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CONGRESS,     FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  RP:PRESEMATIVES— :l/o/?(/az/,  December  13,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
G.  Latch,  D  D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

For  God  uho  coinpiayided  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shincd  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  oj  the  knoulcdge 
of  Vie  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Je^us 
Christ. — II  Corinthians  4:6 

O  God.  without  whose  guidance  \\e 
miss  the  way  and  with  wliose  love  we 
fmd  the  path  to  life,  we  commit  ourselves 
and  our  Nation  unto  Thee.  Help  us  to 
become  one  people  united  m  our  efforts 
to  do  Thy  will  and  to  work  for  the  pood 
of  our  fellow  men. 

May  we  strive  earnestly  to  make 
worthy  contributions  ui  the  iugh  adven- 
ture of  establishme  on  this  planet  an 
order  of  life  i)ermeated  by  justice  for 
all,  good  will  in  all,  and  peace  amone  all 

May  the  mind  of  Him  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate  become  the  mood  of  tins 
day  and  of  all  days.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  tlie  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection  the  Journal  stands 
approved 

There  was  no  objec  tion. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arnngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  reconsidered  the  bill 
<S  2007  1  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes."  returned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  his  objections,  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  it  originated. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  said  bill  did  not  pass,  two-tliirds  of 
the  Senators  present  not  having  voted 
in  the  afHrmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S  113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  and  organizations;  and 

S.  248  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Pender. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
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iiur.t-  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11955'  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
cndm.s;  June  30  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.scs 

The  mi'ssage  also  aniiounced  (hat-U;e 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  m 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8856,  An  act  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional   Deputy    Secretary    of    Defense,    and 

for  other  purposes 

1  he  message  also  announc'd  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  2891'  entitled 
"An  act  to  cxtuid  and  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,"  agrees 
to  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkm\n.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr  Wn.M.M*is.  Mr  Cranston. 
Mr  TowEF.  Mr.  P.ackwood,  and  Mr. 
Roth  to  be  the  conferees  on  tlie  Part  of 
the  Senate 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  m 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Houte  is 
requested 

S  216  An  art  to  permit  suits  to  ad_<\idlcate 
rertain   real   prciperty  quiet  title  aftion.s 

S  1874  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  projects  for  the  dental  health  of 
children,  to  Increase  the  number  of  dental 
auxiliaries,  to  increase  the  availabllltv  of 
detital  care  through  _efflcient  use  of  dental 
personnel,   and   for   ©rher   purposes. 

S  2945  An  act  to  aniend  title  10  of  the 
t-'nited  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  certain  additior.al 
persons  to  the  service  academies: 

SJ  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  A.  Leon  Higginbot- 
ham,  Jr  .  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of   Regents  of  the  Smithsonian   Institution: 

SJ  Res.  174  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  John  Paul  Austin  as 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution: 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  Francis  Oo- 
heen  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

S.  Con  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
national   American  Indian  policy;    and 

S  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  45th  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document. 


DEDICATION   OP   PORTRAIT   OP 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

(Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks.' 

Mrs.    HICKS    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 

Speaker,  it  was  my  distinct  honor  and 
privOege  to  be  present  in  the  Speaker's 
lobby,  at  the  simple,  but  dignified  dedi- 
cation on  Saturday.  December  11.  when 
a  portrait  of  Speaker  emeritus  John  W 
McCormack  was  unveiled  by  Speaker 
C.w.L   .^iblk;    and  majority  leader  H.ml 

BOCGS. 

In  attendance  were  many  Members  of 
the  House,  including  minority  leader 
Gerald  R,.  Ford  and  associates,  including 
Parliamentarian.  Mr.  Lewis  Deschler. 

John  William  McCormack  was  born  in 
South  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  on  December  22, 
1891.  one  of  12  children — nine  of  whom 
died  m  infancy.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  left 
school  to  support  his  widowed  mother. 
In  a  truly  Horatio  Alger  ston-,  he  became 
a  lawver  without  ever  attending  Iugh 
.school,  and  then  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  district 
which  he  represented  for  42  years  was 
truly  the  melting  pot  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Ma.ssachusetU'; 

John  McCormack  served  as  House 
majority  leader  from  1940  to  1961.  except 
for  the  Republican  80th  and  83d  Con- 
gresses, when  he  served  as  minority  whip 
JHe  was  tmanimously  nominated  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  by  the  Democratic 
House  caucus  and  wa.>;  elected  as  the  45th 
Speaker  on  JanuaiT  10,  1962 

He  served  9  years  as  Speaker  of  th'-- 
House,  a  tenure  second  only  toHliat  of 
Sam  Rayburn,  Democrat,  of  Texas  He 
was  first  in  line  of  succession  to  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States  from  tlie 
death  of  President  Kennedy,  from  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  until  January  30,  1965. 
when  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  was  inaug- 
urated as  Vice  President 

Kno\^-n  to  his  colleagues  as  the  fight- 
ing Irishman  from  Boston,  he  was  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  ever  elected  to  thp 
office  of  Speaker 

Prom  humble  origin  to  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  US  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  long  way,  but  it  is  a  forceful 
remmder  that  the  great  American  dream 
can  come  true. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  DECEMBER   16 

Mr.  HOLIFIELJD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operaticms  may  have 
until  midnight  Thursday,  December  16, 
to  file  five  reports, 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


December  IS,  1971 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  INDI- 
VIDUAL RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1202,  Public  Law  91-452, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  In- 
dividual Rights,  effective  January  1, 
1972:  Mr.  Ciller,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLOCH,  and  Mr.  Sandman. 


RESIGNATION  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  L. 
HUNOATE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  resignation  from 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri   (Mr.  HUNCATE)  . 

The  voteless  people  of  the  DistMct  of 
Columbia  could  be  confident  of  fair  and 
competent  treatment  when  he  was  deal- 
ing with  their  problems.  I  have  deeply 
appreciated  the  long  hoizrs  and  hard 
work  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
put  into  the  District  of  Columbia  affairs. 
I  have  been  aU  the  more  appreciative  be- 
cause I  know  the  work  that  he  does  here 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  coimts  for 
very  little  for  his  own  constituents. 

I  can  well  understand  what  prompted 
the  gentleman  to  resign  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  been  troubled  by  the  arbi- 
trary and  often  Inept  way  in  which  the 
conunittee  has  been  run.  It  is  a  sad  day 
when  a  secret  presstire  effort  by  selfish 
interests  can  undermine  the  painstaking 
work  of  a  subcommittee  and  Its  chair- 
man based  not  on  the  merits  of  legisla- 
tion but  on  influence  peddling. 

When  I  think,  however,  of  the  possible 
alternatives  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Hungatk's 
dedication  and  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  servli% 
as  chairman  of  the  very  important  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  urge  Mr.  Huncatk  to  reconsider 
his  decision  to  resign.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  success  in  reforming  the  District 
Committee  and  making  it  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
District,  we  will  need  men  like  Mr.  Hun- 
GATx  to  help.  I  fear  that  matters  can  only 
grow  worse  with  his  resignation  and  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  join 
me  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Huncatk  to  re- 
consider his  decision. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
limabla  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Caitdlna  (Mr. 
McMiLUur) . 


INTEREST,  USURY.  AND  CONSUMER 
CREDIT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  bill  (HJl.  12115)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  subtitle  n  of  title  28,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to  in- 
terest and  usury,  and  ask  unEuiimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.    12113 
A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  subtitle 

II  of  title  28.  District  of  Columbia  Code, 

relating  to  Interest  and  usury 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  text 
of  section  38-3301  of  subtitle  II  of  title  28. 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section 
28-3308,  chapter  36  of  this  subtitle,  the  par- 
ties to  an  instrument  in  WTlting  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  at  a  future  time  may  con- 
tract therein  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  principal  amount  thereof  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  8  percent  per  annum." 

Sec.  2.  The  te.xt  of  clause  (2)  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  28-3303  of  subtitle  II  of 
title  28,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  in  writing,  to  pay  a  greater  rate  than 
is  permitted  under  section  28-3301  or  28- 
3308  or  under  chapter  36  or  39  of  this  sub- 
title, the  creditor  shall  forfeit  the  whole  of 
the  Interest  so  contracted  to  be  received." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  33  of  subtitle  n  of  title  28. 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  section: 

"§  28-3308.  Finance  charge  on  direct  Install- 
ment loans 
"(ai  On  a  loan  In  which  the  principal  does 
not  exceed  $25,000  (other  than  a  loan  di- 
rectly secured  on  real  estate  or  a  direct  mo- 
tor vehicle  Installment  loan  covered  by  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  subtitle)  to  be  repaid  in  equal 
or  substantially  equal  monthly,  or  other  pe- 
riodic Installments,  any  federally  Insured 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association  doing 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
contract  for  and  receive  Interest  at  the  rate 
permitted  under  this  chapter  or,  in  lieu  of 
such  Interest,  a  finance  charge,  which,  if  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate,  does 
not  exceed  a  rate  of  1 1 V^  percent  per  annum 
on  the  unpiald  balancesy^f  principal.  This 
section  does  not  liaalt  oareetrict  the  manner 
of  contracting  for  9ie  finance  charge, 
whether  by  way  of  discount,  add-on  or  sim- 
ple interest,  so  long  as  the  annual  percentage 
rate  of  the  finance  charge  does  not  exceed 
that  permitted  by  this  section. 

"(b)  If  such  Installment  loan  Is  preoom- 
puted, 

"  ( 1 )  the  fixiance  charge  may  be  calculated 
on  the  assumption  that  all  scheduled  pay- 
ments wUl  be  made  when  due,  and 

"(2)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
upon  prepayment  In  full  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  »  precomputed  dlreot  Installment 
loan,  refinancing,  or  oonaolldatlon.  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  unearned  portion 
ot  the  finance  charge  calculated  according 
to  this  section  shall  be  rebated  to  the 
debtor.  If  the  rebate  otherwise  required  Is 
less  than  91,  no  rebate  need  be  made. 

"(c)  Upon  prepayment  In  full  of  such 
direct  Installment  loan  other  than  a  refi- 
nancing or  conaolldatlon,  ^irtietber  or  not  pre- 
computed. the  lender  may  ocdlect  or  retain 
a  minlmiim  charge  within  the  limits  stated 
In  this  section  if  the  finance  charge  earned 
at  the  time  of  prepayment  Is  leas  than  any 


minimum  charge  contracted  for.  "ITie  mini- 
mum charge  may  not  exce^  the  smaller  of 
the  following:  (i)  the  amouht  of  the  finance 
charge  contracted  tor.  or  (2)  »5  In  a  trans- 
action which  had  a  principal  of  $75  or  less, 
or  $7.50  In  a  transaction  which  had  a  princi- 
pal of  more  than  $76. 

•(d)  The  unearned  portion  of  the  finance 
charge  Is  a  fraction  of  the  finance  charge  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  sum  of  the 
periodic  balances  scheduled  to  follow  the 
computational  period  in  which  the  prepay- 
ment occurs,  and  the  denominator  Is  the 
sum  of  all  periodic  balances  under  elUier 
the  related  loan  agreement  or,  if  the  balance 
owing  resulted  from  a  refinancing  or  a  con- 
solidation, under  the  related  refinancing 
agreement  or  consolidation  agreement. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  'finance 
charge',  and  'annual  percentage  rate'  shall 
have  the  respective  meanings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  (82 
Stat.  146  et  seq.;  15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  and 
the  regulations  and  interpretaUons  there- 
under; and  federally  insured  bank  or  s^slngs 
and  loan  association'  means  an  insured  bank 
as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  or  an  'Insured  Institution' 
as  defined  in  section  401  of  the  National 
Housing  Act." 

SEC.  4.  Subtitle  II  of  title  28,  District  of 
Columbia   Code,   Is   amended   by   adding   at 
the  end   thereof  the  following  chi^ters: 
■Chapter  36  —DIRECT  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
INSTALLMENT  LOANS 
■5  28  361.  Direct   motor   vehicle   Installment 
loans 
•The  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  April 
22,  1960  (Public  Law  86-431,  74  Stat  69    DC 
Code.  1967  ed.,  chapter  9  of  title  40).  cover- 
ing  installment  sales  of  motor  vehicles    as 
amended,  and  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, shall  apply  to  the  extent  appropriate 
to,   a  direct   installment  loan,  secured   by  a 
security  interest  In  a  motor  vehicle    made 
by  a  federally  Insured  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  associa,tion  doing  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  subject  to  section  28-3602. 
"5  28-3602.  Finance  charge 

"Such  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation may  contract  for  and  receive  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  provided  for  In  chapter  33  or 
in  lieu  of  such  interest,  a  finance  charge 
which,  IT  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate,  does  not  exceed  a  rate  of  ll'i  percent 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balances  of  prln- 
clpal. 

•■5  28-3603.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter,  'finance  charge" 
and  'annual  percentage  rate'  shall  have  the  v 
respective  meanings  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  (82  SUt  146  et 
seq.:  15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  and  the  regula- 
tions and  Interpretations  thereunder;  and 
'federally  insured  bank  or  savings  and  loan 
association'  means  an  Insured  bank  as  de- 
fined In  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In-  ' 
surance  Act  or  an  insured  institution'  as 
defined  In  section  401  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

•  Chapter  37.— REVOLVING  CREDIT 
ACCOUNTS 
"I  28-3701.  Definitions 

•'As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'revolving  credit  account"  means  an 
arrangement  between  a  seller  or  financial 
institution  and  a  buyer  pursuant  to  which 
(A)  the  seller  may  permit  the  buyer  to  pur- 
chase goods  or  services  on  credit  either  from 
the  seller  or  by  use  of  a  credit  card  or  other 
device,  whether  issued  by  the  seUer  or  a  fi- 
nancial institution.  (B)  the  unpaid  balances 
of  amounts  financed  arising  from  purchases 
and  the  credit  service  and  other  appropriate 
charges  are  debited  to  an  account.  (C)  a 
credit  service  charge  tt  made  la  not  precom- 
puted but  la  computed  on  an  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  of  the  buyer's  account  from 
time  to  time,  and  (D)  the  buyer  has  the  prlv- 
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liege  of  paying  the  balances  In  full  or  in 
Installments. 

"(2)  'credit  service  charge'  means  the  sum 
of  (A)  all  charges  payable  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly by  the  buyer  and  Imposed  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  the  seller  as  an  incident  to  the 
extension  of  credit,  including  any  of  the 
following  types  of  charges  which  are  appli- 
cable: time  price  differential,  service,  carry- 
ing or  other  charge,  however  denominated, 
premium  or  other  charge  for  any  guarantee 
or  insurance  protecting  the  seller  against 
the  buyer's  default  or  other  credit  loss;  (B) 
charges  Incurred  for  Investigating  the  col- 
lateral or  credit-worthiness  of  the  buyer  or 
for  commissions  or  brokerage  for  obtaining 
the  credit,  irrespective  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  charges  are  paid  or  payable,  unless  the 
seller  had  no  notice  of  the  charges  when  the 
credit  was  granted. 

"(3)  'seller"  means  a  person  engaged  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing goods  or  services  to  retail  buyers. 

"(4)  'buyer'  means  a  person  who  bujrs 
goods  or  obtains  services  from  a  seller  pur- 
suant to  a  retail  credit  sale  and  not  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  resale;  and  Includes 
a  person  who  enters  Into  a  prior  agreement 
with  a  financial  Institution  whereby  the  lat- 
ter agrees  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  buyer  as 
they  accrue  at  various  retail  sellers,  desig- 
nated by  the  financial  institution.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  buyer  paying  to  the  financial 
Institution  the  cash  sales  price  plus  the  credit 
service  charge  on  the  purchase. 

"(5)  'person'  Includes  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  trust.  Joint 
stock  company,  or  any  other  group  of  per- 
sons however  organized. 

"(6)  'financial  Institution'  means  a  person 
who  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  a  buyer 
whereby  the  former  agrees  to  extend  credit 
to  the  buyer  and  to  apply  It  as  directed  by 
the  buyer  pursuant  to  a  credit  card  Issued  to 
the  buyer  by  the  financial  Institution;  and 
this  term  includes  any  federally  insured  bank 
as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  doing  business  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"§  28-3702.  Amount  and  computation  of  cred- 
it service  charge 

"(a)  The  seller  or  financial  institution  may 
contract  for  the  payment  by  the  buyer  of  a 
credit  service  charge  not  exceeding  that  per- 
mitted by  this  section. 

"(b)  A  credit  service  charge  may  be  made 
In  each  billing  cycle.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  outstanding  balance  subject  to 
the  credit  service  charge.  (1)  the  outstand- 
ing balance  on  any  day  shall  consist  of  an 
amount  whlph  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  total  charges  to  the  account  less  the 
amounts  paid  or  credited  to  the  account  prior 
to  such  day.  or  (2)  the  outstanding  balance 
may  be  computed  by  the  average  dally  bal- 
ance method.  The  credit  service  charge  may 
also  be  computed  for  all  outstanding  balances 
within  a  range  of  not  In  excess  of  $10  on 
the  basis  of  the  median  amount  within  such 
range  if  as  so  computed  such  credit  service 
charge  is  applied  to  all  outstanding  balance 
within  such  range. 

"(c)  If  the  billing  cycle  Is  monthly,  the 
charge  may  not  exceed  l'-^  percent  of  that 
part  of  the  outstanding  balance  which  Is  $500 
or  less  and  1  percent  on  that  part  of  this 
amount  which  Is  more  than  $600.  If  the  bUl- 
Ing  cycle  is  not  monthly,  the  maximum 
charge  Is  that  percentage  which  bears  the 
relation  to  the  applicable  monthly  percent- 
age as  the  number  of  days  in  the  billing  cycle 
bears  to  thirty.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  variation  of  not  more  than  four  days 
from  month  to  month  Is  'the  same  day  of 
the  billing  cycle'. 

"Chapter  38. — CONSUMER  PROTECTIONS 
"i  28-3801.  Scope — ^UmltatloQ      on      agree- 
ment* and  practices 
"Thla  chapter  applied  to  actions  to  enforce 
rights  arising  tram  a  oonaumer  credit  sale 
or  a  direct  InstaUment  loan. 


"!  28-3802.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
^     "(1)    'revolving   credit   account'   means   a 
revolving  credit  account  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 28-3701  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  'consumer  credit  sale'  means  a  sale 
of  goods  or  services  in  which — 

"(A)  credit  Is  granted  by  a  person  who 
regularly  engages  as  a  seller  In  credit  trans- 
actions of  the  same  kind; 

"(B)  the  buyer  Is  a  natviral  person; 

"(C)  the  goods  or  services  are  purchased 
primarily  for  a  personal,  family,  household, 
or  agricultural  purpose; 

"(D)  either  the  debt  Is  payable  in  install- 
ments or  a  finance  charge  is  made;  and 

"(E)  the  amount  financed  does  not  ex- 
ceed $25,000. 

The  term  Includes  any  contract  In  the  form 
of  a  bailment  or  lease  If  the  bailee  or  lessee 
contracts  to  pay  as  compensation  for  use  a 
sum  substantially  equivalent  to  or  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  and 
services  involved  and  It  Is  agreed  that  the 
bailee  or  lessee  will  become,  or  for  no  other 
or  a  nominal  consideration  has  the  option 
to  become,  the  owner  of  the  property  upon 
full  compliance  with  his  obligations  under 
the  contract. 

"(3)  'direct  Installment  loan'  means  a 
direct  Installment  loan  as  that  term  is  used 
in  section  28-3308  of  this  subtitle  and  does 
not  Include  a  loan  secured  on  real  estate  or 
a  direct  motor  vehicle  installment  loan  cov- 
ered by  chapter  38  of  this  subtitle. 

"i4l  'cross  collateral'  means  an  arrange- 
ment wherein  a  seller  in  a  'consumer  credit 
sale'  secures  a  debt  arising  from  the  sale 
by  contracting  for  a  security  Interest  in  other 
property  If  as  a  result  of  a  prior  sale  the 
seller  has  an  existing  security  Interest  In  the 
other  property.  The  seller  may  also  contract 
for  a  security  Interest  In  the  property  sold 
in  the  subsequent  sale  as  a  security  for  the 
previous  debt. 

"§28-3803.  BaUoon  payments 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit  sale 
or  direct  InstaUment  loans  except  for  revolv- 
ing credit  accounts: 

"(1)  No  creditor  shall  at  any  time  enter 
into  an  agreement  which  contains  or  antici- 
pates a  schedule  of  payments  under  which 
any  one  payment  Is  not  equal  or  substantially 
equal  to  all  other  payments,  excluding  any 
final  payment  which  Is  less  than  the  average 
of  previous  payments  or  any  down  payment 
received  by  the  creditor  contemporaneously 
with  or  prior  to  the  consununation  of  the 
transaction,  or  under  which  the  Intervals  be- 
tween any  consecutive  payments  differ  sub- 
stantially. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  his 
section,  where  a  consumer's  livelihood  Is  de- 
pendent upon  seasonal  or  Intermittent  In- 
come, the  parties  may  agree  In  a  separate 
writing  that  one  or  more  payments  or  the 
intervals  between  one  or  more  payments  may 
be  reduced  or  expanded  In  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  consumer  If  such  payments 
are  expressly  related  to  the  consumer's  In- 
come. The  separate  writing  shaU  contain  a 
conscipuous  notice  directly  above  the  signa- 
ture line  stating:  'I  waive  my  right  to  have 
all  payments  to  be  made  under  this  agree- 
ment in  substantially  equal  amounts'. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  apply,  the  consumer  shall 
have  the  right  at  any  time,  without  further 
cost  or  obligation,  to  revise  the  schedule  of 
pajrments  to  conform  both  as  to  amounts 
and  intervals  to  the  average  of  all  Install- 
ments and  Intervals. 

"i  28-3804.  Assignment  of  earnings  and  au- 
thorization to  confess  Judg- 
ment prohibited 

"(a)  A  creditor  may  not  take  an  assign- 
ment of  earning  of  the  consumer  tor  pay- 
ment or  as  security  for  pajrment  of  an  obli- 
gation arising  out  of  a  consumer  credit  sale 
or  direct  installment  loan. 

"(b)  A  creditor  may  not  take  or  accept 
from  the  consumer  a  warrant  or  power  of  at- 


torney or  other  authorization  for  the  credi- 
tor, or  other  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  to 
confess  Judgment  arising  out  of  a  consumer 
credit  sale  or  direct  installment  loan. 

"(c)  An  assignment  of  earnings  or  an  au- 
thorization In  violation  of  this  section  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  28-3813 
(d)  (1)  of  this  subtitle. 

"5  28-3805.  Debts  secured  by  croes-coUateral 
"(a)  If  debts  arising  from  two  or  more 
consumer  credit  sales  other  than  sales  pur- 
suant to  a  revolving  charge  account  (I  28- 
3701 ) .  are  secured  by  cross-collateral,  or  con- 
solidated into  one  debt  payable  on  a  single 
schedule  of  payments,  and  the  debt  is  se- 
cured by  security  Interests  taken  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  of  the  sales,  payments 
received  by  the  seller  after  the  taking  of  the 
cross-collateral  or  the  consolidation  are 
deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  debt  secured  by  the  various 
security  Interests,  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  arlalng  frt>m  the 
sales  first  made.  To  the  extent  debts  are  paid 
according  to  this  section,  security  interests 
In  items  of  property  terminate  as  the  debts 
originally  incurred  with  respect  to  each  item 
are  paid. 

"(b)  Payment  received  by  the  seller  upon  a 
revolving;  charge  are  deemed,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  debt  se- 
cured by  the  various  security  Interests,  to 
have  been  applied  first  to  the  payment  of 
credit  service  charges  In  the  order  of  their  en- 
try to  the  account  and  then  to  the  payment 
of  debts  in  the  order  in  which  the  entries  to 
ihe  account  showing  the  debts  were  made. 

"(c)  If  the  debts  consolidated  arose  from 
two  or  more  sales  made  on  the  same  day,  pay- 
ments received  by  the  seller  are  deemed,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  debt  secured  by  the  various  security  in- 
terests, to  have  been  applied  first  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  smallest  debt. 
"5  23-3806.  Attorney's  fees  ^^ 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit  sale  or 
direct  Installment  loans  the  agreement  may 
provide  for  the  payment  by  the  consumer  of 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  not  In  excess  of  15 
per  centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  ob- 
ligation. 

"§  28-3807.  Negotiable  Instruments  prohibited 

"(a)  In  a  consumer  credit  sale,  no  seller 
shall  take  or  otherwise  arrange  for  the  con- 
sumer to  sign  an  Instrument,  except  a  check, 
payable  'to  order'  or  'to  bearer'  as  evidence  of 
the  credit  obligation  of  the  consumer. 

"(b)  Any  holder  of  an  instrument  prohib- 
ited by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  28- 
3807,  If  he  takes  It  with  knowledge  of  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section,  takes  it  subject  to  all 
claims  and  defenses  of  the  consumer  up  to 
the  amount  owing  on  the  transaction  total 
at  the  time  of  the  assignment. 
"5  28-3808.  Assignees  subject  to  defenses 

"(a)  With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit 
sale,  an  assignee  of  the  rights  of  the  seller  or 
lessor  Is  subject  to  all  claims  and  defenses  of 
the  consumer  or  lessee  arising  out  of  the  sale 
notwithstanding  any  terms  or  agreements  to 
the  contrary,  but  the  assignee's  liability  un- 
der this  section  may  not  exceed  the  amount 
owing  to  the  assignee  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
signment. 

"(b)  Rights  of  the  consumer  or  lessee  can 
only  be  asserted  as  a  matter  of  defense  to  or 
set-off  against  a  claim  by  the  assignee. 
"I  28-3809.  Lender  subject  to  defenses  aris- 
ing from  sales 

"(a)  A  lender  who  makes  a  direct  Install- 
ment loan  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  con- 
sumer to  purchase  gooids  or  services  is  subject 
to  all  claims  and  'defenses  of  the  consumer 
against  the  seller  arising  out  of  the  purchase 
of  the  goods  or  service  If  such  lender  acts  at 
the  express  request  of  the  seller,  and — 

"(1)  the  seller  participates  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  loan  Instruments,  or 

"(2)  the  lender  ia  a  person  or  organization 
controlled  by  or  under  common  control  with 
the  seller,  or 
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"(3)  the  seller  receives  or  win  receive  m 
fee,  compensation,  or  other  consideration 
from  the  lender  for  arranging  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  lender^  abUlty  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
Rights  of  the  debtor  can  only  be  asserted  af- 
firmatively In  an  action  to  cancel  and  void 
the  sale  from  Its  Inception,  or  a  ma^r  of 
defense  to  or  set-oS  against  a  claim  ByShe 
lender. 

••{  38-3810.  Referral  sales 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit  sale, 
the  seller  of  lessor  may  not  give  or  offer  to 
give  a  rebate  or  discount  or  otherwise  pay 
or  offer  to  pay  value  to  the  buyer  or  lessee  as 
an  inducement  for  a  sale  or  lease  in  consid- 
eration of  Ms  giving  to  the  seller  or  lessor 
the  names  of  prospective  purchasers  or  les- 
seee.  or  otherwise  aiding  the  seller  or  lessor 
In  making  a  sale  or  lease  to  another  person,  if 
the  earning  of  the  rebate,  discount,  or  other 
value  is  contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of 
an  event  subsequent  to  the  time  the  buyer 
or  leasee  agrees  to  buy  or  lease.  If  a  buyer 
or  lessee  Is  induced  by  a  violation  of  this 
section  to  enter  into  a  consumer  credit  sale. 
the  agreement  is  unenforceable  by  the  seller 
or  lessor  and  the  buyer  or  lessee,  at  his  op- 
tion, may  rescind  the  agreement  or  retain 
the  goods  delivered  and  the  benefit  of  any 
■ervlces  performed,  without  any  obligation 
to  pay  for  them. 

"5JW-3811    Home  solicitation  sales 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section  'home  solici- 
tation sale'  means  a  cash  sale  or  a  consumer 
credit  sale  of  goods,  other  than  farm  equip- 
ment, or  services  in  which  the  seller  or  a  per- 
son acting  for  him  engages  in  a  personal  so- 
lid Utlon  of  the  sale  at  or  near  a  residence 
of  the  buyer  and  the  buyers  agreement  or 
offer  to  piirchase  Is  there  given  to  a  seller  or  a 
person  acting  for  him.  It  does  not  Include 
a  sale  made  pursuant  to  a  preexisting  re- 
volving credit  account  or  prior  negotiations 
between  the  parties  at  a  business  establish- 
ment at  a  fixed  location  where  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  offered  or  exhibited  for  sale. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  (f) 
in  addlUon  to  any  right  otherwise  to  re- 
voke an  offer,  the  buyer  has  the  right  to  can- 
cel a  home  solicitation  sale  until  midnight  of 
the  third  business  day  after  the  day  on  which 
the  buyer  signs  an  agreement  or  offer  to  pur- 
chase which  complies  with  this  secUon. 

"(c)  Cancellation  occurs  when  the  buyer 
gives  written  notice  of  cancellation  to  the 
seller  at  the  address  stated  in  the  agree- 
ment or  offer  to  purchase. 

"(d)  Notice  of  cancellation,  if  given  by 
mall.  Is  given  when  it  is  deposited  in  a  maU 
box  properly  addressed  and  the  postage  pre- 
paid. 

"(e)  Notice  of  cancellation  given  by  the 
buyer  need  not  take  a  particular  form  and 
Is  sufflcient  if  it  indicates  by  any  form  of 
written  expression  the  intention  of  the  buyer 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  home  solicitation 
sale, 

"(f)  The  buyer  may  not  cancel  a  home 
solicitation  sale  if  the  buyer  requests  the 
seller  to  provide  goods  or  services  without 
delay  because  of  an  emergency,  and 

"(1)  the  seller  in  good  faith  makes  a  sub- 
stantial beginning  of  performance  of  the  con- 
tract before  the  buyer  gives  notice  of  can- 
cellation, and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  goods,  the  goods  can- 
not be  returned  to  the  seller  in  substantially 
as  good  condition  as  when  received  by  the 

buyer,  and 

"(3)  the  buyer  has  signed  sep«u»tely  the 
following  noUce  which  appears  under  the 
conspicuous  caption:  -WAIVER  OP  RIGHT 
TO  CANCEL-  and  retuls  as  follows:  'Because 
of  an  emergency  I  waive  any  right  I  may  have 
to  cancel  this  home  soUdtatlati  tale'. 

"(g)  (I)  In  a  hom«  soilcltstion  MUe,  unless 
the  buyer  requests  th«  aellw  to  provide  goods 
or  serrtces  without  delay  In  an  sineTgency 
the  aeUcr  muat  prsamt  to  tbe  buyer  and  ob^ 
tain  his  algnatore  to  a  wrttt«^  agreement  or 


offer  to  purchase  which  designates  as  the 
date  of  the  transaction  the  date  on  which 
the  buyer  actually  signs  and  contains  a 
statement  of  the  buyer's  rights  which  com- 
piles with  paragr^h  (2)  of  this  subsection 

"  ( 2 )  The  sUtement  must — 

"(A)  appear  under  this  eonsplcous  cap- 
tion :  BUYERS  RIGHT  TO  CANCEL',  and 

"(B)   read  as  frtlows : 

"  'If  this  agreement  was  solicited  at  or  near 
your  residence  and  you  do  not  want  the  goods 
or  services,  you  may  cancel  this  agreement 
by  mailing  a  notice  to  the  seUer.  The  notice 
must  say  that  you  do  not  want  the  goods  or 
services  and  must  be  mailed  before  midnight 
of  the  third  business  day  after  you  signed 
this  agreement.  The  notice  must  be  mailed 
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to: 


(insert  name  and  military  address  of  seller) 

If  you  cancel,  the  seller  may  not  keep  any 
of  your  cash  down  payment.- 

■'(3)  UnUl  the  seller  has  complied  with 
this  section  the  buyer  may  cancel  the  home 
solicitation  sale  by  notifying  the  seller  in 
any  manner  and  by  any  means  of  his  inten- 
tion to  cancel. 

■■  { h )  ( 1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
within  ten  days  after  a  home  sollcltaUon 
sale  has  been  canceled  or  an  offer  to  purchase 
revoked  the  seller  must  tender  to  the  buyer 
any  payments  made  by  the  buyer  and  any 
note  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness.  A 
provision  permltUng  the  seller  to  keep  aU 
or  any  part  of  any  payment,  note,  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness  is  In  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion and  unenforceable. 

"(2)  If  the  down  payment  Includes  goods 
traded  in,  the  goods  must  be  tendered  in 
substantially  as  good  condition  as  when  re- 
ceived by  the  seller.  If  the  aeUer  faUs  to 
tender  the  goods  as  provided  by  this  section, 
the  buyer  may  elect  to  recover  an  amount 
equal  to  the  trade-in  allowance  stated  in  the 
agreement. 

"(3)  The  seller  is  not  entitled  to  retain  a 
cancellation  fee. 

"(4)  Until  the  seller  has  compiled  with  the 
obligations  imposed  by  this  section  the  buyer 
may  reUln  possession  of  goods  delivered  to 
him  by  the  seUer  and  has  a  lien  on  the 
goods  in  his  possession  or  control  for  any 
recovery  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

-■(i)(l)  Except  as  provided  by  the  pro- 
visions on  retention  of  goods  by  the  buyer 
(subsection  (h)(4)  of  this  section),  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  a  home  scllclUtlon 
sale  has  been  canceled  or  an  offer  to  purchase 
revoked,  the  buyer  upon  demand  must 
tender  to  the  seller  any  goods  delivered  by 
the  seUer  pursuant  to  the  sale  but  he  U  not 
obligated  to  tender  at  any  place  other  than 
his  residence.  If  the  seUer  falls  to  demand 
possession  of  goods  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  canceUaUon  or  revocation,  the  goods 
become  the  property  of  the  buyer  without 
obllgaUon  to  pay  for  them.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  forty  days  Ls  presumed  to  be 
a  reasonable  time. 

"(2)  The  buyer  has  a  duty  to  take  rea- 
sonable c-u-e  of  the  goods  in  his  possession 
before  cancellation  or  revocation  and  for  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter,  during  which 
time  the  goods  are  otherwise  at  the  seller's 
risk. 

"(3)  If  the  seller  has  performed  any  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  a  home  solicitation  sale 
prior  to  its  canceUation.  the  seUer  Is  en- 
titled to  no  compensation. 

"I  28-3812.  Limitation  on  creditors'  remedies 
"(a)  This  section  applies  to  actions  or 
other  proceedings  to  enforoe  rights  arising 
from  con8\m3er  credit  sales,  consumer  leases, 
and  direct  InstaUment  loans  (other  than  a 
loan  directly  secured  on  real  estate  or  a  di- 
rect motor  vehicle  Installment  loan  covered 
by  chapter  SO  of  tlUe  28,  District  of  Columbia 
Code) ;  and,  in  addition,  to  extortionate  ex- 
tensions of  credit. 

"(b)  (1)  During  the  thirty-day  period  after 


a  default  consisting  of  a  failure  to  pay  money 
the  creditor  may  not  because  of  the  default 
(A)  accelerate  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
obligation,  (B)  bring  action  against  the 
ctebtor,  or  (C)  proceed  against  the  collateral. 

"(2)  UiUess  the  creditor  has  first  (A)  noti- 
fied the  debtor  that  he  has  elected  to  accel- 
erate the  unpaid  balance  of  the  obllgaUon 
because  of  default,  (B)  brought  action 
against  the  debtor,  or  (C)  proceeded  against 
the  collateral,  the  debtor  may  cure  a  default 
consisting  of  a  failure  to  pay  money  by  ten- 
dering the  amount  of  aU  unpaid  stmts  due 
at  the  time  of  tender,  without  aooeleratton 
plus  any  unpaid  delinquency  or  deferral 
charges.  Cure  restores  the  debtor  to  his 
rights  under  the  agreement  as  though  the 
defaults  cured  had  not  occurred. 

"(3)  Posting  of  any  notice  required  by 
law  shall  be  deemed  valid  If  maUed  by  cer- 
tified mail  to  the  debtor's  last  known  ad- 
dress. 

■■(c)(1)  -The  debtor  may  redeem  the  col- 
lateral from  the  creditor  at  any  time 

"ffM  within  fifteen  days  of  the  creditors 
takmg  possession  of  the  collateral,  or 

"(B)  thereafter  untu  the  creditor  has 
either  disposed  of  the  colUteral.  entered 
into  a  contract  for  its  disposition,  or  gained 
the  right  to  retain  the  collateral  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  debtor's  obligation  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  on  disposition  of  collateral  in 
secUon  9-505  of  subutle  I  of  tiUe  28  District 
of  Columbia  Code.      / 

■(2)  The  debtor  may  redeem  the  collat- 
teral  by  tendering  fulfillment  of  all  obliga- 
tions secured  by  the  coUateral  including 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  realizing  on 
the  security  Interest. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  in  this  part 
the  parties  may  agree  that  the  creditor  ha^ 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  collateral 
on  default.  In  taking  possession,  a  secured 
party  may  proceed  without  Judicial  process 
if  this  can  be  done  without  breach  of  the 
peace  and  with  consent  of  the  debtor  Those 
who  take  the  collateral  through  repoMesslon 
shall  be  deemed  the  agent  of  the  creditor 
and  the  creditor  shall  be  clvlUy  liable  for 
any  of  the  actions  of  its  agents. 

"(e)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  con- 
sumer credit  sales  of  goods  or  services  and 
to  direct  insUUment  loans  secured  by  in- 
terests In  goods. 

"(2)  A  creditor  may  not  maintain  a  pro- 
ceeding for  a  deficiency  unless  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  goods  in  good  faith  and  in  a 
commercially  reasonable  manner. 

"(3)   If  the  creditor  repossesses  or  volun- 
tarUy  accepts  surrender  of  goods  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  sale  and  In  which  he  has 
a  security  interest,  the  consumer  is  not  per- 
sonaUy  liable  to  the  creditor  for  the  unpaid 
balance  of  debt  arising  from  the  sale  of  a 
commercial  unit  of  goods  of  which  the  cash 
price   was  »2,000  or  less.   In  that  case  the 
creditor  Is  not  obligated  to  resell  the  collat- 
teral  iinless  the  consumer  has  paid  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  cash  price  and  has  not 
signed  after  default  a  statement  renounclne 
his  rights  in  the  collateral. 
"(4)    If  the  creditor  takes  possession  or  vol- 
untarily  accepts   surrender   of   goods   which 
were  not  the  subject  of  the  sale  but  in  which 
he  has  a  security  interest  to  secure  a  debt 
arising  from  a  sale  of  goods  or  services  or  a 
combined  sale  of  goods  and  services  and  the 
cash  price  of  the  sale  was  $2,000  or  less    the 
debtor  is  not  personally  liable  to  the  creditor 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt  arising 
from  the  sale  and  the  creditor's  duty  to  dis- 
pose of  the  collateral  is  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions on  disposition  of  collateral  in  section 
9-505   of  subtlUe  I   of   title   28.   District   of 
Columbia  Code. 

"(5)  If  the  creditor  takes  possession  or 
voluntarily  accepts  surrender  of  goods  in 
which  he  has  a  security  Interest  to  secure  a 
debt  arising  from  a  direct  Installment  loan 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  loss  paid  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor  are  •3.000  or 
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less,  the  consumer  is  not  personally  liable  to 
the  lender  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt 
arising  from  the  loan  and  the  lender's  duty 
to  dispose  of  the  collateral  Is  governed  by  the 
provisions  on  disposition  of  collateral  In  sec- 
tion 9-505  of  subtitle  I  of  title  28,  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

"(6)  The  consumer  shall  be  liable  in  dam- 
ages to  the  creditor  if  the  debtor  has  wrong- 
fully damaged  the  collateral  or  if,  after  de- 
fault and  demand,  the  debtor  has  wrongfully 
failed  to  make  coUateral  available  to  the 
creditor. 

"(7)  If  the  creditor  elects  to  bring  aii  ac- 
tion against  the  buyer  for  a  debt  arising  from 
a  consumer  credit  sale  of  goods  or  services, 
when  under  this  section  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  a  deficiency  Judgment  if  he  re- 
possessed the  collateral,  and  obtains  Judg- 
ment— 

"(A)  he  may  not  repossess  the  collateral, 
and 

"(B)  the  collateral  is  not  subject  to  levy 
or  sale  on  execution  or  similar  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  Judgment. 

"(f)(1)  If  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
creditor  and  the  debtor  at  the  time  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  is  made  that  delay  In  making 
repa|Kient  or  failure  to  make  repayment 
could  result  in  the  use  of  violence  or  other 
criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  the  person, 
reputation,  or  property  of  any  pers6n,  the 
repayment  of  the  extension  of  credit^  is  un- 
enforceable through  civil  Judicial  processes 
against  the  debtor. 

"(2)  If  it  is  shown  that  an  extension  of 
credit  was  made  at  an  annual  rate  exceeding 
45  per  centum  and  that  the  creditor  then 
had  a  reputation  for  the  use  or  threat  of  use 
of  violence  or  other  criminal  means  to  cause 
harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or  property 
of  any  person  to  collect  extensions  of  credit 
or  to  punish  the  nonrepayment  thereof,  there 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  extension  of 
credit  was  unenforceable  under  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  subsection.  / 

"(g)  (1)  With  respect  to  a  consunler  credit 
sale,  or  direct  installment  loan,  if  the  court 
as  a  matter  of  law  finds — 

"(A)  the  agreement  to  have  been  uncon- 
scionable at  the  time  it  was  made,  or  to  have 
been  Induced  by  unconscionable  conduct,  the 
coiut  may  refuse  to  enforce  the  agreement 
or 

"(B)  any  clause  of  the  agreement  to  have 
been  unconscionable  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
the  court  may  refuse  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment, or  may  enforce  the  rexnalnder  of  the 
agreement  without  the  unconscionable 
clause,  or  may  so  limit  the  application  of  any 
unconscionable  clause  as  to  avoid  any  vmcon- 
sclonable  result. 

"(2)  If  it  is  claimed  or  appears  to  the  court 
that  the  agreement  or  any  clause  thereof  may 
be  unconscionable  the  parties  shall  be  af- 
forded a  reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  as  to  its  setting,  purpose,  and  effect 
to  aid  the  court  in  making  the  determination. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
charge  or  practice  expressly  permitted  by  this 
section  is  not  in  and  of  Itself  unconscionable 
in  the  absence  of  other  practices  and  circum- 
stonces. 

"§  28-3813.  Consumers'  remedies 

"(a)  The  remedies  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  liberaUy  administered  to  the  end 
that  the  consumer  as  the  aggrieved  party 
shall  be  put  In  at  least  as  good  a  position  as 
If  the  creditor  had  fully  complied  with  this 
chapter.  Except  as  is  otherwise  specificaUy 
provided  where  there  are  willful  and  repeated 
violations  of  this  chapiter  consequential  and 
special  damages  may  be  had  In  lieu  of  the 
specific  penalUes  allowed,  and  In  addition 
punitive  damages  may  be  had  as  Indicated. 

"(b)  Any  right  or  obligation  deoUrad  by 
this  chapter  Is  enforceable  by  action  unless 
the  provision  declaring  it  Bpeclfles  a  different 
and  limited  effect. 

"(c)  'Ttansactlon  totol' meaiifl— 


"(1)  in  the  case  of  transactions  pursuant 
to  open  end  credit  plans  or  consumer  credit 
transactions,  the  total  of  the  following  calcu- 
lated as  if  the  amount  or  amounts  financed 
were  paid  over  the  nna.TiTniim  period  of  the 
plan  or,  if  there  is  no  such  period,  over  twelve 
months  beginning  with  the  next  billing  cycle 
or  cycles  following  the  transaction  or  trans- 
actions: 

"(A)   the  amount  financed,  plus  any  down 
payment  or  required   deposit   balance,   and 
"(B)   the  total   finance   charge,  including 
any  prepaid  finance  charge; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  other  than  oi>en  end 
transactions  or  consumer  credit  transactions, 
the  total  of  the  following: 

"  ( A)  the  amount  financed,  plus  any  down 
payment  or  required  deposit  balance,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  all  precomputed  or 
precompu table  finance  charge.  Including  any 
prepaid  finance  charge. 

"(d)  (1)  In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  a 
consumer  may  recover  from  the  person 
violating  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the 
damages  the  law  otherwise  allows,  10  per- 
cent of  the  transaction  total,  if  applicable, 
or  $100,  whichever  is  greater,  for  violations 
to  which  this  applies. 

"(2)  This  section  also  applies  to  all  viola- 
tions for  which  no  other  remedy  Is  specificn!- 
ly  provided. 

"(e)  If  a  consumer  prevails  in  a  suit 
brought  under  this  Act.  the  court  may  as- 
sess reasonable  attorney's  fees  in  addition 
to  any  other  amounts  recoverable  under  this 
chapter. 

"(f)  Any  charge,  practice,  term,  clause, 
provision,  security  interest,  or  other  action 
or  conduct  which  can  be  shown  to  be  in 
willful  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  confer  no  rights  or  obligations 
enforceable  by  action. 
-•§  28-3814.  Debt  collection 

"(a)  -This  section  only  applies  to  conduct 
and  practices  in  connection  with  collection 
of  obligations  arising  from  consumer  credit 
sales,  consumer  leases,  and  direct  install- 
ment loans  (other  than  a  loan  directly  se- 
cured on  real  estate  or  a  direct  motor  vehi- 
cle installment  loan  covered  by  chapter  36 
of  title  28). 

'■(b)   As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 

"(1)  -claim'  means  any  obligation  or  al- 
leged obligation,  arising  from  a  consumer 
credit  sale,  consumer  lease,  or  direct  install- 
ment loan; 

"(2)  'debt  collection'  means  any  action 
conduct  or  practice  In  connection  with  the 
solicitation  of  claims  for  coUection  or  in 
connection  vrith  the  coUecUon  of  claims, 
that  are  owed  or  due,  or  alleged  to  be  owed 
or  due,  a  seller  or  lender  by  a  constmier;  and 
"(3)  'debt  collector' means  any  persons  en- 
gaging directly  or  Indirectly  in  debt  collec- 
tion, and  includes  any  person  who  sells  or 
offers  to  sell  forms  represented  to  be  a  col- 
lection system,  device,  or  scheme  Intended 
or  calculated  to  be  used  to  collect  claims 
"(c)  No  debt  collector  shall  collect  or 
attempt  to  collect  any  money  alleged  to  be 
due  and  owing  by  means  of  any  threat,  coer- 
cion, or  attempt  to  coerce  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

"(1)  the  use,  or  express  or  implicit  threat 
of  use,  of  violence  or  other  criminal  means 
to  cause  harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or 
property  of  any  person; 

"(2)  the  accusation  or  threat  to  falsely 
accuse  any  person  of  fraud  or  any  crime  or 
any  conduct  which,  if  true,  would  tend  to 
disgrace  such  other  person  or  in  any  way 
subject  him  to  ridicule,  or  any  conduct 
which,  if  true,  woiUd  tend  to  disgrace  such 
other  person  or  In  any  way 'subject  him  to 
ridicule  or  contempt  of  society; 

"(3)  false  accusations  made  to  another 
person,  including  any  credit  reporting 
agency,  that  a  consumer  has  not  paid  a  Just 
debt,  or  threat  to  so  make  such  false  accu- 
sations; 


"  (4)  the  threat  to  sell  or  assign  to  another 
the  obligation  of  the  consumer  with  an  at- 
tending representation  or  implication  that 
the  result  of  such  sale  or  assignment  would 
be  that  the  consumer  would  lose  any  de- 
fense to  the  claim  or  would  be  subjected  to 
harsh,  vindictive,  or  abusive  coUection  at- 
tempts; and 

"(5)  the  threat  that  nonpayment  of  an 
alleged  claim  wUl  result  in  the  arrest  of 
any  person. 

"(d)  No  debt  collector  shall  unreasonably 
oppress,  harass,  or  abuse  any  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  or  attempt  to 
coUect  any  claim  alleged  to  be  due  and 
owing  by  that  person  or  another  in  any  of 
the  following  ways: 

"(1)  the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  lan- 
guage or  language  that  la  intended  to  un- 
reasonably abuse  the  hearer  or  reader; 

"  ( 2 )  the  placement  of  telephone  caUs  with- 
out disclosure  of  the  caUer's  identity  or  with 
the  intent  to  harass  or  threaten  any  person 
at  the  called  number:  and 

"(3)  causing  expense  to  any  person  in  the 
form  of  long-distance  telephone  tolls,  tele- 
gram fees,  or  other  charges  inciured  by  a 
medium  of  communication,  by  concealment 
of  the  true  purpose  of  the  notice,  letter, 
message,  or  communication. 

"(e)  No  debt  coUector  shaU  unreasonably 
publicize  information  relating  to  any  al- 
leged indebtedness  or  debtor  in  any  of  the 
following  ways: 

"  ( 1 )  the  false  communication  of  any  infor- 
mation relating  to  a  consumer's  indebtedness 
to  any  employer  or  his  agent  except  where 
such  indebtedness  has  been  guaranteed  by 
the  employer  or  the  employer  has  requested 
the  loan  giving  rise  to  the  Indebtedness  and 
except  where  such  communication  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  attachment  or"  execution 
after  Judgments  as  authorized  by  law; 

"(2)  the  disclosure,  publication,  or  com- 
munication of  false  information  relating  to 
a  consumer's  indebtedness  to  any  relative  or 
family  member  of  the  consvimer  unless  such 
person  is  known  to  the  debt  collector  to  be  a 
member  of  the  same  household  as  the  con- 
sumer, except  through  proper  legal  action  or 
process  or  at  the  express  and  unsolicited  re- 
quest of  the  relative  or  family  member; 

"(3)  the  disclosure,  publication,  or  com- 
munication of  any  information  relating  to  a 
consumer's  Indebtedness  by  publishing  or 
posting  any  list  of  consumers,  except  for  the 
publication  of  "stop  lists"  to  point-of-sale 
locations  where  credit  is  extended,  or  by  ad- 
vertising for  sale  any  claim  to  enforce  pay- 
ment thereof  or  in  any  other  manner  other 
than  through  proper  legal  action,  process,  or 
proceeding;  and 

"(4)  the  use  of  any  form  of  conununlca- 
tlon  to  the  consumer,  which  ordinarily  may 
be  seen  by  any  other  persons,  that  displays 
or  conveys  any  Information  about  the  aUeged 
claim  other  than  the  name,  address,  and 
phone  number  of  the  debt  collector. 

"(f)  No  debt  collector  shaU  use  any  fraudu- 
lent, deceptive,  or  misleading  representation 
or  means  to  collect  or  attempt  to  coUect 
claims  or  to  obtain  information  concerning 
consumers  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 

"(1)  the  use  of  any  company  name,  whUe 
engaged  in  debt  collection,  other  than  the 
debt   collector's   true   company   name; 

"(2)  the  faUure  to  clearly  disclose  in  aU 
written  communications  made  to  collect  or 
attempt  to  coUect  a  claim  or  to  obtain  or 
attempt  to  obtain  information  about  a  con- 
sumer, that  the  debt  ooUector  is  attempting 
to  collect  a  claim  and  that  any  information 
obtained  will  be  used  for  that  purpose; 

"(3)  any  false  representation  that  the  debt 
coUector  has  in  his  possession  information  or 
something  of  value  for  the  consumer,  that  is 
madp  to  soUclt  or  discover  information  about 
the  consumer; 

"(4)  the  failure  to  clearly  disclose  the 
name  and  full  btisiness  address  of  the  person 
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to  whom  the  dalm  haa  been  Msigned  for  col- 
lection, or  to  wbom  the  claim  is  owed,  at  the 
time  at  maWng  any  demand  for  money: 

"(5)  any  false  repreaentatlon  or  Implica- 
tion of  the  character,  extent,  or  amount  of  a 
claim  against  a  oonaumer,  or  of  Its  status  In 
any  legal  proceeding; 

"(6)  any  false  represenUttlon  or  false  Im- 
plication that  any  debt  collector  la  Touched 
for.  bonded  by,  affiliated  with  or  an  Instru- 
meutallty,  agent,  or  official  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  or 
District  goTemment; 

"(7)  the  use  or  distribution  or  sale  of  any 
written  communication  which  stimulates  or 
Is  falsely  represented  to  be  a  document  au- 
thorized, issued,  or  approved  by  a  court,  an 
official,  or  any  other  legally  constituted  or 
authorized  authority,  or  which  creates  a  false 
impression  about  its  aoiut^,  authorization, 
or  approval: 

"(8)  any  representation  that  an  existing 
obligation  of  the  constimer  may  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  attorney's  fees.  Investi- 
gation fees,  service  fees,  or  any  other  fees 
or  charges  when  In  fact  such  fees  or  charges 
may  not  legally  be  added  to  the  existing 
obligation;  and 

"(9)  any  false  representation  or  false  im- 
pression atraut  the  status  or  true  nature  of 
or  the  servloes  rendered  by  the  debt  collector 
or  his  business. 

"(g)  No  debt  collector  shall  use  unfair  or 
unconscionable  means  to  collect  or  attempt 
to  collect  any  claim  in  any  of  the  following 
ways: 

"(l)  the  seeking  or  obtaining  of  any  writ- 
ten statement  or  acknowledgment  In  any 
form  that  specifies  that  a  consumer's  obli- 
gation Is  one  Incurred  for  necessaries  of  life 
where  the  original  obligation  was  not  in  fact 
Incurred  for  such  necessaries; 

■■(2)  the  seeking  or  obtaining  of  any  writ- 
ten statement  or  acknowledgment  in  any 
form  containing  an  affirmation  of  any  obli- 
gation by  a  consumer  who  has  been  declared 
bankrupt  without  cleariy  disclosing  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  such  affirmation 
and  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  not  legal- 
ly obligated  to  m&ke  such  affirmation; 

"(3)  the  collection  or  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect from  the  consumer  all  or  any  part  of 
the  debt  collector's  fee  or  charge  for  services 
rendered; 

"(4)    the  collection  of  or  the  attempt  to 

y  collect    any    Interest    or    other    charge,    fee. 

\         or  esqjense  Incidental  to  the  principal  obll- 

\        gatlon  unless  such  Interest  or  incidental  fee, 

I       charge,  or  expense  is  expressly  authorized  by 

/       the  agreement  creating  the  obligation  and 

legally  chargeable  to  the  consumer  or  unless 

such   interest   or   incidental   fee.   charge,   or 

expense  Is  expressly  authorized  by  law;  and 

"(5)  any  communication  with  a  consumer 
whenever  It  appears  that  the  consumer  has 
notified  the  creditor  that  he  Is  represented 
by  an  attorney  and  the  attorney's  name 
and  address  are  known. 

"(h)  No  debt  collector  shall  use.  or  dis- 
tribute, sell,  or  prepare  for  use,  any  written 
communication  that  violates  or  fails  to  con- 
form to  United  States  postal  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

"(1)  No  debt  collector  shall  take  or  accept 
for  assignment  any  of  the  following; 

"(1)  an  assignment  of  any  claim  for  at- 
torney's fees  which  have  not  been  lawfully 
provided  for  La  the  writing  evidencing  the 
obligation;  or 

"(3)  an  asslgimient  for  collection  of  any 
claim  upon  which  suit  haa  been  filed  or 
Judgment  obtained,  without  the  debt  col- 
lector first  making  a  reaaonatale  aCort  to 
contact  the  attorney  representlnc  tk«  con- 
sumer. 

"(J)(l)  Proof,  by  substantial  evidence, 
that  a  debt  collector  has  wlUfuUy  violated 
any  provision  at  tbe  foccgotng  nitaaectlons  of 
this  section  shaU  mibjeet  such  debt  oollector 
to  liability  to  any  person  alTected  by  such 


violation  for  all  damages  proximately  caused 
by  the  violation. 

"(3)  Punitive  damages  may  be  awarded  to 
any  person  affected  by  a  wUlfnl  vKdatlon  of 
the  foregoing  sabseetlons  of  this  asctton, 
when  and  in  such  amount  as  Is  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  court  and  trier  of  fact. 
5  28-3815.  Administrative  enforcement 

"(a)   As  used  Ln  this  section — 

"(1)  "Commlsloner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his  dele- 
gated agent: 

"(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  chapter  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  Commissioner.  Nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  au- 
thority and  Jtirlsdlction  of  the  respective 
agencies  designated  In  section  108  of  the 
Truth -In-Lending  Act  (82  Stat.  146  et  seq  ; 
15  use.  1601  et  seq  I. 

■■§  28-3816.  Inconsistent  laws:  What  law 
governs 

"If  any  provision  of  law  or  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder  is  Inconsistent  with 
this  chapter,  this  chapter  shall  govern,  unless 
this  chapter  or  the  incon-slstent  provision  of 
the  other  laws  specifically  provides  other- 
wise." 

Sec.  5.  Section  571  of  tiUe  16  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  16-571    Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

"(U  The  term  'wages'  me«ns  compensa- 
tion paid  or  payable  for  personal  services, 
whether  denominated  as  wages,  salary,  com- 
mission, bonus,  or  otherwise,  and  includes 
periodic  payments  pursuant  to  a  pension  or 
retirement  program. 

"(2)  The  term  "disposable  wages'  means 
that  part  of  the  earnings  of  any  individual 
remaining  after  the  deduction  from  those 
earnings  of  any  amounts  required  by  law  to 
be  withheld. 

"(3)  The  term  'garnishment'  means  any 
legal  or  equitable  procedure  through  which 
the  wages  of  any  individual  are  required  to  be 
withheld  for  pvayment  of  any  debt." 

Sec.  6.  The  text  of  clauses  (1).  (2).  and 
(3i.  in  the  first  paragraph  of  section  16-572 
of  subchapter  in  of  chapter  5  of  title  16.  Dl.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
a.-;  follows: 

"ID  25  p^r  cenuim  of  his  disposable  wages 
that  week,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  by  which  his  disposable 
wages  for  that  week  exceed  thirty  times  the 
Federal  minimum  hourly  wag<»  prescribed  by 
section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  use.  206)  In  effect  at  the 
time  the  wages  are  payable, 
whichever  Is  less.  In  the  case  of  wages  for 
any  pay  period  other  than  a  week,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe  a  multiple  of  the 
Federal  minimum  hourly  wage  equivalent  In 
effect  to  that  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)." 

Sec.  7.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  5  of  tlUe 
16,  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Ls  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sections: 

"5  16—583.  No  garnisliment  before  Judgment 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  prior  to  entry  o  judgment  In  an  action 
against  a  debtor,  the  creditor  may  not  ob- 
tain an  interest  In  any  property  of  the  debtor 
by  sAtachment,  gamlshmont.  or  like  proceed- 
ings. 

"I  16-584.  No  discharge  from  employment 
for  garnishment 
"No  employer  shall  discharge  an  employee 
for  the  reason  that  a  creditor  of  the  employee 
has  subjected  or  attempted  to  subject  unpaid 
earnings  of  the  employee  to  garnishment  or 
like  proceedings  directed  to  the  onployer  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  Judgment." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  analysis  ol  chapter  33  of 
UUe  38  of  subtitle  n.  District  ot  ColiunbU 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item : 


'28-3308.  Finance  charge  on  direct  install- 
ment loans." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subtitle  n  of  tlUe  28, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Items: 

"36.  Motor      Vehicle      Installment 

Loans 28-3601. 

"37.  Revolving  Credit  Accounts...  28-3701. 
••38.  Consumer   Protections 28-3801  " 

(c)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  ni  of 
chapter  5  of  title  16,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"16-583.  No  garnishment  before  Judgment. 
"16-584.  No  discharge  from  employment  for 
garnishment." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  4,  1913 
(relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  business  of 
loaning  money  in  the  District  of  Columbia) 
(DC.  Code.  Kecs  26  601  — 26-611) .  is  amended  . 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  Act  the 
following : 

"Sec.  14  (a)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  loan,  or  to  the 
making  of  any  loan  — 

"(1)  to  any  corporation  which  Is  unable 
to  plead  any  statutes  against  usury  In  any 
action; 

'\.2)  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  does  not 
e.\ceed  the  maximum  lawful  rate  of  interest 
whlcii  \Vk>uld  be  applicable  to  such  loan  but 
for  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  secured  on  real  estate  located  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"  (4)  to  a  borrower  residing,  doing  business, 
or  Incorporated  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or 

"(5)  greater  than  $10,000. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  pers*B_or  circum- 
stance. Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
section,  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby." 

(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  loan  made,  or  to  the  making  of  any 
loan,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  Act  of  February  4, 
1913  (as  specified  in  section  13  of  such  Act); 
except  that  such  amendment  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  loan  made,  or  to  the  mak- 
ing of  any  loan,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
concerning  which  an  action  under  such  Act 
of  February  4.  1913.  has  been  filed  in  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  on  or  before 
November  10.  1971. 

Sec  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1971". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  30.  line  13,  strike  out  "false"  and 
immediately  following  "of  any"  insert 
"false". 

Page  38.  In  the  matter  Immediately  fol- 
lowing line  6.  strike  out  "District"  and  in- 
sert  In   lieu   thereof   "Direct". 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  move 

to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  H.R. 
12115,  as  amended,  as  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report,  are — 

First.  To  establish  maximum  Interest 
ceiling  rates  in  connection  with  direct 
installment  loans  and  direct  automobile 
installment  loans. 

Second.  To  establish  tnaTimiim  credit 
service  charge  rates  for  rwohrlng  credit 
accounts  including  credit  cards,  growing 
out  of  retail  sales  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Third.  To  provide  consumers  with 
remedies  and  safeguards  against  fraud- 
ulent sales,  credit,  and  ooUectkm  prac- 
tices. 
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Fourth.  To  revise  certain  elements  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  garnishment  of 
wages. 

Fifth.  To  restate  the  limited  applica- 
tion of  the  "Loan  Shark"  Act  thus  re- 
lieving persons  engaged  in  money  lend- 
ing at  lawful  interest  rates  from  the 
terms  of  the  act. 

NrCD    rOB   LEGISLATION 

Hearings  were  held  on  November  29 
and  30,  1971,  at  which  bankers,  mer- 
ctiants,  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, representatives  of  consumer 
groups  and  the  public  testified.  The  tes- 
timony and  information  received  by 
the  Committee,  clearly  demonstrated  the 
need  for  changing  the  existing  interest 
rates,  setting  maximum  interest  and 
service  charges  for  credit  sales,  and 
the  restatement  of  the  law  relating  to 
small,  high  interest  loans  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital. 

The  Nation's  Capital  is  a  61  square 
mile  "island"  surrounded  by  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  11  larg- 
est banJu  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  com- 
pete for  business  with  District  banks  by 
operating  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Dis- 
trict by  way  of  branch-banks,  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  or  actual  head  offices. 
Competition  between  the  banks  of  the 
three  neighboring  jurisdictions,  which 
should  be  considerable  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public,  is  impaired  by  cur- 
rent conditions  in  the  consumer  credit 
field.  Significantly,  Federal  legislation 
affecting  consumer  lending  by  District 
of  Columbia  banks  has  not  passed  Con- 
gress since  at  least  1902.  The  sole  excep- 
tion, although  banks  not  specifically 
mentioned,  may  be  the  automobile  loan 
law  enacted  in  1S60. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  con- 
sumer money  is  not  available  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Your  committee  believes  one  com- 
pelling reason  is  the  lack  of  comi)etition 
among  neighboring  banks  resulting  in  a 
higher  Interest  rate.  When  banks  are 
hampered  in  maintaining  their  compara- 
tive position  because  of  an  inadequate 
return  in  granting  a  loan,  the  consumer 
borrower  is  often  denied  the  right  to 
make  a  loan. 

SMALL    INSTALLMENT    LOANS 

The  record  before  the  committee  dur- 
ing recoit  hearings  in  late  November, 
preponderates  in  favor  of  fJ^nnging  the 
maximum  interest  rate  ceilings.  Mr.  L.  A. 
Jennings,  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
Riggs  National  Bank  and  on  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, testified  before  the  committee  that 
an  important  phase  of  banking  competi- 
tion is  the  ability  to  make  consiuner 
loans,  that  is.  personal  unsecured  install- 
ment loans  and  direct  automobile  install- 
ment loans,  at  interest  rates  which  per- 
mit a  fair  profit.  Competitive  forces  are 
strong  in  the  field  of  bank  lending  activ- 
ity and.  If  tlie  factors  governing  the 
granting  of  such  loans  are  approximately 
even,  the  rates  charged  by  banks  are  gov- 
erned by  competition.  If  ceiling  rate  re- 
strictions require  that  consumer  install- 
ment loans  be  made  on  about  a  break- 
even basis  from  the  standpoint  of  profit, 
or  at  a  small  operating  loss  for  ttie  aver- 
age Itwm,  or  even  at  a  negligible  profit, 
the  lending  policy  governing  the  granting 
of  such  loans  must  be  tmtfoly  tjonserva- 


tlve  because  the  latitude  for  a  normal 
small  percentage  of  loan  losses  does  not 
exist.  Banks  faced  with  the  dilemma  are 
not  competitive  with  banks  able  to  make 
consumer  installment  loans  at  rates 
which  produce  a  fair  profit.  When  con- 
sumer loans  can  be  made  on  the  latter 
basis,  the  lending  policy  can  safely  be 
liberalized  to  serve  far  more  people.  While 
loan  lasses  under  the  more  liberal  policy 
will  increase  to  some  extent,  earnings  are 
sufficient  to  absorb  them  and  provide  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  bank.  A  better 
and  more  constructive  job  has  been  done 
for  all  ccMicemed. 

In  the  installment  credit  and  small - 
loan  fields.  Virginia  and  Maryland  are 
permitted  a  ceiling  rate  enabling  banks 
in  those  States  to  make  such  loans  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  residents  who  are  fre- 
quently denied  such  loans  by  District 
banks  because  of  the  lower  interest  ceil- 
ings. Such  lower  ceilings  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  for  these  tsrpes  of  loans, 
which  involve  a  higher  degree  of  risk  and 
higher  reserves,  have  caused  District  of 
Columbia   banks  to   refuse  such  loans. 
This  requires  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents, and  many  resident-    of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  who  work  in  Washington 
and    also    maintain    banking    relations 
here,  to  borrow  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
at  higher  but  fair  rates.  The  anomalous 
situation  thus  exists  that  borrowers  bor- 
row where  the  interest  rates  are  higher 
rather  tlian  where  they  are  lower.  This 
anomaly  is  created  by  lenders  frequently 
refusing  to  lend  at  the  lower  rates  which 
do  not  compensate  for  the  average  losses 
sustained,  and  provide  no  profit  margin. 
Statistics  show  that  the  growth  of  such 
loans  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1970 
over  1969  was  11.7  percent  whereas  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  was  a  decline 
of  3.5  percent.  This  disparity  in  interest 
rate  ceilings  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  two  States  contained  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  has 
produced    this    inequitable    result.    The 
failure  to  correct  it  by  enacting  S.  1938 
will  further  Impair  the  health  of  con- 
sumer credit  lending  by  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  two  States  contained  in 
competitive  advantage  to  banks  across 
the  river  in  Virginia  or  across  the  street 
in  Maryland. 

Increasing  the  maximum  interest  rate 
ceilings  was  also  favored  by  several  retail 
organizations  and  Benny  L.  Kass.  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner,  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  Executive  Director.  District 
of  Columbia  Commission  on  Interest 
Rates  and  Consumer  Credit  and  a  leading 
advocate  of  consumer  protections. 

TRK  LOAN  SSARK  ACT 

To  understand  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  its  importance,  it  is  necessary  to 
briefly  review  the  legislative  history  of  the 
"loan  shaiii  act."  Concern  over  the 
vicious  practices  of  certain  "racketeer" 
lending  operators  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  engaging  in  making  small 
loans  at  Interest  rates  running  as  high 
as  300  percent  commanded  the  attention 
and  condemnation  of  the  Congress  from 
1911  through  1913  this  legislation  was 
actively  considered,  debated,  and  was 
reported  from  committees  and  finally 
enacted  by  Congress. 


The  entire  thrust  of  this  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress  was  directed  to 
the  nefarious  practices  of  the  small  loan 
sharks.  Other  Isiding  practices  by  other 
financial  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  not  in  question  as  a  part 
of  the  issues  involved  in  this  legislation. 
There  was  but  one  purpose  in  this  action 
by  the  Congress.  When  the  total  of  eUI 
circumstances  and  debate  and  the  legis- 
lative action  is  reviewed  and  understood, 
the  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  circum- 
scribe this  particular  type  of  practice 
so  that  it  would  be  imder  strict  control 
and  subject  to  rigid  regulation  calling 
for  criminal  penalties  for  violation.  There 
was  no  purpose,  thought,  or  intent  to 
ai>ply  directly  or  indirectly  any  of  the 
sanctions  prescribed  In  the  "loan  shark" 
act  against  lending  operations  by  persons 
or  institutians  engaging  in  the  lending 
of  money  at  interest  rates  which  were 
lawful  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code. 

"LOAN    SHARK"    LENDING 

The  practical  effect  of  the  statement 
by  the  Congress  was  that  these  engaged 
in  lending  sums  of  money  at  rates  of  in- 
terest above  the  lawful  rate,  then  6  per- 
cent on  both  oral  and  written  contracts, 
would  be  limited  to  lending  sums  not 
greater  than  $200  to  any  one  person  and 
at  interest  rates  not  in  excess  of  1  percent 
per  month  interest.  Collateral  provisions 
of  the  act  required  a  penal  bond,  licen- 
sing and  an  aimual  fee  of  $500,  and  spec- 
ified criminal  penalties  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  principal  and  interest  of  any 
unlawful  loan. 

In  stating  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the 
Congress  expressed  in  a  series  of  sectioiis 
various  portions  of  the  above  mentioned 
provisions  and  at  the  close  of  the  act 
listed  the  then  known  institutions  en- 
gaged in  lawful  lending  to  Indicate  that 
no  provisions  of  the  act  were  to  apply  to 
such  lending  activity. 

At  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Loan  Shark  Act.  all  interest  above  6  per- 
cent was  usurious  under  law  except  for 
the  rates  prescribed  in  the  "Loan  Shark 
Act"  and  otherwise  provided  for  pawn- 
brokers. Thus,  the  specifying  rate  of 
"6  percent  interest"  in  section  1  of  the 
act  had  the  equivalent  in  intent  of  the 
Congress  stating  "the  lawful  rate  of  in- 
terest," which  if  substituted  would  have 
accomplished  precisely  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  act. 

The  first  change  in  law  of  consequence 
happened  in  1920,  when  the  lawful  inter- 
est rate  was  restated  by  Congress  as  being 
6  percent  on  oral  contract  and  8  percent 
on  written  contract,  which  provisions  of 
law  exists  today. 

By  applying  the  literal  terms  of  section 
1  of  the  Loan  Shark  Act  rather  than  the 
intent,  groups,  organizations,  and  asso- 
ciations, not  contemEdated  in  1913  as 
being  financial  institutions,  who  may 
have  made  loans  after  1920  at  the  lawfiU 
rate  but  in  excess  of  6  percent  could  be 
found  in  violation  of  the  Loan  Shark  Act. 
However,  in  that  year  an  action  was 
brought  aa  a  debt  involving  $177,&00  se- 
cured by  a  first  trust  on  real  estate.  If 
the  debtor  had  prevailed,  the  lebder 
would  bare  forf ^ted  ail  interest  and  the 
rxlneipal  amoiait.  The  Court,  however, 
held  that  the  loan  shark  law  was  in- 
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tended  to  apply  to  small  loans  only. 
iVon  Rosen  v.  Dtan  (1920,  41  P.  2d  982. 
59APP.D.C.359).) 
In  the  Intervening  yeai-s  since  the  1920 


TTie  new  section  makes  its  terms  in- 
an;>llcable  to  any  loan  or  miUring  of  any 
loan — 

'Slrst,  to  corporations  which  may  not 


case,  court  decisions  have  gradually  al-     legally  plead  the  defense  of  usury- 


tered  the  interpretation  of  the  law  to  a 
point  where  a  question  began  to  grow  in 
the  financial  conmiunity  as  to  whether  or 
not  legitimate  lending  operations  could 
be  imdertaken  tUtjsent  having  the  partic- 
ular name  of  the  type  of  lending  business 
speciflcally  exempted  by  the  statute.  As 
KD.  offset  to  the  reach  of  the  coiu-t  in  the 
direction  of  applying  the  loan  shark  stat- 
ute more  widely,  the  Congress  from  time 
to  time  enacted  additional  provisions  of 


Second,  loans  which  carry  an  Interest 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  lawful  rate  of 
interest; 

Third,  loans  secured  on  real  estate  lo- 
cated outside  the  EWstaict  of  Columbia; 

Fourth,  loans  to  borrowers  residing, 
doing  business,  or  incorporated  outside 
the  District;  and 

Fifth,  loans  greater  than  $10,000  in 
amount. 

Subsection    (b)    of   the  new  section. 


law  naming  other  types  of  businesses     states  a  customary  saving  clause. 


such  as  life  insurance  companies  and 
small  investment  trust  companies,  and 
some  nonproilt  corporations  as  lawful 
businesses  except  for  the  expended  ap- 
plications of  the  Loan  Shark  Act. 

THX    PAKKWOOD    CABC 

The  Parkwood  decision  of  November 
10  struck  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
quake  and  shook  the  foundations  of 
financial  institutions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  shock  waves  to  other 
financial  centers  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  court  indicated  that  the  Loan 
Shark  Act  "plainly  applies  to  all  who  are 
in  the  business  of  lending  money  on  a 
security  at  a  rate  of  interest  In  excess  of 
6  percent,  except  those  types  of  organiza- 
tions speciflcally  exempted  from  cover- 
age" by  the  act,  real  estate  investment 
trusts,  mortgage  bankers,  union  pension 
funds,  fraternal  orders,  real  estate  brok- 
ers, charitable  foundations,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  nu- 
merous others  found  themselves  exposed 
to  financial  strangulation.  The  conse- 
quence of  cancellation  of  $1  billion  of 
mortgEige  debt  and  interest  due. thereon 
appeared  to  be  imminent. 

In  committee  hearings,  every  type  of 
financial  institution  joined  in  the  expres- 
sion of  alarm  and  the  urgency  of  imme- 
diate action  by  the  Congress  to  restate 
the  application  of  the  Loan  Shark  Act  so 
as  to  prevent  the  catastrophic  losses. 

KESTATSMEMT    OF    XHTUXSet 

Our  committee  approached  these  prob- 
lems with  the  concept  that  if  the  full  pur- 
pose and  Intent  of  the  Loan  Shark  Act, 
as  to  its  limited  application,  were  made 
effective,  the  difficulties  of  the  financial 
community  would  be  erased.  All  loans  in 
excess  of  $200  would  be  exempt  from  ap- 
plication of  the  act  and  only  those  of 
$200  or  less,  on  which  the  interest  rate 
was  in  excess  of  the  lawful  rate  up  to  a 
maximum  of  1  percent  a  month,  woiUd 
be  covered. 

The  principles  of  equity  would  be  ob- 
tained in  that  the  parties  to  a  contract 
would  remain  to  the  position  which  they 
held  at  the  time  of  voluntarily  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  mutual  consider- 
ations, complying  with  the  existing  law 
as  it  was  then  understood  and  inter- 
preted. No  windfall  and  no  unjust  en- 
richment may  arise  from  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Intent  which  was  embodied  in 
the  Loan  Shark  Act  and  effective  until 
recent  years. 

The  proTlsioas  of  the  Loan  Shark  Act 
are  amended  by  section  9  at  this  bill  In 
several  respects,  adding  a  new  section  14 
to  the  act. 


Among  the  ImmedlAte  local  eona«quencea 
which  have  already  occurred  has  been  the 
stopping.  In  the  mldat  of  construction,  of 
a  number  of  projects  for  low  income  and 
elderly  persons.  It  has  also  dramatically  cur- 
tailed sources  of  funds  for  much  needed  fu- 
ture building  projects. 

While  Section  0  Is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Mortgage  Bankers"  portion  of  the 
BUI.  let  me  assure  you  that  this  Is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  Is  true  that  the  failure  to  obtain 
relief  would  probably  wipe  out  the  entire 
mortgage  banking  industry  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  this  would  represent  only 
a  tiny  fraction  (estimated  at  not  more  than 
2'~c)  of  the  losses  which  would  be  entailed. 
The  remaining  98%  of  the  losses  would  be 
sustained  by  the  recipients  of  the  pensions 
from  the  affected  pension  trust  funds,  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  charitable  organizations, 
the  policy  holders  of  the  life  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  Individuals  located 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Your  assistance  In  preventing  this  financial 
debacle  Is  urgently  solicited.  Our  Industry  Is 
not  directly  involved  In  any  other  portion 
of  the  Bill  but  we  have  found  no  objection- 
able provisions  therein. 
Respectfully, 

LotTis  H.  Mann. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmir)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

PERMISSION   FOB  COMMITTEE  ON   RULES  TO   FILE 
PRIVILECED    REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  nevertheless  out  of  precaution 
and  the  desire  to  facilitate  matters,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


Subsection  9(b)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  terms  of  the  amendment  shall  be 
considered  as  effective  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act  except  that  such 
amendment  shaU  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  loan  made  or  the  making  of  a  loan 
which  is  the  subject  of  an  action  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  act  of 
February  4,  1913.  which  was  filed  in 
court  on  or  before  November  10,  1971. 

As  to  this  latter  provision,  our  commit- 
tee is  aware  of  the  legislative  approach 
used  by  the  Congress  to  support  the  full 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Portal  to  Portal 
Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  84,  29  U.S.C  251- 
62)  which  became  necessary  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  in  Anderson  v.  Mt  Clem- 
ens Pottery  Co.  (238  U,S.  680).  This  new 
section  restating  the  essence  of  the  Loan 
Shark  Act  as  a  statute  of  very  limited 
appUcability,  is  a  milder  but  equally  pur- 
poseful legislative  action  toward  assuring 
the  application  of  the  act  within  its  real 
context  and  intent.  ^^  ^ ^ „ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following     on  Rules  may  have  untU  inidnight  to- 
letter  in  support  of  this  legislation: 

Wilkes  &  Artis. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  13  1971 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan  and 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
US.  House  ol  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  special  counsel  for  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Metropoli- 
tan Washington.  Inc.  and  am  writing  this  let- 
ter at  the  request  of  Mr.  DensU  O.  Nichols 
President  of  the  Association. 

We  have  examined  the  language  of  Sec- 
tion 9  of  HR  12115  and  believe  It  wlU  give 
the  relief  which  Is  so  urgently  needed  as  a 
result  of  the  Parkwood  decision.  Aside  from 
mere  editorial  changes.  It  is  the  language 
which  we  agreed  upon  with  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  and  which  they  found  satis- 
factory from  their  standpoint. 

L«t  me  again  urge  immediate  enactment 
of  this  Bill.  We  know  of  well  over  one  billion 
dollars  of  mortgages  which  have  either  been 
voided  or  their  validity  cast  into  grave  doubt 
by  the  Parkwood  case.  We  are  entirely  satis- 
fied that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  mU- 
Uons,  and  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars  ot  other 
mortgages  In  the  same  situation.  Theee 
mortgages  are  held  by  pension  trust  funds, 
charitable  organizations,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  commercial  banks,  life  Insur- 
ance companies,  individuals  whose  life  sav- 
ings are  represented  thereby  and  many  other 
persons  and  organizations. 

Unless  this  BUI  Is  enacted  and  these  mort- 
gages validated  in  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  parties  and  unless  this 
action  is  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, we  cannot  foresee  exactly  what  wlU 
occur  but  we  are  certain  that  the  Wnanfit^i 
repercussions  will  be  disastrous  for  many, 
many  investors,  quite  possibly  reaching  into 
every  state  In  the  Union. 


night  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  some  indication  what  these  re- 
ports might  be? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  I  will  try  to  reply  in  my 
own  rather  befuddled  mind  about  what 
the  situation  is  right  now — as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  perfectly  aware — 
there  are  a  couple  of  rather  controversial 
matters  that  are  in  conference,  one  of 
which  is  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill. 

These  conferees  have  been  unable  to 
come  to  any  conclusion.  They  are  still 
manipulating,  or  dickering,  or  conferring, 
I  guess  would  be  the  word  to  use  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  had  scheduled  a 
meeting  for  11:30  this  morning  to  hear 
these  Members,  or  at  least  one  of  them, 
but  because  of  the  matters  I  have  just 
stated,  the  status  of  the  meeting  was 
called  off. 

Now  I  do  not  know  just  what  is  going 
to  happen  any  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  does.  But  that  is  the  status 
of  it  and  that  is  the  reason  for  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  have 
breakfast  this  morning  before  the  meet- 
ing at  7:30  o'clock  was  called  off?  Did 
the  gentleman  lay  It  was  7 :  30  this  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  COLMER.  No.  it  was  at  11 :30  ajn. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man to  say  the  meeting  was  called  for 
7:30  ajn. 

Mr.  COLMER.  No,  this  was  before 
lunch  that  the  meeting  was  scheduled 
and  not  before  breakfast. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
dOTie  it  again.  They  have  handed  down 
a  ridiculous  ruling  which,  if  we  do  not 
correct  its  impact  by  the  pending  legis- 
lation, will  have  a  disastrous  and  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  economic  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
legislation  we  have  before  us  at  this  time 
is  designed  to  correct  that  ruling,  and 
therefore.  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  bills  that  we  have  had  before 
this  House  affecting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  many  years.  I  consider  it  emer- 
gency legislation.  This  Congress  must 
pass  this  bill,  and  we  must  pass  it  before 
this  Congress  adjourns. 

Everyone  who  has  participated  in  the 
hearings  and  knows  anything  about  this 
bill  and  its  background  agrees  that  it  is 
emergency  legislation  and  must  be 
passed. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  bill,  therefore, 
is  actually  not  controversial.  The  only 
disagreement  that  we  have  ever  had  con- 
cerning this  legislation  is  whether  or  not 
we  should  consolidate,  alorig  with  this 
matter,  other  problems  that  we  would 
like  to  resolve.  In  other  words,  the  ques- 
ticxi  is  whether  other  legislation  should 
ride  piggyback  by  means  of  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  in  this  Congress,  legis- 
lation that  all  of  lis  agree  must  be  passed. 
There  is  nothing  improper  about  that 
procedure,  and  our  colleagues  who  want 
other  matters  considered  are  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  get  this  other  legislation 
passed.  We  have  heard  what  could  be 
considered  to  be  threats  from  some  of 
our  cc^eagiies  who  have  said  that  if  cer- 
tain matters  were  not  included  along 
with  this  legislation,  they  would. do  all 
they  could  to  defeat  the  bill.  In  fact,  we 
have  heard  threats  from  the  other  body 
that  if  certain  matters,  such  as  consimier 
legislaticm,  were  not  included  along  with 
legislation  mi  this  particular  problem, 
the  other  body  would  not  pass  the  legis- 
lation. 

This  is  most  serious.  This  problem 
must  be  resolved  before  this  Congress 
adjourns,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
not  insist  that  we  bum  down  the  bam 
to  get  at  the  rats,  and  insist  that  the 
bill  be  perfect  in  all  other  respects  before 
it  will  have  their  support. 

We  have  tried  to  compromise  this 
matter,  and  to  compromise  with  those 
who  wanted  other  matters  Included.  We 
have  tried  to  take  those  other  matters 
out  of  the  bm  when  we  heard  threats 
that  it  would  not  otherwise  obtain  the 
support  of  certain  colleagues.  Then  we 


put  certain  matters  back  into  the  bill 
with  various  amendments.  As  a  result, 
we  think  we  now  have  a  reasonable  com- 
promise which  our  colleagues  can  sup- 
port in  the  bill  we  now  have  before  us. 
I  have  heard  this  bill  labeled  as  a 
banker's  bill.  Actually,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  House  or  this  Congress 
considering  legislation  affecting  the 
banking  industry  just  the  same  as  any 
other  industry.  But  to  label  this  bill  as 
a  banker's  bill,  helping  only  the  bank- 
ers, is  not  true.  That  is  an  unfair  label 
to  place  upon  this  bill. 

If  the  problem  of  mortgage  loans  in 
the  District  is  not  resolved  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital will  be  affected  adversely,  little  peo- 
ple as  well  as  big  people.  There  will  be 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the  con- 
struction industry  who  will  be  laid  off 
because  of  a  drying  up  of  mortgage  loan 
funds  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
There  will  be  many  low-income  people, 
low-income  tenants  who  will  be  denied 
homes  because  construction  will  come 
to  a  halt.  Millions  of  dollars  in  pension 
funds  will  evaporate,  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  life  savings  of  many  in- 
dinduals  will  be  destroyed. 

I  would  say  that  if  this  legislation 
fails  to  pass,  the  large-income  people  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  will  survive  some- 
how. It  is  the  low-income  people,  the 
little  people,  who  will  be  primarily  af- 
fected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  label  this  biU  as  a  special 
interest  bill,  a  mortgage  banker's  bill,  or 
as  a  big  money  bill  is  demagoguery  in  its 
worst  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  problem  we  have  before 
us  here  today? 

In  1913,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  loan  shark  law.  At  that 
time,  the  legal  limit  for  interest  rates  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  6  percent, 
but  those  who  were  in  the  marginal  cate- 
gories, those  who  needed  small  loans  and 
who  could  not  quaUfy  for  loans  at  the 
normal  rate  of  6  percent,  were  being 
charged  usurious  rates  up  to  as  high  as 
300  percent  in  some  instances.  In  an 
effort  to  correct  that  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  the  marginal  and  low- 
income  people  obtain  some  credit,  the 
Congress  passed  a  law  that  provided  that 
for  loans  not  exceeding  $200,  under  a 
special  Ucense  that  would  be  obtained, 
money  could  be  loaned  at  a  rate  as  high 
as  12  percent  per  annum. 

The  law  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
mortgage  loans  made  by  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  Institu- 
tions of  that  sort. 

In  1920,  the  Congress  increased  the 
interest  rate  on  loans  made  on  written 
contracts  from  6  percent  to  8  percent  At 
that  time,  in  1920,  a  suit  was  filed 
charging  that  a  first  trust  in  the  amount 
erf  $177,000  was  in  violati(Hi  of  this  loan 
shark  law  enacted  In  1913.  The  court 
ruled  at  that  time  that  the  loan  shark 


law  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  first 
mortgage  loans,  but  since  that  time  there 
have  been  several  suits  filed  and  several 
further  interpretations  of  the  courts  that 
have  placed  the  question  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  1913  law  applies 
only  to  small  loans  up  to  $200. 

So  Congress  from  time  to  time 
amended  the  law,  and  brought  in  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  insur- 
ance companies  in  order  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  over  and  over  again  that  the 
act  of  1913  was  to  apply  only  to  small 
loans  not  in  excess  of  $200. 

Now  the  comts  in  a  recent  ruling,  in 
the  decision  on  Parkwood,  Inc.  against 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  stated 
that  the  Loan  Shark  Act  applies  to  all 
who  are  in  the  business  of  lending  money 
on  a  security  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent, except  organizations  specifically  ex- 
empted from  its  provisions.  This  meant 
that  mortgage  loans  made  by  banks  in 
the  District,  or  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies prior  to  their  exemption  in  1963. 
would  be  null  and  void  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  interest. 

If  this  decision  is  allowed  to  stand,  it 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  approximately 
$1  billion  in  mortgage  loans  made  in 
good  faith  by  financial  institutions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  And  this  will  affect 
not  only  the  mortgage  bankers— in  fact. 
I  question  whetlier  mortgage  bankers 
would  suffer  as  much  as  other  groups,  be- 
cause in  most  instances  the  mortgage 
bankers  who  made  these  loans  have  sold 
the  loans  to  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  and  these  are  the  people  who 
will  suffer  the  loss  if  this  ruling  is  allowed 
to  stand.  It  would  cut  off  all  funds  that 
would  be  payable  to  tlie  Redevelopment 
Agencies,  and  the  buyers  of  low-income 
housing,  and  all  those  who  would  bene- 
fit from  low-income  housing.  It  will  also 
result  in  construction  workers  being  laid 
off,  so  that  there  would  be  thousands  of 
additional  unemployed  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  tliousands  of  people  who 
would  be  homeless. 

As  I  say,  this  problem  affects  practi- 
cally every  form  of  banking  instituUon 
savings  and  loan  institution,  and  mort- 
gage lending  insUtution  in  tliis  Nation's 
CapiUl.  If  this  biU  does  not  pass,  this 
Parkwood  case  decision  wUl  result  not 
only  in  the  loss  of  $1  billion  in  these 
loans  going  back  over  a  period  of  58 
years,  but  will  dry  up  all  mortgage  funds 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  which  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  an  economically  healthy 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant bill,  which  seeks  to  amend  certain 
provisions  in  present  District  of  Colum- 
bia law  relaUng  to  interest  rates  and 
usury,  speciflcally  by  providing  the 
following: 

First.  Maximum  interest  rates  in  con- 
nectiOTi  with  direct  installment  loans  and 
automobile  installment  loans. 

Second.  Maximum  credit  service 
charge  rates  for  revolving  credit  accounts 
growing  out  of  retail  sales. 

Third.  Revision  of  certain  aspects  of 
garnishment  of  wages. 

Fourth.  Remedies  to  safeguard  con- 
sumers from  fraudulent  sales,  credit,  and 
collection  practices. 
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Fifth.  Exemption  from  the  usury  stat- 
ute for  mortgage  banking  and  real  estate 
investment  tnists,  and  making  retroac- 
tive the  present  exemption  of  life  Insur- 
ance companies  and  small  business  in- 
vestment companies.    * 

The  last-named  of  these  provisions  of 
HJl.  12115.  that  to  protect  the  makers  of 
mortgacre  loans  from  a  grossly  inequita- 
ble inclusion  imder  the  usury  statute,  I 
regard  as  a  highly  important  section  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Loan  Shark 
Act  was  enacted  in  1913,  and  provided 
that  it  would  be  unlawful  to  engage  In  the 
business  of  lending  money  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  rate  greater  than  6  per- 
cent without  procuring  a  license.  Such  a 
licensee  could  charge  as  much  as  12  per- 
cent per  annum,  but  only  on  loans  not  in 
excess  of  $200.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
Congress  at  that  time  had  no  intent  of 
prescribing  these  sanctions  against  lend- 
ing operations  by  any  persons  or  institu- 
tions who  engaged  in  the  lending  of 
money  at  interest  rates  which  are  lawful 
imder  the  District  of  Colimibia  code. 
Rather,  this  act  was  aimed  at  small  loan 
sharks  who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in 
the  nefarious  business  of  lending  money 
in  small  loan  amounts  at  rates  up  to  as 
much  as  300  percent  in  some  instances.  It 
shoiild  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that 
in  1913.  all  interest  rates  higher  than  6- 
percent  were  usurious  imder  District  of 
Columbla'law  except  as  provided  under 
the  Loan  Shark  Act  at  that  time,  as  men- 
tioned above,  or  as  prescribed  specifically 
for  pawn  brokers. 

It  was  not  until  1920  that  it  became 
legally  possible  to  make  loans  in  the  Dis- 
trict at  a  rate  in  excess  of  6  percent, 
other  than  in  the  case  of  persons  licensed 
under  the  Loan  Shark  Act  or  the  Pawn- 
brokers Act.  The  act  of  April  19,  1920, 
provided  a  lawful  rate  of  interest  of  6 
percent  mi  oral  contracts  and  8  percent 
on  written  contracts,  which  provisions  of 
law  exist  today. 

Because  it  was  possible,  by  applsrftig  the 
terms  of  section  1  of  the  Loan  Shark  Act 
literally  and  without  regard  to  intent,  for 
organizations  not  in  existence  in  1913,  or 
not  contemplated  at  that  time  as  being 
financial  institutions,  and  who  may  have 
made  loans  after  1920  at  the  then  law- 
ful rate  but  in  excess  of  6  percent,  to  be 
found  in  violation  of  the  Loan  Shark  Act, 
the  Congress  enacted  from  time  to  time 
additional  provisions  of  law  exempting 
other  type  businesses,  such  as  life  insur- 
ance companies,  small  investment  tnist 
companies,  and  some  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions from  the  loan  shark  law.  These  ex- 
emptions were  prospective,  of  course, 
from  their  time  of  enactment,  and  not 
retroactive.  Meanwhile,  in  the  interval 
between  1913  and  1920,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  on  several  occasions  had 
ruled  that  the  Loan  Shark  Act  applied 
only  to  small  loans.  Also,  the  licensing 
authorities  of  the  District  of  Colimabia 
have  consistently  taken  the  position  that 
a  real  estate  broker,  including  one  who 
loaned  his  own  money,  was  exempt  from 
licensing  under  the  loan  shark  law. 

It  came  as  a  bombsheU,  therefore, 
when  on  November  10,  1971,  the  Uj8. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  decided,  in  the  case  of  In  re: 


Parkwood,  Inc.,  by  a  2-to-l  decision,  that 
contrary  to  the  long-standing  interpreta- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Loan 
Sharic  Act  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
officials  in  charge  of  administering  it, 
that  the  Loan  Shark  Act  "plainly  applies 
to  £ill  who  are  in  the  business  of  lending 
money  on  a  security  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  6  percent,  except  those  types  of  orga- 
nizations specifically  exempted  from  cov- 
erage" by  the  act.  By  reason  of  this  deci- 
sion, real  estate  investment  trusts,  mort- 
gage bankers,  imion  pension  funds,  fra- 
ternal orders,  real  estate  brokers,  chari- 
table foundations,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  numerous 
others  were  immediately  exposed  to 
financial  disaster  as  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  mortgage  loans  were  placed  in 
jeopardy  as  to  the  lenders,  who  stood  to 
lose  not  only  their  interest  but  the  prin- 
cipal of  their  loans  as  well.  This  decision 
also  affects  life  insurance  companies  for 
their  activities  in  lending  prior  to  1963, 
as  well  as  small  business  investment  com- 
panies in  regard  to  loans  made  by  them 
prior  to  1960,  because  those  were  the 
years  in  which  these  organizations  re- 
ceived their  respective  exemptions  from 
the  Loan  Shark  Act,  but  not  on  a  retro- 
active basis. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  devastat- 
ing consequences  of  the  Parkwood  deci- 
sion are  not  limited  to  the  lenders  and 
their  customers.  The  funds  pumped  into 
the  economy  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area  by  large-scale  lenders  are 
essential  to  a  large  segment  of  the  area's 
economy.  For  example,  construction 
contractors  will  be  obliged  to  lay  off 
workers  and  to  withhold  paychecks  as  a 
result  of  the  lenders  being  forced  to  cease 
advancing  funds  on  existing  and  new 
construction  loans.  Similarly,  the  seri- 
ous effects  of  this  decision  on  the  resi- 
dential housing  market  are  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  30  to  50  percent  of  the 
transfers  of  single  family  residences  In 
this  area  are  financed  through  such 
sources.  At  this  time,  a  number  of  sched- 
uled closings  on  such  houses  have  been 
delayed  by  the  Parkwood  decision. 

Under  the  present  uncertain  state  of 
the  law,  many  lenders  will  simply  with- 
draw from  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  loan 
maricet,  because  they  could  suffer  the 
penalty  of  having  their  loans  declared 
void.  Obviously,  they  will  lend  their 
money  in  a  market  where  this  problem 
does  not  exist.  "ITius,  unless  this  problem 
is  remedied  immediately,  the  entire  fi- 
nancial commimity  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  will  be  thrown  into 
chaos,  and  the  total  extent  of  the  reper- 
cussions cannot  now  even  be  estimated. 

It  is  critically  important,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  take  immediate  action 
to  head  off  this  disaster,  in  the  public 
interest,  as  to  allow  the  effect  of  this 
decision  to  stand  would  destroy  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  an  area  where  nor- 
mal commerce  could  be  carried  on.  Many 
institutions  would  become  bankrupt,  in- 
cluding those  providing  retlreflient,  sick 
pay,  and  other  benefits  to  millions  of 
persons;  also,  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons would  be  put  out  of  work. 

In  order  to  avert  this  inH)ending  dis- 
aster, section  9  of  HJl.  12115  provides  a 
new  section  14  to  the  Loan  Shark  Act 


which  will  make  that  act  inapplicable 
to: 

First.  Ixxans  to  corporations  which 
may  not  legally  plead  the  defense  of 
usury; 

Second.  Loans  which  carry  an  inter- 
est rate  not  in  excess  of  the  lawful  rate 
of  interest ; 

Third.  Loans  secured  on  real  estate  lo- 
cated outside  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Fourth.  Loans  to  borrowers  residing, 
doing  business,  or  incorporated  outside 
the  District;  and 

Fifth.  Loans  greater  than  $10,000  in 
amount. 

This  section  provides  also  that  the 
terms  of  this  amendment  shall  be  effec- 
tive from  the  date  of  enactment, of  the 
Loan  Shark  Act,  or  February  4,  1913,  ex- 
cept that  such  amendment  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  loan  made 
which  is  subject  to  an  action  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  imder  the  Loan  Shark 
Act.  which  action  was  filed  in  court  on 
or  before  November  10,  1971,  the  date  of 
the  Parkwood  decision. 

These  provisions  in  section  9  will  sim- 
ply assure  that  the  parties  to  a  contract 
will  be  restored  to  the  position  which 
they  held  at  the  time  they  voluntarily 
entered  into  an  agreement,  complying 
with  the  existing  law  as  it  was  under- 
stood and  interpreted.  No  windfall  or 
unjust  enrichment  may  result  from  the 
enactment  of  these  amendments  to  tlie 
Loan  Shark  Act.  Hence,  I  consider  them 
to  be  entirely  equitable  and  constructive. 

This  bill  also  establishes  new  maxi- 
mum interest  rates  on  direct  Installment 
loans  and  direct  automobile  installment 
loans  by  authorizing  any  federally  in- 
sured bank  or  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ation financing  loans  up  to  $25,000  in 
the  District  to  contract  for  finance 
charges  not  in  excess  of  11.5  percent,  and 
also  to  charge  that  same  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  unpaid  balances  of  principal 
on  direct  motor  vehicle  installment 
loans.  Direct  Installment  motor  vehicle 
loans  are  those  which  are  made  to  an 
owner  who  pledges  the  automobile  as 
security. 

These  provisions  are  supported  by  all 
the  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
local  savings  and  loan  associations,  ma- 
jor retailers,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

While  there  are  many  reasons  why 
consumer  loan  money  Is  not  available  at 
present  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  It  is 
my  opinion  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
is  the  current  lack  of  competition  among 
neighboring  banks  in  this  area.  The  11 
largest  banks  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
operate  on  the  borders  of  the  District  by 
means  of  branch  banks,  banks  owned  by 
holding  companies,  or  actual  head  of- 
fices. Competition  between  the  nearby 
banks  of  these  two  States  and  those  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  matter 
of  consumer  credit  borrowing,  which 
should  be  intense  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  public,  is  presently  much  impaired 
by  current  conditions  in  the  consumer 
credit  field. 

This  is  true  because  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  permit  interest  rates 
on  installment  loans  by  such  institutions 
higher  than  the  8  percent  which  is  the 
ceiling  in  the  District.  Under  present  con- 
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ditlons,  the  cost  to  the  banks  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  making  installment 
loans  is  such  that  there  is  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  lending  institutions.  For  this 
reason,  the  banks  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  frequently  refusing  to  grant 
such  loans.  As  a  result.  District  of  Colum- 
bia residents  as  well  zs  many  residents 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  who  work  in 
the  District,  are  forced  to  borrow  in  the 
neighboring  States,  even  though  the  in- 
terest rates  there  are  higher. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  provision 
in  H.R.  12115  will  serve  to  correct  this 
inequitable  situation,  and  restore  a  meas- 
ure of  health  to  the  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  companies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  eliminating  the  present  un- 
fair advantage  accruing  to  the  lending 
across  the  river  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

Another  important  provision  of  H.R. 
12115  is  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  and  per- 
mits a  retail  seller  or  financial  institu- 
tion engaged  in  business  in  the  District 
to  charge  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  1.5  per- 
cent— 18  percent  per  annum — per  month 
on  that  part  of  the  outstanding  balance 
which  Is  $500  or  less,  and  1  percent — 12 
percent  per  annum — per  month  on  that 
part  of  this  amount  which  is  more  than 
$500. 

Revolving  credit  accounts  are  an  old 
and  well-established  method  whereby 
credit  is  extended  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services  on  time.  Re- 
cently, banks  have  become  active  in  this 
field.  In  bank  credit  card  operations, 
the  smaller  merchants  receive  the  added 
advantage  of  receiving  cash  turned  ov?r 
to  the  credit  card  companies  and  are 
reUeved  of  all  collection  expenses,  ad- 
nunistrative  expense,  and  bad  debt  losses 
of  a  nonfraudulent  nature.  A  credit  card 
company  Is  literally  a  paper  factory,  and 
Is  expensive  to  operate  because  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  monthly 
bills  involved.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
operate  such  a  company  profitably  on 
the  basis  of  a  service  charge  rate  equiva- 
lent to  an  8-percent  contract  simple  in- 
terest rate  per  annum,  as  the  cost  of 
rendering  the  service  far  exceeds  that 
amount. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  only  one 
locally  based  credit  card  company,  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  Central  Charge 
Service,  Inc.,  now  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank.  It  currently  sends 
out  monthly  statements  to  270.000  card 
holders,  and  serves  in  excess  of  6.000 
merchants.  Competition  is  provided  in 
very  adequate  measiu^  by  35  Virginia  and 
Maryland  banks  with  235  offices  In  the 
Metropolitan  area  who  issue  Bank 
Americard  and  Master  Charge  cards. 

Consumer  credit  statutes  have  been 
enacted  fixing  a  ceiling  on  finance 
charges  equal  to  1.5  percent  per  month 
on  balances  up  to  $500  and  1  percent  per 
month  on  the  excess  in  Maryland,  and 
1.5  percent  per  month  on  all  balances  in 
Virginia.  Although  the  District  of 
Columbia  usury  statute  is  not  believed 
to  have  any  bearing  on  Central  Charge's 
finance  charges,  or  those  of  major  retail 
merchants  who  issue  their  own  credit 
cards,  the  legality  of  these  charges, 
which  are  the  same  as  the  Maryland 
rates,  are  now  being  attacked  in  the 


courts  as  usury.  To  avoid  any  need  for 
further  litigation  on  this  subject,  I  sub- 
mit that  this  provision  in  HJl.  12115  will 
resolve  the  uncertainty  in  the  revolving 
credit  area,  by  adopting  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  lesser  of  the  Virginia 
and  Maryland  finance  charge  rates,  the 
lesser — Maryland — being  the  same  as 
that  now  in  effect  in  the  District.  V(ith- 
out  such  legislation.  Central  Charge  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness If  its  finance  charges  are  held  to  be 
purely  interest  and  subject  to  the  8  per- 
cent per  annum  contract  simple  interest 
ceiling  rate.  This  would  indeed  be  un- 
fortunate for  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Other  provisions  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  serve  to  safeguard  consumers 
in  the  District  from  fraudulent  sales, 
credit,  and  collection  practices.  For 
example,  buyers  who  feel  they  have  been 
deceived  by  high-pressure,  door-to-door 
salesmen  will  have  a  3-day  period  after 
signing  in  which  they  may  cancel  a  con- 
tract. Buyers  may  also  refuse  to  make 
payments  on  merchandise  which  is  de- 
fected, even  if  the  contract  has  been  sold 
to  a  finance  company  or  other  third 
party.  The  bill  also  outlaws  "balloon  pay- 
ment" installment  buying  contracts  call- 
ing for  low  payments  until  the  last,  which 
is  ballooned  into  a  much  lai-ger  payment 
than  the  others.  At  present,  when  a  buy- 
er cannot  meet  such  a  ballooned  final 
payment,  the  merchandise  is  repossessed. 
Further,  the  biU  will  allow  courts  to 
void  a  sales  agreement  in  cases  where  the 
intent  was  to  defraud  the  buyer  in  an 
"unconscionable  marmer."  There  have 
been  cases  in  which  a  person  caught  in 
such  circumstances  has  been  found  by  a 
court  to  owe  a  legitimate  debt,  and  given 
30  days  in  which  to  pay. 

The  bill  includes  certain  changes  in 
the  present  law  relating  to  garnishment 
of  wages  in  the  District.  Garnishment,  of 
course,  is  the  procedure  by  which  a 
creditor  can  collect  a  debt  by  getting  a 
portion  of  the  debtor's  wages  direct  from 
his  employer.  This  provision  will  allow 
garnishment  of  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  an  employee's  disposable  wages  for  a 
given  week — which  means  that  part  of 
his  earnings  remaining  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  any  amounts  required  by  law  to 
be  withheld — or  the  amount  by  which 
the  employee's  disposable  wages  for 
that  week  exceed  30  times  the  Federal 
minimum  hourly  wage  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  effect  at  that  time — which- 
ever is  the  lesser  amount.  This  would 
amount,  in  effect,  to  a  garnishment  limit 
of  about  $80  a  month  from  a  wage  earn- 
er who  has  a  take-home  pay  of  $325. 

It  is  further  provided  that  no  creditor 
may  attach  any  debtor's  property,  by  at- 
tachment or  garnishment,  before  a  court 
decision  has  been  made  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  debt.  Also,  no  employee  may 
be  discharged  by  reason  of  a  garnish- 
ment or  like  proceeding  by  a  creditor 
directly  to  the  employer  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  judgment. 

I  feel  these  provisions  to  be  fair  and 
equitable,  for  the  wage  earners  and  the 
collection  agencies  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains  pro- 
visions which  are  urgently  needed  to 


assure  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  and  its  citizens.  I 
urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  NEIJ3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  ^e  will 
deal  with  in  this  session. 

Very  frankly,  in  the  committee  I  made 
the  motion  to  separate  the  consumer  pro- 
tection provision  and  the  mortgage  bank- 
er provision  in  the  bill  because  certain 
groups  had  not  testified  at  the  hearings. 
But  after  our  committee  meeting  Decem- 
ber 7,  we  found  that  all  business  com- 
munity elements  could  support  a  com- 
bined bill.  So,  while  we  did  not  have 
adequate  time  on  December  7  to  ask  the 
questions  which  I  believe  needed  to  be 
asked  and  have  answered,  and  to  give 
necessary  consideration  we  reported  out 
only  S.  1938  that  day  without  consumer 
provisions.  When  one  is  in  doubt  one 
certainly  takes  the  cautious  course,  which 
I  did. 

I  later  found  there  was  some  danger 
that  we  would  lose  the  biU  dealing  with 
the  mortgage  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  if  it  did  not  contain  con- 
sumer provisions  even  though  the  con- 
sumer provisions  were  in  a  separate  re- 
ported bill.  I  then  made  extensive  in- 
vestigation with  all  the  groups  and  found 
that  the  legislation  as  presently  drafted 
was  acceptable  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bankers  Association,  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  and  the  American 
Collectors  Association,  Incorporated. 

Rather  than  take  a  chance  of  losing 
these  measures — in  this  case,  in  my  judg- 
ment, particularly  the  one  dealing  with 
the  mortgage  loan  situation  that  now 
prevails  because  of  the  Packwood  deci- 
sion—I  then  supported  the  bill  that  put 
them  both  together. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missomi.  Mr.  Huncate,  held  the  hearings 
on  these  matters  and  did  a  fine  job. 
Really  the  bill  that  we  now  have  before 
us,  H.R.  12115,  is  pretty  much  the  bill 
that  Congressman  Huncate  worked  on, 
and  perfected,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
measure.  I  congratulate  him  for  a  fine 
job. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  there  is  about  a  billion  dollars  of 
financing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  is  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  original  legislation  they  set 
up  revisions  in  the  usury  laws,  and  while 
the  mortgage  bankers  specifically  were 
not  mentioned,  our  U.S.  Circuit  Court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  held  the  1913 
loan  shark  law  applied  to  mortgages. 
I  do  not  believe  that  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  in  1913,  but  the  law  as  inter- 
preted states  that  only  those  who  were 
mentioned  were  exem'pt.  In  this  case 
mortgage  bankers  were  not  mentioned 
as  exempt,  as  I  understand  it. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  can  permit  one 
banker  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  the  other  group  should  not  likewise 
be  involved. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  total  de- 
velopment program,  urban  renewal  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  involved,  and 
this  city  would  be  in  turmoil  if  some- 
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thing  is  not  done  on  this  biU.  District  of 
Columbia  redevdopmoit  Und  offidato 
support  it.  Neighborhood  Legal  Serriees 
Counsel  siipports  it,  and  it  tB  desperately 

needed. 

So  we  have  tried  to  fairly  approach 
this  and  put  it  back  together  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  beliere  is  correct  and  proper. 
Some  provisions  at  the  original  bin  were 
stricken.  Some  amendments  were  put  in 
that  foond  acceptance. 

I  have  asked  local  counsel  to  examine 
the  language  <rf  section  9  of  H.R.  12115 
and  I  believe  it  wiU  give  the  relief  which 
Is  so  urgently  needed  as  a  result  of  the 
Parkwood  decisian.  Aside  from  mere  edi- 
torial changes,  It  is  the  language  which 
was  agreed  upon  betwe«i  the  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  which  they  found 
satisfact<H7  from  their  standpmnt  and 
the  Mortgage  Bcuikers  Association. 

Let  me  again  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  We  know  of  well  over 
$1  billi<m  of  mortgages  which  have  either 
been  voided  or  their  validity  cast  into 
grave  doubt  by  the  Packwood  case.  We 
in  the  ccmunlttee  are  entirely  satisfied 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  millions, 
and  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars  of  other 
mortgages  in  the  same  situati(»i.  These 
mortgages  are  held  by  pensltm  trust 
funds,  charitable  organisations,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  commercial  banks, 
life  insurance  companies,  individuals 
whose  life  savings  are  represented 
thereby  and  many  other  persons  and 
organizations. 

Unless  this  bill  is  enacted  and  these 
mortgages  validated  in  accordance  with 


The  most  hii^ily  publicized  provision 
of  the  bill,  and  the  most  dilScult  from  a 
drafting  point  at  view,  was  sectloD  9, 
dealing  with  the  exemption  of  certain 
kinds  of  loans  from  the  operation  of  the 
loan  shark  law.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  was  able  to  agree  on  language 
vrtiich  provides  the  necessary  protection 
to  large  institutional  lenders  without 
jeopardizing  the  rights  of  consumers 
wlio  have  been  victimized  by  loan  d>artcs. 
The  committee  also  had  to  deal  with  the 
dilHcult  protlem  of  providing  retroac- 
tive protecti<»i  without  overstepping 
constitutional  limits.  Here  too  the  com- 
mittee did  a  creditaMe  job. 

Lest  there  be  any  misimderstanding 
of  the  intent  of  the  committee  regard- 
ing the  retroactivity  of  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  section  9,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  no  such  retroactivity  is  in- 
tended to  attach  to  the  changes  in  the 
usury  rate  as  defined  in  section  28-3303 
of  the  D.C.  Cotle.  The  new  interest  rate 
ceiling  is  prospective  only.  There  is  no 
intention  to  affect  cases  which  may  be 
pending  or  contemplated,  involving  loans 
which  were  made  before  the  passage  of 
this  bill  at  interest  rates  in  excess  of 
those  permitted  by  the  usury  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

All  in  an,  H.R.  12115  represents  a  re- 
sponsible effort  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of  lenders  and  borrowers  alike  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  enjoys  the  support 
of  the  financial  community  and  of  con- 
sumer interests.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


the  original  intent  of  the  partis  and     committee  amendments 


unless  tills  action  is  taken  at  the  Earliest 
possible  moment,  we  cannot  foresee  ex- 
actly what  will  occur  but  we  are  certain 
that  the  financial  repercussions  will  be 
disastrous  for  many,  many  investors, 
quite  reaching  into  every  State  in  the 
Uniai. 

Among  the  immediate  local  conse- 
quences which  have  already  occurred  has 
been  the  stopping.  In  the  midst  of  con- 
struction, of  a  number  of  projects  for 
low-income  and  elderly  persons.  It  has 
also  drastically  curtailed  sources  of  fimds 
for  much  needed  future  building  projects. 

While  section  8  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "mortgage  bankers"  portion  of 
the  bin,  let  me  assure  you  that  this  is 
a  misnomer.  It  is  true  that  the  failure  to 
obtain  relief  would  probably  wipe  out 
the  entire  mortgage  banking  indxistry  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  this  would 
represent  only  a  tiny  fraction — estimated 
at  not  more  thtm  2  percent — of  the  losses 
which  would  be  entailed.  The  remaining 
98  percent  of  the  losses  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  recipients  of  the  pensions 
from  the  affected  pension  trust  funds, 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  charitable  orga- 
nizations, the  policy  holders  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  and  other  individ- 
uals located  throughout  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  12115.  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bin  passed  by  the  Senate 
(S.  1938)  revlstag  interest  rates  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  providing 
much-needed  protections  for  borrowers. 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tiiird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
1938)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  sub- 
title II  of  title  28,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  relating  to  interest  and  usury,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  Senate  bill  the 
same  bni? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no.  We  win  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
place  what  our  committee  endorsed  in 
the  Senate  bill.  We  will  substitute  the 
House  language  for  the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  em- 
braces the  same  subject.  This  is  merely 
a  parliamentary  procedure  in  order  to 
get  the  Senate  bill  before  the  other  body 
as  amended  by  the  House  provisions.  It 
embraces  the  same  subject,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  minor  amendments. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.   1938 
An  act  to  amend  certain  prortslons  of  sub- 
Utle  II  of   utle  as.  Diairict  of  Columbia 
Code,  relating  to  interest  and  usur; 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
text  of  section  28-3301  of  subtitle  11  of  title 
28,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Except  aa  otherwise  provided  In  section 
28-3S0«,  chapter  38  and  chapter  3«  of  this 
subtitle,  the  parties  to  an  instrument  in 
writing  for  the  payment  of  money  at  a  fu- 
ture time  may  contract  therein  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  the  principal  amount 
thereof  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  8  percent  per 
annum." 

Sac.  2.  Tb^  text  of  clauae  (2>  In  the  first 
sentence  of  secUon  20-3309  of  subtitle  II  of 
tiUe  28,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows: 

"(2)  in  writing,  to  pay  a  greater  rate  than 
Is  permitted  under  section  28-3301  or  28-3308 
or  under  chapter  36  or  39  of  this  subtitle,  the 
creditor  shall  forfeit  the  whole  of  the  intereet 
so  contracted  to  be  received." 

Sac.  3.  Chapter  33  of  subUUe  II  of  Utle 
28,  District  ot  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  section: 
■  5  28-3308.  Finance  charge  on  direct  Install- 
ment loans 
"(a)  On  a  loan  in  which  the  principal  does 
not  exceed  »25.000  (other  than  a  loan  di- 
rectly secured  on  real  estate  or  a  direct  mo- 
tor vehicle  installment  loan  covered  by  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  subtitle)  to  be  repaid  in  equal 
or  substantially  equal  monthly,  or  other 
periodic,  installments,  any  federally  insured 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association  doing 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
contract  for  aiul  receive  interest  at  the  rate 
permitted  under  this  chapter  or.  In  lieu  of 
such  Interest,  a  finance  charge  which.  If  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate,  does 
not  exceed  a  rate  of  11V4  percent  per  an- 
num on  the  unpaid  balances  of  principal. 
This  section  does  not  limit  or  restrict  the 
manner  of  contracting  for  the  firtance  charge, 
whether  by  way  of  discount,  add-on.  or  sim- 
ple interest,  so  long  as  the  annual  percent- 
age rate  of  the  finance  charge  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  permitted  by  this  section. 

"(b)  If  such  installment  loan  Is  precom- 
puied, 

"(1)  the  finance  charge  may  be  calculated 
on  the  assumption  that  all  scheduled  pay- 
ments will  be  made  when  due,  and 

"(2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
upon  prepayment  In  full  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  a  precomputed  direct  lustallmeut 
loan,  refinancing,  or  consolidation,  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  unearned  portion 
of  the  finance  charge  calculated  according 
to  this  section  shall  be  rebated  to  the  debtor. 
If  the  rebate  otherwise  required  la  less  than 
(I .  no  rebate  need  be  made. 

"(c)  Upon  prepayment  In  full  of  such  di- 
rect installment  loan  other  than  a  refinanc- 
ing or  conaolidatlon,  whether  or  not  precom- 
puted, the  lender  may  coUect  or  retain  a 
minimum  charge  within  the  limits  stated 
in  this  section  if  the  finance  charge  earned 
at  the  time  of  prepayment  Is  less  ihan  any 
minimum  charge  contracted  for.  The  min- 
imum charge  may  not  exceed  the  sraaller  of 
the  following:  (1)  the  anxMint  ot  tb«  finance 
charge  contracted  for,  or  (2)  •&  in  a  tranaae- 
tlon  which  had  a  principal  of  C7S  «r  less,  or 
$7.50  In  a  transaction  whlcii  bad  a  principal 
of  more  than  $75. 

"(d)  The  unearned  portion  of  the  finance 
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charge  Is  a  fraction  of  the  finance  charge  of 
which  the  numerator  la  the  sum  of  the  pe-" 
rlodlc  balances  scheduled  to  follow  the  com- 
putational period  In  which  the  prepayment 
occurs,  and  the  denominator  is  the  sum  of 
all  periodic  balances  under  either  the  re- 
lated loan  agreement  or.  If  the  balance  owing 
resulted  from  a  refinancing  or  a  consolida- 
tion, under  the  related  refinancing  agree- 
ment or  consolidation  agreement. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  'finance 
charge',  and  'annual  percentage  rate'  shall 
have  the  respective  meanings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Truth -in-Lending  Act  (82  Stat. 
146  et  seq.;  15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  and  the 
regulations  and  Interpretations  thereun- 
der; and  'federally  lnsiu«d  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  association'  means  an  insured  bank 
as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  or  an  'insured  institution'  as 
defined  In  section  401  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act." 

Sec.  4.  Subtitle  H,of  title  28,  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  chapters: 
"Chapter    36— DIRECT    MOTOR    VEHICLE 

INSTALLMENT  LOANS 
"f  28-3601.  Direct  motor  vehicle  Installment 
loans 

"The  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  April 
22,  1960  (Public  Law  86-431.  74  Stat.,  69; 
DC.  Code,  1967  ed.,  chapter  9  of  title  40), 
covering  Installment  sales  of  motor  vehicles, 
as  amended,  and  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under, shall  apply,  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate, to  a  direct  Installment  loan,  secured  by 
a  security  Interest  in  a  motor  vehicle,  made 
by  a  federally  insured  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association  doing  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  subject  to  section  28-3602. 
"§  28-3602.  Finance  charge 

"Such  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation may  contract  for  and  receive  Interest 
at  the  rate  provided  for  in  chapter  33  or, 
in  lieu  of  such  Interest,  a  finance  charge 
which,  if  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate,  does  not  exceed  a  rate  of  11  ij  per- 
cent p>er  annum  on  the  unpaid  balances  of 
principal. 

"S  28-3603.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter,  'finance  charge' 
and  'annual  percentage  rate'  shall  have  the 
respective  meanings  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  (82  Stat.  146  et 
seq.;  15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  and  the  regiUa- 
tlons  and  interpretations  thereunder;  and 
'federally  Insured  bank  or  savings  and  loan 
association'  means  an  Insured  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  or  an  'insured  institution'  as  de- 
fined in  section  401  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

"Chapter  37— REVOLVING  CREDIT 
ACCOUNTS 
"j  28-3701.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'revolving  credit  account'  means  an 
arrangement  between  a  seller  or  financial 
institution  and  a  buyer  pursuant  to  which 
(A)  the  seller  may  permit  the  buyer  to  pur- 
chase goods  or  services  on  credit  either  from 
the  seller  or  by  use  of  a  credit  card  or  other 
device,  whether  Issued  by  the  seller  or  a 
financial  institution,  (B)  the  unpaid  bal- 
ances of  amounts  financed  arising  from  pur- 
chases and  the  credit  service  and  other  ap- 
propriate charges  are  debited  to  an  account, 
(C)  a  credit  service  charge  if  made  Is  not 
precomputed  but  Is  computed  on  an  out- 
standing unpaid  balance  of  the  buyer's  ac- 
count from  time  to  time,  and  (D)  the  buyer 
has  the  privilege  of  paying  the  balances  in 
full  or  In  Installments. 

"(2)  'credit  service  charge'  means  the  sum 
of  (A)  all  charges  payable  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly by  the  buyer  and  Imposed  directly  or 
indlrecUy  by  the  seller  as  an  Incident  to  the 
extension  of  credit,  including  any  of  the  fol- 


lowing typ&s  of  charges  which  are  applicable; 
time  price  differential,  service,  csirrylng  or 
other  charge,  however  denominated,  pre- 
mium or  other  charge  for  any  guarantee  or 
Insurance  protecting  the  seller  against  the 
buyer's  default  or  other  credit  loss;  (B) 
charges  incurred  for  Investigating  the  col- 
lateral or  credit-worthiness  of  the  buyer  or 
for  commissions  or  brokerage  for  obtaining 
the  credit,  lirespective  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  charges  are  paid  or  payable,  unless  the 
seller  had  no  notice  of  the  charges  when 
the  credit  was  granted. 

"(3)  'seller'  means  a  person  engaged  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  business  of 
selling  goods  or  services  'to  retaU  buyers. 

"(4)  'buyer'  means  a  person  who  buys 
goods  or  obtains  services  from  a  seller  pur- 
suant to  a  retail  credit  sale  and  not 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  resale;  and  in- 
cludes a  person  who  enters  Jnto  a  prior  agree- 
ment with  a  financial  institution  whereby 
the  latter  agrees  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
buyer  as  they  accrue  at  various  retail  sell- 
ers, designated  by  the  financial  institution, 
in  consideration  of  the  buyer  paying  to  the 
financial  institution  the  cash  sales  price 
plus  the  credit  service  charge  on  the 
purchase. 

"(5)  person'  includes  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  trust. 
Joint  stock  company,  or  any  other  group  of 
persons  however  organized. 

"(6)  'financial  institution'  means  a  per- 
son who  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  a 
buyer  whereby  the  former  agrees  to  extend 
credit  to  the  buyer  and  to  apply  it  as  di- 
rected by  the  buyer  pursuant  to  a  credit 
card  Issued  to  the  buyer  by  the  financial 
Institution;  and  this  term  Includes  any 
federally  Insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  doing 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"§  28-3702.  Amount  and  computation  of 
credit  service  charge 

"(a)  The  seller  or  financial  institution 
may  contract  for  the  payment  by  the  buyer 
of  a  credit  service  charge  not  exceeding 
that  permitted  by  this  section. 

"(b)  A  credit  service  charge  may  be  made 
in  each  billing  cycle.  For  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  outstanding  balance  sub- 
ject to  the  credit  service  charge,  (1)  the  out- 
standing balance  on  any  day  shall  consist 
of  an  amount  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  the  total  charges  to  the  account  less  the 
amount  paid  or  credited  to  the  account 
prior  to  such  day,  or  (2)  the  outstanding 
balance  may  be  computed  by  the  average 
dally  balance  method.  The  credit  service 
charge  may  also  be  computed  for  all  out- 
standing balances  within  a  range  of  not  in 
excess  of  $10  on  the  basis  of  the  median 
amount  within  such  range  If  as  so  computed 
such  credit  service  charge  Is  applied  to  all 
outstanding  balance  within  such  range. 

"(c)  If  the  bluing  cycle  is  monthly,  the 
charge  may  not  exceed  I'i  percent  of  that 
part  of  the  outstanding  balance  which  is 
$500  or  less  and  1  percent  on  that  part  of 
this  amount  which  is  more  than  $500.  If  the 
billing  cycle  is  not  monthly,  the  maximum 
charge  Is  that  percentage  which  beaj-s  the 
relation  to  the  applicable  monthly  percent- 
age as  the  number  of  days  In  the  billing 
cycle  bears  to  thirty.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  variation  of  not  more  than 
four  days  from  month  to  month  is  'the  same 
day  of  the  billing  cycle'." 

"Chapter  38.— CONSUMER  PROTECTIONS 
"§28-3801.     Scope — LlmlUtlon     on     agree- 
ments and  practices 

"This  chapter  applies  to  actions  to  enforce 
rights  arising  from  a  consumer  credit  sale 
or  a  direct  installment  loan. 
"S  28-3802.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'revolving  credit  account'  means  a  re- 
volving credit  account  as  defined  In  section 
28-3701  of  this  subtitle. 


"(2)  'consimaer  credit  sale'  mecms  a  sale  of 
goods  or  services  In  which — 

"(A)  credit  is  granted  by  a  person  who 
regularly  engages  as  a  seller  in  credit  trans- 
actions of  the  same  kind; 

"(B)  the  buyer  is  a  natural  person; 

"(C)  the  goods  or  services  are  purchased 
primarily  for  a  personal,  family,  household, 
or  agricultural  purpose; 

"(D)  either  the  debt  is  payable  in  Install- 
ments or  a  finance  charge  is  made;  and 

"(E)  the  amount  financed  does  not  exceed 
$25,000. 

The  term  Includes  any  contract  In  the  form 
of  a  bailment  or  lease  if  the  bailee  or  lessee 
contracts  to  pay  as  compensation  for  use  a 
sum  substantially  equivalent  to  or  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  and 
servicee  involved  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
bailee  or  lessee  will  become,  or  for  no  other 
or  a  nominal  oonslderatlon  has  the  option 
to  become,  the  owner  of  the  property  upon 
full  compliance  with  his  obligations  under 
the  contract. 

"(3)  'direct  Installment  loan'  means  a  di- 
rect Installment  loan  as  that  term  Is  used  in 
section  28-3308  of  this  subtitle  and  does 
not  include  a  loan  secured  on  real  estate 
or  a  direct  motor  vehicle  installment  loan 
covered  by  chapter  36  of  this  subtitle. " 

"(4)  'cross  collateral'  means  an  arrange- 
ment wherein  a  seller  In  a  'consumer  credit 
sale'  secures  a  debt  arising  from  the  sale  by 
contracting  for  a  security  Interest  in  other 
property  if  as  a  result  of  a  prior  sale  the 
seller  has  an  existing  security  Interest  In  the 
other  property.  The  seller  may  also  contract 
for  a  security  Interest  in  the  property  sold  In 
the  subsequent  sale  as  a  security  for  the 
prevlotis  debt. 

"§28-3803.  Balloon  payments 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit  sale  or 
direct  installment  loans  except  for  revolving 
credit  accounts: 

"(I)  No  creditor  shall  at  any  time  enter 
Into  an  agreement  Which  contains  or  antici- 
pates a  schedule  of  payments  under  which 
any  one  payment  is  not  equal  or  substantially 
equal  to  all  other  payments,  excluding  any 
final  payment  which  is  less  than  the  average 
of  previous  payments  or  any  down  payment 
received  by  the  creditor  contemporaneously 
with  or  prior  to  the  consummation  of  the 
transaction,  or  under  which  the  intervals  be- 
tween any  consecutive  payments  cliffer 
substantially. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  where  a  consumers  livelihood  is  de- 
pendent upon  seasonal  or  Intermittent  in- 
come, the  parties  may  agree  in  a  separate 
writing  that  one  or  more  payments  or  the 
Intervals  between  one  or  more  payments  may 
be  reduced  or  expanded  In  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  consumer  If  such  payments 
are  expressly  related  to  the  consumer's  In- 
come. The  separate  writing  shall  contain  a 
conspicuous  notice  directly  above  the  signa- 
ture line  stating:  "I  waive  my  right  to  have 
all  payments  to  be  made  under  this  agree- 
ment in  substantially  equal   amounts'. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  apply,  the  consumer  shall  have 
the  right  at  any  time,  without  further 
cost  or  obligation,  to  revise  the  schedule  of 
payments  to  conform  both  as  to  amoimts  and 
Intervals  to  the  average  of  all  Installments 
and  Intervals. 

"§  28-3804.  Assignment  of  earnings  and  au- 
thorization to  confess  Judg- 
ment prohibited 

"(a)  A  creditor  may  not  take  an  assign- 
ment of  earnings  of  the  consumer  for  pay- 
ment or  as  security  for  payment  of  an  obliga- 
tion arising  out  of  a  consumer  credit  sale 
or  direct  installment  loan. 

"(b)  A  creditor  may  not  take  or  accept 
from  the  consumer  a  warrant  or  power  of  at- 
torney or  other  authorization  for  the  creditor, 
or  other  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  to  con- 
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fess   Judgment   arising  out  of  a  consumer 
credit  saJe  or  direct  inctvllment  }o«n. 


It  of  cAralnci  cr  an  au- 
lon  of  tbia  section  U 
tons  of  leetion  aS-381S 


'(c)   An  asal( 
tbortaatlon   In   viol 

subject  to  the  prov| 

(d)  (1)  of  tblsaubtlt 

■•§  38-3806.  Debts  seeded  by  cross-coUateral 

"(a)  If  debts  artelBg' from  two  or  more  eon- 
sumer  credit  sales,  otber  than  aalcs  pursuant 
to  a  rrvolTlnf  charge  account  ( {  38-3701 ) .  are 
secured  by  cross-collateral,  or  consolidated 
into  on*  debt  payable  on  a  single  schedule 
of  payments,  and  the  debt  is  secured  by 
security  interests  taken  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  of  the  sales,  payments  received  by  the 
seller  after  the  takixig  of  the  cross-collateral 
or  the  consolidation  are  deemed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dctcmUnlng  the  amount  of  the  debt 
secured  by  the  various  security  interests,  to 
have  been  Orst  a{H>Ued  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  adsing  from  the  sales  first  made.  To 
the  extent  debts  are  paid  according  to  this 
section,  security  interests  in  items  of  property 
terminate  as  the  debts  originally  Incurred 
with  respect  to  each  item  are  paid. 

"(b)  Payment  received  by  the  seller  upon 
a  revolving  charge  are  deemed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  amount  of  the  debt 
secured  by  the  various  security  interests, 
to  hove  been  applied  first  to  the  payment 
of  credit  service  charge*  in  the  order  of 
their  entry  to  the  account  and  then  to  the 
payment  of  debts  In  the  order  in  which  the 
entries  to  the  account  showing  the  debts 
were  made. 

"(c)  If  the  debts  consolidated  arose  from 
two  or  more  sales  made  on  the  same  day, 
paymenU  received  by  the  seller  are  deemed, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amoxint 
of  the  debt  secured  by  the  various  security 
Interests,  to  have  been  applied  first  to  the 
payment  of  the  smallest  debt. 
"i  28-3806.  Attorney's  fees 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit  sale  or 
direct  installment  loans  the  agreement  may 
provide  for  the  payment  by  the  consumer 
of  reasonable  attorney's  fees  not  In  excess 
of  15  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  obligation. 

"i  38-3807.  Negotiable  instruments  prohib- 
ited 

"(a)  In  a  consumer  credit  sale,  no  seller 
shall  take  or  otherwise  arrange  for  the  con- 
sumer to  sign  an  instrument,  except  a  check, 
payable  'to  order'  cr  'to  be«u-er'  as  evidence 
of  the  credit  obligation  of  the  consumer. 

"(b)  Any  holder  of  an  Instrument  pro- 
hibited by  suheectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
28-3807,  if  he  takes  it  with  knowledge  of  a 
violation  of  this  section,  takes  it  subject 
to  all  claims  and  defenses  of  the  consumer 
up  to  the  amount  owing  on  the  transaction 
total  at  the  time  of  the  assignment. 
"i  38-3806.  Assignees  subject  to  defenses 

"(a)  Witlk  respect  to  a  consumer  credit 
sale,  an  assignee  at  the  rights  of  the  seller 
or  lessor  is  subject  to  aU  claims  and  de- 
fenses of  the  ooasuiaer  or  lessee  arising  out 
of  the  sale  notwithstanding  any  terms  or 
agreements  to  the  contrary,  but  the  assign- 
ee's liability  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed theN^ount  owing  to  the  assignee  at 
the  time  of  uec  assignment. 

"(b)  Rights  of  the  consumer  or  lessee  can 
only  be  asserted  as  a  matter  of  defense  to 
or  set-off  against  a  claim  by  the  assignee. 
"§  28-3809.  Lender  subject  to  defenses  aris- 
ing from  sales 

"(a)  A  lender  who  makes  a  direct  Install- 
ment locm  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
consumer  to  purchase  goods  or  services  is 
subject  to  all  claims  and  defenses  of  the 
consumer  against  the  seller  arising  out  of 
the  purchase  of  the  goods  or  service  if  such 
lender  cu:ts  at  the  express  request  of  the 
seller,  and 

"(I)  the  seller  participates  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  loan  Instruments,  or 

**(3}  the  lender  Is  a  person  or  organization 


controlled  by  or  under  cc»nmon  control  with 
the  seller,  or 

"(3)  the  seller  reoelves  or  wlU  reoelTe  a 
fee,  emnpensstion,  or  other  consideration 
from  the  lender  for  arranging  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  lender's  IJabUlty  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
Rights  of  the  debtor  can  only  be  asserted  af- 
flrmatWety  in  an  action  to  cancel  and  void 
the  sale  from  Its  inception,  or  as  s  matter  of 
defense  to  or  set  off  against  a  claim  by  the 
lender. 

"5  28-3810.  Referral  sales 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit  sale, 
the  seller  or  lessor  may  not  give  or  offer 
to  give  a  rebate  or  discount  or  otherwise  pay 
or  offer  to  pay  value  to  the  buyer  or  lessee 
as  an  Inducement  for  a  sale  or  lease  In  con- 
sideration of  his  giving  to  the  seller  or  lessor 
the  names  of  prospective  purchasers  or  les- 
sees, or  otherwise  aiding  the  seller  or  lessor  in 
making  a  sale  or  lease  to  another  person,  if 
the  earning  of  the  rebate,  discount,  or  other 
value  is  contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of 
an  event  subsequent  to  the  time  the  buyer 
or  lessee  agrees  to  buy  or  lease.  If  a  buyer  or 
lessee  Is  Induced  by  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion to  enter  into  a  consumer  credit  sale. 
the  agreement  is  unenforceable  by  the  seller 
or  lessor  and  the  buyer  or  lessee,  at  his  op- 
tion, may  rescind  the  agreement  or  retain 
the  goods  delivered  and  the  benefit  of  any 
services  performed,  without  any  obligation  to 
pay  for  them. 

"§  28-3811.  Home  sollclUtlon  sales 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section,  'home  solici- 
tation sale'  means  a  cash  sale  or  a  consumer 
credit  sale  of  goods,  other  than  farm  equip- 
ment, or  services  in  which  the  seller  or  a  per- 
son acting  for  blm  engages  in  a  personal 
solicitation  of  the  sale  at  or  near  a  residence 
of  the  buyer  and  the  buyer's  agreement  or 
offer  to  purchase  is  there  given  to  a  seller  or 
a  person  acting  for  him.  It  does  not  include  a 
sale  made  pursuant  to  a  preexisting  revolving 
credit  account  or  prior  negotiations  between 
the  parties  at  a  business  establishment  at  a 
fixed  location  where  goods  or  services  are  of- 
fered or  exhibited  for  sale. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f), 
in  addition  to  any  right  otherwise  to  revoke 
an  offer,  the  buyer  has  the  right  to  cancel 
a  home  solicitation  sale  until  midnight  of  the 
third  b\isiness  day  after  the  day  on  which  the 
buyer  signs  an  agreement  or  offer  to  purchase 
which  compiles  with  this  section. 

"(c)  Cancellation  occtirs  when  the  buyer 
gives  written  notice  of  cancellation  to  the 
seller  at  the  address  stated  in  the  agreement 
or  offer  to  purchase. 

"(d)  Notice  of  cancellation,  if  given  by 
mall,  is  given  when  It  Is  deposited  In  a  mall 
box  properly  addressed  and  the  postage  pre- 
paid. 

"(e)  Notice  of  cancellation  given  by  the 
buyer  need  not  take  a  particular  form  and 
Is  sufficient  if  It  Indicates  by  any  form  of 
written  expression  the  Intention  of  the  buyer 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  home  solicitation 
sale. 

"(f)  The  lawyer  may  not  cancel  a  home 
solicitation  sale  if  the  buyer  requests  the 
seller  to  provide  goods  or  services  without 
delay  because  of  an  emergency;  and 

"(1)  the  seller  in  good  faith  makes  Ik  sub- 
stantial beginning  of  performance  of  the 
contract  before  the  buyer  gives  notice  of 
cancellation:  and 

■■(2)  In  the  case  of  goods,  the  goods  can- 
not be  returned  to  the  seller  in  substantially 
as  good  condition  as  when  received  by  the 
buyer;  and 

"(3)  the  buyer  has  signed  separately  the 
following  notice  which  appears  luider  the 
conspicuous  caption:  'WAIVER  OP  RIQHT 
TO  CANCEL'  and  reads  as  follows:  'Because 
of  an  emergency  I  waive  any  right  I  may 
have  to  cancel  this  home  solicttation  sale*. 

"(g)  (1)  In  a  hcMne  soUcttation  sale,  unless 
the  buyer  requests  the  seller  to  provide  goods 
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or  services  without  delay  in  an  emergency, 
the  seller  must  present  to  the  buyer  and 
obtain  his  signatin-e  to  a  written  agreement 
or  offer  to  purchase  which  designates  as  the 
date  of  the  transaction  the  date  on  which 
the  buyer  actually  signs  and  contains  a 
statement  ot  the  buyer's  rights  which  com- 
plies with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)   The  statement  mtist — 

"(A)  appear  under  this  conspicuous  cap- 
tion:    "BXrTKRS   RIGHT  TO  CANCEL'     and 

"(B)    read  aS  follows: 

"  'If  this  agreement  was  solicited  at  or 
near  your  residence  and  you  do  not  want  the 
goods  or  services,  you  may  cancel  this  agree- 
ment by  maUlng  a  notice  to  the  seUer.  The 
notice  must  say  that  you  do  not  want  the 
goods  or  services  and  must  be  mailed  before 
midnight  of  the  third  business  day  after  you 
signed  this  agreement.  The  notice  must  be 
mailed  to: 


( Insert  name  and  military  address  of  seller  i 
If  you  cancel,  the  seller  may  not  keep  any  of 
your  cash  down  payment* 

"(3)  Until  the  seller  has  complied  with 
this  section  the  buyer  may  cancel  the  home 
solicitation  sale  by  notifying  the  seller  in 
any  manner  and  by  any  means  of  his  inten- 
tion to  cancel. 

"(h)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section, 
within  ten  days  after  a  home  solicitation 
sale  has  been  canceled  or  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase revc*ed  the  seller  must  tender  to  the 
buyer  any  payment  made  by  the  buyer  and 
any  note  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness. 
A  provision  permitting  the  seller  to  keep  all 
or  any  part  of  any  payment,  note,  or  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  Is  In  violation  of  this 
section  and  unenforceable. 

"(2)  If  the  down  payment  Includes  goods 
traded  in,  the  goods  must  be  tendered  in  sub- 
stanUaUy  as  good  condition  as  when  received 
by  the  seller.  If  the  seller  falls  to  tender  the 
goods  as  provided  by  this  section,  the  buyer 
niay  elect  to  recover  an  amount  equal  to  the 
trade  in  allowance  suted  in  the  agreement. 

"(3)  The  seller  is  not  entlUed  to  retain  a 
cancellation  fee. 

"(4)  Until  the  seller  has  complied  with 
the  obligations  Imposed  by  this  section  the 
buyer  may  retain  possession  of  goods  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  seller  and  has  a  Hen 
on  the  goods  in  his  possession  or  control  for 
any  recovery  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

"(1)  (1)  Except  as  provided  by  the  provi- 
sions on  retention  of  goods  by  the  buyer 
(subsection  (h)  (4)  of  this  section),  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  a  home  solicitation 
sale  has  been  canceled  or  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase revoked,  the  buyer  upon  demand  must 
tender  to  the  seller  any  goods  delivered  by 
the  seller  pmwuant  to  the  sale  but  he  Is  not 
obligated  to  tender  at  any  place  other  than 
his  residence.  If  the  seller  fails  to  demand 
possession  of  goods  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  cancellation  or  revocation,  the  goods 
become  the  property  of  the  buyer  without 
obligation  to  pay  for  them.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  forty  days  is  presumed  to  be 
a  reasonable  time. 

"(2)  The  buyer  has  a  duty  to  take  reason- 
able care  of  the  goods  in  his  possession  before 
cancellation  or  revocation  and  for  a  reason- 
able time  thereafter,  during  wtilch  time  the 
goods  are  otherwise  at  the  seller's  risk. 

"(3)  If  the  seller  has  performed  any  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  a  home  solicitation  sale  prior 
to  Its  cancellation,  the  seller  is  entitled  to  no 
compensation. 

"S  28-3813.  Limitation  on  creditors' remedies, 
"(a)  This  section  applies  to  actions  or 
other  proceedings  to  enforce  rights  arising 
from  consumer  credit  sales,  consumer  leases, 
and  direct  installment  loans  (otbcr  than  a 
loan  directly  secured  on  real  estate  or  a  di- 
rect motor  vehicle  Installment  loan  covered 
by  chapter  3«  of  title  W,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Oode) ;  and.  In  addition,  to  extortionate 
extensions  of  credit. 
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"(b)(1)  During  the  thirty-day  period  after 
a  default  consisting  of  a  failure  to  pay  money 
the  creditor  may  not  because  of  the  default 
(A)  accelerate  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
obligation,  (B)  bring  action  against  tbe 
debtor,  or  (C)  proceed  against  the  collateral. 
"(2)  Unless  the  creditor  has  first  (A) 
notified  the  debtor  that  he  has  elected  to  ac- 
celerate the  unpaid  balance  of  the  obligation 
because  of  defaulit,  (B)  brought  action 
against  the  debtor,  or  (C)  proceeded  against 
the  collateral,  the  debtor  may  cure  a  default 
consisting  of  a  falliue  to  pay  money  by  ten- 
dering the  amount  of  all  unpaid  sums  due  at 
the  time  of  tender,  without  acceleration,  plus 
any  unpaid  delinquency  or  deferral  charges. 
Cure  restores  the  debtor  to  his  rights  under 
the  agreement  as  though  the  defaults  cured 
had  not  occurred. 

"(3)  Posting  of  any  notice  required  by  law 
shall  be  deemed  valid  if  mailed  by  certified 
mail  to  the  debtor's  last  known  address. 

"(c)(1)  The  debtor  may  redeem  the  col- 
lateral from  the  creditor  at  any  time — 

"(A)  within  fifteen  days  of  the  creditors 
taking  possession  of  the  collateral,  or 

•(B)  thereafter  until  the  creditor  has 
either  disposed  of  the  collateral,  entered  into 
a  contract  for  its  disposition,  or  gained  the 
right  to  retain  the  collateral  in  satisfaction  of 
the  debtor's  olallgation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions on  disposition  of  collateral  in  section 
28-9-505  of  subtitle  I  of  UUe  38,  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

"(2)  The  debtor  may  redeem  the  collateral 
by  tendering  fulfillment  of  all  obligations 
secured  by  the  collateral  Including  reason- 
able expenses  Incurred  In  realizing  on  the 
security  interest. 

•■  (d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  In  this  part, 
the  parties  may  agree  that  the  creditor  has 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  collateral 
on  default.  In  taking  possession,  a  secured 
party  may  proceed  without  Judicial  process 
if  this  can  be  done  without  breach  of  the 
peace  and  with  consent  of  the  debtor.  Those 
who  take  the  collateral  through  repossession 
shall  be  deemed  the  agent  of  the  creditor,  and 
the  creditor  shaU  be  clvlUy  liable  for  any  of 
the  actions  of  its  agents. 

■(e)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  con- 
sumer credit  sales  of  goods  or  services  and  to 
direct  Installment  loans  secured  oy  interests 
in  goods. 

••(2)  A  creditor  may  not  malnLHin  a  pro- 
ceeding for  a  deficiency  unless  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  goods  in  good  faith  and  in  a  com- 
mercially reasonable  manner. 

"(3)  If  the  creditor  repossesses  or  volun- 
tarily accepts  surrender  of  goods  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  sale  and  In  which  he  has  a 
security  interest,  the  consumer  is  not  person- 
ally liable  to  the  creditor  for  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  debt  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  com- 
mercial unit  of  goods  of  which  the  cash  price 
was  $2,000  or  less.  In  that  case  the  creditor  is 
not  obligated  to  resell  the  collateral  unless 
the  consumer  has  paid  60  percent  or  more  of 
the  cash  price  and  has  not  signed  after  de- 
fault a  statement  renouncing  his  rights  in 
the  collateral. 

"  (4)  If  the  creditor  takes  possession  or  vol- 
untarily accepts  surrender  of  goods  which 
were  not  the  subject  of  the  sale  but  in  which 
he  has  a  security  interest  to  secure  a  debt 
arising  from  a  sale  of  goods  or  services  or  a 
combined  sale  of  goods  and  services  and  the 
cash  price  of  the  sale  was  $2,000  or  leas,  the 
debtor  is  not  personaUy  liable  to  the  cred- 
itor for  the  unpaid  talance  of  the  debt  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  and  the  creditor's  duty  to 
dispose  of  the  oollateral  is  governed  by  the 
provisions  on  disposition  of  collateral  in  sec- 
tion 3»-»-606  of  sobtitle  I  of  tlUe  28  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code. 

"  (6)  If  the  creditor  takes  pnincwiluii  or  vol- 
untarily accepts  surrender  of  goods  in  which 
he  ha*  a  eecurity  intereat  to  seeun  a  debt 
arising  from  a  direct  tnatallment  loan  and 
the  net  procee<ls  of  the  loan  piUtf  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  debtor  are  83,000  or  less, 
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the  consumer  Is  not  personally  liable  to  the 
lender  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt 
arising  from  the  loan  and  the  lender's  duty 
to  dispose  of  the  collateral  Is  governed  by  the 
provisions  on  disposition  of  collateral  in  sec- 
tion 38-»-50S  at  subtitle  I  of  title  28,  District 
of  Columbia  Code. 

"(6)  The  constmier  shall  be  liable  in  dam- 
ages to  the  creditor  if  the  debtor  has  wrong- 
fully damaged  the  collateral  or  if,  after  de- 
fault and  demand,  the  debtor  has  wrongfully 
failed  to  make  collateral  available  to  the 
creditor. 

"(7)  If  the  creditor  elects  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  the  buyer  for  a  debt  arising 
from  a  consumer  credit  sale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, when  under  this  section  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  a  deficiency  Judgment  if  he  re- 
possessed the  collateral,  and  obtains  Judg- 
ment— 

"(A)  he  msy  not  repossess  the  collateral, 
and 

"(B)  the  collateral  Is  not  subject  to  levy 
or  sale  on  execution  or  similar  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  Judgment. 

"(f)  (1)  If  it  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
creditor  and  the  debtor  at  the  time  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  is  made  that  delay  in  mak- 
ing repayment  or  failure  to  make  repayment 
could  result  in  the  use  of  violence  or  other 
criminal  means  to  cause  barm  to  the  person, 
reputation,  or  property  to  any  person,  the 
repayment  of  the  extension  of  credit  is  un- 
enforceable through  civil  Judicial  processes 
against  the  debtor. 

"(3)  If  it  Is  shown  that  an  extension  of 
credit  was  made  at  an  annual  rate  exceeding 
45  per  centum  and  that  the  creditor  then 
had  a  reputation  for  the  use  or  threat  of  use 
of  violence  or  other  criminal  means  to  cause 
harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or  property 
of  any  person  to  ccrilect  extensions  of  credit 
or  to  punish  the  nonrepayment  thereof,  there 
Is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  extension  of 
credit  was  unenforceable  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  (1)  With  re^>ect  to  a  consumer  cred- 
it sale,  or  direct  Installment  loan,  if  the 
court  as  a  matter  of  law  finds — 

"(A)  the  agreement  to  have  been  uncon- 
scionable at  the  time  it  was  made,  or  to  have 
been  induced  by  unconscionable  conduct, 
the  court  may  refuse  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment, or 

"(B)  any  clause  of  the  agreement  to  have 
been  unconscloruU>le  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  the  court  may  refuse  to  enforce  the 
agreement,  or  may  enforce  the  remainder  of 
the  agreement  without  the  unconscionable 
clause,  or  may  so  lUnit  the  application  of  any 
unconscionable  clause  as  to  avoid  any  un- 
conscionable result. 

"(3)  If  it  is  claimed  or  appears  to  the 
court  that  the  agreement  or  any  clause 
thereof  may  be  unconscionable  the  parties 
shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  as  to  its  setting,  purpose, 
and  effect  to  aid  the  court  in  making  the 
determination. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
charge  or  practice  expressly  permitted  by 
this  section  Is  not  in  and  of  itself  uncon- 
scionable in  the  absence  of  other  practices 
and  circumstances. 
"J  38-3813.  Consumers'  remedies 

"(a)  The  remedies  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  liberally  administered  to  the 
end  that  the  oonsiuner  as  the  aggrieved 
party  shall  be  put  in  at  least  as  good  a  posi- 
tion as  if  the  creditor  had  fully  complied 
with  this  chapter.  Except  as  Is  otherwise 
specifically  provided  where  there  are  willful 
and  repeated  violations  of  this  chapter  con- 
sequential and  q>ecial  damages  may  be  had 
In  Ueu  of  the  q>eelfic  penalties  allowed,  and 
in  addition  puiUtlve  damages  may  be  had 
as  indicated. 

"(b)  Any  right  or  obligation  declared  by 
thla  chapter  Is  enforceable  by  action  unless 
the  provUlon  declaring  It  specifies  a  differ- 
ent and  limited  effect. 


"(c)  Transaction  total*  means — 
"(1)  in  the  case  of  transactions  pursuant 
to  t^>en  end  credit  plans  or  consumer  credit 
transactions,  the  total  of  the  following  cal- 
culated as  if  the  amount  or  amounts  fi- 
nanced were  paid  over  the  maximum  period 
of  the  plan  or.  If  there  is  no  soch  period, 
over  twelve  months  beginning  with  the  next 
billing  cycle  or  cycles  following  the  transac- 
tion or  transactions : 

"(A)  the  amount  financed,  plus  any  down 
payment  or  required  deposit  balance,  and 

"(B)  the  total  finance  charge,  including 
any  prepaid  finance  charge; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  other  than  open  end 
transactions  or  consumer  credit  transactions, 
the  total  of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  amount  financed,  plus  any  down 
payment  or  required  deposit  balance,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  all  precomputed  or 
precomputable  finance  charge,  Including  any 
prepaid  finance  charge. 

"(d)(1)  In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  a 
constimer  may  recover  from  the  person  vio- 
lating this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the  dam- 
ages the  law  otherwise  allows,  10  piercent  of 
the  transaction  total,,  if  applicable,  or  $100, 
whichever  Is  greater,  for  violations  to  which 
this  section  applies. 

"(2)  This  section  also  sppUes  to  all  viola- 
tions for  which  no  other  remedy  is  specifi- 
cally provided 
"(c)  If  a  consumer  prevails  in  a  suit 
.  brought  under  this  Act,  the  court  may  assess 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  in  addition  to  any 
other  amounts  recoverable  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(f)  Any  charge,  practice,  term,  clause. 
provUion,  security  interest,  or  other  action  or 
conduct  which  can  be  shown  to  be  in  wiUful 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  confer  no*lghts  or  obligations  enforce- 
able by  action. 

'  §  28-3814.  Debt  collection 

"(a)  This  section  only  applies  to  conduct 
and  practices  in  connection  with  collection 
of  obligations  arising  from  consinner  credit 
sales,  consumer  leases,  and  direct  installment 
loans  (other  than  a  loan  directly  secured  on 
real  estate  or  a  direct  motor  vehicle  install- 
ment loan  covered  by  chapter  36  of  title  28 1 . 

"(b)   As  used  In  this  section,  the  Xjerm — 

"(1)  'claim'  means, any  obligation  or  al- 
leged obligation,  arising  from  a  consumer 
credit  sale,  consumer  lease,  or  direct  install- 
ment loan; 

"(2)  'debt  collection'  means  any  action, 
conduct,  or  practice  in  connection  with  the 
sollclUtlon  of  claims  for  collection  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  claims,  that 
are  owed  or  due.  or  are  alleged  to  be  owed 
or  due,  a  seller  or  lender  by  a  consumer;  and 

"(3)  'debt  collector'  means  any  person  en- 
gaging directly  or  indirectly  in  debt  collec- 
ti<m,  and  Includes  any  person  who  sells  or 
offers  to  sell  forms  represented  to  be  a  col- 
lection system,  device,  or  scheme  Intended 
or  calculated  to  be  used  to  collect  claims. 

"(c)  No  debt  collector  shall  collect  or  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  money  alleged  to  be  due 
and  owing  by  means  of  any  threat,  coercion, 
or  attempt  to  coerce  in  any  of  the  following 
ways : 

"(1)  the  use,  or  express  or  implicit  threat 
of  use,  of  violence  or  other  criminal  means,  to 
cause  harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or 
property  of  any  person; 

"(2)  the  accusation  or  threat  to  falsely  ac- 
cuse any  person  of  fraud  or  any  crime,  or 
any  conduct  which,  if  true,  would  tend  to 
disgrace  such  other  person  or  In  any  way 
subject  him  to  ridicule,  or  any  conduct 
which.  If  true,  wonld  tend  to  disgrace  such 
other  person  or  In  any  way  subject  him  to 
ridicule  or  contempt  of  society; 

"(3)  false  accusations  made  to  another  per- 
son. Including  any  credit  reporting  agency, 
that  a  oonsiuner  has  not  paid  a  Just  debt,  or 
threat  to  wo  make  sncb  false  aocnaatioas; 

"(4)  the  ttireat  to  sell  or  assign  to  another 
the  obligation  of  the  consumer  with  an  at- 
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tending  repreMntation  or  Implication  that 
tbe  result  of  such  sale  or  assignment  woiild 
be  that  the  consumer  would  lose  any  defense 
to  the  claim  or  would  be  subjected  to  harah, 
vindictive,  or  abusive  collection  attempts; 
and 

"(6)  the  threat  that  nonpayment  of  an  al- 
leged claim  will  reavUt  In  the  arrest  of  any 
person. 

"(d)  No  debt  collector  shall  unreason- 
ably oppress,  harass,  or  abuse  any  person  In 
connection  with  the  collection  of  or  attempt 
to  collect  any  claim  alleged  to  be  due  and 
owing  by  that  person  or  another  In  any  of 
the  following  ways : 

"(1)  the  xise  of  profane  or  obscene  lan- 
guage or  language  that  Is  Intended  to  un- 
reasonably abuse  the  hearer  or  reader; 

"(2)  the  placement  of  telephone  calls 
without  disclosure  of  the  caller's  identity  or 
with  the  Intent  to  harass  or  threaten  any 
person  at  the  called  nximber;  and 

"(3)  causing  expense  to  any  person  In  the 
form  of  long  distance  telephone  tolls,  tele- 
gram fees,  or  other  charges  Incurred  by  a 
medium  of  communication,  by  concealment 
of  the  true  purjHDse  of  the  notice,  letter,  mes- 
sage, or  communication. 

"(e)  No  debt  collector  shall  unreasonably 
publicize  Information  relating  to  any  al- 
leged Indebtedness  or  debtor  In  any  of  the 
following  ways:  «    ,  ^^ 

"(1)  the  communication  of  any  infor- 
mation relating  to  a  consumer"s  Indebted- 
ness to  any  employer  or  his  agent  except 
where  such  Indebtedness  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  employer  or  the  employer  has 
requested  the  loan  giving  rise  to  the  In- 
debtedness and  except  where  such  commu- 
nication Is  In  connection  with  an  attach- 
ment or  execution  after  Judgments  as  au- 
thorized by  law; 

"(2)  the  disclosure,  publication,  or  com- 
munication of  Information  relating  to  a 
consumer's  Indebtedness  to  any  relative  or 
family  member  of  the  consumer  unless  such 
person  is  known  to  the  debt  collector  to  be 
a  member  of  the  same  household  as  the  con- 
s\maer,  except  through  proper  legal  action  or 
process  or  at  the  express  and  unsolicited  re- 
quest of  the  relative  or  family  member: 

"(3)  the  disclosure,  publication,  or  com- 
munication of  any  Information  relating  to  a 
consumer's  indebtedness  by  publishing  or 
posting  any  list  of  consumers,  except  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  "stop  lists" 
to  point  of  sale  locations  where  credit  Is  ex- 
tended, or  by  advertising  for  sale  any  claim 
to  enforce  payment  thereof  or  in  any  other 
manner  other  than  through  projjer  legal  ac- 
tion, process,  or  proceeding;  and 

"(4)  the  use  of  any  form  of  communication 
to  the  consumer,  which  ordinarily  may  be 
seen  by  any  other  persons,  that  displays  or 
conveys  any  information  about  the  alleged 
claim  other  than  the  name,  address,  and 
phone  number  of  the  debt  collector. 

"(f)  No  debt  collector  shall  use  any  fraud- 
ulent, deceptive,  or  misleading  representa- 
tion or  means  to  collect  or  attempt  to  collect 
claims  or  to  obtain  Information  concerning 
consumers  In  any  of  the  following  ways: 

"(1)  the  use  of  any  name,  while  engaged 
in  debt  coll^lon,  other  than  the  debt  col- 
lector's  true   name: 

"(2)  the  failure  to  clearly  disclose  In  all 
communications  made  to  collect  or  attempt 
to  collect  a  claim  or  to  obtain  or  attempt  to 
obtain  Information  about  a  consumer,  that 
the  debt  collector  Is  attempting  to  collect  a 
claim  and  that  imy  Information  obtained 
will  be  used  for  that  purpose; 

"(3)  any  false  repreeentatlon  that  the  debt 
collector  has  In  his  possession  Information  or 
something  of  value  for  the  consumer,  that  Is 
made  to  solicit  or  discover  Information  about 
the  consumer; 

"  (4)  the  failure  to  clearly  dlscloee  the  name 
and  full  buslneas  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  claim  has  been  assigned  for  col- 
lection, or  to  whom  the  Claim  Is  owed,  at  the 
time  of  malting  any  demand  for  money; 
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"(8)  any  false  representation  or  Implica- 
tion of  the  character,  extent,  or  amount  of 
a  claim  against  a  consumer,  or  of  its  status 
in  any  legal  proceeding; 

"(6)  any  false  representation  or  false  Im- 
plication that  any  debt  collector  is  vouched 
for,  bonded  by,  affiliated  with  or  an  instru- 
mentality, agent,  or  official  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  or 
EMstrlct  government; 

"(7)  the  use  or  distribution  or  sale  of  any 
written  communication  which  stimulates  or 
is  falsely  represented  to  be  a  document  au- 
thorized. Issued,  or  approved  by  a  court,  an 
official,  or  any  other  legally  constituted  or 
authorized  authority,  or  which  creates  a  false 
impression  about  lt«  source,  authorization,  or 
approval; 

"(8)  any  representation  that  an  existing 
obligation  of  the  consumer  may  be  Increased 
by  the  addition  of  attorneys  fees.  Investi- 
gation fees,  service  fees,  or  any  other  fees 
or  charges  when  in  fact  such  fees  or  charges 
may  not  legally  be  added  to  the  existing 
obligation:  and 

"(9)  any  false  representation  or  false  im- 
pression about  the  status  or  true  nature  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  debt  collector 
or  bis  business. 

"(g)  No  debt  collector  shall  use  unfair  or 
unconscionable  means  to  collect  or  attempt 
to  collect  any  claim  in  any  of  the  following 
ways; 

"(1)  the  seeking  or  obtaining  of  any  writ- 
ten statement  or  acknowledgement  in  any 
form  that  specifies  that  a  consumer's  obli- 
gation Is  one  incurred  for  necessaries  of  life 
where  the  original  obligation  was  not  in 
fact  Incurred  for  such  necessaries; 

"(2)  the  seeking  or  obtaining  of  any  writ- 
ten statement  or  acknowledgment  in  any 
form  containing  an  affirmation  of  any  obli- 
gation by  a  consumer  who  has  been  declared 
bankrupt  without  clearly  disclosing  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  such  affirmation 
and  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  not  legally 
obligated  to  make  such  affirmation; 

"(3)  the  collection  or  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect from  the  consumer  all  or  any  part  of  the 
debt  collector's  fee  or  charge  for  services 
rendered: 

"(4)  the  collection  of  or  the  attempt  to 
collect  any  Interest  or  other  charge,  fee,  or 
expense  incidental  to  the  principal  obliga- 
tion unless  such  Interest  or  Incidental  fee. 
charge,  or  expense  is  expressly  authorized 
by  the  agreement  creating  the  obligation 
and  legally  chargeable  to  the  consumer  or 
unless  such  Interest  or  incidental  fee.  charge, 
or  expense  Is  expressly  authorized  by  law; 
and 

"(5)  any  communication  with  a  consumer 
whenever  it  appears  that  the  consumer  has 
notified  the  creditor  that  he  is  represented 
by  an  attorney  and  the  attorney's  name  and 
address  are  known. 

"(h)  No  debt  collector  shall  use.  or  dis- 
tribute, sell,  or  prepare  for  use,  any  written 
communication  that  violates  or  falls  to 
conform  to  United  States  postal  laws  and 
regulations. 

"(1)  No  debt  collector  shall  take  or  accept 
for  assignment  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  an  assignment  of  any  claim  for  at- 
torney's fees  which  have  not  been  lawf>Uly 
provided  for  In  the  writing  evidencing  the 
obligation;  or 

"(2)  an  assignment  for  collection  of  any 
claim  upon  which  suit  has  been  filed  or 
Judgment  obtained,  without  the  debt  col- 
lector first  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  con- 
tact the  attorney  representing  the  consu- 
mer. 

"  ( J )  ( 1 )  Proof,  by  substantial  evidence,  that 
a  debt  collector  has  willfully  violated  any 
provision  of  the  foregoing  sut>8ectlons  of 
this  section  shall  constitute  a  complete  de- 
fense to  any  legal  action  undertaken  by  any 
person  to  enforce  the  claim  that  was  being 
collected  at  the  time  the  violation  or  viola- 
tions occurred,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 


stitute full  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  on 
such  claim  property  obtained  before  the  oc- 
currence of  the  violation  or  violations. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  remedy  provided  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection^  debt  col- 
lector shall  be  liable  to  any  person  affected 
by  a  violation  of  the  foregoing  subsections 
of  this  section  for  all  damages  proximately 
caused  by  the  violation. 

"(3)  Punitive  damages  may  tie  awarded 
to  any  person  affected  by  a  willful  violation 
of  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this  section, 
when  and  in  such  amount  as  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  court  and  trier  of  fact. 
5  28-3815.  Administrative  enforcement 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  'CJommissloner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his 
designated  agent; 

"(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  chapter  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  Commissioner.  Nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  au- 
thority and  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
agencies  designated  In  section  108  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  (82  Stat.  146  et  seq.; 
15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 

§  28-3816.  Inconsistent  laws:  What  law  gov- 
erns •  •' 
"If  any  provision  of  law  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  Is  inconsistent  with 
this  chapter,  this  chapter  shall  govern,  un- 
less this  chapter  or  the  inconsistent  provision 
of  the  other  laws  specifically  provides  other- 
wise. 

"Chapter  39.— SMALL  LOAN  COMPANIES 
••§  28-3901.  Definitions 

■As  used  in  this  chapter— 

"(1)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his  des- 
ignated agent. 

"(2)  'Council'  means  thi  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  or  its  designated  agent. 

"(3)  'District'  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"(4)  'Organization'  means  a  corporation, 
agency,  tru-st.  estate,  partnership,  coopera- 
tive, association,  individual,  or  firm. 

"(5)  'Lender'  means  a  licensee  authorized 
to  make  small  loons. 

"(6)  'Finance  charges'  means  the  sum  of 
all  charges,  payable  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  person  to  whom  the  credit  is  extended, 
and  imposed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
creditor  as  an  Incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit.  Including  any  of  the  following  types 
of  charges  which  are  applicable: 

"(A)  Interest,  time  price  differential,  and 
any  amount  payable  under  a  point,  discount, 
or  other  system  or  additional  charges. 

"(B)  Service  or  carrying  charge. 

"(C)  Loan  fee,  finder's  fee,  or  similar 
charge. 

"(D)  Fee  for  an  Investigation  or  credit  re- 
ix>rt. 

"(E)  Premium  or  other  charge  for  any 
guarantee  or  Insurance  protecting  tlie  credi- 
tor against  the  obligor's  default  or  other 
credit  loss. 

"5  28-3902.  Power  to  regulate  and  enforce 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  Act 
to  the  contrary,  the  Council  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  It  In  Its  discretion  deems  appropriate 
for  the  governing  of  small  loan  transactions, 
Including,  without  limitation,  provisions: 

"(1)  establishing  maximum  finance 
charges; 

"(2)  governing  the  form  and  substance  of 
instruments  made  or  entered  into: 

"(3)  requiring  sg»all  loan  companies  to  be 
licensed; 

"(4)  establishing  the  requirements  for 
granting  licenses; 

"(5)  specifying  the  maximum  loan  restric- 
tions; 

"(6)  establishing  the  form  of  security  and 
restrictions  thereupon; 

"(7)  requiring  the  books  and  records  of 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  financing 
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trS^*^™n^TfH^  T^^  may  be  required,     running  to  the  Dlstrtct,  or  other  security,  to     of  any  ln<Uvldual  are  re^Te^io^^t^ld 
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organisation  entitled  to  payment.  censee  or  of  any  officer,  agent,  employee,  or     in  the  first  paragraph  of  section   ift^72  of 

i  38-3003.  Fixing  maximum  finance  charge      other  person  acUng  on  behalf  of  said  licensee,  subchapter  lU  of  chapUr  5  of  UUe  16,  Dis- 

"The  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  In-      to  observe  any  law  or  regulation  in  force  In     trict  of  Columbia,  is  amended   to  read   as 

vefitlja»  the  economic  condition  and  other      the  District  of  Columbia  applicable  to  the  11-  follows: 

faoUm    relaUng    to    and    affecting    finance     censee  s  conduct  of  the  licensed  business;  "(1)    no  attachment  if  wages  are  less  than 

charges,   and   shall    ascertain   all    pertinent         "(2)   to  procure  and  keep  In  force  public  $325  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  Judgment 

facts  necessary  to  determine  what  maximum      liability  Insurance  or  property  damage  insur-  debtor  from  the  employer  garnishee  for  the 

charges  should  be  permitted  In  such  transac-      »™*  or  both;  pay  period  or  periods  ending  In  any  calendar 

tlons.    Upon   the   basis   of   such   ascertamed          "(3)  to  appoint  the  Council  as  its  true  and  month; 

facts,  the  Council,  notwithstanding  the  pro-      lawful  attorney  upon  whom  all  Judicial  and  "(2)    10  per   centum   of  so   much   of   the 

visions  Qt  any  other  subsection,  shall  from      other  process  or  legal  noUce  directed  to  such  wages  as  exceeds  $325  but  does  not  exceed 

time  to  time  by  regulation  or  order  determine      person  may  be  served.  $600  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  Judgment 

and  fix  the  maximum  finance  charges  suffi-      -5  2»-3908    Right  to  bring  suit  debtor  from  the  employer  garnishee  for  the 

f  !^^  ^   ***  '■"*^*  ^^   *  '"^  "*'*™  *""          "Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  ^^^  ^^"""^  ""^  P^'^'o^ls  ending  in  any  calendar 

investment  to  organizations  engaged  in  the      „„»  l«w\^r  ~»^r,i^„   .   „,.,!,  "f '^y^*^  °'  month:  plus 

business  of  small  loan  IransacU^but  not  ^eZsielcond^^t  of^e  hc'^'^d  ictlvitv  iali  "''^  =^5  ^'  '^^'^^  -'  ^^^  "^"^^  °'  the 
so  high  as  to  constitute  an  unreasonable  eco-  ^aveHn  adSit"on  to  Ws  rlgh??f  act  onZrS^  '"^-^  "  "="^«  ««>  <»"«  °'  ^  »>««««  ««"« 
nomlc  burden  on  smaU  loan  debtors.  The  such  licence  a  rieht  tifbrhLcmt^^  ^°  ^^^  Judgment  debtor  from  the  employer 
Council  may  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  ^e  suretr^n  a  ^nd  a^thor^d  bv  ^^n  ^arzilshee  for  the  pay  period  or  periods'^ end- 
basis  of  changed  conditions  or  facts,  redeter-  28-3907  of  thL.  rh^nt^r  ^itwl!^..^L^^f!°  "^^  '"  »"y  calendar  month." 
mine  and  reflx  any  such  maximum  finance  fy^  ^^  the  princlp^al  thl  eo^'  and  to  reS;  ^'^^  '''  ^"''^b^P^'  ^  of  chapter  5  of  title 
dtiarge.  but.  before  determining  or  determln-  ^  In  amount  nof^S^' the  p^n^ty  of  ^^J^"^^"-  f  ,P°1"°^'*"'  ^*-  ''  ^"^^  ^^ 
ing  any  such  maxUnum  charge,  the  Council  the  bond  any  damages  sustafned  by  r^n  of  '****'°^  """  following  sections: 
t^n"tf :^.!!r"^'!''  """"^  °^  "^«!f  ^^°-  any  act.  tr^actlon.  or  conduct  of  the  1°-  •«  ^6-583.  No  garnishment  before  Judgment 
Uon  to  consider  doing  so.  and  provide  a  rea-  censee.  or  of  any  officer,  agent  employee  or  'Notwithstanding  an,  other  prt^isTon  of 
WrH  tit^'^  *  ^.  ^  persons  desirmg  to  be  o^^er  person  acting  on  behalf  of  saTd  Uce^ee  "'*'  P"'*''  ^  "'^^  °'  Judgment  in  an  action 
L™to  .f  "^P*!L^.  ^\  ""•*  proposed  de-  ^hichTs  In  violation  of  law  or  regulatloTln  ^"^"^^  *  «l*'>^r-  ^^  "editor  may  not  obtain 
.^?^^  "''  "  '***"^"°l°*"o°-  Notice  of  jorce  in  the  District  relatmg  to  the  licensed  »"  '"»*'«^t  in  any  property  of  the  debtor  by 
the  action  proposed  by  the  Council  shall  be  activity  ncensea  attachment,  garmshment,  or  like  pro- 
published  once  a  week  for  two  consecuUve  ,..„„  '„  ceedings. 
weeks   In   one  or   more  of   the  dally   news-        5  28-3909.  Suspensions  or  revocation  of  11-  ..          .;a»    m,.  ,<.     », 

papers  published  in  the  District.  Any  such                                 "'^  ^  '^'^^-  ^itl^^"^""  '5°°^  employment  for 

changed  maximum  finance  charge  shaU  not          "^^  Council  is  further  authorized  and  em-  ..„„  _^   ,   f"    1°  „  t,     ^ 

affect  any  preexisting  loan  arrangement  en-      Powered  to  make  any  regulations  that  may  be  ,„,  Vh/J^i!?Tv,   .        "^^^^  *°  employee 

tered  Into  between  the  lender  and  the  debtor       necessary  In   furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  ijl  .  .t^^f^         .  '  """V''"  ^  "»«  employee 

"5  28^904    Additional  reeul.tion*                          ^^"^  c^'^P*"  •^d  to  suspend  or  revJkTany  h*^  subjected  or  attempted  to  subject  unpaid 

"T^^u^  li  ?^rtLTLu!S^^  in  its      "'^^^  '^"«<1  hereunder  When,  in  Its  Judg-  TT^'^^^""'  «°P'«y«*  ">  garnishment  or 

dlsc^tioS^TLl^s^h  a^dtio^re^a       --'''•  -'^'^^  <l«-«^   '^^^-^^^  'n  thl  if-  ^'e^p^'.^^SXa^^Tl^enr'"'" '°' 

tions  a,  it  deems  necessary  to  insure  that  In-      ,\""'  ,f  P"'''';^  '^t^'^^y  «^  ^he  protection  of  |^T^)   l^e'^a^yi^c^oter  33  of 

dlvlduals  who  engage  In  small  loan  transac-      ""**'   ""''^'   '^""^-   comfort,   and   quiet   of  tltTraa  of  «ubt7«/n    ^^^^'^^       >,? 

tions  are  not  be^l^requlred.  directly  or^-      l^'  '^^'^^^  °^  ^he  DUtrlct.  or  for  any  other  c^*e  ^  arLnd.^  by  St^sfth^eS  t^-'' 

directly,  to  pay  finance,  insurance,  or  other      ^'*^°"   "'  '""y  "eem  sufficient.  ^^  the  f^^wli*^  n Jw  1^^ 

charges  In  excess  of  those  authorized  by  the      "5  28-3910.  Penalty;  prosecution  -ja^ftna    w„              v.           '        ^ 

Council  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in          "(a)    Any    person    who   shall    violate    any  ^^'^^'^        menOo''^*"'^'  °"                '"^^"" 

■t                                                                                          provision  of  this  chapter  or  of  any  regulation  ,h\   -r>,»  .,,.1™.,-     ,  '    w*,..     ^    . 

"5  28-3905.  Classification  provision                         promulgated  by  the  CouncU  under  fhe  au-  Dis^ct  of  ^^^^bla  ^e  "f,  °  "L|I1'   h"' 

■in  exercising  its  powers  and  authority  un-      thorlty  of  this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  addmg  at  th?ind  thei^the  fo^^^nrn.i 

der  secuons  3902  and  3904  of  this  chapter,  the      misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  "  ^s                           thereof  the  following  new 
Council   is  authorized,  in   its  discretion,  to     "°t  exceeding  $500  or  by  imprisonment  for 

make  reasonable  classifications   (1)    accord-      ^ot  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  "36.  District  Motor 'Vehicle  Install- 
ing to  the  parties  to  small  loan  transactions,         "(b)    Prosecutions   for    violations    of   this     ,             ment  Loans 28-3601. 

or    (2)    according  to  the  parties  to  instru-      chapter,  or  of  the  regulations  made  pursuant     ,"•'''    Revolving  Credit  Accounts 28-3701^ 

ments  of  security,  or  (3)  according  to  other     thereto,  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of     '^^-  Consumer   Protections 28-3801.Y 

basis,  or  (4)  according  to  two  or  more  of  the      the  District  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or      ^^-  Small  Loan  Companies 28-3i»0l.* 

foregoing   clauses    (1)    through    (3),   and   to      any  of  his  assistants.  As  used  In  this  chapter  fc)   The  analvsls  of  subrhant^- ttt  r,f /.>,=., 

exercise    such    powers    and   authority   under     the   term    'Corporation    Counsel'   means   the  ter  5  of  title  16"  DIstrirt  nf  r-oi^rnhi.  <-^o   . 

.  this  section  With  respect  to  any  one  or  more     attorney  for  the  District  by  whatever  title  .mendL  by  add^S  Lt  t.^^^TX^J^\^ 

of  any  classifications  so  made  or  with  respect     such  attorney  may  be  known,  designated  by  following  new  Iteim-                       tnereor  the 

to  all  of  said  classifications.                                     the  Council   to  perform  the  functions  pre-  ..,-  -00    m 

"5  28-3906.  "Waiver  restriction                                 scribed  for  the  Corporation  Counsel  in  this  ••  ^c^    ^°  h^IT^*^'"^^^  *^^°"  J"«*€ment. 

"NO  provision  shall  be  Inserted  in  any  small      ^^^t"'  ''"'"'        garn^shX^t  "  "  '"P'^^'^"'  ^^'^ 

loan  contract  whereby  the  buyer  waives  or      "5  28-3911.  Supplementary  authority  Sicc.  9.   (a)   The  provisions  of  the  Act  en 

purports  to  waive  any  provision  of  this  chap-         "The  authority  and  power  vested  in  the  titled  "An  Act  to  reeulate  the   busi  leL  of 

ter  or  regulation  pursuant  thereto,  and  aay     Council    by    any   provision    of    this   chapter  loaning  money  on  security  of  any  kind  bTner 

such  waiver  or  purported  waiver  shall  be  void     shall  be  deemed  to  be  additional  and  sup-  sons,  firms,  and  corporations  other  than  ^a- 

and  of  no  effect.  The  Council  Is  authorized  m      plementary    to    authority    and    power    now  tlonal    banks    licenl«l   bakers    tr,,rt«,^ 

Its  discreuon,  by  reguUtlon   (1)    to  prohibit      vested  in  it.  and  not  as  a  limlUUon."  panics   savlnw  Sfbutld^n^'.n^ro 

the  inclusion  In  any  small  loan  contact  of          Sec.  5.  The  text  of  section  16-571  of  sub-  ^"stlo"  an^  r^^^iat^  S^  in  t^e  I^ 

any  prov  s  on  waiving  or  purporting  to  waive      chapter  III  of  chapter  5  of  Utle  16.  District  trlct  of  Co  umbia"  ap^roT^pWuarT  4  191^ 

any  provision  of  any  reguUtlon  promulgated      of   Columbia  Code,   is   amended   to  read   as  (DC    Code    sec    26-OOn     rtian  I^t^^^n 

by  the  Council  relating  to  small  loan  trans-      follows:  stri7«i\«^«;.!?.J  «!^,L.fr     ,    2    !*  *^"" 

actions,  and    (2)    to^vlde  that  any  Tu'S,         "(a)   As  used   in  this  subchapter,   'wages'  m™rC^  ^i^^  Tnd^otL"*^rnutrn°J 

waiver  or  purported  waiver,  shall  be  void  and      means  that  part  remaimng  after  the  deduc-  lenders  engaged  in  making  loans  secured  bv 

or  no  effect.                                                                     tion  from  wages  of  any  amounts  required  by  real  estate,  life  insurance  companies  (as  de- 

"5  28-3907.  Authorization  for  security                  ''!T  V'v       «'l'*^«'d  °^-  fined  In  section  10  of  the  Act  <A  Februarv  4 

"In  connection  with  the  licensing  of  orga-            *    '    wages,  salary,  commissions,  or  other  1913    (D.C.   Code,   sec.   36-610))     and   small 

nlzatlons  under  the  authority  of  thU  chap^r      remuneration  for  services  performed  by  an  business  Investment  companies  licensed  and 

the  CouncU  U  authorized  to  require  either     ^Si°I^J^  m^   employer,   including   any  operating  under  the  SmaU  BuslneBs  Invest- 

bonds  or  such  other  security  as  it  may  by     hv^i!^n^J^"'"' "f*"^  P*^I " '''^""y  «»"'^»  *^  ^  1«>M.  conducted  In  the  Dtetrict 

regulation  deem  necessary   of  wganSsUons     ^f^i^^.^^    J*   •***"   *if   P"^*""   «•   *>y  of  Columbia. 

engaged  in  the  b^S^l'o^  ^.S^to^     pr^u^w^er^^'^rt'lfe^'r^i  "^"^"f  J^2J^^  prx^vlslon.  of  this  .ectloB  m^  be 

in  connection  with  the  llcensmg  of  said  or-     gi^n  ^dkw^^^L^n^  an^*  '^'°^*'  *"  ^^^  *°  "^^^  **'«'^  *««*  -  of  F«,ruar7  4. 
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Skc.  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Consumer  Credit  Proteo- 
Uon  Act  of  1971". 

MOTION  OmSKD  BY  MR.  M'MIL1.AN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  moTcs  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1938  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
121  IS  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12115)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


December  13,  1971 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ELECTION 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  biU  (H.R.  11992)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  11992 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Dlstlrct  of  Columbia  Election  Aot  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  1-1100 — 1-1115).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1101),  Is  amended  (A)  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  after  "That".  <B)  by 
Btrlklng  out  In  clause  (3)  thereof  the  words 
"at  large".  (C)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2) 
thereof  the  flnal  "and",  (D)  by  redesignating 
clause  (3)  as  clause  (4),  (E)  by  adding  a  new 
clause  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  Alternates  to  the  otBclals  referred  to 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  above,  where  permitted 
by  political  party  rules;  and", 
and,  (P)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Candidates  for  office  participating  in 
an  election  of  the  officials  referred  to  In 
clauses  (2) ,  and  (3)  (excluding  national  com- 
mltrteemen  and  national  commltteewomen) . 
or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  elected  at  large  or  by  precinct  <w  ward." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-U02),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  school"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1102),  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  By  striking,  out  "The  term"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (7)  of  this  section,  the  term". 

(B)  By  striking  out  In  clause  (A)  "one- 
year  period"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ninety-day  period  '  and  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon ".  except  In  the  case  of  an  election  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  period  shall  be  thirty 
days". 

(C)  By  striking  out  In  clause  (B)  "twenty- 
one"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eighteen". 

(D)  By  striking  out  claxise  (C),  and  re- 
designating clause  (O)  as  clause  (C). 

(4)  Section  2  at  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1103) ,  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  that  section  the  following : 

"(7)  (A)  Any  person  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime 


in  the  United  States  which  U  a  felony  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  be  a  qualified  elec- 
tor. If  otherwise  qualified — 

"(I)  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  he  completes  the  sen- 
tence of  incikrceratlon  imposed  upon  him  for 
the  last  such  crime  committed  by  him,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  granted  parole 
or  probation  with  respect  to  such  last  crime, 
beginning  on  the  date  he  begins  such  parole 
or  probation.  If  he  successfully  completes 
such  parole  or  probation,  or 

"(11)  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  he  completes  such 
sentence  of  Incarceration,  or  In  the  case  of 
a  person  who  Is  granted  parole  or  probation 
with  respect  to  such  last  crime,  beginning 
on  the  date  he  begins  such  parole  or  proba- 
tion, if  the  Sui>erlor  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  after  application  made  to  such 
court  by  such  person,  certifies  to  the  Board 
that  such  person  has  demonstrated  such 
qualities  of  conduct  and  character  as  to  war- 
rant the  restoration  of  his  right  to  vote:  or 

"(111)  on  the  date  upon  which  he  receives 
a  pardon  with  respect  to  such  crime. 

•(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "felony"  shall  Include  any  crime 
committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ferred to  in  section  14  of  this  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1114). 

•■(Cl  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  grant  a  pardon  or  amnesty  to 
any  person."" 

(5)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1105). 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  t>efore 
•copy"  the  word  '•sample^'. 

(6)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
5  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1105),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•school"". 

(7)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
1-1105)  Is  amended  (A)  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),and  (d)  as  subsections  (c), 
(di.and  (e) .  respectively,  and  (Bl  by  adding 
after  subsection  (a)   the  following: 

■•  ( b  I  ( 1 )  The  Board  shall,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  In  May  of  each 
presidential  election  year,  conduct  a  presi- 
dentlEil  preference  primary  election  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  qualified 
electors  therein  may  express  their  preference 
for  candidates  of  each  political  party  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  nomination  for 
President  and  may  elect  delegates,  and  alter- 
nates where  permitted  by  the  rules  of  a  par- 
ticular political  party,  to  a  particular  political 
party  national  convention  convened  to  nomi- 
nate that  party's  candidate  for  President. 

"(2)  No  person  shall  participate  as  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  President  In  such 
primary  unless  there  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  Board,  not  later  than  the  forty- 
fifth  day  before  such  primary,  (A)  a  petition 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  signed  by  at  least 
one  thousand  qualified  electors  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  are  registered  under  section 
7  of  this  Act.  and  who  are  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  prospective  nominee, 
and  (B)  a  written  statement  signed  by  the 
prospective  nominee  affirming  that  he  wants 
his  name  listed  on  the  ballot  for  such  primary 
as  a  candidate  for  such  nomination. 

'"(3)  No  person  shall  be  listed  on  the  ballot 
In  such  primary  for  election  at  large  as  such 
delegate,  or  alternate  unless  there  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Board,  not  less  than  the 
forty-fifth  day  before  such  primary,  (A)  a 
petition  In  support  of  that  prospective  candi- 
date for  delegate  or  alternate,  as  the  case  may 
be,  signed  by  at  least  one  thousand  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  registered 
under  section  7  of  this  Act  who  are  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  prospective  candi- 
date, and  (B)  If  the  prospective  candidate  is 
pledged  to  support  a  particular  presidential 
candidate,  a  written  statement  signed  by 
such  presidential  candidate  affirming  that 
such  prospective  candidate  for  delegate  or 
alternate,  sis  the  case  may  be.  Is  seeking  that 
office  with  the  approval  of  such  presidential 


candidate.  If  such  presidential  candidate  falls 
to  so  Indicate  his  approval  of  a  candidate  for 
delegate  or  alternate,  such  candidate  shall 
appear  on  the  ballot  (U  he  flies  the  appropri- 
ate petition)  in  such  primary  as  a  candidate 
for  election  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  pledged 
to  no  presidential  candidate. 

"(4)  No  person  shall  be  listed  on  the  bal- 
lot In  such  primary  for  election  from  a  ward 
as  such  delegate  or  alternate,  unless  there 
shall  have  been  filed  with  the  Board,  not  less 
than  the  forty-fifth  day  before  such  primary. 
(A)  a  p>etltlon  In  support  of  that  prospective 
candidate  for  delegate  or  alternate,  signed  bv 
at  least  two  hundred  qualified  electors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  registered  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  who  are  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  prospective  candidate, 
and  who  reside  in  the  ward  from  which  he 
seeks  election,  and  (B)  a  written  statement 
as  referred  to  In  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection.  If  such  presidential  can- 
didate falls  to  so  indicate  his  approval  of  a 
candidate  for  delegate  or  alternate,  such  can- 
didate shall  appear  on  such  ballot  (if  he 
files  the  appropriate  petition)  as  a  candidate 
for  election  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  pledged 
to  no  presidential  candidate. 

"(5)  The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot 
for  the  presidential  preference  primary  so  as 
to  enable  each  voter  to  Indicate  his  choice  for 
presidential  nominee  and  for  delegates,  and 
alternates,  pledged  to  support  that  prospec- 
tive nominee  with  one  mark. 

"  (6)  "The  delegates  and  alternate  delegates, 
of  each  political  party  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  national  convention  of  that 
party  convened  for  the  nomination  of  the 
candidate  of  that  political  party  for  Presi- 
dent, elected  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 
shall  be  obligated,  on  the  first  and  second 
ballots  cast  at  that  convention  for  nominees 
for  President,  to  vote  for  the  candidate  for 
nomination  who  received  at  least  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  cast  in  the  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  for  all  such  candidates  of  that 
party  for  President  held  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  which  such  delegates  and  alter- 
nates were  elected,  or  until  such  candidate 
notifies  each  delegate  in  wTltlng  that  he  Is 
no  longer  a  candidate.  On  subsequent  ballots 
so  cast  each  such  delegate  shall  be  free  to 
cast  his  ballots  in  his  discretion  without 
restriction. 

"(7)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify 
such  additional  details  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(8)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1107)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•section  2(2)"'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2) 
and  (7)  of  section  2  of  this  Act"". 

(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1108),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"•(a)  (1)  Each  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  national  committeeman  or  alternate, 
or  national  commltteewoman  or  alternate, 
and  for  election  as  a  member  of  official  desig- 
nated for  election  at  large  under  clause  (4) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall  be  a 
qualified  elector  registered  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  who  has  been  nominated  for  such 
office,  or  for  election  as  such  member  or 
official,  by  a  nominating  petition  (A)  pre- 
pared In  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  (B)  signed  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  qualified  electors  registered  under 
such  section  7  of  this  Act,  who  are  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  candidate,  and  (C) 
filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  the 
forty-fifth  day  before  the  date  of  the  election 
held  for  such  office,  member,  or  official. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  nominating  petition 
for  a  candidate  for  election  as  a  member  or 
official  designated  for  election  from  a  ward 
under  clause  (4)  of  such  first  aection,  such 
petition  shall  be  prepared  and  filed  in  the 
same   manner   as   a   petition   prepared   and 
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filed  by  a  candidate  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  signed  by  two  hundred 
qualified  electors  residing  in  such  ward, 
registered  under  section  7  of  this  Act,  who 
are  of  the  same  political  party  as  the  candi- 
date." 

(10)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three-year"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "ninety-day'". 

(11)  Subsection  (I)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1108),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(I)  Each  candidate  In  a  primary  election 
for  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  nominating  petition  (1) 
filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  the  forty- 
fifth  day  before  the  date  of  such  primary 
election;  (2)  signed  by  qualified  electors 
registered  under  section  7  of  this  Act,  who 
are  of  the  same  political  party  as  the  candi- 
date, and  equal  In  number  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  such  electors  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  Board  as  of  the  ninety-ninth  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  primary  election,  or  by 
two  thousand  of  such  qualified  electors, 
whichever  Is  less.  A  nominating  petition 
for  candidate  In  a  primary  election  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  may  not  be  circulated  for 
signature  before  the  ninety-ninth  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election  and  may 
not  be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seven- 
tieth day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  nominating  peti- 
tions. The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of 
each  political  party  in  each  such  primary 
election  so  as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party 
to  vote  for  any  one  duly  nominated  candidate 
of  that  party  for  the  office  of  Delegate."" 

(12)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follovirs: 

■■(J)(l)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Delegate  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  be  nominated 
directly  as  such  a  candidate  for  election  In 
the  next  succeeding  general  election  for  such 
office  (including  any  such  election  to  be 
held  to  fill  a  vacancy).  Such  person  shall 
be  nominated  by  a  nominating  petition  (A) 
filed  witb  the  Board  not  less  than  the  forty- 
fifth  day  before  the  date  of  such  general 
election;  and  (B)  signed  by  qualified  electors 
registered  under  section  7  of  this  Act  equal 
m  number  to  IVa  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  such  qualified  electors  In  the 
District,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board 
as  of  the  ninety-ninth  day  before  the  date 
of  such  election,  or  by  three  thousand  of 
such  qualified  electors,  whichever  Is  less.  No 
signatures  on  such  a  petition  may  be  counted 
which  have  been  made  on  such  petition  more 
than  ninety-nine  days  before  the  date  of 
such  election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection 
for  candidates  for  election  In  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  of 
no  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any 
person  whose  name  has  appeared  on  the 
ballot  of  a  primary  election  for  such  office 
held  within  eight  months  before  the  date  of 
such  general  election." 

(13)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"■  ( m )  Designations  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officials  under  clause  (4)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  shall  be  effected  by 
written  communications  filed  with  the  Board 
not  later  than  ninety  days  before  the  date 
of  such  election." 

(14)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  see.  1-1108),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(o)  Each  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  nomlntated  for  such  office  by  a  nomi- 
nating petition  (A)  filed  with  tbe  Board 
not  later  than  th«  forty-flfUi  cal«nd«r  day 


before  the  date  of  such  general  election;  and 
( B )  slgrned  by  at  least  two  hundred  qualified 
electors  who  are  duly  registered  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  who  reside  in  the  ward 
from  which  the  candidate  seeks  election, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  running  at 
large,  signed  by  at  least  one  thousand  of 
the  qualified  electors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  registered  under  such  section  7.  A 
nominating  petition  for  a  candidate  In  a 
general  election  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  may  not  be  circulated  for 
signatures  before  the  ninety-ninth  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not 
be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  nominating  peti- 
tions. In  a  general  election  for  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  shall 
arrange  the  ballot  for  each  ward  to  enable 
a  voter  registered  in  that  ward  to  vote  for 
any  one  candidate  duly  nominated  to  be 
elected  to  such  office  from  such  ward,  and 
to  vote  for  as  many  candidates  duly  nomi- 
nated for  election  at  large  to  such  office  as 
there  are  Board  of  Education  members  to 
be  elected  at  large  in  such  election." 

(15)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1108),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  that  section  the  following: 

"(r)  Any  petition  required  to  be  filed  under 
this  Act  by  a  particular  date  must  be  filed 
no  later  than  5  o"clock  post  meridian  on  such 
date." 

(16)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  is  repealed. 

(17)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1109),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  candidate  or  group  of  candidates 
may,  not  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  such 
election,  petition  the  Board  for  credentials 
authorizing  watchers  at  one  or  more  polling 
places  and  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
vote  Is  to  be  counted  fc«"  the  next  election 
during  voting  hours  and  until  the  count 
has  been  completed.  The  Board  shall  formu- 
late rules  and  regulations  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act  to  prescribe  the  form  of  watch- 
ers' credentials,  to  govern  the  conduct  of  such 
watchers,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  watch- 
ers so  that  the  conduct  of  the  election  will 
not  be  unreasonably  obstructed.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  should  provide  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  watchers  for  all  candidates  or 
groups  of  candidates  to  challenge  prospective 
voters  whom  the  watchers  believe  to  be  un- 
qualified to  vote,  to  question  the  accuracy  in 
the  vote  count,  and  otherwise  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  the  election  at  the  polling  places 
and  the  counting  of  votes." 

(18)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1110),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  elections  of  the  officials  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  and  of  officials  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  such  aectlc^i, 
and  the  primary  under  section  5(b)  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  May  of  each  presiden- 
tial election  year." 

(19)  Section  10(a)(7)(A)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1110),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  majority"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "at  least  40  per  centum". 

(20)  Section  10(a)  (7)  (B)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1110),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  majority"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "at  least  40  pwr  centum". 

(21)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (8) 
of  subsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  10  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1110) ,  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "less  than  a  majority". 

(22)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  H  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1111),  U  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof,  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  peti- 
tioner be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  any 


recount  In  any  such  election  If  the  difference 
In  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  pc- 
titioner  In 'connection  with  any  office  and 
the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  person 
certified  as  having  been  elected  to  that  df- 
flee,  In  the  case  of  an  election  from  a  ward, 
is  less  than  1  per  centum  or  fifty  votes, 
whichever  Is  less,  or  In  the  case  of  an  elec- 
tion at  large.  Is  less  than  1  per  centum  or 
five  hundred  votes,  whichever  Is  less.'" 

(23)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1113).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'or  delegate'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "delegate  or  alternate,". 

(24)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1113),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  delegate'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '"delegate  or  alternate.'". 

(25)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1113),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(e)(1)  Every  Independent  committee  or 
party  committee  which  receives  or  expends 
funds  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  g^roup 
of  candidates  In  an  election  for  any  office 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
or  In  a  primary  election  held  under  section 
5(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  have  a  chairman  and 
a  treasurer  and  shall  malnteln  an  address 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  notices 
may  be  sent.  Each  such  committee  shall 
r?glster  with  the  Board  of  Elections  as  soon 
as  Its  receipts  or  expenditures,  or  the  sum 
of  Its  receipts  and  expenditures  total  $100, 
or  within  ten  days  after  Its  organization, 
wlilchever  first  occurs. 

■"(2)  In  any  election  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  respect  to  any  office  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  or 
with  respect  to  a  primary  election  held 
under  secUon  5(b)  of  this  Act,  each  candi- 
date for  election,  and  the  treasurer  of  each 
Independent  or  party  committee,  shall  file 
with  the  Board  of  Elections  on  the  tenth 
calendar  day  before,  and  also  within  thirty 
days  after,  the  date  on  which  such  primary 
or  general  election  was  held,  an  itemized 
statement,  complete  as  of  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  filing,  setting  forth — 

"'(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or 
for  such  committee  In  one  or  more  Items 
of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value,  within 
the  calendar  year,  of  $100  or  more,  together 
with  the  amount  and  date  of  such  contribu- 
tion; 

"(B)  The  total  sum  of  the  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

"(C)  The  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

"(D)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more- 
items  of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
within  the  calendar  year,  of  910  or  more  has 
been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose 
of  such  expenditure; 

"(E)  The  total  sum  of  all  exjjendltures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee 
during  the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  un- 
der subparagraph  (D) ; 

"(P)  The  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  during 
the  calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
cumulative  during  the  calendar  year  to  which 
they  relate,  but  where  there  has  been  no 
change  In  an  item  reported  in  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

"(4)  Every  person  (other  than  a  political 
committee)  who  makes  an  exx>endlture  In 
one  or  more  items,  other  than  by  contribu- 
tion to  a  political  committee,  aggregating 
$50  or  more  within  a  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  any  general  or  pri- 
mary edection  held  under  this  Act,  shall  file 
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with  the  Board  an  Itemized  detailed  state- 
ment of  such  expenditure  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  required  of  the  treasurer  of  a  pohtlcal 
committee  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(5 1  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  conunlttee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

"  ( 1 )  All  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

■•(2»  The  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
son m^Ung  any  such  contribution,  and  the 
date  thereof: 

■■(3i  All  ezfwndltures  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  such  committee;  and 

"(4)  The  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  any  such  expenditure  Is  made, 
and  the  date  thereof. 

"(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  e.xpendlture  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  exceed- 
ing $10  In  amount.  The  treasurer  shall  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  statement  containing  such 
items. 

■(7)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contri- 
bution for  a  i>olitical  committee  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event 
within  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  contri- 
bution, render  to  the  treasurer  a  detailed 
account  thereof,  Including  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  making  such  contri- 
bution, and  the  date  on  which  received. 

"(8)  Any  candidate,  treasurer  of  any  In- 
dependent committee,  or  party  ccmmitlee.  or 
other  person  who  willfully  violates  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  30  days,  or 
both.". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Distrlrt  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tix  Act  of 
1947  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  47-15«7— 4:-1567c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  thui.  title 
the  following: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Credit  for  Campaign  Cont«ibu- 
TioNs.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  resi- 
dents of  the  District  to  participate  in  the 
election  process  in  the  District,  there  shall 
be  allowed  to  an  individual  a  credit  against 
the  tax  (if  any)  imposed  by  this  article  in 
an  amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  any 
campaign  contribution  made  to  any  candi- 
date lor  election  to  any  office  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  but  in  no  event  shall  such  cre- 
dit exceed  the  amount  of  tlO. 

"(b)  If  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  an 
Individual  by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  amount  of  tax  (computed 
without  regard  to  such  subsection  but  after 
allowance  of  any  other  credit  allowable  under 
this  article)  Imposed  under  this  article  on 
such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year,  a  re- 
fund shall  be  allowed  such  individual  to  the 
extent  that  such  credit  exceeds  the  amount 
of  such  tax. 

"(c)  ( 1)  A  husband  and  wife  filing  separate 
returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a  Joint 
return  could  have  been  made  by  them  may 
claim  between  them  only  the  total  credit  (or 
refund)  to  which  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled under  this  section  had  a  Joint  return 
been  filed. 

"(2)  No  Individual  for  whom  a  personal  ex- 
emption was  allowed  on  another  individual's 
return  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  (or  re- 
fund)   under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  part 
of  such  table  relating  to  title  VI  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•Sec.  7.  Credit  for  campaign  contributions.". 
Sxc.  3.  Paragraphs  ( 1 ) ,  (2) ,  and  (3)  of  aub- 
sectlon  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salarlea  of 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees 


of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  June  30.  1906  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  31-101  (c)),  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector 
(as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  i  in  the 
school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election.  (B)  have,  for  the  ninety-day  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  his  nomination, 
resided  in  the  school  election  ward  from 
which  he  Is  nominated,  and  (O  hive,  dur- 
ing the  ninety-day  period  next  preceding  his 
nomination,  been  an  actual  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  have  during  such 
I)erlod  claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  A 
member  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector 
(as  that  term  Is  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act)  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  (B)  have,  during 
the  ninety-day  period  next  preceding  his 
nomination,  been  an  actual  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  have  during  such 
period  claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  A 
member  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  paragraph. 

■  I  3)  No  Individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  (Ai 
hold  another  elective  office  other  than  dele- 
gate or  alternate  delegate  to  a  convenion 
of  a  political  party  nominating  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  (B)  also  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment or  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
member  will  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  paragraph". 

Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  therebv  shall  take  effect 
as  of  January  1.  1972.  V 

With  the  following  committee  amehd- 
ments: 

Page  1.  strike  out  line  6  and  all  th.Tt  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  line  10  on 
page  2  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "1-1101),  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  In  clause  (2)  thereof  the  final  'and', 
(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 
(4),  (C)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (3)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Alternates  to  the  officials  referred  to 
in  clauses  il)  and  (2)  above,  where  per- 
mitted by  political  party  rules:  and  (Di 
by  inserting  in  clause  (4)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  section)  'or  by  ward"  Immediately 
after  "large."  "" 

Page  5.  Une  21.  strike  out  "at  large  " 

Page  6.  line  8.  Insert  immediately  before 
the  period  the  following:  "and  that  such 
candidate  for  delegate  or  alternate  was  prop- 
erly selected  according  to  the  rules  of  his 
political  party  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  delegate  or  alternate". 

Page  6.  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
fcdlows  down  through  and  including  line  4 
on  page  7. 

Page  7.  line  5.  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ■"(4)". 

Page  7.  line  10.  strike  out  "(8)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

Page  7.  line  25.  strike  out  '"(7)'"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Page  11.  beginning  on  Une  12  strike  out 
"and  under  subsection  (b)  of  such  first  sec- 
tion.". 

Page  18.  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  ao  on 
page  la  and  strike  out  "  Sec.  7.  Credit  for 
campaign  contributions.'  "  immediately  fol- 
lowing Une  20  on  page  19. 


Page  19.  line  21.  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  a.". 

Page  21.  line  8.  strike  out  ""Sec.  4."  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  3.". 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill — H.R.  11992,  as 
amended — is  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act — Act  of  August  12, 
1955;  69  Stat.  699  as  amended;  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  see  1-1100  et  seq. — 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  several  aspects 
so  as  to  update  and  reform  the  election 
laws. 

In  particular,  the  bill  would  redefine 
qualifications  for  qualified  electors;  es- 
tablish a  presidential  preference  primary 
and  establish  procedures  for  electing  del- 
egates to  political  party  national  conven- 
tions; change  the  residency  requirements 
for  candidates  for  office;  change  the  min- 
imum age  requirement  for  qualification 
to  vote  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  pro- 
vide requirements  for  reporting  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures, 
using  the  format  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  though  when  this  was 
passed  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia  was  not 
included  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
■State". 

DEnNITION    OF    Qr.M.inrD    ELECTORS 

Under  existing  law  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
1-1102)  in  order  to  be  a  qualified  elec- 
tor, that  is,  to  be  qualified  to  register 
and  vote  in  any  election  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  person  must  have  resided 
in  the  District  continuously  since  the 
beginning  of  the  1-year  period  ending 
on  the  day  of  such  election. 

Paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  section  2  of  H.R. 
11992  amends  this  provision  by  reducing 
the  period  of  residency  to  90  days,  except 
in  the  case  of  election  of  electors  for 
EYesident  and  Vice  President,  in  which 
case  the  residency  requirement  is  30 
days,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
91-285.  84  Stat.  314. 

FEDERAL    RESIDENCY     SEQUIREMENTS 

In  considering  the  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Amendments  Act  of  1970,  the 
91st  Congress  concluded  and  wrote  into 
law  (Public  Law  91-285;  84  Stat.  314) 
additional  guidelines  for  voting,  among 
which  were  provisions  relating  to  the 
residency  requirements  for  qualifying  to 
register  and  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  Congress  found  that  long 
periods  of  residency  as  a  requisite  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  were  in  derogation  of  the  exer- 
cise of  a  ocnstltutional  right.  The  act 
established  30  days  as  the  maximum 
period  of  residency  which  might  be  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  for  registration 
and  voting  in  elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

STATE  RESIDENCT   REQUIREMENTS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  recent 
years  the  minimum  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  have  been  reduced  In 
many  jurisdictions  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  in  some  cases  by  legislative  action, 
and  in  others  by  court  actions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  listing  of  the  State,  county, 
and  voting  precinct  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  in  all  50  States,  as  of 
March  1970. 
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StatR 

State  requirement 

County 

AlabMia 

1  ytar 

do 

.  Smondis 

Alisfct 

Arizona do 30dayt 

Arkansas do ,.  6  months. 

California do 90  days 

Colorado do do  "' 

Connecticut Resident  of  town  6     .".'^. 

months. 

Delaware 1  year 3  months. 

Florida do E  months 

Georgia do do 


Votini  precinct 


3  months. 

30  days  (election 

district). 

30  days. 

Do. 

54  days. 

20  days. 


M«*«" do Representative  district,  3 

, .  .  months. 

Idaho 6  months 30  days 

Illinois ; 1  year 90  days  (township)  ■..■"' 


Indian* C  months. 

Iowa do.... 

Kansas do 


60  days.*. ;. 
do 


Kentucky 1  year. 

touisiana do. 


30  days. 


30  days. 

30  days  (election 

district). 
30  days. 
10  days. 
30  days. 
60dayv 
3  months. 


6  months  (parish). .. 

6  months  (municipal 

elec.l. 

•••'ne 6  months 3  months  (municipality).    4  months. 

"•Tfland I  year 6  months  (city  or  town) 

Massachusetts do Smooths. 

Michigan 6  months 

Minnesota do 


30  days. 


State 


State  requirement       County 


Volini  prednd 


Mississippi I  year 1  year.. 


6  months  (election 

district). 
60  days. 


Missouri do 60  days 

Montana do 30  days... 

Nebraska 6  months. I  40days""1 10  days. 

N«v»da da 30  days I" Oo 

New  Hampshire ---.,  - ..'.'-  Smooths. 

New  Jersey 6  months 40diys 

New  Mexico 1  year 90 days Ill"""  aoda'ytL 

New  York Smooths 3  months 

North  Carolina 1  year "         oo. 

North  Dakota do 90  days Do 

SJ^r- i---*': 40  days"";;;""!""  40dayi 

Oklahoma 6  months 2  months 20  days 

Oregon do 

Pennsylvania 90  days '".'.'. 60  days 

Rhode  Island 1  year 6  months  i  (town  or  city).' 

South  Carolina do. 6  months 3  months. 

South  Dakota do. 90days  30days. 

Tennessee do 3  months  . 

Teus do E  months. 

Utah... do 4  months 


Vermont do. 


90  days  (town).. 


60  days. 


Virginiai do E  months ".V.V.V.'.V.  30  days. 


Washington do 

West  Virginia do.. 

Wisconsin 6  months 

*yoming 1  year 60  days 


90  days. 
EO  days. 


Do. 

10  days. 
Do. 


'  Residency  requirement  has  been  changed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  that  time,  22 
States  required  1  year  of  residence  as  a 
qualification  to  vote;  15  others  required 
6  months;  and  only  two  States — New 
York  and  Pennsylvania — required  as  lit- 
tle as  3  months. 

These  are  the  latest  complete  figures 
available  to  your  committee,  and  some 
changes  have  occurred  in  some  of  the 
States'  requirements  since  that  time.  As 
noted,  for  example,  the  requirement  in 
Virginia  has  been  changed,  and  is  now 
6  iponths  of  residence  in  the  State  and 
30  days  in  the  county  and  In  the  voting 
precinct. 

VOTINO  &0X  LOWXKKD 

The  bill  also  lowers  the  minimum  age 
for  voter  qualification  in  the  existing 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act — (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1102(2)  (B) )— from  21  to  18 
years  of  age.  The  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  was  implemented  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  of  the  92d 
Congress,  ratified  promptly  by  the  requi- 
site 38  States,  and  certified  on  July  5, 
1971.  provides  that  any  U.S.  citizen  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  may  vote  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  any  elec- 
tion if  he  is  at  least  18  years  of  age. 
Hence,  the  provision  referred  to  above  in 
tbe  1955  law  Is  no  longer  valid,  and 
the  changes  made  by  this  provision  of 
H.R.  11992  is  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
forming the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  to  the  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

KNnUNCHISIMO  FXLONS 

Further,  the  bill  enfranchises  a  felon 
at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  he  completes  the  sen- 
tence of  incarceration  imposed  upon  him 
for  the  last  such  crime  committed  by 
him,  or  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is 
granted  parole  or  probation  with  re- 
spect to  such  last  crime,  beginning  on  tbe 
date  he  b^^lns  such  parole  or  probetiaQ, 
if  he  successfully  completes  such  perde 
or  probation;  or  at  the  end  of  the  3-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  he  com- 
pletes eada.  sentence  ol  Incarceration, 
upon  application  to  and  certlflcation  by 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  o*  Co- 
lumbia that  said  person   has   demon- 


source:  Voting  Information  1970,  Armed  Services  Information  Service,  Department  of  Defense 
published  March  1970. 


strated  qualities  of  conduct  and  charac- 
ter warranting  the  restoration  of  his 
right  to  vote;  or  the  date  tipon  which  he 
receives  a  pardon  with  respect  to  such 
crime. 

This  bill  defines  "felony"  as  Including 
any  crime  committed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  is  referred  to  in  section 
14 — (D.C.  Ctode,  sec.  1-1114) — concern- 
ing fEdse  representation  as  to  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  or  holding  elective  office; 
violation  of  sections  9,  12,  or  13  of  the 
act — voting  regulations,  interference 
with  registration  or  voting,  expendi- 
tures— bribery;  voting  more  than  once  in 
one  election;  stealing  ballot-  if  employed 
in  the  coimting  of  votes;  and  making 
false  reports. 

In  recent  years,  not  only  has  the  whole 
issue  of  dlsenfranchlsement  of  former 
felons  been  challenged  in  the  courts,  but 
also  several  jurisdictions  have  moved  to- 
ward restoration  of  the  right  to  vote.  To 
enable  the  ex-ofifender  to  participate  in 
meaningful  commimlty  activities  and  to 
not  foster  his  sense  of  estrangement,  the 
bill  moves  toward  this  restoration. 

PRESIDKNTIAr.    PREFEKENCK    PRIMARY    AND    PARTY 
OEIXGATES 

The  bill  establishes  a  presidential  pref- 
erence primary  election  during  May  of 
esw:h  presidential  election  year.  This  pri- 
mary will  allow  the  qualifiec  electors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  indicate  their 
preference  among  the  candidates  for 
nomination  for  President.  This  bill  joins 
the  election  of  convention  delegates  to 
the  selection  of  presidential  cEindidates 
by  allowing  the  voter  to  choose  both  with 
one  mark. 

KXPOBTIKa     OF    CAMPAIGN     FUNDS    AND    ■XCOIOS 

The  bill  strengthens  the  requirements 
for  keeping  records  luid  reporting  cam- 
paign funds.  Every  political  committee 
Is  required  to  maintain  an  address  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia  and  to  register  with 
the  Board  of  Elections.  Such  committee 
is  also  required  to  file  10  days  before  an 
election  and  SO  days  after  an  election  a 
complete  accounttaig  of  contributions, 
expenditures,  debts  and  r  bligatlons.  Such 
statements  are  to  be  made  part  of  the 


public  records  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
and  open  to  public  inspection.  Willful 
violators  will  be  subject  to  up  to  $5,000 
fline  or  for  imprisonment  up  to  30  days, 
or  both. 

REARING 

The  Subcommittee  mi  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  on  September  13,  1971,  held 
pubUc  hearings  on  the  original  bill,  H.R. 
10175.  The  Corporation  (Counsel  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  presented  recom- 
mendations on  behalf  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. The  bill  was  strongly  supported 
and  some  amendments  were  suggested  to 
improve  the  meastu-e. 

Representatives  of  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee  and  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  both  testified  in  considerable 
detail  concerning  needed  changes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act.  Each 
group  suggested  amendments  which  re- 
ceived full  consideratlcai  by  your  com- 
mittee. Some  of  these  and  nimierous 
other  amendments  were  incorporated  in 
the  draft  of  the  clean  bill,  HJl.  11992, 
reported  to  the  House  herewith. 

The  Board  of  Elections  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  likewise  presented  detailed 
testimcKiy  oMiceming  the  mechanics  of 
elecUcms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
needed  improvements,  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  biU. 

With  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  relating  to  the  restoration  of  voting 
rights  to  former  felcms,  favcH'able  com- 
ment was  received  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  recommending  the  restoration 
of  voting  rights  but  subject  to  safe- 
guards which  were  essentiidly  adopted  by 
your  committee  and  written  into  the  bill, 
coiucrrm  vor* 

The  pending  bill,  HJl.  11992,  as 
amended,  was  ordered  reported  by  a  voice 
vote  of  your  committee,  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  membership  being  present. 

COST   OF  I,ICIBLATXON 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  addi- 
tional costs  attributable  to  this  legisla- 
tion will  accrue  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
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Any  costs  which  might  have  restilted 
from  the  provislona  for  the  allowance  of 
tax  credits  against  income  taxes  due 
from  a  contribution  in  an  election  cam- 
paign, or  from  refimds  to  him  therefor, 
have  been  obviated  by  reason  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  deleting  section  2 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  this  question.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  dealing  with  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns  was  stricken 
in  committee.  Has  this  amendment  been 
offered  and  is  it  now  included  in  your 
bill  ready  for  final  vote? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir.  The  amend- 
ments have  already  been  read. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  the  report 
states  there  are  additional  views,  yet  I 
find  no  additional  views  in  this  report. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  a  misprint, 
I  imderstand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  misprint? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Yes,  sir.  No  one  fur- 
nished any  additional  views. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  committee  member 
did  not  change  his  mind  about  additional 
views? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     UNEM- 
PLOYMENT   COMPENSATION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from    Georgia    (lAi. 
Stuckey)  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
H.R.  10237,  a  bill  from  his  subcommittee. 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (HJR.  10237)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  in  order  to  conform  to 
Federal  law,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  10237 
»    Be  it  enacteA  by  the  Senatt  and  House 
'bj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  m«y  be   cited   aa  the  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia   Unemployment    Compensation    Act 
Amendments  of  1071". 

Sxc.  a.  The  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment OitnpwTaHon  Act.  appcoTsd  Au- 
gust M.  IMS,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
as  follows: 


(1)  SecUon  1(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (DC 
Code,  sec.  46-301(b)(l))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows : 

'■  ( 1 )  "Employment'  means : 

"(A)  Any  service  performed  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  which  was  employment  as  de- 
fined In  this  subsection  prior  to  such  date 
and,  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  service  performed  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  Including  service  In  Interstate 
commerce,  by — 

"(i)   any  officer  of  a  corporation;  or 

"(U|  any  Individual  who,  under  the  usual 
common  law  rules  applicable  in  determining 
the  employer-employee  relationship,  has  the 
statvis  of  an  employee:  or 

"I 111)  any  individual  other  than  an  In- 
dividual who  is  an  employee  under  sub- 
division (1)  or  (11)  who  performs  services 
for  remuneration  for  any  person — 

"(1)  as  any  agent-driver  or  commission- 
driver  engaged  in  distributing  meat  prod- 
ucts, vegetable  "products,  fruit  products, 
bakery  products,  beverages  (other  than 
milk),  or  laundry  or  drycleaning  services, 
lor  his  principal: 

■■(II)  as  a  traveling  or  city  salesman,  other 
than  as  an  agent-driver  or  commis-sion- 
driver.  engaged  upon  a  full-time  basis  in 
the  solicitation  on  behalf  of.  and  the  trans- 
mission to.  his  principal  (except  for  .side- 
line sales  activities  on  behalf  of  some  other 
person)  of  orders  from  wholesalers,  retailers, 
contractors,  or  operators  of  hotels,  restau- 
rants, or  other  similar  establishments  for 
merchandise  for  resale  or  supplies  for  use 
in  their  business  operation. 

'Provided.  That  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  (111),  the  term  'employment  shall 
Include  services  described  in  (I)  and  (II) 
above  performed  after  December  31,  1971. 
only  If; 

"1.  The  contract  of  service  contemplates 
that  substantially  all  of  the  services  are  to 
be  performed  personally  by  such  individual; 

■2.  The  individual  does  not  have  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  In  facilities  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  the  services 
(other  than  in  facilities  for  transportation): 
and 

••3.  The  services  are  not  In  the  nature  of 
a  single  transactlqn  that  is  not  part  of  a 
continuing  relationship  with  the  person  for 
whom  the  services  are  performed. 

■'(B)  Service  performed  after  December  31, 
1971,  by  an  individual  In  the  employ  of  the 
District  or  any  of  Its  instrumentalities  (or 
or  more  States  or  their  Instrumentalities) 
for  a  hospital  or  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation located  in  the  District:  Provided, 
That  such  service  is  excluded  from  'employ- 
ment' as  defined  in  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  solely  by  reason  of  section 
3306(c)(7)  of  that  Act  and  is  not  excluded 
from  employment"  under  section  1(b)  (1)  (D) 
of  this  Act; 

"(C)  Service  performed  after  March  30. 
1963,  by  an  individual  In  the  employ  of  an 
educational  organization,  and  service  per- 
formed after  December  31,  1971,  by  an  Indi- 
vidual in  the  employ  of  a  religious,  charit- 
able, of  other  organization  which  is  excluded 
from  the  term  'employment"  as  defined  In 
the  federal  Unemplo3rment  Tax  Act  solely 
by  reason  of  section  3306(c)  (8)  of  that  Act, 
except  as  provided  In  section  1(b)  (1)  (D)  of 
thU  Act; 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  the  term  'employment'  does  not 
apply  to  service  performed  after  December 
31,  1971— 

"(1)  In  the  employ  of  (I)  a  church  or 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  or  (11) 
an  organization  which  la  operated  primarily 
for  religious  purposes  and  which  Is  operated, 
supervised,  controUed,  or  principally  sup- 
ported by  a  church  or  convention  or  associa- 
tion of  churches;  or 

"(11)  by  a  duly  ordained,  commissioned, 
or  licensed  minister  of  a  church  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry  or  by  a  member  of  a  re- 


ligious order  in  the  exercise  of  duties  required 
by  such  order;  or 

"(111)  In  a  faculty  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  program  of  rehabUita- 
tlon  for  individuals  whose  earning  capacity 
is  Impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  mental  de- 
ficiency or  Injury  or  providing  remunerative 
work  for  Individuals  who  because  of  their 
impaired  physical  or  mental  capacity  cannot 
be  readily  absorl)ed  In  the  competitive  labor 
market,  by  an  Individual  receiving  such  re- 
habilitation or  remunerative  work;  or 

"(iv)  as  part  of  an  unemployment  work- 
relief  or  work-training  program  assisted  or 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  any  Federal 
agency  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  by  an  individual  receiv- 
ing such  work-relief  or  work-training;  or 

■■(V)  for  a  hospital  In  a  State  prison  or 
other  Stale  correctional  institution,  by  an 
Inmate  of  the  prison  or  correctional  Insti- 
tution. 

"(E)  The  term  'employment"  shall  Include 
the  service  of  an  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  performed  outelde  the 
United  States  (except  In  Canada  or  the  Vir- 
gin Islands),  after  December  31,  1971,  in  the 
employ  of  an  American  employer  (other  th.^'.i 
service  which  Is  deemed  'employmenf  und.T 
the  provisions  of  section  Kb)  (2)  of  this 
Act  or  the  parallel  provisions  of  another 
State's  law).  If: 

"(1)  the  employer's  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  United  States  Is  located  In 
the  District;  or 

"(II)  the  employer  has  no  place  of  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States,  but — 

"(I)  the  employer  is  an  individual  who  is 
a  resident  of  the  District;  or 

"(II)  the  employer  Is  a  corporation  which 
is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District  or 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(III)  the  employer  is  a  partnership  or  a 
trust  and  the  number  of  the  partners  or 
trustees  who  are  residents  of  the  District  is 
greater  than  the  number  who  are  residents 
of  any  one  other  State;  or 

"(111)  none  of  the  criteria  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (11)  of  this  subparagraph  are  met  but 
the  employer  has  elected  coverage  In  the 
District  or.  the  employer  having  failed  to 
elect  coverage  In  any  State,  the  Individual 
has  filed  a  claim  for  benefits,  based  on  such 
service,  under  the  law  of  the  District. 

'■(  Iv)  an  American  employer',  for  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  means  a  person  who 
Is— 

"(I)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  the 
United  States;  or 

••(II)  a  partnership  If  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  partners  are  residents  of  the  United 
States;  or 

••(III)  a  trust.  If  all  of  the  trustees  are 
residents  of  the  United  States:  or 

•■(IV)  a  corjxjratlon  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

"(V)  used  In  this  subparagraph  the  term 
•United  States'  includes  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
i»uerto  Rico. 

"(P)  The  term  "employment"  shall  include 
personal  or  domestic  service  In  a  private 
home  for  an  employer  who  paid  cash  remu- 
neration of  $600  or  more  In  any  calendar 
quarter.  'Personal  or  domestic  service'  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subparagraph  shall  Include  all 
persons  employed  by  an  employer  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  householder,  as  distinguished 
from  a  person  employed  by  the  employer  In 
the  pursiUt  of  a  trade,  occupation,  profession, 
enterprise  or  vocation."" 

(2)  Section  1(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (b)  (2) )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "performed 
within"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma: 

if)  by  Inserting  after  "within  and  with- 
out" the  following:  •*or  entirely  without"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
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"(C)  the  service  is  performed  anywhere 
within  the  United  States,  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  Canada:  Provided,  That  (1)  such  service  is 
not  covered  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  of  any  State,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands or  Canada,  and  (II)  the  place  from 
which  the  service  Is  directed  or  controlled  Is 
In  the  District. 

(3)  Section  Kb)  (4)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (b)  (4))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "employment" 
shall  also  Include  all  service  performed  after 
January  1,  1955,  by  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  crew  of  an  Amerioan  vessel  or  American 
aircraft  on  or  In  connection  with  such  vessel 
or  aircraft:  Protnded,  That  the  operating  of- 
fice from  which  the  operations  of  such  vessel 
or  aircraft  are  ordinarily  and  regularly  super- 
vised, managed,  directed,  and  controlled.  Is 
within  the  District."' 

(4)  Section  1(b)(5)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  4«-S01(b)  (5) )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  service  performed  by  an  individual 
under  18  years  of  age  as  a  babysitter;"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (a)  and  (b) 
of  subparagraph  (D)  as  (1)  and  (II),  respec- 
tively; 

(C)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following:  ",  except  for  service  performed 
after  December  31,  1971,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1  (b)  (1)  (B)  of  thU  Act"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  1(1) 
(c)  "at  a""  and  Insecrtng  in  lieu  thereof  "at 
such";  ' 

E)  by  redeslg^a^ng  clauses  (1),  (2),  and 
(5)  of  subparagraph  I  as  (1).  (11),  and  (111), 
respectively; 

(F)  by  striking  out  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of 
subparagraph  1; 

(0)  by  redesignating  (a)  and  (c)  of  clause 
(I)   as  (I)   and  (IH),  respectively; 

(H)  by  striking  out  (b)  of  clause  (1); 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subparagraph  (K)  and  (i)  and  (11),  re- 
spectively; 

(J)  by  Inserting  In  subparagraph  (Q),  "or 
aircraft""  after  "vessel"  the  first  and  third 
times  It  appears,  and  by  inserting  "or  Amer- 
ican aircraft"'  after  "vessel"  the  second  time 
It  appears; 

(K)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subparagraph  (R)  as  (1)  and  (11),  respec- 
tively; 

(L)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (O)  and 
(P);  and 

(M)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (H) 
through  (T)  as  subparagraphs  (O)  through 
(R),  respectively. 

(6)  SecUon  1(b)(6)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  46-301  (b)  (6) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "5(H)"  In  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serUng  In  lieu  thereof  "5(0) ". 

(6)  SecUon  1(b)(7)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  46-301(b)(7)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "or  which  as  a  condition  for 
full  tax  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  Is  re- 
quired to  be  covered  under  this  Act". 

(7)  Section  1(b)(8)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  46-301  (b)  (8))  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "locaUzed"  after  "Any" 
in  subparagraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  1(b)(6)"  In 
such  subparagraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "secUon  1(b)": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "secUon  1(b)  (8)  (1)" 
In  subparagraph  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "secUon  1(b)  (8)  (A)"; 

(D)  by  redesignating  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subparagraph  (1)  as  (1)  and  (U),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  redeslgn«tlng  subparagraphs  (1), 
(U).  and  (lU)  as  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  respec- 
tively. 


(8)  Section  1(c)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (c)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3). 

(B)  Section  1(d)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (d) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  the  foUow- 
lng new  sentence:  "After  August  39,  1946, 
back  pay  awarded  under  any  statute  of  the 
District  or  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
treated  as  wages." 

(10)  Section  l(q)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-301(q))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(q)  'State'  includes.  In  addition  to  the 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
District  of  Columbia  (herein  referred  to 
as  the  'Distrlcf),  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands." 

(11)  Section  Kr)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec,  46-301  (r) )  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "Including"  the  foUowlng: 
"the  District  government  and  Its  Instrumen- 
talities (as  specified  In  secUon  1(b)(1)(B)) 
of  this  Act,"". 

(12)  Section  l(t)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (t)  )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  ";  and  the  term  •American 
aircraft'  means  an  aircraft  registered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States". 

(13)  SecUon  1  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
46-301 )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(w)  'Institution  of  higher  education', 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  means  an 
educational  institution  which — 

"(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

"(2)  Is  legally  authorized  In  the  District 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

"(3)  provides  an  educaUonal  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  or  higher  de- 
gree, or  provides  a  program  which  is  accept- 
able for  fuU  credit  toward  such  a  degree,<<i 
program  of  postgraduate  or  postdoctoral 
studies,  or  a  program  of  training  to  prepare 
students  for  gainful  employment  in  a  rec- 
ognized occupation;  and 

"(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion. 

"(X)  'Hospital'  means  an  Institution  which 
has  been  licensed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  as  a  hospital." 

(14)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-303(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
".  until  the  efiecUve  date  of  this  Act,". 

(16)  Section  3(c)(2)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  46-303(c)  (2) )  U  amended  by  In- 
serUng  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  That  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  benefits  paid  to  an  Individual 
for  any  week  during  which  he  is  attending 
a  training  or  retraining  course  under  the 
provisions  of  secUon  10(d)  (2)  of  this  Act  or 
extended  benefits  paid  to  an  exhaustee  under 
the  provisions  of  section  7(g)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  charged  against  such  em- 
ployer accounts". 

(16)  Section  3(c)(3)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  4€-303(c)  (3) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows : 

"(3)  The  standard  rate  of  contributions 
shaU  be  2.7  per  centum,  except  that  after 
December  31.  1971,  each  employer  newly 
subject  to  this  Act  shaU  pay  contrlbuUons 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  on  taxable 
wages  of  all  employers  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  (rounded  to  the  next  higher 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum),  or  1  per  centum, 
whichever  U  higher  (not  exceeding  2.7  per 
centtim)  untU  he  has  been  an  employer  for 
a  sufficient  period  to  meet  the  requirement 
to  qualify  for  a  reduced  rate  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  suhseotlon;  thsreaftre. 
his  contribution  rate  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  vdth  the  provlst<Mis  of  such  para- 
grsph  (4) ." 


(17)  Section  3(c)(4)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,   sec.  46-303 (c)  (4) )    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (I)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof : 

"(A)  No  employer's  rate  of  contribution  for 
any  calendar  year  or  part  thereof  shaU  be 
reduced  below  the  standard  rate  unless  and 
untU  his  account  could  have  l>een  charged 
with  benefits  paid  throughout  the  thlrty- 
slx-consecutive-calendar-month  period  end- 
ing on  the  computation  date  applicable  to 
such  year  or  part  thereof.  Ftor  the  calendar 
years  1963  to  1971,  inclusive,  any  employer 
who  Is  subject  to  this  Act  by  virtue  of  the 
amendment  of  former  section  (1)  (b)  (5)  (G) 
of  this  Act  by  the  Act  of  March  30,  1962,  and 
who  has  not  been  subject  to  this  Act  for  a 
sufficient  period  to  meet  this  requirement, 
may  qualify  for  a  rate  less  than  the  stand- 
ard rate  If  his  account  could  have  l)een 
charged  with  benefit  payments  throughout 
a  lesser  period  but.  In  no  event,  less  than  the 
twelve  consecutive  calendar  months  ending 
on  the  computation  date  (as  herein  de- 
fined) for  that  calander  year."; 

(B!  by  striking  out  subparagr.iph  (ID  ard 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(B)  If  the  amoimt  of  the  fund  as  of 
June  30  of  any  years  is  less  than  4  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  payrolls  subject  to  con- 
tribution rate  for  each  employer  (including 
newly  sub-month  period  ending  on  the 
preceding  December  31.  the  contribution  rjte 
ioT  each  employer  (including  newly  sub- 
1ect  employers )  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
percentage  differential  between  said  4  per 
centum  of  such  total  payrolls  and  said 
fund's  percentage  of  such  total  payrolls,  bvit 
In  no  event  shall  the  contribution  rate  for 
any  employer  be  more  than  2.7  per  centum. 
Said  percentage  differential  for  each  employ- 
er shall  be  computed  to  the  next  higher  one- 
tenth  of   1   per  centum"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (lli) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 

••(C)  If  on  December  20  of  any  year,  the 
amount  In  the  fund  becomes  less  than  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  annual  payrolls  sub- 
ject to  contrlbuUons  under  the  Act  for  the 
twelve-consecutlve-month  period  ending  on 
the  preceding  June  30,  the  Board  shall  make 
a  declaration  to  that  effect.  Effective  the 
quarter  following  such  announcement,  each 
employer's  (Including  each  newly  subject 
employer's)  rate  of  contribution  shall  be 
the  standard  rate.""; 

(Di  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (iv)"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph  (iv)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(D)  •;  and 

(E)  by  redeslgnaUng  subparagraph  (iv) 
as  subparagraph  (D) . 

(18)  SecUon  3(c)(6)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  46-303(c)  (5) )   Is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "ITie  Board  shaU  for  any  un- 
completed porUon  of  the  calendar  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1943,  and  lar  each  calendar 
year  thereafter  classify  employers  in  accord- 
ance with  their  actual  experience  In  the 
payment  of  contrlbuUons  and  with  respect 
to  benefits  charged  against  their  accounts, 
except  as  provided  In  secUon  8(c)(3)  of  this 
Act.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■■3(c)  (4)  (1)"  and  m- 
serUng   In   lieu   thereot   ■•3(c)(4)(A)". 

(19)  Section  3(c)(7)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  46-30S(c)  (7) )    is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subclauses  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  clause  (U)  as  (I).  (H),  (HI), 
and  (IV) ,  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (a) 
through  (f)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(P),  respectively. 

(20)  SecUon  3(c)(8)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  46-303(c)  (8) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (I)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(A)  If  aa  of  the  computation  date  the 
total  of  all  contrlbuUons  credited  to  any 
employer's  account,  with  respect  to  employ- 
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ment  since  May  31,  1939,  Is  In  excess  of  the 
total  benefits  paid  after  June  30,  1939,  then 
chargeable  or  charged  to  his  account,  such 
excess  shall  be  known  as  the  employer's  re- 
serve, and  his  contribution  rate  for  the  en- 
suing  calendar   year   or   part   thereof   shall 


"(I)  2.7  per  centum  If  such  reserve  Is  less 
than  0.5  per  centum  of  his  average  annual 
payroll; 

"(11)  a  p«r  centxmi  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  0.5  per  centum  but  is  less  than 
1  per  centum  of  his  average  annual  payroll; 

"(111)  1.5  per  centum  If  such  reserve 
equals  or  exceeds  1  per  centum  but  is  less 
than  1.5  per  centum  of  his  average  annual 
payroll; 

"(Iv)  1  per  centum  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  1.5  per  centum  but  is  less  than 
a. 5  per  centum  of  his  average  annual  pay- 
roll; 

"  (V)  0.5  i>er  centum  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  3.5  per  centum  but  is  less  than 
3  per  centum  of  his  average  annual  payroll; 

"(vl)  0.1  per  centum  If  such  reserve 
equals  or  exceeds  3  per  centum  of  his  aver- 
age annual  payroll."; 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (11)  "ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  (3)  of  this 
section. ';  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (11), 
(til),  and  (tv)  as  subparagraphs  (B),  (C), 
and  (D) ,  respectively. 

(21)  Section  3(c)(9)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  46-303(0  (9) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(Iv)"  In  subpara- 
graph (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(D)  ■;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (a), 
(b).  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  as  (A).  (B),  (C), 
(D) ,  and  (E) ,  respectively. 

(22)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-303(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  After  December  31,  1971,  the  sepa- 
rate account  established  for  an  employer 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  discontinued  effective  the 
calendar  quarter  next  succeeding  three  cal- 
endar years  after  the  employer  has  been 
determined  out  of  business.  Thereafter  no 
employer  shall  have  any  right  to  or  Interest 
In  such  discontinued  account." 

(23)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-303 (e))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Prom  December  31,  1939.  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1956,  wages,  for  the  purpose  of  section 
3,  shall  not  include  any  amount  in  excess 
of  $3,000  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  person 
arising  out  of  his  or  her  employment  dur- 
ing any  calendar  yeex.  Prom  January  1,  1955, 
to  December  31,  1971,  wages  shall  not  in- 
clude any  amount  in  excess  of  (3,000  actu- 
ally paid  by  an  employer  to  any  person  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year.  After  December  31, 
1971,  wages  shall  not  Include  any  amount  In 
excess  of  (4.200  (or  In  excess  of  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  taxable  wages  fixed  by  the 
Pederal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
3301-3308),  whichever  Is  greater)  actually 
paid  by  an  employer  to  any  person  during 
any  calendar  year.  After  December  31,  1954, 
the  term  'employment'  for  the  purpose  of 
this  sulMectlon  shall  include  ser\'lces  con- 
stituting employment  under  any  employ- 
ment security  law  of  a  State  or  of  the  Ped- 
eral Government.  After  December  31,  1971, 
the  term  'employment'  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  shall  Include  services  constitut- 
ing employment  performed  In  the  employ- 
of  a  transfer  as  determined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(c)  (7)  of  this  Act." 

(24)  Section  3(f)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-303 (f))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  "(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(A)." 

(26)  Section  3(g)  of  such  act  (D.C.  Code, 
■ec.  46-303  (g) )  la  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 


the  first  sentence  a  colon  and  the  following: 
••Provided,  That  liabUlty  to  the  fund  shall 
not  exceed  contributions  for  the  three  cal- 
endar years  preceding  the  quarter  in  which 
liability  waa  determined." 

(26)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
46-303)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sulosections: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  benefits  p>ald  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations  shall  be 
financed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  ( I ) ,  a  nonprofit 
organization  (or  group  of  organizations)  de- 
scribed In  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from 
Income  tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such 
Code. 

"  ( 1 )  Any  nonprofit  organization  which, 
pursuant  to  section  1(b)(1)(C),  Is,  or  be- 
comes, subject  to  this  Act  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  shall  pay  contributions  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3(c),  unless  it 
elects,  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  to 
pay  to  the  Board  for  the  District  Unemploy- 
ment fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  regular  benefits  plus  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  extended  benefits  paid  that  Is  at- 
tributable to  service  in  the  employ  of  such 
nonprofit  organization,  to  individuals  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  which  begin  during 
the  effective  period  of  such  election. 

"(A)  Any  nonprofit  organization  which  is, 
or  becomes,  subject  to  this  Act  on  January  1 , 
1972,  may  elect  to  become  liable  for  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  contributions  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  taxable  year  beginning 
with  January  1,  1972:  Provided,  That  it  files 
with  the  Board  a  written  notice  of  Its  elec- 
tion within  the  thirty-day  period  immedi- 
ately following  such  date  or  within  a  like 
period  Inunediately  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subparagraph  whichever 
occurs  later. 

"(B)  Any  nonprofit  organization  which 
becomes  subject  to  this  Act  after  January  1, 
1972,  may  elect  to  become  liable  for  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  contributions  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  the  remainder  of  that  and 
the  next  year  beginning  with  the  date  on 
which  such  liability  begins  by  filing  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  Its  election  with  the  Board 
not  later  than  thirty  days  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  determination  of 
such  liability. 

"(C)  Any  nonprofit  organization  which 
makes  an  election  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  will  continue  to  be  liable  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  contributions  until  it  files 
with  the  Board  a  written  notice  terminating 
its  election  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year  for 
which  such  termination  shall  first  be  effec- 
tive. 

"(D)  Any  nonprofit  organization  which 
heis  been  paying  contributions  under  this 
Act  for  a  period  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1972,  may  change  to  a  reimbursable  basis  by 
filing  with  the  Board  not  later  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  taxable 
year  a  written  notice  of  election  to  become 
liable  for  payments  In  lieu  of  contributions. 
Such  election  shall  not  be  terminable  by 
the  organization  for  that  and  the  next  year. 

"(E)  The  Board  may  for  good  cause  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  a  notice  of 
election,  or  a  notice  of  termination,  must  be 
filed  and  may  permit  an  election  to  be  ret- 
roactive but  not  any  earlier  than  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  paid  after  December  31. 
1969. 

"(P)  The  Board,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  It  may  prescribe,  shall  notify 
each  nonprofit  organization  of  any  determi- 
nation which  the  Board  may  make  of  its 
status  as  an  employer  and  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  election  which  It  makes  and  of 
any  termination  of  such  election.  Such  de- 
terminations shall  be  subject  to  reconsidera- 


tion, appeal  and  review  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3(c). 

"(2)  Payments  in  lieu  of  contributions 
shall  be  nude  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  Including  either  sub- 
paragraph   (A)    or  subparagraph    (B). 

"(A)  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter, 
or  at  the  end  of  any  other  period  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  bill 
each  nonprofit  organization  (or  group  of  such 
organizations)  which  has  elected  to  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  regular 
benefits  plus  one-half  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
tended benefits  paid  that  Is  attributable '  to 
service  in  the  employ  of  such  organization. 

"(B)(1)  Each  nonprofit  organization  that 
hM  elected  payments  In  lieu  of  contributions 
may  request  permission  to  make  such  pay- 
ments as  provided  in  this  subparagraph.  Such 
method  of  payment  shall  become  effective 
upon  approval  by  the  Board. 

"(11)  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter, 
or  at  the  end  of  such  other  period  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  bill 
each  nonprofit  organization  for  an  amount 
representing  one  of  the  following: 

"(I)  Por  1972,  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum 
of  its  total  payroll  for  1971. 

••(II)  Por  years  after  1972,  such  percentage 
of  its  total  payroll  for  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  as  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine. Such  determination  shall  be  based  each 
year  on  the  average  benefits  costs  attribu- 
table to  service  in  the  employ  of  nonprofit 
organizations  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(Ill)  Por  any  organization  which  did  not 
pay  wages  throughout  the  four  calendar 
quarters  of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  such 
percentage  of  its  i>ayroll  during  such  year  as 
the  Board  shall  determine. 

"(ill)  At  the  end  of  each  taxable  year,  the 
Board  may  modify  the  quarterly  percentage 
of  payroll  thereafter  payable  by  the  nonprofit 
organization  in  order  to  minimize  excess  or 
Insufficient  payments. 

'•(Iv)  At  the  end  of  each  taxable  year,  the 
Board  shall  determine  whether  the  total  of 
payments  for  such  year  made  by  a  nonprofit 
organization  Is  less  than,  or  In  excess  of, 
the  total  amount  of  regular  benefits  plus 
one^alf  of  the  amount  of  extended  benefits 
palq  to  Individuals  during  such  taxable  year 
based  on  wages  attributable  to  service  in  the 
employ  of  such  organization.  Each  nonprofit 
organization  whose  total  payments  for  such 
year  are  less  than  the  amount  so  determined 
shall  ite  liable  for  payment  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance to  the  fund  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph ( C ) .  If  the  total  payments  exceed 
the  aniount  so  determined  for  the  taxable 
year,  all  or  a  part  of  the  excess  may.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board,  be  refunded  from  the 
fund  or  retained  in  the  fund  as  part  of  the 
pajrments  which  may  be  required  for  the 
next  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Payment  of  any  bill  rendered  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  such 
bill  was  mailed  to  the  last  known  address  of 
the  nonprofit  organization  or  was  otherwise 
delivered  to  It.  unless  there  has  been  an 
application  for  review  and  redetermlnatlou 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph   (E). 

"(D)  Payments  made  by  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  deducted  or  deductible, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  from  the  remuneration 
of  Individuals  in  the  employ  of  the  orga- 
nization. 

"(E)  The  amount  due  specified  In  any  bill 
from  the  Board  shall  be  conclusive  on  the 
organization  unless,  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  alter  the  bill  was  mailed  to  Its  last 
known  address  or  otherwise  delivered  to  It, 
the  organization  files  an  application  for  re- 
determination by  the  Board,  setting  forth 
the  grounds  for  such  application  or  appeal. 
The  Boaird  shall  promptly  review  and  recon- 
sider the  amount  due  specified  in  the  bill 
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and  shall  thereafter  Issue  a  redetermination 
In  any  case  in  which  such  application  for 
redet«rmln*tk»  has  been  filed.  Any  such 
redetermination  shall  be  concIUBlve  on  the 
organlxatlon  unleas  the  organlaatlon  fllee  an 
appeal  as  set  forth  In  paragrapb  3(c)  (10), 
setting  forth  the  grounds  for  the  appeal. 

"(P)  Past  due  payments  of  amounts  in 
lieu  of  ccHitrlbutlons  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  interest  and  penalties  that,  pursuant 
to  section  4(c),  apply  to  past  due  contri- 
butions. 

"(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  any 
nonprofit  organization  that  elects  to  become 
liable  for  payments  in  Ueu  of  oontrlbutlona 
shall  Ije  required  within  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  Its  election,  to  execute 
and  file  with  the  Board  a  surety  bond  ap- 
proived  by  the  Dlreotor,  or  it  may  elect  In- 
stead to  deposit  with  the  Board  money.  The 
amount  of  such  bond  or  deposit  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  organiza- 
tion's toUl  wages  paid  for  employment  as 
defined  in  section  1(b)  (C)  for  the  four  cal- 
endar quarto^s  Immediately  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  the  eleotion,  the  renewal 
date  in  the  case  of  a  bond,  or  the  biennial 
anniversary  trf  the  effecUve  date  of  election 
In  the  case  of  a  deposit  of  money,  whichever 
date  sbaU  be  most  recent  and  applicable. 
If  the  nonprofit  organization  did  not  pay 
wages  In  each  of  such  four  calendar  quar- 
ters, the  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit  shall 
be  as  determined  by  the  Director. 

"(B)  Any  bond  deposited  under  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  In  force  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  taxable  years  and  shall  be  re- 
newed with  the  approval  of  the  Director  at 
such  times  as  the  Director  may  prescribe, 
but  not  less  IrequenUy  than  at  two-year 
Intervals  as  long  as  the  organisation  con- 
tinues to  be  liable  for  payments  In  Ueu  of 
contributions.  The  Director  shall  require  ad- 
jtistments  to  be  made  In  a  previously  filed 
bond  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If  the  bond 
Is  to  be  Increased,  the  adjusted  bond  shall  be 
lUed  by  the  organization  within  fifteen  days 
of  tlie  date  notice  of  the  required  adjust- 
ment was  mailed  or  otherwise  delivered  to  it. 
Failure  by  any  organization  covered  by  such 
bond  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  payments  In 
Ueu  of  contributions  when  due,  together  with 
any  applicable  Interest  and  penalties  pro- 
vided for  in  section  4(c)  oT  this  Act,  shall 
render  the  surety  liable  on  said  bond  to  the 
extent  of  the  bond,  as  though  the  surety  was 
such  organization. 

"(C)  Any  deposit  of  money  in  accordance 
■with  this  paragraph  shall  be  reUlned  by  the 
Board  In  an  escrow  account  until  liability 
under  the  election  is  terminated,  at  which 
time  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  organization, 
less  any  deductions  as  hereinafter  provided! 
The  Director  may  deduct  from  the  money 
deposited  under  this  paragraph  by  a  non- 
profit organization  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
satisfy  any  due  and  unpaid  payments  in  lieu 
of  contributions  and  any  applicable  Interest 
and  penalties  provided  for  in  section  4(c). 
The  Director  shall  require  the  organization 
within  fifteen  days  following  any  deduc- 
tion from  a  money  deposit  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph  to  deposit  suffi- 
cient additional  money  to  make  whole  the 
organization's  deposit  at  the  prior  level.  The 
Director  may.  at  any  time,  review  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  deposit  made  by  any  organiza- 
tion. If,  as  the  result  of  such  review,  he 
determines  that  an  adjustment  is  necessary, 
he  shall  require  the  organization  to  make 
additional  deposit  within  fifteen  days  of 
written  notice  of  his  determination  or  shall 
return  to  It  such  portion  of  the  deposit  as  he 
no  longer  considers  necessary,  whichever  ac- 
tion Is  appropriate. 

"(D)  IX  any  nonprofit  organization  falls  to 
file  a  bond  or  make  a  deposit,  or  to  file  a 
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bond  In  an  increased  amount  or  to  increase 
or  make  whole  the  amount  oT  a  previously 
made  deposit,  as  provided  nnder  this  para- 
graph, the  Director  may  terminate  such  or- 
ganization's election  to  make  payments  in 
Hen  of  contributions  and  such  termination 
shaU  continue  for  not  less  than  the  four- 
consecutive-calendar-quarter  period  begin- 
ning with  the  qtiarter  In  which  such  termi- 
nation becomes  effective:  Provided,  That  the 
Director  may  extend  for  good  cause  the  ap- 
plicable fUlng,  deposit  or  adjustment  period 
by  not  more  than  fifteen  days. 

"(4)  If  any  nonprofit  organization  is  de- 
linquent In  making  payments  in  Ueu  of 
contributions  as  required  under  paragn^h 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Board  may  termi- 
nate such  CM^anizatlon's  election  to  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  next  taxable  year  and  such 
termination  shall  be  effective  for  that  and 
the  next  taxable  year. 

"(5)  Each  employer  that  Is  Uable  for  pay- 
ments in  Ueu  of  contributions  shall  pay  to 
the  Board  for  the  fund  the  amount  of  regu- 
lar benefits  plus  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
extended  benefits  paid  that  are  attributable 
to  service  in  the  employ  of  such  employer.  If 
benefits  paid  to  an  individual  are  based  on 
wages  paid  by  more  than  one  employer  and 
one  or  more  of  such  en^loyers  are  liable  for 
payments  in  lieu  of  contributions,  the 
amount  payable  to  the  fujid  by  each  em- 
ployer that  is  Uable  for  such  payments  shall 
be  deternUned  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (A)  or  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(A)  If  benefits  paid  to  an  individual  are 
based  on  wages  paid  by  one  or  more  em- 
ployers that  are  liable  for  payments  In  lieu 
of  contributions  and  on  wages  paid  by  one 
or  more  employers  who  are  liable  for  con- 
tributions, the  amount  of  benefits  payable 
by  each  employer  that  Is  Uable  for  payments 
in  Ueu  of  contributions  shaU  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
benefits  paid  to  the  Individual  as  the  total 
base-period  wages  paid  to  the  Individual  by 
such  employer  bear  to  the  total  base-period 
wages  paid  to  the  individual  by  all  of  his 
base-period  employers. 

"(B)  If  benefits  paid  to  an  Individual  are 
based  on  wages  paid  by  two  or  more  em- 
ployers that  are  liable  for  payments  In  lieu 
of  contributions,  the  amount  of  benefits 
payable  by  each  such  employer  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  benefits  paid  to  the  Individual  as  the 
totel  base-period  wages  paid  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  such  employer  bear  to  the  total 
base-period  wages  paid  to  the  individual  by 
all  of  his  base-period  employers. 

"(6)  Two  or  more  employers  that  have  be- 
come liable  for  payments  in  lieu  of  contribu- 
tions. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (h)  (i),  may  file  a  Joint  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
group  account  for  the  purpose  of  shiuing  the 
cost  of  benefits  paid  that  are  attributable  to 
service  in  the  employ  of  such  employers.  Each 
such  application  shall  Identify  and  author- 
ize a  group  representative  to  act  as  the 
group  s  agent  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. Upon  approval  of  the  application,  the 
Board  ShaU  establish  a  group  account  for 
such  employers  effective  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  it  receives 
the  application  and  shall  notify  the  group's 
represenUtive  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
account.  Such  account  shall  remain  m  effect 
for  not  less  than  two  years  and  thereafter 
untu  terminated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  or  upon  application  by  the  group.  Upon 
establishment  of  the  account,  each  member 
of  the  group  shall  be  liable  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  contributions  with  respect  to  each 
calendar  quarter  in  the  amount  that  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  benefits  paid  in 
such  quarter  that  are  attributable  to  service 
performed  in  the  employ  of  all  members  of 
the  group  as  the  total  wages  paid  for  service 


in  employment  by  such  member  in  such  quar- 
ter bear  to  the  total  wages  paid  during  such 
quarter  for  service  performed  in  the  employ 
of  aU  members  of  the  group.  The  Board 
BhaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  with  respect  to  appUcatlons  for 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  termlna- 
Uon  of  group  accounts  that  are  authorized 
by  tills  paragraph,  for  addition  of  new  mem- 
bers to.  and  withdrawal  of  active  members 
from,  such  accounts,  and  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amounts  that  are  payable  under 
this  paragraph  by  members  of  the  group  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  such  payments." 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  in 
subsection  (h)  any  nonprofit  organization 
that  prior  to  January  1.  1969,  paid  contribu- 
tions required  by  subsecUon  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and,  pureuant  to  subsectton  (h)  of 
this  secUon,  elects,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  subaectlon  (h),  to 
make  payments  in  lieu  of  contrlbuUons,  shall 
not  be  required  to  make  any  such  payment 
on  account  of  any  beneflu  paid,  on  the  basis 
of  wages  paid  by  such  organization  to  indi- 
viduals for  weeks  of  unemployment  which 
begin  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
election  untU  the  total  amount  of  such  ben- 
efits equals  the  amount  of  tiie  positive  bal- 
ance in  the  experience  rating  accoimt  of  such 
organization." 

(27)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  46-304(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
or  payments  In  lieu  of  contrlbuUona  imder 
secUon  3(h),"  immediately  after  "section 
3". 

(28)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  46-304(b) )  is  kmended  by  inserting  "' 
except  as  provided  »n  section  3(h)  of  this 
Act"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence. 

(29)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  46-304  (c))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)(1)  If  contributions  or  payments  in 
lieu  of  contributlMis  imder  section  3(h) 
are  not  paid  when  due,  there  shaU  be  added 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  per  month  or  fracUon  thereof  from 
the  date  they  become  due  untU  paid:  Pro- 
vided.  That  interest  shall  not  run  against 
a  court  appointed  fiduciary  when  the  con- 
tributions or  payments  in  Ueu  of  contribu- 
tions under  section  3(h)  are  not  paid  time- 
ly because  of  a  court  order. 

"(2)  If  contributions  or  wage  reports  are 
not  filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
second  month  foUowlng  the  dose  of  the 
calendar  quarter  for  which  they  are  due  or 
contributions,  or  payments  in  lieu  of  con- 
tributions under  section  3(h),  az«  not  paid 
by  that  Ume,  there  shall  be  added  a  penalty 
of  10  per  centum  of  the  contributions,  or 
payments  In  lieu  of  contributions  under 
secUon  3(h),  but  such  penalty  shaU  not 
be  less  than  (5  nor  more  than  (25  and  for 
good  cause  such  penalty  may  be  waived  by 
the  Board." 

(30)  Section  4(d)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  46-304 (d))  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
or  payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  under 
section  3(h)."  inamedlately  after  "contri- 
butions". 

(31)  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-304(e))  Is  amended  by  strUlng  out 
"or  tax"  in  the  first  and  fifteenth  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof",  or  payments 
in  Ueu  of  contributions  under  section  3(h) ,". 

(32)  Section  4(h)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-304 (h))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
penalty"  Immediately  after  "interest"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(33)  Section  4(1)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-304(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  RzTTrNDs.— If  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  on  which  any  contribu- 
tions (or  payments  in  Ueu  of  contributions 
under  section  (8(h))  or  interest  thereon 
were  paid,  an  employing  unit  which  has  p«ild 
such  contributions   (or  payments  In  Ueu  of 
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contributions  under  section  3  (h) )  or  Interest 
thereon  sbjJl  make  application  for  an  ad- 
justment thereof  In  connection  wltb  subee- 
quent  contribution  paymenta  (or  payments 
In  lieu  of  contributions  under  section  (S) 
(h) )  or  for  a  refund  tbereof  because  such 
adjustment  cannot  be  made,  and  the  Board 
shall  determine  that  such  contributions  (or 
payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  under  sec-  ^ 
tlon  3(h) )  or  interest  on  any  portion  thereof 
was  erroneously  collected,  the  Board  shall  al- 
low such  employing  unit  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment thereof,  without  Interest,  in  connec- 
tion with  subeequenrt  contribution  payments 
(or  payments  In  lieu  of  contributions  under 
section  3(h))  by  It.  or  if  such  adjustment 
cannot  be  inade  the  Board  shall  refund  said 
amount,  without  Interest,  from  the  clearing 
account  or  benefit  account  upon  checks  Is- 
sued by  the  Board  or  its  duly  authorised 
agent.  For  like  cause  and  within  the  same 
feperlod,  adjusitment  or  refund  may  be  so  made 
on  the  Board's  own  initiative.  Should  bene- 
fits have  been  paid  based  upon  work  records 
filed  by  the  employing  unit,  claiming  an  ad- 
justment or  refund,  such  benefit  should  be 
disregarded  for  purposes  of  flgtiring  such 
adjustment  or  refund,  and  any  such  bene- 
fit payments  already  having  been  made  at 
the  time  of  the  adj\istment  or  refund,  based 
upon  records  filed  with  this  Board  by  such 
employing  unit,  shall  to  that  extent  be  al- 
lowed and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  erroneously." 

(34)  Section  4(1)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-304  ( 1 ) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  and  second  sentences  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"  ( 1 )  The  Board  may  compromise  any  civil 
case  arising  under  this  Act.  Whenever,  a  com- 
promise Is  made  by  the  Board  In  each  such 
case,  there  shall  be  placed  In  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  the  opinion  of  an  attom<;y  of  the 
Board  with  the  reasons  therefor.  Including  a 
statement  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tions, or  payments  in  lieu  of  contrlbutloris 
under  section  3(h),  due.  (2)  the  amount  of 
interest  due  on  the  same,  and  (3.)  the  amount 
actually  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  compromise." 

(35)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-307  (b))  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
"50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"663^  per  centum". 

(38)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-307(c)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  To  qualify  for  benefits  an  Individual 
must  have  (1)  been  paid  wages  for  employ- 
ment of  not  less  t&an  9300  In  one  quarter  in 
his  base  period,  (2)  been  paid  wag'es  fur  em- 
ployment of  not  less  than  M60  In  not  leas 
than  two  quarters  in  such  pKsrlod,  and  (3) 
received  during  such  period  wages  the  total 
amount  of  which  is  equal  to  at  least  one  and 
one-half  times  the  amount  of  his  wages  for 
the  quarter  in  such  period  in  which  his 
wages  were  the  highest.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3),  any  otherwise 
cjualified  individual,  the  total  amount  of 
whose  wages  during  such  period  is  leas  than 
the  amount  required  to  have  been  received 
during  such  period  under  such  paragraph, 
many  qualify  for  benefits  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amounts  so  required  to  have  been 
received  and  the  total  amount  of  his  wages 
during  such  period  does  not  exceed  970,  but 
the  amount  of  his  weekly  benefit,  as  com- 
puted under  section  7(b),  shall  be  reduced 
by  $1  If  such  difference  does  not  exceed  $35 
or  by  $2  If  such  difference  is  more  than  $35. 
Wages  received  by  an  individual  in  the  period 
intervening  between  the  end  of  his  last  base 
period  and  the  beginning  of  his  last  benefit 
year  ahall  not  be  avmUable  for  beoeAt  pur- 
poses In  a  subsequent  benefit  year  unless  he 
has,  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of 
such  last  benefit  year,  performed  services  for 
which  he  received  remuneration  for  personal 
serrlces,  whether  or  not  such  Mrrlcu  were 


performed  in  employment  as  defined  In  this 
Act,  In  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  ten 
times  the  weekly  beneflt  amount  for  which 
he  qualifies  in  such  last  beneflt  year.  Bene- 
fits payable  to  an  Individual  with  respect  to 
a  week  shall  be  reduced,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  by  any  amount  re- 
ceived or  applied  for  with  respect  to  such 
week  as  a  retirement  pension  or  annuity 
under  a  public  or  private  retirement  plan  or 
system  provided,  or  contributed  to,  by  any 
base  period  employer.  An  amount  received 
with  respect  to  a  period  other  than  a  week 
shall  be  prorated  by  weeks.  No  reduction  shall 
be  made  under  the  preceding  two  sentences 
for  any  amount  received  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act." 

(37)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-307)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  ExTKNDKD  BxMETrrs  PROGRAM. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  this  subsection  provides  a  program 
of  extended  benefits  on  and  iifter  January 
1,  1972. 

"  ( 1 )  DxFiNiTioNs. — As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion, unless  the  context  clearly  requires 
otherwise — 

"(A)  'Extended  benefit  period'  means  a 
period  which — 

"(1)  begins  with  the  third  week  after 
whichever  of  the  following  weeks  occurs  first : 
(I)  a  week  for  which  there  Is  a  national  'on' 
Indies ter,  or  (11)  a  week  for  which  there 
Is  a  State  'on'  Indicator:  and 

"(11)  ends  with  either  of  the  following 
weeks,  whichever  occurs  later:  (I)  the  third 
week  after  the  first  week  for  which  there  Is 
both  a  national  'off'  indicator  and  a  State 
'off'  Indicator;  or  (U)  the  thirteenth  con- 
secutive week  of  such  period :  ProxHded,  That 
no  extended  benefit  period  may  begin  by  rea- 
son of  a  State  'on'  Indicator  before  the 
fourteenth  week  following  the  end  of  a  prior 
extended  benefit  period  which  was  in  effect 
with  respect  to  the  District. 

"(B)  There  Is  a  'national'  'on'  'indicator' 
for  a  week  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  for  each  of  the  three  most  recent 
completed  calendsir  months  ending  before 
such  week,  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  for  all  States 
equaled  or  exceeded  4.5  per  centum. 

"(C)  There  Is  a  'national'  'off'  'indicator' 
for  a  week  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  for  each  of  the  three  most  recent 
completed  calendar  months  ending  before 
such  week,  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  for  all  States  was 
less  than  4.5  per  centum. 

"(D)  There  is  a  'State'  'on'  'indicator'  for 
the  District  for  a  week  if  the  Board  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  such  week  and  the  Immediately 
preceding  twelve  weeks,  the  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  (not  seasonally  adjusted) 
under  this  Act — 

"(1)  equaled  or  exceeded  120  per  centum 
of  the  average  of  such  rates  for  the  corre- 
sponding thirteen-week  period  ending  in 
each  of  the  preceeding  two  calendar  years, 
and 

"(1)   equaled  or  exceeded  4  per  centum. 

"(K)  ITiere  is  a  'State'  'off'  'indicator'  for 
the  District  for  a  week  if  the  Board  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  such  week  and  the  immediately 
preceding  twelve  weeks,  the  rate  of  Insured 
txnemployment  (not  seasonally  adjusted) 
luider  this  Act — 

"(1)  was  less  than  130  per  centum  of  the 
average  of  such  rates  for  the  corresponding 
thirteen-week  period  ending  In  each  of  the 
preceding  two  calendar  years,  or 

"(11)   was  leas  than  4  per  centum. 

"(P)  "Rate  of  insured  unemployment',  for 
purposes  of  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (B)  of 
this  aubsectlmi,  means  the  percentage  de- 
rived by  dividing  (1)  the  average  weekly 
number  of  Individuals  filing  claims  in  the 


District  for  weeks  of  imemployment  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  recent  thlrteen-consecu- 
tlve-week  period,  as  determined  by  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  its  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  by  (11)  the  average  monthly 
employment  covered  under  this  Act  for  the 
first  four  of  the  most  recent  six  completed 
calendar  quarters  ending  before  the  end  of 
such  thirteen-week  period. 

"(Q)  'Regular  benefits' mean  benefits  pay- 
able to  an  individual  under  this  Act  or  un- 
der any  State  law  (including  benefits  pay- 
able to  Federal  civilian  employees  and  to  ex- 
servicemen  pursuant  to  ch^ter  85  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code)  other  than  extended 
benefits. 

"(H)  'Extended  benefits'  mean  benefits 
(including  benefits  payable  to  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  and  to  ex-servicemen  pur- 
suant to  chapter  85  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code)  payable  to  an  Individual  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  for  weeks  of 
unemployment  in  his  eligibility  period. 

"(I)  'EliglbUity  period'  of  an  individual 
means  the  period  consisting  of  the  weeks  in 
his  beneflt  year  which  begin  in  an  extended 
benefit  period  and,  if  his  benefit  year  ends 
within  such  extended  benefit  period,  any 
week  thereafter  which  begins  in  such  period. 

"(J)  'Exhaustee'  means  an  individual  who, 
with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemployment 
in  his  eliglbllty  period: 

"(1)  has  received,  prior  to  such  week,  all 
of  the  regular  benefits  that  were  available  to 
him  under  this  Act  or  any  State  law  (includ- 
ing dependents'  allowances  and  benefits  pay- 
able to  Federal  civilian  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen  under  chapter  85  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code)  In  his  current  beneflt  year  that 
includes  such  week:  Provided,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  an  individual 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  received  all  of  the 
regular  benefits  that  were  available  to  him 
although  as  a  result  of  a  pending  appeal  with 
respect  to  wages  that  were  not  considered  in 
the  original  monetary  determination  in  his 
benefit  year,  he  may  subsequently  be  deter- 
mined to  be  entitled  to  added  regular 
benefits; 

"(II)  his  beneflt  year  having  expired  prior 
to  such  week,  has  no,  or  Insufficient,  wages 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  could  establish  a 
new  benefit  year  that  would  Include  such 
week;  and 

"(111)  (I)  has  no  right  to  unemployment 
benefits  or  allowances,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  and 
such  other  Federal  laws  as  are  speclfled  in 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
and  (II)  has  not  received  and  is  not  seeking 
unemployment  benefits  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  of  Canada;  but  if  he  is  seeking  such  bene- 
flts  and  the  appropriate  agency  finally  deter- 
mines that  he  is  not  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der such  law  he  is  considered  an  exhaustee. 

"(K)  'State  law' means  the  unemployment 
insurance  law  of  any  State,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  Except  when  the  result  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  as  provided  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Board,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
apply  to  claims  for,  or  the  payment  of,  regu- 
lar benefits  shall  apply  to  claims  for.  and  the 
payment  of,  extended  benefits. 

"(3)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive extended  benefits  with  re^>ect  to  any 
week  of  unemployment  in  his  eligibility 
period  only  if  the  Board  finds  that  with  re- 
spect to  such  week: 

"(A)  he  Is  an  'exhaustee'  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (1)(J)   of  this  subaection,  and 

"(B)  he  has  aatisfied  the  requlrementa  of 
this  Act  for  the  receipt  of  regular  benefits 
that  are  applicable  to  individuals  claiming 
extended  ben^ts.  Including  not  being  sub- 
ject to  a  dlaquaUflcatlon  for  the  receipt  of 
benefits. 
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"(4)  The  weekly  extended  benefit  amount 
payable  to  an  individual  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  In  his  eligibility  period  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  weekly  basic  or 
augmented  benefit  amount,  whichever  is  ap- 
propriate, payable  to  him  during  his  appU- 
cable  beneflt  year. 

"(5)  The  total  extended  beneflt  amount 
payable  to  any  eligible  individual  with  re- 
spect to  his  applicable  year  shall  be  the  least 
of  the  following  amounts: 

"(A)  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular  beneflts  (Including  dependents'  al- 
lowances) which  were  payable  to  him  under 
this  Act  in  his  applicable  beneflt  year; 

"(B)  thirteen  times  his  weekly  beneflt 
amount  (Including  dependents'  allowances) 
which  was  payable  to  him  under  this  Act 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  ap- 
plicable beneflt  year;   or 

"(C)  thirty-nine  times  his  weekly  benefit 
amount  (including  dependents'  allowances) 
which  was  payable  to  him  under  this  Act  for 
a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  appli- 
cable beneflt  year,  reduced  by  the  total 
amount  of  regular  beneflts  which  were  paid 
(or  deemed  paid)  to  him  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  beneflt  year; 

■■(D)  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
total  regular  beneflt  amount  shall  be  that 
amount  (including  dependents'  allowances) 
provided  In  the  Individual's  monetary  deter- 
mination or  the  amount  of  regular  benefits 
(Including  dependents'  allowances)  actually 
received,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

"(6)  (A)  Whenever  an  extended  benefit 
period  Is  to  become  effective  in  the  District 
(or  In  all  States)  as  a  result  of  a  State  or 
a  national  'on'  indicator,  or  an  extended 
benefit  period  is  to  be  termJnated  in  the  Dis- 
trict as  a  result  of  State  and  national  'off' 
Indicators,  the  Director  shall  make  an  ap- 
propriate public  announcement  as  provided 
in  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 

"(B)  Computations  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)(P)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  by  the  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor." 

(38)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
46-309)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(g)  Benefits  based  on  service  in  employ- 
ment defined  in  section  l  ( b )( 1 )  (B)  and  (C) 
shall  be  payable  in  the  same  amount,  on  the 
same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  compensation  payable  on  the  basis 
of  other  service  subject  to  this  Act;  except 
that  benefits  based  on  service  In  an  Instruc- 
tional, research,  or  principal  administrative 
capacity  In  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  l(w) )  shall  not  be 
paid  to  an  individual  for  any  week  of  unem- 
ployment which  begins  during  the  period  be- 
tween two  successive  academic  years,  or  dur- 
ing a  similar  period  between  two  regular 
terms,  whether  or  not  successive,  or  during  a 
period  of  paid  sabbatical  leave  provided  for 
in  the  Individual's  contract,  If  the  Individual 
has  a  contract  or  contracts  to  perform  serv- 
ices In  any  such  capacity  for  any  institution 
or  institutions  of  higher  education  for  both 
such  academic  years  or  both  such  terms." 

(39)  Section  11  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec  46-311 )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  in  the  penulti- 
mate sentence  of  subsection  (a);  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  recording  device"  im- 
mediately after  "stenographer"  In  the  sec- 
ond  sentence   of  subsection    (f). 

(40)  Section  13  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-313)  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section  (e)   to  read  as  follows: 

•(e)  Federal-State  Cooperation. — (1)  In 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  take 
such  actions,  through  the  adoption  of  ap- 
propriate rules,  regulations,  administrative 
methods  and  otandards,  as  may  be  neces- 


sary to  sectire  to  the  District  and  its  citi- 
zens all  advantages  available  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  relate 
to  unemployment  comp>ensatlon,  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act,  and  the  Federal -State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of   1970. 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions in  section  7(g)  of  this  Act,  which  are 
enacted  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970,  the  Board 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 

(A)  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  are  so 
interpreted  and  applied  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  Federal  Act  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  (B) 
to  secure  to  the  District  the  ftill  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  extended  and 
regular  benefits  paid  under  this  Act  that  ara 
reimbursable  under  the  Federal  Act." 

(40)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-314)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  Immediately  before  '■All"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$40"  In  such  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'■$65";   and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  sp>eclal 
deposit  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  separate  and  apart  from  the  District 
Unemployment  Fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
Special  Administrative  Expense  Fund.  Not- 
withstanding any  contrary  provisions  of  this 
Act,  (A)  Interest  and  penalties  collected 
from  employers,  and  dishonored  check  pen- 
alties authorized  by  Public  Law  89-208  (79 
Stat.  844),  shall  after  January  31,  1972,  be 
deposited  into  the  clearing  account  in  the 
District  Unemployment  Fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  clearance  only 
and  shall  not.  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  a 
part   of   the   District   Unemployment   Fund; 

(B)  thereafter  during  each  calendar  quarter, 
there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  clearing 
account  to  such  Si>eclaJ  Administrative  Ex- 
pense Fund  all  moneys  described  in  subpar- 
agraph (A)  of  this  subsection  collected  dur- 
ing the  preceding  quarter;  and  (C)  refunds 
of  such  moneys  paid  into  the  Special  Ad- 
ministrative Expense  Fund  shall  be  made 
from  such  fund. 

"(2)  Said  moneys  shall  not  be  expended 
or  available  for  expenditure  in  any  manner 
which  would  permit  their  substitution  for,  or 
a  corresponding  reduction  In,  Federal  funds 
which  would,  in  the  absence  of  said  moneys, 
be  available  to  finance  expenditures  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  prevent  said  moneys  from 
being  used  as  a  revolving  fund  to  cover  ex- 
penditures, necessary  and  proper  under  the 
law,  for  which  Federal  funds  have  been 
duly  requested  but  not  yet  received,  sub- 
ject to  the  charging  of  such  expenditures 
against  such  funds  when  received.  The  mon- 
eys in  this  fund  shall  be  used  by  the  Board 
for  the  payment  of  costs  of  administration 
which  are  found  by  the  Board  not  to  be 
proper  and  valid  charges  payable  out  of 
Federal  grants  or  other  funds  received  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act.  All  such 
payments  of  expenses  shall  be  made  by 
checks  drawn  by  the  Board  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  District  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  payments  of  other  expenses 
of  the  District. 

"(3)  No  other  expenditure  of  this  fund 
shall  be  made  unless  and  until  the  Board 
by  resolution  duly  entered  in  its  minutes 
flnds  that  no  other  funds  are  available  or 
can  properly  be  used  to  flnance  such  ex- 
penditures. Vouchers  drawn  to  pay  expendi- 
tures of  this  fund  shall,  among  other  things, 
include  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

"(4)  The  moneys  in  this  fund  shall  be 
continuously  available  to  the  Board  for  ex- 


penditures and  refunds  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
not  lapse  at  any  time  or  be  transferred  to 
any  other  fund  or  account  except  as  herein 
provided.  If,  on  June  30  of  any  calendar  ye.-ir. 
the  balance  of  this  fund  exceeds  $250,000  by 
$1,000  or  more,  the  Board  shall  transfer  such 
excess  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of  this  fund 
in  excess  of  $10,000  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Such  investments  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  In  section  904 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Interest  on. 
and  the  proceeds  from,  the  sale  of  redemp- 
tions of  any  obligations  held  In  this  fund 
shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  this 
fund." 

(41)  Section  15  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-315)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •■$2.5" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50". 

(42i  Section  16  of  such  Act  (DC  C^Je. 
ser.  46-316)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  t 

"(a)  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to* 
enter  Into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  ap- ' 
proprlate  and  duly  authorized  agencies  of 
other  States  or  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  both,  whereby  services  performed  by  an 
individual  for  a  single  employing  unit  fcr 
which  services  are  customarily  performed  b  ,- 
such  Individual  in  more  than  one  State  sh:.U 
be  deemed  to  be  services  performed  entirely 
within  any  one  of  the  States  1 1 )  in  whlcii 
a.iy  part  of  such  individual's  service  is  per- 
formed or  (2)  in  which  such  Individual  his 
his  residence  or  (3)  in  which  the  employing 
unit  maintains  a  plswse  of  business,  provided 
there  is  in  effect,  as  to  such  services,  an  elec- 
tion, approved  by  the  agency  charged  wlt!i 
the  administration  of  such  Staters  unem- 
ployment-compensation law,  pursuant  to 
which  all  the  services  performed  by  such 
individual  for  such  employing  unit  are 
deemed  to  be  performed  entirely  within  such 
State. 

"(b)  The  Board  is  hereby  authorl2ied  to 
enter  Into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  ap- 
propriate and  duly  authorized  agencies  of 
other  States  or  of  the  Federal  Governme:,t. 
or  both,  whereby  potential  rights  to  benefits 
accumulated  under  the  unemployment- 
compensation  laws  of  one  or  more  States  or 
under  one  or  more  such  laws  of  the  Federal 
Goveriunent.  or  both,  may  constitute  the 
basis  for  the  payment  of  beneflts  through  a 
single  appropriate  agency  under  terms  which 
the  Board  flnds  will  be  fair  and  reasonable  as 
to  all  affected  Interests  and  will  not  result  in 
any  substantial  loss  to  the  fund. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  participate  in  any 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  combining  an  indivld- 
uars  wages  and  employment  covered  under 
this  Act  with  his  wages  and  employment 
covered  under  the  unemployment-compen- 
sation laws  of  other  States  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  con- 
sultation with  the  State  unemployment - 
compensation  agencies  as  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  assure  the  prompt  and  full  payment 
of  compensation  in  such  situations  and 
which  Include  provisions  for  (1)  applying 
the  base  period  of  a  single  State  law  to  a 
claim  involving  the  combining  of  an  indi- 
vidual's wages  and  employment  covered  un- 
der two  or  more  State  unemployment- 
compensation  laws,  and  (2)  avoiding  the 
duplicate  use  of  wages  and  employment  by 
reason  of  such  combining. 

"(d)  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  appro- 
priate and  duly  authorized  agencies  of  other 
States  or  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  both, 
whereby  contributions  due  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  wages  for  employment  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  section  4  of  this  Act  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fund  as  of 
the  date  payment  was  made  as  contributions 
therefor  under  another  State  or  Federal  un- 
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employment-compcusatton  law.  but  no  such 
arrangement  ah&li  be  entered  Into  unless  It 
contains  provisions  for  such  reimbursement 
to  the  fund  of  such  contributions  and  the 
actual  earnings  thereon  as  the  Board  Onds 
will  be  fair  and  reasonable  as  to  all  affected 
interests. 

"(6)  Reimbursements  paid  from  the  fund 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  benefits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sections  6,  7,  and  8  of  this  Act.  The 
Board  Is  authorized  to  make  to  other  State 
or  Federal  agencies  and  to  receive  from  such 
other  State  or  Federal  agencies  reimburse- 
ments from  or  to  the  funds,  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  entered  Into  pvirsult  to 
this  section. 

■■(f)  The  administration  of  this  Act  and 
oJ'State  and  Federal  unemployment-compen- 
sation and  publlc-employment-servlce  laws 
win  be  promoted  by  cooperation  between  the 
District  and  such  States  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  in  exchanging  services  and 
mnklng  available  facilities  and  Information. 
The  Board  Is  therefore  authorized  to  make 
such  Investigations,  secure  and  transmit  such 
information,  make  available  such  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  and  exercise  such  of  the 
other  power  provided  herein  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  this  Act  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  facilities  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  such  unemployment- 
compensation  or  publlc-employment-servlce 
law,  and  in  like  manner  to  accept  and  utilize 
information,  services,  and  facilities  made 
available  to  the  District  by  the  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  any  such 
other  unemployment-compensation  or  pub- 
lic-unemployment-service law. 

"(g)  To  the  extent  permissible  under  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  or  co- 
operate in  arrangements  whereby  facilities 
and  services  provided  under  this  Act  and 
facilities  and  services  provided  under  the  un- 
employment-compensation law  of  any  foreign 
government  may  be  utilized  for  the  taking  of 
claims  and  the  payment  of  benefits  under  the 
employment-security  law  of  the  District  or 
under   a  similar  law  of  such   government." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1972,  except 
that  the  amendments  made  by  sections  2 
(35 1  and  2(36)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
only  with  resp>ect  to  benefit  years  that  begin 
on  or  after  January  2,  1972. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  HR.  10237.  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployed Compensation  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust 28,  1935 — DC.  Code,  title  46,  sec- 
tion 301  et  seq.  It  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment certain  provisions  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Amendments  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  695),  ■which  require  that  certain 
provisions  be  included  in  State  unem- 
ployment laws  and  also  those  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

As  an  omnibus  bill,  it  also  contains 
many  technical  provisions  recommended 
by  the  President  through  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  all  the  Governors  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

EMPLOTMINT  EROASENEO 

By  section  2  of  the  bill,  the  District  law 
<sec.  Kb))  will  provide — as  did  the 
Employment  Security  Amendments  of 
1970  amending  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act — extended  coverage  of  in- 
dividuals; It  goes  beyond  those  who  were 
employees  imder  the  common  law  rules 
of  master  and  servant. 


Thus,  under  "employment",  if  this  bill 
is  enacted,  are  included  (a)  services  of 
commission-drivers  and  salesmen;  (b) 
services  for  nonprofit  organizations  with 
certain  exclusions  (religious  institutions 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  for  indi- 
viduals physically  or  mentally  impaired  >  ; 
(c)  services  for  District  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  and  (d) 
services  of  American  citizens  employed 
outside  the  United  States  by  American 
employers. 

Also  included  in  the  term  'employ- 
ment" will  be  certain  employees  who  now 
hire  domestics  in  private  homes,  if  said 
employers  pay  $500  or  more  in  any  calen- 
dar quarter.  Your  committee  was  advised 
that  tliis  provision  alone  will  affect  ap- 
proximately 2,000  employers  and  about 
3.000  domestic  workers.  Only  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Hawaii  provide  cover- 
age for  domestics  at  the  present  time. 

According  to  testimony  presented  to 
your  committee,  it  is  estimated  this  bill 
will  bring  in  some  70  organizations  em- 
ploying 4.200  individuals.  At  the  same 
time,  approximately  35  organizations  em- 
ploying 933  individuals,  it  wtis  specified, 
which  are  now  covered  will  be  exempted. 

CONTRIBUTION  RATE  FOR  NEW  EMPLOYERS 

All  new  employers  by  the  bill — which 
amends  section  3 1  c)  (3)  of  the  1935  act — 
shall  have  the  average  rate  of  employers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  or  1  percent, 
whichever  is  higher,  but  not  to  exceed  2.7 
percent. 

Further,  the  employers  would  maintain 
this  rate  until  they  are  eligible  for  con- 
sideration for  a  reduced  rate,  when  they 
would  be  rated  as  any  other  employer  in 
the  same  category. 

WAGE    UMITATION    AND    QUALIFYING    WAGES 

Section  3(e>  of  the  present  law  is 
amended  by  the  bill,  (a)  to  increase  the 
wage  limitations  on  an  individual  by  em- 
ployers from  $3,000  to  $4.200 — a  manda- 
tory provision  under  Public  Law  91-373; 
and  (b)  to  allow  a  successor  employer  to 
count  any  wages  paid  by  a  predecessor  in 
deterrmining  the  $4,200  limitation. 

Also  under  the  bill — section  7(c)  of  the 
present  law  as  amended — the  maximum 
qualifying  wages  have  been  raised  to  $300 
in  one  quarter  and  $450  in  not  less  than 
2  quarters.  This  is  designed  to  increase 
the  minimum  weekly  benefit  amount 
from  $8  to  $14. 

INCREASE  IN   MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFITS  FROM 
50    PERCENT    TO     86 13     PERCENT 

The  bill  amends  present  law — section 
7(b)  of  the  1935  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  title  46,  section 
307(b) — to  increase  the  maximum 
weekly  benefits  payable  to  an  unem- 
ployed individual  from  50  percent  to 
66*3  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  increase  was 
recommended  to  the  States  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  a  message  to  the  Congress  Juljc. 
8,  1969;  it  is  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor;  and  also  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  representa- 
tives of  labor  at  the  hearings  before  your 
subcommittee. 


On  the  other  hand,  rfepresentatives  of 
the  business  community  in  Washington, 
employing  over  100,000  persons,  opposed 
the  higher  benefits;  namely,  increase 
from  50  percent  to  66%  percent,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First.  The  proposed  higher  benefits 
would  reduce  the  incentive  for  seeking 
gainful  employment. 

Second.  They  would  increase  District 
of  Columbia  employer  taxes  substantially 
beyond  what  will  be  automatic  increases 
under  the  mandatory  changes  and  the 
nonmandatory  improvements  contained 
in  the  bill  and  supported  by  the  business 
community. 

Third.  They  would  be  inflationary  and 
inconsistent  with  the  new  wage-price 
freeze. 

Fourth.  They  would  be  significantly 
out  of  Une  with  what  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia  employers  are  required  to 
provide. 

For  example,  the  current  maximum 
weekly  benefit  of  $73  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  increased  to  $98.  as 
compared  with  $59  in  Virginia  and  $78 
in  Maryland. 

Based  on  anticipated  increases  in  the 
average  wage  for  all  covered  workers,  it 
was  testified  these  maximums  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  expected  to 
equal  or  exceed  $78  and  $104  respectively. 
Further  increases  in  absolute  dollar 
amounts  are  also  expected  to  continue 
to  occur,  under  both  the  current  and 
proposed  rates — as  the  weekly  wage 
among  nongovernment  District  of  Co- 
lumbia employees  continues  upward— it 
was  stated. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  xm- 
employment  compensation  benefits  are 
income  tax  free  and  not  subject  to  social 
security  withholding. 

EXTENDED    BENEIITS 

The  bill  meets  the  extended  benefits 
requirement  of  Public  Law  91-373  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  <g)  to  section  7 
of  the  present  law  and  provides  indi- 
vidual workers  with  extended  benefits — 
equal  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount  they 
received  under  the  regular  program — for 
half  the  number  of  weeks  of  their  regu- 
lar entitlement  up  to  a  maximum  of  13 
weeks,  with  an  overall  limit  on  regular — 
extended  benefits  of  39  weeks.  The  costs 
thereof  are  shared  equally  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  and  the  District  fund. 
The  District  employer  will  not  be  charged 
for  extended  benefits  unless  he  is  a  self 
insurer.  This  is  required  by  Public  Law 
91-373,  principally  based  upon  the  con- 
cept that  the  self-insurer  has  deposited 
no  money  in  the  fund. 

STATE    AND    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    UNEMPLOY- 
MENT   COMPENSATION    BENEFITS 

The  following  table  shows  for  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  First, 
average  weekly  wage;  second,  percent  of 
weekly  wage;  third,  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amoimt;  fourth,  maximum  num- 
ber of  weeks;  and  fifth,  maximum  poten- 
tial benefits.  The  information  is  extracted 
from  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration  monthly  statement  show- 
ing changes  up  to  and  including  Novem- 
ber 1. 1971. 
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The  tabulation  provides  the  following 
summary  results: 

First.  Avertige  percentage  of  weekly 
wage,  54  States  and  territories,  48.4  per- 
cent. 


Second.  Median  percentage  of  weekly 
wage,  54  States  and  territories,  50  per- 
cent. 

Third.  Total  number  of  States  having 
maximimi  percentage  of  68%,  3. 


Fourth.  The  District  of  Columbia's 
maximum  weekly  benefit — $73  at  pres- 
ent— is  16  percent  higher  and  is  available 
for  a  26  percent  longer  period  of  time, 
than  the  national  average. 


Slate 


1970 

iverage  Percent  of 

weekly  weekly 

wage  wage 


Maximum 
weekly 
benefit 
amount 


Maximum 

number  of 

weeks 


Maximum 
potential 
benefits 


State 


1970 

average  Percent  of 

weekly  weekly 

wage  wage 


Maximum 
weekly 
benefit 
amount 


Maximum 

number  of 

weeks 


Maximum 
potential 
benefits 


Alabama J119.22  50  {60  26  Jl  430 

*lsska_ 214.11  28.40  60-85  28  1,680  2380 

Aiijona 137.78  44  60  26  1  560 

A'I'ansas 103.94  66^  63  26  1638 

California 154.05  42  65  26  IWO 

Colorado 135.51  60  78  26  2028 

Connecticut    ._  149.76  60  82  86-129  26  2  132  3198 

Delaware         ..  149.73  43  65  26  1690 

Dislticl  of  Columbia 149.53  50  73  34  2  482 

flor'da  129.33  42  54  26  1404 

Georgia  122.92  41  50  26  1300 

Guam     

Hawaii 131.85  66?» 86  i26  2  236 

'(i'ho     118.45  55  65  26  1690 

'"'"ois 155.94  2»-56  45-88  26  1  170  2' 288 

'"O'ana 14J.81  31-45  45-65  26  1.170-1690 

l^*a      129.11  55  64  26  1664 

•\ansas    124.75  50  60  26  1  560 

•^enlucl^y - 127.38  46»4  60  26  1560 

Louisiana , 133.14  45  60  28  1580 

Wa'ie          116  95  52  61  26  1586 

Maiyland 132.37  59  78  1 26  2  028 

Massachusetts 134  67  52'i  79  74  111  30  2  070-3  120 

Michigan 163.37  32  53  53  87  26  1378  2  262 

MinnesoU 138.12  46  64  26  1  664 

Mississippi 107.62  45  49  26  1  274 

Missouri        140.57  41  57  26  1  482 


Montana  tll8. 35  44  |52 

Nebraska 121.13  46  56 

Nevada 145.05  50  73 

New  Hampsliire 121.30  61  75 

New  Jersey 151.07  50  72 

New  Mexico 118.72  50  58 

NewYork   ..       .       159.70  47  75 

North  Carolina 112.90  50  56 

North  Dakota 116.13  50  58 

Ohio 151.47  36-56  55-84 

Oklahoma 226.79  47"'^  60 

Oregon  134.68  46  62 

Pennsylvania. 237.79  60  81  89 

Puerto  Rico     _ 82  74  60  50 

Rhode  Island   .    125  16  60  75-95 

South  Carolina 111.25  50  56 

Sou ih  Dakota _.  106.83  44  47 

Tennessee  - 119.44  46  55 

Texas 131.67  48  63 

Utah 119.87  65  77 

Vermont. 128.59  50+^9  74 

Virginia.. 120.91  49  59 

Virgin  Islands 102.00  66^  68 

Washington  149.20  50  75 

WestViiginia 140  70  50  71 

Wisconsin 139.43  60  84 

Wyoming 108.22  50  60 


26 
26 
26 

■26 
26 
30 

'26 
'26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
30 
28 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
36 

'26 
26 
26 
30 

■26 
34 
26 


1,222 


1,95C 


J  I.  222 
1.456 
1.898 

1  950 
1.872 

1  740 
1.950 
1.456 
1,508 
1,  716 
1.560 
1,612 
1,800 
1,000 

2  470 
1,456 
1,?^2 
1,430 

1,  !70 
2  772 
1  921 
1  i34 
l,7b8 

2,  2M 
1  846 
2.856 
1.56U 


>  Uniform. 


ESTIMATED  BENEFIT  COSTS  UNDER  50  PERCENT  AND  PROPOSED  m^  PERCENT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  • 


Estimated  Estimated 

average  average 

^^yment  at  payment  at 

5(J  percent  6623  percent 


Estimated  Estimated 

Estimated     dist)ursenient  disbursement  Increase 

number  of            under  50  under  66«5  due  to  56'-i 

payments              percent  percent  percent 


Year: 


1972 

1973 

197« 

1975 

1976 


»59 
64 
67 
73 
77 


(81 

88 

92 

101 

106 


32.000 
32,000 
32.000 
32.000 
32.000 


1.888.000 
2.048.000 
2.144.000 
2.336,000 
2,464.000 


2,  592, 000 
2.816.  000 
2,944,000 
2, 232. 000 
2. 392, 000 


Total 


704,000 
788.000 
800.000 
8%.  000 
928  000 

4.096,000 


'  Ba^ed  on  costs  experienced  i.n  1971. 

Cost  estimates  furnished  your  commit- 
tee by  representatives  of  the  District 
business  community,  which  they  stated 
were  secured  from  the  District  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Board,  indicate 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  the  required  employer  contribution 
without  the  increase  of  50  to  66=?^  per- 
cent will  be  approximately  $20  million; 
and  $22  million  with  the  increase  con- 
tained in  the  bill— the  impact  of  which 
will  only  reflect  a  one-half  year's  worth 
of  additional   benefits  paid  January   1, 

1972,  through  June  30.  1972. 

For  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1973,  the  required  employer  contributions 
are  estimated  to  be  $22  million,  without 
the  increase  of  50  percent  to  66"  per- 
cent; estimated  at  $28  million  if  the  in- 
crease is  included,  or  a  27-percent  higher 
cost.  Under  more  recent  estimates  se- 
cured October  5,  1971,  business  repre- 
sentatives estimated  the  higher  cost  at 
36  percent. 

HEARING 

A  hearing  was  held  on  this  proposed 
legislation  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health,  Welfare,  Housing,  and  Youth 
Affairs  on  October  13, 1971,  at  which  Ume 
representatives  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  District  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board,  labor,  and  business, 
testified  in  support  thereof,  in  the  main, 


Source    District  Unen.ployment  Compensation  Board,  October  1971. 


and  except  as  otherwise  set  forth  in  this 
report.  Also,  various  amendments  were 
proposed  but  were  not  adopted  by  your 
committee. 

No  testimony  was  presented  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  overall  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
pending  at  the  Speakers  table  the  Sen- 
ate biU  IS.  2429)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  in  order  to  conform  to  Federal 
law,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  is 
similar  to  the  bill  H.R.  10237  that  we  are 
considermg  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
order  to  save  the  time  of  the  House,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiOe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  2429 
An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 

Unemployment  Compensation  Act  in  order 

to  ocMiform  to  Federal  law,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec  2.  The  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust 28.  1935,  as  amended,  is  further  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  46-^01(b)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)    'Employment'  means: 

"(A)  Any  service  performed  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972.  which  was  employment  as  de- 
fined In  this  subsection  prior  to  such  date 
and.  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  service  performed  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971,  Including  service  by  Interstate 
commerce,  by — 

"(1)   any  officer  of  a  corporation;  or 

"(11)  any  individual  who,  under  the  usual 
oommon  law  rules  a^Jllcable  in  determining 
the  employer -employee  relationship,  has  the 
status  of  an  employee;  or 

"(ill)  any  individual  other  than  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  an  emptoyee  under  subdi- 
vision (1)  or  (11)  who  performs  services  for 
remuneration  for  any  person — 

"(I)  as  an  agent-diiver  or  oommisslon- 
driveir  engaged  in  distributing  meat  prod- 
ucu,  vegetable  products,  fruit  products, 
bakery  iMWlucts,  bev«r«ges  (other  than 
milk) ,  or  laundry  or  drycleanlng  services,  for 
bis  principal; 

"(II)  as  a  traveling  or  city  salesman,  other 
than  as  an  agent-driver  or  commlssion-diiv- 
er,  engaged  upon  a  full-time  basis  In  the 
solicitation  on  behalf  of,  and  the  transmls- 
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alon  to,  his  principal  (except  for  aide-line 
sales  activities  on  behalf  of  aome  other  per- 
son) of  onien  from  wholeaalers,  retallezB, 
contractors,  or  operators  of  hotels,  restau- 
rants, or  other  similar  establlth  men  ts  tax 
merchandise  for  resale  or  supplies  for  use  In 
their  business  operations:  Provided,  That  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  (HI),  the  term 
employment'  shall  include  services  described 
In  (I)  and  (II)  above  performed  after  De- 
cember 31. 1971,  only  If: 

"1.  The  contract  of  service  contemplates 
that  substantially  all  of  the  services  are  to  be 
performed  personally  by  such  Individual; 

"2.  The  Individual  does  not  have  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  In  facilities  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  the  services 
'Other  than  in  lacilities  for  transportation); 
and 

"3.  The  services  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
single  transaction  that  is  not  p>art  of  a  con- 
tinuing relationship  with  the  person  for 
whom  the  services  are  performed. 

"(B)  Service  performed  after  December 
31,  1971,  by  an  individual  in  the  employ 
of  the  District  or  any  of  its  Instrumentalities 
(or  in  the  employ  of  the  District  and  one 
or  more  States  or  their  instrumentalities) 
lor  a  hospital  or  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion: Prorided,  That  such  service  is  excluded 
from  'employment'  as  defined  In  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  solely  by  reason  of 
section  3306(c)(7)  of  that  Act  and  is  not 
excluded  from  'employment'  under  section 
1(b)  (1)  (D)  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  Service  performed  after  March  30. 
1962.  by  an  individual  in  the  employ  of  an 
educational  organization,  and  service  per- 
fonned  after  December  31,  1971,  by  an  in- 
dividual In  the  employ  of  a  religious,  chari- 
table, or  other  organization  which  Is  excluded 
from  the  term  'employment'  as  defined  In  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  solely  by  rea- 
son of  section  3306(c)  (8)  of  that  Act,  except 
as  provided  In  section  1(b)(1)(D)  of  this 
Act; 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  the  term  'employment'  does  not 
apply  to  service  performed  after  December 
31.  1971— 

"(i)  m  the  employ  of  (I)  a  church  or  con- 
vention or  association  of  churches,  or  (II)  an 
organization  which  Is  operated  primarily  for 
religious  purpoeea  and  which  Is  operated, 
supervised,  controlled,  or  principally  sup- 
ported by  a  church  or  convention  or  associa- 
tion of  churches;  or 

"(11)  by  a  duly  ordained,  commissioned,  or 
licensed  minister  of  a  church  In  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry  or  by  a  member  of  a  reli- 
gious order  In  the  exercise  of  duties  required 
by  such  order;  or 

"(111)  In  a  facility  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  Individuals  whose  earning  capacity  is 
impaired  by  age  or  physicial  or  mental  de- 
ficiency or  Injury  providing  remunerative 
work  for  Individuals  who  because  of  their 
impaired  physical  or  mental  captacity  cannot 
be  readily  absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor 
market,  by  an  individual  receiving  such  re- 
habilitation or  remunerative  work;  or 

"(iv)  as  part  of  an  unemployment  work- 
relief  or  work-training  program  sisslsted  or 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  Federsil 
agency  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  by  an  individual  receiv- 
ing such  work  relief  or  work  training;  or 

"(v)  for  a  hospital  In  a  State  prison  or 
other  State  correctional  Institution,  by  an 
inmate  of  the  prison  or  correctional  institu- 
tion. 

"(E)  The  term  'employment*  shall  include 
the  service  of  an  individual  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  performed  outside  the 
United  States  (except  In  Canada  or  the  Vir- 
gin Islands) ,  after  December  31,  1971,  In  the 
employ  of  an  American  employer  (other  than 
service  which  Is  deemed  'employment*  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1(b)  (2)  of  this  Act 


or  the  parallel  provisions  of  another  State's 
law),  if: 

"(1)  the  employer's  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  is  located  In  the 
District;  or 

"(11)  the  emp^yer  has  no  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Unitep  States,  but 

"I I)  the  employer  is  an  individual  who  Is  a 
resident  of  the  District;  or 

"(II)  the  employer  is  a  corporation  which 
is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District  or 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(III)  the  employer  Is  a  partnership  or  a 
trust  and  the  number  of  the  partners  or 
trustees  who  are  residents  of  the  District  Is 
greater  than  the  number  who  are  residents  of 
any  one  other  State;  or 

"(iii)  none  of  the  criteria  of  clauses  (ii 
and  ( li )  of  this  subparagraph  are  met  but 
the  employer  has  elected  coverage  In  the  Dis- 
trict or.  the  employer  having  failed  to  elect 
coverage  in  any  State,  the  Individual  has  filed 
a  claim  for  benefits,  based  on  such  service, 
under  the  law  of  the  District. 

"(iv)  an  "American  employer',  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  means  a  per- 
son who  is — 

"I I)  an  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(II)  a  partnership  if  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  partners  are  residents  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(III)  a  trust.  If  all  of  the  trustees  are  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States;  or 

"(IV)  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

••(V)  as  used  In  this  subparagraph  the  term 
'United  States'  Includes  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(F)  The  term  'employment'  shall  Include 
personal  or  domestic  service  in  a  private  home 
for  an  employer  who  paid  cash  remuneration 
of  $500  or  more  in  any  calendar  quarter.  "Per- 
sonal or  domestic  service'  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subp>aragraph  shall  Include  all  iiersons 
employed  by  an  employer  in  his  capacity  as  a 
householder,  as  distinguished  from  a  person 
employed  by  the  employer  In  the  pursuit  of 
a  trade,  occupation,  profession,  enterprise,  or 
vocation." 

(2)  Section  Kb)  (2)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  ( b)  (2 ) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  'performed 
within"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "within  and  with- 
out' the  following:  "or  entirely  without"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(C)  the  service  is  performed  anywhere 
within  the  United  States,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  Canada:  Provided.  That  (i)  such  service  is 
not  covered  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  of  any  State,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Canada,  and  (H)  the  place  from 
which  the  sarvice  is  directed  or  controlled  Is 
In  the  District." 

(3)  Section  Kb)  (4)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (b)  (4) )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'employment' 
shall  also  Include  all  service  performed  after 
January  1,  1955,  by  an  oflBcer  of  member  of 
the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  or  American 
aircraft  on  or  in  connection  with  such  vessel 
or  aircraft:  Provided,  That  the  operating  oflB- 
cer  from  which  the  operations  of  such  vessel 
or  aircraft  are  ordinarily  and  regularly  super- 
vised, managed,  directed,  and  controlled.  Is 
within  the  District." 

(4)*'§ectlon  1  (b)  (5)  of  such  Act  ( DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (b)(5))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(A)  service  performed  by  an  individual 
under  18  years  of  age  as  a  babysitter; "; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of 


subparagraph       (D)       as      (1)       and       (11), 
respectively; 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following:  '.  except  for  service  performed 
after  December  31.  1971.  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion Kb)  (1)  (B)  of  this  Act"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (I) 
(li(c)  "at  a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  such"; 

(E)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  and 
(5)  of  subparagraph  (I)  as  (1),  (11),  and 
(ill  I,  respectively; 

(P)  by  striking  out  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
of  subparagraph  (I); 

(G)  by  redesignating  (a)  and  (c)  of  clause 
ill  as  (I)  and  (II)  respectively; 

(H)   by    striking   out    (b)    of    caluse    (I); 

(I)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subparagraph  (K)  as  (1)  and  (11),  respec- 
tively; 

iJt  by  inserting  in  subparagraph  (Q),  "or 
aircraft"  after  "vessel  "  the  first  and  third 
times  It  appears,  and  by  inserting  "or  Amer- 
ican aircraft "  after  "vessel"  the  second  time 
it  appears: 

(K)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subparagraph  (R)  as  (1)  and  (li).  respec- 
tively; 

(L)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (G) 
and   IP);  and 

(M)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (H) 
through  (T)  as  subparagraphs  (G)  through 
(R) .  respectively. 

( 5 )  Section  1(b)(6)  of  such  Act  ( DC.  Code 
sec.  46-301(b)  (6)  )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "5(H)"  In  the  last  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "5(0)". 

|6)  Section  1(b)(7)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec,  46-301(b)  (7)  )  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "or  which  as  a  condition  for 
full  tax  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  is  re- 
quired to  be  covered   under  this  Act". 

(7)  Section  1(b)(8)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  4»-301(b)  (8) )   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "localized"  after  "Any" 
in   subparagraph    (i); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  1(b)(5)"  In 
such  subparagraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1(b)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  1(b)  (8)  (l)" 
in  subparagraph  (11)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  1(b)(8)(A)"; 

(D)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subparagraph  (i)  as  (1)  and  (11),  respec- 
tively; and 

(E)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1), 
(ill.  and  (Ui)  as  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respec- 
tively. 

(8)  Section  1(c)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (c))   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period;  and  / 

( B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  \s) . 

(9)  Section  Kd)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec  46-301  (d)  )  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "After  August  29,  1946, 
back  pay  awarded  under  any  statute  of  the 
District  or  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
treated   as  earnings." 

(10)  Section  l(q)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec  46-301  (q))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(q)  'State'  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
District  of  Columbia  (herein  referred  to  as 
the  'District),  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands." 

(II)  Section  l(r)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-301  (r) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  ""including"  the  following: 
"the  District  government  and  Its  Instrumen- 
talities (as  specified  in  section  1(b)(1)(B)) 
of  this  Act,". 

(12)  Section  l(t)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec    46-301(t))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
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mediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  folowing  "";  and  the  term  'American 
aircraft'  means  an  aircraft  registered  under 
the  lavs  of  the  United  States  ". 

(13)  Section  1  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-301)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(w)  "Institution  of  higher  education',  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  means  an  edu- 
cational Institution  which — 

"(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate; 

'"(2)  is  legally  authorized  In  the  District 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

"(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  or  higher  de- 
gree, or  provides  a  program  which  is  accept- 
able for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  a 
program  of  postgrtuluate  or  postdoctoral 
studies,  or  a  program  of  training  to  prepare 
students  for  gainful  employment  In  a  recog- 
nized occupation;  and  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  District  are  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion. 

"(X)  'Hospital'  means  an  institution  which 
has  been  licensed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  as  a  hospital." 

(14)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  *6-303(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  until  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.". 

(15)  SecUon  3(c)(2)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  46-303(c)  (2)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  after  December 
31.  1971.  benefits  paid  to  an  individual  for 
any  week  during  which  he  Is  attending  a 
training  or  retraining  course  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(d)  (2)  of  this  Act  or  ex- 
tended benefits  paid  to  an  exhaustee  under 
the  provisions  of  section  7(g)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  charged  against  such  employer 
accounts". 

(16)  Section  3(c)(3)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  46-303(c)  (3) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  standard  rate  of  contributions 
shall  be  2.7  per  centum,  except  that  after 
December  31,  1971,  each  employer  newly  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  shall  pay  contributions  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  on  taxable 
wages  of  all  employers  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  (rounded  to  the  next  higher 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum) ,  or  1  per  centum, 
TV  whichever  la  higher  (not  exceeding  2.7  per 
centum)  until  he  has  been  an  employer  for 
a  sufficient  period  to  meet  the  requirement 
to  qualify  for  a  reduced  rate  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection;  thereafter, 
his  contribution  rate  shall  l>e  deternilned  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph (4)." 

(17)  Section  3(c)(4)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  46-303  (c)  (4) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"  (A)  No  employer's  rate  of  contribution  for 
any  calendar  year  or  part  thereof  shall  be  re- 
duced below  the  standard  rate  unless  and 
until  his  account  could  have  been  charged 
with  benefits  paid  throughout  the  thlrty-slx- 
consecutlve-calendar-month  period  ending 
on  the  computation  date  applicable  to  such 
year  or  part  thereof.  For  the  calendar  years 
1963  to  1971,  Inclusive,  any  employer  who  Is 
subject  to  this  Act  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ment of  former  section  (l)4b)  (5)  (O)  of  this 
Act  by  the  Act  of  March  3o7l963,  and  who  has 
not  been  subject  to  this  Act  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  meet  this  requirement,  may  qualify 
for  a  rate  less  than  the  standard  rate  if  his 
account  could  have  been  charged  with  benefit 
payments  throughout  a  lesser  period  but.  In 
no  event,  less  than  the  twelve  consecutive 
calendar  months  ending  on  the  computation 
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date   (as  herein  defined)    for  that  calendar 
year."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (11)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(B)  If  the  amount  of  the  fund  as  of 
JuM  30  of  any  year  Is  less  than  4  per  centum 
of 'l|^  total  payrolls  subject  to  contributions 
uriifc  this  Act  for  the  twelve-consecutive- 
month  period  ending  on  the  preceding 
December  31,  the  contribution  rate  for  each 
employer  (including  newly  subject  em- 
ployers) shall  be  Increased  by  the  percentage 
differential  between  said  4  per  centum  of 
such  total  payrolls  and  said  funds'  percentage 
of  such  total  payrolls,  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  contribution  rate  for  any  employer  be 
more  than  3.7  per  centimi.  Said  percentage 
differential  for  each  employer  shall  be  com- 
puted to  the  next  higher  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (111)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(C)  If  on  December  20  of  any  year,  the 
amount  In  the  fund  becomes  less  than  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  annual  payrolls  subject 
to  contributions  under  the  Act  for  the 
twelve-consecutlve-month  period  ending  on 
the  preceding  June  30,  the  Board  shall  make 
a  declaration  to  that  effect.  Effective  the 
quarter  following  such  announcement,  each 
employer's  (Including  each  new  subject  em- 
ployer's) rate  of  contribution  shall  be  the 
standard  rate."; 

(D)  by  striking  out  'paragraph  (Iv)"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph  (Iv)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (D) "; 
and 

(E|  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (Ivi  as 
subparagraph  (D). 

(18)  Section  3(c)(5)  of  such  Act  (DC 
Code,   sec.   46-303(c)  (6) )    Is    amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Board  shall  for  any  uncom- 
pleted portion  of  the  calendar  year  beginning 
July  1.  1943.  and  for  each  calendar  year 
thereafter  classify  employers  In  accordance 
with  their  actual  experience  In  the  payment 
of  contributions  and  with  respect  to  benefits 
charged  against  their  accounts,  except  as 
provided  in  section  3(c)(3)  of  this  Act."; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "3(c)  (4)  (I )"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "3(c)  (4)  (A)". 

(19)  Section  3(c)(7)  of  such  Act  (DC 
Code,  sec.  46-303(c)  (7) )   la  amended — 

(A)  by  designating  subclauses  (1).  {2)), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  clause  (11)  as  (I),  (II),  (HI^ 
and  (IV).  respectively;  and  '^ 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (a), 
through  (f)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(F) .  respectively. 

(20)  Sectlon(c)  (8)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-303  (c)  (8) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (i)  to  read 
as  followrs: 

"(A)  If  as  of  the  computation  date  the 
total  of  all  contributions  credited  to  any  em- 
ployer's account,  with  respect  to  employment 
since  May  31,  1939,  Is  In  excess  of  the  total 
benefits  paid  after  June  30,  1939,  then 
chargeable  or  charged  to  his  account,  such 
excess  shall  be  known  as  the  employer's 
reserve,  and  his  contribution  rate  for  the 
ensuing  calendar  year  or  part  thereof  shall 
be — 

""(I)  2.7  per  centum  If  such  reserve  Is  less 
than  0.5  per  centum  of  his  average  annual 
payroll ; 

"(11)  2  per  centum  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  0.5  per  centum  but  Is  less  than  1 
percentum  of  his  average  annual  payroll; 

jHUl)  1.5  per  centum  If  such  reserve  equals 
00  exceeds  1  per  centum  but  Is  less  than  l.S 
^r  centum  of  his  average  annual  payroll; 

"(Iv)  1  per  centum  If  such  reserve  equals  or 
exceeds  l.S  per  centum  but  Is  less  than  2.5 
per  centum  of  his  average  annual  payroll; 

"(v)  0.5  per  centtim  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  3.5  per  centum  but  Is  less  than  3 
j)er  centum  of  his  average  annual  payroll; 


"(v)  0.1  per  centum  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  3  per  centum  of  his  average  an- 
nual payroll."; 

(B)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subi>aragraph  (11)  "ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  (3)  of  this 
section";  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (11) ,_ 
(HI),  and  (iv)  as  subparagraphs  (B),  (C).' 
and  (D).  respectively. 

(21)  Section  3(c)(9)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  46-303(c)  (9) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(iv)"  In  subpara- 
graph (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(D)";  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  as  (A).  (B),  (C).  (D), 
and  (E) ,  respectively. 

(22)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46^03(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  After  December  31,  1971,  the  sepa- 
rate account  established  for  an  employer  un- 
der the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  discontinued  effective  the 
calendar  quarter  next  succeeding  three  cal- 
endar years  after  the  employer  has  been  de- 
termined out  of  business.  Thereafter  no  em- 
ployer shall  have  any  right  to  or  Interest  in 
such  discontinued  account." 

(23)  Section  3te)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-303 (e))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ei  From  December  31,  1939,  to  January 
1.  1955.  wages,  for  the  purpose  of  section  3. 
shall  not  Include  any  amount  In  excess  of 
$3,000  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  person 
arising  out  of  his  or  her  employment  during 
any  calendar  year.  From  January  1,  1955,  to 
December  31,  1971.  wages  shall  not  Include 
any  amount  In  excess  of  $3,000  actually  paid 
by  an  employer  to  any  person  during  any 
calendar  year.  After  December  31,  1971,  wages 
shall  not  Include  any^(kmount  In  excess  of 
$4,200  (or  In  excess  of  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  taxable  wages  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  (36  U.S.C.  3301- 
3311),  whichever  Is  greater)  actually  paid  by 
an  employer  to  any  person  during  any  cal- 
endar year.  After  December  31,  1964,  the  term 
'employment'  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  Include  services  constituting  em- 
ployment under  any  employment  security 
law  of  a  State  or  thr^Federal  Goverrunent. 
After  December  31.  1971,  the  term  "employ- 
ment' fco-  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall 
Include  services  constituting  employment 
performed  in  the  employ  of  a  transferor  as 
determined  under  the  ;  -ovlslons  of  section 
3(c)  (7)  of  this  Act." 

(34)  Section  3(f)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-303)   (f) )  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A),  or 
In  the  event  any  of  Its  Instrumentalities  are 
required  to  be  covered  uMer  th^Act,";  and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  thereof  the  following:  "The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  liable  only  for  50 
per  centum  of  any  extended  benefits  paid." 

(25)  Section  3(g)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-303(g) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  a  colon  and  the  following : 
"Provided,  That  liability  to  the  funds  shall 
not  exceed  contributions  for  the  three  cal- 
endar years  next  preceding  the  quarter  In 
which  liability  was  determined." 

(26)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-303)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  benefits  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations  shall  be 
financed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (1),  a  nonprofit 
organization  Is  an  organization  (or  group 
of  organizations)  described  in  section  501(c) 
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(3)  Of  the  iQterzLal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
wbiob  Is  exempt  from  income  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  such  Code. 

"  ( 1 )  Any  nonprofit  organization  which, 
pursuant  to  section  1(b)(1)(C).  Is.  or  be- 
comes, subject  to  this  Act  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  shall  pay  contributions  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3(c),  unless  it 
elects,  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  to 
pay  to  the  Board  for  the  Dlstriot  tJnMnploy- 
ment  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  regular  benefits  plus  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  extended  benefits  paid  that  is 
attributable  to  service  in  the  employ  of 
such  nonprofit  organization,  to  individuals 
for  weeks  of  unemployment  which  begin  dur- 
ing the  effective  period  of  such  election. 

"(A)  Any  nonprofit  organization  which  is, 
or  beocnnes,  subject  to  this  Act  on  January 
1,  1972,  may  elect  to  become  liable  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  contributions  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  taxable  year  beginning 
with  January  1,  1972:  Provided,  "ITiat  it 
files  with  the  Board  a  written  notice  of  its 
election  within  the  thirty-day  period  im- 
mediately following  such  daite  or  within  a 
like  period  Immediately  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  which- 
ever occurs  later. 

"(B)  Any  nonprofit  organization  which  be- 
comes subject  to  this  Ac*  after  January  1. 
1972,  mmy  elect  to  become  liable  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  contributions  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  the  remainder  of  that  and  the 
next  year  beginning  with  the  date  on  which 
such  Uabillty  begins  by  filing  a  written 
notice  of  its  election  with  the  Board  not 
later  than  thirty  days  immediately  follow- 
ing the  dAte  of  the  determination  of  such 
Uabillty. 

"(C)  Any  nonprofit  organization  which 
m*kea  an  election  in  accordance  with  sub- 
p*ragr«pb  (A)  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  will  continue  to  b«  liable  for  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  contributions  until  it  files 
with  the  Board  a  written  notice  terminating 
Its  election  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year  for  which 
such  termination  shall  flnt  be  effective. 

"(D)  Any  nonprofit  organization  which 
has  been  paying  contributions  under  this 
Act  for  a  period  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1972  may  change  to  a  reimbursable  basis  by 
filing  with  the  Board  not  later  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  taxable 
year  a  written  noUoe  of  election  to  become 
liable  for  payments  in  lieu  <rf  contributions. 
Such  election  shall  not  be  terminable  by 
the  organiaktion  for  that  and  the  next  year. 

"(E)  The  Board  may  for  good  cause  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  a  notice  of 
dectlon,  ae  a  notice  of  termination,  must  be 
filed  and  may  permit  an  election  to  be  retro- 
active but  not  any  earlier  than  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  pcUd  after  Deoemi)er  31. 
1060. 

"(P)  The  Botu^.  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  It  may  prescribe,  shall  notify 
each  nonprofit  organization  of  any  detmml- 
natlon  which  the  Board  may  n^ike  of  Its 
apt*tua  as  an  employer  and  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  election  which  it  makes  and  of 
any  termination  of  such  election.  Such  de- 
terminations shaU  be  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion, appeal  and  review  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  3(c). 

"(2)  Payments  In  lieu  of  contributions 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  vrtth  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  Including  either 
subparagraph   (A)    or  subparagraph  (B). 

"(A)  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter, 
or  at  the  end  of  any  other  period  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  bUl 
each  nonprofit  organization  (or  group  of  such 
or^uilzaUons)  which  has  elected  to  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fiUl  amount  of  regular 
benefits  plus  one-half  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
tended benefits  paid  that  is  attributable  to 
■*^<5«  *n  t*ie  employ  of  such  organization. 

"(B)   (1)  Bach  nonprofit  organization  that 


has  elected  payments  In  lieu  of  contribu- 
tions may  request  permission  to  make  such 
payments  as  provided  in  this  subparagraph. 
Such  method  of  payment  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  approval  by  the  Board. 

"(11)  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter, 
or  at  the  end  of  such  other  period  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  bill 
each  nonprofit  organization  for  an  amount 
representing  one  of  the  following: 

■■(I)  For  1972.  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of 
its  total  payroll  for  1971. 

"(II)  For  years  after  1972,  such  percentage 
of  its  total  payroll  for  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  as  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine. Such  determination  shall  be  based 
each  year  on  the  average  benefit  costs  attrib- 
utable to  service  in  the  employ  of  nonprofit 
organizations  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(Ill)  For  any  organization  which  did  not 
pay  wages  throughout  the  four  calendar 
quarters  of  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
such  percentage  of  its  payroll  during  such 
year  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 

"(ill)  At  the  end  of  each  taxable  year,  the 
Board  may  modify  the  quairterly  percentage 
of  payroll  thereafter  payable  by  the  non- 
profit organization  in  order  to  minimize  ex- 
cess or  insufficient  payments. 

"(Iv)  At  the  end  of  each  taxable  year,  the 
Board  shall  determine  whether  the  total  of 
payments  for  such  year  made  by  a  nonprofit 
organization  is  leas  than,  or  \n  excess  of,  the 
total  amount  of  regular  benefits  plus  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  extended  benefits  p>aid 
to  Individuals  during  such  taxable  year  based 
on  wages  attributable  to  service  in  the  em- 
ploy of  such  organization.  Each  nonprofit  or- 
gaiLlzation  whose  total  payments  for  such 
year  are  less  than  the  amount  so  determined 
shall  be  liable  for  payment  of  the  unpaid 
balance  to  the  fund  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (C).  If  the  total  payments  exceed 
the  amount  so  determined  for  the  taxable 
year,  all  or  a  part  of  the  excess  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board,  be  refunded  from 
the  fund  or  retained  in  the  fund  as  part  of 
the  payments  which  may  be  required  for  the 
next  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Payment  of  any  bill  rendered  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  thirty  days  af- 
ter such  bill  was  mailed  to  the  last  known 
address  of  the  nonprofit  organization  or  was 
otherwise  delivered  to  it,  unless  there  has 
been  an  application  for  review  and  redeter- 
mination In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(E). 

"(D)  Payments  made  by  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  deducted  or  deductible, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  from  the  remuneration  of 
individuals  in  the  employ  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

"(E)  The  amount  due  specified  In  any  bill 
from  the  Board  shall  be  conclusive  on  th% 
organization  unless,  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  after  the  bill  was  mailed  to  Its  last 
known  address  or  otherwise  delivered  to  it. 
the  organization  files  an  application  for  re- 
determination by  the  Bocu'd.  setting  forth 
the  grounds  for  such  application  or  appeal. 
The  Board  shall  promptly  review  and  re- 
consider the  amount  due  specified  in  the 
bUl  and  shall  thereafter  issue  a  redetermina- 
tion in  any  case  In  which  such  application 
for  redetermination  has  been  filed.  Any  such 
redetermination  shall  be  conclusive  on  the 
organization  unless  the  organization  files  an 
appeal  as  set  forth  In  section  3(c)  (10),  set- 
ting forth  the  grounds  for  the  appeal. 

"(F)  Past  due  payments  of  amounts  in 
lieu  of  contributions  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  Interest  and  penalties  that,  pursuant 
to  section  4(c).  apply  to  past  due 
contributions. 

"(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  any 
nonprofit  organization  that  elects  to  become 
liable  for  payments  in  lieu  of  contributions 
shall  be  required  within  thirty  days  after  the 


effective  date  of  its  election,  to  execute  and 
file  with  the  Board  a  surety  bond  approved  by 
the  Director,  or  it  may  elect  instead  to  de- 
posit with  the  Board  money.  The  amount  of 
such  bond  or  deposit  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  organiza- 
tion's total  wages  paid  for  employment  as  de- 
fined in  section  1(b)  (1)  (C)  for  the  four  cal- 
endar quarters  Immediately  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  cf  the  election,  the  renewal  date 
in  the  case  of  a  bond,  or  the  biennial  anni- 
versary of  the  effective  date  of  election  In  the 
case  of  a  deposit  of  money,  whichever  date 
shall  be  most  recent  and  applicable.  If  the 
nonprofit  organization  did  not  pay  wages  in 
each  of  such  four  calendar  quarters,  the 
amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit  shall  be  as 
determined  by  the  Director. 

"(B)  Any  bond  deposited  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  in  force  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  taxable  years  and  shall  be  re- 
newed with  the  approval  of  the  Director  at 
such  times  as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  but 
not  less  frequently  than  at  two-year  inter- 
vals as  long  as  the  organization  continues  to 
be  liable  for  payments  in  lieu  of  contribu- 
tions. The  Director  shall  require  adjustments 
to  be  made  In  a  previously  filed  bond  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  If  the  bond  is  to  be  in- 
creased, the  adjusted  bond  shall  be  filed  by 
the  organization  within  fifteen  days  of  the 
date  notice  of  the  required  adjustment  was 
mailed  or  otherwise  delivered  to  it.  Failure 
by  any  organization  covered  by  such  bond  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  payments  In  lieu  of 
contributions  when  due,  together  with  any 
applicable  interest  and  penalties  provided  for 
in  section  4(c)  of  this  Act,  shall  render  the 
surety  liable  on  said  bond  to  the  extent  of 
the  bond,  as  though  the  surety  was  such 
organization. 

"(C)  Any  deposit  of  money  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  shall  be  reUined  by  the 
Board  in  an  escrow  account  until  liability 
under  the  election  Is  terminated,  at  which 
time  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  organization, 
less  any  deductions  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  Director  may  deduct  from  the  money  de- 
posited under  this  paragraph  by  a  non- 
profit organization  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  satisfy  any  due  and  unpaid  payments  in 
lieu  of  contributions  and  any  applicable  in- 
terest and  penalties  provided  for  in  section 
4(c).  The  Director  shall  require  the  organi- 
zation within  fifteen  days  following  any  de- 
duction from  a  money  deposit  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  to  deposit 
sufficient  additional  money  to  make  whole 
the  organization's  deposit  at  the  prior  level. 
The  Director  may,  at  any  time,  review  the 
adequacy  of  the  deposit  made  by  any  organi- 
zation. If,  as  the  result  of  such  review,  he 
determines  that  an  adjustment  is  necessary, 
he  shall  require  the  organization  to  make 
additional  deposit  within  fifteen  days  of  writ- 
ten notice  of  his  determination  or  shall  re- 
turn to  it  such  portion  of  the  deposit  as  he 
no  longer  considers  necessary,  whichever  ac- 
tion Is  appropriate. 

"(D)  If  any  nonprofit  organization  falls  to 
file  a  bond  or  make  a  deposit,  or  to  file  a 
bond  in  an  increased  amount  or  to  increase 
or  make  whole  the  amount  of  a  previously 
made  deposit,  as  provided  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Director  may  terminate  such  or- 
ganization's election  to  make  payments  in 
lieu  of  contributions  and  such  termination 
■ball  continue  for  not  less  than  the  four- 
consecutive-calendar-quarter  period  begin- 
ning with  the  quarter  in  which  such  termi- 
nation becomes  effective:  Provided,  That  the 
Director  may  extend  for  good  cause  the  appli- 
cable filing,  deposit  or  adjustment  period  by 
not  more  than  fifteen  days. 

"(4)  If  any  nonprofit  organization  is  delin- 
quent in  making  payments  in  lieu  of  con- 
tributions as  required  under  paragraph  (2) 
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of  this  subsection,  the  Board  may  terminate 
such  organization's  election  to  make  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  contributions  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  next  taxable  year,  and  such 
termination  shall  be  effective  for  that  and 
the  next  taxable  year. 

"(S)  Elach  employer  that  Is  liable  for  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  contributions  shall  pay  to 
the  Board  for  the  fund  the  amount  of  regular 
benefits  plus  one-half  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
tended benefits  paid  that  are  attributable 
to  service  in  the  employ  of  such  employer. 
If  benefits  paid  to  an  individual  are  based 
on  wages  paid  by  more  than  one  employer 
and  one  or  more  of  such  employers  are  liable 
for  payments  In  lieu  of  contributions,  the 
amount  payable  to  the  fund  by  each  em- 
ployer that  is  liable  for  such  payn^ents  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (A)  or  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(A)  If  benefits  paid  to  an  individual  are 
based  on  wages  paid  by  one  or  more  employ- 
ers that  are  liable  for  payments  in  lieu  of 
contributions  and  on  wages  paid  by  one  or 
more  employers  who  are  liable  for  contribu- 
tions, the  amount  of  benefits  payable  by  each 
employer  that  is  liable  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  contributions  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  benefits 
paid  to  the  individual  as  the  total  base-period 
wages  paid  to  the  Individual  by  such  em- 
ployer bear  to  the  total  base-period  wages 
paid  to  the  individual  by  all  of  his  base- 
period  employers. 

"(B)  If  benefits  paid  to  an  individual  are 
based  on  wages  paid  by  two  or  more  employ- 
ers that  are  liable  for  payments  in  lieu  of 
contributions,  the  amount  of  benefits  pay- 
able by  each  such  employer  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  benefits  paid  to  the  individual  as  the 
total  base-period  wages  paid  to  the  Individual 
by  such  employer  bear  to  the  total  base- 
period  wages  paid  to  the  Individual  by  all 
of  his  base-period  employers. 

"(6)  Two  or  more  employers  that  have 
become  liable  for  payments  In  lieu  of  con- 
tributions. In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (h)  (1),  may  file  a  Joint  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  for  the  establishment 
of  a  group  account  for  the  purpose  of  shar- 
ing the  cost  of  benefits  paid  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  service  In  the  employ  of  such 
employers.  Each  such  application  shall 
identify  and  authorize  a  group  representa- 
tive to  act  as  the  group's  agent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  Upon  approval  of 
the  application,  the  Board  shall  establish  a 
group  account  for  such  employers  effective 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  quarter 
in  which  It  receives  the  application  and  shall 
notify  the  group's  representative  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  account.  Such  account  shall 
remain  in  effect  for  not  less  than  two  years 
and  thereafter  until  terminated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  or  upon  application  by 
the  group.  Upon  establishment  of  the  ac- 
count, each  member  of  the  group  shall  be 
liable  for  payments  in  lieu  of  contributions 
with  respect  to  each  calendar  quarter  in  the 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  benefits  paid  in  such  quarter  that  are 
attributable  to  service  performed  In  the  em- 
ploy of  all  members  of  the  group  as  the  total 
wages  paid  for  service  in  employment  by  such 
member  in  such  quarter  bear  to  the  total 
wages  paid  during  such  quarter  for  service 
performed  in  the  employ  of  all  members  of 
the  group.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  applications  for  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  termination  of  group  ac- 
counts that  are  authorized  by  this  para- 
graph, for  addition  of  new  members  to.  and 
withdrawal  of  active  members  from  such  ac- 
counts, and  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  that  are  payable  under  thU  para- 
graph by  members  of  the  group  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  such  payments. 
"(1)    Notwithstanding    any   provisions    la 


subsection  (h)  any  nonprofit  organization 
that  prior  to  Ja&uary  1,  1909,  paid  contri- 
butions required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and,  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of 
this  sectl^,  elects,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  effecOVe  date  of  such  subsection  (h),  to 
make  payments  In  lieu  of  contributions, 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  such 
payment  on  account  of  any  benefits  paid, 
on  the  basis  of  wages  paid  by  such  organi- 
zation to  individuals  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment which  began  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  election  until  the  total 
amount  of  such  benefits  equals  the  amount 
of  the  positive  balance  In  the  experience  rat- 
ing account  of  such  organization." 

(27)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-304 (a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  or  payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  un- 
der section  3(h),"  Immediately  after  "sec- 
tion 3". 

(28)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-304(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
except  as  provided  In  section  3(h)  of  this 
Act"  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence. 

(29)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-304(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

,  "(c)(1)  If  contributions  or  payments  in 
lieu  of  contributions  under  section  3(h)  are 
not  p>ald  when  due,  there  shall  l>e  added  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  month  or  fraction  thereof  from  the  date 
they  become  due  until  paid:  Provided.  That 
Interest  shall  not  run  against  a  court- 
appointed  fiduciary  when  the  contributions 
or  payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  under 
section  3(h)  are  not  paid  timely  because  of 
a  court  order. 

"(2)  If  contributions  or  wage  reports  are 
not  filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
second  month  following  the  close  of  the  cal- 
endar quarter  for  which  they  are  due  or 
contributions,  or  payments  tn  lieu  of  con- 
tributions under  section  S(h) ,  are  AOt  paid 
by  that  time,  there  shall  be  added  a  penalty 
of  10  per  centum  of  -the  contrlbutietis,  or 
payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  under  sec- 
tion 3(h) ,  but  such  penalty  shall  not  be  less 
than  tb  nor  more  than  (25  and  for  good 
cause  such  penalty  may  be  waived  by  the 
Board." 

(30)  Section  4(d)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-304(d) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or 
payments  In  lieu  of  contributions  under 
section  3(h),"  Immediately  after  "contribu- 
tions". 

(31)  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-304 (e))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  tax"  in  the  first  and  fifteenth  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or  payments 
in  lieu  of  contributions  under  section  3(h) ,". 

(32)  Section  4(h)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-304(h))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
penalty"  immediately  after  "interest"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(33)  SecUon  4(1)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-304(1)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  Refunds. — If  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  on  which  any  contribu- 
tions (or  payments  in  lieu  of  contributions 
under  section  3(h) )  or  interest  thereon  were 
paid,  an  employing  unit  which  has  paid 
such  contributions  (or  payments  in  lieu  of 
contributions  under  section  3(h))  or  inter- 
est thereon  shall  make  application  for  an 
adjustment  thereof  in  connection  with  sub- 
sequent contribution  payments  (or  payments 
in  lieu  of  contributions  under  section  3(h)) 
or  for  a  refund  thereof  because  such  ad- 
justment cannot  be  made,  and  the  Board 
shall  determine  that  such  contributions  (or 
payments  in  lieu  of  contributions  under  sec- 
tion 3(h))  or  Interest  on  any  portion 
thereof  was  erroneously  collected,  the  Board 
shall  allow  such  employing  unit  to  make  an 
adjustment  thereof,  without  interest,  in 
connection  with  subsequent  contribution 
payments  (or  payments  in  lieu  of  contribu- 


tions under  section  3(h))  by  it,  or  If  such 
adjustment  cannot  be  made  the  Board  shall 
refund  said  amount,  without  interest,  from 
the  clearing  account  or  benefit  account  upon 
checks  Issued  by  the  Board  or  its  duly  au- 
thorized agent.  For  like  cause  and  within  the 
same  period,  adjustment  or  refund  may  be 
so  made  on  the  Board's  own  Initiative. 
Should  benefits  have  been  paid  based  upoif 
work  records  filed  by  the  employing  unit, 
claiming  an  adjustment  or  refund,  such 
benefit  should  be  disregarded  for  purposes  of 
figuring  such  adjustment  or  refund,  and  any 
such  benefit  payments  already  having  been 
made  at  the  time  of  the  adjustment  or  re- 
fund, based  upon  records  filed  with  this 
Board  by  such  employing  unit,  shall  to  that 
extent  be  allowed  and  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  erroneously." 

(34)  SecUon  4(1)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-304(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
tne  first  and  second  sentences  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Board  may  compromise  any  civil 
case  arising  under  this  Act.  Whenever  a  com- 
promise is  made  by  the  Board  in  each  such 
case,  there  shall  be  placed  In  the  minutes 
of  the  Board  the  opinion  of  an  attorney  of 
the  Board  with  the  reasons  therefor,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  (1)  the  amount  of 
the  contributions,  or  payments  In  lieu  of 
contributions  under  section  3(h),  due,  (2) 
the  amount  of  interest  due  on  the  same,  and 
(3)  the  amount  actually  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  compromise." 

(35)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  46-307 (b) )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
"50  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "66?.3  per  centum". 

(36)  SecUon  7(c)  of  such  Act  (I^.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-307 (c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  To  qualify  for  benefito  an  Individual 
must  have  (1)  been  paid  wages  for  employ- 
ment of  not  less  than  $300  In  one  quarter  In 
his  base  period,  (2)  been  paid  wages  for  em- 
ployment of  not  less  than  $450  in  not  less 
thaji  two  quarters  In  such  period,  and  (3) 
received  during  such  period  wages  the  total 
amount  of  which  is  equal  to  at  least  one  and 
one-half  times  the  amount  of  his  wages  ac- 
tually received  in  the  quarter  in  such  period 
In  which  his  wages  were  the  highest.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) , 
any  otherwise  qualified  Individual,  the  total 
amount  of  whose  wages  during  such  period 
Is  less  than  the  amount  required  to  have 
been  received  during  such  period  under  such 
paragraph,  may  qualify  for  benefits  If  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  so  required  to 
have  been  received  and  the  total  amount 
of  his  wages  during  such  period  does  not  ex- 
ceed $70,  but  the  amatunt  of  his  weekly 
benefit,  as  computed  under  section  7(b). 
shall  be  reduced  by  $1  If  such  difference  does 
not  exceed  $35  or  by  $2  if  such  dlflersnce  is 
more  than  $35.  Wages  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  period  intervening  between  the 
end  of  his  last  base  period  and  the  beginning 
of  his  last  benefit  year  shall  not  be  available 
for  benefit  purposes  in  a  subsequent  benefit 
year  unless  he  has,  subsequent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  last  benefit  year,  per- 
formed services  for  which  he  received  remu- 
neration for  personal  services,  whether  or  not 
such  services  were  performed  In  employment 
as  defined  in  this  Act,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  ten  times  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  for  which  he  qualifies  in  such  last 
benefit  year.  Benefits  payable  to  an  Indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  a  week  shall  be  re- 
duced, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  by  any  amount  received  or  applied  for 
with  respect  to  such  week  as  a  retirement 
pension  or  annuity  under  a  public  or  private 
retirement  plan  or  system  provided,  or  con- 
tributed to,  by  any  base  period  employer.  An 
amount  received  with  respect  to  a  period 
other  than  a  week  shall  be  prorated  by  weeks. 
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Mo  reduction  shall  be  made  under  the  pre- 
ceding two  sentences  for  any  amount  re- 
ceived under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

(37)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  see. 
46-307)  Is  eunended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(g)  Extended  Beneftts  Program. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  thta 
section,  this  subsection  provides  a  program 
of  extended  benefits  on  and  after  January  1, 
1972. 

"(1)  DiriNrnoNs. — As  used  In  this  sub- 
section, luUess  the  context  clearly  requires 
otherwise — • 

•'(A)  'Extended  benefit  period'  means  a 
period  which — 

"(1)  begins  with  the  third  week  after 
Whichever  of  the  following  weeks  occurs  first : 
(I)  a  week  for  which  there  Is  a  naUonal  'on' 
Indicator,  or  (11)  a  week  for  which  there  is  a 
State  'on'  indicator;  and 

"(11)  ends  with  either  of  the  following 
weeks,  whichever  occurs  later:  (I)  the  third 
week  after  the  first  week  for  which  there  is 
both  a  national  'off'  indicator  and  a  State 
'otr  indicator;  or  (n)  the  thirteenth  consec- 
mive  week  of  such  period :  Provided,  That  no 
extended  benefit  period  may  begin  by  reason 
of  a  State  'on'  Indicator  before  the  four- 
teeath  week  following  the  end  of  a  prior 
extended  benefit  period  which  was  in  effect 
with  respect  to  the  District. 

"(B)  There  is  a  national  'on'  indicator  for 
a  week  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  for  each  of  the  three  most  recent  com- 
pleted calendar  months  ending  before  such 
week,  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment 
(seasonally  adjusted)  for  all  States  was 
equaled  or  exceeded  4.5  per  centum. 

"(C)  There  is  a  national  'oS'  indicator  for 
a  week  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  for  each  of  the  three  moot  recent  com- 
pleted calendar  months  ending  before  such 
week,  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
(seasonally  adjusted)  for  all  States  was  less 
than  4.6  per  centum. 

"(D)  There  is  a  State  'on'  indicator  for  the 
Diatrtct  for  a  week  If  the  Board  determines, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  that  for  the  period  consisting 
of  such  week  and  the  Immediately  preceding 
twelve  weeks,  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (not  seasonally  adjusted)  under  this 
Act— 

"(1)  equaled  or  exceeded  120  per  centum  of 
the  average  of  such  rates  for  the  correeix>nd- 
Ing  thirteen-week  period  ending  in  each  of 
the  preceding  two  calendar  years,  and 
"(11)  equaled  or  exceeded  4  per  centum. 
"(E)  There  U  a  State  'off'  Indicator  for  the 
District  for  a  week  if  the  Board  determines  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  that  for  the  period  consisting  of 
such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
twelve  weeks,  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (not  seasonally  adjusted)  under  this 
Act — ' 

"(1)  was  less  than  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  of  such  rates  for  the  corresponding 
thirteen-week  period  ending  in  each  of  the 
preceding  two  calendar  years,  or 
"(11)  was  lees  than  4  per  centum. 
"(P)  'Bate  of  insured  unemployment',  for 
purposes  of  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of 
this  subsection,  means  the  percentage  de- 
rived by  dividing  (1)  the  average  weekly 
number  of  Individuals  filing  claims  In  the 
District  for  weeks  of  unemployment  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  recent  thlrteen-consecu- 
tlve-week  period,  as  determined  by  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  its  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  by  (11)  the  average 
misnthly  employment  covered  under  this 
Act  few  the  first  fovir  of  the  most  recent  six 
completed  calendar  quarters  ending  before 
the  end  of  such  thlrteen-vroek  period. 

"(Q)  'Regular  benefits'  means  benefits 
payable  to  an  individual  under  this  Act  cw 
under  any  State  law  ( including  benefit*  pay- 


able  to  Federal  civilian  employees  and  to 
ex-servicemen  pursuant  to  chapter  85  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code)  other  than  extended 
benefits. 

"(H)  'Extended  benefits'  mean  benefits 
(including  benefits  payaible  to  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  and  to  ex-servicemen  pur- 
suant to  chapter  85  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code)  payable  to  an  individual  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  for  weeks  of 
unemployment  in  his  ellglbiUty  period. 

"(I)  •Eligibility  period"  of  an  individual 
means  the  period  consisting  of  the  weeks  In 
his  benefit  yetu-  wliich  begli?  in  an  extended 
benefit  period  and,  if  his  benefit  year  ends 
within  such  extended  benefit  period,  any 
weeks  thereafter  which  begins  In  such  pe- 
riod. 

"(J)  'Exhaustee'  means  an  Individual  who, 
with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemployment 
in  his  eligibility  period: 

"(1)  has  received,  prior  to  such  week,  all 
of  the  regular  benefits  that  were  avaOable 
to  him  under  this  Act  or  any  State  law  (in- 
cluding dependents'  sJlowances  and  benefits 
payable  to  Federal  civilian  employees  and 
ex-servicemen  under  chapter  85  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code)  in  his  current  benefit 
year  that  includes  such  week :  Provided.  That 
for  the  purpKJses  of  this  subparagraph,  an 
individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  received 
all  of  the  regular  benefits  that  were  availa- 
ble to  him  although  as  a  result  of  a  pending 
appeal  with  respect  to  wages  that  were  not 
considered  in  the  original  monetary  deter- 
mination in  his  benefit  year,  he  may  subse- 
quently be  determined  to  be  entitled  to 
added  regular  benefits;  or 

'•(11)  his  benefit  year  having  expired  prior 
to  such  week,  has  no,  or  insufflclent,  wages 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  could  establish  a 
new  benefit  year  that  would  Include  such 
week;  and 

"(ill)  (I)  has  no  right  to  unemployment 
benefits  or  allowances,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  RaUroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965, 
and  such  other  Federal  laws  as  are  specified 
in  regulations  IssuetTby  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor; and  (11)  has  not  received  and  Is  not 
seeking  unemployment  benefits  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  law  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  or  of  Canada;  but  If  he  is  seek- 
ing such  benefits  and  the  appropriate  agency 
finally  determines  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
benefits  under  such  law  he  Is  considered  an 
exhaustee. 

"(K)  'State  law"  means  the  unemployment 
Insurance  law  of  any  State,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  Except  when  the  result  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  as  provided  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Board,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
apply  to  claims  for,  or  the  payment  of,  regu- 
lar benefits  shall  apply  to  claims  for,  and 
the  payment  of,  extended  benefits. 

■(3)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive extended  benefits  with  respect  to  any 
week  of  unemployment  in  his  eligibility 
period  only  If  the  Board  finds  that  with  re- 
spect to  such  week : 

"'(A)  he  is  an  'exhaustee'  as  defined  in 
paragraph   (1)(J)   of  this  subsection,' and 

"'(B)  he  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  for  the  receipt  of  regular  benefits 
that  are  applicable  to  individuals  claiming 
extended  lienefits.  including  not  being  sub- 
ject to  a  disqualification  for  the  receipt  of 
l)enefits. 

"(4)  The  weekly  extended  benefit  amount 
payable  to  an  individual  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  in  his  eliglbUlty  period  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  weekly  basic  or 
augmented  benefit  amount,  whichever  is  ap- 
propriate, payable  to  him  during  his  appli- 
cable benefit  year. 

"(5)  The  total  extended  benefit  amount 
payable  to  any  eligible  Individual  with  re- 
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spect  to  his  applicable  year  shall  be  the  least 
of  the  following  amounts: 

"(A)  60  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
regxUar  benefita  (Including  dependents'  al- 
lowances) which  were  payable  to  him  under 
this  Act  in  his  applicable  benefit  year: 

"(B)  thirteen  times  his  weekly  benefit 
amount  (including  dependents  allowances) 
which  was  payable  to  him  under  this  Act  for 
a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  appli- 
cable benefit  year;   or 

•■(C)  thirty-nine  times  his  weekly  benefit 
amount  (including  dependents'  allowances) 
which  was  payable  to  him  under  this  Act  for 
a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  appli- 
cable benefit  year,  reduced  by  the  total 
amount  of  regular  benefits  which  were  paid 
(or  deemed  paid)  to  him  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year. 

•■(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
total  regular  benefit  amount  shall  be  that 
amount  (Including  dependents'  allowance) 
provided  In  the  individual  s  monetary  deter- 
mination or  the  amount  of  regiilar  benefits 
(including  dependents"  allowances)  actually 
received,  whichever  Is  the  greater. 

"(6)  (A)  Whenever  an  extended  benefit 
period  Is  to  become  effective  in  the  District 
(or  In  all  States)  as  a  result  of  a  State  or  a 
National  "on"  Indicator,  or  an  extended  bene- 
fit period  Is  to  be  determined  in  the  District 
as  a  result  of  State  and  National  'off'  indi- 
cators, the  Director  shall  make  an  appropri- 
ate public  announcement  as  provided  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Board. 

■(B)  Computations  required  by  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  (F)  of  thU  subsection 
shall  be  made  by  the  Board  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. ■■ 

( 38 )  Section  9  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
46-309)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Benefits  based  on  service  in  employ- 
ment defined  in  section  1  (b)  (1)  (B)  and  (C) 
shall  be  payable  in  the  same  amount,  on  the 
same  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  compensation  payable  on  the  basis  of 
other  service  subject  to  this  Act;  except  that 
benefits  based  on  service  in  an  instructional, 
research,  or  principal  administrative  capacity 
in  an  Institution  of  higher  education  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1  (w) )  shall  not  be  paid  to  an 
individual  for  any  week  of  unemployment 
which  begins  during  the  period  between  two 
successive  academic  years,  or  during  a 
similar  period  between  two  regular  terms, 
whether  or  not  successive,  or  during  a  period 
of  paid  sabljatlcal  leave  provided  for  in  the 
individuals  contract,  if  the  individual  has  a 
contract  or  contracts  to  perform  services  in 
any  such  capacity  for  any  institution  or  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  both  such 
academic  years  or  both  such  terms." 

(39)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46-310(d))  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  compensation  shall  not  be  denied 
or  reduced  to  an  individual  solely  because  he 
files  a  claim  in  another  State  (or  a  contig- 
uous country  with  which  the  United  Stales 
has  an  agreement  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment compensation)  or  because  he  re- 
sides in  another  State  (or  such  a  contiguous 
country)  at  the  time  he  files  a  claim  for  un- 
employment compensation." 

(40 1  Section  11  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
46-311 )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  fifth  sentence  in 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Board  shall  promptly  notify  the  claim- 
ant and  any  party  to  the  proceeding  of  its 
determination,  and  such  determination  shaU 
be  final  within  10  days  after  the  mailing  of 
notice  thereof  to  the  party's  last  known 
address  or  in  the  absence  of  such  mailing, 
within  10  days  of  actual  delivery  of  such 
notice." 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  sixth  sentence  in 
subsection  (b);  by  striking  out  the  seventh 
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sentence  through  the  wcvds  "Provided,  That" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  capitalize  the  word 
"if"  Immediately  thereafter. 

(C)  by  striking  out  "after  the  date  of 
notification  or"  in  the  fourth  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"of". 

(D>  by  striking  out  "(a)"  in  the  penultl- 
mate  sentence  of  subsection  (e) ;  and 

(E)  by  Inserting  "or  recording  device"  Im- 
mediately after  "stenographer"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (f ) . 

(41)  Section  13  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
46-313)  is  amended  (A)  by  amending  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  as  follows; 

"(e)  FEDxmAL-STA'rs  Coopcra'tion. — (1)  In 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  the  fullest  exent  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  take  such 
action,  through  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
rules,  regulations,  administrative  methods, 
and  standards,  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
to  the  District  and  Its  citizens  all  advantages 
available  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  relate  to  unemployment 
compensation,  the  Federal  Unemployment 
'  "Tax  Act,  the  'Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemplojrment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1970,  or  other  Manpower  Acts. 
"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
In  section  7(g)  of  this  Act,  which  are  en- 
acted to  conform  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970,  the  Board  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  (A) 
to  ensure  that  the  provisions  are  so  Inter- 
preted and  applied  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  Federal  Act  as  Interpreted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  (B)  to  secure 
to  the  District  the  full  reimbursement  of  the 
Federal  share  of  extended  and  regular  bene- 
fits paid  under  this  Act  that  are  reimbursable 
under  the  Federal  Act."  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  "the  District  of  Columbia"  In  the  third 
sentence  of  subsection  (f)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "any  State". 

(42)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
46-314)  Lb  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"   Immediately  before  "All"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$40"  in  such  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$06""; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  special 
deposit  fund  in  the  "Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  separate  and  apart  from  the  District 
Unemployment  P^ind,  to  be  known  as  the 
Special  Administrative  Expense  Fund.  Not- 
withstanding any  contrary  provisions  of  this 
Act,  (A)  interest  and  penalties  collected  from 
employers,  and  dishonored  check  penalties 
authorized  by  Public  Law  89-208  (79  Stat. 
844),  shall  after  January  31,  1972,  be  de- 
posited into  the  clearing  account  in  the 
District  Unemployment  P^ind  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  clearance  only  and 
shall  not,  except  au  provided  in  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  a  ptirt  of 
the  District  Unemployment  Fund;  (B)  there- 
after, during  each  calendar  quarter,  there 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  clearing  account 
to  such  Special  Administrative  Expense  Fund 
all  moneys  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  subsection  collected  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter;  and  (C)  refunds  of  such 
moneys  paid  into  the  Special  Administrative 
Expense  Fund  shall  be  made  from  such  fund. 

•■(2)  Said  moneys  shall  not  be  expended  or 
available  for  expenditure  In  any  manner 
which  would  permit  their  substitution  for, 
or  a  corresponding  reduction  in.  Federal 
funds  which  would,  in  the  absence  of  said 
moneys,  be  available  to  finance  expenditures 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  said  monejrs 
from  being  used  as  a  revolving  fund  to  cover 
expenditures,  necessary  and  proper  under  the 
law.  for  which  Federal  funds  have  been  duly 


requested  but  not  yet  received,  subject  to 
the  charging  of  such  expenditures  against 
such  funds  when  received.  The  moneys  in  this 
fund  shall  be  used  by  the  Board  for  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  of  administration  which  are 
found  by  the  Board  not  to  be  proper  and 
valid  charges  payable  out  of  Federal  grants 
or  other  funds  received  few  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act.  All  such  payments  of  ex- 
penses shall  be  made  by  checks  drawn  by  the 
Board  and  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
District  in  the  same  manner  as  are  payments 
of  other  expenses  of  the  District. 

"(3)  No  expenditure  of  this  fund  shall  be 
made  unless  and  until  the  Board  by  resolu- 
tion duly  entered  in  its  minutes  finds  that 
no  other  funds  are  available  or  can  properly 
be  used  to  finance  such  expenditures.  Vouch- 
ers drawn  to  pay  expenditures  of  this  fund 
shall,  among  other  things,  include  a  duly  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
hereinbefore  referred  to. 

"(4)  The  moneys  in  this  fund  shall  be 
continuously  available  to  the  Board  for  ex- 
penditures and  refunds  in  ac<x)rdance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
not  lapse  at  any  time  or  be  transferred  to 
any  other  fund  or  account  except  as  herein 
provided.  If,  on  June  30  of  any  calendar  year, 
the  balance  In  this  fund  exceeds  $260,000  by 
$1,000  or  more,  the  Board  shall  transfer  such 
excess  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
"Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of  this  fund 
in  excess  of  $10,000  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
Such  investments  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  In  section  904  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  "The  Interest  on,  and  the 
p(roceeds  from,  the  sale  of  redemptions  or  any 
dbllgations  held  In  this  fund  shall  be  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  this  fund." 

(43)  Section  15  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
46-315)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$26"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■$60". 

(44)  Section  16  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
46-316)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  ap- 
propriate and  duly  authorized  agencies  of 
other  States  or  of  the  Federal  Gkivemment, 
or  both,  whereby  services  performed  by  an 
individual  for  a  single  employing  unit  for 
which  services  are  customarily  performed  by 
such  individual  in  more  than  one  State  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  services  performed  entirely 
within  any  one  of  the  States  (1)  In  which 
any  part  of  such  Individual's  service  is  per- 
formed or  (2)  in  which  such  Individual  has 
his  residence  or  (3)  In  which  the  employing 
unit  maintains  a  place  of  business,  provided 
there  is  in  effect,  as  to  such  services,  an  elec- 
tion, approved  by  the  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  such  State's  unemploy- 
ment-compensation law,  pursuant  to  which 
all  the  services  performed  by  such  Individual 
for  such  employing  unit  are  deemed  to  be 
performed  entirely  within  such  SUte. 

'"(b)  "The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  ap- 
propriate and  duly  authorized  agencies  of 
other  States  or  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  both,  whereby  potential  rights  to  benefits 
accumulated  under  the  unemployment-com- 
pensation laws  of  one  or  more  States  or 
under  one  or  more  such  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  both,  may  constitute  the 
basis  for  the  payment  of  benefits  through  a 
single  appropriate  agency  under  terms  which 
the  Board  finds  will  be  fair  and  reasonable 
as  to  all  affected  Interests  and  will  not  re- 
suit  m  any  substantial  loss  to  the  fund. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  participate  In  any 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  combining  an  indi- 
vidual's wages  and  employment  covered  un- 
der this  Act  with  his  wages  and  employment 
covered  under  the  unemployment-compen- 
sation laws  of  other  States  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  con- 


sultation with  the  State  tinemployment- 
compensatlon  agencies  as  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  asstire  the  prompt  and  full  payment 
of  compensation  in  such  situations  and 
which  Include  provisions  for  (1)  applying 
the  base  period  of  a  single  State  law  to  a 
claim  involving  the  combining  of  an  indi- 
vidual's wages  and  employment  covered  un- 
der two  or  more  State  unemployment-com- 
pensation laws,  and  (2)  avoiding  the  dupli- 
cate use  of  wages  and  employment  by  reason 
of  such  combining. 

"(d)  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  ap- 
propriate and  duly  authorized  agencies  of 
other  States  or  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  both,  whereby  contributions  due  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  wages  for  employ- 
ment shall  for  the  purposes  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  fund  as  of  the  date  payment  was  made 
as  contributions  therefor  under  another 
State  or  Federal  unemployment-compensa- 
tion law,  but  no  such  arrangement  shall  be 
entered  into  unless  it  contains  provisions 
for  such  reimbursement  to  the  fund  of  such 
contributions  and  the  actual  earnings  there- 
on as  the  Board  finds  will  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable as  to  all  affected  Interests. 

"(e)  Reimbursements  paid  from  the  fund 
ptirsuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  benefits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sections  6,  7,  and  8  of  this  Act.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  make  to  other  State 
or  Federal  agencies  and  to  receive  such  other 
State  or  Federal  agencies  reimbursements 
from  or  to  the  fund  in  accordance  with  ar- 
rangements entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(f)  The  administration  of  this  Act  and  of 
State  and  Federal  unemployment-compen- 
sation and  public-employment-service  laws 
will  be  promoted  by  ooc^>eratlon  between  the 
District  and  such  States  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  In  exchanging  services  and 
making  available  facilities  and  information. 
"The  Board  is  therefore  authorized  to  make 
such  investigations,  secure  and  transmit  such 
information,  make  available  such  services 
and  faculties,  and  exercise  such  of  the  other 
powers  provided  herein  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  Act  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  such  unemployment-compen- 
sation or  public-employment-service  law, 
and  in  like  manner  to  accept  and  utilize  in- 
formation, services,  and  facilities  made  avail- 
able to  the  District  by  the  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  any  such  other 
unemployment-ccMnpensation  or  public-em- 
ployment-servlce  law. 

"(g)  To  the  extent  permissible  under  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  or  co- 
operate In  arrangements  whereby  facilities 
and  services  provided  under  this  Act  and 
facilities  and  services  provided  under  the 
unemployment-compensation  law  of  any  for- 
eign government  may  be  utilized  for  the 
taking  of  claims  and  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  the  employment-security  law  of 
the  District  or  under  a  similar  law  of  such 
government. •" 

Sec.  3.  "The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1972,  except 
that  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
2(35)  and  2(36)  of  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  only  with  respect  to  benefit  years  that 
begin  on  or  after  January  2,  1972. 
Passed  the  Senate  December  9,  1971. 
Attest : 


Secretary. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10237)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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DISTRICT  OF  CXDLUMBIA  MEDICAL 
PACnjTIES  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 
OF  1972 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlenuui  from  Qeorgla  (Mr. 
Stuckbt)  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
the  bin  HJl.  11268,  a  bill  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  tall  (HJl.  11628)  to  authorize  grants 
and  kMD  guarantees  for  o(nstructic»  or 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  fsujilitles  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 


December  IS,  1971 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(BoU  No.  460] 

Andrewi,  Ala.     nynt  MoorhMd 

Aahley  Pulton,  Tenn.  Moss 

BadlUo  Puquk  O'Haoi 

Baker  Gallasber  OITeiU 

B*rli>g  aaytfos  Pelty 

Belcher  0<M«mter  Pepper 

BeU  Oraaa»  Plmto 

Blanton  Oiay  Poaca 

Bbitnlk  OrtttUia  Pudaaki 

BolUiic  Hall  Bcca 

Carey  Halpem  Reid,  K.7. 

Celler  Hansen,  Idaho  Rosenthal 

Chamberlain  Hawkins  Rouaaelot 

Chiahohn  Hubert  Scbeuer 

Clark  IDcks,  Waab.  SelberUns 

Oay  Horton  Smith,  Calif. 

Conta  Karth  ^>enc« 

Ccmyera  KuykcndaU  SfMicser 

Delluma  Lajidruzn  StasKers 

Dent  Ltijan  Steed 

Derwlnskl  McCIure  Snillvan 

D!ct»  McBlwn  BymlnKton 

Dlne«a  McKevltt  Tbompaon.  N  J. 

Donobua  Maodonald.  Veyser 

Dew«i  Ifass.  WUaan,  Bob 

Dwyer  Martlu  Vfrlglit 

Edwards.  La.  Mink  Wydler 

Erlenbom  Mlnshall 

Brins,  7>nn.  Mollofaan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  347 
Members  hare  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  can  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H-R.  9961n 
FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
permission  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMil- 
lan) ,  who  yielded  to  me  for  this  purpose, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  9961)  to  provide  Federal  credit 
imions  with  2  additional  years  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  CJlerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oC  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

"Mr.  QROOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  does  this  mean  we  are 
interrupting  the  legislation  before  the 
House  to  take  up  a  conference  report 
now? 

The  SPEAKER,  "nje  genUeman  worked 
this  out  with  tlie  District  Committee 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  trying  to  get 
through  the  economic  stabilization  bill, 
and  the  conference  was  suspended  while 
I  was  over  here  to  get  this  done.  We  hope 
to  get  through  with  this  ^is  afternoon. 
Mr.  GROSS.  U  we  never  got  the  con- 
i&nxux  report  on  that  bill,  I  believe  it 
would  be  soon  enoagh. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  started  to  work  at 
9  o'clock  this  morning. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
'Pot  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Dec.  8 
1971.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
legislation  was  enacted  during  the  91st 
Congress  providing  share  insurance  for 
credit  unions.  I  made  the  staiement  that 
the  legislatian  was  designed  as  a  begin- 
ning rather  than  an  end  to  the  pnrtilem 
of  insuring  credit  unions.  Because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  the  House  was 
forced  to  accept  the  Senate  bill — but 
with  the  understanding  that  if  changes 
were  needed  to  perfect  the  legislation 
they  would  be  submitted  in  legislative 
form  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  legislation,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  conference  report  today,  H.R. 
99S1,  is  a  bin  designed  to  improve  the 
original  share-insurance  legislation. 

It  probably  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary to  have  this  conference  if  'BLR. 
9961  could  have  been  brought  to  the  floor 
other  than  through  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  When  the  bin  was  considered  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar  in  its  original 
form,  it  achieved  197  votes,  but  failed  by 
16  votes  to  receive  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority.  Subsequently,  the  bin 
was  modified  and  passed  unanimously  on 
the  Suqiension  Calendar.  The  legisla- 
tion that  passed  the  House  provided  that 
any  Federal  credit  union  whose  applica- 
tion for  share  insurance  had  been  re- 
jected would  receive  2  additional  years 
to  obtain  the  insurance.  During  that  {pe- 
riod, the  credit  union  would  not  be  in- 
sured. The  House  biU  further  provided 
that  State-chartered  credit  unions  that, 
under  State  law,  are  aUowed  to  accept 
demand  deposits,  cannot  be  denied  in- 
surance on  this  bc»is  alone.  Of  course, 
these  credit  nnicms  would  have  to  meet 
aU  of  the  statutory  requirements  for  the 
insiu-ance.    The    insurajice    would    not 


cover  the  demand-deposit  accoimts  in 
the  credit  union.  In  addition,  in  the 
event  of  a  Uquidatiwi  of  such  a  credit 
imion,  the  claims  on  demsmd  deposits 
would  be  subordinated  to  the  claims  of 
other  member  accounts.  And,  flnaUy,  the 
bin  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  a  trou- 
bled or  liquidating  credit  imion,  the 
Administrator  may  extend  a  guarantee 
to  a  credit  union,  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  trust,  estate,  coopera- 
tive, ass(x;iation.  CSovemment  or  govern- 
mental subdivision  or  agency  or  other 
entity  if  such  entity  assumes  the  liabU- 
ities  or  responsibihties  of  a  troubled  or 
Uqiiidatixig  credit  union. 

The  Senate  unaziimously  passed  its 
version  of  H.R.  9961  in  a  form  that  was 
identical  to  the  House-passed  version  ex- 
cept for  the  insurance  provisian.  Under 
the  Senate-passed  bin.  Federal  credit 
unions  which  complied  with  the  reserve 
requirements  of  section  116(a)  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  would  be  given 
insurance  for  a  period  of  2  years.  During  * 
that  period  they  would  have  to  (xxnply 
with  administrative  reserve  requirements 
or  be  Uquldated.  Basically,  this  was  the 
bin  that  was  reported  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  C^ommittee.  but  failed 
by  16  votes  on  the  Suspensicn  Calendar. 
In  view  of  the  majority  vote  achieved 
in  the  House  for  a  biU  almost  identical 
to  the  Senate  bUl,  the  House  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  bin  with  an  amend- 
ment. The  House  conferees  voted 
unanimously  for  this  action. 

The  legidation,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee,  provides  lor  the 
2-year  period  of  insurance  for  rejected 
credit  unions  who  comply  with  the  re- 
serve requirements  of  section  116(a)  of 
the  Federal  Oedlt  Union  Act.  However, 
the  bill  contains  language  designed  to 
make  certain  that  the  thrust  of  this  pro- 
visicm  is  not  blunted,  because  of  another 
provision  of  the  Federal  Credit  Uniwi 
Act. 

Shortly  before  the  conferees  met  to  dis- 
cuss HJl.  9961,  National  Credit  Uhlon 
Administrator  Herman  Nlckerson  wrote 
to  the  conferees  to  point  out  that  If  the 
Senate  biU  was  accepted  that  he  would 
have  to  take  action  to  liquidate  a  number 
of  credit  unions  under  section  207(a)  d) 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
That  section  provides : 
Upon  ms  finding  that  a  FederaJ  credit 
union  Insured  under  this  title  Is  bankrupt 
or  Insolvent,  the  Admlnlstratcr  shall  close 
such  credit  union  by  liquidation  and  appoint 
himself   liquidating   agent   therefore. 

According  to  General  Nickerson.  there 
Is  a  possibility  that  399  credit  imions  out 
of  possibly  some  1,400  Federal  credit 
unions  that  have  been  denied  insurance 
are  bankrupt  or  insolvent.  Since  these 
credit  unions  are  not  insured  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  he  is  not  required  to  Uquidate 
them.  However,  it  is  his  t>elief  that  when 
they  are  insured  he  win  be  required  to 
Uquidate  these  credit  unions. 

The  conferees  were  c<mcemed  that  the 
statement  by  Administrator  Nickerson 
would  do  away  with  the  assistance  that 
was  to  be  provided  credit  unions  through 
the  act;  namely,  the  insurance.  There- 
fore, the  House  conferees  offered  an 
amendment  directing  the  Administrator 
to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  the 
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closing  of  smy  credit  union  which  is  in- 
sured under  H.R.  9961  if  he  determines 
that  with  technical  assistance,  manage- 
ment training,  and  coimseling  that  the 
credit  union  can  be  saved.  In  short.  It  Is 
not  the  intention  of  the  conferees  to 
have  the  credit  unions  insured  one  day 
and  liquidated  the  next. 

To  this  end,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  imder  section  207(a)(1)  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  liquidate  credit 
unions  that  are  bankrupt  or  insolvent. 
However,  the  law  does  not  provide  any 
guidelines  for  the  terms  "bankrupt"  or 
"insolvent"  and  the  conference  commit- 
tee expects  the  Administrator  not  to 
adopt  severe  definitions  of  those  terms 
when  dealing  with  credit  unions  insured 
under  this  subsection  that  are  sincerely 
making  an  attempt  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

According  to  the  Administrator,  there 
are  59  credit  unions  whose  present 
financial  condition  indicates  that  if  they 
are  required  to  liquidate  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  only  90  cents  on  the  doUar. 
There  are  another  102  credit  unions  that 
could  pay  from  90  to  95  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar and  238  credit  unions  that  could  pay 
from  96  to  99  cents  on  the  doUar.  Thus, 
while  these  credit  unions  may  be  insol- 
vent or  bankrupt  according  to  the  defini- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Administrator, 
all  of  them  have  assets  equal  to  at  least 
90  cents  for  each  share  dollar.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Administrator  wiU  forgo 
the  liquidation  of  these  credit  unions  and 
assist  them  in  their  rejuvenation,  for  I 
do  not  feel  that  they  are  bankrupt  or  in- 
solvent in  the  classical  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  further  felt  that  the  Administrator 
has  enough  latitude  vmder  section  207 
(a)  (1)  to  keep  these  credit  unions  open 
and  operating  so  that  they  may  provide 
much  needed  financial  service  to  their 
members. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  conferees  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  help  credit  unions  if  the  effect  of 
that  legislation  is  to  hurt  them.  The  con- 
ferees have  stated  their  intention  is  to 
help  the  credit  unions — not  to  put  Uiem 
out  of  business — and  it  is  expected  that 
the  Administrator  wiU  take  aU  necessary 
action  to  see  that  the  credit  unions  are 
assisted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  176,  EXTEN- 
SION OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  RELAT- 
ING TO  HOUSING,  BANKING,  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  176)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Develc^mient  with  respect  to 
interest  rates  en  insured  mortgages,  to 
extend  and  modify  certain  provisions  of 
the  NatlcKial  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968,  and  for  other  piuposes.  and  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the 
report. 

The  CHerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  going  pretty 
fast  and  I  want  to  know  if  we  are  about 
to  adopt  a  conference  report  wherein  all 
of  the  amendments  are  germane  to  the 
bin? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  they  have  been, 
and  it  has  been  cleared  by  the  minority 
leader  and  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wind  all), 
who  is  on  the  committee.  E^^ery  conferee 
signed  the  report.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  could  be  true.  The 
gentleman  says,  "They  have  been."  Are 
aU  of  the  amendments  germane  to  this 
biU? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  consider  them  aU 
to  be  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  recognizes 
that  this  is  a  fine  time  to  slip  through 
nongermane  provisions,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  know  whether  all  of  the  amend- 
ments are  germane. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman upon  his  diUgence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  (the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Dec.  9, 
1971.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  176  was  considered 
by  the  House  last  Monday,  December  6, 
and  passed  by  a  teller  with  clerks  vote 
of  357  "ayes"  to  4  "noes."  This  resolu- 
tion was  relatively  noncontroversial,  and 
the  two  provisions  that  raised  the  most 
objections  on  the  floor  were  carefully 
considered  in  conference  and  worked  out 
to  everyone's  agreement. 

FLOOD    INStntANCZ 

The  House  provision  to  extend  for  an 
additional  2  years — to  December  31, 
1973 — the  period  in  which  States  and 
localities  could  adopt  adequate  land-use 
and  control  measures  to  qualify  for  the 
Federal  flcxjd  insurance  program,  was 
dropped  \n  conference.  A  number  of  com- 
munities aroimd  the  coimtry  raised  seri- 
ous questions  with  the  Banking  and  (Cur- 
rency Committee  about  their  ability  to 
meet  this  land-use  and  control  provision 
in  such  a  short  time.  But,  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administrator  win  work  with 
these  communities  in  assisting  them  in 
meeting  this  requirement.  This  coopera- 
tion has  caused  these  ccnununlties  to 
withdraw  their  objections  to  the  land-use 
and  contrtd  requirements.  The  conferees 
also  adopted  the  House  provision  which 
included  church  properties  wltliln  the 
definition  of  those  properties  eligible  to 


be   covered    imder   the   national    fiood 
insurance  program. 

COVEaNMENT   NATIONAL   MORTGACK  ASSOCIATU>N 

Both  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  176  contained  a 
provisi(m  to  lift  the  existing  mortgage 
ceilings  on  mortgages  eligible  for  pur- 
chase imder  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  tandem  plan.  The 
Senate  provision  waived  the  ceiling  com- 
pletely for  6  months  tin  June  30,  1972. 
The  House  provision  lifted  the  ceiling  on 
the  purchase  by  GNMA  of  eligible  mort- 
gages up  to  150  percent  of  the  mortgage 
ceiling  where  Uie  HUD  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  cost  levels  so  require  or  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  exces- 
sive discounts  on  federally  insured  and 
guaranteed  mortgages.  ITie  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  version  with  an  amend- 
ment which  authorizes  an  increase  in 
mortgage  limits  simply  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  HUD  Secretary  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  exces- 
sive discounts. 

STATE    TAXATION    OF    NATIONAL    BANKS 

The  Senate  version  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  176  delayed  for  1  year  to 
January  1,  1973,  the  termination  of  in- 
terim provisions  governing  State  author- 
ity to  tax  naticxial  banks.  The  House  had 
no  such  provision.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  directing  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
make  a  study  of  the  estimated  fiscal  im- 
pact on  State  and  local  governments  due 
to  the  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  the 
extension  of  interim  provisions  govern- 
ing State  authority  to  tax  the  Intangible 
personal  property  of  commercial  banks. 
ITie  Board  of  Governors  shall  rep>ort  the 
results  of  this  study  no  later  than  6 
months  after  date  of  enactment. 

MISCELLANEOUS     PROVISIONS 

The  House  amendment  extended  to 
June  30,  1972,  the  period  within  which 
communities  must  meet  full  comprehen- 
sive planning  requirements  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
grants.  The  Senate  had  no  such  provi- 
sion, and  the  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
this  House  provision. 

The  Senate  resolution  permitted  any 
entities  eUgible  for  a  basic  categorical 
grant  to  be  also  eligible  for  a  supplemen- 
tal grant  to  assist  constructiMi  of  pub- 
lic facilities  in  new  communities.  The 
House  ccMiferees  agreed  to  accept  this 
provision. 

The  Senate  resolution  increased  the 
authorization  for  the  comprehensive 
planning  by  $50  million  and  for  the  open 
space  program  by  $100  million.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  accept  this  provision, 
since  many  State  and  pubUc  plsuming 
bodies  need  additicxial  funds  to  continue 
much  needed  pltmning  programs  and 
since  the  additional  funds  for  the  open 
space  land  program  was  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  his  legacy 
of  parks  program. 

A  provision  of  the  Senate  resolution 
prohibited  the  reduction  of  welfare  as- 
sistance payments  to  public  housing  resi- 
dents who  benefit  from  reductions  in 
rents  required  by  law  under  the  HUD  Act 
of  1969,  which  provided  that  the  rent  of 
a  public  housing  tenant  may  not  exceed 
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25  percent  of  the  family's  income.  The 
conferees  accepted  this  Senate  provision. 
The  House  version  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  176  clarified  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
guarantee  debentures  issued  by  small 
business  investment  companies.  The  con- 
ferees adopted  this  House  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  were  similar  in  both 
House  and  Senate  versions.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  changes  made  in  conference 
and  I  now  move  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 176. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176.  I  feel 
this  conference  report  embodies  the  best 
possible  compromise  between  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  conference  report  does  not  contain 
an  objectionable  provision  that  was  in 
the  House  amendments  concerning  the 
extension  of  a  waiver  for  land  use  and 
control  measures  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  flood  insurance  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conference  report  does 
contain  a  necessary  extension  of  the  ex- 
emption of  national  banks  from  the  lia- 
bility of  certain  State  taxes.  The  other 
items  in  the  conference  report  are  iden- 
tical to  those  which  passed  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  357  to  4  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar  which  was  con- 
sidered on  December  6.  These  are  neces- 
sary extensions  of  basic  Federal  programs 
including  the  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  in- 
surance programs. 
I,  therefore,  urge  their  adoption. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  in  support  of  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  and,  in  doing  so.  wish 
to  refer  back  to  comments  I  made  here 
in  the  House  at  the  time  we  acted  on  this 
subject  matter  of  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  my  colleagues 
may  recall  I  was  most  critical  at  that 
time  of  the  action  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  the  chairman  of 
the  Banlting  arid  Currency  Committee, 
concerning  his  failure  to  include  House 
Joint  Resolution  838,  dealing  with  State 
taxation  of  national  banks,  on  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar.  Although  I  am  still 
somewhat  dumfounded  by  his  action  at 
that  Ume,  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
House  now  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  wai,  most  coopera- 
tive during  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  did  not  interpose 
any  objections  to  inclusion  in  this  con- 
ference report  of  the  substance  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  838,  which  liad  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  take 
this  opportimity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  for  his  po- 
operation  in  this  regard  and  for,  in  this 
way,  correcting  and  remedying  the  pre- 
vious action  of  which  I  complained. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
Senate  Joint  Res<dutian  176,  to  extend 
certain  laws  relating  to  housing,  bank- 
ing, and  urban  development. 

There  were  few  major  differences  in 
the  two  versions  oi  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 176.  The  nxKt  cootroverslal  items 


were:  First,  a  provision  which  would  ex- 
tend for  an  additianal  2  years  the  period 
in  which  State  and  localities  could  ad(H>t 
adequate  land  use  and  control  measures 
to  qualify  for  Federal  flood  insurance; 
and  second,  a  provision  which  would  de- 
lay for  1  year  to  January  1,  1973,  the  ter- 
mination of  interim  provisions  govern- 
ing State  and  local  authority  to  tax  na- 
tional banks. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  drop  the  pro- 
vision to  extend  for  an  additional  2  years 
the  time  in  which  States  and  localities 
could  adopt  adequate  land  use  and  c<ai- 
trol  measin-es.  The  conferees  felt  that  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  flood 
insurance  program  was  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  land  use  and  control 
measures.  Since  the  Federal  flood  insur- 
ance program  is  almost  totally  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  was  felt 
that  the  States  should  make  some  at- 
tempt to  limit  development  in  flood  prone 
areas. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  pro- 
vision to  extend  for  1  additional  year  to 
January  1,  1973,  the  termination  of  in- 
terim provisions  governing  State  and  lo- 
cal authority  to  tax  national  banks.  Since 
many  States  have  complained  to  the  Con- 
gress that  such  an  extension  would  have 
a  serious  effect  on  their  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  the  conferees  directed 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ffederal 
Reserve  Board  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  fiscal  impact  on  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  extension  of  these  in- 
terim provisions  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Congress  within  6  months  on  this  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  con- 
ference reports  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAiCER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  MEDICAL 
FACXLITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  At  the  time  the  point 
of  order  was  made  that  a  quorum  w'as  not 
present  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stucxey)  had  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bUl  (H.R.  11628)  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objecticoi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJL   11628 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Bejn-eaentativea    of    Vte    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  a*semX>UA, 


SHOKT   TITtf 

Suction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1972". 

CONSTBOCnON  AND  MOOE&NIZATION  CBANTS 

S«c.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  •■Secretary")  may  make 
granto  to  nonprofit  private  entitles  to  assist 
In  meeting  the  cost  of  projects  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  nonprofit  prlvaite  hospitals  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  meeting  the 
coat  of  projects  for  the  construction  or  hmxI- 
emizatlon  of  long-term  care  facilities  (In- 
cluding extended  care  facilities),  diagnostic 
or  treatment  centers,  outpatient  faculties, 
rehabilitation  facilities,  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  community  mental 
health  centers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sun»  as  may 
be  neceaeary  foe  the  ttacal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years:  except  that  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
$70,000,000. 

LOAN    CUAiANTEKS   AND    INTEREST   SUBSIDIES   FOB 
CONSTRUCTION   AND  MODEKNIZATION   PROJECTS 

amc.  3.  (a)  To  assist  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities to  carry  out  approved  projects  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  modernization 
or  construction  of  nonprofit  private  hospitals 
or  other  facilities  referred  to  In  section  2  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary,  during  the  period 
July  1,  1972.  through  June  30.  1978.  may  In 
accordance  with  the  ptrovlslons  of  this  Act 
guarantee  to  any  non-Federal  lender  which 
makes  a  loan  to  any  such  entity  for  such  a 
project  payment  when  due  of  the  principal 
of  or  any  Interes-t  on  such  loan  If  such  entity 
Is  eligible  (as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  for  a  grant  under  section  2 
of  such  project. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  holder  of  the  loan  guaranteed  (and 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  en>tity  which  received 
such  loan)  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  by 
not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  i>er  annum  the 
net  effective  Interest  rate  othern-lse  pa>T»b!e 
on  such  loan. 

(c)  (1)  The  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  applicant  for  a  loan 
guarantee  under  this  section  the  amount  of 
any  payment  made  pursuant  to  such  guaran- 
tee, unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  waives 
such  right  of  recovery;  and.  upon  making  any 
such  payment,  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  recipient 
of  the  payments  with  respect  to  which  the 
guarantee  was  made. 

(2)  Guarantees  of  lo.->.ns  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
will  be  achieved;  and.  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  paragraph  (3),  any  terms  and  conditions 
t^jpUoable  to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
extent  he  determines  It  to  be  consistent  with 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  In- 
contestable in  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on 
whose  behalf  such  guarantee  Is  made,  and  is 
to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  In  reliance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  applicant  or  such 
other  person. 

(d)  There  is  established  In  the  Treasury  a 
loan  guarantee  and  interest  subsidy  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  q>ccUled  from  tim* 
to  time  in  approprlaUoii  Acta.  (1)  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  reaponslbUltleB  under 
guarantees  iMued  by  him  under  this  section. 
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and   (2)   tcx  Interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  For  each  fiscal  year 
there    arc    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  Interest  subsidy  payments  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge 
his   responsibilities   under   loan   guarantees. 
If  at  any  time  the  s\ims  In  the  fund  are  In- 
sufficient to  enable  the  Secretary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  guarantees  Issued 
by  him  under  thir.  section  or  to  make  in- 
terest subsidy  paynaents  authco-lzed  by  this 
section,  he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time   In  appropriation  Acts.   Such   notes   or 
other  obUgatlons  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compara- 
ble maturities  during  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  here- 
under and  for  that  purp>ose  he  may  use  as  a 
public   debt   transaction   the   proceeds   from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  securities  may  be  Issued  un- 
der  that   Act   are   extended    to   Include   any 
purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired   by   him   under    this    subsection.    All 
redemptions,    purchases,    and    sales    by    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  fund. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, may  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  this  section  as  will  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  thereof. 


APPLICATIONS 

An  application  for  a  grant  or 


APPKOVAL  or 
Sec.  4.  (a) 
loan  guarantee  with  respect  to  any  project 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  only  If  an  application  for  a  grant  with 
respect  to  such  project  has  been  filed  under  a 
Medical  Facilities  Act  (which  for  purposes 
of  this  Act  means  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  or.  where  appropriate,  title 
II  or  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963) 
and — 

(1)  has  been  approved  under  the  Medical 
Faculties  Act  and  the  application  filed  under 
this  Act  is  for  additional  funds  iii  connection 
therewith,  or 

(2)  has  been  denied  under  the  Medical 
Facilities  Act  because  insufficient  funds  are 
available  from  the  allotments  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  Medical  Facilities 
Act  to  permit  approval  of  the  application. 
In  determining  whether  to  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  a  Medical  Facilities 
Act  for  any  project  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  availability  of  additional  funds 
for  such  project  imder  this  Act  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Approval  of  such  applica- 
tion may  be  made  contingent  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  an  appllcatloa  or  applications  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  this  Act  and 
upon  such  additional  fimds  being  made  so 
available. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  determining  the  order  In  which  to  ap- 


prove, under  this  Act.  applications  for  grants 
and  loan  guarantees  with  respect  to  projecu. 
Such  criteria  with  respect  to  construction  or 
modernization  projects  for  the  same  type  of 
facility  shall  be  consistent  with  the  criteria 
developed  by  the  State  agency  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  the  applicable  Medical  Facili- 
ties Act. 

( c  I  In  the  case  of  any  project  with  respect 
to  which  an  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
guarantee  is  filed  under  this  Act  and  with 
respect  to  which  an  application  for  a  grant 
has  been  denied  under  a  Medical  Facilities 
Act.  such  application  under  this  Act  may  be 
approved  only  if  there  is  compliance  vrith  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  (Including  de- 
termination, in  accordance  with  the  applica- 
ble State  Irian,  that  the  project  is  needed )  as 
are  applicable  to  applications  for  grants 
under  the  Medical  Faculties  Act.  other  than 
the  availability  of  sufficient  funds  in  the  ap- 
propriate allotment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(d)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
guarantee  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  project  may  not  be  approved  unless  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  application  has 
been  afforded  to  a  body  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  a  responsible  metropolitan  area- 
wide  planning  body,  and  any  recommenda- 
tions of  such  body  that  were  timely  made 
have  been  considered  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  In  connec- 
tion with  the  application. 

PAYMENTS    or    GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Payments  under  grants  made 
under  this  Act  vrith  respect  to  any  project 
shall  be  made  in  the  manner  provided  under 
the  applicable  Medical  Faculties  Act  for  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects for  which  applications  are  approved  un- 
der such  Act;  except  that  payments  under 
grants  made  under  this  Act  shall  also  be 
subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  safeguard  the 
Federal  Interest. 

lb)  The  total  of  the  payments  of  grants 
made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect, together  with  any  payments  made  with 
respect  thereto  under  a  Medical  Facilities 
Act.  may  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  construction  project 
for  a  long-term  care  facility  (including  ex- 
tended care  facilities),  a  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment center,  an  outpatient  facility,  or  a  re- 
habUitatlon  faclUty.  66%  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  project  (In- 
cluding a  modernization  project).  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

BECOVEBT    OF    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Payments  of  grants  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  recovery  or  recapture  un- 
der the  same  conditions  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Is  provided  under  the  applicable 
Medical  Facilities  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  thereunder. 

MEANING    or    TEBMS 

Sec.  7.  The  terms  used  in  this  Act  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  such  terms 
are  used  In  the  applicable  Medical  Facilities 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  25.  strike  out  "of"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "or '. 

Page  8.  line  2.  Immediately  after  the  word 
"areawlde"  insert  "health". 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  Jl.  11628,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1972  provides  $7  million  in 
grant  funds  over  4  fiscal  years  with  an 


annual  interest  subsidy  not  to  exceed  $2 
million  per  year  to  permit  the  hospitals 
to  borrow  sufBcient  funds  to  match  the 
grant  ftmds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.   STUCKEY.   Yes,   I  ^eld   to   the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  ] 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the!  genUeman 
said  $7  million.  I  believe  the  bill  carries 
the  amount  of  $70  million. 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  $70  milUon. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  is  for  at  least 
$70  million:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  $70  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  has  the  precedent 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1968 — PubUc  Law  90-457. 
H.R.  11628  provides  for  several  changes 
from  Public  Law  90-457.  The  first  change 
eliminates  public  institutions  in  that 
Congress  determined  that  constructing 
fimding  for  such  facilities  must  be  con- 
sidered along  with  other  District  govern- 
ment capital  needs.  For  this  reason,  no 
funds  under  the  prior  bill.  Public  Law 
90-457,  were  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  second  change  provides  that 
the  Public  Law  90-457  direct  loan  lan- 
guage be  changed  to  conform  to  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  loan  provisions  appli- 
cable to  hospitals  nationwide  and  have 
an  interest  subsidy  program  for  funds 
the  hospitals  bxjrrow  from  the  banlcs. 

The  necessity  for  special  treatment  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  its  problems  is 
well  documented  within  records  of  this 
great  body.  The  necessity  for  special  con- 
sideration and  treatment  of  hospitals  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  also  a  matter  with 
considerable  documentation.  Today's 
record  should  show  in  brief  the  essential 
arguments  which  have  been  accepted  by 
tins  body  as  they  relate  specifically  to 
hospital  construction  needs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

First.  The  nationwide  Hill-Burton 
fund  distribution  formula  is  weighed 
heavily  to  the  advantage  of  rural  hos- 
pitals. Its  application  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  serves  at  once  as  a  clty- 
county-State  and  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion works  an  inequity  that  five  Secre- 
taries of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  recognized. 

Second.  The  hospitals  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  not  have  available 
to  them  the  opportunities  for  local  gov- 
ernmental financial  assistance  as  do  the 
hospitals  in  our  home  States.  Congress 
itself  is  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
decision  as  to  the  availability  of  such 
financial  assistance.  Hospitals  in  the  Dis- 
trict require  comparable  resom-ce  as- 
sistance if  they  are  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  community.  For  illustra- 
tion, the  great  State  of  Georgia  provided 
over  $20  million  to  complement  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  allocations  in  a  single 
year— during  1968.  Other  States,  cities, 
and  counties  provide  this  assistance 
routinely  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Third.  The  hospitals  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  provide  substantial  services  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  each  yetw  at  reim- 
bursement rates  set  by  Congress  at  sub- 
stantially less  than  costs.  This  action 
places  a  financial  burden  on  these  insti- 
tutions which  runs  into  mUlions  of  dol- 
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lars  annually.  This  contractual  loss  is  on 
top  of  losses  incurred  by  those  who  can 
not  afford  the  services  rendered. 

FoiiTth.  As  was  spoken  so  eloquently 
In  subcommittee  hearing  by  the  Honor- 
able John  McCormack,  our  illustrious 
former  Speaker  of  this  body,  the  hospi- 
tals of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  a  distinct 
national  asset  and  must  have  a  quaUty 
of  facility  and  services  of  which  we  can 
as  a  Nation  be  proud. 

The  treatment  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment of  hospitals  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
as  the  major  employer  should  receive 
equivalent  treatment  accorded  hospitals 
throughout  the  Nation  by  the  States  in 
which  they  reside. 

For  these  principal  reasons  along  with 
others  of  substantive  detail,  these  10  pri- 
vate hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
lu^ently  need  this  bill.  Indeed  the  ac- 
cimiulated  backlog  of  construction  needs 
threatens  hospital  licensure  and  national 
Joint  commission  on  accreditation  of  hos- 
pitals require  such  renovations  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances. 

H.R.  11628  provides  for  expansion  of 
emergency  rooms  and  outpatient  clinical 
facilities.  It  adds  no  acute  general  in- 
patient beds.  It  attempts  to  provide  for 
the  service  priorities  designed  by  the 
State  and  community  planning  agencies. 
It  represents  a  coordinated  community 
and  hospital  program  of  verified  needs.  It 
includes  modernization  of  service  facili- 
ties which  have  been  reported  as  in- 
adequate for  years.  It  carries  out  the 
second  phase  of  the  program  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1968. 

The  needs  of  these  hospitals  cannot 
be  Ignored.  They  are  critical  and  will  be 
addressed  by  this  body  in  the  future  if 
not  addressed  effectively  at  this  time. 
Congress  has  accepted  this  responsibility 
and  should  continue  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gentle- 
msm  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  (Mr.  Stuckky)  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  where 
I  may  find  the  departmental  reports.  I 
have  read  the  report  accompanjdng  this 
bill,  and  there  are  no  departmental  re- 
ports so  far  as  I  can  find.  Did  I  overlook 
something  in  the  report? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  They  are  not  printed 
in  the  report,  but  we  do  have  them  here, 
if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  see  them. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  customary  to 
print  the  departmental  views  on  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind? 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Siieaker.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  vitally  important 
measure,  of  which  I  am  most  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor. 

This  bill,  which  when  oiacted  will  be 
known  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Med- 
ical Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1972, 
will  authorize  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, through  grants,  loan  guarantees. 
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and  loan  interest  subsidies,  to  aid  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  projects  for  the 
modernization  of  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  both  modernization  and 
construction  of  long-term  care  facilities, 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  out- 
paUent  facilities,  rehabihtaUon  centers, 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
community  health  centers,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  extensive  and 
far-reaching  nationwide  programs  have 
been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding up  to  date,  vastly  improved  health 
care  facihties  for  all  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. This  great  work  is  still  going  for- 
ward, with  very  substantial  flnanciaJ  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  loans.  These  Federal 
programs  of  financial  aid  have  been  au- 
thorized in  such  legislation  as  the  Lan- 
ham  Act  which  has  expired,  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act,  portions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Health  Construc- 
tion Act,  and  others. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  bene- 
fited of  course  from  these  Federal  pro- 
grams of  aid  for  the  construction  of 
health  facilities,  as  have  all  the  States, 
but  not  nearly  to  as  great  an  extent.  For 
example,  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  which  is  the 
main  source  of  such  Federal  assistance,  is 
based  on  a  formula,  a  principal  factor  in 
which  is  the  number  of  existing  hospital 
beds  per  capita  In  the  Jurisdiction.  On 
this  point,  the  District  of  Columbia  suf- 
fers an  inequity,  because  some  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  hospital  beds  ii^  the  city 
are  occupied  by  residents  of  neap-by  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  yet  this  fAct  can- 
not be  considered  in  the  Districts  Hill- 
Burton  computation.  "^ 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  for  example, 
whereas  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  allocated  only  $1,200,000  in  grants 
imder  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  Maryland  has 
received  $2,573,699,  and  Virginia  has  re- 
ceived $4,702,248.  And  yet  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  hospital  beds  In  the  District 
are  occupied  by  patients  who  reside  In 
Maryland  or  Virginia. 

Also,  the  per  capita  income  level,  which 
is  another  principal  factor  In  the  HiU- 
Burton  formula,  is  unfair  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Although  the  per  capita  in- 
come in  the  District  is  among  the  highest 
in  the  Nation,  the  Federal  nature  of  the 
city  is  such  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  with  large  incomes  are  temporary 
residents  in  the  city  who  do  not  feel  an 
obligation  to  support  capital  improve- 
ment fund  drives  that  permanent  resi- 
dents do,  here  or  elsewhere,  or  indeed  to 
the  extent  that  these  same  tempprary 
Washington  residents  feel  in  relation  to 
their  "home"  communities.  For  this  rea- 
son, per  capita  Income  is  a  misleading 
figure  as  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  concerned. 

The  hospitals  and  other  medical  facil- 
ities in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  also 
at  a  substantial  financial  disadvantage, 
in  comparison  with  such  institutions  in 
the  various  States,  in  that  the  latter  all 
obtain  substantial  funding  from  State 
and  municipal  sources  tn  the  form  of 
matching  funds,  loans,  and  the  sale  of 
bonds.  None  of  these  are  available  to  the 
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private  medical  facilities  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
unique  in  its  dependency  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  financial  support 
for  the  construction  and  modenization 
of  its  various  private  health  facilities.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  both  necessary  and 
equitable  that  the  Federal  Government 
function  toward  the  District  as  the  var- 
ious States  do  in  regard  to  the  financ- 
ing of  medical  facilities  within  their 
borders. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Con- 
gress over  the  years  has  done  exactly 
that.  As  a  first  step,  the  Hospital  Center 
Act  was  approved  on  August  7,  1946,  as 
Public  Law  79-648.  This  act  was 
amended  and  extended  a  number  of 
times,  before  it  expired  in  1962.  During 
Its  16  years  of  existence,  this  act  pro- 
vided $40,818,552  of  Federal  funds  to- 
ward hospital  construction  projects  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  whose  total  costs 
were  $67,628,188.  The  private  hospitals 
in  the  city  which  utilized  these  grants 
were  Children's  Hospital,  Providence 
Hospital,  Casualty  Hospital,  Columbia 
Hospital.  Georgetown  University  Hospi- 
tal, Sibley  Hospital.  Cafritz  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center. 

Again  in  1968,  the  Congress  recognized 
its  obligation  toward  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  this  respect  by  enacting 
Public  Law  90-457.  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  Faculties  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1968,  under  which  grants 
totaling  approximately  $40  million  were 
authorized,  as  well  as  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  which  the  hospitals  needed 
to  finance  their  matching  share  of  the 
costs  of  modernization  and  construction 
of  health  care  facilities  of  various  kinds, 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  diag- 
nostic centers,  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and 
community  health  centers. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  proj- 
ects which  were  approved  imder  Public 
Law  90-457. 


Hospitals 

Catritz  Memorial  

Columbia  Hospital  lor 

Women 

Providence 

Sibley  Memorial 

George  Washiniton  .. 

Georgetown 

Rogers  Memorial  

Washington  Hospital 

Center  ..  

Children's 

Total  


Grants  Loans  Totals 

JSOO.OOO JSOO.OOO 

500,000  500  OOO 

500,000 500,000 

500,000 500,000 

4.064.000  t4.  976.  842  9,040,842 
6.189,000  11,080,000  17,269,000 
6,510,000      6,510.000    13,020,000 

7,889,421      4,608,579    12,498.000 
13,399,579    13,399,579    26,799.158 

40,052,000    40,575.000    80,627,000 


Thus,  some  $80  million  In  grants  and 
loans  has  been  allocated  to  this  fine  pur- 
pose in  the  Nation's  Capital  through  this 
act,  \.hich  will  expire  on  Jime  30,  1972. 

This  program  of  modernization  and 
construction  of  health  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  however,  is  not  yet 
completed.  Rather,  the  work  carried  for- 
ward imder  the  funding  authorized  in 
Public  Law  90-457  is  really  the  first  stage 
of  the  overall  program.  Some  of  the  proj- 
ects now  imderway  cannot  be  completed 
without  further  financial  assistance,  and 
other  elements  of  the  program  which 


have  not  yet  been  started  also  must  have 
adequate  financial  support. 

Hence,  inasmuch  as  the  funding  au- 
thorized In  the  act  of  1968  has  been  fully 
allocated,  HJl.  11628  has  been  designed 
to  afford  the  necessary  funding  for  the 
completion  of  the  total  program.  TTius, 
although  H.R.  11628  differs  from  Public 
Law  90-457  in  some  of  its  provisions,  it 
is  actually  an  extension  of  that  act  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes. 

This  bill  will  authorize  Federal  grants 
not  in  excess  of  $70  million  in  the  ag- 
gregate, over  the  peiiod  from  fiscal  year 
1972  through  1975.  Such  grants  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  cannot  exceed,  in  the 
case  of  a  construction  of  a  long-care 
facility,  a  diagnostic  or  treatment  cen- 
ter, an  outpatient  facility,  or  a  rehabilita- 
tion facility,  66%  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project;  and  in  the  case  of 
any  other  project,  including  a  modern- 
ization project,  50  p>ercent  of  the  total 
cost.  In  addition,  non-Federal  loans,  by 
hlch  the  various  institutions  will  be 
enabled  to  meet  their  share  of  the  costs, 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  payment  of  principal 
'and  interest;  and  further,  as  much  as  3 
percent  of  the  interest  on  these  loans  will 
be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Precedent  for  these  loan  guarantees  and 
interest  subsidies  exists  in  the  1971 
amendments  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  al- 
locate these  grants  and  loan  interest  sub- 
sidies, and  adequate  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  to  assure  the  propriety 
of  all  such  fimding.  in  the  public  interest. 
Under  present  planning,  the  following 
institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  participate  in  the  program  to  be 
funded  by  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11628: 
Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital,  Children's 
National  Medical  Center,  Columbia  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  George  Washington 
University  Medical  Center,  Georgetown 
University  Medical  Center,  Providence 
Hospital,  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital,  Sib- 
ley Memorial  Hospital,  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center  and  Hadley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

The  program  of  construction  and  mod- 
ernization which  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  make  possible  enccxn- 
passes  the  individual  and  collective  ef- 
forts of  the  nonprofit  commimlty  health 
care  Institutions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  meet  the  expressed  and  re- 
searched needs  of  this  city.  In  addition, 
it  will  bring  the  District's  facilities  into 
conformance  with  licensing  and  accred- 
itation standards.  In  local  city,  county, 
and  State  Jurisdictions  throughout  the 
Nation,  financial  assistance  to  meet  such 
funding  requirements  is  available  from 
the  governments  themselves,  in  addition 
to  individual  and  industrial  contribu- 
tions. The  grant  program  embodied  in 
HJl.  11628  is  equivalent  to  the  bond 
issues  and  direct  contributions  which 
are  available  to  other  Jurisdictions.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  character  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  however,  where  some  70 
percent  of  the  population  is  emi^yed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  or  its  supportive 
industries,  no  such  possibility  exists. 

Thus,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  the  means  of  completing 


this  health  care  facilities  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
11628,  in  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
means  possible. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  snelding.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  matching  funds  would 
be  required  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  does  the  bill  provide  for  Federal  loans 
and  grants  to  the  District  cranpletely? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  provides 
for  grants  totaling  $70  million,  and  in- 
terest subsidy  payments  of  not  more 
than  $2  million  per  year  for  the  diu-ation 
of  the  non-Federal  loans  by  which  the 
hospitals  will  meet  their  share  of  the 
costs. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  We 
here  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  our  role  £is  a 
State  legislature.  There  is  no  State  legis- 
lature for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  the 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  that  would 
ordinarily  be  provided  to  a  State  by  a 
State  legislature. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
much  of  the  funds  that  are  involved  in 
this  act  are  going  towards  facilities 
which  will  provide  an  increased  measure 
of  outpatient  care  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  So  much  of  the 
spiraling  cost  of  medical  care  today  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  medical  practice  has 
become  increasingly  oriented  toward 
hospital  care,  a  very  costly  form  of  care, 
and  you  will  find  if  you  will  look  at  the 
committee  report  here,  that  the  facili- 
ties which  will  be  provided  for  George- 
town University  Hospital,  George  Wash- 
ington, and"  Cafritz  are  for  outpatient 
care  facilities.  I  think  this  will  do  much 
in  the  long  run  to  reduce  the  cost  of  med- 
ical care  for  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  time  will  be  reflected  as 
an  economy  for  both  the  EHstrict  and 
Congress. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  much  of  this  money  is  going  toward 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
which  are  not  only  inadequate  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  inade- 
quate all  across  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  additional  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  mentally 
handicapped  is  a  much  neglected  area  in 
legislation,  so  I  urge  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.        

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  what  all  the  committee  amend- 
ments are.  I  have  some  question  whether 
or  not  they  are  all  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER.  They  are  the  ones 
printed  in  the  bill.  They  are  the  commit- 
tee amendments  which  have  been  printed 
in  the  bill  and  agreed  to. 


AMXKDMBNT    OFTUtED   BT    Mm.    SCHinTZ 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schmitz: 
Page  8,  after  line  5,  Insert  section  4iel; 
"An  application  for  a  grant  or  loan  guarantee 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  project 
may  not  be  approved  unless  the  institution 
making  the  application  has  filed  with  the 
Secretary  a  written  declaration  of  policy  that 
abortions  will  be  performed  in  that  institu- 
tion under  no  circumstances  other  than  when 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  and 
the  Secretary  determines  that  this  policy  re- 
garding abortion  Is  in  fact  being  enforced  by 
the  Institution  making  the  application." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment,  and  I  will  reserve  the 
point  of  order  so  the  gentleman  may 
speak. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us,  the  District  of  Columbia  Medi- 
cal Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1972, 
would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $70 
million  in  grants  and  $60  million  in  loans 
from  the  taxpayers  of  America  for  vari- 
ous projects  in  seven  hospitals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Since  this  money 
comes  from  the  entire  Nation,  it  is  only 
right  that  we  should  take  into  account 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  AmVrica  and 
the  standards  in  effect  in  the  several 
States,  in  determining  how  this  money 
may  be  used  by  the  hospitals  in  oup  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Public  opinion  surveys  indicate  that  at 
least  half  of  the  American  people  are 
opposed  to  abortion  except  in  very  lim- 
ited, specific  circumstances.  TTie  laws  of 
a  majority  of  our  States — despite  highly 
publicized  changes  in  a  minority — 16 — 
of  them — still  retain  the  traditional  pro- 
vision of  Anglo-Saxon  law  that  permits 
abortion  only  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother. 

From  1901  to  1969,  the  law  on  aboilions 
for  the  District  of  Coliimbia  was  the 
same  in  effect  as  this  traditional  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  permitting  them  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the 
"life  and  health"  of  the  mother.  This 
law  was  never  challenged  and  rarely  in- 
voked since  very  few  legal  abortions 
were  performed.  But  a  Federal  court  de- 
cision interpreting  this  law  to  include 
mental  as  well  as  physical  health  has 
opened  the  floodgates.  Now,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  legal  abortion  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  to  find  a  physician  and 
a  hospital  willing  to  perform  it. 

Since  a  large  number  of  the  abortions 
now  performed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia take  place  in  hospitals,  we  cannot 
look  the  other  way  and  try  to  pretend 
this  issue  does  not  exist,  when  we  vote 
to  authorize  or  appropriate  funds  for 
these  hospitals.  In  some  of  them  at  least 
abortion  is  becoming  a  major  part  of 
their  activities. 

TTie  most  flagrant  example  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Washington  HospiUl  Cen- 
ter, one  of  the  seven  hospitals  which 
would  receive  additional  funding  under 
the  authority  granted  by  the  bill  before 
us.  On  September  26.  1971.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  the  Washington 
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Hospital  Center  is  operating  a  clinic 
which  perfonned  approximately  2,500 
abortions  between  January  and  August 
of  this  year.  This  amounts  to  an  average 
of  twelve  abortions  per  day,  every  day  of 
the  week.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  reason- 
ably be  held  that  abortions  in  this  volume 
are  being  restricted  to  exceptional  situa- 
tions involving  serious  danger  to  the 
mother. 

To  check  the  accuracy  of  this  news- 
paper story,  a  woman  member  of  my  staff 
telephoned  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center  to  ask  about  abortions,  find  was 
referred  to  a  special  telephone  number 
handling  such  calls.  Upon  calling  that 
nimiber,  she  was  informed  that  for  $175 
cash  in  hand  she  could  come  to  their 
clinic  one  day,  see  their  doctor,  talk  to  a 
counselor,  and  have  laboratory  work 
done,  and  then  have  an  abortion  the  next 
day  by  the  suction  method  and  leave  Just 
10  minutes  later. 

I  believe  many  of  you  would  agree  with 
me  that  this  kind  of  assembly -line  proce- 
dure is  characteristic  of,  and  properly 
described  as,  an  "abortion  mill." 

On  November  5  I  brought  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  William  N.  Bucher, 
director  of  the  Hospital  Coimcil  of  the 
National  Capital  Area,  who  had  come  to 
my  office  earlier  to  ask  my  support  for 
this  legislation.  He  referred  my  letter  to 
the  administrator  of  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center,  R.  M.  Loughery.  On  No- 
vember 12  Mr.  Loughery  wrote  to  me  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  Washington  Post 
story. 

The  statistics  you  quote  are  correct.  How- 
ever, each  case  is  carefully  evaluated  and 
quite  a  number  have  been  rejected  when  It 
Is  discovered  that  the  pregnancy  Is  no  hazard 
to  the  physlcfU  or  mental  health  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  2500  cases  are  the  result  of  refer- 
rals from  In  and  out  of  this  immediate  area 
occasioned  by  the  knowledge  of  the  high  level 
of  professional  competence  available  here  and 
the  low  cost  to  the  patient. 

Despite  this  "low  cost  to  the  patient"  of 
abortions  at  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center,  Mr.  Loughery  stated  that  the 
women's  clinic  where  the  abortions  are 
performed  is  in  no  need  of  funds  because 
"it  is  financially  self-sufficient."  Compar- 
ing rates,  time  and  volume  of  cases,  it 
would  seem  likely  that  it  is  not  only 
"financially  self-sufficient,"  but  showing 
a  profit.  It  is  inexcusable  for  an  institu- 
tion operating  under  Congressional  au- 
thority, with  Federal  funding,  to  be  en- 
gaging in  a  anancially  lucrative  abortion 
practice  on  a  grand  scale,  when  a  major- 
ity of  the  States  In  our  coimtry  have 
fewer  legal  abortions  in  a  year  than  this 
one  hospital  has  in  a  week. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize  a 
grant  of  $3  million  and  a  loan  of  $2,700,- 
000  to  the  Washington  Hospital  Center 
for  the  following  stated  purposes: 

To  provide  fop  a  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter, expansion  of  nuclear  medicine  depart- 
ment, outpatient  and  emergency  depart- 
ments. 

These  projects  seem  sufficiently  all- 
encompassing  to  make  it  impossible  to 
isolate  their  implementation  from  the 
activities  of  this  hospital's  abojtlon  mill, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  administrator 
carefully  specifies  in  his  letter  to  me  that 
it  is  "six  floors  away"  from  the  clinics 
receiving  Federal  aid. 
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When  v/e  provide  funds  for  a  hospital, 
we  must  consider  it  and  its  activities  as 
a  whole.  If  we  give  additional  money  for 
any  of  its  projects,  this  releases  other 
funds  for  other  activities.  We  cannot 
evade  our  responsibility  for  the  entire 
scope  of  what  this  hospital  is  doing,  when 
we  fund  any  part  of  its  operation.  And 
what  the  Washington  Hospital  Center  is 
doing  is  destroying  human  lives  with 
reckless  abandon.  By  its  own  admission, 
2,500  babies  were  killed  within  its  walls 
during  the  first  8  months  of  this  year. 
Contemplating  that  appalling  fact,  I  find 
small  comfort  in  knowing  that  my  tax 
money  is  being  kept  all  of  six  floors  away 
from  the  place  where  this  is  happening. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  you.  and  intro- 
duce, the  following  amendment,  which  in 
effect  would  simply  restore  the  law  on 
abortion  as  it  was  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  before  the  courts  began  to 
meddle  with  it  just  2  years  ago,  and 
would  being  the  practice  at  least  in  fed- 
erally funded  District  of  Columbia  hos- 
pitals into  line  with  the  law  in  the  ma- 
jority of  our  States  from  which  that 
funding  comes. 

On  page  8,  line  5.  of  the  bill  before  us 
<H.R.  11628),  my  amendment  would  in- 
sert as  section  4(e)  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

(e)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
guarantee  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
project  may  not  be  approved  unless  the  In- 
stitution making  the  application  has  filed 
with  the  Secretary  a  written  declaration  of 
policy  that  abortions  will  be  performed  In 
that  Institution  under  no  circumstances 
other  than  when  necessary  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother,  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  this  policy  regarding  abortion  Is  In  fact 
being  enforced  by  the  Institution  making  the 
application. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  realize  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  this  amendment  might  be 
ruled  out  of  order,  but  I  do  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  brought 
up  some  very  important  points,  and  I 
hope  this  matter  will  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized by  the  District  Committee  in  fur- 
ther investigation. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  become,  or  is  on  its  way 
toward  becoming  an  abortion  mill  with 
httle  concern  for  the  laws.  The  question 
is  not  whether  one  is  for  or  against  the 
issue,  but  rather  whether  the  law  is  being 
ignored.  Inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Coint 
has  upheld  the  District  of  Columbia 
criminal  statutes  permitting  abortion 
only  to  preserve  a  woman's  life  or  phys- 
ical or  mental  health,  I  am  hopeful  that 
any  violation  of  the  District  statute  will 
be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

POINT   OF   ORDCa 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  the  hospitals  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  have  to  abide  by  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  by 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
population  research  and  voluntary  plan- 
ning programs,  which  deals  with  services 
rendered.  The  biU  under  consideration 
is  a  construction  bill,  to  be  a  companion 
bill  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes grants  for  construction,  and 
does  not  deal  with  operating  rules  and 
procedures.  Therefore,  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  pending  legislation. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.   The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  point  of 
order  come  too  late? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order  was 
reserved  when  the  amendment  was  read. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

My  point  is  that  the  bill  is  an  appro- 
priation authorization  bill,  and  money 
is  being  indirectly  authorized  for  abor- 
tions. They  are  operating  an  abortion 
mill.  Because  of  a  court  decision,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  for  all  practical 
purposes  no  abortion  policy.  Until  they 
set  up  poUcies  within  the  hospitals  this 
money  will  be  abused. 

My  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  in  this  bill. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Is  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ing we  return  to  the  situation  where  lit- 
erally thousands  of  women  are  forced  to 
go  into  back  alleys  to  get  criminal  abor- 
tions, whereby  the  end  result  is  countless 
numbers  of  deaths,  rather  than  to  have 
an  orderly  abortion  procedure  imder 
proper  medical  care  pursuant  to  law  in 
a  particular  locality,  as  provided  here? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
further  than  that.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  time  when  women  would  not  get 
pregnant  except  when  they  wanted  to 
and  only  by  their  husbands  in  a  family 
situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  riile. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  provides 
for  the  authorization  of  grants  and  loans 
for  construction  or  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals. The  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Schmitz) 
has  offered  deals  with  the  matter  of 
limitations  entirely  unrelated  to  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  hospitals. 
The  point  of  order  is  thereby  sustained. 

COMICTTTXE    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
three  sunendments  which  were  adopted 
by  the  committee  in  a  full  committee 
meeting  but  it  was  too  late  to  have  them 
included  in  the  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  f(dlows: 

Coixiinltt«e  amendment:  Page  3,  line  6, 
after  "loan."  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  an  application  for  a 
guarantee  of  a  loan  under  this  section  only 
If  be  determines  that  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, maturity,  security  (if  any) ,  and  sched- 
ule and  amounts  of  repayment  with  respect 
to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  the  United  States  and 
are  otherwise  reasonable  and  In  accord  with 
regulations.  Including  a  determination  that 
the  rate  of  interest  does  not  exceed  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  Interest  rates  prevaUing  in  the  pri- 
vate market  for  simUar  loans  and  the  risks 
assimied  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  ABNERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  an 
explanati(»i  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ABNERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  What  the  amendment 
does  is  to  provide  protection  for  the  pri- 
vate institutions  borrowing  funds  from  a 
bank  so  that  the  borrowing  institution 
may  obtain  a  low  interest  rate.  This  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  right  to  review  the  interest 
rates  and  see  that  they  conform  to  the 
reasonable  interest  rates  of  that  par- 
ticular area. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendqient. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amenumeiit:  Page  8,  immedi- 
ately after  line  5,  Insert  the  following: 

"(e)  Before  any  application  for  a  grant  or 
loan  gxiarantee  is  approved  under  this  Act, 
the  appropriate  State  agency  or  the  District 
of  Ck>lumbla  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
whether  the  applicant  has  complied  with  all 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  any  previ- 
ous grant  It  has  received  under  a  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Act  and  any  other  Act  providing  fed- 
eral or  District  of  Columbia  funds  for  the 
construction  or  modernization  of  medical  fa- 
cilities in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with 
any  assurances  or  commitments  made  in  ap- 
plications or  other  documents  submitted  to 
any  Committee  of  Congress,  the  Secretary, 
the  appropriate  State  agency,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  metropolitan  area  wide  plan- 
ning body,  with  respect  to  such  grant.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  such  application 
unless  and  until  he  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  such  certification,  that  the  applicant  has 
fully  compiled  with  such  terms,  conditions 
and  assurances." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  an  explanation  of  this 
amendment,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  little 
clearer  than  the  last  one. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  There  is  similar  lan- 
guage in  the  Hill-Burton  law.  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
aware.  The  committee  simply  felt  that 
this  language  should  be  reiterated  and 
therefore  made  explicit  in  this  particu- 
lar bUl  to  assure  adequate  protection. 
By  this  amendment  we  ask  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
l«*ep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  situation  and 


use  of  these  funds  and  that  hospitals  do 
carry  out  the  intent  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  the  loan  made 
to  the  hospital  or  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? Under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  as 
I  understand  it.  the  Hill -Burton  grants — 
and  there  may  be  some  other  grants — ^but 
the  loans  are  negotiated  by  the  principal 
party  constructing  the  hospital.  They 
are  made  by  the  borrower.  Who  is  the 
borrower  here?  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  No. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Or  the  hospital 
that  gets  the  money? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  The  hospital  is  the 
borrowing  authority,  but  we  have  had 
some  situations  in  the  past,  and  some 
exist  now,  where  these  individual  hospi- 
tals have  not  lived  up  to  the  intent  of 
the  1968  act. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Are  these  loans  not 
to  be  made  to  the  District?  They  are 
given  a  grant  and  also  making  the  loan 
to  the  private  hospital.  Is  that  the  way 
this  bill  operates? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  What  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  bill  provides 
for  $70  million  in  grants  and  many 
dollars  in  loans.  Who  borrows  the  money. 
the  private  hospitals  or  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  The  private  hospitals. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  WeU.  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  comparable  to  the  oper- 
ations imder  the  Hill-Burton  Act  be- 
cause the  loans  are  made  to  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  constructing  the  hospi- 
tal. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  That  is  true,  but  the 
situation  in  the  District  of  CoUumbia  is 
such  that  they  are  not  able  to  borrow  the 
funds  because  of  the  bonding  companies 
and  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Why  are  they  not 
able  to  do  so? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  The  rates  which  they 
would  have  to  charge  simply  would  not 
insure  the  bonding. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  now  borrowing  for  various  and 
simdry  purposes;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  If  the  Congress  would 
see  fit  to  authorize  and  back  up  the 
bondsmen,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  able 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  facts  are  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  only  to 
lend  this  money  but  will  also  be  required 
to  back  up  loans;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Only  to  the  extent  of 
3  percent.  The  rest  is  provided  for  by  the 
individual  institution. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  not  what 
the  report  says.  The  report  says  that  the 
Federal  Government  not  only  guarantees 
the  loans  but  the  principal. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Federal  Government  pays  up  to  3  percent 
of  this  interest. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reading  from  page  1  of  the  report  where 
it  says — no;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  on  page 
1,  but  there  is  in  this  report  somewhere 
language  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  guarantees  the 
principal  but  also  guarantees  the  inter- 
est and  the  loan. 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 


look  on  page  2  about  four  paragraphs 
down  he  will  see  that  it  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  loan  guarantee  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  reduce  by  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  per  centum  the  net  effective  in- 
terest rate  otherwise  payable  on  such 
loan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aber- 
NETHY  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Beginning  on  line 
21,  it  says  that  "through  June  1976  may 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  guarantee  to  any  non-Federal  lender 
which  makes  a  loan  to  any  such  entity 
for  such  a  project  payment  when  due  of 
the  principal  or  any  interest  on  such  loan 
if  such  entity  is  eligible  for  a  grant — " 

That  refers  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest, "niat  is  what  the  bill  says.  Is  not 
that  what  the  bill  says? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  The  $2  million  with 
reference  to  the  interest  payments  only 
goes  up  to  3  percent.  So  it  does  not  fully 
guarantee  all  of  the  interest  payments. 
That  was  the  point  I  made  earlier. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  What  does  the  lan- 
guage mean  which  I  read? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman read  far  enough  down  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  read  all  of  the 
paragraph. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  requested  this  time 
for  the  pm-pose  of  asking  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  a  few  question^  about  the 
bUl. 

On  page  12  of  the  report  it  indicates 
that  this  bill  providing  $70  million  in 
grants,  over  a  5-year  period,  starting  in 
1972,  also  includes  $10  million  in  loan 
subsidies. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  give  the  $70  million  in 
grants,  $60  million  on  loan  and  then  pay 
$10  million  in  interest? 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  entire 
year  gets  $5.5  biUion  the  hard  way.  You 
want  us  to  pay  $10  million  interest  to  the 
banking  cartels.  This  is  sheer  madness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  time  so 
that  I  might  ask  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
STUCKEY)  a  question  or  two. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  bill  appro- 
priates and  authorizes  a  total  of  about 
$130  million  in  loans  and  grants? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  believe  that  Is  cor- 
rect. It  comes  out  to  about  $130  million 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  is  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Approximately  740,- 
000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  even  twice  as  much  as 
my  district. 

If  we  divide  that  $130  million  in  half 
that  would  be  $65  million  that  a  congres- 
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slonal  district  ought  to  get.  My  district 
has  not  recelyed  one-tenth  of  IJtot 
amount  in  the  last  20  years  for  hospitals. 
What  makes  these  people  so  special 
here  that  you  want  to  reach  into  the 
pockets  of  my  taxpayers  and  give  them 
20  times  as  much  as  we  iiave  gotten  for 
hospitals? 

Can  the  gentleman  answer  that  ques- 
tion? ' 

Mr.  STOCKEY.  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  hope  you  can. 

Mr.  STT7CEEY.  I  hope  to  the  gentle- 
man's satlsfacticm. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  may  be  hard  to  do  in- 
deed, butgoahead  smd  try. 

Mr.  an^CKEY.  First  off,  the  District 
of  ColnmbliNtoes  not  meet  the  standsutls 
your  district  wtnm  meet  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Why  do  you  not  just  make 
them  meet  the  standards  and  have  them 
scramble  for  this  money  the  same  way 
we  have  to  do? 

Mr.  STDCKEY.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  way  that  they  can  meet  the  stand- 
ards. For  Instance,  you  have  contrUiu- 
tions  for  matching  funds  from  the  local 
and  State  governments,  and  also  from 
the  industries  which  are  In  your  State. 
They  pay  a  great,  great  portion  of  the 
money  that  goes  into  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pitals in  the  gentleman's  district. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  do  you  get  that  fig- 
ure? I  do  not  know  that  industry  pays 
anything. 

Mr.  STDCKEY.  They  contribute  quite 
a  bit 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  you  mean  if  they  have  a 
fundralsing  drive? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  No;  these  are  contri- 
butions from  industry.  You  also  have  in 
your  various  areas  hospitals  who  go  out 
and  conduct  a  fundral^ng  drive. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right,  and  that 
again  comes  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets. Do  you  think  these  people  in  this 
district  would  pay  any  mcHiey  for  this 
bill,  or  for  fundraWng  drives? 

Mr.  STDCKEY.  They  have  a  differoit 
situation  here. 

Mr.  HAY6.  You  are  darned  right  we 
have  got  a  different  aituaticm  here.  You 
have  most  of  the  people  working  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  at  pretty  fancy 
salaries,  or  on  relief,  at  more  than  any- 
body can  get.  So  they  are  all  pretty  well 
takm  care  of.  again  at  the  expmse  of  the 
people  in  my  district. 

I  Just  do  not  understand  why.  You  are 
not  asking  to  give  them  $10  or  $20  mil- 
lion, which  would  be  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  get,  but  you  are  giving 
them  20  or  30  times  as  much. 

Btr.  STDCKEY.  We  have  to  remember 
that  we  are  going  back  a  bit.  We  have 
had  8  years  where  no  money  has  been 
appropriated.  Part  of  this  money  will  go 
to  oontinue  projects,  and  it  will  go  to 
help  finish  some  of  these  projects.  These 
hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  your  district. 
and  other  districts,  people  who  visit  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  suppose  that  maybe 
once  every  10  or  12  years  one  of  my 
constttuents  might  get  into  a  hospital 
here.  That  is  not  a  very  big  argument. 


But  I  think  that  the  Members  should 
consider  this  matto-,  and  that  they  had 
better  be  prqiared  to  go  bade  to  their 
districts  and  t^  the  peoide  ta  their  dls- 
triets  why  you  want  to  assist  the  EMstrlet 
of  Columbia  at  least  20  times  as  much 
per  capita  for  hoq^ttals  in  the  District  of 
Ccdumbia  as  you  have  allowed  for  the 
hospitals  In  your  districts. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  does  not  know  half  of  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  want  to  know  too 
much.  Do  not  t^  me  too  much.  I  might 
not  be  able  to  stand  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  These  are  private 
ho^itals.  The  Hill-Burton  money  is  made 
available  throughout  the  whole  United 
States  to  public  ho^tals,  but  these  are 
private  hospitals. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  mean  money-making 
hospitals? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Not  necessarily,  but 
they  can  be;  but  they  are  private  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  bet  you  $1  million 
they  will  make  something  out  of  this  one. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  agree  with  you. 

Nobody  audits  these  hospitals.  The 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  audit  them. 
Nobody  knows  whether  they  are  making 
or  losing  money.  But  here  is  a  bill  that 
provides  that  we  are  not  only  going  to 
give  them  $70  mllhon  in  principle,  give 
them  some  grants,  but  they  will  loan 
them  some  more  money,  and  the  Oov- 
emment will  guarantee  the  payment  as 
well  as  subsidizing  the  interest.  It  is  a 
terrible  situation. 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing— 
maybe  nobody  audits  them  now,  but  if 
this  bill  p>asses  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration.  I  think  I 
have  enough  influence  with  the  QAO  that 
they  will  be  auditing  them  every  day  in 
the  week  and,  boy,  that  will  be  a  iMcnlc — 
maybe  they  will  not  even  take  the  money. 

Mr.  BROYHHIi  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  correct  in  that  this  bfll  does  provide 
a  more  liberalized  formula  for  Federal 
grants  and  loans  than  is  provided  in  his 
oongressianal  district  or  in  any  other 
State.  But,  as  we  explained  during  de- 
bate, the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  is  entirely  urban.  The 
formula  as  appUed  to  other  States  and 
communities  in  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts include  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban 
colters.  So  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
per  capita  and  the  per  capito  income 
factor  simply  do  not  apply  equitably  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  its  density 
of  population,  as  compared  to  its  appli- 
cation to  the  States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROYHTLL  (rf  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  are  you  trying  to  tell 
me — that  people  in  rural  areas  do  not 


need  hospital  care  or  something?  Per 
capita  is  per  capita.  If  you  have  8004)00, 
they  have  as  mu<^  Incidence  of  sickness 
no  matter  where  they  Hve  and  the  fact 
that  they  live  in  urban  areas  has  nothing 
to  do  with  IL 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
gentlonan — ^that  the  rural  population 
is  taken  Into  condderatlaB  for  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  urban  centCTs  that  also  serve 
a  rural  population.  Now  the  nu-al  popu- 
lation in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  com- 
posed of  people  from  all  over  the  country. 
We  have  people  from  your  district,  and 
from  all  over  the  country,  who  come  here 
and  use  these  hospitals,  and  Xixy  do  not 
make  a  contribution  toward  their  con- 
struction or  modernization. 

Furthermore,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  these 
hospitals  affected  by  this  bin  are  com- 
munity hospitals — they  are  private,  non- 
Iirofit  hospitals,  the  same  type  of  hos- 
pitals that  receive  grants  and  loans  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  Act  in  your  district 
and  in  all  other  States.  In  that  respect, 
the  legislation  is  consistent  with  the  Hill- 
BurtoQ  Act.  This  bill,  may  be  said  to  be 
a  sort  of  an  amendment  or  supplement  to 
the  Hill-Burton  Act,  to  help  the  only 
city  in  the  country  which  does  not  par- 
ticipate equitably  under  its  provisions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemsin. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  was  out  to  the  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center  not  long  ago  to  see  a 
person  who  lives  in  the  District  and  I 
walked  a  long  way  throus^  the  corridors 
and  I  did  not  see  any  beds  in  the  corri- 
dors there  like  you  can  see  in  nearly  every 
hospital  in  my  district  where  they  do  not 
have  enough  beds  for  the  patients. 

Mr.  BROYHILi,  of  Virginia.  Further- 
more, I  should  point  oirt  that  this  is  only 
an  authorization  for  an  anproprlatlon.  It 
is  only  an  authorization  Mil,  authorizing 
$70  million  in  grants.  Tliere  Is  a  loan 
guarantee  provision  for  a  total  of  about 
$60  million  in  non-Federal  loans,  but 
these  loans  will  certainly  be  paid  back  by 
the  institutions  themselves. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  w<»d. 

(Mr.  ABE31NETHY-  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  second  of  two  bills — one  of  which 
will  be  before  you  later — pending  in  tlie 
District  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate hospitals  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia.  The  other  bill  which  is  not  here, 
benefits  Columbia  Hospital  and  provides 
that  we  will  take  away  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  a  biiilding  that  Is  now  oc- 
cupied and  actively  used  by  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  I  Just  do  not 
know  when  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  took  it  upon  itself  to 
give  away  real  estate  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  this  entire  Nation;  neverthe- 
less that  is  what  is  pendirg  in  the  com- 
mittee and  being  accordetl  serious  con- 
sideration. 

They  have  not  yet  rei)orted  it  out  of 
the  committee,  and  they  ought  not,  but 
they  have  been  trying  to  get  It  to  a  vote 
for  quite  some  time.  Not  only  do  they 
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propose  to  take  this  building  away  from 
the  Federal  Government,  give  It  to  a  pri- 
vate hospital  and  move  out  the  Federal 
employees  who  are  working  there  for  and 
on  behalf  of  your  constituencies  and 
mine — and  where  they  will  go,  nobody 
knows — but  they  further  told  us,  on  be- 
ing pressed,  that  they  would  be  back 
seeking  about  $7  million  for  their  new 
building.  The  facts  are  they  are  in  the 
pending  bill  for  a  $4  million  grant  and 
a  subsidized  loan  of  $4.5  million.  This 
will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  your  tax- 
payers and  mine. 

If  any  member  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee wants  to  challenge  that,  I  wUl 
pause  right  now  and  let  him  challenge 
it. 

No  one  having  challenged  the  state- 
ment, then  it  must  be  accepted  as  abso- 
lutely accurate. 

Now  what  do  we  have  here? 

This  District  of  Columbia  hospital 
gouge — and  that  is  all  it  is — began  in 
1946.  It  began  with  the  idea  of  building 
the  large  Washington  General  Hospital 
In  the  north  central  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Several  private  hospitals  were  con- 
solidated into  this  operation.  They  gave 
up  title  to  their  several  hospitals  and 
built  a  large  new  facility.  And  we  gave 
them  more  than  half  the  cost  of  it,  and 
a  loan  for  the  balance  at  2'/2  percent. 
Congress  provided  the  loan — and  listen 
to  this — would  you  like  to  have  one  like 
this  in  your  district — that  the  loan  would 
be  repaid  at  such  time  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
determine. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  loan  like  that. 

Congress  removed  from  the  bill  the 
provision  which  authorized  private  hospi- 
tals to  get  in  on  this  free  ride.  Oh,  but 
they  stayed  alive,  and  came  back  a  short 
time  later.  In  1948  they  got  their  amend- 
ment passed  and  thereupon  began  the 
most  juicy  hospital  boondoggle  ever  ini- 
tiated. These  private  hospitals — they  say 
they  do  not  operate  for  profit,  but  who 
knows  whether  or  not  they  are  making  a 
profit?  You  go  down  and  pay  your  hospi- 
tal bill  and  you  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  making  a  profit.  You  make  that 
determination. 

In  1951  they  came  back  to  the  Con- 
gress for  another  free  ride,  all  to  the  tune 
of  more  millions. 

They  came  back  in  1955  and  got  an- 
other bill  passed.  They  always  used  the 
same  argimient,  that  this  city  does  not 
fit  into  the  Hill-Burton  program.  They 
never  attempt  to  amend  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  so  as  to  make  it  properly  apply  to 
them. 

Our  colleagues  who  live  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  areas  from  which  the 
people  come  to  the  city  of  Washington 
for  hospitalization  want  to  build  the  hos- 
pitals here  for  their  constituents  with 
your  money  Instead  of  building  them  in 
their  districts  with  their  own  tax  money. 

The  private  hospital  lobby  of  the  Dis- 
trict returned  to  Congress  again  in  1957 
with  another  bill.  It  passed.  They  came 
back  in  1958  with  another.  It  passed. 
They  came  back  in  1962  with  another, 
and  it  passed.  And  others  on  down  to 
last  year,  when  a  total  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
were  put  into  the  District's  private  hos- 


pitals and  medical  schools.  With  this  free 
ride  having  come  around  so  often  and  for 
so  many,  many,  many  millions  of  dollEirs, 
I  was  absolutely  amazed  when  this  bill 
was  introduced.  I  just  could  not  believe 
my  eyes. 

They  say  they  have  started  construc- 
tion on  several  new  facilities.  Why  did 
they  start  such  if  they  did  not  have  the 
money?  If  they  had  been  under  proper 
management  they  would  not  have  begun 
construction  of  additions  or  new  facili- 
ties if  they  did  not  have  money  to  com- 
plete the  job. 

What  does  tills  hospital  program  al- 
ready cost  the  Federal  Government?  I 
am  not  speaking  of  Hill-Burton.  They 
are  getting  their  Hill -Burton  funds  just 
as  you  are.  It  has  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment up  to  now  in  loans  and  grants 
$83  mUhon,  exclusive  of  millions  to  the 
private  medical  schools.  If  any  one  of  you 
wish  to  challenge  that,  get  up  and  chal- 
lenge it.  Since  there  is  no  challenge,  my 
statement  must  be  accurate. 

Here  we  are  again  today,  not  with  a  re- 
quest for  $83  million,  my  friends,  but 
with  a  request  for  several  times  $83  mil- 
lion. 

Have  you  looked  at  the  committee  re- 
port? Have  you  noticed  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget?  Have  you  noticed  that 
there  is  not  a  recommendation  in  this 
report  from  this  administration?  Have 
you  noticed  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
committee  report  in  the  way  of  a  report 
from  the  District  government?  What  are 
they  covering  up?  Why  are  they  conceal- 
ing, if  they  are  concealing — and  some- 
body is — the  position  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  this  administration  on  this 
bill? 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  testimony  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Seggal  of 
this  administration,  who  testified  in  the 
bill.  First  he  said: 

This  bill  provides  for  grants,  as  we  all 
know.  It  provides  also  for  loan  guarantees. 

The  Federal  Government  is  guaran- 
teeing the  loan.  The  District  govern- 
ment is  not  involved  in  this.  This  provides 
for  loans  to  a  private  institution,  and 
the  Government  is  guaranteeing  that 
they  wOl  pay,  and  If  they  do  not  pay  then 
your  people  will  pay  off  their  notes.  How 
do  you  like  that? 

Uncle  Sam  is  guaranteeing  an  interest 
subsidy  to  the  tune  of  $2  million  per  year, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  principal.  What  a 
deal.  The  interest  would  be  at  least  6,  7, 
8,  or  maybe  10  percent,  which  means  your 
tsocpayers  would  pay  3, 4,  5,  6,  or  7  percent 
on  the  subsidy  and  the  borrower  would 
pay  only  3  percent.  In  fact,  if  the  bor- 
rower defaults  on  the  interest  I  under- 
stand the  bill  also  calls  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  pay  this,  too.  What  a  dream  of  a  pro- 
gram for  these  private  hospitals. 

Listen  to  this.  Here  Is  what  this  ad- 
ministration says  about  this  bill,  that 
there  will  be  an  additional  $70  million  in 
grants  and  an  estimated  $304  million  in 
low-interest  subsidized  loans.  This  is  the 
testimony  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Think 
about  it.  Just  let  it  soak  in  a  minute. 
Why,  you  have  not  heard  it  all  yet.  I  have 
enough  material  on  this  bill  to  give  you 
another  hour  of  this. 


The  HEW  witness  went  on  to  say : 
The  nonprofit  private  health  tacilities  in 
the   District   could   possibly   receive   by    the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1976  a  grand  total  of  more 
than  $460  million. 

Let  that  soak  in.  I  understand  they 
revised  the  figures  later  but  they  still 
ran  into  himdreds  of  millions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  I  have  just  read  is 
what  HEW  had  to  say.  No  wonder  it  was 
not  included  in  the  committee  report. 

This  is  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  that  the 
District  is  just  getting  more  than  its  fair 
share,  wlille  the  rest  of  us  have  to  dig 
for  most  of  our  hospital  funds. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  bill  ever  got  here. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  out,  it  was 
20  minutes  after  12  high  noon.  We  had 
spent  the  morning  in  quite  a  hassle, 
which  Members  have  read  in  the 
papers.  I  was  one  of  those  understanding 
the  bill  would  not  even  be  called  and 
had  departed  the  committee  room.  After 
I  departed,  it  was  said  to  the  committee, 
so  I  have  been  told,  that  it  was  just  a 
little  noncontroversial  bill.  My,  oh  my 
Noncontroversial. 

Let  me  go  a  litUe  further.  Here  is  a 
statement  from  a  lady  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  who  made  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  District  hospitals. 

She  said : 

I  do  not  believe  the  proposed  legislation 
does  enough  to  assure  that  more  hospital  care 
will  be  given  to  those  who  need  It  most. 

Who  is  she  talking  about?  She  is  talk- 
ing about  the  poor  and  the  elderly  here 
in  the  District.  And  under  the  proposed 
legislation  and  current  law,  hospitals  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  are  required  to  pro- 
vide a  community  service  and  a  reason- 
able volume  of  free  and  below-cost  care. 
She  charges  that  the  hospitals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  not  doing  any  such 
thing. 

What  else  does  she  say?  For  instance, 
she  names  one  of  those  hospitals:  in 
short,  the  Cafritz  Hospital — which  is 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  gentieman's  dis- 
trict in  Virginia  (Mr.  BROYnnj.) .  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  getting  all  he  can.  When 
we  had  a  bill  Uke  this  before  us  a  few 
years  ago  I  suggested  that  he  was  digging 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Goverment 
with  a  scoop.  I  do  not  blame  him,  I  con- 
gratulate him,  but  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  Congress.  The  Cafritz  Hospital  has 
turned  its  back  on  the  District,  so  the 
lady  says.  And  it  is  not  just  Cafritz. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aber- 
NETHY  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  moment  ago  the  gentleman 
read  a  letter,  I  believe,  from  the  HEW 
that  the  total  interest  provided  for  in 
this  bill  was  on  loans  which  amounted 
to  $304  million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  read  what  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  testified  to 
before  the  committee. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  should 
Uke  to  challenge  those  5gures,  because 
they  provide  for  a  $60  tnilllon  loan  in  thi« 
bill.  That  $400  million  is  either  a  mis- 
print or  a  typo  or  HEW  does  not  know 
what  it  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  AB£3UrETHT.  Did  the  gentleman 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary? 
The  gentleman  was  there;  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  now  I  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  Was  the  gentleman  present? 
I  understand  that  he  was.  Then  why  did 
the  gentleman  not  challenge  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness? 

Mr.  BROYHTTJ.  of  Virginia.  I  was  pres- 
ent, but  it  cannot  be  $400  million.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  fact,  the  whole 
bill  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  made  a  statement  which 
was  repeated  in  colloquy  with  me  that 
my  constituents  use  these  hospitals.  How 
many  of  them  does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose will  use  these  hospitals?  And  the  in- 
ference was  they  would  get  the  services 
for  nothing.  But  when  they  leave  the 
hospital,  they  get  a  big  fat  bill,  do  they 
not,  and  they  cannot  leave  until  they 
pay  for  it?  Do  they  not?  They  have  to  pay 
for  the  services.  TTioee  services  are  not 
free  at  all. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  They  are  suppoced 
to  pay. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then  they  do  not  get  it  any 
more  than  when  they  are  aX  home. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  This  hospital, 
Cafritz,  this  witness  said,  has  turned  its 
back  on  the  District.  She  said : 

Leas  than  SO  percent  of  the  p*tlent«  In 
this  hospital  are  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

That  is  one  of  the  private,  nonprofit 
hospitals  here,  with  crocodile  tears, 
wanting  a  part  of  these  millions.  And 
she  says: 

The  pattern  in  the  several  other  Washing- 
ton private  hospitals  is  similar.  Less  than 
35  percent  of  the  patients  at  Providence  and 
Sibley  and  others  are  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Now,  we  hear  all  this  talk  about  the 
poor,  and  there  Kn  poor  people  here  as 
there  are  elsewhere;  and  the  talk  about 
building  these  superduper  superior  hos- 
pitals for  the  poor  of  the  District.  If  I 
eould  use  some  of  my  southern  lan- 
guage, "It  just  ain't  so"  that  they  are 
building  them  for  the  poor.  The  poor  are 
being  turned  away  while  citizens  from 
nearby  areas  contiguous  to  the  District 
occupy  the  hospital  beds.  They  pay 
better.  These  hospitals  are  being  con- 
structed for  the  benefit  of  our  friends 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  BsoTHn.L>  and 
Mar>-land  (Mr.  Gudk). 

It  is  time,  after  about  10  dips  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
boondoggle  and  let  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia biiild  their  o^'n  hospitals  instead 
of  building  private  hospitals  lor  them 
here  in  the  District  in  the  nan^e  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ftie  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frmn  Maryland.  The 
gentleman  has  received  so  much  benefit 
from  this  I  feel  he  should  get  in  the 
Recokd  and  have  some  time. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that,  just  like  anyone  else 
who  wants  to  use  these  hospitals  from 
my  district  or  the  district  of  anyone 
else,  they  pay  a  fair  share. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  blame  the 
gentleman.  I  congratulate  him. 

Listen;  I  worked  for  3  years,  for  3 
hard  years,  to  get  only  35  beds  for  my 
httle  town.  When  we  finally — yes,  fi- 
nally— got  approval  we  had  to  issue 
bonds  and  put  up  a  big  slice  of  the 
money.  And  the  remainder  we  got  the 
Hill-Burton  route. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee once  on  one  of  these  bills,  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  your  hospitals,  and 
yours,  and  yours,  and  yovu-s,  and  yours, 
that  they  are  doing  for  Mr.  BROYHn.L 
and  Mr.  Gude,  but  they  voted  me  down. 
I  did  not  have  any  lobbyist  running  up 
and  down  these  halls  seeking  handouts 
for  hospitals  in  the  name  of  the  poor, 
nor  did  I  have  men  in  certain  high  places 
pressuring  you  for  such,  and  I  think  you 
know  of  whom  I  sfpeak. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this. 
Whatever  way  this  bill  goes  it  will  not 
affect  me,  my  position  or  my  status.  It 
will  take  tax  money  away  from  my  people 
and  I  do  not  like  that,  and  you  should 
not  like  it  either.  I  have  stood  in  the  well 
of  this  House  on  every  one  of  these  bills, 
and  I  have  opposed  them.  The  trouble  is 
we  cannot  get  enough  Members  of  this 
House  to  stay  on  the  floor,  listen  to  the 
debate,  smd  get  the  facts.  But  I  believe  we 
have  them  here  today. 

I  have  not  heretofore  opposed  these 
bills  because  I  am  against  hospitals.  I 
have  said  to  them,  "You  take  the  same 
course  I  have  to  take."  You  go  through 
Hill-Burton.  And  if  you  cannot  get 
enough  money  under  Hill-Burton,  if  the 
Hill-Burton  formula  does  not  fit  this  city, 
which  is  so  fortunate  to  have  siich  a 
large  payroll  here,  then  go  seek  out  the 
appropriate  committee  and  offer  an 
amendment  to  amend  the  Hill-Burton 
act. 

I  may  have  been  a  little  "pushy"  today. 
There  is  so  much  about  this  the  Members 
ought  to  know  about.  But  I  have  said 
enough. 

Mr.  TAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  uanimous  consent,  Mr.  Abernethy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PADNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man ft.-  shielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  making  it  very  clear  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  these  hospi- 
tals do  not  serve  the  nearly  800,000  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
alone,  but  they  serve  some  nearly  3  mjl- 
lioii  people  in  this  metropolitan  area. 
Therefore,    one    cannot    compare    the 


service  area  to  that  of  a  congressional 
district. 

Second,  one  must  clearly  understand 
one  cannot  compare  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  that  of  other 
cities  of  comparable  size.  We  do  func- 
tion as  a  city  and  as  a  State,  and  we 
have  all  those  needs. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  right  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  Ccmgress  that  in  many 
instances  the  people  served  by  these 
hospitals  are  from  70  to  75  percent  peo- 
ple from  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. With  that  as  a  matter  of  record 
I  would  hope  the  Congress  would  recog- 
nize the  work  that  has  gone  into  this 
bill,  the  hearings  that  have  been  held, 
and  the  collective  judgment  reached  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  in 
offering  this  bill  for  your  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  my  point  is  I  do  feel  these 
people  should  build  their  own  private 
hospitals  Just  as  we  have  vo  build  ours. 
I  think  there  win  be  those  in  this  Hoxise 
who  understand  this.  There  is  no  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  private  hospitals 
here  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders,  but 
that  is  what  we  are  now  called  on  to 
do. 

Bear  in  mind  that  tills  administra- 
tion— and  the  city  government,  the 
mayor  downtown,  went  along  with 
HEW — disapproved  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  it  down. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoMicrrrEX  Amkkdmznt 

Page  9,  line  4,  Insert  "(a)"  immediately 
after   'Sac.   6.". 

Page  0,  immediately  after  line  7,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  the  appropriate  St^te 
agency,  and  the  rustrict  of  Columbia  sht^l 
have  the  responsibility  to  enforce  compliance 
by  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  loan  guarantee 
under  this  Act,  with  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions aa  are  applicable  to  applications  for 
grants  under  the  applicable  Medical  Facili- 
ties Act  and  with  any  assurance  made  in  the 
application  or  other  documents  submitted  to 
the  Secretary,  the  appropriate  State  agency, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  metropolitan 
area  health  planning  body  for  grants  or  loan 
guarantees  under  this  Act.  Such  enforcement 
shall  include  the  initiation  of  appropriate 
legal  action  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  compel 
such  compliance." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  ccKnmlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  tortured  all  reason  and  fact 
in  an  attempt  to  justify  this  special  pri- 
vilege bUl. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  well  below 
the  national  average  in  vmemployment. 
"Hie  District  of  Columbia  has  the  most 
lush  and  constant  pa3rroll  of  any  com- 
parable city  in  the  entire  United  States, 
and  one  of  the  lowest  tax  rates.  So,  In 
order  to  justify  the  necessity  for  this  kind 
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of  bill  and  raid  up>on  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers  

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
highest  per  capita  earnings  of  any 
metropolitan  area  or  city  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  highest  per  capita 
what? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Earnings  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  Is  absolutely  right.  I  said  the 
lushest  peyrtdl  per  capita  of  any  city  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  particularly  torturing  reason  to 
say,  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bhothhx)  that  this  bill  could  be 
justified  on  the  basis  that  there  are  x 
number  of  tourists  coming  into  this  city 
and,  therefore,  these  hospital  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  them.  How  in  the 
world  anyone  could  justify,  evoi  in  part, 
this  kind  of  a  raid  upon  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  because  of  the  visitors 
who  come  to  Washington  is  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

I  say  to  you,  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  ,  this  bill  is  sheer 
fiscal  madness. 

I  urge  Memb«^  to  look  at  the  report, 
pages  5  and  6,  under  the  title  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972  grant  allocations  to  States  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities. 

Read  what  you  get  in  your  States  by 
way  of  grant  allocations  and  then  com- 
pare it  with  what  is  proposed  here  for  a 
half  doeen  private  hospitals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  unconscionable 
raid  upon  the  Nation's  taxpayers  and  it 
ought  to  be  defeated  out  of  hand. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  AsuuiErHY)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  for 
the  fight  they  have  made  here  this  after- 
noon,  in  an  effort  to  kill  this  measure 
which  never  should  have  been  approved 
by  the  House  District  Committee. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House:  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  when  Congressman  Hun- 
CATE  advised  me  that  he  was  leaving  the 
District  Committee  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  work  on  the  District  Committee 
was  taking  too  much  of  his  time.  Mr. 
HuNGATE  has  made  an  excellent  sub- 
committee chairman  and  I  have  granted 
every  request  that  he  has  made  of  me 
as  chairman,  and  referred  all  the  bills 
that  would  come  under  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  to  him  for  his  consider- 
ation. 

I  was  distressed  to  read  a  statement 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Star  and  in  the 
Sunday  Star,  written  by  Stephen  Green, 
a  reporter  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  during  the  past  12  months  trying 
to  cause  disruptions  in  the  House  District 
Committee.  I  have  compiled  a  book  of 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Green  and  in 
each  of  these  articles  there  are  deroga- 
tory and  distorted  statements  concern- 
ing the  House  District  Committee. 

No  lobbyist  has  contacted  me  concern- 
ing any  of  the  controversial  bills  that 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  and  forwarded 
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to  the  House  during  the  past  2  or  3 
we^M.  In  fact,  I  have  not  been  bothered 
by  lobbyists  at  all  and  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Green  is  an  absolute  lie. 

Mr.  Green  states  that  a  former  clerk 
of  the  committee  had  me  postpone  a 
committee  hearing  one  day  last  week 
from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  when,  in  fact, 
I  was  in  South  Carolina  visiting  my  elder 
sister  who  is  seriou^y  ill  in  the  Green- 
viDe,  S.C,  hospital.  I  could  not  return 
to  Washington  in  time  for  a  committee 
meeting  on  Monday  and  so  advised  each 
member  of  the  committee.  I  also  ad- 
vised that  I  was  calling  the  meeting  for 
the  next  day,  which  would  be  Tuesday, 
and  neither  Bill  McLeod  nor  any  other 
person,  had  anything  to  do  with  my 
changing  the  date  of  the  fuU  committee 
meeting. 

I  have  requested  the  Speaker  to  allo- 
cate a  special  room  for  Mr.  Hungate  and 
his  subcommittee  cm  three  occasions 
during  the  past  6  nu>nths;  however,  the 
Speaker  was  unable  to  locate  any  space 
for  this  purpose.  Another  lie  this  re- 
porter had  made  concerned  Congress- 
man Jacobs  and  the  appointment  of  sub- 
committee chairmen.  I  have  no  personal 
reasons  or  objections  against  Mr.  Jacobs 
and  have  always  liked  him  even  though 
we  might  not  have  agreed  with  the  seni- 
ority rule.  I  was  a  very  good  friend  of 
Mr.  Jacobs'  father  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

I  h<HJe  that  Mr.  Hohgati  will  call  the 
newspaper  and  straighten  this  matter  out 
with  this  unreliabla^reporter  as  I  have 
complained  to  the  Star  olBcials  and  have 
made  an  effort  to  keep  reporters  out  of 
the  committee  who  continuously  bank 
one  member  against  another  with  das- 
tardly lies. 

When  a  bill  is  reported  to  the  full 
committee,  all  26  members  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  amend  or  review  a  bill  that 
has  been  reported  by  the  subcommittee. 
There  were  several  members  that  ob- 
jected to  several  portions  of  three  or  four 
bUls  tied  together  and  sent  to  the  House 
by  the  Senate  that  were  reported  to  the 
full  committee  by  Mr.  Hungates  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  11628,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1072. 

The  health  facilities  construction  pro- 
gram envisioned  under  HJl.  1162a  and 
its  predecessor  legislation  Public  Law  90- 
457  is  illustrative  of  a  unique  planning 
partnership  of  government,  community 
and  health  facilities. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  increasing  health  care  costs 
which  are  basic  to  a  national  program  of 
health  insurance,  the  need  for  more  ef- 
fective community  plaiming  of  health  fa- 
cility needs  is  of  maximum  importance. 
The  program  envisioned  under  HJl. 
11628  is  a  model  which  requires  the  re- 
view and  consideration  by  each  of  our 
major  metropolitan  areas.  Elements  of 
control  Included  in  this  legislation  are 
the  necessity  that  each  proposed  project 
be  subjected  to  the  priorities  and  subjec- 
tive need  criteria  of  both  the  official  State 
level  health  facility  planning  body  and 
the  metropolitan  area  nongovernmental 
body.  The  third  assurance  that  the  pro- 
gram will  acccxnplish  its  objectives  is  the 


legislative  inclusion  of  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I 

Specifically  as  the  result  of  research 
by  those  groups  and  the  facility  and 
service  groups  themselves  the  HJl.  11628 
program  was  devised.  It  does  not  include 
any  additional  general  acute  hospital 
beds  since  there  exists  no  evidence  of  the 
need  for  such.  It  concentrates  on  the 
modernization  and  expansion  at  out- 
patient clinical  and  emergency  room  fa- 
cilities. In  our  recent  health  manpower 
legislation  hearing,  we  heard  that  we 
were  facing  a  cnicial  shortage  of  health 
manpower  resources.  We  heard  further 
that  no  order  to  effect  corrective  changes 
within  the  health  care  delivery  system 
that  we  must  expand  the  24-bour  serv- 
ice facilities  and  the  clinical  diagnostic 
and  treatment  facilities  of  existing 
health  care  institutions.  You  will  recall 
that  Congress  reviewed  and  revised  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  pro- 
gram funding  emphasis  to  meet  those 
needs. 

The  program  envisioned  with  H.R. 
11628  thus  represents  the  results  of 
an  extremely  well  conceived  evaluation 
of  community  and  national  considera- 
tions. One  project  in  which  I  am  per- 
sonally deeply  oraicemed  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Children's  Hospital  construc- 
tion program.  While  partial  funding 
was  provided  under  Pubhc  Law  90-457, 
the  second  phase  requirements  were  held 
because  of  the  lack  of  funding  availabil- 
ity. This  project  will  result  in  a  facility 
whose  service  program  is  already  well 
known.  I  believe  that  the  reaaoo  this  Na- 
tion has  achieved  its  greatziess  is  that  it 
has  invested  wisely  in  its  children  and 
their  health.  The  Children's  Hospital 
project  is  illustrative  of  such  an  invest- 
ment and  deserves  the  support  of  every 
member  of  this  body. 

The  concern  as  to  the  request  for  grant 
funding  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  District  of  Columbia  health  care  fa- 
cilities must  be  spoken  to.  Coogres  in  its 
wisdom  has  limited  the  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Because  of  this. 
Congress  has  and  must  continue  to  as- 
sume certain  otherwise  immet  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  provision  of  financial  assistance 
for  construction  of  health  care  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
one  of  these  responsibihties  assumed  by 
Congress  over  the  years.  Tht  record  is 
clear,  it  has  been  spoken  to  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dq>artment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  each  of 
the  last  five  administrations. 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  fact  that 
industry  has  historically  been  responsive 
to  the  community's  request  for  contribu- 
tions. Government  along  with  indiistry 
in  each  of  our  States  has  been  of  major 
assistance  in  meeting  these  constnKtion 
costs.  These  opportunities  exist  only  in  a 
unique  way  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Federal  Government  is  our  indus- 
trial base  providing  health  care  benefits 
either  directly  or  indirectly  for  some  70 
percent  of  our  population.  The  Federal 
Government  serves  the  State,  county, 
city  fimctional  authority  and  therefore 
becomes  both  our  industrial  base  and 
governmental  structure.  This  dual  re- 
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sponsibility  serves  as  the  essential  base 
of  financial  support. 

I  ask  your  support  of  HJl.  11628  to 
bring  EWstrict  of  Columbia  Hospitals  into 
a  position  Identical  to  the  hospitals  in 
each  State  of  the  Union.  The  provision 
of  grrant  funds  and  the  availability  of 
loan  interest  subsidy  are  the  factors  to 
be  equated.  They  have  been  equated 
within  HJl.  11628  and  must  be  consid- 
ered and  acc^ted. 

Mrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  add  my 
support  for  the  passage  of  HJl.  11628. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1972.  Tills 
is  a  vital  and  timely  bill,  and  I  commend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  and 
its  chalrmsm  (Mr.  McMh^lan)  for  Its  fine 
work  In  bringing  the  bill  before  us  for 
consideration  at  this  time. 

The  bill  authorizes  supplementary 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  help  meet 
the  costs  of  projects  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  nonprofit  private  hospitals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  costs 
of  projects  for  the  constnwtion  and 
modernization  of  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  out- 
patient facilities,  rehabilitation  facilities. 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
communty  health  centers  In  the  city.  All 
of  these  types  of  health  facilities  are 
essential  to  the  total  health  care  system 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  whole 
metropolitan  area. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  in  the  city.  The  District  of 
Columbia  does  not  have  the  same  re- 
sources to  pay  for  the  development  of 
Its  health  care  system  as  do  the  50  States. 
Although  it  has  received  aid  from  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  and 
modernization  program,  this  aid  has  not 
been  anywhere  adequate  to  its  needs. 
Allotment  of  grant  assistance  imder  the 
Hill-Burton  program  is  based  for  the 
most  part  <hi  two  separate  criteria,  both 
of  which  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
District.  First,  the  ratio  of  hospital  beds 
per  thousand  beds  is  higher  in  the  Dis- 
trict than  In  any  of  the  States  because 
of  the  very  high  ix>pulati(Hi  density  here. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  per  capita  in- 
come to  allot  funds  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  works  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has 
one  of  the  highest  per  capita  incomes  in 
the  coimtry.  Because  the  city  is  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government,  a  preponder- 
ance of  its  high-income  residents  are 
temporary  residents,  who  do  not  feel  the 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  maintenance  ot  the  hospitals  here 
that  they  do  to  the  hospitals  In  their 
home  conmiunities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  hospitals  still  have  to  provide 
services  to  these  temporary  residents  and 
to  a  large  proportion  of  persons  in  neigh- 
boring Maryland  and  Virginia. 

This  whole  situation  puts  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  gross  disadvantage 
when  they  need  to  raise  funds  to  proceed 
with  natural  growth  and  modernization. 
Health  facilities  age  quickly  and  must 


continue  to  modernize  and  update  if  they 
are  to  keep  pace  with  constantly  improv- 
ing techniques  of  medical  care. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Congress  has  fulfilled  its  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  here  In  the  Fed- 
eral city.  In  1946,  the  Hospital  Center  Act 
provided  aid  for  the  construction  of  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center.  In  1962, 
Public  Law  87-460  authorized  grants  for 
the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the 
George  Washington  University  Hospital. 
The  most  important  program  enacted  by 
the  Congress  for  the  construction  of 
health  facilities  in  the  District  was  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  Facilities 
Construction  Act  of  1968.  This  legislation 
authorized  a  total  of  over  $80  million  in 
project  grants  and  loans  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  health  facilities. 
The  1968  act  expires  at  the  completion 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  for  consideration  today  will  con- 
tinue the  fine  work  that  legislation  began. 
There  still  exists  a  considerable  back- 
log of  need  for  improvement  of  health 
faculties  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  HJl.  11628,  when  enacted  into  law, 
will  help  to  correct.  Projects  begun  under 
the  1968  legislation  need  additional  fund- 
ing If  they  are  to  be  brought  to 
completion. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  truly  the 
Federal  city  and  serves,  in  certain  re- 
spects, the  entire  Nation.  Tourism  is  high, 
and  when  visitors  are  strickm  with  ill- 
ness or  injury  during  their  visits  here,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  hospitals  here 
to  take  care  of  them. 

If  the  hospitals  in  the  District  are  to 
meet  this  responsibility  as  well  as  the 
continuing  responsibility  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  Its  own  residents,  they 
must  receive  financial  assistance  that  no 
one  can  provide  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress.  This  bill,  HJl. 
11628,  will  provide  that  assistance  and 
I  urge  its  Inunedlate  and  unanimous 
passage  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  great  concern 
and  interest  Speaker  Emeritus  John  W. 
McCormack  has  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

John  W.  McCormack  feels  so  keenly 
with  regard  to  this  legislation  that  he 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  In  favor  of  its 
passage,  one  of  the  few  times  he  left  the 
bedside  of  his  beloved  wife. 

I  mention  this  to  my  colleagues  to  il- 
lustrate what  passage  of  this  legislation 
means  to  the  man  who  dedicated  much 
of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  hospi- 
tals in  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  the 
United  States. 

I  include  at  this  point,  the  testimony  of 
John  W.  McCormack  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Statement  bt  John  W.  McCormack 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  present  for  the  record  a  statement  of  mjp 
Interest  In  the  hospitals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  discussing  continued  support 
of  the  construction  of  needed  medical  facili- 
ties, we  should  consider  the  congressional 
actions  that  have  resulted  In  significant 
achievements  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
all  of  these  actions.  I  have  been  a  staunch 
advocate  in  the  Interest  of  providing  for  the 
backlog  of  needed  medical  facilities. 


In  1951.  the  Hospital  Center  Act  waa 
amended  to  authorize  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  or  renovating 
hospital  facilities  In  the  District.  The  District 
of  Columbia  was  required  to  repay  50  percent 
of  the  Federal  contribution.  This  was  lowered 
to  30  percent  in  1958  with  respect  to  grants 
made  after  that  time.  Under  the  1951  and 
subsequent  amendments,  grants  of  (17.420,- 
453  have  been  made  for  projects  having  an 
estimated  cost  of  approximately  $44,400,000. 
The  Act  expired  In  1962. 

In  1962  legislation  (P.L.  87-460)  was  en- 
acted authorizing  grants  up  to  $2.5  million 
for  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  an 
addition  to  George  Washington  University 
Hospital.  Funds  for  this  purpose  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  In  the  fiscal  year 
1964  and  the  project  Is  now  complete.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Hospital  Center  Act  and  P.L.  87- 
460.  both  of  which  applied  solely  to  the  Dis- 
trict, Federal  financial  assistance  has  been 
given  for  the  construction  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  In  Washington 
through  two  generally  applicable  Federal 
programs — the  wartime  defense  housing  and 
public  works  program,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  L,anham  Act,  and  the  program  author- 
ized by  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  commonly  called  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  Lanham  Act,  two  hospitals  in 
the  District  received  a  Federal  contribution 
of  $5,655.Q»C.  Under  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
a  total  of  »7, 194,000  In  grants  was  approved 
through  fiscal  year  1966  for  27  projecu  in  the 
District.  The'ajUotment  of  funds  to  the  Dis- 
trict, whlc^;l  takes  Into  account  per  capita 
income  and  piopulatlon.  is  low  In  relationship 
to  the  facility  construction  problem. 

The  fwesent  bill  (HR  11628)  Is  an  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  90-457.  I  personally  sup- 
ported the  latter  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
The  1968  Act  (PL  90-457)  provided  80 
million  dollars  in  grants  and  loans  toward 
meeting  a  backlog  of  needs.  TTils  backlog 
was  catised  by  Federal  legislative  Inequities 
within  the  Federal  Health  Facilities  Acts  as 
they  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
present  bill  (HR  11628)  provides  72  mlUlon 
dollars  in  grants  and  loan  Interest  subsidies. 
It  encompasses  the  individual  and  collective 
efforts  of  the  non-profit  health  care  insti- 
tutions to  meet  community  health  needs 
in  the  most  effective  and  economical  man- 
ner. It  provides  for  completion  of  several 
projects  which  are  currently  under  con- 
struction. 

Sponsors  of  projects  for  construction  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  experience  serious 
difficulty  In  raising  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  thereof.  In  local  city,  county. 
and  state  Jurisdictions  throughout  the 
country,  financial  assistance  to  meet  hos- 
pital construction  fund  requirements  Is 
forthcoming  from  the  governments  In  ad- 
dition to  individual  and  industrial  contri- 
butions. The  grant  program  is  equivalent  to 
the  bond  Issues  and  direct  contributions  In 
other  Jurisdictions.  Because  of  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  upwards 
of  70r'r  of  the  population  is  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  its  supportive 
Industries,  no  such  possibility  exists. 

A  dynamic  and  critical  approach  to  meet- 
ing community  needs  as  set  forth  within 
this  legislation,  emphasizes  the  provision  of 
outpatient  diagnostic  and  treatment  facil- 
ities and  the  use  of  low  cost  extended  care 
services.  The  legislation  provides  for  the 
replacement  ot  outmoded,  uneconomical, 
and  inefficient  facilities  and  therefore  com- 
pels cost  consciousness.  Incentive  matching 
funds  ratios  emphasize  this  with  66^,  per 
cent  for  extended  care  and  diagnostic  treat- 
ment facilities  and  50  per  cent  for  modern- 
ization and  new  construction. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  will  continue 
the  obligation  of  Congress  to  the  hospitals 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  guiding  this 
bill  ttirougb  passage  during  this  aeosion. 

I   thsnk  you  for  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  8peaker,  I  have  not 
been  here  for  all  of  the  debate  <m  this 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  additional  medical  facilities 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  after 
reading  the  report  and  hearing  what  I 
have,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  bill 
and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  it. 
Here  is  <Hie  of  those  occasions  when 
we  can  express  ours^ves  on  an  authoriz- 
ing piece  of  legislation  and  in  my  opinion 
the  level  of  authorization  is  far  too  high, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  on  our  Ap- 
propriatkns  Committee  being  whip- 
sawed  again  by  those  who  say  we  have  to 
appropriate  the  money,  because  the  C<m- 
greas  has  authorized  it. 

Now  when  the  regular  HEW  appro- 
priation bin  was  before  us,  we  included 
$24  million  for  grants  and  $16.5  million 
for  loans,  which  was,  as  I  recall,  for 
Providence,  Rogers,  Children's,  and 
Georgetown  University  Hospitals.  Now  I 
see  here  In  this  report  it  calls  for  addi- 
tional amounts  for  Children's,  George- 
town. Rogers,  and  George  Washington 
Hospitals,  and  planning  for  Caf  ritz,  Co- 
lumbia. Providence,  and  Sibley. 

Now  I  am  not  opposed  to  fulfilling  our 
responsibility  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  I  think  up  to  this  point  we 
have  been  very  generous  when  one  con- 
siders what  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  receiving  as  against  what  the  en- 
tire rest  of  the  country  has  been  getting 
for  grants  and  loans  for  hospital  con- 
struction. 

I  realize  there  is  a  peculiar  problem 
when  one  considers  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's lack  of  corporate  gifts  that  we 
normaUy  count  on  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  But  as  I  recall,  the  per 
capita  income  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  one  of  the  highest  if  not  the 
highest  in  the  country,  "nie  gentlemen 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bkothhx)  and  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gum)  make  the  point 
that  these  hospitals  serve  their  constit- 
uencies to  a  great  degree,  and  they  make 
very  moving  arguments  in  behalf  of  their 
beleaguered  constituency. 

The  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Mr.  Pauhtsoy)  says  these 
hospitals  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
serving  only  the  three-quarters  erf  a  mil- 
lion people  here  in  the  District,  but  the 
3  million  people  living  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  It  seems 
to  me  these  very  rich  constituencies  in 
nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia  ought  to 
be  paying  their  way  proportionately  for 
the  construction  of  these  hospitals.  They 
have  a  corporate  base  from  which  to 
draw  and  certainly  a  very  high  paid  or 
salaried  group  of  people. 

If  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  feel  they  are  being  short- 
changed in  the  allotment  of  Hill-Burton 
funds.  I  would  suggest  they  all  thf«e  get 
together  in  a  pooling  of  their  resources 
to  get  the  job  done  as  far  as  hospital 
construction  and  modemizatian  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  just  might  propose  legislattcn  this  com- 
ing year  that  would  provide  for  this 
pooling  of  resources. 
We  simply  do  not  have  the  kind  of 


money  available  from  Federal  sources 
alone  to  build  an  the  hospitals  and  mod- 
ernize the  existing  ones  required.  The 
rest  of  the  country  has  the  same  needs 
as  the  immediate  Washington  area,  and 
those  at  us  from  out  in  the  hinterlands 
would  like  to  see  the  same  kind  of  private 
Individual  effort  being  made  in  this  lo- 
cale as  we  are  required  to  make. 

This  is  just  too  much  to  be  asked  to 
go  through  the  hoop  for  again  so  soon, 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  <g>posing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKEEL  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  IhIL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  25,  noes  69. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call 
tiieroU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^^re — yeas  160,  nays  200,  not  voting  72, 
as  follows : 
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Abourezk 

AbzUK 

Adams 
iWddabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Anminzlo 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Brasco 
BroyUIl,  Va. 
Bucfaanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burtoa 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Carney 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Oeller 
Clar 

Collins,  lU. 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis.  8.C. 
Dellentnck 
Dell  urns 
Dom 
Dow 
IJrlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
■ckhardt 
■dwmrds,  CalU. 
BUberg 
FasceU 
Flab 
Flood 

Fcrd,  Gerald  R. 
9ord, 
WimamD. 


Fraaer 

Prellnghujrsen 

Frenael 

Garmatz 

Oettya 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oteen,  Pa. 

Oude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoaki 

Hyts,  Mass. 

Hogan 

Holiflekl 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskt 

Koch 

Kyros 

lAtta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

McClory 

UcCloekey 

McFaD        J 

Mrtflllan  ! 

Maodonald. 


Kadden 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metealfs 


Miller.  Calif. 

Iflnlsb 

Mitchen 

Mouagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moeber 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Hatcher 

Nedsl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Oljey 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Boblaon,  N.T. 

Sodino 

Boe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Bcbeuer 

Bchwtngtl 

Sdberling 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smitti,  Iowa 

BnjKter 


Staggers 

Udan 

Wilson. 

Stanton. 

TTIItwfcti 

CbarlasH. 

J.wmiam 

Van  Deerlin 

Wolff 

Stokes 

Van  Ik 

Wright 

Stratton 

WaMle 

Tates 

Stacker 

Wbalen 

Tatron 

TiemaxL 

Williams 

Zablockl 

MATS— 200 

Abbitt 

Fountain 

Pettis 

Abemethy 

Pfcey 

Peyser 

Andenon,Ill 

Oallflanakls 

Pkrkle 

Andrewa. 

Goodling 

Ptmie 

N.DaJc. 

Gray 

PoS 

Archer 

Griffin 

PoweU 

Arends 

Groas 

Price,  Tex. 

Ashbrook 

Grover 

PurceU 

Asplnall 

Hagan 

Qule 

Bennett 

Haley 

Quillen 

Betts 

Bailshack 

Bevui 

Schmidt 

lf-~tgll 

Blaggi 

Haraha 

Rartck 

Blester 

Harvey 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

Hays 

Roberts 

Bow 

Heckler,  Mas£ 

.    Robinson,  Va. 

Bray 

Heinz 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

Ruppe 

Brooks 

Hinis 

HuUi 

Broomfleld 

HOSDMT 

Rsnrlfn«n 

Brotzman 

HuU 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Bungate 

Say  lor 

Brown,  Obio 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Sctimttz 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ichord 

Schneebell 

Burleson,  Tei 

Scott 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

aebeUus 

Bymee.  Wis. 

Jonas 

fUmop 

CabeU 

Sbrtver 

Caffery 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skuhits 

Camp 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slark 

Carter 

Kazen 

Smith,  NT. 

Cederberg 

Keating 

Stanton. 

ChappeU 

Kemp 

James  V. 

Clancy 

King 

Steed 

Clai« 

Kuykendall 

Steele 

Clausen, 

Kyi 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

DonH. 

Landgrebe 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Cleveland 

Ltoyd 

Stubblefield 

OoUier 

Long.  La. 

TUcott 

Collins.  Tex. 

Long.  Md. 

Taylor 

Colmer 

McColllster 

Teague.  Calif. 

Oonable 

McOormack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Coughlln 

McCulloch 

Terry 

Crane 

McOade 

Thompson.  Gs. 

Curlin 

McDonald, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Mich. 

Tbone 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Mc£wen 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  Oa. 

McKay 

Vigor!  to 

Davis,  Wis. 

McKinney 

Wampler 

de  la  Garza 

Mabon 

Ware 

Delaney 

MaUllard 

Wballey 

Denbola^ 

Mann 

White 

Dennis 

Mathias,  Calif 

Whltehurst 

Devlne 

Mathls.Ga. 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

Mayne 

Widnall 

Downing 

Mazaolt 

Wiggins 

Duncan 

Meeds 

WUaon.  Bob 

Edmondson 

Michel 

Winn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Wyatt 

Bscta 

Mills.  Md. 

WyUe 

Eshleman 

Mln«K»ll 

Toung.  Fla. 

Evans.  Colo. 

MlzeU 

Findley 

Montgomery 

Toung,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Myers 

£lon 

Flowers 

NlrJjolK 

Zwarh 

Foley 

O'Konski 

Porsythe 

Passman 
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Anderson, 

Dwyer 

MarUn 

Tenn. 

Edwards.  La. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Erlenbom 

Mink 

Ashley 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MoUoban 

Badlllo 

Flynt 

MCKS 

Baker 

Fxilton.  Tenn. 

O'Hara 

Baring 

Puqua 

G-Nelll 

Belcher 

Galiagber 

Patman 

Bell 

Gaydos 

Pelly 

Blanton 

Goldwater 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Graaso 

Pucinakl 

Boland 

Griffiths 

Rees 

Boiling 

Gubser 

Beld,  N.T. 

Oaiey.  N.T. 

HaU 

Rousselot 

Chamberlain 

Hanna 

Rikes 

Cblsholm 

amith.  OalU. 

Conte 

Hebert 

Spence 

Conyers 

Hlcks,WMh. 

Dent 

Barton 

SuUlvan                            { 

Derwtnakl 

Karth 

Symington 

Dlggs 

Laadnim 

Tbompeon,  If  .J. 

Dingen 

Lujan 

Veysey 

Donotaue 

MoOlure 

Waggonner 

Dowdy 

McKerttt 

Wydler 
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So  the  bin  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  atmounced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  HaU. 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  New  Jersey  wtth  ICra. 
Dwyer. 

B4r.  CNeUl  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Waggonner  wtth  Mr.  Bousselot. 

Mrs.  Chlabolm  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Al»b«mA  with  Mr.  Spenoe. 

Mr.  Mills  of  ArkanflM  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  HortOD. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  ChUlagher  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mrs.  Qrlfflths  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.   Orafiso  with   Mr.   Chamberlain. 

ifr.  Moes  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Hlcka  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  F\iqua  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  TIERNAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  HAG  AN  and  WIDNALL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTION 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  taike  from  the 
Speaker's  table  for  immediate  consider- 
aUor.  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2878)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  2878 

An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 

Ejection  Act.  and  for  other  purpoeee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seytate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  1-1100  et  seq.),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec  l-llOl),  is  amended  (A)  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  Immediately  after  "That",  (B)  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (3)  thereof  the  words 
"at  large".  (C)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2) 
thereof  the  final  "and",  and  (D)  by  redes- 
ignating clause  (3)  as  clause  (4),  (E)  by 
adding  a  new  clause  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)   Alternates  to  the  officials  referred  to 
m  clauses  ( 1 )  and  (2)  above,  where  permitted 
by  political  party  rules;  and", 
and,    (P)    by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(b)  Candidates  for  office  participating  in 
an   election   of   the   officials   referred    to   in 


clauses  (3)  and  (3).  or  designated  pursu- 
ant to  clauM  (4),  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  elected  or  designated,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  large  or  by  precinct  or 
ward." 

(2)  Subsection  (3)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1102).  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  The  term  'qualified  elector'  means 
any  person  (A)  who,  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing In  an  election  under  this  Act,  has  re- 
sided or  has  been  domiciled  In  the  District 
continuously  during  the  thirty-day  period 
ending  on  the  day  of  such  election.  (B)  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (C)  who  is. 
or  win  be  on  the  day  of  the  next  election,  at 
least  eighteen  years  old.  (D)  who  has  never 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  in  the  United 
States,  or  if  he  has  been  so  convicted,  has 
been  pardoned  or  Is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  court  with  respect  there- 
to, (E)  who  Is  not  mentally  Incompetent  as 
adjudged  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  (P)  who  certifies  that  he  does  not 
claim,  and  has  not,  within  thirty  days  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  day  of  the  election, 
claimed  the  right  to  vote  or  vuted  In  any 
election  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia)." 

(3)  Subsection  (4|  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1102)  is  amended  by 
deleting  "a  school"  and  by  Inserting  the 
word  "an"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1104),  is  amended  by 
striking  "$60  per  day.  wtth  a  limit  of  $2600 
per  annum"  and  iiisertlng  "$75  per  day  with 
a  limit  of  $11,250  per  annum"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-1105),  is  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "including  upon  approval  by 
majority  vote  of  the  City  Council,  referen- 
dums.  advisory  elections,  and  other  commu- 
nity elections  such  as  those  for  model  cities 
programs,  as  part  of  any  regular  election". 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
secLiun  5  oi  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
1-1105),  is  amended  by  striking  ••official' 
and  Inserting  ••sample"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(7 1  Paragraph  (4)  of  subcection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
1-1105).  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
•'school". 

(8)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1105)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  "para- 
graphs (1),  (21,  (3),  or  (4)"  and  by  insert- 
ing -'paragraphs  (1),  (3),  or  (3)"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  (B)  by  Inserting  after  '•(69 
Stat,  584)"  the  words  "as  amended." 

(9)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
1-1105),  Is  amended  (A)  by  redesignating 
subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  as  subsections 
(c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively,  and  (B)  by 
adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  Board  shall,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  May  of 
each  presidential  election  year,  conduct  a 
presidential  preference  primary  election 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  In  which  the 
registered  qualified  voters  therein  may  ex- 
press their  preference  for  candidates  of  each 
political  party  of  the  District  of  Coli^bla 
for  nomination  for  President. 

'•(2)  No  person  shaU  l>e  listed  on  the  bal- 
lot as  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent In  such  primary  unless  there  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Board  no  later  than 
forty-five  days  before  the  date  of  such  presi- 
dential primary  election  a  petition  on  behalf 
of  his  candidacy  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  at  least  one  thousand  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  regis- 
tered under  section  7  of  this  Act.  and  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  nominee. 

"(3)  Candidates  for  delegate  and  alter- 
nates where  permitted  by  political  party 
rules  to  a  particular  political  party  national 
convention  convened  to  nominate  that  par- 


ty's candldat*  for  President  shall  be  listed 
on  the  baUot  of  the  presidential  preference 
primary  held  under  this  Act  as : 

"  (A)  slates  of  candidates  for  delegates  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident: Provided,  That  there  shall  have  been 
filed  with  the  Board,  no  later  than  forty-five 
days  before  the  date  of  such  presidential  pri- 
mary, a  petition  on  behalf  of  such  slate's  can- 
didacy signed  by  the  candidates  on  the  slate, 
the  candidates  for  nomination  for  President 
supported  by  the  slate,  and  by  at  least  one 
thousaiid  qualified  electors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  are  registered  under  section  7 
of  this  Act,  and  of  the  same  political  party  as 
the  qualified  voters  of  such  slate; 

"(B)  as  slates  of  candidates  for  delegates 
not  committed  to  support  any  named  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  president:  Pro- 
vided. That  there  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  Boaird.  no  later  than  forty-five  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  presidential  primary,  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  such  slate's  candidacy, 
signed  by  the  candidates  on  the  slate  and  by 
at  least  one  thousand  qualified  electors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  registered  un- 
der section  7  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  as  the  qualified  voters  and  such 
slate: 

"(C)  as  an  individual  candidate  for  dele- 
gate supporting  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  President:  Provided.  That  such  candi- 
date for  delegate  shall  have  comnlied  with 
subsection  (a)  section  8  of  this  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1108)  and  the  petition  referred 
to  that  subsection  Is  signed  by  the  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  President  supported 
by  such  candidate  for  delegate,  and 

"(D)  as  an  individual  not  committed  to 
support  any  named  candidate  for  nomination 
for  President ;  Provided,  That  such  candidate 
for  delegate  shall  have  complied  with  sub- 
section (a)  section  8  of  this  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  1-1108) . 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  (a)  arrange  the  ballot 
for  the  presidential  preference  primary  so  as 
to  enable  each  voter  to  indicate  his  choice  for 
presidential  nominee  and  for  the  slate  of 
delegates  and  alternates  pledged  to  support 
that  prospective  nominee  with  one  mark,  and 
provide  an  alternative  to  vote  for  individual 
delegates  or  uncommitted  slates  of  delegates 
and  (b)  clearly  indicate  on  the  baJIot  the  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  President  which  a 
slate  or  candidate  for  delegate  supports. 

"(5)  The  delegates  and  alternate  delegates, 
of  each  political  party  within  the  District  of 
Colombia  to  the  national  convention  of  that 
party  convened  for  the  nomination  of  the 
candidate  of  that  political  party  for  Presi- 
dent, elected  In  accordiftnce  with  this  Act, 
shall  be  obligated  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
for  nomination  who  received  at  least  a  plu- 
rality of  the  votes  cast  in  the  presidential 
preference  primary  for  all  such  candidates  of 
that  party  for  President  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  which  such  delegates  were 
elected  on  the  first  and  second  ballots  cast 
at  that  convention  for  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent, or  until  such  time  as  such  candidate 
receiving  a  plurality  of  such  vote  cast  in  the 
presidential  preference  primary  withdraws 
his  candidacy,  but  on  subsequent  ballots  so 
cast  each  such  delegate  shall  be  free  to  cast 
his  ballots  m  his  discretion  without  re- 
striction. 

"(6)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify 
such  additional  detaUs  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(10)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1105)  is  amended  by 
striking  "persona  not  absent  from  the  District 
but  who  are  physically  unable",  and  insert- 
ing "either  persona  temporarUy  absent  from 
the  District  or  persons  physically  unable"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(11)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1107)  is  amended  by 
striking  In  the  second  sentence  "person"  and 
inserting  "qualified  elector". 

(12)  Paragraph   (1)    of  subsection   (d)   of 
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section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1107) , 
is  amended  (A)  by  striking  from  clause  (A) 
the  words  "odd-numbered  calendar  year  and 
of  each  presidential  election  year"  and  insert- 
ing "even- numbered  year"  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  (B)  by  striking  from  clause  (B)  the 
words  "presidential  election"  and  Inserting 
"even-numbered"'  in  lieu  thereof,  and  (C)  by 
Inserting  In  clause  (c).  after  the  word  spe- 
cial", the  words,  "or  runoff." 

(13)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Candidates  for  offices  referred  to  In 
clause  ( 1 )  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  and 
for  offices  designated  pursuant  to  clause  (3) 
of  such  section  shedl  be  the  persons  registered 
under  section  7  who  have  been  nominated 
for  such  office  by  p)etitlons  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  In  accordance  with  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  buj^  not  later  than 
forty-five  days  before  the  dfete  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  signed  by  the  following  minimum 
number  of  qualified  electors  duly  registered 
under  section  7  of  the  same  political  party 
as  the  nominee: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  petitions  nominating 
candidates  for  offices  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  and  of  peti- 
tions nominating  candidates  designated  for 
election  at  large  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of 
such  section,  signatures  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred such  electors; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  petitions  nominating 
candidates  for  offices  designated  for  election 
from  a  ward  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  such 
section,  signatures  of  at  least  fifty  such  elec- 
tors residing  in  such  ward,  or  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  registered  electors  of  such 
party  residing  In  such  ward,  whichever  is 
less;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  petitions  nominating 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Delegate  and  for 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  of  $200  In  the 
form  of  currency,  surety  or  a  bond,  at  the 
choice  of  the  candidate.  Such  guarantee  shall 
be  forfeited  by  the  candidate  in  the  event 
he  falls  to  receive  at  least  5  per  centum  of 
the  vote  cast  In  the  election  for  which  he 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Board.  In  the 
event  such  candidate  received  at  least  5 
per  centum  of  the  vote  cast,  the  guarantee 
shall  be  returned  In  full." 

(14)  Subsection  (2)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  such  person  shall  hold  elected  of- 
fice pursuant  to  this  Act  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  since  the  beginning  of 
the  one-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  election  In  which  he  was  elected  to  such 
office;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  elected  from 
a  ward,  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  since  the  beginning 
of  the  one-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  election  In  which  he  was  elected  to  such 
office,  and  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  ward 
from  which  he  was  elected  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  six-month  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  such  election; 

and  Is  a  qualified  elector  registered  under 
section  7  of  this  Act." 

(15)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1108)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  In  each  election  of  officials  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.  and  in  each  election  of  officials 
designated  for  election  at  large  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  of  such  section,  the  Board  shall 
arrange  the  ballot  of  each  party  to  enable 
the  registered  voters  of  such  party  to  vote 
separately  for  each  official  duly  qualified  and 
nominated  for  election  to  such  office;  and 

"  (2)  In  each  election  of  officials  deelgnated, 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  for  election  from  a  ward,  the 


Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each  party 
to  enable  the  registered  voters  of  such  par- 
ty, residing  in  such  ward,  to  vote  8«)arately 
for  each  official  duly  qualified  anq  nomi- 
nated from  such  ward  for  election, to  such 
office  from  such  ward."  - 

(16)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1108),  Is  amended  by 
striking  "August  15"  and  inserting  "the  third 
Tuesday  In  August"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(17)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•  ( i )  Each  candidate  in  a  primary  election 
for  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  petition  ( 1 )  filed  with 
the  Board  not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
before  the  date  of  such  primary  election; 
(2)  signed  by  qualified  electors  registered 
under  section  7  of  this  Act  equal  In  num- 
ber to  1  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
such  electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  of  the  same  poUtluU  party  as  the 
nominee,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Board  as  of  the  ninety-ninth  day  before  the 
date  of  such  primary  election,  or  by  two 
thousand  of  such  qualified  electors  who  are 
of  the  same  political  party  as  the  nominee, 
whichever  is  less,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
one  hundred  qualified  electors.  A  nominat- 
ing petition  for  a  candidate  In  a  primary 
election  for  the  office  of  Delegate  may  not 
be  circulated  for  signature  before  the 
ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of  such 
election  and  may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board 
before  the  seventieth  day  preceding  such 
date.  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  nominating  petitions.  The  Board  shall 
arrange  the  ballot  of  each  political  party 
In  each  such  primary  election  so  as  to  en- 
able a  voter  of  such  party  to  vote  for  any 
one  duly  nominated  candidate  of  that  party 
for  the  office  of  Delegate." 

(18)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (J)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108) , 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  may.  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  be  nominated  di- 
rectly as  such  candidate  for  election  In  the 
next  succeeding  general  election  for  such 
office  (Including  any  such  election  to  be  held 
to  fill  a  vacancy).  Such  person  shall  be 
nominated  by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the 
Board  not  less  than  the  forty-fifth  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  general  election,  and 
(B)  signed  by  duly  registered  voters  equal 
In  number  to  \%  per  centum  of  the  total 
nimiiber  of  registered  voters  of  the  District, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board  as  of 
the  ninety-ninth  day  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  or  by  three  thousand  persons  duly 
registered  under  section  7  of  thU  Act.  which- 
ever Is  less  but  m  no  case  less  than  one  hun- 
dred such  duly  registered  voters.  A  nominat- 
ing petition  for  such  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  may  not  be  circulated  for  signa- 
ture before  the  ninety-ninth  day  preceedlng 
the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be 
filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  such  nominating 
petitions. 

(19)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(m)(l)  Designation  of  offices  of  local 
party  commltteess  to  be  filled  by  election  pur- 
suant to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effected,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  this  subsection,  by  written 
communication  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  and  filed  with  the  Board  not 
later  than  ninety  days  before  the  date  of 
such  election. 

"(2)  Such  designation  shall  specify  sep- 
arately (A)  the  titles  of  the  offices  and  the 
total  number  of  members  to  be  elected  at 


large.  If  any,  and  (B)  the  title  of  the  offices 
and  the  total  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  by  ward,  if  any. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  a  party  committee 
designates  members  to  be  elected  by  ward 
pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  this 
subsection,  the  number  of  such  officials  to 
be  elected  from  each  of  the  wards  shall  be 
based  on  the  relative  numerical  strength  of 
such  party  In  such  ward,  as  compared  with 
the  total  numerical  strength  of  such  party 
In  the  District,  In  each  case  as  measured  by 
the  total  number  of  registered  voters  of  such 
party  residing  in  each  ward,  (as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Board  as  one  of  one  hun- 
dred-twenty days  before  such  election)  based 
on  the  method  known  as  the  method  of  equal 
proportion,  with  no  ward  to  elect  less  than 
one  member.  The  Board  shall  by  regulation 
specify  such  adidtlonal  details  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection." 

(20)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (n)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1108) ,  is  amended  by  striking  "qualified  elec- 
tors "  and  Inserting  "duly  registered  voters" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(21)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(o)  Each  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  nominated  for  such  office  by  a  petition 
(A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  the 
forty-fifth  calendar  day  before  the  date  of 
such  general  election;  and  (B)  signed  by  at 
least  two  hundred  persons  who  are  duly  reg- 
istered under  section  7  of  this  Act  in  the 
ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks  elec- 
tion, or  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  running 
at  large,  signed  by  at  least  fifty  persons  in 
each  ward  of  the  District  who  are  duly  regis- 
tered in  such  ward,  and  such  additional 
number  of  persons  duly  registered  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to  ward, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  petition  to  con- 
tain not  less  than  one  thousand  persons.  A 
nominating  petition  for  a  candidate  In  a  gen- 
eral election  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  may  not  be  circulated  for  signa- 
tures before  the  ninety-ninth  day  preceding 
the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be 
filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nominating  petitions.  In 
a  general  election  for  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  shall  arrange  the 
ballot  for  each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  regis- 
tered In  that  ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candi- 
date duly  nominated  to  be  elected  to  such 
office  from  such  ward,  and  to  vote  for  as 
many  candidates  duly  nominated  for  elec- 
tion at  large  to  such  office  as  there  are  Board 
of  Education  members  to  be  elected  at  large 
In  such  election." 

(22)  Subsection  (q)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  ",  or  slates  of  candi- 
dates" after  the  word  "candidates". 

(23)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1108) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
that  section  the  following : 

"(r)  Any  petition  of  other  document  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  this  Act  by  a  par- 
ticular date  must  be  filed  no  later  than  5 
o'clock  post  meridian  on  such  date." 

(24)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  8  uf  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108).  Is  repealed. 

(25)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  9  of  Such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1109),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  candidate  or  group  of  candidates 
may,  not  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  such 
election,  petition  the  Board  for  credentials 
authortnlng  watchers  at  one  or  more  polling 
places  and  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
vote  is  to  be  counted  for  the  next  election 
during  voting  hours  and  until  the  cotint  has 
been  completedi  The  Board  shall  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  not  Inconsistent  with 
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thla  Act  to  prescribe  the  form  of  watchers' 
credentials,  to  govern  the  oond'act  of  such 
watchers,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  w»tch- 
era  so  that  the  condnct  of  the  election  will 
not  be  nnremaonabl^  ob«truet*d.  Such  rulea 
and  regulations  should  provide  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  watchers  for  all  candidates  or 
groups  of  candidates  to  challenge  prospective 
\'oteT3  whom  the  wmtchers  believe  to  be  un- 
qualified to  vote,  to  qnestion  the  accuracy 
In  the  vote  count,  and  otherwise  to  oboerve 
the  conduct  of  the  election  at  the  polling 
places  and  the  counting  al  votes." 

(2«)  ■'Paragraph  (1)  o*  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
IIIO) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(»)(1)  The  elections  ot  the  cdBcials  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (I),  (a),  and  <3)  of  the 
first  sectioti  and  of  oOclala  deslgnjated  pur- 
suant to  clause  (4)  of  such  section  and  the 
presidential  preference  primary  under  section 
5(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  May  of 
each  presidential  election  year." 

(27)  Section  10(a)  (7)  (A)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  l-lllO).  is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  majority"  and  inserting  "at  least 
35  jjer  centum"  In  lieu  thereof  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "on  the  twenty-first  day  follow- 
ing such  election'  and  inserting  "either  on 
the  twenty-first  day  following  such  election 
or.  In  exceptional  circumstances  determined 
by  the  Board  to  make  such  date  impracti- 
cable, not  less  than  two  weelcs  nor  more  than 
six  weeks  after  the  date  on  which  the  Board 
has  determined  the  results  of  the  preceding 
general  election.  At  the  time  of  announcing 
such  determination  the  Board  shall  establish 
and  announce  the  date  of  the  run-off  elec- 
tion, if  one  is  required." 

(281  Section  10(a)  (7)  (B)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-1 110).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"a  majority"  and  inserting  at  least  35  i>er 
centum"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(29)  Paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (ai  of 
section  10  of  such  Act  (DC  Code,  sec.  1- 
1110).  is  amended  by  striking  "less  than  a 
majority"  and  by  inserting  a  period  instead. 

(30)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  l-UU).  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof,  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  petitioner  be 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  recount  In 
any  such  election  if  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  the  petitioner  in 
connection  with  any  olRct  and  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  the  person  certified  as  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  that  office.  In  the  case  of 
an  election  from  a  ward,  is  less  than  V  pcr 
centum  or  fifty  votes,  whichever  is  less,  or,  in 
the  case  <rf  an  election  at  large,  is  less  than 

I  per  centum  or  two  hundred  votes,  which- 
ever Is  less." 

(31)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1113),  amended  by 
striking  "or"  immediately  before  "delegate" 
and  inserting  "or  alternate,"  immediately 
after  "delegated." 

(32)  Subsection  (di  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1113),  is  amended  by 
striking  "or"  immediately  before  "delegate" 
and  inserting  •.  or  alternate"  immediately 
after   "delegate". 

(33)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec  1  1113),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(e)(1)  Every  Independent  committee  or 
party  committee  which  receives  or  expends 
fund*  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  group 
of  candidates  in  an  election  for  any  office 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
or  in  a  primary  elecUon  held  under  secUon 
5(b)  of  this  Act,  ahAll  have  a  chairman  and 

II  treasurer  and  shall  maintain  an  address  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  notices  may 
be  sent.  Every  such  committee  shall  regUter 
with  the  BOATd  of  Election*. 

"(2)  In  any  eleetkxi  held  in  the  District  of 
ColumbU  with  respaet  to  aoy  oOce  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  or  with 


reapeet  to  a  primary  election  held  under 
section  S(b)  of  this  Act,  each  candidate  for 
election,  and  the  treftstirer  of  each  independ- 
ent or  party  committee,  shall  file  with  the 
Board  of  Elections  not  lees  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  days  before,  and  also  within 
thirty  days  after,  the  date  on  which  such 
primary  or  general  election  is  held,  an  item- 
leed  statement,  complete  as  of  the  day  next 
preceding  the  date  of  filing,  setting  forth — 

"(A)  a  correct  and  Itemized  account  of 
each  contribution  received  by  such  candi- 
date or  committee,  or  by  any  person  for  such 
candidate  or  committee  with  his  or  its  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  from  any  source,  for  use  in 
connection  with  such  election,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  actual  contributor: 

"(B)  a  correct  and  itemized  account  of 
each  expenditure  made  by  such  candidate  or 
committee  or  by  any  person  for  such  candi- 
date or  committee,  with  his  or  its  knowledge 
or  consent,  in  connection  with  such  election, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  such  expenditure  was  made, 
the  date  of  such  expenditure,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  made:  and 

"(C)  a  correct  and  itemized  account  of 
any  unpaid  debts  and  obligations  incurred  by 
such  candidate  or  committee  with  respect  to 
such  election,  and  the  balance,  if  any.  of  such 
contributions  remaining  in  the  candidate  or 
committee's  possession. 

"(3)  A  statement  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion to  b*.  filed  by  a  candidate  or  the  treasurer 
of  an  independent  or  party  committee  shall 
be  signed  by  the  candidate  or  the  treasurer 
of  such  committee,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  aJBrmation  of 
the  person  filing  such  statement,  taken  be- 
fore any  ofBcer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths.  Such  statement  shall  be  deemed  prop- 
erly filed  when  deposited  at  the  Board  of 
Elections  within  the  prescribed  time.  Such 
statement  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Board 
of  EUections  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  filing,  shall  constitute  a  pwirt  of 
the  public  records  of  such  Board,  and  shall 
be  open  to  public  inspection. 

■■(4)  In  any  case  in  which  a  candidate  fails 
to  timely  file  a  statement  required  under  this 
section  to  be  filed  prior  to  such  election,  the 
Board  at  Election  shall,  on  the  second  day 
before  such  primary  or  general  election  in 
which  such  candidate  is  entered,  cause  to  be 
published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  announcement  stating  that  the  can- 
didate did  not  file  a  report  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures as  required  by  law.  No  candidate 
for  election  to  any  such  office  or  participation 
in  such  primary  shall  be  certified  as  having 
been  elected  to  that  office,  or  as  a  winner  of 
any  primary  held  pursuant  to  section  5(b( 
until  all  statements  required  to  be  filed  by 
such  candidate  pursuant  to  this  section  have 
been  filed.  Any  candidate  or  other  person  who 
willfully  violates  this  section  shall  l>e  subject 
to  Imprisonment  for  thirty  days  or  a  fine  of 
$5,000.  or  both.  " 

Sec.  2.  (a)  TlUe  VI  of  article  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code.  sees.  47-1567—47- 
1567e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
that  title  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  CREorr  roR  Campaign  .Con- 
TaiBimoNs. — For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
residents  of  the  District  to  participate  In 
the  election  process  In  the  District,  there  shall 
be  allowed  to  an  Individual  a  credit  against 
the  tax.(lf  any)  Imposed  by  this  article  in  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  any  cam- 
(kaign  contribution  made  to  any  candidate  for 
election  to  any  office  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  the  District  of  Ck)lumbla  Election 
Act.  but  in  no  event  shall  such  credit  ex- 
ceed the  aaK>unt  of  tao. 

"(b)  If  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  an 
individual  by  subseotloa  (a)  for  a  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  amount  of  tax  (computed 
without  regard  to  such  subaectlon  but  after 
allowance  of  any  other  credit  allowable  under 


this  article)  imposed  under  this  article  on 
such  indlvidnal  for  such  taxaMe  year,  a  re- 
fund shall  be  allowed  such  Individual  to  the 
extent  that  such  credit  exceeds  the  amount 
of  such  tax. 

"(c)(1)  A  husband  and  wife  filing  separate 
returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a  Joint 
return  could  have  been  made  by  them  may 
claim  between  them  only  the  total  credit 
(or  refund)  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled  under  this  section  had  a  Joint  re- 
turn been  filed. 

"(2)  No  Individual  for  whom  a  personal 
exemption  was  allowed  on  another  indi- 
vidual's return  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
(or  refund)  under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  article 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  psirt 
of  such  table  relating  to  title  VI  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  7.  Credit  for  campaign  contributions.". 

Sec.  3.  Paragn^jhs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  a  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
or  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia".  approved  June  20,  1906  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-101  (c)),  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector 
(as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in  the 
school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election,  (B)  have,  for  the  six-month  period 
immediately  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided in  the  school  election  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  and  (C)  have,  during  the 
one-year  period  next  preceding  his  nomina- 
tion, been  an  actual  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  have  during  such  period 
claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  A  member 
shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  at  large  shall  at  time  of  his 
nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector  (as  that 
term  is  defined  In  section  2  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  (b)  have,  during  the  one- 
year  period  next  preceding  his  nomination, 
been  an  actual  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  have  during  such  period 
claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  A  member 
shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  this  parn- 
graph. 

"(3)  No  individual  may  hold  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
(A)  hold  another  elective  office  other  than 
delegate  or  alternate  delegate  to  a  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  nominating  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  (B)  also  be  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment or  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
member  will  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  paragraph.". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  fi)  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  25,  1910  (ch  392,  36  Stat.  822). 
as  amended  (2  U  S  C.  241(1)),  and  section 
591.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
c<»nma  followed  by  the  words  "and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia". 

Sic.  5.  The  provisions  of  thU  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  Uke  effect 
as  of  January  1,  1973. 

AMENDMENT   OITEBCO   BY    MK.    M'mIIXAN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McMiiaan: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
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S.  2878  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  11993,  as  paased,  as  follows: 

That  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  I-llOO — 1-1116) ,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1101,  is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  in  clause    (2)    thereof  the  final   "and", 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause  (4), 

(C)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (3)  as  follows: 
"(3)   Alternates  to  the  officials  referred  to 

in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  above,  where  permit- 
ted by  political  party  rules;  and", 
and   (D)    by  insetting  in  clause   (4)    (as  re- 
designated  by   this   section)    "or   by    ward" 
inunedlately  after  "large". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Ckxie,  sec.  1-1103) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  school"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1102),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(A)  By  striking  out  "The  term"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  section,  the  term", 

(B)  By  striking  out  in  clause  (A)  "one- 
year  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ninety-day  period"  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon ",  except  in  the  case  of  an  election  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  period  shall  be  thirty 
days". 

(C)  By  striking  out  In  clause  (B)  "twenty- 
one"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eighteen". 

(D)  By  striking  out  clause  (C),  and  re- 
designating clause   (D)   as  clause  (C). 

(4)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (D.C,  Code,  sec. 
1-1103),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  that  section  the  following: 

"(7)  (A)  Any  person  in  the  District  of  C3o- 
lumbl*  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
in  the  United  States  which  is  a  felony  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  be  a  qualified 
elector.  If  otherwise  qualified — 

"(1)  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  he  completes  the 
sentence  of  incarceration  Imposed  upon  him 
for  the  last  such  crime  committed  by  him,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  granted  parole 
or  probation  with  respect  to  such  last  crime, 
beginning  on  the  date  he  begins  such  parole 
or  probation,  if  he  successfully  completes 
such  parole  or  probation,  or 

"(11)  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  he  completes  such 
sentence  of  incarceration,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  person  who  is  granted  parole  or  probation 
with  respect  to  such  last  crime,  beginning  on 
the  date  he  begins  such  parole  or  probation, 
if  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, after  application  made  to  such  court 
by  such  person,  certifies  to  the  Board  tiiat 
such  person  has  demonstrated  such  quali- 
ties of  conduct  and  character  as  to  warrant 
the  restoration  of  his  right  to  vote;  or 

"(111)  on  the  date  upon  which  be  receives 
a  pardon  with  respect  to  such  crime. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'felony'  shall  includes  any  crime 
committed  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  re- 
ferred to  In  section  14  of  this  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-1114). 

"(C)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  grant  a  pardon  or  amnesty  to 
any  person." 

(5)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1105).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
"copy"  the  word  "sample". 

(6)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1106).  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "school". 

(7)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1105),  Is  amended  (A)  by  redesignating 
subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  as  subsections 
(c),  (d),  and  (e).  respecUvely,  and  (B)  by 
adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  Board  shaU,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  In  May  of  e*cb 
presidential  election  year,  conduct  a  pres- 


idential preference  primary  election  within 
the  Dlstlct  of  Columbia  In  which  qualified 
electors  therein  may  express  their  preference 
for  candidates  of  each  political  party  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  nomination  for 
President  and  may  elect  delegates,  and  alter- 
nates where  permitted  by  the  rules  of  a 
particular  political  party,  to  a  particular 
political  party  national  convention  convened 
to  nominate  that  party's  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident. 

"(2)  No  person  shall  participate  as  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  President  In  such 
primary  unless  there  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  Board,  not  later  than  the  forty- 
fifth  day  before  such  jM-lmary,  (A)  a  petition 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  signed  by  at  least 
one  thousand  q\iailfied  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  are  registered  under 
section  7  of  this  Act,  and  who  are  of  the 
same  poUtical  party  as  the  prospective 
nominee,  and  (B)  a  written  statement 
signed  by  the  prospective  nominee  affirming 
that  he  wants  his  name  listed  on  the  ballot 
for  such  primary  as  a  candidate  for  such 
nomination, 

"(3)  No  person  shall  be  listed  on  the 
ballot  in  such  primary  for  election  as  such 
delegate,  or  alternate  unless  Uiere  shall  been 
filed  with  the  Board,  not  less  than  the  forty- 
fifth  day  befcHe  such  primary,  (A)  a  peti- 
tion in  support  of  that  prospective  candidate 
for  delegate  or  alternate,  as  the  case  may  be, 
signed  by  at  least  one  thousand  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  regis- 
tered under  section  7  of  this  Act  who  are  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  prospective 
candidate,  and  (B)  if  the  prospective  candi- 
date Is  pledged  to  support  a  particular  pres- 
idential candidate,  a  written  statement 
signed  by  such  presidential  candidate 
affirming  that  such  pro^>ective  candidate  for 
delegate  or  alternate,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
seeking  that  office  with  the  approval  of  such 
presidential  candidate  and  that  such  can- 
didate for  delegate  or  alternate  was  properly 
selected  according  to  the  rules  of  his  podltlcal 
party  relating  to  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  delegate  or  alternate.  If  such  pres- 
idential candidate  fails  to  so  Indicate  his 
approval  of  a  candidate  for  delegate  or  alter- 
nate, such  candidate  shall  appectr  on  the 
ballot  (U  he  files  the  appropriate  petition) 
in  such  primary  as  a  candidate  tor  election 
as  a  delegate  or  alternate  pledged  to  no 
presidential  candidate. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  for 
the  presidential  preference  primary  so  as  to 
enable  each  voter  to  indicate  his  choice  for 
presidential  nominee  and  for  delegates,  and 
alternates,  pledged  to  support  that  pro6}>ec- 
tlve  nominee  with  one  mark. 

(6)  The  delegates  and  alternate  delegates, 
of  each  political  party  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  national  convention  of  that 
party  convened  for  the  nomination  of  the 
candidate  of  that  political  party  for  Presi- 
dent, elected.  In  accordance  with  this  Act, 
shall  be  obligated,  on  the  first  and  second 
ballots  cast  at  that  convention  for  nominees 
for  President,  to  vote  for  the  candidate  for 
nomination  who  received  at  least  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  cast  in  the  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  for  all  such  candidates  of  that 
party  for  President  held  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  which  such  delegates  and  alter- 
nates were  elected,  or  until  such  candidate 
notifies  each  delegate  In  writing  that  he  is 
no  longer  a  candidate.  On  subsequent  ballots 
so  cast  each  such  delegate  shall  be  free  to  cast 
his  ballots  m  his  discretion  without 
restriction. 

(6)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify 
such  additional  details  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(8)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1107)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3(3)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (3)  and 
(7)  of  section  3  of  this  Act". 


(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  Is  amended  to  read 
follows : 

"(a)  (1)  Each  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  national  comimitteeman  or  alter- 
nate, or  national  commltteewoman  or  alter- 
nate, and  for  election  as  a  member  or  official 
designated  for  election  at  large  under  clause 
(4)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall  be  a 
qualified  elector  registered  under  section  7  ot 
this  Act  who  has  been  nominated  for  such 
Office,  or  for  election  as  such  member  or  offi- 
cial, by  a  nominating  petition  (A)  prepared 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Board,  (B)  signed  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  qualified  electors  registered  under 
such  section  7  of  this  Act,  who  are  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  candidate,  and 
(C)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  the 
forty-fifth  day  before  the  date  of  the  election 
held  for  such  office,  member,  or  official. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  nominating  petition 
for  a  candidate  for  election  as  a  member  or 
official  designated  for  election  from  a  ward 
under  clause  (4)  of  such  first  section,  such 
I>etltlon  shall  be  prepared  and  filed  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  petition  prepared  and 
filed  by  a  candidate  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  cf 
this  subsection  and  signed  by  two  hundred 
qualified  electors  residing  in  such  ward, 
registered  under  section  7  of  this  Act.  who 
are  of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
candidate." 

(10)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three-year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ninety-day". 

(11)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1106),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

S(l)  Each  candidate  in  a  primary  election 
the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  nominating  petition  ( 1 ) 
filed  with  the  Bc«rd  not  later  than  the  forty- 
fifth  day  before  the  date  of  such  primary 
election:  (2)  signed  by  qualified  electors 
registered  undn-  section  7  of  this  Act,  who 
are  of  the  same  political  party  as  the  candi- 
date, and  equal  in  number  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  such  elecUM's  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Board  as  of  the  ninety-ninth  day 
before  the  date  of  such  primary  election,  or 
by  two  thousand  of  such  qualified  electors, 
whichever  Is  less.  A  nominating  petition  for 
a  candidate  in  a  primary  election  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  may  not  be  circulated  for 
signature  before  the  ninety-ninth  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election  and  may 
not  be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seven- 
tieth day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board 
may  prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  nominating  pe- 
titions. The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of 
each  political  party  In  each  such  primary 
election  so  as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party 
to  vo«e  for  any  one  duly  notnlnated  candi- 
date of  that  party  for  the  office  of  Delegate." 

(12)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec  1-1108),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(J)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  may,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  be  nominated  di- 
rectly as  such  a  candidate  for  election  In  the 
next  succeeding  general  election  for  such 
office  (Including  any  such  election  to  be  held 
to  fill  a  vacancy.  Such  person  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  nominating  petition  (A)  filed 
with  the  Board  no*  less  than  the  forty-fifth 
day  before  the  date  of  such  general  election: 
and  (B)  signed  by  qualified  electors  regis- 
tered under  section  7  of  this  Act  equal  in 
ntimber  to  1^4  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  qualified  electors  in  the  District, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board  as  of 
the  ninety-ninth  day  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  or  by  three  thousand  of  such  quali- 
fied electors,  whichever  is  less.  No  signatures 
on  such  a  petition  may  be  counted  which 
have  been  made  on  such  petition  more  than 
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ninety-nine  days  before  the  date  of  such 
election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection 
for  candidates  for  election  In  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  ofBce  of  Delegate  shall  be  of  ao 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any  person 
whoee  name  has  appeared  on  the  ballot  of  a 
primary  election  for  such  office  held  within 
eight  months  before  the  date  of  such  general 
election." 

(IS)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(to.)  Destgnatlons  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  officials  under  clause  (4)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  by  written  ccHnmu- 
nlcatlons  filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than 
ninety  days  before  the  date  of  such  election." 

(14)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1108).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(o)  Kaeh  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Bd\icatlon  shall 
be  nominated  for  such  office  by  a  nomlnaUng 
petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later 
than  the  forty-fifth  calendar  day  before  the 
date  of  such  general  election;  and  (B)  signed 
by  at  least  two  hundred  qualified  electors 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  of 
this  Act,  who  reside  In  the  ward  from  which 
the  candidate  seeks  election,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  candidate  running  at  large,  signed  by  at 
least  one  thousand  of  the  qualified  electors 
in  the  District  of  Columbta  registered  under 
such  section  7.  A  nominating  petition  for  a 
candidate  in  a  general  Section  for  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  may  not  be  circu- 
lated for  signatures  before  the  ninety-ninth 
day  preceding  the  date  of  such  election  and 
may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the 
seven tleUt  day  preceding  such  date.  The 
Board  may  prescribe  rules  with  respect  to 
the  preparatlckn  and  presentation  of  nomi- 
nating petltk>ns.  In  a  general  election  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  (or  each  ward 
to  enable  a  voter  registered  in  that  ward  to 
vote  for  any  one  candidate  duly  nominated 
to  be  elected  to  svich  office  from  such  ward, 
and  to  vote  for  as  many  candidates  duly 
nominated  for  election  at  large  to  such  office 
as  there  are  Board  of  Education  members  to 
be  elected  at  large  in  such  electlcm." 
.  (IS)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
-i-lioe).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
that  section  the  following : 

"(r)  Any  petition  required  to  be  filed  un- 
der this  Act  by  a  particular  date  must  be 
filed  no  later  than  5  o'clock  post  meridian  on 
such  date." 

(16)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  CX)de.  see.  1-llOB),  Is  repealed. 

(17)  Suhacctlon  (c)  of  section  e  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  see.  1-1108).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  candidate  or  group  of  candi- 
date* may.  not  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to 
such  election,  petition  the  Board  for  creden- 
tials authorizing  watchers  at  one  or  more 
pwULng  places  and  at  the  place  or  places 
where  the  vote  is  to  be  counted  for  the  next 
election  during  voting  hours  and  until  the 
count  has  been  completed.  The  Board  shall 
formulate  rules  and  regiilations  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  to  prescribe  the  form 
of  watchers'  credentials,  to  govern  the  con- 
duct of  such  watchers,  and  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  watchers  so  that  the  conduct  of  the 
election  will  not  be  unreasonably  obstructed. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  should  provide 
fair  opportunity  ^or  watchers  for  all  candi- 
dates or  groups  of  candidates  to  challenge 
prospective  voters  whom  the  watchers  believe 
to  be  unqualified  to  vote,  to  question  the 
accuracy  in  the  vote  count,  and  otherwise  to 
observe  the  condact  of  the  election  at  the 
polling  i^acas  and  the  counting  of  votes." 

(15)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1110).  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)    The  elections  of  the  officials  re- 


ferred to  in  clauses  (1),  (3).  and  (3)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  and  of  officials  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  such  section, 
and  the  primary  under  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  May  of  each  presidential 
election  year." 

(19)  Section  10(a)(7)(A)  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  l-lllO).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  majority"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"at  least  40  per  centum". 

(20)  Section  10(a)(7)(B)  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  I-IIIO) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  ma^rlty"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  least  40  per  centum". 

(31)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (8) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1 110).  's  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "less  than  a  majority". 

(32)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  l-llll).  u  amended  bv 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof,  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  petitioner  be 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  recount  In 
any  such  election  if  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  the  petitioner  In 
connection  with  any  oOoe  and  the  number 
of  votes  received  by  the  person  certified  as 
having  been  elected  to  that  office,  in  the  case 
of  an  election  from  a  ward,  is  less  than  1  per 
centimi  or  fifty  votes,  whichever  is  less,  or  in 
the  case  of  an  election  at  large,  is  less  than 
1  per  centum  or  five  hundred  votes,  which- 
ever is  less." 

(23)  SutasecUon  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1113).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  delegate"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "delegate  or  alternate.". 

(34)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1113).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  delegate"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "delegate  or  alternate.". 

(35)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1113).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

■•(e)(1)  Every  Independent  committee  or 
party  committee  which  receives  or  expends 
funds  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  group 
of  candidates  In  an  election  for  any  office  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  or  in 
a  primary  election  held  uixler  section  5(b)  of 
this  Act,  shall  have  a  chainnan  and  a  treas- 
urer and  shall  maintain  an  address  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  notices  may  be 
sent.  Each  such  committee  shaU  register  with 
the  Board  of  Elections  as  soon  as  its  receipts 
or  expenditures,  or  the  sum  of  Its  receipts 
and  expenditures  total  $100,  or  within  ten 
days  after  its  organization,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

"(2)  In  any  election  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  respect  to  any  office  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  secUon  of  this  Act, 
or  with  respect  to  a  primary  election  held 
under  section  5(b)  of  this  Act.  each  candi- 
date for  election,  and  the  treastirer  of  each 
Independent  or  party  committee,  shall  file 
with  the  Board  of  Elections  on  the  tenth 
calendar  day  before,  and  also  within  thirty 
days  after,  the  date  on  which  such  primary 
or  general  election  was  held,  an  Itemized 
statement,  ccunplete  as  of  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  flilng.  setting  forth — 

"(A)  The  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son who  has  nuule  a  contribution  to  or  for 
such  committee  in  one  or  more  iten^  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  calen- 
dar year,  of  tlOO  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contribution; 

"(B)  The  total  sum  of  the  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  subpara- 
graph (A); 

"(C)  The  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year. 

"(D)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  In  one  or  more  Items 
of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the 
calendar  year,  of  tlO  or  more  has  been  made 


by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee,  and  the 
sunount,  date,  and  purpose  ot  such 
expenditure; 

"(B)  The  total  stun  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under 
subparagraph  (D); 

"(P)  The  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  dxmng 
the  calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsectkMi  shall 
be  cumulative  during  the  calendar  year  to 
which  they  relate,  but  where  tber»  has  been 
no  change  in  an  item  reported  in  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

"(4)  Every  person  (other  than  a  poUtlcal 
committee)  who  makes  an  expenditure  in 
one  or  more  items,  other  than  by  contribu- 
tion to  a  political  committee,  aggregating 
$50  or  more  within  a  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  any  general  or  pri- 
mary election  held  under  this  Act.  shall  file 
with  the  Board  an  Itemized  detailed  state- 
ment of  such  expenditure  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  required  of  the  treasiu-er  erf  a  p>olltlcal 
committee  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

"  ( i  >  All  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

"(2)  The  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
son making  any  such  contribution,  and  the 
date  thereof: 

"(3)  All  expenditures  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  such  committee;  and 

"(4)  The  name  and  address  at  every  per- 
son to  whom  any  si>ch  expenditure  is  nuule, 
and  the  date  thereof. 

"(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  aiKl  keep  a  receipted  bUl,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  poUtical  committee  exceed- 
ing $10  in  amount.  The  treasurer  shaJl  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years  from  the  date  at  the 
filing  of  the  statement  containing  such 
items. 

"(7)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  sv»ch 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  therecrf,  including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  rT^>ir»g  such  con- 
tribution, and  the  date  on  which  received. 

"(8)  Any  candidate,  trectsurer  of  any  in- 
dependent committee,  or  party  coounittee. 
or  other  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  ntcre  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  30 
days  or  both". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  June  30, 
1906  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-101(0)).  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector 
(as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in  the 
school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election,  (B)  have,  for  the  ninety-day  pyerlod 
immediately  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided in  the  school  election  vrard  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  and  (C)  have,  during  the 
ninety-day  period  next  preceding  his  nomina- 
tion, been  an  actual  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  have  during  such  period 
claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  A  member 
shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  this 
paragraph. 
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"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  (A)  be  a  quaUfled  electcar  (as 
that  term  is  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbia  Election  Act)  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  (B)  have,  during  the 
ninety-day  period  next  preceding  his  nomi- 
nation, been  an  actual  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  have  during  such 
period  claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  A 
member  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)  No  individual  may  hold  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
(A)  hold  another  elective  office  than  delegate 
or  alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a 
political  party  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  also  be  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  or 
the  Board  of  Education.  A  member  will  for- 
feit his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  paragraph.". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  take  ef- 
fect as  of  January  I.  1972. 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11992)  was 
laid  an  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  M78,  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
ELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2878)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  House 
amendment  thereto,  insiist  upon  the 
House  amendment,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Stuckiy,  Mikva,  Nelsen,  and  Broyhill 
of  Virginia. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  10367,  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  LAND  CLAIMS 
OF  ALASKAN  NATIVES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  HJl. 
10367,  the  Alaska  NaUve  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  do  this  for  two  purposes:    First,  to 


direct  a  question  to  my  colleague  from 
Colorado.  If  the  report  is  filed  by  mid- 
night tonight  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  to. call  up  the 
conference  rejjort  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  yield.  It  will  be 
my  intention  to  call  it  up  tc  morrow  as 
soon  as  the  Speaker  will  recognize  me  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  second  question  I 
have  is  this:  Since  the  conference  report 
is  almost  in  its  final  form,  are  the 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted 
germane? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
friend  will  yield  further,  in  my  opinion 
each  amendment  that  has  been  adopted 
is  germane  to  the  bill,  although  every- 
thing below  the  enacting  clause  was 
stricken  and  the  new  language  of  the 
Senate  was  in  some  controversy,  it  is 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  original 
House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  yield  further  to  me. 
this  is  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
land  claims  of  the  Alaskan  Natives  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  is  the  Alaskan 
Natives'  claims  bill  which  passed  this 
House  by  a  sizable  vote. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Ui.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

CoNFXRXMCS  Report    (H.  Rut.  No.   92-746) 

The  conuQlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
10307)  "to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  biU,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
insert  the  foUowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act". 

DECLARATION    OP    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(a)  there  is  an  Immediate  need  for  a  fair 
and  Just  settlement  of  all  claims  by  Natives 
and  Native  groups  of  Alaska,  based  on  aborig- 
inal land  claims; 

(b)  the  settlement  should  be  accomplished 
rapidly,  with  certainty,  in  conformity  with 
the  real  economic  and  social  needs  of  Natives, 
without  litigation,  with  maximum  participa- 
tion by  Natives  in  decisions  affecting  their 
rights  and  property,  without  establiBhing  any 
permanent  racially  defined  institutions, 
rights,  privileges,  or  obligations,  without  cre- 
ating a  reservation  system  or  lengthy  ward- 
ship or  trusteeship,  and  without  adding  to 
the  categories  of  property  and  institutions 
enjoying  special  tax  privileges  or  to  the  leg- 
isIaUon  estabUshlng  special  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and  the 
SUte  of  Alaska: 

(c)  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  replace 
or  diminish  any  right,  prlvUege,  or  obligation 
of  Natives  as  citizens  at  tbe  United  States  or 
of  Alaska,  or  relieve,  replace,  or  diminish  any 
obligaUon  of  tbe  United  States  or  of  tbe 
State  of  Alaska  to  protect  and  promote  tbe 
rights  or  welfare  of  Natives  as  citizens  of  the 


United  States  or  of  Alaska;  the  Secretary  Is' 
authorized  and  directed,  together  with  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  Stat«'s 
Qovernment,  to  make  a  study  of  all  Federal 
programs  primarily  designed  to  benefit  Na- 
tive people  and  to  report  back  to  the  Cor.- 
gress  with  his  recommendations  for  the  fu- 
ture management  and  operation  of  the-e 
programs  within  three  jears  of  the  date  cf 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(d)  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  consti- 
tute a  precedent  for  reopening,  renegotiating. 
or  legialatlng  upon  any  past  settlement  in- 
volving land  claims  or  other  matters  with  any 
Native  organizations,  or  any  tribe,  band,  or 
Identifiable  group  of  American  Indians; 

(e)  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  effect  a 
change  or  changes  in  the  petroleum  reserve 
policy  refiected  in  sections  7431  through  7438 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  except  as 
specifically  provided  In  this  Act; 

(f)  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  Jurisdictional  act.  to 
confer  Jurisdiction  to  sue.  nor  to  grant  im- 
plied consent  to  Natives  to  sue  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  officers  with  resi>ect  to  the 
claims  extinguished  by  the  operation  of  this 
Act;   and 

(g)  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  terminate  or  otherwise  curtail  the 
activities  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration or  other  Pederal  agencies  con- 
ducting loan  or  loan  and  grant  programs  in 
Alaska.  For  this  purpose  only,  the  terms 
"Indian  reservation"  and  "trust  or  restricted 
Indian-owned  land  areas"  in  Public  Law  89- 
136,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  shall  be  in- 
terpreted to  Include  lands  granted  to  Natives 
under  this  Act  as  long  as  such  lands  remain 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Native  villages  or  the 
Regional  Corporations. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(b)  "Native"  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  a  person  of  one-fourth  degree 
or  more  Alaska  Indian  (Including  Tslmshian 
Indians  not  enrolled  in  the  Metlaktla  Indian 
Community)  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood,  or  com- 
bination thereof.  The  term  includes  any  Na- 
tive as  so  defined  either  or  both  of  whose 
adoptive  parents  are  not  Natives.  It  also  in- 
cludes, in  the  absence  of  proof  of  a  minimum 
blood  quantum,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  regarded  as  an  Alaska  Native 
by  the  Native  village  or  Native  group  of 
which  he  claims  to  be  a  member  and  whose 
father  or  mother  is  (or.  if  deceased,  was) 
regarded  as  Native  by  any  village  or  group. 
Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  regarding  eligi- 
bility for  enrollment  shall  be  final; 

(c)  "Native  vlUsge"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
clan,  group,  village,  community,  or  associa- 
tion in  Alaska  listed  in  sections  11  and  16  of 
this  Act.  or  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  and  which  the  Secretary  determines 
was,  on  the  1970  census  enumeration  date 
(as  shown  by  the  census  or  other  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  in  each  instance) ,  composed 
of  twenty-five  or  more  Natives; 

(d)  "Native  group"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
clan,  village,  community,  or  village  associa- 
tion of  Natives  in  Alaska  composed  of  less 
than  twenty-five  Natives,  who  comprise  a 
majority  of  the  residents  of  the  locality; 

(ei  "Public  lands"  means  all  Federal  lands 
and  interests  therein  located  in  Alaska  ex- 
cept :  ( 1 )  the  smallest  practicable  tract  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  enclosing  land 
actually  used  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  any  Federal  Installation,  and  (2i 
land  selections  of  the  State  of  Alaska  which 
have  been  patented  or  tentatively  approved 
under  section  6(g)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223), 
or  identified  for  selection  by  the  State  prior 
to    January    17,    1969; 
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(f)  "State"  means  the  state  of  Alaska: 

(g)  "Regional  Corporation"  means  an 
Alaska  Native  Regional  Corporation  estab- 
lished under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
In  accordance  witb  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(h)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  flnn, 
corporation,  association,  or  partnership; 

(1)  "Municipal  Corporation"  means  any 
general  unit  of  municipal  government  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska; 

( J )  "Village  Corporation"  means  an  Alaska 
Native  Village  Corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  a  business 
for  profit  or  nonprofit  corporation  to  hold. 
Invest,  manage  and/or  distribute  lands, 
property,  funds,  and  other  rights  and  assets 
for  and  on  behalf  of  a  Native  village  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

(k)  "Fund"  means  the  Alaska  Native  Fund 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished by  section  6;  and 

(1)  "Planning  Commission"  means  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission established  by  section  17. 

DECUiaATION    or    SnTI^KEKT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  prior  conveyances  of  public 
land  and  water  areas  In  Alaska,  or  any  In- 
terest therein,  pursuant  to  Federal  law,  and 
all  tentative  approvals  pursuant  to  section 
6(g)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  shall  be 
regarded  as  an  extinguishment  of  the  aborig- 
inal title  thereto,  if  any 

(b)  AU  aboriginal  titles,  if  any.  and  claims 
of  aboriginal  title  In  Alaska  based  on  use  and 
occupancy,  including  submerged  land  under- 
neath all  water  areas,  both  Inland  and  off- 
shore, and  including  any  aboriginal  hunting 
or  fishing  rights  that  may  exist,  are  hereby 
extinguished. 

|c)  All  claims  against  the  United  States, 
the  State,  and  all  other  persons  that  are 
based  on  claims  of  aboriginal  right,  title, 
use.  or  occupancy  of  land  or  water  areas  In 
Alaska,  or  that  are  based  on  any  statute 
or  treaty  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
Native  use  and  occupancy,  or  that  are  based 
on  the  laws  of  any  other  nation,  including 
any  such  claims  that  are  pending  before 
any  Federal  or  state  court  or  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  are  hereby  extinguished. 

ENBOLJ.MKNT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  roll  of  all  Natives  who 
were  bom  on  or  before,  and  who  are  living 
on,  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  As.t.'  Any 
decision  of  the  Secretary  regarding  eligibili- 
ty for  enrollment  shall  be  final. 

(b)  The  roll  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
shall  show  for  each  Native,  among  other 
things,  the  region  and  the  village  or  other 
place  in  which  he  resided  on  the  date  of 
the  1970  census  enumeration,  and  he  shall 
be  enrolled  according  to  such  residence.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  a  Native 
eligible  for  enrollment  who  is  not.  when 
the  roll  Is  prepared,  a  permanent  resident 
of  one  of  the  twelve  regions  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  7(a)  shall  t>e  enrolled 
by  the  Secretary  in  one  of  the  twelve  regions, 
giving  priority  in  the  following  order  to — 

( 1  >  the  region  where  the  Native  rasided  on 
the  1970  census  date  If  he  had  resided  there 
without  substantial  interruption  for  two  or 
more  years; 

(2)  the  region  where  the  Native  previously 
resided  for  an  aggregate  of  ten  years  or  more; 

(3)  the  region  where  the  Native  was  bom; 
and 

(4)  the  region  from  which  an  ancestor  of 
the  Native  came: 

The  Secretary  may  enroll  a  Native  in  a  dif- 
ferent region  when  necessary  to  avoid  en- 
rolling members  of  the  same  family  in  dif- 
ferent regions  or  otherwise  avoid  hardship. 

(c)  A  native  eligible  for  enrollment  who  la 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  <dder  and  la  not  a 
permanent  r«sldent  of  one  of  th«  twelve  re- 
gions may  on  the  date  b«  files  an  appllcatloa 


for  enrollment,  elect  to  be  enrolled  in  a  thir- 
teenth region  for  Natives  who  are  non-real- 
dents  of  Alaska,  if  such  region  is  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  7(c) .  If  such  region  is 
not  established,  he  shall  be  enrolled  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b).  His  election  shall 
apply  to  all  dependent  members  of  his  house- 
hold who  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
but  shall  not  affect  the  enrollment  of  any- 
one else. 

AU^KA   NATIVE   FUND 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  an  Alaska  Native 
Fund  into  which  the  following  moneys  shall 
be  deposited: 

(1)  M62,500.000  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  which  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated according  to  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

(A)  $13,5(X),000  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective; 

(B)  $50,000,000  during  the  second  fiscal 
year; 

(C)  $70,000,000  during  each  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  fiscal  years; 

(D)  $40,000,000  during  the  sixth  fiscal 
year;  and 

(E)  $30,000,000  during  each  of  the  next 
five  fiscal  years. 

(2)  Four  percent  Interest  per  annum. 
which  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  on 
any  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  paragraph  that  is  not  appropriated 
within  six  months  after  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  payable. 

(3)  $500,000,000  pursuant  to  the  revenue 
sharing  provisions  of  section  9. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  paid  or  distributed 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  of  the  Re- 
gional and  Village  Corporations  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  expended, 
donated,  or  otherwise  used  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  intervening  in 
(including  the  publishing  and  distributing 
of  statements)  any  jjolitlcal  campaign  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  for  public  office.  Any 
person  who  willfully  violates  the  foregoing 
provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1.0(X)  or  Imprlaoned  not  more 
than  twelve  months,  or  both. 

(c)  After  completion  of  the  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  5,  all  money  in  the  Fund, 
except  money  reserved  as  provided  In  section 
20  for  the  payment  of  attorney  and  other  fees, 
shall  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  each  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  among  the  Re- 
gional Corporations  organized  pursuant  to 
section  7  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  num- 
bers of  Natives  enrolled  In  each  region.  The 
share  of  a  Regional  Corporation  that  has 
not  been  organized  shall  be  retained  in  the 
Fund  until  the  Regional  Corporation  is 
organized. 

aEGIONAL  COKPOKATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
State  of  Alaska  shall  be  divided  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  into  twelve  geographic 
regions,  with  each  region  composed  as  far 
as  practicable  of  Natives  having  a  common 
heritage  and  sharing  common  Interests.  In 
the  absence  of  good  cause  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, such  regions  shall  approximate  the 
areas  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  fol- 
lowing existing  Native  associations; 

(U  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  (Bar- 
row. Point  Hope) ; 

(2)  Bering  Straits  Association  (Seward 
Peninsula,  Unalakleet,  Saint  Lawrence  Is- 
land ) ; 

(3)  Northwest  Alaska  Native  Association 
(Kotzebue) : 

(4)  Association  of  Village  Council  Presi- 
dents (southwest  coast,  all  villages  In  the 
Bethel  area,  including  all  villages  on  the 
Lower  Yukon  River  and  the  Lower  Kuskok- 
wim  River); 

(6)  Tanana  Chiefs'  Conference  (Koyukuk, 
Kiddle  and  Upper  Yukon  Rivers,  Upper  Ku*- 
kokwim,  Tanana  River) ; 


(6)  Cook  Inlet  Association  (Kenai,  Tyo- 
nek,  Eklutna,  niamna); 

(7)  Bristol  Bay  Native  Association  (Dil- 
lingham, Upper  Alaska  Peninsula ) ; 

(8)  Aleut  League  (Aleutian  Islands,  Prlbl- 
lof  Islands  and  that  part  of  the  Alaska  Pe- 
ninsula which  Is  In  the  Aleut  League) ; 

(9)  Chugach  Native  Association  (Cordova, 
Tatitlek.  Port  Oraham,  English  Bay,  Valdez, 
and  Seward ) ; 

(10)  Tllngit-Halda  Central  Council 
(southeastern  Alaska,  including  Metlakatla) ; 

(11)  Kodlak  Area  Native  Association  (all 
villages  on  and  around  Kodlak  Island) ;  and 

(12)  Copper  River  Native  Association 
(Copper  Center,  Glennallen,  Chltlna. 
Mentasta ) . 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries  of  a  region 
or  regions  shall  be  resolved  by  a  board  of  ar- 
bitrators oonsistlng  of  one  person  selected  by 
each  of  the  Native  associations  involved,  and 
an  additional  one  or  two  persons,  whichever 
is  needed  to  make  an  odd  number  of  arbi- 
trators, such  additional  person  or  persons  to 
be  selected  by  the  arbitrators  selected  by  the 
Native  associations  Involved. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  on  request  made 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  by  representative  and  resjjonsible 
leaders  of  the  Native  associations  listed  in 
6Ut>sectlon  (a),  merge  two  or  more  of  the 
twelve  regions:  Provided,  That  the  twelve  re- 
gions may  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  seven, 
and  there  may  be  no  fewer  than  seven  Re- 
gional Corporations. 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  all  eligible  Natives 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  not 
permanent  residents  of  Alaslca  elect,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  5(c),  to  be  enrolled  In  a 
thirteenth  region  for  Natives  who  are  non- 
residents of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish such  a  region  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tives who  elected  to  be  enrolled  therein,  and 
they  may  establish  a  Regional  Corporation 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Five  Incorporators  within  each  region, 
named  by  the  Native  association  In  the  re- 
gion, shall  Incorporate  under  the  laws  of 
Alaska  a  Regional  Corporation  to  conduct 
business  for  profit,  which  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  this  Act  so  long  as  it  is 
organized  and  functions  In  accordance  with 
this  Act.  The  articles  of  incorporation  shall 
Include  provisions  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  original  articles  of  Incorporation 
and  bylaws  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary before  they  are  filed,  and  they  shall  be 
submitted  for  approval  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  articles  of  incorporation  may  not  be 
amended  during  the  Regional  Corporation's 
first  five  years  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  withhold  ap- 
proval under  this  section  if  in  his  Judgment 
inequities  among  Native  individuals  or 
groups  of  Native  individuals  would  be 
created. 

(f)  Tlie  management  of  the  Regional  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Initial  board,  shall  be  stockholders  over 
the  age  of  eighteen.  7%e  number,  terms,  and 
method  of  election  of  memt>ers  of  the  board 
of  directors  shall  be  fixed  In  the  articles  of 
incorporation  or  bylaws  of  the  Regional 
Corporation. 

(g)  The  Regional  Corporation  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  number  of  shares  of 
common  stock,  divided  Into  such  classes  of 
shares  as  may  be  specified  In  the  articles  of 
incorporation  to  reflect  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  as  may  be  needed  to  Issue  one  hundred 
shares  of  stock  to  each  Native  enrolled  in  the 
region  pursuant  to  section  6. 

(h)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  stock  issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  shall  carry  a 
right  to  vote  In  elections  for  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  on  such  other  queetiona  as  prop- 
erly may  be  presented  to  stockholders,  shall 
permit   the  bolder  to  receive  dividends  or 
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ether  distributions  from  the  Regional  Cor- 
poration, and  iball  vest  in  the  holder  all 
rights  of  a  stockholder  in  a  business  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  except  that  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills 
Act  the  stock.  Inchoate  rights  thereto,  and 
any  dividends  paid  or  distributions  made  with 
respect  thereto  may  not  be  sold,  pledged, 
subjected  to  a  lien  or  judgment  executk>n, 
assigned  in  present  or  future,  or  otherwise 
alienated:  Provided,  That  such  Umitation 
shall  not  apply  to  transfers  of  stock  pursuant 
to  a  court  decree  of  sqwration,  divorce  or 
child  support. 

(2)  Upon  the  death  of  any  stockholder, 
ownership  of  such  stock  shall  be  transferred 
in  accordance  with  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment or  under  the  ^)plicable  laws  of  intes- 
tacy, except  that  (A)  during  the  twenty-y«ar 
period  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  such  stock  shall  carry  voting  rights  only 
if  the  holder  thereof  through  inheritance 
also  is  a  Native,  and  (B) ,  in  the  event  the  de- 
ceased stockholder  fails  to  dispose  of  his 
stock  by  will  and  has  no  heirs  under  the 
applicable  laws  of  intestacy,  such  stock  shall 
escheat  to  the  Regional  Corpcratlon. 

(3)  On  January  1  of  the  twenty-first  year 
after  the  year  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted, 
all  stodc  previously  Issued  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  canceled,  and  shares  of  stock  of  the 
appropriate  class  shall  be  issued  without  re- 
strictions required  by  this  Act  to  each  stock- 
holder share  for  share. 

(1)  Seventy  per  centum  of  all  revenues  re- 
ceived by  each  Regional  CorporaUon  from 
the  timber  resources  and  subsurface  estate 
patented  to  It  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
divided  annnaUy  by  the  Bcgkinal  CorporaUon 
among  all  twelve  Regional  Corporatlona  orga- 
nized pumiant  to  this  section  according  to 
the  number  of  Natives  enrolled  In  each  region 
pursuant  to  section  5.  The  provisions  of  this 
Bubeection  shall  not  apply  to  the  thirteenth 
Regional  Corporation  If  organized  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  hereof. 

(J)  During  the  five  years  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  iK>t  less  than  10%  of  all 
corporate  funds  received  by  each  of  the 
twelve  Regional  Corporations  under  section  6 
(Alaska  Native  Fund) ,  and  under  subsection 
(1)  (revenues  from  the  timber  resources  and 
subsurface  estate  patented  to  it  ptmoant  to 
this  Act),  and  all  other  net  income,  shall  be 
dlstTlbutad  among  i|ie  stockboldets  of  the 
twelve  Regional  Carpcrations.  Not  leas  than 
45%  of  funds  from  such  sources  during  the 
first  five  year  period,  and  60%  thereafter, 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  Village  Corpo- 
rations in  the  region  and  the  class  of  stock- 
holders who  are  not  residents  of  those  vil- 
lages, as  provided  in  subsection  to  It.  In  the 
case  of  the  thirteenth  Begicmal  Corporation, 
if  organized,  not  less  than  50%  of  all  corpo- 
rate funds  received  under  section  6  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  stockholders. 

(k)  Funds  distributed  among  the  Village 
Corporations  shall  be  divided  among  them 
according  to  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  registered  on  the  books  of 
the  Regional  Corporation  In  the  names  of 
residents  of  each  village  bears  to  the  number 
of  shares  of  stock  registered  in  the  names  of 
residents  in  all  villages. 

(1)  Funds  distributed  to  a  VUlage  Corpo- 
ration may  be  withheld  until  the  Tillage  has 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  money 
that  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Regional  Corpo- 
ration. Ttie  Regional  Corporation  may  re- 
quire a  village  plan  to  provide  for  Joint  ven- 
tures with  other  villages,  and  for  Joint  financ- 
ing of  projecta  undertaken  by  the  Regional 
Corporation  that  will  benefit  the  region  gen- 
erally. In  the  event  of  disagreement  over  the 
provisions  of  the  plan,  the  Issues  In  disagree- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  as 
shall  be  provided  for  In  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  Regional  CorporaUon. 

(m)  When  fands  are  distributed  among 
VUlage  Corporations  in  a  region,  an  amount 


computed  as  follows  shall  be  distributed  as 
dividends  to  the  class  of  stockholders  who 
are  not  residents  of  tt^oee  Tlllat^es:  The 
amount  distributed  as  dlTldends  shall  bear 
the  same  raUo  to  the  amount  distributed 
among  the  Village  CorporaUons  that  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  registered  on  the 
t>ooks  of  the  Regional  CorporaUon  In  the 
names  of  nonresidents  of  villages  bears  to 
the  number  of  shares  of  stock  registered  in 
the  names  of  Tillage  residents :  Provided,  That 
an  equitable  portion  of  the  amoiint  distrib- 
uted as  dividends  may  be  withheld  and  com- 
bined with  Village  Corporation  ftmds  to  fi- 
nance projects  that  wiU  benefit  the  region 
generally. 

(n)  The  Regional  Corporation  may  under- 
take on  behalf  of  one  or  more  of  the  Village 
CorporaUons  in  the  region  any  project  au- 
thorized and  financed  by  them. 

(o)  The  accounts  of  the  Regional  Corpora- 
Uon shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  oertUled  puMlc  accountants 
or  independent  licenced  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  the  State  or  the  United  States.  The 
audits  shaU  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  accounts  of  the  Regional 
Corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  beloaging  to 
or  in  use  by  the  Regional  CorporaUon  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audits  shall  be 
available  to  the  pervon  or  persons  oonduct- 
ing  tile  audlU:  and  fuU  facUlUe*  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agent,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person 
or  persons.  Each  audit  report  or  a  fair  and 
reasonably  detailed  suounary  thereof  shall 
be  transmitted  to  each  stockholder,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Ocm- 
natteee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Bouse  of  R^jreeentattTes. 

(p)  In  the  eTent  of  any  conflict  between 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  provlsians  of  this 
section  shall  prevail. 

(q)  Two  or  more  Regional  CoriioraUons 
may  contract  with  the  same  busloess  man- 
agemoit  group  for  investment  aeivloes  and 
advice  regarding  tbe  InTsstment  of  corporate 
funda. 

TILI.AGI   OOKPOaATSONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Native  residents  of  each 
Native  village  enUUed  to  receive  lands  and 
benefits  under  this  Act  shall  organise  as  a 
business  for  profit  or  nonprofit  eorpormUon 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  before  the  Native 
Tillage  may  receive  patent  to  lands  or  bene- 
fits imder  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided. 

(b)  Tht  iniUal  articles  of  incorporation  for 
each  VUlage  CorporaUon  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Regional  Corporation  for 
the  region  in  which  the  village  is  located. 
Amendments  to  the  arUcles  of  IncorporaUon 
and  the  annual  budgets  of  the  Village  Cor- 
poraUons shall,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  be 
subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  Re- 
gional Corporation.  TTie  Regional  Corpora- 
tion shall  assist  and  advise  Native  villages 
in  the  preparation  of  articles  at  incorpora- 
tion and  other  documents  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  provisions  concerning  stock  alien- 
ation, annual  audit,  and  transfer  of  stock 
ownership  on  death  or  by  court  decree  pro- 
vided for  Regional  Corporations  in  section  7 
shall  apply  to  VUlage  CorporaUons  except 
that  audits  need  not  be  transmitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

HrVENXTT  SHAJUNC 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  secUon 
shall  apply  to  all  minerals  that  are  subject 
to  disposition  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  19*0.  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

(b)  With  respect  to  conditional  leases  and 


sales  of  minerals  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  pursuant  to  section  6(g)  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act,  and  with  respect  to  mineral 
leases  of  the  United  States  that  are  or  may 
be  subsumed  by  the  State  under  section  6 
(h)  ca  the  Alaska  SUtehood  Act,  untU  such 
time  as  the  provisions  of  subeecUon  (c)  tie- 
come  operative  the  State  shall  pay  into  the 
Alaska  NaUve  Fund  from  the  royal Ues,  rent- 
als, and  bonuses  hereafter  received  by  the 
Stat«  ( 1 )  a  royalty  of  2  per  centum  upon  the 
gross  value  (as  such  gross  value  is  deter- 
mined for  royalty  purposes  under  such  leases 
or  sales)  ol  such  minerals  produced  or  re- 
moved from  such  lands,  and  (2)  2  per  cen- 
tum o<  aU  rentals  and  bonuses  under  such 
leases  or  sales,  excluding  bonuses  received  by 
the  State  at  the  September  1946  sale  of  min- 
erals from  tentatively  approved  lands  and 
excluding  rentals  received  pursuant  to  such 
sale  befo(«  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  payment  shaU  be  made  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  the  revenues  are  received 
by  the  State. 

(c)  Each  patent  hereafter  Issued  to  the 
State  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  in- 
cluding a  patent  of  lands  heretofore  selected 
and  tentatively  approved,  shall  reserve  for 
the  benefit  of  the  NaUves,  and  for  payment 
into  the  Alaska  Native  Fund,  (1)  a  royalty  of 
2  per  centum  upon  the  gross  value  (as  such 
groaa  value  is  determined  for  royalty  pur- 
poses under  any  disposiUon  by  the  State)  of 
the  minerals  thereafter  produced  or  removed 
from  such  lands,  and  (2)  2  per  centum  of  all 
revenues  thereafter  derived  by  the  State  from 
rentals  and  bonuses  from  the  disposition  of 
such  minerals. 

(d)  AU  bonuses,  rentals,  and  royaiUes  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  from  the  dl^MslUon 
by  it  of  such  minerals  in  public  lands  in 
Alaska  shall  be  distributed  as  provided  in 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  except  that  prior 
to  calculating  the  ahares  of  the  State  and 
the  United  Stetes  as  set  forth  in  such  Act 
(1)  a  royalty  of  2  per  centum  upon  the  gross 
value  of  such  minerals  produced  (as  such 
gross  value  is  determined  for  royalty  pur- 
poses under  the  sale  or  lease) ,  and  (2)  2  per 
centum  of  aU  rentals  and  bonuses  shall  be 
deducted  and  paid  into  the  Alaska  NaUve 
Fund.  The  respecUve  shares  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
remaining  balance. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
enforceable  by  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  NaUves,  and  in  the  event  of 
default  by  the  State  in  making  the  payments 
required,  In  addition  to  any  other  remedies 
provided  by  law,  there  shall  be  deducted  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
any  grant-in-aid  or  from  any  other  sums 
payable  to  the  State  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law  an  amount  equal  to  any  such 
underpayment,  which  amount  shaU  be  de- 
posited in  the  Fund. 

(f )  Revenues  received  by  the  United  States 
or  the  State  as  compensaUon  fcHr  estimated 
drainage  of  oU  or  gas  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  be  regarded  as  revenues  from 
the  disposition  of  oU  and  gas.  In  the  event 
the  United  States  or  the  State  elects  to  take 
royalties  In  kind,  there  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Fund  on  account  thereof  an  amount 
equal  to  the  royalties  that  wotild  have  Ijeen 
paid  into  the  Fuitd  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  had  the  royalty  been  taken  In 
cash. 

(g)  The  payments  required  by  this  section 
shall  continue  only  until  $500,000,000  have 
been  paid  into  the  Alaska  NaUve  Fund. 
Thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply,  and  the  reservation  required  m 
patents  under  this  section  shall  be  of  no  fur- 
ther force  and  effect. 

(h)  When  computing  the  final  payment 
Into  the  Fund  the  respecUve  shares  of  the 
United  States  and  the  SUte  with  respect  to 
payments  to  the  Fund  required  toy  this  sec- 
Uon shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  In  the  following  order: 
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(1)  first,  from  aotircM  IdentiflAd  xinder 
auba«cttona  (b)  Mid  (c)  tmstot;  and 

(2)  then,  from  sources  Idenilfled  under 
subsection  (d)  hereof. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  mineral  revenues  received  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

STATUTX   OF  UlIITATIONS 

Sxc.  10  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  dvll  action  to  contest  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  matter  or  the  legality  of  this  Act 
shall  be  barred  unless  the  complaint  Is  filed 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  no  such  action  shall  be  enter- 
tained unless  it  is  commenced  by  a  duly  au- 
thorised offldai  of  the  State.  Ezduslve  jurts- 
dtctlon  over  such  action  ts  ber^y  vested  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska.  The  purpose  of  this  limitation 
on  suits  Is  to  insure  that,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States,  the 
Natives,  and  the  State  of  Alaska  will  rest 
with  certainty  and  finality  and  may  be  relied 
upon  by  all  other  perscms  in  their  relations 
with  the  State,  the  Natives,  and  the  United 
States. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  State  Initiates 
litigation  or  voluntarily  becomes  a  party  to 
litigation  to  contest  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  legislate  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter or  the  legality  of  this  Act,  all  rights  of 
land  selection  granted  to  the  State  by  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  shall  be  suspended  as 
to  any  public  lands  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  t)e  potentially  valuable 
for  mineral  development,  timber,  or  other 
commercial  purposes,  and  no  selections  shall 
be  made,  no  tentative  approvals  shall  be 
granted,  and  no  patents  shall  be  Issued  for 
such  lands  during  the  pendency  of  such 
litigation.  In  the  event  of  such  siispenslon, 
the  State's  right  of  land  selection  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  shall 
be  extended  for  a  p>erlod  of  time  equal  to 
the  period  of  time  the  selection  right  was 
suspended. 

WTTHDRAWAI.  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  The  following  public  lands 
are  withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  from  all  forms  of  approprlatlMi  under 
the  public  land  laws,  including  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws,  and  from  selection 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Aot,  as  amended : 

(A)  The  lands  in  each  township  that  en- 
closes all  or  i>art  of  any  Native  village  iden- 
tified pursuant  to  subsection  (b): 

(B)  The  lands  In  each  township  that  Is 
contiguous  to  or  corners  on  the  township 
that  encloses  all  or  piart  of  such  Native  vil- 
lage; and 

(C)  The  lands  in  each  township  that  Is 
contiguous  to  or  corners  on  a  township  con- 
taining lands  withdrawn  by  paragraph  (B) 
of  this  subsection. 

The  following  lands  are  excepted  from  such 
withdrawal:  lands  in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem and  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  other  than  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4. 

(3)  All  lands  located  within  the  townships 
described  In  subsection  (a)(1)  hereof  that 
have  been  selected  by,  or  tentatively  ap- 
proved to.  but  not  yet  patented  to,  the  State 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  are  with- 
drawn, subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws,  and  from  the  creation  of  third 
party  interests  by  the  State  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  lands  withdrawn  by  subsections  (a)  (1) 
and  (2)  hereof  are  insufficient  to  permit  a 
Village  or  Regional  Corporation  to  select  the 
acreage  it  is  entitled  to  select,  the  Secretary 
shall  withdraw  three  times  the  deficiency 
from  the  nearest  unreserved,  vacant  and  un- 
appropriated public  lands.  In  making   this 


withdrawal  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as 
possible,  withdraw  public  lands  of  a  character 
similar  to  those  on  which  the  vUlage  Is  lo- 
cated and  In  order  of  their  proximity  to  the 
center  of  the  Native  village:  Prorided.  That 
If  the  Secretary,  pursiiant  to  section  17.  and 
23 (e)  determines  there  Is  a  need  to  expand 
the  boundaries  of  a  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
to  raplace  any  acreage  selected  in  the  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  by  the  VUlage  Corpora- 
tion the  withdrawal  under  this  section  shall 
not  include  lands  In  the  Refuge. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  with- 
drawal provided  for  in  subsection  (3)  (A) 
hereof  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  In- 
formation within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable. 

(b)  (1)  The  Native  villages  subject  to  this 
Act  are  as  follows: 

MAMX    or   PLACC    AND    BEGION 

Afognak,  Afogn&k  Island. 

Akhlok,  Kodlak. 

Akiachak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Aklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Akutan.  Aleutian. 

Alakanuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Alatna,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Aleknagik,  Bristol  Bay. 

Allakaket,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Ambler,  Bering  Strait. 

Anakturuk  Pass,  Arctic  Slope. 

Andreafsey,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Anlak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Anvlk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Arctic  Village.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Atlca,  Aleutian. 

Atkasook,  Arctic  Slope. 

Atmautluak,   Southwest   Coastal   Lowland. 

Barrow,  Arctic  Slope. 

Bearer,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Belkofsky,  Aleutian. 

Bethel,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Bill  Moore's.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Btorka.  Aleutian. 

Birch  Creek,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Brevlg  Mission.  Bering  Strait. 

Buckland,  Bering  Strait. 

Candle,  Bering  Strait. 

Cantwell,  Tanana. 

Canyon   VUlage,   Upper   Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chalkytslk.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chanllut,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Cherfomak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Cherak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Cblgnik.  Kodlak. 

Chignlk  Lagoon,  Kodlak. 

Chignlk  Lake,  Kodlak. 

Chlstochlna,  Copper  River. 

Chltlna,  Copper  River. 

Chukwuktollgamute,  Southwest  Coastal 
Lowland. 

Circle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Clark's  Point,  Bristol  Bay. 

Copper  Center,  Copper  River. 

Crooked  Creek,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Deerlng,  Bering  Strait. 

Dillingham,  Bristol  Bay. 

Dot  Lake,  Tanana. 

Eagle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Eek,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Egegik,  Bristol  Bay. 

Eklutna,  Cook  Inlet. 

Ekuk,  Bristol  Bay. 

Ekwok,  Bristol  Bay. 

Ellm.  Bering  Strait. 

Emmonak,  Southwest  Costal  Lowland. 

English  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 

False  Pass,  Aleutian. 

Port  Yukon,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Gakona,  Copper  River. 

Oalena,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Oambell,  Bering  Sea. 

Oeorgetown,  Upper  Kuskokwlm, 

Golorin,  Bering  Strait. 

.Goodnews  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Grayling,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Gullcana,  Copper  River. 

Hamilton,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 


Holy  Croes,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Hooper  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowlands. 

Hughes,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Huslla,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Iglugig,  Bristol  Bay. 

nilamna.  Cook  Inlet. 

Inalik,  Bering  Strait. 

Ivanof  Bay,  Aleutian. 

Kaguyak,  Kodlak. 

Kaktorlk,  Arctic  Slope. 

Kalskag,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kaltag,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Karluk,  Kodlak. 

Kaslgluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Klana,  Bering  Strait. 

King  Cove.  Aleutian. 

Kipnuk,  Southeast  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kiralina,  Bering  Strait. 

Kobuk,  Bering  Strait. 

Kokhanok,  Bristol  Bay. 

Kollganek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Konglganak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kotlik,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kotzebue,  Bering  Strait. 

Koyuk,  Bering  Strait. 

Koyukuk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Kwethluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

KwlgllUngok,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Larsen  Bay,  Kodlak. 

Levelock,  Bristol  Bay. 

Lime  Village,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Lower  Kalskag,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

McGrath,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Makok,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Manley  Hot  Springs,  Tanana. 

Monokotak,  Bristol  Bay. 

Marshall.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Mary's  Igloo,  Bering  Strait. 

Medfra,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Mekoryuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Mentasta  Lake,  Copper  River. 

MUichumlna  Lake,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Mlnto.  Tanana. 

Mountain  Village,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Nabesna  Village.  Tanana. 

Naknek.  Bristol  Bay. 

Napalmute,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Napakiak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nlghtmute,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nelson  Lagoon,  Aleutian. 

Neiiaiia,  Tanaiia. 

Newhalen,  Cook  Inlet. 

New  Stuyahok,  Bristol  Bay. 

Newtek,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nlgbtmate,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nikolai,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Nlkolski,  Aleutian. 

Nlnilchik,  Cook  Inlet. 

Noatak.  Bering  Strait. 

Nome.  Bering  Strait. 

Nondalton,  Cook  Inlet. 

Nooiksut,  Arctic  Slope. 

Noorvik,  Bering  Strait. 

Northeast  Cape,  Bering  Sea. 

Northway,  Tanana. 

Nulato.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Nunapltchuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ohogamiut,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Old  Harbor,  Kodlak. 

Oscarville,   Southwest   Coastal    Lowland. 

Ouzinkle,  Kodlak. 

Paradise,  Noyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Pauloff  Harbor,  Aleutian. 

Pedro  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 

Perryvllle,  Kodlak. 

Pilot  Point,  Bristol  Bay. 

Pilot  Station.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Pltkas  P>olnt,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Platinum,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Point  Hope,  Arctic  Slope. 

Point  Lay,  Arctic  Slope. 

Portage  Creek  (Ohgsenak&le) ,  Bristol  Bay. 

Port  Graham.  Cook  Inlet. 

Port  Heiden  (Meshlck) ,  Aleutian. 

Port  Lions,  Kodlak. 

Quinhagak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Rampart,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Red  Devil,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Ruby,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
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Russian  Mission  or  Chauthalue   (Kuskok- 
wlm) ,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Russian     Mission      (Yukon),     Southwest 
Coastal  Lowland. 

St.  George,  Aleutian. 

St.  Mary's,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

St.  Michael,  Bering  Strait. 

St.  Paul,  Aleutian. 

Salamatof,  Cook  Inlet. 

Sand  Point,  Aleutian. 

Savonoskl,  Bristol  Bay. 

Savoonga,  Bering  Sea. 

Scammon  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Selawlk,  Bering  Strait. 

Seldovia,  Cook  Inlet. 

Shageluk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon, 

Shaktoolik,  Bering  Strait. 

Sheldon's  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  LiOw- 
land. 

Shlshmaref ,  Bering  Strait. 

Shungnak,  Bering  Strait. 

Slana,  Copper  River. 

Sleetmute,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

South  Naknek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Squaw  Harbor,  Aleutian. 

Stebbins,  Bering  Strait. 

Stev«ns  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Stony  River,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Takotna,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Tanacross,  Ttoana. 

Tanana,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Tatilek,  Chugach. 

Tazllna,  Copper  River. 

Tellda,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Teller,  Bering  Strait. 

Tetlin,  Tanana. 

Toglak,  Bristol  Bay. 

Toksook  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tulusak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuntutuliak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tununak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Twin  Hills,  Bristol  Bay. 

Tyonek,  Cook  Inlet. 

Ugashik,  Bristol  Bay. 

Unalakleet,  Bering  Strait. 

Unalaska,  Aleutian. 

Unga,  Aleutian. 

Uyak,  Kodlak. 

Venetie,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Walnwrlght,  Arctic  Slope. 

Wales,  Bering  Strait. 
'     Wh  IteMountaln,  Bering  Strait . 

(2)  Within  two  and  one-half  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  review  all  of  the  villages  listed  In 
subsection  (b)  (1)  hereof,  and  a  vUlage  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  land  benefits  under  sub- 
sections 14  (a)  and  (b),  and  any  withdrawal 
for  such  village  shall  expire,  U  the  Secretary 
determines  that — 

(A)  less  than  twenty-flve  Natives  were  resi- 
dents of  the  village  on  the  1970  census  enu- 
meration date  as  shown  by  the  census  or 
other  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  make  findings  of  fact  in  each  in- 
stance; or, 

(B)  the  village  Is  of  a  modern  and  urban 
character,  and  the  majority  of  the  residents 
are  non-Native. 

Any  Native  group  made  ineligible  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  under  feubsection 
14(h).  / 

(3)  Native  villages  not  listed  Id  subsection 
(b)  (1)  hereof  shall  be  eligible  for  land  and 
benefits  under  this  Aot  and  lands  shall  be 
withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  section  if  the 
Secretary  within  two  and  one-half  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  determines 
that— 

(A)  twenty-flve  or  more  Natives  were  resi- 
dents of  an  established  vUlage  on  the  1970 
census  enumeration  date  as  shown  by  the 
census  or  other  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Secrertary,  who  shall  make  findings  of  fact  in 
each  instance;  and 

(B)  the  vUlage  is  not  of  a  modem  and  ur- 
ban character,  and  a  majority  of  the  reei- 
denta  are  Natives. 


NATIVE  LAND  SELECTIONS 

Sec.  12(a)(1).  During  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  VUlage  Corporation  for  each  Native 
village  Identified  pursuant  to  section  1 1  shaU 
select.  In  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  Secretary,  all  of  the  township  or  town- 
ships In  which  any  part  of  the  vUlage  is  lo- 
cated, plus  an  area  that  wUl  make  the  total 
selection  equal  to  the  acreage  to  which  the 
vUlage  Is  entitled  under  section  14.  The  se- 
lection shall  be  made  from  lands  withdrawn 
by  subsection  11(a)  :  Provided,  That  no  VU- 
lage Corporation  may  select  more  than  69,120 
acres  from  lands  withdrawn  by  subsection 
11(a)(2),  and  not  more  than  69.120  acres 
from  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System, 
and  not  more  than  69.120  acres  in  a  National 
Forest:  Provided  further.  That  when  a  VU- 
lage Corporation  selects  the  surface  estate 
to  lands  within  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System  or  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
4.  the  Regional  CorpKsration  for  that  region 
may  select  the  subsurface  estate  in  an  equal 
acreage  from  other  lands  wlthdra-vn  by  sub- 
section 11(a)   within  the  region.  If  possible. 

(2)  Selections  made  under  this  subsection 
(a)  shall  l>e  contiguous  and  In  reasonably 
compact  tracts,  except  as  separated  by  bodies 
of  water  or  by  lands  which  are  unavailable 
for  selection,  and  shall  be  In  whole  sections, 
wherever  feasible,  in  units  of  not  less  than 
1 ,280  acres. 

(b)  The  difference  between  twenty-two  mil- 
lion acres  and  the  total  acreage  selected  by 
VUlage  Corporations  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  eleven  Regional  Corporations  (which  ex- 
cludes the  Regional  Corporation  for  south- 
eastern Alaska)  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  Natives  enrolled  In  each  region.  Each  Re- 
gional Corporation  shall  reallocate  such  acre- 
age among  the  Native  villages  within  the  re- 
gion on  an  equitable  basis  after  considering 
historic  use,  subsistence  needs,  and  popula- 
tion. The  action  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view. Each  VUlage  Corporation  shall  select 
the  acreage  allocated  to  it  from  the  lands 
withdrawn  by  subsection  11(a). 

(c)  The  difference  between  thirty-eight 
mUllon  acres  and  the  22  mUllon  acres  selected 
by  VUlage  Corporations  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  eleven  Regional  Corporations  (which  ex- 
cludes the  Regional  Corporation  for  south- 
eastern Alaska)    as  follows: 

(1)  The  number  of  acres  each  Regional 
Corporation  is  entitled  to  receive  shall  be 
computed  (A)  by  determining  on  the  basis  of 
available  data  the  percentage  of  all  land  In 
Alaska  (excluding  the  southeastern  region) 
that  is  within  each  of  the  eleven  regions, 
(B)  by  applying  that  percentage  to  thirty- 
eight  million  acres  reduced  by  the  acreage  In 
the  southeastern  region  that  Is  to  be  selected 
pursuant  to  section  16,  and  (C)  by  deducting 
from  the  figure  so  computed  the  number  of 
acres  within  that  region  selected  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  total  number  of 
acres  selected  within  a  region  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  exceeds  the  per- 
centage of  the  reduced  thirty-eight  mUllon 
acres  allotted  to  that  region  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  (1)  (B),  that  region  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  lands  under  this 
subsection  (c).  For  each  region  so  affected 
the  difference  between  the  acreage  calciUated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  and  the 
average  selected  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  deducted  from  the  acreage 
calculated  under  subsection  (c)(1)(C)  for 
the  remaining  regions  which  wUl  select  lands 
under  this  subsection  (c).  The  reductions 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  remaining 
regions  so  that  each  region's  share  of  the 
total  reduction  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  the  total  reduction  as  the  total  land  area 


in  that  region  (as  calculated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  ( 1 )  (A)  )  bears  to  the  total  land 
area  in  all  of  the  regions  whose  allotments 
are  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. 

( 3 )  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  Re- 
gional Corporation  shall  select  the  acreage 
allocated  to  it  from  the  lands  within  the 
region  withdrawn  pursuant  to  subsection 
11(a)(1),  and  from  the  lands  within  the 
region  withdrawn  pursuant  to  subsection 
11  (a)  (3)  to  the  extent  lands  withdrawn  pur- 
suant to  subsection  11(a)(1)  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  its  allocation:  Provided,  That 
within  the  lands  withdrawn  by  subsection 
11(a)(1)  the  Regional  Corporation  may  se- 
lect only  even  numbered  townships  in  even 
numbered  ranges,  and  only  odd  numbered 
townships  in  odd  numbered  ranges. 

(d)  To  insure  that  the  Village  Corporation 
for  the  Native  village  at  Dutch  Harbor,  if 
found  eligible  for  land  grants  under  this  Act. 
has  a  full  opportunity  to  select  lands  within 
and  near  the  village,  no  federally  owned 
lands,  whether  improved  or  not.  shall  be 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  Federal  surplus 
property  disposal  laws  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Tlie  VUlage  Corporation  may  select  such 
lands  and  improvements  and  receive  patent 
to  them  pursuant  to  subsection  14(a)  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Any  dispute  over  the  land  selection 
rights  and  the  boundaries  of  Village  Corpora- 
tions shall  be  resolved  by  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators consisting  of  one  person  selected  by 
each  of  the  Village  Corporations  involved, 
and  an  additional  one  or  two  persons,  which- 
ever is  needed  to  make  an  odd  number  cf 
arbitrators,  such  additional  person  or  persons 
to  be  selected  by  the  arbitrators  selected  by 
the  Village   Corporations. 

SURVITS 

Sec.  13(a).  The  Secretary  shaU  survey  the 
areas  selected  or  designated  for  conveyance 
to  Village  Corporations  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  He  shall  monument  only 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  selected  or  desig- 
nated areas  at  angle  points  and  at  intervals 
of  approximately  two  mUes  on  straight  lines. 
No  ground  survey  or  monumentation  will  be 
required  along  meanderable  water  bound- 
aries. He  shall  survey  within  the  areas  se- 
lected or  designated  land  occupied  as  a  pri- 
mary place  of  residence,  as  a  primary  place 
of  business,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  any 
other  land  to  be  patented  under  this  Act. 

(b)  All  withdrawals,  selections,  and  con- 
veyances pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  as 
shown  on  current  plats  of  survey  or  protrac- 
tion diagrams  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, or  protraction  diagrams  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  State  where  protraction  dia- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  not  available,  and  shall  conform  as  nearly 
as  practicable  to  the  United  States  Land  Sur- 
vey System. 

CONVEYANCE    OF    LANDS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Immediately  after  selection  by 
a  VUlage  Corporation  for  a  Native  village 
listed  In  section  11  which  the  Secretary 
finds  is  qualified  for  land  benefits  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to  the  VUlage 
Corporation  a  patent  to  the  surface  estate 
in  the  number  of  acres  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing table: 

If  the  village  had  on  the  1970  census  enu- 
meration date  a  Native  population  between — 

It  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  to  an  area 
of  public  lands  equal  to — 

Acres 

25  and  99 ^ 69,  120 

100  and  199 : 92, 160 

200  and  399 116,200 

400   and  698 138,240 

600  or  more 161,280 
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The  lands  pAt«at«d  sh«U  be  those  selected 
by  tb«  Village  Corporation  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 12<a).  In  addition,  the  Secretary  sball 
issue  to  the  Village  Corporation  a  patent  to 
the  surface  estate  In  the  lands  selected  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ia(b). 

(b)  Immediately  after  selection  by  any 
Village  Corporation  for  a  Native  village  listed 
in  section  16  which  the  Secretary  finds  Is 
qualified  for  land  benefits  \inder  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  to  the  Village  Cor- 
poration a  patent  to  the  surface  estate  to 
23.040  acres.  The  lands  patented  shall  be 
the  lands  within  the  township  or  townships 
that  enclose  the  Native  village,  and  any  addi- 
tional lands  selected  by  the  Village  Corpora- 
tion from  the  surrounding  townships  with- 
drawn for  the  Native  vUlage  by  subsection 
16ia(. 

(ci  Each  patent  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  Buid  (b)  ahaU  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  patent  or  ptatents : 

( 1 )  the  Village  Corporation  shall  first  con- 
vey to  any  Native  or  non-Native  occupant, 
without  consideration,  title  to  the  surface 
estate  in  the  tract  occupied  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence,  or  as  a  primary  place  of 
business,  or  as  a  subelstence  campsite,  or 
as  headquarters  for  reindeer  husbandry; 

(2)  the  Village  Corporation  shall  then 
convey  to  the  occupant,  either  without  con- 
sideration or  upon  payment  of  an  amount 
not  In  excess  of  fair  market  value,  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  initial  occupancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  improvements  thereon, 
title  to  the  surface  estate  in  any  tract  oc- 
cupied by  a  nonprofit  organization: 

(3)  the  Village  Corporation  shall  then  con- 
vey to  any  Municipal  Corporation  in  the  Na- 
tive vlUage  or  to  the  State  In  trust  for  any 
Municipal  Corporation  established  in  the  Na- 
tive village  In  the  future,  title  to  the  re- 
maining surface  estate  of  the  Improved  land 
on  which  the  Native  village  is  located  and 
as  much  additional  land  as  »s  necessary  for 
community  expaiision,  and  appropriate 
rights-of-way  for  public  use,  and  other  fore- 
seeable community  needs:  Provided.  That 
the  amount  of  lands  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Municipal  Corporation  or  in  trust  shall  be 
no  less  than  1,280  acres: 

(4)  the  VUlage  Corporation  shall  convey 
to  the  Federal  Government,  State  or  to  the 
appropriate  Municipal  Corporation,  title  to 
the  surface  esUte  for  existing  airport  sites, 
airway  beacons,  and  other  navigation  aldsi 
together  with  such  addiUonal  acreage  and/or 
easements  as  are  necessary  to  provide  related 
services  and  to  insure  safe  approaches  to 
airport  runways;   and 

( 5 )  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Regional  Cor- 
poration shall  be  affcxded  the  opportunity  to 
review  and  render  advice  to  the  Village  Cor- 
porations on  all  land  sales,  leases  or  other 
transactions  prior  to  any  final  commitment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  apply  the  nile  of 
approximation  with  respect  to  the  acreage 
limitations  contained  in  this  section. 

le)  Immediately  after  selection  by  a  Re- 
gional Corporation,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
vey to  the  Regional  Corporation  title  to  the 
s\iriace  and  or  the  subsurface  estates,  as  is 
appropriate.  In  the  lands  selected. 

if)  When  the  Secretary  Issues  a  patent  to  a 
Village  Corporation  for  the  surface  estate  in 
lands  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
he  shall  issue  to  the  Regional  Corporation 
for  the  region  in  which  the  lands  are  located 
a  patent  to  the  subsurface  estate  In  such 
lands,  except  lands  located  in  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  lands  withdrawn 
or  reserved  for  national  defense  purpoeea.  In- 
cluding Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
4,  for  which  in  Ueu  rights  are  provided  for 
In  subsection  ia(a)(l):  Provided,  That  the 
right  to  explore,  develop,  or  remove  minerals 
from  the  subsurface  estate  In  the  lands 
withm  the  boundaries  of  any  Native  vlUage 


shall  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Village 
Corporation. 

(g)  All  conveyances  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 
Where,  prior  to  patent  of  any  land  or  min- 
erals under  this  Act,  a  lease,  contract,  permit, 
right-of-way,  or  easement  (including  a  lease 
issued  under  section  6(g)  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act)  has  been  issued  for  the  sur- 
face or  minerals  covered  under  such  patent, 
the  patent  shall  contain  provisions  making 
it  subject  to  the  lease,  contract,  permit, 
right-of-way,  or  easement,  and  the  right  of 
the  lessee,  contractee,  permittee,  or  grantee 
to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  benefits  thereby  granted  to  him. 
Upon  Issuance  of  the  patent,  the  patentee 
shall  succeed  and  become  entitled  to  any  and 
all  Interests  of  the  State  or  the  United 
States  as  lessor,  contractor,  permlttor,  or 
grantor,  in  any  such  leases,  contracts,  per- 
mits, rights-of-way,  or  easements  covering 
the  estate  patented,  and  a  lease  Issued  under 
section  6(g)  of  the  Alaska  SUtehood  Act 
shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  as  though 
the  patent  had  been  Issued  to  the  State.  The 
administration  of  such  lease,  contract,  per- 
mit, right-of-way,  or  easement  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  by  the  State  or  the  United  States, 
unless  the  agency  responsible  for  admin- 
istration waives  administration.  In  the  event 
that  the  patent  does  not  cover  all  of  the  land 
embraced  within  any  such  lease,  contract, 
permit,  right-of-way,  or  easement,  the 
patentee  shall  only  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  revenues  reserved 
under  such  lease,  contract,  permit,  right-of- 
way.  or  easement  by  the  State  or  the  United 
States  which  results  from  multiplying  the 
total  of  such  revenues  by  a  fraction  In  which 
the  numerator  Is  the  acreage  of  such  lease, 
contract,  permit,  the  right-of-way,  or  ease- 
ment which  is  Included  In  the  patent  and  the 
denominator  is  the  total  acreage  contained 
In  such  lease,  contract,  permit,  right-of-way, 
or  easement. 

(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  with- 
draw and  convey  2  million  acres  of  un- 
reserved and  ujiapproprlated  public  lands 
located  outside  the  areas  withdrawn  by  sec- 
tions 11  and  16,  and  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  and  con- 
vey to  the  appropriate  Regional  Corporation 
fee  title  to  existing  cemetery  sites  and  his- 
torical places; 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  and  con- 
vey to  a  Native  group  that  does  not  qualify 
as  a  Native  village,  if  it  incorporates  under 
the  laws  of  Alaska,  title  to  the  surface 
estate  in  not  more  than  23,040  acres  sur- 
rounding the  Native  group's  locality.  TTie 
subsurface  estate  In  such  land  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  appropriate  Regional  Corpora- 
tion: 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  and  con- 
vey to  the  Natives  residing  in  Sitka,  Kenal, 
Juneau,  and  Kodlak,  If  they  incorporate 
under  the  laws  of  Alaska,  the  surface  estate 
of  lands  of  a  similar  character  In  not  more 
than  23.040  acres  of  land,  which  shall  be 
located  In  reasonable  proximity  to  the  munic- 
ipalities. The  subsurface  estate  In  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  appropriate  Regional 
Corporation  unless  the  lands  are  located  -in 
a  Wildlife  Refuge: 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  withdraw  only  such 
lands  surrounding  the  villages  and  munici- 
palities as  are  necessary  to  permit  the  con- 
veyance authorized  by  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  to  be  planned  and  effected; 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  convey  to  a  Native. 
upon  application  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  surface  es- 
tate In  not  to  exceed  160  acres  of  land  occu- 
pied by  the  Native  as  a  primary  place  of 
residence  on  August  31,  1971.  Determination 
of  occupancy  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final.  The  subsurface 
estate  in  such  lands  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
appropriate  Regional  Corporations: 
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(6)  The  Secretary  shall  charge  against  the 
2  million  acres  authorized  to  be  conveyed  by 
this  section  all  allotments  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  18  during  the  four  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(7)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  and  con- 
vey lands  out  of  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System  and  out  of  the  National  Forests. 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsections 
(h).  (1) .  12).  (3),  and  (5);  and 

1 8 1  Any  portion  of  the  2  milUon  acres  not 
conveyed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  allo- 
cated and  conveyed  to  the  Regional  Corpora- 
tions on  the  basis  of  population. 

TTMBES    SKtX    CONTaACTS 

Sec.  15.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
existing  National  Forest  timber  sale  con- 
tracts that  are  directly  afiected  by  convey- 
ances authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  modify  any 
such  contract,  with  the  consent  of  the  pur- 
chaser, by  substituting,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, timber  on  other  national  forest  lands 
approximately  equtl  In  volume,  species, 
grade,  and  accessibility  for  timber  standing 
on  any  land  affected  by  such  conveyances, 
and,  on  request  of  the  appropriate  Village 
Corporation  the  Secretary  of  AgrictUture  is 
directed  to  make  such  substitution  to  the 
extent  it  is  permitted  by  the  timber  sale  con- 
tract without  the  consent  of  the  purchaser. 

THE   TLINCrr-HAniA  SETTLZICENT 

Sec.  16.  (a)  All  public  lands  In  each  town- 
ship that  encloses  all  or  any  part  of  a 
Native  village  listed  below,  and  In  each  town- 
ship that  Is  contiguous  to  or  comers  on  such 
township,  except  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved 
for  national  defense  purposes,  are  hereby 
withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  and  from  selection 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  as  amended: 

Angoon,  Southeast. 

Craig,  Southeast. 

Hoonah.  Southeast. 

Hydaburg,  Southeast. 

Kake,  Southeast. 

Kasaan,  Southeast. 

Klawock,  Southeast. 

Klukwan,  Southeast. 

Saxman,  Southeast. 

Yakutat,  Southeast. 

(b)  During  a  period  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  Vil- 
lage Corporation  for  the  vUlages  listed  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  select.  In  accordance 
with  rules  established  by  the  Secretary,  an 
area  equal  to  23,040  acres,  which  must  In- 
clude the  township  or  townships  In  which 
all  or  part  of  the  Native  village  Is  located, 
plus,  to  the  extent  necessary,  withdrawn 
lands  from  the  townships  that  are  contigu- 
ous to  or  corner  on  such  township.  All  se- 
lections shall  be  contiguous  and  in  reason- 
ably compact  tracts,  except  as  separated  by 
bodies  of  water,  and  shall  conform  as  nearly 
as  practicable  to  the  United  States  Lands 
Survey  System. 

(c)  The  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
July  9.  1968  (82  Stat.  307).  to  pay  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 
The  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska, 
et  al.  against  The  United  States,  numbered 
47,900,  and  distributed  to  the  Tllngit  and 
Halda  Indians  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July 
13,  1970  (84  Stat.  431).  are  In  lieu  of  the 
additional  acreage  to  be  conveyed  to  qualified 
vUlages  listed  In  section  11. 

JOINT    rEDrRAL-STATE   LAND    USE    PLANNING 
COMMISSION    rOS    ALASKA 

Sec.  17.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Joint  Federal -State  LA&d  Use  Planning 
Commission  for  Alaska.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  ten  members  as 
follows : 

(A)  The  Governor  of  the  State  (or  his 
designate)  and  four  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  During  the  Plan- 
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nlng  Commission's  existence  at  least  one 
membw  appointed  by  the  Governor  shall  be 
a  Native  as  defined  by  this  Act. 

(B)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  four  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(2)  The  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
member  appointed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  shall  serve  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Planning  Commission.  The 
Initial  meeting  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
called  by  the  cochalrmen.  All  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  require  the  concurrence  of 
the  cochalrmen. 

(3)  Six  members  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Members  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  au- 
thority. A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  (A)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  subsection, 
members  of  the  Planning  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission.  All  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(B)  Any  member  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion who  is  designated  or  appointed  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  from  the 
Government  of  the  State  shall  serve  without 
compensation  In  addition  to  that  received  In 
his  regiUar  employment.  The  member  of  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President  ptir- 
Buant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  shall  be  com- 
pensated as  provided  by  the  President  at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  that  provided  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(5)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regiilatlons 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  cochalrmen,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
power — 

(A)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  they  deem  necessary, 
and 

(B)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a 
day  for  Individuals. 

(6)  (A)  The  Planning  Commission  or.  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Commission,  any 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  ol  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such 
testimony,  receive  such  evidence,  print  or 
otherwise  reproduce  and  distribute  so  much 
of  Its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon,  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Commission,  subcommittee,  or  member 
deems  advisable. 

(B)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  Independent 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  a  cochalrman,  such  Information  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  section. 

(7)  The  Planning  Commission  shall — 

(A)  undertake  a  process  of  land-use  plan- 
ning. Including  the  Identification  of  and  the 
making  of  recommendations  concerning 
areas  planned  and  best  suited  for  permanent 
reservation  In  Federal  ownership  as  parks, 
game  refuges,  and  other  public  uses,  areas 
of  Federal  and  State  lands  to  be  made  avail- 


able for  disposal,  and  uses  to  be  made  of 
lands  remaining  in  Federal  and  State  owner- 
ship; 

(B)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  proposed  land  selections  by  the  State  un- 
der the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  and  by  Village 
and  Regional  Corporations  under  this  Act; 

(C)  be  available  to  advise  upon  and  as- 
sist in  the  development  and  review  of  land- 
use  plans  for  lands  selected  by  the  Native 
Village  and  Regional  Corporations  under  this 
Act  and  by  the  State  under  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act: 

(D)  review  existing  withdrawals  of  Fed- 
eral public  lands  and  recommend  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  such  additions 
to  or  modifications  of  withdrawals  as  are 
deemed  desirable; 

(E)  establish  procedures.  Including  public 
hearings,  for  obtaining  public  views  on  the 
land-use  planning  programs  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  for  lands  under  their 
administration; 

(F)  establish  a  committee  of  land-use  ad- 
visers to  the  Commission,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  commercial  and  Industrial  land 
users  in  Alaska,  recreational  land  users,  wil- 
derness users,  environmental  groups,  Alaska 
Natives,  and  other  citizens; 

(G)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  as  to  programs  and  budgets  of  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Federal  and  State 
lands: 

(II)  make  recommendations  from  time  to 
time  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  the  Governor  and  legislature 
of  the  State  as  to  changes  in  laws,  policies, 
and  programs  that  the  Planning  Commission 
determines  are  necessary  or  desirable; 

(I)  make  recommendations  to  Insure  that 
economic  growth  and  development  Is  orderly, 
planned  and  compatible  with  State  and  na- 
tional environmental  objectives,  the  public 
interest  in  the  public  lands,  parks,  forests, 
and  wildlife  refuges  In  Alaska,  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  the  Native 
people  and  other  residents  of  Alaska; 

(J)  make  recommendations  to  improve  co- 
ordination and  consultation  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  In  making 
resource  allocation  and  land  use  decisions; 
and 

(K)  make  recommendations  on  ways  to 
avoid  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tive people  In  the  selection  of  public  lands. 

(8)  (A)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Planning  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Governor  and  legislature 
of  the  State  a  written  report  with  respect  to 
Its  activities  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(B)  The  Planning  Commission  shall  keep 
and  maintain  accurate  and  complete  records 
of  its  activities  and  transactions  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act.  and  such 
records  shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

(C)  The  principal  office  of  the  Planning 
Commission  shall  be  located  in  the  State. 

(9)  (A)  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  paying  for  any  fiscal  year  only  50 
I>er  centum  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  United  States  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(10)  On  or  before  May  20,  1976,  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  shall  submit  its  final  report 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
of  the  State  with  respect  to  Its  planning  and 
other  activities  under  this  Act,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  programs  or  other 
actions  which  it  determines  should  be  taken 
or  carried  out  by  the  United  States  and  the 


State.  The  Commission   shall  cease  to  exist 
effective  December  31,  1976. 

(b)(1)  The  Planning  Commission  shall 
Identify  public  easements  across  lands  se- 
lected by  VlUage  Corporations  and  the  Re- 
gional 'Corporations  and  at  periodic  points 
along  the  courses  of  major  waterways  which 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  guarantee  inter- 
national treaty  obligations,  a  fui;  right  of 
public  use  and  access  for  recreation,  hunting, 
transportation,  utUltles.  docks,  and  such 
other  public  uses  as  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion determines  to  be  important. 

(2)  In  Identifying  public  easements  thp 
Planning  Commission  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate State  and  Federal  agencies,  shall 
review  proposed  transpyortatlon  plans,  and 
shall  receive  and  review  statements  and  rec- 
ommendations from  interested  organlzalio:-.s 
and  individuals  on  the  need  for  and  proposed 
location  of  public  easements:  Provided,  That 
any  valid  existing  right  recognized  by  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  have  whatever  right  of 
access  as  Is  now  provided  for  under  existing 
law  and  this  subsection  shall  not  operate  in 
any  way  to  diminish  or  limit  such  right  of 
access. 

(3)  I»rlor  to  granting  any  patent  under 
this  Act  to  the  Village  Corporation  and  Re- 
gional Corporations,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  State  and  the  Planning  Com- 
mission and  shall  reserve  such  public  ease- 
ments as  he  determines  are  necessary. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  with- 
draws a  utUlty  and  transportation  corridor 
across  public  lands  in  Alaska  pursuant  to  bis 
existing  authority,  the  State,  the  VUlage  Cor- 
porations and  the  Regional  Corporations 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  select  lands  from 
the  area  withdrawn. 

(d)(1)  Public  Land  Order  Numbered  4582. 
34  Federal  Register  1025,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  revoked.  For  a  period  of  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  all 
unreserved  public  lands  In  Alaska  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws.  Including  the 
mining  (except  locations  for  metalliferous 
minerals)  and  the  mineral  leasing  laws.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  public  lands  In  Alaska  and  deter- 
mine whether  any  portion  of  these  lands 
should  be  withdrawn  under  authority  pro- 
vided for  in  existing  law  to  insure  that  the 
public  Interest  In  these  lands  Is  properly  pro- 
tected. Any  further  withdrawal  shall  require 
an  affirmative  act  by  the  Secretary  vmder  his 
existing  authority,  and  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  classify  or  reclassify  any  lands 
so  withdrawn  and  to  open  such  lands  to  ap- 
propriation under  the  public  land  laws  in 
accord  with  his  classifications.  Withdrawals 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shaU  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  VUlage  Corporations, 
the  Regional  Corporations,  and  the  State  to 
make  selectlcMos  and  obtain  patents  within 
the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  11. 

(2)  (A)  The  Secretary,  acting  under  au- 
thority provided  for  In  existing  law,  is  di- 
rected to  withdraw  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws,  includ- 
ing the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws, 
and  from  selection  under  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act.  and  from  selection  by  Regional 
Corporations  pursuant  to  section  11.  up  to, 
but  not  to  exceed,  eighty  miUion  acres  of 
unreserved  public  lands  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  Including  previously  classified  lands, 
which  the  Secretary  deems  are  suitable  for 
addition  to  or  creation  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park.  Forest  WlldUfe  Refuge,  and  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems:  Provided.  That 
such  withdrawals  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  and  the  Regional  and 
Village  Corporations  to  make  selections  and 
obtain  patents  within  the  areas  withdrawn 
pursuant  to  section  11. 

(B)  Lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (A)  hereof  must  be  withdrawn  within 
nine  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.   All   unreserved  public  lands  not  with- 
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drawn  under  paragraph  (A|  or  auboection  17 
(did)  shall  be  available  for  selection  by  the 
State  and  tor  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws. 

( C I  Every  six  months,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Congress 
of  the  location.  aUe  and  values  of  lands  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  paragraph  (A)  and  sub- 
mit his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  lands.  Any  lands  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (A)  not  recommended  for  addi- 
tion to  or  creation  as  units  of  the  Natltxial 
Parle.  Porest.  WUdllfe  Refuge,  and  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Systems  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  shall  be  available  for  selection  by  the 
State  and  the  Regional  Corporations,  and 
for  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws. 

(D)  Areas  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (C)  shall  re- 
R^ln  withdrawn  from  any  appropriation  un- 
der the  public  land  laws  until  such  time 
as  the  Congress  acts  on  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations, but  not  to  exceed  five  years 
from  the  recommendation  dates.  The  with- 
drawal of  areas  not  so  reconunended  shall 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  two  year  period. 

(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  initial  identification  of 
lands  desired  to  be  selected  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  and 
by  the  Regional  Corporations,  pursuant  to 
section  13  of  this  Act  may  be  made  within 
any  area  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section ( d ) .  but  such  lands  shall  not  be 
tentatively  approved  or  patented  so  long  as 
the  withdrawals  of  such  areas  remain  in  ef- 
fect: Provided,  That  selection  of  lands  by 
Village  Ccvporatlons  pursuant  to  section  la 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  such 
withdrawals  and  such  lands  selected  may 
be  patented  and  such  rights  granted  aa  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  In  the  event  Congress 
enacts  legislation  setting  aside  any  areas 
withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section which  the  Regional  Corporations  or 
the  State  desired  to  select,  then  other  un- 
reserved public  lands  shall  be  made  avaUable 
for  alternative  selectl<m  by  the  Regional 
Corporations  and  the  State.  Any  time  periods 
established  by  law  fc»-  Regional  Corporations 
or  State  selections  ar«  hereby  extended  to 
the  extent  that  delajrs  are  caused  by  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
(2). 

(3)  Any  lands  withdrawn  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  administration  by 
the  Secretary  under  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, and  his  authority  to  make  con- 
tracts and  to  grant  leases,  permits,  rights- 
of-way,  or  easements  shall  not  be  impaired 
by  the  withdrawal. 

REVOCATION   Or   INDIAN   ALLOTMENT   AtrTHORITT 
IN    ALASKA 

Sec.  18.  (a)  No  Native  covered  by  the  pro- 
viaioos  of  this  Act.  and  no  descendant  of  his, 
may  hereafter  avail  himself  of  an  allotment 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February 
8.  1887  (34  Stat.  389).  aa  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, or  the  Act  of  June  35,  1910  (36 
SUt.  363).  Further,  the  Act  of  May  17.  1906 
(34  Stat.  197),  as  amended,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  any  application  for  an 
allotment  that  Is  p>endlng  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may.  at  the  option  of  the 
Native  applicant,  be  approved  and  a  patent 
lisued  in  accordance  with  said  1887.  1910.  or 
1906  Act.  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  event 
the  Native  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  patent 
under  subsection  14(h)  (5)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  allotmenu  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section  during  the  four  years  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  charged 
against  the  two  million  acre  grant  provided 
for  in  subsection  14(h). 

arvocATtON  or  beszxvations 
Sec.    19.    (a)    Notwithstanding   any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  except  where  incon- 


sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
varlouA  reserves  set  aside  by  legislation  or  by 
Executive  or  Secretarial  Order  for  Native 
allowed  shall  not  be  controlled  by  any  hourly 
charge  customarily  charged  by  the  claimant. 

(3)  The  amount  allowed  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses  shall  not  Include  office  overhead, 
and  shall  be  limited  to  expenses  that  were 
neceasary,  reasonable,  unreimbursed  and  ac- 
tually incurred. 

(4)  The  amounts  allowed  for  services 
rendered  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$2,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $100,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  con- 
sultants' fees.  If  the  approved  claims  exceed 
the  aggregate  amounts  allowable,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  shall  authorize  payment  of 
the  claims  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  claim,  the  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  forward  a  copy  of 
such  claims  to  the  Individuals  or  entitles  on 
whose  behalf  services  were  rendered  or  fees 
and  expenses  were  allegedly  incurred,  as 
shown  by  the  pleadings,  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  any  other 
person  who  appears  to  have  an  Interest  in 
the  claim,  and  shall  give  such  persons  ninety 
days  within  which  to  file  an  answer  contest- 
ing the  claim. 

(6)  The  Chief  Commissioner  may  designate 
a  trial  conunlssloner  for  any  claim  made  un- 
der this  section  and  a  panel  of  three  com- 
missioners of  the  court  to  serve  as  a  review- 
ing body.  One  member  of  the  review  panel 
shall  be  designated  as  presiding  commissioner 
of  the  panel. 

(7)  Proceedings  in  all  claims  shall  be  pur- 
suant to  rules  and  orders  prescribed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  who  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  require 
the  application  of  the  pertinent  rules  of  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Claln»  Insofar  as  feasible. 
Claimanta  may  appear  before  a  trial  commis- 
sioner in  person  or  by  attorney,  and  may 
produce  evidence  and  examine  witnesses.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Chief  Conunlssloner  or 
his  designate,  hearings  may  be  held  in  the 
localities  where  the  claimanta  reside  If  con- 
venience so  demands. 

(8)  Bach  trial  ccMnmlseioner  and  each  re- 
view panel  shall  have  authority  to  do  and 
perform  any  acta  which  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  shall  have  the  power  of  subpena, 
the  power  to  order  audit  of  books  and  rec- 
ords, and  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations.  Any  sanction  authorized  by  the 
rules  of  practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  ex- 
cept contempt,  may  be  Imposed  on  any  claim- 
ant, witness,  or  attorney  by  the  trial  com- 
missioner, review  pkanel,  or  Chief  Conunls- 
sloner. None  at  the  rules,  regulations,  rulings, 
findings,  or  conclusions  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

(9)  The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
trial  commissioner  shall  be  submitted  by  him, 
together  with  the  record  in  the  case,  to  the 
review  panel  of  commissioners  for  review  by 
It  pursuant  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  which  shall  include 
provision  for  submitting  the  decision  of  the 
trial  commissioner  to  the  claimant  and  any 
party  contesting  the  claim  for  consideration, 
exception,  and  argument  before  the  panel. 
The  panel,  by  majority  vote,  shall  adopt  or 
modify  the  findings  or  the  conclusions  of  the 
trial  cotnmissloner. 

( 10)  The  Court  of  Claims  is  hereby  author- 
ized smd  directed,  under  such  conditions  as 
It  may  prescribe,  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
for  the  filing,  processing,  hearing,  and  dis- 
patch of  claims  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  to  Include  within  lu  annual  ap- 
propriations the  costa  thereof  and  other 
costa  of  administration.  Including  (but  with- 
out limitations  to  the  Items  herein  listed) 
the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  its 
auditors  and  the  commissioners  serving  aa 


trial  commissioners  and  panel  members. 
maUing  and  service  of  process,  necessary 
physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies, 
and  personnel  (including  secretaries,  report- 
ers,  auditors,  and  law  clerks). 

(e)  The  Chief  Commissioner  shall  certifv 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tneasury,  and  report 
to  the  Congress,  the  amount  of  each  claim 
allowed  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
claimant.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  such  person  from  the  Alaska  Native 
Fund  the  amounts  certified.  No  award  under 
this  section  shall  bear  Interest. 

(f)(1)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  any 
services  or  expenses  for  vrtilch  a  claim  Is  made 
or  could  be  made  pursuant  to  this  sectlcsi 
shall  be  received  by  any  person  for  such 
services  and  expenses  in  addition  to  the 
amount  pjaid  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
and  any  contract  or  agreement  to  the  ccwi- 
trary  shall  be  void. 

(3)  Any  person  who  receives,  and  any  cor- 
poration or  association  official  who  pays,  on 
account  of  such  services  and  expenses,  any 
remuneration  In  addition  to  the  amount  al- 
lowed in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

(gi  A  claim  for  actual  costa  incurred  in 
tiling  protests,  preserving  land  claims,  ad- 
vancing land  claims  settlement  legislation, 
and  presenting  testimony  to  the  Congress 
on  proposed  Native  land  claims  may  be  jub- 
mitted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  by  any  bona  fide  associa- 
tion of  Natives.  The  claim  must  be  sub- 
mitted within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Chief  Commissioner  shall  prescribe.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  shall  allow  such 
amounta  as  he  determines  are  reasonable, 
but  he  shall  allow  no  amount  for  attorney 
and  consultant  fees  and  expenses  which  shall 
be  compensable  solely  under  subsection  (bi 
through  (e).  If  approved  claims  under  this 
subsection  aggregate  more  than  $400,000. 
each  claim  shall  be  reduced  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  The  Chief  Commissioner  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  report 
to  the  Congress,  the  amount  of  each  claim 
allowed  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
claimant.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  such  claimant  from  the  Alaska 
Native  Fund  the  anK>unt  certified.  No  award 
under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest. 

TAXATION 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Revenues  originating  from 
the  Alaska  Native  Fund  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  form  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  taxa- 
tion at  the  time  of  receipt  by  a  Regional 
Corporation,  Village  Corporation,  or  individ- 
ual Native  thirough  dividend  distributions 
or  in  any  other  manner.  This  exemption 
shall  not  apply  to  income  from  the  invest- 
ment of  such  revenues. 

(b)  The  receipt  of  shares  of  stock  In  the 
Regional  or  Village  Corporations  by  or  on  be- 
half of  any  Native  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  form  of  Federal,  State  or  local  taxation. 

(c)  The  receipt  of  land  or  any  interest 
therein  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  of  cash  in 
order  to  equalize  the  values  of  properties 
exchanged  pursuant  to  subsection  22(f)  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal,  State 
or  local  taxation.  TTie  basis  for  computing 
gain  or  loss  on  subsequent  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  such  land  or  interest  In  land  for 
purposes  of  any  Federal,  State  or  local  tax 
lmpo6ed  on  or  measured  by  Income  shall  be 
the  fair  value  of  such  land  or  interest  in 
land  at  the  time  of  receipt. 

(d)  Real  property  interests  conveyed,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  to  a  Native  individual. 
Native  group,  or  Village  or  Regional  Corpora- 
tion which  are  not  developed  or  leased  to 
third  parties,  shall  be  exempt  from  State 
and  local  real  property  taxes  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
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this  Act:  Provided,  That  municipal  taxes, 
local  real  property  taxes,  or  local  assessmenta 
may  be  imposed  upon  leased  or  developed 
real  property  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
governmental  unit  under  the  laws  of  tbe 
State:  Provided  further.  That  eaoements, 
rights-of-way,  leaselKdds,  and  similar  In- 
teresta  In  such  real  property  may  be  taxed 
in  aocorlanoe  with  State  or  local  law.  All 
rents,  royalties,  prolate,  and  other  revenues 
or  proceeds  derived  from  such  property  inter- 
ests shall  be  taxable  to  the  same  extent  ae 
such  revenues  or  proceeds  are  taxable  when 
received  by  a  non-Native  lndlvldu«d  or 
corj)or&tlon. 

(e)  Real  property  Interests  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  a  Native  individual. 
Native  group,  or  Village  or  Regional  Cor- 
poration shall,  so  long  as  the  fee  therein 
renialns  not  subject  to  State  or  local  taxes 
on  real  estate,  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  Federal  share  of  any  highway  project 
pursuant  to  title  33  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  of 
April  16,  1934,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  45a), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  Blst  Congress  (64  Stat.  967,  1100),  and 
so  long  as  there  are  also  no  substantial  reve- 
nues from  such  lands,  continue  to  receive 
forest  fire  protection  services  from  the 
United  States  at  no  cost. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  22.  (a)  None  of  the  revenues  granted 
by  section  6,  and  none  of  the  lands  granted 
by  this  Act  to  the  Regional  and  Village  Cor- 
poration and  to  Native  groups  and  indi- 
viduals shall  be  subject  to  any  contract 
which  Is  based  on  a  percentage  fee  of  the 
value  of  all  or  some  portion  of  the  settle- 
ment granted  by  this  Act.  Any  such  contract 
shall  not  be  enforceable  against  any  Native 
as  defined  by  this  Act  or  any  Regional  or 
Village  Corporation  and  the  revenues  and 
lands  granted  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  lien,  execution  or  Judgment  to  fulfill 
such  a  contract. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  promptly 
Issue  patenta  to  all  persons  who  have  made 
a  lawful  entry  on  the  public  lands  In 
compliance  with  the  public  land  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  tltle^  homesteads, 
headquarters  sites,  trade  ^od  manufactur- 
ing Bites,  or  small  tract  sites  (43  U.S.C.  682) . 
and  who  have  fulfilled  all  requlremente  of 
the  law  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  patent. 
Any  person  who  has  made  a  lawful  entry 
prior  to  August  31.  1971,  for  any  of  the  fore- 
going purposes  shall  be  protected  in  his  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  until  all  the  require- 
ments of  law  for  a  patent  have  been  met 
even  though  the  lands  Involved  have  been 
reserved  or  vrtthdrawn  In  accordance  with 
Public  Land  Order  4582,  as  amended,  or  the 
withdrawal  provisions  of  this  Act.  Provided, 
That  occupancy  must  have  been  maintained 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  public 
land  laws:  Provided  further.  That  any  per- 
son who  entered  on  pubUc  lands  in  violation 
of  Public  Land  Order  4582,  as  amended, 
shall  gain  no  rights. 

(c)  On  any  lands  conveyed  to  Village  and 
Regional  Corporations,  any  person  who  prior 
to  August  31.  1971.  initUted  a  valid  mining 
claim  or  location  under  the  general  mining 
laws  and  recorded  notice  of  said  locaUon 
with  the  appropriate  State  or  local  office 
shall  be  protected  in  his  possessory  rights,  if 
all  requlremente  of  the  general  mining  laws 
are  compUed  with,  few  a  period  of  llv« 
years  and  may.  If  all  requlremente  of  the 
general  mining  laws  are  complied  with,  pro- 
ceed to  patent. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  Revised  Statute  452 
(43  use.  11)  shall  not  apply  to  any  land 
granta  or  other  rights  granted  under  this 

Act, 

(e)  If  land  within  the  National  •midlife 
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Refuge  System  is  selected  by  a  Village  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  secretary  shall  add  to  the  Refuge 
System  other  public  lands  in  the  State  to 
replace  the  lands  selected  by  the  Village 
Corporation. 

(f)  The  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
authorized  to  exchange  any  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  in  Alaska  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion for  lands  or  intereste  therein  of  the 
Village  Corporations,  Regional  Corporations, 
individuals,  or  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  land  consolidations  or  to  facilitate 
the  management  or  develc^ment  of  the 
land.  Exchanges  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
equal  value,  and  either  party  to  the  exchange 
may  pay  or  accept  cash  in  order  to  equalize 
the  value  of  the  properties  exchanged. 

(g)  If  a  patent  Is  issued  to  any  Village 
Corporation  lor  land  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System,  the  patent  shall  reserve  to 
the  United  States  the  right  of  first  refusal 
if  the  land  is  ever  sold  by  the  Village  Corpo- 
ration. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  every  patent  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  Act — which  covers 
lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  a  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  contain  a  provision 
that  such  lands  remain  subject  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  use  and  develop- 
ment of  such  Refuge. 

(h)(1)  All  withdrawals  made  under  this 
Act.  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, shall  terminate  within  four  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  any  lands  selected  by  Village  or  Re- 
gional Corporations  or  by  a  Native  group 
under  section  12  shall  remain  withdrawn 
until  conveyed  pursuant  to  section  14. 

(2)  The  withdrawal  of  lands  made  by  sub- 
section 11(a)(2)  and  section  16  shall  ter- 
minate three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  withdrawals  made  under  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  Act. 

<4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  termi- 
nate any  withdrawal  made  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
wlthdi^wal  is  no  longer  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpooes  of  this  Act. 

(1)  Prior  to  a  conveyance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14,  lands  withdrawn  by  or  pursuant  to 
sections  11,  14,  and  16  shall  be  subject  to  ad- 
ministration by  the  Secretary,  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  the  case  of  Na- 
tional Forest  lands,  under  applicable  laws 
and  r^ulations,  and  their  authority  to  make 
contracta  and  to  grant  leases,  permits,  righta- 
of-way.  or  easemente  shall  not  be  impaired 
by  the  withdrawal. 

(J)  In  any  area  of  Alaska  for  which  pro- 
traction diagrams  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  or  the  State  do  not  exist,  or 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  United  States 
Land  Survey  System,  or  which  has  not  been 
surveyed  in  a  manner  adequate  to  withdraw 
and  grant  tbe  lands  provided  for  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as 
are  necessary  to  accon^lish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  and  the  deeds  granted  shall  note 
that  upon  completion  of  an  adequate  survey 
appropriate  adjustmenta  will  be  made  to  in- 
sure that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  land  granta 
receive  their  full  entitlement. 

(k)  Any  patenta  to  lands  under  this  Act 
which  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
national  forest  shall  contain  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that: 

(1)  the  sale  of  any  timber  from  such  lands 
shall,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  relating  to  the  export 
of  timber  from  the  United  States  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  national  forest  lands  in  Alaska 
under  rules  and  regulation*  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  and 

(2)  such  lands  are  managed  under  the 
principle  of  sustained  yield  and  under  man- 


agement practices  for  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  no  less 
stringent  than  such  management  practices 
on  adjacent  national  forest  lands  for  a  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  no  Village  or  Regional  Corporation  shall 
select  lands  which  are  within  two  miles  from 
the  boundary,  as  it  exista  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  of  any  home  rule  or 
first  clasE  city  (excluding  borough)  or  which 
are  within  six  miles  from  the  boundary  of 
Ketchikan. 

HEVIEW  BT   CONCSESS 

Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  annual  reporta  on  Implementation 
of  this  Act.  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  by 
the  Secretary  annually  until  1984.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  in 
1985  the  Secretary  shall  submit,  through  the 
President,  a  report  of  the  status  of  the  Na- 
tives and  Native  groups  in  Alaska,  and  a 
summary  of  actions  taken  under  this  Act. 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

APPROPSIATIONS 

Sec.  24.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PtTBLI  CATION 

Sec  25.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Issue  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SAVING  CLAUSX 

Sec.  26.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  any  provision  of  this  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  laws  applicable  to  Alaska, 
the  pro^'isions  of  this  Act  shall  govern. 

SEPAKABIUTT 

Sec.  27.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  is  held  invalid  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinaix, 
James  A.  Hauet, 
Ed  Edmondsok. 

MosaiS    UOALL, 

Llotd  Meeds, 

Nidt  Becich. 

John  Kyl. 

Sam  Steigex, 

John  N.  Happt  Camp. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson. 

Alan  Bible, 

Frank  Chitech, 

Lee  Mktcaij'. 

MiKz  Gravel. 

Gordon  Allott, 

Tmd  Stevens. 
MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Statement  or  the  CoMMrmEE  or 

CONmtENCC 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  Bill  (HU.  10367) 
"to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," submit  this  Joint  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  language  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

I.   GENERAL 

A.  Introduction 
The  laikguage  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  House  passed  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate's amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  the  House  passed  bill.  The  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  were  In  major  re- 
spects substantially  different  and  the  confer- 
ence  report — the    compromise    between   the 
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two  zneuures — is  In  some  respects  different 
from  the  measiires  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  conference  report  Is  the  final 
product  of  nine  days  of  meetings  by  ^e  con- 
ference committee  slnc^  November  30,  1971. 

The  conference  cornxutttee  ooncxirs  on  the 
relevant  history  and  on  >he  mait^  facts  at 
Issue;  there  is  general  agreeS^ent  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  involved  andon  the  limits 
within  which  the  formulation  of  public 
policies  must  be  conducted:  there  is  general 
consensus  on  the  structural  elements  which 
constitute  the  settlement;  and  there  is  a 
common  recognition  that  the  Institutions 
and  machinery  of  settlement  are  In  large 
measure  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  elements  of  the  settlement. 

Among  individual  conferees,  and  among 
Individual  members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  there  are.  of  course,  wide  differences 
of  opinions  on  specific  Issues :  on  amounts  of 
money  and  l«md;  on  elements  of  the  settle- 
ment; on  some  of  the  institutions  established; 
and  on  emphasis  and  on  detail.  The  specific 
resolutions  proposed  to  each  of  these  differ- 
ences by  the  conference  committee  represents 
a  compromise.  These  compromises  were,  how- 
ever, recognized  as  being  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  conference  report  which 
wUl  do  Justice  to  the  Native  people,  insure 
a  viable  and  economically  healthy  State 
government,  and  allow  the  fulfillment  of  the 
reasonable  expectaUons  and  legitimate  in- 
terests of  all  Alaskans  and  all  Americans. 

The  conference  report  reflects  a  wUllngness 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  conferees  after 
careful  study  of  the  issues  Involved  to  concur 
m  the  clear  necessity  for  adopUon  of  a  settle- 
ment package,  while  reserving  the  right  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  debate  further  at  an- 
other time  and  in  connection  with  other  leg- 
islation, their  individual  views  on  some  of 
the  specific  policies  which  are  of  necessity 
Incorporated  in  this  complex  omnibus  settle- 
ment. 

B.  Major  provisions 

The  major  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port are  set  out  below : 

1.  Land. 

(a)  The  Natives  will  receive  title  to  a  total 
of  40.000,000  acres,  both  surface  and  subsur- 
face rights,  divided  among  the  some  220  vil- 
lages and  12  Regional  Corporations. 

(b)  The  vUlages  will  receive  the  surface 
estate  only  in  approximately  18'j  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  25  township  areas  sur- 
rounding each  village,  divided  among  the 
villages  according  to  population. 

(c)  The  villages  will  receive  the  surface 
estate  in  an  additional  9hi  million  acres, 
making  a  total  of  22  million  acres,  divided 
among  the  villages  by  the  Regional  Corpora- 
tions on  equitable  principles. 

(d)  The  Regional  Corporations  will  receive 
the  subsurface  estate  in  the  22  million  acres 
patented  to  the  villages,  and  the  full  title  to 
16  million  acres  selected  within  the  25  town- 
ship areas  stirrounding  the  villages.  This  land 
will  be  divided  among  the  12  Regional  Cor- 
porations on  the  basis  of  the  total  area  in 
each  region,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

(e)  An  additional  2  million  acres,  which 
completes  the  total  of  40  million,  will  ije  con- 
veyed as  follows: 

(1)  Existing  cemetery  sites  and  historical 
sites  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Regional  Cor- 
porations. 

(2)  The  surface  estate  in  not  more  than 
23.040  acres,  which  is  one  township,  will  be 
conveyed  to  each  of  the  Native  groups  that  is 
too  small  to  qualify  aa  a  Native  village.  The 
subsurface  eatate  wUl  go  to  the  Regional 
Corporatlona. 

(3)  The  surface  estate  in  not  more  than 
160  acres  will  be  conveyed  to  each  Individual 
Native  who  has  a  prln^pal  place  of  reai- 
denoe  outside  Xh»  TlUage  ueM.  The  sub- 
surface eaute  wUl  go  to  tlM  Beglooal  Corpo- 
ratlona. 
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(4)  The  surface  estate  In  not  to  exceed 
23,040  acres  wlU  be  conveyed  to  Natives  in 
four  towns  that  orlglnaUy  were  Native  vll- 
lages,  but  that  are  now  composed  predom- 
inantly of  non-NaUvee.  These  conveyances 
will  be  near  the  towns,  but  far  enough  away 
to  allow  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
towns.  The  subsurface  estate  will  go  to  the 
Regional  Corporations. 

(5)  The  balance  of  the  2  mUUon  acres,  if 
any,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Regional  Corpo- 
rations. 

(f )  If  the  entire  40  million  acres  cannot  be 
selected  from  the  25  township  areas  sur- 
rounding the  Villages  because  of  topography 
or  restrictions  on  the  acreage  which  may  be 
selected  from  within  the  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  lieu  selection  areas  will  be  with- 
drawn by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
close  to  the  25  township  areas  as  possible. 

2.  Money. 

The  Natives  will  be  paid  •462,600,000  over 
an  eleven-year  period  from  funds  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  an  additional 
$500,000,000  from  mineral  revenues  received 
from  lands  in  Alaska  hereafter  conveyed  to 
the  State  under  the  Statehood  Act,  and  from 
the  remaining  Federal  lands,  other  than  Na- 
val Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4,  In 
Alaska.  Most  of  the  »500,000,000  paid  to  the 
Natives  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the  State 
under  existing  law.  and  the  State  has  agreed 
to  share  in  the  settlement  of  Native  claims 
in  this  manner. 

3.  Corporate  Organization. 

(a)  The  Natives  in  each  of  the  Native  vil- 
lages wUi  be  organized  as  a  profit  or  non- 
profit corporation  to  take  title  to  the  surface 
estate  In  the  land  conveyed  to  the  village,  to 
administer  the  land,  and  to  receive  tmd  ad- 
minister a  part  of  the  money  settlement. 

(b)  Twelve  Regional  Corporations  will  be 
organized  to  take  title  to  the  subsurface 
estate  in  the  land  conveyed  to  the  villages, 
and  full  title  to  the  additional  land  divided 
among  the  Regional  Corporations.  The  Re- 
gional Corporations  will  also  receive  the  $962,- 
500.000  grant,  divided  sunong  them  on  the 
basis  of  Native  population.  Each  Regional 
Corporation  must  divide  among  all  twelve 
Regional  Corporations  70  percent  of  the  min- 
eral revenues  received  by  it. 

Each  Regional  Corporation  must  distribute 
among  the  Village  Corporations  in  the  region 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  Its  share  of  the 
$962,500,000  grant,  and  50  percent  of  all 
revenues  received  from  the  subsurface  es- 
tate. This  provision  does  not  apply  to  reve- 
nues received  by  the  Regional  Corporations 
from  their  Investment  In  business  activitiee. 

Pot  the  first  five  years,  10  percent  of  the 
revenues  from  the  first  two  sources  men- 
tioned above  must  be  distributed  among 
the  individual  Native  stockholders  of  the 
corporation. 

(c)  Natives  who  are  not  permanent  res- 
idents of  Alaska  may.  If  they  desire,  or- 
ganize a  13th  Regional  Corporation,  rather 
than  receive  stock  in  one  of  the  12  Regional 
Corporations.  The  13th  Regional  Corpora- 
tion will  receive  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
$962,500,000  grant,  but  it  will  receive  no  land 
and  will  not  share  in  the  mineral  revenues 
of  the  other  Regional  Corporations. 

4.  Other  Blajor  Provisions. 

(a)  Land  Use  Planning. 

A  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission  Is  established.  The  Planning 
Commission  has  no  regulatory  or  enforce- 
ment functions,  but  has  Important  advisory 
responsibilities. 

(b)  National  Interest  Areas. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  authorized 
to  withdraw  from  selection  by  the  State  and 
Regional  Corporations  (but  not  the  VUlage 
Corporations)  and  from  the  (^>eratlon  of  the 
public  l&nd  law*  up  to,  but  not  to  exceed, 
80  million  acres  of  unreserved  landa  which. 
In  his  view,  may  be  siiitable  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Park,  Forest,  WUdlife  Refuge 
and  WUd  and  Scenic  River  Systema. 


(c)  Interim  Operation  of  the  Public  Land 
Laws. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized,  where  appro- 
priate, under  his  existing  authority,  to  with- 
draw public  lands  and  to  classify  or  reclassi- 
fy such  lands  and  to  open  them  to  entry, 
location  and  leasing  In  a  manner  which  wUl 
protect  the  public  interest  and  avoid  a  'land 
rush"  and  massive  filings  on  public  landa  In 
Alaska  immediately  following  the  expiration 
of  the  so-called  "land  freeze". 

(d)  Reservation  o/  Easements. 
Approjwlate  public  access  and  recreational 

site  easements  wlU  be  reserved  on  lands 
granted  to  Native  Corporations  to  Insure  that 
the  larger  public  Interest  is  protected. 

(e)  Attorney  and  Consultant  Fees. 

Fees  to  attorneys  and  consultants  are  lim- 
ited to  $2  million.  All  contracts  based  on  a 
percentage  fee  related  to  the  value  of  the 
lands  and  revenues  granted  by  this  Act  are 
declared  unenforceaUe. 

(f)  Valid  Existing  Rights. 

All  valid  exlsUng  rights.  Including  inchoate 
rights  of  entrymen  and  mineral  locators,  are 
protected. 

(g)  National  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  and 
Wildlife  Refuges. 

No  subsurface  estate  is  granted  in  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4  or  In  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges,  but  an  in  Ueu  selec- 
tion of  subsurface  estate  In  an  equal  amount 
of  acreage  outside  these  areas  is  provided  for 
the  Regional  Corporations. 

(h)   National  Forests. 

Appropriate  limitations  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  lands  which  may  be  granted  from 
National  Forests  to  Native  villages  located 
in  the  National  Forests. 

C,  Other  issues 
1.  In  sections  7  and  8  of  the  conference 
report  authorizing  the  creation  of  Regional 
and  Village  Corporations,  the  conference 
committee  has  adopted  a  policy  of  self-deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Alaska  Native 
people.  The  conference  committee  antici- 
pates that  there  will  be  responsible  action 
by  the  board  members  and  officers  of  the 
corporations  and  that  there  will  not  be  any 
abuses  of  the  Intent  of  this  Act.  The  confer- 
ence committee  does  not  contemplate  that 
the  Regional  and  Village  Corporations  will 
allow  unreasonable  staff,  officer,  board  mem- 
ber, consultant,  attorney,  or  other  salaries, 
expenses  and  fees.  The  conference  commit- 
tee also  contemplates  that  the  Regional 
and  Village  Corporations  wUl  not  expend 
funds  for  purposes  other  than  those  reason- 
ably necessary  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
business  operations. 

2.  The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  provided  for  the  protecUon  of  the  Na- 
tive peoples'  interest  in  and  use  of  sub- 
sistence resources  on  the  public  lands.  The 
conference  committee,  after  careful  consid- 
eration, beUeves  that  all  Native  Interests 
In  subsistence  resource  lands  can  and  will 
be  protected  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
exercise  of  his  existing  withdrawal  author- 
ity. The  Secretary  could,  for  example,  with- 
draw appropriate  lands  and  classify  them 
in  a  manner  which  would  protect  Native  sub- 
sistence needs  and  requirements  by  closing 
appropriate  lands  to  entry  by  non-residents 
when  the  subsistence  resources  of  these  lands 
are  in  short  supply  or  otherwise  threatened. 
The  conference  committee  expects  both  the 
Secretary  and  the  SUte  to  take  any  action 
necessary  to  protect  the  subsistence  needs 
of  the  Natives. 

3.  VlUages  loca4«d  on  the  PribUof  Is- 
lands present  a  special  problem  because  the 
fur  aeals  which  frequent  the  islands  are  the 
subject  of  an  International  Treaty.  It  is  the 
conference  committee's  recommendation  that 
the  Secretary,  after  oonauttaUon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Oommeroe,  th«  State  and  the 
Planning  Commliiitlnn,  reaerTe  the  mppro- 
priate  rights  and  Intereats  In  land  to  Insun 
the  fulfillment  of  Ui»  United  Statea'  obllga- 
tlon$  under  the  Treaty. 
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4.  Under  the  provisions  of  subsection  12 
(c)(3)  ".  .  .  the  Regional  Corporation  may 
select  only  even  numbered  townships  In  even 
numbered  ranges,  and  only  odd  numbered 
townships  in  odd  numbered  ranges."  Ttxii 
language  Is  meant  to  Insure  "checkerboard" 
selections  by  the  Regrional  Corporations.  The 
State  of  Alaska  would  then  be  permitted  to 
concurrently  select  lands  in  the  alternate 
townships  not  subject  to  selection  by  the 
Regional  Corporations. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  bill  Is 
to  limit  the  selections  of  the  Regional  Cor- 
poration to  townships  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  et  cetera. 
North  or  South  of  a  principal  or  special  base 
line,  in  ranges  2.  4,  6,  8,  10,  et  cetera.  East 
or  West  of  a  principal  or  special  meridian. 
With  respect  to  odd  numbered  ranges.  East 
or  West  of  a  principal  or  special  meridian. 
I.e.  Range  1  West.  Range  1  East.  Range  3 
West.  Range  3  East,  et  cetera,  the  Regional 
Corp>oration  could  select  from  townships  1, 
3.  6,  7,  9,  et  cetera.  North  or  South  of  a  prin- 
cipal or  special  base  line.  The  numbering  sys- 
tem of  the  townships  and  ranges  is  the  sys- 
tem used  by  the  United  States  Land  Survey 
System. 

It  is  recognized  that  if  a  principal  or  spe- 
cial meridian  or  base  line  should  intersect 
an  area  withdrawn  for  selection,  a  slightly 
modified  selection  pattern  might  result;  how- 
ever, those  cases  seemed  so  limited  as  to  not 
do  suljstantlal  violence  to  the  Intended 
"checkerboard"  selection  system  contem- 
plated. 

5.  Section  20  provides  for  the  compensation 
of  attorneys  and  consultants  for  services  and 
expenses  In  the  representation  of  Natives, 
Native  Villages,  or  Native  Associations  in 
claims  pending  before  any  state  or  Federal 
court  or  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  which 
are  dismissed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  In  the 
preparation  of  this  Act  and  previously  pro- 
posed legislation  to  settle  the  Alasiu  Native 
claims  based  upon  alxiriglnal  title,  use,  or 
occupancy.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  must  determine  the  amount 
of  the  claims,  within  the  limits  of  funds  au- 
thorized. It  Is  intended  that  payment  for 
such  services  shall  only  be  compensated  from 
the  funds  provided  therefor  by  this  section, 
and  penalties  are  provided  in  the  event  other 
reimbursement  is  paid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  subsection  20(g), 
the  Chief  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
.  to  allow  and  certify  for  payment  such 
amounts  as  he  determines  are  reasonable, 
but  not  more  than  $600,000  in  the  aggregate, 
for  actual  costs  Incurred  by  Native  Associa- 
tions in  advancing  land  claims  legislation. 
Attorney  or  consultant  fees  or  expenses  may 
not  be  paid  from  this  sum.  The  penalty 
provisions  of  subsection  20(f)(2)  would  be 
applicable  to  any  violation  of  this  section. 
An  attorney  or  consultant  who  has  already 
l>een  paid  by  a  Native  Association  could  of 
course  return  the  payment  and  submit  a 
claim  under  the  attorney/consultant  part 
of  the  section. 

n.    MAJOK    DIPFESENCES    BETWEEN    THE   CONFTR- 
ENCE    KEPORT    AND    THE    BILL    PASSED    BY    THE 

HOUSE 

1.  Land 

Both  bills  provided  for  a  conveyance  to  the 
Natives  of  40  million  acres.  In  the  House  bill, 
the  Natives  would  have  first  choice  of  ap- 
proximately 18'/^  million  acres  from  the  25 
townships  surrounding  each  Village.  The 
State  would  then  complete  its  selections 
under  the  SUtehood  Act  (about  103;4  mil- 
lion acres).  After  that  the  Natives  would 
-select  the  rest  of  the  40  million  acres,  but 
selections  would  not  be  limited  to  the  25 
township  areas. 

In  the  conference  report,  the  State  does 
not  make  its  selection  before  all  of  the  Na- 
tive lands  have  been  selected,  but  the  State's 
interests  are  recognized  as  follows: 

(a)  SUt«  selections  made  before  the  date 
of   the  Secretarial  Order  Imposing  a  "1 


freeze",  amounting  to  about  26  million  acres, 
are  protected  against  Native  selection,  ex- 
cept that  a  Native  VUlage  (not  the  Regional 
Corporations)  may  select  from  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  Village  not  to  exceed  three 
townships  of  the  lands  previously  selected  by 
the  State. 

(b)  The  Regional  Corporations  can  select 
lands  within  the  25  township  areas  only  on 
a  checkerboard  pattern  of  odd  and  even  nimi- 
bers,  and  the  State  may  select  the  checker- 
boarded  townships  not  available  to  the  Re- 
gional Corporations. 

(c)  The  withdrawal  of  land  to  facilitate 
Native  selections  will  terminate  In  four  years, 
and  State  selections  will  not  thereafter  be 
Impeded. 

(d)  State  selections  may  proceed  immedi- 
ately In  areas  outside  the  25  township  areas 
around  Native  Villages,  and  lieu  selection 
eireas. 

2.  Money 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  grant  of 
$425,000,000  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  over  a 
ten  year  period,  and  $500,000,000  from  min- 
eral revenues  most  of  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  the  State. 

In  the  conference  report,  the  $425,000,000 
grant  Is  Increased  to  $462,500,000,  which  Is 
half  way  between  the  House  fig\ire  and  the 
Senate  figure. 

3.  Corporate  organization 
The  Conferees  retained  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  providing  for  twelve  Regional 
Corporations  and  a  Village  Corporation  for 
each  Native  Village,  but  made  one  addition 
and  one  modification.  The  addition  is  the  op- 
tion of  the  Natives  who  are  not  permanent 
residents  of  Alaska  to  organize  a  13th  Re- 
gional Corporation  which  will  receive  and 
administer  their  share  of  the  $962,500,000 
grant.  The  modification  is  the  restriction  of 
membership  in  the  Village  Corporations  to 
Natives,  rather  than  all  residents. 

4.  Land  use  planning 

The  House  bill  withdraws  all  unreserved 
public  lands  In  Alaska  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  permit*  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  classify  the  withdrawn  areas  and 
reopen  them  to  entry  when  he  determines 
that  such  action  is  desirable  In  the  public 
interest. 

The  Conferees  retained  the  sut>stance  of 
this  provision,  but  made  the  statutory  with- 
drawal for  only  ninety  days  and  directed  the 
Secretary  to  make  any  further  withdrawal 
that  may  be  needed  imder  his  existing 
authority. 

In  addition,  the  Conferees  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  withdraw  not  to  exceed  80  mil- 
lion acres  of  unreserved  public  land  that 
he  thinks  may  be  suitable  for  addition  to 
the  National  Park,  Forest,  WUdlife  Refuge, 
and  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  The 
withdrawal  Is  for  a  maximum  of  seven  years. 
The  Secretary  must  submit  reconunendations 
to  Congress  each  six  months,  for  two  years, 
and  tha»  lands  recommended  for  addition 
to  the  Federal  Systems  wUl  remain  with- 
drawn untU  Congress  acts,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years.  The  withdrawal  wUI  not  affect 
the  right  of  the  VUlage  Corporations  and  the 
State  to  select  and  get  title  to  lands  within 
the  26  township  areas.  The  withdrawal  wUl 
prevent  the  Regional  Corporations  from  get- 
ting title  to  Und  within  the  25  township 
areas,  and  the  State  from  getting  title  to  any 
of  the  withdrawn  areas. 

In  addition,  the  Conferees  provided  for  a 
Joint  Federal-SUte  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission for  Alaska,  with  a  life  of  five  years. 
The  Commission  has  no  regulatory  authority. 

ni.  MAJOR  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  AMD  THX  SENATE'S  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  TO  THE 
HOUSE    PASSED    BILL 

Set  forth  below  Is  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  major  differences  between  the  confer- 
ence report  recommended  by  the  conference 


committee  and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  House  bUl 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  sec- 
tion references  lielow  are  to  the  conference 
report  and  the  discussion  following  each  sec- 
tion Indicates  the  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ference committee  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  the  Senate  passed 
amendment. 

Section  2.  Declaration  of  policy 
The  substance  of  the  conference  report 
language  Is  the  same  as  section  2  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Subsection  2(g)  of  the 
conference  report  is  to  be  strictly  construed 
and  the  conference  committee  does  not  In- 
tend that  lands  granted  to  Natives  under 
this  Act  be  considered  "Indian  reservation" 
lands  for  purposes  other  than  those  speci- 
fied in  this  Act.  Tbe  lands  granted  by  this 
Act  are  not  "in  trust"  and  the  Native  vU- 
lages  are   not   Indian   "reservations." 

Subsection  2(e)  is  from  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  makes  clear  that  no  change  in  the 
present  policy  with  respect  to  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  4  Is  intended.  Na- 
tive villages  located  in  the  Reserve  would 
receive  title  to  surface  estivte  lands  only.  All 
mineral  and  other  subsurface  rights  within 
the  Reserve  remain  in  the  ownership  of  the 
United  States.  To  insure  that  a  total  of  40 
million  acres  of  land  in  fee  title  is  granted 
to  the  Native  people  by  this  Act,  the  ap- 
propriate Regional  Corporation  for  these 
vUlages  Is  granted  the  right  to  select  the 
subsurface  estate  in  an  equal  amotint  of  acre- 
age outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Reserve. 
Section  3.  Definitions 
The  language  of  the  Senate  amendment  de- 
fining "public  lands"  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  This  language  excludes 
from  the  definition  lands  selections  by  the 
State  under  the  Statehood  Act.  but  those 
lands  are  specifically  dealt  with  elsewhere  in 
the  Act. 

Section  4.  Declaration  of  settlement 
The  conference  report  language  is,  in  sub- 
stance, the  same  as  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  It  is  the  clear  and  direct  in- 
tent of  the  conference  committee  to  extin- 
guish all  aboriginal  claims  and  all  aboriginal 
land  titles,  if  any,  of  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  and  the  language  of  settlement  is  to 
be  broadly  construed  to  eliminate  such 
claims  and  titles  as  any  basis  for  any  form 
of  direct  or  Indirect  challenge  to  land  In 
Alaska.  The  conference  committee  added  a 
reference  in  this  section  to  claims  "Ijased 
upon  the  laws  of  any  other  nation".  The 
purpose  of  the  reference  is  to  extinguish  any 
land  claims  based  upon  the  laws  and  legal 
system  of  Russia  or  any  other  country  if  any 
such  land  claims  exist. 

Section  5.  Enrollment 

The  conference  report  language  was.  for 
the  most  part,  taken  from  the  House  passed 
bui.  The  Senate  amendment  (Section  6)  pro- 
vided for  the  estabilsiiment  of  an  Alaska 
Native  Commission  which  would  prepare  the 
final  enroUment.  resolve  disputes  and  per- 
form other  functions  under  the  Act.  Tlie  con- 
ference report  provides  that  enrollment  wUl 
be  the  resjxinslbUlty  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior rather  than  the  Native  Commission, 
and  that  most  land  and  other  disputes  will 
l>e  settled  by  arbitration  as  provided  else- 
where in  the  conference  report. 

Subsection  5(c)  of  the  conference  report 
deals  with  the  enrollment  of  Natives  who 
are  not  residents  of  Alaska  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  elect  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  special  thirteenth  Regional  Corporation 
if  a  majority  of  all  eligible  non-resident  Na- 
tives favor  the  creation  of  such  a  corporation. 
Section  6.  Alaska  Native  Fvnd 

The  conference  committee  split  the  differ- 
ence between  the  $425  million  Federal  appro- 
priation in  the  House  passed  bUl  and  the  $500 
million   in   subsection   5(a)    of   the   Senate 
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amendment,  and  recommended  Mfi3,6O0,00O. 
The  payout  schedule  for  the  revenues  in 
the  Fund  is  essentially  tbat  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  insures  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Federally  appropriated  funds  will  be  paid 
out  in  the  early  years,  thus  greatly  increas- 
ing the  present  worth  of  the  right  to  receive 
these  revenues. 

The  conference  committee  also  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment's limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived by  corporations  under  the  Act  for  po- 
litical purposes. 

Section  7.  Regional  corporations 

The  Senate  amendnvent  provided  for  the 
creation  of  two  Fed^ully  chartered  State- 
wide corporations,  one  to  handle  invest- 
ments, and  one  to  perform  social  welfare 
functioos  and  to  hold  title  to  the  mineral 
estate  of  lands  granted  by  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  amendment  required:  (a) 
the  eetabllahment  of  seven  buslnees  for  profit 
BegloDAl  Oorporatlons;  (b)  the  establish- 
ment of  two  corporations  to  be  composed 
of  first,  non-resident  Natives  (the  "National 
Corporatloci" ) ,  and  second,  urban  Natives 
(the  "Urban  Corpcmtlon"):  (c)  the  incorpo- 
ration of  ntKiproflt  membership  corporations 
for  e«u:h  eUglble  NaUve  VUlage:  and  (d)  the 
creation  of  an  Alaska  Native  Foundation. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  12  Regional  Corporations  for 
resident  Alaska  Natives  and  permits  the  cre- 
ation of  a  13th  Regional  Corporation  for  non- 
resident Natives  If  a  majority  of  non-resi- 
dent Natives  so  elect.  This  13th  Regional 
Corporation,  If  created,  would  serve  the 
same  purposes  and  functions  which  were  to 
be  performed  by  the  National  C(»poration 
in  the  Senate  amradment  (section  12). 

The  conference  report  language  provides 
that  the  Regional  Cofporatlons  shall  be  orga- 
nized as  bvislnees  for  profit  corporations. 
This  requirement  Is  in  accord  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  In  addition,  the  Investment 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Alaska 
Native  Investment  Corporation  under  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Senate  amendment  have  been 
assigned  In  the  conference  report  to  the  Re- 
gional Corporations.  Authority  to  allow  the 
Regional  Corporations  to  Join  together,  to 
pool  investment  funds,  and  to  employ  the 
same  business  management  group  for  the 
management  and  administration  of  invest- 
ments Is  found  in  subsection  7(k)  of  the 
conference  report.  This  general  grant  of  au- 
thority parallels  the  specific  authority 
granted  to  the  Investment  Corporation  in 
section  10  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  functions  to  be  performed  by  the 
Alaska  Native  Services  and  Developnient  Oor- 
poratlcn  under  section  8  of  the  Senate 
amendment  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
redistributed  by  the  conference  cotnmittee. 
The  Regional  Corporations  under  the  con- 
ference report  language  would  receive  the 
title  to  the  subsurface  estate  of  the  lands 
granted  by  the  Act.  The  Regional  Corpora- 
tions would  also  perform  some  social  welfare 
functions  of  re^onal  benefit,  would  assist 
the  Village  Corporations  to  organize,  and 
would  review  and  advise  on  the  land  trans- 
actions of  the  Village  Corporations  to  Insure 
against  fraud  and  over -reaching. 

The  Regional  Corporations  provided  for 
In  the  conference  report  are  authorized  to 
merge  with  other  Regional  Corporations. 
This  will  provide  a  means  of  reducing  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  overhead  and  im- 
proving   general    corporate    efficiency. 

Section  2S  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
have  established  an  Alaska  Native  Founda- 
tion to  carry  on  the  social  welfare  functions 
of  the  Statewide  Set  vices  and  Development 
Corporation  after  the  Federal  charter  for 
the  Services  Corporation  expired.  The  con- 
ference report  does  not  prohibit  the  Native 
people  from  establishing  a  charitable  foun- 
dation at  some  future  date  and  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  on  this  Item. 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  specific 
language  in  a  number  of  sections  which  dealt 
with  conflict  of  laws  questions  between  the 
Act  and  State  Corporation  law.  This  poten- 
tial problem  is  dealt  with  in  subsection  7(p) 
of  the  conference  report  which  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  prevail  In 
the  event  of  any  conflict. 

The  conference  committee  considered,  but 
decided  not  to  adopt,  language  from  the  Ben- 
ate  amendment  to  guard  against  any  special 
State  legislation  which  might  impair  the  ac- 
tivities and  economic  viability  of  the  Corpo- 
rations established  by  the  conference  report. 
It  was  the  conference  committee's  conclu- 
sion that  the  State  would  deal  fairly  in  all 
respects    with    Native    corporations. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  language 
in  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing  Re- 
gional Corporations  to  contribute  to  the 
costs  of  organizing  and  maintaining  local 
and  borough  government  in  rural  areas  of 
Alaska.  The  language  was  not  adopted  for 
the  reason  that  the  conference  committee 
concludes  that  Regional  and  Village  Cor- 
porations as  established  would  have  this 
authority. 

Section  8.  Village  corporations 
This  section  was  drawn  from  section  11  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  land  and  revenue  grants  to  units 
of  municipal  government,  or  to  Village  Cor- 
porations. Under  the  conference  report,  be- 
fore any  lands  may  be  granted  an  eligible 
village  must  organize  as  a  non-profit  or  busi- 
ness for  profit  corporation  to  hold  title  to 
lands. 

Section  9.  Revenue  sharing 

Sections  9  and  10  of  the  conference  report, 
with  minor  exceptions,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  section  18  of  the  Senate  sunendment. 

Section  10.  Statute  of  Limitations 
Section  9  of  the  conference  report  is  pat- 
terned after  section  18  (g)  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  Congressional  authority  for 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  Is  based,  in 
part,  upon  section  4  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act. 

Section  11.  Withdrawal  of  public  lands 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  two 
optional  land  grant  provisions.  The  first,  in 
brief,  was  for  40  million  acres  (38>/4  million 
acres  around  Villages  and  IV3  million  acres 
of  floating  selections).  The  second  was  for 
SO  million  acres  (20  million  acres  around 
Villages:  10  million  acres  of  lands  to  be  se- 
lected for  economic  potential;  and  20  million 
acres  of  permit  lands  to  provide  subsistence 
use  protection).  The  Natives  would  select 
one  of  the  options  at  an  election  to  be  held 
within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act. 

The  conference  committee  concluded  that 
lands  granted  under  the  Act  should  be 
granted  as  soon  as  passible  and  that  the  areas 
from  which  they  would  be  granted  should  be 
Immediately  identifiable.  For  this  reason, 
the  conference  report  does  not  provide  for  a 
"free  floating"  selection. 

Section  11  of  the  conference  report  with- 
draws lands  around  villages,  including  vil- 
lages located  on  lands  selected  by  or  tenta- 
tively approved  to  the  State.  This  section 
also  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  in  lieu 
lands  adjacent  to  the  25  township  area  to 
insxtre  that  the  land  selection  rights  of  Na- 
tive Villages  and  Regional  Corporations  will 
be  fully  protected  and  will  not  be  frustrated 
by  competing  State  selections  or  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Interests  In  lands  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws. 

Subsection  11(b)  is.  In  part,  drawn  from 
section  13  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  pro- 
vides that  Native  villages  not  listed  In  the 
bill  may.  If  they  meet  designated  criteria, 
later  qualify  for  benefits  under  the  Act. 


Section  12.  Native  laiid  selections 
Section  12  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  the  seleotlon  of  lands  granted  to 
the  Native  people.  In  major  respects,  it 
parallels  section  14  and  subsection  13(k)  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  13.  Surveys 
Section  13  of  the  conference  report  paral- 
lels portions  of  sections  13  and  16  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  specifies  in  greater  de- 
tail, both  here  and  In  subsection  22(J),  the 
manner  in  which  land  surveys  are  to  be 
conducted. 

Section  14.  Conveyance  of  lands 
Section  14  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides the  conveyance  of  lands  granted  by  the 
Act.  This  subsection  parallels  In  structure 
and  purpose  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
the  Senate  amendnient. 

Section  15.  Timber  sale  contracts 
Section  15  of  the  conference  report  author- 
izes the  modification  of  timber  sale  contracts 
and  Is  similar  to  language  In  subsection  23(t) 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  16.  The  Tlingit-Haida  settlement 
Subsection  18  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides appropriate  and  necessary  limitations 
with  respect  to  land  grants  to  Native  villages 
located  in  the  National  Forests  In  Southeast 
Alaska  which  participated  In  the  Tllnglt- 
Halda  Judgment.  The  parallel  language  of 
the  Senate  amendment  Is  In  Section  23. 
Section  17.  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission 

Section  17  of  the  conference  report  Is  based 
upon  section  24  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Section  17  consists  of  four  major  sections 
and  these  are  discussed  below. 

1.  The  Planning  Commission  has  been 
modified  by  reducing  the  membership  to  ten 
members.  In  addition,  the  regulatory  powers 
found  in  section  24  have  been  revised  so  that 
the  Commission's  functions  are  limited  to 
providing  advice,  coordination  and  making 
recommendations  to  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  enforcement  powers  granted 
under  section  24(a)  (10)  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conference 
committee  that  the  Federal  government  and 
the  State  will  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  administer  lands  under  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions  In  a  manner  which  will  fa- 
cilitate a  process  of  Joint  land  use  planning 
In  Alaska  and  permit  the  attainment  of  both 
economic  requirements  and  national  and 
state  environmental  objectives. 

2.  Subsection  17(b)  of  the  conference  re- 
port Is  substantially  the  same  as  section 
24(d)  of  the  Senate  amendment.  This  sub- 
section provides  for  the  advance  reserva- 
tion of  easements  and  camping  and  recrea- 
tion sites  necessary  tor  public  access  across 
lands  granted  to  Village  and  Regional  Cor- 
porations. 

3.  Subsection  17(c)  of  the  conference  re- 
port provides  that  If  the  Secretary  should 
withdraw  a  utility  and  transportation  cor- 
ridor across  the  public  lands  In  Alaska,  the 
State  8Lnd  the  Village  and  Regional  Corpora- 
tions may  not  select  lands  from  the  area 
withdrawn  for  the  corridor.  In  making  the 
withdrawal  the  Secretary  would  be  acting 
on  the  basis  of  his  existing  authority  such 
as  the  Pickett  Act  and  the  President's  Im- 
plied authority. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  Is  new.  The  Senate's  amendment. 
In  subsection  24(b),  would  have  withdrawn 
the  corridor  for  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline,  maintained  the  corridor  under  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction,  and  established  a  mange- 
ment  regime  to  Insure  the  protection  of  ad- 
jacent public  lands  and  visitors  to  the  area. 
While  the  conference  report  does  not  contain 
these  specific  provisions,  many  of  them  will 
be  within  the  Secretary's  authority  to  achieve 
U  be  should  decide  to  withdraw  the  corridor. 


4.  Subsection  17(d)  of  the  conference  re- 
port is  patterned,  in  major  respects,  after 
subsection  24(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and,  in  part,  after  subsection  9(g)  of  the 
House  passed  bill. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  provides  In  subsection  (d)  (1)  for 
a  90-day  withdrawal  of  all  unreserved  public 
lands  in  Alaska  from  all  forms  of  appropria- 
tion except  locations  for  metalliferous  min- 
erals. The  purpose  of  this  withdrawal  is  two- 
fold: 

first,  to  permit  the  Secretary  «in  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  withdrawals  for  National 
Park,  Forest,  Refuge  and  Wild  Rivers  direct- 
ed under  subsection  2(A); 

Second,  to  permit  the  Secretary  time  to 
determine  if  there  are  other  public  land  areas 
in  Alaska  which  should  be  withdrawn,  clas- 
sified, or  reclassified  before  they  are  opened 
to  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  entry,  location 
and  leasing  under  the  public  land  laws.  Sub- 
section 9(g)  of  the  House  passed  bill  and 
subsection  24(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
did  not  limit  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  au- 
thority for  this  second  purjKjse. 

The  language  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  deals  in  greater  detail  with 
the  withdrawal  and  study  of  National  in- 
terest areas  and  contingencies  not  dealt  with 
in  the  House  passed  bm  and  the  Senate 
amendment  and  thus  obviates  any  necessity 
for  providing  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  public 
lands  In  Alaska  for  an  unlimited  period  of 
time. 

The  "classification"  and  "reclassification" 
authority  granted  under  subsection  7(d)(1) 
is  new  legislative  authority.  The  authority  is 
limited  to  Alaska  and  to  the  purposes  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  17(d).  It  is,  however, 
■^  a  very  broad  and  lmp>ortant  delegation  of 
discretion  and  authority  and  the  conference 
committee  anticipates  that  the  Secretary 
will  use  this  authority  to  Insure  that  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  land  claims 
settlement  are  achieved,  that  the  larger  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  public  lands  of  Alaska  is 
protected,  and  that  the  Immediate  and  un- 
restricted operation  of  all  the  public  land 
laws  90  days  after  date  of  enactment — absent 
affirmative  action  by  the  Secretary  under 
his  existing  authority — does  not  result  in  a 
land  rush,  in  massive  filings  under  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act.  and  in  competing  and  con- 
flicting entries  and  mineral  locations. 

Subsection  17(d)  (2)  of  the  conference  re- 
port directs  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  up  to 
80  million  acres  of  unreserved  public  lands 
including  lands  previously  classified  such  as 
lands  within  the  niamna.  Copper  River; 
Brooks  Range,  White  Mountain  and  other 
classification  areas,  which  he  deems  are  suit- 
able for  consideration  by  the  Congress  for 
addition  to  or  creation  as  new  units  of  the 
National  Park,  Forest,  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  This  subsec- 
tion also  provides  a  procedure  and  sets  time 
limits  for  terminating  withdrawals,  for  trans- 
mitting recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
and  for  in  lieu  selections  by  the  State  and 
Regional  Corporations  in  the  event  that  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  setting  aside  these 
areas  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

Subsection  i7(d)(3)  of  the  conference  re- 
port continues  the  Secretary's  full  authority 
over  and  responsibility  for  any  lands  with- 
drawn by  this  section  and  to  nuike  contracts 
and  to  grant  leases,  permits  and  rights-of- 
way,  or  easements  over  any  lands  withdrawn 
under  this  section  by  the  affirmative  action 
of  the  Secretary  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  This  authority  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  lands  involved,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  proper  administration,  atfd  to 
insure  that  the  Secretary  continues  to  have 
the  full  authority  be  now  possesses  under 
existing  law  with  respect  to  contracts,  leases, 
permits,  rights-of-way,  and  easements.  A 
similar  section  on  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  administer  lands  withdrawn  by  the  oper- 


ation of  this  Act  Is  found  In  subsection  22(f) 
of  the  conference  report. 

A  major  purpose  of  both  of  these  provi- 
sions is,  of  course,  to  insure  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  authority  to  grant  any  con- 
tracts, leases,  permits,  rights-of-way,  or  ease- 
ments which  may  in  the  future  be  necessary 
in  connection  with  VUlage  and  Regional  con- 
struction and  local  improvement  projects. 
State  or  local  highways  and  roads,  electrical 
transmission  lines,  and  other  types  of  activi- 
ties and  projects  which  may  involve  the  use 
of  some  withdrawn  areas.  This  language 
would  also  permit  the  Secretary,  if  he  should 
so  decide  In  the  future,  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary rights-of-way,  permits,  and  other  legal 
authority  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  The 
conference  committee  did  not  consider  the 
proposed  pipeline  in  connection  with  the 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
bills,  nor  did  the  House  or  Senate  Commit- 
tees consider  the  proposed  pipeline  in  con- 
nection with  hearings  on  this  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conference  committee  takes 
no  position  on  what  action  the  Secretary 
should  take  with  respect  to  the  pending  ap- 
plication. The  conference  committee  does, 
however,  want  it  clearly  understood  that  if 
the  Secretary  should,  after  full  and  careful 
evaluation,  and  after  completion  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  required  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  de- 
cide to  grant  the  necessary  permits,  notliing  ■ 
in  this  conference  report  is  intended  to,  nca- 
should  be  construed  in  any  manner  to  limit, 
diminish,  or  condition  the  Secretary's  exist- 
ing authority  to  take  any  action  required  to 
implement  this  decision. 

Langruage  similar  to  the  provisions  dis- 
cussed above  is  found  In  section  24(c)  (3)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  In  the  House 
passed  bill. 

Section  18.  Revocation  of  Indian  Allotment 
Authority  in  Alaska 
Subsection  19  of  the  conference  report  is 
taken  from  the  House  passed  bill  and  requires 
an  election  by  Natives  with  respect  to  wheth- 
er to  pursue  their  allotment  or  to  take 
under  the  provisions  of  the  conference  report 
providing  for  a  grant  of  title  to  the  lands  on 
which  their  primary  place  of  residence  is  lo- 
cated. The  companion  provision  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  is  section  20. 

Section  19.  Revocation  of  Reservations 
Subsection  19  of  the  conference  report  Is, 
with  a  few  modifications,  taken  from  the 
House  passed  bill.  The  parallel  language  of 
the  Senate  amendment  Is  found  in  section  22 
and,  If  adopted  by  the  conference  committee, 
would  have  permitted  participation  in  mone- 
tary benefits  granted  by  the  Act  even  If  a  Na- 
tive Village  decided  to  acquire  title  to  their 
existing  reservation. 

Secfton  20.  Attorney  and  Consultant  Fees 

Section  20  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  attorney  and  con- 
sultant fees.  The  parallel  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  Is  section  26.  The  Senate 
language  is  substantially  the  same,  except 
that  the  total  amount  of  fees  granted  has 
been  reduced  to  92  million.  In  addition,  the 
conference  report  authorizes  the  (600.000 
granted  by  subsection  6(g)  (1)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  in  this  section. 

Section  21.  Taxation 
Section  21  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  the  tax  treatment  to  be  accorded 
lands  and  revenues  granted  by  this  Act  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native  claims. 
It  parallels  section  27  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  with  some  deletions  and  modifica- 
tions is  substantively  the  same. 

Section  22.  Miscellaneous 
Tlie  conference  committee  in  Section  23 
added  a  miaoellaneous  section  to  the  oon- 
ferenoe  rsport  to  pick  up  a  number  ot  j;wo- 


vlsions  from  both  the  House  passed  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  and  to  deal  with 
problems  created  by  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  in  oocnblning  the  two.  Set 
out  below  Is  a  discussion  of  those  provisions 
which  are  not  self-explanatory. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  none  of 
the  revenues  or  lands  granted  by  this  Act 
may  be  subject  to  any  contract,  present  or 
future,  which  is  based  on  a  percentage  fee 
of  the  value  of  all  or  some  of  the  settlement 
granted.  The  purjxise  is,  of  course,  to  protect 
the  Native  people.  This  provision  would  not 
apply  to  future  percentage  fee  contracts 
which  are  not  related  to  the  value  of  the 
settlement  and  which  are  to  be  paid  out  of 
investment  earnings. 

(J)  Subsection  (J)  provides  for  adjust- 
ments in  deeds  to  conform  to  the  United 
States  Land  Survey  System  when  the  lands 
conveyed  have  not  been  adequately  surveyed 
at  the  time  of  conveyance.  No  similar  provi- 
sion was  Included  In  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate bill,  but  the  conference  committee 
adopted  the  language  to  correct  this  over- 
sight, and  to  prevent  the  delay  of  conveyance 
which  could  occur  without  this  provision. 
The  language  was  deemed  necessary  In  view 
of  the  short  period  provided  for  the  selection 
and  conveyance  of  lands  of  the  Natives. 

(ki  Subsection  (k)  provides  that  sales  and 
timber  management  of  lands  granted  to  the 
Natives  from  the  National  Forest  shall,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  continue  to  be  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  (sustained  yield).  A 
similar  provision  was  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Section  23.  Review  by  Congress 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Act;  however,  the 
Senate  bill  provided  for  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  March  1  of  each  year  for  thirteen 
years.  The  conference  report  requires  an  an- 
nual report  until  1984,  but  does  not  specify 
a  reporting  date.  The  conference  report  re- 
quires a  final  report  in  1985  in  lieu  of  1992 
as  required  by  the  House  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  contemplated  detailed  reports  from  the 
Alaska  Native  Commission,  but  this  provision 
was  deleted  as  unnecessary  since  the  confer- 
ence rep>ort  does  not  provide  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  24.  Appropriations 

The  provision  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  is  a  simple  authorization  to  ap- 
propriate "such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  It  Is 
recognized  that  the  Secretary  will  require 
additional  personnel  and  other  funds  in 
complying  with  the  directives  contained  In 
the  conference  report,  and  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  under  this  provision. 
The  Senate  bill  also  requested  the  President 
to  advance  moneys  from  his  contingency 
fund  for  "start-up"  of  thfr-various  corpora- 
tions authorized  by  the  Senate  bills.  Due  to 
the  different  corporate  st^^cture  and  the  pro- 
vision for  a  (12.5  million  appropriation  for 
1972.  such  provisions  were  not  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ments into  the  Alaska  Native  Fund  are  al- 
ready limited  by  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 6(a). 

Section  25.  Publication 
The    conference    committee    adopted    the 
House  language  as  section  25  of  its  report, 
which  Is  almost  Identical  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, and  Is  of  similar  intent. 

Section  26.  SarHng  Clause 

The  conference  committee  adopted  the 
House  language  as  section  36  of  Its  report. 
The  Senate  provision  contained  the  state- 
ment :  "Except  as  specifically  provided  for  in 
thU  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  any  other  provision  of 
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Fedend  law  applicable  to  Alaska."  That  sen- 
tence was  eUminated  aa  belnc  unncoeesary. 

Section  27.  5e|Mr«MIity 
Tbe  proTlslons  of  tli«  House  and  8enat« 
bills  concerning  separabUltr  were  Identical, 
and  are  Included  In  the  conference  report  as 
section  21. 

W*TNX    N.     ASPINALL. 
JAJIKS    A.    HaIXT, 

ED   Edmokdsoit, 
Moaus   K.   TTdaix. 

htOTD    MKSDS, 

Nick   Bxcich, 
John   Kti., 
Sam   STxxGKa, 
JoRK  N.  Hapft  Camp, 
Mancgeri  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HxMaT  M.  Jackson, 
Alam   Biblk. 
Peank   Ckxtsck, 
Ijb  Mktcalf, 
lflK>   Oeavki^ 

OoaOOM     AlXOTT, 

Tkb   Stztxns. 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reauest  oX  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
DAVID  PACKARD 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  over  the  week- 
end that  Dave  Packard,  the  second  man 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  unfor- 
tunately resigning  and  leaving  Govern- 
ment service. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Dave 
Packard  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
always  had  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect  for  him  not  only  as  a  most  suc- 
ce^fiil  businessman  and  as  a  community 
leader  and  benefactor  but  more  recently 
as  the  second  man  in  the  vast  organiza- 
tion that  we  call  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

All  of  us  know  intimately  our  former 
colleague  and  good  friend.  Mel  Laird, 
who  is  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  I  think 
Mel  Laird  would  be  the  very  first  one  to 
admit  that  he  could  not  do  the  first- 
class  Job  that  is  being  done  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  without  the  help 
and  assistance  of  his  good  right  arm, 
Dave  Packard.  I  personally  wish  that 
Dave  Packard  could  see  fit  to  remain 
and  carry  on  the  outstanding  service 
that  he  has  given  to  his  country  for  the 
last  3  years.  For  very  personal  reasons  he 
is  leaving  Government  service.  He  has 
done  an  outstanding  job.  He  has  accom- 
plished some  things  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  work  better,  to  produce 
more  for  less  money,  and  to  make  our 
military  forces  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  problems  that  they  have  to  face  365 
days  of  the  year. 

I  extend  to  Dave  Packard  our  best 
wishes  for  continued  health  and  hap- 
piness and  success,  and  to  say  without 
reservation  or  qualification  he  will  be 
badly  missed  in  Government  service. 


ADDITIONAL  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 
OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 


^)eaker's  desk  the  bill  (.UJL  8856)  to 
authorize  an  additional  D^uty  Secretary 
of  Def«ise,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

llie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  section  138(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Btrlklng  out 
"eight"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

Sec.  3.  Section  S31S(13)  of  UOe  6.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(13)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
(9) . ". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reccmsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO 


AUTHORIZING    THE    SPEAKER 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  PRICTE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Chair  de- 
clares a  recess  of  the  House  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  CJhair. 

The  Chair  wlU  state  that  the  Chair 
win  cause  the  beUs  to  be  rung  15  minutes 
prior  to  the  reconvening  of  the  House. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  57  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
5  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2891 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  2891. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OiNrsRKNCS  Repost  (H.  Rspt.  No.  92-745) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  th« 
amendments  of  tbe  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2891)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  reflec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 


ment to  the  amendment  <rf  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  fcdlows:  In  Ueu  of 
tbe  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

■CONOMtC  STABIUaATION  ACT  OT    ISTO 

Sac.  a.  Title  n  of  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Au- 
gust 15.  1970  (Public  Law  91-379) ,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE    II— COST    OP    LTVINQ 
STABILIZATION 
"f  301.  Short  UUe 

"This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the  'Economic 
StabiliaaUon  Act  of  1970'. 
"S  303.  Findings 

"It  ts  hereby  determined  that  In  order  to 
stabilize  the  economy,  reduce  Inflation,  mini- 
mise unemployment,  improve  the  NaUon's 
cotnpeUUve  posiuon  In  world  trade,  and  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  tbe  doUar,  It 
Is  necessary  to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
salaries,  dividends,  and  interest.  The  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  carry  out  this  program  re- 
quire prompt  judgmenU  and  actions  by  the 
ezecuUve  branch  of  the  OovemmMit.  The 
President  is  in  a  position  to  Implement 
prompUy  and  effectively  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  UUe. 
"I  303.  PresideBtial  authority 

••(a)  The  I»resldent  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  orders  and  regulaUotis  as  he  deems  ap- 
pr(^rlate,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
reasons  for  such  orders  and  regolaOona,  to^ 

"(1)  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  sal- 
aries at  levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  May  25.  1970.  exoqit  that  prtcea  may  be 
stabilized  at  levels  below  those  prevailing  on 
such  date  If  it  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  wind- 
fall profits  or  If  it  Is  otherwise  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  bUl;  and 

"(2)  stabUlze  Interest  rates  and  corporate 
dividends  and  similar  transfers  at  levels 
consistent  with  orderly  economic  growth. 
Such  orders  and  reg\Uations  shaU  provld* 
for  the  making  of  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  Inequities,  and 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  standards  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

••(b)  In  canTTlng  out  the  authority  vested 
In  him  by  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall 
Issue  standards  to  serve  aa  a  guide  fca'  deter- 
mining levels  of  wages,  salaries,  prices,  rents, 
interest  rates,  corporate  dividends,  and 
similar  transfers  which  are  consistent  with 
the  purpoaes  of  this  title  and  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth.  Such  standards  shaU — 

~(1)  be  generally  fair  and  equitable: 

"(3)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  gen- 
eral exceptions  and  variations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  foster  orderly  economic  growth  and 
to  prevent  gross  Inequities,  hardships,  serious 
market  dlsrupUons.  domestic  shortages  of 
raw  materials,  localised  shortages  of  labor, 
and  windfall  profits: 

"(3)  take  into  account  changes  in  pro- 
ductivity and  the  cost  of  living,  as  well  as 
well  as  such  other  factors  consistent  with  the 
purp>oses  of  this  tlUe  as  are  appropriate; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  requiring  of  appro- 
priate reductions  in  prices  and  rents  when- 
ever warranted  after  consideration  of  lower 
costs,  labor  shortages,  and  other  pertinent 
factors:  and 

"(5)  call  for  generally  comparable  sacri- 
fices by  business  and  labor  as  weU  as  other 
segments  of  the  economy. 

'■(c)(1)  The  authority  conferred  on  the 
President  by  this  section  shall  not  be  ex- 
ercised to  limit  the  level  of  any  wage  or 
salary  (including  any  Insurance  or  other 
fringe  benefit  offered  In  connecUon  with  an 
employment  contract)  scheduled  to  take 
efTect  after  November  13,  1071,  to  a  level 
below  that  which  has  been  agreed  to  In  a 
oontraoi  iiliich  (A)  related  to  such  wage  or 
salary,  and  (B)  was  executed  prior  to  August 
15,    1971,    unless    the   President   determines 
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that  the  Increase  provided  in  such  contract 
Is  unreasonably  Inconsistent  with  the  stand- 
ards for  wage  and  salary  increases  published 
under  subsection  (b). 

'•(3)  Tbe  President  shall  prompUy  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  peimlt 
the  payment  of  any  wage  or  salary  Increase 
(including  any  Insurance  or  other  fringe 
benefit  offered  in  connection  with  an  employ- 
ment contract)  which  (A)  was  agreed  to  in 
an  employment  contract  executed  prior  to 
Augrust  15,  1971,  (B)  was  scheduled  to  take 
effect  prior  to  November  14,  1971,  and  (C) 
was  not  paid  as  a  result  of  orders  Issued  under 
this  tlUe.  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  Increase  provided  in  such  contract 
Is  unreasonably  Inconsistent  with  the  stand- 
ards for  wage  and  salary  Increases  published 
imder  subsection  (b) . 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  payment  of  wage 
and  salary  Increases  provided  for  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3),  beginning  on  the  date 
on  which  this  subsection  takes  effect,  the 
President  shall  promptly  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  require  the  payment  of 
any  wage  or  salary  Increases  (including  any 
Insurance  or  other  fringe  benefits  offered  in 
connection  with  employment)  which  have 
been,  or  in  the  absence  of  this  subsection 
would  be,  withheld  under  the  authority  of 
this  Utle,  if  the  President  determines  that — 

(A)  such  Increases  were  provided  for  by 
law  or  contract  prior  to  August  15,  1971:  and 

(B)  prices  have  been  advanced,  productiv- 
ity Increased,  taxes  have  been  raised,  appro- 
priations have  been  made,  or  funds  have 
otherwise  been  raised  or  provided  for  In 
order  to  cover  such  Increases. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  this  tiUe  shall  be  Implemented 
In  such  a  manner  that  wage  Increases  to  any 
Individual  whose  earnings  are  substandard 
or  who  Is  amongst  the  working  poor  shall 
not  be  limited  in  any  manner,  until  such 
time  as  his  earnings  are  no  longer  substand- 
ard or  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
vrorklng  poor. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  authority  of  this  title 
is  Implemented  with  respect  to  significant 
segments  of  the  economy,  the  President  shall 
require  the  Issuance  of  regulations  or  orders 
providing  for  the  stabilization  of  interest 
rates  and  finance  charges,  unless  he  issues 
a  determination,  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  reasons,  that  such  regulations  or 
orders  are  not  necessary  to  maintain  such 
rates  and  charges  at  levels  consonant  with 
orderly  economic  growth. 

"(f)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  to  preclude  the 
payment  of  any  Increase  in  wages — 

•'  ( 1 )  required  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  effected 
as  a  result  of  enforcement  action  under  such 
Act:  or 

"(3)  required  In  order  to  comply  with 
wage  determinations  made  by  any  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  pur- 
suant to  law  for  work  (A)  performed  under 
contracts  with,  or  to  be  performed  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  from,  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  (B)  performed 
by  aliens  who  are  immigrants  or  who  have 
been  ten^orarlly  admitted  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  or 

"(3)  paid  In  conjunction  with  existing  or 
newly  established  employee  Incentive  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  reflect  dlrecUy 
Increases  in  employee  productivity. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'wages'  and  'salaries'  do  not  include 
contributions  by  any  employer  pursuant  to  a 
compensation  adjustment  for — 

"(l)  any  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  an- 
nuity and  savings  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401  (a),  404  (a)  (3), 
or  403  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954; 

"(2)  any  group  Insurance  plan:  or 

"(3)  any  disability  and  health  plan; 


unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
contributions  made  by  any  such  employer 
are  unreasonably  ixwonslsteat  with  the  stand- 
ards for  wage,  aalsry,  and  price  increases 
Issued  under  subeeotlon  (b). 

••(h)  No  State  or  porUon  thereof  shall  be 
exempted  from  any  application  of  thU  title 
with  respect  to  rents  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  It  regulates  rents  by  State  or  local 
law,  regulaUon  or  policy. 

"(1)  Rules,  regulations,  and  orders  promul- 
gated under  this  title  shall  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable be  designed  to  encourage  labor-man- 
agement cooperation  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  increased  productivity,  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  (Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  shall  when  appropriate 
be  consulted  in  the  formulation  of  policies, 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  amendments 
under  this  title. 
"§204.  Delegation 

"The  President  may  delegate  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  under  this  title  to  such 
officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate,  or  to 
boards,  commissions,  and  slmilfir  entitles 
composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of  members  ap- 
pointed to  represent  different  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  the  general  public.  Members  of 
such  boards,  commissions,  and  similar  en- 
titles shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate; except  that — 

•■(1)  the  foregoing  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  Senate  confirmation  does  not  apply 
to  any  member  of  any  such  board,  commis- 
sion, or  similar  entity  (other  than  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pay  Board,  established  by  section 
7  of  Executive  Order  Numbered  11627  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1971,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Price  Commission,  established  by  section  8 
of  such  Executive  order)  who  is  serving,  pur- 
suant to  appointment  by  the  President,  on 
such  board,  commission,  or  similar  entity  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  Amendments  of  1971,  and  who 
continues  to  serve,  pursuant  to  such  ap- 
pointment, on  such  board,  commission,  or 
similar  entity  after  such  date;  and 

•'(2)  any  person  serving  in  the  Office  of 
Chairman  of  such  Pay  Board,  and  any  per- 
son serving  in  the  Office  of  Chairman  of  such 
Price  Commission,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  may  continue  to  serve  in  such 
capacity  on  an  Interim  basis  without  regard 
to  the  foregoing  requirement  with  respect  to 
Senate  confirmation  until  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  and  the  provisions  of  sectionls  910- 
913  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  shaU  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  In  the  Senate  in  considering  the 
nomination  of  any  person  to  either  of  such 
offices  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  such  sixty-day  period,  except 
that  references  in  such  provisions  to  a  'res- 
olution with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan' 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  refer  to  such  nominations. 
Where  such  boards,  commissions,  and  sim- 
ilar entitles  are  composed  in  part  of  members 
who  serve  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis,  legal 
authority  shall  be  placed  in  their  chairmen 
who  shall  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  who  shall  act  only  in  accordance  with 
the  majority  vote  of  members.  Nothing  in 
section  203,  205,  207,  208,  or  200  of  title  18, 
United  States  (Code,  shall  be  deemed  to  apply 
to  any  member  of  any  such  board,  conunls- 
sion.  or  similar  entity  who  serves  on  less  than 
a  full-time  basis  because  of  membership  on 
such  board,  commission,  or  entity. 
"§  205.  Confidentiality  of  information 

"All  information  reported  to  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  any  person  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  which  contains  or  relates  to 
a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In 
section  1906  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
■hall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 


poses of  that  section,  except  that  such  in- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  persons 
empowered  to  carry  out  this  title  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title. 
"5  206.  Subpena  power 

"The  head  of  an  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  tlUe.  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any 
purpose  related  to  this  title,  to  sign  and 
issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  documents, 
and  to  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shtai  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as 
are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon  any  person  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
agency  authorizing  such  subpena,  or  his  dele- 
gate, may  request  the  Attorney  (General  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  Is  found  to  compel  such  person,  after 
notice,  to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
agency. 

"§  207.  Administrative  procedure 

"(a)  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
title  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5,  and  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  (Code,  except  as  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  552,  653,  and  555(e) 
of  title  5,  United  States  (Code. 

"(b)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
under  this  title  shall,  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  It,  establish  procedures  which  are 
available  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  an  Interpretation,  modification,  or 
rescission  of,  or  seeking  an  exception  or  ex- 
emption from,  such  rtiles,  regulations,  and 
orders.  If  such  person  is  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  of  a  request  for  such  action  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  he  may  request  a  review 
of  such  denial  by  the  agency.  The  agency 
shall,  in  regulations  prescribed  by  It,  estab- 
lish appropriate  procedures.  Including  hear- 
ings where  deemed  advisable,  for  consider- 
ing such  requests  for  action  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  for- 
mal hearings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  argu- 
ments or  acquiring  information  bearing  on 
a  change  or  a  proposed  change  in  wages, 
salaries,  prices,  rents,  interest  rates,  or  cor- 
porate dividends  or  similar  transfers,  which 
have  or  may  have  a  significantly  large  im- 
pact upon  the  national  economy,  and  such 
hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
that  a  private  formal  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted to  receive  information  considered 
confidential  under  section  205  of  this  title. 
"§208.  Sanctions:  criminal  fine  and  civil 
penalty 

"(a)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  order 
or  regulation  under  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (5.000  for  each  violation. 

"(b)   Whoever  violates  any  order  or  regu- 
lation under  this  tlUe  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil   penalty   of    not   more   than   $2,500   for 
each  violation. 
"5  209.  Injunctions  and  other  relief 

"Whenever  It  appear  to  any  person  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  exercise  authority 
under  this  title  that  any  Individual  or  orga- 
nization has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  Is  about 
to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  constitut- 
ing a  violation  of  any  order  or  regulation  un- 
der this  title,  such  person  may  request  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  bring  an  action  In  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  in- 
junction shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any 
such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory  injunc- 
tions commanding  any  person  to  comply  with 
any  such  order  or  regulation.  In  addition  to 
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such  Injunctive  relief,   the  court   m».y  &lao 
order  restitution  of  moneys  received  In  vio- 
lation o<  MIT  such  order  or  refulAtkui. 
**{  a09.  Injunotlona  and  otb«r  relief 

"(»)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  artalng  out  ot 
this  title,  or  any  order  or  regulation  tasued 
pursuant  thereto,  may  bring  an  action  In  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  for  ap- 
propriate relief.  Including  an  action  for  a 
declarat<»7  judgment,  writ  of  injunction 
(subject  to  the  limitations  in  section  211). 
and/ or  dasoagcs. 

"(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  against  any  person  renting  prop- 
erty or  selling  goods  or  services  who  is  found 
to  have  overcharged  the  plaintlS.  the  court 
may,  in  its  discretion,  award  the  plaintiS 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  coets,  plus 
whichever  of  the  following  sums  is  greater: 
"(1)  an  amount  not  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  overcharge  upon  which  the 
action  Is  baaed,  or 

"(2)  notleas  than  9100  or  more  than  tl.OOO: 
except  that  In  any  case  where  the  defendant 
establishes  that  the  overcharge  was  not  in- 
tentional and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error 
notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
cedures reasonably  adapted  to  the  avoidance 
of  such  tTTOt  the  liability  of  the  defendant 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  over- 
charge: Provided,  That  where  the  overcharge 
Is  not  willful  within  the  meaning  of  section 
208(a)  of  this  Act,  no  action  for  an  over- 
charge may  be  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  unless  such  person  has  first  pre- 
sented to  the  seller  or  renter  a  bona  fide  claim 
for  refund  of  the  overcharge  and  baa  not  re- 
ceived repayment  of  such  overcharge  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  presentation 
of  such  claim. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'overcharge'  means  the  amount  by  which 
the  consideratkxi  for  the  rental  of  property 
or  the  sale  of  goods  or  services  exceeds  the 
applicable  celling  under  regulations  or  orders 
Issued  under  this  title. 
"1211.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  or  controversies  arising  under 
this  title,  or  under  regulations  or  orders  is- 
sued thereunder,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  in  controversy;  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  or  In  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section  affects  the  power  of  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear,  and 
determine  any  issue  by  way  of  defense  (other 
than  a  defense  based  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  title  or  the  validity  of  action  taken 
by  any  agency  under  this  title)  raised  In  any 
proceeding  before  such  court.  If  In  any  such 
proceeding  an  issue  by  way  of  defense  Is 
raised  based  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
title  or  the  validity  of  agency  action  under 
this  title,  the  case  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  either  party  to  a  dlstrtct  court  of  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  chapter  89  of  title  28 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court 
of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Covirt  of  Appeals,  which 
shall  consist  of  three  or  more  judges  to  be 
designated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
SUtes  from  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  such  judges  as  chief  judge  of 
the  'I>mporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  may.  from  time  to  time,  designate  addi- 
tional judges  for  such  court  and  revoke  pre- 
vious designations.  The  chief  judge  may, 
from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  di- 
visions of  three  or  more  members,  and  any 
such  dlvlEion  may  render  judgment  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  court.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  court 
■hall  not  have  i>ower  to  Issue  any  interlocu- 


t<»-y  decree  staying  or  restraining  in  whole 
or  In  part  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the 
effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order  Issued 
thereunder.  In  aU  other  respects,  the  court 
shall  have  the  powers  of  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  with  respect  to  the  jinladlction  con- 
ferred on  it  by  this  title.  The  court  shall  ex- 
ercise its  powers  and  prescribe  rules  gov- 
erning Its  procedure  In  such  in«.nn^r  as  to 
expedite  the  determination  of  cases  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction  under  this  title. 
The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at 
such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a 
clerk  and  such  other  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  proper. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
all  appeals  from  the  district  coiu'ts  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  and  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  title  or  under  regulations  or 
orders  Issued  thereunder.  Such  appeals  shall 
be  taken  by  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal 
with  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  thirty  days  of  the  entry  of  judg- 
ment by  the  district  court. 

"(c)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
title  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  court  determines  that  a 
substantial  constitutional  issue  exists,  the 
court  shall  certify  such  issue  to  the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  such 
certlflcation.  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  shall  determine  the  impro- 
priate manner  of  disposition  which  may  In- 
clude a  determination  that  the  entire  action 
be  sent  to  it  for  consideration  or  it  may,  on 
the  issues  certified,  give  binding  instructions 
and  remand  the  action  to  the  certifying  court 
for  further  disposition. 

"(d)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  no  reg- 
ulation of  any  agency  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  unless  a  final  judgment 
determines  that  the  issuance  of  such  regula- 
tion was  In  excess  of  the  agency's  authority, 
was  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or  was  other- 
wise unlawful  under  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
section  700(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  no  order  of  such  agency  shall  be  en- 
joined or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  un- 
less a  final  judgment  determines  that  such 
order  is  In  excess  of  the  agency's  authority, 
or  is  based  upon  findings  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

"(2)  A  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  the  Temporary  Emergency  Co\u^  of  Ap- 
peals may  enjoin  temporarily  or  permanently 
the  application  of  a  particular  regulation  or 
order  Issued  under  this  title  to  a  person  who 
is  a  party  to  litigation  before  It.  Appeals  from 
Interlocutory  decisions  by  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1292 (b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code:  except  that  reference  In  such  section  to 
the  courts  of  appeals  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subeectlon 
(d)  of  this  section,  no  interlocutory  or  per- 
manent Injunction  restraining  the  enforce- 
ment, operation,  or  executton  of  this  title, 
or  any  regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder, 
shall  be  granted  by  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  judge  thereof.  Any  su^ 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  declare  (A) 
that  a  regulation  of  an  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  Utle  Is  in  excess  of  the 
agency's  authority,  is  arbitrary  or  capricious, 
or  is  otherwise  unlawful  under  the  criteria  set 
forth  m  section  706(2)  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  (B)  that  an  order  of  such 
agency  is  Invalid  xtpoa  a  determination  that 
the  order  Is  in  excess  of  the  agency's  author- 
ity, or  Is  based  upon  findings  which  are  not 
supported  by  substanUal  evidence. 

"(2)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  declaration 
of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting  the   validity  of  any  regulation  or 


order  issued  under  this  title  may,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  declara- 
tion, file  a  notice  of  fiptai.  therefrom  in  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
addition,  any  party  believing  himself  entitled 
by  reason  of  such  declaration  to  a  permanent 
Injunction  restraining  the  enforcement,  op- 
eration, or  execuUon  of  such  regulation  or 
order  may  file,  within  the  same  thirty-day 
period,  a  motion  in  the  Ten^Mrary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  requesting  such  in- 
junctive relief.  Following  consideration  of 
such  appeal  or  motion,  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  shaU  enter  a  final 
Judgment  affirming,  reversing  or  modifying 
the  determination  of  the  district  court  and 
grautiiig  such  permanent  injunctive  relief, 
if  any,  as  it  deems  apprc^rlate. 

"(f)  The  effectiveness  of  a  final  judgment 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals enjoining  or  setUng  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any  reg- 
ulation or  order  issued  thereunder,  shall  be 
postponed  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
from  the  entry  thereof,  except  that  if  a  peti- 
Uon  for  a  writ  of  cerUorarl  is  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (g)  within 
such  thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such 
judgment  shall  be  postponed  until  an  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition 
becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition 
of  the  action  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"(g)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  any 
judgment  or  order  by  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  may  be  filed  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon 
the  Judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  judgment  of  a  United  States  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  in  section  1354  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  review  of  judgments  and  orders 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Cotirt  of  Ap- 
peals, shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  constitutional  validity  of  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  regulation 
or  order  Issued  under  this  Utle.  Except  as 
provided  in  this  section,  no  court,  Federal  or 
State,  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  con- 
sider the  constitutional  validity  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  of  any  such  regulation 
or  order,  or  to  sUy,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  provision  of 
this  title  authorizing  the  issuance  of  such 
regulations  or  orders,  or  any  provision  of  any 
such  regulation  or  order,  or  to  restrain  or 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  provi- 
sion. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
to  any  actions  or  suits  pending  in  any  court. 
Federal  or  State,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  In  which  no  final  order  or 
judgment  has  been  rendered.  Any  affected 
party  seeking  relief  shaU  be  required  to  fol- 
low the  procedures  of  this  title. 
"I  212.  Personnel 

"(a)  Any  agency  or  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment carrying  out  functions  under  this  title 
Is  authorised  to  employ  such  personnel  as 
the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  msy  apjiolnt  five  offl- 
cers  to  be  responsible  for  cariylng  oxrt  func- 
tions of  this  title  of  whom  three  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (B  U.8.C  5314) 
and  two  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  eff 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316).  Ap- 
propriate titles  and  the  order  of  succession 
among  such  ofllcers  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  a  board,  commission, 
or  similar  entity  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  this  title 
who  serves  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  shall 
receive  compensation  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV 
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of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315) 
when  actually  engaged  in  the  peiTormance  of 
his  duties  as  such  member. 

"(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  po- 
sitions which  may  be  placed  In  OS-16^  17,  and 
18,  under  section  5108  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  not  to  exceed  twenty  positions 
may  be  placed  in  GS-16.  17.  and  18.  to  carry 
out  the  functions  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  functions  under  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  President  may  require  the  detail 
of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  such  advisory  committees  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  President  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  title. 
Memt>ers  of  advisory  committees,  other  than 
those  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees  or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the 
reqviest  of  the  President  may  be  paid  com- 
pensation at  rates  not  exceeding  those  au- 
thorized for  individuals  under  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  as  authorized  by 
section  6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(g)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  who  are  appointed, 
work  days,  to  any  position  for  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  title  are  entitled,  upon 
separation  from  such  position,  to  reemploy- 
ment in  the  position  occupied  at  the  time 
of  appointment  or  in  a  position  of  compara- 
ble grade  and  salary. 

"(2)  An  officer  or  employee  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  Is  covered  by  section 
without  a  break  of  service  of  one  or  more 
8336(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
continue  to  be  covered  thereunder  while 
carrying  out  functions  under  this  title. 
"§  213.  Experts  and  consultants 

"Experts  and  consultants  may  be  employed 
as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  thU  title,  and  individuals  so 
employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Such  contracts  may  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  without  limitation.  Serv- 
ice of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consult- 
ant under  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  employment  or  the  holding  of  an  of- 
fice or  position  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  3323(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers 
or  employees. 

"S  214.  Small  business 

"(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
small  business  enterprises  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribu- 
tion toward  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
stated  In  subsection  (a) — 

"(1)  the  Smaa  Business  Administration 
shall  to  the  maximxim  extent  possible  pro- 
vide small  business  enterprises  with  full  In- 
formation concamlng  (A)  the  provisions  of 
this  Utto  relmtlng  or  of  bensflt  to  such  en- 
terprlsM,  and  (B)  the  activities  of  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies  under  this 
title; 


"(2)  in  administering  this  title,  such  ex- 
emptions shall  be  provided  for  small  business 
enterprises  as  may  be  feasible  without  im- 
peding the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title:  and 

(3)   In  administering  this  title,  special  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  expeditious  han- 
dling of  all  requests,  applications,  or  appeals 
from  small  business  enterprises. 
"5  215.  Mass  transportation  systems 

"No  company,  or  other  entity  constituting 
a  public  benefit  corporation,  charged  by  law 
or  contract  with  the  responsibility  to  operate 
a  mass  transportation  facility  or  facilities, 
the  fares  of  which  are  not  otherwise  regu- 
lated, shall  Increase  any  fare  without  first 
obtaining  approval  under  this  section  from 
the  President  or  his  delegate. 
'•§  216.  Reports 

"(a)  In  transmitting  the  Economic  Re- 
port required  under  section  3(a)  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1022),  the 
President  shall  Include  a  section  describing 
the  actions  taken  under  this  title  during  the 
preceding  year  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  progress  attained  In  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  President  shall  also 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter  describing  the  actions 
taken  under  this  title  during  the  preced- 
ing quarter  and  giving  his  assessment  of  the 
progress  attained  In  achieving  the  purpyoses 
of  this  title. 

"(bi  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  study  and 
evaluate  the  relationship  between  excess 
profits,  the  stabilization  of  the  economy,  and 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs.  The  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  incorporated  In  the  quarterly 
reports  referred  to  in  subsection  (ai. 
"§  217.  Funding. 

"(a)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  for  such  purposes  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise. 
"5  218.  Expiration 

"The  authority  to  Issue  and  enforce  orders 
and  regulations  under  this  title  expires  at 
midnight  April  30,  1973,  but  such  expiration 
shall  not  affect  any  action  or  jjcnding  pro- 
ceeding, civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  deter- 
mined on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding based  upon  any  act  committed  prior 
to  May  1,  1973. 

"5  219.  Ratification 

"The  assignment  of  personnel  and  expen- 
diture of  funds  pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  by  this  title  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971  are 
hereby  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 
"§  220.  Severability 

"If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title,  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall 
not  t>e  affected  thereby." 

FEDERAL    rMPLOTEE    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-656),  or  of 
secUon  5306  of  UUe  S  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  section  3  (a)  of  Public  Law  81-666, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  alternative  plan 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  thereto  on  August  31,  1971,  such 
comparabUlty  adjustmenta  in  the  rates  of 
pay  of  each  Federal  pay  system  as  may  b« 
required  under  such  sections  5306  and  3(c), 
based  on  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor  Stetistics 
survey — 


(1)  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  guide- 
lines esUbllshed  for  the  wage  and  salary  ad- 
justments for  the  private  sector  that  may  be 
authorized  under  authority  of  any  sutute 
of  the  United  SUtes,  including  the  Eco- 
nomic SUbillzatlon  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-379;  84  SUt.  799),  as  amended,  and  that 
may  be  in  effect  on  December  31.  1971;  and 

(2)  shall  be  placed  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or 
after  January  1,  1972. 

Pay  adjustments  under  section  4  or  5  of  the 
Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970  in 
connection  with  the  comparability  adjust- 
ments referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
(A)  shall  be  made  as  though  "level  V  in 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  4  and  sub- 
section (e)  of  such  section  5  (and  in  section 
5308  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  read 
"le%el  IV",  (B)  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  parenthetical  phrase  in  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  of  such  section  5.  and  (C)  shall 
be  placed  into  effect  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

NATIONAL  PaODUCTrvlTY   POLICT 

Sbc.  4.  (a)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  efficient  production,  mar- 
keting, distribution,  and  use  of  goods  and 
services  In  the  private  sector,  and  improve 
the  morale  of  the  American  worker,  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  a  prosperous  and  se- 
cure free  world,  and  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  national  economic  policy. 

(2)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  persistence 
of  Infiationary  pressures,  and  of  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment,  the  underutllization  and 
obsolescence  of  production  facilities,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  productivity  are  damaging  to 
the  effort  to  subillze  the  economy. 

(3)  The  Congress,  therefore,  finds  a  na- 
tional need  to  Increase  economic  productiv- 
ity which  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 
management,  the  investment  of  capital  for 
research,  development,  and  advanced  tech- 
nology and  on  the  training  and  motivation  of 
the  American  worker. 

(4)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  at  a 
time  when  economic  sUbillzation  programs 
require  price-wage  restraints,  management 
and  labor  have  a  strong  mutual  interest  in 
containing  "cost-push"  Inflation  and  increas- 
ing output  per  man-hour  so  that  real  wages 
may  increase  without  causing  increased 
prices,  and  that,  without  in  any  way  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  management  or  la- 
bor, machinery  should  be  provided  for  trans- 
lating this  mutuality  of  interest  into  volun- 
tary action. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Productivity 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion")— 

( 1 )  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor, 
management,  and  SUte  and  local  govem- 
menU.  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  increased  productivity  through 
free  competitive  enterprise  toward  the  Im- 
plemenuuon  of  the  national  policy  declared 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  create  and 
maintain  "conditions  under  which  there  will 
be  afforded  useful  employment  opportunities 
Including  self-employment,  for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing povrer"; 

(2)  to  promote  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  worker  motivation  and  to  en- 
list community  Interest  in  increasing  pro- 
ductivity and  redtKlng  waste; 

(3)  to  promote  the  more  effective  use  of 
labor  and  management  personnel  in  the  in- 
terest of  increased  productivity; 

(4)  to  promote  sound  wage  and  price 
policies  in  the  public  interest,  and  to  seek 
to  accon^jllsh  that  objective  within  a  cli- 
mate of  cooperation  and  understanding  be- 
tween labor,  management,  and  the  public, 
and  within  a  framework  of  peaceful  labor - 
management  relations  aitd  free  and  respon- 
sible collective  bargaining; 
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(6)  to  promote  pollciea  designed  to  In- 
sure tliat  United  States  products  are  com- 
petitive In  domestic  vatX  world  markets; 

(6)  to  develc^  programs  to  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  employees 
adversely  affected  by  automation  or  other 
technological  change  or  the  relocation  of 
Industries. 

(c)  (I)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Commission,  In  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  orga- 
nization and  the  work  of  labor-management- 
public  committees  and  similar  groups  on  a 
plant,  community,  regional,  and  industry 
basis.  Such  assistance  shall  Include  aid — 

(A)  la  the  development  of  apprenticeship, 
training,  retraining,  and  other  programs  for 
employee  and  management  education  for 
develoi»nent  of  greater  upgraded  and  more 
diversified  skills; 

(B)  in  the  formulation  of  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  waste  and  absenteeism  and 
to  improve  employee  safety  and  health; 

(C)  in  the  revision  of  building  codes  and 
other  local  ordinances  and  laws,  in  order  to 
keep  them  continuously  responsive  to  cur- 
rent economic  conditions: 

(D)  in  planning  for  provision  of  adequate 
transportation  for  employees; 

(E)  In  the  exploration  of  means  to  expand 
exports  of  the  products  of  United  States  In- 
dustry; 

(P)  in  the  developunent,  initiation,  and 
expansion  of  employee  Incentive  compensa- 
tion, profit-sharing  and  stockownership  sys- 
tems and  other  production  incentive  pro- 
grams; 

(0|  in  the  dissemination  of  technical  in- 
formation and  other  material  to  publicize 
Its  work  and  objectives; 

(H)  to  encourage  studies  of  techniques  and 
programs  similar  to  those  in  paragraphs  (A) 
to  (Q)  o<  this  subsection,  as  they  are  applied 
In  foreign  countries;  and 

(1)  In  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  analyses  concerning  the  economic  op- 
portunities and  outlook  in  various  regions 
and  communities,  and  of  Information  on  in- 
dustrial techniques  designed  for  the  increase 
of  productivity. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year  an  annual  report  of 
its  previous  year's  activities  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  perform  such 
other  functions,  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going, as  it  determines  to  be  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

(d)(1)  In  exercising  its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act — 

(A)  the  Commission  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  Industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  groups,  organizations,  and  individuals 
as  It  deems  advisable  to  insure  the  participa- 
tion of  such  Interested  parties; 

(B)  the  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  In- 
formation ( including  statistical  information) 
of  other  Oovemment  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct  as  well  as  of  private  agencies 
and  professional  experts  in  order  that  dupli- 
cation of  effect  and  expense  may  be  avoided; 

(C)  the  Commission  shall  coordinate  such 
service*  and  facilities  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (B)  above  in  order  to  supply  technical 
and  administrative  assistance  to  labor-man- 
agement-public committees  and  similar 
groups  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)(1): 

(D)  the  Commission  shall  establish  the 
regional  offloes  and  such  local  offices  as  It 
deems  necessary; 

(K)  the  Commission  shall  hold  regional 
and  Indtistrywlde  eonferenoea  to  formulate 
Ideas  and  programs  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  subaecUoa  (C); 

(P)  the  Commlaalon  may  formulate  model 
programs  to   amAUorate  the  effecta  of  un> 


employment  caused  by  techn<dogical 
progress; 

(O)  the  Commission  may  furnish  assist- 
ance to  parties  In  collective  bargaining  en- 
tering into  collective  bargaining  agreements; 
and 

(H)  the  Commission  may  review  collective 
bargulnlzig  agreements  already  in  effect  or 
those  being  negotiated  to  ascertain  their  ef- 
fects on  productivity;  and  it  may  have  the 
power  to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  agreements  made  or  about  to  be  made 
in  specific  industries. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  accept  gifts  or 
bequests,  either  for  carrying  out  specific  pro- 
grams which  it  deems  desirable  or  for  its  gen- 
eral activities. 

(e)  (1)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  the  principal  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives,  functions,  duties  and  powers  of 
the  Commission  described  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Conunisslon,  is  authorized  (A)  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their 
functions  and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
(B)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  110.000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  during  the  period 
ending  April  30,  1973. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman, 
Wm.  a.  Babbett, 
Leomob  K.  Sttixivan, 
H.  Rruss. 
F.  J.  St  Oebmaxn, 
Joseph  O.  Minish, 
WnxiAif  B.  WmNAlx, 
Albebt  W.  Johnson, 
J.  William  Stanton, 
Oabbt  Brown, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 
John  Spabkmam, 

WiLlXAM  PBOXMIRE. 

Harrison  Wiluams, 
Alan  Cranston, 
John  Tower, 
Bob  Packwood. 
W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Exflanatort   Statement   or  the 
Committee  of  Conterence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2891)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  Hotise  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a   substitute   amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  Except  for  clarify- 
ing, clerical,  and  conforming  changes,  the 
differences  are  noted  below. 

The  Senaite  version  of  the  bill  contained  a 
statement  of  Congressional  findings.  The 
House  Mil  contained  a  similar  provision  ex- 
cept that  it  contained  a  reference  regarding 
the  need  to  atablllze  Federal  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures and  a  statement  relating  to  a 
balanced  budget.  Tbe  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President  to 


stabilize  Federal  exi)endltures  and  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
credit.  There  was  no  comparable  provision 
in  the  Senate  bUl.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President  to 
stabilize  prices,  wages,  rents  and  salaries  at 
levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing  May  26. 
1970  or  at  such  other  levels  as  the  F»resldent 
deemed  appropriate  to  achieve  appropriate 
economic  growth  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Title.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
similar  authority  except  that  prices,  wages, 
salaries  or  rents  could  be  stabilized  below 
those  prevailing  May  25,  1970,  when  necessary 
to  eliminate  windfall  profits.  The  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  prices,  wages, 
salaries  or  rents  could  be  stabilized  below 
levels  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970,  when  other- 
wise required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  TiUe. 

The  House  bill  gave  the  President  discre- 
tionary authority  to  issue  orders  and  regula- 
tions providing  for  adjustments  and  excep- 
tions to  the  price  and  wage  controls  to  pre- 
vent gross  Inequities.  The  Senate  bill  required 
the  President  to  provide  for  such  adjust- 
ments. The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision. 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  stabilization 
orders  or  regulations  must  be  consistent  with 
the  standards  issued  by  the  President  under 
Section  203(b).  No  comptarable  was  included 
In  the  House  bill.  The  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  wage  controls 
will  not  apply  to  individuals  whose  wages  are 
substandard  or  to  the  working  ixx>r.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  similar  language  except 
that  the  term  "working  poor"  was  not  In- 
cluded. Moreover,  the  Senate  bill  defined  sub- 
standard earnings  to  mean  no  less  than  those 
prescribed  as  the  poverty  level  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
stabilize  Interest  rates  and  finance  charges 
whenever  the  price  and  wage  control  author- 
ity was  Invoked  with  respect  to  a  significant 
segment  of  the  economy,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  a  determination  together  with 
his  reasons  that  such  regulations  or  orders 
are  not  necessary  to  maintain  such  rates  and 
charges  at  levels  consonant  with  economic 
growth.  The  Senate  blU  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
provision. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  ex- 
empting certain  pension  and  other  retirement 
plans  which  qualify  for  special  tax  treatment 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  made  no  reference  to  retirement  plans 
which  qualify  for  si>ecial  tax  treatment  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  Instead 
provided  that  the  terms  "wages"  and  "sal- 
aries" do  not  include  contributions  by  any 
employer  pursuant  to  a  compensation  ad- 
justment (affecting  less  than  1,000  em- 
ployees) for  any  pension,  profit-sharing,  an- 
nuity, savings,  insurance,  or  health  plan,  un- 
less the  President  determines  that  the  con- 
tributions made  by  any  such  employer  are 
unreasonably  Inconsistent  with  the  standards 
issued  by  the  President  to  serve  as  guides  for 
determining  appropriate  levels  of  wages  and 
salaries.  The  Conference  agreed  upon  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  provisions  which 
would  exempt  employer  contributions  to  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  or  annuity  and  savings 
plans,  which  meet  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tions 401(a),  404(a)(3),  or  403(b),  of  the 
Internal  Code;  to  a  group  Insurance  plan;  or 
to  a  disability  or  health  Insurance  plan. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Ifaoagera  that 
employer  contrlbutlooa,  ••  defined  In  sub- 
seetloQ  303 (f),  shall  not  ••  a  general  rule  be 
defined  ••  "wagee"  and  "Balarles"  for  tlM 
jimrpoaea  of  the  stabUlaatton  giUddlnee  e*- 
tablUhed  under  th*  autborlty  of  tlUa  tlUe. 
The  Manacen  beUeve  tbat  the  general  wag« 
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and  salary  guidelines  might  otherwise  dis- 
courage the  establishment  of  new  plans  and 
the  liberalization  of  existing  plans  covering 
various  fringe  benefits. 

TTie  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
nothing  in  this  title  would  prevent  increases 
in  wages  or  extensions  in  coverage  pursuant 
to  future  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  executive  agency  pay,  and 
certain  employee  incentive  programs.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  ex- 
empting the  press  and  related  media  from 
the  authority  to  contrt^"  prices  and  wages. 
The  house  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  no  action  under  the  title 
which  directly  or  indirectly  Impairs  or  de- 
tracts from  the  protections  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  House  conferees  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting exceptions  concerning  the  control 
of  rents.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  Conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  provision  wltb-  an  amend- 
ment making  it  clear  that  an^ception  from 
the  stabilization  program  could  not  be  made 
solely  on  the  basis  that  the  rents  were  regu- 
lated by  State  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof. 

The  Senate  bUl  required,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. Senate  confirmation  of  members  of 
the  boards,  commissions  and  similar  en- 
tities established  by  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provisions.  The  Con- 
feree* agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  provisions. 
The  House  bill  contained  a  pirovislon  that 
legal  authority  would  be  placed  In  the  chair- 
men of  the  boards,  commissions  or  similar 
entities  but  required  such  chairmen  to  act 
only  in  accordance  with  the  majority  vote 
of  the  members.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
a  similar  provision  but  did  not  require  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members.  The  Con- 
ferees accepted  the  House  provision. 

TTie  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
authorizing  the  use  of  agency  funds  for  the 
performance  of  functions  under  the  Act.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
House  receded. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
authorizing  the  use  of  confidential  informa- 
tion by  other  executive  departments,  agencies 
and  other  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  use  in  matters  officially  be- 
fore them.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring a  statement  that  there  had  been 
consultation  with  affected  parties  in  the  for- 
mulation of  regulations  issued  under  this 
Act  or  that  such  consultation  was  imprac- 
ticable. The  House  bUl  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  Senate  receded  from  its  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
establish  local  protest  boards  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
provision  which  required  each  agency  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  and  orders  to 
establish  procediu^s  which  make  available 
to  any  person  the  opportunity  to  seek  inter- 
pretations, exceptions  and  exemptions  in 
connection  with  such  regulations  and  orders 
Issued.  The  Conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  provision.  The  Conferees  did  agree, 
however,  that  individuals  should  have  every 
opportunity  to  have  information  and  inter- 
pretations given  to  them  at  the  local  level. 

The  Senate  biU  required  the  President  to 
conduct  formal  he«u1ngs  with  respect  to  a 
change  or  proposed  change  in  wages,  salaries, 
prices,  rents,  interest  rates  or  corporate  divi- 
dends. The  House  bill  contained  no  such  a 
provision.  The  House  agreed  to  accept   the 


Senate  provision  vrith  an  amendment  which 
would  require  hearings  only  on  matters  that 
are  of  such  importance  so  as  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  economy. 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
establish  a  board  to  study,  evaluate  and  re- 
port quarterly  to  the  Congress  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  excess  profits,  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  economy  and  the  creation  of  new 
jobs.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  required  the  President  to  include  a 
section  in  the  Economic  Report  describing 
the  actions  taken  under  this  Act  and  to 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
describing  svich  actions  taken  under  the  Act. 
The  Conferees  amended  the  Senate  version 
to  require  that  the  Economic  Report  and 
quarterly  reports  contain  sections  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  excess  profits, 
the  stabilization  of  the  economy  and  the 
creation  of  new  jobs  but  did  not  require  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  board  for  mak- 
ing such  reports  as  was  provided  in  the 
House  bUI. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  section  provid- 
ing that  regulations  Issued  under  the  Act 
shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  be  designed  to 
encourage  labor-management  cooperation  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  increased  productiv- 
ity. It  also  provided  for  consultation  with  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  when  appropriate  In  the 
formulation  of  such  policies  and  regulations. 
No  similar  provision  was  contained  In  the 
House  bill.  The  Conference  Report  contains 
the  Senate  Language. 

The  House  bill  authorized  consumers  to 
bring  suits  to  recover  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  transaction  from  anyone  willfully  vio- 
lating the  price  control  regulations.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  a  similar  provision,  but  au- 
thorized suits  for  damages  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  overcharge.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  biU  provided  that  In  the  case  of 
an  overcharge  which  Is  not  willful,  no  action 
for  an  overcharge  may  be  brought  unless  the 
plaintiff  has  first  presented  a  claim  for  a  re- 
fund and  has  not  received  repayment  from 
the  seller  within  ninety  days.  The  House 
bill  also  provided  that  the  term  "willful" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  case 
of  criminal  willfulness.  The  Senate  biU  con- 
tained a  comparable  provision  except  that  it 
applied  to  violations  whether  or  not  willful 
and  required  repayment  within  a  resonable 
period  of  time  as  opposed  to  ninety  days.  The 
Conferees  accepted  the  House  provisions. 

The  Conferees  adopted  the  Senate  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  Judicial  procedures 
applicable  to  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
The  Senate  provisions  in  significant  part 
were : 

(1)  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  cases  arising 
under  this  Act  shall  lie  in  the  United  States 
district  courts,  and  such  cases  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  limitation  with  respect  to 
amount  in  controversy; 

(2)  permits  other  courts  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  issues  relating  to 
the  Act  when  such  issues  are  raised  by  way 
of  defense,  other  than  a  defense  based  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act  or  the  validity 
of  action  taken  by  any  agency  under  the 
Act: 

(3)  creates  a  Temporary  ESnergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  all  appeals  arising  under  the  Act. 
and  over  all  constitutional  questions  in- 
vcdving  the  Act  or  the  validity  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  Issued  thereunder; 

(4)  the  district  court  must  certify  all  con- 
stitutional questions  arising  under  the  Act 
or  questions  involving  the  validity  of  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder:  the 
injunctive  authority  of  the  district  court  Is 
limited  to  enjoining  temptwartly  or  per- 
manently the  application  of  a  particular 
regulation  or  order  to  a  person  who  Is  a  party 
to  litigation  before  it;  and 

(5)  the  grounds  requisite  for  Invalidating 


a  regulation  or  order  are  those  listed  In  5 
use  706(21. 

The  House  bill  differed  from  the  Senate 
bill  in  this  regard  principally  in  that  it  gave 
no  jiu-isdiction  to  any  courts  other  than 
those  in  the  federal  system;  it  gave  no  in- 
junctive authority  to  the  district  cotirts;  and 
it  restricted  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  to 
only  "excessive  authority"  and  "arbitrary 
and  capricious"  criteria  for  regulations  and, 
in  the  case  of  an  order,  to  "excessive  author- 
ity" and  "not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence" criteria.  The  Conferees  felt  that  the 
Senate  provisions  would  facilitate  efficient 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  Act. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appointment 
of  up  to  20  supergrade  positions  without  re- 
spect to  the  Civil  Service  laws.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  40  such  positions.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  House  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  stated  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  small  business  enterprises 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  title.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  is  directed  to  provide  small 
business  enterprises  with  information  on  the 
stabilization  program.  The  Senate  bill  also 
provided  that  small  business  enterprises 
should  be  exempted  from  the  stabilization 
program  where  feasible.  No  comparable  pro- 
visions were  contained  in  the  House  bill.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provisions. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  no  company 
or  other  entity  constituting  a  public  benefit 
corporation  charged  by  law  or  contract  with 
the  responsibility  to  operate  a  mass  trans- 
ponation  facility  shall  Increase  any  fare 
without  first  obtaining  approval  from  the 
President.  No  comparable  provision  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  specifying  that  mass  transporta- 
tion companies  regulated  by  a  rate  making 
authority  would  not  be  covered. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  each  contained 
provisions  regarding  the  payment  of  wage  in- 
creases contracted  prior  to  August  15.  1971 
and  falling  due  between  that  date  and  No- 
vember 13.  1971. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  such  retro- 
active pay  would  be  permitted  If  the  Presi- 
dent determined  that  the  increase  is  not 
unreasonably  inconsistent  with  the  standards 
for  wage  and  salary  Increases  Ijuued  under 
the  program.  The  House  bill  reqiSted  such 
retroactive  payments  if  the  President  de- 
termined that  prices  have  been  advanced, 
productivity  increased,  taxes  have  been 
raised,  appropriations  have  been  made  or 
funds  have  otherwise  been  raised  or  provided 
in  order  to  cover  such  increases.  The  House 
bill  also  extended  this  prortslon  to  wage  in- 
creases falling  due  after  Nov.  13,  1971. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  provisions  vrtth  respect  to  retroac- 
tive p>ay.  The  conferees  intended  to  require 
retroactive  and  deferred  pay  under  either  the 
House  provisions  or  the  Senate  provisions, 
whichever  provision  would  authorize  such 
payments  to  be  made.  The  conferees  also  In- 
tended that  the  provisions  relating  to  em- 
ployment contracts  also  apply  to  wage  In- 
creases which  were  scheduled  to  be  paid  as  a 
result  of  an  agreement  or  an  established 
practice  but  which  were  not  allowed  to  go 
into  effect  becaxise  of  the  90-day  freeze  cr 
subsequent  controls  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  title. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  authorizes  comparability  adjustments 
in  the  rates  of  pay  of  each  Federal  pay  sys- 
tem covered  by  the  Federal  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act  of  1970.  to  be  placed  into  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  that 
begins  on  or  after  January  1,  1972,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  alternative 
pay  plan  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  August  31.  1971.  The  amount  of 
such  Increases  may  not  exceed  the  6.5  percent 
celling  established  as  a  guideline  by  the  Pay 
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Board.  The  Houso  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  oonfereea  adopted  the  Senate 
provision  with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  comparability  ad- 
justments be  made  not  only  m  the  "statu- 
tory pay  systems",  as  that  term  is  defined 
under  6  U.S.C.  6301(c),  to  include  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  the  For^gn  Service,  and  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veter- 
ana'  Administration,  but  also  In  all  other 
Federal  pay  systems  covered  by  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

The  other  pay  systems  are  those  under 
■which  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  administrative 
action  under  5  U.S.C.  5307,  which  Includes 
all  such  employees  In  the  KxecuUve,  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Branches  (except  employ- 
ees whose  pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives)  and  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  I>istrlct  of  Columbia.  In  ad- 
dition, it  includes  certain  employees  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  employees  of 
County  Committees  established  under  16 
use.  690h(b). 

Comparability  adjustments  also  are  au- 
thorized under  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Federal 
Pay  ComparabUlty  Act  of  1970  for  employees 
whose  pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  January.  1972,  adjust- 
ment authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section  will  apply  also  to  these  employees. 

In  addition  to  comparability  adjustments 
In  rates  of  pay,  the  Federal  Pay  Comparabil- 
ity Act  of  1970  also  authorizes  comparable 
adjustments  In  minimum  and  maximum 
rates  of  pay,  and  in  monetary  Umltationa 
on,  or  monetary  allowances  for,  pay  applica- 
ble to  certain  classes  of  employees.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  such  limitations  and  allowances 
also  be  adjusted  under  the  authority  of  thU 
section. 

The  provision  in  the  Conference  Report  re- 
quires that  the  comparability  adjustments 
in  pay,  and  the  adjustments  In  monetary 
limitations  or  allowances,  be  placed  into 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
that  begins  on  or  after  January  1,  1972.  It 
la  intended  that  this  effective  date  will  apply 
to  all  employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
comparability  adjustments  under  this  legis- 
lation, including  legislative  employees  cov- 
ered by  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

Both  bUls  conUlned  a  section  establishing 
a  National  Productivity  Commission  to  de- 
velop a  National  Productivity  Policy.  The 
House  bUl  authorized  tlO  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  com- 
mission to  be  financed  through  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  overall  stabiliza- 
tion program.  The  conferees  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  the  proviso  that  the 
funds  appropriated  shall  not  exceed  »I0  mil- 
lion. 

The  tiUe  of  the  House  bUl  sUted  that  it 
was  "An  Act  to  Extend  and  Amend  the  Eco- 
nomic StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970.  As  Amend- 
ed, and  for  Other  Purposes '.  The  title  of  the 
Senate  bill  read  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  Extend 
and  Amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970".  The  conferees  accepted  the  House 
tlUe. 

Weight  Patmaw, 

Wm.  a.  BAaarrr, 

Leonoe  Sullivan, 

H.  Rzuss, 

PZXNAND   J.    St   OEEMAXIf, 

Joseph  O.  Minish. 

WnXIAM    B.    WmNALL, 

Albekt  W.  Johnsok, 
J.  William  Stantok, 
Oasbt  BaowN, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Spaekman, 
WHXIAK  Pboxmiex, 
Haeethow  Wiluakb, 
Alan  Ceanston, 
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John  Towke, 
Bob  Packwooo, 
W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROJECT  CHANGE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  formal 
education,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  dynamic, 
highly  fluid  approach  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Yesterday's  materials  and 
methods  are  outmoded  today,  just  as 
today's  materials  and  techniques  will  be 
insufficient  tomorrow. 

In  the  spirit  of  education  as  an  adven- 
ture, and  a  challenge  in  knowledge.  Proj- 
ect Change  is  pioneering  developments 
in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education. 
Marked  by  careful  experiment  and  ac- 
curate projection,  the  program  is  aimed 
at  a  better  quality  education  for  our 
youngest  educational  population. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  News  which  appeared  in  the 
October  18  issue.  It  explains  in  greater 
detail,  the  history  and  purpose  of  Project 
Change. 
One    Hondrkd    Poett-Six    Thousand     Two 

Hundred  and  Eightt  Dollae  Geant  Funds 

Cortland's  Peojkct  Chance 

Project  Change,  an  early  childhood  educa- 
tion project  at  the  College  at  Cortland,  has 
been  refunded  for  the  1971-72  academic  year 
with  a  •14(S.280  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  It  Is  the  largest  single  grant  for  an 
educational  project  ever  received  at  Cortland, 
according  to  President  Richard  C.  Jones. 

The  grant  has  been  awarded  under  terms 
of  the  Educational  Professional  Development 
Act  through  the  Research  Foundation  of 
State  University  of  New  York.  Through  simi- 
lar arrangements.  Project  Change  was  funded 
initially  last  summer  with  a  $29,809  grant. 

A  program  to  develop  and  Implement  a 
team  training  program  for  professionals  and 
paraprofesslonals  In  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. Project  Change  at  the  same  time  seeks 
to  develop.  Implement  and  evaluate  a  "mod- 
el" learning  environment  for  chUdren  three 
to  eight  years  old  that  wUl  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  area,  Including  those  of  rural 
disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Project  Change  utilizes  the  facilities  T)f  the 
Education  Division  at  the  college,  including 
the  Camp  us -Laboratory  School  which  has 
425  pupUs  enrolled  In  an  ungraded  program 
for  children  3  to  11  years  old.  The  Campus 
School  functions  as  one  of  several  "learning 
laboratories"  where  teachers  can  translate 
theory  and  research  into  teaching  experiences 
with  young  children. 

Dr.  Thomas  Llckona.  director  of  Project 
Change,  explains  that  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  is  to  get  public  school 
people  interacting  with  the  college  in  objec- 
tively evaluating  teaching  methods  and  early 
childhood  curricula.  He  points  out  that  Proj- 
ect Change  is  interested  in  getting  new  ideas 


and  proposals  Into  the  hands  of  public  school 
teachers  for  their  consideration. 

A  significant  step  for  Project  Change  was 
the  selection  of  10  preschool  and  elementary 
teachers  from  the  Central  New  York  area  to 
participate  In  the  Project  as  candidates  for 
a  master's- .degree  with  a  specialization  in 
early  chlldhoftd  education.  The  ten  teachers, 
each  receiving  a  federal  stipend,  have  ob- 
tained leaves  of  absences  from  their  resp>ec- 
tlve  schools  for  1971-72  and  will  be  trained 
with  paraprofesslonals  as  teaching  teams. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  this  training  pro- 
gram, the  10  win  return  to  their  schools 
where  they  will  share  their  experiences  with 
other  teachers  and  begin  to  Implement  new 
programs. 

Dr  Llckona  believes  that  Project  Change 
should  live  up  to  its  name.  "Programs  should 
be  constantly  changing  to  keep  pace  with  the 
new  knowledge  and  Information  that  edu- 
cators have  derived  from  research,  studies 
and  observation,"  he  said.  "Project  Change 
Is  designed  to  bring  people  together  to  fos- 
ter change,  to  create  new  approaches  and  to 
evaluate  results.  The  whode  program  is  de- 
signed to  be  self-renewing  with  heavy  em- 
phasis on  pupil  feedback  before,  during  and 
after  a  course.  The  major  beneficiaries  in 
this  undertaking  will  be  the  chUdren." 

A  number  of  new  courses  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  master's  degree  candidates  be- 
ginning the  Project  Change  program  this 
year.  They  are  designed  to  examine  such 
areas  as  individual  differences  in  the  class- 
room, environmental  systems  and  their  ef- 
fect on  learning  ability,  compcu-lsons  of  dif- 
ferent learning  approaches  in  ecu-ly  child- 
hood education,  and  teacher  strategies  in 
developing  a  total  educational  environment 
by  working  with  other  teachers,  paxents  and 
administrators. 

As  part  of  the  course  in  teacher  strategies. 
Project  Change  will  schedule  regular  teacher- 
administrator  seminars  at  the  College  which 
will  bring  teachers  and  their  principals  and 
Project  Change  staff  together  to  talk  about 
how  things  look  from  different  sides  of  the 
fence. 

The  focus  of  Project  Change  Is  a  nine- 
county  region  in  Central  New  York.  Public 
school  officials  are  cooperating  with  the  Proj- 
ect from  these  counties:  Broome,  Cayuga, 
Chenango,  Cortland,  BAadison,  Onondaga, 
Seneca,  Tioga  and  Tompkins.  Also  partici- 
pating in  the  launching  of  the  program  last 
year  were  officials  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Finger  Lakes  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  and  a  number  of 
other  community  agencies. 


H.R.     12208— CABINET     COMMITTEE 
FOR  ASIAN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  myth  in  our  country 
regarding  the  welfare  and  the  well-being 
of  Asian  Americans.  The  myth  perpet- 
uates the  idea  that  Asian  Americans  are 
not  subjected  to  bigotry  and  prejudice, 
that  they  have  fully  realized  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
to  be  concerned  for  their  welfare. 

While  it  is  true  that  Asian  Americans 
have  surmounted  legal,  economic,  polit- 
ical, educational,  and  social  barriers,  the 
facts  indicate  that,  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances, the  remnants  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry  still  pervade  our  society  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  aware 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  Asian 
American  community. 
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histobic  view 

Thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Chair- 
man HoLiriELD  and  Congressman  Mat- 
suNAGA,  many  Americans  were  made 
aware  of  the  tragic  history  of  the  in- 
carceration of  the  Japanese  Americans 
during  World  War  n.  We  have  done 
much  to  repudiate  the  over  500  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  and  ordinances  di- 
rected against  Japanese-Americans  in 
1941.  We  have  done  much  to  repudiate 
the  philosophy  which  allowed  the  evac- 
uation of  110,000  Japanese- Americans 
and  allowed  their  imprisonment  in  ref- 
ugee camps. 

But,  what  do  we  know  about  the  preju- 
dice that  occurred  after  the  war?  What 
do  we  know  about  the  effect  of  imprison- 
ment on  Japanese -American  culture? 

We  know  that  as  a  percentage  of  the 
population,  more  Japanese-Americans 
served  in  combat  in  World  War  n  than 
any  other  American  nationality.  But  de- 
spite their  heroic  efforts  in  defense  of 
their  adopted  country,  hatred  still  ex- 
isted. 

They  returned  to  their  homes  and 
farms  to  find  that  they  had  been  con- 
fiscated. 

They  returned,  not  to  a  well -deserved 
hero's  welcome,  but  rather  to  find  that 
Japanese-American  names  had  been 
stricken  from  commimity-sponsored 
plaques  and  monuments  that  were  placed 
to  honor  American  war  dead. 

They  returned  to  find  that  camp  life 
had  brc*en  down  the  heretofore  greatest 
strength  of  the  Japanese-American 
group — family  unity. 

They  foimd  that  family  discipline,  the 
keystone  of  Japanese-American  social 
control,  was  eliminated  by  the  communal 
living  imposed  by  evacuatioif. 

The  culminating  effect  of  evacuation 
was  the  devastation  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
can family  life  and  social  control. 

History  has  not  only  been  unjust  to  the 
Japanese-American,  but  it  has  also  un- 
justly treated  other  Asian  American 
grroups. 

the    FILIPINO 

Filipinos  were  brought  to  America  in 
order  to  meet  an  acute  need  for  cheap 
farm  labor  and,  like  his  Asian  brothers — 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese — he  was  sub- 
jected to  exploitaticMi. 

In  the  late  1920's,  as  the  depression 
approached  and  the  competition  for  jobs 
incresised,  an  anti-Filipino  feeling  de- 
veloped which  resulted  in  riots  agsdnst 
the  Filipino  in  Watsonville,  Exeter,  and 
Tulare,  Calif.;  In  Yakima,  Wash.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Filipino-American  position 
paper,  in  Los  Angeles,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  described  Filipinos  as  the 
"most  worthless,  unscrupulous,  shiftless, 
diseased  semibarbarian  that  ever  came 
to  our  shores."  Again,  according  to  the 
paper,  in  Stin  Francisco,  a  judge  called 
Filipinos  "savages  who  were  taking  the 
jobs  and  women  from  decent  white  boys." 

This  prejudice  has  carried  over  until 
today. 

the    KOREAN 

The  ability  smd  ingenuity  of  Korean 
immiErrants  was  never  realized  due  to 
educational,  cultural,  and  language  bar- 
riers. The  resource  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  Korean-Americans  has  never  been 
tapped  to  its  full  potential. 


the   CHINESE 

like  other  Asian  Americans,  the  Chi- 
nese who  came  to  America  have  met 
problems  that  have  resulted  in  their  ex- 
clusion from  all  the  rights  and  benefits 
of  American  citizens. 

Today,  due  partly  to  the  historic  con- 
ditions, and  partly  to  the  recent  influx 
of  Asians  to  America,  the  Asian  American 
communities  are  plagued  by  problems 
approaching  crisis  proportions. 
the  aged 

Elderly  Asian  Americans  perhaps  face 
the  most  severe  problems  in  the  com- 
munity. 

According  to  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  "elderly  Asian 
Americans  are  suffering  from  unprece- 
dented problems  that  are  devastating  the 
lives  of  these  aged  people." 

Because  of  the  language  barrier  said 
the  lack  of  bilingual  staff  in  social  serv- 
ices agencies,  the  elder  Asian  American 
is  not  awjquainted  with  the  available 
benefits  such  as  social  security,  old-age 
assistance,  health  care,  housing,  and 
recreation. 

When  we  realize  that  the  suicide  rate 
among  Asian  American  elderly  in  cer- 
tain areas  is  three  times  the  national 
average,  when  we  realize  that  studies 
show  that  34  percent  of  Asian  American 
elderly  have  never  had  a  medical  or 
dental  examination,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  problems  facing  Asian 
American  aged  are,  according  to  the 
White  House  Conference,  "over-whelm- 
ing to  the  point  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Asian  American  aged  to  look  only  to 
their  families  for  help." 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  particu- 
larly acute  with  the  Filipino  American. 
The  median  age  of  the  Filipino  Ameri- 
can is  40.9  years,  compared  to  26.6  for 
whites. 

But,  what  is  the  Federal  Government 
doing  in  the  Asian  American  community 
to  relieve  this  problem? 

Between  1969-71,  grants  to  communi- 
ties to  aid  the  aged  totaled  $32  million. 
According  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence, "of  this  $32  million,  not  $1  was 
given  to  Asian  American  communities 
for  their  aged  problems."  The  reason 
for  this  lack  of  assistance  goes  back  to 
the  myth  that  Asian  Americans  do  not 
need  Federal  help.  Again,  according  to 
the  conference,  the  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  Federal  help,  "according  to  govern- 
ment ofHcials,  Asian  Americans  don't 
have  problems." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact^  are  tliat  elder- 
ly Asian  Americans  have  unique  prob- 
lems, problems  unlike  those  encoimtered 
by  other  groups,  problems  that  must  be 
solved  by  Federal  action. 
touth 

As  in  all  count'-ies,  the  hope  of  the 
future  rests  with  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Yet,  in  the  Asian  American  com- 
mimity,  the  young  are  not  receiving  the 
^secial  attention  that  should  be  ac- 
corded the  leaders  of  the  future. 

Like  other  commimities,  the  Asian 
American  community  has  been  wracked 
by  drugs.  Last  jrear,  in  one  section  of 
Los  Angeles  alone,  at  least  a  dozen 
deaths  of  Asian  American  youth  were 
attributed  to  the  overdose  of  drugs. 


In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  rising 
expectations,  Asian  American  children 
must  receive  a  quality  education — an 
education  designed  to  bring  the  Asian 
American  economic  and  socitd  success. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

According  to  a  1965  study  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, median  school  years  completed 
by  F^ipino  Americans  was  8.7  years. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  alarming 
drop-out  rate  is  the  language  barrier. 
Obviously,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  compete  if  the  language  is  not 
understood. 

The  New  York  City  Chinatown  Plan- 
ning Council  estimates  that  90  percent  of 
new  arrivals  to  the  United  States  do  not 
understand  spoken  English.  And,  in  San 
Francisco  Chinatown,  over  70  percent 
of  the  new  population  lack  a  knowledge 
of  English. 

In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  15  percent  of  the 
Japanese-Americans  in  the  school  sys- 
tem identify  Japanese  as  their  first  lan- 
guage. 

But,  the  myth  that  Asian  Americans 
"do  not  have  problems"  persists.  Pro- 
grams are  not  aimed  at  helping  Asian 
Americans.  Research  has  not  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  depth  of  these 
problems. 

In  fact,  from  1969  to  1971,  HEW  au- 
thorized $30.7  million  in  research  and 
demonstration  grants  to  minority  com- 
munities for  child  welfare,  rehabilitation, 
and  special  health  projects,  but  none  of 
these  grants  were  made  available  to 
Asian  American  communities. 

No  doubt,  the  Asian  American  has 
t)een  discouraged  and  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  Government  empathy.  They  see 
Federal  programs  helping  other  minori- 
ties, but  they  are  neglected.  They  see 
that  special  college  programs,  designed 
for  minorities  from  disadvantaged  areas, 
are  not  available  to  Asian  Americans. 

While  last  year  only  five  Filipino 
Americans  from  the  Seattle  area  grad- 
uated from  the  three  local  universities, 
the  Government  continues  to  turn  its 
back  on  the  needs  of  the  Asian  American 
student  largely  due  to  the  myth  that  "all 
Asian  Americans  students  do  well  in 
school  and,  thus,  do  not  need  Govern- 
ment help." 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  when  we 
realize  the  Emergency  Desegregation  Act, 
as  recomended  by  the  administration  in 
1970,  by  definition,  excluded  Asian  Amer- 
ican communities  from  the  benefits  of 
this  act — despite  the  fact  that  schools 
in  Asian  American  communities  are  in 
desperate  need  of  Federal  assistance. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  corrected 
this  oversight,  tmd  allowed  Federal  funds 
to  aid  the  schools  in  the  Asian  Ameri- 
can community. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Contrary  to  public  opinion,  the  Asian 
American,  like  other  minority  groups, 
experiences  prejudice  in  the  job  market. 

The  1965  study  by  the  California  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations  found 
that  the  Filipino  American  at  $2,925  had 
the  lowest  annual  income  of  any  ethnic 
group  in  the  State. 

For  those  who  are  eminently  well- 
qualified,  for  those  who  have  overcome 
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the  barriers  to  quality  education,  ad- 
vancement Is  stifled  even  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Over  21,000  Asian  Americans  work  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  This  represents 
0.81  percent  of  the  Federal  work  force, 
but  for  the  hi^er  grades,  the  Asian 
American  is  excluded. 

Only  0.12  percent  of  the  GS-15  to  OS- 
18  Federal  workers  are  Asian  American 

Out  of  1,652  GS-18  and  GS-18  posi- 
tions, only  four  are  Asian  American. 

In  the  Postal  Field  Service,  only  one 
Asian  American  is  as  high  as  a  level  16. 

In  the  total  wage  system,  out  of  a  total 
of  543.912  employees,  only  two  Asian 
Americans  earn  over  $18,000  a  year  and 
none  earns  as  much  as  $22,000. 

Mr.  l^>eaker.  this  lack  of  advancement 
in  the  public  sector  no  doubt  carries  over 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  but 
there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  available 
information  on  job  hiring  procedures. 

CONCXT7SION 

Only  Federal  action,  with  its  inherent 
nationwide  approach  can  begin  to  in- 
vestigate, isolate,  and  correct  the  inequi- 
ties and  problems  relating  to  the  Asian 
American  population. 

In  order  to  correct  the  inequities  that 
face  the  Asian  American,  in  order  to 
focus  Federal  attention  on  the  special 
needs  and  problems  in  the  Asian  Ameri- 
can community.  Congressman  Matsunaga 
and  I  are  today  introducing  a  bill  HR. 
12208,  which  would  create  a  meaning- 
ful and  effective  Cabinet  Committee  for 
Asian  American  Affairs. 

The  draft  of  this  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  after  their  discussions  with  other 
Asian  American  groups. 

The  biU,  H.R.  12208.  includes  such  far- 
reacliing  provisions  as  authority  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  those  practic- 
ing discriminatory  action  against  Asian 
Americans,  subpena  powers,  regi(Hial  of- 
fices, authority  to  conduct  intensive  sur- 
veys to  determine  Asian  American  com- 
munity needs,  a  high  level  staff,  and  the 
authority  to  investigate  and  act  on 
charges  of  discriminatory  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  various  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  counsel  and  gudance 
that  I  have  received  from  Mike  Masaoka, 
and  Dave  U&hio  has  been  especially 
helpful.  Also.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Reverend  Peter  Kwod  of  the  Korean 
American  Social,  Health,  and  Educatim 
Society  at  Southern  California  for  his 
research  on  the  problems  confronting 
Korean  Americans. 

In  the  Filipino  American  commimity, 
the  efforts,  the  experience  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Frederic  A.  Cordova, 
Peter  M.  Jamero.  A.  Barretto  Ogjlvie, 
Robert  N.  Santos,  Silvistre  Tangalin, 
Andres  B.  Tangalin,  and  Dale  Tiffany  are 
especially  appreciated. 
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GRAIN  TRADING  AND  HJl.  1163 

(Mr.  MKLCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  the 
House  action  late  last  Wednesday  night 
to  pass  H.R.  1163  to  bolster  the  sagging 


grain  markets  by  creating  a  strategic 
grain  reserve  and  increasing  the  loan 
rates  by  25  percent  was  a  good  positive 
step  but  the  UU  so  f ar  has  not  cleared 
ttie  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Jordan  of  North  Carolina  will  call 
up  the  bill  tomorrow  in  his  subcommittee 
and  hopefully  will  report  it  favorably. 
Grain  farmers  need  relief  now  in  the 
marketplace,  and  it  was  our  intention 
and  our  hopes  to  complete  passage  prior 
to  adjournment  this  year.  Every  day 
that  passes  with  low  grain  prices  fur- 
ther aggravates  a  poor  farm  economy 
and  causes  additional  losses  for  farmers 
who  must  sell  their  grain  in  order  to 
make  payments  on  their  indebtedness 
or  pay  their  bills  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

If  the  Senate  would  act  promptly  to 
pass  the  bill  and  the  President  sign  the 
bill,  we  would  improve  the  income  for 
producers  for  sales  on  their  1971  crop 
by  close  to  $1^  billion.  A  portion  of  this 
crop  has  already  been  sold  or  the  total 
Increase  for  American  grain  farmers  for 
the  crop  would  exceed  $2  biUion.  Of 
course  the  1972  crop  would  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  stronger  price  structure 
worth  $2  billion  over  the  current  values 
of  their  crops.  The  margin  vrtll  still  be 
narrow  because  the  improvement  in 
grain  prices  will  still  leave  the  market  at 
below  1970's  crop  prices  for  com  and 
grain  sorghum  and  moderately  higher 
for  wheat.  All  in  all  the  average  floor 
prices  for  all  grains  would  be  at  a  level 
which  would  not  cause  any  increase  in 
food  costs  but  which  would  help  the 
grain  farmers. 

Thursday,  December  9  when  the  grain 
future's  trading  markets  opened,  com, 
wheat  and  other  grains  showed  substan- 
tial strength  and  advances.  An  increase 
in  grain  markets  is  appreciated  by  al- 
most everyone  but  traders  who  specu- 
late, gambling  on  the  short  side  that 
prices  will  decline.  On  that  day,  Decem- 
ber 9,  there  were  106  million  bushels  of 
wheat  on  open  contracts,  263  million 
bushels  of  com  on  open  contracts  and 
a  small  amount  of  oats  and  grain  sor- 
ghum on  open  contract.  For  speculators 
who  are  trading  in  these  contracts  and 
selling  short  without  actually  owning 
the  grain,  anything  that  would  bolster 
the  grain  markets  would  be  bad  news 
for  them.  These  particular  traders  would 
probably  view  passage  of  HJl.  1163  as 
bad  news  and  contrary  to  their  interests 
since  they  have  gambled  on  the  side  of 
poor  and  declining  grain  market. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
supervises  trading  of  grains  on  boards 
of  trade  and  grain  exchanges  and  re- 
quires that  trading  of  any  large  volimie 
and  speculative  Interests  of  any  large 
volume  be  reported  to  them  daily.  This 
information  is  confidential  but  section 
12,  tiUe  7  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
quires the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity to  provide  information  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  when 
called  for.  The  House  Agricultiu-e  Com- 
mittee should  ask  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  to  provide  the  data  to 
the  committee  concerning  the  open  con- 
tracts for  wheat,  com  and  grain  sorghum 
for  the  past  week  to  determine  who  in 
the  grain  trade  may  have  unusual  in- 
terest In  tlie  legislation  which  would  af- 
fect grain  prices. 


MILLS     PRESIDENTIAL     BID     WELL 
RECEIVED  IN  COLORADO-WYOMING 

(Mr.  RONCAUO  adred  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks Euid  iiKlude  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  was  a  featured  star  of  the 
well  attended  function  in  Pueblo  and  in 
Denver  in  behalf  of  my  colleague  Frank 
Evans  and  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Colorado. 

On  Saturday.  December  11,  Chairman 
Mills  came  to  my  State  of  Wyoming 
for  a  press  conference  regarding  his 
Presidential  bid.  and  a  fruitful  meeting 
with  the  Democratic  Party  monbers  of 
my  State. 

That  evening  at  Cheyenne's  famous 
Hitching  Post  Wilbur  Mills  was  the 
honored  speaker  at  a  banquet  attended 
by  more  than  560  persons,  an  outstand- 
ing turnout  for  any  political  affair  In 
any  State,  let  alone  for  the  State  of 
Wyoming  so  justly  famous  for  its  high 
altitudes  but  low  multitudes. 

Wilbur  Mills  fielded  numerous  ques- 
tions for  well  over  45  minutes  on  a  wide 
range  of  relevant  Issues  on  which  next 
year's  presidential  election  will  be  based 

Even  the  usually  reserved  elements  of 
our  Democratic  Party,  our  progressive 
and  labor  leaders  of  Westem  States, 
came  away  from  these  meetings  with  a 
newly  discovered  appreciation  of  the 
Wilbur  Mills  appeal  to  the  people  of 
America. 

Said  several  of  Wyoming's  outstand- 
ing leaders : 

I  am  favorably  reaseesslug  tbl£  great  man 
and  the  Impact  he  can  have  on  a  vtctorlous 
Democratic  ticket  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills'  intentions  may 
be  regarding  those  States  with  Demo- 
cratic presidential  primaries,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  States  such  as  in  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  where  delegate  selection 
will  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  party. 
Wilbur  Mills  is  making  great  strides. 

His  calm,  judicious,  knowledgeable 
strength  appeals  to  the  people  of  the 
[>arty.  I  believe  his  trip  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  of  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming this  weekend  will  assure  Wilbur 
Mills  delegate  support  in  those  States 
and  in  the  remaining  eight  States  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

<Mr.  LINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
permission  granted  by  the  House  I  was 
absent  on  official  business  during  roUcall 
No.  372  on  H.R.  10729.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PRAYER    VIGIL    FOR    OUR    POWS 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in- 
spired and  gratified  by  the  concern  of 
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the  American  people  in  the  plight  of  our 
men  in  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

The  deep  sincerity  is  evidenced,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  First  Church  of  the  Open 
Bible  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  tuid  Minister 
William  R.  Chilcote.  m  that  chiu-ch  there 
is  a  series  of  services  on  Friday  evenings, 
and  continuing  through  the  night  with 
emphasis  on  prayer  that  our  men  will  be 
released. 

The  spirit  of  this  church  and  these 
services  can  be  an  example  for  all,  espe- 
cially in  the  season  when  we  glorify  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 


CABINET  DRAFTS  CABLE  POLICY 
FOR  >fIXON 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
IJermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  edition  of  Television  Digest  carries 
an  article  entitled  "Cabinet  Drafts  Cable 
Policy  for  Nixon"  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  summarizes  the  "near-final 
version"  of  the  options  the  Cabinet-level 
cable  TV  committee  will  recommend  to 
President  Nixon  concerning  a  new  na- 
tional cable  television  policy. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Cabinet-level 
committee  will  report  the  final  version 
of  their  report  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
Congress  holds  hearings  on  the  cable 
question  in  the  early  part  of  1972,  we 
must  certainly  have  all  the  alternatives 
in  front  of  us.  The  article  follows: 

Cabinet  E>KArTs  Cable  Policy  roR  Nixon 

Cabinet-level  cable  TV  committee  Is 
prepared  to  recommend  to  President  Nixon 
new  national  policy  falling  between  PCCs 
proposals  and  a  strictly  common-carrier 
structure.  Intensely  awaited  report,  coming 
soon  after  OTP  mediated  "short-term"  cable 
compromise  and  while  FCC  Is  putting  com- 
promise Into  rules.  wUl  have  powerftU  Im- 
pact on  direction  cable  communications  will 
take  In  next  10  years. 

Though  Cabinet  committee  report  Isn't 
quite  final.  Television  Digest  reports  here- 
with a  summary  of  near-final  version.  Pour 
options  have  been  prepared  for  Nixon's  con- 
sideration, and  unless  there's  drastic  change 
before  presentation — and  none  is  antici- 
pated— Option  m  will  be  recommended. 
Texta  of  summaries  of  each  option,  with 
committee's  lists  of  advantages  &  disadvan- 
tages of  each,  are  printed  below. 

Central  feature  of  Option  III  is  restriction 
or  outright  separation  of  ownership  &  control 
of  cable  systems  from  program  suppliers. 
Judgment  of  conmilttee  la  that  this  separa- 
tion reduces  concentration  of  media-content 
control  and  therefore  reduces  need  for  govt, 
content  regulation. 

As  you  11  note  from  summaries  below,  com- 
mittee believes  Option  I  (PCC  proposals) 
leads  to  media  concentration  &  excessive  govt, 
regulation.  Option  II  (common -carrier  own- 
ership, with  channel  lessees  licensed  by  PCC) 
Is  thought  to  curb  Innovation  in  industry  and 
add  unnecessarily  detailed  regulation.  Option 
IV  (minimum  regulation,  comparable  with 
print  media)  is  regarded  as  threatening 
viability  of  broadcasters  and  leading  to  anti- 
trust problems. 

WhUe  majority  of  committee  favors  Option 
in.  It's  understood  that  Herbert  Klein, 
Nixon's  Communications  Dlr.,  iMlleves  policy 
Is  stUl  too  tough  on  broadcasters.  Commerce 
Secy.  Maurice  Stans  takes  opposite  view, 
wants  virtually  all  wraps  off  cable.  These 
positions  arent  surprising,  in  light  of  offl- 
clals'  "constituencies" — Klein's  broadcasters 


and    Stans'    manufacturers,    distributors    & 
retaUers. 

It's  believed  committee  recommendations 
wUl  go  to  Nlzon  In  Jan.  Presumably,  Presi- 
dent will  then  urge  (Congress  to  adopt  legis- 
lation Implementing  policy.  At  about  same 
time,  PCCs  final  rules  shoxild  be  avaUable — 
and  also  will  be  weighed  by  Congress.  Thus, 
you  can  anticipate  some  crucial  hearings  by 
Commerce  Committees,  by  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees (copyright),  perhaps  others.  Con- 
gress certainly  won't  lack  for  advice.  Latest 
private-sector  recommendation  comes  from 
Sloan  Commission  on  Cable  Communications. 

{FCC  began  discussion  o/  rules  last  week, 
with  briefing  by  members  of  Cable  TV  Bu- 
reau [CTB|.  Broadcasters  charged,  mean- 
while, that  they'd  been  given  to  understand 
that  rules  would  be  drafted  by  Commission 
staffers  not  in  CTB.  Some  broadcasters  claim 
that  proposed  rules  violate  compromise.  For 
example,  they  say,  proposals  would  allow 
"cherry-picking  "  &  "leapfrogging"  in  smaller 
markets,  in  violation  of  agreement;  would 
give  no  protection  when  3  news  feeds  or  time- 
zone  problems  are  involved;  would  include 
cable  viewers  In  2'^r  "significant  viewing  for- 
mula, instead  of  off-air  viewers  only;  would 
permit  cable  systems  to  ignore  exclusivity 
while  they  have  waiver  petitions  pending, 
etc.) 

Members  of  Cabinet  committee:  OTP  Dlr. 
Clay  T.  Whitehead,  chmn.:  Stans;  Klein; 
HUD  Secy.  Romney:  HEW  Secy.  Richardson; 
White  House  aides  Leonard  Garment  &  Rob- 
ert Pinch.  Herewith  is  summary  of  options 
to  be  presented  to  Nixon: 

OPTION    X 

"Summary:  Accept  the  present  integrated 
control  of  content  and  distribution  functions, 
characteristic  of  the  broadcast,  as  the  basis 
for  cable  TV  development.  Expand  present 
regulatory  controls  on  program  content, 
service  standards,  and  rates  as  a  means  of 
ensxirlng  balanced  programming,  equitable 
treatment,  and  increased  public  services  de- 
spite Increased  concentration  of  medium  & 
message  control  with  multi-channel  cables. 

"Advantages:  Does  not  require  the  Admin- 
istration to  take  on  the  effort  &  political  risks 
associated  with  restructuring  an  industry 
through  legislation.  Attractive  to  many  pub- 
lic Interest  groups.  Allows  cable  TV  to  de- 
velop more  rapidy  than  It  has  in  the  past. 

"Disadvantages:  Leads  to  much  greater 
concentration  of  media  control  &  detailed 
PCC  content  regulation  than  exists  in  the 
broadcast  industry  today.  May  actually  slow 
the  development  of  broadband  services  In 
smaller  communities,  due  to  Inflexible  public 
service  obligations  (free  channels,  exce^  ca- 
pacity, 2- way  capability) .  Threatens  the  con- 
tinued vigor  of  the  program  creation  Indus- 
try by  undermining  Its  copyright  protection 
and  bringing  It  into  the  sphere  of  regulated 
Industries.  Threatens  the  economic  viability 
of  broadcast  stations  In  smaller  markets, 
without  offering  to  replace  the  services  they 
presently  provide  for  rural  viewers.  Locks  the 
CATV  Industry  into  a  mold  which  will  be 
very  difficult  to  change  later." 

OPTION   n 

"Summary:  Require  complete  separation 
of  program  supply  &  distribution  functions 
as  in  the  telephone  Industry;  impose  full 
public  utility 'common  carrier  regulation  on 
the  distribution  function  along  the  lines  of 
telephone  regulation,  with  substantial  state 
control,  and  broadcast-type  regulation  & 
licensing  of  programmers  (channel  lessees) 
under  PCC  Jurisdiction. 

"Advantages:  Allow  the  market  to  deter- 
mine the  level  &  rate  of  cable  development. 
Creates  incentives  for  specialized  &  localized 
program  creation,  and  decreases  the  power 
of  centralized  national  media.  May  foreclose 
exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  local  cable 
systems.  Public  utility  regulation  a  comforta- 
ble concept  to  many  who  feel  that  public 
utility  commissions  do  a  good  job. 

"Disadvantages:    May   stifle  Innovation   & 


progress  in  the  Industry.  Introduces  detailed 
regulation  into  an  area  which  might  be 
moderately   well   policed  by  competition." 

OPTION  m 

"Summary:  Restrict  the  ownership  &  con- 
trol of  multi-channel  dlstrlbuUon  systems 
by  entities  engaged  In  programming  or  other 
use  of  such  facilities,  in  order  to  avcdd  ex- 
cessive concentration  of  media  control.  Re- 
quire nondiscriminatory  access  to  the  dis- 
tribution channels  to  ensure  First  Amend- 
ment privileges,  subject  only  to  established 
statutes  governing  libel,  obscenity,  etc. 
Regulate  none  of  the  programming  supply 
functions,  and  only  those  aspects  of  the 
distribution  function  where  competition  is 
unworkable. 

"Advantages:  Avoids  the  problems  of 
private  control  &  government  regxUatlon  of 
mass  media  content  which  we  now  face  In 
broadcasting.  Allows  the  market  to  deter- 
mine the  level  &  rate  of  cable  development. 
Creates  Incentives  for  specialized  &  localized 
program  creation,  and  decreases  the  power 
of  centralized  national  media.  Creates  op- 
portunity for  Presidential  leadership  In  de- 
veloping an  Innovative  policy  approach  to  a 
new  communication  medium,  that  avoids  the 
need  for  heavy  government  regulation. 

"Disadvantages:  Not  as  bold  a  step  as,  for 
instance,  a  Presidential  commitment  to  a 
wired  nation.  May  produce  more  opjwrtuni- 
ties  for  expression  of  extreme  or  unpopular 
views.  May  inhibit  somewhat  the  realization 
of  monopoly  profits  which  might  otherwise 
attract  more  investment  capital  and  en- 
courage more  rapid  development  of  cable  TV. 
May  be  difficult  for  many  to  accept  due  to 
its  substantial  departure  from  conventional 
regulatory  practices." 

OPTION  rv 

"Summary:  Place  no  restrictions  on  the 
organization  &  development  of  the  cable  in- 
dustry except  those  statutory  restrictions 
which  now  govern  copyright  liability,  anti- 
trust considerations,  and  content  (libel, 
obscenity,  etc.). 

"Advantages:  Consistent  with  free  enter- 
prise economic  philosophy.  May  result  In 
more  rapid  cable  development  than  other 
options.  Keeps  out  of  the  regulatory  sphere 
a  new  Industry  which  need  not  be  regulated. 

"Disadvantages:  Threatens  continued 
availability  of  TV  service  and  existing  broad- 
cast industry  more  than  other  options.  Al- 
lows vertical  integration,  and  thus  possible 
First  Amendment  difficulties  in  content  area, 
and  severe  antltmst  difficulties  in  economics 
area.  Doesn't  recognize  the  right  of  sub- 
scribers to  have  service,  or  right  of  program- 
mers to  have  access  to  the  sjrstem." 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS CRITICIZES  MANNER 
IN  WHICH  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
HAS  OPERATED  ITS  STABILIZA- 
TION PROfeRAMS  IN  LAOS 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  M<X)RHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  public  an  extremely 
revealing  investigative  report  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions which  is  based  on  hearings  and 
studies  by  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
under  my  chairmanship.  Copies  of  the 
report  on  U.S.  Economic  Assistance  for 
Laos  (House  Rept.  No.  92-718)  are  avail- 
able from  the  subcommittee  office — 
phone  53741. 

In  the  report,  we  sharply  criticized 
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the  maimer  in  which  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  operated 
its  stabilization  programs  in  Laos.  We 
describe  numerous  eases  of  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  corruption  and  conclude 
that  UjS.  Government  programs  de- 
signed to  stabilize  the  Laotian  economy 
over  the  past  15  years  have  been  basically 
uneconomical  and  have  promoted  fraud 
and  corruption. 

It  is  sad  to  say  that  our  aid  program 
for  Laos  has  improved  little,  if  at  all,  over 
the  past  15  years.  When  we  remove  all 
the  fancy  veneer,  the  Foreign  Exchange 
OperatlOTis  Fund  for  Laos — which  we 
created — is  nothing  more  than  a  cash 
giveaway  program  chargeable  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  We  have  provided 
the  Laotians  some  $125  million  through 
FEOP  but  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
control  over  this  vast  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Economy  and  effi- 
ciency have  been  casually  tossed  aside 
in  an  effort  to  balance  the  Laotian  na- 
tional budget,  while  the  United  States 
sinks  deeper  into  debt  and  our  own  do- 
mestic economy  flounders. 

Just  last  month,  a  run  on  FEOF  re- 
sulted in  the  United  States  contributing 
another  H  million  to  the  Fund — $2  mil- 
lion of  which  is  from  appropriations  yet 
to  be  enacted  by  this  Congress.  Gentle- 
men, we  have  absolutely  no  assiirances 
that  the  very  dollars  which  we  are  pro- 
viding to  PEOF  are  not  directly  support- 
ing the  Communists.  Through  FEOF, 
dollar  exchange  is  available  to  anyone — 
Communist  and  non -Communist  alike — 
for  any  purpose  including  capital  flight 
and  procurement  of  nonessential  luxury 
goods  from  any  source — including  Com- 
munist countries. 

We  have  purposely  shown  many  classic 
examples  of  the  waste  in  AID'S  stabiliza- 
tion programs  in  Laos.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  publicized  AID's  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. I  am  quite  certain  that  a  half 
dozen  expert  investigators  could  show 
us  many  more  AID  programs  which  are 
Just  as  wasteful  as  the  Laos  program. 
Over  the  years,  unfortunately,  we  have 
baxely  scratched  the  surface  on  un- 
covering the  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
our  foreign  operatitHis  simply  because 
we  have  not  had  the  congressional  in- 
vestigators to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  little  won- 
der that  our  foreign  operations  are  con- 
ducted in  this  scandalous  manner.  A  few 
dollars  well  invested  would  save  us  mil- 
lions by  elimination  of  this  waste  and 
inefficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must  make 
every  effort  to  bring  our  overseas  opera- 
tions under  controL 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION  DOES  NOT 
HAVE  CONTRACTS  WITH  ANY 
MINTS 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Bir.  Speaker,  tai  De- 
cember 2,  1971,  my  distinguished  cdk- 
leagoe  from  Rhode  Island  Mr.  St 
GxxxAnr,  made  the  statement,  which 
appears  on  page  44311  of  the  Coir- 
CKzssioiTAL  Record,  to  the  effect  that 
be  hopes  tliat  the  authozlzing  and  awro- 


priating  eommittees  which  handle  the 
ARBC  matters  are  going  to  look  into  the 
subject  of  "some  vwy  lucrative  coinage 
contracts  going  out  to  certain  mints  in 
this  country,  and  there  are  some  pretty 
heavy  profits  involved.  Mr.  St  Gesmast 
further  states  that  he  hopes  that  "if  this 
be  the  case  that  the  taxpayers  will  be 
repaid  for  the  siuns  that  have  been  spent 
for  this  before  these  fat  profits  are  made 
by  certain  mints  in  this  country." 

I  want  to  state  that  Mr.  St  GEKMAnt  is 
in  error.  The  ARBC  has  no  contracts  with 
any  mints  in  this  country  and  no  mint  is 
producing  anything  for  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 

TTierefore.  there  are  no  taxpayer  dol- 
lars involved  and  there  are  no  taxpayer 
dollars  that  will,  therefore,  have  to  be 
repaid. 

I  believe  that  what  has  confused  Mr. 
St  Gebmain  is  the  fact  that  some  State 
bicentennial  commissions,  including  the 
Rhode  Island  Bicentennial  Commission, 
have  contracted  with  a  private  mint  to 
produce  sets  of  commemorative  medals 
for  the  State  bicentennial  commissions. 
These  medals  have  been  sold  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  bulk  of  the  profits 
have  accrued  to  the  various  State  bicen- 
tennial commissions. 

However,  even  in  these  transactions, 
taxpayer  dollars  were  not  involved! 
Rather,  the  State  bicentennial  commis- 
sions have  actually  saved  taxpayer  dol- 
lars by  using  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  the  commemorative  medals  to  ran 
their  commissions;  otherwise,  the  neces- 
sary fimds  would  have  necessitated  ap- 
propriations from  the  various  State 
legislatures. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  THE  WIL- 
LIAMS-STEIGER  ACT.  A  6-MONTH 
REPORT.  APRIL  28.  1971,  TO  OCTO- 
BER 31,  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Iklr.  Stzicxr)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
just  Issued  a  unique  report — a  6-month 
analysis  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  imder  the  new  Job  safety  law — the 
Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

As  we  approach  the  first  anniversary 
of  this  legislation,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  review  the  quite  remarkable 
efforts  of  the  men  and  women  in  both 
the  Labor  Department  and  in  the  DHEW 
who  have  undertaken  the  important 
tasks  given  them  by  the  Congress. 

This  reixtrt  comes  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  is  itself 
unusuaL 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  this  new  act. 
It  is.  of  course,  too  earty  to  be  able  to 
answer  how  effective  the  act  will  be  in 
reducing  accidents  and  deaths  in  the 
workplace.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
initial  standards,  compliance  officers, 
citatitms,  and  organization  have  built  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  future. 

There  remains  much  to  be  done,  and 
any  law  of  this  scope  causes  some  prob- 
lems for  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  comjrifcintt  I  have  heard 


relates  to  the  extensive  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing our  hearings  it  became  apparent  that 
the  records  available  to  us  were  not  as 
accurate  or  complete  as  they  should  be. 
Thus,  an  integral  part  of  the  wnilams- 
Steiger  Act  is  the  requiremoit  for  up-to- 
date,  complete  data  on  workplace  in- 
juries and  accidents.  In  the  future  our 
hope  is  that  with  more  complete  in- 
formation we  will  better  be  able  to  Judge 
the  progress  being  made  under  the  *ct. 
Another  controversy  revolves  around 
the  role  of  the  States.  Clearly  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  States 
play  an  important  role  in  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor's  guidelines  for  State 
plans  accurately  reflect  the  congres- 
sional Intent  that  a  State  have  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  State  plan  which 
allows  for  innovation  while  assuring  that 
all  protections  and  rights  will  be  at  least 
as  effective  as  those  outlined  in  the  stat- 
ute. I  believe  it  is  crucial  to  use  the  re- 
sources and  talents  available  in  many 
States  under  approved  plans.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  assure  the  additional 
resources  that  are  required  to  effective- 
ly and  fully  combat  injuries  and  deaths 
on  the  Job. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  6- 
month  report.  It  represents  the  begin- 
ning of  an  act  which  has  had  and  will 
have  a  profound  Impact  on  the  work- 
place environment  and  reflects  a  record 
which  I  hoipe  will  make  possible  fur- 
ther support  for  and  confidence  in  the 
implementation  of  this  new  act. 
U.S.  Depabtment  or  Labok, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Sbctztabt, 
Washington.  December  10,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxjAM  A.  Stkigsx. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  CkJNMESSMAN  SxEicEm:  As  a  result  of 
the  WUlUflM-Stelger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Healtb  Act  of  1970.  P.L.  01-666,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  created  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  on  April 
28.  After  six  months  of  effort,  I  feel  that  this 
Is  an  appropriate  time  to  briefly  teU  you  what 
has  been  done  to  Improve  job  safety  and 
health.  A  more  detailed  report  Is  encloeed 
together  with  copies  of  the  most  significant 
materials  that  have  been  developed. 

"tint  first  tasks  were  to  Issue  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  and  to  create  an 
organization  to  administer  and  enforce  the 
Act.  The  Initial  standards  package  was  pub- 
lished In  the  May  30  Federal  Beglater.  For 
general  Industry,  this  Includes  established 
Federal  standards  and  scene  national  consen- 
sus standards.  A  ninety -day  familiarization 
period  ending  August  37  was  built  into  these 
to  give  industry  a  chance  to  make  necessary 
changes  before  the  standards  became  ef- 
fective. In  addition,  estabUabed  standards  for 
the  maritime  aod  construction  industries 
have  been  adopted  uiMler  the  Act.  In  creat- 
ing the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  we  have  concentrated 
on  recruiting  and  training  the  compliance 
staff  with  a  field  CM^anlzation  of  ten  re- 
gions and  forty -eight  area  offices;  working 
with  employers  and  employees  to  Inform 
them  about  the  Act  and  to  encourage  volun- 
tary compliance;  emphasizing  occupational 
safety  and  health  programs  in  five  target 
Industries  with  high  Injury  frequency  rates; 
and  Improving  Federal  agency  programs. 
Through  the  Bureau  of  tabor  SUtlstlcs.  a 
new,  nationwide  Injury  and  mness  report- 
ing system  la  being  impiamoTtt^ 

Through  October  9,  800  Inspections  have 
been  made,  ooverlixg  eatabltahments  employ- 
ing  more  than  IM  mHUon  workers.  CWiiw  la 
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placed  on  investigating  fatallttea  and  catas- 
tropbea,  on  responding  to  employee  ooan- 
plalnts,  and  on  Uupeetlng  the  five  target 
induatrtos.  la  addltUKi,  we  are  UMpsetlng  a 
broad  ernes  acctton  of  all  Indoatrtas  and  atae 
eatabUahmentB  to  attain  the  maximum 
Impact. 

Enforcement  actions  have  dlacloaed  19,578 
violations  wltli  penalties  propooed  amount- 
ing to  $381,601.  One  hondred  and  thirty  clta- 
tlona  have  been  oonteotod  with  the  Occupa- 
ttmial  Safety  and  Health  Bevlew  Commission 
through  the  end  of  October  . 

As  required  by  the  Act.  we  are  working 
clooely  with  the  States  to  aid  and  encour- 
age them  to  develop  their  own  occupational 
safety  and  health  programs  which  are  "at 
least  as  effective  as"  the  P^deral  efforts.  AU 
fUty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Guam  have  indicated  an  interest 
in  developing  operating  plans  under  the  Act. 
To  aid  in  planning,  grants  totaling  $4.7  mU- 
lion  have  been  made  to  forty-six  States  so 
far.  Eight  States  are  also  performing  inspec- 
tions in  the  target  Industries  for  us.  We  now 
estimate  that  about  haU  of  the  States  wlU 
submit  approvable  plana  before  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Because  the  Act  is  general  In  nature,  the 
Department  recognizee  the  extreme  Impor- 
tance of  coordinating  its  efforts  vrith  those 
of  other  federal  agencies  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion. In  p«urtic\Uar,  we  are  working  closely 
with  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  in  the  U.S.  Departmenit  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ensure 
that  there  Is  a  unified  Federal  program  effort. 
In  abort,  we  have  come  a  long  way  and 
have  laid  the  groundwork  lor  real  Improve- 
ment In  safety  and  healtti  on  the  Job.  There 
remains  much  to  be  done,  but  we  in  the 
Department  brieve  a  respondfole  start  has 
been  made.  H  you  have  any  questions,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jnc  HoDosoif, 
Secreterjr  of  Labor. 

Iin»LEMENTATION     OF     THE     WttLIAMS-STEICKE 

Act 
Six-Month  Report 

t.  KSTABUSH  THK  OOCOFATIONAI.  8AVKTT  AN« 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  TO  AOMINISTKa  AND 
XMPLXMZMT    THE    WIIXIAMS-«TKiaSK    ACT 

The  Wmiams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
•nd  Health  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  Pres- 
ident Nlzon  at  the  US.  Department  of  La- 
bor on  December  29.  1970.  The  next  four 
months  were  spent  in  task  force  development 
to  Implement  the  Act.  On  April  28.  1971,  the 
Secretary  announced  the  establlahinent  at 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA). 

OSHA  U  a  decentralised  oiganli»tlon  with 
a  field  network  of  10  regional  offices,  48  ai«a 
offices,  and  three  martUme  district  offices. 
Two-thirds  of  OBHA's  manpower  Is  located  in 
the  field  with  the  proportion  in  the  field  ex- 
pected to  increase.  This  table  shows  the  OSHA 
field  staff. 
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tions  for  FT  1973.  OSHA  Is  currently  recruit- 
ing to  fill  iq>  to  its  autlMclsed  ceiling. 

The  Regional  Admlnlstratara  have  dlreet 
responsU>Utty  tor  operations  in  multlstate 
regions  reportmg  to  tlie  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary.  Bach  regloDal  office  has  staff  units 
for  compliance  operations.  State  prognuns, 
technical  support,  and  administrative  serv- 
ices. 

OSHA  Is  establishing  workgroups  with 
other  Federal  agencies  to  develop  administra- 
tive agreements  and  to  determine  areas  of 
overlap  in  authority  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  to  achieve  coordination. 

On  July  38,  1971,  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Adviaory  Committee 
on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  was  con- 
firmed. The  Committee  is  to  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  Job  safety  and  health.  The  Advisory 
Committee  has  an  important  role  to  perform 
in  bringing  continuing  public  attenttoo  and 
Interest  to  bear  on  the  Act  and  its  programs. 
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The  organisation  of  the  National  Office  con- 
sists of  program  operations  which  Include 
standards  deretopoMnt,  oompOaaos  caK%- 
tions.  State  programs,  and  training  an^Tedu- 
caUon,  and  the  admlnistraUv*  8np|> 
of  program  management  siq>part,  ^ 

ment  data  systems,  and  Information.   The 
total  staff  in  the  National  Offloe  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1.  1071,  Is  290,  with  a  celling  of  337  posl- 
CXVII 2934— Part  36 


n.      DEVEIOP     AND     P«OMtn-CATE     OCCTTTATIONAL 
BAf  El  I     ANT)    HEALTH    STANDARDS 

Oocupkatlonal  safety  and  health  standards 
are  derived  from  three  sources:  established 
Federal  standards,  national  consensus  stand- 
ards, and  new  standards  devel<q>ed  under  pro- 
cedures explained  In  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act. 
All  occupational  safety  and  health  standards 
administered  under  the  WiUiams-Steiger  Act 
have  one  thing  In  common — they  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  product  of  Intensive  re- 
search into  how  to  make  the  American  work- 
place safe  and  healthful 

On  Uay  29,  1971.  OSHA  issued  the  initial 
standards  package.  This  package  Incorpo- 
rated, (1)  standards  promulgated  under  the 
Construction  Safety  Act  on  April  34,  1071,  (2) 
maritime  standards  from  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act,  (3) 
established  Federal  standards  from  the 
Walah-Healey  Act,  and  (4)  national  consen- 
sus standards  devel(q>ed  by  the  American  Na- 
tion Standards  Institute  and  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association. 

When  the  initial  standards  package  was 
promulgated,  employers  not  previously 
covered  by  existing  statutes  such  »s  Walsh- 
Healey  were  given  00  days  to  famlllaiize 
themselves  with  the  trtsnilsnii.  and  to  take 
action  to  correct  existing  safety  and  health 
hazards.  At  the  termination  of  the  familiar- 
ization period  on  August  T7,  most  stcuidards 
were  effective.  Appropriate  additional  time 
periods  for  compliance  have  been  provided 
when  the  standards  require  major  changes. 

The  Act  provides  for  temporary  and  perma- 
nent variance  from  standards,  as  wen  as 
Tarianoee  neoessitaited  for  reasons  of  national 
security.  Procedural  rules  governing  appliea- 
tlone  for  varianoes,  tolermnoes,  and  exemp- 
tions were  publWhed  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  June  90,  1071.  OSHA  has  received  03  tri- 
plications for  processing. 

The  following  activities  are  in  process  for 
the  continusitlon  oif  standards  development 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal 
year: 

(1)  Developing  and  promulgating  by  the 
end  of  FT  1972,  a  completely  updated  docu- 
ment containing  all  the  current  occupational 
w£ety  and  health  standards,  amendments, 
revisions,  and  changes. 

(2)  Preparing  a  subject  index  and  stand- 
sjds  inf <Mmsftlon  retrteral  system.  Including 
sssembltng,  translating,  and  compiling  ma- 
terials from  technologlcaUy-advanced  foreljm 
Nations. 

(3)  Reviewing  and  promulgating,  where 
appropriate,  any  new  or  revised  national 
consensus  standards. 

(4)  Working  on  new  standards  develop- 
ment with  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health,  other  Federal 
agenx:les.  private  Industry,  unlverBitles,  and 
ad  hoc  adviaory  committees.  For  example, 
roll -over  protective  standards  for  construc- 
tion vehicles  were  proposed  In  the  Federal 


Register  on  October  39,  1971.  In  the  issuance 
of  standards,  OSHA  is  ooneemed  with  the 
economic  ioiMet  of  safety  and  baalth  stand- 
ards on  employeEs  and  the  oommunlty,  and 
'  U  working  toward  the  assessment  of  the 
standards  already  promulgated  as  well  as  de- 
vising a  methodology  for  projecting  the  total 
Impact  of  proposed  standards. 

m.  ENTORCE  OOCTTTATIONAL  SATETT  AND  HEALTH 
BTANDAS08 

August  27,  1971,  marked  the  end  of  the 
familiarization  with  the  Initial  standards 
package  and  the  real  beginning  of  the  com- 
pliance program.  However,  enforcement  ac- 
tivity had  been  underway  prior  to  this  date 
in  case  of  fatalities  and  catastrophes.  In  re- 
sponse to  valid  complaints,  and  In  establish- 
ments previously  covered  by  Federal  statutes 
including  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation.  Construction  Safety, 
Walsh-Healey,  Service  Contract,  and  Arts  and 
Himianities  Acts.  CiUtlons  were  issued  where 
appropriate. 

A  priority  list  was  developed  as  a  guide  In 
making  Inspections  from  the  total  list  of 
some  4.1  million  covered  estaUiahments. 
ing  catastrophes  and  fatalities.  Second,  are 
Ing  catastrophles  and  fatalities.  Second,  are 
valid  complaints  by  employees.  Third,  are  the 
target  Industries.  And  fourth,  to  establish 
our  presence  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible, 
a  random  cross-section  of  establishments  of 
all  types  and  sizes  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Target  Industry  Program  was  devel- 
oped to  focus  on  selected  Industries  which 
have  experienced  very  high  in}ury  frequency 
rates.  All  five  of  the  target  Industries  have 
frequency  rates  at  least  double  the  national 
average  of  14.8,  and  together  employ  more 
than  1.5  million  employeea.  Tliey  are: 

Roofing  and  sheet  metal  which  has  the 
highest  frequency  rate  in  oonstroetlon — 4S 
disabling  injuries  per  mlUion  man-hours 
worked. 

Meat  and  meat  products  which  has  a  rate 
of  S8.S. 

Lumber  and  wood  products  which  has  a 
rate  of  S8.1. 

lUsoellaneous  tranq>artatlon  equipment, 
meaning  polmarily  mannfacturen  of  mobile 
homes,  campers,  and  snowmobileE — ^its  rate 
is  37.6. 

And  last  in  this  listing  but  with  the  high- 
est injury  frequency  rate  is  marine  cargo 
handling,  or  longaborlng,  with  a  rate  of  60.0. 
Before  announcing  the  Target  Industry 
Program.  OSHA  ofltclals  met  in  Washington 
with  key  trade  associations  and  employee 
representatives  In  each  of  the  Industries. 
Each  Industry  was  asked  to  organise  Its  own 
particular  approach  to  reducing  Its  injury 
rate  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  National 
Safety  Council  Is  working  closely  with  OSHA 
and  has  assigned  expert  staff  members  to 
work  with  each  target  Industry. 

During  this  year  OSHA  intends  to  Inspect 
virtually  all  of  the  larger  establishments  In 
these  five  Industries  (more  t>i»w  so  ^m. 
ployees),  and  selected  small  target  flnns. 
OSHA  contracted  with  eight  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  7(c)(1),  for  ap- 
proximately 4,300  target  Industry  inflections. 
The  States  tmder  contract  are  California, 
Florida,  mtnols.  New  Tork.  North  CaroUna, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Uuch  thOTight  and  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  developing  a  fair  and  effective  compliance 
program,  stressing  what  to  look  for  during  an 
Inspection  and  how  to  determine  violations 
and  penalties.  V\ipl  regulations  on  Inspec- 
tions, dtatioos,   and   aiwiw i    of  pen&l- 

Ues  were  pubUslMd  In  the  Kderml  Register 
on  September  4>  1971.  To  provide  the  oom- 
pUaaee  safety  and  health  oOloen  with  guide- 
lines for  wislrlng  Inspscttuns  In  the  Aeid.  a 
onmpliance  operations  mamial  was  developed 
and  issued  A^rtl  38.  A  eompietely  revteed  and 
more  «WaHwd  edition  of  the  mmniMi  ww  pub- 
lished November  15  to  »>««"t~»  affective  De- 
cember IS.  1971.  The  "-""'l  iMxivklee  basic 
policy,   operational,   and   admlntetratlve  In- 
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Btructlons  tor  implementation  of  the  field 
compllanoe  opentlMia  program  to  ensure 
uniform  action  In  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  Special  arrangements  were  made 
to  ensure  that  all  OSHA  personnel  received 
the  new  manual  within  three  dajrs  of  is- 
suance. 

In  the  six  months  of  OSHA's  operation 
ending  October  31,  a  total  of  9,300  inspec- 
tions were  made,  covering  establishments 
employing  more  than  1.5  million  workers. 
These  inspections  led  to  issuance  of  5,636 
citations  alleging  violations  of  standards. 
Penalties  proposed  total  •361,692.  Of  the 
establishments  Investigated  1,842  or  about  20 
percent  were  found  to  be  in  compliance.  An 
additional  20  percent  only  had  violations  of 
a  de  minimis  nature  not  requiring  a  citation. 
OSHA  has  received  686  complaints  from  em- 
ployees or  their  representatives  alleging  viola- 
tions. All  valid  complaints  have  been  acted 
upon  or  responded  to. 

During  the  course  of  field  Inspections,  com- 
pliance officers  and  the  Industrial  hygiene 
staff  will  be  using  various  types  of  equipment 
to  measure  ambient  noise  levels,  the  presence 
of  dust,  radiation,  etc.  Objective  analyses  of 
air  samples  and  toxicity  levels  of  material 
collected  at  the  Job-site  will  also  be  necessary 
to  ensure  a  uniform  compliance  program. 
Through  the  faculties  of  the  NaUonal  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
certification  and  calibration  of  OSHA  field 
equipment  Is  being  accomplished  at  Cin- 
cinnati, while  laboratory  analyses  of  collected 
samples  Is  performed  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Ulti- 
mately both  of  these  facilities  will  handle 
calibration  and  sample  analysis. 

The  Solicitor  of  Labor  provides  legal  sup- 
port to  OSHA  for  legal  interpretations  on  new 
compliance  and  standards  Issues  and  for  the 
initial  and  precedent -setting  litigation  ac- 
tions which  v^l  arise  as  a  result  of  compli- 
ance activity.  There  are  39  attorneys  on 
board  in  the  field  to  assist  OSHA  in  Its  com- 
pliance effort  throughout  the  country. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commlsslonn  is  a  quasi-Judicial  body 
which  bears  and  reviews  cases  of  alleged  vio- 
lations contested  by  employers  or  employees. 
The  Commission  published  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure In  the  Federal  Register  on  August  31, 
1971.  One  hundred  and  thirty  citations  have 
been  contested  by  employers  through  the  end 
of  October. 

AOVISX  ANT3  ASSIST  EMPLOTE«S,  EMPLOTEES,  AND 
OTHEBS 

Training  and  education  efforts  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  because  of  the  newness  of 
the  WllUams-Stelger  Act's  requirements.  Ini- 
tially, the  Department  Is  concentrating  on 
the  training  and  retraining  of  OSHA  per- 
sonnel: on  developing  materials  to  train  State 
personnel .  and  on  training  instructors  in  the 
private  sector  who  can  pass  on  their  skills  to 
supervisors  and  employees  in  industry.  To 
assist  in  these  efforts,  a  training  institute  is 
being  created  and  will  open  in  Chicago  in 
January.  Thi  facility  will  be  manned  both  by 
full-time  OSHA  personnel  and  by  specialists 
on  a  contractual  basis  from  universities  and 
industry. 

Specific  training  efforts  completed  include: 
(1)  working  with  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  on  long- 
range  manpower  needs  for  safety  and  hecUth 
professionals  and  para-professionals,  on  cur- 
riculum development,  and  on  evaluation  of 
training  grant  applications  from  colleges  and 
universities;  (3)  training  320  Federal  com- 
pliance safety  and  health  officers  and  68  State 
compliance  personnel  for  inspections  in  the 
target  Industries  under  Section  7(c)  (1);  (3) 
at  the  request  of  OSHA,  the  NationfU  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
conducted  four  one-week  courses  to  provide 
OSHA  compliance  officers  with  a  basic  under- 
standing of  occupational  health  hazards  and 
how  to  Identify  and  evaluate  these  hazards; 
(4)   developing  a  cadre  of  830  construction 


safety  Instructors  with  a  projected  multi- 
plier effect  of  reaching  12.000  people;  (6)  de- 
signing a  new  course  for  training  con4>liance 
officers  together  with  add-on  courses  for 
those  speciallBlng  in  maritime  or  construc- 
tion ;(6)  one-day  orientation  courses  in  31 
cities  conducted  by  regional  and  area  office 
personnel  to  acquaint  employee  representa- 
tives with  the  Act:  and  (7)  working  within 
the  Department  to  ensure  that  contracts 
for  manpower  training  Include  appropriate 
clauses  to  provide  for  safe  and  healthful 
conditions. 

As  part  of  OSHA's  technical  assistance  and 
voluntary  compliance  programs,  a  number 
of  projects  are  underway.  These  Include  de- 
veloping a  new  Inspection  survey  guide  for 
use  by  employers  and  employees:  aiding  small 
businesses  by  cooperating  in  evaluating  loan 
applications  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; and,  under  a  contract  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  designing  accounting 
procedures  for  employers  to  measure  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  safety  and  health  programs. 
One  example  of  the  efforts  to  gain  voluntary 
compliance  is  the  assistance  extended  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in 
their  sponsorship  of  a  closed-circuit  video- 
taped television  broadcast  on  June  10  ex- 
plaining the  Act.  More  than  10,000  business 
representatives  in  27  cities  viewed  the  pro- 
gram, the  largest  audience  ever  for  a  presen- 
tation of  this  kind. 

OSHA  Is  seeking  to  Inform  everyone  af- 
fected by  the  Act  and  its  requirements.  Tele- 
vision and  radio  public  service  announce- 
ments, for  which  the  networks  and  stations 
contribute  free  air  time,  are  being  broadcast. 
In  addition  to  25  radio  spots,  three  television 
spots  started  on  the  air  during  September 
with  six  more  television  spots  to  be  ready  In 
December.  In  addition,  television  slides  with 
live  narration  were  sent  to  700  stations,  and 
initial  reports  indicate  that  the  slides  are  be- 
ing used  In  44  of  the  50  States.  The  official 
bi-monthly  magazine  of  OSHA.  "Safety 
Standards",  has  been  upgraded,  and  circula- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  three 
months.  Tests  are  being  run  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  communi- 
cating with  and  motivating  employers  and 
employees  to  take  action  to  improve  on-the- 
job  safety  and  health.  Little  valid  research 
has  been  done  In  this  field,  although  motiva- 
tional factors  are  highly  important  In  pre- 
venting accidents. 

v.  AID  AND  ENCOURAGE  THE  STATES  TO  ASSUME 
RESPONSIBILITT  rOH  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND   HEALTH    PROGRAMS 

As  provided  in  Section  18  of  the  Act,  a 
major  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  the 
States  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  "at  least  as  ef- 
fective as"  the  Federal.  The  outlook  for  State 
participation  appears  excellent.  As  of  the  end 
of  October,  all  60  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam  have  given 
preliminary  Indloatlon  of  their  mterest  in  de- 
veloping an  operating  plan  under  Section 
18(b)  for  the  development  of  standards  and 
their  enforcement.  It  Is  expected  that  about 
half  of  the  States  will  submit  plans  by  De- 
cember 1972,  thus  avoiding  preemption  of 
their  safety  and  health  programs. 

Prior  to  the  submission  and  approval  of 
operating  plans,  agreements  have  been 
reached  with  47  States.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  and  Ouam  allowing  them 
to  continue  developing  and  enforcing  their 
own  standards.  Ohio,  New  Mexico,  South  Da- 
kota, 'Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territories  have  not  entered  into 
Section  18(h)  agreements.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Ohio,  most  of  these  Jurisdictions  did 
not  feel  they  had  adequate  standards  and/or 
an  adequate  safety  and  health  compliance 
program  to  warrant  an  interim  agreement. 
Ohio  does  not  intend  to  participate  in  the 
program  immediately,  but  has  indicated  Its 
Intention  to  develop  an  acceptable  program 
at  some  time  In  the  future. 


To  assist  SUtes  in  identifying  their  needs 
and  developing  safety  and  health  programs 
which  will  meet  the  criteria  of  t>eing  "at 
least  as  effective  as"  the  Federal  efforts,  46 
States,  District  of  Columbia ,  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  planning  grants  under  Section 
23(a)  of  the  Act.  As  yet,  Nevada,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Trust 
Territories  have  not  applied  for  23(a)  grants. 
At  the  end  of  October,  a  total  of  $4,704,131 
had  been  awarded  to  States  for  these  grants. 
During  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  ap- 
proximately $3.7  million  In  additional  funds 
is  available  for  planning,  demonstration, 
and  operational  grants. 

Given  that  the  present  level  of  planning 
effort  continues,  OSHA  expects  to  have  a 
minimum  of  ten  18(b)  plans  approved,  either 
on  a  developmental  or  fully  operational 
basis,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  fund  all  approved  plans  at  the  full 
50  percent  level  outhorlzed.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate State  planning  efforts,  rules  for  the 
development  of  these  plans  were  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  October  29.  Proce- 
dures for  evaluating  developmental  plans  are 
presently  being  formulated. 

VI.  COLLECT  AND  DISSEMINATE,  IN  COORDINATION 
wrrH  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  OC- 
CUPATIONAL   SAFETY    AND    HEALTH    STATISTICS 

The  Department,  in  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
■Welfare  has  devised  a  new.  nationwide  sta- 
tistical reporting  system  to  provide  compre- 
hensive data  on  occupational  injuries  and 
lllneeses.  Regulations  for  the  recording  and 
reporting  by  employers  of  occupational  in- 
juries and  illnesses  were  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  July  2.  1971.  The  record- 
keeping forms  and  Instructions  were  mailed 
to  4  5  million  employers  during  July,  and 
600.000  farm  employers  in  August.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Initial  mailing,  approximately 
15  million  copies  of  various  forms  have  been 
distributed  to  the  public.  Each  employer 
must  keep  a  log  of  reportable  Injuries  and 
Illnesses  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  plus  an 
annual  summary.  Reports  are  compiled  and 
the  data  Is  promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

This  new  recordkeeping  system  will  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  Ume.  a  reliable  national 
profile  of  occupational  fatalities,  injuries, 
and  illnesses.  This  Improved  reporting  sys- 
tem is  likely  to  show  more  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses despite  any  real  improvements  that 
are  made  in  occupational  safety  and  health. 
The  records  will  be  used  for  developing  in- 
formation on  the  causes  of  occupational  in- 
juries and  Illnesses  and  for  directing  efforts 
to  those  industries  and  areas  with  the  great- 
est problems.  A  representative  sample  cf 
200,000  establishments  wUl  form  the  basis 
of  the  reporting  system.  This  statistical  in- 
put will  also  help  shai>e  the  Department's 
compliance  program  and  will  provide  the 
basis  for  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  In  addition,  within  OSHA.  manage- 
ment information  and  technical  informaticn 
retrieval  systems  are  being  developed,  par- 
ticularly the  collection,  tabulation,  and  anal- 
ysis of  inspection  activities. 

The  Act  also  creates  a  grants  progrim  for 
the  States  to  develop  systems  for  the  collec- 
tion of  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  frequency  of  occupational  injuries  and 
illnesses.  Under  section  23(a)(3)(A).  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  working  with 
OSHA.  has  made  48  planning  grants  total- 
ing $850,000  to  assist  the  States  in  develop- 
ing such  a  statistical  system. 

Vn.  DEVELOP  AND  CARRY  OUT.  IN  COORDINATION 
WITH  THI  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  OCCUPATIONAL 
SATETT   AND    HEALTH   RESEARCH 

The  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  responsibilities  under 
the  Wmiams-Steiger  Act  are  being  carried 
out  by  the  newly  formed  National  Institute 
for      Occupational      Safety      and      Health 
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(NIOSH).  NIOSH  Is  responsible  for  moat  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  research,  eval- 
uatioa  of  haaards.  toxicity  determlnatlona 
and  manpower  training  and  development. 
NIOSH  is  also  undertaking  special  Industry- 
wide studies  of  chronic  or  low-level  exposure 
to  hazardous  substances  as  well  as  research 
into  psychological,  motivational,  and  be- 
havioral factors  involved  in  occupational 
safety  and  health  problems.  In  June  NIOSH 
published  a  list  of  more  than  8,000  toxic  sub- 
stances which  serves  as  a  guide  for  research 
needed  in  setting  new  standards  and  for 
OSHA  and  Industry  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

Through  co<^)eratlve  efforts,  OSHA  and 
NIOSH  are  developing  research  priorities  for 
occupational  safety  and  health.  These  are 
essential  to  the  standards  development  pro- 
gram. Grants  from  NIOSH  have  enabled  doz- 
ens of  research  projects  to  get  underway.  A 
recent  list  shows  that  approximately  $2.5  mil- 
lion Is  being  ^jent  in  research  grants — 56 
projects  in  13  different  fields.  The  grants  will 
finance    research    on    these    projects;     bys- 


slnosle,  asbestosls,  coal,  engineering,  noise, 
respiratory  diseases,  physiology  and  ergonom- 
ics, toxicology  nad  pathology,  and  physical 
and  chemical  analysis.  In  addition,  NIOSH  Is 
now  working  on  a  doeen  new  standards 
criteria,  including  asbestos,  carbon  monoxide, 
coal  tar  pitch  volatlles  cotton  dust,  petroleum 
naphtha  and  mineral  spirits,  oi!  mists,  heat 
stress,  lead,  carbon  tetrachloride,  benaene, 
coal  dust,  and  noise.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
complaints  received  by  OSHA  have  been  con- 
cerned with  allegations  of  health  hazards. 
In  connection  with  occupational  health, 
OSHA  is  presently  in  the  final  stages  of  de- 
veloping a  broad  new  effort  in  this  area.  It 
is  expected  that  this  new  program  will  be 
announced  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Virt.     IMPROVE     THE     FEDERAL     EMPLOYEE     SAFirTY 
PROGRAM 

As  the  Nation's  largest  employer,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  special  obligation  to 
set  an  example  for  safe  and  healthful  em- 
ployment. Section  19  of  the  WllUams-Steiger 
Act  places  greater  responsibility  on  Federal 


ager.cies  to  establish  and  maintain  an  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  which  is  consistent  wUh 
the  standards  promulgated  lor  private  indus- 
try. Executive  Order  11612  was  issued  on  July 
2a,  1871,  to  specify  the  requirements  of  the 
program  \n  Federal  departments  ai.d  agencies 
and  established  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.  Pour 
steps  have  been  set  for  improving  Federal 
safety  and  health  programs.  First,  new  sys- 
tems for  recording  and  reporting  Federal 
agency  occupational  accidents  have  been  de- 
veloped. Second,  methods  are  being  devised 
for  evaluating  agency  programs,  mcludlng 
requiring  agencies  to  report  on  what  steps 
they  are  taking  to  meet  the  applicable  stand- 
ards. Third.  sp>ecial  campaigns  such  as  "Z£KO 
IN  on  Federal  Safety"  are  being  wcrked  on  to 
give  Incentive  and  impetus  to  the  Federal 
programs.  These  replace  the  Mission  SAFE- 
TY-70  program  which  ended  In  December 
1970.  And.  fourth.  OSHA  is  working  on  a 
model  occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram for  use  by  agencies. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  UBOR     OCCUPATIONAL  SAEU  Y  AND  HEAllK  AOMiNISlRATION     NUMBER  Of  SAftTY  AND  HEALTH  INSPECTIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  CO»PiaUi  H71  THROUGH 

OCTOBER 


IMofitll 


Total. 


Jun«> 

Jolj 

Auf  list    . 

September 

October 


'  June  fifures  include  Jctivities  carried  Iron  Apr.  2«.  1971  to  Juae  30.  1971. 


Total 


Inspections  by  inditslrf 

Construction 


General 

lodustry 


Maritime 


7.918 

1.067 
I.IW 
1,557 
1.825 
2,285 


4.301 

344 
(44 

Wl 

1,  138 
1.374 


553 


3064 


8 
4$ 

62 
68 

367 


715 

mt 

694 
6» 
544 


Employees  iti 

estabksiiinents 

inspected 


1. 571.  S0( 

134  ?13 
302,762 
266.345 
341  853 
526.333 


Accident 
investigabois 


703 


X 
U9 
175 
197 
181 


Conplaia 
mirestigatioirs 


679 


47 
1«1 
105 
170 
311 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR-    OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION     VIOLATION  INFORMATION   1971  THROUGH  OCTOBER 


Violations 
disclosed  ' 


Total 


Nonseiious 


Total. 

June' 

July.      

August 

September. . 
OctobK 


19.578 

879 
1.546 
3.522 
5.225 
8,406 


5, 631 

~m 

238 
262 

1  331 
3,447 


5,321 

315 

157 

213 

1.265 

3,371 


CitatioiTS  itsued 


Imminent 
dantef 


WilNal  and 
repeated 


Seriew 


Proposed      EstaWistmients 
pennies  peuhied 


NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
2 


NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
3 


310 


13 
U 
4* 

«6 
101 


■  Includes  nonserious,  serious,  and  imminent  danger  violations. 


:  June  figures  include  activities  earned  freni  Apr  28  Jane  30  197 


$361,692 


;;.- 


12.  317 
38.400 
32.116 
84.513 
194.346 


2.584 

15 

51 

68 

430 

201 020 


OSHA  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FEDERAL  REGISTER 


CFR  part  number 


29CFR  1)01. 
n  CFR  1901.4 
29  CFR  1902 

29  CFR  1903 
29  CFR  1904 


FR  date 


DescnptKHi 


CFV  pan  number 


Apr  L3,  1971     Procadvres  tor  State  agreements. 

i,"!'  'i  ',?/■■'  -   ""''"  "'  »"il«''i'"Y  '0'  inspectioo    18  State  agreements.  I  29  CFR  1905 

Oct.   29. 1971    State  plans  tor  the  development  aitd  eatorcement  et  Stale  | 

standards.  <  29  CFR  1906 

Sept.    4,1971     ImpectionicitalioBS. and  proposed  penalties.  ' 

JWy     2, 1971     Recording  and  retorting  octupatMnal   inieries   and    *-  |  29  CFR  1911 

aesses.  1 

Nov    12.  1971     Use  o<  data  processing  e«uipaieiit,  addituaal  bme  tor      29  CI  R  1950_ 

complaliag     forms,      posting     ol  annual     summary 

(pfopfMd). 


FRdate 


Description 


Nov    25, 1971     Proposed  statistical  reporting  program 

June  30.1971     Rules  at  practice  tor  varunces,  limitations,  vanatioos, 

tolerances,  and  exemptions. 
July   27, 1971     Administration  witnesses  and  documents  in  private  li'.i- 

Vtiea  (proposaO 
Sept.    1, 1971     Praoadures  tor  pnmialgating,  moddjrinc  or  revotung  OSH 

standards. 
May   14, 1971     Devetopment  and  planning  grants  tot  occupational  satety 

and  beallh. 


OSHA  STANDARDS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FEDERAL  REGISTER 


29CfR1504... Mar  28,1971 

29  CFR  1518 Apt.  17,19n' 

May     4, 1971 

May  25,1971 

Aug.  17, 1971 

«  .,  Oct    29. 1971 

aCfRlili May  29,1971« 

Aag.  13,1971 
Sept    9.1971 


29  CFR  1S18  and 

1910. 


Aug.  14,1971 


S.  A  H.   regulations  tor  longsboriag  (amendments  re 

cranes  and  containerized  cargo). 
S.  i  H.  racutatioos  for  conitractiea. 
(Anaadmeat  re  delayad  eftoctiv*  dale  for  light  resMlcnIial 

construction-  to  Aug.  15,  1971X 
(MiacaOanaooi  corrections.) 
(Amendaoats  re  variances ,  etc.) 

iPmpoaad  rtilemalung  le  ROPS,  etc) 
ISN  (tsndards.  (Initial  staiMtards  package). 
(AmaodaMats  ra  cflecbve  dates,  etcj 
(Anaadmait    re  applicabJIrtT    of    established    Federal 

dindardi.) 
(Aiiailaiaal  re  dabyad  efladiM  date  tor  light  rasHtairtial 
caastniGlaaa^ 


Sept  28, 1971    (Proposed  rulemaking  ) 

Oct      1,  1971    (Clarificatioa  of  propoed  rales   la  36FR   19083  19089 
Sept  28.  1971.) 
29CFR4,  505. 1516,      May  29, 197K  Ameadmentx  to  PCAS,  SCA,  etc  re  OSHA. 
and  41  CFR  50- 
204. 

29  CFR  505,  1516  Aug   20, 1971    An-.endmaols  to  PCA,SCA,  eU.  raOSHA. 

and  41  CFR  50- 

204. 

41  CfR  50-^210 .  Oct   28,1971    AaiaadaMab  to  PCA  ra  racar*««i^  nilw  in  29  CHi 

1904. 
41  CfU  14  7.6  Nov.  25, 1971    Fuod  pric»  constnictioB  csatncta. 
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29CFR1905.il Sept  17, 1971 


Sipt  9, 1971  American  Iron  A  StMl  Institute  ind  United  StaMworktn 
o»  Antrica— pelitioni  tor  commmcmMnt  ol  ruie- 
makini  procaedinfs  and  rtlatad  relief. 
Boeini  Co.— notice  ot  application  tor  variance  and 
interim  ordof  •  erant  (rf  .interim  order  (construction 
sundard  ?9  tn  1518.3K(cXl)  and  OSHA  standard 


29  CFR  1910.12). 


29  CFR  1910. 


Oct  20. 1971    Curtman   ««olofs-propo»d   temporary    suspension   of 
"lemlKm^       ^'^  ^'  ""   ^^^  <""^   "   proposed 


OSHA-REUTED  MATERIAL  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FEDERAL  REGISTER 


May  12.  1971  Establishment  ol  OSHA— mission  and  functions 

^,"*  !?•  }ll}  tst't'l'sl'menl  of  HIOSH-mission  and  functions 

July   23. 1971  NIOSH— availability  of  toxic  substances  list 

July  28.  1971  EnKutive  order— OSHA  programs  lor  Federal  employees 


29  CFR  2200 Au^  31,1971 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission  rules 
ol  procedure. 

Oct   28. 1971    Occupational    Safely    and    Health    Rev.e*    Commission 
disclosure  ol  miormation. 


'Part  II. 


HON.  LESLIE  CUTLER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  warm  and  dear  friend,  for- 
mer Senator  Leslie  Cutler  of  Needham. 
within  my  10th  Congressional  District 
in  Massachusetts,  passed  away  Novem- 
ber 27.  and  it  was  with  deep  sadness 
that  I  attended  the  memorial  services  in 
her  memory  at  the  First  Parish  Unitar- 
ian in  Needham.  Senator  Cutler  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  gracious,  kind,  and 
dedicated  to  public  service,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  one  with  her  special  gifts 
and  unique  involvement  in  public  life 
emerges.  Her  quiet  and  unassuming  dig- 
nity, and  her  profoimd  intellect,  espe- 
cially impressed  me.  To  have  known  Sen- 
ator Leslie  Cutler  was  a  rewarding 
friendship  I  shall  cherish  as  one  of  the 
warmest  of  my  congressional  service.  Her 
notable  career  exemplifies  the  finest  at- 
tributes of  an  elected  official.  The  re- 
marks of  former  U.S.  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall  concerning  Senator  Cutler 
say  much: 

She  was  a  woman  who  knew  what  was  best 
for  us  and  for  our  personal  well-being.  She 
wa«  a  longtime  friend  of  mine.  I  attended 
her  wedding  back  In  1913.  As  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  she  was  of  great  Influence 
In  trying  to  assist  people  who  were  incapa- 
ble of  talcing  care  of  themselves — in  hospi- 
tals and  in  all  ways  that  the  state  could  help. 
Her  fellow  senators  h»A  a  great  respect  for 
her  petlnacity  and  her  conscientiousness 
and  her  courage. 

Every  pressing  social  need  that  we  face 
today  was  foreseen  by  Senator  Cutler. 
She  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  advance 
made  in  Massachusetts  in  public  health, 
mental  health,  in  improved  penal  and 
juvenile  facilities  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, in  education,  and  in  the  care  of  the 
handicapped. 

A  moving  tribute  was  accorded  her 
memory  in  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
of  November  29.  which  I  include  in  my 
remarks : 

TWXNTT    YCAU    A    Statm    Skhatoi— Lmlh 

CtTTLE*    Dots    AT    81 

Retired  sUte  Sen.  Leslie  (Bradley)  Cutler 
81.  of  1010  South  St..  Needham.  died  Satur- 
day night  at  home. 

lin.  Cutler  retired  In  1968  after  serving 
44  consecutive  years  In  public  office,  the  last 
20  in  the  *tat«  Senate.  She  also  had  been  a 
Needham  selectman,  a  member  of  the  town's 
board  of  health  for  41  years  and  bad  served 
10  yean  in  the  state  House  of  RepresentatlTea. 

Despite     an     extremely     active     poUtlcal 
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career.  Mrs.  Cutler  brought  up  four  sons  and 
a  daughter,  all  of  whom  served  In  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  11. 

Born  In  Boston  and  educated  in  the  city 
schools,  she  was  graduated  in  1911  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College  and  later  studied  biology  and 
public  health  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

An  early  activist  In  the  women's  suffragette 
movement.  Mrs.  Cutler  became  Needliams 
first  woman  select -man  in  1924 — and  the 
second  In  the  commonwealth — by  getting 
out  the  women  voters  after  having  been 
defeated  the  year  l>efore. 

Two  years  later,  she  won  election  to  what 
was  to  become  a  long  career  In  the  town's 
board  of  health  and.  In  1939.  won  her  first 
term  in  the  legislature. 

Throughout  her  career.  Mrs.  Cutler  was  a 
militant  crusader  In  the  fields  of  mental  and 
public  health  as  well  as  for  welfare,  penal 
reform.  Juvenile  needs,  education  and 
aviation. 

Up)on  her  retirement,  the  then  Senate  Pres- 
ident Maurice  Donahue  said  of  her,  "Sen. 
Cutler  was  undoubtedly  many,  many  years 
ahead  of  her  time  In  the  areas  of  public 
health  and  mental  health. 

"The  contributions  she  made  In  these  areas 
will  be  bearing  fruit  for  100  years  to  come. 
She  really  helped  those  who  couldn't  help 
themselves  .And,  in  spite  of  the  fact  she  was 
a  woman,  she  was  a  fierce  competitor  in  de- 
bate and  always  played  fair." 

As  chairman  of  a  special  legislative  com- 
mission on  mental  health.  Sen.  Cutler  suc- 
cessfully fought  for  pa.ssage  of  a  bill  estab- 
lishing community  mental  health  centers. 
She  was  also  chairman  of  a  commission 
which  reorganized  the  state  Department  of 
Correction  in  the  late  1950s.  Mrs.  Cutler 
was  a  long-time  foe  of  capital  punishment. 
Interested  in  aviation  since  she  took  fly- 
ing lessons  in  1942,  Mrs.  Cutler  was  a  leader 
In  the  battle  that  made  Logan  International 
Airport  a  major  terminal. 

"I  stood  up  in  the  Senate  and  kept  scream- 
ing for  money  for  the  airport. "  she  recalled 
later. 

A  tall,  imposing  woman  with  a  command- 
ing, though  raspy,  voice  and  a  driving  ca- 
pacity for  work.  Mrs.  Cutler  was  always  a 
vigorous  crusader  for  causes  she  espoused. 

Among  privileges  she  won  for  women  was 
the  right  earned  after  a  20-year  legislative 
battle  for  them  to  serve  on  Juries.  That 
meastire  was  passed  In  1949,  a  year  after  her 
election  to  the  Senate. 

"That  was  a  far-reaching  victory."  she  re- 
called later,  "but  I'm  really  proudest  of  my 
accomplishments  In  public  and  mental 
health.  A  lot  of  health  legislation  has  gone 
on  the  books  because  I've  been  around." 

Among  other  accomplishments.  It  was  a 
commission  headed  by  Mrs.  Cutler  that  ex- 
posed  the  fact  that  many  patients  In  Bridge- 
water  State  Hospital  had  been  held  Illegally 
there  for  decades. 

Her  other  activities  Included  service  dur- 
ing World  War  n  as  sUte  director  of  WAC 
recruiting    for    the    MassachusetU    wing   al 


the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  She  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  patrol  since  1942. 

Mrs.  Cutler  served  from  1959  to  1961  as 
a  member  of  President  Elsenhower's  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
She  had  been  president  of  the  Needham 
Community  Council  for  28  vears.  was  a  40- 
year  member  and  former  president  of  the 
Boston  branch  of  the  NAACP,  and  had  been 
a  vice  president  of  Action  for  Boston  Com- 
munity Development. 

The  seemingly-tireless  woman  was  also  a 
founder  of  the  Needham  YMCA,  of  Freedom 
House  and  of  the  state's  first  council  on 
aging. 

She  was  a  former  president  of  War  Moth- 
ers of  America,  a  director  of  the  Needham 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Needham  Republican  Town 
Committee,  the  Massachusetts  and  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Associations,  the  National 
Order  of  Women  Legislators  and  the  Aero- 
nautics Assn   of  Boston. 

Membership  in  other  organizations  In- 
cluded the  Norfolk  County  Republican  Club 
the  Norfolk  County  Selectmen's  Assn  the 
New  Century  Club  of  Needham,  Ne^ham 
Orange  357  and  the  Order  of  Eastern   Star 

She  leaves  three  sons:  Robert  B  of  Man- 
chester, Roger  W.  Jr.  of  BrooUlne  and  Eric 
Of  Weetwood:  an  adopted  son.  Joeeph  C 
Bradley  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.:  a  daughter' 
Mrs.  Abagall  Ann  Lewis  of  Ipswich-  15 
grandchildren,   and   13   great  grandchildren 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon  to- 
morrow in  First  Parish  Church,  Needham 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)   is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  NaUon. 
The  United  States  has  consistently  been 
a  world  leader  in  the  production  of  eggs. 
Accordhig  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, total  U.S.  egg  production  in  1968 
w^as  over  69  million  eggs. 


DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 
DAVID  PACKARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  loses  one  of  Its  most  effec- 
tive, capable,  and  loyal  public  servants 
with  the  retirement  of  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  David  Packard.  Mr.  Packard 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
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of  everycwie  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact.  His  contribution  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Depcu-tment  of  Defense  has 
been  outstanding. 

Mr.  Packard  has  been  particularly 
effective  in  modernizing  and  updating 
procurement  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Defaise.  He  has  encouraged  policies 
which  will  insure  that  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment buys  proven  items  of  military 
hardware  rather  than  newly  born  con- 
cepts. The  "fly  before  buy"  policy  is 
largely  due  to  two  factors.  The  first  fac- 
tor is  the  experience  which  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  had  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  second  factor  is  the  great  experience 
Mr.  Packard  has  In  the  fields  of  en- 
gineering and  production. 

Many  years  after  Mr.  Packard's  retire- 
ment, the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
will  still  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
him,  because  of  the  money  which  will  be 
saved  as  a  result  of  the  policies  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  grateful 
to  Mr.  Packard  and  will  miss  him.  This 
can  also  be  said  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  and  his  work.  As 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
Packard  has  my  deep  thanks  for  the 
great  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
defense  of  the  country,  and  my  best 
wishes  to  him  and  to  his  wdfe,  Lou,  for 
everything  good  in  the  future. 

Since  all  of  Mr.  Packard's  background 
may  not  be  known  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  am  including  a  short  resume 
of  his  impressive  accomplishments: 
David   Packard.   Deptjtt   Secretabt   of 
Defense 
David  Packard  was  nominated  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense   by   President  Richard 
Nixon  on  January  20.   1969.  and  confirmed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  on  January  23. 
1969.  He  was  administered  oath  of  office  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  at  a 
Pentagon  ceremony  on  January  24,   1969. 

Prior  to  asstmilng  his  new  posltilon.  Mr. 
Packard  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company  of  Palo  Alto.  CaUfomla. 
Mr.  Packard  was  bom  m  Pueblo.  Colorado, 
on  September  7.  1912.  and  attended  public 
schools  there,  graduating  from  Centennial 
High  School  In  1930.  He  entered  Stanford 
University.  Palo  Alto,  OaUfomla.  that  year, 
graduating  from  the  University  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  1934.  He  then 
began  poet  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  subsequently  entered  business 
and  then  returned  to  Stanford  University, 
receiving  his  Electrical  Engineering  degree 
from  Stanford  In  1939. 

That  same  year.  Mr.  Packard  and  WUUam 
R.  Hewlett  formed  a  company  in  partnership 
to  design  and  manufacture  electronic  meas- 
urement inatrtmientatlon.  The  firm  was  In- 
corporated In  1947  and  Mr.  Packard  was 
elected  President.  He  later  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Bo&rd  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer In  1964.  The  company  became  an  Inter- 
national organization  with  17  manufacturing 
plants  and  more  than  13.000  employees  pro- 
ducing more  than  2.000  durerant  test  Instru- 
ments and  devices.  It  la  a  world  le«der  In 
design  and  manufacture  of  electronic,  bio- 
medical and  analytical  eqvUpment. 

At  Stanfcrd  University,  Mr.  Packard  re- 
ceived letters  In  football  and  buketball, 
served  u  i>resident  of  his  ooU^e  aocl«l  fta- 


temlty.  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  and  held  member- 
ship In  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Tau  Beta  PI  and 
Sigma  XI.  Continuing  his  Interest  In  social 
and  community  activities  during  hla  years  In 
private  business,  he  has  been  a  member  and 
past  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Business  Council, 
member  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In- 
ternational Advisory  C^onunlttee.  Co-Chalr- 
man  of  the  Stanford  Mld-Penlnsula  Urban 
CoHlitlon.  Fellow  In  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Colorado  College, 
as  weU  as  Stanford  University.  Mr.  Packard 
also  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Stanford  from  1958  to  1960. 

Mr.  Packard  also  has  served  as  a  director 
of  several  business  organizations  Including 
Crocker  Citizens  National  Bank.  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation.  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Cali- 
fornia State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  NaUonal 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation,  Universities 
Research  Association,  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Council.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Hoover  Institute  at 
Stanford  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Support  of  American  UrUversltles. 

Mr.  Packard  Is  the  recipient  of  a  number 
of  awards  Including  a  sliver  anniversary  All- 
America  Award  from  Sports  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine In  1958;  the  American  Way  of  Life  Award 
In  1963.  presented  annually  by  the  Pueblo 
Sertoma  Club  to  a  Ooloradoan  who  has 
achieved  national  recognition  for  his  public 
service;  the  Herbert  Hoover  Medal  in  1966. 
the  highest  honor  awarded  by  the  Stanforti 
University  Alumni  Association;  Peninsula 
Manufactiu^rs'  Association  "Man  of  the  Year 
for  1968,"  February,  1969:  American  Manage- 
ment Association  "Gantt  Medal  Award,  "  Feb- 
ruary, 1970;  American  Ordnance  Association 
"Crozier"  Gold  Medal,  April,   1970. 

He  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  In  April,  1971.  for  advanced  de- 
velopment of  electronic  test  Instruments 
contributing  to  effective  design  of  modem 
electronic  systems.  This  is  the  highest  pro- 
fessional distinction  that  can  be  conferred 
on  an  American  engineer.  He  holds  honorary 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Colorado 
College.  1964;  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1966.  and  Doctor  of 
Laws  frcwn  Catholic  University.  1970. 

Mr.  Packard  was  married  April  8  1938  to 
the  former  Luclle  Salter  of  San  Francisco  and 
they  have  four  children — David  Woodley, 
Nancy  (Mrs.  Robin  Burnett).  Susan  (Mrs' 
Franklin  M.  Orr,  Jr.)  and  Julie. 


RECOGNITION  OP  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  Uie  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackbitrn)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
nowned national  association  of  business- 
men, concerned  with  the  promotion  of 
environmental  improvement,  has  be- 
stowed its  highest  form  of  recognition 
upon  a  business  firm  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men's 19th  annual  awards  program  has 
appropriately  received  the  acclamation 
of  our  Nation's  First  Lady.  The  ofQcial 
White  House  ceremonies  strongly  re- 
affirmed the  importance  of  this  event's 
purpose  and  the  apprc^riate  national 
concern. 

THe  Atlanta  general  maiiager  of  Avon 
Products,  Inc.,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brandon, 
accepted  a  certificate  of  merit  award  for 
the  landscape  design  and  property  de- 


velopment of  his  company's  newest  fa- 
cility, situated  just  north  of  Atlanta.  He 
received  the  personal  congratulations  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Nixon. 

Avon's  landscape  architectural  con- 
sultant is  Edward  L.  Daughterty,  and  the 
landscape  firm  is  Hickory  Hill,  both  of 
Atlanta.  The  landscaping  enhances  its 
72-acre  wooded  site  with  a  natural  ele- 
gance, combining  specious  lawns,  color- 
ful planting,  foimtained  pools,  sculp- 
tures, lighting,  and  building  features  to 
achieve  its  award-winning  effect. 

The  Avon  branch,  with  approximately 
455  employees,  distributes  products  to 
the  thousands  of  independent  Avon  rep- 
resentatives in  seven  Southeastern 
States. 

Avon  is  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turer and  distributor  of  a  diversified  line 
of  cosmetics  and  gnxKning  aids  for  all 
the  family.  Its  products  are  sold  through 
independent  sales  representatives  di- 
rectly to  the  customers  in  their  homes 
tlu-oughout  the  United  States,  and  16 
other  countries. 

Avon  Products,  Inc.  is  a  world  leader 
in  the  cosmetics  business,  providing  high 
quality  products  and  personalized  serv- 
ice through  independent  Avon  represen- 
tatives, hving  and  working  among  their 
neighbors. 

This  award  serves  as  just  one  example 
of  Avon's  desire  to  preserve  and  beautify 
our  physical  surroundings,  while  foster- 
ing economic  growth  and  earning  oppor- 
tunities within  each  and  every  com- 
munity in  which  it  has  a  corporate 
residence. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE  AND  OUR 
MARINE  RESOURCES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the 
greatest  environmental  danger  involved 
in  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  proposal  is 
the  potentially  massive  and  catastrophic 
consequences  a  tanker  spill  could  have  on 
marine  life,  the  fishing  industry,  and 
Alaikan  and  Canadian  beaches.  The  pro- 
posed Alaska  pipeline,  as  you  know, 
would  run  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
the  southern  Alaskan  city  of  Valdez, 
where  the  oil  would  then  be  shipped  by 
tanker  to  west  coast  ports  and  possibly 
other  destinations. 

Concern  over  the  very  grave  ecological 
risks  which  this  tanker  traffic  would  pose 
has  prompted  both  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  Alaskan  fishermen  to  be- 
come outspoken  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Alaska  pipeline  route  proposal.  One  of 
the  groups  that  has  been  most  concerned 
and  active  is  a  relatively  small  band  of 
about  500  fishermen  In  Cordova,  Alaska, 
who  have  raised  ttie  incredible  amount  of 
$60,000  to  finance  a  court  suit  against 
the  pipeline  and  to  help  publicize  their 
views  and  concerns  on  this  issue. 

Today,  I  Include  in  the  Record  a  report 
written  by  three  of  the  Cordova  fisher- 
men's representatives — ^Del  Goeres,  Ross 
MUlllns,  and  Knude  Johiison>— sum- 
marizing their  position.  Their  report  is 
concise,  well-written,  and  highly  inform- 
ative, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it: 
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IN    JSOPAKOT 

since  late  1060  tbe  representstlTea  of  the 
Cordova  District  fHsbeiiee  Union  b»7e  been 
attempting  to  focua  public  and  admlnlatra- 
tlve  attention  on  tbe  very  aerlous  resource 
conflicts  that  will  arise  If  a  massive  oU  ship- 
ping terminal  Is  located  at  Valdez.  Aij^iVa 
as  Is  presently  proposed.  The  Union  repre- 
sentatives speak  for  over  600  commercial 
Sshennen  that  work  In  the  Prince  wnuam 
Sound  area,  harvesting  tbe  varied  and  abun- 
dant marine  resources  in  a  now  pollution 
free  environment. 

To  date,  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  COFU's  concern,  either  by  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  Federal  government,  or  the 
oil  Industry.  As  a  result  of  recent  discussions 
m  Washington,  DC,  and  In  Alaska  with 
various  agency  staff  members  (NOAA,  DOT, 
EPA.  CBQ.  ADF&O).  It  has  been  determined 
that  llttie  new  data  on  marine  resource 
problems  and  conflicts  will  be  available  when 
the  Department  of  Interior  soon  releases  Its 
final  Impact  statement. 

Since  the  quantity  of  materials  on  which 
Interior  wUl  be  basing  the  final  statement 
are  extremely  voluminous  (bulk  of  800  lbs. 
and  20'  high),  and  as  the  time  avaUable  for 
marine  systems  and  resource  analysis  has 
been  only  ten  months  at  this  writing.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  quantity  of  input  by 
Industry  will  overwhelm  the  quality  of  Im- 
pact analysis.  (That  is  approximately  the 
time  since  mid-January  1971,  when  Interior 
made  public  a  draft  report  which  concluded 
that  Alaskan  oil  Is  so  important  to  the  na- 
tion that  a  pipeline  to  the  Alaskan  coast 
should  be  built  even  at  the  coat  of  Inevitable 
damage  to  the  environment.  On  page  145  of 
that  document  the  relationship  of  the  pro- 
posed development  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment was  analyzed.  "OU  loading  operations 
at  Valdez  and  the  large  volume  of  oil  trans- 
port through  Prince  William  Sound,  the 
Oulf  of  Alaska  and  other  waters  enroute  to 
West  Coast  and  foreign  ports  would  result 
In  biologically  significant  losses  of  oil  to  the 
marine  mammals  of  the  sound,  and  the  bio- 
logically productive  littoral  and  InterUdal 
zones  of  Prince  William  Sound  would  be  vul- 
nerable to  chronic  low  level  oil  pollution  and 
to  the  effects  of  m&jor  spills,  although  ef- 
fects of  the  latter  should  be  minimized  by 
the  rigorous  pollution  control  measures  to  be 
required  bj  the  operator."  At  the  time  of 
the  first  draft  report  It  seems  unlikely  that 
Interior  recognized  the  entire  marine  system 
as  falling  within  its  sphere  of  impact  ana- 
lysis responsibility,  as  ouUined  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of   1969. 

The  preceding  is  mentioned  to  Indicate 
the  limited  amount  of  time  that,  to  date  has, 
been  avaUable  for  any  meaningful  studies  to 
be  conducted  for  marine  Impact  analysis. 

The  documents'  bulk  are  due  mainly  to  the 
extensive  engineering  and  design  materials 
submitted  by  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Company, 
rather  than  by  original  research  on  what  tbe 
effects  of  oU  will  be  on  the  fisheries  and  more 
subtly,  on  the  food  web  that  supports  the 
fisheries. 

With  the  social  and  economic  Impact  on 
tbe  fl,sbermen  and  their  families  that  live 
and  work  in  Prince  William  Sound,  and  on 
the  Community  (rf  Cordova  which  is  pres- 
ently 100%  dependent  on  a  viable  fishery  re- 
source. It  is  necessary  to  determine  In  qvi&n- 
titatlve  terms  what  the  likely  effects  wUl  be 
to  the  marine  resources,  given  the  most  ad- 
verse case  analysis.  To  meet  this  re^>on9i- 
bUlty  under  NEPA,  the  CDFU  feels  that  It  Is 
not  sufficient  for  Interior  only  to  determine 
that  there  will  be  some  environmental  dam- 
age to  the  marine  resources.  The  CDFU  feels 
that  adequate  studies  must  be  funded  and 
time  aUowed  for  competent  fishery  biologists 
to  determine  what,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  oil 
is  likely  to  be  on  tbe  valuable  fishery  re- 


What  is  the  fate  of  salmon  eggs  that  are 
quietly  developing  in  the  Intertldal  gravels 
for  seven  months  each  year  and  the  fate  of 
the  minions  of  tiny  flngerilngs  as  they  enter 
the  feeding  cycles  In  the  estuarine  environ- 
ment where  oil  contamination  Is  likely  to  be 
found?  It  Is  clear  that  up  to  20"^:  of  all 
salmon  that  return  annually  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  ^>awn  in  the  Valley  Arm  area 
where  the  terminus  would  be  located.  The 
1971  season  just  past  found  nearly  10  mUllon 
stamon  returning  to  Prince  William  Sound — 
a  not  Insignificant  number — the  renewal  of 
which  can  continue  forever  If  the  environ- 
ment is  not  overstreesed  by  Industrial  Intru- 
sion. The  CDFU  has  learned  that  there  will 
be  legal  discharge  of  oU  Into  Valdez  Dam  from 
the  ballast  treatment  facilities  at  the  termi- 
nus of  over  13  barrels  each  day.  No  one  at 
present  knows  what  the  fate  of  this  oil  will 
be.  nor  what  effects  it  will  have  on  the  ma- 
rine environment  or  the  cumulative  effect  of 
many  years  operation.  This  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  accidental  discharge  at  the  load- 
ing facilities  which  occurs  at  all  oil  ports.  Nor 
does  It  consider  the  effect  of  a  massive  spill 
which,  statistically,  is  certainly  a  possibility 
under  the  adverse  Alaskan  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Will  the  Department  of  Interior  clearly  In- 
dicate what  the  effects  of  the  proposed  In- 
trusion will  be?  We  think  not.  Recently  while 
talking  with  a  NOAA  scientist  whose  field  of 
expertise  is  phytoplanktons  and  marine  food 
chains,  the  CDFU  was  told  that  It  is  "scien- 
tifically indefensible  to  consider  locating  a 
massive  oil  terminus  In  such  a  biologically 
rich  area  as  Prince  William  Sound."  WUl 
these  attitudes  be  reflected  In  Interior's  final 
Impact  statement?  We  think  not. 

These  questions  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
by  the  CDFU  over  the  past  year  to  Interior — 
NOAA,  ADF&G  et  al..  and  not  once  have 
satisfactory  answers  been  forthcoming.  These 
answers  are  not  available  simply  because  no 
one  knows  what  the  answers  are.  In  fact,  the 
questions  themselves  cause  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

Most  Independent  experts  clearly  state  that 
delivery  of  arctic  oil  to  the  market  areas  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  an  overland  pipeline 
system  through  Canada.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  subject  the  marine  west 
coast  to  Increased  oil  tanker  traffic.  Little  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  problem  of 
marine  oil  spills  In  the  tanker  lines  between 
Alaska  and  tbe  West  Coast  ports,  probably 
because  the  responsibilities  for  prevention 
and  for  assessing  liability  are  scattered  among 
many  federal  agencies,  the  oil  Industry,  and 
the  shipping  Industry.  According  to  McCauU 
(1969)  (from  Weeden  &  Klein  1971),  an 
average  of  one  unit  of  oil  Is  spUled  at  sea 
or  In  port  through  tanker  mishaps  for  every 
1000  units  carried.  The  spUls  would  not  be 
dally,  but  infrequent  and  massive,  probably 
more  infrequent,  but  also  much  more  mas- 
sive, as  the  vessels  increase  In  size.  Thus,  the 
need  for  full  evaluation  of  the  Canadian 
route  increases  in  tinp>ortance. 

When  the  Interior  Department  was  re- 
cently asked  If  any  Independent  studies  of 
the  Canadian  route  had  been  contracted  for, 
they  said  "no."  This  is  most  unfortunate, 
since  tbe  Canadians  are  trying  to  intervene 
In  the  existing  lawsuits  brought  against  In- 
terior In  order  to  prevent  issuance  of  a  per- 
mit for  the  proposed  route. 

A  Canadian  route  seems  attractive  from  a 
number  of  viewpoints.  First,  It  would  elim- 
inate the  threat  of  oil  pollution  on  the  Pacific 
West  Coast — a  threat  that  to  unlikely  to  be 
resolved  in  the  near  future. 

Second,  a  natural  gas  pipeline  Is  expected 
to  be  constructed  through  Canada  to  carry 
the  gas  produced  as  a  result  of  oU  extrac- 
tion. This  gas  cannot  be  economlcaUy  shipped 
by  tanker,  as  It  would  require  Ilqulficatlon. 
aiMl  the  volume  available  makes  this  unat- 
tractive. The  question  then  is,  if  a  gas  line 
with  Its  necessary  permits  etc.,  is,  in  fact. 


to  be  buUt  in  Canada,  would  it  not  be 
prudent  to  combine  the  work  forces  and 
channel  all  the  artlc  fossil  fuel  reserves 
through  a  single  Canadian-Alaskan  corridor? 

Third.  Walter  L«vy  and  Associates,  under 
contract  to  the  State  of  Alaska  as  consult- 
ants for  oil  and  gas  marketing  Information, 
informed  the  Alaska  legislature  that  Market 
District  V  (the  West  Coast)  can  absorb  only 
1.300.000  barrels  of  oU  per  day  by  1980. 
and  that  the  surplus  would  most  likely  find 
its  way  to  the  Midwest  via  pipeline.  Levy 
went  on  to  say  that  if  the  reserves  in  the 
Alaskan  Arctic  are  significantly  Increased  In 
the  future,  then  a  pipeline  through  Canada 
to  the  Midwest  would  probably  be  built  any- 
way. There  has  been  considerable  speciUatlon 
that  a  certain  amount  of  Alaskan  oU  wUl  be 
exported  to  Japan  and  that  this  neceBsltates 
a  coastal  terminus.  Of  course,  what  would 
happen  to  the  well-promoted  energy  crisis 
then?  It  is  a  fact  that  26  Japanese  oompta- 
nles  under  the  name  "North  Slope  OU  Co." 
formed  to  {xartlclpate  In  North  Slope  explora- 
tion and  future  oil  lease  sales. 

Finally,  the  potential  reserves  of  Alaska 
and  Canada  staiggers  the  imagination.  Bsti- 
mates  of  200  bUUon  barrels  are  freqviently 
mentioned  by  knowledgeable  observers.  Work 
is  continuing  in  Caruula  at  this  moment  on 
liot  oil  plp>ellne  studies.  At  least  one  econo- 
mist, Charles  J.  Clcchettl,  is  trying  to  en- 
courage the  Nixon  Administration  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  Canadian  route  as  an 
alternative  to  the  trans-Alaska  route.  Clc- 
chettl Is  an  economist  with  "Resources  for 
the  Future."  a  foundation  financial  "think 
tank"  with  no  economic  Interest  Involved  In 
the  outcome.  Some  of  Cicchetti's  conclusions 
are: 

( 1 )  The  West  Coast  Is  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  absorb  nearly  as  much  of  Alaska's  oil  as 
the  oil  companies  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment are  projecting,  which  wUl  create  ei- 
ther a  surplus  or  a  need  to  export  a  portion 
of  the  oU  to  Japan  or  elsewhere. 

(2)  If  Alaskan  oil  were  delivered  to  tbe 
Midwest  through  a  Canadian  pipeline  It 
would  command  a  higher  price,  which  would 
generate  greater  long-range  benefits  for  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

( 3 )  The  Caiukdlan  line  would  be  longer  and 
require  two  to  three  years  more  to  buUd, 
thereby  postponing  the  marketing  of  Alaskan 
oil  and  deferring  financial  benefits  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  oil  companies. 

Clcchettl  recognized  that  there  Is  strong 
pressure  from  both  the  State  and  Industry 
for  approval  of  the  trans-Alaskan  route  for 
this  reason — it  promises  quicker  economic 
returns.  This  is  probably  the  central  point 
and  the  rectson  why  a  permit  will  likely  be 
approved  in  the  near  future,  as  planned.  It 
Is  the  environment  and  all  of  us  that  live 
and  work  with  her  that  will  be  the  losers. 


CRUCIAL  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  POLICY 
ISSUES:  CANAL  ZONE  SOVER- 
EIGNTY AND  PANAMA  CANAL 
MODERNIZATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  1971,  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  start- 
ed comprehensive  hearings  in  depth  on 
Isthmian  Canal  policy  questions  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

The  witnesses  during  tbe  first  week  of 
these  hearings  were  from  tbe  executive 
branch  of  our  Government;  dtiring  the 
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second  week,  from  tbe  Congress.  Senator 
Stroh  THTTRiioin)  from  South  Carolina, 
a  leading  authority  on  canal  problems 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  testified  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  Our  two  statements  together  clari- 
fy much  of  the  confusion  that  has  been 
generated  about  the  interoceanic  canal 
question  and  focuses  attention  on  the  two 
great  issues.  They  are:  First,  retention 
by  the  United  States  of  its  undiluted  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pana- 
ma Canal;  and  second,  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  Canal.  The 
"hardy  perennial"  known  as  the  sea  level 
canal  was  revealed  not  only  as  irrelevant 
but  also  as  extravagant,  environmental- 
ly dangerous,  and  diplomatically  hazard- 
ous. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  constitutionally  ac- 
quired domain  of  the  United  States  form- 
ing part  of  the  coast  line  of  our  country. 
Its  protection  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
national  defense  as  the  protection  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  or  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  for  It  is  the  gateway 
to  the  Pacific. 

As  to  those  who  contend  that  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  obsolete,  the  transit  In  fiscal 
year  1970  of  14,829  ocean  going  vessels 
making  an  average  of  40.6  per  day  cer- 
tainly refutes  their  arguments.  However, 
the  canal  Is  approaching  saturation  of 
capacity. 

The  plan  most  widely  supported  by 
Independent  canal  experts  is  the  Termi- 
nal Lake — Third  Locks  proposal  that  was 
developed  in  the  canal  organization  as 
the  result  of  World  War  11  experience 
and  which  Is  provided  for  in  identical 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  Thurmond 
and  myself.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  our  country  would  ever  approve 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  at  Panama 
until  the  sovereignty  Issue  Is  settled.  They 
do  not  wish  a  Suez  situation  on  the 
Isthmus. 

As  the  two  Indicated  prepared  state- 
ments and  certain  papers  attached  to  my 
own  should  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned 
with  the  interoceanic  canal  problem  and 
the  Nation  at  large,  I  quote  them  as  parts 
of  my  remarks : 

STATElttNT   BT    SBKATOB    StSOM    THUaMOND 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee.  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal 
and  history  of  the  Isthmus  for  many  years. 
Because  of  my  studies.  I  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  acquisition,  construction,  maintenance, 
operation  and  defense  of  this  strategic  water- 
way. 

Today,  the  Canal  Is  in  the  middle  of  an- 
other turning  point  that  combines  not  only 
a  conflict  over  site,  but  also  over  the  question 
of  type.  The  consideration  of  these  matters 
Is  greatly  complicated  by  unwarranted 
assaults  against  the  United  States  and  Its 
BOVM^ignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Our  first  consideration  concerns  the  ex- 
tremely Important  question  of  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Z<me.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  territory  Is  oonstttuttonally 
acqiUred  domain  of  the  United  States  with 
exclusive  and  essential  sovereign  rl^ts. 
power  and  authority  granted  to  the  V.B.  as 
a  perpetiua  estate  by  Panama.  The  United 
States  pcUd  Panama  for  this  grant.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  grant  of  aoveretgnty  over  tbe 
Canal  Zon«,  tb«  U.S.  also  obtained  tlw  tlUe 
to  all  prlvmttiy  owned  land  and  property  in 
the  Zone  by  pclvate  purchase  from  Individual 


property  owners.  This  acquisition  is  tbe  most 
costly  territorial  acquisition  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  The  title  of  the  U.S.  to  the 
Panama  Canal  was  also  recognized  by  (Colum- 
bia, which  was  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus 
before  the  Panamanian  Revolution  of  1903. 
In  1967  the  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Panama  announced  the  completion  of 
negotiations  of  three  new  canal  treaties.  As 
reports  on  the  negotiations  were  fcxth- 
cotning.  I  became  Increasingly  alarmed.  I  be- 
came convinced  during  my  studies  of  these 
proposals  that  coatinued  UJ3.  control  de- 
pended on  maintaining  our  sovereignty  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  modernizing  the  present 
faculties, 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  new  treaties  would 
have  surrendered  U.8.  control  and  ownership 
of  the  C!anal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal, 
as  weU  as  any  new  Canal,  which  might  be 
built.  The  Canal  Zone  would  be  nationalized 
by  Panama  under  these  treaties  and  the 
Canal  Iteelf  wotild  become  internationalized 
under  a  bl-natlonal  canal  authority. 

Such  treaties  were  totally  unacceptable  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
The  reaction.  In  the  U.S.  and  In  Panama,  was 
so  hoetUe  that  those  treaties  were  never 
signed  nor  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  earlier  feelings.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  see  that  negotiations  are  once 
again  underway  with  Panama,  even  though 
the  present  government  is  a  revolutionary 
regime  with  Uttle  prospect  of  stability  and 
with  no  procedures  for  ratifying  a  new 
treaty.  It  is  further  disheartening  that  the 
State  Department  openly  acknowledges  that 
the  basis  for  negotiations  is  the  surrender  of 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  the  giving  up  of  our 
jurisdiction  throughout  most  of  the  Zone. 
The  main  point  of  negotiation  is  still  to  be 
the  Issue  of  duration  of  the  new  treaty.  That 
Is  to  say,  how  long  before  we  give  up  all  our 
rights  In  the  Canal? 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  maintain  that  the  UJ3. 
can  keep  control  of  the  Canal  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  defend  It  If  we  ever  give  up  our 
sovereign  rights.  I  believe  that  If  a  new 
treaty  is  necessary — and  I  am  not  convinced 
of  that — then  as  a  minimum  we  must  main- 
tain otir  sovereignty  in  the  Zone.  We  must 
maintain  U.S.  citizens  in  the  policy-making 
and  strategic  areas  of  the  Canal  operation. 
We  cannot  beUeve  that  we  can  control  the 
Canal  nor  keep  It  running  If  we  allow  foreign 
nationals  to  be  in  substantial  control  of  the 
decision-making  and  highly  technical  poets 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  Oanal. 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  ia  possible  that  certain 
disagreements  can  be  solved  through  nego- 
tiations with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but 
we  can  never  agree  to  a  treaty  which  does  not 
allow  us  to  have  the  physical  and  actual 
capacity  of  keet>lng  the  Ccmal  seciuv.  This 
is  the  reason  that  the  sov^^lgnty  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  the  key  issue  which  must  never 
be  compromised. 

After  Its  authorization  under  P.L.  88-609, 
the  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission 
compiled  a  report  that  took  over  6  years  and 
$21  million  to  complete.  The  report  recom- 
mends the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
about  10  miles  west  of  the  existing  canal, 
completely  on  Panamanian  territory,  and  at 
an  initially  estimated  cost  of  •3,880,000.000. 
Besides,  this  recommendation  hinges  upon 
the  surrender  to  Panama  by  the  U.S.  without 
the  lightest  reimbursement  of  its  treaty - 
based  sovM^lgnty  over  tbe  U.S.  owned  C^anal 
Zone  and  Its  important  and  valuable  tn- 
staUatlons.  Such  surrender  Is  unrealistic  and 
unthinkable. 

The  Investment  of  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  through  June  30,  1968,  was  more 
than  $5  billion.  The  project  as  recommended 
by  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Oonunls- 
slon,  would  require  a  new  treaty  wltb  Pan- 
ama. mrttMT,  reoognlaed  sdentlsta  over- 
whelmingly oppose  any  such  project  because 
of  environmental  and  eccriogloal  ImpUcatlaos. 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  tbe  aea- 


level  project  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
many  knqwledgealde  and  objective  Oanal  ex- 
perts. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  modernization  was  begun 
on  the  existing  canal  in  1940  by  what  was 
known  as  the  Third  Locks  Project.  Experience 
during  World  War  n  enaMed  more  thorough 
studies  from  operationaJ  and  navigational 
aspects.  Out  of  these  studies  the  Terminal 
Lake- Third  Locks  Plan  was  developed.  This 
plan  would  make  possible  uninterrupted 
navigation  from  the  Atlantic  locks  to  the 
Pacific  locks.  It  would  enable  the  maximum 
utilization  of  all  work  that  has  so  far  been 
accompUshed.  Major  modernization  of  the 
Canal  amounts  to  more  than  tl71  million, 
all  of  which  would  be  lost  to  our  taxpayers  if 
any  sea-level  canal   was  constructed. 

The  Terminal  Lake  Proposal  is  authorized 
under  existing  treaty  provisions.  It  does  not 
require  new  negotiation  nor  further  indem- 
nification to  Panama.  It  protects  against  bi- 
ological catastrophe  and  avoids  the  danger 
of  disastrous  slides.  It  can  be  constructed  at 
a  relatively  low  cost  and  would  fuUy  pre- 
serve the  economic  Interests  of  the  Pana- 
manian people.  These  major  considerations 
of  the  Terminal  Lake  Proposal  cannot  be 
ignored. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  not  obsolete,  but  Is 
quickly  approaching  the  capacity  saturation 
point.  The  needed  capacity  and  improve- 
ments can  be  secured  by  the  means  of  addi- 
tional and  adequate  locks  along  with  more 
water  for  lockages  and  maintenance  of  chan- 
nel depths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  major  consid- 
eration is  a  Constitutional  one.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  vests  the  power 
to  dispose  of  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Congress  and  not 
In  the  treaty-making  power  delegated  to  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  The  negotiations 
of  the  1967  proposed  canal  treaties  ignored 
this  Constitutional  provision  which  was  ob- 
served In  the  1955  treaty  calling  for  the 
transfer  of  valuable  railroad  property  to 
Panama — and  continue  to  ignore  it  on  the 
current  negotiations.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  jealously  guarding  its  preroga- 
tives, and  is  alert  to  the  Indicated  CJonstl- 
tuttonal  requirement.  This  we  can  see  by 
the  large  number  of  Panama  Canal  sov- 
ereignty resolutions  that  have  been  intro- 
duced In  the  House  opposing  any  surrender 
in  Panama.  The  Canal  2^ne  and  Canal  are 
a  territorial  possession  and  property  of  the 
United  States  and  so  they  must  remain  untU 
Congress  decrees  otherwise. 

The  situation  in  the  Isthmus  represents 
a  great  challenge  to  the  United  States  and 
Its  leaders.  The  only  reasonable  course  of 
action  for  our  government  to  follow  is  to 
continue  to  maintain  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
Terminal  Lake  solution  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Canal.  Representative  Daniel 
Flood  and  I  have  Introduced  Identical  meas- 
ures, which  would  authorize  the  completion 
of  construction  of  the  Third  Locks  Project 
adapted  to  include  the  principals  of  the 
Terminal  Lake  Plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  wiU  benefit 
Panama  and  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
as  well  as  UjS.  shipping.  It  will  terminate 
the  long  conflict  and  enable  planners  to  con- 
centrate on  establishing  the  best  canal  for 
shipping  transit  with  the  fewest  compUca- 
tions.  If  the  Panama  Canal  Is  to  remain  in 
continued  operation  and  grow  in  efficiency, 
then  it  must  remain  under  the  sovereignty 
and  control  of  the  United  States. 

STATKICZMT     BT     RXPaxSKNTATIVK     Danixl     J. 

nxxw 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  a  witneas  before  this  sub- 
mlttee  on  two  prevloaa  occasions,  flrvt,  on 
June  17,  1965,  In  the  •uoceasful  effort  to  save 
tbe  Panama  Railroad  from  liquidation  and, 
second,  on  June  «,  19M.  In  <9posttlon  to  ths 
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enactment  of  PubUe  Lftw  88-100  ftuthortzlii? 
tbe  study  of  the  lon^  prMtotaraHiMd  objcc- 
tlre  tor  a  se*  level  canai,  I  ■jn  gl»d  to  be  with 
you  again  to  (UseoaB  far  mon  yttal  i^ecta 
of  the  Isthmian  subject.  Because  the  status, 
tbe  United  States  In  oontrol  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  la  under  attack  and 
is  destined  to  receiTe  much  attention  la  the 
future,  I  shall  address  my  testimony  largtiy 
to  the  historical  foundations  of  United  States 
Isthmian  canal  policy  and  the  supremely  im- 
portant matter  of  retaining  our  undiluted 
sorerelgnty  over  the  indispensable  protective 
frame  of  the  Panama  Canal  known  as  the 
Canal  Zone. 

BASIS  rOB  DZEP  INTEaZSTS  IN  INTEBOCEANIC 
CAMAL  PaoaL.SMS 

For  many  years  I  have  been  studying  Pan- 
ama Canal  history  and  problems  and  made 
numerous  addresses  in  and  out  of  tbe  Con- 
gress on  this  complex  matter.  Tbe  deeper 
that  I  have  delved  Into  It  the  more  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  vision  and  wisdom 
ot  those  great  leaders,  who,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  formulated  our  Isthmian 
Canal  poUdee.  They  were  Rear  Admiral  John 
a.  Walker,  John  Bassett  Moore,  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  War  William 
Howard  Taft,  John  P.  Stevens,  Oeorge  W. 
Ooetlials,  and  above  all,  President  Theodore 
Roceevelt. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
have  asked  me  what  is  the  explanation  for 
my  long  time  interest  In  Interoceanic  canal 
problems,  I  wish  to  say  that  during  my  boy- 
hood in  Wllkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
Presldent  Roosevelt  used  to  be  an  occasional 
guest  in  my  home.  He  spent  many  hours 
describing  how  the  Canal  Zone  was  acquired 
and  bis  problems  in  launching  tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  he  viewed 
as  comparable  in  geo-political  significance 
with  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Thus  he  be- 
came my  youthful  Ideal  and  created  a  life- 
time Intoest  on  my  part  in  Isthmian  Canal 
policy  questions  for  which  I  have  always  been 
grateful. 

CANAL    ZONK    AND    PANAMA    CANAL    INSEPAKABLZ 

The  Panama  Canal  enterprise  consists  of 
two  inseparable  parts:  (1)  the  Canal  Itself, 
and  (2)  its  absolutely  necessary  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory.  The  two 
great  canal  Issues  now  before  the  nation 
are:  (1)  the  transcedent  key  Issue  of  re- 
taining United  States  undiluted  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  (2)  the  Important 
project  of  modemlring  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  by  the  construction  of  a  third  set  of 
larger  locks  for  larger  vessels  adapted  to  In- 
clude the  principles  of  the  strongly  supported 
Terminal  Lake  Plan,  which  was  developed  In 
the  Panama  Canal  organization  as  the  res\ilt 
of  World  War  II  experience.  All  other  Issues, 
however  important,  are  Irrelevant  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  confuse  or  further  delay 
projjer  consideration  of  the  two  pertinent 
ones. 

Unfortunately,  the  handling  of  the  two 
principle  Issues  has  been  greatly  complicated 
by  radical  Panamlan  attacks  on  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  ex- 
humation of  the  corpse  of  the  old  con- 
troversy over  types  of  canal — high  level  lake- 
lock  versus  sea  level  tidal  lock.  Because  of 
the  prime  importance  of  the  question  of 
sovereignty,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Its  evolution  Is  essential  for  reachmg  wise 
decisions. 

EXCLUSIVB    D^.    COMTBOL    IN    PEKPETUITT    BASED 
OM   HISTOBT 

The  present  statu*  of  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory traces  back  to  tbe  1901  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  that  ended  half  a  century  of 
ooniUct  ovw  canal  routaa.  In  line  with  that 
agreement,  the  United  State*  made  the  long 
rang*  ccaMBttmeBt  to  eonatmct  and  opw- 
ate  an  Xathanlan  canal  \in<Ser  lt«  exclusive 
control  In  accordance  with  the  niles  set  forth 
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In  tbe  1888  Convention  of  Constantmople  for 
the  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Hay-Paunoefote 
''^"»»**y  *••  being  negotiated,  our  govern- 
ment was  conducting  a  major  investigation 
by  an  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  Ex- 
ploration with  Rear  Admbm  Walker,  one  of 
our  ablest  naval  officers  of  his  time,  as  presi- 
dent. In  the  supplementary  report  of  that 
commission  on  January  18,  1902,  recom- 
mendmg  the  oonstructtmi  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  made  the  following  highly  sig- 
nificant recommendation  that  merits  study: 

"The  grant  (for  an  Isthmian  Canal)  must 
not  be  for  a  terra  of  years,  but  In  perpetuity, 
and  a  strip  of  territory  from  ocean  to  ocean 
of  sufficient  width  must  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  In  this  strip 
the  United  States  must  have  the  right  to 
enforce  police  regulations,  preserve  order, 
protect  property  rights,  and  exercise  such 
other  powers  as  are  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary." (Sen.  Doc.  No.  123,  57th  Congress.  1st 
Session,  p.  9.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  resulting  convention  of  Novem- 
ber 18.  1903.  following  the  Panama  Resolution 
of  November  3,  Panama  granted  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity  the  "use,  occupation  and 
control  •  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  for  the 
"construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection"  of  the  Panama  Canal 
with  full  "sovereign  rights'  power  and  au- 
thority" within  the  Zone  to  the  "entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power 
or  authority,"  This  was  the  Indispensable 
agreement  under  which  the  United  States 
undertook  the  great  task  of  completing  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
subsequent  operation  and  defense,  which  is 
binding  on  the  United  States  as  fully  as  on 
Panama.  ( Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty.  Articles 
II  and  III.  quoted  in  Foreign  Relations,  1904, 
pp.  643-61.) 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  not  acciden- 
tal. Our  leaders  at  that  time  had  studied  the 
history  of  the  Isthmus  and  understood  the 
problems  that  would  be  involved  in  such  un- 
dertaking in  a  land  of  frightful  disease  and 
endemic  revolution.  They  realized  that  the 
United  States  could  not  accept  responsibility 
without  complete  authority  as  best  stated  In 
Article  III  of  the  1903  Treaty.  Just  as  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty  bind  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity  to  maintain,  operate  and 
defend  the  canal,  they  are  likewise  binding 
on  Panama  to  recognize  their  validity.  More- 
over, except  for  the  prompt  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  independence  of  the 
Province  of  Panama  following  the  Panama 
Revolution  of  November  3,  1903,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  could  never  have  survived  and 
the  Panama  Canal  would  never  have  been 
constructed.  (For  addiUonal  information  see 
Earl  Harding,  The  Untold  Story  of  Panama. 
New  York:  Athene  Press,  1964.) 

TTNITVD  STATES  ACQUIBXD  OWmCBSMIP  OT  ALL 
PRIVATELT  OWNED  LAND  AND  PBOPEBTT  IN  THE 
ZONE 

In  addition  to  the  grant  of  full  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  XTnited  States  obtained  title  by 
purchase  of  all  privately  owned  lai^d  and 
property  in  the  territory  from  individual 
property  owners,  making  the  Canal  Zone  the 
most  costly  territorial  acquisition  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  (Ho.  Doc.  No.  474. 
S9th  Congress,  p.  361.) 

These  purchases  Included  all  works  of  the 
French  Panama  Canal  Company  and  all  the 
stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  the 
latter  then  a  New  York  Corporation. 

ZXCLUSIVK  VJ&.  CONTBOL  OVXB  CANAL  ZONE  BEC- 
OCNIZXD    BT  PANAMA.   1B04 

When  was  excltistve  oontrol  by  tbe  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zona  reeogniaed  by 
Panama?  lliia  was  done  on  >fay  25.  1904.  In  a 
note   by   Secretary  ot   Oovemment    Tcanas 

Arias,  which  stated :  "The  Government  of  the 


RepubUc  of  Panama  considers  that  upon  the 
exchange  erf  ratification  of  the  treaty  for 
opening  an  Interoceanic  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  lU  Jurisdiction  ceased 
over  the  Zone.  .  ."  That  exchange  occurred 
on  February  26,  1904.  In  Washington. 

SECRXTABT     HAT    CLABITIBS    aOVEBZIGNTT    QUES- 
TION,   1S04 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  in  the  1903  Treaty 
when  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama 
Jose  D.  de  Obaldla.  In  a  note  to  Secretary  of 
State  Hay  on  August  11,  1904,  raised  the 
sovereignty  issue.  (Foreign  ReUtions.  1904, 
pp.  598-607.)  In  reply  to  the  Panamanian 
Government's  contention  that  the  works 
"construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection"  of  the  canal  as  used 
in  the  treaty  constituted  a  "limitation  on  the 
grant."  Secretary  Hay.  on  October  24,  1904, 
wrote  a  comprehensive  reply  that  is  still 
classic.  (Ibid.,  pp.  613-30.) 

In  this  reply  Secretary  Hay  explained  thav 
the  words,  "for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of  said  canal"  were  not  intended  as  a  "limita- 
tion on  grant"  but  were  a  "declaration  of  the 
inducement  prompting  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama to  make  the  grant."  (Ibid.,  p.  614.)  He 
then  asserted  that  the  "great  object  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  treaty  is  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  construct  the  canal  by  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  of  the  United 
States — funds  created  by  the  collection  of 
taxes.  .  ."  (Ibid.,  p.  616.)  Though  Secretary 
Hay  in  this  note  did  refer  to  Panama  as  the 
"titular  sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone,"  he  de- 
clared that  such  sovereign  is  "mediatized  by 
its  own  acts,  solemnly  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed by  treaty  stipulations,  Induced  by  a 
desire  to  make  possible  the  completion  of  a 
great  work  which  will  confer  Inestimable  ben- 
efit on  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  "  He  also  stated  that  It 
was  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  country  con- 
templating the  abandonement  of  such  a 
"high  and  honorable  position,  in  order  to 
engage  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  what  at  best 
Is  a  "barren  scepter'."   (Ibid.,  p.  615.) 

In  addition,  the  evidence  Is  conclusive  that 
under  no  circuntstances  would  the  United 
States  have  assumed  the  grave  responsibility 
maintaining,  operating,  sanitating  and  pro- 
tecting the  Panama  Canal  In  an  area  no- 
torlus  for  tropical  disease  and  endless  tur- 
moil under  a  weak  and  helpless  emergent 
government  except  for  the  grant  of  full  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal. 

SECRXTABT    OF    WAR    TAFT    EXPRESSES    HIS    VIEWS 
ON     CANAL     SOVEREICNTT,     1»05— 06 

When  discussing  the  question  of  United 
States  power  on  the  Isthmus  on  January  12, 
1905.  In  a  report  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  War  Taft  made  the 
following  statement: 

"The  truth  is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  necessary  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  protection 
of  the  Canal,  the  very  form  in  which  these 
attributes  are  conferred  in  the  treaty  seems 
to  preserve  the  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
as  we  have  conceded  to  us  complete  Judicial 
and  police  power  and  control  over  the  2^ne 
ttnd  the  two  pcttts  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  I 
can  sec  no  reason  for  creating  a  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  by 
quarreling  over  that  which  is  dear  to  them 
but  which  to  us  is  of  no  re«l  moment  what- 
ever." (Quoted  in  Hearings  before  Senate 
Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals,  1907,  Vol. 
in.  p.  2899.)  This  statentent  referred  to 
Panamanian  claims  of  being  tbe  token 
sovereign  of  tbe  Canal  Zone. 

Again  on  April  18,  1906.  when  commenting 
on  Article  HI  of  tb*  1903  Treaty  in  tesU- 
mony  before  a  Senate  Coaunlttce,  Secretary 
Taft  stated: 

"It  is  peculiar  In  not  conferring  aoverelgn- 
ty  direcUy  upon,  tbe  United  SUtea.  but  in 
giving  to  the  United  States  the  power  which 
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It  would  have  if  It  were  sovereign.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  obvious  implication  that  a  mere 
titular  sovereignty  is  leaeived  In  the  Pana- 
manian Government.  Now.  I  agree  that  to 
the  Anglo-Saxton  mind  a  titular  sovereignty 
Is  like  ...  a  barren  ideality,  but  to  the 
Spamsh  or  Latin  mind,  poetic  and  senti- 
mental, enjoying  the  intellectual  refine- 
ments, and  dwelling  much  on  names  and 
forms,  it  la  by  no  means  unimportant." 
(Hearings  before  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
teroceanic Canals,  April  18,  1900,  Vol.  m.  p. 
2527.) 

TTiese  were  courteous  efforts  by  Secretary 
Taft  to  sooth  the  sensibilities  of  our  Pana- 
manian frlenxls  but  never  with  the  thought 
or  purpose  of  surrendering  the  actual,  nec- 
essary and  exclusive  sovereign  rights,  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  over 
both  the  Canal  and  Its  Indl^enaable  pro- 
tective frame  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  term 
"titular  sovereignty"  means  nothing  m(»« 
than  a  reversionary  Interest  on  the  part  of 
Panama  in  the  sole  event  the  United  States 
should  abandon  the  Panama  Canal  as  in  the 
case  of  tlve  execution  of  a  reversionary  deed 
of  property  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  Hence, 
there  can  never  be  any  reversion  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama  unless  our  country 
abandons  the  canal  enterprise,  which  in- 
cludes the  Zone. 

Unfortunately,  many  writers  have  quoted 
Secretary  Tkft  out  of  oontezt  and  this  prac- 
tice has  led  to  much  public  eonfnUon  as  to 
precis^  what  be  said  and  meant.  Some  of 
thU  eonfoBlon  Is  not  accidental  especially  on 
ttaa  part  otf  certain  n<nrlals  at  our  gorem- 
ment  wbo  through  moUves  of  mprssement 
have  porsued  a  weak  and  unreaUstle  course. 
PKxsnmrr-ELXCT  tatt  ncFBASiais  nscxssitt 
ros  ruLZ.  vji.  canal  contbol,   leee 

After  Secretary  Taffs  election  as  Presi- 
dent. Panama  Canal  construction  was  well 
underway.  In  an  address  on  tbe  work  at 
New  Orleans  on  February  9.  190B,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect made  the  following  remain : 

"Beoauae  under  tbe  treaty  with  Panama 
we  are  enUtled  to  exercise  all  the  sovefcignty 
[In  the  Canal  Zone]  and  aU  the  rights  ot 
soverelcnty  that  we  would  exercise  if  we 
were  soveiclsn.  and  Panama  Is  esduded  from 
exercising  any  rights  to  the  contrary  of  those 
conceded  to  ns  .  .  .  that  is  a  ticklish  argu- 
ment, but  I  do  not  care  whether  It  is  cv  not. 
We  are  tbcre.  We  have  the  right  to  gorcm 
that  strip,  and  we  are  gotng  to  govern  it. 
And  wniiowt  the  right  to  govern  tbe  strips 
and  wltbout  tbe  power  to  BMike  tbe  laws  In 
tbat  mxlp  bend,  all  of  them,  to  ttke  oonstroe- 
tlon  ot  the  Oanal,  we  would  not  bave  been 
within  a  OT  3  or  4  years,  hardly,  of  where  we 
are  In  tbe  eonstruetlon."  (Ho.  Doc.  No.  474. 
88th  Oongreas,  p.  62.) 

Those  unqualified  words  of  President — 
elect  Taft  are  even  more  applicable  today 
than  in  1909.  for  the  Panama  Okial  has  be- 
oocae  one  of  the  greatest  maritime  croas- 
roads  in  the  world  with  an  estimated  tran- 
sit total  In  ir71  of  15,S00  vessels,  which  la  an 
average  of  42.6  per  day.  (Hearings  before 
Sub  Committee  of  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations for  1972,  Pt.  2.  p.  312.) 

PBBSmKNT  TATT  OTTTUNBS  IT.&.  POLICT  ON  CAMAL 
ZONX  SOVBaWlCNTT  AND  JXJBISOICTION,   1910 

Again  as  President  of  tbe  United  States  on 
November  16,  1910.  while  attendii^  a  ban- 
quet given  by  tbe  President  of  Fauuna,  Mr. 
Taft  made  this  slgnincant  statsment: 

"We  are  here  to  construct,  "•■Wttiin.  op- 
erate, and  defend  a  world  Canal,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  ot  your  country,  and  you 
have  given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
Jurtsdlettoii  over  the  part  of  your  country 
occupied  by  that  canal  to  enable  us  to  do  this 
effecUvely."  {CoMol  Kecord.  Vol.  IV,  (Nov.  23, 
1910),  p.  100.) 

This  was  not  an  exoerdae  In  banquet  eom- 
radery  bat  an  wnrhsHenged  statement  dt 
policy  as  to  the  Panama  Canal  cntatprlse  by 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
policy  Is  now  being  bitterly  assailed  by  an 
unconstitutional  government  in  Panama 
founded  by  fbrce  and  violence  and  which 
might  be  superseded  at  any  time  by  a  Con- 
stitutional government  that  would  reverse 
the  policy  of  the  revolutionary  regime. 

Again  on  December  5, 1912,  pursuant  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  and  In  conform- 
ity with  treaty  provisions.  President  Taft  In 
an  Executive  order  declared  that — 

"All  land  and  land  under  water  within  the 
limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  Tor  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  pro- 
tection and  samtation  of  the  Panama  Canal." 
(Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca.  1971,  Vol.  17,  p. 
306.) 

There  are  greater  needs  for  this  area  now 
than  there  were  at  that  time.  In  fact  tbe 
Canal  Zone  Territory  should  be  extended  by 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  River  that  provides  the  summit  level 
water  supply  as  was  once  recommended  by 
General  Clarence  Edwards  when  he  was  in 
command  of  U.S.  Forces  on  the  Isthmus. 

SECRETABT    OF    STATE    RU6ITES    DEFENDS    U.S. 
BOVEXEIGNTT    OVER    CANAL    ZONE,    isa3 

In  early  1923  the  Panama  Government  at- 
tempted to  reopen  negotiations  for  a  new 
canal  treaty  (Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States.  1923,  Vol.  H,  pp.  638-48).  Secretary 
of  State  Hughes  studied  the  history  oT  our 
relations  with  Panama,  called  in  the  Pana- 
manian Minister  and,  with  a  refreshing  de- 
gree of  candor,  stated  that  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment "coxild  not  and  would  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  affecting  Its  full  right  to  deal 
with  the  Canal  Zone  under  Article  IH  of  the 
Treaty  of  1903  as  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  to  tbe  entire  exclusion 
of  any  sovereign  rights  or  authority  on  the 
part  of  Panama."  To  this  he  added  that,  "it 
was  an  absolute  futiUty  for  tbe  Panamanian 
Govenuncnt  to  expect  any  American  Admin- 
istration, no  matter  what  it  was,  any  Pres- 
ident or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to  sur- 
render any  part  of  theee  rights  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  under  tbe  Treaty 
<rf  19«S."  (fb«d.  p.  fM.) 

That  fortbrlgbtness  on  the  part  of  Secre- 
tary Hughes  met  with  the  sttuatkm  for  many 
years.  The  present  Secretary  erf  State  should 
speak  a«t  with  ttke  candor  in  defense  ot  our 
Just  and  tndtspensabl*  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  Tbe  argument  made  that  tbe 
United  States  does  not  need  aU  the  Canal 
Eone  teiTttory  to  protect  the  Canal  is  unreal- 
Istie  bacaase  any  part  of  It  adgbt  be  needed 
In  time  at  war  to  create  defenses  and  to  de- 
ploy the  protective  forces  for  tbe  Canal  and 
Panama  Itself. 

During  tbe  construcUoo  of  the  Canal  the 
State  Department  did  not  control  policy  as 
regards  tbe  Canal  Zone,  and  oonstructian 
went  forward  eSectlvtiy  and  expeditiously. 
After  the  completion  erf  the  Canal  the  State 
Department  got  its  noee  into  the  tent  and 
finally  its  body.  Ever  since  it  has  muddled  our 
Isthmian  policy  by  weakness,  timidity  and 
vacillation,  rendering  some  ot  the  conse- 
quent problems  almost  beyond  solution. 

HULL-ALFARO   TREATY 1B36-I«a9    STARTED    OTTB 

CBEAT  6IVKAWAT  PBOCBAW 

Because  of  tbe  economic  support  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  full  effects  of  the  Great 
Depression  of  1929  were  not  felt  in  Panama 
until  1932  when  they  stimulated  agitations 
for  a  new  treaty.  With  the  change  of  admin- 
istrations in  the  United  States  in  1933  our 
government  weakened  as  to  the  earlier  c^clal 
positions  taken  by  President  Tbeodore  Roose- 
velt, Secretaries  Hay  and  Hughes,  and  nego- 
tiated the  HuB-Alfsro  Treaty  of  1936  with 
Panama, 

Because  of  a  strong  oppositton  In  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  not  ratified  until  1939  Just  before 
the  start  of  World  War  IL  In  this  treaty,  the 
United  States  made  important  concessions 
to  Panama,  which  Included  tbe  construction 


of  a  TTans-Isthmlan  highway  in  Panama  ex- 
tending through  the  Canal  Zone  to  Colon, 
giving  Panama  Jurisdiction  over  that  high- 
way In  the  Zone,  renunciation  o*  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
for  Canal  ptupoees,  and  surrender  of  VS. 
authority  to  malntkin  public  order  In  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  adjacent 
areas.  In  a  realistic  sense  this  treaty  was  the 
start  of  our  great  giveaway  programs,  causing 
serious  dlfflcultlee  In  obtaining  military  bases 
in  Panama  for  defending  the  Panama  Canal 
In  World  War  II  and  creating  dangerous 
precedents.  A  positive  result  of  the  treaty, 
however,  was  that  Panama  recognised  that 
the  word  "maintenance'  'In  Artlde  I  of  the 
treaty  allowed  "expansion  and  new  construc- 
tion" when  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty,  that  is,  for  the  maintenance,  op- 
eration, sanitation  and  protection  of  the  ex- 
isting Canal. 

It  was  under  this  authority  that  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  for  the  Third  Locks 
Project  soon  afterward  and  on  which  more 
than  $76,000,000  was  expended  before  it  was 
suspended  in  May  1942  liecause  of  more  ur- 
gent war  requirements.  The  tiseful  work  ac- 
complished on  this  project  Included  huge 
lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun  and  Miraflores 
for  the  proposed  larger  locks,  which  could  be 
used  for  the  modernization  of  tbe  exist- 
ing canal;  and  for  which  a  new  treaty  would 
be  unnecessary. 

CHAPIlV-rABBBCA    TSXATT    nrBTBEB    WXAKXMS 
JXTXimCAL  STBOCTOBX.   I9SS 

By  1953  agltatloiis  were  wen  underway  in 
Panama  for  the  Chapin-Fftbrega  Treaty, 
which  without  adequate  understanding  or 
debate,  was  ratified  in  1955.  This  treaty  gave 
further  concessions  to  Panama,  indndlng 
provisions  for  the  construction  by  tbe  United 
States  of  a  free  bridge  across  tbe  Oanal  at 
Balboa  to  supersede  the  Thatcher  ^rry,  re- 
linquishment of  the  right  to  enforce  health 
and  sanitation  ordinances  in  the  ctttes  of 
Panama  and  Col6n,  and  the  cession  to  Pan- 
ama without  any  compensation  whatever  of 
the  terminal  3rards  and  passenger  stations 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  last  was  a  dear 
violation  of  the  Thomson-Urnitia  Treaty  of 
1914-22  with  CoiombU,  which  gives  that 
coTintry  Important  rights  In  the  use  of  both 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Railroad. 

The  1956  Treaty  completed  tbe  wtthdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  Panama  to  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  Canal  Zone  but  <Dd  not 
alter  the  basic  soTereignty  and  perpetuity 
provisions  of  the  1803  Tteaty  as  regards 
United  States  exdusive  sovereign  control  In 
perpetuity  of  the  Canal  enterprise,  which  in- 
cludes the  Zone. 

SECBXTART    OP    STATE   JOHN    rOSTEB   DULLES  DE- 
FENDS  U.8.  POSITION   AT  PANAMA,   ISJS 

FUkywing  tbe  natlonallaatlon  by  Egypt  in 
1956  of  tbe  Sues  Canal,  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  whose  connections  with 
the  Panama  Canal  dated  back  to  World  War 
I,  issued  sn  order  that  no  oOcer  <rf  the  UJ3. 
Foreign  Service,  in  conversation,  speaking 
or  writing,  was  to  equate  the  status  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  that  of  the  Suea  Canal, 
and    that    violators    would    be    disciplined 

(CONGBESSIONAL    RSCO^.    VOl.     Ill,    pt.     19,    p. 

25974) .  That  order  was  the  last  strong  state- 
ment by  a  Secretary  ot  State  as  regards  U.S. 
sovereignty,  over  the  Canal  Zone.  Secretary 
Dulles'  successors,  less  conscious  of  the  reali- 
ties Involved,  gradually  weakened  and  the  ag- 
gresstveneas  of  Panamanian  radicals  corre- 
spondingly Increased.  No  high  oOlclal  of  our 
govemment  spoke  out  as  they  should  have 
done.  Thus  matters  took  their  retrogressive 
course. 

U.S.    FORMAL   RECOCNrnON    OP   PANAMA   TTrULAB 
SOVEBEICNTT     LBASa     TO     HXAVKB     BBMANOS, 

less 

On  May  2,  1868.  tiiere  was  an  organlaed 
mob  invasion  into  the  Canal  Zone  called  Op- 
eration  Sovereignty.   Bed  led  Panamantsn 
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University  students  planted  73  Panama  flags 
at  various  spots  in  tint  Zone,  Including  some 
squarely  In  front  oi  the  Canal  Administra- 
tion Building.  Instead  ot  acting  promptly  to 
arrest  and  punish  the  ti«q>asaers,  our  re- 
sponsible authorities  naively  ignored  the  in- 
cidents as  youthful  pranks.  Instead  of 
pranks  they  were  probes  of  our  govern- 
ment's will  power  to  stand  up  for  the  Just 
and  Indispensable  rights  of  the  United 
States  at  Panama. 

Soon  afterward,  during  a  July  12-16  visi- 
tation in  the  Canal  Zone  by  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower.  President  Ernesto  de  la  Ouardia, 
Jr.,  told  him  that  flying  the  Panama  flag  in 
the  Zone  would  promote  cooperation.  That 
was  a  very  suave  statement. 

Following  the  riots  of  November  3,  1959. 
which  required  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army  to 
protect  the  Canal  Zone  from  mob  invasion. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Livingston  T.  Mer- 
chant visited  the  Isthmus  and,  under  in- 
structions, publicly  announced  that  the 
United  States  recognized  Panama's  titular 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  but,  quite 
Bignlflcantly.  did  not  deflne  that  term. 

As  predicted  by  me  in  the  Congress  at  the 
time  that  disingenuous  action  did  not  be- 
g\ill»  Panamanian  radicals  but  simply 
whetted  their  appetites  for  more  concessions. 

VX.  CONGBKSS  opposes  SintBXNDESS  AT  PANAMA, 
1960 

Reactions  in  the  Congress  were  quickly 
forthcoming.  On  February  3,  1960,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  383  to  13.  apposed  the  formal  display  of 
the  Panama  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  In  a 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  did  not  act.  As  a  follow 
up  to  the  resolution,  the  House,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  unanimously  adopted  the  Gross 
Amendment  to  the  1961  Department  of 
Commerce  Appropriations  Bill  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  funds  under  that  appropria- 
tion for  the  formal  display  of  the  flag  of 
Panama  In  the  Zone.  The  Senate  accepted 
this  amendment  and  It  became  law. 

As  early  as  April  30,  1960,  I  predicted  in 
an  address  in  the  House  that  soon  after  the 
Congress  adjourned  there  would  be  an  order 
from  the  President  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Department,  author- 
izing the  display  of  the  Panama  flag  In  the 
Zone. 

Later,  on  June  33,  1960,  I  addressed  the 
Hoiise,  stressing  the  problems  that  would 
follow  as  the  resiUt  of  the  hoisting  of  the 
Panama  flag  in  the  Zone  territory  and  warn- 
ing the  Congress  that  elements  In  the  State 
Department  were  planning  to  authorize  It. 
Next,  on  June  30.  I  wrote  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  apprising  him  of  these 
facts,  urging  blm  to  clean  out  the  responsible 
elements  In  his  department,  and  warning  him 
that  should  the  Panama  flag  be  displayed 
in  the  Canal  Zone  under  his  authorization 
members  of  the  House  would  press  for  his 
Impeachment.  His  reply  was  evasive.  (Con- 
CKXssiONAi.  Rxcoao  (86th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.) ,  vol. 
106,  pt.  14,  p.  18872.) 

PKESmENT    EISKNHOWEB    STCIKXS    D.3.    FLAG    IN 
CANAL  ZONC,  SEPTEMBZK  17,  1960 

Just  as  predicted,  on  September  17.  1960, 
soon  after  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 
President  Eisenhower,  without  Congre&sional 
sanction  and  using  emergency  funds  from 
the  Department  of  State,  In  a  mistaken  ges- 
ture of  friendship,  naively  authorized  the 
formal  display  of  the  Panama  Flag  in  one 
place  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  Shaler's  Triangle 
as  "visual  evidence"  of  Panama's  titular  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Zone  but  did  not  deflne  the 
terms,  which,  as  already  pointed  out.  Is  of 
purely  reversionary  character.  Also  as  pre- 
dicted, Panamanians  took  this  display  not  as 
evidenoe  ot  titular  ■orarelgnty,  but  aa  an  of- 
ficial admission  by  the  United  States  of  its 
recognition  of  Panama's  full  sovereignty  over 
the    Zone    Territory.     (O.    Bernard    Noble, 


Christian    A.    Herter,    New    York:     Cooper 
Square  PubllshM*.  Inc.,   1970,  p.  200.) 

To  avoid  confusion  the  word  sovereignty 
means  the  state  or  quality  of  having  supreme 
power  of  dominion.  Could  there  be  any  better 
statvis  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone 
than  that  under  the  full  sovereign  control 
of  the  United  States  with  the  avoidance  of 
all  problems  of  extra  territoriality?  For  such 
sovereignty  there  can  be  only  one  flag  and 
that  is  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

PANAMANIAN     MOBS     ASSAtTLT     CANAL     ZONE 
JANUABT   1964 

Did  the  1960  display  by  President  Elsen- 
hower appease  Panamanian  radicals?  It  did 
not  but  simply  served  to  open  a  Pandora 
Box  of  more  unrealistic  and  impossible  de- 
mands. The  Panama  flag  display  was  extend- 
ed by  President  Elsenhower's  successors. 
President  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  They  cul- 
minated In  a  massive  Red  led  mob  invasion 
of  the  Canal  Zone  during  January  9-12.  1964. 
again  requiring  the  use  of  our  armed  forces 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the 
Canal  Itself.  In  retaliation,  Panama  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  brought  charges  against  the  United 
States  of  "aggression"  against  Panama. 

Here  I  would  like  to  stress  that  not  one 
United  States  soldier  left  the  Canal  Zone  but 
simply  defended  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
the  Canal  with  the  result  that  there  was  no 
interruption  of  transit  despite  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disorders.  This  was  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  of  hav- 
ing United  States  citizens  In  security  posi- 
tions, and  having  a  protective  strip  framing 
the  Canal. 

PBESISENT     JOHNSON     ACCEDES    TO     RADICAL 
PANAMANIAN    DEMANDS,     1964 

After  President  Johnson  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  the  necessary  facts  about  the 
Panamanian  mob  attack,  on  January  14,  1964. 
he  took  a  strong  Initial  stand  for  exercising 
United  States  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  stating  that  our  country  had  a  "recog- 
nized treaty  obligation  to  operate  the  Canal 
efflciently  and  securely,  and  (that)  we  in- 
tend to  honor  that  obligation  in  the  interest 
of  all  who  depend  upon  it."  (Conoeessional 
Recoeo  (88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.),  vol.  110.  pt.  1, 
p.  426.)  For  this  candor  he  was  widely  com- 
mended at  home  and  abroad  despite  the 
position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  1956  in 
opposition  to  the  British-French  reoccupa- 
tton  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Unfortunately,  after  this  Initial  policy 
statement  be  apparently  fell  into  the  clutches 
of  Department  of  State  miners  and  sappers 
and  reversed  his  original  position.  Conse- 
quently, on  December  18.  1964,  after  restora- 
tion of  normal  relations  with  Panama,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  completed  an  intensive  policy 
review  with  respect  to  the  present  and  future 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  that  he  had  reached 
two  decisions: 

First,  to  press  forward  with  Panama  and 
other  Interested  governments  for  a  sea  level 
canal;  and  second,  to  negotiate  an  entirely 
new  canal  treaty  for  the  existing  Panama 
Canal. 

Legislation  to  authorize  an  investigation  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  canal  of  sea  level  design 
was  obtained — Public  Law  88-609.  approved 
September  22.  1964.  Robert  B.  Anderson  was 
assigned  to  head  that  study.  Later,  Mr.  An- 
derson was  appointed  as  chief  US.  Negotiator 
for  the  proposed  treaty  negotiations,  thus 
holding  two  positions  at  the  same  time. 

NEW    CANAL    TKEATtES    PROPOSED,     1967 

On  June  26,  1967,  President  Johnson  and 
President  Marco  A.  Robles  of  Panama  JolnUy 
announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached 
on  three  proposed  new  canal  treaties  as 
follows: 

The  first  covering  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent canal  would  have  (1)  abrogated  the 
Treaty  of  1908,   (3)   recognized  Panamanian 


sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  (3)  made 
Panama  an  active  partner  in  the  manage- 
ment and  defense  of  the  Canal,  (4)  increased 
toll  royalties  to  Panama,  and  (S)  eventually 
given  to  Panama  exclusive  possession  in  1999 
Lf  no  new  canal  were  constructed  at  U.S.  ex- 
pense or  soon  after  opening  of  a  sea  level 
canal  but  not  later  than  2009  if  a  new  canal 
were  built. 

The  second  treaty  for  a  canal  of  sea  level 
design  would  have  given  the  United  States  an 
option  for  20  years  after  ratification  to  start 
construction.  16  more  years  for  construction 
and  a  majority  membership  In  the  canal  au- 
thority for  60  years  after  opening  or  until 
2067.  whichever  was  earlier.  Additional  agree- 
ments to  fix  the  specific  conditions  for  its 
combinations  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
when  the  United  States  should  decide  to  ex- 
ecute its  option. 

The  third  treaty  for  defense  would  have 
provisions  for  the  continued  use  of  mintary 
bases  by  U.S.  Forces  In  Panama  for  6  years 
beyond  the  termination  date  of  the  proposed 
treaty  for  the  operation  of  the  existing  canal . 
If  a  new  canal  In  Panama  were  constructed 
the  military  base  rights  treaty  would  have  to 
be  extended  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty  for 
the  new  canal.  (Background  of  U.S.  Decision 
to  Resume  Panama  Canal  Treaty  Negotia- 
tions, Office  of  Interoceanlc  Canal  Negotia- 
tions. State  Department.  1971.) 

PROPOSED    1967  TREATIES  OPPOSED  IN  BOTH  PAN- 
AMA AND  THE  X7NITED  STATES 

Although  President  Johnson  did  msJce  a 
press  release  outlining  the  general  aims  of 
the  treaties,  the  governments  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama  withheld  publi- 
cation of  the  proposed  treaties  apparently 
with  the  hc^>e  that  they  would  be  ratified  by 
our  Senate  without  adequate  debate. 

Ferreted  out  through  the  Journalistic  Inla- 
tlve  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  published  In 
that  paper,  and  later  quoted  In  addresses  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ords of  July  17,  21  and  27.  1967,  they  aroused 
a  storm  of  protests  In  both  Panama  and  the 
United  States  as  well  as  In  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  which  are  large  users  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  So  strong  were  these  protests  that  the 
proposed  1967  treaties  were  never  signed. 

SEA     LEVEL     RXOMMENDA'TION     HINGES     ON    SUR- 
RENDER or  CANAL  ZONE,   1970 

On  December  1,  1970,  the  Anderson  panel 
submitted  voluminous  report  recommend- 
ing the  construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so- 
called  sea  level  design  entirely  In  Panamanian 
territory  about  10  miles  west  of  the  existing 
canal  at  an  Initially  estimated  cost  of  >3.888.- 
000.000  to  be  borne  by  United  States  tax- 
payers. This  figure  did  not  Include  the  cost 
of  the  rights  of  way  or  of  the  Inevitable  In- 
demnity to  Panama. 

Meantime.  In  line  with  Isthmian  revolu- 
tionary history,  the  Constitutional  govern- 
ment ot  Panama  was  overthrown  on  October 
11,  1968,  after  only  10  days  In  office,  by  a  mil- 
itary coup  and  a  provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  established.  This  eliminated  the 
Panama  National  Assembly  and  converted  Its 
spacious  building  into  government  offices. 
Eventually,  the  revolutionary  government, 
after  declaring  the  discredited  1967  treaties 
unacceptable,  sought  to  negotiate  new  ones 
and  our  government  acceded,  with  the  desig- 
nation of  the  same  Robert  B.  Anderson  as 
Chief  U.S.  Negotiator. 

Here  It  should  be  explained  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  of  sea  level  design  at  Pan- 
ama for  many  years  has  been  an  undisclosed 
objective  of  a  small  professional  engineer- 
ing-industrial group.  Including  manufac- 
turers of  heavy  earth  moving  machinery.  The 
recommendation  of  the  1970  Anderson  Report 
for  a  sea  level  canal  hinges  upon  the  sur- 
render of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  Moreover,  the  holding  of  the  position 
of  Chief  US.  Negotiator  by  the  same  person 
who  headed  the  negotiations  for  the  dlscred- 
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Ited  1967  treaties  and  the  sea  level  study 
creates  a  serious  conflict  of  interest  to  which 
the  Congress  should  be  fully  alert. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  United  States 
policy  of  exclusive  sovereign  control  over  tlte 
Canal  Zooe  was  the  avotdanoe  of  the  never 
ending  conflicts  and  recrimtnations  that  al- 
ways accompany  extra-territorial  rights.  TO 
speak  so  blunUy  as  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Panama  demands,  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  recent  years  has  been  dominated  by 
those  who  timidly  accept  as  valid  every  ma- 
jor claim  of  Pammnanlan  radicals  for  the  sur- 
render by  the  United  States  of  its  sovereignty 
over  tbc  canal  enterprtae  and  its  transfer  to 
Panama.  Such  action  would  undoubtedly  re- 
ault  In  the  Imjnedlatc  dominance  of  the 
Isthmus  Including  the  C&nal  Zone  by  Soviet 
powers  against  which  Panama  could  not  cope. 

LONG    RANGE    PANAMANIAN    AIMS 

Lest  there  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  long 
range  alms  of  the  Panama  Oovernment  as  to 
its  objectives,  on  April  29,  1958,  Ambassador 
Rlcardo  M.  Arias  of  Panama,  in  a  major  ad- 
dress at  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of 
Georgetown  University,  made  this  significant 
revelation : 

"The  foreign  policy  of  my  country  durli^ 
the  past  50  years  has  been  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort In  order  to  obtain  at  least  for  Panama, 
conditkms  similar  to  those  granted  to  Colom- 
bia In  January  1903."  (Ho.  Doc.  474.  89th  Con- 
gre&a.p.  23.) 

The  blacJunalUng  and  demogoglc  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Panama  would  have 
the  world  forget  the  history  ot  that  country : 
the  Panama  Revolution  uiider  the  guaranty 
of  the  United  States,  the  reasons  foe  the  1908 
Treaty  under  which  the  United  States  con- 
structed aiMl  has  subsequently  operated  and 
defeiMled  the  Panama  Canal,  tbc  transXorma- 
tlon  of  Panama  from  a  cesspoc^  of  disease  and 
penury  into  a  relatively  healthy  land  of  com- 
paraUve  prosperity,  t  nd  the  vast  sums  pro- 
vided by  our  government  for  canal  purposes. 
The  net  total  of  these  sums  includiog  de- 
fense, as  at  June  30,  1968,  was  more  than 
•5,000,000,000.  aU  provicted  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  Statea. 

All  the  facta  just  enumerated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  present  gorvemment  of  Panama 
would  ramove  from  the  mremory  of  n^xiklnd. 
The  United  States  can  well  stand  on  the 
record  that  it  has  DMide  at  Panama  in  deal- 
ing with  all  of  these  matters  and  trust  to 
history  for  vindlcatk>n. 

Manifestly.  Panama  cannot  eat  Its  cake 
and  have  it  also.  After  the  United  States 
built  the  canal  and  succesafully  operated  it 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  a  fly  by  night 
and  sanguinary  revolutionary  governixkent 
would  have  our  country  neglect  its  duty  to 
Its  taxpayers  and  surrender  the  lodlspensably 
necessary  protective  frame  of  the  Canal  to 
Panama  and  thus  enable  that  country  to 
expropriate  the  canal  itself  and  drive  us  from 
the  Isthmus.  The  present  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Panama  has  been  motivated 
by  a  complete  disregard  of  historical  verities 
and  Its  policy  of  truculence  and  impossible 
claims  has  undoubtedly  been  induced  by 
Soviet  assurances,  for  Soviet  experts  are  al- 
ready In  Panama.  This  always  happens  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations. 

WHT    MOT    STTRRaNDCR    TO    COLOMBIA    RATHXS 
THAN    PANAMA? 

In  response  to  the  ofSdaldom  In  our  gov- 
errunent  who  seem  determined  to  destroy  the 
1903  Treaty  and  surrender  our  just  rights, 
power  and  authority  at  Panama,  why  should 
not  such  surrender  be  made  to  Colombia, 
which  until  November  3.  190S,  was  the  sover- 
eign of  the  Isthmus  instead  of  Panama? 

Any  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal 
is  unthinkable;  hut  V  any  surrender  should 
be  made  It  should  be  to  Colombia,  of  which 
Panama  was  once  a  prorlnce,  azMl  not  to 
Panama. 


■BA    LXVn.    CANAL ^A    POLITICAL    MOVK 

In  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place  it  is 
Intarestlng  to  mte  titat  Colonel  John  P. 
SheSey,  fanner  Bxeeutive  Director  of  the 
recent  sea  lerel  stndtes  axid  now  of  the  Office 
of  Interaoeanic  Canal  Negotlatlona  In  the 
Department  of  State,  made  tbc  following  re- 
veaUng  statements  before  a  gathering  of 
marine  scientists  on  March  4,  1971,  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  : 

1.  "That  the  canal  Investigation  under 
Public  Law  88-600  calling  for  consideration 
of  the  long  range  Canal  program  originated 
with  the  State  Departnaent  following  the 
1964  riots  as  a  means  for  improving  treaty 
relationships  with  Panama. 

2.  That  President  Nixon  had  accepted  the 
final  1964  Johnson  cainal  treaty  policy. 

3.  That  the  main  prurpoee  of  the  sea  level 
proposal  was  to  obtain  "better  treaty  rela- 
tionships" with  Panama. 

4.  That  if  such  relationships  are  not  ob- 
tained the  project  is  not  warranted. 

5.  That  the  sea  level  prc^xisal  is  not  Justi- 
fied economically  and  that  it  "may  never  be 
constructed." 

6.  That  because  of  opposition  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama  the  1967  draft 
treaties  would  not  be  the  basts  for  future 
negotiations. 

7.  That  the  sea  level  proposal  was  recog- 
nized as  "ecologically  dangerous." 

8.  That  a  decision  to  construct  one  would 
be  a  "political"  dedslon. 

Could  there  be  more  shocking  grfm  y^gt^wg 
concerning  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance 
to  the  entire  world  than  those  just  enu- 
merated? {ComgressUmAl  Record,  March  34 
1971,  p.  7839.) 

PRrSIDENT   NTXOl*   ADOPTS   THE   FINAL   JOHNSON 

POLICT 

Tlie  latest  Information  on  the  canal  treaty 
situation  Is  that  President  Nixon,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  same  appeasement  officials  in  the 
State  Department  who  advised  President 
Johnson  and  whom  President  Nixon  In  his 
19G8  campaign  had  avowed  to  replace,  has 
established  objectives  similar  to  those  of  bis 
predecessor  as  modified  by  events  since  1967. 
This  information  is  that  the  "renewal  of  vio- 
lence in  Panama,  possibly  more  extensive 
than  experienced  in  1964.  might  be  unavoid- 
able if  the  treaty  objectives  considered  by 
the  Panamanian  people  to  be  reasonable  and 
Just  are  not  substantially  achieved."  This  Is 
complete  blackmail  on  the  part  of  the  Pan- 
ama Government,  which  today  !s  uncon- 
stitutional under  Panamanian  requirements. 

Though  averring  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  "no  intention  of  yielding  control  and  de- 
fense of  the  Canal  to  the  threat  of  violence." 
the  State  Department  view  is  that  it  is  in 
United  States  interest  to  demonstrate  again 
as  in  1907  our  "willingness  to  make  adjust- 
ments'* which  do  not  significantly  weaken  our 
rlghts  to  control  and  defend  the  canal  and 
that  it  would  be  difllcult  for  the  United 
States  to  "justify  itself  tn  world  forums'  in 
the  event  it  is  again  forced  to  "commit"  Us 
armed  forces  against  "Panamanian  incursion 
into  the  Canal  Zone."  (Background  ....  1971, 
op.  clt.)  Could  there  be  any  more  obvious 
double  Ulk?  The  United  States  did  not  com- 
mit Its  Armed  Forces  against  anybody. 

Such  statements  of  policy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  an  expression  of  willingness  to  surrender 
In  advance.  What  could  be  more  pusillani- 
mous or  unrealistic  than  this  State  De- 
partment pronouncement!  No  wonder  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  watching  us  at  Panama, 
for  upon  what  we  do  there  could  well  depend 
the  freedom  or  the  slavery  of  the  world. 
Shabby  sentimentality  has  no  place  In  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

Instead  of  surrendering  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama  It  on^t  to  be  extended  so  as  to 
Include  the  entire  drainage  area  of  the 
Chagres  River  basin  as  was  first  recom- 
mended  by   General    Clarence    R.    Edwards, 


the  Commanding  General  of  U.S.  troops  on 
the  Isthmus,  as  the  result  of  World  War 
I  exjjerlence. 

PANAMA      NEeOTIATOBS      BRMANa     FULL      SOVCR- 
KTCNTT    OTKB   CANAL  KMIK 

In  public  statement  by  the  Panamanian 
negotiators  just  prior  to  their  liepartare  for 

the  United  States  on  June  29,  1971.  they 
said  that  they  would  demand  full  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Canal  Zone  or  that  there  would 
be  no  tnaty  and  that  in  event  of  failure 
to  get  such  sovereignty  they  would  return 
to  Panama  and  explain  matters  to  their 
people.  In  view  of  the  antl-Unlted  States 
frenzy  into  which  the  peopiit  of  tiiat  country 
have  been  whipped,  this  conatltutcs  an  open 
threat  of  violence  comparable  to  that  of 
January  9-12,  1964,  which  required  the  use 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  protect  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  the  canal  itaelf.  Certainly 
there  are  few  better  examples  of  bow  ap- 
fieasement  begets  blackmail  than  in  the  con- 
duct during  recent  years  of  our  policies  at 
Pansbma.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
those  who  made  these  threats  overthrew  by 
force  and  violence  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  and  are  maintaining 
themselves  in  power  by  the  same  means.  Why 
make  treaties  with  the  present  Revolutionary 
Government  which  would  In  all  likelihood  be 
repudiated  when  Panama  returns  to  a  Con- 
stitutional government  Just  as  the  present 
government  repudiated  the  proposed  1967 
treaties. 

The  greater  part  of  the  turmoil  and  bit- 
terness that  has  evolved  in  Panama  has 
been  because  Panamanian  radicals  and  denm- 
gogs  have  failed  to  diagnose  realistically  the 
premises  on  which  they  base  their  policies 
and  actions.  Unfortunately,  through  contin- 
ued Insistence  Panamanian  policies  now  pre- 
vailing are  not  realistic. 

Timidity  and  vacillation  on  the  part  of 
our  State  Depiu^ment  have  served  to  Induce 
extravagant  claims  and  demands  by  Panama 
that  have  resulted  In  brain  washing  our  ac- 
credited officials  who  have  never  emphasized 
the  genesis  of  Panama  and  the  Canal. 

Panama  Is  not  a  great  power  and  can  never 
be  one.  It  Is  a  small  and  weak  country — the 
result  of  a  Caesarian  operation  that  was 
successful  because  the  United  States  as  a 
great  power  supported  It.  While  Panama's 
frequenOy  mentioned  geographic  position  is 
an  a.sset  It  Is  also  a  great  liability  becattse 
predatory  powers  coret  It.  The  actual  con- 
frontation now  occurring  Is  not  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  bwt  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.8.S.R.  The  Soviet 
takeover  of  Cuba  had,  and  still  has,  for  Its 
purpose  the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Moreover.  Panama  at  present  does  not  have 
any  Constltutlona]  way  to  ratify  treaties  be- 
cause the  RerolutttMiary  Government  has 
alxrilshed  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama, 
which  is  the  treaty  ratifying  agency  of  the 
Panamanian  Government. 

U.S.    CONSTITUnON    PROTECTS     CANAL    ZONE 

Here  I  would  emphasiac  the  importance 
of  Article  IV.  Section  3.  Clause  2  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  that  vests  the  power  to  dispose 
of  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  tn  the  Congress,  which  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  House  ckf  Representatives.  This 
places  a  high  degree  of  re^moslblllty  cm  the 
subcommittee,  for  as  in  tbc  case  of  tbc  1967 
proposed  treaties  and.  so  far  as  can  be  iMcer- 
talned,  at  the  present  time,  this  wise  Con- 
stitutional provision  is  being  ignored  by  our 
treaty  negotiators. 

An  examination  of  court  decisions  will  dis- 
close that  the  Constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
vision has  been  upheld  many  times.  One  ex- 
ample of  our  government  complying  with  it 
was  in  the  1955  Treaty  in  which  the  convey- 
ance of  lands  and  property  of  the  United 
States  to  Panama  was  "subject  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  by  the  Congress."  (Cha- 
pln-F&brega  Treaty  of  January  25,  1955 
Article  V.) 
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PANAMA   CANAL.  IS  PA*T  Of  THE  VA.  COAST  LINE 

As  foreseen  by  the  formulators  of  ovir  major 
Isthmi&n  Canal  policies  of  site,  type,  and 
control,  the  Panama  Canal  la  a  part  of  the 
coast  line  of  the  United  States.  lU  protection 
Is  Just  as  vital  to  national  defense  as  the 
protection  of  Delaware  Bay  or  San  Francisco 
Harbor. 

General  plans  for  the  major  Increase  of 
capacity  and  operational  Improvements  of 
the  existing  canal  have  been  developed  and 
are  covered  In  pending  legislation  but  can- 
no*  proceed  until  the  sovereignty  issue  is 
clarified  and  our  undiluted  contrcH  and  own- 
ership of  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  fxilly 
understood  and  recognized,  for  the  Canal 
can  no  more  l>e  separated  from  the  Zone 
than  boilers  from  a  steam  power  plant. 

The  very  moment  that  we  surrender  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Zone  to  Panama  as  pres- 
onUy  planned,  Soviet  power  will  take  over 
the  Republic  of  Panama  as  it  did  Cuba.  In 
fact,  as  previously  stated.  Soviet  experts 
have  already  arrived  In  Panama  and  are  ad- 
vlsng  the  University,  social  security  organi- 
zations, and  labor  offices  of  the  Panamanian 
Government. 

Thus,  also  as  previously  indicated,  the 
Issue  is  not  United  States  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  versus  Panamanian  but  contin- 
ued US.  sovereignty  versus  U.S5.R.  domina- 
tion. 

DANGERS  or  SUEIENDEKS 

Before  any  surrender  to  Panama  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  there  are  many 
questions  that  must  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily, among  them  the  following: 

Where  would  Panamanian  political  lead- 
ers flee  for  asylum  to  escape  assassination 
such  as  has  frequently  occurred  for  many 
years? 

How  could  the  lives  of  our  cltzens  and 
the  C«nal  itself  be  defended  against  mob 
violence  without  the  protecUve  frame  of  the 
Canal  Zone  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States? 

How  could  the  Canal  be  efficiently  main- 
tained and  operated  unless  the  undiluted 
control  of  the  Zone  with  all  Its  tremendous 
facilities  remains  with  the  United  States? 

How  could  the  constant  conflicts  and  re- 
criminations that  always  feature  eztra-ter- 
rltorlality  be  avoided  in  the  event  of  sur- 
render of  Canal  Zone  sovereignty? 

How  could  the  Panama  Canal  be  modern- 
ized without  further  extortions  throu^  fur- 
ther treaty  negotiations? 

Why  Jeopardize  our  present  treaty  rights 
to  modernize  the  existing  canal  by  "ex- 
pansion and  new  construction"  by  abrogat- 
ing the  workable  1003  Treaty? 

Why  should  the  United  States  abcuidon 
policlea  successfully  tested  In  the  operation 
of  the  existing  canal  based  on  provisions  of 
a  workable  Treaty  for  a  mere  option  for  a 
new  canal  sea  level  design  that  even  its 
advocates  admit  may  never  be  constructed? 

Why  does  the  State  Department  ignore 
the  marine  ecological  angle  involved  in  con- 
structing a  salt  water  channel  between  the 
Vooeans.  which  recognized  scientists  predict 
yould  result  in  infecting  the  Atlantic  with 
«he  poisonous  Pacific  sea  snake  and  the  pred- 
atory Crown  of  Thorns  starfish  that  would 
have  international  repercussions? 

Is  not  the  Republic  of  Panama  a  small  and 
weak  country  whose  independence  is  assured 
only  so  long  as  the  United  States  remains 
on  the  Isthmus? 

Is  not  all  the  talk  by  the  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Panama  about  the  dignity  of 
the  fatherland  false  and  demagogic? 

Why  has  it  whipped  the  people  of  Panama 
into  a  frenzy  of  great  expectations  which 
when  not  realized  may  result  in  violence? 

What  would  be  the  legal  complications  of 
spending  more  than  sU  decades  of  United 
States  Jurisdiction  and  th«  Canal  Zone  Coda 
that  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress? 
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Would  not  such  surrender  be  In  violation 
of  the  1960  Panama  Canal  Reorganization  Act 
(Pub.  Law  841,  81st  Congress)  that  placed 
the  canal  on  a  self-sustaining  basis? 

Would  not  the  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
arouse  controversy  with  Great  Britain  as  vio- 
lative of  the  1801  Hay-Pauncefort  Treaty  and 
other  large  maritime  nations  that  have  ac- 
cepted that  treaty? 

Would  not  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  violate  the  right  of  Colombia  under 
the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of  1914-22  in 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad? 

In  view  of  terms  of  the  1903  Treaty  ceding 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States  how  can  It  be  legally  surrendered  ex- 
cept by  the  abandonment  of  the  Panama 
Canal? 

Would  not  such  surrender  revive  the  claim 
of  Colombia  not  only  to  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Canal  but  also  to  the  entire  Isthmus? 

Should  such  surrender  be  made  why  not 
make  It  to  Colombia  rather  than  Panama? 

What  reason  except  a  determination  to 
acquire  the  Panama  Canal  has  motivated  the 
USSR.  In  the  takeover  of  Cuba,  the  build- 
ing of  bases  there,  and  operating  submarines 
off  both  coasts  of  Latin  America? 

Instead  of  surrendering  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  why  not  extend  it  to  include  the 
entire  watershed  of  the  Chagres  River? 

Would  not  the  cession  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  facilitate  the 
expropriation  of  the  Canal  as  occurred  in 
E^TJt  after  the  surrender  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Zone? 

Would  not  such  expropriation  be  supported 
by  the  full  might  of  Soviet  power? 

Then  who  would  operate  and  control  this 
great  artery  of  marine  transportation  and 
world  strategy? 

Caxi  you  think  of  a  worse  blow  against  the 
United  States  short  of  nuclear  attack  than 
the  loss  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

Would  not  cession  of  the  Canal  Zone  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  other  nations,  em- 
boldened by  such  surrender  to  Panama,  to 
challenge  our  right  to  Alaska,  the  Gadsden 
Purchase,  the  vast  Southwest,  Florida  and 
the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

TTie  historic  canal  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  for  an  American  canal,  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  for  the  American  people  and  world 
shipping  as  provided  by  law;  and  that  is  the 
policy  that  should  be  followed  without  any 
dilution. 

PSESZNT    TASKS   BETORE    THE    CONGRESS 

The  present  task  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  the  transcendent  one  of  clar- 
ification and  reaffirmation  of  our  sovereign 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  The 
resolutions  now  pending  refiect  the  views  of 
our  best  informed  Congressional  leaders  and 
especially  qualified  citizens  from  various 
parts  of  the  nation.  Their  adoption  will  serve 
notice  in  the  world,  especially  Soviet  rtilers, 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  the  wUl  to  meet 
its  treaty  obligations  at  Panama  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  and  thus  serve  to  re- 
gain the  public  Image  that  our  great  country 
has  lost  through  weak  and  timid  policies  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 
It  will  open  the  way  for  the  next  great  step 
by  the  Congress  in  the  evolution  of  our 
Isthmian  Canal  policy — the  major  moc^eml- 
zatlon  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  These 
two  steps  together,  sovereignty  reaffirmation 
and  modernization,  should  meet  the  canal 
situation  for  many  years  into  the  future. 

The  urgenUy  needed  modernization  would 
be  provided  by  H.R.  712  now  before  this  Sub- 
Committee  and  an  Identical  measure,  S.  734, 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  pUn  embodied  in  these  bUU 
calls  for  the  major  operational  improvement 
and  increase  of  capacity  of  the  existing  Pana- 
ma Canal,  which,  moat  importantly,  can  be 
accomplished  without  negotiating  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama.  The  plan  would  simply 
complete  the  authorized  but  suspended  Third 


Locks  Project  adapted  to  the  principles  of  the 
Terminal  Lake  solution,  which  would  supply 
the  best  operational  canal  at  least  cost. 

B4r.  Chairman,  in  order  that  measures  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  may  be  readily  avail- 
able to  those  reading  my  statement  I  wish  to 
Include  the  full  texts  of  H.  Res.  540  and  H.R. 
712  as  parts  of  my  remarks  and  to  urge 
prompt  action  thereon.  It  should  be  noted 
that  H.  Res.  640  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  that  its  Sub- 
Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  held 
hearings  on  it  on  September  22-23,  1971. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  Include  a  thought- 
ful article  on  Panama  Canal  in  the  November 
1971  Issue  of  Natural  History  entitled,  "The 
Sea  Snakes  Are  Coming,"  by  Dr,  William  A. 
Dunson  of  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
which  discusses  the  biological  hazards  of  the 
currently  proposed  sea  level  canal  at  Pana- 
ma; also  the  1971  Memorial  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Committee  for  Continued  Control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  a  newstory  from  the 
November  28  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  by 
Richard  OMara. 

H.  Res.  540 
Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
maintain  its  indispensable  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal;   and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation,  regu- 
lation, and  management  of  said  canal;   and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty  of  1903  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  full  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  in  perpetuity 
to  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  . 
the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Thomson-Urrutia 
Treaty  of  April  6.  1914.  proclaimed  March  30. 
1922,  between  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  Colombia  rec- 
ognized that  the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Panama  Railroad  is  vested  "entirely  and 
absolutely"  in  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
United  States  granted  Important  rights  in 
the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
to  Colombia;  and 

Whereas  from  1904  through  June  30,  1968, 
the  United  States  has  made  an  aggregate  net 
Investment  in  said  canal,  including  defense, 
of  over  »6,0O0,00O,0O0;  and 

Whereas  said  investment  or  any  part 
thereof  could  never  be  recovered  in  the  event 
of  Panamanian  seizure.  United  States  aban- 
donment of  the  canal  enterprise,  or  under 
any  other  circumstances;  and 

Whereas,  under  article  IV,  section  3,  clause 
a  of  the  United  SUtes  Constitution,  the  pow- 
er to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  SUtes  Is  specifically  vested  In 
the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  Panama  Canal 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  in 
United  SUtes  porU:  and 

Whereas  said  canal  is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
portance and  imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  well  as  of  Panama  Itself;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  conducted  nego- 
tiations with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which 
resulted  In  proposed  treaties  under  the  Urms 
of  which  the  Umted  SUtes  would  relinquish 
lU  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  with  the  gift  of  both  to  Panama;  and 

Whereas  the  present  revolutionary  Oovern- 
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ment  of  Panama  seeks  to  renew  negotiations 
with  the  United  SUtes  looking  toward  a  simi- 
lar treaty  or  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  December  1,  1970,  report  by 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission  revives  the  entire  canal  situa- 
tion, including  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  an  international  organization  not 
subject  to  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  said  com- 
mission would  place  the  United  SUtes  in  a 
position  of  heavy  responsibility  without  re- 
quisite authority  and  InvlU  a  takeover  by 
Soviet  power  of  the  isthmus  as  occurred  in 
Cuba,  other  Latin  American  countries,  and 
at  the  Suez  Canal:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  should  maintain  and  pro- 
tect lU  sovereign  rlghte  and  Jurisdiction  over 
said  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  that 
the  United  SUtes  Government  should  in  no 
way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any 
of  these  sovereign  rights,  Jurisdiction,  terri- 
tory, or  property  to  any  other  sovereign  na- 
tion or  to  any  international  organization, 
which  rights,  sovereignty,  and  Jurisdiction  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  protection 
and  security  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere including  the  canal  and  Panama. 

H.R.  712 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  capacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Modernization  Act". 

SEC.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adapUtion  of 
the  Third  Locks  project  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
daUd  February  24,  1939  (House  Document 
Numbered  210,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and 
authorized  to  be  underUken  by  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (63  SUt.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  than 
forty-five  feet,  and  including  the  following: 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  and 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Mira- 
flores  in  new  lock  structures  to  correspond 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Oatun,  raise  the 
summit  water  level  to  its  optimum  height  of 
approximately  ninety-two  feet,  and  provide 
a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal,  together  with  such  ap- 
purtenant structures,  works,  and  facilities, 
and  enlargements  or  improvemenu  of  exist- 
ing channels,  structures,  works,  and  facili- 
ties, as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  not  to  exceed  W60.000.000. 
which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
August  11.  1939  (63  SUt.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  work  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used 
in  such  Act,  the  Urms  "Governor  of  the 
Panama    Canal",    "Secretary    of    War",    and 

Panama  Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone",  "Secretary  of  the  Army", 
and  "Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  the  Oanal  Zone  may 
act  and  exercise  bis  authority  as  President  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  utilise 


the  services  and  facilities  of  that  company. 
Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  SenaU, 
as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  privau  business  (Includ- 
ing engineering) ; 

( 2 )  two  memt»ers  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing: 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
SUtes  Army  (retired) ;  and 

(4)  one  meml)er  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line,  United  SUtes  Navy  (re- 
tired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  en- 
gineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  tlie  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  cr.g- 
Incl  rppolntment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  its  work  under  this  Act  is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  fcr  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  5313 
of  title  5,  United  States  Cede.  TTe  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  private 
life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per  annum 
rate  which  is  $500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the  United 
SUtes  Army  and  the  United  States  Navy  each 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay  which, 
when  added  to  his  pay  as  a  retired  officer, 
will  esUbllsh  his  toUl  rate  of  pay  from  the 
United  SUtes  at  a  per  annum  rate  which  is 
»500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the 
Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  SUUs 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  compet- 
itive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Bcxuxi  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  p^ans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  to  make  on- 
the-siw  studies  and  inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  resptect  to  such  project.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
current  information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  construction.  No  con- 
struction work  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  Third  Locks  project  unless  the 
plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and  all 
changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans  and 
designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  to,  and  have  had  the 
prior  approval  of.  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  the  resulU  of  its  studies  and  reviews 
of  all  plans  and  designs,  including  changes 
and  modifications  thereof,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Govvmoar  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  together  with  its  approval  or 
disapproval  thereof,  or  tu  recoaunendatlona 
for  changes  or  modifications  thereof,  and  it* 
reasons  therefor. 


(b)  TTie  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  lu  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit,  in  Its 
discretion,  inUrim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  re6p>ect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews.  Inquiries,  and  investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documenu.  daU,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment and  its  officials;  and  the  Board  is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board, 
to  administer  oaths  and  alfirmatlons.  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  infor- 
mation and  daU,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and 
records  which  the  Board  may  deem  relevant 
or  material  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Board.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence,  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  the  United  SUtes.  or  any  terri- 
tory, or  any  other  area  under  the  control  or 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Includr-ig 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  ar.d 
activities  under  this  Act.  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  obuin  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultanU  or  organizations  there  in  accordaoice 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  »200  per  diem 
Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  esUblishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upo:i  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department 
agency,  or  esUblishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency  cr 
establishment  to  assist  the  Board  in  carryi'-g 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  tb-  = 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United  Slate,? 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  other  departments  and  ager.- 
cles  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  CaniC 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  reim- 
bursable tMtsls.  such  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request. 

Sec  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  chapUr  57  of  tiUe  5.  United  Stales 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of  go\  - 
ernment  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  such 
printing  and  binding  as  the  Board  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  effectively  Its  functicns 
and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  U.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presenution  of 
Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 
Sec.  13.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Augusi 
11.  1939  (54  SUt.  1409;  Public  Numbered  391. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  of  any  other 
sutute,  InconsisUnt  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  Is  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency. 

Panama  Canal:  SovsaxxcNTT  and 

MooxmNnATioM 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congreas  of  the 

United  SUtee:   The  undersigned,   who  have 

studied  various  aspects  of  inter -oceanic  canal 
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history  and  problems,  wish  to  express  their 
views: 

1 )  The  report  of  the  Interoceanlc  canal 
Inquiry,  authorised  under  Public  Law  88-600, 
headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  recommending 
construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so-called  s«a 
level  design  In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  was 
submitted  to  the  President  on  December  1. 
1970.  The  proposed  canal,  initially  estimated 
to  cost  •2.880,000,000  exclusive  of  the  costs 
of  right  of  way  and  Inevitable  Indemnity  to 
Panama,  would  be  10  miles  West  of  the  exist- 
ing Canal.  This  recommendation,  which 
binges  upon  the  surrender  to  Panama  by  the 
United  States  of  all  sovereign  control  over  the 
U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone,  has  rendered  the  en- 
tire canal  situation  so  acute  and  confused  as 
to  require  rigorous  clarification. 

2)  A  new  angle  developed  In  the  course 
of  the  sea  level  Inquiry  Is  that  of  the  Panama 
biota  (fauna  and  flora),  on  which  subject,  a 
symposium  of  recognised  scientists  was  held 
on  March  4,  1971  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. That  gathering  was  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  any  sea  level  project  because  of 
the  biological  dangers  to  marine  life  incident 
to  the  removal  of  the  fresh  water  barrier  t>e- 
tween  the  Oceans,  now  provided  by  the  Gatun 
Lake,  including  In  such  dangers  the  Infesta- 
tion of  the  Canibbean  Sea  and  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  jxjisonous  yellow-bellied  Pa- 
cific sea  snake  (Pelamls  platurus) . 

3)  The  construction  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-1914)  was  the 
greatest  industrial  enterprise  in  history.  Un- 
dertaken as  a  long-range  conunltment  by  the 
United  States.  In  fulfillment  of  solemn  treaty 
obligations  (Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901) 
as  a  "mandate  for  civilization"  In  an  area 
notorious  as  the  pest  bole  of  the  world  and  as 
a  land  of  endemic  revolution,  endless  Intrlgfue 
and  governmental  instability  (Flood,  "Pan- 
ama:   Land  of  Endemic  Revolution   .   .  .  ") 
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pp.  22845-22848,  the  task  was  accomplished 
In  spite  of  physical  and  health  conditions 
that  seemed  Insuperable.  Its  subsequent 
management  and  operation  on  terms  of  "en- 
tire equality"  with  tolls  that  are  "Just  and 
equitable"  have  won  the  praise  of  the  world, 
particularly  countries  that  use  the  Canal. 

4)  Pull  sovereign  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by  treaty 
grant  In  perpetuity  from  Panama  (Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903) .  In  addition  to 
the  indemnity  paid  by  the  United  States  to 
Panama  for  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction,  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  In  the  Zone  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  individual  owners:  and 
Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  before 
Panama's  Independence,  has  recognized  the 
title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  as 
vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the  United 
States  (Thomaon-Urrutla  Treaty  of  1914-32) . 
The  cost  of  acquiring  the  Canal  Zone,  as  of 
March  31.  1964,  totalled  •144,568.571.  making 
it  the  most  expensive  territorial  extension  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Because  of 
the  vast  protective  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  the  perpetuity  provisions  in  the  1903 
treaty  assure  that  Panama  will  remain  a  free 
and  independent  country  in  perpetuity,  for 
these  provisions  bind  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Panama. 

5 )  The  gross  total  Investment  of  our  coun- 
try In  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  Includ- 
ing its  defense,  from  1904  through  June  30, 
1968,  was  •6.368,009,000:  recoveries  during  the 
same  period  were  •1,360^1,431,  making  a 
total  net  Investment  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  more  than  •5,000.000,000: 
which.  If  converted  Into  1971  dollars,  would 
be  far  greater.  Except  for  the  grant  by  Pan- 
ama of  full  sovereign  powers  over  the  Zone 
territory,  our  Oovernment  would  never  have 
assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  its  later 
operation,  maintenance,  sanitation,  protec- 
tion and  defense. 


6)  In  1939.  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War 
II.  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  ^377,000,000,  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  then  balled  as  "the  largest  single 
current  engineering  work  in  the  world."  This 
Project  was  suspended  in  May  1942  because  of 
more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures thereon  were  •76,367,405,  mostly 
on  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatun  and  Mlra- 
flores,  which  are  still  usable.  Fortunately,  no 
excavation  was  started  at  Pedro  Miguel.  The 
program  for  the  enlargement  of  Oaillard  Cut 
started  in  1959,  with  correlated  channel  im- 
provements, was  completed  in  1970  at  a  cost 
of  •95,000,000.  These  two  works  together  rep- 
resent an  expenditure  of  more  than  $171,000,- 
000  toward  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

7)  As  the  result  of  canal  opterations  in 
the  crucial  period  of  World  War  II,  there  was 
developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the 
major  operational  Improvement  and  increase 
of  capacity  of  the  Canal  as  derived  from 
actual  marine  experience,  known  as  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan.  This  con- 
ception included  provisions  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  LoclLs. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks  South 
of  Mlraflores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to 
its  optimum  height   (about  92'). 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks, 

(5)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal 
of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage 
for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  correspond  with 
the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end,  which  would 
improve  marine  operations  by  eliminating 
lockage  surges  in  Oaillard  Cut,  mitigate  the 
effect  of  fog  on  Canal  capacity,  reduce  tran- 
sit time,  diminishing  the  number  of  acci- 
dents, and  simplify  the  management  of  the 
Canal, 

8)  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  all  "engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  it."  Moreover,  such  a 
solution: 

( 1 )  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of 
all  work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  IncUidlng  that  on  the  suspended  Third 
Locks  Project. 

(3)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  Ijest  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  certainty 
of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  Inevitable  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  damages  that  would  be  Involved  In 
the  proposed  sea  level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  international  reper- 
cussions that  recognized  scientists  fear  might 
be  cavtsed  by  constructing  a  salt  water  chan- 
nel between  the  Oceans. 

(7)  Can  l>e  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  without  the  necessity  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

(9)  All  of  these  facts  are  elemental  consid- 
erations from  both  U.S,  national  and  in- 
ternational viewpoints  and  cannot  be  Ignored, 
especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty  as- 
pects. In  connection  with  the  latter.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect, being  only  a  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing (Tanal.  and  wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 
Nor.  as  previously  stated,  would  the  Terminal 
Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  require  a  new  treaty. 
These  are  paramount  factors  in  the  overall 
equation. 

10)  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advocated 
and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama,  Initially  estimated  in 
1970  to  cost  •3,880,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
costs  of  the  right  of  way  and  indemnity  to 
Panama,  has  long  been  a  "hardy  perennial," 


according  to  former  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  Jay  J.  Morrow.  It  seems  that  no  mat- 
ter how  often  the  Impossibility  of  realizing 
any  such  proposal  within  practicable  limits 
of  cost  and  time  is  demonstrated,  there  will 
always  be  someone  to  argue  for  It;  and  this, 
despite  the  economic,  engineering,  opera- 
tional, environmental  and  navigational  su- 
periority of  the  Terminal  Lake  solution 
Moreover,  any  sea-level  project,  whether  in 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory  or  elsewhere, 
win  require  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the 
countries  Involved  in  order  to  fix  the  specific 
conditions  for  its  constructlcwi;  and  this 
would  Involve  a  huge  Indemnity  and  a 
greatly  Increased  annuity  that  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  construction  and 
reflected  in  tolls,  or  be  wholly  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

11)  Starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  powers  and  authority 
on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  in  the  comple- 
tion, in  1967,  of  negotiations  for  three  pro- 
posed new  c&nal  treaties  that  would: 

(1)  Svurender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Psmama; 

(2)  Make  that  weak,  technologically 
primitive  and  unstable  country  a  senior  part- 
ner in  the  management  and  defense  of  the 
Canal: 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one  con- 
structed in  Panama  to  replace  It,  all  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever  and  all  in 
derogation  of  Article  IV,  Section  3.  Clause  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  Clause  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  In  the  entire 
Congress  (House  and  Senate)  and  not  in  the 
treaty-making  power  of  our  Government 
(President  and  Senate) — a  Constitutional 
provision  observed  in  the  1955  Treaty  with 
Panama. 

12)  It  Is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
I)ollcy-maklng  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  m  direct  violation  of  l,he  Indi- 
cated Constitutional  provision,  have  been, 
and  are  yet,  engaged  in  efforts  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  diluting  or  even  repudiat- 
ing entirely  the  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Canal  and  of  dissipating  the  vast 
Investment  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Panama  Canal  project.  Such  actloms  would 
eventually  smd  Inevitably  permit  the  domi- 
nation of  this  strategic  waterway  by  a  po- 
tentially hostile  power  that  now  Indirectly 
controls  the  Suez  CaiLal.  That  canal,  under 
such  domination,  ceased  to  operate  in  1967 
with  vast  consequences  of  evil  to  world  trade. 

13)  Extensive  debates  in  the  Congress  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  Issues  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
undiluted  and  Indispensable  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority  over  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  Canal  as  provided  by  ex- 
isting treaties; 

(2)  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  as  provided  for  In  the 
Terminal  Lake  Proposal. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  irrespon- 
sible elements  in  the  United  States,  aiming 
at  ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and,  eventually,  the 
ownership  of  the  existing  Canal  and  any 
future  canal  in  the  Zone  or  in  Panama  that 
might  be  built  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
place it. 

14)  In  the  1st  Session  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress Identical  bills  were  Introduced  In  both 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major 
Increase  of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  by 
modifying  the  authorized  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect to  embody  the  principles  of  the  previ- 
ously   mentioned    Terminal    Lake    solution. 
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which  competent  authorities  consider  would 
supply  the  best  operational  canal  practicable 
of  achievement,  and  at  least  cost  without 
treaty  involvement. 

15)  Starting  on  January  36,  1971  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  sponsored  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise,  including  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  not  surrender  any  of  Its  powers  to  any 
other  nation  or  to  any  International  organi- 
zation In  derogation  of  present  treaty  provi- 
sions. 

16)  The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essentlEil  for  inter- 
oceanlc commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
The  recent  efforts  to  wrest  Its  control  from 
the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to  long 
range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domination 
over  key  water  routes  as  in  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  wishes  opened  In  connection  with  its 
naval  buildup  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  the  real  Issue  at 
Panama,  dramatized  by  the  Communist  take 
over  of  strategically  located  Cuba  and  Chile. 
Is  not  United  States  control  versus  Pana- 
manian but  United  States  control  versus 
Soviet  control.  This  Is  the  issue  that  should 
be  debated  In  the  Osngress.  especially  in  the 
Senate.  Panama  Is  a  small,  weak  country 
occupying  a  strategic  geographical  position 
that  is  the  objective  of  predatory  power,  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Isthmus  in  the  interest  of  Hemispheric 
security  and  international  order. 

(17)  In  view  of  all  the  fcwegolng,  the  un- 
dersigned urge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

(1)  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
resolutions  and, 

(3)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pending 
measures  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
bearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  now  approaching  saturation 
capacity. 
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[From  Natural  History.  November  1971) 

The  Sea  Snakes  Abe  Coming 

(By  William  A.  Dunson) 

"As  we  sailed  along  we  saw  multitudes  of 
grampuses  every  day;  also  water-snakes  of 
divers  colours.  Both  the  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians are  very  fearful  of  these  snakes,  believ- 
ing there  is  no  cure  for  their  bitings."  Basil 
Rlngrose,  1679,  In  The  Buccaneers  of  Amer- 
ica, by  John  Esquemellng. 

The  accuracy  of  this  early  description  by 
an  English  pirate  of  the  yellow-bellied  sea 
snake,  Pelamis  platurus,  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador  could  not  be  greatly  Improved  upon 
today.  This  venomous  member  of  the  sea 
snake  family  is  found  In  great  numbers 
alThg  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
\^  and  South  America,  between  Baja  Cali- 
fornia and  Ecuador.  The  extreme  variation  in 
coloration  ("divers  colours")  of  the  serpent 
Is  most  unusual,  and  we  have  no  more  ac- 
cess to  an  antlvenln  for  its  poison  than 
Rlngrose  had  in  1679. 

Our  appalling  Ignorance  of  this  remark- 
able snake's  habits  has  recently  been  forcibly 
brought  home  by  a  renewal  of  Interest  In 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, which  for  economic  and  military  rea- 
sons recommended  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  In  Panama,  gave  little  considera- 
tion to  the  possibly  deleterious  effect  of  In- 
termingling organisms  from  the  two  oceans. 
Other  scientists,  however,  reflecting  our  In- 
creased ecological  knowledge,  have  shown 
more  awareness  of  the  problems.  A  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  committee  reported 
that  "great  danger  would  result  from  build- 
ing a  sea-level  canal.  .  .  ."  The  Pacific  yel- 
low-bellied sea  snake  came  to  center  stage 
In  this  debate  t>ecause  It  Is  one  of  the  species 
that  no  one  would  like  to  see  ushered  Into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  our  engineering  follies. 
Another  undesirable  Pacific  immigrant  could 
be  the  crown-of- thorns  starfish,  which  con- 
sumes coral. 

To  e6tlmat«  the  likelihood  of  the  yellow- 
bellied  sea  snake  passing  through  a  sea-lsfrel 
canal,   we    must   understand    the   habits   of 


this  marine  reptile.  It  has  traditionally  been 
considered  a  pelagic  "blue-water"  species  that 
only  rarely  came  close  to  land.  But  In  a  re- 
cent cruise  of  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  research  vessel  Alpha  Helix  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Panama,  we  often  ob- 
served this  sea  snake  present  within  a  few 
miles  of  shore,  and  we  caught  some  Individ- 
uals within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  land.  An- 
other striking  finding  of  our  recent  studies 
Is  that  the  yellow-bellied  sea  snake  drifts 
passively  with  surface  ocean  currents  and 
Is  sometimes  swept  onto  coastal  beaches, 
where  It  dies  In  the  sun. 

Sea  snakes  represent  the  end  result  of 
millions  of  years  of  specialization  for  life 
under  very  stringent  conditions.  For  a  rep- 
tile, the  ocean  is  anything  but  an  environ- 
mental featherbed.  Its  high  concentration 
of  salts  (about  3.5  percent  sodium  chloride) 
makes  It  difficult  for  reptUes  to  retain  water 
in  their  bodies,  yet  keep  the  salt  concentra- 
tion low.  The  total  salt  concentration  of 
the  body  fluids  of  vertebrates  Is  usually  only 
about  one-third  that  of  sea  water.  Marine 
manmials  keep  a  low  blood-salt  level  by 
excreting  concentrated  urine,  but  the  rep- 
tilian kidney  is  very  weak  and  completely  un- 
able to  produce  urine  more  concentrated 
than  blood.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  that  all  marine  reptiles  have  salt- 
excretlng  glands. 

The  kinds  of  salt  glands  developed  reveal 
the  divergent  evolutionary  paths  taken  by 
the  ancestors  of  marine  reptiles.  In  turtles, 
salty  "tears"  are  secreted  by  a  gland  be- 
hind the  eye.  In  the  marine  Iguana,  a  large 
gland  In  the  nose  secretes  a  fluid  that  Is 
sneezed  out  the  nostrils.  In  the  sea  snakes. 
I  have  recently  discovered  a  third  type  of 
gland,  which  Is  located  under  the  tongue, 
that  secretes  salt  Into  the  mouth. 

Sea  snakes  are  closely  related  to  cobras 
and  kralts.  and  like  them,  have  fixed  fangs 
and  a  potent  venom.  As  a  family,  they  are 
widely  distributed,  being  found  between  the 
latitudes  of  South  Africa  and  Japan  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  east- 
ward to  a  zone  between  Mexico  and  Ecuador. 

There  are  no  sea  snakes  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  or  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Atlantic  only  narrowly  escaped 
being  a  home  for  these  successful  reptiles, 
which  apparently  migrated  to  the  New  World 
sometime  after  the  Central  American  land 
bridge  rose  out  of  the  sea  for  the  last  tlnjc. 
about  four  million  year  ago.  Occasionally,  sea 
snakes  are  found  Just  Inside  the  South  At- 
lantic at  Cape  Town,  but  these  Individuals 
are  as  rare  and  out  of  place  as  the  doomed 
sea  turtles  swept  to  the  British  Isles  by  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

Thus,  sea  snakes  are  only  rarely  found  out- 
side the  tropical  zone  or  the  transition  zone 
between  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  zone. 
I  believe  that  even  the  most  widespread  form, 
the  yellow-bellied  sea  snake,  can  breed  only 
If  the  water  temperature  is  above  68°  F.  Be- 
cause it  is  able  to  feed  at  the  surface  and  to 
fioat  with  ocean  currents,  this  particular 
snake  has  by  far  the  greatest  range  of  any 
sea  snake.  Other  kinds,  such  as  Laticauda, 
the  banded  sea  snakes,  are  much  more  re- 
stricted In  range. 

The  greatest  number  of  all  sea  snakes  Is 
found  In  the  Indo-Australlan  area,  the 
snakes'  ancestral  home.  The  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca, between  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Su- 
matra, harbors  as  many  as  37  different  kinds. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  know  very  little  about 
how  so  many  species  are  able  to  live  in  the 
same  area  without  competing  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  bits  of  Information  we  do  have  about 
the  life  history  and  ecology  of  sea  snakes 
reveal  many  interesting  adaptations.  Being 
air  breathers,  these  snakes  must  surface.  The 
flattened  taU  and  laterally  compressed  body 
make  th«n  efficient  divers,  although  most 
remain  in  relatively  shallow  water.  Because 
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many  species  feed  on  eels  and  other  bottom- 
dwelling  flah,  they  cannot  venture  Into  water 
too  deep  for  their  feeding  dlvea.  George  Pick- 
well,  an  expert  on  sea  snakes,  has  obserred 
Laticauda  trap  small  fUh  In  rock  creTloea 
with  the  fcdds  of  Its  body  ajyi  then  grasp  the 
flih  with  Its  mouth.  I  have  watched  a  sea 
snake  In  a  small  aquarium  use  colls  of  Ita 
b-Jdy  to  Immobilize  a  fish  against  the  side  of 
the  tank  before  seizing  it  and  swallowing  it. 
This  feeding  response  may  explain  how  the 
sea  snakes  can  catch  flsh  that  could  easily 
outswlm  them  in  open  water  Shrimp  and 
prawns  have  been  found. In  the  stomachs  of 
certain  sea  snakes:  they  must  have  been 
caught  while  they  were  burled  In  bottom 
sand  or  mud. 

The  yellow-bellied  sea  snake,  however. 
Is  entirely  a  surface  feeder.  This  snake  floats 
at  the  surface,  perhaps  slmuls.tlng  a  stick, 
and  flsh  are  attracted  to  It  as  to  any  floating 
object.  The  snakes  have  been  observed  many 
times  with  a  group  of  small  flsh  faithfully 
swimming  underneath;  with  a  swift  side- 
ways strike  the  snake  has  a  meal. 

Respiration  In  sea  snakes  Is  interesting 
because  they  are  reportedly  capable  of  stay- 
ing submerged  for  anywhere  from  two  to 
eight  hours.  Their  metabolism  is  much 
slower  than  that  of  mammals  like  ourselves, 
but  this  only  partially  explains  dives  of  this 
duration.  The  sea  snake's  lung  Is  greatly 
enlarged,  extending  all  the  way  to  the  base 
of  the  tall.  As  In  other  snakes,  the  left  lung 
is  small,  while  the  right  lung  is  highly  de- 
veloped. Even  the  trachea,  the  windpipe 
connecting  with  the  lung,  has  been  modified 
to  provide  an  area  for  exchange  of  gases. 
Certain  areas  of  the  lung  in  the  rear  of 
the  body  may  serve  no  respiratory  function 
but  may  Instead  act  as  a  hydrostatic  organ. 
In  this  way  the  snake  might  be  sMe  to  reg- 
ulate ita  bouyancy.  Sea  snakes  may  also 
have  an  Increased  tolerance  for  anoxia,  or 
lack  of  oxygen,  allowing  them  to  pay  off 
an  "oxygen  debt"  after  they  return  to  the 
surface. 

However  these  snakes  tolerate  submer- 
sion, they  certainly  feel  at  home  in  the 
water.  Some  sea  snakes  in  the  PhUlpplnes. 
which  feed  only  on  bottom-dwelling  eels, 
have  been  observed  diving  down  out  of  sight 
in  clear  water  of  a  maximum  depth  of  500 
feet.  We  do  not  know  how  they  avoid  the 
effects  of  great  pressure  at  these  depths. 
Types  of  sea  snakes  that  must  dive  to  the 
bottom  for  their  food  are  confined  mainly 
to  waters  within  the  100-fathom  line.  Thus 
they  may  not  be  capable  of  diving  to  depths 
greater  than  600  feet. 

Sea  snakes  differ  greatly  In  their  breeding 
habits.  At  breeding  time,  certain  kinds,  such 
as  Laticauda,  mass  near  Islands  in  the  tropi- 
cal Pacific.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  is 
a  commercial  fishery  based  on  the  Islets 
where  the  snakes  congregate.  In  a  single  year 
on  Gato  Islet,  as  many  as  100,000  snakes  are 
killed  for  their  skins.  Others  are  taken  alive, 
spitted  on  pointed  bamboo  sticks,  and  then 
roasted  or  smoked  before  being  eaten.  Shore- 
breeding  sea  snakes  lay  their  eggs  in  crevices 
or  in  caves  and  leave  them  to  hatch,  but  the 
yellow-bellied  sea  snake  never  comes  ashore, 
even  at  breeding  time.  Mating  takes  place  at 
sea  and  the  young  are  bom  alive  In  the  water. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  define 
the  breeding  season  of  sea  snakes,  but  It  Is 
by  no  means  certain  that  reproduction  Is 
limited  to  a  particular  time  of  year.  In  areas 
with  a  pronounced  rainy,  or  monsoon,  sea- 
son. It  Is  quite  likely  that  reproduction  is 
timed  to  occur  when  the  snakes  return  In 
numbers  to  the  coast  at  the  beginning  of  the 
storms. 

It  la  then  that  fishermen  pulling  in  their 
nets  encounter  them  along  the  coasts  and 
estuartea  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  snakes  may 
move  into  river  mouths  wherv  the  salinity  is 
quite  low  and  on  occasion  continue  up  the 
rivers.  In  one  case  a  aea  snake  was  caught  In 


a  fresh -water  lake  (Grand  Lac)  In  Cambodia 
after  having  ascended  the  Mekong  River. 

Temperature  Is  a  major  factor  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  aea  snakes,  and  they  are  found 
primarily  In  the  tropical  areas  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  the  yellow-beUled  sea  snake  Is  rarely 
found  where  the  average  temperature  of  the 
sea  surface  drops  below  68*  P.  for  even  one 
month.  This  applies  even  to  such  equatorial 
regions  as  the  Galipagos  Islands  or  the  Peru- 
vian coast  where  the  sea  is  relatively  cool 
because  of  the  influence  of  the  cold  Peru 
current  coming  up  from  the  South  Pole.  OS 
the  warmer  Ecuadorian  coast  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  away,  sea  snakes  are  numerous. 

Cold  surface  waters  keep  the  yellow-beUled 
sea  snake  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Migrants 
from  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  sometimes  carried  as  far  as  Cape  Town  on 
the  southwestern  Up  of  Africa,  but  they  soon 
die  If  they  drift  any  farther.  Cool  waters 
wculd  also  prevent  the  yellow-t>eUied  sea 
snake  from  invading  the  Mediterranean  Sci. 
even  If  it  could  cross  the  barrier  posed  by  the 
warm,  salty  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 

This  snake  tolerates  heat  no  better  than 
it  does  cold.  I  first  suspected  that  the  yellow- 
bellied  sea  snake  was  sensitive  to  high  tem- 
peratures when  I  put  some  in  a  small  bucket 
in  the  open  sun  at  Acapulco  and  they  quickly 
died.  In  the  laboratory  we  found  that  the  up- 
per lethal  limit  was  indeed  low,  about  91  P 
Since  the  surface  temperature  of  the  tropical 
se.-is  where  these  snakes  live  Is  as  high  as  88 
P.,  I  began  'o  wonder  how  these  snakes  could 
live  at  the  surface  In  the  hot  sun.  The  answer 
appears  to  be  that  the  snakes  dive  into  the 
cacler  water  below.  Off  the  coast  of  Panama, 
we  found  that  some  snakes  were  cooler  than 
the  surface  water  that  surrounded  them.  If 
the  purpose  of  diving  Is  only  to  escaf>e  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun.  then  shallow  dives  would 
be  effective  because  even  an  inch  of  water 
would  partially  protect  the  snakes. 

This  hypothesis.  regiUatlon  of  temperature 
by  diving,  is  supported  by  the  observations 
of  a  Mexican  fisherman  I  met.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  yellow-beUled  sea  snakes  and 
confidently  predicted  that  the  best  time  to 
find  them  was  during  rains.  We  did  find 
snakes  on  sunny  days,  but  on  calm,  cloudy 
days  with  Intermittent  showers,  they  were 
very  numerous  about  five  miles  off  the  Mexi- 
can coast  at  Acapulco.  According  to  my  hy- 
pothesis, the  snakes  would  not  have  to  dive 
on  rainy  days  when  solar  radiation  Is  less  In- 
tense; therefore  more  of  them  should  be  vis- 
ible at  the  surface. 

The  sun  is  not  the  sea  snake's  only  enemy 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  There  are  poten- 
tial predators  both  above  and  below.  When 
not  floating  among  the  tree  trunks  and  as- 
sorted debris  of  the  land,  the  yellow-bellied 
sea  snake  is  very  conspicuous.  The  startllngly 
marked  tail  is  especially  noticeable,  so  much 
so  that  you  might  think  that  the  snake  wants 
to  be  seen.  Some  experiments  carried  out  by 
Ira  Rublnoff  of  the  Smithsonian  Marine  Lab- 
oratory In  Panama  Indicate  that  this  may. 
In  fact,  be  so.  In  the  eastern  Pacific  the  sea 
snake  has  no  known  enemies.  Even  such  vora- 
ciotis  Pacific  predatory  flsh  as  snaphers  will 
refuse  to  nibble  at  the  snake  unless  it  is  com- 
pletely camouflaged  inside  a  piece  of  squid, 
and  then  they  reject  the  morsel  as  ,»oon  as 
they  taste  it.  The  reason  for  their  aversion 
becomes  obvious  when  the  snakes  are  offered 
to  AUantlc  predatory  flsh,  which  have  never 
encountered  a  sea  snake  before.  These  flsh 
win  eat  the  snakes,  but  In  about  one  out  of 
twelve  meals  they  will  be  bitten  by  the  snake 
and  die.  Thus  it  seems  that  there  has  been 
a  selection  pressure  against  those  Paclflc  fish 
with  a  taste  for  sea  snakes.  They  do  not  live 
long  enough  to  reproduce  themselves.  Since 
both  sight  and  taste  appear  to  be  Involved 
In  the  recognition  of  the  snake  by  Pacific 
flsh,  the  coloration  might  be  considered  a 
warning  to  all  concerned:  "Don't  tread  on 
me  or  attempt  to  eat  me." 
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However,  even  the  most  deadly  animals 
usually  have  an  AchUles'  heel,  enabling  at 
least  one  predator  to  feed  on  them.  In  this 
case  we  suspect  that  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous snake  eaters,  the  birds,  feed  occasion- 
ally on  sea  snakes.  Jhere  have  been  IsoUted 
reports  of  eagles  and  seablrds  eating  sea 
snakes  Sea  snakes  have  also  been  taken  from 
the  stomachs  of  PhUlpplne  moray  eels. 

As  Rublnoff  has  pointed  out.  studies  of 
predation  on  sea  snakes  are  relevant  to  the 
possible  movement  of  the  yeUow-bellled  sea 
snake  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the 
proposed  sea-level  c»nal.  If  the  snakes  were 
to  work  their  way  Into  the  Atlantic  through 
the  canal,  as  seems  likely.  AUanUc  flsh  would 
initially  prey  heavUy  on  them  before  the 
strong  selective  force  against  snake  eat- 
ing  took  effect.  But  then  a  sea  snake  popu- 
lation explosion  could  occur,  assuming  that 
o'her  environmental  factors  were  favorable. 
The  question  of  the  ability  of  sea  snakes 
to  move  or  to  migrate  Is  an  interesting  one 
since  the  various  species  differ  greaUy  among 
themselves  in  this  trait.  One  of  the  most 
astounding  observations  ever  made  on 
massed  sea  snakes  was  reported  from  the 
Strait  of  Malacca  by  W.  P.  Lowe  In  The 
Trail  That  Is  Always  New.  1933. 

Leaving  Colombo  we  departed  for  Penang. 
and  the  voyage  from  now  on  became  more 
mieresilng.  as  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
seen,  such  as  rocks  covered  with  sea-birds 
chiefly  Oannets  and  Shearwaters.  To  star- 
board lay  the  beautiful  green  Island  of  Su- 
matra, and  to  the  port  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Tl  c  water  now  became  very  calm  and  oily  In 
appearance.  After  luncheon  on  4th  May  I 
came  on  deck  and  was  talking  to  some  pas- 
sengers when,  looking  landward,  I  saw  a 
long  line  running  parallel  with  our  course. 
None  of  us  could  Imagine  what  It  could  be. 
It  must  have  been  four  or  five  miles  off.  We 
smoked  and  chatted,  had  a  siesta,  and  went 
down  to  tea.  On  returning  to  the  deck  we  still 
saw  the  curious  line  along  which  we  had 
been  steaming  for  four  hours,  but  now  it  lay 
across  our  course,  and  we  were  still  very 
curious  as  to  what  It  was. 

As  we  drew  nearer  we  were  amazed  to  And 
that  it  was  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  sea- 
snakes,  twisted  thickly  together.  They  were 
orange-red  and  black,  a  very  poisonous  and 
rare  vartety  known  as  Astrotia  stokesii.  Some 
were  paler  lu  colour  and  as  thick  as  one's 
wrist,  but  the  most  conspicuous  were  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg  above  the  knee.  Along 
this  line  there  must  have  been  millions; 
when  I  say  millions  I  consider  It  no  exagger- 
ation, for  the  line  was  quite  ten  feet  wide 
and  we  followed  Ite  course  for  some  sixty 
miles.  I  can  only  presume  it  was  either  a  mi- 
gration or  the  breeding  season.  I  have  on 
various  occasions  looked  In  vain  In  these 
same  waters,  and  also  Inquired  from  officers 
of  ships  navigating  this  region,  but  have 
failed  to  hear  of  a  similar  occurrence.  Many 
people  have  seen  snakes  of  this  description 
but  never  in  such  massed  formation.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  wonderful  sight.  As  the  ship  cut 
the  line  in  two.  we  .still  watched  the  extend- 
ing file  cf  foam  and  snakes  until  it  was 
eventually  lost  to  sight. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  sea-surf«u:e  phe- 
nomena can  partly  explain  this  unusual 
sight.  Lowe  emphasizes  the  sea's  calmness 
and  that  the  snakes  were  mixed  with  foam. 
This  Is  a  classic  descripuon  of  a  slick,  albeit 
an  unusually  long  one.  Sicks  form  when  sur- 
face water  currents  converge.  Anything  float- 
ing at  the  surface,  a  few  molecule*  of  OTganic 
naaterlal,  a  sea  snake,  or  a  tree  trunk,  may  be 
concentrated  Into  slicks  by  the  horteontal 
convergence  of  flow.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
aggregation  of  sea  snakes  described  by  Lowe 
must  have  occurred  in  a  large  slick  because  I 
have  observed  the  same  phenomenon,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  eastern  Paclflc. 

On  days  with  little  wind,  slicks  atoo  form 
off  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 
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and  they  ottta.  contain  thousands  of  snakes. 
The  association  of  yellow-bellied  sea  snakes 
with  slicks  baa  been  noted  many  time*  by 
fishermen,  but  only  rarely  by  scientists.  It 
tells  us  that  this  sea  snake  probably  spends 
most  of  Its  time  at  the  surface  In  a  passive, 
motionless  state.  Yellow-bellied  sea  snakes 
are  rarely  seen  swimming  actively  unless  dis- 
turbed or  diving.  They  are  commonly  ob- 
served in  association  with  drifting  debris  in 
slicks.  On  windy  or  choppy  days  these  snakes 
are  widely  dispersed  and  dlfllcult  to  find. 
On  occasion,  current*  also  carry  the  yellow- 
belUed  sea  snake  onto  beaches,  where  It  per- 
ishes because  It  Is  imable  to  crawl  back  to 
the  water. 

The  ability  of  the  yellow-bellied  sea  snake 
to  drift  contributes  to  Its  success  as  a  world 
traveler.  Wafted  by  currents  and  feeding  oc- 
casionally on  fiah  that  seek  cover  In  its  shad- 
ow. It  can  cross  vast  expanses  of  open  ocean. 
But  It  does  not  habitually  live  in  pelagic,  or 
open  ocean  areas,  probably  because  these 
areas  are  relatively  sterile.  Pish  are  more 
abundant  In  the  coastal  zone.  The  open 
ocean  Is  no  barrier  to  its  movements,  however, 
as  It  Is  to  many  bottom-feeding  species  of  sea 
snakes  found  In  the  Indo-Australian  region. 
All  of  the  sea  snakes  are  poisonous.  In 
the  early  stages  of  their  evolution  tor  a  life 
In  the  aea.  sea  snakes  probably  derived  a 
considerable  advantage  from  their  venom. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  venon  may 
have  been  to  subdue  large  prey  and  per- 
haps secondarily  to  protect  against  pred- 
ators. Yet  some  sea  snakes,  for  example 
LaticuMAa.  are  famous  for  their  docile  nature. 
Children  In  Fiji  pick  them  up  and  are  rarely 
bitten.  On  the  other  band,  certain  sea  snakes 
are  easily  aggravated  and  may  bite  readily 
if  provoked  by  being  stepped  on  or  bandied 
roughly. 

Sea  snake  bites  are  frequently  not  fatal, 
however,  because  of  the  snakes'  apparent  re- 
luctance to  Inject  venom  even  when  they  do 
bite.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  those  bitten 
by  sea  snakes  ever  show  signs  of  poisoning. 
TTie  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  venom  Is  un- 
known, but  whatever  the  explanation,  we 
should  be  grateful,  for  sea  snake  venom  is 
the  moat  potent  of  any  snake's.  H.  A.  Beld, 
an  authority  on  snakebite  in  Malaya,  com- 
pared the  toxic  effect  of  the  dried  venom  of 
a  sea  snake  (Knhjfdrina)  with  that  oX  three 
of  the  most  deadly  land  snakes — the  common 
cobra,  the  tiger  snake,  and  the  death  adder. 
When  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  rats  or 
rabbits,  the  sea  snake  venom  was  about  two 
to  ten  times  as  toxic  as  that  of  land  snakes. 
But  when  sea  saakes  do  inject  venom,  they 
deliver  less  of  it  than  do  land  snakes.  This 
may  be  of  little  consideration,  however,  un- 
less you  are  the  second  or  third  person  bitten 
by  a  particular  snake:  one  scientist  has  cal- 
culated that  the  venom  ejected  by  one  fresh 
adult  sea  snake  Is  enough  to  kill  three  men. 
Por  North  Americans  the  main  hazard 
from  sea  snakes  wUl  arise  If  they  are  allowed 
to  swarm  Into  the  Caribbean  and  tropical 
Atlantic  through  the  proposed  Panamanian 
sea-level  canal.  A  specially  appointed  Com- 
mittee on  Ecological  Research  for  the  Inter- 
oceanlc  Canal  has  agreed  with  my  pre- 
diction that  the  yellow-beUled  sea  snake 
wx)uld  be  able  to  move  through  a  sea-level 
canal  and  reach  the  AUantlc  Ocean.  This 
would  be  ominous  for  the  Caribbean  resort 
trade,  because  tourists  are  unlikely  to  want 
to  share  their  place  In  the  sun  with  a  dan- 
gerous snake.  Live  sea  snakes  could  be  washed 
ashore  in  Trinidad,  Nassau,  or  Miami  Beach. 

The  effect  of  the  snake's  presence  on  man 
might  be  only  one  of  the  problems  caused  by 
Its  entry  Into  the  Caribbean.  Rublnoff's  stud- 
ies on  the  Interaction  between  predatory 
fish  and  sea  snakes  indicate  that  the  snakes 
might  eliminate  large  numbers  of  Atlantic 
fish.  In  some  of  his  teata  sea  snakes  wcce 
swallowed  by  captive  AUantlc  flah  and  then 
later  regurgitated  alive  aa  the  flsh  died  tram 
the  effects  of  a  bite.  Thus  one  snake  might 
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kill  more  than  one  unsuspecting  predatory 
flsh. 

Other  potential  canal  migrants  could  be 
even  more  dangerous  to  the  ecology  of  the 
tropical  AUantlc.  We  only  have  to  look  at  the 
history  of  the  Introduction  of  alien  ^ecles 
Into  new  environments  to  see  how  much 
damage  can  be  done.  The  construcUon  of  the 
Welland  Canal  l)etween  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  allowed  the  movement  of  lampreys 
Into  the  western  Great  Lakes.  resuIUng  In 
the  decimation  of  lake  trout.  Other  intro- 
duced species  that  have  become  nuisances 
in  their  adopted  homes  are  starlings,  house 
sparrows,  pigeons,  and  carp  in  the  United 
States,  rabbits  In  Australia  and  Hawaii,  goats 
In  New  Zealand  and  the  GalApagos  Islands, 
and  the  mongoose  In  Jamaica  and  Hawaii. 

The  financial  and  ecological  damage  done 
by  these  and  similar  introduced  pests  Is 
staggering.  As  more  alien  species  become  es- 
tablished In  an  area,  the  complex  web  of 
ecological  relationships  between  the  native 
animals  and  plants  becomes  strained  and 
may  break  in  places,  causing  extinction  of 
some  native  forms.  The  demise  of  most  of 
the  unique  Hawaiian  birds  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  introduction  of  alien  species. 

The  proposed  sea-level  canal  could  Involve 
the  mixing  of  species  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  and  no  one  can  predict  the  conse- 
quences. As  a  biologist.  I  find  the  risk  of 
catastrophe  so  high  that  construction  of  the 
canal  must  be  exposed.  There  Is  a  slight  hope 
of  creating  barriers  in  the  canal,  of  tem- 
perature perhaps,  to  prevent  interocean 
movements.  This  could  be  effective  against 
the  sea  snake  because  it  is  very  sensitive  to 
high  temperatures.  But  many  other  organ- 
isms may  not  be  so  sensitive.  In  weighing  the 
alternatives  and  considering  possible  dam- 
age to  the  environment,  the  massive  costs  of 
a  sea -level  canal,  the  expected  benefits  from 
the  new  canal,  and  the  costs  and  benefits 
from  enlarging  the  present  fresh-water 
canal.  I  must  conclude  that  construction  of 
the  sea-level  canal  would  be  a  disaster  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  sea-level  canal  should 
not  be  buUt  and  the  yellow-bellied  sea  snake 
should  be  kept  In  Its  rightful  and  cultural 
place  In  the  Pacific. 


[Prom  the  BalUmore  Sun.  No\'  28.  1971) 

Washinctom  Mulls  Ccding  the  Panama 

Cakal 

(By  Richard  O'Mara) 

Gen.  On>ar  Tc«t1Jos,  the  dictator  of  Pan- 
ama, celebrated  his  third  year  In  power  Octo- 
ber 1 1  by  staging  a  big.  noisy  rally  in  Panama 
City  during  which  he  handed  out  15.000 
machetes.  General  Torrijos'  probable  purpose 
In  all  this  was  to  whip  up  some  enthusiasm 
for  his  regime  and  encouraging  peasants  to 
cut  more  bananas.  Among  zonlans,  the  Amer- 
icans living  In  the  fenced  Canal  Zone,  the  fear 
was  rife  that  the  long  knives  would  be  put 
to  a  different  purpose. 

The  Immediate  expectation  of  violence  was 
unfounded.  But  the  appreheitslon  in  the  sone 
persisU  that  before  too  long  the  Sfi.OOO  Amer- 
ican civilian  employees  living  there  will  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Panamanians. 
There  Is  reason  for  their  fear.  The  United 
SUtes  reportedly  Is  ready  to  accede  sovereign- 
ty over  the  sone  to  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment. Whether  "native"  rule  will  prove  un- 
endurable to  the  Americans  whether  any  of 
them  stay  on  are  questions  unanswerable  at 
this  time. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  the  new  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  Panama,  If  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Set»te.  will  presage  a  considerable 
shift  In  U.S.  policy  toward  the  canal. 

SOVSaKIGJfTT  THK  ISSUZ 

The  canal  was  built  between  1904  and 
1914.  It  cost  the  n.S.  »340  mUUon  and  the 
lives  of  4.000  of  lU  cittaens.  Most  died  from 
yellow  fever.  Under  terms  ot  a  1903  treaty 
wltlx  the  fledgling  BcpubUc  of  Panamik  tba 
U.S.  received  the  right  to  build  and  operate 


a  canal.  Also,  the  U.  S.  was  given  "all  rights, 
power  and  authority"  over  the  canal  and  a 
strip  of  land  running  back  five  miles  on  each 
side  of  It  extending  the  canal's  60-mUe  length 
from  the  AUantlc  Ocean  to  the  Pacific.  These 
rights  and  this  authority  were  to  be  Amer- 
ica's "in  perpetuity." 

Ceding  actual  sovereignty  over  the  zone  to 
Panama  Is  the  most  significant  result  of  the 
present  negotiations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  talks  originally  began  in  1964  af- 
ter a  bloody  conflict  broke  out  between  Pan- 
amanian and  American  youths  in  the  sone. 
After  three  years  the  negotiatota,  led  on  the 
American  side  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  the 
former  Treasury  Secretary,  produced  three 
draft  treaties.  They  caUed  fOT  America's  re- 
linquishing sovereignty  over  the  aone,  an  in- 
creased income  to  Panama  from  canal  rev- 
enues and  establishment  of  a  Joint  U.S.- 
Panamanian commission  to  run  the  canal. 
The  treaues  never  came  to  a  vote  in  the  U£. 
Sentite.  however.  And  Panama,  which  had  an 
unexpected  and  illegal  change  of  govern- 
ment in  1968,  bringing  General  Torrijos  to 
power,  rejected  them.  Por  foiu-  years  neither 
side  moved. 

BEGAN  AGAIN  IN  JITNI 

With  General  Torrijos  more  or  less  firmly 
in  control,  negotiations  began  again  Last  June 
29.  Mr.  Anderson  was  still  on  the  American 
side.  The  new  Pananutnian  team  was  led  by 
Ambassador  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Ossa.  Again, 
besides  ending  US.  sovereignty  over  the  canal 
zone,  the  new  accord  reportedly  would  in- 
crease Panama's  revenue  share.  But  this  time 
it  was  decided  that  the  canal's  administraUon 
would  remain  in  American  bands  and  the 
U.S.  would  be  re^>onsible  for  defending  the 
canal.  It  is  not  certain  the  new  agreements 
will  fare  better  than  the  eartier  ones,  either 
in  Panama  or  in  the  U.  S. 

The  point  of  continuing  disagreement  are 
the  words  by  which  the  decadee-old  dispute 
with  F>anama  Is  defined:  "perpetuity"  and 
"sovereignty." 

Panamanian  nationalists,  on  one  band 
cannot  abide  the  Idea  of  the  U.S.  exercising 
absolute  control  over  a  piece  of  land  which 
Is  really  Panamanian;  extremists  reject  even 
minimal  U.S.  control. 

Zonlans.  on  the  other,  are  understandably 
resistant  to  any  concessions  to  Panama.  The 
agreement,  if  it  goes  into  effect,  would  change 
their  lives,  probably  for  the  worst.  As  things 
arc.  aonlans  live  in  a  rather  antiseptic  at- 
mosphere amid  a  sea  of  Panamanian  squalor. 
Zonlans  are  not  without  influaoce:  their  in- 
terests are  defended  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentaUves  by  Representative  Daniel  J.  nood 
(O.,  Pa.)  and  Senate  by  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R..  S.C.).  Both  have  already  begun 
sharpening  their  own  machetes  in  anticipa- 
tion cf  batUe  over  surrendering  control  over 
the  zone. 

OProamoN  srazNCTB 
There  is  no  certain  way  of  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  potential  opposition  to  the 
accord  In  Congress. 

There  was  one  indication  that  It  la  not 
weak,  at  least  In  the  House.  In  late  Septem- 
ber. Sepreaentetlve  Dante  B.  FasceU  (D.. 
Pla.) .  chairman  of  the  House  Inter- American 
affairs  subcommittee,  held  hearings  on  the 
Panama  question.  During  those  hearings  it 
was  'earned  that  about  100  congressmen  were 
sponsoring,  or  were  signatory  to.  between  40 
and  60  resolutions  favoring  the  zone's  status 
quo. 

Opiposltlon  Is  not  nearly  so  Intense  In  the 
Senate,  which  must  ratify  the  agreement 
when  and  if  it  Is  drafted  Into  treaty  form. 
According  to  an  aide  to  Senator  Prank 
Church  (D..  Idaho),  who  heads  the  Senate 
inter-American  affairs  subcommittee,  a  ma- 
jority on  the  Voreign  Relations  Committee 
agrees  that  relations  between  Panama  and 
the  U.S.  are  bad  and  need  Improvlzv.  The 
committee  would  be  willing  to  approve  ced- 
ing authority  over  the  aone  to  Panama.  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  has  not  been  as  effective  In 
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championing;  the  zonlaju  In  the  Senate  aa 
Mr.  Flood  has  been  in  the  House. 

The  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
Panama  does  not  begin  and  end  with  the 
question  of  Who  controls  the  sone,  however, 
though  that  Is  Its  most  emotional  part.  Other 
questions  need  to  be  explored. 

BTTIU>   ANOTHKET 

Among  them  Is  whether  the  U.S.  should 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion. That  reconunendation  was  made  last 
December,  after  five  years  of  work,  and  calls 
for  constructing  a  sea-level  canal  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  present  lock  canal.  In  rec- 
onunendlng  this,  the  commission  said  the 
new  canal  would  accommodate  all  150.000- 
ton  ships  and  the  largest  American  warships, 
those  which  can't  squeeze  through  the  pres- 
ent waterway.  The  new  canal  cotild  also 
handle  twice  the  traffic  that  the  present  canal 
can  handle.  It  would  take  14  years  to  build 
and  cost  this  country  (3.8  billion. 

Senate*'  Thurmond  and  Representative 
Flood,  of  course,  oppose  this,  as  they  oppose 
any  change  In  the  present  status  of  U.S. 
control  over  the  canal  and  the  Eone  (Mr. 
Flood  dramatically  refers  to  the  canal  as  "the 
Jugular  vein  of  the  hemisphere's  defense 
system.)"  Both  favor  widening  the  present 
canal.  One  can  criticize  Bdr.  Flood  and  Bfr. 
Thurmond  for  Jingoism,  but  many  of  their 
arguments  regarding  the  sea-level  canal  pro- 
posal are  valid. 

For  Instance,  there  is  the  question  of 
cost,  as  estimated  by  the  Anderson  Com- 
mJaslMi  (in  addition  to  serving  as  U.S.  nego- 
tiator with  the  Panamanians,  Mr.  Anderson 
chaired  the  canal  study  commission).  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech 
that  «3.8  bUllon  was  only  an  initial  estimate: 
"This  figure  does  not  include  the  costs  of 
the  right-of-way  In  whl<di  to  build  the  canal 
or  of  the  inevitable  huge  indemnity  that 
would  be  required  by  Panama." 

SCOLOGICAI.  AJU:T7MK1«T8,  TOO 

Then  there  are  strong  ecological  arguments 
against  a  sea-level  canal.  Marine  biologists 
are  concerned  that  a  sea-level  canal,  unlike 
the  present  lock  canal,  would  provide  access 
to  the  Pacific  to  a  number  of  stronger  West- 
em  Atlantic  q;>ecle8  of  flsli.  resulting  In  the 
srtlnetlon  of  many  Pacific  specie*.  Con- 
Tvraely,  a  sea-lerel  canal  would  open  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the  poisonous  sea  snake  and 
the  crown  of  thorns  starfish,  which  is  pres- 
•nUy  plaguing  the  South  Pacific. 

Besides  tbe  cost  and  possible  ecological 
dangers  a  new  canal  might  pose,  there  la 
another  factor  which  should  discourage 
potential  canal-builders:  the  political  na- 
ture of  the  country  through  which  the  canal 
would  be  bulH. 

Panama  la  nott^ously  unstable.  Ameri- 
can negotiators  have  already  seen  three  years 
of  hard  work  made  useless  with  rejection  of 
the  1M7  accord.  There  is,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  present  agreement — ^If 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by  the 
Tonijoe  government — would  bind  any  future 
Panamanian  governments.  Also,  It  would  be 
difficult  to  Unaglne  the  complexity  that 
w<ould  arise  in  trying  to  write  a  new  treaty 
covering  construction  and  operation  of  a 
newcanaL 

A    OICTATOa,    BUT 

General  Torrijos  does  not  preside  over  a 
legal  government,  only  a  de  facto  one.  The 
firmness  of  that  government  was  enough  to 
encourage  Washington  to  again  start  negotia- 
tions, but  since  then  lU  stability  has  been 
called  Into  question. 

One  factor  that  encouraged  Washington 
to  start  talking  was  the  peculiar  position 
Gen«i>l  TOrriJos  occupied  In  Us  country.  He 
had  traosformed  himself  from  a  mere  heavy- 
booted  de^Mt  to  an  apparent  populist  leader. 
He  won  tremendous  popularity  becana*  K 
was  apparent  to  moat  Panamanians  be  was 
a  tool  of  the  traditional  ollgarcto  than 


any  of  his  presidential  predecessors.  It  was 
felt  that  If  the  two  countries  reached  agree- 
ment, the  treaties  could  be  ratified  In  a  re- 
ferendum in  Panama.  In  this  way  they 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving 
the  shifting  sands  of  Panamanian  politics. 

But  it  seems  the  sands  have  already  begun 
t-i  shift;  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Torrijos  that 
wasn't  there  in  the  spring  developed  through 
the  summer.  The  Incident  that  brought  it 
into  being  was  the  kidnaping  of  a  priest  in 
rural  Panama.  The  Rev.  Hector  Oallego's  or- 
ganizing work  among  the  peasantry  report- 
edly offended  some  financial  Interests  and  he 
was  kidnaped.  The  Catholic  Church  hier- 
archy has  challenged  the  Torrijos  govern- 
ment on  this,  for  it  is  suspected  that  the  kid- 
napers were  National  Guardsmen.  If  Father 
Gallego  turns  up  deed,  or  if  he  doesn't  turn 
up  at  all.  General  Torrijos  could  be  In  deep 
trouble  with  the  church.  In  Catholic  Panama 
It  would  be  a  formidable  opponent  and  the 
whole  affair  contains  headaches  for  General 
Torrijos. 

If  General  Torrijos'  future,  therefore,  must 
appear  uncertain,  so  Is  any  agreements  the 
United  SUtes  might  strike  with  him  and  his 
government  over  the  canal  zone,  the  canal 
and  any   new  waterway. 


THE  NATIONAL  CANCER  ACT  OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana iMr.  Caffiry)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAFPERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  E)ecember  9,  this  body  gave  its 
final  approval  to  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  this  or  any  other  Con- 
gress— the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971. 

I  harbor  no  doubt  that  history  will  look 
upon  our  action  as  a  turning  point,  a 
moment  when  the  American  people 
finally  dedicated  themselves  seriously  to 
the  conquest  of  this  most  insidious  and 
tragic  of  diseases. 

The  wonder  is  that  we  have  waited 
until  now  to  summon  that  national  re- 
solve. I  venture  to  say  that  nearly  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  had  friends  or 
relatives  fall  to  this  killer.  Statistics  tell 
us  that  It  will  strike  this  year  in  two  of 
every  three  families  in  this  country.  I 
personally  lost  both  my  mother  and 
father  to  cancer. 

No  matter  how  many  times  one  reads 
of  cancer's  awesome  human  toll,  the  fig- 
ures are  never  amy  less  numbing.  In  1971. 
some  335.000  Americans — more  than  900 
each  day — will  succumb  to  this  dread 
disease.  That  is  more  than  one-sixth  of 
all  the  deaths  In  this  country.  More  than 
a  half- million  youngsters  under  18  will 
face  life  without  the  guidance  of  at  least 
one  parent  lost  to  cancer. 

And  most  chilling  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  of  the  203  million  living  Americans, 
52  million  of  us  will  be  hit  by  cancer, 
and  34  million  of  us  will  die  from  it. 
What  an  incomprehensible  waste.  Al- 
most one-quarter  of  our  people  will 
battle  cancer — and  most  will  lose  that 
battle. 

Incredibly  enough,  that  last  figure  con- 
tains an  element  of  encouragement.  As 
recently  as  four  decades  ago.  only  one 
person  in  five  stood  any  chance  of  surviv- 
ing a  cancer  attack.  Now  it  Is  one  In  three. 
That  Is  telling  proof  of  the  great  strides 
we  have  made  as  the  Federal  effort  has 
grown  since  the  first  funds  were  com- 


mitted to  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
less  than  35  years  ago. 

Cures  for  some  forms  of  cancer  hinge 
only  upon  early  detection  and  effecUve 
treatment.  Others  must  await  Increased 
research  efforts  to  Isolate  and  identify 
viruses.  But  the  hard  fact  is  that  only 
money,  not  rhetoric,  will  make  either 
possible. 

Those  of  us  who  sponsored  House  Res- 
olution 1086  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  were  seeking  vasUy  increased 
spending.  And.  much  to  my  gratification, 
that  is  what  we  have  achieved  in  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971.  By  authoriz- 
ing more  than  one  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars for  this  fight  over  the  next  3  years, 
we  have  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new 
national  crusade  against  this  disease. 

I  believe  we  sdl  owe  a  special  debt  to 
Che  chairmsm  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Environment. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  who  with  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  painstak- 
ingly molded  this  monumental  legisla- 
tion over  the  last  year.  When  we  suc- 
ceed In  this  struggle,  the  role  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Florida  will  be  remembered 
as  a  giant  one. 

His  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) also  deserves  much  credit.  Since 
his  sponsorship,  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  the  bill  establishing  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  he  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  exi;>and  this  country's  war  on  cancer. 

To  both  of  these  men  and  to  others.  In 
and  out  of  government,  we  should  be 
grateful.  If  we  but  sustain  and  enlarge 
this  renewed  national  effort,  America  will 
finally  achieve  victory  over  this  most 
elusive  and  dreaded  of  enemies.  We  must 
do  it.  We  must  conquer  cancer. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  CABINET  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ASIAN  AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsvnaga)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  will  controvert  the  prc^xxsitlons  that 
Americans  deserve  to  be  treated  as  Amer- 
icans and  that  each  American  should  be 
measured  against  the  same  yardstick. 
Although,  as  Americans,  we  come  from 
varied  cultural  backgrounds,  we  should 
Judge  others,  and  be  Judged  ourselves, 
on  the  basis  of  Individual  worth  to  our 
society. 

In  the  last  several  years,  we  as  a  Nation 
have  come  to  recognize  that  a  man 
should  not  be  denied  employment,  or  a 
seat  at  a  restaurant,  or  a  good  educa- 
tion, because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 
American  society  has  at  long  last  ac- 
knowledged its  infiiction  of  wrongful  dis- 
crimination on  blacks,  Chicanos,  and 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Curiously,  however,  American  society 
has  not  acknowledged  the  same  discrim- 
inatory practices  being  directed  at  Asian 
Americans.  The  ruling  majority  in  this 
country  have  been  led  to  believe  what 
one  writer  has  called  the  "Myth  of  the 
Ideal  Minority";  that  is.  the  myth  that 
all  Asian  Americans  are  hardworking, 
well-adjusted  people  who  can  always 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  who  are 


immune  to  racial  bigotry  and  discrim- 
ination. 

It  grieves  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  such  im- 
munity. 

Less  than  3  months  ago.  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  having  enacted  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950.  TtvaX  act  in  eHect  had  legitimated 
the  principles  on  which  was  based  the 
Imprisonment  of  about  110,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  smcestry  and  their 
parents  during  World  War  n.  For  the 
first  and  only  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory an  entire  minority  group  was  incar- 
cerated in  concentration  camps,  com- 
plete with  barbed  wire  fences  and  armed 
guards,  purely  on  the  basis  of  racial  an- 
cestry. Important  as  the  erasing  of  this 
repugnant  law  was.  it  did  not  end  all 
discrimination  against  Asian  Americans. 

That  is  why  I  am  joining  today  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Glknn  AifDEasoN)  and  a 
number  of  our  colleagues,  in  introducing 
legislatlan  to  establish  a  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Asian  American  Affairs. 

Youth  alienation,  isolation  of  the  aged, 
health  care,  drug  abuse,  and  many  other 
contemporary  problems,  all  have  direct 
and  particular  application  to  the  Asian 
American  community. 

I  should  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
own  State  of  Hawaii  ixesents  a  unique 
situation.  Taken  together,  Asian  Ameri- 
cans constitute  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. Hawaii  has  been  Justly  proud  of 
itfi  record  with  regard  to  different  racial 
and  ethnic  groups.  Our  late  President, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  chose  Honolulu  as  the 
place  to  deliver  his  first  major  civil 
rights  address  as  President  In  June  of 
1963  because,  as  he  explained,  "Hawaii  is 
what  America  Is  striving  to  be." 

But  some  problems  still  remain  in  Ha- 
waii, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  problems 
abound  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  Cabinet  committee 
could  focus  on  the  problems  of  Asian 
Americans,  so  that  the  country  could  be- 
gin to  seek  solutions  to  them.  T):^  Is  a 
modest  and  attainable  goal,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  urge  the  swift  enactment  of  this 
legLsIatiOD  so  that  we  can  begin  to  work 
toward  its  attainment. 


FIREMEN  SHOULD  GET  FEDERAL 
DEATH  BENEFIT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  note 
that  on  December  11  Senator  John  Mc- 
CiELLAH,  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Introduced 
comprehensive  legislation  to  aid  victims 
of  crime,  and  a  portion  of  his  bill  would 
provide  a  $50,000  death  benefit  to  the 
families  of  public  safety  ofBclals  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Since  Introducing  my 
Public  Safety  and  Criminal  Justice  and 
Correctional  Personnel  Benefits  Act  on 
November  B,  I  have  strongly  advocated 
that  coverage  of  this  sort  be  extended 
not  only  to  law  enforcement  oCBcers,  but 


also  to  firemen,  correctional  personnel, 
irtcluding  prison  guards,  and  judges  and 
officers  of  the  court.  Late  last  week  I 
began  to  circulate  this  blD  for  cospon- 
sors.  I  commend  Senator  McClellan  for 
providing  extensive  coverage  imder  the 
$50,000  death  benefit  provision,  and  I 
look  forward  to  prompt  action  by  the 
Senate  on  his  very  constructive  and 
worthwhile  proposal. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  contro- 
versy over  whether  firemen  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  proposal.  On  December  12 
there  appeared  in  the  CJleveland  Plain 
Dealer  an  article  by  Robert  Havel  which 
explores  this  issue,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Stanton   Advocates  Fttll  Coverage;    Death 

BENETTT  PKOPOSAL  EXCI-rrDES  FniEMEN 

(By  Robert  J.  Havel) 

Washington. — In  a  llttle-notlc«d  hearing 
before  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  the 
other  day,  a  Nlxoa  administration  sftokes- 
man  offered  some  testimony  tliat  does  not 
seem  designed  to  win  friends  among  those 
original  bardiiats — ^the  firemen. 

The  bearing  was  on  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide a  $60,000  federal  death  benefit  to  police- 
men killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Other  meas- 
ures would  make  firemen  eligible  for  the 
benefit. 

Richard  Velde.  asaoclat«  adminLstrator  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Justice  Department,  told  the 
bearing  that  LEAA  opposed  the  benefit  for 
the  firemen  because  "by  and  large,  they  are 
not  victims  of  felonious  assault." 

If  the  firemen  were  included,  Velde  added, 
this  would  lead  to  pressure  from  other  pub- 
lic service  groups  for  the  death  benefit  and 
"this  could  be  a  very  expensive  {H-ogram." 

Rep.  James  V.  Stanton.  D-20.  Cleveland, 
Immediately  challenged  the  administration 
assertion.  He  introduced  legislation  that 
would  do  just  what  Velde  said  he  feared: 
make  eUglble  for  the  benefit  not  only  police- 
men, but  also  firemen,  prison  guards.  Judges 
and  probation  officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Statistics  Indicate  that  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing a  mere  few  million  dollars  annually.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  risking  retribution  at  the  polls 
at  the  hands  of  the  firemen  and  others. 

According  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crlm<:  Re- 
ports for  1070,  100  law  enforcement  officers 
were  killed  last  year  by  felonious  criminal 
action.  Another  46  died  as  the  result  of  ac- 
cidents in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  International  Association  of  Firefight- 
ers reports  that  115  firemen  died  in  the  line 
of  duty  last  year.  Although  none  died  from 
felonious  assault,  195  were  injured  during 
clvU  disorders  and  113  more  were  hurt 
through  acts  of  Individual  violence. 

Statistics  were  not  available  on  the  num- 
ber of  Judges,  prison  guards  and  probation 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  the 
number  is  minimal. 

Stanton  vehemently  disputed  Velde's  con- 
tention that  firemen  are  not  victims  of  fel- 
onious assault. 

"There  are  numerous  cases  In  Cleveland 
alone  of  felonious  assault  on  firemen  going 
to  fires. "  Stanton  said.  "On  Sept.  14,  1970, 
some  15  shots  were  fired  into  a  fire  station 
in  ClncinnaU  by  a  rapid-fire  weapon,  and 
two  firemen  were  hit  by  large-caliber  bullets. 
Numerous  instances  can  be  documented,  and 
sc»ne  have  resulted  in  death." 

Firefighters  association  figures  show  that 
(our  firemen  were  killed  between  1967  and 
1970  in  civil  disorders. 

The  administration's  contention  has  no 
basis  in  fact."  Stanton  continued.  "The  basis 
of  their  objection  is  a  question  of  financing. 
The  cost  would  be  negligible.  The  psycho- 
logical relief  the  bill  would  provide  is  im- 
measurable." 


On  the  basis  of  current  statistics,  it  would 
cost  about  $5.7  million  a  year  to  provide  a 
$50,000  death  benefit  for  firemen  who  die  in 
the  line  of  duty.  To  pay  the  bei^efit  to  police- 
men killed  in  accidents  in  the  Une  of  duty 
would  cost  another  $2.5  million. 

So,  the  apparent  total  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
gram Including  all  policemen  killed,  would 
be  on  the  order  of  $13  million  to  $14  million 
a  year,  an  amount  that  would  not  make  a 
rounded-off  fraction  in  defense  procurement 
overruns  and  little  more  than  ?.  percent  of 
the  $700-mlllion  LEAA  budget. 

This  budget  has  included  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  purchase  of  sophisticated  riot  bard- 
ware  for  sheriffs  of  rural  counties  under  20,- 
000  population. 

There  are  about  200,000  paid  firemen  in 
the  nation,  along  with  about  a  half  miUiou 
volunteers,  according  to  the  firefighters  as- 
sociation. 

If  the  President  continues  to  outnianeuver. 
outthink,  outbluff.  outperform  and  outmuscle 
the  Democrats,  he  wUl  not  need  the  firemen 
vote.  But  the  cost  of  buying  a  little  insurance 
with  this  group  Is  so  little,  it  is  puzzling  that 
the  administration  would  be  unwilling  to  pay 
the  premium — the  fairness  and  decency  of 
the  death  benefit  proposal  aside. 


DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  ON  LATIN 
AMERICA:  COOPERATION.  NOT 
CONFRONTATION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week 
ago  today,  one  of  this  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished business  leaders.  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  spoke  to  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Americas, 
a  private  group  representing  90  percent 
of  total  VS.  private  investment  In  Latin 
America.  F»resent  at  the  meeting  were 
more  than  200  representatives  of  UJS. 
Government  agencies  and  companies 
with  subsidiaries  in  Latin  America  as  well 
as  representatives  of  public  and  private 
international  organizations. 

Despite  great  uncertainty  over  the  fu- 
ture of  UJS.  Investments  In  several  Latin 
nations.  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  his  speech  to 
the  council  makes  an  eloquoit  plea  for 
continued  U.S.  business  involvement  in 
bringing  a  better  way  of  life  to  the  people 
of  the  Americas.  He  urges  a  new  Alli- 
ance for  Development  based  on  a  Joint 
business-government  effort.  His  call  for 
cooperation,  not  confrontation,  deserves 
the  most  thorough  aiKl  thoughtful  con- 
sideration at  the  highest  levels  both  here 
smd  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Because  of  the  great  merit  of  David 
Rockefeller's  proposal,  I  am  placing  his 
speech  in  the  Record  so  that  m>'  col- 
leagues may  acquaint  themselves  with  it. 
Alliancx  roa  DrvzLOPMCNT 
(By  David  Rockefeller) 

Seven  years  ago  this  week,  I  was  one  of  a 
g:roup  of  businessmen  who  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
We  were  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  U.S. 
Business  Group  for  Latin  America  could  help 
to  realize  the  goals  of  an  aunbitious  pro- 
gram— an  Alliance  between  the  free  and  in- 
dependent countries  of  the  Southern  and 
Northern  continents  of  America  to  assure  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  all  the 
people. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  unable  to 
keep  that  appointment  having  decided  at  the 
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last  moment  to  go  to  DaUas.  The  nest  day, 
he  met  his  tragic  end;  so  that  our  group  never 
did  meet  with  President  Kennedy.  Although 
the  Idea  of  govemment-bTislness  oooperatlon 
In  Latin  Ameftca  was  picked  up  and  actively 
pursued  by  President  Johnson  and  his 
Administration. 

Regretably,  the  main  thrust  of  his  Alliance 
for  Progress,  which  started  with  such 
promise,  has  since  been  blunted,  deflected 
and  largely  dissipated  by  a  steadily  rising 
demand  for  nationalization  in  Latin  America 
and.  more  recently,  by  a  short-sighted  rever- 
sion to  "Portress  America"  sentiment  here  at 
home.  Nevertheless,  the  Alliance  In  its  con- 
ception, despite  its  critics  them  and  now,  was 
a  significant  move  In  the  right  direction. 

That  Alliance  bound  us  together  for  a 
while  in  a  single  purpose — to  make  human 
existence  throughout  the  Americas  scnne- 
thing  more  than  merely  scratching  oirt  in- 
adequate food  from  the  barren  soil  of  the 
bills.  It  held  out  the  hope  that  being  alive 
in  the  Americas  need  not  mean  the  wail  of 
hungry  children  ex  the  unbearable  knowledge 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  schools  or 
enough  Jobs  t<x  them  even  if  they  managed 
to  survive  and  grow. 

The  Alliance  was  to  have  coordinated  a  flow 
of  technical  skills  and  Investment  resources 
from  the  U.S.  private  sector — In  cooperation 
with  our  own  and  Latin  American  govem- 
mento — to  create  jobs,  modernize  agricultural 
teohnlquea,  stimulate  manufacturing  and  in- 
crease international  trade  in  Latin  American 
nations.  To  understand  why  an  Alliance 
founded  oo  theae  worthy  objecUves  has  fallen 
Into  Its  present  disarray,  we  wiU  have  to  con- 
sider— without  the  emotions  that  usually 
surround  It — ^the  rise  of  chauvinism  and  na- 
tionalization In  many  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

To  a  considerable  extent  their  striving  for 
self-Identity  and  self-suflJclency,  however 
premature  from  an  economic  viewpoint.  Is 
understandable,  especlaUy  when  one  takes 
Into  account  the  extreme  youthfulneas  of 
the  people  of  Latin  countries.  Because  of 
their  high  birth  rate  and  rapid  pc^iUatlon 
growth,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican population  is  less  than  twenty-flve 
years  old.  As  Eduardo  Frel  Montalvo,  former 
President  of  Chile,  has  pointed  out,  "This 
youthful  mass  U  in  a  deeply  critical  mood, 
like  their  peers  in  the  rest  of  the  world." 
Consequently,  he  concludes,  "headquarters, 
both  for  ideas  and  for  actual  change,  are 
the  universities  and  student  groups." 

If  that  sounds  familiar,  it  is  because  we. 
In  the  United  States,  have  been  responding 
to  the  same  passionate  Involvement  and 
political  concern  (rf  oiir  own  young  people 
who  are  playing  a  growing  role  in  public 
issues.  In  req>ons«  to  their  concerns,  we 
amended  our  Constitution  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  eighteen.  As  a  naUon,  we  should 
have  little  trouble  in  recognizing  and  ac- 
cepting the  reality  of  comparable  changes  In 
other  countries.  But  many  of  us  are  reluctant 
to  accept  the  consequences. 

When  these  youthful  nations  express  their 
Independence  of  thought  and  purpose 
through  aggressive  action  affecting  our  In- 
terests, we  And  many  of  our  own  legislators 
are  tempted  to  respond  In  kind  with  punitive 
-and  retaliatory  measures. 

But  neither  an  arbitrary,  uncomptensated 
expropriation  of  foreign  Investments,  nor  a 
resort  to  violence  in  retaliation,  is  an  accept- 
able assertion  of  self-determination  In  the 
context  of  today's  world.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  Ul-consldered  expropriation  is 
bound  to  be  self-defeating  for  those  nations 
that  have  not  as  yet  accumulated  sufficient 
capital  or  managerial  depth  to  plan  and 
carry  out  self-sustaining  programs  for  In- 
ternal development.  On  the  other  hand,  In 
view  of  our  own  revolutionary  origins  as  a 
nation,  there  are  many  other  expressions  of 
the  new  rising  natlonallam  In  Latin  America 


to  which  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  accept  with  patience  and  Insight. 

This  breach  in  our  hemispheric  alliance, 
caused  la  large  part  by  the  growing  spirit 
of  Independence  in  Latin  America,  is  further 
widened  by  a  growing  indifference  here  at 
home.  As  we  approfich  1972,  we  are  pre- 
occupied with  the  problems  of  our  own  peo- 
ple and  our  own  nation.  The  young  and  the 
radicals  among  us,  the  disadvantaged  minor- 
ities, the  affluent  and  the  conservative  are  all 
asking  if  we  shouldn't  solve  our  own  internal 
problems  of  the  cities,  of  our  economy,  of  our 
youth  and  our  educational  system  before  we 
worry  about  others  outside  our  borders. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  solve  all  our 
own  problems  without  concern  for  and  in 
total  Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  It 
would  prove  an  empty  victory  to  emerge  as 
an  Island  of  prosperity  In  a  sea  of  misery.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  we  share  too  many 
common  Interests,  cultural  Uee,  and  mutual 
dependencies  with  other  na.tlons  ever  to  re- 
turn to  "Portress  America"  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  we  live  In  one  world  and  we  have 
to  act  accordingly. 

When  I  spoke  before  this  Council  one  year 
ago,  I  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  prevail  on  Congress,  our 
State  Department  and  the  Executive  Branch 
generally  to  respond  more  fully  to  that  mutu- 
ality of  Interests  especially  as  It  concerns  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  Now,  a  year  later,  we 
must  regretfully  acknowledge  that  the  need  is 
greater  than  ever.  But  we  can  tempest  our 
dis^poimment  by  reflecting  that  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts  progress  has  been  made  in  meet- 
ing the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

As  a  result  of  cooperative  efforts  over  the 
past  decade.  I  know  of  tens  of  thousands 
of   miles   of   new   roads — thousands  of    new 

schools — millions  of  chUdren  going  to  them 

falling  death  rates — more  jobs — more  in- 
come— and  hope  that  was  not  there  before. 
But  in  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  populations, 
the  question  remains,  how  can  more  progress 
be  accomplished?  The  record  as  revealed  In 
case  after  case,  seems  to  Indicate  that  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  programs  alone 
never  really  affect  the  root  problems  of  de- 
velopment. What  Is  needed  is  the  total  in- 
volvement of  all  sectors  .  .  .  governmental 
and  private. 

In  my  years  as  Chairman.  I  saw  many  U.S. 
from  the  beginning  has  been  an  Integral  part 
of  our  own  highly  successful  development 
process  and  so.  we  realize  that  it  must  pUy 
a  comparable  role  in  helping  other  nations 
now  in  the  process  of  development.  The  faith 
that  this  gives  the  CouncU  of  the  Americas  is 
a  noble  mission  which  we  must  not  abandon. 
It  has  been  part  of  our  credo  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

In  my  years  as  Chairman,  I  saw  many  U.S. 
compcmies  offer  their  help,  their  manpower, 
their  technology  and  their  skills  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  people  of  Latin  America.  They 
were  "citizens  first  and  businessmen  second." 
They  did  this  without  publicity  or  full-page 
advertisements  boasting  of  their  Involvement. 
As  appropriate  as  this  modesty  may  have 
been,  the  lack  of  publicity  about  what  U.S. 
companies  wers  doing,  has  often  resulted — 

even  in  the  business  community  itself In 

Ignorance  of  the  facts.  This  in  turn  has  some- 
times drawn  the  criticism  that  perhaps  the 
Council  was  not  fulfilling  its  primary  mission 
and  I  fear  that  no  detailed  accounting  of  the 
Impact  of  the  U.S.  private  investor  In  Latin 
America,  such  Herbert  May's  study  for  the 
Council  of  the  Americas  last  year  will  con- 
vince the  unconvinced.  But  even  though  more 
has  been  done  than  is  generally  recognized,  I 
still  do  not  believe  the  full  potential  of  the 
private  sector  has  been  taped — either  by  local 
businessmen  or  by  foreign  investors.  For  this 
reason,  I  hope  the  Council  programs  for  1&73 
which  you  have  heard  this  morning  will  be 
pursued  aggressively  by  all  of  u«. 
The  U.8.  business  community  must  maks 
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the  case  in  the  most  forceful  terms  that  de- 
velopment depends  not  only  on  capital  man- 
power, technology,  and  skUls,  but  on  a  will- 
Ingness  to  employ  every  opportunity  that 
presents  Itself.  Development  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive goal  of  one  political  system— or  of 
one  economic  system.  It  can  best  be  achieved 
by  an  eclectic  synthesis  of  whatever  works 
regardless  of  Its  origin. 

The  Council  program  for  1972  calls  for  a 
heightening  of  business-to-governmeut  and 
buslness-to-buslneas  missions.  It  does  not 
caU  for  confronUtlon,  but  rather  for  cooper- 
ation. And  planiUng  for  the  future,  it  requires 
genuine  appreciation  by  all  of  us  of  the  nec- 
essary elements  of  development,  and  a  con- 
tinuous dialogue  between  those  who  desire 
development  assistance  and  those  who  believe 
they  can  provide  It.  Thu  calls  for  a  new 
Alliance,  if  you  wUl— not  one  pronounced  by 
governments  but  one  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ticipants. 

Societies  and  economies,  like  people,  must 
grow.  They  cannot  simply  be  conceived,  and 
executed  by  the  fiat  of  an  outside  govern- 
ment or  by  the  spontaneous  inspiration  of 
an  academic  theorist.  Only  governments 
within  the  developing  nations  must  be  the 
ones  to  engage  in  the  long-range  and  sus- 
tained planning  necessary  for  their  own 
lasting  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  find  that  gov- 
ernments anywhere  are  accomplishing  de- 
velopment entirely  by  themselves.  Certainly 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  not  only  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  private  Initiative,  but  they  are 
approaching  the  great  companies  of  the  West 
to  become  involved  In  their  development 
process. 

But  curiously  as  the  Marxist  countries  In 
the  Soviet  orbit  are  opening  their  doors  to 
Western  technology.  Western  capital  and 
Western  know-how,  some  countries  in  Latin 
America  are  slamming  their  doors  against 
such  foreign  assistance.  That  Is  but  one  para- 
dox in  a  "continent  of  paradoxes."  Another 
Is  that  many  Latin  American  nations  which 
openly  admit  their  need  for  the  free  enter- 
prise elements  of  development,  adopt  reg- 
ulations, sign  mutual  Investment  codes,  and 
create  a  climate  of  uncertainty  by  expropria- 
tion which  Inevitably  militate  against  the 
very  investments  they  concede  they  must 
have. 

There  is  still  another  paradox  which 
relates  to  attitudes  in  this  country.  Latin 
America  represents  an  enormous  actual  and 
potential  market  to  VB.  businessmen.  And 
yet,  we  find  many,  both  in  business  and  In 
government,  who  through  neglect  and  by 
actions  that  discourage  trade  seem  prepared 
to  place  our  Latin  trade  In  jeopardy. 

These  paradoxes  do  not  have  to  remain  for- 
ever unsolved.  They  are  not  riddle  wrapped 
in  mysteries  inside  enigmas.  They  are  quite 
simply  differences  or  outlook.  Just  as  busi- 
ness no  longer  looks  to  the  countries  of  the 
development  world  as  mere  stockpiles  of  raw 
materials  for  Western  Industry,  Latin  gov- 
ernments, however  youthful  and  Impetuous, 
should  not  look  at  business  as  sinister  and 
exploitative.  To  resolve  these  misunderstand- 
ings, I  believe  there  should  be  a  new  Al- 
liance— an  Alliance  for  Development.  It 
should  embrace  political  development,  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  development. 
To  accomplish  this  far  reaching  goal.  It  would 
have  to  draw  together  business  and  govern- 
ments— organizations  and  people — univer- 
sities and  international  agencies.  Only 
through  such  concerted  effort  can  It  expect  to 
overcome  the  common  and  interrelated  prob- 
lems that  have  stalled  true  development  as 
one  sector  or  the  other  sought  domination. 
What  I  have  described  is  what  the  Council 
will  be  attempting  to  do  in  1972 — coalesce  all 
those  who  are  sincere  In  their  desire  for  true 
development.  Into  a  well-planned,  coordi- 
nated, thoroughly  expert  and  professional  ef- 
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fort — an  all-out  AUlanoe  which  has  the  will 
and  capacity  to  hdp. 

I  urge  that  you  engage  yourselves  whole- 
heartedly to  that  new  Alliance  for  Develop- 
ment and  that  you  support  the  CouncU  of 
the  Americas  as  It  seeks  to  lead  the  way. 


A  NEW  LEADERSHIP  FOR  THE  AMER- 
ICAS—A NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
1970'S 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Excelsior 
of  October  25,  1971,  there  appeared  an 
account  of  a  press  interview  with  me 
which  took  place  in  my  congressional 
ofQce  in  Washington.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Excelsior  reporter,  Fausto  Fernandez 
Ponte,  for  having  performed  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  accurately  reporting  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  he  put  to  me  on 
the  role  of  Mexico  in  inter-American  re- 
lations. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  that  Mexico  is 
destined  for  an  increasing  leadership  re- 
sponsibility in  this  hemispiiei  e,  I  take  tlils 
opportunity  to  amplify,  and  i>erhaps 
clarify  for  others,  my  views  contained  in 
the  press  interview. 

In  today's  world,  with  its  rapidly  mov- 
ing and  changing  events,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  the  necessity  for  develop- 
ing the  judgment  and  vision  to  under- 
stand how  these  events  can  shape  future 
events,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
adapt  our  programs  to  those  events  to 
come. 

Too  often  we  in  the  United  States 
have  pontificated  about  the  leadership 
thrust  upon  the  United  States.  No  lead- 
ership has  been  tiirust  upon  us.  What- 
ever leadership  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ercised has  been  a  reaction — a  realistic 
reaction  to  the  necessity  for  advancing 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  lias  been  the  crux  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

The  era  of  the  1970's,  however.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  will  witness  a  change  in  this 
leadership  pattern,  but  with  the  same 
objective  of  national  interests.  The  ob- 
jective is  the  same,  but  the  definition 
should  be  substantially  broadened.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  exercise  of  leader- 
ship by  others  to  bring  about  the  high- 
est national  interest  any  country  can  ad- 
vance, and  that  is,  peace,  security,  and 
progress — not  alone  for  itself,  but  for  its 
neighbors  as  well.  It  is  this  broadened 
view  of  national  Interest  that  brings  me 
specifically  to  a  consideration  of  Mex- 
ico. 

In  this  hemisphere,  the  most  outstand- 
ing record  toward  achieving  those  goals 
of  peace,  security,  and  progkess  is  being 
written  by  Mexico.  Mexico  B^the  model 
which  is  held  up  of  a  people  and  nation 
determined  to  achieve  the  well-being  of 
its  people  in  peace,  and  moving  ahead 
rapidly  toward  that  goal.  I  say  this  not 
as  the  polite  gesture  of  a  guest  to  his 
host,  but  rather  as  the  expression  of  a 
consensus  of  world  opinion. 

How  shall  Mexico  exercise  this  new 
leadership?  In  my  press  interview  last 
fall.  I  suggested  one  way,  which  wtyuld  be 
essentially  the  beginning  of  leadership — 


a  leadership  baaed  on  economic  not  polit- 
ical persuasion  and  practicality. 

I  therefore  suggested  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  leadership,  with  Mexico  taking  the 
initiative  and  including  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  Canada,  thus  confining  the 
pre(>aratory  activities  to  a  great  repre- 
sentative of  Latin  America  and  a  great 
representative  of  North  America.  In  a 
supporting  role,  and  I  emphasize  sup- 
porting, would  be  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  thought  that  this  nucleus  of  three 
countries,  economically  and  politically 
mature,  would  be  later  expanded  to  in- 
clude other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 
But  the  start  can  be  made  only  by  Mex- 
ico taking  the  initiative  in  this  operation. 

Why.  you  may  inquire,  should  Mexico 
be  so  singled  out?  The  answer  lies,  I 
think,  in  the  clear  understanding  of  what 
must  happen  in  Latin  America  and  how 
best  the  desired  goals  may  be  achieved. 
The  South  American  portion  of  our  great 
dual  hemisphere  must  be  allowed  to  move 
forward  in  tlie  modem  mode  bringing 
to  the  people  of  this  area  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  improved  conditions  in  food, 
shelter,  education,  transportation,  and 
hpalt.h.  Thp.^ie  imnrovement-s  should  be 
accomplished  within  a  framework  which 
reflects  the  traditions  of  the  people  af- 
fected; cognizant  of  aspirations  which 
naturally  emerge  from  the  area  rather 
than  reflecting  desires  formulated  by 
others  and  impressed  from  without;  and 
finally,  accommodated  to  a  pace  which 
allows  for  healthy  and  stable  develop- 
ment and  progress. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  each  of  these 
criteria  have,  in  the  main,  been  followed 
in  Uie  advances  made  in  the  last  20  years 
in  Mexico.  There  lies  in  this  rountry  not 
only  the  closer  touch  with  the  conditions 
which  must  be  dealt  with,  but  equally  im- 
portant a  natural  simpatico  with  the  peo- 
ple which  will  be  involved.  It  should  be 
strongly  noted  having  set  forth  that 
alone,  that  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  en- 
tertain the  absurd  idea  that  each  of  the 
coimtries  of  Latin  America  are  ahke. 
Our  belief  is  quite  the  contrary.  The 
various  nations  of  Latin  America  are  as 
diverse  as  any  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  We  do,  however,  maintain  that 
the  commonality  of  language,  religion, 
and  historical  experience  with  a  single 
foreign  power  influence  over  several  cen- 
turies provides  a  common  bond  which 
is  of  some  significance.  Mexico  has  this 
commonality. 

I  have  emphasized  that  I  see  the  era 
now  arrived  as  being  one  in  which  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  policies  will  dominate 
rather  than  the  political  and  military 
policies  of  the  past  30  years.  There  will 
be  at  the  same  time  a  continuance  and, 
I  believe,  increasing  tendency  toward 
regionalism.  Multinational  institution 
building  guided  by  predominantly  lead- 
ership from  within  the  region  affected 
and  multinational  support  for  such  insti- 
tutions d(Hnlnated  by  leadership  from 
without  the  region.  In  this  pattern  for 
Latin  America  there  is  a  clear  role  for 
both  Mexico  within  the  Latin  portion  of 
our  hemisphere  and  America.  At  the 
same  time,  the  scenario  recognizes  that 
each  In  carrying  out  its  role  will  seek 
and  encourage  cooperations  from  others 
who  seek  the  mutual  goals  of  peace  and 
progress  in  a  developing  world. 


Specifically,  what  can  be  done?  First 
there  needs  to  be  initiated  by  the  leader- 
ship within  Latin  America  a  list  of  proj- 
ects and  institutional  structures  that 
Latinos  feel  are  of  greatest  need  and  most 
promise  for  serving  their  goals  of  prog- 
ress. These  should  in  a  priority  setting 
be  presented  to  the  United  States  and 
other  potential  supporters  for  their  con- 
sideration for  support.  Some  may  require 
more  Latin  support  than  others.  In  such 
a  fashion  iimovation  and  selection  can  be 
in  the  proper  and  appropriate  hands  and 
roles  are  sorted  so  that  claims  of  sover- 
eignty jeopardy  or  outside  dominance 
are  avoided. 

With  and  alongside  of  regionalism,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  unilateral 
arrangements  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
under  differing  conditi(His  will  continue; 
and  in  each  instance,  that  of  multilateral 
regionalism  or  in  the  case  of  unilateral 
arrangements  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
considerations  of  national  interests  in 
the  local  sense  will  be  present  and  should 
be  expected. 

There  is  a  new  day  dawning,  one  which 
calls  for  action  tuid  innovation  on  the 
part  of  coimtries  other  than  the  power 
centers.  In  such  a  time  the  State  of 
Mexico  under  the  active  leadership  of 
President  Luis  Echeverria  Alvarez  has  a 
potentially  dynamic  part  it  would  and 
should  play. 

Throughout  this  discussion  I  have  de- 
liberately tied  anticipated  action  on  the 
part  of  both  countries  within  the  devel- 
oping hemisphere  and  the  United  States 
to  their  national  interest.  My  belief  is 
that  economic  imperialism  or  military 
domination  does  not  serve  the  national 
interest  of  any  country.  Economic  coop- 
eration and  economic  support  by  the 
United  States  of  projects  that  lead  to 
peace,  security,  and  progress  are  in  our 
national  interest  and  particularly  so  in 
our  own  hemisphere.  Latin  projects  initi- 
ated by  Latin  leadership  which  predict- 
ably can  serve  the  community  of  inter- 
ests in  Latin  America  encouraged,  sup- 
ported, and  assisted  by  the  United 
States — this  should  be  the  thrust  of  the 
1970s. 

What  I  am  calling  for  is  a  focal  point 
of  leadership  for  Latin  America.  I  believe 
that  focal  point  to  be  the  country  of 
Mexico — where  the  present  administra- 
tion imder  President  Echeverria  Alvarez 
has  turned  Latin  rhetoric  into  Latin 
action. 

IRS  REVERSES  ITSELF  ON  TAX 
PREPARERS  ISSUE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  jjer- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
1971,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  unregulated  growth  of  tax 
return  preparation  services.  I  included  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  which  reflected  a  reluctance 
to  voiture  into  the  regulation  of  this 
activity.  I  introduced  at  that  time  H.R. 
7973,  authorizing  the  IRS  to  establish 
appropriate  regulatiois  of  tax  services. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House  that 
the  IRS  appears  to  be  changing  its  t^me 
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on  this  question.  I  call  to  the  attention 
oS  my  et^eagoes  the  foDowing  attiele 
from  the  December  10,  1971.  lasoe  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal : 

Kasier  To  TtLK  Rmnurs  'Latz.  IBS 
AmrouTVCKS 

TWO-MONTH   XXTKNSXON   CSANTIS  IF  TEHTATIV* 

FicrnoB   ABx   MASK   intv  EsrpcATX  PAIS   rr 


WASBDrcToiv. — The  Internal  Revenne  Serr- 
ice  ha*  mfttfe  tt  tirter  for  indlyMaftls  to  Hie 
]»<•  l««iww  tax  retnm*  bat  ha*  taken  atepe 
to  gat  meat  of  Ita  money  by  AprU  15  even 
U  tba  return  ia  late. 

IBS  Conunlaikmer  Jobanie  U.  Waltcn 
said  the  serrice  will  automatlcaUy  grant  tax- 
pajeza  two  extra  months  in  which  to  file 
late  retnmx  without  paying  a  penalty.  But 
to  qnattfy  for  t3ye  antcmatte  exteBaioti,  Indl- 
▼Muala  must  make  a  tentattre  eettmate  of 
ttaetr  taxae  aitd  pay  tlM 


Mr.  Waltan  dlacloaad  the  new  late-flUnc 
paocadarea    ia   a   gpaech    preparad    for    the 

Amrrlnan  In»tttute  oC  Certified  Public  Ac- 
oountanta  at  Boca  Baton.  Fla.,  where  he  alao 
Hated  aereral  actions  the  IRS  Is  oonsldertng 
to  curb  what  be  termed  abuses  by  tax  prep- 
aration aervieea. 

Tba  new  aatonkatlc  axtenakMi  policy  is  da- 
iigBad  to  cot  the  workload  of  the  IBS  and 
tax  prapaimtton  aerrioaB.  It  puU  IndlTidaata 
on  a  par  with  eorporationa,  which  reoelw 
such  gzaoe  periods.  In  the  pastv  indlTlduala 
liad  to  get  special  permission  to  file  late 
retuius.  In  ItTO  about  750.000  such  appli- 
cations were  filed.  Mr.  Walters  said. 

As  with  the  old  system,  taxpayers  must 
pay  m,  •%  aannal  Intaraat  charge  on  any 
tha  paymant  found  to  be  doe 
I  tha  retura  la  filed. 

Tbm  ma  also  UberaUzed  its  rulea  on  the 
aaaeaament  of  lata  pcaalUes  tmpoeed  when 
thara  Isn't  a  "reasonable  cause"  foe  filing  a 
late  return.  The  penalty  Is  <^  %  a  month  on 
tlie  balance  due.  tmder  the  new  procedure 
a  lata  charge  won't  be  Imposed  If  the  actual 
amcamt  do*  when  the  final  return  is  filed 
doesn't  exceed  10%  of  the  total  balance  due. 

m  dtsmiiahig  the  lacxeaslBg  ntunber  c<  tax 
ratuiua  aUad  oat  by  tax  pccparatton  aerrieaa, 
Mr.  Walten  otaservad.  "nhe  actmtie*  of  eer- 
tain  nonprofessional  retvms-preparers  oT«r 
the  last  few  years  are  creating  real  iKohlems." 
At  least  half  ca  the  78  million  1970  Indlrtd- 
rmi  tax  returns  were  prepared  by  tax  services, 
the  ms  states. 

Mr.  Walters  said  the  IBS  wants  to  regulate 
tax  piepwatlop  aei vices  ax>d  is  eonslderlng 
poKiiahtica  One  would  extend  the 
p«ialty  to  tax  aarrlces  as  well  as 
to  (axipaycis,  who  now  must  pay  a  penalty 
equal  to  S%  of  any  underpayment  the  IBS 
finds  is  due  to  negligence. 

The  service  might  also  seek  court  injunc- 
tions to  block  the  preparation  of  returns  by 
companies  that  prepare  false  or  deficient  doc- 
um«Bta.  It  Is  eeaaiderlBg  requiring  preparers 
to  make  copies  of  all  returns  and  to  retain 
them  for  three  years  to  permit  IRS  inspec- 
tion. An  IBS  spokesman  said  the  retention 
requirement  would  stop  "fly-by-night"  serv- 
ices. 

To  curb  false  advertising,  the  service  Is 
mulling  the  imposition  of  a  tl  penalty  for 
esrch  letom  prepared  by  a  concern  that  mis- 
represents its  qualifications  or  the  extent  to 
which  It  will  indemnify  clients  for  error. 

Mr.  Waners  didnt  indicate  when  the  ntS 
will  decide  whether  the  propoaals  wUl  be 
adopted. 


ON  THK  NEED  PCm  RBGFULATION  OF 
MBDICAL  X-RAY  SYSTEMS 

<l£r.  KOCH  asked  aiid  was  given  per- 
miasi«n  to  exteod  his  remarlu  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccon.) 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  I^?eaker.  Z  am  intro- 
ducing a  bin  today  which  would  require 
that  an  existing  X-ray  maefafaies  used 
for  diagnoafa  and  treatment  be  upgraded 
so  as  to  meet  the  new  performance 
standards  for  X-radlatton  required  of 
newly  mannfactared  machines  by  PuUic 
Law  90-602.  Ftotiier,  my  legislation 
mandates  that  there  be  annual  inspec- 
ttcns  of  such  madilnes  so  as  to  make 
certain  ttiat  they  continue  to  operate  at 
tlie  required  performance  levd.  Equally 
important  in  the  biU  is  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  those  doctors  and  techni- 
cians operating  the  machines  protect 
their  patients  with  protectiTe  shidding  so 
as  to  make  certain  that  the  patient's 
body  is  not  subjected  to  more  X-radia- 
tion  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

My  interest  in  ttiis  matter  occurred  as 
a  result  of  an  incident  involTlng  my  sis- 
ter. Not  long  ago,  her  5-year-c*l  son 
Jared,  sprained  his  ankle  and  she  took 
him  to  the  hospital  for  diagnostic  X- 
nys.  When  the  chHd  was  placed  on  the 
examining  table,  it  was  clear  that  he 
was  not  to  be  protected  with  shielding 
so  as  not  to  expose  to  the  X-ray?  any 
other  iiart  of  his  body  but  the  ankle  in- 
Ttrfred.  She  said  to  the  X-ray  technician, 
"I  would  appreciate  your  covering  my 
son  with  dileJdlng  to  protect  him.**  In 
resiionse,  the  X-ray  technician  told  her, 
"I  do  this  my  way  and  if  you  do  not  like 
it.  get  someone  else."  She  asked  to  see  the 
physician  in  charge  of  the  emergency 
service  at  the  hospital,  explained  her  re- 
quest and  his  response  was,  "If  you  do 
not  like  the  way  he  is  doing  his  job,  you 
can  go  to  another  haspital." 

As  you  can  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
she  had  no  choice.  Her  son  was  on  the 
table  and  so  the  X-rays  were  taken  with- 
out the  shielding.  I  inquired  of  other 
physicians  expert  in  radiation,  and  was 
told  that  there  are  procedures  and  pro- 
tective devices  to  be  used  so  as  to  make 
certain  that  there  is  no  overexposure, 
but  unfortunately,  too  often,  they  said 
they  are  not  used  by  the  radixiloglsts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pretend  no  expertise  on 
the  subject  of  radtation.  but  as  a  result 
of  this  incident  I  have  acquainted  my- 
self somewhat  with  the  subject  and  have 
found  that  experts  uniformly  agree  tliat 
no  acceptable  level  of  radiation  exposure 
has  been  established  and  that  X-ray 
radiation  exposure  should  be  avoided 
whenever  possible.  The  degree  of  danger 
from  exposure  depends  on  many  factors. 
Including  age.  The  fetus  is.  of  course,  most 
in  danger  and  a  young  child  is  in  greater 
danger  than  an  adult.  It  is  imiwrtant  to 
note  that  last  August  the  Public  Health 
Service  ascertained  that  X-ray  radia- 
tion levels  lower  than  previously  esti- 
mated can  cause  genetic  damage. 

Last  October,  Commissioner  Dr.  Mary 
C.  McLaughlin  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  warned  dental  pa- 
tients of  the  danger  of  overexposure  to 
radiation  through  repeated  X-rays 
taken  what,  for  instance,  an  individual 
changes  his  dentist.  A  personal  note: 
Recently.  I  went  to  my  dentist  for  a 
checkup.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  took 
X-rays.  As  he  commenced  the  procedure, 
I  asked  him  for  a  protective  shield.  He 
said  thai  he  had  one  and  used  it  when- 
ever a  patient  requested  it,  but  he  said 


he  seldom  was  asked  and  that  the 
X-rays  are  so  low  in  Intensity  that  they 
are  not  harmful.  I  Insisted  on  the  iiro- 
tective  chidd  and  he  took  out  a  shield 
made  of  lead  and  vinyl  and  put  it  on 
me,  protecting  my  body  from  possible 
unnecessary  X-ray  radiation.  His  attitude 
on  protection  comes  from  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  protect  hlm-self  and  is  in  the 
room  whenever  the  machine  is  used. 
Most  patients,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  unaware 
of  this  shielding  and  ao  do  not  request  it. 
My  bill  would  make  the  use  of  the  pro- 
tective shielding  on  patioits  mandatory 
on  the  part  of  the  technksian. 

A  study  by  the  PubUc  Health  Service, 
entitled  "The  Need  for  OontraUing  the 
Sale  of  Antiquated  X-Ray  Equipment," 
reports  that  In  a  survey  taken  of  765 
secondhand  X-ray  mju^wnf^  505  defi- 
ciaicies  were  found.  Tbe  three  most  fre- 
quently occiuTing  defldendes  wore  in- 
sufficient filtration,  exceaiiTe  beam  size, 
and  short  exposure  switch  cords. 

One  of  tbe  major  reasons  fbr  limiting 
needless  exposure  of  patients  to  radia- 
tion is  the  concern  about  genetic  dam- 
age. Pederal  studies  have  indicated  that 
the  danger  of  gmetic  damage  from  radi- 
ation exposure  could  be  cut  by  at  least 
two-thirds  if  the  sphere  of  exposure  was 
limited  to  the  area  of  the  body  expressly 
requiring  the  X-ray. 

Under  existing  law,  next  year  manu- 
facturers have  to  meet  certain  high 
standards  in  the  production  of  their  new 
X-ray  machines.  Therefore,  virtually  aD 
machines  manufactured  prior  to  1973  will 
not  meet  these  standards.  It  is  these  ma- 
chines already  in  use  which  win  be  re- 
quired to  meet  tiiese  standards  if  my  bill 
were  to  become  law. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Edwards.  Commissioner 
of  tbe  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
recently  stated  that: 

More  than  M  percent  o<  all  human  ex- 
pcBure  to  manmade  radiation  cornea  tram  tbe 
diagzwetic  use  of  X-ray  in  contrast  with 
about  1  percent  from  radioactive  discharges 
from  nuclear  power  plants,  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  public  eoBcem. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health 
that  many  years  wUl  diapse  before  the 
X-ray  machines  not  covered  l^  the  new 
standards  required  by  »vi«ting  law  are 
removed  from  the  market.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  individual,  certainly  without  his  or 
her  knowledge  should  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  X-radiation  by  a  machine  which 
does  not  meet  current  acceptable  stand- 
ards. It  is  fair  to  say  we  are  dealing  vrith 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  LOWER 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

tMr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
givai  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccokb  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
week  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Hood 
Control  Association  held  its  37th  annual 
meeting  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Tlie 
primary  objectives  of  the  association  are 
the  economic  development  of  the  valley, 
to   protect   it  from   devastating   floods 
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which  prior  to  current  Pedersd  programs 
left  tremendous  destruction  of  property 
and  loss  of  life,  and  the  control,  and  use 
of  these  waters  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  and  the  environment.  Mem- 
bership in  the  association  is  broadly 
based  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Texmessee,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mississippi.  The  association's 
ofQce  is  located  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
is  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Tucker,  executive  vice  president. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
we  were  honored  with  a  most  excellent 
address  by  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  Prank  Stubblefikld,  a  valu- 
able and  highly  regarded  Member  of  this 
body  from  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  addressed 
himself  to  several  important  points  in- 
cluding flood  control,  water  resources, 
conservation,  and  the  environment.  His 
address  merits  the  consideration  of  all 
interested  in  the  aforesaid  subjects. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  address  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  be  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Speech  op  Congressman  Prank  A.  Stttbble- 

nxLD.     Before     the     Lower     Mississn>pi 

Vaixet   Flood   Control   Assocxation   De- 

CEMBES  4.  1971 

It  is  no  news  to  this  distinguished  asso- 
ciation that  programs  for  the  development 
of  our  nation's  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources are  under  heavy  attack  and  that  they 
have  already  suffered  serious  reverses.  The 
future  is  in  grave  doubt. 

The  distinguished  appropriations  commit- 
tee of  the  House  expressed  its  concern  in  its 
report  on  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1971  >  In  part  as  follows; 

"Based  on  tlie  testimony  of  over  1700  wit- 
nesses representing  Pederal,  State  and  local 
agencies  and  the  public,  it  is  evident  that 
corrective  action  is  required  in  many  aspects 
of  the  program  if  the  urgent  water  resources 
needs  are  to  be  met  in  an  effective  and  ex- 
peditious manner." 

"Extensive  Increased  costs  and  delays  are 
also  now  being  experienced  in  many  in- 
stances because  of  environmental  considera- 
tions. Long  awaited  Improvements  In  pro- 
jects evaluaticm  policies  and  procedures  are 
tied  up  in  controversy  between  the  office  of 
management  and  budget  and  the  agencies 
concerned. 

"Most  important,  projects  under  construc- 
tion. Instead  of  moving  forward  to  comple- 
tion have  been  delayed  and  stretohed  out 
over  many  years.  These  must  be  restored,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  more  adequate  fxinding 
levels  to  avoid  escalating  construction  costs 
and  delay  in  obtaining  essential  benefits  in 
the  public  Interest." 

Some  of  the  key  facts  supporting  the  com- 
mittee's conclusions  deserve  special  em- 
phasis. 

Tbe  rate  of  funding  of  the  water  resource 
program  is  lagging  seriously  l>ehlnd  emerging 
needs.  Many  of  you  will  recall  the  estimates 
of  water  resource  development  needs  pro- 
jected In  the  summary  report  on  the  nation's 
water  resources  published  in  1968  by  the 
water  resources  councU.  A  5- fold  increase  in 
vrtthdrawals  of  water  is  projected  by  the 
year  3030. 

A  6-fold  Increase  in  Inland  waterbome 
commerce  is  estimated  and  the  council  fore- 
sees an  Increase  of  $3.3  billion  dollars  In 
annual  flood  damage  potential  by  3030,  based 
upon  the  current  status  of  flood  control 
works.  As  evldenoad  by  the  Ohio  BJver  basta 
survey  completed  In  1969,  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure to  meet  essential  goals  for  the  Ohio 


'House  Report  03-316,  93nd  Congress.  1st 
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River  basin  by  1980  must  be  at  least  doubled. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  represent 
a  conservative  projection  of  tbe  funding  re- 
quired to  meet  national  needs.  And  yet  In 
the  teeth  of  the  evidence,  appropriations  for 
civil  works  construction  have  declined  from 
their  high  of  91.036.800,000  for  fiscal  1966  to 
•955.500.000  for  fiscal  1973  in  current  dollars, 
while,  in  terms  of  constant  dollars  measur- 
ing comparative  purchasing  power,  aiJ^iro- 
priations  dropped  steeply  from  an  equivalent 
of  $847,100,000  for  the  fiscal  1966  high  to  a 
low  of  $481,600,000  for  fiscal  1973 — a  decUne 
In  effective  purchasing  power  of  43  T^. 

During  the  same  period  the  Pederal  budget 
Increased  from  $134.6  billion  to  $339.3  billion, 
while  the  percentage  of  the  total  budget  rep- 
resented by  appropriations  in  current  dollars 
for  civil  works  construction  dropped  from 
.76 '^i  to  .41%.  a  35%  decUne  in  relative  budg- 
etary importance. 

It  must  be  recorded,  however,  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  Congress  that  the  fiscal  1973 
appropriation  for  civil  works  construction  in 
current  dollars  has  recovered  substantially 
from  its  fiscal  1970  low,  showing  an  increase 
of  more  than  30%.  Moreover,  the  supple- 
mental budget  request  for  fiscal  1973,  pro- 
poses an  Increase  over  the  regular  appro- 
priation of  $103.4  million  or  about  10%  for 
on-going  construction  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. Further,  I  am  informed  that 
substantially  all  funds  heretofore  Impounded 
in  budgetary  reserve  have  been  released.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  these  favcM'able 
developments  mark  a  reversal  of  the  long 
downward  trend.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  the 
appropriations  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  under  the  leadership  of  Allen  Ellender 
and  George  Mahon,  supported  and  encour- 
aged by  their  great  public  works  sulicom- 
mittees  headed  by  John  Stennis  and  Joe 
Evlns,  will  do  their  utmost  to  lead  us  toward 
a  level  of  investment  in  water  resource  proj- 
ects adequate  to  the  needs  of  this  and  future 
generations. 

But  they  and  other  congressional  leaders 
in  the  water  resource  field  would  be  the  first 
to  emphasize  their  inability  to  do  the  job 
alone.  What  benefits  are  derived  frran  au- 
thorization and  funding  of  projects  If  they 
are  to  be  blocked  by  Judicial  or  executive 
action  on  grounds  of  alleged  failure  to  con- 
sider various  aspects  of  possible  environmen- 
tal impact?  Already,  since  the  passage  of  the 
EUivlronmental  Policy  Act  of  1970,  13  projects 
are  involved  in  lawsuits  Instituted  by  various 
environmental  groups. 

Of  these,  five  projects  have  been  stopped 
by  court  order,  including  Oillam  Lake,  Ar- 
kansas, The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  and  The 
West  Tennessee  Tributaries,  and  one— Cross 
Florida,  by  order  of  tbe  President. 

I  understand  also  that  about  ten  other 
projects,  including  Tocks  Island  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Towlesburg  Lake  in 
West  Virginia  are  being  delayed  pending 
further  study  of  environmental  aspects. 

What  but  frustration  results  from  appro- 
priations which  the  administration  refuses  to 
use?  How  can  Congress  be  expected  to  au- 
thorize and  fund  projects  if  standards  of 
evaluation  established  and  applied  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  practically  disregard  future 
benefits,  and  exclude  completely  considera- 
tions of  regional  development,  social  well- 
being  and  a  boat  of  other  factors  closely  re- 
lated to  the  National  Interest? 

Above  all,  how  can  the  congress  or  any  ad- 
ministration be  expected  to  raise  funding  to 
appropriate  levels — ^pwhaps  more  than  doub- 
ling the  curreiA  figures — unless  the  program 
oonunands  dedicated,  unified  leadership  and 
wide  public  suppcxt? 

These.  I  believe,  are  some  of  the  questions 
we  must  face  and  for  which  we  must  find 
answers. 

First,  with  regard  to  tbe  a{^>arent  oonfllet 
between  water  resource  development  and  en- 
vironmental mterests.  let  me  say  tbat  I  think 
this  conflict  is  much  more  apparent  than 
real.  Both  development  to  channel  new  r«- 


sotUY«s  Into  our  economic  life,  and  preserva- 
tion of  essential  environmental  values  are 
imperative.  Throvigh  rational  dialogue  their 
compatibility  In  a  balanced  program  will 
unfold.  It  Is  simply  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
Improvement  by  man  of  his  environment  fw 
his  health,  convenience  and  advancement,  Is 
In  fundamental  conflict  with  preservation  of 
aesthetic,  scenic,  recreational  and  historic 
values.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  more  effective 
means  of  preserving  environmental  values 
than  a  sound  system  of  fiood  control.  Per- 
haps our  flood  control  programs  have  tjeen 
too  effeotive — a  view  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
during  the  1938  flood,  or  of  the  Ohio  Valley  in 
the  1937  flood,  with  all  the  sickness,  filth  and 
ruin  they  brought,  would  have  made  flood 
control  proponents  out  of  many  who  now 
berate  and  slander  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Certainly  environmental  quality  Is  a  major 
national  goal  for  all  segments  of  our  society.' 
But  so  likewise  are  adequate  supplies  of  us- 
able water,  adequate  flood  control,  and  ade- 
quate waterwajrs  for  our  commerce.  I  know  of 
no  basis  for  assigning  a  higher  priority  to  one 
than  another — each  Is  of  tbe  highest  Import- 
ance to  the  National  welfare. 

The  apparent  conflict  arises,  I  think,  from 
a  failure  of  oooununications  among  men  of 
good  win.  The  democratic  process  can  well 
accommodate  full  expression  of  all  legiti- 
mate Interests  and  points  of  view  in  project 
and  program  fcMmulation,  looking  toward  a 
rational  balance. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  the  adminstration 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  I 
am  confident  that  it  was  the  Intention  of 
that  act  that  such  rational  balance  be  at- 
tained. Indeed,  the  statements  of  purpose 
and  policy  In  the  act  give  special  emphasis 
to  establishing  "productive  harmony"  be- 
tween man  and  nature,  to  creation  of  con- 
ditions under  which  "the  social,  economic, 
and  other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans"  can  l)e  fulfilled, 
and  to  "achievement  of  a  balance  between 
population  and  resource  use  which  will  per- 
mit high  standards  of  livng  and  a  wide  shar- 
ing of  life's  amenities."* 

But  this  goal  can  be  achieved  only  If  the 
process  of  decision  of  these  novel  and  tech- 
nical Issues  is  conducted  in  a  clvU  and  order- 
ly manner,  with  full  and  competent  pres- 
entation of  all  the  relevant  data,  and  not 
in  the  spirit  of  trial  by  combat  which  has 
prevailed  In  recent  encounters. 

As  the  1971  report*  of  tbe  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Environment  Protec- 
tion Act  puts  the  matter: 

"The  committee  feels  strongly  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  NEPA  will  depend  on  the 
sophisticated  participation  and  involvement 
of  public  Interest  groups.  Now  that  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  been  assigned  the  burden 
of  contributing  detailed,  factual  data  on 
their  environment-affecting  activities,  it 
would  seem  obligatory  that  public  groups 
re^Mnd  in  kind.  This  will  require  strength- 
ening and  developing  their  own  capacities 
for  handling  technical  environmental  infor- 
mation to  arrive  at  sounder  positions  on 
policy  issues  and  for  submitting  expert  oom- 
nkents  on  impact  statements  Issued  by  agen- 
cies as  well  as  more  pointed  testimony  be- 
fore congesslonal  hearings." 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  call  for  a  greater 
degree  of  req>onslblllty  to  expect  a  more 
rational  climate  for  the  discussion  and  de- 
cision of  these  issues.  Similarly  encouraging 
Is  the  provision  Incorixvated  in  the  oonfn-- 
ence    report    on    the    agricultiue — envlron- 


'  House  Report  93-316,  93d  Congress,  1st 
Session.  Report  by  Ootnmittee  on  Merobant 
Marine  and  Flsherlea,  Administration  of  Na- 
tional Environmental  P(dlcy  Act. 

'PubUc  Law  91-190,  Section  101. 

<  House  Repent  92-376,  sand  Oongreaa.  lot 
Session. 
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mental  and  cnnmimer  prot«ctk>n  programs, 
nKml  1073  ApivoiirUtlons  Act,  whlcb  dlrecta: 
"■  ■  ■  ThaX,  In  Mtdltton  to  the  envinnBMntaJ 
•ff«<As  o<  an  actlMi.  all  required  report*  firoia 
depchrtmeDta,  acencies,  or  persona  shall  alao 
Include    InfoRaaaon.    as    prepAfed    by    the 
agency  taaTlng  responsibility  for  admlnlstrm- 
tkm  of  tlM  procram.  project,  or  activity  in- 
Totved.  on  tbe  effect  on  ttae  ecanomy.  includ- 
ing employment,  nneaaployinent,  and  otbtf 
ecoBomte  Impacts."  Under  tbla  dlrectlTe,  tbe 
Corps  of  Knglneers,  for  example,  would  be 
required  to  set  forth  ttae  facts  as  to  adverse 
economic  effects  of  failures  to  carry  out  a 
project.    This    again    polnu    to    a    balanced 
appnOaal  which  should  help  to  correct  ttae 
current  tendezKy  toward  environmental  bias. 
The  Congress  Itself  must.  I  think,  shoulder 
a  eonsldcrable  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
problems  It  now  confronu  In   formulaung 
and  Implementing  sound  programs  of   wa^ 
ter  resource  developfncnt.  For  In  my  opinion, 
these  arise  in  large  measure  from  Its  ten-^ 
dency  over  the  years  to  delegate  ezccnlve  au- 
thority to  the  Executive  branch.  Time  does 
no«  permit  an  elabaratloD  of  this  point.  Let 
It  suffice  to  say  that  In  my  judgment,  Con- 
V»  i»»  surrendered  to  the  BxecuUve  branch 
mueta  of  lU  authority  and  Initiative  In  the 
•eld  of  water  resource  development — a  dls- 
tlncUvely  leglslaUve  function  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Congress ' — by  deiegaUon 
to  ttae  Watear  Resources  Council  of  authority 
with  presidential  approval  to  establish  "prin- 
ciples,   standards,    and    procedures    for    the 
foimuIaUon  and  evaluaUon  of  Federal  wa- 
ter and  related  land  resources  projects."  (Sec 
lOi,  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  l»«5.) 
The  standards  of  evaiuation  employed  by  the 
eaecutive  agencies  largely  predetermine  the 
outcome  of  all  project  studies.  As  a  result  ot 
reatricUve  standard,  even  favorable  reporU 
wihmltted    to    Congress    often    recommend 
PtvJecta  which  are  underscoped.  Again  many 
project  purposes  are  con^tletely  cmlUed  fitxn 
the  plans  proposed.  In  other  cases,  negaUve 
•eport*  »re  submitted  on  projects  which  un- 
dtt    adequate   standards    would   have    been 
favorably   reported.    The   most   unfortunate 
feature  Is  that  the  reports  do  not  contain  the 
basic  information  whlcta  would  reveal  these 
•b«wtcomlngs.  Thus  the  judgment  of  Con- 
pces  in  discharging  its  legislative  responsl- 
blllUes  Is  severely  circumscribed. 

While  for  more  than  two  years  the  Water 
Resource  Council  has  been  considering  a  t*-^ 
force  proposal  for  more  adequate  considera- 
tion of  potential  project  benefits,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  bloclMd  is- 
suance of  the  proposal  for  piUiUc  comment 
and  is  reportedly  insisting  on  use  of  an  inter- 
est-discount rate  for  project  evaluaUon 
which  wovUd  sharply  downgrade  future  bene- 
fits. Thus.  Mr.  Kenneth  Bousquet,  chief  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee staff.  In  his  excellent  address  to 
the  Southeast  Basins  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  October  20,  1971.  expressed  doubt  that 
"»oy  y»ter  resource  project  pmpoee  other 
than  domestic  water  supply  could  be  justi- 
fied under  the  standards  and  criteria  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  ManaKcment  and 
Budget. - 

Last  year  In  the  Public  Works  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  Congress  recorded  Its  IntenUon  that 
standards  of  evaluation  set  forth  In  Water 
Resources  Council  task  force  reports  be  ap- 
plied in  evaluation  of  Federal  water  resource 
projects.  But  the  Office  of  Management  and 
BTidg«  has  declined  to  Implement  this  aUte- 
ment  of  congressional  policy.  Fortunately,  as 
you  know.  Senators  Randolph  and  Jackson, 
chairmen  respectively  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees of  Public  Works  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  have  Introduced  S.  2612.  the 
National  Water  and  Related  Land  Resources 
Policy  Act,  to  make  these  standards  manda- 
tory. TWs  would  mean  that  In  project  evsla- 
•tloB.  eotMMeratton  woald  be  given  to  the 
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beneflu  of  the  project  wttta  respect  to  (1) 
enhancement  of  envlroamental  quality,  (2) 
enhancement  of  social  weU-belng  by'  the 
equltahle  distrtbuttoo  oC  real  income,  em- 
ployment and  population  and  by  other  speci- 
fied means,  and  <S)  enhancement  of  r^ioiuU 
development,  as  wefl  as  (4)  enhancement  of 
national  economic  development  or  national 
eraapoiic  efficiency  to  which  as  a  pracUcal 
miWer  benefit  estimates  are  now  generally 
limited.  The  Water  Resources  Coimcil  would 
be  empowered  to  Implement  these  nollcv 
guldeUncs. 

Enactment  o*  tills  legtslatlon  would  con- 
stitute a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  re- 
establishment  of  congressional  control  over 
the  Nation's  water  reeources  development 
program  and  I  shall  give  my  full  support  to 
this  measure  when  it  reaches  the  House 

Purther  steps.  I  believe,  are  needed.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  the  various  elements  of  the 
national  water  resource  poUcy  have  been 
scattered  over  the  years  throughout  a  host  of 
coagreasional  acU.  committee  reporU.  Exec- 
utive orders,  agency  rules  and  regiilatlons, 
and  policy  statements.  Many  authorixatlons 
of  projects,  not  yet  started,  date  from  Rivers 
and  Harbors  AcU  of  ttae  l»30'a.  it  is  Ukely 
that  deauthorlzation  would  In  some  cases  be 
appropriate.  Procednres  have  become  out- 
moded: studies  and  restudies  have  mulUplled 
to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Tbe  delays  encoun- 
tered between  anttaorizatlon  and  funding 
have  become  intolerable. 

The  time  has  eome,  1  respectfully  sub- 
mit, to  renovate  and  modernise  ttae  pit>- 
gram,  to  put  the  bouse  in  order  and  to 
•abject  traditionai  concepts  to  a  searching 
examination.  In  a  contest  with  tough,  so- 
phisticated, dedicated  opponents,  well-fi- 
nanced and  ably  leti,  and  backed  by  highly 
orgaiU»d  blocks  of  public  opinion,  suc- 
cessful defense  and  advancement  of  water 
resources  programs  demand  vlgoroas  review 
to  avure  clear  IdeBtlfieatlon  of  the  national 
purposes  to  be  served  and  efficient,  fair  and 
practical    means   for  tbelr   attainment. 

To  aceompllsta  this  end.  I  would  urge 
consideration  at  estaMLshment  of  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  carry 
out  a  cmrent  in-depth  review  of  the  entire 
water  resources  program  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  Its  reoommendatlons  for 
formulation  of  a  sound,  eomprehensive  na- 
tional watjr  resources  poltey.  adequate  fbr 
the  needs  of  a  rising  poindation  and  an  ex- 
panding economy,  and  embracing  an  phases 
of  water  resources  devtiopment,  conserva- 
tion and  use,  tnclndlng  pollution  abate- 
ment, flood  control,  navigation,  reciama- 
tlon.  water  supply,  stream  flow  manage- 
ment, environmental  quality,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  hydroelectrle  power  and 
au  other  appropriate  public  uses  and 
purpoaes. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  such  a  policy 
would  also  provide  (1)  for  establishment 
of  a  water  resotiree  program  funding  level 
having  a  suitable  relationship  to  the  total 
Federal  budget  and  legally  structured  to 
require  execution  of  ttae  win  of  Ctongrees 
as  to  \ise  of  appropriated  funds,  atad  (2) 
for  speeifieaUon  ot  water  resources  goals 
for  the  Nation  or  major  river  basins  where 
appropriate  In  terms,  for  example^  of  navi- 
gation cwptLtAXj.  VooA  damage  to  be  pre- 
vented, and  water  supply  avaUabillty,  so 
as  to  afford  overan  guidance  and  direction 
to  the  agencies  eoneemed. 

My  recommendation  regarding  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  national  water 
policy  does  not  carry  any  Imf^lcatlon  as  to 
the  form  of  organteation  best  suited  to 
carry  It  out.  ThU  Is  a  basic  issue  for  con- 
sideration by  the  select  oommittee.  I  can 
say  with  complete  convictton.  however,  that, 
whatever  form  the  ultimate  organlsatloa 
plan  may  take,  taavlng  ttae  utmost  oonfl- 
deace  in  ttae  professional  oompetenee  and 
iBtegrtty  of  ttae  corps  ot  Army  Bagtnesn. 
I  would  make  every  effort  to  aasurw  that 
ttaeir  part   In    the   program   of   ttae   future 
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would  give  fuU  recognitioji  to  their  match- 
less record  or  servloe  to  the  Nation. 

Finally  and  most  ImportanUy.  survival  and 
strengthening  of  the  water  resources  program 
demands  a  concerted,  skillful  puWlc  rrtations 
undeTtaking--lef8  call  tt  Operation  Out- 
««*"— and  quit  talking  to  ourselves  and 
muttering  complaints  to  one  another. 

In  such  a  campaign,  the  rapidly  mounUng 
water  needs  of  the  Nation  must  be  clearly 
expounded  and  those  needs  and  the  values 
at  stake  for  the  whole  people — their  lives 
and  livelihood— must  be  accurately  and  con- 
vincingly set  forth  in  relation  to  contem- 
porary Interests  and  ctHicerns.  Thus  atten- 
Uon  might  t»e  focuaed.  for  example,  on  ttae 
close  relatlonstilp  of  low-cost  water  transpor- 
tation to  expansion  of  our  export  trade  and 
lu  role  In  meeting  compeUUon  with  foreign 
goods:  the  vital  relationship  of  water  re- 
source program  to  rural  development,  and 

that  most  compelling  of  environmental  con- 
cerns— Improved  populatiMi  balance;  the 
contributions  of  comprefaenslv*  water  re- 
source development,  such  as  the  Arkansas 
River  project  to  job-creating,  rcgtoital  reha- 
bilitation, particularly  for  cbronicaUy  de- 
pressed areas:  and  the  importance  of  water 
resource  development  for  navlgaUon.  water 
supply  and  hydroelectric  power  In  aflevlatlng 
the  threatened  energy  crisis. 

To  carry  broad  convlctkm.  ttte  facts  as  to 
the  oompatlbUlty  of  water-baaed  economic 
development  providing  jobs  and  the  necessl- 
Ues  and  amenlUes  of  life  with  environmental 
goals  must  be  marshalled  and  effectively 
presented,  with  special  attenUon  to  the 
contribution  available  from  application  of 
advanced  technologies.  This  means  a  sophis- 
Ucated  treatment  tmiinur^g  the  objecUve  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  ttae  growing  body  of 
competent  ecologlsts  and  environmental 
scientists  In  our  universities. 

It  Is  my  sincere  conviction  that  ttae  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people  will  ulti- 
mately prevail,  that  extreme  ptwltions  wlU 
be  rejected  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  middle 
ground,  and  that  these  pressing  Insuf  will  be 
resolved  without  sacrifice  of  social,  economic 
or  environmental  interests  of  genuine  Im- 
portance. For  I  think  It  is  as  certain  as  any- 
tliing  in  human  affairs  can  be.  that  we  will 
not  cast  aside  the  marvels  of  modem  scien- 
tific and  engineering  achievement  ^"H  all 
tlM  fruits  of  our  strugglea  to  mold  ttae  forces 
of  nature  to  our  use  and  advanoement,  be- 
cause of  some  nostalgic  yearning  fw  a  by- 
gone age  that  never  was.  At  ttae  same  time, 
we  must  and  will  insist  upon  protection  ot 
the  heritage  of  natural  woiMlcrs  "^"rf  beauty 
and  of  cultural  and  historic  valuaa  with 
which  we  are  so  fortunately  endowed.  But 
the  accommodation  of  these  interests  can  be 
greatly  expedited  and  serious  setbacks 
averted  if  we  who  beiicre  in  sound  water 
resource  development  and  in  conservation 
and  environmental  entaancesnent.  concert 
our  efloru  and  sec  to  It  that  all  the  potlnent 
facts  are  fully  and  fairly  presented  to  the 
public  and  that  the  lialf-truths  and  distor- 
tions bom  of  faoaticlam  or  fy^-ia'  interest 
are  rigorously  examined  and  exposed. 


CITIZBN  ANTICRIME  PATROL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

(Ulx.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  irM'j^yif.  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
Citizen  Antlcrlme  Patrol  Assistance  Act 
which  would,  \t  enacted,  provide  Federal 
flnancial  help  to  organiaed  groups  of  res- 
idcnta  who  oontilbute  to  tlwlr  own  se- 
curity, and  the  secmlty  of  their  neigh- 
bors, by  engaging  in  certain  •nti<^riIne 
activities  in  tbetr  own  oomnmnitia. 

Fear  of  senseless,  unpredictable,  and 


often  vicious  crime  has  driven  many 
Americans  to  organize  to  help  protect 
themselves.  In  New  York  City,  citizens  in 
at  least  one  neighborhood  have  orga- 
nized a  police  whistle  alarm  system.  In 
Washington.  D.C..  apartment  house  resi- 
dents regularly  meet  neighbors  who 
travel  after  dark,  and  escort  them  home. 
In  Alexandria,  Va.,  residents  have  or- 
ganized late-evening  car  patrols  to  guard 
against  rampant  crime.  Other  such  citi- 
zen "crime  watches"  and  patrcds  are  op- 
erating in  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Hammond, 
Ind.;  MlnneapoHs,  Minn.;  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
and  many  other  localities. 

The  wealthy  can  hire  guards  or  profes- 
sional protection  agencies  to  provide  ex- 
tra security  for  their  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods. But  middle-  and  low-income 
citizens  must  do  it  themselves,  and  often 
incur  ccMisiderable  costs  in  scarce  time 
and  funds. 

The  value  at  organized  citiaen  activity 
in  crime  f^hting  is  well  recognized.  In 
its  report  on  the  police.  President  John- 
son's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  urged 
citizens  to  take  an  active  part  in  law 
mforcement: 

To  reduce  crime  In  their  commtinltles  citi- 
zens must  be  prepared  to  back  up  their  po- 
lice forces  wtth  more  than  slogans.  They  need 
to  keep  In  mind.  b\rt  In  perspective,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  crime  in  their  daily  lives  aiid 
take  reasonable  steps  to  limit  criminal  op- 
portunities. In  emeigeucy  situations,  they 
must  aasome  the  responslMlltles  of  summon- 
ing sld  for  victtms  or  pcdlce  In  distress:  they 
cannot  stay  free  of  Inrrtvemeut  and  yet  ex- 
pect others  to  protect  them.  In  groups  and 
even  as  individuals  they  can  supply  desx>er- 
ately  needed  auxiliary  resources  to  the  police, 
the  courts  and  correctional  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  existing  citisen  anticrime 
projects  prove  that  citiaens  can  actively 
help  i»t>tect  themselves  and  do  so  re- 
sponsibly and  effectively.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  about  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  something  to  encourage 
such  projects,  and  to  reward  citiaens  who 
take  part  in  them.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Citizen  AntlcxlBae  Patnii  Assistance 
Act. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  res- 
idents' organizations  offering,  or  wish- 
ing to  offer,  anticrime  services  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  grants  to  reimburse 
them  for  their  time  and  expenses,  in- 
cluding stipends,  training,  and  certain 
equipment.  A  residents'  organization  is 
defined  as  any  commimity  service  or- 
ganization in  which  the  primary  criterion 
for  membership  Is  residence  in  a  clearly 
defined  local  neighborhood,  housing  com- 
plex, or  community. 

Residents'  organizations  seeking  grants 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  in- 
dicating the  services  to  be  performed. 
In  general,  such  services  could  Include 
roving  or  stationary  crime  wateh  pa- 
trols, escorting  of  individuals  or  groups 
leaving  or  returning  to  their  places  of 
residence — particularly  during  evening 
hours — and  rapid  warning  and  report- 
ing of  criminal  or  suspicious  activities 
to  the  police  and  other  re^dents. 

No  funds  under  the  Citizen  Anticrime 
Patrol  Assistance  Act  may  be  used  for 
any  firearm,  chemical,  agent  or  other 
weapon,  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  use 
of  any  motor  vehicles.  Thus,  the  bill  is 


designed  to  contribute  to  contrc^  of  crime 
by  increasing  the  presence  of  watchful, 
responsible  peo(de  in  places  where  trouble 
often  occius,  not  by  increasing  the  cir- 
culation of  gims  and  weapons.  While 
motor  vehicles  may  be  used  in  patrol 
programs  funded  under  the  proposal,  the 
cost  of  supplying  and  maintaining  such 
vehicles  at  public  expense  is  excluded  on 
grounds  that  the  costs  would  simply  be 
too  great 

Residents'  organizations  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  act  to  coordinate  their 
activities  with  the  pcdice  and  similar 
organizations  in  adjacent  communities, 
and  to  show  evidence  of  financial  need, 
community  and  police  support,  and  re- 
spect for  the  constitutional  rights  of 
members  of  the  community. 

When  I  announced  my  intention  to  pro- 
pose tills  legislation  some  weeks  ago, 
the  response  was  most  enthusiastic.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  Elecember 
2  issue  of  the  Bronx.  N.Y.,  Press  Re- 
view very  well  sums  up  the  need  and 
justificatioEX  for  this  legislation: 
(From  the  Bronx  Preas-Reriew,  Dec.  2.  1971 J 
PAmrui.  But  Hofet'ul  NEcrssrrr 

Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham  Is  seeking  to  have 
legislation  passed  in  Congress  whlcta  would 
enable  the  formation  and  partial  funding  of 
citizens  groups  entrusted  to  patrol  specified 
areas,  to  ctunbat  crime. 

We  must  admit  that  aotat  time  back  we 
might  have  protested  Uxis  proposal  as  "vlg- 
ilantlsm."  We've  '•>">'*g~<  this  attitude,  as 
Congressman  Ringham  surely  uiust  have 
changed  hia. 

He  demands  certain  safeguards,  strict  lim- 
itations as  to  ttae  extent  of  areas  to  be  cov- 
ered by  civilian  patrols,  their  equipment, 
their  programs.  Any  legislation  must  be 
forthright  and  Indalve  in  these  respects. 

But  we've  seen  that  there  are  civilian 
patrol  working  well  axkd  responsibly  b^^ 
with  effect,  and  good  men  and  women  who 
want  to  give  their  time  aikd  effort  to  this 
last-ditch  kind  of  effort  deserve  cnoour^e- 
ment  In  it,  not  censure.  The  controls  must 
be  explicit,  and  they  must  be  rigorously 
applied. 

Cltixens  must  do  sooksthing  for  tJbem- 
selves.  The  continuous  calls  for  police  aid. 
for  municipal  funds,  are  not  bringing  ade- 
quate raspoQsc.  The  police  are  setting  up 
special  programs — which  in  a  way  argu*  for 
the  cltisen  patrols,  rather  than  against  them. 
Special  efforts  to  curb  crime  and  to  make  a 
free  society's  streets  free  of  crinae — aU  of 
ttaem  have  to  be  considered. 

We  hope  that  well  bear  more  from  Rep. 
Ringham  on  this — much  more.  And  we'd  like 
to  tiear  all  members  at  the  Bronx  axtd  New 
York  City  Congressional  delcgatloiw  aiklrcas 
themselves  to  this  painful  but  bt^eful 
necessity. 

Extensive  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  with  regard  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  indicate 
that  f  undimg  onder  that  program  Is  seri- 
ously clogged.  NaUonally,  92.1  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1971 — fiscal  1971 — have  not 
yet  been  received  by  local  governments, 
and  S1.1  percent  of  the  funds  for  fiscal 
1970  have  not  yet  reached  local  commu- 
nities. As  o:  June  SO,  1971,  only  37.5  ptr- 
cent  of  the  1970  funds  allocated  to  New 
York,  and  less  than  1  percent  of  New 
York's  1971  funds,  have  become  available 
for  exiienditure  at  local  level& 

The  elaborate  statewide  planning  pro- 


cedures under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  need 
to  be  streamlined  to  break  this  logjam. 
In  addition,  ways  must  be  found  to  chan- 
nel funds  directly  to  high-crime  areas. 
The  Citizen  Anticrime  Patrol  Assistance 
Act  offers  one  way  to  get  crime  control 
funds  flowing  into  areas  where  they  are 
needed.  As  a  special  program  under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  it  bypasses  tiie  com- 
plicated planning  procednres  which  are 
delaying  current  safe  streets  finds. 

As  a  secondary  matter,  the  Citizen 
Anticrime  Patrol  Assistance  Act  I  am 
proposing  would  havo  the  added,  benefit 
of  putting  needed  funds  into  the  hands  of 
citizens,  rather  tiian  intu  the  pockets  of 
high-paid  security  consultants,  adminis- 
trators, equipment  manufacttzrers,  and 
professionals  to  whom  many  of  the  funds 
mider  the  current  safe  streets  programs 
are  now  going.  It  is  the  average  citizen, 
not  the  high-paid  professionals,  who  are 
most  affected  both  by  crime  and  by  the 
current  economic  pi:i£h.  The  program  I 
am  suggesting  in  this  bill  would  dbrcctly 
ease  the  problons  of  the  average  citisen 
In  both  these  areas — by  helping  him  to 
help  protect  himself  and  his  neighbors 
against  crime,  and  by  adding  to  his  earn- 
ings in  tiie  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Citizen 
Anticrime  Patrol  Assistance  Act  follows: 

nXL.  12262 
A  bUl  to  provide  Fedaral  dtixen  anticrime 
patrol  assistance  grants  to  residents'  or- 
ganizations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  ani  Rouse  of 
Repreaent»tTtes  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  ttae  "Cltiaen  Anttcrlme 
Patrol  ^iwtstsnre  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
( 1  >  public  safety  and  aecuztty  can  beat  be 
achieved   ttaroogh  cooperation  between  tba 
general   pwblic   and   local    law   enfocceioent 
officials: 

(2)  citlaens  of  many  commaattles  have 
demonstrated  the  abUity  of  dtiaens  respon- 
sibly and  effectively  to  organlae.  plan  and 
ask  to  help  protect  their  n>tnti>>.»twwi^a 
against  crime  in  conjunction  with  law  en- 
forcement officials: 

(3)  law  enforcemeirt  officers  throngttout 
the  Nation  welcome  organized  partlctpatloa 
ot  citizens  In  oombatttng  crime;   and 

(4)  the  regular  presence  of  responsible 
citizens  en  the  streets,  in  bnildingB  and  in 
unprotected  areas  ot  eomiwuwKles  where 
crime  lurks,  to  wmttA  for  and  report  any 
sign  ot  CTtminal  or  susptetous  aeUvtty  can 
be^  to  resolve  and  deter  crimes. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  at  this  Act  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  SCreeU  Act  of  IMS  (as 
amended)  to  provide  a  program  at  financial 
grants  to  residents'  orgajiastians  which 
shaU  utaiae  such  grants  to  help  prevent 
crime. 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  ttae  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  IdM  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  redaelgnating  part  O.  part  H,  and  part 
I  as  part  H,  part  I,  and  part  J.  respectively: 
and 

(2)  Inserting  after  part  F  the  following 
new  part : 

Part  G — Gautrs  to  Rxsidknts' 

OXGAtnZATIONS 

"poapoaa 
"Sbc.  S61.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  encourage  and  aoslst  througb  a  program 
of  direct  grants  to  local  reatdants'  orga- 
Izatlona.  sflorta  by  dttaens  ttaroogh  such  or- 
ganiaatloDs  regularly  to  patrol  and  ottaarvrise 
watch  over  local  facilltiea  and  taiunan  activ- 
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Itles  vulnemble  to  crime,  and  to  report  crim- 
inal or  suspicious  activities  to  the  proi>er  law 
enforcement  authorities  and  thereby  to  help 
deter  or  resolve  crimes. 

"AixoncDTTs  TO  BXBionrra'  OKCAinzATioits 

"Sbc.  562.  The  Administration  shall  make 

grants  to  residents'  organisations  which  have 

estabUahed  a  plan  as  required  under  section 

663  of  this  part  and  which  have — 

"(1)  demonstrated  a  need  for  assistance, 

taking  Into  account  such  factors  as 

"(A)  the  extent  and  Impact  upon  their 
community  of  crime, 

"(B)  the  flnanclal  need  of  such  residents' 
organization,  and 

"(C)  the  expense  and  dlfllculty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  for  services: 

"(2)  esUbllshed  the  degree  to  which  the 
plan  to  be  assisted  U  Ilktiy  to  effect  a  de- 
crease In  crime  In  the  community: 

"(3)  undertaken  to  coordinate  its  activi- 
ties with  the  activities  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  surrounding  communities; 

"(4)  established  the  degree  to  which  the 
plan  enjoys  the  support  of  the  members  of 
the  community; 

"(6)  undertaken  conaulUtlons  with  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  to  assure  full  ooordlnaUon 
between  the  organization  and  such  author- 
ities In  the  ImplementaUon  of  the  plan;  and 
"  (8)  established  that  the  plan  provides  for 
protection  of  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  all  members  of  the  community 


TAX  GIMMICKS  SPAWN  SLUM 
LORDS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  come  across  an  interesting  article  in 
the  December  1 1  issue  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic entiUed  "Failed  Federal  Housing— 
The  United  States  as  Slumlord."  Actual- 
ly, this  article  points  up  more  than  just 
our  housing  problem.  I  believe  it  points 
up  very  clearly  the  fallacy  of  relying 
upon  tax  loopholes  and  tax  gimmicks  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  housing. 
I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly those  interested  in  tax  justice,  will 
take  time  to  read  this  very  Informative 
article: 

Failzd    Psdekal    Housing — Th*    United 
Statxs  as  Slumlord 
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"plan    F0«    CSZm    watch    and    aEPOBTING 
SXB  VICES 

"Sac.  553.  (a)  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
grants  authorized  by  section  552  of  this  part, 
residents'  organizations  must  submit  to  the 
Administration  In  writing  a  plan  to  provide 
one  or  more  of  the  following  services: 

"(1)  Roving  or  stationary  crime  watch 
patrols. 

"(2)  Escorts  for  persons  leaving  or  return- 
ing to  their  places  of  residence,  partlctilarly 
during  non-daylight  houra. 

"(3)  Rapid  warning  and  reporting  of  crim- 
inal or  siisplclous  activities  to  law  enforce- 
ment authorltlee  and,  where  appropriate  to 
other  residents. 

"(b)  The  plan  required  by  subsection  (a) 
Shall  set  forth  a  program  for  educating, 
equipping,  and  training  the  members  of  such 
organizaUon. 

"oeant  conditions 

"Sbc.  554.  (a)  A  Federal  grant  authorized 
under  this  part  may,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsecUon  (b).  provide  Tor  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  ezecu- 
Uon  of  the  plan  required  by  section  653. 

"(b)  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
this  part  may  be  UMd  to  pay  the  costs  of  sti- 
pends to.  and  neoeaaary  training  and  equip- 
ment of,  rcsldente-  organization  members  ac- 
tively engaged  In  Implementing  a  plan;  pro- 
vided,  however,  that  no  funds  under  this 
part  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase,  lease, 
rental,  maintenance,  or  use  of  any  nrearm' 
chemical  agent,  or  other  weapon,  or  the  pur- 
chase, lease,  rental  or  maintenance  of  anv 
motor  vehicle. 

"AUTHOatZATION 

"Sec.  666.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provision*  of  this 
part,  the  sum  of  »60  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  $76  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975. " 

DxriNTnoNs 

SBC.  4.  Section  601  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (as 
amended)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
inereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  -Residents'  organization'  means  any 
organization  of  persons  in  which  the  primary 
criterion  for  active  membership  and  partici- 
pation is  current  residence  In  a  clearly  de- 
fined local  neighborhood,  housing  complex  or 
community,  and  which  is  orga5z«l  for  t^ 
purpose  Of  general  service  to  the  community." 


The  administration  has  a  pressing  reason 
for  wanting  to  build  virtually  all  subsidized 
rental  hoiislng  from  now  on  m  the  outer 
and  not  the  Inner  city.  In  explaining  HUD's 
new  policy  of  scattering  subsidy  apartments. 
Secretary  Romney  tells  us  a  lot  about  the 
scarcity  of  land  In  the  Inner  city,  about 
legitimate  demands  for  social  Justice,  and 
about  the  flight  of  Jobs  to  the  outer  city 
necessitating  new,  lower-rent  housing  in  the 
suburbs.  But  he  doesn't  publicly  admit  the 
motive  of  government  self-interest:  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  have  accumulated,  oy  1978.  a  mul- 
tlblUlon  dollar  Investment  In  subsidized 
apartments  (estimates  range  up  to  180  bil- 
lion m  total  obligations  over  the  40-year 
Ufe  of  the  mortgages)  and  those  In  the 
ghetto— about  one-third  of  the  present  to- 
**1 — "^  gotog  »our  at  an  alarming  rate.  In 
short.  HUD  faces  the  grim  prospect  of  becom- 
ing the  nation's  No.  1  slum  landlord  when 
privately  developed  but  federally  guaranteed 
and  subsidized  projects  belly  up,  the  bulks 
turned  over  to  the  government  for  manage- 
ment or  dl^>oeal. 

Having  only  barely  recuperated  from  the 
recent    speculation   scandals   of   the    home- 
ownership  program,  HUD  Is  now  sifting  the 
early  but  dreary  returns  on  interest-subsidy 
programs  for  apartments,  particularly  proj- 
ects for  low  and  moderate-Income  famUles. 
The  news  Is  bad  from  Boston,  where,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rate  of  default  on  mortgages  Is 
80   percent    for   the   3022    Inner-clty   apart- 
ments rehabilitated  three  years  ago.  Housing 
consultant  Hortense  W.  Oabel  took  a  reading 
on   New  York  Olty  subsidized  projects   less 
than  three  years  old  and  found  that  many 
were  "already  exhibiting  mUd  to  severe  main- 
tenance problems."  HUD's  own  statisticians 
have  warned  Romney  to  brace  for  a  five  per- 
cent default  rate.  George  Stemlleb,  an  ex- 
pert on  Inner-clty  housing  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, says  flatly  "the  bulk  of  all  the  hous- 
ing that  was  built  under  (Interest  subsidy! 
In  the  central  cities  Is  essentially  bankrupt." 
Real     estate    entrepreneurs,     with     large 
profits  already  pocketed  In  many  cases    say 
the  problnns  are  too  severe  In  the  Innpr  city 
and  they  wont  take  the  plunge  again  with- 
out  some   kind   of   iHX>tectloti.   such   as   aa 
association  with  a  community-based  organl- 
zaUon.    "Why   should   we   go   into   an   area 
where  we  know  we'll  get  our  brains  knocked 
out  before  we're  In  round  two,"  said  Gerald 
Schuster,  president  of  Continental  Wlngate 
a   Boston   construction   firm.    8chii«ter   and 
like-minded     businessmen     have     dlfllculty 
ooping    with    the    demands    of    community 
groups  for  heavy  minority  r^resentaOon  on 
construction  crews  and  for  a  voice  m  the 
direction  of  the  proJecU.  They  are  also  un- 
sophisticated  about  the  slum  syndrome  of 
crime,  drugs,  despair  and  decay  that  only  too 
readUy  engulfs  their  units. 
To  the  surprise  of  no  one  famUlar  with 


past  Federal  Housing  Administration  pro- 
grams, the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  subsidies 
are  not  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
(•4000  to  $12,000  a  year)  but  the  housing 
business  and  a  new  breed  of  reel  estate  in- 
vestor. "The  housing  being  produced,  by  and 
large.  U  a  disaster."  said  Roland  L  (Sam) 
Larson,  executive  director  of  the  Inter  Faith 
Housing  Corp.  of  Boston,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  nonprofit  housing  packagers  "if  s  a 
total  rtpoff  and  nobody  is  going  to  jaU  for 
It.  The  programs  make  the  rich  richer 
through  subsidies  but  the  tenants  get  only 
higher  rents  and  modestly  Improved  hous- 
ing." ThU  from  Anthony  Henry,  executive 
director  o*  the  National  Tenants  Organiza- 
tion: "I  think  it's  going  to  be  wonts  than 
public  housing  and  In  a  shorter  period  of 
time." 

Inspection  of  numerous  Inner-clty  subsidy 
projects  by  this  reporter  found  ^palling  in- 
stances trf  shoddy  and  Inept  construction 
Plumbing  backups,  severe  water  leaks  and 
chUllng  drafts  are  commoD.  Walls  are  gen- 
erally paper  thin,  doors  poorly  hung,  win- 
dows of  the  cheapest  design.  The  builders 
with  some  jusUficatlon,  blame  Congress  for 
unrealistic  cost  ceUlngs  that  prevent  quality 
building.  Tenants,  with  more  jxistlflcation. 
blame  the  FHA  for  Inadequate  Inspection 
that  allows  wx-ner  cutting  in  construction. 

Rents  for  these  apcu-tmenta — most  of  them 
located  In  seedy,  crlme-lnfested  neighbor- 
hoods— approach  middle-class  levels,  despite 
the  government's  covering  all  but  one  per- 
cent of  the  interest  charges.  Rent  scales  at 
Methunlon  Manor  in  the  South  End  of  Bos- 
ton run  up  to  $222  a  month  for  a  five-bed- 
room apartment — hardly  a  rent  within  the 
means  of  even  a  "moderate"  Income  family. 
A  five-city  HUD  survey  of  subsidy  projects 
found  the  average  tenant  paying  34  percent 
of  Income  for  rent.  The  goal  was  26  percent. 
Adding  Insult,  many  apaaaon  have  felt 
forced  by  soaring  operating  cosU  to  extract 
rent  Increases  from  these  already  hard- 
pressed  tenants  shorUy  after  the  i^ojects 
opened,  the  survey  showed.  The  predictable 
result  has  been  a  coaat-to-coast  wave  of  ten- 
ant strikes  and  law  suits. 

The  main  tenant  complaint  Is  about  the 
large  profits  generaited  by  the  special  tax 
preferences  given  subsidized  housing  in  the 
1969  tax  revision  act.  The  tax  shelters,  plus 
the  congressional  ly  mandated  goal  of  6  mU- 
llon  subsidized  units  by  1978,  plus  the  dire 
depression  of  the  housing  Industry  in  the  late 
1960s,  all  combined  In  a  vola>tUe  mix  that 
aUowed  HUD  to  drive  subsidized  housing 
starts  to  a  record  600,000  this  year.  (Some 
subsidized  projecU  are  occupied  with  another 
2820  under  construction.) 

The  tax  shelter,  says  Boston  entrepreneur 
Max  Kargman,  Is  the  key  to  understanding 
the  financial  dynamic  of  muHlfamlly  sub- 
sidized housing:  "That's  what  makes  the 
whole  deal  work;  It's  what  makes  It  profitable 
for  the  buUder.  Otherwise  why  should  he 
put  In  aU  this  time  and  effort,  with  all  the 
risks  and  struggle.  For  what?" 

The  builder-developers  make  their  profit  by 
selling  shelter  equity  to  rich  professionals  and 
businessmen.    For    a    percentage    of    the    90 
percent  federally  guaranteed  mortgage,  usu- 
ally between  12  and  20  percent,  the  investors 
purchase  the  right  to  offset  taxes  on  other 
earnings  with   the  rapid  depreciation  losses 
permitted   on   the   full   value   of    the   apart- 
ments. In  other  words,  on  a  1-mllllon  proj- 
ect,  they   would  pay   between   $120,000   and 
$200,000  for  $1  mlUlon  In  depreciation  used 
over  a  five-to-ten-year  period.  The  return  In 
federal  income  taxes  avoided  can  run  as  high 
as  30  percent  a  year  for  the  Investor  in  the 
50  percent  tax  bracket.  These  absentee  land- 
lords,  known   as  limited  dividend  partners, 
have  no  hand  In  management,  which  »em«ins 
In    most    cases    the    responsibility    of    the 
builder-developer.  The  Investors  often  don't 
even  know  where  their  Investment  U  located 
unless  their  broker  tells  them. 

Shelter  sale  is  also  the  honey  that  draws 
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entrepreneurs  to  subsidized  housing,  espe- 
cially so-called  easy  fringe  and  suburban 
projects  catering  to  young,  white  profession- 
als with  low  but  rising  Income.  With  actual 
cash  equity  of  only  $33.000 — a  not  unusual 
proportion — a  developer  of  a  $1 -million  proj- 
ect can  get  a  cash  return  la  less  than  two 
years  equal  to  five  times  his  Investment,  If 
not  more,  depending  on  his  sophistication. 

The  inequities  and  distortions  are  blatant 
in  the  shelter  dynamic.  When  operating  costs 
Increase,  builder-developers  resort  to  rent 
hikes  and  won't  dip  into  front-end  profits 
from  the  sale  or  use  of  shelters.  The  public 
hears  only  about  the  current  $l75-mlllion- 
a-year  cost  of  interest  subsidies  on  the  apart- 
ments and  is  Ignorant  of  the  millions  lost  to 
the  Treasury  each  year  because  of  the  tax 
writeoffs.  Furthermore,  because  profit  domi- 
nates the  process,  private  enterprise  is  drawn 
to  the  safest  location  possible  for  building 
subsidized  apmrtments — fringe  areas  where 
61  percent  are  located.  "The  guy  who  makes 
the  most  money  is  the  guy  who  builds  the 
project*  where  they  don't  need  them  any- 
how." said  housing  consultant  Robert  H. 
Kuehn  of  Boston.  Although  the  taxpayer 
guarantees  the  mortgage,  puts  up  the  Inter- 
est subsidies,  and  supplies  the  financial  coal, 
says  Milton  Semer,  a  former  HUD  official  in 
the  Johnson  administration,  private  Interests 
are  determining  where  this  new  brand  of 
public  housing  will  be  built,  who  will  live  in 
It,  and  under  what  circumstances.  And  most 
profits  are  front-end,  meaning  that  while  the 
government  has  a  40-year  stake  in  the  mort- 
gage, the  money  men  are  home  free  from 
possible  recapture  of  profits  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  If  the  project  remains  viable 
for  ten  years.  "There's  nothing  to  keep  their 
feet  to  the  fire,"  said  an  aide  to  Romney. 
worrying  about  a  massive  bailout  of  the 
money  Interests  in  the  1980's. 

Even  nonprofit  housing  sponsors  are  think- 
ing up  ways  to  harvest  a  share  of  the  dollars 
spinning  out  of  the  program.  Fearing  a  loss 
of  their  preferred  tax  status,  the  nonprofits 
untu  now  left  the  tax  gimmicks  unused  when 
they  launched  a  project.  But  at  least  seven 
of  the  community-based  and  church  groups 
have  recently  launched  joint  ventures  with 
entrepreneurs,  planning  to  use  part  of  the 
shelter  proceeds  to  support  social  services  in 
the  projects.  "We  have  a  low-Income  housing 
program  In  this  oo\intry  and  we  are  going  to 
use  It."  said  Larry  M.  Lefkowlts.  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Non-Proflt  Housing 
Center  in  Washington.  "Tou  can  either  do 
nothing  or  use  the  tools  in  your  tool  box." 

What  went  wrong  with  a  program  once 
haUed  aa  the  Ideal  way  public  seed  money 
could  generate  private  sector  enterprise  of 
social  worth?  For  one  thing,  HUD  otBclals. 
pressured  by  Romney  until  recently  to  meet 
production  goals,  have  shaved  operatlt>g  and 
maintenance  coat  estlDsates  lO-to-20  percent 
to  bring  proposed  projects  within  federal 
cost  limits.  Since  Initial  rents  were  pegged 
to  the  unrealistic  estimates,  the  predictable 
result  has  been  increases  shortly  after,  or 
even  before  apartments  are  occupied.  Need- 
less to  say.  general  Inflation  has  added  to  the 
cost  squeeze.  For  another  thing,  builders 
say  they  can't  construct  durable  subsidized 
projects  because  Congress  has  set  unreallstl- 
caliy  low  coat  limits  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  there  Is  sueb  a  thing  as  low-cost  (versus 
low-rent)  housing  for  the  poor.  And  Con- 
gress made  niggardly  allowance  for  ameni- 
ties, really  necessities,  such  as  playgrounds, 
day  care  faculties,  teenage  recreation  centers, 
and  counseling.  Particularly  Important  in 
the  government's  view  is  the  short  supply  of 
competent   bousing   managers. 

All  these  problems  are  Intensified  by 
crime,  drugs  and  decay  In  ghetto  projects. 
The  most  desirable  tenants  tend  to  leave  at 
the  flr»t  opportunity  for  something  safer. 
Finding  the  rlgbt  raplaeement  tenant  be- 
comes more  difficult.  Slowly,  the  project  be- 
comes poonr.  Bep»tr  ooats  tim,  rent  recelpu 
decline.  Datoitoratlon  acoelerates.  "I  just 
dont  have  the  dollars  to  stem  the  tide," 


complained  one  hard-pressed  housing  man- 
ager in  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston. 
"Society  asks  him  (the  manager  of  low- 
Income  housing)  to  taJce  on  all  Its  problems — 
drugs,  alcohol,  and  welfare  depetulency — 
then  blames  him  when  he  falls,"  said  Edwin 
D.  Abrams,  a  Boston  housing  consultant  who 
also  manages  subsidy  units.  "But  the  gov- 
ernment provides  none  of  the  social  services 
money  that  might  make  this  possible." 

Paced  with  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing about  a  deteriorating  situation,  the 
government  has  the  option  of  tinkering  with 
the  Interest  subsidy  formula  or  changing  di- 
rection completely  in  housing  the  poor.  One 
first-aid  method  might  entail  operating  sub- 
sidles,  such  as  those  recently  Instituted  in 
public  housing,  to  keep  rents  down  and  proj- 
ects afloat.  A  variant  might  be  Infusion  of 
money  for  social  services.  A  third  could  be 
a  return  to  direct,  low-interest  federal  loans 
for  construction.  Radical  surgery  might  en- 
tail abandoning  interest  subsidies  and  mov- 
ing to  direct  stipends,  allowing  poor  famUles 
to  shop  for  shelter  that  doesn't  carry  the 
social  stigma  of  a  "project."  Tony  Henry 
and  the  NTO  would  have  tenants  themselves 
manage  and  control  subsidized  units.  Nor- 
man V.  Watson,  the  assistant  HUD  secre- 
tary for  housing  management,  voiced  the 
government's  confusion  on  just  what  to  do 
when  be  observed :  "We've  got  to  look  at  a 
housing   strategy   real    quick." 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  SEPA- 
RATE SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971  PROM  WELFARE 
REFORM;  URGES  ENACTMENT  AS 
PRIORITY  MATTER  IN  JANUARY 
1972 

I  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  bis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
move  steadily,  and  hopefully  rapidly,  to- 
ward the  end  of  this  first  session  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  to  me  that  one 
of  the  very  first  pieces  of  legislation  we 
ought  to  enact  when  we  come  back  in 
January  are  the  social  security  amend- 
ments contained  in  H.R.  1. 

These  have  been  languishing  now.  as 
yoo  know,  for  6  months  in  the  Senate, 
and  judging  from  the  complex  and  con- 
troversial nature  of  the  welfare  reform 
program  to  which  they  are  attached,  it 
will  probably  be  months  more  before  the 
entire  package  can  be  approved. 

Yet  most  of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments were  sui^xified  to  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  I  think  we  ought  to  act  to 
see  they  do  take  effect  on  th&t  date,  with- 
out any  further  delay.  If  we  continue  to 
wait  until  we  have  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment in  the  Senate  on  welfare  reform, 
hundreds,  peiiiaps  even  thousands,  of 
senior  citizens  will  no  longer  be  aroimd  to 
enjoy  the  Improved  benefits  which  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  wants  them  to  have. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  urging  that 
we  cut  these  social  security  amendments 
loose  from  H.R.  1  and  pass  them  as  sep- 
arate legislation.  Last  week  I  introduced 
the  bill  which  will  do  just  that,  HJl. 
12300.  It  contains  these  amendments  and 
leaves  out  the  welfare  reform  title  of 
H.R.  1. 

Two  recent  events  have  made  the  en- 
actment of  KA.  12200  even  more  urgent: 

First.  The  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Aging  demonstrated  very 
clearly  that  the  No.  1  objective  of  our  re- 


tired citizens  is  better  income.  HJ*.  12200 
would  be  a  major  step  in  that  direction. 

Second.  President  Nixon's  recent  veto 
of  the  OEO  legislation  was  based  pri- 
marily on  the  fact  that  it  contained  a 
sizable  child-care  program.  Since  the 
administration's  own  welfare  reform  bill, 
contained  in  HJl.  1.  also  involves  a  sim- 
ilarly extensive  day-care  program,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  face  evrai  more  difficulty 
than  had  been  imagined  in  getting  agree- 
ment an  all  the  features  of  HJl.  1. 

So  we  ought  to  leave  welfare  reform  to 
be  further  debated  and  refined  anij  move 
ahead  quickly  to  enact  the  social  secu- 
rity provisions  of  ILR.  1. 

I  earnestly  solicit  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  my  orileagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 
I  wricome  their  cosixjnsorditp  of  H.R. 
12200.  and  I  would  also  urge  them  to 
use  their  influence  in  lining  up  Members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  suppOTt  of  their  legislation.  If  there 
is  enough  enthusiastic  support  for  this 
idea  by  next  January  I  believe  we  can 
put  it  over  the  top.  and  in  so  doing  earn 
the  gratitude  of  tlie  Nation's  retired  cit- 
izens— often  referred  to  as  America'.s 
most  neglected  minority. 


FLORIDA'S  DEMOCRATIC  WOMEN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  to  the  attrition  of  my 
colleagues  Uie  installation  speech  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  H.  Cobbe  upon  her  acceptance 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Democratic 
Women's  Club  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Cobbe,  of 
Gulfport,  Fla.,  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Democrati'j  Party  in  my  State, 
and  I  am  confident  she  will  prove  to  be 
an  outstanding  leader  of  our  Democratic 
women. 

I  cite  this  speech  here  because  it  ex- 
presses the  new  spirit  of  women  in  poli- 
tics. It  conveys  clearly  and  simply  the  de- 
termination of  dedicated  women  to  make 
our  political  system  work,  to  rn^ke  It 
work  for  women  anc  for  all  Americans. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  of  both  parties 
will  be  interested  in  Mrs.  Cobbe's  re- 
marks, which  were  delivered  on  October 
9  at  the  animal  convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Women's  Club  of  Florida  in  Miami 
Beach,  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Today  the  Democratic  Women's  Club  of 
Florida  chartered  a  new  course  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  feti  htimble  and  proud  and  a  little 
awed  to  have  been  selected  as  yotxr  leader.  I 
dcm't  kid  myself  Into  thinfctng  it  will  be 
suMoth  sailing.  I'm.  sure  well  make  our  share 
of  mistakes  but  well  icam  from  them  and 
we'll  pick  ourselves  up  again  and  row  all  the 
nkore  vigorously.  With  everyone  pulling  to- 
gether, I  feel  confident  we'll  weather  the 
storms  and  reach  our  deatloatloii. 

You  have  elected  some  strong  oAcers  here 
today.  I  want  the  Committee  Chairman  to  be 
juat  as  strong.  For  this  rvaaon.  I  will  delay 
apfMlntmcnts  until  I  have  coosulted  with 
many  of  you.  We  must  have  the  moat  capa- 
ble people  la  the  state  to  maka  our  reorga- 
nization work  and  I  Invite  you  to  give  me 
your  recommendations. 

I  am  just  so  proud  of  out  organization 
and  I  hope  that  during  these  two  years  I 
can  project  that  pride  to  each  of  you.  and 
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to  the  small  and  the  mighty  throughout  the 
state.  We  must  not  only  feel  affection  for 
our  local  clubs  but  we  must  learn  to  think 
regionally  and  state-wide  so  that  we  can 
multiply  our  strength  and  Influence  and  rec- 
ognition. 

Our  past  presidents  have  been  ladles  of 
the  highest  order.  Their  dignity  and  integrity 
have  been  beyond  reproach.  I  promise  to 
work  very  hard  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ards they  have  set  and,  hopefully,  move 
ahead  In  other  ways: 

First.  I  would  like  to  see  a  closer  liaison 
with  other  Democratic  organizations.  We've 
made  progress,  particularly   with  the  State 
Executive  Committee,  but  there  Is  room  for 
improvement.  I  believe  we  should  culUvate 
our  Democratic  youth;  take  them  under  our 
wing  and  nourish  them.  Otir  Junior  Kxecu- 
tlve  Committee  project,  which  we  instituted 
last  year,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  us 
to  guide  our  young.  Some  of  their  vlewpointe 
may  seem  radical  to  us,  but  with  tolerance 
and  vision,  they  can  be  tempered  with  the 
wisdom  of  age  and  experience,  and  made  into 
workable  Ideas  for  us  all.  They  have  much  to 
offer  and   we  too  can  learn.   We  could   use 
some  of  their  idealism,  their  enthusiasm  and 
their  fresh  concepts.  The  Party  is  big  enough 
and  broad  enough   to   blanket  all:    the  old 
and  young,  conservative  and  liberal,  and  all 
the  in-betweens.  A  woman's  organization  Is 
the  perfect  vehicle  for  unifying  all  Demo- 
cratic forces — we  have  the  temperament,  the 
patience   and    the   discipline   to   do    It.    For 
years  we've  bolstered  the  egos  of  our  men  by 
lettmg  them  take  the  credit  for  what  we've 
done,  and  perhaps  that's  the  reason  for  lack 
of  progress  in  my  next  point : 
RicocNrnoN 
Some  sources  think  were  the  best-orga- 
nized Democratic  group  in  the  state.  Others 
barely  acknowledge  our  existence.  We  must 
take    action    to   alter    the    thinking    of    the 
la'ter  group.  We  can  be  aggressive  and  still 
remain  feminine.  We  can  let  them  know  were 
alive  without  the  marching,  sign-waving  and 
chanting.  We  have  opimons  and  we  should 
express  them.  We  should  not  have  to  attend 
a  Special  Women's  Caucxis  or  a  Liberation 
group  for  fulfillment.  We  have  a  ready-made 
organization  right  here  and  we  must  exercise 
ite  full  potential.  Ctone  are  the  days  when  a 
candidate  can  come  to  town  and  meet  with 
a  group  of  men  only,  if  he's  smart.  When  a 
sponsor   arranges  such   a   meeting,   he  doea 
a  dlsserrice   to   the   candidate.   Women   are 
capable  of  policy-making,  of  organizing,  of 
planning.  And  we  should  protest  when  we're 
excluded  from  such  a  gathering.  I  attended 
a  meeting  on  the  East  Coast  recently  where 
only  three  women  were  present,  two  of  us 
from   out    of    town.    And    even    though    I'd 
travelled  three  hours  to  get  there.  I'm  sure  I 
would've  been  turned  away,  as  other  women 
were,  had  it  not  been  for  the  formidable  pres- 
ence of  o\ir  National  Commltteewoman.  The 
power  of  this  organization  can  and  should 
be  used  to  correct  such  inequities. 

Now  we  come  to  a  moet  important  point: 
Involvement  in  the  issues,  and  this  becomes 
intermingled  with  recognition.  No  longer  Is 
a  woman  content  to  follow  blindly  along  Just 
because  a  candidate  m-  officeholder  is  a  reg- 
istered Democrat.  The  coffees  and  luncheons 
and  little  courtesies  are  nice.  We  appreciate 
them;  but  they  are  no  substitute  for  good 
government.  We  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  stepping  on  the  toes  of  a  candidate 
or  officeholder;  our  main  concern  should  be 
whether  the  issue  Is  good  for  the  people.  If 
thorough  study  convinces  us  it  Is  not  good 
for  the  people,  then  we  should  wield  ovir 
influence.  An  officeholdM'  should  be  respon- 
sive to  his  constituents  and  should  grace- 
fuUy  receive  constructive  criticism,  especially 
from  those  who  played  a  major  role  in  plac- 
ing him  In  office,  because  we  too  become  ac- 
countable for  his  actions. 

The  Democratic  Women's  Club  of  Florida 
believes  strongly  in  party  organisation.  It  Is 
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the  alternative  to  power  and  special  inter- 
ests. Our  motivation  is  completely  unsel- 
fish—it  is  simply  placmg  good  candidates  In 
office.  It  isn't  enough  for  us  to  say,  "I  got  a 
Democrat  elected."  The  proud  moment  comes 
when  we  can  say.  "I  got  a  good  Democrat 
elected  who's  good  for  the  people  of  Florida." 
I'd  like  to  see  our  organization  take  the 
lead  In  this  type  of  party  endeavor.  We 
can  be  the  guide — the  very  conscience — of 
our  party. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  S.  MOOR- 
HEAD  SPEAKS  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleag:ue,  Hon.  William  S. 
MooRHEAD,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  mag- 
nificent address  at  the  Drew  Pearson 
Foundation  luncheon  today  honoring  the 
investigative  reporter  of  the  year  before 
the  National  Press  Club.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Drew  Pearson  Foundation 
Award  was  made  to  Neil  Sheehan  of  the 
New  York  Hmes  for  his  investigative  re- 
port relative  to  the  Pentagon  papers.  Mr. 
MooRHKAD,  speaking  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Government  Information,  spoke  moving- 
ly on  the  meaning  of  free  press  in  Amer- 
ica and  its  significance  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  our  country.  Mr. 
MoosHKAD  made  important  suggestions 
as  to  the  part  Congress  should  play  in 
implementing  article  I  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

All  will  profit  who  read  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAO's  able  address.  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  country- 
men: 

Remaxks  bt  Congressman  Wiixiau  S. 
MoosHKAO   or   Pennsyxvania 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  Indeed  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  this  after- 
noon. 

It  Is  not  often  that  any  but  the  most  senior 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  address  such  a 
distinguished  and  Influential  gathering. 

Maybe  you  are  following  the  wisdom  of  a 
certain  Congressional  Committee  Chairman 
who,  when  asked  what  kind  of  a  government 
witness  he  wanted  said — "One  high  enough 
to  speak  with  authority  and  low  enough  to 
know  what  he's  talking  about!" 

Speaking  about  low  enough,  they  tell  the 
story  of  a  local  functionary  who  needed  a 
speaker  for  an  occasion  so  he  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  I  forget  which,  saying  he 
wanted  "a  very  important  person,  nothing 
lower  than  a  Congressman." 

The  reply  that  came  back  was — "Tliere  Is 
nothing  lower  than  a  Congressman." 

Because  of  that  status  I  am  partlctilarly 
honored  to  participate  In  the  presentation  of 
the  Drew  Pearson  Award  for  Investigative 
Journalism  to  Nell  Sheehan  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

To  all  in  general  and  Luvle  In  particular 
let  me  say  how  much  I  admired  the  courage 
and  conviction  of  Drew  Pearson.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  or  two  when  I  did  not  share 
his  conviction  but  always  and  on  every  oc- 
casion I  admired  his  courage. 

When  other  columnists  ducked  an  Issue 
because  it  was  too  hot  to  handle,  or  the  peo- 
ple Involved  too  powerful.  Drew  Pearson  never 
failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 


There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  me- 
morial to  the  courage  of  that  brave  man  and 
no  better  way  to  encourage  investigative 
Journalism  than  the  award  being  given  today. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said : 

"The  basis  of  our  Government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should 
have  a  government  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  a  government,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

At  any  rate,  democracy  without  a  free 
press  would  be  unworkable,  unthinkable, 
and.  without  investigative  Journalists,  prob- 
ably  totally  corrupt. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  press  and  media  don't  real- 
ize how  much  power,  for  good  or  evil,  you 
possess. 

Power  in  the  Democracy  rests  with  the 
people — and  the  people  are  swayed  by  what 
you  write  and  broadcast. 

Fortunately,  almost  everybody  in  your  pro- 
fession is  a  dedicated  citizen  desiring'  to  do 
the  best  for  his  country. 

I  submit  to  you.  that,  fortunately,  almost 
everyone  In  government — elective  or  ap- 
pointive— la  a  dedicated  citizen  desiring  to 
do  the  best  for  his  country. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  many  gov- 
ernment officials  consider  newsmen  the  ene- 
my. 

Sometimes  this  feeling  Is  reciprocated. 
Drew  Pearson's  Jousts  with  individuals  in 
government,  both  in  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch,  were  legendary.  There  were, 
and  today  still  are.  many  people  who  equate 
Drew  Pearson,  and  reporters  In  general,  with 
all  of  the  evUs  in  hell,  and  then  some. 

They  believe  that  the  Drew  Pearsons  and 
the  Neil  Sheehans  are  to  be  avoided  and 
that  the  only  way  to  cooperate  with  them 
Is  not  to  cooperate  at  all. 

But  there  is  one  subcommittee  in  the  Con- 
gress Institutionally  designed  toward  pro- 
moting the  proposition— that  the  more  ac- 
cess to  Information  and  the  more  informa- 
tion avaUable  to  the  American  public  the 
better  our  government  wUl  be.  This  Is  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  which  I  happen 
to  Chair. 

From  his  actions  I  believe  that  Nell  Shee- 
han would  agree  with  this  proposition  but 
I  submit  that  apparently  the  Attorney  Gen. 
eral  does  not. 

Nell  Sheehan.  in  an  act  of  great  courage, 
took  the  leadership  in  writing  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  because  he  believed  that  in  our 
Democracy  the  people  deserved  to  know 
the  contents  and  meaning  of  thoee  docu- 
mente.  I  agree  with  him.  But  the  Attorney 
General  apparenUy  did  not  agree.  Mr. 
Mitchell  equated  the  free  press  with  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  For  the  first 
time  m  our  history,  our  own  government 
sought  to  obtain  prior  restraint  of  publica- 
tion despite  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  were  outraged  at 
this  disregard  of   the  First  Amendment. 

As  you  know,  shortly  after  NeU's  stories 
began  appearing  in  the  Times,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information  began 
seven  days  of  hearings  Into  the  governments 
InformaUon  and  classification  policies. 

The  hearings  bore  fruit.  We  heard  WU- 
llam  Rehnqulst's  contention  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  right  ...  the  Defense  Department 
was  right  .  .  .  the  JusUce  Department  and 
John  Mitchell  were  right  .  .  .  and  NeU 
Sheehan  was  wrong  .  .  .  aU  this  by  infer- 
ence only  because,  naturally,  he  coiUd  not 
discuss  the  case  before  the  courts. 

Our  hearings  turned  up  the  not  too  sur- 
prising evidence  that  the  administration  of 
the  Executive  Order  dealing  with  the  clas- 
sification of  information  was  in  utter  dis- 
array. 

The  system  aeema  to  have  produced  loads 
of  Inputs  but  there  was  little  outflow  to  show 
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that  the  same  Kal  which  classified  Infor- 
mation— and  put  It  out  of  the  reach  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public — ^Is  at  work  maUng  in- 
formation available. 

Material  that  has  long  outlived  Its  valid 
secretive  nature  Is  still  being  kept  under 
wraps  by  the  Pentagon  and  other  branches. 
Material  which  does  not  qualify  for  classifi- 
cation Is  being  labeled  and  tucked  away 
from  public  and  Congressional  scrutiny.  And 
probably  the  most  prevalent  abuse  of  the 
plan,  overclasslflcatlon,  is  proliferating. 

Former  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  testified 
that  when  he  was  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  less  than  10  percent  of  all  of  the 
classified  documents  that  passed  his  desk  de- 
served a  security  classification. 

William  Florence,  a  retired  Air  Foroe  clas- 
sification expert  with  43  years  of  government 
service  told  the  Subcommittee  that  he  be- 
lieved that  less  than  one-half  of  one-percent 
of  all  documents  currently  classified  deserved 
to  be  so. 

The  following  Is  an  example  given  my  Sub- 
committee of  misuse  and  subversion  of  the 
classification  system:  A  note  circulated 
among  service  chiefs  complaining  that  too 
many  papers  with  a  Top  Secret  classification 
were  being  passed  about  and  suggesting  a 
reduction  of  the  classification's  use,  was 
labeled — you  guessed  It — Top  Secret. 

Classification  of  so  much  rubbish  cheapens 
the  security  labels  and  people  begin  to  lose 
respect  for  them. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee,  the  objective  I  seek  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  classified  documents 
and  Increase  the  penalty  for  overclasslfication 
and  the  penalty  for  divulging  documents 
really  vital  to  National  security. 

The  most  unique  solution  and  the  one  I 
presently  favor,  with  some  refinements  pos- 
sibly, is  something  like  the  following. 

We  would  Introduce  legislation  creating 
a  classification  system  with  only  two  cate- 
gories, Top  Secret  and  Secret,  thus  dropping 
the  third  used  now.  Confidential. 

Anything  labeled  Secret  would  become 
public  information  In  two  years.  Those  items 
labeled  Top  Secret  would  become  public  in- 
formation in  three  years. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  three-year 
period,  any  revelations  of  Top  Secret  docu- 
ments, even  without  an  Intent  to  harm  the 
United  States  would  be  a  felony  with  severe 
piinlshment. 

Similarly  the  revelation  of  any  Secret  in- 
formation before  the  two  year  period,  even 
without  Intent  to  harm  the  United  States, 
would  be  a  misdemeanor  with  a  less  severe 
penalty. 

Along  with  the  restructuring  of  the  classi- 
fication system,  I  would  create  a  congresslon- 
ally  appointed  commission  as  a  classification 
board  of  appeals  and  classification  advisor. 

The  Classification  Commission  might  be 
composed  of  ten  classification  experts — six 
named  by  the  majority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  House  and  four  named  by  the  minority 
leaders. 

Should  an  item  deserve  to  be  classified 
for  longer  than  three  years,  say  our  defense 
plans  In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack,  the  clas- 
sifying authority  would  go  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  make  the  case  for  a  continued  clas- 
sification. 

If.  but  only  if,  the  Commission  determined 
that  the  classification  should  be  continued, 
would  the  revelation  of  such  documents  be 
a  crime. 

Conversely,  the  Conamlsslon  could  act  as  a 
Judge  for  somebody  who  gets  ahold  of  a 
document  which  he  believes  to  be  improp- 
erly classified — say  another  set  of  Pentagon 
Papers — and  which  he  wants  to  publish  or 
talk  about  in  public. 

The  Commission  can  advise  him  that  It 
should  remain  classified  or  it  can  aay  that 
you  are  right,  our  staff  experts  agree  that 
this  item  no  longer  deservea  to  be  kept  from 
the  public  and  feel  free  to  use  It  as  you  will. 


Next  year  my  Subcommittee  will  hold  an 
extensive  review  of  the  five  years  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  My  staff  has  been 
compiling  reports  on  refusals  of  legitimate 
requests  for  Information,  court  cases  filed 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and 
other  pertinent  data — which  by  the  way  we 
will  publish  before  the  hearing  as  a  general 
history  of  the  Act — to  show  that  we  must  go 
further  legislatively  to  Insure  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know. 

When  the  right  of  the  public  to  know  is 
pitted  against  the  power  of  the  government 
to  operate  in  secrecy,  far  removing  the  factor 
of  responsibility,  you  will  find  Bill  Moorhead 
with  the  NeU  Sheehan's  and  the  Drew 
Pearson's. 

This  country  belongs  to  Its  people — and  If 
that  fact  is  sometimes  forgotten  by  public 
officials — it  is  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Drew 
Pearsons  and  the  NeU  Sheehans  of  this  world 
to  remind  them. 

Washington  is  a  fertUe  field  for  investiga- 
tive reporting  and  It  wUl  continue  to  be  so, 
long  after  anyone  of  us  is  here  to  read  the 
newspapers. 

And  it  takes  a  Nell  Sheehan  digging  and 
researching  and  investigating  to  remind 
those,  who  may  have  forgotten,  that  the  price 
of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigUance. 

I  think  that  NeU  Sheehan's  courageous  act 
and  the  public's  outcry  against  the  attempt 
to  gag  the  New  York  Times  will  mean  that 
government  will  be  a  little  more  wary  of 
treating  the  press  as  the  enemy. 

But  the  mere  absence  of  hostile  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Is  not  enough. 

Affirmative  action  Is  needed  to  end 
this  secrecy  in .  the  Executive  branch  of 
government. 

What  I  propose  is  an  alliance  between  the 
legislative  branch  and  newsmen — an  alliance 
aimed  at  ending  unnecessary  secrecy  in  gov- 
ernment;— an  alliance  dedicated  to  the 
necessity,  for  a  workable  democracy,  of  the 
peoples'  right  to  know. 

The  first  steps  in  forging  this  alliance 
could  be  taken  in  the  hearings  next  year  on 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  before  my 
Subcommittee. 

The  goals  of  an  investigative  congressman 
and  an  Investigative  Journalist  are  not 
dissimilar. 

The  peoples  representatives  in  Congress 
cannot  properly  legislate  without  informa- 
tion no'A-  being  withheld  from  them. 

The  people  cannot  Judge  the  performance 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  the  Executive 
branch  unless  they  are  adequately  Informed 
by  the  news  media. 

The  problem  is  basic  and  fundamental, 
constitutional  and  political.  But  as  for- 
mer Justice  Goldberg  said  before  our 
Subcommittee : 

"Often  it  takes  a  dramatic  event  to  bring 
a  serious  public  problem  to  national 
attention." 

For  that  dramatic  event,  the  nation 
should  be  grateftU  to  our  Investigative 
Journalist  of  the  year — NeU  Sheehan. 


TECHNOLOGY     ASSESSMENT     AND 
THE  CONGRESS 

fMr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  the  Congress  has  h&d  to  deal, 
with  increasing  frequency,  with  a  num- 
ber of  questions  arising  from  rapid  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology.  These 
questions  range  from  nuclear  power  to 
detergents,  from  the  SST  to  the  air  bag, 
and  from  the  Alaska  pipeline  to  the  com- 
puter. 

Many  of  these  questions  require  that 


the  Congress  carefully  balance  the  prog- 
ress that  can  be  attained  by  proceeding 
with  a  particular  technological  project 
against  the  adverse  effects  that  will  be 
encountered  as  a  result. 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  few  years,  these  questions  often  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  only  af- 
ter a  good  deal  of  damage  has  been  done, 
after  funds  from  the  public  purse  have 
unnecessarily  been  spent,  or  after  better 
technology  has  been  developed  elsewhere. 
In  order  to  deal  with  these  types  of 
questions,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
can  and  should  have  available  an  im- 
proved capacity  to  assess  the  probable 
impacts  of  technology,  good  and  bad.  The 
issue  of  how  such  information  miglit  be 
obtained  has  been  addressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  dur- 
ing the  last  several  sessions  of  Congress. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development,  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  chair,  has  heard  a  number  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  on  this  subject,  trnd  has 
concluded  that  an  OflBce  of  Technology 
Assessment  should  be  established  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  evaluations  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
which  we  propose,  would  work  closely 
with  the  two  organizations  already  es- 
tablished to  proi^de  information  and  ad- 
vice for  the  Congress:  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  would,  however,  undertake  a 
function  not  now  performed  by  either  of 
them  within  their  established  areas  of 
responsibility.  This  fimction  is  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  plus  and  minus  impacts  of 
technology  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  func- 
tion which  is  summed  up  by  the  term 
"Technology  Assessment."  The  details  of 
this  proposal  are  found  in  the  bill  HJl. 
10243,  and  House  Report  No.  92-469 
wliich  accompanied  the  bill  as  reported. 
One  Important  point  which  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind  about 
this  bill  is  that  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment — OTA — would  in  no  way  al- 
ter the  hearing  system.  TTie  basic  ideas 
behind  the  OTA  are  to  permit  congres- 
sional committees  to  seek  its  aid  as  a  sup- 
plement to  current  methods  of  inquiry, 
and  to  permit  committees  of  both  Houses 
to  begin  consideraticxis  of  any  technolog- 
ical matter  or  issue  at  a  higher  plateau 
of  understanding  and  information — not 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  technol- 
ogy involved  is  itself  good  or  bad,  but 
with  regard  to  the  likely  effects  of  the 
proposed  use  of  that  technology. 

The  types  of  problems  with  which  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  should 
provide  help  in  the  future  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  identify.  I  should  like  to  indi- 
cate briefly,  by  way  of  example,  some 
of  our  iiast  and  present  problems  which 
would  have  been  amenable  to  this  sort  of 
assessment. 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  need  for  technology  assess- 
ment is  not  a  new  problem  to  this  coun- 
try. One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Gov- 
ernment concern  with  a  serious  techno- 
logical problem  dates  back  well  over  a 
hundred  years  to  the  year  1824.  The  new 
technology  in  question  then  was  the  use 
of  steam  engines  to  power  boats,  and 
the  problem  which  came  to  the  fore  was 
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the  Ireqnent  explosion  of  that  tsrpe  of 
engine. 

In  1824,  the  engine  on  the  steamboat 
Aetna  exploded  in  New  York  Harbor, 
killing  13  people  and  causing  many  In- 
jnrles.  Congress  took  notice,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  In  the  House  call- 
ing for  an  Ingnlry  Into  possible  legisla- 
tion barring  the  issuance  of  a  certificate 
of  navigation  to  any  boat  operating  at 
high  steam  pressures.  However,  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  at  that  time. 

Steam  boilers  continued  to  explode, 
and  as  a  result,  public  demands  that 
something  be  done  increased.  Action  was 
finally  taken  in  1830  when  the  executive 
branch  awarded  the  first  Oovemment 
research  grant  to  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia  to  study  steam  boiler  ex- 
plosions. The  results  of  this  research 
eventually  led  to  provisions  for  inspec- 
tions and  standards  of  construction  for 
steam  boilers  of  all  types. 

In  this  early  case.  Congress  was  unable 
to  reqiond  efTectlvely  and  it  fell  to  the 
executive  branch  to  evaluate  the  Im- 
pact of  the  new  technology  and  find  a 
solution  to  the  resulting  problem.  Por  the 
most  part,  that  same  pattern  has  con- 
tinued over  the  years.  Congress  has  not, 
to  any  significant  degree,  exercised  a 
leadership  role  when  it  comes  to  an- 
ticipating the  problems  and  opportunities 
raised  by  scientific  and  technological 
devdopments. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  much  more 
recoit  examples  of  techntdogical  Ques- 
tkHM  that  have  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. In  each  of  these  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  could  have  done,  or  could  do.  a 
better  Job  if  we  had  an  improved  capa- 
bility to  assess  Independently  the  effects 
of  the  technology  in  question. 

The  congressional  deliberations  on  the 
supersonic  tranqwrt — 88T — are  still 
fresh  In  the  minds  of  most  of  my  eol- 
leagaes.  The  Congress  first  provided 
foada  for  the  S8T  in  August  of  IS61  with 
an  appromiatkm  of  $11  milUon.  Follow- 
ing President  Kennedy's  declaration  in 
1983  that  the  develoiunent  of  the  SST 
iatnOj  by  Industry  and  Oovemment  was 
a  national  objective,  the  annual  appro- 
prlattans  by  the  Congress  passed  the  $100 
milUon  mark. 

It  was  only  in  1967  and  1968,  however, 
that  a  wh<4e  series  of  enviroiimaital  and 
economic  questions,  which  eventually  led 
to  cancellation  ta  the  program,  were 
raised.  The  environmental  questions  in- 
cluded the  sonic  bocnn,  the  takeoff  noise 
level,  stratosi^erlc  water  and  carbon  di- 
oxide accumulaaon,  instability  of  the 
ozone  lajrer,  and  Inadvertent  weather 
modification.  The  economic  aspect  was 
related  to  questions  of  aircraft  produc- 
tivity, market  potentialvand  competition 
from  the  Brltish-Pren^  and  Russian 
SST's.  A  variety  of  sociayipd  psychcdogl- 
cal  factors  were  also  ejndent,  including 
the  concept  of  premiuin  transportation 
for  the  affluent,  as  well  as  possible  public 
disenchantment  with  a  transport  system 
which  eliminated  all  sense  at  travel. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  an  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  could  have 
provided  valuaUe  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress not  only  In  resolving  the  serious 
questions  of  policy  which  arose,  but  also 


in  anticipating  many  of  these  questions 
before  the  project  went  as  far  as  it  did. 

An  issue  which  has  similarly  been  of 
great  interest  to  many  <tf  the  Members 
of  this  body,  althon^  it  has  not  yet  in- 
volved specific  leglalation,  is  the  oU  pipe- 
line in  Alaska.  This  pipeline  would  carry 
ofl  from  the  North  Slope  800  miles  across 
the  State  to  a  port  on  the  southern  coast. 

Opponents  of  the  project  have  stressed 
the  dangers  of  an  "ecocatastr<9he" 
which  would  result  from  a  break  in  the 
Iriptiine  due  to  an  earthquake  or  to  a 
melting  of  the  permafrost  in  the  ground 
below  the  pipe,  a  possibility  which  is  en- 
hanced by  heating  the  oU  to  170  degrees 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  flow  through  the 
pipe. 

Those  favoring  the  pipeline  have  main- 
tained that  each  of  these  proldems  can 
be  solved  by  i^jpropriate  engineering, 
and  that  the  projected  demands  for  en- 
ergy by  the  American  economy  necessi- 
tote  exploitation  of  the  North  SIc^m  oil. 
Recently,  alternatives  to  the  pipeline, 
in  the  form  of  tankers  through  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  or  a  pipdlne  through  Canada, 
have  been  proposed.  The  latter,  of  course, 
involves  major  political  considerations 
as  well  as  economic  and  social  ones.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  still  other  al- 
ternatives, as  well  as  new  problems,  will 
be  brought  forward  in  this  debate. 

Again  I  suggest  that  Congress  is  not 
now  well-equipped  to  evaluate  many  of 
these  questions,  to  be  informed  on  the 
possible  consequences  of  each  of  the 
proposed  alternatives,  and  thus  be  in  the 
best  possible  positlan  in  making  its  judg- 
ments. An  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment would  assist  the  Congress  in  each 
of  these  areas. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
porting oil.  I  am  reminded  that  there  is  a 
further  trouUesome  assessment  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Congress  may  have 
to  deal  involving  the  so-called  super- 
tankers. These  are  the  giant,  outsised, 
oceangoing  vessels  whose  sheer  bulk 
dwarfs  anything  that  we  have  had  up 
until  the  last  few  years. 

The  physical  and  ecological  side  of  this 
matter  has  been  graphically  demon- 
strated by  the  Torrejr  Canyon  affair  and 
a  variety  of  similar  spOlage  episodes 
since  that  time.  But  there  are  many  other 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  the  trend  toward  the  building  of  super- 
tankers ccmtinues  in  response  to  the 
enormous  demands  of  the  ci\-ilized  world 
for  energy  and  petroleum  products.  For 
example,  only  a  few  harbors  in  the  world 
are  presently  able  to  adequately  handle 
these  mcoister  ships,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  growing  discussion  about  build- 
ing facilities  on  offshore  islands  to  ac- 
commodate them. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  at  the  sort  of 
issues  whldi  this  move  might  raise.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  as  well  as  physical  and 
political,  considerations  would  come  to 
the  fore. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  the  Issues 
which  face  our  country  have  some  sort  of 
technological  content  which  requires  as- 
sessment. Two  which  readily  come  to 
mind  are  the  concerns  surrounding  the 
rapid  development  of  mobile  homes  and 
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the  so-called  "commimlty  antenna"  tele- 
vision proposals. 

Modem  technology  has  made  the  mo- 
bile home  an  extremely  popular  prtxl- 
uct,  yet  widespread  use  of  such  homes  is 
creating,  and  will  continue  to  create, 
i^arked  changes  hi  the  jAysical  and  so- 
cial structurt  of  the  Nation.  Without  try- 
ing to  enumerate  aU  the  ways  hi  which 
mobile  home  technology  may  one  day 
demand  congressional  attention.  I  do 
want  to  p<rint  out  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  expect  to  devote  craisiderable 
time  in  the  future  to  this  technology 
since  the  entire  concept  is  so  strongly 
immersed  in  interstate  commerce. 

With  regard  to  community  antenna 
television,  sometimes  called  cable  as- 
sisted television,  we  may  soon  be  deal- 
ing with  a  developing  technology  which 
will  make  it  possitde  for  every  American 
community  to  have  something  like  50  to 
75  television  channels  Instead  of  the 
present  four  or  five  which  are  allocated 
to  large  urban  areas  and  the  one  or  two 
which  are  allocated  to  the  more  moderate 
sized  cities. 

Again,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  necessary 
to  pinpcdnt  individual  issues  which  may 
arise  in  ttiis  connection,  but  we  can  be 
fairly  co-taln  that  the  Congress  will  be- 
come Involved  in  it  In  addition  to  its 
reqxKislbillty  for  the  regulatkjii  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  deetromagnetlc 
spectrum,  research  Into  the  economic  and 
social  ramlficaticms  of  CATV— plus  their 
careful  assessment— are  nkdy  to  require 
governmental  enunciations  ot  policy. 

Still  another  important  Issue  centers 
around  computers.  No  one  today  doubts 
the  enormous  bmefits  which  our  society 
has  derived  from  the  computer.  Further- 
more, most  would  agree  that  we  are  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ccmiputer  era  and 
that  imtold  future  applications  have  still 
to  make  th^r  appearances  In  our  society. 
The  Increased  use  ot  computers,  how- 
ever beneficial,  does  also  pose  problems. 
One  aspect  which  has  already  received 
congressional  attention  Is  the  invasion  of 
the  Individual's  privacy  vis-a-vis  the  es- 
tablishment of  comprehensive  data 
banks.  The  use  of  such  data  banks  in  the 
credit  information  field  has  already  re- 
sulted in  some  cases  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  personal  information. 

The  combination  in  a  central  data 
bank  of  credit  information,  medical  in- 
formation and  tax  information  poses 
the  potential  threat  of  a  further  inva- 
sion into  the  individual's  privacy  by  the 
computer.  We  must,  therefore,  care- 
fully assess  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  centralization  of  data  systems  and 
weigh  them  against  the  potential  haz- 
ards which  misuse  can  produce. 

The  protection  of  privacy  problem  was 
not  fully  recognized  imtll  the  computer 
had  been  with  us  for  some  time  and 
some  damage  had  already  occurred.  In 
other  cases,  the  expected  threat,  as  pre- 
dicted by  those  potentially  affected,  did 
not  in  fact  materialize.  The  computer 
also  offers  an  example  of  this. 

In  the  1950's  the  computer  was  intro- 
duced into  the  production  process  both 
on  the  factory  floor  and  in  the  office. 
Many  feared  that  this  process,  which 
was  commonly  referred  to  as  "automa- 
tion," would  eventually  lead  to  mass  xm- 
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employment.  With  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight, we  can  now  see  that  this  assess- 
ment of  computer  technology  was,  at  the 
least,  overstated.  Increased  productivity 
led  to  increased  demand,  while  the  com- 
puter industry  Itself  produced  large 
numbers  of  entirely  new  jobs.  Infor- 
mation 8ibout  such  gradually  emerging 
technological  effects  should  be  available 
to  Congress  from  the  most  neutral  source 
possible.  Tlie  OTA  offers,  I  believe,  the 
best  immediate  solution  of  this  need. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  is  a  need  which  is  bound  to 
grow  in  future  years.  The  rapid  develop- 
ments in  science  and  technology  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  25  years 
will  continue  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace 
between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

Already,  new  technologies  are  with  us 
which  have  the  potential  for  deeply  af- 
fecting our  national  life. 

These  include  mass-produced  housing, 
the  video  telephone,  agricultural  inno- 
vations, the  electric  automobile,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  longer  perspective,  new 
technologies  are  on  the  horizon  which 
promise  even  further  changes  in  our  so- 
ciety. Among  them  are  weather  modifi- 
cation, new  medical  technologies  and 
services,  genetic  manipulation,  and  po- 
tent new  drugs. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  search 
for  new  technologies  to  assure  adequate, 
clean  energy  sources  for  the  future,  and 
the  search  for  useful  materials  to  satisfy 
human  needs,  both  of  which  are  likely  to 
need  careful  assessment. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  that  the  Con- 
gress must  play  sin  important  role  in 
dealing  with  the  potential  benefits  and 
problems  arising  from  these  new  tech- 
nologies. It  is  a  responsibility  we  cannot 
evade.  And  we  solicit  the  help  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  so  that  we  may 
carry  out  this  responsibility  to  the 
fullest. 


FURTHER  CONTINXJINO  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR    1972 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tables.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted,  I  include  herewith  for 
the  Information  of  the  House  a  copy  of 
the  joint  resolution  which  I  introduced 
today,  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
together  with  a  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  resolution: 

H.J.  Rxs.   1005 
Joint  resolution  making  further  continuing 
expropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    1972, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the 
Joint  resolution  of  July  1,  1871  (Public  Law 
92-38),  as  amended,  la  hereby  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  102  la  amended  to  read: 
"Sxc.  103.  .^proprlatlona  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  grant«d  pursuant 
to  this  Joint  reaolutlon  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an 
approprlaUon  which  Is  available  for  any 
project  or  activity  provided  for  In  this  Joint 


resolution,  or  (b)  enactment  of  the  appli- 
cable appropriation  act  by  both  Houses  with- 
out any  provision  for  such  project  or  ac- 
tivity, or  (c)  March  IS,  1072,  whichever  first 
occurs." 

(2)  Section  108  Is  amended  to  read: 
"See.  108.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided 
In  this  section,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  sections  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  obligations  Incurred  hereunder 
for  foreign  economic  assistance,  military  as- 
sistance and  sales,  security  supporting  as- 
sistance, the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  and  activities  provided  for  in 
titles  rn  and  IV  of  H.R.  12067,  92d  Con- 
gress, shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  of  (1)  the 
rate  for  operations  which  would  be  author- 
ized under  H.R.  9910,  92d  Congress,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  (11)  the  rate  for  opera- 
tions which  would  be  authorized  under  S. 
2819  and  S.  2820.  92d  Congress,  both  as 
passed  by  ttie  Senate,  or  (ill)  the  rate  for 
operations  which  would  be  provided  by  H.R. 
12067,  92d  Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House: 
Provided,  That  military  credit  sales  to  Israel 
may  be  conducted  at  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
for  operations  provided  for  under  section  101 
(d)  of  this  Joint  resolution:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  foreign  military  sales  activities 
(other  than  with  respect  to  Israel)  may  be 
conducted  at  a  rate  of  operations  not  exceed- 
ing $175,000,000;  Provided  further,  That  ac- 
tivities for  the  Indus  Basin  development 
fund  (loans) ,  administrative  and  other  ex- 
penses (other  than  section  e37(a) ) ,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  the 
Peace  Corps,  Ryukyu  Islands  administration, 
assistance  to  refugees  In  the  United  States, 
migration  and  refugee  assistance,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  may 
be  conducted  at  not  to  exceed  the  rates 
which  would  be  provided  for  under  H.R. 
12067,  92d  Congress,  as  passed  by  the 
House." 

( 3 1  by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  emer- 
gency school  assistance  activities  for  which 
an  appropriation  was  made  In  the  Office  of 
Education  Appropriation  Act,  1971,  may  con- 
tinue to  be  conducted  at  a  rate  Tor  admin- 
istrative operations  not  to  exceed  the  fiscal 
year  1971  rate." 

Sec.  2.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  December  9, 1971. 

CXPLANATOBT  STATXMENT  ON  THE  HOUSE  JOINT 
KESOLtmON  MAKING  rUKTEOX  COMTINUINO 
APPaOPRIATIONS  rOB  THE  PEKIOD  DECXMBEB  9, 
19Tl-MAaCH    IS,    I9TS 

THE    UNTINISHED     APPaOPEIATIONS     BUSINESS 

The  fiscal  year  1972  continuing  reso- 
lution— Public  Law  92-28 — as  thrice  ex- 
tended, expired  last  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 8.  An  extension  is  needed  to  cover — 

First.  The  defense  appropriation  bill, 
H.R.  11731,  awaiting  final  conference  ac- 
tion early  this  week. 

Second.  The  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill,  HJl.  11932,  Ukewlse 
awaiting  final  conference  action  early 
this  week. 

Third.  The  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill,  HJl.  12067.  which  passed 
the  House  December  8 — but  which  is  not 
scheduled  for  Senate  action  until  early 
next  session  because  of  a  conference 
deadlock  on  the  related  authorizations, 
S.  2819  and  S.  2820. 

Fourth.  Fiscal  yesu- 1972  authorizations 
and  appropriations  that  have  not  beei  fi- 
nalized for  the  following  ongoing  pro- 
grtmis  that  have  been  operating  since 
July  1  under  the  continuing  resolution — 

First.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty — $32.2  million  In  final  supple- 


mental but  contingent  on  enactment  of 
authorization   legislation   still   pending. 

Sectmd.  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission — $1.4  million  in  final 
supplemental  but  contingent  on  enact- 
ment of  authorization  legislation  still 
pending. 

Third.  Emergency  school  assistance 
activities — operating  at  not  to  exceed  last 
year's  rate:  authorization  legislation 
passed  House  as  part  of  HJR.  7248, 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments,  but 
still  pending. 

PBOVISIONS    IN    THE    CONTINUING    BCSOLUTION 
(OTHEB    THAN    rOREIGN    ASSISTANCE) 

Section  2  mends  the  gap  between  the 
time  the  previous  resolution  expired — 
Deceml)er  8 — and  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  new  resolution  by  making  it  effec- 
tive December  9. 

Subparagraph  (1)  rewrites  section 
102  to  incorporate  the  new  expiration 
date  of  March  15,  1972,  in  clause  (c)  and 
by  adding  the  words  "which  is  avail- 
able" in  clause  (a>,  assuring  interim 
continuation  of  Radio  Free  Ehirope  and 
Radio  Liberty  and  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial Revolution  Commission. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
would  continue,  for  the  time  being,  at 
not  to  exceed  last  year's  rate  of  $31.6 
million,  as  compared  to  the  $32.2  million 
in  the  supplemental  bill.  The  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  would  continue,  for  the 
time  being,  at  not  to  exceed  last  year's 
rate  of  $670,000,  as  compared  to  the  $1.4 
million  in  the  supplemental  bill. 

Subparagraph  (3)  would  add  a  new 
section  109  to  permit  emergency  school 
assistance  activities  to  continue  to  op- 
erate, for  the  time  being,  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed last  year's  rate — but  limited  to  ad- 
ministrative operations  only — pending 
final  disposition  of  the  question  of  au- 
thorization. They  have  operated  since 
July  1  under  the  continuing  resolution 
at  not  to  exceed  last  year's  appropriation 
rate  of  $75  million.  We  are  advised  that 
approximately  $73  million  has  been  obli- 
gated this  year.  Section  109  does  not 
enlarge  the  interim  appropriation;  it 
merely  extends  its  time  period. 

CONTINUATION     PBOVISIONS     lOB     POBKXCN 
ASSISTANCE 

Subparagraph  (2)  rewrites  section 
108  of  the  expired  resolution  to  incor- 
porate a  new  set  of  ground  rules  with 
respect  to  the  interim  rates  for  opera- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
activities  for  which  provision  would  be 
made  in  the  foreign  assistance  appropri- 
ation bill,  H.R.  12067,  passed  by  the 
House  last  Wednesday,  December  8. 

From  July  1  to  November  15,  these  ac- 
tivities basically  operated  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  lower  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  rate 
or  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  estimate 
rate — section  101(b)  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  Under  section  101(d)  of  the 
continuing  resolution,  military  credit 
sales  to  Israel  were  authorized  to  be  con- 
ducted at  not  to  exceed  the  fiscal  year 
1971  level  which  was  $500,000,000,  that 
had  been  appropriated  in  the  Supple- 
mental Act  for  1971,  Public  Law  91-665, 
based  on  authority  in  section  501  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-441. 

From  November  16  to  December  8,  the 
interim  rate  for  operations  was  stepped 
down  by  roughly  $700  million  through 
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addition  of  section  108  in  the  last  ex- 
tension of  the  continuing  resolution.  Sec- 
tion 108  cranked  into  the  "lower  of" 
formula  the  authorlsatioa  bills  passed  by 
the  two  Houses — HM.  9910  and  S.  2819 
and  S.  2820. 

The  new  continuing  resolution,  in  the 
rewritten  section  108 — with  the  excep- 
tion of  military  credit  sales  to  Israel,  and 
several  items  not  dealt  with  in  pending 

authorization    bills,    discussed    below 

drops  any  reference  to  the  fiscal  year 
1971  rate  or  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
rate  and  instead  hitches  the  interim  rates 
to  the  lowest  of — 

First.  The  appUcable  rate  in  HJl.  9910. 
the  House  authorization  bUl. 

Second.  The  applicable  rate  in  S.  2819 
or  S.  2820,  the  Senate  authorizaUon  bills, 
or 

Third.  The  appUcable  rate  in  H.R. 
12067.  the  House  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bUl. 

The  interim  rates  for  items  not  in- 
volved in  pending  authorization  bills  are 
hitched  to  "not  to  exceed"  the  rates  that 
would  be  permitted  under  HJl.  12067, 
the  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  They  are: 

Indus  basin  development  fund,  loans — 
sharply  below  budget:  slightly  below  last 
year. 

State  administrative  expenses — below 
budget;  slightly  above  last  year. 

OPIC— same  as  budget;  slightly  over 
last  year. 

Peace  Corps — sharply  below  budget 
and  last  year. 

Ryukyu  Islands  administration— below 
budget;  below  last  year. 

Cuban  refugee  program — sharply  be- 
low budget;  below  last  year. 

Migration  and  refugee  program — same 
as  budget;  above  last  year. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank- 
sharply  below  budget  and  last  year. 

Export-Import  Bank — same  as  budget ; 
sharply  above  last  year. 

These  items  are  dealt  with  in  the  last 
proviso  of  section  108. 

MCLITAKT    CSSOrr    SAU» 

The  new  continuing  resolution  has 
these  two  provisos: 

Provided.  That  military  credit  sales  to 
Israel  may  be  conducted  at  not  to  exceed 
tbe  rate  for  operations  provided  for  under 
secuon  101(d)  of  this  Joint  resolution:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  foreign  military  credit 
sales  activities  (other  than  with  respect  to 
Israel )  may  be  conducted  at  a  rate  of  opera- 
tions not  exceeding  •175,000,000: 

The  first  proviso  merely  continues  un- 
changed, for  this  interim  period,  the  au- 
thority that  has  been  in  the  continuing 
resolution  since  July  1,  which  authorized 
a  fiscal  year  1972  rate  of  "not  to  exceed" 
the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriated  rate; 
namely.  J500  million— worldwide,  includ- 
ing Israel,  the  total  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
propriation was  $700  million. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  estimate  is 
$510  milli(».  worldwide,  with  no  separate 
earmarking  for  Israel.  The  amount  ten- 
tatively programed  by  the  executive 
branch  for  Israel  exceeds  50  percent  of 
this  sum  and  since  this  is  considerably 
less  than  the  $500  millloii  authorized 
rate  in  the  continiting  resolution,  the 
program  of  the  executive  branch  is  con- 
siderably below  the  authorized  rate. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  the 
executive  branch  under  the  pending  res- 
(riution  is  authorized  to  proceed  during 
the  Interim  period  at  the  level  not  to  ex- 
ceed $675  million  for  worldwide  military 
credit  sales,  the  House  foreign  aid  author- 
izaUon bill,  HJl.  9910,  provided  for  only 
the  budget  estimate  of  $510  million. 

The  House  appropriation  bill,  HR. 
12067,  provided  an  appropriation  of  $510 
million. 

The  Senate  authorization  bill  provided 
for  an  authorization  of  $400  million  for 
worldwide  military  credit  sales. 

Nevertheless,  as  stated,  imder  this  res- 
oIuticHi  the  maximum  interim  rate  avail- 
able to  the  executive  branch  is  $675  mil- 
lion for  military  credit  sales  worldwide. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  rate  will  be 
at  that  level  because  the  executive 
branch  Is  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  about 
$300  miUion  for  military  credit  sales  to 
Israel  despite  the  availability  of  an  au- 
thorized level  not  to  exceed  $500  million. 

It  must  borne  in  mind  that  funds  ex- 
pended during  the  life  of  a  continuing 
resolution  are  always  charged  to  the  final 
appropriation  bill  whenever  it  is  enacted 
into  law.  And  this  will  determine  the  final 
total  of  funds  which  may  be  available  for 
expenditure  for  military  credit  sales  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  amended  expired 
tm  November  15.  It  was  renewed  effec- 
tive is  of  that  date.  In  the  renewed  con- 
tinuing resolution,  section  108  was  added 
which  had  the  effect  of  setting  an  interim 
rate  for  military  credit  sales  worldwide 


of  not  to  exceed  $400  million.  Such  reso- 
lution, of  course,  expired  as  of  Decem- 
ber 8  and  for  this  interim  of  23  days  the 
maximum  rate  for  military  credit  sales 
worldwide  was  $400  m»|i>^n 

As  of  October  31  only  $30  million  had 
been  obligated  for  military  credit  sales. 
This  is  typical  of  the  operation  of  the 
sales  program.  Usually  the  authorization^^ 
and  appropriation  come  late  in  the  flscaiy 
year  and  normally  obligations  for  the 
program  fall  heavily  in  the  latter  part  of  ^ 
the  fiscal  year. 

PORXICN      ASSISTANCE     TOTALS     IN     CONTINVING 
■ESDLUTION 

Rates  for  operation  are  determined  by 
by  applying  the  "lower  of"  ground  rules 
and  the  special  provisions  on  an  individ- 
ual program  and  activity  basis  in  line 
with  the  appropriation  structure.  The  ag- 
gregate appropriation  rate  with  respect 
to  this  new  continuing  resolution — De- 
cember 9-March  15  period— as  it  relates 
to  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams is  $2,648,255,000  with  respect  to 
titles  I  and  II  of  H.R.  12067,  which  deal 
with  foreign  economic,  supporting,  and 
military  assistance  and  sales,  and  $2,979,- 
161,000  for  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 

This  is  $24,300,000  below  the  total  of 
H.R.  12067. 

It  is  $1,255,000  above  the  Senate  au- 
thorization totals. 

It  is  $1,363,  474,000  below  the  budget 
requests. 

And  it  is  $833,096,000  below  last  year's 
appropriations. 

Pertinent  comparisons  are: 


Titles 
I  and  II 


Giber 


Total 


Ttiij  molution 

The  appfopriihon  Ml 
Senate  autkorizalnn 
House  avtlKiruattoa.  . 

Budiel  estimate 

1971  approprratton 


For  simplicity  and  ease  of  identifica- 
tion, these  amounts  are  the  specific  new 
authorizations  or  new  appropriations  and 
thus  exclude  certain  estimated  receipts, 
reimbursements,  and  reobllgational  re- 
sources available  for  operations,  princi- 
pally— though  not  entirely — in  develop- 
ment loan  programs.  The  agency  had 
this  type  authority  last  year;  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  estimates;  it  has 
been  available  this  year  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution;  HJl.  12067  woiild 
continue  it;  and  it  is  intended  that  it 
continue  to  be  available,  as  usual,  during 
the  interim  covered  by  this  extension  res- 
olution. Very  roughly,  something  like 
$447  millicxi  is  Involved  this  year. 


{2. «««.  2SS,  000 

2.  672,  S55,  000 
7. 647.  000.  000 
3. 443.  350.  000 
3.595.218,000 

3.  142.  685.  000 


$330. 906. 000 

330,  906.  000 

NA 

NA 

747.417,000 

669.  572.  COO 


{2.979,161.000 

3.003,461.000 

NA 

NA 

4.  342. 635.  000 

3.812.257.000 


REPORT  ON  THE  FIRST  SESSION 
OP  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  Include 
extraneousmatter. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  each  session  I  summarize  the 
activities  of  Congress,  reprint  It  from 
the  CoHcszssiONAi.  RicoftD  at  my  expense, 
and  mail  it  to  constituents  so  that  they 
might  have  at  least  a  brief  simunary.  Of 


course,  I  cannot  cover  the  status  of  all 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bills  in 
the  Congress  but  I  will  Include  those  bills 
and  activities  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the 
most  importance  or  interest.  Following 
is  the  summary : 

Summary  or  Congskssionai.  AcnvrnES 

HKALTH    AND    WKUTAXX 

Public  Law  SO-  the  National  Cancer  Act, 
speciacally  declares  that  addltionai  Federal 
resources  will  be  used  to  aid  In  the  search 
for  a  cure  for  cancer  and  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  to  establish  15  new 
centers  for  clinical  research,  training  and 
advanced  diagnostic  and  treatment  methods 
relating  to  cancer.  Actually  this  authority 
has  existed  anyway.  Congress  has  been  ap- 
propriating more  money  than  the  Adminis- 
tration requested  for  these  purposes  but  now 
the  Administration  Is  at  least  committed  on 
the  record  to  a  greater  effort. 

Money  alone  will  not,  at  this  time,  provide 
a  cure  and  answers  which  can  only  be  sup- 
plied by  basic  research  are  stUl  needed  be- 
fore developing  the  cure  for  this  dreaded 
disease.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  basic  re- 
search Is  still  Important  and  my  amendment 
to  increase  basic  research  funds  last  year 
was  passed  and  used. 

Public  Law  93-5  includes  a  provision  in- 
creasing Social  Security  beneflta  by  an  aver- 
age of  10  percent,  effective  jannary  1,  1971. 

PubUc  Law  93-33  amend*  the  Child  Notrt- 
tlon  Act  to  continue  and  expand  the  pro- 
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gram  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
provides  financial  assistance  to  states  and 
local  school  districts  tar  breakfasts  for  needy 
children. 

Public  Law  92-35  provided  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $17  million  to  finance  the 
summer  feeding  program  for  needy  children 
and  directed  the  Administration  to  «»nitTvr» 
the  programs  developed  by  local  agencies. 

Public  Law  92-153  was  passed  by  Congress 
to  prevent  an  effort  by  the  Administration 
to  reduce  financial  support  for  the  School 
Lunch  Program  and  to  reaffirm  the  policy, 
established  by  Congress  last  year,  that  the 
program  should  provide  meals  to  as  many 
needy  children  as  possible. 

HJl.  1  (passed  the  House,  p>endlng  in  the 
Senate)  contains  the  Administration's  wel- 
fare reform  proposal.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish uniform  Federal  standards  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  welfare  program,  including  a 
basic  minimum  rate,  and  require  that  em- 
ployable appUcants  register  for  work  or 
training  before  being  eligible  for  benefits. 
The  blU  would  also  make  improvements  to 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  and 
provide  a  5-percent  increase  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits,  effective  June,  1972. 

The  House  passed  this  bill  In  June  but  the 
President,  during  his  mid-August  an- 
nouncement on  the  wage-price  freeze,  stated 
that  he  wanted  Congress  to  delay  action  on 
this  bill.  If  the  Senate  acts  on  this  legisla- 
tion during  1972,  almost  certainly  some 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

ECONOMIC   POUCT 

Public  Law  92-15  includes  a  provision  ex- 
tending until  May.  1972.  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  giving  the  President  stand-by  author- 
ity to  impose  wage  and  price  controls. 

When  the  President  signed  the  1970  law, 
he  said  he  was  against  the  use  of  wage  and 
price  controls  and  would  not  exercise  the 
standby  authority.  However,  last  August  the 
President  used  this  authority  to  establish  a 
90 -day  wage- price  freese. 

Public  Law  93-9  extends  for  two  years  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  on  the  sale  of  for- 
eign securities  In  this  country.  This  law  Is 
designed  to  help  deal  with  the  balance-of- 
pa3rments  problem. 

Public  Law  92-  continues  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
with  some  changes,  through  April,  1973.  This 
legislation  was  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion In  connection  with  "Phase  Two"  of  its 
economic  program. 

TAXATION   AND  BSVENTIE 

Public  Law  93-  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
Is  designed  to  improve  the  Nation's  economy 
by  providing  tax  reductions  for  individuals 
and  tax  Incentives  for  buslnesB.  The  law  in- 
creases the  personal  exemption  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes,  liberaliaes  deductions 
for  chUd  care  expenses,  repeals  the  excise  tax 
on  cars  and  light-duty  trucks,  provides  for 
a  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  to  encour- 
age purchases  of  new  machinery,  establishes 
a  tax  credit  for  employers  who  hire  persons 
on  a  long-term  basis  through  the  work  in- 
centive program  and  provides  a  tax-deferral 
incentive  for  U.S.  firms  to  Increase  their 
exports. 

The  President  said  he  would  veto  this  bUl 
If  It  contained  a  provision,  added  in  the 
Senate,  which  would  have  allowed  persons 
to  allocate  $1  of  their  Federal  income  tax  to 
the  political  party  of  their  choice  for  use 
during  the  1972  presidential  election.  A  Joint 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee,  which 
drafted  the  final  version  of  this  law,  modified 
the  Senate  amendment  to  make  it  apply  to 
the  1976  presidential  election. 

■rccanoN 
Public  Lew  93-187,  the  Health  Uanpower 
Training   Act,   oontlnnM   and  expandi   the 
Federal  programs  for  assistance  to  students 
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preparing  for  a  career  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  for  grants  to  schools  of  medicine 
for  the  construction  of  teaching  and  other 
facilities.  The  law  provides  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  starting  new  schools  and  also  grants 
to  schools  of  dentistry,  osteopathy,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  optoowtry,  podiatry  and 
pharmacy  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  students. 

Public  Law  92-158.  the  Nurse  Training 
Act,  provides  for  continuation  of  the  Federal 
student  assistance  program  for  nurses  and 
establishes  new  programs  for  startup  grants 
for  schools  of  nursing,  loans  for  construction 
assistance  and  for  grants  to  schools  of  nurs- 
ing based  on  the  number  of  attending  stu- 
dents. It  is  hoped  that  the  law  will  increase 
the  number  of  nurses  in  this  country  by 
about  300,000  In  the  next  10  years.  Although 
the  Administration  opposed  funding  the 
grants  to  nursing  schools,  we  appropriated 
$31.5  million  for  this  purpose.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  are  going  to  become  even  more  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequate  supply  of  nurses 
in  overcoming  the  health  care  problems. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  new  health  care 
legislation  permit  payments  to  nurses — 
practitioners  who  provide  services  delegated 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  a  physician 
even  though  the  physician  is  not  present  at 
all  times.  This  would  permit  them  to  oper- 
ate a  well  baby  clinic,  make  house  calls  on 
the  elderly,  give  penicillin  shots  and  do 
many  things,  provided  they  have  access  to  a 
physician's  advice  at  all  times  by  telephone, 
radio  or  other  modern  means. 

Both  the  House  aiul  the  Senate  passed 
bills  to  assist  colleges  and  universities  and  to 
improve  the  Federal  stud«it  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  House  version  of  the  bill  also 
includes  a  number  of  provisions  banning 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance.  A  Joint 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  wUl 
meet  next  session  to  resolve  differences  in 
the  two  bills  and  work  out  the  final  draft  of 
a  higher  education  bill. 

ENVIBONMKNT 

Public  Law  92 — extends  the  authoriz.^tlon 
for  the  current  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol^ program  until  next  year.  The  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  containing  major  Improve- 
ments to  this  program  and  which  Is  designed 
to  clean  up  all  the  nation's  rivers  and  lakes 
by  1985.  The  Administration,  however,  has 
raised  objections  to  this  bill  and  the  House 
will  be  considering  the  alternatives  to  Im- 
proving the  water  pwllutlon  control  program 
during  the  next  session. 

Public  Law  93-175  Increases  to  $3S0  million 
the  axxnual  authorization  for  water  resources 
research  centers. 

PubUc  Law  92-  gives  the  Department  of 
Interior  authority  to  protect  wild  and  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  in  the  Western 
United  States  to  save  them  from  extermina- 
tion. 

Strip  Mining 

Some  attention  Is  now  being  directed  to- 
ward requiring  the  replacement  of  top  soil 
and  leveling  of  strip  mining  operations.  I 
first  proposed  this  ten  years  ago  but  there 
has  been  little  public  Interest.  I  believe  such 
a  law  may  pass  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

S.  1113  (passed  the  Senate,  pending  in  the 
House)  would  esUbllsh  a  National  Environ- 
mental Center  and  a  system  of  environmental 
laboratories  to  conduct  research  and  make 
recommendations  on  ways  to  protect  the 
natural  environment. 

ftXO   KOCK    LAKX 

A  new  study  Is  underway  to  determine  the 
level  at  which  Red  Rock  Lake  should  be 
held  during  the  recreation  season.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  the  level  be  lowered  foUowing 
the  ^>TlDg  rains  to  about  730  feet  above  aea 
level  rather  than  725  and  left  at  th*t  level 
most  of  the  recreation  aeaaon.  It  could  be 
reduced  in  preparation  for  a  flood  and  also 


be  used  to  supply  nxne  water  below  the  dam 
in  a  very  dry  year. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  promised  to 
have  buoys  for  boaters  in  place  this  next 
spring  and  to  at  least  get  started  on  other 
improvements  including  better  facilities  for 
boats  and  log  removals.  Constant  attention  is 
being  given  to  keep  their  attention  directed 
toward  improvements. 

Actually,  the  west  end  of  the  reservoir 
turned  out  to  be  shallower  than  bad  been 
expected  when  the  725-foot  level  was  set  in 
1962.  There  were  some  errors  in  the  unre- 
fined maps  they  used  at  that  time. 

Sonie  people  made  preposterous  claims  that 
adverse  results  would  occur  from  holding  the 
reservoir  at  a  slightly  higher  level  during 
the  recreation  season.  There  was  even  one 
claim  that  It  would  "wipe  out"  the  wildlife 
refuge.  These  and  other  matters  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  study  to  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember. Although  the  Corps  has  Indicated  a 
prejudice  against  the  higher  level  and  la 
known  to  have  staff  people  who  are  not  rec- 
reation-minded to  say  the  least.  It  Is  hoped 
they  win  be  objective  enough  to  set  forth 
both  the  good  and  adverse  resxilts  to  be 
expected. 

AGRICTTLTT7IIE 

HJi.  1163  (passed  the  House,  pending  in 
the  Senate)  is  my  bill  to  establish  a  reserve 
(or  'food  bank")  for  wheat  and  such  feed 
grains  as  corn.  It  would  provide  for  better 
management  of  our  reserves  of  grain.  Some 
grain  would  be  purchased  and  Insulated 
from  the  market  when  there  is  a  surplus  so 
It  would  be  available  during  times  of  short 
supply.  The  Department  has  now  agreed  to 
buy  some  of  the  surplus  and  this  bill  would 
also  tighten  up  the  purchase  and  resale 
guidelines  to  protect  against  unpleasant  ex- 
periences of  the  past.  This  bUl  is  designed  to 
aid  the  farm  economy  by  keeping  grain  prices 
from  dropping  so  far  In  good  crop  years  and 
to  protect  consumers  by  making  sure  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
is  on  hand  in  case  of  an  emergency.  It  also 
contains  other  features  to  promote  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  grain. 

Despite  strong  opposition  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  a  few  large  grain  merchandizing 
Interests,  H.B.  1163  passed  the  House  on 
Etecember  8th.  Ttxt  Senate  did  not  get  the 
bill  voted  upon  before  adjournment,  but  I 
am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  approved  there 
early  next  year. 

Even  though  the  Administration  opposes 
the  bill,  debate  and  movement  on  the  pro- 
posal have  already  forced  them  to  make 
some  moves  to  reduce  the  financial  pressure 
on  mlJ-westcm  farmers. 

Public  Law  92-12  amends  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  to  establish  a  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  to  finance  rural  telephone  cooperatives 
by  selling  obligations  to  the  public,  instead 
of  through  direct  appropriations  by  Congress. 
Public  Law  92-138  extends  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  autborlae  en- 
tering into  contracts  guaranteeing  both  the 
price  and  supply  of  sugar  for  U.S.  consumers. 
Public  Law  93-  the  Farm  Credit  Act, 
seeks  to  aid  the  farmer-owned  cooperative 
system  which  makes  credit  avallaMe  to  farm- 
ers and  farm  cooperatives  by  modernizing 
and  consolidating  the  existing  farm  credit 
laws  to  assure  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow 
of  money  Into  rural  areas. 

Public  Law  92-152  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  other 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  control  live- 
stock epidemics  such  as  the  epidemic  of 
sleeping  sickness  In  horses. 

H.R.  10729  (passed  the  House,  pending  in 
the  Senate)  wotild  prohibit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  pesticide  unless  it  has  t>een 
registered  with  the  EnvlronmeDtal  Protec- 
tion Agency.  1%e  bin  tip-4]Btes  the  existing 
Federal  pesticide  reglstntkm  law  to  a  variety 
of  ways  and  includes  a  provision  nnder  wtiich 
pesticides  are  to  be  classified  for  general  use 
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or  reatrtcted  use.  U»ny  pesticides  now  on 
the  market.  Including  some  \iaed  by  bouse- 
wlves,  could  be  sold  only  to  persons  secur- 
ing an  "appllc»tora"  license. 

aar 

Public  Law  92-7,  which  provided  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
includes  a  provision  cutting  off  funds  for 
further  development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane.  Work  on  the  American  SST  has 
now  been  halted. 

roKxiCN   Am 

In  a  surprise  move,  a  combination  of  those 
opposing  eoooomlc  aid  and  thoae  opposing 
military  aid  in  the  Senate  voted  against  au- 
thorUlng  about  »3.9  billion  in  foreign  aid 
funds.  Although  the  program  has  been  sharp- 
ly reduced,  this  was  the  first  time  since  the 
late  1940's  that  either  House  of  Congress  re- 
jected a  foreign  aid  bill.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Uter  passed  scaled-down  foreign 
aid  proposals. 

The  Sena.te  vote  against  foreign  aid  set  off 
a  prolonged  debate  Including  the  way  In 
which  the  foreign  aid  program  la  adminis- 
tered and  the  value  of  military  assistance  as 
compared  to  economic  aid.  There  are  ex- 
amples where  economic  aid  seems  to  have 
helped  people  while  there  are  others  where  It 
resulted  in  resentment  toward  us.  There  are 
also  examples  where  military  aid  help  pro- 
vide stability  during  a  period  of  develop- 
ment while  In  other  cases  the  results  were 
not  good.  There  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  some  kind  of  combination  foreign 
»ld  program  will  continue,  but  there  wiU  also 
be  disagreement  over  what  sort  of  program 
It  should  be. 

rOKXICN    AWTHaS 

The  Senate  ratified  a  treaty  with  Japan  re- 
turning Oklnaw*  to  Japan  in  1972  but  per- 
mitting the  United  States  to  reUln  its  mUl- 
tary  bases  on  the  Island. 

Public  Law  92-135  authoriaes  continuation 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  which  now  has  more 
than  8,000  volunteers  serving  abroad. 

VIKTNAM 

Public  Law  92-156,  the  mUltary  procure- 
ment law.  Includes  a  modified  version  of  the 
so-called  Mansfield  Amendment  which  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  "policy  of  the  United 
States"  to  end  all  U.S.  military  operations 
la  Indochina  as  soon  as  possible.  The  amend- 
ment  also  calls  upon  the  President  to  set  a 
final  date  for  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Indochina,  provided  North  Vietnam 
agrees  to  release  UjS.  prisoners  of  war. 

The  President  signed  this  legislation  Into 
law,  but  said  he  would  Ignore  the  provisions 
of  the  Mansfield  Amendment. 

NATIONAL    DUXN8X 

Public  Law  92-139  extends  the  Selective 
Service  Act  until  July.  1973,  and  provides  for 
a  $2.4  biUlon  Increase  In  pay  and  allowances 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  indudliig 
a  100  percent  increase  In  basic  pay  for  those 
Just  entering  the  service.  It  is  directed  at 
recruiting  enough  volunteers  so  the  draft 
wlU  not  be  used.  WhUe  It  is  too  early  to  de- 
temUno  to  what  extent  It  will  be  successful 
reducing  the  financial  hardship  servicemen 
in  the  lower  ranks  have  suffered  is  bound  to 
help. 

LAW  SNrOBCXMXNT 


Public  law  92-31  extends  the  Juvenile 
DeUnquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
under  which  the  FedMal  Ctovemment  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  sUte  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

PubUc  Law  92-13  Increases  the  financial 
authc«1zaUon  for  the  Cocnmlaalon  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse.  The  Oommlaslon  is 
conducting  a  con^cehAnslva  study  on  how 
better  to  deal  wltli  the  marihuana  and  drug 
abuse  problem. 


KLSCnON  SEFOKM 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion limiting  campaign  expenditures  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  and  providing  for 
greater  disclosure  of  election  exx)endltures 
and  contributions.  As  of  today,  a  Joint 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  Is 
working  out  details  of  the  final  version  of 
the  bill. 

There  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
election  reform  legislation.  I  personally  feel 
that  action  in  this  field  is  needed,  and  that 
it  Is  very  serious  and  very  bad  to  have  so 
many  campaigns  financed  primarily  by  per- 
sons of  enormous  wealth  or  by  special  in- 
terests who  therefore  obtain  an  opp<M^unity 
to  have  undue  attention  paid  to  their  points 
of  view. 

I  believe  average  citizens  pay  dearly  when 
a  person  can  no  longer  be  elected  or  afford 
to  serve  unless  he  Is  personally  wealthy  or 
beholden  to  some  special  interest.  No  one 
has  suggested  a  foolproof  way  to  fully  pro- 
tect against  this  but  at  least  an  effort  Is 
being  made  to  Improve  the  situation. 

ANTIPOVKRTT 

Congress  passed,  but  the  President  vetoed, 
legislation  extending  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram for  another  2  yetirs,  establishing  a  new 
child  day  care  program  and  setting  up  a  new 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation  designed 
to  Insulate  the  administration  of  the  ciurent 
Legal  Services  Program  from  outside  pres- 
sures. 

The  President  vetoed  thU  bUl  because  he 
objected  to  child  day  care  program.  After 
the  veto.  Congress  passed  stop-gap  legisla- 
tion continuing  the  antipoverty  program  un- 
tU  next  July  in  Its  present  form. 


CrVlL    RIGHTS 

Public  Law  D2-«4  increases  the  amount  of 
money  which  may  be  appropriated  for  activi- 
ties by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  CommlMlon. 

Public  Law  92-128  repeals  a  provision  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  under  which  the 
Government  had  authority  to  establish  so- 
called  "emergency  detention  camps. "  This 
authority  was  never  used  and  many  felt  that 
the  law  which  was  repealed  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

SJ.  Res.  7  provides  that  persons  18  years 
or  older  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  elections.  This  bill,  which 
Is  now  the  26th  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, was  approved  by  Congress  In  early 
1971  and  ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of 
states  on  July  1.  1971. 

LXCISLAirVX    BEORGANIZATION 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  the 
Democratic  majority  caucus  in  the  House 
which  selects  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees,  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
a  special  11 -member  committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  dealing  with  changes  in  the 
riiles  concerning  the  seniority  system.  The 
new  rules  require  that  each  committee  chair- 
man be  elected  by  a  vote  of  t^je  members,  and 
that  seniority  need  not  be  followed  In  select- 
ing the  chairman  of  a  committee.  Specific 
provisions  were  made  to  assure  a  secret  ballot 
and  that  any  member  can  be  a  candidate. 
Also,  in  order  to  spread  the  work  of  the 
House,  the  new  rules  prohibit  a  Member  from 
being  chairman  of  more  than  one  subcommit- 
tee. 

LABOa 


Congress  passed,  but  the  President  vetoed, 
a  bill  that  would  have  established  an  accel- 
erated public  works  program  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment by  providing  Federal  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  such  public  works 
facilities  as  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Public  Law  93-54,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  establishes  a  2-year  program  to 
reduce  unemployment  by  providing  Federal 
aaalstanoe  to  finance  public  service  Jobs  with 
state  and  local  agencies.  The  law  requires 
that  the  Jobs  involve  services  that  are  needed 
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and  that  the  "make  work"  approach  be 
avoided.  A  total  of  91  billion  was  appro- 
priated for  this  program  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  and  programs  are  In 
force  throughout  Iowa. 

Public  Law  93-46  provides  for  a  10  percent 
increase  in  raUro«Ml  retirement  benefits 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1971. 

CONSUMES    PKOTECnON 

Public  Law  92-75  esUblishes  a  new  na- 
tional program  to  promote  safety  in  pleasure 
boating  and  authorizes  the  Dt^rtment  of 
TransporUtion  to  regulate  safety  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  pleasure  boats. 

VSTEEANS 

Public  Law  92-  provides  an  increase  in 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
benefits  to  widows,  children  and  needy  par- 
ents of  veterans  who  died  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice-incurred disabilities. 

Public  Law  92-  provides  for  an  average 
increase  of  6.5  percent  in  non-service  con- 
nected disability  pensions  for  about  1.1  mil- 
lion veterans  and  veterans'  dependents.  The 
law  also  provides  for  an  increase  in  outside 
income  limitations  for  these  pensioners  so 
they  will  not  suffer  a  pension  reduction  as  a 
result  of  the  Social  Security  increase  ap- 
proved in  early  1971. 

Public  Law  92-95  provides  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  received  Veterans 
Administration  grants  for  specially  adapted 
housing. 

BUSINESS    AND    FINANCE 

Public  Law  92-126  extends  until  June. 
1974,  the  operation  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  guarantees  and  makes  loans  to 
promote  foreign  purchases  of  American  prod- 
ucts. 

Public  Law  93-70,  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act,  authorized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  loans  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  $250  mUlions  to  firms  whose  failure 
would  cause  serious  unemployment  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy.  This  is  the  bill 
the  Administration  promoted  in  order  to 
make  a  loan  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
portatlon. 

SMALL    BUSINESS 

Public  Law  92-16  Increases  by  about  $900 
million  the  total  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees and  other  obligations  which  the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time. 

GENEKAL    GOVERNMENT 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  approved  by 
Congress,  combines  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA 
(the  aigency  for  domestic  antipoverty  work- 
ers) and  some  smaller  programs  into  Action, 
a  single  agency  administering  Government 
volunteer  service  programs. 

Public  Law  92-41  extends  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  for  2  years  and  Includes  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Treasury  Department  to  de- 
termine the  interest  rate  on  excessive  profits 
by  defense  contractors. 

Public  Law  92-65  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  designed  to  help  rebuUd  the 
economy  In  "distressed"  areas. 

PENDING    LEGISLATION 

In  addition  to  those  bills  which  became 
public  law,  the  following  bills  passed  either 
the  House  or  Senate  but  not  both.  They 
shovUd  receive  further  consideration  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

S.  2097  (passed  Senate,  pending  in  House) 
would  set  up  a  special  Federal  agency  to 
supervise  and  provide  Improved  coordination 
for  the  Governmenfs  programs  to  combat 
drug  abuse. 

HJl.  8389  (passed  House,  pending  in  Sen- 
ate) seeks  to  help  solve  the  drug  problem  by . 
requiring   that  states  receiving   Federal   as-' 
slsUnce  under  the  1968  anti-crime  law  de- 
velop programs  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts  who  are  in  prison  or  on  parole. 
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"RR.  10635  (passed  House,  pending  in  Sen- 
ate) would  establish  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  assure  that  the  views  of  consumers 
are  fully  represented  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

S.  2824  (passed  Senate,  pending  in  House) 
would  establish  a  Federal  Inspection  program 
under  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
assure  that  consiuaers  purchase  clean  and 
wholesome  fish  and  fish  products.  If  enacted 
into  law  next  session,  this  bill  would  be  a 
foUow-up  to  laws  I  sponsored  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  meat,  poxiltry  and  eggs. 

HJl.  5006  (passed  House,  pending  In  Sen- 
ate) amends  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to 
provide  Increased  safeguards  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  fabrics  which  might  cause 
death  or  Injury  if  exposed  to  fire. 


S.  986  (passed  Senate,  pending  in  House) 
provides  minimum  disclosure  standards  for 
written  consumer  product  guarantees,  de- 
fines minimum  Federal  content  standards 
for  such  waiTantlee  and  gives  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommisslon  additional  authority  to 
protect  consumers  against  fraud. 

S.  216  (passed  Senate,  pending  In  House) 
would  fill  a  gap  in  existing  Federal  law  by 
establishing  the  procedures  to  be  followed  if 
a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  la 
called  by  petition  of  SUte  Legislatures.  The 
Constitution  has  never  been  amended  in 
this  way,  but  efforts  to  call  such  a  conven- 
tion have  been  made  in  the  past. 

H.J.  Res.  208  (passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate)  is  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  that  "equality  of  rights" 
stiall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  sex.  This  is 


generally  referred  to  as  the  womans'  rights 
amendment. 

S.  1438  (passed  Senate,  pending  in  House) 
would  protect  civilian  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Goremment 
from  unwarranted  governmental  invasions 
of  privacy. 

S.  2483  (passed  Senate,  pending  In  House) 
would  establish  an  CMBce  of  Indian  Education 
and  authorize  additional  Federal  aasist&nce 
for  the  education  of  American  Indians. 

HJl.  6805  (passed  House,  pending  in  Sen- 
ate) would  further  prohibit  sending  obscene 
material  tlirough  the  malls  to  persons  under 
14  years  of  age. 

H.R.  9036  (passed  House,  pending  in  Sen- 
ate) would  require  that  manufacturers  and 
processors  of  drugs  submit  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  list  of  all  drugs  manufactured  cr 
processed  for  commercial  distribution. 


APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS  PASSED  BY  1ST  SESS.,  920  CONG.,  FOR  flS(iAL  YEAR  1972  (JULY  1971  TO  JULY  1977) 


Dtpartments  0(  Agencies 


Total  approved 


Ovei  01  under 
last  yew 


1.  tdyeitiofi .  tS.  I4C311.000  +$563,104,500 

2.  Legisiative.   .     .     .  557,029,264  +114.124,945 

3.  Treajury-PosUI  Servite — General 

Govenirtient      .  4,  528,  996, 690  - 1,  03^  472,  210 

4  Atriculture- Environmental  and 

Censifnar  Pre««ctwn 13,276,900,050  t  3,  727, 992,  500 

5  Stite-Justice-Comntru- 

Jutliciary 4,067,116,000  +243,763,700 

6.  IMetior  .           2.250,056,035  215.135,135 

7.  HU&  Sj»c»-Sae«»-Ve«»f»i»s. .  I«,341.  325i,  000  +1,342,850,000 

8.  TraespertatNii 2.  730, 989, 997  -253,630,068 

9.  Latwc  HEW 23.389,317,000  +5,834,638,500 

10   Public  WortisAEC 4,675,125.000  +210,140,000 


Over  and  under 

President 

Nixon's  request 


-Ma.  875.  000 
-3,242,858 

-280,229,310 

rl,  172,086,200  ' 

I 

-149.686,000 

+24.612,000 

+  882,  721,  000 

+  44.983,000 

+  735, 160,  000 

+  59,043.000 


Departawnls  or  Afencies 


Total  approved 


Over  or  under 
last  yeor 


Over  ind  undor 

President 

Niton's  request 


11.  Military  Construction 

12.  Oeleiise 

11  District  g(  Cohiiabia  (Federal 
hinds) ..     .       

Foreiin  Assistance 

Emerjency  Emptorment  Assist- 
ance (H.J  Res.  833) 

Snaiaor  tqqSiiii  pntrams  tor 
ciiiJdron  (H.J.  Rts.  744)  . 

Federal  unemployment  benefits 
and  aflowinces  (H.J.  Res.  915) 

NettoUI.      .  


12,  037,  097.  000 
70,849,113,000 

2*5.  597.  000 
3,  003, 461,  000 

1  000,  000.  000 

17.000,000 

270,  500, 000 


$+333,  G23,  000 
-LI,  268,  411,  750 

-hlSa,  J34,  000 
-808,796,000 

-^1.000,000.000 

+17,000.000 

J- 270,  500,  000 


$-82,708,000 
-2.894,716,000 

-3,600,000 
-1.339.174,000 


-17.000,000 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CHara  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs>,  for  today,  Monday,  December 
13,  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  EaLXNBORM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerau)  B.  Ford)  ,  for  Monday,  December 
13,  on  account  of  funeral  services  for  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Florentina  Fisher. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  7  days,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business  in  district. 

Mrs.  DWYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  death  and  funeral  of  a 
former  member  of  staifT. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Steigkr  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Bradem AS,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, December  14,  1971;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material: ) 

Mrs.  Heckles  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

.  Mr.  Mn.LER  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory.  for  30  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 14. 


Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Aspiir,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cattery,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

B4r.  Matsunaga,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  materiaJ. 

Mr.  Michel,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  bill  H.R.  11628. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  and  tables. 

Mr.  Holifield,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  K'YL)  and  to  include  ex- 
trsjieous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stziger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cjoldwatzk  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BaoTZMAN. 

Mr.  Prey. 


153. 6*5, 886,  521     +10,452.168,697    -1,786.783.968 


Mr.  HosKEK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  MoRSK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Quiz  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broomftzld. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DzNHOLM)  SLDd  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WoLFT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  NEC. 

Mr.  DoRN  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  tJtiree  instances. 

Mr.  EteiNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Becich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  H  ungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instaoices. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  IbiAZzoLi. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczywskl 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  TisRNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Cabzll  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BzAGGi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rtan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHZAD. 
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SENATE  BILI£,  JOINT  AND  CONCDR- 
RENT  RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  joint  and  cancuirent  reeoluUooB 
of  the  Seaate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  218.  An  kct  to  permit  suits  to  adjudicate 
certain  real  property  quiet  title  actlona;  to 
tbe  ooQunlttee  of  tb«  Judiciary. 

S.  1874.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
meat  of  projects  for  the  dental  health  of 
cbUdren,  to  Increase  the  number  of  dental 
auxUlartes,  to  Increase  the  availability  of 
dental  care  through  efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  and  for  other  purpoaee  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  394S.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Preaident  of  certain  additional 
persons  to  the  service  academies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servioes. 

8. J.  Res.  173.  Joint  Resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  A.  Leon  Higgln- 
botham,  Jr.,  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

8. J.  Ree.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tbe  appointment  of  John  Paul  Austin  as 
ciitEen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Instltuticm:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Admlnlstiation. 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  Francis 
Ooheen  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regenta  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
national  American  Indian  policy;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  Con.  Ree.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  45th  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   House   Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  3748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Walker  and  to  create  an  additional  judi- 
cial district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana; 

HJl.  6893.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing of  weather  modification  activities  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment; 

HJt.  9961.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  credit 
unions  with  2  additional  years  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  insurance,  and  for  other 
purpoeee; 

H.R.  11341.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  11966.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1972,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations; 

S.  248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Pender: 

S.  1828.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  In  order  more  effectively  to  can^ 
out  the  national  effort  against  cancer; 

8.  1866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clayton  Blon 


Craig.  Arthur  I<.  Wuth.  Urs.  Lenore  D.  Hanks. 
David  S.  Sleeper,  and  Dewltt  John; 

8.  3043.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a  judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  in  consoli- 
dat«d  dockets  Nos.  336-D,  326-E.  326-F. 
326-0,  326-H,  366,  and  367  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  2887.  An  act  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  proeection  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BELLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  December  1,  1971: 

H.R.  10947.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Job  develop- 
ment investment  credit,  to  reduce  individual 
income  taxes,  to  reduce  certain  excise  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  December  13.  1971 : 

H.R.  3749.  A  biU  for  the  relief  if  Richard 
C.  Walker  and  to  create  an  additional  Judi- 
cial district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana; 

HJl.  6893.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing of  weather  modification  activities  to  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment; 

HJl.  11341.  A  bill  to  provide  addiUonal  re- 
venue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  iot 
other  purpoeee;  and 

HJl.  11955.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
approbations  toe  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes pjn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, December  14,  1971,  at  11  o'clock 
ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nON.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1354.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  exports  at  significant 
defense  articles  on  the  U.8.  munitions  list 
for  the  period  July  through  December.  1970, 
pursuant  to  IHibllc  Law  90-629;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1365.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans" 
national  gathering  for  1971.  together  with  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  organization 
for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1971,  and  a  rei>ort 
of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  249  and 
668,  77th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-183);  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1356.  A  lettw  from  the  Chairman,  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1971.  pursuant  to  16 
U.S.C.  715(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1357.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  pertaining  to  the  dispoeal 
of  surplus  military  supplies,  equipment,  and 
materiel,  and  for  expenses  involving  the  pro- 
duction of  liunber  and  timber  products, 
covering  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1B72, 


pursuant  to  10  TJ.S.C.  2665;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1358.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Trustees,  Public  Defender  Service  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1369.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  Determination  of  the 
President  numbered  72-7  concerning  the 
grant  of  defense  articles  and  services  to  the 
Khmer  Republic,  pursuant  to  section  614(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1361.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  24,  1971.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  Lynnhaven  Inlet.  Bay,  and 
connecting  waters,  Va.,  authorized  by  section 
6  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  2,  1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1362.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Tre«ksury.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  for  participa- 
tion in  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under 
pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans, 
by  allowing  deductions  to  individuals  for 
personal  savings  for  retirement,  and  by  In- 
creasing contribution  limitations  for  self- 
employed  individuals  and  shareholders-em- 
ployees of  electing  small  business  corpo- 
rations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  742.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1006.  Joint  resolution  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  92- 
744).   Referred   to  the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2891  (Rept.  No.  92- 
745) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  10367  (Rept  No 
92-746).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  and  Mrs.  Mink)  : 
H  R.  12207.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  development  of  tuna  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  In  the  Central  and  Western 
Pacific  Ocean;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mrs.  Abzuo. 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Halpcsn.  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, Mr.  HecRLXK  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Call- 
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fornia,  Mr.  Lzgcett,  Mr.  Mttchell, 
Mr.  Moas,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
RoDiNo,    Mr.    Rtan,    Mr.    Sisk,    Mr. 
Wauiie,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  12208.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  for  Asian  American  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Qov- 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  12209.  A  bill  to  restore  and  maintain  a 
healthy  transportation  system,  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance,  to  Improve  competitive 
equity  among  surface  and  air  transportation 
modes,  to  improve  the  process  of  Oovemment 
regulation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  12210.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.   12211.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  encourage  the  voluntary  donation 
of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licensing 
and  inspection  of  all  blood  bankt>,   and  to 
establish  a  national  registry  of  blood  donors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Flood)  : 
HJl.  12212.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outfiow  of  U.S. 
capital,  jobs,  technology  and  production,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.    Abourezk,    Mr.    Contebs,    Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Hcngatz,  Mr.  Jac- 
obs,  Mr.    Kastemmeier,    Mr.    Mikva, 
Mr.   Rtan,   Mr.    Sarbanes,    and    Mr. 
Waloie)  : 
H.R.  12213.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2.  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Improve  Ju- 
dicial machinery  by  providing  Federal  Juris- 
diction for  certain  types  of  class  actions  and 
certAln  violations  of  consumers'   rights;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  QIBBONS: 
HJl.  12214.  A  bUl  to  assure  to  aU  first  of- 
fenders the  restoration  of  their  Federal  civil 
rights  after  the  completion  of  their  sentence; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12215.  A  bUl  to  assure  to  all  first  of- 
fenders the  restoration  of  their  civil  rights 
after  the  completion  of  their  sentence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12216.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  or  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasiiry  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  of  rent  paid 
on  their  residences  by  individuals  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 
H.R.  12217.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
authorize   the   Imposition   of   life   Imprison- 
ment In  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  12218.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  which  relate  to  the  checkoff  procedure  for 
financing    presidential    election    campaigns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
King)  : 
H.R.  12219.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  which  relate  to  the  checkoff  procedure 
for  financing  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Steigeb.  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Teagce  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bercland,  Mr.  BEvnx, 
Mr.  Bixster,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bo- 


land,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs.  Crisholm, 
Mr.  CxLLxm,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Fdqua.  and  Mr.  Oiaimo)  : 
HJl.  12220.  A  bill  to  auth(»1ze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  provide  shoreslde  facili- 
ties for  the  education  and  convenience  of 
visitors   to   the  U.8.S.   Arizona   Memorial   at 
Pearl  Harbor;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,    Mr.    Steiger    of    Arizona, 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Hull,  Mr.  EIarth,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Macdon- 
ALD  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Meeds,    Mr.    Mikva,    Mr.    Mitchell, 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Widnall, 
and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  12221.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  provide  shoreslde  facilities  for 
the  education  and  convenience  of  visitors  to 
the  U.S.S.  ATiiiOTui  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  12222.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
to   mentally   retarded   or   physically   handi- 
capped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
the  special  care  now  provided  to  similarly 
afflicted   dependents  of   members  on   active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  12223.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  special  health  care  cover- 
age for  retarded  or  handicapped  dependents 
of  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces  after 
the  retirement  of  such  members;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12224.  A  bill  to  provide  that  compen- 
sation received  by  an  Individual  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  service-connect- 
ed disability  shall  not  be  token  into  account 
as  Income  so  as  to  i»«vent  his  occupancy  of 
Government-sponsored  housing  (or  so  as  to 
Increase  the  rent  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  pay);  to  the  Committee  on 
Bcmklng  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12225.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
reduced-rate  transportation  for  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  12226.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  permit  veterans  to  de- 
termine how  certain  drugs  and  medicines  will 
be  supplied  to  them;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12227.  A  bill  to  Increase  th(  avail- 
ability of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for 
veterans  and  to  Increcise  the  Income  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12228.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  at  up 
to  9100  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
for  the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12229.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  credit  physi- 
cians and  dentists  with  20  or  more  years  of 
service  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
certain  service  for  retirement  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12230.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  pension- 
ers may  be  furnished  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  12231.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  a  career 
In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
more  attractive;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  12232,  A  biU  to  amend  38  United 
States  CXxle  5001  (a)  (3)  so  as  to  Increase  to 
6.000  the  number  of  beds  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  for  the  provision  oC 
nursing  home  care  to  eligible  veterans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R.  12233.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  proceeds  of,  or  transfer  ot  pro- 
ceeds of,  U.S.  Government  Life  Insurance 
and  National  Service  Life  Insurance  for  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12234.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  for  unremarried  widows  of 
men  awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  posthumous- 
ly; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  12235.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  specially 
adi^ted  housing  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ad- 
justments In  monthly  monetary  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
according  to  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  12237.  A  blU  to  make  available  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  all  benefits  avail- 
able to  World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12238.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Increased  benefits 
for  veterans  requiring  regularly  scheduled 
hemodialysis;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12239.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assist  veterans  with  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability due  to  tbe  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
upper  and  one  lower  extremity  to  acquire 
specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount 
payable  on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12241.  A  bill  to  amc  d  tU'°  38.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  advance  educational  as- 
sistance payments  to  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  of  tbe 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disabUlty, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appliances 
which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  cloth- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12243.  A  biU  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
to  receive  compensation  concurrently  with 
retired  pay,  without  deduction  from  either; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12244.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38.  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  mustertng-out 
payments  for  military  service  after  August  S, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12245.  A  biU  to  provide  that  veterans 
be  provided  employment  opportunities  after 
discharge  at  certain  minimum  salary  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  In  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  12247.  A  bUI  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  In  compensation,  dependency, 
and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  pension 
payments;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12248.  A  bill  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  serve  2  or  more  years  in  peace- 
time shall  be  entitled  to  a  presumption  that 
chronic  diseases  becoming  manifest  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  separation  from  serv- 
ice are  service  connected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12249.  A  bUl  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
(1)  of  section  3203,  tlUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  where  any  veteran 
having  neither  wife  nor  child  Is  being  fttr- 
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Disb«d  hospiua  txeatment.  Institutiotuil.  or 
doaoleUiAry  c»r«  by  Ui«  Vetci»ZM'  Admlnls- 
trktlon,  no  pension  In  excess  of  (40  per  month 
atuOl  be  paid  to  or  for  tbe  veteran  for  any 
period  after  (a)  the  eiMl  of  tbe  second  full 
calendar  month  of  admission  for  treatmeat 
or  care  or  (b)  readmiaslon  for  treatment  or 
care  within  S  nwnths  following  termination 
of  a  period  of  treatment  or  care  of  not  leas 
than  2  full  calextdar  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  Veterans'  Ailairs. 

HJL  12360.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  3S.  United 
Statse  Code,  to  provide  a  special  allowance 
of  (56  per  month  to  a  child  or  dependent  par- 
ent who  Is  ( 1 )  a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  or 
(2)  helpleas  or  blind  or  so  nearly  belpleas  or 
blind  ae  to  need  or  require  the  regular  aid 
and  attendance  of  another  person;  to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJL  12251.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
Utle  U.  United  SUtea  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
edue*tl<»aa  aswlstance  at  secondary  school 
level  to  eligible  widows  and  wives,  without 
charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement  the  wife 
or  widow  may  have  pursuant  to  sections 
1710  and  1711  a<  this  chapUr;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJL  12252.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  3S,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  the 
same  ellglbUlty  criteria  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans ae  Is  appUcable  to  veterans  of  Wocld 
War  n  and  tbe  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OQ  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.&.  12253.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  3a  to  pro- 
vide that  service  in  the  Women's  Army  Aux- 
Ulary  Corps  shall  be  considered  active  duty 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H3.  12254.  A  bUl  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  veterans  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  courses;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJL  1225ft.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
UUe  38,  UiUted  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional educattooal  beneflte  to  veterans  who 
have  served  in  tbe  Tndochlna  theater  at  op- 
erations during  tbe  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VLSL  12266.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  tbe  business  loan 
progrmm  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJL  12257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Ac;t  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  baa  a  service-connected  disability 
Incuzrsd  or  aggravated  while  on  active  duty 
in  a  combat  aone  and  rated  by  the  VetMmns' 
Artm1nlstrat.lcin  at  SO  percent  or  bigber,  or 
who  dies  ae  a  result  o<  rllssese  or  Injury  in- 
curred or  aggravated  while  on  such  duty, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  fully  insured,  and 
to  be  Insured  for  disability  benefits  under 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  HOT: 

HJL  12358.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Vox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purpoecs;  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

HJL  12259.  A  bill  to  facUltate  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia relating  to  the  conduct  of  public  demon- 
strations; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  WAU3IE: 

H.a.  12260.  A  blU  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  reducing  tbe  Incidence  of  recidi- 
vism, providing  improved  Federal,  State,  and 
local  correcUonal  facilities  and  services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tiooets.  parolees,  and  persons  found  not 
l^lty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  (or  other 
purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WTMAN : 

HR.  12261.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Trade  Conunlaatoti  Act  (15  UJB.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  eertaln  eircumstanese  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  tbe  Committee  on  In> 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12262.  A  biU  to  provide  Federal  citizen 
sntlcrlme   patrol    assistance   grants   to   resi- 
dents' organizations;    to   tbe   Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia; 
H.R.  12263.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  amounts  which  the  taxpayer  pays 
as  alimony  or  separate  maintenance  shall  be 
deductible  from  his  gross  income  in  deter- 
mining adjusted  gross  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.R.  12264.  A  bill  to  promote  research  and 
development  of  drugs  or  chemical  compounds 
for   use   In   the   cure,   prevention,   or   treat- 
ment of  heroin  addiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJL    12266.   A   blU   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  prescribe 
radiation  standards  for,  and  conduct  regu- 
lar Inspections  of,  diagnostic  and  other  X-ray 
systems;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PBRKINS: 
HJi.  12266.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.   12267.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Anglicans  Act  of  1965:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  \ii.   BOBISON   of   New   York    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Pi&u,  Mr.  Osoveb,  Mr. 

HAiiFBUf,  Mr.  HiiSTiNGfi.  Mr.  Boston, 

Mr.  Kuie,  Mr.  Lknt,   Mr.   McEwxn, 

Mr.  PaTSsa,  Mr.  Pixnix,  Mr.  Rxis  of 

New  York,  B4r.  SurrH  of  New  York, 

Mr.    Wtdixx,    Mr.    Texkt,    and    Mr. 

KxMP)  : 

HJI.   12268.  A  blU   to  provide   for  Federal 

collection  of  State  individual  income  taxes. 

to   provide   funds   to   localities   for   Federal 

high-priority  purposes,  and  to  provide  funds 

to  States  to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of 

revenue  sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHUBST: 
H.R.  13269.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  which  relate  to  the  checkoff  procedure 
for  financing  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
'B.J.    Res.    1005.    Joint    resolution    making 
further   continuing    appropriations    for    the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Apprcquiatlons. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California    (for 
hln^self  aiul  Mr.  Wiccins)  : 
HJ.   Res.    1006.   Joint   resolution   to   pro- 
vide for   an  extension   of   the   term  of   the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United   States,  and  for  other   purposes;    to 
the   Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1007.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  first  week  in 
March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.   1006.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish  a  Joint   Committee   on   Aging;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H  J.  Res.  1009.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  tbe  United  States  Code  to  change 
the  date  of  Veterans  Day  to  November   11; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Daoe,  Mr.  Roi,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
DO  Pont.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Btsnx  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rrodxs. 
Mr.  Mnxs  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Roscn- 
THAi.,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Donohuc, 
Mr.  McKxvnr.  Mrs  Dwteb.  Mr 
Bob  Wilson.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Bl-xton,  Mr.  DtLLrN- 


BACK,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York,  Mr. 
HoGAN,  and  Mr.  Lujan)  : 
H.J.  Res.   1010.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish   a   Joint    Committee   on   Aging;    to    the 
Commlltee  on  Rules, 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.    Con.   Res.    484.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to   the   application   of   the   cargo  preference 
laws  to  military  cargoes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.    Con    Res.    485.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  release  all  funds  for  annual 
contributions  contracts  for  public  housing; 
to  the  Conimlttee  on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    DELLENBACK    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Uu-man, 
Mr.     Hicks     of     Washington.     Mr. 
AoAMS,    Mrs.    Hansxit    of    Washing- 
ton, and  Mr.  Mkxdb)  : 
H.    Res.    743.    Resolution    to    express    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  U.S.  fishing  industry 
representatives  be  included  In  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation  to  the   1973   United   Nations  Law   of 
the   Sea   Conference;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER  ( for  herself,  Mr.  Price 
of     Illinois.     Mr.     BsooMnxLD,     Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mosher, 
Mr.  Mttbpht  of  ILLINOIS.  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.    MATsm»AOA,    Mrs.    Hkcklex    of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     McDade,     Mr. 
FoRSTTHE,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.    GuBE,    and    Mr.    Anmews    of 
North  Dakota)  : 
H    Res.  744.  Resolution  calling  for  a  U.S.- 
Inltiated  effort  to  achieve  a  bcdiday  cease-fire 
leading    to    meaningful    negotiations   and    a 
permanent  end  of  hostilities  in  Indochina; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA : 
H.  Res.  745.  A  resolution  calling  for  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  eetablishment  of 
a  united  Ireland;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

288.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  national  transportation  planning 
study;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

289.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Federal -aid 
highway  funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  12270.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  MaJ 
Mairvln    C.    Mathlson.    U.S.    Army    National 
Guard    (retired);    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GUBSER: 
H  R.  12271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Laurence  E.  Gardner;   to  the  Comniitlee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW; 
H.  Con.  Res.  488.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
status   of   Mrs.   Sylvs   Yoelfovna    Zalmanson 
Kuznetsov,  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  Con.  Res.  487.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
status  of  Sylva  Yoslfovna   Zalmanson   Kuz- 
netsov. a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PEYSER: 
H  Con.  Res.  488.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
status  of  Sylvs  Yoslfovna   Zalmanson   Kuz- 
netsov, a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  Eis  follows: 

(b)   All  Information  required  to  be    filed 


imder  tbe  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

REGISTRATIONS ' 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form.  ' 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1971: 

{NoTE.--The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
FiLK  Owe  Copt  With  thi  SEcarraRT  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Corns  Wrrn  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Rkpresewtatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  IdentUying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below  : 
-Preliminart"  Report  ("ReglstraUon") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  flU  out  page  1  only. 


accomplish  compliance  with  aU  quairterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19. 


REPORT 
Purst;ant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbting  Act 


p 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Blark  one  square  only )      | 

^?^}I^,        ~''^U^  General.    This  "Report "  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organlaation  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

.•J^^°^^,  —^     1 "  ?f  ""nP»oy««".  'tat*  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employ^-      (if  the 
flK  *  Report L^"lmS)y"'*)  *"  ''"''"*'  relaUons  firmj.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

(U)  "Kmployer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

^P""*"  Repoetb.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 
*  Lrff   7J!?  •""J***  to  ">•  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merriT  because  Renorts  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  onployees.  '   "«^w.u«»  M^y^jnm  an 

*"aiJdb^'to2?em''io'^  "**  '^^  ™"'*  ^'  wsparate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individuai.  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  buslne 


2.  If  this  Report  U  for  an  Kmployer.  list  names  o<  sgenU  or  employees 
Who  wiU  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


♦V  *^V*^  °«  Item  "B".— Jieporta  hy  Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  U  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  emolovers  exoeot 

™U«'n?th/^  fn '"  rt!r**^  "  1°"°."^  ^"^"^  ''^  •  »™"P  '^  employer.,  the  group  is  to  bJccSSSS^  L  SS2  So^'b^fL^ 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  oontrlbuUon  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  U  done  tome  lSt««t  of 
one  per«)n  but  payment  therefor  1.  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  pe^ns  as  'ei^ployOT'^  to  blTmeTel^  q,!S^. 

B.  ExPLOTKR. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


att-^^n^"^?^,  "^"ri,'^'^  The  expression  "in  connecUon  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
me^^no^'.S.^I '!'«-?  ^^'^^  «  '^""ff  "»«  P««"««  "  <»•'*»»  '^  legislaUon."  "The  term  •leglslatlon''m«Lns  bUls.  rfmc^^T^^. 
't:^Sk'':^:n^,:'^^tZ::^^^^Tl^t^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  «*"»"  ^°^  °^  ^'^«---  -«>  '-'='-'»«  -^  -^her  matter  whlch*^,  be'^e 

Act  ^r^.^T^'^^^^^^;^'l^^^T^  '*'^''"'*  ^^"^'  -«-^"°-  -«>  ^^^'^-^  -''J-t  to  ">•  I-'>bnng 

receiitii  ^^^^^ssTis^s  ^^rin^'L^^*n"^;jiSi**ssisiri^t\'r^^^  "^'  ^ ""'  ^  '^^^  '"'-^  ^  -"^  "'•^  ^«  ^^-^ 

C.  Legislative  iNTBRxsra,  and  Pubucattonb  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  conUnue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
Utles  of  statutes  and  bUli;  (t>)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  sUtutee  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publicaUons  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  peraon  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  pubUcatlons  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  a,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  addlUonal  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

iatM^D^-'^l'^'^H  ^^"  (R«K»-tratlon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anUd- 
If  ^is  U  a^'QuIiiLr^!:.  ^JL  /?.  "  '^*'ll.°^""P'°y**•  •***•  *^  ''^•*  «»•  '"^'y-  '^O'^thly.  or  annual  rate  of  compensaUon  U  to  be. 
^m^bLV"r.^eZ^"^^SSi  (^SSS^tir,  ';^'a°^.;u*2^S;"°"R^^°^;°"  """  "^"  ^^^^<^^^-^-o.  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing] 

PAOK  1-^ 
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A.  John  a.  Adams,  815  Connecticut  Arenu* 
NW..  Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  First  Mortgage  Investors,  401  41st  Stre«t, 
MUmi.  Fla. 

A.  John  J.  A(Jaxns,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  Ethyl  Corp..  330  South  Fourth  StrMt. 
Richmond.  Va.;  Vepco.  Seventh  and  Franklin 
Streets,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  U.S.  Dyestuff 
Producers,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  American  Peed  Manufacturers  Asocla- 
tlon.  53  Weat  Jackaon  Blvd.,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  American  Postal  Worken  Union,  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Suchard  American  Corp.,  DOS  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.;  Chocolat«  ToUer  Amer- 
ican Corp..  e08  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Cresca  Co.,  Inc.,  2500  83d  Street,  North  Ber- 
gen. N.J. 

A.  Associated  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Box  754.  Springfield,  Mo. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc..  173&  OcSalaa  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Diana  Washbon  Bird,  245  Second  Str«et 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committae  on  Nattonal  Liglsl*- 
tion,  246  Sacond  Street  NK..  Waablngtoo.  D.C. 

A.  Chftrlaa  O.  Botafonl.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
WashlngttMi,  DC. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFI/- 
CXO.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Bowman  and  Ridiard  C. 
(yHare,  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Merger  Committee.  National  Basket- 
l>an  Aasodatlon,  a  Purk  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  and  Merger  Committee,  American  Bas- 
ketball Association,  1700  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1825  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue,  Morrlstown,  N.J. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlnster.  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  California  Arlaona  Citrus  League.  Poet 
Office  Box  7888,  Valley  Annex,  Van  Nuyv, 
Calif. 

A.  Lee  Campbell.  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute 
of  America,  436  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  of  America, 

67  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Leonard  Casso,  131-35  134th  Street, 
Ozone  Park,  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

B  Oraas  BooU  Inc,  131-~35  134th  Street, 
Ozone  Park.  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

A.  Clifford,  Wamke.  Glass.  Mcllwaln  k 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Basketball  Players  Association, 
15  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  OoalltioB  for  a  National  Population 
Policy,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Cohen,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Waoh- 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  aui  b  Edwards.  1625 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers 
Committee.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Committee  for  Legalization.  226  Wood- 
land Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Peter  L.  Coye,  1835  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Student  Lobby,  1835  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Culbertson.  Pendleton  &  Pendleton,  1815 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Taiwan  Sugar  Corp.,  One  World  Trade 
Center,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Pamela  G.  Curtis,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  DMilels  U  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NV 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Orgallme  (Organlsme  de  Liaison  des 
Industries  Mctalliquea  Europeennes).  Brus- 
sels. Belgium. 

A.  Larry  C.  Davenport,  1800  North  Kent 
Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  M.-inufacturer8  Associa- 
tion, 1800  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..  901  West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook,  ni. 

A.  Dawson,  Qainii.  RMdell,  Taylw  Sc  Davis, 
723  Waahington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Awodatkm  of  PtalntUh'  Trial  Attorneys 
of  MetropoUtan  Washington,  D.C.,  Inc.,  910 
17th  Street  NT7.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW..  Waahington.  DC. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc  . 
114  West  11th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Denlus.  Post  Office  Box 
1148,  Ausptln,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  Dallas  Power  & 
Ught  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex..  Texas  Power  it  Light 
Co.,  Dallas  Tex..  Central  Power  &  Light  Co  . 
Corpus  Chri«ti,  Tex.,  and  West  T^xaa  UtUl- 
Ues  Co.,  Abilene,  Tex. 

A.  Dennlson  Manufacturing  Co.,  5454  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

A.  Claude  J.  Deeautels,  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Orgallme  (Organisms  de  Liaison  des 
Industries  Metalllques  Europeennes),  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

A.  Albert  Donnicl,  1212  West  114th  Ter- 
race, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B.  City  of  Kansas  City,  City  Hall,  414  East 
12th  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Ted  Downey.  801  South  16th  Street, 
Springfield.  111. 

B.  National  Student  Lobby.  1835  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Louise  C.  Dunlap,  917  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  43d  Street 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1717  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel.  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  Barbell  Co.,  Inc . 
26  North  Ridge  Avenue.  York.  Pa. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Ertckson,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ruasell    G.    Ernest,    Standard    Oil    Co. 

(New  Jersey) .  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Francis  S.  PUbey,  American  Postal 
Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  James  W.  Flnley.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp  .  One  Bush 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Post  Office  Box 
89,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

A.  Florida  Citrua  Production  Managers 
Association,  C/  o  O.  D.  Kime.  Jr.,  Waverly.  Fla 

A.  Florida  Fnilt  and  Vegetable  Association , 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

A.  Charles  L.  Frazier,  485  L^Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corn- 
ing. Iowa. 

A,  Gadsby  &  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vance  Sanders  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Boeton.  Mass  : 
Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
and  Fidelity  Management  t.  Research  Co., 
Boeton,  Mass. 

A.  Wayne  Olbbens,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Oas  Association, 
nil  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A.  John  Ooldsum,  Poet  Office  Box  1148, 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  970.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  DtOlas  Power  k 
Light  Co..  Dallas.  Tex..  Texas  Power  *  Light 
Co.,  DaUaa,  Tex.,  Central  Power  k  Light  Co., 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  and  West  Texas  Utilities 
Co..  Abilene,  Tex. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  800,  Roeemead,  Calif. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  TVans  Union  Corp.  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  HI. 

A  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  1012  I4th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahington,  DC. 

B.  First  Mortgage  Investors,  401  4l8t  Street, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
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A.  Imports  Committee  of  Tube  Division, 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001  Bye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Intermediate  Harvesters  &  Handlers  A»> 

Eoclatlon,  c  o  B.  C    Cook  and  Sons,  Haines 
City,  Fla. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Madi- 
son Avenue,  Morrlstown,  N.J. 

A.  Arnold  C.  Johnson,  Seymour  S.  Mlntz 
and  William  A.  Plumb. 

Hogan  and  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Jones,  1800  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  MobUe  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1800  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Gibson  Klngren,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 

A.  Peter  M.  Klrby,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  Jr.,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Box  836.  Crystal  City.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
e36.  Crystal   City,   Arlington,   Va. 

A.  Komlners,  Fort,  Schlefer,  Farmer  & 
Boyer.  500  Tower  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.,  Com- 
merce Building,  Post  Office  Box  53068.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  and  Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc., 
141  Battery  Street,  San  Francisoo,  Calif. 

A.  Charles  B.  Koriunann,  South  Dakota 
Railroads  Association,  Post  Office  Box  489, 
Aberdeen,  S.D. 

A.  Bruce  S.  Lane,  Frosh,  lAne  &  Edson, 
1025  Connecticut  Aventie,  Washington,  D.c! 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enlant  Plasa  SW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  LegUlatlon  for  Animal  Wards,  2225  Ob- 
servatory Place.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  P.  LeGory.  5454  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nuew  Suite  630.  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  Dennlson  Manufacturing  Co.,  5454  Wis- 
consin Avenue.  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

A.  Leibman,    Williams.    Bennett.    Balrd    & 

Mlnow,    1156   15th   Street  NW.,   Waahlnrton. 
DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  k  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  Mortgage  Investors,  401  41st  Street, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Zel  E.  Lipsen.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Andrew  K.  Marckwald,  Jr.,  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alwyn  F.  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Uganda  Sugar  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


A.  Eugene  McCabe,  Philip  Murray  Build- 
ing. Room  100;  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  k  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers  of  America,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Barr  McClellan,  Poet  Office  Box  1148, 
Austin.  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  Dallas  Power  k 
Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Central  Power  k  Light  Co., 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  and  West  Texas  Utili- 
ties Co.,  Abilene,  Tex. 

A.  McClure  k  Trotter,  11 00  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  52d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  TYotter,  llOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service,  Inc.,  3308 
Tulane  Avenue,  New  Orieans,  La. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  933  North  Ken- 
more  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B  Marine  Corps  League,  933  North  Ken- 
more  Street,  Artlngton,  Va. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  933  North  Ken- 
more  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Non  Cooxmiseioned  Officer  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America  (NCOA), 
Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  Smathers  k  Mer- 
rigan,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Mate- 
rial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  Miller  k  Chevalier.  1700  Pexmsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bank    of    Montreal,    Two    Wall    Street 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  MUler  k  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  68  WUliam 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Miller  k  Chevalier,   1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  Toronto-Dominion      Bank.      46      WaU 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Mints.  WiUlam  T.  Plumb, 
Jr.,  and  Arnold  C.  Johnson. 

Hogan  and  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hughes  Tool   Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Mobile   Homes   Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion, 1800  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  J.  Anthony  Moran,  2750  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Donald    Applegate.    Ferriday.    La.,    and 
Rex  Youngquist,  Miami.  Fla. 

A.  Donald    L.    Morgan.    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  k  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Morgan-Taylor  k  Associates,  Inc.,  4903 
Fifth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Daniel  Morgan,  4903  Fifth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Morgan-Taylor  k  Associates.  Inc  ,  4903 
5th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  David  J.  Muchow.  Smathers  k  Merrigan, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 


B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Mate- 
rial Industries.  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Assoclatlrn  of  farmer-Elected 
Committeemen.  19400  South  Eads  Street.  B<x 
836.  Arlington.  Va. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  Ncvr 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
51  West  52d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  National  Student  Lobby,  1835  K  Street 
NW^..  Washington, DC. 

A.  NBA  Players  Association,  15  Columbus 
Circle,   New   York,  N.Y. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan.  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Richard  D  Norllng.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Room  311,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Raymond  D.  O'Connell.  400  Madlscn 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1634  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  L.  T.  Barringer  &  Co.,  161  South  Front 
Street,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Charles  E.  Olson,  1201  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattie,  3150  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc  . 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

A.  Patton,  Blow.  VerrUl.  Brand  k  Bogg.'; 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Machinery  Dealers  National  Assoclatlor. , 
1400  2ath  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Sr.,  Post  Office 
Drawer  BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Post  Clloe  Box 
89,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Intermediate  Harvesters 
and  Handlers  Association,  Inc.,  Haines  City, 
Fla.;  Florida  Citrus  Production  Managers 
Association,  Waverly,  Fla.;  Florida  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association,  Poet  Office  Box  20155 
Orlando.  Fla. 

A.  Roger  J.  Phaneuf.  1735  K  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  P.O.  Box  66100. 
Chicago.  III. 

A.  Franklin  A.  Pickens.  Post  Office  Bex 
1552.  Odessa.  Tex. 

B.  AngeUna  &  Neches  River  Railroad;  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.;  Chicago. 
Rock  Island,  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.;  Fcrt 
Worth  &  Denver  Railway  Co.,  et  al. 

A.  WiUlam  T.  Plumb;  Seymour  S  Mintz 
and  Arnold  C.  Johnson;  Hogan  and  Hartson. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co..  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Political  Action  Committee  for  Engineers 
and  Scientists.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Pope  Ballard  &  Loos.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  California  Arizona  Citrus  League,  Post 
Office  Box  7888,  Van  Nuys.  Calif. 
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A.  Poultry  4  Egg  Institute  of  America,  67 
East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Pulp  &  Paper  Machinery  Manufacturers' 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Reynolds  D.  Rodgers,  8425  Boone.  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

B.  City  of  Kansas  City.  City  Hall.  414  East 
12th  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Hbert  G.  Rudaslll,  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o  M. 
L.  DeBolt,  Box  606,  Winona.  Minn. 

A.  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  Electric  Cooperative. 
Inc.,  303  North  Jackson  Street.  Livingston. 
Tex. 

A.  Richard  E.  Schmelzkopf,  5454  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  DennlBon  Manufacturing  Co.,  5454  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

A.  Hllllard  Schulberg.  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  R.  Servlss.  3620  Warwick,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

B.  City  of  Kansas  City,  City  Hall,  414  East 
13th  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..    Washington.   D.C. 

A.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 
Post  OfBce  Box,  489,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

A.  John  M.  Stackhouse,  Madison  Building, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  U.S.  Dyestuff  Pro- 
ducers, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.    Eugene   L.    Stewart, 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


1001    Connecticut 


B.  ImiK>rts  Committee  of  Tube  Division. 
Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pulp  and  Paper  Machinery  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Cormectlcut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.    Eugene   L.    Stewart.    1001 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


Connecticut 


B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Breezy  Point  Cooperative,  202-30  Rocka- 
way  Point  Boulevard,  Rockaway  Point,  N.Y. 


A.   Tex-La   Electric   Cooperative.   Inc., 
South    Main    Street,    Quitman,    Tex. 


501 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D,    (6)  $3,000.      E.    (9)  $2,236.77. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs.  Bender  Building, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Coalition  for  a  National  Population 
Policy,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  and 'or  Klrby  Jones.  Ted 
Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  De  Melt  E.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  The  Washington  Office,  207  C  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  Catrala  of  D.C,  c/o  Claude  Blackwell 
Northeast  Ford.  Inc.,  New  York  and  West 
Virginia  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  Washington  Office,  207  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Catrala  of  DC  ,  c/o  Claude  Blackwell, 
Northeast  Ford.  2175,  West  Virginia  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Ray  Wax,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Crystal  City.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmers  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836.  Crystal  City.  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  F.  Paul  Weiss,  United  Air  Lines,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  m. 

A.  Dennis  W.  Weissman.  American  Op- 
tometrlc Association.  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washlngon,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

A.  Mrs.  Anne  Wexler,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  1735  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Williams  &  King.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Merg»nthaler  Linotype  Co..  Mergen- 
thaler  Drive,  Plalnview.  NY. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  , 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Di- 
vision, Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  V.  T.  Worthlngton.  1500  North  Qulncy 
Street,  Box  7116.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners, 
1500  North  Qulncy  Street,  Box  7116,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

A.  Douglas  a.  Wright,  1023  Petroleum 
Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

B.  Tex-La  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc..  c/o 
J.  D.  Nichols.  Quitman,  Tex.,  Sam  Rayburn 
Dam  Elec.  Co-op.,  Inc.,  c  o  Robert  Willis,  Box 
431.  Livingston.  Tex. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refe*  to  receipt*  and  e^^nrntures  on  jm««  2,  paracraphs  D  aikl  I  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form.  ' 

The  followtng  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  lfl71: 

(Noi«.— Tlie  form  used  for  rejtUtraUon  Is  reproduced  below.  lii  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Rk»rd  Questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  re«)ectlve  letter  and  number.)  «=  "oi. 

Pn«  Onk  Copt  With  th«  Skxrast  of  thk  Sknatk  and  Pru  Two  Copns  With  th«  Clerk  at  thk  Bodss  ov  'Bxrnxs*xm.Ti\s&: 
Tills  p«ge  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identtfTli>C  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  l>ack  of  this  page)  deals  with  flnnnrisi  data. 

PLACX  Alf  "3r*  BXLOW  THX  APPKUPUSTX  LXTm  OS  nuUU  IH  THE  BOX  ST  TKX  RSBRT  OF  TRX  "RmPOSI"  RXADIIft:  BKLOW: 

"PuumKAKT"  Bxpon  ("Begls^ntioa-) :  To  "regteter,-  place  an  "XT  bdow  tbe  letter  T?-  am  fill  oat  page  l  only. 

'•QuAxmLT~  BBon:  To  Indicate  wkleh  one  at  tlie  taax  calwirtar  quartets  b  covered  by  ttala  Beport,  pUoe  an  "X"  below  tbe  approDclate 
flgnn.  FUl  out  boUi  pa«e  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  addtttonal  pagaa  as  may  be  required.  Tbe  flist  -^jhiw^ti^  p,^  sboold  be  num- 
>»««»  «•  V»m  "«."  "Ml  ttM  P**  o*  such  pages  sbonkl  be  "4."  "S."  "«."  etc.  PreparaOoB  and  filing  in  aceonlanoe  wltb  Instroctkim  win 
aceampUata  compUanoe  witk  all  qmrtcrly  rqxvtlng  reqolrenieBta  at  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 

PiTSSTJANT  TO  FmrHii,  REcrrLATioN  OF  Lobbying  Act 


P 

^A«.a               , 

1st 

ad 

Sd 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a>  In  axnssi^    TUJa  "Reperi"  fcrai  may  be  used  by  either  an  organisation  or  an  Individual,  as  foUows- 

(I)  "Employee''^— To  file  as  an  "tnoployee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  at  tbe  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  |sueb  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relaUona  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

fb)   SwraMter*  Bxpokts.    An  agent  or  employee  sfaoald  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Kiu|rtojeii  subject  to  tbe  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  tbls  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  thetr  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Kmployees  subject  to  tte  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reheved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Obganization  o>  Inditiduai.  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  ts  for  an  Employer,  list 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


nsmrs  at  agents  or  employees 


NoTX  ON  ITSM  "B". — Reports  by  AgenU  or  Employee*.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  bas  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  II  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
on*  peraoM  but  payment  therefor  la  made  by  another,  a  single  Bepcrt — nsmlng  both  peisons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  eaidi  quarter. 

B.  Emplotxs. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

NoTS  ON  Itxm  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  d  leglslatkm.'*  ""Hte  term  'taglslatiaii'  means  bills,  reaohithnw,  wtaead- 
ments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  ettber  House" — i  909(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  actlvmes,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  Talue  in  connection  with  legtsiatlre  interests. 


C.  Legislatite  Drrsassrs,  *k»  PusLKanoits  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  bow  kmg  leglals- 
ttre  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legistatlTe    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  BO  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  I,  3,  and 


2.  State  tbe  general  legislative  interests  of 
tbe  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
leglslatiTe  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (e) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  DescripUon,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publlriter  (if  publics tlom 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor    (if   publications   were   received   as  a 

gut). 


t  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Bepert.  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  anoont  of  antici- 
pated expenses  wiU  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  i>age.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Not*  on  Itkm  "D.-— («)  tn  Oeneral.  The  term  "contribution"  IncludM  anything  o/  val\u.  When  an  organlaatlon  or  Indlvldufti  nu. 
printed  or  dupUwted  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  leglalaUon.  money  recelTed  by  euch  organl«Uon  or  IndiTiduai—for 
such  printed  or  dupUcated  matter— !•  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gUt,  subecrlpUon.  loan  advance  or  detv«it 
of  money,  or  anything  ol  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  m^e  a  contrtbutlon^ 
Section  303(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)   Ir  THIS  Rkpok  Is  fob  an  Emplotm.— (1)  In  General.    Item  'TT  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  emendi 
tures  are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  leglalaUve  Interests.  t~       a       »"  r«,cip»  irom  wnicn  expendl- 

(U)  Receivta  of  Butineu  Firm*  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  la  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  bv  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makea  In  attempting  to  Influence  leglalaUon— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  a^abiP 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  recelnta  to  rprvirV 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  ^  ici«jri. 

(Ill)  ReceipU  of  Multijmrpoae  Organizations.— Somt  organisations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solelv  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  duea  ame^ 
menu,  or  other  contrlbuUons.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  Dercentam  'of  due." 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore.  In  reporting  receipts  such 
organlzaUona  may  specify  what  that  percentage  la,  and  report  their  dues,  aasessments,  and  other  contrlbuUons  on  that  basis  HoWeveT 
each  contributor  of  $S00  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribuUon  was  made  solely  for  leirtalatlve  Durooses  ""'='""■ 
..r,  J:?\  ^  T^  RaFoar  Is  fob  an  Aoknt  ob  Emplotxe.— (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees.  aU  rwelpts  wlU  coWu'nder  Items 
^n'^*'n^^T^J°f>,T^*^>  •^'*,  "°  '?"/"^T  "^"^"^  """  disbursements).     In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  ttecon^^^ 

be  Prwumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  wlUi  legislative  lnter«^ts 

to  *^  nfZ^^^.T  contributor  of  tSOO  or  3f  ore. -When  your  contribuUon  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  «ilary.  feTeto  )  WoTnte 

5^.^'.™°":.'^'^  ''°*  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  aieady  been  reoort^ 

under  "D  S,"  and  «ie  name  of  Uie  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B "  on  page  1  of  this  report.  aireaay  neen  reported 

D.  Rxcxifts  (Including  Contbibdtions  and  Loans)  : 

FlU  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

JUceipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  9 Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  gave  there  been  such  contributors? 

8.  V Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  "-i~.o. 

4.  9 Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

^    ^                _           .               _  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  throueh  the  last 

6.  9 TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  Uirough  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  9500  or  more             '^"^°"8'»  ^^^  last 

7.9 Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  «»♦„„>,  v,  .  »      ,  ,      ,.     ^      . 

or'.                                  !«  >ciir  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

8.  9 Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "8"  ?^^'  **bulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

and  "7")  ^       '^•r    \«uu     o  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

,  „       .      .  period  U  Bdarch  31.  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  " Sec    302(a>  j^».._*         %,  —        j  .^j  .  „ 

9.  9 TOTAL  now  owed  to  oUiers  on  a^unt  of  ^^s  '      "  ''""'""*         ^°"*^  ""^  *'^'^''"  °'  Contributor 

10.  9 Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19 ) 

11.  9 Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  91,500  00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg,  New  York,  NY. 

====:^=^^==^====^^=^::=r===:  91.786.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  9 "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  93.285.00     Total 


NOTX  on  Itxm  "K".— (a)  In  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  dlstribuUon.  loan,  advance  deposit  or  Kift  of  money 
3^Tb'  Of  me  L^Sn^ct"  '  """'"^"''  '''°"*'''  "  "^"'««'°»'  ^^^^^"  °^  "«*  '^^ally  enforceable,' to  make 'an  ^enditSe  '^"t^^ 

♦  ,    '*''  v,^  1^^  ^f?.r  ^  1°"  *"  *"*"  °"  Emplotei;.     In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  teleohone  and 
telegraph   (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7").  teiepnone  and 

E.  ExpxNDmJBxa  (Inclodino  Loans)  in  connection  with  leglslaUve  Interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
1.  9 Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

a.  9 Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  9 Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  9 Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distrlbuUon 

cost 

6.  9 Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  eto.) 

6.  9 Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  9 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  9 All  other  expenditures 


'None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 
Loans  Made  to  Others 
"The  term   expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(b). 

12.  9 Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  9 Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  9 Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


9.  9 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10-  •-- Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  9 Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "8 

an*  "10") 


16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  910  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
91.750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 
•2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-16:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   DC. — Public   relations 
service  at  9800.00  per  month. 


94.150.00    Total 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Sothoron  Kirby  Able,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  G.  Adams.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  Mortgage  Investors,  401  41st  Street, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

D.    (6)  9500.    E.  (9)  9125. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  U.S.  Dyestuff  Pro- 
ducers, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)   9630.  E.  (9)   9630. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pood  Chains,  1'725  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  9500. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  97,119.53.    E.  (9)  97,119.53. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc. 
Arba  Bldg.,  525  School  Street  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  910,181.44.    E.  (9)  910,181.44. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  R.  Ale,  American  Life  Convention, 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  930. 

A.  WUlis  W.  Alexander,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.  (6)  91,500. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  91040.  E.  (9)  91,470.05. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  951.08.  E.  (9)  9619.33. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
444    Shoreham    Building.    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (6)  91,350.  E.  (9)  930.42. 

A.  All-Industry  Committee  for  Radio  All- 
Channel  Legislation,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  219  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  99.397.90. 

A.  American    Civil    Liberties    Union,    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  97,939.10.     K.  (9)   97,939.10. 


A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 
D.    (6)    93,229.11.     E.    (9)    93,229.11. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
225  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)    937.808.     E.    (9)    937,808. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  950,263.46. 

A.  American    Frozen    Food    Institute,    919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    993,332.08.      E.    (9)    92,201.60. 

A.  American     Hospital      Association,      840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)  95,436.89.     E.    (9)  95,436.89. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    92,633.59.     E.   (9)    93,287.10. 


A.  American     Humane     Association. 
Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
E.  (9)  $1,785.50. 
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A.  American  Insurance  Association,  85  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  916,452.88.     E.  (9)   916,452.88. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $2,793.84.      E.    (9)    92,643.75. 

A.   American   Justice   Association,   Defense 
Highway,  Gambrills,  Md. 

D.  (6)  92.     E.    (9)  92. 

A.  American    Life    Convention,    211     East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)    92,296.41. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
E.    (9)    926,336.41. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    91,435.26.     E.      (9)    92,192.09. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,   1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   99,404.     E.   (9)   910,410. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    93.881.59. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  817  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  91,109,195.59.     E.    (9)  977,820.70. 

A.    American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association, 
CO  M.  L.  DeBolt,  Box  606.  117  W.  Third  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

D.    (6)   93,734.82.     E.    (9)    93,734.82. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washlngotn,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    91,142.02.     E.   (9)    91,142.02. 

A.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 645  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

D.    (6)    93,502.45.     E.    (9)    92,860. 

A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square, 
2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1  World  Trade 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    9300.00.     E.   (9)   953.29. 


A.  American    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
tion.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    95.50. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.    (6)    $14,549.63.     E.    (9)    914.549.63. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    910.290.06.     E.    (9)    938,680.55. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion,   1522   K   Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

E.  (9)    9150. 

A.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,847.02.      E.    (9)    $4,485.95. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  2100  M  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $54.60. 

A.  Job  J  Anderson,  4111  Franconla  Road, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbU,  2007  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  J.,  Montgomery 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

A.  George  W.  Apperaon.  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  Local  Division  689.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Building 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   9900.     E.  946.32. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fairchlld  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp  , 
464  EUis  Street,  Mountain  View,  CaUf. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated  with 
the  National  Council  of  American  Importers 
295  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  &  SecuriUes  Inc.,  100  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 

A.    Associated    Dairymen,    Inc.,    1026    17th 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC 
E. (9)  9650. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza 
Newark,  N.J. 

D.    (6)    9148.17.     E.    (9)    $223.60. 

A.  Associated  Ihlrd  Class  Mail  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  9300.     E.  (9)  9300. 

A.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)  96,325.26.     E.   (9)  95,325.25. 
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A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $84.92.     E.   (9)   »649.79. 

A.  Association  of  OH  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D,C. 

E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports. Inc.,  &S1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  3540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.   (9)  $1358.37. 

A,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $50.      E.    (9)  $21.40. 

A  Richard  W.  AverlU,  Director.  American 
Optometric  Association.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D,    (6)  $800.     E.    (9)  $301. 

A.  Gary  D.  Avery,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  One  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  NY, 

D.    (6)  $40.     E.    (9)  $9.51. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  General  Motors  Corp.. 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr..  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,215.    E.  (9)  $304. 

A.  Robert  C,  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  it  Hamilton, 
Colonial  Sugsur  Refining  Co.  Ltd..  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlntgon.  D.C, 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washlngtton,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C,  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
Interbank  Card  Association,  1250  Connecticut 

Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

.\  Arthvir  R.  Barnett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)  $15925 

A.  Vincent  Oerrard  Barnett,  919  ISth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  EC3A  8ET.  England. 

D.  (6j  $7,500.    E.   (9)   $5,032.51. 

K  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  tb«  VS. 
and  Canada.  4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

D    (6)   $3,800. 


A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Qrant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Couri 
House.  Roseburg,  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $1JOO.     E.   (9)   $539.23. 

A.  Weldon  Barton.  1012  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box 
2251.  Denver  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $3,138.43.      E.    (9)    $111.87. 

A.  Bataell  &  Nunn,  1523  L  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation. 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  A.  David  Baumbart,  Post  Office  Box  553, 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

B.  Green  OUve  Trade  Association,  82 
Beaver  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $325.     E.    (9)    $7.64. 

A.  Mrs.  Dlta  Davis  Beard.  ITT  Building, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  it  Telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.      E.    (9)    $1,770. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,374.99.      E.  $14.45. 

A  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    $2,127.71.     E.   (9)    $641.02. 

A.  Jack  Beidler,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aeroopace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit 
Vlich. 

D     (6)    $2,884.60.     E.    (9)    $709  20. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,187.50.      E.    (9)    $31.36. 

A  E  Markham  Bench,  Bonneville  Inter- 
national Corp.,  136  East  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $936.05. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Bennett,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 

A  Reed  A.  Benson  for  The  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont.  Mass. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Austrian  Trade  Delegate  in  the  United 
States,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY, 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $64.75, 

A.  Max  N,  Berry.  888  17tli  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  George  Bronz.  888  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $79.91. 


A.  Max  N.  Berry,  883  17th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.      E.  (9)  $97.90. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)  $400.      E.  (9)  $44.15. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  Clay- 
ton. Mo, 

A  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  12th 
Street  at  Hill,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $16.66. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  The  Paul  Revere  Corp  ,  Worcester.  Mass 
E.    (9)  $18.56. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr..  704  Federal  Bar 
Building,  1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  1000  Ring  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D    (6)  $833  33.     E.  (9)  $475.94, 

A.  Blumberg.  Singer,  Ross,  Gottesman  & 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,875. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Bogan,  Began  &  Preeland, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. 1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte 
N.C. 

D.    (6)   $192.71.     E,   (9)   $15.50. 


A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  Industry  Govern- 
ment Relations.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp  ,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $763.43. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers.  325  Pioneer  Building. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  A.ssoci.T- 
tion,  325  Pioneer  Building.  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  American  Postal 
Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  817  14lh  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFl, 
CIO. 

D.  (6)  $6,898.05. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley.  1776  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  lU 

D.  (6)  $3,323.13,    E.  (9)  $465.60. 
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A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  Highway  Department. 
American  Automobile  Association,  1713  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Indtistry. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Jo- 
llet.  111.;  National  Institute  of  Drycleanlng. 
909  Burlington  Avenue,  Silver  Spring.  Md, 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A,  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing. 1155  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.   (6)   $87.50.     E.   (9)  $8. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nal  B'rlth,  1640  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $350. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,750. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  Bronz,  888  17th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $72.14. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  3600 
Vlrglna  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1635  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Cominco  American  Inc.,  West  818  River- 
side, Spokane,  Wash. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1635  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries  (a  division  of  Bolae 
Cascade  Corp.),  346  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1638  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morris- 
town,  N.J. 

E.  (9)   $49. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  BuUding.  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.   (9)    $33.63, 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  1801 
Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman,  &  Schomer,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association,  1 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Lyman   L.   Bryan.  2000  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  896  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Postt  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $335.     E.  (9)  $49.92. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlnster.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  in  care  of 
Mr.  Chaco  Chase,  109-20  71  Road,  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $127.91. 

A.  Richard  L.  Bullock,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Building  Manufacturers,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.    (6)    $300. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  921  Washington 
Building,  15th  and  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,249.98.     E.    (9)    $1,980,94. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.    (6)    $6,182,88.     E,    (9)    $733. 

A.  George  Burnham  rv.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  1635  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Stetes  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant  St., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $169.     E.    (9)   $166. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $25.10. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $976.     E.  (9)  $243.39. 

A,  George  Bursach,  American  Society  of 
Bank  Directors,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Bank  Directors, 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Burwell,  Hansen  &  McCandless,  700  Fed- 
eral Bar  Building  West,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $3,920.     E.  (9)  $326.89. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler.  438  Pennsylvania 
BuUding.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Association, 
438  Pennsylvania  BuUding.  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $130.     E.  (9)  $1,304. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B,  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  OU  and  Natural 
Gas  Producer,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Charles  S.  CaldweU,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $5,400,     E.  (9)  $682. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  435  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Bankers     Association     of 
America,  435  13th  Street  NW.,  Washlnirton 
DC. 

D.  (fl)  $2,000.     K.  (9)  $1,102.40. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 11  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Ring  BuUding,  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $47.72. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washingt.on,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $195.72. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  CouncU,  AFL-CIO.  Post  Office  Box 
471,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

D.    (6)   $1,559.46.     E.   (9)    $2,328.05. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  The  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3,  England. 

D.  (6)  $4,050.     E.  (9)   $453.04. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  One  Dupont  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000,     E,  (9)  $375. 

A.  C.  Sargent  Carleton,  3150  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax,  Va, 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,240, 

A.  PhUlp  Carllp,  District  2,  National  Ma- 
rine Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  650 
Poiu-th  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  District  2,  National  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association,  660  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  PhUlp  Carllp,  Seafarers  International 
Union,  676  Fotirth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,467.77. 

A.  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  Poet  Office 
2048  Dalton,  Ga. 

E.  (9)  $1,086.30. 

A.  Carollnas  Association  of  Mutual  'Insur- 
ance Agents,  501  Raleigh  BuUding,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

E.(9)    $115. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D,   (6)   $3,666.66.     E.   (9)    $180.36. 


A.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1717  Howard  Street,  Evanston,  111. 

D.    (6)    $762.50. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Blu^  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
era tive  Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
era  Union)   P.O.  Box  2251.  Denver,  Colo. 
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A.  David  C.  Carter,  Director  of  Xnforma- 
tlon  &  Public  Relations,  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  As- 
sociation, 1158  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1019. 
Washing-ton,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  S\igar  Association.  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Prank  H.  Case  lU.  1816  H  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $43.90. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc  ,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Cordage  Institute.  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D   (6)  $937.50. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  Senior  Legislative 
Counsel,   1925  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

B  Retired  Officers  Association.  1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,423. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers.  2300  Calvert 
Street   NW..   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association.  Post  Office 
Box  445,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,380. 

A  Chapman.  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Penn- 
sylvania  Bnlldlng,   Washington,   DC. 

B  Pouke  Company,  Route  One.  Box  168, 
White  Horse  Road,  OreenvUle,  SC 

D.    |6)    $390.      E.    (9)    $318.50. 

A.  Chapman,  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pouke  Co.,  Ronte  1,  Box  168,  White  Horse 
Road,  Greenville,  S.C. 

D.    (6)   8390.     E.    (9)   $318.50. 

A.  Chapman,  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  933  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game,  Pish, 
and  Consenratloa  Commlasioners.  Secretary's 
Office,  5727  Blake  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $78.76. 

A.  Chapman,  Duff  &  Lenzlnl.  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Llbby,  McNeUl  &  Libby,  200  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  William  C.  Cbapman.  1660  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Granfl 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $2,730.47. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek,  III,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.    (9)  $250. 

A  Mr.  A.  H.  Chesser.  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  Edwin  Chrlstianson. 

B.  Parmers"  Educational  and  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America  (National  Parmers  Union) 
Post  Office  Box  2251,  Denver,  Colo.:  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A   Lowell  T.  Christlson.  1730  M  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  M  L.  DeBolt,  OJ3.,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.    (6)   $42.04.     E.   (9)  $21.15. 

A.  Albert  T,  Church,  Jr.,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Merchant  Shipping,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $3.53. 


A.     Cigar    Manufacturers     Association     of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
N.T. 

D.    (6)  $43,680.57,     E.    (3)  $415J1. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..   Washington, 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9;  $136^5. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark.  2100  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,062.50. 

A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Clark,  The  Atchison 
Topeka  ti.  SanU  Fe  Railroad  Co..  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago 

m.  ^  ■ 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. Post  Office  Box  6,  Pittsburg.  Kans. 

A.  Jacob  dayman,  815  16th  SUeet  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO 
815    16th   Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $519.60.     E.  (9)  $519.60. 

A  aeary,  GotUieb,  Steen  b  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Cabot  Corp..  Complex  Co.,  Copolymer 
Rubber  and  Chemical  Corp..  Dart  Industries. 
Inc  .  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company 
et  al.  " 

A  Cleary.  GottUeb,  Steen  it  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite' 3600. 
no   East   59th   Street,  New   York,   N.Y. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW.,    Washington.  DC. 

B.  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co..  Ltd.,  1-7 
OConnell   Street,   Sydney.   Australia. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     K.    (9)    $463.95. 

A.  WlUlam  T.  Cleary,  1126  16th  Street  NW  , 
Room  200.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  16th  Street  NW..  Room  200, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $240.      E.  (9)  $20. 

A  Earie  C.  Oements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Brands.  Inc..  245  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp  . 
Louisville,  Ky. 

E.    (9)    $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Meyers  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,   NY. 

E.    (9)    $50. 

A.  Earle  C,  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lorlllard,  200  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E    (»)    $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  ClemenU.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  R.  J  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Wlnaton- 
Salem,  N.C. 
K-    (9)    $50. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Totmcco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  4  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washine- 
ton.  DC.  ' 

B.  Avco  Corp  ,  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $45. 

A  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fln- 
i^y,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washiut'- 
ton.  D.C. 

B.  CNA  Insurance,  310  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Washine- 
lon.D.C. 

B.  National  BasketbaU  Players  Association. 
15  Columbus  Circle,  New  York   N  Y 

E.    (9)    $22.75. 

A  Larry  D.  Cllne,  1315  16  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

E.    (9)    $15.90 

A.  Coalition     for    a    National    Population 
Policy.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
D.   16)   $9,889.98.     E.  (9)   $726.98. 

A  Mr.  Jeffery  Cohelan.  Group  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetu 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (S)    $900. 

A.  David  Cohen.  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,250 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Conunlttee  of  American  Tanker  Ouners, 
Inc  .  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 

NY. 

A  William  J  Colihan,  Jr  .  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1211,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $600. 

A.  William  J.  Colley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.    (6)    $2,248.13.     E.    (9)    $768.24. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee. 1625  Eye  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $45. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $475. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  123  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (8)   $600.     B.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Bill  &  Edwards,  1625 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $400. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Bin  &  Edwards,  1625 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $300, 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
Eye    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
Eye    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,250.     E.   (9)   $525. 

A.  James  P.  CcriUns,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  4ad  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  111  Westminster  Street. 
Providence,  R.I. 

B.  Industricd  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, 111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
K.I. 

D.  (6)   $68.75. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo, 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Fi- 
nancing, c/o  Langdon  P.  Cook,  23  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D,  (8)  $150. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D.  (6)   $21,208.78.    E.  (9)  $31,281.91. 

A.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $832,560.18.     E.   (9)    $153,495.21. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $3,000,    E.  (9)  $122.13. 


A.  Raymond  P.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,   135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $160.     E.    (9)    $104.65, 

A.  James  T.  Conner,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, ll66-15th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC, 

B.  National    Agricultural    Chemicals    As- 
sociation. 

D.  (6)  $310.  E.  (9)  $118. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Chrysler  Corp.,  841  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $600.  E.  (9)  $396. 


A.  John  A.  Connor,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Associa- 
tion. 7S01  Wect)>ark  Drive,  McLean  Va 

D.  (6)  $6,360.  I.  (B)  $311.74. 

A.  Jack  T.  Conway,  3100  M  Street  NW, 
WadUagton,  TiXi. 

B.  OcMBon  Oanae,  2100  M  Btnet  HW, 
Washington.  D.C, 

D.  (6)   •1,350. 
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A.  Cook  &  Pranke  S.C,  660  East  Mason 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  Marshall  &  Haley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $2,248.13.     E.   (9)    $563.38. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $99.36. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  Suite  401,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  NJI. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $1J220.41. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Converse  Rubber  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Footwear  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.C 
Randy  Manufacture  Co.,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Unlroyal,  Inc..  Naugatuck.  Conn. 

E.  (9)   $2. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $4. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insxirers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $263. 


A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Pari,lcipation  In  Public  Plnanclng,  care 
of  Langdon  Cook,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  National  Association 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $826.     E.   (9)    $76. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1938  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $75. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas.  1812  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Hi. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

D.  (6)  $998.31.     E.  (9)  $998.31. 

A.  Baymond  L,  Courage,  Independent 
Natural  Oas  Association  of  America,  1860  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $300. 


A.  Covington  tt  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tocrt  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  MOIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plaza,  Mllwavikee,  Wis. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation,  7901    Westpark   Drive,   McLean,   Va. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1627 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1621  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glaverbel  (USA)  Inc.,  76  Plandome 
Road,  Manhasset,  N.Y. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

D.  (6)  $800.  E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Crean,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $2,125.     E.  (9)  $363. 

A.  Jay  Creswell,  802  South  Summerlln  Ave- 
nue, Orlando,  Pla. 

E.  (9)  $86.32. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  -12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  Suite  1001,  1160  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Tex'tUe  Manufactums  Insti- 
tute, 1601  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.   (S)   $1,600. 

A.  Crowell  ColUer  tt  M«/^m>n>n  inc.,  1701 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Dcm  Cur  lee,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 36  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (0)  $4,999,96. 

A.  John  T.  Cvuran,  906  16th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  906  16th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,999.99.     E.  (9)  $3,270.60. 

A.  WlUiam  Kay  Dalnes,  1166  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washingon,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  Tork,  N,T. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $60.48. 

A.  Rieliard  C.  Daillng,  1166  15th  Street 
NW.,  Wadilngton.  D.C. 

B,  J.  O.  Psnsey  OO.,  Ine.,  ISOl  Av«BU>  oC 
the  Americas,  Ifew  Totk,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     K.  (9)    $448.48. 
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A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  IliS.SO. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  ai. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  5S  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  «288.83. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Rlese  &  Jones, 
4200  Seattle  First  NaUoual  Bank  BuUdlng, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  Poet 
Office  Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska. 

E.  (9)  M,040,16. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza — No.  6200,  Chicago,  Dl. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  $118.13. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza— No.  6200.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (8)  $449.79.     E.(9)  $92.49. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza — No.  5200,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $11,860.64.     E.  (9)  $1,107.59. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza — No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
Box  1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $1,341.66.     E.  (9)   $186.60. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza— No.  5200.  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp..  ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  Dl. 

K.  (9)  $92.49. 

A.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Davis,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1133  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Assoclntlon  of  Manufacturers. 
D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  VS.A., 
1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis.  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association.  AFL-CIO.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFlr-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oulld  of  Prescription  Opticians,  Inc., 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Charles  W.  Day,  Washington  Staff,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Ml<ai. 
D.  (8)  $630.     E.  (9)  $370.75. 

A.  Phil  Dean  Associates,  Inc.,  271  North 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
oasters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $325.     E.   (9)   $75.98. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2261, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $148.45. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6j  $150. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associate.s.  Suite  711, 
RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  1689  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite  71 1 , 
RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
&  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association,  Hudson, 
Iowa. 

D.   (6)    $5,000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  RCA 
BiiUdlng,  1726  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Merger  Committee,  National  Basketball 
Association,  c  o  Abe  PoUin.  6101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C;  Merger  Conunlttee, 
American  Basketball  Association,  c/o  H. 
Wendall  Cherry.  601  Portland  Federal  Build- 
ing. 200  W.  Broadway,  Louisville.  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $3,500. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Padflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,665.     E.    (9)    $945.63. 

A.  George  S,  Dietrich,  Association  for 
Broadcast  Engineering  Standards,  Inc.,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Dillon,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Toro  Manufacturing  Corp.,  8111  Lj-ndale 
Avenue  South,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $35. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resoiirces,  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,320.54.     E.   (9)    $160.54. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marysville  Dam  Committee.  Post  Office 
Box  1560.  MarysviUe,  Calif. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Sacramento  Municipal  UUUty  District, 
Post  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $1,601.46.     B.   (9)    $61.46. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  815.  West  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,124.26.     E.    (9)    $44.26. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  .Mex- 
andrta  Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $38,107.0^    E.    (9)    $38,107.05. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  UAW.  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW.  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,277.25.     E.  (9)  $94,25. 


A.  James  P.  Doherty,  Group  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7,875.     E.    (9)    $1,810.57. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  KW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $244.83. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson.  Warner  Building  501 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
Building,  501  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,389  74.     E.  (9)  $320. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  and  Albertson.  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon, 
David  R.  Bradley.  News  Press  b  Gazette  Co., 
9th  and  Edmond  Streets.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs.  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Wsishlngton.  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  6th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle.  American  Optometric 
Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c  o 
M   L.  DeBolt,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $579.84.     E.   (9)   $553.75. 

A.  Rol)ert  H.  Doyle,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,281. 

A.  Franklin  B.   Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $105.     E.   (9)    $90. 

A.  William  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,162.52.     E.  (9) $100. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  R\ml  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  Association  of  OU  Pipe 
Lines.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

D.  (8)  $975. 
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A.  Roy  W.  Eaaley,  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecastera,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $89.04. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers   Association,   734 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $21.41.     E.    (9)    $33.69. 


A    Hope  Eastman,   1424   16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shinglon,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $7,939.10.     E.    (9)    $7,939.10. 

A.  Jaye  R.  Ediger,   1315   I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  .  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E,  (9)  $15,25, 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson.  956  N.  Monroe  Street. 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National     Association     for     Uniformed 
Services,  966  N.  Monroe  Street,  Arlington,  Va, 

D,    (6)  $1,250, 

A,  Macon  T.  Edwards,  Ring  Building,  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $165,     E,    (9)  $42.27. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc  . 
1900  L  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)    $250.      E.    (9)     $36,35. 

A,  John  Doyle  Elliott.  5500  Quincy  Street. 
Hyattsville.  Md, 

D.   (6)    $3,054,68,     E.    (9)    $3,176.29. 

A.  John  M,  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  DC. 

A,  Roy  Elson.  1771  N  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,200.     E.    (9)    $477.77. 

A.  Ely,  Bartlett,  Brown  &  Proctor,  225 
Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  Federal  Savings  Council. 
Inc.,  11   Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $5,483.      E.    (9)    $421,19. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,530.     E.   (9)    $5,326. 

A  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausaii.  2000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis. 

E,  (9)    $750. 

A,  Richard  W.  Emory,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Tlmoniuni  State  Pair  Grounds. 
Timonium.  Md, 

E,    f9)    $1,46. 

A,  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenvie 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  Barbell  Co.,  Inc., 
York,  Pa. 

D    (6)   $500. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  Yoit,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Erickson,  American  Retail 
Federation.  1618  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $80a 


A.  John  D.  Fagan.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $2,576.     E.   (9)  $22.50. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  Poet  Office  Box  2251. 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (8)    $73,966.95.     E.   (9)  $23,294.03. 

A,  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101- 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E     (9)   $3,750, 

A,  Fensterwald  &  Ohlhausen,  905  16lh 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)   $123.33. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  Eglinton 
Avenue  EASt,  Toronto  12,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $999.99.     E.    (9)    $31. 

A.  Francs  S.  Pilbey.  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO  817  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $4,794.64, 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D,    i6)    $39,     E,    (9)    $6. 

A,  Thomas  W.  Fink.  Ring  BuUding,  1200- 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  1228S,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D,    (6)  $345.     E.    (9)  $15. 

A,  James  W.  Finley,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  One  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $6,375.     E.   (9)  $30. 

A.  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  k  Hil- 
dreth,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers. 420  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Prank  U.  Fletcher.  Fletcher.  Heald, 
Rowell,  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  1228  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Foley.  National  Candy 
Wholesalers  Association.  Inc.,  1430  K  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)   $10. 

A.  Gene  N.  Fondren,  337  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co  .  210  North 
13th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D,   (6)   $1,025.     E.  (9)   $203.75. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D,   (6)    $500, 

A.  James  W.  Poristel,  1776  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,260.     E,    (9)    $356,23. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe.  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciaUon  of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,116.39. 


A.  William  C.  Foster,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  576,  Bcllevue,  Wash. 

D,   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)   $106.50. 

A.  William  C.  Poster,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.   16)    $4C0,     E,  (9)   $102,86. 

A,  Ronald  J.  FotUlB,  1140  Connecticut  -\ve- 
nue  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B,  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC, 

D,  (6)    $245. 

A,  John  G,  Pox.  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C. 

B  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)    $37.60. 

A,  Charles  L,  Prazier,  485  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Com- 
ing. Iowa. 

E,  (9)    $2,670,00. 

A.  R.  Prank  Prazier.  National  Broiler 
Council,  1155  Fifteenth  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D    (6)    $500,00. 

A  Robert  M,  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    1 6)    $4,500. 

A  James  O.  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washlngtor.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  Lea- 
gue. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $2,000.      E.    (9)    $2.50. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Han^whire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Devhs  Lake  Sioux  Tribe. 

E.  (9)   $14.34. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  i  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampehire  Ave.,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Box  168,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

E.    (9)    $2.27. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  <t  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal.  Idaho. 
D.    (6)    $700.     E.(9)    $14.38. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna.  N,  Mex, 
D.    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $4.60. 

A.  Fried,  FYank,  Harris  Shriver  b  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Community, 
Box  120.  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.    (6)    $62.50.     E.    (9)    $2.50. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  San  Carios  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos. 
Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $117.40.     E.  (9)  $2.27. 

A.  Fried.  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  k  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 
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B.  The  Slaseton  ji  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe, 
Sisseton,  8.  Dak. 
E.  (B)  $7.92. 

A.  PblUp  P.  Prledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Str««t 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

D.  (6)  MO. 

A.  Friends  Conunlttee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 246  2d  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  t26,538.     E.  (9)  •12,860. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frisby,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  One  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (0)    9250.     E.   (9)   $681.00. 

A.  Prank  W.  Prisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virglna  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virglna  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Prosh,  Lane  and  Edson,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Bernard  Puchs,  60  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Residents  & 
Interns,  Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $49.25. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (8)  $275. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co..  Columbus,  G*. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vance  Sanders  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Federated  Investors.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  and  Fidelity  Management  &  Research 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  James  E.  GafBgan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $138.45.     E.    (9)    $20.50. 

A.  William  B.  Oardlner,  1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   $5,625. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $2,03340. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Oarstang,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $2.75. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington, 
Va. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   («)   $66880.     E.   (9)   $68«JS. 


A.  WUllsm  T.  Glbb.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  Yoi*,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $29.29.     E.   (9)   $3.18. 

A.  Arthur  P,  Oildea,  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  Thee  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio 

A.  Vance  M.  Gilmer,  Shell  Oil  Co  .  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1  Shell  Plara.  Houston, 
Tex. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Dave  Givens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 916  Nashville  Trust  Building.  Nash- 
ville, Temi. 

D.    (6)    $4,625.     E.    (9)    $1,134.51. 

A.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenvie,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,450.     E.    (9)    $2,450. 

A.  Glassie.  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5.     E.   (9)   $1.30. 

A.  Glassie,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.    (9)    $5.84. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co..  Wayne.  N  J. 
D.   (6)   $154.     E.   (9)   $27.75. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  CouncU.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.    (6) $5,325.48. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  .Associates  Ltd  .  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Plortstfi'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  W.  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $11,395.35.    E.  (9)  $6,316.48. 


A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.  (9)   $125. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP.  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $382.50.    E.  (9)  $305.10. 

A  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 611  Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

E.  (9)   $1,069.29. 

\.  Dale  Greenwood,  Washington  Railroad 
Association,  302  Hoge  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $1,197.50. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co  ,  345  Park  Avenue   New 

York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  Twentieth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  Twentieth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,068.75.    E.  (9)  $55.55. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 

D  |6)  $9.999  98.     E.  (9)  $386.40. 


1    MlW 


A  Fred  J.  Grelner,  Evaporated  Ml>*  As- 
sociation, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  John  F  Griner,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  400  First  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)     $10,046.40.      E.    (9)     $2,294.79. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ingtoH,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $10.585  57. 

.\  James  J.  Giidinas,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harry    P.    Guenther,    1015    18th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Ben   Gulll.   2000   K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National    Automobile   Dealers   Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    t6)$1.682.70.      E.    (9)     $925. 

A.  R.   William   Habel,    1771   N   Street   NW'., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $2,880."    E.    (9)    $423.59. 

A.  Robert  J.  Habenlcht,  1400  South  Joyce 
Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc.,  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive.  Richmond,  Va. 

D  (6)  $300.     E. (9)  $250. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $350.72. 


A.  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,   111   West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $2,490.74. 
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A.  John  F.  Hall,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E    (9)  $5,953.89. 

A  Keith  Halllday,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halliday,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $2,750.     E.   (9)   $24.89. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted.  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  201  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue   NE.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,166.68. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCare  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee,  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $990.     E.  (9)   3446. 

A  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.      E.    (9)    $29.91. 

A.  Edward  F.  Harding.  140  New  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

D.  (6)  $102.     E.  (9)  $367.78. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlngs.  Jr  ,  144  Wentworth 
-Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
1444  Wentworth  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  R, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 
B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $208.65. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E    (9)  $10.75. 

A  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co.,  301  East 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D    (6)  $69.     E. (9)  $69. 

A.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  Suite  640,  Warner 
Building,  13th  and  E.  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111. 

D.  (6)  $825.     E.  (9)  $411.28. 


A.  WlUlam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $81. 


A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Council   of  Parmer   Coopera- 
\ys.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6|    $300.     E.    (9)    $189.99. 

A.  Walter  D.  Harris,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
N^rth    Dearborne    Street,    Chicago,    111. 

D.  (6)  $1,987.50.     E.  (9)  $500.63. 

A.  Dennis  E.  Hart,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $996.55.      E.    (9)    $15.28. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,605.60. 

A  Clifford  J.  Harvison,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,565.25.     E.   (9)    $703.81. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)     $1,286.50.      E.    (9)     $1,460.75. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6J    $2,544.     E.    (9)    $671.15. 

A.  Hays  k  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D,   (6)    $11,073.35.     E.    (9)    $11,073.35. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc..  20  E 
Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $875.     E.    (9)   $889,45. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Walter  G.  Held,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmig.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Henry,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6)  $113.75.      E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennellv,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)    $503.06. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $6,420.     E.    (9)    $278.84. 

A.  M.  F.  Hicklln.  720  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  720  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  (9)  $1,403.25. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)  $92.49. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgginbotham.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.      E.    (9)   $404.15. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr.,  720  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington,  DC. 

B,  Unemployment    Benefit    Advisors,    Inc., 
D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $2,000. 

A.  James  J.  HUl.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hinton,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $2,100.     E.    (9)    $753.98. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $400. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

D.    (6)  $900.     E.    (9)  $195. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Holley,  1835  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $750.     E..(9)  $5,840. 
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A.  Jotin  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Aaaocl*tlon, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW^  Wasbington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  American  PYozen  Pood  Institute,  019 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $100. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  53d  Street, 
WeBtem  Springs,  111. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 

D.  (6)  $719.60. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allst&te  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1226  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  ni. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $8,250.     E.    (9)    $2,002.30. 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc., 
2720  Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $7,600.     E.    (9)    $428.50. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Multl-Dlvlslon 
Co..  Ill  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerk  International  Association. 
APL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,825.     E.  (9)  $1,239.39. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  First  Mortgage  Investors.  401  41st  Street, 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $17.05. 

A.  Prank  N.  Ikard.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  Room  808. 
135  East  Eleventh  Place.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association.  Room  808, 
135  East  Eleventh  Place.  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $3,184.50.     E.   (9)    $1,547.30. 

A.  Imports  Committee  of  Tube  Division. 
Electronic  Industrial  Association,  2001  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $630.     E.  (9)  $630. 

A.  INA  Corp..  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFIr-CIO 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $7,712.25.     E.   (9)   $7,712.25. 

A.    Institute    for    Rapid    Transit,    1612    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (0)  $100. 


A.  International  AsGociation  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

E.(9)    $8,845.10. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  217-19  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

E.  (9)  $3,731.49. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $17,002.84. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street   NW.,  Washington,   DC. 
E.    (9)    $2,127.92. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc  .  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Saint  Paul, 
Minn. 

D.    (6)     $8,745.07.      E.     (9)     $8,268.24. 

A.  William  E.  IsaerT.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Automobile  Asscclatlon,  1712 
O  Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW..   Washington,  DC. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A  Charles  E  Jackson,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  C  Jackson,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,750.     E.    (9)    $150.76. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson.  1819  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners,  1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue    NW..    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Assoclatlcn, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $195. 


A.    Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1G34  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Supervis- 
ors. Po6t  Office  1924,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $8,06125.     E.    (9)    $46.10. 

A.  Philip  P.  Jehle.  300  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  1500 
Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $910,00. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  Mad- 
ison Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morris- 
town,  N.J. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (6)    $825. 

A,  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  aOO 
Biilkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Oblo. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Onion  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D     (6)    84,093  43.      E.    (9)    $379  70. 

A.  Spencer  A  Johnson,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (6)    J300. 

A  Charlie  W.  Jcnes,  lOOC  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Man -Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  H.  Daniel  Jones  III.  Suite  1001.  1150  17th 
St,  NW.,  W:ishlnKton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tu'e.  Inc  ,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 

D.  (G)    $115.      E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  L,  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.-hington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 

E.  (91    $25,37. 

A.  Oliver  H.  Jones,   1125   15th   Street   KW 
Wa.shln^on,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D     (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $11,316. 

A.  Phillip  E.  Jones.  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  US.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1156  15th 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple,  Fre- 
mont. Mich. 

B.  Oerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich. 

D.  (6)    $330.      E.    (9)    $145. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd.  Jr..  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW. 

A  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H.  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place. 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,    700   North   Rush    Street.   Chicago. 

m. 

E.  (9)    $1250. 

A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Centro  Azucarero  Paraguavo. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW..    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Sea-Born  Corp..  3421  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Chicago  HI. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
and  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more. Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agriculture 
Society,  Inc  ,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md. 

E.  (9)    $1.46. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1825  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired  OlBcers  Association,  1625  Eye 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $848. 
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A.  William  J.  Keating,  600  Polger  Build- 
ing, 725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Orain  &  Feed  Anoclatlon,  600 
Polger  Building.  725  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $30. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  th« 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Superior  OH  Co..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  OH  k  Refining  Co.  (A  Delawaire 
Corp.) .  Post  Office  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $11.48. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1618  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $710. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.      E.    (9)    $9,561.32. 

A.  Francis  A.  Kelly.  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1785 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $4,449. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  George  Kelm,  One  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
Box  1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $1,341.66.    £.   (9)   $186.60. 

A.  R.  G.  Kendall.  Jr..  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.   (6)   $430.     E.   (9)   $484.52. 

A.  Edward  P.  Kenehan,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  PM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $833.32. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  420  Cafrltz  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $264.20. 


A.  Charles  L.  King,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Llf«  Convention,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $96. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $737.10.     E.  (9)   $26.02. 

A.  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Klmmel,  1715  25th  Street. 
Rock  Island.  111. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E    (9)    $154.28. 

A  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $2,344.88.     E.   (9)   $441.76. 

A.  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaffetz.  Mas- 
ters &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Herbert  C.  Kirsteln,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,560.     E.  (9)  $576.07. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylv.  ..  A  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

D.     (6)     $380.70.     E.     (9)     $408.69. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $575. 

A.Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co  ,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr..  409  La  Salle  Build- 
ing. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietor  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates,  111. 

D.  (6)   $lj250.     E.  (9)   $66.69. 


A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $92.03. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,   1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)    $876.     E.   (9)    $150. 


A.  James  P.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,400.     E.    (9)    $669.18. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW„  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $130. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1315  leth  Street  NW., 
Washlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $38.75. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  Jr..  1900  South  Eads 
Street.  Box  836.  Crystal  City.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Parmer  EHected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street.  Box 
836  Crystal  City,  Arlington,  Va. 

E.    (9)    $4.60. 


A.  Komlners,  Port,  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  500 
Tower  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lykes  Broe.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  Ccm- 
merce  Building.  Poet  Office  Box  63068.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Pacific  Par  East  Line,  Inc..  One 
Embarcadero  Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $12,468. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody.  Jr.,  1725  Eve  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.    (6)    $4,071.50.     E.    (9)    $1,463.21. 

A.  Howard  R.  Koven  and  Abe  Fortas,  208 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111.,  and  Canal 
Square,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Loeb,  Rhoades  *■  Co..  42  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  June  Kysilko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $137.75. 

A.  Germaine  Krettek.  110  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  James  S.  Krzyminskl,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $731.25.     E.   (9)    $9.29. 


A.  William  J.  Kuhfuss,  225  West  Touhy 
Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $938.     E.  (9)  $92.03. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,072.     E.    (9)  $953.50. 

A.  Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America.  APL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $12,145.08. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.    (6)   $13,333.86.     E.   (9)    $8,213. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarclno,  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $6,250.02.     E.   (9)   $38.25. 

A.  Lake  Carriers  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $200. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $250. 
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A.  Asger  P.  Langlykke,  1013  Sye  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  006  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  APL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)  (646.19. 

A.  Glenn  T  Lashley,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  DiUard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •3,000.     E.  (9)  (525. 

A.  Hugh  C.  Laxighlln,  6153  Garden  Road, 
Maumee.  Ohio. 

B.  Owens-Ill Inols,  P.O.  Box  1036,  Toledo 
1,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   •11.75a     E.  (0)   •1,311.06. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurents.  7206  Reservoir  RoAd, 
Springfield,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va. 

D.  (6)  •1,950. 

A.  Donald  P.  Lavanty,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
M.  L.  DeBolt.  Box  605.  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)    »56880.     B.    (9)    (474.96. 

A.  William  Lazaras,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Wn.shlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  »770. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  230  Southern  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  •267.84. 

A  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  »2,198.     E.  (9)  $2,505.64. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  }160. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,749.98. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  A  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,    DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc..  1101  17th 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co..  2401  Crow-Canyon 
Road.    San   Ramon,    Calif. 

A.  Steven  H.  Lesnlk,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  4750 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    •675. 


A^Leva,  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op-         A.  Clawnoe    T.    Lundqutet,    482a    TUden 
penhelmer.    815    Connecticut    Avenue    NW.,     Street  NW.,  Wartilngton  D  C 

D.    (6)    •l.OOO.     E.    (9)    •43.30. 


M 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    (1,000. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225    19th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

D.    (6)    •4,500.      E.    (9)    •1,200. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    •4,480.92.      E.    (9)    •4.480.92. 

A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU.  Hart.  Duncan,  Dafoe 
k  Krause.  Ninth  Floor.  Loyalty  Building. 
Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   •6.700.     E.  (9)   •1,598.44. 

A.  Lindsay.  Nahstcdl,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensati<Mi  Com- 
mittee. Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Max- 
imum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    •103J26.     E.   (9)    (8. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  RetaU  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFI^-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wasnlngton, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,825.     E.    (9)    $725.06. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite   1010.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    •288.75.     E.    (9)    jnCia. 

A.  Ira  S.  Loss,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Blake  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  Blake 
Building,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washlnpton,  D  C. 

D.    (6)    »1,500.     E.   (9)    •aSO. 

A.  James  P.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse   Electric   Corp..   Westlrg- 

house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    •200. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,050. 

A.  Wilbxir  C.  Lowrey,  Suite  300,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  One  Shell  Plaza,  Post 
Office  Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)    $500. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co..  4750 
North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  Hi. 

E.  (9)  $1,350.00. 

A.  Milton  P.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


D.   (6)   $800. 

A.  WUllam  George  Lunsford.  346  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washlntrton 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,609. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Streeet  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)    $4,233.60.     E.   (9)    •205.68. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  and  L  Building, 
Sacramento,   Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  llth 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  •988.62. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1730  North  L>Tin 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  1730 
North   Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  •OSO.     E.  (9)  •1392.46. 

A  Joseph  V.  Machugh,  225  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America.  Room 
390.  National  Press  Building.,  14th  and  F 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association.  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    •6,250.     E.    (9)    ^597.46. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Read.  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,871.81.     E.   (9)    •106.30. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co  .  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2201.      E.  (9)  $22.01. 


A.  Man -Made  Filjer  Producers  Association, 
lv-c_.  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  As.soclatlon, 
Inc  .  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  W^a.-ih- 
inerion.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  As- 
soclaUon,  324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Rodney   W.   Markley.   Jr..   815   Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
B  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  M. 

A,  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  640  Investment  Build* 
ing.,  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur« 
ance  Agents  640  Investment  Buldlng,  1611  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $8,905.85. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retread««  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  I<W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   »«72.     B.   (9)    $16. 

A.  Marshall  &  Dsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall.  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SB.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $159.32.     E.    (9)    •127.95. 

A.  Maryland  State  Pair  k  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium,  Md. 

E.  (9   $1.46. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)$100. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Poet  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  Guy  B.  Maserltz,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Associates  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $59.46.     E.   (9)   $3.45. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  603,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFLr-CIO.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  603,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,499.91.     E.    (9)    $660. 


A.  P.  H.  ICathews,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SB.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Aaeoeiatlon  of  American  Ballroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  »355.     E.  (9)  ^79.06. 

A.  Charles  D.  Iilatthews,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, O.C. 

D.    (6)    ^435.     E.    (9)    ^423.55. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    »3.964.     E.    (9)    •276.67. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washlngtoh,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (APL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Rocul,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (6)  •6,430.     E.  (9)  »470. 

A.  WUllam   C.  McCamant,   1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (•)     - 


A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employes  Council,  ATL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $3,082.27. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf-Western  Industries.  Inc.,  One  Gulf- 
Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $544.30. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $44.33. 

A.  McClure  k  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service,  Inc.,  3308 
Tulane  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  (9)  $50.97. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.    E.  (9)  $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $399.80.     E.  (9)   $156.56. 

A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,    1100   Ring 

Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $475. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain,  40  East  Broadwav, 
Butte.  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte.  Mont 

E.  (9)    $85.68. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry.  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  ,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlin,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployes, 12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    $7,080. 

A.  Myles  P.  McGrall,  1825  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co  ,  Midland,  Mich. 


A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,   220  East   42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $560.     E.   (9)   $187.04. 

A.  Darrell  V.  McGraw.  Jr  ,  Shepherdstown, 
W.  Va. 

B.  Conunvmlty  Action  Strategy  Team,  403 
11th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $200. 

A.  Clarence    M.    Mcintosh,    Jr.,    400    First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   »l.e50.10. 

A.  Graham   N.    McKelvey.    1437    K    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  988. 


A.  WUllam  P.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $2.80. 

A.  Teresa  D.  McLaughlin,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $300.      E.  (9)  $2,739. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1616  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A..  1615 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (9)    $175. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Stree* 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington 
Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $930.     E.   (9)    $480. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    1 6)    $238.83.     E.    (9)    •10.87. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeUl.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    »2.000.     E.   (0)    •804.04. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley.  Easterwood  k  Losch, 
910   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  13  South  12th 
Street,  PhUadelphia.  Pa.;  Great  Lakes  Dredge 
&  Dock  Co..  238  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chi- 
cago, ni.:  Dunbar  k  Sullivan  Dredging  Co., 
2312  Buhl  BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    <6)    •5,150.     E.    (0)    •1,081.72. 

A.  Medical -Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  Mew  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)   •1,888.99.     E.  (0)   $1,037.10. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   812,100. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   ^40.20.     E.   (9)    $2.04. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1425  K  Street  NW  , 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  Bast  Forty- 
Second  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  ^4.500.     E.  (9)  %Sii. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  George  F.  Meyer,  Jr..  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,010. 

A.  Larry  L.  Meyer,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $710. 

A.  James  G.  Michaux,  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fedentad  Department  Stac«B,  Inc.,  222 

West  Seventh  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.  (6)  $500. 
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A.  MUlw  &  Chevalier,  1700  PemLBylvanla 
Avenue.  NW.,  Waehlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Bank  of  Montreal,  2  Wall  Street,  Mew 
York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  »4.71. 

A.  Miller  tc  Chevalier.   1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  45  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   •5,000.     E.   (9)    M.71. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washlnglx>n.  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  08  William  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  »5.000.     E.  (9)  (4.71. 

A.  A.  Stanley  Miller,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Waabington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  >100. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)   $196.  E.   (9)   $119.63. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Oulf    Intracoastal    Canal    Association, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $262.50.     E.    (9)    $26.94. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Texas  Qulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $225.     E.   (9)   $133.40. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1816  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $5,749.98.     E.    (9)    $1,355.34. 

A.  Hermon  I.  Miller,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Pennsylvania  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Turkey     Federation,     Mount 
Morris,  ni. 


B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL^CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $669.52. 


A.  Joe  D.  Miller.  536  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)    $875. 

A.  Luman  O.  Miller.  912  Falling  Building 
Portland;  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Failing 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)   $1,194.22. 

A.  Jack  MUls,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  John  O.  Mohay,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $312.50. 

A.  O.  Merrill  Moody.  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washlugton.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $62.70.     E.    (9)    $198J4. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  O.  William  Moody.  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street. 
Richmond,  Va. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Civil  Airlift. 
D.    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $141.02. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy,  Abrams  &   Haddock, 

B.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  M.  Morris,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Room  804,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.   (9)   $374.41. 

A.  James  G.  Morton,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)    $50. 

A.  Jack  Moskowitz,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9>   $102.73. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co..  2223  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Motor  Conomerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington.  Ky. 

E.  (9)   $83.63. 

A.  William  O.  Mullen,  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  New^aper  Association ,  491 
National   Press    Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

E.    (9)    $158.36. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc.,  Rahway.  N  J. 
D   (6)    $400. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $654.08.     E.  (9)   $761.08. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $185. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter.  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washin°1^n,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $812.49.     E.   (9)    $37.74. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,657.49.     E.   (9)    $78.67. 


A.  John  J.  Nangle,  Suite  812,  1626  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $586. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmith.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. N.J. 

D.   (6)   $41.25.     E.  (9)   $182.35. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D.  (6)  $95.50.     E.  (9)  $95.50. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As.so- 
clatlon.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $523.50.     E.    (9)    $523.50. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

D.    (6)    $25,858.39.     E.    (9)    $4,866.64. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $1,500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment, 475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,323.57.     E.    (9)    $7,865.57. 

A.  National  Association  of  Former  Elected 
Committeemen.  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836.    Arlington.   Va. 

D.    (6)    $35.41.     E.    (9)    $36.41. 

A.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $600. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Inc.,  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $12,754.79. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $785,281.08.     E.    (9)    $33,498.85. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $1,922.68.     E.    (9)    $1,922.68. 

A.  National  Association  of  PIumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $8,243.52.     E.    (9)   $8,243.52. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $35,000.     E.   (9)   $25,614.91. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
HI. 

E.  (9)  $13,697.44. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.   (6)  $10,846.54.     E.   (9)  $2,603.04. 

A.  National    Broiler    CouncU,    1166    16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $600. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  90th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $563,003.60.     E.   (9)  $6,171.66. 
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A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $453,«&3.71.     B.    (0)  $9,709.66. 

A.  National  Cotton  Council  <rf  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $18,652.90.     E.    (9)    $13,552.90. 

A.  National   Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)  $14,464.91.     E.   (9)   $14,034.67. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $567.     E.    (9)   $627.76. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  StiJdy  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $833.34.      E.    (9)  $162.24. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 8379  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.   National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $282,466.81.     B.  (9)  $17,158.70. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $12,149.33.     E.  (9)  $13,637.97. 

A.  National  Grain  tc  Feed  Association.  600 
Folger  Building.  725  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1414230.89.     E.   (9)   $10,750. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  III. 

B.  (9)  $1,070.76. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc..  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $15,427.68.     E.  (9)   15338.61. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
AssoclaUon.  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $461.94.     £.  (9)  $1.M3.04. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
AssoclaUons,  laOO  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,291.56.     E.  (9)  $1,160. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,442.85.     E.   (9)    $2,443.66. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc..  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $4,258.59.     E.  (9)  $4,258.59. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $7,688.42.     E.  (9)   $7,688.42. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $801.10. 

A.    National    Patent    Council,    1236    19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409.  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $6310.     B.  (9)  $750. 


A.     National     Rehabilitation     Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $1,623.      E.  (9)  $1,325. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.    <9)    $2,662.62. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $12,500.     E.    (9)    $11,700. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $956. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $859.19.     E.    (9)    $859.19. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  111. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $10,510.     E.   (9)    $5,122.04. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building. 
Salt  Lake  Otty,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $4,186.62.     E.  (9)  $363.37. 

A.  The  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Import - 
Bxport  Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $10,650.     E.   (9)    $7,421.25. 

A.  NBA  Players  Association,  15  Columbus 
Circle,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,873.78.     E.    (9)    $3,873.78. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1531.     E.   (9)   $31.60. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Post 
Office  Box  800,  Roeemead.  OalU. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $90.46. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr..  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1125  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,266. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
A  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washing^ton,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)   $180.30. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins.  908  Colorado  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

O.  (6)   $1,656.25.     E.  (9)   $322.21. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  360  West 
Terra  Ootta  Aveniie,  Crystal  Lake,  111. 
D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,650. 

A.  F,  Clayton  Nicholson,  Bos  15.  Route  1, 
HenryvlUe,  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co  ,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.   (6)   $1,929.01.     E.  (9)   $529.01. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Postal  Workers 
Union.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,716.79.     E.  (9)  $472.97. 

A.  NL  Industries.  Inc..  Ill  Brofulway.  New 

York,  NY. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble.  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $76.56. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  loe  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy   Chase   Circle,   Washington,    DC. 

D.    (6)    $650. 

A.  Daniel  J.  O'Callaghan,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $218.75. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thcmias,  Walters  A 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  466 
LEnfant  Plaza  West  SW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $130. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  A 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc..  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $112. 

A  Raymond  D.  O'Connell,  400  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1634  Bye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $416. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1129  20th  Street 
NW..  Washlngtac,  D.C. 

B.  National  CDoncU  of  FamMr  Ooopcra- 
Uvea.  113i  aotb  Street  NW..  WaahUwton.  D.C. 

D.  («)   $3a99S8.     B.  (9)   tM.??. 

A.  John  A.  ODotmell.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   »300. 

A.  John  A.  O'Domiell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute,  Poet  Office 
Box  B78,  Manila.  Philippines. 

D.    (6)    9500.     E.    (9)    $2£0. 

A.  Jane  OGrady,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    »4, 109.98.     E.    (9)    $1,191.36. 

A.  Richard  C.  GHare,  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Mr.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  500  Polger  Building, 
726  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Peed  Association, 
600  Polger  Building,  726  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $43.95.     E.    «9)    $3. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wastiington 
DC. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Omasta.  1315  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc  .  1315 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $22.50. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'NeiH,  Jr .  Tlie  American 
Bankers  Association,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $148.45. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing 
ton,  D.C. 

D.    (6j    $185. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  DlstUled  Splrlte  Institute.  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  George  P.  Parrlsh.  West  Virginia  Rail- 
road Association,  Post  Office  Box  7,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Plorlda  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rxiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
■oclation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $190.32. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boating  Induatry  AaKWlatlon,  883  North 
Michigan  Avsnue,  Chloago,  Dl.;  National  Aa- 
aodatloa  of  Snglne  &  Boat  Manufaotureiv, 
•37  StMUBboat  Boad,  Onenvloli,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $760. 


A.  Patton,  Blow.  Verrill,  Brand  ft  Boggs. 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Americaa  Sugar  Council,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,126.     E.   (9)    $1,475.52. 

A.  Patton,  Blow.  Verrill.  Brand  &  Boggs 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 1400  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Patton,  Blow.  VerrUl,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co  ,  100  Bloomlngdale  Road 
White  Plains.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $300. 

A,  Patton,  Blow.  Verrill.  Brand  &  Boggs 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $650. 

A.  Patton,  Blow.  Verrill.  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200   17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Pleas- 
antviUe  NY. 

D.   (6)    $650. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln.  Gore.  Cladouhos  8z 
Lambert.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washine- 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  217-19  North  Sixth  Street 
Lafayette.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $2,177.50. 

A.  Pennzoll  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $7,842.80. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  Houston, 
Tex. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CargiU  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  RJI.A.  Telephone  Association. 
715  Cargill  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,728.40. 

A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washlngton,D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    $2,825. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $275.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Bruce  E.  PhiUlps.  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $640. 

A.  James  P.  Pinkney,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,501.13.     E.  (9)  $35.64. 
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A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  Texaco,  Inc.,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  136  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $1,460. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M.  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $7,438.33.     E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  George  G.  Potts,  640  Investment  BuUd- 
Ing   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  BuUding  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  S4,613.40. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman.  Polls 
910  17th  Street  NW„  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $21.20. 

A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc..  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washlnc- 
ton,  DC. 

A.  William  I.  Powell,  iioi  I6ih  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  As.soclatlon  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

E    (9)  $14.05. 

A.  Cariton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkwav 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.  (6)  $570.      E.  (9)  $27.64. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  SUtes  Savings  and  Loan  League 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago   111 

D.  (6)  $475. 

.^.  William  H.  Press,  Metropolitan  Wa.shlng- 
ton  Board  of  Trade.   1129  20th  Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $10,500. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.  (6)    $250. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  1414  30th  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite 
750.  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $533.11. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)    $818.48.     E.    (9)    $818.48. 

A.  Pulp  k  Paper  Machinery  Manufacturers' 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Room 
910,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $630.     E.   (9)    $630. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  6025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlneton 
DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,260. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  Rout*  1,  Box  109, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

D.   (6)   $76.36.     E.   (9)   lie.TB. 
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A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn.  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Belize  City, 
British  Honduras. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Compania  Azucarera  Valdez,  S.A..  So- 
ciedad  Agricola  e  Industrial,  San  Carlos,  Gua- 
yaquil, Ecuador. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Quiiui.  Arthur  Lee  Quinn. 
723   Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama. 
Compania  Azucarera  la  Estrella,  S.A.,  and 
Azucarera  Nacional  S.A.,  Panama  -  City, 
Panama. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qviinn.  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn. 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Quinn,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing, 
ton,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $2,222.      E.    (9)  $523.89. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $296.16. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $38.25.     E.    (9)  $6.34. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Atkins,  Kroll  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  417  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  FYanclsco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Island  Equipment  Co.,  3300  Northeast 
Yeon  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.    (6)  $900.     E.    (9)  $179.74. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stlmson  Lumber  Co.  and  Miller  Red- 
wood Co.,  315  Pacinc  Building,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

D.   (6)  $250. 


A.  Railway  Progress   Institute,   1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $10,752.     E.    (9)    $10,752. 

A.  G.   J.   Rauschenbach,    Communications 
Satellite  Corp. 

B.  Conununicatlons    Satellite     Corp.,    950 
LEnfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $875.     E.   (9)    $735. 

A.  William   W.   Rayner,    1701    North   Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Crowell    Collier    and    Macmlllan,    Inc., 
1701   North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Instltuta,  Inc.,  3730 
Des  Plalnas  ATenue,  Des  Plalnes,  lU. 
X.   (9)   $7,938.60. 


A.  David  J.  Reedy,  1517  Virginia  Street, 
Downers  Grove,  HI. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6860  S.  Har- 
lem Avenue.  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  A.  Reilly.  Esq..  Kenyon  &  Kenyon. 
RelUy  Carr  &  Chappin,  59  Maiden  Lane,  New 

York'  N.Y. 
£.    (9)    $25. 

A.  Delos  W.  Rentzel,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokle,  111. 

A.  William  M.  Requa,  732  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico.,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  United 
States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $755.     E.    (9)    $251. 

A.    Retired   Officers   Association,    1625    Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $4,281. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Warner 
Building,  13th  and  E  Streets,  Washingtan, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,174.     E.    (9)    $12,168.92. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $60.     E.    (9)    $36. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1130  17lh  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $625. 

A.  James  W.  Richards.  Standard  Oil  (Indi- 
ana) .  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,513.99.     E.    (9)    $13.58. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  LotUslana  Railroads,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell.     723     Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell.     723     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Rosalie  Rlechman.  120  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  1  North  13th  Street.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Miss  Rebekah  Rivers,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $70. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach.  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Sireet  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.50. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robbins,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Coojjerative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $55. 

A.  Donald  L  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank,  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $656.25. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association.  609 
South  Grand   Avenue,  Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

D. (61  $750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Sireet 
NW.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  J.  Romlg,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Blake  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routler,  American  Life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago   Avenue,   Chicago,   111. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corporation,  3250  South 
West  Third  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $5,600.     E.   (9)   $41.62. 

A.  Elbert  C.  Rudasill.  American  Optomet- 
ric  Association.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  M.  L.  DeBolt.  O.D..  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.    (61    $120.60.     E.    (9)    $114.65. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  Post  Office  Box  12285. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $2,253.78.     E.   (9)    $294.35. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc..  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $729.11. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1555  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,    1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $1,060.12. 
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A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.   15  Union  Square.  New   York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (6)    9960. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $000. 

A.  Ella  Marlce  Ryan,  duty  by  attorney. 
E.  M.  Ryan,  Consultant,  Logos  Bldg.,  3620 
South   27th   Street,   Arlington,   Va. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $150. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  Machlulata  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Internationa'.  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,137.50.     E.(9)    $480. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  500  Title  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco;  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Mobil  OU  Corp.. 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
Union  OU  Co..  Gulf  OU  Corp..  aU  of  Los 
Angeles;  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Midland, 
Tex. 

A.  Sachs,  Greenebaum,  Frohlich  ti  Tayler, 
839   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street. 
Muncle,  Ind. 

D.   (8)    $720.     E.   (9)    $18.95. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $«.ia4.     E.  (9)  $5,913.45. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.(9)    $130.50. 

A.  Eric  P.  Schenin,  1225  19th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  Coimcil,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  MercentUe 
Bank  and  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baftlmore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum.  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonlum.  Md. 

E.   <9)   $1.46. 

A.  A.  Cleve  Schneeberger.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokie,  ni. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley.  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.     E.   (9)    $3,058.81. 

A.  Millard  SchiUberg,  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Uquor  Stores  Association.  Inc.. 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.  (8)  $225.     E.  (9)  $16. 

HUliard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Washington.  D.C.  BetaU  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washlne- 
ton.  DC. 

D.   («)    $555.     q.   (9)    $70. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  The  National  Grange,  1816  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $5,000. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  ft  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Jefferson   PUot  Corp.,   Post   Office    Box 
21008,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

A.  Earl    W.   Sears.   Post   Office   Box    12285, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Poet  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6 1    $125.      E.    (9)    $4.93. 

A.  Ronald   C.   Secley,    1357    Nicolet    Place. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  Estate   of   Bert   N.    Adams.    Mrs.   Emma 
Giambaldi.   George  Hallingby  et  al. 

E.  (9)    $149.10. 

A.  William  M.  Segall.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The    Carpet    and    Rug    Institute,    Poet 
Office  Box  2048,  Dal  ton,  Ga. 

D.    (6)    $950.     E.    (9)    $2630. 

A.  Stanton   P.    Sender.    1211    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Se.irs,   Roebucli   &   Co.,   925   South   Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll.  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Newspaper    Association.    491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $182.40. 

A.  Robert    L.    Shafer,    1700    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pfizer    Inc.,   235   East   42d   Street,    New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $720.      E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes.  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley,   1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co..  El  Paso.  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $4,377.75.     E.    (9)    $815.18. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge.  Barr 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co  .  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY. 


A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
C'jmmon wealth  Building,  Plttsbtu-gh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $5,464.     E.   (9)    $3,614.76. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,075. 

A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association.  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  16th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $992.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shipman,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza.  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee.  217  West  First 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $10,970.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
HI  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.      E.    (9)    $4. 

A.  fi..  Z.  Shows,  806  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
iiigton.  DC. 

B    Avionics  Communication  Systems  Inc., 
Subsidiary    of    Mechanical    Technology    Inc 
Latham,  NY. 

A.  Sidney  &  Austin,  1625  I  Street.  NW . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I    Street    NW..    Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Davlu  SUver.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ir.gton,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775 
K  Street.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $56.     E.  (9)  $61.32. 

A.  Lana  H.  Slm.>.  S.  C.  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 1003  Security  Federal  Building.  Colum- 
bia. S.C. 

D.    (6)    $75  68.     E.    (9)    $101.73. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk.  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cieary.    Gottlieb.    Steen    ft    Hamilton. 

1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cieary.      Gottlieb,     Steen.     HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  Phillips  Petroletun  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Phillips  Petroletun  Co.,  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla. 

A.  WlUiam  L.  Slayton,  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Smathers  and  Merrlgan.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $502.33. 

A.  Smathers  and  Merrlgan.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Horse  CouncU.  Inc.,  177G  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $C.250.      E.    (9)    $796.69. 

A.  Donald  E.  SmUey.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hiunble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (A  Delaware 
Corp).  Poet  Office  Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $68711. 

A  T.  W.  Smllev,  135  E.  11th  Place,  Chicago, 
111. 

B  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  135  East 
11th  Place,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.    (6)    $3.18450.      E.    (9)    $1.54730. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  ft  Associates  Ltd  ,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E     (9)    $103.80. 

A.  Robert  William  Smith.  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Washington  Staff.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $375.     E.    (9)    $245.90. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.'s,  2511  East  46th  Street,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
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A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  Washington  StafT, 
Ford  Moitor  Co..  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)   $1,950.     E.   (9)    $839.85. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
8E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
Ii  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $119.46.     E.   (9)    $126.50. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Assn..  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $183. 

A.  Edward  P.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,013. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Poet  Office  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,609.75.     E.  (9)    $6,842.20. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  Nevada  Railroad  As- 
sociation,   1    EJast    First    Street,    Reno,    Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association.  1  East 
First.  St..  Reno.  Nev.;  Southern  Pacific  Trans- 
portation Co..   Western  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $1,008.93. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  Electrical 
Workers.  330  S.  Wells  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)    $1,999.80. 

A.  James  M.  Souby,  Jr.,  224  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  lii. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association.  224  Union 
Station  Building.  Chicago.  lil. 

A.  William  W.  Spear.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,322.34.     E.   (9)    $4.52. 

A.  Frank  J.  SF)echt.  Schenley  Industries. 
Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street.  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr.,  1105  Barr  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mfrs.  ft  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1105  Barr 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Spiezlo,  Associate  Coun- 
sel. Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.    (9)    $4,503. 

A.  Louis  P.  Spitz,  American  Association  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Administrators.  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen.  Inc..  1028  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $450. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  StalUngs,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corporation,  1600  Arch  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  American  Insurance  Aa- 
ooclatlon,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     K.   (9)   $350. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Stelnhart.  Goldberg.  Feigenbeum  & 
Ladar,   Crocker  Plaza,   San  FYanclsco.   Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
Valley  Center,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,475.     E.   (9)    $513.70. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue,    NW..    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul.  Turkey  305 
East  45th  Street.  New  York.  New  York. 

D.  (6)  $210.00.     E.  (91  $6.00. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6  I  $120.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwal,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Signalmen,  40  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  U.S.  Dyestuff  Pro- 
ducers, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Imports  Committee  of  Tube  Division. 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  Eusene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pulp  and  Paper  Machinery  Manufac- 
ti  rers'  Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Room  910.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  on  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I   Street   NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $130.' 

A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,,  D.C. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $405. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendinger.  and  Kennedy.  At- 
torneys, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Group,  American  Importers 
Association,  Ne'^;  York,  N.Y. 

.*- 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendinger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  ft  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion, Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Richard  H.  Stock,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cieary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  HamUton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Richard  H.  Stock.  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cieary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr..  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street.  MobUe.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  National  Legislative 
Service,  VJ.W..  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S., 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)"$5,724.50.     E.  (9)  $481.73. 

A.  William  M.  Stover,  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association.  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $980.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  The  American  Legion,  1608  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
svlvania  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

"  D.  (6)  $5,610.     E.  (9)  $303.34. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  537  Washington  BuUd- 
ing, Washington  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Companies,  637  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  G.  Don  Sullivan.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Amstar  Corp..  1261  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,426.85. 


A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,214.     E.    (9)    $642. 


A.  C.    Austin    Sutherland,   Managing    Di- 
rector, 1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  Phsirmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  128  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $950.     E.  (9)  $24.61. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.  (6)  $6,249. 


A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  BuUding,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)   $350.75. 
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A.  RusaeU  A.  Swindell,  Post  Office  Box  2635, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  3635,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

D.  (6)  •583.28.     E.  (9)  C398.56. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Conunittee,  Conunlttee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  TaUcy,  100  <Vngus  Coiirt, 
Charlottesville.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Roy  W.  Terwllllger,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp.  Jr.,  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L.  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

D.  (6)  »300. 

A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Tobacco  Association,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $1,519. 

A.  H.  WUlis  Tobler,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.     E.  (9)  $149.60. 

A.  David  R.  Toll.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electrical  Con- 
tractors. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $580.     E.    (9)    $494.35. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey.  Assistant  Director. 
American  Bar  Association. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $630. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  1056  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (d)  $91.50. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble.  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion 1411  Rockefeller  Building.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $75. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Penn.syl- 
vania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.    K  (9)   $25. 

A.  Oalen  Douglas  Truasell,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 


B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.    (6)    $792.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  James  R.  Turnbull. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

2.    (51)    $7,142.59. 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey,  230  Southern  Bulld- 
Inif,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $20.     E.    (9)$387.84. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $118.      E.    (9)    $4692. 

.\.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
66  East  34th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)    $2,199,80. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,   900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 
E.    (9)    $24,441.86. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $2,304.34. 

A.  U.S.    Savings   &   Loan   League,    11    East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 
£.    (9)    $39,452.52. 

A.  David  E.  Ushlo,  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League,  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1834 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,255.     E.    (9)    $1,020.84. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,137.50.     K.    (9)    $480. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street   NW.,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  The  Hertz  Corp..  660  Madison  Avenue, 
New  Yorjp,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  '$121.77. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc  .  1224  17th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  The  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $121.77. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago.  111. 

E.    (9)    $95.78. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc  ,  1224  17lh 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100. 
Ch;ca|,o.  111. 

E.  (9)  $95.78. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer  and  Howard.  1800 
MerchantUe  Bank  and  Trust  Buildixig,  2 
Hop'Klns  Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agn^lcultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Qrounds, 
Tlmonium,  Md. 

£.   (0)    $1.46. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  American  Life  Con- 
venUon.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  Hi. 

D.  (6)  $1,594.16.  E.  (9)  $131.25. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  Amer- 
ica. 51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E     (9)    $261.65. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank.  Hold- 
ing Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington,   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $12775.      E.    (9)    $65.50. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,   DC. 

D.    (6)    $20769.      E.    (9)    $22.37. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  De- 
troit. Mich. 

D.    (6)    $788.80.     E.    (9)    $212.22. 


A.  Wald.    Harkrader.    Nicholson    &    Ross, 
1320   19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 


A.  E.  F.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $224.79.     E.    (9)    $55. 

A.  Franklin  Wallick,  1126  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  *  Agricultxiral  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)    $1,077.75.     E.    (9)    $292.67. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Sth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  Sth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Alan  M.  Warren,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Reflnlng  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation) ,  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Hoviston, 

Tex. 

E.  (9)    $305.96. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  Q 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Associ- 
ation. 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $340. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $850. 

A.  Mr.  Ray  Wax,  1900  South  Eads  Street, 
Box   836,   Crystal    City,    Arlington,    Va. 

B.  National  Association  cA  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Crystal  City,  Arlington,  Va. 

E.  (9)    $8.75. 

A.  Herman  Webb,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  400  First  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  O'Hare  Office  BuUdlng,  Suite  400, 
10400  W.  Higgins  Road,  Rosemont.  HI. 

D.    (6)    $708.43. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
IBth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 

Kew  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $9,500.01.     E.   (9)    $46.60. 

A.  Dennis  W.  Welssman,  American  Opto- 
mctric  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c'o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  OU.,  Box  615,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)    $83.04.     E.    (9)    $76. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Welch.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc  ,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $113.56. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor,  Chevy 
Chaise,  I  Id. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,749.98.     E.    (9)    $44.45. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  The  American  Legion,  1608  K 
Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $3,495.     E.  $113.30. 

A.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales    Ariz 
E. (9)  $400. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson, 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co.,  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

E.  (9)  $1,650. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

E.  (9)  $850. 

A.  Ed  White,  Western  Railroad  Association, 
280  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station   Building,   Chicago,   Hi. 

A.  John  C.  White,  1317  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  1317 
P   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  John  S.  White,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  420 
Cafritz  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio, 
E.  (9)  $495.12. 
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A.  Robert  L.  White,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1T30  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  II,  910  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  DC.  ^ 

D. (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $150.  V      . 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wickllffe,  llth  and  L  BuUd- 
lng, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  llth 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,625.13.     E.   (9)  M.19e.27. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6>  $1,000.     E.    (9)  $250. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $545.29. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.    (9)    $19.85. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.   (9)  $12.50. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mon- 
tana. 

E.   (9)  $390.08. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  Pierre  Agency, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

E.    (9)  $87.59. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragvm  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Post  Office 
Box  817,  Hoopa,  Calif. 

E.   (9)  $38.55. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.    (9)  $51.02. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.    (9)  $86.49. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.D. 

E.    (9)  $78.32. 

A.  Francis  O.  Williams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $100.00. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson,  Realtors'  Washing- 
ton Committee  on  the  National  Association 
of  Real  E^state  Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,    155   East   Superior   Street,   Chicago, 

ni. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $213.67. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  American  Hospital 
Association,  1  Parragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake   Shore  Drive.   Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    $410.68.     E.    (9)    $100.23. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  *  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $5,718.     B.   (9)   $105.75. 

""   A.   WUmer,   CuUer  &   Pickering,   900   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.    American    Express    Co.,    65    Broadway, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Broadcasting  Svstem.  Inc  ,  51 
West  52d   Street,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $416.     E.   (9)    $17.15. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  23  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,   Greenwich,  Conn. 

A.  W.  E.  WUson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoil  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $4,600.     E.    (9)    $794.87. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tow- 
ers, Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoil  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Towers,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $647.93. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  Colorado  Railroad 
Association,  702  Majestic  BuUdlng,  Denver, 
Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $2,350. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff,  1  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
Suite  370  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $8,080.80.     E.    (9)    $467.61. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  WU- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $637. 

A.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Dl\-1- 
slon.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $630.     E.    (9)    $630. 

A.  V.  T.  Worthlngton,  1500  North  Qulncy 
Street,  Box  7116,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners, 
1500  North  Quincy  Street,  Box  7116,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 
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A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  and  Tele- 
vision Producers  B480  Beverly  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Hollywood  A.P.L.  Film 
Council,  7716  Sunset  Boulevard.  Hollywood. 
Calif.,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  7750  Sunset 
Boulevard.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,300. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kutchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Phillips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin,  Krlm 
&  Ballon,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $250. 


A.  Wayman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Assoclacion  Nactonal  de  Cultlvadores 
de  Cana  de  Azucar,  P.B.  4448,  Call,  Colom- 
bia. 

D  (6)    $775. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  *.-  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Merger  Committee  National  Basketball 
Association,  c/o  Abe  PoUin,  6101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC;  Merger  Committee, 
American  Basketball  Association,  c  o  H. 
Wendell  Cherry  601  Portland  Federal  Build- 
ing,  200  W.   Broadway.  Louisville,  Kv. 

D.    (6)    $4,725.      K.    19)    $19. 


A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman  4:  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfkind.  Wharton  &  Gnr- 
rlson.  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

E.    (9)    $2. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Rothman  cSi  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Unionamerica,  Inc..  435  South  Flgneros 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  John  H.  Yingling,  905  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $82.99. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zlnkand.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  O  Zuver.  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.      E.    (9)    $22898. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
port  Form.  ^ 


Re 


The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1971  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reoorLs 
for  that  quarter:  ^ 

FiLi  One  Copt  With  tot  Skcrstart  of  the  Senate  and  Pnj:  Two  Copies  WrrH  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represkntativis  : 

This  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  daU. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  AppaoPRLATE  LrrrER  oe  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below:  " 

"Prujminabt"  Report  ("ReglstraUon")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fiU  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year;    19. 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbting  Act 


p 

qcasteb 

1st       2d        3d       4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)       | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual   as  follows- 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer".  wTite  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports   are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B" —Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  JolnUy  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  'but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employe. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  businees.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attemptmg.  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 1302(e).  /  ^/c  c^io 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  actlviUes  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbvlne 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
ved  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


recel 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X""  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  wliere  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publlshw  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (Lf  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 
4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary  Report  (Registration)   rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
?f  t^./P^""^A'*'ii   ^l^'^  "/°''.  ^°  ^^^""^  °''  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compenBatlon  Is  to  be. 
^^J^^«       ..o?Vf^^  ..^****!:  '?i?'"<«^'l  ^^^  "em  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.     Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (ReglstraUon)   with  a  "Qnarterly"  Report  ■<  '^'■'^^y'.  iaj 


AFPIDA'VTr 

(Omitted  In  printing] 

PAGE  1^ 
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A.  Paul  W.  Alrey,  4517  Sunset  Drive,  Pan- 
ama City,  Fla. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington, 
DC 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $920.     E.  (9)  9221.70. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $6,626.10. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111., 

D.  (6)  $26,544.53.     E.  (9)  $26,544.53. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,440.36. 

A.    American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
E.  (9)  $2,580. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association.  Box 
605,  117  W.  Third  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)    $5,230.45.     E.    (9)    $5,230.45. 

A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
nerr.   1819   H  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,250. 

A.   American  Vocational   Association,   1510 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,400.      E.  (9)  $1,344. 

A.  Erma  Angevlne,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Arent,  Pox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $9,615.     E.    (9)    $446.34. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Klntner.  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Record  Mer- 
chandisers. Inc..  Trianon  Building.  Suite  703, 
20  Conshocken  State  Road,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  »12.085.     E.  (9)  $1,556.05. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Building. 
LitUe  Rock.  Ark. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Recording  Indust^  Assoclatloa  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  Tork, 

D.  (6)  $2,083.33.     E.  (9)  $1.39hOfl_-^ 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc..  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.    Associated    Electric    Cooperative,    Inc., 
Post  Office  Box  754,  Springfield,  Mo. 
(9)    $50. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

D.  (6)  $41.25.     E.  (9)  $104.02. 

A.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners, 
1500  North  Qulncy  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
era'  AsaoclAtlon,  723  Investment  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assoclatlcm, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $15. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madi- 
son Building,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Building.  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle.  Congress  of  Railway 
Unions,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1736.85. 

A  Charles  Q.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  Suite  325.  Pioneer 
Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  A.ssocla- 
tlon.  Suite  325,  Pioneer  Building,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA  (OPEDA)  ,  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $420.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association.  1225 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

E.  (9)   $1,315.64. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Jo- 
llet.  ni.;  National  Institute  of  Drycleaning. 
909  Burlington  Avenue.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.    (6)    $23,015.43.     E.    (9)    $23,01543. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Ltd,  1-7 
O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

D.  (6)    $2,400.      E.    (9)    $195.36. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association — Gov- 
ernment Relations  and  Citizenship,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  666  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,200. 

A.  I>avld  A.  Bunn.  Parcel  Post  Association, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   ^9)    $700. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke.  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
E.   (9)    $121.38. 

A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1510  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1510 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC, 
D.   (6)    $875. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washing^ton,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $975.     E.    (9)    $254.90. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1514  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc., 
328  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $146.65. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO.  1126  16th 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $875.      E.    (9)    $240. 

A  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO,  Post  Office  Box  471. 
Balboa  Heights.  C.Z. 

D.    (6)    $2,084.50.      E.    (9)    $2,672.80. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo.  One  Dupont  Circle 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washintgon,  DC. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association-Gov- 
ernment Relations  and  Citizenship,  1201  16lh 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,063.60.      E.    (9)    $45.95. 

A.  Frank  H  Case  III.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $1,050. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady,  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Water  Resources  Congress.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Frank  Chelf.  220  C  Street  SE  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $1,800. 

A,  Hal  M.  Christensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,649.75.     E.    (9)    $8,456.22. 

A.  Larry  D.  Cline.  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc  ,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $1.90. 


A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,156.25.     E.    (9)    $239. 


A.  College   of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 
E.  (9)  $5,104.01. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  «Kh  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $36,633.45.     E.  (9)  $26,320.73. 
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A,  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,743.90.     E.  (9)  $8,066.07. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $320. 

A.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)  $11,861.34. 

A.  Harry   N.   Cook,   Suite   200,    1130    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 


A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $43.71, 


A.  Council  of  APLr-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional  and  Cultural  Employees, 
1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  1410  Hig- 
gens  Road,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  Inc.,  156 
East  52d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975   Arthur   Godfrey   Road,   Miami,   Fla. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents.  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage,  Independent 
Natural  Oaa  Association  of  America,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney.   1715  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,   Wis. 
D.   (6)    $2,846.97.     E.   (9)    $771.37. 


A.  Harold  L.  Crosier,  400  nrst  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $1,468.40. 

A.  Culbertson,  Pendleton  &  Pendleton, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Canned  Meat  Importers'  Association, 
c  o  North  American  Foods,  Division  of  Del- 
tec  International  Ltd.,  2801  Ponce  de  Leon 
Boulevard,    Coral    Gables,    Fla. 

D.    (6)    $1,246.     E.    (9)    $113.99. 

A.  Culbertson,  Pendleton  &  Pendleton, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Taiwan  Sugar  Corp.,  One  World  Tl-ade 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $382.46. 

A.  Dan  Curlee,  26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,999.98. 

A.  William  Kay  Dalnes,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  C.  Permey  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  As.sDciatlon,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Daniels  .S;  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Cocoa.  Chocolate  &  Confectionery 
Alliance  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England, 

E.  (9)  $1,561.66. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Industry  Export  Corp., 
Ltd.,  New  Delhi,  India. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.     E.  (9)  $3,523.09. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Ex- 
porters Association,  Osaka,  Japan. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $761. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.     E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rosemont, 
HI. 

D.  (6)  $661.80.     E.  (9)  $119.97. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.     E.  (9)  $1,910.70. 

A.  Discover  America  Travel  Organlzationa, 


Inc.,   1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $63,083.33     E.   (9)    $682.60. 

A.  Louise  C.  Dunlt^.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  BuUding,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $975. 

A.  Jaye  R.  Ediger,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  N.A.U.S.,  966  North 
Monroe  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  &: 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont. ni. 

D.  (6)   $4,518.     E.   (9)   $473.91. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  No. 
611.    Washington,   D.C. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $7,820.     E.  (9)  $5,298. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  203 
C  Street  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $13,292.50.     E.    (9)    $1,072.48. 

A.  Fensterwald  &  Ohlhausen,  900  16th 
Street  i.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $200.25. 

A.  Francis  C.  Finl,  Air  Force  Sergeants  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Prank  U.  Fletcher,  Fletcher,  Heald, 
Rowell,  Kenehan  &  Hlldretb,  125  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  H.  Poerster,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,202.   E.    (9)    $66.54. 

A.  Morley  E.  Pox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  "ntle  Building,  Phoenix,   Ariz. 

D.   (6)    $83.84.     E.   (9)    $40.50. 

A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &.  Kampel- 
man,  600  Nev  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Totten, 
N.  Dak. 

D.   (6)    $1,631.25.     E.   (9)    $11.19. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Han^jshlre  Avenue  KW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  TbA   Hualapai   Tribe   of   the   Hualapal 
Reservation,   Box    168,   Peach   Springs,   Ariz. 
D.   (6)   Va^-lb.     E.   (9)   $4-81. 

A.  Pried.  Frank,  Harrla,  Shrlver  ft  KampeN 
man,  600  New  Hami>shlre  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DX^. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima  Marloopa  Community, 
Route  1,  Box  lao.  Soottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)   $125. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harrla.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harrla.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box  231, 
Salamanca,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    »937.50. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Waab- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe, 
SLsseton,  S.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $1,068.75.  E.  (9)  $28.75. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus,  Qa. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSalea 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $118,475.     E.    (9)     $4,129.06. 

A.  General  Aviation  Xlanufacttuers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (S)  $658.80.     E.   (0)  $686.35. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  laoi  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,176.25.  E.  (9)  $56.25. 

A.  Ernest  Glddings,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persona.  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  1335  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Horace  O.  Godfrey,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  at  the 
U.S.A.,  414  Whitney  BuUdlng,  New  Orleans, 
La.  and  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Post 
Office  Box  1148,  Slewlston,  Fla. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Post  OfBce  Box  7265, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Gold  Klst,  Poet  Office  Box  2210,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  American  Retail 
Federation.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.    (9)   $1,100. 

A.  Jack  Oolodner.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  APV-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional  ft  Cultural  Employees,  1155 
15th  Stireet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Government  Relations  and  Citizenship. 

B.  National  Bducatlon  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $16,493.06.     E.   (9)    $3,703.63. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HIU  ft  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   <9)   $190. 

A.  Jamsa  W.  Oreen.  National  Educational 
Association.  Suite  505,  SIS  West  12th  StrMt. 
Austin,  Tex. 


B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 

16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)    $476J6.     X.    (0)    tlOCi 

A.  Dale  Greenwood,  Washington  Railroad 
Association,  302  Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  (9)    $429.78. 

A.  John  F.  Hall.  National  Forest  Products 
AsaoclaUon,  1619  Maasncfauaetu  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (8)    $1,670.70. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining AaaocUtlon.  1411  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1315  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $7. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harman.  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $548iJ5.     E.    (9)    $75. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  U.  Warner  ft  Harris, 
Inc.,  1030  15th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,375. 

A.  Richard  I.  Herafa,  Box  1333,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

B.  Agway  Inc..  Box  1333,  Syracuse,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $460.     E.    (9)    $468.50. 

A.  Leo  D.  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  1225  Conneotlcut  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (0)   $101.50. 

A  WUUam  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW..  No. 
205,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Wlnches:ter  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  HiUl,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
305,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys.  Paulson  ft  Hum- 
phreys, 1140  ConiMctlcut  Avenue.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  30  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

m. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute.  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plaines,  111. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.    (9)    $174.50. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc  , 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $1,069.47.     E.    (9)    $121.75. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  Secretary.  United 
Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Association,  777  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $313.50.     E.   (9)    $5.53. 

A.  INA  Corp  ,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 


A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (0)   $17.63. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

E.  (9)    $15,369.07. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  Suite  840,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.    (1)    $2,750.     E.    (9)    $175.45. 

A  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  Washingfton,  D.C. 

B,  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington   DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D     (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $230. 

A.  Philip  P.  Jehle,  300  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Smith  Kline  ft  French  Laboratories. 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $947.20. 

A  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Bulld- 
ip.g.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)    $825. 

K.  Elmer  A.  Jones,  1146  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $464.86. 

A.  William  R.  Joyce,  Jr.,  17X)1  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Centro  Azucarero  Argentine,  Reconquts- 
ta  336.  Buenoe  Aires,  Argentina. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline,  ft 
Steamship    Clerks,    6300   River   Road,   Rose- 

mont,  111. 

D.    (6)    $4,411.20.     E.   (9)    $736.71. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E    (9)  $820. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  TTie  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroctds  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1023  Transportation  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  James  D.  Kittelton,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $575. 

A.  Keith  R  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1315  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  IncUtuta,  Inc, 
1315  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $32.26, 
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A.  Kominers,  Fort,  Schlefer  ft  Boyer, 
Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $27,375.     E.  (9)  $843.85. 

A.  Kominers,  Fort,  Schlefer  ft  Boyer,  500 
Tower  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  Com- 
merce Building,  Post  Office  Box  63068,  New 
Orleans,  Ia.,  and  Pacific  Par  East  Line,  Inc., 
141  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  Charles  B.  Koramann,  South  Dakota 
Railroads  Association,  Post  Office  Box  489, 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $308.05. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Ccmimlttee, 
1900   L  Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $16.75. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurento,  7205  Reservoir 
Road,  Springfield,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  N.  Monroe  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  William  Lazarus,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)  $860. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and 
Development,  Inc.,  390  Plandome  Road, 
Manhasset,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $566.     E.  (9)  $692.65. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee.  Congressional  Hotel, 
300  New  Jersey  Avenue  BE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Fund- 
ing of  Education  Programs,  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $500. 

A.  Steven  H.  Lesnik,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co., 
4760  N.  raieridan  Road,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  3d  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $17,093.23.     E.  (9)  $14,753.65. 

A.  George  A.  Lucas,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  IlL 

D.  (6)  $1,622.40. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  4750 
N.  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  m, 

E.  (0)  $1,360. 

A,  Clarence  T.  Lundqulst,  4822  Tilden 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  R.  390, 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,939.20.     E.  (9)  $284.73. 

A.  Manufactured  Housing  Association  erf 
America,  Inc.,  39  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D,C. 


B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.   (6)   $4,186.62.     E.   (9)   $296.68. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8250.     E.  (9)  $3.88. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  room  410,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (APL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $5,420.     E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy,  1100  Ring  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.G. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  $475. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McParland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Gov- 
ernment Relations  and  Citizenship,  1201 
16lh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4416.57.     E.  (9)  $261.60. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGuire,  400  1st  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  CTerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont,  m. 

D.  (6)  $3,054.     E.  (9)  $1,167.92. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  20  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Gov- 
ernment Relations  and  Citizenship,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $529.38.      E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Warfj- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  646  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $226. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Theatre 
Owners,  Inc.,  1601  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $1060.86. 

A.  Larry  L.  Meyers,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

E.  (9)  $710. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller,  121  Second  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  211  West 
Colorado  Avenue,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  Secretary,  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  1760  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $271.     £.  (9)  $14.26. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mlnarchenko,  Jr.,  1166  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County  h 
Municipal  Employees,  1166  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $4,125.     E.  (9)  $632.05. 


A.  Clarence  MitcheU,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  OcHored  People,  1790  Broadway  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  David  J.  Muchow,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela,  Edlf.  de 
la  Luz  Electrica  de  Venezuela.  Av.  Urdaneta, 
7ih  Floor,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmith,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  RaUroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza  New- 
ark, N.J. 

D.  (6)  $41.25.     E.  (9)  $104.02. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,   1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C 
D.  (6)  $690.97.     E.  (9)  $986JJ2. 

A.   National    Committee   for   an   American 
SST,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington   DC 
D.  (6)  $7,747.46.     E.  (9)  $15,520.66. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $15,500.80.     E.    (9)    $15,033.02. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street  Arlington 
Va.  .  -6       . 

D.   (6)  $25,971.60.     E.  (9)   $5,420.46. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $31,680.37.     E.  (9)  $29,850.82. 

A.  National  Association  of  Record  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  Trianon  Building,  Consho- 
hocken  State  Road,  Bala  Cynwyd   Pa 

(9)   $12,085. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Bl. 

D.   (6)   $200,972.96.     E.   (0)   $680.93. 

A.  National  Convocation  of  Lawyers  To 
End  the  War,  1229  19th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $14,995.33.     E.    (9)    $11,252.56. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920-922  Washington  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc..  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $20,916,32.     E.   (9)    $20,916.32. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $22,861.87.     E.   (9)   $28,262.11. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 2120  L  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,669.90.     E.  (9)  $1,669.90. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $826. 

A.  National   Right   To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,415.36.     E.  (9)  $3,416.36. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Assoola- 
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tion,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  «13«8.     E.  (0)  «3.B43. 

A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  Inc.,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.    (6)    »26,196.68.     E.    (9)    »13,26«J5. 

A.  National  Tax  Bquallty  A«80ciatlon,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   M,ia8.58.     E.   (9)   M.ISO.SS. 

A,  National  Taxpayers  Union,  319  Fifth 
Street  SB.,  WaAhln^ton.  DC. 

D.  (6)  (10,578.03.  E.  (9)  $10,349.30. 

A.  National  Wocd  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.    (6)    $6,578.     E.    (9)    $6,956.61. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Aasoclatlon,  Inc  , 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $300.  E.   (9)   $370.65. 

A.  William  E.  Neumeyer.  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  OTE  Service  Corp  .  730  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $20.75. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Oott*  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  ni. 

D.    (6)   $150. 

A.  Jcmatban  Newklrk,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Prlenda  Committee  on  National  Legla- 
laUon,  345  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,004. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  26  Broadway. 
New  Yof k.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,600.     B.   (9)   $23,100. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1, 
HenryrlH*,  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helez  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   («)    $a,312.50.     E.   (9)    $696.51. 


A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)  $100. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $271.     E.    (9)    $18.50. 

A.  Boy  W.  Olson.  Organization  of  Profes- 
sional Employees  of  the  UjS.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $325.     E.    (9)    $35. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta.  1315  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NatlojMl  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

S.   (9)  $13.75. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Aasoclatlon,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waatilngtcm,  DC 

D.   (8)   $a000.    B.   (9)   $315. 

A.  Alejandro  Orflla,  1311  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  WeiAingticm.  DC. 

B.  Oexrtvo    Amewo    Arfenttno.    Reooa- 

qulsta  336.  Buenos  Aires.  Argentlaa. 

D.  (8)  $3,000.   B.  (9)  M^arz.is. 


A.  Organlaatlon  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.8.  Department  of  Agrlctilttire 
(OPEDA),  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $870.     E.    (9)    $1396.48. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  American  Mining 
Oongrese,  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr  .  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race. Oiaydwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co .  Campbell  Place, 
Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  P.O.  Box  1310,  Town 
House.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Water  Resources  Congress  1130  17th 
Street    N.W.,    Suite    500,    Washington,    D.C. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  WTiarton  &  Garri- 
son, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska. 

E.  (9)   $1704.82. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlin,  Gore.  Oladouhoe  & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  570  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlin,  Cladouhos  &  Lambert, 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  707,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel,  2919  Cathedral  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $2927. 

A.  Brace  E.  Phillips,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $640. 

A.  Anthony  T.  Podesta,  4932  No.  Kentucky, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $412.78. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  OoJored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Presidential  Heritage  Clubs,  Inc.,  303 
West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $760. 

A.  H.  P.  Pressler,  1123  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston.  Ter. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett.  Director  erf  Govern- 
ment Affairs.  1414  30th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Asaociation  of 
America,  Inc..  5630  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
WashingtOQ.  DC. 

E.  (9)    $583.11. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  and  Arthur  Lee 
Qulnn.  733  Washington  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  BaUze  Sugar  Industries,  Belize  City, 
BtlUsh  Honduzas. 

A.  Arthur    L.    Qulnm,    and    Arthur    Xaee 


Qulnn.  723  Washington  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Compania  Azuearera  Valdez,  S  A  .  So- 
ciedad  Agrlcola  e  Industrial,  San  Carlos, 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  and  Arthur  Lee 
Quinn.  723  Washington  Building,  WaalUng- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama. 
Compania  Azuearera  La  Estrella.  S.A  ,  and 
Azuearera  Nacional  S.A,  Panama  City. 
Panama. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn.  and  Arthur  Lee 
Qulnn.  723  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

A.  Earl  G.  Quinn,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Wiushington.   D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
niont,  111, 

E.    (9)    .$1.50551. 

A.  Alex  Radin.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washing^ton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $370.20. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  ITth  Street  NW., 
the   Parragut   Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Atkins.  Kroll  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  417  Montgom- 
ery Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Island  Equipment  Co..  8300  Northeast 
Yeon  Avenue,  Portland,  Greg. 

A.  Ragan  k  Mason.  900  17th  Street  KW.. 
Parragut    Building.    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  OfBce  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Ragan  tc  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW  , 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stimson  Lumlaer  Co.,  &  Miller  Redwood 
Co..  315  Pacific  BuUdlng,  Portland,  Greg. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Alan  T.  Bains,  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,   1750  Pennsylvania 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asao- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $271.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Louis  J.  Ranoourt,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $1,528.80. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc..  2720 
Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Des  Plaines,  m. 

E.  (9)  $7,674.50. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts.  Jr.,  RD.  No.  2,  Boon- 
ton  Avenue,  Boonton,  N  J. 

A,  W.  W.  Renfroe,  Kentucky  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 101  East  High  Street,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

E.  (9)  $145. 

A.  Darrell  G.  Renstrom,  5200  South  Que- 
bec Street,  Englewood,  Oolo. 
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B.    National    Education   Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $529.38.     B.  (0)  $100. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Reah,  1300  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  of 
the  United  Stetes,  1625  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $628.12.     E.  (9)  $50.76. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  1660  L  Street  NW , 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Aasoclatlon  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders  of 
the  United  States,  1636  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $73.40. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.a 

B.  American  Business  Press.  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Sam  Raybum  Dam  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  303  North  Jackson  Street,  Uvingston' 

A.  HlUlard  Schulberg.  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C,  RetaU  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc..  Suite  304.  1900  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  "' 

D.   (6)    $566.     B.  (9)   $50. 

A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  AasoeU- 
tion.  777  14th  Street  NW,  Washlnjrton   D  C 

D.  (6)  $221.87.     E.  (9)  $46.59!  '      ' 

A.  W.  O.  Senter.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supi^y  Committee.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)  $962.50.     E.  (9)  $132.12. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,     1000    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,479.     E.  (9)  $266. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherly,  American  Mmtag 
Congreas,    1100  Ring  Building,   Washington. 

T>  ^-  ^»lc*o  Mining  Congress,   lioo  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  DC 
D.  (6)  $1,076. 
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B.   Water   Resources   Congreas,    1130    17th 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Bloat,  1425  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  o<  America,  Inc 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Spencer    M.    Smith,    Jr.,    1709    North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

D.  (6)    $2,319.80.     E.   (9)   $2,616.04. 

A.  James  M.  Souby,  Jr.,  Western  Railroad 
Association,  224  Union  StaUon  Building 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  South  DftkoU  Railroads  Association 
Post  Office  Box  489,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 

E.  (9)    $508.05. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex 
D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $160.  ' 

A.  J.  GUbert  StalUngs,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Standa.  National  Education 
AssoclaUon.  1301  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $510.25.     E.    (9)    $75. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc  , 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnirton 
DC. 

B.  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  1350  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N  Y 

D.   (6)    $5,125.     E.   (9)   $5,175. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $406. 

A.  Nelson  A.  SOtt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $50. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  La  van,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Breezy  Point  Coc^>eratlTe,  202-30  Rock- 
away  Point  Boulevard,  Rockaway  Point  N  Y 

D.   (6)   $450. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)   $26. 

A.  Hoy  W.  Terwllllger.  1130  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washlngttm,   D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Asaociation,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Tex-La  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  601 
South  Main  Street.  Quitman,  Tex. 

A.  L.   D.   Tharp,   Jr.,    1660  L   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas.  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  NaUonal  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis 

D.    (6)    $1,477.50.     E.   (9)    $378.97. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  402  Solar  Build- 
ing, 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  National  Insurance  Co.,  Anlco 
Building,  Galveston,  Tex. 


A.  Norman  Strunk,  ill  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
Ill   East  Wacker  Drive,   Chicago    Hi 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 


A.  G.  Don   Sullivan,   1100  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congreas,  1100  Ring 
BuUding,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $475. 


A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  402  Solar  Build- 
ing, 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Tenneco.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  J.  P.  Trainor,  400  First  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

D.   (fi)   $1,404. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation.  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D.   (6)   $205.     E.   (9)   $343.39. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  ^ 

D.   (6)   $2,934.82.     E.   (9)   $2,924.82. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude,  O'Hare  Office 
Bldg..  10600  West  Higglns  Road.  Des  Plaines 
HI. 

B.  National  Education  AssoclatlMi,  1301 
16th   Street  NW.,  Wastiington    D  C 

D.  (6)    $475.25.     E.    (9)    $75. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.T. 

E.  (9)   $510.83. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc..  1224  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago.  HL 

E.    (9)    $484.59. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA, 
Inc..  916  Prince  Street.  Alexandria    Va. 
D.    (6)    $21,460.16.     E.    (9)    $69330.32. 


A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock.  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America.  1000  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)  $866.     E.  (9)  $277.99. 

A.  Robert  F.  Sykes.  American  AssoclaUon  of 
Retired  Persona.  NaUonal   Retired  Teachers 
AssoclaUon.  1226   Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $107.80. 

A  Robert  L.  Shortle,  1147  IntemaUonal 
Trade  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans,  i*. 


A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  26  LouUiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  UC 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washinxton 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,249. 

A.  Monroe  SweeUand.  National  Education 
Association,  1706  Murchlson  Drive.  Bur- 
llngame,  Calif, 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)   $56638.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America 
61   East  4ad  Street,  New  Yoi*,  H,Y. 
E.  (9)  $13.80. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader,  Nicholson  &  Ross.  1330 
Iflth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp..  1600  Arch  Street,  PhDadel- 
phla.  Pa. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1823  Jefferson  Place 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council.  1823  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  '6)  $25,000.     E.  (9)  $10,388.01. 
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A.  Warner  &  H*rris,  Inc.,  1030  ISth  Street 
NW..  Suite  840.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  •4.902.     E.  (8)  tS,83S. 


A.  Leonard  Warner.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  MO,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Warner  H  HarrlB,  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  840.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1375. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  5500  Prtjepect  Place, 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  REA  Express.  Inc..  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $150. 

\ 

A.  Herman  Webb.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers.  O'Hare  Office  Bldg  ,  10400  West 
Hlgglns  Road,  Rosemont.  111. 

D.  (6)  $708.43. 

A.  Fred  Wegner.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Weissbrodt  St,  Welssbrodt,  1614  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Central    Council    of    the    Tllngit    and 


Halda  Indians  of  Alaska,  Box  529,  Jimeau. 
Alaska. 

E.  (9)  $186.40. 

A.  Weatbay  Associates,   1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.     Western     Railroad     Association,     224 
Union  Station  BuUding,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Donald   P.   White,    1616   H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation.    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Ed  White.  280  Union  Station  Building, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Western     Railroad     Association,     224 
Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  E.  Wick,  815   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  815  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $117. 

A.  J.  D.   Williams,   1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Utilities  Corp.,  1500  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130    17tb   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.   Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  P.O.  Box  3470. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $2,042.50.     E.    (9)    $977.14. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,  Greenwich  Court,  1  Dupont  Circle 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff.  1  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Woods,  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  RetaU 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Charge  Account  Bankers  Association, 
1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,415.     E.  (9)  $418.90. 


SENATE— Mondai^,  December  13,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender ) . 


and  to  modernize  and  consolidate  exist- 
ing farm  credit  law  to  meet  current  and 
future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


PBATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  we  lift  our  hearts  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  ancient  message 
"unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
His  shoulder." 

When  our  work  is  done  may  we  rest 
this  Oovemment  on  His  shoulder,  com- 
mit all  our  labors  to  divine  keeping,  and 
join  the  hoets  across  the  world  in  the 
celestial  anthem  "Olory  to  God  in  the 
highest  and  coi  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  the  Mighty 
QqA,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Whitney  Gillilland,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day, December  11.  1971.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  Deconber  10,  1971.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  stct  (S.  1483)  to 
further  provide  for  the  farmer-owned 
cooperative  system  of  making  credit 
available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences, 
and  to  associations  suid  other  entities 
upon  which  farming  operations  are  de- 
pendent, to  provide  for  an  adequate  and 
flexible  flow  of  money  into  rural  areas, 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESIGNATION  OF  DAVID  PACKARD 
AS  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FEStSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  know  of  the  resignation  of  David 
Packard  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 


until  after  the  Senate  had  adjourned  on 
Saturday  last. 

I  regret  the  resignation  of  this  man 
who  has  performed  so  outstandingly  and 
with  such  high  integrity  in  the  difficult 
position  which  he  occupied  for  just  un- 
der 3  years.  His  loss  will  be  felt  by  all 
of  us  in  Government.  It  will  be  a  real 
and  a  deep  loss,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
send  me  a  biography  of  Mr.  Packard, 
and  they  have  done  so.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biography  of  this  man, 
whose  resignation  I  deeply  and  person- 
ally regret  very  much,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biography 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Davh)  Packard,  Dm>uty  Secretart  or 
DsrcNss 

David  Packard  was  nominated  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  on  January  20,  1969,  and  confirmed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  on  January  23. 
1969.  He  was  administered  oath  of  office  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  at  a 
Pentagon  ceremony  on  January  24,  1969. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  new  position.  Mr. 
Packard  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Hewlett. 
Packard   Company   of  Palo   Alto.   California. 

Mr.  Packard  was  bom  in  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
on  September  7,  1912,  and  attended  public 
schools  there,  graduating  from  Centennial 
High  School  in  1930.  He  entered  Stanford 
University.  Palo  Alto.  California,  that  year, 
graduating  from  the  University  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1934.  He  then 
began  post  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  subsequently  entered  business 
and  then  returned  to  Stanford  University, 
receiving  his  Electrical  Engineering  degree 
from  Stanford  in  1939. 
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That  same  year.  Mr.  Packard  and  WU- 
llam R.  Hewlett  formed  a  company  in  part- 
nership  to  design  and  manufacture  elec- 
tronic measurement  instrumentation.  Th« 
firm  was  incorporated  In  1947  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard was  elected  President.  He  later  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  In  1964.  The  company  be- 
came an  international  organization  with  17 
manufacturing  plants  and  more  t>>«Ti  13,000 
employees,  producing  more  than  2,000  differ- 
ent  t«st  instruments  and  devices.  It  is  a 
world  leader  in  design  and  manufacture  of 
electronic,  biomedical  and  analytical  equip- 
ment. 

At  Stanford  University.  Mr.  Packard  re- 
ceived letters  in  football  and  basketball, 
served  as  president  of  his  college  social  fra- 
termty.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  and  held  member- 
ship in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Tftu  Beta  Pi  and 
Sigma  XI.  Continuing  bis  interest  in  social 
and  community  activities  during  his  years 
in  private  business,  he  has  been  a  member 
and  past  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Council,  member  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  International  Advisory  Committee,  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  Stanford  Mld-Penlnsula 
Urban  Coalition,  Fellow  in  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electrlonics  Engineers  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Colorado 
College,  as  wel!  as  Stanford  University.  Mr. 
Packard  also  served  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Stanford  from  1968  to  1960. 

Mr.  Packard  also  has  served  as  a  director 
of  several  business  organizations  including 
Crocker  Citizens  National  Bank,  General  EXy- 
namics  Corporation.  Stanford  Research  In- 
sutute.  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation,  Universities 
Research  Association,  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Council.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Hoover  Institute  at 
Stanford  and  a  member  of  the  Conunlttee  for 
Support  of  American  Universities. 

Mr.  Packard  is  the  recipient  of  a  number 
of  awards  including  a  silver  anniversary  All- 
America  Award  from  Sports  Illustrated  Bdaga- 
zine  in  1958;  the  American  Way  of  Life  Award 
In  1963,  presented  annually  by  the  Pueblo 
Sertfnna  Club  to  a  Coioradoan  who  has 
achieved  national  recogniUon  for  his  public 
service;  the  Herbert  Hoover  Medal  in  1966,  the 
highest  honor  awarded  by  the  Stanford  Um- 
verslty  Alumni  Association:  Pemnaula  Manu- 
facturers' Association  "Man  of  the  Year  for 
1968,"  P>Bbruary,  1969;  American  Management 
AssoclaUon  "Oantt  Medal  Award,"  February, 
1970;  American  Ordnance  Association  "Cro- 
Zler"  Gold  Medal,  April,  1970. 

He  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  In  April.  1971,  for  advanced  de- 
velopment of  electronic  test  instrtiments 
contrlbatlng  to  eflfectlw  design  at  modem 
electronic  systems.  This  la  the  highest  profes- 
sional distinction  that  can  b«  conferred  on 
an  American  engineer.  He  holds  honorary  de- 
grees of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Colorado  Col- 
lege, 1964;  Doctor  of  Laws  frtHn  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1966,  and  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Catholic  University,  1970. 

Mr.  Packard  w«s  married  April  8,  1938, 
to  the  former  LucUe  Salter  of  San  Francisco 
and  they  have  four  dilldren — David  Woodley, 
Nancy  (Mrs.  RoMn  Burnett),  Susan  (Mrs. 
Franklin  M.  Orr,  Jr.)   and  Julie. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  ylekl.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  David  Packard  Is  an  exemplar 
of  the  kind  of  private  cltlsen  who,  at 
considerable  sacrifice  and  not  asking  the 
odds,  was  wining  to  serve  his  country  for 
this  3-year  period  of  time. 

He  served  it  tarmiAntly  and  ably,  and 
I  join  the  majority  leader  in  oongnitulat- 
ing  him  on  his  eminent  service  to  his 
country  and  viisb.  him  wen  in  his  future 
career. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  caU  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rules  VII  and 
Vm,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  of  30  minutes  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  will  indulge  me  to  respond  to  a 
prior  inquiry  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senate  is  awaiting  the  re- 
sults of  various  conferences  either  now 
in  being  or  to  be  held,  obviously  shortly. 

We  hope  that  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  9961,  concerning  Federal  credit 
unions,  filed  in  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  and  the  c(mference  report  on  Sen- 
ate JcAnt  Resolution  176.  concerning  the 
extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
housing,  banking,  and  urban  develop- 
ment, filed  in  the  House  on  December  9, 
will  become  available  to  the  Senate 
today. 

In  addition,  other  conference  reports 
are  expected  to  be  filed  which  have  to 
be  considered  in  the  House  before  the 
Senate  can  act  on  them. 

They  include:  HH.  11932,  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  1972; 
H.R.  11731,  the  defense  appropriation  bUl 
for  1972;  and  S.  2891.  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  amendments.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  other  items. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business? 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  INDIA  AND 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago. 
the  Indian  army  invaded  East  Pakistan. 
At  that  time,  there  was  also  aggravation 
by  the  Pakistan  Air  Force  in  the  bombing 
of  some  six  Indian  air  Installations. 

I  believe  we  can  pretty  weU  agree  that 
events  have  progressed  as  we  would  have 
thought.  India  is  moving  relentlessly 
against  dimini.shlng  opposition.  There  is 
great  damage.  Dacca  probably  wiU  faU 
before  the  end  of  this  week. 

I  was  there  a  week  ago.  I  say  both 
leaders  of  India  and  Pakistan  and  tried 
to  avert  the  headlong  flight  into  war 
which  both  were  undertaking. 

There  is  no  sense  at  all  to  this  war 
because  the  imdertying  questions  wiU  stUl 
remain,  even  though  a  military  solution 
may  be  imposed.  There  is  the  undercin-- 
rent  of  religious  axilmosity  as  weU  as  a 
great  deal  of  personal  animosity  between 
the  leaders.  This  is  certainly  a  Muslim- 
Hindu  fight  which  has  continued  ever 
since  the  partitioo  in  1947. 

I  cannot  understand  India's  thi  nUng 
In  believing  that,  somehow  she  will  settle 
the  Influx  of  10  mlllicRi  refugees,  mostly 
Hindus,  ^[10  are  from  Pakistan.  I  cannot 


imderstand  why  she  believes  this  war  wiU 
solve  her  problem.  What  will  happen,  af- 
ter East  Pakistan  is  devastated?  There 
will  be  about  30  million  refugees— with 
the  same  problem  remaining. 

Somehow,  they  will  have  to  feed  these 
pet^le.  We  are  witnessing  the  spectacle 
in  India  at  the  present  time  of  people 
holding  up  signs  "Spurn  United  States 
Aid."  We  are  being  derided  by  Indian 
leaders.  They  are  saying  we  are  on  the 
side  of  Pakistan.  We  are  being  accused  of 
fomenting  the  war. 

But.  as  soon  as  there  is  a  truce,  we  will 
find  the  Bangla  Desh,  togellier  witli  In- 
dia, will  be  asking  the  world  to  bail  them 
out  of  the  situation  in  which  they  have 
found  themselves. 

The  feeding  of  30  million  refugees  is 
obviously  beyond  the  capacity  of  India,  so 
we  will  see  the  same  results  as  usual,  the 
United  States  shouldering  at  least  half 
the  burden  and  the  rest  of  tlie  countries, 
primarily  India's  great  good  friend,  now 
Russia,  giving  only  token  support. 

I  hope  that  any  support  we  give  at  this 
time — and  I  certainly  realize  that  v.e 
never  turn  down  a  request  for  humani- 
tarian aid— will  be  done  through  the 
consortium,  and  we  should  be  talking 
about  that  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  and  yield  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  say  this  is 
that  when  we  try  to  go  in  on  an  humani- 
tarian basis,  we  get  into  the  position  of 
the  man  who  sets  up  his  brother-in-law 
in  business,  and  the  brother-in-law  re- 
sents it  as  long  as  he  Uves. 

We  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  giv- 
ing humanitarian  aid  to  India  than  to 
any  other  country.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  soundly  denounced  because  we 
have  done  it.  We  have  provided  $10  bil- 
lion in  aid  to  India  and  we  have  given 
substantially  to  Pakistan  as  weU. 

Perhaps  foolishly,  somehow,  past  State 
Department  maneuvers  had  calculated 
that  India  would  be  a  counterweight  on 
the  subcontinent  but  it  has  not  worked 
out  that  way.  It  has  just  built  up  ani- 
mosities. Both  countries  have  modem 
weapons  and  they  are  using  them  now 
to  kill  each  other. 

We  should  continue  the  present  Paris 
meetings  on  the  Consortium  and  step 
them  up  at  the  present  Ume.  so  that  the 
aid  goes  to  save  this  vast  populace  who 
are  living  at  the  lowest  level  that  man- 
kind can  survive  at  the  present  time.  If 
it  Is  not  done  by  a  consortium,  we  wlU 
be  burdened  by  the  principal  weight  and 
be  damned  by  the  guilt  of  association 
and  by  having  it  said  that  we  are  trying 
to  buy  this  country's  aUegiJuice  away 
from  India. 

Mr.  President,  this  wiU  be  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  next  Congress — 
how  much  aid,  where,  bow  It  wUI  be  han- 
dled, and  how  the  whole  set  of  events  in 
this  subcontinent  has  rung  the  ben  for 
the  end  of  foreign  aid  as  ve  knov  It. 

We  have  seen  the  weaknesses.  We  have 
seen  the  direct  faU,  and  we  have  seen  the 
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animosity  not  mly  here,  but  also  over  the 
world. 

I  think  this  is  perhaps  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  perhaps  it  is  best. 

Mr.  President,  New  Yorker  magazine 
for  December  11  contains  an  excellent 
description  of  the  genesis  of  the  current 
crisis  in  south  Asia.  In  a  "Letter  From 
West  Bengal,"  journalist  Ved  Mehta  of- 
fers a  vivid  picture  of  this  tragic  story. 

As  Mehta  puts  it  so  well,  the  world  at 
large  seems  to  have  little  interest  in  the 
plight  of  millions  of  refugees  from  East 
Pakistan.  To  quote  Mehta : 

For  someone  accustomed  to  a  society  In 
which  people  are  concerned  with  nutrition, 
not  starvation,  with  the  quality  of  life,  not 
mere  survival.  In  which  people  think  of  life 
In  terms  of  liberty.  Justice,  equality,  and 
human  dignity,  it  Is  dlfflcult  to  Imagine  what 
it  must  m/«n  to  be  one  of  these  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lrrrni  F^om  West  Bancal 

On  December  3rd.  India  and  Pakistan  be- 
gan a  full-scale  war.  Whatever  the  Immedi- 
ate provocations.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that 
the  cause  of  the  war  is  rooted  In  the  fact  that 
since  March  of  this  year — In  the  blggeat 
single  forced  migration  In  the  world's  his- 
tory— nine  million  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren have  fled  from  East  Pakistan  to  India, 
where  all  they  appear  to  have  left  now  Is 
their  classification:  "refugees."  Yet  the 
world  at  large  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
become  interested  in  their  plight.  For  some- 
one accustomed  to  a  society  In  which  people 
are  concerned  with  nutrition,  not  starvation, 
with  the  quality  of  life,  not  mere  survival,  in 
which  people  think  of  life  in  terms  of  lib- 
erty. Justice,  equality,  and  human  dignity,  it 
is  dlfScult  to  imagine  what  It  must  mean  to 
be  one  of  these  refugees.  Although  some  of 
them  were  doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  stu- 
dents, businessmen,  or  landowners,  most  of 
them  never  had  much  in  the  way  of  worldly 
posssslons  and,  like  their  forefathers,  would 
have  died  as  poor  as  they  were  bom,  leaving 
no  mark  on  the  world.  Family  ties,  associa- 
tions, and  memories  must  have  been  every- 
thing to  them,  and  now  the  families  of  most 
of  them  have  been  killed,  scattered,  or 
shamed  by  unspeakable  indignities;  the  few 
objects  that  had  associations  for  them  have 
been  torn  from  them;  and  their  memories 
have  been  dimmed  by  who  knows  what  de- 
privation and  anguish.  UntU  their  migration, 
these  peope  were  bound  by  their  caste  and 
occupations  to  a  particular  place,  with  noth- 
ing special  to  look  forward  to,  nothing  special 
to  hope  for — even,  perhaps,  nothing  special 
to  live  for.  Now  they  have  sttU  leas.  Is  there 
anything,  then,  that  distinguishes  them  from 
animals?  Gandhi  once  said  of  their  parents' 
generation.  "The  more  I  penetrate  the  vU- 
lages  the  greater  is  the  shock  delivered  as  I 
perceive  the  blank  stare  in  the  eyes  of  the  vil- 
lagers I  meet.  Having  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  work  as  labourers  side  by  side  with  their 
bullocks,  they  have  become  almost  like 
them."  If  the  refugees  had  all  died  in  a  single 
natural  c*tastrof>be,  would  t}iat  have  been 
easier  for  tbe  rest  of  the  world  to  face? 
The  conditions  they  are  living  under  seem 
to  drag  tbe  entire  human  species  down  In  a 
sort  of  reverse  evolution.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  eecb  of  these  nine  million  refu- 
gees has  hU  private  history  of  human  agony. 

Hundretls  at  tbouaaiula  of  tbe  refugees  are 
now  In  Calcutta,  where,  as  KlpUng  wrote, 
"Tbe  cbolerk.  tbe  cyclone,  and  tbe  crow/ 
Come  and  fo."  He  also  described  It  aa  a  eity 
"By  tbe  aewafe  rendered  fetid,  by  the  sewer/ 


Made  impure,"  and  said,  "As  the  fungxis 
sprouts  chaotic  from  its  bed.  So  It  spread  .  .  . 
And.  above  the  packed  and  pestilential  town/ 
Death  looked  down."  Since  Kipling  wrote 
these  lines,  eighty  years  ago,  the  city  has 
spread  and  spread,  and  the  dominion  of  death 
as  well,  until  today  Calcutta  encompasses 
over  seven  million  wretched  people — not 
counting  the  refugees.  Now  all  of  eastern 
India,  where  refugees  are  camped  In  more 
than  a  thousand  settlements,  threatens  to 
become  a  sprawling  outgrowth  of  Calcutta;  it 
is  predicted  that  If  the  refugees  remain,  their 
number  will  swell  in  ten  years  to  thirty  mil- 
lion. A  third  of  India's  population  already 
lives  in  this  region,  where  the  worst  famines, 
pestilences,  and  cyclones  always  strike,  and 
this  third  Includes  the  poorest  of  the  Indian 
poor;  the  refugees,  having  nothing  more  to 
lose,  and  having  no  stake  In  the  political  sys- 
tem under  which  they  find  themselves  Uvlng. 
are  ready  tinder  for  any  political  movement 
and  have  made  eastern  India  more  nearly  un- 
governable than  ever,  casting  the  stability  of 
the  entire  country  in  doubt. 

Sending  to  learn  for  whom  the  bell  tolls, 
I  went  to  visit  several  refugee  camps  In  West 
Bengal.  The  misery  that  paralyzes  its  victims 
does  not  spare  its  observers,  and  It  Is  with  a 
great  emotional  reluctance  that  I  attempt  to 
describe  what  I  found  there.  No  two  camps 
are  alike.  Some  camps  have  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  people,  while 
others  have  only  ten  thousand;  some  have 
tube  wells,  while  others  have  no  water  supply 
of  any  kind;  some  have  structures  of  tar- 
paxilin  and  thatch,  and  trench  latrines,  while 
others  have  no  structures  or  latrines  at  all; 
some  are  knee-deep  in  water,  while  others 
are  choked  with  dust. 

In  one  camp  I  went  to.  which  has  over  a 
hundred  thousand  people  living  in  an  area  of 
about  a  square  mile,  old  men,  old  women. 
and  young  children,  all  looking  wasted  and 
weak,  were  sitting  dully  on  a  strip  of 
ground  between  makeshift  shelters  and  a  long 
open  drain  brimming  with  brown  sludge.  The 
stench  was  so  overpowering  that  the  camp 
official  who  took  me  around  kept  a  handker- 
chief over  his  nose. 

"There  appear  to  be  no  young  men  or 
young   women."   I   remarked. 

"Young  women  never  seem  to  get  through, 
he  said.  "The  soldiers  rape  them  and  keep 
them  for  themselves  or  carry  them  off  to  the 
military  brothels.  As  for  the  young  men,  we 
Indians  train  them  for  guerrilla  warfare  and 
send  them  back  to  fight  in  the  Mukti  Bahiml, 
the  liberation  army." 

We  passed  some  elderly  women  squatting 
over  the  open  drain  and  defecating,  with  a 
total  lack  of  self-consciousness.  A  few  steps 
beyond  them,  some  other  women  were  wash- 
ing clothes  and  utensils  in  the  drain.  I  won- 
dered whether  these  women  were  too  ignor- 
ant to  know  any  better,  or  too  weak  to  go 
searching  for  clean  water,  or  whether  there 
was  no  clean  water  to  be  had  In  the  vicin- 
ity, or  whether  they  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  camp,  but  when  I  put  these  ques- 
tions to  the  women,  they  seemed  dazed  and 
uncomprehending,  and  It  was  hard  to  get 
even  the  slightest  response  from  them.  As 
for  the  official,  he  merely  waved  the  ques- 
tions aside  as  unpleasant  reminders  of  the 
way  things  were  or  had  to  be. 

"They  all  have  dysentery,"  he  said,  moving 
on. 

"Why  don't  you  at  least  get  them  to  dig 
some  latrines?"  I  asked. 

"We  would  have  a  riot  on  our  hands," 
he  said.  "That  would  be  taking  work  away 
from  the  local  lat>orer8.  We've  already  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  the  local  people  over  the 
refugees." 

"And  the  tube  wells?" 

"We've  given  out  tbe  contracts.  The  coa- 
tractor  should  get  around  to  this  camp 
soon." 

We  passed  some  children  sitting  listless 
and  still  by  the  open  drain.  I  had  already 


noticed  that  the  usual  train  of  curious  chil- 
dren and  beggars  who  attach  themselves  to 
visitors  in  the  bazaars  and  streets  was  miss- 
ing here. 

Another  camp  I  visited  was  full  of  com- 
motion. It  has  a  population  of  about  twenty 
thousand,  and  it  is  encircled  by  security 
guards  and  has  a  fence  of  barbed  wire.  As  I 
drove  up  to  it,  children  closed  in  around  the 
car  and  followed  me.  Inside  the  camp,  a  few 
enterprising  men  were  sitting  hawking  bas- 
kets of  rotten  fruit  and  vegetables.  A  security 
guard  escorted  me  to  the  camp  headquar- 
ters— a  tarpaulin  structure.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  noisy  group  of  men  shaking 
their  fists.  The  security  guard  carefully  made 
his  way  through  them,  and  I  with  him.  Inside 
was  the  commandant  of  the  camp,  a  small, 
elderly  Bengali  with  his  head  bandaged. 
Three  or  four  men  were  shouting  at  him.  but 
he  sat  bowed  over  an  empty  desk,  saying 
nothing.  As  soon  as  the  men  noticed  our  ar- 
rival, they  fell  silent. 

I  asked  the  commandant  what  the  trou- 
ble was. 

'The  ration  has  been  delayed  by  a  day. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it.  They  know 
that.  But  the  Naxalites  were  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  they  stir  up  trouble  wherever  they 
go."  The  Naxalites  are  an  organization  of 
Maoist  terrorists.  "Because  of  them,  the  ref- 
ugees now  think  the  daUy  ration  Is  their 
right,  not  a  gift  that  the  government  has  to 
work  hard  to  get  to  them." 

"You  actually  allow  political  activists  to 
come  into  the  camp?" 

'What  can  I  do?  My  superior  is  a  Naxalite 
sympathizer,  and  he  has  given  me  orders  not 
to  Interfere  with  their  activities.  But  I  went 
out  this  morning  to  plead  with  them  any- 
way and  ask  them  to  leave  our  camp  alone. 
They  fell  upon  me.  They  would  have  killed 
me  if  I  hadn't  got  away.  The  police,  the  civil 
service,  the  entire  West  Bengal  government 
have  abdicated.  They  don't  know  which  party 
Is  going  to  end  up  In  power,  so  no  one  wants 
to  risk  taking  sides  or  making  any  decisions. 
The  Naxalites  are  now  the  biggest  force  in 
West  Bengal,  and  all  they  believe  in  Is  ter- 
rorism and  anarchy." 

Refugees  have  been  coming  to  India  In 
waves  since  1947.  the  time  of  Independence, 
when  the  country  was  partitioned  to  create 
the  Muslim  state  of  Pakistan.  Muslims, 
fearing  that  they  would  be  discriminated 
against  as  a  minority  in  a  predominantly 
Hindu  independent  India,  had  demanded  a 
separate  country,  and  they  were  given  West 
Punjab  and  East  Bengal — areas  that  were 
a  thousand  miles  apart  but  in  which  they 
made  up  a  majority.  The  religious  riots  and 
massacres  that  accompanied  the  partition 
not  only  resulted  in  the  death  of  more  than 
a  million  people  but  also  brought  Into  being, 
in  effect,  a  third  nation — a  nation  of  dis- 
placed persons.  During  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  the  turmoil,  about  six  million  Hin- 
dus and  Sikhs  fled  to  India,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  Muslims  fled  to  Pakistan. 
But  this  cross-migration,  staggering  though 
it  was.  still  left  ten  miUion  Hindus  in  Paki- 
stan— almost  aU  of  them  In  East  Pakistan — 
and  several  times  as  many  Muslims  In  India. 
With  the  passing  of  the  years,  and  the  deep- 
ening of  the  enmity  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  fate  of  these  minorities  be- 
came Increasingly  precarious.  The  original 
refugee  populations  were  somehow  partly 
dispersed  through  the  two  countries  and 
partly  assimilated.  The  flow  of  refugees  con- 
tinued, at  varying  rates,  through  the  nlne- 
teen-flftlee  and  nlneteen-slxtles — ^mucb  of  It 
In  the  direction  of  India.  The  additional 
refugees  in  India,  aU  of  them  Hindus,  hav« 
been  estimated  to  total  between  three  and 
four  million,  and  they  were  still  living  In 
West  Bengal — unemployed  and  unasslmllat- 
ed,  managing  to  subsist  with  tbe  help  of  rel- 
atives or  In  refugee  camps — wben  West 
Bengal  and  the  neighboring  states  were  In- 
tmdated  by  tbe  new  exodus  of  nine  million. 
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And  refugees  are  still  coming,  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  of  them  a  day.  And  there 
are  between  two  and  three  million  Hindus 
still  holding  out  In  East  Pakistan,  like 
hostages  to  fortune.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
seventy  million  Muslims  In  India  today,  who 
might  aa  well  be  so  many  return  pledges, 
since  they  are  sitting  targets  for  tbe  Hindu 
resentment  that  has  been  simmering  all 
these  years  and  has  been  stirred  up  anew 
by  the  latest  tide  of  refugees — a  resentment 
that  tbe  Indian  government  has  so  far  been 
able  to  keep  under  control  by  the  deflection 
of  Hindu  revanchists  and  by  Judicious  man- 
agement of  the  news.  But  tbe  pressure  of 
religious,  or  so-called  "communal,"  tension 
is  building  all  tbe  time,  and  some  people 
privately  fear  that  the  seventy  million  In- 
dian Muslims  may  become  Innocent  victims 
of  Hindu  retaliation.  If  that  should  ever 
happen,  the  burden  of  all  the  Hindu  refu- 
gees that  India  Is  carrying  would  seem  noth- 
ing compared  to  what  Pakistan  would  have 
to  bear. 

Since,  in  the  long  run,  Pakistan  has 
so  much  more  to  lose  than  India  has,  many 
observers  have  been  asking  whether  Pakistan 
might  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  the 
latest  exodus,  especially  since  it  was  a  con- 
sequence of  what  was  essentlUIy  an  Internal 
quarrel  between  tbe  two  wings  of  Pakistan. 
The  Punjabis  of  West  Pakistan  and  the 
Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan  have  much  more 
In  common  wtih  tbe  Punjabis  and  Bengalis 
across  the  border  in  India  than  with  each 
other;  they  are  divided  not  only  by  geog- 
raphy but  also  by  differences  in  language, 
in  economic  and  social  systems,  in  dress,  and 
in  diet.  In  fact,  the  only  real  bond  between 
East  Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan  In  Islam, 
but,  as  other  Muslim  countries  have  dis- 
covered, religion  alone  cannot  bind  together 
politically  disparate  entitles.  From  the  start, 
the  Punjabis,  who  were  much  more  prosper- 
ous than  the  Bengals,  r^n  Pakistan's  Army, 
civil  service,  and  industry.  They  strengthened 
and  extended  their  their  advantage  through 
the  years  until  the  nation's  power  and  wealth 
became  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  the 
west.  The  enmity  wltb  India,  which  had  a 
negligible  influence  on  the  economy  of  West 
I»aklstan,  all  but  crippled  the  economy  of 
East  Pakistan,  which,  unlike  West  Pakistan, 
depended  on  India  for  trade.  The  Bengalis, 
who  had  ccxne  to  feel  exploited  and  sub- 
pugated,  grew  more  and  more  restive,  their 
predicament  being  particularly  galling  be- 
cause they  constituted  a  majority  of  Paki- 
stan's population.  It  was  an  attempt  by  the 
President,  General  Agha  Muhammad  Yahya 
Khan — who,  of  course,  is  from  West  Paki- 
stan— to  deal  with  some  of  these  problems 
that  precipitated  tne  present  calamity.  Ap- 
parently hoping  mollify  tbe  majority  and  to 
defuse  what  he  regarded  aa  a  threat  to  tbe 
tmion  of  Pakistan,  be  decided.  In  1969,  to 
hand  over  his  mUitary  government  to  civilian 
control,  and  In  December  of  1070  he  allowed 
Pakistanis,  for  the  first  time  in  their  tweaty- 
three-year  history,  to  vote— on  tbe  basis  of 
universal  male  suffrage— for  repreeentativee 
to  a  constituent  assembly.  In  tbe  election, 
tbe  Awaml  lisague,  led  by  the  Bengali  pacifist 
Shelkb  Mujlbur  Rahman— «r  Mujlb— cam- 
pcUgned  openly  for  poUtleal  and  economic 
autonomy  for  East  Pakistan,  and  won  almost 
aU  the  Bengali  seats,  while  tbe  Pakistan 
People's  Party,  led  by  tbe  Punjabi  militant 
Zulfikar  All  Bhutto,  was  returned  with  a 
bare  majority  in  West  Pakistan. 

Once  tbe  election  results  bad  made  It  clear 
that  the  Awaml  Leaf^ie  would  dominate  tbe 
constituent  assembly — and,  no  doubt,  the 
civilian  government  that  emerged  from  it — 
Bhutto  let  It  be  known  that  be  would  not 
participate  In  any  aasembly  or  government 
hi  wtalob  West  Pakistan  and  tbe  Pakistan 
Peopled  Party  were  not  equal  partners  with 
East  PakiMan  and  tbe  Awaml  League.  Mujlb 
saw  m  Bbutto'a  stand  only  a  design  for  per- 
petuating tbe  "colonial  subjugation"  of  Sast 


Pakistan  by  West  Pakistan.  General  Yahya 
seemed  to  be  caught  off  guard  by  the  strength 
of  tbe  democratic  forces  he  had  released.  TtM 
election  bad  unexpectedly  turned  into  a 
referendum  on  East  Pakistani  autonomy,  and 
now  that  General  Yabya  was  actually  con- 
fronted with  tbe  possibility  that  contnd 
might  pass  to  tiie  eager  Bengali  majority,  he, 
like  Bhutto,  seemed  unable  to  countenance 
any  change  in  the  relationship  between  East 
Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan,  which  might  be 
the  beginning  of  tbe  end  of  the  union.  He 
therefore  tried  to  get  Mujlb  to  moderate  his 
demands,  and,  when  be  failed,  temporized 
by  first  delaying  and  then  indefinitely  post- 
poning the  inaugural  session  of  the  constit- 
uent assembly.  This  tactic  aroused  protest 
in  East  Pakistan  in  early  March  of  this  year, 
and  he  ordered  his  troops  to  shoot  demon- 
strators; the  shooting.  In  turn,  led  to  an  all- 
out  Bengali  civll-dlsobedlence  movement 
later  in  the  month,  and  he  gave  his  troops 
free  rein,  thus  causing  the  death  of  perhaps 
as  many  as  two  hundred  thousand  Muslims 
and  Hindus  in  tbe  space  of  a  few  months — 
and  the  Sight  of  the  refugees. 

As  I  moved  through  the  camps  I  thought 
of  all  the  discussion  I  bad  heard  and  read 
of  how  General  Yahya  came  to  choose  a 
military  solution  to  a  political  problem.  Some 
people  here  condemn  the  truculence  of 
Bhutto  and  bis  clamorous  followers,  who  had 
wide  support  iu  the  Army;  others  condemn 
the  intransigence  of  Mujlb  emd  his  impatient 
supporters,  who,  giddy  with  their  new  free- 
dom and  heedless  of  the  examples  made  of 
the  Hungnrians  In  1956  and  the  Czechs  in 
1968.  dismissed  the  power  of  a  modern  state 
too  lightly  and  assumed  themselves  to  l>e 
immune  from  military  action — partly  be- 
cause in  their  case  the  action  would  have  to 
be  sustained  from  a  base  a  thousand  miles 
away,  across  Indian  territory.  Some  say  it 
was  iinreallstlc  ever  to  suppose  that  West 
Pakistan  would  jrteld  its  preeminent  position 
without  a  flght. 

Others  say  the  history  of  Bengali  grievances 
was  so  long  that  East  Pakistan  was  in  no 
mood  to  capitulate,  especially  since  a  cyclone 
that  struck  a  month  before  the  election 
had  drowned  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people.  Still  others  blame  General  Yahya  for 
completely  misjudging  the  commitment  of 
the  Gengalls  to  their  cause,  and  for  not  play- 
ing for  more  time  by,  for  Instance,  drawing 
out  the  talks  and  blunting  the  issue  of  Ben- 
gali autonomy.  Having  lost  political  contrcri, 
however,  he  perhaps  had  no  choice  but  to 
fall  back  on  his  real  constituency,  which  was, 
after  all,  the  military.  Whatever  the  reasons 
for  the  military  action — and  all  the  specula- 
tions are  based  on  hearsay  or  on  public 
statements  put  out  by  the  various  sides  as 
propaganda — Indians  now  think  that  It  made 
the  eventual  breakup  of  Pakistan  Inevitable, 
not  only  because  It  transformed  a  bid  for 
autonomy  Into  an  outright  demand  for  a 
separate.  Independent  Ban^a  Desh  (Bengal 
Nation)  but  also  because  the  Bengali  guer- 
rillas are  bound  to  win  tbe  war  they  have 
been  waging  for  Bangia  Desh  ever  since.  The 
East  Pakistan  terrain,  being  a  network  of 
streams  and  rivers,  with  poor  communica- 
tions, provides  excellent  cover;  General 
Tabya's  military  operation  can  therefore 
consist  only  of  frequ«it  punitive  expedi- 
tions launched  from  fortified  military  strong- 
holds— expeditions  that  may  devastate  tbe 
countryside  and  decimate  the  population 
but  caiuiot  conquer  tbe  one  or  subdue  tbe 
other.  Moreover,  the  guerrillas  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  India  and  can  count  on  sui^x>rt 
from  across  the  border  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod. 

Clearly,  It  had  always  been  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  India  would  be  offlctally  In- 
volved, because  tbe  brunt  <^  tbe  Pakistan 
Army's  initial  attack  fell,  naturally,  on  the 
Hindus,  turning  what  was  originally  a  war 
between  the  two  Muslim  factions  into  a  Mus- 
lim persecution  of  Hindus,  and  so  foisting 


Pakistan's  greatest  Internal  problem  upon  In- 
dia. About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  nine  mil- 
lion refugees  in  India  today  are  Hindus. 
(Hindus  and  Muslims  in  East  Pakistan  were 
often  indistinguishable,  and  In  those  cases 
the  only  way  the  Army  could  t^l  them  apart 
was  by  making  them  strip,  for  Muslims  are 
circumcised  and  Hindus  are  not.  A  few  of 
the  Hindus,  however,  were  easily  Identified, 
they  were  smaU-time  businessmen  or  petty 
landowners,  and  were  therefore  naturaj 
scapegoats  in  their  communities,  much  as 
Jews  had  been  in  Europe  in  the  nlneteen- 
thirtles.) 

There  was  no  dearth  of  escape  points  for 
the  fieeing  Hindus,  since  India  shares  a  thir- 
teen-hundred-and-flfty-mlle  border  with 
East  Pakistan.  It  has  been  seriously  sug- 
gested in  some  quarters  that  India  could 
have  avoided  the  whole  refugee  problem  by 
turning  back  the  first  onrush  of  fugitives  at 
gunpoint,  on  the  theory  that  the  boundaries 
of  a  country  are  sacrosanct  and  no  country 
is  obliged  to  receive  an  alien  population.  In 
fact,  some  people  here  say  that  the  Indian 
Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  should 
at  once  have  made  a  lightning  attack  on 
Pakistan,  for  such  an  attack  would  certainly 
have  stopped  the  refugees  at  the  border,  and, 
in  the  bargain,  dismembered  Pakistan— gains 
that  would  have  offset  any  price  she  might 
have  had  to  pay  in  western  India,  such  as 
the  loss  of  Kashmir.  Some  even  deem  her 
falhire  to  go  to  war  Immediately — for  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  approaching  blight  of 
refugees,  they  think,  would  have  been  Justi- 
fication enough  for  an  attack — to  be  not  only 
her  greatest  mistake  but  also  one  of  those 
historic  moments,  like  Munich,  on  which  the 
fate  of  nations  turns.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  govern- 
ment, however,  instead  of  trying  to  stop  the 
refugees,  mobilized  one  of  the  smoothest 
bureaucratic  reception  organizations  ever 
known,  which  registered  and  vaccinated 
them,  supplied  them  with  rations,  settled 
them  in  campsites,  and  furnished 
them  with  blankets  and  tents.  It  is  said 
that  as  word  of  this  hospitality  got  about,  it 
encouraged  more  refugees  to  fiee,  compound- 
ing the  tragedy. 

No  doubt  the  Impulse  to  help  was  hu- 
manitarian, but  a  few  believe  that  it  had  no 
other  source;  the  urge  to  destroy  Pakistan — 
perhaps  even  to  unite  India  as  it  was  before 
partition — must.  It  is  thought,  have  played 
some  part  in  Indian  political  calculations. 
According  to  this  argument,  the  Hindus  in 
Pakistan  had  been  living  on  borrowed  time, 
and.  In  a  sense,  the  Indian  government  had 
always  expected  to  be  saddled  with  them 
sooner  or  later.  Now  the  presence  of  the 
refugees.  In  destitution,  gave  India  the  op- 
portunity to  expose  and  dramatize  to  the 
world  the  theocratic  nature  of  Pakistan — 
whose  creation  had  been  forced  upon  India, 
and  whose  existence  the  Indians  had  never 
tkccepted — and  to  place  the  blame  for  their 
exodus  on  the  Pakistani  mUitary  Junta.  (The 
Pakistanis,  who  claim  that  the  Indians  have 
Inflated  tbe  figures  on  refugees,  partly  by 
misstatement  and  partly  by  adding  to  the 
camps'  population  tbe  riffraff  of  the  Indian 
streets,  put  tbe  number  of  refugees  at  two 
and  a  half  million,  but  all  world  relief  or- 
ganizations accept  tbe  Indian  figtires  as 
accurate.) 

Whatever  India's  motives.  It  certainly 
seems  that  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
refugees,  which  should  have  been  tbe  pri- 
mary consideration,  lias  not  bad  much  to  do 
with  tbe  policies  adt^ted  by  tbe  United 
States,  tbe  Soviet  Union,  or  China — the  big 
powers  caught  up  In  ti>»  situation.  The 
American  government,  possibly  taking  Its 
cue  from  tbe  old  State  Department  dictiun 
that  in  tbe  underdeveloped  world  tbe  only 
reliable  allies  are  military  governments,  not 
only  bas  never  publldy  censured  General 
Tabya's  mUitary  govmrunent  but  had  con- 
tinued to  supply  arms  to  tt  untQ  Mrs. 
Oandbl'B  sUte  visit  to  tlM  United  SUtes  last 
month. 
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TtM  vaaoetuj  Tmlue  of  tbla  material  was 
reUtlTtfy  tnslgnlflcsnt.  but,  oonaLstlng,  aa  It 
did.  at  spara  parts  for  Imported  equipment. 
It  must  bsra  bean  at  oonsiderabia  mllttarr 
vEdue  to  PaJdstaa,  and,  betng  aeot,  aa  It  waa, 
In  full  knowledga  of  the  effeeta  of  C3«naral 
TElhya'a  poUcy,  tt  liad  an  alienating  effect 
on  the  T"«*i*TM«  which  cannot  be  undereatl- 
znated.  TtM  Staita  Department's  Tlew— eren 
If  It  wen  plausible — that  tt  Is  best  to  be 
on  the  right  side  of  Oeneral  Tahya  so  aa 
to  be  better  able  to  Influence  his  policy  has 
been  maintained  only  at  the  expense  of  moral 
leadership,  and,  even  so,  has  borne  no  Tlslble 
fruit.  The  main  slgnlflcanoe  of  the  much 
bnaided  Indo-Sorlot  ftlendshtp  treaty  of 
last  summer — which  was  concluded  at  a  time 
at  rampant  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In  India — is 
also  mUttary.  The  Russlana'  real  purpose 
must  hare  been  to  tip  Indian  "neutrality" 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  do  so  on 
the  chei^),  at  that,  because  tt  Is  generally 
thought  that  India  must  hare  given  assur- 
ances that  It  would  not  be  the  flrst  to  go  to 
war  and  so  drag  the  Soviet  Union  Into  the 
conflict.  No  one  knows  what  the  Chinese 
have  promised  the  Pakistanis,  because  so  far 
there  have  been  only  certain  gestures  to  go 
on — wiMringwr'n  flying  from  Pakistan  to  China 
last  summer,  Chtna^  playing  host  to  Bhutto 
this  autumn,  China's  Issuing  veiled  warnings 
to  India  In  the  United  Nations. 

Although  India,  Pakistan,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  all 
profeas  solicitude  for  the  refugees,  the  re- 
fugees, whose  suffering  increases  each  day. 
have  become  Irrelevant  to  the  political  and 
diplomatic  negotiations  that  are  being 
carried  on  in  their  name,  and,  even  In  the 
debates  In  the  Security  Council,  have  re- 
ceived little  attention. 

The  Indian  government  has  recently  let  it 
be  known  that  the  human  aspect  of  the 
tragedy  must  be  deemphaslzed,  declaring  that 
an  outpouring  of  sympathy,  pity,  and  aid. 
however  welcome.  Is  no  substitute  for  a  po- 
litical solution,  which.  In  the  government's 
view.  Involves  the  rejMitriatlon  of  the  refu- 
gees— a  solution  that  must  ultimately  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  Bangia  Desh.  The 
government  Insists  that  the  disaffection  in 
Kast  Pakistan  with  Oeneral  Tabya  and  the 
military  Is  so  deep  and  wide  that  the  refugees 
could  not  feel  safe  tf  they  returned  home  un- 
less Oeneral  Tahym  released  Mu^b — who  Is 
thought  to  be  In  inlson  and  to  be  undergoing 
a  secret  trial  for  treason — and  negotiated  the 
question  at  Bangta  Desh  with  him.  But  even 
If  Mujlb  were  released.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
he  cotild  ikow  be  a  moderating  Influence  on 
the  Bangia  Desh  Issue  without  being  repudi- 
ated by  the  Bast  Pakistanis  In  favor  of  the 
extremist  leaders  who  have  emerged  In  the 
liberation  struggle.  In  any  event,  some  ob- 
servers wonder  whether  Bangia  Desh  wo\ild 
ever  welcome  the  refugees  back,  even  tf  this 
new  nation  could  somehow  be  broxight  Into 
being.  And  even  If  the  refugees  were  some- 
how repatriated  to  Bangia  Desh  (or  to  Paki- 
stan as  it  Ls  at  present  constltiited,  since  Oen- 
eral Tahya  has  repeatedly  said  they  are  wel- 
come to  retTim) ,  could  they  ever  hope  to  re- 
cover their  old  homes  and  old  occupations, 
or  would  they  simply  be  moving  their  camp- 
sites? In  either  case,  they  would  remain  a 
small,  helpless  Hindu  minority  within  a  Kus- 
Um  state,  living  under  the  threat  of  a  second 
exodus,  or  extermination.  And.  supposing 
that  any  fate  for  the  refugees,  after  they  re- 
tinned  to  their  homes,  were  preferable  to 
their  continued  preaence  In  India,  wouldn't 
Bangia  Desh  one  day  serve  as  a  magnet  for 
West  Bengal?  After  an,  what  would  a  Ben- 
gal nation  be  with  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Bengalis  living  oatslde  It,  In.  India? 

As  for  tha  uaa  of  focea  to  achieve  polltteal 
ends,  that  aaaf  result  1»  India's  acquisition 
of  terrttarr  tha*  eo<d«  b*  uaad  tD  settle  tlw 
refugeaa  (or  avea  In  tk«  iiMliapHiwi  of  Xaat 
PaklsUn  by  India),  bat  tt  win  aiaa  potaon 
relations  with  a  truncated  Pakistan  or  with 


any  future  Bangia  Desh.  Some  of  these  qtac- 
ulatlons  must  have  entered  Into  the  think- 
ing of  the  Indian  government,  and  that  only 
raises  another  question :  Why  has  the  Indian 
govermoent  made  the  estabUsfament  at 
Bangia  Desh  the  crux  of  Its  refugee  policy? 
The  only  answer  anyone  can  oome  up  with 
here  Is  that  the  probVema  a  poor  country 
faces  are  so  mind-boggUng — they  so  often 
defeat  all  attempts  at  a  political,  not  to  men- 
tion a  humane,  solution — that  the  govern- 
ment sooner  or  later  resorts  to  force  to  win 
It  a  temporary  reprieve.  In  any  case,  the 
prospect  of  permanently  supporting  the  nine 
million  refugees  is  so  inconceivable — ac- 
cording to  the  World  Bank,  the  minimum 
cost  would  be  seven  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  or  a  sixth  of  India's  total  budg- 
et— that.  In  the  absence  of  any  real  alterna- 
tive, the  government  has  taken  shelter  In 
the  illusion  that  Bangia  Desh  would  solve 
the  refugee  problem. 

Before  going  to  the  refugee  camps,  I  had 
allowed  myself  to  hope  that  the  conditions 
there  would  not  be  worse  than  those  to  be 
found  In  Calcutta.  I  had  imagined  that  there 
must  be  sonte  limit  to  human  suffering  and 
to  the  ability  to  survive.  I  was  wrong.  The 
Calcutta  poor  still  evince  some  hope  that 
tomorrow  will  bring  a  slight  Improvement 
in  their  ration  or  their  luck.  The  Calcutta 
lepers,  even  on  their  deathbeds,  cry  out  in 
pain — which  is  at  least  a  form  of  human 
expression — and  the  people  found  wc»'king 
among  the  poor  and  the  lepers  manage  to 
feel  and  communicate  some  sense  of  pur- 
pose. But  the  refugees  could  convey  only  an 
abysmal,  hopeless  silence. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  what  the  distlngiiished  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  said  regarding  the  cen- 
sor tiiim  of  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  the  fifth  time 
now  to  plead  for  complete  and  strict 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

On  Saturday  a  Senator  Indicated  that 
there  were  some  rumors  that  the  United 
States  might  be  considering  seriously  an 
extension  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  I 
am  unremittingly  against  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  or  India. 

If  we  are  undertaking  to  give  aid,  in 
keeping  with  the  promises  I  have  made 
on  the  flow,  I  will  condemn  it,  but  I  do 
not  believe  such  a  program  is  by  any 
means  in  the  works. 

Mr.  AXKEW .  Mr.  President,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  Saturday  and  again  today 
relative  to  the  extension  of  aid  to  Paki- 
stan or  India,  I  think  the  facts  win  show 
that  we  are  committed  to  spend  $124 
million  in  derdc^inient  aid — which 
means  almost  anything — in  India,  and 
|34  minion  in  Pakistan. 

The  reas<xi  given  for  this  nonstoppage 
of  shUunents  was  that  banks  and  busi- 
ness interests  had  already  made  firm 
commitments  and  would  loM  the  money 
if  we  did  not  permit  these  shipments  to 
be  made,  shipments  which  involve  $124 
million  to  India  and  $34  million  to 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  state- 
ment was  made  within  that  framework. 
Senators  had.  indicated  that  there  was 
development  aid  in  the  pipeline  to  India. 

I  have  mentioned  the  amount  several 
times.  I  am  against  any  further  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thoui^t  it  would  be  weU 
to  put  the  flcures  in  the  Rkcor>.  I  do  noi 
absolve  either  country  from  blame  for 
the  circumstances  prevaiUng  in  Alia. 


I  have  heard  It  said  that  India  is 
about  the  only  great  democratic  coon- 
tiy  tliat  stands  by  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  inrtia  bas  spirinm 
voted  with  the  United  States  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  Pakistan  has  almost  invari- 
ably voted  with  us.  However,  that  does 
not  abscdve  either  country  from  blame. 
There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  be  found  that 
can  be  put  where  it  belongs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  PACKARD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, oa  Saturday  the  resignation  of 
David  Packard,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, was  announced.  His  resignation  be- 
comes effective  today. 

I  commend  highly  the  work  of  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  during  the  nearly  3 
years  that  he  has  served  in  this  position. 
The  position  which  he  assumed  3  years 
ago  is  (Hie  of  the  most  demanding  of  any 
in  Government. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
rather  closely  with  Mr.  Packard  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  feel  that  this  Nation  during  the  past 
3  years  has  had  an  outstanding  team  in 
the  Defense  Department  with  Secretary 
Laird  and  Deputy  Secretary  Packard. 

Mr.  Packard  has  served  at  some  con- 
siderable sacrifice.  He  is  a  man  of  un- 
usual abUlty.  He  brought  to  Government 
a  dedication  that  is  badly  needed  in  gov- 
ernment. 

I  wish  we  had  more  David  Packards  in 
GovernmenL 

The  press  reports  that  he  felt  imder 
some  handicap  being  neither  a  politician 
nor  a  bureaucrat.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  are  his  views.  However,  I  will  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  no  rea- 
son to  be  concerned  on  this  score. 

He  has  a  quality  which  is  lacking  in 
some  politicians  and  some  bureaucrats, 
if  one  wants  to  use  that  term.  He  has 
the  quality  at  inspiring  confidence  in 
those  with  whom  he  works. 

He  is  candid  and  forthright,  and  is 
the  kind  of  man  I  Instinctively  like. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  tt  is  accurate  to 
say  that  he  has  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
g.fwi  that,  as  a  result,  the  committee  has 
almost  invariably  followed  his  recom- 
mendations. 

I  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
David  Packard  until  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington. However,  I  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  men  to  serve  in  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  one  o<  the  aldesU 

He  will  be  missed  in  Washington.  He 
win  be  mined  in  the  Defense  Department. 
And  he  will  be  mlased  br  those  of  us 
In  the  Senate  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  htm. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakxk  when  he 
introduced  S.  3000  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QU<»UM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temporei.  Hi* 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

Tiie  second  aaistant  kdsiatlTe  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  BEFORE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  ON  AMEND- 
MENT OF  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  December  2,  1971,  I  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  express  support  of  S.  2675 — a  bill  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor — which  would 
expand  the  Federal  benefits  program 
dealing  with  black  Iimg. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  that, 
statement  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thn 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxhxnt  op  Senatob  Robert  C.  Btko  Be- 

rorb  subcomiuttxx  on  labor  on  bills  to 

Amend     Tttle     IV,     Federal     Coal     Mine 

Health  and  Satett  Act,  December  1,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman :  The  enactnient  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1069 
was  an  important  milestone  in  labor  history. 
Prompted  by  the  ghastly  toll  of  life  and  limb 
In  the  most  hazardous  occupation  in  this 
country,  the  law's  full  effects  in  its  campaign 
for  reducing  hazards  and  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  few  those  who  toil  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  earth  in  order  to  bring  light  and 
attendant  benefits  to  those  on  its  surface 
v^ll  not  be  known  for  many  j  Mrs.  There  have 
been  but  the  first  feeble  steps  by  government 
and  industry  toward  the  erasing  of  those  con- 
ditions which,  all  too  often,  have  resulted  In 
untimely  death  and  cruel  crippling  and  dis- 
figurement for  men  who  go  Into  the  mines. 

One  sectlMi  of  the  law.  however,  has  al- 
ready proven  its  value,  bringing  dramatic 
benefits  to  a  large  segment  of  the  coal  work- 
ers— and,  I  might  say,  the  group  most  need- 
ful of  compassion  and  assistance.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Title  IV,  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  coal  miners  suffering 
from  disabling  pneiunoconiosis  or  to  their 
widows. 

This  program,  benefiting  those  suffering 
from  the  Irreversible  lung  disease  known  as 
black  lung — ^workers  who  had  gone  uncom- 
pensated imder  State  programs  benefiting 
workers  from  other  occupational  disorders — 
has  restored  or  Increased  financial  independ- 
ence and  personal  dignity  for  over  260,000 
workers  and  dependents,  assuring  them  of 
greater  capability  to  cope  with  their  extraor- 
dinary medical  needs.  For  this  fact,  much 
credit  Is  due  to  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  officials  and  staff  of  which,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  have  performed  tire- 
lessly In  taking  on  a  mammoth  task  which 
hit  them  suddenly  and  which  proved  far 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  Some 
290.000  claims  had  been  submitted  as  c^  June, 
1971,  at  which  255,000  had  been  processed. 
Of  this  total.  180,000  claims  were  disapproved 
and  126,000  approved,  resulting  in  the  pay- 
ment of  In  excess  of  $300  million  to  260,000 
beneficiaries.  The  widespread  benefits  al- 
ready realized  from  'HOe  IV  of  the  Act  must 
be  attributed  In  great  measure  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
In  advertising  the  program  and  seeking  ap- 
pllcatlOTia  from  potentlaUy  eligible  Individ- 
uals. (Over  18,000  applications  were  'ecelved 
In  the  first  week,  and  almost  100,000  In  the 
first  month  after  the  law  was  passed.) 

We  have  come  now  to  the  and  o*  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  three-year  life  of  this  unusual 


compensation  program,  as  written  Into  the 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  (The  Act  presently 
diverts  administrative  responsibUity  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  1973,  with  claims  generally  to  be 
processed  through  workmen's  compensation 
agencies  in  the  States.)  From  the  vantage 
point  of  time  and  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram, we  know  that  there  U  much  yet  to  be 
done.  We  can  see  Inadequacies  and  inequi- 
ties, and  we  must,  in  simple  justice  to  all 
the  victims  (direct  and  indirect)  of  this  dread 
disease,  rectify  the  deficiencies  of  the  pro- 
gram, whether  in  the  law  itself  or  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Subcommittee  has  before  tt  H.R.  9212, 
passed  by  the  House  on  Novemljer  10.  and 
S.  3676,  which  I  have  been  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with 
Senators  Hartke  and  Williams.  The  House 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  improvements 
written  into  its  bill.  I  think  that  most  per- 
sona who  have  observed  the  operation  of  the 
black  lung  compensation  program  would 
agree  with  many  of  its  provisions.  The  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  provide  compensation 
for  children  orphaned  by  pneumoconiosis  was 
an  oversight,  which  we  must  rectify.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  Federal  program  for  two  years 
will  assure  the  needed  time  for  careful  con- 
sideration of  claims  filed  by  affected  miners 
or  their  widows  or  orphans  and  will  also  al- 
low the  States  additional  time  to  pass  neces- 
sary legislation  and  establish  administrative 
machinery  to  take  over  this  new  program. 

We  must  also  clearly  establish  that  the 
black  lung  benefits  program  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  form  of  workmen's  compensation, 
which,  under  the  administration  by  the  social 
security  system,  has  resulted  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  offset  provision  normally  applied 
to  social  security  disability  benefits  where  the 
beneficiary  is  eligible  for  the  two  types  of 
compensation.  For  a  disabled  worker  to  be 
expected  to  survive,  support  his  family,  and 
provide  for  the  extraordinary  medical  needs 
occasioned  by  his  illness  on  80  per  cent  of  his 
former  average  wage.  Is  the  height  of  injus- 
tice. And  I  hope  eventually  to  see  the  social 
security  law  also  changed  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  and  of  great  import.  X-rays  have 
been  used  too  as  to  sole  determinant  of  the 
presence  of  pneumoconiosis  to  a  compensable 
degree.  In  my  judgment,  this  has  resulted  in 
the  denial  of  benefits  to  many  deserving  and 
needy  coal  miners.  I  think  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  carefully  reviewed  and  thoroughly 
restudied  as  to  the  efficacy  and  validity  of 
such  a  dominating  criterion.  Experience  has 
shown  the  X-ray  to  be  tuu«llable  and  inade- 
quate, albeit  useful.  In  establishing  the  sure 
presence  and  degree  of  pnevunooonlosls.  The 
British,  who  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  recog- 
nition and  the  oompensatlon  of  this  disease, 
might  be  cited  on  this  point. 

The  Annual  Report,  1967-68,  Medical  Serv- 
ice and  Medical  Research.  National  Coal 
Board.  Great  Britain,  stated.  In  part:  ".  .  . 
It  was  .  .  .  n^ldly  apparent  that  the  X-ray 
film  was  not,  by  Itself,  a  reasonable  measure 
of  disabUity  .  .  ." 

The  British  Oovemment  Publication, 
"Pneumooomosls  and  Allied  Occupational 
Chest  Diseases,"  Ministry  of  Social  Security, 
London,  England,  stated : 

"The  rtlaeaae  (pneumoconiosis)  Is  difficult 
to  diagnose,  especially  In  the  early  stages, 
and  accurate  dlagnoais  depends  on  three  es- 
sentials— a  high  quality  full-size  radiograph 
of  the  chest,  a  full  clinical  examination  (in- 
cluding lung  function  tests)  and  complete 
Industrial  history." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  act  to  extend  de- 
served benefits  to  the  many  thousands  of 
black  lung  cripples  who  have  been  arbi- 
trarily and  unjustly  denied,  whether  by  terms 
of  the  law  or  by  the  administrative  approach, 
the  compensation  intended  by  the  Congress 
for  those  who  have  been  dealt  a  death  blow 
(slow  in  action  though  It  may  be)  by  the 
occupation  m   whiCb   they  have  been  en- 


gaged— for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  ooun- 
tryxacTi.,  I  might  add.  My  correspondence  files 
will  attest,  as  I  am  sure  yours  do,  to  the  fact 
that  many  thousands  in  our  State  alone  have 
been  shocked  and  cruelly  disappointed  to  be 
advised  that  they  may  not  participate  in 
this  beneficial  program — despite  the  Indis- 
putable record  oJ  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more 
years  spent  below  the  surface  in  extreme  hSLZ- 
ard,  subject  to  rock  falls,  runaway  cars,  tlm- 
t)er  collapse,  poison  gas,  bone-penetrating 
moisture  and  cold,  and  always  the  coal  dust — 
the  layers  of  blacic  removable  from  skin  and 
hair,  but  permanently  coating  vital  lungs 
and  leading  to  their  break-down,  to  sleep- 
less nights  spent  in  racking  coughs  and  near 
suffocation,  followed  by  the  natural  deterio- 
ration of  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  men. 
or  their  family  members  in  their  behalf,  write 
to  advise  that  they  are  totally  unacceptable 
for  further  employment  in  the  mines,  yet 
they  are  not  deemed  eligible  for  the  com- 
pensation Intended  for  them  by  the  Congress. 

We  must  remedy  this.  Some  may  feel  that 
the  coal  miner  must  meet  the  same  disability 
criteria  applied  to  workers  in  other  occupa- 
tions, but,  in  all  Justice,  I  believe  we  must 
take  recognition  of  the  uniquely  severe  con- 
ditions under  which  he  has  labored  and  of 
the  fact  that,  once  Incapacitated  for  this 
work  at  mld-poiut  or  near  the  end  of  his 
worltlng  life,  he  is  not  retrainable  as  are 
some  individuals.  He  is  not  educated  for  work 
requiring  mental  activity;  he  Is  not  up  to 
any  Job  requiring  even  ordinary  phy.mcal 
exertion.  Furthermore,  in  the  region  of  the 
coal  mines,  there  are  no  other  jobs  in  which 
he  might  be  employed.  We  cannot  expect  a 
man  so  spent  in  body  and  spirit  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  relocate.  The  present  economy  and 
unarguable  employment  policies  have  doomed 
him  to  stagnation  and  a  state  of  marking 
time  until  his  death.  So.  In  simple  compas- 
sion and  justice,  I  believe  that  we  must  come 
to  the  provisions  included  In  S.  2675.  Tills  bill 
would  extend  the  benefits  to  those  disabled 
not  solely  by  pneumoconiosis,  but  by 
"pneumoconiosis,  or  other  respiratory  or  pul- 
monary impairments."  Further,  it  modifies 
the  definition  of  total  disability  so  that  "a 
miner  shall  be  considered  totally  disabled 
when  any  respiratory  or  pulmonary  impair- 
ment or  impairments  resulting  from  his  em- 
ployment in  a  mine  or  mines  prevent  blm 
from  engaging  in  gainful  employment  re- 
quiring the  skills  and  abilities  comparable 
to  those  of  any  employment  In  a  mine  or 
mines  in  which  he  previously  engaged  with 
some  regularity  and  over  a  substantial  period 
of  time." 

Let  us  stop  quibbling  with  dying  men  as 
to  whether  their  lungs  are  riddled  with  black 
lung  or  whether  they  are  affected  with 
asthma,  or  silicosis,  or  chronic  bronchitis. 
And  let  us  stop  telling  a  man  whose  lungs 
have  failed  him.  or  predictably  will  do  so, 
that  he  can  qualify  for  a  job  operating  some 
non-existent  elevator,  or  selling  some  product 
In  a  highly  competitive  market.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
will  recognize  the  merit  and  justice  of  this 
blU  and  recommend  It  to  the  Senate.  Amer- 
icans are  a  generous  people,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  so  represent  them  In 
dealing  generously  with  this  small  group, 
assuring  them  of  more  certain  assistance  in 
their  unique  suffering  and  deprivation. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  DURING 
THE  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
during  the  day,  at  such  times  as  there 
is  no  business  before  the  Senate,  routine 
morning  business  may  be  transacted 
with  statements  limited  to  10  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Li 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   foHowing   letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Pkoposed     FEOiatAi.     Financimc     Bank     Act 
or    1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, tnmamitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Federal  Plnandng  Bank, 
to  provide  for  coordinated  and  more  effl- 
cleat  Onanclng  of  Federal  and  federaUy  as- 
sisted borrowings  from  the  public,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

REPOET      or      MiGRATORT      BIRD      CONSERVATION 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971 
( with  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Annuai.  Repobt  of  the  Public  Defender 
Scavicc  BoAKD  OF  Tecsteis,  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  PuWlc  Defender  Servlc* 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  arubmlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law.  Its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  (with  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  LEctsi-ATiON  To  Strencthen  the 
PaiVATE  Rettrement  Ststem 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  submitting  proposed  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  private  retirement  system  by 
providing  minimum  standards  of  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  offered  by  an  employer- 
sponsored  pension  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRSSIDBNT  pro  tempore: 

A  i«aoiutl(Mi  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Legialatar«  of  the  State  of  Callfomls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"HoiTSE  Resolution  No.  140 

"Relative    to    the    National    Transportation 
Planning  Study 

"Whenaa,  The  State  Bualneae  and  Trane- 
portation  Agency  has  eompleted  Oallfomla's 
pocttan  of  the  National  Tranaportatloo  Plan- 
ning Study:  and 

"Wbenas.  Tbe  OaUfomla  study  has  been 
tranamttted  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Tranaporta- 
Uon  In  Waatalngtoe.  D.C.;  and 

"Whereas,  TIm  State  TranapcrtatlDn  Board 
has  called  attention  to  Itc  finding  that  ".  . . 
only  tbe  htghway  mode  bae  ■(lequate  re- 
•ourcea  and  ptanaing  facUltleiw  .  .  .";  and 

"Wheraaa,  Tbe  State  Tranaportatlon  Board 
has  urged  that  ".  .  .  tbe  sfcudy  reaulta  sbould 
be  used  with  considerable  caution  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  Its  funding  pro- 
gram*. . .  .";  and 

"Whereas.  Various  assumptions  In  the 
study,  relative  to  pooslbie  future  state  ot 
local  funding,  have  the  effect  of  being  prej- 
udicial in  determining  the  relative  needs 
and  programmed  expendltnrea  among  the 
TBrioue  modes  of  traaaportatlon;  and 

"Wbereaa.  TIm  seed  lot  Intarwten  lapid 
tranilt  waa  omitted  tram  tkla  MHtf  anttialr. 


funding  altemaUT«i  may  lead  federal  ati- 


thorttles  to  oonclode  that  California  places 
a  greater  relative  emphasis  on  meeting  high- 
way neede  than  on  meeting  transit  needs; 
now,  tlterefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
CaUfomia.  That  the  Members  respectfully 
memorialize  the  President  and  the  CDngreas 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation  to  review  the 
National  Transportation  Planning  Study,  and 
California's  portion  thereof,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  need  for  new  and  improved 
transit  facilities  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  proportion  programmed  for  funding 
under  Federal  Alternatives  I,  II,  and  in  of 
the  study;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  cof>les  erf  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  53 

"Relative    to    certain    ezemprtions    to   driver 
quallflcation    regulations    of    the    Depart- 
ment of  Transportation 
"Whereas,  On  January  1,  1971,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  regu- 
lation (Part  301)   went  Into  effect  imposing 
minimum  standards  on  all  drivers  operating 
vehicles  in  interstate  coonmeroe,  with   cer- 
tain eKemptioiM  for  drivers  in  commercial 
zones,     regardlesa    of     owxkerablp,    type     of 
vehicle,  or  conunodity  carried;   and 

"Whereas.  In  1961  the  State  erf  California 
took  a  similar  action  by  eliminating  the 
chauffeur's  licenae  and  adopting  various 
claases  of  drivers'  Uoenaee  baeed  on  tbe  slae 
and  complezlty  of  opnatlon  of  the  vehicle, 
regardless  of  ownership,  type  of  vehicle  or 
commodity  carried;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  reeognlaed  that  the  most 
Important  factor  in  traffic  safety  is  the 
driver;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  proposes  to  extend  full  exemption  of 
the  driver  quallfleatloQ  regulatlona  to  all 
drivers  of  light  vehicles  wblota  have  a  gross 
weight  Including  Its  toad,  of  10,000  ptounds 
or  leas,  if  not  toanaporting  pasaengen  for 
hire  nor  carrying  haaardoua  materials;  to 
all  drivers  of  nonartlculated  farm  veblelea  of 
any  size  controlled  and  operated  by  a  farmer 
within  150  miles  of  the  farm  being  used  to 
transpcxt  agricultural  products  or  farm  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  to  or  from  tiie  farm;  and 
to  all  drivers  of  Tebides  used  to  transport 
ttara  harvesting  machinery  to  use  on  the 
farm:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Meaolved  by  Vie  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  CaHfomia,  ^otnt^.  That  the 
Leglalatare  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  tbe  Department  o< 
Transportation  to  continue  Ln  force  the 
standards  in  Part  3ftl  for  all  drivers,  equally, 
>\arwti<i»g  tbe  same  class  of  vehicle,  Indudlng 
tbe  removal  of  present  exemptloiia  to  drivers 
in  commercial  zones;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  OecietMy  ct  'tbs  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  reaolutloB  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  erf  tbe  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
to  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  Hooae  of  Bepcesenrt*- 
tlves  and  to  eacb  Senator  and  Reiaeseulatlve 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
SUtea." 

A  )olttt  rsaolntlon  a<  the  I.egislature  cf  tbe 
StaU  of  CaUfomia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PobUe  Wtifare: 

"SmtATS  Jonrr  RssoLTrnoi*  Ho.  50 
"Belatlve  to  public  employnMUt  progranta 
"Wbersaa,  "Shm  United  Statas  rrrirtaisnt 
of  Labor  baa  authortsed  Um  wpaiditiirs  at 

twenty  million  dollars  ot  federal  grants  in 


California  for  tbe  establishment  of  demon- 
stration programs  to  employ  welfare  recipi- 
ents under  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971;  and 

"Whereas,  All  of  this  federal  antirecession 
money  will  be  expended  entirely  in  southern 
California;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Department  of  Induetrial 
Relations  of  the  State  of  California  reports  a 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate  of 
6.S  percent  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
at  the  present  time;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  declared  the  San  FVanclsco  Bay 
area  to  be  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  Concentration  of  all  projects  in 
southern  California  Is  unfair  to  other  areas 
with  serious  unemployment  problems;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  TTiat  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  memori- 
alizes the  Secretary  erf  Labor  to  revise  the 
present  discretionary  allocation  of  20  million 
dollars  and  distribute  the  federal  grants  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  throughout  California, 
by  also  funding  demonstration  programs  to 
employ  welfare  recipients  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia: and  be  it  further 

•Resotved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  erf  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works : 

"&NATB  Joint  Resolution    No.  51 

"Relative  to  federal-aid  highway  funds 

"Whereas,  The  federal  administration  has 

refused  to  release  federal-aid  highway  funds, 

despite  the  appropriation  erf  such  funds  by 

the  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  if 
released,  may  be  used  by  this  state  to  con- 
struct roadside  rest  areas,  thereby  employing 
numbers  of  construction  workers  who  might 
otherwise  go  without  jobs;  and 

"Whereas,  Both  the  alleviation  of  unem- 
ployment and  tbe  construction  of  roadside 
rest  stops  are  In  tbe  best  Interests  of  the 
public;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomia.  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Immediately 
release  federal-aid  highway  funds  for  tbe 
construction  of  roadside  rest  eXoipa  in  this 
state;  and  t)c  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate transmit  copiea  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Bepre- 
sentatlve  from  California  in  tbe  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Flight  Engineer's  Inter- 
national AsBodatlcm,  AFL-dO,  Master  Execu- 
tive Board,  relating  to  airline  mergers;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Commeroe. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Republican 
Party  of  Dallas  Cbunty,  T^xas,  relating  to. 
tbe  exputston  of  tbe  RepaMle  of  China  from 
the  UN;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  petition  adopted  by  the  Kxectrtlve  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bfarine  CX>rp«  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation relating  to  Federal  aid  to  education; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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REPORTS  C^  CJOMMTTTEES 

The  io^amtoM  r^ort  of  a  ooountttee 

was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  for  Mr.  Habt,  from 


the     Committee     on     Commerce,     without 
amendment: 

HJt.  701.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stan^  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  fee 
for  stamps  issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-678) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EAQLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  Mason  Neely,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

George  W.  Draper  n,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
au  associate  Judge,  Superior  Court  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

Joseph  M.  P.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
au  associate  Judge,  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BAK£R  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper)  : 
S.  3000.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  for 
the  regulation  of  surface  mining  of  coal  to 
protect  the  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowERj  : 
S.  3001.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and 
more  efficient  financing  of  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  borrowings  from  the  public, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEAIX: 
S.  3002.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  interstate 
shipment    of    pet    turtles.    Referred   to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  3003.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  execute 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain Individuals  on  probation  or  parole.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  3004.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial  of  the 
remains  ot  Matthew  A.  Henson  in  the  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  Virginia.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  3005.  A  bill  to  create  a  position  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Organized 
Crime  Control.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   AIKEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Staftord) : 
S.  3006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.   District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Vermont  at  Bennington.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
8.   3007.  A  bUl   to  aUow  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  restrlotlons  on  the  imports  of  un- 
shelled  filberts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
cm  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
ByMr.BOQGS: 
S.  3006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  August  P. 
Walz;.    Referred    to   the   Committee   on   tbe 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ORIFFIN    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  WncBJoi) : 
8.  SOD*.  A  bOl  to  amend  tbe  Federal  law 
relating  to  tbe  care  and  treatment  of  anl- 
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mals  to  broaden  tbe  categories  of  persons 
regulated  under  such  law,  to  assure  that 
birds  in  pet  stores  and  boos  are  protected, 
and  to  increased  protection  fco'  animals  In 
transit.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  CaaNsroM.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  ICennedt,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  3010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  £k;o- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BnJNS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoopiR) : 

S.  3000.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
for  the  regulation  of  surface  mining  of 
coal  to  protect  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  introduction  and  appntipriate 
referral  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal-State 
program  to  eliminate  the  environmental 
degradation  caused  by  surface  mining  for 
coal. 

Vast  reserves  of  strippable  coal  under- 
lie about  half  of  the  States  and  in  the 
next  several  decades  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing demand  for  power  production  wUl 
doubtless  spur  extensive  mining  m  most 
of  these.  During  the  past  decade  the  ton- 
nage of  coal  produced  in  deep  mines  has 
diminished  slightly  while  that  produced 
by  surface  mining  has  grown  rapidly. 
Tliis  is  due  to  several  factors.  One,  of 
course,  is  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  which  has  forced  the  closing 
of  many,  small,  nongassy  mines.  Another 
factor,  however,  has  been  the  mviron- 
mental  subsidization  of  surface  mining, 
which  is  the  problem  this  bill  addresses. 
To  the  extent  that  strip-mined  coal  can 
presently  be  delivered  more  cheaply  to 
the  power  grids  than  vrould  be  the  case 
with  strictly  regulated  surface  mining 
with  adequate  reclamation,  Appalachia 
and  other  regions  of  coal  production  are 
subsidizing  the  energy  requirements  of 
the  Nation. 

In  past  years  this  body  has  acted  upon 
several  programs  designed  to  reduce  the 
disruption  caused  by  poverty  and  to  in- 
fuse life  Into  the  economy  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  We  have  attempted 
to  end  the  oatmigration  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  yoong  peoi^  from  this  re- 
gion. If  strip  mining  for  coal  is  allowed 
to  continue  in  Appalachia  it  will  counter 
all  these  efforts  and  in  a  short  time  re- 
duce this  region  to  a  wasteland  of  pol- 
luted rivers  and  defaced  mountains. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  near  that  con- 
dition now  in  many  areas.  I  am  appalled 
everytime  I  fly  over  the  once  beautiful 
Cumberland  Mooitains  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  We  must  act  now 
to  enact  strong  and  effective  legislation 
to  eliminate  this  environmental  Insult — 
for  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  be  too  late. 

This  bill  is  limited  to  regulation  of  coal 
surface  mining.  There  are  many  peraons 
who  feel  that  a  ccmprebenstTc  am»t)ach 
to  mining  of  all  minerals  Is  needed,  and 
I  agree.  But  such  a  program  must  take 
time  In  development.  And,  frankly,  time 


is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  strip  mining.  Every  year  al- 
most a  hundred  thonsand  acres  d  land 
are  turned  in  the  search  for  coaL  For 
every  acre  tamed  another  is  buried  or 
despoiled  and  miles  of  streams  become 
clogged  with  siltation. 

This  bill  employs  the  Federal-State 
partnership  approach  embodied  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Only  by  establishing  Fed- 
eral guideUnes  and  standards  and  by 
maintaining  the  safeguard  of  Federal  en- 
forcement can  we  insure  uniformity  and 
eliminate  the  paralysis  caused  by  inter- 
state competition. 

This  bill  places  Federal  responsibili- 
ties in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  decision:  We  are  dealing  with  a 
problem — the  environmental  impact  of 
mining — which  has  not  to  date  received 
extensive  treatment  in  any  Federal  agen- 
cy. Thus,  we  are  contemplating  the  crea- 
tion of  a  regulatory  authority  to  ovi?rsee 
and  enforce  a  Federal-State  program  to 
control  environmental  problems.  All  of 
these  factors  are  consistent  with  the 
design  and  charge  of  EPA. 

Briefly  this  bill  would  prohibit  surface 
mining  for  coal  without  a  permit  270  days 
after  enactment  and  during  that  initial 
period  would  impose  a  moratorium  on 
new  startups  and  significant  expansions 
of  such  operations.  During  the  first  120 
days  following  enactment  the  Admini- 
strator would  develop  regulations  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  mining  and  reclama- 
tion and  designed  to  insure  that  opera- 
tions did  not  pose  an  imdue  environ- 
mental hazard  or  a  hazard  to  adjoining 
property  and  that  reclamation  wotdd  re- 
store the  area  to  at  least  its  originsJ  use 
and  substantially  the  same  topographical 
conformance.  The  Administrate  would 
be  authorized  and  charged  to  prohibit 
strip  mining  where  adequate  reclama- 
tion could  not  be  accomplished. 

Fr«n  the  270th  day  the  Admlnistra- 
toT  would  issue  permits  for  all  min- 
ing operations  upon  submission  of  a  plan 
showing  the  location  of  proposed  op«^- 
tiofis  and  techniques  of  operatiofis  and 
reclamation  which  would  meet  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Agency.  Before 
issuance  of  any  permit  the  aii^Iicant 
Tz-ould  be  required  to  file  a  bond  or  secu- 
rity to  insure  performance  of  its  permit 
obligation. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor will,  upon  the  approval  of  a  State 
program,  delegate  his  authorities  and 
responsibilities  to  £in  appropriately  des- 
ignated State  agency.  The  Administra- 
tor would  retain  a  supervisory  function 
with  power  to  reinstitute  Federal  regula- 
tion if  a  State  failed  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility. 

Basic  to  the  concept  of  regulation  em- 
bodied in  this  bill  is  the  treatment  of 
all  phases  of  operations — inchidhig  road 
building,  blasting,  removal  of  overbur- 
den and  coal,  and  finally,  reclamation — 
in  view  of  their  potential  environmental 
impact.  The  goal  is  to  uniformly  inter- 
nalize the  environmental  costs  of  sur- 
face mining. 

The  aenior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  have  worked  hard  in  tbe  develop- 
ment of  this  bin.  I  feel  it  represents  a 
sound  approach  to  tills  serious  problem. 
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Certainly  careful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  Impact  of  tlie  program  both 
on  the  industry  itself  and  upon  the  en- 
vironmental problem  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

We  must  stop  the  ravages  of  uncon- 
trolled surface  mining  before  a  delicate 
region  of  our  Nation  is  destroyed  and  be- 
fore a  similar  environmental  insiilt  ren- 
ders desolate  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
all  across  this  Naticsi. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  this 
morning  to  introduce  this  bill,  together 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  to  do  these 
things  that  I  feel  are  urgent:  First,  to 
meet  an  environmental  emergency,  and 
that  Is  precisely  what  coal  strip  mining 
Is  in  the  Southeastern  area  of  the  United 
States;  second,  to  bring  an  immediate 
halt  to  smy  new  strip  mining  operations 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  imtil  such 
operations  can  be  closely  and  carefully 
regulated;  and  third,  to  create  a  uni- 
form system  of  regulations,  administered 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy to  provide  assiu-ance  for  the  restora- 
tion, not  Just  for  the  smoothing  of  spoil 
piles  and  the  shaping  of  hlghwalls  and 
banks,  but  also  a  regulation  and  re- 
quirement by  statute  that  if  coal  strip 
mining  is  to  be  undertaken,  the  land 
must  be  returned  to  its  original  condi- 
tion as  nearly  as  may  be  done. 

This  bill  proposes  to  require  that  the 
land  be  returned  to  its  original  topo- 
graphical conformance  so  that  when  one 
digs  a  scar  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
to  search  for  coal,  he  must  restore  the 
land  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original 
condition.  Very  simply  and  directly,  if 
he  cannot  do  that,  he  does  not  strip 
mine  for  coal. 

This  may  sound  like  harsh  language. 
However,  it  is  not.  It  is  a  harsh  situation. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  this  bill 
wiU  not  put  coal  mining  operators  out 
of  business.  If  they  are  to  engage  in 
surface  mining,  they  must  be  willing 
to  repair  the  damage  they  do  in  the 
course  of  stripping.  But  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  do  so,  it  will  put  them  out  of 
business,  and  they  should  be  put  out  of 
business  because  unreclaimed  stripping 
of  coid  amoimts  to  an  environmental 
subsidy  being  paid  by  a  poor  and  delicate 
region  of  the  country  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Of  all  the  regions  of  the  country, 
the  regim  of  Appalachia  is  least  able 
to  afford  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 

S.    3000 

A  bill  to  provide  for  «  program  for  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  of  ooal  to  protect 
tb«  environment  and  for  other  purpooes 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Jtepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  o/  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  aatemhled.  that  this  Act  may 
be  dted  aa  the  "Coal  Strip  Mine  Control  Act 
oC  1871." 

"Tba  Congreaa  finds  that  the  practice  of 
surface  mining  for  co«a  In  the  United  States 
has  resulted  in  the  devastation  of  vast  areas 
ot  land,  in  substantial  snTlronmental  deg- 
zadatloa.  In  an  economic  and  social  hardship 
on  tbs  people  of  these  areas  and  In  the  loss 
of  tignlflcant  scenic  and  natural  resources. 
"Ttia  Oaagnaa  further  finds  that  a  program 


of  uniform  regulation  of  surface  mining  of 
coal  must  be  enacted  to  insure  against  these 
threats  and  that  such  regulation  must  per- 
mit the  surface  mining  of  coal  only  when 
such  mining  can  be  undertaken  in  a  manner 
which  win  prevent  environmental  degrada- 
tion. 

TITLE  I- -FEDERAL  INTERIM  PROGRAM 

HECULATION 

'Skc.  101.  I  a)  On  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  coal  surface 
mine  the  products  of  which  enter  commerce 
or  the  operations  of  which  affect  conunerce 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  no  person  shall  develop  or  open 
any  new  or  previously  abandoned  site  of 
operations  for  the  extraction  of  coal  or  shall 
significantly  Increase  or  accelerate  operations 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  enactment  from  any 
surface  mine  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  unless  such  p>erson  has  first  obtained 
a  permit  Issued  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(c)  On  and  after  two  hundred  seventy 
(270)  days  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
no  person  shall  engage  in  or  carry  out  any 
activity  involving  the  extraction  of  coal  from 
a  surface  mine  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  by  surface  mining  methods,  unless 
such  person  has  first  obtained  a  permit  Issued 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CRTTZalA 

"Sec.  102.  (A)  Within  one  hundred  twenty 
days  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  promulgate  (and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  revise)  such  regxilatlons  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
surface  mining  of  coal  setting  forth: 

1.  The  criteria  for  reclamation  programs 
required  In  connection  with  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  to  engage  in  the  extraction  of  min- 
erals by  surface  mining  methods. 

2.  Criteria  on  necessary  procedures,  meth- 
ods and  techniques  to  be  followed  in  the 
operation  of  siu-face  mining  methods  pur- 
suant to  a  permit  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

3.  Criteria  on  land  policy  identifying  zones 
where,  due  to  physical  characteristics  areas 
within  such  zones  cannot  be  adequately  re- 
claimed, surface  mining  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted: 

4.  Criteria  on  procedures,  methods  and 
techniques  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
the  use  o*  explosives  In  strip  mining  opera- 
tions subject  to  this  Act;  and 

6.  Criteria  on  regulating  road  construc- 
tion necessary  in  connection  with  surface 
mining  operations  subject  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  Such  regulations  shall  Insure,  among 
other  things,  that: 

"1.  Reclamation  of  the  site  will  return  said 
land  to  a  use  and  topographical  conform- 
ance substantially  as  It  existed  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  operations  or  to  a  <Ufferent 
use  or  topographical  conformance  if  pro- 
posed in  the  application  for  permit  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  alterna- 
tive plan  meets  the  Intent  and  purpoee  ot 
this  Act. 

"3.  That  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions will  control  or  prevent  erosion,  fioodlng, 
and  pollution  of  water,  release  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, accidental  land  or  rock  sUdes,  dam- 
age to  fish  or  wildlife  or  their  hablUt,  or  pub- 
lic or  private  property,  waste  or  mineral  re- 
sources, destruction  or  loss  of  a  valuable 
scenic  resource,  and  hazards  to  public  health 
and  safety;  and 

"4.  That  techniques  employed  in  mining 
and  reclamation  under  this  Act  conform  to 
the  best  practicable  technology  for  op^tttions 
upon  land  o<  like  nature  aitd  character. 

"(c)  Any  regulation  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  in  the  District  Court 


for  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  the  filing 
of  a  petition  In  such  court  praying  that  the 
regulation  be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole 
or  in  part.  The  commencement  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered 
by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's decision. 

PEsurrs 

"Sec.  103.  (a).  On  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  until  a  State  reg- 
ulatory program  Is  in  effect  under  title  II  of 
this  Act,  permlis  for  operations  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Title  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  regulations  issued 
under  this  section. 

•(b)  Within  ninety  days  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Administrator  shall 
Issue  regulations  specifying  the  forma  upon 
which  applications  for  permits  may  be  made. 
Such  regrulatlons  shall  specify  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Administrator  shall  require 
In  order  to  make  the  determinations  neces- 
sary to  insure  compliance  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  shall  include  a 
map  and  plan  of  the  pr<^}oeed  operation,  and 
complete  plan  of  reclamation  for  the  area  of 
land  to  be  affected,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  method  of  strip  mining,  engineering 
technique,  the  character  and  description  of 
the  equipment,  prevention  of  harmful  sur- 
face water  drainage,  prevention  of  water 
accumulation  in  the  pit,  backfilling,  grading, 
resell  Ing,  revegetatlon.  a  time  schedule  for 
completion  of  each  of  the  phases,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  reclamation  i>er  acre. 

RENEWAL 

"Sec.  104  (a)  Any  holder  of  a  valid  surface 
mining  permit  Lssued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
who  wishes  to  continue  the  operation  beyond 
the  original  permit  shall  make  application 
for  said  renewal  within  60  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  said  permit.  Said  application 
shall  contain  such  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and 
shall  Include: 

( 1 )  A  listing  of  any  claim  settlements  or 
Judgments  against  the  applicant  arising  out 
of  or  in  conneclon  with  its  operation  under 
said  permit; 

(3)  Written  assurance  by  the  person  issuing 
the  performance  bond  in  effect  for  said  oper- 
ations tliat  said  bond  continues  and  will  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  for  any  extension 
requested  In  said  application. 

APPROVAL 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation in  accordance  with  section  103  of  this 
Act,  or  of  an  application  for  renewal  under 
section  104  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall,  after  opportunity  for  public  hearing, 
investigate  and  approve  or  disapprove  the 
application.  No  permit  application  or  renewal 
shall  be  approved  if  the  Administrator  finds 
on  the  basis  of  the  Information  set  forth 
In  the  application,  or  from  information  avail- 
able to  him,  that — 

(1)  there  is  no  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  reclamation  of  the  area  of  affected 
lands  covered  by  the  application  can  be 
achieved; 

"(2)  (A)  the  surface  mining  operations 
covered  by  such  application  would  pose  un- 
due hazards  to  adjacent  lands  or  waters;  or 

"(B)  the  strip  mining  would  result  in  the 
destruction  or  loss  of  a  scenic  resource  val- 
uable to  the  area  or  region;  or 

(3)  the  carrying  out  of  the  surface  mining 
operations  covered  by  such  application  would 
be  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Aot 
or  any  regulation  Issued  pxtfsuant  thereto: 

"(b)  No  permit  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  plan  of  operation  and  rec- 
lamation required  under  section  103(b)  of 
this  title  la  approved.  The  Administrator  may 
approve  a  plan  of  operation  and  a  reclama- 
tion plan  that  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto.  Nothing  in  this  Aot  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  the  Admlalstraitor 
from  approving  any  reclamation  plan  which 
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provides  for  the  retentlcm  of  certain  access 
roads. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
applicant  by  registered  maU  within  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  complete  appli- 
cation whether  the  application  has  been  ap- 
proved. If  the  Administration  fails  to  notify 
the  appUcant  within  the  prescribed  period, 
the  applicant  may  request  In  writing  a  bear- 
ing before  the  Administrator.  The  hearing 
shall  be  held  within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  request. 

"(d)  If  the  application  for  permit  <w  re- 
newal Is  approved,  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  bond  per  acre  that 
the  operator  shall  furnish  before  a  permit 
or  renewal  ts  larued.  The  amount  of  bond 
shall  be  stated  In  the  notice  of  approval  sent 
to  the  applicant. 

"(e)  If  the  application  Is  not  approved, 
the  Administrator  shall  state  the  reasons  for 
Its  disapproval  and  may  propose  modifica- 
tions, delete  areas,  or  reject  it  entirely.  If  the 
appUcant  disagrees  with  the  decision  of  the 
Administrator,  he  may  request  in  writing  a 
hearing  before  the  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  hold  the  hearing  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  request.  Ju- 
dicial review  of  such  decisions  shall  be  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  district  in 
which  operations  are  proposed. 

BOKDINC  aEQoiaKMKirrs 

"Sec.  106(a)  After  a  permit  application  tias 
been  approved,  but  before  a  permit  la  Issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  Administra- 
tor the  bond  for  performance,  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed and  furnished  by  the  Admlnlstratar, 
pa3rable  to  the  Admlnlstxator  and  conditioned 
that  the  applicant  shall  faithfuUy  perform 
all  the  applicable  requirements  ot  this  Act 
and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto.  The 
amount  ot  the  bond  required  tor  each  p^nUt 
shall  depend  upon  the  TtdammOaa  require- 
ments, and  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Liability  undtf  the  bond  shall 
be  for  the  dtiration  of  surface  wHwtT^g  at  the 
operation  and  for  a  period  of  five  years  there- 
after, unless  released  sooner  as  provMed  in 
Section  111  of  this  Title.  The  bond  shall  be 
executed  by  the  apiMlca&t  and  •  corporate 
surety  licensed  to  do  business  In  the  State 
where  such  operation  Is  located;  except  that 
the  applicant  may  elect  to  dqxislt  cash,  ne- 
gotiable bonds  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  such  State,  or  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  or  such  State,  or  negoti- 
able Ciertiflcatea  of  deposit  having  a  par  value 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amoimt  of  the 
surety  bond  and  Issued  by  any  bank  orga- 
nized or  transacting  business  In  the  United 
States.  Cash  or  securities  so  deposited  shall 
be  deposited  \ipon  such  terms  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe. 

"(b)  After  tb/B  permit  application  has  been 
approved,  and  the  bond  or  deposit  fUed,  the 
Administrator  shall  issue  a  i>ermlt  to  the 
applicant. 

"(c)  Any  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shaU  be  valid  for  a  period  of  one  year 
following  its  date  of  issuance.  No  surface 
mining  operations  shall  be  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  such  permit  unless  such  permit  has 
been  registered  with  the  Register  of  Deeds 
(or  oAher  comparable  officer)  in  each  county 
or  other  political  subdivision  in  which  lands 
affected  by  such  permit  are  located.  Such  reg- 
istration shall  Include  the  nasM  and  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  permit  was  Is- 
sued anb.  If  such  person  is  a  corporation  or 
other  entity,  the  nanM  and  address  of  its 
registered  agent,  and  a  brief  description  of 
the  lands  upon  which  operations  are  per- 
mitted. 

"(d)  The  process  of  reclamation  shall  pro- 
gress aa  the  surface  mining  progresses,  at 
su(^  a  distance  behind  the  extraction  ot  the 
minerals  in  aoeonUnoa  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  AdzBinlstrator  in  accord- 
ance wltli  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


NONCOICPLIANCS 

"Sec.  107(a) .  In  any  case  In  which  the  Ad- 
minlBtrator  determines  that  any  person  hold- 
ing a  valid,  unexpired  permit  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  has  failed  or  Is  failing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  thereto  or 
the  terms  of  any  such  permit,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  notify  such  permltholder  in 
writing  that  he  Is  in  noncxxnpliance  and 
order  the  immediate  termination  of  an7 
operation  in  violation  of  the  provisions  un- 
der which  the  permit  issued  and  that  he 
shall  have  thirty  (30)  days  (or  such  addi- 
tional period  as  the  Administrator  in  his 
sole  discretion  may  prescribe)  within  which 
to  repair  damages  caused  by  said  operation. 
If  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  con- 
tained In  that  notification  such  person  has 
not  so  complied  or  if  he  shall  fall  or  refuse 
to  terminate  said  operations  as  ordered  by 
the  Administrator,  the  Administrator  shall 
immediately  take  action  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  110  of  this  Act,  to 
revoke  such  permit.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  person,  prior  to  the 
date  of  explraUon  of  such  period,  is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  regulations  and  terms  with  respect  to 
whl(±i  he  was  so  notlfled.  he  shall  take  no 
action  with  respect  to  revoking  such  permit 
and  such  noncompliance  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  a  violation  for  purixjees  of  sections 
105  and  110.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
requiring  notification  of  noDcompliaooe 
shall  not  apply  in  any  case  Invtrfvlng  fraud 
or  any  willful  or  knowing  violation  on  the 
part  of  such  permltholder;  In  an  such  cases 
an  order  to  cease  operations  shall  be  Issued 
and  action  be  Instituted  under  section  110 
Umnedlat^y. 

SEPOBTS 

"Sac.  108(a).  On  or  before  the  expiration 
of  each  ninety  day  period  fcdlowlng  the  ef- 
fecUve  date  of  section  101(c)  of  this  title, 
the  operator  of  a  sxirlace  mining  operaUoa 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Administrator  oa 
a  form  provided  by  the  Administrator  that 
aociu«tely  states  the  nuntber  and  location 
of  acrea  of  land  mined,  and  the  number  and 
location  of  acres  of  land  reclaimed.  An  an- 
nual report  with  the  same  type  of  Informa- 
tion shall  be  filed  with  the  Adminlstrat<v  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  Fdaruary  of  each 
year  fc«-  the  previous  year. 

SANCTIONS 

"Sec.  lOd(a)  1.  Whoever  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  obtains  a 
permit  or  renewal  thereof  pursuant  to  t.^u 
Act  through  fraudulNit  means,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000. 

a.  In  addition  to  the  fine  authorized  'mrigr 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  107  of  this  Title 
the  a{q>roprlate  court  may  impose  fine  in  an 
amount  equip  to  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  acre  of  land  stripped  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

■zvocATiaai  or  pnuctrs 

Sec.  110(a).  The  Administrator  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  revoke  any 
permit  or  renewal  thereof  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  if  he  determines  that — 

1.  The  operator  has  violated  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant thereto;  or 

2.  Such  permit  or  renewal  was  obtained 
through  fraud. 

SEIXASE  or  BONDS 

See.  111(a).  The  Administrator  may  upon 
the  application  ot  the  operator  rtieaae  in 
wtiole  or  in  part  any  bond  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  if  it  ShaU  appear  that  said  bond 
or  portion  thereof  may  be  so  released  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  tills  Title. 

"  (b)  If  the  Administrator  docs  not  approve 
the  reclamation  jio^omed  by  the  permit- 
tee, the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  per- 


mittee in  writing  within  twenty  days  after 
the  request  for  release  Is  tiled.  The  notice 
shall  state  reasons  for  said  rejection  and  shall 
recommend  actions  to  remedy  said  faUure, 
and  shall  afford  the  operator  an  opportunity 
for  leaving  judicial  review  of  any  decision 
under  this  section  shall  be  In  the  UJS.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  in  which  said  op- 
erations are  kx^ted. 

TITLE  n — STATE  REGULATORT 
PROGRAM 

ESTABLISHICKNT 

Sec.  201(a)(1)  Bach  State  Ui  which  sur- 
face mining  for  coal  ts  conducted  shaU,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  public  bearings,  adopt 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator,  within 
eight  mccLths  after  the  promulgstlon  oC  cri- 
teria and  guidelines  (or  any  revision  thereof) 
under  section  103  of  this  Aet,  a  program 
wtilch  provides  for  the  regulation  of  surface 
mining  in  such  State. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  wttttln  torn 
months  after  the  date  required  for  sabmls- 
slon  of  a  regulatory  program  under  para- 
grap>fa  (1)  of  this  subaeotioo  appujma  or  dis- 
approve such  program  or  each  portion  tboreof . 
The  Administrator  shall  appn>v«  sueb  pro- 
gram or  any  portion  thereof,  if  be  determines 
that  it  was  adopted  after  reasonable  notice 
and  hearing  and  that — 

(A)  It  provldee  a  permit  or  equivalent  pro- 
gram to  regulate  the  InltiatloD  and  oondviiet 
of  surface  mlzUng  and  restoration  ferilowiBg 
such  mining  whi<A  peimR  program  shall 
meet  the  requirements  established  for  the 
present  pnDgram  under  Title  I  of  this  Act; 

(B)  It  provides  for  notice  to  the  public  of 
aH  applications  for  permits  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing  on  such  applica- 
tion: 

(C)  It  inDvldes  that  any  State  (other  than 
the  permitting  State) ,  whose  land  or  waters 
may  be  affected  by  tiie  Issuance  of  a  permit 
may  submit  written  recommendations  to  the 
permitting  State  (and  the  Admtnistratar) 
with  reepeot  to  any  permit  ^jplicattan  and, 
if  any  part  ot  such  wrtttm  reoommendatlons 
are  not  accepted  by  the  permitting  State,  that 
the  permitting  State  will  notify  such  affected 
State  (and  the  Admlnlstratar)  tn  writing  of 
its  faUure  to  so  accept  such  reoocnmenda- 
tlons  together  with  Its  reasons  for  so  doing; 

(D)  It  provides  that  permits  are  fixed  on 
terms  not  exceeding  two  years; 

(E)  it  provldee  that  permits  can  be  termin- 
ated or  modified  for  oauee  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

(I)  vlolattons  of  any  conditions  oC  the 
permit; 

(II)  obtaining  a  permit  by  mteiepteaente- 
tion,  or  failure  to  disclose  fully  aU  relevant 
facts; 

(ill)  changes  In  conditions  that  requite 
either  a  temporary  or  peraaneBt  change.  In- 
cluding cessation,  In  tbs  permitted  aettvlty; 

(P)  it  provides  for  Inspection,  aonnortng, 
entering,  and  reports  in  a  manner  wMeh  wfll 
meet  the  requirements  of  Section  203  of  this 
Act; 

(0)  It  provides  for  abatement  ot  viola- 
tions of  the  regulatory  program.  Including 
permits  and  permit  conditions,  faielwting 
civil  and  crbainal  penalties  and  other  ways 
and  means  of  enforcement; 

(H)  It  provides  for  the  filing  of  restora- 
tion plans  and  proced\ires,  Indudtng  restora- 
tion measures  taken  during  and  after  com- 
pletion <rf  surface  mine  operation; 

(1)  It  provides  for  the  posting  of  perform- 
ance bonds  sufficient  to  insure  restoration  In 
compliance  with  the  approved  restoration 
plan  and  for  public  participation  in  the  de- 
termination of  eompltanee  prior  to  release 
of  such  posted  bonds; 

(J)  It  provides  for  tlw  designation  of  a 
single  agency,  or  with  the  Admtnistrator^ 
approval,  an  interstate  organfaaitlan  upon 
which  the  responslUllty  tor  atknlnlKtarlng 
and  enforcing  the  program  Is  conferred  by 
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th«  State  which  will  Inaure  full  partlclpa- 
tton  of  those  agencies  responsible  for  atr 
quAlltf,  water  quality,  and  other  areas  of 
environmental  protection; 

(K)  It  provides  for  funding  and  manpower 
are  or  will  be  committed  to  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  regiUatlons  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

(L)  It  provides  for  monitoring  by  the 
State  agency  of  environmental  changes  in 
surface  mined  areas  and  adjacent  lands  and 
waters  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  regu- 
latory program;  and 

(M)  It  provides  for  revision,  after  public 
hearings,  of  such  program  from  time  to  time, 
but  at  least  every  five  years,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  take  account  of  revisions  of  criteria 
and  guidelines  under  section  103  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  After  the  effective  date  of  any 
regulat<»7  program  under  this  title,  each 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Administrator  a 
copy  of  any  permit  application  received  by 
such  State  and  provide  notice  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  aU  actions  related  to  the  con- 
slderatloii  of  such  permit  applications.  In- 
cluding all  permits  proposed  to  be  Issued  by 
such  State. 

(a)  no  permit  shall  Issue  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  satisfied  that  the  conditions 
to  be  imposed  by  the  State  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  receipt  of  any  permit  application, 
waive  the  requirements  of  clause  (3)  of  this 
paragraph  as  to  such  permit  application. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines after  public  hearing  that  a  State  Is 
not  administering  a  program  approved  under 
this  section  or  section  203,  in  accordance 
with  reqviirements  of  this  section,  he  shall 
BO  notify  the  State  and,  if  appropriate  cor- 
rective action  is  not  taken  within  a  reason- 
able time,  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  the 
Administrator  shall  withdraw  approval  of 
•uoh  program. 

(d)  Copies  of  any  permit  application  and 
any  permit  issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  to  the  public,  in  an  appropriate 
place  (1)  in  each  State;  (3)  In  the  appro- 
priate regional  office  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  and  (3)  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. Such  permit  applications  or  permits, 
or  portions  thereof,  shall  further  be  avail- 
able on  request  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
duotlon. 

FEOEBAI.  PaOMTniGATION 

Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  shall,  after 
consideration  of  any  State  hearing  record, 
promptly  prepare  and  pubUsh  proposed  reg- 
iilatlons  setting  forth  a  regulatory  program 
or  portions  thereof,  for  a  State  If — 

(a)  the  State  falls  to  submit  a  regulatory 
program  within  the  time  prescribed  under 
Motion  201  of  this  tlUe: 

(b)  th«  regulat<»r7  program  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  submitted  for  such  State  is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  not  to  be  in 
■ooordjknoe  with  the  requirements  of  section 
aoi  of  this  tiUe;  or 

(c)  the  State  ftdls,  within  sixty  days  after 
notification  by  the  Administrator,  or  such 
k>nger  period  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  revise 
Ita  regulatory  programs  as  required  pursuant 
to  a  proTlaion  of  its  program  referred  to  In 
section  301(a)  (3)  (M)  of  this  tiUe. 

If  such  State  held  no  public  hearing  on 
■uch  regulatory  program  (or  revision  there- 
of), the  Administrator  shall  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  such  hearing  within  such  State 
or  any  proposed  regulation.  The  Administra- 
tor shall,  within  two  months  after  the  date 
of  disapproval  of  such  program,  or  portion 
thereof  (or  revision  thereof),  promulgate 
any  such  regulations  unless,  prior  to  such 
promulgation,  such  State  has  adopted  and 
submitted  a  program  (or  revision)  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

IKSPICTION8,    MOmroaiNG,   Ain>   KNTRT 

Sec.  308(a)  For  the  purpose  (1)  of  devel- 
oping or  assisting  in  the  development  of  any 


State  regulatory  program  uder  this  Act  or 
any  permit  under  this  Act,  or  (3)  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  person  is  in  violation 
of  any  requirement  of  such  a  plan  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act — 

(A)  The  Administrator  may  require  any 
person  owning  or  operating  any  surface  coal 
mine  to  (1)  establish  and  maintain  such 
records,  (11)  make  such  reports,  (ill)  Install, 
use,  and  maintain  such  monitoring  equip- 
ment or  method,  and  (Iv)  provide  such  other 
information  as  he  may  reasonably  require; 
and 

(B)  the  Administrator  or  his  authorized 
representative,  upon  presentation  of  bis 
credentials — 

(1)  sliall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon,  or 
through  any  surface  coal  mine  or  any  prem- 
ises in  which  any  records  required  to  be 
maintained  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection   are   located,   and 

(U)  may  at  reasonable  times  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  records.  Inspect  any  moni- 
toring equipment  or  method  required  under 
paragraph    (3)  (A)    of  this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  Each  State  may  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  procedure  for 
carrying  out  this  section  or  portions  thereof 
in  such  State.  If  the  Administrator  finds  the 
State  procedxire  is  adequate,  he  shall  delegate 
to  such  State  any  authority  he  has  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit the  Administrator  from  carrying  out  in 
a  State,  at  any  time,  the  authority  granted 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  under  this  section  shall  be  available 
to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  showing 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any  per- 
son that  records,  reports,  or  information,  or 
particular  part  thereof,  to  wtiich  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  access  under  this  section.  If 
made  public  would  divulge  methods  or  proc- 
esses entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets 
of  such  person,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider such  record,  report,  or  information,  or 
pctrtlcular  ptxtion  thereof  confidential  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  section 
1006  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  record,  rep(»t,  or  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  authorised  representatives  of  the 
United  States  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceedlzxg 
under  this  Act. 

FKDEBAL   KHTOaCEMENT 

Sec.  204(a)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
any  infomtation  available  to  him,  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  any  person  is  in  viola- 
tion of  Section  201  or  303  ot  this  Act,  or  of 
any  permit  condition  under  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  person  al- 
leged to  be  in  violation  of  the  permit  or 
permit  condition  and  the  State  in  which  the 
permit  or  permit  condition  applies  of  such 
finding  and  publish  such  finding.  If  such 
violation  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  Administrator's  notifi- 
cation, the  Administrator  shall  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  comply  with  the 
requiresnents  of  such  permit  or  permit  con- 
dition or  he  shall  bring  a  civU  action  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  him,  the  Administrator  finds 
that  violations  of  a  State  regulatory  pro- 
gram approved  under  Section  201  of  this  Act 
are  so  widespread  that  such  violations  appear 
to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  In  which 
such  reg\Uatory  program  applies  to  enforce 
such  program  effectively,  he  shall  so  notify 
the  State.  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
such  failure  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth 
day  after  such  notice,  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  finding.  During  the  period 
with  such  public  notice  and  ending  when 
such  State  satisfies  the  Administrator  that 
It  will  enforce  such  program  (hereafter  re- 
ferred In  In  this  section  as  "period  of  fed- 
erally assumed  enforcement"),  the  Admin- 


istrator may  enforce  any  permit  or  permit 
condition  under  such  program  with  respect 
to  any  person — 

(A)  by  issuing  an  order  to  comply  with 
such  permit  condition,  or 

(B)  by  bringing  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(3)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  infor- 
mation available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
finds  that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  comply  with  such 
section,  or  he  shall  bring  a  civil  action  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, requiring  such  person  to  comply  with 
such  section. 

(4)  An  order  issued  under  this  section  shall 
take  effect  Immediately.  A  copy  of  any  order 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sent  to  the 
State  in  which  the  violation  occurs.  Any 
order  issued  under  this  section  shaU  state 
with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the 
violation,  specify  a  time  lor  compliance 
which  the  Administrator  determines  Is  rea- 
sonable, taking  into  account  the  seriousness 
of  the  violation  and  any  good  faith  efforts  to 
comply  with  applicable  requirements.  In  any 
case  in  which  an  order  or  notice  under  this 
section  is  issued  to  a  corporation,  a  copy  of 
such  order  shall  be  issued  to  appropriate 
corporate  officers. 

(5)  All  notices  or  orders  Issued  or  the  ter- 
mination thereof  under  this  section  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Tbe  Administrator  may  commence  a 
civil  action  for  appropriate  relief,  including 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  when- 
ever any  person — 

( 1 )  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  or 

(3)  violates  any  requirement  of  an  ap- 
proved State  regulatory  program  during  any 
period  of  federally  assumed  enforcement  or 
violates  any  permit  or  permit  condition  more 
than  thirty  days  after  having  been  notified 
by  the  Administrator  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section  of  a  finding  that  such 
person  is  violating  such  permit  or  permit  con- 
dition; or 

(3)  violates  section  101  of  this  Act;  or 

(4)  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  hereunder. 

Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  ol  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
is  located  or  resides  or  is  doing  business,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
such  violation  and  to  require  compliance. 
Notice  of  the  commencement  of  such  action 
shall  be  given  to  the  appropriate  State. 

(c)(1)  Any  person  who  wilfully  or  neg- 
UgenUy  (A)  violates  any  requirement  of  an 
approved  State  reg\Uatory  program  during 
any  period  of  federally  assumed  enforce- 
ment or  violates  any  permit  or  permit  con- 
dition more  than  thirty  days  after  having 
been  notified  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  that  such 
person  is  violating  such  requirement,  or  (B) 
violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  issued  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  (C)  vio- 
lates section  101  of  this  Act,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
per  day  of  violation.  If  the  conviction  is  for 
a  violation  committed  after  the  first  con- 
viction of  such  person  under  this  para- 
graph, punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $30,000  per  day  of  violation. 

(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement,  representation,  or  certifica- 
tion in  any  application,  record,  report,  plan, 
or  other  document  filed  vr  required  to  be 
maintained  under  this  Act  or  who  falslfles. 
tampers  with,  or  knowingly  renders  Inaccu- 
rate any  monitoring  device  or  method  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  tbla  Act. 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punlabed  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  Im- 
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prlsonment  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both. 

JUDICIAL  aivixw 

Sec.  205  (a)(1)  A  peOtion  for  review  of 
action  of  the  Administrator  In  approving  a 
State  reg;ulBtory  program  or  in  promulgating 
any  regulation  under  section  202  of  this  Act, 
may  be  filed  by  any  Interested  person  only 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  Administrator's  action  in  issu- 
ing or  denying  any  permit  or  permit  condi- 
tion under  Sec.  201  or  Sec.  202  of  this  Act, 
may  be  filed  by  any  interested  person  only 
In  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
appropriate  circuit.  Any  such  petition  shall 
be  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
determination,  approval,  promulgation.  Is- 
suance, or  denial,  or  after  such  date  if  such 
petition  is  baaed  solely  on  grounds  arising 
after  such  thirtieth  day. 

(2)  Action  of  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings  for  enforce- 
ment. 

(b)  In  any  judicial  proceeding  In  which 
review  is  sought  of  a  determination  under 
this  Act  required  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  if 
any  party  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Administrator,  the  court  may  order  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Administra- 
tor, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 
The  Administrator  may  modify  his  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken 
and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
determination,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

TITLB  m — DEI'INITIONS 
Sec.    301.   For   the   purposes   of   this   Act, 
the   term — (a)    "Administrator"   means   the 
Administrator    of    the    Environmental    Pro- 
tection Agency; 

(b)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  or  communication  be- 
tween any  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rloo,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
and  any  other  place  outside  the  respective 
boundaries  thereof,  or  wholly  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  between  points 
In  the  same  state.  If  passing  through  any 
point  outside  the  boundaries  thereof; 

(c)  "Coal"  Includes  bituminous  coal,  lig- 
nite, and  anthracite; 

(d)  "Surface  mine"  means  any  surface 
mine  from  which  coal  is  extracted,  after  re- 
moval of  all  or  part  of  the  overburden  above, 
its  natural  deposits  in  the  earth; 

(e)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  firm,  sub- 
sidiary of  a  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion; 

(f )  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Ouam,  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Indian  tribes;  and 

(g)  "Site"  means  the  land  from  which  the 
overburden  or  coal  is  removed  by  surface 
mining,  and  all  other  land  area  in  which  the 
natural  land  surface  has  been  disturbed  as 
a  result  o(  or  incidental  to  the  surface  min- 
ing activities  of  the  operator,  including  but 
not  limited  to  private  way»  and  roads  ap- 
purtenant to  any  such  area,  land  excavations, 
workings,  refuse  banks,  spoU   banks,  culm 


banks,  tailings,  repair  areas,  storage  areas, 
processing  areas,  shipping  areas,  and  areas  in 
which  structures,  facilities,  equipment,  ma- 
chines, tools  or  other  materials  or  property 
which  result  from,  or  are  tised  in.  surface 
mining  operations  are  situated. 

(b)  "Topographical  conformance"  means 
the  shape  and  form  of  the  land  on  which  and 
adjacent  to  which  surface  mining  Is  conduct- 
ed. The  phrase  "return  said  land  to  a  .  .  . 
topographical  conformance  of  operations 
..."  as  used  in  section  102(b)  (1)  of  the  Act 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Act,  shall  mean  the  use 
of  original  spoil  material  to  refill  and  recover 
pits,  benches,  and  high  walls  so  that  the  orig- 
inal slope  and  plane  of  the  land  is  sub- 
stantially restored  to  a  permanent  and  stable 
condition,  except  for  the  temporary  absence 
of  vegetation.  The  phrase  shall  further  mean 
that  no  appreciable  spoil  material  shall  be 
permanently  deposited  outside  the  bench  or 
pit. 

(1)  "Surface  Mining"  means  all  or  any  part 
of  the  process  followed  In  the  production  of 
minerals  from  a  natural  mineral  deposit  by 
the  open  pit  or  open  cut  method,  auger  meth- 
od, highwall  mining  method  which  requires 
a  new  cut  or  removal  of  overburden,  or  any 
other  mining  process  in  which  the  strata  or 
overburden  is  removed  or  displaced  in  order 
to  recover  the  mineral;  or  in  which  the 
surface  soil  Is  disturbed  or  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  location,  quality 
or  quantity  of  a  natural  mineral  deceit,  but 
shall  not  include  excavation  or  grading  when 
conducted  solely  in  aid  of  on-site  farming  or 
construction. 

(j)  "SpoU  Material"  means  all  earth  and 
other  materials  which  are  removed  to  gain 
access  to  the  mineral  in  the  process  of  surface 
mining. 

(k)  "Spoil  Bank"  means  the  overburden  as 
It  is  pUed  or  deposited  in  the  process  of  sur- 
face mining,  including  reject  coal. 

APPBOFRIATIONS 

Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  such  fines  as  may 
be  collected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  there  is  authorized  to  be  i^yprc^ri- 

ated  the  sum  of  $ for  fiscal  year  1973, 

the  sum  of  $ for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 

the  sum  of  $ — 


for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  required  tar 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tramessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  in  introducing  a  bill  to  regulate 
and  control  strip  mining.  We  have  com- 
mon problems  in  our  adjoining  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Both  of  us  live 
in  the  mountainous  section  of  those 
States  and  both  of  us  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problem  caused  by 
strip  mining. 

Earlier  this  year  I  joined  in  introducing 
a  bill  proposed  by  the  President  to  regu- 
late strip  mining.  I  commend  him  for  his 
initiative  because,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  was 
the  first  major  effort  by  an  administra- 
tion to  control  strip  mining. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I, 
in  Introducing  this  bill,  beUeve  that  there 
has  not  been  adequate  authority  to  con- 
trol strip  mining  nor  has  action  been 
speedy  enough.  Without  immediate  con- 
trol it  will  be  too  late  to  save  the  beau- 
tiful areas  of  our  States  and  other  States 
in  the  Appalachian  area  which  are  so 
rich  in  water  and  land,  as  well  as  min- 
eral resources. 

If  our  bill  could  go  to  a  committee 
which  would  act  upon  it  immediately, 
and  if  it  could  be  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Congress  it 
would  immediately  guarantee  the  con- 
trol of  surface  mining.  Under  the  bill 


all  surface  mines,  whether  they  are  con- 
tour strip  mines  around  the  hills  and 
mountains  or  area  strip  mines  in  less 
hilly  regions,  would  immediately  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  administrator 
of  EPA  is  required  to  determine  whether 
or  not  any  new  or  existing  surface  mine 
could  be  operated  properly.  Without 
the  required  approval  no  strip  mine  could 
be  initiated  or  continued. 

I  hope  very  much  that  early  next  year 
hearings  will  be  held  on  this  proposal, 
that  the  committee  will  report  it 
promptly  and  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  act  on  it  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  said,  if  this  does 
not  happen  it  will  be  too  late  to  save  the 
lanascape,  the  environment,  and  the  re- 
sources of  our  States  and  the  Nation. 
Without  the  immediate  control  this  bill 
would  provide,  the  r^ons  of  oar  States 
and  the  Nation  which  are  the  richest 
in  coal  will  be  destroyed. 

On  December  2,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior  which  is  presently  consider- 
ing legislation  for  the  regulation,  control, 
or  prohibition  of  surface  mining,  and  to 
outline  the  proposal  being  introduced 
today. 

The  bill  Senator  Baker  and  I  are  pro- 
posing is  based  upon  the  common  prob- 
lems of  our  States  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky and  our  experiences  as  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
antipollution  measures.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  go  into  great  detail  about  the  bill  but 
wUl  outline  briefly  its  major  provisions. 

The  bill  would  invest  control  authority 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
cooperating  with  Department  of  Inte- 
rior's Bureau  of  Mines,  with  the  Forest 
Services  and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
others. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  would  be  required 
to  promulgate  criteria  and  guidelines  for 
the  control  of  surface  mining  activities. 

The  States  would  then  be  given  8 
months  to  adopt,  after  public  hearings, 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  regu- 
latory program — meeting  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  including  a  permit 
program. 

The  States  would  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  but  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  hav- 
ing ultimate  enforcement  authority  if  the 
State  fails  to  act. 

As  the  procedure  leading  to  State  r^- 
ulation  could  require  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  bill  requires  that  during  this  interim 
period  surface  mining  could  be  con- 
ducted or  initiated  only  imder  Federal 
authority,  with  the  approved  of  the  Eii- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

We  must  take  immediate  action  or  we 
will  face  the  day  when  surface  mining 
will  be  prohibited  from  operation.  Most 
importantly,  if  we  do  not  act  quickly,  the 
restoration  of  great  regions  of  our  coim- 
tryslde  may  become  an  impossibility.  I 
would  extend  an  invitation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  visit  eastern  Kentucky 
and  eastern  Tennessee  and  witness  first- 
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hand   the  destruction   that  has   taken 
place. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr)  for 
his  counsel  and  efforts  In  preparing  this 
bill.  His  knowledge  and  thorough  study 
of  this  program  have  contributed  roMch. 
to  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piinted  in  the  Rzcord  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels,  and  an  article  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga- 
zine highlighting  the  urgency  of  controls 
for  surface  mining. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD,  as  follows : 
Statsjcent  or  Ssnatob  Howaxd  H.  Bakxs 
ON  Stkip  Uiniko 

lit.  Ch&lnnan,  I  apprcclat*  this  oppor- 
tunity to  addrws  tblB  suboominltte«  on  the 
urgent  problem  of  strip  zzUne  redamAtlon.  I 
am  ooavlnced  that  federal  Lnvolveoient  In 
thla  are*  Is  Imperative  U  we  are  to  tarn 
arotrnd  the  forces  of  environmental  and 
economic  devastation  resulting  from  present 
strip  mining  practices.  Certainly  thi«  rub- 
oommlttee  viU  play  a  key  role  m  the  devd- 
c^ment  of  any  federal  program. 

In  Tennessee  and  throughout  Appalachla 
this  Impact  of  surface  rnining  tias  been 
particularly  devastating.  The  economic 
situation  In  the  mountains  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennyslvanla  has  for  generations  been  one 
of  poverty.  There  has  been  little  Industrial 
groWth  and  the  refaoval  and  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resource  of  the  region  has  left 
few  benefits  to  the  people.  The  area  has  been 
referred  to  as  America's  colony,  and  I  must 
admit  when  I  view  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  scenic  mountains  by  strip  mining  for 
coal  I  cannot  find  hyperbole  in  the  state- 
ment. It  was  once  said  that  the  coal  of 
Appalachls  would  bring  It  wealth  In  time. 
But,  gentlemen.  It  has  not.  It  has  rather 
brought  the  destruction  of  the  regions  last 
valuable  resources. 

In  his  testimony  before  this  subcom- 
mittee a  few  weeks  ago.  Chairman  Russell 
Train  of  the  Oouncll  on  Environmental 
Quality  pointed  out  that  strip  mining  ac- 
tivities across  the  United  States  are  claim- 
ing 7M)  acres  per  day.  That  would  mean  that 
approximately  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States  have  been  turned  in  the 
search  for  coal  since  January  1,  1971.  In 
the  whole  of  1970,  a  year  which  was  marked 
also  by  an  emphasis  on  surface  mining,  the 
National  Coal  Association  reported  a  total 
of  58.000  acres  officially  approved  as  re- 
claimed lands.  The  disparity  of  these  sta- 
tistics points  out  the  rate  at  which  areas  of 
stripping  activity  are  buUdlng  up  an  enor- 
mous environmental  debt.  What  Is  even 
more  disconcerting  is  that  the  Dq>artment 
of  Interior  reported  an  estimated  backlog 
of  2,041.000  acres  of  •'unreclaimed  strip — 
and  surface — mined  lands"  In   1988. 

But  statistics  are  not  fully  revealing  and 
certainly  not  in  ocmparlson  to  the  stark 
evidence  of  destruction  apparent  on  Uie 
faces  of  a  whole  mountain  range  blessed 
with  rich  coal  resources  and  once  blessed 
with  magnificent  beauty. 

I  make  these  observations  not  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  creating  an  emotional  indictment 
against  strip  mining  or  the  strip  mining  in- 
dustry, but  rather  to  point  up  the  impor- 
tance and  extent  of  our  problem;  to  identify 
its  causes  and  to  plot  a  course  of  action  feu: 
the  future. 

And  there  Is  a  future.  To  begin  with,  re- 
gardless of  our  mistake*  in  permitting  strip 
mining,  unregulated  or  only  slightly  regu- 


lated, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
power  grids  of  the  nation,  eepecially  those 
of  the  Southeast,  are  dependent  to  a  remark- 
able extent  on  the  production  of  coal  from 
surface  mines  and  this  dependence  cannot  be 
withdrawn  suddenly  without  unacceptable 
economic  and  social  consequences.  Fifty  jjer- 
cent  of  our  power  production  across  the 
United  States  depends  upon  coal  for  fuel, 
and  50  percent  of  that  coal  Is  produced  by 
surface  mining. 

The  present  competitive  advantage  of  strip 
mining  of  coal  results  from  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors, Including  the  swiftness  with  which  pro- 
duction can  be  realized,  the  relative  safety 
to  personnel,  and  sadly  the  failure  to  assess 
in  the  cost  of  production  the  enormous  en- 
vironmenta.1  debt  left  by  xinreclalmed  opera- 
tions. What  clearly  is  an  advantage  in  terms 
of  the  cost  of  electricity  is  an  unconscionable 
burden  on  the  geography  and  society  of  an 
area  of  our  country  Ul-equlpped  to  bear  It. 
To  the  extent  that  strip-mined  coal  can  pres- 
ently be  delivered  more  cheaply  and  quickly 
to  the  power  grids  than  would  be  the  case 
with  strictly  regtilated  surface  niining  with 
adequate  reclamation,  Appalachla  and  the 
other  regions  of  coal  production  are  subsi- 
dizing the  energy  requirements  of  the  nation. 
In  Appalachla  this  subsidy  represents  the 
loss  of  possibly  the  last  significant  natural 
resource — the  scenic   beauty   of  the   region. 

So  what  do  we  do? 

1.  First,  we  wlthdr&w  from  the  present 
practices  of  strip  mining  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible— over  the  space  of  a  relatively  short 
time — the  time  it  takes  to  develop  other 
extractive  techniques  or  to  bring  strip- 
mining  and  reclamation  techniques  to  a  level 
of  sophistication  coaunensurate  with  the  en- 
vironmental threat. 

2.  We  eliminate  the  temptation  to  permit 
under-regulated  stripping  in  states  which 
have  every  reason  to  cry  out  for  some  eco- 
nomic advantage  or  by  land  owners  who  can 
find  no  other  productive  use  for  their 
property. 

3.  We  pass  a  federal  statute  making  uni- 
form the  methods  for  removal  of  coal  by 
strip  mining  and  eliminating  the  competi- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  between 
one  state  or  the  other  and  require  instead 
the  highest  reclamation  techniques  in  all 
the  slates. 

4.  We  vest  regulatcry  and  enforcement 
functions  under  such  a  statute  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  provide 
the  Agency  authority  to  prohibit  stripping 
in  any  area  where  adequate  or  desirable  rec- 
lamation ts  not  possible. 

5.  We  should  cooaider  the  establishment 
of  a  severance  tax  on  all  coal  and  on  other 
fuels  at  the  Federal  level  to  insure  uniform- 
ity and  make  the  prooeeds  thereof  available 
to  the  states  or  locality  If  they  elect  so 
that  the  benefits  of  this  resource  can  accrue 
to  the  area  in  which  It  is  located. 

In  OTder  to  deal  comprehensively  with  en- 
vironmental ramifications  of  coal  production, 
regulation  of  deep  nUnes  both  during  and 
subsequent  to  extraction  will  have  to  be  un- 
dertaken with  equal  diligence  to  that  em- 
bodied In  the  aforementioned  proposals  for 
strip  mine  controls.  Such  a  program  must 
treat  effectively  the  problems  of  acid  mine 
drainage,  slate  dumping,  uncontrolled  burn- 
ing of  residues,  and  subsidence  of  aban- 
doned Tnln^a 

Many  of  the  witnesses  In  earUer  hearings 
before  this  Committee  have  cited  as  a  virtue 
of  sev«-al  bills  presently  pending  that  they 
embody  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  all 
phases  of  mining.  While  I  feel  that  certainly 
all  mining  practices,  as  they  hold  the  poten- 
tial for  environment  diunage,  must  be  con- 
troiled,  I  feel  that  the  situation  with  strip 
mining  is  an  emergency  and  in  two  years 
will  be  a  complete  disaster.  If  we  do  not  act 
with  speed  In  the  area  of  coal  strip  mining, 
in  a  short  period  of  time  it  will  be  too  late. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  comprehen- 


sive approach  at  this  time.  We  must  target 
the  immediate  effort  to  the  problem  of  coal 
surface  mining  if  we  are  to  benefit  those 
areas  where  such  operations  are  removing 
the  face  of  the  landscape  at  an  almost  un- 
believable rate. 

I  want  this  country  to  have  the  full  utili- 
zation and  the  full  blessings  of  its  resources 
and  its  Initiative,  fully  {x>wered  by  the  great- 
est economy  and  the  largest  energy  system  in 
the  world;  but  without  the  requirement  that 
a  poor  and  delicate  area  of  the  country  sub- 
sidize that  future  with  the  destruction  erf  its 
last  natural  resources.  I  want  to  see  oool 
play  its  rightfully  docninsmt  role  in  the  en- 
ergy requirements  of  this  naticHi  In  the  fu- 
ture, ranking  as  it  does  as  our  greatest  fuel 
resource;  but  I  want  to  see  it  done  in  an 
even-handed  way.  without  the  destruction 
of  the  hillsides,  the  valleys,  the  streams  and 
rivers,  wildlife,  or  the  families  and  the  com- 
munities who  suffer  frocn  the  ravages  of  tin- 
controlled  mining. 

I  have  previously  stated  a  nxunber  of  times 
that  I  Intend  to  introduce  in  the  Congress  a 
bill  to  regulate  strip  mining,  to  provide  for  a 
federal  program  administered  by  'EPS.,  and 
other  purposes.  I  have  not  yet  introduced 
that  bUl.  and  I  would  Uke  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  find 
common  ground  among  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  there  must  be  immediate  and  positive 
control  of  surface  mining  and  reclamation. 
It  may  be  that  a  combination  of  Federal  and 
state  programs  is  best,  or  that  Federal  guide- 
lines, locally  administered,  wiU  best  serve 
the  purpose:  leglslatioti  patterned  after  the 
air  and  water  pollution  control  programs 
calling  for  criteria  and  implementing  stand- 
ards by  the  several  states  may  be  adaptable 
to  these  requirecnents,  and  for  my  part,  I  am 
not  only  willing,  but  Indeed  anxious,  to  ex- 
plore these  alternative  possibilities  and  try 
to  produce  a  synthesis  of  Ideas  supporting 
strong,  effective  Federal  legislation. 

It  Is  my  view  that  these  elements  are  es- 
sential: 

1.  That  there  be  a  strong  statement  of 
national  purpose  by  the  Federal  Congress; 

a.  That  there  be  an  immediate  moratoritun 
on  new  unregulated  strip  mine  activity; 

3.  That  existing  coal  strip  mine  operations 
come  within  the  scope  of  new  and  improved 
reclamation  techniques  as  soon  as  reasonably 
possible; 

4.  That  reclamation  techniques  be  deter- 
mined on  the  l>asis  of  the  severity  of  the  en- 
vironmental insult.  In  this  respect,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  operative  language  of 
new  Federal  legislation  might  require  sub- 
stantial restoration  of  the  original  topo- 
graphical conformance  of  the  land  unless  a 
different  conformance  might  seem  as  de- 
sirable from  an  environmental  standpoint, 
viewed  both  locally  and  nationally. 

But  the  hallmark  of  our  challenge  at  the 
moment  is  time. 

I  think  something  must  be  done  immedi- 
ately. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times  Magazine,  Dec. 

12,  19711 
Appalachia — LiKX  THX  PYatcd  Back  at  a  Man 
(By  James  Bransoome) 
Lkxincton.  Kt. — Dan  Olbaon  sold  his 
squirrel  gun  last  month.  He  sold  it  for  t30 
and  an  old  Brltl&h  .303  Enfield  to  two  of  his 
young  c^tmlrcrs.  Oun  buying,  trading  or 
swapping  Is  less  than  unusual  in  the  hills  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  but  Dan  Gibson's  rifie  and 
what  he  did  with  it  a  few  years  ago  are  un- 
usual. With  only  that  rifle  as  a  companion. 
Gibson,  who  is  In  his  80's,  stood  off  17  state 
policemen  and  a  ooal-mlnlng  company.  He 
held  them  off  because  the  miners  were  going 
to  strip-nUne  his  son-in-law's  property  and 
the  state  police  were  there  to  back  them 
up.  He  was  finally  arrested,  but  not  befive 
he  had  won  his  point.  The  strip  mlJiSfS  <Ud 
not  come  back. 
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What  made  Dan  Gibson  auigry  is  a  rela- 
tively new,  cheap  and  easy  method  of  mining 
coal.  It  Is  cheap  and  easy  for  the  coal  op- 
erators but  expensive  and  difficult  for  the 
people  who  live  in  Appalachla.  Because  It  Is 
cheap  and  easy  in  the  short  run,  strip-mining 
this  year  Is  expected  to  account  for  half  of 
the  coal  produced  in  America.  The  co«a  wUl 
fuel  power  plants  that  light  the  sprawling 
suburbs  and  the  dying  cores  of  American 
cities.  As  a  reeiilt,  the  hills  and  mountains 
of  Appalchia  will  be  Irreparably  scarred.  The 
Appalachian  people  wUl  be  forced  to  flee 
their  homes  because  of  landslides  and  flood- 
lug.  The  entire  region  will  look  more  and 
more  like  the  flayed  back  of  a  man,  the  life- 
less or  heavUy  damaged  pulp  of  a  miscreant 
who  sinned  against  Industrial  America. 

Of  the  429  million  tons  of  coal  produced 
in  Appalachla  last  year,  more  than  154  nUl- 
llon  tons  were  mined  by  stripping  methods. 
Nationwide,  stripping  accounted  for  2ft4  mil- 
lion of  e02.9  million  tons,  or  44  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  total  output. 

In  Kentucky,  48  per  cent  of  I970's  coal 
production — 61.8  miUion  out  of  129.3  million 
tons — was  extracted  by  stripping.  This  led 
to  the  destruction  of  an  estimated  17,300 
acres  in  eastern  Kentucky  alone.  The  tonnage 
gouged  from  the  beautiful  and  heavily  pop- 
ulated Appalachian  region  is  expanding  even 
though  tixert  are  abundant  alternative 
sources  of  coal  in  the  vast,  lees  populated 
plains  of  the  West:  some  77  per  cent  of  the 
coal  that  could  be  mined  economically  lies 
west  of  the  ICiasisslppi  River.  Moreover,  op- 
erators are  tiuniivg  Increasingly  to  the  vo- 
racious stripping  techniques,  even  though 
all  of  the  nation's  coal-produced  electricity 
could  easily  be  met  by  conventional  under- 
ground mining. 

The  "area"  strip-mining  done  in  the  roll- 
ing hUls  of  western  Kentucky  leaves  its  own 
panorama  of  destruction — and  causes  its  own 
erosion  and  pollution  problems.  But  land  at 
these  lower  altitudes  Is  potentially  easier  to 
reclaim  than  in  mountainous  Appalactila, 
where  "contour"  strip-nUnlng  is  the  tech- 
nique used. 

The  process  of  extraction  Is  frightening  in 
Itself.  After  prospecting  has  determined  that 
a  nUnable  cosJ  seam  lies  among  the  other 
rock  strata  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  strip 
miners  out  a  road  through  the  timber  so 
they  can  haiU  to  the  site  their  heavy  equip- 
ment— bulldOEers,  earth  movers,  power 
shovels  and  front-end  loaders.  The  trees, 
plants,  earth  and  rook  covering  the  seam  are 
called  "overburden."  This  Intricate  web  of 
life  and  life-suppcxt  is  blasted  loose  and 
pushed  by  bulldoaers  down  the  hillside,  be- 
coming, as  the  seam  Is  exposed,  a  massive, 
unstable  apron  at  the  base  of  the  hlU  that 
has  been  named,  appropriately,  "spoil  bank." 
The  spoil  bank  never  stops  where  It  lands  but 
slowly,  by  Inches,  or  in  the  leaps  and  bounds 
of  a  landsUde,  obeys  the  law  of  gravity. 
Sometimes  It  merely  uproots  trees  in  Its  path 
and  blocks  streams  and  roads.  But  sometimes 
these  masses  of  rock  and  earth  avalanche 
Into  h<Mnes  or  farms.  Sometimes  a  family 
may  be  driven  from  home  becatise  a  spoil 
bank  perches  unsteadily  above  the  house. 

After  the  overburden  has  been  removed, 
the  result  is  a  flat  bench,  resembling  a  road- 
bed, along  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Towering 
vertically  over  the  bench  Is  a  man-made  cliff, 
or  high- wall,  sometimes  100  feet  high.  The 
high-wall  and  the  bench  form  a  ring  around 
a  hill,  or  a  ridge  Une,  with  Islands  of  vegeta- 
tion remaining  precariously  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  To  expose  the  ooal  the  strippers  have 
created  a  gash  In  the  hillside.  They  have  re- 
moved the  earth  frc»n  the  ooal. 

Recently  it  has  become  more  and  more 
common  for  strip  miners  to  decapitate  an 
entire  hlU  to  expose  the  layers  of  coal.  The 
hilltop,  scraped  and  blasted  away  In  layers, 
is  shoved  over  the  hillside.  As  the  techniques 
of  strip-mining  are  Improved,  the  ribbon 
scars  on  the  hillsides  today  may  seem  more 


and  more  like  Innocent  wotmds  compared 
to  the  poeslbUltles  technology  has  in  store. 
Present  techniques  allow  strippers  to  dig 
only  about  185  feet  beneath  the  surface,  but 
someday  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  dig 
as  deep  as  2,000  feet. 

When  the  coal  seam  is  exposed,  it  too  is 
loosened  with  explosives.  Then  power  shovels 
and  front-end  loaders  scoop  It  up  and  load 
It  Into  30-ton  trucks,  which,  carrying  their 
heavy  burden,  warp,  crack  and  pulverize 
roads  and  highways,  seldom  with  any  repri- 
mand from  public  officials. 

If  the  operator  is  in  a  hurry,  he  may  not 
even  expose  the  coal  seam  from  the  top. 
Instead,  his  bulldozers  cut  a  narrow  bench 
until  the  edge,  or  outcrop,  of  the  seam  is  ex- 
posed. Then  giant  augers,  sometimes  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  bore  into  the  seam  as  far 
as  200  feet  Into  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  spiral  out  the  coal.  Auger  mining  Is  also 
done  In  conjunction  with  strip-mining  if 
the  operator  wants  to  retrieve  the  coal  that 
remains  in  the  high-wall.  Augerlng  is  prac- 
ticed after  stripping  because  sometimes  a 
seam  lies  too  far  down  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain for  the  operator  to  remove,  economi- 
cally and  speedily,  all  the  millions  of  tons 
of  overlying  mountain. 

Power  shovels  and  draglines  have  long 
been  used  in  building  and  road  construc- 
tion, but  the  coimtry's  demand  for  coal  has 
bred  a  strain  of  giantism  into  earth-moving 
machines.  A  generation  ago,  these  earth 
movers  took  about  40  cubic  yards  to  a  bite, 
but  now  they  can  scoop  up  as  much  as  five 
and  a  half  times  that.  "Big  Muskie,"  wide 
as  an  eight-lane  highway  and  standing  10 
stories  high.  Is  the  largest  earth  mover  in 
existence.  Such  a  machine  is  now  stripping 
away  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  at  the  rate  of 
230  cubic  yards  a  scoop. 

In  undergroiukd  mining,  the  size  of  the 
equipment  Is  severely  restricted  by  the  height 
of  the  coal  seam;  the  IlnUtatlons  on  strip- 
mining  equipment  are  comparatively  few.  A 
generation  ago  no  tmdergroxind  miner  could 
have  Imagined  that  his  shovel  and  small  coal 
car  would  be  replaced  by  these  monsters, 
some  of  which  can  atxxyp  up  at  one  time  the 
eqvUvalent  of  three  city  buses.  Even  today's 
miner,  with  bis  large  chainsawlike  cutting 
machines.  Is  a  mere  termite  compared  to  the 
strip  miner  with  his  machinery. 

Strip-mining  on  a  large  scale  Is  a  very  re- 
cent phenomenon,  although  as  far  back  as 
1932  Pennsylvania  miners  worked  above 
ground  with  explosives,  picks  and  shovels 
to  mine  an  anthracite  seam.  The  develop- 
ment of  machines  like  Big  Mtiskle  In  the 
nineteen -flf ties  provided  one  Impetus  for 
strip-mining.  Another  was  the  Increase  In 
demand  for  coal  created  by  the  invention  of 
the  cyclone  furnace  for  steam  power  plants. 

The  cyclone  furnace,  an  inverted  cone 
which  feeds  coal  under  tremendous  pressure 
into  the  combustion  chamber,  burns  the 
fuel  more  eflldently  and  quickly  than  older 
coal-flred  furnaces.  Its  develc^ment  was 
spurred  by  this  eoiuitry's  Insatiable  denoand 
for  electricity,  which  Is  now  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year.  Electric  util- 
ities, including  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity—assured by  forecasts  that  coal  wovUd  be 
a  competitive  energy  source  for  some  time 
to  come — began  letting  contracts  for  the 
poorer-grade,  dirt-scarred  coal  produced  by 
strip-mining. 

While  coal  was  once  In  demand  mainly 
to  power  the  nation's  railroads  and  for  home 
heating  and  cooking  purposes,  the  major 
market  dramaticaUy  shifted  to  the  utUltice. 
What  had  been  a  fly-by-night  method  of 
mining,  full  of  risks  and  uncertainty,  be- 
came fantasticaUy  proflteble.  Strtp-nUne 
coal  now  generates  one-third  of  the  nation's 
electric  power. 

A  study  by  Prof.  Samuel  Brock,  an  econ- 
omist at  West  Virginia  University,  showed 
that  in  1969  one  strip-mine  operator  made  a 
net  profit  of  126  per  cent  and  another  102 


per  cent.  Plkevllle,  a  small  mountain  town 
of  5,000  that  serves  the  ooal  hlntertand  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  has  60  millionaires,  not  a 
few  of  whom  were  made  by  strip-mining. 
This  is  in  a  county  where  more  than  half  the 
people  are  classified  as  poor  by  Federal  pov- 
erty program  standards. 

Strip-mining  produces  coal  much  Taster 
than  deep-mining — and  with  one-fifth  as 
many  men.  Last  year  in  Kentucky,  for  ex- 
ample, 7.200  men  were  employed  in  strip- 
mining,  whUe  21,000  worked  in  deep  mines. 
It  costs  a  company  about  50  cents  in  wages 
to  produce  a  ton  of  strip-mined  coal  and 
about  $2.75  a  ton  for  deep-mined  coal.  The 
average  price  charged  for  stripped  coal  is 
usually  only  $1  less  per  ton  than  for  deep- 
mined  coal.  That  means  the  companies  made 
extra  millions  last  year  in  Kentucky,  while 
depriving  the  local  economy  of  Increased 
wages  that  could  have  been  paid  to  miners 
who  work  underground. 

Lured  by  the  opportunity  for  profit,  the 
oil  corporations  that  brought  us  the  Santa 
Barbara  oU  leaks  and  may  soon  be  featuring 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  are  stamp>edlng 
into  the  coal  business  because  of  the  poten- 
tial Tor  producing  synthetic  natiuiU  gas  and 
crude  oU  from  coal.  Oil  Interests  already 
own  30  of  the  SO  largest  coal  producers  and 
control  35  per  cent  of  the  coal  production  in 
the  VS.  Humble  Oil  alone  has  bought  six 
mUlion  tons  of  strlppable  coal  reserves.  No 
less  disturbing.  United  States  Steel  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  bold  extensive  Appalachian 
coal  fields  in  readiness  for  their  furnaces. 
In  1969,  Bethlehem,  for  example,  decided 
to  strip  40,000  Kentucky  acres,  instead  of 
deep-mining  the  low-sulphur  coal,  as  the  cor- 
poration had  previously  done.  The  American 
Association,  an  English  landholdlng  corpora- 
tion with  90  i>er  cent  of  its  stockholders  In 
London,  leases  acreage  in  eastern  Tennessee 
and  Kentuckv  to  operators  who  are  bulldoz- 
ing down  mountains  In  both  states.  More  and 
more  local  and  marginal  strip  operators  are 
selling  out  to  the  larger  corporations.  Wil- 
liam Sturglll,  one  of  the  Tew  mountain  na- 
tives ever  to  own  a  large  strip  operation.  Is 
said  to  have  got  •10-milllon  when  be  s(dd 
out  to  the  Falcon  and  Seaboard  OU  Company 
of  Texas. 

One  strip  miner  has  said  that  In  two  years 
he  will  be  rich  enough  to  retire — and  he  wlU 
not  then  oppose  a  ban  on  stripping.  But  the 
people  who  live  in  the  region  cannot  afford 
such  a  Ivixiiry.  The  true  cost  of  strip-mining 
Is  payable  after  the  strippers  have  gone  away 
and  left  their  scars.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  estimated,  for  example  that  it  would  cost 
the  public  $26-mllllon  to  restore  the  exten- 
sively strip-mined  Coal  River  watershed  In 
West  Virginia.  This  Is  an  amount  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  private  profit  taken  by 
the  mining  companies  from  the  watershed. 

The  history  of  the  region  is  a  saga  of 
destruction  In  the  pursuit  of  commn'ca. 
Disaster  has  been  visiting  Appalachla  in  Job- 
like quantities  ever  since  the  virgin  hard- 
wood forest  was  bought  out  and  cut  down  by 
East  Coast  timber  buyers  late  In  the  lOth 
century.  Then  ooal  was  discovered  and  the 
sacrifice  of  underground  miners  began.  To- 
day the  sacrlfloes  are  usually  small,  only  two 
or  three  dead  at  a  time,  but  these  accidents 
are  often  punctuated  with  mine  explosions 
and  caveins  killing  many  more,  as  In  the 
blasts  at  Farmlngton,  W.  Va.  <78  dead  In 
1968)  and  Hiurlcane  Creek.  Ky.  (38  dead  in 
1970) .  Black  lung  and  crippling  mishaps  add 
to  the  toll,  forcing  miners  to  retire  early, 
shortening  their  lives  or  oondenuilng  them  to 
long  years  of  subsistence  living. 

The  region  has  been  economically  blighted 
for  decades.  The  ups  and  downs  of  coal 
prices,  the  mechanization  of  the  deep  mines 
and  a  Job  scarcity  In  other  fields  have  sent 
Appalachians  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  LoulsvUle, 
Chicago  and  Baltimore.  Now  thoee  who  wo\ild 
have  chosen  to  stay  are  having  the  land  and 
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the  economy  ripped  out  from  under  them. 
The  deep-mining  Industry,  still  the  employer 
of  more  than  100,000  miners.  Is  on  the  de- 
cline la  Appalachla  because  of  the  competi- 
tion from  strlp-mlnlng.  Underground  opera- 
tors, pressed  to  a  frenzied  production  pace 
to  avoid  losing  contracts  to  strip  miners,  are 
ignoring  the  most  fundamental  safety  pre- 
cautions. The  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Elburt  P.  Osbom,  normally  a  coal- 
inJustry  defender,  called  the  mine  safety 
situation  "deplorable'"  this  year  In  a  speech 
to  the  Kentucky  Coal  Association. 

Appalachla  receives  heavy  rainfall  through- 
out the  ycEW,  averaging  aronnd  45  inches. 
When  it  rains,  the  20.000  miles  of  strip-mine 
benches  in  nine  mountain  states  become 
chemical  factories.  The  exposed  rock  and  soil 
are  rich  in  iron,  manganese  and  sulfates, 
which  combine  readily  with  water  to  form 
corrostvc  compounds  and  acids  that  sterilize 
streams  and  poison  wells. 

Dr.  Wayne  Davis,  a  biologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  has  reported,  "Iron  and 
manganese  in  the  Kentucky  Klver  at  Hazard 
rose  from  0.03  and  0.00  parts  per  million,  re- 
spectively. In  1963.  to  2  1  and  0.8  parts  per 
million  in  1966.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's maximum  tolerance  levels  for  those  sub- 
stances in  drinking  water  in  0.3  and  0.05 
p.p.m.,  respectively. 

Erosion  of  stripped  areas  has  been  meas- 
ured at  a  rate  1,000  times  greater  than  from 
nearby  natural  lands.  The  comparison  be- 
tween unstrlpped  Helton's  Branch  and  heavi- 
ly stripped  Cane  Branch,  adjacent  watersheds 
of  the  Beaver  Creek  Basin  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, Is  a  case  In  point.  A  research  project 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  be- 
tween 1955  and  19«6  showed  that  Helton's 
Branch  yielded  27  tons  of  sediment  per 
square  mUe  of  undisturbed  land,  while  Can« 
Branch  produced  30.000  tons  of  sediment  per 
square  mile  of  strip-mined  land. 

Silt  and  acid  have  already  degraded  12,000 
mllea  of  streams  In  Appalachla.  If  strip-min- 
ing continues  unabated,  all  of  the  region's 
extensive  watersheds  will  suffer  the  fate  of 
the  Beaver  Creek  Basin.  The  Beaver  Creek 
study  concluded :  "Strlp-mlnlng  of  co«l  In  the 
Beaver  Creek  Basin  In  south  central  Ken- 
tucky ha«  slgniflcaotly  Increased  the  acidity 
and  mineralization  of  surface  and  ground 
water,  and  increased  the  sediment  content  of 
the  stream  in  the  mined  areas.  These  efTects 
in  turn  have  reduced  or  ellmln»t«d  the 
aquatic  life  of  the  stT«ama."  The  study  re- 
ported that  vegetation  on  a  spoil  bank  in 
the  basic  area  waa  95  per  cent  "nonexistent." 

Taken  together,  barren  hUlsldes  of  un- 
stable rock  and  soil,  streams  clogged  with  silt 
and  hot  with  add,  offer  Ideal  conditions  for 
flooding.  Mud  and  rock  slides  have  frequently 
blocked  stream  beds,  diverting  the  flow  Into 
cellars,  yards,  gardens  and  homes.  Heavy 
ratna  then  add  to  the  danger  of  overflow. 

As  strlp-mlnlng  continues,  as  more  and 
more  hUlsldes  become  barren  piles  of  slate 
and  sandstone,  many  of  Appalachla's  TaU«ys 
eventually  will  be  awash  with  silt-laden, 
acid-dead,  dirty  yellow  creek  and  river 
waters.  Poodlng  from  rains  in  late  winter 
and  early  spring  is  commonplace  In  the 
region. 

In  January,  1967.  the  town  of  Pound,  Va., 
nearly  disappeared  under  more  than  20  feet 
of  water  after  a  long  period  of  rain.  That 
same  month,  across  the  ixwder  in  Kentucky, 
the  towTis  of  Hazard  and  PlkevlUe.  and  por- 
tions of  Letcher.  Harlan.  Pike  and  Perry 
Counties,  were  flooded.  Two  days  of  heavy 
rains  in  March.  1963.  flooded  Harlan,  Pike- 
vllle.  Hazard  and  a  number  of  other  smaller 
communities.  Communities  that  can  hardly 
maintain  public  services  with  heavy  Pederal 
support  see  their  public  Improvement  efforts 
go  swirling  down  the  rivers  after  the  spring 
rains.  The  Corpa  of  Engineers  says  that  it 
cannot  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  0.000 
residents  of  Hasard  even  when  ttie  Carr  Park 
Dam  upstream  Is  completMl. 


It  takes  little  Imagination  to  envision  the 
massive  flood  that  is  possible  from  the  com- 
bination of  erosion,  clogged  waterways  and 
rain.  That  threat  comes  closer  with  each 
cut  of  the  bulldozer's  blade.  Even  If  there 
Is  no  great  flood,  each  year  smaller  ones  and 
landslides  will  cor^tlnue  to  bury  the  homes 
and  laud  of  Appalaciiia. 

Because  strlp-mlnlng  damage  Is  perma- 
nent, and  dl&iigures  a  landscape  Inhabited 
by  people  who  are  close  to  the  land,  the  lonely 
rcs.s'»3nce  or  Daa  Gibson  and  his  squirrel 
gim,  wh!ch  kept  the  state  pol!oe  and  tlie  strip 
miners  oi'  hJs  scn-ln-law's  property,  has  be- 
came a  legend  in  e. stern  Kentucky.  The 
people  have  a  history  of  resourceful  resistance 
to  outsiders — notably  the  Government — 
whom  they  view  as  invaders.  The  new  rebel- 
lious spirit  Is  encouraged  by  a  society  and 
an  economy  tliat  values  electricity  more 
than  respect  for  the  people  and  the  land.  It 
Is  a  spirit  rooted  In  doubts  ttiat  the  strip- 
mine  rape  of  Appalachla  will  ever  be  settled 
legally. 

Gibson  is  one  of  the  founders  oi  the  Ap- 
palachian Group  to  Save  the  Land  and  the 
People,  the  organization  that  has  fought  the 
strip  miners  in  eastern  Kentucicy  since  the 
early  nineteen-slxtles.  He  spoke  the  feelings 
of  many  eastern  Kentuckia;is  recently  when 
he  told  a  cheering  meeting  of  strip-mining 
foes  In  Hind  man,  the  mountainous  hocne  of 
U.S.  Representative  Carl  Perkins.  "If  every- 
body did  what  I  did,  we  wouldn't  have  to  have 
these  meetings." 

The  spirit  Is  reflected  In  the  conversion  of 
another  Appalachian  resident.  50-year-oId 
Warren  Wright,  from  Ooldwaterite  Republi- 
can to  antl-Establlshment  radical.  Since  1960, 
Wright  has  waged  a  legal  batUe  against  the 
strip  mining  of  his  property  In  Letcher  Coun- 
ty. He  lost  the  legal  battle  but  got  his  re- 
venge last  May  when,  with  a  rifle  and  pistol, 
he  ran  strip  miners  back  across  his  property 
line.  The  coal  oocapany,  a  subsidiary  of 
Bethlehem  Steel,  said  It  bad  entered  his  prop- 
erty "accidentally."  but  in  10  years  of  legal 
battling  Wright  doesnt  believe  in  coal -com- 
pany accidents.  He  says,  "The  courts  are  pup- 
pets of  the  coal  industry.  Maybe  it's  worse 
than  that.  The  companies  dont  even  pull 
the  strings  now;  the  courU  intuitively  decide 
in  favor  of  ooal.  Here  In  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky We  ve  got  such  a  oorrupt.  Baal- wor- 
shiping system  that  the  only  thing  people 
can  do  to  protect  their  property  Is  to  get  a 
gun  and  flght  for  it." 

Wright  is  former  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Southern  Mountains,  a  nine-state 
poor  people's  organization,  and  the  founder 
of  Save  Our  Kentucky  (SOK),  a  state- wide 
antl-strlp-mine  coalition  of  community  and 
environmental  groups.  Hia  views  are  no  od- 
dity in  the  mountains.  Bessie  Smith,  a  mo- 
ther of  nine,  a  SOK  board  member  and  a 
vice  president  of  the  Appalachian  Group, 
brought  nonviolent  confrontation  to  the 
mountains  of  Knott  County  last  spring  when 
she  stood  In  a  road  blocking  trucks  hauling 
stripped  coal.  She  was  Joined  by  William 
Cohen,  poet-ln-residencs  at  Alice  Uoyd  Col- 
lege In  the  same  county.  She  is  no  longer 
convinced  that  nonviolent  tactics  will  work: 
"Stopping  coal  trucks  Just  doesn't  do  much 
of  anything,  except  give  you  a  chance  to  get 
run  over.  I  don't  know  what  can  be  done 
exactly  but  I  know  it  isn't  going  to  be  done 
by  the  politicians  In  Prankfort  [the  state 
capital]  or  those  old  men  in  the  courts.  The 
people  are  going  to  have  to  stop  strlp-mlnlng. 
And  we're  going  to  do  it  soon." 

The  reason  that  Bessie  Smith  has  little 
faith  in  legal  change  Is  that  Kentucky  courts 
continue  to  enforce  the  "broad  form  deed," 
a  medieval  piece  of  legality  that  aUows  strlp- 
mlnlng  of  property  based  on  agreements  with 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  owners.  It  was 
used  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  buy  up 
mineral  rights  throughout  Appalachla.  The 
boilerplate  language  contained  a  clause  al- 
lowing the  operator  to  use  whatever  means 


neces.<?ary  to  get  the  coal,  without  compensa- 
tion to  the  landowner  or  liability  for  dam- 
ages. Many  of  the  deeds  were  signed  with  an 
"X"  by  illiterate  mountaineers. 

The  broad  form  deed  was  the  first  contact 
many  mountaineers  had  with  complicated 
legalisms  and  slick  buslnesfmen.  To  the  iso- 
lated mountaineers  the  25  to  60  cents  an 
acre  he  was  offered  for  mlnertil  rights  was  ii 
srnaU  fortune  He  had  no  way  of  knowing  th  ; 
value  of  coal  beneath  his  com  and  tobacco 
fields.  And  he  certainly  did  not  envision  strlp- 
mlnlng  because  It  had  not  yet  been  Invented. 
He  gave  away  permission  for  underground 
mining,  not  strip  mining. 

Kentucky  Is  the  only  copl  state  which  stlU 
recrgnlzes  the  deed  In  spite  cf  several  court 
battles  over  this  form  of  contract.  The  first 
decision  sustaining  the  deed  was  made  by 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  15  years  ago, 
but  it  ha-?  been  challeneed  14  times  since. 
In  response  to  one  court  challenge  three  years 
aso.  Appellate  Judge  Edward  P.  Hill,  a  rarity 
on  the  Kentucky  bench,  called  the  deed 
•shocking"  and  "appaHIng."  but  he  was  In 
the  minority  on  the  seven-Judge  panel. 

The  essence  of  the  broad  form  deed  Is 
contained  In  the  phrase  that  says  coal  may 
be  removed  ".  .  .  in  any  and  every  manner 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  convenient 
for  mining.  .  .  ."  That  phrase,  taken  from  a 
Kn'-.tt  County  man's  deed,  has  been  con- 
strued as  allowing  all  the  chicanery  going 
on  today.  The  Kentucky  courts  have.  In 
effect,  said  that  the  law  Is  on  the  side  of 
thoKe  who  stand  to  benjflt  most  eco- 
nomically; since  they  have  declared  that  the 
minerals  are  more  valuable  than  the  land  it- 
self, they  have  ruled  In  favor  of  the  strip- 
mine  companies. 

In  1962,  with  p^ibllc-relatlcns  fanfare. 
Bethlehem  Steel  deeded  860  acres  of  its  land 
to  Letcher  County  for  recreational  purposes. 
An  enterprising  reporter  for  an  antlstrtp- 
mlnlng  weekly  In  Whitesburg.  The  Mountain 
Eagle,  this  year  discovered  that  Bethlehem 
retained  control  of  mineral  rights  In  the 
deed.  The  company  also  kept  the  right  "to 
dump,  store  and  leave  upon  said  land  any 
and  all  muck,  bone,  shale  and  other  refuse 
deem.ed  necessary  or  convenient  by  (the 
company)  .  .  .  and  the  right  to  use.  divert, 
dam  and  pollute  the  water  and  water  courses 
on  said  land."  Letcher  County  paid  only  Si 
for  the  acreage,  but  considering  the  sweeping 
rights  retained  by  the  company  the  land  was 
overpriced:  Bethlehem  will  no  longer  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  the  land  but  can  get  the  coal 
whenever  it  wants,  however  it  wants. 

Early  this  year  Bethlehem  Steel  ran  full 
oolor  ads  throughout  the  country  proclaim- 
ing the  virtues  of  Fishpond  Lake  in  Letcher 
County.  The  man-made  lake,  which  is  in 
the  same  area  as  the  corporation's  gift  in 
Letcher  County,  conveniently  covers  an 
abandoned  strip  mine  and,  according  to 
Bethlehem's  ad.  Is  teeming  with  fish.  In  fact, 
the  fifth  I  ng  is  lousy,  the  freshly  planted  txees 
are  unhealthy  and,  as  one  local  resident  said, 
"I  wonder  why  they  didn't  Just  truck  In  some 
plastic  grass  and  shrubbery  and  get  It  over 
with. " 

At  present,  more  than  25  per  cent  of  strip- 
mining  in  eastern  Kentucky  is  done  under 
the  broad  form  deed.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  the  seven  most  heavily  strip-mined 
eastern  Kentucky  counties  (Floyd,  Pike, 
Perry,  Harlem,  Letcher,  Knott  and  Bell)  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  mineral  rights  have 
been  separated  from  the  surface  rights  In 
perpetuity — forever — under  such  contracts. 
That  means  that  very  few  acres  of  mineral 
rights  In  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky 
are  actually  held  by  the  land  owner. 

The  words  and  actions  of  the  Inhabitants 
bespeak  their  bitterness  and  anger  over  strlp- 
mlnlng.  Joe  Begley,  65-year-old  grocer  from 
Blackey  who  formed  his  own  grass  roots  or- 
ganization— the  Citizens  League  to  Protect 
the  Surface  Rights — has  this  to  say: 

"Bvery  time  a  rattlesnake  strip  miner  drives 
his  D-0  bulldozer  across  a  property  line  he 
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has  got  the  law  behind  him,  whether  or  not 
he  was  invited.  Tbe  broad  form  deed  allows 
the  stripper  to  invite  himself  where  he  Isn't 
wanted,  to  take  what  Isnt  his.  If  people  In 
Kentucky  are  to  continue  to  live  under  the 
rule  of  law,  they  must  believe  that  the  law  is 
a  protection  and  not  a  threat." 

Harry  CaudlU,  author  of  "Night  Comes  to 
the  Ctmiberlands"  and  a  member  of  the  SOK 
board,  sums  up  the  feelings  of  most  moun- 
taineers when  he  says:  "I  lament  the  utter 
ruination  of  the  hills  of  my  homeland  and 
the  assault  surface  mining  has  made  on  peo- 
ple of  my  blood  and  name.  I  have  seen  once- 
clear  streams  choked  with  mud,  and  lawns 
and  gardens  layered  with  foul  sediments 
from  the  spoil  heaps.  And  I  have  seen  wells 
that  once  brlmm«l  with  crystalline  water 
filled  to  the  top  wl^  yellow  mud  and  flecked 
with  coal.  I  have  visited  the  homes  of  widows 
and  work-worn  old  men  whose  basements 
and  cellars  reeked  of  sulphurous  slime  from 
the  spoil  banks.  I  have  seen  the  shattered 
roofs,  the  broken  gravestones  and  the  fences 
that  tell  of  the  blasting  that  cast  the  over- 
burden' from  coal  seams." 

Broken  gravestones  are  a  grim  reality  for 
Mrs.  Blge  Ritchie,  a  SOK  member  who  stood 
on  her  front  porch  and  watched  bttlldozers, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  broad  form  deed, 
rip  up  her  family's  graveyard  to  get  coal  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  miners 
would  not  listen  to  her  shouts  that  the 
graves  of  her  children  lay  under  their  blades. 
"I  thought  my  heart  would  bvist  In  my  breast 
when  I  saw  the  cofllns  of  my  children  come 
out  of  the  ground  and  g;o  over  the  bills,"  she 
later  told  Kentucky's  Governor. 

The  massive  environmental  destruction  Is 
abetted  by  Federal  participation  In  strlp- 
mlnlng,  through  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. T.VJL.  Is  required  to  buy  the  cheap- 
est coal  It  can  for  cheap  power.  That  means 
strip-mine  coal.  Last  year,  the  authority 
purchased  35  million  tons  of  coal,  71  per  cent 
of  It  from  Kentucky.  T.VA.  also  bought  half 
of  the  coal  mined  in  Tennessee,  where,  out  of 
a  total  of  4  million  tons,  2J3  million  tons 
came  from  strip  mines. 

Long  the  pride  of  politicians  who  viewed 
it  as  a  benevolent,  people -serving  agency, 
T.VA.  is.  In  effect,  stripping  away  the  birth- 
right of  the  people  it  was  created  to  serve. 
Even  more  Ironic  is  the  possibility  that  the 
authority's  flood-control  projects  and  man- 
made  lakes  will  )>e  rendered  leas  effective  or 
useless  by  strip-mine  debris,  as  Harry  Catidill 
has  suggested.  Every  contract  T.VJU.  writes 
requires  reclamation,  but  the  state  of  that 
art  la  worse  than  prlnUtlve.  Authority  board 
member  Frank  Smith  claims  that  the  six 
years  during  which  reclamation  has  been 
required  in  T.VJi..  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  ooal  Is  not  enough  time  to  tell  whether 
reclamation  will  or  won't  vrark  . 

WhUe  Prank  Smith  waits,  anger  In  the 
mountains  la  beginning  to  focus  on  T.V.A. 
as  the  most  visible  instrument  of  strip-mine 
destruction.  The  smolw  palls  and  fly  ash 
from  T.VA.  power  plants  burning  Appala- 
chian coal  make  it  visible  enough.  But  the 
fact  that  It  is  an  agency  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment is  what  angers  most  mountain  peo- 
ple. The  region  always  expected  more  mercy 
from  Washington  than  from  the  state 
houses.  Pictures  of  John  P.  Kennedy  are 
kept  In  many  bomes,  and  his  promise  during 
the  I9fl0  West  Virginia  primary  to  "do  some- 
thing" for  the  people  is  wistfully  remem- 
bered. However,  the  memory  of  a  long-ago 
campaign  wUl  not  stand  against  T.VJ^.'s  coal 
appetite  and  a  war  on  poverty  that  has 
ended  In  a  full-scale  rout. 

Tremendous  proflt  means  tremendous 
political  power.  The  coal  companies  have 
managed  to  win  their  share  by  keeping  T.V.A. 
happy  and  by  supplying  a  large  part  of  the 
nation's  energy.  They  are  accustomed  to  be- 
ing influential. 

In  West  Virginia  last  year,  coal  Interests 
beat  back  an  attempt  to  ban  stripping  by 


mounting  a  media  campaign  that  threatened 
economic  doom  and  by  swamping  the  Legis- 
lature with  lobbyists.  During  the  campaign 
for  Governor  in  Kentucky  last  summer,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Wendell  Ford,  met 
with  a  group  of  strtp-mlne  operators  In  the 
town  of  Wise,  Va. — putting  him  out  of  reach 
of  Kentucky's  campaign-contribution  laws. 
A  Louisville  Courier-Journal  investigation 
found  that  the  meeting,  gossiped  about  for 
weeks,  did  take  place,  but  vras  unable  to 
confirm  whether  or  not  money  changed 
hands.  The  common  assumption  is  that  Pord 
(who  eventually  won  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber) walked  out  loaded  with  cash.  But  ob- 
servers are  more  amazed  that  he  got  caught, 
while  his  opponent,  supported  by  a  coal- 
Infiuenced  incumbent  administration,  did 
not.  No  one  I  know  in  the  motmtalns  of  Ken- 
tucky seriously  doubts  that  strip-mine  op- 
erators Invested  heavily  in  both  candidates. 

Far  from  being  defensive,  the  strip-mine 
operators  wrap  themselves  in  the  cloak  of 
patriotism  or  imply  that  their  assault  on 
the  land  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
James  D.  Riley,  a  vice  president  of  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company,  famous  for  the 
Farmington,  W.  Va.,  mine  disaster  and  the 
stripping  of  large  tracts  of  mountain  land, 
has  declared  that  strip-mining  opponents 
are  "stupid  Idiots,  socialists  and  Oommlea 
who  dont  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
I  think  It  Is  our  bounden  duty  to  knock  them 
down  and  subject  them  to  the  ridicule  they 
deserve." 

The  battle  will  be  fought  In  the  courts 
and  legislatures — unless  It  Is  once  again 
demonstrated  to  the  mountain  people  that, 
when  It  comes  to  coal,  they  have  no  friends 
in  established  institutions. 

At  the  Federal  level,  a  bill  to  abolish 
strlp-mlnlng  has  been  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
but  its  chances  of  passage  are  Slim.  The 
hostility  of  the  House  subcommittee  hear- 
ing testimony  on  the  bill  Is  rather  obvious. 
When  I  testified  In  October  on  behalf  of  the 
Appalachian  Coalition,  a  multtstate  associa- 
tion of  groups  opposed  to  strip -mining,  sub- 
committee chairman  Ed  Edmondson  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  rest  of  the  panel  heard  me  say 
essentially  what  I  have  said  In  this  article — 
and  dismissed  me  without  any  questions.  The 
strip-mine  operators  who  also  testified  were 
questioned  at  lengtb  and  thanked  for  their 
"helpful  contribution." 

Unless  there  is  some  dramatic  change  in 
the  Senate  suboommlttee  debating  the  bUI, 
the  members  of  which  are  all  from  Western 
states,  any  Federal  legislation  on  strtp-min- 
Ing  will  almost  certainly  be  either  the  Ad- 
ministration bUl,  which  gives  the  states 
two  years  to  develop  regulations,  or  the  bills 
Introduced  by  Congressmen  Wayne  Asplnall 
of  Colorado  and  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio  that 
would  require  Federal  permits  for  strip- 
mining,  but  wonld  in  no  way  apply  to  Ap- 
plachlan  states,  which  have  had  regulations 
and  a  permit  system  for  as  many  as  30  years. 
Indeed,  It  Is  a  distinct  posslbUlty  that  Fed- 
eral control  of  strtp-mlnlng  could  weaken  the 
already  dismal  state-regulation  system  in 
Appalachla. 

Though  a  bill  to  abolish  strlp-mlnlng  will 
be  Introduced  In  the  Kentucky  General  As- 
sembly, the  powerful  Interim  committee 
which  will  consider  the  legislation  has  al- 
ready announced  that  the  only  problem  with 
strip -mining  Is  that  the  state  enforcement 
division  does  not  have  enough  employes. 
When  the  Legfslature  convenes  In  January, 
members  of  SOK  and  its  support  groups  will 
be  there  to  let  the  powerful  know  that  the 
powerless  are  fed  up.  If  lobbying  proves 
futile,  then  we  are  prepared  to  take  more  di- 
rect action  to  dramatise  our  outrage.  Harry 
Caudlll,  like  some  other  eastern  Kentucky 
supporters,  has  publldy  caned  attention  to 
"the  propensity  of  mountain  people  to  settle 
their  differences  with  dynamite"  when  all 
else  fails. 


No  one  In  SOK  seeks  violence.  Despite  the 
odds  against  them  and  tbeir  growing  anger, 
most  people  In  Appalachla  are  relying  on 
legal  tactics.  Joe  Bej^ey's  Citizens  League 
to  Protect  the  Surface  Rights  has  flled  a  suit 
demanding  that  the  mining  permits  of  30 
companies  be  revoked  because  of  numerous 
violations  of  Kentucky's  strlp-mlnlng  reg\ila- 
tlona,  ranging  from  pollution  of  streams  to 
personal  property  damage.  All  of  the  com- 
panies have  at  least  five  recorded  vi(datlons, 
several  have  15  and  one  has  33.  Not  one  per- 
mit has  ever  been  revoked  by  the  Kentucky 
Division  of  Reclamation,  the  agency  which 
oversees  strip-mining. 

Essentially,  the  suit  is  an  harassment 
tactic;  there  is  no  great  hope  that  even  one 
of  the  companies  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. Harassment  in  the  courts  and  through 
newspapers  and  television  coverage  Is  about 
the  only  weapon  we  have  which  is  legal. 

The  harvest  of  generations  of  exploitation 
may  be  a  rebellion  In  Appalachla.  It  Is  being 
born  out  of  the  simple  conviction  of  such 
people  as  76-year-old  Katherlne  Haynes,  who 
believes  that  "God  never  meant  for  the  land 
to  be  torn  up  like  it  is";  Mis.  Haynes'  son. 
Joe,  a  SOK  member,  stopped  strippers  on  her 
property  with  a  shotgun.  It  is  also  bom  out 
of  the  perception  of  those  like  Joe  Begley 
who  know  that  "people  in  eastern  Kentucky 
are  sitting  on  a  gold  mine,  and  they're  starv- 
ing to  death."  The  mountain  people  care  lit- 
tle about  someone  else's  profits.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  care  about  providing  cheap 
energy  for  New  York,  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia. (A  total  ban  on  strip-mining  In  Ap- 
palachla would  cost  the  average  consumer 
15  cents  a  nionth  store  on  his  utility  bill — 
(1.80  a  year — accwtUng  to  an  eetlmate  by  a 
House  subcommittee.)  The  people  want  only 
to  save  their  land  from  destruction,  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children. 

For  whatever  reasons,  respect  tor  land  or 
a  sense  of  social  injustice,  I  believe  the  day 
is  coming  when  America  must  repent  its 
wrongs  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3002.  A  bill  to  reguate  the  interstate 
shipment  of  pet  turtles.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  that  would,  if  enacted, 
regulate  the  interstate  shipment  of  pet 
turtles  in  the  hope  that  such  action  would 
prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
of  salmonella  each  year. 

The  seriouness  of  this  situation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Alan  Kurtz,  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurtz  bought 
their  5 -year-old  son,  Andrew,  a  pet  turtle 
earlier  this  year.  The  resulting  salmonella 
infection  subjected  Andrew  Kurtz  and  his 
family  to  a  prolonged  period  of  agony. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Kurtz, 
I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  see  what  was 
being  done  to  correct  this  threat.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Johannes  Stuart, 
Associate  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  in  which  he  said : 

Our  Center  for  Disease  Control  In  Atlanta 
recently  has  conducted  studies  which  docu- 
ment the  association  of  pet  turtles  and  hu- 
man salmonellosis.  We  estimate  that  two 
million  cases  of  salmoneUoeis  occur  each  year 
in  the  United  States.  From  our  studies  of 
this  disease  we  further  estimate  that  15  per- 
cent are  directly  related  to  contact  with  con- 
taminated pet  turtles.  CDC  Is  continuing  to 
evaluate  this  serious  public  health  sltaatton. 

Thus,  It  was  clear  that  the  medical 
authorities  were  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  and  had  done  and  are  do- 
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iDg  considerable  research  Into  this  slttia- 
tion.  But  It  was  equally  clear  that  they 
lacked  the  legislative  authority  to  de- 
cisively solve  this  pressing  health  prob- 
lem. 

Public  awareness  of  this  situation  has 
dramatically  increased  in  recent  years. 
The  State  of  Washington  has  passed  a 
law.  similar  to  the  one  tliat  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  which  requires  that  the  pet 
turtles  be  certified  free  of  salmonella  at 
the  point  of  origin.  A  similar  bill  has  been 
proposed  In  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
while  neighboring  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty has  enacted  a  local  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  pet  turtles.  I  understand 
that  one  House  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature  has  voted  to  ban  the  sale  of 
pet  turtles  in  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  introduce  this 
bin  with  the  Intention  of  banning  pet 
turtles  or  of  Injuring  those  businessmen 
Involved  in  the  raising,  transportation  or 
sale  of  such  pets.  But  it  Is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  UJ3.  Government,  which 
seeks  under  the  constitutional  provision 
"to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,"  can 
continue  to  tolerate  the  distribution  of 
salmonella  via  the  UJS.  Postal  System. 
Interstate  commerce,  and  so  forth,  when 
the  risk  of  infection  is  so  high.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  my  coUeagues  that  salmon- 
ella Is  a  major  health  hazard.  To  chil- 
dren and  to  the  elderly,  salmonella  can 
be  a  painful  and  in  some  cases  a  deadly 
disease.  "Salmonella  flourish  in  the  in- 
testinal tract,  causing  diarrhea,  vomit- 
ing, abdominal  pain,  chills,  fever  and 
nausea.  The  symptoms  last  2  to  5  days, 
and  young  children  and  old  people  are 
hit  hardest,  because  their  resistance  is 
lowest.  Dehydration  caused  by  severe 
diarrhea  is  a  common  reason  for  hos- 
pitalizing young  victims" — National  Ob- 
server, October  23, 1971.  In  the  same  arti- 
cle it  was  estimated  that  salmonella  In- 
fections among  children  alone  adds  $1 
million  a  year  to  our  citizens'  medical 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  pet  turtles  can  be  bred 
under  conditions  that  will  render  them 
free  of  salmonella  infections.  By  author- 
izing the  Public  Health  Service  to  set 
standards  and  oiforce  these  standards, 
we  can  effectively  eliminate  a  major 
source  of  salmonella. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Johannes  Stuart;  the  articles  entitled 
"Household  Pets  and  Salmonella"  by 
Richard  C.  Swanstm,  "Pets  and  Salmon- 
^a  Infection"  by  Arnold  P.  Kaufmann. 
DVM.  "Pet  Turtles  as  a  Cause  of  Hiunan 
Salmonellosis"  by  Leslie  P.  Williams,  Jr., 
DVM,  DrPH,  and  Harry  L.  Helsdon; 
plus  a  series  of  newspaper  clippings  per- 
taining to  this  issue  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Z}KPAmcxirr  or  Hxalth, 
Education,  and  Wkltaks, 
RockviUe.  Md.,  August  13. 1971. 
Hon.  J.  Olkkn  Bxali,,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate, 
WaAinffton,  D.O. 

DBAS  SsHAToa  BxAix:  Dr.  8t«infltid  luta 
Mked  me  to  tliank  yon  and  respond  to  your 
letter  at  Aognst  6  reganllng  the  problem  of 
■almoneUosla  In  pet  torUea. 


Our  Center  for  Dlseaae  Control  In  Atlanta 
recently  has  conducted  studies  which  docu- 
ment the  association  of  pet  turtlea  and  hu- 
man salmonelloels.  We  eetUnate  that  two  mil- 
lion cases  of  saloneUoels  occur  each  year  in 
the  United  States.  From  our  studies  of  this 
disease  we  further  estimate  that  16  percent 
are  directly  related  to  contact  with  con- 
taminated pet  turtles.  CDC  Is  continuing  to 
evaluate  this  serious  public  health  situation. 

We  currently  are  discussing  this  problem 
with  other  Federal  aganclee.  State  health  de- 
partments, and  representatives  of  the  turtle 
Industry  concerning  recommended  methods 
to  prevent  this  hazard. 

To  date,  we  have  not  offlclaJly  recom- 
mended any  restrictions  on  production  or 
distribution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoHANNrs  Bra  AST. 
Associate  Director, 

Household  Pets  and  Salmonella 
(By  Richard  C.  Swanson) 
Pets  of  all  types  give  pleasure  to  their 
owners,  but  If  Improperly  cared  for  can  be 
potential  sources  of  infection  that  may  cause 
discomfort,  sickness,  and  In  severe  cases,  even 
death. 

There  Is  a  critical  need  for  mote  public 
awareness  of  the  potential  health  hazard  of 
salmonellosis  transmitted  by  popular  house- 
hold pets.  SalmonelloeU  is  a  form  of  food 
poisoning  or  enteric  infection  that  causes  a 
gastrointestinal  upset  in  animals  and  man. 
The  Salmonellae  organisms  are  a  family  of 
bacteria  occurring  m  the  Intestinal  tract  of 
man,  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects, 
and  are  found  wherever  man  and  these  crea- 
tures exist. 

The  symptoms  of  a  Salmonella  Infection  in 
humans  usually  are  fever,  stomach  cramps, 
diarrhea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  Although 
the  disease  U  generally  not  fatal,  it  can  be 
dangerous  for  the  very  young,  the  very  old, 
and  persons  already  weakened  by  Illness! 
There  are  more  than  1,200  different  members 
or  types  of  Salmonella,  one  of  which  causes 
typhoid  fever. 

The  infectious  cycle  of  salmonellosis  can- 
not be  broken  unless  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
problems.  To  control  Salmonella  a  total  effort 
is  necessary  from  everybody.  There  is  a  need 
for  dissemination  of  Information  about  prob- 
lem areas  with  which  the  average  person  Is 
not  familiar. 

The  record  Involving  salmonellosis,  as 
transmitted  from  pet  to  man,  is  sometimes 
confusing.  There  are  some  questions  about 
who  infects  whom.  Is  the  Salmonella  orga- 
nism really  transmitted  from  man  to  animal 
or  from  animal  to  man?  It  is  difficult  when 
investigating  Salmonella  Infections  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  precision  the  source 
of  the  Infection  after  a  peraon  becomes  lU. 
There  is  usually  some  doubt  about  the  exact 
causative  agent  Involved  in  a  given  case. 

Was  the  pet  In  the  home  Infected  as  a 
result  of  its  environment  or  was  the  animal 
Itself  creatmg  the  contamination  within  the 
home?  No  matter,  the  infection  of  the  animal 
points  out  a  reservoir  or  a  source  in  the  home 
that  must  be  properly  attended  to  and  iso- 
lated when  Ulnees  la  apparent.  In  some  cases 
there  can  be  infection  without  outward 
symptoms.  Every  age  group  enjoys  pets,  but 
children  often  spend  more  time  playing  with 
pets.  Children  are  among  those  age  groups 
most  susceptible  to  salmonelloels.  The  age 
groups  in  case  histories  of  salmonellosis  range 
from  Infants  to  elderly  adults. 

The  Salmonella  hasard  from  pets  exists 
throughout  the  year.  Bach  season  has  its 
own  special  potential  for  Infection.  In  the 
summer,  a  household  may  tend  to  acquire 
unusual  pets  from  trips,  visits  to  relatives  or 
friends,  or  as  gifts  from  persons  returning 
from  vacation  areas.  In  the  average  house- 
bold,  the  mother  commonly  assiunes  the  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  care  of  the  simuner's  acquisi- 
tion of  pets.  In  the  fall,  as  scbotd  starts. 


science  and  biology  projects.  Boy  Scouts,  and 
other  youth  activity  programs  may  involve 
animals.  In  the  winter,  some  pets  normally 
kept  out  of  doors  may  be  brought  into  the 
house.  This  situation  makes  for  more  direct 
contact  between  the  child  and  pet  and  may 
mean  contamination  of  toys,  play  areas,  and 
even  beds  or  crlbe.  In  the  spring,  during  the 
Easter  season,  there  is  a  serious  hazard  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  gifts  of  ducldlngs 
and  baby  chicks.  Sometimes  these  gifts,  in- 
stead of  providing  pleasure,  result  Instead 
in  Infections  that  bring  death  to  the  pet  and 
Illness  to  the  child,  with  a  subsequent  spread 
of  disease  to  other  members  of  the  family. 

Review  of  a  large  number  of  well  docu- 
mented case  records  reveals  a  variety  of  pets 
have  been  Involved  in  household  Salmonella 
infections.  Ducklings,  b«^  chicks,  and  pet 
turtles  are  recognized  among  public  health 
authorities  as  notorious  Salmonella  carriers 
or  vehicles  of  infection.  Communicable  dis- 
ease authorities  can  predict  with  certainty 
a  marked  increase  In  Salmonella  Infections  in 
chUdren  in  the  weeks  following  Easter.  Chicks 
and  ducks  are  well  recognized  as  one  of  the 
largest  reservoirs  of  Salmonella;  hence,  bring- 
ing these  pets  Into  the  home  where  they  are 
handled  and  fondled  by  children  is  an  invi- 
tation to  unwanted,  avoidable  illness. 

In  numerous  instances  turtles,  painted 
water  turtles  or  "sliders,"  have  been  involved 
In  Salmonella  infection.  There  is  a  wide  degree 
of  clinical  symptoms  ranging  from  no  out- 
ward signs  of  sickness  to  severe  Illness  with 
bloody  diarrhea  and  extended  hoepitallzation. 
When  we  review  case  histories  of  infections 
associated  with  pet  turtles,  some  patterns 
evolve  with  enough  frequency  to  make  them 
significant. 

Children  In  the  age  group  from  three 
months  to  six  years  have  personal  hygiene 
habits  that  are  conducive  to  the  spread  of 
contamination  and  infection.  Investig^atlons 
of  cases  of  Infection  have  turned  up  many 
explanations  as  to  how  the  Infection  was  ac- 
quired. Children  are  reported  as  putting  peb- 
bles contained  in  turtle  dishes  In  their 
mouths;  as  sucking  their  fingers  after  han- 
dling pet  turtles;  even  as  drinking  the  water 
from  the  turtle  bowl,  placing  turtles  in  their 
mouths,  and  kissing  them. 

Children  and  adults  who  are  chronic  finger- 
nail biters  have  become  ill  with  Salmonella 
Infections  after  handling  of  or  close  associa- 
tion with  turtles.  There  have  been  reports 
of  turtle  bowls  being  cleaned  In  the  kitchen 
sink  and  of  turtles  being  placed  on  the 
kitchen  drain  boards  while  the  bowl  was  be- 
ing cleaned — even  when  in  some  cases  the 
turtles  appeared  sick  and  ailing.  Records  of 
frequent  Salmonella.  Isolations  associated 
with  turtles,  ducklings,  and  baby  chicks  em- 
phasize the  need  for  the  public  to  be  aware 
of  the  constant  threat  and  hazard  involved. 
Unless  there  are  some  meaningful,  effective 
control  measures,  salmonellosis  wUl  continue 
to  plague  the  unsuEi>ectlng  owners  or  han- 
dlers of  tiirtles. 

Even  the  family  dog  can  pose  a  public 
health  problem.  A  recent,  well  documented 
case  Involving  a  sick  puppy  and  a  child  who 
shared  his  toys  with  the  pet  Indicates  the 
infection  was  transmitted  from  the  puppy  to 
the  boy  instead  of  the  puppy  being  a  victim 
of  the  household  environment.  The  puppy 
was  to  be  cared  for  by  friends  and  was  sick 
when  dellvwed  to  the  friend's  hoiise.  A  stool 
specimen  from  the  child  and  samples  of  dust 
from  the  vacuum  cleaner  of  the  home  where 
the  puppy  was  being  cared  for  yielded  the 
same  type  Salmonella  as  did  the  lU  puppy. 
Dust  from  the  vacuum  cleaner  in  the  owner's 
home  also  disclosed  the  same  type  Of  Sal- 
monella bacteria.  This  was  not  an  isolated, 
nor  unique  episode. 

The  National  Cotxmiunicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter recently  reported  a  significant  Incident 
thaA  occurred  in  Cbieago.  A  mother,  whose 
chUdren  for  two  weeks  had  experienced 
marked  discomfort  and  illness  cbaraoterlaed 
by  diarrhea   and  cnunpa,  at  a  physician's 
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Instruction  took  stool  specimens  to  a  labo- 
ratory for  analysis,  including  one  labeled 
"Tobias  M.,  8  years,  male."  When  Salmonella 
was  Isolated  from  the  stool  specimens,  the 
case  was  referred  for  follow-up  to  a  physician 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Communicable 
Disease  Control.  A  home  visit  disclosed  Tobias 
M.  was  a  male  basset  hound.  The  family  had 
acquired  the  dog  several  weeks  earlier  as  a 
stray  wandering  in  the  neighborhood.  Prom 
the  time  they  found  the  dog  It  had  experi- 
enced diarrhea.  Not  long  after  the  basset  en- 
tered the  household,  the  children  developed 
diarrhea  and  cramps. 

It  was  learned  that  the  family  frequently 
used  a  teenage  babysitter  and  that  the 
mother  and  two  children  of  a  family  living 
next  door  also  had  played  with  the  basset 
hound.  Investigation  revealed  that  all  had 
experienced  diarrhea  and  cramps  within  48 
hours  of  their  first  meeting  with  the  dog. 
Analyses  of  stool  specimens  from  all  revealed 
the  same  type  of  Salmonella  bacteria  recov- 
ered from  the  dog. 

Whenever  a  pet  is  sick  or  suspected  to  be 
sick,  specific  precautions  should  l>e  taken  as 
in  any  case  of  illness.  Pets  and  their  equip- 
ment, containers,  bedding,  feeding  dishes, 
etc.,  should  be  kept  separate  from  sources  In 
contact  with  food,  such  as  the  kitchen  sink 
drain  board,  and  food  service  utensils.  Reusa- 
ble bedding  should  be  washed  separately  and 
kept  clean.  Special  containers  should  be  de- 
signated as  turtle  and  fish  bowls;  pet  beds 
and  boxes  should  be  used  for  intended  pur- 
pose only;  and  feeding  equipment  should  be 
designated  for  piets  only. 

We  must  recognize  that  any  animal,  bird, 
or  reptile  is  a  potential  vector  of  Salmonella 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Snakes,  the 
Tsrlotis  pet  rodents,  pigeons,  and  even  the 
household  cat  have  been  shown  repeatedly  to 
carry  and  excrete  the  organism. 

The  first  appropriate  control  measure  Is  to 
have  a  public  awareness  of  the  possible  haz- 
ard. Parent  and  teachers  should  not  allow 
children  to  handle  pets  unless  they  are  re- 
sponsible enough  to  wash  their  hands  after 
contact.  Persons  responsible  for  the  pets 
should  know  how  to  properly  wash  and  sani- 
tize their  hands,  clean  the  pet's  food  bowls 
and  other  equipment,  and  avoid  contaminat- 
ing the  household  environment.  Above  all, 
we  should  remember  that  Salmonella  is  an 
intestinal  tract  Infection. 

The  introduction  of  a  newly  acquired  pet 
into  the  household  should  put  us  on  the 
alert  to  any  symptoms  of  Ulnees,  especially 
If  accompanied  by  diarrhea.  The  household 
is  not  normally  geared  for  acquiring  the  new 
pet,  and  in  such  situations  there  should  be 
adequate  precautions.  We  should  not  let  oiu- 


enjoyment  of  a  new  pet  tiim  into  another 
Salmonella  case  history. 

Although  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's statutory  responsibilities  do  not  extend 
to  sanitary  practices  In  the  home,  PDA  does 
ha%-e  a  fundamental  Interest  In  the  public 
health  and  believes  that  a  householder  made 
aware  of  the  hazards  of  Salmonella  contami- 
nation can,  through  the  proper  handling  of 
family  pets,  help  close  off  this  potential 
source  of  infection  and  disease. 

Pets  .^nd  S.u.monella  Infection 
(By  Arnold  P.  Kaufmann,  DVMi 
(Ncrrr. — Figures  referred  to  are  not  printed 
in  the  Recxird.) 

Following  the  instructions  of  her  physi- 
cian, a  Chicago  resident  recently  brought 
stool  specimens  obtained  from  her  family  to 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health.  During  the  pre- 
ceding 2-week  period,  her  children  had  ex- 
perienced an  Illness  characterized  by  diar- 
rhea and  cramps.  Subsequent  laboratory  in- 
vestigation revealed  Salmonella  infantis  In 
the  3  specimens,  1  of  which  had  been  labeled 
"Tobias  M.,  2  years;  male."  The  case  was 
referred  to  a  city  public  health  physician, 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Communicable 
Disease  Control ,  who  reported : 

"A  home  visit  disclosed  Tobias  M.  to  be  a 
male  Bassett  Hound.  The  family  pet  dog  had 
been  obtained  several  weeks  earlier  as  a  stray 
animal  wandering  In  the  neighborhood.  From 
the  time  the  dog  was  found,  it  had  experi- 
enced diarrhea.  Several  days  after  the  dog 
entered  the  household,  the  children  devel- 
oped diarrhea  and  cramps. 

"It  was  learned  that  a  teen-aged  baby-sit- 
ter was  frequently  used  by  the  family.  In  ad- 
dition, the  mother  and  2  children  of  a  family 
living  directly  across  from  the  apartment  also 
had  played  with  the  Bassett  Hound.  Follow- 
up  of  these  possible  contacts  revealed  that  all 
had  experienced  diarrhea  and  cramps  within 
48  hours  of  the  first  meeting  with  the  dog. 
Examination  of  their  stool  specimens  revealed 
S.  infantis  in  each."* 

Although  the  number  of  reported  cases 
such  as  this  one  is  not  overwhelming,  enough 
reports  are  received  to  Indicate  at  least  a 
potential  reservoir  of  salntonelloels  in  house- 
hold pets.  To  evaluate  the  implications  of 
the  pet-associated  cases,  certain  facts  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  First,  thoroughly  investi- 
gated cases  represent  only  the  tiniest  pin- 
nacle of  a  vast  Iceberg  of  disease. 

Further,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  spo- 
radic cases — the  typical  pet-associated 
cases — usually  are  given  little  or  no  attention 
from  local  health  departments  because  of 
shortages   of   personnel    and   facilities.    The 


larger,  usually  food-borne  outbreaks,  are 
given  emphasis.  Therefore,  the  small  number 
of  reports  of  cases  due  to  contact  with  pets 
probably  is  a  result  of  under-reporting  and 
lack  of  Investigation.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  the  current  situation  with  turtle-associ- 
ated salmonellosis.  Prior  to  1962,  there  were 
no  reported  cases  of  salmonelloels  associated 
with  turtles  in  this  country.  But  follow- 
ing the  report  of  a  single  case  In  a  salmonella 
surveillance  report  In  1962,  a  large  number  of 
such  cases  have  been  uncovered. 

To  gain  some  perspective.  It  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  problem  sis  a  whole.  The 
number  of  salmonella  Isolates  from  human 
sources  has  risen  dramatically  since  World 
War  II.  Between  1947  and  1964.  the  reported 
Incidence  Increased  threefold  (Fig.  2).  The 
true  total  of  cases  has  been  stated  as  2  mil- 
lion annually  based  on  a  1:100  ratio  of  re- 
ported to  actual  cases  found  in  typical  food- 
borne  outbreaks.  A  classic  example  of  the 
under-reporting  of  salmonellosis  is  the  River- 
side, Calif.,  water-borne  outbreak  of  1965.  In 
this  instance,  an  estimated  16,000  cases  of 
gastroenteritis  due  to  SaImone22a  typhimvr- 
ium  occurred.  This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  a 
survey  of  the  community,  but  the  official  fig- 
ures will  stand  as  some  60  ciature-posltive 
cases  occurring  over  a  period  of  3  months. 

The  age  distribution  of  persons  with  re- 
ported cases  (Fig.  3)  indicates  an  increased 
Incidence  of  salmonellosis  In  the  very  young 
and  the  older  age  groups.  This  Is  related  to 
the  generally  lower  resistance  to  diseases  in 
these  age  groups.  Because  of  this  lower  level 
of  resistance  in  the  very  young,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  spcCTilate  on  the  relative  risk  involved 
with  a  child  In  the  "oral  stage"  and  a  pet 
excreting  salmonella.  The  recurring  problem 
of  pet  chicks  and  ducklings  causing  a  minor 
rash  of  cases  at  Kaster  tinM  attests  to  Its 
being  a  real  problem. 

Although  we  have  some  Idea  of  the  reser- 
voirs of  salmonellosis,  these  are  far  from  be- 
ing adequately  delineated.  From  salmoneUa 
surveillance  data  for  1963-1965,  an  Indica- 
tion of  our  major  problem  areas  can  be  deter- 
mined (Pig.  4).  Food  animals  such  as  poul- 
try, cattle,  swine,  and  their  products  are  the 
greatest  direct  source  of  infection  to  man. 
However,  during  1965,  salmonellae  were  re- 
covered from  cold-blooded  vertebrates  on 
more  occasions  that  from  swine.  Many  of 
these  were  from  pet  turtles. 

A  breakdown  of  Isolates  from  pet-type  ani- 
mals reported  to  the  Salmonella  SurveUlance 
Unit  between  1962  and  1965  Indicates  that 
salmonellae  can  and  do  Infect  with  some  un- 
determined frequency  pet-type  animals 
(Table  1), 


TABU  1.-SALM0NELLA  ISOLATIONS  REPORTED  FROM  PET-TYPE  ANIMALS  ' 


1962 

. 

1963 

f 

1964 

i 

1965 

Total 

Animal 

1962 

1 

1963 

1 

1964 

1 

1965 

1 

Animal 

Num- 
ber 

P»f- 

cent 

ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Pir- 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

P»r- 

cent 

Num- 
btf 

Pm- 

CMlt 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
test 

Nhb- 
tar 

Pw- 

Cflsi 

Total 

Oo|s 

Cats 

Monkeys 

Ribbrts 

24 
4 

15 

'L6 
.3 
t.O 

72 

7 

K 

14 

1.3 
.1 
.5 
.3 

63 

a 

36 

6 

1.2 
.4 
.7 
.1  . 

24 
41 

0.8 
.3 
.6 

217 
56 

117 
20 

Latoratory 

rodents 

Torttes 

OUwr  rtfitiles.. 
fi*„.V. 

30 
3 

2.1 
'  ".2 

107 
C 
28 

2.0 

is 

56 

104 

23 

3 

1.1 
1.9 
.5 

.1  . 

34 

21S 
34 

as 
11 

.5 

227 
33S 

n 

3 

'  Inrormation  is  taken  from  Satmonelta  surveillance  reports  lor  1962,  1963,  1964, 1965. 
>  Reprtsents  1,453  iiatatiMs  of  noninimaii  •rigin. 
'  Represents  5,389  Isolations  of  nonhuman  orim. 


•  Represents  5,461  isolations  of  nonhuman  oritia. 

•  Reprasents  6,t34  isotations  of  nonhuman  ori|in. 

•  Percentasa  ot  nonhuoian  isolates  durinj  tliat  year. 


Since  most  reported  cases  of  pet-associ- 
ated salmonellosli  are  In  younger  penooB,  a 
direct  route  of  transmission  Is  probably  of 
greatest  impcxtanoe.  This  is  the  classical 
feces-to-hand-to-mouth  route.  The  poten- 
tial of  an  Indirect  route  through  food  con- 
tamlnatkn.  whether  by  use  of  the  same 
dlab  for  pet  and  bousebold  use  or  by  ban- 
<lUi>g  cC  a  pet  prior  to  food  prqiaratlon,  does 
exist.  In  many  instances,  an  epidemiologic 
study  wni  find  a  honsehoM  pet,  with  or  with- 
out apparent  Illness,  excreting  the  same  sero- 
type as  Is  recovered  from  the  human  patient. 


In  this  circumstance,  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  one  or  the  other  was  the  culprit 
or  whether  both  were  victims  o(  a  oonmion 
source.  For  each  indlTidxial  case,  these  points 
remain  valid  questions.  But,  taking  the  whole 
ot  observatioiis,  the  frequency  of  finding 
tbeee  same  sets  of  clrcumstanoes  support  the 
validity  of  the  view  that  pets  can  and  do 
aerre  as  vehicles  of  Infection  tor  human  sal- 
monellosis. 
Although   this   report   is   concerned   with 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


human  salmonellosis  related  to  pets,  the 
eplzootlology  of  salmonelloelB  within  pet  spe- 
cies cannot  be  Ignored.  With  Uie  notable  ex- 
ception of  transovarlan  transmission  as  seen 
in  the  duck  and  possibly  the  tortlc,  the  ma- 
jority of  pets  are  Infected  with  salmonellae 
▼la  their  feed.  Anlmal-to-anlmal  spread  is 
probably  of  little  signlfioanoe  under  usual 
circumstances.  That  pet  foods  such  as  borae 
meat  serve  as  a  Tehids  of  Infection  >■ '  baa 
l>een  recognized  for  some  time.  Until  such 
time  as  the  animal  feeds  in  the  United  States 
are  salmoneUa-free,  the  pet -associated  eases 
of  salmonellosis  will  remain  a  problem. 
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BOOS  ksn  CATS 

In  the  most  fraqueatly  maintained  p«t 
ap«cl«a — cats  and  doga — tb«r«  are  no  accu- 
rate flt^uree  available  ae  to  tbe  carrier  or 
excretion  rate  to  be  found  In  any  region  of 
the  United  States.  In  past  years,  surveys  con- 
ducted of  "normal"  bouaebold  dogs  have 
shown  excretion  rates  ranging  from  3.4%  in 
Texas  '•  to  15.0%  In  Florida."  A  similar  sur- 
very  of  household  cats  in  Florida  demon- 
strated an  excretion  rate  of  12.0%."  In  1956. 
the  discovery  of  salmon^lae  In  26  of  08  sam- 
ples of  commercial  dog  meal  was  reported,' 
but  a  survey  during  1965  of  meals  available 
In  the  Atlanta  area  failed  to  reveal  a  single 
positive  sample.'  However,  other  common 
food  Items  and  supplements  to  the  pet  dog's 
diet,  such  as  horse  meat  and  bone  meal,  re- 
main contaminated.  As  long  as  such  Items  are 
commonly  fed  uncooked  to  household  pets, 
the  pets  will  continue  to  excrete  salmonellae 
at  significant  levels.  Further,  to  depend  on 
tbe  cooking  oi  foods  In  the  home  will  never 
s<rive  the  salmonella  problem. 

From  one  study.  It  appe«u^  that  a  younger 
dog  presents  greater  danger  to  its  handler 
tban  does  an  older  dog.*  This  is  based  on  a 
blghM'  percentage  of  excretors  in  pups  as 
opposed  to  adults.  This  Is  a  common  trend 
In  many  species,  including  man  (Pig.  3). 
However,  the  adult  dog  quite  often  sporad- 
ically excretes  the  organism  without  evi- 
dence of  any  clinical  signs  and  still  serves 
as  a  potential  reservoir. 

Of  19  Incidents  reported  by  the  Salmonella 
SurveUlance  Unit  during  1965  apparently  In- 
volving cau  and  dogs,  8  Implicated  cats,  10 
Implicated  dogs,  and  1  Implicated  both. 

PTT  anms 
Wel-documented  cases  of  salnwnelloeis 
from  handling  pet  birds  have  been  re- 
ported. "■  ".  "•  "  These  have  been  attributed 
for  the  most  part  to  ducklings  and  chicks 
purchased  at  Easter  time.  Despite  many  an- 
nouncements every  year  by  the  Georgia  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  sale  of  these  birds 
Is  a  big  Item  in  AUanta  pet  shops.  As  a  re- 
ault,  reports  of  cases  due  to  contact  with 


these  birds  oome  in  annually.  Of  interest  dur- 
ing 1966  was  the  slight  twist  to  this  problem 
In  the  sale  of  natural  stuSed  ducks  and 
chicks  which  were  contaminated.  While  these 
pets  present  a  seasonal  problem,  they  are  but 
a  symptom  of  the  larger  problem  of  contami- 
nated poultry  products — both  meat  and 
«ggs — due  to  salmonella  contamination  of 
feeds  In  this  country. 

Other  pet  birds  have  not  been  commonly 
Implicated  In  infections  In  human  beings, 
but  2  separate  cases  associated  with  para- 
keets have  been  recorded.*  "  A  case  was  re- 
ported "  In  a  7-month-old  male  Infant  that 
contracted  an  infection  2  or  3  weeks  after  2 
parakeets  had  been  purchased  by  his  parents. 
The  family  lived  In  a  recently  constructed 
building.  They  owned  no  other  pets,  and  the 
^>artment  was  not  Infested  with  Insects  or 
rodents.  Salmonella  tyTphimurium  was  Iso- 
lated from  the  baby's  feces  obtained  on  the 
6tht  day  of  illness  and  again  50  days  after 
recovery.  Although  both  parakeets  were  active 
and  appeared  healthy,  S.  typhimurium  was 
Isolated  from  each  of  6  specimens  of  drop- 
pings obtained  from  1  ol  the  birds. 

The  birds  were  confined  in  a  cage  6  ft.  off 
the  floor  and  were  not  permitted  to  fly  around 
the  apartment.  Feathers  and  droppings  oc- 
casionally fell  to  the  floor  in  em  area  where 
the  Infant  crawled  and  played.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  infection  in  the  Infant  could 
have  resulted  from  exposure  to  the  wastes 
from  these  parakeets. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  public  health 
veterinarians  in  Atlanta,  a  report  was  made 
on  a  combination  parakeet  aviary  and  sausage 
kitchen.  The  report  points  up  a  potential 
danger  in  keeping  pet  birds  In  food-handling 
establishments. 

Among  salmonella  isolations  obtained  for 
IdenUflcaUon  by  the  Enteric  Bacteriology 
Unit.  Conmiunlcable  Disease  Center,  for  the 
period  1947-1958.  there  were  16  from  canaries 
and  10  from  other  pet  bird  si>ecle8. 

TtmTlJBS 

Within  recent  years,  a  heretofore  unsus- 
pected  source   has   literally   come   into   the 


headlinea.  This  Is  the  pet  turtle,  sclentUlcally 
known  as  Pseudemys  icriptaelegana.  In  1902, 
the  first  himian  caee  of  salmonelloals  aoaoci- 
ated  with  turtles  in  the  United  States  was 
recorded.  Since  that  time,  approximately  100 
documented  cases  In  which  the  same  sero- 
type was  recovered  from  the  paUent  and  the 
pet  turtle  have  been  reported.  Additionally, 
many  turtle-associated  cases  In  which  cul- 
tures could  not  be  made  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  been  recognized.  When  the  rela- 
tive laxity  of  InvesUgatlng  the  sporadic  case 
of  salmonellosis  is  taken  into  consideration, 
this  Is  a  fantastic  number  of  cases  and  indi- 
cates a  real  health  hazard. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  found  is  rep- 
resented by  turtle -associated  salmonellosis 
In  the  area  of  Seattle  (Table  2).  These  data 
are  reported  for  the  period  from  February 
through  August.  1966,  by  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Health.  One  of  these 
cases  (No.  6)  was  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause when  the  investigation  was  started, 
the  patient's  mother  had  already  disposed 
of  the  tiu^le.  It  was  traced  through  several 
previous  owners  to  a  tavern.  The  tavern 
owner  remembered  giving  the  turtle  to  a 
customer  because  It  was  painted  red  and  had 
"San  Francisco  Fisherman's  Wharf"  written 
on  the  back.  The  turtle  had  been  kept  in  a 
tank  with  a  number  of  others  which  were 
used  for  a  weekly  turtle-racing  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  tavern.  Up  to  150  turtlee  were 
entered  In  these  events.  Salmonella  oranien- 
burg  was  Isolated  from  the  Unk  used  to  hold 
the  turtles.  Considering  the  contamination, 
probably  not  all  of  the  "morning  after" 
symptoms  of  the  participants  were  due  to  the 
night  before's  Ubatlons.  Needless  to  say. 
turtle  racing  is  now  banned  In  Seattle.  While 
these  cases  were  all  associated  with  turtles, 
a  case  of  salmonellosis  due  to  contact  with 
a  chameleon  vraa  reported  during  the  same 
period.  The  same  serotype.  Salmonella  man- 
hattan.  was  isolated  from  the  patient  and  the 
pet.  This  would  seem  to  implicate  still  an- 
other commonly  kept  pet  as  a  potenUal  reser- 
voir of  salmonellosis. 


TABU  2.-HUMAN  SALMONELLOSIS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  TURTLES  (SEATTLE-KING  COUNTY  1965) 


Patient's    Date  of 
iga    onset 


Salmonella  ]crolyp«s  isolated 


Patient 


Turtle 


Patient- 

I  M.K.... 
2B.B.... 
3P.S.... 

♦  K.B.... 
5B.S.... 

•  J.T..... 

71.F 

«  P.D.... 
8  P.O.... 

10  R.W 


13    February S.  heidelberg. 

34    May  I  S.tiv« 

13    June  9 S.  iwwpcrt... 


July  26 S.  paratyphi  B.. 

July  27 S.  orarNenburi '. 

July  29 S.  h«id«ll)eri'.. 


...  S. 

...  s. 
s. 

I  Aui.  3 S.  poena S. 

0)  Au|.6 S.  typhimurium S. 

6  Aor  1§ do 

4  Au|.  20 do ;„ 


bratnderup. 

(ivc. 

rnwport,  S.  manila, 

S.  cubana. 

paratyphi  B. 

oranienburg. 

typhimunum. 

poena. 

typhimurium. 

Do. 


•  Anoelitod  wrtti  t»iHo  raeini  in  a  tavern  wher«  S.  oranlenburi  was  isolated. 
« S.  hotdolbon  isolated  from  baby  chicken  owned  by  patient. 


Source:  Division  of  Epidetnioloiy,  Wasbintton  Slate  Oopartment  ol  Healt^ 


The  percentage  of  Individual  turtles  ex- 
creting salmonellae  will  vary  with  the  In- 
dividual raiser  and  the  conditions  luider 
which  the  pet  turtles  are  held  before  reach- 
ing the  individual  household.  But  in  our 
experience,  60%  or  more  are  contaminated. 

In  past  years,  a  typical  turtle  raiser  held 
his  breeding  stock  in  a  smaU  pond  filled  with 
Uterally  thousands  of  turtles.  Adult  turtles 
irere  usually  fed  raw  offal  from  local  abat- 
toirs, though  In  some  instances  a  particularly 
enterprising  brwder  would  contract  with  a 
smaU  community  to  use  their  sewage-set- 
tling ponds  for  maintenance  of  his  breeding 
stock.  The  water  of  these  has  been  tested 
and  found  to  contain  as  many  as  340  sal- 
monella organisms  per  100  ml.* 

In  late  spring  and  euly  summer,  the 
turtles  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  dug  out  of 
the  pond's  bank.  Tbsss  eggs  are  gathered 
daUy  by  tbe  breeder.  Iliey  are  then  hatched 


away  from  the  pond.  Young  turtles  are  given 
neither  food  nor  water  until  sold  to  retailers. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  young 
turtles  are  Infected  before  being  shipped  by 
the  breeeder,  and  the  possibility  of  trans- 
ovarian  transmission  has  been  shown  in  one 
study.*  If  this  is  the  case,  and  epidemiologic 
evidence  supports  this,  the  control  of  this 
problem  will  be  extremely  difficult;  it  may 
well  remain  a  public  health  problem  for 
years  to  come. 

Domestic  turtles  are  not  the  only  offenders 
In  this  respect.  A  single  study  of  the  type  of 
turtle  being  imported  from  South  America 
Indicated  that  a  high  percentage  of  these 
may  be  contaminated.'*  Additionally,  these 
turtles  were  carriers  of  several  serotypes 
not  reported  In  this  country  and  thus  served 
to  Introduce  these  Into  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  the  following  report  by  Dr.  8. 
M.  Fish  of  the  Philadelphia  Department  of 


Health  Illustrates  the  potential  complexities 
of  pet-associated  salmonellosis: 

"Last  ^>ring  a  local  family  came  Into  poe- 
session  of  a  young  turtle,  because  there  were 
just  too  many  children  in  the  previous 
owner's  family  and  too  much  bickering  over 
which  one  was  going  to  play  v\th  It  and 
take  care  of  it. 

"This  past  January  0.  their  daughter  came 
down  with  severe  diarrhea  and  was  hospital- 
ised. Salmonella  Java  was  Isolated  from  her 
stool.  Mary  was  2  years  old  and  was  in  the 
hand-to-mouth  stage.  She  liked  to  play  with 
the  little  tiutle. 

"When  the  health  department  was  notified 
of  Mary's  salmonelioels,  stool  specimens  were 
obtained  from  other  members  of  the  fam- 
Uy — 2  siblings  and  her  parents.  All  were 
negative. 

"Tbe  turtle,  however,  was  posltlTS.  lliere 
were  2  other  family  pets,  a  cat  and  dog, 
both  of  which  drank  water  at  times  from 
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the  turtle's  pond.  Both  were  positive  for  S. 
Java. 

While  many  cases  of  salmonellosis  have 
been  reported  of  turtles  and  children  in- 
fected by  them.  Dr.  Fish  has  the  honor  of 
first  reporting  an  incident  Involving  a  child, 
a  turtle,  a  cat,  and  a  dog. 
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P*T  TtniTLSs  AS  A  Cause  or  Hitman 

Salmonsixosxs 

(By  Leslie  P.  Williams,  Jr.,  DVM,  Dr.  PH,  and 

Harry  L.  Helsdon) 

■An  Infected  pet  tintle  was  shown  to  bs 

the  source  of  a  case  of  human  salmonellosis. 

The  investigations  that  followed  this  finding 

resulted  in  16  serotypes  of  Salmonella  being 


designated  turtle-associated  types.  Epidemi- 
ologic follow-up  of  these  serotypes  demon- 
strated, m  addition  to  the  original  case,  five 
index  cases  where  turtles  were  the  source  of 
Infection.  Nine  additional  patients  with  sal- 
monellosis had  owned  turtles  but  they  were 
unavailable  for  sampling.  Of  the  22  Infected 
persons  found,  6  had  been  hospitalized  and 
13  excreted  salmonellae  for  over  30  days.  The 
majority  of  those  infected  were  under  6  years 
of  age:  however,  three  mothers  were  also  ta- 
fected.  The  cham  of  transmission  could  be 
broken  by  the  strict  adherence  to  sanitary 
procedures  when  handling  turtles  or  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  turtles  and  turtle 
food  free  of  salmonellae. 

In  January  1964,  a  family  outbreak  of 
gastroenteritis  was  Investigated;  the  causa- 
tive agent  was  shown  to  be  Salmonella 
panama.  a  relatively  uncommon  serotype  In 
Minnesota.  It  was  found  that  a  small  green 
turtle  was  kept  as  a  pet  m  this  household. 
The  water  In  the  turtle's  bowl  was  changed 
twice  weekly,  and  the  old  water  was  discard- 
ed Into  the  kitchen  sink.  Water  from  the 
turtle  dish  was  cultured,  and  S  panaina  was 
isolated.  Qulst  and  McQueen  '  had  previous- 
ly demonstrated  turtles  to  be  the  source  of 
salmonellosis. 

Subsequently,  another  S  panama  infection 
was  mvestlgated  in  a  2-year-old  girl  who  had 
been  111  In  November  1963.  Her  illness  had 
required  ten  days  of  hospitalization.  The 
parents  stated  that  turtles  had  been  pur- 
chased about  six  weeks  prior  to  the  child's 
illness.  She  had  been  repeatedly  scolded  for 
sucking  on  the  colored  pebbles  in  the  turtle 
dish.  One  of  the  turtles  was  found  surviving 
in  the  home  of  the  child's  aunt.  S  partama 
was  isolated  from  the  water  in  the  turtle's 
dish. 

Investigations  of  salmonellae  In  Mediterra- 
nean tortoises  (Testudo  species)  have  been 
conducted  In  England,-  »  Sweden,*  Norway,' 
Morocco,"  Bulgaria,'  and  Israel."  Salmonellae 
were  also  Isolated  from  galapagos  turtles  Irf 
the  United  States."  No  reports  of  salmonellae 
In  the  common  pet  turtles  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  "sliders"  or  red-eared  turtles 
tPseuyemys  scripta  elegans),  painted  turtles 
[Cheynemys  picia) .  box  turtles  (Gophertis 
species),  and  "mldturtles"  or  baby  snappers 
(Chelydra  serpentina) ,  could  be  found  in  the 
literature. 

To  better  define  the  problem  of  human  ex- 
posure to  salmonellae  found  in  pet  turtles  in 
Minnesota,  investigations  were  conducted  by 
sampling  turtles  in  retail  outlets  and  whole- 
sale establishments,  school  classrooms,  and 
private  homes.  From  these  findings,  it  ap- 
peared that  certain  serotypes  of  salmonellae 
could  be  considered  as  "turtle  associated." 
When  these  serotypes  were  isolated  from  hu- 
man stool  specimens  in  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Health,  Division  of  Medical  lab- 
oratories, an  epidemiologic  investigation 
was  made  to  demonstrate  additional  cases  or 
family  outbreaks  restating  from  expostu-e  to 
salmonellae-lnfected  turtles. 

On  three  occasions,  turtle  food  which  con- 
tained Insect  larvae,  meat  meal,  and  fish  meal 
was  examined  for  the  presence  of  salmonellae. 


If  a  painted  turtle  or  a  box  turtle 
found,  a  cloacal  swab  was  obtained,  and  the 
swab  was  Introduced  immediately  into  nor- 
mal-strength tetrathlonate  broth  for  trans- 
port and  Incubation. 

The  initial  testing  of  turtles  which  had 
been  transported  recently  in  interstate  com- 
merce was  made  by  random  selection  of  30 
turtles  from  a  shipment  of  1,000.  Fifteen  tur- 
tles were  placed  In  each  of  two  sterile  stain- 
less-steel pans  containing  tap  water  1  inch 
in  depth.  Water  samples  were  taken  at  24  and 
72  hours  and  cultured  as  described  above. 

The  last  three  lot^  of  wholesale  samples 
were  examined  In  two  ways  to  determine 
whether  salmonellae  found  In  the  vrater 
were  from  shell  contamination.  Intestinal  In- 
fection, or  both.  A  few  turtles  were  taken 
from  the  air  freight  shipping  boxes  on  the 
day  they  arrived  and  were  transported  to  the 
lalx)ratory,  either  one  or  two  to  a  sterile  plas- 
tic bag.  Each  one  was  numbered  on  the  un- 
derside, and  the  entire  surface  of  the  turtle 
was  swabbed  with  sterile  cotton.  Each  ttir- 
tle  was  then  chloroformed,  and  the  entire 
viscera  was  removed  and  ground  with  sterile 
sand  In  a  motar.  Tetrathlonate,  30  ml,  was 
added  to  the  viscera  and  It  was  cultured. 

Methods  recommended  by  Edwards  and 
Ewlngi"  were  used  for  isolation  of  the  sal- 
monellae from  the  tetrathlonate  broth  and 
the  identification  of  these  organisms. 

The  tetrathlonate  broth  was  Incubated  for 
18  to  24  hotus  at  37  C  and  then  plated  to 
one  brilliant  green  plate  and  one  desoxycho- 
late  plate.  Early  In  the  study,  the  enrlchjnent 
broth  was  held  at  37  C  for  an  additional  48 
hours  and  then  plated  to  brilliant  green  and 
desoxycholate  agar  again.  When  it  was  shown 
that  the  72-hour  incubation  of  samples  did 
not  add  to  the  yield  of  salmonellae,  the 
remaining  cultures  were  incubated  for  only 
18  to  24  hours. 

Turtle  food  was  cultured  by  adding  15  gm 
of  the  product  to  50  cc  of  tetrathlonate  broth. 
If  the  quantity  sample  was  large  enough. 
It  was  run  as  two  15-gm  subsamples.  A  24- 
hour  Incubation  period  was  used,  and  enrich- 
ment samples  were  plated  on  the  same  media 
as  was  used  for  all  other  samples. 

BEStTLTS 

Thirteen  pet  shops  or  variety-store  pet  de- 
partments were  Included  in  the  retail  survey. 
One  was  sampled  on  two  occasions.  Most  of 
the  turtles  seen  were  "sliders,"  but  a  few 
baby  snappers  were  In  retail  stores.  Ten  stores 
purchased  their  stock  from  one  or  more  of 
four  local  wholesalers.  Three  purchased  their 
turtles  directly  from  farms  or  dealers  In  Lotii- 
slana  or  Florida.  Eleven  kept  the  stock  in 
aquariums  that  required  frequent  water 
change.  The  two  remaining  used  a  deep  water 
aquartum  with  an  aeration  and  filtration  sys- 
tem. Salmonellae  were  recovered  from  both 
types  of  containers.  Six  samples  from  the 
aquariums  contained  salmonellae.  Serotypes 
Identified  were  S  berta,  S  paTiama,  S  urbana, 
S  thompson,  S  braendei^p,  and  S  muenchen. 

MINNEAPOLIS  PCT  SHOPS  AND  VARIETY  STORES,    1964 


Number 

Wholesale  of  Water  chan|e, 

,,_   ^  source  turtles  time  prior  to 

Water  samples  were  collected  from  turtle      Number      eummed  sample  Results 


MATERIALS    AND    METHODS 


containers  in  retail  stores,  schools,  and  homes 

using  sterUe  10-ml  disposable  syringes  or  10-      1 

ml  pipettes.  These  samples  were  discharged      • 

immediately  into  10-ml  amounts  of  double-     V^ 

strength  tetrathlonate  broth  and  transport-     liy 

ed  to  the  laboratory  for  incubation.  At  the  I .'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

time  of  sampling,  the  following  information     > 

was  obtained:    type  of  container,   approxi-     ? 

mate  number  of  tiutles,  soimse,  how  often     4 

the  water  was  changed,  and  when  the  water  0.'.'..'..'. 
was  changed  relative  to  sampling  time.  When 

possible,  the  length  of  time  that  the  turUea     ? 

had  been  in  schools  or  homes  was  deter-     3 

mined,  and  the  approximate  sales  per  month 

was  obtained  from  retail  stores  and  whole-  T"^'- 

salers.  


Sale 

per 

month 


15-25 

15  20 

15 

20-25 

20  30 

15 

20 

20-30 

20-30 

10 

30 

10 

0 

IS 


2  days Neptive... 

3  days Negative 

3  hours Neiative 

1  week Negative... 

1  rnonth Neptivt 

Iday.. SberU 

1  day Neiative 

E  hours S  panama... 

I  month Noptive 

3d«yj S  urbana 

Could  not  S  thompson. 

recall 
Unknown Neptive..... 

4  days SbTMederup. 

Unknown S  1 


50 

100 

150 

25 

100 

IS 

20 

100 

30 

30 

2S 

100 
35 


225-275 6.M«yn»... 


730 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


>  Monree.  La. 

>  Louisiana. 

>  Miami,  Fla^ 


40700 
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Tbe  AbtUty  to  Isolate  mUmnnftllaa  from.  tb« 
turtle  «»t«c  WM  not  dirsctly  ieUt«<l  to  tJia 
tiau)  when  the  wmter  waa  cbanged  In  the 
homing  cont«ln«r  in  relation  to  when  the 
sample  was  taken.  Salmonellae  could  be  Iso- 
lated trom  water  within  six  hours  after  it 
was  changed.  This  data  is  summarized  in 
Table  1.  Tlie  i^proximate  total  monthly  sales 
by  these  13  pet  retailers  was  780  turtles. 

Pet  turtles  were  sampled  In  homes  and 
school  classrooms.  Those  In  homes  were  In- 
cluded in  these  samples  either  aa  a  result 
of  epidemiologic  investigation  or  because  they 
were  in  homes  known  to  one  of  the  authors. 
Twenty-two  turtles  were  cultured  in  11 
homes.  Seven  of  these  homes  contained  tur- 
■es  that  were  excreting  salmonellae.  Sero- 
types Isolated  Included  the  following:  S  ru- 
bislaw.  S.  hraenderup,  S.  schwarzengrund.  S. 
newpoTt,  and  S  panama.  One  Arizona  species 
was  also  Isolated.  The  shortest  possession 
time  was  five  days,  the  longest  was  seven 
months,  and  the  average  was  3.4  months.  S 
panama  was  recovered  from  two  turtles  that 
had  been  in  homes  for  six  months.  All  of 
the  txirtles  were  baby  green  sliders. 

School  classrooms  were  an  additional  source 
of  pet  turtles.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  43  turtles  were 
sampled  In  38  classrooms.  They  Included  28 
sliders,  12  baby  snappers,  2  painted,  and  I 
tortoise  or  box  turtle.  S.  new  brunau-ick  was 
Isolated  from  only  one  snapper.  The  posses- 
sion time  for  turtles  was  known  for  13  of 


these  clasarooma.  The  average  was  5.8  months, 
with  a  range  or  three  to  seven  months.  The 
infected  turtle  had  been  in  the  classroom 
the  shortest  time  of  any  in  this  group.  It  U 
not  known  whether  it  was  purchased  or  cap- 
tured from  a  creek  near  the  school.  The  re- 
sulU  of  sampling  pet  turUes  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 

TABLE  2  -SALMONELLA  ISOLATED  n?0»l  PET  TURTLES  IN 

fSi^.*'',L"°*'^  ^°  SCHOOL  CLASSROOMS  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA, 1964 


Sampled 


Avarige 

Number       time  la 

of      posses-      Number 
turtles     jiofl.mo.      positivs 


Serotypes 


11  homes. 


22 


3.4 


S  ruhis- 
law, 
braert- 
derup 


Pour  turtle  wholesalers  In  the  Minneapolis 
area  were  fcnown  to  the  authors.  The  first 
sampling  at  the  establishment  of  wholesaler 
1  was  the  cloacal  swabbing  of  seven  painted 
turtles  of  a  lot  of  25  that  survived  freezing 
when  left  on  a  baggage  cart  at  the  local  air- 
port. S  micmi  was  recovered  from  one  of 
these  swabs.  When  wholesaler  1  received  a 
shipment  of  1,000  sliders  by  air  freight  shortly 
after  this,  30  were  sampled  as  previously  de- 


scribed. S  braenderup  and  S  ricKmond  wer« 
Isolated  from  the  first  sample  of  water  in 
which  the  turUee  bad  been  pUced;  and.  from 
a  second  sampling  48  hours  later,  S  braend- 
erup and  S  larochelle  were  isolated.  At  tb« 
establlfihment  of  wholesaler  a,  two  samplings 
of  water  from  each  of  the  containers  holding 
sliders,  painted  turtles,  and  adult  sliders  were 
cultured.  On  each  occasion,  S  java  was  Iso- 
lated from  water  containing  the  sliders. 

At  a  later  date,  a  sample  of  12  turtles  from 
a  shipping  lot  of  1,000  was  obtained  from 
V.-holesaler  1.  Two  groupa  of  12  and  14  turtles 
each  were  obtained  from  wholesaler  3,  not 
previously  sampled;  turUee  were  from  two 
different  shipping  lots  of  600.  The  results 
of  these  InvesUgatlons  are  shown  In  Table  3. 
Surface  swabs  were  taken  and  cultured  from 
38  turtles  arriving  from  out-of-state  sources; 
12  w«r«  found  poalUTe  for  salmonellae. 
Thirty-eight  visceral  samples  culturwd  from 
the  same  turUes  revealed  21  positive  for  sal- 
moneUae.  A  total  of  ten  different  serotypes 
were  Identified  from  this  group.  There  were 
six  turtles  from  which  two  serotypes  were 
Isolated  in  each  visceral  sample,  one  turtle 
from  which  these  serotypes  were  isolated 
from  a  visceral  sample.  In  addition  to  the  Iso- 
lation of  salmonella  from  the  turtles  cul- 
tured, frequent  Isolation  of  Arizona  species 
was  made:  however,  no  Isolation  of  these  or- 
gtinisnns  was  made  from  human  cases  Invest'- 
g.Ttwl. 


TABtE  S.-SAIMONELLA  SEROTYPE  DISCOVERED  FROM  PET  TURTLES  MOVING  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMENCE  TO  MINNESOTA  WHOLESALERS,  1964 


Shipment  sourca 


Si^e 


Wbolesaler 
No. 


Sarnples 


Number    Type 


Number 

positive    Serotypes  recovered 


4    S  Uockley,  S  kantucky. 

9    S  kentucky.Smuenchen.S  braenderup, 

S  thompson. 
4    S  typtiimariuin. 
0 
4    S  mississippi,  S  newpoft,  S  braenderup, 

S  typhimunom. 
S  Npnimuiium.  S  thompson,  S  nawport, 

S  saint  paul.  S  urbana. 


6  serotypes. 
8  seiotypea. 


33    10  serotypes. 


No  salmonellae  were  Isolated  from  the  feed 
samples  tested.  On  visual  examination,  the 
main  constituent  of  the  meal  seemed  to  be 
the  dried  fly  or  daphnla  lan-a.  The  amount 
Of  each  constituent  was  not  given  on  any 
of  the  packages. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  findings  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  salmonellae  were  designated 
as  turtle-associated  serotypes:  S  berta,  S 
panama,  S  urbana,  S  thompson,  S  richmond, 
S    braenderup,   S   muenchen,  S    blockley,   S 


kentueky,  S  new  hrunticick,  S  larochelle,  S 
Java,  S  rubislatp,  S  schtcarzengrund,  S  new- 
port,  S  mississippi,  and  S  miami'.  Turtles 
were  also  considered  as  possible  sotircee  of 
infection  when  investigating  selected  S  saint 
paul  and  S  typhimurium  Infections.  Investi- 
gation of  one  additional  case  of  S  panama 
and  one  each  of  S  braenderup,  S  schicarzen- 
ffrund,  and  S  nezcport  led  to  homes  where 
the  same  serotype  was  found  on  the  tiu^le 
or  in  the  water  in  the  turtle  dish.  In  each 


case,  one  of  the  following  means  of  spread 
was  Involved:  (1)  chUdren  In  the  "hands  In 
mouth"  stage  had  handled  the  turtle;  (2) 
turtle  water  was  dumped  in  the  kitchen 
sink;  (3)  the  turtles  were  placed  In  dishes 
used  for  food.  The  average  attack  rate  In 
these  six  families.  Including  the  two  original 
cases,  was  18  T,.  Two  patients  required  hos- 
pitalization. Poiu'  of  the  Infected  individ- 
uals excreted  the  organism  for  over  30  days 
(Table  4). 


TABLE  4.-fAMILY  OUTBREAKS  OF  SALMONELLOSIS  WITH  PET  TURTLES  AS  SOURCE.  MINNESOTA  1964* 


Serotype 


Faaiily 
members 


CPf   hr: 


Ase  of  infected 


Number  carrytnf 
over  30  days 


Time  of  eiposura 


S  Panama 

S  Panama 

S  panaau 

S  braenderup 

S  ichuarzengrund. 
S  nawport 


5 

7 
10 
4 
7 
5 


ToUI- 


3* 


2     No 2.  4yeara 

1    No 4  years 

1     Ya« 2  years 

1     No 9years 

1    No... 215  years 

I    V« 29yaan 


'  Average,  7.5  years 


2 
1 

Unknowa 

1 

Unknown 

Unknown 


m  months. 
3  nontht. 
1 H  monthi. 
2  weeks. 
5  days. 
2  months. 

Avarata,  14 
months.' 


Investlgatlotis  of  nine  other  turtle-associ- 
ated Salmonella  infections  disclosed  homes 
where  turtles  had  been  In  the  home  or  a 
classroom  for  a  period  of  time.  In  these  in- 
stances. It  was  establistaed  that  there  had 
bean  turtle  contact,  but  the  turtles  were  not 
available  for  Mmpllng.  One  patient  bad  han- 
dled turtles  OB  a  Florida  turtle  farm. 

One  patient  In  this  group  had  a  S  satnt 
paul  septicemia.  Another  pauent  Infected 
with  S  panama  rulTer«d  an  Ulness  charsfitsr- 
Ized  by  intermittent  sever*  back  psln  And 


fever  that  required  three  perUidB  ot  hospitali- 
zation dtu-lng  a  three-mouth  period.  The  av- 
erage attack  rate  in  these  nine  families  with 
turtle  contact  was  33%.  Four  of  this  group 
required  hospttallaatlon.  irine  of  the  infect- 
ed patients  excreted  salmonellae  for  over  30 
days  (Tables). 

To  assess  the  effect  of  these  Investigations 
on  source  determination  of  salmonellosis  In 
the  Mlnneapoli8-8t.  Paul  area  and  surround- 
ing suburbs,  the  above  information  was  ex- 
amined with  the  Mlmonellae  data  for  the  first 


ten  months  of  the  year.  All  cases  of  salmo- 
nellosls  caused  by  the  serotypes  which  oc- 
curred In  children  and  adults  under  45  (who 
might  have  had  rJilldren),  were  tabulated 
and  the  number  known  to  be,  or  epldemlo- 
loglcally  sujqTeoted  to  be.  ttirUe-«saoclat«d 
was  calculated  (Table  6) .  Of  the  16  serotypes 
Isolated  from  turtles  in  this  invMtigMtlon,  11 
were  Isolated  one  or  mora  times  during  this 
period  frocn  man.  Pram  the  total  of  84  ladl- 
vlduals,  21  had  octxtiMt  wltih  tuKlsik 
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Serotype 


TABLE  5.-FAMILY  OUTBREAKS  OF  SALMONELLOSIS  WITH  PET  TORTUS  AS  SUSPECTED  SOURCE,  MINNESOTA,  1964 


Family 
members 


CP*    HRt 


Afe  of  infected 


S  braenderup.. 

S  Java 

S  lava 

S  lava 

S  saint  paul 

S  panama 

S  blockley 

S  typhimurium. 
S  newport 

Total  ... 


3    Yes; 27,3.1  years. 

1    No 11  years 

1     No 4years 

I    Y«. 2years. 

1    Yea Syears 

1  Yes 4years 

3    No 44,7.2  years, 

2  No »4.3  years  .. 

2    No 4h,2years. 


IS  Average,  8  years. 


Number  carrying 

over  30  days    Time  of  axpoisra 


1 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

1 

3 

2 

2 


6  months. 
2diys. 
8  days. 
8  days. 
Unknown. 
2  months. 
6  months. 
Unknown. 
1  month. 


9    Average.  2.2  months. 


COMMENT 

In  the  investigations  of  Salmonella  sero- 
types In  Mediterranean  tortoises  only  one  *  of 
the  studies  was  prompted  by  human  infec- 
tion; the  rest  were  apparently  surveys  stim- 
ulated by  literature  rep)orts  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  specimens.  The  Investigations  of  Mc- 
Neil and  Hlnsbaw  *  resulted  from  finding  sal- 
monellae In  necropsy  specimens  from  a  gala- 
pagoe  turtle.  No  dealers  selling  Mediterra- 
nean tortoises  could  be  found  by  consulting 
pet  trade  magazines,  although  a  few  might 
exist  In  this  country.  A  recent  article  In  a  pet 
magazine  discussed  breeding  these  reptiles.'^ 
This  species  would  constitute  a  very  minor 
public  health  problem  In  comparison  to  that 
posed  by  the  common  aquatic  pet  turtle  in 
this  country. 

In  the  Minneapolis  area,  sliders  are  appar- 
ently very  popular  pets.  They  are  often  given 
to  children  as  gifts.  They  are  a  popular 
classroom  pet,  especially  In  the  elementary 
grades.  Turtles  can  be  kept  In  a  small  con- 
tainer, are  not  barred  from  large  apartments, 
make  no  noise,  wlU  not  bite,  and  they  re- 
quire little  food.  A  turtle,  a  turtle  dish,  and 
a  package  of  food  can  usually  be  purchased 
for  less  than  $2.50.  The  total  number  sold 
In  this  area  Is  not  known,  but  the  780  re- 
ported sold  per  month  by  the  13  retailers  is 
probably  only  a  part  of  the  actual  number. 
The  three  cooperating  wholesalers  reported  a 
sale  of  7,700  monthly  in  the  five-state  area  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Iowa.  The  number  marketed  by 
breeders  and  dealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In 
late  April  1903,  a  team  of  investigators  from 
the  Ck>mmunlcable  Disease  Center  (CDC) 
visited  a  Mississippi  farm,  on  which  there 
were  30,000  adult  breeders;  they  found  that 
75,000  to  80,000  baby  sUders  had  been  mar- 
keted already  during  that  year.'  A  recent  Is- 
sue of  a  popular  pet  trade  magazine  lists  107 
turtle  dealers,  though  some  may  not  be  as 
large  as  the  unit  cited  above.''  It  can  be 
safely  sUted,  though,  that  turtles  are  widely 
sold  throughout  the  United  States;  and  these 
Investigations  indicate  that  they  are  fre- 
quently Infected  or  contaminated  with  sal- 
monellae. Turtles  are  most  frequently  han- 
dled by  children,  who  as  a  group  are  not  care- 
ful In  their  sanitary  habits.  ChUdren  are  also 
apparently  more  susceptible  to  salmenello- 
sls  than  adults  or  their  Infections  are  more 
severe."  '♦  Thus,  turtles  constituting  a  source 
of  salmonellosis,  are  moving  freely  and  widely 
in  Interstate  commerce  and  are  destined  for 
close  contact  with  a  susceptible  host. 


Serotype 


Number  of  Number 

human  turtle- 

isolations       associated 
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Number  of  Number 

human  turtle- 

isolations       associatod 


S  typhimurium 

S  saint  paul 

Sblochlw 

S  muoncnan 

Siava 

Sbraandtfup 

S  nawport 

SpananM 

S  KhwarzMgnind. 


37 
11 
8 
i 
S 
S 
5 
S 
1 


S  berU   I 

S  thompson I 

Total 84 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


'Persons  under  4S  who  might  have  small  childien  with  turtles 
in  home. 

Pet  t  tuples  are  hatched  and  move  from  the 
dealer  to  the  wholesaler  and  then  to  the 
retailer  unfed,  surviving  on  the  "yolk  fat."  a 
pad  of  fat  under  the  dorsum  of  the  cara- 
pace. The  source  of  their  Infection  Is  apptu*- 
ently  the  contaminated  environment  of  ori- 
gin. CDC  investigators  report  that  turtles 
originate  from  three  sources :  They  are  netted 
from  small  ponds  or  bayous  in  the  South 
that  are  frequently  contaminated  with  hu- 
man waste;  the  eggs  are  dug  up  and  re- 
planted again  for  hatching  In  backyard  gar- 
dens that  are  fertilized  with  animal  excreta 
and  organic  or  Inorganic  fertilizers;  or  they 
come  from  commercial  turtle  farms.  The 
principal  source  of  protein  on  breeding  farms 
is  meat  meal  and  bone  meal.'  These  latter 
products  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  con- 
taminated with  salmonellae.'^''  Baby  tttrtles 
may  be  infected  or  contaminated  from  their 
envlroim[ient  or  the  egg  may  be  contami- 
nated as  It  i>as8ee  through  the  oviduct  and 
the  cloaca.'  The  results  of  our  study  showed 
that  the  rate  of  salmonellae  excretion  by 
turtles  was  Inversely  prop<H^lonal  to  the  time 
away  frcHn  the  sotirce  of  infection;  the  rate 
of  salmonellae  excretion  was  greater  In  tur- 
tles examined  in  the  wholesaler's  establish- 
ment than  It  was  In  turtles  in  retail  stores. 
The  rate  In  turtles  In  homes  and  schools  was 
still  lees.  This  same  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  by  Investigators  In  untreated  con- 
trol chicks  "  and  baby  pigs  that  were  experi- 
mentally Infected  with  salmonellae.'*  These 
findings  suggest  a  possible  means  of  control : 
holding  turtles  for  a  specified  period  before 
allowing  them  to  be  transported  in  interstate 
commerce.  Further  Inveetigatlons  are  needed 
to   confirm   these   findings. 

Our  limited  samplings  of  turtle  foods  did 
not  demonstrate  them  to  be  a  source  of  In- 
fection to  the  turtle,  even  though  other  in- 
vestigations "  "  have  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  certain  of  the  food  ingredients 
could  be  contaminated.  Otu-  negative  find- 
ings may  have  resulted  from  the  dilution  of 
the  contaminated  portion  of  the  feed  by  in- 
sect larvae,  which  are  the  major  Ingredient. 
In  the  senior  author's  experience  (LPW)  it 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
whereas  salmonellae  (probably  in  small  num- 
bers) can  be  Isolated  from  individual  feed 
ingredients,  the  final  complete  feed,  contain- 
ing nonanlmal  products  as  a  major  Ingre- 
dient, does  not  yield  salmonella  whether  an- 
tibiotics are  Included  or  not,  except  on  rare 
occasions. 

Culturlng  samples  of  water  from  the  turtle 
oontalner*  was  shown  to  be  a  simple  method 
of  demonstrating  salmonellae  in  pet  turtles. 
Our  findings  siiggest  that  the  best  method  of 
finding  mulUple  serotypes  in  a  given  ot  o< 
turtles  is  to  culture  surface  swabs  and  the 


viscera,  If  destruction  of  the  turtle  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable procedure.  In  all  three  samplings 
(Table  3)  where  this  method  of  examina- 
tion was  used,  a  serotyi)e  was  found  on  one 
or  more  ttirtles  of  the  sampling  lot  that  was 
not  recovered  from  the  visceral  cultures.  A 
larger  sample  may  have  shown  the  surface 
salmonellae  to  be  of  visceral  origin,  as  turtles 
are  shipped  dry  In  boxes  of  over  a  thousand 
turtles  with  layers  of  pi^jer  between  them. 
Shell  contamination  with  turtle  excreta 
could  readily  take  place  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

While  a  high  percentage  of  the  rarer  sero- 
types found  in  the  MinneapoUs-St.  Paul  area 
could  be  associated  with  a  turtle  source,  this 
was  not  true  of  the  more  common  S  typhi- 
murium and  S  saint  paul.  Several  explana- 
tions exist  for  this  finding.  Due  to  limited 
time,  only  those  cases  that  had  the  greatest 
possibility  of  yielding  Information  that 
would  point  to  a  source  of  Infection  were 
followed  up.  Investigations  were  restricted 
to  the  rarer  serotypes  and  infections  In  chil- 
dren 5  years  and  under  because  of  their 
small  number  of  contacts  outside  of  the 
home  and  their  controlled  environment.  If 
phage  typing  was  a  standard  technique  used 
In  our  laboratory,  a  narrower  definition  of 
turtle-associated  S  typhim.urium  may  have 
been  possible  and  those  salmonellae  fitting 
this  definition  would  have  been  investigated. 
Turtle-associated  serotypes  were  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  turtles  during  the  en- 
tire ten-month  period.  Wholesalers  changed 
tiu-tle  sources  and  a  new  flora  was  Intro- 
duced, eg.  different  types  were  found  In  two 
consecutive  shipments  of  turtles  to  whole- 
saler 3.  The  number  of  samples  taken  was 
small,  and  on  broader  sampling  other  sal- 
monella might  have  been  Identified.  Also  to 
be  considered  were  the  many  other  possible 
sources  of  some  of  these  salmonellae.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  was  S  muenchen  which  was 
designated  an  "Easter  chick  and  duck  typw" 
during  April  and  May,  after  it  was  isolated  In 
duckling  droppings  In  a  pet  shop.  Chicks  and 
ducks  were  subeequently  shown  to  t>e  the 
source  of  three  Infections  In  children  under 
10  years  of  age. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  following 
control  measures  should  be  recommended  by 
physicians  and  public  health  authorities  to 
persons  i>ossessing  jiet  turtles:  (1)  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  handle  turtles  unless 
they  are  responsible  enough  to  wash  their 
hands  following  this  contact.  (2)  Turtle 
water  should  not  be  discharged  Into  the 
kitchen  sink  or  allowed  to  contaminate  the 
food  prepao^tlon  area.  (3)  A  ^>eclal  con- 
ttdner  should  be  designated  as  the  turtle 
dish  and  should  be  used  for  nothing  else.  (4) 
Only  one  person  who  Is  careful  to  wash  his 
hands  should  care  for  the  turtle.  (5)  Other 
hoi<sehold  pets  should  be  prevented  from 
drinking  water  from  the  turtle  dish.  These 
measures  should  t>e  advocated  \mtll  such 
time  as  turtles  are  shown  to  be  free  of 
salemoneliae. 

The  ultimate  oontrcri  measure  vould  be  to 
sell  only  pet  ttirUss  flee  of  tbeee  pathogens. 
To  achieve  this  the  followlnc  measurss  are 
adrocated:  (1)  Hatch  turtlsa  In  a  "clean- 
environment.  (2)  Fsed  breeding  ttutlss  onlj 
protein  supplements  known  to  be  free  of 
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s&lmockellae.  (3)  Market  turtles  tlutt  are  tree 
of  Mdmnnollao  (4)  Sell  turtle  lood  tluU  1» 
free  of  salmonellae. 
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(MoTX. — ^Prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Public  Health  and  Regulatory  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  by  James  H.  Steele,  D.VJI.. 
MFH.,  and  Mildred  M.  Qalton,  ScJiC..  UjB. 
Department  of  Health,  Kduc»tlon,  and  Wel- 
fkre.  Public  Haaltti  aerrioe.  Communicable 
Disease  Center.  Epidemiology  Branch,  Vet- 
erinary Public  Health  Section,  Atlanta.  Oa.) 

Balmonenoais  Is  considered  currently  to  be 
the  most  important  of  the  zoonotic  rtlseaww, 
•Ince  It  aflecta  moc*  people  than  any  other 
disease.  An  estimated  S  miUlon  persons  are 
Infected  each  year  In  the  United  States.  The 
illswass  vartsa  In  aererlty  trocn  inapparent 
tnf eetloii  %f>  acute  dlaeaaa  which  may  ba  fatal 
In  the  rery  younf  or  the  eMsrly. 


Repeated  salmonella  infections  in  man.  ex- 
clusive of  typhoid  fever,  have  Increased  from 
1,733  cases  in  1951  to  20.865  bacteriologlcally 
proved  infections  in  1965.  While  this  Increase 
has  been  due.  In  part,  to  Increased  interest 
In  the  problem,  it  is  believed  that  a  real  In- 
crease In  numbers  of  ca-ses  has  cccurred  It 
has  been  estimated  that  more  than  I'^o  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  becomes 
infected  with  salmonellosis  each  year,  and 
that  only  1^;  of  these  infections  are  reported 
to  public  health  authorities.  As  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  reporting  prob- 
lem, during  1965  a  waterbome  salmonellosis 
epidemic  cccurred  In  Riverside,  Calif.;  200 
cases  were  known  to  the  health  department. 
However,  a  door-to-door  survey  in  the  town 
uncovered  more  than  16,000  unreported 
cases.  Tlius,  only  slightly  over  I'i  of  these 
cases  would  have  been  discovered  without 
further  investigation. 

The  principal  reservoirs  of  salmonella  are 
domestic  animals.  Their  wide  distribution  In 
the  domestic  animal  population  Is  well 
known,  although  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  Infections  are  bacteriologlcally  con- 
flrmed  and  reported. 

In  poultry,  salmonellosis  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  significant  disease  problem  for 
nearly  haU  a  century.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  some  35,000  cultures  isolated  from 
animals  in  the  UiUted  States  from  1934 
through  1964  were  recovered  from  domestic 
fowl.  During  the  first  3  full  years  of  na- 
tional salmoneUa  reporting  (1963-1966)  to 
the  Communicable  Disease  Center,  9326 
(53%)  of  the  17.684  reported  iaolaUons  from 
nonhuman  sources  v^ere  from  turkeys  and 
chickens. 

Studies  of  fresh  i»ultry  meat  In  retail  mar- 
kets have  revealed  that  43%  of  the  samples 
examined  were  contaminated  with  salmo- 
nellae. Eggs  and  egg  products  have  been  the 
source  of  numerous  reported  cases  of  salmo- 
nellosis in  man  dxirlng  the  past  3  years.  Bed- 
meat -producing  »r»<w>«.i»  bave  been  Incrim- 
inated, too.  Of  the  reported  salmonellae 
isolations  from  nonhuman  sources  during  the 
same  S-year  period.  15%  were  from  cattle 
and  swine.  After  processing,  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  products  were  found  to  be 
contaminated.  Recently,  nonfat  dried  milk 
has  been  epldemlologtoally  incriminated  as 
the  source  of  human  salmonellosis;  the  same 
rare  type  of  salmonellosis  found  in  Infected 
persons  was  found  In  the  dried  milk  used  by 
thetr  fanUUes.  Further  tnTeetlgattons  have 
revealed  a  variety  of  salmonella  types  In  this 
produce. 

Animal  feed  is  trequentiy  contaminated 
and  serves  as  a  vehicle  of  Infection  for  food 
and  pet  animals.  Oontami nation  is  carried 
In  protein  supplemeixts  which  are  made  from 
awim^ia  and  BnlTTiai  parts  unfit  for  human 
ooiMwimptton,  animals  dead  of  natural  causes 
or  accidents,  unedlUe  parts,  and  Tiaoera. 
Many  types  of  salmonella  bave  been  found 
In  horse  meat.  Fish  meal  has  also  been  known 
to  be  contaminated  wttti  aatanonella  serotypes 
derived  from  polluted  waters  at  fish  meal 
processing  plants.  Another  source  of  salmo- 
nella Is  vegetable  proteins,  which  Include  cot- 
ton seed  meal  and  soytiean  meal. 

Numerous  reports  have  appeared  regarding 
the  prevalence  of  salmonellae  In  /lomsstlc 
pets.  Those  moat  often  suspected  as  the 
souroe  of  human  salmoneUa  infections  in- 
clude dogs,  cats,  chicks,  ducklings,  parakeets, 
canaries  and,  more  recently,  turtles. 

Progress  Is  being  made  In  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  problem,  btit  mtKSb  more  needs  to 
be  done.  Osntrallaatlon  of  food  processing 
by  Industry  and  nsftlonwlde  distribution  of 
food  Ingredients  and  United  foods  make 
possible  widespread  dissemination  of  salnto- 
nslla-contamlnated  foods.  Il|>ldemlologlo  in- 
vestigations of  salmonellosis  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  food  in 
spreadlBS  and  maintaining  tbe  basic  anlmal- 
to-anlmal,  animal -to-man,  and  man-to-man 
cycles  of  inf eotloii. 


The  salmonella  problem  is  vulnerable  to 
control  procedures  that  can  be  applied  at 
certain  points  in  the  epidemiologic  chain  of 
Infection.  When  cases  occur,  sources  of  in- 
fection must  be  determined,  the  chain  of 
Infection  defined  in  each  Instance,  and  con- 
trol measures  formulated  to  prevent  recur- 
rence. Control  activities  should  be  directed 
toward  elinxlnatlng  salmonella  contamlnatlcn 
of  animal  feedstuffs.  applying  terminal  pas- 
teurization or  other  bactericidal  treatment  to 
human  foods  and  food  ingredients,  develop- 
ing food  manufacturing  and  distribution 
methods  to  prevent  salmonella  contamina- 
tion and  bacte^rial  growth,  and  training  food 
handlers  and  food  processors  in  the  princi- 
ples of  strict  sanitary  measures,  including 
personal  hygiene. 

Most  of  the  industries  concerned  realize 
their  responsibilities  and  are  accepting  them 
with  positive  action.  There  is  now  need  for 
a  national  salmonellosis  committee  that  could 
marshal  all  of  our  forces  and  reeources  for 
concerted  action  by  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
public  health. 

Salmoneixa  Reservoiks  in  Akimals  and 
Feeds 

(Note. — Prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
on  Public  Health  and  Regulatory  Veterinary 
Medicine  by  John  W.  Walker.  D.V.M.,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Animal  Health  Division. 
HyattsvUle,  Md.,  and  E.  M.  Ellis,  D.V.M., 
PhX>.,  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Animal  Health  Di- 
vision, National  Animal  Disease  Laboratory, 
Ames,  Iowa.) 

Salmonella  organisms  are  widely  distrib- 
uted in  nature.  All  warm  blooded  ^mmAiii 
Including  man  and  many  cold  blooded 
creatures  must  be  considered  real  or  poten- 
tlan  hosts.  Since  salmonellae  are  Inhabitants 
of  the  gastrointestinal  tracts  of  live  animals 
and  poultry,  transmission  may  be  expected 
when  conditions  exist  conducive  to  fecal  con- 
tamination of  foods,  feed,  and  environment. 
Any  of  the  900  serotypes  have  the  potential 
of  causing  clinical  disease  when  accompanied 
by  certain  stress  factors. 

The  first  isolation  of  an  organism  of  the 
genus  salmonella  from  an  Miim»i  ao\iroe  was 
Salmonella  choleraetuia  from  swine  by  Sal- 
mon and  Smith  In  1888.  In  1885,  Moore  Iso- 
lated a  paratyphoid  organism  from  pigeons 
with  infectlouB  enteritis.  The  first  report  of 
paratyphoid  In  turkey  poults  In  the  United 
States  was  made  by  lEtettger  and  associates  in 
1933,  although  Pomeroy  and  Fenstwmacher 
had  observed  the  Infection  In  turkeys  In 
Minnesota  In  1933.  Since  then,  recovery  of 
one  or  nK>re  serotypes  of  salmonellae  has  been 
reported  from  all  domestic  animal  species  and 
many  wild  animals. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  occurrence  of  salnKtnellae  In 
vartoua  food  and  feed  products  and  animal 
species  tn  many  locaUttes.  Wide  ranges  of 
infection  or  contamination  rates  are  re- 
ported: however,  the  design  of  the  studies 
are  so  diverse  that  the  results  cannot  be 
compiled  Into  a  natloiud  report.  Although  a 
true  measure  of  salmonella  Incidence  In  ani- 
mals and  feeds  is  not  known,  we  must  consid- 
er them  potential  reservoirs  of  salmonellae. 

Upon  being  confronted  with  reports  of 
finding  salmonella  organisms  in  livestock  and 
poultry  feeds  and  Ingredients,  questions  arise 
in  several  areas.  How  do  these  products  be- 
come contaminated?  To  what  degree  is  this 
contamination  responsible  for  salmonellosis 
in  poultry,  domestic  animals,  and  man? 
Finally,  how  can  this  potential  hazard  be 
reduced  or  eliminated? 

Animal  by-products  and  marine  products 
used  in  feeds  as  protein  concentrates  often 
are  incriminated  as  vehicles  for  salmonella. 
Studies  conducted  at  rendering  plants  reveal 
that  the  heat  of  rendering  is  sufficient  to 
kill  salmonellae.  Reoontamlnatlon  of  the 
finished  product  may  occur  after  processing. 
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especially  during  storage  or  the  transporting 
operation.  Experience  has  shown  that  rigid 
sanitation  practices  In  the  production  and 
hanrtiing  of  rendered  material  are  essential 
In  preventing  recontamination. 

This  manner  of  transmission  is  an  attrac- 
tive concept  of  disease  cycling  and  recycling 
among  livestock  and  poultry  and  has  been 
demonstrated  In  a  limited  number  of  epi- 
zootics In  the  United  States.  However,  other 
Important  sources  such  as  contaminated 
farms,  vehicles,  ftnirnai  concentration  pointy 
and  slaiightex  and  processing  areas  must  also 
be  considered  potential  reservoirs  for  sal- 
monellae. In  addition,  infected  persons  are  a 
potential  reservoir  of  transmission  to  live- 
stock and  poultry  and  to  other  persons.  With 
few  exceptions,  salmonella  serotypes  are  not 
host  specific,  and  cross  Inlection  between 
species  Is  frequent. 

What  kinds  of  things  should  we  be  doing 
about  this  very  complex  animal  and  human 
problem?  First,  we  must  Investigate  the  trou- 
ble spots  to  Identify  the  problems  and  be  In 
a  position  to  take  corrective  action  and  pre- 
vent even  greater  problems  In  the  future.  The 
first  part  is  now  being  examined  by  special- 
ized state  and  federal  veterinary  eplzootlol- 
ogists.  Tliese  persons  should  increase  such 
activities  In  working  with  practicing  veteri- 
narians, diagnostic  laboratories,  public 
health  and  agricultural  agencies,  and  live- 
stock, poultry,  rendering,  and  feed  Industry 
groups. 

From  an  eplzootiologic  standpoint,  we 
need  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  more 
frequent  appearance  of  some  serotypes  oyez 
others.  For  example.  Salmonella  typhimu- 
Tium  constitutes  about  20%  of  the  recover- 
ies Trom  livestock  and  poultry.  From  the 
diagnostic  standpoint,  we  need  better  tech- 
niques for  the  isolation  of  salmonellae  from 
feed  products,  animals,  and  the  environ- 
ment, along  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  resistance  of  the  organisms  to  physical 
and  chemical  agents.  More  work  needs  to  be 
carried  out  to  determine  the  scope  and  effect 
of  salmonella  infection  In  chronically  Ul  and 
apparently  healthy  livestock  and  poiiltry  on 
the  farm. 

In  summary,  industry  and  government, 
virorklng  together  now  and  In  the  future, 
need  to  give  Increasing,  continuous  empha- 
sis to  the  prevention  oT  contamination  and 
reoontamlnatlon  of  feed  and  feed  ingredi- 
ents tn  rendering  plants,  feed  mills,  and  on- 
the-farm  utilization  and  storage  of  feeds. 
Finally,  because  increasing  Intensification  of 
livestock  and  poultry  raising  results  In 
greater  numbers  of  animals  on  fewer  highly 
specialised  farms,  producers  will  need  to  give 
Increased  attention  to  hiisbandry  sanitation 
practices  designed  to  aid  In  controlling  dis- 
eases spread  by  fecal  contamination,  such 
as  salmonellosis. 

The  veterinary  practitioner  can  be  of  pro- 
fessional help  to  his  clients  by  counseling 
them  on  the  Importance  of  sound  disease 
prevention  and  sanitation  practices  in  the 
management  of  livestock  and  poultry  and  in 
the  housing  aiKl  care  of  pets. 

Many  believe  the  chain  of  infection  could 
be  broken  by  producing  feeds  free  of  sal- 
monellae and  preventing  recontamination  of 
such  products.  This  would  certainly  help; 
however,  the  attack  must  be  made  In  all 
quarters  outlined  herein  If  salmonellosis  In 
agriculture  Is  to  be  successfully  controlled. 

(From  the  National  Observer,  Oct.  23,  1971) 

TuxTLES:    Whxn    Kjdm    Plat    Wrb    Them, 

fiAi.iiniifEi.i.o(na  Cam  Bk  Bcsclt 

(By  Lawrence  R.  Fuller) 

If  your  youngster  has  one  of  those  little 

turtles  that  pet  shops  and  vartety  stores  sell 

for  60  cents  to  |1,  a  Federal  health  researcher 

has  some  friendly  advice:  Get  rid  of  K. 

Pet  turtles  cause  30  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
2,000,000  annual  U.a  cases  of  salmonellosis, 
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a  disease  usually  associated  with  food  poison- 
ing, research  by  Dr.  Steven  H.  I.amm  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  (USFHS)  Indi- 
cates. He  found  that  85  per  cent  of  the  turtle- 
transmitted  salmonellosis  victims  were  chil- 
dren under  5,  and  that  those  who  had  to  be 
hospitalized  were  laid  up  an  average  of  11 
days.  He  estimates  that  pet  turtles  add 
$1,000,000  a  year  to  Americans'  medical  bills. 

Salmonellosis  is  caused  by  tlie  bacteria  sal- 
monella, which  also  cause  typhoid  and 
paratyphoid  fever,  cholera,  and,  most  com- 
monly, food  poisoning  from  contaminated 
chickens,  turkeys,  eggs,  and  occasionally  beef. 
The  disease  is  transmitted  orally  through 
contaminated  food  or  water  or  unclean 
hands — Including  pudgy  little  fingers  that 
pick  up  salmonella  while  handling  pet  tiuUes. 

Salmonella  flourish  in  the  Intestinal  tract, 
causing  diarrhea,  vomiting,  abdominal  pain, 
chills,  fever,  and  nausea.  The  symptoms  last 
two  to  five  days,  and  young  children  and  old 
people  are  hit  hardest  because  their  resistance 
is  lowest.  Dehydration  caused  by  severe 
diarrhea  is  a  common  reason  for  hospitalizing 
young  victims. 

Dr.  Lamm  Is  a  USPHS  epldemlc-tntelllgenoe 
specialist  attached  to  the  Connecticut  De- 
partment of  Health.  He  reported  his  flnrtlngs 
at  the  American  Public  Health  Association's 
meeting  here  last  week. 

Until  his  research,  he  says,  physicians 
thought  that  turtles  transmitted  only  1  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  UJ5.  salmoneUoels  cases — 
an  "Interesting  finding"  but  hardly  worth 
worrying  about.  But  his  Coiuiectlcut  study, 
reinforced  by  independent  findings  \n  Wash- 
ington state  and  by  USPHS  In  Utah,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Caltfomla,  indicates  that  there  Is 
cause  for  concern. 

Dr.  Lamm  started  his  research  when  he 
noticed  a  high  coincidence  of  salmonella 
among  young  children  while  reviewing 
epidemiology  reports.  Curtous,  he  called  sev- 
eral victims'  parents  and  found  that  the 
children  had  pet  turtles. 

During  1970  he  and  his  staff  surveyed  66 
Connecticut  families  In  which  salmonellosis 
had  occvured.  They  found  that  17,  or  27  per 
cent,  had  pet  turtles  at  the  time  of  the  ill- 
ness. As  a  control  group.  Dr.  Lamm  used  60 
families  in  which  children  had  a  viral  disease 
such  as  measles,  chicken  pox,  or  pneumonia. 
In  that  group,  only  one  family,  3  per  cent 
of  the  sample,  had  a  turtle. 

Other  studies  detennlned  that  turtles 
were  associated  with  salmonellosis  in  16  per 
cent  of  Utah's  cases,  11.5  per  cent  of  Seat- 
tle's. 9.2  per  cent  of  Atlanta's,  and  18  per  cent 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  Caltfomla.  Dr.  Ijimm 
bases  his  estimates  of  national  Incidence 
and  medical  costs  on  these  studies. 

Dr.  Lamm  and  Dr.  Philip  Brachman,  direc- 
tor of  epidemiology  at  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  both  say  that  all  states 
should  follow  Washington's  example  and 
permit  sales  only  of  pet  turtles  certified  as 
salmonelloels-free.  ""We're  talking  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  now"  about 
possible  regxilatlons  govhnlng  the  interstate 
shipment  and  Importation  of  turtles,  Dr. 
Brachman  says. 

Washington  passed  a  turtle-sales  law  In 
1967  after  a  severe  outbreak  of  salmonello- 
sis in  Seattle.  The  law  requires  that  all  tur- 
tles be  certified  salmonellosls-free  by  the 
chief  public-health  officer  In  the  state  of 
origin.  All  Washington  stores  selling  turtles 
also  must  poet  conspicuously  a  sign  that 
says: 

"Caution — Turtles  may  transmit  bacteria 
causing  disease  In  humans.  It  Is  Important 
to  wash  hands  thoroughly  after  handling 
turtles  or  material  In  turtle  bowl;  not  to 
allow  water  or  any  other  substance  from  a 
turtle  bowl  to  come  Into  contact  with  your 
food  or  areas  where  your  food  Is  prepared; 
and  to  make  sure  that  these  precautions  are 
followed  by  children  cr  others  handling 
turtles." 


The  Washington  law's  practical  effect  has 
been  to  eliminate  turtle  sales;  It's  almost 
Impossible  to  certify  ttirtles  disease-free.  But 
the  law  has  done  its  Job.  Dr.  T.amm  says  that 
Washington's  salmonellosis  cases  Involving 
children  dropped  25  per  cent  the  year  after 
the  law  was  passed,  while  childhood  cases 
nationally  Increased  20  per  cent. 

Dr.  Lamm's  first  advice  to  parents  Is  to 
get  rid  of  the  turtles.  Families  unwilling  to 
do  that,  he  says,  should  take  these  precau- 
tions: 

Place  the  tiulle  out  of  reach  of  children, 
thus  preventing  them  from  handling,  kiss- 
ing, or — as  one  boy  did — swallowing  the  pets. 

Change  the  water  frequently,  at  least  every 
two  days,  and  thoroughly  wash  your  hands 
afterward. 

Dump  the  water  Into  the  toilet  or  bath- 
room sink,  not  Into  the  kitchen  sink  where 
it  might  splash  on  food  or  eating  utensils. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  22,  1971] 

Son  Sickened  bt  Pet:   Fathes  Wages  Was 

on  TcrBTi.E  Sai.es 

(By  Tom  Huth) 

Last  May,  Linda  Kurtz  oi  Sliver  Spring 
bought  a  pet  turtle  for  her  6-year-old  son 
Andrew.  It  was  one  of  thoae  nnall  green 
turtles  offered  in  niany  dime  stores  and  pet 
shops,  and  it  was  on  sals  for  about  45  cents. 

A  month  later  the  boy  developed  bad  stom- 
ach cramps  and  diarrhea.  Pour  days  later  he 
was  no  better,  so  laboratory  tests  were  con- 
ducted at  Holy  Cross  Hospital.  Andrew  had 
salmonellosis,  a  disease  tisually  b(»T>e  by 
food.  The  Montgomery  Oounty  Health  de- 
partment checked  the  turtle,  and  it  too  had 
salmonellosis. 

Andrew  was  one  of  the  many  children — 
no  one  knows  just  how  many — who  contract 
the  dehydrating  disease  borne  by  rod-ahaped 
salmoneUa  bacteria  from  pet  turtles  bred  in 
southern  United  States  and  South  America. 

Although  officials  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  estimate  that  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
nation's  3  million  annual  oases  of  salnaonel- 
losls  are  caused  by  turtles,  none  of  the  juris- 
dictions in  the  Washington  area  has  laws 
regulating  their  sale. 

Tliere  also  are  no  federal  controls.  Dr.  John 
Bennett,  chief  of  bacterial  diseases  for  the 
Public  Health  Service's  Center  for  Disease 
Control  In  Atlanta,  said  yesterday  that  as 
far  as  government  agencies  were  concerned 
"turtles  dont  belong  to  anybody  officially." 

Adults  with  salmonellosis  may  notice  only 
stomach  cramps.  But  in  children  and  old 
people  the  disease  can  strike  harder  and  oc- 
casionally can  kill.  The  symptoms  are  nausea, 
cramps,  diarrhea  and  fever. 

Dr.  Steven  Llpson,  the  Montgomery  Oounty 
health  department's  epidemiologist,  said  that 
at  least  half  of  the  victims  of  salmonella 
poisoning  In  the  oounty  were  children,  "In 
the  last  couple  weeks  four  cases  were  re- 
ported which  we  felt  might  be  due  to  tur- 
tles." be  said. 

Children  most  often  pick  up  the  salmo- 
nella organism  by  putting  their  Uiumba  or 
fingers  in  their  mouths  after  playing  with 
turtles. 

Alan  Kurtz,  Andrew's  father,  said  his  son 
was  still  tAkIng  medicine  and  undergoing 
medical  checkups,  although  ha  saemed  to 
have  recovered  three  days  after  tlte  salmo- 
nellosis was  dlagnoeed  and  he  was  put  on 
anUblotles.  The  Kurtas  live  at  11336  Oaktoaf 
Dr.  KurtK  has  begtm  "a  one-man  vendstta," 
as  he  calls  it,  to  get  legislation  controlling 
turtles.  "I  don't  want  other  parents  to  go 
through  this  kind  of  agony  with  sotnething 
that  can  be  controlled"  he  said  yesterday. 

"I'm  going  to  push  this  tmtil  titey  hit  me 
in  the  head  or  until  we  get  soma  kind  of 
legislation  passed  to  get  rid  of  these  darned 
turtles.  TbeyYe  not  worth  a  darned  tiling 
except  to  make  our  kids  sick." 

Llpson  said  that  there  has  been  "Interest 
In    this    Issue    for    xears"    in    Montgomery 
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County,  but  that  no  laws  have  been  paosed 
l>ecauae  they  would  be  "Unpoaalble  to  regu- 
late." The  gieateat  problem,  he  said,  would 
be  that  turtles  oould  be  bought  in  adjacent 
Jurisdictions. 

There  have  been  37  cases  of  salmonellosis 
of  all  kinds  In  the  county  this  year,  Upson 
said,  and  77  last  year. 

He  said  the  county  was  "strongly  support- 
ing" legislation  proposed  by  the  State  Health 
Department. 

Dr.  Howard  Garber,  Maryland's  chief  of 
communicable  diseases,  said  the  attorney 
general's  oflSce  was  studying  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  health  officials. 

The  state  of  Washington  requlies  that  all 
turtles  offered  for  sale  be  certified  salmonella- 
free  by  the  chief  public  health  official  In  the 
state  of  origin,  but  Barber  considers  that 
kind  of  legislation  unreliable. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islature has  voted  to  ban  the  sale  of  pet 
turtles  altogether. 

Oarber  said  391  cases  of  salmonellosis  were 
reported  In  Maryland  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1971,  nearly  double  the  rate  of  the  same 
periods  In  the  last  five  years. 

He  and  Upson  pointed  out  that  other  ani- 
mals— snakes,  lizards,  Kaster  chicks — also  can 
transmit  the  salmonella  organism  to  humans. 
As  for  the  danger  of  tiutlea,  Oarber  agreed, 
"It's  been  known  for  a  good  number  of  years. 
It's  Just  a  matter  of  catching  somebody's 
fancy." 

Dr.  John  Pate,  chief  of  communicable  dis- 
eases for  the  District  government,  said  that 
"I  advise  against  these  turtles"  because  of  the 
danger  of  disease,  althoiigh  he  could  recall 
no  cases  of  salmonellosis  directly  attributable 
to  turtles  this  year. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Olllesple,  Virginia's  director  of 
communicable  diseases,  said  his  state  had 
not  had  a  recorded  case  of  turtle-bome 
salmonellosis  in  a  year. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  4.   1971] 

Duvx  To  Halt  Sales  or  Toanxs  Pats  Orr 

(By  David  Hcdmberg) 

Alan  Kurtz's  campaign  against  pet  tur- 
tles— carriers  of  the  disease  that  made  his 
yovmg  son  111  for  more  than  three  weeks — 
has  finally  paid  off. 

In  what  may  be  the  first  such  legislation 
In  the  ooim.try,  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Council  has  banned  pet  shops  from  selling 
turtles,  which  can  be  carriers  of  salmonella. 

Kurts  began  his  crusade  five  months  ago. 

He  spent  the  simuner  contacting  legUlA- 
tora  In  Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery 
counties  and  In  Annapolis  afto'  his  five- 
year-old  son  Andrew  contracted  salmonella, 
a  bacterial  Infwcttnn  at  the  intestinal  tract 
which  la  always  painful,  often  hard  to  get 
rid  of,  and  sometimes  fatal. 

ATTACXS  TOtnrO,   OLD 

The  disease  usually  attacks  the  very  young 
and  tbe  very  old.  Several  persons,  infected 
from  food  they  had  eaten,  died  In  a  Balti- 
more nursing  home  last  year. 

Kurta's  son  was  Infected  after  his  father 
bought  him  a  turtle  for  44  cents  at  a 
Wheaton  pet  store. 

Upon  diagnosis,  Kurtz  reported  the  case  to 
the  Montgomery  health  department  without 
knowing  the  cause. 

The  department  asked  if  he  had  a  turtle 
in  the  houae.  That's  whm  the  campc^gn 
began. 

"It  really  disturbed  me,"  he  said,  "when 
they  said  the  rtlsesse  was  prob«U)ly  con- 
tracted from  the  turtle,  but  then  they  said 
there  were  no  laws  against  their  sale  and 
there  was  nothing  they  oould  do  about  it." 

Andrew    reooverad.    but    Kurta    was    not 


wtuenxxta  xxcasASB 
He   atudiei  th*  problem   and   found   a 
startling  Inoreaae  in  ttie  number  of  reported 


cases  of  salmonella  In  the  past  few  years. 
In  1960  there  were  5S,  In  1909  there  were  549, 
and  in  1970,  600.  And  by  September  of  this 
year  th««  were  already  737.  Doctors  estimate 
that  thousands  of  cases  go  iinreported. 

Possessing  those  facts — and  with  medical 
evidence  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  cases 
derive  from  turtles — Kurtz  contacted  legisla- 
tors. 

"I  Just  hammered  away,"  he  said,  "and 
once  I  took  the  inltlativo  I  got  action  pretty 
fast.  It's  pretty  hard  for  anyone  to  say  you'd 
rather  save  pet  turtles  than  children." 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in  Mont- 
gomery, where  it  is  considered  likely  to  be 
passed,  and  in  the  Maryland  General  Assem- 
bly. The  latter  measure  may  be  broadened  to 
Include  other  "exotic"  animals  capable  of 
transmitting  diseases  to  their  owners. 

LET    BUTES    BXWARE 

"With  these  animals,  including  turtles.  It's 
a  case  of  let  the  buyer  beware,"  said  Dr. 
Kenneth  Crawford,  chief  of  the  division  of 
veterinary  medicine  of  the  Maryland  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health,  who  was  enlisted  by  Kurtz 
In  hla  campaign.  "I  think  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed.  Who  needs  a  rock  python  or 
a  chimpanzee — or  a  turtle — in  their  neigh- 
borhood?" 

Dr.  Crawford  estimated  that  as  many  as  400 
reported  and  xiareported  cases  of  salmonella 
were  contracted  from  turtles  in  Maryland 
in  the  ptast  year  and  that  at  least  nine  were 
serious  Infections. 

The  problem  with  turtles,  he  said,  is  that 
they  are  often  raised  in  stagnant,  disease- 
ridden  ponds  and  fed  with  carcasses  of  dis- 
eased animals  before  they  are  sold  to  pet 
shops. 

Among  pet  shop  managers  in  Prince 
Georges,  many  bad  not  hecurd  of  the  legis- 
lation when  interviewed  yesterday,  but  two 
of  them  said  they  had  already  stopped  selling 
turtlea  because  of  reports  of  cases  of  salmo- 
nella. The  pet  shop  managers  said  they  did 
not  expect  opposition  to  legislation  Irota  the 
ahope,  although  turtles  are  relatively  popular. 

"Turtles  are  very  good  sellers,"  one  pet 
shop  manager  said.  "They're  inexpensive  and 
they're  easy  to  keep.  It  will  hurt  our  business 
some  not  to  have  them  around." 


IFrcxn  the  Dally  News,  Nov.  4.  1971) 

Antifet  TuaTTJt  Campaign  Is  Slow  But 

Stkast 

(By  Mary  Lelmbach) 

While  Maryland  health  officials  are  con- 
vinced pet  turtles  cause  95  per  cent  of  the 
state's  3.000  salmonella  cases  each  year.  It 
was  a  Silver  Spring  father  who  finally  got 
something  done  about  It. 

The  long,  often  frustrating,  battle  began 
for  Allan  Kurts.  of  11336  Oakleaf  Drive,  five 
months  ago  when  be  bought  a  small  turtle  at 
a  Wheaton  dime  store  lor  his  5-year-old  son 
Andrew.  Three  weeks  later  Andrew  was  taken 
to  Holy  Cross  HoeptUl  in  SUver  Spring  suf- 
fering from  fever,  constant  diarrhea  and  se- 
vere stomach  cramps.  "Tht  first  thing  they 
asked  me  was  did  we  have  a  pet  turtle,"  Mr. 
Kurta  recalls. 

Andrew's  Illness  was  diagnosed  as  salmo- 
nella, one  o<  737  cases  in  Maryland  this  year 
which  are  known  to  have  been  caused  by 
turtles.  Altho  Andrew  was  seriously  ill,  he 
waa  more  fortunate  than  some  of  the  in- 
testinal infection  victims  and  recovered  In 
a  month.  Other  young  victims  have  been  111 
for  several  months  and  one  for  as  long  as 
four  years,  a  health  official  said. 

But  a  month  of  watching  his  son's  an- 
giilah  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Kurtz,  an  ordi- 
narily soft-qxiken  store  manager  for  the 
Lemer  chain.  He  began  a  one-man  campaign 
to  get  leglalatlon  stopping  the  sale  of  turtles 
for  pets.  On  Tueaday,  following  a  hearing  on 
a  bill  Introducad  Oct.  6  by  Prince  Oeorgea 
County   Councilman  Francis   Francois,   tha 


council  adopted  legislation  making  the  sale 
of  turtles  for  pets  a  misdemeanor. 

The  only  other  state  to  have  any  such 
legislation  pending  Is  Pennsylvania  where 
the  state  house  has  approved  a  ban  on  the 
sale  of  turtles  and  the  senate  has  yet  to  vote. 
The  state  of  Washington  has  legislation  re- 
quiring turtles  to  be  certified  as  safe. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  state  of  Maryland,  a  health 
official  said.  But  he  added  that  certification 
of  turtles  Is  inadequate  because  salmonella  is 
carried  almost  as  a  genetic  factor  and  while  a 
turtle  can  be  disease  free,  Its  offspring  may 
carry  the  diseases.  Montgomery  health  officers 
have  tried  since  1966  to  get  strong  legislation 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  turtles  as  pets  but 
have  failed. 

Because  he  lives  In  Montgomery,  Mr.  Kurtz 
initially  took  his  anti-pet  tiutle  campaign 
to  officials  there,  but  when  he  found  that 
Prince  Georges  council  men  were  far  more, 
receptive  to  his  ideas,  he  temporarily  aban- 
doned the  cause  In  his  home  county. 

Now  that  Prince  Georges  has  passed  its  law, 
Mr.  Kurtz  says  he'll  return  to  Montgomery's 
officials.  He  is  also  working  to  have  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Maryland  legislature  in 
Janusu^. 

Salmonella  is  most  serious  in  children  and 
older  people  and  has  the  highest  incidence  of 
any  contagious  disease.  Fatalities  result  from 
dehydration  caused  by  diarrhea.  Health  offi- 
cers estimate  that  90  per  cent  of  turtles  sold 
as  pets  carry  the  disease.  "I  vowed  I  would 
get  some  legislation  to  stop  the  sale  of  tur- 
tles," Mr.  Kurtz  said.  He  is  now  determined 
to  carry  the  fight  to  the  state  legislature  and 
then  to  the  federal  level.  "It  Is  a  matter  of 
interstate  commerce,"  Mr.  Kurtz  said.  "Tur- 
tles are  raised  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  In 
filthy  pools  of  human  waste  and  then  Bhipi>ed 
out  of  state  for  sale  in  pet  stores." 

A  Montgomery  epidemiologist  agreed  that  a 
federal  law  would  be  easier  all  the  way 
around.  "We  tried  and  didn't  get  anywhere. 
But  now  that  the  public  Is  interested  maybe 
we  will  get  something  done,"  he  said. 

August  27,  1971. 
Mr.  Alan  Kuxtz. 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 

Deax  Ma.  Kttbtz:  In  response  to  your  in- 
quiry regarding  salmonelloeis  in  pet  turtles, 
I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  copy  of 
the  letter  I  received  from  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

As  you  will  note,  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  is  continuing  to  examine  the  serious 
public  health  situation  and  Is  In  discussion 
with  various  interested  parties  concerning 
recommendations  to  prevent  this  hazard. 

With  beet  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Olxnn  Beall,  Jr. 

AtTCUST  6,  1971. 
Mr.  Alan  Kuarz. 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Dkab  Ma.  Ku«Tz:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  recent  letter  and  telephone  call  with 
respect  to  salmonella  in  pet  turtles  and 
your  son's  experience  with  this  disease. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  you,  I  con- 
tacted Dr.  Howard  Oarber,  Chief  of  Com- 
municable Diseases  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Dr.  Oarber  Informed  me  that  during 
the  next  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
legislation  will  be  considered  which  would 
put  limitations  on  the  sale  of  exotic  animals, 
including  turtles. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  Is  considering  a  proposal  which 
would  prevent  the  interstate  sale  of  turtles. 
I  tun  presently  looking  Into  this  further  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  will  be  back 
In  touch  with  you  Just  as  soon  as  I  receive 
additional  Information. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Olxnn  Bball,  Jr. 
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AmcuBT  6,  1971. 
Dr.  Jxssz  STxxNraxo, 

Surgeon  Oeneral,  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Wathingrton,  D.C. 
DsAa  Da.  Sraumsu):  I  have  recently  been 
contacted    by    a    constituent   regarding    the 
problem  of  salmonella  In  pet  turtles. 

After  talking  with  Maryland  State  Authori- 
ties regarding  this  matter,  I  was  advised  that 
perhaps  the  Public  Health  Service  was  con- 
sidering a  propoaal  to  ban  the  Interstate  sale 
of  turtles.  I  would  be  most  appreciative  IX 
you  oould  advLae  me  if  this  is  the  case,  and 
If  so,  the  details  of  such  a  propoetd. 

Thanking   you   for   your   cooperation   and 
with  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  GLEIfN  Bkall,  Jr. 

SiLVBi  Sfxing,  Mo.. 

July  23,  1971. 

Dbax  Sn:  I  am  writing  In  hopes  you  will 
take  a  direct  interest  in  my  problem  (in  fact 
the  whole  State  of  Md.'s  problem). 

Incloaed  find  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  on  July  23,  It  Is  self  explanatory. 

I  have  sent  copies  to  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  as  well  as  other  county  and  State  of- 
ficials to  draft  legislation  harming  tbe  sale 
of  turUea. 

I  ask  you  to  help  me  in  this  cause  to  pro- 
tect our  children. 


Hopefully, 


A.  KCRTZ. 


Depahtuent  or  Hxaltu, 
Education,  and  Wkltaek. 

August  13.  1971. 
Hon.  J.  Glxnn  Beall,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAx  SxNAToa  Beai.t.  :  Dr.  Stelnfeld  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  and  respond  to  your 
letter  of  August  6  regarding  the  problem  of 
salmonelloalG  in  pet  turtles. 

Our  Center  for  Disease  Control  In  Atlanta 
recently  has  conducted  studies  which  docu- 
ment the  association  of  pet  turtles  and  hu- 
man salmonellosis.  We  estimate  that  two 
□Ulllon  cases  of  salmonellosis  occur  each  year 
in  the  United  States.  From  our  studies  of 
this  disease  we  further  estimate  that  15  per- 
cent are  directly  related  to  contact  with  con- 
taminated pet  turtles.  CDC  Is  continuing  to 
evaluate  this  serious  public  health  situa- 
tion. 

We  currently  are  discussing  this  problem 
with  c«her  Federal  agencies.  State  health  de- 
partments, and  representatives  of  the  turtle 
Industry  concerning  recommended  methods 
to  prevent  this  haaard. 

To  date,  we  have  not  officially  recommend- 
ed any  restrictions  on  production  or  distri- 
bution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Johannes  Stdaet, 

Associate  Director. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 
6. 3004.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial 
of  the  remains  of  Matthew  A.  Henson  in 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Va. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BEAJLL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  a  bill  that  would  permit 
the  remains  of  Matthew  A.  Henson  to  be 
Interred  in  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  in  Virginia. 

Matthew  Alexander  Henson  was  a 
courageous  Marylander  whose  innate 
abilities  and  unfailing  determination  en- 
abled him  to  triumph  over  the  limitations 
of  his  childhood  and.  in  doing  so,  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
history.  On  November  18,  1961  former 
Maryland  Oovemor.  His  Elxcellency  J. 


Millard  Tawes,  dedicated  a  plaque  in  the 

Statehouse  wlilch  reads: 

Matthew  Alxxandeb  Henson,  Co-Discovekeb 

of  the  North  Pole  Wrrn  Admibal  Bobebt 

Edwin  Peaht,  April  6,  1909 

Born  August  8,  1866,  died  March  9,   1955. 

Son  of  Maryland,  exemplification  of  cour- 
age, fortitude  and  patriotism,  whose  valiant 
deeds  of  noble  devotion  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Robert  Edwin  Peary  in  pioneer 
Arctic  exploration  aiid  discovery,  established 
everlasting  prestige  and  glory  for  his  State 
and  country. 

Mr.  President,  Matt  Henson  was  a  close 
confidante  and  friend  to  Admiral  Peary 
and  it  was  his  dying  wish  that  he  be 
buried  near  the  man  who  he  had  faith- 
fully served  for  so  many  years.  In  light 
of  his  loyalty,  his  courage,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
United  States,  I  think  that  it  is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  his  remains  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  even  though  he  did  not  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Matthew  Henson  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
followed  by  the  articles  entitled  "Peary's 
Aide  on  Polar  Dash  Says  Once  Is  EInough 
for  Him"  and  "Mathew  A.  Henson  Dies; 
Went  to  Pole  With  Peary." 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  simjjly  mention  tliat  my  father, 
the  late  J.  Glenn  Beail,  Sr.,  who  also  had 
the  honor  of  serving  in  the  UjS.  Senate 
introduced  similar  legislation  on  June  2, 
1960.  I  regret  that  the  86th  Congress 
failed  to  enact  this  legislation  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  S2d  Congress  will 
expedite  action  on  this  measure. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Matthew  Henson  Memorial 
This  memorial  tablet,  unveiled  and  dedi- 
cated November  18,  1961,  is  located  In  the 
State  House,  Annapcdis,  Maryland,  in  the 
section  which  formerly  (November  30,  1783, 
to  August  13,  1784)  was  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

MATTHKW  (MATT)    ALXXAMIIKB  HXNSON 

Matthew  (Matt)  Alexander  Henson  was 
born  August  8,  1866,  on  a  farm,  the  site  of  a 
former  slave  market.  In  Nanjemoy,  Charles 
County.  Maryland.  Henson,  the  man  destined 
to  become  the  first  person  to  locate  and  stand 
on  the  Top  of  the  World,  was  bom  In  virtual 
obscurity.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  boy- 
hood. Around  the  age  of  eleven,  he  ran  away 
from  Nanjemoy  one  night  and  walked  to 
Washington,  D.C.  There,  he  divided  his  time 
between  working  in  a  restaurant  operated 
by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Janey  Moore,  and  attend- 
ing irregularly,  the  N  Street  Elementary 
School. 

Henson  left  Washington  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, walked  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  lo- 
cated around  the  waterfront.  Soon  thereafter, 
as  one  without  a  home,  he  shipped  as  a  cabin 
boy  on  a  schooner  under  the  command  of  a 
Captain  Chllds.  This  skipper  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  simple  mathematics  and  navi- 
gation. The  voyage  carried  htm  to  China  and 
return. 

Returning  to  Washington,  he  found  em- 
ployment as  a  porter  in  a  hat  shop  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  One  day.  the  then  Lt.  Robert 
E.  Peary  visited  this  store.  He  observed  Matt 
Henson  at  work  and  became  impressed  with 
him.  Matt  was  Invited  by  Lt.  FWy  to  Join 
him  on  a  canal  surveying  expedition  to 
Nicaragua.  Henson  accepted. 


When  Uils  mission  waa  oompletcd,  Peary 
became  Interested  in  heading  an  expedition 
in  searBh  ot  th«  North  Pole,  which  at  that 
time,  was  the  intensive  objective  of  many 
nations.  Benson  accompanied  Peary  on  each 
of  his  seven  expeditions  into  tbe  Arctic  and 
Polar  regions. 

Matt  saved  Peary's  life  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  infuriated  musk  ox,  and  also  on 
one  occasion  rescued  him  from  starvation.  He 
was  chosen  by  Peary  to  be  a  member  of  the 
party  of  six  to  make  the  final  dash  to  the 
Pole.  Peary  paid  him  this  compliment — "He 
is  my  moet  valuable  companion.  I  cou:  1  not 
get  along  without  him." 

Overcome  with  exhaustion  and  crippled  by 
the  loss  of  most  of  his  toes  by  frostbite,  Peary 
sent  Henson  forward  to  make  final  observa- 
tions and  calculations,  and  await  his  arrival. 
Forty-five  minutes  later,  Peary,  driven  up  on 
his  sled  by  fotir  bklmoe.  Joined  Henson. 
Peary's  check  confirmed  tbe  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole. 

90  N.  Lat.,  Nokth  Polk, 

AprU  6, 1909. 

Arrived  here  today,  27  marches  from  Cape 
Columbia. 

I  have  with  me  5  men:  Matthew  Henson. 
colored;  Ootah.  Eglnwah,  Seegloo  and 
Ookeah,  Eskimos;  5  sledges  and  38  dogs. 

Tbe  expedition  under  my  command  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Pole  .  .  .  for  the 
honor  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Bobkbt  E.  Peabt. 

U.S.  Navy. 
rmoii  log  book  or  adioxal  rxAXT 
"This  scene  my  eyes  wiU  never  see  again. 
Plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  there.  Matt. 
...  At  the  North  Pole." — Peary. 

Aside  from  Peary,  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Henson  has  been  given  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole.  This  is  becatise  of  his  courage 
and  daring,  ability  to  withstand  tbe  most 
rigorous  climate  and  exposure,  mastery  of  the 
Eskimo  language  and  their  admiration  of 
him,  his  skui  In  sled  building,  driving  and 
igloo  construction.  These  credits  were  ac- 
corded him  by  all  the  surviving  members  of 
the  polar  expeditions. 

In  recognition  of  bis  contributions,  Mr. 
Henson  was  awarded  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  by  Morgan  State  CoUege,  and  Howard 
University,  a  Congressional  Medal,  Life  Mem- 
bership in  the  Explorers  Club,  a  medal  from 
the  Chicago  Geographical  Society,  a  cita- 
tion by  the  n.S.  Department  of  Defense, 
a  commendation  from  President  Dwi|^t  D. 
Elsenhower,  at  the  White  House,  numerous 
medals  and  plaques  from  civic  organizations. 
On  August  13.  1956,  a  memorial  tribute 
to  him  was  dropped  on  the  North  Pole  from 
a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane  by  Atro-Amerlcan 
Arctic  Cckrrespondent,  Herbert  M.  Frlsby,  the 
author  of  this  biographical  sketcti. 

There  Is  Hanson  Bay,  in  northwest  Arctic 
Canada,  named  as  a  tributa  to  him 

Mr.  Henson  died  March  9,  1965.  In  New 
York  City.  He  is  stirvlved  by  Mrs.  Lucy  J. 
Henson,  his  widow. 

Since  his  passing,  be  has  been  msiKirial- 
Ized  by  His  ExoeUancy,  J.  Millard  Tawes.  Gov- 
onor  of  Maryland,  proclaimed  AprU  6,  1969, 
the  SOtta  Anniversary  of  the  Dlaoovary  of  tbe 
North  Pole,  a«  Matthew  Alexander  Henaon 
Day  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

By  action  of  tbe  Maryland  General  As- 
sembllss  In  1960  and  1981,  provlskma  were 
made  for  the  estabUshBMnt  at  permanent 
memortala  to  Mr.  Henson.  (»•  to  be  piaf^d 
in  the  State  Houae  at  Annapolis,  and  a  amall 
replica  of  tbe  aame  on  the  campoa  at  tbe 
Pomonkey  High  School,  Charles  Ooxinty,  boUk 
In  Maryland. 

(HJUP.) 
For  further  details  see: 
Henaon.  Matthew  A.:  A  Heffro  Explorer  at 
the  north  Pole  (1912). 
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life  Mftgartne :  Diaeovery  of  the  North  Pole 
(lf»y  13.  1961). 

MaelCUlan.  AdmlnJ  DonAld  B.:  MaUhew 
Ueiuon:  Szploren  Majf^im  ^u  igM. 

Psary,  Admiral  Robert  B.;  The  North  Pole 
(1910)     (Contains   13   references). 

Robinson.  Bradley:  DoTk  Companion 
(1947). 

Ttlsby.  Herlwrt  U.:  Matt  Henaon  Helped 
DUoover  North  Pole,  Afro-American  News- 
papers, April  16,  1953. 

From  the  collection  of  Herbert  M.  PrlBby, 
3403  Bateman  Ave.,  Baltimore  16,  Maryland. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7,   1854] 

Pkast's  An»  oif  PoLAB  Dash  Sats  Once  Is 
ENorrca  roK  But 
(ByBdattMcDade) 
Another  trip  to  the  North  Pole  is  absolute- 
ly the  last  undertaking  that  Matthew  A.  Hen- 
son  would  care  to  repeat  In  this  world. 

Porty-flye  years  ago  yesterday,  Henson 
pushed  to  the  top  of  the  Ice-capped  world 
with  Rear  Adm  Richard  E.  Peary  and  four 
Ihfclmoe.  The  party  was  the  first  and  last  to 
reach  the  Pole  on  foot.  Henson,  87,  a  Mary- 
land-bom Negro,  is  the  only  living  survivor. 
"Again?  No,  rve  had  enough."  said  Hen- 
son, who  once  remarked  that  a  man  who 
would  go  to  the  Pole  for  a  pleasure  trip 
would  go  to  hell  for  pastime.  "Nineteen 
years  in  the  Arctic  is  enough  for  any  man." 
In  the  memory  of  the  historic  expedition. 
Henson  and  his  wife  came  down  from  New 
York  yesterday  to  visit  President  Elsenhower 
at  the  White  House.  They  were  accompanied 
by  representatives  of  the  National  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  which  present- 
ed tlie  President  with  a  plaque  for  his 
championship  of  integration  in  the  armed 
services  and  nonsegregatlon  in  Washington. 
But  it  was  primarily  Henson's  day.  After 
the  White  House  visit,  he  placed  a  wreath 
at  Peary's  grave  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  then 
dined  at  the  Capitol. 

Henson  said  his  most  vivid  memory  of 
the  exploration  was  the  lonely  hour  when 
the  fxill  party  turned  back  133  miles  from 
the  Pole.  Peary  decided  to  light  on  with  his 
aide — Henson — and  the  Eskimos. 

"Peary  said  we'd  reached  the  do-or-dle 
part,"  Henson  recalled.  "And  really,  you 
didn't  know  whether  you'd  get  back  or  not.  It 
was  the  unknown.  I  decided  to  take  a  chance. 
Of  course,  I  went  up  there  to  stick  with  him." 
The  naval  officer  and  Henson  took  the  lead 
alternately,  each  with  two  Eskimos  and  a 
dog  team.  They  raced  across  the  icy,  wlnd- 
lashed  wastes,  fighting  the  danger  of  rising 
temperatures.  It  was  on  AprU  S,  1906,  when 
Peary  took  a  memorable  bearing  and  an- 
nounced. In  a  trembling  voice,  "Eighty-nine 
degrees,  67  minutes.  The  Pole  at  last!" 

The  great  explorer's  aide  was  bom  in 
Charles  County,  Md.,  on  August  8,  1866.  As  a 
boy,  he  came  to  Washington  and  attended 
the  "N  Street  School"  for  six  years.  He  moved 
to  Baltimore  and  shipped  out  to  China  as  a 
cabin  boy  at  the  age  of  13. 

Nine  years  later,  he  Joined  Peary  as  a 
seaman  on  an  expedition  to  survey  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  Then  they  turned  north 
for  almost  two  decades  of  Arctic  exploration. 
Henson  became  an  expert  Northsman. 
Peary  once  wrote,  "He  can  handle  a  sledge 
better,  and  Is  probably  a  better  dog  driver, 
than  any  man  living,  except  some  of  the  best 
of  the  Bakimo  hunt««  themselves." 

But  the  life  Henson  chose  was  mostly  hard- 
ship, with  little  glory.  In  his  twUlght  years, 
he  remembers  the  cold,  the  sickneas,  the 
hunger  and  the  "wind  that  cut  you  to  pieces." 
On  one  trip,  the  party  ate  34  of  its  36 
dogs. 

Olory  came  late.  In  1914,  he  finally  was 
appointed  to  the  Custonvs  Service  and  retired 
on  a  small  pension  In  1936.  In  1946,  S5  yean 
after  the  polar  discovery.  Henson  received  his 
first  real  recognition — a  special  medal 
awarded  by  Congress. 
A  fragment  of  a  flag  which  Peary  cached 


at  Cape  Columbia  during  a  1906  expedition 
now  hangs  in  the  home  of  Peary's  white- 
lialred,  90-year-oId  widow.  She  has  lived  on 
a  cove  near  Portland,  Me.,  since  Peary  died 
in  1920. 

Yesterday,  in  an  interview  with  United 
Press,  Mrs.  Peary  said  her  first  reaction  to 
news  of  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  was. 
"Now  he  wUl  be  able  to  stey  home."  And  her 
wish  was  realized.  He  never  went  explorlne 
again.  ^         "^ 

Mrs.  Edward  Stafford,  of  Washington.  D.C., 
his  daughter,  now  staying  with  her  mother, 
thinks  someone  may  eventually  discover  the 
fragment  of  the  flag  left  at  the  Pole  by 
Peary — and  Henaon. 

(Prom  the  Herald  Tribune,  Mar.   10,   1955) 

Matthkw   a.  Hknsom  Dies:    Wsnt  to  Pdl« 

WrrH  Peaxt 

Matthew  Alexander  Henson,  eighty-eight, 
the  Negro  companion  of  Adm.  Robert  E. 
Peary  during  the  latter's  successful  expedi- 
tion to  the  North  Pole  in  1909.  died  yester- 
day in  St.  Clare's  Hospital  after  a  six- week 
Illness.  He  lived  at  246  W.  180th  St. 

Mr.  Henson  had  lived  in  retirement  for 
the  last  sixteen  yeitfs.  emerging  only  to 
receive  belated  recognition  ten  years  ago  for 
his  services  with  the  Peary  expedition.  In 
June  of  1945.  Thlrty-sU  years  after  the  polar 
exploit,  he  received  a  Navy  medal  along 
with  others  on  the  exi>edltlon. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ross  Hen- 
son, and  a  sister,  who  lives  in  Washington. 

VlSmS    XISENBOWZH 

Last  April  8,  on  the  forty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  conquest  of  the  North  Pole,  Mr.  Hen- 
son visited  President  Elsenhower  at  the 
White  House.  Together  they  lo<Aed  at  a  large 
globe  of  the  world  in  the  President's  office 
and  iir.  Elsenhower,  pointing  to  the  Arctic, 
remarked,  'Now  we  have  air  bases  all  along 
there." 

Living  on  an  985-a-month  government 
pension,  Mr.  Henson  took  only  occasional 
trips  to  receive  awards  from  various  groups 
but  gave  up  even  these  although  until  his  Ill- 
ness he  maintained  his  routine  of  walking 
four  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  Henson  was  a  porter  In  a  Washington 
hat  store  In  1886  when  Mr.  Peary  came  in  to 
buy  a  hat  and  mentioned  to  the  proprietor  he 
was  looking  for  a  valet.  Mr.  Henson  got  the 
Job,  stayed  with  Mr.  Peary  on  and  off  for  five 
years,  then  reoMklned  with  him  steadily  for 
eighteen  years  during  which  Adm.  Peary 
made  all  his  eight  polar  expeditions, 

IKrrUBB   TOTJE 

Mr.  Henson's  rewards  were  a  sliver  loving 
cup  from  the  Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a  9960-a-year  Job  as  a  maU  clerk  in  the 
Customs  House.  He  wrote  a  book  that  did  not 
sell,  and  he  made  a  lecture  tour  that  netted 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  1936  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler,  D.,  N.Y.,  tried  to  get  him  a 
•1,700  pension  and  a  Congressional  medal  for 
bravery  but  nothing  came  of  It. 

He  and  four  Eskimos  were  Adm.  Peary's 
sole  companions  when  they  stood  at  ninety 
degrees  North  Latitude  on  AprU  8,  1909.  Six 
others  who  had  started  on  the  flnal  dash  over 
the  Ice  from  Oape  Coliunbla  had  returned  one 
by  one  as  the  supplies  dimlnlahed.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  Capt.  Bob  Bartlett  was  the 
only  white  man  left  with  Peary,  and  he 
turned  back  in  87  degrees  48  minutes  North, 
the  highest  latitude  reached  up  to  that  time. 

Over  the  last  stretch  BIr.  Henson  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  trail-breaking.  On  the  whole 
sledging  conditions  were  not  unfavorable. 
But  on  the  morning  of  April  6.  although  his 
observations  showed  him  to  be  In  Latitude  89 
degrees  67  minutes — only  three  miles  from 
the  pode — Peary  was  so  nearly  exhausted  that 
with  the  prize  aotually  in  sight  he  could  go 
no  further. 

AT  POLK   30   UOtrxS 

After  a  few  hours  deep,  however,  he  cov- 
ered the  remaining  miles.  He  raised  the  Start 


and  Stripes  above  a  cairn  of  loe  while  Mr. 
Henson  led  the  EBkimos  in  three  cheers.  The 
party  remained  at  the  pole  thirty  hours,  took 
ol>servatlona,  and,  on  sounding  a  few  miles 
from  the  pole,  found  not  bottom  at  9,000  feet 
The  North  Pole  was  thus  proved  to  be  In  the 
center  of  a  vast  sea  of  Ice. 

The  return  was  made  In  forced  marches, 
and  further  time  was  saved  by  occupying  the 
Igloos  built  during  the  northern  advance.  The 
weather  was  favorable,  and  with  the  light 
loads  the  dogs  made  rapid  progress.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  to  the  base  camp  at  Cape 
Columbia  was  covered  In  the  Incredibly  quick 
time  of  sixteen  days. 

HECKLED    ON    LECTOTIE    TOtTK 

Mr.  Henson  was  heckled  unmercifully  when 
he  attempted  a  lecture  tour  upon  his  return. 

Sinister  meaning  was  read  into  the  fact 
that  on  the  flnal  dash  to  the  Pole,  Adm.  Peary 
had  chosen  him  Instead  of  Capt.  Bartlett.  It 
was  not  genm^ly  known  that  Mr.  Henson 
had  been  with  the  admiral  on  seven  previous 
Arctic  expeditions,  thait  he  was  probably  the 
best  dog  driver  in  the  party  and  that  he  could 
get  along  better  with  the  Eskimos  than  any 
of  the  white  men. 

"He  was  the  only  man  In  the  party  who 
covad  build  a  snow  house,"  recalled  Cmdr. 
Donald  B.  McMillan  years  later.  "He  made 
every  sledge  and  oookstove  used  on  the  route 
to  the  pole.  Henson  was  altogether  the  most 
efficient  man  with  Peary." 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  3005.  A  bill  to  create  a  position  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control.  Referred  to  the 
Comnilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  which,  If  oiacted,  could 
plug  one  of  the  last  remaining  legisla- 
tive gaps  in  the  Federal  fight  against 
organized  crime. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  seriousness  of  organized  crime  in 
recent  years.  Under  the  most  valued  and 
able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
shocked  public  and  a  deeply  dismayed 
Congress,  fact  after  incriminating  fact 
about  this  luiseen,  insidious  monster 
known  as  organized  crime.  This  evil 
conspiracy,  whoee  tentacles  reach  across 
our  land  and  even  into  foreign  countries, 
has  a  voracious  greed. 

BACKGROUND 

As  a  result  of  its  extensive  heai-ings. 
including  the  sensational  revelations  by 
Joseph  Valachi,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  issued  a  re- 
port in  1965,  entitled  "Organized  Crime 
and  Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotics."  This 
carefully  researched  document  made  a 
number  of  findings  and  conclusions. 
Among  these  were : 

That  organized  crime,  also  known  as 
"the  mob"  or  "the  ssmdlcate,"  operates 
vast  illegal  enterprises  that  produce  an 
annual  Income  of  many  billions  of 
dollEu-s.  In  the  words  of  the  report: 

This  combine  has  so  much  power  and 
Influence  that  It  may  be  described  as  a  pri- 
vate government  of  organized  crime. 

That  the  "main  source  of  income  for 
the  crime  syndicate  is  Ulegal  gambling 
of  all  kinds,  and  that  these  funds  finance 
many  other  kinds  of  crime." 

That  "trafficking  in  narcotics  has  also 
been  a  very  important  source  of  rev- 
enue." 
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lliat  "the  two  criminal  activities  of 
primary  Importance  to  New  York's  im- 
derworld  are  gambling  of  all  kinds  and 
the  illicit  narcotics  traffic,  and  that  these 
are  dominated  by  the  Mafia  hierarchy." 

That  other  major  metropolitan  areas, 
especially  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
Tampa,  and  Boston,  have  similar  pat- 
terns of  criminal  activity. 

That  "the  major  part  of  the  illicit  nar- 
cotics traffic  in  the  United  States  is  in 
the  hands  of  organized  crime,"  and  "they 
have  almost  complete  control  of  the 
importing,  wholesaling,  and  distribution 
operations  in  this  country." 

In  this  time  of  sharp  public  awareness 
of  the  terrible  drug  problem  in  the 
United  States,  the  pubUc  should  know 
that  organized  crime  works  for  this 
destruction  of  their  children.  It  is  inter- 
esting, in  particular,  to  note  a  commit- 
tee finding  on  the  links  between  heroin 
processors  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  says: 

The  subcommittee  finds  that  the  Corsican 
gangsters,  having  produced  the  heroin,  mar- 
ket It  for  use  by  addicts  in  the  United  States 
In  two  ways.  The  principal  avenue  of  traffic 
is  through  sales  to  Mafia  elements  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  who  have  working  agreements 
with  Coea  Nostra  groups  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  arrange  smuggling  ventures 
through  the  port  of  New  York  or  by  way  of 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  second  avenue  of 
traffic,  developed  In  recent  years  Is  through 
direct  sales  of  heroin  by  the  French  Corsican 
racketeers  to  French-speaking  Canadian 
racketeers,  who  in  turn  smuggle  the  heroin 
into  the  hands  of  Mafia  gangsters  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States  that 
are  centers  of  addiction. 

Several  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  legislation  need- 
ed to  fight  organized  crime  have,  since 
the  publication  of  its  report,  been  en- 
acted. Among  these  are  provisions  for 
granting  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
witnesses  in  cases  Involving  organized 
crime,  and  wiretapping. 

Among  those  recommendations  which 
have  not  been  enacted,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  great  merit,  are,  first,  "leg- 
islation that  would  make  it  a  crime  to 
engage,  by  pledge  or  oath  or  the  act  of 
Joining,  in  a  conspiracy  involving  mem- 
bership In  such  secret  organizations  that 
are  devoted  to  the  violation  of  laws,  to 
the  pursuit  of  criminal  enterprises,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  membership  of 
the  organization  In  the  commission  of 
unlawful  acts,"  and  second,  "legislation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
which  would  have  two  specific  responsi- 
bilities and  duties:  first,  to  act  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  criminal  intel- 
ligence, and.  second,  to  act  as  an  invee- 
tigative  agency  In  the  field  of  organized 
crime  in  a  status  similar  to  that  of  a  con- 
gressional c(xnmittee,  with  the  commis- 
sion holding  hearings  and  periodically 
reporting  its  flndingg  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  part  of 
this  second  recommendatioa  has  essen- 
tially been  Implementei*  through  the 
widely  acclaimed  and  effectlTe  Natlanal 
Criminal  Uentiflcatiaii  Center— NCIC— 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatiaci. 
As  to  the  other  recommendatlong,  I  urge 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Government  Operations  to  renew  the 
focus  of  the  committee's  attention  on 
them,  with  a  view  toward  specifically  rec- 
ommending action  thereon  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

BECENT    CONGRESSIONAL   ACTIONS 

More  recent  congressional  activities 
have  dramatized  the  continuing  expan- 
sion of  organized  crime.  Instead  of  di- 
minishing over  the  years,  organized  crime 
has  become  progressively  stronger  by  in- 
volving itself  in  a  variety  of  new  enter- 
prises. 

Hearings  during  this  past  year  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations have  confirmed  that  the  threat  to 
the  United  States  posed  by  organized 
crime  has  grown  with  each  passing  year. 
Like  a  giant  corporate  monopoly  with  a 
captive  and  growing  msu-ket,  organized 
crime  reaps  greater  and  greater  profits 
built  on  greed  and  the  misery  of  those 
they  exploit. 

Two  of  the  major  su'eas  of  mob  expan- 
sion explored  by  the  Senate  committees 
are  the  encroachment  of  organized  crime 
on  legitimate  business  enterprises,  and 
theft  of  securities. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  (Mr.  Magnusom)  in  leading 
the  investigation  into  the  legitimate 
business  interests  of  organized  crime  said 
early  this  year: 

Long-time  students  of  organised  crime  feel 
that  its  encroachment  on  legitimate  com- 
merce will  continue  to  accelerate,  since  its 
illicit  activities  generate  such  large  amounts 
of  cash  that  there  Is  no  alternative  to  invest- 
ing in  more,  and  larger,  enterprises.  If  this 
situation  Is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked, 
it  is  possible  that  organized  crime  may  gain 
a  stranglehold  on  so  many  strategic  elements 
In  our  economic  structure  that  it  will  even- 
tually undermine  our  entire  economic  and 
political  system. 

Let  me  state  the  last  part  of  that  quote 
again,  for  it  is  fraught  with  terrible  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  this  country. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
SON) ,  said  that  organized  crime  can  "un- 
dermine our  entire  econcanic  and  politi- 
cal system."  The  radical  left,  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, and  ccnnmunlsm  generally  have  been 
considered  to  pose  threats,  in  varying  de- 
grees, to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  But  nraie  of  these  threats  has  the 
resources  to  accomplish  its  goal  to  the 
degree  or  to  the  extent  that  organized 
crime  does. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  organized 
crime's  financial  holdings  amount  to  at 
least  150  billions  of  dollars.  This  Is  con- 
siderably more  than  10  percent  of  the 
entire  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States. 

According  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  losses  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  securities  in  1970 
amounted  to  more  than  $227  million.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  (Senator 
McClku,an)  said  in  his  opening  state- 
ment launching  hearings  on  organized 
crime  and  stolen  securities: 

Thwe  are  two  principal  categories  of  ae- 
curltlea  thefts:  registered  mail  stolen  at  air- 
ports— and  aecurltlea  stolen  by  liiBlde  opera- 
ton  within  banks  and  stock  broksrage  bouses. 
The  thieves  dispose  of  the  loot  through  or- 
ganized crime  channels. 


In  addition  to  the  involvement  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  securities  thefts,  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subconmlttee  on  Investi- 
gations expects  to  hold  further  hearings, 
after  receiving  results  of  preliminary 
staff  investigations,  on  \he  operation  of 
organized  crime  in  the  field  of  gambling, 
labor  racketeering,  credit  card  thefts  and 
fraud,  pornography,  smuggling  and  dis- 
tribution of  narcotics,  infiltration  of  le- 
gitimate business,  and  a  number  of  other 
important  areas. 

CDBRSNT   ETFOKTS    Or   THE   JUSTlCB 
DEPABTXENT 

More  than  a  year  has  now  passed  since 
the  eimctment  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of' 1970.  Since  that  time  the 
Justice  Departmmt  has  been  more  and 
more  active  in  the  war  against  organized 
crime.  Fine  cooperation  has  devel(v>ed 
with  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  But  more — much  more — re- 
mains to  be  done. 

It  appears  that  the  Justice  Department 
intends  to  pursue  vigorously  the  attack 
on  organized  crime.  There  have  been  de- 
veloped some  18  strike  forces:  stream- 
lined, efficient  crime  fighting  operaticHis 
drawing  on  the  talents  of  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Considerable  staffing 
improvements  have  been  made — the  De- 
partment has  secured  from  CcKigress  an 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1972  which 
as  I  understand  it,  provides  sdl  the  in- 
creases in  staffing  requested  for  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section. 
The  agency  expects  to  have  a  staff  of 
252,  during  the  next  year,  about  half  of 
which  are  attorneys,  c(»npared  to  89  at- 
torneys in  1970,  and  65  attorneys  in  1968. 

The  Attorney  General  has  mounted  the 
first  strong  campaign  against  organized 
crime  since  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
diligent  efforts.  Armed  with  legislation 
enacted  in  1968  and  1970,  the  Justice 
Department  has  made  some  impressive 
progress  in  the  past  year  in  the  investi- 
gation, indictment,  smd  conviction  of 
members  and  associates  of  the  organized 
crime  syndicate. 

Yet,  the  Nation  must  have  assurance 
that  the  current  effort  will  be  a  continu- 
ing one,  and,  rather  than  being  allowed 
to  lag  due  to  public  apathy  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  that  the  war  against  organized 
crime  is  relentlessly  accelerated,  until 
organized  crime  is  totally  eliminated.  In 
a  recent  "inside"  accoimt  of  organised 
crime  by  Gay  Talese,  a  book  entitled 
"Honor  ITiy  Father,"  it  was  stated  that 
the  mob  cannot  tcderate  pressure  by  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  According  to  Mr. 
Talese,  the  pressure  imposed  on  orga- 
nized crime  by  Attorney  General  Rob«-t 
Kennedy  resulted  directly  in  interf  amily 
warfare  in  New  York  which,  if  continued, 
we  are  told,  could  have  destroyed  the 
New  York  mobs. 

BXASONS  roa  lsoislation 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve, requires  the  institutlonallzation  of 
the  Federal  organized  crime  control  ef- 
fort. It  requires  that  the  war  against 
organized  crime  be  placed  under  the  dl> 
rectian  of  a  man  who  can  command  the 
manpower  and  resources  which  are  equal 
to  the  task — a  task  which  is  unlvernJly. 
acknowledged  to  be  formidable. 

To  do  this  requires  the  elevation  of  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Seo- 
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tlon  of  the  Criminal  nvlskni  to  division 
status,  headed  by  tm  Aatotant  Attorney 
Oeneral  for  OrganlBed  Crime  Cootrol. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
measure  I  introduced  today  is  "an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come": 

First.  A  masslTe  effort  against  orga- 
nized crime  Is  Just  beginning.  Eren 
though  our  law-enforcement  agencies 
knew  of  the  existence  of  organized  crime 
many  years  ago,  and  though  the  impact 
of  the  Appalachian  meeting  of  the  under- 
world bosses  was  great,  the  revelation  of 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  organiza- 
tloD  was  not  made  until  1963.  with  the 
testimooy  of  Joseph  Valachl.  Strike 
f  oroet  have  now  been  established  in  most 
of  the  major  cities  which  have  a  high  in- 
ffltratlan  of  syndicate  mobsters.  A  eon- 
oentrated,  alngle-purpase  effort  Is  essoi- 
tial  to  the  success  of  this  program.  An 
Institutional  office  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Organized  Crime  Control  will 
help  assure  that  the  effort  continues. 

Second.  The  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  has  grown  stead- 
ily and  is  now  comparable  in  size  or 
larger  in  toms  of  manpower  than  sev- 
eral of  the  ezisting  divlrions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  its  presentatkm  to  the  apixo- 
prlatlons  committees  concerning  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget,  the  Justice  De- 
xxartmeait  indicated  need  for  a  staff  of 
252  in  the  Organised  Crime  and  Rack- 
eteering Section.  The  Internal  Security 
Division  has  108  personnel,  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  has  337,  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division  has  213,  and 
the  Criminal  Division,  exclusive  of  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Sec- 
tion, has  247.  Moreover,  the  Criminal 
Division  has  other  sections  which  bear 
on  organized  crime,  such  as  the  Man- 
agement Labor  Section  and  the  Nar- 
cotics Section,  which  could,  and  prob- 
ably should,  be  a  part  of  an  Organized 
Crime  Control  Division. 

Third.  An  organization  such  as  I  pro- 
pose, with  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  its  head,  will  facilitate  the  at- 
traction and  retention  of  capable  and 
dedicated  employees,  far  more  than  Is 
now  the  case.  Also,  there  should  be  a 
reoognitlon  that  the  Increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  job  of  combating  orga- 
nized crime  must  carry  with  it  a  need  to 
upgrade  the  status  xO.  the  man  who 
heftds  It. 

COMCXTTSION 

Certainly,  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  la  as  imiwrtant  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  its  peoi^e  as  the 
fight  against  anUtrost  vlolatlasxs^-far 
which  Utere  is  a  (ttvlsion— or  the  fight 
against  external  forces  attemiitlng  to 
undermine  the  country — for  which  there 
is  a  division.  In  fact,  it  would  appear 
that,  standing  alone,  the  Federal  effort 
conconlng  organized  crime  stMuld  be  at 
least  as  Important  as  the  reasoDs  for  es- 
tablishing eacdi  and  every  Avision 
whicAi  now  exists  in  the  Jostiee  Depart- 
ment. It  logically  follows  tSiat  a  separate 
division  should  be  establMied  as  ttie  fo- 
cus for  the  eradication  of  organized 
crime. 

fjmtAAi^r  the  almost  increcfibly  far- 
mching  effects  of  the  total  elimination 
of  organized  crime: 


First,  well  over  half  the  crimes  in  major 
cities  could  be  eliminated; 

Second,  narcotics  addiction  would  be 
reduced  drastically; 

Third,  the  need  for  welfare  dollars 
would  be  reduced; 

Fourth,  prostitution  would  be  reduced 
markedly; 

fVth.  securities  thefts  would  be  all 
but  eliminated; 

Sixth,  the  comiption  of  police  and 
other  public  officers  would  be  vastly 
reduced; 

Seventh,  some  $S0  billion  would  be 
freed  for  legitimate  economic  iise  each 
year;  and 

Eighth,  fe&r  and  intimidation  associ- 
ated with  organized  crime  activities 
would  be  stopped.  AH  sorts  of  corollary 
benefits  would  also  flow  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  private  goverrunent  of 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
embarked  rai  some  worthwhile,  massive 
efforts  in  the  past  to  attain  its  national 
goals.  The  effort  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  was  successfully  accomplished 
through  the  creation  of  a  focal  agency, 
NASA.  Massive  programs  will  soon  be 
created  to  deal  with  the  drug  epidemic  in 
America,  and  with  cancer.  Let  us  also 
eliminate  the  cancer  that  Is  organized 
crime.  Let  us  create  a  focus  for  that  ef- 
fort through  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Organized  Crime.  The  impor- 
tance of  eliminating  this  crimintd  sword 
of  Damocles  which  corrupts  public  offi- 
cials, destroys  our  young,  and  further 
impoverishes  the  poor,  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that 
the  bill  receive  careful  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, by  the  Congress,  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  pledge  to  assist  the  eom- 
mittee  in  its  deliberations,  and  I  welcome 
the  cosponsorship  of  this  measure  by 
Senate  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
bill  whidi,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  bong 
introduced  to  create  the  position  of  At- 
torney General  for  Organized  Crime  Con- 
troL  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  apprc^riately 
referred. 

Tlw  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
piT^riately  referred. 


By  Mr.  GRI^PIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wncxxa) : 
S.  3009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
law  r^ating  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  animals  to  broaden  the  categories  of 
persons  regulated  under  such  law,  to 
assure  that  birds  in  pet  stores  and  zoos 
are  protected,  and  to  increased  ppotec- 
tion  for  animals  in  transit.  Referred  to 
the  (Committee  on  Commerce. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
eembn-  Congress  enacted  the  Animal 
W^are  Act  of  1970. 

l^iis  legislation,  which  amended  the 
1966  act,  went  a  long  v*y  toward  assur- 
ing humane  treatment  of  animals  by 
establishing  federal  standards,  expand- 
ing the  mmber  of  animals  covered, 
broadening  the  classes  of  persons  regu- 
lated, and  strengthening  enforcement 
provisions. 

Loopholes  in  the  law  remain,  however. 


For  extunple,  common  carriers  are  not 
covered.  Neither  are  most  pet  shops. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  appalling 
stories  of  maltreatment  of  animals  dur- 
ing shipment.  In  one  case,  an  owner  be- 
came so  enraged  due  to  the  death  of 
his  prize  winning  dog  after  an  airiine 
flight  that  he  attacked  the  airplane  with 
an  ax. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weickbr)  legislati<xi  wliich 
would  plug  some  of  the  looirfioles  in  cur- 
rent law. 

The  bill  would  extend  coverage  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  common  carriers, 
terminals,  and  all  pet  shops.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  extend  protection  to  birds, 
in  the  case  of  pet  stores  and  zoos. 

This  legislation  has  also  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative  O. 
Wn.LiAM  Whitxhukst. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortimate  that 
legislation  such  as  this  la  necessary. 
Sadly,  however,  it  appears  that  we  in 
Congress  must  act  to  protect  animals 
which  cannot  protect  thems^ves.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  proceed  to  the  timely 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  obJecti<»i.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooiu),  as 
follows : 

8.  800B 
A  bill  to  amend  the  FedenU  law  relating  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  animals  to 
broaden  the  categorlea  of  peraoos  regu- 
lated tinder  such  law,  to  aasnre  that  birds 
In  pet  stores  and  boob  are  protected ,  and 
to  Increaaed  protection  tor  animala  In 
transit 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assemble*!,  "Riat  (a) 
subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  19M  (7  UB.C.  aiSS) ,  as  amended 
by  the  Animal  WeUara  Act  of  1970.  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  ".  bat  sucb  term 
excludes  any  retail  pet  store  except  such 
store  which  sells  any  »nimnTM  to  a  research 
facility,  an  exhibitor,  or  a  dealer". 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  sucb  section,  as  ao 
amended,  la  amended  (1)  by  inaerting  "(1)" 
before  "means".  (S)  by  Inaerting  "(other 
than  a  bird)"  after  "such  other  warm- 
blooded animal",  and  (3)  by  Inserting  aft«r 
"or  as  a  pet"  the  foUowlng:  ".  and  (2)  when 
used  In  connection  with  a  retan  pet  store 
or  zoo,  means,  in  addition  to  any  animal 
Included  in  clause  ( 1 ) ,  any  btrd". 

Sbc.  a.  (a>  The  second  aantenoe  cf  aeetlon 
IS  of  autdi  Act  (7  U£.C.  1143) .  aa  amwnrted  by 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  at  1070,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Such  standards"  the  fol- 
lowing: "shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
cilities of  any  person  licensed  under  this 
Act  and  also  to  terminal  facllttlee  used  by 
any  common  carrier  Uoenaed  under  this  Act 
and". 

(b)  The  first  proviso  in  aeetioa  3  at  sudi 
Act  (7  U^.C.  3133).  as  so  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "his  facilities" 
the  following:  ",  or  in  the  case  of  a  dealer 
who  is  a  common  carrier,  terminal  facilities 
used  by  tUm." 


By  Mr.  NHLSON  (for  Wrasdf.  Mr. 
Javtts.  Mr.  Casx,  Mr.  C«juistoi». 
Mr.  HocRSS.  Mr.  KBrmoT,  Mr. 
MoHBALK,    Mr.   Rawsolph,   and 

Mr.  OiKVUfsuH) : 
S.  3010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eon- 
tinuation  of  programs  authorlaed  tmder 
the  Economic  Opportanlty  Act  at  1964, 
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and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  mys^  and  Senators  Javits,  Cass. 
Cranston.  Httghes,  Kknnxst,  Mondalk, 
Randolph,  and  Stkvknson  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  extoid  authorization 
for  Econ(xnic  (^>portunlty  Act  programs 
for  2  years  through  June  of  1973.  The 
administration's  untimely  veto  of  S.  2007, 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Amendments 
of  1971,  has  left  the  950  locfd  community 
action  agencies  and  thousands  of  Head- 
start  and  manpower  program  spcsisors 
in  cmifusicxi  on  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  left  those  individuals  and 
organizati<»is  who  supported  the  concept 
of  a  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  in  dismay. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  appropriate  for 
those  of  us  who  seek  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand this  Nation's  efforts  to  eliminate 
poverty  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
consider  and  to  pass  new  legislation,  leg- 
islation which  we  hope  the  President  will 
be  willing  to  sign. 

The  bill  I  said  to  the  desk  is  for  the 
most  part  identical  with  the  conference 
report  approved  by  this  body  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  17  on  December  3.  In  September 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2007  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  12.  The  changes  we  have  made  with 
some  reluctance  are  to  avoid  a  further 
head-on  collision  with  the  administra- 
tion over  child  development  legislation. 
Therefore  the  bill  contains  the  extension 
of  the  current  Office  of  Economic  Ow>or- 
tunity  programs  for  2  years,  including 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Opera- 
tion Mainstream,  Emergency  Pood  and 
Medical  Services,  Alcoholic  Counseling 
and  Recovery,  and  other  vital  programs 
under  the  Economic  C^jportunity  Act.  In 
addition,  it  authorizes  a  new  title  Vn,  a 
community  economic  development  title 
which  draws  together  the  current  title 
I-D  community  economic  development 
program,  and  the  title  m-A  rural  loan 
program  which  the  administrati<Hi  has 
sought  to  phase  out.  Other  important 
new  programs  include  new  programs  for 
rural  housing,  and  environmental  ac- 
tion program,  both  added  by  the  House 
to  its  version  of  the  OEO  extension  and 
accepted  in  otmference. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  as  £4>proved  by  the  con- 
ferees. Let  me  say  that,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Presidential  veto  message,  we  be- 
lieved that  the  structure  of  the  board  at 
the  Corporati(Hi,  allowing  for  a  balanced 
membership  consisting  of  six  members 
ainwinted  directly  by  the  President  and 
11  menbers  appointed  by  the  President 
from  lists  submitted  by  bar  associations 
and  groups  representing  legal  services 
attorneys  and  clients,  represented  a  re- 
sponsible solution  to  a  difficult  problem. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  administra- 
tion's veto  message  was  against  the  child 
development  title  of  S.  2007  as  approved 
by  Congress.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on 
the  attempt  to  override  that  veto,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  was  seriously 
misled  as  to  the  contents  of  the  child  de- 
vel(HHnent  program.  When  women  on 
welfare  with  young  children  would  be  re- 
quired to  Mtk.  work  under  the  adminis- 


tration's Family  Assistance  Plan,  making 
it  necessary  that  they  make  provision  for 
the  care  of  their  children  while  they  are 
at  work.  It  is  devoid  of  logic  for  the  ad- 
ministration then  to  attack  the  child  de- 
velopment legislation  which  has  no  ele- 
ment of  compulsion  about  it  but  merely 
seeks  to  establish  a  framework  within 
which  working  mothers  whose  children 
must  be  cared  for  one  way  or  another 
could  help  organize  and  direct  quality  de- 
velopmental programs.  There  is  no  ra- 
tional sense  of  priorities  in  the  adminis- 
tration's rejection  of  S.  2007.  It  is  partic- 
ularly sad  in  1971  that  the  veto  message 
suggests  that  those  who  disagree  with 
the  administration  on  policy  groimds  are 
irresponsible  radicals  who  seek  to  weaken 
the  American  family.  In  any  case,  Mr. 
President,  the  deed  has  been  done,  and 
however  insubstantial  the  groimds  for 
the  veto,  those  who  support  OEO  and 
child  development  must  live  with  the 
fact. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  for 
the  extension  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  drops  the  child  development  ti- 
tle and  instead  provides  for  a  significant 
expansion  of  the  Head  Start  program, 
authorizing  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $1,000,000,000  for  Gscal  year 
1973.  The  bill  would  also  specify  in  the 
law  the  fee  schedule  for  child  develop- 
ment services  that  the  conferees  nego- 
tiated out  at  such  great  length  with  the 
administration.  This  fee  schedule  would 
preserve  an  important  principle  of  the 
child  development  title  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  vetoed  bill.  That  principle 
is  that  federally  assisted  child  develop- 
ment programs  should  be  available  not 
only  to  the  very  poor,  not  only  to  fam- 
ilies on  welfare,  but  also  to  those  families 
who  are  struggling  hard  to  survive  on 
very  modest  incomes  just  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  Under  this  provision,  free  child 
development  services  would  be  available 
to  families  earning  up  to  $4,320  a  year, 
and  low  cost  child  development  services 
for  families  earning  up  to  $6,969  a  year. 
A  family  of  four  earning  $6,960 — the 
lower  living  standard  budget  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  an  urban  family  of  four — would  be  re- 
quired to  spend  no  more  than  $319  for 
child  development  servlces.The  bill  also 
would  write  into  law  the  provision  con- 
tained In  current  Head  Start  guidelines, 
which  was  Included  in  the  child  develop- 
ment title  of  S.  2007,  providing  for  Head 
Start  programs  to  establish  project  pol- 
icy committees,  half  of  the  members  of 
which  must  be  parents  of  children  served 
by  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  act  very  pranptly  on  this 
legislation  when  we  convene  In  January. 
The  administration's  veto  of  S.  2007  is 
imtlm^y,  unfortunate,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion entirely  imwarranted.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  we  do  not  falter  but  move 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  adopt 
responsible  legislation  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  the  hope  and 
the  confidence  that  the  President  will  be 
willing  to  sign  such  a  bill  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
main editorials  from  the  New  York 


Times  and  the  Washington  Post  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  12,  1971) 
Thb  Pkestdent's  Vbto  of  Day  Cahx 

President  Nixon's  veto  message  to  Con- 
gress explaining  why  he  disapproves  of  the 
Child  Development  Act  Is,  just  to  begin  with, 
weird.  It  is  weird  because  it  Is  contradictory, 
arguing  first  that  day  care  centers  are  good 
and  then  that  they  are  evil.  The  contradic- 
tion points  only  to  one  possible  conclusion: 
that  this  message  is  a  bone  he  has  tossed  to 
his  critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next  Novem- 
ber in  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of  mothers 
and  children  and  of  a  day  care  program 
which  the  President  would  have  us  believe 
he  really  supports. 

The  President's  straddle  comes  about  be- 
cause day  care  centers  are  an  integral  part  of 
his  welfare  reform  program.  His  plan,  sent 
to  Congress  two  years  ago,  Included  a  re- 
quest for  9750  million  for  funds  to  provide 
day  care  for  children  of  poor  families  so  their 
mothers  can  work.  Indeed,  it  required  that 
ultimately  welfare  mothers  with  children 
over  age  3  put  those  children  in  day  care  cen- 
ters and  the  jobs  are  available.  This  pro- 
vision, as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  is  large- 
ly window  dressing  as  things  are,  since 
neither  the  centers  nor  the  jobs  exist,  but  it 
Is  the  enticement  the  President  used  in  try- 
ing to  win  right-wing  support  for  welfare  re- 
form. In  his  veto  message  Thursday,  the 
President  called  again  for  passage  of  that 
welfare  day  care  program,  saying  that  It 
would  fill  one  of  the  needs  of  the  country, 
a  need  "for  day  care,  to  enable  mothers,  par- 
ticularly those  at  the  lowest  Income  levels, 
to  take  full-time  jobs." 

Now,  If  that  were  all  Mr.  Nixon  had  done 
In  favor  of  day  care,  it  would  be  fair  to  con- 
clude from  his  veto  message  that  he  is  for 
requiring  poor  people  to  put  their  children 
in  such  centers  but  against  permitting  mid- 
dle-class people  to  do  so.  But  it  isn't  all  he 
did.  The  President  also  used  the  veto  mes- 
sage to  announce  his  support  for  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  Income  tax  deductions 
that  parents  who  are  working  can  claim  for 
day  care  expenses.  This  Is  a  clear  encourage- 
ment to  middle-class  parents  to  iise  day  care 
centers  and  go  to  work. 

Having  thus  put  himself  on  the  record  in 
favor  of  day  care — an  issue  about  which 
many  organized  groups  in  the  country  feel 
strongly — Mr.  Nixon  then  vetoed  the  bill 
which  wo'jld  have  given  a  much  needed  spur 
to  day  care  development.  This  bill,  he  said, 
is  "the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation"  to 
come  out  of  this  Congress.  You  might  expect, 
once  he  had  said  that,  that  he  would  offer 
an  explanation  of  how  this  particular  day 
care  program  differed  so  much  from  those  he 
supports.  The  President  did  list  nine  specific 
objections.  Five  of  them  are  com);dalnts 
that  this  bUl  would  partially  duplicate  serv- 
ices  he  hopes  to  provide  in  the  welfare  blU, 
wotild  give  the  states  too  minor  a  role,  would 
cost  too  much,  would  create  "a  new  army 
of  bureaucrats,"  and  would  create  centers 
which  would  be  difficult  to  staff.  Since  tliere 
Is  nothing  "radical"  in  those  specifics — ^we 
hear  them  all  the  time  about  almost  every 
piece  of  legislation — the  radicalness  of  this 
particular  blU  must  lie  in  his  other  objec- 
tions. They  are: 

"Neither  the  immediate  need  nor  the  de- 
sirability of  a  natloaal  child  development  of 
this  character  has  been  demonstrated."  .  .  . 

"For  more  than  two  years  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  for  the  enactment  of 
welfare  reform,  one  of  the  objectives  of 
which  is  to  bring  the  family  together.  This 
child  development  program  appears  to  move 
in  precisely  the  c^posite  dlrectloii.  There  is 
a  respectable  scbocd  of  opinion  that  tltls  leg- 
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tsUtlon  would  lead  toward  altering  the  fam- 
ily relatloDsblp  . . . 

"All  otber  factors  being  equal,  good  public 
policy  requires  that  we  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  both  parental  authority  and  pft- 
rental  involvement  with  children — partlcu- 
larly  in  those  decisive  early  years  when  social 
attitudes  and  a  consdenoe  are  formed,  and 
religious  and  moral  principles  are  fiirst  in- 
culcated .  . . 

"For  the  federal  government  to  plunge 
head-long  financially  into  supporting  child 
development  would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
side  of  communal  approaches  to  child  rear- 
ing over  against  the  family-centered  ap- 
proach." 

We  do  not  find  in  this  one  word  that  dis- 
tlngulahea  the  day  care  program  Mr.  Ntxoa 
vetoed  from  the  day  care  program  he  is  sup- 
p>orting.  His  specifics  apply  to  all  child  care 
fadUtles  and  it  is  loglcaUy  impossible  to 
square  his  aasertion  that  we  need  to  enhance 
parental  Involvement  with  children  with  his 
program  to  compel  welfare  mothers  to  put 
their  eblldien  in  day  care  centers.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  tlie  programs 
becauae  drawing  such  dlEtinctlons  is  difficult. 

That  is  what  convinces  ua  that  this  veto 
measage  is  the  boiie  he  has  decided  to  throw 
to  the  right  wing  of  his  party.  If  It  were  not, 
Mr.  Nixon  oould  have  vetoed  this  biU  on  the 
other  specific  objections  he  set  out — It  would, 
for  instance,  create  major  administrative 
problcsna— and  Congreea  could  have  met 
them.  But  as  It  Is,  the  President  chose  to  kill 
the  whole  idea  by  spelling  out  his  veto  in 
language  that  comes  straight  from  the  ma- 
terial circulated  against  this  blU  by  the  far 
right,  language  that  distorts  what  the  bill 
was  all  about  and  what  It  woxUd  have  done. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11, 1971] 

ABANOONZD    COMMmOKT 

President  Nixon  explained  his  veto  of  the 
child  development  program  by  calling  the 
plan  too  costly,  administratively  unworkable, 
professionally  ill-prepared  and  designed  to 
undermine  the  American  family.  The  sweep- 
ing nature  of  this  attack  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  concept  of  child  care  and  de- 
veli^ment  enjoys  broad  popular  sui^xirt 
across  moet  of  the  traditional  divisions  of 
politics,  class,  economics  and  race. 

The  arguments  put  forth  in  the  veto  nves- 
sage  are  not  convincing.  Initial  costs  would 
not  have  been  high.  By  limiting  free  services 
to  the  welfare  level  of  poverty.  Congress  had 
aliMUly  vaspoQded  to  the  Administration's 
budgetary  objections.  Contributory  fees 
could  have  readily  been  revised  later,  when 
operations  would  have  provided  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  of  voluntary  participation. 

The  President's  vague  reference  to  an  un- 
workable bureaucracy  reflects  the  Admin- 
istration's apparent  preference  for  control 
and  management  by  the  states,  hardly  the 
best  administrative  level  for  action  that 
must  be  geared  to  local  communities  and 
nelghbochoodSw  Participation  by  a  wide  va- 
riety of  public  and  non-profit  private  agen- 
cies was  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
plan. 

The  President's  charge  that  day  care  weak- 
ens the  family  ignores  the  realities  of  much 
of  modem  famUy  life.  Poor  and  working -clase 
families  normally  have  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren Improperly  supervised  or  entirtiy  tin- 
attended  for  much  of  the  day:  families  at 
virtually  all  other  income  levels  rely  heavily 
on  baby-sitters  and.  In  the  upper  brackets, 
a  variety  of  domestic  help. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  justified  in  his  concern  over 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel,  but  much  of 
the  bill's  flist-year  expenditure  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  necessary  training.  The  veto 
suggests  th*t  the  President's  concept  of  chUd 
care  Is  limited  to  welfare  cases  and  is  only 
custodial  at  that.  This  approach  reduces  tba 


chances  that  disadvantaged  cdilldren  will  be 
lifted  out  of  their  debilitating  environment 
at  an  early  age. 

In  his  message,  Mr.  Nixon  observed  that 
the  proposal  "points  far  beyond  what  the 
Administration  envisioned"  when  it  made  its 
earlier  commitment  of  providing  healthful 
and  stimulating  development  for  all  Ameri- 
can children  during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  progrswn,  his 
veto  has  reduced  that  supposed  commitment 
to  mere  political  rhetoric. 

EJCTENSION     or     ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNrTT     ACT: 
ONE    MORE    TIME 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
speak  briefly  about  the  bill  (S.  3010) 
to  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  for  another  2  years,  which,  I  have 
joined  in  introducing  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nklson),  the  chairmEin  of  the  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  ranking 
minority  meanber  of  the  full  Labor  and 
PvOdUc  Welfare  Committee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNBALE) ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Children  and  Youth. 

As  my  fellow  sponsors  have  indicated, 
the  bill  contains  the  same  provisions  as 
S.  2007,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  December  9,  1971.  I  regret 
very  much  that  we  could  not  muster  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  override  the 
veto  when  that  motion  was  before  the 
Senate  this  past  Friday,  December  10.  I 
will  not,  at  this  point,  reiterate  the  con- 
cerns I  expressed  during  debate,  except 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  yesterday,  which,  I 
believe,  placed  the  President's  veto  in 
proper  perspective. 

The  bill  we  join  in  introducing  today 
contains  provisions  identical  to  those  in 
section  17  of  the  vetoed  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I 
remain  fully  committed  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  a  nonprofit  independent, 
nonpartisan  corporation  as  the  solution 
to  ensuring  continued  integrity  for  legal 
services  programs.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
princif^es  embodied  in  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  title,  as  to- 
day reintroduced,  will  be  able  to  prevail 
in  the  final  disposition  of  this  matter. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  introduced 
today,  howevo-,  does  not  contain  the 
other  major  provision  in  S.  2007  as  it  was 
vetoed:  sectioQ  13.  which  added  a  new 
child  development  title.  Tnslirari,  tlie  bill 
we  introduce  would  expand  the  present 
Headstart  program  in  three  ways:  first, 
by  authorikns  the  appropriation  <rf  $1 
biUioQ  in  fiscal  year  1873;  secpod,  by 
writing  into  the  provision  presently  gov- 
erning Headstart  the  provisions  oon- 
tained  in  section  516(a)  (8)  in  the  vetoed 
Child  Development  title,  s^ieclfying  that 
free  services  are  to  be  provided  to  chil- 
dren from  families  earning  $4,320  and 
that  participation  by  children  of  familiefi 
earning  between  $4^20  and  $6,960  would 
be  governed  by  a  specific  fee  schedule 
which  would  psinlt  partlcipatian  in 
these  programs  by  near-poor  and  lower 
income  families:  and  third,  by  providing 
tliat  Headstart  grantees  establish  a  proj- 
ect policy  oonunittee.  oompoeed  at  least 


one-half  of  the  parents  of  participating 
children  elected  by  parents  of  all  ^gible 
children  in  the  particular  community 
with  the  function  of  apixxiving  basic  poli- 
cies and  decisions  with  respect  to  that 
program,  alone  Identical  lines  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  516(a)  (5)  ol  the  vetoed 
Child  Development  title,  which  itself  was 
modeled  on  HEW  OfBoe  of  Child  Devel- 
opment Parent  Particuiation  guidelines. 
Although  I  have  participated  actively 
in  Uie  development  of  this  proposal  to 
expand  the  present  Headstart  program 
and  believe  that  it  is  a  viable,  although 
limited,  alternative  at  this  point  given  the 
President's  unjustified  veto,  I  am  not 
committed  to  this  particular  approach 
as  necessarily  the  most  advantageous  one. 
I  remain  fully  committed  to  the  goal  of 
achieving  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment legislation  and  bdieve  that  we  must 
in  the  weeks  ahead  develop  an  imme- 
diate legislative  approach  which  will  be 
most  elTective  in  achieving  this  goal. 

In  working  toward  that  end,  I  will,  of 
course,  counsel  with  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx),  the  principal 
author  of  the  original  child  development 
provisions,  and  expect  to  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  his  views.  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue his  most  effective  eflcrts  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  the  very  complex 
political  situation  which  the  President's 
veto  has  created.  I  know  he  will  seek  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  legislation  after 
consultation  with  all  interested  parties 
and  will  be  openmlnded  and  generous 
in  his  deliberations  consistent  with  the 
basic  principles  embodied  In  the  pro- 
visions of  the  child  developinent  title 
contained  in  S.  2007. 

Senator  Mondalz  Is  necessarily  absent 
today,  but  he  has  asked  me  to  submit 
for  the  record  a  statement  he  would  have 
made  had  he  been  able  to  be  present.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Mondauc's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remains. 
TTie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  kx* 
lorK'ard  to  working  with  Senator  Mon- 
DAI.K,  as  well  as  with  Senators  Nelsoh 
and  Javits,  to  move  the  bill  through  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  and  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  a  vote  within  the  first 
several  weeks  of  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Cmgress. 

Btatxmeitt  aw  SxiTATcm  Waltbi  p.  Mowbalz 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
the  dlstlnglshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson) ,  the  dlstlngulabed  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  the  dlstUigulshed 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  In 
cosponsorlng  the  blU  to  extend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purpooes. 

I  am  partlc\ilarly  pleased  to  support  the 
provisions  in  this  bUl  designed  to  strengthen 
and  improve  0£SO  prc^rams  Including  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  emergency  food  and 
medical  services,  community  action  pro- 
grams, alcoholic  and  drug  treatment,  family 
planning,  older  worker  programs,  migrant  as- 
sistance and  community  economic  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  S.  IMS,  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  I  am  also 
very  proud  and  dsUghted  to  support  the 
much  seeded  provisions  Ui  this  bill  daalgBed 
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to  create  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion— In  order  to  insulate  this  terribly  im- 
portant progranx  from  political   pressure. 

With  respect  to  child  development,  this  bill 
contains  provisions  designed  to  improve  smd 
expand  Project  Head  Start.  While  I  strongly 
support  the  exceUent  Head  Start  program, 
as  the  ^>onsor  of  S.  1513,  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act  of  1071,  I  am  uncer- 
tain, at  this  p>oint  about  what  other,  if  any, 
child  devel<^ment  provisions  this  bl'l  should 
contain. 

Thus,  in  cosponsorlng  the  biU,  I  want  to 
reserve  the  opportunity  to  explore  more 
deeply  during  the  recess  other  options  for 
child  development  initiatives  or  Head  Start 
improvements  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  P»resident,  as  the 
ranking  minority  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  Senator  Nelson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  to  extend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

We  have  moved  quickly  so  that  the 
essential  poverty  programs — ^wliich  have 
already  suffered  so  much — may  receive  a 
new  authorization  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  so  that  the  poor,  those  who 
work  at  OEO,  In  community  action  agen- 
cies and  otherwise  in  the  program,  may 
receive  a  new  assurance  that  we  do  not 
feel  the  Congress  has  given  up  in  the 
face  of  the  veto. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  identical 
to  the  ctHiference  bill  in  resi)ect  to  the 
basic  authorizations  for  the  OEO;  the 
estahUshment  of  a  nonproflt  corporation 
for  legal  services:  and  a  new  title  for 
community  eooncHnic  development;  and 
all  other  items  except  child  develop- 
ment. 

It  does  not  contain  the  child  develop- 
ment title  to  which  the  President  par- 
ticularly objected.  Instead,  it  would  ad- 
vance our  child  development  efforts 
imder  existing  law  by: 

Providing  for  an  authorization  of 
$1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  1973  for  Head- 
start  and  Follow-Through  programs. 
The  child  development  title  of  Uie  vetoed 
bill  would  have  authorized  $2,000,000,000 
for  that  year.  For  this  fiscal  year  1972  a 
total  of  $435,377,000  already  has  been 
appropriated  for  these  purposes,  consist- 
ing of  $376,317,000  for  Headstart  and 
$60,060,000  for  Follow-Through. 

Requiring  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a  fee 
schedule  under  the  existing  Headstait 
program  through  which  a  family  of  four 
with  $4,320  income  would  receive  free 
services,  and  nominal  fees  would  be 
charged  between  that  level  and'  $6,960, 
the  so-called  BUS  standard.  This  pro- 
vision Is  important  to  help  the  child  In 
Headstart  and  follows  exactly  that  con- 
tained in  the  conference  bill  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  administration  objectives: 

Requiring  each  Headstart  project  to 
establish  a  project  p<^cy  committee,  at 
least  half  of  the  members  of  which  shall 
be  elected  by  parents  ot  eligible  chOdien; 
this  provision  follows  that  contained  In 
the  child  development  title. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  as  a  principal  sponsor,  with  Senator 
MoHSALs.  of  the  child  development  title 
of  the  vetoed  taiU.  I  in  no  way  to  intend 
to  abandon  it.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Ijtbor  and  PubUc  Welfare  to  proceed 


with  comprehensive  child  development 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment and  I  do  not  preclude  it  being 
added  to  this  legislation — if  the  parties 
can  be  brought  together.  However,  I 
stress  again  our  primary  objective  of 
providing  for  the  continuation  of  exist- 
ing programs  and  for  the  improvement 
of  wliat  can  be  improved.  As  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee  I 
hope  vei-y  much  that  the  administration 
will  work  with  us  so  that  a  bill  meaning- 
ful to  the  poor  may  be  quickly  signed 
into  law. 


Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  pn^Kised  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2657)  amending  title  18, 
United  States  C^xle.  to  define  and  limit 
the  exclusionary  rule  for  PRderal  crimi- 
nal proceedings. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss> ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
'roYA),  and  the  Senator  fi'om  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  8.  2465,  to  establish  the  Everglades- 
Blg  Cypress  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  State  of  Florida. 

S.  2539 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griitin,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey 
and  Mr.  Monbale)  ,  the  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senators  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  and  Mr.  Haktke),  the  Senators 
from  minoLs  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  and  the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2539,  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Isle  Royale  National  Park 
in  Michigan  as  wilderness. 

S.    ST3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htjches,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosixinsor  of  S. 
2738.  a  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  equal- 
ity of  treatment  for  military  personnel  in 
the  application  of  dependency  criteria. 
s.  asss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleion), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Ma'thias)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2825,  establishing  a  government  adminis- 
tered Life  insurance  policy  to  all  Viet- 
nam era  veterans. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CON(XrRRENT  RESOLUTION 

Sexate  Cotfcumaxirr  RssOLcnoif  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  coeptmaor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  49,  calling  for  the 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 


LIMITATION  OP  EXCLUSIONARY 
RULE  IN  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL 
PROCEEDINGS— CRIMINAL 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  STRATE- 
GIC STORABLE  AGRICTULTURAL 
COMMODmES   ACT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  scheduled  a  meeting  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  for  tomorrov  morning  at  9:30  a jn. 
in  room  324  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
to  consider  HM.  1163,  the  Strategic 
Storable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  De- 
cember 8.  Hearings  on  similar  Senate 
bills  wei-e  held  by  my  subcommittee  on 
November  10,  and  I  am  anxious  to  report 
a  bill  out  for  consideration  by  the  full 
committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AmmlCXNT  NO.  790 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 


SOVIET  VERSUS  UNITED  STATES 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  with  the  so- 
ber judgment  and  balance  that  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  him,  In  a  recent 
press  conference  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  questions  involving  Soviet  versus 
United  States  strength  in  strategic  and 
conventional  weaponry. 

Because  his  remarks  were  made  at  a 
time  when  most  of  us  were  preoccupied 
with  legislative  matters,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  his  October  21 
press  conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SoviiT  Veksus  UNrrxD  States  Sthxncth 

Q.  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  change  in  the  situation,  how  do  you 
reconcile  what  appears  to  many  people  In 
this  country  to  be  a  major  buUdup  In  arms 
on  their  side  during  these  negotiations? 

A.  I  really  think  that  gets  back  to  what  I 
Intimated  earlier  that  there  are  doves  and 
hawks  so  to  speak  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  I 
think  some  of  the  people  are  essentially  mov- 
ing ahead  with  programs  that  were  underway. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  often  overlook  is 
that  you  don't  go  out  and  start  tomorrow 
on  a  new  program  if  you  are  going  to  replace 
some  of  your  older  BolssUee  with  some  imw 
ones;  several  years  ctf  work  that  goes  ahead. 
We  eometlmea  misinterpret  these  moves  as 
being  things  that  were  done  on  a  short-term 
basis  and  they're  generally  not  a  short-term 
basis.  I  think  theae  things  are  primarily 
evidences  that  they're  coatinolxig  with  things 
they  had  planned.  The  Soviet  submarine 
buildup  is  a  good  example  of  that;  you  don't 
decide  you  are  going  to  buUd  twice  as  many 
submarlnee  and  start  working  on  them 
months  from  now;  you've  got  to  do  the  plan- 
ning. They  have  long  lead  time  problems  the 
same  as  we  do.  There's  no  question  that  they 
have  a  very  substantial  buUdup  underway 
In  the  strategic  arms  area  and  our  position 
has  to  be  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  agree 
on  a  limitation  to  this  buildup,  we  wUl  have 
to  do  some  things  here  In  the  n.S.,  but  I 
dont  see  that  we  have  reason  to  do  anytthlng 
today;  we  have  a  number  of  programs  under- 
way. We  don't  want  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
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we  are  now  equipping  our  Polaris  fleet  with 
Poseidons;  weYe  Improrlng  oxir  Mlnutetnan 
capability;  we've  got  B-1  bomber  that's  in 
defelopment:  we've  got  an  ULMS  program 
which  we  have  Just  looked  at  and  moved 
ahead  on  and  which  will  provide  us  with 
the  capability  of  strengthening  our  Polaris 
Poseidon  fleet  in  a  shorter  time  period  if 
that's  necessary  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
us  to  leplaoe  It  or  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
for  the  decade  of  the  '60s.  so.  that  In  a  sense, 
we're  not  sitting  stlU  either. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  prepared  in  what  we 
do  for  whatever  the  outcome  in  SALT  Is.  I 
personally  am  very  hopeful  and  I  believe  it's 
important  for  xis  to  come  to  some  agreement 
here.  We  have  to  have  an  agreement  which 
will  be  acceptable  in  terms  of  our  security 
and  the  security  of  our  allies,  and  at  the  same 
time  if  for  some  reason  we  are  not  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  we  have  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  ahead  in  whatever  way  is  appro- 
priate. I  really  think  this  in  terms  of  what 
I've  said  is  the  overall  situation  here  that  we 
are  moving  into  a  period  in  which  we  can 
at  some  point  get  this  problem  under  con- 
trol and  I  think  we  are  approaching  it  in  a 
very  realistic  and  objective  way.  I've  been 
very  close  to  this  from  the  beginning  and  I 
take  some  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  the 
situation  is  greatly  Improved  today  from 
the  way  in  which  we  saw  it  In  the  Spring  of 
1969. 

Q.  Are  we  really  that  close  to  losing  our 
strategic  superiority  to  the  Russians? 

A.  When  you  are  talking  about  strategic 
superiority  this  is  a  complex  question.  We 
had  strategic  superiority  at  the  beginning  of 
the  early  '60s.  in  the  sense  that  we  had  a 
substantial  larger  number  of  weapons  and 
of  sufDciently  larger  number  that  an  out- 
come of  a  nuclear  exchange  ntlght  have  been 
reasonably  livable:  it  wouldn't  have  been  very 
good  for  the  world  but  it  would  have  been 
livable.  I  think  were  in  a  situation  today 
that  almost  emy  conceivable  nuclear  exchange 
is  going  to  be  almost  unllvable  for  ix)th  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  So,  when  you  talk 
about  superiority  in  terms  of  nuclear  war, 
the  question  of  whether  you  have  a  few  more 
or  a  few  less  is  not  really  the  issue. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  have  ade- 
quate niunber  of  weapons  that  a  nuclear  war 
is  unthinkable  today,  particularly  in  terms 
of  what  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago;  it  was  un- 
thinkable then  but  it's  Just  completely  im- 
tblnkable  today. 

Now,  that,  of  course,  says  that  In  a  sense 
there  probably  Isnt  any  such  thing  as  a  nu- 
clear superiority  in  terms  of  any  ability  to 
use  them.  There  are  some  things  however 
that  you'd  have  to  keep  in  mind  here.  The 
first  place,  the  fact  that  we  both  have  a  very 
high-level  nuclear  capability  and  hopefully 
both  have  enough  sense  to  know  that  it  isnt 
any  possible  exchange  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, this  then  puts  the  military  situ- 
ation in  terms  that  we  have  a  great  deal  more 
need  to  loc*  after  our  general  purpose  force 
capability;  that  confrontations  on  that  plane 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  the  problem  than 
a  nuclear  exchange.  So,  this  situation  doe« 
make  a  change  in  terms  of  what  we  have  to 
think  about  in  our  military  planning. 

There's  another  aspect  and  that's  simply 
the  psychological  aspect  in  terms  of  owe  abiU 
Ity  and  the  Rviasians'  ability  to  influeno* 
negotiations  vis-a-vis  each  other  and  as  a 
third  party.  If  the  Russians  can  go  around 
and  brag  that  they  have  60%  more  missiles 
than  we  have,  their  missiles  are  bigger,  and 
they  have  60%  more  submarines  than  we 
have,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  a  dis- 
aster in  terms  of  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear 
war,  It  can  make  them  look  physically 
stronger  and  more  impressive  that  they  can 
increase  their  influence  in  many  ways.  I 
think  that  their  naval  buildup  la  very  much 
directed  at  that  concept;  I  dont  think  they 
see  that  they,  certainly  not  in  short  term, 
are  not  going  to  build  up  a  naval  capability 


In  terms  of  the  likelihood  of  a  confrontation 
with  us  in  the  real  sense,  but  it  certainly 
gives  them  the  ability  to  show  '-.he  flag 
around  the  world  and  result  in  Influence 
they  have  in  their  negotiations.  I  think  really 
we've  got  to  keep  in  mind  that  may  be  the 
more  important  aspect  of  these  things  that's 
going  on. 

Q.  A  number  of  people  have  rediscovered 
the  Soviet  bomber  this  year.  Could  you  give 
us  your  personal  assessment  of  whether  this 
plane  is  in  production  and  two.  whether 
you  exp>ect  the  Soviets  to  produce  any  more 
than  it  takes  to  malce  it  (unintel.)  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  any 
very  useful  assessment  on  those  specifics. 
This  plane  does  give  the  Soviets  the  abUlty 
to  expand  their  bomber  force  if  they  vrish 
to  do  so.  I  don't  think  we  see  evidence  of  a 
big  program  in  that  direction:  I  think  it's 
too  early  to  know  what  the  intent  is.  I 
dont  think  we  have  enough  information  to 
assess  that.  Whether  they  will  want  to  sup- 
plement their  nuclear  forces  with  a  bomber, 
I  think  gets  back  in  part  to  this  matter 
we  were  talking  about  earlier.  I  don't  think 
there  are  any  great  need  for  them  to  do 
so;  they  have  a  very  good  land-base  missile 
force  and  they  are  building  up  as  you  know 
a  very  substantial  submarine  missile  force. 
I  think  it's  Just  a  question  of  prestige  if  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way.  They  may  want  to 
have  a  bomber  force,  too,  so  they  can  look 
as  though  they're  at  least  our  equal  in  every 
aspect.  It's  too  early  to  assess  that  question. 
One  of  the  troubles  I'm  sure  you  all  rec- 
ognize we  have  Is  we  are  worrying  about 
certain  things  that  happen  but  nobody  yet 
figured  out  how  to  assess  the  intent,  and 
as  you  look  back  over  the  years  people 
thought  the  Soviets  were  going  to  build  up 
to  a  land-base  missile  level  about  ours  and 
level  off;  that  was  the  general  theory,  but 
there  was  no  way  in  the  world  to  know 
what  they  were  going  to  do.  It  turned  out 
that  wasn't  what  they  did.  So  it's  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  project  these  things  out  in 
the  future. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  plane 
is  gone  beyond  the  development  phase  and 
is  actually  in  production? 

A.  I  Just  can't  give  you  any  very  sub- 
stantive answer  to  that  point  at  this  time. 
It  looks  as  though  they  may  be  starting 
some  production  but  I  wouldn't  assess  this 
as  anything  that  would  b«  indicative  of 
whether  they  are  going  to  build  up  a  big 
force  or  not.  I  think  well  get  some  better 
indications  of  this  during  the  next  few 
months,  during  the  next  year.  I  don't  see 
this  as  a  requirement  for  us  to  make  a  ma- 
jor change  at  this  time  in  our  planning  for 
our  U.S.  air  defense.  We  may  have  to  do 
that  in  the  future;  that's  about  all  you  can 
say  at  this  time. 

Q.  Just  a  moment  ago  you  said  there  was 
once  a  thought  that  the  Russians  would  level 
off  when  they  came  even  with  us  on  missiles 
and  this  moves  me  to  ask  you  if  you  aren't 
caught  with  a  misjudgment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  your  rather  sanguine  view  to  the 
prospects  for  i>eace.  I'd  like  to  aak  this  ques- 
tion: Have  you  decided  now  whether  the 
Russians  will  be  satisfied  with  parity  -and 
whether  they  have  any  concept  of  a  nuclear 
balance  as  remotely  similar  to  ours? 

A.  Yet  me  Just  make  a  comment  about 
your  point  first.  While  I  am  perhaps  opti- 
mistic, hopeful  in  terms  of  what  can  be  doD«. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  temis  of  our 
defense  planning,  we  are  trying  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  be  prepared  for  a  less  opti- 
mistic outcome  If  that  should  be  the  results. 
I  dont  want  anyone  to  think  that  we  are 
not  planning  to  be  protected  in  case  the  out- 
come is  not  as  optimistic  as  I  expressed  it 
here.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
(unintel)  the  security  of  the  country  if  we 
fall  back  off  the  present  plane  of  negotia- 
tions. What  was  the  other  one? 


Q.  I  Just  wonder  If  you  think  that  tha 
Soviets  look  at  the  nuclear  balance  the  way 
we  do  and  have  thought  they  did  or  whether 
parity  is  of  no  interest  to  them  whatsoever? 

A.  Two  things  I  would  like  to  say  about 
that.  I  believe  that  these  SALT  talks  have 
been  useful  in  giving  us  a  better  understand- 
ing of  how  they  look  at  the  nuclear  situation 
and  In  giving  them  a  better  understanding  of 
about  how  we  look  at  it,  and  I  think  there 
are  some  people  on  both  sides  that  look  at 
it  about  the  same  way.  Now,  I  get  back  again 
to  the  point  I  made  earlier  that  I'm  sure  the 
people  In  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  thinking  all  in  the  same  vein;  I 
think  you've  got  some  divergence  of  opinion 
within  each  government:  I  think  there  is  a 
very  good  chance  that  we  are  close  enough 
together  in  the  way  we  look  at  this  situation 
that  some  viable  agreement  is  possible.  If  we 
don't  have  confidence  and  were  looking  at 
this  thing  the  same  way,  then  it's  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  come  out  of  it  with  any 
good.  I  think  that  the  talks  themselves  have 
been  helpful  in  bringing  a  better  understand- 
ing by  both  sides  about  how  we're  thinking 
and  about  how  they  are  thinking. 

Q.  But  have  they  Influenced  either  side 
very  much  In  general  plans?  Are  they  going 
for  a  first  strike  capability  as  your  chief  sug- 
gested a  couple  years  ago? 

A.  Again,  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that 
we  can't  tell  what  their  Intent  is;  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  their  capability  and 
that's  why  we  have  placed  so  much  emphasis 
on  their  buildup  of  these  large  missiles.  I  can 
say  further  that  if  they  are  going  for  a  first 
strike  capability  I  think  we'll  know  it  fairly 
soon  and  they'll  not  be  Interested  in  contain- 
ing the  levels  they  are  talking  about. 

Q.  They'll  what? 

A.  If  they  continue  to  buildup  these  large 
missiles,  I  think  that  wlU  be  additional  evi- 
dence that  will  support  the  possibility;  they 
may  not  want  to  level  off;  they  may  be  con- 
cerned about  building  up  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility, but  they  don't  have  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  think  we've  said  many  times  when 
we  talk  about  this,  we're  talking  about  what's 
going  to  happ>en  several  years  from  now,  and 
we  have  to  watch  this  matter  very  carefully. 


ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  C.  OERSTEN- 
BERO.  CHAIRMAN,  GENERAL  MO- 
TORS CORP. 

Mr.  B-yRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
Richard  C.  Gerstenberg,  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  General  Motors  Corp., 
delivered  a  significant  address  on  De- 
cember 2  to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

He  discussed  the  role  of  profits  in  the 
economic  system  of  the  United  States — 
and  the  serious  lack  of  public  under- 
standing about  the  need  for  profits  in 
the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Gerstenberg  points  out  that  in  our 
economic  system — 

Business  is  conducted  at  the  risk  of  loss 
and  in  the  hope  of  profit.  Call  this  system 
free  enterprise,  the  competitive  system,  capi- 
talism, or  the  profit  system — whatever — It 
has  provided  our  people  with  a  quality  of 
life  unmatched  in  the  world  or  in  histoc7. 

Mr.  Gerstenberg  makes  a  significant 
point  when  he  says : 

There  are  those  who  •  *  •  imply  there  is 
a  better  way.  But  they  never  seem  to  come  up 
with  a  workable  alternative. 

He  makes  another  significant  point  in 
this  statement: 

Now.  this  Is  Zkot  surprising,  because  other 
eootkomic  systMna  have  consistently  failed  to 
produce  the  standards  of  life  we  enjoy  in 
this  country. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Gerstenberg's  speech  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1971  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objectiixi,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Richabo  C.  GEBSXENSKBa,  Vice 
Chairman,  Oemeral  Motors  Coar.,  to  the 
Nationai.  Association  or  MANrTACTCRKas, 
New  Tork,  December  2,  1971 

Thank  you,  Mr  Raynes.  I  am  honored  to 
address  your  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

I  note  your  theme  this  year  is  "Progress 
Through  Understanding".  Profits — the  topic 
that  your  chairman.  Ed  Dywer,  has  suggested 
for  me — Is  entirely  appropriate.  I  dont  know 
any  subject  more  essential  to  progress,  or 
any  subject  more  In  need  of  understand- 
ing today. 

President  Nixon  spoke  of  profits  In  Sep- 
tember to  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  He 
said  that  to  discuss  profits  before  such  an 
audience  was  like  the  minister  talking  to 
the  choir — and  I  feel  the  same  way  today. 
Except  that,  in  talking  to  you,  I  hope  I  can 
talk  through  you,  to  a  larger  audience.  I  am 
going  to  ask  your  help  to  get  an  Important 
message  across  to  the  public.  I  am  talking  to 
the  choir,  aU  right — but  I  am  asking  the 
choir  to  sing  a  little  louder,  ao  that  the  whole 
congregation  may  better  hear  the  message, 
and  come  to  see  the  light. 

This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  serious  lack  of  public  understanding 
about  the  need  for  profits  in  the  American 
economy.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  this  lack  of  understanding, 
explore  some  of  the  causes,  some  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  suggest  what  all  of  us  might 
do  to  Improve  the  public's  understanding. 

The  evidence  Is  convincing  that  too  many 
Americans  are  not  as  aware  as  we  should  be 
of  the  major  trends  in  oTir  economy — or  how 
these  trends  affect  the  quality  of  our  indi- 
vidual lives. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  latest  survey  by 
Opinion  Research  Corporation,  released  Just 
last  week.  It  asked  a  representative  sample 
of  the  American  public  this  question,  "Just 
as  a  rough  guess,  what  per  cent  profit  on 
each  dollar  of  sales  do  you  think  the  average 
manufacturer  makes,  after  taxes." 

The  right  answer,  of  course,  is  about  4% 
cf  sales.  This  is  what  it  was  last  year,  and 
it  has  never  been  as  high  as  eci  since  1950. 
But  what  answer  did  the  American  public 
give?  The  median  public  eaUmate  of  a  manu- 
facturer's after-tax  profit  was  28%.  The 
public  erred  by  a  factor  of  seven.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  before,  but  this  was  the 
highest  profit  estimate  received  over  the 
past  26  years. 

ConsldM'  this:  at  a  time  when  profit  mar- 
gins are  close  to  the  lowest  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  American  public's  estimate  of 
profit  la  at  Ito  highest. 

This  fallacy  about  proflt  Is  not  limited  to 
one  segment  of  our  population,  llie  miscon- 
ception exists  among  every  group  surveyed: 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  whites  and 
blacks,  manual  workers  and  farmers.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  Americans  with  high 
incomes  and  those  with  low.  those  with  some 
college  education  and  those  with  none,  those 
who  own  stock  and  those  who  don't.  All 
guessed  wrong,  and  all  by  a  very  wide  mar- 
gin. This  is  very  disturbing  to  me. 

But  equally  disturbing  la  the  finding  that 
one  of  every  three  adult  Amwlcans  thinks 
the  Federal  government  should  limit  the  size 
of  company  profits.  This  is  Opinion  He- 
search's  highest  measurement  of  public  sup- 
port for  profit  controls  since  1048.  That  ao 
many  would  limit  i»roflt  at  this  time — when 
our  nation  has  never  needed  proflt  man — vin- 
dicates how  seriously  uninformed  the  public 
Is,  not  only  about  the  size  of  proflts,  but 
••Jout  the  decisive  role  at  proflt  in  the  work- 
ing ot  our  eeonomlc  aystam. 


You  and  I  know  that  profits  are  to  free 
enterprise  what  oats  are  to  the  racehorse — 
essential  both  as  a  reward  and  as  a  fuel  for 
continued  competition.  Without  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profit,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  invest.  Without  profit,  there  would  be  a 
crippling  lack  of  resources  to  apply  either  to 
expand  business  or  to  improve  American  life. 
Without  profit,  or  the  prospect  of  proflt,  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  we  know  it  would 
simply  cease  to  exist. 

What  you  and  I  know  as  profit  goes  by 
many  names: 

Proflt  means  growth  for  our  nation  and  its 
people  as  a  greater  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices lifts  our  standards  of  living. 

F'rofit  means  good  wages  and  attractive 
benefit  plans  for  the  employe. 

Profit  means  more  sales  for  supplier  busi- 
nesses, more  savings  to  the  banker,  and  more 
consumer  spending  to  local  shopkeepers. 

Proflt  means  contributions  to  schools  and 
hospitals  and  community  agencies.  Last  year. 
American  corporations  contributed  »900  mil- 
lion to  such  ftrivate  organizations. 

F'roflt  means  taxes  to  every  city,  state,  and 
national  government.  Van  than  half  of  aU 
corporate  profits  are  paid  in  taxes. 

Profit  means  dividends  to  shareholders 

to  the  31  mUllon  Americans  who  own  stock, 
and  to  the  tens  of  millions  more  who  indi- 
rectly own  an  equity  Interest  in  pension 
plans,  mutual  funds,  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

And  to  our  country,  profit  is  the  key  to 
fulfillment  of  all  our  nationai  aspirations. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  set  for  ourselves  an 
ambiUous  social  agenda.  We  want  to  achieve 
standards  of  puliilc  education,  health,  and 
welfare  unknown  to  history.  We  want  to  abol- 
ish poverty.  We  want  to  rebuild  our  cities. 
We  want  to  restore  and  preserve  the  beauty 
of  our  land,  our  waters,  and  our  skies.  We 
want  to  give  every  American — of  whatever 
color,  religion,  or  background — an  equal  op- 
portunity to  fulflU  aU  his  capabUities. 

These  historic  and  formidable  tasks  will 
require  unprecedented  resources.  The  hard 
fact  is  that  these  resources  wlU  simply  not 
be  avaUable — not  unless  our  economy  con- 
tinues to  generate  profit.  Not  one  of  these 
grand  goals,  not  one,  can  be  accomplished 
unless  our  economy  U  pro^erous.  because 
the  growth  of  our  nation  dq>ends  on  proflts. 
Let's  look  at  the  chaUenge  of  attaining 
full  employment.  Between  now  and  1980 
our  civilian  labor  force  will  grow  20%— from 
about  84  miUion  to  about  100  milUon.  To 
provide  Jobs  for  these  millions  of  new  work- 
ers, we  will  have  to  substantially  increase  the 
•80  billion  we  now  spend  every  year  for  new 
plant  and  equipment — for  the  faculties  and 
tools  workers  need  to  work. 

Or  let's  look  at  our  naUonal  commitment 
to  restore  and  maintain  our  envlroimient. 
We  must  repair  the  damage  of  the  past  and 
we  must  minimize  damage  in  the  future. 
This  also  WlU  require  enormous  resources. 
The  Council  on  Snvtronmental  QuaUty  has 
put  the  coat  of  abating  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  disposing  of  solid  wastes  at  «105 
bilUon— about  »17  blUlon  a  year— in  the  six 
years  1970  to  1976. 

Let  us  be  clear.  Tbeae  estimates,  as  large 
as  they  are,  are  not  "pie  in  the  sky",  any 
more  than  they  are  firm  forecasts.  They  are 
however.  iniUcators  of  the  kind  of  money 

we  must  spend  to  do  what  we  shoiild to  do 

what  we  must  if  the  growth  of  America  Is 
to  match  the  aspirations  of  its  people. 

These  endeavors  leave  no  room  for  any 
anu-growth  philosophy.  On  the  cositrary, 
their  achievement  wlU  demand  aU  the 
growth,  all  the  entrepreneurahip,  all  the  risk- 
taking  we  can  muster.  Their  achievement  will 
require  proflt — proflt  to  plow  back  into  busi- 
ness so  it  can  grow,  proflt  to  reward  current 
investors,  and  proflt  to  attract  new  risk- 
takers. 

Only  the  profitable  business  can  help  ac- 
complish our  national  goals.  To  choose  an  ex- 


an^le  from  my  own  experience,  this  year 
alone  General  Motors  is  spending  better  than 
$214  million  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
take  the  automobila  out  of  the  air  pollution 
problem,  and  to  eliminate  pollution  from  our 
factories.  These  and  similar  efforts  by  other 
American  businesses  involve  very  significant 
expenditures.  In  addition,  we  havt:  exten&ive 
training  programj  to  qiuOlfy  new  employees, 
and  to  hasten  the  upward  progresa  of  disad- 
vantageo  employees.  Like  other  American 
corporations,  we  are  aaaisllng  low-cost  urtian 
housing,  providing  help  to  minority  businebs. 
and  adding  sutxstantlally  to  our  deposits  in 
minority-owned  banks.  The  ptolnt  I  empha- 
size is  that  such  contributions  by  business  to 
a  better  society  are  possible  only  because  the 
individual  businesses  are  earning  proflts. 

Our  system  is  not  only  a  proflt  system — 
it  is  a  profit-and-loss  system.  Every  day  busi- 
nesses fail.  Each  failure  eliminates  a  poten- 
tial contributor  to  our  nation's  growth  and 
to  Its  ability  to  fulfUl  the  aspirations  of  our 
people.  The  company  that  falls  hires  no  new 
employees,  develops  no  new  products,  pays 
no  dividends  or  taxes,  trains  no  minority 
Americans,  makes  no  donations  to  private 
education,  and  contributes  nothing  to  Its 
conununity. 

Proflts  are  so  fundamental  to  our  way  of 
life  that  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  neces- 
sity can  be  questioned.  Yet  the  need  for  proflt 
ta  being  questioned  and,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
its  importance  Is  far  too  little  understood. 
The  public's  lack  of  understanding  about 
proflt  is  being  exploited  today  by  those  whose 
support  of  the  President's  economic  program 
Is,  at  best,  reluctant.  The  traditional  critics 
of  profit  were  among  the  first  to  criticize 
the  program.  They  were  quick  to  label  It  a 
bonanza  for  business  and  a  windfall  for  cor- 
porations. They  were  quick  to  urge  controls 
on  proflts  or  at  least  a  tax  on  excess  proflts. 
There  was  headline  talk  of  "skyrocketing 
proflts"  and  profit  Increases  "going  into  the 
coffers  of  corporations." 

Fortunately,  President  Nixon  and  his  asso- 
ciates know  the  importance  of  profits.  The 
President  told  the  nation  "Let  us  recognize 
an  unn/wallable  fact  of  econocnic  life.  All 
Americans  will  benefit  from  more  profits. 
More  profits  fuel  the  expansion  that  gen- 
erates more  Jobs.  Blare  profits  mean  more 
investments,  which  will  make  our  goods  more 
cotnpetitive  in  America  and  In  the  world. 
And  more  profits  mean  there  will  be  more 
tax  revenues  to  pay  for  the  programs  that 
help  people  in  need.  That  Is  why  higher 
profits  in  the  American  economy  would  be 
good  for  every  person  in  America." 

Now  I  couldn't  agree  more  with  the  Presi- 
dent. And  I  am  sure  you  agree  as  well.  With- 
out a  healthy  economy  that  generates  profit, 
all  the  talk  of  national  goals  to  only  empty 
rhetoric. 

For  a  single  business,  or  for  our  entire 
eoonomy  to  remain  healthy,  it  must  have  the 
means  to  finance  Its  planned  growth,  and 
also  to  meet  unforeseen  financial  emergen- 
cies compounded  by  infiation. 

There  is  that  Item  in  the  financial  state- 
ment also  called  "retained  tor  use  In  the 
business."  This  is  what  remains  of  income 
after  taxes,  dividends,  and  other  obligations 
are  discharged.  Throughout  buslnev  gen- 
erally, it  amounts  about  half  ot  what  la 
earned  for  the  stockholders,  and  represeots 
what  they  are  willing  to  re-invest  for  future 
growth.  It  might  be  likened  to  the  homely 
old  saying,  "Putting  some  money  behind  the 
clock."  Business  has  been  borrowing  at  an 
lncre«slng  rate  in  order  to  flnanoe  fntore 
growth.  Here  again,  the  prospect  of  profit  is 
essential  to  attract  debt  capltaL  To  get  right 
down  to  cases,  today's  proflt — or  at  least 
some  part  ot  it — Is  frequently  required  to 
pay  tomorrow's  ooat — Um  unavotdaide  oast — 
of  buUdlng  a  batter  bustnaas  and  a  battar 
America. 
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The  need  to  repeat  these  simple  basic  prop- 
oelUons  about  profit  baa  never  been  aa  ar- 
gent as  today,  when  proflta  are  so  low  and 
public  mUunderstandlng  is  so  gr«at. 

TboM  opposed  to  proflta  maintain  they 
are  now  cloae  to  all-time  records,  and  cite 
aggregate  figures.  These  aggregate  doUar  fig- 
ures, of  course,  are  high,  like  all  aggregate 
dollars  today,  enlarged  as  they  are  by  infla- 
tion and  reflecting  aa  they  do  the  long-term 
growth  of  our  economy.  The  true  measures 
of  proflta,  however,  are  not  aggregates.  They 
are  the  relative  rates  of  profit:  the  percent- 
age of  profit  to  the  groea  national  product, 
the  percentage  of  profit  to  the  sales  dollar, 
and  the  rate  of  return  on  Investment,  'niese 
tell  the  snory  of  profit  the  public  must 
understand. 

Corporate  profits  last  year.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, amounted  to  $41  billion,  alter  taxes.  A 
large  amount,  true.  But  when  measured  In 
relative  terms,  corporate  profits  last  year  were 
low — Just  over  4%  of  GNP.  You  have  to  go 
aU  the  way  back  to  1038  to  find  a  Ume  when 
this  relationship  was  lower.  The  last  few 
months  have  seen  an  encouraging  upturn. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  cor- 
porate proflta  were  4.3%  of  GNP.  a  UtUe 
better  than  last  year. 

Manufacturing  proflta  as  a  percent  of  sales 
in  the  first  half  of  1971  were  4.2 '^,  which, 
again  except  for  1970.  is  as  low  as  in  any 
year  In  the  last  25.  In  terms  of  return  on 
stockholders'  equity,  the  record  Is  equally 
poor.  The  ratio  of  aftor-tax  profits  to  stock- 
holders' equity  hns  declined  from  13%  In 
1966  to  9.3%  In  1W70.  The  first  half  of  1971 
saw  only  a  slight  Improvement — to  9.7% .  Any 
decline  in  this  ratio  is  especially  disturbing 
because  stockholders'  equity  is  a  measure 
of  society's  risk  capital — the  driving  force  In 
the  economy. 

Last  year,  34  of  the  Fortune  500  top  com- 
panies lost  money.  Of  the  500  largest  indus- 
trial corporations  in  oiu-  country,  one  out  of 
every  15  was  tinable  to  add  a  dollar  to  its 
stockholders'  investment. 

Or  we  can  look  at  the  profit  story  another 
way:  between  1966  and  1970,  our  GNP  went 
up  42%,  wages  and  salaries  rose  51%,  but 
coriwrate  after-tax  profits  went  down  11.4%. 
The  general  profit  squeeze  throughout 
American  industry  in  the  last  few  years  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  Investors.  With  profits 
so  low.  it  is  not  surprising  that  stock  prices 
have  increased  very  little  since  1965.  Further- 
more, dividend  payments  have  averaged  less 
than  4%  of  market  value.  Many  investors, 
therefore,  would  have  reason  to  feel  they 
would  have  been  better  off  in  savings  and 
loan  aasodatlons,  where  they  would  have 
earned  6%  without  taking  all  the  equity 
risks  of  common  stock.  More  recently,  the 
high  rate  on  bonds  has  increased  their  at- 
traction aa  an  investment  alternative. 

The  American  public  must  understand 
that,  lir  our  economy  Is  to  recover,  it  must 
offer  greatly  Improved  prospects  for  profit. 
For  this  Is  the  basic  requirement  to  attract 
tbe  capital  that  finances  the  new  Jobs  and 
the  growth  we  need.  Only  when  our  people 
understand  that  the  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try depends  on  the  well-being  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  this  in  turn  rests  upon  industry's 
abUlty  to  generate  profits,  only  then  will  the 
importance  of  {Mofits  be  driven  home  to  the 
average  American. 

In  our  economic  system,  business  la  con- 
ducted at  the  risk  of  loss  and  in  the  hope 
of  profit.  Call  this  system  free  enterprise, 
the  competitive  system,  capitalism,  or  the 
proflt  system,  whatever — it  has  provided  our 
people  with  a  quality  of  life  unmatched  in 
the  world  or  in  history.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
have  Ita  critics.  There  are  those  who  ques- 
tion the  proflt  system  and  imply  that  there 
is  a  better  way.  But  they  never  seem  to  come 
up  with  a  workable  alternative.  Now  thla 
Is  not  surprising,  because  other  economic 
systems  have  oonalatently  failed  to  produce 
Btaodarda  of  life  we  enjoy  in  our  country. 


Those  who  advocate  change  in  our  system 
have  no  Interest  in  teaching  the  true  role 
of  profits.  Instead,  they  foster  and  promote 
public  misunderstanding,  not  only  about  the 
size  and  distribution  of  profits,  but  about 
our  society's  need  for  profits. 

Many  critics  picture  businessmen  as  ob- 
livious to  spiritual,  esthetic,  and  moral  val- 
ues. They  portray  businessmen  as  material- 
ists. Interested  only  In  acquiring  money  and 
power,  and  unconcerned  with  social  progress. 
Such  opinions  are  not  confined  to  radical 
Journals  or  the  underground  press.  Rather, 
sometimes  we  find  such  views  sincerely  held 
by  eminent  Americana.  We  see  them  printed 
and  aired  in  our  news  media,  published  in 
books,  and  duly  catalogued  In  our  libraries. 
Worst  of  all,  antl-buslness  criticism  today 
l3  taught  in  some  of  our  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

Here  the  consequences  are  the  most  om- 
inous. Many  of  this  generation  of  young 
Americans — the  brightest,  the  most  con- 
cerned, the  best  motivated  of  any  in  our 
history,  the  young  men  and  women  business 
so  sorely  needs — are  not  being  encouraged  to 
follow  careers  In  business.  Instead,  many  are 
turning  to  other  fields — sometimes  in  gov- 
ernment, perhaps  to  regulate  business,  be- 
lieving that  profit  Is  earned  at  the  expense 
of  society;  or  they  go  on  to  education"  per- 
haps to  teach  to  still  another  generation  the 
misconceptions  about  proflt  that  they  were 
taught. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  marked  lessening 
of  public  confidence  In  the  established  in- 
stitutions of  our  society,  business  among 
them.  A  recent  Harris  poll  showed  that  the 
number  of  Americans  who  expressed  confi- 
dence in  the  leaders  of  almost  every  Amer- 
ican institution  has  dropped  drastically  in 
only  the  last  five  years.  The  church,  govern- 
ment, the  press,  the  military,  education;  all 
have  loet  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

As  citizens,  we  have  reason  to  be  concerned 
at  this  loss  of  confidence  in  our  national  in- 
stitutions. And  aa  businessmen,  we  have  an 
even  more  direct  concern  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  public's  understanding  and  re- 
gard of  the  place  of  business  in  American 
life. 

We  must  drive  home  to  the  public  the  fact 
that  American  business  is  not  any  separate 
group.  The  well-being  of  our  economy  affects 
every  American.  We  all  have  a  common  stake 
and  a  personal  Interest  in  a  flourishing  and 
profl table  business  system.  More  than  ever 
t>efore,  American  business  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness. 

The  ownership  of  American  business  has 
never  been  more  widely  distributed.  The 
number  of  shareholders — now  31  million — 
has  increased  60%  since  1966.  Indirect  own- 
era,  those  who  participate  in  pension  pro- 
grams and  Investment  funds  or  hold  insur- 
ance policies,  now  probably  include  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people. 

Ownership  of  other  liquid  assets,  such  as 
bank  accounts  and  savings  bonds,  is  also 
broadly  based.  Over  three-quarters  of  Ameri- 
can families  have  bank  accounts.  In  addition, 
a  third  of  American  families  own  Series  E 
Savings  Bonds.  This  form  of  bond  ownership 
alone — moat  of  which  is  held  by  individuals 
not  normally  considered  investors — repre- 
sents a  claim  on  $54  billion  of  assets.  If  Is  no 
empty  slogan  that  we  all  have  a  stake,  and 
a  most  Important  stake,  in  American  busi- 
ness. Consequently  all  of  us,  every  American, 
should  be  concerned  about  the  ability  of 
American  business  to  continue  to  prosper. 

We  must  achieve  greater  understanding  of 
the  proflt  system,  and  soon,  before  public 
hostility  and  indifference  to  the  well-being 
of  business  lead  government  to  further  limit 
freedom  of  enterprise,  and  further  weaken 
the  ability  of  Amerlca.i  industry  to  compete 
in  the  marketplaces  of  the  world. 

We  in  this  room — each  of  us  and  all  of  us — 
have  a  direct  peraonal  responsibility  to  get 
this  story  across  to  the  American  people,  In 


their  homes,  on  their  Jobs,  and  more  impor- 
tantly. In  our  schools.  The  responsibility  to 
tell  thU  story  is  ours.  No  one  in  Amerloan 
society  better  understands  the  need  for  profit, 
and  the  Importance  of  proflt,  than  the 
American  businessman. 

We  must  demonstrate — especially  to  a  gen- 
eration that  has  never  known  a  Depression — 
that  profits  do  not  happen  automatically. 
They  have  to  be  worked  for.  They  have  to  be 
earned.  They  are  the  residual  that  is  deter- 
mined only  after  all  the  forces  of  consumer 
preference  and  competition  have  exerted 
themselves  in  the  marketplace.  Agalnat  this 
stern  discipline,  profits  are  really  earningh. 
with  all  the  effort,  dedication,  and  hard  work 
that  word  implies. 

As  we  tell  the  story  of  proflt — and  the 
direct  relationship  of  proflt  to  progress — we 
must  emphasize  the  vigor  and  strength  of 
our  economy.  This  year  it  will  add  the  equiv- 
alent of  some  $60  billion  In  real  terms  to  its 
output.  In  such  a  climate  of  growth,  even  our 
most  ambitious  national  goals  can  be  real- 
ized. We  can  reach  our  goals.  With  hard  work 
and  common  sense,  they  will  be  realized.  This 
should  be  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to 
our  people. 

We  must  stress  the  need  and  Importance 
of  proflu  as  we  give  our  full  support  to 
President  Nixon's  economic  program.  Busi- 
ness has  already  accepted  the  short-term 
restraints  and  sacriflces  so  essential  if  we  are 
to  gain  the  long-term  beneflts  which  the 
program  seeks.  We  mxist  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
today  to  strengthen  the  economy  for  the 
tasks  of  tomorrow. 

When  history  looks  back  on  this  period  of 
Americas  economic  life,  I  hope  that  it  will 
note  that  American  business  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  this  necessity  for  sacrifice  and  the 
first  to  give  unstlntingly  of  its  support  to 
the  President  and  to  his  efforts. 

The  theme  of  your  Conference  is  "Progress 
Through  Understanding."  Let  me  assure  you, 
there  is  no  surer  road  to  progress  than 
through  a  better  public  understanding  of 
proflt. 

We  all  want  to  generate  the  profits  and 
prosperity  necessary  to  meet  our  national 
goals. 

We  all  want  to  maintain  the  continued 
leadership  of  the  United  States. 

We  all  want  to  continue  to  move  this  great 
nation  forward. 

Now,  let  us  do  it. 


TRIAL  FOR  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ar- 
ticle VI  of  tlie  Genocide  Convention  says 
that  persons  accused  of  acts  of  genocide 
are  to  be  tried  in  the  country  where 
these  alleged  acts  occurred.  Some 
people  who  oppose  our  ratification  of 
this  treaty  do  so  because  they  believe 
article  VI  will  require  American  citizens 
to  be  tried  by  foreign  courts  without  any 
of  the  protections  of  our  Constitution. 
It  is  argued  that  the  United  States  will 
have  to  extradite  those  US.  citizens  ac- 
cused of  genocidal  acts  that  occurred  in 
other  countries. 

Desiring  to  make  clear  the  meaning 
of  article  VI,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  to  the  Senate 
the  foUowing  understanding. 

That  the  U.S.  Government  understands 
and  construes  article  VI  of  the  convention — • 
that  nothing  in  article  VI  shaU  affect  the 
right  of  any  State  to  bring  to  trial  before  iU 
own  tribunals  any  of  its  nationals  for  acta 
committed  outside  the  State. 

Many  nations  have  consistently  as- 
serted the  right  to  try  their  own  na- 
tionals for  acts  that  occurred  in  other 
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countries.  In  accepting  this  understand- 
ing, we  wUl  remove  any  doubt  that  we 
would  not  exercise  such  a  right  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  our  citizens  that  might  be 
charged  with  genocide. 

We  will  have  available  the  option  of 
trying  our  citizens  in  our  courts  for  acts 
that  allegedly  occurred  in  another  coun- 
try. At  his  trial  the  accused  will  be 
guaranteed  all  the  rights  of  our  Coxisti- 
tution.  One  such  right  which  will  be 
maintained  is  the  double  Jeopardy  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  imable  to  extradite  a 
person  to  be  tried  in  another  country  if 
they  have  already  been  tried  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  as  soon 
as  possible. 


SKI  U.S.A..  IT  IS  CHEAPER  AND 
MORE  STIMULATING 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
chaUenge  an  advertisement  published  re- 
cently In  a  nationally  distributed  maga- 
zine, trumpeting  the  theme,  "Ski  Europe, 
It's  Cheaper." 

My  great  State  of  Colorado  has  be- 
come the  mecca  of  ski  and  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts. The  slopes  of  Vail,  Aspen, 
Breckenridge,  and  others  are  the  most 
stimulating  in  the  world,  Europe  in- 
cluded. The  vistas  and  panoramas  of 
Colorado  rival  and  surpass  any  place  on 
earth — whether  the  coimtryside  is  locked 
in  the  majestic  winter  snow  or  exploding 
in  the  splendor  of  spring.  The  Idea  that 
one  would  have  to  cross  any  ocean  to 
enjoy  snow  sports  because  they  are 
cheaper  is  fallacious. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight.  Here  is 
just  one  example  I  asked  my  ofBce  to 
make  of  the  several  airlines  that  serve 
Colorado : 

The  ski  fares  that  United  Air  Lines 
introduced  this  year  from  the  east  coast 
to  Colorado  and  other  western  slopes  is 
a  better  price  package  than  skiing  Eu- 
rope. During  the  1970-71  ski  season,  it 
was  $42  cheaper  to  ski  Colorado  than  to 
ski  Europe — $202  against  $160.  This  year, 
at  least  until  February  1,  the  difference 
will  be  $77— $202  against  $125.  Even  after 
February  1.  the  difference  between  New 
York-Denver  against  New  York-Munich 
will  be  $55  in  favor  of  the  Colorado  skier. 

Despite  the  puffery  of  promoters,  the 
facts  are  clear  that  Colorado  Is  not  only 
the  best  ski  country;  it  Is  the  best  ski- 
travel  bargain.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  my  great  State  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  Winter  Olympics  of  1976, 
and  that,  in  itself,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  quality  of  the  skiing  there. 


MADNESS    FOR    SECRECY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  Mr.  WiUiam  O.  Florence  wrote  an 
article  entitled,  "A  Madness  for  Secrecy." 

This  is  one  of  tbe  most  significant  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject  that  I  have  seen.  It 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  serious  afflic- 
tions of  our  country. 

The  madness  for  secrecy  has  done  as 
much  as  anything  I  know  of  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  our  Government 


and  to  weaken  our  democratic  system. 
Without  candor  and  a  degree  of  honesty 
among  the  participants  a  democratic  sys- 
tem cannot  function. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Madness  for  Secrecy 
(By  William  G.  Florence) 

Every  day  they  sit  in  the  Pentagon,  thou- 
sands of  workers  with  rubber  stamps  marked 
"Confldentlal"  and  "Secret"  and  "Top 
Secret,"  and  they  stamp  this  paper  and  that, 
with  little  regard  for  what  they  are  doing.  It 
is  a  mass  exercise  in  wish-fulfillment,  a  giant 
attempt  to  keep  secret  what  is  already  public 
knowledge,  what  is  bound  to  become  widely 
known,  or  what  Is  so  trivial  that  It  cannot 
possibly  be  of  use  to  anyone. 

In  the  process,  the  buying  of  toilet  paper 
for  some  military  men  becomes  a  national 
secret.  Purchases  of  paper  clips  and  paint  and 
long  winter  underwear  can  turn  into  guarded 
statistics.  The  purpose  and  dimensions  of  a 
new  aircraft,  long  trumpeted  in  congressional 
hearings,  remain,  to  tbe  Pentagon's  way  of 
thinking,  "Top  Secret"  matters.  Literally  mil- 
lions of  documents  are  needlessly  cla&slfied 
alongside  the  relatively  few — I  would  esti- 
mate from  1  to  6  per  cent  in  the  Pentagon — 
which  must  legitimately  be  guarded  in  the 
national  Interest. 

All  this  would  be  rather  humorous  If  It  did 
not  have  serious  consequences.  But  the  fact 
is  that  tbe  widespread  abuse  of  secrecy  pro- 
visions wastes  staggering  sums  of  money,  un- 
dermines the  integrity  of  our  security  sys- 
tem, and,  as  with  the  Pentagon  Papers,  con- 
ceals information  which  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  there  Is  a  Penta- 
gon conspiracy  to  bide  embarrassing  docu- 
ments by  stamping  "Secret"  on  them.  While 
that  Is  sometimes  the  result,  the  secret- 
stampers  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  distln- 
g\rl8h  between  what  may  or  may  not  be  em- 
barrassing. Indeed,  they  rarely  make  dis- 
tinctions about  much  else  in  the  documents 
either.  Which  la  precisely  the  trouble.  They 
simply  stamp  away. 

A    BIZAaaX    EXKKCISC 

Tracing  the  causes  and  effects  of  this 
classification  craze  can  be  an  exercise  in  the 
bizarre,  one  which  I  went  through  many 
times  during  my  years  at  Air  Force  bead- 
quarters.  It  often  begins,  as  It  did  In  one 
case  Involving  the  P-111  fighter-bomber,  with 
a  single  person  at  a  single  installation  de- 
ciding that  some  piece  of  information  ahoiild 
be  closely  protected.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  person  was  In  the  Avionics  Laboratory  at 
Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base  outside 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  wbat  he  wanted  to  protect 
was  the  process  for  turning  out  a  metal  used 
in  theF-111. 

The  metal,  tlle-8bi4>ed  pieces  of  ferrlte  de- 
velc^jed  privately  by  Conductron  Corp.  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  "absorbs"  radar  signals. 
This  distorts  the  plane's  Image  on  an  enemy's 
radar  screen. 

As  It  happened,  tbe  same  type  of  material 
had  already  been  developed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  similar  radar  absorbers  were  pat- 
ented shortly  afterward  In  Sweden.  Moreover, 
Conductron  had  been  generously  scattering 
the  metal  tiles  about  in  its  sales  effort.  De- 
spite all  this,  the  Air  Force  man  stamped 
"Confldentlal"  on  both  the  production  process 
and  the  tiles  themselves,  an  action  which 
nobody  above  him  questioned.  To  his  mind, 
these  were  VS.  secrets,  and  Conductron  and 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  the  prime  F-lll 
contractor,  were  ordered  to  keep  them  so. 

Tills  was  no  small  task.  The  companies, 
among  other  things,  had  to  have  special  faci- 
lities to  store  all  waste  metal  left  from  their 


work.  The  reason:  The  waate  could  iu>t  be 
destroyed  by  simple  burning  or  shredding,  the 
standard  methods  of  getting  rid  of  paper  se- 
crets. So  It  had  to  be  hoarded. 

Prom  the  mld-196QB  until  September,  1970, 
Conductron  actually  stored  about  28,500 
pounds  of  waste  metal.  At  General  Dynamics' 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  plant,  where  tbe  tiles  were 
fashioned  to  fit  the  plane's  body,  about  385 
barrels  of  waste  accumulated  over  this  period. 
This  was  in  addition  to  special  guards  at  the 
plants,  barriers  erected  to  make  sure  nobody 
could  get  a  hand  on  a  grain  of  the  metal,  and 
other  precautions  required  by  the  govern- 
ment for  "Confidential"  information.  The 
overall  extra  cost  for  these  measures  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $400,000. 

The  cost  would  have  kept  rising  If  General 
Dynamics  did  not  begin  to  run  out  of  storage 
space.  The  company  was  faced  with  the  choice 
of  either  putting  up  an  additional  building  to 
hide  the  waste  or  finding  some  way  to  destroy 
it.  A  destruction  study  was  even  conducted: 
TTie  best  way  to  eliminate  these  leftovers,  it 
found,  was  to  ship  the  waste  under  guard  to 
San  Antonio,  where  it  coiild  be  melted  back 
to  molten  Iron.  The  extra  cost  calculated  by 
General  Dynamics  and  the  government: 
$600,000. 

This,  however,  was  not  how  the  dilemma 
was  solved.  Rather,  federal  security  Inspec- 
tors finally  asked  Air  Force  headquarters  in 
Washington  whether  the  "Confldentlal" 
marking  had  been  necessary  In  the  first 
place.  The  question  came  to  me.  and  I  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  oOlce  of  John  S. 
Foster,  director  of  defense  research  and  en- 
gineering, that  there  had  never  been  any 
need  for  protecting  the  metal  ties.  I  spent 
the  next  10  months  trying  to  get  the  classl- 
flcatlon  for  the  tUes  canceled.  It  was  finally 
dropped  in  September,  1970,  after  being  in 
effect  for  about  seven  years. 

But  the  Avionics  Laboratory  was  able  to 
retain  the  "Confldentlal"  classiflcation  on 
Conductron's  pending  patent  application. 
That  classiflcation,  at  last  report,  still  was 
in  effect. 

AN  EXPENSrVE  RABPr 

This  Is  by  no  means  an  Isolated  case. 
Guarding  Information  that  Is  already  well 
known  is  something  of  a  habit,  with  many 
defense  men.  One  officer  at  the  Air  Force's 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  in  Ohio,  for 
example,  decided  one  day  in  late  1969  that 
the  nation  should  keep  a  close  watch  on 
information  about  the  new  B-1  manned 
bomber.  Mainly,  he  wanted  to  keep  secret 
such  details  as  the  plane's  purpose,  its 
length  and  wing  span,  its  take-off  weight, 
how  high  it  can  fly,  and  what  it  looks  like 
in  a  photograph. 

I  suppose  this  all  would  have  been  nice, 
except  that  it  was  absurd — ^these  details  had 
all  been  proclaimed  for  the  world  to  hear 
while  the  Pentagon  was  pleading  with  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  bomber  In  the  first 
place.  The  information  had  to  be  disclosed 
before  a  dime  was  approved. 

But  this  did  not  deter  the  Aeronautical 
Systems  officer.  He  insisted  that  the  nation 
guard  the  information.  So  he  stamped  the 
Instructions  to  the  plane's  contractor.  North 
American  Aviation,  aa  "Secret,"  advising  the 
company  to  keep  these  details  under  wraps. 

North  American,  In  July  of  1970,  forwarded 
some  advice  of  its  own.  The  Initial  cost  for 
remodeling  facilities  and  taking  numerous 
other  steps  to  comply  with  the  "Secret" 
classification,  it  said,  would  be  about  $1.3 
million.  This  did  not  Include  similar  meas- 
ures and  expenses  that  would  be  required 
by  subcontractcMTs  and  suppliers. 

Luckily,  tills  nonsenae  waa  halted  before  it 
went  too  far.  The  secvirlty  adviser  at  the  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Division,  who  had  opposed 
the  classification,  also  ironed  Waablngton 
about  tbe  problem.  Instructions  cancelling 
the  classification  were  prepared  by  myarif  and 
others.    The    classification    eventually 
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dropped  In  early  1971,  and  another  expensive 
exerclae  In  wlab-f  ulflllment  averted. 

I  would  estimate,  bowevar,  that  at  least 
$50  million  a  year  ia  still  spent  on  storing, 
protecting  and  Inspecting  unnecessarily 
claBSlfled  defense  Iniormatlon. 

While  many  defense  planners  do  not  like 
to  admit  It,  relatively  little  of  what  they  do 
actually  can  be  kept  secret  very  long.  This  Is 
]>atrl£ularly  true  In  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical area. 

In  early  1970,  for  example,  a  group  called 
the  Task  Force  on  Secrecy,  set  up  by  the 
Pentagon  and  Including  such  leading  scien- 
tists as  nuclear  physicist  Edward  Teller, 
reported : 

"Security  has  a  limited  effectiveness.  One 
may  guess  that  tightly  controlled  informa- 
tion will  remain  secret — on  the  average — 
perhaps  five  years.  But  on  vital  information, 
one  should  not  rely  on  effective  secrecy  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  Task  Force  believes 
that  classification  Is  sometimes  more  effec- 
Itve  In  withholding  Information  from  our 
friends  than  from  potential  enemies." 

The  Task  Force,  finding  that  secrecy  ham- 
pers the  Oow  of  scientifically  useful  Informa- 
tion here  and  abroad,  estimated  that  the 
'amount  of  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion which  is  classified  could  profitably  be 
decreased  perhaps  as  much  as  90  per  cent." 
Little  has  become  of  that  report.  It  does  not 
sit  well  with  Pentagon  psychology. 

THE    STAMPER'S    BIBIX 

The  bible  of  security-stamping  is  called 
Executive  Order  10501.  Issued  Nov.  5,  1953,  by 
Prelsdent  Elsenhower,  Its  nine  piages  contain 
commandments  on  what  the  executive 
branch  shall  classify,  how  sensitive  informa- 
tion shall  be  stored  and  other  rituals  for 
keeping  big  secrets.  It  does  not,  however, 
make  It  very  clear  who  shall  decide  what  Is  a 
secret.  It  conunands  only  that  affected  de- 
partments limit  this  power  "as  severely  as  is 
consistent  with  the  orderly  and  expeditious 
transaction  of  government  business." 

That,  which  can  mean  almost  anyone.  Is 
one  reason  for  the  ciassiflcation  craze.  It  Is 
why  thousands  of  bureaucrats  have  rubber 
stamps,  which  they  can  order  fairly  easily 
from  supply  units.  A.t  the  Pentagon,  desk 
after  desk  has  a  little  tree-like  stand  with 
"Secret"  and  "Top  Secret "  hanging  from  its 
wrought-lron  branches. 

A  second  reason  for  the  stamping  binge 
is  the  security  "orientation"  given  to  new 
arrivals.  At  these,  films  on  communism  are 
sometimes  shown  and  lectures  on  secret- 
keeping  delivered.  But  rarely.  If  ever.  Is  It 
stressed  that  BUmplng  should  be  done  spar- 
ingly— "Top  Secret"  Lf  disclosure  would  cause 
"exceptionally  grave  danger  to  the  nation." 
"Secret"  If  it  would  cause  "serious"  damage, 
and  "Ck>nfldentlal"  If  it  would  "prejudice" 
the  national  defense. 

Rather,  the  orientations  tend  to  Intimi- 
date new  arrivals  with  myths  about  classi- 
fication— that  there  is  some  mjrst^lous 
"law"  dictating  what  must  be  kept  secret, 
which  there  isn't,  or  that  divulging  classi- 
fied Information  is  necessarily  a  crime,  which 
It  Isn't. 

Security-stamping  is  done  entirely  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  executive  branch,  governed 
by  Its  own  Executive  Order  10501.  No  law 
specifies  what  the  government  must  keep 
secret.  The  espionage  laws  do  make  It  a 
crime  to  disclose  defense  information  In 
some  cases — but  only  if  it  can  be  proved, 
first,  that  dlaclosxira  would  damage  the  na- 
tion or  help  an  adversary,  and,  second,  that 
the  intention  was  to  cause  this  danutge. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  crime  In  glvng  out 
infonnation  marked  "Top  Secret." 

Indeed,  mlUlona  of  currently  secret  docu- 
ment* oould  b*  read  on  televlaon  and  broad- 
cast to  all  of  our  potential  enatnles  without 
any  crime  belnc  ootniBlttad,  except  perhaps 
to  txx«  everjcna  to  death.  The  point  is  that 
Um  IndUcrlmlnafly  applied  security  mark- 


ings In  thetiLselves  do  not  make  anything 
subject  to  the  eaplonage  laws.  That  would 
be  absurd.  The  legal  tests  are  damage  and 
Intent  to  damage.  It  was  on  the  damage  test 
that  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  of 
newspapers  to  publish  from  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  regardless  of  the  "Top  Secret" 
stamped  on  that  vast  study  of  U.S.  deci- 
sion-making on  the  Vietnam  war. 

THREAT  OF  PT7NISHMENT 

If  bureaucrats  should  not  worry  much 
about  criminal  prosecutions,  they  should  and 
do  worry  about  being  punished  adminis- 
tratively, as  any  boss  punishes  a  worker,  for 
what  the  government  may  consider  a  viola- 
tion of  its  sectu'lty  bible.  This  constant 
threat  of  punishment  hanging  over  the 
beads  of  Pentagon  workers  considerably  re- 
inforces the  mania  for  classification. 

Nightly  and  on  weekends,  security  police 
prowl  the  Pentagon  In  search  of  any  evi- 
dence that  the  commandments  of  Executive 
Order  10501  are  not  being  heeded.  In  the 
momlngfs.  those  whose  offices  have  been 
searched  usually  find  on  their  desks  a  call- 
ing card  from  their  service's  security  force. 
The  Air  Force's  version  of  this  greeting 
Is: 

"The  U8AF  Security  Force  did  not  discover 
any  Improperly  stored  classified  Information 
during  Its  check  of  this  area." 

More  than  once,  though,  the  snoopers  do 
find  what  Is.  to  their  strange  way  of  think- 
ing, a  violation.  One  morning  early  this  year, 
while  searching  a  desk  In  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters, for  example,  they  came  upon  some 
unclassified  pages  from  a  Rand  Corporation 
document.  The  pages  listed  electronic  equip- 
ment for  six  year  old  aircraft,  including  the 
ancient  B-58  bomber. 

The  security  checkers  felt  the  lists  should 
have  been  classified  and  locked  In  a  safe.  It 
apparently  made  no  difference  to  them  that 
the  Air  Force  had  distributed  the  Informa- 
tion throughout  the  world  for  years  as  un- 
classified. They  believed  the  Information 
should  be  guarded,  and  they  carry  consider- 
able weight.  The  snoojjers  reported  their  find- 
ing to  the  employee's  superior,  who  ordered 
the  worker  to  forfeit  a  day's  pay. 

A  similar  Incident  occiured  last  year  at 
TRW  Systems,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  one  of 
the  more  than  13,000  contractors  cleared  for 
access  to  classified  information.  (Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees  at  the  contrac- 
tor's plants  are  forced  to  sign  statements 
that  they  understand  Improper  dlscloarure  of 
classified  information  "may  be  punishable 
under  federal  criminal  statutes,"  which  is 
simply  not  true.)  A  TRW  engineer  there  was 
charged  by  security  enforcers  with  lmproi>er 
disclosure  of  the  scheduled  operational  date 
for  the  lltnuteman  III  missile,  the  booster 
for  the  multi-wariiead  IdRV  system. 

That  was  ridiculotis.  The  Jime,  1970,  date 
was  known  all  over  the  Northwest,  where  the 
mtsslle  was  being  put  into  place,  as  well  as 
all  over  the  world.  Such  actions  cannot  be 
kept  secret  very  long;  they  are  self -revealing. 
Indeed.  Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  Seamans 
shortly  afterward  publicly  mentioned  the 
Ulnuteman  III  date.  BtUi,  the  engineer  waa 
punished  by  his  company,  which  acted  un- 
der threat  of  ptenalty  by  the  government. 

KKXDD :      LEGISLATION 

These  are  only  two  of  thousands  of  cases 
each  year  In  which  government  and  private 
employees  are  charged  with  seciulty  viola- 
tions, most  of  which  have  no  bearing  what- 
soever on  the  defense  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. (At  the  Pentagon,  the  security  snoop- 
ers have  even  left  their  calling  cards  several 
times  In  press  room  typewriters  used  by 
newsmen. ) 

Considering  the  Inadequate  executive 
order,  the  intimidating  lectures  and  this 
overzealous  enforcement,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  defense  workers  have  cultivated  a 
mania  for  stamping  "Secret "  on  everything. 


If  all  this  were  not  bad  enough,  President 
Nixon  would  now  like  to  start  a  maoaive 
effort  to  declassify  piles  of  old  records  that 
have  already  been  declasslfled  for  more  than 
13  years.  On  Aug.  3.  in  the  wake  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  case,  he  asked  Congress  for  an 
initial  «636,000  to  "begin  an  immediate  and 
systematic  effort  to  declassify  documents  of 
World  War  n."  The  total  cost  for  five  years 
of  reviewing  a  "substantial"  portion  of  160 
million  pages  of  records  was  put  at  98  mil- 
lion. 

The  Intention  Is  fine,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Defense  Department's  World 
War  II  records  were  declassified  or  down- 
graded on  Sept.  27.  1958.  by  DOD  Directive 
5200.9,  which  I  wrote. 

Even  if  that  directive  did  not  exist,  a  $6 
million  drive  to  read  all  these  musty  records 
and  cancel  classification  markings  would  be 
a  vast  waste  of  funds.  It  woxild  be  far  easier 
and  less  costly  to  wait  until  the  records  are 
requested,  and  to  physically  cancel  the  mark- 
ings when  the  papers  are  withdrawn. 

But  canceling  ancient  claaslficatious. 
while  it  may  have  some  political  appeal,  is 
not  a  very  lasting  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  would  help  if  millions  of  later  records 
were  declassified,  but  that,  too,  would  not 
really  be  an  answer.  What  Is  needed  is  to 
declassify  millions  of  current  records,  and 
to  make  sure,  through  tighter  controls  on 
secrecy-stamping,  that  more  do  not  swiftly 
pile  up. 

At  present,  an  executive  branch  commit- 
tee— set  up  under  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Supreme  Court  nominee  William 
Rehnqulst — Is  developing  recommendations 
for  improving  Executive  Order  10501.  But 
chances  are  slim  that  Its  proposals  will  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  Is  seeking  to 
eliminate  some  ciasslficatlon  authority,  such 
as  that  now  held  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  aiMl  Welfare,  and  to  cut 
the  time  period  during  which  a  document 
can  remain  classified.  But  far  deeper  change 
is  needed,  and  It  should  be  brought  about 
by  law.  not  by  executive  order. 

We  need  to  define,  legally,  what  critical 
information  may  be  classified — legislation 
perhaps  similar  to  the  1954  Atomic  Energy 
Act's  provisions  for  protecting  "restricted 
data" — and  who  may  do  the  classifying. 
Only  then  could  we  begin  to  have  secrets 
that  are  worth  keeping  and  to  tear  down 
the  current  classification  mad-house. 

A   TASK   FORCE'S    VIEW    OF    SXCSECT 

Following  Is  the  summary  of  the  1970 
report  of  the  Tsak  Force  on  Secrecy  estab- 
lished by  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Science 
Bocu-d.  The  nine-member  Task  Force  was 
chaired  by  Frederick  Seitz.  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  included  such  prominent  scientists  as 
nuclear  physicist  Edward  Teller  and  former 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  member  Gerald 
F.  Tape. 

1.  The  task  force  considered  the  matter 
of  classification  from  several  viewpoints. 
However,  It  focused  Its  main  attention  on 
the  classification  of  scientific  and  technical 
information. 

2.  The  task  force  noted  that  it  Is  unlikely 
that  classified  Information  will  remain  se- 
cure for  periods  as  long  as  five  years  and 
that  it  Is  more  reasonable  to  assume  its 
knowledge  by  others  in  periods  as  short  as 
a  year  through  Independent  discovery,  clan- 
destine disclosure  or  other  means. 

3.  The  task  force  noted  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  Information  has  both  negative  as 
well  as  positive  aspects.  On  the  negative 
side,  beyond  the  dollar  costs  of  mavtng  de- 
cisions on  classlficatton  and  maintaining  in- 
formation secure,  ciassiflcation  establishes 
barriers  between  nations,  friendly  a«  w«U  as 
not,  creates  areas  of  uncertainty  in  t2ie  pub- 
lic mind  on  pubUo  Issues  and  Impedes  the 
flow  of  useful  Information  within  our  Ofwn 
country  as  well  as  abroad. 
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4.  The  task  force  noted  that  more  might 
be  gained  than  lost  if  our  nation  were  to 
adopt,  unilaterally  If  necessary,  a  policy  of 
complete  openness  in  all  areas  of  informa- 
tion, but  agreed  that  In  spite  of  the  great 
advantages  that  might  accrue  from  such  a 
policy,  it  Is  not  a  practical  proposal  at  the 
present  time.  The  task  force  believes  such 
would  not  be  acceptable  within  the  current 
framework  of  attitudes,  both  national  and 
international,  toward  classification  .  .  . 

6.  The  task  force  noted  that  the  types  of 
scientific  and  technical  Information  which 
most  deserve  classification  lie  in  areas  close 
to  design  and  production,  having  to  do  with 
detailed  drawings  and  special  techniques  of 
manufacture.  Such  Information  Is  similar  to 
that  which  industry  often  treats  as  proprie- 
tary and  is  not  Infrequently  closer  to  the 
technical  arts  than  to  science.  The  task  force 
believes  that  most  of  the  force  of  attention 
of  classification  of  technical  Information  be 
directed  to  such  areas  instead  of  to  research 
and  exploratory  development. 

6.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  task  force  that 
the  amount  of  scientific  and  technical  Infor- 
mation which  is  classified  could  profitably 
be  decreased  perhafts  by  as  much  as  90  per 
cent  by  limiting  the  amount  of  Information 
classified  and  the  duration  of  its  classifica- 
tion. Such  action  would  serve  better  the  pro- 
tection of  necessarily  classified  Information 
since  the  regulation  concerning  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  residual  could  be  applied  more 
rigorously  than  at  present. 


THE  1972  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
near  1972,  already  the  newspapers  are 
beginning  their  forcasting  as  to  the  vari- 
ous factors  which  will  affect,  or  even  con- 
trol, the  1972  elections. 

My  hometown  newspaper,  the  Newport 
News-TRmes,  addressed  an  editorial  to 
this  subject  in  Its  December  2,  1971,  Is- 
sue. Because  Mr.  Walt  Taylor's  comments 
offer  the  insight  of  a  thoughtful  editor 
from  a  small  town — one  more  than  3,000 
miles  away — I  think  his  comments  are 
worthy  of  our  review. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pocket  Book  Mat  Rule 

Have  you  made  up  your  mind  on  how  you'll 
vote  In  the  1972  presidential  elections? 

If  you  answered  "yes,  I  have,"  you  are  part 
of  an  86  percent  majority. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  people  plan- 
ning the  Nixon  reelection  drive  for  next  year 
believe  this.  Th«y  aay  t^at  only  16  percent 
of  the  voters  have  yet  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  vote  tot  at  against  Mr.  Nixon  w^ta 
be  seeks,  as  expected,  his  second  term. 

This  16  percent  includes  the  new,  imder 
21  voters,  many  of  the  so-called  hard  hats 
and  others  who  have  been  made  undecided 
by  the  Vietnam  war  wind  down. 

Thus,  the  campaign  next  year  will  be 
aimed  selectively.  Television  will  be  only 
mildly  used — over  esqiosure  of  paid  TV  spots 
reacted  sgainst  candidates,  apparently,  In 
several  key  Sections  for  the  senate  and  house 
last  year. 

If  this  is  the  case — and  the  election  is  to 
be  decided  by  a  small  fraction  of  undecided 
voters — then  the  Nixon  trips  to  China,  to 
Russia,  and  so  on  make  even  more  sense 
poUtlcaUy.  Obviously,  they'll  attract  favor- 
able reactions  from  the  young  voters  .  .  . 
at  least  that's  what  the  president's  political 
advisors  hope. 

It  also  equina  the  extra  effort*  by  %b. 
Nixon  to  i«>peal  to  the  rmnk  and  file  of  labor 


over  their  bosses  In  the  National  economic 
situation,  and  the  feeling  presented  that  the 
president  doesn't  support  school  busing,  as 
also  aimed  at  this  group. 

Frankly,  we  think  the  Nixon  backers  have 
guessed  wrong.  What  we  hear  is  people  arent 
making  up  their  minds  until  they  learn  who 
wUl  run  against  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  Nixon  people  guessed,  wrong  four 
years  ago,  it  is  generally  accepted  today,  and 
their  campaign  for  him  almost  loet  the  elec- 
tion In  the  last  days  of  the  campaign. 

But  next  year.  Nixon  should  have  more  go- 
ing for  him — the  office  alone,  for  example. 
But  we  also  feel  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
those  85  percents  who  will  vote  their  pocket 
book  next  November,  and  right  now  none  of 
them  know  for  sure  how  fiat  or  full  It'll  be. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEN.  LEONARD 
F.  CHAPMAN  AS  COMMANDANT 
OF  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  reconvenes  in  January,  Gen. 
Leonard  F.  Chapman  will  step  down  as 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  his 
leadership  as  Commandant,  General 
Chapman  deserves  the  recognition  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  and  the  entire 
Nation.  As  the  24th  Commandant  in  the 
Corps'  196-year  history,  General  Chap- 
man has  done  his  job  well  during  a  time 
in  which  all  of  the  Armed  Forces  have 
operated  under  the  most  serious  strains. 
Despite  an  impopular  conflict.  General 
Chapman  has  maintained  high  standards 
of  discipline  and  service.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  retained  its  usual  high  morale 
despite  some  antimilitary  climate  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  General  Chapman 
stands  for  discipline.  And  let  me  empha- 
size that  without  discipline,  with  all  its 
implications,  there  can  be  no  effective 
military  force.  Let  me  quote  from  some 
recent  words  of  General  Chapman  him- 
self: 

The  key  to  maintaining  the  professional 
quality  of  our  Corps  is  the  individual  Ma- 
rine— officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  and 
nonrated  Marine.  And  that's  what  we're  con- 
centrating on — the  individual  Marine. 

In  this  process  we  are  not  giving  in.  Ma- 
rines are  not  going  permissive.  We're  proud 
of  being  tough  and  we're  getting  even 
tougher.  That's  the  kind  of  men  we've  al- 
ways had  in  our  Corps,  and  that's  the  kind 
of  men  we  want  now.  We  want  men  who  are 
proud  of  their  country,  who  are  proud  of 
themselves,  and  who  want  to  serve  their 
country  In  a  proud  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  General  Chapman  has 
been  a  rock  in  a  surging  storm  which 
threatens  the  very  fiber  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Another  great  achievement  of  General 
Chapman's  has  been  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing his  tenure  the  Marine  Corps  has 
very  effectively  scaled  down  Its  overall 
strength  from  a  maximum  of  317,000 
during  the  height  of  the  Marine  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  to  a  tough,  lean 
strength  level  of  sllghUy  over  200,000. 
We  all  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
problems  of  reducing  an  armed  force 
with  all  its  ramifications  far  exceed  the 
problons  of  a  buildup.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  ccxne  out  of  Vietnam  far  stronger 
than  ever,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  no 
mean  feat. 

Therefore,  as  General  Chapman  closes 


out  his  record  as  a  fighting  Marine,  be- 
ginning as  a  second  Ueutenant  in  1935 
with  battle  action  with  the  11th  Marines 
in  World  War  n  on  Peleliu  and  Okinawa, 
and  with  subsequent  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam,  culminating  in  achieving 
the  post  of  Commandant,  the  highest 
military  ofiSce  in  the  Corps,  we  can  be 
assured  that  he  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  Commandant  who  brought  the 
Corps  safely  and  proudly  through  diflB- 
cult  times  and  as  one  who  pointed  a  way 
toward  the  future. 

In  a  word,  he  has  lived  up  to  the 
proudest  traditions  of  the  corps  Itself. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Ser\ices  Committee.  I  do  not  have  a  great 
many  intimate  contacts  with  the  senior 
military  ofBcers.  I  do  not  ask  favors 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  extend  them 
favors. 

I  do  have  some  special  contact  with 
tliem  as  they  carry  out  their  duties.  I 
think  General  Chapman  has  been  an 
exceptionally  fine  and  outstanding  Com- 
mandant and  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Too,  I  know  that  Mrs.  Chapman 
has  been  a  part  of  these  achievements 
and  is  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  credit. 
I  commend  and  thank  each  of  them  and 
bid  them  Godspeed. 


VETO  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
BILL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  source  of  great  concern  to  me  that 
the  President  has  chosen  to  veto  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  for  it  contained  a 
section  which  I  believe  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  my  constituents. 

I  am  addressing  myself  particularly 
to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  included 
authorization  of  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
1973 — which  had  a  $500  million  setaside 
for  Headstart  programs  which  are  very 
popular  in  my  State  of  Oregon.  The 
$1*^  billion  remaining  would  have  be- 
gun new  programs — on  the  order  of 
Headstart — for  day  care  centers  which 
9se  needed  by  the  milli(His  of  American 
working  mothers  for  their  children,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  poor. 

According  to  testimony  developed  be- 
fore the  Senate  Children  and  Youth 
Committee : 

One  third  of  mothers  with  children  under 
the  age  of  six — a  total  of  four  and  one-half 
million  women — are  working  today.  As  a 
result,  there  arc  six  million  preschool  chil- 
dren who  need  developmental  day  care  serv- 
ices while  their  mothers  are  away  from 
home.  Tet  less  than  700,000  licensed  day 
care  opportunities  exist. 

Oregonlans  who  work  with  the  Head- 
start  program  write  io  me  of  the  thou- 
sands of  poor  children  who  are  left  out 
of  this  needed  program.  Working 
mothers  also  write  to  me  of  the  expense 
and  worry  they  have  in  affording  suita- 
ble day  care  for  their  children. 

The  legislation  which  the  President 
vetoed  would  not  only  have  provided 
free  day  care  for  those  with  incomes 
up  to  $4,320 — with  emphasis  on  en- 
riched training,  nutrition,  and  health 
care — it  would  also  have  allowed  middle- 
income  parents  to  receive  the  day  care 
on  a  sliding  scale  of  payment,  based  on 
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the  Income  of  the  parents.  The  fees  were 
nominal  compared  to  the  costs  most 
working  mothers  must  now  pay  to  have 
baby  sitting  services  for  their  children. 
As  is  too  often  the  case  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and  others  as  well, 
there  are  little  children  who  receive 
Uttle  attention  or  early  childhood  train- 
ing at  all.  The  educational  experts  and 
the  psychologists  are  telling  us  that  we 
should  be  reaching  these  children  at  an 
earlier  age— at  least  by  the  age  of 
three— so  that  proper  learning  habits 
are  formed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need 
to  provide  the  necessary  breakfast — and 
nutrition  advice  for  mothers— which  is 
needed  by  the  children  so  that  they  have 
the  physical  and  mental  strength  to 
function  in  school.  This  would  have  been 
provided  by  the  vetoed  measure. 

However,  I  believe  that  we  will  pass 
similar  legislation  in  the  next  Congress, 
and  I  hope  the  President  will  sign  the 
measure  which  will  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
sented to  him  again  next  year. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
the  other  from  the  Oregon  Statesman, 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Oregon 
Statesman  on  citizen  reaction  to  the  veto. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

iFrom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregontan. 
Dec.  9,  19711 
Child-Cake  DEP.\«TraE 
There    are    fiscal    arguments    against    the 
comprehensive  child-care  legislation  that  has 
now    passed    both    houses    of    Congress    and 
which   Administration   spokesmen  have  said 
the  President   probably  will  veto.  The  vast, 
national  system  ot  day-care  centers,  provid- 
ing not  only  ctistodial  care  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers  but  also  meals,  education, 
medical  care  and  social  services,  would  cost 
the  federal  government  »2  billion  in  Its  first 
year  and  probably  much  more  later. 

But  opposition  of  conservatives  also  has  a 
philosophical  basis.  They  see  In  the  program, 
which  would  be  open  to  all  economic  groups 
but  free  only  to  the  very  poor,  a  resemblance 
to  program*  In  socialist  countries  where 
children  are  cared  for  by  the  state  In  their 
early  years.  Indoctrination  of  the  children 
in  beliefs  alien  to  those  of  their  parents  has 
been  cited  as  a  danger  of  such  Institutional- 
ized care.  ^ 

Pressure  Is  much  greater  on  the  President 
for  signing  the  bill  than  for  vetoing  It,  how- 
ever. It  has  wide  support  from  women's 
groups,  clvU  rights,  labor  and  church  orga- 
nizations. The  fact  that  the  child-care  pro- 
gram is  part  of  a  bUl  extending  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  two  years  is 
another  factor  making  a  veto  difficult.  A  veto 
would  eliminate  this  controversial  but  polit- 
ically potent  program  along  with  the  child 
care  and  would  require  an  OEO  renewal  fight 
to  be  waged  again  In  Congress. 

Democrats  have  added  to  the  Presidents 
dilemma  by  quoting  a  message  he  sent  to 
Congress  In  1969:  "So  critical  U  the  matter 
of  early  growth  that  we  must  make  a  national 
commitment  to  providing  all  American  chil- 
dren an  opp<M-tunlty  for  healthful  and  stimu- 
lating development  during  the  first  five  years 
of  life."  Congress  has  now  provided  that 
commitment.  Democratic  congresamen  have 
asserted. 

The  federal  government  wont  actually  op- 
erate the  chUd-care  centers.  If  they  are  estab- 
lished. States,  cities,  combinations  of  local 
communities,  Indian  tribal  councils  and  pri- 
vate, non-profit  organizations  will  run  the 


program,  with  the  federal  government  paying 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost.  Parents  vrould  par- 
ticipate in  planning  and  conducting  the 
program  in  local  centers.  Services  would  be 
free  to  children  of  four-member  femillee  with 
incomes  up  to  M-Sao  a  year.  Families  with 
higher  Incomes  would  pay  fees  on  a  sliding 
scale. 

This  is  a  sharp  departure  from  American 
tradition.  Children  of  working  mothers  here- 
tofore have  been  cared  for  through  private 
arrangement  by  grandmothers,  baby  sitters, 
privately  organized  care  centers,  etc.  Social- 
istic or  not.  It  Is  in  tune  with  other  develop- 
ments in  this  coiintry.  such  as  women's 
liberation,  and  will  almost  certainly  come 
eventuallv  should  Mr.  Nixon  veto  It  this  time. 


IFrom  the  Salem  (Oreg.l  Statesman. 

Dec.  9,  1971] 

Pressure  fo«  Day  Care  Centers 

The  need  for  children's  day  care  facilities 
is  atop  the  priority  list  of  social  service 
agencies  in  most  communiUes.  The  Increase 
in  workng  mothers  has  produced  mounting 
pressure  for  this  service. 

Congress  passed  a  $2  billion  revolutionary 
day  care  program  Tuesday  which  would.  If 
slened  by  the  President,  establish  day  care 
service  throughout  the  nation.  The  ultimate 
price  will  be  far  higher.  The  availabUlty  of 
day  care  centers  wlU  encourage  more  women 
to  seek  employment  outside  the  home.  The 
day  care  would  be  free  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. Others  wotUd  pay  fees. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  not  to  create 
haby-sittlng  services,  but  to  provide  mean- 
ingful training  and  enrichment  for  young- 

^^  The  measure,  part  of  a  much  larger  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  package.  U  en- 
thusiastically supported  by  the  women  s  Uh 
movement  and  equally  condemned  by  con- 
servative groups.  Both  reaUze  a  fundament- 
al cultural  change  Is  involved. 

The  women's  Ub  groups  Insist  that  each 
woman  should  be  free  to  develop  her  mdivld- 
ual  interests  and  careers  and  should  not  be 
bound  from  birth  by  the  cultural  Injunction 
that  she  must  raise  children.  Those  who  give 
top  priority  to  the  tradlUonal  pattern  of  the 
family  are  convinced  that  without  the  per- 
sonal care  of  the  mother  In  the  home,  chil- 
dren will  not  have  proper  guidance.  They 
link  the  Increaae  In  Juvenile  problems  to  de- 
terioration of  the  family  structure  "The 
women's  Ub  advocates  point  to  sociological 
studies  which  show  no  relationship  between 
working  mothers  and  Juvenile  problems. 

The  argument  rages  on.  but  in  the  mean- 
time, the  cultural  pattern  Is  changing, 
whether  the  American  people  like  It  or  not. 
Millions  more  women  are  working.  The  argu- 
ment really  revolves  around  the  type  o'  care 
which  will  be  given  the  children  of  theee 

women.  .      .._*„*« 

Win  they  spend  their  days  in  front  of  a 
TV  set  or  with  a  babysitter,  or  wUl  they  be 
trained,  given  group  activity  experience  and 
encouraged  to  adopt  acceptable  value  sys- 
tems. 

These  are  the  members  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, society  either  wUl  use  their  talents 
or  cope  with  their  problems.  The  lesson  is 
all  too  clear  that  U  they  are  allowed  to  "grow 
Uke  Topsy."  society  In  general  will  pay  the 
ultunate  price.  There's  no  law  requiring  par- 
ents to  stay  home  with  their  children. 

It  la  interesting  to  note  that  In  the  cloee 
House  vote  Wednesday  (210-188) .  two  Ore- 
gon congressmen,  UlUnan  and  Wyatt,  voted 
In  favor  of  the  measure  while  two,  Mrs.  Green 
and  Delienback.  voted  against  It. 

Some  opposition  to  the  blU  centers  around 
lU  structure.  The  federal  government  would 
set  up  day  care  centers  working  with  local 
groups  and  bypassing  the  state.  The  Nixon 
administration  objects  to  Its  cost. 

The  President,  despite  his  earlier  threats 
to  veto  such  legislation,  will  be  undet  tremen- 


dous pressure  to  approve  It.  The  greatest 
pressure  will  come  from  social  service  agen- 
cy people  who  currently  are  Involved  In  try- 
ing to  cope  with  the  day  care  problem  and 
who  see  what  Is  happening  to  the  lives  of 
millions  of  pre-schoolers  who  are  not  getting 
proper  care  and  guidance. 


(Prom  the  Salem   (Oreg.)    Statesman. 
Dec.  10,  19711 
Valley  Child  Care  Officlal  Disappointed  by 
NixoN  Veto  of  Measure 
(By  Allen  J.  Morrison) 
President    Nixon's    veto   Thursday   of    the 
nation's   first  major  child  care  bill  brought 
immediate  adverse  reaction  from  officials  ol 
Mld-WUlamette   Valley  child   care   facilities 
Nixon  termed  the  »2  billion  child  care  and 
anti-poverty  bill  "fiscal  Irresponsibility"  and 
said  a  need  for  child  care  facilities  was  never 
demonstrated  by  Congress. 

Chartes  Owens,  director  of  Oregon  Com- 
munity Coordinated  Child  Care  (4C6)  Inc  . 
said  he  disagrees  with  the  president  that  the 
need  has  not  been  demonstrated  and  added 
that  child  care  development  could  be  ex- 
panded in  many  communities  under  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  Lyn  Horlne,  a  top  staff  member  of  the 
Mld-Wlllamette  Valley  Community  Action 
Agency  Inc  ,  the  official  antl -poverty  agency 
In  Marion  and  Polk  counties  said.  "We  see 
over  and  over  again  the  damage  that  happens 
to  kids  when  they  don't  have  adequate  child 
care,  and  we  watched  Congress  fight  for  five 
years  to  devise  this  ultimate  plan  that  will 
be  the  answer  to  care  for  American  chil- 
dren that  is  acceptable  to  everybody  in  the 
country." 

She  said,  "It  Is  extremely  difficult  because 
evervone  thinks  p«irents  should  do  It  inside 
the  "homes.  But  we  don't  even  equip  them 
so  they  can  care  for  their  children." 

One  of  his  reasons  for  veto,  Nixon  In- 
dicated, was  the  massive  child  care  bill  would 
break  up  family  units. 

Mrs  Horlne  said  the  problem  is  that  Iradl- 
tlonallv  there  have  been  a  "significant  inim- 
ber  of  parents  who  did  not  pass  on  to  their 
children  parental  skUls."  She  said  the  prob- 
lem has  mounted  because  of  a  changing 
world  and  different  values." 

Joan  Thorne.  a  board  member  of  the  Mld- 
WUlamette  Valley  4Cs.  and  active  In  other 
.social  services,  said,  "President  Nixon  has 
let  down  our  children  drastically  and  never 
has  done  anything  for  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, first  vetoing  education  and  now  child 
care. 

'■I  hope  there  will  be  great  concern  show!i 
by  our  communities  and  that  the  public  will 
urge  an  override  of  the  veto.  I  think  his  be- 
havior shovra  that  his  words  are  meaning- 
less The  president  said  the  chUd  care  bill  Is 
fiscal  irresponslbUlty  and  to  that  I  say  the 
only  thing  Irresponsible  about  that  bill  U 
his  veto." 

Hope  Crandall,  director  of  chUd  care  for 
the  Valley  Migrant  League  (VML)  said,  "We 
are  not  meeting  the  total  need  of  chad  care 
faculties  and  VML  has  only  made  a  dent  in 
the  migrant  need  In  the  summer." 

Miss  Crandall  said  VML  had  hoped  to  ex- 
pand its  limited  summer  program  to  year- 
round  but  the  president's  veto  prevents  that 
unless  additional  funds  can  be  obUined  by 
Migrant  and  Indian  Coalition  which  Is  at- 
tempting to  expand  chUd  care.  She  s*W  it 
might  be  possible  to  get  funds  under  Title 
4-A  of  the  U.S.  Social  Security  Act. 

Mrs  John  Nesvlck,  chairman  of  the  board 
for  the  Mld-WUlamette  Valley  4C«,  said,  "Mr- 
Nixon  reaUy  does  not  understand  the  need 
for  chUd  care,  and  good  quality  chUd  care 
wUl  be  delayed  for  some  Ume,"  because  oi 

his  acOon.  ^u.— «.. 

She  said  she  had  respect  for  Oongress- 
woman  Edith  Green  and  Congreasman  John 
DeUenb^sk  and  that  they  voted  against  tne 
blU,  "eo  the  bUl  was  not  perfect." 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
riding fact  about  the  current  conflict  oa 
the  Asian  subcontinent  is  that  it  is  a 
tragedy.  Assessing  blame  is  not  the  first 
priority.  Ending  the  suffering  is. 

But  if  we  are  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem, we  must  be  clear  about  one  thing. 

India  is  coming  perilously  close  to 
asserting  the  right  to  secession  on  the 
part  of  East  Pakistan.  I,  for  one,  think 
that  it  ill  behooves  the  United  States  to 
associate  itself  with  any  idea  as  danger- 
ous and  discredited  as  the  right  of  seces- 
sion. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  be  aided  in 
their  reflection  about  this  terrible  con- 
flict, I  £isk  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  column  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  December  12, 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  Ctmiotrs  Stand  on 

Bangla   Desh 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

The  legal  grounds  on  which  the  Indian 
government  has  based  its  recognition  of  the 
rebellious  East  Pakistani  government  of 
Bangla  Desh — If  generally  accepted — could 
come  to  haunt  many  governments,  includ- 
ing India's,  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 

I  refer  to  the  contention,  spelled  out  by 
Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  that 
the  government  of  West  Pakistan  and  Its 
army  bad  no  right  to  be  In  East  Pakistan, 
fighting  to  hold  the  eastern  section  of  the 
divided  country.  That  Is  a  startUng  argu- 
ment. 

What  Mrs.  Gandhi  seems  to  be  proclaim- 
ing In  this  case  Is  an  Inherent  right  of  se- 
cession by  a  disaffected  group  within  a  na- 
tion. She  is  saying  further  that  a  government 
has  no  right  to  use  force  to  preserve  its 
Integrity  or  repress  rebellion,  which  is  a  new 
idea  in  International  law  with  interesting 
implications. 

This  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
specific  circumstances  involved  In  the  Paki- 
stani confUct. 

Granted  that  Pakistan,  divided  Into  Its 
East  and  West  wings  by  1,000  miles  of  In- 
dian territory,  is  a  freakish  kind  of  country 
to  begin  with.  Granted  also  that  the  domi- 
nation of  East  Pakistan  by  the  West  created 
abnormal  tensions  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  country.  Granted  flnaUy  that  West  Paki- 
stan precipitated  the  confUct  by  setting 
aside  the  results  of  an  election  and  setting 
out  to  crush  a  secessionist  movement  with 
a  brutal  ahow  of  force. 

It  weU  nuiy  be  that  on  a  moral  basis, 
Pakistan  deserves  to  be  dlsmemt>eied,  that 
Bangla  Desh  deserves  Its  freedom  and  that 
It  Is  very  much  In  the  interests  of  India  to 
help  bring  these  things  about.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  until  now  Pakistan  has  been 
regarded  by  the  world  as  a  single  sovereign 
nation. 

<OTHm    THAM    FOKKICN    ASSISTANCE) 

In  arguing  the  legitimacy  of  the  "govern- 
ment" of  Bangla  Desh,  Mrs.  Gandhi  piously 
quotes  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  effect  that 
It  is  "supported  by  the  wlU  of  the  nation, 
substantially  expressed."  What  she  chooses  to 
Ignore  Is  that,  untU  now,  there  has  been  only 
one  nation — and  It  Is  called  Pakistan. 

tJntU  now,  furthermore.  It  has  generally 
been  accepted  that  It  Is  the  right  of  a  8ov«r- 
elgn  nation  to  preserve  Its  Integrity  at  any 
cost.  Many  natlMis,  Including  our  own,  h*v« 
fought  for  the  principle.  Certainly.  If  this 
right  were  to  be  generally  denied,  plenty  at 
countries  would  be  In  serious  trouble. 


For  the  fact  Is  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
secessionist  movements  all  over  the  world 
with  more  or  leas  legitimate  grievances 
against  their  governments.  If  these  move- 
ments are  encouraged  to  the  extent  that 
Mrs.  Gandhi  implies  they  should  be,  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  set  in  motion  could  easily  get 
out  of  control. 

Particularly  among  the  new  and  under- 
developed nations,  the  principle  of  separa- 
tism and  indiscriminate  self-determination 
can  lead  to  chaos.  In  a  continent  like  Africa, 
for  instance,  national  boundaries  refiect  lit- 
tle more  than  the  outlines  of  former  Euro- 
pean colonial  empires,  and  tribal  rivalries 
generally  outweigh  any  concept  of  national 
loyalty.  The  experiences  of  Katanga  and 
Blafra'  have  shown  quite  clearly  where  the 
right  of  seccesslon  is  likely  to  lead. 

But  surely  of  all  countries  in  the  world 
India  Itself  is  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  doc- 
trines that  Mrs.  Gandhi  Is  preaching  at  this 
point. 

For  India  Is  an  Incredible  hodgepodge  of 
races,  languages,  and  religions,  bound  to- 
gether rather  tenuously  by  the  Idea  of  the 
nation-state.  Its  600  mllUon  people  speak  a 
total  of  1,652  mother  languages  and  practice 
six  different  major  religions.  For  centuries 
the  history  of  India  has  been  one  of  com- 
munal strife  over  differences  of  race,  religion 
and  languf^e. 

Nor  has  the  Indian  government,  since  gain- 
ing its  lndep>endence  in  1950,  shown  much 
patience  with  secessionist  movements  within 
Its  own  boundaries.  Periodic  revolts  In  Mos- 
lem-dominated Kashmir  and  In  the  Naga  hUl 
district  of  Assam  have  been  bloodUy  sup- 
pressed. Despite  appeals  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, India  has  never  permitted  a  plebiscite 
in  Kashmir  to  setUe  Its  dispute  with  Pakis- 
tan over  the  area.  The  substantial  will  of  the 
local  population  has  been  consistently  Ig- 
nored in  New  Delhi. 

So  it  might  be  safer  for  everyone  con- 
cerned If  India  stopped  pretending  that  any 
high  moral  or  legal  principles  have  been  In- 
volved In  Its  attack  on  Pakistan  or  that  the 
legitimacy  of  the  government  at  secessionist 
Bangla  Desh  Is  self-evident.  What  we  are  wit- 
nessing on  the  subcontinent  is  a  ruthless 
power-play  In  the  most  classic  tradlticMi.  And 
clothing  it  in  sanctimonious  language 
changes  nothing  whatever. 


RESIGNATION  OP  DEPUTY  SECTRE- 
TARY  OF  DEFENSE  DAVID  PACK- 
ARD 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  David  Packard  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  competent,  responsible,  and  re- 
spected men  who  ever  served  in  a  top 
capacity  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Dave  Packard  Is  very  knowledgeable 
on  the  intricate  and  highly  Involved 
problems  of  manufacturing  in  which  he 
has  been  very  successful.  Most  of  the 
weapons  produced  for  defense  now  are 
so  highly  sophisticated  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  we  have  the  guidance 
and  counsel  of  a  man  like  Dave  Packard 
with  his  knowledge  and  judgment. 

He  WM  responsible  for  many  impor- 
tant changes  and  Improvements  in  the 
procurement  of  the  tremendously  costly 
and  sophisticated  equipment  which  is 
all  important  if  we  want  to  remain  a 
strong  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  other  top 
of&cial  In  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
my  time  whose  judgment  and  views  were 
more  sought  after  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress than  Dave  Packard's.  His  calm. 
knowledgeable,  plainspoken,  and  friendly 


way  in  dealing  with  the  most  Involved 
probleins  is  why  he  won  such  high  re- 
spect, not  only  from  Congress  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  need  more  men  like  Dave  Packard 
in  government,  not  fewer. 


DR.  W.  RICHARD  BURACK  HONORED 
WITH  DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS 
AWARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  W 
Richard  Burack,  of  Jackson.  N.H.,  has 
been  presented  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  by  the  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  University. 

Dr.  Burack  was  a  graduate  of  Bowman 
Gray,  later  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  then 
moved  to  New  Hampshire  where  he  prac- 
tices at  the  Memorial  Hospital  in  North 
Conway,  N.H.,  and  also  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  new  Formulary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  distinguished  award  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Burack  "in  recognition  of  contri- 
butions to  the  prestige  of  his  alma  mater 
through  distinguished  achievements  in 
the  field  of  medicine." 

Dr.  Burack  is  the  author  of  the  "New 
Handbook  of  Prescription  Drugs"  which 
has  had  a  phenomenal  sale  as  people 
have  become  increasingly  interested  in 
the  problems  of  prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  richly  de- 
served award  given  to  Dr.  Burack.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  news  release  which  goes 
into  further  depth  on  this  honor  given  to 
a  distinguished  New  Hampshire  citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AwAKO  Presented 

W1NSTON-SA1.KM,  N.C. — Dr.  W.  Blchsrd 
Burack,  an  internist  In  North  Conway,  NJI., 
has  been  presented  the  second  annual  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  Award  by  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity. 

The  award  Is  designed  to  honor  Bowman 
Gray  graduates  for  outstanding  achievements 
m  the  field  of  medicine. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the  medical 
school's  annual  Alumni  Weekend,  during 
which  Burack  presented  a  lecture  on  "Bela- 
tlonshlp  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Industry,  the 
Doctor,  and  the  Patient." 

Burack,  a  1951  graduate  of  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Is  a  former  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  recent  1970 
book  entitled  "The  New  Handbook  of  Pre- 
scription Drugs." 

When  the  book  was  first  published  in  1967. 
the  New  KnB'''"'<  Journal  of  Medicine  com- 
pared It  to  David  standing  up  to  Goliath 
of  the  drug  Industry.  The  book  combines 
basic  Information  for  the  professional  reader 
with  Instructions  of  Interest  to  the  lay 
reader. 

In  his  lecture  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine,  Burack  charged  that  "there  Is  an 
epidemic  <^  irrational  prescribing  of  medi- 
cines on  the  p€irt  of  doctors." 

He  said  that  too  often  physicians  prescribe 
drugs  when  they  are  unnecessary,  prescribe 
expensive  drugs  when  less  expensive  drugs 
would  do  the  same  Job.  and  prescribe  toxic 
drugs  when  less  toxic  drugs  would  be  Just  as 
effective. 

Burack  said  that  estimates  within  the 
medical  profession  are  that  60  to  90  per  cent 
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at  prescriptions  are  itnneceasary.  "And  I  sus- 
pect It  Is  closer  to  90  per  cent,"  he  added. 

On  the  prescribing  of  toxic  drugs,  Burack 
pointed  out  that  1%  million  people  are  ad- 
mitted to  ho^>ltal8  each  year  for  adverse  re- 
actions to  drugs. 

On  the  expense  of  medicines,  he  s&ld 
"Twenty  per  cent  of  the  medical  dollar  goes 
for  the  purchase  of  prescription  drugs." 

He  urged  that  phjrslclans  "practice  safer, 
less  expenslTe  medicine  by  being  more  con- 
servative in  their  prescribing  of  drugs." 


FISH  INDUSTRY  REPRESENTATION 
AT  UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  several  times  before  in  the  Cham- 
ber about  my  deep  cOTicem  over  the  omis- 
sion of  representation  of  U.S.  commercial 
fishermen  or  flsh  products  industry  rep- 
resentatives from  the  official  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  forthcoming  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

I  will  not  repeat  again  today  what  an 
oversight  I  consider  this  to  be,  and  how 
strongly  I  hope  that  this  situation  can 
be  corrected.  I  submitted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 203  with  my  distingxiished  colleagues 
from  the  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
Magntjson  and  Mr.  Stkvens)  to  indicate 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  our  fish  in- 
dustry should  be  represented. 

Senate  Resolution  203  l^.as  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  a  number  of 
cosponsors.  I  encourage  Senators  from 
coastal  States — all  of  whom  I  asked  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution — to  have  their 
names  added. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  fine  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  the  future  of  our  do- 
mestic fishing  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  Is  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission.  I  have  worked  with  this 
group  In  the  past,  and  was  gratified  to 
receive  a  very  warm  letter  of  support 
from  the  organization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  appear  at  the 
conclusian  of  these  remarks. 

In  addition  to  such  official  groups  as 
the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Associa- 
tion— representing  Alaska,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  California — support 
for  my  resolution  has  come  from  smaller, 
private  groups.  One  of  these  is  the  Brook- 
ings Fishermen's  Wives  Association.  Over 
the  years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  keenly  aware  of  the  great  in- 
terest smd  concern  shown  by  this  group 
In  efforts  to  preserve  the  future  of  our 
fishing  industry.  I  know  from  my  conver- 
sations with  residents  of  Brookings  that 
this  group  of  women  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  public  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  problems 
facing  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 
Their  concerns  are  not  parochial — lim- 
ited solely  to  Oregon — ^but  evidence  an 
awareness  of  the  broader  concerns  fac- 
ing the  fishing  industry  natlcmwlde.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  let- 
ter from  the  Brookings  Fishermen's 
Wives  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 
Pacinc  Makike  Fishxrixs  Commission. 

Portland,  Oreg..  December  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Maue  O.  Hattiklo, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 

Deax  Sknatos  Hattbld:  In  view  oT  your 
much  applauded  Senate  Resolution  203.  urg- 


ing inclusion  of  fishermen  among  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives in  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  1873 
United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  interested  In  the  en- 
closed resolution  passed  unanlmoxisly  by  the 
five  Compact  States  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing In  Seattle  November  18.  This  resolution 
speaks  to  several  issues  you  have  worked  to 
develop  through  your  leadership  position  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Directly  related  to  your  S.  Res.  203  is  the 
second  "resolved"  (page  2)  "that  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  be  requested  to 
include  in  its  official  delegation  at  the  com- 
ing Conference,  Including  preliminary  meet- 
ings, adequate  representation  from  the 
United  States  fishing  Industry  .  .  ."  You  may 
be  Interested  to  note  that  the  language 
chosen  by  PMPC  was  "representation  from 
the  fishing  Industry"  rather  than  fishermen 
specifically.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mission that  some  of  this  representation 
quite  properly  might  be  drawn  from  process- 
ing or  other  elements  of  the  Industry  as  a 
whole.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  particu- 
lar recommendation  was  proposed  originally 
as  a  separate  resolution,  then  subsequently 
combined  with  other  materials  to  produce  a 
single  resolution  of  more  pervasive  signifi- 
cance. 

The  thrust  of  the  initial  portion  of  Resolu- 
tion 1  is  in  strong  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  National  Federation  of  Fisher- 
men and  by  elements  of  our  government  that 
management  of  ocean  fisheries  can  best  be 
accomplished  In  terms  of  coastal,  anadro- 
moui,  and  high  seas  species.  An  additional 
point  not  included  in  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Fishermen  position  Is  PMFC's  special 
consideration  of  underharvested  species. 
This  reconunendation  appears  entirely  con- 
sistent with  present  provisions  of  the  con- 
tiguous fishing  zone  concept. 

On  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission,  representing  as  it  does  the  fish- 
ing Industry  and  management  agencies  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  let  me  thank  you 
again  for  your  continued  leadership  In  be- 
half of  marine  resources  protection  and  wise 
utilization.  I  hope  that  this  PMPC  resolu- 
tion adequately  documents  the  powerful 
support  given  your  position  by  our  five  com- 
pact states  of  Alaska,  California,  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington. 

Under  separate  cover,  we  will  mall  you 
copies  of  all  seven  resolutions  adopted  in 
November  by  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission.  I  am  sending  this  one  on  ahead 
because  of  Its  special  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  your  own  recent  activities  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  P.  HAnvn-LE. 
Executive  Director. 

Paciwc  Makinx  FisBxaixs  Commission 
KxsoLtmoN  NO.  1 — IN  ST7Pi»o»r  or  riBuxaixs 

MANAOKMXXT  BT  COASTAL,  ANAOKOMOTTS,  BIGH 
BKAB  aaOUFINCS 

Whereas,  an  International  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  1073;  and 

Whereas,  any  agreement  reached  by  the 
Conference  will  have  a  deep  and  profound 
Influence  on  American  fisheries  for  genera- 
tions to  ccMne:  and 

Whereas,  the  preliminary  proposals  by  the 
United  States  offer  UtUe  or  no  protection 
for  American  fisheries;   and 

WherecM,  our  coastal  fishery  resources  are 
being  depleted  due  largely  to  effect  of  for- 
eign fishing  conducted  without  regard  to 
sound  conservation  principles;   and 

Whereas,  conservation  is  urgently  needed, 
both  to  maintain  our  fishery  resources  on  a 
sustainable  yield  basis  and  to  secure  our  ec- 
onomic future  In  the  fisheries:  now  be  It 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Padflc  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  urge  the  United  States  govern- 


ment to  adopt  tilt  following  proposals  as  its 
objective  In  the  coming  conference: 

Coastal  species 
Fish  and  shellfish  resources  which  live  on 
or  above  the  continental  shelf  and  slope 
and/or  the  waters  above  the  shelf  and  slope 
for  reproduction  and/or  survival  during  the 
major  part  of  their  lives  shall  belong  to  the 
country  off  whose  coast  the  continental  shelf 
and  slope  occurs. 

Anadromoua  species 
Anadromous  fish  shall  be  the  property  of 
and  subject  to  control  by  the  coastal  stale  of 
origin.  Where  anadromous  flsh  are  harvest- 
able  In  the  territorial  waters  and  contigu- 
ous fishery  zone  of  a  country  other  than  the 
country  of  origin,  the  nations  involved  shall 
work  out  harvesting  rules  consistent  with 
adequate  conservation  principles  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  right  of  each  nation  to  its 
proper  share  of  the  allowable  catch. 

High,  seas  species 

All  species  of  fish  of  oceanic  origin  and 
habitat  shall  not  be  subject  to  control  by  the 
coastal  nation.  The  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  such  species  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  multi-national  control  to  be  ex- 
ercised Jointly  by  the  harvesting  countries 
Includliig  countries  whose  coasts  border 
the  waters  frequented  by  such  specles- 
Underharvcsted  species 

Where  stocks  of  fish  are  underharvested 
by  the  coastal  nations  to  which  they  be- 
long, provision  shall  be  made  by  the  coastal 
state  for  harvesting  by  other  nations  where 
such  harvesting  would  not  be  unduly  harm- 
fvU  to  the  conservation  of  other  species  In 
the  area  of  harvest.  Such  harvesting  shall  t>e 
conducted  under  appropriate  nondiscrimi- 
natory conservation  rules  promulgated  by 
the  controlling  countries  who  shall  be  en- 
titled to  charge  non-punitive  users'  fees  of 
those  engaged  In  the  harvesting. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  be  requested  to 
include  on  Its  ofBclal  delegation  at  the  com- 
ing Conference,  including  preliminary  meet- 
ings, adequate  representation  from  the 
United  States  fl.shlng  industry,  and 

Be  it  lastly  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  In 
terior.  Commerce,  and  Defense,  to  memt)er3 
of  the  Hotise  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  to  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Conmiercei  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  the 
Governors  of  all  coastal  states  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


COMMEBCIAI.     FlSHEKMEN'S     WIVES, 

Brookings,  Oregon,  December  4,  1971. 
Senator  Makk  O.  Hattizli), 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Hattteld  :  We  are  hoping  you 
can  send  us  a  copy  of  the  flsh  sanitation 
standards  bill  Just  passed  by  the  Senate.  We 
do  not  have  the  number  here  at  this  time, 
although  w«  think  it  was  originally  8.  700. 
We  understand  the  original  bill  has  been 
amended,  to  aid  the  fishermen,  and  there- 
fore, we  are  hoping  you  could  send  us  a  copy 
In  it's  amended  form. 

Also,  we  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
Resolution  you  are  sponsoring.  In  demand- 
ing a  voice  of  the  fisheries  In  the  1973  Law 
of  the  Sea  Convention  at  Geneva,  and  the 
other  Preparatory  Meetings. 

When  we  receive  these  copies,  wr  will  pre- 
sent them  to  our  local  Orange,  of  which 
many  of  tis  are  now  members,  and  ask  lot  a 
Resolution  through  the  Orange  to  support 
the  fishermen.  This  will  go  to  the  State 
Orange,  then  the  National  Orange,  and  to 
the  farmer's  lobby  In  Washington.  D.C.  In 
the  futvire,  there  will  be  Issues  that  ws  will 
be  supporting  that  wUl  not  be  directly  in- 
volving fishing,  but  we  are  aU  farmen,  har- 
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vesting  both  the  land  and  sea,  and  therefore 
are  working  together. 

We  appreciate  youf  help  In  amending  the 
saniUtion  bUl,  as  it  was  going  to  be  a  great 
hardship  on  many  fishermen  in  the  original 
state.  Thank  you,  very  much.  We  are  vitally 
interested  In  the  changes  made  in  the  bill. 
We  have  found,  through  the  years,  that  It  Is 
not  visually  the  fishing  boats  that  are  un- 
sanitary, but  the  neglectful  handling  of  our 
flsh  by  the  shore  parties — dealers,  canners, 
truckers,  etc.  We  are  sure  you  are  well  aware 
of  the  situation  where  otir  flsh  comes  di- 
rectly from  our  Iced  holds  to  be  laid  out  In 
fish  boxes  in  the  sun.  on  the  docks,  and  ig- 
nored for  hours  until  thrown  carelessly  into 
trucks,  or  tossed  belter  skelter  Into  dirty  fish 
plants,  and  left  lying  on  cement  floors  for 
ages.  We  know  otu:  consumers,  the  people, 
deserve  better  than  this,  and  therefore,  we 
have  not  been  against  the  sanitation  bill,  as 
such,  but  deflnately  worried  about  being 
regulated  further  as  boat  owners.  Most  boats 
ke^  their  holds  clean,  and  most  skippers 
can't  abide  the  smell  of  a  dirty  hold,  and  they 
are  usually  very  fussy  about  it. 

Thank  you  again.  Well  be  in  touch. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.     JaVNE    OlBNET. 


HERBERT  LINCOLN  HARLEY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
vancement of  Judicial  administration  in 
America  can  be  attributed  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  small  group  of  reformers.  Her- 
bert Lincoln  Harley.  founder  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society  and  a  na- 
tive of  Michigan,  was  one  of  this  select 
group. 

As  Glenn  R.  Winters,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Society  has  observed : 

Great  as  have  been  the  contributions  of 
Wlgmore,  Pound,  Harno  and  others  to  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  all  are  dwarfed 
by  those  of  the  Society's  great  founder  and 
secretary  for  more  than  30  years — Herbert 
Lincoln  Harley. 

Harley  was  bom  in  Manistee,  Mich., 
on  December  31, 1871.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
and  practiced  law  before  turning  his 
talents  to  the  publication  of  the  Manistee 
Daily  News. 

Due  in  large  part  to  the  suggestions 
and  encouragement  of  wealthy  lumber- 
man Charles  Ruggles.  Harley  established 
in  1813  the  American  Judicature  Society 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  the  effi- 
cient tulminlstration  of  justice. 

The  formation  of  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society  marked  the  beginning  of 
Harley's  efforts  to  make  the  United 
States  court  system  a  working,  servlc- 
able  medium  for  dispensing  Justice.  With 
the  support  of  such  prominent  jurists  as 
Dean  John  H.  Wlgmore,  of  the  North- 
western Law  School,  Chief  Justice  Harry 
Olson,  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court, 
Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow.  of  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  and  Dean 
Roscoe  Poimd,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  Harley  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
society  that  has  expanded  into  new  areas 
as  the  need  has  arisen. 

Harley's  intolerance  for  conventional- 
ism, his  recognitioa  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  progreesive  ideas  of  others 
and  his  candid  writing  style  gave  him 
and  the  Society  a  national  influence  that 
expanded  throughout  his  extra<H^n&ry 
career. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  Michi- 
gan was  among  the  first  States  to  adopt 


many  of  Harley's  proposals  such  as  State 
court  unification,  centralized  adminis- 
trative control.  State  bar  integration,  and 
procedural  Improvements  including  the 
pretrial  conference. 

As  we  approach  the  centennial  of  his 
birth  date,  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  lawyer  and  scholar. 


SCHWEIKER  ACT  SAVINGS  AN- 
NOUNCED FOR  FISCAL  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress 
his  annual  message  detailing  the  savings 
realized  for  fiscal  year  1971  from  cost- 
cutting  suggestions  meide  by  members  of 
the  military.  The  figure  of  $117  million  is 
the  second  highest  since  the  program 
went  into  effect. 

This  cost-saving  program  is  the  result 
of  legislation  I  introduced  as  a  Repre- 
sentative In  1965.  I  sponsored  the 
Schwelker  Act  because  I  felt  It  served  the 
dual  purpose  of  saving  tax  dollars  and 
rewarding  initiative.  Since  the  law  went 
into  effect,  i555  million  In  tangible  bene- 
fits have  been  realized,  and  $6.3  million 
has  been  awarded  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Services. 

But  the  benefits  of  this  program  suw 
greater  than  the  dollars  saved.  An  incen- 
tive and  a  vehicle  have  been  provided  for 
suggestions  which  affect  economies  and 
increase  efficiency. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  bill  has  proved 
to  be  so  successful.  Our  military  person- 
nel are  rewarded  for  their  ingenuity,  and 
millions  of  doUars  of  taxpayers'  money 
are  being  saved  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  1971 
message  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 
Reports  or  the  Secketaet  or  Defense  and 

THE      SECRETAST      OF      TaANSPOETATION       ON 

AWABOS  roB  SnccKsnoNS 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  acoordiuice  with  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  1124.  I  am  pleased  to  forward  the  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on  awards  made 
during  fiscal  year  1971  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  suggestions,  inventions  and 
sclentlflc  achievements. 

Participation  by  military  personnel  in  the 
cash  awards  program  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  September  1965.  There  could  be 
no  better  demonstration  of  the  program's 
success  than  the  fact  that  tangible  first-year 
benefits  In  excess  of  $555  million  have  been 
realized  from  the  suggestions  of  military  per- 
sonnel since  the  program  began. 

The  tangible  first-year  benefits  resulting 
from  adopted  suggestions  submitted  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Coast  Gviard  mili- 
tary personnel  during  fiscal  year  1971  totaled 
$117,676,188,  the  second  highest  annual 
amount  in  the  history  of  the  program.  Cash 
awards  presented  to  military  personnel  for 
their  adopted  suggestions  during  fiscal  year 
1971  totaled  $1,919,121. 

RiCBAao  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  Decemher  9,  1971. 


THE   FULBRIGHT   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  on  December  13,  1971,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  entitled  "Suc- 
cess Story:  The  Fulbright  Scholarships." 


The  article  wsis  written  by  James  H.  BIl- 
llngton  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
foreign  scholarshipe.  Professor  Bllllns- 
ton's  article  most  concisely,  persuaslTely, 
and  interestingly  explains  the  origins, 
purposes,  and  successes  of  the  Folbright 
scholarship  program.  The  success  of  this 
program  is  a  significant  and  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Fulbright.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Success  Stort:  The  Ful.bright 

SCHOIJtR.SHTPS 

(By  James  H.  Bllllngton) 

Washington. — Amid  all  the  questioning 
about  the  international  commitments  of  the 
American  Oovemment  abroad,  it  Is  good  to 
find  a  pioneering  program  from  1946  that 
stlU  remains  both  popular  abroad  and  rele- 
vant to  ctirrent  American  needs:  the  educa- 
tional exchanges  that  began  with  the  Ftil- 
bright  Act  Jtist  a  qtiarter-centtiry  ago.  The 
Ironic  and  perplexing  fact  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  originated  and  continue  to 
subsidize  the  program,  seem  to  be  almost 
the  only  major  people  in  the  Western  world 
not  to  appreciate  fully  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  this  program. 

A  total  of  108,284  students,  teachers  and 
professional  people  (two-thirds  of  them  from 
other  countries)  have  participated  in  these 
two-way  exchange  programs,  linking  America 
with  1 10  countries.  These  exchanges  have  en- 
riched American  civilization  in  ways  that  no 
amount  of  television  or  cheap  youth  fares 
could  ever  do:  permitting  deep  contact  with 
foreign  ctUtures  and  disciplined  digestion  of 
innumerable  new  areas  of  science  and  learn- 
ing. In  many  ways,  this  program  and  Its 
imitators  have  provided  the  postwar  equiv- 
alent of  the  earlier  immigrations,  which 
traditionally  brought  America  a  steady 
stream  of  new  ideas  and  approaches  that 
cotild  never  come  from  mere  tourism. 

The  history  of  these  programs  shows  how 
the  quest  for  peace  and  understanding 
(which  was  central  to  the  Immediate  postwar 
period  and  explicitly  endorsed  In  the  original 
act  of  1946)  can  be  made  part  of  a  practical 
program  of  national  commitments. 

There  are  at  least  three  features  of  the 
program  that  may  be  both  surprising  to  for- 
mer participants  and  Instructive  for  all  In- 
terested in  American  foreign  policy. 

The  American  educational  exchanges  have 
been,  first  of  all,  ecumenical  In  outreach — 
working  through  foreign  governments  of 
left,  right  and  center,  moving  even  beyond 
the  reach  of  trade  and  commerce.  Tlhe  orig- 
inal Fulbright  Act  predated  the  cold  war; 
and  the  program  has,  from  the  beginning 
avoided  poUtlcs  and  transcended  any  narrow 
focus  on  Europe.  Precedent  for  the  blnational 
structures  was  found  In  an  all-but-forgotten 
prewar  exchange  program  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica; and  the  first  blnational  agreement  was 
for  a  $20  million  long-term  program  with 
China. 

The  first  American  scholars  went  abroad  In 
1948  to  Chins,  Burma  and  the  PhUlpplues — 
w«U  befors  the  large  and  snocsosful  Kuro- 
pean  programs  were  launched.  The  first 
American  grantee,  the  eminent  authority  on 
China,  Derk  Bodde,  was  labelsd  the  "first 
Bodde  In  the  program";  and  the  harassed 
wives  of  the  first  PhUipplne  grantees  jokingly 
called  themselves  "taalfbrlgbts"  well  before 
the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  popiUar- 
ized  it  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

Second,  contrary  to  the  Initial  wishes  of 
almost  every  bureaucratic  interest  grotip  con- 
sulted, this  exchange  program  has  been  al- 
most exclusively  directed  through  Individ- 
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ualB.  When  the  aurpliu  fiinda  first  be- 
came available  for  oTerseas  expenditure  after 
World  War  n,  OoTemment  bureaucrats  ar- 
gued for  bigger  and  better  enUiaasy  build- 
ings. Eren  the  acadenUc  giillds  argued  for 
such  things  as  masalve  mlcrofllmlng  projects. 

But  the  money  went  not  for  things,  but 
for  people.  Both  direction  of  the  participants 
were  confined  to  a  presidentlally  appointed 
nongovernmental  board  of  foreign  scholar- 
ships, which  exercises  unusual  authority  for 
a  part-time  body — and  has  traditionally 
mixed  In  a  few  distinguished  private  citi- 
zens (Omar  Bradley  was  on  the  first  board) 
with  representatives  of  acsdemla. 

And  third,  contrary  to  many  other  pro- 
grams seeking  to  advnnce  international  un- 
derstanding, the  Pulbright  exchanges  have 
always  been  securely  anchored  in  the  reality 
of  both  the  host  and  the  sending  country. 

Blnatlonalism  Is  rooted  In  agreements  be- 
tween governments;  but  it  is  Implemented  In 
46  of  the  largest  piartlcipatlng  countries  by 
a  unique  and  prestigious  Institution;  the 
blnatlonal  commission.  These  bodies  often 
Include  cabinet  ministers  or  deputies  and 
university  presidents,  and  In  recent  years 
have  increasingly  drawn  on  blnatlonal  cost- 
sharing — now  undertaken  by  twenty  coun- 
tries. Germany,  for  Instance,  provides  well 
over  60  percent  of  the  total  funds. 

Even  for  the  pragma  tlst  who  may  not  share 
the  idealism  Inherent  In  true  educational 
adventure,  there  is  the  practical  necessity  of 
relating  to  the  world's  most  rapidly  growing 
"growth  industry."  For  higher  education  Is 
now  the  scene  of  an  enormous  and  poten- 
tially explosive  population  Increase,  and  the 
arena  In  which  the  elites  of  tomorrow  are 
everywhere  being  trained.  At  the  moment, 
the  American  program  remains  the  best 
known  and  most  highly  regarded  of  exchange 
programs  even  without  antl-Amertcan  uni- 
versity environments. 

Without  the  modest  Increases  in  Govem- 
n^nt  appropriation  needed  to  restore  this 
remarkable  Inexpensive  program  at  least  to 
Its  size  before  the  budget  cuts  In  the  late 
sixties,  it  is  hard  to  envisage  an  adequate 
response  to  the  opportunities  and  needs  of 
the  seventies. 


CONVERSION  TO  THE  METRIC 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  metric  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Commerce,  interest  has  been  re- 
kindled in  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  convert  to  the  met- 
ric system. 

Recently,  I  received  a  very  Interesting 
and  informative  article  on  this  subject 
entitled  "Menl  Menl  Tekel  Upharsin," 
written  by  a  Mr.  Peter  Kromann.  of 
Holland.  Mich.  Mr.  KrcHnann  is  per- 
sonally fsimiliar  with  the  process  of  ad- 
justing to  a  new  measurement  system 
since  he  lived  through  the  changeover 
from  the  customary  meesuremoit  system 
to  the  metric  system  in  Denmark. 

The  article  was  prepared  for  the  Social 
Progress  Club  of  Michigan  suad  Is  all  the 
more  interesting  because  Mr.  Kromann  Is 
totally  blind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vxtn  ySxtn  Tkkxl  Uphabsin 

(By  Peter  Kromann) 

These  were  the  fiH&ouB  words  from  "The 

Handwriting  en  th«  Wall"  which  the  Prophet 

Daniel,  lifting  Ma  aooualng  flng«r,  Interpreted 


for  King  Nebuchadnezzar  as;  "Weighed  In 
the  balance  and  found  wanting".  In  this  im- 
perfect world  this  Incrimination  can  be  ap- 
plied to  our  own  accomplishments,  to  the 
•ooompllsbments  of  President  Nixon,  and 
everyone  In  between.  And  we  can  point  the 
finger  at  almost  any  idea  or  criterion,  as, 
after  some  use,  it  will  have  fallen  short  of 
man's  expectations. 

Tonight  we  shall  consider  the  Inefficient. 
Incredibly  tangled,  cumbersome  system  of 
our  weights  and  measures. 

Before  recorded  time  man  wanted  to  meas- 
ure things.  The  Babylonians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians noticed  that  it  was  a  natural  to  use 
foot  of  a  grown  man  as  one  unit  of  measure- 
ment. The  Babylonians  divided  this  foot  into 
12  equal  p«u'ts  (the  width  of  a  finger),  and 
this  division  is  still  being  used.  The  Egyp- 
tians used  as  one  of  their  units  the  width 
of  the  hajid  at  the  base  of  the  fingers.  An- 
other unit  of  measurement  was  the  span  be- 
tween the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  middle 
finger  when  they  were  outstretched. 

A  measurement  used  by  the  Greeks  was  the 
length  of  the  arm  from  the  armpit  to  the  Up 
of  the  middle  finger.  This  was  later  used  In 
all  of  Eivuope.  The  Greeks  got  most  of  their 
measurement  Ideas  from  the  Egyptians  be- 
cause the  bright  young  men  of  Greece  went 
to  school  in  Egypt.  The  Greeks  did  not  de- 
velop the  system  further,  but  they  carried 
It  to  Rome,  and  the  Romans  Improved  upon 
It.  It  was  left  to  the  Romans  to  make  the 
first  Prototype  unit  (about  3(X)  B.C.).  which 
was  guarded  carefully  In  the  Capitol. 

The  Romans  used  both  the  Greek  and 
their  own  measurements  In  trade.  It  Is  to 
be  understood  that  all  of  these  measure- 
ments were  not  necessarily  standard,  but 
for  the  trade  developed  at  that  time  It  was 
not  really  necessary.  However,  individual 
builders  at  that  time  must  have  had  their 
own  pjredse  standards.  How  else  oould  they 
have  built  such  magnificent  structures  as 
the  Pyramids,  the  Temples  of  Greece,  tiie 
bridges,  aqueducts  and  buildings  of  Rome? 
Not  only  the  measurements  of  length  were 
Involved,  but  also  those  ot  weight  and  vol- 
ume. Some  of  these  measurements  are  still 
used  today,  for  Instance  the  Troy  weight  for 
fine  mettds,  and  our  present  bushel  which 
orlETinated  in  Syria. 

The  conquering  Roman  armies  and  the 
trade  developing  along  the  Roman  roads  car- 
ried all  of  these  measurements  to  most  of 
Europe.  After  the  Romans  were  gone,  many 
small  countries  or  provinces  changed  some 
of  these  me«isurements  to  fit  their  own 
needs. 

The  English  originated  the  Yard  as  a 
measuring  unit  under  King  Edgar  who  ruled 
from  944  to  975,  and  this  Is  how  it  was  de- 
veloped: the  length  from  the  tip  of  his 
Royal  Hlghnees"  middle  finger  to  the  tip 
of  his  Royal  Highness'  nose,  when  the  arm 
was  stretched  out  sideways,  was  called  a 
yard.  There  were  three  feet  to  a  yard,  each 
foot  the  length  of  36  barley  corns  (taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  head)  laid  end  to 
end.  An  Inch  was  three  bartey  corns,  or  the 
width  at  a  thumb. 

When  another  king  oi  different  size  came 
on  the  throne  the  measurements  would  of 
course  be  changed.  About  36  years  after 
Edgar,  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Danes,  whose  King,  Kenneth  the  Great,  was 
a  big  man,  with  a  longer  arm.  Then  when 
the  English  threw  blm  out  in  1041  a  smaUer 
man  came  to  the  throne,  and  for  a  while 
the  measiirements  were  In  utter  confusion. 
In  1101  King  Henry  the  First  proclaimed 
a  precise  length  for  the  yard,  and  he  made 
a  Prototype  of  It  In  Elm  wood,  and  It  Is  this 
yard  that  the  English  stlU  use. 

At  that  time  many  other  measurements 
were  decided  upon:  an  acre  was  the  else 
piece  of  land  a  man  could  plow  in  a  day:  a 
furlong  was  the  length  of  a  furrow  a  team 
of  oxen  could  turn  over  before  they  wanted 


to  rest;   a  fathom  was  the  length  from  tip 
to  tip  of  Viking's  outstretched  arms. 

As  the  governing  units  In  Europe  grew 
larger  they  generally  developed  their  own 
measuring  units,  for  length,  volume  and 
money.  They  learned  soon  that  If  they  put 
less  sliver  In  the  coins  they  could  buy  more, 
at  least  for  a  while.  And  the  same  kind  of 
shenanigans  took  place  with  other  measure- 
ments, all  up  through  the  BiClddle  Ages. 

How  could  the  Hansa  cities,  the  rich  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  the  city  of  Paris. 
etc.  trade  with  one  another  in  such  a  confu- 
sion of  measurements?  The  confusion  finally 
grew  so  great  that  in  desperation,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  some  courageous  French- 
men (including  Tallyrand)  proposed  a  new 
system.  In  developing  this  system  their  aim 
was  to  find  in  nature  a  measure  that  would 
be  constant.  First,  they  tried  to  use  the  length 
a  certain  pendulum  would  swing  in  a  second, 
but  that  proved  unsatisfactory.  Then  they 
agreed  on  using  as  a  base  one  ten  millionth 
of  the  distance  between  the  North  Pole  and 
the  Equator.  They  called  this  a  Meter,  from 
the  old  Greek  word  Metron.  In  1790  It  was 
agreed  to  use  this,  and  a  Prototype  was  made 
and  stowed  away  In  Parts,  and  the  different 
countries  began  working  on  adopting  tlie 
system. 

When  Napoleon  came  to  power  he  discon- 
tinued th>  effort  but  tried  to  apply  the  new 
vords  to  the  old  system,  which,  however, 
failed.  When  he  was  gone  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing the  metric  system  all  over  Europe 
started  in  earnest. 

Supporters  of  the  Metric  System  In  the 
United  States  can  hardly  be  accused  of  ad- 
vocating a  radical,  subversive  idea.  The  Tele- 
phone inventor,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  was 
President  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  campaigned  all  his  life  for  the  Metric 
System.  And  George  Washington  unsuccess- 
fully proposed  the  system  for  this  new  nation. 

What  is  the  Metric  System?  It  is  far  simpler 
than  our  system.  There  are  three  basic  metric 
unite:  meter  for  length,  gram  for  weight,  and 
liter  for  volume.  (A  Gram  Is  the  weight  of  a 
cube  of  water  a  centimeter  on  each  side  at  4 
degrees  Centigrade,  the  temperature  of  water 
at  its  maximum  density.  A  Liter  is  the  volume 
of  a  cube.  10  centimeters  on  each  side  ) 
Everything  is  divided  into  units  of  10.  100  and 
1.000.  The  prefixes  used  are  taken  from  the 
Latin.  The  prefix  "mlin"  means  one-1, 000th, 
the  prefix  "centl"  means  one-lOOth,  and  the 
prefix  "deci"  means  one  tenth.  The  pretix 
■kilo"  means  1.000. 

There  are  100  centimeters  In  a  meter,  and 
a  meter  is  a  bit  longer  than  a  yard.  There  are 
1.000  grams  In  a  kilogram  which  equals  2  2 
pounds.  One  thousand  meters  make  a  kilo- 
meter, a  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  A  kilo- 
Uter  contains  1.000  liters,  and  a  liter  Ls  a 
Uttle  more  than  a  quart.  Actually  the  system 
Is  easy  to  learn.  You  can  leam  it  In  five  min- 
utes, and  master  Its  use  within  an  hour. 

The  Metric  System  Is  a  measurement  lan- 
guage. As  mentioned,  It  dates  back  to  the 
French  Revolution.  It  underwent  various 
changes  and  is  now  under  the  guidance  of  two 
worldwide  organizations,  both  located  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  two  organlBations 
are: 

The  International  Organization  for  Stand- 
ardization (ISO). 

The  International  Electrotechnlcal  Com- 
mission (lEC). 

The  Treaty  at  the  Meter,  an  International 
organization,  to  which  the  United  States 
and  42  other  nations  formcJly  adhere,  was 
founded  May  30,  1876.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  Weights  and  Measures,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  treaty,  establlsbed  at  Hs  11th  meeting 
In  1960  the  formal  term  International  sys- 
tem of  units  <tf  which  SI  la  the  abtareriation  in 
all  liiimigwi  S6  natlona.  Including  tbe 
United  StMtea.  peitldpaCed  In  this  oonferenoe. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  SI  system  Is 
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that  there  Is  one,  and  only  one  unit  for  each 
physical  quantity.  The  principle  basic  units 
are:  length,  mass,  time,  temperature,  electric 
ctirrent,  luminous  density  and  others.  Since 
metric  units  are  related  by  multiples  or  sub- 
multiples  of  10,  problemoi  of  designation  and 
calculation  are  greatly  simplified. 

The  measurement  standards,  as  maintained 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  are  all 
SI  standards.  The  U.S.  customary  measure- 
ment standards  (pound-yard-gallon  Fahren- 
heit) are  exactly  defined  by  specified  nu- 
merical ratios  to  the  fundamental  SI  stand- 
ards. 

Clearly,  the  use  of  the  Metric  System  by 
nearly  100  nations.  Including  the  adoption 
by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1965  (with  the 
rest  of  the  Commonwealth  to  follow)  must 
be  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life,  and  the  United 
States  must  learn  to  live  with  it.  The  Con- 
gress sees  It  as  a  "Principal  cause  for  con- 
cern and  has  shown  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Interplay  between  metrication  and  areas  of 
International  relations." 

A  study  authorized  by  Congress  three 
years  ago  on  adopting  the  metric  system  for 
the  United  States  has  been  completed.  Thou- 
sands of  corporations,  educators,  government 
agencies  and  consumers  were  canvassed  on 
their  attitude,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  says  they  overwhelmingly  favor  the 
change. 

Secretary  Stans  has  asked  Congress  to  fi- 
nally adopt  the  use  of  the  Metric  System.  In- 
credible as  It  Is.  he  made  this  presentation 
to  Congress  on  the  very  day  105  years  after 
President  Grant  signed  a  law  designating  the 
Metric  as  the  legal,  and  the  only  legal  system 
for  the  United  States.  Congress  must  decide 
If  to  make  the  change,  when,  and  how  the 
country  will  pay  for  It. 

The  helter  skelter  English  system  which  we 
use  has  never  been  legalized  by  Congress.  The 
y.ird,  pound,  gallon  and  other  units  are  offi- 
cially described  by  the  Btu^au  of  Standards 
In  metric  terms,  as  mentioned.  The  very  ques- 
tion Is  what  the  Congress  can  do  to  make  the 
old  law  effective.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
set  our  standards,  and  It  has  done  so.  but  It 
Is  doubtful  that  Congress  can  force  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  standards  It  has  set  unless  It 
can  do  so  under  Its  authority  to  regulate  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  commerce. 

The  surest  and  most  effective  step  is  to 
order  the  goverixment  to  do  all  its  business, 
including  the  purchase  of  supplies.  In  metric 
terms.  This  will  force  contractors  to  change 
to  the  metric  system. 

But  what  concerns  Mr.  Stans  is  not  Its  pur- 
chases but  the  foreign  commerce.  This  Is 
where  the  United  States  is  the  only  one 
among  the  major  trading  nations  that  does 
not  use  the  metric  system,  as  England  will 
have  completed  the  change  over  in  a  few 
years.  If  American  machine  tools  do  not  fit 
foreign  machines,  if  American  screws  do  not 
fit  foreign  holes,  and  If  American  standards 
do  not  fit  foreign  specifications,  the  Indus- 
trialization of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  bound 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  American  Industry 
and  Labor. 

The  years  following  the  enactment  of  the 
metric  study  act  have  seen  an  acceleration  in 
the  internationalization  of  engineering 
standards.  If  the  United  States  wishes  to  see 
the  maximum  amount  of  its  engineering 
practices  and  standards  Included  In  the  com- 
ing international  standards.  It  must,  with- 
out delay,  take  steps  for  active  and  effec- 
tive participation  in  International  standards 
negotiations. 

The  Bureau  estimated  the  process  of  con- 
verting measuring  and  manufacturing  equip- 
ment to  the  metric  system  would  run  any- 
where from  10  to  40  billion  dollars  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  But  the  bureau  research- 
ers concluded  that  the  cost  would  be  much 
greater  to  the  United  States  If  it  continued 
to  be  the  sole  major  holdout  among  nations 
that  have  adopted  the  Metric  System. 


Other  estimates  of  conversion  costs  seem 
to  assume  that  we  would  have  to  do  every- 
thing over.  A  critic  spoke  with  dismay  of 
the  cost  of  resurveying  the  land.  Who  said 
anything  about  resurveying?  We  don't  ex- 
pect to  export  our  land,  and  If  It  should  be 
necessary  to  transfer  a  deed  Into  meters  it 
could  be  done  very  quickly  from  a  conver- 
sion  table.  If  It  should  end  up  with  a  milli- 
meter off,  it  wouldn't  be  a  disaster.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Ten- 
nessee to  realize  that  our  existing  baselines 
are  less  than  Infallible.  The  two  boundary 
surveying  teams  missed  each  other  by  more 
than  a  mile  at  the  Tennessee  River.  Even 
on  a  100  foot  lot  the  surveyors'  pipes  may 
end  up  an  Inch  or  so  apart. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  bound  to  have 
a  part  In  financing  the  change,  for  it  will 
Involve  millions  of  dollars  of  costs  in  re- 
tooling, redesigning  and  packaging. 

I  understand  that  Chuck  Conrad  has  been 
suggesting  to  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men that  we  could  use  our  returning  serv- 
icemen from  Vietnam  to  do  this  Job,  in- 
stead of  putting  them  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  By  giving  them  productive  work 
we  would  certainly  help  them  as  well  as  the 
change-over  and  the  economy. 

We  are  told  that  it  would  be  confusing 
to  use  more  than  one  system  at  a  time,  yet 
our  present  system  Is  really  a  Jumble  of 
more  than  two.  The  inch  has  no  relation 
to  the  pint,  nor  the  pound  to  the  gallon, 
and  we  already  use  the  metric  system  in 
many  fields. 

Other  countries  that  have  shifted  to  the 
metric  system  found  that  it  was  less  an 
ordeal  than  it  had  been  feared.  India  is 
hardly  comparable  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  shift  in  ite  Industry  was  completed  three 
years  earlier  than  planned,  and  the  cost  was 
barely  one  tenth  of  the  predicted  estimate. 
South  Africa  and  Britain  are  now  in  the 
process  of  shifting. 

Most  of  us  would  be  affected  only  slowly 
by  the  change.  In  the  export  industry,  which 
would  be  most  immediately  affected,  the  cost 
of  conversion  might  not  be  as  great  as  feared. 
And  the  benefits  after  conversion  will  last 
Indefinitely,  and  are  therefore  inmieasurable. 
The  metric  study  group  has  identified  455 
classes  of  manufacturing  as  "measurement- 
standards  sensitive."  "Examination  of  trade 
statistics  shows  that  these  455  classes  ac- 
counted for  11  Billion  Dollars  of  exports  and 
4  Billion  dollars  of  Imports  In  1969",  the 
Interim  report  reveals.  "Thus,  in  terms  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  that  are  measurement- 
standards  sensitive,  there  was  a  favorable 
balance  of  7  BUlion  Dollars  for  the  United 
States  in  1969.  There  is  clearly  much  at  stake 
In  the  export  and  Import  of  these  kinds  of 
products. 

United  States  exports  amount  to  4'i  of 
Gross  National  Product.  In  comparing  this 
with  Japan's  9%,  France's  11%.  West  Ger- 
many's 147o  and  England's  17%,  It  seems  only 
logical  to  conclude  that  our  export  poten- 
tial should  be  much  higher. 

From  Canada  we  hear  that  conversion  Is 
inevitable;  from  Australia  that  conversion 
must  take  place  within  ten  years;  from  Ja- 
pan, where  conversion  Is  completed,  that 
with  foresight  and  plaruilng  the  cost  was 
not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  get  rid  of  much  obsolete 
machinery.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  proc- 
ess of  metrication  is  being  used  as  an  occa- 
sion to  "clean  house"  with  regard  to  stand- 
ards and  related  Industrial  practices.  Old 
standards  of  diminishing  usefiUness  are  be- 
ing discarded,  rather  than  translated  Into 
metric  language.  Product  lines  are  being 
redesigned  and  simplified. 

We  are  going  metric — and  one  towering 
reason  why  is  that  the  cost  of  not  converting 
Is  getting  too  steep.  We're  losing  an  esti- 
mated 10  to  30  bUllon  doUars  a  year  In  ex- 


ports simply  becavise  of  our  clumsy,  unfa- 
miliar weights  and  measures.  Countless  mil- 
lions are  being  wasted  on  scientists  and 
technicians  who  must  make  endless  con- 
versions back  and  forth  between  the  two 
systems.  Countless  more  millions  are  being 
lost  In  expensive  and  time-consuming  errors 
Inherent  In  the  conversions. 

Another  reason  Is  that  we  would  save  more 
than  $700  MUllon  a  year  Just  in  teaching 
costs.  In  the  educational  field  lies  a  great 
benefit  ...  In  favor  of  the  metric.  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  will  agree  that  fully  25';, 
of  a  child's  as  well  as  a  teacher's  time  could 
be  saved  in  Arithmetic  courses  if  the  simple, 
inter-related  metric  decimal  units  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  80  different  units  of  weight 
and  measures  "in  common  use"  today. 

A  third  reason  is  that  the  Metric  System 
already  is  being  widely  used  by  the  pharma- 
ceutical and  optical  Industries,  the  chemi- 
cal, radio  and  electronic  industries,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, the  U.S.  MUltary  services,  track  and 
swimming  meets,  etc. 

Another  reason  is  that  each  year's  delay  In 
switching  is  boosting  the  nationwide  con- 
version costs  at  least  T'r . 

It  would  seem  sensible  for  Industry  In  Its 
own  interest  to  help  the  government  do 
what  It  probably  can't  do  by  Itself. 

What  would  It  mean  to  you  and  to  me? 
Among  other  things,  virtually  every  package 
would  be  redesigned  and  relabeled.  Gone 
would  be  proper  and  Improper  fractions, 
least  common  denominators,  troy  and  avoir- 
dupois weights. 

Fahrenheit  would  turn  to  Centigrade  with 
the  freezing  point  at  a  sensible  zero,  and 
the  boiling  point  at  100  degrees.  All  school 
books  at  all  levels  would  be  revised,  and  so 
would  speed  limit  signs  and  speedometers. 
So  would  rulers,  scales,  etc.  etc. 

All  major  countries  except  the  U.S.  are 
now  metric. 

There  would  be  a  nationally  planned  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  to  Increase  the 
use  of  the  metric  measurement  system  in 
this  country. 

The  changeover  to  the  metric  system 
would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  a  desig- 
nated time  period. 

Within  the  designated  time  period,  all 
changes  to  metric  language  for  pw-lnted  ma- 
terials such  as  signs,  catalogues,  deeds,  and 
labels  would  be  made  only  when  such  ma- 
terials needed  to  be  revised;  and  all  changes 
to  metric  sizes  or  engineering  standards 
would  be  made  only  for  new  or  redesigned 
parts  or  products. 

Existing  equipment  would  be  used  until 
the  end  of  Its  normal  Ufe  cycle;  the  only 
changes  to  metric  units  would  be  in  dials, 
gauges,  and  Indicating  devices. 

The  metric  system  would  be  taught  In  all 
U.S.  schools  during  the  transition  period,  and 
the  general  public  would  be  gaining  famil- 
iarity with  the  metric  meastirement  system 
at  the  same  time. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  inaugural  address 
said,  "We  seek  an  open  world — open  to  Ideas, 
open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  people — 
a  world  In  which  no  people,  great  or  small, 
will  live  In  angry  IsolatlcKi."  (Unquote) 
What,  then,  must  we  do  to  avoid  being  iso- 
Uted? 

Enterprise  and  Technology  have  produced 
wealth  that  spreads  beyond  national  boun- 
daries. As  technology  continues  to  advance 
Industrial  productivity,  markets  of  global 
scales  are  needed  to  realize  potential  pro- 
ducUon  and  market  efllclenclee.  This  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  use  ctf  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem and  International  Standards. 

American  Space  Technology  has  made 
every  nation  aware  of  our  global  Interde- 
pendence. Mc»«  than  ever  we  are  aoatdy 
aware  of  the  need  to  leam  to  live  togetlMr 
In  peace  and  harmony  on  our  spaceablp 
Earth. 
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TRAUMA  CENTE31  AT  TJNIVKKSITY 
OP  CALIFORNIA  AT  OKS  FRAN- 
CISCO GIVEN  SPECIAL  FEDERAL 
RBCOGNinON  AND  FDNDINO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WelTare  has  re- 
cently awarded  a  grant  to  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Francisco  School 
of  Medicine  for  the  support  of  a  traimia 
center. 

This  center,  which  until  now  has  been 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  city  of  San 
Franciaco  and  the  Medical  School,  will 
be  one  of  nine  trauma  centers  supported 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
throughout  the  Nation. 

These  centers  are  devoted  to  reducing 
the  tragic  consequences  of  accidental  in- 
jury. Statistics  show  that  in  the  United 
States  115,000  persons  die  and  400.000 
are  permanently  disabled  each  jrear  as  a 
result  of  accidents  and  that  accidents 
are  now  the  third  leading  cause  of  death 
and  the  primary  killer  of  persons  aged 
5  to  45. 

Many  of  the  great  tragedies  which 
these  figures  represent  can  be  avoided  if 
adeqiiate  precautionary  measures  are 
taken  at  the  Ume  of  the  accident  fol- 
lowed by  special  Intensive  measures  in 
the  emergency  room  and  correct  follow- 
iipcare. 

The  Center  at  University  of  California 
at  San  Francisco  has  an  outstanding 
group  of  professionals  committed  to  de- 
veloping appropriate  treatment  proce- 
dures to  reduce  the  tragedy  of  these  an- 
nual statistics. 

Mr.  President,  a  press  release  issued 
by  the  University  of  Cahfomia  describes 
the  proposals  and  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  at  the  trauma 
center.  I  believe  that  these  plans  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  other  Senators,  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoou,  as  follows: 

Ul»  I VCKSTTT  OF  C/ULIVOUTIA, 

San  FraTiciaco. 

A  grant  for  $570,000  has  been  awarded  to 
the  University  of  Callfomla,  San  Francisco 
school  of  me<Uctne  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Oener&l  Medical  Sciences  for  the  support 
of  the  trauma  center  at  San  Francisco  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  William  Blalsdell,  ITCSF  professor  of 
surgery  at  SFGH,  said  that  this  hospital  Is 
one  of  nine  medical  centers  across  the  na- 
tion selected  "for  the  study  of  trauma  and 
for  Improving  methods  of  care  of  critically 
Ul  patients." 

Other  trauma  center  locations  Include 
Peter  Bent  Brlgham  Hospital.  afUlated  wltlt 
Harrmrd  Medical  School,  Boston;  the  Unl- 
veralty  of  Cincinnati;  Columbia  University; 
and  the  University  of  Texas  at  Dallas. 

The  grant,  which  covers  a  3-year  period.  Is 
the  culmination  of  five  years  of  plajining  by 
UCSF  faculty. 

"^t  Is  now  established  natlonaliy  that  ac- 
cidents are  the  third  laadlrtg  cause  of  death 
and  the  primary  killer  of  people  between 
the  ages  of  i  and  46."  expUiae  Dr.  Bialsdell. 
During  the  past  five  years  In  San  Francisco 
accidents  have  risen  dranMticaUy.  "Not  only 
are  the  freeways  prodvcing  laore  cata- 
atiopbic  auto  accidents  here,  but,  as  in  aU 
American  cities,  crimes  of  violence  have 
also  Increased. 


"Since  most  major  accident  ylctlms  are 
brought  promptly  to  the  Mission  Emergency 
portion  of  SFGH  by  our  efllclent  munlepal 
ambulance  system,  the  surgical  servloee  have 
devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  treating 
accident  victims,"  said  Dr.  Bialsdell. 

The  surgical  staff  at  SFGH  states  that  the 
primary  causes  of  death  from  accidents  are 
shock,  blood  loss,  lung  faUure  and  brain 
Injury.  Dr.  J.  Bnglebert  Dunphy.  chairman 
of  surgery  at  UCSF,  said  that  the  major 
study  of  shock  by  Dr.  Bialsdell  and  his  col- 
leagues will  continue  and  that  advances  re- 
sulting from  this  major  study  are  being 
utilized  In  the  education  of  UCSF  medical 
students  and  doctors  in  the  community.  Dr. 
Bialsdell  and  the  late  Dr.  Paul  Aggeler,  UCSF 
hemotologlst.  Initiated  a  study  of  blood  co- 
agulation In  shock,  a  critical  factor  In  the 
recovery  of  shock  victims.  The  study  Is  con- 
tinuing under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Dr.  Jean  Robinson. 

Many  of  the  patients  who  demonstrate 
blood  clotting  problems  develop  lung  failure. 
In  fact,  lung  failure  at  the  present  time  Is 
the  principal  cause  of  death  In  patients  suf- 
fering severe  trauma,  whether  they  be  vic- 
tims of  auto  accidents  In  San  Franclsoo  or 
soldiers  wounded  In  Viet  Nam.  Dr.  Robln- 
aon's  group  Is  developing  a  means  of  early 
recognition  of  patients  with  clotting  prob- 
lems In  the  belief  that  early  treatment 
should  greatly  modify  the  death  rate  In 
trauma  victims.  Also,  Drs.  Richard  Schlo- 
bohm  and  Richard  Barber  have  been  work- 
ing to  improve  the  techniques  of  delivering 
oxygen  to  the  lungs.  Another  critical  prob- 
lem, according  to  Dr.  Bialsdell,  Is  not  only 
lack  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs  but  to  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body.  "Dr.  George  Sheldon  of  the 
SFGH  8\irglcal  staff  has  discovered  that  the 
body  reacts  in  curious  ways  to  shock  and 
that  the  ability  of  the  red  blood  cells  to  carry 
oxygen  is  altered  In  the  shock  victim,"  he 
said.  Research  support  provided  for  the  trau- 
ma center  la  directed  toward  solving  this 
deficiency  of  blood. 

"Shock  also  lowers  the  amount  of  oxygen 
in  the  healing  wound,  and  th?  traxuna  cen- 
ter has  demonstrated  that  this  leads  to 
wound  oompllcatlons.  Patients  who  have 
experienced  the  moet  severe  shock  have  the 
highest  incidence  of  serious  problems  with 
their  wounds." 

Recently  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt  conducted  a 
major  study  of  wound  healing  foUowlng 
trauma.  This  work  will  continue  under  the 
new  grant  with  the  object  of  developing  new 
forms  of  treatment  to  prevent  these  com- 
plications. 

Dr.  Julian  T.  Hoff ,  formerly  a  neurosurgeon 
from  Oomell  University,  has  recently  been 
recruited  for  the  fuU  time  faculty  at  SFGH. 
His  expertise  is  head  Injury.  He  Is  utuizlng 
new  techniques  to  reneve  pressure  on  the 
brain  which  might  cause  paralysis  or  death. 

The  orthopedic  service  under  Drs.  Edwin 
BoTlU  and  Michael  Chapman  has  developed 
a  means  of  determining  the  healing  rate  of 
bone  fractures  ao  that  patients  can  be  re- 
moved from  easts  and  returned  to  normal 
life  in  minimum  time  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  diaabUlty.  This  unit  also  Is  ac- 
cumulating speciaUsts  devoted  to  the  care  of 
victims  paralysed  by  bada  or  spinal  cord 
injury. 

"In  order  to  do  Justice  to  emergency  pa- 
tients at  SFGH,"  said  Dr.  Dunphy,  "we  had 
to  strengthen  our  sorglcal  staff  there."  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  the  surgical  staff  baa 
increased  to  the  point  that  every  hour  of 
every  day  a  senior  memi>er  of  the  surgical 
faculty  la  available  to  the  emergency  room 
within  ten  minutes. 

"Our  night  professional  staff  equals  the 
number  of  our  daytime  staff,  with  aa  medical 
specialties  dealing  with  trauma  repreaented. ' 
said  Dr.  Dunphy.  "As  a  result  of  research  be- 
ing dona  at  6FOH  and  tlie  increase  of  surgi- 
cal  staff   strength,   emergency   patients    are 


now  recovering  at  SFGH  who  wcoUl  never 
have  survived  four  years  ago. 

■"The  $570,000  grant  could  be  Interpreted 
as  recognition  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  of  the  excellence  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco trauma  program."  said  Dr.  Dunphy. 

Up  until  now  the  program  has  been  Jointly 
supported  by  the  City  and  UCSF. 


BIRTH  OF  NUCLEAR  POWER  AT 
IDAHO  FACILITY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  Snake  River  Plain  of  southern  Idaho 
today  is  the  location  of  a  significant  20th 
anniversary  of  the  nuclear  age.  It  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  production  of 
electricity  from  nuclear  fuel  at  the  na- 
tional reactor  testing  station  in  Idaho  in 
December  1951.  I  was  Governor  of  Idaho 
at  that  time. 

On  that  historic  first  occasion,  only 
four  light  bulbs  were  lit  at  the  testing 
station  site  near  Idaho  Palls.  On  the  next 
day,  the  entire  building  of  the  EBR-1  ex- 
perimental breeder  reactor  was  operated 
on  nuclear  electricity.  A  larger  experi- 
mental breeder  reactor,  EBR-II,  has  op- 
erated in  Idaho  since  1963,  successfully 
producing  up  to  20,000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  firsts  in  nu- 
clear developments  pioneered  at  this  key 
AEC  research  facility  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1949.  The  1,000  square-mile  site 
has  housed  46  experimoital  and  testing 
reactors,  including  the  prototype  reactor 
for  submarine  propulsion.  A  boiling  water 
reactor  at  the  site  provided  the  power  for 
lighting  the  first  American  city,  neigh- 
boring Arco,  Idaho  in  1955. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  my 
duties  in  the  Senate  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  in  Idaho  Falls  and  to 
join  in  the  honors  being  paid  to  those 
who  helped  pioneer  these  applications  of 
nuclear  energy.  However,  my  colleague  In 
the  House,  Representative  Ohval  Han- 
S£N — a  member  of  the  Joint  Conunlttee 
on  Atomic  Energy — played  a  major  role 
in  arranging  this  anniversary  celebration 
and  is  representing  the  Idaho  congres- 
sional delegation  at  this  event. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  news- 
paper articles  from  the  Idaho  Palls  Post- 
Register  describing:  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration and  its  research  background. 

There  being  no  objectloc,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors 
as  follows: 

CXREM  OKIES    To    Ma&K   FlEST   NUCLEAK    POWEI 

Peodtjction 

In  the  development  of  the  peaceful  atom 
a  major  anniversary  is  reached  this  month. 
Twenty  years  ago.  In  December  1951,  the 
lighting  of  four  bulbs  by  an  experimental 
nuclear  reactor  at  the  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station  in  Idaho  marked  the  first  pro- 
duction of  electricity  from  nuclear  fuel. 

On  Dec.  13,  an  observance  ot  the  anniver- 
sary, sponsored  by  the  communities  of  East- 
ern Idaho,  will  honor  Dr.  Walter  H.  Zlnn 
and  his  co-workers  in  that  historic  effort. 
Recent  accomplishments  at  the  Idaho  site 
in  the  development  of  the  breeder  reactor 
will  be  on  display  for  Industrial  leaders  and 
the  national  and  local  news  media.  The  ob- 
servance will  be  led  by  WiUiam  O.  Doub.  one 
of  President  Nixon's  recent  appointees  to  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  by 
Idaho's  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congressman  Orval  Hansen. 
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The  first  generation  of  electricity  was  ac- 
complished by  the  country's  first  expwl- 
mental  breeder  reactor,  EBR-I.  A  larger  ex- 
perimental facility  EBR-II  has  been  operated 
lu  Idaho  since  1963  successfully  producing 
\ip  to  20  thousand  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
For  the  past  several  years  its  primary  pur- 
pose has  been  to  test  the  nuclear  fuel  mate- 
rials for  breeder  reactors  of  the  future,  in- 
cluding the  two  demonstration  plants  an- 
nounced by  President  Nixon  last  June  and 
September  as  a  national  commitment  for 
the  1970's.  The  EBR-II  and  newer  associated 
facilities  of  the  nation's  breeder  program  will 
be  viewed  during  the  observance. 

The  days  events  will  begin  with  a  luncheon 
at  which  Dr.  Zlnn  wUl  speak.  The  observance 
wUl  conclude  with  a  public  banquet  with 
Commissioner  Doub  as  featured  speaker.  The 
banquet  to  be  held  at  7:45  p.m.  at  the  West- 
bank  ResUurant  in  Idaho  Palls  wUl  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  social  hour.  Reservations  may  be 
made  at  522-6610,  extension  1689. 

Arrangements  for  the  day  are  being  han- 
dled by  the  Eastern  Idaho  Nuclear  Industrial 
Council  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern 
Idaho  Section  of  the  American  Nuclear 
Society. 

Dr.  Zlnn  in  1951  was  the  first  director  of 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  which  operates 
research  and  engineering  facilities  for  the 
AEC  both  near  Chicago  and  in  Idaho.  In  1954 
he  was  the  first  president  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized American  Nuclear  Society  which  Is 
the  technical  society  In  the  nuclear  field.  He 
recently  retired  as  vice  president  of  a  major 
supplier  of  nuclear  power  plants  to  the  util- 
ity industry. 

BiBTH  or  NtrcLXAa  Ekekgt  at  Idaho  NRTS  To 

Be    CELfBRATCO    ON    DXCEIIBEK    13 

With  nuclear  power  receiving  increased  use 
for  the  generation  of  electricity  in  most  parts 
Of  the  country,  a  little  known  anniversary  is 
being  celebrated  in  Idaho  on  Dec.  13.  Twenty 
years  ago,  December  1951,  a  nuclear  reactor 
at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
near  Idaho  Palls  generated  the  first  useful 
amounts  of  electricity  from  fissioning  of 
atoms  and  nuclear-power  generation  was 
born. 

On  that  first  occassion,  only  four  light 
bulbs  were  lit.  On  the  next  day  the  entire 
building  of  the  EIBR-I  exp)erimental  breed- 
er reactor  was  operated  on  nuclear  electricity. 

The  anniversary  focuses  not  only  on  the 
rapid  development  of  nuclear  power,  but  also 
on  the  20  years  of  experience  with  breeder 
reactors.  From  four  light  bulbs  to  economical 
niUllon-kllowat  plants  is  one  of  the  major 
technical  achievements  of  the  past  two  de- 
cades. The  feat  was  accomplished  with  re<ic- 
tors  less  efBclent  than  the  fast  breeder,  whose 
technology  has  been  developing  much  more 
slowly. 

rULX.   DEVELOPMEKT 

Breeder  reactor  technology  Is  now  Judged 
by  the  experts  as  ready  for  full-scale  devel- 
opment to  meet  the  power  needs  for  many 
years  to  come.  President  Nixon  last  June 
therefore  selected  the  fast  breeder,  a  new 
concept  to  moet  Americans,  as  a  national 
commitment  for  the  seventies. 

The  nuclear  age  began  almost  10  years  be- 
fore 1951.  In  1942,  the  late  Enrico  Fermi  and 
his  co-workers  successfully  demonstrated  the 
principle  of  the  nuclear  chain  reaction  by 
building  the  first  nuclear  reactor  under  the 
stands  at  the  University  of  Chicago  athletic 
stadium. 

Even  before  then,  they  had  visions  of  con- 
trolling that  chain  reaction  at  sufficiently 
high  temperatures  to  remove  heat,  make 
steam,  and  drive  a  turbine  for  electricity.  In 
the  process  it  might  even  be  poealble  to 
breed  more  nuclear  fuel  than  is  consumed. 

When  the  nation's  atomic  affairs  were 
turned  over  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion after  the  war.  It  eetabUahwl  Argonna 
NaUonai   Laboratory   in  suburban   Chicago 


as  the  nation's  development  center  for  nu- 
clear reactors.  The  lab's  first  director  was  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Zlnn,  a  Canadian-bom  physicist 
and  early  co-worker  of  Fermi.  Zlnn,  who  re- 
cently retired  as  vice-president  of  a  major 
supplier  of  nuclear  power  plants,  is  being 
honored  at  the  twentieth  anniversary  observ- 
ance. 

EASLT    IMPETUS 

An  early  impetus  for  nuclestf  electricity 
came  from  the  Navy's  plana  to  develop  nu- 
clear powered  submarines.  Argonne  assisted 
the  Navy  In  selecting  water  under  high  pres- 
sing as  the  most  feasible  vray  to  extract 
useful  heat  from  a  nuclear  reactor.  The  water 
v^uld  also  serve  to  slow  down  the  neutrons 
of  the  chain  reaction  so  they  would  more 
readily  collide  with  other  atoms  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel. 

The  function  of  slowing  down  or  mod- 
erating the  neutrons  had  been  performed  by 
graphite  in  early  reactors.  The  moderator  is 
the  key  difference  between  the  thermal  re- 
actors now  being  built  for  power  generation 
and  the  fast  breeder.  The  selection  of  the 
most  appropriate  materials  to  cool  the  nu- 
clear reactor  and  to  moderate  the  neutrons 
occupied  much  of  the  early  effort. 

President  Eisenhower  gave  civilian  nu- 
clear power  Its  first  major  push  In  1953  with 
his  atoms-for-peace  program.  By  that  time 
five  promising  concepts  of  nuclear  reactors 
for  jjower  had  laeen  Identified.  These  included 
the  fast  breeder  reactor  cooled  by  liquid 
metal,  and  thermal  reactors  cooled  by  water 
under  pressure  or  by  boiling  water  within 
the  reactor.  Tv?o  other  c<Micepts  which  later 
proved  uneconomical  were  also  under  con- 
sideration. 

WATEK    REACTOB 

The  boiling  water  reactor  had  also  been 
proposed  by  Argonne  and  a  working  model 
was  btUlt  at  the  NRTS  In  Idaho  in  the  early 
fifties.  The  AEC  had  established  the  NRTS  In 
1949  Just  for  such  field  tests.  Starting  with 
the  EBR-1  In  1951,  the  1 ,000-square-mlle  site 
has  hotised  forty-six  experimental  and  testing 
reactors.  Other  early  accomplishments  in- 
cluded a  prototype  reactor  for  submarine  pro- 
pulsion in  1953  and  lighting  the  first  Ameri- 
can city  (Arco,  Idaho)  entirely  with  nuclear 
powered  electricity  from  a  boiling  water 
reactor  in  1956. 

Since  the  identification  of  the  early  con- 
cepts, the  U.S.  program  for  nuclear  power  has 
generally  been  characterized  by  the  orderly 
pursuit  of  several  concepts  at  the  same  time. 
For  a  specific  reactor  type,  four  stages  or  tests 
have  generally  been  necessary  to  move  from 
the  laboratory  to  full-scale  economic  appli- 
cation. 

The  first,  or  proof-of-prlnclple,  project 
generally  establishes  that  the  basic  concept, 
such  as  cooling  a  reactor  with  boiling  water 
or  breeding  more  fuel  in  a  fast  reactor,  is 
technically  feasible  and  Inherently  safe.  Gen- 
eration of  token  quantities  of  electricity  may 
or  may  not  be  a  secondary  purpose. 

The  second,  or  prototype,  project  provides 
for  the  construction  of  a  complete  power 
plant.  In  this  plant  the  first  tests  are  made 
on  nuclear  fuel  and  components  which  have 
been  specifically  developed  to  exploit  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  concept. 

The  third  stage,  or  demonstration  plant,  is 
sufficiently  large  to  establish  the  economics 
of  the  concept  and  to  allow  long-term  testing 
of  full-size  or  near-full-size  fuel  and  com- 
ponents. The  first  full-scale  plants  may  still 
have  further  developemnt  associated  vrith 
them  to  Improve  economics,  and  full  eco- 
nomic benefit  may  not  be  realized  until  later- 
generation  plants. 

EXPEKIMENT    SERIES 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  boiling  water 
reactor  was  proven  out  at  the  NRTS  in  the 
early  fifties  in  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  acronym  BORAX.  Then  two  prototypes 
were  built  elsewhere:  one  by  the  AEC  and  the 


other  by  General  Electric,  who  has  become 
the  sole  U.S.  supplier  of  boUlng  reactors. 
These  prototypes  were  completed  In  1956  and 
1957  respectively  and  operated  successfully. 

Almost  immediately  work  was  begun  on 
a  larger  demonstration  plant,  Dresden  I, 
owned  and  oi>erated  outside  Chicago,  by  an 
electrical  utility,  Commonwealth  Edison. 
That  plant  was  completed  in  1969.  Its  suc- 
cessful operation  plus  the  willingness  of 
General  Electric  to  supply  larger  units  at  a 
fixed  price  led  to  the  sale  of  tbe  first  com- 
mercial unit  In  New  Jersey.  This  Oyster 
Creek  plant  was  started  In  1964  and  put  Into 
operation  in  1969. 

The  development  of  the  pressurized  water 
reactor  matched  the  boiling  reactor  step  for 
step.  Based  In  part  on  technology  from  the 
highly  successful  submarine  program,  West- 
ingbouse  constructed  a  government  owned 
prototype  on  the  grid  of  the  Duquesne  Light 
Company  at  Shlpplngport  near  Pittsburgh. 
To  fund  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  larger  demonstration  unit  at  Rowe, 
Mass.,  the  utilities  of  New  England  formed 
the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company. 

Subsequently,  several  full-scale  pressurized 
water  reactors  were  started  In  the  late  sixties 
In  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  California. 
Babcock  &  WUcox  and  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing, suppliers  of  conventional  coal-fired  boil- 
ers, Joined  Westlnghouse  in  offering  the  pres- 
surized water  reactor  In  coounerclal  sizes. 

OBOEK   REACTORS 

since  the  middle  sixties,  the  electrical  util- 
ities have  been  ordering  boiling  and  pressur- 
ized water  reactors  in  increasing  numbers.  At 
this  time  about  twenty  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors are  in  operation,  supplying  about  eight 
million  kilowatts  of  electricity  or  about  two 
per  cent  of  the  national  usage.  Almost  100 
more  nuclear  plants,  capable  of  supplying 
about  ten  times  as  many  kilowatts,  are  under 
construction  or  on  order.  By  1980  nuclear 
plants  are  expected  to  supply  close  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  nation's  electricity  needs  at 
that  time. 

Other  thermal  reactor  concepts  have  prov- 
en technically  feasible  in  tests  in  Idaho  and 
at  other  government  and  industrial  itutalla- 
tlons.  Some  reached  the  prototype  stage. 
Then  most  of  these  failed  the  economic  tests 
of  being  cheaper  than  water  reacttxs 

A  more  recent  concept,  being  developed 
by  a  subsidiary  of  Gulf  OU,  is  apparently 
psLsslng  the  economic  tests.  With  graphite  as 
the  moderator  and  hellvun  at  high  tempera- 
ttu«  as  the  coolant,  the  HTGR  (High  Tem- 
perature Gas-Cooled  Reactor)  is  also  receiv- 
ing attention  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point. Because  of  Its  high  temperature,  it  is 
more  efficient  than  water  reactors  and  rejects 
less  waste  heat. 

m  PENNSTLVANIA 

Based  In  part  on  gas-cooled  concepts  de- 
veloped to  commercial  size  in  Europe,  a  pro- 
totype HTGR  was  constructed  at  Peach  Bot- 
tom, Penn.  in"  the  mld-sUrtles.  A  demonstra- 
tion plant  is  scheduled  to  go  into  operation 
early  in  1972  near  Denver.  Two  full-size  units 
for  operation  in  the  late  seventies  have  jusrt 
been  ordered  by  Phlladtiphia  Electric. 

The  success  of  the  water-cooled  reactors 
has  provided  new  Incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fast  breeder  reactor.  The  water 
reactors  use  uranlum-235  the  so-called  fis- 
sionable Isotope  of  uranium  which  makes  up 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  naturally  occurring 
uranium.  At  the  same  time  they  do  extend 
our  nuclear  fuel  supplies  to  some  extent  by 
converting  a  lesser  amount  of  the  other  90 
per  cent  of  uranium,  uranlum-238,  to  fission- 
able Plutonium.  Without  a  more  efficient  way 
to  convert  uranium-238  to  plutonium,  nu- 
clear fuel  and  hence  electricity  wUl  become 
more  expensive  when  all  readily  acceeslble 
uranium  has  been  mined,  by  the  1980's. 

The  breeder  reactor  provides  this  more  effi- 
cient   means.    Fueled    with    a    mixture    of 
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uranlum-238,  and  platoolum  macle  In  wat«r 
reacton.  it  conTerts  more  uranium  to  flaaion- 
abile  fuet  Uum  the  aoKHUit  of  plutooium  It 
consumes.  In  effect  It  atretchee  the  avallabla 
nuclear  fuel  supplies  by  a  factor  of  about 
100. 


realize  that  the  central  theme  of  human  opportunity  for  enriching  and  uplifting 

activity  coocernB  the  enriching  and  de-  our  children  for  the  ultimate  betterment 

velopment  of  the  coming  generation.  of  our  Nation. 

The  President  has  turned  his  back  on        Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

his  own  promises.  On  February  19.  1989,  sent  that  the  Washington  Post's  Sunday 

Much  of  that  uranium  la  already  mined    he  called  for  a  "major  commitment  to  editorial  on  the  day  care  veto  be  printed 

and  above  ground.  Exiating  storage  pue«  o«     provide  all  American  childi-en  an  oppor-  -      ■     -  -   - 


by-product  uranium-2S8,  mostly  from  the 
manufacture  of  almost  pure  uranium-235  for 
atomic  weapons,  cactaln  potentially  several 
times  as  much  energy  as  all  the  kxwTvn  oil 
reserves  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

CONTrWTTZD   SOLE 

The  NRTS  in  Idaho  has  played  a  con- 
tinuing role  in  development  of  the  breeder 
reactor.  The  prototype  unit,  EBB-n,  was 
completed  there  In  1963  and  was  operated 
for  several  years  as  a  small  power  plant  gen- 
erating up  to  20  thousand  kilowatts.  Its  main 
function  now  is  to  test  new  fuel  designs  for 
the  breeder  reactors  of  the  future.  Based  In 
great  part  on  the  results  coming  from  that 
plant,  the  technology  Is  now  ready  for  the 
next  step. 

The  President's  natloiuU  commitment  Is 
for  one  or  more  demonstjratlon  breeder  reac- 
tors to  b«  built  during  this  decade.  The 
utility  Industry  has  successfully  raised  the 
major  portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
actual  construction  of  the  first  plant.  Details 
of  Joint  funding  between  government  and 
Industry  are  being  worked  out.  The  contract 
for  that  first  plant  should  be  let  within 
months. 

Waatlngbouse,  General  Electric,  and  North 
American  Rockwell  are  con  tenders  for 
supplying  the  nuclear  reactor.  Common- 
wealth Bdlaon,  Tenneasee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  ntllitiea  ^x>nrBarlng  Yankee  are 
among  tbe  moat  likely  choioes  for  the  owner- 
operator. 

In  addltloB  to  EBR-H,  tbe  NBTS  site  at 
Idaho  houses  several  reactor  facilities  used 
primarily  to  train  navy  per«on&e(  and  two 
of  the  wn-ld's  most  advanoed  reactors  for 
testing  materials.  Two  other  reactors,  de- 
signed spadflcally  for  testing  advanced  safety 
devloes.  are  under  construction.  Testing  of 
such  safety  devices  Is  required  to  insure  the 
continued  perfect  safety  record  on  the 
public,  as  larger  and  larger  power  reactors 
are  proposed  closer  and  closer  to  metropoa- 
tan  areas  all  o^er  the  country. 

OWX    FATAI.    ACCIDEXT 

Even  after  40  experimental  reactcnti  and 
twenty  years,  the  5,000  employees  of  the 
NRTS  have  siiffered  only  one  fatal  accident 
associated  with  a  nuclear  reactor.  Even  in 
that  accident  the  consequences  of  the  radio- 
activity release  were  not  detectable  a  couple 
hundred  of  feet  away  from  the  sheet  metal 
silo  which  housed  the  reactor. 

Since  most  of  the  4S  reacton  have  com- 
pleted their  miaaloxi,  there  is  room  for  plenty 
more.  But  even  ^>aoe  will  give  out  before 
safety  becomes  a  problem.  As  one  expert 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  oomparlBon  of  risks. 
249,267  power  reactors  eoooentrated  in  one 
area  would  provide  the  public  only  oste-thlrd 
the  radiation  exposure  of  a  cbeet  x-iay. 

The  residenU  of  soutbeastem  Idaho  are 
convinced  nuclear  reactors  are  safe,  and 
that's  ooe  big  reason  for  the  Deoetnber  ll 
celebration.  As  U  so  often  the  case.  reoogiU- 
tlon  comes  Orst  from  far  away.  As  one  high 
school  teacher  tells  her  (Masses  "the  rest 
of  the  country  knoiws  Idaho  for  its  potatoes, 
but  in  Russia  we  are  known  for  the  world's 
largest  ooUectlon  o(  nuclear  reactors". 


CHILD  CARE  VETO 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act.  as  I  recently  said  in 
HousttKi,  Tex..  Is  an  affront  to  Americans 
who  care  for  their  children,  and  who 


tunity  for  a  healthful  and  stimulating 
life."  Od.  April  9.  1869.  President  Nixon 
reaffirmed  bis  position: 

I  again  pledge  myself  to  that  conmiltment. 

He  has  reneged  on  that  pledge. 
Experts  at  the  White  House's  1970 
Conference  on  Children  convened  un-» 
der  the  President's  own  auspices,  agreed 
that  a  comprehensive  child  development 
program  such  as  the  act  contained  was 
the  single  most  important  and  desirable 
undertaking  of  for  the  Nation's  very 
young.  The  President  has  ignored  his  ex- 
perti. 

The  President  also  Ignored  the  rec- 
ommendations of  numerous  organiza- 
tions, all  of  them  respected  and  respon- 
sible, which  represent  a  broad,  bipartisan 
spectrum  of  American  concern.  These  in- 
clude such  diverse  groups  as  the  AFLr- 
CIO,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
NAACP  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics. 

The  American  people  need  not  look 
far  for  an  explanation  of  the  President's 
abandonment  of  his  commitments  to 
them  and  his  disregard  of  qualified  ex- 
perts and  spokesmen.  The  President  has 
turned  his  back  on  the  public  good  in  a 
blatant  political  appeal  to  the  far  right- 
wtng  Republican  elements  that  are  con- 
sidering challenging  him  for  his  party's 
nomination. 

Tlie  President  claims  that  the  biU 
would  lead  to  an  "altering  of  the  family 
relationship"  and  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
parture from  the  "family  centered  ap- 
proach" to  child  rearing.  The  bill's  only 
alteration  of  family  relationslilps  would 
have  been  to  enrich  them.  Participation 
in  the  program  would  have  been  purely 
voltrntary.  Tlie  bill  would  have  offered 
trained  supervisicKi  to  children  whose 
mothers  must  leave  in  order  to  earn 
money  to  support  them.  It  would  have 
provided  education,  nutrition,  and  medi- 
cal care  to  children  now  without  It.  It 
would  have  permitted  the  dignity  of  Jobs 
and  self-support  to  mothers  now  doomed 
to  dependency  on  welfare  because  they 
cannot  leave  their  children.  It  would 
have  provided  training  in  the  care  and 
education  of  children  to  parents  who 
need  assistance.  And  it  would  have  aug- 
mented suid  strengthened  the  "family 
centered  approach"  to  child  rearing. 

The  President's  objection  to  the  cost  of 
the  program  furnishes  further  sad  evi- 
dence of  his  priorities.  He  would  spend 
billions  to  buHd  an  88T.  but  objects  to 
the  cost  of  supporting  our  children.  He 
would  backstop  the  Lockheed  Corp..  but 
objects  to  the  expense  of  providing  our 
children  with  needed  services. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  was  a  sensible  and  necessary 
investment  in  America's  future.  We  are 
only  as  good  a  country  as  our  citizens. 
We  shall  be  only  as  good  as  the  children 
who  succeed  us.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration lias  gone  against  the  will 
of  Congress  and  has  not  grasped  this 


in  the  Record.  I  think  it  provides  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  President's  actions. 
Th»e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  12,  1971] 
THJE  President's  Veto  of  Day  Cajle 
President  Nixon's  veto  message  to  Congress 
explaining  why  he  disapproves  of  the  Child 
Development  Act  te.  Just  to  begin  with,  weird. 
It  is  weird  because  it  is  contradictory,  argu- 
ing first  that  day  care  centers  are  good  and 
then  that  they  are  evil.  The  contradiction 
points  only  to  one  possible  conclusion:  that 
this  message  is  a  bone  be  has  tossed  to  his 
critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next  November 
In  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of  Qx>thers  and 
children  and  of  a  day  care  program  which  the 
President  would  have  us  believe  he  really 
supports. 

The  President's  straddle  comes  about  be- 
cause day  care  centers  are  an  Integral  part  of 
bis  welfare  reform  program.  His  plan,  sent  to 
Congress  two  yecu-s  ago,  included  a  request 
for  $760  million  for  furkds  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  poor  families  so  their  mothers 
can  work.  Indeed,  it  required  that  ultimately 
welfare  mothers  with  children  over  age  3  put 
those  children  in  d&y  care  oenters  and  talte 
Jobs,  providing  both  the  centers  and  the  jobs 
are  available.  This  provision,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  before.  Is  largely  window  dress- 
ing as  things  are,  since  neither  the  centers 
nor  the  }obs  exist,  but  it  is  the  entloement 
the  Presldrsnt  used  In  trying  to  win  rlghu 
wing  support  for  welfare  reform.  In  bis  veto 
message  Thursday,  the  President  called  again 
for  passage  o(  that  welfare  day  care  program, 
saying  that  it  would  fill  one  ol  the  needs  of 
the  country,  a  need  "for  day  care,  to  enable 
mothers,  particularly  those  at  the  lowest  In- 
come levels,  to  take  fiUl-time  Jobs." 

Now.  If  that  were  all  Mr.  Nixon  had  done 
in  favor  of  day  care,  it  would  be  fair  to  con- 
clude from  his  veto  message  that  he  is  for 
requiring  poor  people  to  put  their  ctiUdren 
in  such  centers  but  against  ■permitting 
middle-class  people  to  do  so.  But  it  isnt 
all  be  did.  The  President  also  used  the  veto 
meeeage  to  announce  his  support  for  sub- 
stantial increases  In  the  income  tax  deduc- 
tions that  parents  who  are  working  can  claim 
for  day  care  expenses.  This  Is  a  clear  en- 
couragement to  middle-class  parents  to  use 
day  care  centers  and  go  to  work. 

Having  thus  put  himself  on  the  record 
in  favor  of  day  care — an  issue  about  which 
many  organized  groups  in  the  country  feel 
strongly — Mr.  Nixon  then  vetoed  the  biU 
which  would  have  given  a  much  needed  spur 
to  day  care  development.  This  bill,  be  said, 
is  "the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation"  to 
coDM  out  of  this  Congress.  You  might  expect, 
once  he  had  said  that,  that  he  would  offer 
an  explanation  of  bow  this  particular  day 
care  prograan  differed  so  much  from  those 
he  supports.  The  President  did  list  nine 
specific  objections.  Five  of  them  are  com- 
plaints that  this  bUl  would  partially  dupli- 
cate services  he  hopes  to  provide  in  the  wel- 
fare bill,  would  give  the  states  too  minor  a 
role,  would  cost  too  much,  would  create  "a 
new  army  of  bitfeaucrats,"  and  would  create 
centers  which  would  be  difficult  to  staff. 
Since  there  Is  nothing  "radical"  in  those 
specifics — we  bear  them  all  the  time  about 
almost  every  piece  of  leglalatloD— the  rsdi- 
calness  of  this  particular  blU  must  lie  In  hi* 
other  objections.  ITiey  are: 

"Neither  the  Immediate  need,  nor  the  de- 
sirability of  a  national  chlM  development  of 
this  character  has  been  demonstrated."  .  .  . 
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'Tor  more  than  two  years  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  for  the  enactment  of 
welfare  reform,  one  of  the  objectives  of  which 
is  to  bring  the  tamUy  together.  This  child 
devel(q>m«nt  program  appears  to  move  in 
precisely  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a 
respectable  school  of  opinion  that  this  legis- 
lation would  lead  toward  altering  the  family 
relationship  .  .  . 

"All  other  factors  being  equal,  good  public 
policy  requires  that  we  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  both  parental  authority  and 
parental  Involvement  with  children — p*i- 
ticularly  in  those  decisive  early  years  when 
social  attitudes  and  a  conscience  are  formed, 
and  religious  and  moral  principles  are  first 
inculcated  .  .  . 

"For  the  federal  government  to  plung^e 
headlong  financially  into  supporting  child 
development  would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
side  of  communal  approaches  to  child  rear- 
ing over  against  the  family-centered  ap- 
proach." 

We  do  not  find  in  this  one  word  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  day  caxe  program  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  from  the  day  care  program  he  Is  sup- 
porting. His  specifics  apply  to  all  child  care 
facilities  and  it  Is  logically  impossible  to 
square  his  assertion  that  we  need  to  enhance 
parental  involvement  with  children  with  his 
program  to  compel  welfare  mothers  to  put 
their  children  in  day  care  centers.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  the  programs 
because  drawing  such  distinctions  Is  difficult. 

That  Is  what  convinces  us  that  this  veto 
message  is  the  bone  he  has  decided  to  throw 
to  the  right  wing  of  his  party.  If  it  were  not, 
Mr.  Nixon  could  have  vetoed  this  bill  on  the 
other  specific  objections  he  set  out — it  would, 
for  Instance,  create  major  administrative 
problems — and  Congress  could  have  met 
them.  But  as  it  is.  the  President  chose  to 
kill  the  whole  Idea  by  Bp>elllng  out  his  veto 
In  language  that  comes  straight  from  the 
material  circulated  against  this  bill  by  the 
far  right,  language  that  distorts  what  the 
bill  was  all  about  and  what  it  would  have 
done. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  2  o'clock  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
12:32  pju..  the  Sexiate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  oif  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:52  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Aux)rT) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  anzMxmoed  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  ct  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  tbe  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  oC 
the  House  to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  176)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  UrtMin  Devel- 
opment wltb  respect  to  interest  rates  on 
insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and  modify 
certain  ptovIbIods  at  the  National  Flood 
Insuiunce  Act  of  106S,  and  for  atbec 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9961)  to  provide  Federal  credit 
imions  with  2  additional  years  to  meet 
the  requlremaits  for  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals and  organizations; 

S.  248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Pender: 

S.  1828.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  order  more  effectively  to  carry 
out  the  national  effort  against  cancer; 

S.  1866.  An  act  for  the  rtiief  of  Clayton 
Bion  Craig.  Arthur  P.  Wuth.  Mrs.  Lienore  D. 
Hanks,  David  E.  Sleeper,  and  Dewltt  John; 

S.  2042.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  in  con- 
solidated dockets  numbered  826-D,  S36-E, 
338-P,  326-G,  SaS-H.  366,  and  367  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2887.  An  act  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  3749.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
C.  Walker  and  to  create  an  additional  Judi- 
cial district  In  the  State  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6893.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  weather  modification  activities  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment; 

H.R.  11341.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.II.  11955.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded, 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY  STANS*  INTEREST  IN 
THAI  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  invite 
attention  to  an  item  on  the  Associated 
Press  wire  which  discusses  investments 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  a  paper 
company  in  Thailand. 

It  refers  to  an  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  of  $14  million,  and  states  that  the 
party  through  whom  the  Secretary  made 
the  acquisition  is  now  the  bead  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank — ^Mr.  Keams,  also 
an  aMx^ntiee  of  this  administration. 

According  to  the  Item,  the  head  of  this 
company  was  a  major  general  in  the  Hiai 
army. 

What  distresses  me  most  would  be  the 
Impact  on  an  American  soldier  in  Viet- 
nam who  bad  read  this  report  in  the 
newspapers  and  who  realized  that  some 
of  his  friends  had  given  their  Uves  in 


Vietnam,  he  would  read  In  the  news- 
papers about  this  kind  ot  machination  at 
the  highest  level  of  government.  I  think 
that  that  American  soldifcr  would  have 
a  normal  human  question,  "Why  is  it 
that  I  am  here  under  threat  of  losing  my 
life  when  someone  in  high  places  in  gov- 
ernment has  some  obvious  economic  gains 
to  make  as  a  result  of  his  activities  in 
Thailand?" 

The  situation  as  repoi  ted  in  the  article 
was  that  these  interests  were  acquired 
since  Secretary  Stans  became  Secretary. 
So  I  think  we  could  clearly  say  that  there 
was  no  effort  made  not  only  to  commit 
any  impropriety  but  to  leave  any  onus 
of  improprietj'.  I  think  the  tragedy  is 
that  the  onus  of  impropriety  is  left  at 
the  highest  level  of  this  administra- 
tion and  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  situation  and  that 
we  will  see  remedies  to  what  appears, 
and  I  undersctore  what  appears  to  be 
an  impropriety. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Schwartz 
for  an  excellent  piece  of  investigative  re- 
porting, in  the  finest  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican journalism. 

It  is  this  land  at  reporting  that  honors 
the  Fourth  Elstate  and  provides  a  neces- 
sary check  on  the  activities  of  public 
oflBcials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follo\n-s: 

Secretary  Stans  Interest  in  Thai  Pat"I1I 

COMPANT 

(By  H.  L.  Schwartz  HI) 

Wasuinoton. — ^A  private  foundation  con- 
trolled by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Uaurlce  H. 
Stans  has  acquired  since  he  took  office  an 
interest  in  a  Thailand  paper  company  which 
directly  benefits  from  VS.  government  cash 
and  other  assistance. 

In  response  to  written  questions  from  the 
Associated  Press,  Stans  called  the  (24,302  in- 
vestment in  Slam  Kraft  Paper  Co.  "verj- 
minor; "  said  he  got  no  Income  from  the  Stans 
Foundation,  and  "couldn't  conceive"  of  any 
tax  breaks  normally  associated  with  such 
foundations  as  being  available  to  him. 

"There  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  this  slt-i- 
ation  Uiat  could  conceivably  Involve  conflict 
of  interest,"  Stans  said. 

Disclosure  of  Stans'  involvement  In  the 
Thailand  company,  founded  on  a  |I4-million 
loan  from  the  UJS.  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
extended  the  second  time  In  recent  months 
that  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
secretary's  financial   holdings. 

In  February  It  was  disclosed  he  held  a 
$318,000  Interest  In  a  Penn-Central  subsidi- 
ary at  the  time  his  department  was  engaged 
in  secret  negotiations  to  save  the  railroad 
from  bankruptcy. 

At  that  time,  Stans  said  he  had  dlsquallfi«l 
himself  from  efforts  to  help  Perm  Central 
after  attending  one  high-level  meeting.  Tax 
returns  for  the  Stans  Foundation,  which  list 
Stans  as  president  and  his  wife  and  four 
children  as  directors,  show  It  acquired  2,«r7 
shares  of  Slam  Kraft  in  1969  when  the  com- 
pany was  chaired  by  a  Thai  major  gener.il. 
managed  by  an  American  consulting  firm  ar>d 
headed  for  large  Initial  operating  losses. 

It  got  the  shares  from  another  Nixon  ap- 
pyolntee,  Henry  Keams"  president  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

The  foundation,  Keams  and  a  New  York 
Investment  firm,  then  beaded  by  Stems,  had 
been  partners  for  a  ye&T  in  a  separate  real 
estate  venture.  Thai  Industrial  Estates. 
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A  cpokMman  for  K«*n>8  and  an  oiBcer  of 
tta*  InTostmant  firm,  Olore-Forgan-Wm.  R. 
Staata.  aald  no  raal  «atet«  ever  was  purchased 
«r  dffr«lop«<l  altboagh  tax  rwtuma  for  the 
foundation  ahow  Its  Initial  H-14S  investment 
bad  grown  to  $a03fil  by  the  end  of  19W. 

James  Lynch,  Olore  Forgan  vice  president. 
■aid  he  didn't  recall  when  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  but  that  Slam  Shares  were  dis- 
tributed In  July  1969  to  pay  off  the  reel 
•state  Investment.  Keams  founded  Slam 
Kraft  in  1966  with  the  Export-Import  B«aik 
loan  plus  other  backing  from  four  Ameri- 
can Banks,  an  Insurance  company  and  the 
Oeneral  Electric  Pension  trust. 

Questioned  closely  by  the  Senate  Banking 
OommlttM  about  his  «750,00  Interest  in  the 
company,  which  produces  paper  bags,  Keams 
pledged  to  put  his  holdings  in  a  blind  trust 
and  divorce  himself  from  any  Export-Import 
Bank  etforts  to  help  the  firm. 

Keams  declined  a  reported's  request  for  an 
Interview,  but  Don  Boetwlck,  the  bank's  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  said  Keams  "Is  and 
will  continue  to  be  totally  disassociated  with 
Slam  Kraft  Paper." 

Stans  also  put  his  personal  stocks  and 
bonds  Into  a  blind  trust,  telling  the  Senate 
Commerce  Ooountttee  he  wished  to  avoid 
"circumstances  which  might  imply  any  po- 
teiktlal  conflict  at  Interest." 

But  he  retained  pMvonal  control  of  the 
foundation,  plus  real  estate  holdings  in  three 
states. 

llie  foundation,  established  in  194S,  In- 
creased In  new  worth  from  $601,000  In  1962 
to  $1.39  million  by  the  end  of  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  its  tax  returns.  The  returns  show 
a  $319,614  increase  In  1970  almie. 

The  foundation's  tax  returns  for  1969  and 
1970  list  Stans  as  devoting  parttime  to  its 
operation,  but  he  said  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion "I  have  had  no  transactions  with  the 
foundation  for  years." 

Foundation  experts  with  the  House  Bank- 
ing Conunlttee  say  there  are  numerous  tax 
benefits  available  to  those  who  control 
foundations,  with  one  of  the  most  common 
being  avoidance  of  capital  gains  taxes. 

"I  can't  conceive  of  any  tax  benefits  avail- 
able to  me  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
Stans  F^oiindAtion,"  said  Stans.  Slam  ELraft's 
annual  report  to  shareholders  In  October, 
listed  a  $4.38-mllUon  loes  for  the  year  ended 
last  June.  But  the  company  report  said  ex- 
tension of  the  Export-Import  Bank  lo€m, 
plus  advice  and  assistance  from  officials  of 
the  bank  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Bangkok, 
bad  brightened  company  prospects. 

Douglas  Smith,  a  project  officer  for  the 
bank,  said  the  payment  date  on  the  $14- 
mllllon  loan  was  extended  frcnn  1976  to  1993. 
Bangkok  banks,  benefitting  from  other  Ex- 
port-Import loans,  were  able  to  cut  their 
Interest  rates  to  Slam  Kraft,  he  said,  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  loaned  the  com- 
pany another  $80,000  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
new  American  manager  for  two  years. 

One  of  the  Commerce  Department's  func- 
tions is  to  encourage  and  assist  American 
businessmen  seeking  to  Invest  abroad.  In 
Thailand,  the  department's  operations  center 
around  one  f ulltlme  official  and  several  State 
I^epartment  commercial  officers. 

Although  these  commercial  officers  work 
in  the  same  office  that  has  been  most  closely 
Involved  In  helping  Slam  Kraft,  John  Ran- 
dolph, bead  of  the  Commerce  Department 
Far  East  desk,  said  "they  have  not  been  in- 
timately Involved." 

Randolph  said  he  routinely  sees  cables 
concerning  Slam  Kraft,  but  has  never  been 
given  any  q>eclal  instructions  about  the 
company. 

Emphasizing  that  be  baa  no  personal  hold- 
ings in  the  company,  Stana  said  he  has  never 
"discussed  its  affairs  with  anyone  In  the 
United  States  government. " 


RESIGNATION  OP  DAVID  PACKARD 
AS  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
PEN8E 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Miv  President,  during 
the  weekend  I  heard  over  the  electronic 
media  and  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
resignation  of  David  Packard  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Of  all  the  people  in  Congress,  I  would 
be  the  most  remiss  if  I  did  not  utilize 
this  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Mr.  Packard's  service  to  his  country. 

I  knew  his  father  and  his  mother  very 
well.  I  knew  David  Packard  as  a  young 
man  In  high  school.  Then,  for  many 
years,  our  paths  diverged,  and  I  did  not 
see  him  again  or  have  any  contact  with 
him  until  he  was  n&med  to  the  post  from 
which  he  has  just  resigned. 

His  service  in  the  Government  has  been 
symbolic  of  the  kind  of  man  that  David 
Packard  is.  Having  begim  with  his  part- 
ner an  electronics  business,  and  having 
built  it  from  a  shoestring  to  the  point 
that  he  became  many  times  over  a  mil- 
lionaire, he  answered  the  call  of  his 
President.  He  came  to  Washington,  and 
gave  up  everything  that  he  had  spent  a 
lifetime  building — namely,  his  home,  his 
ranch,  his  settled  family  life — although 
his  lovely  wife  came  here  with  him  and 
they  made  a  home  while  they  were  here — 
in  order  to  serve  the  Government.  But 
there  is  more  to  it,  I  think,  by  far,  than 
that,  because  he  foreswore,  as  every(»ie 
knows,  and  as  the  public  record  shows, 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  order  to  serve 
his  Oovemment — more  money,  of  course, 
than  most  of  us  will  ever  see.  He  is  not 
like  so  many  people  who,  as  they  acquire 
money,  seem  to  get  the  golden  glint  In 
their  eye  and  keep  trying  to  get  more 
and  more. 

His  move  to  Washington  did  represent, 
in  the  things  that  mean  most,  family, 
home,  a  way  of  life  for  him,  a  great 
sacrifice.  Beyond  that  there  is  still  more; 
there  is  his  great  contribution. 

We  have  had  so  many  examples  before 
us  in  the  past  10  years  of  things  that 
turned  out  to  be  real  catastrophles  In 
the  Department  of  Defense,  like  the 
TPX,  the  C-5A,  and  many  other  things 
which  have  cost  this  country  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Tliese  catastrophles  oc- 
curred because  the  civilians  who  were 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  were  wedded  to  Ideas  which  had 
never  been  tested  in  the  hard  world  of 
usage,  and,  therefore,  as  everyooue  knows, 
they  fell  flat  on  their  faces. 

More  thtm  any  other  man,  David 
Packard  has  run  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  un- 
der our  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird.  As  I  recall,  Mr.'Lalrd 
has  said  the  same  thing,  but  if  he  has 
not,  I  know  that  he  would,  and  would 
do  so  gladly.  Beyond  that,  David  Pack- 
ard has  tried  to  restore  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  this  country  through  research 
and  procurement.  After  the  long,  an- 
guishing years  of  Vietnam,  we  have  re- 
gained a  forward-looking  thrust  that 
will  enable  us  to  cope  with  the  1970'8,  the 
1980's.  and  the  1990's.  He  has  reformed 
the  procurement  process,  in  the  Depftrt- 
ment  of  Defmse,  and  he  has  brought, 


in  its  best  sense,  a  businessman's  ap- 
proach to  these  fimctions.  We  are  shift- 
ing back  again  to  something  we  should 
have  had  a  long  time  ago — an  emphasis 
<Mi  the  prototype  approach  in  policy 
planning,  which  means,  in  ordinary 
verbiage,  "fly  before  you  buy." 

But  the  main  thing  is  that  we  are  not 
committing  ourselves,  as  we  did  with  the 
P-111,  to  billions  of  dollars  of  develop- 
ment and  construction  before  we  know 
that  we  actually  have  a  workable  article 
In  the  inventory. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  on  this 
occasion  express  not  only  my  own  per- 
sonal thanks  to  Mr.  Packard  for  what 
he  has  given  to  this  country,  and  for 
w^hat  he  has  done  for  this  country,  but 
also  the  best  wishes,  I  am  sure,  of  most 
Members  of  Congress  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  the  devotion  that  he  has  given 
to  his  position.  I  believe  they  have  been 
in  the  highest  tradition. 

Mrs.  Allott  and  I  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Packard  a  fruitful,  productive,  and  happy 
life.  I  think  they  have  earned  it  in  the 
last  3  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  David  Packard  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  effective  today. 
As  I  said  Saturday,  when  his  resignation 
was  announced.  Mr.  Packard's  departure 
is  an  enormous  loss  to  the  Nation. 

Senators  will  ronember  that  Mr.  Pack- 
ard cams  into  the  Government  from  a 
successful  business  career  3  years  ago  at 
great  personal  sacrifice.  Now  that  he  Is 
leaving,  I  want  the  record  to  show  clearly 
how  valuable  his  services  have  been.  At 
the  same  time  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
him,  perscmally,  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  integrity. 

Mr.  Packard  has  raised  the  position  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  a  new 
order  of  magnitude.  He  has,  to  a  large 
degree,  managed  the  business  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. He  has  shouldered  many  of  the 
responsibilities  previously  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

That  has  eased  the  burdens  on  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  has  put  a  very  able  two- 
man  team  in  the  top  management  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Packsu-d's  influence  has  been  felt, 
especisdly,  in  the  procurement  area.  He 
has  steered  the  Pentagon  away  from 
contracts  which  lump  procurement  with 
research  and  development.  He  has 
pressed  for  procedures  such  as  "fly- 
before-buy"  and  a  wider  use  of  proto- 
types rather  than  rely  on  paper  work  in 
the  procurement  process. 

In  these  and  other  efforts,  Mr.  Packard 
has  pointed  the  way  to  a  more  practical 
way  of  doing  the  Government's  business. 
I  honor  the  personal  reasons  which 
prompt  Mr.  Packard's  departure,  but  I 
wish  he  were  going  to  be  on  hand  to  keep 
us  on  course  as  we  move  along  toward 
better  business  methods. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  about  the  way 
Mr.  Packard  has  done  his  Job.  Por  all  of 
his  many  services,  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion may  well  have  been  in  the  inde- 
pendent and  forthright  posture  which  he 
assumed.  His  candor  has  been  his  hall- 
mark in  his  3  years  on  the  Job,  and  all 
of  us  who  have  dealt  with  him  have  been 
thankful  for  it. 
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One  of  Mr.  Packard's  last  ofiOcial  acts 
was  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Serrices  Committee  on  legislation  which 
would  create  a  second  O^Nity  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Tliat  proposal  is  still  pending 
in  our  oonunittee.  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  It  now. 

However,  I  think  it  is  worth  pointing 
out — and  only  partly  in  jest — that  Mr. 
Packard's  departure  from  the  Pentagon's 
management  team  leaves  a  hole  which 
may  take  two  men  to  fill  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Packard  had  and  deserved  my  ut- 
most confidence.  I  valued  and  respected 
his  judgment  and  often  sought  his  advice 
and  requested  him  to  look  into  and  han- 
dle certain  matters  for  the  committee. 
I  was  never  disappointed  in  his  efforts.  A 
grateful  feeling  for  his  servioes  and  spe- 
cial good  wishes  for  his  future  certainly 
go  with  him. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Randolph  made  at 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S.  3005  are 
printed  in  the  Rscosd  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  reported 
that  today,  December  13,  1971.  he 
presented  the  following  enndled  bills  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 

8.  113.  An  act  for  the 'relief  of  certain  indi- 
viduals and  organizations; 

S.  348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Pender; 

S.  1828.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  order  more  effectively  to  carry 
out  the  national  effort  against  cancer; 

8.  1866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clayton 
Blon  Craig.  Arthur  P.  Wuth,  Mrs.  Lenore  D. 
Hanks,  David  E.  Sleeper,  and  Dewltt  John; 

S.  2043.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  In  payment  of  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  In  consolidated 
dockets  Nos.  826-D.  326-R,  336-F,  336-0. 
3a6-H,  366,  and  367  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  otber  purposse; 

S.  3887.  An  act  autborlElng  addltlooal  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 


ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  biU  (HJL  9961)  to  provide  Fed- 
eral credit  unlonB  with  2  additkmal  years 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  insurance, 
and  for  other  puiposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrss- 
sioNAL  Recokd  of  December  8.  1971,  at 
p.  45466.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  accepted  the  Senate  bill  with 
a  House  amendment.  The  amendment  In- 
tends to  make  it  clear  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration need  not  close  a  Federal 
credit  union  receiving  the  2-year  provi- 
sional insurance  and  found  to  be  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  if  the  Administrator 
determines  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  these  difBculties  can  be  sufficiently 
resolved  within  the  2-year  period  so  as  to 
minimize  the  expenses  of  the  insurance 
fund.  This  language  is  intended  to  give 
the  Administrator  maximum  flexibility  in 
providing  marginal  credit  onions  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  establish  them- 
selves on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  does 
it  affect  the  rating  between  rural  and 
urban  housing?  I  know  that  rural  hous- 
ing has  been  severely  cut. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 176. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Which  I  intend  to 
call  up  later.  Ttiis  matter  relates  to  share 
insurance  for  credit  unions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  apply  that  question 
to  the  next  measure,  then. 

Mr.  WtOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  report  of  the  House 
and  .Senate  Conferees  on  H.R.  9961  which 
amends  the  F^ederal  Credit  Union  Act. 
The  Conferees  have,  In  my  opinion,  rec- 
ommended a  fair  and  equitable  solution 
to  the  serious  problem  faced  by  nearly 
1,200  credit  unions  which  have  been  re- 
jected for  Federal  share  insurance  under 
the  program  enacted  by  Congress  last 
year. 

H.R.  9961  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  have  given  these 
1,200  credit  unions  2  additional  years  to 
qualify  for  Federal  share  insurance.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  a  credit 
union  still  failed  to  qualify,  its  charter 
would  be  suspended  or  revoked  and  in 
most  cases  it  would  be  required  to  liqui- 
date. Any  losses  resulting  from  these  liq- 
uidations would  be  borne  by  the  individ- 
ual savers.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
these  losses  could  run  as  much  as  $2 
million  and  could  adversely  affect  50,000 
savers. 


The  Samte  bill  required  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  NaUonal  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration to  Insure  for  a  2-year  polod 
all  Federal  credit  unions  which  failed  to 
meet  the  insoranoe  standards  provided 
they  meet  the  statutory  reserve  require- 
ments established  under  Section  116(a) 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  2-year  period  these  credit  uni- 
ons sUU  failed  to  meet  the  insurance 
standards,  the  Administrator  is  required 
to  revoke  or  suspend  their  charter.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  House  bill,  losses  under 
the  Senate  bill  would  be  paid  by  the 
credit  union  share  insurance  fund  rather 
than  the  individual  saver. 

The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62  to  17 
adopted  the  position  that  savers  in  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions  should  not 
lose  their  savings  as  a  result  of  a  credit 
union's  being  required  to  liquidate  under 
the  share  insurance  program.  These  sav- 
ers placed  their  money  in  a  Federal  credit 
union  in  good  faith  and  had  every  reason 
to  expect  that  a  financial  institution 
chartered  and  supervised  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  financially  soimd.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  share 
insurance  program  should  inflict  sizable 
losses  on  these  credit  union  savers. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  conference  com- 
mittee upheld  the  Senate  position.  In 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  position,  the  con- 
ferees also  added  an  amendment  to  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
under  section  207(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  Under  section  207 
(a)  (1),  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
close  an  insured  credit  Tmion  if  he  finds 
it  is  bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

There  are  some  who  feared  that  be- 
cause of  this  apparently  mandatory  lan- 
guage, the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill 
would  require  the  immediate  liquidation 
of  a  sizable  number  of  credit  unions 
which  might  be  regarded  as  techmt»Ily 
insolvent.  In  order  to  prevent  this  harsh 
and  rigid  application  of  207(a)(1),  the 
conference  committee  recommended  an 
amendment  to  give  the  Administrator 
substantially  more  flexibility  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  close  an  insolvent 
or  bankrupt  credit  uniwi.  The  amend- 
ment directs  the  Administratw  to  pre- 
vent the  closing  of  any  Federal  credit 
union  receiving  i>rovisional  share  insur- 
ance if  he  determines  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  credit  im- 
ion's  financial  diflk^ulUes  can  be  suffi- 
ciently resolved  within  the  2-year  period 
so  as  to  minimize  the  expenses  of  the 
insurance  fund. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  close  a  credit  union  for  reasons  of 
insolvency  if  there  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  credit  union  would  be  improved, 
particularly  with  the  provision  of  share 
Insurance.  Even  if  a  credit  union  cannot 
be  expected  to  meet  the  insurance 
standards  after  2  years,  it  might  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  Insurance 
fund  to  defer  its  liquidation  In  order  to 
reduce  the  ultimate  losses  accruing  to 
the  insurance  fund.  The  amendment  by 
the  conferees  thus  establishes  the  sound 
principle  that  after  taking  an  factors 
into  accoimt  the  AdmlnlstratoT  stotJl  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  assets  of  the  Insurance  fmd. 

The  conferees  from  the  Senate  and 
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Bouse  w«re  primarily  interested  in  pro- 
tecting credit  uniiHi  savers  against  loss. 
However,  the  conferees  were  also  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  no  credit  unlcHi  be 
arbitrarily  closed  without  being  given  a 
reasonable  chance  to  improve  its  finan- 
cial condition.  I  believe  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee 
will  achieve  both  of  these  objectives.  I 
therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  add  this  note  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said?  It  may  be  recalled 
that  when  we  were  presenting  the  bill  I 
made  some  reference  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  referred  to  about 
the  stabilization  fund,  and  I  made  some 
comment  about  the  some  22  or  so  credit 
unions  in  my  State  that  were  left  that 
had  not  as  yet  qualified  for  share  insur- 
ance. I  thlnlc  the  Senator  would  be 
pleased  to  know  of  a  letter  I  received 
Irom  the  executive  director  of  the  Ala- 
bama Credit  Union  League  in  which  he 
said: 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  use 
the  Btabllizatlon  fund  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting every  shareholder  In  Alabama.  We  do 
not  Intend  that  a  single  shareholder  shall 
lose  out  by  reason  of  the  action  you  have 
taken. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  had  in  mind.  It  was  because  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  continued  to 
urge  that  if  they  use  their  resources  to 
make  sure  that  no  saver  would  lose  his 
funds  that  this  was  done.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  separate 
printing  of  the  conference  report  as  a 
report  of  the  Senate  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  INSURED 
MORTGAGES — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  tlie  committee  of  confer- 
eace  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  176)  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 
respect  to  interest  rates  on  insured  mort- 
gages, to  extend  and  modify  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  cc»isideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cohgrzs- 
BiOKAL  Record  of  December  9,  1971,  at 
pp.  45892-45893.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  interim  housing  legislation. 


I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  of  both  Houses  of 
C(»gress.  They  met  bright  and  early  one 
morning  this  week  to  resolve  dififerences. 
In  a  spirit  of  goodwill  and  purposeful 
deliberation  they  promptly  resolved  all 
outstanding  issues.  It  was  a  model  legis- 
lative conferaice,  particularly  for  its 
brevity.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  cdl 
of  the  members  of  the  craiference  com- 
mittee signed  the  report.  The  Senate 
conferees,  I  should  add,  were  very  satis- 
fled  with  the  results  of  the  conference. 

The  joint  resoIuti<Hi  on  which  we  con- 
ferred is  an  interim  housing  measure. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  has  worked  hard  this  year 
on  proposals  to  effect  major  changes  in 
our  housing  and  commimity  development 
laws.  But  with  the  other  important  issues 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  had  to  deal  with  this  year, 
particulsu-ly  the  economic  stabilization 
matters,  we  felt  that  we  should  take  a 
little  longer  before  reporting  out  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  broadest  revision 
of  our  housing  and  commimity  develop- 
ment legislation  in  some  40  years. 

Accordingly  we  have  deferred,  until 
early  next  year,  final  su:tion  on  the  ma- 
jor bills  now  pending  before  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
176  acted  Ml  (»ly  those  matters  which 
required  our  attenticxi  this  session. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  176  as  finally 
approved  by  the  ctKiferees  contains  10 
sections,  which  provide:  Autliority  for  a 
flexible  interest  rate;  amendments  to  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act;  a  waiver 
on  limitations  applicable  to  mortgage 
purchases  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  AssociaticMi;  a  deferral  of  State 
authority  to  tax  the  intangible  property 
of  national  banks;  a  reduction  in  pre- 
mium prepayment  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; a  temporary  waiver  on  require- 
ments for  basic  water  and  sewer  grants; 
an  expansion  of  supplemental  grant  as- 
sistance under  the  new  community  as- 
sistance program:  increased  authoriza- 
tions for  comprehensive  planning  and 
open-space  grant  programs;  prohibition 
of  reducticHis  in  assistance  to  welfare 
residents  in  low-rent  housing;  and  au- 
thority for  SBA  guarantees  for  small 
business  Investment  companies.  All  of 
these  were  judged  to  be  matters  of  high 
priority  by  the  conferees  that  required 
enactment  before  adjom-nment  of  this 
sesslcm  of  Congress. 

The  conference  report  on  Senate  ZfAnt 
Resolution  176  and  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence may  be  found  on  pages  45892^5893 
of  the  Record  of  December  9,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  separate  printing  of  the 
conference  report  as  a  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (»dered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  effect  will  the  con- 
ference bill  have  on  the  relationship 
between  HUD  expenditiues  in  the  rural 
and  the  heavily  urban  areas  of  this  coim- 


try?  It  is  my  understanding  that  even 
with  the  increased  appropriation  of  flOO 
million,  the  rural  areas  of  this  coimtry 
will  receive  considerably  less  in  allocation 
than  they  did  previous  to  Secretary 
Romney's  announcing  the  new  formula. 
It  that  a  fact,  that  this  is  a  big  city  bill 
now? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  this  bill  is 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Much  of  om*  area  cannot 
qualify,  I  understand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  bill  does  not 
make  material  changes  in  the  housing 
laws  or  the  housing  program.  It  simply 
takes  care  of  some  things  that  were  more 
or  less  urgent.  The  Senator  understsmds, 
I  hope,  that  earlier  this  year  we  did  hold 
hearings  on  what  might  be  a  very  im- 
portant and  sizable  housing  measiure. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  do  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  this  economic  load  came  onto 
us,  we  simply  were  not  able  to  put 
through  that  bill  this  year;  but  we  are 
going  to  take  it  up  early  in  the  new  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  bill  Is  the  Senator 
tallung  about  now? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  wUl  be  a  housing 
bill,  the  real  housing  bill.  This  Is  just 
picking  up  a  few  of  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  it  help  build  a  house 
on  the  farm  somewhere? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  a  program  going 
that  win  develop  rural  housing.  We  are 
doing  evenrthing  we  can. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  have  as  a  part  of  that 
bill  a  community  development  program 
that  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  put  through 
in  such  a  way  as  to  comply  with  that 
part,  at  least,  of  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

'Mi.  AIKEN.  Well,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  while  this  bill  does  not  make  any 
material  changes  in  the  procedures  for 
Implementing  the  program,  it  does  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  considerable 
changes,  which  I  understand  he  Is  al- 
ready planning  to  do.  I  have  a  two-  or 
three-page  letter  from  him  here  ex- 
plaining the  situation,  but  it  does  not 
change  my  mind  too  much  that  this  is 
a  bUl  which  is  directed  toward  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  because  such  a 
large  area  of  our  country  cannot 
quaUfy  at  all,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  it  is,  it  is  because 
there  are  certain  urgencies  that  need  to 
be  met  there,  whereas  I  think  our  rural 
housing  has  to  undergo  a  c(»isiderable 
change  of  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Is  sure  that  early  next  year,  if  there 
are  any  differences  in  requirements  or 
advantages,  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
even  them  out? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  will.  And 
one  of  the  things  I  have  been  working 
hard  to  accomplish  for  a  good  many 
years  now  has  been  to  get  good  housing 
out  in  the  farm  areas;  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  we  have  made  considerable  progress, 
but  not  enough. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  been  helping  a  lot. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  imfortunately,  quite 
a  lot  of  the  money  which  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  been,  as  the  administra- 
tion calls  its,  reserved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  yes.  I  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Other  people  say  it  has 
been  impounded,  but  that  depends  on 
liow  you  look  at  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  In  fact,  during 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  adminis- 
tration impounded,  I  believe,  about  60 
percent — I  am  not  certain  of  that  fig- 
ure  

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  little  over. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  it  is  a  very  high 
percentage  of  all  of  the  funds  voted  for 
liousing  programs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  They  say  they  re- 
served it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Reserved,  but  I  say 
impounded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  I  share  his  in- 
terest in  rural  housing,  and  I  am  going  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  get  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  feels  about  rural  housing. 
I  know  the  rural  dweller  has  no  better 
friend  in  the  Senate  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  so,  on  the  basis  of 
his  assurance  that  he  will  do  everything 
he  can  to  correct  any  inequities,  I  have 
no  objection  to  approving  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATtMENT   BY    SENATOR    BROOKE 

The  Senate  Is  preparing  to  vote  on  ("or 
has  Just  adopted")  a  clarifying  amendment 
Intended  to  correct  an  oversight  in  our  cur- 
rent bousing  laws,  relating  to  the  so-called 
Brooke  amendment  of  1969. 

The  purpose  of  this  clarifying  amendment 
Is  to  Insure  that  the  reduction  of  rent  au- 
thorized under  this  amendment  is  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  families  resident  In  public 
housing.  Under  the  1969  provision,  public 
housing  residents  were  relieved  of  having  to 
pay  more  than  26  percent  of  their  adjusted 
Income  for  rent.  However,  in  some  states, 
public  bousing  residents  receiving  public  as- 
sistance have  been  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
amendment.  These  states  pay  out  assistance 
for  rent  on  an  "as-paid"  basis  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum. Thus,  if  the  Brooke  amendment  were 
to  be  applied,  tbelr  public  assistance  benefits 
would  be  reduced  accordingly,  with  no  bene- 
fits occurring  to  these  realdents  or  their  fam- 
ilies. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  1971  clarifying 
amendment  to  make  it  possible  for  rents  of 
these  resident  famlliea  to  be  reduced. 

As  we  clarify  this  oversight,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  repeat  the  understandings 
surrounding  the  passage  of  the  1969  amend- 
ment to  Insure  that  as  renta  of  public  assist- 
ance families  resident  In  public  housing  are 
reduced,  that  local  housing  agencies  are  pro- 
tected from  any  loss  in  revenue  due  to  this 
reduction. 


It  was  the  clear  understanding  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  1969  amend- 
ment that  In  no  event  was  a  local  housing 
authority  to  receive  less  revenue  because  of 
the  rent  reduction  applying  the  35  percent 
rent  celling  to  families  in  occupancy  In  pub- 
lic housing. 

Annual  contributions  were  especially  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  1969,  under  the 
"Sparkman"  amendment,  to  cover  the  loss 
In  revenue  due  to  the  25  percent  rent  re- 
duction, as  well  as  for  other  operating  serv- 
ice needs  of  local  housing  agencies  which 
could  not  be  met  within  available  income. 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  to  learn  that  annual 
contribution  payments,  particularly  to  com- 
pensate for  coagressionally-mandated  rent 
reduction,  are  not  being  made  promptly  to 
local  housing  agencies.  It  is  the  clear  intent 
of  the  1969  legislation  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  make 
annual  contribution  payments  pursuant  to 
rent  reductions  under  Section  (2)  (1)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  without 
delay,  and  vrlthout  other  administrative 
qualifications,  in  order  that  local  housing 
agencies  can  continue  their  operations  with- 
out curtailment  of  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  these  un- 
derstandings surrounding  the  passage  of  the 
1969  "Brooke  Amendment"  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senavor  from  Alabama,  Senator 
Sparkman,  and  he  concurs  in  the  explana- 
tion of  these  understandings  that  I  have 
just  recited. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  176  contains  several 
provisions  which  are  vitally  Important 
to  various  segments  of  our  economy,  but 
I  wish  to  speak  on  only  one  of  them  at 
this  time :  Section  10  which  is  most  sig- 
niflcant  to  the  hard-pressed  small  bus- 
inessmen of  this  Nation. 

In  reality,  section  10  is  not  a  complex 
bit  of  legislation,  but  it  wUl  undoubtedly 
bring  great  benefits  to  independent  busi- 
ness concerns.  This  section  merely  re- 
stores to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration the  authority  it  formerly  had  to 
raise  funds  for  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  program  through  the 
use  of  a  guaranty  procedure. 

Prior  to  1967,  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act,  passed  in  1958,  allowed 
SBA  to  place  its  guarantee  on  deben- 
tures issued  by  SBIC's,  so  that  those 
debentures  could  be  sold  to  institutional 
and  private  lenders.  The  dollars  raised 
by  this  device  were  then  used  by  SBIC's 
making  additional  Investments  in 
worthy  small  businesses. 

When  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  was  amended  in  1967,  Congress  in- 
advertently dropped  several  words  from 
the  act  and  that  omission  cast  a  doubt 
upon  SBA's  legal  right  to  pledge  the 
full  ftiith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Stated  most  simply,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  will  restore  SBA's  authority  to 
what  it  was  prior  to  1967. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ramifications 
of  our  favorable  action  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  176 — and  the  President's  sig- 
nature— will  undoubtedly  mean  that 
SBIC's,  for  the  first  time,  will  operate 
with  the  certainty  that  SBA  will  be  able 
to  provide  the  leverage  promised  SBIC's 
by  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  that  act 
established  an  entirely  new  program  for 
supplying  long-term  credit  and  equity 
capital  for  new  and  small  businesses.  In 


return  for  a  charter  limiting  them  to 
loans  and  investments  in  qualified  small 
firms,  SBIC's  were  promised  that  SBA 
would  lend  them  $2  or  $3  for  each  dollar 
of  their  private  capital.  This  incentive 
has  brought  some  800  SBIC's  into  the  in- 
dustry over  the  past  12  years. 

SBA's  inability,  however,  in  recent 
years  to  provide  leverage  for  SBIC's  due 
to  budgetary  problems  occasioned  by  the 
impounding  of  appropriated  funds  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  drastic  de- 
crease in  the  niunljer  of  SBIC's.  "ITie  offi- 
cers of  many  BCIC's  which  have  found 
it  impossible  to  borrow  from  SBA — the 
only  significant  incentive  in  the  SBIC 
progrsun — have  decided  to  use  their  cap- 
ital in  some  other  endeavor  and  have 
surrendered  their  licenses. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  dollars 
committed  to  the  SBIC  industry  has 
brought  serious  problems  to  many  small 
businesses,  since  that  type  of  financial 
assistance  is  seldom  available  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  every  authority  on  the  SBIC 
program  agrees  that  new  and  small  con- 
cerns need  many  more  SBIC  dollars,  not 
fewer.  The  qualified  investment  oppor- 
tunities are  here,  only  the  resources  are 
limited. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  recent  survey  undertaken 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  at 
the  request  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  SBA  questioned  the  owners 
of  several  hundred  small  businesses 
which  had  received  SBIC  financing  to 
find  out  how  these  men  felt  about  SBIC's 
and  how  their  firms  had  fared.  The  three 
chief  queries  and  the  responses  were  as 
follows:  First,  SBA  asked,  "Did  your 
business  benefit  from  the  SBIC  financ- 
ing?" The  answers  were:  95.5  percent 
"yes";  4.5  percent  "no."  The  second  ques- 
tion was:  "Were  you  satisfied  in  your 
dealings  with  the  SBIC?"  The  answers: 
85  percent  "yes";  15  percent  "no."  The 
third  query:  "Under  similar  circum- 
stances would  you  use  SBIC  assistance 
again?"  the  answers:  89.7  percent  "yes"; 
10.3  percent  "no." 

Officials  at  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration have  said  that  this  survey,  along 
with  their  other  studies,  shows  that — 

The  SBIC  program  is  reaching  and  assist- 
ing the  firms  to  which  the  program  mis- 
sion is  directed. 

There  are  only  two  other  figures  which 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate:  $2  billion  and  40,000  businesses. 
The  first  SBIC's  were  Ucensed  a  bit  more 
than  12  years  ago  and  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
dustry has  been  in  business  for  less  than 
10  years,  but  in  that  time,  small  business 
investment  companies  have  disbursed  al- 
most $2  billion  to  just  about  40,000  new 
and  small  business  firms. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  say  again  how 
pleased  I  am  that  this  guaranty  legisla- 
tion is  completing  its  passage  through 
Congress.  The  records  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee demonstrate  how  obstacle-ridden 
and  tortuous  that  path  can  be.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  became 
aware  of  the  doubts  expressed  about 
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SBA's  guaranty  power  to  June  1969.  The 
Justice  Department  save  substance  to 
the  general  doubts  at  the  end  of  that 
month  and  I  sjionsorwl  a  bin  to  orereome 
the  Justice  Department  objections  early 
in  July.  In  Just  5  wertcs.  hearings  were 
held,  a  bill  reported  and  imanimous  Sen- 
ate passage  was  obtained,  but  the  Mil 
did  not  go  farther. 

In  1970,  the  Senate  again  considered 
and  passed  legislation  clarifying  SBA's 
power  to  place  its  guaranty  on  SBIC  de- 
bentures, but  the  91st  Congress  adjourned 
without  any  further  action. 

Early  this  year,  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  again  considered  this 
problem,  and  others,  and  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1905  in  May.  That  legislation 
contained  a  number  of  provisions  but 
only  the  SBIC  guaranty  section  is  in- 
cluded in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176 
which  we  are  now  considering.  I  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  upon  the  other  impor- 
tant portions  of  S.  1905  soon  after  the 
second  session  convenes  in  January. 

So,  Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  bfll 
before  the  Senate  concludes  a  long  legis- 
lative Journey.  It  was  never  plagued  with 
partisan  bickering,  since  President  Nixon 
strongly  urged  Its  adoption  in  both  his 
1970  and  1971  small  business  messages. 
Both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  it  in  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  where  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mtoorlty  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  totroduced  HJl.  8634,  the 
SBIC  guaranty  bill  to  May.  It  is  Just  that 
Congress  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to 
schedule  consideration  of  unspectacular 
measures  dealtog  with  the  nonheadltoe 
problems  of  small  busmess.  It  is  my  hope 
that  enactmmt  of  this  legislation  will 
break  the  logjam,  so  we  can  soon  pass  a 
number  of  other  bills  which  su^  so  im- 
portant to  the  bVz  minion  small  bustoess- 
men  to  the  United  States. 

The  PRiSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  question  is  on  agreetog  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALIi 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  conjent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectkJD.  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  bni  (S.  2429)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tioa  Act  to  order  to  conform  to  Federal 
law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1938)  to 
amend  certato  provisions  of  subtitle  n 
of  title  28,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  re- 
lattog  to  toterest  and  usury,  with  an 
amendment,  to  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Reiire- 
sentatlres.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  thai, 
pursuant  to  the  provialoiis  of  section 
1302.  PaUk  Law  91-462,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  CsiJ.n,  Mr.  Mikva. 
Mr.  McCtnxocH.  and  Mr.  Babsmaii  as 
nttwitiPim  of  ttae  Nation ftl  Commission  oo 
IndMdnal  Rl«hts,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  iiMwrm  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  ^.-ithout  amendment. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgtoia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  to 
recess  awaittog  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  4  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  49  mmutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  stibject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Taft). 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  both  sides  and  all  Sen- 
ators so  far  as  I  can  determine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  coDsideratlon  of  Calendar  No. 
556.  UR.  701. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

(HR.  701)  to  amend  the  MlgT»t«7  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Interior  to  eatahllsb  the  fee  for 
stamps  Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purpafie&. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  carder  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRKUILUNO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlflB.  it  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bllL 

The  bfll  (HJl.  701)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  readtog,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELJ).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiM  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
toto  executive  scssk»  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  re- 
ported earlier  today  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Ustrlct  of  Colunahia  which  are 
at  the  desk  and  which  have  been  cleared 
all  aroimd. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive busmess. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
as  reported  earlier,  wUl  be  stated. 


IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  H.  Mason  Neely,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Joseph  M.  F.  Ryan,  Jr., 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  associate  judge, 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticHi,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  George  W.  Draper  n,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  associate  judge,  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  GRTPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative busmess. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  phase  n  has  been 
agreed  to  but  it  is  to  the  process  of  betog 
worked  up. 

That  Is  the  only  piece  of  legislation 
on  which  the  Senate  acts  first.  On  the 
remaining  three  items  the  House  will 
have  to  act  first  So  that  at  5  pjn.  today 
we  will  be  ready  to  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  \i»  read- 
tog  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bm  (8.  2978)  to  amend 
the  District  of  CMumMa  Election  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate;  tlmt  the  House  to- 
slsted  upon  Its  amendment  to  the  bUl, 
aAed  a  conlerexKe  with  ibe  Senate  oa 
the  dteagieelng  rotes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  nd  titat  Mr.  Brwam,  Mr. 
MncvA,  Mr.  Tttutan,  and  Mr.  Baomni 
of  Virginia  were  appointed  managera  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
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RECESS  TO  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  to  recess 
until  5  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4:03  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
5  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presidtog 
Officer  (Mr.  Spong) . 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   12 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  to  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standtog  order  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECrr  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
not  to  extend  beyond  6  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5:01  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  caU  of  the  Chair;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  at  5:02  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presidtog 
Officer  'Mr.  Spong). 


ALASKA  CLAIMS  BELL  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  —  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  £is  the  conference  report  on 
UR.  10367,  the  Alaska  claims  bUl  is  called 
up,  there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon 
of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
and  the  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee;  that  any  time  on  any  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nondebatable  motions,  be  lim- 
ited to  10  mtoutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk). 

The  PREfclDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^gtoia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  to 
recess,  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair, 
but  not  beyond  6  p.m. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5:03  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:43  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presidtog  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Spong)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsto  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nexson  when  he 
totroduced  S.  3010  are  printed  to  the 
mommg  bustoess  section  of  the  Record 
imder  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Jotot  Resolutions. ) 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgtoia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  to 
recess  awaittog  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and 
that  the  recess  not  extend  beyond  6:30 
p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  45  mtoutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:54  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presidtog  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Spong)  . 


DISTRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA  CONSUM- 
ER CREDIT  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1938. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  1938)  to  amend  cer- 
tato provisions  of  subtitle  II  of  title  28, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  relattog  to 
interest  and  usury,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  to- 
sert: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
text  of  section  28-3301  of  subtitle  II  of  title 
28,  District  Of  Columbia  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  section 
28-3308,  chapter  36  of  this  subtitle,  the 
parties  to  an  instrument  In  writing  for  the 
payment  of  money  at  a  future  time  may  con- 
tract therein  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  principal  amount  thereof  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  8  percent  per  anniun." 

Sec.  2.  The  text  of- clause  (2)  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  28-^303  of  subtitle  II  of 
title  28,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  is 
amended   to  read  as  follows: 

'■(2)  In  writing,  to  pay  a  greater  rate  than 
Is  p>ermltted  under  section  28-3301  or  28- 
3308  or  under  chapter  36  or  39  of  this  sub- 
title, the  creditor  shall  forfeit  the  whcrte  of 
the  interest  oo  contracted  to  be  received." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  33  of  subtitle  II  of  tlUe  28. 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  la  amended  by 
adding  the  following  section : 

'  §  28-3308.  Finance  charge  on  direct  Install- 
ment loans 
"(a)  On  a  loan  in  which  the  principal  does 
not  exceed  $25,000  (other  than  a  loan  direct- 
ly secured  on  real  estate  or  a  direct  motor 
vehicle  Installment  loan  covered  by  chapter 
36  of  this  subtitle)  to  be  repaid  In  equal  or 
Bubetantlally  equal  monthly,  or  other  pe- 
riodic. Installments,  any  federally  Insured 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association  doing 
business   In   the  District   of  Columbia  may 


contract  for  and  receive  interest  at  the  rate 
permitted  under  this  chapter  or,  in  lieu  of 
such  interest,  a  finance  charge,  wtilch,  If  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate,  does 
not  exceed  a  rate  of  11  >4  percent  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  balances  of  principal.  This 
section  does  not  limit  or  restrict  the  man- 
ner of  contracting  for  the  finance  charge, 
whether  by  way  of  discount,  add-on  or  sim- 
ple Interest,  so  long  as  the  annual  percentage 
rate  of  the  finance  charge  does  not  exceed 
that  permitted  by  this  section. 

"(b)  If  such  Installment  loan  Is  precom- 
puted, 

"(1)  the  finance  charge  may  be  calculated 
on  the  assumption  that  all  scheduled  pay- 
ments will  be  made  when  due    and 

"(2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
upon  prepayment  in  fuU  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  a  precomputed  direct  Installment 
loan,  refinancing,  or  consolidation,  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  unearned  portion 
of  the  finance  charge  calculated  according 
to  this  section  shall  be  rebated  to  the  debtor. 
If  the  rebate  otherwise  required  is  less  than 
$1,  no  rebate  need  be  made. 

"(c)  Upon  prepayment  In  full  of  such 
direct  installment  loan  other  than  a  re- 
financing or  consolidation,  whether  or  not 
precomputed,  the  lender  may  collect  or  re- 
tain a  minimum  charge  within  the  limits 
stated  In  this  section  If  the  finance  charge 
earned  at  the  time  of  prepayment  Is  less  than 
any  minimum  charge  contracted  for.  The 
minimum  charge  may  not  exceed  the  small- 
er of  the  following:  (1)  the  amount  of  the 
finance  charge  contracted  for,  or  (2)  t5  in 
a  transaction  which  had  a  principal  of  (75 
or  less,  or  $7.50  in  a  transaction  which  had 
a  principal  of  more  than  $75. 

"(d)  The  unearned  portion  of  the  finance 
charge  is  a  fraction  of  the  finance  charge  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  sum  of  the 
periodic  balances  scheduled  to  follow  the 
computational  period  In  which  the  prepay- 
ment occurs,  and  the  denominator  Is  the 
sum  of  all  periodic  balances  under  either 
the  reLatsd  loan  agreement  or,  If  the  balance 
owing  resulted  from  a  refinancing  or  a  con- 
solidation, under  the  related  refinancing 
agreement  or  consolidation  agreement. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  'finance 
charge',  and  'annual  percentage  rate'  shall 
have  the  respective  meanings  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  (82 
Stat.  146  et  seq.;  15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  and 
the  regulations  and  Interpretations  there- 
under; and  'federally  Insured  bank  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  association'  means  an  Insured 
bank  as  defined  In  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  or  an  'Insured  In- 
stitution' as  defined  in  section  401  of  the 
National  Housing  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Subtitle  U  of  tlUe  28.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  chapters: 

"Chapter    36. — DIRECT    MOTOR    VEHICLE 
INSTALLMENT  LOANS 

•  5  28-3601.  Direct  motor  vehicle  Installment 
loans 

"The  provision-,  of  the  Act  approved  AprU 
22.  1960  (Public  Law  86-431,  74  Stat.  69;  DC. 
Code.  1967  ed.,  chapter  9  of  title  40) ,  covering 
installment  sales  of  motor  vehicles,  as 
amended,  and  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, shall  apply  to  the  extent  appropriate 
to,  a  direct  Installment  loan,  secured  by  a 
security  Interest  In  a  motor  vehicle,  made 
by  a  federaUy  Insured  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association  doing  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  subject  to  section  28-3S02. 
"S  38-3603.  Finance  charge 

"Such  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion may  contract  for  and  receive  Interest 
at  the  rate  provided  for  In  ch^ter  33  or.  In 
lieu  of  such  Intersat,  a  Onanoe  charge  whleh. 
If  expressed  as  an  annual  percentag*  rate, 
does  not  exceed  a  rate  of  11^  peroent  per 
annum  on  the  unpaid  balance*  of  principal. 
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"A»  uaed  In  UkU  cbapUr,  'flxuLoce  charge' 
and  'AHQOAl  peic«Qtag«  rate'  sball  have  tbe 
reapectlTe  ifiMntnui  uader  t2M  provisions  of 
tbe  Trutta-ln-LeJOding  Act  (83  Stat.  146  et 
seq.;  15  U&C.  1801  et  a«q.)  and  tbe  regula- 
tions and  Interpretatioiis  thereunder;  and 
'federally  Insured  bank  or  aavingA  and  loan 
assodation'  meana  an  Insured  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  tbe  Federal  Depofclt 
Insurance  Act  or  an  'Insured  institution'  as 
defined  in  section  401  ot  tbe  National  Hoxis- 
ing  Act. 

"Chapter  37— REVOLVINa  CREDIT  AC- 
COUMTS 

'5  38-3701.  DeflnltJons 
"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"(1)  'revolving  credit  acccnnf  means  an 
arrangement  between  a  seller  or  financial 
Institution  and  a  buyer  pursuant  to  which 
(A)  the  seller  may  permit  the  buyer  to  pur- 
cha^  goods  or  services  on  credit  either  from 
the  seller  or  by  use  of  a  credit  card  or  other 
device,  whether  Issued  by  tbe  seller  or  a 
financial  Institution,  (B)  the  unpaid  bal- 
ances or  amounts  financed  arising  from  pur- 
chases and  the  credit  service  and  other  ap- 
propriate charges  are  debited  to  an  account. 
(C)  a  credit  service  charge  If  made  Is  not 
precomputed  but  Is  computed  on  an  out- 
standing unpaid  balance  of  the  buyer's  ac- 
count from  time  to  time,  and  (D)  the  buyw 
has  the  prlvUege  of  paying  the  balances  in 
full  or  in  Installments. 

"(2)  'credit  service  charge'  means  the  sum 
of  (A)  all  charges  payable  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  buyer  and  Imposed  directly  or 
IndlrecUy  by  the  sefler  as  an  Incident  to 
the  extension  of  credit.  Including  any  of  the 
following  types  of  charges  which  are  appli- 
cable: time  price  differential,  service,  carry- 
ing or  other  charge,  however  denominated, 
premium  or  other  charge  for  any  guarantee 
or  insurance  protecting  the  seller  against  the 
buyer's  default  or  other  credit  loss;  (B) 
charges  incurred  for  Investigating  the  col- 
lateral or  credit-worthiness  of  the  buyer  or 
for  commissions  or  brokerage  for  obtaining 
the  credit,  irrespective  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  charges  are  paid  or  payable,  unless  the 
seller  had  no  notice  of  the  charges  when  the 
credit  was  granted. 

"(3)  'seller*  means  a  person  engaged  In 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  la  the  business  of 
selling  goods  or  services  to  retail  buyers. 

"(4)  "buyer'  means  a  person  who  buys 
goods  or  obtains  services  from  a  seller  piir- 
suant  to  a  retail  credit  sale  and  not  princi- 
pally for  th«  purpose  of  resale;  and  Includes 
a  person  who  enters  into  a  prior  agreement 
with  a  financial  Institution  whereby  the 
latter  agrees  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  buyer 
as  they  accrue  at  various  retail  sellers,  des- 
ignated by  the  Wnnni-iai  Institution,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  buyer  paying  to  the  fi- 
nancial Institution  the  cash  sales  price  plus 
the  credit  seirtee  ehargv  on  the  purehaae. 

"(5)  'person'  iBeladea  any  Individual. 
partnership,  corporation,  aaeodatton,  tnirt. 
Joint  stock  company,  or  any  other  g^roup  of 
persons  however  organteed. 

"(S)  'flnaaelal  tnstitutian'  meaiM  a  per- 
«on  wbo  entcis  into  an  ■grecment  vltb  a 
b«yer  whereby  the  former  agrees  to  extend 
credit  to  tta«  buyer  and  to  apply  it  as  di- 
rected by  the  bn^r  pursuant  to  a  credtt 
card  Issued  to  ttie  buyer  toy  tbe  financial  in- 
stttatlon;  and  this  term  includes  any  federal- 
ly insured  bank  m  defined  tn  eeetlon  3  ot 
the  Federal  Depoatt  lararanee  Act  doing 
bwftnf  in  tbe  Dtetrlet  ot  Oolmnfala. 
"i  28-3702.  Amount  and  computation  of 
credit  serrloe  charge 
"(a)  The  aeUer  or  Snanclal  tnetltattan  maj 
coDtract  for  tbe  pmftammt  by  the  buyer  of  a 
credit  lerrtae  etange  no*  einniliim  tbat  per- 
mitted hj  tlile  eeithwi. 

"  (b)  ▲  cndtt  aerrtce  dxaige  may  tie  made 
In  mtia.  taUUng  ejO^.  rot  ttie  jxupoM  of  eamr 
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puting  the  outstanding  >^ii"icfi  subject  to 
the  credit  service  charge,  (1)  the  outstanding 
balance  on  any  day  shall  consist  of  an 
amount  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  total  chargae  to  the  account  less  the 
amounU  paid  or  credited  to  tbe  account 
prior  to  such  day.  or  (2)  tbe  outstanding 
balance  may  be  computed  by  the  average 
dally  balance  method.  The  credit  service 
cliurge  may  also  be  computed  for  all  out- 
standing balances  within  a  range  of  not 
In  excess  of  $10  on  the  basis  of  the  median 
amount  vlthln  mch  range  If  as  so  computed 
such  credit  service  charge  is  applied  to  all 
outstanding   balance  within  such  range. 

"(c)  If  the  blll:ng  cycle  Is  monthly,  the 
charge  may  not  exceed  I'j  percent  of  that 
part  of  the  outstanding  balance  which  Is 
»50  or  less  and  I  percent  on  that  part  of  this 
amount  which  Is  more  than  $500.  If  the 
billing  cycle  la  not  monthly,  the  maximum 
charge  is  that  percentage  which  bears  the 
relation  to  the  appUcable  monthly  percent- 
age as  the  number  of  days  in  the  biUiug  cycle 
bears  to  thirty.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  variation  of  not  more  than  four  days 
frtHn  month  to  month  Is  'the  same  day  of  the 
btning  cycle'. 

"Chapter  38— COITSUMEB  PROTECTIONS 
"j  28-3801.  Scope— LlmltaUon  on  agree- 
ments and  practices 
"This  chapter  applies  to  actions  to  enforce 
rights  arising  from  a  consumer  credit  sale  or 
a  direct  Installment  loan. 

"5  23-3802.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

*•(!)  revolving  credit  account'  means  a 
revolving  credit  account  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 28-3701  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  'consumer  credit  sale*  means  a  sale 
of  goods  or  services  in  which — 

"(A)  credit  is  granted  by  a  person  who  reg- 
ularly engages  as  a  seller  in  credit  transac- 
tiona  of  the  same  kind; 

"(B)  the  buyer  is  a  natural  person; 

"(C)  the  goods  or  services  are  purchased 
primarily  for  a  personal,  family,  household,  or 
agricultural  purpose; 

"(D)  either  the  debt  U  payable  In  Install- 
ments or  a  finance  charge  is  made;  and 

"(E)  tbe  amount  financed  does  not  ex- 
ceed C2S.00O. 

The  term  Includes  any  contract  In  the  form 
of  a  bailment  or  lease  if  the  bailee  or  lessee 
contracts  to  pay  as  compensation  for  use  a 
sum  sttbatantiaily  equivalent  to  or  in  excess 
of  tbe  aggregate  vahie  of  tbe  property  and 
services  involved  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
bailee  or  lessee  will  become,  or  tor  no  other 
or  a  nominal  consideration  has  the  option 
to  became,  the  owner  of  the  property  upon 
full  compliance  with  his  obllgatione  under 
the  contract. 

"(3)  'direct  Installment  loan'  means  a  di- 
rect installment  loan  as  that  term  is  used  in 
section  28-3308  ot  this  subtitle  and  does  not 
Include  a  loan  secured  on  real  estate  or  a  di- 
rect motor  vehicle  installment  loan  covered 
by  chapter  36  of  this  subUtlc. 

"(4)  'cross  collateral'  nkeaxks  an  arrange- 
ment wherein  a  seller  in  a  'eoosumer  credit 
sale*  secures  a  debt  arising  from  the  sale  by 
contracUng  lor  a  security  Interest  in  other 
property  If  as  a  resolt  o*  a  prior  sale  tbe  seller 
has  an  existing  seciu'ity  interest  in  tbfc  other 
property.  The  teller  may  also  contract  far  a 
security  Interest  In  the  property  sold  In  the 
subsequent  sale  as  a  security  for  the  prerlotu 
debt. 

"5  2&-3803.  Balloon  paymenU 

"With  respect  to  a  ooosumcr  credit  sale  or 
direct  tnetallment  loans  except  for  revolving 
credit  accounts: 

"(1)  No  creditor  shall  at  any  time  enter 
into  an  agreement  which  oontalns  or  antici- 
pates a  ecfaeitule  of  payments  under  which 
any  one  payment  Is  not  equal  or  eubetan- 
tlaUy  equal  to  aU  other  payments.  eBKlwl- 
Ing  any  final  payment  which  is  lesa  tlMUt  tb» 


average  of  previous  payments  or  any  down 
payment  received  by  the  creditor  contem- 
pcK^aeoaely  with  or  prior  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  transaction,  or  under  which 
the  intervals  between  any  consecutive  i»y- 
mente  differ  substantially. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  where  a  consximer's  livelihood  is  de- 
pendent upon  seasonal  or  Intermittent  in- 
come, the  parties  may  agree  Jn  a  separate 
writing  tliat  one  or  more  payments  or  the 
Intervals  between  one  or  more  payments  may 
be  reduced  or  expanded  in  accordance  with 
tlie  needs  of  the  consxuner  if  such  payments 
are  expressly  related  to  the  consumer  s  In- 
come. The  separate  writing  shall  conuin  a 
conspicuous  notice  directly  above  the  signa- 
ture line  stating:  'i  waive  my  right  to  have 
ail  pajrments  to  be  made  under  this  agree- 
ment in  substantially  equal  amcHmts'. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  apjjly,  the  consumer  shall 
have  the  right  at  any  time,  without  further 
cost  or  obligation,  to  revise  the  schedule  of 
payments  to  conform  both  as  to  amounts 
and  intervals  to  the  average  of  all  in^tall- 
nients  and  intervals. 

"I  28  3804.  Assignment  of  earnings  and  au- 
thorization to  confess  Judg- 
ment prohibited 

"(s)  A  creditor  may  not  take  an  assign- 
ment of  earnings  at  the  consumer  for  pay- 
ment or  as  security  for  payment  of  an  obU- 
gation  arising  out  of  a  consimier  credit  sale 
or  direct  installment  loan. 

"(b)  A  creditor  may  not  take  or  accept 
from  the  consumer  a  warrant  or  power  of 
attorney  or  other  authorization  for  the  cred- 
itor, or  other  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  to 
confess  Judgment  arising  out  of  a  consumer 
credit  sale  or  direct  installment  loan. 

"(c)  An  assignment  of  earnings  or  an  au- 
thorization in  violation  of  this  section  Is 
subject  to  the  provlElons  of  section  28-3813 
(d)  (1)  of  thissubtlOe. 

"5  28-3805.  Debts  secured  by  cross-collateral 
"(a)  If  debts  arising  from  two  or  more 
consiuner  credit  sales  other  than  sales  pur- 
suant to  a  revolving  charge  account  (S28- 
3701),  are  secured  by  cross-collateral,  or 
consolidated  Into  one  debt  payable  on  a  sin- 
gle schedule  of  payments,  and  the  debt  Is 
secured  by  security  Interests  taken  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  of  the  sales,  payments 
received  by  the  seller  after  tbe  taiUng  of  the 
cross-collateral  or  the  consolidation  are 
deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  debt  secured  by  the  various 
security  Interests,  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  arising  from 
the  sales  first  made.  To  the  extent  debts  are 
paid  according  to  this  section,  security  In- 
terests In  Items  of  property  terminate  as 
the  debts  orlginaUy  incurred  with  respect  to 
each  item  are  paid. 

"(b)  Payment  received  by  the  seller  upon 
a  rerrtvlng  charge  are  deemed,  for  the  prnr- 
poee  ot  determining  the  amount  of  the  debt 
secured  by  the  various  eecurlty  interests,  to 
have  been  spiled  first  to  the  payment  aC 
credit  service  charges  In  the  order  at  their 
entry  to  the  account  and  then  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  In  the  order  tn  which  tbe  en- 
tries to  the  account  showing  the  debts  were 
made. 

"(c)  If  the  debts  consolidated  arose  from 
two  or  more  sales  made  on  the  same  day, 
payment  received  by  the  seller  ar«  deemed. 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  anxnmt 
of  the  debt  secured  by  the  varloos  security 
interests,  to  have  been  applied  first  to  the 
paj-ment  of  the  smallest  debt. 

"5  28-MOC.  Attorney's  fee* 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit  sale 
or  direct  installment  loaoa  the  agreement 
may  provide  for  the  payment  by  the  oon- 
somOT  or  rnaeonebie  attorney's  fe««  bo«  tn 
excew  of  1ft  par  centum  ol  tbe  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  obligation. 
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"8  28-3807.  Negotiable  instruments  pro- 
hibited 

"(a)  In  a  consumer  credit  sale,  no  seller 
shall  take  or  otherwise  arrange  lor  the  con- 
sumer to  sign  an  instrument,  except  a  check, 
payable  'to  order'  or  'to  bearer'  as  evidence 
of  the  credit  obligation  of  the  consumer. 

"(b)  Any  holder  of  an  instrument  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  28- 
3807,  if  he  takes  it  with  knowledge  ol  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section,  takes  it  subject  to  all 
claims  and  defenses  of  the  consumer  up  to 
the  amount  owing  on  the  transaction  total 
at  the  time  of  the  assignment. 

"5  28-3808.  Assignees  subject  to  defensee 

"(a)  With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit 
sale,  an  Eusignee  of  the  rights  of  the  seller  or 
lessor  Is  subject  to  aU  claims  and  defenses 
of  the  consumer  or  lessee  arising  out  of  the 
sale  notwithstanding  any  terms  or  agree- 
ments to  the  contrary,  but  the  assignee's  lia- 
bility under  this  section  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  owing  to  the  assignee  at  the  time  of 
the  assignment. 

"(b)  Rights  of  the  consumer  or  lessee  can 
only  be  asserted  ss  a  matter  of  defeivse  to  or 
set-off  against  a  claim  by  the  assignee. 

"5  28-3809.  Lender  subject  to  defenses  aris- 
ing from  sales 

"(a)  A  lender  who  makes  a  direct  Install- 
ment lo«ui  for  the  ptupoee  erf  enabling  a  con- 
sumer to  purchase  goods  or  services  is  sub- 
ject to  all  claims  and  defenses  of  the  con- 
sumer against  the  seller  arising  out  of  the 
purchase  of  the  goods  or  service  if  such 
lender  acts  at  the  express  request  of  the 
•eller,  and — 

"(1)  the  seller  participates  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  loan  instruments,  or 

"(2)  the  lender  Is  a  person  or  organization 
contpoUed  by  or  under  common  control  with 
the  seller,  or 

"(3)  the  seller  receives  or  will  receive  a 
fee,  compensation,  or  other  consideration 
from  the  lender  for  arranging  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  lender's  ability  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
Rights  of  the  debtor  can  only  be  asserted 
aflirmatively  In  an  action  to  cancel  and  void 
the  sale  from  its  Inception,  or  as  a  matter  of 
defense  to  or  set-off  against  a  claim  by  the 
lender. 
"j  28-3810.  Referral  sales 

"With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit  sale, 
the  seller  or  lessor  may  not  give  or  offer  to 
give  a  rebate  or  discount  or  otherwise  pay  or 
offer  to  pay  value  to  tbe  buyer  or  lessee  as 
an  inducement  for  a  sale  or  lease  in  consid- 
eration of  his  giving  to  the  seller  or  lessor 
the  names  of  prospective  purchasers  or 
lessees,  or  otherwise  aiding  the  seller  or  leeaor 
In  making  a  sale  or  lease  to  another  person. 
If  the  earning  of  the  rebate,  discount,  or 
other  value  is  contingent  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  an  event  subsequent  to  the  time  the 
buyer  or  lessee  agrees  to  buy  or  lease.  If  a 
buyer  or  lessee  is  induced  by  a  violation  of 
this  section  to  enter  into  a  consumer  credit 
sale,  the  agreement  is  unenforceable  by  the 
seller  or  lessor  and  the  buyer  or  leasee,  at  bJa 
option,  may  rescind  the  agreement  or  retain 
the  goods  delivered  and  the  benefit  of  any 
services  performed,  without  any  obligation 
to  pay  for  them. 

"I  28-3811.  Home  solicitation  sales 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section,  "home  so- 
licitation sale'  means  a  cash  sale  or  a  con- 
sumer credit  sale  of  goods,  other  than  farm 
equipment,  or  services  In  which  the  seller  or 
a  person  acting  for  him  engages  in  a  personal 
solicitation  of  the  sale  or  at  near  a  residence 
of  the  buyer  and  the  buyer's  agreement  or 
offer  to  purchase  is  there  given  to  a  seller  or 
a  person  acting  for  him.  It  does  not  include 
a  sale  made  pursuant  to  a  preexisting  revolv- 
ing credit  account  or  prior  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  at  a  business  establish- 
ment at  a  fixed  location  where  goods  or 
services  are  offered  or  exhibited  for  sale. 


"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f), 
in  addition  to  any  right  otherwise  to  revoke 
an  offer,  the  buyer  has  the  right  to  cancel  a 
home  solicitation  sale  until  midnight  of  the 
third  business  day  after  the  day  on  which 
the  buyer  signs  an  agreement  or  offer  to  pur- 
chase which  compiles  with  this  section. 

"(c)  Cancellation  occurs  when  the  buyer 
gives  written  notice  of  cancellation  to  the 
seller  at  the  address  stated  in  the  agreement 
or  offer  to  purchase. 

"(d)  Notice  of  cancellation.  If  given  by 
mail,  is  given  when  it  Is  deposited  in  a  mail 
box  properly  addressed  and  the  postage  pre- 
paid. 

"(e)  Notice  of  cancellation  given  by  the 
buyer  need  not  take  a  particular  form  and 
Is  sufficient  if  it  indicates  by  any  form  of 
written  expression  the  intention  of  the  buyer 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  home  solicitation 
sale. 

"(f)  The  buyer  may  not  cancel  a  home  so- 
licitation sale  if  the  buyer  requests  the  sel- 
ler to  provide  goods  or  services  without  de- 
lay because  of  an  emergency,  and 

"  ( 1 )  the  seller  in  good  faith  makes  a  sub- 
stantial beginning  of  performance  of  the 
contract  before  tbe  buyer  gives  notice  of  can- 
cellation, and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  goods,  the  goods  can- 
not be  returned  to  the  seller  In  substantially 
as  good  condition  as  when  received  by  the 
buyer,  and 

"(3)  the  buyer  has  signed  separately  the 
following  notice  which  appears  under  the 
conspicuous  capUon:  'WAIVKR  OP  RIGHT 
TO  CANCEXi'  and  reads  as  follows:  'Because 
of  an  emergency  I  waive  any  right  I  may  have 
to  cancel  this  home  eolicitation  sale'. 

"(g)  (1)  In  a  home  soUcltation  sale,  im- 
less  tbe  buyer  requests  the  seller  to  provide 
goods  or  services  without  delay  in  an  emer- 
gency, the  seller  must  present  to  the  buyer 
and  obtain  his  signature  to  a  written  agree- 
ment or  offer  to  purchase  whlcb  designates 
as  the  date  of  the  transcustion  the  date  on 
which  the  buyer  actually  signs  and  contains 
a  statement  of  the  buyer's  rights  which  com- 
plies with  paragraph  (2)   of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Tbe  statement  must — 

"(A)  appear  under  this  conspicuous  cap- 
tion :  'BUYERS  RIGHT  TO  CANCEL',  and 

"(B)  read  as  fotiows: 

"  'If  this  agreement  was  soUclted  at  or 
near  your  residence  and  you  do  not  want 
the  goods  or  services,  you  may  cancel  tbia 
agreement  by  mailing  a  notice  to  the  seller. 
The  notice  must  say  that  you  do  not  want 
the  goods  or  services  and  must  be  mailed  be- 
fore midnight  of  the  third  business  day  after 
you  signed  this  agreement.  The  notice  must 

be  mailed  to: 

(Insert  name  and  military  address  of  seller) 
If  you  cancel,  the  seller  may  not  keep  any 
of  your  cash  down  payment.' 

"(3)  Until  the  seller  has  complied  with 
this  section  the  buyer  may  cancel  the  home 
solicitation  sale  by  notifying  tbe  seUer  in 
any  manner  and  by  any  means  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  cancel. 

"(h)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section, 
within  ten  days  after  a  home  solicitation 
sale  has  been  canceled  or  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase revoked  the  seller  must  tender  to  the 
buyer  any  payments  made  by  the  buyer  and 
any  note  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness, 
A  provision  permitting  the  seller  to  keep  all 
or  any  part  of  any  payment,  note,  or  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  Is  in  violation  of  this 
section  and  unenforceable. 

"(2)  If  the  down  payment  Includes  goods 
traded  In,  the  goods  must  be  tendered  tn 
substantially  as  good  condition  as  when  re- 
ceived by  the  seller.  If  the  seller  falls  to 
tender  the  goods  as  provided  by  this  section, 
the  buyer  may  elect  to  recover  an  amount 
equal  to  the  trade-In  allowance  stated  in  the 
agreement. 

"(3)  The  seller  Is  not  entitled  to  retain  a 
cancellation  fea. 


"(4)  Until  the  seller  has  compiled  with 
the  obligations  Imposed  by  this  section  the 
buyer  may  retain  poasesslon  of  goods  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  seller  and  has  a  Hen 
on  the  goods  in  his  possession  or  control  for 
any  recovery  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

"(i)(l)  Except  as  provided  by  the  pro- 
visions on  retention  of  goods  by  the  buyer 
(subsection  (h)(4)  of  this  section),  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  a  home  solicitation 
sale  has  been  canceled  or  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase revoked,  tbe  buyer  upon  demand  must 
tender  to  the  seller  any  goods  delivered  by 
the  seller  pursuant  to  the  sale  but  he  is  not 
obligated  to  tender  at  any  place  other  than 
his  residence.  If  the  seller  fails  to  demand 
possession  of  goods  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  cancellation  or  revocation,  tbe  goods 
become  the  property  of  the  buyer  without 
obligation  to  pay  for  them.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  forty  days  U  presumed  to  be 
a  reasonable  time. 

"(2)  The  buyer  has  a  duty  to  take  rea- 
sonable care  of  the  goods  In  his  possession 
before  cancellation  or  revocation  and  for  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter,  during  which 
time  the  goods  are  otherwise  at  the  seller's 
risk. 

"(3)  If  the  seller  has  performed  any  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  a  home  solicitation  sale 
prior  to  its  cancellation,  the  seller  Is  en- 
titled to  no  compensation. 

"5  28-3812.  Limitation  on  creditors'  remedies 

"(a)  This  section  applies  to  actions  or 
other  proceedings  to  enforce  rights  arising 
from  consiuner  credit  sales,  consumer  leases, 
and  direct  Installment  loans  (other  than  a 
loan  directly  secured  on  real  estate  or  a 
direct  motor  vehicle  Installment  loan  cov- 
ered by  ch^ter  36  of  UUe  28,  District  of 
Columbia  Code);  and.  In  addition,  to  extor- 
tionate extensions  of  credit. 

"(b)  (1)  During  the  thirty-day  period  after 
a  default  consisting  of  a  failure  to  pay  money 
the  creditor  may  not  because  of  the  default 
(A)  accelerate  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
obligation,  (B)  bring  action  against  the 
debtor,  or  (C)  proceed  against  the  collateral. 

"(2)  Unless  the  creditor  has  first  (A)  noti- 
fied the  debtor  that  he  has  elected  to  accel- 
erate the  unpaid  balance  of  the  obligation 
because  of  default,  (B)  brought  action 
against  the  debtor,  or  (C)  proceeded  against 
the  collateral,  the  debtor  may  cure  a  default 
consisting  of  a  failure  to  p>ay  money  by  ten- 
dering the  amount  of  aU  unpaid  sums  due  at 
the  time  of  tender,  without  acceleration,  plus 
any  unpaid  delinquency  or  deferral  charges. 
Cure  restores  the  debtor  to  his  rights  under 
the  agreement  as  though  the  defaults  cured 
had  not  occurred. 

"(3)  Posting  any  notice  required  by  law 
shall  be  deemed  valid  if  mailed  by  certified 
mail  to  the  debtor's  last  known  address. 

"(c)(1)  The  debtor  may  redeem  the  col- 
lateral from  the  creditor  at  any  time — 

"(A)  within  fifteen  days  of  the  creditor's 
taking  possession  of  the  collateral,  or 

"(B)  thereafter  until  the  creditor  has 
either  disposed  of  the  collateral,  entered  Into 
a  contract  for  Its  disposition,  or  gained  the 
right  to  retain  the  collateral  in  satisfaction 
of  the  debtor's  obligation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  on  dlspoaltlon  ot  collateral  in  sec- 
tion 0-605  of  BubtiUe  I  of  tiUe  28,  District 
of  Columbia  Code. 

"(2)  The  debtor  may  redeem  the  collateral 
by  tendering  fulfillment  of  all  obligations  se- 
cured by  tbe  collateral  Including  reasonable 
expenses  Incurred  In  realizing  on  the  security 
Interest. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  In  this  part, 
the  parties  may  agree  that  the  creditor  has 
the  right  to  take  poasesslon  of  tbe  coUateral 
on  default.  In  talcing  possession,  a  secured 
party  may  proceed  without  Judicial  process  if 
this  can  be  done  without  breach  of  the  peace 
and  with  consent  at  Um  debtor.  Those  who 
take  the  collateral  through  repossession  shall 
be  deemed  the  agent  of  the  creditor,  and 
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the  creditor  shall  b«  clviUy  liable  for  any  of 
the  actions  of  its  agents. 

"(e)(1)  This  suba«ction  applies  to  con- 
sumer credit  sales  of  goods  or  services  and  to 
direct  installment  loans  secured  by  interests 
in  goods. 

"(2)  A  creditor  may  not  maintain  a  pro- 
ceeding for  a  deficiency  unless  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  goods  in  good  faith  and  in  a 
commercially  reasonable  manner. 

"(3)  If  the  creditor  repossesses  or  volun- 
tarily accepts  surrender  of  goods  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  sale  and  in  which  he  has 
a  security  interest,  the  consumer  is  not  per- 
sonally liable  to  the  creditor  for  the  unpaid 
balance  of  debt  arising  from  the  sale  of  a 
commercial  unit  of  goods  of  which  the  cash 
price  was  (2,000  or  less.  In  that  case  the  cred- 
itor is  not  obligated  to  resell  the  collateral 
unless  the  consumer  has  paid  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  cash  price  and  has  not  signed 
after  default  a  statement  renouncing  his 
rights  in  the  collateral. 

"(4)  If  the  creditor  takes  possession  or 
▼oluntarlly  accepts  surrender  of  goods  which 
were  not  the  subject  of  the  sale  but  in  which 
he  has  a  security  interest  to  secure  a  debt 
arising  from  a  sale  of  goods  or  services  or  a 
combined  sale  of  goods  and  services  and  the 
cash  price  of  the  sale  was  C2,000  or  less,  the 
debtor  is  not  personally  liable  to  the  creditor 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt  arising 
from  the  sale  and  the  creditor's  duty  to  dis- 
pose of  the  collateral  is  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions on  disposition  of  collateral  in  section 
9-505  of  subtiUe  I  of  UUe  28.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code. 

"(5)  If  the  creditor  takes  pof session  or 
voluntarily  accepts  surrender  of  goods  in 
which  he  has  a  security  interest  to  secure  a 
debt  arising  from  a  direct  Installment  loan 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  loan  paid  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor  are  $2,000  or 
less,  the  consumer  is  not  personally  liable  to 
the  lender  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt 
arising  from  the  loan  and  the  lender's  duty 
to  dispose  of  the  collateral  Is  governed  by  the 
provisions  on  disposition  of  collateral  in  sec- 
tion 9-505  of  subtiUe  I  of  title  28.  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

"(6)  The  consumer  shall  be  liable  in  dam- 
ages to  the  creditor  if  the  debtor  has  wrong- 
fully damaged  the  collateral  or  If,  after  de- 
fault and  demand,  the  debtor  has  wrong- 
fiUly  failed  to  make  collateral  available  to 
the  creditor. 

"(7)  If  the  creditor  elects  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  buyer  for  a  debt  arising 
from  a  consumer  credit  sale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, when  under  this  section  he  would  not  b« 
entitled  to  a  deficiency  Judgment  if  he  re- 
possessed the  collateral,  and  obtains  Judg- 
ment— 

"(A)  be  may  not  repossess  the  collateral, 
and 

"(B)  the  collateral  Is  not  subject  to  levy 
at  sale  on  execution  or  sinxllar  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  Judgment. 

"(f)(1)  If  It  la  the  understanding  of  the 
creditor  and  the  debtor  at  the  time  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  is  made  that  delay  in  making 
repayment  or  failure  to  make  repayment 
could  result  in  the  use  of  violence  or  other 
criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  the  person, 
reputation,  or  property  of  any  person,  the 
repayment  of  the  extension  of  credit  Ls  un- 
•nforceaUe  through  civil  Judicial  processes 
against  the  debtor. 

"(2)  If  it  U  shown  that  an  extension  at 
credit  was  made  at  an  armual  rate  exceeding 
45  per  centum  and  that  the  creditor  then 
bad  a  reputation  for  the  use  or  threat  of  use 
of  violence  or  other  criminal  means  to  cause 
harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or  property 
of  any  person  to  collect  extensions  of  credit 
or  to  punish  the  nonrepayment  thereof,  there 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  extension  of 
credit  was  unforoeable  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  (1)  With  respect  to  a  oonsumer  credit 


sale,  or  direct  Installment  loan.  If  the  court 
as  a  matter  of  law  finds — 

"(A)  the  agreement  to  have  been  uncon- 
aclonable  at  the  time  it  was  made,  or  to  have 
been  induced  by  unconscionable  conduct,  the 
court  may  refuse  to  enforce  the  agreement,  or 

"(B)  any  clause  of  the  agreement  to  have 
been  unconscionable  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
the  court  may  refuse  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment, or  may  enforce  the  remainder  of  the 
agreement  without  the  unconscionable 
clause,  or  may  so  limit  the  application  of 
any  unconscionable  clause  as  to  avoid  any 
unconscionable  result. 

"(2)  If  it  claimed  or  appears  to  the  court 
that  the  agreement  or  any  cause  thereof 
may  be  unconscionable  the  parties  shall  be 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  as  to  its  setting,  purpose,  and  effect 
to  aid  the  court  in  making  the  determination. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
charge  or  practice  expressly  permitted  by  this 
section  Is  not  in  and  of  Itself  unconscion- 
able in  the  absence  of  other  practices  and 
circumstances. 

"5  28-3813.  Consumers'  remedies. 

"(a)  TTie  remedies  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  liberally  administered  to  the  end 
that  the  consumer  as  the  aggrieved  party 
shall  be  put  in  at  least  as  good  a  position 
as  If  the  creditor  had  fully  complied  with 
this  chapter.  Except  8is  is  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  where  there  are  wlUfxil  and 
repeated  violations  of  this  chapter  con- 
sequential and  special  damages  may  be  had 
In  lieu  of  the  specific  penalties  allowed,  and 
in  addition  punitive  damages  may  l>e  had  as 
indicated. 

"(b)  Any  right  or  obligation  declared  by 
this  chapter  is  enforceable  by  action  unless 
the  provision  declaring  it  specifies  a  different 
and  limited  effect. 

"(c)  "Transaction  total'  means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  transactions  pursuant 
to  open  end  credit  plans  or  consumer  credit 
transactions,  the  total  of  the  following  cal- 
culated as  if  the  amount  or  amounts  financed 
were  paid  over  the  maximum  period  of  the 
plan  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  period,  over  twelve 
months  beginning  with  the  next  billing  cycle 
or  cycles  following  the  transaction  or  trans- 
actions : 

"(A)  the  amount  financed,  plus  any  down 
payment  or  required  deposit  balance,  and 

"(B)  the  total  finance  charge,  including 
any  prepaid  finance  charge; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  other  than  op)en  end 
transactions  or  consumer  credit  transactions, 
the  total  of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  amount  financed,  plus  any  down- 
payment   or  required   deposit   balance,   and 

"(B)  the  eunount  of  all  precomputed  or 
precomputable  finance  charge,  Including  any 
prepaid  finance  charge. 

"(d)3(l)  In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  a 
consumer  may  recover  from  the  person  vio- 
lating this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the  dam- 
ages the  law  otherwise  allows,  10  per  centum 
of  the  transaction  total,  if  applicable,  or  (100, 
whichever  is  greater,  for  violations  to  which 
this  section  applies. 

"(2)  This  section  also  applies  to  all  viola- 
tions for  which  no  other  remedy  is  spe- 
cifically provided. 

"(e)  If  a  consimier  prevails  In  a  suit 
brought  under  this  Act,  the  court  may  as- 
sess reasonable  attorney's  fees  in  addition 
to  any  other  amounts  recoverable  under  this 
chapter. 

"(f)  Any  charge,  practice,  term,  clause, 
provision,  security  Interest,  or  other  action 
or  conduct  which  can  be  shown  to  be  in  will- 
ful violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  confer  no  rights  or  obligations  en- 
forceable by  action. 
"S  28-3814.  Debt  collection 

"(a)  This  section  only  applies  to  conduct 
and  practices  in  connection  with  collection 
of  obligations  arising  from  consumer  credit 


sales,  consumer  leases,  and  direct  install- 
ment loans  (other  than  a  loan  directly  se- 
cured on  real  estate  or  a  direct  motor  ve- 
hicle Installment  loan  covered  by  chapter  36 
of  title  28). 

"(b)    As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 

"(1)  'claim'  means  any  obligation  or  al- 
leged obligation,  arising  from  a  consumer 
credit  sale,  consumer  lease,  or  direct  Install- 
ment loan; 

"(2)  'debt  collection'  means  any  action, 
conduct  or  practice  in  connection  with  the 
solicitation  of  claims  for  collection  or  In 
connection  with  the  collection  of  claims, 
that  are  owed  or  due,  or  are  alleged  to  be 
owed  or  due,  a  seller  or  lender  by  a  con- 
sumer; and 

"(3)  'debt  collector"  means  any  person 
engaging  directly  or  indirectly  in  debt  col- 
lection, and  Includes  any  person  who  sells  or 
offers  to  sell  forms  represented  to  be  a  col- 
lection system,  device,  or  scheme  Intended  or 
calculated  to  be  used  to  collect  claims. 

"(c)  No  debt  collector  shall  collect  or  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  money  alleged  to  be 
due  and  owing  by  means  of  any  threat,  co- 
ercion, or  attempt  to  coerce  in  any  of  the 
following  ways: 

"(1)  the  use,  or  express  or  implicit  threat 
of  use,  of  violence  or  other  criminal  means, 
to  cause  harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or 
property  of  any  person; 

"(2)  the  accusation  or  threat  to  falsely  ac- 
cuse any  person  of  fraud  or  any  crime,  or 
any  conduct  which,  if  true,  would  tend  to 
disgrace  such  other  person  or  In  any  way 
subject  him  to  ridicule,  or  any  conduct 
which.  If  true,  would  tend  to  disgrace  such 
other  person  or  In  any  way  subject  him  to 
ridicule  or  contempt  of  society; 

"(3)  false  accusations  made  to  another 
person,  including  any  credit  reporting  agen- 
cy, that  a  consumer  has  not  paid  a  Just  debt, 
or  threat  to  so  make  such  false  accusations; 

"(4)  the  threat  to  sell  or  assign  to  another 
the  obligation  of  the  consumer  with  an  at- 
tending representation  or  implication  that 
the  result  of  such  sale  or  assignment  would 
be  that  the  consumer  would  lose  any  defense 
to  the  claim  or  would  be  subjected  to  harsh, 
vindictive,  or  abusive  collection  attempts; 
and 

■■(5)  the  threat  that  nonpayment  of  an 
alleged  claim  will  result  In  the  arrest  of  any 
person. 

"(d)  No  debt  collector  shall  unreasonably 
oppress,  harass,  or  abuse  any  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  or  attempt  to 
collect  any  claim  alleged  to  be  due  and  owing 
by  that  person  or  another  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

"(1)  the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  lan- 
guage or  language  that  is  intended  to  un- 
reasonably abuse  the  hearer  or  reader; 

"  ( 2)  the  placement  of  telephone  calls  with- 
out disclosxire  of  the  caller's  Identity  or  with 
the  intent  to  harass  or  threaten  any  person  at 
the  called  number;  and 

"(3)  causing  expense  to  any  person  in  the 
form  of  long-distance  telephone  tolls,  tele- 
gram fees,  or  other  charges  Incurred  by  & 
medium  of  communication,  by  concealment 
of  the  true  purpose  of  the  notice,  letter,  mes- 
sage, or  communication. 

"(e)  No  debt  collector  shall  unreasonably 
publicize  information  relating  to  any  alleged 
Indebtedness  or  debtor  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

"(1)  the  conununlcatlon  of  any  false  In- 
formation relating  to  a  consumer's  indebt- 
edness to  any  employer  or  his  agent  except 
where  such  Indebtedness  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  employer  or  the  employer  has 
requested  the  loan  giving  rise  to  the  indebt- 
edness and  except  where  such  communica- 
tion is  in  connection  with  an  attachment  or 
execution  after  Judgments  as  authorized  by 
law; 

"(2)  the  disclosure,  publication,  or  com- 
munication of  false  Information  relating  to  a 
consumer's  Indebtedness  to  any  relative  or 
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family  member  of  the  consumer  unless  such 
person  is  known  to  the  debt  oollector  to  be  a 
member  of  the  same  household  as  the  con- 
sumer, except  through  proper  legal  action  or 
process  or  at  the  express  and  unsolicited  re- 
quest of  the  relative  or  family  member; 

"(3)  the  disclosure,  publication,  or  com- 
munication of  any  information  relating  to  a 
consumer's  indebtedness  by  publishing  or 
posting  any  list  of  consumers,  except  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  "stop  lists" 
to  point-of-sale  locations  where  credit  Is  ex- 
tendsd,  or  by  advertising  for  sale  any  claim 
to  enforce  payment  thereof  or  In  any  other 
manner  other  than  through  proper  legal  ac- 
tion, process,  or  proceeding;  and 

"(4)  the  use  of  any  form  of  communication 
to  the  consumer,  which  ordinarily  may  be 
seen  by  any  other  j>ersons,  that  displays  or 
conveys  any  Information  about  the  alleged 
claim  other  than  the  name,  address,  and 
phone  number  of  the  debt  collector. 

■'  (f )  No  debt  collector  shall  use  any  fraudu- 
lent, deceptive,  or  misleading  representation 
or  means  to  collect  or  attempt  to  collect 
claims  or  to  obtain  Information  concerning 
consumers  In  any  of  the  following  ways: 

"(1)  the  use  of  any  company  name,  while 
engaged  In  debt  collection,  other  than  the 
debt  collector's  true  company  name; 

"(2)  the  failure  to  clearly  disclose  in  all 
written  communications  made  to  collect  or 
attempt  to  collect  a  claim  or  to  obtain  or 
attempt  to  obtain  Information  about  a  con- 
sumer, that  the  debt  collector  Is  attempting 
to  collect  a  claim  and  that  any  Information 
obtained  wlU  be  used  for  that  purpose; 

"(3)  any  false  representation  that  the  debt 
collector  has  in  his  possession  Information 
or  something  of  value  for  the  consumer,  that 
Is  made  to  solicit  or  discover  Information 
about  the  consumer; 

"(4)  the  failure  to  clearly  disclose  the 
name  and  full  business  address  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  claim  has  been  assigned  for 
collection,  or  to  whom  the  claim  Is  owed,  at 
the  time  of  making  any  demand  for  money; 

"(5)  any  false  representation  or  Implica- 
tion of  the  character,  extent,  or  amount  of  a 
claim  against  a  consumer,  or  of  its  status  In 
any  legal  proceeding; 

"(6)  any  false  representation  or  false  Im- 
plication that  any  debt  oollector  is  vouched 
for,  bonded  by,  affiliated  with  or  an  instru- 
mentality, agent,  or  official  of  the  District  of 
Colum.bla  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  or 
District  government; 

"(7)  the  use  or  distribution  or  sale  of  any 
written  communication  which  stimulates  or 
Is  falsely  represented  to  be  a  document  au- 
thorized. Issued,  or  approved  by  a  court,  an 
official,  or  any  other  legally  constituted  or 
authorlaed  authority,  or  which  creates  a  false 
impression  about  Its  source,  authorization,  or 
approval; 

"(8)  any  representation  that  an  existing 
obligation  of  the  coosumer  may  be  Increased 
by  the  addition  of  attorney's  fees.  Investiga- 
tion fees,  service  fees,  or  any  other  fees  or 
charges  when  tn  fact  such  fees  or  charges 
may  not  legally  be  added  to  the  existing 
obligation;  and 

"(9)  any  false  representation  or  false  Im- 
pression about  the  status  cm"  true  nature  of 
or  the  serrlces  rendered  by  the  debt  oollector 
or  his  business. 

"(g)  No  debt  collector  shall  \ise  \iufair  or 
unconscionable  means  to  collect  or  attempt 
to  collect  any  claim  in  any  of  the  following 
ways: 

"(1)  the  seeking  or  obtaining  of  any  writ- 
ten statement  or  acknowledgment  In  any 
form  that  specifies  that  a  oonaumer's  obliga- 
tion is  one  incurred  for  necessaries  of  life 
where  the  original  obligation  was  not  in  fact 
Incurred  for  such  necessaries; 

"(2)  the  seeking  or  obtaining  of  any  writ- 
ten statement  or  acknowledgment  tn  any 
form  containing  an  affirmation  of  any  obliga- 
tion by  a  consumer  who  has  been  declared 


bankrupt  without  clearly  disclosing  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  such  affirmation 
and  the  fact  that  the  consumer  Is  not  legally 
obligated  to  make  such  affirmation; 

"(3)  the  collection  or  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect from  the  consiuner  all  or  emy  part  of  the 
debt  collector's  fee  or  charge  for  service 
rendered; 

"(4)  the  collection  of  or  the  attempt  to 
collect  any  Interest  or  other  charge,  fee,  or 
expense  Incidental  to  the  principal  obliga- 
tion unless  such  Interest  or  Incidental  fee, 
charge,  or  expense  Is  expressly  authorized  by 
the  agreement  creating  the  obligation  and 
legally  chargeable  to  the  consumer  or  unless 
such  Interest  or  Incidental  fee,  charge,  or 
expense  Is  expressly  authorized  by  law;  and 

"(5)  any  communication  with  a  consumer 
whenever  it  ^pears  that  the  consumer  has 
notified  the  creditor  that  he  Is  represented 
by  an  attorney  and  the  attorney's  name  and 
address  are  known. 

"(h)  No  debt  collector  shall  use,  or  dis- 
tribute, sell,  or  prepare  for  use,  any  written 
communication  that  violates  or  falls  to  con- 
form to  United  States  postal  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

"(1)  No  debt  collector  shall  take  or  accept 
for  assignment  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  an  assignment  of  any  claim  for  at- 
torney's fees  which  have  not  been  lawfully 
provided  for  in  the  writing  evidencing  the 
obligation;  or 

"(2)  an  assignment  for  collection  of  any 
claim  upon  which  suit  has  been  filed  or 
Judgment  obtained,  without  the  debt  col- 
lector first  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  con- 
tact the  attorney  representing  the  consumer. 

"  ( J )  ( 1 )  Proof,  by  substantial  evidence,  that 
a  debt  collector  has  willfully  violated  any 
provision  of  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  shall  subject  such  debt  collector  to 
liability  to  any  person  affected  by  such  vio- 
lation for  all  damages  proximately  caused  by 
the  violation. 

"(2)  Punitive  damages  may  be  awarded  to 
any  person  affected  by  a  willful  violation  of 
the  foregoing  subsections  of  this  section, 
when  and  in  such  amount  as  Is  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  court  and  trier  of  fact. 

"5  28-3815.  Administrative  enforcement 

"  ( a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  'Conunissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his  des- 
ignated agent; 

"(b)  Compliance  with  the  reqiilrements 
Imposed  under  this  chapter  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  Commissioner.  Nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  au- 
thority and  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
agencies  designated  in  section  108  of  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  Act  (82  Stat.  148  et  seq.; 
15  n.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 

"{ 28-3816.  Inconsistent     laws:     What     law 
governs 

"If  any  provision  at  law  or  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder  Is  inoonsistent  with 
this  chapter,  this  chapter  shall  govern,  un- 
less this  chapter  or  the  inconsistent  provision 
of  the  other  laws  specifically  provides  other- 
wise." 

Sec.  S.  Section  671  of  Utle  16  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  16-571.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'wages'  means  compensa- 
tion paid  or  payable  for  personal  services, 
whether  denominated  as  wages,  salary,  oom.- 
mlsslon,  bonus,  or  ortherwlse,  and  Includes 
periodic  payments  pursuant  to  a  pension  or 
retirement  program. 

"(2)  The  term  'disposable  wages'  means 
that  part  at  the  earnings  of  any  Individual 
remaining  after  the  deduction  from  those 
earnings  of  any  amounts  required  by  law  to 
be  withheld. 

"(3)  The  term  'garnishment'  means  any 
legal  or  equitable  procedure  through  which 


the  wages  of  any  individual  are  required  to 
be  withheld  for  payment  of  any  debt." 

Sec.  6.  The  text  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  and 
(3) ,  In  the  first  paragraph  of  section  16-^72 
of  subchapter  in  of  chapter  5  of  title  16, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1)  25  per  centiun  of  his  disposable  wages 
that  week,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  by  which  his  disposable 
wages  for  that  week  exceed  thirty  times  the 
Federal  minimum  houriy  wage  prescribed  by 
section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  UJS.C.  206)  In  effect  at  the 
time  the  wages  are  payable, 
whichever  Is  less.  In  the  case  of  wages  for  any 
pay  period  other  than  a  week,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  a  multiple  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  hourly  wage  equivalent  in 
effect  to  that  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2) ." 

Sec.  7.  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  5  of  title 
16,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sections: 

"5  16-583.  No  garnishment  before  Judgment 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  prior  to  entry  of  judgment  In  an  action 
against  a  debtor,  the  creditor  may  not  ob- 
tain an  interest  in  any  property  of  the  debtor 
by  attachment,  garnishment,  or  like 
proceedings. 

"5  16-584.  No  discharge  from  employment  for 
garnishment 

"No  employer  shall  discharge  an  employee 
for  the  reason  that  a  creditor  of  the  em- 
ployee has  subjected  or  attempted  to  subject 
unpaid  earnings  of  the  employee  to  garnish- 
ment or  like  proceedings  directed  to  the  em- 
ployer for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
Judgment." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of 
title  28  of  subtitle  n.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"28-3308.  Finance  charge  on  direct  install- 
ment loans." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subtitle  n  of  title  28, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Items; 

"36.  Direct  Motor  Vehicle  Install- 
ment Loans 38-3601. 

"37.  Revolving  Credit  Accounts 28-3701. 

"38.  Consumer   Protections 38-3801." 

(c)  The  anal3^sl5  of  subchapter  m  of  chap- 
ter 6  of  title  16,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Items : 

"16-583.  No  garnishment  before  Judgment. 
"16-684.  No  discharge  from  employment  for 
garnishment." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  4,  1913 
(relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  business 
of  loaning  money  In  the  District  at  Colum- 
bia) (DC.  Code,  sees.  2«J-601— 26-611),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  Act 
the  following: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  loan,  or  to  the 
making  of  any  loan — 

"(1)  to  any  corporation  which  Is  unable 
to  plead  any  statutes  agtdnst  usury  In  any 
action: 

"(2)  at  a  rate  of  Interest  which  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  lawful  rate  of  Interest 
which  would  be  applicable  to  such  loan  but 
for  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  secured  on  real  estate  located  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(4)  to  a  borrower  raalding,  doing  busi- 
ness, or  InocxporaAed  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  or 

"(6)   greater  than  $10,000. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  ssetloii  or  the 
Implication  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  tlM  remainder  of  the 
section,  and  the  af^cation  of  such  provl- 
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Blon  to  cither  peraoiu  or  circuiastances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thla  section  shall  i4>ply  with  respect 
to  any  loan  made,  or  to  the  making  of  any 
loan.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 4, 1913  (as  specified  Inspection  13  of  such 
Act ) ;  except  that  such  amendment  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  loan  made,  or  to 
the  making  of  any  loan.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  concerning  which  an  action  under 
such  Act  of  February  4,  1913,  has  been  filed 
In  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  on  or 
before  November  10,  1971. 

Sbc.  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1971". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1938,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  Une  3,  after  "2a-3308, '  Insert 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  "or  39". 

On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  "his"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "this". 

On  page  IS,  line  8,  strike  "abUity"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "liability". 

On  page  18,  strike  "military"  from  the 
parenthetical  Insert  under  line  16. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  with 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  REPORT 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  92-49) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  endure. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  cus- 
tomary at  the  Old  of  each  session  for  the 
Republican  leader  to  present  the  Repub- 
lican report;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  report  for  the  92d  Con- 
gress, first  session,  printed  In  the  Rzcord 
at  the  conclusicm  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report,  entitled  "The  Re- 
publican Goal,"  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bilr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
Republican  report  used  to  be  presented 
by  our  great  and  eminent  friend.  Sen- 
tor  Dirksen,  it  was  accompanied  by 
considerable  panache  and  with  oratorical 
skill,  which  I  cannot  summon.  Therefore, 
I  am  sparing  my  colleagues  the  perora- 
tions and  gestures  and  the  inimitable 
style  of  which  the  late  Everett  Dirksen 
WEis  master. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  read  the 
report,  recognizing,  as  I  do.  that  in  it  we 
have  sought  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
mEijority  leader  and  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  members  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side,  and  all  those  with  whom 
I  have  %iad  the  pleasure  of  being  asso- 
ciated in  this  position  during  the  current 
year. 

I  thajQk  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  for  giving  me  this  time. 

ExHiBrr    1 
[The  Republican  report] 
Thk    Refttblicait   Goal, 
(Peace — With  a  chance  to  survive;  stability — 
In  oiu*  economy  and  national  life;  responsi- 
bility and  responsiveness — in  our  leader- 
ship) 

mmoDUcnoN 
Mr.  President,  In  presenting  the  Minority 
Leader's  report  may  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield  for  his  tact,  skill  and  coopera- 
tive management  of  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
aite,  under  the  terms  of  rational  competition 
which  prevail  In  our  legtelatiire. 

I  also  wish  to  express  particular  thanks  to 
my  Republican  leadership  colleagues,  Sen- 
ator Robert  Oriffln,  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith.  Senator  Gordon  Allott.  Senator  Norrls 
Cotton,  and  our  regional  whips.  Without  their 
assistance,  my  post  would  be  far  more  dlf- 
ficxUt. 

I,    THK     TTNITED     STATES    BKNATK 

Mr.  President,  surveying  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  a  session  is  exhilarating  and  exhaust- 
ing. We  take  pride  that  we  are  still  part  of 
a  genuinely  Independent  law-making  body, 
in  a  world  where  so  many  parliaments  either 
have  disappeared  or  have  surrendered  most  of 
their  original  powers. 

One  Is  exhausted,  however,  by  the  grind- 
ing length  of  our  sessions.  True,  we  will  not 
quite  match  the  1970  session  In  total  days.  In 
number  of  record  votes,  or  the  1964  session 
In  number  o(  votes  on  one  bill;  but  1971 
will  be  a  close  second  In  all  of  these.  That 
Is  hardly  a  feat  to  be  proud  of;  even  worse, 
tt  may  spur  some  of  my  ooUeagues  to  try 
harder  next  year.  And  that  could  be  disas- 
trous. 


There  were  some  unusual  records  set  this 
year,  principally  in  the  Senate  or  its  en- 
virons, which  deserve  a  footnote  In  the 
Gulness  book  of  records.  They  would  in- 
clude the  number  of  Senators  yielding  to 
what  one  columnist  calls  "the  subliminal 
summons  of  the  EUectorate"  to  announce  for 
the  Presidency;  and  thereafter  the  number 
of  acceptance  speeches  given  a  year  before 
their  Party  Convention;  followed  inevitably 
by  the  number  of  Inaugural  Addresses  given; 
and  finally  the  number  of  withdrawals  ( none 
with  quite  the  finality  of  General  Sherman's, 
worse  luck). 

Congress,  esptecially  the  Senate,  was  turned 
into  a  staging  area  for  Presidential  cam- 
I>algns,  with  attendant  sorties,  abortive 
commando  raids,  and  even  retreats,  depend- 
ing upon  how  much  logistical  support  could 
be  extracted. 

In  short,  this  has  been  perhaps  the  meet 
political  session  of  an  always  political  body 
that  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in. 

The  product  of  Congress  is  always  over- 
whelming in  sheer  bulk  of  number  of  bills 
Introduced,  time  in  debate,  bills  enacted,  to 
pick   out   but   a   few  statistical   items. 

But  unless  subjected  to  further  analysis, 
this  la  not  a  satisfactwy  way  of  measure- 
ment. 

How  has  the  Democratic  Congress  treated 
Presidential  (M'opoeals?  The  common  wisdom 
is  that  the  President  has  fared  better  in  for- 
eign than  domestic  matters.  One  would  hope 
so,  since  there  must  neoessarUy  be  a  unified 
and  single  direction  of  foreign  policy;  or  so 
the  Founding  Fathers  thought,  and  so  all 
"great"  Presidents  have  assumed  and  acted. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  had  putative  or  would- 
be  Presidents  In  Congress  attempting  to 
negotiate  with  other  nations  on  aU  sorts  of 
matters.  We  have  had  Senators  attempting 
to  wage  war,  or  direct  their  several  versions 
of  foreign  policy  from  the  bowels  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus,  President  Nixon  has  had  to  devote 
an  enormous  anunint  of  time  and  energy  to 
preserving  the  concept  of  a  unified  direction 
of  foreign  policy. 

Has  he  neglected  domestic  affairs,  as  the 
common  wisdom  would  have  It?  In  1971, 
Presidential  messages  to  Congress  totalled  26. 
Thereunder  were  proposed  some  104  meas- 
ures, of  which  over  90  percent  dealt  with 
domestic  matters.  As  of  December  13,  1971, 
11  have  been  enacted  or  improved  and  be- 
came laws,  10  of  them  domestic. 

The  rest,  partlctUarly  those  of  major  Im- 
port, have  been  largely  Ignored.  There  would 
seem  to  be  sotne  truth  in  a  Baltlmcov  Sun 
hetwUlne  earlier  this  year  that  "Presidential 
Programs  Lie  Bleaching  In  the  Deserts  of 
Congress."  Unfortunately,  these  programs 
contain  some  of  the  most  innovative  and 
constructive  ideas  proposed  to  Congress  In 
many  decades,  to  further  develop  the  "New 
Federalism"  conc^t. 

The  following  chart  sets  forth  the  status 
as  of  December  13,  1871,  of  (only)  major  leg- 
islative proposals  submitted  to  Implement 
Presidential  messages: 


STATUS  OF  MAJOR  BILLS  TO  IMPLEMENT  LEGISLATIVE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  (AS  OF  DEC.  13,  1971) 
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Senile 


House 


Msssage,  title,  dale,  and  bill  number 


Re- 
ported    Passed 


Conference  report 
agreed  to — 


Date 

R».  ap-         Public  Law 

parted      Passed      Senate       House      proved  No. 


(I)    May  26    June  22 


Stale  ot  the  Union,  Jan.  22, 1971: 

Welfare  relonti:  H.R.  1 0) 

Cancer  conquest— new  aiency:  .                             ,_..__ 

S.182S  (as  amended)...... June  29    July     7    Nov   10    Nov   15    Dec    10    Dec     9  

H  R  S343  --- - ----- - - -    -  --- 

Cancer  a)nquest-$rob',666.'oixVH;R.'81»  (2d  Wpp^  May  12    May  24    May  20    May  25 
Unfinished  business,  Jan.  26,  1971: 

Alaska  Native  ctaims:                                                                                                                                       ^^  ^,^                                          ,„            _. 

S.  1571      0)  (') (')  P) 

H.R.  10367  (S.  35)  passed  in  lieu Sept  15    Nov     1    Sept  28    Oct    20 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for  Indian  and  Territorial  Alliin: 

S.291 - *>*    3    Au».    5  .     

H  R.  8062  • - -- v)  (^) 

Microiiesiactaiiiis" and  compensation:  HJ^Reieir^'.".'.'  June  17    May  25    June    9 July     I 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Senate 


Re- 


House 
Re- 


Confeience  report 
agreed  to— 


Date 

ap- 


ported      Passed       ported      Passed      Senate       House      proved 


Pubhc  Law 
No. 


:::.oj 

i'Y. 

() . 
(•) . 
(') 
(') 


Message,  title,  dale,  and  bill  number 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (desegregation): 

S.  1557  (dean  bill)  - -    Apr.  15    Apr    26  . 

HR2266..  Oct.    19     (■)      (•) 

H  R  2266  subsequently  added  to  MR  7248  by  amendment  on  Nov.  4 

H  R.  7248  passed  House  on  Nov    5.  (Proceedings  vacated  and  S.  659,  with  language  ol  H.R.  7248 

passed  in  lieu  ) 

S659(HR7248)   Aug.    3     Aug.    6    Nov.     5    e)  («) 

Rural  telephone  bank: 

S  70  Feb.  25    Mar.    1  ..     

S.  70  (as  amended)  --     .- Feb    22     Wa-.  24     Apr    29     May     4     May     7  92  12 

Authorize  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  to  insure  FHA  operating  loans: 

S.  1806        May     7     May   11  

H  R   10538  Oct.      1     Sept   13     Sept    30     OcL     5  92  133 

Sale  VAdiiect  loans:  H.R'.  3344 - July    22    July   23    June  24    July     6      Aug.    5  92  66 

Asian  Development  Bank-J100,000,000:  ,„ 

S   749 Oct.    14     Oct.    20 

H.R.SOi's.         .-  1 -      -  C)  C) - 

Inter-American  Development    ^900,000,000: 

S  748  .  Oct.    14    Oct.    19  .  

h'.R.  5014  - (')  (') 

DraM  reform.  Jan.  28.  1971: 

Military  Selective  Service  Act: 

S.  427     .       

H.R.  6531  (as  amended)     ..May     5    June  24    Ma,  la       />u.  1    Sepl.  21      Aug.  4    SepL28  92  129 

Federal  Executive  Service,  Feb.  2, 1971: 

S   1682  (')  0)  

H.R   3807 () (') 

Tiansporlation  labor  disputes,  Feb.  3. 1971; 
Emergency  Public  liileies!  Protection  Acl: 

S   560  (')  (") 

H  R  3596 <')——.- 

General  revenue  sharing.  Feb  4, 1971: 

S  680  W  W 

H  R  4187  (') 

Environment,  Feb  8,1971: 

$6  000  000  000  to  build  municipal  wasle  treatment  facilities: 

S   1013  and  H  R  5962    .  -•  0)  (')  - 

S  2770  passed  in  lieu  ol  S   1013,  S   1014,  and  S.  1012 Ocl   28    Nov.    2  (') 

Environment  hnancmg  authority: 

S   1015 - Nov.     3. 

H  R  5970 (') 

Improve,  enforce  water  quality  standards: 

S    1014    ..  (0  0). 

H  R  5%5      .  .   (') 

Increased  Federal  aid  to  SUte  water  pollution  control  programs: 

S   1012  -  - (0  (')  - 

H.R,  5958    -  --    -       - <■) 

2  international  conventions  on  oil  spills:  Executive  G Aug.    6  "Sept  20  .. 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act: 

S  745  and  HR.  4512 C)  (')  O 

H,R  10729  Passed  in  lieu  with  adnimistralion  supiJOit Sell  ^i    '>cv     9  (»)  (») 

Toxic  substances: 

S    1478 0)  0)  

H.R.5276.   --  -   - (=)  (■)       

Regulation  of  ocean  dumping: 

S.  1238  and  H.R,  4247        ,    .  0)  (')  .-- --- 

H.R.  9727  passed  in  lieu Nov.  12    Nov,  24    Jul,    1?     Sept.    9  0)  («) 

Noise  control: 

S.  1016  (I)  (')  - 

H.R.  5275    (') 

National  land  use  policy: 

S  992 <•)  (') 

H.R.  433?  ,.^ --  (') 

Land  and  water  conservation  lund  formula  ad|ustmenls: 

S  990  ..  0)  (') 

H.R.  4705    _       .  (=) 

Powerplant  Siting  Act  ot  1971; 

S    1684 W  (») 

H.R.  5277     ...  (■) 

Wined  Area  Protection  Acl  ot  1971: 

S.993 .        (0  (')   . 

H.R.  4704...      .  () 

National  Resource  Land  Management  Act  ot  1971: 

S.2401 .  (0  0) 

H.R.10049  -  0) 

Health,  Feb.  18, 1971: 

Health  maintenance  organizations: 

S  1182    . (')  (1)  .-. 

H  R  5615 (0 

Health  manpower: 

S  1183  and  H.R.  5614  .. -.-. 

H.R  8629  and  H.R.  8630  passed  in  heu  with  administration  support July  14      June  9      July  1        Oct  19      Nov.  9       Nov.  18  92  157 

National  Health  Insurance  Partnership  Acl  ot  1971: 

S   1523    0)  C)  -.-  -- 

H.R  7741 (■)  (1).  

Higher  Education,  Feb.  22  1971: 

National  Sludenl  Loan  Association  scholarships: 

(S  1123)  in  S.  659.... Aug.  3      Aug   6     ...  No,    5  (')  «  

H  R  5191     ..  ...  0)  (')  .     - 

National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education: 

S  1062 -Title  III  otS.  659 Au«.  3      Aug.  6    .Nov    5  (')  (0  

H  R  5192 (1)  I') 

Consumer  affairs,  Feb.  24, 1971: 
Drug  Identification: 

S.788 (1)  O        

H.R.  3667 (S)  (•) 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Act: 

S.  1797 <•)  m 

H.R.8110  (')  (')       

Consumer  fraud  prevention: 

S.  1222 (1)  (1)       . 

H.R.  5315 (0  (>)       - 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  amendments: 

S.  1219    0)  (1) - 

H.R.6313.. (I)  (»)       . 

Fair  Warranty  Disclosure  Act  ol  1971: 

S.  1221... ., (1)  (1)       

S.  986  passed  in  lieu July  16       Nov.  8 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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ST«TUS  OF  MWOR  BILLS  TO   IMPLEMEIfT  LEGISl^TTVE  MtSSAGES  OF  THE   PHESIDENT  (AS  OF  DEC.    13.    1971) 

92D    CONG.,    1ST   SESS.— Continued 


Senate 


House 


Mesiaje,  title,  date,  and  bill  number 


Conference  report 

^ — agreed  to—  Date 

*"                          "*■ ap-          Public  La* 

.          ported      Passed       ported      Passed      Senate       House  proved                     No. 


(') 


() 


(■) 
(") 


(') 

(=) 

(■•) 

(") 


0) 

C) 

o 


(■) 

0> 


(") 


('") 


(') 

CO 


(") 
('■) 
(•) 

0). 


(")  (") 
(')       (") 

0)  0) 

0)  («) 


Consumer  Products  Test  Methods  Act: 

S.169?..  

H.R.6«9i.  .  .   .." :"":::;:::. («      m 

Consumer  Protsclir'n  Act-to  create  agency  in  Exetulwe  OfTice  of  the  President   H.R.  10835 Sept  30  Oct   U 

Law  enforcement  revenue  sharing.  Mar.  2,  1971.  ' 

s  1387 mm 

H  R   M08     . ^ 

Manpower  revenue  sharing.  Mar.  4,  1971:  "  

S   1243  (1)  m 

H.R.6181..  ^'  ^' 

Urban  community  development  re. eMue  sharing   Mar.  5.  1971:  "        ""       '     '  ' 

S   1618 ^.... /I)  (1) 

H.R  88S3  ""■  ^ 

Rural  coinmunity  development  revenue  sharing  Mar.  10  1971:  "      "  

S.  1612                                                                                     ...  ,  m 

H  R.  7993  .I-l""""I.""""l"r.I";".'."".'" 

Transportation  revenue  sharing   Mar,  18   1971 
S    1344 

H.R.  (not  yet  in'roduced)  ,_    . .' '....".". 

Action.  Mar,  24.  1971,  reorganization  p!aT  No.  1    ,..       .'.'.'-... 

Government  Reorganization,  M.ir,  2"),  1971 
Oe(  I'Iment  of  Commumly  Devclocment 

S,  1430      .  

H  R  69€4  ._.., I.^^^]"I'i;[I"I'I! 

DepaitmenI  of  Natural  Resouices, 

S.  1431  ^      . 

H  R  6963 .'..'.'.'. .'.-.."JI''."."r."i; 

DepaitmenI  of  Huma  i  Resources 

S    1432  

H.R.  6956  ;.. 

Derailment  of  Economic  Affaiis 
S    1433 

H  "  6%5  -.'.'.'.'.'.".'."".".".".'.".'.".'.'."'.\ 

Education  revenue  shanng,  April  6   1971 
S   1669 

H  R  7796  . II       .     

District  of  Columbia,  Apr   7.1971  "I."'"11"""""I" 

Foreign  Assistance  Reform.  Apr.  21,  1971 

P;o,  osed  to  separate  InlemaJional  Securiiy  Assistance  Act,  and 

S   1657  _    

S,  2819  passed  in  lieu  '."..."llll^li 

HuT.anitarian  Assistance  Act  —r-— 

S.  1656 (,)  (,) 

S.  2820  passerl  11- lieu  M,,      g     f^„,    I,,  f^^^    ,j 

(H.R.  9911   Foreign  Assstance  Act  aner'Jrnents  combininj  military  and  humanitarian  aid  reported    OcL    21  (•  )    Jul.    <:6     Aui     3 

iirst). 
Wiltkir-oss  preservation   Apr.  28,  1971: 
S.  2453 

H  R.  10732  '.'."'"' "'."■" 

Legiit  Services  Corporation   May  ~    1971 
S.  1769  and  H.R,  8163 

S.  2007  passed  in  lieu  I III..U1.1.. 

Enerpy  program,  lune  4.  1971: 
Powerplant  Siting  Act 
S.  1684 

H.R.  5277  _      .     ■ '.Ilr.IIIimillillllll"! 

Department  ot  Katursi  Resources 

S    1431 

HR.  6963  1. ' 

Drug  Control.  June  17,  1971 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 

S   2097  

H  R  9264    .  .'...I.'.'.".'."".'""i."; 

Ne*  economic  policy  address  (taies).  Aug   15   1971; 

Revenue  Act  o(  1971    HR  10947.  

Minority  business  enterprise,  Oct.  13,  1971 
Small  business  amendments. 

S   544 

H  R  7692 I. .'..I."".'.'! 

Indian  Business  Development  Act: 

S   2237 

H  R  8340  m..".lim! 

Indian  Financing  Act; 

S.2036     

H  R   2378 '.."'1'..'"'." 

District  of  Columbia  Development  Bank: 

S  2196 

H.R.  11313 '"."'"'"■.'.'"."" 


(••)  (") 


(')  () 

Nov,     8     Nov    11 


Nov    18 


(')  (») 

0)         w 


(•) 


(•) 


() 


0) 


July   30    Sept.   9 
(■)  O 

C)  (") 


Oct.    I      Dec. 


Dec.    7 


(•=)      ■■(")■ 


Nov.  17    Dec,     2 


0)  (') 

Nov,    9    Nov    :i    Sect  '9    Oct      6    Dec      9     Dec      9     Dec    10 
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0) 
(>) 
P) 
(') 


(=)  . 
0)  -- 
C)  -- 


( )       () . 

W Q). 

■('V «■ 


1  Hearings 
-  Senate  asks 
No  hearings 
<  Failed  to  pais  riov  I. 
'  House  asks 
•Executive  session 
^  Ratified, 


Mone-j  biUs  delayed 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  basic  nuts  and 
bolts  work  of  the  Senate  was  not  accom- 
plished Most  of  the  appropriations  bills  did 
come  through  more  rapidly  than  last  year. 
As  usual,  the  delay  has  largely  been  because 
of  unnecessary  wrangling  over  authorizing 
legislation  required  prior  to  enactment  of 
money  bills.  Many  important  progtrams  were 
enacted  or  amended  and  extended,  and  Re- 
publican Senators  played  an  important  role 
in  shaping  such  legislation.  To  name  but  a 
few,  the  amendments  to  the  Higher.  Voca- 


•  House  requested  bill  leiurned  Nov,  17.  Senate  concurred  in  House  request  Nov  19. 
» Field  inspection 

I"  Became  la*  alter  S  Res,  108  (o(  disapproval)  failed  to  pass  Senate  on  June  3,  and  H  Res.  '.1 
(of  disappronah  f.nled  to  pass  House  on  May  25. 
1'  Specific  hearini?s  ' 
^  Overwie*  lieanrgs. 
uFade' 


tioiial  .iiid  General  Education  Acts;  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act;  tlte  Alaslta  Na- 
tive Claims  Act:  the  Indian  Education  Act; 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  lowering  the 
voting  age  in  Federal  elections  to  18;  the 
Dr.ift  Reform  amendments;  Public  Services 
Employment  Act;  the  Legal  Services  Act: 
elimination  of  the  detention  camp  provision 
from  the  1950  Internal  Security  Act:  and  ad- 
ditional protections  for  both  consumer  and 
environment. 

But  what  one  must  realize  in  listing  legis- 
lative accomplishments  is  that  most  of  them 


mean  new  expenditure  added  to  expenditure 
provided  for  in  former  ye.irs. 

Public  programs  may  be  created  by  spon- 
tai^eous  combustion,  but  they  only  survive 
on  taxes. 

Defense   spending   rut 

President  Nixon  effected  a  fundamental 
change  in  budget  priorities  for  both  FY  1971 
and  1972.  Defense  spending  is  at  the  lowest 
percentage  point  both  of  our  QNP  and  our 
total  budget  since  1951.  This  not  only  means 
that  more  monies  are  being  spent  on  domes- 
tic   needs    than    on    defense    but    that    the 
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"domestic"  total  Is  the  highest  In  our  history. 
And  the  total  will  continue  to  rise  since  year- 
ly increases  in  spending  are  programmed 
Into  all  the  laws  designed  to  meet  domestic 
needs. 

Thus,  euphoric  disquisitions  by  Presiden- 
tial hopefuls  about  how  they  will  divide  up 
the  "peace  dividend"  are  post-prandlal; 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  good,  healthy 
belch. 

I  reserve  for  special  mention  the  Economic 
and  Stabilization  Act  amendments,  and  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

These  were  intended  to  carry  forward  the 
Nixon  Administration's  efforts  to  curb  infla- 
tion and  promote  econonxic  growth.  To  our 
surprise,  many  Senators,  including  Presi- 
dential hopeftils,  began  to  denounce  the 
President  for  daring  to  use  wage  and  price 
control  powers  they  had  earlier  loudly  ad- 
vocated and  voted  for.  Like  Cronos  in  Oreek 
mythology  who  swallowed  his  own  children, 
these  Congressional  critics  began  devour- 
ing their  own  legislative  progeny.  This  would 
seem  to  be  political  CTronoeism  at  its  worst. 

Tax  hill  hecomea  hostage 

As  for  the  Tax  bill,  another  regrettable 
record  was  set  in  the  number  of  irrelevant 
Christmaa  tree  amendments  hung  on  one 
long-suflering  revenue  act — ^most  of  wbicli 
were  then  simply  wiped  out  in  Conference 
with  the  House,  but  not  before  a  certain 
amount  of  political  advantage  was  wrung 
from  them.  Worst  of  all,  the  bill  became 
hostage  to  a  check-off  provision  on  tax  re- 
turns to  guarantee  appropriations  for  poll- 
ticians,  again  because  of  the  dreams  and 
hungers  of  our  multitude  of  Presidential 
Benators.  Never  mind  that  it  would  subsidize 
all  sorts  of  splinter  parties,  and  very  well 
destroy  our  two-party  system.  The  preoccu- 
pation was  with  "next  year." 

Other  i>eculiar  impasses  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Senate  have  resulted  from 
that  same  fixation. 

Nominations  by  the  President  to  flU  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  vacancies  became  an 
automatic  signal  for  interminable  disctis- 
slons  of  the  personalities  of  the  nominees. 
In  the  eyes  of  many,  it  was  not  Integrity,  or 
competence,  but  "sensitivity,"  which  deter- 
mined the  fitness  of  such  nominees.  Thus, 
Supreme  Court  nominees  who  were  not  hot- 
eyed  advocates  of  expanding  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Bureaucracy  at  the  expense  of 
the  Congress  were  labeled  "unqualified  by 
virtue  of  insensitivity." 

And  this  seems  most  Inconsistent,  for  the 
same  critics  are  waging  constant  war  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  against  what  they  allege 
to  be  Presidential  excess  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  The  Senate  and,  as  a  re- 
sult Congress,  has  been  tied  up  by  endless 
attempts  to  fix  deadlines  for  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals in  Vietnam,  ignoring  the  accelerat- 
ing rate  of  withdrawal  under  Presidential  di- 
rective. Proposals  with  the  surface  api>eal  of 
"end-the-war"  labels — again  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  war  will  not  end  when  XT.S. 
troops  leave,  but  when  North  Vietnam 
ceases  its  Invasions  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia — ^have  been  attached  to  almost 
every  proposal  except  a  resolution  celebrat- 
ing National  Bananas  Week. 

Junior  Senators  effective 
Would  that  this  passion  for  deadlines 
could  be  applied  to  shortening  our  own 
sessions  I  For  the  Senate  has  effected  some 
good  procedural  changes,  and  Republican 
Senators,  particularly  a  number  of  otir  youn- 
ger. Junior  Senators  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions.  I  refer  to  the  change  in 
ovu-  committee  seniority  system  whereby  Re- 
publicans agreed  that  a  Senator  could  be 
ranking  minority  member  on  only  one  major 
committee.  I  salute  my  senior  colleagues  for 
the  graceful  and  modest  manner  In  which 
they  gave  up  posts  which  took  them  many 
long  hard  years  to  earn. 

I  refer  also  to  the  improvements  in  the 
conduct  of  the  morning  hour  and  Introduc- 


tion of  legislation.  Again,  these  have  been 
the  work  of  our  newer  colleagues. 

As  a  future  target  for  iny)rovement,  there 
Is  a  real  need  for  rule  changes  so  that  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  authorizing  process 
does  not  prevent  timely  enactment  of  appro- 
priations bills.  At  the  time  this  report  was 
being  prepared,  with  the  fiscal  year  already 
half  over,  there  were  still  appropriations  bills 
which  had  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law. 
It  is  an  area  in  which  we  hope,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Majority,  to  make  some 
improvement  next  year. 

n.    OUR    POBEIGN    POLICY 

Developing  a  naition's  foreign  policy  re- 
quires both  a  craftsman's  hands  and  an  ar- 
tist's eye.  The  final  product  must  not  only 
have  substance,  it  must  have  fcom.  The 
structure  must  not  only  be  sound,  it  must 
2oofc  right.  Otherwise,  critics  seize  upon 
shabby  appearance  to  condemn  what  may 
well  be  strong,  firm  policies  with  good  chance 
for  ultimate  success. 

A  new  architect  of  foreign  policy  cannot 
sweep  aiside  all  that  has  been  done  before  and 
start  afresh.  The  old  can  be  replaced  only  if 
a  new  structure  is  there  to  replace  it.  To 
those  Impatient  for  change  this  process  be- 
comes burdensome  and  chafing,  particularly 
among  the  eager  and,  quite  understandably, 
idealistic  young. 

Paced  with  a  patently  unsoxmd  foreign 
policy — a  policy  that  was  costing  250  lives  a 
week — upon  entering  the  White  House,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  began  immediately  to  design  a 
blueprint  for  change.  He  could  not — no  Pres- 
ident could — immediately  pull  all  of  otir 
forces  everywhere  back  within  our  borders 
as  soime,  including  many  of  those  seeking  to 
challenge  him  for  the  White  House  next  year, 
would  have  wished.  Some  commitments  w«« 
made  a  quarter-century  ago,  were  stlU  In- 
tact for  valid  cause,  and  could  not  be 
scrapped. 

Our  foreign  policy  needed  overhauliiLg,  but 
the  entire  structure  could  not  be  torn  down 
In  the  process.  This  would  have  been  some- 
what like  the  18th  and  IBth  century  Kuro- 
pean  game  of  power  politics  with  old  alll- 
anoes  continually  abandoned  for  new  ones 
In  a  search  for  dominance,  a  search  that  led 
Inevitably  to  bigger  and  bigger  wars. 

A  new  era 

As  this  session  oif  Oongrees  draws  to  a  close 
we  face  the  prospect  of  beginning  a  new  ses- 
sion in  an  era  In  which  the  United  States  no 
longer  plays  the  role  ot  warrior  but  rather 
that  of  mediator  on  the  world's  stage. 

As  the  year  ends  there  Is  almost  no  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  presence  in  Vietnam. 
Fewer  than  one-third  the  niunber  of  troops 
present  in  Southeast  Asia  Just  three  short 
years  ago  remain. 

We  will  be  spending  less  than  $8  bUlion— 
mostly  to  support  the  Sotith  Vietnamese, 
Cambodians  and  Laotians — In  an  area  where. 
Just  three  yean  ago  we  were  spending  at  the 
rate  of  over  t30  billion  a  year. 

But  of  far  greater  Importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans is  the  fact  that  the  American  death  rate 
of  over  2fi0  a  week  in  1068  has  drt^ped  to 
fewer  than  10  a  week  during  November  and 
December  of  this  year. 

Vietnam  which  has  taken  months  upon 
months  of  the  Senate's  time  In  what  often 
developed  into  acrimonious  discussion.  Is  no 
longer  the  issue  It  once  was. 

Nuclear  arms  race  ending? 

From  the  day  Russia  exploded  its  first 
atomic  device  in  1949  until  the  present, 
people  have  been  asking:  Isn't  there  some 
way  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race?  Until  re- 
cently the  answer  appeared  inevitably  to  be 
a  tired,  "no  way." 

But  there  now  does  appear  to  be  real  hope 
for  an  end  to  the  nuclear  race.  The  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks  (SALT)  broke 
through  enough  barriers  last  spring  so  that 
on    May    20    President    Nixon    and    Soviet 


Premier  Kosygln  announced  Jointly  that 
major  progress  had  been  made. 

It  took  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  followed  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  break  the  dead- 
lock. There  remains  a  good  chance  for  a 
final   binding   agreement   before   summer. 

As  a  natural  follow-on  to  the  May  30  an- 
nouncement there  came  in  September  the 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
designed  to  prevent  an  accidental  war  from 
breaking  out. 

Berlin  agreement 

U.S.  negotiators  working  with  the  two 
Germanics  have  set  the  stage  for  agreement 
on  Berlin,  freer  access  of  West  Berliners  to 
the  east,  and  general  access  guaranteed  to 
Berlin  from  West  Germany.  Another  of  the 
European  "hot  boxes"  has  been  dramatically 
cooled  off. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  possibility  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
the  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  on  troop 
reductions  across-the-board.  Possibility  of 
such  talks  was  raised  this  year  by  the  Com- 
munists and  the  suggestion  met  with  im- 
mediate favorable  response  from  the  Admin- 
istration which  is  pressing  for  that  goal. 

These  delicate  negotiations  in  Europe  have 
had  a  definite  impact  on  deliberations  of  the 
Senate.  Because  of  the  need  for  a  free  hand 
in  negotiating  from  strength.  Congress  pro- 
vided the  President  with  funds  for  continued 
development  of  the  Anti-Balllstlc  Missile 
(ABM)  system.  It  is  likely  that  such  a  system 
wUl  be  outlawed  or  sharply  ctu^iled  by  VS. 
and  Soviet  agreement;  nonetheless  the  Sen- 
ate felt  It  should  maintain  our  position  of 
strength  so  that  our  negotiators  would  have 
something  to  negotiate  with. 

A  move  to  curb  American  strength  in  Eu- 
rope by  unilateral  action  was  also  defeated 
and  largely  for  the  same  reason — ^to  give 
American  negotiators,  when  the  time  is  ripe, 
something  with  which  to  negotiate  with  their 
Soviet  counterparts. 

In  both  instances  the  Administration  has 
assured  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
will  work  for  binding  reductions  on  both 
sides. 

The  Middle  East 

Tt\e  fantastic,  almost  weird  nature  of 
events  in  the  Middle  East — and  the  extreme 
difficulty  we  face  In  helping  to  achieve  our 
goal  of  peace  in  the  area — is  perhaps  best 
demonstrated  by  what  happened  In  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  Cairo  late  last  month. 
Pour  men  burst  into  the  lobby  of  that  hotel 
and  gunned  down  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Jordan.  Then  one  of  the  assas.slns  knelt  and 
drank  of  his  blood. 

The  four  men  represented  an  organization 
of  which  nobody,  including  most  people  In 
the  Arab  world,  had  even  heard.  They 
claimed  to  speak  for  the  Palestinian  refu- 
gees; but  there  was  none  among  the  refugees 
who  acknowledged  their  leadership.  They 
claimed  to  be  fighting  Israel  for  the  return 
of  the  refugees'  lands,  but  they  chose  to  kill 
the  prime  minister  of  Jordan  who  vsras  in 
Cairo  to  map  Arab  strategy  against  IsraM. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  write  this  Incident  off 
as  Arab  extremism:  nor  can  we  say  simply  it 
demonstrates  beyond  question  the  lack  of 
Arab  unity  even  In  their  common  profession 
of  hatred  for  Israel.  It  is  both,  and  yet  it  Is 
more.  It  epitomizes  the  overwhelming  com- 
plexities of  the  Middle  Eastern  cauldron.  If 
nothing  else,  this  irrational  incident  points 
up  the  need  for  cooling  off  the  region  before 
the  conflagration  can  consume  us  all. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  patience  and  renewed 
diplomatic  sklU  of  the  United  States  that 
for  the  eighteenth  month  now  there  has  been 
no  real  Incident  of  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
For  18  months  Israel  has  had  a  breathing 
spell,  a  time  In  which  Israeli  troops  have  not 
been  conunltted  dally  to  skirmishes  with 
their  Egyptian,  Jordanian  and  Syrian  neigh- 
bors. 
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Peace  talks  continue 


This  is  not  to  say  Uia  TTnlted  States,  da- 
spits  Its  careful  negotiations  and  efforts  at 
mediation  has  achieved  peace  in  the  area; 
there  Is  no  peace.  Obviously,  we  alone  oan- 
not  create  peace.  Yet  Israel  and  her  Arab 
enemies  are  still  talking:  and  where  there  is 
tails,  rather  than  gunfire,  there  is  hope  for 
ultimate  solution  based  on  Justice  rather 
than  on  force  of  arms. 

The  Soviet  Union,  occasionally  willing  to 
negotiate  seriously  and  with  rational  Intent 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  has  demonstrated 
hard-line  support  of  Egypt  and  other  Arab 
countries  both  in  diplomacy  and  by  supply- 
ing those  countries  with  the  latest  in  arms 
and  equipment  and  advisers. 

There  are  Indications,  however,  of  a  small 
chill  growing  in  the  area:  the  coup  and 
covinter  coup  in  the  Sudan  now  blamed  on 
the  Soviets,  the  treason  trials  In  Egypt  In- 
volving allegations  of  too  much  friendship 
for  Russia.  It  Is  unwise  to  overemphasize 
these  Incidents.  The  United  States  must  and 
will  ooatlnue  to  supply  Israel  with  the  weap- 
ons she  needs  to  protect  herself.  But  we 
are  trying  to  oool  the  heat  there. 

The  India-Pakistan  tragedy 
Tragedies  with  the  greatest  Impact  are 
those  you  can  see  coming  but  cannot  pre- 
vent. Watching  developmnits  on  the  great 
subcontinent  of  India  theee  past  several 
months  has  been  Uke  watching  careening 
cars  on  an  ley  street.  The  crash  was  inevita- 
ble but  there  was  nothing  a  bystander  could 
do  to  prevent  It. 

The  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  is 
Insane,  and,  thei'e  is  ample  blame  for  both 
sides. 

Our  Oovemment  has  attempted  through 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  a  cease 
fire,  to  achieve  a  titx^  pull-back,  to  crefite 
the  atmosphere  needed  for  political  settle- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union,  backing  India,  re- 
fused to  permit  the  Security  CouncU  to  act. 
So  we  tuined  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Neutrality  ttressed 

Out  Government  has  declared  neutrality 
In  this  conflict.  This  is  the  only  reasonable 
course  for  us  to  take.  Arms  shipments  to 
both  India  and  I>akist«n  have  been  cut  off. 
Other  forms  of  aastsf  nee  may  also  be  stop- 
ped, but.  at  ooTirae,  humanitarian  assistance 
will  be  oontlnoed.  If  the  other  great  powers 
of  the  world  would  follow  a  similar  course 
the  dreadful  tmgedy  unfolding  between  the 
two  oountiiea.  both  of  th^n  friends  of  ours, 
could  be  more  readily  contained. 

But  so  far  they  have  not.  Both  China  and 
Russia  have  shown  a  determination  to  use 
the  tragedy  of  this  war  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement. This  I  find  alarming. 

Equally  alarmlog,  however,  is  the  shrill 
outcry  mounted  by  our  Presidential  Senators 
against  VS.  efforts  to  maintain  neutrality. 

What  exactly  do  some  of  our  Presidential 
Senators  want?  Do  they  wish  us  to  acknowl- 
edge their  moral  superlarlty  on  all  mat- 
ters, foreign  and  domestic?  We  imperfect 
humans  will  do  so  gladly — they  are  so  ob- 
viously our  moral  superiors.  It  was  that  type 
of  moral  and  Intellectual  superiority  that 
slithered  us  into  a  ground  war  In  Vietnam 
ten  yean  ago.  And  could  again  U  one  of  tbeae 
Impulsive  candidates  occupied  the  presi- 
dency. 

False  accusation 

A  few  years  and  many  soldiers'  lives  later, 
you  walked  away  from  the  mess  you  had 
created,  and  began  pointing  the  accusing 
finger  and  uttering  shrUl  outcries  of  moral 
indignation  about  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  effect  an  honcmible  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Next,  you  morally  supwior  people  began 
lecturing  and  hectoring  Britain  about  the 
tragic  dTU  strtfe  In  Kortbem  Inland. 

Now  we  ham  the  crowning  peiformanoe: 


The  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  Is  some- 
how the  fault  of  the  U.S. 

Were  It  not  for  your  moral  superiority, 
one  might  suspect  motives  here.  One  might 
even  drag  in  the  phrase  "political  ambition." 

But  morally  superior  people  do  not  discuss 
such  tragedies  as  war  unless  from  the  purest 
of  motives. 

Perhaps  we  Imperfect  people  may  be  al- 
lowed to  point  out  that  a  great  power  does 
not  take  sides  In  a  war  without  next  finding 
it  necessary  to  "do  something  ibout  it."  And 
when  a  great  power  takes  that  giant  step, 
it  finds  itself  eyetjall  to  eyeball  with  other 
great  powers.  The  further  we  depart  from 
neutrality,  the  closer  we  get  to  war. 

What  then  do  my  moral  superiors  want? 

Do  they  want  us  to  start  down  the  road  to 
another  war  in  Asia? 

Tell  us  Imperfect  people  what  you  want: 
tell  the  President  and  his  advisers,  but  above 
all  tell  the  American  people! 

Personal  diplomacy 

The  year  1971  may  become  known  as  the 
year  In  which  Communist  China  emerged 
from  her  isolation  and  became  an  active — if 
not  everywhere  welcome  nor  always  cal- 
citrant— member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

Many  were  surprised  and  some  shocked  that 
President  Nixon  should  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative Ln  drawing  China  into  the  mainstream 
of  world  affairs.  They  should  not  have  been. 
His  actions  In  this  area  demonstrate  once 
again  the  fact  that  if  you  want  to  know  what 
President  Nixon  is  going  to  do,  read  his 
speeches.  From  his  very  first  pronouncement 
as  President,  he  has  stated  repeatedly  his 
desire  to  see  China  emerge  from  her  "angry 
Isolation"  and  to  see  a  free  exchange  of  peo- 
ples, ideas  and  goods  between  nations. 

In  his  Inaugural  addrass  January  20,  1M9, 
President  Nixon  made  as  one  of  his  key  points 
this  argument : 

"After  a  period  of  confrontation  we  are 
entering  an  era  of  negotiation. 

"liet  all  nations  know  that  during  this  ad- 
ministration our  lines  of  communication  will 
be  open. 

"We  seek  an  open  world — open  to  ideas, 
open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  peoples — 
a  world  In  which  no  people,  great  or  small, 
will  live  in  angry  isolation." 

In  his  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors Bp>eech  this  year  Mr.  Nixon  again  made 
reference,  obliquely,  to  his  desire  to  see  China 
and  the  United  States  achieve  more  normal 
relations.  On  April  24  at  a  press  briefing  the 
White  House  sk^^n  brought  the  matter  up. 

Thus,  the  President's  moves  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia  came  as  no  lasting  shock  to  thoee 
who  had  followed  the  precept  that  Mr.  Nixon 
does  what  he  says  he  will  do. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Nixon  would  visit  Peking  he  announced  he 
would  also  visit  with  Soviet  leaders  In  Mos- 
cow. Then,  In  quick  succession,  came  word 
the  President  would  also  confer  with  our 
allies  of  long  standing,  Mr.  Trudeau  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Heath  of  England,  President 
Pompidou  of  France  and  Prime  Minister  Sato 
of  Japan.  Thus,  the  President  has  not  risked 
destruction  of  what  has  been  good  In  our 
foreign  relations  over  the  years  simply  to 
reach  a  better  understanding  with  the  So^-let 
Union  and  China. 

The  China  affair  had  its  repercussions  In 
Congress.  When  friends  and  legatees  of  Amer- 
ican generosity  abandoned  us  in  the  U.N.  by 
voting  to  expell  Taiwan  while  seating  Peking, 
reaction  here  was  to  kill  the  Foreign  Aid 
bill,  then  being  debated  in  the  Senate. 

Not  a  bad  year 
Actually,  this  was  not  all  bad.  It  did  give 
the  Senate  a  chance  to  reconsider  earlier 
Administration  requests  to  divide  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  Into  two  separate  programs,  one  for 
military  aaslstanoe,  one  for  economic  aid.  The 
two  bUls  did  emerge  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Committee  and  were  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  sum.  In  the  area  of  foreign  relations  this 
has  been  a  vintage  year  for  the  United  States. 
We  have  moved  ahead  briskly,  firmly,  and 
with  spectacular  success  on  many  fronts. 

The  Republican  Administration  has  built 
soundly,  with  an  eye  to  the  structural  viabil- 
ity of  the  finished  product. 

The  Republican  goal  in  this  area  Is  the 
B,-,me  as  that  of  all  Americans:  Peace.  Peace 
as  soon  as  possible;  but  Peace  with  a  chance 
to  endure.  Peace  on  earth  for  all  men,  every- 
where. 

We  seek  Peace  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  all  people.  But  in  our  search  for  Peace  we 
will  not  try  to  Impose  our  will  or  our  ways 
on  any  other  nation. 

We  have  not  set  out  to  reshape  the  world. 
We  want  only  to  help  those  who  wish  to 
shape  their  own  future. 

m.    THX    ECONOMY 

Tlie  4th  century  BC  Greek  philosopher 
Zeno  once  stated  this  paradox:  If  Achilles 
runs  10  times  faster  than  a  tortoise  which 
has  a  100  yard  start,  then  while  ArchUles  runs 
100  yards  the  tortoise  runs  10;  when  ArchUles 
runs  these  10  yards  the  tortoise  adds  another 
yard,  and  so  on.  Theoretically.  In  Zeno's 
mind,  Achilles  could  never  quite  catch  up 
with  the  tortoise. 

Nixon  Administration  strategists  began 
1971  on  the  heels  of  what  wvta,  at  best,  a  dis- 
appointing 1970  performance  (rf  classical  eco- 
nomic tools.  They  had  a  credible  enough 
game  plan  for  1970:  Create  a  mild  slowdown 
that  would  dampen  Inflation  without  the 
traditional  sharp  rise  In  unemployment. 
Then,  in  the  second  half  of  1970  they  could 
ease  restraints  and  allow  the  economy  to 
resume  normal  growth.  But  by  January 
1971— like  Zeno's  Achilles — the  gap- had  yet 
to  be  closed. 

The  economic  slowdown  of  1970,  of  course, 
was  far  from  any  real  disaster.  It  was  not  as 
deep  as  even  the  mildest  of  the  post-war 
recessions.  But  coming  on  top  of  eight  years 
of  rapid  growth.  It  did  cause  discomfort  in 
unexpected  places.  Many  corporations,  al- 
ready overextended,  found  themselves  caught 
in  a  credit  crunch;  the  problem  was  abetted 
by  a  cutback  In  defense  spending,  truckers's 
and  auto  worker's  strikes,  and  a  refusal  of 
Congress  to  guarantee  loans  for  major  aero- 
nautical programs,  notably  the  8ST. 

By  January  1971,  most  Americans  clearly 
placed  the  health  of  the  economy  as  their 
number  one  concern.  On  January  2,  the 
Gallop  Poll  said  74  percent  of  all  Americans 
were  concerned  about  unemployment,  while 
one  day  later,  the  Harris  Survey  showed  63 
percent  of  the  Nation  listing  the  state  of 
economy  their  number  one  concern.  The  same 
week,  a  former  member  of  President  John- 
son's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  Otto 
Eckstein,  reported  from  Harvard  University 
that  growth  in  the  1970'8  would  be  retarded 
by  the  distortions  of  the  1960s. 

Expansimiary  policy 

So  It  was  no  surprise  that  early  in  January. 
President  Nixon  anounced  he  vrould  send  an 
"expansionary  budget"  to  Congress,  and 
would  rely  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
continue  its  "easier"  money  policy  already  in 
operation.  In  line  with  expansionist  policy, 
the  President  indicated  he  would  not  ask  for 
new  taxes  for  1971,  but  did  plan  to  move 
ahead  with  a  number  of  social  programs,  in- 
cluding a  famUy  assistance  plan,  a  national 
health  program,  and  some  form  of  revenue 
sharing. 

The  same  week.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Gov- 
ernor George  UltcheU  said,  "the  downturn 
is  over,"  but  that  how  much  "up"  the  econ- 
omy experienced  in  1071  would  depend 
largely  upon  consumer  behavior.  Perhaps 
the  most  Interesting  turnaround  In  1970  was 
in  savings  accounts.  Coocunerclal  banks  ended 
1970  with  approximately  $33.3  bUlion  of  new 
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savings,  compared  with  a  net  loss  In  1969  of 
$9.3  blUlon.  This  net  inflow  was  by  far  tlie 
highest  on  record.  (In  1967,  another  record 
year,  bank  net  Inflow  was  only  $23.7  bUlion.) 

Walter  HeUer,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  in  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations,  declared,  "this 
year  promises  to  be  considerably  better  than 
last."  Added  eoononxlc  columnist  Sylvia  Por- 
ter, "aasiunlng  that  the  recession  of  1989-71 
is  reaching  bottom  In  this,  its  14th  month. 
It  wiU  go  down  in  history  as  the  mildest  of 
the  five  business  downturns  since  World 
War  n." 

Opponents  satisfied 

By  the  second  week  of  January,  President 
Nlxon  had  announced  new.  liberalized,  de- 
preciation rules,  permitting  business  to  write 
off  equipment  purchases  20  percent  faster 
than  twfore.  Chairman  McCracken  of  the 
CouncU  of  Econc»nic  Advisors  Intimated  that 
business  could  increase  Its  Investment  In  new 
equipment  as  much  as  $1  bUllon  during  1971, 
most  of  It  In  the  last  six  months.  Two  fre- 
quent opponents  on  matters  of  economic 
policy — the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Wisconsin's  Senator  Proxmlr*, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee— endorsed  the  President's  depreciation 
liberalization.  Senator  Proxmire  haUed  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  actions  as  a  "major  step  In  the 
right  direction  to  get  the  economy  off  dead 
center."  In  the  long  run,  he  said,  faster  tax 
write-offs  would  result  In  higher  productivity 
and  lower  business  costs.  In  the  short  run. 
It  oould  avoid  a  "significant  downturn"  In 
plant  and  equipment  spending. 

The  President,  of  course,  was  confronted 
with  a  choice  of  evils.  To  combat  inflationary 
tendencies  be  had  to  dampen  expansion,  but 
to  fight  unemployment  he  had  to  Inflate  the 
economy.  His  decision  was  to  seek  growth, 
but  slow  growth. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said  before,  econ(»nlcs  Is  to 
politics  as  courtship  is  to  marriage,  «md  the 
1972  presidential  campaign  was  already  be- 
gun. The  Democrats  attacked  the  Pi«eldent 
for  his  decision  to  spur  new  Investment  to 
create  new  Jobs.  (In  so  doing,  they  reminded 
me  a  bit  of  14th-century  French  phUoeopher 
Jean  Burldan's  hypothetical  ass.  Buridan 
once  suggested  that  an  ass  placed  between 
equidistant  and  equi-deliclous  bundlw  of 
hay,  having  no  reason  to  eat  one  rather  than 
the  other  first,  wotild  die  of  starvation.) 
Discount  rate  cut 

On  January  17.  cuts  of  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent in  prime  rates  and  discount  rates  were 
announced  by  commercial  and  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  It  was  the  first  time  the  discount 
rate  had  dropped  to  5  percent  since  Aprtl  19, 
1968. 

Long,  long  after  history  has  happened,  his- 
torians seek,  and  usuaUy  find,  an  inevitable 
logic  to  events.  But  at  the  time  events  are 
moving,  the  air  Is  full  of  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. ThU  was  the  case  In  President 
Nixon's  first  use  of  the  "Jawbone"  when.  In 
January,  he  confronted  the  steel  Industry. 
The  President  threatened  a  drastic  liberaliza- 
tion, possibly  even  elimination,  of  steel  Im- 
port quotas,  and  to  withhold  Government 
contracts  from  steel  producers  who  raised 
prices  by  amounts  unacceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. Result?  Price  rises  were  held  to 
about  6.8  percent.  The  President  reasoned 
that  the  price  of  an  across-the-board  12  per- 
cent steel  price  rise  In  balance-of-payments 
losses  and  rising  unemployment  would  be  too 
high  to  pay. 

Incomes  policy 
In  the  first  week  of  February  Paul  Mc- 
Cracken testified  that  an  "incomes  policy" 
had  graduaUy  been  set  In  place,  and  the  like- 
lihood was  that  it  would  be  made  "more  sys- 
temaUc  and  comprehensive."  McCracken 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  wage-and-prloe 
board,  whose  function  would  be  to  bring 
pressure  against  Wg  wage  and  price  increases 


before  they  go  Into  effect,  was  anK>ng  the 
Ix>sslbUlties.  This  testimony,  remember,  was 
made  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1971. 
John  Connally,  then  about  to  Join  the  Nlxon 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  told 
the  Finance  Committee  that  he  too  considers 
himself  an  "activist"  when  it  comes  to  Jaw- 
boning. 

By  February  18.  WaU  Street  had  more  than 
recovered  from  its  bearish  nxx>d.  The  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  was  up  253.9  points 
from  Its  1970  low.  The  same  day,  Milton 
Friedman  said  he  looked  for  "a  very  rapid 
expansion"  of  business  activity  during  the 
next  6  to  8  months. 

The  fervor  and  faith  of  pseudo,  pop.  Jour- 
nalistic and  genuine  economists  in  the 
unique  virtue  of  their  own  solutions  has  al- 
ways bemused  me.  It  is  matched  only,  to  my 
knowledge,  by  the  Southcottlana,  who  be- 
llved  the  claims  of  a  Devonshire  farm  ser- 
vant, Joanna  Southcott  (who  died  In  1814) 
to  prophetic  powers.  The  student  will  re- 
member she  left  a  box,  to  be  opened  only  in 
time  of  national  crisis  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  bishops  of  England.  There  was  some 
public  demand  for  this  during  World  War  I, 
but  It  was  not  until  1927  that  a  bishop  could 
be  found  to  assist  In  the  ceremony.  Inside, 
unfortunately,  were  only  odds  and  ends  and, 
I  believe,  a  gun. 

Solutions  differ 

By  March,  1971,  the  Southcottlan  debate 
over  how  to  stimulate  the  economy  was  fuU 
blown.  The  Keynesians  said  the  budget 
should  rtm  at  a  whopping  deficit  to  stimu- 
late economic  expansion.  The  C^ilcago  mone- 
tary economists  had  focused  their  attention 
on  the  money  supply,  arguing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  further  expand  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation.  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith  proposed  controls  on  corporations 
and  unions  which  use  their  power  in  the  mar- 
ket to  drive  up  wages  and  prices.  Mr.  Leonard 
Woodcock  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  pro- 
posed a  set  of  review  boards  to  focus  public 
attention  on  wage  and  price  decision.  Robert 
Roosa  suggested  that  a  freeee  on  all  prices, 
wages  and  profits  be  applied  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  wage  and  price  review  boards.  Henry 
Walllch  and  Sidney  Weintraub  suggested 
penalty  taxes  on  corporations  that  negotiate 
inflationary  wage  contracts. 

Leonard  Silk  once  wrote  that  every  Presi- 
dent's economic  policy  has  five  major  goals: 
full  emplojrment,  price  stabUlty,  higher  liv- 
ing standards,  preventing  trouble  for  the 
United  States  doUar  IntematlonaUy,  and 
winning  elections.  Because  the  fifth  goal  Is 
the  wUd  card  in  the  deck,  said  Mr.  SUk, 
Presidents  tend  to  be  more  fiexlble  than 
economists  about  both  the  ends  and  the 
means  of  economic  policy. 

Bipartisan  approach 

Thus  a  decision  announced  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  Connally  to  accept — 
rather  than  flght — legislation  authorizing 
the  President  to  apply  wage  and  price  con- 
trols If  necessary  was  quite  appropriate.  So 
too  was  his  decision  to  add  to  his  Informal 
group  of  advisers  such  Democratic  econo- 
mists as  Richard  Musgrave  of  Harvard, 
Charles  Schultze,  and  Arthur  Okun  of  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

Underlying  the  new  firmness  with  which 
the  President  now  (^jproached  Inflation  was 
his  suspension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which 
puts  a  floor  under  construction  wages,  to 
bring  increases  in  the  Industry  to  a  lower, 
more  acc^table  level. 

And  earlier  this  year,  in  an  unustial  ^>eech 
before  the  National  Economlc's  Club,  former 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  said,  "in 
retrospect.  It  Is  now  clear  that  flscal  policy 
shoiild  have  been  sharply  reversed  in  1966 
and  we  should  have  continued  to  exercise 
monetary  restraint  even  after  the  (income 
tax)  surcharge  was  enacted  in  1968."  Thus, 
In  an  honorable  and  gentlemanly  statement. 
Senator    Humphrey    pleaded    guUty    to    the 


charge  the  Nixon  Administration  had  been 
leveling  at  his  party  for  2  years;  that  is, 
setting  off  the  Inflation  which  still  plagues 
the  economy. 

Stocks  move  upward 

By  March,  of  course,  the  bull  market  on 
WaU  Street  had  lasted  10  months.  Stocks  had 
advanced  more  than  45  percent. 

Most  economists  agreed  that  a  major  key 
to  economic  recovery  was  consumer  spending. 
They  observed  the  Nation's  high  savings  rate 
and  wondered  when  consumers  were  going  to 
step  up  their  outlays  substantially.  "The  fact 
that  stands  out,"  Mr.  Arthur  Burns  once  said, 
"Is  that  the  Impact  of  business  cycles  on  con- 
sumption  has  recently  diminished,  whUe  the 
effects  of  consumption  on  the  business  cycle 
have  become  more  decisive." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reported 
that  U.S.  gross  national  product  rose  by  $28.5 
bUllon  or  12  percent  for  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1971.  That  Increase  was  historic,  for  It  raised 
otir  GNP  above  the  trUllon-dc^ar  mark  for 
the  flrst  time  In  American  history.  In  dollar 
terms,  the  Increase  also  set  a  record.  In  per- 
centage  terms,  it  was  the  sharpest  rise  since 
1958. 

Economy  now  issue 

MeanwhUe,  the  state  of  the  economy,  not 
the  Vietnam  war,  was  seen  as  the  big  issue 
of  the  1972  Presidential  campaign.  By  April 
1,  private  nationwide  surveys  by  pollster 
Oliver  Quayle  showed  that  the  "economic 
issue"  had  suddenly  and  dramatically 
eclipsed  the  "social  Issue"  for  the  first  time. 
On  AprU  22,  Nobel  prize-winning  economist 
Paul  Samuelson,  addressing  a  luncheon  of 
the  Women's  National  Democratic  Club,  said 
he  expected  a  period  of  "uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic gains"  from  then  untU  at  least  elec- 
tion day  in  1972.  He  said  that  Inflation  has 
peaked,  real  growth  is  starting,  and  con- 
sumers are  buying  more  cars  and  retaU 
goods.  Samuelson  said  he  hated  to  throw 
"cold  water"  on  the  hopes  of  his  audience. 

As  Marquis  ChUds  wrote,  reading  the  eco- 
nomic tea  leaves,  an  Indoor  sport  ranking 
considerably  below  table  tennis  and  Just 
above  mumbletypeg,  was  a  chancy  business 
those  days.  The  specialists  In  the  dismal 
science  were  divided  over  whether  the  trend 
was  up  or  down. 

Wage  and  price  controls 
By  June,  the  unemployment  rate  had  de- 
clined to  6.6  percent  of  the  labor  force  but 
Inflation  had  yet  to  be  fully  conquered. 

In  the  words  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"most  major  critics  of  current  Government 
economic  policies  offer  only  one  alternative: 
wage  and  price  controls." 

Meany  adds  support 

George  Meany,  President  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
Joined  the  chorus  when.  In  a  television  inter- 
view, he  had  this  advice  for  President  Richard 
Nlxon:  "I  can  tell  you  this,"  he  said.  "If  I  was 
In  his  position  I  would  Impose  controls  at 
this  time.  I  don't  see  any  other  way  that  this 
situation  Is  going  to  get  under  control." 

In  Jyly,  Representative  WUbur  MUls  (D- 
Ark.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  also  endorsed  bome  sort 
of  Incomes  policy,  ranging  as  the  need  re- 
quired "from  Jawboning  to  guidelines  to  ac- 
tual controls"  to  check  Inflationary  rises  in 
wages  and  prices. 

Also  In  July,  J.  Kenneth  Galbraith  called 
for  a  controlled  American  economy  under 
which  the  Government  wotild  make  most 
wage  and  price  decisions.  Galbraith  said  only 
permanent  Government  controls  can  crack 
the  power  of  big  business  and  big  labor  to 
Impose  Inflation,  and  Its  resulting  unemploy- 
ment, on  the  eoononiy.  On  July  38,  my  col- 
league Senator  George  MoOovem  (D-8.  Dak.) 
called  for  an  Inunedlate  selective  six  month 
wage  and  price  freeze. 

As  the  Apostle  Matthew  recorded,  "Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  It  shaU  be  opened  to  you." 
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Phase  I 

America's  balance-of>payments.  In  the  red 
for  over  a  decade,  ran  a  $10  billion  deficit  in 
settlements  wltb  foreign  governmenta  In 
1970.  A  combination  of  American  tourists 
spending  U.S.  dollars  abroad,  the  ccet  of 
maintaining  n.S.  forces  overseas,  the  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  operation  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions abroad,  foreign  aid,  payments  to  retired 
Americans  living  overseas,  and  money  sent 
abroad  simply  as  gifts,  all  contributed  to  the 
problem.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  bit  a  record  deficit  of 
»5.S  billion. 

Although  the  trade  surplus  for  1970  ap- 
proached $3  billion,  rising  prices  in  the 
United  States  were  making  our  exports  more 
expensive  to  buyers  in  foreign  countries  and 
their  products  less  expensive  to  U.S.  consum- 
ers. During  the  opening  months  of  1971  our 
surplus  of  expKJrts  over  imports  remained  well 
below  the  monthly  average  for  1970.  By  June, 
the  United  States  bad  suffered  two  consecu- 
tive monthly  trade  deficits  for  the  first  time 
since  1950. 

The  Connolly  analysis 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  said  the 
best  way  to  defend  the  dollar's  strength 
abroad  was  to  strengthen  our  domestic 
economy  and  to  demand  fair  treatment  by 
foreign  competitors.  "We  have  legitimate 
complaints  about  some  of  the  practices  of 
other  nations  .  .  .  that  have  the  effect  of 
blunting  our  competitive  effort,"  said  Con- 
nally. 

Other  nations  also  bear  a  responsibility  for 
stabillzlDg  the  international  economy,  said 
Mr.  Connally,  citing  three  challenges  for  in- 
ternational policy-makers. 

1.  U.S.  allies  must  accept  "a  fair  sharing  of 
the  burden"  for  mutual  security. 

2.  All  nations  must  broaden  co-operation 
and  finance  in  foreign  aid. 

3.  "The  efforts  to  foster  increased  competi- 
tiveness In  our  economy  must  be  actively 
pursued  in  the  context  of  fair  and  liberal 
trading  arrangements." 

"A  generation  of  ease  and  affluence  enjoyed 
by  (American)  labor  and  business  Ejlke — a 
period  when  our  strength  was  so  apparent 
that  erosion  In  our  competitive  position  was 
almost  unnoticed — is  over,"  said  Mr.  Con- 
nally. 

He  was  right. 

The  United  States  recorded  the  highest 
quarterly  balance-of-payments  deficit  in  its 
history  In  the  first  three  months  of  1971. 

That  record  was  broken  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1971. 

Before  announcing  what  the  President  was 
later  to  describe  as  "the  most  comprehensive 
new  economic  policy  to  be  undertaken  by  this 
Nation  In  four  decades,"  enough  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  Congress  had  committed 
themselves  to  elements  of  this  new  policy  to 
insure  bi-partisan  support. 

Representative  Wilbur  MUls  had  nuide  pro- 
posals of  his  own  In  July,  Including  an  im- 
port surcharge  as  well  as  an  export  rebate. 
Several  potential  Democratic  presidential 
candidates.  Including  Senator  Muskie,  were 
heard  In  Dallas  in  the  four  days  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon  dlsclooed  his  new  policy,  telling 
the  Texas  State  Labor  Convention  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ought  to  make  cuts  in  the  Income 
tax  and  Introduce  wage-price  controls. 

The  Nixon  program 
On  August  15,  1971,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced Phase  One  of  his  new  economic  pro- 
gram, including  a  set  of  sweeping  measures 
to  deal  with  the  Nation's  domestic  and  in- 
ternational economic  problems.  The  Presi- 
dent ordered  wages,  prices,  salaries  and  rents 
held  to  their  July-August  levels  for  a  period 
of  90  days.  The  President  also  announced  the 
United  States  temporarily  would  stop  ex- 
changing foreign-held  dollars  for  gold,  thus 
allowing  American  currency  to  fioat  In  Inter- 
national money  markets.  He  coupled  tbla 
with  imposition  of  a  temporary  10  percent 


surcharge  on  imports  into  the  United  States, 
designed  to  help  relieve  the  Nation's  worsen- 
ing deficit  In  International  trade. 

In  addition,  he  requested  a  series  of  tax 
cuts  from  Congress  designed  to  stimulate  tbe 
economy  and  reduce  unemployment.  To  avoid 
increasing  the  Federal  deflclt  in  the  wake  of 
these  tax  cuts,  the  President  announced 
plans  for  a  M.7  billion  cut  in  Government 
spending,  which  would  be  accomplished  by 
trimming  Federal  employment  5  percent,  and 
delaying  by  6  months  the  Federal  pay  raise 
previously  scheduled  for  January  1,  1972. 

The  President  also  announced  he  would 
ask  Congress  to  delay  his  two  most  pressing 
domestic  programs,  revenue  sharing  and  wel- 
fare reform;  deferring  the  effective  date  of 
the  first  by  three  months,  and  the  second  by 
a  full  year. 

The  10  percent  surcharge  on  imports,  de- 
signed to  bolster  his  other  moves  on  the  in- 
ternational monetary  front,  would  add  an 
estimated  $2.1  billion  to  Federal  revenues. 

The  economists  Comment 

Economists  across  the  nation  generally  re- 
acted In  favor  of  President  Nixon's  actions  in 
undertaking  Phase  One  of  his  new  economic 
policy.  "We're  better  off  this  Monday  morn- 
ing than  we  were  Friday  night,"  said  Dr. 
Paul  Samuelson.  Milton  Friedman,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  economist,  said  he  ap- 
proved of  the  tax  and  spending  cuts.  "This 
was  the  most  thrilling  economic  speech  I've 
ever  heard;  a  blockbuster,"  said  Pierre  Rln- 
frlt.  Said  the  New  York  Times,  "we  unhesi- 
tatingly applaud  the  boldness  with  which  the 
President  has  moved  on  all  economic  fronts — 
and  most  especially  his  order  for  a  90  day 
freeze  on  prices  and  wages  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  flexible  policy  for  checking  the  runaway 
spiral  that  has  eroded  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  Americans,  and  made  American  proa- 
ucts  increasingly  uncompetitive  in  world 
markets." 

Impact    abroad 

As  startling  as  the  domestic  effects  of 
Phase  One  proved  to  Americans,  the  result 
abroad  was  far  from  the  chaos  which  suc- 
cessive European  bankers  and  ministers  of 
finance  had  prophesied  should  the  exchange 
rates  of  most  major  currencies  ever  float. 
This  Is  not  to  say  foreign  countires  were  not 
stunned. 

"Only  a  year  ago  In  Denmark,"  reflected 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  occiision  of 
the  October,  1971  IMP  meeting,  "the  IMP 
could  easily  contemplate  its  own  immortal- 
ity .  .  .  True,  there  were  some  ominous 
clouds.  The  Canadian  dollar  was  floating,  the 
U.S.  was  catching  flak  about  its  unchecked 
balance-of-payment  deficit,  inflation  was  an 
increasing  irritant,  and  there  was  a  whiff  of 
protectionism  around.  The  talk  of  reforms 
to  add  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  system 
retained  a  low-key  remoteness,  unable  to  stir 
the  blood  . .  ." 

To  many  international  economists,  the  old 
system  of  world  flnance  was  doomed  from  the 
beginning  because  of  its  rigidity  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  adapted  to  changes 
in  relative  economic  strength  eimong  nations. 
Further,  advanced  economies  have  been  un- 
willing to  absorb  a  downward  adjustment  of 
prices  and  wages  merely  to  make  their  goods 
more  competitive  on  the  world  markets. 

Governments  have  lately  shown  themselves 
willing  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  to  pro- 
tect their  ovni  citizens'  self-interest.  Eng- 
land's re-evaluatlons,  the  floating  of  the 
Canadian  dollar,  and  the  actions  of  West 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  spring 
of  1971,  allowing  their  currencies  to  float, 
sounded  the  alarm  bells  for  fixed  exchange 
rates  well  in  advance  of  President  Nixon's 
actions. 

The  time  had  come 

"What  Mr.  Nixon  did  on  August  15,"  said 
the  Washington  Poet,  "was  to  proclaim  a 
revolution  that  almost  all  central  bankers 
and  finance  ministers  Intuitively  knew  would 
some  day  arrive.  But  they  weren't  prepared 


for  the  event.  In  part  because  they  refused 
to  believe  their  own  rhetoric  about  the  ne- 
cessity to  cure  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficit." 

In  short,  what  the  Administration  wanted 
was  an  improvement  of  $13  billion  a  year  in 
America's  balance  of  payments;  enough  to 
shift  from  a  trade  deficit  of  $5  billion  plus 
other  outflows  of  $6  billion  (in  conditions  of 
full  employment)  to  a  surplus  of  $2  billion. 
This  could  be  done  by:  (a)  upvaluing  other 
currencies,  (b)  agreeing  to  share  more  of  the 
cost  of  mutual  defense  and  (c)  abolishing 
trade  barriers  (such  as  the  variable  levies  In 
Europe's  common  farm  policy,  Japan's  im- 
port controls,  etc.). 

"After  a  full  month  of  huffing  and  puffing," 
wrote  the  London  Economist,  "America's 
trading  partners  have  now  reached  a  meas- 
ure of  unity  among  themselves  where  there 
was  none  before.  None  of  them,  not  even 
Prance,  now  wants  to  see  too  rapid  a  change 
in  the  American  deficit  which  they  inveighed 
against  so  free'.y  in  the  old  days." 

Connally  at  Rome 

At  this  writing,  a  three-day  bargaining 
session  in  Rome  during  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember had  Just  been  concluded.  At  the  end, 
it  was  clear  that  the  non-communist  nations 
have  moved  a  long  way  toward  settling  their 
international  monetary  squabble.  In  open 
praise  of  the  U.S.  Delegate,  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  Connally,  the  Washington  Post 
wrote:  "It  was  an  astonishing  performance 
that  kept  the  shrewd  European  money  men 
and  their  counterparts  from  Japan  and  Can- 
ada off  balance  here  during  three  days  of 
bargaining.  Veteran  observers  of  interna- 
tional economic  conferences  could  not  re- 
member one  so  completely  dominated  by  a 
single  man." 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  Euro- 
peans offering  an  average  eight  percent  rise 
in  their  foreign  currencies  and  Connally,  In 
return,  offering  a  ten  percent  Increase  in  the 
U.S.  price  of  gold;  an  effective  devaluation  of 
such  magnitude  that  American  exporters 
would  have  a  whopping  edge  over  the  British, 
Italians,  French  and  other  manufacturing 
nations.  The  meeting  convenes  again  on  De- 
cember 17,  1971,  In  Washington,  D.C.  The 
prospect  is  bright  Indeed  for  an  early  settle- 
ment, one  not  at  all  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States. 

The  tax  plan 
The  other  major  portion  of  the  President's 
proposal,  his  new  tax  package,  has  gone  to 
the  President  for  his  approval. 

House  and  Senate  action 
As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  October  6,  the  tax  bill : 

( 1 )  Provided  a  7  percent  tax  credit  effec- 
tive April  1,  1971,  rather  than  the  10  percent 
first-year,  5  percent  thereafter  requested  by 
the  President. 

(2)  Modified  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
regulations. 

(3)  Increased  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions by  $50  (from  $650  to  $700  as  of  July  1, 
in  effect  making  the  exemption  $675  for 
1971. 

(4)  Reduced  taxes  paid  by  low-Income 
I>erson3  by  making  the  existing  low-Income 
allowance  of  $1,050  available  In  1971  with- 
out reduction  where  income  exceeded  non- 
taxable levels. 

(5)  Raised  the  low-income  allowance  to 
$1,300  effective  in  1972. 

(6)  Made  effective  January  1,  1972.  an  In- 
crease in  i>ersonai  exemption  by  $50  to  $750. 

(7)  Raised  the  percentage  standard  de- 
duction to  15  percent  on  income  up  to  $2,000 
as  of  January  1,  1972,  Instead  of  as  of  1973 
as  originally  scheduled. 

(8)  Repealed  the  7  percent  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  effective  August  15,  1971,  and 
the  10  i>ercent  excise  tax  on  small  trucks 
effective  September  22,  1971. 

(9)  Allowed  tax  deferrals  on  increased  ex- 
port profits  earned  by  a  company  through  a 
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domestic     international     sales     corporation, 
called  a  DISC. 

The  House  bill  would  cut  taxes  a  total  of 
$1.7  blUlon  In  1971,  $7.8  billion  In  1972,  and 
$6  0  blUlon  In  1973. 

Although  much  waa  added  to  the  bill  by 
the  Senate,  much  was  removed  by  the  Sen- 
ate-House Conference,  and  the  final  legisla- 
tion could  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  House-passed  measure. 
Phase   II 

It  Is  far  too  early,  of  course,  to  gauge 
accurately  the  success  or  failure  erf  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  President's  program  with  its 
Wage  Board  and  IMce  Board  and  Ccet  of 
Living  Council. 

Of  one  thing,  we  are  certain:  the  public 
approves  of  Phase  Two,  and  approves  over- 
whelmingly. The  Ijoula  Harris  survey  of  De- 
cember 6,  for  Instance,  showed  approval  of 
from  4-to-l  for  such  tblngs  as  the  control  of 
wages,  to  7-to-l  for  the  control  of  prices,  to 
almost  14-to-l  approval  of  removing  auto 
excise  taxes. 

And  the  Gallup  Poll  of  December  3  revealed 
only  about  one  American  In  seven — about  15 
p>eroent — thinks  current  Phase  Two  wage- 
price  controls  shoiild  be  "lesa  strict." 

The  uncertainty  principle 
A  last  word  en  the  eoonofnlc  year  In  re- 
view. In  1927,  a  German  physicist,  Werner 
Helaenberg,  formulated  a  principle  known 
variously  as  the  Principle  of  Indeterminacy, 
or  simply  as  Helsenberg's  Uncertainty  Prin- 
ciple. It  bears  much  relevance  to  the  eco- 
nomic nostrums  offered  up  dally  by  politi- 
cians of  many  stripes.  What  It  says  is  that 
the  more  accurately  the  position  ot  an 
atomic  particle  is  determined,  the  less  ac- 
curately can  Its  momentum  be  determined, 
and  vice  versa. 

I  rather  like  that.  For  as  I  said  a  year  or 
so  ago,  a  living  economy  Is  not  a  fixed  thing 
but  a  flowing  event,  like  a  flame  or  a  whirl- 
pool: only  the  rough  outline  Is  stable.  The 
substance — manpower,  machinery,  buyers, 
sellers,  exporters — Is  a  stream  of  energy 
going  In  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other. 
One  of  Its  manifestations  Is  In  the  form  of 
ail  sorts  of  statlatics. 

During  discussions  of  economic  theory,  as 
long  as  we  direct  our  concern  to  the  real  men 
and  real  women  who  are  the  raw  energy  of 
the  economy,  the  statlst,lcs  should  take  care 
of  themselves  quite  welL 

CONCLtTBIOK 

Mr.  President,  since  January  1969,  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate has  found  Itself  In  a  strange  position.  A 
man  from  our  ranks  Is  In  the  White  House 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  And  yet 
we  ourselves  are  the  party  of  the  minority 
In  the  Senate,  and,  for  that  matter.  In  the 
entire  Congress. 

It  is  a  difDcult  responsibility  to  bear.  Aa  a 
minority  In  tbe  Senate  it  would  be  easy  sim- 
ply to  carp  against  or  crlttdze  what  tbe  ma- 
jority la  attempting  to  do.  Yet  we  may  not 
do  that  because  we  must  support  In  the 
Senate  what  the  President  asks  In  his  search 
for  peace  abroad,  prosperity  and  domestic 
tranquility  at  home. 

At  times  we  find  ourselves  almost  In  the 
role  of  mediator  between  tbe  executive  and 
the  majority  In  tbe  Senate. 

We  bav«  attempted  always,  however,  to 
support  the  majority  where  possible.  This 
has  been  made  difficult  because  of  two  fac- 
tors. Too  often  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  of  my  majority  colleagues  has  been 
to  greet  every  PreeldenUal  proposal  with  the 
Immediate  cry.  "it  alnt  enough,"  or  simply, 
"I  double  it."  Is  this  because  of  some  ancient 
conditioning,  wherein,  like  a  cormorant, 
these  Senators  will  swallow  more  even  If  It 
chokes  tbem?  Or  Is  there  some  other  reason? 

The  seoond  problem,  the  astounding  pro- 
liferation of  Presidential  Senators,  recalls  an 
ancient  festival  held  in  Kngland  each  Sep- 
tember  at   Abbotts   Bromley,    just   west   of 


Burton-on-Trent.  The  festival's  highlight  is 
an  elaborate  and  ratber  sinister  dance  by 
six  men  in  Tudor  costume,  each  wearing 
relnde^  antlers.  They  danoe  about  a  hobby- 
horse. 

While  no  similarity  Is  Intended  between 
this  vestige  of  English  antiquity  and  the  six 
Presidential  hopefuls  now  sitting  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  it  is  significant  that 
the  dance  la  done  about  an  object  only  rep- 
resentative of  tbe  real  thing;  that  Is,  about  a 
hobbyhorse  rather  than  a  real,  breathing, 
live  animal. 

What  we  Republicans  call  for  Is  reality 
in  political  conversation,  not  dancing  about 
political  totems. 

American  people  won't  buy  the  extreme 
left.  Just  as  they  wont  buy  the  extreme 
right. 

In  tbe  next  election,  as  In  all  elections,  the 
choice  will  go  to  whoever  more  nearly  meets 
the  centrist  wishes  of  tbe  Nation: 

For  peace,  but  with  adequate  security. 

For  stability  at  home.  In  our  economy  and 
In  our  nationzU  life. 

For  responsiveness  to  the  legitimate  needs 
of  our  citizenry. 

For  responsibility  In  leadership  towards  a 
more  creative  future. 


RECESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
body  took  a  vacation  over  TluinkEgiving 
for  a  fortnight  or  less,  as  a  result  of 
which,  certain  necessities  have  arisen, 
and  we  live  not  as  we  would  but  as  we 
must. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  tbe  Chair,  but  not  later 
than  6:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  5:57  pjn.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:02  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  HUGBES). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks.  Einnounced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  8856)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  an  additional  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


ENROIJLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  H.R. 
9961,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  with  2  additional  years 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  insurance, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OP  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
but   not   to   extend  beyond   6:30   pju. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:03  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:30  pjn.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes). 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2891)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideraMon  of  the  report. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleiit 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MUVn-EGE    or   THE    rLOOB 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Evans  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be  permitted 
to  be  present  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■ft'ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  this  conference 
report,  even  though  all  of  the  papers  are 
not  in  the  file.  We  have  them,  and  they 
wUl  be  made  available  very  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cohgrks- 
siONAL  Record  of  today  at  pp.  46596- 
46602. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
may  be  well  known,  we  have  been  pro- 
ceeding imder  considerable  pressure  in 
an  effort  to  get  this  conference  com- 
pleted and  r^x>rted.  We  started  this 
morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  have  been  in 
session  all  day  imtil  a  little  while  ago, 
when  we  turned  it  over  to  the  Legislative 
Counsel  and  staff  to  put  In  proper  form. 
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We  had  a  long  and  rather  involved 
conference,  but  I  think  a  very  successful 
conference.  Every  one  of  the  conferees 
signed  the  report,  and  I  believe  that  we 
are  bringing  before  the  Senate  a  good 
version  of  this  dtfiScult  legislation,  that 
as  we  found  when  we  handled  it  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  before.  We  did  not  get 
everything  that  the  Senate  wanted,  but 
neither  did  the  House  conferees  get 
everything  that  the  House  wanted.  How- 
ever, as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  was  quite  pleased  with  the 
outcome.  I  think  as  a  whole  we  have 
brought  back  a  very  good  bill,  and  one 
that  is  workable. 

One  thing  that  pleased  me  was  to  see 
the  reaction  of  some  of  those  who  were 
vitally  interested  in  certain  amendments, 
on  both  sides,  who  said,  "That  is  a  good 
measure  you  have  worked  out."  It  always 
makes  one  feel  good  when  he  can  bring 
a  controversial  matter  to  that  kind  of  a 
resolution,  and  we  did  that  as  to  many 
of  the  vexatious  features  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  has  advised  me 
that  he  wants  to  ask  a  question.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  very 
much  for  affording  me  this  opportunity. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  my  amend- 
ment would  have  exempted  various  of  the 
media  from  wage  and  price  controls,  al- 
though passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  36,  was  dropped  in  the  conference, 
as  was  a  quite  different  House  amend- 
ment introduced  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  the  time  the  amendment  came  up, 
I  asked  if  the  spokesman  who  was  ap- 
pearing before  the  conference  from  time 
to  time,  Mr.  James  Smith,  could  be 
asked  in  to  state  the  administration's 
views  on  my  amendment.  He  was  not 
then  available.  He  had  gone  elsewhere. 
The  conference  proceeded  to  vote,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  we  might 
reconsider  if  he  became  available  at  a 
later  time.  He  did  make  himself  available 
later.  He  came  in  and  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration, after  talking  to  the  Wage 
and  Price  Boards,  had  decided  to  drop 
their  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
that  they  felt  that  the  amendment  was 
now  acceptable  to  them. 

He  said  that  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  they  had  talked  to  representatives 
of  the  Wage  and  Price  Boards;  that  the 
boards  had  indicated  that,  upon  looking 
into  the  matter,  they  had  decided  that 
it  was  a  very,  very  complex  and  compli- 
cated matter  to  determine  what  to  do 
about  requests  for  wage  and  price  ad- 
justments. They  felt  that  they  would 
need  a  large  staff,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  handle  this,  and  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  undertake. 

I  think  an  element  in  their  administra- 
tion is  the  difficulty  of  measuring  pro- 
ductivity when  you  are  talking  about 
writers. 

He  cited  the  difBculty  in  determining 
what  the  facts  were  and  what  was  justi- 
fied or  not  justified  in  television  produc- 
tion. He  stated  that  this  was  just  an  ex- 
ample of  the  problems  they  would  face 
in  dealing  with  other  media. 

After  that  discussion,  nonetheless,  the 
committee,  without  my  bringing  it  to  a 


vote,  obviously  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
change  its  position  on  my  amendment; 
but  they  adopted  that  attitude  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  statement  by  a  man  who 
was  not  responsible,  since  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  be  responsible  for 
making  exemptions — it  acted  on  the 
basis  of  statements  that  the  Waige  and 
Price  Boards  would,  by  administrative 
action,  proceed  to  make  exemptions  in 
regard  to  various  of  the  media. 

I  simply  ask  the  chairman  whether 
that  is  an  accurate  statement  of  what 
transpired  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  is  an 
accurate  statement. 

Let  me  say  that  he  said  one  other 
thing.  I  do  not  remember  the  figures  he 
gave,  but  the  relatively  small  part  that 
the  total  amount  involved  here  is  to  the 
over-all  is  almost  negligible.  I  think 
probably  that  was  one  reason  why  they 
felt  that  they  could  take  the  more  or  less 
neutral  attitude  regarding  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  recall  that 
that  also  was  stated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  clarify  the  effect  of  the  Pong- 
McGee  amendment  which  was  put  on  on 
the  Senate  floor,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  House  with  an  amendment.  I  just 
want  to  be  certain  that  we  make  the 
proper  legislative  history. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  5'i-percent  in- 
crease for  the  Federal  employees  is  on  an 
annual  basis? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Texas  brought  this  matter  up,  be- 
cause a  great  many  people  were  inter- 
ested in  this  amendment,  and  it  was 
rather  difficult.  I  think  we  worked  it  out 
quite  satisfactorily. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  as  a  ptirt 
of  it — or  at  least  in  conjunction  with  it — 
another  feature  of  the  bill  in  which  a 
great  many  people  have  shown  interest 
is  that  involving  teachers.  We  have 
agreed  that  teachers  wUl  be  entitled  to 
their  increases  where  they  have  been 
voted  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
that  was  worked  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  only  with  re- 
spect to  teachers  but  also  with  respect  to 
all  workers,  both  State  and  local  workers 
and  workers  in  private  industry,  I  felt 
that  the  conference  adopted  a  wise  and 
helpful  retroactive  pay  provision. 

As  I  understand  it,  they  took  the  Sen- 
ate language,  which  provides  that  retro- 
active payments  will  be  made  wherever 
they  are  not  unreasonably  inconsistent 
with  the  guidelines.  Then  they  added  to 
that  the  provision  that  even  where  they 
are  unreasonably  inconsistent,  they  can 
be  made,  provided  there  has  been  a  price 
increase  or  a  tax  increase  or  a  produc- 
tivity increase  which  makes  it  possible  to 
make  this  retroactive  payment. 

I  think  that  by  melding  those  provi- 
sions together,  they  gave  the  working 
people,  who  have  earned  this  money  suid 
who  had  a  contract  for  it,  a  really  sub- 


stantial break,  which  I  think  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  that  up.  That  is  true. 

What  happened  was  that  the  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  language  and  added 
to  it  the  substance — in  fact,  most  of  the 
Stevens  amendment.  It  was  that  combi- 
nation that  worked  out  the  proposition 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
fers. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  is  good  is 
the  manner  in  which  we  worked  out  cer- 
tain fringe  benefits,  such  as  the  pension 
plan  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  might 
be  involved  as  a  part  of  any  contract  that 
was  made.  I  think  we  worked  out  a  very 
good  arrangement  on  that. 

I  think  the  bill,  as  a  whole,  is  very 
good,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  Ustened  with  inter- 
est to  the  colloquy  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  retroactivity,  and  I  would  only 
say  this;  It  seems  to  me  that,  while,  for 
many  circiunstances,  the  retroactivity 
provision  of  the  Senate  will  be  a  very  fair 
one,  and  in  others  I  think  the  House  pro- 
vision might  be  a  fair  one,  too,  many  em- 
ployers are  taking  the  freeze  at  Its  word 
in  industries  that  reflect  immediately 
the  cost  of  labor  increases.  They  are  going 
to  take  a  very  considerable  beating  in 
regard  to  this. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  I  wonder 
whether  the  conference  got  into  dis- 
cussing whether  the  Wage  Board,  in  con- 
sidering what  is  unreasonably  inconsis- 
tent as  to  future  increases — not  retro- 
active but  deferred  increases — discussed 
at  all  whether  the  Pay  Board,  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  deferred  increases  are  un- 
reasonably inconsistent,  considered  the 
retroactive  increases  that  already  might 
have  been  given  in  these  tjrpes  of  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  very  hard  to 
work  out  the  two  of  them  together,  but  I 
believe  that  we  did  come  up  with  a  very 
good  plan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  Senator 
familiar  with  the  Stevens  amendment 
that  was  offered  in  the  House? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  U  the  Senator  re- 
calls, there  were  two  divisions  of  that. 
We  felt  that  the  first  division  was  covered 
adequately  by  the  Senate  language.  We 
did  take  the  second  division  and  provided 
that  certain  payments  could  be  made 
where  these  conditions  had  been  met. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  hope  the  Wage  Board  will  recognize 
that  even  under  the  Senate  amendment, 
quite  a  number  of  employers  and  quite 
a  number  of  Industries  are  going  to  be 
paying  a  very  heavy  increase,  for  which 
they  were  not  able  to  make  an  increase  in 
their  prices;  and  the  Price  Commission 
or  the  Wage  Board,  in  the  future,  in  de- 
ciding what  is  unreasonably  inconsistent 
in  the  standards  which  are  set,  should 
take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  was  a  melding  of  the  Proxmire 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  Taft 
amendment  in  committee. 
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With  respect  to  the  employer,  I  think 
that  Is  tlie  only  adverse  effect  from 
which  he  could  suffer — that  Ls,  the  fact 
that  he  might  have  to  provide  an  in- 
crease; but  it  could  not  be  unreasonably 
inconsistent,  for  which  he  could  not 
increase  prices.  The  only  way  you  could 
go  further  than  that  would  be  If  he  had 
Increased  prices  or  had  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  his  productivity  or  where,  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  government, 
there  had  been  a  tax  increase.  Only  in 
those  circumstances  could  you  go  beyond 
what  Senator  Taft  had  provided  in  the 
Senate  Committee.  This  does  not  do  any 
further  damage  to  the  employer. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  particularly  harsh 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  retail  indus- 
tries, I  find,  in  its  appUcatlon,  where 
this  retroactive  situation  applies,  where 
some  of  these  retail  Industries  are  frozen 
by  the  price  commission  to  a  mark-up 
percentage. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  also  decided  to 
put  this  in  the  report  urging  the  boards 
to  take  pains  to  take  care  of  hardship 
cases  or  inequities  that  might  appear, 
as  there  are  bound  to  be  as  we  move  on. 
Most  of  It  can  be  handled  administra- 
tively without  our  legislating  on  it.  We 
have,  I  think,  expressed  our  own  hope 
that  they  will  use  considerable  fiexlblllty 
in  meeting  these  unusual  situations  and 
conditions. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  unless  he  prefers 
to  wait  imtil  the  report  comes  up  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  be  glad  to  "go"  now,  because  I 
am  watching  the  clock,  as  I  have  to  catch 
a  plane,  and  I  should  be  leaving  right 
about  now,  so  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  would  let  me  have  the  questions. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  be  here  when  the  conference 
report  is  voted  on. 

My  first  question  is:  It  Is  a  fact.  Is  it 
not,  that  the  so-called  productivity 
amendment  providing  for  local  and 
regional  productivity  commissions  hav- 
ing been  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bills  is  in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  accepted  that 
just  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  intro- 
duced it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
was  interested  in  its  form.  That  was  the 
point  I  was  making. 

ITie  other  question  is 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  reminded  by 
my  staff  Uiat  I  shoiUd  tell  the  Senator, 
as  I  said  it  was  accepted  exactly  as  the 
Senator  introduced  it.  that  that  is  not 
entirely  true  because  the  Senator's 
amendment  had  an  open  end  in  it  so  far 
as  expenditures  were  concerned,  and  we 
accepted  the  figure  that  the  House  had 
In — we  do  not  know  how  much  meaning 
there  is  to  It — ^not  to  exceed  $10  million. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  originally  had  that 
figure  in  his,  and  we  are  back  where  we 
started. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  is  the  way  the 
Senator  Introduced  It. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  especially  pleased 


to  find  that  the  conference  committee 
has  included  my  productivity  amend- 
ment in  the  final  bill.  As  my  colleagues 
are  undoubtedly  aware,  that  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  last  week  by  imani- 
mous  85-to-O  vote;  last  Friday,  an  al- 
most Identical  amendment  introduced 
by  Representative  Anderson  of  Illinois 
passed  the  House  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides a  focus  for  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  Nation's  productivity,  which  is  surely 
one  of  our  highest  priority  Items  during 
phase  n  and  beyond.  Increased  national 
productivity  will  have  direct  effect  on 
prices,  with  all  this  implies  both  for  the 
health  of  our  national  economy  and  for 
our  balance  of  trade.  Increased  produc- 
tivity is  virtually  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  devote  resources  to  accomplish 
pressing  tasks  such  as  cleaning  up  pol- 
lution, without  diverting  resources  from 
existing  production.  Increased  produc- 
tivity is  the  result  of  improved  worker 
and  managerial  morale  and  pride  of 
craftsmanship,  both  of  which  have  de- 
teriorated in  recent  years.  As  one  noted 
economist  recently  put  it,  increased  pro- 
ductivity Is  the  only  way  In  which  we 
can  get  something  for  nothing. 

As  the  legislative  history  of  this 
amendment  has  shown,  our  productiv- 
ity performance  compares  very  imf avor- 
ably  with  that  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners. This  has  been  »  maJor  factor  in 
our  seriously  deteriorating  balance  of 
payments  position  which  led  directly  to 
the  monetary  crisis  now  facing  the 
world.  Since  the  relationship  between 
productivity  and  our  standard  of  living 
is  a  direct  one,  it  is  clear  that  oiu-  supe- 
rior standard  of  living  cannot  last  long 
If  the  present  state  of  affairs  Is  allowed 
to  continue.  Productivity  thus  Is  the  key 
to  a  better  quality  of  life  In  the  UJ3.  and 
as  such  all  segments  of  our  society  have 
a  stake  in  improving  our  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity. Productivity  should  inspire 
patriotism  and  desire  to  excel  in  a  time 
of  relative  peace — but  of  danger — just 
as  our  desire  to  triumph  motivates  us 
to  higher  productivity  effort  during  war. 

The  amendment  carmot  change  things 
overnight.  But  by  providing  this  focus 
for  our  productivity  efforts,  and  by  start- 
ing up  the  system  of  regional  and  plant 
productivity  councils,  which  the  amend- 
ment contemplates,  we  are  now  started 
in  the  right  direction. 

There  was  also  a  provision  in  the 
House  bill  which  aroused  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion respecting  rents  In  New  York  City 
and  also  one  other  city,  Boston,  the  only 
two  cities  with  substantial  amounts  of 
rent-controlled  units.  I  understand  a 
change  was  made  in  the  House  amend- 
ment in  Qonference.  and  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  either  the  Senator  would 
c<Hifirm  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
meaning  of  that  change,  or  if  the  Sena- 
tor could  simply  state  to  us  unilaterally 
what  is  meant  by  the  change,  whatever 
the  Senator  would  prefer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  I  can  state 
it  rather  briefiy  and  simply.  We  wrote  In 
that  the  provision  of  the  amendment 
now  in  the  House  was  that  no  State  or 
poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  application  of  the 
title  wltti  respect  to  rents  by  virtue  of 


the  fact  that  it  regulates  by  law  or  regu- 
lates the  policy.  We  wrote  in  one  word 
and  that  is  "solely." 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Where  would  that  change 
occur? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Right  after  tlie 
"rents  ■ —  •  •  »  ^ith  respect  to  rent-;, 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  •  *  •. ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
legislative  history,  could  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  that  does? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  means  the  Price  Com- 
mission has  discretion  in  administra- 
tion— it  either  regulates  the  rents  or  it 
does  not  regulate  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  that  leaves  the  sit- 
uation basically  as  it  was  under  the  No- 
vember 22  ruling  by  the  Price  Commis- 
sion regarding  local  and  State  regulation 
of  rents. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But,  nonetheless,  it  gives 
the  necessary  fiexibiUty.  I  am  interested 
in  protecting  the  tenants  of  New  York, 
and  also  in  the  fact  that  at  least  there 
should  be  consideration  given  to  the 
claims  that  the  rent  structure  has  a  di- 
rect relationship  to  depreciation  of  real 
estate  and  the  possibility  of  abandon- 
ment of  building,  strikes  by  employees, 
and  so  forth.  As  I  understand  It,  what 
the  conferees  were  seeking  to  retain  was 
the  authority  of  the  Price  Commission, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  permitting 
that  authority  to  be  exercised  by  allow- 
ing someone  else  to  do  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  that  I  should 
have  given  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  a  few  minutes  ago  with  re- 
gard to  Federal  pay.  I  believe  this  ex- 
plains It  more  fully. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal   Pat 

Q.  In  order  to  clarify  the  effect  of  the 
Pong-McGee  Amendment  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  let  m«  ask  you  If  the  b^^ 
percent  increase  Is  on  an  annual  basis. 

A.  Yes.  The  objective  of  this  amendment  is 
to  treat  government  employees  the  same  as 
employees  In  the  private  sector.  The  Pay 
Board  has  promulgated  5>4  l>ercent  annual 
guidelines.  Ttierefore,  for  calendar  year  1972. 
Federal  employees  will  receive  a  5>4  percent 
Increase  under  this  Amendment, 

Q.  Will  these  guidelines  be  applied  to  all 
Federal  employees? 

A.  Yes.  Although  the  Amendment  does  not 
specifically  apply  to  Wage  Boturd  empIoy>>eE, 
the  Administration  is  expected  to  accord 
equEd  treatment  to  statutory  pay  employ- 
ees and  Wage  Board  employees.  Therefore. 
Wage  Board  employees  wlU  be  affected  by 
the  same  5</a  percent  guidelines.  It  would 
be  totally  Inequitable  to  treat  one  group  of 
government  snployees  differently  from  other 
Federal  employees.  This  matter  Is  referred 
to  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oflloe  and  CivU  Service  Re- 
port on  November  8.  1971. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  both  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
the  way  they  handled  this  conference.  It 
was,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Just 
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stated,  a  constructive  conference.  These 
two  Senators  did  an  excellent  job  on  the 
two  bills.  I  must  say,  unfortunately,  that 
{IS  I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  passed 
the  Senate,  I  am  going  to  be  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report,  and 
for  the  same  reasons  I  gave  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  Just  said, 
about  the  great  job  that  these  two  Sen- 
ators did,  and  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure. I  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama about  it.  I  think  it  is  most  ex- 
traordinary and  a  great  service  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
both  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  their 
complimentary  remarks. 

Let  me  p>ay  my  compliments  to  my  very 
able  co-worker,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  In  fact, 
to  the  entire  committee  and  especially 
the  conferees  and,  as  well,  to  the  very 
staff  that  we  have  to  assist  us. 

I  feel  very  good  over  this  legislation 
that  we  are  turning  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  conference  report  provid- 
ing the  tools  to  permit  the  administra- 
tion to  bring  the  inflation  imder  control 
is  a  singtUar  achievement  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
The  Senate  has  \dtnessed  again  the 
brilliance  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  He  continues 
to  show  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  no  replacement  for 
a  spirit  of  national  interest.  He  has  no 
superior  in  this  Chamber  in  effectiveness, 
skill,  and  dedication. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

S.  2962 — DEFERRAL  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
bill  at  the  desk  which  I  Introduced  last 
week  and  asked  that  it  be  deferred  as  to 
reference  for  1  day. 

That  biU  is  S.  2962,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Develo(«nent  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  a  special  manpower  training  and 
employment  program  for  criminal  of- 
fenders and  for  persons  charged  with 
crimes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  until  appropriately 
referred  on  application  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  assume  that  this  will  be  the  final 
quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE21.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  to  the  program  for  tomorrow, 
there  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  except 
that  the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  There  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senate  is  awaiting  action  on  cer- 
tain conference  reports,  among  which  are 
the  DOD  conference  report,  on  which  the 
House  acts  first;  the  District  of  Colimibia 
appropriations,  on  which  the  House  acts 
first;  a  continuing  resolution — I  would 
suppose  on  foreign  aid — and  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  custom,  the  House  would 
act  first. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  probably  will  act 
tomorrow  on  the  conference  report  on 
election  reform,  S.  382,  and  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  Alaska  claims,  HJl 
10367. 

So,  it  is  a  matter  of  continued  waiting 
as  we  have  been  doing  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
December  14, 1971,  at  12  o'clock  meridian! 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  13, 1971: 

Civil  Aexonautics  Boaro 

Whitney  GUUU»nd.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31,  1977. 
(Reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  December  13, 1971 : 

DC.  Public  Siaivicx  Comuission 

H.  Mason  Neely.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1974. 
SuPEBioa  CotniT  or  the  Disthict  of  Cohtmbia 

George  W.  Draper  11,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  associate  judge,  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15  years, 
as  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-358,  approved 
July  29,  1970. 

Joseph  M.  P.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  associate  Judge,  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15  years, 
as  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-358,  improved 
July  29.  1970. 
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FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 

prrrsBURGH  variety  club 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Friday.  December  10.  1971 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  attending  the  45th  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  world's  major  charitable  organiza- 
tions, the  Variety  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  occasion  had  special  significance  for 
me  since  a  close  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
George  Tice,  was  to  be  honored  for  com- 
pleting a  2-year  term  as  the  leader  of 
the  organization.  Mr.  Tice  is  a  resident  of 
Munhall  Borough,  which  is  part  of  my 
20th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who, 
perhaps,  are  not  familiar  with  the  Variety 
Club  and  its  work,  I  would  like  to  present 
a  brief  resume  of  Its  history;  a  history 
which  had  a  imique  start,  one  that 
changed  the  course  of  the  group's  origi- 
nal purpose.  Over  the  years  Variety  has 
grown  from  a  single  club,  foimded  in 
Pittsburgh,  to  a  globe -circling  organiza- 
tion which  has  disbursed  $200  million  to 
help  children  in  hospitals,  orphanages, 
training  schools  and  clinics  in  at  least  20 
nations. 

The  Pittsburgh  club  was  formed  Octo- 
ber 10,  1927,  by  11  men  and  named  Va- 
riety because  the  charter  members  repre- 
sented every  phase  of  show  business.  At 
the  time,  it  was  just  another  group  of 
men  in  the  same  field  banded  together 
in  a  common  cause  to  help  others  less 
fortunate  in  show  business  and  to  lend 


assistance  to  various  civic  and  charitable 
causes. 

But,  a  year  later,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1928,  an  event  occurred  which  sky- 
rocketed the  yoimg  club  into  interna- 
tional prominence.  The  Variety  Club 
members  were  treating  their  children  to 
a  Christmas  party  at  the  Sheridan  Square 
Theater,  when  the  manager,  John  O. 
Hooley,  also  a  member  of  the  club,  dis- 
covered an  abandoned  infant,  a  baby  girl, 
in  the  theater's  nursery.  A  note  from  the 
mother  identified  the  child  as  Catherine 
and  said  she  had  been  bom  on  Thanks- 
giving day,  only  a  month  before.  The 
mother  appealed  to  Variety  to  look  after 
her  baby,  explaining  she  had  eight  other 
children,  her  husband  was  out  of  wort: 
and  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep 
the  infant. 

After  a  fruitless  search  to  find  the 
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mother,  Variety  adopted  the  baby  and 
named  her  Catherine  Variety  Sheridan, 
a  combinati(m  of  her  given  name,  the 
name  of  the  club  and  the  name  of  the 
theater  where  she  w«is  found.  Over  the 
years.  Variety  members,  acting  as  god- 
fathers, provided  Catherine  with  the  love 
and  attention  all  children  need  and 
deserve. 

When  she  was  5,  it  was  decided  to  find 
her  a  permanent  home  where  she  could 
lead  a  normal  life  with  a  real  family 
of  her  own,  away  from  Pittsburgh  and 
the  glare  of  publicity  which  constantly 
surrounded  her.  Only  two  Variety  mem- 
bers knew  of  Catherine's  new  home,  but 
they  kept  a  close  watch  on  her  and 
eventually  reported  to  their  companions 
that  Catherine  had  graduated  from  col- 
lege with  honors  and  grown  into  a  beau- 
tiful woman. 

She  was  the  first  of  many  such  young- 
sters Variety  mem'oers  adopted  as  their 
own  but  Catherine  Variety  Sheridan  will 
forever  have  a  special  meaning  for  tiny 
person  who  belongs  to  that  notable  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  to 
be  chosen  as  "chief  barker"  or  leader  of 
any  Variety  club,  particularly  the  Pitts- 
burgh group,  is  a  most  singular  honor. 
That  is  why  I  was  so  proud  to  witness 
the  testimonials  paid  my  frioid,  George 
Tice.  He  surely  deserved  the  accolades 
for  he  has  spent  30  years  of  his  life  with 
Variety,  helping  children  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Tice  has  been  associated  with  show 
business  for  more  than  50  years,  most 
of  them  in  connection  with  the  motion 
picture  Industry.  He,  as  many  successful 
businessmen,  found  the  early  years  hard 
and  unrewarding.  George  Tice,  however, 
is  not  a  man  to  quit  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity. He  overcame  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations to  achieve  prominence  In  his  own 
chosen  field.  He  is,  and  has  been  since 
1963,  the  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Theater  Owners  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Tri-State  Drive-In  Theater 
Association  in  1960  and  1961.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  term,  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  association  in  1962  and  still 
hoids  that  office  today. 

George,  and  several  other  individuals, 
were  honored  by  Variety  that  night  be- 
cause they  best  exemplify  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  their  organization.  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  names  of  the  other 
honorees  Into  the  Rbcord,  for  I  believe 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  type  of  gentlemen  that  make 
Variety  the  fine  group  it  Is: 

Bob  Prince,  radio  and  television  broad- 
caster for  the  1971  World  Champions  of 
Baseball,  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  and  a 
former  chief  barker  of  Variety;  the  Heinz 
FoundatlOTi  for  establishing  the  Heinz 
Hall  for  Performing  Arts  in  Pittsburgh; 
Harry  Kodinsky,  a  gentleman  who  has 
raised  $10  million  through  telethons  con- 
ducted for  Variety  clubs  throughout  the 
world;  (3eorge  Stem,  for  his  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Pittsburgh  group;  Marty 
Allen,  a  native  of  Pittsburgh  who  made 
"Hello  Dere"  a  household  word;  and 
Jackie  Heller,  another  Pittsburgh  star  in 
the  entertainment  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
join  in  the  tributes  to  the  Pittsburgh  Va- 


riety Club,  which  lias  done  so  much  for 
so  many  children  in  the  world,  and  to 
George  Tice,  my  good  friend,  who  haa 
done  so  much  for  the  Pittsburgh  Variety 
Club  and  the  motion  picture  Industry. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President — 
Straight  reporting  on  southern  Africa  and 
on  Rhodesia  in  particular  can  be  found  only 
in  a  few  American  newspapers.  This  can  now 
be  readily  Ulustrated  In  the  case  of  Rhode- 
slan  chrome  and  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  between  Great  Britain  and 
Rhodesia. 

Thus  began  a  significant  article  by 
Clifford  J.  Hynning,  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Decem- 
ber 12. 

Mr.  Hynning,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  International  law  for 
many  years,  was  founding  editor-in-chief 
of  the  International  Lawyer,  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hjmning's  article  is  a  straightfor- 
ward presentation  of  a  diflScult  Issue.  I 
consistently  retui  a  great  number  of 
newspapers  each  day,  and  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  Mr.  Hynning  that  very  few 
American  newspapers  have  been  willing 
to  tackle  factually  the  Rhodesian  prob- 
lem. 

Congress,  likewise,  has  been  reluctant 
to  give  consideration  to  this  problem. 

Although  the  embargo  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia  has  been  in  effect  by  executive 
action  since  1966,  the  Senate  cast  lt£  first 
vote  on  this  matter  September  23,  1971, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
November  10, 1971. 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  vote,  the  Senate  eigreed  to 
modify  the  embargo  by  a  vote  of  46-36; 
the  House  did  likewise  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  251-100. 

In  analyzing  the  vote,  one  finds  that 
representatives  from  46  of  the  50  States, 
In  a  direct  vote,  support  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hyn- 
ning's  article  be  printed  in  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

MlSREPORTTNG    THE    BTKD    AMENDMENT 

(By  Clifford  J.  Hynning) 
Straight  reporting  on  southern  Africa  and 
on  Rhodesia  in  particular  can  be  found  only 
In  a  few  American  newspapers.  This  can  now 
be  readily  illustrated  In  the  case  of  Rhode- 
sian chrome  and  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  between  Great  Britain  and 
Rhodesia. 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  had 
secured  a  congressional  amendment  that  pro- 
vided that  the  pending  embargo  on  all  trade 
with  Rhodesia  under  a  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  not  apply  to  chrome 
as  a  strategic  and  critical  material  In  the 
event  that  the  United  States  continues  to 
Import  chrome  from  any  Communist  country. 
During  the  time  of  the  consideration  of 
that    amendment    and   susbequent    thereto, 


the  press  was  replete  with  news  stories,  guest 
columns  and  editorials  on  the  dangerous 
Impact  of  Sen.  Byrd's  amendment  on  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  by  the  United  States. 
It  was  widely  contended  that  the  amendment 
would  embarrass  British  diplomacy  In  the 
negotiations  with  Rhodesia  evolving  toward 
a  settlement.  More  seriously.  Senator  Byrd 
was  freely  branded  an  open  treaty  violator,  a 
breaker  of  International  commitments  of  the 
United  States. 

Events  now  provide  a  clear  test  of  perform- 
ance of  news  reporting  In  this  area.  The  test 
was  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the  late  Dean 
Acheson  In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  Tlh 
last.  In  the  event  he  turned  out  to  be  far 
more  prescient  than  the  State  Department, 
the  professors  of  International  law,  or  the 
Journalists  when  he  said  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  on  chrome  "wUl  move  everyone 
toward  a  settlement  .  .  .  the  British  need  a 
good  nudge  to  move  away  from  an  untenable 
position  and  it  (the  Byrd  amendment)  will 
give  It  to  them." 

The  British  government  never  complained 
of  the  Byrd  amendment,  or  so  I  am  Inlormed 
by  the  British  Embassy  here. 

The  concern  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  British 
diplomacy  turns  out  In  the  event  to  be  an 
illustration  of   creative  reporting. 

The  contentions  of  the  professors,  the  dip- 
lomats and  the  Journalists  that  the  BjTd 
amendment  on  chrome  makes  the  United 
States  guilty  of  violating  international  treat- 
ies and  commitments  Is  equally  Ul-founded. 
The  Byrd  chrome  amendment  violates  no 
treaty  of  the  United  States.  The  opponents 
can  cite  no  treaty  which  by  Its  terms  pro- 
hibits the  United  States  from  Importing 
chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

The  only  way  they  can  make  out  a  case 
Is  to  argue  that  the  United  States  ratifica- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter  In  1946  meant  that 
when  the  Security  Council  In  the  late  1960e 
made  a  formallstlc  finding  that  Rhodesia  is 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  that  her  foreign 
trade  should  be  barred  by  aU  U.N.  members, 
this  prohibition  was  automatically  converted 
Into  a  treaty  commitment  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  U.N.  charter  the  United  States 
is  obligated  to  respect  sanctions  against  a 
country  only  if  that  country  were  "a  threat 
to  the  peace,"  or  more. 

It  is  singularly  strange  that  out  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  that  have  Indulged 
In  aggression,  or  threatened,  or  broken  the 
peace  between  1945  and  the  present  day  only 
Rhodesia  has  been  cited  by  the  Security 
Council  for  mandatory  sanctions. 

Why  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
was  Rhodesia  singled  out  as  "a  threat  to  the 
peace"?  It  is  dlfflciUt  to  credit  the  reason 
given  by  our  State  Department — "American 
policy  on  Rhodesia  rests  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  majority 
rule  ( 1969  statement) .  "Sanctions  .  .  .  will 
influence  the  regime  to  change  its  policies 
and  adopt  as  a  basis  for  Intomatlonal  accept- 
ance the  fundamental  principle  of  eventual 
majority  rule  for  over  95  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  is  Black  African"  (1971  state- 
ment). It  should  surprise  no  one  that  Sen. 
Byrd  found  these  reasons  "positively  ludi- 
crous" and  "obviously  absurd." 

Lastly,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  impairs  the  credibility  of 
the   United   States   In   International    affairs. 

This  may  be  true  so  far  as  VJN.  circles 
are  concerned.  Their  applause  may  now  turn 
to  hisses  over  Rhodesia. 

Perhaps  we  may  witness  the  further  ab- 
surdity of  a  continuation  of  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  at  a  time  when  Britain 
has  welcomed  Rhodesia  back  Into  a  state  '>f 
"legitimacy."  The  U.N.,  having  gone  down  the 
road  of  no  return  on  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia— and  these  sanctions  are  formally  self- 
perpetuating — may  have  no  way,  legally  or 
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logically,  to  get  rtd  of  sanctlona  except  to  re- 
peal them. 

But  repeal  would  be  subject  to  a  yeto  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  by  Oonununlst  China. 
It  might  be  In  the  Communist  Interest  to 
Irritate  the  western  world  by  exercising  a 
veto  on  the  repeal  of  Rhodeslan  sanctions 
and  thereby  savour  the  applause  for  their 
side.  But,  as  everyone  knows,  from  show-peo- 
ple to  diplomats  and  professors,  applause  Is 
a  wasting  asset. 


FIRMS  HURT  BY  IMPORTS  ASSURED 
OF  HELP  IN  1962.  FIND  IT  TOUGH 
TO  GET 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    1CAS3ACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10.  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 8,  carried  a  long  and  interesting 
article  about  the  executive  branch's  re- 
fusal to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  which  we  passed  9 
years  ago. 

Despite  the  great  increase  in  foreign 
trade  which  has  resulted  from  that  leg- 
islation, the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
related  Government  agencies  have  vir- 
tually ignored  the  adjustment  assistance 
provision  which  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  needed  assistance  to 
companies  euid  workers  who  suffered 
economic  loss  from  this  situation.  Ac- 
cording to  this  comprehensive  stxrvey, 
only  three  firms  have  been  provided  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  amounts  con- 
templated by  Congress  when  the 
measure  was  passed.  I  think  it  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  note  that  of  these  three 
firms,  two  are  located  in  the  district  of 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Harrington). 

The  Benson  Shoe  Co.,  of  the  city  of 
Lynn,  and  the  Louis  Shoe  Co.,  of  the  town 
of  Amesbury,  are  two  of  only  three  com- 
panies in  the  entire  United  States  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance provision,  and  they  have  both 
received  this  assistance  since  Mr.  Har- 
rington came  to  the  House  2  years  ago 
This  is  a  record  of  accomplishment  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents  of  which  Mr, 
Harrington  has  every  right  to  be  proud. 
The  diligent  work  he  has  done  on  be- 
half of  these  companies — and  the  ea- 
tire  shoe  industry  located  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  this  record.  We  all  wish  that 
the  executive  branch  would  be  more  ex- 
pEinsive  in  Its  interpretation  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  that  we  would  all 
commend  Mr.  Harrington  for  his  skill 
and  perseverance  in  this  regard. 

The  article  mentioned  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joximal,  Dec.  8,  1971  j 

PrRMS  Hmrr  bt  Imports,  Assttsed  or  Help  in 

1962,  Fun)  It  Touch  To  Grr 

(By  Jobn  Pieraon) 

WAsmNGTON. — At  stake.  It  would  seem,  la 
peace,  proq>erlty,  flee  trade  and  nothing  less 
tbaa  tbe  f  uttue  ot  the  plaotlc  piano. 

Tou  see,  Batey  Piano  Oo.  of  Union,  N.J., 
and  Blufftoo.  Ind.,  haa  been  badly  hurt  be- 
oause  ttM  govenuneoc  agreed  to  lower  the 
t«rlfr  tbat  kept  tlie  price  of  foreign-made 
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pianos  high.  So  the  government  agreed  to 
help  Bacey  design  a  less  expensive  plastic 
model,  which  would  make  the  company  com- 
petitive again,  to  help  keep  Estey  In  business 
untU  the  new  piano  was  ready  and  then  to 
help  produce  It. 

Now.  after  a  considerable  outlay  of  time 
and  money  all  around,  the  government  has 
changed  Its  mind.  Estey  has  laid  off  Its  100 
workers  and  put  its  factory — situated  In  Indi- 
ana— up  for  sale.  (There's  only  an  office  In 
New  Jersey.)  The  fate  of  the  plastic  piano  is 
In  doubt.  Says  Estey  President  Robert  Mehlin, 
whoee  family  has  been  making  pianos  for  six 
generations:  "We  have  been  very  seriously 
Injured  by  this  whole  thing." 

What  has  happened  to  Estey  Is  sympto- 
matic of  what  has  happened  to  a  program 
enacted  nine  years  ago  that  was  suppoeed  to 
be  free  trade's  answer  to  protectionism.  Liet 
us  cut  tariffs,  free-traders  told  business  and 
labor,  and  we'll  help  you  adjust  to  the  Inev- 
itable flood  of  Imports.  For  workers,  the  help 
was  to  come  In  the  form  of  extra  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  retraining  and  relocation 
money.  For  companies,  the  law  specified 
loans,  technical  advice  and  tax  breaks  to 
help  them  modernize  present  product  lines 
or  move  Into  new  ones. 

ONLY  TWO  GOT   HELP 

Nearly  a  decade  after  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  U.S.  Imports 
have  doubled,  thousands  of  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  and  hundreds  of  companies  have 
been  hurt.  While  many  workers  have  been 
getting  benefits,  only  two  companiee — a  shoe 
manufacturer  and  a  producer  of  barber 
chairs — have  received  any  substantial  assist- 
ance from  the  government.  Another  shoe 
company  has  been  told  it  will  get  help. 

This  failure  of  the  government  to  make 
good  on  Its  promise  to  business  can  only 
swell  pressure  for  new  protectionist  moves, 
free-trade  advocates  fear.  This  year  the 
Nixon  administration  has  Impyosed  a  10^;> 
Import  surcharge  and  has  won  an  agreement 
limiting  Asian  shipments  of  synthetic  and 
woolen  textiles — atop  earlier  restrictions  on 
cotton  textiles  and  steel.  If  new  U.S.  Import 
restraints  should  follow,  free-traders  fore- 
see higher  prices  for  American  consumers 
and  added  bitterness  between  the  UJ3.  and 
Its  trading  partners. 

For  the  first  seven  years  after  Congress 
passed  the  law,  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
the  villain  of  the  piece.  From  October  1962  to 
October  1969,  13  Industries,  eight  Individual 
companies  and  six  groups  of  workers  asked 
for  help  but  were  turned  down  by  the  com- 
mission. In  November  1969,  after  a  change  In 
membership,  the  comxnlslson  began  Inter- 
preting the  law  less  strictly;  it  ruled  that  the 
piano  industry  had  been  Injured  by  imports 
resulting  from  tariff  cuts. 

Since  then,  two  other  Industries  (flat  glass 
and  barber  chairs),  17  Individual  companies 
and  64  worker  groupis  have  passed  the  Injury 
test,  either  through  yes  votes  of  the  commis- 
sion or  through  tie  votee  that  President 
Nixon  has  broken  In  favor  of  assistance.  The 
latest  to  qualify  are  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.. 
a  textile  maker  based  In  Macon,  Oa.,  and 
1 ,000  of  Its  workers  and  former  workers. 

so    WHAT    HAPPENED   TO    ESTKT? 

The  Labor  Department  has  certified  some 
20,000  workers  for  extra  unemployment 
benefits.  But  of  the  18  Injured  companies 
that  so  far  have  applied  to  the  Commerce 
Department  for  relief,  one  has  been  denied 
help,  two  have  received  loans,  one  has  been 
promised  a  loan  and  13  applications  are 
pending:  Estey,  which  once  wss  authorized 
by  the  Commerce  Department  to  obtain  a 
loan,  Is  getting  only  technical  assistance. 

Here's  what  happened  to  Estey. 

In  February  1970,  two  months  after  the 
Tariff  Commission  ruled  that  the  piano  in- 
dustry was  injured.  President  Nixon  gave 
piano  makers  temporary  "escape  clause"  re- 
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lief  front  tariff  cuts  and  made  them  eligible 
to  seek  adjustment  assistance. 

In  March  1970,  Estey  asked  the  Commerce 
Department  for  permission  to  apply  for  help. 
In  June  1970,  after  determining  that  Sstey 
was  indeed  among  the  Injured  of  the  In- 
dustry, Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans 
declared  the  company  could  submit  an  aid 
proposal. 

During  the  next  nine  months,  Estey,  the 
department,  a  management  consultant  hired 
by  It,  and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
worked  out  a  package  that  included  a  (90,- 
000  grant  and  a  $2.6  million  loan.  The  grant 
was  technical  assistance  for  building  a  pro- 
totype plastic  piano  and  for  a  study  to  make 
sure  there  was  a  market  for  the  new  product. 
The  loan  was  for  paymg  off  Estey's  prior 
creditors,  financing  continued  production  of 
wood  pianos  until  the  plastic  one  was  ready 
and  building  a  new  plant. 

BIG    PLAY    FOR    STORY 

La.st  March,  Secretary  Stans  certified  that 
Estey's  propoeal  was  "reasonably  calculated 
materially  to  contribute  to  the  economic  ad- 
justment of  the  firm"  and  "authorized"  the 
grant  and  loan.  A  Commerce  Department 
press  release  heralded  Mr.  Stans'  action. 
Newspapers  In  New  Jersey  and  Indiana  gave 
the  story  big  play. 

In  April.  Edward  KUlam,  then  director  of 
the  department's  trade  adjustment  assistance 
division,  wrote  Estey's  creditors  that  the  gov- 
ernment money  "will  be  available  to  liquidate 
obligations  of  the  firm  .  .  .  Including  any  ob- 
ligations which  may  exist  to  you." 

Under  the  law,  once  he  has  certified  a  com- 
pany's adjustment  assistance  proposal,  the 
Secretary  of  (Jommerce  first  asks  the  Small 
Business  Administration  if  it  wants  to  make 
the  loan  and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  If  it  wants  to  make  the  grant. 
If  either  agency  says  "no,"  then  the  Secre- 
tary "may"  provide  the  help  himself. 

In  May,  the  EDA  said  it  was  willing  to  give 
Eistey  $90,000  for  the  prototype  piano  and 
the  market  study.  Then  things  began  falling 
apart. 

In  July  the  SBA  said  It  waa  "deferring" 
action  on  Estey's  loan.  Until  the  prototype 
and  the  study  were  successfully  done,  the 
SBA  said,  there  was  no  "reasonable  assur- 
ance"— as  required  by  the  law — thait  Estey 
could  repay  the  government.  Cooimerce  De- 
partment sources  suspect  that  the  SBA  sim- 
ply preferred  to  have  the  department  risk  its 
own  money. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Klllam  had  been  replaced 
as  director  of  trade  adjustment  assistance  by 
Lewis  Kaufman,  former  Los  Angeles  partner 
of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  an  Investment 
firm  Mr  Kaufman  viewed  the  program  some- 
what differently  from  Mr.  KUlam.  For  ex- 
ample, he  felt  that  no  funds  should  go  to 
pay  off  jMior  creditors.  As  he  saw  it.  the  jnti- 
gram  was  meant  "for  the  economic  adjust- 
ment of  firms,  not  as  a  creditors'  relief  act." 

Bothering  Mr.  Kaufman,  too,  was  the  fact 
that  some  of  Estey's  creditors  were  also  prin- 
cipal stockholders.  Although  Bstey's  pro- 
poeal stipulated  that  the  stockholders  would 
wait  for  their  money  until  the  government 
got  Its  money  back,  Mr.  EUtufman  says  he 
still  worried  that  the  loan  would  go  to  "ball- 
ing out"  stockholders  rather  than  revitaliz- 
ing Estey. 

So  despite  Mr.  Stans'  March  authorization, 
despite  the  Commerce  Department's  press  re- 
lease, despite  Mr.  KUlam's  letters  to  banks 
and  other  creditors,  the  department  Joined 
the  SBA  m  deferring  action  on  the  $2.6  mil- 
lion loan. 

And  in  September,  it  refused  a  request 
from  Estey  for  enough  money  to  keep  going 
until  the  prototype  was  built  and  the  mar- 
ket study  completed  early  In  1972. 

Late  In  September,  Mr.  Mrtiiln  told  a  Sen- 
ate Commerce  suboommlttee  that  the  depart- 
ment had  a  right  to  cbange  tt«  mind  alionC 
the  program,  but  he  argued  that  once  Sec- 
retary Stans  had  approved  Estey's  propoaal. 
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"he  should  certainly  live  up  to  that  commit- 
ment. 

Harold  Scott.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  domestic  and  International  busi- 
ness, called  the  Estey  case  "unfortunate." 
According  to  Mr.  Scott,  trade  adjustment 
assistance  had  "languished  as  a  relatively 
inactive  feature"  of  this  department,  handled 
mainly  "at  the  staff  level." 

FROM  CHADIS  TO  CABINETS 

Mr.  Mehlin  said  he  was  closing  his  plant  In 
31uffton  and  laymg  off  his  100  workers,  many 
of  them  experts  who  would  be  hard  to  replace 
If  and  when  the  plastic  piano  went  mto  pro- 
duction. But  he  now  says  he'll  try  to  persuade 
his  creditors  to  hold  off  and  not  force  Estey 
into  bankruptcy.  With  the  help  of  the  EDA's 
$90,000  grant,  he's  going  ahead  with  the 
prototype  and  the  market  study.  He  still 
believes  that  the  new  piano  has  "terrific"  po- 
tenlal,  and  he  hopes,  one  way  or  another,  to 
prove  It. 

While  Estey  was  having  its  ups  and  downs, 
17  other  companies  were  applying  for  help  In 
adjusting  to  Imports.  Two  have  received  it. 

In  September  1970,  the  SBA  loaned  $2  mil- 
lion and  guaranteed  a  private  loan  of  an- 
other $2.1  million  to  Emll  J.  I>aldar  Co.  of 
Chicago,  a  maker  of  barber  chairs.  The  loans 
were  to  help  Paldar  diversify  by  moving  into 
production  of  dental  cabinets,  too.  The  EDA 
has  provided  $22,000  of  technical  assistance. 

Paldar  used  the  loans  to  begin  work  on  a 
new  plant,  but  Paldar  President  John  Dlouhy 
says  he  now  wants  to  sell  the  new  plant  and 
acquire  another  company  that  makes  dental 
cabinets.  So  he's  asking  Commerce  for  an 
additional  3  million. 

And  early  this  year,  the  SBA  loaned  $1.4 
million  to  Benson  Shoe  Co.  of  Lynn.  Mass. 
The  EDA  provided  $200,000  of  technical  as- 
sistance, and  the  Commerce  Department 
gave  tax  aid  In  the  form  of  an  extra  two 
years  of  net  operating  loes  carryback. 

VARIOUS    STAGES    OF    SUSPENSE 

Benson  President  PhiUip  Kaplan  says  gov- 
ernment aid  has  allowed  him  to  reorganize 
management,  production  and  sales  methods. 
Volume  has  doubled  with  only  20%  more 
help.  "To  us  the  program  has  been  good," 
says  Mr.  Kaplan. 

Both  these  loans  Included  funds  to  pay  off 
creditors,  a  standard  SBA  practice.  Both  were 
made  before  the  Commerce  Department  got 
adjustment  assistance  money  of  its  own. 
Thus,  the  SBA  had  to  decide  the  Issue  for 
itself,  unlike  In  the  Estey  case. 

Now  that  It  has  Its  own  money,  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  Just  agreed  to  lend 
$662,000  to  help  breathe  new  lUe  Into  Louis 
Shoe  Co.  of  Amesbury,  Mass.  The  EDA  will 
kick  in  $100,000  of  technical  aid. 

Meanwhile,  13  other  companies  are  in  var- 
ious stages  of  suspense.  Some  submitted 
their  aid  proposals  months  ago  and  are  wedt- 
ing  anxiously  for  a  response.  "I  Just  hope 
they  can  get  us  the  assistance  In  time," 
says  Victor  Pomper,  president  of  H.  H.  Scott 
Inc.,  a  Maynard,  Mass.,  producer  of  hl-fl 
equlpinent. 

A  few  companies  have  gotten  past  the 
Tariff  Commission  but  are  stlU  waiting  for 
Commerce  Department  permission  to  apply 
for  help.  Robert  Bretzfelder,  president  of 
Krakauer  Brothers,  a  New  York  City  piano 
maker,  says  that  every  time  he  sends  de- 
partment officials  some  figures  to  prove  that 
his  conopany  has  been  Injured,  "they  ask 
for  more  figures."  This  has  been  going  on 
for  half  a  year.  "If  a  company  was  really 
on  the  brink  of  going  out  of  business  and 
had  to  wait  this  long,  they'd  be  out  of 
business,"  he  says. 

Commerce  officials  deny  It.  but  these  de- 
lays may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
resignation  last  month  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  the 
adjustment  assistance  director.  "There  has 
been  some  suggestions  that  things  happen 
faster,"  Mr.  Kaufman  concedes.  "Maybe  my 
problem  Is  that  rm  used  to  dealing  with 
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large,    successful    companies    and    not    with 
small,  unsuccessful  ones." 

But  clearly  there  are  other  obstacles  to 
winning  trade  adjustment  assistance.  The 
requirements  for  proving  Injury  are  so 
tightly  written. 
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RED  BLOC  AGAIN  SNARLS  U.N. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TBNNESSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  10.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we 
have  an  example  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  United  Nations  in  dealing  with  con- 
flicts between  two  member  nations,  the 
India-Pakistan  struggle,  I  read  an  in- 
teresting editorial  along  this  line  In  the 
Knoxville  Journal  of  December  7,  and 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Red  Btoc  Again  Snarls  U.N. 

As  It  has  countless  times  in  the  past,  the 
Communist  bloc  on  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  over  the  weekend  used  veto 
power  to  prevent  the  U.N.  from  taking  any 
action  to  halt  armed  international  conflict — 
this  time  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Defeated  were  resolutions  which  would 
have  called  for  withdrawal  of  all  troops  that 
had  ventured  beyond  their  own  borders,  an 
immediate  ceasefire  and  establishment  of  a 
Ui*.  observer  team  to  help  prevent  future 
outbreaks  of  fighting. 

At  this  writing  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain other  nations  Interested  in  halting  the 
Asian  war  were  considering  taking  the  pro- 
posals to  the  General  Assembly,  where  no 
veto  p>ower  exists. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  aid  from  Poland, 
succeeded  In  thwarting  Security  Council  ac- 
tion in  this  case,  Jvist  as  It  has  many  times 
in  the  past.  The  United  Nations'  basic 
"peace-keeping"  body  thus  has  been  ren- 
dered Impotent,  and  a  mockery  has  been 
made  of  the  world  organization's  basic  goal 
of  peaceful  International  relations. 

Significantly,  this  was  the  first  crisis  to 
come  before  the  Security  Council  since  Na- 
tionalist China  was  kicked  out  In  favcnr  of 
Communist  China.  Peking  backed  Pakistan, 
but  Moscow  wound  up  supporting  the  posi- 
tion of  India  despite  the  fact  that  India  had 
Invaded  Pakistani  territory.  (India  had  been 
among  those  nations  voting  earlier  to  oust 
Taiwan  and  seat  Peking  In  Its  place.) 

The  Soviet  Union  openly  condemned  Paki- 
stan as  the  guilty  party  In  starting  the 
armed  conflict,  as  did  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. This  was  based  largely  on  the  conten- 
tion that  Pakistani  efforts  to  control  the 
rioting  In  East  Pakistan  resulted  In  an  In- 
flux of  Pakistani  refugees  into  already  over- 
ix>pulated  India. 

On  the  svurface  it  would  seem  that  India 
has  violated  the  terms  of  UJ*.  Charter  by  In- 
vading a  neighboring  country  on  the  Justi- 
fication that  it  did  not  agree  with  the  Inter- 
nal policies  of  that  country.  In  one  sense, 
however,  the  latest  Indian -Pakistani  con- 
flict can  be  seen  as  a  renewal  of  the  long- 
standing dispute  over  territory  mutually 
claimed  by  the  two  countries.  While  Indian 
troops  were  racing  to  capture  all  of  East 
Pakistan,  troops  from  West  Pakistan  moved 
into  Indian-held  portions  of  Kashmir. 

The  clash  also  has  certain  trappings  of 
another  war  between  those  supported  largely 
by  the  United  States  and  those  backed  by 
Soviet  military  aid.  The  curious  circum- 
stance of  the  United  States  and  Red  China 
winding  up  essentially  on  the  same  side  in 
support   of  Pakistan  and  in  opposition  to 


the   Soviet   Union   also   raises   complicating 
questions. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  India-Paki- 
stan conflict  again  illustrates  the  grand  Im- 
potence of  the  United  Nations  in  dealing 
with  surmed  clashes  between  member  na- 
tions, an  Impotence  attributable  to  the  So- 
viet Union's  use  of  its  veto  i>owers. 


HUMANITIES  OP  THE  SEAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  important  that  this  Nation 
develop  a  well  balanced  and  innovative 
program  for  harnessing  the  seas,  while 
at  the  same  time  taking  all  measures  to 
see  that  they  are  not  wasted  by  pollution. 
To  do  this,  the  American  people  must 
become  more  knowledgeable  of  the  im- 
portance oceanic  development  holds  for 
the  future. 

The  Oceanic  Educational  Foundation 
is  a  young  organization  which  has  taken 
on  the  mammoth  task  of  providing  Just 
such  an  oceanic  background  to  students 
at  all  levels.  The  efforts  of  board  mem- 
bers Palen  Flager,  Edgar  Shannon,  Gil- 
vin  Slonem,  and  S.  E.  Preund  are  to  be 
commended. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch regarding  one  of  the  pilot  projects 
of  the  foundation  in  conjimction  with  the 
University  of  Virginia: 

HUMANTTTES    OF    THE    SEAS 

The  University  of  Virginia  deserves  plaudits 
for  ploughing  new  ground — or,  more  aptly 
charting  a  course  on  unsaUed  waters — In  a 
unique  course  it  is  offering  this  semester 
through  Its  Center  for  Continuing  Education. 
"The  Humanities  of  the  Seas"  Is  reputed  to 
be  the  first  course  to  be  offered  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  pioneering  ven- 
ture for  American  education. 

Co-sjxjnsored  by  the  university  and  the 
one-year-old  Oceanic  Educational  Founda- 
tion, the  course  Is  Intended  to  be  a  pilot 
effort  to  Introduce  the  new  discipline  of 
oceanic  education  Into  the  American  school 
system.  Classes  are  being  held  Initially  at 
George  Mason  College,  the  University's  affili- 
ate In  Northern  Virginia. 

Man  has  been  a  "landed"  thinker,  but  with 
the  presstires  serolng  in  on  him  on  the  30  per 
cent  of  the  globe  that  is  land,  he  is  beginning 
to  look  to  the  70  per  cent  that  Is  water.  Pro- 
fessor R.  Buckmlnster  Puller,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Oceanic  Educational  Foun- 
dation, believes  mankind's  survival  depends 
upon  adopting  the  "doing  more  with  less" 
phUosophy  of  the  seafarer.  Indeed,  food  from 
the  sea.  In  the  form  of  flshmeal  protein  con- 
centrates and  kelp,  may  become  a  major  way 
to  combat  world  starvation.  Seabed  minerals 
win  take  on  critical  Importance.  Only  a  40- 
year  reserve  of  cobalt  remains  on  land,  for 
example,  whUe  enough  cobalt  Is  Immersed  In 
the  ocean  to  last  for  200,000  years.  And  as 
underwater  explorer  Jacques  Cousteau  has 
reminded,  an  urgent  need  exists  to  develop 
means  to  save  the  oceans  from  death  by 
pollution. 

Another  reason  the  University's  ejperiment 
Is  so  timely  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  faced 
with  the  threat  of  being  relegated  to  the 
status  of  a  second-rate  martUaw  pomtt  by 
the  mounting  naval  cbaUenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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Obviously,  one  course  is  but  a  small  begin- 
ning toward  educating  the  American  people 
to  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  seas  to 
their  future  ezUtence.  But  the  concept  of, 
oceanic  education  ought  to  spread  rapidly 
In  American  schools  and  colleges.  If  so,  much 
of  the  credit  for  launching  this  Innoyatlon 
from  a  Virginia  base  belongs  to  University 
of  Virginia  President  Edgar  F.  Shannon  Jr..  a 
member  of  the  Oceanic  Educational  Founda- 
tion and,  incidentally,  an  officer  In  the  Naval 
Reserve. 


RALPH  S.  KURLAND,  OUTSTANDING 
INTERN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NrW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  Ume 
when  we  see  and  read  much  about  youth 
and  are  confronted  with  reports  of  a 
"generation  gap,"  my  confidence  in  the 
abilltiefl  and  deep-down  commonsense 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  younger  peo- 
ple Is  repeatedly  reinforced  by  my  per- 
sonal contacts  with  outstanding  and 
dedicated  young  leaders  and  youth 
groups.  * 

One  of  my  more  outstanding  experi- 
ences since  last  September  to  the  present 
has  been  In  connection  with  the  assign- 
ment to  my  Washingt<Mi  staff  of  a  21- 
year-old  intern  from  Kenmore,  N.Y. 

His  name  is  Ralph  S.  Kurland.  who. 
under  sponsorship  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity College  at  Buffalo-Washington  se- 
mester internship  program,  has  per- 
formed invaluable  research  and  provided 
the  brightness  of  his  Intelligence  and 
personality  and  other  diligent  assistance 
to  my  staff  and  myself. 

Ammg  Ralph's  contributions  was  his 
studious  work  with  my  House  Educati<Hi 
and  Labor  Committee  and  me  on  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  Is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  quality  of  education 
and  educational  opportunities  in  Erie 
County,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  else- 
where in  the  Nation. 

A  past  president  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment at  State  University  College  and 
a  graduate  of  Kenmore  East  High 
School,  Ralph  has  displayed  not  only  an 
unassuming  willingness  to  learn  and  per- 
form any  task  but  also  a  quick  and  In- 
telligent gra^  of  the  varied  responslbil- 
tties  of  B  busy  and  responsive  congres- 
sional oLlce. 

These  attributes  and  his  superb  per- 
formance reflect  credit  on  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kurland,  those  who 
guided  him  in  his  high  school,  on  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Pret- 
well  and  the  faculty  at  State  University 
College  and  on  the  Washington  semester 
Internship  program  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  R.  Weaver. 

Ralph  is  currently  seeking  enrollment 
In  law  school.  And,  to  my  delight,  he  has 
offered  to  continue  his  involvement  in 
the  Federal  legislailve  process  through 
assignments  in  my  district  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it  a  privUege 
to  commend  Ralph's  outstanding  per- 
formance to  the  Congress  and  to  wish 
him  well  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 
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HYPOCRISY  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE- 
PRESIDENT  NIXON  VETOES  DAY 
CARE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

op    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  S.  2007,  the  Economic 
Opiwrtunlty  Act  amendments,  is  another 
in  a  series  of  callous  insults  to  poor 
Americans.  At  a  time  of  skyrocketing  im- 
employment.  President  Nixon  has  effec- 
tively shut  off  access  to  jobs  for  millions 
of  parents  with  preschool  children  who 
would  have  benefited  from  the  compre- 
hensive day  care  program  passed  by  the 
Congress.  A*,  a  time  of  rising  legal  costs 
and  increased  crowding  of  legal  aid 
facilities.  President  Nixon's  veto  of  this 
bill  meant  the  demise — at  least  for  the 
moment — of  an  independent  legal  serv- 
ices corporation  which  would  provide 
effective  legal  assistance  for  millions  of 
disadvantaged  Americans. 

The  poor  have  again  been  put  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  are  again  riding  In 
the  back  of  the  bus  of  American  con- 
science. The  bill  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon  would  have  provided  free  child 
care  services  for  families  with  incomes  of 
under  $4,320.  Those  with  incomes  be- 
tween $4,320  and  $5,916  would  pay  10 
percent  of  their  Incomes  above  $4,320  for 
chUd  care  services,  and  families  with  in- 
comes between  $5,916  and  $6,960  would 
pay  15  percent  of  their  Income  over 
$5,916.  Congress  does  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  override  the  President's  action 
while  at  the  same  tlm«  Congress  appears 
content  to  allow  this  country's  largest  oU 
companies — companies  with  income  In 

the  billions  of  dollars  annually to  keep 

their  sacrosanct  d«)letlon  aUowacce.  The 
contrast  in  aid  given  to  disadvantaged 
citizens  and  their  children  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  that  given  to  the  petroleum 
giants: 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES   -f  LARGEST  Oil  COMPANIES.  1970 


Net  income 
befort  tai 


Federal 
percent 


SUndard  (New  Jersey) C  474,  74«.  000 

J«"" 1,137,686.000 

S,"»  , 990.197,000 

MOOII g73  744  000 

Standard  (California) [.  589' 637'  000 

Standard  (Indiana) 394  S39  000 

Sh«n           274:681,000 

*''».'"'« 257,  121,  000 

J'""i|» 198.  241.  000 

Conoco 301,  115.  000 

Tanneco. 182.082  000 

Su"              223,086,000 

Cities  Service 151  562  000 

Union  (California) 161  825  000 

Amerada  Hess 183.905  000 

Gotfy  159.144,000 

»«»f»thon   153,783,000 

Standard  (Ohio) 66  351  000 

AsMand 84,  326!  000 

Tola! 8,857,753.000 


10.8 

6  4 

1.2 

10.9 

5.0 

14.2 

12.4 

4.13 

10.0 

6.4 

13.3 

12.1 

17.9 

4.6 

3  6 

21.9 

5.3 

(10.4) 

32  3 


8.7 


I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  which 
comments  on  the  blind  hypocrisy  of  the 
White  House  in  vetoing  S.  2007. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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The  PMsmnrr's  Vrro  of  Dat  Cabs 

President  Nixon's  veto  message  to  Congress 
explaining  why  he  disapproves  of  the  Child 
Development  Act  is.  Just  to  begin  with, 
weird.  It  is  weird  because  It  is  contradictory, 
arguing  first  that  day  care  centers  are  good' 
and  then  that  they  are  evil.  The  contradic- 
tion {x>lnt6  only  to  one  possible  conclusion: 
that  this  message  is  a  lx)ne  he  has  tossed  to 
his  critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next  Novem- 
ber in  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of  mothers 
and  children  and  of  a  day  care  program 
which  the  President  would  have  us  believe 
he  really  supports. 

The  Presidents  straddle  comes  about  be- 
cause day  care  centers  are  an  integral  part 
of  his  welfare  reform  program.  His  plan,  sent 
to  Congress  two  years  ago,  included  a  request 
for  $760  million  for  funds  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  poor  families  so  their  mothers 
can  worlt.  Indeed,  it  required  that  ultimately 
welfare  mothers  with  children  over  age  3  put 
those  children  in  day  care  centers  and  take 
Jobs,  providing  both  the  centers  and  the  Jobs 
are  available.  This  provision,  aa  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  is  largely  window  dress- 
ing as  things  are,  since  neither  the  centers 
nor  the  Jobs  exist,  but  it  is  the  enticement 
the  President  used  in  trying  to  win  right- 
wing  support  for  welfare  reform.  In  his  veto 
message  Thursday,  the  President  c&lled  again 
for  passage  of  that  welfare  day  care  program, 
saying  that  It  would  fill  one  of  the  needs  of 
the  country,  a  need  "for  day  care,  to  enable 
mothers,  particularly  those  at  the  lowest 
Income  levels,  to  take  full-time  Jobs." 

Now,  If  that  were  all  Mr.  Nixon  had  done  in 
favor  of  day  care,  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude 
from  his  veto  message  that  he  is  for  requtr- 
ing  poor  people  to  put  their  children  in  such 
centers  but  against  ■permitting  middle-class 
people  to  do  so.  But  it  isn't  aU  he  did.  The 
President  also  used  the  veto  message  to  an- 
nounce his  support  for  substantial  Increases 
In  the  Income  tax  deductions  that  parents 
who  are  working  can  claim  for  day  care  ex- 
penses. This  Is  a  clear  encouragement  to 
middle-class  parents  to  use  day  care  centers 
and  go  to  work. 

Having  thus  put  himself  on  the  record  in 
favor  of  day  care — an  issue  about  which 
many  organized  groups  In  the  country  feel 
strongly— Mr.  Nixon  then  vetoed  the  bUl 
which  would  have  given  a  much  needed  spur 
to  day  care  development.  This  bill,  he  said,  Is 
"the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation"  to  come 
out  of  this  Congress.  You  might  expect,  once 
he  had  said  that,  that  he  would  offer  an  ex- 
planation of  how  this  particular  day  care 
program  differed  so  much  from  those  he 
supports.  The  President  did  list  nine  specific 
objections.  Five  of  them  are  complaints  that 
this  bill  would  partially  duplicate  services  he 
hopes  to  provide  in  the  welfare  bill,  would 
give  the  states  too  minor  a  role,  wo\Ud  cost 
too  much,  would  create  "a  new  army  of 
bureaucrats."  and  would  create  centers  which 
would  be  difficult  to  staff.  Since  there  is  noth- 
ing "radical"  In  those  specifics — we  hear  them 
all  the  time  about  almost  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation^ the  radical  ness  of  this  particular  bill 
must  lie  in  his  other  objections.  They  are: 

"Neither  the  Immediate  need  nor  the 
desirability  of  a  national  chUd  development 
of  this  character  has  been  demonstrated"  .  .  . 
"For  more  than  two  years  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  for  the  enactment  of 
welfare  reform,  one  of  the  objectives  of  which 
Is  to  bring  the  family  together.  This  child 
development  program  appears  to  move  in 
precisely  the  opposite  direction.  There  Is  a 
respectable  school  of  opinion  that  this  legis- 
lation would  lead  toward  altering  the  family 
relationship  .  .  . 

"All  other  factors  being  equal,  good  public 
policy  requires  that  we  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  both  parental  authority  and 
parental  involvement  with  children — partic- 
ularly in  those  decisive  early  years  when 
social  attitudes  and  a  conscience  are  formed, 
and  religious  and  moral  principles  are  first 
Inculcated  .  .  . 
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"For  the  federal  government  to  plunge 
headlong  financially  Into  supporting  child 
development  would  conunlt  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
side  of  communal  approaches  to  child  rearing 
over  against  the  family-centered  approach. " 

We  do  not  find  in  this  one  word  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  day  care  program  Mr.  Nixon 
\etoed  from  the  day  care  program  he  is  sup- 
porting. His  specifics  apply  to  all  child  care 
facilities  and  It  is  logically  Impossible  to 
square  his  assertion  that  we  need  to  enhance 
parental  Involvement  with  children  with  his 
program  to  compel  welfare  mothers  to  put 
their  children  In  day  core  centers.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  the  programs 
because  drawing  such  distinctions  Is  difficult. 

Tliat  is  what  convinces  us  that  this  veto 
message  Is  the  bone  he  has  decided  to  throw 
to  the  right  wing  of  his  party.  If  It  were  not, 
Mr.  Nixon  could  have  vetoed  this  bill  on  the 
other  specific  objections  he  set  out — It  would, 
for  instance,  create  major  administrative 
problems — and  Congress  could  have  met 
them.  But  as  It  Is,  the  President  chose  to  kill 
the  whole  idea  by  spelling  out  bis  veto  In 
language  that  comes  straight  from  the  mate- 
rial circulated  against  this  bill  by  the  far 
right,  language  that  distorts  what  the  bill 
was  all  atwut  and  what  it  would  have  done. 


CAMBODIA:  VIEWS  OF  A 
SECRET  WAR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun- 
day, November  14,  1971,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  "Pictures"  section  contains  an 
article  by  the  Post-Dispatch's  chief 
Washington  correspondent,  Richard 
Dudman. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Dudman's  piece  is  a 
specific  incident  in  the  air  war  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks I  shall  add  Mr.  Dudmem's  text.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  reproduce 
in  the  Record  the  pictures  illustrating 
this  essay.  They  vividly  depict  the  de- 
struction rained  from  the  skies  upon  the 
Cambodians  by  our  aircraft.  Taken  by 
an  American  airman  now  out  of  uniform, 
1st  Lt.  James  D.  Murray,  the  photographs 
forcefully  illustrate  the  text. 

Murray  and  Ehidman,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey) 
serving  as  catalyst,  have  combined  their 
talents  to  create  an  important  piece  of 
journalism.  It  is  a  vivid  reminder  that 
declining  U.S.  casualties  in  Indochina  do 
not  accurately  reflect  the  pace  and  de- 
struction of  the  Cambodian  war,  a  war 
for  which  this  country  bears  a  major  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  article  follows : 

Views  or  a  Secret  Wab 
(By  Richard  Dudman) 

While  the  war  in  Vietnam  "winds  down," 
the  air  war  over  Cambodia  has  been  expand- 
ing in  the  last  year,  largely  behind  a  curtain 
of  official  secrecy.  Unlike  the  Vietnam  war. 
probably  the  most  widely  publicized  war  in 
history,  the  continuing  air  attacks  over  Cam- 
bodia are  largely  unknown  to  the  American 
public.  Military  brleflinga  glv»  llttl*  or 
nothing  In  the  way  of  details.  No  news  re- 
porters accompany  the  flights.  And  even  the 
statistics  on  n\unb«r  of  sorties  and  tonnage 
of  bombs  dropped  are  withheld  or  lumped 
togetlwr  with  the  figtaw  fOr  Vlatnam. 

Informed  sotircee  are  prohibited  by  security 
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restrictions  from  disclosing  details,  but  they 
say  that  the  bombing  level  over  Cambodia 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  months  to  the 
point  where  it  has  forced  a  cutback  in  air 
operations  over  Laos,  an  older  secret  Ameri- 
can war  in  Indochina. 

An  American  airman.  First  Lt.  James  D. 
Murray,  now  has  come  forward  with  a  set  of 
photographs  that  show  what  was  happening 
to  one  city  and  several  hamlets  one  day  last 
May  in  those  secret  operations  over  Cam- 
bodia. 

Murray,  a  native  of  Helena,  Mont.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Montana,  spent 
10  months  in  Vietnam,  mostly  working  as  an 
aerial  observer  over  Cambodia  for  the 
Twenty-third  Artillery  Group.  Toward  the 
end  of  May,  the  Viet  Cong  Fifth  Division  be- 
gan reinforcing  its  positions  around  the  city 
of  Snoul.  An  enemy  attack  began  the  night 
of  May  27.  A  Vietnamese  ground  commander 
in  the  area  reported  that  his  troops  were 
being  shelled  from  the  direction  of  the  city. 
Murray  doubts  that  this  Is  true,  since  the 
good  military  terrain  was  in  a  rubber  planta- 
tion outside  the  city.  However,  at  the  South 
Vietnamese  commander's  request,  a  United 
States  Air  Force  "shadow  ship,"  a  gunship, 
"hosed  the  entire  city  down" — that  is.  satu- 
rated it  with  machine-gun  fire. 

•I  arrived  on  station  at  0900,  28  May  (I 
had  been  over  the  area  on  the  27th,  watch- 
ing ABVN  troops  burn  villages),"  Murray 
wrote.  "There  was  a  continuous  number  of 
sorties  (U.S.  helicopters.  Jets,  and  ARVN 
Al-E  prop  planes)  dropping  500-700-pound 
bombs,  rockets,  napalm  and  small-arms 
strafing,  the  majority  of  which  was  going 
into  what  was  left  of  the  city." 

He  reported  that  the  ARVN  (Vietnamese 
army)  listed  a  body  count  of  300  killed  In 
action  by  the  shadow  ship  the  night  before 
and  he  added:  "Enemy?" 

Later,  as  a  relief  column  of  tanks  ap- 
proached Snoul  along  Highway  13,  the  pri- 
ority of  air  targets  was  shifted  out  of  Snoul 
to  small  hamlets  nearby,  and  Murray  con- 
tinued to  snap  his  camera.  He  commented, 
in  a  letter  accompanying  the  pictures:  "Let 
it  be  noted  that,  regardless  of  what  the 
Pentagon  cover-up  squad  claims,  all  of  these 
places  were  well  populated  with  men,  wom- 
en and  children."  He  said  he  was  flying  at 
1500  feet  and  could  see  civilian  centers  be- 
ing hit,  while  military  storage  areas  were 
out  in  the  Jungle. 

"My  thinking  the  whole  time  was  that 
if  this  is  the  way  we  have  been  conducting 
this  war  then  the  American  people  have 
been  led  down  a  real  propaganda  roaid."  After 
being  released  from  the  servloe  at  Oakland, 
he  got  In  touch  with  Representative  Paxil  N. 
McCloskey  Jr.  (Rep.),  California,  who  made 
the  photographs  available  to  the  Poet- 
Dispatch. 

Vietnamese  Air  Force  reports  for  the  pe- 
riod substantiate  that  a  battle  was  fought 
in  the  vicinity  of  Snoul  on  May  37  and  28. 
The  official  account  says  that  an  enemy  bat- 
talion "penetrated  the  marketplace  In  Snoul 
City." 

Defense  Department  officials  said  they 
were  unable  to  give  further  details  of  the 
fighting.  A  State  Department  official  said 
he  was  under  the  Impression  that  Snoul 
was  pretty  well  destroyed  before  last  May 
and  that  the  civilians  had  all  left  the  area. 


EU  LILLY  &  CO.,  OP  INDIANAPOLIS, 
MEETS  RESPONSmiLmES  AND 
CHALLENGES 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,   there  has 
been  much  controversy  and  also  unfor- 
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tunately  much  misunderstanding  about 
various  chemicals  and  additives  used  in 
food  production.  Organic  farming — with 
no  additives  of  any  sort — may  be  attrac- 
tive, but  as  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Earl  Butz,  said  at  one  time : 

However,  before  we  move  In  that  direction 
someone  must  decide  which  50  million  ol 
our  people  wlU  starve.  We  simply  cannot  feed, 
even  at  s:ibslstence  levels,  the  204  million 
Americans  without  a  large  production  Input 
ol  chemicals  and  antibiotics. 

Recently,  Mr.  Burton  E.  Beck,  presi- 
dent of  Eli  Lilly  ti  Co.,  addressed 
the  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Association  on 
the  matter  of  the  use  of  diethylstilbestrol 
(DES)  which  has  had  considerable  at- 
tention lately.  I  include  his  speech,  and 
also  the  text  of  a  booklet  produced  by 
Elanco  Products  Division  of  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.,  giving  questions  and  answers  con- 
cerning the  use  of  DES: 

iNDtrSTKT  AND  THE  CONSTJMI31 A  RESPONSI- 
BILITY AND  A  Challenge 

I  am  deUgbted  and  honored  that  Lloyd 
Bergsma  asked  me  to  be  with  you  today  at 
your  annual  meeting.  As  a  "small  time"  cow- 
calf  operator  in  Arizona,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider me  as  a  neighbor  as  weU  as  a  business 
associate. 

In  a  little  less  than  five  years  Eli  Lilly  and 
Company  wUl  celebrate  its  one  hundredth 
birthday.  A  century  is  a  long  time,  and  a  lot 
has  happened  since  Colonel  Eli  Lilly  opened 
a  small  pharmaceutical  laboratory  In  down- 
town Indlnapolls  back  in  1876  with  $1,400 
in  cash,  a  secondhand  steamboat  engine  for 
power,  and  a  staff  of  three— Including  his  son. 
then  fourteen,  who  later  became  the  com- 
pany's second  president. 

We  have  a  few  more  than  three  employees 
now — almost  24,000  more,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  also  have  a  little  more  money  in  the 
bank,  and  our  manufacturing  operations 
have  expanded  considerably  beyond  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  We  are  truly  an  international 
enterprise — with  opportunities  in  Kenya  ao 
well  as  Kansas. 

We  have  also  expanded  in  other  ways.  We 
are,  as  you  know,  in  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness. Elanoo  Products  Company  was  created 
as  a  division  of  Ell  I>llly  and  Company  in 
1960,  although  we  had  become  interested  in 
agriculture  a  few  years  earlier.  Additionally, 
we  entered  the  lawn  and  garden  products 
market  sometime  ago;  we  have  a  subsidiary 
that  manufactures  and  markets  plastic  and 
paper  packages;  and  Just  about  a  year  ago  we 
acquired  the  right  to  purchase  the  Elizabeth 
Arden  cosmetic  house.  We  exercised  that 
right  early  this  year  and  since  then  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  strengthening  the  op- 
erations of  this  new  addition  to  our  corpo- 
rate family. 

Much  of  our  success,  of  course,  has  come 
about  aa  a  result  of  our  abiding,  and  sub- 
stantial, commitment  to  research  In  the  life 
sciences.  During  the  1960b  the  company 
spent  almost  $325  million  for  research  and 
development.  Last  year  alone  we  spent  (61 
million,  a  little  more  than  10  percent  of  our 
total  sales.  The  expense  of  research  continues 
to  grow  as  science  liecomes  more  sophisti- 
cated and  complex  and  as  more  knowledge 
about  new  and  old  products  Is  demanded. 

And  the  time  it  takes  to  Introduce  a  prod- 
uct from  point  of  discovery  continues  to 
increase,  too.  One  of  our  major  achievements 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  synthesis  and 
introductlcn  of  a  new  class  of  antibiotics 
called  the  cephaloeporlns.  Our  reae*rch  on 
these  compounds  began  In  the  19&0b. 

It  was  research  In  the  life  ■elenoee,  of 
course,  that  led  ua  to  agriculture.  Animal 
science  and  plant  adenee  are,  after  all,  nat- 
ural cotnp*nioDa  of  jriutimaoeotleal  adenoe. 
Our  flnt  major  anbnal  product  emm»  traai 
Iowa  State  University  (then  Iowa  State  Od' 
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leg*) ,  wb«re  an  anlm&I  nutritionist.  Dr.  Wlae 
Buzrouglut,  (Uaoorered  that  sbeep  ltd  a  ra- 
tion containing  a  natural  Mtrogen  showed  a 
substantial  Increase  in  dally  weight  gain  on 
leas  intake  ot  feed  than  those  not  receiving 
the  hMmone.  In  on  effort  to  find  a  leas- 
expensive  additive,  he  turned  to  dletbylstll- 
beetrol,  a  synthetic  hormone  manufactured 
by  EU  Lily  and  Company.  Negotiations  were 
completed  sometime  later,  and  StllboeolS 
went  on  the  market  In  1954. 

The  following  year  we  established  our 
agricultural  research  division.  It  began  by 
screening  the  thousands  of  original  organic 
compounds  and  antibiotics  on  ovir  laborat<x7 
shelves  that  bad  been  synthesized  or  isolated 
during  many  years  of  pharmaceutical  re- 
search. 

In  1867  we  Introduced  Hygromiz9,  an 
anthelmintic  iar  swlne,  which  was  the  first 
antibiotic  developed  exclusively  for  the  agri- 
culture Industry.  TylanA,  another  anti- 
biotic used  exclusively  In  agriculture,  came 
along  in  1962,  followed  the  next  year  by 
Treflan®.  an  extremely  effective  herbicide. 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  we  announced  the 
Introduction  of  Coban®,  a  new  anticoc- 
cidial agent  for  the  poultry  industry. 

To  emphasize  a  previous  point,  it  was  sev- 
en years  from  the  time  that  monensin  so- 
dium was  first  discovered  In  the  Lilly  Re- 
search Laboratories  until  we  were  able  to 
marget  Coban  In  July  of  this  year.  By  that 
time  we  had  invested  millions  of  dollars  in 
this  enterprise,  including  construction  of  a 
major  new  manufacturing  facility,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  new  product. 

That  was  a  very  brief  review  of  our  agri- 
cultural Interests  since  Stilbosol  was  intro- 
duced In  1954.  and  I  know  that  many  of  you 
are  aware  of  other  Elanco  products  that  have 
been  marketed  during   this   time. 

And  speaking  of  Stilbosol,  or  DBS,  Its 
stormy  history  continues — witness  yester- 
day's announcement  by  Senator  Proxmlre 
that  be  is  introducing  legislation  to  ban  the 
use  of  DES  in  cattle  and  sheep  and  the  fact 
that  Congressman  Fountain  is  resuming 
hearings  on  the  dlethylstllbestrol  issue  be- 
ginning day  after  tomorrow. 

We  all  know  that  Just  a  few  years  after 
DES  went  on  the  market,  the  Delaney  clause 
of  the  federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
became  law.  Essentially,  this  legislation  es- 
tablished a  zero  tolerance  level  for  carcino- 
gens used  In  food-producing  animals.  A  car- 
cinogen, as  you  know,  is  any  substance  that 
is  capable  of  producing  tumors  in  any  ani- 
mal— including  tumor-prone  laboratory 
mice — at  any  dosage  level.  DES.  therefore, 
la  classified  as  a  carcinogen  and.  as  such,  is 
not  allowed  to  exist  in  any  amount  in  the 
food  supply — not  even  a  trace  amount  of, 
•ay,  two  parta  per  billion. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  the 
law  is  law  and  must  be  upheld.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  feel  Just  as  strongly  that 
all  the  facts  should  be  known  before  judg- 
ment Is  made  on  the  fate  of  such  an  im- 
portant product.  DES  residues  have  been 
identdfled  in  the  meat  supply.  According  to 
TTSDA  figvires,  approximately  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  govemmen';  aosays  have  detected 
*  DES — and  In  minute  quantities  at  that.  Even 
■o.  by  law.  that  Is  too  many.  It  is  also  true 
that  these  Inflnltealmal  residues  have  been 
detected  only  in  the  liver  of  the  animal — 
never  the  muscle  tissue  or  the  fat.  But  to 
read  certain  newspaper  accounts,  anyone  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  can  easUy  get  the 
ImpreoBlon  that  the  American  public  is  in 
constant  danger  from  a  cancer-causing 
chemical  in  our  steaks  and  roasts. 

My  concern  U  this:  Animal  drugs — techno- 
logical tools  that  we  cant  afford  to  do  with- 
out—must not  be  Judged  In  a  nonsdentlflc 
way  by  uninformed  people.  Dr.  Bar!  Bute, 
formerly  dean  of  agriculture  and  currently 
dean  of  continuing  aduoatlon  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, said:  "We  can  go  back  to  organic  ag- 
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ricultiu«  In  this  country  if  we  must  .  .  .  We 
know  how  to  do  It.  However,  before  we  move 
in  that  direction,  someone  must  decide  which 
50  million  of  our  people  will  starve. 

"We  simply  cannot  feed,  even  at  subsist- 
ence levels,  the  306  million  Americana  with- 
out a  large  production  Input  of  chemicals 
and  antibiotics." 

The  point  is  that  we  have  a  Job  to  do.  and 
we  need  cooperation  to  get  that  Job  done — 
cooperation  between  government  and  in- 
dustry and  cooperation  among  various  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry.  There  is  evidence  that 
such  cooperation  is  in  the  making.  The  Na- 
tional Animal  Drug  Certification  Prognun  Is 
a  good  example. 

As  you  know,  this  industry -sponsored  pro- 
gram calls  for  aU  livestock  producers  to  cer- 
tify in  writing  that  they  have  used  any 
medicated  feeds  properly  and  In  accordance 
with  label  directions.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
program  represents  the  first  time  that  all  sec- 
tors of  the  meat-producing  Industry  and  the 
animal  drug  industry  have  cooperated  In 
such  a  voluntary  effort.  It  proves  that  it  can 
be  done. 

And  it  is  a  start,  at  least,  toward  another 
responsibility  we  have — and  one  at  which  we 
haven't  done  a  very  good  Job^that  of  com- 
municating with  the  public.  You  and  I  know 
that  the  American  consumer  is  spending  only 
about  17  percent  of  his  disposable  income  for 
food,  about  half  of  what  is  spent  for  food  in 
Japan.  Italy,  and  West  Germany  and  maybe 
a  third  of  what  must  be  spent  by  a  housewife 
m  the  Soviet  Union.  You  and  I  know  that 
modem  agricultural  technology  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  American  farmer  to  produce 
enough  food  for  himself  and  forty-five  others. 
You  and  I  know  that  the  consumer  has  been 
the  real  beneficiary  of  the  dramatic  Increase 
in  agriculture's  productivity  over  the  past 
several  years.  You  and  I  know  it.  but  does  the 
consumer?  Some.  I  would  say.  but  not  very 
many — certainly,  not  the  majority. 

I'm  convinced  that  our  failure  to  com- 
municate effectively  in  years  past  Is  one  of 
the  major  factors  underlying  the  consumer- 
ism movement  that  has  swept  this  country. 
Indeed.  Instead  of  the  Age  of  Aquarius  this 
might  be  called  "The  Age  of  the  Consumer." 
The  voice  of  the  consumer  Is  heard  through- 
out the  land,  with  an  acute  interest  In  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water,  the  safety 
of  our  food,  the  cost  of  health  care.  .  .  .  Tbe 
list  Is  endless,  exciting  throughout  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  purchasable  products  and 
services. 

And  I.  for  one,  think  It's  a  good  thing.  I'm 
not  one  of  the  pessimists  who  believe  that 
consumer  criticism  is  wrecking  the  country 
and  stifling  business.  Instead.  I  believe  it 
has  opened  up  an  entire  new  awareness  of  life 
In  this  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century. 

No  institution,  no  individual,  no  business 
is  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  benefit  from 
honest  criticism.  The  advantage  comes  from 
being  receptive  to  that  criticism,  facing  the 
mirror  of  self-explanation,  recognizing  the 
faults  that  are  the  basis  for  genuine  com- 
plaint, and  taking  action  to  correct  them. 

I  am  In  business  and  you  are  In  business, 
and  some  of  us  may  tend  to  get  up  tight  over 
complaints  directed  at  business  In  general. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  we're  buslfaessmen, 
we're  also  consumers;  and.  if  you're  like  me. 
some  of  the  consumer  crusades  must  strike  a 
responsive  chord  In  your  heart. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  consumerism  move- 
ment will  lead  in  one  direction :  to  increased 
self-scrutiny  by  industry  and  to  a  renewed 
effort  to  Improve  the  country's  products  and 
services,  resulting  in  benefits  to  both  busi- 
ness and  the  public. 

It's  not  enough,  however,  that  you  and  I 
do  our  level  best  to  make  our  product  the 
most  effective,  the  safest,  and  the  most  rea- 
sonably priced  product  on  the  market.  We 
must  go  further  than  that:  We  must  con- 
vince the  public  that  this  is  so. 

Today  we  have  a  far  more  sophisticated 
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.pubUc.  a  better-educated  pubUc,  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  interested  public  to  serve.  We 
might  ask  ourselves:  How  have  we  changed 
In  order  to  serve  this  changed  public  more 
relevantly? 

President  Nixon  has  said  on  several  occa- 
sions that  the  nation  owes  American  agri- 
culture a  great  debt,  that  the  agricultural 
sector  has  been  by  far  the  most  productive  of 
any  area  of  the  American  economy  and  that 
the  continued  growth  of  this  productivity 
has  been  and  will  be  perhaps  the  most  signi- 
ficant factor  In  our  world  competitive  posi- 
tion. Even  more  Important,  he  says,  it  may 
make  a  difference  as  to  whether  children, 
here  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  have 
enough  to  eat.  Well.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  both  counts. 

During  the  period  of  1960  to  1970.  the 
overall  Impact  of  U.S.  agriculture  on  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments  situation 
renuilned  virtually  unchanged.  Considering 
the  significant  tariff  barriers  that  most  coun- 
tries place  on  agricultural  Imports  to  protect 
and  stimulate  their  own  agricultural  Indus- 
tries,  this  Is  quite  an  achievement.  We  can 
compare  this  with  what  happened  in  some 
of  our  less-productive  Industries.  For  in- 
stance. Iron  and  steel  switched  from  a  slight- 
ly favorable  balance  of  trade  in  1960  to  a 
significantly  unfavorable  balance  in  1970  for 
a  net  deficit  of  about  »l  bUllon  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  Tbe  automotive  indus- 
try during  this  period  switched  from  a  net 
favorable  balance  to  a  very  unfavorable  bal- 
ance for  a  deficit  of  nearly  $3  billion. 

Labor  productivity  of  agriculture  has  been 
among  the  fastest-growing  of  any  Industry 
for  many  years.  So  much  so.  In  fact,  that 
thousands  of  people  are  released  each  year 
from  the  job  of  feeding  our  population  to 
become  potentially  productive  in  provldhig 
other  necessary  goods  and  services.  It  is  no 
Idle  statement  that  our  country  simply  could 
not  have  achieved  Its  high  level  of  economic 
output  without  the  release  of  labor  from 
agriculture  to  other  pursuits.  In  a  recent  ten- 
year  period,  for  example,  the  growth  in  the 
productivity  of  agricultural  labor  was  twice 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  economy.  This  is  an 
achievement  of  the  highest  order  in  main- 
taining the  competitive  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services. 

The  Issues  are  far  too  complex  and  the 
reasons  too  varied  and  Involved  to  analyze 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  these  facts  this 
morning. 

Although  we  hear  many  grumblings  In  this 
day  and  age  about  what  Is  wrong  with  life  In 
these  United  States,  the  quality  of  living  in 
this  country  has  yet  to  be  excelled  by  any 
other  nation.  If  we  are  to  continue  our  eco- 
nomic growth  and  enjoy  what  Is  perhaps  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  Is  a  hard  fact  of  life  that  we  will 
have  to  maintain — and  increase,  wherever 
possible — our  technological  superiority  in  the 
production  of  many  categories  of  goods  and 
services,  including  agricultural  commodities. 
For  this  to  happen  will  require  the  intelligent 
use  of  new  and  better  tools,  more  efficient 
practices,  new  techniques,  and  new  drugs  and 
chemicals. 

We're  also  going  to  need  more  cooper- 
ation— more  cooperation  among  various  parts 
of  the  Industry  and  more  cooperating  between 
government  and  Industry.  Again,  the  Na- 
tional Animal  Drug  Certification  Program 
serves  as  a  good  example.  Although  the  ori- 
ginal groundwork  for  this  program  was  laid 
by  the  Animal  Health  Insitltute  and  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
It  had  the  blessing,  from  the  very  beginning, 
of  both  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Unfortunately,  certain  recent  events  have 
transpired  with  respect  to  dlethylstUbestrol 
that  may  tend  to  hide  or  conftise  the  Im- 
portance of  this  voluntary  development  on 
the  parts  of  all  segments  of  ths  Induatry  and 
Its  responsible  regulatory  bodies.  Tills  does 
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not  mean,  however,  that  In  the  future  we 
will  not  have  many  other  occasions  when  in- 
tra-lndustry  and  government-Industry  co- 
operation will  not  be  needed  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  public. 

The  development  of  responsible  legislation 
Is  another  area  in  which  this  cooperation 
win  become  more  and  more  Important.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  political  "clout"  of  the 
agricultural  community  has  been  diminish- 
ing for  several  years.  The  very  success  of 
agriculture's  productivity  has  diminished  the 
number  of  voters  directly  engaged  in  agri- 
cxilture  and  has  increased  the  number  of 
voters  in  the  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. Therefore,  fanners  and  ranchers  have 
had  less  and  less  to  say  about  their  govern- 
ment and  their  own  destiny.  This  is  quite  a 
paradox:  As  agriculture  has  become  increas- 
ingly Important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  its  influence  in  national  affairs  has 
continued  to  decrease.  Furthermore,  with  the 
one-man.  one-vote  rule,  it  doesn't  appear 
that  this  situation  is  likely  to  change  for 
the  better  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
poses  a  real  challenge  for  all  of  us  associated 
with  agribusiness.  We  must  become  more 
articulate,  and  at  every  opportunity  we  must 
speak  out  for  agriculture  and  its  importance 
to  the  economy  of  our  country. 

And  finally,  we're  going  to  need  a  new 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  We 
simply  cannot  progress  without  an  Increased 
level  of  public  understanding  of  our  goals, 
our  problems,  and  our  achievements.  The 
consumer  must  understand  that  from  our  in- 
dustry's accomplishments  he  stands  to  bene- 
fit the  most — from  an  abundance  of  reason- 
ably priced  and  wholesome  food.  And  to  get 
this  higher  level  of  understanding,  we  in 
the  agriculture  industry  are  going  to  have  to 
do  a  much,  much  better  Job  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  public. 

We  all  believe  that  America  is  fortunate. 
Indeed,  to  have  the  best  food  and  fiber-pro- 
ducing system  in  the  world.  It's  going  to  take 
more  than  a  little  effort  on  all  our  parts  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

Question   and  Answeks  Covering  the  Use. 
EmcACY.  Satett,  and  Economic  Benefits 

or  DlETHTunXLBXSTBOL    (DES) 

What  is  dlethylstllbestrol  (DES)? 

Dletaylstllbeetrol  Is  a  crystalline  synthetic 
estrogenic  hormone. 

Are  there  any  similarities  between  the 
physiological  activity  of  DES  and  naturally 
occiuTlng  estrogen? 

Existing  evidence  Indicates  that  both  the 
mechanism  of  action  and  the  biological  ef- 
fects are  the  same  for  natural  and  synthetic 
estrogens. 

Many  common  foods  normally  contain 
natural  estrogens.  For  example,  the  average 
estrogen  content  of  dried  milk  is  from  3  to  6 
parts  per  billion  (ppb) ;  honey,  from  4  to  60 
ppb;  hen's  eggs,  from  1,500  to  2,000  ppb.  Nat- 
urally occurring  eetrogeins  have  also  been 
found  in  lobsters,  beets,  and  potatoes.  The 
estrogen  content  of  50  varieties  of  alfalfa 
ranges  from  0  to  27  micrograms  per  pound 
(0  to  60  parts  per  bUllon).  There  is  also  an 
ap>preciable  amount  of  natural  estrogens  in 
green  leafy  vegetables  and  forage,  such  as 
lettuce,  soybeans,  corn,  and  their  by- 
products. 

When  was  dlethylstllbestrol  first  used  and 
for  what  purpose? 

The  synthesis  of  DES  was  first  published 
In  1938.  In  1941  this  compound  was  first  used 
in  human  medicine.  Among  some  of  the  uses 
lor  which  DES  Is  now  Indicated  are  meno- 
pouse.  senUe  vaginitis,  postpartum  breast  en- 
gorgement, functional  uterine  bleeding,  and 
carcinoma  of  the  prostate.  Dosage  for  treat- 
ment ranges  from  0.26  mg.  two  or  three  times 
a  week  to  15  mg.  per  day. 

When  was  DES  first  permitted  for  use  In 
beef  production  and  for  what  purpose? 

The  oral  administration  of  DKS  In  beef 
cattle  was  first  permitted  In  1964.  It  was  used 


to  Increase  the  rate  of  weight  gain  and  im- 
prove the  feed  efficiency  of  beef  cattle. 

At  what  rate  Is  DES  fed  to  cattle? 

DES  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  into  fin- 
ished feed  and  fed  at  a  rate  to  provide  not 
less  than  5  mg.  nor  more  than  20  mg.  per 
animal  per  day.  No  more  than  10  mg.  per  head 
per  day  is  fed  to  cattle  under  750  pounds 
of  body  weight. 

What  are  the  feeding  directions  for  DES 
to  beef  cattle? 

DES  is  to  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  6-20  mg. 
per  head  per  day.  Feeds  containing  DES 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  cattle  at  least 
seven  days  prior  to  slaughter. 

What  Is  the  safety  factor  for  feeding  DES  to 
beef  cattle? 

When  feeds  containing  DES  are  withdrawn 
for  the  proper  period  prior  to  slaughter,  there 
Is  no  DES  residue  in  the  animal  carcass.  Con- 
siderable research  and  testing  substantiates 
this  fact. 

DES  is  classified  as  a  carcinogen.  What  does 
that  mean? 

A  carcinogen  is  defined  as  a  substance  that 
can  produce  tumors  in  an  animal.  All  estro- 
gens, natiu'al  and  synthetic,  are  classified  as 
carcinogens. 

What  residue  levels  of  DES  are  permitted  In 
meat? 

No  DES  residues  are  permitted. 

Is  it  possible  for  residues  to  occur  if  DES 
Is  not  used  properly? 

Yes.  this  infrequently  happens,  but  such 
residues  only  have  been  found  In  the  liver — 
never  in  red  meat  or  fat.  USDA  statistics 
show  that  in  99.5  To  of  the  carcasses  assayed. 
DES  Is  not  present  in  any  part  of  the  animal. 
In  the  remaining  14  of  1  percent  when  DES 
is  detected  In  the  liver,  it  is  present  only  In 
minute  quantities. 

What  do  you  mean,  "minute  quantities"? 

These  quantities  are  about  the  same  as  the 
amount  of  estrogens  consumed  by  eating 
certain  vegetables  and  drinking  milk,  and 
considerably  less  than  eating  eggs.  They  are 
Infinitesimal  compared  to  the  dosages  of  DES 
used  In  human  therapy. 

How  much  beef  liver  wotild  have  to  be 
consumed  to  equal  a  dally  therapeutic  dose 
of  5  mg.? 

One  would  have  to  eat  5.500  pounds  of 
liver  each  day  to  Ingest  this  amount  of  DES. 

What  test  Is  used  to  detect  DES  residues 
In  meat? 

Up  to  the  present  time  a  blo-assay  test 
has  been  used  which  is  called  the  mouse 
uterine-weight  technique.  In  this  method 
animal  tissue  is  fed  to  immature  female 
mice  and  the  increase  In  uterine  weight  Is 
measured.  The  sensitivity  level  of  this  meth- 
od  Is  about  2  parts  per  billion,  and  the  test 
requires  approximately  10  days  to  complete. 

A  new  chemical  test  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped for  DES  assay  purposes.  This  test 
has  a  sensitivity  of  approximately  2  parts 
per  billion,  also,  and  can  be  completed  In 
less  than  24  hours.  The  advantage  of  this 
test  is  that  samples  of  tissue  from  a  carcass 
can  be  assayed  while  the  carcass  Is  still  In 
the  packing  plant  cooler. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  currently  using  both  of  these  meth- 
ods, but  It  is  expected  that  the  use  of  the 
chemical  test  will  be  expanded  in  the  future, 
providing  even  more  enforcement  capability 
to  the  meat  inspection  program. 

Is  it  true  that  several  countries  Including 
Sweden.  Italy,  and  Australia  do  not  permit 
the  feeding  of  hormones  to  beef  cattle? 

Yes,  although  regulations  vary  among 
these  countries.  The  fact  Is  that  feeding 
practices  in  most  areas  of  the  world  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  hormone  usage  because 
cattle  are  range-fed  on  grass.  In  the  U.S., 
however,  the  modem  mass  production  of 
high  quality  beef  resulting  from  grain-fed 
feed-lot  cattle  depends  on  the  use  of  hor- 
mcMies,  as  well  as  other  technological  tools. 
Including  antibiotics. 


How  many  catUe  are  fed  DES  in  their  ra- 
tion? 

It  is  estimated  that  about  70-75'' c  of  tbe 
cattle  on  feed  receive  DES. 

What  is  the  economic  benefit  to  tbe  pro- 
ducer? 

Feeds  containing  DES  will  increase  rate  of 
gain  up  to  15";;  over  cattle  which  do  not 
receive  DES.  In  addition,  the  cattle  receiving 
DES  will  require  up  to  lO'l  less  feed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  meat  as  those 
without  treatment.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  producers  have  saved  over  40  billion 
pounds  of  animal  feed  at  a  total  feed  savings 
of  over  one  billion  dollars  since  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  compound.  Last  year  an  esti- 
mated 18  million  head  of  cattle  received  DES 
In  their  ration  for  a  savings  of  approximately 
(150  million  In  feed  costs.  This  represents 
an  average  additional  return  to  tbe  feeder 
of  over  $8.50  per  animal. 

How  does  the  consumer  benefit  from  DES? 

It  is  difficult  to  precisely  determine  how 
much  the  use  of  DES  saves  the  consumer 
per  pound  of  beef.  Estimates  range  as  high 
as  (.20  i>er  pound.  About  $.16  per  pound 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  figxire,  and  at  the 
current  rate  of  beef  consumption,  this  would 
result  in  an  annual  saving  of  approximately 
$50  for  an  average  family  of  three. 


COLUMBIA  BASIN  DEVELOPMENT 
LEAGUE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Development  League,  head- 
quartered in  Ephrata,  Wash.,  is  an  wga,- 
nlzation  representing  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  cmscientiously  devoted 
to  orderly  development  of  reclamation 
facilities  in  Washington  State  to  assure 
needed  economic  growth  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  necessary  environ- 
mental protection. 

The  president  of  the  league,  William 
G.  Wolford,  outlined  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  goals  of  the  organization 
in  a  speech  to  the  New  Look  at  North 
Central  Washington  Seminar  sponsored 
by  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World  of  Wenat- 
chee,  Wash.,  on  November  3,  1971. 

Mr.  Wolford's  talk  points  out  what  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  beginning 
of  reclamation  development  in  the  Col- 
umbia Basin  and  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prudent  investments  ever 
made  by  the  Federal  Government.  That 
investment  is  being  rei>aid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  interest  and  ahead  of 
schedule. 

■nie  project  has  proven  that  rural 
development  can  really  work  in  America. 
Thousands  of  people  have  moved  into 
what  once  was  an  arrid  and  virtually 
uninhabited  area  to  develop  productive 
farms  that  produce  crops  that  an  not  in 
surplus  and  to  develop  new  communi- 
ties. It  has  resulted  in  signiflcuit  new 
economic  growth  and  it  has  generated 
new  tax  revenue. 

But.  as  Mr.  Wolford  indicates,  there  is 
still  work  to  be  done  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  Basin.  The 
key  project  is  the  Second  Bacon  Siphon 
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and  TunseL  Once  that  can  be  started.  It 
will  point  the  way  toward  the  irrigation 
of  another  500,000  acra  of  land  In  the 
Columbia  Basin. 

Mr.   Speaker,  1  Include  the  text  of 
Mr,  Wolford's  address  In  the  Record: 

SPKZCa    BT    W.    O.    WOLTOSD.    Phesibent,    Co- 

uvMBU.    Basin    Dzvzlopmxnt    Lbagvx.    at 

Nzw  Look  at  Kobth  Ckntzai.  Washington 

SnitNAK.  NovnCBZB  3,  1071 

In  Tlewlnc  the  maks-up  of  this  audience 
along  with  the  est*bllah«d  record  of  the 
DaUy  World  under  the  leadenhlp  of  Sufua 
Woods  Mid  his  suooeoaors,  I  should  properly 
f«el  very  aelf-oonaclous  in  dlacuaslag  the  Oo- 
lumbls  Basin.  Tbe  truth  of  the  matter  is. 
however,  that  I  am  deUghted  to  talk  about 
the  Oolumbta  Baaln  (in  faot  It's  my  favorite 
stibjeot)  because  I  have  come  to  know  that 
tbe  Project  will  never  be  oompieted  unless  It 
is  talked  up  and  supported  by  a  whole  host  of 
SrasB-roots  laymea  like  me.  The  sama  type  of 
iplrlted  promotioa  that  was  required  In  the 
load's  and  1030's  Is  now  required;  although  I 
doa't  noCioe  anyone  making  the  type  of  sac- 
rifice today  that  people  like  Jim  O'SulUvan 
made  In  former  years.  At  any  rate,  by  reason 
of  many  factors  and  efforts  of  many  people, 
Including  early  and  present  day  Basin  enthu- 
siasts, we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  a  concrete  fact  (if  there 
ever  was  one)  producing  In  excess  of  2  mil- 
lion kilowatts  electricity  and  presently  being 
expanded  to  an  ultimate  electrical  output  of 
0.7  million  kilowatts.  In  reviewing  the  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  Irrigation  project, 
others  have  long  noted  that  It  was  a  "natu- 
ral" to  succeed.  P^tvorahle  geological  condi- 
tions have  made  It  a  place  of  good  land, 
abundant  water,  and  a  topography  which 
lends  Itself  weU  to  tran^>ortlng  water  to  the 
land.  A  long  frost-free  growing  season  allo«-s 
the  farmer  to  raise  a  large  variety  at  crops, 
and  a  favorable  location  places  him  within 
easy  reach  of  many  of  the  major  marlcets.  Of 
the  1.005,000  acres  authorized  by  Congress  for 
Irrigation,  there  are  today  over  512,000  Irriga- 
ble acres  dereloped  o«f  which  nearly  447,000 
were  farmed  in  im.  Qnm  value  of  crops 
produced  In  1070  totalled  over  906  million. 
Of  the  33  major  crape  grown  oo  the  Project, 
alfalfa  bay,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  account 
for  the  principal  crop  values  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  acres  Irrigated.  Fruit  production 
is  an  Increasingly  important  part  of  the  total 
accounting  for  W?  million  in  1970.  Also,  of 
oourae.  cattle  and  other  Uvestoek  account  for 
a  signiaoant  portion  of  the  farming  aotlvlty. 
There  has  been  a  lot  said  ooDoeming  the  di- 
rect results  of  this  agrtcuitural  activity  in 
the  past  but  as  a  measure  of  what  we  might 
expect  in  the  future,  let  me  recite  a  f«w 
highlights  of  the  results  of  watering  a  por- 
tion of  north  central  Wastilngton. 

Since  1946  population  to  the  Basin  has  In- 
creased from  25,000  to  70.000.  By  1900  the 
property  tax  base  increased  from  $15  mllUoa 
to  over  1131  million;  and  annual  federal  In- 
oome  tax  ooUeotlons  from  $4.5  million  to  In 
exoeas  of  $30  million.  New  communities  such 
as  Royal  City,  George.  Othello  and  Warden  as 
well  as  revitalized  older  communities  such 
as  Moses  Lake,  Qulncy,  and  Ephrata  twve 
grown  and  prospered  in  a  rural  setting. 

Uore  than  a  doeen  major  and  many  smaller 
processing  plants  operate  within  the  Project 
boundaries  providing  an  annual  payroll  tn 
excess  of  $10  million  and  employment  for 
over  5,000  people.  In  addition  another  doeen 
or  so  plants  outside  the  Project,  including 
Wenatchee,  process  project  crops. 

Recreation  has  become  big  business  on  the 
Project — as  those  of  you  who  have  been  In 
the  area  on  opening  day  of  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing season  must  recognize.  An  estimated  t7 
million  is  spent  annually  by  hunters  and  flsh- 
crmen  In  the  Basin  area  not  including  dol- 
lars spent  or  value  attributed  to  boating  and 
lalated  activities.  Abut  BO  lakes  were  formed 
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by  irrigation  water  seepage  comprising  1,800 
surface  acres  of  water.  The  several  large  res- 
ervoirs which  are  a  part  of  tbe  Basin  devel- 
opment expand  over  some  60,000  acres,  ex- 
clusive of  Lake  Roosevelt.  In  a  good  hunting 
year,  according  to  the  Stete  Game  Depart- 
ment, we  can  expect  up  to  45,000  pheasant 
hunters  and  25,000  duck  hunters. 

With  this  picture  of  growth  and  activity, 
then,  you  might  question.  Why  the  Columbia 
Basin  Development  League?  The  answer,  of 
oourse.  Is  that  the  Project  is  only  about  one- 
half  completed.  The  opportunities  to  at  least 
double  the  just  described  economic,  and  other 
benefits  for  the  State  of  Washington  abound. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  the  Projects 
history  an  average  of  60,000  acres  a  year  were 
brought  under  water;  then  an  average  of 
16,000  acres  annually  for  ten  years:  then 
nothing.  Thus  the  Columbia  Basin  Develop- 
ment League  was  born  in  1063  '•■tinng  for  a 
program  of  continued  orderly  development. 
Industry,  utilities,  and  local  governments  are 
all  hard  pressed  as  to  bow  to  plan  for  the 
future.  Burlington  Northern  has  a  partially 
completed  •6,000,000  railroad  waiting  for 
something  further  to  happen  in  the  Wah- 
luke  Slope  area  of  the  BEisln.  Roads  must  be 
built  and  power  provided  but  the  lack  of  an 
established  schedule  makes  planning  a  night- 
mare. 

The  presidential  budget  provision  for  con- 
tinued construction  came  to  a  halt  during 
the  Kennedy  Administration  and  only  token 
provision  for  further  development  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budgets  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. Sound  investments  In  agricul- 
ture In  Jio  way  were  Identified  by  the  Initials 
OEO.  The  League's  year-round  activities  cul- 
minating in  Washington.  DC.  arm  twisting 
and  Congressional  testimony  resulted  (7  like 
to  think,  at  least)  in  about  $8,000,000  of 
write-In  appropriations  and  over  61,000  ad- 
ditional acres  constructed.  We  were  jubilant 
In  our  support  of  the  Nixon  budget  which 
provided  for  starting  the  East  High  facilities 
and  continuing  the  Wahluke  Slope  Blocks — 
and  then  we  found  out  about  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Just  because  Con- 
g^ress  passes  the  President's  appropriation  bill 
doesnt  mean  that  the  Administration  Is  go- 
ing to  spend  the  dough.  Lobbying  now  In- 
volves an  effort  to  get  the  money  In  the  bill 
and  then  see  that  it  gets  spent! 

In  the  face  of  this  type  of  Federal  reluct- 
ance then.  It  behooves  any  self-respecting 
group  of  SOO  grass-roots  Irrigation  promoters 
to  review  the  national  advisability  of  its 
program.  Since  the  lion's  share  of  remaining 
development  lies  within  the  area  knovm  as 
the  East  High,  the  League  employed  the  Bat> 
telle  Memorial  Institute  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent economic  stxidy  of  the  consequences 
of  completing  the  second  half  of  the  Project. 
Basically  the  conclusions  are  stunmarlzed  as 
foUows:  Without  irrigation,  the  Bast  £Ugh 
Area  has  little  potential  for  economic  growth. 
AppmTlmately  $16.6  million  of  the  present 
Washington  groes  state  product  Is  annually 
attributed  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  dry 
land  agricultural  activities  of  the  area  With 
Irrigation,  the  East  High  Area  could  be  ex- 
pected to  annually  oontribute,  directly  and 
iixlirectly,  $368.0  milUon  of  the  gross  state 
product. 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  em- 
ployment problem  in  the  State.  I  understand 
It  approximates  about  twice  the  national 
average  statMUag  in  excess  of  US  of  our 
work  force.  The  East  High  Area  now  accounts 
for  about  1,500  Jobs  within  the  State.  It  is 
estimated  by  BatteUe  that  irrigation  of  this 
area  would  create  employment  for  an  addi- 
tional 36.600  people  within  the  State  of 
Washington.  This  means  that  an  additional 
67.500  would  be  supported  by  these  new  jobs. 

We,  in  the  Development  League,  recite  In 
our  sleep  that  the  key  to  starting  this  sec- 
ond 500.000  acre  program  Is  the  constructing 
of  the  second  bore  of  the  Bacon  Siphon  and 
Tunnel   near  Coulee  City.  This  tunnel  and 
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aU  of  the  proposed  distribution  and  drain, 
age  facilities  will  cost  some  $037  million.  This 
expenditure  would  increase  th?  gross  state 
product  by  an  estimated  $12.6  biUlon  between 
now  and  2020,  This  Is  a  raUo  of  $13.50  of  gross 
state  product  attributed  to  the  irrigation  for 
each  dollar  of  construction  expended. 

Pending  completion,  our  severe  unem- 
ployment situation  would,  of  course,  be  parti- 
ally alleviated  by  reason  of  the  construction 
activity.  Nationally,  construction  activity  is 
oottsldered  inflationary,  but  considering 
Washington  SUtes  m  %  growth  factor  along 
with  our  Idle  capacity  leads  me  to  nilxUmize 
this  problem. 

Our  recent  Washington.  D.C.  trips  have 
been  devoted  toward  securing  funds  for  the 
start  of  the  Bacon  Siphon  an<;  Tiuinel  and 
for  construction  of  lateral  delivery  facilities 
for  Block  251  and  the  balance  of  the  Wah- 
luke Slope  Area.  The  Wahluke  Slope  Blocks 
originally  scheduled  for  completion  In  1970 
and  1972  currently  consists  of  a  rather  Iso- 
lated area  relatively  removed  from  services 
and  markets.  The  government  has  socae  $38 
million  dollars  invested  In  the  main  canal 
facilities  which  is  presently  servicing  just 
the  one  completed  block  and  enough  water 
Is  annually  wasting  into  the  Columbia  River 
to  irrigate  that  area.  Since  completion  here 
does  not  require  construction  of  the  Baoon 
Siphon  and  Tunnel  and  since  the  water  is 
available  to  the  area,  tbe  land  owners  are 
justiaed  In  requesting  Its  prompt  oomple- 
Uon.  I  hope  that  we  were  not  merely  looking 
too  hard  when  we  perceived  a  kindly  glint 
In  the  corner  of  the  Office  of  Macagemeut  and 
Budget's  eye  when  we  recently  made  our 
pitch  on  this  one.  Aside  from  the  frustra- 
tions of  watching  certain  of  the  organized 
workers  walking  off  their  jobs  on  strikes  for 
one  reason  or  another  during  this  period  of 
unemployment  and  governmiental  appeals  by 
concerned  Washington  cltlaens,  there  are  cer- 
tain criticisms  the  dedicated  irrigation  de- 
veloper must  face.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
discuss  just  a  few.  First,  there  Is  the  estab- 
lished farmer  who  doesn't  want  any  more 
competition.  In  the  days  before  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  I  understand  that  some  Wenatchee  and 
Taklma  agriculturalists  were  not  wildly  In 
favor  of  the  Project.  Today,  believe  it  or  not, 
we  get  some  reluctance  from  established  areas 
of  the  Project  Itself,  The  answer  to  this,  of 
course.  Is  that  a  broader  agricultural  base 
and  source  of  supply  is  conducive  to  attract- 
ing further  agricultural  industry  and  en- 
hances  the  ability  of  all  farmers  to  market 
their  products.  If  Industry  does  not  establish 
Itself  In  an  area  of  adequate  and  expanding 
sources  of  supply,  In  the  BEisln,  jrou  can  bet 
your  life  that  it  will  seek  out  other  areas  of 
potential. 

The  environmentalists  and  conservation- 
ists, ichen  informed,  are  really  no  problem  to 
Basin  development.  We  must,  however,  con- 
stantly demonstrate  the  "before  and  after" 
aspects  regarding  wildlife  habitat,  etc..  to 
overcome  automatic  obstructionism  from 
some  quarters. 

The  surplus  food  question  must  receive 
constant  attention.  Except  for  the  relatively 
modest  area  of  the  Wahluke  Slope,  the  first 
lands  of  the  East  High  will  not  come  under 
water  until  six  or  seven  years  after  the  Ba- 
con Siphon  and  Tunnel  is  started.  It  will  be 
an  additional  20  years  before  East  High  con- 
struction Is  completed.  Adequate  food  and 
fibre  for  the  future  suggests  adequate  action 
now.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  about  1.6  million  acres  of  farm 
land  a  year  Is  being  gobbled  up  by  housing 
subdivisions,  factories,  highways  and  other 
forms  of  urban  sprawl.  What's  more,  urbani- 
sation Is  accelerating.  The  rate  of  uriMmiza- 
tlon  Is  up  from  1  million  acres  In  1004,  Cali- 
fornia, a  major  agricultural  state,  loaes  37S 
acres  a  day  to  urbaniaatlon  and  stands  to 
lose  from  50  to  80  percent  of  its  productive 
farm  land  within  30  yeejv. 

Just  as  the  WahlQke  Slope  will  no  doubt 
be  productive  of  grapes  and  other  non-oereal 
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crops,  the  East  High  production,  when  irri- 
gated, will  be  responsive  to  the  market  place. 
By  my  estimates  approximately  3  million 
bushels  of  wheat  would  be  grown  In  this 
area  under  Irrigation. 

Future  necessity  dictates  that  food  de- 
mands will  be  met  by  irrigated  agriculture 
somewhere.  If  we  can  only  wake  up  the  popu- 
lated areas  of  our  state  to  this  tremendous 
opportunity  for  economic  development,  we 
will  see  the  Washington  countryside  flourish- 
ing by  virtue  of  Washington  water.  The  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Development  League  Is  at- 
tempting to  marshal  the  economic  and 
political  muscle  of  the  entire  state  and  look 
beyond  Air  Force  bases,  missile  sites,  nuclear 
reactors,  and  SSTs.  We  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state  would  do  well  to  create  per- 
manent values  utilizing  the  federal  dollar 
which,  of  all  things,  will  even  be  repaid  to 
the  national  treasury. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arizona  Republic  newspaper  recently 
published  an  editorial  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  present  it  now  for  my  colleagues' 
iiiloimation: 

Communist  Arms  Superioritt 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  vector  of 
America's  defense  posture  Is  retreat  on  all 
fronts.  Withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  Is 
imminent.  U.S.  battalions  have  been  re- 
turned monthly  from  Europe  since  mld-1970. 
Weapons  systems  and  U.S.  Initiatives  In 
transportation  and  space  have  been  signifi- 
cantly curtailed  to  satisfy  denuinds  to  stop 
inflation  and  protect  the  environment. 

In  sum,  the  development  and  machinery 
of  U.S.  strategic  weapons  power  have  been 
shifted  into  reverse,  and  the  Incomparable 
community  of  American  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians,  and  gec^>olltlcal  strategists  has 
sunk  Into  Idleness.  We  are  resigning  from 
world  leadership. 

The  U.S.  retreat  Is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause our  main  rivals  continue  to  advance. 
The  Supplemental  Statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  warned 
last  March  that  we  had  lost  our  long-stand- 
ing strategic  military  superiority  to  the  Rus- 
sians. And  88  members  of  Congress  took  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  August  to  warn 
of  the  steady  growth  of  Soviet  military  power 
which  threatens  the  very  survival  of  our 
nation. 

And  now  the  authoritative  British  com- 
pendium "Jane's  Weapons  Systems  1971-72" 
has  categorically  declared  that  the  Soviet 
Union  leads  the  West  In  the  development  of 
highly  sophisticated  space  age  weapons.  In 
characteristic  British  understatement,  the 
686-page  reference  yearbook  declared  that, 
"The  strategic  p>06slbllltles  represented  by  the 
new  [Soviet]  competence  revealed  is  con- 
sidered a  potential  source  of  disturbance  to 
the  relative  balance  that  exists  between  the 
major  nuclear  powers." 

The  most  recent  edition  of  "Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships "  warned  last  summer  that,  "By 
any  standards  the  Soviet  fleet  now  represents 
the  super-navy  of  a  superpower,"  while  "The 
size  and  relative  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
continue  to  decline."  Just  as  one  example. 
It  pointed  out  that  the  Russians  have  278 
vessels  throughout  the  world  armed  with 
tactical  surface-to-surface  missiles  (SSM), 
and  the  XJS.  fleet  still  has  none. 

Communist  superiority  on  the  sea  has  now 
been  joined  by  primacy  in  the  air. 
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The  only  strategic  Jet  bomber  In  the  U.S. 
Inventory  is  the  subsonic  B-52,  first  designed 
more  than  two  decades  ago.  Preliminary 
work  on  its  replacement — the  swlng-wlng 
B-1 — Is  not  beyond  the  moclr-up  stage  and 
win  not  be  operational  (aseumirg  Congress 
authorizes  further  developme.it)  until  1978. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  have  an  operational 
low-altitude  supersonic  swing-wing  strategic 
bomber  (called  "Backfire")  in  just  over  a 
year,  at  which  time  the  U.S.  will  be  hope- 
lessly outstripped  militarily. 

The  .oss  of  U.S.  strategic  superiority  is 
the  more  tragic  in  light  of  warnings  offered 
several  years  ago  by  Hanson  Baldwin,  mili- 
tary analyst  of  the  New  YorS  Times:  "De- 
terrence is  a  state  of  mind  as  well  as  a  mathe- 
matical formula,"  he  declared.  "We  have  to 
convince  the  other  fellow  as  well  as  our- 
selves that  we  mean  business  .  .  .  Are  we 
likely  to  do  this  by  deliberately  permitting 
the  potential  enemy  ...  to  exceed  us  in  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nucl  j  delivery  capa- 
bilities?" 

Baldwin  noted  that  as  we  have  withdrawn 
from  the  arms  race,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
deployed  its  orbital  weapons  sjretem  and  other 
offensive  weapons.  "If  the  erosion  of  our  past 
nuclear  strategic  superiority  .  .  .  continues 
until  the  Russians  achieve  .  .  .  superiority," 
he  asked,  "^.'111  they  display  the  same  'sweet 
re«isonableness' — ^politically  or  militarily — 
they  have  displayed  In  Poland,  In  Hungary.  In 
Cuba,  or  In  any  past  crisis?" 

"To  me  and  to  a  great  many  other  Ameri- 
cans," he  warned,  "this  seems  like  a  'never- 
never-land'  type  of  thinking." 
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In  times  such  as  ours  when  the  family 
has  lost  much  of  its  meaning  and  we  are 
so  concerned  about  our  individual  prob- 
lems and  desires,  the  Alderman  story  is 
one  that  bears  repeating. 


AWARD  WELL  DESERVED 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  Interbay  Ser- 
toma  Club  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 10.  The  occasion  was  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Interbay  Service  to  Man- 
kind Award  for  1971  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee 
Alderman. 

In  my  years  of  public  life  I  have  never 
encountered  an  individual  as  selfless  as 
Mr.  Alderman.  Mr.  Alderman  who  is  the 
chief  electrician  for  the  Ttimpa  Fire  De- 
partment, has  dedicated  himself  to  pro- 
viding a  home  and  family  life  for  home- 
less children. 

Although  they  have  two  children  of 
their  own,  he  and  his  wife  have  taken 
17  children  into  their  own  home.  These 
are  children  who  either  come  from  bro- 
ken homes,  were  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
come  from  deserted  homes,  or  whose 
parents  were  deceased  or  just  unable  to 
care  for  them. 

As  the  number  grew,  he  knocked  out 
walls,  enclosed  his  carport,  and  shifted 
furniture  from  room  to  room  to  make 
room  for  double- deck  bunks  and  twin 
beds  to  accommodate  the  children.  All 
of  this  effort  was  done  on  his  own  free 
time  and  without  any  financial  assist- 
ance whatsoever. 

Not  only  have  the  Aldermans  provided 
a  home  for  these  children,  but  they  have 
also  been  the  mother  and  father  they 
needed  so  desperately.  The  understand- 
ing, love,  and  attention  the  Aldermans 
have  given  to  each  of  these  17  children 
has,  undoubtedly,  saved  many  of  them 
from  ending  up  in  a  juvenile  home. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTION  OF  CARNAL  WAR- 
FARE 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OP   CALtFOBNIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  18,  1971,  lAi.  Nelson  Nichols, 
who  serves  as  minister,  Evimgelist 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Montebello,  Calif., 
contacted  me  and  requested  that  I  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  and 
three  pages  of  typed  material  pertaining 
to  the  religious  convictions  of  members 
of  306  congregations  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  that  many 
members  of  this  reUglous  order  do  have 
sincere  convictions  against  the  waging 
of  carnal  warfare.  In  my  opinion  they 
have  qualified  traditionally  as  bona  fide 
conscientious  objectors.  It  is  true  that 
all  members  of  this  religious  order  are 
not  conscientious  objectors  and  many 
have  served  their  country  in  military  and 
nonmilitary  assignments  during  times  of 
war. 

One  of  the  great  American  traditions 
is  the  legal  right  to  refuse  to  bear  arms 
on  the  grounds  of  sincere  conscientious 
objections  to  personal  participation  In 
carnal  warfare.  This  right  should  be  pro- 
tected. It  is  one  of  our  vital  freedoms, 
the  freedom  of  religious  choice.  The  ma- 
terial follows: 

Chttrch  of  Christ. 
Montebello,  Calif.,  November  18.  1971. 
Hon.  Chet  Houfhu), 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bro.  HoLrriELD;  Thank  you  again  for 
your  help  In  the  past. 

I  am  preparing  this  note  for  you  in  case  you 
do  not  have  time  to  visit  with  me  on  this  trip 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

We  need  new  public  documentation  attest- 
ing to  our  faith  in  opposition  to  carnal  war- 
fare. We  do  not  want  you  to  be  hurt  by  help- 
lug  us  so  we  have  prepared  a  statement  that 
you  could  subnUt  to  be  read  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  in  your  comments  you 
could  say  that  these  are  not  necessarily  your 
own  personal  views,  or  something  to  that  ef- 
fect. Tou  could  state  that  I  asked  you  to  do 
this  or  that  it  was  submitted  by  the  ministers 
listed  at  the  close  of  tbe  statement. 

Inasmuch  as  the  membership  of  306  con- 
gregations (of  the  Church  of  Christ)  signed 
letters  opposing  carnal  warfare  and  express- 
ing a  desire  to  serve  in  upbuilding  this  Na- 
tion In  peaceful  ways,  I  think  they  should  be 
heard.  They  expect  me  to  get  this  message 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  or  some 
government  publication  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Tour  help  In  this  matter  wUl  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

When  It  has  been  included  in  the  Record  t 
would  appreciate  your  telling  me  how  we 
may  obtain  a  supply  of  copies. 

Thanking  you  again. 
Sincerely. 

Nelson  Nichoi.s, 
Mi  nister-Svangelist, 
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CvumcR  or  Chxist  aitd  C&knai.  Waxtajic 

Th«  following  !•  tbe  substaac*  of  an  open 
letter  •utMcrlbed  to  in  1971  by  tbe  membera 
of  tbeae  Churebea  of  Clkrlat.  reoognlfd  by 
the  F.B.I,  as  the  "peace"  Cburches  of 
Christ : 

i.  ■'To  whom  It  may  concern: 

■This  Is  to  certify  that  we,  the  under- 
slgued  membera  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  carnal  warfare. 
Ovr  belief  in  the  Supreme  Being  InvolTes 
duties  superior  to  those  arising  from  any 
human  relation.  Tbe  basis  of  this  faith  Is 
found  in  a  multitude  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
some  of  which  follow:  Matt.  96:  4ft-53:  Acts 
5:29:  Rom.  12:19-91:  9  Cor.  10:3-5;  Eph. 
6:10-17:  Matt.  6:31;  Rom.  12:0,  21;  Rom. 
13:9:   Luke  3:14;    1   Thess.  5:22. 

"Our  position  on  this  Tital  subject  has 
been  set  forth  many  times  In  tbls  country  by 
our  ministers  across  the  nation.  In  sermons 
and  writings  made  public  throughout  the 
1800's  American  Bible  pioneers  of  our  faith 
set  forth  this  oonrtction  aa  one  ot  the  In- 
tegral parts  of  our  belief.  "The  Chrlsttan 
and  Carnal  Warfare"  by  P.  O.  Nichols  pub- 
lished la  1946  la  a  Doora  recent  pronounce- 
ment of  our  opposition  to  c&mal  warfare. 
Numerous  sarmons.  articles  and  affidavits 
were  published  during  the  law's,  and  1960*8 
that  attest  to  all  that  we  as  Christians  op- 
pose war.  This  position  taken  by  many  of 
us  In  the  1990*8  was  placed  on  file  by  tbe 
Department  of  Defease,  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  PUe  No.  AO  000.31 — Church  of 
Christ — Date:   l-9»-1039. 

"We  do  not  know  of  an  active  minister  In 
these  Churches  of  Christ  who  does  not  op- 
pose carnal  warfare.  TTiese  Churches  of 
Christ  are  not  to  be  confused  with  many 
which  w««r  the  same  name;  du»  tc  fticds- 
mental  differences  ie«  constitute  a  dittimt 
fellowship. 

"We  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  civilian 
work  programs  whereby  conscientious  per- 
sons may  serve  the  National  health  and 
Interests  In  a  civilian  capacity  such  as  In 
hospitals,  Institutions  and  rehabUltation 
work. 

"We  submit  this  that  all  may  know  our 
position  relative  to  our  opposing  carnal  war- 
fare, and  that  we  might  be  recognized  at  a 
distinct  group  or  feUovahip  which  now  Is 
and  In  the  past  history  of  this  country  has 
been  "a  peace  church",  to  use  modern  termi- 
nology." 

2.  Excerpt  from  A.  Campbell's  "Address  on 
War"  In  1848   (page  10)  : 

"We  should  Inspire  a  paclflc  spirit,  and 
\irge  on  all  propter  occasions  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  war.  We  mxut  create  a  putAlc 
opinion  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  War  creates 
and  perpetuates  national  Jealousy,  fear,  ha- 
tred, and  envy.  It  arrogates  to  itaelf  the 
prerogative  of  the  Creator  alone,  to  Involre 
the  Innocent  mnltitude  In  the  ponlshment  of 
the  guilty  few.  It  corrupts  the  moral  taste 
and  hardena  tbe  heart;  cherishes  and 
strengthens  the  base  and  violent  passions: 
destroys  tbe  distinguishing  features  of 
Christian  chanty — lU  universality  and  Its 
love  of  enemies;  turns  Into  mockery  and  con- 
tempt the  beet  virtue  of  Christiana — humil- 
ity; weakens  tbe  sense  of  moral  obligations: 
banishes  the  spirit  of  Improvement,  useful- 
ness, and  tienevolenee;  and  Inculcates  tbe 
horrible  maxim  that  murder  and  robbery  are 
matters  of  state  expediency." 

3.  Bxoerpt  from  Paul  O.  Nichols'  "Christian 
and  Carnal  Warfare"; 

"We,  as  Christians,  are  as  out  of  place 
engaging  In  a  carnal  conflict,  as  the  world 
would  Ije  trying  to  fight  the  spiritual  war- 
fare. The  world  cannot  fight  the  spiritual 
fight  without  first  becoming  spiritual;  no 
more  can  a  Christian  fight  a  carnal  conflict 
without  first  becoming  carnal." 

4.  In  regard  to  Selective  Service  Regis- 
trants: 

"This  body  or  fellowship  has  and  is  gain- 
ing  reoognitlan   as   to   its   unity   regarding 
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carnal  warfare.  Bach  yovmg  man  studies  for 
himself  tbe  various  aspects  of  the  question, 
forms  his  own  belief,  and  takes  his  own  stand 
on  his  eonvlctlons.  The  Church  influences 
his  position  only  In  teaching  and  offering 
scrlptual  referenoes  for  his  personal  study 
and  then  stands  behind  him  wholebeartedly 
In  encouragement  and  moral  support". — ^Nel- 
son  Nichols — Minister   and   Evangelist. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  or  Information 
obtained  from  the  following  men  wbo  are 
closely  associated  with  tbe  work  of  these 
Churches  of  Christ: 

Homer  L.  King.  1061  N.  Pilgrim,  Stockton, 
Calif.  9&303 

Paul  O.  Nichols.  514  Oakshlre  Ave.,  Modes- 
to, Calif.  96351 

D.  a.  McCord,  1414  No.  Albertaon,  Covlna. 
Calif.  91722 

Ronnie  Wade.  1341  E  Oretna,  Springfield. 
Mo.  05804 

Nelson  Nichols.  138  South  4th  St  .  Mont«- 
bello.  Calif.  90640. 

During  1970  and  1971  the  members  of 
Churches  of  Cbrist  signed  letters  designed 
to  tell  aU  men  of  this  country  that  we  as 
Christians  feel  that  It  is  wrong  for  us  to  sanc- 
tion war.  Furthermore,  It  was  brought  out 
In  the  letters  that  we  are  anxious  to  up- 
build this  nation  and  aid  those  in  need. 

The  letters  stated: 

"This  Is  to  certify  that  we.  the  undersigned 
membecs  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  oarQal  warfare.  Our 
belief  in  the  Supreme  Being  involves  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human 
relation.  The  basts  of  this  faith  is  found  in  a 
multitude  of  Holy  Scriptures,  some  of  which 
follow:  Matt.  26:48-52;  Acts  6:29:  Rom.  12:9; 
2  Cor.  10:3-5;  Eph.  6:10-17:  Matt,  5:21;  Koul, 
12:19-21;  Rom.  13-6,  Luke  3:14;  1  Thess. 
5:22. 

"Our  position  on  this  vital  subject  has 
been  set  forth  many  times  in  this  country  by 
our  ministers  across  tbe  nation.  In  sermons 
and  writings  made  public  throughout  the 
1800's  American  Bible  pioneers  of  our  faith 
set  forth  this  conviction  as  one  of  the  Inte- 
gral parts  of  our  faith.  "The  Christian  and 
Carnal  Warfare"  by  Paul  O.  Nichols  pub- 
lished in  1945  Is  a  more  recent  pronounce- 
ment that  shows  that  we  cannot  as  Chris- 
tians  sanction    carnal    warfare. 

"We  do  not  know  of  an  acUve  minister  in 
these  Cburehes  of  Christ  who  does  not  op- 
pose war  and  urge  those  that  make  the  laws 
of  this  land  and  those  that  govern  to  seek 
peaceful  means  to  settle  world  problems. 
These  Churches  of  Christ  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  many  which  wear  the  same  name; 
due  to  fundamental  differences  toe  eofi«t<- 
tute  a  diattnet  feUotethtp. 

"We  whoMieartedly  endorse  the  civilian 
work  programs  whereby  oonaclentlous  per- 
sons may  serve  the  National  health  and  in- 
terests In  a  civilian  capacity  .  .  .  such  as  in 
hospitals.  Institutions,  and  rehabilitation 
work. 

"We  submit  this  that  all  may  know  our 
position  relative  to  our  opposing  war.  and 
that  we  migbt  be  recognized  as  a  distinct 
group  or  felloteship  which  now  is  and  in  the 
pAEt  history  of  this  country  has  been  "a 
peace  church",  to  use  modem  terminology. 

"We  have  assembled  and  set  down  together 
these  principles,  statements,  and  references 
so  that  all  may  know  our  position  and  that 
we  stand  t)ehlnd  those  of  our  young  men  who 
because  of  their  strong  faith  and  dedication 
to  tbe  betterment  of  mankind  seek  to  serve 
In  hospitals,  institutions,  and  reliabllltatian 
centers  rather  than  to  violate  prlndples  they 
bold  dearer  than  life.  Each  member  studies 
tbe  scriptures  for  himself  and  takes  his  own 
stand  baaed  upon  bis  own  faith."  Nelson 
Nichols,  Minister-Evangelist. 

Por  more  Information  contact  one  or  more 
of  the  follovrtng  ministers:  Homer  L.  King, 
1061  N.  Pilgrim,  Stockton.  Calif.  95909.  Paul 
O.  Nichols,  S14  Oakshlre  Ave,  Modesta.  Oalif. 
90661;  D.  B.  MoCcvd,  1414  N.  Albertson,  Oo- 
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Vina.  Calif.  91722;  Ronnie  Wade.  1341  E. 
Gretna,  Sprlngfleld.  Mo.  66804;  Malson  N|. 
chols,  138  South  4th  Street,  Montetoello, 
Calif.  90640. 


WOMEN  AT  ANNAPOLIS? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICNinSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

MonAav,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  FRASKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Orr  Kelly 
has  the  respect  of  everyone  concerned 
with  our  national  security.  As  the  Eve- 
ning Star's  Pentagon  correspondent,  he 
does  a  highly  professional  job  of  report- 
ing on  defense  matters. 

My  respect  for  his  professionalism  was 
increased  further  after  reading  his  De- 
cember 7  "Washington  Caoseup"  piece 
titled  "Male  Chauvinism  Remains  at 
Helm."  Tbe  question  of  womeai  serving  in 
our  Armed  Porces  has  too  often  been 
ridiculed  in  these  legislative  halls.  Mr. 
Krfly,  with  a  deft  touch,  uses  humor  to 
deflate  those  who  cavalierly  dismiss  the 
need  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination 
from  our  Defense  Establishment.  The 
real  question  Involved  In  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits'  wish  to  appoint  a  woman  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  is  posited  by 
Mr.  KeUv: 

•Itj  is  not  whether  a  girl  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  Annapolis  to  prepare  for  a  career 
In  which  her  opportunities  are  limited  by  her 
aez,  but  whether  any  person  who  enters  the 
armed  forces  should  be  arbitrarily  prevented, 
solely  on  tbe  basis  of  sex.  from  seeking  any 
goal,  even  the  chief  of  naval  operations  or 
the  ctksinnan  (or  chairwoman)  of  ttie  Joint 
Chiefs  of  BUff. 

That  Is  telling  it  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
told: 

Mai^  CRAtrvrNis.!!  Rem.mms  at  Heus 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 

Por  those  of  you  who  had  begun  to  fear 
that  Women's  Lib  was  about  to  triumph,  it 
can  be  reported  that  male  chauvinism  Is  not 
only  alive  and  well,  but  firmly  In  command 
at  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  H-N.Y..  brought  abuut 
the  demonstration  that  men  run  the  Navy — 
and  Intend  to  continue  running  It — by  mak- 
ing a  simple  proposal.  His  first  choice  as 
an  api>olntee  to  next  year's  plebe  class  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  he  said,  is  likely  to 
be  a  young  lady. 

John  Paul  Jones,  understandably,  rolled 
over  In  his  mausoleum  at  Annapolis.  Salty  old 
admirals  turned  strange  colors,  exhibiting 
something  between  Dial  de  mer  and 
apoplexy. 

But  It  was  left  to  John  H.  Cfaafee,  the 
clvlUan  Navy  secretary,  to  tell  Javlts,  In  a 
stlU  private  exchange  of  letters,  why  it  would 
be  tinthinkable  for  a  young  lady  to  show  up 
at  the  academy  In  June  as  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1076. 

First,  he  told  Jailts,  the  Navy  has  no  re- 
quirement to  enroll  a  girl  at  AnttapoUs  and 
there  would  be  no  appcurent  advantage  to  the 
Navy  In  doing  so. 

The  basic  job  ot  the  Academy,  he  said, 
is  to  train  men  for  eombat — to  teach  them 
to  drive  ships,  fly  planes,  shoot  guns  and, 
although  he  didn't  quite  put  it  this  way,  pre- 
pare them  to  be  admirals  and  even  future 
chiefs  of  naval  operations. 

The  UjB.  Code,  Javlts  was  told,  makes  it 
Illegal  for  a  woman  line  officer  to  serve  an  a 
combatant  ship  other  than  a  hospital  or 
transport    vessel.   A   mldshlpwomaa,   WMler 
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that  law,  couldn't  even  participate  In  the 
summer  crulsee  used  to  train  the  other 
a.-plring  admirals. 

Sending  a  girl  to  the  Academy,  Javlts  was 
told,  also  would  require  changes  in  the  cur- 
rlc'-ilum  to  train  her  for  one  of  the  career 
Jobs  now  open  to  women  m  the  Navy. 

And  then,  of  course,  without  being  Indeli- 
cate, there  Is  the  matter  of  bathrooms,  show- 
ers sind  locker  rooms. 

"Why,  we'd  have  to  have  a  separate  head," 
said  one  naval  ofBcer  in  tones  that  indicated 
any  fool  could  see  that  was  quite  unthink- 
able. "We'd  have  to  change  berthing,  show- 
ers, lockers  .  . ." 

Javlts'  people  say  the  young  lady  they 
have  In  mind  seems  to  be  highly  qualified  In 
every  way  for  the  appointment  and  she  has 
very  good  reasons  for  wanting  to  breach 
the  sex  barrier  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Neither  she  nor  Javlts,  they  Insist,  wants  to 
cause  a  revolution  in  the  Navy,  but  simply 
to  open  up  the  academy  to  women.  The  girl 
involved,  they  say,  would  like  to  end  up  in  a 
career  specialty  where  there  already  are 
women  officers  on  active  duty. 

In  this  respect,  Javlts,  who  got  a  girl  ap- 
pointed as  a  Senate  page  and  thus  broke  the 
barrier  there,  may  be  moving  too  cautiously. 

The  real  question  Is  not  whether  a  girl 
should  be  admitted  to  Annapolis  to  prepare 
for  a  career  In  which  her  opportunities  are 
limited  by  her  sex,  but  whether  any  person 
who  enters  the  armed  forces  should  be  ar- 
bitrarily prevented,  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
from  seeking  any  goal,  even  the  chief  of 
naval  operations  or  the  chairman  (or  chair- 
woman) of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

ChaSee  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the 
Defense  Department's  statement  of  human 
goals,  which  says  be  will  strive  "to  provide 
opportunity  for  everyone,  military  and  civil- 
ian, to  rise  to  as  high  a  level  of  responsibility 
as  his  talent  and  diligence  will  take  him." 

The  statement  does  not  spedflcally  rule  out 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  But  when 
Jerry  W.  Prledhelm,  the  Pentagon  press 
E[>okesman,  was  asked  about  this  the  other 
day,  he  said  it  would  be  proper  to  add  the 
word  "sex"  to  the  section  of  the  statement 
that  says  the  department's  goal  U  to  make 
itself  "a  model  of  equal  c^portunlty  for  all 
regardless  of  race  or  creed  or  national  origin." 

The  Navy  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
time,  not  too  long  ago,  when  a  black  man  was 
automatically  made  a  mess  steward.  It  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go,  but  the  fact  that  a 
black  man  recently  was  named  an  admiral  Is 
encouraging. 

But  tbe  Navy  has  yet  to  promote  a  wom- 
an to  tbe  rank  of  admiral. 

Perhaps  m<H>e  meaningful  would  be  to  per- 
mit a  girl  to  start  right  on  the  road  to  success 
in  tbe  Navy — at  Annapolis.  This  raises  the 
possibility  that,  sometime  in  the  future,  a 
Navy  man  of  the  old  school  will  return  from 
a  visit  to  tbe  chief  of  naval  operations  and 
report  to  his  colleagues  in  awed  tones:  "She's 
black." 

But  that's  what  equal  opportunity  means. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  RALPH  BUNCHE 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  Nrw  TOMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISSENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  the  soft-spoken 
grandson  of  an  American  slave  who  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Pri«  in  1950. 
died  last  week.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visitinflr  with 
Dr.  Bunche  on  a  number  of  occastons, 
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and  always  found  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable,  compassionate,  and 
understanding  men  in  statecraft.  As  the 
United  Nation's  most  effective  interna- 
tional civil  servant,  he  was  a  source  of 
expert  counsel  on  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  this  New 
Yorker,  statesman,  and  gifted  human 
being  is  an  immeasurable  loss  which  the 
world  can  ill  afford  in  times  such  as 
these. 


BILL  RUCKELSHAUS  OF  EPA- 
NIXONS  MAN,  ON  THE  JOB 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  elements 
seem  more  Intent  on  trying  to  infer  that 
there  are  grave  rifts  between  Bill  Ruckel- 
shaus  and  the  administration  that  has 
twice  named  him  to  top  posts  than  In 
giving  coverage  to  the  great  work  he  is 
doing,  and  will  craitinue  to  do. 

Bill  was  first  named  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  then  sent  on  over  to  head 
EPA.  It  is  quite  rare  for  one  person  to 
hold  two  significant  posts  within  the 
same  administration;  this  in  itself  should 
be  sufficient  to  quiet  the  rumors  that 
there  is  any  sort  of  a  rift. 

The  following  two  articles  from  the 
November  14.  1971  Chicago  Tribune  are 
pertinoit: 

ruckelshaus  phedtcts  clean  am  bt   1975, 

Lite  fok  Lakx  Michigan 

(By  John  Maclean) 

Washington.  November  13. — In  the  follow- 
ing exclusive  interview,  William  Buckelsbaus, 
administrator  of  the  environmental  protec- 
tion agency,  discusses  bow  the  nation's  fight 
against  pollution  la  going  and  he  makes  some 
outspoken  comments  on  current  problems. 
He  touches  on  the  political  in-flghtlng  on 
the  Senate's  water  pollution  control  bill.  He 
takes  a  looik.  at  the  future  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  deadline  for  antlpoUutlng  auto  ex- 
haust systems.  The  interview  follows: 

Q. — You've  been  in  office  nearly  a  year 
now.  How  do  you  think  you're  doing  against 
pollution?  Is  there  more  pollution  now  than 
there  was  a  year  ago? 

A. — I  think  we're  doing  very  well.  That 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  there's  less  pollu- 
tion. 

We're  doing  well  because  we've  laid  the 
groundwork  In  both  air  and  vrater  poUuUon. 
Those  are  our  primary  problems  altho  we 
certainly  have  a  lot  of  other  responsibilities. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  of 
1970  w«  have  announced  air  quality  stand- 
ards which  are  strict  and  must  be  met  by 
1975.  The  states  are  well  along  in  preparing 
impleonentatlon  plans.  The  plans  must  be 
submitted  to  us  by  the  end  of  January  for 
review  and  approval  or  disapproval.  We  have 
until  the  first  of  July  to  act. 


WILL 


SOMK  CLKANUP 


As  these  Implementation  plans  take  ef- 
fect we're  going  to  really  see  some  cleanup. 
Whoever  is  sitting  in  my  seat  two  or  three 
years  from  now  will  be  able  to  tell  you  "Tes, 
there  is  considerable  cleanup  In  the  air." 

Q.— What  difference  wiU  we  see? 

A. — In  Chicago  and  New  York,  if  the  stand- 
ards for  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides 
are  met,  there  will  he  no  smog. 

It's  going  to  be  very  tough  to  meet  the 
1975  standards  in  a  place  like  Los  Angeles 
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because  the  problem  Is  so  severe.  But  you 
will  be  able  to  see  an  appreciable  Improve- 
ment, even  If  we  don't  meet  the  standards. 

What  we're  going  thru  now  is  a  time  In 
which  a  commitment  was  made  to  do  some- 
thing, and  lack  of  visible  evidence  of  prog- 
ress. As  long  as  this  gap  goes  on,  people  are 
going  to  continue  to  say  nothing  is  being 
done.  But  that's  not  so.  A  lot  of  things  are 
being  done. 

For  instance,  water  pollution.  We've  got  a 
permit  program  |the  Refuse  Act  of  1899, 
under  which  Industries  are  being  licensed 
to  discharge  effluent]  that  is  well  under 
way  now.  But  it's  time  consuming,  meeting 
the  schedules  and  setting  up  the  abatement 
facilities. 

WILL   SHOW    RESULTS    IN    NEAR   FtnUaE 

The  intelligent  way  Is  to  enforce  acroE.s- 
the-board  standards.  That's  what  we've  been 
able  to  initiate  In  both  air  and  water  in  the 
first  year  of  the  agency.  This  will  show  re- 
sults in  the  near  future. 

Q. — You're  dealing  vtdth  two  groups  now 
that  are  Important  to  you,  the  auto  manu- 
facturers and  state  representatives.  What  do 
they  tell  you,  can  they  meet  the  standards  set 
for  them? 

A. — The  auto  manufacturers  already  have 
said  they  cannot  meet  tbe  standards  for 
nitrogen  oxides.  But  they  are  bound  to  be 
pessimistic  because  after  the  first  of  the  year 
they  can  request  a  one-year  extension  from 
me.  If  they're  going  around  saying  they  can 
meet  the  standards  this  doesn't  place  them  In 
a  very  strong  position  to  convince  me  they 
can't. 

It's  going  to  be  hard  meeting  the  standards 
for  nitrogen  oxides.  ITiere  are  some  new  en- 
gines coming  along  that  look  promising,  but 
probably  they  aren't  going  to  be  available  by 
1975. 

Even  if  we  don't  meet  the  1975  standards. 
we  will  make  substantial  reductions.  The 
1971  and  19*72  models  show  reduction  of  emis- 
sions. Monitoring  stations  in  Chicago  show 
pollutants  caused  by  autos  to  be  down. 

Now,  about  the  state  representatives.  In 
Chicago,  for  Instance,  they're  having  trouble 
meeting  the  standards  for  carbon  monoxide. 

But  we  weren't  told  to  set  tbe  quality 
standards  tf  people  can  meet  them. 

TOTTCH    SITUATION   IN    CHICACO 

We  were  told  to  set  standards  to  protect 
public  health  and  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. That's  what  we  did. 

Chicago  is  one  of  those  places  It  will  be 
tough  to  beat  carbon  monoxide. 

Even  if  they  dont  the  exercise  of  trying  to 
meet  those  standards  Is  going  to  result  in 
cleaner  air. 

Q. — What  happens  In  1975  if  the  auto 
makers  say  "We  haven't  made  it  and  arent 
going  to?" 

A. — That  will  be  come  apparent  long  before 
1975  if  It's  going  to  happen.  Then,  I  will  take 
a  look  at  their  petition  and  decide  whether 
it's  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the  deadline 
and  If  they  made  a  good  effort.  I  can  grant 
them  a  one  year  extension  if  I  find  in  the 
afOrmatlve  on  both  of  those  questions. 

After  a  year  we'd  go  back  to  Congress  If 
they  still  cant  meet  them.  I  have  no  author- 
ity to  grant  more  than  a  year's  extension. 

Q. — Might  Congress  amend  the  law  If  they 
were  faced  with  that  situation? 

A. — That  would  be  the  request.  Tbe  alter- 
native would  be  to  shut  down  all  the  auto 
factor  lea. 

Q.^The  Senate  has  passed  a  wato'  pollu- 
tion control  bill  which.  If  it  goes  thru,  will 
drastically  change  the  i^sproach  to  water 
control.  It  calls  for  eliminatlMi  ot  discharg- 
ing of  pollutants  into  the  nation's  waters 
by  ig«5. 

Is  such  a  goal  poasibleT 

A.— We  dont  qtiarrel  with  tbe  goal:  We 
certainly  endorse  the  goal  of  clean  water. 

We  believe  the  House  ought  to  have  some 
hearings. 
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BUX  is  DKASnCAIXT  CHANCED 

Tb»  bill  is  drastically  cbanged  frcon  the 
MUnlnistration  request  and  from  what  Sen. 
Muskie  Introduced  when  the  hearings  were 
going  on. 

One  of  the  things  about  the  goal  of  no  dis- 
charge we've  got  to  be  careful  about  Is  that 
we  don't  promise  people  something  that  is 
Impoeslble.  If  you  can't  do  it,  dont  say  you 
will.  There  are  exclusions  In  the  bill's  defini- 
tion of  pollutants  that  are   important. 

For  Instance,  discbarge  from  oil  riggings 
is  not  Included.  We  thlnlc  we  know  why. 

Q.— Why? 

A. — I'm  not  going  to  mslce  any  charges. 
There's  no  logical  reason  for  it  not  to  be. 
Those  kind  of  things  ought  to  come  out. 
Let's  not  have  that  kind  of  monkey  business 
on  a  bill  of  this  Importance. 

You  have  to  be  careful  about  this  matter 
of  no  discharge. 

To  promise  people  something  like  this 
when  the  chances  of  it  are  reaUy  slim  is  very 
Irresponsible  to  me. 

Setting  1986  as  the  deadline  doesnt  really 
Intelligently  address  the  problem.  We  need 
more  flexibility  in  handling  specific  prob- 
lems. 

What  if  we  find  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
»  certain  waste  is  by  water?  I  think  well 
wind  up  with  something  more  flexible. 

Q. — What  kind  of  future  do  you  see  for 
Lake  Michigan? 

A. — Lake  Michigan  is  going  to  Improve. 
We're  studying  the  lake  constantly. 

MAKX  A  COMMrrMENT  ON   LAKES 

I  think  we've  caught  the  Great  Lakes  In 
time.  We've  made  a  commitment  as  a  coun- 
try in  time  to  preserve  the  lakes.  There's 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  fights  going  on  and  a  lot 
of  struggles,  but  I  thmk  the  momentum  is 
there. 

Q. — You've  said  many  times  that  your 
strongest  enforcement  tool  is  public  opinion. 
What's  happened  to  public  opinion  in  the 
last  yetur?  Last  year — 1970 — was  an  emotional 
time  about  the  environment.  Is  there  still  a 
lot  of  force  and  energy  from  the  public  about 
this? 

A. — The  force  and  energy  Is  still  there.  The 
public  needs  to  be  better  educated  about  the 
problems.  Sometimes,  the  public  demands 
things  that  aren't  very  wise  courses  of  action. 
There  tend  to  be  "faddlstic"  amplifications 
of  Issties. 

There  is  more  voclferovis  opposition  now 
than  was  true  a  year  ago.  There  are  people 
screaming  about  jobs  and  the  cost  of  clean- 
Uxg  up. 

Q. — What  about  the  cost?  There  are  all 
these  colossfJ  figrures  being  tossed  about. 
What  Is  going  to  be  the  cost  to  the  average 
fuy? 

A. — ^We  are  doing  two  economic  studies. 
One  U  on  the  impact  on  the  GNP.  Maybe  lees 
than  one  per  cent,  or  one  and  a  series  of 
•tudles  of  individual  industrlea  that  might 
b*  bard  hit.  They  should  be  ready  in  Decem- 
ber. 

UTTLK  IMPACT  ON  ONP 

A  preliminary  aaseaament  shows  there  will 
be  very  little  Impact  on  the  ONP.  Maybe  less 
than  one  per  cent,  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
There  are  a  lot  of  offset  savings  to  deanlng 
up  pollution.  The  Impact  on  an  Individual 
Industry  can  be  great. 

Q. — What  savings  can  you  see  from  pollu- 
tion control? 

A. — ^The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity estimates  the  cost  of  pollution  abate- 
ment between  now  and  IBM  at  $100  billion. 
Our  flguree  Indicate  air  p<fllutlon  alone  oosU 
•odety  around  $80  billion  a  year.  This  U  in 
health  bills,  corroalve  effects  on  machioery 
and  structures,  and  so  on.  The  ooet  of  con- 
tinuing to  pollute  is  csMcmoua. 

Q. — What  happens  wtien  a  man  eotnes  in 
and  says  "Mr.  Ruckelbaoe,  U  I  meet  tbe  air 
and  water  standards  you're  eet  for  my  flim, 
ni  be  ont  of  busineaB." 
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A. — First,  I  would  be  careful  to  see  whether 
this.  In  fact,  would  happen.  It's  rare  that 
It  happens,  but  the  occasion  does  arise. 

Usually,  It's  in  a  marginal  industry  in  an 
economically-distressed  area.  We  try  to  de- 
velop small  business  administration  loans  or 
economic  development  loans  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution. 

We  have  an  early  warning  agreement  with 
the  Lal3or  Department.  They  can  come  in 
with  tnanpower  programs. 

Usually,  the  industry  that  gees  under  from 
pollution  standards  was  in  trouble  anyway. 
The  administrators  with  the  most  progres- 
sive attitudes  on  pollution,  I've  found,  are 
usually  the  most  successful  in  their  busi- 
nesses. 

Q. — DDT  is  presently  under  review  by  your 
offlce  and  it's  possible  all  uses  of  it  may  be 
banned.  The  World  Health  Organization  says 
DDT  Is  essential  to  control  of  malaria  and 
the  surgeon  general  of  the  United  Statee 
says  it  Is  a  "must"  as  far  as  public  health 
is  concerned. 

HsLsn't  the  DDT  affair  been  a  case  of  emo- 
tions outrunning  common  sense? 

A. — We're  trying  to  get  all  Infommtlon  on 
DDT  right  now.  pro  and  con. 

DDT  has  minimal  health  uses  in  this  coun- 
try— we  don't  use  it  to  control  mplarla.  But 
In  Ceylon,  where  they  did  ban  it  three  years 
ago,  the  deaths  from  malaria  went  from  50 
to  over  100,000.  They've  reinstltuted  use  of 
DDT. 

There  is  tremendous  emotion  surrounding 
DDT  and  other  similar  substances. 

We  have  to  try  to  weigh  risks  and  benefits. 
If  we  stop  DDT.  what  is  the  sutwtltute? 
Sometimes,  it's  better  to  be  coping  with  a 
known  devil  rather  than  an  unknown  devil. 

CHiEr   or   EPA   Denies   Nixon    Ritt 
(By  Casey  Bulcro) 

Washington,  November  13. — William 
Ruckelshaus  denies  that  there  has  been  a 
falling  out  between  him  and  President  Nixon 
over  a  tough  water  pollution  control  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  week. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  White  House  had 
been  accused  of  opposing  the  bill,  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D.,  Me.)  and  passed 
by  the  Senate,  86  to  0.  Muskie,  considered  an 
unannounced  Presidential  candidate,  accused 
the  Nixon  administration  of  going  soft  on 
polluters  by  tampering  with  the  bill. 

"The  White  House  Is  not  trying  to  defeat 
the  bill,  which  contains  much  of  what  the 
administration  suggested,"  countered  Ruckel- 
shaus in  an  interview. 

The  administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  said  there  Is  a  need  to 
clarify  the  wording  of  the  Muskie  bill. 

"The  thing  that  distresses  me  is  that  the 
whole  thing  is  ge>ttlng  into  politics,  and  that 
generally  leads  to  bad  legislation,"  said 
Ruckelshaus. 

EPA  aides  point  to  the  coming  election 
and  say  it  would  be  to  Sen.  Muskle's  advan- 
tage to  paint  Nixon  as  a  dirty  water  candi- 
date. 

Some  legislators,  would  find  It  difficult  to 
oppose  any  part  of  the  Muskie  bill  because 
they  might  be  criticized  for  being  soft  on 
polluters,  the  aides  add. 

"All  the  White  House  is  trying  to  do  Is  get 
some  hearings  on  the  bill,"  said  Ruckelshaus. 
"In  the  process,  they  have  gotten  everybody 
In  the  Senate  excited,  saying  the  reason  they 
want  the  hearing  is  to  kill  the  bill.  I  don't 
aee  that  at  all." 

Rumors  of  a  disagreement  between  Nixon 
and  Ruckelshaus  have  led  to  speculation  that 
Ruckelshaus  had  tendered  his  resignation  ef- 
fective Nov.  16. 

Ruckelshaus  denied  that  he  has  been  bur- 
dened by  Interfereitce  frcwa  the  White  House 
or  anywhere  else  in  doing  his  job.  As  for  those 
who  have  said  Ruckelabatu  will  leave  oOtoe 
on  the  lAtb,  )m  said,  "I'm  going  to  call  them 
on  the  l«tta,  aiui  eay  Tm  still  here." 
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THE    CIVIL    AERONAUTICS    BOARD 
AND    THE    AIRLINES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  cAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  for  some  time 
been   concerned    about   why   the    Civil 
Aeronautics    Board    continues    to   hold       ^^ 
private,  ex  parte  meetings  with  the  air-     y 
lines  which  it  is  supposed  to  regulate^^' 
On  August  5,  1971,  I  wrote  to  the  Chatf= 
man  of  the  CAB  asking  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  Board's  practices  in 
this  area.  The  Board  responded  to  that 
letter  on  October  21,  1971.  Its  response 
raised   further   questions,   and   on   De- 
cember 10,  1971,  I  wrote  asking  for  ad- 
ditional information. 

These  letters  follow: 

HODSE  or  REPBESENTATrVES, 

Washington,  DC,  August  5,  1971. 

Hon   Secob  D.  Browne, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,   Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Chaikman:  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  on  July  13,  1971,  conducted  ex  parte 
meetings  with  two  airlines.  It  was  with 
shock  and.  at  first,  incredulity  that  I  re- 
ceived the  news  that  these  meetings  had 
been  held. 

Tou  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  recent  liti- 
gation which  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  pursued  with  the  Board  concerning  the 
public's  right  to  have  air  fare  and  related 
matters  considered  by  the  agency  in  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  subject  to  adminis- 
trative safeguards,  and  not  in  ex  parte  meet- 
ings. In  light  of  that  litigation,  I  should  have 
thought  the  Board  would  take  scrupulous 
care  to  avoid  ei  parte  proceedings  on  mat- 
ters that  are  appropriate  for  decision  on  the 
record.  I  had  assumed  In  particular  that 
the  Board  would  take  care  to  see  that  its 
decisions  in  the  ongoing  Domestic  Passen- 
ger-Pare Investigation  and  in  the  proceed- 
ing now  getting  underway  to  determine  re- 
lief from  the  unlawful  fares  charged  as  of 
October  1,  1969,  would  be  reached  free  from 
the  taint  of  private  meetings  between  the 
Board  and  the  airlines. 

That  is  evidently  not  the  case.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  transcripts  of  the  July  13 
ex  parte  meetings,  subsequently  made  avail- 
able by  the  Board,  dlscloees  the  active  dis- 
cussion of  numeroxis  subjects  central  to 
those  adjudicat(»7  proceedings— of  which 
reductions  in  excess  capacity,  methods  of 
raising  1o«k1  factors,  elasticity  of  demand, 
and  "timely  fare  adjustments"  are  only  a 
few  examples. 

In  light  of  the  effect  of  these  meetings  on 
the  legality  of  the  Board's  eventual  decisions 
in  the  Domestic  Passenger-Fare  Investiga- 
tion and  the  retrospective  relief  proceeding, 
I  am  therefore  asking  you  to  respond  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  The  transcript  of  each  meeting  states 
that  the  meeting  was  convened  "pursuant  to 
notice."  Where  and  when  was  that  notice 
given,  and  to  whom? 

2.  Were  any  members  of  the  public — i.e., 
persons  who  are  neither  Bo«atl  nor  carrier 
employees  or  agents — present  at  either  meet- 
ing? If  so,  who  were  such  persons? 

3.  On  what  dates  from  October  1,  1969,  to 
the  preaent  time  were  other  such  meetings 
held?  With  respect  to  such  meetings,  who  was 
present;  what  was  dlacuaaed;  and  how  and  to 
whom  was  notice  given? 

4.  How  are  these  meetings  different  from 
the  ex  parte  meetinfi  held  prior  to  Ootobei 
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1  1969,  and  found  to  be  illegal  In  Afojs  v. 
CAB,  430  F.  2d  891  (CADC  1970)  ?  If  you  be- 
lieve these  recent  meetings  not  to  be  Illegal 
under  the  decision  In  that  case,  what  do  you 
believe  the  case  stands  for? 

5.  Has  the  Board  made  any  revisions  in  its 
practices  governing  ex  parte  contacts  since 
the  decision  was  Issued  in  the  Moss  case?  If 
60,  what  have  these  been? 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  recent  ex  parte  meetings,  I 
would  appreciate  your  response  to  these  ques- 
tions at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  have  asked  my  attorneys  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  each  domestic   air  carrier 
subject  to  the  Board's  jurisdiction. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
MemlieT  of  Congress. 

Civil  AEBONAtmcs  Boabo, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  21,  1971. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  There  Is  attached  the  Board's 
formal  reply  to  your  letter  on  the  meetings 
tlie  Board  has  had  with  various  groups  since 
October  1,  1969. 

In  brief,  on  this  subject,  it  seems  we  will 
have  to  agree  to  disEigree.  I  think  the  Board's 
meetings  during  this  period  of  time  have  been 
both  legally  and  morally  proper.  We  have 
safeguarded  the  Integrity  of  our  decislon- 
mEiklng,  and  we  have  not  fallen  Into  the  trap 
exposed  by  your  law  suit. 

I  think  we  simply  must  keep  in  contact 
with  all  persons  interested  In  air  transporta- 
tion who  wish  to  meet  with  us.  This  Is  part 
of  our  statutory  duty,  as  I  see  it,  for  to  un- 
derstand the  industry  is  essential  If  we  are 
to  regulate  and  promote  it.  We  recognize  the 
necessity  of  operating  in  the  fish  bowl,  but  to 
refuse  all  meetings  except  those  In  a  court 
room  would  be  truly  harmful  to  the  Board  as 
an  Institution. 

Two  years  of  experience  have  not  dimmed 
my  trust  In  our  collective  good  sense  and 
good  faith. 

Sincerely, 

Secob  D.  Browne,  Chairman. 

Cmi.  Aeronautics  Boakd, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  21, 1971. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Moss  :  The  Board  is  glad 
to  respond  to  your  letter  of  August  6,  1971 
on  the  Board's  meeting  with  two  airlines  on 
July  13,  1971.  You  characterize  these  meet- 
ings as  "ex  parte"  and  state  that  you  had  ex- 
pected that  the  Board  would  have  avoided 
such  meetings  in  the  light  of  Moss,  et  al.  v. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  430  F.  ad  891 
(C-A.D.C.,  1970).  In  your  view,  the  meetings 
contained  discussion  of  matters  connected 
with  the  remaining  phases  of  the  Domestic 
Passenger  Fare  Investigation  and  the  Inves- 
tigation on  the  reasonableness  of  domestic 
passenger  fares  charged  from  October  1 ,  1969 
through  October  14,  1970.  You  ask  a  number 
of  questions  about  these  meetings  and  others 
which  the  Board  has  held. 

The  Board's  answers  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions are  attached.  We  have  been  and  will 
remain  mindful  of  the  lessons  of  the  Moss 
case.  In  our  view,  these  meetings  were  proper 
under  the  law  and  consistent  with  our  public 
responsibilities. 

The  Board's  responsibilities  include  the 
consideration  of  many  rulemaking  matters, 
many  informal  adjudications  not  based  on  a 
hearing  record,  and  many  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative determinationfi,  as  well  es  ad- 
judicatory proceedings.  The  Board's  func- 
tions thus  are  not  exclusively  quasl-Jndlclal 
but  include  both  quasl-leglslatlve  and  admin- 
istrative matters.  In  these  dxeumBtanoas  it 
Is  natural  that  members  of  the  legtilated 
Industry,  suppliers  thereto,  users  of  trans- 
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portatlon  services,  legislators  and  admlnl.s- 
trators.  representatives  of  civic  groups  and 
local  and  foreign  governments,  scholars,  and 
the  general  public  should  seek  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  Board.  Every  day  the  Beard  and 
its  staff  receive  communications  from  the  in- 
terest groups,  the  public,  and  the  Congress 
and  correspond  with  each  of  these  groups  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  On  occasion  re- 
quests are  made  for  opportunities  to  meet 
with  the  Board  to  discuss  a  particular  prob- 
lem or  issue  rather  than  to  deal  with  it  solely 
by  correspondence. 

When  such  meetings  are  held,  we  do  not 
view  them  as  "ex  parte"  meetings,  that  is. 
meetings  which  carry  the  connotation  that 
one  of  several  parties  to  an  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceeding Is  seeking  to  meet  privately  with 
the  "judge"  In  the  absence  of  his  adversaries 
in  order  to  secure  an  unfair  advantage  In  the 
decision  of  a  pending  matter. 

Nor  do  we  view  the  meetings  with  the  two 
airlines  to  which  you  refer  as  undesirable 
"ex  parte"  meetings.  The  transcripts  of  those 
meetings,  which  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, plainly  disclose  presentations  of  the  ac- 
tions and  plans  of  Individual  carriers  to  meet 
serious  economic  difficulties  and  their  ap- 
praisal of  the  degree  of  success  achieved  or 
anticipated  for  their  current  and  projected 
activities  in  relation  to  their  over-all  prob- 
lems. Such  meetings  and  disclosures  assist 
the  Board  In  understanding  and  appraising 
the  Industry  It  Is  required  to  promote  and 
develop.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  keep 
abreast  of  developing  situations  and  to  do  so 
before  catastrophe  strikes  In  the  form  of  a 
Perm-Central  Ijankruptcy.  Moreover,  the  In- 
formation which  is  received  In  these  meet- 
ing Is  not  different  in  kind  from  that  sub- 
mitted In  letters  to  the  Board,  contained  In 
reports  released  by  the  carriers  to  the  press, 
or  which  otherwise  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  In  many  other  ways  in  view  of 
modern  communications  media. 

It  is  the  Board's  view  that  it  cannot  wall 
itself  off  from  the  public  and  the  Industry 
It  regulates  in  the  performance  of  its  regu- 
latory functions  simply  because  It  is  also  re- 
quired to  perform  adjudicatory  functions. 
While  differences  of  opinion  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  area  at  least  since  the  over- 
sight hearings  In  the  late  fifties,  the  Board 
has  always  believed  that  it  was  preferable 
to  hold  meetings  with  interested  and  affected 
groups,  but  to  keep  such  meetings  on  the 
public  record  so  that  everyone  could  have 
access  to  their  contents.  We  have  followed 
such  a  cotirse.  In  doing  so  we  have  sought 
to  emulate  the  courts  In  our  relations  with 
adversaries  In  an  adjudicatory  proceeding  be- 
fore us,  while  recognising,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  unlike  the  courts,  we  have  other  duties 
and  obligations  which  call  for  ongoing  con- 
tacts with  such  adversaries  on  matters  apart 
from  a  particular  adjudication.  The  line  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  draw  and  the  success  of 
Its  application  must  rest  on  the  bona  fides 
of  the  agency  seeking  to  make  it  succeed. 

We  cannot  agree  with  your  censure  of  the 
July  13  meetings.  It  Is  evident  from  the 
transcripts  that  everyone  was  concerned  to 
avoid  discussion  of  the  pending  proceedings, 
including  the  Domestic  Passenger  Fare  In- 
vestii;ation.  It  is  true  that  various  speakers 
mentioned  certain  general  topics  of  signif- 
icance in  regulaUon  of  the  airlines.  But 
these  topics  are  involved  In  any  discussion 
of  the  regulation  of  the  airlines,  the  discus- 
sion of  them  in  these  Instances  was  so  gen- 
eralized as  not  to  constitute  an  argument 
directed  to  the  decision  of  pending  adjudica- 
tions, and,  in  any  event,  the  exchanges  are 
a  matter  of  public  record  and  can  be  refuted 
if  BO  desired  by  any  party  within  the  normal 
procedural  framework  of  the  proceeding.  The 
Board  and  Its  staff  are  dealing  with  the  same 
factors  and  concepts  and  subjects  In  many 
other  cases  and  In  their  long  range  plans 
for  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

They  seek  to  improve  their  knowledge  and 
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understanding  of  such  matters  with  infor- 
mation from  many  sources:  newspapers, 
trade  journals,  carrier  reports,  conversations, 
congressional  hearings,  etc.  Meetings  with 
carriers  and  other  groups  are  an  Important 
and  valuable  source,  as  the  range  of  groups 
meeting  with  the  Board  as  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  table  answering  question  3 
clearly  shows.  To  eliminate  such  a  source  of 
information  not  only  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  administration  of  the  Act  but  would 
prevent  the  public  from  communicating  di- 
rectly with  the  Board  in  areas  when  it  could 
not  conceivably  harm  the  adjudicatory  proc- 
ess. Moreover,  everything  that  was  said  was 
transcribed  and  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  ptirpose  of  such  a  transcript  is  to  make 
the  matter  public  and  permit  its  being  an- 
swered If  necessary.  Docket  23140  has  not 
yet  reached  the  hearing  stage  and  the  Do- 
mestic Passenger  Pare  Investigation  still  af- 
fords the  parties  formal  procedures  to  put 
their  views  on  any  subject  on  the  record. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  only  satisfactory  remedy 
if  one  is  needed,  that  is,  to  give  an  opposing 
viewpoint,  if  any,  equal  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent its  position. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts 
which  have  frequently  sustained  preliminary 
contacts  by  a  party  with  administrative  of- 
ficials charged  with  making  an  administra- 
tive determination  so  long  as  the  determina- 
tion was  to  be  made  after  hearing  on  a  fuil 
record.  Phillips  v.  Securities  <t  Exchange 
Commission.  153  P.2d  27  (C-A.  2,  1946),  cert, 
den.  328  U.S.  860;  In  re  American  and  For- 
eign Power  Co..  80  F.  Supp.  514  (D.C.  Maine, 
1948) ;  North  Central  Airlines,  Inc.  v.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  265  P.2d  581  (C.A.D.C  , 
1959),  cert.  den.  360  U.S.  903  (1959);  '  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  California  v.  United 
States.  356  P.3d  236  (C-A.  9,  1966),  cert.  den. 
385  U.S.  816  ( 1966) .  Afoss  v.  Cit'U  Aeronautics 
Board.  Is  not  to  the  contrary,  since  as  more 
fully  discussed  In  the  attached  answers  the 
absence  of  a  hearing,  rather  than  the  "ex 
parte"  meetings  per  se  led  to  the  invalidity 
of  the  Board's  order  and  the  unlawfulness  of 
the  resulting  tariffs. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  the  fore- 
going that  we  condone  truly  ex  parte  meet- 
ings. We  do  not.  Our  Rules  of  Conduct  in 
Board  Proceedings  (14  C.P.R.  300)  covers  the 
situation  In  some  detail  and  established  ap- 
propriate limitations  on  ex  parte  contacts. 
In  our  view,  we  have  avoided  truly  ex  parte 
meetings. 

Sincerely, 

Secob  D.  Browne. 

Chairman. 

Question  and  Answers 
Question:  "1.  The  transcript  of  each  meet- 
ing states   that   the   meeting   was   convened 
■pursuant  to  notice."  Where  and  when  was 
that  notice  given,  and  to  whom?" 

Answer:  No  public  notice  was  given  of 
these  meetings  or  of  the  meetings  listed  in 
the  table  supplied  in  answer  to  question  3, 
All  such  meetings  were  arranged  by  letter  or 
telephone  conversation  between  representa- 
tives of  a  company  or  group  seeking  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Board  and  represenUtives  of  the 
Board. 

Question:  "2.  Were  any  members  of  the 
public — i.e.  persona  who  are  neither  Board 
nor  carrier  employees  or  agents — present  at 


'  The  Court's  opinion  does  not  discuss  this 
matter  In  recognizable  detail.  However,  after 
argument  the  Court  called  for  further  briefs 
on  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  prelimi- 
nary meetings  by  one  of  the  parties  with  in- 
dividual Board  Members.  Thereafter,  in  its 
opinion  the  Court  stated.  "With  the  assist- 
ance of  suppleniental  nMmoranda  from  coun- 
sel for  the  parties,  the  Court  hths  explored 
several  questions  relating  to  the  procedure 
before  the  Board,  but  w  find  no  rsTmible 
error  In  these  re^>ects"  (265  FAl  at  584) . 
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either  meeting?  If  so,  who  were  such  per- 
sona?" 

Answer:  Apart  from  the  reporter,  no  mem- 
bers of  the  public  (as  defined)  were  present 
at  such  meetings.  Similarly,  the  jjereons  at- 
tending the  meetings  listed  in  the  table  sup- 
plied in  answer  to  question  3  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  public  I  as  defined ) . 

Question:  "3.  On  what  dates  from  Octo- 
ber 1.  1969.  to  the  present  time  were  other 
such  meetings  held?  With  respect  to  such 
meetings,  who  was  present:  what  was  dis- 
cussed: and  how  and  to  whom  was  notice 
given?" 

Answer:  There  is  attached  hereto  a  table 
setting  forth  a  list  of  the  companies  or  groups 
holding  meetings  with  the  Board  between 
October  1,  1969.  and  the  present,  the  dates 
of  such  meetings,  the  subject  matter  dis- 
cussed, whether  a  transcript  of  the  meeting 
was  recorded,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
be  limited  in  its  availability  to  the  public. 
As  indicated  above,  no  notice  of  such  meet- 
lugs  was  given  to  the  public  and  no  persons 
other  than  members  of  the  Board  and  its 
staff  and  representatives  of  the  presenting 
group  were  present. 

Question:  "4.  How  are  these  meetings  dif- 
ferent from  the  ex  parte  meetings  held  prior 
to  October  1,  1969,  and  found  to  be  illegal 
lu  Moss  v  CAB..  432  P.2d  891  (C.AD.C. 
1970)?  If  you  believe  these  recent  meetings 
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not  to  be  Illegal  under  the  decision  in  that 
cEi,se,  what  do  you  believe  the  case  stands 
for? 

Answer :  In  the  first  place  the  Moss  case  did 
not  hold  the  pre-October  1,  1969,  ex  parte 
meetings  to  be  Illegal.  Rather,  it  held  that  the 
Board  determined  or  fixed  rates  by  its  order 
of  September  12,  1969,  and  that  since  such 
order  was  issued  without  notice  and  hearing, 
as  required  by  Section  1002(d)  of  the  Act,  the 
order  was  invalid  and  the  tariffs  filed  by  the 
carriers  based  thereon  were  unlawful. 

Apart  from  this,  the  1969  meetings  In- 
volved all  of  the  trunkline  carriers  and  were 
concerned  specifically  and  almost  exclusively 
with  fare  structure,  a  major  subject  of  the 
Board's  order  later  declared  to  be  invalid.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  meetings  now  complained 
of  each  Involved  only  a  single  carrier,  and 
neither  was  concerned  with  the  outcome  of 
the  pending  fare  cases,  or  even  substantially 
with  matters  there  involved. 

Finally,  and  of  decisive  significance  is  the 
fact  that  both  the  Domestic  Passenger  Pare 
Investigation  and  Docket  23140  (Reasonable- 
ness of  Passenger  Fares  Prom  October  1,  1969, 
through  October  14.  1970),  unlike  the  pro- 
ceedings leading  to  the  Moss  case,  have  pro- 
vided for  full  evidentiary  hearings  after  due 
notice  to  develop  records  upon  which  the 
adjudicatory    determinations    will    be    made 
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and  tested  In  the  event  Judicial  review  is 
sought.  Thus,  the  public  and  all  parties  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rate- 
making  determinations  here,  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  Court's  decision  in  the  Mu.-i 
case. 

Question;  "S.  Has  the  Board  made  any  re- 
visions lu  its  practices  governing  ex  parte 
contacts  since  the  decision  was  Issued  in  the 
Mo-is  case?  If  so,  what  have  these  been? 

Answer:  As  earlier  stated  to  you  in  a  letter 
of  August  4,  1970,  the  Board  does  not  Intend 
to  engage  in  practices  which  the  Court  hHs 
found  lead  to  invalid  orders  and  unlawful 
tariffs.  We  have  faithfully  carried  out  our 
intention.  Reference  to  the  transcripts  of  the 
n:eetlngs  between  the  Board  and  individual 
carriers  or  other  groups  demonstrate  an  ex- 
pressed awareness  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Bjard  and  the  other  participant  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  impropriety  of  dealing  with  or  dis- 
cussing matters  which  are  the  subject  of  an 
adjudicatory  proceedings  before  the  Board. 
In  our  view  there  has  been  no  transgression 
Into  a  forbidden  area.  Further,  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  possible 
problem  we  have  stopped  receiving  during  t.he 
life  of  the  Domestic  Passenger  Pare  Investi- 
gation ATA's  presentation,  on  behalf  of  the 
Industry  as  a  whole,  of  Its  annual  review  and 
outlook  for  the  industry. 
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Oct. 
Sept 

5, 
13, 

1971 
1971 

Au, 

Auj. 
July 

3.1971 

2. 1'J71 

16.1971 

July   13. 
Do. 

1971 

June 

28 

197! 

Jure 
May 

17. 
28, 

1971 
1971 

Apr. 

30 

1371 

Apr. 

20. 

1971 

Apr 

1, 

1971 

Mar. 

24 

1971 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 

18 
12 
26, 

1971 
1971 
1971 

Feb. 

25. 
Do 

1971 

Feb. 

5 

1971 

Feb. 

2 

1971 

Jan. 

27 

1971 

Dec. 

17 
Do. 

1970 

Nov 

5, 
Do. 

1970.. 

Nov 

4. 

1970.- 

Oct  15,  1970.. 
Oct  1,  1970... 

Sept.  17 

1970 

Aut 

July 

4 

28 

1970 
1970 

July 

Jun< 
Jun< 
Juni 

21, 1970 
16. 1970 
9. 1970 
3, 1970 

June    1,1970 
May  26,1970 

May 
Apr 

4  1970 
29, 1970 

Proijte's  report  by  new  managemetl 
North  Atlantic  tares   . 


Yes  . 
V«s.. 


Frontier  Airlines  Inc 

Pin  American  World  Aii*ays,  Inc    and  Tians  World  Airlines 
Inc. 

French  Aerospace  Corp .  Presentation  *ith  respect  to  the  A30tB  aucralt       .....   ...^ :   .   :   ..  Yw  . 

Air  Midwest,  Inc - -         Report   "Progressive  Aid  tor  Rural  Transpnrtalion"  .  'i'es  . 

Air  West. .. - - presentation  re    the  carrier's  economic  condition,  and  steps  taken  and  lo  be    Yes 

taken  with  respect  to  major  problems 

TWA   Inc  . General  discussion  ol  TWA's  economic  problems  Yes. 

United  Air  Lues,  Inc ,.,,.,.,,., General  discussion  of  United's  financial  problems  and  stej-s  fa^en  to  ',(ilve    Yes  . 

them. 
Australian  Avial'On  Officials ..., .  Ge!-acquainled  meeting  before  'ormal  m'ernalional  negotiations  on  capacity     No 

in  Australia-United  Stales  scivice 

National  At  Gamer  Association Foreign  landing  and  uplift  rights  tor  U  S   sufplemenlal  earners  Yes 

Pan  American  World  Airways  Inc Progress  report  on  steps  taken  by  ttie  earner  to  meet  its  problems  and  (lamed     Yes 

further  steps. 
Travel  Weekly Presentation  of  the  results  of  the  Louis  Hams  survey  of  the  travei  .igency    Yes  . 

industry. 
Airlines'  customer  relations  officers.. Methods  by  which  Board's  newly  created  Office  of  Consumer  Relations  and     Yes 

the  carriers  can  more  effectively  assist  the  customer  with  a  valid  conipl?int 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. .    Air  targo  and  its  relationship  with  other  modes  ol  c.irco  transportation  and     Yes 

handling. 
World  Aitvuys Briehngby  World  with  respect  lo  its  recent  conversations  wilh  seve'al  ava'ion    Yes  . 

and  oiher  ofTicnls  in  the  principal  European  capitals. 

Alaska  and  Washington  congressional  delegations.    .   Financial  status  of  Alaska  Airlines     Ye».. 

George  Stcrer  and  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke Status  of  Northeast  Airlines Ve».. 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents Presentation  by  board  stal  to  the  eastern  regional  meeting  of  ASIA,  explain-    Ve$.. 

ing  board  activilies  ol  interest  lo  them  and  answering  their  questions. 
Transporlation  Association  of  Amei'ica Carrier  credit  m  the  air  transport  industry;  general  mteiest  ?nd  coiic»''i  of     Yes  . 

investors  with  respect  to  the  financiahility  of  the  airline  industry. 
Burlington's  views  as  to  relationship  of  air  caigo  service  and  Burlington's     No.V 

future  development. 
,....  Financial  status  ol  the  supplemc  Ul  an  carrier  iitdustry .  .....  Yes  . 


,'.ale  ol  llie  local  seivicc  inJusliy,  ils  difficulties,  ils    Yes 


Burlington  Industries  Inc 

National  Air  Gamer  Association. 


Yes 


Yes  . 
Yes. 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes. 


Association  of  Local  Transport  Anlmes Annual  presentation  on 

prospects,  its  needs. 
Nevada  Public  Utilities  Commission      General  discussion  of  the  amount  of  service  being  providd  to  poin's  in 

Nevada. 

Los  Angeles  Airways.  Inc ...General  discussion  of  earner's  background,  problems,  plans,  and  needs 

Branift  International  Airways,  Inc Presentation  re   progiams  undertaken  by  Brsnitf  to  ad|ust  its  operation  to 

the  economic  turndown  and  added  competition,  i.e.  programs  for  improved 

productivity,  capacity  contiol,  and  cost  reduction. 

International  An  Transport  Association Presentation  re:  agreements  reached  at  the  Honolulu  conference 

American  Airlines  and  Western  Air  Lines Announcement  that  American  and  Western  had  agreed  in  pnnicple  to  merge 

and  urging  prompt  consideration  oUhe  merger  after  filing  of  the  agreement 

with  the  Board. 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp Presentation  re:  air  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  and  number  of  aircraft 

needed  to  meet  the  forecast. 

Department  of  Defense        Discussion  ol  problems  relating  to  military  contract  rates Yes 

TWA  and  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc Discussion  of  progress  ol  lATA  Honolulu  conference,  including  advice  as  to    Yes 

what  non-U. S.  carriers  were  insisting  upon. 
North  Dakota  Aeronautics  Comminion Feasibility  of  creating  a  pilot  program  tor  an  intra-state  commuter  airlines    Yes.. 

system  and  its  funding 

Hawaiian  Airlines,  Inc,  Aloha  Airlines,  Inc Announcement  ol  agreement  to  merge  and  request  lor  prompt  processing...  Yes Yet, 

National  Air  Carnef  AssociatKMi    Presentation  by  NACA  ol  its  views  on  the  late  matters  be  negotiated  by  the  Yes Yes. 

lATA  carriers  at  the  Honolulu  conference. 

Pan  Amtrican  World  Airways,  Inc Performance  problems  under  US  -U.S.S.R,  Air  Transport  Agreement No< _. 

Altrta  Airtinet,  IrK Relationship  ol  hotel  purchase  by  Alaska  to  DOT  aircralt  loan  guarantee No' .._ 

Puerto  Ricin  Government  tiificiali  arid  Delegate  to  Congress  ...  Status  ol  air  transportation  to  and  withm  Puerto  Rico.. No« 

US  IATAC*rri«rs Views  and  proposals  carriers  have  under  consideration  for  presentation  at  the    Yes —  lei. 

Honolulu  Conference;  protection  of  the  interests  of  U.S.  supplemental 

carriers  in  lATA  deliberations. 

deHavilland  Aircraft  of  Canada,  Ltd Briefing  entitled    "The  STOL  airplane  activilies  at  deHivilland  Aircraft"         No.' „._ 

AsMCiatioa  of  Local  Tnmport  Alrlints. Position  on  subsidy  to  be  taken  in  testimony  to  be  given  by  ALT  A  belort  the    Yes Ttfc 

Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Piedmont  Airlines.  Ix Profit-sharing  under  Class  Rate  111  A  Yes TW. 

Hawaiian  Airlines,  Ix Economic  deterioration  of  intia-Hawaiian  air  transportation    Yes let. 


Transcript  available 
to  the  public? 


Yes. 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 


No.' 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes.« 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes;  with  certain 
deletions  per 
order  71   3  16 
(Mar.  2,  1971). 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes 

Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

Yei. 


December  13,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Date    Participants 


Subject 


Transcript 


Transcript  available 
to  the  public? 


Apr.  24,1970 

Apr    23,1970 

Apr.  20,1970 
Apr,  14,1970 
Do. 


The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc 
Executive  Airlines 


Apr 

8, 1970 

Apr 

7 

19/0 

Apr 

6 

19/0 

Apr. 

3, 

19/0 

Apr. 

2. 
Do 

19/U 

Mar. 

30, 
Do 

1970 

Aloha  Airlines.  Inc , 

Universal  Airlines.  Inc..  and  American  Flyers  Airlines,  Inc 
National  Air  Transportation  Conleiences,  Inc 


Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc  . 
Fairchrld  Aircralt  Marketing  Co., 

French  Senators 

Lockheec  Aircraft  Corp 

American  Airlines,  Inc 

Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc 

California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League. 


,  Inc. 


Mar.  26,  1970 
Mar.  24,  1970 

Mar.  19,  1970 
Mar.  11,  1970 
Mar.  ID,  1970 

Mar,    4,1970 

Feb.  26, 1970 

Feb.  25.1970 

Feb.   13,  1970 


Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association  of  America. 

Texas  International  Airlines,  Inc 

Boeing  Co 


Washington  and  Alaska  Slate  delegations 

Frontier  Airlines,  Inc .. 

National  Air  Carrier  Association  and  representatives  ol  the 

Departments  ot  State.  Transportation,  and  Treasury. 
Texas  International  Airlines,  Air  West,  Ozark  Airlines,  Allegheny 

Airlines. 
Governors  of  7  States  and  representatives  of  senators  from  those    No  specific  subject 

States  and  others. 
Seaboard  World  Airlines  Inc 


Problems  arising  since  FTL  introduction  ol  stretched  DC-8  aircralt  and 
inauguration  of  transpacific  service. 

Presentation  with  respect  to  Executive's  background,  current  operations,  and 
proections. 

Financial  condition  of  the  carrier.  .. 

Announcement  of  the  carriers'  agreement  to  merge 

Report  on  the  growth  and  development  ol  air  transportation  with  small  air- 
craft throughout  America. 

Profit  sharing  under  class  rate  IMA 

Briefing  on  the  FS-226  and  the  F-28  aircraft 

Briefing  visiting  parliamentarians  on  Board's  rule  in  IJ.S.  air  transporation     . 

Presentation  on  the  L50C  commercial  airtreighter 

Foreign  capacity  restrictions 

-   ..do . 

Ways  and  means  of  promoting  expansion  ol  aircraft  service,  and  the  importance 
or  such  service  to  the  tree  fruit,  grape  and  strawberry  industry. 

Air  freight  lorwardinp  industry  developments  and  tuture 

Financial  situation  of  Texas  International.  .  

Presentation  re:  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  forecasts:  progress  report  on  the 
747  program;  and  air  cargo  development. 

General  air  traffic  problems  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest       

Frontier's  financial  problems  and  intention  to  seek  a  merger  partner 

Reaction  of  European  nations  to  the  contract  bulk  inclusive  lour  fares 


Yes  . 

No'. 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No'. 


Yes.. 

No  1". 
No  » 
No  o 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 


Yes  . 
Yes  . 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 
No.«. 
Yes-. 


Profit-sharing  tax  issue  under  Class  Rate  IIIA Yes. 


No." 


Airlift  International.  Inc. 


Steps  taken  by  carrier  to  cut  operating  costs  and  increase  commercial  yeld. 

Urge  consideration  oi  rates  for  mail  and  military  transportation. 
Presentation  of  views  as  lo  current  status  ol  all-cargo  industry  in  general  and, 

in  particular,  economic  posture  ol  Airlift 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Ye*. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


Feb.     3,1970    Association  ol  Local  Transport  Airlines. 


Yes Yes,  with  deletions  as 

provided  by  Order 
70-3-58, 
1970. 
...  Yes. 


by  Order 
,  Mar.  12, 


Yes 


Jan. 

7. 1970 

Jan. 

6,  1970 

Dec. 

9.1969 

Dec 

8, 1%9 

Dec. 

1,1969 

Nov. 

18, 1969 

Nov. 

13,1969 

Nov. 

12,  1969 

Creative  Tour  Operators  Association 

Ai rspur  Corp    

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Air  California - . 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.;  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

Caribbean- Atlantic  Airlines,  Inc 

Institut  du  Transport  Aerien 

National  Air  Carrier  Association 


Nov.    6,1969 


International  Traffic  Committee  of  Commerce  and   Industry 
Association  of  New  York. 


Financial  health  of  the  local  service  industry  and  pictorial  presentation  re: 

Visit  U.S.A.  fares. 

Tour  operator  bonding  problems .  Yes Yes. 

Presentation  ol  new  Ideas  lor  the  air  taxi  or  commuter  industry Yes...  Yes. 

Briefing No  "J 

Growth  of  Ait  California No* 

Report  by  carriers  on  I  ATA  lareconlerencethenin  progress  in  Caracas Yes. Yes. 

Carrier's  problems .       Yes Yes. 

Study  re:  development  of  tourism  and  air  transport  in  the  South  Pacific ...  No."_ 

Status  of  the  supplementalaitcarrier  industry  and  its  relationship  to  the  entire    Yes Yes. 

air  transport  industry   Basic  problems  anil  proposed  solutions. 
Problems  ol  international  shippers Yes Yes. 


I  Withheld  from  public  disclosure  by  Order  71-7-30 (July  6,  1971)  pursuant  to  sec.  1104. 

■  Notes  recorded  by  Board  stenographer;  final  transcript  now  in  preparation,  following  review 
by  congressional  delegation. 

'  The  meeting  consisted  of  a  ducumentary-with  slides-  presentation  which  is  available  to  the 
public  from  Burlington  Industries. 

<  The  meeting  discussed  future  carrier  and  U.S.  bargaining  positions  in  international  negotia- 
tion; considered  inappropriate  for  transcript 

-  Data  furnished  during  meeting  reflected  in  Board  letter  to  Department  of  Transportation  dated 
June  23.  1970. 

'  Transcript  omitted  through  administrative  error. 

'  The  meeting  consisted  ol  a  documentary— with  slides  -presentation  which  is  available  to  the 
public  from  DeHavilland  Aircraft. 

■  A  reporter  was  scheduled  to  record  the  meeting  but  failed  to  appear  on  time. 


'  Through  inadvertence  arrangements  were  not  made  for  a  reporter. 

■^  Presentation  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  showing  of  a  movie,  which  is  available  to  the 
public  for  Fairchild  Aircraft. 

'>  Transcript  considered  inappropriate  for  this  courtesy  briefing. 

■-  The  meeting  consisted  of  a  documentary— with  slides— presentation  which  is  available  to  the 
public  from  Lockheed  Aircraft 

"  Transcript  omitted  through  administrative  error:  merger  talks  never  materialized. 

"  Meetings  consisted  ol  informal  reception  during  Governors'  conference;  transcript  considered 
inappropriate. 

>'  Transcript  considered  inappropriate. 

"  Transcript  omitted  through  administrative  error. 

'"  Meeting  considered  ol  presentation  ol  study  which  is  available  to  the  public  from  Institut  du 
Transport  Aenen. 


Congress  or  thi  United  States, 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvES. 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Secor  D.  Browne, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  and  accompanying  cover  letter  of 
October  21,  1971.  offering  some  answers  to 
the  questions  which  I  raised  about  the 
Board's  procedures  In  my  letter  to  you  of 
Augusts.  1971. 

As  you  note  In  your  letters,  we  do  disagree 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Moss  v.  CAB  and  the 
propriety  of  the  Board's  continued  ex  parte 
contacts  with  the  carriers.  In  order  for  me 
to  assess  the  conseouences  of  our  disagree- 
ment and  the  remedial  alternatives,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  some  additional  Infor- 
mation. I  would  appreciate  It,  therefore.  If 
you  would  supply  me  with  the  following, 
before  the  end  of  the  year: 

1.  In  resFKjnse  to  question  number  3  in  my 
letter  of  August  5,  you  supplied  a  list  of 
ex  parte  meetings  that  various  groups  have 
held  with  the  Board  between  October  1,  1969, 
and  October  5,  1971.  The  list  appears  incom- 
plete in  several  respects. 

(a)  Please  supply  similar  Information — 
ie.,  names  and  titles  of  persons  present;  na- 
ture of  the  discussion,  method  by  which 
notice  was  given,  and  to  whom;  and  avail- 
ability of  transcript — with  respect  to  meet- 
ings held  between  individual  Board  mem- 
bers, or  more  than  one  Bocu-d  member  but 
less  than  the  entire  Board,  and  private  com- 
panies, groups,  or  individuals. 


(b)  Please  supply  the  same  information  for 
meetings  between  the  Board's  staff  and  pri- 
vate companies,  groups,  or  Individuals. 

(c)  Please  supply  the  same  Information 
with  respect  to  meetings  or  communications 
between  the  Board,  Board  members,  or  staff 
members,  and  any  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  (As  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware,  since  you  are  an  inde- 
I>endent  reg^atory  agency,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  "executive  privilege"  attaching  to 
such  communication. ) 

2.  The  newest  federal  regulatory  agency,  the 
Postal  Rate  Ckimmlsslon,  has  recently  gone 
Into  op>eratlon  with  a  complete  and  stringent 
set  of  rules  barring  ex  parte  communications. 
These  rules  were  drafted  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  adopted  by  the  agency 
at  its  Inception.  As  I  read  them,  they  would 
prohibit  the  type  of  activity  which  you  ap- 
parently do  not  regard  as  barred  by  the 
Board's  prcx:edural  regulations  or  the  Moss 
case.  I  would  appreciate  your  comments  as 
to  why  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should 
have  rules  governing  ex  parte  contacts  any 
less  stringent  than  those  of  the  Postal  Rate 
CX>mmlsslon. 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  Board's  duty,  as  you 
see  it,  of  fostering  ongoing  ex  parte  contacts 
with  "adversaries  In  an  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing" on  various  matters  is  inconsistent  with 
its  present  adjudicatory  functions?  If  so,  I 
would  be  most  interested  in  receiving  your 
suggestions  for  legislative  revision  of  the 
Board's  mandate. 

4.  I  have  been  told  that  If  any  member  of 
the    public    requests    a    transcript    of    the 


Board's  ex  parte  meetings,  he  Is  quoted  an 
extremely  high  price.  Is  this  the  case? 

I  have  asked  my  attorneys  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  each  domestic  carrier  subject 
to  the  Board's  jurisdiction. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  MEANINGS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in 
my  district  when  the  Honorable  Andrew 
P.  Miller,  Attorney  General  of  Virginia, 
addressed  the  Hugh  T.  Williams  Post 
No.  8977,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  on 
the  occasion  of  that  group's  ninth  an- 
nual citizenship  award  banquet. 

Not  unnaturally,  Attorney  General 
Miller  chose  as  his  subject  "Citizenship." 
and  the  responsibilities  the  concept  en- 
tails. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  speech,  Attorney 
General  Miller  made  a  statement  which 
should  be  committed  to  memory  by  those 
who  don'ngrade  our  way  of  life,  and  can 
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find  no  good  thing  to  say  about  our 
country: 

Cltlzenablp  Is  a  trust  as  well  as  a  glXt. 
If  we  as  Amerloans  tend  to  forget  that  citi- 
zenship Is  a  two-way  street,  then  we  must 
correct  that  error  In  ourselves  and  see  to  It 
that  our  children  understand  both  meanings 
of  the  word.  Toung  Americans  should  learn 
quite  early  in  their  lives  the  value  of  the 
precious  gift  of  citizenship  which  their  coun- 
try bestows  upon  them  simply  because  they 
were  born  here. 

In  the  belief  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  entire  speech  uplifting  and  in- 
structive, I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

The   MEAinNGs   of   Citiziinship 
( By  the  Honorable  Andrew  P.  Miller ) 

It  Is  good  to  be  back  in  the  other  Capitol 
of  the  Confederacy  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  such  a  distinguished  gath- 
ering as  this.  I  doubt  whether  many  VFW 
poets  In  the  nation  could  assemble  a  more 
illustrious  group  of  citizens  than  is  here 
tonight. 

Without  exception,  each  of  your  invited 
guests  Is  noted,  in  one  way  or  another,  for 
citizenship  through  his  or  her  contributions 
to  his  own  locality,  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
or  to  the  nation. 

As  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  members  of  this  post  represent 
those  who  have  offered  their  lives  in  the  de- 
fense of  Freedom,  fulfilling  the  most  de- 
manding requirement  of  citizenship. 

So.  a  discussion  of  citizenship  is  most  ap- 
propriate, not  only  because  it  Is  the  subject 
of  the  award  you  will  present  later  this 
evening,  but  because  it  Is  so  well  represented 
by  the  members  of  the  Hugh  T.  Williams 
Post  and  your  guests. 

There  are  two  meanings  to  the  word  Citi- 
zenship, and  I  have  a  conviction  that  many 
Americans  today  tend  to  forget  one  of  them. 
We  are  taught  irom  childhood  that  citizen- 
ship is  a  priceless  gift  to  all  native  Americans 
by  virtue  of  their  birth,  and  a  privilege  ex- 
tended to  all  those  of  foreign  birth  who 
prove  that  they  are  worthy  of  it  when  they 
decide  to  live  in  our  country. 

This  Is  the  citizenship  that  makes  us.  as 
Individuals.  Americans.  It  is  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  our  Identity.  It  is  the  privilege  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  our  country  to  enjoy  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  do 
not  have  to  fight  to  get  it.  or  endure  suf- 
fering to  qualify  for  it,  but  too  often  we 
forget  how  much  blood  was  shed,  how  many 
privations  were  endured  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago  and  since  to  win  these  rights  for 
us. 

That  Is  the  first  meaning  of  citizenship; 
the  one  we  too  often  take  for  granted.  But 
there  Is  a  secondary  meaning  to  the  word. 
It  is  much  broader  than  the  first,  more  de- 
manding In  its  proper  interpretation,  and. 
more  often  than  not  today,  ignored. 

It  is  the  meaning  that  holds  that  citizen- 
ship Implies  a  responsibility  accepted  in  ex- 
change for  the  privilege  of  being  a  citizen. 
It  Is  the  wlllingnesa  to  participate  In  the 
Democratic  process  to  maintain  it,  to  defend 
It  and  to  make  It  work  better.  It  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  citizen  contribute,  how- 
ever he  can,  to  the  nation  that  honored  him 
with  the  title  of  "Citizen". 

It  Is.  as  Webster's  latest  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary defijiee  it,  the  quality  of  an  Indi- 
vidual's response  to  membership  in  the  com- 
munity. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  citizenship  that  has 
brought  aU  of  us  here  tonight.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  citizenship  you  will  recognize  to- 
night as  you  present,  for  the  9th  time,  your 
annual  citizenship  award.  This  is  the  kind 
of  citizenship  that  must  be  redefined  in 
America  today  because  too  many  Americans 
bave  forgotten  what  It  means. 
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There  Is  a  phrase  attributed  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  puts  it  even  more 
clearly — and  with  considerable  bluntness.  It 
was  in  I90a  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  said  this: 

"The  first  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  in  this 
Republic  of  oui«  Is  that  be  shall  be  able  and 
wUIlng  to  pull  his  weight." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Roosevelt's  Interpre- 
tation of  what  citizenship  means  Is  as  true 
today  as  It  was  In  1902.  We  are  sUll  obligated 
by  the  gift  of  citizenship  to  give  In  return. 
We  should  still  be  haunted  by  the  challenge 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  hurled  at  the  na- 
tion In  his  Inaugural  address  nearly  11  years 
ago: 

"My  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country." 

Americans  must  ask  themselves  today 
whether  they  are  pulling  their  weight,  what 
they  can  do  for  their  country.  Thankfully, 
many  are — Jvist  as  all  of  you  who  have  been 
invited  to  this  banquet  tonight  have  done 
la  Justifying  your  status  as  American  citi- 
zens. But  the  fact  remains  that  many  Ameri- 
cans today  are  falling  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  citizenship,  falling  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities which  the  circumstance  of  birth  in 
this  country  has  imposed  upon  them. 

And  the  most  regrettable  aspect  of  it  is 
that  you  don't  have  to  be  a  Hercules  to 
shoulder  those  responslbUltles.  The  very 
structure  of  American  Democracy  makes  par- 
ticipation In  it  by  the  citizen  far  from  diffi- 
cult. 

What  better  example  than  the  use  of  the 
ballot?  We  ^ave  Just  offered  to  a  whole  new 
level  of  Americans — those  between  18  and 
21 — the  privilege  of  voting  in  every  kind  of 
election.  And  yet.  until  after  the  deadline 
established  by  statf  law  had  passed,  only  a 
small  handful  of  these  newly-franchised 
voters  bothered  to  register.  Following  the  In- 
stitution of  the  suit,  which  was  suljsequently 
rejected  upon  hearing,  less  than  four  thou- 
sand such  persons  decided  to  register.  And 
of  their  number.  It  quickly  became  apparent 
that  more  than  half  of  them  had  been  actu- 
ally eligible  to  register  from  the  beginning 
but  had  simply  not  taken  the  trouble. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Here  was  a 
means  for  a  group  of  Americans  to  pull  their 
weight,  but  it  was,  for  the  most  part.  Ignored. 
I  am  not  singling  these  18  to  21  year  old 
Americans  out  for  criticism  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  them.  Par  from  it.  They  were,  after 
all.  in  an  unusual  situation  as  students  at 
colleges  and  universities,  and  they  wUl  be 
heard  from  at  the  polls  in  future  elections. 

Their  failure  to  take  advantage  of  a  his- 
toric change  in  the  election  laws  is  a  minor 
Infraction  of  the  rules  of  citizenship  when 
compared  to  the  failure  of  millions  of  their 
elders — who  have  had  the  franchise  for 
years — to  go  to  the  polls  In  election  after 
election.  For  these  Americans  there  Is  no  ex- 
cuse. They  have  failed  utterly  to  discharge 
their  responsibility  as  citizens. 

It  is  not  only  In  disregard  for  the  voting 
process  that  so  many  Americans  now  show 
that  they  have  lost  contact  with  the  duties 
imposed  upon  citizens.  There  are  other  trans- 
gressions which  are  equally  disturbing. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  respect 
for  the  Law.  American  Democracy  Is  founded 
upon  the  Law  and  nurtured  by  the  respect  Its 
citizens  hold  for  it.  Tet,  we  are  confronted  in 
our  nation  today  with  widespread  contempt 
for  the  Law  and  thoee  who  entonx  It,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  adoxlnlster  Justice  In  our 
courts.  It  is  visible  in  the  rising  crime  rate, 
the  spread  of  drug  abuse  and  the  emergence 
of  civil  disorder  as  a  means  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  Uls  of  society. 

It  appears  as  a  national  disenchantment 
with  the  efforts  of  police  oflSoers  to  maintain 
order,  with  the  decisions  of  state  and  fedoal 
courts,  and  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  seen  In  the  widespread 
belief  that  an  overworked  Judicial  system  Is 
incapable   of  keeping  the  scales  of  Justice 
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balanced.  It  Is  a  feeling  that  Justice  Iteelf 
has  lost  direction  and  often  favors  the  crim- 
inal over  the  victim. 

It  Is  a  feeling  held  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans that  our  cherished  freedoms  are  be- 
ing subverted  by  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
toward  a  minority  of  radicals  who  are  carving 
out  a  new  freedom  :rom  the  Bill  of  Rights: 
Freedom  of  Excess. 

Where  does  the  citizen's  duty  lie  In  this 
period  of  real  crisis?  What  can  the  citizen  do 
beside  complain?  Is  it  enough  to  cry  that 
Someone  must  do  Something?  It  is  not.  The 
objective  of  the  responsible  citizen  must  seek 
is  the  correction  of  the  situation  before  it 
becames  Intolerable.  Here  is  a  fertile  area  for 
citizenship. 

If  there  are  not  enough  police,  then  It  is 
up  to  the  citizen  to  insist  upon  more  police, 
better  trained  police  and  better  paid  police. 

If  drug  abuse  continues  to  spread.  If  the 
dope  pushers  continvie  to  walk  unchecked 
from  city  to  city,  from  campus  to  campus  and 
from  one  public  school  to  another,  then  It 
Is  the  citizen's  re.-ponslbllity  to  insist  that 
there  be  more  stringent  laws  and  more  effec- 
tive enforcement  to  control  drug  abuse.  It  Is 
the  task  of  the  citizen,  as  parent,  to  insist 
that  every  child  be  taught  In  the  public 
schools  that  narcotics  are  dangerous  and  that 
those  who  use  and  sell  them  are  law  breakers. 

If  cull  disorder  continues  to  be  a  threat 
to  public  safety,  then  .t  is  th,"  citizen  who 
must  take  the  lead  in  demanding  that  those 
whose  demonstrative  technlquss  are  aimed 
at  SOC1.-.I  reform  recognize  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  ese  rights  that  do  not 
imply  the  right  to  disrupt,  loot  and  burn. 

And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen 
to  exert  his  Influence  in  bringing  together 
those  whose  disagreements  threaten  violence 
so  that  negotiation,  not  confrontation.  Is 
restored  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  In 
a  Democracy. 

If  the  decisions  of  federal  courjs  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  concern  the 
responsible  citizen,  he  must  realize  that  he 
cannot  abandon  the  duties  of  citizenship  by 
supporting  defiance  of  unpopular  decisions. 
But  he  can  and  must  recognize  that  the 
Democratic  process  provides  the  means,  how- 
ever slow,  to  effect  constitutional  change 
that  will  be.ir  on  the  Law  itself. 

These  are  areas  of  citizen  action  con- 
templated by  the  genius  of  the  men  who 
created  this  nation.  For  a  Democracy  is  a 
government  of  citizens,  responsive  if  the  na- 
tion is  to  endure. 

By  far  the  most  meaningful  contribution 
the  American  citizen  can  mak"  to  his  gov- 
ernment is  to  serve  It  directly,  whether  it 
be  in  his  own  community,  or  In  the  state's 
own  offices  or  in  federal  service.  What  so  few 
Americans  seem  to  realize  today  Is  that  op- 
portunities to  assist  in  the  governmental 
process  are  vast  and  diverse.  Never  before 
has  government  needed  the  dedication,  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  responsible  citizens  on 
such  a  broad  scale. 

Government  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  career  politician.  Many  of 
you  in  this  room  have  found  that  serving 
one's  local  or  state  government  as  an  ap- 
pointed or  elected  official  has  brought  great 
Inward  satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  service 
rendered  that  can  be  matched  in  no  other 
endeavor.  But  the  average  citizen  In  the  past 
has  confined  his  political  activity  to  making 
a  choice  periodically  in  the  privacy  of  the 
voting  booth  on  Election  Day. 

A  change  has  been  taking  place,  however, 
in  the  way  government  regards  its  role  to- 
day. At  every  level,  citizen  participation  is 
being  sought  actively.  For  government  has 
learned  that  a  huge  pool  of  talent  Is  avail- 
able to  scdve  Its  problems;  a  pool  of  skilled, 
knowledgeable  Americans,  ready  to  supple- 
ment profeeaional  public  servants  by  ac- 
cepting appointment  to  a  myriad  of  boards, 
commissions  and  advisory  ccnincfls. 

Virginia  has  turned  to  Its  lay  eltlBens  In 
greater  frequency  in  the  past  few  yean,  seek- 
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Ing  their  help  and  receiving  It  In  full  meas- 
ure. Now,  much  that  Is  new  and  better  In 
Virginia  has  been  Influenced  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  participation  of  these  average  citizens 
In  the  governmental  process.  The  number  of 
commissions,  boards,  councils  and  other 
groups  to  which  citizens  have  been  appointed 
In  Virginia  In  the  psist  two  years  exceeds  two 
hundred.  You  may  be  startled  to  learn  that 
the  number  of  Virginians  who  serve  on  ad- 
visory groups  at  the  state  level  exceeds  32 
hundred. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  citizenship  on 
which  I  would  like  to  touch  this  evening. 
It  is  the  American  idea  of  citizenship  trans- 
lated into  support  of  the  United  States  and 
its  policies:  "My  Country,  Right  or  Wrong." 

Many  Americans  find  such  an  attitude  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  today.  Some  say  flatly 
that  their  country  Is  wrong — wrong  In  Its 
policies  abroad  or  wrong  In  Its  policies  at 
home.  The  tragedy  Is  that  far  too  many  of 
these  who  find  fault  with  America  offer  little 
in  the  way  of  solutions.  They  sulk  In  the 
shadows  and  talk  vaguely  of  a  system  that 
needs  to  be  overhauled  or  even  destroyed.  But 
they  offer  nothing  In  Its  place  except  the 
spectre  of  anarchy. 

Theirs  are  the  loudest,  most  Irresponsible 
voices  of  protest.  They  are  adept  at  gaining 
attention;  they  have  sown,  with  regrettable 
success,  the  seeds  of  national  discontent. 
Their  most  unfortunate  accomplishment  has 
been  to  encourage  the  development  of  an 
equally  Irresponsible  counterforce  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  hysterically  emotional  and 
so  militant  as  to  permit  no  reasonable  voice 
to  be  heard.  They  have  forgotten  that  Democ- 
racy permits  a  free  exchange  of  Ideas. 

Between  these  two  misdirected  groups  of 
Americans  stand  the  great  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens, devoted  to  their  coimtry,  aware  of  its 
problems,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Democ- 
racy ts  Imperfect  and  that  the  key  to  Its 
perfection  lies  In  its  Inherent  ability  to  cor- 
rect Its  deficiencies  by  rational  debate  and  ac- 
tion. These  are  the  Americans  who  under- 
stand, perhaps  without  even  knowing  it,  what 
citizeDAhlp  means. 

These  are  the  Americans  whose  love  of 
country  surpasses  their  concerns  for  Its 
errors,  when  they  believe  it  to  be  In  error. 
These  are  the  Americans  who  have  faith  in 
the  continued  greatness  of  their  country, 
even  when  they  are  concerned  over  Its  In- 
volvement In  an  unjxjpular  war.  These  are 
Americans  who  may  not  understand  why 
their  government  seemed  ready  to  accept 
Communist  China  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  who  wUl  not  seek  to  overthrow 
that  g^)vemment  In  protest  over  Its  decision. 

And  this  Is  the  aspect  of  American  citizen- 
ship that  the  communist  world  has  not 
grasped.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  Amer- 
icans are  vehemently  opposed  not  only  to  the 
admission  of  Conununlst  China  to  the  U.N., 
but  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  from 
Is  United  Nations  seat.  To  millions  of  Amer- 
icans the  action  was  Immoral,  and  they  hope 
for  retaliatory  action  by  the  United  States — 
at  the  very  least  a  sharp  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  to  the  UN  from 
Washington. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  Red  Chinese 
anticipate  a  violent  and  disruptive  debate  in 
this  country  over  their  admission  to  the 
UrUted  Nations  and  Nationalist  China's  re- 
grettable departure.  But  they  will  look  In 
vain  for  such  an  upheaval.  Instead,  they  will 
see  the  process  of  Democracy  at  work  again, 
generating  a  debate  from  the  Town  Hall  to 
the  State  House  to  the  Capitol  In  Washing- 
ton. 

If  It  Is  the  mood  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans that  the  United  States  wUl  sharply  re- 
duce its  contribution  to  the  United  Nations, 
then  that  wUl  be  the  result.  But  there  will 
be  no  national  upheaval,  no  disruption  of 
the  orderly  process  of  government.  America's 
citizens  wUl  be  heard,  their  representatives 
wlU  act,  and  the  United  SUtea  will  remain 
united. 


Citizenship  Is  a  trust  as  well  as  a  gift.  If 
we  as  Americans  tend  to  forget  that  citizen- 
ship Is  a  two  way  street,  then  we  must  cor- 
rect that  error  in  ourselves  and  see  to  it 
that  our  children  understand  both  meanings 
of  the  word.  Young  Americans  should  learn 
quite  early  in  their  lives  the  value  of  the 
precloiis  gift  of  citizenship  which  their  coun- 
try bestows  upon  them  simply  because  they 
were  born  here.  But  once  that  is  clear  to 
them,  it  behooves  us  to  help  them  under- 
stand that  there  will  come  a  time  when  their 
country  must  l>e  repaid  for  its  generosity. 

That  is  when  they  must  learn  the  other 
meaning  of  the  word  citizenship.  And  they 
must  learn,  for  if  America's  future  Is  to  be 
secured.  It  will  be  at  the  hands  of  those  whom 
we  know  today  only  as  children.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  them  to  understand  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  they  owe  to  America,  for 
that  Is  the  dominant  meaning  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  late  Louis  Armstrong  was  being  Inter- 
viewed on  television  by  Edwflrd  R.  Murrow 
some  years  ago.  The  commentator  asked 
Satchmo  what  Jazz  Is.  Armstrong  looked  at 
Murrow  and  then  replied :  "If  you  have  to  ask 
what  Jazz  Is,  you'll  never  know."  Let  us  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  no  Virginian 
will  ever  be  uncertain  as  to  what  citizenship 
means. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  need  for  re- 
ordering the  Nation's  priorities.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  a  brief  but  telling  editorial 
in  this  morning's  Newsday  which  in- 
cisively ijoints  out  the  confused  values 
which  the  administration  places  on  its 
spending  policies.  I  am  inserting  this  edi- 
torisd  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Misquotation 

In  vetoing  the  Innovative  child  develop- 
ment program  lest  week,  President  Nixon 
described  it  as  "overshadowed  by  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility, administrative  unworkablllty 
and  family-weakening  Implications."  We  dis- 
agree vigorously  but  believe  the  President  can 
still  find  an  appropriate  subject  for  his  quo- 
tation: The  Vietnam  war. 


EXCERPT  FROM  THE  1971  YEAR- 
BOOK OP  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1971 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "A 
Good  Life  for  More  People,"  has  just 
been  released  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary's  letter  of 
introduction,  which  I  received  with  my 
copy  of  the  book,  stated  that  it  "cites 
programs  that  will  take  some  of  the 
pressure  off  the  metropolitan  centers 
over  the  next  30  years."  Thus,  it  is  a  book 
of  great  interest  to  all  of  America. 

On  page  200  of  the  new  yearbook  is  an 


essay  discussing  "Local  Community  De- 
velopment." The  essay  discusses  two 
highly  successful  commimity  develop- 
ment programs  which  it  suggests  as 
models  for  the  rest  of  rural  America.  The 
first  of  these  discussions  centers  on  the 
Four  Winds  Industrial  Foundation,  Inc., 
Quanah,  Tex.  This  foundation,  located 
and  operated  solely  within  the  13th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  is  the  focal  point  of  as 
much  hard,  dedicated,  and  community 
inspired  work  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

It  is  a  continuing  source  of  pride  for 
me  personally  to  be  able  to  point  to  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  this  founda- 
tion and  their  unyielding  determination 
to  make  something  of  an  area  which 
modem  America  seems  to  have  forsaken. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  excerpt  from 
the  new  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  will  be  able  to  re- 
view this  essay  with  communities  in 
their  own  districts  in  mind.  No  finer 
example  can  be  found. 

The  excerpt  follows : 

Local  Level  Commttnitt  Development 
(By  Donald  E.  Runyon  and  Donald  L.  Nelson) 

Meaningful  community  development  must 
begin  on  the  local  level,  with  local  people  at 
the  helm.  Who  better  than  they  know  their 
own  community.  Its  needs,  problems,  re- 
sources, and  potential? 

Once  a  comprehensive  plan  Is  formulated, 
the  local  leaders  should  look  for  all  the  fi- 
nancial and  technical  help  they  can  get  from 
whatever  sources.  This  Includes  State  and 
Federal  assistance. 

Community  development  programs  In 
Alabama  and  Texas  are  excellent  examples 
of  what  local  people  can  do  with  a  little  help. 
Perhaps  you'll  find  some  Ideas  from  these 
examples  on  how  to  get  a  project  "on  the 
road"  In  your  community. 

The  Four  Winds  Industrial  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Quanah,  Tex.,  tackled  an  enormous 
task  and  then  reached  out  in  all  directions 
for  help  big  enough  to  match  Its  Ideas.  Rep- 
resenting a  new  concept  in  economic  devel- 
opment, the  foundation  welded  four  counties 
into  a  team — counties  which  formerly  had 
competed  on  every  front. 

Prospects  seemed  dim  at  the  outset.  The 
farm-oriented  economy  which  supjxjrted  their 
core  communities  had  been  depressed  by 
mechanization,  a  drop  in  farm  employment, 
the  sale  or  loss  of  family-run  farms.  As  trade 
decreased,  more  businesses  closed  their  doors 
permanently — resulting  In  a  weakening  over- 
all economy. 

Economic  stagnation  was  becoming  a  wide- 
spread problem  in  Childress.  Foard.  Harde- 
man, and  Cottle  Counties.  Many  rural  north 
Texas  communities  faced  a  dim  future.  Nine- 
ty percent  of  area  high  school  graduates 
moved  away  to  find  Jobs  elsewhere. 

This  depressed  economy  had  to  be  revital- 
ized if  the  steady  outmigratlon  of  people  to 
the  cites  was  to  be  stopped  and,  if  possible, 
reversed. 

These  goals  could  be  accomplished  only 
If  the  four  counties  Joined  in  a  unified  re- 
gional development  program.  This  ♦'ffort 
would  demand  the  support  of  all  local  gov- 
ernments, businesses,  and  people. 

The  base  of  the  area  economy  had  to  be 
broadened  by  attracting  new  Industries  and 
payrolls,  strengthening  and  expanding  re- 
maining small  businesses,  and  arranging  for 
location  of  government  facilities  In  the  area. 
Potentials  for  totirlsm  and  commercial  rec- 
reational facilities  had  to  be  exploited.  New 
methods  for  attracting  InccHne-making 
projects  had  to  be  created. 

The  Pour  Winds  Industrial  Foundation 
was  organized  to : 
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Help  d«T«lop  and  finance  area  buslnesaea 
andlndurtrtca; 

Speed  up  coopermtlon  between  public 
and  private  agencies; 

InvolTe  tbe  wholebearted  commitment 
of  area  people  at  all  leveU. 

Plans  of  the  foundation  Included  expan- 
sion of  existing  Industry  and  obtaining  new 
Industry.  Among  the  goals  were  reviewing 
l£uid  use,  seeking  an  Industrial  water  supply, 
surveying  area  recreational  poeslbllltles,  and 
eetabliahing  financing  sources — public  and 
private.  Otber  objectives  Included  develop- 
ing a  regional  information  and  marketing 
service  system,  expanding  water  and  sewer 
systems,  improving  and  broadening  vocation- 
al training,  providing  facilities  for  higher 
education,  and  improving  transportation 
facilities.  Developing  a  program  for  repair 
and  construction  of  housing  was  another 
target. 

R.  A.  Tarbrough  was  elected  executive  di- 
rector of  the  foundation.  He  is  manager  of 
the  Oate  City  Electric  Cooperative,  a  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  borrower.  In 
Childress. 

He  is  also  field  coordinator  for  the  NorTex 
Regional  Planning  Commission:  a  member 
of  the  Reclamation,  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Board;  and  serves  on  the  Oover- 
nor's  Economy  Task  Force:  "Coals  for  Texas." 

The  Oate  City  co-op  encourages  board  and 
staff  members  to  take  active  roles  In  local 
development  programs.  For  example,  O.  T. 
Holmes,  president  of  the  co-op  board  of  di- 
rectors, works  with  soil  conservationists  and 
is  active  In  building  rural  water  systems. 

The  Foundation  was  chartered  in  1967  as 
a  nonprofit  organization.  It  depends  solely 
on  donations  from  citizens  and  businesses 
within  the  four-county  area  for  its  support. 

Programs  of  the  Four  Winds  Industrial 
Foundation  are  directed  and  managed  by  a 
16- member  board  of  directors.  Four  directors 
are  elected  from  each  of  the  four  counties. 

The  group  conducted  educational  meet- 
ings In  each  of  the  area  communities.  Once 
they  obtained  temporary  financing  and  in- 
formed the  public  of  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses, the  Foundation  reached  out  for  the 
support  of  private  industry  and  private 
groups.  The  West  Texas  Utilities  Company. 
Lone  Star  Gas.  Frisco  Railroad,  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone,  the  Burlington  Railroad,  lo- 
cal banks,  and  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  joined  actively  in  the  program. 

The  Foundation  now  reached  out  to  State 
and  national  legislators  for  support.  Further 
widening  their  aim,  they  obtained  assistance 
from  REA  and  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

They  made  use  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Job  Corps  training  programs. 
They  received  the  cooperation  of  the  Texas 
Highway  Department,  the  Greenbelt  Water 
Authority,  the  Red  River  Authority,  the 
Texas  Water  Quality  Control  Board,  the 
Texas  Employment  Conunission,  and  the 
Texas  Pollution  Control  Board. 

Washington-level  coordination  of  the  pro- 
gram is  handled  by  the  Community  Develop- 
ment staff  of  REA.  Technical  assistance  la 
provided  on  the  spot  by  Extenilon  Service 
and  other  USDA  field  personnel  in  the  project 
areas. 

The  Foundation  compiled  and  printed  In- 
dustrial data  and  statUtlca  concerning  the 
four-county  region.  Thes*  booklets  are  pre- 
sented to  industries  and  buslneeaes  in- 
terested in  locating  in  Sottb  Texas. 

Industrtal  parks  on  selected  sites  are  in 
the  works.  The  Foundation  is  working  with 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  on  an 
adequate  water  supply  for  the  region. 

The  foundation  has  attracted  industries 
difficult  to  locate  because  of  odora  such  as 
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tanneries  to  take  advantage  of  hides  and  by- 
products from  feedlots  and  packing  houses.  A 
project  involving  Federal  funds  and  research 
is  underway  to  eradicate  the  mesqulte  which 
Infests  the  area. 

The  foundation  has  a  forward-moving  pro- 
gram with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
on  promotion  of  housing  projects  for  low- 
Income  families,  for  conununlty  buildings, 
and  sewage  plants. 

Results  of  the  combined  efforts  steadily 
and  continually  accrued  as  the  Foundation 
entered  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

A  large  mobile  home  manufacturer  opened 
a  factory  near  Childress,  employing  more 
than  100  semi-skilled  local  workers.  A  water 
conservation  program,  the  Thirsty  Water 
System,  is  in  operation.  Other  projects,  the 
Readl-Rain  Water  System  and  the  North 
Wichita  River  Water  Association,  have 
Farmers  Home  Administration  approval  and 
aid.  Labor  and  health  surveys  have  been 
conducted  thmugh  the  four  counties. 

The  foundafton  is  proceeding  with  its  work 
with  cooperatlcn  of  the  Texas  Industrial 
Commission  in  contacting.  Informing,  and 
attracting  industry. 


December  IS,  1971 


CAROLINIAN  CONTRIBUTES  PRESI- 
DENT'S TREE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 
I.T  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  the  tire  recently 
transported  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  the  Blue  Room  in 
the  White  House. 

We  in  east  Tennessee  are  proud  that 
this  tree  came  from  a  growth  bed  atop 
Roan  Mountain  in  the  First  District  of 
Tennessee.  Tlie  18-inch  seedling  was 
taken  from  Roan  Mountain  in  1950  to 
Crossnore,  N.C.,  where  it  remained  until 
earlier  this  month  when  it  was  brought 
to  Washington  for  the  First  Family. 

I  make  the  following  article  from  the 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  available 
for  readers  of  the  Record  : 

CAaoLIKUN   CONTKtVOTCS  PSESmENT'S  TEEX 

For  21  years  this  majestic  Fraser  fir  grew 
in  the  front  yard  of  B.R.  Farmer's  residence 
near  Crossnore,  N.C. 

Yesterday  it  was  felled — the  one  tree  of  mil- 
lions grown  in  this  nation  will  grace  the  Blue 
Room  of  the  White  House  during  this  Yule- 
tide. 

Thursday  birds  nested  in  its  fragrant 
branches. 

Soon.  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will  nest 
glittering  ornaments  and  lights  in  its  boiighs 
as  they,  along  with  millions  of  their  country- 
men, herald  the  most  Joyous  season. 

Iva  Johnson,  Fanner's  father-in-law, 
brought  the  tree  to  its  growth  bed  from  Roan 
Mountain  in  1950  as  an  18-lnch  seedling. 
Johnson  died  in  1964. 

But  for  31  years  the  tree  endured  and  grew, 
oblivious  of  fate's  workings  and  its  subsequ- 
ent ai>ecial  recognition. 

A  neighbor  of  Farmer's  is  responsible  for 
its  selection. 

Last  year  Kermit  Johnson  was  acclaimed 
national  grand  champion  Christmas  Tree 
grower"  for  the  nation  diurlng  the  Christmas 
Tree  Qrowera'  Aasociatlon  convention. 

Hl«  UUe  carries  the  right  to  select  the  1971 
Executive  Itanalon  tree. 


And  Fanner's  Fraser  fir  was  his  choice  after 
examination  of  specifications  provided  by  the 
White  House. 

Nature  readily  complied  with  the  task  at 
hand  yesterday  morning  as  crystaUine  snow 
quickly  sugar-iced  the  fir  and  Its  neighbors. 

As  the  chain  saw  whirred  to  life  for  its 
unique  cutting  chore  around  10  a.m.,  over 
five  Inches  of  snow  had  accumulated,  adding 
a  touch  of  winter's  dignity  for  the  occasion. 
And  the  flakes  filtered  throughout  the  selec- 
tion and  cutting  activity  until  nearly  eight 
inches  formed  a  feather  mattress  when  the 
fir  was  carefully  lowered  to  earth. 

Cloaked  in  burlap.  Its  boughs  secured  by 
nylon  cord,  the  Fraser  was  transported  to  the 
town  square  In  Crossnore  for  reloading  on  a 
larger  vehicle. 

From  there  it  will  slowly  travel  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  Hunter  wUl  later 
present  it  to  the  presidential  family. 

Soon  its  evergreen  Incense  will  kindle  those 
Yule  thoughts  and  menaories,  most  cherished 
and  polished  to  a  sheen  by  thoxight's  han- 
dling, in  the  minds  of  the  President,  his  wife 
and  children  and  their  guests  and  grlends. 

A  most  noble  service  from  a  most  noble 
tree.  .  .  . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  PENAL  REFORM 
BILL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
2  or  3  years  we  have  seen  a  new  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  reform  our  basic 
Institutions. 

Our  schools,  legislatures,  and  even  our 
churches  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  re- 
form movement. 

One  institution  that  Is  sadly  lagging 
behind  in  this  reform  effort  is  the  prison 
system  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  Attica  hor- 
rified and  angered  the  Nation — and 
rightly  so. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  revealed  some  of  the  sources 
of  the  situation,  not  only  at  Attica,  but 
at  many,  many  of  the  prisons  and  penal 
facilities  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  attention  Eu-oused 
by  Attica  will  aid  the  effort  to  reform  the 
outmoded  and  stifling  penal  institution 
as  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce legislation  designed  to  Improve 
Federal,  State,  and  local  correcticaial  fa- 
cilities by  setting  minimum  standards 
and  by  providing  increased  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  correction  centers 
to  be  built,  operated,  and  eventually 
turned  over  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  correctional  center  to 
be  constructed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  bring  about  a  dramatic  and 
vitally  necessary  shift  in  correctional 
attitudes. 

The  huge  prisons  with  overworked  and 
underpaid  staff  personnel  and  insufficient 
training  and  rehabilitation  facilities  are 
dangerously  outmoded  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  needs  of  our  society. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  gives  this 
legislation  Its  full  consideration.  We  must 
do  something  to  bring  about  priaoa  re- 
forms. 


December  IS,  1971 


OHIO  NATIONAL  GUARD, 
COMPANY  C 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  outstand- 
ing imlt  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
Company  C  of  the  216th  Engineer  Battal- 
ion, stationed  in  my  district  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  In  addition  to  disaster  and 
civil  disturbance  duty.  Company  C  has 
a  proud  record  of  environmental  and 
community  development.  Road  construc- 
tion, bridge  building,  and  drainage  cor- 
rection were  part  of  the  assistance  given 
to  the  Ohio  Resource  and  Development 
Center,  aiding  In  the  reclamation  of  land 
left  barren  by  strip  mining  methods. 
Charlie  Company  has  also  been  Instru- 
mental In  providing  a  local  community 
with  needed  manpower  to  conduct  a 
"glass  drive"  to  clean  up  our  roads  and 
countrysides,  aiding  projects  by  local 
environmental  groups  to  promote  recycl- 
ing of  our  used  bottles  and  jars. 

This  active  unit  has  also  found  time  to 
develop  a  Boy  Scout  Camp  Service  Cen- 
ter, assisted  in  constnictkm  projects  for 
playgnnmd  areas  In  the  city,  of  Spring- 
field, and  to  develop  bicycle  trails  and 
other  recreational  areas  In  the  Clark 
County  area. 

Recognized  by  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
its  record  of  community  service  and  de- 
velopment, Charlie  Company  can  be 
proud  of  its  worthwhile  contribution  to 
the  people  of  the  Clark  County  area.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
Capt.  John  8.  Wagner  and  his  n:ien  for 
their  impressive  contributions  to  our 
community  and  State. 


DAVID  VERSUS  GOLIATH  AGAIN 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Uondttg.  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  some  aspect  of 
the  Israel-Arab  situation  is  reported  in 
the  news  media.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
not  enough  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  criti- 
cal IsraeU-Rusiian  situation,  as  Russia 
compounds  the  threat  being  made  dally 
toward  Israel.  For  my  colleagues'  Infor- 
mation, I  present  an  article  fitim  the 
Kansas  City  Star  concerning  this  critical 
situation: 

David  Vikscb  Gouath  Acanr 
(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

WASurHCTOM.— The  Kremllnl  new  declara- 
tion that  It  "will  further  strengthen  the  mili- 
tary might  of  Bgypt-  U  Interpreted,  particu- 
larly in  London,  as  a  lead  from  weakness 
More  particularly,  the  KremUn  has  suffered 
a  series  of  atimnlng  diplomatic  reverses  in 
the  Arab  world,  especially  in  the  crushing  of 
Soviet  po<w«r  In  the  Sudan. 

Thla  baa  reverberated  throughout  the 
North  African  states.  Rich  but  weak  and  un- 
derpopulated Libya  was  shaken;  the  Moscow- 
oriented  government  faces  conaiderable  op- 
Poettkm  in  the  amaU  annad  totetm.  In  fact 
CXVU 2944— Part  S« 
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there  has  been  a  noticeable  popular  move- 
ment for  peace  with  Israel. 

Since  the  war  with  Israel  is  the  Russian 
I^etext  for  Tn»int:»tTHTig  i^  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  as  protector  of  the  Aratis.  it  be- 
comes reasonably  obvious  in  view  of  the  de- 
teriorating diplomatic  posture  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Arab  world  why  it  was  necessary 
to  rattle  the  sword  a  bit. 

The  answer  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
that  the  United  States  would  reconsider  its 
military  commitments  to  Israel  is  standard 
operational  procedure  under  the  circum- 
stances and  really  doesn't  mean  very  much. 
The  United  States  has  sent  no  planee  to 
Israel  since  June. 

Hence  the  Tel  Aviv  government's  arms 
negotlaUons  with  Washington  are  wanly 
reminiscent  of  tliat  scene  In  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land when  the  Mad  Hatter  asks  If  Alice  wUl 
have  some  more  tea.  Alice,  piqued,  asks  how 
she  can  have  more  tea  when  she  hasn't  had 
any.  The  Mad  Hatter  severely  takes  her  to 
task.  "You  meaxks,"  he  says,  "how  can  you 
have  any  less?" 

As  far  as  legal  and  moral  obligations  go 
the  United  States  is  already  fully  committed 
to  the  defense  of  Israel. 

AcccHtUngly  for  Secretary  Rogers  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  will  "carefully  recon- 
sider "  ita  military  commitments  to  Its  ally. 
Is  about  as  comforting  as  an  assurance  from 
the  issuer  of  a  bounced  check  that  he  will 
think  about  honoring  his  obligation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  has  im- 
balanced  Middle  East  forces  against  Israel  In 
dangerous  fashion  by  yielding  the  magnifi- 
cent airfield  at  Wheelus  Base  in  Libya  to  the 
Arab  forces  and  by  permltUng  the  Russian 
Mediterranean  squadron  to  reach  parity  with 
the  U.S.  eth  Fleet,  the  only  plaiislble  deter- 
rent in  the  area. 

Further  the  continued  attrition  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  progressively  resulting  in  its  being 
outranged  and  out-missiled  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  It  Is  an  open  secret  that  even 
with  the  Atlantic  battle  force  moving  up  in 
reserve,  the  6th  Fleet  can  maintain  a  "surge" 
for  only  six  months  under  combat  conditions. 
It  is  fatuous  therefore  to  speak  of  an  im- 
balance of  arms  in  the  Middle  East,  when 
Russian  technicians  in  Egypt  number  42,000, 
where  Russian  air  patrols  saUy  from  a  series 
of  complexes,  containing  four  air  bases  to 
which  not  even  Egyptians  are  admitted,  and 
whose  pilots  have  fought  engagements  with 
Israeli  pilots. 

Further,  there  Is  an  almost  maddening 
misconception  oX  the  capacity  of  the  small 
Israeli  air  force  based  on  the  extremely  high 
capability  of  the  IsraeU  flghter-pUota.  War, 
even  air  war,  is  a  matter  of  attrition,  and  the 
Russian  air  force  has  over  300  times  more 
reserves  than  the  Israeli  air  force. 

To  assume  that  David  can  fight  300  Go- 
llaths  from  dawn  to  dusk,  without  rest  and 
sometimes  several  at  a  time,  is  suicidal  think- 
ing—not for  Israel,  which  is  p«Tfectly  aware 
of  the  odds — but  for  the  West. 

So  as  Secretary  Rogers  "carefully  reeon- 
slders"  UJ3.  military  oonunltmenta  to  Israel 
It  U  ardenUy  to  be  hoped  that  he  wlU  also 
consider  the  fact  that  Israel  alone  holds  the 
Middle  East  and  Suez  for  the  West. 
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But  I  am  really  shocked  to  leam  that 
it  has  followed  up  its  latest  Kqaest  with 
an  application  for  complete  exemption 
from  price  controls. 

How  can  the  credibility  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  price  control  program  survive  if  it 
gives  a  blanket  exemption  to  one  of  its 
own  Independent  agencies. 

Clearly,  the  CoBt  of  Living  Council 
needs  to  retain  control  over  postage  rates. 
Just  as  It  does  other  items  In  the  econ- 
omy. What  is  good  for  private  business  is 
good  for  Government  business. 

Incidentally,  I  am  dismayed  at  the  in- 
action on  another  matter  concerning  the 
Postal  Service  which  has  been  dangling 
since  last  spring. 

That  Is  the  bill,  S.  1681,  which  the 
House  amended  to  require  that  the  Postal 
Service  make  payments  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund  for  increases  in  un- 
funded liabilities  of  the  fund  resulting 
from  postal  pay  raises.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  given  its 
unqualified  support  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  Postal 
Service's  request  on  postal  rates,  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  a  telegram  which  I  ad- 
dressed today  to  the  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council : 

Hon.  DONAU)  RtTMSTKLD. 

Director.  Cost  of  Living  Council,  Washineton 
D.C.: 

The  Postal  Service  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  provide  an  example  of  compliance 
vrith  price  controls.  Now  they  are  seeking 
24  "J  increase  in  third  class  postal  rates  The 
Price  Commission  has  held  up  this  Increase. 

Now  the  Postal  Service  is  seeking  to  have 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  totally  exempt 
from  the  price  controls.  This  would  be  dam- 
aging to  the  federal  governmentls  credlbUity 
In  asking  for  public  cooperation  and  support 
for  the  control  program. 

As  a  minimum,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
should  retain  Jvu-isdicUon  over  postal  rates 
until  it  receives  assurance  the  anti-infla- 
tion guldellnea  of  the  President's  price 
stabilizaUon  program  will  be  followed  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  requir- 
ing the  Postal  Rate  ConmUselon  to  apply 
these  guideUnes  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
CAB,  ICC  and  other  regtUatory  agencies  are 
doing. 

One  of  the  basic  points  of  the  li»70  Postal 
Reform  legislation  was  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  body  to  ooo^ol  postal 
rates. 

T.  J.  Oui.aKi, 
Cimirman,  Po*t  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 


PITT  PROFESSOR  AGAINST 
FOREIGN  ATP  CUTS 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  ASKS  FOR 
EXCEPTION  ON  RATES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nxw  Toui 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  In- 
terested to  read  the  other  day  that  the 
TJB.  Postal  Service  has  renewed  its  effort 
to  increase  postal  rates. 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   rUfHSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  late 
November,  I  received  a  paper  on  the  im- 
plications of  congressional  action  on  for- 
eign assistance  from  Dr.  Donald  C.  Stone, 
distinguished  professor  of  public  and  In- 
ternational affairs  at  the  Utalverelty  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  has  made  a  number  of 
interesting  comments  and  suggestions 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  by 
Members  of  Congress  and,  thertfcne,  I 
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welcome  this  opportunity  to  call  them  to 
your  attentlaa : 

Implications  or  Congbzssionai,  Action  on 
Fokhon  AasisTANCx 

The  frustrations  of  the  Congress  are  easily 
understood  In  Its  r«sponse  to  Presidential 
and  other  pressures  In  processing  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation,  notably  In  respect  to 
such  matters  as  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Cambodia  which  with  all  military  programs 
It  should  have  separated  long  ago  from  U.S. 
and  U.N.  development  assistance  and  relief 
efforts. 

Nevertheless  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
killing  the  current  foreign  aid  bill  in  the 
wake  oT  the  U.N.  resolution  of  the  China 
issue  has  had  ominous  reverberations  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  subsequent  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  economic  assistance  (In  a  more 
limited  form)  and  military  assistance  au- 
thorizations has  only  partially  offset  the 
damage. 

These  comments  focus  on  development  as- 
sistance administered  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  or 
United  Nations  agencies. 

1.  The  Senate  action  signaled  a  direct  link- 
age between  the  granting  and  withdrawal  of 
assistance  to  the  way  a  country  votes  In  the 
U.N.  and  accords  other  support  for  U.S.  pur- 
poses. A  sufficient  niunber  of  Congressmen 
responded  In  pique  to  the  U.N.  vote  on  China 
to  give  a  worldwide  impression  that  develop- 
ment assistance  and  other  foreign  aid  was 
In  fact  extended  primarily  to  gain  support — 
rather  than  to  help  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment among  impoverished  nations. 

2.  Most  of  our  bilateral  and  multilateral 
economic  and  technical  assistance  has  been 
developed  on  the  basis  of  matching  and  co- 
operative efforts  of  national  governments  and 
international  agencies.  A  worldwide  network 
of  matching  funds  and  Joint  ventures  has 
been  a  keystone  of  the  U.S.  contribution: 
U.N.   Development   Program,    the    Children's 


Fund.  Palestine  Refugees.  UJM.  Program  In 
Population  Control,  World  Food  Program, 
and  many  others.  Thousands  of  agriculture, 
health,  education,  and  other  government 
agencies,  universities,  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions all  over  the  world  are  engaged  in  de- 
velopment efforts  and  reforms  made  possible 
by  this  network  of  assistance  efforts.  To  pull 
out  or  impair  the  critical  U.S.  element  with- 
out careful  phasing  will  cripple  the  total 
eilort.  Millions  of  persons  Involved  and  af- 
fected will  be  resentful  about  the  U.S. 

3.  Precipitous  ending  of  the  program  woxild 
result  in  Irreparable  waste  of  Institutional 
capabilities  and  human  assets  developed  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Granted  that  the  per- 
formance of  U.S.  and  International  agencies 
is  not  of  the  highest  standard,  the  solution 
is  not  to  destroy  the  system  and  start  over. 
Administration  of  assistance  and  of  develop- 
ment programs  is  exceedingly  difficult.  A 
company  desiring  to  Improve  Its  product  or 
methods  dosen't  disband  and  start  from 
scratch.  Intensive  planning  and  development 
are  necessary  to  phase  into  new  approaches. 
AID  Is  continuously  diverted  from  Imple- 
menting to  rescuing  Its  program  and  to  main- 
tain morale. 

4.  Officials  in  Moscow  and  Peking  must  be 
exultant.  It  should  be  obvious  that  their  aim 
Is  to  fcxnent  U.S.  withdrawal  from  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  Involvement.  They 
will  be  glad  to  take  over  our  place  as  partners 
of  the  third  world,  offering  aid  with  no  overt 
strings.  They  are  already  doing  this.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  already 
started  to  champion  the  cause  of  small  na- 
tions at  the  U.N.  Whatever  the  final  out- 
come of  Congressional  action  In  salvaging  the 
program,  much  psychological  damage  has 
been  done,  as  well  as  considerable  reduction 
in  assistance.  As  the  U.S.  Increasingly  stands 
alone,  the  advocates  of  higher  defense 
budgets  will  gain  support.  The  ultimate  cost 
to  the  U.S.  is  incalculable. 


5.  Part  of  the  oippoaitlon  to  development 
assistance  is  based  on  the  allegation  that  the 
U.S.  carries  an  excessive  burden — that  we 
should  care  for  our  domestic  needs  before 
assisting  low-Income  countries.  The  first 
fallacy  is  that  11  other  countries  allocate 
a  higher  percentage  of  their  GNP  to  foreign 
assistance.  Our  percentage  has  been  steadily 
decreasing.  With  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
come— 30  to  40  times  that  of  many  coun- 
tries— our  allocation  to  economic  and  techni- 
cal assistance  can  hardly  be  called  scarlflclal. 
especially  since  over  807,,  of  the  dollars  are 
used  to  purchase  U.S.  goods  and  services.  The 
second  fallacy  is  the  assumption  that  a  per- 
son or  nation  should  take  complete  care  of 
his  own  needs  before  helping  to  meet  those 
of  others,  whether  in  a  local,  national,  or 
world  community.  This  is  a  self -destructive 
and  morally  reprehensible  assumption. 

These  five  factors  or  consequences  are 
surely  sufficient  grounds  few  the  Congress, 
hopefully  with  accommodated  support  by  the 
President,  to  revive  the  foreign  assistance 
program  at  a  creditable  level  and  now  to 
speed  appropriations.  The  year  to  which  the 
legislation  applies  is  already  one-third  over. 
This  Is  no  Justification  for  such  dellnqunecy 
in  operating  a  program. 

If  this  is  accomplished,  we  can  face  the 
third  world  with  less  embarrassment.  We 
can  also  secure  time  to  work  out  those  Im- 
provements In  the  assistance  system  which 
are  long  overdue.  One  of  the  first  steps,  now 
Initiated  by  the  Senate  is  to  separate  military 
aid  from  development  assistance  and  relief. 
Another  is  to  channel  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  development  loan  funds  through  In- 
ternational agencies.  A  third  is  to  press  for 
better  administration  by  AID  and  U.N. 
agencies.  And  above  all  our  officials  should 
stop  manipulating  development  assistance  for 
short-run  poltlcal  purposes  with  the  expec- 
tation that  other  countries  should  be  grateful 
for  what  w^e  do  in  our  self-interest. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfay,  December  14,  1971 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 

Rev.  George  M.  Perry,  pastor,  Bethany 
Church.  Inc..  Bronx,  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. 

We  come  before  Your  throne  of  grace 
and  mercy,  O  God.  In  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Nation,  and  in  behalf  of 
these  Representatives  chosen  by  the 
people.  We  look  to  You,  Lord  God,  for 
strength  and  help  in  these  uncertain 
times.  Each  one  of  us,  here  and  now, 
commit  ourselves  to  you,  whom  we  honor 
as  the  Governor  of  the  universe. 

We  look  to  You  today  also  for  divine 
wlsdcan  to  deal  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  our  society  and  our  world. 

We  look  to  You  today  for  courage  and 
strength  to  make  the  kinds  of  decisions 
that  will  ultimately  bring  aiiswers  to  the 
needs  of  humanity,  and  that  will  bring 
glory  to  God. 

We  look  to  You  today  In  behalf  of  our 
troubled  Nation.  Help  us  to  realize  that 
"righteousness  exaltcih  a  nation,  but  sin 
Is  a  reprocuh  to  any  people." 

In  these  closing  days  of  this  session, 
may  we  understand  that  it  is  Thy  leader- 
ship that  we  need  and  want.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exsun- 
Ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

(OMITTED    FROM    THE    PmOCEEDINCS    OT 
DECEMBEB    13,    1971) 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  9961)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  credit  unions  with  2  addi- 
tional years  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  176)  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 
respect  to  Interest  rates  on  insiured  mort- 
gages, to  extend  and  modify  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  purposes." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  701.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  fee 
for  stamps  Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2891) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

B.  1938.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  subtitle  II  of  title  28.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  relating  to  Interest  and  usury. 


REV.  GEORGE  PERRY 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  the  privilege  today  of  having  prayer 
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offered  by  Rev.  George  M.  Perry,  pastor 
of  Bethany  Church,  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  from  the  BrcMix,  N.Y. 

Reverend  Perry  is  a  native  of  the 
Bronx  and  was  bom  and  raised  in  the 
community  where  his  church  now  is.  He 
attended  P.S.  63  and  James  Monroe  High 
School  In  the  Bronx  and  later  went  for 
his  undergraduate  work  to  the  University 
of  Washington. 

He  later  received  a  bachelor  of  theol- 
ogy degree  from  Northwest  College,  in 
Kirkland.  Wash.,  and  did  graduate  work 
at  the  Zion  Bible  Institute  in  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  and  Hunter  and  Lehman  Col- 
leges in  New  York  State. 

Currently,  he  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  education  at  Antioch  College  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

He  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Negro  Evangelical  Association 
and  hM  served  in  many  ways  as  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  the  community  in  my 
district  in  the  Bronx.  For  example,  he  is 
coordinator  of  the  community  liaison 
team  for  the  Commtmity  School  Board 
No.  9  in  the  Bronx.  Also  he  manages  the 
church  youth  program  in  his  own  church 
serving  more  than  100  youngsters — with 
a  Girl  Scout  program,  a  special  music 
program  smd  a  tutorial  program  which 
Includes  a  black  studies  program  taught 
by  college  students  from  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Reverend  Perry  Is  also  a  former  In- 
structor in  black  studies  at  Nyack  Mis- 
sionary College  in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  which  is 
the  denominational  college  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come Reverend  Perry  today. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(BoU  No.  462] 


Abourezk 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Alexander 

Pish 

Lennon 

Anderson.  111. 

Flynt 

Long.  La. 

Anderson. 

Ford. 

Luian 

Tenn. 

WUltam  D. 

McClure 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Fraser 

McKevltt 

Badlllo 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McKlnney 

Baker 

Fuqua 

McMillan 

Barrett 
Belcher 

Gallagher 
Gaydos 

Macdooald. 

Mass. 

Bell 

Olalmo 

Martin 

Blaggl 

Qlbbons 

MlUs,  Md. 

Blatnik 

Oold  water 

Mink 

BoUlng 

Oraaso 

Mitchell 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Gray 

MoUnhan 

Bymea.  Wis. 

Green,  Pa. 

MOTM 

Caffery 

Orifflths 

Moaa 

Casey.  Tex. 

Gubser 

Kelsen 

Ccller 

HaU 

O-Hara 

Chlsholm 

Hansen,  Idaho 

OTJetU 

Clark 

Hansen.  Wash. 

P«lly 

Clay 

Hathaway 

Price,  m. 

CoIUna.  ni. 

H«but 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Cc^mer 

Helna 

Qule 

Conte 

HelstoaU 

Railsback 

Conyers 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Bees 

Dellums 

Horton 

Reuss 

Dent 

Jarman 

Rhodes 

Dtggs 

Karth 

RoMson,  If  .T 

nowdy 

"^iitanmcilfiT 

Boonay,  N  T 

OulaU 

tAndgrebe 

RouMalot 

Dwyer 

Landnim 

Ruppe 

Edwards,  La. 

Latta 

St  Germain 

Scheuer  Btokaa  Veysey 

Bisk  Stuckey  Waggonner 

Smith,  Calif.  SulHvmn  Wyatt 

Smith,  N.T.  Symington         Wydl«r 

Springer  Thompaon.  If  J. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  321 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  10604 
AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  H  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MTTJ.S  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (HJl.  10604) .  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  the  lump-sima  death 
payment  to  pay  the  burial  and  memorial 
services  expenses  and  related  expenses 
for  an  insured  individual  whose  body  is 
unavailable  for  burial: 
CoirFsaxMcs  REroax    (H.  Rept.  No.   93-747) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
10604)  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  the  payment  of  the 
lump-sum  death  payment  to  pay  the  burial 
and  memorial  services  expenses  and  related 
expenses  for  an  Insured  Individual  whose 
body  Is  unavailable  for  burial,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 


IMPHOVUIEJrT        or        WORK 
PKOGRAM 


INCENTIVE 


Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  amendments  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  a,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  the  semicolon  insert  the 
following:  "or". 

On  page  3,  after  line  4,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed  amendments.   Insert   the   following: 

"(vl)  the  mother  or  other  female  care- 
taker of  a  child.  If  the  father  or  another 
adult  male  relative  Is  In  the  home  and  not 
excluded  by  clause  (1),  (U),  (111),  or  (Iv)  of 
this  subparagraph  (unless  he  has  failed  to 
register  as  required  by  this  subparagrai^,  or 
has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tmder  section  433(g)  to  have  refused  without 
good  cause  to  participate  under  a  work  Incen- 
tive program  or  accept  employment  as  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (P)  of  this 
paragn4>h);" 

On  page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, after  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Section  402(a)  (19)  (B)  of  auch  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'by  reason  of  such 
referral'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'by 
reason  of  such  registration  or  the  Individual's 
certification  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  undei 
subparagraph  (G)  of  this  paragraph.'." 

On  page  3.  line  10,  of  the  Senate  engroGsed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(3) "  and  Insert  the 
following:  "(4)". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "effective  January  1 
1972.".  ' 

On  page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  13  through  18. 

On  page  3,  line  21.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "(6)"  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(1)". 

On  page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "by"  In  Une  22  and  all  that 


follows  down  through  line  25,  and  Insert  tb« 
foUowlng:  "by  striking  out  "referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  (I)  and  (11)  and  section  407(b)  (2)'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thareof  'certtAed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  Bubp«tfa- 
graph  (G)'." 

On  page  S  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, after  line  25,  add  the  following: 

"(11)  Stctlon  402(a)(19)  (F)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  'and'  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (It)  thereof." 

On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "and  will"  In  Une  17  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  the  end  of 
Une  19  and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "and  will, 
when  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pro- 
vide necessary  supportive  servicee,  including 
child  care,  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
those  individuals  who  are  for". 

On  page  5  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "by  which"  in  line  9  and 
all  that  foUows  down  through  the  end  <A 
line  12,  and  Insert  the  following;  "toy  which 
the  number  of  Individuals  oertlfied,  under 
the  program  of  such  State  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  402(a)  (19)  (O) .  to  the  local 
employment  offic«  at  the  State  as  being  ready 
for  employment  or  training  under  part  C,  is 
less  than  IS  per". 

On  page  5,  lines  16  and  17,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  ",  effective 
January  1,  1972,". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "(d)"  insert  the  foUow- 
lng: •■(!)". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

Ou  page  5  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amcDd- 
ments,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  authorized  by  section  401 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  not  more  than  $760,000,000 
sliall  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
payments  with  reBjiect  to  services  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies." 

(10)  Section  407(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "referred"  and  In- 
serting   in    lieu   thereof    "certified". 

(11)  Section  407(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "refer  such  father"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "certify  such  father". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "40"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "33 H". 

On  page  6  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  14  through  24  and 
insert  the  following : 

"(c)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  purstiant 
to  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973), 
not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  In  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula under  which  each  State  receives  (from 
the  total  available  for  such  allotment)  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
total  as — ". 

On  page  7  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments; strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  7,  line  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(A)"  and  Insert  the 
following:   "(I)". 

On  page  7.  line  10,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(B)"  and  Insert  the 
following:   "(2)". 

On  page  9  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(I)  by  striking  out  'referred  to  him  by  a 
State,  pursuant  to  section  402"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'certified  to  him  by  a  State, 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (G)';  and". 
On  page  10  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  1  through  10  and  In- 
sert the  following:  'for  Individuals  cwtlfled 
to  him  under  section  40a(a)  (19)  (Q).  shall 
accord  priority  to  such  Individuals  In  tbe 
following  order,  taking  Into  aoeouni  ea^Ioy- 
ablllty  potential:  first,  miemptoysd  CattMrs; 
second,  mothers,  whether  or  aot  required  to 
register  pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (A), 
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who  Toluirteer  for  pturtlclpatlon  under  a  work 
InoentlT*  prosnun;  third,  other  mothers,  and 
pregnamt  women,  registered  piusu«nt  to  sec- 
tion 403(a)  (IB)  (A),  1^0  are  under  19  yean 
of  age;  fourth,  dependent  children  and  zela< 
Uvea  who  have  attained  age  16  and  who  are 
not  In  school  or  engaged  in  work  or  man- 
power training:  and  fifth,  all  other  Individ- 
uals so  certified  to  him". 

On  page  11  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  10  through  24  and 
Insert  the  following : 

"■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  an  em- 
ployabUlty  plan  for  each  suitable  person  cer- 
tified to  him  pursuant  to  section  402 (a)  (19) 
(O)  which  shaU  describe  the  education, 
training,  work  experience,  and  orientation 
which  It  Is  determined  that  such  person 
needs  to  complete  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
become  self -supporting'." 

On  page  12  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  4  through  11  and  In- 
aert  the  following: 

(U)  Section  433(e)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(A)  for  the  payment  by  the  Secretary 
to  each  employer,  with  respect  to  public  serv- 
ice employment  performed  by  any  individual 
for  such  employer,  of  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing  such 
employment  to  such  Individual  during  the 
first  year  of  such  employment,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  employment  to  such  individual 
during  the  second  year  of  such  employment, 
and  an  amount  not  exceeding  50  percent  of 
the  coat  of  providing  such  employment  to 
such  individual  during  the  third  year  of  such 
employment;"." 

On  page  12  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  19  through  21  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(E)  Section  433(g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19) 
(A)  (1)  and  (11)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant 
to  section  402(a)  (19)  (O)';  and 

"(11)  by  striking  out  'which  referred  such 
Individual'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'which  certified  such  individual'."' 

On  page  13,  lines  11  and  12,  of  the  Senate 
engro^ed  amendments,  strike  out  ",  effective 
January  1,  1972.". 

On  page  13  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  22  through  25. 

On  page  14  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  1  through  8. 

On  page  14,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  en- 
groeaed  amendments,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "(7) ". 

On  page  14,  line  11,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendnMnts,  strike  out  "(9)"  and  insert  the 
foUowing:  "(8)". 

On  page  14,  lines  14  and  15,  of  the  Senate 
engroased  amendments,  strike  out  "not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971"  and  insert  the 
following:  "not  later  than  July  1,  1972". 

On  page  14.  lines  16  and  17,  of  the  Senate 
engroased  amendments,  strike  out  ",  as 
amended  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971". 

On  page  15,  line  1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(10)"  and  insert 
the   following:    "(9)". 

On  page  16.  line  3,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  the  semicolon 
Insert  the  following:  "and". 

On  page  IS,  line  10,  of  the  Senate  en- 
groaaed  amendments,  atrlka  out  ":  and  ". 

On  page  15  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  linea  11  through  26. 

On  page  16  of  the  Senate  engroaaed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  1  through  18. 

On  page  16,  line  19,  of  the  Senate  en- 
groaaed ameitdmentc,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
inaert  the  following:  "(10)". 

On  page  16,  lines  19  and  20,  of  the  Sen- 
ate engroaaed  amendmentB,  strike  out  ",  ef- 
teettve  January  I,  Itn.'. 
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On  page  17,  line  1.  of  the  Senate  en- 
groased amendments,  strike  out  "(12)"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "(11)" 

On  page  17,  llnea  1  and  2.  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  ",  effec- 
tive January  1,  1972,". 

On  page  17  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(12)  (A)  Section  444(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "referred"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  cer- 
tlfled"." 

On  page  17.  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(13)  (A)'"  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "(B)". 

On  page  17,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(B)  "  and  insert  the 
following:  "(C) '". 

On  page  17  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "and  (ill)"  in  line  13  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  the  end  or  line 
14.  and  Insert  the  following:  "and  (lU)  by 
striking  out  'referred  to  the  Secretary  by  such 
agency  under  such  section  402(a)  (15)'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  such  agency  under  section  402(a) 
(19)  (O)'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  24.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "period"'  and 
Insert  the  following:  "semicolon"". 

On  page  18.  line  7.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "care." ""  and  Insert 
the  following:  "care;" "". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mnxa, 

AL   UU.MAN, 

J  AMIS  A.  BDKKE, 

John  W.  Btbnes, 
Jackson    E.   Bktts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RUSSEU.  B.  VotfG. 
Cltnton  Anderson, 
Herman  Talmadge, 
Cakl  T.  Coktis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatobt  Statej*ent  or  the  Com- 

MrrXEZ   of  CONrZKENCS 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10604)  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  permit  the  payment  of  the  lump- 
sum death  payment  to  pay  the  burial  and 
memorial  services  expenses  and  related  ex- 
penses for  an  insiired  individual  whose  body 
is  unavailable  for  biulal,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
reconunended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

IMPROVEMENT     Or    WORK     INCENTIVE     PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  amendment  mada 
a  number  of  changes  In  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  to: 

Require  an  individual,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  welfare,  to  register  for  the 
WIN  program  unless  the  person  Is: 

(1)  a  chUd  under  age  16  or  attending 
school; 

(2)  111,  Incapacitated  or  for  advanced  age; 

(3)  so  remote  from  a  WIN  project  that 
his  effective  participation  Is  precluded: 

(4)  caring  for  another  member  of  the 
househcdd  who  \a  ill  or  incapacitated;  or 

(5)  the  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  who  is  caring  for  the 
child.  Mothers  who  are  not  required  to  regis- 
ter must  be  told  of  their  opportunity  to  vol- 
unteer to  participate. 

Increase  Federal  matching  for  the  WIN 
program  from  80  percent  to  90  percent. 


Require  the  welfare  agency  to  designate  a 
separate  admlnlstraUve  unit  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  supportive  services  needed  by 
welfare  recipients  in  order  to  participate  in 
WIN  program  and  to  refer  recipients  so  pre- 
pared to  the  Labor  Department  for  participa- 
tion in  the  WIN  program  . 

Penalize  a  State  if  its  welfare  agency  pre- 
pares and  refers  to  Labor  Department  less 
than  15  percent  of  registrants  in  a  year  by 
reducing  Federal  matching  one  percent  for 
Aid  to  PamUies  with  Dependent  Children  for 
every  percentage  point  the  proportion  of  reg- 
istered Individuals  the  State  welfare  agency 
prepares  and  refers  is  under  15  percent. 

Increase  from  75  percent  to  90  percent  Fed- 
eral matching  for  supportive  services,  includ- 
ing child  care,  provided  to  enable  welfare  re- 
cipients to  work  or  participate  in  WIN  pro- 
gram. 

Require  that  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
expenditures  under  the  WIN  program  be  for 
on-the-job  training  and  public  service  em- 
ployment. 

Provide  a  formula  for  allotting  WIN  funds 
to  the  States  based  on  number  of  registrants 
for  WIN  program  (In  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974,  formula  is  based  on  number  of  AFDC 
recipients). 

Require  Secretary  of  Labor  to  utilize  exist- 
ing manpower  and  training  programs  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent  in  implementing 
the  Work  Incentive  Program  rather  than  es- 
tablish new  ones. 

Require  Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  in 
each  State,  municipality,  or  other  appropriate 
geographic  area  with  a  significant  number  of 
WIN  registrants  a  Labor  Market  Advisory 
Council  whose  function  Is  to  identify  the 
types  of  Jobs  available  or  likely  to  become 
available  in  the  area;  no  WIN  institutional 
training  may  be  established  unless  It  is  re- 
lated to  these  kinds  of  Jobs.  The  Secretary 
may  designate  any  appropriate  body  In 
existence  as  the  Labor  Market  Advisory  Coun- 
cil In  Its  area. 

Require  Labor  Department  in  handling 
WIN  referrals  to  accord  priority  in  the  foUow- 
ing order,  taking  into  account  empioyablllty 
potential : 

( 1 )  unemployed  fathers; 

(2)  dependent  children  and  relatives  age 
16  or  over  who  are  not  in  school,  working,  or 
in  training; 

(3)  mothers  who  volunteer  for  participa- 
tion; and 

(4)  all  other  persons. 

Require  Labor  Department  and  WIN  unit 
of  State  welfare  agency  to  develop  Joint 
State  operational  plan  detailing  how  WIN 
program  vrtll  be  operated  and  Joint  employ- 
ability  plan  for  WIN  participant. 

Delete  present  funding  arrangements  for 
public  service  employment  (special  work 
projects)  and  instead  provide  for  100  percent 
Federal  funding  for  the  first  year  of  employ- 
ment and  90  percent  for  subeequent  years 
(If  employment  is  less  than  3  years,  the 
matching  for  the  first  year  is  reduced  to  90 
percent) . 

Authorize  Federal  matching  for  the  coets 
related  to  supervision  and  materials  associ- 
ated with  public  service  employment. 

Require  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Issue  Joint  regu- 
lations, which  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  (1)  a  National  Committee  to  co- 
ordinate uniform  reporting  and  similar  re- 
quirements for  the  administration  of  the 
WIN  program,  and  (2)  a  regional  cocR-dina- 
tlon  Conunittee  for  each  region  to  review 
and  approve  the  Statewide  operational  plans 
required  elsewhere  in  the  amendment. 

Prevent  the  Labor  Department  from  enter- 
ing Into  any  contract  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  about  the  Work  Incentlvs 
Program. 

Require  Secretary  to  collect  and  pubUsb 
certain  statistical  Information  relaitsd  to  tbe 
WIN  program. 
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Authorize  Labor  D^>artment  to  pay  al- 
lowances for  transi>ortatlon  and  other  costs 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  par- 
tlciptation  In  the  WIN  program. 

Authorize  the  LalXMr  Department  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  providers  of  em- 
ployment or  training  in  connection  with  the 
WIN  program. 

Set  effective  date  of  July  1,  1972,  for  all 
changes  unless  otherwise  ^eclfied  (Increased 
Federal  matching  for  WIN  training  and  sup- 
portive services   becomes  effective   January 

1972). 

"The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
Sena,te  amendment  with  the  following 
changes: 

Exempts  from  the  registration  requirement 
a  mother  in  a  famUy  where  the  father  ras- 
ters. 

Makes  clear  that  the  WIN  unit  in  the  State 
welfare  agency  is  to  provide  child  care  and 
other  supportive  services  to  persons  required 
to  be  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  to  certify  when  such  persons  ore  so 
pr^jored. 

Sets  a  Umlt  of  $760,000,000  in  flaoal  year 
1973  on  appropriations  for  supportive  serv- 
ices receiving  90  percent  Federal  matching. 

Requires  that  33  %  percent  (ratlMr  than 
40  percent)  of  expenditures  under  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  be  for  on-the-job  tnUn- 
ing  and  public  service  employment. 

Provides  that  60  percwit  of  the  WIN  f  imds 
be  allotted  under  a  formula  based  on  num- 
ber of  registrants;  tlie  remaining  50  percent 
would  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Labor  based  on  criteria  he  develops. 

Sets  the  following  order  of  priority  in 
handling  Work  Incentive  Program  partlcl- 
I>antfi:  (1)  unemployed  fathers;  (2)  mothMS 
who  volunteer  for  jsortldpatlon;  (8)  other 
mothers  and  pregnant  womMi  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age;  (4)  dependent  <dilldren 
and  relatives  age  sixteen  or  over  who  are 
not  In  school,  working,  or  in  training;  and 
(5)  all  other  persons. 

Deletes  requirement  of  Jointly  developed 
employalbUity  plan  for  e«ch  Work  Incentive 
Program  recipient. 

Provides  100  percent  Federal  funding  for 
the  first  year  of  public  servloe  employment, 
75  percent  funding  In  the  second  year,  50 
percent  In  the  third  year  and  no  Federal 
funding  thereafter. 

Sets  effective  date  of  July  1,  1972,  for  In- 
creased Federal  matching  for  WIN  training, 
public  service  en^loyment,  and  supportive 
services  (including  child  care  for  WIN  par- 
ticipants) rathw  than  January  1,  1972. 

Deletes  requirement  to  effect  and  public 
certain  WIN  st«,tlstloal  data. 

The  coDfereee  agreed  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Lahor  to  prepare  and  puUlsh  monthly 
the  following  Information,  by  age  group  and 
sex,  about  the  (^>eratlons  ot  the  WIN  pro- 
gram: 

(1)  the  number  of  Individuals  registered, 
the  number  of  Individuals  receiving  each 
particular  type  at  work  training  services, 
and  the  number  of  individuals  receiving  no 
services; 

(2)  the  number  of  individuals  placed  in 
Jobs  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  average  wages 
of  the  IndlvlduaU  placed; 

(3)  the  number  oS  individuals  who  begin 
but  fail  to  complete  training,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  their  failure  to  complete  training, 
and  the  number  <rf  individuals  who  register 
voluntarily  but  do  not  receive  training  or 
placement; 

(4)  the  number  of  Individuals  who  obtain 
employment  following  the  completion  at 
training,  and  the  number  whose  employ- 
ment is  In  fields  rdated  to  the  particular 
type  of  training  received; 

(6)  the  number  of  Individuals  who  obtain 
employment  following  the  completion  of 
training,  their  average  wages,  and  the  nimi- 
ber  retaining  employment  3  months,  6 
months,  and  12  months  following  the  com- 
pletion oC  training; 


(6)  the  number  of  individuals  in  public 
service  employment  by  type  of  employment, 
and  the  average  wages  cf  such  Individuals; 
and 

(7)  the  amount  of  savings  under  the 
AFDC  program  realized  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  the  WIN  programs. 

MEDICAID   COVERAGE  FOR   CARE  IN    INTERMEDIATE 
CARE    FACILITIES 

Amendment  No.  2 :  This  amendment  added 
to  the  House  hill  a  new  section  providing 
(effective  January  1,  1972)  for  the  coverage 
of  care  in  Intermediate  care  facilities  as  an 
optional  service  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. (Under  present  law  such  care  Is  cov- 
ered Instead,  in  effect,  as  an  optional  benefit 
under  the  various  cash  assistance  programs.) 
An  intermediate  care  facility  is  defined  as 
an  institution  licensed  to  provide  regular 
health-related  care  and  services  to  individ- 
uals who  need  Institutional  care  but  do  not 
need  the  degree  of  care  which  a  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  home  provides;  and  services 
In  a  public  Institution  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded could  be  included  if  their  primary 
purpose  Is  to  provide  health  or  rehabilitation 
services,  the  patient  is  receiving  active  treat- 
ment, and  the  public  agency  agrees  that  non- 
Federal  expenditures  for  patients  In  the  In- 
stitution -wHX  not  be  reduced  because  of  the 
medicaid  payments.  The  need  of  Individuals 
for  care  In  these  facilities  would  be  deter- 
mined under  on  independent  professional 
review  and  medical  evaluation  program  which 
must  be  provided  for  in  the  State  plan. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  this 
Senate  amendment,  with  two  minor  technical 
changes. 

PROVISION  FOR  DISREGARDING  OF  CERTAIN  OASDX 
OR  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  INCOMX  IN  DETER- 
MINING   NEED    FOR    PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  3 :  This  amendment  added 
to  the  Hovise  bUl  a  new  section  extending 
for  one  year  (through  December  1972)  the 
existing  temporary  provision  which  guaran- 
tees that  an  amount  equal  to  the  1969  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefit  In- 
crease (or  $4  a  month.  If  less)  will  be  passed 
along,  by  being  disregarded  In  determining 
their  need  or  otherwise,  to  recipients  of  cash 
public  assistance  who  are  also  entitled  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
The  conference  agreement  includes  this 
Senate  amendment. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Al  Ullman, 

James  A.  Bitrke, 

John  W.  Btrkes, 

Jackson  E.  Brrrs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Rttsskll  B.  Long, 

Clinton  Anderson, 

Herman  Talmadge, 

Carl  T.  Cusns, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Ml.  MILLS  of  Aiiumsas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  accordance  with  House  Resolution 
729,  I  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (HH.  10604) ,  to  amoid  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the 
payment  of  the  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment to  pay  the  burial  and  memorial 
services  expenses  and  related  expenses 
for  an  Insured  individual  whose  body  is 
unavailable  for  burial,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

ITie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas  if 
this  bill  has  been  amended? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  there  are 


three  amraidments  that  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  all  of  which  are  germane  to 
the  House-passed  bill.  They  are  all 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  is  the  bill.  The  text  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  was  not  amended.  These  are 
three  additions  added  by  the  Senate.  I 
shall  explain  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
statement  that  all  the  amoidments  are 
germane  to  the  bill,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
shall  not  object,  because  I  certainly  think 
we  should  have  the  statement  of  the 
managers  read — ^the  question  that  I  raise 
with  the  gentleman  at  this  time  is  that 
the  conference  report  am  tains  a  very  ex- 
tensive revision  of  part  of  the  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  program,  with  particu- 
lar respect  to  the  placement  and  tndning 
of  women.  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  some 
way  that  the  Members  could  be  advised 
of  the  changes  that  were  made  and  the 
effect  they  will  have  cm  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  of  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  that  the  House  can 
get  a  very  solid  tmderstfuiding  of  those 
changes  and  their  effects  in  the  limited 
time  that  we  have  under  a  conference  re- 
port. Would  there  not  be  some  advan- 
tage, depending  upon  the  legislative 
schedule,  in  trying  to  delay  this  until  we 
have  the  desired  information  in  written 
form  for  the  Mnnbers. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  reluctantly  suiHwrt  the  conference 
report.  I  signed  the  report,  but  at  the 
time  I  did  so  yesterday  afternoon,  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  was  reserving  the  right  to 
oppose  it.  I  intend  to  make  my  arguments 
for  my  position  later  on,  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  advantage  of  this  reserva- 
tion to  do  so  at  this  time. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  think  that  this 
is  a  rather  sxdsstantial  change  we  are 
making  by  this  conference  report,  and 
we  are  doing  so  without  the  House  hav- 
ing considered  these  partlculaT  prcqx>sals 
in  the  proper  context.  We  considered 
them  only  by  general  niex&xce  when  we 
debated  earlier  in  the  year  the  problem 
of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Welfare  Reform  provisions 
of  H.R.  1.  Now  we  are  taking  a  different 
route. 

I  ask  the  chairman  if  there  Is  any  way 
we  can  consider  this  matter  more  care- 
fully. I  am  not  trying  to  avoid  consider- 
ation of  it  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Is  there  some  way  we  can  consider  it 
in  a  framework  In  which  the  Members 
would  have  a  better  understanding  of 
it  than  just  Ustoilng  to  the  gentleman 
and  me  trying  to  give  an  explanation? 
Mr.  MTT.I»S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Aiiianscks. 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  ^)eaker, 
I  have  a  great  deal  more  confld^ice  in 
the  gentleman's  ability  to  explain  the 
matter  than  pe'hape  he  has  hims^,  and 
that  is  understandable.  But  I  do  think  if 
we  take  the  time  that  is  allotted  In  con- 
nectim  with  the  conference  report  we 
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can  advise  any  and  every  Bfember  of  the 
House  of  the  details  of  this  proposition. 
I  would  call  to  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  this  pcuHcular  amend- 
ment-as  it  was  added  In  the  Senate  has 
passed  the  Senate  three  times,  and  the 
Senate  has  had  hearings  on  it,  and  it  has 
been  before  the  public.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  some  of  what  is  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  also  included  in  H  Jl. 
1  as  it  passed  the  House,  but  I  think  the 
matter  has  been  discussed  publicly 
enough  so  that  we  can  bring  It  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House  and  explain 
it  in  the  hour's  debate. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  does  not  address 
hlmaelf  to  the  questirai  of  whether  It  Is 
absolutely  essential.  Of  course,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  flattery,  but  It  does  not  mean 
very  mucli.  because  frankly  we  did  not 
go  Into  the  matter  in  conference  In  the 
depth  that  It  deserves.  We  made  some 
<diange8  we  thought  were  desirable  on 
the  basis  of  information  we  were  able  to 
develcv  in  that  limited  discusslcHi  in  the 
conference,  but  I  will  not  stand  here  in 
the  wril  and  say  that  I  can  tell  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  details  or  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  amendments  that 
were  made  and  are  being  reported  by 
this  oonferoice. 

I  think  generally  the  amendments  are 
workable.  But  there  are  specifics  I  am 
not  too  sure  of,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  can  speak  with 
too  much  assurance  on  them.  He  can 
have  the  general  feeling  that  they  will 
work  out  all  right  and  represent  a  step 
in  the  right  direction — and  he  probably 
feels  that  way— but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  usual  way  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas brings  a  bill  to  this  House,  and 
it  Is  not  the  usual  way  In  which  I  like  to 
participate  In  bringing  a  bill  or  a  con- 
ference report  to  this  House. 

Therefore,  if  at  all  possible.  It  would 
be  desirable  if  the  Members  could  have 
a  little  time  to  review  what  we  finally 
ended  up  agreeing  to  In  conference 
around  4:30  or  5  o'clock  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  things 
in  the  conference  report  which  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  read.  The  gentleman  told 
the  staff  to  try  to  draft  it  In  a  particular 
way,  and  If  they  had  problems  to  do  the 
best  they  could.  It  probably  has  not  gone 
to  the  printer — some  of  It  was  probably 
concluded  Just  this  morning — and  the 
staff  did  the  best  they  could,  but  I  do 
not  know  everything  they  have  done.  I 
have  confidence  in  them,  and  I  have  gen- 
eral confidence  that  what  wc  have  done 
here  will  prove  generally  satisfactory 
We  have  provided  that  it  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  July  1.  1972,  and  we  will 
have  6  months  during  which  we  can  make 
some  corrections,  but  what  I  am  asking 
is:  Is  there  some  way  tn  which  we  can  get 
a  little  more  time  to  know  the  details  of 
what  we  agreed  to  In  the  conference? 

The  gentleman  says  the  parliamentary 
situation  is  such  that  the  closing  date  of 
this  session  Is  Imminent,  and  that  swh 
time  l8  impossible,  and  the  genUeman 
asks  this  House  to  take  It  on  his  word. 
That  la  up  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  think 
the  g«itleman  from  Arkansas  woidd  feel 
more  eomfortahle,  and  I  know  I  would 
feel  more  comfivtable.  if  we  could  saj 
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to  the  House  it  ought  to  be  able  to  work 
its  will  on  this  conference  r«)ort.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  oppose  it,  but  I  think 
we  should  know  what  we  are  doing 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  when  this 
matter  first  came  up,  I  thought  we  were 
deaUng  with  H.R.  10604,  a  bill  to  permit 
payment  of  the  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment to  pay  the  burial  and  memorial 
services  expenses  and  related  expenses 
for  an  insured  individual  whose  body  is 
unavailable  for  burial. 

Now  I  find,  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Btrnes,  that  the 
bill  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  for  per- 
haps far-reaching  amendments  dealing 
with  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  certainly 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
that  he  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrkis)  that  somehow 
or  other  more  time  be  contrived  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  may  have  at 
least  some  faint  idea  of  what  the  amend- 
ments propose  to  accomplish. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  it  the  gentleman's  feeling  that 
this  is  the  only  way  he  can  htuidle  this 
matter?  I  want  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  MTT.TiS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Certainly 
I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MTTJfl  of  Arkansas.  There  are  two 
provisions  in  this  bill  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate about  which  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  necessity  for  passing  them 
promptly.  One  is  the  $4  pass  through 
vi^ich  must  be  enacted  before  the  1st  of 
January,  or  otherwise  It  is  ineffective. 

I  am  advised,  perhaps  by  rumor,  that 
the  Congress  Is  getting  ready  to  adjourn 
sometime  this  week.  I  have  been  sched- 
uled for  calling  up  the  conference  report 
this  morning  by  the  leadership  on  our 
side. 

Frankly,  I  believe  If  we  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  I  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  need  that  exists  for  making 
the  Members  of  the  House  fully  cog- 
nizant of  what  Is  In  this  other  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  other  two 
amendments.  They  are  needed  and  de- 
sirable. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Everybody  agrees  to  them,  just  as  every- 
body agrees  with  the  basic  principles  of 
what  we  have  done  so  far  as  the  original 
bill  which  passed  this  House  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  at 
this  point  when  he  Intends  to  bring  up 
the  bill  relating  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation. On  that  I  take  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude,  and  I  shall  oppose  the 
conference  report.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  some  knowledge  from  the  gentle- 
man as  to  whether  he  intends  to  use  this 
same  procedure  in  asking  the  House  to 
vote  on  very  substantial  amendments 
without  having  the  langiiage  of  the  sub- 
stantial amendments  before  this  House. 
Mr.  MILX^S  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  the  second  confer- 
ence report? 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  one  on  imemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  MILI^  of  Arkansas.  I  want  to  call 
it  up  some  time  this  afternoon,  if  it  is 
possible. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  was 
wondering  whether  we  could  not  have  an 
understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
would  speak  with  the  leadership  and  see 
if  we  could  not  at  least  have  24  hours  on 
that.  If  we  are  going  to  be  in  session 
tomorrow  we  could  take  it  up  at  that 
time. 

I  wonder  whether  the  genUeman 
would  not,  in  that  particular  case,  where 
there  is  a  high  element  of  controversy, 
agree  that  it  could  go  over  until  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed with  this,  and  then  the  genUeman 
and  I  will  talk  with  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
always  rather  have  the  genUeman  give 
me  a  suggestion  that  at  least  he  Is  sort 
of  sympathetic  with  what  I  am  propos- 
ing, rather  than  saying,  "Let  us  forget 
about  it." 

Mr.  MILI£  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  genUe- 
man and  I  have  worked  on  the  committee 
together  long  enough,  I  know,  for  the 
genUeman  to  know  that  these  are  un- 
usiial  circumstances  which  would  prompt 
us  to  bring  up  conference  reports  in  this 
manner.  It  is  aaly  the  time  element  which 
causes  us  to  do  it.  Normally  we  have 
always  given  the  House  plenty  of  time 
to  go  over  conference  reports,  to  have 
access  to  all  amendments  and  the  lan- 
guage and  so  forth;  but  time  just  does 
not  permit  it  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  our 
committee  has  always,  I  thought,  had  the 
reputaUon  of  trying  to  bring  things  to 
this  House  so  that  the  House  could  work 
its  will  by  understanding  what  It  Is  doing, 
by  having  the  language  in  front  of  us 
and  full  explanations  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing. Here  we  have  a  situation  where  that 
is  not  the  case.  The  genUeman  is  sug- 
gesting that  not  one  conference  report. 
but  two  of  them,  will  come  up  In  this 
session.  I  plead  with  him  and  with  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  let  their  own 
Members  have  some  idea  as  to  what  is 
being  done  by  having  at  least  a  state- 
ment of  the  managers  that  they  can  look 
at  and  read.  We  could  have  it  in  mimeo- 
graph form  by  this  afternoon.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  call  that  up  following  this 
conference  report,  then  the  Members 
will  not  have  any  Idea  what  this  Is  all 
about.  I  think  It  Is  wrong.  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  it. 

You  have  the  authority  imder  the  rule 
to  call  it  up,  but  to  me  it  is  bad  to  bring 
something  of  this  significance  and  im- 
portance before  this  House  In  this  way 
imless  It  is  absolutely  essential.  There 
Is  no  showing  of  essentiality,  because 
there  are  other  conference  reports  wait- 
ing and  other  matters  waiting.  My  under- 
standing Is  that  we  will  be  meeting  to- 
morrow, and  If  that  Is  the  case,  at  least 
that  bill  can  go  oTer  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Will  ttae  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  WiBcondn.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILIJ3  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man knows,  becaiise  I  asked  him  to  Join 
me  In  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  have  until  midnight  last  night 
to  file  both  of  these  conference  reiwrts. 
The  genUeman  did  not  do  that.  If  he  had 
not  objected,  they  would  be  available  in 
printed  form  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconshi.  I  wonder 
about  that,  and  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
staff  work  would  have  been  done  if  you 
had  asked  them  to  prepare  these  two 
conference  reports,  in  the  details  required 
and  to  have  them  in  by  midnight.  Cer- 
tainly no  member  of  that  conference 
could  see  what  kind  of  a  statement  they 
were  filing. 

Mr.  MITiT.S  of  Arkansas.  But  at  least 
they  would  have  been  here  tmd  available. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  no  one 
would  have  had  a  chance  to  see  what  they 
were  saying  and  what  we  were  putting 
in  the  report  as  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objecUon. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  auDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  ISJLIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|RoU  Wo.  4«3] 

Alexander  Puqu»  MltcheU 

Anderson,  ni.  OaUagher  MoUohan 

Anderson,  0«ydoa  Moah«r 

Tenn.  OiAimo  Moes 

Andrews.  Ala.  Olbbona  0'Hai» 

Archer  Ooldwater  O'NeUl 

Baker  Oimw  PeUy 

Belcher  Grtfllth*  Pryor.  Ark. 

Blatnlk  Oub^r  RaUsback 

Boiling  Hall  Rees 

Caffery  Hann»  Reld,  K  T 

Casey.  Tex.  Hansen,  Idaho  ReuM 

Cederberg  Hansen,  Wash.   Bhod«a 

teller  Harsh*  Roblson,  N  Y 

Clark  Hastings  Bousselot 

Clay  Hathaway  Sarbanes 

Colmer  Hubert  Scheuer 

Conta  Heckler,  Uass.  Shonp 

Conyers  Helna  Bikes 

CmiXn  Helstoskl  8lsk 

Dellums  Henderson  Smith,  Calif 

Dent  Hicks.  Wash.  Springer 

Derwinskl  Kastenmeler  Staggers 

Dickinson  Keith  Stokes 

DJKK",  Landrum  Btuckey 

D^U  Latta  Suul^ 

Dowdy  Lennoa  Symington 

Dwyer  Lujan  Teegue,  Calif 

Bdwards.  La.  McOlm.  Th<Sp;on,  N  J 

fvlns,  Tenn.  McKerltt  Vande?^^ 

"«>»  McMUlaa  Veysey 

mowers  Macdonald.  Wsggonner 

WiuiamD.       uikva  Charles  H 

"»»er  Ulnlsh  "«»«» a. 

Fulton,  Tenn.    Mink 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  326 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

^  unanimous  conaent.  further  pro- 
codings  under  the  caU  were  dtsperued 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUanan  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today.) 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hitended 
that  the  Clerk  read  the  entire  state- 
ment, but  if  the  Members  are  not  going 
to  listen  to  It  I  wonder  'f  they  want  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  genUeman 
ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MTTJ.S  of  Arkansas.  I  do  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dis- 
pense with  f  m^er  reading  of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shaU 
not  object  because  I  beUeve  the  genUe- 
man's  request  Is  certainly  in  keeping 
with  the  facts  of  the  situation.  The  Mem- 
bers cannot  understand  the  conference 
report  just  by  the  reading  of  the  state- 
ment. One  has  to  have  it  before  him  or 
to  have  somebody  explain  it  to  him.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  complained 
about  this  procedure. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  dis- 
pensing with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment, because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  reading,  in  many  cases,  is  rattier  a 
meaningless  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    genUeman    from    Arkansas    (Mr 

HSLLS). 

Mr.  MTTiIfi  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  apologize  to 
the  House  for  bringing  in  a  conference 
report  in  a  rather  unusual  manner.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  not  have  printed  copies 
of  the  conference  report,  but  I  believe  It 
is  entirely  possible  for  the  Members  who 
desire  to  know  what  is  in  the  conference 
report  to  fcdlow  the  words  of  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin,  of  myself,  and  of 
others  who  may  speak.,  and  thus  develop 
a  fuU  understanding  of  the  content  of 
the  report. 

It  will  be  remembered.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  sent,  by  unanimous  consent  H  Jl' 
10604  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  did  not  change  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House-passed  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate did  add  three  amendments,  all  of 
which  are  germane  to  the  bill.  The  bill 
and  the  three  amendments  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  first  amendment  the  Senate  added 
would  provide  coverage  of  care  in  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  as  an  opti<Hial 


"ff^ce  imder  the  medicaid  program,  UUe 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Under  present  law  such  service  is  cov- 
ered instead  as  an  optional  benefit  imder 
the  various  cash  assistance  benefit  pro- 
grams. An  Intermediate  care  facility  is 
designed  as  an  institution  Ucensed  to 
provide  regular  health-related  care  and 
services  to  people  who  need  Institutional 
care  but  who  do  not  need  the  degree  of 
care  which  a  hospital  or  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  provides. 

Services  in  a  public  institution  for  the 
mentally  retarded  could  be  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  amendment  if  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to 
provide  health  or  rehabilitation  services 
the  patient  is  receiving  active  treatment,' 
and  the  public  agency  agrees  that  non- 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  patient  in 
the  institution  will  not  be  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  medicaid  benefits. 

The  need  for  care  in  these  facilities 
would  be  determined  under  an  independ- 
ent professional  review  and  medical 
evaluation  program  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  State  plan. 

The  Senate   amendment   Is   virtually 
the  same  as  a  provision  included  in  HJl 
1  which  passed  the  House  last  June  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  avoid 
situations,  which  can  arise  under  present 
law,  where  an  individual  who  is  medically 
indigent,  but  who  is  not  receiving  cash 
pubUc  assistance,  cannot  be  transferred 
from  a  skilled  nursing  b'^me  to  an  Inter- 
mediate care  facUity  and  still  have  Fed- 
eral matching  avaUable.  The  result  has 
been   that   people   have   been   kept   in 
skilled  nursing  homes  when  a  lower  level 
of  care  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate. And,  of  course,  the  more  skilled 
the  care  the  more  we  are  paying  for  that 
care  because  intermediate  care  should 
cost  less  than  skilled  care.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  remove  that  effect 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  There  was  no  argument 
in  the  conference  on  this  amendment. 

The  second  amendment  included  by 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  would  extend 
through  December  1972  the  so-caUed  $4 
pass-along  associated  with  the  15-per- 
cent benefit  InCTease  which  was  effective 
in  January  of  1970.  A  similar  provision 
was  in  HJi.  1  when  it  passed  the  House 
This  amendment  is  needed  now  in  order 
to  provide  that  some  600.000  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  people  will  not  have  their 
public  assistance  checks  reduced  by  $4 
next  month.  The  House  agreed  to  this 
Senate  amendment  without  any  contro- 
versy. This  is  the  amendment  that  the 
genUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Bukton) 
has  done  so  much  to  support  to  help 
these  people  on  assistance. 

Now,  the  third  Senate  amendment  in- 
volves a  lot  more  detail,  llie  amendment 
made  a  series  of  changes  in  the  work 
incentive  program  imder  present  law. 
These  amendments  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  that  program: 

Require  an  individual,  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  welfare,  to  register  for 
the  WIN  program  unless  the  person  Is : 

First,  a  child  under  age  16  or  attend- 
ing schocd: 

Second,  ill.  Incapacitated,  or  of  ad- 
vanced age; 
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Third,  so  remote  from  a  WIN  project 
that  his  effective  peirticlpatlrai  is  pre- 
cluded; 

Fourth,  caring  for  another  member 
of  the  household  who  Is  ill  or  Incapaci- 
tated: or 

Fifth,  the  mother  or  other  relative  of  a 
child  under  the  a«e  of  six  who  is  caring 
for  the  child.  Mothers  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  register  must  be  told  of  their 
opportunity  to  volunteer  to  participate. 

The  amendment  increases  the  Federal 
matching  for  the  WIN  program  from  the 
present  80  percent,  which  is  one  of  the 
handicaps  in  stHne  of  the  States,  to  90 
percent  Federal.  It  requires  the  welfare 
agency  to  designate  a  separate  adminis- 
trative unit  to  make  arrangements  for 
supportive  services  needed  by  welfare  re- 
cipients in  order  to  participate  in  the 
WIN  program  and  to  refer  recipients  so 
prepared  to  the  Labor  Department  for 
participation  in  the  WIN  program. 

The  amendment  would  penalize  a  State 
if  its  welf £u^  agency  prepares  smd  refers 
to  the  Labor  Department  less  than  15 
percmt  of  registrants  in  a  year  by  re- 
ducing Federal  matching  1  percent  for 
aid  to  famlllec  with  dependent  chil- 
dren for  every  percentage  point  the  pro- 
portion of  registered  individuals  the 
State  welfare  agency  prepares  and  refers 
is  under  15  percent. 

The  amendment  increases  from  75  per- 
cent to  90  percent  Federal  matching  for 
supportive  services,  including  child  care, 
provided  to  enable  welfare  recipients  to 
work  or  pwtlcipate  In  the  WIN  program. 

The  amendment  requires  that  not  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  expenditures 
under  the  WIN  program  be  for  on-the- 
job  training  and  public  service  employ- 
ment. Then  it  provides  a  formula  for 
allotting  WIN  funds  to  the  States  based 
on  the  number  of  registrants  for  the 
WIN  program  In  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  utilize  existing  manpower 
and  training  programs  to  the  maximum 
extoit  in  implementing  the  Work  In- 
centive program  rather  than  establishing 
new  ones. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  in  each 
State,  municipality,  or  other  af^nvriate 
geographic  area  with  a  significant  num- 
ber of  WIN  registrants,  a  Labor  Market 
Advisory  Council  whose  function  is  to 
identify  the  types  of  lobs  available  or 
likely  to  bec(»ne  available  In  the  area. 
No  WIN  institutlooal  training  may  be  es- 
tablisfied  unless  It  is  related  to  these 
kinds  of  Jobs,  "nie  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate any  appropriate  body  In  existence 
aa  the  Labor  Market  Advisory  Council  In 
its  uea. 

next,  the  amendment  requires  the 
Labor  Department  In  handling  WIN  re- 
ferrals to  accord  priority  in  the  following 
order,  taking  into  account  employability 
potoitia^:  . ,  • 

Rn£.  Unemployed  fathers; 
Second.  Dependent  children  and  rela- 
tives age  16  or  over  who  are  not  in  school, 
working,  or  in  training ; 

Third.  Mothers  who  volunteer  for  par- 
ticipation; and 
Fourth.  All  other  persons. 
The  amendment  requires  the  Labor 
Departmoit  and  WIN  units  ol  State  wti- 


fare  agencies  to  develop  a  joint  State 
operational  plan,  detailing  how  the  WIN 
program  will  be  operated  with  joint  em- 
ployability plans  for  WIN  participants. 
It  would  delete  present  funding  ar- 
rangements for  public  service  employ- 
ment, called  special  work  projects,  and 
instead  provide  for  100-percent  Federal 
funding  for  the  first  year  of  employment 
and  90  percent  for  subsequent  years. 
If  employment  is  less  than  3  years,  then 
the  matching  for  the  first  year  is  reduced 
to  90  percent. 

The  amendment  authorizes  Federal 
matching  for  the  costs  related  to  super- 
vision and  materials  associated  with 
public  service  employment. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  issue  joint  regulations, 
wiiich  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  first,  a  National  Committee  to 
coordinate  uniform  reporting  and  sim- 
ilar requirements  for  the  administration 
of  the  WIN  program,  and  second,  a  re- 
gional coordination  committee  for  each 
region  to  review  and  approve  the  State- 
wide operational  plans  required  else- 
where in  the  amendment. 

It  would  prevent  the  Labor  Department 
from  entering  into  any  contract  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  the 
work  incentive  program. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secretary 
to  collect  and  publish  certain  statistical 
information  related  to  the  WIN  program. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  amendment  authorizes  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  pay  allowances  for  trans- 
portatic«i  and  other  costs  necessary  for 
and  directly  related  to  participation  in 
the  WIN  program. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  Labor 
Department  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  provldp  employment  or  training 
in  connection  with  the  WIN  program. 

The  effective  date  for  the  bill  is  July 
1,  1972,  except  for  the  Federal  matching 
for  WIN  trsJning,  and  supportive  serv- 
ices which  becomes  effective  on  January 
1,  1972. 

Ttie  conferees  on  behalf  of  the  House 
went  into  these  amendments  in  consider- 
able detail  with  the  Senate,  and  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

Exonpts  from  the  registration  require- 
ment a  mother  in  a  family  where  the 
father  registers. 

Makes  clear  that  the  WIN  unit  in  the 
State  welfare  s^ency  Is  to  provide  child 
care  and  other  supportive  services  to  per- 
sons required  to  be  registered  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to  certify  when 
such  persons  are  so  prepared. 

Sets  a  limit  of  $750  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973  on  appropriations  for  suppor- 
tive services,  such  sis  day  care,  receiving 
90  percent  Federal  matching. 

Requires  that  33  Va  percent,  rather 
than  40  percent,  of  expenditures  under 
the  WOTk  Incentive  program  be  for  on- 
the-job  training  and  public  service  em- 
ploymoit. 


Provides  that  50  percent  of  the  WIN 
funds  be  allotted  imder  a  formula  based 
on  a  number  of  registrants;  the  remain- 
ing 50  percent  would  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  based  on  criteria 
he  develops. 

The  conference  report  sets  the  follow- 
ing order  of  priority  in  handling  Work 
Incentive  program  participants:  first, 
unemployed  fathers;  second,  mothers 
who  volimteer  for  participation;  third, 
other  mothers  and  pregnant  women  un- 
der 19  years  of  age;  fourth,  dependent 
children  and  relatives  age  16  or  over  who 
are  not  in  school,  working,  or  in  train- 
ing; and  fifth,  all  other  persons. 

The  conference  report  deletes  the  re- 
qiurement  of  jointly  developed  eligibility 
plan  for  each  Work  Incentive  program 
participant. 

The  conference  report  provides  100 
percent  Federal  funding  for  the  first  year 
of  pubUc  service  employment  of  each 
participant.  75  percent  funding  in  the 
second  year,  50  percent  in  the  third  year, 
and  no  Federal  funding  thereafter. 

The  conference  report  sets  effective 
dates  of  July  1.  1972,  for  increased  Fed- 
eral matching  for  WIN  training,  public 
service  employment,  and  supportive 
services,  rather  than  January  1, 1972. 

The  conference  report  deletes  the  re- 
quirement to  collect  and  publish  certain 
WIN  statistical  data.  While  the  House 
conferees  did  not  accept  this  amendment, 
requiring  the  collection  and  publication 
of  certain  statistical  data  with  respect 
to  the  WIN  program,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  that 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  were  guided  in 
their  consideration  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment by  action  already  taken  in  H.R.  1, 
wiiich  would  have  set  up  an  entirely  new 
work  program  for  public  assistance  re- 
cipients. The  House  can  be  assured  that 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  House  has 
agreed  which  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  adoption  of  the  new  work  program 
which  was  included  in  HJl.  1.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  can  very  well  be  argued  that 
the  interim  steps  which  these  amend- 
ments would  make  would  mean  an  earlier 
Eind  more  effective  operation  of  the  new 
program  included  in  HJR.  1. 

And  I  also  want  to  make  clear  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  this  bill  wiiich  would 
affect  the  earnings  disregard  provision 
in  present  law. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  asked,  after  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  for  the  effective  date 
of  HJl.  1  to  be  delayed  from  July  1,  1972. 
to  July  I.  1973.  Certainly  if  we  can  make 
an  Improvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
WIN  program  for  just  1  year  smd  see  to  It 
that  those  who  are  qualified  for  training 
are  required  to  take  training,  do  take 
training  and  enhance  their  possibility  for 
JolM,  we  should  do  it  even  for  that  1  year. 

I  would  urge  the  adc^tion  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  o<  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Bfissourl. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Arkansas  whether  or  not  the  WIN 
program  is  strictly  voluntary  with  the 
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welfare  recipient,  that  is,  other  than 
those  requirementa  for  those  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  able  to  work,  to 
do  anything  or  to  suffer  some  penalty? 

Mr.  *nTT.q  of  Arkansas.  The  catch  in 
the  whole  thing  is  this:  In  existing  law 
we  use  this  mandate  to  the  States,  tiiat 
they  be  responsible  for  assigning  people 
to  the  WIN  program.  The  welfare  office 
assigns  to  the  WIN  program  those  who 
are  "appropriate"  for  such  training  and 
work. 

The  definition  of  the  word  "awjropri- 
ate"  is  left  to  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment. In  some  States  there  has  l)een  a 
rather  strict  Interpretation  of  the  word 
"appropriate"  and  many  people  have 
been  assigned  to  the  WIN  program.  In 
other  States,  there  has  been  a  less  strict 
interpretation  of  the  word  "appropriate" 
and  very  few,  if  any,  have  been  assigned 
to  the  WIN  program. 

So  we  are  requiring  all  people  except 
those  who  are  specifically  excluded  in 
tills  amendment  to  sign  up  for  the  WIN 
program. 

This  is  a  material  improvement. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier  this 
afternoon,  I  think  it  very  regrettable  that 
a  committee  such  as  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  deals  with  very 
sensitive  areas  of  legislation,  should  come 
in  here  and  ask  the  House  to  accept  the 
work  of  five  members  in  a  conference 
committee  tiiat  was  under  pressure  so 
far  as  time  Is  concerned,  and  to  accept  it, 
more  or  less  with  the  oral  assurances  or 
explamations  of  some  members  of  the 
conf  eroice  as  to  what  was  done. 

I  would  hope  that  this  does  not  set  a 
precedent. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman. 

Mr.  MTTJfi  of  Arkansas.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  what  the  gen- 
tieman  says  about  this  imusual  proce- 
dure. I  have  just  conferred  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Speaker 
tells  me  that  if  we  want  to  hold  over  Vtit 
next  conference  report  imtil  tomorrow, 
it  is  agreeable  with  him  and  he  will  rec- 
ognize you  and  me  to  call  it  up  when  the 
House  convenes  tcNnorrow.  I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  do  that  because  I  do  not  like 
tills  business  of  bringing  in  these  reports 
without  having  a  printed  copy  of  the  re- 
port available. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
genUeman.  I  think  it  would  be  most  salu- 
tary if  we  could  have  the  Information 
available,  as  it  will  be  sometime  today,  on 
the  conference  report.  I  would  assume 
that  the  printer  has  been  requested  to 
expedite  the  printing  of  the  report. 

If  I  may  suggest  to  the  chairman  and 
the  Speaker,  It  would  be  helpful  if  this 
material,  as  soon  as  it  arrives  from  the 
printer,  could  be  available  at  the  clerk's 
desk  so  that  Members  may  have  it  in 
preparation  for  a  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter tomorrow. 

Mr.  MiLia  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yldd  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  genUe- 


man will  yield  for  that  purpose  now.  that 
is  perfecUy  agreeable  to  me  and  I  will 
submit  the  conferoice  report  now  for 
printing  under  the  rules,  so  as  to  expedite 
the  matter  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
appreciate  that. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6065. 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  TtfTT.T.«  of  Arkansas  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6065)  to 
amend  section  903(c)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act: 

CoNnauNCK  Rxfost    (H.  Reft.  No.   92-749) 

Tb«  cxunmlttsc  of  cooXereaoe  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  bill  (H.R. 
6065)  to  amend  section  903  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  hAvlng  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
House  as  f oUowb  : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
the  following  amendments  to  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendment: 

Page  S.  line  S,  strike  out  "extended". 

Page  4,  line  a,  >tnke  out  "extended". 

Page  4,  Une  9,  strike  out  "extended". 

Page  4,  Une  IS,  strike  out  "vsX6aat6.". 

Page  4,  Une  31,  strike  out  "6.0  per  centum" 
and  Insert:  "6.5  per  centum". 

Page  B,  Une  13,  strike  out  "6.0  per  centum" 
and  Insert:  "6.9  per  centum". 

Page  6,  Une  16,  strike  out  "Insured  em- 
ployment" and  Insert:  "Insured  unemploy- 
ment". 

Page  6,  line  21,  strike  out  "should  be  equal 
tO'— "  and  insert  "is  the  percentage  arrived 
at  by  dividing — ". 

Page  5,  line  28,  strike  out  "divided". 

Page  6.  line  25,  strike  out  "100  per  centum" 
and  Insert :  "60  per  centum". 

Page  7,  line  6,  strike  out  "twenty-six"  and 
Insert:  "thirteen". 

Page  7,  strike  out  lines  14,  16,  and  16  and 
Insert:  "this  Act.  No  emergency  oomptenaa- 
tlon  BhaU  be  payable  tu  any  Uullvldual  under 
such  an  agraement  for  any  week  ending 
after — 

"(1)  Jime'30, 1972,  or 

"(2)  September  80,  1972.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  (for  a  week  ending  befcM-e 
July  1,  1973)  had  a  week  with  req;>eet  to 
which  emergency  compensation  was  payable 
under  such  agreement." 

Page  9.  strike  out  line  5  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  9  on  page  10  and 
Insert: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  the  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion account,  as  repayable  advances  (with- 
out Interest) ,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purptoses  of  this  title. 
Amounts  appropriated  as  repayable  advances 
and  paid  to  the  States  under  section  203  shall 
be  repaid,  without  Interest,  as  provided  In 
section  903(b)  (3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(c)  Section  903(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"'(3)  The  amount  which,  but  for  this 
paragraph,  would  be  transferred  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  State  under  subsection  (a)  or 
paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection  shall  (after 
applying  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection) 
be  reduced  (but  not  below  sero)  by  the 
balance  of  that  portion  of  the  advances 
made  under  sectlor.  304(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1971 
which  waa  used  for  payments  to  such  State 
under  section  303  of  such  Act.  An  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  by  which  such  amount  is 


reduced  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  Any  amount  trans- 
ferred as  a  repaynsent  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  credited  against,  and  shaU  operate  to 
reduce,  any  balance  repayable  under  this 
paragraph  by  the  State  to  which  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  such  amount  would  have  been 
payable."  ". 

Page  10,  line  20,  strike  out  "emergency  ex- 
tended" and   Insert:    "emergency". 

Page  10.  line  23,  strike  out  "emergency  ex- 
tended" and  Insert:   "emergency". 

Page  II,  after  Une  4,  Insert:  "For  purposes 
of  any  State  law  which  refers  to  an  extension 
under  Federal  law  of  the  duration  of  benefits 
under  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970,  this  title 
shall  be  treated  as  amendatory  of  such  Act." 

Page  11,  line  7,  strike  out  "continuing  and". 

Page  11,  Une  16,  strike  out  "after  June  30, 
1973"  and  Insert:  "after  the  period  prescribed 
In  section  202(f)". 

Page  11,  Une  19,  strike  out  "after  June  30. 
1973"  and  Insert:  "after  the  period  prescribed 
In  section  203(f)". 

Page  11,  line  30.  strike  out  "July  1"  and 
Insert:  "May  1". 

Page  11,  Une  23,  strike  out  "May  31"  and 
Insert:  "March  31". 

Page  13,  Une  4,  strike  out  "after  June  30, 
1973"  and  Insert:  "after  the  period  prescribed 
In  section  202(f)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  blU  and  agree  %o  the  sanle. 
W.  D.  MiuA, 
Ai.  Ullmak, 
Jaiocb  a.  Buxkx, 
Mtanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

RuasKLL  B.  LONO, 
CuifTOM  AirDssaoN, 

HXKMAV  TaUCAOCB, 

Cau.  T.  Cuxtib, 
ISanagert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  S:xflai«atobt   Statemxnt   of   the 
coiuuttkx  on  conixakmcs 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  6065)  to 
amend  section  903(c)  (3)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  submit  the  foUowlng  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommend  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House  extended 
for  an  additional  10  years  the  period  dtirlng 
which  States  may  obligate,  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  certain  funda  transferred  from 
excess  Federal  unemployment  tax  coUectlons. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
blU  made  no  ch&nge  In  the  House  provisions 
explained  In  the  preceding  paragraph  but 
added  a  title  n  to  the  bUl,  relating  to  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  any  State,  the  State 
law  of  which  provides  for  the  pajrment  of  ex- 
tended compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970, 
may  enter  Into  an  agreement  under  which 
the  agency  of  the  State  which  administers  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  law  wlU 
pay  emergency  compensation  to  Individuals 
who  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  both  r^u- 
lar  compensation  and  extended  compensa- 
tion. The  weekly  benefit  amount  of  the  Indi- 
vidual is  determined  In  the  same  way  as  for 
regular  compensation  purposes;  and  the  total 
amount  of  emergency  compensation  payable 
to  an  Individual  Is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  100  percent  of  the  regular  compen- 
sation payable  to  him  for  the  most  recent 
benefit  year  or  36  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  anu>unt  for  his  benefit  year. 

The  emergency  compensation  payable 
under  the  amendment  Is  payable  only  dur- 
l:ig  an  emergency   extended  benefit  period. 
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Such  a  period  Is  triggered  In  a  State  when 
th«  rate  of  tmemployment  (which  takes 
Into  account  both  the  rate  of  Insured  un- 
employment and  the  rate  of  exhaustions  of 
regular  compensation)  for  such  State  for  a 
13-week  period  equals  or  exceeds  6.0  percent. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  emergency 
compensation  Is  payable  only  for  weeks  of 
unemployment  which  begin  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  (or,  if  later,  after  the  week  in  which 
the  State  agreement  is  entered  into).  In 
addition,  such  compensation  is  payable  only 
for  weeks  which  end  before  July  1,  1973. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
financing  emergency  benefits  by  increasing 
the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  wages  (as  defined 
in  section  3306(b)  of  such  Code)  paid  dur- 
ing 1972  or  1973  from  3.2  percent  to  3.29 
percent. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  of  the 
emergency  compensation  program  on  or 
before  July  1,  1972. 

The   House   recedes   with   amendments. 

The  conference  agreement  in  general 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  with  these 
major  changes: 

( 1 )  Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
total  amount  of  compensation  payable  to 
an  individual  is  the  lesser  of  (A)  50  percent 
of  the  regular  compensation  payable  to  him 
with  respect  to  the  b^neSt  yeK  "Q  the  basis 
of  which  he  most  recently  received  regular 
compensation,  or  (B)  13  times  his  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year. 

(2)  Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
emergency  benefit  period  Is  triggered  in  a 
State  when  the  rate  of  unemployment  (which 
takes  into  account  both  the  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  and  the  rate  of  exhaustions  of 
regular  compensation)  for  such  State  for  a 
13-week  p>eriod  equals  or  exceeds  6.5  percent. 

(3(  Under  the  conference  agreement,  no 
emergency  compensation  is  payable  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  which  ends  after 
June  30.  1972;  except  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  had  a  week  of  unemployment 
ending  before  July  1,  1972,  for  which  emer- 
gency compensation  was  payable  under  a 
State  agreement,  the  period  for  paying  emer- 
gency compensation  to  that  individual  under 
the  State  agreement  will  also  Include  weeks 
of  unemployment  which  end  before  October 
1,  1972. 

(4)  Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
emergency  compensation  will  be  payable  out 
of  the  Federal  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation account.  The  agreement  authorizes 
the  appropriation  to  such  account  of  repay- 
able advances  (which  shall  not  bear  interest) 
to  carry  out  the  emergency  compensation 
program  provided  by  the  bill.  The  amounts 
paid  to  any  State  for  benefits  under  this 
program  are  to  be  repaid  by  transferring  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amounts 
equal  to  such  benefits.  These  transfers  are  to 
be  made  out  of  amounts  which  would  other- 
wise (but  for  the  new  section  903(b)(3)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  added  by  the  bill)  b« 
paid  over  to  such  State  out  of  excess  Federal 
unemployment  tax  collections. 

(5)  The  conference  agreement  also  modi- 
fies the  reporting  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  to 
submit  before  May  1,  1972,  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  the  emergency  compensation 
program  provided  by  the  bill.  The  report  Is  to 
cover  the  period  ending  on  March  31,  1972, 
and  Is  to  contain  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  program.  In- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  the  operation 
and  funding  of  the  program  and  the  desira- 


bility of  extending  the  program  beyond  June 
30.  1972. 

W.  D.  Miixs, 

At.  Ullman. 

Jambs  A.  Burke, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

RussEix  B.  Long. 

Clinton  Andekson, 

Herman  Talmadce, 

Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10604, 
AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  to  this  conference  report.  First, 
the  House  passed  a  very  desirable  change 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to 
providing  lump  sum  death  benefits  in 
certain  cases  where  the  body  itself  could 
not  be  found  for  burial,  in  order  to  help 
with  memorial  services,  and  ether  ex- 
penses in  cormection  with  the  death.  I 
think  it  was  a  laudable  purpose;  it  was  a 
good  bill,  and  it  passed  here,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  Senate  added  two  amendments 
which  I  think  are  also  very  desirable  as 
changes  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  One 
provides  for  the  coverage  of  patients  in 
intermediate  care  facilities  as  an  op- 
tional source  imder  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. Under  present  law,  such  service  is 
covered  instead  as  an  optional  benefit 
under  the  various  cash  assistance  benefit 
programs. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  desirable  amend- 
ment from  our  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  States. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we  en- 
act this  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  the  Sen- 
ate also  added  an  amendment  to  continue 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  pass 
through  the  social  security  benefits  to 
individuals  who.  In  addition  to  receiving 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  are  also 
receiving  old-age  assistance,  so  that 
when  we  increase  the  social  security  by 
$4,  it  would  not  mean  that*  some  old- 
age  assistance  checks  automatically 
would  be  reduced  by  $4,  and  so  that  in- 
dividuals would  have,  in  the  end,  $4  more 
in  purchsising  power  than  might  be  the 
case  if  this  amendment  did  not  pass. 

While  I  have  some  question  as  to  the 
policy  involved,  I  think  it  Is  advisable, 
particularly  under  current  economic  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  provide  for  this 
passthrough  and  make  sure  it  does  not 
expire.  We  have  provided  for  it  in  HM.  1, 
but  because  the  Senate  has  not  seen  fit 
to  enact  the  vsuious  social  security 
amendments  and  revisions  In  HJR.  1,  this 
is  one  item  that  does  face  a  deadline, 
and  therefore  I  think  action  here  is  de- 
sirable. 

Then,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out,  the  Senate  also  added  a  very  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  treatment  of  peo- 
ple receiving  benefits  uiider  the  program 
of  aid  to  dependent  children.  Let  me  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  completely 
sympathetic  with  the  objectives  and  the 
general  purposes  of  the  amendment 
known  as  the  Talmadge  amendment, 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  does  beef  up 
the  program  to  get  people  Into  Jobs  or 
training  for  Jobs.  I  do  not  appear  here 


in  opposition  to  the  underlying  philoso- 
phy of  the  Senate  amendments. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report.  I  signed  the  conference  report.  In 
conference  I  asked  to  make  some  changes 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  in 
this  particular  amendment  to  make  it 
conform  more  to  what  the  House  had 
done  in  passing  H.R.  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

We  were  successful  in  the  conference  in 
that  regard. 

My  concern  here  is  twofold.  First,  I  am 
not  sure  that  because  of  the  limited  time 
we  had  to  deal  with  a  very  complex  area 
that  we  really  understand  all  the  impli- 
cations of  what  we  were  doing.  It  is  a 
very  far-reaching  and  broad  amendment. 
As  I  said.  I  am  100  percent  for  the  general 
proposition  and  the  general  principle. 
The  questions  I  have  are  on  the  details. 
Have  we  created  some  problems?  Have 
we  created  some  inequities?  Have  we 
created  some  injustices?  Have  we  thrown 
up  roadblocks  to  getting  people  into  the 
economic  mainstream  of  this  country,  to 
making  them  more  self-sufficient  and  less 
dependent  upon  public  assistance,  thus 
improving  our  whole  welfare  system? 

I  do  not  Know  t.hn  answers.  That  is  my 
whole  problem,  because  in  the  time  we 
had  on  this  complex  area,  we  could  not  go 
into  all  facets  and  details.  We  were  not 
fresh  from  hearings  on  this  subject.  We 
were  not  fresh  from  consideration  of  the 
issue.  We  were  last  year,  but  many  other 
matters  have  intervened  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  conferees,  so  we  probably  en- 
tered that  conference  not  as  familiar  as 
we  normally  would  have  been.  We  sim- 
ply had  not  the  time  to  refresh  our  minds 
on  all  the  details.  That  is  the  part  that 
really  bothers  me,  the  cursory  fashion  in 
which  we  have  acted. 

There  is  another  problem.  I  happen  to 
be  a  proponent,  and  an  enthusiastic  pro- 
ponent, of  the  welfare  reform  that  was 
contained  in  H.R.  1.  I  think  we  have  a 
welfare  nonsystem  which  grew  up  like 
Topsy,  and  now  we  are  adding  another 
layer  by  our  action  here.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  do  many  of  the  things  that  are 
provided  in  this  amendment,  but  we 
should  do  them  in  a  more  coordinated 
way — coordinated  with  reform  of  our 
current  welfare  system. 

This  is  a  piecemeal  approach.  It  takes 
part  of  H.R.  1  and  tries  to  graft  it  on.  I 
hope  it  will  be  an  improvement  on  pres- 
ent operation.  It  should  be,  but  I  think 
we  would  do  much  better  if  we  insisted 
that  the  Senate  act  on  a  bill  that  we  have 
twice  sent  to  them,  which  involves  true 
welfare  reform,  instead  of  playing  with  it 
on  a  piecemeal  basis,  and  never  facing 
up  to  the  real  need  for  reform.  I  think 
the  conference  made  a  mistake  in  even 
agreeing  to  consider  this  matter  in  this 
context.  We  should  have  said  we  will  con- 
sider it,  and  we  want  to  consider  it,  but 
bring  it  to  us  in  a  form  in  which  we  can 
have  in  conference  not  Just  what  the 
other  body  decided  to  do  in  the  area  of 
welfare,  but  also  what  the  House  has  de- 
cided to  do  OQ  two  different  occasions. 

So  that  is  basically  what  I  object  to 
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here — the  manner  in  which  this  Is  han-  ter  and  the  expertise  that  was  brought    since  what  we  contemplated  in  HJl   i 

died,  the  cursory  treatment  it  has  re-  to  bear,  which  the  genUeman  himself    atleastintht  area  of  work  requirements' 

ceived,  and  its  treatment  Independently  has.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  going    was  federalizaUon  that  you  are  goina  to 

from  the  overaU  and  more  pressing  prob-  into  this  conference  on  each  one  of  the    have  to  make  some  substanUal  chajoges 

lems  that  we  all  know  exist,  embodied  in  items  that  are  a  part  of  this  amendment,    and  it  would  not  change  the  effective 

the  need  for  welfare  reform.  and  going  into  them  in  great  detail  and     date  or  the  effecUveness  on  this  part  of 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  will  en-  great  thoroughness.                                      that  situation 

dorse  the  present  welfare  system— the  The  gentleman,  I  know,  agrees  these        Mr   mtt.t.s"  of  Arkansas   That  is  my 

taxpayers,  the  counUes.  the  States,  the  are  not  new  concepts.  We  have  been     point.  But  if  we  do  have  to  make  some 

Federal  Government,  or  the  welfare  re-  workmg  with  every  single  one  of  these    changes,  we  wiU  have  the  opportunity 

cipients.  concepts.  Back  in  1967  we  originated  the     to  do  it  before  July  1  at  least 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen-  WIN  program,  and  then  we  gave  them  all        Mr    BYRNES    of   Wisconsin     Right 

tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired.  lengthy   consideration   in   HJl.    1,   and     ReaUy,  it  seems  that  even  if  the  Senate 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr.     then  more  recently.  does  not  send  us  this  bill 

Speaker,   I    yield    myself    5    additional  These  are  all  concepts  the  gentleman        Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas    Absolutely 

minutes.  did  bring  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  con-     Absolutely 

They  are  all  disgusted  with  the  exist-  sideraUon  and  expertise  on  in  the  con-  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  But  that 
ing  system,  and  it  is  time  that  they  be-  ference.  is  ^hat  I  am  going  on.  However,  no  mat- 
came  disgusted  with  the  Congress  for  not  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  we  ter  what  happens  we  can  bring  it  to  fru- 
domg  someUiing  about  it  or  for  doing  put  it  together  in  a  better  way,  perhaps,  ition.  or  have  some  action  to  correct  any 
It  only  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  than  we  could  have  done  had  we  had    deficiencies  or  errors  in  this  amendment 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  say  to  the  some  other  vehicle  to  do  it.                                Mr.    SAYLOR.    Will    the    gentieman 

other  body:  "Send  us  this  welfare  reform  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre-     yield' 

bill.  Make  what  changes  you  want,  but  elate  the  comments  of  the  gentleman.  If        Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  to 

send  it  back  so  that  when  we  get  to  con-  this  all  turns  out  well  I  will  be  glad  to     the  genUeman 

ference  we  have  before  us  what  we  in  accept  credit  for  what  has  been  done.  11        Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 

the  House  have  done  on  two  different  oc-  it  does  not,  let  me  suggeset  at  this  point     Join  with  the  gentleman  from'  Wisconsin 

casions  as  weU  as  what  you  desire  to  have  that  I  can  kind  of  hold  in  reserve  any     in  complaining  about  Uiis  piecemeal  ap- 

done,  and  then  we  can  work  out  a  com-  responsibility  for  It.  and  we  can  leave  it    proach  to  welfare  reform, 

promise."  at  that.                                                                 Some  cases  in  Pennsylvania  have  come 

,J^l^,   T.^""^,^^*  changes  which  we  Mr.  MILI^S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,     to  my  attention  where  men  are  earning 

thought  should  be  made  m  the  Senate  will  Uie  genUeman  yield?                                $22  000  a  year  and  drawine  as  murh^s 

amendment  to  make  it  conform  more  to  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to     $3,000  in  welfare  and.  believe  it  or  not 

the  expressed  wishes  of  the  House.  But  the  chairman.                                                  that  is  the  program  ki  eff«;t  rieht  nnu 

we  could  not  do  that   Why?  Because  it  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  my  un-     ^i   diJucT^e?  ?e5S  ^5   Ic^l 

would  not  have  been  within  tie  purview  derstanding  that  the  chairman  of  the    taxes.  They  deduct  UieiTautom^Se  p^- 

of  the  conferees  and  the  conference  re-  Finance   Committee  in   the   conference     ments.  They  can  deduct  SSr  pay- 

fnoint^nr'^Hp'?'^  ^"^  '^  "^^^^^  ^  '^^  it  was  hls  intention  to  have  H.R.  1     ments  and  deduct  all  of  UiefrTraSport^- 

^^^^^^^y!.fI'■ur.,,  »  v         ^  >,♦  *    v  °"  *^^  ^^^  °^  *^®  Senate  for  consldera-     tion  expenses.  A  breakdown  of  the  ariUi- 

uc  Jf      .  ^  f  °"^  ^  f"  1^^'  *°  ^"l  **°"  "°*  ^***^  *^"^  ^*"^  1 .  Did  he  make     metic  used  to  justify  and  tiim  an  annual 

its  say  on  what  is  done  In  the  area  of  that  statement?                                               salary  of  $21853  20  to  iustifv  $30M  80 

welfare  reform  We  should  have  in  con-  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  was    in  Si  grJntfpiS  $Sl2  w^^  of  ?o^ 

th'.'^r^,*,^f.?^?l"w  °'  "^^House  and  someUiing  said  that  I  think  generaUy    stamps  Sid  f^J?  mSical  c2e  are^ 

the  product  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  had  Uiat  effect.  I  am  not  too  sure  how     follows:                                   t^areareas 

mittee,  which  has  been  twice  passed,  as  firm  it  is  or  that  It  wa«  anv  inift.rant.AP 

isr°""^' '"'  ^  ^  ""^'^  "^  ^  ^^  ^"5«^^  ^"  ^^^^^  hThir^Tn  ^^^0  T^^^Sron-)---  ''■  7o  It 

..^tS.:^LT:J^u'^^T''-  r  SSSS^S^'tSe^SteTdthaTS    ^  ^::S'^TJ^^^{E       ^^ 

^i^f  c^  u  ^^  tS^^°"  '^^  T^?;     '^OU^d  *>  "-hat  he  could  to  bring  It  to  the     Less  union  dues.. leg:  oo 

^f^,  ^r.    '      If^  ^""^  l^l  °^  "•    senate  for  action  approximately  the  first    Less  car  payment no.  90 

we  have  no  opportunity  to  make  changes  of  March  next  year                                          ^^"^^  transportation  expenses 

wliich  would  be  more  in  accord  with  the        t^-  qPTTAKTrr?  't>,-  fi,r,o  «f  ♦>,«.  »-„  "  ^^^  *  '^"«) --        "^  5i 

House  position.  That  Is  what  I  protest     ti  Jf^n^^V^^  ^*"'     Adjusted  income  total 44i.  56 

today,  Mr.  Speaker.  ueman  nas  expirea.                                             Add  contribution  of  working  de- 

But  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  con-     o„^;„®^^,^    °'    T^^^r'^i^i*.  ^,     *]?f°"J!SV -— — is.  00 

ference  report  because  I  do  realize  that  Speaker,    I   yield   myself   3    additional    Adjusted  income  for  welfare  pur- 
there  are  Uiree  otiier  items  in  tills  bUl    ™^"t^-                                                           P°^^ *^  5€ 

which  are  desirable.  *"■■  Speaker,  even  March  1  would  be  a        On  this  basts  the  recipient  qualified  for  a 

So  far  as  its  basic  Implementation  is  ^°°*^  overdue  date.  We  should  have  had    monthly  cash  grant  of  $250.40  plus  other  wei- 

concemed,  the  effective  date  for  the  main  ^^^  ^  conference  several  months  ago.  so    ^^^*  benefits. 

provisions  of  this  conti-oversial  amend-  !^**  ^^  ^°}^^  have  worked  out  and  had  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  just  has 
ment  Is  July  1.  1972.  We  shall  have  at  j^.^^w  or  In  a  conference  report  some-  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  I  agree  u-e  should  not 
least  6  months  for  the  staffs,  for  the  thing  in  the  area  of  real  welfare  reform,  attack  the  welfare  problem  in  this  piece- 
Department,  for  others  to  go  over  It  in  ™^t  Is  where  I  have  my  grievance  with     meal  manner 

a  more  studious  way.  to  see  whether  mis-  what  Is  being  done  here  and  with  the        Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  WUl  the  gen- 
takes  or  errors  have  been  made  In  what  Senate.                                                           tleman  yield  to  me? 
we  have  done,  and  to  recommend  correc-  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  gen-        Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
tions  before  the  implementing  date.  tleman  yield  further?                                      the  gentleman. 

Therefore,  I  can  accept  the  conference  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I  yield        Mr.  MTT.T.q  of  Arkansas.  As  I  followed 

report  on  the  groimd  that  even  though  to  the  chairman.                                            the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my 

there  may  be  some  errors  In  it.  we  do  Mr.  Mn.T.S  of  Arkansas.  I  only  asked     good  friend,  the  cases  he  mentions  are 

at  least  have  some  time  to  make  correc-  the  question  because  if  It  works  out  that    completely  Illegal  payments  under  our 

tions  before  it  becomes  effective.  the  Senate  does  act  on  H.R.  1  in  the  first    Federal  law. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  part  of  March.  It  is  entirely  possible  that        Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 

gentleman  yield?  we  could  complete  a  conference  report  by     to  me? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the  effective  date  of   this  amendment.        Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin   I  iield  to 

the  genUeman  from  Oregon.  whichis  July  1, 1972.                                       the  genUeman 

ty^^^LJ^'^-  Mr  Speaker.  I  beUeve  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  Uiink,        Mr.  SAYLOR.  Very  frankly,  the  State 

r^nci^^»!""i  J^.™**^^*^^  *^*^  *^^  tiiough,  Mr.  Chairman.  Uiat  since  this  is    of  PennsylvanU  Is  paying  this  kind  of  ar- 

conslderation  that  was  given  to  this  mat-  grafted  onto  a  Federal-State  system,  and    rangement  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
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has  concurred  in  It.  John  L.  Costa,  Com- 
missioner, Social  and  Rehabllitatlcxi  ap- 
peared at  a  meeting  and  said  that  he  had 
heard  some  of  the  interpretations  being 
used  in  Pennsylvania  and  that  they  are 
correct. 

He  further  stated  "Under  the  present 
Federal  law,  it  is  possible  for  a  family 
to  earn  substantitil  income  and  still  be 
eligible  for  welfare  assistance." 

This  Is  just  an  absolute  disgrace  to  the 
people  who  must  be  on  welfare,  and  who 
deserve  our  best. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  prob- 
lem the  gentleman  refers  to  is  attributa- 
ble— at  least  in  part — to  the  methods 
used  in  computing  the  income  disregard 
imder  existing  law.  We  corrected  this 
problem  and  many  others  in  HJl.  1; 
unfortunately,  this  problem  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  and  the  others  the  House 
welfare  reform  bill  dealt  with  are  still 
with  us  and  have  not  been  corrected  In 
the  piecemeal  approach  taken  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILI^S  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  take  this  time  in  order  to  propose  one 
query  of  the  chairman. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  gentle- 
man in  the  preparation  of  H.R.  1  knew 
it  was  meant  to  be  a  massive  forward 
step  in  cooperating  with  the  major  na- 
tional problem  on  welfare  throxigh  the 
federalization  of  welfare,  and  so  forth. 
The  time  lag  in  between  the  passage  of 
the  House  bill  in  two  different  Congresses 
and  the  Senate  action  thereon  caused  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  and  dilemma 
among  the  State  and  local  welfare  agen- 
cies in  waiting  to  see  what  Congress  will 
do. 

As  I  view  the  action  of  the  conferees 
and  the  House  today,  we  are  just  moving 
a  transmission  belt  toward  a  new  system. 
This  may  help  solve  the  dilemma  and  the 
diCQculties  that  the  State  and  local  wel- 
fare people  have  who  are  just  waiting 
for  such  eventual  action  as  we  know  Con- 
gress is  bound  to  take. 

This  is  a  phase-in  arrangement  and  it 
has  in  it  some  attractive  features  which 
will  make  H.R.  1  work  more  effectively 
when  it  comes  into  being,  specifically  I 
note  the  provision  of  day  care  services 
at  Federal  expense.  A  major  achievement. 
In  law  for  family  assistance. 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl  of  Arkansas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  HOLIFIELD)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  conferees  on  both 
sides  as  well  as  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  on  the  committee  for  their 
courteous  consideration  of  this  small 
original  bill,  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  it 
would  get  into  such  trouble  over  in  the 
other  body.  But,  we  do  appreciate  the 
courtesy  the  committee  has  shown  me  in 
arriving  at  a  resolution  of  these  very  dif- 
ficult problems. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  in 
our  experience  here  that  no  matter  what 
you  send  over  there,  you  have  got  to  keep 
your  fingers  crossed  as  to  what  Is  going 
to  come  back. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  might  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  his  matter  was  entirely  noncontro- 
versial  and  entirely  desirable.  We  brought 
back,  though,  three  additions  to  it  which 
in  my  opinion  enhances  the  gentleman 
as  the  author  of  the  original  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  my  opinion  the 
original  bill,  about  which  there  was  no 
objection  to  its  purpose,  now  carries  with 
it  a  tremendous  amount  of  humanitarian 
benefits.  I  thank  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  again. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  craiference  report  oa  H.R. 
10604  and  commend  the  House  conferees 
led  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mn.LS. 

The  acceptance  by  the  conferees  of  a 
Senate  amendment  regarding  intermedi- 
ate care  will  avert  a  real  crisis  in  the 
nursing  homes  of  Oklahoma,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  action  taken  in  conference. 

I  trust  the  conference  report  will  be 
overwhelming  approved. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  deliberations  of  the  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  10604.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view this  legislation  briefly  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  changes  it  makes  in  the 
existing  work  incentive  program.  I  want 
to  show  here  and  now  that  these  changes 
when  taken  together  can  move  effectively 
to  break  the  welfare  cycle. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  these 
WIN  amendments  have  a  considerable 
history  and  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable public  debate.  The  Senate 
passed  these  amendments  on  three  sep- 
arate occasions;  the  first  two  times  the 
amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  retained  on  the 
floor. 

Most  recently,  the  Senate  added  the 
provisions  to  Uie  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 
The  conferees  on  that  bill  dropped  them 
only  because  they  were  not  germane.  And 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  held  hearings  on  these 
provisions  when  Senator  Talmadce  flrst 
introduced  them  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  conference  agree- 
ment reached  on  H.R.  10604.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  this  bill  would  have  some- 
what broadened  the  conditions  under 
which  a  lump-sum  payment  can  be 
made  upon  the  death  of  a  person  who  is 
insured  under  the  social  security  system. 
The  Senate  added  amendments  dealing 
with  other  Social  Security  Act  programs 
which  would  extend  a  temporary  provi- 
sion for  passing  along  to  public  assist- 
ance recipients  a  portion  of  their  in- 
creased social  security  beneflts  imder 
1969  legislation,  which  would  provide  for 
coverage  imder  the  medicaid  programs 
of  care  in  intermediate  care  facilities, 
and  which  would  make  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  WIN  or  work  incentive 
program  for  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children — AFDC. 


In  general,  the  conference  accepted 
the  Senate  amendments  in  each  of  these 
three  areas,  with  several  modifications  in 
the  WIN  provisions.  I  am  particularly 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  incentive 
amendments  since  they,  in  many  ways, 
strike  directly  at  the  heart  of  some  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram— features  which  I  and  others  have 
long  recognized  as  barriers  to  achieving 
self-sufficiency  for  employable  welfare 
recipients   and   their   families. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, H.R.  10604  would  require  the 
registration  with  the  Labor  Department 
of  all  AFDC  recipients  who  do  not  meet 
one  of  a  limited  number  of  specific  ex- 
ceptions. The  exceptions  include  those 
categories  of  recipients  who  would  not 
generally  have  much  employment  poten- 
tial such  as,  for  example,  children,  the 
aged  and  ill,  and  mothers  caring  for  pre- 
school children. 

This  registration  requirement  is  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  an 
objective  I  have  seen  as  an  absolute 
essential  if  we  hope  to  solve  the  welfare 
problem,  and  that  objective  is  the  clear 
separation  of  employable  and  nonem- 
ployable  recipients  so  that  our  efforts  at 
improving  employability  can  be  directed 
to  those  who  can  use  them. 

A  second  major  aspect  of  the  WIN 
amendments  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  fiows  logically  from  the  first. 
Having  Identified  those  who  are  poten- 
tially employable,  the  State  welfare 
agencies  are  required  to  propose  them 
for  jobs,  or  to  participate  in  training 
leading  to  jobs.  A  very  reasonable  and 
attainable  goal  is  set  by  the  legislation 
that  each  State  must  certify  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  ready  for  employ- 
ment or  training  at  least  15  percent  of 
those  required  to  register.  To  the  extent 
that  a  State  fails  to  meet  this  goal,  it 
would  be  penalized  by  having  its  Federal 
matching  funds  for  AFTX;  reduced. 

The  bill  also  contains  important  pro- 
visions to  help  assure  that  State  welfare 
agencies  will  be  able  to  meet  or  exceed 
the  minimum  requirements.  For  one 
thing,  it  requires  each  State  welfare 
agency  to  establish  a  separate  imlt  which 
will  have  the  sole  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding to  registered  AFDC  recipients 
those  services  necessary  to  prepare  them 
for  work  or  training.  More  importantly, 
it  increases  the  Federal  matching  share 
for  such  services  from  the  75  percent 
which  is  now  in  effect  to  90  percent.  And 
among  the  services  covered  by  this  in- 
creased matching  is  child  care. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  child  care  is  the 
greatest  single  barrier  to  making  welfare 
recipients  self-sufficient  through  em- 
ployment. And  this  is  a  view  which  I 
know  Is  nearly  universally  shared.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  administration  has  testified 
time  and  again  that  the  greatest  barrier 
to  expanded  child  care  under  the  AFDC 
program  is  the  requirement  of  a  25- 
percent  State  or  local  matching.  By  re- 
ducing the  required  State  and  local  share 
to  10  percent,  this  bill  should  virtually 
eliminate  that  barrier  to  employment. 
As  a  safeguard,  however,  the  conference 
agreement  puts  a  $750  million  limit  on 
the  services  which  can  qualify  for  the 
90-percent  matching  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
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After  employables  are  Identified  and 
after  they  are  prepared  for  work  or 
training,  there  still  remains  the  task  of 
finding  work  for  them  or  placing  them 
in  training  which  will  enable  them  to 
get  work.  The  bill  also  attacks  this  prob- 
lem. Because  the  limited  funds  that  are 
available  for  this  expensive  business  of 
transforming  an  employable  person  into 
an  employed  person  have  too  often  been 
spent  on  institutional  training  which  did 
not  in  fact  letul  to  a  job  for  the  trainee, 
the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish.  In  each  appropriate  area, 
labor-market  advisory  councils  which 
will  advise  him  of  the  types  of  jobs  avail- 
able or  likely  to  become  available  In 
each  area.  It  also  requires  him  to  expend 
at  least  one-third  of  all  WIN  funds  each 
year  on  those  employment-based  pro- 
grams of  on-the-job  training  and  public- 
service  emplosmient — programs  which 
create  jobs  for  recipients  rather  than 
training  them  for  Jobs  which  may  or 
may  not  exist. 

To  further  bolster  the  work  and  train- 
ing aspects  of  the  WIN  program,  the  bill 
cuts  from  20  to  10  percent  the  required 
State  or  local  share  of  program  costs  and 
simplifies  the  funding  of  public  service 
employment  by  providing  that  a  recipi- 
ent may  be  placed  in  a  public  service  job 
with  100  percent  Federal  funding  of  the 
costs  involved  for  the  first  year  of  his 
employment,  75  percent  for  the  second 
year,  and  50  percent  for  the  third  year. 
This  is  essentially  the  same  public  serv- 
ice employment  provision  as  that  already 
approved  by  the  House  as  a  part  of 
H.R.  I. 

To  assure  the  proper  and  efficient  use 
of  WIN  program  fimds,  the  bill  requires 
that  at  least  half  of  such  funds  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  under  a  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  registrants  and  it 
requires  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide manpower  services  to  those  certified 
to  him  according  to  specified  priorities. 

These  amendments  to  HJR..  10604  are 
not  hastily  conceived  additions.  They  are, 
rather,  thoughtful  respraises  to  some  of 
the  most  basic  flaws  In  the  present  wel- 
fare system.  Essentially  the  same  amend- 
ments, as  I  indicated  above,  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance as  amendments  to  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  considered  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee also  heard  extensive  testimony  on 
these  basic  points.  The  faults  brought 
before  both  committees  are  In  large 
measure  corrected  by  these  amend- 
ments. 

As  I  said  In  my  dissenting  views  In  the 
report  on  H.R.  1,  the  keystones  of  wel- 
fare reform  are  child  care,  Job  training, 
and  job  placement.  This  bill  takes  a  sig- 
nificant step  In  Just  those  directions. 

GEKESAI.    IXAVZ 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  (m  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiMi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kans««? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTEREST,  USURY.  AND  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  IN  THE  DISTRKTT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  1938)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
subtitle  n  of  title  28,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  relating  to  interest  and  usury, 
with  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House  am^idment,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  "08-3308,"  Inaert  "and". 

Page  a,  line  5,  strike  out  "or  39". 

Page  11,  line  13.  strike  out  "his"  and  In- 
sert  "this". 

Page  15,  line  8,  strike  out  "ability"  and 
Insert    "llabUlty". 

Page  18,  in  the  line  following  line  16, 
strike  out  "military". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to  in- 
quire if  the  amendments  are  germane  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  pleased  to  advise  him 
that  there  are  no  substantive  changes 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  yes- 
terday. There  are  neither  deletions  nor 
additions  to  the  subject  matter.  There 
are  some  purely  technical  amendments 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  counsel 
of  both  committees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


(Roll  No.  404 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oialmo 

O-NelU 

Anderson, 

Gold  water 

Polly 

Tenn. 

Orunths 

Pike 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oubser 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Baker 

HaU 

Rees 

Belcher 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Reuss 

BlatnU 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rhodes 

BoUlng 

Harsha 

Roblson.  NY. 

Broomfleld 

Hubert 

Rousaelot 

Caffery 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Horton 

Selberllng 

Conte 

Kastenmeter 

Sisk 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Rmtth,  Calir. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Latta 

Springer 

Dent 

Leggett 

Stanton. 

Diggs 

Lujan 

James  V. 

Dowdy 

McClure 

Stephens 

Downing 

McKevltt 

Sullivan 

Dwyer 

McMUlan 

Symington 

Edwards.  La. 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  N  J 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mass. 

Veysey 

Pish,  N.Y. 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Flynt 

Michel 

Waldle 

Ford, 

MllU,  Ark. 

Whltten 

William  D. 

Mink 

Wilaon,  Bob 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

MoUohan 

Wilson. 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Charles  H. 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Yatron 

Gayrtoft 

O'Ham 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  346 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  csdl  were  dispensed 
with. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2891, 
ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2891)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

POINT  or  OBDZai 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Shaker,  I  desire  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  report  is  read. 

The  Chsdr  will  protect  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  r^wrt. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  December 
13,  1971.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecticm, 
further  reading  of  the  report  will  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  desire  to  make  his  point  of 
order  at  this  time? 

POINT    OF    ORDCB 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2891  on  the  basis  that  the 
House  managers  exceeded  their  author- 
ity, did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  dif- 
ferences committed  to  them  and  on  the 
basis  that  the  managers'  report  contains 
matter  clearly  not  germane  to  the  matter 
in  disagreement,  all  In  flagrant  violation 
of  clause  3,  rule  XXvm.  tmd  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  contained  a 
section  3  which  in  effect  w^ves  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970 — Public  Law  91-656 — and 
direct*  the  President  to  put  into  effect 
January  1,  1972,  pay  adjustments  for  the 
three  statutory  salary  systems — General 
Service,  Poreign  Service,  EUid  Veterans' 
Administration  Medicine  and  Surgery — 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  pay 
guidelines  under  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  or  not  greater  than  the  actual 
comparability  adjustments. 

The  House-passed  bill  contained  no 
such  section  3. 

The  conference  report,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  contains  section  3  with  two 
significant  changes  that  are  clearly  not 
germane  to  the  section  3  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

First,  section  3  in  the  conference  re- 
port contains  an  additionail  provision 
which  raises  the  maximum  pay  limitation 
applicable  to  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  from  level 
5  to  level  4  of  the  Executive  Salary  Sched- 
ule. This  is  a  proposition  which  was 
clearly  not  committed  to  the  Conference 
Committee. 

Second,  the  conference  report  in  sec- 
tion 3  eliminated  the  Senate-passed  pro- 
vision which  provided  that  no  pay  adjust- 
ment xmder  the  Federal  Statutory  Pay 
System  could  exceed  comparability  based 
on  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Survey. 

In  essence.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conierees 
not  only  eliminated  a  restriction  on  the 
amount  of  pay  adjustment  for  the  three 
statutory  salary  systems  but  they  also  in- 
creased rates  of  pay  for  groups  of  em- 
ployees— those  employees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate — who  were  not  specifical- 
ly cited  in  either  the  Senate-  or  House- 
passed  bills. 

Claiise  3  of  rule  XXVm  of  Rules  of  the 
House  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Moreover,  their  report  shall  not  Include 
matter  not  committed  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee by  either  House,  nor  shall  their  report 
include  a  modification  of  any  specific  topic, 
question.  Issue,  or  proposition  committed  to 
the  conference  committee  by  either  or  both 
Houses  if  that  modification  is  beyond  the 
Bcop«  of  that  specific  topic,  question.  Issue. 
or  proposition  as  so  committed  to  the  Con- 
ference committee. 

The  rule  was  actually  strengthened  and 
tightened  up  in  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  last  year  in  order  to  make 
it  abimdanUy  clear  that  no  specific  topic, 
question,  issue,  or  proposition  could  be 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  unless  com- 
mitted to  the  Conference  Committee  by 
either  or  both  Houses. 

The  pay  of  legislative  employees  cer- 
tainly was  not  committed  by  either  House 
to  the  Conference  Committee  and  the  ad- 
ditional provision  contained  in  section  3 
on  this  subject  constitutes  a  modification 
which  goes  clearly  beyond  the  scc^ie  of 
the  "specific  t(H>ic.  question,  issue,  or 
proposition"  as  committed  to  the  Con- 
ference Committee. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  pay  maximuma  and  limitations  is 
much  too  important  to  be  considered  in 
this  manner  late  in  the  sessian  burled  as 
nongermane  amendmoits  to  a  c<aifer- 
ence  rqwrt.  If  amendmeDts  or  changes 
are  needed  they  should  be  considered  in 
the  regular  order  by  the   appropriate 


committees  and  reported  to  the  House  as 
separate  matter  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  upon  my  point  of 
order  against  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order  should 
not  lie  against  the  so-called  Federal  Pay 
Section  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1971  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  speaks  to  the 
general  subject  of  wages,  prices,  rents, 
and  so  forth.  Federal  workers  are  a  seg- 
ment of  the  general  working  population 
of  the  United  States  and,  therefore,  must 
be  treated  both  as  an  economic  matter 
and,  in  this  instance,  as  a  parliamentary 
matter  of  the  general  working  popula- 
tion. Second,  what  the  House  did  in  peiss- 
ing  this  legislation  before  going  to  con- 
ference was  to  strike  all  of  the  language 
under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  S.  2891, 
and  substitute  the  language  contained  in 
H.R.  11309  anu  then  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence. As  such,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  since  the  languaige  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees  In  this  instance 
was  language  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill,  this  section  of  the  act  is  neither 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  here  in  the 
House,  nor  can  a  separate  vote  be  de- 
manded thereon. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  point  of  order  will  be  overruled. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
makes  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  S.  2891  on  the 
ground  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  have  exceeded  their  authority 
as  defined  in  clause  3  of  rule  XXVin  by 
including  matter  not  submitted  to  con- 
ference by  either  House. 

Specifically,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
asserts  that  the  conferees  have  broad- 
ened that  provision  of  the  Senate  bUl 
which  authorizes  comparability  adjust- 
ments in  the  rates  of  pay  of  each  Federal 
statutory  pay  system  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  Commrability  Act  of  1970  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  5.5  percent,  effective 
after  January  1. 1972. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no 
ccHnparable  provision.  As  stated  in  the 
joint  statement  of  the  managers  on  page 
22,  the  conferees  have  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  a  "clarifying  amend- 
ment" to  assure  that  the  comparability 
adjustments  be  made  not  only  in  the 
"statutory  pay  systems"  as  that  term 
is  defined  in  5  U.S.C.  5301(c),  but 
also  in  "all  other  Federal  pay  sys- 
tems" covered  by  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1970;  namely,  those 
under  which  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by 
administratire  action  under  5  n.S.C. 
5307.  This  would  include  employees  in 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
administrative  action.  It  would  also  in- 
clude employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  Chair  is  compelled  to  hold  that 
the  conferees,  by  deleting  the  word 
"statutory"    in    the    Senate    bill,    have 


broadened  the  coverage  of  the  compara- 
bility adjustments  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Senate  bill  or  the  House  amendment. 
The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

MOTION    Omi&KD   BY    MS.   PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  Insist  on  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  2891)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Econcwnic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 
and  request  a  further  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Patman, 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Sollfvan,  Messrs.  Rxuss, 
St  Germain,  Minish,  Wtonall,  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  J.  Wh-liam  Stanton, 
and  Brown  of  Michigan. 


.ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10367)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 13.  1971.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  since  1951  your 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  together  with  his 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
LOR)  and  their  many  committee  col- 
leagues have  been  studying  and  working 
on  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  claims 
made  by  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Since  the 
time  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Haley)  took  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  we 
have  worked  closely  and  continuously  in 
trying  to  bring  this  matter  Into  some 
satisfactory  resolution.  At  this  time  I 
would  commend  Congressman  Haley 
and  all  of  those  who  have  worked  with 
him  in  bringing  before  the  House  at  this 
time  for  final  action  a  bill  which  en- 
deavors to  take  care  of  the  claims  of  the 
Alaskjui  natives  as  well  as  we  think  it 
can  be  done,  at  least,  at  this  time.  I  es- 
pecially wish  to  commraid  the  most  able 
and  cooperative  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Ktl)  one  of  the  most  effective 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

As  has  been  stated  in  that  part  of  the 
report  already  read,  I  suppose  there  is 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
conference  committee  who  is  entirely 
satisfied  with  parts  of  this  bill.  I  know 
at  this  time  my  colleague,  the  ranking 
Member  from  Pennsylvania,  is  not  satis- 
fied with  certain  parts  of  it,  and  he  has 
not  signed  the  report  from  the  confer- 
ence. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  permitted 
the  conference  report  to  be  brought  be- 
fore us  to  be  debated  and  to  be  voted 
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on  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
report. 

The  conferees  labored  long.  There 
were  9  days  of  conference  sessions,  with 
a  staff  that,  I  believe,  is  as  capable  and 
as  able  as  any  staff  here  on  the  Hill.  We 
1  ad  a  very  compUcated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion before  us.  It  Is  so  interwoven  that  it 
is  difQcult  to  understand  it  unless  the 
whole  picture  is  laid  out  for  one  desiring 
to  understand  what  is  involved,  and  we 
do  not  have  the  time,  of  course,  this 
afternoon. 

We  worked  on  the  House  bill,  which 
received  a  good  vote  from  the  House 
when  it  passed  here  several  weeks  ago. 
The  conference  report  generally  is  In 
the  format  of  the  House  language. 

It  is  true  that  we  added  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill.  But  to  show 
you  what  the  difference  is,  the  bill  comes 
back  to  us  from  conference  with  just 
about  all  of  the  House  language  that  was 
in   the  bill   sent   to  the   other   body. 

There  are  certain  matters  we  should 
keep  in  mind  as  we  make  our  final  de- 
cision. This  legislation  endeavors  to  take 
care  of  three  major  matters. 

We  endeavor  to  take  care  of  the  claims 
of  the  Natives  for  the  lands  from  which 
they  have  been  dispossessed,  either  out- 
right or  in  part,  and  we  endeavor  to  lay 
to  rest  for  all  time  any  further  claims 
that  the  Natives  may  have.  We  also  en- 
deavor— and  I  think  we  do  in  this  legis- 
lation— to  take  care  of  the  situation  so 
that  those  tribes  of  Indians  living  in  the 
Southern  48  States  will  not  be  able  to 
use  this  as  a  precedent. 

With  that  in  mind,  what  does  the  con- 
ference report  and  legislation  purport  to 
do?  First  of  aU,  it  gives  the  Natives  imder 
certain  provisions  40  million  acres  of 
land  in  that  Northern  State.  About  22 
milUon  acres  of  land  are  given  to  the 
villages  which  will  be  incorporated  either 
as  profit  or  nonprofit  organizations.  It 
takes  another  2  million  acres  of  land  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  to  use 
them  for  hardship  cases.  Ilien  the  re- 
maining 16  million  acres  of  land  are  to 
be  given  to  the  regional  corporations. 
Those  corporations  will  have  not  only  the 
surface  rights  to  the  16  million  acres  of 
land,  but  also  the  subsurface  rights  to 
22  million  acres  of  land  which  go  to  the 
villages,  and  the  2  million  acres  of 
land  which  will  be  used  tor  hardship 
cases.  TTiis  is  the  land  settlement. 

A  large  settlement?  Yes,  if  viewed  as 
we  would  view  it  here  in  the  lower  48 
States  perhaps,  but  no.  If  viewed  In  the 
light  of  the  area  where  the  land  is 
situated,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  those 
who  have  used  it  for  decades,  for  cen- 
turies, and  for  milleimlums.  Some  of 
them  say  they  have  used  this  land,  or 
their  ancestors  have,  few  9,000  years. 

In  addition  to  the  40  million  acres  of 
land,  we  are  providing  for  the  cash  set- 
tlement of  $962,500,000.  Some  will  say 
this  is  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
55,000  pe(H>le  or  thereabouts — and  It  Is. 
But  I  can  show  Members  tribes  of  Indians 
in  the  United  States  which  have  been 
able  to  get  payments  which  will  be  as 
large  as  these  payments,  and  in  some  In- 
stances, larger,  as  far  as  money  Is  con- 
cerned. The  $462.5  mllUon  will  be  pcdd 
from  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United  States 


according  to  a  certain  schedule  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  conference  report,  and 
$500  million  from  2  percent  of  the  royal- 
ties and  rentals  and  leases  and  so  on  from 
the  subsurface  resources  which  belong  to 
the  State. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  set  up  a 
corporate  organization.  There  will  be  12 
regions  in  Alaska  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  conformity  with  historic  use, 
and  one  corporation  for  each  region  as 
a  maximum,  but  not  less  than  seven  if 
some  of  them  wish  to  merge.  The  corpo- 
rations will  be  controlled  by  the  Natives 
themselves  They  will  be  corporations  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Stock  will  be  issued.  The  first 
stock  will  not  be  alienable  for  20  years, 
and  the  stock  will  be  canceled  and  issued 
again,  so  that  these  corporations  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  care  of 
their  best  interests  and  take  care  of  their 
relations  with  the  villages  and  the 
Natives. 

In  addition  to  these  12  corporations, 
we  have  provided  for  a  13  th  corporation 
which  will  take  care  of  those  Natives 
who  no  longer  live  in  Alaska.  It  will  take 
a  majority  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  be 
enrolled  to  make  a  determination  that 
they  desire  a  corporation,  rather  than 
the  outright  payment  of  the  moneys  due 
them.  However,  these  Natives  will  also 
have  the  right  to  choose  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  belong  to  the  nonresident 
corporation,  as  whether  they  wish  to 
register  in  the  village  and  region  where 
they  would  otherwise  register  if  they 
were  not  nonresident. 

It  will  be  to  their  benefit,  in  many 
instances,  not  to  form  a  13th  corpora- 
tion but  to  register  in  their  old  region, 
because  this  new  corporation,  the  13th 
coi-poration,  will  have  no  interest  in 
lands  whatsoever.  It  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  corpus  of  money  that 
has  been  paid  to  them  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

We  provide  for  withdrawal  of  lands  to 
protect  the  Natives  and  to  protect  the 
State. 

We  provide  for  the  lifting  of  the 
present  freeze. 

We  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  cer- 
tain townships  that  are  near  the  villages 
or  of  which  the  villages  are  a  part. 

We  provide  for  the  withdrawal  from 
which  the  land  can  be  chosen  to  give  to 
the  Natives  25  townships  in  the  maxi- 
mimi.  which  is  almost  600,000  acres,  if  I 
remember  correctly. 

We  make  all  these  provisions.  We  also 
go  further  in  this  legislation  and  we 
provide  for  planning  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  State  govern- 
ment in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  also  provide  for  the  temporary 
withdrawal  by  the  Secretary,  if  he  sees 
fit,  of  80  million  acres  to  satisfy  any 
Federal  need  for  additional  national 
parks,  national  forests,  or  wildlife 
refuges. 

We  provide  also  that  if  any  land  is 
taken  from  the  presoit  national  forests, 
national  parks,  or  wildlife  refuges  "in 
lieu"  lands  will  be  made  available. 

We  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
petroleum  reserve  No.  4,  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  one  of 


our  national  security  areas  and  national 
security  resoiu-ces. 

We  make  all  these  provisions. 

Briefly,  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  Natives.  We  have  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  provided  for  the 
viability  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  nearly 
as  it  Ls  possible  to  do,  because  it  is  just 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  we  provide  for  a 
supergovemment  in  or  around  the  State 
of  Alaska.  We  have  taken  care  of  that. 

Members  might  be  interested  to  know 
we  have  also  taken  care  of  attorney  fee.s, 
though  not  quite  as  economically  as  we 
had  provided  in  the  House  bill.  We  split 
the  difference  a  little  bit  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  bill,  to  $2  million.  Some  people 
may  say  that  tliis  is  a  lot  of  money.  Let 
me  suggest  a  comparison. 

In  my  own  district  in  eastern  Utah 
where  the  Ute  Indian  Tribes  live,  the  at- 
torneys in  Salt  Lake  City  representing 
them  there  came  to  Washington  and  se- 
cured a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Indians 
of  $31  million-plus.  The  attorneys  took 
10  percent,  or  over  $3  million  for  their 
work  in  this  httle  judgment  of  $31  mil- 
lion. This  is  common  in  this  program. 
So  when  we  think  in  terms  of  attorneys' 
fees  it  might  be  said  we  are  quite  nig- 
gardly. 

We  also  provide,  however,  that  tliose 
claiming  attorneys'  fees  have  to  go  be- 
fore the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Coiu-t  of  Claims  and  prove  the  value  of 
their  services. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  this 
conference  report  to  my  colleagues, 
knowing  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  docu- 
ment but  beheving  sincerely  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  as  of  this  time,  that  it 
is  the  best  we  could  bring  before  tlie 
House,  and  that  it  will  do  the  job  it  is 
intended  to  do. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  clear 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
promise that  is  recommended,  and  also 
shows  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House. 
That  report  is  already  in  the  Record,  and 
I  shall  not  review  it  in  detail  at  this 
point.  I  recommend  that  it  be  studied  by 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  want  more 
detail. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  was  appointed  a  conferee  on 
this  legislation  by  the  Speaker,  but  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report.  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report  because 
I  am  satisfied  that,  while  December 
14  may  be  celebrated  some  years  in  the 
future  in  Alaska  as  the  day  on  which 
50,000  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts  were 
given  40  million  acres  of  land  and  the 
mineral  rights  therexmder  and  almost  $1 
billion  to  be  turned  over  to  12  or  13  cor- 
porations, today  will  also  be  celebrated 
by  the  200,000  non-Natives  who  live  in 
Alaska  as  a  day  of  infamy  and  deceit  be- 
cause, when  land  that  was  purehased  for 
$7  million  in  1867,  and  a  portion  thereof, 
40  million  acres  was  repurchased  for  over 
$1  billion,  that  is  not  a  bad  return,  even 
with  compound  Interest  on  100  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  dealt  with  this 
Native  Claims  Act,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  stated,  since  1951.  There 
were  those,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Florida — and,  unfortunately,  I  was  not 
one  of  them — who  said  that  this  matter 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  before 
Alaska  became  a  State.  If  we  would  have, 
I  could  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  would  have  had  a  real  bargain. 
We  could  have  probably  settled  it  for  a 
miniscule  part  of  what  we  are  paying  to- 
day in  this  bill. 

Very  frankly,  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration came  up  with  the  first  recom- 
mendation, shortly  after  statehood,  that 
tills  be  taken  care  of,  and  they  recom- 
mended a  few  million  acres  of  land  and  a 
few  million  dollars.  During  the  Kennedj- 
administration  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration it  increased  slightly,  and  even 
in  the  first  year  of  this  administration 
they  recommended  a  settlement  of  only 
14  million  acres  of  land. 

Lo  and  behold,  you,  then  the  great  oil 
discovery  was  made  on  Prudhoe  Bay.  Oil 
talks  and  oil  has  talked  to  the  White 
House  and  oil  has  talked  to  the  Indians 
and  oil  has  talked  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  price  has  gone  up  and 
up  and  up. 

I  say  that  because,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, there  is  no  legal  responsibility,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to 
pay  1  cent.  There  is  a  moral  responsi- 
bility in  this  country,  and  we  are  the  only 
country  that  has  ever  recognized  a  moral 
responsibility  for  Native  claims. 

If  we  would  have  used  the  same  for- 
mula for  all  of  those  Indian  tribes  in  the 
lower  48,  there  has  never  been  enough 
money  in  the  VS.  Treasury  to  pay  their 
claims.  But  we  now  have  this  bUl  before 
us  and  it  is  the  best  that  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think, 
personally,  everyone  of  those  176  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
voted  with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Morris  Udall)  and  myself  when 
we  tried  to  get  a  land  planning  section 
in  the  House  bill  but  were  defeated,  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  that  vote  it 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  there  is  a  land  planning  pro- 
vision in  this  conference  report.  It  is  not 
as  good  and  is  not  as  strong  as  I  would 
like  to  see  it,  but  it  is  even  better  in  some 
respects  than  the  land  planning  provi- 
sion that  Mr.  Udall  and  I  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  that 
disturbs  me  about  this  conference  re- 
port— and  I  can  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  page  25  of  the  report — sub- 
paragraph (d)(1)  "Public  Land  Order 
Numbered  4582,"  34  Federal  Register 
1025,  as  amended,  is  repealed  and  for  a 
period  of  90  days  all  the  land  In  Alaska 
is  withdrawn. 

Very  frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  do  the  job 
he  Is  supposed  to  do  in  90  days.  I  am, 
therefore,  notifying  the  Members  of  the 
House  now  that  I  may  upon  the  conven- 
ing of  the  2d  session  of  this  Congress  af- 
ter the  18th  of  January,  if  I  am  told  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  he 
needs  more  time,  I  am  going  to  introduce 
a  bill  that  win  caU  up<xi  the  Congress  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  more 
time  on  this  total  withdrawal  because  he 


should  have  it.  He  represents  not  just 
the  50.000  Natives  and  the  200,000  people 
who  live  in  Alsiska.  He  represents  205 
mlUion  Americans. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  turn  to  one 
element  of  this  conference  report  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  tliis  settlement  of 
Native  land  claims  is  also  the  first  step 
in  the  carving  up  of  the  hitlierto  unde- 
veloped pubUc  domain  in  Alaska.  For- 
tunately, this  conference  recognized  the 
potential  damage  to  the  public  interest 
that  could  result,  and  has  provided  con- 
servation provisions  which  can  protect 
the  public  interest. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  this  bill  we 
have  the  outlines  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  a  singular  advance  in  land 
consei-vation  that  any  Nation  has  ever 
had  before  it  in  one  moment  in  time. 

Embodied  in  this  conference  report  is 
nothing  less  than  the  once  only  oppor- 
tunity, if  we  will  but  grasp  it.  The  op- 
portunity to  acquit  ourselves  as  true 
trustees  and  stewards  of  the  greatest  ex- 
panse of  virtually  virgin,  unspoiled  land 
anywhere.  The  public  domain  in  Alaska 
is  the  last  great  frontier  over  which  we 
can  exercise  the  truest  kind  of  states- 
manship, that  which  secures  for  all  the 
people,  for  all  time,  a  priceless  natural 
heritage. 

This  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  provides  the  tools 
and  sets  up  the  opportunity,  which  must 
be  grasiied  and  taken  fuU  advantage  of 
by  the  Secretary  O-  the  Interior  and  his 
staff.  I  hope  the  Secretary  and  his  peo- 
ple are  conscious  of  the  unparalleled 
opportunity  now  before  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are.  It  is  my  hope,  as  a  con- 
feree, as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  simply  as  a  Member  of  this 
great  body,  that  those  to  whom  this  leg- 
islation now  entrusts  the  power  win  act 
swiftly,  with  determination,  and  with  the 
broadest  and  most  far-sighted  vision  of 
the  public  interest  before  them,  to  bring 
to  reality  the  enormous,  unexampled 
conservation  achievement  for  which  we 
now  give  them  the  tools. 

The  opportimity  here  is,  in  one  word, 
"Alaska."  The  last  great  frontier  of  un- 
opened pubUc  domain  is,  by  this  biU, 
going  to  be  opened,  taken,  by  many  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  developed.  Not  aU 
of  that  win  be  a  bad  thing,  but  here  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  great  threat  the  de- 
velopment win  be  overdone,  misplaced 
and  insensitive. 

We  have  argued  from  the  first  day 
that  Native  claims  legislation  wm  under 
discxission,  that  this  process  of  opening 
up  Alaska  ou^t  to  begin,  first  of  aU, 
with  full  protection  of  the  interests  of 
aU  the  people  and  of  future  generations 
of  Americans.  We  have  brought  out  a 
final  bin,  in  this  conference  report,  that 
provides  the  means  to  protect  that  first 
interest.  If  we  do  it  right  and  properly, 
we  win  have  taken  one  of  the  single  most 
historic  steps  in  the  annals  of  conserva- 
tion in  this  or  any  other  era. 

One  of  the  most  historic  days  in  Ameri- 
can cooservation  was  that  day  when 
President  Theodore  Rooeevelt  and  his 
Chief  Forester,  Qifford  Pinchot,  pored 
over  maps  of  the  United  States  and  drew 


out  the  boimdaries  of  miUions  of  acres  to 
be  permanently  reserved  for  all  the  peo- 
ple as  America's  great  system  of  na- 
tional forests.  It  was  a  controversial 
move,  and  its  fun  importance  was  not 
immediately  evident  to  everyone.  But 
those  two  men,  who  were  men  of  vision, 
foresaw  the  elemental  significance  of 
what  they  did,  and  that  was  why  they 
did  it.  We  remember  that  action  with 
such  national  pride  because  we  recognize 
it  as  a  singular  example  of  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  the  public  interest 
which  was  fuUy  grasped,  just  at  the 
single  moment  when  it  was  possible.  The 
heritage  of  public  forest  lands  was  pro- 
tected. We  are  the  richer  for  the  vision 
and  courage  of  those  two  men. 

Today,  we  lay  the  framework  for  an- 
other opportunity  of  similar  vast  im- 
portance and  perhaps  even  greater  ulti- 
mate significance.  This  opportimity,  too, 
is  controversial.  In  the  face  of  compet- 
ing claims  from  special  interests,  many 
chose  to  oppose  the  recognition  of  this 
great  need  for  protecting  the  pubUc  trust 
in  Alaska.  It  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to 
me,  that  the  conference  committee, 
brought  back  a  biU  that  looks  beyond 
the  Immediate,  the  mundane,  the  nar- 
row spectrum  of  special  interests,  and 
beyond  those  limits  to  the  broadest  ho- 
rizons of  the  public  interest  and  the 
future. 

In  this  legislation,  we  set  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Presi- 
dent, an  opportimity  beyond  even  that 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot 
had.  We  place  the  fate  of  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  national  heritage  in  their 
hands. 

In  making  the  decisions  they  must 
make  in  implementing  the  conservation 
provisions  of  this  legislation  over  the 
next  nine  months,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  President  can  write  the 
brightest  chapter  in  American  conserva- 
tion historj'.  They  can  act  boldly  and 
with  vision,  and  that  is  what  we  charge 
them  to  do. 

The  Members  of  this  body  will  recall 
that  we  argued,  when  this  legislation  first 
came  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  that  it  was  flawed  for  lack  of  a 
suitable  mechanism  to  assure  that  the 
pubUc  interest,  the  national  Interest 
would  be  protected  as  the  Alaskan  pub- 
lic lands  were  opened  up.  That  simple 
proposition,  and  the  amendment  we  pro- 
posed to  meet  that  need,  aroused  an 
enormous  storm  of  opposition  from  a 
host  of  special  interests,  including  the  oil 
industry,  several  large  labor  unions,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  leadership  of  the 
Alaska  Native  groups,  and  even  the  ad- 
ministration. In  the  face  of  that  opposi- 
tion, I  am  proud  to  say  that  177  of  my 
coUeagues  saw  where  the  true  public 
interest  lay  and  supported  the  Udafl- 
Saylor  amendment. 

It  is  one  of  the  inxiies  of  the  way  this 
system  operates,  that  the  great  opposi- 
tion to  our  amendmoit  had  a  lot  vaxxe  to 
do  with  fulfilUng  the  special  needs  of 
narrow  selfish  Interests  and  meeting  the 
claims  of  perogrative  and  power,  than  it 
did  with  opposiUon  to  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  amendment  itself.  This  was 
hidden,  of  course.  In  a  wealth  of  rhetoric 
most  notoble  for  ite  complete  Irrelevance 
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to  the  issues  we  raised  in  the  Udall- 
Saylor  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  those  177 
of  my  colleagues  who  did  support  the 
Udall-Saylor  amendment.  You  are  vindi- 
cated and  recognized,  among  the  people 
who  care,  as  having  been  in  the  right. 
And  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  to  you 
that  we  have  brought  in  a  bill  here  that 
does  incorporate  the  principles  which  you 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  when 
you  supported  the  Udall-Saylor  amend- 
ment. I  ■will  not  soon  forget,  nor  will  the 
.American  people,  that  when  the  choice 
Imd  to  be  made,  whether  you  would  ally 
yourselves  with  the  mindless  claims  of 
the  system  and  the  power  of  the  special 
interest,  or  with  the  claims  of  the  public 
interest  and  future  generations,  you  had 
the  foresight  and  courage  to  stand  for 
the  right.  If  and  when  the  mechanisms  of 
this  legislation  are  used  to  take  the  his- 
toric step  of  protecting  the  national  in- 
terest in  Alaska,  you,  177  Members  of 
this  body,  may  rightly  claim  to  have  laid 
the  all-important  foundation  for  that 
act. 

We  have  here  a  conference  report  that 
embodies  much  of  the  intent  and  mecha- 
nism we  had  in  the  Udall-Saylor  national 
interest  amendment.  Members  will  recall 
that  our  amendment  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  and  pro- 
tect "national  Interest  study  areas," 
which  would  not  be  available  for  other 
use  or  disposition  during  a  period  of  time 
when  the  Secretary  would  study  their 
potential  for  permanent  reservation  as 
new  national  parks,  national  forests, 
wildlife  refuges  or  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
He  would  then  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  and  the  areas  would  re- 
main protected  during  the  time  Con- 
gress considered  action  to  give  them 
permanent  protective  status. 

We  caUed  that  the  "national  interest 
amendment"  for  good  reason.  It  em- 
bodied the  essential  elements  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  pxibUc  interest  was 
fully  served. 

The  conference  biU  we  have  before  us 
now  embodies  much  of  the  same  mecha- 
nism. It  win  work  something  like  this : 

First,  the  entire  Federal  domain  in 
Alaska  win  continue  to  be  withdrawn 
from  entry  or  adverse  disposition  for  an- 
other 90  days  after  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted. During  that  period,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  to  review  that  tremen- 
dous area  and  to  take  affirmative  action 
under  his  existing  legal  powers,  to  extend 
the  withdrawal  of  those  areas  he  deems 
require  continuing  protection  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  the  Secretary 
will  be  particularly  generous  in  deter- 
mining what  areas  of  Alaska  he  will 
withdraw  in  this  first  round.  We  recog- 
nize that  this  is  the  first  step  in  a  process 
of  eliminating  from  the  "withdrawn"  and 
protected  category,  some  part  of  the  pub- 
lic's domain.  None  would  argue  that  every 
last  acre  should  be  forever  preserved  in 
the  status  quo,  but  few  would  argue,  ex- 
cept on  the  most  narrow  and  self-in- 
terested grounds,  that  this  great  national 
trust  should  be  carved  up  on  a  wholesale 
basis  without  the  most  exhaustive  and 
cautious  judgments  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 


Once  vast  areas  of  Alaska  have  been 
given  interim  protection  by  the  Secre- 
tary's withdrawals  during  the  first  round. 
he  is  then  given  a  period  of  9  months 
from  the  date  of  this  Act  in  which  he  is 
to  determine  those  areas  in  the  public 
domain  in  Alaska  which  he  deems  are 
suitable  as  additions  to  or  creation  as 
new  national  parks,  new  national  for- 
ests, new  national  wildlife  refuges  or 
ranges,  new  protected  wUd  or  scenic  riv- 
ers, or  for  similar  protective  classifica- 
tions, such  as  new  wilderness  areas.  By 
the  end  of  the  9-month  period,  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  withdraw  up  to  80 
million  acres  of  unreserved  pubhc  land 
in  Alaska  for  these  national  interest  pur- 
poses. 

What  is  involve!  here?  First  of  aU,  the 
term  "unreserved  public  lands"  is  a  very 
specific  usage.  It  refers  to  aU  areas  of 
Federal  ownership  in  Alaska  which  have 
not  already  been  given  protective  status 
and  reservation.  For  example,  it  does  not 
include  areas  such  as  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  and  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Range,  which  already  have  l)een 
reserved  and  protected  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest under  existing  authorities  or  by 
congressional  action.  It  does  not  include, 
also,  an  area  like  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4,  which  has  already  been  re- 
served for  other  purposes.  It  is  our  in- 
tent, of  course,  that  lands  within  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  which  have  im- 
portant natural  values  and  national  sig- 
nificance would  also  be  proposed  for 
proper  protection,  most  logicaUy  as  a 
national  refuge,  but  this  can  be  accom- 
pUshed  jy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  existing  authorities  and  would  not 
count  against  the  80-mUlion-acre  ceiling 
provided  in  this  particular  biU. 

That  is  an  important  point:  The  ceil- 
ing involved  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion is  a  ceiling,  and  in  a  sense  a  target, 
for  special  withdrawals  which  the  Secre- 
tary can  make  from  the  unreserved  pub- 
lic lands  in  Alaska  and  which  wiU  lead, 
on  the  basis  of  further  decisions,  to  in- 
terim protection,  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  so  forth.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Secretary  f  the  President  have  other 
authority  under  existing  law  to  establish 
such  categories  of  areas  as  national 
monuments  and  national  wildlife  refuges 
directly  and  immediately.  Should  they 
choose  to  do  so — and  this  may  be  desir- 
able in  particular  cases — those  actions 
would  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
80-minion-acre  ceiling  we  have  in  this 
legislation. 

Now,  the  withdrawal  of  these  80  mil- 
lion acres  is  to  take  place  within  9 
monttis  from  the  date  of  this  act.  But  to 
assure  continued  monitoring  of  this  im- 
portant program,  we  provide  a  regular 
series  cf  reporting  deadlines  for  the  Sec- 
retary, the  first  of  which  wiU  fall  six 
months  after  the  act  takes  effect.  On  that 
occasion,  and  each  6  months  thereafter 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  report  to  Congress  on  his 
progress  and  actions  under  the  act,  in- 
cluding details  on  the  location,  size,  and 
values  of  lands  he  has  withdrav^-n  as  po- 
tential parks,  forests,  and  so  forth.  More- 
over, within  the  2-year  period,  and  on 
these  6 -month  intervals,  he  is  directed  to 
send  to  Congress  his  recommendations 


with  respect  to  each  of  the  areas  he  has 
withdrawn  within  the  9-month  period. 
Thus,  while  all  withdrawals  will  have 
taken  place  by  9  months  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  the  Secretary  has  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years  in  which  to  provide  us 
his  more  detailed  recomm.endations  as 
to  the  final  status  and  protection  we 
should  give  these  areas. 

Now,  the  biU  provides  that  areas  which 
were  withdrawn,  but  not  included  in  ac- 
tual recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
would  immediately  become  avaUable  for 
other  uses  or  disposition  at  the  end  of  the 
2-year  period.  That  could  have  the  effect 
of  sharply  limiting  the  range  of  options 
available  to  Congress  in  considering  and 
perhaps  modifying  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations, particularly  tis  involves 
such  things  as  boundary  locations.  Hence, 
it  will  be  most  important  that  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendations  to  us  be  gen- 
erous in  scope  and  imagination,  in  order 
that  Congress  retain  full  latitude  to  ex- 
ercise its  final  judgment  on  boimdaries 
and  similar  matters.  The  Secretarj- 
should  bear  ever  in  mind  that  in  deci- 
sions of  this  magnitude,  he  will  be  wiser 
by  far  to  err  on  the  side  of  protection 
than  in  giving  up  too  much  too  soon. 

As  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
reach  Congress  during  and  at  the  end  of 
the  2 -year  period,  the  burden  then  shifts 
to  the  Congress,  for  us  to  consider  each 
of  the  Secretary's  recommendations  and 
take  final  action  to  confer  the  appropri- 
ate permanent  protective  status  and  des- 
ignation on  the  individual  areas.  In  order 
to  assure  that  our  decisions  are  not  fore- 
closed by  adverse  action,  we  will  have  a 
period  of  5  years  from  the  receipt  of  the 
recommendations  during  which  the  in- 
terim withdrawal  and  full  protection  of 
each  of  these  areas  wiU  remain  in  force. 
Should  we  not  have  completed  action  on 
a  particular  recommendation  at  the  end 
of  the  5-year  period,  it  would  be  possible, 
of  course,  for  the  interim  protection  to 
be  extended,  either  by  a  secretarial  or- 
der continuing  the  withdrawal  under  au- 
thorities avaUable  to  the  Secretary  in 
existing  law,  or  by  special  congressional 
action.  I  point  this  out  to  tissure  all  con- 
cerned that  nothing  in  this  5-year  in- 
terim protection  feature  curtaUs  the  con- 
tinuing withdrawal  powers  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  existing  law,  or  impose  any 
obligation  or  expectation  that  the  with- 
drawal of  an  area  on  which  Congress 
had  yet  to  act  would  automaticaUy  have 
to  terminate.  Special  interests  obviously 
sliould  not  be  given  any  expectation  that 
they  could  acquire  such  lands  simply  by 
managing  to  frustrate  congressional  ac- 
tion until  the  end  of  the  5-year  period. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Udall-Saylor 
amendment,  the  withdrawal  of  these 
areas  for  potential  national  interest 
status  makes  them  unavailable  for  im- 
mediate selection  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
or  the  Native  regional  corporations.  We 
have  included  a  provision,  however,  that 
those  interests  could  express  their  in- 
terest in  a  particular  area  and.  should 
it  ultimately  not  be  given  a  permanent 
Federal  protective  status,  they  would 
then  be  permitted  to  make  their  selec- 
tion as  authorized  by  law.  Should  an 
area  identified  by  the  State  or  a  regional 
corporation  be  confirmed  in  permanent 
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Federal  status,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
provide  that  an  area  of  equal  acreage 
would  then  be  available  elsewhere  for  al- 
ternative selection. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  set  of  pro- 
cedures, but  only  adequate  to  do  the  job 
if  they  are  used  to  their  full  potential. 
I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  this  potential 
be  realized,  but  I  wish  to  make  clear  here 
that  there  are  a  number  of  areas  in  the 
public  domain  in  Alaska  in  which  I  have 
particular  concern  that  this  stewardship 
be  fully  exercised. 

Foremost,  perhaps,  is  the  potential  for 
a  Gates  of  the  Arctic  National  Park, 
embracing  the  great  wilderness  of  the 
Central  Brooks  Range,  extending  across 
a  boad  sweep  of  that  range,  and  to  the 
arctic  coast.  This  could  be  our  largest 
and  most  truly  wild  national  park.  It  is 
an  area  of  such  extraordinary  natural 
values  and  significance. 

Of  equal  importance,  for  the  purpose 
of  wildlife  protection  and  propagation,  is 
the  tremendous  area  of  the  Yukon  Flats, 
comprising  great  wetlands  near  the  Arc- 
tic Circle.  This  area  is  among  the  most 
productive  wildlife  habitats  anywhere  on 
earth.  The  area  contains  outstanding 
wilderness  and  natural  values  essential 
as  the  breeding  place  for  thousands  of 
migratory  birds,  waterfowl  which  mi- 
grate throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this 
and  other  waterfowl  areas  later,  but  the 
foremost  importance  of  this  area  of 
nearly  9  million  acres  is  essential  that  it 
be  dedicated  permanently  as  a  national 
wildlife  range. 

The  Wrangell  Mountains  in  southeast- 
em  Alaska  are  one  of  the  most  scenic 
and  awesome  wilderness  areas  on  the 
continent.  Presently  classified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  multiple 
uses  and  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  this  area  is  emi- 
nently qualified  and  deserving  of  na- 
tional park  status.  Not  all  of  the  classi- 
fied area  need  be  recommended  as  a  na- 
tional park,  but  certainly  a  substantial 
portion  of  it — at  least  16  million  acres — 
should  be  recommended  immediately. 

The  entire  Alaska  Peninsula  is  an  area 
of  remote  splendor  and  beauty,  contain- 
ing tremendous  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. Spawning  and  rearirs  habitat 
for  red  salmon  supports  the  world's 
largest  salmon  fisherj-.  Some  of  the  con- 
tinent's most  spectacular  big  game  oc- 
curs in  this  region,  including  brown 
bears  and  caribou.  The  lake  .system  at 
the  head  of  Bristol  Bay  supports  the 
world's  largest  salmon  run.  Associated 
estuarine  areas  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant, especially  eight  major  lagoons 
which  provide  outstanding  staging  areas 
for  geese.  At  least  10  million  acres  ai-e 
considered  highly  important  for  pres- 
ervation ef  critical  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

In  addition  to  a  great  Gates  of  the 
Arctic  National  Park,  at  least  5  million 
acres  needs  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
Arctic  National  'Wildlife  Range.  This 
would  assure  the  preservation  of  a  viable 
wilderness-wildlife  ecosystem  matched 
nowhere  else  on  earth. 

I  have  listed  but  a  few  of  the  areas 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 


review  and  withdraw  If  he  is  to  meet  the 
charge  given  to  him  by  this  measure. 

There  is  one  question  that  I  woiUd  like 
to  direct  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALL) ,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
land  in  wUdltfe  refuges. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  this  confer- 
ence report  that  the  Native  villages  that 
are  located  within  wildlife  refuges  are 
permitted  to  withdraw  and  have  one  sec- 
tion or  one  township  in  which  the  village 
is  located  and  that  they  get  the  surface 
rights;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield,  they  have  a  right  to 
three  townships,  if  they  qualify. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
minimum  of  one  and  a  maximum  of 
three,  if  they  qualify? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
As  the  gentleman  said,  they  have  the 
right  to  the  surface  rights  only. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  And  those  villages  that 
are  entitled  to  more  land  are  to  get  it 
outside  of  the  present  boundaries  of 
those  reserves  or  the  boudaries  which 
will  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
IiTiterior;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  that  that  is 
correct,  and  they  will  get  it  under  the 
formula  we  set  up  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  And  that  means  a  vil- 
lage can  get  as  much  as  25;  is  that  cor- 
rect, or  they  may  choose  from  25? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  may  choose 
from  25,  and  you  must  remember  after 
they  have  prior  opportunity  at  the  25. 
then  the  SUte  has  the  right  within  that 
25  township  area  to  go  in  and  seek  its 
selections  also. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  As  for  the  land  that  is 
in  the  wildlife  refuges  which  a  village 
will  get  the  surface  rights  to,  will  the 
regional  corporation,  get  the  mineral 
rights  there,  or  will  they  get  in  lieu  min- 
eral rights  outside? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  are  supposed  to 
get  in  lieu  mineral  rights  outside,  leav- 
ing the  wildlife  refuges  intact.  Keep  in 
mind,  however,  if  I  remember  the  law 
correctly,  that  the  Secretary  does  have 
the  right,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  issue  leases 
on  some  lands  that  have  to  do  with  wild- 
life refuges. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  That  is  correct.  But  the 
reason  I  want  to  make  this  liistorj*  is  to 
see  to  it  that  somebody  does  not  come 
along  and  say  to  the  corporation,  "We 
are  entitled  to  get  the  mineral  rights 
within  the  reservation." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman's  po- 
sition is  correct,  they  do  not  have  the 
right. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  So,  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  while  I  did  not  sign  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I  did 
not  raise  any  points  of  order — and  I 
might  say  that  in  view  of  the  ruling 
which  the  Speaker  just  made  on  the  last 
conference  report,  it  is  probably  a  very 
good  thing  that  I  did  not.  But,  very 
frankly,  I  am  urging  that  the  conference 
report  be  sulopted. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 


Mr.  SA'YLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
the  record  to  indicate  that  I  really  have 
no  objection  to  reasonable  settlement  of 
these  claims,  but  that  I  think  that  this 
is  an  unreasonable  settlement.  That  we 
are  going  to  give  40  million  acres  of  land 
and  $900  million  to  approximately  50,000 
people,  the  size  of  my  hometown,  in  my 
opinion,  is  absolutely  an  unreasonable 
settlement  for  the  taxpayers  of  tliis 
country  to  be  saddled  with.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report. 

Then  there  are  $2  million  in  legal 
claims — I  just  think  that  this  is  so  un- 
reasonable for  us  to  pass  this,  and  that 
it  Is  just  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
taxpayers.  The  claims  should  have  been 
settled  at  a  much  lesser  amount,  and 
I  believe  they  could  have  been  at  an 
earlier  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league it  could  have  been  settled  at  a 
lower  rate,  but  unfortunately  if  we  do 
not  settle  it  at  this  rate  there  are  cerUtin 
people  in  the  executive  branch  who  want 
to  increase  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  not  want  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  have  his  entry  in  the  Recoid 
less  than  accurate.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers is  going  to  be  $462.5  million.  Tlie 
additional  $500  million  is  going  to  come 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
from  their  mineral  revenues.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  want  the  statement 
to  be  accurate,  even  though  colorful. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  accept  that,  but  I 
still  think  it  is  too  high. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  indicate  my  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  the  committee  this  year,  and 
wish  that  the  eminent  minority  ranking 
member  of  this  committee  had  joined 
with  my  chairaian  in  signing  this  con- 
ference report.  But  I  am,  nevertheless, 
happy  that  the  gentleman  from  Pemi- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  feel  that 
the  land-use  provisions  in  this  confer- 
ence report  are  adequate,  and  that  they 
will  support  them. 

With  respc-t  to  the  criticism  just 
touched  upcn.  I  would  like  to  advi.se  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  the 
many  years  that  I  practiced  law  held 
that  the  value  of  the  corpus  involved  in 
a  matter — or  judgment — shall  be  one  of 
the  factors  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  fee.  Therefore,  for  the 
$490  million  herein.  I  think  the  $2  mil- 
lion fee  sets  a  new  low  on  what  the 
lawyers  have  heretofore  received,  per- 
centagewise— and  I  think  this  is  a  defi- 
nite step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
will  finally  resolve  the  longstanding  mat- 
ter of  Alaskan  Native  claims.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  reflecting  many  long  hours  of  hard 
work  by  the  House  Interior  Committee 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Chairman 
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Wayne  Aspinall  and  Senate-House  con- 
ferees who  have  hammered  out  a  com- 
promise bill  of  high  order. 

Social  justice  for  Native  Alaskans — Es- 
kimos. Aleuts,  and  Indians — has  been 
achieved  in  the  form  of  a  generous  set- 
tlement of  land  and  money  in  return 
for  the  extinguishment  of  their  aborig- 
inal rights.  The  Alaskan  Native  people, 
perhaps  the  most  neglected  and  needy 
group  of  Americans  in  our  society  today, 
can  now  achieve  full  parity  citizenship 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens 
of  our  great  country.  The  bill  gives  them 
tills  opportunity.  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  manage  their  own  aCfairs  as  Alaskan 
citizens,  in  a  manner  which  will  bring 
credit  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
great  State  of  Alaska  as  well. 

While  providing  social  justice  for  Na- 
tive Alaskans,  this  bill  provides  us  with 
another  opportimity,  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant to  Its  major  purpose  and  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  our  country.  I 
refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  pubUc  land 
aspects  of  this  measure.  At  present  Alas- 
ka is  95  percent  federally  owned,  the  last 
large  block  of  public  land  left  in  the 
United  States.  This  land  contains  tre- 
mendous resources — scenic,  wildlife,  and 
wilderness  as  well  as  minerals,  timber, 
and  other  resources  of  vast  eccmomic  po- 
tential. The  bill  wisely  contains  pro- 
visions for  land  planning  so  that  these 
resources  may  be  utilized  in  a  prudent 
and  planned  manner  or  preserved  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
Land  planning  of  this  magnitude  is  a 
first  in  the  history  of  pubUc  land  man- 
agement and  is  of  prime  importance 
when  one  considers  that  once  this  bill  is 
enacted  into  law  40  million  acres  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Alaskan  Natives  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  will  proceed  with 
the  selection  of  103  million  acres,  granted 
to  it  in  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  But, 
the  bill  assures  that  the  interests  of  all 
207  miUion  Americans  in  their  public 
lands  will  be  preserved  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Identify  and 
withdraw  up  to  80  million  acres  as  addi- 
tions to  or  creation  as  units  of  the  na- 
tional park,  national  wildlife  refuge,  na- 
tional forest  and  scenic  rivers  systems. 
The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  report  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  which 
will  make  the  final  determination  on 
each  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alaska  is  our  last  great 
frontier.  This  measure  assures  that  we 
shall  Identify  and  establish  those  areas 
which  should  be  preserved  now  while 
they  are  still  in  public  ownership  instead 
of  having  to  buy  them  back  at  great  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  at  some  future  date.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  national  conser- 
vation area  establishment  in  the  psist 
and  instead  of  history  repeating  Itself 
we  chart  a  new  and  wise  course. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  htis  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  quickly 
withdraw  these  areas  so  that  the  Con- 
gress may  begin  an  orderly  review  of 
them.  It  is  only  right  that  he  assume 
responsibilities  granted  In  this  measure 
with  dispatch  so  that  the  natural  herit- 
age of  the  citizens  of  Alaska  and  of  the 
Nation  will  be  assured. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Just  as  a  point  of  in- 
formation, did  the  question  of  land 
rights  compensation  ever  come  into  the 
discussion  when  there  was  rather  strong 
lobbying  for  Alaskan  statehood? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Very  frankly,  my  best 
recollection  is  that  no  one  appeared  at 
the  time  Alaskan  statehood  was  being 
considered  and  urged  that  this  matter  be 
settled  then.  There  were  some  few  Na- 
tives who  came  and  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say,  so  far  as  I 
know  there  were  no  lobbyists,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  lobbying  for  the  na- 
tives, but  there  were  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  Alaska,  as  well  as  those  on 
our  committee,  including  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley) 
who  suggested  that  we  should  go  ahead 
and  take  care  of  this  problem  at  the 
same  time  or  evea  before  we  gave  state- 
hood to  Alaska.  But  it  just  was  not  in  the 
cards  to  do  so,  as  my  friend  will  remem- 
ber, who  was  here. 

The  matter  of  statehood  was  of  such 
paramount  interest  and  necessity  as  of 
that  time  that  it  overrode  the  wishes  of 
the  others. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  could  not  agree  more 
that  the  question  of  statehood  at  that 
time  was  paramount.  As  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  will  remember,  I  was  on 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  at  the 
time.  I  was  trying  to  recollect  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  ever  entered  into  the 
discussion.  I  recall  there  was  substantial 
lobbying  for  statehood  and  that  is  per- 
fectly understandable.  I  do  not  know 
which  groups  were  necessarily  doing  the 
lobbying  at  the  time,  but  it  was  In  order 
to  lobby.  I  was  merely  trying  to  recollect 
whether  or  not  the  issue,  which  is  an 
important  issue  and  which  must  have 
been  a  consideration  at  that  time,  was 
even  brought  into  the  discussion  of  state- 
hood— that  is  aU. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  friend's  memory 
is  correct.  It  was  brought  up.  We  did 
place  a  savings  clause  stating  that  the 
Natives  would  have  the  right  to  come 
back  and  make  their  claims.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  discussion  and  it  was  brought 
up. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  That  is  why  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  House,  just  to  re- 
fresh the  recollection  of  those  who  were 
here  when  wre  had  this  Issue  before  us, 
you  will  recall  in  one  of  the  sessions  we 
had  a  combined  bill  for  Alaskan  and  Ha- 
waiian statehood  and  it  could  not  get 
very  far  because  the  then  Speaker  and 
the  delegation  from  the  then  largest 
State  in  the  Union  were  imanimously 
opposed  to  it.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  dis- 
covery of  oil. 

Well,  you  know  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
Alaska  changed  the  attitude  of  many 
people  in  this  coimtry.  They  no  sooner 
discovered  oil  than  the  cry  for  statehood 


became  paramount.  I  think  that  is  the 
reason  this  issue  was  overlooked  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  After  the  discovery-  of 
oil,  there  was  the  possibility  of  financing 
the  government  or  statehood. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  That  is  correct.  With 
that  discovery,  there  was  the  whole  po- 
tential of  getting  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley  > . 

I  have  alreadj-  stated  my  evaluation.  I 
would  say  imhesitatingly  that  no  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  a  greater 
helper  sitting  at  his  right  or  his  left  hand, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  this  case  the 
left,  than  James  A.  Haley  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  said  that  it  was  a  generous  bill.  Many 
Members  probably  think  it  was  too  gen- 
erous. I  might  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  wanted  to  settle  all  of  these 
land  problems  as  far  as  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned prior  to  granting  statehood.  Had 
they  been  settled  at  that  time  when 
Alaska  was  a  Territory,  we  would  have 
had  a  different  situation.  Nevertheless, 
the  Congress  said,  "Let  us  give  statehood 
now." 

Even  up  to  a  short  time  ago  I  think 
many  of  you  realized  that  this  was  going 
to  be  an  expensive  proposition  because  of 
the  oil  strike  in  Prudhoe  Bay.  Many  acres 
of  land  were  Involved,  we  were  told. 
Sure,  there  are  a  lot  of  acres  of  land  in- 
volved. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 4  million  more  acres  than 
are  in  my  entire  State  of  Florida.  But  in 
Alaska  it  is  not  lush  land,  by  any  means. 
Alaska  is  a  huge  State,  375  million  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  here 
that  no  hearings  were  held.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  11  members  of  my  subcommittee 
and  I  went  to  Alaska.  We  held  hearings 
at  Juneau,  Anchorage,  Nome,  Barrow, 
and  Fairbanks.  So  there  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  express 
their  opinion.  Sure,  there  were  many 
people  down  here  during  the  time  we 
were  debating  statehood.  What  Is  wTong 
with  that?  That  happens  every  day. 

So  I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  a  generous  bill.  It  is  a  bill  on  a  subject 
that  should  have  been  settled  and  must 
be  settled  now.  Otherwise,  as  time  goes 
on  and  other  discoveries,  which  I  antici- 
pate, are  made  there,  this  will  be  a  more 
expensive  project  than  it  is  now.  In  fact, 
the  40  million  acres  of  land  was  a  com- 
promise. The  Natives  up  there  wanted  60 
milUon  acres  of  land,  and  probably  they 
were  entitled  to  lots  of  consideration. 

After  aU,  I  would  rather  be  generous 
and  make  this  kind  of  settlement  than 
to  load  onto  the  backs  of  the  American 
people  the  horrible  example  we  have 
loaded  on  already  by  our  treatment  of 
other  aboriginal  people  of  this  United 
States.  Here  we  are  saying,  "Here  it  is, 
go  out  and  take  over  and  paddle  your 
own  canoe  back  to  whatever  is  there."  So 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  we 
had  better  accept  this  settlement,  tills 
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generous  settlement,  it  h  true,  but  It  is 
one  which  is  long  past  due,  suid  I  think 
it  is  one  which  is  fair  to  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  to  the  other  people  of  Alaska, 
rind  to  the  people  of  the  whole  United 
otp.tes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this 
conference  report  have  been  fully  ex- 
ulamed,  and  there  is  no  need  to  say  tuiy- 
thing  more  about  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  conferees. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  in  my 
opinion  this  bill  treats  the  Alaska  Natives 
not  only  fairly,  but  in  fact  most  gener- 
ously. The  combination  of  40  billion  acres 
of  land  and  $962.5  million  is  a  much 
more  generous  settlement  than  Congress 
has  provided  for  any  other  Indian  tribe. 
In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  lit- 
tle too  generous. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
enacted.  It  is  no  secret  that  I  believe  we 
have  waited  too  long  to  make  this  set- 
tlement. It  should  have  been  made  be- 
fore Alaska  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  I  said  so  then,  and  I  am  now 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  Congress 
made  a  mistake  when  it  delayed.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  any  longer.  FMrther  de- 
lay would  be  bad  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. It  would  be  bad  for  the  Natives. 
It  would  be  bad  for  the  State.  It  would 
be  bad  for  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  this  is  not 
a  perft<:t  bill.  If  I  were  a  dictator  with 
power  to  make  a  decision  all  by  myself, 
I  might  write  a  different  bill.  But  I  am 
not  writing  this  bill  by  myself.  Although 
the  bUl  is  not  perfect,  it  is  a  good  bill — 
fair  to  all  concerned — and  I  ask  the 
House  to  agree  to  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
•  Mr.  Udalli  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  con- 
feree and  one  who  has  worked  on  this 
bill  for  a  long  time,  I  approve  of  it.  I 
signed  the  conference  report  and  shall 
vote  for  its  adoption. 

If  we  serve  here  another  20  years,  I  do 
not  think  we  will  ever  deal  with  a  more 
complicated  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  dedication  of  Jim 
Haley,  Wayne  Aspinall,  John  Saylor, 
and  Nick  Begich  here  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  on  our  committee,  that  the  House 
should  finally  resolve  these  compelling 
problems  because  in  reality  it  was  mak- 
ing three  difficult,  crucial  settlements 
with  the  State  of  Alaska  which  was  eco- 
nomically on  dead  center  and  unable  to 
move  forward:  with  55,000  poor  but 
proud  Natives  who  owned  this  land  long 
before  the  Americans  or  Russians  got 
there.  It  was  not  a  gift  to  them.  We  set- 
tled with  them.  They  had  some  claims 
that  had  merit. 

Finally,  with  this  conference  report,  we 
.settled  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  have  the  biggest  stake  of  all 
in  this  last  frontier.  Those  who  stood 
with  John  Saylor  and  me  in  the  fight  in 
the  House  on  the  national  Interest  con- 
servation amendment  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  got  about 
95  percent  of  what  we  were  fighting  for. 
We  may  have  lost  that  skirmish,  but  in 
the  final  analysis  we  have  a  bill  that  con- 
servationists, that  all  Americans  can  be 
assured  »111  preserve  the  great  public 


lands  and  resources  of  this  State  for  all 
of  us.  Alaska  is  almost  as  big  as  four 
Califomias.  It  is  as  big  as  two  States  of 
Texas.  It  is  a  huge,  complicated  area  of 
great  resources.  I  think  the  Congress  has 
dealt  with  it  in  this  bill  in  a  very  re- 
sponsible fashion,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  be«i  a  party  to  working  out  its  very 
difficult  situation. 

I  want  to  say  before  I  close  that  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  work  harder  than 
Nick  Begich  on  a  complicated  piece  of 
legislation,  or  one  who  was  saddled  in  his 
first  term  in  this  body  with  a  more  diffi- 
cult assignment.  The  gentleman  from 
Alaska  has  been  shot  at  from  all  sides. 
He  has  been  hit  at  by  all  parties,  and  he 
has  handled  this  tough  bill  in  a  magnifi- 
cent and  statesmanlike  manner.  If  Nick 
Begich  never  serves  another  day  in  this 
body  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  many 
people  in  the  State  of  Alaska  who  will 
have  done  as  much  for  the  State  and  the 
people  of  this  country  as  this  good  man 
has  done  In  the  course  of  this  legislation. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
make  some  detailed  comments  on  the 
specifics  of  the  Native  claims  bill. 

The  conference  has  brought  back  a 
good  basic  bill.  It  is  not  all  that  I  could 
have  hoped  in  every  respect.  In  a  few,  it 
continues  to  have  serious  weaknesses  and 
gaps.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  of 
sound  compromise  has  prevailed,  and 
the  conference  has  produced  a  package 
that  is  worthy  of  support.  I  support  the 
conference  bill  and  urge  its  approval. 

Of  all  the  elements  in  this  long  and 
complex  bill,  I  would  single  out  the  con- 
servation provisions  as  the  area  in  which 
we  have  achieved  the  greatest  success. 
That  is  all  the  more  significant,  because 
the  problems  of  conservation  involved  in 
this  issue  have  been  tremendous  and  in- 
tricate. And  it  was  In  this  area  that  the 
original  bill  reported  by  our  Interior 
Committee  was  weakest.  The  conference 
has  done  a  good  and  thorough  job  in 
providing  conservation  provisions  that 
can  do  the  job. 

At  the  time  we  debated  this  bill  back 
in  October,  I  said  that  I  knew  of  no 
conservation  issue  of  greater  importance 
in  the  period  of  10  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body.  On  reflection.  I 
believe  I  was.  if  anything,  too  conserva- 
tive in  that  judgment.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  conservation  aspects  that  are 
intertwined  with  the  settlement  of  Alas- 
ka Native  claims  constitute  the  greatest 
opportunity  this  country  has  ever  faced 
to  take  a  single,  giant  stride  in  protection 
of  a  imiquely  vast  domain  of  unparalleled 
natural  values  and  surpassing  national 
significance. 

The  conference  bill  contains  a  i\umber 
of  important  conservation  provisions. 

The  bill  has  strong  provisions  to  as- 
sure the  protection  of  wildlife  values  on 
lands  within  existing  national  wildlife 
refuges  which  may  be  selected  by  Native 
village  or  regional  corporations  under 
the  terms  of  the  settlement.  These  pro- 
visions comprise  both  the  provisions  for 
the  continued  protection  of  wildlife  val- 
ues on  lands  transferred  to  Native  own- 
ership which  were  developed  in  an 
amendment  in  the  other  body  by  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf,  but  also  the  strong 
provisions  for  replacement  of  acreage 
lost  to  existing  wildlife  refuges,  which 


were  developed  within  our  Interior  Com- 
mittee with  the  leadership  of  our  col- 
league. Ed  Edmondson.  Together,  these 
provisions  comprise  a  thorough  and  ade- 
quate set  of  measures  to  protect  those 
wildlife  areas. 

The  bill  establi-^hes  a  special  Joint 
Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mL-^sion  for  Alaska,  to  be  comprised  of 
10  members.  This  is  v-lrtually  identical 
to  the  structure  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Penn.?yl- 
vania  and  myself  in  the  so-called  Udall- 
Saylor  national  interest  amendmei.t. 
The  Commission  is  not  given  the  full 
authority  we  had  envisaged,  and  it  has 
certain  structural  weaknesses  which  are 
lamentable,  yet  it  can  do  a  reasonable 
job  in  an  area  where  some  mechanism  is 
desperately  needed,  as  virtually  everj- 
one  agrees.  This  is  the  job  of  coordinat- 
ing the  overall  planning  for  Alask .  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, each  of  which  will  have  many 
separate  programs,  and  both  of  which 
will  remain  strong  central  forces  in  the 
shaping  of  Alaska  as  that  State  is  de- 
veloped. I  believe  this  temporary,  5-year 
Commission  has  an  important  role  to 
play,  and  I  expect  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  making 
their  appointments  of  the  Federal  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  will  exercise  the 
greatest  care  to  seek  men  and  women  of 
knowledgeability  and  absolute  dedication 
to  representing  unstintingly  the  truly 
national  interest  in  the  deliberations  ;ind 
actions  of  the  Commission. 

With  reference  to  the  Commission.  I 
should  make  one  more  point.  The  major 
argument  against  the  creation  of  such  a 
body  when  I  proposed  it  in  this  House 
was  that  in  view  of  Imminent  passage  of 
national  land  use  planning  legislation — 
creating  a  National  Land  Planning  Com- 
mission and  a  like  commission  for  each 
of  the  States — there  was  no  need  to 
single  out  Alaska  for  special  treatment. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee ultimately  rejected  this  argument 
and  created  a  special  temporary  com- 
mission just  for  Alaska. 

Having  created  such  a  temporary  com- 
mission, we  should  not  assume  that  our 
job  is  finished.  One  of  this  Congress' 
highest  priorities  should  be  to  develop 
at  the  soonest  possible  date  a  general 
land  use  planning  authority  which,  in 
cooperation  with  all  the  States,  can  ef- 
fectively shape  a  policy  to  guard  against 
the  squandering  of  this  precious  and  de- 
minishing  resource.  The  clock  is  running. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  conservation  aspect  of  this 
bill  is  found  in  section  17id) .  This  is  the 
mechanism  for  advance  identification 
and  special  protecti<m  of  land  areas  in 
Alaska  which  have  great  potential  values 
as  new  national  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  or  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  In  its 
operation  and  effect,  this  provision  is 
much  like  that  which  was  proposed  in 
the  Udall-Saylor  amendment,  and  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  who  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining these  provisions  in  the  Senate 
bill.  Senator  Bible,  as  chairman  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  in 
the  Senate,  recently  spent  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  Alaska,  personally  sur- 
veying  the   potential  park   and  refuge 
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areas  which  are  there  in  such  great  mag- 
nitude and  expanse. 

On  the  basis  of  this  exposure  first- 
hand. Senator  Bible  was  successful  in 
developing  an  amendment  which  won  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  other  body, 
and  the  basic  features  of  which  prevailed 
in  the  conference,  in  combination  with 
features  already  included  in  the  House 
bill.  Thus,  section  17(d)  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  provides  a  clear  and  systematic 
mechanism  to  fulfill  the  immediate  need 
for  protecting  these  national  interest 
areas  against  adverse  development  or  dis- 
posal to  private  interests.  The  process  in- 
volved will  assure  that  these  areas  are 
carefully  considered  by  Congress  for 
permanent  national  protection,  and  that 
they  are  fully  protected  from  alternative 
development  in  the  interim. 

This  is  a  sound  mechanism,  adequate 
to  meet  the  need.  But  its  actual  effective- 
ness and  results,  as  always,  will  depend 
on  the  dedication,  determination,  and 
even  courage  of  those  who  will  Implement 
it.  This  challenge  falls  primarily  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  basic  de- 
cisions, which  will  set  the  framework  for 
all  that  may  follow,  are  to  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  9  months,  and  hence 
the  greatest  conservation  challenge  ever 
to  come  to  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
be  the  opportunity  for  the  incumbent, 
our  former  colleague,  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton. 

Knowing  the  dedication  of  Rogers 
Morton,  I  believe  he  will  be  equal  to  this 
challenge  and  will  see  this  momentous 
opportunity  for  what  it  is.  I  trust  he  will 
give  it  the  absolute  top  priority  it  must 
have  in  the  Immediate  future,  and  that 
we  will  take  the  personal  initiative  and 
involvement  necessary  to  fulfill  this  op- 
portunity expeditious^  and  imaginative- 
ly to  its  very  limits  of  possibility. 

The  task  before  Secretary  Morton  un- 
der this  provision  will  be  nothing  less 
than  to  give  shape  and  permanence  to 
those  areas  in  Alaska  which  will  remain 
for  all  time  in  the  treasury  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  His  is  the  opportunity  to 
bring  under  the  high  status  of  national 
park,  forest,  refuge  and  wild  river  pro- 
tection, the  single  greatest  package  of 
new  areas  ever  contemplated  in  one  pro- 
gram or  so  brief  a  period  of  time.  It  will 
be  up  to  him  and  his  staff  to  work  with 
utmost  dedication  to  use  these  tools  we 
are  providing  wisely  and  well. 

As  the  Secretary  undertakes  these  de- 
cisions, it  is  our  expectation  that  he  wall 
follow  a  clear  system  of  priorities  based 
on  the  inherent  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  the  areas  to  be  considered.  In  the 
first  round  of  withdrawals,  within  the 
next  3  months,  he  will  have  to  be  both 
cautious  and  generous  in  his  actions,  to 
protect  the  public  interest  fully  and  in- 
sure widest  scope  for  his  later,  ultimate 
recommendations  and  for  the  actions  of 
the  Congress.  As  a  former  member  of  our 
Interior  Committee,  I  trust  the  Secretary 
will  be  alert  to  our  desire  that  his  rec- 
ommendations and  the  areas  to  which 
he  extends  interim  protection  be  liberally 
defined,  so  that  we  in  Congress  wrill  have 
wide  latitude  in  arriving  at  our  ultimate 
decisions. 

It  would  be  possible  for  a  small  man  to 
deal  with  this  great  challenge  In  a  small 


way.  in  piecemeal  fashion,  with  little 
imagination  and  limited  sights.  In  that 
event,  we  will  see  only  small  proposals, 
the  bare  minimum  and  even  less  will 
emerge.  But  Rogers  Morton  is  not  a  small 
man,  nor  are  his  sights  lowered,  so  we 
can  expect  great  things,  I  believe,  match- 
ing the  limitlessness  of  the  opportunity 
to  grasp  a  whole  sweep  of  the  horizon  in 
vast  areas  that  will  preserve,  for  sdl  time, 
the  great  wilderness  of  the  Alaskan  Fed- 
eral domain. 

There  could  be  no  greater  monument  to 
his  stewardship  than  the  vigorous  im- 
plementation— not  just  of  the  letter — but 
of  the  spirit  of  this  new  law. 

Among  the  areas  to  be  considered,  it 
is  not  easy  to  pick  priorities,  and  so  we 
have  set  a  ceiling  of  large  expanse,  want- 
ing the  Secretary  always  to  err  on  the 
side  of  protecting  too  much,  and  being 
too  expansive — if  that  is  possible.  Each 
area  has  its  own  greatest  values,  and  is 
of  particular  importance  in  itself.  Each 
waterfowl  habitat  area,  for  example,  has 
importance  to  particular  species,  and  is 
the  particular  home  ground  of  birds  that 
migrate  to  particular  States  and  along 
different  flyways  in  the  lower  48. 
All  of  these  factors  must  be  considered 
systematically,  to  assure  that  priorities 
are  chosen  with  greatest  care.  I  know  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  already  at 
work  on  this  problem.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  the  Yukon  Flats  area  has  perhaps 
greatest  importance  among  the  water- 
fowl lands,  for  here  is  the  richest  and 
single  most  productive  waterfowl  reserve 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  been 
under  threat  already,  despite  its  remote- 
ness, and  its  permanent  preservation 
should  be  on  the  top  of  the  list  of  priori- 
ties. Similarly,  the  other  lowlands  and 
coastal  plains  and  deltas,  together  with 
offshore  areas  and  estuaries,  must  be  pro- 
tected, including  substantial  wildlife 
areas  of  great  importance  on  the  Arctic 
Slope  adjacent  to  and  within  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  I  should  add 
here,  that  I  raised  this  specific  question 
in  conference,  and  was  assured  that  any 
protective  designation  within  the  area  of 
this  Naval  Reserve  is  not  to  be  coimted 
against  the  ceiling  of  80  million  acres 
within  this  provision  of  the  bill.  This  Is 
based  on  the  language  of  section  17(d) 
(A)  in  which  the  ceiling  refers  only  to 
"unreserved"  public  lands.  Among  wild- 
life refuge  projects,  expansion  of  the  ex- 
isting refuges  will  be  important  in  several 
cases  notably  the  Clarence  Rhodes  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Range  and  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range. 

In  terms  of  potential  park  and  wilder- 
ness areas  in  Alaska,  the  list  is  again  long 
and  the  areas  of  enormous  importance. 
There  is,  in  all  the  diversity  and  expanse 
of  Alaska's  land  forms  and  habitat  ,  an 
opportunity  of  unique  scale  to  round  out 
the  national  park  system.  This  will  in- 
volve, as  priorities,  expansion  of  the  pres- 
ently limited  boundaries  of  several  areas, 
including  the  boundaries  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley  National  Park  £md  of  Katmal  Na- 
tional Monument. 

New  park  units,  with  a  prime  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  existing  wilder- 
ness character  of  huge  expanses,  are 
needed  for  the  Wrangell  Mountains, 
in  the  Lake  Clark-Lake  Illiamna  region. 


and,  most  important  of  all,  in  the  Oates 
of  the  Arctic  region,  encompassing  the 
entire  vastness  of  the  Central  Brooks 
Range  and  the  slope  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Here.  £is  nowhere  else  in  the 
country  and  perhaps  on  earth,  we  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  set  apart  as 
a  permanent  wilderness  park,  an  ex- 
panse of  rugged  wildness  and  grandeur 
across  tens  of  millions  of  acres,  in  which 
future  generations  of  hardy  Americans 
can  find  the  last  vestiges  of  wild  America 
still  beyond  a  real  and  lasting  frontier. 
It  is  a  possibility  we  can  only  destroy 
by  development,  and  the  limits  of  which 
we  can  only  draw  by  the  limits  of  our 
imagination  and  dedication  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

Over  the  next  few  months  and  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  shape  of  Alaska  will 
be  determined,  both  by  what  we  develop 
and  give  away,  and  by  what  we  keep 
and  protect  and  treasure.  We  have,  in 
this  bill,  set  up  the  mechanisms  to  deal 
wisely  with  an  opportunity  such  as  no 
other  nation  has  confronted  in  a  single 
moment.  We  will  have  to  be  vigilant  and 
imaginative,  all  of  us — the  public,  the 
Congress,  the  administration — to  see  that 
our  great  Alaskan  opportunity  is  taken 
to  the  full. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time 
at  this  point  to  try  to  explain  to  those 
who  may  have  been  misled  by  some  of 
the  preceding  colloquy  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  on  which  we  vote  finally  today 
is  not  some  monstrosity,  something  im- 
conscionable  we  are  trying  to  foist  onto 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1.  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
very  few  nations  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  has  ever  compensated  the 
aboriginal  people  for  the  land  which  we 
occupy  and  which  they  once  owned.  We 
have  gone  farther  than  any  other  nation. 
We  think  it  is  a  matter  of  justice — a 
matter  of  conscience.  If  Members  dis- 
agree with  the  philosophy  that  we  ought 
to  compensate  those  aborigines,  then  the 
Members  are  opposed  to  this  legislation, 
and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Native  claims. 
I  know  that  more  than  99  percent  of  the 
American  people  believe  that  this  is  the 
right  procedure.  What  is  the  alternative? 

This  figure  of  40  million  acres  of  land 
scares  some  of  our  Members  unquestion- 
ably, and  the  figxire  of  $1  billion,  half  of 
which  comes  from  the  Treasury,  appar- 
ently frightens  them.  These  are  impres- 
sive statistics. 

Someone  asked  a  moment  ago  what 
did  we  do  to  the  Natives  of  the  lower  48 
States?  I  ask  the  Members  to  compare 
tills  ostensibly  very  large,  very  favorable 
settlement  for  these  people  of  Alaska 
with  the  attempts  at  settlement  that  we 
have  made  for  the  Natives  In  the  lower 
48  States.  Take  the  cost  of  all  the  at- 
tempts, and  the  failures  through  all  of 
the  years.  In  trying  to  deal  equitably  with 
the  native  peoples  of  the  lower  48.  and 
we  come  up  with  a  figure  which  is  many 
times  higher  than  the  amount  of  money 
we  have  in  this  act  per  person  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

In  Alaska  we  are  giving  the  Natives 
the  right  to  choose  some  land.  In  the 
lower  48,  unfortunately,  for  too  long  a 
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period,  we  tried  to  find  out  what  was 
tbe  most  useless,  the  least  valuable  land 
we  had,  and  if  we  had  a  piece  of  land 
that  was  no  good  to  anyone,  we  said, 
"Now  you  Indians  can  go  there  aa.  a  res- 
ervation." 

When  we  add  up  the  cost  of  this  policy, 
which  has  failed  in  the  lower  48  States, 
add  the  cost  in  dollars  and  the  cost  in 
paternalism  and  the  cost  in  human  mis- 
ery, and  face  the  fact  that  today  we  still 
have  a  failure  in  that  policy  in  the  lower 
48,  then  no  one  in  good  conscience  can 
oppose  an  attempt  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion properly,  as  we  have  tried  to  do  in 
this  Alaska  legislation. 

If  we  adopt  this  conference  report,  and 
I  am  sure  we  will,  we  will  have  at  least 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
solve  the  problem  of  aboriginal  people  in 
one  of  our  States,  and  ultimately  we  will 
find  that  cost  is  very  much  less  than  it 
has  been  per  capita  for  the  Natives  in  the 
lower  48.  More  than  that,  we  give  these 
people  their  birthright  of  individuality, 
of  freedom  and  dignity. 

This  bill  Is  significant  in  another  fash- 
lon.  Seventeen  years  ago  we  created  a 
State  which  has  been  unable,  until  this 
time,  to  be  a  State.  It  has  been  unable 
to  make  its  contribution  to  the  other  49 
States  because  we  have  not  settled  the 
land  problem,  because  we  have  not  per- 
mitted that  State  to  select  its  land.  This 
act  finally  does  that  Job. 

It  Is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  on 
which  thousands  of  hours  have  been 
spent  In  preparation.  I  do  not  apologize 
for  any  portion  of  it.  One  can  say  it  is 
not  perfect  the  same  as  one  can  say  any 
legislation  is  not  perfect.  Ilus  is  an  ex- 
cellent Euece  of  legislation  and  a  piece 
of  legislation  of  which  every  Member  wlU 
be  proud  in  the  future  to  say  he  had  a 
part. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  on  our  side  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Arizcma  (J£r.  Sthgeii)  . 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Ariaona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  should  merely  Uke  to  point  out  it 
must  be  very  tempting  for  those  who  are 
not  as  familiar  with  the  bill  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  particularly 
the  members  of  the  conference  to  rear 
back  and  let  the  invective  fly  with  regard 
to  $962.5  million  and  40  million  acres.  I 
suspect  if  I  had  not  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  privy  to  the  con- 
ference I.  too,  would  only  see  those  large 
amounts  of  money  and  land. 

There  is  a  very  logical  explanation  for 
it,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl) 
suggested,  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  has  Indi- 
cated. 

Had  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Haley)  been  heeded  at  the  time  of  his 
suggestion,  the  value  that  became  ap- 
parent with  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  would  not  have  raised  the  ante 
so  far  as  the  Natives  were  concerned.  But 
we  did  not  heed  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley).  We  did  not  settle 
with  the  Natives.  The  value  became  ap- 
parent when  oil  was  discovered,  so  the 
price  went  up.  I  do  not  believe  that 
should  surprise  anybody. 

Had  we  gone  the  other  route  and  ex- 
tinguished each  title,  or  each  claim  to 


aboriginiJ  title,  it  would  have  cost  us 
more  to  extinguish  the  claims  one  by 
one  because  of  the  presence  of  oU. 

There  is  nothing  insidious  about  it.  It 
Is  simply  a  fact  of  life.  What  we  are 
df^ng  today  is  not  some  kind  of  mystical 
bounty  for  some  50  miUion  or  60  million 
Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Alaska  Natives.  It 
is  not  some  boondoggle  for  the  oil  com- 
panies. It  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
State  of  Alaska  was  going  to  continue  on 
the  dole  or  be  able  to  survive. 

It  was  not  even  a  question  of  whether 
we  were  or  were  not  gcring  to  face  up  to 
otu-  obligations  to  the  Natives.  The  time 
had  come  when  we  were  forced  to  face 
up  to  them.  I  suspect  if  our  hand  had 
not  been  forced  we  would  still  be  hedging. 
We  were  forced.  We  did  settle. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  thought 
which  went  into  both  the  disbursement 
and  the  use  of  these  resources,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  important.  I  hope  those 
Members  who  may  be  inclined  to  vote 
only  against  the  superficiality  of  the 
amounts  of  money  inv(dved  and  the  land 
involved  will  recognize  this  was  simply 
the  best  possible  deal  that  could  have 
been  made  under  the  conditions  which 
exist,  and  if  we  had  waited  longer  the 
costs  would  only  have  gone  up.  Those  are 
the  simple  facts. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Mszss). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  should  like  at  the  outset  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AspiMALL),  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  for  their 
generous  time  and  effort  consumed  In  re- 
spect to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
This  legislation  has  consumed  more  time 
in  our  committee  than.  I  believe,  all  other 
legislation  in  this  session. 

I  also  wish  to  say  to  this  body  and  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska  that  I 
believe  they  are  indeed  fortunate  in  their 
selection  of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bxgich). 

As  Mr.  Udall  said.  I  do  not  know  how 
any  young  Member  could  have  come 
here  in  his  first  term  and  done  a  better 
job  than  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  has 
done.  He  has  alternately  been  tough  and 
soft.  He  has  alternately  been  mad  and 
happy.  He  has  had  the  burden  of  this 
legislation  on  his  back  ever  since  he  ar- 
rived here  as  a  new  Member,  and,  believe 
me,  I  think  no  one  person  could  have 
done  the  tremendous  job  better  than  he 
has  done  it. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
say  there  are  some  of  us  natives  down 
here  who  believe  that  the  Natives  up 
there  should  have  gotten  a  little  more. 
However,  as  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado said,  this  is  a  compromise,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  compromise.  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  and  equitable  and  just  solution 
to  the  claims  of  the  Alaskan  Natives  and 
will  write.  I  think,  the  final  major  chap- 
ter in  that  book  which  we  have  written 
in  our  dealings  with  the  aboriginal  peo- 
ple of  this  continent  with  honor  and  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 


the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Begich)  who  has 
done  a  yeoman  service,  as  has  already 
been  said. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  years 
of  dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
people  in  the  cause  of  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
capsuUze  the  meaning  of  this  moment. 
SUll.  I  consider  it  essenUal  that  this 
legislation,  which  was  hammered  out  in 
this  practical  marketplace,  be  recognized 
clearly  in  historic  and  future  perspective. 

"Hie  Native  people  of  Alaska,  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  a  varied  array  (rf  interests 
are  among  those  who  will  be  deeply 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
Still,  I  sxispect  it  is  the  fiber  of  American 
society  which  will  face  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny  of  history.  As  consideration 
of  the  Alaska  Native  claims  went  for- 
ward and  reached  its  conclusion  as  the 
largest  Indian  land  settlement  In  our 
history,  there  were  constant  reminders 
of  the  past  experience  with  such  settle- 
ments, many  of  which  have  been  tragic 
failures.  How  well  we  all  responded  to  the 
cause  of  the  Alaska  Natives  In  the  face 
of  the  experiences  of  history  wUl  very 
likely  be  the  yardstick  for  this  bill,  and 
that  Judgment  will  reflect  a  great  deal 
about  our  society. 

To  take  the  side  of  our  response,  and 
the  bill  before  this  House  today,  I  must 
say  that  never  before  has  such  a  cause 
been  subjected  to  the  modem  pressures 
that  this  legislation  faced.  Tliese  pres- 
sures were  numerous.  Incredibly  varied, 
almost  always  conflicting,  and,  amaz- 
ingly, nearly  all  legitimate  to  some 
degree. 

Unquestionably,  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
put  forward  a  claim  of  substance  and 
integrity,  and  presented  a  subsidiary  case 
of  social  and  human  needs  which  made 
the  cause  as  much  moral  as  legal.  Still, 
that  cause  conflicted  In  many  respects 
with  the  needs  of  a  State  only  13  years 
old,  which  felt  entitled  to  the  prosperity 
of  economic  development.  That,  In  turn, 
conflicted  with  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  Alaskan  environment  as  the  symbol 
of  all  that  has  been  lost  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  need  to  provide 
comprehensive  protection.  Around  such 
major  areas  of  conflict  clustered  hun- 
dreds of  others,  each  pulling  tenaciously 
on  the  legislation,  and  demanding  total 
satisfaction  of  one  position  or  another. 
Few  representatives  of  any  speciflc  view- 
point realize  how  hard  won  some  limited 
victories  were  in  the  face  of  conflicting 
and  equally  persuasive  positions. 

The  Alaska  Native  land  claims  bill 
(Hil.  10367)  which  has  resulted  from 
this  process  is  far  more  than  an  Indian 
land  settlement.  It  is  legislation  which 
compromises  the  many  interests  I  have 
described,  and  forms  them  into  a  valu- 
able blueprint  for  the  futiu%  of  Alaska's 
Natives,  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for 
all  those  who  have  a  part  in  that  future. 
Like  all  successful  compromises,  this  one 
can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  every 
competing  interest  is  slightly  dissatisfled 
with  the  result,  yet  still  recognizes  the 
basic  integrity  of  the  eigreement. 

For  Alaska's  Indians,  Aleuts  and  Eski- 
mos, the  bill  represents  the  successful 
conclusion  of  a  long  straggle,  and  the 
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beginning  of  a  new  era  in  their  own 
history.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that 
the  notion  of  Alaska  native  land  claims 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dim  but  grow- 
ing awareness  on  the  part  of  a  few  Na- 
tive leaders  and  other  Alaskans  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause.  I  need  not  mention 
them  here,  but  to  those  who  have  worked 
closely  with  the  land  claims,  they  are 
well  known  pioneers  on  this  historic 
assertion  of  Indian  rights.  All  of  us  stand, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  shadow  of  these 
persons  who  provided  early  leadership 
and  inspiration  for  the  continuing  land 
claims  struggle. 

For  the  most  part,  these  were  people 
who  understood  the  basic  importance  of 
the  Native  family  and  the  rural  Native 
village,  and  projected  this  cultural  value 
as  the  basis  for  the  land  claim.  In  my 
view,  the  final  bill  remains  sensitive  to 
the  Native  village  and  its  needs,  and  in- 
sures that  the  point  of  the  struggle  is 
not  irretrievably  lost. 

Under  the  bill,  each  village  gains  title 
to  extensive  lands  contiguous  to  the  vil- 
lage, so  that  historic  areas  of  iisage  may 
continue  to  be  protected.  The  monetary 
provisions  of  the  act  are  designed  to  com- 
pliment the  land  grant,  and  insure  that 
lack  of  financial  resources  does  not  make 
possession  of  the  land  meaningless.  The 
distribution  of  money  and  the  system  of 
administration  established  by  the  legisla- 
tion focuses  on  self-determination,  vil- 
lage autonomy,  and  an  orderly  flow  of 
revenues  over  a  period  of  years  which 
will  permit  the  social,  economic  and  cul- 
tural choices  of  Alaska's  Natives  to  be 
made  as  independently,  as  deliberately, 
and  as  responsibly  as  possible. 

That  the  choices  I  mentioned  will  be 
made  deliberately  and  responsibly  is  not 
debatable.  A  byproduct  of  the  land  claims 
struggle,  nearly  as  important  as  the  legis- 
lation itself,  has  been  the  growth  of 
Native  organizational  strength.  On  the 
village  level,  on  the  regional  level,  and 
through  the  Statewide  Alaska  Federa- 
tion of  Natives,  viable  and  important  or- 
ganizations now  exist,  and  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 
For  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  all  the 
people  of  Alaska,  the  prospects  are  no 
less  exciting  and  optimistic.  Every  citizen 
of  the  State,  Native  and  non-Native,  has 
shared  in  years  of  fnistration  since  the 
Statehood  Act  of  1958.  Economic  develop- 
ment and  the  independence  it  brings, 
have  come  distressingly  slow.  The  neces- 
sarj-.  even  essential,  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  brought  with  it  un- 
welcome supervision,  the  feeling  of  a 
distant  decisionmaking  process,  and  has 
simply  lasted  too  long. 

Clearly,  it  is  because  of  circumstances 
rather  than  intention  that  this  pattern 
has  continued.  The  "land  freeze"  imposed 
in  1966  was  the  climax  of  these  frustra- 
tions, and  its  demise  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill  wiU  be  both  welcome  and 
characteristic  of  the  reUef  it  will  bring 
to  the  State. 

This  bill  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  these  frustrations,  and  a  period 
of  great  changes  in  Alaska.  With  the 
ending  of  the  freeze,  the  State  of  Alaska 
may  proceed  to  select  the  land  it  is  en- 
titled to  select  under  the  Statehood  Act. 
In  addition,  the  selecticms  made  during 


the  freeze  will  be  confirmed  to  the  State. 
In  sum,  this  will  mean  that  the  land  of 
Alaska  will  begin  to  open,  ending  the 
paradox  of  the  Nation's  largest  State 
being  the  State  where  land  is  least  avail- 
able. 

At  the  same  time,  the  act  recognizes 
that  this  event  brings  dangers  as  well  as 
benefits,  and  the  final  bill  includes  a 
State-Federal  and  planning  commission 
to  accomplish  the  transition  as  smoothly 
as  possible. 

All  the  people  of  Alaska  will  also  feel 
the  massive  econmnic  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  will  bring  over  $908  mil- 
lion to  the  State  within  15  to  20  years. 
The  benefits  of  this  money  in  circulation, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  will  be  an 
early  indication  of  a  new  era  in  Alaskan 
history. 

All  the  people  of  Alaska  will  also  rec- 
ognize very  early  how  very  far  this  act  has 
gone  to  integrate  its  provisions  into  the 
present  conditions  of  the  State.  These 
provisions  are  far  too  numerous  to  set 
out  completely  here,  but  some  deserve 
special  attention. 

The  act  protects  all  presently  existing 
property  rights  for  all  citizens,  and 
where  substantial  untitled  rights  exist 
on  lands  selected  by  Natives,  those  rights 
will  be  perfected.  Existing  Federal  con- 
tracts for  logging  and  other  piu-poses  are 
continued  or  replaced  on  mutually  satis- 
factory terms  to  all  affected  parties.  Pres- 
ently existing  Federal  services  such  as 
those  afforded  by  the  BIA  and  Public 
Health  Service  are  continued  intact.  The 
State-Federal  Land  Planning  Commis- 
sion is  constructed,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
mesh  with  an  already  existing  Alaska 
law  creating  the  State  part  of  the  com- 
mission. 

In  stmimary,  the  act  does  a  great  many 
things.  It  is  comprehensive  legislation 
intended  to  settle  the  Alaska  native  land 
claims  justly  and  with  balanced  respon- 
sibility. I  believe  the  bill  is  successful  in 
doing  so. 

The  real  challenge  now  belongs  to  all 
the  people  of  Alaska.  This  "Second 
Statehood  Act"  means  that  many  of  the 
promises  of  the  original  Statehood  Act, 
more  than  a  decade  old.  can  now  be  ful- 
filled. The  next  decade  in  Alaska  will  be 
an  exciting  one  which  will  capture.  I 
believe,  the  imagination  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  believe  that  Alaskans  wiU  answer 
the  challenges  this  legislation  creates, 
and  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
cooperation.  As  a  person  who  has  every 
much  of  himself  in  this  legislation.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  important  to 
hope  for  right  now. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BEGICH.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  concur  in 
the  expressions  of  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  a  very  special  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Begich).  It  is 
the  rarest  of  circumstances  when  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  as  the  only  Congress- 
man from  his  State,  is  confronted  with  a 
challenge  of  this  magnitude,  and  one 
which  is  so  crucial  to  the  future  of  his 


State.  It  is  all  that  much  rarer  for  such 
a  man  to  successfully  answer  such  a 
challenge,  but  that  is  what  Nick  Begich 
has  done. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  every  one  of 
them,  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  man 
in  Congress.  On  every  bill,  there  is  the 
temptation  to  represent  only  one  inter- 
est, but  Nick  Begich  absolutely  refused 
to  yield  to  such  a  persuasion.  He  repre- 
sented one  purpose  throughout  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Native  land  claims 
bill,  and  that  was  the  best  interests  of 
all  Alaskans  and  all  Americans.  He  has 
my  respect  for  the  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored by  the  kind  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Majority  Leader,  Mr.  Boggs.  He 
knows,  as  do  all  of  us  who  have  labored 
so  long  on  this  measure,  that  thanks 
must  go  to  a  great  number  of  people. 

Today,  however,  I  must  pay  my  special 
regards  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Hoiise 
who  did  so  much  to  make  this  bill  pos- 
sible. Above  sdl,  my  thanks  to  my  com- 
mittee chairmsui.  Wayne  Aspinall.  His 
leadership  and  commitment  was  indis- 
pensable. Similarly,  my  thanks  to  Chair- 
man James  Haley,  who  adds  another 
credit  to  an  already  lengthy  list. 

My  special  thanks  and  respect  also  go 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edmondson).  On  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  owe  deep  gratitude  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stei- 
cer)  and  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl). 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  all  those 
on  the  conference  committee.  This  was 
not  an  easy  bill,  nor  one  which  centered 
aroimd  political  considerations.  The  con- 
ference committee  battled  day  after  day 
with  complex  matters  of  technical  sub- 
stance and  public  policy. 

Let  me  thank  our  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  side  as  well.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  a  bill  was 
created  which  contributed  substantially 
to  the  final  legislation.  Senator  Mike 
Gravel  and  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alas- 
ka were  essential  and  sensitive  through- 
out the  process. 

This  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
make  each  thank  you  in  the  coming  days. 
For  now.  I  just  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  work  everyone  has  done. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
compliment  the  distingiiished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  for  bringing  to  the  floor  this 
momentous  bill.  Especially  do  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
and  the  people  who  sent  him  here  for  the 
effort  he  has  put  into  this  bill. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  all  that 
time  I  have  never  seen  a  new  Member 
of  the  House  do  so  much  in  his  first  year 
of  service  for  the  people  he  represents. 
He  has  already  proved  that  he  is  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  skillful  legislator,  a  great 
asset  to  this  House  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
participated  in  the  conference  and  hav- 
ing studied  the  conference  report  in 
depth,  there  is  one  important  point  which 
I  think  should  be  clarified. 

Under  the  bill  the  Natives  are  guaran- 
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teed  the  right  to  select  a  full  40  million 
acres  of  land,  including  both  surface  and 
subsurface  rights.  In  most  instances  these 
lands  will  be  selected  from  the  25  town- 
ships surrounding  Native  villages.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  some  villages  located 
in  wildlife  refuges  or  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4,  the  bill  provides  that  no  subsurface 
rights  shall  be  available  in  those  areas. 

To  make  sure  that  this  deficiency  Is 
made  up  by  "in  lieu"  selections  elsewhere, 
the  committee  has  provided  that  the 
regional  corporations  may  select  the  sub- 
surface estate  in  an  equal  acreage  to 
lands  selected  within  wildlife  refuges  or 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  but  such  selec- 
tions must  be  made  from  lands  outside 
those  restricted  areas.  This  provision  ap- 
pears in  section  12''ain)  of  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

These  "in  lieu"  subsurface  selections 
must  be  made  from  lands  withdrawn  for 
Native  selection  by  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  For  example,  if  a  village  located 
in  \iildllf e  refuge  is  entitled  to  select  four 
townships  of  surface  estate  because  it 
has  a  population  of  between  100  and  199, 
then  the  regional  corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  select  the  subsurface  estate 
in  four  townships  of  land  from  "the 
nearest  unreserved,  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated public  lands."  which  by  defi- 
nition are  lands  outside  the  wildlife 
refuge.  And  in  order  to  protect  the  re- 
gional corporation's  right  to  select  this 
"in  lieu"  acreage,  the  bill  provides  in 
section  IKa)  (3)  that  the  Secretary  shall 
withdraw  three  times  the  subsurface  de- 
ficiency within  60  days  of  enactment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  'in 
lieu"  subsiulace  withdrawal  is  carefully 
designed  to  fully  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Natives,  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
the  Federal  Government  Thus  no  land 
that  has  already  been  selected  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  can  be  withdrawn  or 
selected  as  part  of  this  "in  lieu"  with- 
drawal and  similarly  no  land  in  wildlife 
refuges  or  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  is 
available  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  if 
the  Secretarj'  enlarges  an  existing  wild- 
life refuge  to  replace  lands  selected  for 
surface  estate  by  Native  Villages,  the  "in 
lieu"  withdrawal  must  be  made  from 
lands  outside  the  addition  to  the  refuge. 
And  since  the  "in  lieu"  withdrawals  must 
l)e  made  within  60  days  after  enactment 
and  before  expiration  of  the  90-day  gen- 
eral ■•freeze"  provided  in  the  bill,  the 
Native  right  to  "in  lieu"  selections  is 
protected  against  other  parties. 

This  is  my  understanding  of  the  way 
various  withdrawal  and  selection  pro- 
visions operate  together  to  insure  a  full 
entitlement  to  40  million  acres  of  sur- 
face and  subsurface  estate  will  be 
granted  to  the  Natives.  Is  this  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  those  provisions? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  support  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  10367,  the  pro- 
posed Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act. 

I  want  to  commend  the  conferees  for 
recognizing  that  the  vast  storehouse  of 
natural  resources  which  is  the  State  of 
Alaska  should  not  be  victimized  by  un- 
planned  exploitation.    In   partlcuku',   I 


want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
efforts  of  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  John  Say- 
LOR,  who  once  again  has  demonstrated 
his  full  and  effective  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  and  environmental 
quality. 

I  support  the  conference  report  al- 
though I  continue  to  believe  that  it  does 
not  fully  cover  the  wide  range  of  wild- 
life opportunities  contained  in  my 
amendment  oCfered  in  the  House  in  Oc- 
tober. It  does  establish  a  means  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed 
to  prt)vide  the  protection  of  lands  and 
waters  so  necessary  for  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  tremendous  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  Alaska.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  lands  identified  as  being 
critical  for  the  needs  of  fish  and  wildlife 
be  given  the  highest  order  of  protection 
by  including  them  in  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  Alaska 
wildlife  habitats  for  migratory  water- 
fowl alone  it  must  be  recognized  that 
waterfowl  from  Alaska  may  be  found  in 
every  State  and  many  foreign  countries 
during  times  of  migration  and  winter- 
ing. Thus  these  birds  are  clearly  a  na- 
tional and  International  resource  of  ma- 
jor importance.  In  some  of  the  habitats 
of  Alaska  the  entire  world  population 
of  certain  waterfowl  may  be  found  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  and  it  is  such 
lands  that  must  be  protected  and  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  that  future  genera- 
tions may  know  the  joy  of  a  flight  of 
geese  winging  across  the  sky  or  the  call 
of  the  curlew. 

This  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day will  have  an  important  impact  on 
the  lands  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  located  in  Alaska.  Certain  refuge 
lands  will  be  selected  for  use  by  the  native 
peoples  of  Alaska  and  it  is  imperative  that 
lands  selected  as  replacement  and  other 
lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  do- 
main for  wildlife  refuge  purposes  be  se- 
lected with  care  and  with  an  eye  on  the 
ttiture  needs  of  our  Nation. 

There  are  about  45  milhon  acres  of  out- 
standing migratory  bird  habitat  in 
Alaska — in  addition  to  existing  wildlife 
refuge  lands — that  are  of  critical  import- 
ance to  the  existence  of  the  fish  and  wild- 
life resources.  The  Copper  River  Delta 
area  sustains  the  entire  world  population 
of  Dusky  Canada  geese  during  the  nesting 
season.  Trumpeter  swan  reach  their 
greatest  density  here,  occupying  all  suit- 
able lakes.  And,  probably  more  important, 
the  area  is  a  vast  staging  site  for  water- 
fowl and  marsh  birds  bound  to  and  from 
the  nesting  areas  immediately  to  the 
north.  Some  of  this  land  is  within  a  na- 
tional forest  and  the  further  designation 
of  these  lands  for  refuge  purposes  would 
not  count  against  the  80  million-acre 
limitation  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  this  legislation. 

Other  areas  of  importance  to  fish  and 
wildlife  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  80 
million  acres  in  reserve  Include  the  lands 
of  Pet  4.  This  grand  and  magnificent 
area  must  be  recognized  for  the  contri- 
bution it  can  make  to  sustaining  the  wild- 
life resources  of  the  Nation. 

Of  the  lands  to  be  studied  and  selected 
for    national    wildlife    refuge    purposes 


lands  located  in  the  Yukon  Plats  and 
Yukon  Delta,  the  lands  south  of  the  Kenai 
National  Moose  Range,  the  Kvlchak  area 
around  Lake  Hiamna,  the  Seward  Pe- 
ninsula, the  TetUn  area,  the  basins  of  the 
Kuskokwln.  Koyukuk,  Innoko  and  Noa- 
tak  Rivers,  the  Nelshina  area  must  be 
reserved  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 
EMargement  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Range  to  preserve  outstanding  wild- 
life, wilderness,  and  scenic  resources  Is  of 
high  priority. 

Seablrd  colonies  have  been  described  in 
over  135  locations,  exclusive  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  At  least  26  colonies  contain 
more  than  100,000  birds,  and  several  con- 
tain more  than  a  million.  The  lands  oc- 
cupied by  these  birds  are  usually  clllls, 
lonely  rocks,  and  small  islands,  inaccessi- 
ble and  usually  very  difficult  to  visit.  Ad- 
ditional protection  is  needed  for  many 
of  these  areas  including  the  Barren, 
Pribilof,  and  Shumapn  L-slands  and  the 
Cape  Thomp.son  cliffs. 

GElntRAL    LKAVZ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
this  legislation  and  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  307.  nays  60,  not  voting  64,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll   No     465) 


Abbltt 

Brademas 

Collier 

Abourer.k 

Brasco 

Collins.  III. 

Abzut; 

Brlnkley 

Colmer 

Adams 

Brooks 

Conable 

Addubbo 

Brotaman 

Corman 

Anderson. 

Brown.  Ulch. 

Cotter 

Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Coughlln 

.Andrews, 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Culver 

N.  Dak. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Curl  In 

Annunzio 

Burke.  Fla. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Archer 

Daniels.  N  J 

Arenda 

Burllson.  Uo. 

Danielaon 

Ashley 

Burton 

Davis.  Oa. 

Aspln 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Davis.  B  C. 

AaplnaU 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

DavlB,  Wis. 

Badlllo 

Byron 

de  la  Garza 

Baring 

Cabell 

Delaney 

Barrett 

Camp 

Dellenback 

Beslch 

Carcrr.  N.T. 

Delluma 

BeU 

Carney 

Den  holm 

Bennett 

Carter 

Dent 

Berglajid 

Celler 

Dickinson 

Betta 

Cbamberlaln 

Dlgga 

Bla«gl 

Chappell 

Dlngell 

Bingham 

ChiahoJm 

Oonobue 

Blackburn 

Clazk 

Dom 

Blanton 

Clausen. 

Dow 

Boggs 

DobH. 

Downing 

Bolaad 

Clay 

Drlnan 

Bow 

Cleveland 

Dulakl 
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du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Fursythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelmijhuysen 

Frenzel 

GaliUanakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
G rover 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
HiUis 
Hot;an 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Ka?en 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 


Kyros 

LegKelt 

Leruion 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalllUrd 

Mann 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

M&zzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUls.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Minshail 

Mitchell 

MlzeU 

Monagan 

Moor  head 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Mtirphy. 

Murphy, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

©■Konskl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Poll 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

PuclnAi 

Pxircell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Range! 

Reld.  N.Y 
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,  ni. 

N.Y. 


Abernethy 

Alexander 

Ash  brook 

Bevill 

Blester 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Buchanan 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Dennis 

Deviae 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Findley 


Fisher 

Foley 

Prey 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Gross 

Haraha 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  N.C. 

King 

Landgrebe 

Long,  Md. 

McKinney 

Mathla.  Ga. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Railsback 

Randall 


Rtegle 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalio 

Boouey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Boy 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwen!»el 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thomson,  WU. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vauik 

Waldle 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Williams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wri«ht 

Wyatt 

V^'ylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Tex. 

Zublockl 

Zwach 


Rarick 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Ta. 

Say  lor 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Snyder 

Spence 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Vlgorlto 

Warn  pier 

Whalley 

Wlwclns 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yovma.  Fla. 

Zlon 


Derwinski 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FiEh 

Flynt 

P\ilton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

CrUBths 

Gubscr 

Hagan 

HaU 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hubert 

Hicks.  Wash. 


HoUfleld 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Land  rum 

Latta 

Lujan 

McClure 

McKevitt 

McMUlan 

Martin 

MUls.  Ark. 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Moss 

OTIara 

OKeill 

PeUy 

Pryor,  Ark. 


Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roblson.  NY. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Smith,  Calif. 
Springer 
Stephens 
Stakes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wldnall 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

On  tills  vote : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Conte  against. 

Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  ONeUl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnois. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Belcher 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Piah. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Teiuiessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Blartln. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  H&U. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Lalta. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  ^ringer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr  Rob- 
Ison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CafTery  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.,McKevltt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Lan- 
drum. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  MoUohaii. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington.  ^ 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annomiced 
as  above  recordeu. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOT  VOTING — 64 
Anderson.  111.      Baker  Caffery 

Belcber  Caacy.  Tex. 


Anderaon. 
Tenn. 

Audrewi, 


Blatalk 

BoUing 


Canto 
Cony  en 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  382, 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  HAYS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  382)  to  promote  fair  practices  in 
the  cMiduct  of  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  offices,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CONTEMNCB    REPORT     IH      Rept      No      92-752  1 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  382 1 
to  promote  fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  political 
otnces.  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  atKt  free  conference,  have  agr^'ed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  ais  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:    In  lieu  of   the  matter  proposed   to 


be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  •. 
TITLE  I— CAMPAIGN  COMMUNICATIONS 
SHORT  TITLE 

Src.    101.  This   title   may   be  cited    as   tlie 
"Campaign  Communications  Reform  Act  . 
DErrNmoNs 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

( 1 1  The  term  "communications  media" 
means  broadcasting  stations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  outdoor  advertising  facilities. 
and  telephones;  but,  with  respect  to  tele- 
phones, spending  or  an  expenditure  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  spending  or  an  expenditure 
for  the  use  of  communications  media  oi;;y 
if  such  spending  or  expenditure  is  for  the 
costs  of  telephones,  paid  telephonists,  and 
automatic  telephone  equipment,  used  by  a 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  to  com- 
municate with  potential  voters  (excluding 
any  costs  of  telephones  incurred  by  a  volun- 
teer for  use  of  telephones  by  him ) . 

1 2)  The  term  "broadcasting  statioii'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under 
section  315(fi  of  the  Communications  Act  ckf 
1934. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  elective  office" 
means  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  in. 
or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (and  for 
purposes  of  secUon  103(b)  such  term  in- 
cludes   the   office    of   Vice    President!. 

(4 1  The  term  "legally  quallfled  candidate" 
means  any  person  who  (A)  meets  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  by  the  applicable  laws  to 
hold  the  Federal  elective  office  for  which  he 
is  a  candidate,  and  (B)  Is  eligible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law  to  be  voted  tor  by  the  elec- 
torate directly  or  by  means  of  delegates  or 
electors. 

(5)  The  term  "voting  age  population" 
means  resident  population,  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  older. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

MEDIA   RATE   AND   REI.ATED   REQTJIREMINTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  Section  315  (b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  to 
read  as  f cdlows : 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  is 
a  legally  quallfled  candidate  for  any  pubhc 
office  in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office  shall  not  exceed — 

"U)  during  the  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  of  a  primary  or  primary  runoQ  elec- 
tion and  dtirlng  the  sixty  days  preceding  the 
date  of  a  general  or  special  election  in  which 
such  person  is  a  candidate,  the  lowest  unit 
charge  of  the  station  for  the  same  claas  and 
amount  of  time  for  the  same  period:  and 

"(2)  at  any  other  time,  the  charges  made 
for  comparable  use  of  such  station  by  other 
users  thereof." 

(2)  (A)  Section  313|a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
i5).  striking  the  period  at  the  e^d  of  clause 
i6i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  "or",  and  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion 312(a>  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  I  7 )  for  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  aUo\# 
reasonable  access  to  or  to  permit  purchase  tf 
reasonable  amounts  of  time  foe  the  use  of  a 
broadcasting  sution  by  a  legally  quallfled 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  on  bchiilf 
of  his  candidacy. '. 

I  B»  The  second  sentence  of  section  315(a» 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "under 
this  subsection  '  after  "No  obligation  is 
imposed  '. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  any  person  sella 
space  In  any  newspaper  or  magazine  to  a 
legmUy  quallfled  ctndldate  for  Federal  elective 
office,  or  nomination  thereto.  In  connection 
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with  such  candidate's  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion lor,  or  election  to,  such  office,  the  charges 
made  for  the  use  of  such  space  In  connection 
with  his  campaign  shall  not  exceed  the 
charges  made  for  comparable  use  of  such 
space  for  other  purposes. 

LIMITATIONS    OF    EXPENDITURES    FOR    USE    OP 
COMMUNICATIONS    MEDIA 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4) , 
no  legally  qualified  candidate  In  an  election 
(Other  than  a  primary  or  primary  runoff 
election)  for  a  Federal  elective  office  may — 

(A)  spend  for  the  use  of  communications 
media  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  in  such 
election  a  total  amount  In  excess  of  the 
greater  of — 

(1)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  paragraph  (5)  ) 
of  the  geographical  area  In  which  the  elec- 
tion for  such  office  Is  held,  or 

(U)    $50,000,  or 

(B)  spend  for  the  use  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  in  such  elec- 
tion a  total  amount  in  excess  of  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  such  election. 

(2)  No  legally  qualified  candidate  In  a  pri- 
mary election  for  nomination  to  a  Federal 
elective  office,  other  than  President,  may 
spend — 

(A)  for  the  use  of  communications  media, 
or 

(B)  for  the  use  of  broadcast  stations, 

on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  in  such  election 
a  total  amount  in  excess  of  the  amounts  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B), 
respectively,  with  respect  to  the  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section a  primary  runoff  election  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  primary  election. 

(3)  (A)  No  person  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
presidential  nomination  may  spend — 

(i)  for  the  use  in  a  State  of  communica- 
tions media,  or 

(11)  lor  the  use  In  a  State  of  broadcast 
stations, 

on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  for  presidential 
nomination  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  which  would  have  been  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B) ,  respectively, 
had  he  been  a  candidate  for  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  from  such  State  (or  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  or  Resident  Oommlssloner 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Oonmionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico). 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (3),  a 
person  is  a  candidate  for  presidential  nomi- 
nation If  he  makes  (or  any  other  person 
makes  on  his  behalf)  an  expenditure  for  the 
use  of  any  communications  medium  on  be- 
half of  his  candidacy  for  any  political  party's 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. He  shall  be  considered  to  be  such  a 
candidate  during  the  period — 

(1)  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  he 
(or  such  other  person)  first  makes  such  an 
expenditure  (or.  If  later,  January  1  of  the 
year  In  which  the  election  for  the  office  of 
President  Is  held),  and 

(li)  ending  on  the  date  on  which  such 
political  party  nominates  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President. 

For  purjyoses  of  this  title  and  of  section  315 
of  the  Oommunlcatlons  Act  of  1934.  a  candi- 
date for  presidential  nomination  shall  be 
considered  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
public  office. 

(C)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  any  expendi- 
ture by  a  candidate  for  presidential  nomina- 
tion for  the  use  in  two  or  more  States  of  a 
communications  medium  shall  be  attributed 
to  such  candidate's  expenditure  limitation  in 
each  such  State,  based  on  the  number  of 
persons  in  such  State  who  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  reached  by  such  communi- 
cations medium. 

(4)  (A)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) : 
(I)  The  term  "price  index"  meant  the  av- 
erage over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 


Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

(ii)  The  term  "base  period"  means  the 
calendar  year  1970. 

(B)  At  the  beginning  of  eaoh  calendar  year 
(commencing  in  1972),  as  there  becomes 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
labor  Statistic?  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  per  centum  difference  be- 
tween the  price  Index  for  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  such  calendar  year 
and  the  price  Index  for  the  base  period.  Each 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  ( I ) 
(A)(1)  and  (11)  shall  be  Increased  by  such 
per  centum  difference.  Each  amount  so  In- 
creased shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for 
such  calendar  year. 

(5)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  during  the  first 
week  of  January  in  1973  and  every  subse- 
quent year,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
certify  to  the  Comptroller  General  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  an  estimate  of 
the  voting  age  jjopulatlon  of  each  State  and 
congressional  district  for  the  last  calendar 
year  ending  before  the  date  of  certification. 

(6)  Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  com- 
munications media  on  behalf  of  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  Federal  elective  office 
(or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  spent  by  such  candidate. 
Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  communica- 
tions media  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  spent  by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  with  whom 
he  Is  running. 

(7)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 315(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934 — 

(A)  spending  and  charges  for  the  use  of 
communications  media  Include  not  only  the 
direct  charges  of  the  media  but  also  agents' 
comniLsslons  allowed  the  agent  by  the  media, 
and 

(B)  any  expenditure  for  the  use  of  any 
communications  medium  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  candidacy  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
elective  office  (or  nomination  thereto)  shall 
be  charged  against  the  expenditure  limitation 
under  this  subsection  applloable  to  the  elec- 
tion in  which  such  medium  is  used. 

(b)  No  person  may  make  any  charge  for 
the  use  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  (or 
for  nomination  to  such  office)  of  any  news- 
paper, magazine,  or  outdoor  advertising 
facility,  unless  such  candidate  (or  a  i>erson 
specifically  authorized  by  such  candidate  In 
writing  to  do  so)  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
person  making  such  charge  that  the  payment 
of  such  charge  will  not  violate  paragraph 
(1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a) ,  whichever 
Is  applicable. 

(c)  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(c)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behaUf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
Federal  elective  office  (or  for  nomination  to 
such  office)  unless  such  candidate  (or  a  per- 
son specifically  authorized  by  such  candidate 
In  virrlting  to  do  so)  certifies  to  such  licensee 
In  writing  that  the  payment  of  such  charge 
will  not  violate  any  limitation  specified  in 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  104(a) 
of  the  Campaign  Communications  Reform 
Act,  whichever  paragraph  Is  applicable. 
"(d)  If  a  State  by  law  and  expressly — 
"(1)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  or  of  a 


political  subdivision  thereof  is  subject  to  this 
subsection, 

"(2)  has  specified  a  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
legally  qualified  candidate  in  such  election, 

"(3)  has  provided  In  any  such  law  an  un- 
equivocal expression  of  Intent  to  be  bound 
by  the  provisions  of   this  subsection,  and 

"(4)  has  stipulated  that  the  amount  of 
such  limitation  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  would  be  determined  for  such  elec- 
tion under  section  104(a)(1)(B)  or  104(a) 
(2)  (B)  (whichever  Is  applicable  of  the  Cam- 
paign Communications  Reform  Act  had  such 
election  been  an  election  for  a  Federal  elec- 
tive office  or  nomination  thereto; 
then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
such  election  unless  such  candidate  (or  a 
person  specifically  authorized  by  such  can- 
didate In  writing  to  do  so)  certifies  to  such 
licensee  In  WTitlng  that  the  payment  of  such 
charse  will  not  violate  such  State  limitation. 

"(e)  Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly 
violates  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  Imprisonment 
fur  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  both. 
The  provisions  of  sections  601  through  503 
of  this  Act  shsOi  not  apply  to  violations  of 
either  such  subsection. 

"(f)  il)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  'broadcasting  station'  In- 
cludes a  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tem. 

"(B)  The  terms  'licensee'  and  'station  li- 
censee' when  used  with  respect  to  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system,  mean  the 
operator  of  such  system. 

"(C)  The  term  'Federa!  elective  office' 
means  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  In.  or 
Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  the  term  'legally  qualified  candidate' 
means  any  person  who  (A)  meets  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  by  the  applicable  laws 
to  hold  the  office  for  which  he  Is  a  candidate 
and  (B)  is  eligible  under  applicable  State 
law  to  be  voted  for  by  the  electorate  directly 
or  by  means  of  delegates  or  electors  " 

RECCt-ATIONS 

Sec.  105.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
p.'escribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  sections  102, 
lOa(b),   104ia),  and   104(b)    of  this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  106.  Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  section  103(b),  104 
(a),  or  104ib)  or  any  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 105  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
TITLE  II — CRIMINAL  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  591  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  591.  Definitions 

'When  used  In  sections  597.  599,  600,  602, 
608.  610.   and  611   of   this  title— 

"(a)  'election'  means  (1)  a  general,  special, 
primary,  or  runoff  election,  (2)  a  convention 
or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  election  held 
for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  natlonsd 
nominating  convention  of  a  political  party, 

(4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  and 

(5)  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to    the   Constitution    of   the   United   States; 

"(b)  'candidate'  means  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  Individ- 
ual Is  elected,  and,  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek 
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nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office.  11  he  has  (1)  taken  the  action 
necessary  under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify 
himself  for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, or  (2)  received  contributions  or  made 
expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent  foi  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
such  office; 

"(c)  'Federal  office'  means  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  Etelegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States; 

••(d)  'political  committee'  means  any  in- 
dividual, committee,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  during  a  calendar  year  in  an 
iiggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000; 

••(e)  'contribution'  means — 

"(1)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  (ex- 
cept a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or  State 
bank  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
banking  laws  and  regulations  and  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business) ,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  re- 
sults of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  or  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States; 

••(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  ex- 
press or  Implied,  whether  or  not  legally  en- 
forceable, to  make  a  contribution  for  such 
purposes; 

"i3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees; 

'•(4)  the  payment  by  any  person  other  than 
a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of  com- 
pensation for  the  personal  services  of  an- 
other person  which  are  rendered  to  such  can- 
didate or  political  committee  without  charge 
for  any  such  purpose;  and 

"(5)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  'contribution',  the  word  shall  not  be 
construed  to  Include  services  provided  w^ith- 
out  compensation  by  Individuals  volunteer- 
ing a.  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  or  political  committee; 

"(f)   'expenditure'  means — 

"(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  (except  a  loan  of  money 
by  a  national  or  State  bank  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  banking  laws  and 
regulations  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
bu.slness),  made  for  the  purpose  of  Infiuenc- 
Ing  the  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  the  election  of  delegates  to 
a  constitutional  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"1 2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  ex- 
press or  Implied,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,   to  make   any  expenditure;   and 

"(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees: 

"(g)  'person'  and  'whoever'  mean  an  In- 
dividual, partnership,  committee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  any  other  organization 
or  group  of  persons:  and 

"(h)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States". 


Sec.  202.  Section  600  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■§  600.  Promise  of  employment  or  other  ben- 
efit for  political  actlTlty 

"Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  position,  compensation, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  in  obtaining  any  such  beneflt, 
to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  political  activity  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or  any 
political  party  in  connection  with  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election  to  any  political  office, 
or  in  connection  with  any  primary  election 
or  political  convention  or  caucus  held  to  se- 
lect candidates  for  any  political  office,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,(X)0  or  imprisoned 
not   more  than   one  year,  or  both.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  608  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  608.  Limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures 

'•ta)(l)  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tures from  his  personal  funds,  or  the  personal 
funds  of  his  Immediate  family.  In  connection 
with  his  campaign  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  Federal  office  in  excess 
oi — 

"(A)  $50,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President: 

"(B)  $35,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator;  or 

■■(C)  $25,000.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Representative,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress. 

■•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'im- 
mediate family'  means  a  candidate's  spouse. 
and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
or  sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouses 
of  such  persons. 

"(b)  No  candidate  or  political  committee 
shall  knowingly  accept  any  contribution  or 
aulhorlae  any  expenditure  in  violation  of  the 
provuions  of  this  section. 

■■(C)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  bV  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1.(XX),  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  609  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  206.  Section  610  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures by  national  banks,  corporations, 
or  labor  organizations,  Ls  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  paragraph : 

"Aa  used  in  this  section,  the  phrase  con- 
tribution or  expenditure'  shall  include  any 
direct  or  Indirect  payment,  distribution,  loan, 
advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money,  or  any 
services,  or  anything  of  value  (except  a  loan 
of  money  by  a  national  or  State  bank  made  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  banking  laws 
and  regulations  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business)  to  any  candidate,  campaign  com- 
mittee, or  political  party  or  organization,  in 
connection  with  any  election  to  tuiy  of  the 
offices  referred  to  in  this  section:  but  shall 
not  Include  communications  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  Its  stockholders  and  their  families  or 
by  a  labor  organization  to  its  members  and 
their  families  on  any  subject;  nonpartisan 
registration  and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns 
by  a  corporation  aimed  at  its  stockholders 
and  their  families,  or  by  a  labor  organization 
aimed  at  its  members  and  their  families;  the 
establishment,  administration,  and  solicita- 
tion of  contributions  to  a  separate  segregated 
fund  to  be  utilized  for  political  purposes  by 
a  corporation  or  labor  organization:  Pro- 
vided, That  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  a 
fund  to  make  a  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture by  utilizing  money  or  anything  of  value 
secured  by  physical  force.  Job  discrimination, 
financial  reprisals,  or  the  threat  of  force. 
Job  discrimination,  or  financial  reprisal;  or 
by  dues,  fees,  or  other  monies  required  as  a 
condition  of  membership  in  a  labor  organiza- 


tion or  as  a  condition  of  employment,  or  by 
monies  obtained  in  any  commercial  txans- 
actlon.". 

Sec.   206.   Section  611   of  title   18,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'•?  611.  Contributions    by    Government    con- 
tractors 

"Whoever — 

'•(a)  entering  Into  any  contract  with  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  e'ther  for  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  or  furnishing  any  material,  supplies, 
or  equipment  to  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof  or  for  selling  any 
land  or  building  to  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  if  payment 
for  the  performance  of  such  contract  or 
payment  for  svich  material,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, land,  or  building  Is  to  be  made  In  whole 
or  In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  at  any  time  between  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiations  for  and  the  later  of 
(1)  the  completion  of  performance  under, 
or  (2)  the  termination  of  negotiations  for. 
such  contract  or  furnishing  of  material,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  land  or  buildings,  directly 
or  indirectly  makes  any  contribution  of 
money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  promises 
expressly  or  Impliedly  to  make  any  such 
contribution,  to  any  political  party,  com- 
mittee, or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to 
any  person  for  any  political  purpose  or  use; 
or 

"(b)  knowingly  solicits  any  such  contribu- 
tion from  any  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  207.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
29  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by— 

( 1  )  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section 
608  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'608.  Limitations  on   contributions  and  ex- 
penditures."; 

(2)  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 609  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"609.  Repealed   '; 

(3)  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 611  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■611.    Contr. bullous    by     Government    con- 
tractors.". 

TITLE  III— DISCLOSURE  OF  FEDERAL 

CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

DETTNmONS 

Sec.  301.  When  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  "election"  means  (1)  a  general,  spe- 
cial, primary,  or  runoff  election.  (2)  a  con- 
vention or  MUCUS  of  a  political  party  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  (4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President,  and  (5)  the  election  of  delegate^ 
to  a  constitutional  convention  for  prof>osinc 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unit'l  States; 

(b)  'candidate'  means  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  elected,  and.  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  if 
he  has  ( I )  taken  the  action  necessary  under 
the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  (2)  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent 
lor  any  other  person  to  receive  contributions 
or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  bis  nomlnatlcxi  for  reelection,  or 
election,  to  such  office; 

(c>    "Federal    office"    means    the    office    of 
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President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  In, 
or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  "political  committee"  means  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization  which 
accepts  contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
during  a  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000: 

(e)  "contribution"  means — 

(1)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  of  any  person 
to  Federal  office  or  as  a  presidential  or  vice- 
presidential  elector,  or  for  the  purjxjse  of  in- 
fluencing the  result  of  a  primary  held  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nominat- 
ing convention  of  a  political  party  or  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a 
contribution  for  any  such  purpose: 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees; 

(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other  than 
a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of  com- 
pensation for  the  personal  services  of  another 
person  which  are  rendered  to  such  candidate 
or  committee  without  charge  for  any  such 
purpose:  and 

(5)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  "contribution",  the  word  shall  not 
be  construed  to  Include  services  provided 
without  compensation  by  individuals  volun- 
teering a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate  or  political  committee: 

(f)  "expenditure"  means — 

(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gut  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or 
as  a  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  elec- 
tor, or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  re- 
sult of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  or  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States: 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure,  and 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees; 

(g)  "supervisory  officer'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  candi- 
dates for  Senator;  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  candidates 
for  Representative  In,  or  Etelegate  or  Real- 
dent  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  in  any  other  case; 

(h)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corporation, 
labor  organization,  and  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  persons;  and 

(1)  "State"  means  each  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   POLITICAI.   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treaaurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be 
accepted  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  politi- 
cal committee  at  a  time  when  there  la  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  chairman  or  treasurer 
thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  for 
or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  without 
the  authorization  of  its  chairman  or  treas- 
urer, or  their  designated  agents. 


(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion In  excess  of  tlO  for  a  political  committee 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  treastirer,  and  In 
any  event  within  five  days  after  receipt  of 
such  contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a 
detailed  account  thereof.  Including  the 
amount,  the  name  and  address  (occupation 
and  the  principal  place  of  business.  If  any) 
of  the  person  making  such  contribution,  and 
the  date  on  which  received.  All  funds  of  a 
political  committee  shall  be  segregated  from. 
and  may  not  be  commingled  with,  any  per- 
sonal funds  of  officers,  members,  or  a-ssocl- 
ates  of  such  committee. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

( 1 )  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, if  any)  of  every  person  making  a  con- 
tribution In  excess  of  $10,  and  the  date  and 
amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee:  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, if  any)  of  evei7  person  to  whom  any 
expenditure  is  made,  the  date  and  amount 
thereof  and  the  name  and  address  of,  and 
office  sought  by,  each  candidate  on  whose 
behalf  such   expenditure   was   made. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made  by 
or  ou  behalf  of  a  political  committee  In  excess 
of  $1(X)  In  amount,  and  for  any  such  expend- 
iture In  a  lesser  amount.  If  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  expenditures  to  the  same 
person  during  a  calendar  year  exceeds  HOC. 
The  treasurer  shall  preserve  all  receipted 
bills  and  accounts  required  to  be  kept  by  this 
section  for  periods  of  time  to  be  determined 
by  the  supervisory  officer. 

(e)  Any  political  committee  which  solicits 
or  receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  any  candidate  that  Is  not 
authorized  in  writing  by  such  candidate  to 
do  so  shall  include  a  notice  on  the  face  or 
front  page  of  all  literature  and  advertise- 
ments published  In  connection  with  such 
candidate's  campaign  by  such  committee  or 
on  its  behalf  stating  that  the  committee  is 
not  authorized  by  such  candidate  and  that 
such  candidate  is  not  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  such  committee. 

(f)(1)  Any  political  committee  shall  in- 
clude on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  litera- 
ture and  advertisements  soliciting  funds  the 
following  notice: 

"A  copy  of  our  report  filed  with  the  appro- 
priate supervisory  officer  is  (or  will  be)  avail- 
able for  purchase  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ". 

(2)  (A)  The  supervisory  officer  shall  com- 
pile and  furnish  to  the  Public  Printer,  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  March  of  each  year, 
an  annual  report  for  each  political  committee 
which  hets  filed  a  report  with  him  under  this 
title  during  the  period  from  March  10  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year  through  January  31 
of  the  year  In  which  such  annual  report  Is 
made  available  to  the  Public  Printer.  Each 
such  annual  report  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  political  committee  required  un- 
der section  303.  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto;  and 

(ii)  a  copy  of  each  report  filed  by  such 
committee  under  section  304  from  March  10 
of  the  preceding  year  through  January  31  of 
the  year  In  which  the  annual  report  Is  so 
furnished  to  the  Public  Printer. 

(B)  The  Public  Printer  shall  make  copies 
of  such  annual  reports  available  for  sale  to 
the  public  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments as  soon  as  practicable  after  they  are 
received  from  the  supervisory  officer. 


REGISTBATION     OT    POLITICAI.    COMMITTEES; 
STATEMENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Each  political  committee 
which  anticipates  receiving  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  during  the  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000 
shall  file  with  the  supervisory  officer  a  state- 
ment of  organization,  within  ten  days  after 
Its  organization  or.  if  later,  ten  days  after 
the  date  on  which  It  has  Information  which 
causes  the  committee  to  anticipate  It  will 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
In  excess  of  $1,000.  Each  such  committee  in 
existence  at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  file  a  statement  of  organization 
with  the  supervisory  officer  at  such  time  as 
he  prescribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
include — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organiza- 
tions; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers.  Including  officers 
and  members  of  the  finance  committee.  If 
any: 

|6)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  is  supporting,  and  (B)  any 
other  Individual,  if  any,  whom  the  commit- 
tee is  supporting  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  any  public  office  whatever:  or, 
If  the  committee  is  supporting  the  entire 
ticket  of  any  ^arty.  the  name  of  the  party: 

(7)  a  statesient  whether  the  committee  Is 
a  continuing/one: 

(8)  the  dl^osltlon  of  residual  funds  which 
will  he  made  In  the  event  of  dissolution: 

(9)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used; 

(10)  a  statement  of  the  reports  required  to 
be  filed  by  the  committee  with  State  or  local 
officers,  and.  If  so,  the  names,  addresses,  and 
positions  of  such  persons;  and 

(11)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  supervisory  officer. 

(c)  Any  change  In  Information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  supervisory  officer 
within  a  ten-day  period  following  the 
change. 

(d)  Any  committee  which,  after  having 
filed  one  or  more  statements  of  organization, 
disbands  or  determines  it  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditures 
during  the  calendar  year  in  an  aggr»'gate 
amount  exceeding  $1,(X)0  shall  so  notify  the 
supervisory  officer. 

REPORTS   BY    POLITICAL  COMMITTEES   AND  CANDI- 
DATES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  supporting  a  candidate  or  candi- 
dates for  election  to  Federal  office,  and  each 
candidate  for  election  to  such  office,  shall  file 
with  the  appropriate  supervisory  officer  re- 
ports of  receipts  and  expenditures  on  forms 
to  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  him.  Such 
reports  shall  be  filed  on  the  tenth  day  of 
March.  June,  and  September,  In  each  year, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  and  fifth  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  an  election  Is  held, 
and  also  by  the  thirty-first  day  of  January. 
Such  reports  shall  be  complete  as  of  such 
date  as  the  supervisory  officer  may  prescribe, 
which  shall  not  be  leas  than  five  days  before 
the  date  of  filing,  except  that  any  contribu- 
tion of  $5,000  or  more  received  after  the  last 
report  is  filed  prior  to  the  election  shall  be 
reported  within  forty-eight  bours  after  Its 
receipt. 

(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reporting  period; 
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(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (oc- 
cupation and  the  principal  place  of  business, 
if  any)  of  each  person  who  has  made  one  or 
more  contributions  to  or  for  such  committee 
or  candidate  (Including  the  purchase  of  tick- 
ets for  events  such  cks  dinners,  luncheons,  ral- 
lies, and  similar  fundralslng  events)  within 
the  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  or 
value  in  excess  of  $100,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph  (2) ; 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting committee  or  the  candidate  received, 
tr  to  which  that  committee  or  candidate 
made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together  with 
the  amounts  and  dates  of  all  transfert-; 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  within 
the  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  or 
^alue  in  excess  of  $100.  together  with  the  full 
names  and  mailing  addresses  (occupations 
ft. id  the  principal  places  of  business,  if  anyi 
Lf  the  lender  and  endorsers,  if  any,  and  the 
date  and  amount  of  such  loans; 

(6)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundraislng  event;  (B)  mass 
collections  made  at  such  events;  and  (C) 
sales  of  items  such  as  political  campaign  pins, 
buttons,  badges,  flags,  eml)lems,  hats,  ban- 
ners, literature,  and  similar  materials; 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  in  excess  of  $100  not  otherwise 
listed  under  paragraphs  (2)   through  (6); 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
porting period: 

(9)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (oc- 
cupation and  the  principal  place  of  business, 
if  any)  of  each  person  to  whom  expenditures 
have  been  made  by  such  committee  or  on  be- 
half of  such  committee  or  candidate  within 
the  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  or 
value  in  excess  of  $100,  the  amount,  date,  and 
purpose  of  each  such  expenditure  and  the 
name  and  address  of.  and  office  sought  by. 
each  candidate  on  whose  bclialf  such  expen- 
diture was  made: 

(10)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, if  any)  of  each  per-.on  lo  whom  an  ex- 
penditure for  personal  services.  Falaries.  and 
reimbursed  expenses  In  excess  of  $100  has. 
been  made,  and  which  Is  not  otherwise  re- 
ported, including  the  amount,  date,  and  pur- 
pose of  such  expenditure: 

(11)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  mnde 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  durn.g  the 
calendar  year; 

I  121  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  aiid 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee,  in 
such  form  as  the  supervisory  officer  may  pre- 
scribe and  a  continuous  reporting  of  their 
debts  and  obligations  after  the  election  at 
such  periods  as  the  supervisory  officer  may 
require  until  such  debts  and  obligations  are 
extinguished;  and 

( 13)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be  re- 
qviired  by  the  supervisory  officer. 

( c )  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during  the 
calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but  where 
tliere  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item  re- 
ported in  a  previous  report  during  such  year. 
only  the  amount  need  be  carried  forward.  If 
no  contributions  or  expenditures  have  been 
accepted  or  expended  during  a  calendar  year, 
the  treasurer  of  the  political  committee  or 
candidate  shall  file  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

REPORTS  BY  OTHERS  THAN  POLFriCAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  305.  Every  person  (other  than  a  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or  can- 
didate. In  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of 
$100  within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with 


the  supervisory  officer  a  statement  containing 
the  information  required  by  section  304. 
Statements  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
filed  on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by  po- 
litical committees  are  filed,  but  need  not  be 
cumulative. 

FORMAL   requirements  RESPECTING   REPORTS 
AND  STATEMENTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer  of  a 
political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by  any 
other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such  report  or 
statement,  taken  before  any  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  it  lor  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  su- 
pervisory officer  in  a  published  regulation. 

(c)  The  supervisory  officer  may.  by  pub- 
lished regulation  of  general  applicability,  re- 
lieve any  category  of  political  conimlttees  of 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  section  304  If 
such  committee  (1)  primarily  supports  per- 
sons seeking  State  or  local  office,  and  does  not 
substantially  support  candidates,  and  (2) 
does  not  operate  in  more  than  one  State  or  on 
a  .tatewide  basis. 

(d)  The  supervisory  officer  shall,  by  pub- 
lished regulations  of  general  applicability, 
prescribe  the  maniier  In  which  contributions 
and  expenditures  in  the  nature  of  debts  and 
other  contracts,  agreements,  and  promises  to 
make  contributions  or  expenditures  shall  be 
reported.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
they  be  reported  in  separate  schedules.  In  de- 
termining aggregate  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  amounts  reported  as 
provided  in  such  regulatioits  shall  not  be 
considered  until  actual  payment  is  made. 

F.EPORTS    ON    CONVENTION    FINANCING 

Sec.  307.  Each  committee  or  other  organl- 
:'at:cn  which  — 

1 1 )  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons,  in 
dealing  with  officials  of  a  national  political 
party  with  respect  to  ipatters  involving  a 
convention  held  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  or 

i2|  represents  a  national  political  party  In 
making  arrangements  for  the  convention  of 
f  uch  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
The  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
shall,  within  sixty  days  following  the  end  of 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  electors  are  chosen), 
file  with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  a  full  and  complete  financial 
statement,  in  such  form  and  detail  as  he  may 
prescribe,  of  the  sources  from  which  it  de- 
rived Its  funds,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  were  expended. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    SUPERVISORY    OFFICER 

Sec.  308.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
supervisory  cfflcer — 

( 1 )  to  develop  and  furnish  to  the  person 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  pre- 
scribed forms  for  the  making  of  the  reports 
and  statements  required  to  be  filed  with  him 
under  this  title; 

(2)  to  prepare,  publish,  and  furnish  to 
the  person  required  to  file  such  reports  and 
statements  a  manual  setting  forth  recom- 
mended uniform  methods  of  bookkeeping 
and  reporting: 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title; 

(4)  to  make  the  rei>orts  and  statements 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying,  commencing  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  day  following  the  day  during  which 
It  was  received,  and  to  permit  copying  of  any 
such  report  or  statement  by  hand  or  by  du- 
plicating machine,  as  requested  by  any  per- 
son, at  the  expense  of  such  person :  Provided, 


That  any  Information  copied  from  such  re- 
ports and  statements  shall  not  be  sold  or 
utilized  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  contributions  or  for  any  commer- 
cial purpose; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  He  ii.^p  of 
Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt: 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate: 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annua!  re- 
port including  compilations  of  (Ai  total  re- 
ported contributions  and  expenditures  for 
all  candidates,  political  committees,  and 
other  persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total 
amounts  expended  according  to  such  cate- 
gories as  he  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  Into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty  ex- 
penditures on  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels:  (C)  total  amounts  expended  for  In- 
fluencing nominations  and  elections  stated 
separately;  (D)  total  amounts  contrlbtited 
according  to  such  categories  of  amounts  as 
he  shall  determine  and  broken  down  Into 
contributions  on  the  national,  State,  and  lo- 
cal levels  for  candidates  and  political  com- 
mittees; and  (E)  aggregate  amounts  con- 
tributed by  any  contrlbtitor  shown  to  hive 
contributed  in  excess  ol  $100: 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  with  respect  to  preced- 
ing elections: 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sta- 
tistics, summaries,  and  repcrts  prepared  un- 
der this  title: 

(11)  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  fail- 
ures to  file  any  report  or  statement  required 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title: 

( 12 )  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties; and 

(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  supervisory  officer  shall  encour- 
age, and  cooperate  with,  the  election  officials 
in  the  several  States  to  develop  procedures 
which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  multi- 
ple filings  by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies 
of  Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the  State  re- 
quirements. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  Information  in  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  elections.  In  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  subsection,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  independent  studies 
of  the  administration  of  elections.  Such 
studies  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  studies  of — 

(1)  the  method  of  selection  of,  and  the 
type  of  duties  assigned  to.  officials  and  per- 
sonnel working  on  boards  of  elections: 

(2)  practices  relating  to  the  registration 
of  voters:  and 

(3)  voting  and  counting  methods. 
Studies  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
published  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
copies  thereof  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  upon  the  payment  of  the  ccst 
thereof.  Nothing  in  thiS  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  require  the  inclusion  of  any  com- 
ment or  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller 
General  in  any  such  study. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  who  believes  a  violation 
of  this  title  has  occurred  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  supervisory  officer.  If  the  supervisory 
officer  determines  there  Is  substantial  rea^cu 
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to  believe  such  a  violation  has  occurred,  he 
shall  expeditiously  make  an  investigation, 
which  shall  also  Include  an  investigation  of 
reports  and  statements  filed  by  the  com- 
plainant if  he  Is  a  candidate,  of  the  matter 
complained  of.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  supervisory  officer,  after  affording  due 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  any 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In 
any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  title  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
thereunder,  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  shall  Institute  a  civil 
action  for  relief,  including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
any  other  appropriate  order  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In 
which  the  person  is  found,  resides,  or  trans- 
acts business.  Upon  a  proper  showing  that 
such  person  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage 
In  such  acts  or  practices,  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond  by 
buch  court. 

(3)  In  any  action  brought  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  United  States 
district  coiiTt  may  run  into  any  other  district. 

(3)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order  granted 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may, 
at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  entry  thereof,  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  such  person  if  found,  resides,  or 
transacts  business,  for  Judicial  review  of 
such  order. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
afflnnlng  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  such  order  of  the  district  court  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Ck)urt 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of 
the  court  in  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of  all 
other  actions  (other  than  other  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection) . 

STATEMENTS    FILED    WITH     STATE     OmCERS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  statement  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  a  supervisory  officer 
by  this  tlUe  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  (or,  If  there  is  no  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  the  equivalent  State  officer)  of  the 
appropriate  State  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
■ectlon,  the  term  "appropriate  State" 
means — 

(1)  for  reports  relating  to  expenditures 
and  contributions  in  connection  with  the 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  a  candidate  to  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  each  State  in  which  an  expenditure 
Is  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf,  and 

(2)  for  reports  relating  to  expenditures 
and  contributions  In  connection  with  the 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  a  candidate  to  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  SUte  in  which  he 
seeks  election. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  the  equivalent  State  officer,  un- 
der subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  in  an  orderly- 
manner  lUl  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  tlUe  to  be  filed  with  him; 

(2)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  ajid  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House  ot 
Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
fUed  with  him  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing a«  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  day  during  which  it  was 


recelTed,  and  to  permit  copying  ot  any  such 
report  or  statement  by  band  or  by  duplicat- 
ing machine,  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  peraon;  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  srtatements 
pertaining  to  each  candidate. 

PKOHIBmON    or    CONTMBimoNS    IN     NAME    OF 

anothes 
Sec.  310.  No  person  shall  make  a  contri- 
bution in  the  name  of  another  person,  and 
no  person  shall  knowingly  accept  a  contri- 
bution made  by  one  person  in  the  name  of 
another  person. 

penalty  roR  violations 
Sec.  311.   (a)  Any  pterson  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  1 1.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  conviction  under  this 
title,  where  the  punishment  infilcted  does 
not  Include  imprisonment,  such  conviction 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  conviction 
only. 

TITLE  rv— GENERAL  PROVISION 

EXTENSION    OP    CREDrT    BT    KECTJLATED 
INDVSTREES 

Sec.  401.  The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
each  promulgate,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Its  own 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  extension  of 
credit,  without  security,  by  any  person  regu- 
lated by  such  Board  or  Commission  to  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (as  such  term  Is 
defined  In  section  301  (c)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971 ) ,  or  to  any  person 
on  behalf  of  such  a  candidate,  for  goods 
furnished  or  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  the  campaign  of  such  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office. 

pKOHiarnoN  against  use  or  cxetain  fcoekal 

FUNDS    FOa    ELECTION    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  402.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  19«4  shall  be  used  to  finance,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  activity  designed  to  Infiuence 
the  outcome  of  any  election  to  Federal  office, 
or  any  voter  registration  activity,  or  to  pay 
the  salary  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  who.  In  his 
official  capacity  as  such  an  officer  or  employee, 
engages  in  any  such  activity.  As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  "election"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  301(a) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campwlgn  Act  of  1971, 
and  the  term  "Federal  office"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  301(c) 
of  such  Act. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  invalidate  or  make  Inapplicable 
any  provision  of  any  State  law  except  where 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  no 
provision  of  State  law  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  person  from  taking  any  action 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  from  making  any 
expenditure  (as  such  term  Is  defined  In 
section  30Ufi  of  this  Act)  which  he  could 
lawfully  make  under  this  Act. 

PAETIAL    INVALIDITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  pen;on  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

■EPSAUNC    CLAUSE 

Sec.  405.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  1925  (2  use.  241-256),  Is  repealed. 


EFFECTIVE    DATE 


Sec  406.  Except  as  provided  for  in  section 
401  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  Decemlier  31,  1971, 
or  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  Is  later. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
Ken  OaAY, 
James  Habvey, 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  as  to 
Titles    III.    IV,    and    V    of    the   House 
Amendment. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

TORBERT    H.     MACDONALD, 

Lionel  Van  Deehlin, 

Samttel  L.  Devine, 

Ancher  Nclsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  as  to 
Titles      I     and      11     of      the      House 
Amendment. 

John  O.  Pastore, 
P.  A.  Hart. 
Vance  Hartke, 
B.  EvaaxTT  Jordan, 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Howard  Baker, 
Marlow  Cook, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Hugh  Scott, 
Managers   on   the   Part   of   the   Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the  Com- 
mittee OP  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  38^) 
to  promote  fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  political 
offices,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  reason  of  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

campaign  communications 
Equal  time  and  related  matters 

Repeal  of  Equal  Time  Requirement  for  Can- 
didates for  Federal  Elective  Office 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  amended  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (which  presently  pro- 
vides that  if  a  licensee  permits  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  public  office  to  use 
his  station,  he  must  afford  equal  oppor- 
timltles  to  all  other  candidates  for  the  same 
office  In  the  use  of  his  station)  to  make  that 
subsection  Inapplicable  to  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office  (President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Senator.  Representative,  Delegate,  and 
Resident  Commissioner ) . 

House  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment made  no  change  in  section  315(a). 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  does  not  Include  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Program  Format 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  also  provided 
that  when  a  licensee  permits  a  legally  qual- 
ified candidate  for  Federal  tiecUve  office  to 
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use  his  broadcasting  station  In  connection 
with  tb«  candidate's  campaign,  the  licensee 
must  afford  the  candidate  maximum  flexi- 
bility m  choosing  his  program  format. 

House  amendment. — ^No  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes on  this  provision. 

Media  rate  and  access  requirements 
Charges  by  Broadcast  Stations 

Both  the  Senate  Bill  and  the  House 
amendment  revised  section  315(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  Under  the  ex- 
isting section  315(b),  the  charges  made  for 
the  use  of  any  broadcast  station  for  any 
of  the  purpKDses  set  forth  in  section  315  may 
not  exceed  the  charges  made  for  compara- 
ble use  of  the  station  for  other  purposes. 

Hoitse  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  charges  made  for 
the  use  of  any  broadcasting  station  by  any 
person  who  Is  a  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  any  public  office  could  not  exceed  "the 
actual  charges  made  by  such  station  for  any 
comparable  use  of  such  station  for  other 
purposes".  (Matter  Inserted  in  existing  law 
in  italic.) 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  revised  sec- 
tion 315 (b)  to  require  that  the  charges  made 
for  the  use  of  a  broadcast  station  by  any 
person  who  is  a  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  public  office  could  not,  during  the  45 
days  preceding  a  primary  election  and  dur- 
ing the  60  days  preceding  a  general  or  spe- 
cial election,  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge 
of  the  station  for  the  same  class  and  amount 
of  time  for  the  same  period.  The  compara- 
ble rate  requirement  under  existing  law 
would  have  continued  to  apply  except  dur- 
ing these  45  and  60  day  periods. 

Conference  substitute. — Tlie  conference 
substitute  includes  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Access  to  Broadcast  Stations 
Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  made  a  broad- 
cast license  subject  to  revocation  under  sec- 
tion 312(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  for 
willful  or  repeated  failure  to  allow  reasonable 
access  to  or  to  permit  purchase  of  reason- 
able amounts  of  time  for  the  use  of  a  broad- 
casting station  by  any  legally  qualified  candi- 
dii'.e  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy. 

House  amendment. — No  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

Conference  substitute. — This  provision  is 
included  in  the  conference  substitute,  with  a 
clarifying  amendment  limiting  the  provision 
to  use  of  broadcast  stations  by  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office.  A  conforming  amend- 
ment is  also  made  to  section  315(a). 
Nonbroadcast  Media  Rates 

House  amendment. — The  House  section 
103(b)(1)  provided  that,  to  the  extent  that 
any  person  sold  space  in  any  nen-spapcr  or 
magazine  to  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
Federal  elective  office,  or  nomination  thereto, 
in  connection  with  that  candidate's  cam- 
paign, the  charges  made  for  the  use  of  the 
space  in  connection  with  his  campaign  could 
not  exceed  the  charges  made  for  comparable 
use  of  such  space  for  other  purposes. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
during  the  45  days  preceding  any  primary 
election,  and  during  the  60  days  preceding 
any  general  or  special  election,  the  charges 
made  for  the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  com- 
munications medium  (newspapers,  maga- 
zines, other  periodicals,  blllbonrds)  by  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  Federal  elective  office  may  not  exceed 
the  lowest  unit  rate  charged  others  by  the 
person  furnishing  such  medium  for  the  same 
amount  and  class  of  space. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  In  this  respect. 


Nonbroadcast  Media  Access 
House  amendment. — Section  103(b)(2)  of 
the  House  version  required  any  person  who 
made  space  available  in  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  to  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  Federal  elective  office,  or  nomination 
thereto,  in  connection  with  the  candidate's 
campaign,  to  make  equivalent  space  avail- 
able on  the  same  basis  to  all  candidates  for 
the  same  office. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
provision  comparable  to  section  103(b)  (2)  of 
the  House  amendment. 

Conference  substitute. — The  House  re- 
cedes. 

Free  or  Reduced  Rate  Use  of  Nonbroadcaist 
Media 

Senate  bill. — Section  103(e)  of  the  Senate 
bill  provided  that  any  person  who  furnishes 
the  use  of  any  nonbroadcast  communi- 
cations medium  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
such  candidate  without  charge  or  at  a  re- 
duced rate  would  be  deemed  to  have  made 
a  contribution  to  such  candidate  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  rate  nor- 
mally charged  over  the  rate  (if  any)  charged 
such  candidate. 

House  amendment  .—The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Limitations  on  expenditures  for  use  of 
communications  media 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House- 
amendment  imposed  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  use  of  communications  media 
by  candidates  for  Federal  elective  office. 

Amount  of  Limitation 

House  amendment. — The  House  bill  con- 
tained an  overall  limit  on  expenditures  for 
the  use  of  communications  media  of  the 
greater  of  ( 1 )  10c  times  voting  age  popu- 
lation, or  (2)  »50.000.  In  addition,  the  House 
bill  provided  that  not  more  than  60 'c  of  the 
overall  communications  media  limitation 
could  be  spent  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  had  two  sep- 
arate limitations:  One  limitation  of  5(  times 
voting  age  population  (or,  if  greater.  >30,- 
000) .  applicable  to  expenditures  for  the  use 
of  broadcast  stations:  and  a  second  limita- 
tion of  5c  times  voting  age  population  (or. 
If  greater,  $30,000),  applicable  to  expendi- 
tures for  the  use  of  nonbroadcast  commu- 
nications media.  Section  104  of  the  Senate 
bill  permitted  not  more  than  20 ',  of  either  of 
the  two  limitations  to  be  transferred  to  the 
other,  if  the  Federal  Elections  Commission 
was  notified. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  Incorporates  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment. 

Primaries 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  each  primary,  gen- 
eral, special,  or  runoff,  election  would  be 
treated  as  a  separate  election  and  have  a 
separate  expenditure  limitation  applicable  to 
it.  The  conference  substitute  contains  this 
provision. 

Presidential  Primaries 
Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
in  computing  the  limitations  for  broadcast 
and  nonbroadcast  expenditures  applicable  to 
Presidential  primary  elections,  the  voting 
age  population  in  the  State  in  which  the  elec- 
tion is  held  would  be  used  to  compute  the 
expenditure  limitations,  and  that  a  candi- 
date's expenditures  for  a  Presidential  primary 
In  a  State  could  not  exceed  the  limitations 
applicable  to  that  State. 

House  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment Imposed  SI:atc-by-State  limitations  on 
media  expenditures  by  candidates  for  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Under  the  amendment. 


no  candidate  for  Presidential  nomination 
could  spend  for  the  use  in  a  State  of  com- 
munications media,  or  for  the  use  in  a  State 
of  broadcast  staitlons,  on  behalf  of  his  can- 
didacy for  Presidential  nomination  a  total 
amount  in  excess  of  either  the  overall  com- 
munications media  limitation,  or  the  broad- 
cast Umltation,  which  would  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  him  had  he  been  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator  from  that  State  (or  for 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  in  the 
case  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto 
Rico). 

Under  the  House  amendment,  a  person 
would  be  considered  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential nomination  If  he  made  (or  any  other 
person  made  on  his  behalf)  an  expenditure 
for  the  use  of  any  communications  medium 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  for  any  political 
party's  nomination  in  an  election  to  the  office 
of  President.  He  was  considered  to  be  such 
a  candidate  during  the  period — 

(I)  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such 
an  expenditure  was  first  made  or.  If  later,  on 
January  1  of  the  year  of  the  election,  and 

(II)  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  polit- 
ical party  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  President. 

The  Attorney  General  was  directed  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  any  expendi- 
ture for  the  use  in  two  or  more  Slates  of  a 
communications  medium  by  a  candidate  lor 
F*residential  nomination  would  be  attributed 
to  the  candidate's  expenditure  limitation  in 
each  of  the  States,  based  on  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  State  who  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  reached  by  such  medium. 

The  House  amendment  also  provided  that, 
for  purposes  of  the  bill  and  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act,  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential nomination  would  be  considered  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  public  office. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment  respecting  candidates  for 
presidential  nomination,  except  that  the 
function  of  prescribing  regulations  Is  vested 
in  the  Comptroller  General  rather  than  the 
Attorney  General. 

"Escalator"  Provision 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  tliat 
the  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  expenditure 
limitations  computed  under  the  "5  cent  " 
formulas  would  be  Increased  (beginning  in 
1972)  in  proportion  to  increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  over  calendar  year  1970. 

House  amendment. — Under  the  House 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
directed  to  set  up  a  communications  price 
Index  to  measure  changes  In  the  charger,  to 
candidates  for  the  use  of  communications 
media.  Biennially,  beginning  In  1974.  the 
Secretary-  of  Commerce  would  certify  a  pro- 
portionate increase  or  decrease  In  the  10  cent 
multiplier  and  the  »50.000  alternative  limit. 
based  on  changes  in  the  conimiinica'l' ;is 
price  index. 

Conference  substitute.- — The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  with  technical  and  confonnini; 
changes.  Under  the  conference  siitjstKute 
each  conununicatlons  media  expenditure  lim- 
itation computed  under  section  104(a>(l) 
(A)  would  be  Increased  in  proportion  to  In- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  with 
base  period  being  calendar  year  197i>.  1  lie  lirsi 
year  in  which  an  Increase  could  occur  would 
be  1972. 

For  example,  since  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the  base  period  (1970)  is  lOU.  if 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  1071  was  104  3, 
each  limitation  under  section  104i  ;i )  1 1  i  '  Ai 
would  be  increased  by  4  3  percent  Thus.  In 
a  State  which  for  1971  had  a  voting  r^ge  pop- 
ulation of  4(X),000,  the  overall  media  expendi- 
ture limitation  for  senatorial  candidates 
would  be  the  greater  of — 

(A)  $41,720  (the  product  of  lOr  ■  400.000. 
Increased  by  4.3  percent) .  or 
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(B)  $62,150  ((50,000  Increased  by  4.3  per- 
cent ) . 

Ttae  broadcaat  limitation  In  this  example 
would  be  •31,390  (60  percent  of  tbe  $63,150 
overall  limit).  The  primary  election  llmlt< 
would  be  Identical  to  tbe  limits  for  the  gen- 
eral election:  (52,150  for  all  media  expendi- 
tures, and  (31.290  for  broadcast  exp>endltures. 

Voting  Age  Population 
Senate  biZI.— Under  the  Senate  bill  the  "5 
cent"  formulas  were  based  on  "resident  pop- 
ulation of  voting  age",  determined  annually 
for  the  year  preceding  the  election. 

House  amendment. — The  House  "10  cent" 
formula  was  based  on  "resident  civilian  pop- 
ulation. 18  years  of  age  and  older",  estimated 
biennially,  beginning  In  1972. 

Conference  auhstitute. — The  conference 
substitute  bases  its  "10  cent"  formula  on 
"resident  population,  18  years  of  age  and 
older"  estimated  annually,  beginning  in  1972. 

Expenditures  by  Political  Conunlttees,  Etc., 
OT   by    Vice    Presidential    Candidates 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provided,  and  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides,  that  amounts  spent  for  the  use 
of  communications  media  on  behalf  of  any 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  Pederal  elec- 
tive ofBce  (or  for  nomination  to  such  office) 
will,  for  purposes  of  the  expenditure  limi- 
tations of  the  bill,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
spent  by  the  candidate.  Under  this  provision, 
tile  expenditure  limitations  of  the  bill  apply 
to  all  communications  media  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  the  candidate,  whether  made  by 
the  candidate,  a  political  committee,  an  in- 
dividual, or  otherwise,  and  whether  or  not 
the  person  making  the  expenditure  is  au- 
thorized by  the  candidate  to  do  so.  (See  the 
second  following  paragr^h  for  requirement 
of  certification  from  candidate.) 

In  addition,  amounts  spent  for  the  use  of 
broadcasting  stations  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  Vice  President 
will,  for  the  purijoees  of  such  limitations,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  spent  by  the  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  with  whom  he  is 
running. 

Certification  Requirements 
The  Senate  bill.  House  amendment,  and 
conference  substitute  all  provide  that  no 
charge  may  be  made  for  the  use  of  any  news- 
paper, magazine,  outdoor  advertising  facility. 
or  broedcasting  station  unless  the  candidate 
or  his  authorized  representative  certifies  that 
payment  of  the  charge  will  not  violate  the 
applicable  expenditure  limitations. 

Special  Rules  Relating  to  Agency  Commis- 
sions: Determination  of  Election  to  Which 
Expenditure  Is  Allocable 
House  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  in  computing  the 
amount  of  a  candidate's  expenditures  for 
the  use  of  communications  media,  there 
would  be  Included  not  only  the  direct  charges 
of  communications  media,  but  also  agents' 
commissions  allowed  the  agent  by  the  media. 
In  addition  the  House  amendment  proviaed 
that  for  purposes  of  section  104  of  the  House 
amendment  and  section  315(c)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  any  expenditure  for  the  use 
of  any  communications  medium  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  candidacy  of  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office  (or  nomination  thereto) 
would  be  charged  against  the  expenditure 
limitation  applicable  to  the  election  in  which 
the  medium  is  used. 

Senate   bill. — No  comparable  provisions. 
Conference     suhstitute. — The     conference 
substitute    contains    the    provisions    of    the 
House  amendment. 

Reporting  to  FCC 

Senate  hill. — The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
provision  requiring  broadcasting  stations  and 
candidates  to  file  such  reports  as  were  re- 
quired under  FCC  regulations. 

House  amendment. — No  comparable  pro- 
vision. 


Conference  sulwtitute. — This  provision  was 
not  included  in  the  conference  substitute  be- 
cause the  FCC  has  adequate  authority  to  re- 
quire reports  under  existing  law. 

Optional  Coverage  of  State  and  Local 
Bections 

Senate  hill. — The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
provision  permitting  States,  if  certain  con- 
ditions were  met,  to  impose  limitations  un- 
der State  law  on  expenditures  for  use  of 
broadcasting  stations  by  or  on  liehalf  of  can- 
didates for  State  and  local  elective  oflUces, 
and  prohibiting  any  broadcast  station  from 
making  any  charge  for  the  use  of  such  sta- 
tion unless  the  candidate  (or  his  representa- 
tive) certifies  that  the  payment  of  the  charge 
will  not  violate  the  applicable  State  expendi- 
ture limitation. 

Houae  amendment.— The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — The  House  recedes. 

Definitions  fair  title  I 
Communications  Media 

Senate  bill. — Title  I  of  the  Senate  bill  ap- 
plied to  broadcasting  stations  (defined, 
infra)  and  nonbroadcast  communications 
media.  Nonbroadcast  communications  media 
was  defined  as  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  periodical  publications,  and  billboards. 

House  amendment. — Communications  me- 
dia was  defined,  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
House  amendment,  as  broadcasting  stations, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  outdoor  adver- 
tising facilities.  Title  U  of  the  House  amend- 
ment expanded  the  coverage  of  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  to  include  the  cost  of  telephone 
campaigns  when  banks  of  five  or  more  In- 
struments are  used,  and  postage  for  com- 
puterized or  identical  mailings  in  quantities 
of  200  or  more.  (See  below  for  description  of 
this  provision  in  House  amendment.) 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  defines  communications  media  as 
broadcasting  stations,  newspa{>ers,  maga- 
zines, outdoor  advertising  facilities,  and  tel- 
ephones: but  provides  that,  with  respect  to 
telephones,  spending  or  an  expenditure  will 
be  deemed  to  be  spending  or  an  expenditure 
for  the  use  of  communications  media  only 
if  such  spending  or  expenditure  is  for  the 
costs  of  telephones,  paid  telephonists,  and 
aut<xnatlc  telephone  equipment,  used  by  a 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  to  com- 
municate with  potential  voters  (excluding 
any  costs  of  telephones  incurred  by  a  voltm- 
teer  for  use  of  telephones  by  him) . 

Broctdcasting   Stations,   License,   Station 
Licensee 

The  definitions  of  the  terms  "broadcast- 
ing station",  "license",  and  "station  li- 
censee" are  identical  in  the  Senate  bill. 
House  amendment,  and  conference  substi- 
tute. The  definition  of  broadcasting  station 
Incorporates  the  definition  of  broadcasting 
station  used  for  purposes  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act,  but  ados  to  that  definition  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems. 

Federal  Elective  Office 
Senate  bill. — Federal  elective  office  was 
defined  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Senate 
bill  to  Include  President,  Vice  President, 
Senator.  Representative,  Delegate,  and  Res- 
ident Commissioner. 

House  amendment. — The  definition  of  Fed- 
eral elective  office  for  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  House  amendment  was  identical  to 
the  Senate  definition  except  that  the  office 
of  Vice  President  was  not  treated  as  a  Fed- 
eral elective  office  for  purp>oses  of  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  provisions  of  that  title. 
(Expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy 
of  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate  are  deemed 
to  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidate  with  whom  he  is  run- 
ning.) 

Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 


Legally  Qualified  Candidate 
Senate  bill. — Legally  qualified  candidate 
was  defined  under  title  I  of  the  Seiuite  bill 
as  a  person  who  (A)  meets  the  qualificattona 
prescribed  by  the  applicable  laws  to  hold 
the  Federal  elective  office  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate  and  (B)  is  eligible  under  ap- 
plicable state  law  to  be  voted  for  by  the 
electorate  directly  or  by  means  of  delegates 
or  electors. 

House  amendment. — Under  title  I  of  the 
House  amendment,  the  definition  of  legally 
qualified  candidate  Incorporated  the  PCC's 
definition  of  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
purposes  of  section  315(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  The  PCC's  regulations  presently 
define  legally  qualified  candidate  as  a  person 
who  has  publicly  announced  his  candidacy, 
who  holds  the  qualifications  for  the  office, 
and  who  has  either  qualified  for  a  place  on 
the  ballot  or  is  a  write-in  similar  candidate 
who  meets  certain  requirements. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ale  bill. 

Use  of  Media  by  or  on  Behalf  of  Candidate 
Senate  biZZ.— Under  title  1  of  the  Senate 
bill,  u.se  of  communications  media  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  Includes  not  only 
amounts  spent  for  advocating  a  candidate's 
election,  but  also  amounts  spent  for  urging 
the  defeat  of  his  opponent  or  derogating  his 
opponent's  stand  on  campaign  Issues. 

House  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  does  not  Include  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill.  However,  the  conferees  wish 
to  stress  that  the  deletion  of  this  provision 
does  not  evince  an  Intention  to  exclude  from 
the  coverage  of  the  expenditure  limitations 
expenditures  urging  the  defeat  of  a  candidate 
or  derogating  his  stand  on  campaign  Issues. 
In  many  cases  such  an  expenditure  is  clearly 
on  behalf  of  another  candidate,  and  would 
be  treated  so  for  purposes  of  the  expenditure 
llnutatlons.  The  conferees  expect  that  the 
Comptroller  General  will  prescribe  regula- 
tions respecting  this  matter. 

Voting  Age  Population 

See  explanation  on  page  25. 
SUte 

House  amendment.— Sl&te  was  defined  un- 
der the  House  amendment  to  Include  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Senate  bill. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Regulations 

Senate  btiJ.— Title  I  of  the  Senate  bUl  con- 
tained no  provision  generally  authorizing 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  to  prescribe 
regulations  to  CEury  out  title  I,  although  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  was  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations  under  section  104 
(relating  to  limited  interchange  between  ex- 
penditure limitations)  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  general  rulemak- 
ing authority  under  the  Communications 
Act  applied  to  the  sections  of  the  bill  amend- 
ing that  Act. 

House  amendment. — The  House  Amend- 
ment authorized  the  Attorney  General  to 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  section  102 
(definitions),  section  103(b)  (charges  by 
and  access  to  newspapers  and  magaEines), 
section  104(a)  (expenditure  limitations), 
and  section  106(b)  (oertlficatlon  require- 
ments for  use  of  nonbroadcast  media) .  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  had 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  amended 
the  Conununlcatlons  Act.  Violation  of  the 
Attorney  General's  regulations  was  subject 
to  the  penalties  provided  In  section  106  of 
the  House  amendment. 
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Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
.substitute  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment  except  that  the  functions 
of  the  Attorney  General  are  vested  In  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Penalties 
Senate  bill — Under  the  Senate  bill,  willful 
i\:id  knowing  violations  of  section  103  of  the 
bill  or  section  315  (c)  or  (d)  of  the  Com- 
:>.nuiicatlons  Act  were  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  (5,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  Title  V  of  the 
•""ojnmunlcatlons  Act  would  not  apply  to 
these  violations. 

House  amendment. — Section  106(a)  of  the 
House  amendment  made  any  person  who  vlo- 
I  ned  the  provisions  of  title  I  (other  than 
those  amending  the  Communications  Act) 
liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  (1,000  for  each 
•Illation  The  sanctions  provided  In  title  V 
1  f  the  Communications  Act  would  apply  to 
persons  violating  the  provisions  added  to  the 
Cummunlcations  Act  by  title  I. 

Section  106(b)  made  any  candidate  who 
■AilUully  violated  the  expenditure  limitations 
I  I  iitle  I  subject  to  crinUnal  penalties  In  ad- 
aition  to  the  civil  penalties  to  which  he  was 
.-r.bject,  under  106(a).  The  maximum  penalty 
v:nder  tins  subsection  was  a  fine  of  (10,000, 
or   1   year's  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  makes  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  title  I  (Other  than  those  amending  the 
Communications  Act)  and  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Comptroller  General  subject  to 
the  ptenaJtIes  provided  In  the  Senate  bill. 
The  penalties  for  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  amending  the  Communications 
Act  follow  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Effective  date 

Senate  bill. — The  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  (Other  than  section  401)  would  have 
taken  effect  on  December  31,  1971,  or  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill, 
whichever  was  later. 

House  amendment. — Section  107  of  the 
House  amendment  provided  that  section  103 
(media  rate  requirements)  would  take  ef- 
fect on  January  I,  1972.  The  expenditure 
limitations  under  section  104  would  apply  to 
e.xpendltures  for  communication  media  If 
the  u.se  of  the  media  occurs  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary  1.   1972. 

Conference  substitute. — The  House  recedes. 
The  conferees  intend  however  that  the  ex- 
penditure limitations  would  apply  to  all  ex- 
penditures for  communications  media  the 
use  of  which  occurs  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill. 

EXPENDrruRE  Lrmrrs  for  certain  telzphones 

AND    POSTAGE 

Hou.ie  amendment. — Title  II  of  the  House 
amendment  imposed  expenditure  limita- 
tions— 

( 1 )  on  telephone  campaigns.  Including  the 
cost  of  telephones,  paid  telephonists  and 
automated  equipment,  when  telephones  are 
used  in  banks  of  five  or  more  instruments  to 
communicate  with  potential  voters,  and 

(2)  on  postage  for  computerized  or  iden- 
tical mailings  in  quantities  of  200  or  more. 

Under  this  provision,  no  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office  could  spend  for  these 
purposes,  in  a  primary,  primary  runoff,  or 
general  election,  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
limitations  imposed  on  exp>endltures  foe  the 
use  of  communications  media  under  title  I, 
and  any  amounts  si>ent  for  the  use  of  com- 
munications media  would  be  counted  against 
the  limitation  under  this  title. 

Senate  bill. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute.— The  conference 
substitute  deletes  title  II  of  the  House 
amendment.  However,  certain  expenditures 
."^1  r  costs  of  telephones,  paid  telephonists,  and 
automated  telephone  equipment  are  Included 
m  the  overall  communications  media  ex- 
penditure limitation  under  title  I. 
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CRIMINAL    CODE    AMENDMENTS 

Contributions    or   expenditures    by    national 

Banks,  corporations,  or  labor  organizations 

Amendment  to  Section  810  of  Title  18,  United 

States  Code 

Senate  bill. — No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment. — Section  305  of  the 
House  amendment  amended  section  610  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  contributions  or  expenditures  by  national 
banks,  corporations  or  labor  organizations, 
to  add  a  new  paragraph  defining  the  phrase 
"contribution  or  expenditure"  to  Include  any 
direct  or  Indirect  payment,  distribution,  loan, 
advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money,  or  any 
Kervlces.  or  anything  of  value  to  any  candi- 
date, campaign  committee,  or  political  party 
or  organization.  In  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  of  the  offices  referred  to  In  such 
section.  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure by  a  national  bank,  or  by  a  corpo- 
ration organized  by  authority  of  any  law  of 
Congress,  section  610  refers  to  "any  political 
office".  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure by  any  corporation  whatever,  or 
by  any  labor  organization,  section  610  refers 
to  the  offices  of  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors;  Senator;  and  Representative 
In,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  Congress 

The  House  amendment  specifically  pro- 
viding that  the  phrase  "contribution  or  ex- 
penditure" did  not  Include — 

( 1 )  communications  by  a  corporation  to  its 
stockholders  and  their  families  or  by  a  labor 
organization  to  Its  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies; 

(2)  nonpartisan  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns  by  a  corporation  aimed 
at  its  stockholders  and  their  families  or  by  a 
labor  organization  aimed  at  its  members  and 
their  families; 

(3)  the  establishment,  administration,  and 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  a  separate 
.segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  political 
purposes  by  a  corporation  or  labor  organi- 
zation. 

The  House  amendment  further  provided 
that  It  would  be  unlawful  for  any  such  sep- 
arate segregated  fund  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure — 

(A)  by  utilizing  money  or  anything  of  val- 
ue secured  by  physical  force.  Job  discrimi- 
nation, financial  reprisals,  or  the  threat 
thereof;  or 

iB)  by  dues,  fees,  or  other  monies  required 
as  a  condition  of  membership  In  a  labor  or- 
pani?atlon  or  as  a  condition  of  employment; 
or 

(C)  by  monies  obtained  In  any  commercial 
transaction. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  is  Identical  with  the  House  amend- 
ment except  that  the  phrase  "contribution  or 
expenditure"  does  not  include  a  loan  of 
money  by  a  national  or  State  bank  made  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  banking  laws 
and  regulations  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business. 

DISCLOSmiE  OF  FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN   FUNDS 

Defined  terms 
Contributions  and  Expenditures 
Senate  bill. — For  the  purposes  of  provisions 
relating  to  the  disclosure  of  Federal  cam- 
paign funds,  section  301  of  the  Senate  bill 
contained  a  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
term  "contribution"  and  of  the  term  "ex- 
penditure". Each  such  definition  included  a 
loan  of  money  made  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fiuencing  the  nominatioa  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office  or  as 
a  presidential  or  vice-presidential  elector,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result  of 
a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of  dele- 


gates to  a  constltutlonaj  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

House  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment contained  identical  definitions  of  the 
terms  "contribution"  and  "expenditure", 
except  that.  In  each  case,  the  House  amend- 
ment specifically  excluded  a  loan  of  money 
by  a  national  or  State  bank  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  banking  laws  and 
regulations  and  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. 

Conference  sub.^titutr. — The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  Senate  bill. 

Federal  Elections  Commission  and  Super- 
visory Officer 

Senate  bill. — Section  301  of  the  Senate  bill 
defined  the  term  "Commission"  to  mean 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission.  Section 
310  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission  and  various 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Senate  bill  vested 
in  the  Commission  virtually  all  of  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  relating  to  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  of  campaign  funds. 

House  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment omitted  the  definition  of  the  term 
■  Commission"  and  substituted  a  definition  of 
the  term  "supervisory  officer '.  The  House 
amendment  defined  the  term  "sujjcrvisory 
officer"  to  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  Senator:  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  candidates  for  Representative  In. 
or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  any  other  case.  The  Bouse 
amendment  omitted  all  references  to  the 
Commission  and  substituted  references  to 
the  appropriate  sui>ervisory  officer  In  each  In- 
stance. Thus,  un  ier  the  House  aniendment. 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  relating  to 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  campaign 
funds  were  vested  In  the  supervisory  officer 
having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  particular 
candidates. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Reporting  of  contributions  by  political  cc'm- 
mittees  and  candidates 

Senate  bill. — Section  304(b)  of  the  Senate 
bill  required  that  each  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  by  a  political  committee 
or  a  candidate  disclose  the  full  name  and 
mailing  address  (occupation  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  If  any)  of  each  person 
who  made  one  or  more  contributions  to  or 
for  such  committee  or  candidate  (including 
the  purchase  of  tickets  for  fundralslng 
events)  within  the  calendar  year  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  or  value  of  "(100  or  more', 
together  with  the  amount  and  date  of  such 
contributions. 

House  amendment — The  House  amend- 
ment was  identical,  except  that  it  required 
reporting  of  such  contributions  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  "in  excess  of  (100"  within  the 
calendar  year. 

Conference  substitute.— The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Reports  on  convention  financing 
Senate  bill. — Section  307  of  the  Senate  bUl 
required  each  committee  or  other  organiza- 
tion which — 

(1)  represented  a  State,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons,  in 
dealing  with  officials  of  a  national  political 
party  with  respect  to  matters  Involving  a 
convention  held  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President;  or 

(2)  represented  a  national  political  party 
in  making  arrangements  for  such  a  conven- 
tion, 

to  file  a  complete  fiimnclal  statement  of  the 
sources  from  which  its  funds  were  derived 
and  the  purp>oses  for  which  such  funds  were 
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expended.  Sucb  statement  was  required  to 
be  Hied  with  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion within  60  days  following  the  end  of  the 
convention,  but  not  later  than  30  days  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors  were  chosen. 

House  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment was  Identical,  except  that  it  required 
the  statement  to  be  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

Conference     substitute. — The     conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 
Information  and  studies  relating  to  elections 

Senate  bill. — No  comparable  provision. 

House  amen-iment. — Section  408(b)  of  the 
House  amendment  required  the  Comptroller 
General  to  serve  as  a  national  clearing  house 
for  Information  in  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  elections.  It  also  provided  that,  in 
carrying  out  his  duties,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  required  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
independent  studies  of  the  administration  of 
elections.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
studies  of  (1)  the  method  of  selection  of, 
and  the  type  of  duties  assigned  to,  officials 
and  personnel  on  boards  of  elections;  (2) 
practices  relating  to  the  registration  of  vot- 
ers; and  (3)  voting  and  counting  methods. 
The  Comptroller  General  was  required  to 
publish  such  studies  and  make  copies  avail- 
able for  sale  to  the  general  public.  The  Comp- 
troller General  was  prohibited  from  requir- 
ing that  any  such  study  Include  any  com- 
ment or  recommendation  made  by   him. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

ADDmoNAL  Filing  of  Statements 
Statements  Piled  With  State  Officers 
Senate  bill. — Section  309  of  the  Senate  bill 
provided  that  a  copy  of  each  statement  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  under  title  in  of  the  Senate 
bill  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  court  in  which  is  located  the 
residence  of  the  candidate  or  the  principal 
office  of  the  political  committee.  The  Com- 
mission was  authorized  to  require  the  filing 
of  such  statements  with  clerks  of  other 
United  States  district  courts  where  it  de- 
termined such  additional  fUiug  would  serve 
the  public  interest.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
the  clerk  of  each  United  States  district  court 
was  required — 

( 1 )  to  receive  and  maintain  all  state- 
ments filed  with  him; 

(2)  to  preserve  all  such  statements  for 
ten  years,  except  that  statements  relating 
solely  to  candidates  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  required  to  be  preserved  for 
only  five  years; 

(3)  to  make  such  statements  available  for 
public  inspection  and  copying:  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate. 

House  amendment. — No  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
sut»stltute.  instead  of  requiring  filing  with 
the  clerics  of  district  courts,  requires  copies 
of  statements  filed  with  a  supervisory  officer 
under  title  II  of  the  Act  (relating  to  disclo- 
sure of  Federal  campaign  funds)  to  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  equivalent 
officer)  of  the  State  in  which  the  election  is 
held  ( in  the  case  of  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  as  Senator, 
Representative,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  Congress)  or  each  State  in 
which  an  expenditure  Is  made  (in  the  case  of 
a  candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  as  President  or  Vice  President). 
The  duties  Imposed  by  the  Senate  bill  on 
district  court  clerks  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  availability  to  the  public  of 
copies  of  such  statements  filed  with  him  are 


imposed  by  the  conference  substitute  on  the 
State  officer  with  whom  the  copies  are  filed. 
Federal  Elections  Commission 
Establishment  and  Organization  of  the 
Commission 
Senate  bill. — Section  310  of  the  Senate  bill 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
Federal  Elections  Commission  composed  of 
six  members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Members  of  the  Commission  were  re- 
quired to  be  appointed  to  serve  staggered 
terms  of  twelve  years,  with  the  term  of  one 
of  the  members  expiring  every  two  years.  The 
President  was  required  to  designate  one 
memt>er  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  This  section 
of  the  Senate  bill  also  contained  several  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Commission,  including  provi- 
sions— 

( 1 )  requiring  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  constitute  a  quorum; 

(2)  requiring  an  official  seal; 

(3)  requiring  an  annual  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  on  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and  rec- 
ommending further  legislation; 

(4t  requiring  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  the  members  of  the  Commission  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  HOC  per  day; 

(5)  requiring  the  principal  office  of  the 
Commission  to  be  located  in  or  near  the  Dis- 
trict   of   Columbia; 

(6)  requiring  that  all  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Commission  be  -ubject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  the  Hatch  Political 
Activities  Act.  restricting  political  activities 
by  officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government; 

1 7 )  requiring  the  appointment  of  an  Exec- 
utive Director,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  service  laws  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  at 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  ($36,000 
per  annum) ; 

(8)  requiring  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional personnel  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission,  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws;  and 

(9)  permitting  the  hiring  of  consultants. 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  also  re- 
quired the  Conunission  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
assistance  (Including  personnel  and  facili- 
ties) of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  were  au- 
thorized to  make  such  assistance  available, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Commission. 

Other  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Senate 
bill  vested  in  the  Commission  virtually  all 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  relating  to  the 
disclosure  of  Federal  campaign  funds.  Such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  Included, 
among  other  things,  prescribing  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  for  political  committees; 
registration  of  political  committees  with  the 
Commission;  the  filing  of  reports  with  the 
Commission  by  political  committees,  candi- 
dates, and  others;  and  the  filing  of  reports  on 
convention  financing.  The  Senate  bill  also 
required  the  Commission  to  prescribe  and 
furnish  forms  for  the  filing  of  reports;  to 
compile  and  maintain  a  current  list  of  all 
statements  or  parts  thereof  pertaining  to 
each  candidate;  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
annual  report  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures for  all  candidates,  political  committees. 
and  others;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  disclosure  requirements;  to 
Investigate  complaints  of  violations;  and  to 
cooperate  with  State  election  officials  to  de- 
velop procedures  to  eliminate  multiple  fil- 
ings by  permitting  the  filing  of  Federal  re- 
ports to  satisfy  State  requirements. 

House  amendment. — The  House  amend- 
ment did  not  provide  for  the  establishment 


of  a  Federal  Elections  Commission.  Under 
the  House  amendment,  all  functions,  powers, 
a<  d  duties  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  Fed- 
eral campaign  funds,  referred  to  above  In 
the  discussion  of  the  Senate  bill,  were  vested 
in  the  appropriate  supervisory  officer.  The 
House  amendment  defined  the  term  "su- 
pervisory officer"  to  mean  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
Senator:  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  candidates  for 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress;  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  in 
any  other  case. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Prohibition  against  use  of  certain  Federal 
funds  for  election  activities 

Senate  bill. — No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment. — Section  502  of  the 
House  amendment  prohibited  the  use  of  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  finance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  voter  registra- 
tion activity,  or  any  activity  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  any  election  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity who,  in  his  official  capacity  as  such  an 
officer  or  employee,  engaged  in  any  such  ac- 
tivity. This  section  of  the  House  amendment 
also  provided  that  the  terms  "Federal  office" 
and  "election"  would  have  the  same  mean- 
ings given  such  terms  by  section  401  of  the 
House  amendment,  relating  to  disclosure  of 
Federal  campaign  funds.  The  term  "Federal 
office"  was  defined  to  mean  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President;  or  of  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  of,  the  Congress.  The  term 
"election"  was  defined  to  mean  (Da  general, 
special,  primary,  or  runoff  election.  (2)  a 
convention  or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate.  (3)  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President,  and  (4)  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
a  national  nominating  convention  of  a  po- 
litical party. 

Conference  substitute  —The  conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  House  aniend- 
ment. 

Effect  on  State  law 

Senate  bill. — Section  313(a)  of  the  Semte 
blU  provided  that  nothing  in  title  III  of  the 
Senate  bill  (relating  to  dlbclosure  of  Feder,.l 
campaign  funds)  would  be  deemed  to  Invali- 
date or  make  inapplicable  any  provision  of 
State  law,  except  where  compliance  with 
State  law  would  result  in  a  violation  of  such 
title  III. 

House  amendment.— The  House  anieiui- 
ment  provided  that  nothing  In  the  House 
amendment  (not  just  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  disclosure  of  Federal  campaign  funJsj 
would  be  deemed  to  Invalidate  or  make  i;-.- 
appllcable  any  provision  of  State  law.  except 
where  compliance  with  State  law  would  re- 
sult in  a  violation  of  the  House  ameiidme    • 

Thie  House  amendment  also  pnnuiecl  tha- 
no  provision  of  State  law  could  be  cor.ctruod 
to  prohibit  any  person  from  taking  :niy  ac- 
tion authorized  by  the  House  amendment  or 
from  making  any  expenditure  he  could  law- 
fully make  thereunder. 

Conference  substitute — The  confercnre 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Separability 

Senate  bill. — Section  314  of  the  Senate  bill 
provided  that  if  any  provision  of  title  III 
of  the  Senate  bill  (relating  to  disclosure  cf 
Federal  canip;ilgn  funds),  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  any  person  cr  circum- 
stance, was  held  invalid,  the  validity  cf  tha 
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remainder  of  such  title  III  and  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  would  not  be  affected. 

House  ametidment .—The  House  amend- 
ment was  similar,  except  that  It  extended 
the  application  of  the  separability  provision 
to  any  provision  of  the  House  amendment 
and  was  not  limited  to  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  disclosure  of  Federal  campaign  funds. 
Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Wayne  L.  Hats, 
W.  M.  Aaarrr, 
Ken  Okat, 
James  Harvet, 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson, 
itanoiferi  on  the  Part  of  the  House  as 
to  titles  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Haslet  O.  Staggebs, 

TORBEBT    H.    MaCDOMALD, 

LiONXL,  Van  Deerlen, 

Sajixtzl  L.  Devxne, 

Anchzr  NeL£EN, 
Manoffers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  as 
to  titles  I  and  II  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

John  O.  Pastore, 

P.  A.  Hart, 

Vance  Hartke, 

B.  Everett  Jordan. 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

CtAIBOBNX  PXLL, 

Howard  Baker, 
Marlow  Cook. 
Ted  Stktens, 
Hitch  Scott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OP  1971 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  (or  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  which  I  have  just  sent  to  the 
desk  for  printing  under  the  rule  is  on 
the  so-called  Elections  Reform  bill  which 
we  just  got,  after  the  rollcall  started, 
from  the  staff  which  has  been  working 
most  of  the  night  on  it  with  the  Senate 
staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  plan  to  call  this 
conference  report  uj?  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  affects  every  Member  of  this 
body.  I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  read  it  and 
understand  what  it  is  before  they  are 
called  upon  to  vote  on  It. 

I  do  plan  to  call  it  up  the  first  week 
when  we  come  back,  and  I  would  notify 
every  Member  that  I  expect  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  some 
criticism  from  certain  parts  of  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  my  failure  to  call  it  up 
at  this  time  would  delay  its  application 
for  3  months.  I  asked  them  to  read  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  bill  to  the  effect 
that  it  shall  take  effect  on  December  31 
or  60  days  after  it  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whichever  is  later.  So,  there  would 
be  no  chance  for  it  to  take  effect  before 
the  end  of  February  anyway  and  to  take 
It  up  earlier  would  serve  nothing.  There 
is  no  ulterior  motive.  I  simply  think 
everyone  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  read 
it  and  know  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say  to 

the  gentleman  that  I  think  the  conferees 
did  a  good  job  and  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  House  conferees  for  coming  back  with 
what  I  think  are  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  bill  which  we  sent  over  to 
the  other  body. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  his  fellow  conferees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  reporter  from  a  local  newspaper 
criticized  me  severely  because  tlie  bill  has 
in  it  a  section  that  repeals  all  State  laws. 
In  other  words.  If  a  State  had  a  law  which 
says  you  could  not  spend  more  than  $20,- 
000,  now  that  limitation  is  out  the  win- 
dow. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  paper  had 
editorialized  for  the  Senate  bill  and  that 
we  should  swallow  it  whole,  which  we  did 
not  do,  but  that  that  provision  was 
in  the  Senate  bill.  Some  of  the  editorial- 
ists in  this  town  do  not  know  what  is  in 
the  bills  that  they  are  editorializing 
about. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6957, 
SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA,  IDAHO,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT SATURDAY 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  until 
midnight  Saturday,  December  18,  1971, 
to  file  the  report  on  HJl.  6957,  a  bUl  to 
establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  tem- 
porarily withdraw  certain  national  for- 
est land  in  the  State  of  Idaho  from  the 
operation  of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING     SPEAKER     TO     DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  TODAY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day  it  may  be 
in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  during  several  rollcall  votes 
on  December  9  and  10.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

"No"  on  roll  450,  on  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  to  accompany  H Jl. 
10947.  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971: 

"No"  on  roll  451,  passage  of  House  Res- 
olution 729  waiving  the  3-day  rale  for 
ccmfercnce  reports  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session; 

"Aye"  on  roll  453,  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  H.R.  11955, 


the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
biU; 

"No"  on  roll  455,  restricting  payment 
of  retroactive  pay  increases  negotiated 
before  the  wage-price  freeze; 

"Aye"  on  roll  456,  requiring  disclosure 
to  public  of  information  submitted  to 
Price  Commission  in  justification  of  price 
increases; 

"No"  on  roll  457,  subjecting  pension 
contributions  by  employers  to  phase  n 
controls; 

"Yes"  on  roll  458,  final  passage  of  H.R. 
11309,  extending  the  EconcKnic  Stabili- 
zation Act  and  the  President's  powers  to 
exercise  wage  and  price  controls; 

"Aye"  on  roll  459,  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  HR.  11341, 
authorizing  funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

•  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  during  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  pursuant  to  a  leave  of  absence 
granted  for  o£Qcial  business,  and  was  un- 
able to  be  present  during  several  rollcall 
and  teller  votes.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  following 
seven  record  votes : 

First,  passage  of  H.R.  11302,  Cancer 
Attack  Act,  roll  386; 

Second,  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 132,  extending  copyrights  for  1 
year,  roll  388 ; 

Third,  amendment  to  HH.  11731,  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill, 
cutting  f imds  for  F-14  Jets,  roU  395 ; 

Fourth,  amendment  to  HR.  11731  pro- 
hibiting President  from  calling  up  troops 
for  more  than  60  days  without  congres- 
sional approval,  roll  398; 

Fifth,  amendment  to  HJl.  11731,  pro- 
hibiting expenditures  after  June  1972  to 
continue  Indochina  war,  roll  399; 

Sixth,  amoidmait  to  HJl.  11731,  cut- 
ting total  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations by  5  percent,  roll  400;  and 

Seventh,  amendment  to  H.R.  11731. 
holding  defense  appropriaticms  at  fiscal 
yejJr  1971  level,  roU  401. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  advise  the  Members  that  in  order  to 
get  as  much  accomplished  as  we  can,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  legis- 
lative business  ready  at  this  moment,  we 
will  call  special  orders,  and  after  they 
are  completed  declare  a  recess,  unless 
legislative  business  is  in  order. 

The  Chair  in  making  this  announce- 
ment will  state  that  we  are  not  setting 
this  as  a  precedent,  but  that  we  are  call- 
ing special  orders  today,  and  then  going 
back  to  the  legislative  business.  If  any, 
after  recessing  if  necessary. 


THE  LATE  RALPH  BUNCHE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 
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Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  day  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BZCEPnON    FOB    TVENER    ROBERTSON 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House 
that  at  4  o'clock  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  honoring,  with  a 
reception.  Turner  Robertson,  the  chief 
page,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  He  has  served  the  Members  of  the 
House,  on  this  side  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  with  great  devotion 
and  dedication.  We  would  appreciate  it 
if  a  number  of  the  Members  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  would  be  present  at 
the  reception,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Raybum  room  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche  was  a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime. 
His  contributions  to  the  world  span  con- 
tinents, cross  racial  lines  and  link  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Dr.  Bunche  was  an 
international  symbol  of  peace  long  be- 
fore the  peace  movement  was  bom. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  thin  line  sepa- 
rates joy  from  sorrow.  In  this  context, 
we  cannot  feel  saddened  by  his  death 
without,  at  the  same  time,  rekindling  the 
Joyful  spirit  of  a  man  who  served  as  a 
peacemaker  in  times  of  strife. 

Dr.  Bunche  rose  from  an  orphaned 
childhood  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  become 
the  highest  ranking  American  in  the 
United  Nations.  As  one  of  its  foimders, 
he  distinguished  himself  time  and  time 
agsOn  as  an  able  mediator  in  settling 
world  disputes. 

He  reached  the  apex  of  his  career  20 
years  ago  when  he  was  presented  the 
1950  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  role  in 
mediating  an  end  to  the  1948  Arab-Israel 
war.  His  astuteness  In  working  out  the 
1949  armistice  ending  the  war  elevated 
him  to  world  fame. 

Dr.  Bunche  has  been  described  as  a 
learned  and  gentle  man,  charismatic  and 
modest — a  man  looked  upon  as  an  inter- 
national civil  servant.  Perhaps  the  most 
accurate  words  that  describe  the  make- 
up of  Dr.  Bunche  are  those  he  spoke 
about  himself  in  a  speech  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  in  New  York. 

r  have  a  bias  against  war.  a  bias  for  peace. 
I  have  a  bias  which  leads  me  to  believe  In 
the  essential  goodness  of  my  fellow  man. 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  no  problem 
of  human  relations  Is  ever  Insoluable.  And 
I  have  a  strong  bias  In  favor  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  abUlty  to  maintain  a  peace- 
ful world. 

We  cannot  think  of  the  United  Nations 
without  thinking  simultaneously  of  Dr. 
Bunche's  brilliant  career  in  that  body  of 
world  leaders.  He  was  a  diplomat  of  the 
highest  caliber  who  spent  more  tlian  a 


quarter  of  a  century  working  unselfishly 
for  world  peace  through  the  United 
Nations. 

He  was  a  sensitive  man  always  in  time 
to  racial  issues  as  they  developed  in  his 
own  country.  When  it  was  time  to 
march — he  marched.  When  it  was  time 
to  negotiate — he  negotiated.  For  this 
man  of  wisdom  and  orderliness,  there 
was  a  time  and  place  for  all  things. 

Dr.  Bunche's  death  will  be  mourned 
by  every  free-thinking,  peace-loving  per- 
son In  the  world.  There  can  be  no  greater 
loss  than  an  Individual  of  reason  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  making  peace  where 
there  was  only  hate. 

I  include  the  following: 
Pkatxr  Given  By  Rev.  Ernest  T.  Campbell 
ralph   johnson  bxtnche,  december   ii,   1971 
O  Thou  who  art  the  hope  of  all  who  seek 

Thee  and  the  Joy  of  all  who  find. 
Grant  us  a  seeking  and  a  finding  who  wait 

before  Thee  now. 
Duly  sobered  by  our  loss  and  awakened  again 

to  the  brevity  of  life. 
We    look    to   Thee    with    upturned    and   ex- 
pectant hearts.  The  words  that  matter 
are  with  Thee. 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  Ralph  our 
eminent  fellow-pilgrim  who,  we  have 
variously   known   as   husband/father' 
neighbor  friend/and  Indomitable  mes- 
senger of  peace. 
We    would    especially    thank   Thee    for    the 

grace  he  exhibited  under  pressure; 
His  gift  for  defusing  the  animosities  of  men 

and  nations: 
His  ability  to  hold  In  gentle  balance  loyalty 
to   country   and   commitment   to   the 
world  community; 
His  unwavering  Identification  with  the  vic- 
tims of  racism  and  oppression; 
His  zest  for  life  and  his  way  of  getting  a  full 

sixty  seconds  worth  p>er  minute; 
His  humility  In  the  face  of  the  highest  hon- 
ors earth  can  give; 
The    satisfaction    and    fulfillment    that    he 
found  in  the  ties  of  home  and  family. 
O  thou  who  art  given  to  the  comfort  of  Thy 
people    uphold    In    their    sorrow    our 
friends  who  mourn. 
Through   the   long   watches   of   the   coming 
nights    draw    their    thoughts    toward 
Thee. 
Confirm  them  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
saviour    lives — and    that    because    He 
lives — we  too  shall  live. 
We  pray  for  ourselves  whose  work  Is  not  yet 

done. 
We  who  have  promises  to  keep  and  miles  to 

go  before  we  sleep. 
Through   the   action   of   Thy   Spirit    In   our 
hearts   wean    us   away    from   all    that 
demeans  and  disfigures  life; 
All  that  keeps  us  trapped  In  the  little  boxes 

of  race  and  class,  and  pai^y; 
All  that  would  seduce  us  into  an  idolatry  of 

self  or  nation. 
Grant  us  Instead  the  gift  of  a  quiet  mind; 
The  ability  to  balance   next  steps  and  the 

long  view; 
The  discipline  to  curb  the  drive  for  personal 

advantage; 
And  enough  love  for  those  who  despitefuUy 

use  us.  to  rise  above  retaliation. 

Joined  as  we  are  this  day  around  a  common 

sorrow,    we    would    pray,    as    one,    for 

peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Help  us  to  make  low  the  mountains  and  hills 

of  entrenched  privilege; 
That  every  valley  of  need  may  be  exalted,  the 
crooked  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain. 
So  shall  the  promise  of  this  Advent  season 
and  the  vision  of  Thy  public  servant 
be  fulfilled  in  a  world  where  men  are 
at  peace  with  themselves,  with  each 
other,  and  with  Thee. 


We  pray  In  His  Name  who  relgneth  with  Thee 
and  the  Holy  Spirit — one  God  forever 
and  ever,  ever  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen. 

Tribute      Made      bt      Secretary      General 
U  Thant  in  Memory   of  Ralph  J.   Bunche 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  the  Secre- 
tery-General,  U  Thant,  today  at  the  funeral 
senice  of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  former 
Under-Secretary-General  for  Special  Political 
Affairs: 

"We  meet  here  today,  in  a  time  of  trouble, 
to  mourn  a  man  whose  who  life  was  devoted 
to  the  search  for  peace  and  harmony  and 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  Ralph 
Bunche's  work,  whether  in  the  academic 
field.  In  Government  or  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  all  devoted  to  greater  understand- 
ing among  nations,  among  men  and  among 
different  races  of  men,  and  to  the  endless 
quest  for  peace. 

■Ralph's  character  and  temperament  were 
uniquely  suited  for  this  most  difficult  of  all 
tasks,  and  he  succeeded  in  a  number  of 
cases  where  almost  everyone  else  had  failed. 
He  was  modest  but  tough,  brilliant  but  un- 
assuming, tireless  but  compassionate,  strong 
but  understanding,  and  he  gained  a  position 
and  a  reputation  in  the  world  at  large  which 
any  man  might  well  envy.  Even  those  who 
disagreed  with  him  held  him  in  the  highest 
respect.  Even  those  who  opposed  him  never 
lost  faith  In  his  absolute  fairness  and  integ- 
rity. And  no  one  could  doubt  that  beneath 
his  extraordinary  ability  and  performance 
was  a  driving  passion  for  peace,  for  Jus- 
tice and  for  human  decency  and  dignity. 

■  Ralph  was  both  an  idealist  and  a  realist 
He  believed  resolutely  In  the  necessity  of 
making  the  United  Nations  work,  but  he 
never  underestimated  the  difficulties  and 
frustrations  of  the  peacemaker.  He  was  never 
carried  away  by  false  enthusiasm  or  the 
desire  for  public  acclaim  and  believed  that 
work  well  done  would  speak  for  itself,  who- 
ever got  the  credit.  He  was  a  practical 
optimist  who  believed  that  whatever  might 
go  wrong  in  matters  of  peace  or  Justice,  it 
was  never  too  late  to  try  again.  His  love 
of  humanity  and  his  confidence  In  man- 
kind's ultimate  goodness  carried  him  through 
many  a  crisis  which  would  have  broken  a 
lesser  man. 

"No  one  who  knew  Ralph  can  escape  a 
terrible  feeling  of  loss  now  that  he  is  gone. 
But  because  he  gave  so  unstlntlngly  of  him- 
self and  lived  an  Immensely  full  and  effec- 
tive life,  he  leaves  with  us  an  Indelible 
memory  of  a  wonderful  man  and  a  legacy  of 
achievement  such  as  few  can  bequeath  to 
history." 

Tribute  to  Ralph  J.  Bunche  bt  Brtan  E, 
Urquhart 

To  know  Ralph  Bunche  and  to  wxirk  with 
him  was  both  a  great  experience  and  an  edu- 
cation. Whether  in  the  field,  or  at  U.N.  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  he  was.  for  25  years,  the 
centre  and  the  animator  of  an  endless  effort 
to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  human  affairs, 
to  prevent  disasters  and  to  make  bad  and  in- 
tractable situations  a  little  better.  His  ca- 
pacity for  work  was  legendary,  and  In  his 
wprk  for  the  United  Nations  nothing  could 
distract  him.  He  applied  his  great  Intellect, 
his  resourcefulness  and  his  extraordinary 
skill  and  energy  to  the  complex  new  art  of 
multilateral  diplomacy  and  peace-keeping 
with  total  devotion. 

Ralph  was  courageous  morally  and  physi- 
cally m  a  typically  unostentatious  way.  He 
risked  his  life  on  many  occasions  for  the  U.N. 
without  ever  treating  his  experiences  as  any- 
thing out  of  the  normal  call  of  duty.  He  was 
determined  to  do  what  had  to  be  done,  and 
he  was  not  prepared  to  be  put  off  by  criticism 
or  opposition  or  personal  risk  or  discomfort. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  arrested  at 
gunpoint  by  mutlnouB  soldiers,  he  took  his 
notepad  and  continued,  much  to  their  puzzle- 
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ment,  to  write  the  cable  that  he  had  started 
on.  In  the  great  New  York  blackout,  he  went 
right  on,  with  only  a  pause  to  light  a  candle, 
dictating  an  urgent  message  to  the  field.  He 
tended  to  be  the  first  Into  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion and  the  last  out,  always  regarding  life 
with  the  calm  and  the  compassion  of  a  self- 
less man  devoted  to  a  great  task.  He  could 
outlast  anyone  In  a  negotiation  or  In  a  crisis 
situation,  scarcely  every  varying  his  delib- 
erate pace,  and  never  losing  his  humour  and 
his  kindness. 

Ralph  was  a  very  tough  man,  mentally  and 
physically.  His  keen  analytical  mind  in- 
stantly went  to  the  root  of  a  problem,  but 
he  never  departed  from  the  principles  on 
which  any  effective  and  lasting  U.N.  action 
must  be  baaed.  He  was  a  perfectionist  who 
believed  that  if  something  was  worth  doing 
it  was  worth  doing  well.  He  could  not  be 
budged  from  what  he  considered  the  right 
course,  and  was  therefore  sometimes  accused 
of  obstinacy.  He  was  an  exacting  but  exhila- 
rating boss,  always  considerate  of  his  staff 
within  thQ  demands  of  duty,  and  never  more 
loyal  to  them  than  when  they  were  in  diffi- 
culty. His  standards  of  honesty,  integrity  and 
behaviour  were  unshakeable,  whatever  the 
consequenecs  might  be. 

To  know  Ralph  as  a  friend  was  no  less  an 
experience  than  to  work  with  him.  He  was 
the  most  unpretentious  of  men,  and  the 
grander  he  got,  the  nicer  and  more  relaxed 
he  became.  I  don't  think  Ralph  had  any  great 
opinion  of  himself,  but  he  had  a  tremendous 
opinion  of  the  organization  he  worked  for 
and  the  Job  he  was  trying  to  do.  He  was 
wonderfully  irreverent  of  anything  that 
seemed  to  him  phoney  or  pompous,  and  he 
Immensely  enjoyed  the  more  ludrlcrous  sit- 
uation which  not  Infrequently  occur  in  In- 
ternational life.  But  there  was  no  trace  of 
malice  or  cruelty  in  his  humour,  and  the 
infinite  kindness  of  his  eyes  expressed  better 
than  anything  else  his  true  nature.  He  was 
interested  In  everything  and  everyone,  espe- 
cially young  people  and  children.  He  never 
had  half  enough  time  to  do  all  the  things 
and  see  all  the  people  and  read  all  the  books 
he  wanted  to. 

In  the  deep  sadness  we  all  feel,  there  re- 
turns, when  one  thinks  of  Ralph,  the  heart- 
warming memory  of  the  very  beet  of  men, 
who  believed  that  fate  Is  what  we  make  It, 
and  In  living  up  to  this  belief  he  gave  us  all 
the  lasting  gift  of  his  friendship  and  example. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiGGS)  for  taking  his  special 
order  so  that  all  of  the  Members  might 
express  their  sentiments  about  the  work 
of  a  great  American.  I  would  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  spe- 
ciaJ  order  which  I  have  requested  to  fol- 
low this  speclELl  order  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  Mr.  Diggs'  special  order,  so  that 
Members  of  the  House  who  had  hoped  to 
speak  on  my  special  order  may  submit 
their  speeches  in  connection  with  the 
special  order  that  you  have  just  voided. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  may  appear  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Bunche  was  a  model  citizien  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  His  exam- 
ple is  one  whic^  all  of  us  would  do  well 
to  follow,  and  in  looking  upon  the  record 
of  his  life  as  we  pause  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  him,  several  of  his  qualities  come 
to  mind  which  are  worthy  of  emulation. 

One  of  these  is  his  sense  of  balance, 
which  enabled  him  to  view  situations  in 
proper  perspective.  Certainly  his  success 
as  a  diplomatic  negotiator  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  this  unique  ability  to 
weigh  contending  claims  and  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  them.  After  his  work  in 
1948  led  to  an  armistice  between  Arabs 
and  Israelis,  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
applauded  him.  An  Egyptian  negotiator 
called  him  "one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  world,"  and  the  Israeli  counterpart 
called  Dr.  Bunche's  work  for  peace  "su- 
perhuman." 

Another  great  quality  of  Dr.  Bunche 
was  his  compassion  for  his  fellowman. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  worked  untir- 
ingly for  racial  equality,  but  never  with 
bitterness,  even  though  he  was  subjected 
to  the  himiiliation  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion time  and  time  again.  Although  his 
work  in  later  life  was  concentrated  on 
his  United  Nations  peacekeel>ing  duties, 
his  pioneer  work  in  civil  rights  during 
the  1930's  should  not  be  forgotten. 

His  dedication  to  hard  work  should 
also  be  noted.  It  was  sheer  perserverance 
and  application  of  his  whole  self  to  the 
task  before  him  that  brought  him  up  out 
of  the  ghetto  and  into  the  forefront  of 
educated  elites.  His  profound  native  in- 
telligence could  not  have  seen  fruition 
had  it  not  been  for  his  determination  to 
apply  himself  through  hard  work. 

If  Ralph  Bunche  had  any  biases,  they 
were  all  positive — ^biases  which  we  should 
all  be  proud  to  share.  In  an  often  quoted 
statement,  he  said  of  himself — 

I  have  a  deep-seated  bias  against  hate 
and  intolerance.  I  have  a  bias  against  racial 
and  religious  bigotry.  I  have  a  bias  against 
war,  a  bias  for  peace.  I  have  a  t>la8  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  no  problem  in  hu- 
man relations  Is  ever  insoluble.  And  I  have 
a  strong  bias  In  favor  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  ability  to  maintain  a  pe«u;eful 
world. 

A  model  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world,  Ralph  Bunche  was  also 
the  model  international  civil  servant, 
working  unselfishly  for  peace  through 
the  United  Nations  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century — admired  by  friend  and  foe  alike 
in  the  UJ^,  Those  who  discredit  the 
United  Nations  as  an  ineffective  debating 
society  cannot  place  the  blame  on  the 
Ralph  Bunches  of  the  U.N.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  should  call  upon  their  own 
government  leaders  to  give  the  world 
community  the  kind  of  dedicated  vi- 
sionary leadership  Ralph  Bimche  was 
always  so  willing  to  give. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  say  very 


briefly  that  Ralph  Bunche  personified  the 
best  in  the  United  Nations.  If  we  ever 
had  anyone  who  could  qualify  as  a  world 
citizen,  then  that  was  in  the  person  of 
Ralph  Bimche. 

Truly,  it  has  been  said  that  blessed  are 
the  peacemakers.  Pew  down  through  the 
ages  have  deserved  that  accolade.  Ralph 
Bunche  personified  it. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him  both  as  an  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Israel.  His  grasp  of  the  subtleties  of  di- 
plomacy were  matched  by  his  quiet  firm- 
ness and  the  vision  and  the  patience  to 
always  see  the  road  ahead,  even  when  it 
appeared  to  be  barred. 

Ralph  Bunche  more  than  any  man 
brought  an  uneasy  peace  to  the  Near 
East  with  the  several  armistice  agree- 
ments worked  out  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Rhodes 
Formula  which  may  yet  be  the  process 
by  which  an  Interim  or  final  peace 
agreement  may  be  worked  out  in  today's 
troubled  Near  East.  His  peacekeeping 
missions  in  other  psirts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Congo  and  Kashmir,  are  a 
part  of  today's  historical  record. 

His  vision  of  a  United  Nations  was 
always  clear  but  never  fully  realized.  No 
greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Ralph 
Bunche  than  for  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  to  fulfill  his  dream  of  the  VN.  as 
the  peacekeeper  of  the  world,  with  a 
morsil  position  that  would  be  unassail- 
able, "standing  steadfastly  always  for  the 
right." 

Ralph  Bunche  had  great  capacities  for 
frienciship,  and  the  successes  of  the  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  General,  particularly 
Dag  Hammarsjkold  and  U  Thant,  were 
not  Infrequently  the  efforts  of  his  un- 
assuming and  highly  effective  diplo- 
mEu;y.  It  fell  his  lot  to  serve  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  the  TJN.  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  often  turned 
away  frY»n  it,  and  at  times  even  failed 
to  see  how  the  VH.  could  serve  a  cause 
of  peace.  While  this  troubled  Ralph 
Bunche,  it  never  caused  him  to  lessen  his 
belief  in  what  the  UN.  could  stand  for 
and  what  his  country  might  become. 

He  was  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  civil  rights  find  freedom  for  all  men. 
not  alone  throughout  the  world,  but 
equally  and  sometimes  pointedly  in  the 
United  States  as  well.  I  remember  his 
sense  of  humor,  his  deep  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  particularly  the  nobility  of 
spirit  of  a  truly  humble,  compsissionate 
and  great  man. 

Above  all,  he  had  a  feeling  in  his  faith 
in  God  that  peace  could  come  to  our 
troubled  planet,  and  that  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  could  be  permaneit,  ef- 
fective, and  ccxnpassicxiate,  and  that  fur- 
ther in  these  United  States  progress 
could  be  made  that  would  be  meaningful 
in  terms  of  freedom  and  humsui  dignity 
for  all  Americans.  We  are  not  likely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  see  his  likes  again. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  Ralph  Bunche 
was  one  of  the  great  diplcnnatists  and  one 
of  the  great  Americans  and  one  of  the 
ablest  mai  who  ever  served  the  com- 
munity of  man. 

Mrs.  Reid  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bunche,  to  his 
son  Ralph  Jr.,  his  daughter  Joan  and 
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his  three  grandchildren,  which  I  am  sure 
all  Members  of  this  House  share. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
several  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wsishington  Post  on  the 
life  of  Ralph  Bunche: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.   10,  1971 1 

Dr    Bl-nore  of  UN..  Nobel  Winneb.  Diis 

(By  Robert  D.  McPadden  I 

Dr.  Ralph  J  Bunche,  former  United  Na- 
tions Under  Secretary  General  for  Special 
Political  Affairs  and  winner  of  the  1950  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  died  early  yesterday  in  New  York 
Hospital.  He  was  67  years  old. 

Dr.  Bunche.  who  suffered  from  a  kidney 
malfunction,  diabetes,  heart  disease  and  near 
blindness,  was  frequently  hospitalized  in  re- 
cent months.  He  entered  the  hospital  for  the 
final  time  last  Tuesday  and  died  at  12  40 
.^  M.  yesterday. 

Dr.  Bunche.  who  had  been  with  the  United 
Nations  aince  its  founding,  lived  In  a  world 
of  diplomacy  that  was  racked  with  belliger- 
ence yet  capable  of  great  harmony.  It  ulti- 
mate poles  were  war  and  peace,  and  between 
these  he  sought  the  balance  of  Justice. 

Like  his  world.  Dr.  Bunche  was  a  man  of 
many  faces  and  talents,  full  of  paradox  and 
struggle.  By  training  and  temperament,  he 
was  an  ideal  international  civil  servant,  a 
black  oaan  of  learning  and  experience  open 
to  men  and  ideas  of  all  shades. 

At  the  United  Nations,  he  had  been  a  key 
diplomat  for  more  than  fAX)  decades  since 
his  triumphal  sticcess  in  negotiating  the  dif- 
ficult 1949  armistice  between  the  new  state 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

As  the  architect  of  the  Palestine  accord, 
he  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  of  1950.  And 
many  of  his  associates  at  the  Secreariat  and 
in  governments  around  the  world  could  cite 
his  accomplishments  and  accolades,  men- 
tioning their  contacts  with   him  proudly 

But  In  spite  of  his  stature  and  reputation 
Dr.  Bunche  was  essentially  a  private  man. 
"schewing  personal  publicity  and  disclaim- 
ing political  ambition 

Few  people,  save  these  closest  to  him.  knew 
the  details  of  hla  middle-class  adolescence  in 
Detroit,  his  youth  as  an  orphan  in  the  care 
of  a  grandmother,  his  adventures  as  a  young 
stowaway  and  seaman,  his  toil  In  menial  Jobs 
In  working  his  way  through  college  and  his 
real  ambition  as  a  young  man  —to  be  a 
teacher. 

Nor  could  many  recount  his  confrontations 
with  racism.  Including  his  closse  escape  from 
a  lynch  mob  in  Alabama,  where  he  and  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal.  the  Swedish  sociologist,  were 
gathering  material  In  1938  for  "An  Ameri- 
can Dilemma."'  the  book  that  forecast  many 
developments  In  race  relations  in  this 
country. 

It  was  Indeed  dlfflcult  to  say  how  the  color 
barriers  he  encountered  at  hotels  and  restau- 
rants— even  as  a  high  offlcial  In  the  nation's 
capital — laced  themselves  Into  the  fabric  of 
his  personality  and  skills  as  a  mediator. 

At  a  negotiating  conference  table,  he  usu- 
ally gave  the  outward  appearance  of  being 
calm,  soft-spoken,  unflappable  But  there 
were  signs,  for  those  who  would  note  them, 
of  the  deeper  turmoil  In  the  man:  the  chain- 
smoked cigarettes,  the  darkening  circles  un- 
der his  grave  eyes,  the  hoarseness  In  his 
baritone  voice. 

ENEKGT    A.VD  TIMING 

He  Cuuld  haggle,  bicker,  hairsplit  and 
browbeat.  If  necessaiTr.  and  occasionally  it 
was  But  the  art  of  his  compromise  lay  In 
his  .-.eemingly  txjundless  energy  and  the  order 
and  timing  of  his  moves. 

Hls  diplomatic  skills — a  masterwork  in  the 
practical  application  of  psychology — became 
legendary  at  the  United  Nations,  for  whlcl: 
he  directed  p«ace-ke«plng  efforts  In  the  Suez 
area  In  1956.  the  Congo  In  1960  and  Cvprus 
in  1964. 


At  his  unannounced  retirement  last  June, 
he  was  Under-Secretary  General  for  Special 
Political  Affairs — Secretairy  General  U  Thants 
most  Influential  political  adviser. 

As  such,  he  was  the  highest  American  fig- 
ure In  the  world  organization  and.  Inciden- 
tally, the  most  prominent  black  man  of  his 
era  whose  stature  did  not  derive  chiefly  from 
racial  mllltance  or  endeavors  specifically  In 
behalf  of  his  race 

He  was  deeply  sensitive  to  racial  problems, 
and  often  spoke  bluntly  about  them.  But  his 
perspective  was  above  the  day-to-day  trials 
of  discrimination;  Indeed,  he  recognized  that 
emphasizing  his  light-skinned  blackness 
could  have  damaged  his  roles  as  a  mediator 
and  neutral  peace-keeper — roles  lit  which  he 
found  more  often  than  not  an  advantage  In 
his  blackness 

THRUST    INTO    ROLE 

The  apex  of  his  diplomatic  career — and. 
perhaps,  the  best  example  of  his  negotiating 
psychology — came  during  the  PBdestinian 
talks  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes  In  1948  and 
1949  He  had  been  thrust  into  the  role  of 
chief  mediator  after  the  assassination  of  the 
original  appointee.  Covint  Folke  Bernadotte 
of  Sweden,  who  was  cut  down  by  a  terrorist 
fusillade  In  Jerusalem. 

The  negotiating  problems  were  vastly  com- 
plex, centuries  old.  rife  with  racial  and  re- 
ligious prejudices  and  overlaid  with  combus- 
tible economic  and  political  frictions. 

A  truce  demanded  by  the  Security  Council 
had  broken  down  Large-scale  fighting  was 
under  way  Thousands  of  lives  in  the  Middle 
East  lay  In  the  balance,  and  .so  did  the  very 
life  of  the  fledgling  United  Nations,  whose 
peace-keeping  capacities  were  on  the  line. 

The  Israeli  and  Arab  delegations  from  the 
siari  were  cautious,  aloof  and  occasionally 
ho.stile  Dr.  Bunche  met  with  both  sides 
separately  to  determine  what  kind  of  agenda 
to  draw  up.  then  called  the  delegations  to- 
gether to  approve  the  agenda  These  pre- 
linuiiary  moves  seemed  simple  and  straight- 
for'Aard.  but  there  was  more  to  theni  than 
met   the  eye 

"There  was  a  double  purpos*  '  Dr.  Bunche 
later  explained.  Primarily,  it  was  to  get 
both  sides  to  meet — but  also.  I  wanted  them 
both  to  get  accustomed  to  taking  formal 
action,  and  to  signing  something  "  It  didn't 
matter  what— Just  anything  that  looked  offi- 
cial, he  explained 

"Whenever  they  got  together."  Dr  Btmche 
recalled,  "you'd  always  find  that  there  was  a 
gap  between  them.  It  was  always  a  matter  of 
timing,  always  a  matter  of  finding  out 
when  it  would  be  appropriate  to  reduce  a 
disc'.i.s.-,ion  to  a  formal,  written  draft  of  one 
point.  We  never  would  throw  a  whole  draft 
at  them  at  the  beginning — that  would  have 
scared  them  to  death."' 

.\t  one  exasperating  point  in  the  81-day 
negotiating  marathon,  an  impatient  Israeli 
delegate  hurled  a  pencil  on  the  table,  and  It 
bounced  up  and  hit  an  Arab  delegate.  The 
talks  almost  blew  up.  But  Dr.  Bunche  pri- 
vately reprimanded  the  Lsraell  and  got  him  to 
apoUjglze. 

It  was  always  touch-and-go  On  another 
occasion,  an  Arab  delegate  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  an  Israeli  leader  This-  nearly 
wrecked  the  negotiations  too.  But  Dr 
Bunche.  after  much  talk  that  smacked  of 
foreign  intrigue,  arranged  what  amounted 
to  11  secret  reiidezvovis  between  the  two  men 
who.  it  turned  out.  were  grateful  for  the 
oppcrt  unity 

■This  time  they  acted  like  loiig-lost 
brothers,  "  Dr  Bunche  recalled  Pretty  soon 
ihey  started  to  speak  Arabic — and  then  they 
apologized  to  me  because  t'ley  know  I  didn't 
."(peak  the  language  I  .said.  'Hell,  speak  your 
Arabic -don't   bother— about  me.'" 

Eventually  the  force  of  Dr  Bunches  per- 
sonality melted  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  the 
talks   Tlierc  were  thousands  of  pages  of  docu- 


ments, drafts  and  counterdrafts,  hundreds  of 
compromises  and  ultimatums.  But  tiltl- 
ntately.  an  armistice  was  signed. 

"He  drove  himself  and  his  staff  night  and 
day.  "  an  aide  said  afterward.  "He  plunged 
Into  every  problem  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended on  getting  It  .solved.  He  had  an  un- 
canny ability  for  grasping  a  situation  and 
sizing  it  up  completely."' 

When  it  was  all  over.  Col  Mohammed 
Ibrahim  Self  elDlne.  of  Egypt,  called  Dr. 
Bunche  one  of  the  greatest  men  In  the 
world.""  Dr  Walter  Eytan.  of  Israel,  said  the 
mediator"s   efforts   had   been   "superhuman."" 

PEAIF.KEEPINC    SATISFYING 

Dr  Bunche  gave  full  credit  to  the  two 
delegations  and  to  his  staff.  The  Nobel  Prize 
Committee  thought  otherwise,  in  making  Its 
first  peace  award  to  a  black  man. 

In  a  1969  interview.  Dr  Bunche  said:  "The 
Peace  Prize  attracted  all  the  attention,  bvit 
I  ve  had  more  satisfaction  in  the  work  I've 
done  since.  I  have  been  In  charge  of  the 
UN.  peace-keeping  operations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world — the  Congo,,  the  Middle 
East.  Kashmir."  The  Suez  operation  he  called 
"the  single  most  satisfying  work  I've  ever 
done  "  primarily  because  "for  the  first  time 
we  have  found  a  way  to  use  military  men  for 
peace  Instead  of  war." 

81  fS    AGAINST    BIGOTRY 

Dr.  Bunche  made  friends  easily  and  was 
a  good  conversationalist  of  an  evening,  mix- 
ing stories  with  a  few  whiskies.  But  his  most 
serious  words  were  not  reserved  for  friends. 
In  a  speech  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  he  once 
said  a  great  deal  abotit  himself  and  his  con- 
victions: 

"I  have  a  number  of  very  strong  biases.  I 
have  a  deep-seated  bias  against  hate  and  In- 
tolerance. I  have  a  bias  against  racial  and 
religious  bigotry. 

"I  have  a  bias  against  war,  a  bias  for  peace. 
I  have  a  bias  which  leads  me  to  believe  in  the 
essential  goodness  of  my  fellow  man,  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  no  problem  of  human 
relations  Is  ever  Insoluble.  And  I  have  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  ability  to  maintain  a  peaceful  world."' 

For  the  author  of  these  convictions,  the 
road  to  greatness  had  been  steep  and  rutted 
with  obstacles.  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche  was 
born  In  Detroit  on  Aug.  7,  1904.  the  son  of 
Fred  Bunche.  a  barber,  and  Olive  Agnes 
Johnson  Bunche.  a  musically  Inclined  woman 
who  contributed  much  to  what  her  son 
called  a  household  ""bubbling  over  with  Ideas 
and  opinions."" 

In  1915.  after  the  birth  of  Ra]ph"s  sister. 
Grace,  his  mother  developed  rheumatic  fever 
and  the  family  moved  to  Albuquerque.  N.M  , 
for  the  hot.  dry  air  and  sunshine.  But  Mrs. 
Bunche  died  In  a  short  time,  and  three 
months  later  her  husband  died.  At  the  age 
of  13.  Ralph  was  an  orphan. 

He  and  his  sister  were  left  in  the  care 
of  their  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Taylor  Johnson,  a  tiny  woman  with  a  tower- 
ing will  and  what  Ralph  considered  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage.  She  took  the  children  to  Loe 
Angeles,  where  they  lived  In  a  bungalow  in 
a  moetly  white  neighborhood,  and  enrolled 
them  in  local  public  schools. 

At  the  30th  Street  Intermediary  school,  the 
principal  advised  that  Ralph  be  enrolled  in 
a  commercial  training  course.  But  Mrs  John- 
son wouldn't  have  It.  ""My  ,-rr;i;ids.->n  is  going 
to  college,"  she  told  the  pri'.oipal. 

TTie  youth  was  a  brilliant  student.  He  was 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  "22  at  Jeffersr>u 
High  School,  whoee  academic  honor  society 
denied  him  admission  at  the  time  and  tried 
to  correct  the  matter,  to  Dr  Bunches  amuse- 
ment. 30  years  later. 

COLLEGE  Ohf   SCHOLARSHIP 

After  high  school,  he  continued  working  as 
a  Janitor  and  carpet-layer.  Jobs  he  had  ob- 
tained to  help  support  the  family.  But  at 
the   insistence   of    his   grandmother,   he   ac- 
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cepted  an  academic  scholarship  and  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Callforlnla  at  Loa 
.Angeles. 

As  In  high  school,  he  was  a  star  In  foot- 
ball and  basketball  at  U.C.L.A.,  but  sua- 
talned  a  knee  Injury  that  bothered  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  always 
curried  three  little  gold  basketballs,  re- 
minders of  three  championship  years  on  the 
v.irsity,  and  a  United  Nations  associate  said 
he  thought  they  were  Dr.  Bunche's  proudest 
possessions. 

His  passion  for  baseball  and  football  also 
remained  with  him.  Some  United  Nations 
officials  never  guessed  that  a  few  of  the  scrib- 
bled messages  handed  to  him  by  security 
guards  during  meetings  contained  the  scores 
oi  ball  games. 

To  support  himself  In  college,  the  young 
m.in  sfjent  his  summers  working  on  ships. 
The  Job  began  in  1923  when  he  stowed  away 
on  a  ship  to  save  the  coet  of  railroad  fare  to 
a  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  stimmer 
camp. 

He  was  caught  and  put  to  work  to  earn 
his  passage,  but  he  liked  the  Job  so  much 
that  he  worked  ships  for  the  next  three 
summers. 

He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  In  1927,  and 
went  on  to  Harvard  to  taks  a  Master  of  Arts 
In  1928  and  his  doctorate  in  government  and 
International  relations  In  1934.  He  later  did 
advanced  work  In  anthropology  at  North- 
western University,  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  the  University  of  Capetown. 

MARRIED  HIS  STTTDENT 

Dr  Bunche  Joined  the  faculty  of  Howard 
University  In  Washington  In  1928,  and  there, 
a  year  later,  he  met  Ruth  Harris  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  one  of  his  students,  who  also 
was  teaching  In  an  elementary  school.  They 
were  married  on  June  23,  1930.  and  moved 
to  Harvard,  where  he  was  beginning  his 
doctoral  studies. 

From  1938  to  1940,  Dr.  Bunche  collab- 
orated with  Gunnar  MjTdal  In  his  researches 
on  "An  American  Dilemma."  Their  questions 
about  Interracial  sex  relations  aroused  a  mob 
of  angry  whites  who  chased  them  across 
Alabama  one  night. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II.  Dr.  Bunche  was  rejected  for  military 
service  because  of  his  damaged  knee  and 
hearing  impaired  by  a  mastoid  operation. 
But  he  Joined  the  War  Department  as  an 
analyst  of  African  and  Par  Eastern  affairs 
and  quickly  rose  through  the  ranks  of  Stra- 
tegic Services.  In  1944.  he  moved  to  the  State 
Department  and  became  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  dealing  with 
colonial  problems.  By  the  war's  end.  he  whs 
In  the  mainstream  of  planning  for  the  or- 
ganization that  was  to  become  the  United 
Nations. 

In  1944.  he  was  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  lay- 
ing the  groundwork.  In  1945,  he  was  at  San 
Francisco,  drawing  up  the  trusteeship  sec- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In 
1946,  he  was  In  the  United  Nations  dele- 
gation to  the  first  General  Assembly  in 
London. 

AT  LIE'S  REQUEST 

Later  that  year,  he  went  on  loan  to  the 
United  Nations  at  the  request  of  Secretary 
General  Trygve  Lie.  and  In  1947  he  quit  the 
State  Department  to  Join  the  permanent 
Secretariat  of  the  new  world  body. 

In  the  Secretariat,  he  directed  Uie  opera- 
tions of  the  Trusteeship  Division  and  set 
out  the  guiding  principles  under  which  nu- 
merous territories  achieved  statehood  His 
expertise  on  African  affairs  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  emerging  African  nations  was 
broad  and  acquired  first-hand. 

The  year  after  hU  stunning  success  In  the 

negotiations    at    Bhodae.    he    was    offered— 

out  rejected— the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 

of   State.   "Prankly,"   he   said   at   the   time, 

there  s  too  much  Jim  Crow  in  Washington 


for  me — I  wouldn't  take  my  kids  back  there." 

By  1955,  Dr.  Buncbe  held  the  title  of 
Under  Secretary  and  two  years  later  Under 
Secretary  for  Special  Political  Affairs.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  he  was  the  principal  trouble- 
shooter  for  Eteg  Hammarskjold. 

Among  his  tasks  were  the  United  Nations 
program  on  the  i>eaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy and  research  on  the  effects  of  radiation. 

When  the  United  Nations  managed  to 
halt  the  Brltlsh-Prench-Israel  Invasion  of 
the  Suez  area  in  November,  1956,  Dr.  Bunche 
organized  and  directed  the  deployment  of  a 
6,000-man  neutral  force  that  acted  as  a 
buffer  between  the  belligerents.  This  force 
was  his  special  responsibility  until  1967, 
when  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  demanded  its  with- 
drawal. 

In  1960,  he  directed  another  peace- 
keeping force  In  the  Congo,  preventing  the 
new  republic's  total  collapse  after  the 
secession  of  Katanga  province. 

When  the  United  Nations  force  In  Cyprus 
was  set  up  In  March,  1964,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant  put  Dr.  Bunche  In  charge  of  the 
6.000  troops  that  stood  between  Cypriotes 
of  Greek  and  of  Turkish  origin. 

In  all  these  efforts.  Dr.  Bunche  viewed  the 
use  of  troops  as  part  of  the  larger  work  of 
bringing  warring  peoples  to  the  conference 
table  and  hatreds  under  control. 

For  his  work,  there  were  awards — scores  of 
them,  a  torrent  of  medals,  prizes  and  more 
than  50  honorary  doctorates.  He  became  a 
trustee  of  Oberlln  College  in  1950,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  board  of  overseers  from 
1959  to  1965,  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  In  1953-54  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  In 
1955.  In  1963,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
gave  him  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's 
highest  civilian  award. 

The  Bunches  have  lived  since  1953  In  a 
Tudor-style  home  In  Kew  Gardens.  Queens. 
UntU  his  eyesight  began  falling.  Dr.  Bunche 
drove  his  own  car  to  work  dally. 

He  loved  the  theater  and  the  opera,  and 
on  occasion  the  stars  he  admired  visited  his 
38th-floor  office  in  the  Secretariat  building. 

•rENNIS    CLtTB    REBUFF 

In  1959,  he  was  involved  In  a  much-publi- 
cized incident  In  which  be  and  bis  son,  Ralph 
Jr.,  were  refused  membership  in  the  West 
Side  Tennis  Club  at  Forest  Hills.  Dr.  Bunche 
took  up  the  cudgels  and  received  an  apology, 
and  the  dub  official  responsible  for  the  rebuff 
resigned.  Dr.  Bunche  then  declined  an  offer 
of  membership. 

He  was  angered  because  the  change  ap- 
peared to  be  based  on  his  personal  prestige, 
and  not  on  any  principle  of  racial  equality. 
"No  Negro  American  can  be  free  from  the  dis- 
abilities of  race  In  this  country  until  the 
lowliest  Negro  In  Mississippi  is  no  longer  dis- 
advantaged because  of  his  race,"  he  said. 

There  were  other  occasions  on  which  he 
was  moved  to  protest  racial  discrimination. 
He  first  walked  a  picket  line  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  in  Washington  In  1937  .  In  1965. 
though  not  In  the  best  of  health,  he  par- 
ticipated in  marches  on  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  He  served  as  an  active  member 
of  the  N  A.A.C.P.  board  of  directors  for  22 
years  until  his  death. 

In  the  last  year  Dr.  Bunche  became  seri- 
ously in.  In  June,  a  month  after  being  hos- 
pitalized, he  retired  from  his  United  Na- 
tions post.  The  retirement  was  not  an- 
nounced until  later  because  Mr.  Thant  had 
hoped  Dr  Bunche  would  recover  and  be  able 
to  return  to  his  duties.  But  this  was  not  to 
be. 

Dr.  Bunche  is  survived  by  hU  widow;  son, 
Ralph  Jr.;  daughter,  Joan,  and  three  grand- 
children. Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Burton 
Piece,  died  in  1966. 

Dr.  Bunche's  body  may  be  viewed  by  the 
public  at  Frank  E    Campbells.  Madison  Ave- 


nue, and  Slst  Street  starting  at  7  tonight. 
The  Rev.  Ernest  T.  Campbell  will  conduct 
the  funeral  services  at  the  Riverside  Church 
at  noon  Saturday.  Private  burial  services  will 
follow  at  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Tributes  Are  Leo  bt  Thant  and  Nixon 
(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

United     Na'Hons,     N.Y.,     December     9. 

Shaken  by  the  loss  of  "an  Incomparable 
friend  and  colleague,"  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant,  described  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche  today  as  "an  International  Insti- 
tution In  his  own  right,  transcending  both 
nationality  and  race  In  a  way  that  is 
achieved  by  very  few." 

Opening  the  General  Assembly  session  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Thant  gave  the  first  of  scores 
of  tributes  at  the  session  to  his  former  Under 
Secretary,  Dr.  Bunche,  who  died  early  today. 

Seated,  and  looking  up  only  now  and  then, 
Mr.  Thant  said: 

"He  was  the  most  effective  and  best  known 
of  international  civil  servants,  and  his  record 
of  achievement  as  an  individual  member  of 
the  Secretariat's  was  unstirpassed." 

Praising  Dr.  Bunche  for  his  "Integrity.  " 
"insight.  "  '"kindness,  humor  and  deep  coin- 
passion,"  Mr.  Thant  said  that  "he  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  that  new  20th-cen- 
tury breed  of  international  officials  who  de- 
vote all  of  their  gifts  and  their  very  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  community  of"  man- 
kind." 

The  news  of  Dr.  Bunches  death  brought 
tributes  and  expressions  of  sorrow  from 
around  the  world. 

PRESmENT'S    TRIBtrrE 

President  Nixon  said:  "Dr.  Bunche  never 
relented  In  his  persistence  to  advance  the 
cause  of  brotherhood  and  cooperation  among 
men  and  nations.  America  is  deeply  proud 
of  this  distinguished  son  and  profoundly 
saddened  by  his  death." 

Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers  said: 
"No  American  has  worked  more  faithfully, 
more  persistently,  or  more  effectively  In  the 
cause  of  peace  in  our  generation." 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  George  Bush,  said:  "Though 
we  Americans  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  American,  he  was  truly  a  citizen  of 
the  world." 

Premier  Golda  Melr  of  Israel,  currently  In 
New  York,  said:  "There  Is  hardly  anybody 
outside  of  Israel  who  was  so  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  Israel  from  Its  very 
emergence  .  .  .  His  wisdom,  objectivity  and 
ability  are  sadly  needed  In  the  troubled 
world  of  today." 

Several  clvU  rights  groups  also  paid  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Bunche. 

Roy  Wilklns,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  noted  that  Dr.  Bunche  had 
served  for  22  years  as  a  board  member  of  the 
N. A.A.C.P..  "never  falling  us  as  a  source  of 
wise  and  understanding  counsel  and  sup- 
port. It  will  remain  for  the  historians  a;-.d 
biographers  to  set  forth  the  Ralph  Bunche 
record  In  the  ftill  richness  of  Its  dedication, 
wisdom  and  service  to  humanity." 

The  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  'Vernon  E.  Jordan  Jr..  said: 
"His  name  has  been  an  Inspirational  beacon 
to  young  black  people  for  decades.  As  an 
educator,  scholar  and  activist,  he  was  in  the 
forefront  of  those  building  a  great,  new  black 
consciousness  In  the  thirties  and  forties" 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  10,  1971] 
The  Patth  or  Ralph  Bukchk 
For  Americans  and  many  others,  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  was  k  personification  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  be  served  capably  and  self- 
lesaly  for  nearly  a  quarter-century.  The  deci- 
sive role  he  played  in  some  of  the  UJJ.'s  more 
spectacular  political  successes  had  made  of 
him  almost  a  symbol  of  the  United  Nations 
at  its  best. 
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His  life  was  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the 
American  dream:  the  poor  Negro  boy,  or- 
phaned early,  who  overcame  both  poverty 
and  racial  prejudice,  reaching  the  highest 
academic  level  through  brilliance  and  hard 
work,  spending  his  talents  prodigally  for  a 
generation  in  the  service  not  just  of  his  own 
country  but  of  all  countries  and  the  cause 
of  world  pea^. 

Dr.  Bunche  undoubtedly  will  be  remem- 
bered longest  for  stepping  Into  the  breach 
left  by  the  assassination  of  Count  Bernadotte 
and  painfully,  relentlessly  hammering  out 
the  armistice  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  in  1949.  This  was  the  achievement 
that  won  him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  a 
host  of  other  honors;  but  It  revealed  some- 
thing of  his  practical  side  as  a  diplomat  and 
his  vision  as  a  statesman  that  he  took  even 
greater  satisfaction  from  organizing  the 
United  Nations  peace  force  that  acted  suc- 
C2ssfully  as  a  buffer  In  the  Middle  East  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

"For  the  first  time,"  he  said  In  explana- 
tion, "we  have  found  a  way  to  use  military 
men  for  peace  Instead  of  war."  For  many  who 
came  In  contact  with  him  the  most  impres- 
sive thing  about  Dr.  Bunche  was  not  his 
skill  as  a  mediator  and  conciliator,  great  as 
that  was.  but  a  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
that  never  flagged  despite  its  failures  and 
disapp>olntments. 

It  was  this  faith  that  L.ord  Caradon  under- 
scored In  a  memorable  tribute  to  Dr.  Bunche 
as  "one  of  the  greatest  Americans."  For  more 
than  two  decades,  said  Lord  Caradon,  "lu 
spite  of  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements he  has  set  an  example  to  us  all.  an 
example  of  courage  and  indefatigable  efTort.  ' 

Through  his  long  and  debilitating  recent 
illness,  which  forced  his  retirement  from  the 
U.N.  a  few  weeks  ago.  Eh-  Bunche  maintained 
that  courage  and  kept  that  faith.  His  memory 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  peacemakers, 
but  it  is  sadly  ironic  that  lils  death  should 
occur  just  as  the  UN.  stands  helplessly  by 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  new  and  savage  war 
in  Asia. 

[Prom   the   Washlngtor.   Poft.   Dec     10     19711 
Ralph    J.    BrNOiiE 

There  can  hardly  be  a  land  in  which  the 
death  of  Ralph  Bunche  will  not  be  mourned 
as  though  he  were  one  of  their  own.  He  rose 
beyond  nationality  until  in  a  true  sense  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  with  all  mankind 
his  constituency.  His  was  the  noblest  service 
to  which  a  man  could  be  committed — the 
service  of  {>eace.  All  his  life,  it  seemed,  was 
a  preparation  for  that  service,  an  education 
in  the  arts  of  conciliation  and  rapproche- 
ment and  the  promotion  of  understanding, 
the  essenlial  staff  of  diplomacy. 

He  learned  as  an  American  how  to  mod- 
erate the  implacable  mistrusts  of  racial  an- 
tagonism. And  he  learned  as  an  International 
civil  servant,  rising  to  the  summit  of  the 
United  Nations  hierarchy  how  to  assuage 
inveterate  rivalries  and  hostilities  between 
nations.  It  seems  quite  fair  to  say  that  llie 
U.N.  achieved  its  highest  usefulness  and  ef- 
fectiveness In  the  time  when  Ralph  Bunche 
painstakingly  worked  out  an  Arab-Israeli 
agreement  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes  that  pre- 
served an  uneasy  peace  in  the  Middle  F,ast 
for  the  belter  part  of  two  decades,  and  when 
he  headed  the  U.N.s  successful  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  civil  war  in  the  liberated 
Belgian  Congo.  Like  another  great  leader  of 
his  race,  he  had  a  dream — of  a  United  Na- 
tions capable  of  keeping  the  peace — and  h« 
spoke  eloquently  of  it  accepting  his  NC'bel 
Peace  prize  In  1950.  An  excerpt  from  that 
address,  reprinted  for  the  record  elsewhere 
on  this  page  today  Is  a  sad  reminder — made 
all  the  sadder  by  the  warfare  now  raging 
unabashed  In  the  Asian  subcontinent — of 
how  little  the  world  has  learned  from  his 
wise  counsel. 

Though  he  was  a  man  of  peace  and  a  man 
of  reaicn.  Ralph  Bunche  wao  also  a  man  cap- 


able of  boiling  Indignation  at  the  Injustices 
and  discriminations  Inflicted  upon  Negroes 
in  America.  He  was,  in  the  best  meaning  of 
the  term,  a  militant  champion  of  hiunan 
equality.  He  served  that  cause  most  consplc- 
ously  and  perhaps  most  effectively  when  he 
declined  an  offer  by  President  Trximan  to 
make  him  an  assistant  secretary  of  state.  He 
declined  the  offer,  he  said  quietly  and  ar- 
ticulately, because  he  did  not  wish  to  sub- 
ject his  wife  and  children  to  the  Indignities 
of  segregation  that  then  prevailed  in  Wash- 
ington. His  statement  stung  the  conscience 
of  the  country  and  roused  it  as  no  amount 
of  ranting  or  violence  could  have  done. 

Ralph  Bunche  was  a  gentle,  learned  man 
of  action.  He  achieved  much  in  the  long 
years  of  his  service  to  peace.  And  he  left  a 
legacy  of  hope  in  the  depth  of  his  belief  in 
the  perfectablllty  of  man. 

IFrom   the  Washington  Post.  Dec.    10,   19711 

R.\1PH   BUNCHK'S  DkEAM   OF  UN     AS 
P>EACEKEEPER 

(What  follows  Is  an  excerpt  from  Ralph 
Bunche's  Nobel  lecture  delivered  at  Oslo  on 
Dec    11.  1950  ) 

To  make  peace  in  the  world  secure,  the 
United  Nations  must  have  readilv  at  its  dis- 
posal, as  a  result  of  firm  commitments  un- 
dertaken by  all  of  its  members,  military 
strength  of  sufRclent  dimensions  to  make  it 
certain  that  It  can  meet  aggressive  military 
force  with  international  military  force,  speed- 
ily and  conclusively. 

If  that  kind  of  strength  Is  made  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations — and  under  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  General  A.ssembly  this  fall 
It  can  be  made  available — in  my  view  that 
strength  will  never  again  be  challenged  in 
war.  and  therefore  need  never  be  employed. 

But  military  strength  will  not  be  enough. 
The  moral  position  of  the  United  Nations 
must  ever  be  strong  and  unassailable;  it 
must  stand  steadfastly,  always,  for  the  right. 

The  International  problems  with  which  the 
United  Nations  Is  concerned  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Inter-relations  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  They  are  human  problems.  The 
United  Nations  is  entitled  to  believe,  and  it 
does  believe,  that  there  are  no  insoluble 
problems  of  human  relations,  and  that  there 
i.-;  none  which  cannot  be  solved  by  peaceful 
means  The  United  Nations — in  Indonesia. 
Palestine  and  Kashmir — has  demonstrated 
convincingly  that  parties  to  the  most  severe 
conflict  may  be  Induced  to  abandon  war  as 
the  method  of  settlement  in  favor  of  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  at  a  merciful  saving 
of  untold  lives  and  acute  suffering. 

Unfortunately,  there  may  yet  be  some  In 
the  world  who  have  not  learned  that  today 
war  can  settle  nothing,  that  aggressive  force 
can  never  be  enough,  nor  should  It  be  tol- 
erated If  this  should  be  so.  the  pitiless  wrath 
of  the  organized  world  must  fall  upon  those 
who  would  endanger  the  peace  for  selfish 
eiid.i  For  in  this  advanced  day,  there  Is  no 
excuse,  no  Justification  for  nations  resorting 
to  force  except  to  repel  armed  attack. 

Mr.  DIGGS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  making  this  special  order  possible  and 
presenting  this  richly  deserved  tribute 
to  a  man  who  I  consider  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  statesmen  of  this  centur>'. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  ananging  this  spe- 
cial order. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  3  years 
at  the  United  Nations  during  the  time 


when  Adlai  Stevenson  was  the  United 
States  representative  there.  While  I  was 
working  in  fields  other  than  those  with 
which  Ralph  Bunche  was  directly  con- 
cerned, nevertheless  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  him  in  action  many  times 
and  to  work  with  him.  I  would  simply 
like  to  underscore  everything  that  has 
been  said  here  about  him. 

He  was  a  very  wise  man.  a  very  hu- 
mane man  and  self-effacing  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  He  never  like  publicity. 

There  were  many  times  when  Ralph 
Bunche  was  sought  out  and  was  urged 
to  rtm  for  office  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  specifically  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
think  he  would  have  made  a  very, 
very  powerful  candidate  for  the  Senate. 
I  tlunk  he  would  have  made  a  very, 
very  powerful  candidate  indeed.  But 
that  was  not  his  desire.  He  preferred 
to  seive  in  the  international  organiza- 
tion. He  believed  deeply  in  the  United 
Nations  and  he  was  at  the  right  hand 
of  every  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  until  now.  I  know  how  much  U 
Tliant,  the  present  Secretary  General 
has  relied  on  liim  on  many  occasions  for 
advice  and  coimsel. 

At  many  a  meeting  that  I  sat  in  on 
with  U  Thant.  he  would  turn  to  Ralph 
Bunche  and  ask  him  what  he  thought  and 
Ralph  would  give  him  a  reasoned  and  a 
measured  reply. 

Also  I  would  like  to  mentioii  an  aspect 
of  Ralph  Bunche's  character  which  not 
too  many  people  know  about.  He  was  a 
tremendous  sports  fan.  He  probably 
knew  more  about  professional  football 
and  professional  baseball  than  anyone 
in  this  Chamber — and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  He  could  tell  you  the  batting 
averages  of  any  number  of  players  back 
over  the  years.  He  loved  to  go  to  the 
games.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  former 
borough  president  of  tiie  Bronx,  Jimmy 
Lyons.  Not  too  many  people  know  tliat. 
He  used  to  go  to  Yankee  Stadium  and 
watch  the  great  Yankees.  He  used  to  love 
to  go  to  the  Polo  Grounds  to  watch  the 
Giants  play.  He  loved  nothing  better 
than  to  go  to  those  games. 

Of  coiu'se,  there  were  not  too  many 
occasions,  particiilarly  in  later  years, 
when  he  could  do  that.  Tliis  was  one  side 
of  his  character  that,  as  I  say,  has  not 
been  too  much  brought  out.  but  it  shows 
what  a  well  rounded  human  being  he 
was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  great  priv- 
ilege that  I  was  able  to  get  to  know  him 
and  to  work  with  liim.  He  will  be  sorely 
mis.sed  at  the  United  Nations.  His  coun- 
sel and  his  leadgrSliip  will  be  missed,  and 
I  do  not  kntfw  how  we  are  going  tc  re- 
place him.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  others 
have  said  here  in  this  Chamber  today — 
Ralph  Bunche  is  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  this  century. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  h£is  taken  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  He 
was  a  tower  of  strength  in  behalf  of 
world  peace  and  world  order. 
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There  are  many  aspects  of  Ralph  J. 
Bunche's  long  and  successful  career 
which  other  Members  on  the  floor  have 
called  attention  to,  but  I  would  Just  like 
to  relate  several  additional  aspects  that 
perhaps  not  many  Members  know  about. 

Ralph  J.  Bunche  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  teacher  of  political  science.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  during  the 
period  when  I  served  as  associate  director 
of  that  association. 

The  presidential  address  which  Dr. 
Bunche  delivered  in  Chicago,  ni.  on 
September  9,  1954,  was  given  at  the  50th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  and  is  worth  repeat- 
ing in  full: 

Pkkbidentiai.  Address 
(By  Ralph  J.  Bunche) 
This,  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  our 
Association,  has  more  than  ordinary  signifi- 
cance. Certainly  it  can  be  said  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  attained  middle-age  and  the  In- 
tellectual as  well  M  the  physical  maturity 
to  do  proper  credit  to  our  years.  We  may, 
on  this  special  occasion  at  least,  regard  with 
pardonable  pride  our  record  of  growth,  the 
recognition  and  development  of  our  discipline 
m  both  teaching  and  research,  the  public 
service  it  has  rendered,  and  its  contribution 
to  the  forward  progress  of  American  political 
democracy.  American  political  Bclentlsts, 
practitioners  of  what  Aristotle  rightly  or 
wrongly  described  as  the  "master  science." 
have  recognized,  as  did  Plato  and  ArlstoUe, 
the  surpassing  importance  of  political  prob- 
lems In  society  and  have  experienced  the  dif- 
ficulties which  they  foresaw  In  the  effort  to 
employ  scientific  methods  and  procedures  In 
the  solution  of  such  problems.  Beyond  doubt, 
however,  we  move  steadily  forward.  Our 
scientific  and  professional  standarda  show 
constant  Improvement.  Our  store  of  knowl- 
edge Is  Immense.  Our  almost  feverish  search 
for  new  data  Is  Incessant.  We  know  almost 
all  there  Is  to  know  about  the  political  In- 
firmities of  our  patients  except  how  to  cure 
them.  The  state  of  domestic  and  world  affairs 
keeps  us  hiunble. 

AU  of  the  fifty  annual  meetings  of  this  As- 
sociation have  been  held  In  the  twentieth 
century,  which  may  claim  as  Its  most  tragic 
distinction  Its  almost  constant  addiction  to 
warfare.  Even  a  superficial  glimpse  at  the 
past  haU-century  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
but  few  of  these  meetings  have  been  held 
at  a  time  when  i>eople  somewhere  In  the 
world  were  not  at  war.  Indeed,  it  U  an  unfUt- 
terlng  commentary  on  the  condition  of  our 
times  merely  to  point  out  that  this  flfUeth 
meeting  of  the  Association  is  the  first  In  well- 
nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  which  can  look 
upon  a  world  free,  even  if  most  insecurely, 
of  organized  warfare  anywhere  on  the  globe! 
This,  I  make  bold  to  say,  can  be  counted 
as  a  blessing  even  If  one  must  hasten  to  add 
that  while  there  Is  at  this  moment  no  war, 
neither  is  their  peace,  for  the  cold  war  waxes 
hot,  tensions  continue  severe,  provocative  In- 
cidents constantly  test  our  nerves  and  our 
forbearance,  armaments  pyramid,  and  the 
dark  threat  of  atomic  war  ever  lurks  on  the 
horizon. 

Still,  with  the  cessation  of  fighting  in 
Indo-Chlna,  there  is  no  instant  war  and, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  U  presented,  slight 
thought  It  may  be.  for  governments  and 
statesmen  and  peoples  the  world  over  to  pur- 
sue with  renewed  vigor  the  ends  of  peace  and 
bring  thereby  some  measure  of  relief  and 
hope  to  harassed  and  war-weaiy  mankind. 
But,  in  truth,  the  precarlotisness  of  the  times 
Is  such,  the  aggressive  forces  loose  In  the 
world  are  so  unpredictable,  and  uncertainty 
so  dominates  one's  thought  and  psychology 
that  even  as  I  write  these  words  on  Septem- 
ber 7th  I  grimly  realize  that  tliey  may  not 
hold  true  at  all  on  September  Oth. 


In  this  regard.  It  may  be  recalled  that  our 
Association  came  into  being  dtirlng  an  earlier 
lull  In  warfare  throughout  the  world.  The 
Blno-Japanese,  Spanlsh-Ankerlcan,  and  South 
African  wars  were  over  and  the  Riiaso-Jap- 
anese  war  bad  not  begun  when  the  first 
meeting  of  this  Assocatlon  convened  in 
New  Orleans  a  half-century  ago.  There  has 
not  t>een  much  let-up  in  warfare  since.  No 
cause  and  effect  relaUonshlp  Is  Implied,  of 
course. 

Only  twenty-five  were  present  at  that  initial 
meeting.  At  the  end  of  the  Association's 
first  year  there  were  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen members,  and  of  these  most  found  their 
primary  Interest  not  directly  in  political 
problems  but  in  history,  economics,  and  other 
social  studies  having  political  Implications. 
As  former  President  John  A.  FairUe  pointed 
out  In  his  presidential  address  at  the  1929 
meeting.  "When  this  Association  was  or- 
ganized, the  systematic  study  and  teach- 
ing of  political  problems  was  but  slightly  de- 
veloped. Only  a  few  courses  In  public  law 
and  government  were  given  in  some  of  the 
larger  universities." 

Since  those  early,  lean  days,  the  lustiness 
of  the  growth  and  the  proliferation  of  our 
discipline  Is  amply  attested  by  the  bulging 
program  of  this  fiftieth  annual  meeting. 

In  many  directions  our  Association  and 
our  discipline  have  made  striking  progress. 
Otir  membership  today  stands  as  well  over 
6,000  of  which  less  than  half  consists  of  those 
actively  engaged  In  the  teaching  of  political 
science.  This  has  been  a  development  realized 
largely  In  the  last  quarter-century  of  our 
existence,  for  in  1929  President  Palrlle  noted 
that  of  some  1900  members  at  that  time  only 
a  "small  portion"  were  outside  the  teaching 
profession. 

Political  science  Is  now  firmly  anchored  In 
the  curricula  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. There  are  today  more  than  300  de- 
partments (rf  political  science  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  with  many  thou- 
sands teaching  the  subject,  exclusive  of  the 
large  number  of  those  who  teach  civics  and 
social  studies  in  the  secondary  schools.  The 
students  of  political  science  nunxber  In  the 
tens  of  thousands  and  each  year  over  three 
hundred  coUeges  and  universities  grant  de- 
grees in  the  field.  No  doubt  our  most  distin- 
guished past  president,  Woodrow  WUson,  were 
he  with  us,  would  be  higlily  gratified  by  the 
increasing  extent  to  which  members  of  the 
profession,  particularly  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, have  emerged  from  the  academic  realm 
to  render  Invaloable  assistance  to  govern- 
ments local,  state,  and  national — and  to  In- 
ternational organizations  and  agencies. 

In  all  directions — political  parties;  nation- 
al, stat«,  and  local  government:  political 
theory;  constitutional  law;  public  admin- 
istration; public  opinion;  political  behavior; 
legislation;  international  law  and  relations; 
comparative  government — there  has  been 
agniflcant  advance  in  the  definition  and  de- 
velopment of  subject-matter,  in  both  teach- 
ing and  research. 

In  quite  recent  years  the  Association  has 
afforded  organized  public  services  through  the 
assistance  of  the  profession  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  the  White  House  and  various 
departments  of  the  government.  Organized 
research  efforts  involving  collaboration  of 
substantial  numbers  of  political  scientists, 
have  been  undertaken  as  a  new  and  recent 
development;  of  these  the  study  of  delega- 
tions to  the  party  conventions  In  1952  Is  an 
outstandingly  successful  example. 

It  may  be  mentioned.  In  passing,  that  polit- 
ical science  gains  increasing  suture  as  an 
International  discipline.  The  International 
Political  Science  Association,  under  the  initia- 
tive of  UNESCO,  Is  now  well  established,  with 
active  participation  by  American  political 
scientists  led  by  Professor  James  K.  Pollock  as 
Senior  Vice  President.  But  It  remains  a  fact 
that  political  science,  a-;  we  conceive  of  It,  is 
unknown  in  most  of  the  world  beyond  our 
borders— in  much  of  Europe,  the  Orient,  and 


elsewhere.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  International  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion in  1950,  there  were  political  science 
organizations  in  but  eight  countries.  How- 
ever, there  Is  undoubtedly  in  this  develop- 
ment an  excellent  opportunity  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  the  profession,  to  widen  greatly 
Its  horizon  of  service,  and,  more  Important, 
to  reinforce  the  International  bonds  of  de- 
mocracy. Since  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  world's  political  scien- 
tists are  in  this  country,  both  our  opportunity 
and  our  responsibility  in  this  international 
venture  are  great. 

Our  collaboration  In  this  international 
effort  Is  motivated  neither  by  Intellectual 
Imperialism  nor  by  a  missionary  Impulse 
to  bring  political  wisdom  to  the  "heathen  " 
Rather,  the  International  Association  affords 
the  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  thinking 
and  a  cross-fertilization  of  Ideas  among  in- 
tellectual equals  of  all  nationalities,  colors, 
and  creeds  who  have  discovered,  quite  as  we 
discovered,  the  need  for  a  distinct  discipline 
in  the  field  of  political  phenomena. 

Despite  the  rapid  development  of  Ameri- 
can political  science  as  an  Independent  dis- 
cipline— and  it  could  be  said  not  altogether 
facetlotisly  that  in  some  respects  there 
might  appear  to  be  more  of  Independence 
than  of  discipline — and  while  we  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  Intellec- 
tual and  public  life  of  the  nation,  disagree- 
ment, frustration,  and  failure  are  not  un- 
known to  us. 

Passing  mention  only  need  be  made  of 
such  matters  as  tl.e  tendencies  toward  exces- 
sive Intellectual  diffusion,  over-specialization. 
•  splintering"  of  the  discipline,  and  the  lack 
of  what  might  be  caUed  unUylng  roots.  Nor 
shall  I  dwell  upon  the  absence  of  agreement 
among  us  on  methodology,  techniques,  and 
classification,  or  on  the  comparabUlty  of  po- 
litical science  and  the  natural  sciences.  These 
undoubtedly  are  matters  of  vital  concern 
to  the  profession  and  on  any  one  of  them 

there  could  be — and  there  has  often  been 

dlsctisslon  without  end. 

ParUy  because  this  Is  otir  fiftieth  meet- 
ing, partly  because  of  the  extreme  discretion 
In  public  expression  incumbent  upon  an  In- 
ternational civil  servant,  and  In  no  small 
measure  because  of  an  acute  awareness  of  my 
own  limitations  In  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  I  have  burrowed  In  the  addresses  of 
previous  presidents  of  the  Association. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  meeting  at  the 
half-century  mark  Is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate occasion  on  which  to  reflect  upon  the 
wisdom,  the  hopes,  and  the  cautions  of  those 
who  may  rightly  be  called  the  founding 
fathers  of  American  political  science,  espe- 
cially where  they  may  offer  wise  counsel  for 
our  future  course  and  for  the  challenges 
with  which  the  present  and  the  future  con- 
front us. 

A  review  of  the  presidential  addresses  de- 
livered before  this  Association  in  the  course 
of  the  fifty  years  since  that  smaU  band  of 
pioneers  came  together  In  New  Orleans,  pro- 
vides a  graphic  picture  of  the  development 
of  political  science  in  America,  ite  function 
and  method.  Its  achievements  and  shortcom- 
ings, as  seen  by  some  of  Its  most  distin- 
guished disciples.  In  these  addresses  there 
may  also  be  found  no  slight  reflection  of 
much  of  the  naUon's  poUtlcal  history  and 
thought  of  the  past  half -century. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  virtue  of  brevity,  note 
is  taken  here  of  only  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  a  selected  few  of  the  addresses  of 
the  first  half  of  the  AasoclaUon-s  existence. 
Bather  arbitrarily.  I  have  decided  that  the 
ex-Presldents  since  1930  are  sUU  too  young 
to  be  classified  as  "elder  statesmen." 

At  the  third  annual  meeting,  Albert  Shaw 
emphasized  that  the  Association  "Is  not  par- 
tisan, or  sectional  or  propagandist  In  Its  na- 
ture;" It  "Is  not  a  body  of  reformers."  and 
therefore.  It  "can  help  to  bring  to  a  hundred 
questions  now  under  discussion  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  of  the  States,  or  of  the 
municipalities  the  q>lrlt  of  calmness,  of  in- 
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qulry,  of  reasonable  dlseusslon — In  short,  the 
scientific  spirit. 

Without  straining  any  point,  it  may  be 
urged  that  It  would  be  dUBcult  to  think  of 
a  greAter  service  XhaA  oould  be  rendered  to 
our  nation  today  as  regards  both  national 
and  international  affairs. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing. Lord  Bryce,  after  offering  political  sci- 
entists what  he  described  as  a  "maxim  of 
unlveral  validity.  I.e.,  "keep  close  to  the 
facta,"  raised  the  questions:  "What  is  the  use 
of  Political  Science?  Can  It  be  made  to  serve 
the  practical  needs  of  the  time?  In  partial 
answer  to  his  questions,  which  are  Just  as 
pertinent  and  timely  today  as  when  be  posed 
them  early  in  the  century,  he  expressed  the 
view  that  since  In  free  countries  "the  chief 
problem  of  democracy  Is  to  make  the  citi- 
zens intellectually  and  morally  fit  to  conduct 
their  government — this  being  especially  so 
In  the  United  States,  where  "the  ultimate 
control  of  public  affairs  belongs  to  the  mass 
of  the  people — political  scientists  ought  to 
try,  through  their  Influence  on  citizens  In  the 
universities  and  their  publications,  to  Im- 
prove civic  intelligence. 

There  has  been  improvement  certainly,  but 
there  are  few.  I  Imagine,  who  would  not  agree 
that  the  need  In  this  direction  continues  to 
be  great  and  urgent. 

The  next  year,  at  the  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing, A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  pointing  out  that 
"politics  is  an  observational,  not  an  experi- 
mental science;  and  hence  the  g^reater  need 
of  careful  observation  of  those  phenomena 
which  we  can  use,"  queried:  "But  how  n»uch 
do  statesmen  turn  to  professors  of  political 
science  for  guidance?  Surely  students  of  poli- 
tics do  not  lead  public  thought  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  do  .  .  ." 

Would  It  not  be  true  to  say  that  we  still 
do  not;  that  In  the  main  the  Impact  of  the 
political  scientist  on  thought  and  leader- 
ship Is  by  no  means  compeirable  to  his  know- 
ledge and  potentiality? 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting,  Woodrow 
Wilson  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  term  "po- 
litical science,"  since  In  his  view,  "human 
relationships,  whether  in  the  family  or  in  the 
state,  in  the  counting  house  or  in  the  fac- 
tory, are  not  in  any  proper  sense  the  subject- 
matter  of  science.  They  are  stuff  of  insight 
and  sympathy  and  spiritual  comprehension." 
He  preferred  the  term  "politics,"  which  in  his 
view  included  both  the  "statesmanship  of 
thinking"  and  the  "statesmanship  of  action." 

President  Wilson  adjured  that  "the  states- 
manship of  thought"  as  against  "the  states- 
manship of  action"  must  be  furnished  by  the 
political  scientist: 

"Out  of  his  full  store  of  truth,  discovered 
by  patient  Inquiry,  dispassionate  exposition, 
fearless  analysis  and  frank  interference,  he 
must  spread  a  dragnet  for  all  the  facts,  and 
must  then  look  upon  them  steadily  and  look 
upon  them  whole.  It  Is  only  thus  that  he  can 
enrich  the  thinking  and  clarify  the  vision  of 
the  statesman  of  action,  who  has  no  time  for 
patient  inquiry,  who  must  be  found  In  his 
facts  before  he  can  apply  them  in  law  and 
policy,  who  must  have  stuff  of  truth  for  his 
conscience  and  his  resolution  to  rely  on." 

Wilson  went  on  to  say: 

"The  statesman  and  the  student  of  po- 
litical science  have  not  hitherto  often  been 
partners.  The  statesman  has  looked  askance 
upon  the  student, — at  any  pate  in  America, 
and  has  too  often  been  Justified  because  the 
student  did  not  perceive  the  real  scope  and 
importance  of  what  he  was  set  to  do  and 
overlooked  much  of  the  great  field  from 
which  he  should  have  drawn  his  facts, — was 
not  a  student  of  thought  and  of  affairs  but 
merely  a  reader  of  books  and  documents." 

The  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  which  Wil- 
son saw  in  the  equipment  of  the  student  of 
politics  of  his  time  have  been,  I  would  think, 
largely  corrected  by  now.  But  despite  the 
considerable  and  encouraging  traffic  between. 


campus  and  bure»uci«cy,  eopedally  during 
war  years,  the  gap  between  the  realms  of 
study  and  action  continues  more  than  wide 
enough.  In  my  experience  off  the  campus 
during  almost  fifteen  years  now,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  when  I  am  referred  to  as  an 
"academician,"  this  Is  not  always  meant  as 
flattery,  that  the  habit  of  trying  to  marshall 
all  the  facts,  weigh  them,  and  think  things 
through  thoroughly  as  the  basis  for  action  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  droll  and  at  other 
times  incites  no  little  Impatience. 

In  1935,  at  the  twenty-first  annual  meet- 
ing. Charles  E.  Merrlam  prophesied: 

"We  are  likely  to  see  a  closer  integration  of 
the  social  sciences  themselves,  which  In  the 
necessary  process  of  differentiation  have  In 
many  cases  t>ecome  much  too  Isolated.  In 
dealing  with  the  basic  problems  ...  it  be- 
comes evident  that  neither  the  facts  and  the 
technique  of  economics  alone,  nor  of  i>olltics 
alone,  .lor  of  history  alone,  are  adequate  to 
their  analysis  and  Interpretation." 

Merrlam.  no  doubt,  would  be  pleased  with 
the  extent  to  which,  in  quite  recent  years,  in- 
ter-disciplinary seminars,  composite  courses, 
and  inter-disciplinary  research  programs 
have  developed.  There  is.  certainly,  much  less 
excluslveness  among  the  social  scientists 
than  in  earlier  years. 

Merrlam  concluded. 

"At  any  rate,  it  becomes  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  basic  problems  of  political 
organization  and  conduct  must  be  resurveyed 
in  the  light  of  new  discoveries  and  tenden- 
cies; that  the  nature  of  mass  rule  must  be  re- 
examined; that  the  character  and  range  of 
popular  Interest  In  government  and  the 
methods  of  utilizing  it  must  be  reexplored; 
that  we  must  call  in  science  to  help  end  war 
as  well  as  to  make  war;  that  the  mechanisms 
and  processes  of  politics  must  be  subjected 
to  much  more  minute  analysis  than  they 
have  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents of  government,  from  a  much  broader 
view,  and  from  different  angles." 

Merriam's  suggestion  that  science  be  em- 
ployed to  help  end  as  well  as  to  help  make 
war  has  not  materialized,  but  science  has 
certainly  made  the  prospect  of  another  war 
a  tremendous  frightening  thought.  But  to 
view  the  hydrogen  bomb  as  signalling  the 
end  of  the  world,  as  some  are  inclined  to  do, 
serves  only  to  induce  panic  and  to  nourish 
the  ambitions  of  reckless  ones  who  would 
seek  piower  through  exploitation  of  fear.  In 
the  calm  view,  the  new  weapons  in  all  their 
fearful  destructive  potential  are  merely  the 
logical  end  of  the  concept  of  total  war  In  this 
scientific  age.  If  a  minimum  of  reason  can 
be  brought  to  prevail,  the  atomic-hydrogen- 
cobalt  bombs  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  decisive 
deterrent  to  war  as  governments  and  peoples 
the  world  over  Increasingly  realize  that  an- 
other world  war  and  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion are  altogether  incompatible. 

Now  and  then,  over  the  years,  stern  warn- 
ings and  criticisms  have  been  directed  to  the 
political  scentlsts,  as  for  example,  by  Charles 
A.  Beard  and  my  highly  respected  former 
teacher,  William  B.  Munro. 

Beard  inveighed  against  a  good  many 
things.  Including  our  "academic  sterllltleB" 
and  "the  peril  of  narrowing  the  vision  whUe 
accumulating  information." 

Munro,  with  an  eye  on  the  changfe  which 
had  occurred  In  the  exact  sciences  in  re- 
sponse to  new  knowledge,  urged: 

"It  Is  time  for  political  science  to  step  up 
into  line  with  the  new  physics  by  turning 
some  of  Its  attention  to  the  sub-atomic  pos- 
BibUlties.  We  should  seek  to  discover  the 
true  reasons  for  the  vast  differentiation  be- 
tween good,  bad,  and  Indifferent  citizenship 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  politics.  We  should  enquire 
diligently  Into  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
forces  which  make  each  civic  atom  what  he 
Is.  And  we  should  discard  our  allegiance  to 
the  absolute,  for  nothing  would  seem  to  be 


more  truly  self-evident  than  the  proposition 
that  all  civic  rights  and  duties,  all  forms  and 
methods  of  government,  are  relative  to  one 
another,  as  well  as  to  time  and  place  circum- 
stance. They  cannot  be  translated  Into  un- 
varying formulas." 

You  will  pardon  me.  I  trust,  if  I  say  that 
to  my  untheoretlcal  mind,  the  real  measure 
of  our  success  or  failure  as  political  scientists 
is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  oppor- 
tunity is  served  and  responsibility  dis- 
charged, in  other  words.  In  our  total  Impact 
for  good  or  ill  upon  the  society.  In  this  re- 
gard one  may  well  question  whether  the  As- 
sociation and  its  members  have  met  as  well 
as  we  might  the  test  of  that  leadership  which 
could  and  should  be  afforded,  in  both  re- 
search and  teaching,  toward  the  betterment 
of  American  life,  the  strengthening  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  achievement  of  more  stable 
International  relations. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  It  may  be 
true  that  the  discipline  of  political  science 
is  at  once  a  function  and  an  expression  of 
democratic  Ideology  and  practice,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rich  contribution 
which  political  science  can  make  to  the 
strength  and  growth  of  democracy,  where,  as 
among  us.  It  Is  directed  to  the  systematic 
teaching,  analysis,  and  practice  of  democracy 
In  government  and  administration. 

The  severest  challenge  to  the  political  sci- 
entist and  to  to  the  social  scientist  generally, 
it  seems  to  me,  Is  In  the  notable  failure  of 
p>olltlcal  and  social  institutions  and  policies 
to  keep  pace  with  material  and  technical 
change.  If  in  the  past  fifty  years  there  has 
been  progress  In  the  development  of  institu- 
tions, in  the  art  of  governing  people,  in  the 
understanding  of  political  processes  and 
events,  domestic  and  international— and 
some  are  quick  to  deny  it — there  has  been  no 
progress  In  any  way  comparable  to  that  which 
has  accompanied  the  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  Industry,  communication, 
and  transportation.  In  this  age  of  the  weap- 
ons of  fission  and  fusion  which  science  has 
made  available  to  war,  may  not  the  very  fu- 
ture of  civilization  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  ability  of  the  political  sci- 
entists, who  are  Indeed  the  true  experts  in 
political  relationships,  to  find  remedies  for 
these  potentially  fatal  defects  In  political 
conduct?  If  they  do  not.  who  Is  to  do  so?  Are 
political  scientists  still  too  much  attached  to 
abstract  formalism,  to  metaphysical  and 
Juristic  concepts,  to  established  patterns  and 
a  traditionally  narrow  scope,  and  too  exclu- 
sive to  be  fully  realistic  about  the  political 
needs,  motivations,  and  forces  which  stimu- 
late and  control  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
citizens  and  governments,  and  therefore  to 
be  of  ma.Timum  usefulness  to  a  world  in  dire 
distress? 

There  will  nowhere  be  such  a  promised  land 
of  politics  as  Plato,  the  practical  reformer, 
sought.  But  there  can  be  societies  better 
governed  and  International  affairs  better  ot- 
dered  than  Is  now  the  case.  There  can  be, 
certainly,  a  better  world,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence that  political  scientists  can  help  to 
make  it  so.  To  do  so.  It  is  not  essential,  to 
paraphrase  Plato,  that  either  philosophers  or 
political  scientists  be  kings,  or  vice  versa. 
But  it  is  essential  that  the  acts  of  men  which 
are,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bryce,  the  "data  of 
politics,"  in  the  broadest  sense,  be  studied, 
analyzed,  and  well  understood  by  political 
scientists.  There  is.  It  seems  to  me.  very  much 
truth  In  the  observation  recorded  by  Boswell 
In  his  Journal  for  July  28,  1763,  to  the  effect 
that  "human  experience,  which  was  constant- 
ly contradicting  theory,  was  the  great  test  of 
truth  .  .  ."  And,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  put  It, 
"nothing  that  forms  or  affects  human  life 
seems  to  me  to  be  properly  foreign  to  the 
student  of  politics."  The  fields  in  which  the 
political  scientist  must  plow,  if  the  yield  U 
to  be  worthy  of  the  effort,  are  indeed  vast. 

With  considerable  diffidence.  In  view  of  my 
lack  of  adequate  knowledge  of  work  under- 
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way  In  our  field,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
there  are  certain  problem  areas  which  would 
seem  to  merit  greater  attention  that  Is  now 
accorded  them  by  our  profession. 

There  Is,  for  example,  the  problem  of  co- 
lonialism, and  more  particularly  of  colonial 
.Africa.  Tills,  certainly,  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  the  most  difficult  of  inter- 
national problems.  lu  one  form  or  another, 
colonialism  commands  a  highly  prominent 
position  on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming 
:-.lnlh  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  Postwar  experience  alone 
has  painfully  demonstrated  how  much  the 
trouble  and  confilct  in  the  contemporary 
world  flows  directly  or  indirectly  from  this 
faucet.  Our  colleges  and  universities,  how- 
ever, and  political  scientists  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  been  regrettably  slow  In  grasping 
fully  the  world  significance  of  this  problem. 
American  political  science,  I  fear,  has  not  yet 
come  to  grips  with  it. 

In  scanning  the  presidential  addresses  of 
the  past,  lor  example,  I  noted  that  in  only 
one  or  two  of  them  was  there  any  reference 
at  all  to  the  problem  of  colonialism.  This 
subject,  surely,  is  quite  within  the  scope  and 
the  horizon  of  interest  of  the  political  scien- 
tist. If  I  stress  this  lacuna  in  our  knowledge 
and  effort,  It  is  not  alone  because  colonial- 
ism ha.s  been  my  major  pre-occupatlon.  It  Is 
also  because  the  field  provides  such  great 
challenge;  there  Is  In  It  for  the  diligent  stu- 
dent so  much  of  rich  opportunity  for  con- 
structive contribution;  and  as  a  present  and 
potential  source  of  vast  trouble  and  danger  it 
is  today  one  of  the  world's  leading  problems. 

Secondly,  in  view  of  the  new  position  and 
responsibilities  assumed  by  our  nation  In 
world  affairs,  which  in  our  democratic  sys- 
tem necessarily  involves  a  new  responsibility 
of  Judgment  and  decision  for  the  American 
citizen,  it  may  wtU  be  questioned  whether 
our  education&l  system  has  adjusted  to  the 
changed  situation  and  demands  tn  such 
manner  as  properly  to  equip  the  citizen  for 
the  political  discbarge  of  this  still  unfamil- 
iar role  and  responsibility. 

With  respect  to  Interi^atlonal  affairs,  for 
instance,  there  would  appear  to  be  much  to 
be  learned  about  the  historical  and  entirely 
respectable  role  of  negotiation,  conciliation, 
and  honorable  compromise  In  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  Expectations  from  policies  and 
actions  are  often  unrealistic  to  the  point  of 
being  fanciful,  while  patience  is  correspond- 
ingly short.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
about  how  to  t>ear  up  under  sustained  uncer- 
tainty and  danger.  There  is  surely  to  be 
found  lu  knowledge  and  understanding  some 
measure  of  safeguard  against  frustration  and 
cynicism. 

Thirdly,  the  striking  evidence  of  fear,  sus- 
picion, intolerance,  and  confusion  in  the  so- 
ciety, providing  fertile  soil  for  demagoguery, 
imperil  our  traditional  freedom,  and  pose  a 
stern  challenge  to  the  political  scientist. 
These  are  phenomena  which  surely  demand 
our  most  urgent  concern,  on  behalf  of  the 
nation  at  large  as  well  as  our  own  profession- 
al and  personal  interest. 

In  the  ultimate  sense,  it  is  clear,  ovir  fu- 
ture professional  effectiveness  must  depend 
upon  the  preservation  of  that  traditional 
freedom  of  inquiry  which  Is  fundamental  to 
the  American  way  of  life  and  to  the  very 
concept  of  self-government. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  one  further 
reference  to  my  personal  experience,  I  would 
say  that  In  our  analyses,  calculations,  and 
conclusions  concerning  political  phenomena 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  human, 
the  porsonal  factor.  I  am  constantly  Im- 
pressed with  the  extent  to  which  purely  In- 
dividual characteristics,  such  as  personality, 
temperament,  disposition.  Integrity,  humil- 
ity, candor,  and  patience,  often  exert  sub- 
stantlAl  Influence  on  Imjxirtant  matters.  This 
I  have  found  to  be  the  case  In  administra- 
tive affairs,  in  negotiations,  and  in  media- 
tion I  suspect  that  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  In  other  areas  as  well. 

These   are   simple   things   but   they   often 


cause  political  situatloi^  and  efforts  to  be  far 
more  complex  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
They  may  not  lend  themselves  readily  to 
scientific  approach  but  they  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with  most  seriously. 

With  no  apology,  I  should  like  to  conclude 
on  the  quite  unscientific  note  of  faith. 

Civilization  is  In  the  grip  of  a  moral  crisis. 
While  this,  in  itself.  In  no  new  experience  in 
hun\an  history,  the  clear  and  present  danger 
derives  from  the  fact  that  our  scientific 
knowledge  far  exceeds  our  knowledge  of  man; 
to  such  an  extent.  Indeed,  that  man  now  has 
at  his  disposition  a  power  of  self-destruction 
never  before  approached.  That  some  scientific 
knowledge  also  affords  to  man  a  greater  possi- 
bility for  Improvement  than  he  has  ever 
known. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  it  Is  toward  the 
fundamental  unity  of  man  that  we  must  look 
for  the  only  means  whereby  civilization  and 
mankind  may  survive  on  this  earth.  Our 
knowledge  of  man  must  begin  to  ca'.ch  up 
with  our  mastery  of  science.  It  Is  only  In  this 
direction  that  we  may  usefully  seek  to  dis- 
perse the  poisonous  fears  and  suspicions 
which  actuate  that  irrational  behavior  of 
man  which  in  ttirn  keeps  him  in  mortal 
danger,  each  to  the  other.  This  is  a  matter 
fundamentally  and  decisively  of  simple  faith 
in  man  and  In  his  future.  Despite  all  nuuiiles- 
tatlons  of  evU — and  these  are  in  abundant 
supply — I  find  in  that  faith  all  that  is  needed 
to  sustain  nne  and  my  hopefulness  in  these 
times  of  grave  peril. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  addresses 
which  Dr.  Bunche  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement at  Morgan  State  College, 
June  4,  1951: 
Address   Deltvered   by   Ralph   J.   BfNCHE   at 

THE  Comme:.cement  E.vercises  of  Morgan 

State   College,    Baltimore,   Md..   Jcne   4. 

1931 

This  day  belongs,  or  should  belong,  ex- 
clusively to  those  who  are  graduating.  It  Is 
their  day.  What  manner  of  commencement 
program  could  there  be  without  them?  This 
afternoon,  at  least,  all  roads  lead  to  them 

For  this  reiLscn,  I  am  Inclined  to  be  rather 
diffident  about  commencement  speeches  un- 
less they  are  made  by  the  graduates  them- 
selves. I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
best  commencement  speeches  are  those  that 
are  never  spoken. 

The  main  business  of  the  day  here  Is  the 
awarding  of  the  degrees  which  these  gradu- 
ates have  earned,  and  earned,  I  take  It.  the 
hard  way.  Indeed,  this  occasion  is  really  a 
celebration — signaling  the  liberation  of  the 
graduates  from  the  drudgery  and  discipline 
of  the  classroom.  Because  their  Joy  at  this 
liberation  might  understandably  be  excessive 
and  overflowing,  by  tradition  they  must  be 
enshrouded  in  these  somber  black  robes  and 
mortar  boards.  This  might  well  serve  to 
remind  them  that  all  is  not  Joyful  and  care- 
free In  the  world  beyond  the  academic  clois- 
ter, and  that  the  road  ahead  of  them  will  be 
anything  but  easy — If,  indeed,  they  need  to 
be  reminded. 

Throughout  the  Nation  during  this  month 
of  June,  thousands  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en, graduates  all  and  Americans  all,  will  be 
attending  commencement  exercises  similar 
to  these.  All  of  these  thousands  of  gradu- 
ates will  be  looking  to  the  future  with  no 
little  anxiety.  Tliey  will  have  very  much  on 
their  minds  what  may  lie  ahead  for  them — 
whether  there  will  be  peace  or  war;  what 
their  chances  may  be  for  a  promising  career 
in  their  chosen  fields  of  endeavor;  how  they 
may  profitably  and  usefully  employ  the 
knowledge  and  training  they  have  acquired. 

But  the  Negro  graduates  at  such  exercises, 
good  and  loyal  Americans  though  they  are, 
will  have  on  their  minds  not  only  these 
thoughts,  but  some  quite  special  ones,  too, 
as  they  contemplate  their  future.  This  is 
inevitably  so.  because  It  is  the  great  irony 
of  our  Nation,  a  Nation  firmly  dedicated  to  a 


democratic  way  of  life,  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  its  citizens  must  still  over- 
come unjust  and  undemocratic  racial  handi- 
caps, must  surmount  arbitrary  obstacles  of 
racial  bigotry,  in  running  the  race  of  life. 
And  this  is  so  not  because  of  smy  misdeeds, 
of  any  shortcomings,  of  any  lack  of  industry, 
ability,  or  loyalty  on  the  part  of  these  citi- 
zens so  handicapped.  It  is  so  only  because 
they  are  Negroes,  because  of  their  color  and 
race. 

The  conscience  of  every  white  American 
who  believes  in  our  Constitution,  in  our 
traditional  way  of  life,  in  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples to  equality  and  liberty  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  founding  fathers,  must  expe- 
rience acute  pain  when  he  thinks  of  this 
utterly  Indefensible  situation  in  our  sup- 
posedly enlightened  age. 

These  graduates  whom  we  honor  today  are 
to  be  doubly  congratulated,  for  in  coming 
this  far  they  have  had  to  meet  not  only  the 
challenge  of  learning,  they  have  had  to  learn 
over  the  handicaps  of  race — handicaps  both 
economic  and  social. 

And  what  has  this  meant  and  what  will 
this  mean  for  them?  It  means  that  all  of 
them  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  Negro 
ghetto  and  the  severe  disadvantages  It  en- 
tails. They  have  had  to  endure  the  political 
and  economic  underprivilege  which  is 
synonymous  with  a  segregated,  separate, 
ghetto  existence.  Much  of  their  life  has 
unfolded  thus  far  behind  a  cruel  curtain  of 
segregation  and  discrimination. 

They  know  that  their  country  was  founded 
upon  the  sacred  principles  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  and  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  God.  But  they  have  been  told  that 
for  Negroes  this  means  only  a  quaUfied  equal- 
ity— separate  equality,  a  separate  existence 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  know- 
too  well  the  humiliation,  the  degradation, 
the  psychological  stresses  and  strains,  the 
personality  warping,  which  are  the  inevitable 
end-products  of  that  separation.  No  one 
knows  better  than  they  that  the  doctrine  cf 
"separate  but  equal"  is  a  monstrous  fictiru, 
an  unabashed  lie.  Every  Negro  knows  this 
Is  so  from  his  barsh  experiences  with  sep- 
arate schools  for  Negroes,  separate  residential 
ajeas  for  Negroes,  separate  railroad  accom- 
modations for  Negroes,  separate  facilities  of 
every  kind. 

Indeed,  the  very  concept  of  segregation 
the  fundamental  motivation  of  It,  Involves 
discrimination  and  Inequality.  Involuntary 
segregation  means  a  status  of  inferiority  for 
thcrse  segregated. 

To  what  utterly  ridiculous  lengths  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  segregation  may  be  car- 
ried has  been  graphically  demonstrated  re- 
cently in  this  very  city  of  Baltimore.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  local  park  bocud  police  only 
a  few  days  ago  refused  to  permit  a  tennis 
match  to  be  played  between  two  tennis  club^ . 
one  white  and  one  Negro,  because  it  wae 
contrarj'  to  the  Ixiard's  policy  to  permit  in- 
terracial  matches.  The  members  of  the  twn 
clubs  were  prevented  from  playing  the  match 
under  threat  of  arrest.  Danger  in  a  tenniF 
match!  What  utter  nonsense!  Can  there 
be  anyone  in  this  community  ingenious 
enough  to  explain  what  harm  could  pos&ibly 
be  done  to  the  community  if  tennis  player?^ 
of  the  two  races,  voluntarily  wishing  to  df 
so,  should  play  tennis  together?  What  a 
strange  doctrine  it  Is  that  requires  Nepro 
taxpayers  of  Baltimore  to  play  tennis  on  pub- 
lic courts  only  with  Negroes,  even  though 
others   may  wish  to   play  with   them. 

The  practices  and  Incidents  of  racial  bip- 
otry  can  only  be  Intolerably  offensive  to  evcrv 
fair-minded  and  right-thinking  America r. 
They  are  costly  to  the  Nation  In  these  dan- 
geroiis  times.  They  are  costly  because  they 
raise  serious  doubts — Internally  and  exter- 
nally— about  the  true  nature  of  the  American 
democratic  way  of  life.  Because  they  seri- 
ously question  our  sincerity  In  our  demc- 
cratlc  professions.  Because  they  cannot  fai: 
to  Induce  our  friends  abroad  to  doubt   the 
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genuineness  of  our  democracy  and  to  ques- 
tion our  ability  to  treat  non-white  peoples 
anywhere  as  equals.  They  are,  therefore, 
tremendously  damaging  to  our  International 
prestige  and  to  o\ir  leadership  In  the  free 
world.  And  they  hand  to  our  enemies  a  most 
effective  propaganda  weapon  In  the  world- 
wide Ideological  struggle — the  struggle  for 
the  confidence  of  the  jaeoples  of  the  world,  the 
preponderance  of  whom  are  nonwhlte. 

The  heavy  costs  of  racial  prejudice  in  the 
American  society  are  today  being  paid  by 
every  American  citizen — white  and  black 
alike.  These  costs  In  their  totality  are  In- 
calculable, but  who  can  doubt  the  tremen- 
dous burden  they  Impose?  The  security  of 
our  great  Nation,  the  way  of  life  which  Is 
the  source  of  our  unparalleled  national 
strength,  are  confronteid  with  the  most 
ominous  challenge  in  our  history.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  so  desperately  needed  our  full 
strength  and  unity.  But  this  Is  denied  the 
Nation  only  because  some  of  otir  allegedly 
patriotic  citizens  Insist  upon  continuing  to 
indulge  themselves  In  the  social  vice  of  racial 
prejudice.  They  are  quite  willing  to  do  so 
even  at  the  cost  of  Impairing  the  unity  of 
our  people  in  our  hour  of  gravest  crisis;  even 
though  it  means  that  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation remains  underprivileged  and  properly 
resentful;  even  though  the  inevitable  result 
must  be  a  shameful  wasting  of  one-tenth  of 
our  human  resources,  oi  our  manpower, 
though  we  can  ill  afford  to  be  wasteful  in 
this  crucial  hour. 

This,  surely,  is  not  patriotism,  nor  Is  It  good 
sense.  It  is  sickness,  or  madness,  or  both. 

Who,  In  bis  good  senses,  could  doubt  for 
an  instant  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
strength,  the  unity,  and  the  prestige  of  our 
Nation  If  the  cancerous  growth  of  racial 
bigotry  in  the  society  were  to  be  expelled? 

This  Is  all  the  Negro  asks — that  he  be 
freed  irom  the  bondage  of  racial  prejudice. 
Nothing  more.  I  lay  no  claim  to  leadership 
and  I  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  act  as  a 
spokesman  for  some  15,000,000  Negro  citi- 
zens. I  have  always  been  a  strong  indi- 
vidualist, and  since  there  are  already  liter- 
ally millions  of  self-anointed  Negro  leaders 
and  spokesmen,  far  be  it  from  me  to  Join 
the  crowd.  But  from  long  observation.  I  am 
sure  I  am  right  when  I  say  the  Negro  Amer- 
ican asks  no  special  treatment  from  this 
society.  He  asks  that  nothing  be  given  to 
him.  He  asks,  or  rather  demands,  only  that 
he  be  permitted  to  enjoy  what  is  rightfully 
his — his  Ood-glven.  Constitution-guaranteed 
right  to  live  and  work  and  play  In  this  so- 
ciety on  the  same  basis  as  every  other  citi- 
zen. He  seeks  escape  from  the  handicaps 
of  race,  for  he  has  proved  to  the  world  that 
he  la  Inferior  to  no  people.  He  seeks  escape, 
rather,  from  the  handicaps,  the  indignities, 
the  humiliations  and  slurs  of  arbitrary,  un- 
democratic racial  prejudice. 

The  Negro  asks  no  right  to  go  Into  any- 
one's home,  to  force  himself  on  anyone  In 
any  way.  He  asks  only  that  he,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, be  permitted  freely  to  make  his  way 
In  a  free  society  on  the  same  basis  as  every 
other  Individual  citizens;  to  rise  or  fall  as 
his  merit  dictates.  If  the  society  grants  him 
that,  and  nothing  short  of  that  could  ever 
be  acceptable,  the  Negro  problem  Is  solved. 
This  would  In  no  way  affect  the  right  of  any 
person  In  the  society  to  have  as  little  or  as 
much  to  do  with  any  Negro,  many  Negroes, 
or  all  Negproes  as  he  pleases. 

In  short,  the  needs  of  the  Negro  citizen 
would  be  satisfied  if  old  prejudices,  like  old 
soldiers,  would  Just  fade  away. 

Indeed,  in  my  thinking  the  urgency  of 
rapid  progress  toward  solution  of  this  grave 
national  problem  Is  less  In  terms  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  Negro  than  the  Interest  of  the 
Nation.  The  challenge  already  confronts  us 
as  a  Nation  and  the  time  in  which  we  can 
prepare  adequately  to  meet  It  Is  already 
alarmingly  short. 


I  am  not  at  all  unmindful  that  the  Negro 
citizen  in  the  American  society  has  mads 
great  progress,  particularly  In  recent  years. 
The  barriers  of  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion are  being  beaten  down,  and  in  this  ef- 
fort the  Negro  has  had  much  help  from  white 
Americana  who  believe  In  as  well  as  profess 
democracy.  I  think  it  no  exaggeration  at  all 
to  say  that  no  group  of  people  in  history  has 
made  as  much  progress  In  a  comparable  time 
as  the  Negro  has  made  since  his  release  from 
slavery.  Moreover.  I  realize  that  this  mag- 
nificent progress  has  been  possible  only  be- 
cause the  Negro  has  been  able  to  take 
increasing  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
work,  development,  and  struggle  afforded 
by  a  society  whose  framework  is  free  and 
democratic. 

But  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that 
these  graduates  before  us  today,  despite  the 
fine  training  they  have  received  here,  will  go 
out  into  the  world  and  encounter  unlqvie 
obstacles  in  shaping  their  careers  only  be- 
cause they  are  Negroes.  They,  unquestion- 
ably, Eire  better  off  than  similar  graduates  of 
10.  20.  or  50  years  ago,  and  today  there  are 
many  more  Negro  graduates  than  ever  be- 
fore. That  is  good.  Still,  they  will  not  enjoy 
their  full  rights  as  American  citizens,  and 
until  Negro  graduates  and  all  other  Negroes 
can  do  so  the  American  society  wUl  be  guilty 
of  a  terrible  injustice. 

These  graduates,  as  you  and  I.  must  think 
of  rights  and  privileges  and  opportunities 
as  something  to  be  enjoyed  in  one's  life 
span  or  not  at  all.  These  benefits  cannot  be 
taken  with  one  to  the  great  beyond  nor  can 
they  be  enjoyed  in  the  hereafter.  I  will  be 
happy,  of  course,  to  be  assured  that  my  chil- 
dren or  my  grandchildren  or  my  great- 
grandchildren will  enjoy  their  full  rights  of 
American  citizenship  at  some  distant  date. 
But  I  wish  to  enjoy  them,  too.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  as  an  American  citizen  I  am 
fully  entitled  to  do  so,  and  because  I  need 
the  benefit  of  them  to  make  my  way  in  our 
highly  competitive  society. 

It  Is  Important  that  these  Negro  grad- 
uates bear  in  mind  that  though  the  Negro 
has  made  and  is  making  great  progress,  very 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  road  imme- 
diately ahead  will  never  be  eaisy.  The  rate 
of  progress  will  depend  In  large  degree  upon 
the  preparation  and  ability,  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  courage  of  these  young 
Negroes.  They  must  never  relax  In  the 
struggle  for  full  citizenship  for  the  Negro, 
for  the  complete  integration  of  American 
Negroes  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  They 
must  be  ever  alert. 

In  this  regard  there  are  certain  truths 
which  the  Negro  citizen  must  learn  well 
and  bear  constantly  In  mind. 

In  a  democratic  society,  and  we  are  greatly 
privileged  to  live  in  one — the  world  being 
as  It  is  these  days — the  Negro  citizen  like 
all  other  citizens  must  willingly  end  self- 
sacrlflcingly  assume  heavy  responsibilities 
and  obligations  in  return  for  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  he  may  enjoy.  Democracy 
gives  no  free  rides.  The  Negro  cannot  be  a 
good  citizen  if  he  concentrates  exclusively 
on  the  problems  of  his  group.  All  of  the 
problems  of  his  community  and  Nation  are 
his  problems  and  the  Negro  must  devote 
his  intelligent  Interest  and  effort  to  them. 
Integration  in  the  society  is  a  two-way  prop- 
osition. The  more  Integrated  the  Negro  be- 
comes the  heavier  will  his  civic  responsibili- 
ties Ijecome.  Freedom  is  a  blessing  to  be 
highly  treasured;  it  Is  not  license  and  should 
not  be  abused. 

Because  of  discrimination,  the  Negro  has 
much  to  complain  of,  but  let  us  not  fall 
Into  the  fatal  error  of  ascribing  all  of  our 
failures  to  racial  prejudice.  The  cry  of  dis- 
crimination must  never  be  used  as  an  alibi 
for  lack  of  effort,  preparation,  and  ability. 
We  can  never  end  discrimination  by  hiding 
behind  It,  or  as  I  fear  some  Negroes  do,  by 
acquiring  a  vested  Interest  In  It. 


It  is  well  also  to  bear  always  in  mind  in 
this  hard  world  that  fate  helps  only  those 
who  help  themselves.  We  are  much  stronger 
now  than  we  were  and  we  can  utilize  our 
own  resources  of  ability  and  wealth  to  much 
better  advantage  than  in  earlier  years.  I 
wonder  If  we  really  do  as  much  for  ourselves 
as  we  might,  if  we  are  as  united  and  re- 
solved as  we  should  be.  I  doubt  very  much, 
for  example,  that  we  give  to  our  two  leading 
organizations,  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban 
League,  which  have  accomplished  so  much 
for  us,  the  support,  monetary  and  otherwise, 
which  they  deserve.  There  are  Negroes  of 
considerable  affluence  in  very  many  Amer- 
ican communities — professional  and  busi- 
nessmen— many  of  whom  are  not,  by  any 
means,  giving  the  assistance  which  should  be 
given.  If  they  do  not  realize  that  despite 
the  success  they  may  have  had  they  can 
never  rise  very  far  above  their  group,  and 
that  their  own  future  is  tied  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Negro,  they  are  fatally  short- 
sighted. In  my  view,  no  Negro,  however  high 
he  may  have  risen,  is  worth  very  much  if  he 
forgets  his  people  and  remains  aloof  from 
the  unrelenting  struggle  for  full  Negro  eman- 
cipation. 

Let  us  also  be  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
inclination  of  the  Negro  himself  to  tighten 
the  bonds  of  the  ghetto  by  ghetto  thinking. 
Life  in  the  ghetto  tempts  the  Negro  to  make 
the  Negro  problem  the  pivotal  point  of  his 
thinking,  as  though  everything  In  the  world 
revolves  about  this  problem.  This  Is  racial 
provincialism  of  the  worst  kind,  and  can 
only  retard  the  progress  of  the  group.  It 
develops  a  narrowness  of  mind  and  a  racial 
egocentrism,  which  is  bad  for  both  the  Negro 
and  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

The  world  does  not  revolve  around  the 
Negro  and  will  not  stand  still  for  him.  But 
the  Negro  may  be  sure  that  a  large  part  of 
the  world  sympathizes  with  his  aspirations 
for  full  equality. 

I  am  reasonably  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  race  relations  in  America.  The  conscience 
of  the  Nation  quickens.  An  ever-Increasing 
numljer  of  citizens.  South  as  well  as  North, 
realize  that  our  bad  race  relations  are  Im- 
mensely damaging  to  the  Nation,  and  they 
are  determined  to  do  something  about  it. 
The  forces  of  true  democracy  are  strongly 
at  work  In  our  society  and  the  force  of 
democracy  on  the  march  la  Irresistible. 

Indeed,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  never  been 
more  propitious  for  effective  results  from  a 
planned  and  concerted  attack  upon  racial 
bigotry  here.  The  time  Is  ripe.  What  is 
greatly  needed  Is  a  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  the  greatest  p>osslble  number  of  Negro, 
interracial,  and  other  organizations  to  the 
end  that  their  resources  and  good  will  may 
achieve  maximum  Impact.  At  present  there 
is  clearly  too  little  planning  and  too  much 
duplication  of  effort. 

You  graduates  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
couraged or  pessimistic  about  the  future 
before  you.  You  can  surmount  the  obstacles 
in  your  path  if  you  are  determined,  coura- 
geous, and  hard-working.  Never  be  faint- 
hearted. Be  resolute,  but  never  bitter.  Bit- 
terness will  serve  only  to  warp  your  person- 
alities. Permit  no  one  to  dissuade  you  from 
pursuing  the  goals  you  set  for  yourselves. 
In  this  country,  difficult  as  It  may  be  for 
you  compared  with  others  of  fairer  skin,  no 
achievement  Is  beyond  you.  Do  not  fear  to 
pioneer,  to  venture  down  new  paths  of  en- 
deavor. Demand  and  make  good  use  of  your 
rights,  but  never  fall  to  discharge  faithfully 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship.  Be  good  Americans. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
Journeyed  this  far.  You  wUl.  I  am  sure,  be 
valuable  assets  to  your  group,  your  com- 
munity, and  your  Nation.  You  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  Nation's 
future. 

I  salute  you  and  I  wish  you  w^. 


December  H,  1971 
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Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  was  a  person  who  stood 
for  what  he  believed  in.  He  was  a  very 
effective  individual  In  his  work  in  the 
United  Nations.  He  is  a  person  who  not 
only  Americans,  but  the  entire  world  will 
mi.ss. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGiGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  taking  this 
.<;pecial  order.  In  the  loss  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche.  the  United  States  has  lost  a 
great  and  outstanding  son  and  the  world 
has  lost  a  great  and  outstanding  citizen. 
The  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
Dr.  Bunche  was  an  award  which  was 
most  highly  deserved.  The  world  will 
miss  him.  We  have  too  few  like  him.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I,  too.  woiUd  Uke  to  join 
in  commending  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  for 
having  arranged  for  this  special  order 
honormg  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  As  has  been 
said  by  our  colleagues  previously,  Dr. 
Bunche  was  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
History  will  record  without  doubt  that 
he  will  rank  among  not  only  the  great 
Americans  in  our  entire  history,  but  also 
one  of  the  great  and  effective  voices  and 
personalities  that  have  given  world  hu- 
manity leadership  and  direction  in  the 
never-ending  pursuit  for  a  just  and 
peaceful  life  for  all  who  inhabit  the 
planet  earth. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chief  Justice  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  in  the 
infamous  Dred-Scott  case  of  1857.  ruled 
that  slaves  and  the  sons  of  slaves  were 
not  citizens  of  these  United  States  with- 
in the  contemplation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

But.  110  years  later.  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche.  the  son  of  a  freed  slave,  moved 
the  world  to  compassion  with  his  nego- 
tiation of  the  peace  treaty — albeit  un- 
lasting — between  the  infant  nation  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 

Tlie  world  in  its  entirety  accepted  this 
black  and  humble  soul  as  its  chief  citi- 
zen. He  was  later  rewarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Peace,  the  first  such  honor  for 
the  black  race,  for  this  deed  in  interna- 
tional relations,  and  rose  to  this  Nations 
highest  post  in  the  United  Nations. 

Even  as  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  still 
mar  the  face  of  the  earth;  even  as  men 
.shape  their  plowshares  into  the  weapons 
of  future  wars,  let  us  hope  that  some- 
where, the  memory  of  this  great,  black, 
and  humble  man  of  peace  will  once  more 
bring  compassion  of  class  for  class,  of 


nation  for  nation,  of  race  for  race,  so  that 
we  can  get  about  the  business  of  '  m  id- 
ing  a  better  world  for  posterity. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  contributio*. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  want  to  commend 
him  for  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  and  distinguished  American. 
Dr.  Bunche  lived  in  my  district.  He  lived 
in  Kew  Gardens  Hills  in  Queens,  N.Y. 
He  and  his  wife  were  extremely  active 
in  commimity  endeavors.  Dr.  Bunche  ac- 
compUshed  a  great  deal  in  the  world's 
forums. 

I  remember  one  of  the  things  that  Dr. 
Bimche  received  a  great  deal  of  notoriety 
for,  which  the  gentleman  may  be  un- 
aware of.  Dr.  Bimche  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  2  or  3  years  ago 
about  the  inability  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  clear  the  snow  from  the  streets 
in  front  of  his  residence  in  Kew  Gardens. 
It  took  the  prestige  of  an  international 
civil  servant  to  achieve  that  rather  me- 
nial task.  I  mention  this  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Bunche  was  never  far  re- 
moved from  the  lives  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. He  was  very  much  concerned,  as  was 
Mrs.  Bunche  with  whom  I  worked  a  great 
deal  in  community  activities,  with  the 
problems  of  average  citizens  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  all  of  us. 

He  was  an  inspiration.  I  think,  because 
he  was  the  class  of  international  servant 
v.ho  recognized  that  if  we  ever  were  go- 
iii';  to  achieve  in  this  day  and  age  a  rule 
of  law,  it  would  have  to  be  done  under 
the  auspices  of  an  organization  such  as 
the  United  Nations. 

He  dedicated  his  energies  and  his  ini- 
tiative to  that  kind  of  experience.  He 
."=hould  be  an  inspiration,  not  only  to 
Americans,  but  also  to  citizens  through- 
out the  world,  because  he  had  the  unique 
capacity,  not  necessarily  to  divorce  him- 
self from  America's  national  interest, 
but  to  understand  the  aspirations  of  citi- 
zens all  over  the  globe,  and  to  imder- 
stand  that  there  will  be  occasions  when 
nations  will  have  to  bend  their  own  na- 
tional interests  ever  so  slightly  for  the 
good  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

To  me  Dr.  Bimche,  whom  I  knew,  sym- 
bolized the  classic  man  of  the  future  in 
that  he  was  willing  to  serve  people 
tliroughout  the  world  regardless  of  their 
national  origin  and  regardless  of  where 
they  were  born  or  other  of  the  things 
that  occasionally  become  important  to 
many  of  us.  Dr.  Bunche  was  in  my  judg- 
ment a  very  great  American  and  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  but  more  than  that 
he  was  an  inspiration  for  the  future  of 
mankind.  He  was  a  world  citizen  in  my 
iudgment  in  the  history  of  this  civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  i  om  Indiana  <  Mr.  Madden  < . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mei.d  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
taking  this  time  to  call  to  the  attention 
not  only   of  this  Congress,  the   Nation 


and  the  world  of  the  great  character, 
accomplishments  and  ability  of  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Bunche 
speak  on  several  ocasions.  and  I  often 
thought  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
have  been  if  50-cxld  years  ago  we  had  a 
number  of  men  who  believed  in  the 
things  Dr.  Bunche  believed  in.  and  who 
had  the  ability  and  brilliance  and  knowl- 
edge of  International  affairs  that  Dr. 
Bunche  possessed. 

Although  some  of  the  younger  Mem- 
beis  may  not  recall  it.  I  remember  after 
World  War  I,  at  the  time  of  the  foundmg 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  if  we  had  a 
number  of  great  international  statesmen 
of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  Bunche  taking  part 
in  that  fight  over  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  United  States,  the  No.  1  nation 
of  the  world,  might  have  joined  the  52 
other  nations  as  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  1920.  If  we  only  had  more 
statesmen  such  as  Dr.  Bunche  in  those 
days,  we  would  have  joined  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  had  we  joined  It  would 
have  been  a  success.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions was  bound  to  fail  when  the  worlds 
No.  1  nation  failed  to  join  after  World 
War  I  and  unite  in  the  provisions  of  that 
covenant  which  Woodrow  Wilson  and  all 
other  nations  sponsored.  Had  we  done 
that,  we  would  have  curbed  the  war 
machines  built  up  by  MussoUni  and 
Hitler  and  Japan.  The  League  of  Nations 
covenant  provided  for  complete  curbs 
and  prohibition  sigainst  an  armament 
and  war-machine  competition. 

The  presidential  election  of  1920  was 
decided  by  the  No.  1  issue,  "Woodrow 
Wilson's  league  of  nations."  Warren 
Harding  won  on  the  issue  of  IsolatiMiism. 
Curbing  of  nations  building  war  ma- 
chines was  doomed.  The  so-called  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  won — hence 
World  War  n  was  inevitable. 

Dr.  Bunche  performed  great  service  in 
the  United  Nations.  Had  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  in  the  United  Na- 
tions been  men  such  as  Dr.  Bunche.  the 
world  would  be  very  different  today,  in- 
stead of  being  embroiled  in  international 
conflicts  and  wars. 

In  honoring  Dr.  Bunche  today  Con- 
gressman Dices  has  performed  a  great 
service.  I  hope  there  will  be  more  tributes 
over  the  Nation  and  the  world  to  Dr 
Bunche  and  men  like  him  preaching 
peace  and  humanity.  It  will  probably  help 
to  eliminate  considerably  the  feeling  so 
prominent  throughout  the  globe  that  in 
order  to  settle  difficulties  we  must  kill  or 
disable  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  that  20th 
century  breed  of  international  oCQcials 
who  devote  all  their  gifts  and  their  very 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  community 
of  mankind.  To  many  persons  around  the 
world  he  epitomized  the  United  Nations. 
He  knew  more  about  the  Unit«d  Nations 
potential  and  accomplishments  than  any 
other  man.  and  he  eml)odied  the  diplo- 
matic skills  that  enabled  him  to  run  a 
v-irtual  command  post  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

His  most  important  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  was  his  capacity  for  ob- 
jective analysis  and  his  very  great  in- 
tegrity. 

Dr.  Bunche  had  a  tough,  analytical, 
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highly  disciplined  mind,  and  a  firm  idea 
of  how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

One  of  his  little-known  past  activities 
was  to  write  an  unpublished  first  draft 
of  "An  American  Dilemma, "  the  monu- 
mental study  of  race  relations  in  the 
United  States. 

His  character,  ability,  and  teachings 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  pet^le 
of  the  Umted  States  and  the  world. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  yielded.  I  certainly  join 
with  the  gentleman  and  with  the  many 
others  who  have  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  today,  extolling  the  rec- 
ord and  the  accomplishments  of  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  only  a  verj- 
casual  acquaintanceship  with  him.  I  met 
him  in  Washington  and  New  York  on 
several  occasions  In  his  capacity  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  staff  of  the  United 
Nations.  However,  I  read  of  his  career, 
and  I  watched  his  work  over  the  years. 
His  record  is  one  which  looms  large  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Ralph  Bunche  came  from  a  humble 
background.  Yet  his  achievements  in 
behalf  of  peace  will  be  etched  indelibly 
on  the  history  of  the  world.  He  made 
some  of  the  greatest  breakthroughs  for 
peace  in  his  many  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities. Those  accomplishments  wiH  be 
even  more  fully  appreciated  as  time 
passes. 

Today,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are 
proud  Dr.  Bunche  represented  us  in 
the  United  Nations  and  represented  the 
United  Nations  throughout  the  world. 
His  loss  is  a  loss  to  all  Americans  and  to 
the  world. 

I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan in  extending  to  his  family  my  deepest 
condolences. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche  of  course  was  recognized 
throughout  his  adult  life  as  a  learned 
man,  a  man  of  judgment,  a  man  of  wis- 
dom. It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
really  appreciate  the  public  contribution 
of  this  great  man  in  so  many  different 
fields. 

But  I  am  moved  today  to  say  another 
thing  about  Ralph  Bunche,  and,  in  the 
nnal  analysis,  perhaps  his  life,  his  suc- 
cess, his  recognition  in  this  regard  may 
be  his  greatest  contribution.  Today  most 
of  us  are  moved  to  say,  "He  was  a  great 
black  American,"  but  I  believe  in  his  life 
and  in  his  service  he  has  helped  move  us 
to  a  day  when  we  shall  say  not  that  a 
man  is  black  American  or  red  American 
or  white  American  but  that  he  Is  a  great 
American  and  Is  a  great  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  description  alone  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  discussion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  add  my  commendations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
great  service  in  calling  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  and  this  Nation  to  what  we 
have  lost  in  the  i>assing  of  Ralph  Bunche. 

When  the  history  of  the  20th  century 
is  written,  one  name  will  be  etched  deeply 
in  its  fabric  as  having  moved  like  a  giant 
across  the  backdrop  of  our  times.  That 
is  the  name  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

In  these  difficult  times  of  world  ten- 
sion and  violent  strife,  we  open  wistfully 
the  floodgates  of  memory  and  travel  back 
through  the  years  to  those  difficulties 
in  the  Middle  East  in  1947  when  this  Na- 
tion and  our  world  were  blessed  with  the 
wisdom,  the  patience,  the  imderstanding. 
and  the  passion  for  peace  that  was  rep- 
resented in  the  life  and  work  of  Ralph 
Bunche. 

Someone  has  said  that  history  is  nour- 
ished by  instructive  example.  The  in- 
structive example  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Ralph  Bunche  has  indeed  enriched  the 
public  service  and  exalted  the  public  life. 

I  knew  this  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate 
in  association  with  another  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  laureate  who  likewise  has  gone  to 
his  reward.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
I  was  with  them  when  they  marched 
side  by  side  from  Selma  to  Montgomery' 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  black  citizens  in 
this  country  to  participate  fully  in  the 
political  process.  The  instructive  exam- 
ple of  his  action  there  as  in  the  Middle 
East  crisis  served  to  help  lift  this  Nation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  high 
ground  of  principles  enunciated  but  often 
not  lived. 

His  victory  there  as  in  the  Middle  East. 
was  not  a  victory  of  black  over  white  or 
poor  over  the  affluent;  it  was  a  victory 
of  right  over  wrong,  of  justice  over  in- 
justice, of  nonviolence  over  violence:  in 
that  victory  we  all  share,  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  gentile, 
Americans,  all. 

With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche, 
this  Nation  and  our  world  have  lost  one 
of  the  20th  century's  most  valiant  and 
effective  nonviolent  warriors  for  peace. 
In  these  times  of  violent  strife,  our  minds 
go  back  wistfully  to  those  critical  hours 
of  our  world  history  in  1947  when  the 
patience,  wisdom,  and  compassion  of 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  snatched  us  from  the 
jaws  of  world  conflict  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Ralph  Bunche  shall  be  missed  because 
his  place  is  now  empty.  I  pray  that  God 
will  bless  to  us  his  memory  and  raise  up 
for  us  another  Ralph  Bunche  for  these 
critical  times. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  on  De- 
cember 9.  all  of  us  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries lost  an  individual  of  unique 
stature.  Dr.  Bunche  was  truly  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  a  cosmopolitan  man.  in  a 


sense  few  statesmen  or  poUtical  officials 
ever  achieve. 

Dr.  Bunche's  youthful  ambition  was  to 
be  a  teacher — and  he  indeed  followed 
that  vocation — with  the  whole  world  as 
his  classroom.  For  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  1950  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner  concerned  patient  diplomacy  and 
efforts  at  understanding  that  transcend 
national,  ethnic,  or  racial  lines.  And  he 
used  the  most  proven  of  all  teaching 
methods — personal  example. 

Since  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer- 
ence, Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  was  identified 
with  the  liest  United  States  efforts  to 
achieve  international  communication 
and  cooperation  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  Continued  support  of 
that  organization  is  the  most  fitting 
tribute  we  can  offer. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  away  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  is  a 
tragic  loss  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
Few  men  have  contributed  more  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  our  time. 

Bom  into  a  poor  black  family  and  or- 
phaned at  an  early  age,  Ralph  Bunche 
overcame  the  handicaps  of  race  and 
poverty  through  a  combination  of  bril- 
liance and  hard  work.  Before  he  was  ten 
he  was  already  helping  to  support  his 
family  by  selling  newspapers  in  Detroit. 
During  his  high  school  years  in  Los  An- 
geles he  worked  as  a  messenger  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  served  in  the 
composing  room,  carrying  type.  Later  he 
was  a  houseboy  for  Charles  Ray,  the 
silent-film  star.  In  the  summers  he 
worked  full  time  in  a  carpet-dyeing  plant. 
Much  of  his  energy  eis  an  adult  must 
have  characterized  his  younger  years.  He 
was  an  honor  student  at  Jefferson  High 
School  and  a  debater,  and  he  played  on 
the  football.  basketbEill.  and  baseball 
teams.  On  his  graduation  in  1922,  he  won 
a  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles. 

At  UCLA,  Ralph  covered  himself  with 
his  customary  distinction,  graduating 
with  highest  scholastic  honors  and  a 
fellowship  from  Harvard  for  graduate 
school.  On  receiving  his  master's  degree 
there  in  1928,  he  accepted  a  post  as  polit- 
ical science  instructor  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  met  Ruth  Harris,  the 
young  teacher  who  was  to  become  his  be- 
loved wife.  There  he  rose  rapidly  on  the 
academic  ladder,  becoming  an  assistant 
professor  in  1933,  and  a  full  professor  in 
1938.  Meanwhile,  he  earned  his  Ph.  D. 
from  Harvard  University  with  a  thesis 
based  on  research  gained  in  extensive 
travels  in  Europe  and  Africa,  research 
that  pointed  the  way  his  future  career 
would  take. 

As  a  staff  member  of  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
from  1938-40,  Dr.  Bunche  was  the  chief 
aid  to  Gunnar  Myrdal  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  what  is  considered  the  classic 
study  of  the  American  Negro.  "An  Amer- 
ican Dilemma."  During  World  War  II, 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  making  information  available 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  Asian  and 
African  colonial  areas  where  American 
forces  were  serving.  He  had  volunteered 
for  military  service,  but  was  rejected  be- 
cause of  an  old  leg  injury  from  the  days 
when  he  played  football  at  UCLA. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  asked  to  join  the 
State  Department  In  1944,  and  there  he 
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quickly  rose  from  area  specialist  on 
Africa  and  Dependent  Areas  to  Associate 
Chief  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the 

onlerences  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  1944 

nd  San  Francisco  in  1945,  and  the  first 
J  N.  General  Assembly  in  London  in 
ii)46.  He  helped  draw  up  the  non-self- 
^'uveI•n^ng  territories  and  trusteeship  sec- 
tions of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  was  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  colonial  prob- 
lems. 

In  1946.  the  UN.  received  a  loan  of 
Dr.  Bunche  from  the  State  Department 
to  help  organize  and  head  the  U.N.  De- 
p.irtment  of  Trusteeship.  He  remained 
in  this  post  until  1954,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  his  role  as  a  U.N.  trouble- 
.sjiooier  in  Palestine  that  brought  him 
world  acclaim  and  initiated  the  series 
o;  tijjecial  assignments  that  was  to  send 

am  to  many  of  the  world's  most  dan- 
,e.ous  trouble  spots.  As  the  U.N.  media- 
tor picked  by  Secretary  General  Trygve 
Lie  to  succeed  the  murdered  Count 
Fuike  Bernadotte  at  the  time  of  the 
;iartition  of  Palestine,  Dr.  Bunche 
worked  out  the  formula  for  indirect  ne- 
gotiations that  finally  led  to  Arab-Iarae!i 
agreement  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  an 
incredibly  difficult  and  complex  task  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1950.  During  the  1956  Middle 
E.\st  crisis,  under  a  different  Secretary 
General.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Dr.  Bunche 
did  the  detailed  work  in  organizing  tlie 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  wliich 
helped  prevent  a  new  conflict  for  10'- 2 
.vears.  In  yet  another  peace-keeping  as- 
.';u',nnient,  he  organized  the  U.N.  effort 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  civil  war  in  the 
former  Belgian  Congo  after  its  precipi- 
uite  independence  in  the  summer  of 
1930.  Ultimately  a  U.N.  force  of  nearly 
2a. 000  men  war,  involved. 

Dr.  Bunche's  greatest  contributioii  to 
the  United  Nations  was  perhaps  the 
enormous  integrity  and  capacity  for  ob- 
jective analysis  which  won  for  him  the 
re.spect.  trust,  and  admii-ation  of  diplo- 
mats and  heads  of  state  of  all  sides  of 
the  varioiis  crises  he  succeeded  in  medi- 
ating. He  had  a  tough,  analytical,  highly 
disciplined  mind,  and  a  firm  idea  of  how 
thiny.s  ought  to  be  done.  He  also  iiad 
an  intuitive  empathy  for  tlie  parties  in- 
voiicd  in  a  dispute,  arising  from  deeply 
felt  liumamtarian  concern.  Once,  while 
he  wa.s  directing  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  Arab-Israeli  armistice  agree- 
ments he  was  asked  if  he  did  not  get  dis- 
couiv.god.  and  his  answer  was  typical  of 
whr.t  made  him  a  great  man; 

Nel'.her  discouragement  nor  eiicuuragement 
■  '  itity  one  of  us  is  important.  The  impoilant 
.hlng  is  inai  the  work  go  on  reg-irclless  ot 
wliat  happens.  The  more  I  .-^ee  of  the  wtrld. 
11-e  mc  r?  I  am  convinced  the  United  Nations 
is  ihe  only  hope  of  the  world.  Somehow, 
f  D-.e   way,   it   has  got  to  be   made  to  work, 

ThTt  the  United  Nations  has  worked  as 
v-e'l  as  it  has  was  due  in  a  very  large 
luea.ure  to  the  effort  and  dedication  of 
Hr.  Ralph  Bimche.  He  believed  in  the 
'"'^s.'iibility  of  peace,  and  he  believed  in 
'he  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of 
e-'ce  and  the  equahty  of  man.  All  Amer- 
icans can  take  great  pride  in  this  bril- 
1  ant  diplomat,  statet^man.  and  world 
citizen  who  did  so  much  to  keep  the 
United  Nations   from  collapsing   in   Its 


first,  uncertain,  years;  who  was  able  to 
overcome  the  crippling  disabilities  of 
racial  prejudice  and  bitter  poverty;  and 
who  earned  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  whole  world. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  black 
man  who  was  accorded  the  highest  hon- 
ors this  Nation  and  the  international 
community  can  bestow,  Ralph  Bunche 
was  in  every  respect  a  superstar.  At  home 
in  every  community  in  the  world,  he  was 
able  to  relate  to  young  people,  to  the 
members  of  the  power  establishment, 
and  to  the  exploited  eveiTwhere. 

His  was  a  true  Horatio  Alger  story,  re- 
markable for  any  American.  Born  in  1904 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  was  orphaned  at  the 
age  of  14.  Living  with  relatives  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  distingtiished  himself  in  Irigh 
school  sports,  excelling  in  track,  football, 
and  basketball.  His  athletic  prowess  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  colleges,  and 
he  was  given  a  partial  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
This  he  supplemented  with  jobs  as  a 
janitor  and  in  other  ways. 

Once  in  college,  his  intellectual 
strengths  had  a  chance  to  make  them- 
selves known.  He  graduated  as  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  scholar  and  went  on  to  Har- 
vard and  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. His  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  black  man  took  him  to  Capetown, 
South  Africa,  and  eventually  in  1928  to 
Howard  University,  in  Wa.shington.  D.C. 
At  Howard  he  was  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  Mordecai  John- 
son: later  he  was  made  chaiiman  of  tlie 
department  of  political  science,  which  he 
organized  at  that  institution.  During  the 
1930's  he  tried  to  set  up  a  program  of 
African  studies,  but  it  never  really  got 
off  tlie  gromid.  While  he  was  at  Howard, 
his  own  home  on  campus  was  a  center  for 
students  and  yoimg  faculty,  who  gath- 
ered there  regularly  on  Saturday  nights. 
He  maintained  these  warm  contacts  over 
tlic  years. 

Former  colleagues  tell  the  story  of 
Ralph  Bunche  as  a  young  professor  in 
tlie  1930's  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
were  staging  an  international  confer- 
ence on  justice.  Ralph  thought  that  the 
subject  of  IjTiching,  of  men  takin.s;  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  sliould  be  on 
the  agenda.  It  was  not,  so  Ralph  and 
.•^ome  of  his  friends  mounted  a  protest. 
Tliey  were  told  that  if  they  picketed  in 
front  of  Constitution  Hall  they  would  be 
arrested.  So  Ralph  and  one  or  two  othprs 
waited  out  the  conference  across  the 
street,  standing  silently  with  hangmen's 
nooses  around  their  necks. 

Ralph  Bunche  could  have  "passed" 
for  a  white  man.  He  could  have  obliter- 
ated his  heritage  and  his  brotherhood  as 
many  blacks  did  in  his  day.  That  he  did 
not  is  a  tribute  to  his  personal  courage 
and  integrity  and  to  his  deep  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  this  Nation  and 
it.s  destiny. 

Ralph  Bunche  collaborated  on  "The 
American  Dilemma,"  that  classic  study  of 
the  black  man  in  America,  by  the  Swede, 
Gimnar  Myrdel  in  which  the  following 
sentences  appear: 

Negroes  are  discriminated  against  in  prac- 
tically all  spheres  of  life,  but  In  their  fight 
for  equal  opportunity  they  have  on  their 
side  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  religion  of 


the  nation.  And  they  know  It.  all  the  way 
to  the  poorest  stratum.  They  know  that  this 
Is  their  strategic  hold.  No  social  Utopia  can 
compete  with  the  promises  of  the  American 
Constitution  and  with  the  Ameru-an  Creed 
which  It  embodies.  Democracy  .'.nd  lawful 
government  mean  so  much  more  :o  the  Nr-- 
gro.  Just  because  he  enjoys  comparai'.veiy 
little  of  It  in  this  country.  Merely  by  giv- 
ing him  the  solemn  promise  of  eqviality  and 
liberty,  American  society  has  tied  the  Ne- 
groes' faith  to  Itself. 

Ralph  Bunche  could  have  written,  and 
probably  did  write  those  words.  For  lie 
believed  in  and  embodied  the  American 
dream. 

In  Ills  years  at  the  United  Nations.  Dr 
Bunche  displayed  the  highest  qualities 
of  statesmanship — intelligence,  firmness, 
patience,  and  faith  in  the  ability  of  men 
to  resolve  their  differences  through 
peaceful  means.  He  w  as  placed  in  char,je 
01  ijeace-keejiing  operations  in  Palestine 
m  1948.  an  a.-^signment  which  he  fulfi'l'd 
with  such  outstanding  success  that  tie 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  the 
year  after.  Unfortunately,  the  peace  he 
was  able  to  achieve  then  did  not  end  me. 
and  he  was  called  upon  again  following 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  to  serve  as  a  medi- 
ator. He  thought  in  the  following  decade 
that  a  way  had  at  last  been  found  to 
use  military  force  for  peace  rather  tli^'.n 
f.'r  war. 

It  must  have  been  a  great  source  cf 
cliagrin  for  him  to  see  the  U.N.  pradually 
undermined  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where in  favor  of  big-power  confronta- 
tions. Of  course  he  opposed  the  tragic 
Ameiican  military  adventure  in  V'let- 
nam.  although  he  could  not  state  l^ii'^ 
views  publicly. 

But  those  who  knew  him  state  that  j-'e 
never  became  discouraged  or  embitterec" 
His  ."^ense  cf  the  "possible"  was  alwa  s 
vitii  him.  and  with  it  went  his  belief  in 
the  viability  of  the  United  Nations  e.r 
Kanization  which  he  had  helped  to  form. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  use  th" 
occnsion  of  this  remarkable  man's  death 
to  rc.<«3he  to  support  that  organizatlm 
in  every  way  po,ssible.  for  it  continues  to 
be  man's  be^t  hope  for  a  rational  wo'"d 
orrt'-r. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  met  Ralyh 
Bunche  only  once,  and  briefly.  It  was  at 
the  United  Nations  and  Mr.  Bunche  wa": 
in  faihnu  health,  toward  the  end  cf  Iv-- 
career. 

I  did  not  know  the  man  persjnal'; . 
but  I  knew  and  admired  his  career.  It  . 
a  caieer  which  deserves  that  rarest  cf 
accolades-  Statesman. 

Indeed,  to  use  the  late  Dean  Acheson  s 
phrase.  Ralph  Bunche's  death  claed  a 
life  and  career,  it  did  not  interrupt  it. 
Ralph  Bmiche  had  lived  a  full  life,  a  life 
packed  with  quality  and  with  dedicaticn 
to  betterment  of  a  troubled  humanity. 

Ralph  Bunche  was  bom  in  my  home- 
town, Detroit,  but  he  moved  away  while 
still  very  young.  So  his  Detroit  ties  were 
remote.  His  strongest  ties  and  his  most 
remarkable  years  were  with  the  United 
Nations.  He  was,  as  we  know,  the  U.N. 
mediator  who  arranged  the  Arab-Israeli 
armistice  in  1949  and  he  was  a  principal 
figure  in  UJJ.  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Ralph  Bunche  was  the  top  American 
in  the  United  Nations.  He  had  been  an 
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athlete,  a  respected  teacher,  and  a  friend 
ol  world  leaders  and  potential  leaders 
Ion?  before  that.  It  may  be  many  years 
before  we  see  his  like  again. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  angel 
or  death  has  taken  in  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche  a  noble  evangel  of  the  cause  of 
peace  on  this  earth.  This  great  man,  this 
incomparable  human  being,  is  mourned 
throughout  the  world,  in  memory  of  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  peace,  in  gratitude 
for  the  service  he  gave  to  this  fondest 
hope  of  all  mankind. 

I  remember  him  in  gratitude  for  his 
service  as  the  able  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  in  deep 
respect  for  his  personal  contribution  to 
greater  understanding  in  our  own  coun- 
try of  the  insignificance  of  the  color  of 
a  man's  skin,  and  in  memory  of  the 
personal  friendship  which  he  extended 
to  me. 

My  sense  of  personal  loss  is  tempered 
by  my  knowledge  that  his  life  was  a 
testament  to  the  noble  aspirations  he 
had  for  £ill  men.  He  believed  that  men 
could  live  together  in  peace  and  confi- 
dence because  he  had  that  peace  and 
confidence  within  himself.  He  knew  his 
own  tremendous  resources  and  he  sought 
to  bring  about  for  all  men  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  full  flowering  of  their 
lives. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  concerned  with  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  he  served  the 
United  Nations  with  deep  devotion  in 
some  of  the  most  difficult  diplomatic 
situations  in  the  world.  But.  while  his 
soul  enveloped  the  cause  of  all  mankind, 
he  never  lost  for  a  moment  that  keen 
sense  of  identity  with  the  individual 
which  caused  him  to  say: 

No  Negro  American  can  be  free  from  the 
disabilities  of  race  In  this  country  until  the 
lowliest  Negro  in  Mississippi  is  no  longer  dis- 
advantaged because  of  his  race 

Dr.  Bunche  was  a  man  sure  of  the  ulti- 
mate worth  and  goodness  of  the  individ- 
ual, a  practical  man  who  could  live  his 
idealistic  dream  of  bringing  to  all  men 
the  opportunity  to  realize  his  individual 
worth  In  dignity  and  peace.  Our  loss  is 
great,  but  his  dream  goes  on  and  it  can- 
not fail  while  it  continues  to  motivate 
such  men. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
great  individuals  have  lived  to  become 
institutions  in  their  own  right  in  our 
country  and  so  often  they  are  the  ones 
who  had  to  struggle  against  extreme  odds 
to  make  their  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Dr.  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche  was  one 
of  those  American  institutions.  His  death 
last  week  has  made  all  of  us  stop  and 
reflect  on  his  brilliant  record  as  an  in- 
ternational public  servant. 

He  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1950 
for  his  successful  negotiations  to  obtain 
an  armistice  between  the  new  state  of 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  in  1948. 
That  was  indeed  a  great  honor.  But  per- 
haps it  is  impossible  to  give  Ralph 
Bunche  the  praise  that  is  due  him,  either 
in  life  or  after  death. 

He  was  an  orphan.  And  he  was  a  black 
msn  who  rose  to  become  the  highest 
ranking  American  in  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  a  long,  hard  climb.  I  am  sure.  He 
was  bom  close  to  poverty — the  son  of  a 


Detroit  barber — and  was  orphaned  at 
age  13.  He  won  an  athletic  scholarship 
to  UCLA,  where  he  worked  as  a  janitor 
in  the  women's  gym  and  spent  his  siun- 
mers  as  a  mess  boy  on  a  coastal  steamer. 
Yet,  he  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
UCLA  in  1927;  earned  a  masters  degree 
and  a  Ph.  D.  in  government  and  inter- 
national relations  from  Harvard:  then 
joined  Howard  University's  faculty, 
where  he  later  became  chairman  of  its 
political  science  department.  Even  at 
that  level  of  achievement,  it  had  to  have 
been  a  struggle  from  his  humble  begin- 
ning.s. 

By  the  time  he  died  in  New  York  last 
week  at  age  67.  he  had  already  become  a 
legend — an  ideal  international  civil  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  with  the  United  Na- 
tions since  its  formation  in  San  Francisco 
in  1945. 

Most  of  Dr.  Bunche's  near  quarter  cen- 
tury of  U.N.  service  was  spent  on  the  fir- 
ing line  of  the  Middle  East.  He  was  an 
expert  on  colonial  affairs  and  served  as 
an  U.N.  observer  during  the  Yemen  civil 
war  and  the  Greek-Turkish  crisis  on 
Cyrpus.  In  addition,  he  organized  and  for 
a  short  time  actually  led  the  U.N.'s  1960 
peace-keeping  expedition  to  the  Congo. 

Hi.s  greatest  triumph,  however,  was  an 
81 -day  negotiating  marathon  on  the  isle 
of  Rhodes  that  led  to  the  original  Pales- 
tinian settlement  in  1949. 

Though  Dr.  Bunche  achieved  his  inter- 
national prominence  in  world  affairs,  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  problems  that  af- 
fect every  black  man  in  America. 

In  1938.  working  with  Swedish  so- 
ciologist, Gimnar  Mydral  on  research  for 
his  classic  study  (Ki  the  U.S.  Negro.  "An 
American  Dilemma,"  Dr.  Bunche  was  run 
out  of  one  southern  town  and  narrowly 
escaped  lynching  in  another.  Yet,  that 
same  Ralph  Bunche,  who  struggled 
against  the  tides  as  a  black  man  and  as 
an  orphan,  rose  to  become  Under  Secre- 
tary General  for  Special  Political  Affairs 
in  the  United  States  and  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  last  Jime.  was  Secretary 
General  U  Thanfs  most  influential  polit- 
ical adviser. 

He  has  indelibly  made  his  mark  on  the 
pages  of  history  in  the  areas  of  race  rela- 
tions and  human  relations  and  ha«; 
broadened  America's  moral  position  in 
that  respect  as  a  leader  among  leaders  of 
the  free  world.  His  life  was  a  legacy  of 
inspiration  for  generations  to  come. 

Ralph  Bimche,  a  man  of  great  love, 
peace  and  human  tmderstanding.  did  in- 
deed come  pass  this  way  and  the  whole 
world  is  surely  better  off  because  he  did. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  still  mourns  the  death  of  Ralph 
Bunche.  During  his  lifetime  this  gentle- 
man of  international  peace  worked  cease- 
lessly toward  a  better  world  for  all  people 

Mr.  Bunche  left  behind  him  a  record 
of  achievements  which  would  be  the  env-j- 
of  any  man.  A  scholar,  he  received  his 
doctorate  in  1934  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Later  he  was  to  leave  his  professor- 
ship at  Howard  University  to  devote  his 
talents  toward  a  much  larger  ta."?k. 

As  an  early  adviser  at  negotiations 
for  the  United  Nations,  he  presided  over 
the  birth  of  the  organization  that  was 
to  become  his  life's  work.  He  rose  to  the 
height  of  world  acclaim  and  respect.  This 


recognition  was  followed  by  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  after  he  negotiated  a  settle- 
ment to  the  1949  Arab-Israel  war. 

However,  to  be  more  precise,  he  won 
that  award  every  day  of  his  tenure  at 
the  U.N.  In  each  of  his  endeavors,  those 
which  reached  the  headlines  as  well  as 
those  which  did  not,  he  exempUfied  the 
spirit  of  international  cooperation  which 
marked  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Under  Secretary 
General  has  left  a  legacy  for  all  men  to 
follow  and  profit  from.  As  with  all  great 
men,  however,  he  leaves  behind  a  great 
deal  of  work — work  which  must  be  con- 
tinued despite  his  loss.  Having  blazed  the 
path  toward  international  understand- 
ing, it  is  left  now  to  others  to  complete 
his  unfinished  work. 

I  can  imagine  no  greater  compli- 
ment to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
American  than  a  rededication  of  our  ef- 
forts toward  the  spirit  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph  Bunche  was  truly 
a  unique  individual.  His  untimely  loss 
will  be  felt  by  the  U.N.  and  the  people 
of  the  world. 

To  his  widow  and  children,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Ralph  J  Bunche,  whose 
life  of  accomplishment  was  unique.  He 
ro.se  to  the  pinnacle  cf  academic  excel- 
lence at  a  time  when  few  black  Ameri- 
cans could,  and  became  one  of  the  world's 
most  respected  diplomats.  His  recognition 
of  the  imiqueness  of  his  opportunities  led 
him  to  seek  and  to  attain  excellence  in  all 
that  he  did. 

His  experience  with  racism  inspired  his 
lifelong  struggle  for  the  civil  rights  of 
black  Americans,  and  his  dedication  to 
the  human  rights  of  all  peoples  of  the 
world. 

He  was.  above  all  else,  a  peacemaker.  A 
respected  diplomat,  he  mediated  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  Israel.  His 
efforts  in  that  dispute  were  recognized  by 
the  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The 
Nobel  Prize  was  his  greatest  honor,  but 
his  later  accomplishments,  while  in 
charge  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operaiions  in  the  Congo,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Kashmir,  were  more 
satisfying  to  him. 

He  served  in  the  United  Nations  with 
distinction  from  its  inception,  and  his 
wisdom  and  his  diplomatic  skill  will  be 
.-:a  ely  mis.sed  there. 

We  honor  his  memory  today  with 
specclics.  We  can  honor  his  memory  in  a 
mote  meaningful  way  with  deeds  which 
lead  toward  world  peace  and  the  brother- 
hood of  all  peoples.  His  dedication  to  tlial 
goal  was  total,  and  he  worked  tirelessly. 
We  can  try  to  do  the  .same. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
this  centuiT's  great  statesmen— Dr. 
Ralph  Johnson  Bimche — a  man  who 
dedicated  his  hfe  to  the  causes  of  peace 
and  human  dignity. 

Teacher,  civil  rights  activist,  peace 
mediator,  Nobel  laureate,  and  interna- 
tional civil  servant.  Dr.  Bunche's  career 
more  than  paralleled  that  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  organization  with  which  he 
was  associated  for  more  than  25  years. 
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Although  Dr.  Bvmche's  U.N.  career  Is 
well  known,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
recall  that  he  was  at  the  forefront  of 
the  early  struggle  of  blacks  to  achieve 
equality  and  justice — at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  only  not  "fashionable"  to  press 
for  equal  rights  but,  on  occasion,  phy- 
.sically  dangerous.  An  active  member  of 
the  NAACP  for  almost  a  quarter  century 
he  manned  more  than  one  picket  line 
I^rotesting  discrimination  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  was  almost  the  victim  of 
an  Alabama  lynch  mob  while  he  and  Dr. 
Gunnar  Myrdal  were  researching  their 
monumental  study  of  U.S.  race  relations. 
While  he  eschewed  the  militancy  of  some 
he  nevertheless  was  deeply  committed  to 
the  struggle  against  racial  and  reUgious 
bigotry.  In  countless  ways  he  strove  to 
end  the  hate,  intolerance,  and  lack  of 
understanding  which  separated  men, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

The  unique  and  masterful  diplomatic 
skills  which  Dr.  Bunche  demonstrated  in 
his  world  famous  negotiations  in  Pales- 
tine in  1948  were  legendary  and  were  re- 
peated on  countless  occasions  over  the 
past  several  decades — in  the  Suez  area 
in  1956.  in  the  Congo  in  1960.  and  on 
Cyprus  in  1964. 

Recipient  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom,  the  Nation's  highest  civilian 
award,  Ralph  Bunche  was  truly  a  man 
for  all  seasons.  We  shall  deeply  miss  his 
wisdom  and  counsel  and  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  family.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  express  our  grati- 
tude for  the  good  fortune  to  have  had 
such  a  man  among  us.  a  man  from  whom 
we  gained  inspiration,  from  whom  vo 
learned,  from  whose  guidance  the  world 
prospered  and  grew,  and  by  whose  hand 
the  cause  of  peace  was  actively  promoted. 

Mr,  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche  was  descrit)ed  last  week  by 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Tliant  as  "an  outstanding  example  of 
that  new  20th-century  breed  of  interna- 
tional officials  who  devote  all  of  their 
gifts  and  their  very  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  community  of  mankind."  Surely, 
historians  in  years  hence  will  concur  in 
that  assessment  of  Dr.  Bunche. 

Perhaps  they  also  will  conclude  that 
he  had  few  equals  in  this  century  as  a 
working  advocate  of  peace.  Dr.  Bunche 
received  the  1950  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
his  .successful  mediation  of  the  1949  arm- 
istice agreement  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  In  addition,  he  directed  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  efforts  in 
the  Suez  area  in  1956.  in  Congo  in  1960, 
and  Cyprus  in  1964. 

The  roots  of  Dr.  Bunche's  dedication 
to  peace  are  be.st  expressed  in  his  own 
words : 

I  have  A  bias  against  war.  a  bias  fcr  peace. 
I  have  a  bla.s  which  leads  me  to  believe  In 
the  essential  goodness  of  my  fellow  man. 
which  lead.s  me  to  believe  that  no  problem 
of  human  relations  Is  ever  Insoluble,  And 
I  have  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  ability  to  maintain  a  peaceful 
world, 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  all  of  us  in  the 
House  share  Dr.  Bunches  biases.  Thus, 
the  most  appropriate  remembrance  of 
him  today  would  be  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  achieving  that  peaceful  world 
which  he  pursued. 
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Mrs.  Whalen  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bunche  and  her 
family. 

May  Dr.  Bimche  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  the  career 
of  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago,  was  an  eloquent  refutation 
of  the  charge  that  Negroes  cannot 
achieve  success  by  working  within  the 
system.  Admittedly,  obstacles  have  strewn 
tlieir  paths,  but  to  Bunche  these  were  but 
challenges  to  be  met. 

Bom  in  Detroit  in  1907,  he  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles  and  graduated  in 
1927.  Harvard  University  granted  him 
a  master's  degree  in  government  in  1928 
and  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  political 
science  in  1934.  He  also  received  a  post- 
doctoral fellowship  from  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council.  He  later  studied 
at  Northwestern  University,  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  and  the  University 
of  Capetown,  South  Africa. 

During  this  period  of  academic  prepa- 
ration, Bunche  traveled  through  Piench 
West  Africa  on  a  Rosenwald  field  fellow- 
ship and  studied  and  compared  the  ad- 
ministrations of  mandated  French  Togo- 
land  and  colonial  Dahomey. 

He  taught  political  science  at  Howard 
University,  becoming  a  full  professor  in 
1938.  Harvard  appointed  Bunche  a  pro- 
fessor of  government  in  1950. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif  and  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  and  entered  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  1944.  He  declined 
an  appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary- 
of  State  in  1949. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  if  Ralph  Bunche 
could  receive  an  education  and  obtain 
positions  in  the  higher  echelons  of  gov- 
ernment under  conditions  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  century  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  other  Negroes  to 
emulate  his  efforts  and  equal  or  surpass 
his  achievements  under  the  more  promis- 
ing conditions  existing  today.  Like  him, 
they  must  prepare  themselves  adequate- 
ly: hke  him.  they  must  ta^ce  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  come  their  way. 

May  he  rest  in  iieace  and  may  God 
comfort  those  who  survive  him. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  to  join  my  colleages  today  in 
paying  respect  to  a  man  whose  great- 
ness we  all  recognize. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  his 
tremendous  struggle  to  rise  to  the  top  of 
his  profession  in  international  geo- 
politics, nor  the  brilliance  that  guaran- 
teed his  success,  nor  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  that  crowned  his  career. 

What  we  may  well  remember  today 
is  the  legacy  he  left  us  ,  .  ,  the  picture  of 
a  man  working  the  better  part  of  his  ac- 
tive life,  to  the  point  quite  literally,  of 
driving  himself  to  ill  health  and  death, 
for  a  goal.  That  goal,  which  Ralph 
Bunche  died  for,  is  a  relatively  simple 
thing:  the  community  of  nations  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Centuries  from  now,  when  his  name  is 
a  mere  footnote  in  history,  the  citizens 
of  this  world  may  wonder  why  he  had  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  show  peoples  how  to 
sit  down  and  talk  over  their  problems  in- 
stead of  fighting  about  them.  And  they 
probably  will  never  know  how  hard  it 


was.  and  how  desperately  we  needed  the 
Ralph  Bunches  and  the  Dag  Hammar- 
skjolds,  and  how  we  mourned  when  thev 
left  us. 

But  we  know.  We  list  them  as  casual- 
ties in  the  struggle  for  peace,  and  we  go 
on  struggling.  The  greatest  thing  we 
could  say  today  in  Dr.  Bimche's  memory 
is  that  it  vill  come,  and  when  it  does,  it 
will  be  because  he  helped,  and  because  he 
inspired  others  to  help. 

For  Ralph  Bunche.  the  world's  requiem 
should  be  simply,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary." 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate in  this  time  of  search  for  peace 
and  accommodation  in  the  Middle  East 
to  remember  the  significant  contributions 
of  Ralph  Bimche  toward  promoting  a 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

In  the  late  1940's.  Dr.  Bunche,  as  the 
Director  of  the  U2i.  Secretariat's  Trust- 
eeship Division,  worked  tirelessly  for 
peace  and  armistices  between  Israel  and 
its  Arab  neighbors  following  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1948.  His  successful  efforts 
in  the  Rhodes  negotiations  won  him  the 
deepest  respect  of  both  sides.  The  Egyp- 
tian commander  spoke  of  Bunche  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world"  and  a 
top  Israeli  official  at  Rhodes  called 
Bunche  "superhuman." 

For  Ms  contribution.  Bunche  received 
the  1950  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

In  subsequent  years,  Bunche,  as  U.N. 
Undersecretary  for  Special  Political  Af- 
fairs, was  in  charge  of  several  V2i.  peace- 
keeping ventures  in  the  Congo,  Kashmir, 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere.  Bunche's 
own  words  were : 

Keeping  peace  in  the  Middle  East  after 
1956  was  the  single  most  satisfying  work 
I've  ever  done  .  .  .  for  the  first  time  we  found 
a  way  to  use  military  men  for  peace  Instead 
of  war. 

Dr,  Bunches  life  holds  many  lessons 
for  all  of  us,  but  none  is  more  important 
than  his  optimism  about  mankind's  prog- 
ress despite  his  many  and  frequent  en- 
counters with  racism,  hatred,  war,  and 
the  inhumtuiity  of  man  to  man.  Ralph 
Bunche  declared : 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  1 
have  been  engaged  in  work  In  which  hopeful- 
ness is  an  Imperative  qualification.  One  must 
believe  that  man  can  be  saved — or  salvaged — 
from  his  Inevitable  follies,  that  all  problems 
of  human  relations  are  soluble  ,  ,  .  that  con- 
flict situations,  however  deep-seated,  bitter 
and  prolonged,  can  be  resolved,  that  a  world 
at  peace  is  in  fact  obtainable.  Otherwise  one's 
work,  all  diplomacy,  the  United  Nations  Itself, 
become  a  fateful  travesty  and  all  mankind 
would  be  doomed, 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  time  both  to  remem- 
ber Ralph  Bunche.  the  idealist  and  real- 
ist, for  his  faith  in  mans  ability  to  save 
himself,  and  to  realize  how  sorely  needed 
men  of  his  faith  and  talents  are 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr,  Sneaker,  on 
December  9.  1971,  this  Nation  and  the 
world  suffered  a  great  loss,  the  loss  of  a 
man  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
goal  of  world  peace.  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  an  outstanding  symbol 
of  what  a  man  from  a  humble  beginning 
can  achieve  in  this  country.  The  grandson 
of  a  slave  and  orphaned  at  the  age  of  14. 
Dr.  Bunche  worked  hard  to  put  himself 
through  high  school  and  college. 
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His  efforts  in  settling  the  Palestinian 
war  in  1949  brought  him  world  promi- 
nence, and  won  him  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1950. 

The  world  is  grateful  to  Dr.  Bunche 
for  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  His  contributions  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  his  death  leaves  a  void  in  this 
country  which  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

To  his  wife  and  children  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  has  taken  from  the 
world  one  of  its  foremost  peacemakers 
and  statesmen.  His  passing  is  a  tremen- 
dous loss,  not  only  to  those  who  want  and 
seek  peace  among  all  men,  but  to  his  Na- 
tion and  the  race  he  so  well  represented 
in  the  ranks  of  diplomacy. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Dr. 
Bunche  personally  since  1958.  He  was 
dedicated  to  pe€k;e.  He  was  a  bulwark  of 
the  United  Nations  in  some  of  its  most 
trying  periods.  He  was  a  fighting  cham- 
pion of  human  rights  and  equality,  a 
gentle  but  firm  man. 

The  world  is  a  better  place  today  be- 
cause Dr.  Bimche  lived  in  it.  He  left  last- 
ing footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  He 
qxmlifled  well  for  inclusion  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God." 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pri\1- 
lege  to  stand  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  pay  final  tribute  to  a  great 
American.  Dr.  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche. 
Ralph  Bunche  was  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  what  a  man  of  true  ability  can 
accomplish  in  this  coimtry.  Bom  a  poor 
boy,  orphaned  at  13,  he  was  brought  up 
by  a  grandmother  who  harbored  great 
hopes  for  him,  and  she  was  not  disap- 
pointed. He  was  self-supporting  from  the 
time  that  he  entered  high  school  until 
he  graduated  from  college  as  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  one  of  UCLA's  great  all-time 
football  players. 

He  earned  both  his  MA.  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees at  Harvard  University.  He  joined 
the  faculty  and  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. After  about  10  years  at  Howard 
he  began  a  2-year  collaboration  with  the 
famous  Swedish  sociologist,  Ounnar 
Myrdal,  in  an  important  effort,  survey- 
ing the  Negro's  condition  in  America. 
This  work  emerged  as  the  classic  study. 
An  American  Dilemma,  in  1944. 

Diiring  World  War  n.  Dr.  Bunche 
served  his  Government  in  important  ca- 
pacities. He  then  became  vitally  inter- 
ested in  efforts  being  made  to  establish 
international  organizations  to  keep  the 
peace.  When  the  United  Nations  became 
a  reality.  Dr.  Bunche  became  a  perma- 
nent part  of  its  staff.  He  was  so  success- 
ful in  his  work  with  the  United  Nations 
that  in  1950  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
highest  ranking  American  in  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  a  man  of  peace  because 
he  was  a  man  of  faith.  In  World  War  n. 
when  many  Negro  leaders  urged  divisive- 
ness  upon  their  people  in  order  to  pursue 
their   own    aims   first,    Ralph   Bunche 

clearly  saw  that  there  was  no  choice 

that  the  only  choice  which  all  Americans 
had  was  to  defend  their  country  against 


the  aggressors  abroad,  and  he  worked  to 
do  just  that.  Before  thai,  when  he  joined 
Gunnar  Myrdal  in  the  first  major  critical 
study  of  the  Negro's  pitice  in  America,  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche  never  gave  up  his  belief  in 
his  country's  ability  to  right  wrongs,  nor 
his  realistic  view  that  if  such  wrongs 
could  not  be  righted  here,  they  would 
not  be  righted  anywhere.  Then,  in  the 
wake  of  the  atomic  bomb,  he  saw  that  if 
all  mankind  was  to  survive,  there  must  be 
understanding,  there  must  be  communi- 
cation, there  must  be  faith  in  the  rule 
of  reason,  and  it  was  these  beliefs  that 
caused  him  to  conclude  that  the  United 
Nations  held  man's  greatest  hope  for 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age  of  divisiveness, 
when  many  people  are  convinced  that 
their  own  special  interests  should  precede 
in  importance  those  of  the  whole  society 
of  man,  Ralph  Bunche's  life  and  faith 
shine  as  beacons  for  us  all.  His  life  was 
a  living  embodiment  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's warning  that  either  we  hang  to- 
gether or  we  hang  separately.  Ralph 
Bunche  believed  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  Emd  he  promoted  the  brotherhood 
of  nations.  Our  disappointment  with  the 
accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations 
should  not  and  will  not  cause  us  to  lose 
our  appreciation  for  the  dream  and  vision 
that  Ralph  Bunche  had  for  all  of  man- 
kind. Let  us  continue  to  strive  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  his  dream  and  to  de- 
velop those  techniques  and  methods  that 
will  truly  cause  the  ancient  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  to  come  to  pass.  There  have  been 
many  swords  beaten  into  plowshares  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  Ralph  Bunche.  Let 
us  taike  up  his  torch. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9,  one  of  America's  most  accom- 
plished and  distinguished  sons,  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,   the   former   Under   Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  died. 

Not  only  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  all  mankind  have  lost  a  friend, 
a  man  whose  passionate  devotion  to  hu- 
man justice  and  the  cause  of  peace  made 
oiu-s  a  better  Nation  and  this  a  better 
world. 

How  does  one  measure  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  and 
social  justice?  Wars,  poverty,  oppression, 
and  discrimination  continue,  yet  Ralph 
Bunche  left  behind,  in  a  very  tangible 
way,  a  legacy  of  peace.  There  were  wars 
he,  more  than  anyone  else,  brought  to  an 
end  and  wars  he  helped  prevent.  In  the 
United  States  too.  through  his  ceaseless 
appeal  to  reason  and  understanding  on 
behalf  of  civil  rights.  Ralph  Bimche 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  social 
justice  and  racial  peace. 

But  Ralph  Bunche  has  left  us  much 
more  than  a  series  of  accomplishments 
whose  splendor  will  one  day  fade  into  the 
distant  past.  He  has  left  us  with  instru- 
ments with  which  to  continue  his  work. 
More  than  any  other  one  man  he,  as  the 
strong  right  arm  of  all  three  of  the 
United  Nation's  Secretary  Generals, 
molded  and  shaped  the  United  Nations 
system  into  an  effective,  though  stiU 
fragile,  force  for  peace  in  the  world. 

No  measure  of  Ralph  Bunche's  ac- 
complishments would  be  complete  with- 
out  mentioning   perhaps    the    greatest 
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thing  of  all  which  he  has  left  us:  the  ex- 
ample of  a  fully  human  life,  nobly  led  in 
the  service  of  all  mankind. 

Ralph  Bunche  was  proud  that  he  had 
made  it  the  "hard  way"  and  well  he 
should  have  been.  Orphaned  at  13.  fully 
supporting  himself  at  15.  he  overcame 
both  poverty  and  racial  prejudice  to  be- 
come the  second  highest  official  in  the 
world  conmiunity. 

Born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  August  7 
1904,  Ralph  Bunche  early  reaUzed  that 
education  was  the  key  to  both  success  and 
what  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the 
world.  After  obtaining  both  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  and  an  AS.  degree  at  UCLA 
he  went  on  to  get  an  M.A.  and  Ph  D 
at  Harvard.  He  followed  this  up  with  post 
doctoral  studies  at  Northwestern,  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  the 
University  of  Capetown. 

In  1928  Dr.  Bunche,  at  the  age  of  24 
was  here  in  Washington  heading  the  po- 
litical science  department  at  Howard 
University  where  he  stayed  until  1950  ex- 
cept for  time — a  great  deal  of  time- 
spent  serving  liis  country. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  n  Dr 
Bunche  joined  the  Office  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Information  as  a  senior  social 
science  analyst.  In  1942  he  moved  over 
to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  where 
he  headed  up  the  Africa  research  and 
analysis  section.  In  1944  he  joined  the 
State  Department  where  he  served  in 
various  capacities  untU  1946.  Meanwhile 
in  his  spare  time  Dr.  Bunche  was  helping 
a  relatively  obscure  professor.  Gurmar 
Myrdal.  conduct  a  survey  of  the  Negro 
in  the  United  States  which  in  1944  was 
published  as  the  now  monumental  work 
An  American  Dilemma. 

It  was  whUe  he  was  at  the  State  De- 
partment that  Dr.  Bunche  came  into 
contact  with  the  emerging  new  interna- 
tional organizations  which  were  to  play 
such  a  role  in  the  post  war  world.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  both  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference  and  the  United  Nations 
San  Francisco  Conference.  He  then  be- 
came a  delegate  to  numerous  United  Na- 
tions preparatory  meetings  and  even- 
tually a  U.S.  RepresentaUve  to  the  United 
Nations  First  General  Assembly. 

In  1947  Ralph  Bunche  joined  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  where  he  re- 
mained until  ill  health  forced  his  retire- 
ment last  October.  Dr.  Bimche's  accom- 
plishments at  the  United  Nations  are  too 
numerous  to  detail,  but  he  was  proudest 
and  the  American  people  were  the  proud- 
est of  his  winning  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1950  for  his  role  in  restoring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East  through  the 
Rhodes  Agreements. 

Dr.  Bunche's  negotiating  skills  proved 
invaluable  again;  in  1956  when  he  set  up 
the  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Force  that  kept 
the  Middle  East  peace  for  10  years  and  in 
1960  when  he  organized  U.N.  operations 
which  kept  the  beleaguered  Congo  to- 
gether. 

While  important  emergency  missions 
hke  these  occupied  much  of  Ralph 
Bunche's  time  at  the  United  Nations  he 
also  carried  out  his  more  routine  but 
equally  vital  functions  at  U.N.  head- 
quarters. From  1947  to  1954  he  headed  up 
the  United  Nations  Trustee  Department. 
In  1954  he  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
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Undersecretary  and  finally  in  1968  he  as- 
sumed the  position  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  one  measure 
Ralph  Bunche's  accomplishments?  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  thousands  are  alive 
today  who,  except  for  his  skills  and  dedi- 
cation, would  not  be;  that  thousands  of 
his  fellow  citizens  love  one  another  a  lit- 
tle more  because  of  his  example  and  his 
words;  that  many,  many  others  are  in- 
spired by  his  life  to  continue  his  work. 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Ralph  Bunche  died  last  week,  the  cause 
of  peace  and  world  order  suffered  a  great 
loss.  Throughout  his  adult  life.  Dr. 
Bunche  dedicated  himself  to  the  cause 
of  peace  so  that  men  everywhere  could 
enjoy  life  free  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

He  knew  more  about  the  forces  of 
peace  than  any  other  man.  His  personal 
diplomatic  skill  combined  with  his  clear 
imderstanding  of  the  United  Nations  role 
in  world  order  helped  him  achieve  the 
results  that  few  men  have  been  able  to 
do.  At  no  time  was  his  skill  more  evident 
thtui  when  he  worked  out  the  formula 
for  Indirect  negotiations  that  led  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  agreement  in  the  late  1940's. 
For  his  efforts  Dr.  Bimche  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1950. 

As  a  youth,  working  his  way  through 
college,  he  soon  recognized  the  virtue  of 
hard  work,  perseverance,  and  dedication 
to  excellence  despite  the  ugly  prejudices 
that  surroimded  his  efforts.  In  1950,  Dr. 
Bunche  refiected  upon  his  accomplish- 
ments in  light  of  some  of  the  hardships 
he  suffered  because  he  was  black.  He 
said: 

Because  of  its  basically  democratic  struc- 
ture, the  American  society  affords  the  op- 
portunity, even  lor  disadvantaged  groups 
such  as  the  Negro,  to  aspire  for  and  make 
progress  towards  the  good  life.  Every  Indi- 
vidual and  group  is  entitled  to  put  forth 
maximum  effort  to  right  wrongs,  to  obtain 
redress  for  grievances,  to  protest  and  strug- 
gle Incessantly  against  disablltties  such  as 
discrimination,  segregation,  dlsenfranchise- 
ment  and  denial  of  opportunity. 

His  own  rise  from  being  the  grandson 
of  a  slave  to  a  world  renowned  states- 
man lends  truth  to  his  observations. 

Dr.  Bunche  has  had  many  firsts  to  his 
credit.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar  at  ULCA 
and  the  first  black  to  receU'e  a  Ph.  D.  In 
political  science.  He  was  the  first  black 
to  be  selected  to  a  top  State  Department 
position  and  the  first  to  achieve  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  a  diplomat,  result- 
ing from  his  success  as  UJ*.  mediator  in 
the  Middle  East  in  1949.  When  President 
Truman  offered  Dr.  Bunche  an  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
then  the  highest  governmental  post  ever 
offered  a  black,  he  chose  to  remain  with 
the  United  Nations. 

One  associate  who  worked  with  Dr. 
Bunche  for  many  years  tried  to  explain 
his  success. 

He  had  a  tough,  analytical,  highly  dis- 
ciplined mind,  and  a  firm  Idea  of  how  things 
ought  to  be  done.  Dr.  Bunche  had  an  In- 
tuitive sense  of  empathy  for  the  parties  to 
a  conflict  that  frequently  won  him  the  trust 
of  both  sides. 

These  traits,  along  with  his  sense  of 
dedication,  earned  him  a  reputation  sis 
being  one  of  the  most  skilled  diirfomats 
in  the  world.  The  product  of  Dr.  Bunche's 


efforts  tnily  indicate  that  he  was  a  credit 
to  peace  and  humanity. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  only  one  fitting  memorial  to  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche.  And  that,  quite  clearly, 
is  the  rededicaticn  of  each  of  us  here  in 
this  Chamber — and  of  men  of  good  will 
the  world  over — to  the  attainment  of  the 
international  harmony  for  which  Dr. 
Bunche  devoted  his  life. 

Rather  than  stand  here  today  and 
meswure  the  greatness  of  oiu-  loss — 
which,  indeed,  has  been  great — I  feel  it 
is  far  more  appropriate  that  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  goal  of  assuring  that  Dr. 
Bunche's  work  will  be  continued  without 
diminution. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  role  of  the 
peacemaker,  as  symbolized  by  the  life 
work  of  Ralph  Bunche.  becomes  a  guid- 
ing force  in  the  future  conduct  of  our 
country's  international  relations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  history's  noblest 
servants  of  f>eace — Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche. 

I  think  the  opening  line  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  editorial  in  tribute  to  Dr. 
Bunche  says  it  best: 

There  can  hardly  be  a  land  in  which  the 
death  of  Ralph  Bunche  wUl  not  be  mourned 
as  though  be  were  one  of  their  own. 

He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world — a  gen- 
tle, compassionate  man  who  understood 
that  peace  was  a  right  of  all  people.  He 
devoted  his  work  through  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  out  peace  in  a  troubled 
world,  and  for  his  efforts  in  mediating  an 
end  to  the  1949  Arab-Israel  war  he 
earned  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  When  the 
Congo  erupted  in  1960,  Dr.  Bunche  was 
the  United  Nation's  first  representative 
sent  into  the  strife-torn  African  nation 
to  oversee  U.N.  civilian  and  military 
operations. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inserted 
the  editorial  from  the  December  11 
Washington  Post  in  memory  of  the  man 
President  Nixon  eulogized  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  architects  of  peace  in  our  time." 
Balph  J.   Bunche 

There  can  hardly  be  a  land  in  which  the 
death  of  Ralph  Bunche  will  not  be  mourned 
as  though  he  were  one  of  their  own.  He  rose 
beyond  nationality  until  in  a  true  sense  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  with  all  mankind 
his  constituency.  His  was  the  noblest  scivice 
to  which  a  man  could  be  committed — the 
service  of  peace.  AU  his  life,  it  seemed,  was 
a  preparation  for  that  service,  an  education 
in  the  arts  of  concillatloii  and  rapproche- 
ment and  the  promotion  of  understanding, 
the  essential  stuff  of  dlplc«nacy. 

He  learned  as  an  American  how  to  moder- 
ate the  implacable  mistrusts  of  racial  antag- 
onism. And  he  learned  as  an  International 
civil  servant,  rising  to  tiie  summit  of  the 
United  Nations  hierarchy,  how  to  assuage 
Inveterate  rivalries  and  hostilities  between 
nations.  It  seems  quite  fair  to  say  that  the 
U.N.  achieved  its  highest  usefulness  and  ef- 
fectiveness In  the  time  when  Ralph  Bunche 
painstakingly  worked  out  an  Arab-Israeli 
agreement  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes  that  pre- 
served an  uneasy  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
for  the  better  part  of  two  decades  and  when 
he  headed  the  U.N.'s  successful  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  at  civil  war  In  the  liberated 
Belgian  Coo^.  Like  anoither  great  leader  of 
his  race,  he  had  a  dreana — of  a  United  Na- 
tions capable  aC  keeping  the  peace — and  he 
^>oke  eloquently  of  It  accepting  his  Nobel 
Peace  prize  In  1»50.  An  excerpt  from  that 
address,  reprinted  for  the  Record  elsewhere 


on  this  page  today  Is  a  sad  reminder — made 
all  the  udder  by  the  warfare  now  raging 
unabashed  in  the  Asia  subcontinent,  of  how 
little  the  world  has  learned  from  his  wise 
counsel . 

Though  he  was  a  man  of  jjeace  and  a  man 
of  reason,  Ralph  Bunche  was  also  a  man 
capable  of  boiling  indignation  at  the  injus- 
tices and  discriminations  inflicted  upon  Ne- 
groes in  America.  He  was.  In  the  best  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  a  militant  champion  of 
human  equality.  He  served  that  cause  most 
conspicuously  and  p>erhaps  most  effectively 
when  he  declined  an  offer  by  President  Tru- 
man to  make  him  an  assistant  secretary  of 
state.  He  declined  the  offer,  he  said  quietly 
and  articulately,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
subject  his  wife  and  children  to  the  indigni- 
ties of  segregation  that  then  prevailed  in 
Washington.  His  statement  stung  the  con- 
science of  the  country  and  aroused  it  as  no 
amount  of  ranting  or  violence  could  have 
done. 

Ralph  Bunche  was  a  gentle,  learned  man  of 
action.  He  achieved  much  In  the  long  years 
of  his  service  to  peace.  And  he  left  a  legacy 
of  hope  in  the  depth  of  his  belief  m  the 
perfectability  of  man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche. 

Americans  have  a  special  place  in  their 
hearts  for  those  of  humble  origin  who 
rise  through  merit  from  humble  begin- 
nings to  positions  of  eminence. 

The  career  of  Ralph  Bunche  exempli- 
fies such  a  man  who  rose  in  a  manner 
that  probably  hats  no  precedent  in  our 
history. 

It  is  important  for  us  not  to  dwell  too 
much  on  the  obstacles  which  Ralph 
Bunche  had  to  overcome. 

By  any  standards  of  measurement,  he 
qualifies  as  a  great  man,  a  world  leader, 
and  a  great  American.  He  ranks  with  the 
best. 

His  service  as  a  peacemaker,  first  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  entire  world 
as  the  mediator  of  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  in  1949,  followed 
by  his  work  in  dealing  with  armed  con- 
fiict  in  the  Congo  and  rai  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  typifies  to  many  of  us  what  the 
United  Nations  ought  to  do  and  points 
the  direction  to  which  it  should  go, 

I  share  the  sorrow  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues at  the  passing  of  Ralph  Bunche. 
The  world  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 

I  hope  there  Is  soipeone  living  in  the 
world  today  who  can  carry  on  the  work 
which  he  can  no  longer  perform. 

Mr.  PA'l'l'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate having  the  opportunity  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

With  the  passing  of  this  fine  man  not 
only  America,  but  the  whole  world,  has 
lost  a  friend.  In  our  time  where  each  day 
the  world  gets  a  little  smaller,  too  few 
men  realize  that  humanity  is  not  served 
by  war.  Dr.  Bunche  knew  that  human- 
ity was  served  better  by  peace,  and  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  helping  nations  find 
ways  to  work  together.  He  was  a  great 
mediator.  Naticxis  found  that  they  would 
be  treated  fairly  and  equally  when  they 
sat  down  with  him  to  discuss  their  differ- 
ences. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  believed  in  the 
equality  of  all  men,  and  with  quiet  dig- 
nity he  expressed  his  beliefs.  He  saw  in- 
justices here  in  his  own  country,  and  he 
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worked  to  stop  it  with  the  same  philoso- 
phy he  took  later  to  his  work  between 
nations.  He  knew  man  must  work  with 
man  and  each  must  respect  the  other. 
When  men  cannot  work  together,  nations 
cannot  work  together. 

Dr.  Bunche's  death  is  America's  loss; 
it  is  the  UJ^.'s  loss.  It  is  a  loss  to  all  na- 
tions who  believe  In  the  ideals  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

I  hope  that  his  work  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Rather  may  his  efforts  for 
peace  be  an  example  to  the  world  of 
what  justice  and  respect  can  do  for  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  participate  in 
this  special  order  in  honor  of  one  of 
America's  great  men  who  passed  away 
on  Thursday  last.  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche. 
former  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  will  forever  be 
linked  with  that  organization  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  world  over. 

So  indelible  an  imprint  has  he  left 
on  that  organization  that  his  passing  will 
confirm  for  many  the  end  of  an  era  for 
that  organization.  He  was  America's 
greatest  single  contribution  to  that  or- 
ganization and  personified  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  international  peace  and 
order  for  over  25  years  of  service  with 
that  organization,  during  times  of  crises 
and  stalemate,  cold  war  and  hot  wars, 
whatever  administration  was  in  power, 
however  fierce  the  debate  over  foreign 
affairs  raged  at  home. 

It  is  often  said  this  country  lacks  the 
tradltlOTi  of  dedicated,  selfless  career 
civil  servants  of  the  highest  caliber  as  is 
common  in  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. Business  and  the  professions  too 
often  lure  away  Government's  best  tal- 
ent. Well,  if  such  is  the  rule  then  Ralph 
Bunche  is  certainly  a  notable  excepUon. 
Of  course,  regrettably  it  is  not  possible 
even  in  this  day  and  age  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  of  such  singxilar  accomplish- 
ment and  background  without  being 
aware  that  one  of  the  distinctive  ele- 
ments in  the  Ralph  Bunche  story  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  central  figure  in  this 
country's  sometimes  tortuous  race  rela- 
tions stor>-.  Being  black  in  this  country 
has  never  been  easy  and  Ralph  Bunche 
was  no  excepUon  to  this  rule.  In  fact 
one  of  the  reasons  that  Dr.  Bunche  is 
alleged  to  have  abandoned  any  hopes  of 
a  career  in  this  city  in  high  level  Govern- 
ment positions  is  because  of  the  subtle 
forms  of  discrimination  he  would  have 
had  to  Uve  with  on  a  daily  basis. 

Apparently,  New  York  or  the  interna- 
tional capitals  of  the  world  were  easier 
for  hjm  to  take.  While  it  is  true  that 
America's  loss  was  the  United  Nationi,' 
gain — and  this  country's  gain  in  the 
end— his  life  and  all  the  many  petty  in- 
justices this  great  committed,  tireless 
patriotic,  public  official  had  to  endure  as 
the  price  for  his  color  and  heritage  is 
something  none  of  us  can  be  proud  of. 
And  yet,  even  in  this  respect,  his  life 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  his 
Nation.  By  his  own  personal  example 
and  high  standards  of  integrity,  in  spite 
of  all  the  petty  insults  and  smallness  he 
encountered,  he  scored  great  victories. 
His  career  made  him  a  one-man  apostle 
to  other  races  and  gave  the  lie  to  some 
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of  the  more  ridiculous  prejudices  nur- 
tured in  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the 
Nation.  Today,  there  are  doubtless  many 
who  feel  this  man  was  too  patient,  too 
long-suffering,  and  too  willing  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  but  none  can  deny  that 
in  his  time  and  in  his  way,  he  probably 
was  responsible  for  more  progress  be- 
tween the  races  than  any  other  man 
prior  to  1960. 

Therefore,  it  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  this  body  should  pause  in 
its  business  today  to  bow  its  head  m 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  a  truly  great 
statesman,  at  home  and  abroad.  May  he 
know  at  last  the  true  peace  and  under- 
standing that  he  spent  his  whole  life  in 
search  of  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  all  Americans  in  mourning  the 
death  of  E>r.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
who  died  December  9.  1971.  He  was  truly 
one  of  the  peacemakers  of  our  time  and 
his  passing  is  deeply  regreted  in  our  trou- 
bled world. 

As  we  all  know,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  meetings  in  1944.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  served  the  ideal  of 
world  peace  within  the  U.N.  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Bunche  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  his  outstanding  work  in  resolv- 
ing the  first  Arab-Israeli  war  and  his 
abilities  will  be  missed  by  the  entire  in- 
ternational community. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  .sympathy  to  his  wife  and  children 
at  this  sorrowful  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  others  in  Congress  and  across  the 
world  who  grieve  the  loss  of  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche.  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Ernest  B.  Purgurson  has  written  an 
article  describirg  the  difficulties  which  a 
black  man  in  the  past  has  had  to  sur- 
mount in  order  to  advance  to  high  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Furgurson's  article  gives  us  some 
perspective  on  the  tremendous  progress 
in  opportunity  and  acceptance  for  black 
people  which  ha.s  taken  place  since  Ralph 
Bunche  was  a  boy.  The  story  of  what 
Dr.  Bunche  went  through  arouses  our 
admiration  for  this  great  man  and  serves 
to  inspire  all  of  us  to  work  harder  to 
achieve  a  better  world  for  every  man  re- 
gardless of  his  religion  or  color. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Dec.  14,  1971] 
Ralph  Bumciie.  The  Barbers  Son  in  History 
(By  Ernest  B.  Purgurson) 

Washington  —The  death  of  any  man  who 
has  been  prominent  for  long  Is  likely  to  spin 
ou.-  memory  back  to  the  first  time  we  ever 
heard  of  h!m.  So  with  Ralph  Bunche.  who 
was  classified  prominent  when  he  reached  a 
level  that  was  very  middling  indeed  by 
standards  of  Washington  protocol,  because 
then  so  few  men  of  this  race  were  publicly 
noticed  at  all. 

We  knew  about  Lonls  Armstrong.  Duke 
Ellington.  BlU  Robinson  and  maybe  Paul 
Robeson  I.t  the  middle  Forties,  but  that  was 
even  before  Jackie  Robinson  broke  in  with 
the  Dodgers.  As  for  a  black  diplomat,  most 
of  us  could  not  Imagine  such  a  character 
xinless  he  was  wearing  a  swallowtail  coat  and 
rolling  his  eyes  In  a  skit  In  the  Silas  Green 
from  New  Orleans  minstrel  show. 

That  w-.s  when  mcst  newspapers  still  ran 


the  word  "Negro"  between  commas  after  the 
name  of  any  black  man  in  the  news — es- 
pecially crime  news,  which  was  virtually  the 
only  route  by  which  blacks  were  allowed  into 
print.  The  measure  of  a  paper's  enlighten- 
ment in  most  cities  was  not  yet  whether  it 
omitted  that  designation,  but  whether  it 
dared  begin  it  with  a  capital  N. 

That  was  when  many  papers,  not  just  In 
the  South,  never  referred  to  a  black  wife  as 
Mrs.  Smith — it  was  "the  Smith  woman"  in- 
stead. That  was  when  one  small-town  weekly, 
the  first  paper  I  ever  worked  on,  ran  a  regu- 
lar page  headed  "colored  news"  with  ac- 
counts of  gi-aduations  and  weddings  and  pro- 
motions from  Pfc.  to  Corporal,  and  nobody 
thought  of  it  as  an  Insult,  instead  It  proved 
how  liberal  we  were,  because  the  opposition 
papers  conflned  their  "colored  news"  to  copy. 
Ings  off  the  Saturday  night  police  blotter." 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  black  bar- 
ber's orphan  son  like  Bunche  had  to  sneak, 
or  be  sneaked,  into  public  office.  On  his  rec- 
ord, he  was  a  token  Negro  in  the  State  De- 
partment long  before  law  and  custom  made 
token  Negroes  a  common  fixture  In  govern- 
ment and  business.  And  despite  the  strength 
and  brilliance  he  demonstrated  over  the  fol- 
lowing years,  I  still  have  the  impression  that 
his  brains  and  character  alone  would  never 
have  given  him  that  chance  except  for  two 
things:  the  fact  that  he  waa  Doctor  Ralph 
Bunche,  and  the  fact  that  his  skin  wa3 
lighter  than  that  of  many  whites. 

It  was  only  after  he  was  valedictorian  of 
his  high  school  class,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  VCIA.  a  master  of  arts  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  Harvard,  and  advanced 
student  at  Northwestern,  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Capetown  University,  and 
a  professor  at  Howard  that  he  Joined  the  War 
Department— and  then  as  a  highly  specialized 
ajialyst  of  African  and  Far  Eastern  affairs 
When  he  moved  to  the  State  Department  in 
1944.  it  was  as  head  of  the  Division  of  De- 
pendent Area  Affairs,  which  also  meant  deal- 
ing with  dark  people. 

Still,  all  his  degrees  and  the  pigments  In 
his  skin  did  not  Insulate  him  from  the  same 
realities  faced  by  other  less  special  blfM:k£— 
not  even  In  the  midst  of  the  well  educated 
and  presumably  open-minded  class  of  m«-n 
known   as  diplomats. 

My  colleague  Paul  W.  Ward,  on  the  diplo- 
matic beat  for  many  years,  recalls  that  when 
the  American  delegation  prepiared  to  trai  :l 
lo  the  first  United  Nations  conference  in 
London  In  January  1946,  none  of  Bunches 
fellow  diplomats  was  eager  to  share  a  state- 
Tvoom  with  him.  When  one  compatriot  found 
th:s  out  and  volunteered  to  room  with 
Bunche.  It  was  not  an  Ivy  League  professional 
but  a  Boston  Irishman — the  late  Michael  J. 
McDermott.  who  had  no  Ph.D.  but  got  his 
first  Job  with  the  government  in  World  War 
I  on  the  basis  of  his  typing  speed,  and  went 
on  to  serve  as  State  Department  press  officer 
through  World  War  II. 

Bunche  survived  that  snub.  He  already 
had  been  through  other  incidents  that  sound 
so  familiar  now,  such  as  the  time  he  helped 
obtain  special  permission  for  blacks  to  at- 
tend the  original  "Porgy  and  Bess"  during 
the  week  It  played  Washington's  National 
Theater  He  and  Gunnar  Myrdal  had  been 
chased  out  of  Alabama  while  researching 
Myrdal's  book.  "The  American  Dilemma." 
which  was  clt«d  In  the  Supreme  Court's  1954 
decision  against  school  segregation.  Even 
after  he  was  famous,  he  was  barred  from 
New  York's  West  Side  Tennis  Club  until 
the  club  changed  its  mind— at  which  point 
he  declined  its  invitation  to  Join. 

He  survived  aU  those  Insulu,  and  a  man 
of  his  Intelligence  could  not  help  but  know 
he  was  being  patronized  when  he  first  en- 
tered government  service  in  the  days  when 
black  pride  was  stUl  a  private  thing.  He  had 
his  own.  With  it,  he  persevered  until  his 
name  became  synonymous  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  almost  by  main  force  he  brought 
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peace  to  Palestine,  to  Suez,  Cyprus,  th« 
Congo.  He  wUl  be  remembered  a  long  time. 
And  he  never  raised  a  flat. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  this  Nation's  and  the  world's 
greatest  internationalist  and  statesmen. 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche. 

Throughout  his  life,  from  the  early 
days  at  UCLA,  Harvard,  and  Howard 
University,  to  his  work  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  finally  as  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Special  PoUtical  Affairs, 
Ralph  Bimche  worked  tirelessly  against 
hate  and  intolerance.  His  dream  was  for 
peace  and  understanding  among  all  peo- 
ple of  all  races,  all  religions,  and  all  coim- 
tries,  and  to  this  goal  he  devoted  his  life. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  skill  and  patience 
with  which  Dr.  Bunche  painstakingly 
mediated  the  1949  armistice  argeemoit 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  a  role 
into  which  he  was  suddenly  thrust  after 
the  assassination  of  the  original  chief 
mediator,  Coimt  Folke  Bemadotte,  and 
which  he  carried  out  with  drive  and  dedi- 
cation. A  master  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  psychology,  he  successfully  nego- 
tiated vastly  complex  problems,  centuries 
old  and  rife  with  racial  and  religious 
prejudicies,  and  as  he  himself  expressed 
so  well,  "for  the  first  time  found  a  way  to 
use  military  men  for  peace  instead  of 
war. " 

In  due  recognition  of  Dr.  Bunche's  role 
as  architect  of  the  Palestine  accord,  he 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  of  1950,  an 
honor  which  he  continued  to  earn  for  the 
next  two  decades,  as,  among  other  things, 
he  directed  peacekeeping  efforts  in  the 
Suez  area  in  1956,  the  Congo  in  1960,  and 
Cyprus  in  1964,  always  with  the  view  of 
using  troops  as  part  of  broader  efforts  to 
stimulate  negotlaticms  and  obtain  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  conflict.  His  dip- 
lomatic skills,  his  ability  to  grasp  a  situ- 
ation and  to  time  his  movements  accord- 
ingly shall  long  be  remembered  and  ad- 
mired, and  there  is  no  country  which 
does  not  mourn  the  loss  of  this  hcHiorable 
and  honored  man.  who  contributed  so 
significantly  to  the  pursuit  of  world 
peace. 

Ralph  Bunche  was  truly  a  great  man, 
serving  capably  and  selflessly  for  justice, 
equality,  and  International  peace,  and  it 
is  sadly  ironic  that  his  death  should  occur 
at  a  time  when  the  world  faces  a  new  out- 
break of  war  in  Asia  and  continued  un- 
certainty in  the  Middle  East.  We  must, 
however,  redouble  our  efforts  for  the 
world  peace  and  understanding  toward 
which  Dr.  Bimche  strove,  and  his  quiet 
firmness,  his  wisdom  and  objectivity,  his 
fervent  desire  for  human  equality,  and 
unfailing  faith  in  the  ultimate  role  of  the 
United  Nations  should  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  us  all.  For  now,  the  greatest  trib- 
ute which  we  can  pay  to  this  truly  noble 
man  is  the  successful  ccmcluslon  of  his 
crusade,  the  fulflllment  of  his  dream. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  a  towering  figure  in  both  Ameri- 
can and  world  diplomacy. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary talent  and  achievement.  In  his 
youth  he  earned  a  doctorate  at  a  time 
when  most  American  blacks  did  not  even 


have  a  chance  to  go  to  college.  Later,  he 
worked  with  the  distinguished  Swedish 
sociologist,  Ounnar  Myrdal,  In  his  re- 
search on  "An  American  Dilemma,"  a 
landmark  study  of  blacks  in  America. 
He  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1950 
for  his  work  In  negotiating  an  end  to  the 
Palestine  war.  And  In  his  later  years  he 
served  with  distinction  America's  and 
mankind's  interest  as  a  high  official  in 
the  United  Nations,  an  organization 
which  he  helped  foimd.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  a  leader  in  the  American  civil 
right*  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Bunche  will  be  missed 
in  the  years  ahead  because  his  dedica- 
tion to  public  duty,  his  adherence  to  high 
principles  of  fairness,  his  tact  in  diplo- 
macy, and  his  skill  In  negotiations  are 
qualities  of  which  we  need  more  in  this 
troubled  world,  but  which  are  found  in 
increasingly  short  supply. 

In  death,  as  in  his  life,  Dr.  Bimche  will 
continue  to  remind  us,  as  he  himself  be- 
lieved, of  the  essential  goodness  of  man- 
kind, and  that  there  is  no  problem  of 
human  relations  that  is  ever  insoluble. 

He  has  bequeathed  to  all  of  us  an 
extraordinary  legacy  of  service.  Surely  a 
proper  memorial  to  him  would  be  for  us 
to  carry  on  in  the  same  spirit  which 
guided  him  throughout  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished life. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  sadness  this  Nation  feels  at  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bimche  is  shared 
by  many  nations  the  world  over.  He  was 
a  man  of  peace  and  diplomacy,  typify- 
ing more  than  anyone  else,  the  Ideals  of 
the  United  Nations  for  which  he  worked. 

A  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  his  peace- 
keeping operations.  Dr.  Bunche  devoted 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  mission  in  the 
world.  He  sought  to  bring  about  peace 
through  negotiation  and  mediation 
rather  than  war.  He  was  instriimental 
in  establishing  temporary  peace  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

For  years  his  knowledge  and  mastery 
of  the  mechanisms  of  the  United  Nations 
made  his  counsel  most  valuable  to  three 
secretaries  general.  He  was  committed  to 
the  ideal  of  a  world  body  dedicated  to 
peace  and  the  attainment  of  lasting 
accord  in  the  world. 

His  life  and  work  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  dedicated  American  and 
world  citizen.  He  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  children  of  the  world.  However, 
as  a  black,  he  is  flrst-rate  evidence  that 
America — despite  its  problems — has  a 
place  for  all  peoples  of  the  world.  He 
overcame  the  color  barrier  to  become 
known  as  Ralph  Bunche,  U.N.  diplomat  ; 
not  Ralph  Bunche,  Negro  American. 

While  he  grew  up  in  very  difficult  times 
for  black  Americans,  he  still  had  faith 
in  the  American  system  and  its  ability 
to  correct  wrongs.  He  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  democracy  and  diplomacy. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  will  be  remem- 
bered. He  will  be  remembered  for  his 
personsd  triumph  in  a  world  prejudiced 
against  nonwhites.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  dedication  and  devotion  to 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  goals.  He  will 
be  remembered  for  his  constant  efforts 
to  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  all  nations. 


But  most  of  all,  he  will  be  remembered 
for  his  work,  not  as  an  American,  or  as 
a  U.N.  employee,  but  as  Ralph  Bunche, 
world  citizen.  May  his  work  continue  and 
his  life  be  emulated  by  many. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  fig- 
ures aroimd  the  world  are  raising  their 
voices  in  tribute  to  the  late  Ralph  J. 
Bunche.  I  rise  in  sadness  that  these  eulo- 
gies are  necessary.  A  very  special  human 
being  can  no  longer  help  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  famil- 
iar with  the  career  of  this  man,  whom 
the  New  York  Times  called: 

The  most  prominent  black  man  of  his 
era  whose  stature  did  not  derive  chiefly  from 
racial  militance  or  endeavors  specifically  on 
behalf  of  his  own  race. 

Obituaries  in  newspapers  across  the 
Nation  recall  his  many  accomplishments 
and  the  honors  he  so  richly  deserved. 

Yet  as  we  detail  his  utistintlng  efforts 
for  world  peace,  we  must  rededlcate  ouj-- 
selves  to  those  goals  he  so  fervently  pur- 
sued. As  we  recount  his  superhuman 
efforts  to  reach  a  settlement  in  Palestine 
in  1949,  we  can  hear  those  same  sabres 
rattling  again.  We  must  somehow  still 
those  sabres,  as  he  once  did. 

As  we  mourn  the  loss  of  Ralph  Bunche, 
we  must  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the 
cause  of  international  understanding  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.  He  himself 
once  said : 

I  have  a  bias  which  leads  me  to  believe 
.  .  .  that  no  problem  In  human  relations 
Is  Insoluble. 

We,  as  a  nation,  must  make  that  bias 
our  national  policy  and  constantly  wage 
peace  throughout  the  world.  Let  our  final 
tribute  to  Ralph  Bunche  be  a  time  of 
peace  and  harmony  among  men:  a  time 
of  still  guns  and  sheathed  sabres  in 
Southeast  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  every  comer  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  many 
Americans  today  I  mourn  the  tragic  loss 
of  a  great  man,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche — polit- 
ical negotiator.  United  Nations  founder, 
international  diplomat,  civil  rights  lesul- 
er,  educator,  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  re- 
cipient. His  life  was  a  relentless  pursuit 
for  peace  and  brotherhood  among  na- 
tions and  men. 

Bom  to  hardship  and  prejudice,  we 
not  only  remember  Dr.  Bunche,  but  we 
salute  him  as  an  individual  who  never 
faltered  in  his  goals  and  more  specif- 
ically, his  Ideals.  Orphaned  at  13,  he 
wtis  cared  for  by  a  grandmother  who 
dared  demand  in  1917  a  college  education 
and  a  successful  career  for  her  black 
grandson.  Valedictorian  of  his  high 
school  class  in  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Bimche 
studied  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  on  an  academic  scholarship, 
graduating  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors. 
A  master  of  arts  degree  and  a  Ph.  D.  in 
government  and  international  relations 
were  earned  at  Harvard  University. 

After  working  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  serving  brilliantly  as  an  ana- 
lyst of  African  and  Par  Eastern  affairs 
during  World  War  n.  Dr.  Bimche  moved 
to  the  State  Department  where  he  headed 
the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs. 
During  this  time  and  after  the  war.  Dr. 
Bunche  dedicated  himself  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  world  peacekeeping  body.  He 
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played  a  key  role  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945,  drawing  up  the  trusteeship  sec- 
tions of  the  UJ4.  Charter.  He  served  in 
the  first  UJ^.  General  Aasembly  in  Lon- 
don and  in  1947,  joined  the  permanent 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

History  must  judge  Dr.  Bunche's  great- 
est single  contribution  to  world  peace.  In 
the  TJH.  he  proved  himself  not  only  a 
superlative  organizer,  but  an  outstanding 
negotiator  for  justice  and  peace  between 
warring  nations.  A  prime  example  of  his 
diplomatic  abilities  and  perserverance 
came  in  1948  and  194S  during  the  Pales- 
tinian talks  on  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The 
peacekeeping  abihties  of  the  fledgling 
UJN.  were  on  the  line.  Dr.  Bunche  man- 
aged after  81  days  marked  by  tension 
and  hostility  to  obtain  an  armistice  be- 
tween the  Israeli  and  Arab  delegates  who 
represented  age-rtd  cultures  of  vastly 
dilTerlng  religious  and  etlinic  orienta- 
tions. 

Ris  dedication  and  personal  abilities 
in  realizing  this  hard  fought  armistice, 
earned  Dr.  Bunche  the  distinguished 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He,  thus,  became  the 
first  black  man  In  history  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. 

We  can  take  enormous  pride  in  the 
fact  that  Ralph  Bunche,  American,  was 
an  outstanding  world  negotiator.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  credit  this  man  with 
being  a  true  "citizen  of  the  world,"  one 
whose  abilities  and  wisdom  transcended 
nationality  and  race  to  advance  the  hard- 
est cause  of  all,  peace  among  all  men. 

Dr.  Bimche  just  as  heartily  deserves 
recognition  for  his  work  and  dedication 
in  his  home  country.  He  detested  dis- 
criminatiaD  and  foogjit  it  fervently.  He 
walked  the  picket  lines  and  marched, 
often  in  poor  he&lth.  throughout  our 
country  to  dramatize  the  plight  of  the 
Uack  people,  while  also  serving  as  a 
dedicated  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
Uyn  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  C(dored  People  for  22 
years  imtil  his  death  last  week. 

We  all  honor  this  great  American  and 
humanitarian  not  only  for  what  he  ac- 
complished in  attaining  world  peace  and 
brotherhood,  but  for  what  he  stood  for  as 
an  individual — integrity,  truth,  and  jus- 
tice. Pew  men  have  been  bom  with  the 
fcMresight,  endurance,  and  dedication  of 
Ralph  Bundle.  He  was  truly  a  servant 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
man's  days  are  ended,  how  do  you 
measure  his  accomplishments  ?  This  age- 
old  question  has  echoed  throughout  his- 
tory. The  answers  have  beoi  many.  One 
ot  the  most  eloquent  was  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  American  poet  Whittier. 
While  contemplating  the  nature  of 
heroism,  Whittier  wrote: 

But  dream  not  helm  and  h&rrtess 
The  sign  of  valor  true; 

Peace    hath    higher    tests    ol    mauhood 
Than  battle  ever  luiew. 

The  way  of  peace  is  truly  difficult.  Pew 
men  have  the  stamina  to  pursue  it.  Ih 
our  own  day  and  age.  oat  man  partic- 
larly  stood  out  as  having  the  strength  of 
character  to  pursue  the  elusive  goal  of 
peace.  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche  was  in- 
deed a  man  fit  for  the  task  of  peace- 
maker. His  adult  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  justice. 


For  more  than  two  decades,  he  served 
as  the  chief  troubleshooter  for  three 
Secretaries-Goieral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  first  came  to  international 
attention  after  successfully  negotiating 
a  treaty  between  the  warring  Israelis 
and  Arabs  in  1949.  His  skill  as  a  diidomat 
was  evident  in  the  praise  accorded  him 
from  both  sides.  Dr.  Bunche  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  the  following  year  as 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

In  the  years  tliat  f crowed.  Dr.  Bunche 
became  a  familiar  figure  at  strife-torn 
hotspots  all  over  the  world.  His  eahn, 
rational  thinking  often  served  to  dampen 
fiery  tempers.  His  reputati<»i  for  fairness 
and  honesty  gained  him  access  and  trust 
where  others  would  have  faUed.  In  the 
final  analysis,  there  is  really  no  way  of 
tallying  up  his  achievements.  We  can 
only  say  vnih  heartfelt  gratitude  that 
the  world  is  a  better  place  because  of  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  No  greater 
thing  can  be  said  of  any  man. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche  was  a  native  of  this  country 
but  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  master  of 
diplomatic  skills  but  a  servant  of  peace. 
He  was.  as  UJi.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  said,  an  international  institu- 
tion, transcending  nationality  and  race, 
and  therefore  able  to  help  others  tran- 
scend their  own  hatreds  smd  prejudice. 

The  history  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  particular  its  successes  in  peacekeep- 
ing missions,  reflects  Dr.  Bunche's 
talent.  He  was  there  in  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
laying  the  groimdwork  for  the  interna- 
tional body,  and  he  was  there  in  San 
Francisco  and  In  London  for  the  first 
workings  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  there  in  1948  and  1949 
in  the  Middle  East,  negotiating  amidst 
thousands  of  years  of  religious  and  racial 
intolerance,  acliieving  the  Palestine  ac- 
cords. He  was  there  dtiring  UJN.  peace- 
keying  efforts  in  the  Suez  in  1956.  In 
the  Congo  in  1960  and  in  Cyprus  in  1964. 
He  gave  himself  fuDy  to  those  efforts, 
using  his  personal  stamina  and  the  al- 
ways tenuous  military  presence  of  the 
U.N.  to  bring  about  acconmiodation. 

In  the  Trusteeship  work  of  the  UJI., 
Dr.  Bunche  led  in  fashioning  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  so  many  territories 
achieved  national  status  in  the  1950's 
and  19«0's. 

Sadly,  his  greatest  fame  in  this  coun- 
try came  as  a  result  of  discrimination 
against  his  race.  Not  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  his  personal  prestige  to 
overcome  that  discrimination.  Dr. 
Bunche  maintained  that  no  Negro 
American  can  be  fuUy  free  imtil  ^e  low- 
liest Negro  is  no  longer  disadvantaged 
because  of  race. 

Dr.  Bunche's  life  gave  meaning  to  his 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  man:  it  gave 
us  peace  in  times  of  discord  and  taught 
us  a  way  for  the  world's  community  of 
nations  to  coexist.  His  death  highlights 
that  personal  achievement  and  makes 
us  more  aware  than  ever  of  the  need  for 
m<He  intematianal  citizens  and  for  more 
servants  of  peace. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  In  this  special  order  today 
to  pay  a  well -deserved  tribute  to  Dr. 


Ralph  S.  Bunche,  who  passed  away  last 
Thursday. 

As  UJ^.  mediator  and  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  UH.,  Dr.  Bunche  served 
the  cause  of  peace  in  an  outstanding 
fashion  with  his  diplomatic  skills  and 
international  expertise. 

I  can  well  remember  how  impressed  I 
was  with  Dr.  Bunche's  hcxiest,  outgoing 
personality  when,  as  mayor  of  Schenec- 
tady in  the  mid-1950's.  I  had  a  chance 
to  meet  him  personally  during  his  visit 
to  my  home  city. 

Whether  it  was  as  a  civil  rights  lead- 
er in  the  1930's  or  as  the  top  American 
in  United  Nations,  Ralph  Bunche  at  all 
times  was  the  porfect  «wrampi<.  of  re- 
sponsible leadership.  His  successful  me- 
diation of  the  1949  Arab-Israel  war  and 
the  effective  UH.  efforts  in  the  Congo 
in  I960  are  just  two  of  the  more  famous 
examples  of  the  results  of  that  respon- 
sible leadership. 

The  world  will  miss  Ralph  Bunche, 
but  the  example  be  set  for  leaders  of  all 
nations,  and  the  responsible  character 
of  his  service  will  long  live,  not  merely 
as  an  outstanding  black  but  as  an  out- 
standing American. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche  had  a  dream  of  equity  for  ami 
harmony  among  all  peoples. 

Through  his  dedication,  his  intellect, 
and  his  example,  he  moved  us  all  nieas~ 
urably  toward  that  ideal. 

As  an  early  and  courageous  champion 
of  civil  rights,  be  led  efforts  in  the  1930*8 
to  open  public  facihties  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  all. 

As  a  devoted  and  skilled  international 
public  servant,  he  worked  tirelessly  to 
advance  the  cause  of  world  peace,  a 
contribution  recognized  in  1950  by  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

As  a  scholar  and  teacher,  he  achieved 
the  highest  honors  of  his  profession, 
attaining  in  1964  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Pohtical  Science  Assoctation. 

It  was  not  my  privileee  to  have  known 
Dr.  Bunche  personally.  Yet  I  know — ^Just 
as  my  children  and  their  children  shall 
one  day  know — that  he  touched  our  lives. 

He  gave  us  something  of  paramount 
value,  reminding  us  by  his  accompUsh- 
ments  of  an  essential  truth:  That  a 
man's  capacity  to  contribute,  to  lead 
and  to  care  is  not  conditioned  by  his 
race,  color  or  creed. 

So  much  can  be  said  for  only  a  few 
men  of  our  time. 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  was  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  Uke  to  join  with  my  coUeagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  one  of  this  country's  most  re- 
markable citizens  and  one  of  the  world's 
most  distinguished  civil  servants. 

I  have  had  a  special  adinlration  and 
respect  for  Dr.  Bunche  ever  since  1951 
when  I  was  privileged  to  hear  him  deliver 
the  commencement  address  at  my  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Denver 
Law  School.  This  was  only  a  short  time 
after  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
for  his  efforts  In  negotiating  the  1949 
armistice  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  those  ef 
OS  who  were  Just  beginning  our  careers 
in  a  field  that  Is  based  on  the  arts  of  ne- 
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gotiation  and  conciliation — the  skills 
which  he  used  so  brilliantly  and  effec- 
tively. 

Dr.  Bunche  wsts  the  highest  ranking 
American  in  the  United  Nations  orga- 
nization and  he  served  it  devotedly  for 
nearly  25  years.  He  had  a  vision  of  how 
the  United  Nations  could  work  to  be- 
come an  effective  institution  for  main- 
taining peace  throughout  the  world.  And 
it  was  he,  in  fact,  who  continually  played 
a  decisive  role  in  the  majority  of  the 
United  Nation's  diplomatic  successess — 
the  Arab-Israeli  agreement  which  pre- 
served peace  in  the  Middle  East  for 
nearly  two  decades,  the  United  Nation's 
intervention  in  the  Congo  crisis  which 
prevented  a  bloody  civil  war,  and  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts  in  Cyprus  in 
1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  other  Americans  have 
so  completely  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
goal  of  world  peace,  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational understanding,  and  the  cause 
of  humtui  rights.  Ralph  Bunche's  con- 
tributions to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions cannot  yet  be  fully  measured  or 
appreciated.  However,  I  beUeve  the  ef- 
fects of  his  work  were  best  summarized 
by  United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  who  remembered  Dr.  Bunche  as 
"an  International  Institution  in  his  own 
right,  transcending  both  nationality  and 
race  in  a  way  that  Is  achieved  by  very 
few." 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  here  today  in 
paying  well-merited  tribute  to  the  late 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Nations  and  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  modem  history,  who 
died  last  Thursday,  December  9. 

Dr.  Bimche  was  a  self-made  man  in 
the  truest  American  tradition.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  humble  barber  who  died 
when  Dr.  Bunche  was  13  years  of  age.  It 
was  an  almost  unbelievable  age  for  the 
assumption  of  mature  responsibility,  but 
Dr.  Bunche  was  entirely  self-supporting 
by  the  time  he  was  15  years  old.  He 
worked  his  own  way  through  high 
school,  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  Harvard,  where  he 
earned  a  doctorate  degree  in  1934,  major- 
ing in  government  and  international  re- 
lations. He  joined  U.S.  Government  serv- 
ice in  1941  and  in  1944,  as  a  specialist  in 
the  State  Department.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  IXimbarton 
Oaks  Conference  which  laid  the  ground- 
work for  a  United  Nations  Organization 
whose  birth  he  participated  at  in  San 
Francisco  in  1945.  and,  in  1946,  attended 
the  first  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly meeting  in  London.  In  1947,  Dr. 
Bunche  resigned  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  join  the  Secretariat  at 
the  United  Nations  where  his  services 
had  been  requested,  and  where,  in  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant, 
he  became  "an  International  institution 
in  his  own  right,  transcending  both 
nationality  and  race." 

Dr.  Bunche  was  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  respected  international  clvU  serv- 
ants and  his  persevering  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
brought  him  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1950. 

Dr.  Bimche's  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments toward  global  understanding  as 


an  ofiScial  of  the  United  Nations  guaran- 
tee him  a  high  and  everlasting  place  in 
the  annals  of  national  and  international 
history.  However,  his  most  notable  con- 
tributions to  his  contemporaries  and 
those  who  come  after  are  his  personal 
example  of  unwavering  Integrity,  his  In- 
sistence upon  the  vital  Importance  of 
human  dignity,  his  tremendous  sense  of 
individual  responsibility,  his  inexhaust- 
ible patience  and  diligence  as  a  nego- 
tiator and  adviser,  his  persevering  deter- 
mination against  nearly  Insuperable  odds 
to  do  all  he  possibly  could  to  establish 
justice,  understanding,  and  peace  in  a 
confused  world  and,  above  all,  his  im- 
f ailing  kindness,  humor,  and  deep  com- 
passion in  all  his  dealings  and  contacts 
with  his  fellowmen  throughout  the  world. 
By  all  human  measurements,  Dr.  Bimche 
was  a  great  and  wise  man  whose  calm 
counsel  and  personal  inspiration  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  continuing  efforts  of 
this  uncertain  world  to  achieve  peaceful 
understanding  among  all  men. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Dr. 
Bunche's  widow  and  children  and  I  pray 
the  good  Lord  to  grant  him  eternal  rest. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
(Mr.  Dices)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to 
the  late  Ralph  Bunche. 

When  racism  was  dominant  in  Ameri- 
can society  during  the  1920's,  1930's  and 
1940's,  Dr.  Bunche  overcame  innumerable 
obstacles  in  his  path  and  attained  a  rec- 
ord of  academic  excellence  and  high  pro- 
fessional achievement.  At  UCLA  he  ob- 
tained a  bachelors  degree,  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honors,  and  at  Harvard  he  earned 
a  master  of  arts  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  gov- 
ernment and  international  relations.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  conventional  degrees. 
Dr.  Bunche  went  on  to  advance  study  in 
anthropology  at  Northwestern,  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Capetown. 

In  the  1930's  Ralph  Bunche  also 
taught  at  Howard  University  and  assist- 
ed Gunnar  Myrdal  in  research  for  his 
classic  study  of  American  racism,  "An 
American  Dilemma."  After  the  Second 
World  War  started.  Dr.  Bunche,  served 
with  high  honors  in  the  OSS  and  later 
with  the  State  Department  as  officer  in 
charge  of  deaUng  with  postwar  colonial 
problems.  His  association  with  the  infant 
United  Nations  began  during  these  years 
as  he  attended  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
San  Francisco  conferences.  By  1947,  Dr. 
Bunche  had  left  the  State  Department 
to  become  a  member  of  the  UJJ.  Secre- 
tariat. His  career  as  civil  servant  for  the 
family  of  nations  had  begun. 

Shortly  after  his  work  at  the  UN  had 
started  Ralph  Bunche  found  himself 
deeply  involved  in  the  festering  Palestine 
crisis.  As  troubleshooter  and  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  General  in 
that  area,  he  painstakingly  negotiated 
the  1949  armistice  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs. 

For  his  achievement,  as  we  all  know, 
he  earned  the  1950  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  In 
the  next  20  years  of  service  with  the 
United  Nations,  Dr.  Bunche  was  deeply 
committed  to  resolving  the  confilcts  in 
Cyprus,  the  Congo,  and  the  Middle  East. 


His  devoted  service  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  continued  until  illness  forced  his 
retirement  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  review  the  career  of 
Ralph  Bunche,  several  themes  recur. 
One  is  his  courageous  and  unflagging 
struggle  for  racial  justice.  From  his  ear- 
Uest  days  of  academic  honor  to  his  dy- 
ing days  in  New  York,  Ralph  Bunche 
did  not  allow  his  prominence  and  suc- 
cess to  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  black  and  thereby  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  struggle  of  all  American  blacks 
against  racism  and  for  genuinely  equal 
treatment.  As  late  as  1965,  he  traveled 
to  Alabama,  and  despite  ill  health,  took 
part  in  the  historic  Selma-to-Montgom- 
ery  march.  And  as  the  New  York  Times 
obituary  of  Dr.  Bunche  noted: 

In  1959  he  was  Involved  in  a  znuch-pub- 
llclzed  Incident  In  which  he  and  his  son, 
Ralph,  Jr.,  were  refused  membership  In  the 
West  Side  Tennis  Club  at  PcM«st  Hllla.  Dr. 
Bunche  took  up  the  cudgels  and  received 
an  apology,  and  the  club  official  re^>onslble 
for  the  rebuff  resigned.  Dr.  Bunche  then  de- 
clined an  offer  of  membership. 

He  was  angered  because  the  change  ap- 
peared to  be  based  on  his  personal  prestige, 
and  not  on  any  principle  of  racial  equality. 
"No  Negro  American  can  be  free  from  the 
disabilities  of  race  In  this  country  until  the 
lowliest  Negro  In  Mississippi  Is  no  longer  dis- 
advantaged because  of  his  race,"  he  said. 

Second,  Ralph  Bunche  was  one  of  the 
first  international  civil  servants,  a  man 
devoted  not  to  nation  but  to  the  family 
of  nations.  As  Ambassador  Bush  noted 
at  the  U.N. : 

Though  we  Americans  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  be  was  an  American,  he  was  truly  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  and  the  world 
has  lost  a  good  and  devoted  statesman 
and  a  forceful  proponent  of  peace  and 
justice. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pro- 
found sorrow  and  a  sense  of  deep  loss  for 
all  nations  I  join  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  in 
paying  tribute  today  to  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  who,  as  much  as  any  man  of 
his  time,  served  the  causes  of  interna- 
tionalism by  his  unstinting  effort  and 
personal  conviction. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Bunche  was  truly  a  life 
devoted  to  peace.  Born  in  Detroit,  the 
grandson  of  a  slave.  Dr.  Bunche  quickly 
rose  to  the  natural  level  of  his  compe- 
tence as  an  arbiter  of  human  passions. 
His  compassion  and  his  understanding 
were  at  the  root  of  his  ability  to  com- 
prehend and  to  mitigate  the  darker  as- 
pects of  human  nature  toward  a  goal  of 
imiversal  enlightenment. 

The  career  of  Ralph  Bunche  was  stud- 
ded with  superlative  achievements  from 
the  very  beginning.  With  the  assistance 
of  a  4-year  scholarship,  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  accepted  a  scholarship  for  graduate 
study  at  Harvard,  after  having  been 
presented  with  his  travel  expenses  from 
California  to  Massachusetts  by  a  group 
of  black  clubwomen  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
had  been  too  poor  to  affcH-d  the  trip  him- 
self. Ralph  Bunche  received  his  doctorate 
from  Harvard  and  did  post-graduate 
work   at  Northwestern  University,   the 
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London  School  of  Economics,  and  the 
University  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Bimche  joined  the  faculty  of  How- 
ard University,  in  1938,  where  he  estab- 
hshed  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  served  as  dean  for  many 
years.  Prom  1938  to  1940  Dr.  Bunche  col- 
laborated with  the  famous  Swedish  social 
scientist  Gunner  Myrdal  in  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  "Survey  of  the  Negro  in 
America,"  which  was  published  In  1944 
under  the  title  "An  American  Dilemma." 
After  distln^^uished  service  in  key  ad- 
visory capacities  diiring  World  War  n. 
Dr.  Bunche  resigned  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  accept  a  permanent  post  at 
the  United  Nations^  which  be  had  joined 
at  its  Inception.  As  is  wellknown.  he  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Peace  Priae  in  1950  for 
his  mediation  efforts  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  1955  and  again  in  1958  he  super- 
vised the  establishment  of  historic  XSH. 
conferences  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  and  also  helped  establish 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
At  the  time  of  his  retiremwit  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1971,  Dr.  Bunche  was  the  highest- 
ranking  American  on  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat. 

Dr.  Bunch  also  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  caiise  of  civil  rights, 
delivering  countless  speeches  and  iiar- 
tidpating  in  demonstrations.  In  1965  he 
marched  beside  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr..  in  the  Freedom 
March  from  Selma  to  Montgomery. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  was  devoted  to  both 
justice  and  peace — for  all  mankind.  He 
cannot  be  replaced,  but  he  will  always  be 
remembered.  And  as  a  result  of  his  com- 
passion, his  leadership,  his  untiring  ef- 
forts, we  are  that  much  closer  to  the 
dream  for  which  he  strived:  a  world  in 
which  peace  reigns  supreme. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chief  Justice  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  in  the 
infamous  Dred-Scott  case  of  1857,  ruled 
that  slaves  and  the  sons  of  slaves  were 
not  citizens  of  these  United  States  with- 
in the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution. 
But,  110  years  later.  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  the  son  of  a  freed  slave,  moved 
the  world  to  compassion  with  his  nego- 
tiation of  the  peace  treaty — albeit  un- 
lasting— between  the  Infant  nation  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 

The  world  In  Its  entirety  accepted  this 
black  and  humble  soul  as  its  chief  citizen. 
He  was  later  rewarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace,  the  first  such  honor  for  the 
black  race,  for  this  deed  in  international 
relations,  and  rose  to  this  Nation's  high- 
est post  in  the  United  Nations. 

Even  as  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  still 
mar  the  face  of  the  earth;  even  as  men 
shape  their  plowshares  into  the  weapons 
of  future  wars,  let  us  hope  that  some- 
where, the  memory  of  this  great,  black, 
and  humble  man  of  peace  will  once  more 
bring  comjiasslon  of  class  for  class,  of 
nation  for  nation,  of  race  for  rtice,  so  that 
we  can  get  about  the  business  of  build- 
ing a  better  worid  for  posterity. 

May  the  memory  of  this  great  man  re- 
call to  all  mankind  the  words  of  Martin 
Luther,  the  philosophy  to  which  Dr. 
Bunche  dedicated  his  life  in  the  United 
Nattons: 

W»r  !•  th«  gremtest  plague  that  can  afflict 
humanity;    It  destroys  religion,   It  destroys 


states,   it  destroys  families.  Any  scourge  ts 
preferable  to  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  else- 
where the  Rccou  is  filled  with  the  facts 
about  Dr.  R«ipii  J.  Bunche :  his  academic 
achievements,  his  public  service  career, 
and  his  diplomatic  accomplislunents.  Of 
these  one  can  say  many  things,  but  the 
more  that  is  said,  the  more  we  leave 
unsaid.  My  remarks  attempt  to  explain 
this  apparent  anomoly. 

Pew  students  left  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  or  Harvard 
University  better  equipped  academically 
than  did  Dr.  Bunche.  S<tlll  fewer  have 
served  in  our  Department  of  State  or  in 
an  international  organization  with  as 
much  distinction.  Yet  in  the  last  decade 
or  two.  Dr.  Bunche  has  oocujned  a  rela- 
tively unimportant  poet  in  the  United 
Nations  based  on  his  rare  capability  and 
years  of  unusual  experience. 

Let  us  accept  the  fact  he  was  awarded 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  that 
he  was  elevated  to  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize;  and  let 
us  admire  what  glorious  praise  has  been 
accorded  his  peacekeeping  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East,  Kashmir,  the  Congo  and 
elsewhere.  The  facts  and  praise  make 
even  more  noteworthy  our  failure  as  a 
Nation  to  make  greater  use  of  Dr.  Bunche 
in  a  top  role  in  a  Presidential  Cabinet, 
as  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  even  in  a 
higher-ranking  position  in  the  UJ^.  it- 
self. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Ralph  Bimche, 
it  is  certainly  not  sacriligeous  to  express 
the  thought  that  his  life  and  accomplish- 
ment should  serve  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  our  Nation  to  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  injustice  we  afflict  in  not 
utilizing  more  fully  our  human  resources 
to  the  greatest  extent.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  erect  a  living  memorial  to  this 
great  sAateman  by  applying  the  concepts 
he  taught  us  in  achieving  full  employ- 
ment, a  stable  society,  and  a  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche  pledged  and  devoted  his  life  to 
the  search  for  peace  and  justice.  TTie 
United  Nations  will  always  be  a  symbol 
of  the  nature  of  the  search  for  peace 
that  Dr.  Bunche  imdertook.  As  a  black 
man,  he  demonstrated  the  humanity 
and  strength  that  will  always  serve  as 
a  giiiding  way  for  expressed  peoples 
everywhere.  In  my  estimation,  Ralph 
Bimche  was  more  than  a  great  black 
man,  more  than  a  great  American — he 
was  a  true  citizen  of  the  world.  We  wlU 
miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  lost  one  of  its  great  leaders  in  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche',  former 
Under  Secretary  General  for  Special 
Affairs  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Dr. 
Bunche  dedicated  his  life  to  the  work  of 
world  peace  through  the  mediimi  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  never  lost  hope  and 
he  was  a  constant  inspiration  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  at  the  side  of  each 
successive  Secretary  General,  a  team 
man  all  the  way. 

He  was  honored  appropriately  in  1950 
with  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  work 
in  bringing   about   the    1949    armistice 


which  ended  the  first  Arab-Israeli  war. 

For  many  years  until  his  retirement 
last  October,  Dr.  Bunche  was  the  highest 
ranking  American  in  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat. 

Notwithstanding  his  stature  and  his 
reputation.  Dr.  Bunche  was  essentially  a 
private  man.  shunning  personal  publicity 
and  disclaiming  all  political  ambition. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  persistent  at 
the  conference  table  and  the  art  of  his 
compromise  seemed  to  lie  in  his  appar- 
ently boundless  energy  and  the  order 
and  timing  of  his  moves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  his  family  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  edi- 
torials from  the  Buffalo,  N.Y,  Courier- 
Express  and  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Dailv 
News. 

(Prom  Buffalo   (N.7.)    Courier-Kipre8f>. 

Dec.  11.  1871J 

Dr.  Bunche,  Peacemakju  in  a  Tboubixb 

Woau) 

The  world  is  dimioished  by  the  death  ol 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  farmer  United  Nations 
undersecretary  general  for  special  political 
affairs.  Throughout  most  of  his  association 
with  the  global  organisation  ever  since  its 
creation,  in  1945.  he  labored  to  bring  peace 
to  a  troubled  world.  For  his  principal  suc- 
oe9B,  the  securing  of  an  annlstioe  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  in  1940,  he  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  but  be  wUl  be  remem- 
bered, too.  for  peace-keeping  efforts  in  the 
Suez  area  in  1956  and  later  in  the  Congo  and 
Cyprus. 

Tet,  busy  though  he  was  with  worid  af- 
fairs, be  never  lost  totich  with  the  struggle 
in  his  orvD.  country  for  social,  economic  awl 
political  equality  for  those  of  bis  own  race. 
He  once  said  that  no  American  Negro  oould 
be  considered  free  until  the  lowUest  Negro 
In  the  country  was  no  longer  disadvantaged 
because  of  his  race. 

Dr.  Burtche's  paaelng  is  mourned  not  only 
because  at  his  efforts  for  peace  and  human 
brotherhood  but  iMcauae  be  retained  an 
abiding  faith  In  the  U.N.  as  an  instrument 
for  peace.  Such  a  combination  of  abUity  and 
faith  Is  all  too  uncommon  in  our  world  to- 
day. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Dec.  10, 
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At  the  United  Nations,  when  news  would 
oorae  of  a  threat  to  peace  In  some  far-off 
place,  they  used  to  say.  "Send  Bunche  and 
everything  will  be  all  right." 

It  was  good  advice,  which  the  intematioiial 
organization  often  followed  and  never  re- 
gretted. 

For  many  years  until  his  retirement  last 
October,  Dr.  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche  was  the 
highest-ranking  American  in  the  U.N.  sec- 
retariat. As  under  secretary  general  for  spe- 
cial {xilitlcal  affairs,  he  was  chief  trouble- 
shooter  and  adviser  to  Dag  Hammarskjold 
and  later  to  U  Thant. 

Dr.  Bunche  became  world  famous  when 
he  took  over  from  the  assassinated  U.N.  medi- 
ator for  Palestine,  Count  Folke  Bemadotte. 
and  worked  out  the  1949  armistice  that  ended 
the  first  Arab-Israeli  war. 

For  that  high  achievement  in  diplomacy, 
he  wa«  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prise  in 
1950.  the  first  time  a  Negro  waa  ao  honored. 
After  his  success  in  the  Middle  East,  Dr. 
Bunche  was  a  hot  property  and  President 
Truman  offered  to  app>olnt  him  an  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  another  first  for  a  Negro. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Dr.  Bunche  that 
he  declined.  He  politely  Informed  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  oould  not  afford  the  cut  In  pey, 
but  oonflded  to  friends  that  he  would  not 
bring  his  family  to  "a  Jim  Crow  city,"  which 
Washington  was. 
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His  decision  was  right.  At  the  State  De- 
p.irtment  he  probably  would  have  got  stuck 
in  the  molasses  of  what  diplomats  call  "tlie 
fudge  factory."  At  the  United  Nations,  he 
was  able  to  direct  valuable  peacekeeping  op- 
erations, Including  Suez  in  1957,  the  Congo 
In  1960  and  Cyprus  in  1964. 

In  all.  Dr.  Bunche  spent  more  than  a  quar- 
ter centxuy  at  the  United  Nations.  He  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  concept  of  the  inter- 
national civil  servant,  the  man  who  works 
impartially  for  world  peace  without  favoring 
his  own  country. 

He  often  has  been  compwred  with  a  Horatio 
Alger  story,  but  we  suspect  that  Algers 
heroes,  being  w^hlte  and  treacly  and  fictional, 
had  an  easier  time.  The  grandson  of  a  slave, 
the  son  of  a  barber  and  an  orphan  at  age 
14,  Dr.  Bunche  worked  his  way  up  from  pov- 
erty and  thru  college  and  graduate  school, 
becoming  one  of  America's  foremost  experts 
oil  African  sociology  and  politics. 

Aitbo  he  personally  "made  it"  and  was  cov- 
ered with  honors.  Dr.  Bunche  never  separated 
himself  from  the  cause  of  less  fortunate  Ne- 
groes. He  delivered  countless  speeches  for 
civil  rights  and  took  part  In  freedom  marches 
in  the  South. 

Aged  67  and  suffering  from  kidney  mal- 
function, diabetes,  heart  dlsea.se  and  near 
blindness,  he  died  in  New  York  yesterday 
morning.  There  will  be,  we  fear,  many  In"- 
sensltlve  tributes  saying  that  "he  was  a  credit 
to  his  race."  Ralph  Bunche  was  a  credit  to 
his  whole  coxintry. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Charles  Dices 
of  Michigan,  took  the  lead  in  this  special 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche, 
since  Mr.  Dices  is  presently  serving  as  a 
delegate  to  the  26th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Bimche,  in  his  long  career,  was 
entitled  to  respect  and  appreciation  for 
his  imtiring  efforts  at  the  United  Nations 
and.  in  fact,  one  can  say  that  he  was 
that  body's  most  international  figure.  It 
is  a  credit  to  our  country  that  Dr.  Bunche 
was  an  American — he  served  his  country 
well  as  he  served  the  United  Nations 
well. 

Dr.  Bunche  worked  especially  hard  to 
produce  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  his  efforts  if  the  present  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  could  work  out  a 
solution  to  that  conflict. 

Since  I  am  also  serving  at  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  I  can  attest  to  the 
great  respect  in  which  Mr.  Bimche  was 
held  and  the  great  loss  officials  at  the 
United  Nations  feel  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche  not  only  was  a  man  of  liigh 
Ideals  and  a  man  of  noble  dreams,  not 
only  a  man  who  voiced  his  ideas,  hoping 
the  world  community  would  bend  its  ear 
and  listen  Intently  in  consideration,  but 
was  a  man  who,  upon  the  initial  im- 
plementation of  his  beliefs  into  concrete 
institutionalized  foundations,  did  not 
step  aside  feeling  others  should  then 
assume  further  responsibility.  For  Dr. 
Bunche  remained  deeply  devoted  and  in- 
timately involved  in  developing  peace 
among  men  and  among  nations,  growing, 
changing,  reinterpreting  and  reworking 
these  original  foundations  to  meet  con- 
tinuously the  new  challenges  historj- 
relates  in  the  lives  of  us  all.  We  feel  his 
loss  particularly  at  this  time — the  world 
is  especially  in  need  of  the  wisdom,  the 
understanding  and  the  compassion  of 


such  a  man.  We  can  justly  pay  tribute 
to  him  by  continually  directing  our  ef- 
forts toward  the  ideals  to  which  he 
dedicated  his  life. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
read  the  comments  made  in  tribute  to 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  when  he  died  on 
December  9,  one  could  not  help  but  note 
the  underlying  tone  of  the  reactions.  The 
Washington  Post  captured  the  very  es- 
sence of  Dr.  Bunche  in  its  caption; 
"Ralph  Bunche:  A  Life  Dedicated  to 
Peace." 

I  felt  a  great  sense  of  loss  for  our 
country,  and  for  the  world  when  I 
learned  of  Dr.  Bunche's  death,  and  I  find 
it  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  these  special  orders  in  tribute 
to  him. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg  summed  it  up 
by  saying  that: 

Dr.  Bunche,  more  than  most  nations  and 
persons,  understood  that  peace  after  all  is 
a  matter  of  human  rights.  And  he  was  pro- 
foundly aware  that  the  only  real  security  is 
international   security. 

His  example  shall  live  on.  and  I  am 
grateful  that  Dr.  Bunche  lived  and 
taught  us  about  a  true  sense  of  brother- 
hood. 

I  include  the  following; 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   10,   1971  | 
U  N.'s  Ralph  J.  Bunche  Dies 

New  Yoric.  December  9 — Ralph  Johnson 
Bunche,  winner  of  the  1950  Nobel  Peace 
Prixe  for  mediating  an  end  to  the  1949  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  died  today,  10  weeks  after  step- 
ping down  aa  undersecretary-general  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  67. 

Death  came  at  12:40  a.m.  at  New  York 
Hospital.  The  ailing  Dr.  Bunche  had  been  in 
and  out  of  the  hospital  for  many  months. 
No  cause  of  death  was  announced. 

President  Nixon  telephoned  Mrs.  Bunche 
to  express  his  sympathy.  Tlie  President  also 
issued  a  statement  praising  the  diplomat  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  peace  In 
our  time." 

"America  Is  deeply  proud  of  this  distin- 
guished son  and  profoundly  saddened  by  his 
death,"  Mr.  Nixon  said.  "But  we  are  also 
strengthened  by  the  Inexhaustible  measure 
of  dedication  and  creative  action  that 
spanned  his  ^lendld  career." 

Mr.  Nixon  hailed  Dr.  Bunche's  "calm  and 
wise  counsel"  at  the  United  Nations  and  his 
role  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  saying  he 
had  "lost  an  incomparable  friend  and  col- 
league."  praised  Dr.  Bunche  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  "that  20th  Century  breed  of 
international  officials  who  devote  all  their 
gifts  and  their  very  lives  to  the  service  of  the 
community  of  mankind." 

■He  was  the  most  effective  and  best  known 
of  international  civil  servants."  Thant  said, 
"and  his  record  of  achievement  as  an  Indi- 
vidual member  of  the  secretariat  was  unsur- 
passed." 

George  Bu.sh,  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  expressed  sorrow  at  Dr. 
Bunches  death  and  said:  ■Although  we  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  an  American. 
he  was  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world." 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  former  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N..  said  that  Dr.  Bunche  "ex- 
emplified what  an  International  civil  servant 
and  statesman  should  be  by  his  personal 
qualities  of  objectlvltv.  fairness  and  dedica- 
tion." 

■Dr.  Bunche.  more  than  most  nations  and 
persons. "  Goldberg  said,  "understood  that 
peace  after  all  is  a  matter  of  human  rights. 
And  he  was  profoundly  aware  that  the  only 
real  security  is  international  securitv.  " 


Rep  Shirley  Chisholm  (D-N.Y  )  said: 
■Ralph  Bunche  devoted  his  entire  adult  life 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  the  recognition 
that  all  men  are  truly  brothers.  He  under- 
stood war  and  lesser  struggles  for  power,  but 
he  rejected  such  struggles  as  being  appropri- 
ate means  for  redressing  grievances— legiti- 
mate or  not.'^ 

Dr  Bunche  achieved  International  r?cog- 
nltlon  in  1949  when  he  hammered  out  armi- 
stice agreements  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world,  ending  the  Palestine  war.  He  also 
played  a  key  role  in  the  1956  negotiations 
that  led  to  the  stationing  of  a  U.N.  emer- 
gency force  In  Palestine  after  the  S'»ez  crisl.<;. 

Whe'-i  the  Congo  erupted  in  1960,  Dr. 
Bunche  was  the  first  man  rushed  in  by  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  then  U.N.  secretary  general, 
to  oversee  the  U.N.  civilian  and  military  op- 
erations in  the  strife-torn  African  nation. 

Until  his  retirement  on  Oct.  1.  Dr.  Bunche 
had  bee:i  the  highest  ranking  American  in 
the  UN.  secretariat.  He  had  been  under  sec- 
retary in   charge  of  special  political   affairs. 

He  had  been  inactive  in  the  world  body 
since  last  summer  because  of  various  ail- 
ments and  a  broken  right  arm  suffered  in  a 
fall  at  home. 

The  family  announced  tentative  plans  for 
a  funeral  service  at  noon  Saturday  at  River- 
side Church.  Dr.  Bunches  body  will  repose 
at  the  Campbell   Punera!   Home  tonight. 

Ralph  Bithcwt:  A  Life  Dedicath)  to  Peace 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

Ralph  Johnson  Bunche.  67.  was  the  top 
American  in  the  United  Nations  until  h;s 
retirement  10  weeks  ago  on  Oct.  1  and  the 
U.N.'s  Nobel  Prize-winning  expert  on  peace- 
keeping operations. 

Dr.  Bunche.  whose  title  was  under  secre- 
tary general  for  special  political  affairs,  was 
the  U.N.  mediator  who  arranged  the  Arab- 
Israeli  armistice  in  1949  and  the  architect  of 
subsequent  U.N.  operations  In  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Congo. 

Despite  being  hospitalized  for  deteriorat- 
ing health,  including  advanced  diat>etes  that 
left  him  nearly  blind,  the  onetime  Howard 
University  professor  continued  to  take  an 
Interest  in  current  U.N.  concerns,  and  his 
counsel  was  actively  sought  until  his  death 

Tliree  secretaries  general  regarded  Ralph 
Bunche  as  their  right  arm,  and  to  many  per- 
sons around  the  world  he  epitomized  the 
United  Nations.  That  he  was  an  American 
and  a  Negro  wus  Incidental. 

He  simply  knew  more  about  the  United 
Nations'  fire-brigade  capabilities  than  any 
other  man.  and  he  embodied  the  diplomatic 
skills  that  enabled  him  to  run  a  virtual  com- 
mand post  In  the  38th  floor  headquarters 
here  overlooking  the  East  River. 

As  the  U.N.  mediator  picked  by  Secretarj- 
General  Trygve  Lie  to  succeed  the  murdered 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte  at  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  Palestine.  Dr.  Bunche  worked 
out  the  formula  for  indirect  negotiations 
that  led  to  Arab-Israeli  agreement  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  He  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1950  for  his  efforts. 

Dr.  Bunche.  who  barely  missed  being  in 
Count  Bernadotte's  car  when  it  was  sprayed 
by  gunfire,  supported  Bernadotte's  last  re- 
port, which  made  recommendations  for  a 
permanent  peace.  Dr.  Bunche  took  charge  of 
enforcement  of  a  truce  that  threatened  to 
explode  in  every  direction. 

The  former  UCLA  athlete  had  no  police 
or  troops  to  enforce  hts  orders.  He  neverthe- 
less bluntly  told  the  Israeli  government  that 
it  must  "assume  full  responsibility"  for  such 
acts  as  the  killing  of  Count  Bemadotte. 

It  wa^  an  extraordinarily  difficult  and 
complicated  time  during  the  next  few 
months  for  Acting  Mediator  Bunche.  Fight- 
ing biY>ke  out  despite  the  truce.  But  after 
several  halts,  the  Egyptians  and  Israeli  ne- 
gotiators sat  down  at  the  same  table  in 
Dr.  Bunches  headquarters  at  Rhodes. 
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Just  getting  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  to 
meet  together  was  a  feat. 

Negotiations  dragged  on  for  aeven  weeks. 
Frequently  they  reached  standstills.  But  each 
time  Dr.  Bunche  wotild  bring  up  a  new  strat- 
egem  to  keep  the  talks  going.  His  "Bunche 
plan"  finally  proved  the  basis  for  an  arml* 
stlce  between  Egypt  and  Israel  In  February, 
1969. 

Dr.  Bunche's  efforts  had  halted  the  war  In 
the  Middle  East  although  the  armistice  it- 
aelf  was  not  a  formal  peace. 

Much  the  game  sort  of  formula  for  Indirect 
Initial  contacts  is  being  followed  by  the  cur- 
rent UJ*.  Middle  East  mediator,  Gunnar  Jar- 
ring. 

During  the  1956  Middle  East  crisis,  under 
a  different  secretary  general.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  Dr.  Bunche  did  the  detailed  work  in 
organlalng  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  which  helped  prevent  a  new  conflict 
for  10V4  years. 

Paradoxically,  he  also  advised  the  current 
secretary  general,  U  Thant.  in  May  of  1967, 
that  there  was  no  legal  alternative  but  to 
withdraw  that  emergency  force  when  Presi- 
dent Nasser  requested  It  and  Egyptian  troops 
overran  U.N.  poeltions.  This  recommenda- 
tion, which  he  strongly  defended,  remained 
an  item  of  controversy. 

In  yet  another  peacekeeping  assignment. 
Dr.  Bunche  organized  the  U.N.  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  civil  war  In  the  former 
Belgian  Congo  after  Its  precipitate  Inde- 
pendence In  the  summer  of  1960.  Ultimately 
a  UJ^.  force  of  nearly  20,000  men  was  In- 
volved. 

His  most  Important  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  view  of  a  cloee  asso- 
ciate, was  "his  capacity  for  objective  analy- 
sis and  his  very  great  Integrity." 

Dr.  Bunche  had  a  tough,  analytical,  highly 
disciplined  mind,  and  a  firm  idea  of  how 
things  ought  to  be  done,  this  associate  con- 
tinued. He  also  had  an  Intuitive  sense  of 
empathy  for  the  parties  to  a  conflict  that 
frequently  won  him  the  trust  of  both  aides. 
Despite  his  heavy  responsibllitiee.  he  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  could  tell  a  good 
story.  As  a  one-time  football  player  he  also 
maintained  an  avid  Interest  In  sports.  Staff 
members  breaking  In  on  what  they  supposed 
to  be  high-level  conferences  over  the  week- 
end sometimes  came  upon  Dr.  Bunche  and 
coUeagues  watching  the  World  Series  or 
other  sports  on  television. 

He  also  was  a  quick  man  with  a  phrase. 
Told  that  the  cloee-llpped  Jarring  had  re- 
plied "No  comment"  to  an  Inquiry  about  his 
Middle  East  mission.  Dr.  Bunche  shot  back: 
"He  must  have  been  misquoted." 

Partly  because  of  the  delicacy  of  the  situa- 
tions In  which  he  was  frequently  involved,  he 
often  was  uneasy  In  contacts  with  the  press. 
He  could  be  testy  w.lth  diplomats  as  well  as 
reporters  when  he  thought  they  were  wasting 
his  time;  yet  he  could  be  charming  and  could 
captivate  newsmen  with  his  reminiscences. 

Soviet  diplomats,  who  frequently  disagreed 
with  him  on  policy,  came  to  respect  and  praise 
his  honesty.  When  he  attended  a  conference 
in  Yalta  several  years  ago,  Ambassador  Yakov 
Malik  voluntarily  made  special  arrangements 
for  him  to  be  seen  at  a  top  Soviet  eye  clinic 
In  Odessa. 

Although  he  was  Impatient  with  the  slow- 
ness of  legislative  change  in  effectuating  full 
civil  rights  for  Negroes.  Dr.  Bunche  believed 
deeply  in  the  American  systems  capacity  to 
right  wrongs.  He  was  repelled  by  some  of  the 
methods  of  present-day  black  activists. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  particularly  of  Roy 
Wilklns,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colca-ed 
People. 

When  President  Truman  offered  him  a  post 
as  assistant  secretary  of  state  in  1948,  he 
declined  to  move  back  to  Washington  to  ac- 
cept it.  explaining  that  he  did  not  want  to 
live  In  a  segregated  community.  Although  he 
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probably  would  have  had  special  considera- 
tion, he  said,  he  did  not  want  to  be  treated 
differently  from  the  remainder  of  the  Negro 
population. 

He  was  a  friend  of  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  who  pleaded  with  him  to  recon- 
sider his  effort  to  retire  from  the  U.N.  in  1966 
He  also  respected  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  although  differing  with  him  on  Viet- 
nam. 

This  respect  derived  from  an  incident  dur- 
ing Worid  War  II,  when  Dr.  Bunche  was  In 
the  Oflice  of  Strategic  Service  at  a  time  when 
Negroes  were  not  served  in  mess  for  white 
officers.  The  then  Col.  Rusk,  who  did  not  pre- 
viously know  Dr.  Bunche,  said  that  was  non- 
sense and  insisted  on  having  him  as  his  guest. 
One  of  his  little-known  past  activities  was 
to  WTlte  an  unpublished  first  draft  of  "An 
American  Dilemma,"  the  monumental  study 
of  race  relations  in  the  United  States  on 
which  he  worked  with  the  Swedish  social 
scientist.  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal. 

Orphaned  at  13  after  his  family  had  moved 
west  from  his  birthplace  in  Detroit,  Mich 
he  was  reared  in  Los  Angeles  by  his  maternal 
grandmother.  Mrs.  Lucy  Johnson.  He  often 
credited  her  with  being  the  formative  influ- 
ence in  his  life  and  teaching  him  the  impor- 
tance of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

He  was  graduated  in  1927  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
earned  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  1928.  He 
obtained  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  gov- 
ernment and  International  relations  at  Har- 
vard University  In  1934  and  did  post-doctoral 
work  at  Northwestern  University,  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  the  University  of 
Cape  Town.  South  Africa. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Bunche  was  a  resident 
of  Washington,  becoming  head  of  the  politi- 
cal science  department  at  Howard  University 
in  1928.  During  hU  teaching  career  there  and 
elsewhere  some  of  the  later  leaders  of  Africa 
were  his  students,  including  President  Jomo 
KenyatU  of  Kenya  and  former  President 
Amandi  Aziklwe  of  Nigeria  and  Kwame 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana.  KenyatU  baby-sat  for 
the  Bunches  when  they  were  in  London. 

Joining  the  government  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  n.  he  worked  on  African  affairs 
with  the  Oflice  of  the  Coordinator  of  Infor- 
mation and  later  with  the  OSS.  Prom  there 
he  Joined  the  State  Department  in  1944  and 
participated  In  the  planning  conference  for 
the  United  Nations  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
in  the  1965  San  Francisco  Conference. 

After  a  temporary  appointment  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1946,  he  Joined  the  per- 
manent staff  the  next  year.  He  followed  his 
work  in  Palestine  with  a  stint  in  the  De- 
partment of  Trusteeship  Affairs,  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  emerging  colonies.  In  1950 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  goverimient  at 
Harvard  University,  but  resigned  without  ever 
taking  the  post. 

He  served  on  the  Harvard  Board  of  Over- 
seers and  was  a  triistee  of  Oberlln  College  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  He  was  awarded 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  in  1963. 

Dr.  Bunche  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Ruth  Ethel  Harris;  a  daughter.  Joan, 
who  works  In  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram; a  son,  Ralph  Jr.,  who  has  been  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam,  and  three  grand- 
children. Another  daughter,  Jane  (Mrs. 
Burton  Pierce) ,  died  In  1966. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VETO  OP 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM— 
SHOCKING    AND    IRRESPONSIBLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9.  1971,  President  Richard  Nixon 
broke  his  word  to  the  American  people 
when  he  vetoed  a  bill  that  represented 


an  historic  advance  for  the  children  of 
our  country— the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  today  to 
review  the  President's  veto  message  and 
to  demonstrate  how  shocking  and  irre- 
sponsible was  the  President's  action. 

If  we  examine  carefully  what  the  Pres- 
ident said  on  December  9.  I  think  it  can 
be  shown  that,  at  almost  every  point  he 
has  proved  himself  guilty  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  distortion  of  both  the  pro- 
visions and  the  purposes  of  the  legis- 
laticxi. 

For  example,  the  President  said: 

We  cannot  and  will  not  Ignore  the  chal- 
lenge to  do  more  for  America's  children  In 
their  all-important  early  years. 

Yet  he  vetoed  a  bill  which  had  wcki 
widespread  support  from  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  In  Congress  and  which 
was  aimed  at  meeting  just  this  obJecUve. 

The  President  said: 

Our  response  to  this  challenge  must  be  a 
measured,  evolutionary,  painstakingly  con- 
sidered one.  ... 

And  went  on  to  describe  the  child  de- 
velopment program  authorized  in  this 
legislation  "as  a  long  leap  into  the  dark 
for  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  people". 

Apparently  President  Nixon  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  child  development  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  the  measure  he 
killed  last  week  has  been  under  consider- 
ation in  Congress  since  August  of  1969 
when  a  bipartisan  group  of  Representa- 
tives first  introduced  the  bill. 

Apparently  President  Nixon  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  on  March  25, 1971.  nearly 
100  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
introduced  the  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment bill. 

Apparently  President  Nixon  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  has,  during  the  last  2 '72 
years,  conducted  20  days  of  hearings  on 
comprehensive  child  development  legis- 
lation while  a  Senate  subcommittee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Senator  Walter  F. 
MoNDALE  of  Minnesota,  conducted  an  ad- 
ditional 6  days  of  hearings. 

The  published  hearings  in  our  House 
subcommittee  alone  total  1.715  pages. 

As,  himself,  once  a  Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  President  Nixon  should  real- 
ize that  this  record  represents  an  im- 
usual  amount  of  time  and  consideration 
to  be  given  to  any  legislative  measure. 
But  beyond  the  number  of  days  devoted 
to  the  hearings,  I  must  point  out  that 
the  House  subcommittee  alone  during 
1969  and  1971  listened  to  or  read  the 
views  of  over  166  witnesses,  including 
parents,  child  development  authorities, 
Governors,  and  other  public  officials,  in- 
cluding those  representing  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, testifying  on  the  need  for 
just  the  kind  of  progrsun  that  President 
Nixon  has  now  destroyed. 

For  the  President  to  contend  there- 
fore that  such  legislation  is  "a  long  leap 
into  the  dark  for  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  American  people"  is  simply  to 
make  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
false  and  uninformed  statement. 
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Mr.  Nixon's  veto  message  declares 
that  "neither  the  immediate  need  nor  the 
desirability  of  a  national  child  develop- 
ment program  of  this  character  has  been 
demonstrated." 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  was  it  who  in  Feb- 
ruary 1969,  told  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that— 

So  critical  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  chlldiren  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  5  years  of  life. 

Why,  it  was,  of  course.  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

The  President  has  now  found  that  his 
sweeping  rhetoric  and  grandiose  prom- 
ises have  caught  up  with  him.  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  responded 
affirmatively  to  his  plea  for  "a  national 
commitment"  and,  after  lengthy  and 
careful  consideration,  approved  and  sent 
to  the  White  House  legislation  which 
was  directed  at  the  objective  so  well 
articulated  by  the  President. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  suggest  that 
the  "need"  or  "desirability"  of  a  child 
development  program  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated is  to  fly  into  the  fac<  of  the 
ovei-whelming  evidence  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  hearings  and,  still  further, 
to  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  last  year's 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
called  by  President  Nixon  himself. 

For  I  would  remind  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  was  just  1  year  ago  this  week 
tliat  President  Nixon  welcomed  to  Wash- 
ington 4.000  citizens  whom  he  had  him- 
self invited  to  attend  the  White  House 
Conference. 

I  would  remind  you,  further  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  these  representatives  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  own  conference  concluded 
that  their  No.  1  priority  and  concern  was 
that  Congress  should  f>ass  and  the  Presi- 
dent sign  exactly  the  kind  of  child  devel- 
opment program  which  Mr.  Nixon  has 
jiiiit  killed. 

This  is  what  Nixon's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  ChUdren  declared  in  1970: 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fund  comprehensive  child  care  pro- 
grams, which  win  be  family  centered,  locally 
controlled,  and  universally  available,  with 
Initial  priority  to  those  whose  need  Is  great- 
est These  programs  should  provide  for  active 
participation  of  family  members  In  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  programs — including  health 
eariy  childhood  education,  and  social  serv- 
icps — should  have  sufficient  variety  to  insure 
th.U  f.Tmllles  can  select  the  options  most  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  what  the  bill 
provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  speak  further  of 
the  President's  astonishing  declaration 
that  "neither  the  immediate  need  nor  de- 
sirability of  a  child  development  pro- 
gram lias  been  demonstrated." 

As  the  Day  Care  and  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  of  America— whose  honor- 
ary chairman  is  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon— 
said  on  December  10  in  a  statement 
sharply  criticizing  the  Presidents  veto: 

Is  he  unaware  that  of  the  21  million  chil- 
dren in  this  country  under  the  age  of  6,  10 
percent  (by  a  conservative  estimate)  are  in 
glaring  need  of  safe,  quality  devel<9mental 
day  care?  That  is  2.1  million  at  least!  Two  to 
Uiree  percent  of  these  2.1  million— up  to 
600.000— are  simply  left   to  care  for  them- 


selves because  their  working  mothers  can  find 
no  care  for  them  which  the  family  can  afford. 
Add  to  that  the  number  known  to  be  suffer- 
ing abtise  and  living  day  to  day  In  circum- 
stances where  rats  and  lead  poisoning  are 
a  constant  danger,  and  you  reach  the  2.1  mil- 
lion figure.  Those  children  are  the  need! 
And  there  are  millions  more  who  are  the  need, 
because  of  the  developmental  deficiency  of 
their  environment  and  their  families'  par- 
ticular desires  tor  early  childhood  pro- 
grams .  .   . 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Day  Care 
Council  went  on  to  say : 

Is  Mr.  Nixon  aware  that  70-80  percent  of 
working  mothers  have  their  preschool  chil- 
dren cared  for  in  unlicensed,  informal  ar- 
rangements— by  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  President  to  con- 
tend that  a  child  development  program  is 
neither  needed  nor  desirable  is  totally 
at  odds  with  the  evidence,  which  demon- 
strates clearly  contrary  conclusions. 

Only  this  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  Life  ma- 
gazine, in  a  special  December  17,  1971, 
issue  on  children,  contains  tv.-o  signifi- 
cant articles  in  this  respect. 

One,  by  Maya  Pines,  cites  the  book 
published  in  1964,  "Stability  and  Change 
in  Human  Characteristics,"  in  which  Dr. 
Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  pointed  out  that — 

By  4,  as  much  as  50 "i  of  a  persons  intelli- 
gence is  set.  Before  the  age  of  4.  a  child's 
Intelligence  Is  highly  flexible,  but  after  that 
the  chances  of  raising  a  child's  Intelligence 
diminish,  and  more  and  more  powerful  forces 
are  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of 
change. 

The  Other  article  in  the  December  17. 
1971.  issue  of  Life,  by  Vivian  Cadden,  dis- 
cusses the  immense  importance  to  the 
emotional  health  of  children  of  just  the 
kind  of  child  development  programs  con- 
tained in  the  bill  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  what  I  have 
been  saying  about  the  evidence  of  the 
need  and  desirabihty  of  child  de- 
velopment programs,  it  should  come  as 
no  shock  that  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment has  so  far  refused  to  make 
public  the  results  of  a  number  of  stud- 
ies it  has  sponsored  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrate the  immediate  need  and  de- 
sirability of  a  child  development  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  of  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

Indeed.  I  am  this  week  writing  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Edward  Ziegler.  Director  of 
Office  of  Child  Development,  requesting 
that  his  office  reveal  the  results  of  these 
studies,  wiiich  are,  of  course,  paid  for 
with  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  child  development 
bill  has  received  support  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sources.  This  support  is  in  large 
measure  because  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide a  program  restricted  to  children  of 
the  poor. 

Although  the  bill  assigns  priority  to 
preschool  children  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  need,  the  measure  is 
intended  to  make  services  available  to 
children  from  families  of  all  income 
levels,  including  middle-  and  upper- 
income  families,  with  those  above  the 
poverty  level  paying  a  fee,  depending  on 
their  income,  set  by  the  Secretarj-  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  child  development  programs  of 
the  kind  contemplated  in  the  bill  are  for 


the  benefit  of  all  children,  not  only  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

Let  me  here  comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  so-called  fee  schedule  estabhshed 
under  the  bill. 

The  bill  provided  no  charge  to 
families  with  income  below  $4,320.  Fam- 
ilies with  income  between  $4,320  and 
$5,916  would  have  paid  10  percent  of 
their  income  between  $4,320  and  $5,916 
for  their  children's  participation;  for 
example,  a  family  of  four  with  an  in- 
come of  $5,916  would  have  paid  $159  a 
year  for  each  child.  Families  with  in- 
comes between  $5,916  and  $6,960 — or  the 
lower  living  standard  budget  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — would  have  paid  the  10- 
percent  factor  just  cited  plus  an  addi- 
tional 15  percent  of  income  over  $5,916; 
for  example,  a  family  of  four  with  an  in- 
come of  $6,960  would  have  paid  $317  foi- 
each  child  a  year.  Famibes  with  incomes 
above  $6,960  would  have  paid  fees  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  based  on  the  ability  of  the  fam- 
ily to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  wide  support  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived, I  list  the  following  groups  and 
organizations; 

Groups  Supporting  Child  DE\i:LOPMrNT 

.'American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 

United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

United  Methodist  Church. 

Christian  Science  Committee  on  P\ibllca- 
tions. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

National  Conference  on  Christians  ;i!id 
Jews. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

National  Association  for  Catholic  Women. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lit;  ion. 

National  Board  of  ■ywCA. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

National  Education  Association. 

Washlnston  Research  Project  Action 
Council. 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Women's  Iniernational  League  for  Pe.uo 
and  Friends. 

AFL-CIO. 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

National  League  of  Citles-U.S.  Conference 
of   Mayors, 

National  Council  on  Hunger  and  Malnutri- 
tion. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women 

American  Bankers  Association. 

National  Association  for  Social  Workers. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council, 
Inc. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  Action 
Council. 

Zero  Population. 

Children's  Lobby 

United  Steel  Workers  of  Americ.T. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organisation. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Common  Cause. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

NAACP. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Urban  League. 
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Women's    Auxiliary 
Medical  Association). 


of    AMA     (American 


should  now  justify  the  day  care  provi-        Mr.  Speaker,   the  Piesident  also  at 

sions  of  H.R.  1  solely  as  a  device  to  en-     tacked  the  amount  of  money  to  be  pro 

Therefore,   Mr.   Speaker,   one   of   the     able  welfare  mothers  to  work  without     vided  under  the  child  development  pro 


goals  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  taxpayer 
some  of  his  money  back  so  that  churches, 
schools,  and  parents  at  the  local  level 
could  provide  preschool  programs  that 
they  wanted  for  their  children  without 
the  control  of  either  State  or  Federal 
governments.  This  legislation  should  be 
viewed  as  providing  an  incentive  to 
States  and  local  communities  to  help 
them  in  developing  their  day  care  pro- 
grams in  churches,  in  community  cen- 
ters, in  schools,  and  the  kindergarten 
effort  now  being  undertaken  by  many 
States. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  add  that 
in  order  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers can  know  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  Congress,  I  have  sent  him  a  set  of 
the  hearings  of  our  subcommittee  and  I 
have  asked  Senator  Mondale  to  send  the 
President  his  subcommittee  hearings  as 
well. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  message  also  refers  to 
H.R.  1,  the  welfare  reform  biU.  The  bill 
authorizes,  according  to  his  December  9 
message : 

Day  care  centers  to  provide  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  so  that  their  parents  can 
leave  the  welfare  rolls  to  go  on  the  payrolls 
of  the  Nation. 

The  President  goes  on  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that,  in  his  view,  these 
day  care  programs  are,  to  quote  him: 

To  enable  mothers,  particularly  those  at 
the  lowest  Income  levels,  to  take  full-time 
Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  President  not  aware 
of  the  views  expressed  by  his  own  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Elliot  Richardson,  only  weeks  ago  on 
September  22,  1971,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee? 

For  Secretary  Richardson's  statement 
then — which  I  applaud — is  directly  con- 
tradictory to  the  position  set  forth  in 
President  Nixon's  veto  message. 

Said  Secretary  Richardson : 

We  must  not.  however,  focus  entirely  on 
the  goal  of  freeing  mothers  for  work.  We 
also  have  a  great  opportunity,  at  the  same 
time,  to  invest  in  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  and  thereby  to  begin  to  break 
the  terrible,  dehumanizing  cycle  of  poverty. 
That  cycle  is  by  now  all  too  familiar. 

Many  parents  are  unable  to  give  their  off- 
spring the  experiences  necessary  to  achieve 
success  in  our  fast-paced  society.  They  them- 
selves often  lack  e.xperlence  and  schooling 
and  are  ill-prepared  to  assure  the  full  devel- 
opment their  children  need  to  compete  in  a 
highly  technological  world.  By  the  time 
their  youngsters  reach  school  age.  they  are 
80  far  behind  their  peers  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  them  ever  to  catch  up.  School 
becomes  a  futile  and  frustrating  experience 
fcr  them:  their  failures  are  reinforced,  not 
alleviated.  The  children  often  become  bitter 
teon.igers  and  leave  schoo!.  and  the  cvcle  be- 
gins over  again.  If  we  fall  to  Invest  in  these 
children  now — in  improved  and  expanded 
child  care  and  t)etter  schools — we  are  likely 
to  find  them  on  the  welfare  rolls  as  parents 
15  years  from  now.  In  short,  there  Is  a  great 
need  for  child  care  programs  which  contri- 
bute to  the  development  of  the  child  as  well 
as  provide  a  safe  place  for  the  child  while 
the  mother  is  working. 

Mr.    Speaker,    that    President   Nixon 


any  hint  of  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  development  of  children 
represents  an  astonishing  retreat  from 
his  earlier  plea,  on  August  11,  1969,  in 
proposing  his  welfare  reform  bill  and 
calling  for  federally  supported  day  care 
programs.  Said  the  President  then: 

The  child  care  I  propose  is  more  than 
custodial.  This  Administration  is  committed 
to  a  new  emphasis  on  child  development  in 
the  first  five  years  of  life.  The  day  care  that 
would  be  part  of  this  plan  would  be  of  a 
quality  that  will  help  in  the  development 
of  the  child  and  provide  for  its  health  and 
safety  and  would  break  the  poverty  cycle 
for  the  new  generation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  en- 
courage people  on  welfare  to  work  when- 
ever possible  and  appropriate,  but  it  is 
most  distressing  that  the  President  has 
abandoned  his  earlier,  more  understand- 
ing view  that  child  development  pro- 
grams must  focus  on  the  good  of  the 
child.  It  is  distressing  that  he  should 
now  take  the  attitude  that  regards  day 
care  programs  as  nothing  but  babysit- 
ting centers  to  enable  parents  to  work. 
The  President  seems  to  have  forgotten 
his  earlier  speeches;  some  of  us  have  not. 

Moreover,  for  the  President  to  charge, 
as  his  veto  message  does,  that  "to  some 
degree,  child  development  centers  are  a 
duplication"  of  the  day  care  centers  to 
be  provided  by  H.R.  1  reflects  further 
lack  of  awareness  on  the  President's  part 
of  the  expressed  intent  of  Members  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  day  care  centers  to  be 
provided  under  H.R.  1  and  the  child  de- 
velopment programs  to  be  provided  by 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act. 

I  refer  the  President  to  a  colloquy  on 
September  30.  1971,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  child  development  bill,  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  said 
tome: 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  cooperation 
on  these  points.  As  I  said  last  June,  the  dis- 
tinguished member  from  Indiana  has  been 
most  cooperative  in  assuring  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  not  enacting  duplicative  or  overlap- 
ping programs. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman 
Mills,  as  sponsor  of  H.R.  1,  and  I,  as 
sponsor  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Act,  were  making  legislative 
history  to  indicate  that  these  two  pro- 
grams were  neither  contradictory  nor 
dunlicatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also  at- 
tacked the  child  development  programs 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  bill  he  killed  as 
"redundant  in  that  they  duplicate  many 
existing  and  growing  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts  to  provide  social,  medical, 
nutritional,  and  education  services  to 
the  very  young." 

If  such  services  exist  and  are  growing 
sufficiently,  why  did  Mr.  Nixon  himself 
in  1969  feel  it  imperative  to  call,  in  his 
oft-quoted  phrase  for  a  "national  com- 
mitment to  providing  all  American  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  for  healthful  and 
stimulating  development  during  the  first 
5  years  of  life"? 


gram  and  says  that — 

The  expenditure  cf  two  blUlons  of  dollars 
in  a  program  whose  ellectlveness  has  ye",  to 
be  demonstrated  cannot  be  Justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  $2  billion  figure,  the 
amoimt  authorized  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  includes  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion to  cover  existing  federally  supported 
child  care  programs  and  that  the  bill, 
therefore,  only  authorizes  $1.6  billion  in 
new  money. 

But,  of  course,  the  only  raUonal  way 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  question  of 
cost  is  to  measure  the  cost  against  the 
need  for  such  programs. 

I  here  cite  one  estimate. 

If  $2  billion  were  made  available — the 
amoimt  authorized  for  the  next  fiscal 
year — and  if  there  were  provided  part- 
day  services  to  children  zero  to  5,  we 
would  be  able  to  serve  1.538,462  chil- 
dren— 42  percent  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion under  the  family  income  level  of 
$4,320. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  today 
only  serve  20  percent  of  that  population. 
In  fiscal  year  1972  all  children  served  to- 
taled 479,400. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know,  as  President 
Nixon  said,  that  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  are  Limited  but  we  also  all 
know  that  the  task  of  responsible  Presi- 
dential leadership  is  to  make  judgments 
about  which  among  competing  demands 
deserve  priority  for  the  investment  of  tax 
dollars. 

The  December  veto  makes  dramati- 
cally clear  that,  when  the  chips  are 
down,  the  Nixon  administration  assigns 
a  very  low  priority  to  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  veto  message,  the 
President  also  attacks  the  child  develop- 
ment program  in  this  legislation  as  one 
which  would  "lead  toward  altering  the 
family  relationship." 

Mr.  Nixon  is  apparently  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  his  own  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  June  8,  1971, 
in  a  letter  to  me  set  forth  a  statement  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  position  mi 
day  care  Euid  child  development  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education. 

Here  is  how  Secretary  Richardson  then 
described  the  administration's  view  of 
the  purpose  of  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment legislation : 

The  purpose  of  the  Comprehensive  Child 
I>evelopment  Act  would  be  to  (1)  consolidate 
and  coordinate  Federal  day  care  and  child 
development  programs;  (2)  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  primsu^  systemi  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  day  care  and  child  development  serv- 
ices under  such  programs:  and  (3)  estab- 
lish two  principal  targets  for  the  provision 
of  services  under  such  programs:  (a)  the  pro- 
vision of  day  care  services  for  chUdren  of  low- 
income  working  famUles  and  (b)  the  provi- 
sion of  child  development  services  for  chil- 
dren regardless  of  the  work  status  of  their 
parents,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  budgetary 
resources  and  with  priority  to  economically 
disadvantaged  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Richardson's 
statement  of  June  8,  1971,  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  child  development  pro- 
gram vetoed  on  December  9,  1971,  by 
President  Nixon. 
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I  here  add  that  in  his  letter  to  me,  Sec- 
retary Richardson  spoke  of  "this  highly 
important  measure  an  behalf  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation's  children." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  of  us  read  with  great  astonishment 
Secretary  Richardson's  speech  on  De- 
cember 8,  1971,  in  which  he  attacked,  to 
quote  him: 

The  propensity  of  politicians  who  promise 
more  than  they  can  possibly  deliver. 

Could  he  have  been  speaking  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon? 

I  might  here  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  there  were  as  President  Nixon  last 
week  alleged,  "a  respectable  school  of 
opinion  that  this  legislation  would  lead 
toward  altering  the  family  relationship, " 
Secretarj-  Richardson  and  other  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  were  most  successful 
in  concealing  its  existence  from  our  sub- 
committee. For  at  no  time  during  our 
hearings  did  the  Nixon  administration 
witnesses  make  the  savage  kind  of  attack 
on  the  child  development  bill  that  Mr. 
Nixon  made  with  his  veto  message 
rhetoric  charging  that  the  legislation 
v.'ould  "diminish  both  parental  authority 
and  parental  involvement  with  children." 

This  charge  of  course  Ls  abvSurd  and 
inesponsible.  We  have  carefully  drafted 
the  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of  parents 
and  their  children. 

First,  participation  in  the  program  is 
coi'ipletelv  voluntary.  Children  will  not 
participate  without  the  specific  request 
of  a  parent  or  legal  guardian. 

Second,  children  will  not  be  tested  un- 
les.s  the  parent  or  guardian  is  informed 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  accept  the 
child. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  specific  lan- 
fruage  providing  protection  against  nny 
involvement  of  the  moral  or  legal  right 
of  parent':  or  guflrnian.";  with  respect  to 
the  moral,  mental,  emotions,  or  physical 
development  of  their  cliildrcn. 

To  reiterate,  the  child  de^clop^r>c^t 
program,  unlike  the  public  school  pro- 
gram, is  totally  voluntary. 

Moreover,  as  I  shr.Il  explain  more 
fully  later,  the  bill  assigns  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  operating 
child  development  programs  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  who  are  served. 

With  respect  to  the  President's  allega- 
tion that  "hi.s  administration  has  been 
working  for  the  objective  of  bringing  the 
family  together."  I  might  here  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  citing  the  December  10. 
1971  statement  of  the  Day  Care  and 
Child  Development  Council  of  America. 
Inc..  that  'Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  want  to 
have  his  cake  and   eat  it.   too." 

Said  the  Council: 

He  alleges  that  the  child  development  sec- 
ll')n  here  vetr^d  appears  to  move  contrary  to 
lliat.  Later,  he  objects  to  "communal  ap- 
proaches to  child  rearing  over  against  the 
f.''mlly  centered  approach." 

So  he  Is  objecting  to  child  care  programs 
on  principle  apparently,  while  promising  to 
provide  enough  child  care  to  permit  low- 
Inc-ime  people  to  work.  He  omits  mention- 
ing here  that  parents  may  be  forced  to  take 
Johs  under  H  R.  1.  at  an  hourly  rate  of  »1.20. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reckon  how  this 
iHR.  1)   thereby  assists  family  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  question  that  the 
President  raises  in  his  message  is  that  of 
"wlio  the  qualified  people  are  and  where 


they  would  come  from  to  staff  the  child 
development  centers." 

Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  child  development  bill  he 
killed  specifloaUy  provides  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  moneys  appropriated  be  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  persons  at  the 
professional  and  paraprofessional  levels 
to  operate  the  programs. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
seems  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  is  aimed,  in  part  because  of 
the  need  to  train  more  workers,  at  care- 
fully phasing  in  the  child  development 
programs.  The  bill  requires  in  this  respect 
the  creation  of  a  Child  Development 
Council  and  the  proposal  and  approval 
of  a  comprehensive  child  development 
plan.  This  means  that  12  to  18  months 
will  elapse  before  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  communities  will  be  available  even 
to  qualify  for  operating  funds. 

The  sponsoi-s  of  the  legislation  fully 
understood  that  it  would  not  be  wise  im- 
mediately to  launch  a  full-scale  program 
but  rather  that  time  would  be  necessary 
if  the  pi'ogram  were  to  be  soundly 
moiuited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  charge 
that  the  President  makes  that  is  about 
as  accurate  as  most  of  his  others  and  it 
is  that  the  legislation  would  create  "a 
new  army  of  bureaucrats."  That  the 
President  would  so  characterize  the  per- 
sons would  be  the  members  of  the  Child 
development  councils  and  the  project 
policy  committees  at  the  local  level  is 
remarkable.  Apparentlv,  he  has  not  even 
understood  or  wanted  to  understand  that 
the  chief  rc.npon.-jibility  for  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  child  development 
I.)rograms  provided  in  this  legislation 
would  be  the  parents  of  the  children 
involved. 

The  bill  deliberately  required  that  par- 
ents of  children  served  by  child  develop- 
ment programs  compose  at  least  one-half 
of  the  membership  of  both  the  governing 
boards  created  to  administer  these  pro- 
grams. These  parent-governed  boards, 
the  child  development  councils,  and  the 
project  policy  committees  would  decide 
which  programs  to  fund,  and  approve  the 
rontent.  curriculum  and  policy  of  each 
individual  project. 

And  the  bill  expressly  stated  that: 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Infringe  upon 
(  r  usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights  and  re- 
.s|ioi-.siblllties  of  parents  or  guardians  with 
respect  to  the  moral,  mental,  emotional  or 
phviical  development  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Nixon's  rhetorical  charge  of  a  "new 
ai-my  of  bureaucrats"  suggests  that  he 
does  not  want  to  see  the  participation  of 
parents  or  their  representatives  at  the 
local  level,  for,  if  the  parents  will  not 
plan  and  operate  such  programs,  who  will 
do  so?  Apparently  a  new  Nixon-appointed 
army  of  Government  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also  con- 
tends that  "the  States  will  be  relegated 
to  an  insufficient  role '  in  the  child  de- 
velopment program. 

Once  again,  his  rhetoric  is  not  on  all 
fours  with  the  facts. 

The  language  of  the  bill  is  specific  in 
requiring  State  involvement  at  every 
stage:  Creation  of  prime  sponsors,  for- 
mation of  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment plans,  and  project  operation. 


Moreover,  up  to  5  percent  of  operating 
funds  will  become  available  to  States  to 
carry  out  their  functions.  In  this  wtxy. 
States  are  encouraged  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  and  coordination  of  child 
programs  within  their  boundaries.  Tlie 
States  can  thus  identify  problems,  he'.p 
in  solving  them,  and  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  how  effectively  programs  are  meeting 
child  development  standards. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  in  which 
States  may  participate  in  the  program. 
The  bill  specifically  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  fund  directly  any  program— in- 
cluding that  of  a  State — whenever  he 
finds  that  a  local  community  has  not 
submitted  a  program  submitted  an  in- 
adequate program,  or  where  a  program 
does  not  or  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
children. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  ma'K" 
clear  that  there  would  be  a  role  for  tl^e 
State-;,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  f  b.e 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  who  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  shaping  of  this  bill,  the 
Honorable  Ogden  Reid  of  New  York,  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  during  House  debate 
0!i  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Reid  said  that  he  wished  to  make  it 
clear  that — 

The  Secretary  has  very  broad  discretion  in 
selectit.g  prime  .'-ponsors.  Including  the  dis- 
cretion to  use  the  Slates  in  order  to  put  inla 
effect  the  best  passible  performance  In  re- 
spect to  child  development. 

Reviewing  the  broad  requirements  a 
prime  sponsor  must  meet  to  qualify.  Mr. 
Reio  asked  Mr.  Perkins: 

So  there  is  a  responsibility  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  satisfy  himself  that  any  applicant, 
wlnether  a  locaJii.v.  a  combination,  or  aa 
Indian  tribe  or  a  State,  has  the  administra- 
tive capability  to  marshal  resources  and  tj 
provide  eSec'.ively  or  assure  access  to  Ihs 
educational,  social  and  other  services  needed 
">  I  insure  the  comprehensiveness  and  high 
quality  and  standards  for  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  title. 

Mr.  Perkins  replied: 

"i'es.  subject  to  the  qualifications  that 
whatever  standard  he  may  apply  under  these 
provljlons  be  objective  and  applied  to  each 
case  with  an  even  hand:  it  is  not  Intended  as 
a  license  to  develop  standards  such  as  popu- 
lation criteria  which  would  have  the  practical 
e^ect  of  excluding  a  particular  class  cf  cl'gi- 
ble  applicants. 

Mr.  Reid  then  said: 

Therefore  if  an  applicant  which  Is  a 
locality,  or  a  combination  of  localities,  or 
an  Indian  tribe  lacks  the  capability  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  programs  or  if  the  plan 
falls  to  meet  the  other  requirements  under 
the  (act),  the  Secretary  clearly  has  the  au- 
thority to  reject  that  application  and  to 
designate  a  State  or  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  eis  prime  sponsor,  if  it 
meets   the   requirements. 

Mr.  Perkins  replied : 

Yes,  and  the  requirements  that  apply 
would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Reid  answered : 

In  summary  then,  while  the  conference 
bill  reflects  the  Judgment  that  the  Secretary 
should  look  first  to  locally  run  programs — 
in  the  interest  of  parental  participation  and 
other  elements — the  Secretary  is  not  power- 
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less  to  choose  a  State  over  a  locality  and  b* 
Is  granted  ample  flexibility  and  freedom  to 
make  reasonable  Judgments  to  tnsvire  tbe 
comprebenatreoua  and  blgh  qtukltty  of  ear* 
for  children  aa  long  as  he  is  prepcu^d  to  sup- 
part  them  with  findings  of  fact. 

Mr.  Peucins  then  replied: 
The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no 
questi(Hi  that  the  comprehensive  child 
development  rwogram  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  provides  a  more  important 
role  for  the  States  than  does  the  present 
Headstart  program. 

So  the  President's  argxnnent  that  "the 
States  would  be  relegated  to  »n  Insignif- 
icant role"  Is  Jnat  not  accurate. 

It  is  also  curious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
President  Nixon  would  attack  the  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  It  would  "retain  an  ex- 
cessive measure  of  operational  control 
for  such  education  at  the  Federal  level, 
in  the  form  of  the  standards  and  pro- 
gram guidelines  to  be  set  down  by  the 
Welfare." 

President  Nixon  seems  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  who  the 
President  appointed,  said,  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  October  30,  1971.  in  commenting  on 
child  day  centers,  that  present  licens- 
ing procedures  in  most  States  were  in- 
adequate and  added: 

We  are  preparing  the  nation  to  clean  up 
the  licensing  situation. 

Mr.  Zigler  said  that  States  would  have 
a  choice  of  whether  to  accept  or  reject 
Federal  codes  but  added: 

If  the  states  expect  to  get  Federal  money 
they  have  to  follow  the  national  code. 

Mr.  Zigler  said  that  37  States  had  al- 
ready expressed  interest  in  the  Federal 
codes  and  added : 

They  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  the 
codes  with  the  Idea  of  adopting  them. 

Most  of  the  States,  he  said,  have  indi- 
cated the  need  for  some  direction  and 
some  leadership. 

But,  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  suppose  that  of  all 
the  many  criticisms  which  have  been  di- 
rected at  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the 
child  development  bill,  none  has  been 
more  cited  than  the  President's  conten- 
tion, to  quote  him,  that — 

For  tbe  Wedeial  Oovemment  to  plunge 
headlong  flnandally  Into  supporUng  chUd 
development  would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  National  Government  to 
the  side  of  communal  approaches  to  child 
rearing  over  against  the  family-centered  ap- 
proach. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  in  a  De- 
cember 12. 1971,  editorial,  the  President's 
veto  message  is  "just  to  begin  with, 
weird." 

Said  the  Poet: 

It  Is  weird  because  It  is  contradictory,  argu- 
ing first  that  day  care  centers  are  good  and 
then  that  they  are  evil.  The  contradiction 
points  only  to  one  possible  conclusion:  that 
this  message  is  a  bone  he  has  tossed  to  his 
critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next  November 
in  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of  mothers  and 
children  and  of  a  day  care  program  which  the 
President  would  have  us  believe  he  really 
supports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  Richard  Nixon  to  sug- 
gest that  the  child  development  program 
he  vetoed  is  aimed  at  supporting  "com- 
mimal  approaches  to  child  rearing  over 


against  the  family-centered  approach" 
is  imadulterated  nonsense. 

I  remind  the  President  that  this  leg- 
islatian  has,  daring  tbe  Ia8i2>4  years,  en- 
joyed wide  bipartisan  sui^iort. 

I  remind  the  President  that  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  Senate  voted,  by 
a  margin  of  over  2  to  1,  for  the  passage 
of  the  child  development  bill. 

I  remind  the  President  that  the  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Re- 
publican whip  of  the  Senate  both  voted 
for  the  bill. 

I  remind  the  President  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, also  a  Senator,  voted  for  the 
bill. 

I  remind  the  President  that  nearly  100 
Members  of  the  House,  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats,  introduced  child  de- 
velopment legislation  this  year. 

Is  the  President  seriously  expecting 
people  to  believe  that  those  Republican 
Senators — and  the  Democratic  ones — 
who  voted  for  this  tall  voted  for  "com- 
munal aiwroaches  to  child  rearing  over 
against  the  family -centered  approach"? 

Nonsense. 

Is  the  President  seriously  expecting 
people  to  believe  that  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House,  a  Representative 
who  introduced  child  development  leg- 
islation, and  the  Republican  members 
of  the  House  Committee  en  Educatirai 
and  Labor  who  worked  loig  and  hard  for 
such  legislation  favor  "communal  ap- 
proaches to  child  rearing  over  against 
the  family -cantered  appnMch"? 

If  either  these  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress or  spokesmen  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration believed  that  this  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  legislation,  they  certainly 
did  not  express  this  apprehension 
throughout  the  lengthy  consideratiwi 
given  to  the  bill.  It  therefore  becomes 
obvious  to  any  ratkmal  observer  why  the 
President  engaged  in  siich  a  specious  at- 
tack on  a  program  which  he  had  once 
indicated  he  thought  essential. 

The  reason  is  simple:  President  Nixon 
is  now  distressed  about  the  criticism  from 
the  right  wing  of  his  ptirty  because  of 
his  forthcoming  visit  to  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow, and  the  child  development  bUl 
seemed  an  appropriate  lamb  to  throw  to 
the  right  wing  wolves. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashmook),  who  a 
number  of  prominent  conservatives  are 
urging  to  run  against  President  Nixon 
in  the  primaries,  last  week  called  the 
veto  "a  signal  that  a  lot  of  people  have 
been  looking  for." 

According  to  the  December  1,  1971,  is- 
sue of  Education  Daily,  Mr.  Ashbrook 
noted: 

If  he  does  veto  it.  it  will  help  him  a  little. 
If  he  doesn't,  it  will  hurt  him  a  lot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  apparently 
decided  to  get  a  little  help  from  his  right 
wing  friends  by  hurting  a  lot  the  chil- 
dren of  America.  The  whole  business 
ill  becomes  the  occupant  of  the  highest 
office  in  the  land. 

years  to  shape  a  child  development  pro- 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us.  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  have  worked 
carefully  iuid  cooperatively  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  during  the  last  2<2 
gram  that  can  meet  the  challoige  of 


which  President  Nixon  so  eloquently 
spoke  so  many  ttuwi^Kq  ago — the  chal- 
lenge to  make  "a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an 
opportunity  for  healthful  and  stimulat- 
ing development  during  the  first  5  years 
of  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  there 
are  stiU  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  who  want 
to  make  good  on  President  Nixon's  call 
for  this  commitment,  Eind  I  hope  there- 
fore that,  in  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  we  can  persuade  President 
Nixon  to  join  ns. 

For,  again  to  quote  President  Mxon's 
veto  message: 

We  owe  OUT  children  something  more  than 
good  lutenticma. 

Mr.    Speaker,    at    this    point    In    the 
Rkcord    I   include    a    statement    dated 
December  10,  1971.  from  the  Day  Care  '' 
and  Child  Development  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.: 
Day  Cask  and  CHnj>  Deyiiopmejct  Council 

or    America     Responds     to     Presidentiai. 

Veto 

(By  Theodore  Taylor) 

The  President's  veto  stands  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  expressed  through  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators.  It  appears  In  even  more 
dismaying  form  when  read  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  President's  own  White  Bouse 
Conference  on  Children. 

Just  one  year  ago  this  week.  4.000  citizens 
were  called  to  Washington  at  the  invitation 
of  the  President.  The^  were  no  radical  agents 
of  social  change,  but.  men  and  women  care- 
fully selected  to  represent  a  broad  spectrum 
of  American  life.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
work,  these  representatives  to  the  President's 
own  Conference  stated  that  their  number 
one  overriding  concern  was  for  the  enactment 
of  precisely  the  sort  of  child  care  programs 
which  the  President  has  now  vetoed. 

"We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fund  comprehensive  child  care  pro- 
grams, which  will  be  family  centered,  locally 
controlled,  and  universally  available,  with 
ii^ltial  priority  to  those  whose  need  U  great- 
est. These  programs  should  provide  for  active 
participation  of  family  members  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  the  i>ro- 
gram.  These  programs — Including  health, 
early  childhood  education,  and  social  serv- 
ices— should  have  sufficient  variety  to  Insure 
that  families  can  select  the  options  most 
appropriate  to  their  needs." 

In  response  to  Issues  raised  in  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message,  we  respond  as  follows: 

We  ctxarge  that  the  President  has  been  in- 
sensitive to  the  immediate  desirabUlty  for  a 
national  commitment  to  child  development 
programs  Is  he  unaware  that  of  the  21  mil- 
lion children  In  this  country  under  the  age 
of  8,  10  percent  (by  a  conservative  estimate) 
are  In  glaring  need  of  safe,  quality  develop- 
mental day  care?  That  is  2.1  million  at  least! 
Two  to  three  percent  of  these  2.1  million — 
up  to  600,000— are  simply  left  to  care  for 
themselves  because  their  working  mothers 
can  find  no  care  for  them  wtiicb  tbe  family 
can  afford.  Add  to  that  the  number  known 
to  be  suffering  abuse  and  living  day  to  day 
in  circumstances  where  rats  and  lead  poison- 
ing are  a  constant  danger,  aiul  you  reach  the 
2.1  miUion  figure.  Those  children  are  tbe 
need!  And  there  are  millions  more  who  are 
the  need,  because  of  developmental  deficiency 
of  their  environment  and  their  famUies'  par- 
ticular desires  for  early  childhood  progTams. 
Their  needs  require  a  commitment  of  na- 
tional resources.  Tbey  are  a  social  rcspon- 
BlbUity  given  the  economic  reaUtles  of 
American  life  today. 
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Is  Mr.  Nixon  aware  that  70-80  percent  of 
working  mothers  have  their  preschool  chil- 
dren cared  for  in  unlicensed,  informal  ar- 
rangements— by  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate? And  that  a  1968  ChUd  Welfare  League 
survey  of  working  mothers  came  up  with  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  desirability  of  a 
national  commitment  to  child  care  and  de- 
velopment from  their  perspective.  The  sur- 
vey found  that  working  mothers  of  all  races 
and  economic  strata  would  use  child  care 
centers  if  they  could  afford  them.  This  was 
true  of  47  percent  of  the  mothers  who  had 
to  leave  their  children  to  care  for  them- 
selves because  they  could  not  find  an  ac- 
ceptable child  care  arrangement  which  they 
would  afford;  67  percent  of  those  who  care 
for  their  children  while  they  worked;  40  per- 
cent of  those  whose  children  received  care 
from  a  sibling;  38  percent  of  those  vrtth 
children  cared  for  by  a  relative;  and  52 
percent  of  those  cared  for  by  neighbors  or 
friends.  These  women  can  teU  Mr.  Nixon 
about  the  desirability  of  federal  support  for 
child  development  programs.  They  are  work- 
ing mothers;  not  the  same  mothers  who  may 
receive  child  care  aid  under  the  Welfare  Re- 
form Plan.  Mr.  Nixon  seems  unaware  that 
the  desperate  need  and  the  obvious  desir- 
ability addressed  in  the  bill  which  he  vetoed 
exends  far  beyond  his  plan  to  relieve  wel- 
fare roUs  by  putting  poor  mothers  to  work. 

We  must  make  one  other  pwint  about 
Mr.  Nixon's  first  objection:  He  describes 
the  child  development  legislation  which  he 
is  seeking  to  kiU  as  a  national  program.  A 
closer  reading  of  the  legislation  should  make 
It  clear  to  the  President  that  the  bUl  author- 
ized community  programs,  with  parents  and 
others  from  the  local  communities  where 
children  are  growing  and  learning  as  the  pri- 
mary p>ollcy  makers  and  program  shapers. 
The  bill  calls  for  the  federal  government  to 
fund  communities  to  care  for  their  children, 
not  to  do  tbe  Job  for  them. 

The  charge  that  the  President  is  hypo- 
critical in  opposing  ChUd  developing  pro- 
grams because  it  works  against  bringing  the 
famUy  together  while  defending  day  care 
provisions  of  HJi.  1. 

We  charge  that  the  President  raises  a  false 
Issue  of  program  duplication  when  existing 
governmental  programs  are  patenUy  inade- 
quate in  volume  alone  to  meet  Mr.  Nixon's 
stated  goals. 

Mr.  Nixon  alludes  to  the  provision  in  H.R. 
1  for  day  care  centers  to  provide  for  chUdren 
of  the  poor  so  that  their  parents  can  leave 
the  welfare  rolls  to  go  on  the  payrolls  of  the 
nation,  and  cites  that  child  development 
centers  In  the  OEO  bUl  would  to  some  degree 
duplicate  these  efforts. 

We  charge  that  the  President  has  abdicated 
his  responsibility  to  provide  leadership  in 
reordering  the  Nation's  priorities  in  favor  of 
children. 

It  Is  Irresponsible  of  Mr.  Nixon  to  base  his 
veto  of  this  bill  on  the  llmiutlons  of  the 
federal  budget  when,  in  fact,  it  is  precisely 
his  task  as  President  to  lead  the  nation  in 
the  allocation  of  Its  great  resources. 

Mr.  Nixon  entered  upon  his  administration 
by  making  "a  national  commitment  to  pro- 
vide all  American  children  an  opportunity 
for  a  healthful  and  stimulating  development 
during  the  first  five  years  of  life." 

It  has  become  clear  today  that  either  these 
words  were  simply  rhetoric,  or  else  the  Presi- 
dent failed  from  the  beginning  to  take  the 
real  measure  of  the  commitment  he  so  easily 
announced.  For  It  has  long  been  obvious  to 
those  of  us  associated  with  developmental 
child  care  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished on  the  scale  required  to  meet  the  real 
need  in  America  until  our  nation's  present 
priorities  first  were  challenged  and  radically 
reordered. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  failed  to  lead  this  effort. 

The  realities  are  such  that,  In  order  to  care 
more  about  our  chUdren,  we  need  now  to 
begin  caring  less  about  many  other  things. 
The  critical  need  U  for  natloDial  leadership 


which  can  free  America  from  Its  Inordinate 
Investment  In  roads,  rockets  and  rifles,  and 
its  consequent  neglect  of  people. 

Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  want  to  have  his  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  On  the  one  hand,  he  claims 
(point  4)  that  tiis  Administration  has  been 
working  for  the  objective  of  bringing  the 
family  together.  He  alleges  that  the  child 
development  section  here  vetoed  appears  to 
move  contrary  to  that.  Later  (point  9),  he 
objects  to  "communal  approaches  to  child 
rearing  over  against  the  family  centered 
approach." 

So  he  is  objecting  to  child  care  programs 
on  principle  apparently,  while  promising  to 
provide  enough  child  care  to  permit  low- 
income  people  to  work.  He  omits  mentioning 
here  that  parents  may  be  forced  to  take  Jobs, 
under  H.R.  1,  at  an  hourly  rate  of  $1.20.  It 
Is  Impossible  for  us  to  reckon  how  this  (H.R. 
1 )  thereby  assists  family  life.  Rather,  it  per- 
petuates poverty  and  degradation. 

Furthermore,  child  care  provisions  of  H.R. 
1  are  so  vaguely  written  that  they  defy  an 
Intelligent  comparison  with  the  relatively 
clear  provisions  of  S.  2007. 

On  the  matter  of  possible  duplication, 
there  appears  to  be  no  imi>edlment  to  voucher 
payments  under  H.R.  1^ — should  this  highly 
questionable  bill  pass  In  something  like  Its 
present  form — being  iLsed  to  secure  slots  in 
the  child  development  programs  for  Its  eligi- 
ble recipients.  Such  a  procedure  would  also 
achieve  racial  and  class  Integration  rather 
than  establishing  segregated  programs  for 
welfare  recipients. 

The  matter  of  duplication  of  programs  la 
also  dealt  with  above  In  terms  of  the  magni- 
tude of  need  for  child  care  and  the  absence 
of  existing  programs  and  facilities. 

We  charge  that  tbe  President  has  misused 
a  valid  national  concern  for  supporting  fam- 
ily life  In  his  veto  of  this  bill. 

We  agree  with  the  President's  desire  to 
enhance  parental  authority  and  Involvement 
with  children.  In  view  of  economic  circum- 
stances which  require  both  parents  to  work, 
and  changing  family  patterns  which  Include 
single-parent  families  and  tbe  separation  of 
nuclear  families  from  tbe  larger  family, 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  seem  best 
adapted  to  do  Just  that.  Parents  are  recog- 
nized as  the  authorities  over  tbe  care  and 
development  programs  which  can  mean  so 
much  to  them  and  their  children.  Once 
again,  the  President  should  note  that  this 
bill  called  for  a  program  to  be  governed  prin- 
cipally by  them,  not  by  blm  or  Secretary 
Richardson. 

We  charge  that  the  President  has  branded 
those  people  whose  authority  and  involve- 
ment he  vtrlsbes  to  enhance  as  a  new  army  of 
bureaucrats.  We  are  appalled  at  his  low  esti- 
mate of  the  commitment  of  the  people  who 
would  compose  Child  Development  Councils 
and  Local  Policy  Councils  to  see  that  the 
care  and  development  of  their  own  children 
will  be  safeguarded  and  will  never  be  rele- 
gated to  the  level  of  a  bureaucratic  function. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Nixon's  objection  that  states 
would  be  relegated  to  a  less  significant  role 
than  be  deems  appropriate  suggests  that  he 
wants  more  bureaucrats  In  the  delivery  of 
child  care  services,  not  less. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  Intention  In  the  veto 
statement  about  "communal  approaches  to 
child  rearing  against  tbe  family  centered 
approach."  We  seek  the  maximization  of  op- 
tions for  families.  Since  this  program  Is  en- 
tirely optional,  no  one  can  be  forced  to  use  a 
child  development  program  (unlike  HJi.  1, 
where  coercion  to  work  at  slave  wages  is  the 
dominant  Impetus) .  Moreover,  it  sounds  like 
the  Old  Nixon  who  deploys  red  berrmg 
phrases  like  "conununal  approaches"  without 
defining  what  he  means.  Are  public  schools 
"conununal  approaches"?  .  .  .  are  choirs  and 
orchestras?  This  sounds  like  a  repetition  of 
Right  Wing  shibboleths  calculated  to  allay 
political  opponents  rather  than  a  serious 
oomment  on  a  developmental  social  progzam 


which  can  benefit  the  intellectual,  physical, 
and  social  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  we  aUgn  ourselvea  with  the  other 
supporters  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs  and  lu'ge  tbe  immediate  contin- 
uation of  OEO  programs  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Independent  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  here  include  in  the 
Record  several  editorials  on  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act  and  a  related  article : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  1 2,  1971] 
The  President's  Veto  or  Day  Care 

President  Nixon's  veto  message  to  Congress 
explaining  why  he  disapproves  of  tbe  Child 
Development  Act  is,  just  to  begin  vrtth.  weird. 
It  is  weird  because  it  is  contradictory,  argu- 
ing first  that  day  care  centers  are  good  and 
then  that  they  are  evil.  Tbe  contradiction 
points  only  to  one  possible  conclusion:  that 
this  message  is  a  bone  he  has  tossed  to  his 
critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next  November 
in  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of  mothers  and 
children  and  of  a  day  care  program  which  the 
President  would  have  tis  believe  he  reaUy 
supfMsrts. 

The  President's  straddle  comes  about  be- 
cause day  care  centers  are  an  integral  part  of 
his  welfare  reform  program.  His  plan,  sent 
to  Congress  two  years  ago,  included  a  re- 
quest for  »750  million  for  funds  to  provide 
day  care  for  children  of  poor  families  so  their 
mothers  can  work.  Indeed,  it  required  that 
ultimately  welfare  mothers  with  children 
over  age  3  put  those  children  in  day  care 
centers  and  take  Jobs,  providing  both  the 
centers  and  the  Jobs  are  available.  This  pro- 
vision, as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  is 
largely  window  dressing  as  things  are,  since 
neither  the  centers  nor  the  Jobs  exist,  but 
It  is  the  enticement  the  President  used  In 
trying  to  win  right-wing  support  for  welfare 
reform.  In  his  veto  message  Thursday,  the 
President  called  again  for  passage  of  that 
welfare  day  care  program,  saying  that  it 
would  fill  one  of  the  needs  of  the  country, 
a  need  "for  day  care,  to  enable  mothers, 
particularly  those  at  the  lowest  Income 
levels,  to  take  full-time  Jobs." 

Now.  if  that  were  all  Mr.  Nixon  had  done 
)n  favor  of  day  care,  it  wovUd  be  fair  to  con- 
clude from  bis  veto  message  that  he  is  for 
requiring  poor  people  to  put  their  chUdren  in 
such  centers  but  against  permitting  middle- 
class  people  to  do  so.  But  it  Isn't  all  he  did. 
The  President  also  used  the  veto  message  to 
announce  his  support  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  Income  tax  deductions  that 
parents  who  are  working  can  claim  for  day 
care  expenses.  This  Is  a  clear  encouragement 
to  middle-class  parents  to  use  day  care  cen- 
ters  and   go   to   work. 

Having  thus  put  himself  on  the  record  in 
favor  of  day  care — an  issue  about  which 
many  orgamzed  groups  in  tbe  country  feel 
strongly — Mr.  Nixon  then  vetoed  the  bUl 
which  would  have  given  a  much  needed  spur 
to  day  care  development.  This  biU,  he  said,  is 
"the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation"  to  come 
out  of  this  Congress.  You  might  expect,  once 
he  had  said  that,  that  he  would  offer  an 
explanation  of  how  this  partlciUar  day  care 
program  differed  so  much  from  those  he 
supports.  The  President  did  list  mne  specific 
objections.  Five  of  them  are  complaints  that 
this  blU  would  partially  duplicate  services 
he  hopes  to  provide  in  the  vrelfare  bUl.  would 
give  tbe  states  too  minor  a  role,  would  cost 
too  much,  would  create  "a  new  army  of  bu- 
reaucrats," and  would  create  centers  which 
wotUd  be  difficult  to  staff.  Since  there  is  noth- 
ing "radical"  in  those  specifics — we  hear  them 
all  the  time  about  almost  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation— tbe  radicalness  of  this  particular 
bUl  must  lie  in  his  other  objections.  They 
are: 

"Neither  tbe  immediate  need  nor  the  deslr- 
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Ability  of  »  national  child  development  at 
this  cbaiaeter  has  be«n  demonstratetL"  .  .  . 

"For  more  than  two  years  this  admlnlstra- 
tioQ  has  been  worklnc  for  the  cnaeteient  oi 
welfax*  reform,  one  of  the  obJeetlTCS  of 
which  Is  to  bring  the  family  together.  This 
child  development  program  appears  to  move 
In  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  There  Is  a 
respectable  school  of  opinion  that  this  legis- 
lation woTild  lead  toward  altering  the  family 
relationship  .  .  . 

"All  other  ract<»s  being  equal,  good  public 
policy  requires  that  ««  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  both  parental  authority  and  pa- 
rental involvement  with  children — particu- 
larly In  those  decisive  early  years  when  so- 
cial attitudes  and  a  conscience  are  formed, 
and  religious  and  moral  principles  are  first 
Inculcated  .  .  . 

"For  the  federal  government  to  plunge 
headlong  financially  into  supporting  child 
development  would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
side  of  communal  approaches  to  child  rear- 
ing over  against  the  family-centered 
approach." 

We  do  not  find  In  this  one  word  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  day  care  program  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  from  the  day  care  program  he  Is  sup- 
porting. His  specifics  apply  to  all  child  care 
facilities  and  it  Is  logically  Impossible  to 
square  his  assertion  that  we  need  to  enhance 
parental  Involvement  with  children  with  his 
program  to  compel  welfare  mothers  to  put 
their  children  in  day  care  centers.  Perhajjs 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  the  programs 
because  drawing  such  distinctions  Is  difficult. 

That  Is  what  convinces  us  that  this  veto 
message  is  the  bone  be  has  decided  to  throw 
to  the  right  wing  of  his  party.  If  it  were  not, 
Mr.  Nixon  coxild  have  vetoed  this  bill  on  the 
other  specific  objections  he  set  out — It  would, 
for  Instance,  create  major  administrative 
problems — and  Congress  could  have  met 
them.  But  as  it  Is.  the  President  chose  to  kill 
the  whole  idea  by  spelling  out  his  veto  In 
langTiage  that  comes  straight  from  the  ma- 
terial circulated  against  this  bill  by  the  far 
riftbt,  language  that  distorts  what  the  bUl 
was  all  about  and  what  It  would  have  done. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Dec.   12,  1971 1 
AaaNDOMXB  CoMicmcxNT 

President  Nixon  explained  his  veto  of  the 
child  development  program  by  calling  the 
plan  too  costly,  administratively  unwork- 
aMe.  professlMially  in-prepared  and  designed 
to  undermine  the  American  family.  The 
sweeping  nature  of  this  attack  cannot  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the  concept  of  child  care 
and  development  enjoys  broad  popular  sup- 
port across  most  of  the  traditional  divisions 
of  politics,  class,  economics  and  race. 

The  argument  put  forth  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage are  not  convincing.  Initial  coats  would 
not  have  been  high.  By  limiting  free  services 
to  the  welfare  level  of  poverty,  Congress  had 
already  responded  to  the  Administration's 
budgetary  objections.  Contributory  fees  could 
have  readily  been  revised  later,  when  opera- 
tions would  have  provided  a  clearer  picture 
of    the    extent    of    voluntary    participation. 

The  President's  vague  reference  to  an  un- 
workable bureaucracy  reflects  the  Adminis- 
tration's apparent  preference  for  contrc^  and 
management  by  the  states,  hardly  the  best 
administrative  level  for  action  that  must  be 
geared  to  local  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods. Participation  by  a  wide  variety  of 
public  and  non-profit  private  agencies  was 
one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  plan. 

The  President's  charge  that  day  care 
weakens  the  family  ignores  the  realities  of 
much  of  modern  family  life.  Poor  and  work- 
ing-class families  normally  have  to  leave 
their  children  Improperly  supervised  or 
entirely  unattended  for  much  of  the  day; 
families  at  virtually  all  other  Income  levels 
rely  heavily  on  baby-sitters  and.  In  the  upper 
brackets,  a  variety  o*  domestic  help. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  Justified  In  his  concern  over 


the  lack  of  trained  persMinel,  but  much  of 
the  bin's  first-y«ar  expenditure  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  neccasary  training.  The  veto 
snggeats  that  the  Prastdenfa  eoneept  of  child 
care  te  linottad  to  welfive  eaaea  and  is  only 
custodial  at  thatw  This  approach  rednces  the 
chances  that  dtsadvantaged  children  wlU  be 
lifted  out  o<  their  debilitating  environment 
at  an  early  age. 

In  his  message.  Mr.  Nixon  observed  that 
the  proposal  "points  far  beyond  what  the 
Administration  envisioned"  when  It  made 
its  earlier  commitment  of  providing  health- 
ful and  sttmolatlng  development  for  all 
American  children  during  the  first  five  years 
of  life.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  posltrvc  pro- 
gram, his  veto  has  reduced  that  supposed 
commitment  to  mere  political  rhetoric. 

(Prom  the  WUmlngton  (Del.)  Bvenlng- 

Joumal,  Dec.  10,  1971 ) 

Tes  irm  D*t-Carb  Bti.i. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who  stood  in  front  of  the  4,000 
delegates  to  last  December's  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  spoke  with  con- 
viction about  his  determination  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  children  has  now  vetoed 
the  day  care  bill. 

Pact  after  fact  was  cited  last  winter  to 
show  the  absence  of  adequate  day-care  facil- 
ities: 

12  million  children  under  14  had  mothers 
working  in  1965,  and  with  the  current  trend 
of  women  Joining  the  work  force  that  num- 
ber must  have  Increased  substantially  since 
then. 

Pour  and  a  half  million  of  those  children 
were  under  6  years  old  and  18,000  received  no 
care  at  all  while  their  mothers  were  working. 

In  1970,  there  were  640,000  spaces  In  li- 
censed day-care  homes;  the  estimated  need 
was  for  several  million  such  spaces.  TTie  con- 
ference recommended  a  goal  of  5.6  million 
day-care  slots  by  1980. 

All  recent  studies  point  to  the  overriding 
Importance  of  early  experience  In  human 
growth  and  development.  A  comprehensive 
day-care  facility  can  be  an  important  factor 
In  supplementing  home  care  and  In  fostering 
healthy  growth. 

With  these  points  In  mind,  the  comprcnnlse 
day-care  bill  passed  210  to  186  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday  and  more  re- 
soundingly by  Senate  earlier  sounded  very 
good  Indeed  and  deserving  of  presidential 
approval. 

The  new  legislation,  which  can  only  be 
saved  by  a  Congressional  override  of  the 
President's  action,  would  provide  a  compre- 
hensive day  care  program  Including  medical, 
social,  nutritional,  educational,  custodial 
services:  Poor  families  (for  instance,  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  annual  Income  under 
$4,320)  would  receive  the  day-care  services 
free;  families  with  higher  Incomes  would 
contribute  on  a  sliding  scale.  Emphasis  would 
be  on  care  of  preschoolers;  though  after- 
school  care  for  oMer  children  and  school-va- 
cation care  would  also  be  Included. 

The  child  development  centers  would  be 
sponsored  by  any  political  subdivision  of 
5.000  or  more;  financing  could  be  obtained 
directly  by  the  political  subdivisions  with- 
out having  to  go  through  the  Intermediate 
state  channel.  Tlits  feature  Is  In  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  conference's  call  for  local  coor- 
dination and  control;  It  is  also  one  of  the 
points  to  which  the  President  objects  on 
administrative  grounds. 

TTie  measure  as  passed  by  Congress  author- 
izes »100  million  m  start-up  funds  and  en- 
visages a  federal  expenditure  of  $2  billion 
for  1973.  the  first  year  of  operation. 

The  President's  displeasure  with  the  day- 
care measure  centers  on  Its  cost.  While  this  is 
a  concern  that  aU  taxpayers  share,  the  ad- 
vantage at  giving  America's  children  a  bet- 
ter start  In  life  far  outweighs  the  cost  factor. 
Furthermore,  the  side-effects  of  the  day- 
cars  program — Jobs  for  those  who  run  the 
centers,  construction  of  day-care  facilities  or 


use  of  existing  buildings  that  lie  fallow,  a 
widening  <rf  life  options  for  women — also  art 
beneficial  and  constructive. 

The  day-care  measure  went  through  the 
legislative  mill  of  hearings,  debates,  com- 
promises for  a  good  many  nKinths.  A  fins 
measure  emerged. 

It  merited  better  than  a  presidential  "No." 
All  that  can  be  hoped  for  now  is  a  con- 
gressional override— always  difllcult  to  ob- 
tain. But  It's  worth  a  try  at  least. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  1,  1971) 
Programs    Betobe   Concress   Thts   Week — A 

New     PtTBLic     ATTENTiorr     to     Preschool 

Child  Development 

(By  Alice  M.  Rlvlln) 

In  the  United  States,  public  concern  for  a 
child's  welfare  generally  doea  not  beeoms 
evident  until  he  reaches  age  5  and  Is  ellglbl* 
for  kindergarten.  Even  then  the  pubUe  re- 
sponsibility usually  ceases  at  3  o'clock  In  the 
aft-ernoon. 

But  these  attitudes  are  already  changing. 
The  next  few  years  are  likely  to  see  a  burst 
of  public  attention  to  the  vital  years  between 
birth  and  &,  rapid  growth  of  all-day  pro- 
grams for  pre-school  children  with  working 
mothers,  and  recognition  that  the  day  does 
not  end  for  a  school -age  child  when  the 
3  o'clock  buzzer  signals  that  classes  are  over. 

The  big  questions  will  be:  what  character 
will  these  new  programs  have?  Who  will  run 
them?  And  who  will  pay  for  them?  When 
the  Congress  votes  this  week  on  the  OBO 
bill,  it  may  begin  to  provide  the  answers. 

The  bUl  extending  the  life  at  the  Ofllce  ot 
Economic  Opportunity,  Just  reported  out  of 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee, 
contains  a  new  Title  V.  for  "Child  Develop- 
ment Programs."  meaning  a  wide  variety  of 
services  to  children  such  as  all -day  care  fcH- 
preschoolers,  after-school  and  vacation  pro- 
grams, nutrition,  medical,  dental  and  psy- 
chological services,  and  education  for  par- 
ents in  child-care  and  development.  The  bill 
auttiorizes  $3  billion  for  siKh  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  Including  %bOO  million  ear- 
marked for  continuation  of  Headstart.  The 
money  would  be  allocated  among  the  states 
in  accordance  with  a  formula,  but  admin- 
istered primarily  at  the  local  level.  Conunu- 
nitles  with  5,000  or  more  people  could  be 
•  prime  sponsors,"  applying  directly  to  the 
federal  government  for  money.  The  prime 
sponsor  would  be  required  to  have  a  Child 
Development  Council,  half  of  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  elected  by  parents,  and  Indi- 
vidual projects  would  be  run  by  Project  Pol- 
icy Committees  composed  of  parents  and 
local  community  members.  The  bUl  would 
nxake  child  development  services  available 
free  to  those  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $4,320 
a  year  (for  a  family  of  fovir)  and  would 
establish  a  fee  schedule  related  to  income  for 
families  with  more  resources. 

While  there  Is  some  vagueness  about  what 
"child  developiment"  actually  Is — partly  be- 
cause the  framers  of  the  bill  were  eager  to 
preserve  flexibility  and  choice  at  the  local 
level — It  Is  very  clear  what  this  program  Is 
not.  First.  It  Is  not  Just  a  babysitting  opera- 
tion to  provide  custodial  care  for  children 
while  their  mothers  work.  The  bill  empha- 
sizes the  well-being  of  children  and  the  com- 
prehensive services  they  need  for  full  devel- 
opment, whether  their  mothers  work  or  not. 
Second,  it  Is  not  Just  another  program  for 
the  poor.  Priority  Is  to  be  given  to  "preschool 
children  with  the  greatest  economic  and 
social  need."  but  the  Intention  Is  to  make 
services  available  to  families  at  all  Income 
levels  with  those  above  the  poverty  line  pay- 
ing part  of  the  cost.  Third.  It  is  not  just  an- 
other welfare  program.  The  "prime  sponsor" 
mechanism  and  the  parent  councils  are  spe- 
cifically designed  to  by-pass  the  state  welfare 
bureaucracies  and  give  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  program  a  real  voice  In  Its  operation. 

Several  different  groups  are  pressing  for 
federal  programs  for  children,  for  different 
and  not  entirely  compatible  reasons.  Some 
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are  primarily  motivated  by  a  desire  to  re- 
duce the  welfare  rolls.  They  believe  day  care 
should  meet  mlnlmiun  standards  of  health 
and  safety  so  the  children  do  not  come  to 
har^'.  but  that  Its  main  objective  ought  to 
be  to  keep  children  out  of  the  way  so  that 
their  mothers  can  earn  wages  rather  than 
welfare.  A  second  group  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  overcoming  the  damaging  early 
.landicaps  of  children  from  poor  families. 
Hcadstart.  which  reaches  many  4-  and  5- 
ycar-olds,  but  usually  for  less  than  a  year, 
has  proved  too  little  and  too  late.  There  Is 
.-icciimulatlng  evidence  that  children  de- 
velop rapidly  in  the  first  three  years  of  life, 
that  good  nutrition  and  mental  stimulation 
at  thlfi  age  make  a  difference— at  least  If 
they  are  sustained.  A  third  group,  the  voice 
of  women's  liberation,  sees  attractive  stimu- 
lating day  care  centers  as  a  way  of  giving 
u/l  women,  not  Just  the  poor,  a  genuine 
choice  between  child  care  and  work  outside 
the  home  And  finally,  there  are  those  whose 
primary  motivation  Is  to  mobilise  commu- 
nity action  In  the  ghetto,  the  rural  South  or 
on  Indian  reservations,  who  believe  parent 
involvement  in  decision  making  about  Head- 
start  programs  did  as  much  for  parents  as 
for  children,  and  who  see  community  con- 
trolled child  development  programs  as  a  good 
vehicle  for  the  poor  to  use  in  acquiring  po- 
litical experience  and  challenging  the  "pcwer 
structure." 

Tlie  focus  on  reducing  welfare  rolls  is  re- 
flected in  H.R.  1.  the  Nixon-Mills  welfare 
reform  bill  that  has  passed  the  House,  but 
not  the  Senate.  Under  H.R  1.  a  mother  on 
welfare  could  be  required  to  take  work  i  un- 
less she  had  a  child  under  3)  provided  day 
c.ire  was  available.  Senator  Long,  no  enthu- 
siast of  the  administration's  welfare  reform 
proposals,  has  held  hearings  on  his  own  bill 
to  provide  custodial  day  care  to  the  poor 
through  a  public  corporation. 

But  while  welfare  reform  was  bogged  down 
in  the  Senate,  bills  for  more  comprehensive 
but  entirely  voluntary  cliilU  development 
programs  were  making  their  way  through 
the  legislative  obstacle  course  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hill.  Senator  Mondale's  Child  Develop- 
ment Bill,  Incorporated  Into  the  OEO  amend- 
ments, stressed  comprehensive  services  and 
community  control  and  would  have  provided 
services  free  to  families  with  Income  under 
$6,920  with  a  sliding  scale  of  payments  for 
families  with  higher  incomes.  On  the  House 
side,  a  similar  bill,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tives Reld,  Brademas  and  Mink,  but  giving 
more  role  to  states  and  less  to  localities  and 
parents.  wa.s  added  to  the  OEO  extension  as 
a  floor  amendment.  When  both  bills  p.issed 
and  went  to  conference,  the  administration 
voiced  concern  al>out  their  cost  and  threat- 
ened a  veto.  To  avoid  a  veto,  the  conferees 
lowered  to  $4,320  the  income  level  below 
which  services  would  be  free  and  adopted  a 
moderate  senile  of  payments  for  families  with 
incomes  between  that  level  and  $6,920 
I  above  that  level  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
would  set  fees).  The  language  of  the  Senate 
Ui;i  wao  modified  to  give  a  little  more  roie 
to  ihe  states  and  rule  out  communities  with 
lct,s  than  5.000  people  as  prime  sponsors. 

The  bill  now  moves  back  to  the  two  atxjra 
where  it  may  encounter  Republican  opposi- 
tion especially  in  the  House.  Republican  un- 
e.ise  is  related  not  to  cost,  but  to  the  by- 
passing of  the  stales.  If  the  bill  passes,  there 
IS  still  the  possibility  of  a  veto,  although  it 
would  surely  be  politically  costly  for  the 
President,  who  hris  put  such  personal  stress 
on  the  dignliy  of  work,  to  veto  a  bill  which 
pr.imises  to  make  work  possible  for  millions 
of  women  and  bolter  the  lives  of  children 
into  the  bargain. 

Strident  right-wing  opposition  to  the  bill 
has  developed  on  the  grounds  that  "child  de- 
velopment" sounds  like  a  1984  attempt  of 
the  state  to  take  over  the  role  of  the  family. 
This  oriticLsm  Is  pretty  far  fetched  since  par- 
ticipation would  be  entirely  voluntary  and 
the  bill  gives  parents  much  more  control 
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over  the  new  programs  than  they  have  over 
present  public  schools. 

Criticism  of  the  administrative  mechanism 
has  more  substance — having  all  those  "prime 
sponsors"  deal  directly  with  Washington 
hardly  seems  like  an  ideal  administrative 
set-up  Unfortunately,  however,  state  admin- 
istration, especially  in  the  Deep  South,  has  so 
rften  proved  Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  poor 
and  minority  children  that  direct  funding 
may  be  necessary — at  least  for  a  few  years. 

To  the  criticism  that  these  progran^  will 
be  costly  in  tlie  long-run  there  is  no  answer, 
except  "yes."  The  bill  to  be  voted  on  author- 
izes spending  $2  billion  a  year  for  two  years 
on  the  assumption  that  participation  In  the 
pr-igrams  will  be  far  from  universal,  a  reason- 
able assumption  In  view  of  difficulty  of  or- 
l^anizlng  and  staffing  good  programs  quickly. 
In  the  longer  run,  however,  it  Just  has  to  be 
recognized  that  providing  first-rate  services 
to  preschool  children  and  adding  after -school 
activities  for  older  children  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pensive— $10  billion  a  year  could  be  spent 
easily.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  can  be  re- 
duced If  middle  and  upper-Income  people  pay 
fees,  but  these  fees  cannot  rise  too  steeply 
as  income  rises  without  reducing  Incentives 
to  earn  mere  mconje.  (The  effect  Is  the  same 
as  a  high  income  tax  rate.)  In  the  long  run. 
there  will  be  no  cheap  way  to  do  a  good  Job. 
If  the  Child  Development  Bill  becomes  law 
there  will  at  least  be  a  hope  that  federal 
funds  for  day  care  wi'l  be  spent  primarily  to 
nie2t  the  needs  of  children,  not  just  to  keep 
thsni  b  :sy  while  their  mothers  work. 

Mr.  REID  or  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
iu  vetoing  the  early  child  development- 
day  crrc  bill,  the  President  has  defeated 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
.social  legislttion  of  this  decade.  His 
rction  represents  a  bow  to  political 
pres.'-urrs  ?nd  a  strong  disappointment 
to  milhons  of  children  and  working 
mothers. 

Th'^  President's  veto  message  clearly 
demonstrates  a  misconstruing  of  the 
premises  of  the  legislation  as  well  as  an 
inaccurate  presentation  of  the  facts.  The 
basic  issue  here  is  one  of  quality  versus 
custodial  care.  The  President  approves 
of  custodial  csre  for  children  of  welfare 
mothers.  And  tliat  is  all  he  approves  of. 
And  yet.  there  are  millions  of  working 
mothers  who  must  work  and  majij*  more 
who  want  to  work,  yet  who  have  no 
services  for  their  children.  One  of  the 
greatest  ironies  in  the  veto  is  that  the 
vetoed  bill  would  specifically  have  pro- 
vided for  lower  middle-income  families 
r.nxious  to  stay  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  President's  message  emphasizes 
care  in  the  home  through  tax  credits  and 
purcha.sing  of  day  care  facilities  through 
the  private  sector  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal  involvement.  This  is  to  consign 
quality  day  care  to  upper  middle-income 
families  and  to  the  wealthy.  Those  of  us 
who  have  spent  some  time  where  dis- 
advantaged cliildren  live,  know  that 
many  have  only  one  parent  and  that  day 
care  in  this  setting  is  a  mockery  of  the 
tragic  needs  of  these  children.  Further, 
to  suggest  tliat  this  single  parent  is  in 
a  position  to  benefit  from  a  tax  credit  is 
to  completely  misread  what  poverty 
means  to  millions  of  Americans.  Leaving 
aside  the  premises  and  the  facts,  and  we 
do  not  mean  to  be  exhaustive  in  this 
regard,  there  is  a  monumental  gap  be- 
tween the  President's  national  commit- 
ment to  all  American  children  ages  1 
to  5,  twice  repeated,  and  the  statement 
in  the  veto  message  in  which  he  says 
that: 


This  program  points  far  beyond  what  this 
admimstratton  envisioned  when  it  made  a 
"national  commitment  to  providing  all 
American  children  an  opportunity  for  a 
healthful  and  stimulating  development  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  of  life." 

If  the  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment bill,  which  was  a  minimum  begin- 
ning after  all,  goes  way  beyond  the 
administiation's  present  intent,  what  is 
left  of  this  pledge  beyond  the  most 
empty  rhetoric? 

The  experts  who  testified  before  th? 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  were 
virtually  unanimous  in  their  agreement 
that  the  greatest  gap  in  our  educational 
system  and  the  greatest  hope  for  saving 
many  of  our  young  children  rests  in 
reaching  them  during  the  first  5  years  of 
their  lives.  In  denying  these  facts,  in 
pursuing  the  course  of  only  the  most 
minimal  facilities  for  only  the  children 
of  working  welfare  mothers,  the  admin- 
istration has  turned  its  back  on  Amer- 
ican children  and  made  a  mockery  of  its 
own  commitment  to  the  first  5  years  of 
life.  This  horrendous  act  will  cost  our 
society  a  great  deal  more  than  the  hap- 
piness or  imhappiness  of  preschool  chil- 
dren, for  this  administration  will  now 
have  to  bear  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
children  who,  10  to  15  years  from  now, 
become  addicts,  dropouts,  and  misfits, 
burdening  our  society  in  a  much  more 
serious  way  than  this  administration 
chooses  to  realize. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  so  hard 
for  so  long  in  this  bipartisan  effort  must 
and  will  continue  until  our  goal  of  qual- 
ity day  care  for  all  those  who  seek  it  has 
been  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  propound  a 
number  of  questions  to  the  manager  of 
the  conference  report,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  which  handled  this  bill.  I 
think  the  questions  and  answers  will  be 
of  great  importance  both  to  the  Members 
who  must  decide  how  they  will  vote  on 
the  conference  report  and  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

My  questions  concern  the  selection  of 
prime  sponsors  for  child  development 
programs. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  con- 
ference bill  that  a  State,  a  locality,  a 
combination  of  localities.  Indian  tribal 
organizations  or  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  organizations  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  prime 
sponsor  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
arrangements  to  carry  out  child  develop- 
ment programs  upon  meeting  the  re- 
quirements spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Section  513  so  provides.  In  the  case 
of  localities  and  combinations  of  .local- 
ities there  is  a  requirement  that  the  units 
of  general  local  government  cover  an 
area  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more 
persons. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Am  I  also  cor- 
rect that  in  considering  applications  for 
prime  sponsorship — which  is  called  the 
"prime  sponsorship  plan  " — the  Secretary 
Is  required  to  act  upon  plans  submitted 
by  localities  and  combinations  of  locali- 
ties, in  that  order,  but  he  may  designate 
a  State  as  prime  sponsor  as  to  areas 
where  localities  or  combinations  thereof 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  contained 
in  the  bill? 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  And  that  order  of 
consideration  applies  also  to  prime  spon- 
sorship plans  submitted  by  Indian  tribal 
organizations,  so  that  he  must  act  first 
on  its  application,  and  can  designate  the 
State  for  the  area  if  the  Indian  tribal 
organization  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Would  the 
gentleman  please  spell  out  the  prime 
sponsorship  requirements  that  any  appli- 
cant must  meet? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  In  reviewing  plans 
submitted  by  localities,  combinations  of 
localities,  and  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tions, or  States,  the  Secretary  must  make 
the  judgment  in  each  case  that: 

The  plan  sets  forth  "satisfactory  pro- 
visions" for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  Child  Development  Council  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  514,  sec- 
tion 513(a)(2); 

The  plan  provides  that  the  Child  En- 
velopment Council  shall  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  preparing  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  plan,  section 
513(a)(3) ; 

The  plan  sets  forth  arrangements  im- 
der  which  the  Child  Development  Coun- 
cil will  be  responsible  for  planning,  co- 
ordinating, monitoring,  and  evaluating 
child  development  programs,  section  513 
(2X4): 

In  the  case  of  applicants  which  are 
units  of  government,  the  plan  provides 
for  the  operation  of  programs  through 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
section  513(a)  (5) ; 

The  plan  contains  assurances  that  the 
Council  has  the  administrative  capacity 
to  provide — itself  or  by  contract  or  other 
arrangement — effective  and  comprehen- 
sive child  related  family,  social  and  re- 
habilitative services,  coordination  with 
educational  services,  and  health  and 
other  services,  section  513ia)  (6" ; 

The  plan  also  includes  "adequate  pro- 
visions for  carrying  out  comprehensive 
child  development  programs  in  the  area 
to  be  served" — section  513  (b),  (c),  (d). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  With  respect 
to  the  last  requirement,  in  determining 
whether  the  plan  includes  "adequate 
provisions  for  carrying  out  comprehen- 
sive child  development  programs,"  it  is 
anticipated  by  the  conferees  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  appropriate  factors,  the 
Secretary  may  make  a  judgment  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  particular  applicant  to 
carry  out  effectively  comprehensive  child 
development  programs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  And  by  the 
term  'comprehensive  child  development 
programs"  do  not  the  conferees  expressly 
contemplate  programs  of  high  quality 
providing  the  educational,  nutritional, 
social,  medical,  psychological,  and  physi- 
cal services  needed  for  children  to  at- 
tain their  full  potential? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Section  50Ua)(2),  section  571(3) 
and  other  provisions  of  the  title  make  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase  clear. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  So  there  is  a 
responsibility  with  the  Secretary  to  sat- 
isfy himself  that  any  applicant,  whether 
a  locality,  a  combinaticHi,  or  an  Indian 
tribe  or  a  State,  has  the  administrative 
capability  to  marshal  resources  and  to 


provide  effectively  or  assure  access  to  the 
educational,  social,  and  other  services 
needed  to  insure  the  comprehensiveness 
and  high  qualities  and  standards  for 
programs  conducted  under  the  title. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  subject  to  the 
qualification  that  whatever  standards  he 
may  apply  under  these  provisions  are  ob- 
jective and  applied  to  each  case  with  an 
even  hand :  it  is  not  intended  as  a  license 
to  develop  standards  such  as  population 
criteria  which  would  have  the  practical 
effect  of  excluding  a  particular  class  of 
eligible  applicants. 

The  Secretary's  determination  of  the 
particular  facts  on  which  he  bases  his 
decision  is  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  conference  agree- 
ment is  explicit  on  this  point,  in  section 
513(h)(2). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Therefore,  If 
an  applicant  which  is  a  locality,  or  a  com- 
bination of  localities,  or  an  Indian  tribe 
lacks  the  capability  to  carry  out  com- 
prehensive programs  or  if  the  plan  fails 
to  meet  the  other  requirements  under  the 
sections  which  the  gentleman  has  out- 
lined, then  the  Secretary  clearly  has  the 
authority  to  reject  that  application  and 
to  designate  a  State  or  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  as  prime  spon- 
sor, if  it  meets  the  requirements. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  the  requirements 
that  would  apply  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  summary, 
then,  while  the  conference  bill  refiects 
the  judgment  that  the  Secretary  should 
look  first  to  locally  run  programs — in  the 
interest  of  parental  participation  and 
other  elements — the  Secretary  is  not 
powerless  to  choose  a  State  over  a  local- 
ity and  he  is  granted  ample  flexibility 
and  freedom  to  make  reasonable  judg- 
ments to  insure  the  comprehensiveness 
and  high  quality  of  care  for  children  as 
long  as  he  is  prepared  to  support  them 
with  findings  of  fact. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  And  is  it  also 
true  that  if  none  of  the  units  of  govern- 
ment, whether  they  be  localities  or  com- 
binations of  localities,  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganizations, or  the  State  itself  qualify  as 
prime  sponsors,  or  in  certain  other  speci- 
fied conditions  that  he  still  has  author- 
ity under  the  so-called  bypass  provisions 
to  fund  programs  directly,  and  a  State, 
as  well  as  any  other  public  or  private 
agency,  could  quEilify  as  a  grantee  imder 
that  provision? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  Section  513  (j) 
and  '  k  I  so  provide. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  And  am  I  cor- 
rect that  even  in  respect  to  areas  where 
a  locality  or  combination  of  localities  or 
an  Indian  tribe  may  be  designated  as 
prime  sponsor,  that  the  State  is  to  have 
a  significant  role? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  The  conference 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  for 
use  in  each  State  for  activities  by  States, 
in  the  nature  of  technical  assistance  to 
localities,  combinations  thereof  and  In- 
dian tribes  including  assisting  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  child  development  coun- 
cils, encouraging  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  State  agencies  and 
the  full  utilization  of  resources,  and 
developing  information  useful  in  review- 


ing prime  sponsorship  plans  and  com- 
prehensive child  development  plans  sub- 
mitted by  localities,  combinations  there- 
of, and  Indian  tribes.  Section  513(a)  and 
secUon  515(b)  (3)  require  that  the  Gov- 
ernor have  the  right  to  review  prime 
sponsorship  plans  and  comprehensive 
plans,  respectively,  with  the  right  in  each 
case,  to  submit  comments  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Although  the 
Secretary  would  not  be  bound  by  those 
comments,  would  they  be  among  the  fac- 
tors he  could  consider  in  making  the 
determinations  relating  to  prime  spon- 
sorship which  we  discussed  earlier? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Some  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  under  the  con- 
ference bill  the  Secretary  has  the  au- 
thority to  significantly  involve  the 
States,  in  order  to  assure  high  quality 
care. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  my 
colleague  very  much.  If  he  will  bear  with 
me  for  one  further  point,  the  conference 
report  authorizes  $2  billion  in  appropria- 
tions for  child  development  care  for  the 
first  year  in  which  it  is  fully  spelled  out — 
to  wit,  fiscal  1973:  $100  million  is  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  1972,  for  startup  activi- 
ties. It  has  been  my  understanding  that 
the  $2  billion  authorization  is  intended 
by  the  conferees  as  a  goal  which  we  have 
established,  without  knowing  what  the 
total  picture  may  be  at  the  time  of  ap- 
propriation; for  example,  we  do  not 
know  what  may  be  available  from  other 
sources  such  as  the  family  assistance 
plan,  H.R.  1,  If  that  should  become  law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  authorization  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  process  and  to 
the  influence  of  various  factors,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  will  now  in- 
sert some  extraneous  matter: 

(Prom  the  New  York.  Tlines,  Dec.  11.  1971] 
Abandoned  Commitucnt 

President  Nixon  explained  his  veto  of  the 
child  development  program  by  calling  the 
plan  too  costly,  administratively  unworkable, 
professionally  111 -prepared  and  designed  to 
undermine  the  American  family.  The  sweep- 
ing nature  of  this  attack  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  concept  of  child  care  and  de- 
velopment enjoys  broad  popular  support 
across  most  of  the  traditional  divisions  of 
politics,  class,  economics  and  race. 

The  arguments  put  forth  In  the  veto  mes- 
sage are  not  convincing.  Initial  costs  would 
not  have  been  high.  By  limiting  free  services 
to  the  welfare  level  of  poverty.  Congress  had 
already  responded  to  the  Administrations 
budgetary  objections.  Contributory  fees  could 
have  readily  been  revised  later,  when  opera- 
tions would  have  provided  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  extent  of  voluntary  participation. 

The  President's  vague  reference  to  an  un- 
workable bureaucracy  reflects  the  Adminis- 
tration's apparent  preference  for  control  and 
management  by  the  states,  hardly  the  best 
administrative  level  for  action  that  must  be 
geared  to  local  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods. Participation  by  a  wide  variety  of 
public  and  non-profit  private  agencies  was 
one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  plan. 

The  President's  charge  that  day  care  weak- 
ens the  family  Ignores  the  realities  of  much 
of  modem  family  Hfe.  Poor  and  working- 
class  families  normally  have  to  leave  their 
children   improperly   supervised   or   entirely 
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unattended  for  much  of  the  day;  families  at 
virtually  all  other  Income  levels  rely  iMaTtly 
on  baby-sitt«ra  and,  in  the  upper  brackets, 
?.  variety  of  domestic  help. 

Mr.  Nixon  la  Justified  In  his  ooQccrn  over 
the  lock,  of  trained  personnel,  but  much  of 
che  bill's  first-year  expenditure  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  necessary  training.  The  veto 
suggests  that  the  President's  concept  of  child 
c-.ii-e  is  limited  to  welfare  cases  and  is  only 
custodial  at  that.  This  approach  reduces  the 
chances  that  disadvantaged  children  wlU  be 
lifted  out  of  their  debilitating  environment 
at  an  early  age. 

lu  hU  message.  Mr.  Nixon  observed  that 
the  proposal  "points  far  beyond  what  the 
Administration  envisioned"  when  it  made 
its  earlier  commitment  of  providing  healthful 
and  stimulating  development  for  all  Amerl- 
c.Hn  children  during  the  first  five  years  of 
life.  But  in  the  abaenoe  of  a  positive  pro- 
gram, his  veto  has  reduced  that  supposed 
commitment  to  mere  political  rhetoric. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Dec.  12,  1971 J 
Th«  PRXsn>£NT's  Veto  op  Day  Cart 
President  Nixon's  veto  message  to  Con- 
gress explaining  why  he  disapproves  of  the 
Child  Devek^ment  Act  is.  Just  to  begin  with, 
weird.  It  is  weird  because  it  is  contradictory, 
arguing  flrst  that  day  care  centers  are  good 
and  then  they  are  evil.  The  contradiction 
points  only  to  one  possible  conclusion:  that 
thU  message  is  a  bone  be  has  tossed  to  hU 
critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next  November 
in  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of  mothers  and 
children  and  of  a  day  care  program  which  the 
President  would  have  us  believe  he  really 
supports. 

The  President's  straddle  comes  about  be- 
cause day  care  centers  are  an  Integral  part  of 
his  welfare  reform  program.  His  plan,  sent 
to  Congress  two  years  ago.  included  a  re- 
quest for  $750  mUUon  for  funds  to  provide 
day  care  for  chUdren  of  poor  families  so  their 
mothers  can  work.  Indeed,  it  required  that 
ultimately  welfare  mothers  with  children 
over  age  3  pnt  thoee  children  in  day  care 
centers  and  take  Jobs,  providing  both  the 
centers  and  the  Jobs  are  available.  This  pro- 
vision, as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  is 
largely  window  dressing  as  things  are,  since 
neither  the  centers  nor  the  Jobs  exist,  but  it 
Is  the  enticement  the  President  used  in  try- 
ing to  win  right-wing  support  for  welfare  re- 
form. In  his  veto  message  Thursday,  the 
President  called  again  for  passage  of  that 
welfare  day  care  program,  saying  that  It 
would  fill  one  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  a 
need  "for  day  care,  to  enable  mothers,  partic- 
ularly those  at  the  lowest  income  levels  to 
take  fuU-tlme  Jobs." 

Now.  If  that  were  all  Mr.  Nixon  had  done 
In  favor  of  day  care.  It  would  be  fair  to 
conclude  from  his  veto  message  that  he  Is 
fcr  requiring  poor  people  to  put  their  chil- 
dren In  such  centers  but  against  permitting 
nilddle-class  people  to  do  so.  But  it  Isn't  all 
he  did.  Tlie  President  also  used  the  veto 
niss-sage  to  announce  his  support  for  sub- 
siantlRl  increases  in  the  income  tax  deduc- 
tions that  parents  who  are  working  can 
(.laim  for  day  care  expenses.  This  Is  a  clear 
encouragement  to  middle-class  parents  to 
r;>?  day  care  centers  and  go  to  work. 

Having  thus  put  himself  on  the  record  In 
fav  ,r  of  day  care — an  issue  about  which 
many  organized  groups  in  the  country  feel 
.strongly— Mr.  Nixon  then  vetoed  the  bUl 
wliich  would  have  given  a  much  needed  spur 
t^  day  care  devdopment.  This  bill,  he  said. 
)■  "the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation"  to 
t  me  out  of  this  Congress.  Tou  might  expect, 
cncc  he  had  said  that,  that  he  would  offer 
1  explanation  of  how  this  particular  day 
c  .TO  program  differed  so  much  from  those  he 
iiijvjrts.  The  President  did  list  nine  specific 
'  ejections.  Five  of  them  are  complaints  that 
ihu  bill  would  partially  duplicate  services 
he  hopes  to  provide  in  the  welfare  bUl.  would 


give  the  states  too  minc»'  a  role,  wotild  eost 
too  much,  would  create  "a  nsw  army  at  bu- 
rsaucrats."  and  would  create  oentera  which 
would  be  dllBcult  to  staff.  Slnca  th«r«  is 
nothing  "radical"  In  those  specilles — we  hsor 
them  all  the  time  about  almost  every  pleoe  of 
legislation — the  radic&lness  of  this  particular 
bill  must  lie  in  his  other  objections.  They 
are: 

"Neither  the  immediate  need  nor  the 
desirability  of  a  national  child  develt^- 
ment  of  this  character  has  been  demon- 
strated." . . . 

"For  more  than  two  years  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  for  the  enactment 
of  welfare  reform,  one  of  the  objectives  of 
which  U  to  bring  the  famUy  together.  This 
child  development  program  appears  to  move 
In  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  There  is 
a  respectable  school  of  opinion  that  this  leg- 
islation would  lead  toward  altering  the  fam- 
ily relatioiishlp  .  .  . 

"All  other  factors  being  equal,  good  pub- 
lic policy  requires  that  we  enhance  rather 
th&n  diminish  both  parental  authority  and 
parental  Involvement  with  chUdren — partic- 
ularly in  those  decisive  early  years  when 
sdclal  attitudes  and  a  conscience  are  formed, 
and  religious  and  moral  principles  are  first 
inculcated  .  .  . 

"For  the  federal  government  to  plunge 
headlong  financially  Into  supporting  child 
development  would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
bioe  or  communal  approaches  to  child  rearing 
over  against  the  family -centered  approach." 

We  do  not  find  In  this  one  word  that 
d!sting\iishes  the  day  care  program  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  from  the  day  care  program  he  Is  sup- 
porting. His  specifics  apply  to  oil  child  care 
facilities  and  It  Is  logically  iDipossible  to 
square  his  assertion  that  we  need  to  enhance 
parental  Involvement  with  chUdren  with  his 
program  to  c<Hnpel  welfare  mothers  to  put 
their  children  In  day  care  centers.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  the  pro- 
grams because  drawing  such  distinctions  Is 
dimcult. 

That  is  what  convinces  us  that  this  veto 
message  Is  the  bone  he  has  decided  to  throw 
to  the  right  wing  of  his  party.  If  it  were 
not,  Mr.  Nixon  could  have  vetoed  this  bill  on 
the  other  specific  objections  he  set  outr— It 
would,  fcr  Instance,  create  major  adminis- 
trative problems — axid  Congress  could  have 
met  them.  But  as  It  is,  the  President  chose  to 
kill  the  whole  idea  by  spelling  out  his  veto  In 
language  that  comes  straight  from  the  ma- 
terial circulated  against  this  bill  by  the  far 
right,  language  that  distorts  what  the  bill 
was  all  about  and  what  it  would  have  done. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  President  Nixon  has  affixed 
his  veto  to  the  Economic  OjHwrtimity 
Act  amendments.  His  doing  so  is  another 
manifestation  of  his  total  disregard  and 
lack  of  empathy  for  the  real  needs,  the 
daily  and  unglamorous  needs,  of  the 
American  people. 

The  President  has  seen  fit  before  to 
undercut  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  minori- 
ties and  the  poor.  But  this  time  he  has 
struck  down  a  majority — and  a  most  vo- 
cal majority  at  that — by  vetoing  a  bill 
which  would  have  benefited  all  working 
parents  and  their  offspring. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  poor  have 
little  voice  in  the  machinations  of  gov- 
ernment, and  President  Nixon  pre- 
viously, and  unfortunately,  has  been 
able  to  exploit  this  silence.  But  his  veto 
has  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
silence  and  the  economic  and  racial  bar- 
riers that  accompanied  It,  and  which 
the  administration  has  been  painstak- 
ingly erecUng   over  the  past  3  years. 


Parents  come  in  all  sizes,  shapes,  and 
colors — and  all  have  been  equally  vic- 
timized by  this  latest  rebuff. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  constituents, 
and  all  concerned  parents,  will  make 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  President  s 
veto  known  to  him  in  fun  voice.  The 
needs  of  all  Americans  are  tied  to  what 
are  labeled  the  "^eeds  of  the  poor."  Mr. 
Nixon's  action  hdps  to  prove  this  simple 
fact. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  disappointed  by  the  President's  veto 
of  the  OEO  bill  and  the  Senate's  failure 
to  override  it.  Weighing  the  advances  in 
Hcad.3tart  programs,  in  legal  aid  for  the 
poor,  and  in  the  battles  waged  against 
poverty  in  the  6  years  the  OfBee  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  has  existed.  I  can 
find  no  good  or  rational  reason  for  such 
action. 

When  you  look  at  the  gains  OEO  has 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  and  consider 
the  chall«iges  it  has  had  to  deal  with, 
OEO  has  to  be  credited  with  accom- 
plishing many  of  its  goals,  partictilarly  in 
giving  the  poor  a  sense  of  ht^e  they 
never  had  before.  That  is  why  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  this  veto.  The  President  ap- 
plies one  fiscal  yardstick  to  aid  the  poor 
and  a  different  one  to  run  the  Pentagon. 
Pot  the  12th  time  the  President  has 
vetoed  legislation  directly  affecting  the 
personal  lives  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Apparently  it  is  an  right  to 
spend  $77  billion  on  the  military,  yet  a 
$376  million  appropriation  for  a  pre- 
school program  to  help  disadvantaged 
children  is  unacceptable. 

Apparently  it  is  wrong  to  spend  money 
on  day  care  for  the  8  million  preschool 
children  below  the  age  of  (J  whose  moth- 
ers work.  Apparently  the  President  de- 
cided he  was  wrong  vthea  in  1969  he 
committed  his  administration  to  "jTro- 
viding  all  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment daring  the  first  5  years  of 
life." 

What  bothers  me  is  that  this  veto  fol- 
lows a  trend.  The  President  has  vetoed 
fimding  of  manpower  programs,  hosintal 
construction,  education,  labor  programs 
and  medical  training.  He  has  never  ve- 
toed money  for  the  military,  even  thotigh 
we  know  that  there  are  serious  cost  over- 
nins.  that  the  M-16  rifle  is  defective,  that 
the  P-14  fighter  bomber  is  a  disaster,  and 
that  the  Pentagon  is  a  nightmare  of  fiscal 
irrespKinsibility  and  sloppy  management. 
We  can  appropriate  $5  biUion  for  farm 
subsidies  and  the  White  House  does  not 
even  bhnk  an  eyelash.  Yet  %2  billion  for 
day  care  centers  so  mothers  on  welfare 
can  find  jobs  ,for  themselves  is  a  cause 
for  rejection. 

The  veto  of  the  legislation  containing 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act  is  one  of  the  most  callous  actions  ever 
taken  by  President  fflxon.  Day  care  cen- 
ters are  now  available  to  less  than  700,000 
children.  Yet  8  million  children  are  in 
need  of  such  centers,  and  by  1980  the 
number  of  working  mothers  will  have  in- 
creased 43  percent.  Clearly  something 
has  to  be  done  to  make  day  care  available 
and  the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  was  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 
The  reasons  for  the  veto  just  do  not 
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make  sense.  The  President  said  that  the 
bill  fails  to  provide  an  adequate  role  to 
the  States  in  child  development  and  that 
the  program  is  administratively  unwork- 
able. 

But  the  language  is  specific  in  requir- 
ing that  States  be  involved  at  every 
state — in  the  creation  of  prime  sponsors, 
formation  of  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment pl8uis  and  project  operation. 
States  are  also  entitled  to  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  operating  funds  to  carry  out  their 
fimctions.  thereby  encouraging  States  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  coordi- 
nation of  child  programs  within  the 
State. 

States  may  also  receive  direct  funding 
for  programs  when  the  local  community 
has  not  submitted  a  program,  submitted 
an  inadequate  program  or  where  a  pro- 
gram does  not  or  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  children. 

Another  major  objection  is  that  the 
cost  is  excessive  and  will  damage  at- 
tempts to  reduce  Government  spending 
during  phase  n. 

First  of  all,  since  it  will  take  approxi- 
mately 18  months  before  any  substantial 
number  of  communities  will  be  ready  to 
qualify  for  operating  funds — child  de- 
velopment councils  must  first  be  estab- 
lished and  they  must  submit  comprehen- 
sive plans — we  are  not  talking  about 
spending  until  the  1974  fiscal  year  budg- 
et. Even  in  fiscal  year  1974,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  more  than  $300  million  will  be 
spent  above  present  levels. 

But  even  if  all  of  the  $2  billion  were 
spent  in  the  next  2  years,  the  benefits 
from  that  money  would  be  enormous. 
First,  welfare  mothers — who  would  have 
first  preference  for  day  care — would  be 
able  to  go  to  work,  llus  would  reduce 
welfare  roles  substantially.  Second,  many 
of  those  who  make  up  the  6  percent  un- 
employed are  unskilled  and  without  suf- 
ficient education  to  qualify  for  many 
jobs.  The  establishment  of  day  care  cen- 
ters would  open  up  a  large  number  of 
jobs  and  those  jobs  would  be  ones  which 
the  technically  imskilled  worker  with 
proper  training  could  do  very  well.  The 
qualifications  for  such  work  are  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  children,  an  open 
mind,  and  an  abUity  to  learn  from  and 
about  children.  Day -care  centers  are 
ideal  for  tapping  the  skills  of  those  we 
now  label  unskilled,  and  higher  employ- 
ment brings  a  healthier  economy. 

Perhaps  the  most  spurious  argimaent 
used  by  the  President  is  his  statement 
that  this  bill  would  "commit  the  vast 
moral  authority  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  the  side  of  communal  ap- 
proaches to  child  rearing  against  the 
family  centered  approach."  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Nixon  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  to  find 
child  care  for  his  children  and  could 
find  none?  Would  he  so  readily  denoimce 
this  legislation  if  he  were  on  welfare  and 
could  not  work  because  he  had  no  one  to 
take  care  of  his  children.  Or  what  if  he 
were  a  woman  who  wanted  to  work,  and 
had  no  alternative  but  to  stay  home  be- 
cause no  child  care  was  available.  Many 
women  want  to  stay  home  and  are  happy 
to  be  there.  That  is  their  right.  Many 
other  women,  however,  have  interests 
and  needs  which  require  the  outside 
stimulation  of  a  job.  Their  unhappiness 


at  being  forced  to  stay  at  home  for  lack 
of  day  care  for  their  children  reacts  on 
their  families  and  the  family  center  be- 
gins to  disintegrate.  It  is  their  right  to 
work.  Yet  the  President  has  made  a  value 
judgment  against  them  and  denied  them 
access  to  a  day  care  center. 

Beyond  the  President's  insensitivity 
Ls  his  basic  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
legislation.  His  cries  of  "communal  ap- 
proaches to  child  rearing  "  and  the  fear 
engendered  by  such  an  unsupported 
statement  are  irresponsible. 

Participation  in  the  program  is  com- 
pletely voluntary.  Children  will  not  par- 
ticipate without  the  specific  request  of  a 
parent  or  legal  guardian. 

Children  will  not  be  tested  unless  the 
parent  or  guardian  is  informed  and  giv- 
en an  opportunity  to  accept  them. 

The  bill  contains  specific  language 
providing  protection  against  any  in- 
volvement of  the  moral  or  legal  rights  of 
parents  or  guardians  with  respect  to  the 
moral,  mental,  emotional,  or  physical 
development  of  their  children. 

The  child  development  programs  must 
be  planned,  created  and  operated  at  the 
local  level  by  parents  or  by  persons  of 
their  choosing.  The  only  role  given  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  in  setting  common 
standards  and  administering  the  funds 
on  an  allotment  basis. 

All  of  the  President's  reasons  for  veto- 
ing the  child  care  bill  are  a  smoke- 
screen for  his  true  rationale.  He  just 
does  not  want  to  spend  the  money  on  so 
many  non voters — our  children.  He  has 
chosen  instead  to  risk  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  children  in  exchange  for  the 
good  graces  of  the  conservative  far  right. 

I  deeply  regret  the  Senate's  failure  to 
override  this  veto.  The  legislation,  how- 
ever, is  too  important  to  quit  now.  I  will 
support  such  legislation  untU  it  is  passed. 
We  have  had  substantial  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  child  care  in  the  past,  and  we 
will  have  it  again  in  t^e  future. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  no  bill  has  received  less  un- 
derstanding in  Alaska  than  the  compre- 
hensive child  development  program,  and 
for  a  few  moments  today  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  this  misunderstand- 
ing and  these  misconceptions. 

First,  no  defense  of  child  care  centers 
seems  necessary,  for  their  worth  has 
been  obvious  for  many,  many  years.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  objections  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  mail  from  Alaska  do  not 
question  the  concept  of  child  care.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  child  care  centers 
have  been  privately  operated  and  it  has 
been  the  affluent  American  who  has  had 
sufficient  private  income  to  enroll  his 
child  in  this  program  or  the  working 
mother  who  is  sufficiently  trained  in  a 
high-income  job  to  warrant  payment  of 
charges  for  child  care.  Higher  and  up- 
per-income families  have  always  been 
able  to  afford  child  care. 

Second,  the  objections  to  H.R.  10351 
and  S.  2007  and  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee  Report  fH.  Kept.  No. 
92-682>,  in  general,  have  come  from  the 
same  people  who  are  against  excessive 
welfare  payments  and  government  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  in  the  United  States. 
They  jnaintaln  that  government  is  al- 
ready too  Involved  in   expensive   pro- 


grams of  this  tjrpe.  Of  the  13.4  million 
people  listed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  wel- 
fare recipients,  nearly  7.5  milUon  are 
children  and  nearly  2.5  million  are  moth- 
ers, or  nearly  75  percent.  It  is  clear  that 
we  must  do  something  if  we  are  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  welfare  and  one  ac- 
tion is  to  inaugurate  programs  which 
will  entail  some  cost  at  first  but,  in  the 
end,  will  lead  to  a  marked  decrease  of 
some  types  of  welfare  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment program  was  and  is  one  of  these 
programs.  There  is  no  one  more  aware 
of  the  excessive  burden  carried  by  the 
Alaskan  taxpayer  than  I  am,  and  it  is 
incmnbent  on  all  of  us  to  attempt  to  find 
solutions  to  this  excessive  cost. 

The  average  payment  to  a  welfare 
family  of  four  with  no  other  income  va- 
ries among  States,  from  a  low  of  $60 
per  month  in  Mississippi  to  a  high  of 
$375  per  month  in  Alaska.  Alaska's 
position  at  the  top  of  this  list  indicates 
that  we  can  and  should  Initiate  pro- 
grams so  that  working  mothers  can,  in- 
deed, work  with  their  children  being 
taken  care  of  in  adequate  child  care 
centers.  Additionally,  until  we  are  able 
to  develop  educational  programs  to  train 
many  of  these  mothers,  in  itself  a  pro- 
gram which  will  cost  tremendously  in 
terms  of  taxpayer  dollars,  their  incomes 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  private 
day  care  centers,  if  there  were  sufficient 
day  care  centers  in  Alaska. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  all  of  this  dia- 
log concerning  this  bill  recently  vetoed 
by  the  President.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  those  who  do  not  want  to  bear  the 
burden  of  excessive  child  care  centers 
as  proposed  in  this  bill,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  want  a  solution  to  the 
welfare  problem  which  can  be  partially 
solved  by  developing  these  programs.  On 
the  one  hand,  many  do  not  want  in- 
creased taxation  needed  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  to  train  working 
mothers  so  they  can  afford  day  care  for 
their  dependent  children,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  protest  about  so  many 
people  being  on  the  welfare  rolls.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  find  excessive  costs  for  pri- 
vate day  care  centers  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  there  aren't  enough  day  care  cen- 
ters, in  the  first  place,  even  if  we  could 
afford  them.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  a 
need  for  day  care  for  our  children  and  a 
resentment  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
became  involved  in  this  area,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  State  government  and 
the  local  government  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  initiate  and  op- 
erate these  programs. 

Third,  the  two  main  objections,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  tliat  it  leads  to  Government 
control  of  the  lives  of  our  children,  in- 
deed, some  have  called  it  "brainwashing." 
and  that  the  program  is  compulsory.  Ob- 
viously, these  two  basic  considerations 
are  important  in  determining  the  value 
of  this  legislation.  I  have,  for  instance, 
received  mail  calling  this  legislation  "The 
Federal  Child  Control  Act";  another  re- 
ferred to  the  'drafting  of  our  children 
at  the  age  of  1  year"  still  another  in- 
formed me  that  I  did  not  have  "permis- 
sion to  relinquish  our  children,  our  sub- 
stance nor  our  country  into  the  control 
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of  a  dictatorship".  The  legislation  was 
clearly  of  a  voluntary  nature  and  stated 
that  a  parent  must,  specifically,  request 
in  writing  that  their  child  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  program.  Local  control  waa 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  legis- 
lation and  not  only  would  be  local 
community  have  control  over  the  budget, 
but  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  hir- 
ing and  firing  of  the  personnel  involved 
in  the  program.  The  local  community 
group  would  apply  directly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  would  be  fimded, 
if  deemed  feasible,  with  the  parents  of 
those  children  who  attend  the  centers  de- 
termining the  program,  faciUties  and  ed- 
ucational and  recreational  equipment 
necessary  for  the  program.  This  is  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  form  of  abso- 
lute community  control  and  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  this  concept  alone  have 
brought  about  tremendous  misunder- 
t.tandings  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  entire  bill  and  the  debate  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  very  emphatic  when  I  state  that 
parents  still  have  an  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibiUty  and  an  absolute  right  to  raise 
their  own  children.  Day  care  centers  and 
the  Federal  Government  do  not  and 
would  not  have  had  the  responsibility 
to  raise  smd  bring  up  their  children  under 
the  agreed  terms  of  this  legislation.  That 
is  a  right  that  belongs  only  to  parents. 
Every  Member  of  the  92d  Congress  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  concept  rec- 
ognizes and  wants  to  protect  the  right  of 
parents  and  that  is  why  the  local  control 
and  the  voluntary  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  so  important. 

Because  half  of  all  the  mothers  with 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17 
are  working  mothers  and  approximately 
one-third  of  the  mothers  with  preschool 
children  are  working  mothers,  this  legis- 
lation had  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  Congressmen.  These  mothers 
either  have  to  leave  their  children  alone, 
with  a  relative  or  pay  for  day  care  or  a 
baby-sitter  they  cannot  afford.  This  pro- 
gram would  have  enabled  those  mothers 
of  middle  and  lower  income  earning  pow- 
er to  have  quality  care  they  can  afford. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  2007  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  1971.  by  a  vote  of  49-12.  H.R.  10351 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  30,  1971  by  a  vote  of  251-115. 
The  conference  committee  report  was  ap- 
proved in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  December  7  by  a  vote  of  210-186  after 
the  Senate  had  approved  the  same  re- 
port on  December  2  by  a  vote  of  63-17. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  entire  Alaskan 
delegation  in  the  Congress  would  not 
have  approved  any  legislation  unless  it 
was,  clearly,  legislation  which  would  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  Alaska  and  both 
Senators  joined  me  and  either  voted  for 
the  legislation  or  announced  previously 
their  support  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  regrettable,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, that  President  Nixon  vetoed  this 
lenislation  and.  for  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  editorial  in  Sunday, 
Dec.  12,  1971,  Washington  Post,  which 
places  clearly  in  focus  the  whole  sit- 
uation. He  is  obviously  for  day  care  cen- 
ters, has  introduced  legislation  to  that 
effect  (although  in  his  legislation  there 
is  a  requirement  that  poor  people  place 
their  children  in  such  center),  and  his 


veto  message  does  not  distinguish  the  bill 
he  vetoed  from  the  one  he  is  supporting. 
This  editorial  is  helpful  in  placing  the 
rhetoric  of  his  message  with  the  action 
of  his  performance. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  President's  Veto  of  Day  Care 

President  Nixon's  veto  message  to  Congress 
explaining  why  he  disapproves  of  the  Child 
Envelopment  Act  Is,  Just  to  begin  with,  weird. 
It  Is  weird  because  It  Is  contradictory,  argu- 
ing first  that  day  care  centers  are  good  and 
then  that  they  are  evU.  The  contradiction 
points  only  to  one  possible  conclusion:  that 
this  message  is  a  bone  he  has  tossed  to  his 
critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next  November 
in  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of  mothers  and 
children  and  of  a  day  care  program  which 
the  President  would  have  us  believe  he  really 
supports. 

The  President's  straddle  comes  about  be- 
cause day  care  centers  are  an  Integral  part 
of  his  welfare  reform  program.  His  plan,  sent 
to  Congress  two  years  ago.  Included  a  re- 
quest for  $750  million  for  funds  to  provide 
day  care  for  children  of  poor  families  so  their 
mothers  can  work.  Indeed,  It  required  that 
ultimately  welfare  mothers  with  children 
over  age  3  put  those  children  In  day  care 
centers  and  take  Jobs,  providing  both  the 
centers  and  the  Jobs  are  available.  This  pro- 
vision, as  we  have  pointed  out  before.  Is 
largely  window  dressing  as  things  are,  since 
neither  the  centers  nor  the  Jobs  exist,  but  It 
Is  the  enticement  the  President  used  In  try- 
ing to  win  right-wing  support  for  welfare 
reform.  In  his  veto  m.esBage  Thursday,  the 
President  called  again  for  passage  of  that 
welfare  day  care  program,  saying  that  It 
would  fill  one  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  a 
need  "for  day  care,  to  enable  mothers,  par- 
ticularly those  at  the  lowest  Income  levels, 
to  take  full-time  Jobs." 

Now.  if  that  were  all  Mr.  Nixon  had  done 
in  favor  of  day  care.  It  would  be  fair  to  con- 
clude from  his  veto  message  that  he  Is  for 
requiring  poor  people  to  put  their  children 
in  such  centers  but  against  peTmitting  mid- 
dle-class people  to  do  so.  But  It  Isn't  all 
he  did.  The  President  also  used  the  veto 
message  to  announce  his  support  for  sub- 
stantial Increases  la  the  income  tax  deduc- 
tions that  parents  who  are  working  can 
claim  for  day  care  expenses.  This  Is  a  clear 
encouragement  to  middle-class  parents  to  use 
day  care  centers  and  go  to  work. 

Having  thus  put  himself  on  the  record  In 
favor  of  day  care — an  Issue  about  which 
many  organized  groups  In  the  country  feel 
strongly — Mr.  Nixon  then  vetoed  the  bill 
which  would  have  given  a  much  needed  spur 
to  day  care  development.  This  bill,  he  said, 
Is  "the  most  radical  piece  ol  legislation"  to 
come  out  of  this  Congress.  You  might  expect, 
once  he  had  said  that,  that  he  would  offer  an 
explanation  of  how  this  particular  day  care 
program  differed  so  much  from  those  he  sup- 
ports. The  President  did  list  nine  specific 
objections.  Five  of  them  are  complaints  that 
this  bill  would  partially  duplicate  services  he 
hopes  to  provide  In  the  welfare  bill,  would 
give  the  states  too  minor  a  role,  would  cost 
too  much,  would  create  "a  new  army  of 
bureaucrats."  and  would  create  centers  which 
would  be  difficult  to  staff.  Since  there  Is  noth- 
ing "radical"  in  those  specifics — we  hear 
them  all  the  time  about  almost  every  piece  of 
legislation — the  radlcalness  of  this  partlctUsLr 
bill  must  lie  in  his  other  objections.  They 
are: 

"Neither  the  Immediate  need  nor  the  desir- 
ability of  a  national  child  development  of  this 
character  has  been  demonstrated."  .  .  . 

"For  more  than  two  years  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  for  the  enactment  of 
welfare  reform,  one  of  the  objectives  of  which 
Is  to  bring  the  family  together.  This  child  de- 
velopment program  appears  to  move  In  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction.  There  Is  a  re- 
spectable school  of  opinion  that  this  legisla- 


tion would  le&d  toward  altering  the  family 
relationship  . . . 

"All  other  factors  b«ing  equal,  good  public 
policy  requires  that  we  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  both  parental  authority  and  paren- 
tal Involvement  with  children — particularly 
in  those  decisive  early  years  when  social  atti- 
tudes and  a  conscience  are  formed,  and  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles  are  first  incul- 
cated .  .  . 

"For  the  federal  goverrunent  to  plunge 
headlong  financially  Into  supporting  child 
development  would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
side  of  communal  approaches  to  child  rear- 
ing over  against  the  family -centered  ap- 
proach." 

We  do  not  find  in  this  one  word  that  dls- 
tliagulshes  the  day  care  program  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  from  the  day  care  program  he  is 
svipportlng.  His  specifics  apply  to  all  child 
care  facilities  and  it  Is  logically  Impossible 
to  square  his  assertion  that  we  need  to  en- 
hance parental  Involvement  with  children 
with  his  program  to  compel  welfare  mothers 
to  put  their  children  In  day  care  centers. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
programs  because  drawing  such  distinctions 
is  difficult. 

Tliat  Is  what  convinces  us  that  this  veto 
message  is  the  bone  he  has  decided  to  throw 
to  the  right  wing  of  his  party.  If  It  were  not. 
Mr.  Nixon  could  have  vetoed  this  bill  on  the 
other  specific  objections  he  set  out — it 
would,  for  instance,  create  major  adminis- 
trative problems — and  Congress  could  have 
met  them.  But  as  It  is,  the  President  chose 
to  kill  the  whole  Idea  by  spelling  out  his  veto 
In  language  that  comes  straight  from  the 
material  circulated  against  this  bUl  by  the 
far  right,  language  that  distorts  what  the  bill 
was  all  about  and  what  it  would  have  done. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
many  Alaskans  who  wrote  in  support  of 
this  bill  that  I  appreciate  their  concern 
and  their  support  and  their  efforts 
should  now  be  geared  to  working  from 
programs  of  a  similar  nature  through 
local  agencies  and  with  local  endorse- 
ment and  support.  The  veto  by  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  end  of  last  week  has  made 
this  necessary  and  indicates  the  need  for 
acceleration  of  solutions  to  this  very  real 
problem  of  modern  America.  We  can  ask 
no  less  for  our  children  than  the  best 
possible  care  of  them  while  their  mothers 
are  at  work.  That  has  been  my  overrid- 
ing concern  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  gener- 
ously given  to  me  by  the  man  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  comprehensive  child 
development  program,  the  esteemed 
member  of  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  the  Honorable  John 
Brademas  of  Indiana,  to  clarify  my  po- 
sition on  this  legislation  and  sincerely 
hope  that  many  of  the  issues  that  have 
been  either  misimderstood  or  misinter- 
preted have  been  clarified. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker — 

So  critical  is  the  matter  of  early  gro'*th 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  provide  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating 
growth  .  .  . 

Those  words  could  have  been  mine.  Or 
for  that  matter,  they  could  have  been 
spoken  by  almost  any  of  the  63  Senators 
and  210  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the 
conference  report  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1971,  in  which 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act  was  contained. 

But  they  were  not. 
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They  were  spoken  by  the  Presi<toit  of 
the  United  States  on  February  19,  1968. 

Yet  Just  5  days  ago,  on  £>eoember  9, 
the  President  threw  those  words — and 
his  pled^re  to  the  children  of  this  Na- 
tion— aside  by  vetoing  the  OEO  bin.  And 
in  so  doing  he  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  young  children  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  pacifying  the  most  regres- 
sive dements  in  our  society. 

Tlie  fate  of  our  young  is  often  sealed 
in  their  experiences  during  those  first 
few  years  of  life.  Therefore  the  value  of 
early  childhood  care  and  education  Is  in- 
calculable. Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  there  are  some  8  million 
preschool  children  less  than  6  years  of 
age  whose  mothers  work,  day  care  serv- 
ices are  available  to  only  700,000  of  these 
children. 

Each  year  this  problem  is  compounded. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  estimated  that  by  1980  there  will  be 
close  to  7.6  million  working  mothers  with 
children  under  6  years  of  age — an  in- 
crease of  43  percent  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  child  devel<«jment  program  passed 
by  the  Congress — and  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor — would  have  been  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
these  youngsters,  while  preserving  pa- 
rental control  and  strengthening  the 
family  imit. 

Rather  than  taking  this  stride  toward 
progress.  President  Nixon  has  once  again 
demonstrated  that  this  administration  is 
totally  insensitive  to  the  plight  of  the 
young  and  the  poor.  I  say  once  again. 
because  all  too  often  over  the  course  of 
the  past  3  years,  we  have  had  to  witness 
the  callous  disregard  of  the  White  House 
toward  our  Nation's  children. 

We  witnessed  it  in  the  unconscionable 
foot  dragging  in  the  implem«itation  of 
a  provision  in  the  medicaid  law  which 
would  have  provided  over  6  million 
young  children  with  preventive  health 
care. 

We  witnessed  it  in  the  tragic  failure  of 
this  administration  to  mount  a  meaning- 
ful attack  sigainst  the  devastating  disease 
of  childhood — lead  poisoning — an  epi- 
demic sweeping  across  our  Nation  s  cities, 
bringing  affliction  and  death  to  hundreds 
of  youngsters. 

We  witnessed  it  in  the  outrageous  at- 
tempt to  cut  back  on  the  school  limch 
program,  which  would  have  forced  some 
1,300,000  disadvantaged  children  farther 
into  the  jaws  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

Now,  we  have  been  forced  to  witness 
yet  another  heartless  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
America's  children,  and  to  the  hopes  of 
America.  The  veto  of  the  child  care  bUI 
vetoed  an  investment  in  our  future.  And 
no  amoimt  of  Presidential  rhetoric  can 
overcome  the  clear  need  for  that  invest- 
ment. Nor  can  it  mask  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  vio- 
lated his  own  pledge. 

On  coming  to  oCQce,  this  administra- 
tion asked  the  American  people  to  Judge 
it  not  on  its  words,  but  by  its  deeds.  We 
can  now  see  all  too  clearly  the  emptiness 
of  its  words;  and  Its  deeds  give  evidence 
only  to  Its  cruti  neglect  and  misplaced 
priorities. 

In  his  veto  message,  President  Nixon 
stated  that: 

W«  owe  our  children  something  more  than 
good  Intentions. 


We  do  owe  our  children  a  great  deal. 
But  this  administration  is  not  providing 
it.  And  by  vetoing  the  OEO  bill,  the  Presi- 
doit  took  away  from  our  young  what 
could  have  been  the  most  fitting  and 
beneficial  of  Christmas  presents:  a  better 
chance  for  a  decent  and  healthy  life. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  recognize  the  reality  that 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  families  in 
this  country  needing  day  care  services 
that  cannot  obtain  them.  We  all  agree 
that  there  are  millions  of  mothers  who 
need  to  work  in  order  to  support  their 
families,  but  cannot  work  because  they 
cannot  find,  cannot  afford  day  care  for 
their  children. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  need  for  day  care 
in  this  country,  we  need  to  provide 
assurances  that  the  care  is  available 
wherever  it  is  needed,  and  that  it  is  of 
adequate  quality.  We  need  to  be  assured 
that  all  children,  and  all  families,  need- 
ing day  care  services  can  get  them,  and 
at  a  cost  they  can  afford.  The  care  pro- 
vided must  be  such  that  we  know  the 
ciiildren  are  safe,  that  they  are  healthy, 
that  they  are  happy,  and  that  they  are 
provided  every  opportimity  to  develop 
their  skills  and  potentials.  This  will  re- 
quire more,  much  more,  than  just  hiring 
babysitters.  It  will  require  the  skill  and 
commitment  of  thousands  of  well 
trained,  highly  motivated  people.  It  will 
require  a  national  commitment.  I  am  not 
interested  in  just  providing  warehouses 
for  children:  I  am  interested  in  providing 
them  opportunities.  That  is  what  the 
House  bill  would  have  done.  I  believe  that 
we  should  again  assert  ourselves  on  this 
issue.  The  President  was  wrong  to  veto 
the  child  care  bUl,  and  I  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  have  the  kind  and  extent  of  day- 
care this  country  needs,  we  must  again 
enact  at  the  very  minimiun  the  same 
bill  that  the  President  vetoed. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  register  distress 
and  disappointment  over  the  President's 
veto  of  the  OEO  extension  which  includes 
the  child  development  provisions. 

I  am  disappointed  because  after  the 
legislation  was  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and,  I  am  confident,  by  a 
representative  segment  of  the  general 
public,  the  Presidential  disapproval 
comes  as  a  serious  setback  to  the  con- 
cept of  child  development  in  general 
and  quality  day  care  in  particular. 

I  am  distressed  because  the  real  needs 
of  millions  of  American  women  and  chil- 
dren remain  unfulfilled  while  the  need  it- 
self and  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be 
met  is  questioned. 

The  thread  of  tragedy  running  through 
all  this  is  the  misunderstanding  of  both 
the  situation  as  it  is  in  the  country  today 
and  of  the  grievance  it  represents. 

In  the  United  States  today,  it  is  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  a  great  many  married 
women  work,  some  42  percent  of  the 
work  force,  I  believe.  I  daresay  a  large 
number  of  them  work  because  they  have 
to,  either  because  they  are  the  sole  sup- 
port of  their  families  or  because  they 
must  augment  their  husbands'  income  to 
make  ends  meet. 

These  women  require  as  a  necessity 
some  kind  of  care  for  their  children. 
They  must  prevail  on  a  relative  or  a 
neighbor  or  they  must  hire  a  paid  cus- 
todian. They  are  free,  of  course,  not  to 


marry,  or  not  to  have  children,  or  not  to 
work,  or  to  leave  their  children  unat- 
tended if  they  do. 

Realistically,  however,  they  are  faced 
with  a  need  for  babysitters,  either  in  the 
family  or  for  hire.  If  there  are  no  family 
members  available— which  is  quite  likely 
in  today's  mobile  society — then  the  choice 
is  narrowed  to  hired  sitters.  Because  of 
the  demand,  and  a  variety  of  other  rea- 
sons, they  are  in  short  supply.  Any  baby- 
sitter at  all,  much  less  a  highly  compe- 
tent one,  is  at  a  premium — and  expensive. 

Women  who  have  to  work  can  ill  afford 
the  going  sitter  rate  which  usually  serves 
to  eat  up  whatever  they  earn. 

I  am  talking  in  this  context  of  women 
who,  together  with  their  husbands,  pro- 
duce a  combined  gross  income  of  $6,000, 
$8,000.  or  $10,000  a  year.  It  is  they  whose 
position  in  this  regard  is  all  but  imten- 
able.  And  I  know  of  their  plight  firsthand 
because  there  are  many  of  them  in  my 
congressional  district. 

This  is  not  to  discriminate  against 
those  in  higher  or  lower  income  brackets. 
Their  need  is  also  great.  But  H.R.  1  pro- 
vides care  for  the  children  of  welfare 
mothers. 

Now  if  all  these  women  require  some 
workable  alternative  to  this  economic 
squirrel  cage,  what  of  their  children? 
Surely  the  children's  requirement  not 
only  for  care  and  security  but  tilso  for 
constructive,  wholesome  learning,  and 
development  is  real  and  pressing. 

And  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  shape 
a  young  child  in  the  mold  of  decent,  pro- 
ductive, law-abiding  citizenship,  where 
is  the  wisdom  in  failing  to  take  It? 

All  of  that  is  what  this  legislation  is 
geared  to.  It  creates  a  system  of  quality 
day  care  centers,  financed  in  part  with 
Federal  funds,  that  would  be  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  women  and 
children. 

Such  care  would  be  free  to  families 
under  a  certain  income  level.  A  scale  of 
fees  based  on  ability  to  pay  would  go 
into  effect  when  that  income  level  is 
exceeded. 

Beyond  that,  this  care  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  those  who  wanted  it.  It 
would  be  forced  on  nobody,  it  would  be 
mandatory  for  nobody.  It  is  totally  volun- 
tary. 

And  lest  wrongful  or  undue  influence  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  children,  their 
parents  would  be  involved  in  the  iSk- 
ministrative  oversight  of  each  local  pro- 
gram as  members  of  the  local  coimcils 
required  in  the  act.  They  would,  un- 
der this  program,  have  the  opportunity 
for  closer  surveillance  and  participa- 
tion than  they  do  now  in  the  public 
school  systems  of  this  country. 

All  of  which  is  why  the  disapproval  of 
this  legislation  that  was  so  close  to 
reality  is  discouraging.  But  it  is  not  fatal. 

I  am  planning  to  introduce  new  child 
development  legislation  on  the  first  day 
of  the  new  session  that  hopefully  will 
meet  much  of  the  criticism  that  the  re- 
cent legislation  met. 

I  am  confident  a  child  care  program 
eventually  will  come  into  being.  I  took 
the  issue  to  my  constituents  to  a  spe- 
cial hearing  and  their  reaction  convinced 
me  of  that. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  Congress  passed  legislation  ex- 
tending for  another  2  years  various  pro- 
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grams  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Earlier  this  week,  the  Pres- 
ident chose  to  veto  that  bill.  The  bill  con- 
tained badly  needed  funding  for  compre- 
hensive health  services  and  family  plan- 
ning programs,  for  senior  citizens'  serv- 
ice programs,  for  drug  rehabilitation  and 
alcoholic  treatment  programs,  for  VISTA 
and  legal  services,  and  child  care. 

The  desperate  need  for  such  social 
services  among  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  people,  the  obvious  social  benefit  to 
be  gained  by  these  programs,  is  so  ob- 
vious that  a  child  could  imderstand  it. 
And  yet,  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  veto 
tlie  bill,  and  it  is  left  to  us  to  try  to  make 
millions  of  children,  and  their  parents, 
understand  why. 

Apparently  it  was  the  child  develop- 
ment provisions  of  the  bill  which  caused 
the  President  to  veto  it.  Let  us  first  be 
clear  about  what  the  child  development 
program  would  and  would  not  do.  It 
would  provide  Federal  funds  to  assist  pri- 
vate and  public  nonprofit  groups  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  child  development 
centers,  offering  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  and  social  services.  No  child 
would  be  required  to  enroll.  No  parent 
would  be  required  to  work  outside  the 
home  ana  to  place  his  or  her  child  in  such 
a  center.  If  a  group  of  parents,  or  a  com- 
munity, felt  a  need  for  preschool  child 
care  and  child  development  programs, 
this  legislation  would  simply  make  funds 
available  to  them,  provided  their  pro- 
grams met  the  applicable  standards  of 
professional  staffing  and  facilities.  All 
children  would  be  entitled  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
such  programs,  regardless  of  the  income 
or  resovuces  of  their  parents.  The  cost 
to  the  family  would  be  based  on  their 
ability  to  pay. 

The  potential  benefits  of  such  pro- 
grams to  children  are  obvious.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  immense  social  ben- 
efits, and  this  makes  the  President's  veto 
even  more  puzzling.  Child  care  is  a  basic 
requirement  of  any  meaningful  welfare 
reform.  FHrst,  it  would  provide  a  stable, 
wholesome  environment  for  the  child, 
enabling  mothers  to  accept  employment 
out  of  the  home  in  order  to  support  their 
families.  Furthermore,  the  child  devel- 
opment centers  would  themselves  provide 
employment  for  mothers  and  for  elderly 
people,  giving  them  a  chance  not  only 
to  support  themselves  economically  but 
to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  helping  chil- 
dren to  learn  and  to  grov. 

Second,  child  development  offers  the 
greatest  hope  for  breaking  the  poverty 
cycle  by  providing  children  with  a  fertile 
environment  for  early  development  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances  of  their 
families.  The  first  5  years  of  a  child's 
life  are  critical  years  in  terms  of  physical 
and  intellectual  growth.  Lack  of  physical 
or  emotional  or  intellectual  nourishment 
during  those  early  years  places  a  child 
at  a  decided  social  disadvantage. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  A  dollar  invested  in  early 
child  development  is  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  of  later  expenditures  on  remedial 
school  programs,  juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  narcotics  treatment  programs, 
and  all  the  other  too- little  too-late  efforts 
we  make  to  treat  the  eventual  symptoms 
of  early  deprivation.  Even  President 
Nixon  acknowledged  the  important  bene- 


fits of  early  child  care.  In  his  1969  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  economic  opportun- 
ity. The  President  said: 

So  critical  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  conunltment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  ana  Etiniulatliig  develop- 
ment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

That  statement  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  in  1969.  It  is  difficult  to  square  the 
President's  words  of  1969  with  his  actions 
of  1971. 

It  Is  true  that  children  do  not  vote.  But 
they  do  cry.  It  is  past  time  that  those  of 
us  who  do  have  a  vote  heeded  their  cries, 
and  insisted  on  their  behalf  that  their 
need  must  be  the  first  item  on  this  Na- 
tion's agenda. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
the  President  gravely  injured  and  grossly 
insulted  the  women  and  children  of  this 
coimtry;  not  Just  the  poor  women  and 
the  children  of  poor  women,  but  all  the 
women  and  all  the  children.  The  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Child  Development 
Act — S.  2007 — demonstrates  that  al- 
though he  has  spoken  many  times  of  his 
commitment  to  "providing  all  American 
children  an  opportimity  for  a  healthful 
and  stimulating  development  during  the 
first  5  years  of  life.  "  he  is  more  than 
willing  to  sacrifice  these  18  million  chil- 
dren in  this  country  for  short-term 
political  pain. 

In  his  veto  message.  President  Nixon 
gave  three  substantive  reasons  for  his 
action:  fiscal  irresponsibility:  admini- 
strative unworkabillty ;  and  family- 
weakening  implications.  Let  us  examine 
these  reasons  in  light  of  the  Child  Devel- 
opment Act  which  passed  Congress  and 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  indicated  he  found  ac- 
ceptable: 

The  Child  Development  Act  authorized 
S2  billion  to  carry  out  the  first  broad- 
based,  federally  assisted  low-cost  child 
care  program.  The  President  found  this 
authorization  unacceptably  high.  But  this 
is  the  same  President  who  has  permitted 
the  Defense  budget  to  exceed  $73  billion 
and  the  war  in  Indochina  to  consume  five 
times  the  funds  which  would  have  been 
authorized  for  the  Child  Development 
Act.  The  Child  Development  Act,  as 
adopted  by  Congress,  would  initially 
benefit  families  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level,  $4,320;  they  would  have 
been  provided  with  free  child  care  serv- 
ices, while  those  with  incomes  up  to  $6,- 
960,  the  Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics'  figure 
for  a  minimum  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing would  have  been  provided  child  care 
at  fees  within  their  means.  These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  families  with  working 
mothers  or  families  with  mothers  who 
would  work  if  adequate,  low-cost  child 
care  faciUties  were  available.  It  is  fiscally 
responsible  for  Congress  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  women  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  can  work  to  sup- 
port their  families  or  augment  their  fam- 
ily income  and  thus  become  economically 
productive  members  of  society.  It  is  fis- 
cally irresponsible  for  the  President  to 
deprive  them  of  that  opportunity. 

The  second  major  reason  which  the 
President  cited  for  his  veto  of  the  Child 
Development  Act  is  its  "administrative 
imworkability." 

As  the  President  correctly  noted,  the 
Child  Development  Act  represented   a 


new  comprehensive  child  care  program. 
Quite  possibly,  modifying  congressional 
action  would  have  been  in  order  as  actual 
experience  with  the  program  occurred. 
This  is  true  of  all  new  programs.  We  can 
always  modify  programs  in  light  of  ex- 
perience, but  we  do  not  kill  them  because 
they  are  new  and  untried.  Under  the 
President's  theory,  we  would  be  doomed 
to  the  status  quo  forever. 

That  brings  us  to  the  President's  third 
reason  for  vetoing  the  bill,  the  alleged 
"fa.mily  weakening  implications."  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  campaign  that 
was  mounted  against  comprehensive 
child  care:  The  specter  of  children  taken 
off  to  be  brainwashed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  totally  groundless  appeal 
to  fear  and  suspicion,  and  the  President's 
alhision  to  this  baseless  fear  does  not 
make  it  any  more  true.  Indeed,  it  demon- 
strates that  the  veto  was  no  more  than 
r  bid  for  short-term  political  gain  with 
the  most  conservative  and  regressive  ele- 
ments in  this  cotmtry. 

The  child  development  program  which 
the  Congress  adopted  was  a  totally  vol- 
untTry  program:  no  parent  would  have 
been  required  to  utilize  it.  In  fact,  the 
only  place  where  the  element  of  compui- 
.^sion  regarding  child  care  is  to  be  found 
is  in  the  President's  welfare  "reform" 
legislation.  H.R.  1.  That  legislation  would 
re»!uire  welfare  mothers  with  children 
over  3  years  of  age  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  day  rare  centers  in  order  to  seek 
and  take  jobs.  The  President's  veto  of 
S.  2007.  taken  together  with  the  day 
care  requirements  of  H.R.  1.  leads  ines- 
capably to  the  conclusion  that  forced 
day  care  for  the  poor  is  acceptable,  but 
voluntary  day  care  is  not.  It  is  hardly 
family  centered  to  have  children  left 
alone,  with  neighbors,  or  with  latch  keys 
around  their  necks  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. The  Child  Development  Act  in- 
cluded provisions  for  substantial  parent 
involvement  and  could  not  p>ossibly  have 
been  a  family  weakening  program. 

The  programs  for  which  the  act  pro- 
vided were  local  programs,  to  be  super- 
vised by  local  boards  composed  50  per- 
cent of  local  parents  and  50  percent  of 
local  educators  and  professional  people. 
This  emphasis  on  the  local  nature  of  the 
act  was  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
communities  of  5.000  and  over  were  eli- 
gible to  sponsor  programs.  The  implica- 
tion that  this  program  would  not  have 
been  under  local,  parental  control  is  ab- 
surd and  completely  contrary  to  the 
facts. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  the  President  offered 
no  real  reason  for  vetoing  this  legisla- 
tion. He  has  demonstrated  to  the  whole 
world  his  total  insensitivity  to  the  des- 
perate needs  of  the  women  and  children 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  he  places  a  higher  value  on  hard- 
ware than  on  people. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
on   the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRA- 
TION CELEBRATES  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  McClory)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 29.  1971,  the  34th  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration — ICEM — 
convened  In  Geneva,  Switzerland.  This 
session  of  the  council,  which  lasted 
through  December  2,  was  of  particular 
significance  since  it  marked  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  ICEM  and,  fuithermore. 
since  a  distingxiished  American,  our  col- 
league Representative  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Refugees,  wEis 
unanimously  elected  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  this  commemorative  meeting. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  20th  an- 
niversary session  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation.  On  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, we  in  the  U.S.  delegation  were  justly 
proud  when  Representative  Rodiwo  was 
chosen  to  chair  this  important  session 
Following  the  election  of  officers,  the 
council  devoted  I'a  days  to  ceremonies 
cotmnemorating  ICEM  on  its  achieve- 
ments over  the  last  two  decades.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  ceremonies,  the  dele- 
gates to  the  session  engaged  in  discus- 
sions on  the  extensive  migrations  from 
the  Eastern  European  nations,  including 
U.S.SJl..  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  na- 
tions in  the  Soviet  bloc,  as  well  as  na- 
tional migration  from  countries  of  Eu- 
rope to  countries  of  Latin  America.  The 
ICEM  conference  enabled  me  to  confer 
directly  with  many  public  leaders  of 
member-nations  who  are  dealing  direct- 
ly with  the  subject  of  refugees. 

The  U.S.  Congress  was  represented  at 
the  20th  aruiiversary  session  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  who  served  as  advisers  to  the 
U.S.  delegation.  Hon.  Pktkr  W.  Rodino. 
Jr.,  New  Jersey;  Hon.  Robert  McClory. 
Illinois;  Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon.  Tom  Railsback,  Illinois: 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hocan.  Maryland: 
and  Hon.  James  D.  McKkvitt,  Colorado. 

Furthermore.  ICEM  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  ministers  from  11  mem- 
ber countries  who  journeyed  to  Geneva 
for  this  important  conference:  Louis 
Maria  de  Pablo  Pardo.  Minister  of  Ex- 
ternal Relations,  Argentina;  Ian  Sinclair. 
Minister  of  Primary  Industries.  Aus- 
tralia; Alberto  Raposo  Lopes,  Chief  of 
Department  of  Consular  and  Immigra- 
tion Affairs,  Brazil;  Jose  Utreia  Molina, 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Spain;  Egon  Franke,  Federal 
Minister  of  Inter  German  Relations. 
Germany;  Alberto  Bemporad.  Under- 
secretary of  State,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
AiTairs.  Italy:  Odd  Hoejdahl.  Minister 
of  Health  and  Social  Affairs,  Norway; 
J.  G  Rietkerk.  Secretary  of  State,  Min- 
istry of  Social  Affairs,  Netherlands;  C.  P. 
Mulder,  Minister  of  Information,  Social 
Welfare  and  Pensions,  South  Africa: 
Pierre  Graber.  Chief  of  Federal  Political 
Department,  Switzerland;  Frederico  Biji, 


Secretary  of  State,  Ministry-  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  San  Marino. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  honor  for  the  United 
States  that  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress was  elected  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  20th  anniversary  session. 

In  nominating  Mr.  Rodino.  Ambassa- 
dor Smoquina  of  Italy  said : 

The  Honorable  Peter  W  Rodino,  Jr  Is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  since  he  has  always  t&ken 
the  greatest  Interest  In  the  work  of  this 
organlz-itioii  and  has  p.-xrticipated  tor  many 
years  as  delegate  to  this  CouncU.  Nobody 
better  than  the  Honorable  Rodlao.  who  has 
always  been  a  strenuous  defender  of  civil 
rights,  could  chair  the  debates  on  this  oc- 
casion of  the  2(rth  anniversary. 

In  seconding  the  nomination.  Amba.<;- 
sador  J.  P.  van  Bellinghen  of  Belgium, 
said: 

My  Government  h.id  the  honor  of  being 
the  co-sponsor  of  the  Migration  Conference 
In  Brussels  In  December  1951  which  led  to 
the  birth  of  ICEM:  the  other  Government  In 
this  endeavor  was  the  United  States.  It  Is 
only  fitting  that  the  20th  anniversary  Coun- 
cil Session  be  chaired  by  another  member 
of  thts  augu.st  body,  a  man  who  has  long 
represented  his  Government  m  international 
conferences  mxA  is  ai^  e.xpert  in  the  Held  of 
Immigration  ICejlFlation— the  Honorable 
Peter  W  Rodino.  Jr. 

Further  seconding  nomination  speeches 
were  made  by  the  -.mbassador  from 
Australia,  the  Ambassador  from  Spain, 
azid  the  Ambassador  from  Israel,  all 
praising  Rodino  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  fields  of  refugee  and 
migration  assistance. 

After  his  election  as  Chairman,  Peter 
Roouro  was  escorted  to  the  chair  by 
John  Thomas.  United  States,  the  Director 
General  of  ICEM. 

Upon  assuming  the  cliair.  Mr.  Rodino 
said: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  be  elected  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  this 
20th  anniversary  session  of  ICEM.  Since  I 
have  always  tried  to  appreciate  the  human 
side  of  governmental  action.  I  have  developed 
a  great  respect  for  ICEM's  outstanding  hu- 
manitarian work. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  of  my  In- 
tense admiration  of  individuals  who  have 
previously  chaired  these  meetings.  I  assume 
the  role  of  Council  Chairman  with  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  pride  and  humility. 

The  U.S.  delegate  to  ICEM.  Ambas- 
sador Francis  Kellogg.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  Refugee  and  Migra- 
tion Affairs,  Department  of  State,  in  his 
opening  statement  recited  the  history  of 
ICEIM.  praised  the  organization  for  its 
accomplishments,  and  honored  ICEM  on 
the  occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary. 

Ambassador  Kellogg  also  read  to  the 
Council  the  following  personal  message 
from  President  Richard  M.  Nixon: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  ask  you  to  con- 
vey my  warmest  regards  and  congratulations 
to  the  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  on  the 
occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  this 
unique  and  humanitarian  organization. 

This  Indispensable  international  unit  has 
had  an  heroic  and  historic  role  In  helping 
men  and  countries  adjust  to  the  post  World 
War  II  era. 

As  a  non-polltlcal.  technic.il.  and  opera- 
tional organization.  ICEM  has  well  served 
the  community  of  free  nations  by  providing 
for  the  orderly  resettlement  of  refugees  from 
troubled  areas  and  the  orderly  movement  of 
migrants  to  lands  of  new  opportunity. 

It  Is  an  organization  fvilfllUng  the  belief 


of  the  United  States  in  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  movement — the  right  of  man  to  move 
frccn  bis  homeland  should  he  feel  that  re- 
settlement would  enhance  bis  future  and 
that  of  his  family. 

ICEM  Is  the  type  of  organization  that  per- 
sonifies my  belief  that  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  countries  can  best  be  handled  in  th»- 
international  community  on  a  multi-lateral 
basis.  The  successful  operation  of  ICEM  Il- 
lustrates, in  my  mind,  the  need  for.  and  effi- 
cacy of,  International  cooperation  in  solving 
worldwide  problems. 

ICEM  is  the  only  international  organiza- 
tion dealing  exclusively  with  the  movement 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  This  heis  been 
demonstrated  by  the  resettlement  of  some 
1.800.000  persons  during  its  20-year  existence. 
Truly,  this  Is  a  commendable  and  enviable 
accomplishment. 

Prom  the  time  of  its  Inception  in  1951, 
ICEM  has  enjoyed  bi-partisan  support  In  the 
United  States — a  support  that  has  been  re- 
warded by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  af- 
forded opportunities  to  m.iny  people  seeking 
human  dignity,  but  who  need  assistance  to 
help  themselves 

I  am  proud  to  commend  ICEM  today  for  its 
two  decades  of  outstanding  humanitarian 
achievements. 

Rkhard  Nixon. 

During  the  course  of  the  debates  be- 
fore the  Council,  Amba.ssador  Kellogg 
and  alternate  delegate,  Mr.  Raj-mond  W. 
Laugel.  Director,  Office  of  Refugee  and 
Migration  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
participated  vigorously  in  the  debates  on 
the  future  of  ICEM,  the  phght  of  Soviet 
Jews,  and  the  possibility  of  making 
ICEM's  services  available  in  troubled 
areas,  such  as  East  Pakistan  and  India. 

ICEM  had  its  beginning  on  November 
26.  1951,  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  when  rep- 
resentatives of  27  governments  attended 
a  migration  -onference  convened  by  the 
Government  of  Belgium  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Holy 
See,  the  United  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization,  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
and  many  intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental agencies  were  represented 
by  observers. 

This  conference  considered  and  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  to  establish  the  Provision- 
al Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Im- 
migrants from  Europe  and  that  organiza- 
tion survived  to  become  in  1954  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration,  is  a  31-member  na- 
tion international  organization  designed 
to  carry  out  simultaneously  three  impor- 
tant programs:  First,  refugee  migration: 
second,  European  nationals  migration: 
and  tliird,  selected  migration  to  Latin 
America.  Additionally,  ICEM  provides  a 
variety  of  corollary  services,  such  as  sur- 
veys to  determine  manpower  require- 
ments: participation  and  planning  de- 
velopment projects:  information,  orien- 
tation and  cornselling:  preparation  and 
collection  of  documents ;  trade  tests,  med- 
ical examinations,  language  and  voca- 
tional training :  home  economies'  courses ; 
passport  and  visa  services;  embarkation, 
transport,  reception  and  placement:  and 
integration  assistance.  The  transporta- 
tion of  migrants  and  refugees  is  one  of 
the  primary-  functions  of  ICEM  and  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  complicated  if  one 
considers   that,  in  an  average  year  of 
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the  late  1960's,  bookings  were  made  on 
some  200  vessels,  1,600  scheduled  air 
services,  and  230  ICEM  chartered  air- 
craft. During  the  year  1970,  an  average 
of  240  persons  were  moving  under  ICEM's 
auspices  each  day. 

liie  record  of  ICEM  is  Impressive  and 
the  achievements  of  this  organization 
over  the  past  20  years  have  been  truly 
remarkable.  In  fulfilling  its  mandate, 
ICEM  has  relocated  over  900,000  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees  and  it  has 
also  enabled  900,000  persons  to  obtain 
better  opportunities  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  subjects  which 
I  was  able  to  discuss  informally  at  the 
ICEM  meeting  related  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

While  ICEM  is  not  directly  involved  in 
handling  this  problem,  the  organization 
has  provided  substantial  professional  and 
if  chnlcal  advice  to  the  private  organiza- 
tions which  are  concerned  with  the  em- 
igration of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union 
auid  their  relocation  primarily  in  the 
State  of  Israel. 

I  conferred  with  His  Excellency,  Mr. 
Shabtai  Roserme,  Ambassador  of  Israel, 
and  Mr.  Eran  Laor  who  represented  the 
State  of  Israel  at  this  conference  and  re- 
ceived detailed  information  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jewish  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union  are  assisted  fol- 
lowing their  ordeals  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
both  before  and  during  the  time  of  their 
departures.  A  refugee  center  for  Soviet 
Jews  in  Vienna  is  not  unlike  that  through 
which  ICEM  operates  in  Dreiskirke. 

In  addition  to  the  service  which  ICEM 
performs  in  this  behalf,  experts  from  the 
ICEM  organization  have  assisted  in  the 
acute  refugee  problem  experienced  by  the 
Pakistani  refugees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  which  our 
Nation  derives  from  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  European  Migra- 
tion are  manifold.  Without  this  multi- 
national organization,  the  unilateral 
steps  which  we  would  be  required  to  take 
would  be  far  more  expensive  and  much 
less  productive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  members  of  the 
staff  of  tlie  ICEM  prepared  a  book  of  car- 
toons which  graphically  and  humorously 
described  the  subject  of  refugees  from 
the  time  of  the  first  wanderings  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the 
outer  space  explorations  of  today's  astro- 
nauts. In  all  of  the  intervening  peregrina- 
tions of  mankind,  the  resettlement  of 
large  numbers  of  people  have  occurred. 
This  is  a  continuing  problem  in  which 
the  whole  world  has  been  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  involved.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  of  the  Hoiise  Judiciary 
Committee  is  itself  directly  concerned 
with  Immigration  and  refugee  problems. 
To  the  extent  that  a  multinational  ap- 
proach to  these  two  questions  can  be 
handled- -and  on  a  very  limited  budget — 
ICEM  does  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  also 
that  ICEM  works  closely  and  effectively 
with  other  international  organizations — 
including  primarily  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  on  Refugees,  and 
other  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  enriching  and 
invaluable    experience    to    attend    this 


memorable  anniversary  conference  of 
ICEM  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  I  com- 
mend all  of  my  colleagues  who  were  pres- 
ent at  these  meetings,  and  I  congratulate 
particularly  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  who 
served  as  the  Conference  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend our  prominent  Representative  at 
oiur  U.S.  Mission  in  Geneva — Mr.  James 
Carlin,  Counselor  for  Refugee,  Migration, 
and  Red  Cross  Affairs.  Mr.  Carlin  is  a 
fully  knowledgeable  person  on  the  sub- 
jects considered  at  the  ICEM  Conference. 
He  Is  an  able  representative  of  our  Na- 
tion and  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  hu- 
manity, diplomacy,  and  intelligence.  He 
represents  our  interests  on  an  ongoing 
basis  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  add  that  our 
Ambassador,  Francis  L.  Kellogg,  and  his 
Deputy,  Raymond  W.  Laugel,  served  our 
Nation  well  at  this  historic  international 
conference — to  the  end  that  our  Nation's 
interests  were  expertly  represented  and 
the  goals  of  improved  international  un- 
derstanding were  advanced.  Their  active 
participation  and  substantial  contribu- 
tions were  impwrtant  elements  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ICEM  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  close  these 
remarks  without  also  paying  tribute  to 
our  congressional  staff  representative 
from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee — 
Garner  J.  Cline — whose  expert  advice 
and  assistance  based  on  experience  were 
always  readily  available  in  support  of  all 
of  our  U.S.  Representatives  at  this  im- 
portant International  Conference  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugees. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
SpesOier.  I  join  in  the  congratulations  to 
our  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersev  (Mr.  Rodino)  for 
being  elected  to  chair  the  20th  anniver- 
sary session  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration, 
which  was  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
from  November  29  to  December  3,  1971. 
It  is  extremely  appropriate  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  one  of  this 
country's  foremost  defenders  of  htunan 
rights,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
important  aimiversary  session  of  this 
humanitarian  organization. 

As  chairman  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Rodino 
has  continuously  demonstrated  his  strict 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  "freedom 
of  movement"  for  all  people.  Therefore, 
it  is  only  fitting  that  he  was  selected  as 
the  UJ3.  delegate  to  this  commemorative 
session  of  ICEM. 

Likewise,  by  electing  him  to  chair  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  31 -member- 
nation  body,  which  has  enabled  1.8  mil- 
lion to  seek  new  opportunities,  the  Coun- 
cil members  have  recognized  Mr. 
RoDmo's  deep  concern  for  the  imder- 
privileged  and  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world. 

As  an  ardent  proponent  of  individual 
liberties  and  an  expert  in  refugee  and 
migration  matters,  our  distinguished  col- 
league was  eminently  qualified  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  this  meeting 


and  to  chair  this  international  organiza- 
tion, which  operates  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

Although  ICEM  was  originally  created 
in  1951,  to  resettle  over  1  million  per- 
sons, displaced  during  World  War  IT. 
it  has  continued  to  assist  refugees  fleeing 
from  ix)litical  and  religious  persecution 
and  to  preserve  the  free  flow  of  migra- 
tion. 

For  the  past  8  years,  Peter  Roomo  has 
manifested  a  special  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  organization  and  has  dili- 
gently attended  ICEM's  Council  sessions, 
which  are  held  armually  to  discuss  fi- 
nancing, current  refugee  activities  and 
migration  trends. 

Therefore,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  be  justly  proud,  not  only  because 
one  of  its  Members  has  been  elected  to 
chair  this  august  international  body,  but 
also  because  it  has  passed  legislation  <H. 
Con.  Res.  417)  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judiciar>' 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Cel- 
LER,  commending  ICEM  for  an  unequaled 
record  of  outstanding  accomplishments. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
contribution  and  for  his  able  service  in 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogani 
who  served  importantly  as  a  Congres- 
sional adviser  at  the  recent  ICEM  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
I  wish  also  to  join  in  extending  congratu- 
lations to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodino  upon  his 
election  as  chairman  for  the  34th  session 
of  the  Council  of  ICEM  which  met  in 
the  Palais  des  Nations,  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, November  29  through  Decem- 
ber 3. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  attend  the 
session  as  a  congressional  adviser.  I  find 
it  particularly  appropriate  that  Con- 
gressman RoDiNO,  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  was  selected  by  the 
delegation  from  the  31-member  nations 
of  ICEM  to  serve  as  chairman  for  the 
anniversary  meeting. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  two 
original  sponsor  nations  which  initi.-ited 
tlie  formation  of  ICEM  in  1951  in  Brus- 
sels. Peter  Roditjo  has  been  an  active 
supporter  and  participant  in  its  achieve- 
ments and  efforts  on  behalf  of  refugees 
since  ICEM's  founding.  It  was  gratifymg 
to  me.  since  I  serve  under  his  chairman- 
ship on  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  that 
Congressman  Rodino  has  received  world- 
wide recognition  as  the  friend  of  refu- 
gees— as  a  truly  sympathetic  ch.impion 
of  the  oppressed — and  an  im tiring  work- 
er for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the 
downtrodden  throughout  the  world. 

The  20th  anniversary  session  in  Ge- 
neva was  marked  by  the  presence  of  for- 
eign ministers  and  dignitaries  from  the 
world's  leading  nations — all  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  ronarkable  record  compiled  by 
ICEM — the  movement  and  resettlement 
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of  approximately  1,800,000  refugees  and 
migrants. 

The  need  for  this  great  hutoanitarian 
organization  continues.  During  1971 
more  than  65.600  migrants  and  refugees 
will  have  been  moved  to  havens  of  op- 
portunity. Refugees  from  the  Soviet 
anion,  Hungary,  Iraq,  Cliina,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia — the  list  goes  on  and 
on — and  the  challenge  continues  for  peo- 
ple of  good  will  to  help  their  fellow 
man — victims  of  oppression  who  are 
struggling  for  new  hope  and  opportimlty. 
ICEM  stands  ready  and  active  in  meeting 
this  challenge. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  I 
commend  him  on  his  service  at  this  im- 
portant conference,  as  well  as  his  work 
on  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberc). 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality,  on  his  excellent  leadership 
as  chairman  of  the  20th  anniversary  ses- 
sion of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration. 

This  was  the  second  time  in  the  20- 
year  history  of  ICEM  that  an  American 
was  elected  to  serve  in  this  important  ca- 
pacity. In  1960.  the  first  American  elect- 
ed to  serve  as  chairman  was  the  late 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Permsyl- 
vania.  who  was  considered  a  founding 
father  of  ICEM. 

Prrra  Rodino  has  faithfully  attended 
every  ICEM  Council  session  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser  since  1963.  Further- 
more, he  has  made  field  trips  to  numer- 
ous refugee  camps  where  he  has  person- 
ally witnessed  the  suffering,  confusion, 
and  despair  of  refugees  who  are  caught 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present  and  have 
but  little  hope  for  the  future.  Because 
of  his  expertise  in  immigration  matters, 
his  widespread  experience  in  refugee 
problems,  and  his  concern  for  human- 
ity, he  was  an  unqualified  choice  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  20th  anniversary 
Council  session  of  this  indispensable  hu- 
manitarian organization,  which  has  as- 
sisted over  1.8  million  persons  to  find 
opportunities  for  fruitful  lives. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity, once  again,  to  have  served  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  ICEM.  ICEM  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  recognized  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  movement  and  the  right 
of  every  man  to  choose  the  place  where 
he  would  like  to  live  and  raise  his  fam- 
ily. ICEM  brings  together  a  multilateral 
approach  in  assisting  refugees  and  mi- 
grants to  find,  prepare,  and  integrate 
into  the  land  of  their  choice. 

I  was  pleased  that  in  the  course  of 
debate,  U.S.  representative.  Ambassa- 
dor Francis  Kellogg.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Refugee  and  Migration 
Affairs,  IDepartment  of  State,  made  what 
I  consider  a  very  significant  policy  state- 
ment regarding  the  Soviet  Jews.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 


Stateicent  Regarding  Soviet  Jews  Made  bt 

UJ3.      RKPKXSEMTATtVE     FEANK      L.      KCIXOOO 
DtTMNG    OEKKSAI.    DEBMkTE    AT    ICEM    COUN- 

cn.  Session  Dxcembbx  1 
A«  for  refugees,  the  continuing  heavy  flow 
Into  asylum  areas  in  various  parts  of  our 
globe  Is  clear  evidence  of  man's  all -pervasive, 
age-old  quest  for  freedom.  It  Is  wished  that 
one  could  forecast  stability  In  the  world 
which  would  bring  an  end  to  refugee  prob- 
lems. Regrettably  one  cannot  do  so.  and  com- 
mon prudence  demands  that  the  Interna- 
tional machinery — ICEM,  the  voluntary 
agencies,  UNHCR  and  the  other  working 
partners — must  be  maintained  In  a  high 
state  of  readiness. 

While  It  has  been  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  concept  of  freedom  of  movement  and 
asylum  Is  being  Increasingly  accepted  among 
nations  of  the  world — and  Indeed  becoming 
embodied  In  international  law — It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  some  nations  still  do  not  honor 
this  principle  and  deny  to  certain  peoples 
these  human  rights. 

My  country  attaches  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  right  of  free  emigration — that 
is  to  say.  the  freedom  of  an  individual  to 
leave  his  country  and  Indeed,  If  he  so  wishes, 
to  return  to  It. 

This  right  is  a  basic  one  and  Indeed  it  is 
guaranteed  In  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights.  Prom  it  stem  many  other 
rights  and  entitlements.  The  individual  who 
feels  that  he  cannot  pursue  his  profession 
satisfactorily  in  his  own  country — cannot 
practice  the  religion  of  his  choice — or  who 
wishes  to  Join  his  relatives  abroad — should 
be  permitted  to  seek  resettlement  In  another 
country. 

My  Government  has  repeatedly  expressed  In 
public  and  in  private  Its  opposition  to  antl- 
humanltarlan  policies  and  practices  wher- 
ever they  exist  in  the  world.  For  example,  we 
have  expressed  sympathy  and  concern  on 
many  occasions  for  members  of  minority 
groups  in  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  the  So- 
viet Jews,  who  wish  to  emigrate — often  to  be 
reunited  with  their  families  elsewhere — but 
who  are  denied  permission  to  do  so.  We  in- 
tend to  continue  to  make  these  views  known 
and  to  take  every  practical  measure  which 
could  help  to  overcome  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  such  persons. 

During  the  last  ICEM  Council  Session  in 
November  1970,  concern  was  expressed  over 
the  denial  of  freedom  of  emigration  to  Jews 
and  other  citizens  In  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
January  21.  1971.  ICEM  Director  Thomas 
sent  an  aide-memoire  to  the  Soviet  Per- 
manent Delegate  in  Geneva  offering  ICEM's 
good  offices  with  respect  to  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  aid  In  travel  arrange- 
ments for  Soviet  Jews.  The  United  States 
Government  has  supported  this  initiative 
wholeheartedly.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Thomas 
has  as  yet  received  no  response  from  the 
Soviet  Delegate. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government.  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Thomas  for  this  Initiative.  It 
Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  ICEM,  an  organiza- 
tion founded  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
movement. 

I  believe  we  all  share  a  deep  concern  for 
the  plight  of  Soviet  citizens  who  have  been 
denied  the  fundamental  human  r.Jght  of 
freedom  of  emigration.  During  the  past  year 
the  United  States  Government  at  the  highest 
level  has  expressed  Its  concern  about  this 
denial  of  rights.  On  January  11,  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Joined  leaders  of  the  American 
Jewish  Community  la  urging  '"freedom  of 
emigration  as  explicitly  provided  In  Article 
13  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights."  We  have  also  used  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  emphasize  the  lmi)ortance  we  attach 
to  freedom  of  emigration  and  to  the  re- 
unification of  families.  We  have  regularly 
presented  to  Soviet  officials  a  list  of  Soviet 
citizens.  Including  many  Jews,  who  have  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate  to  Join  close 
relatives  In  the  United  States. 

Pxirthermore,  my  Qovemment  has  taken 


steps  to  insure  that  Soviet  Jews  who  obuia 
exit  permits  and  desire  to  go  to  the  United 
States  win  be  admitted  to  our  country.  On 
September  30  the  Attorney  General,  John 
Mitchell,  Informed  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler,  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  Congressman  Peter  Rodino. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub-Com- 
mittee.that  If  the  need  arose,  he  would  use 
his  discretionary  authority  to  parole  Into 
the  United  States  Soviet  Jews  who  are  able 
to  leave  the  USSR. 

We  believe  that  the  Soviet  Government 
takes  Into  account  responsible  world  public 
opinion  and  that  the  efforts  of  governments. 
International  organizations,  and  private  men 
of  good  will  can  favorably  affect  emigration 
from  the  USSR.  It  appears  from  news  ac- 
counts that  emigration  of  Jews  from  the 
USSR  during  1971  has  substantially  exceeded 
that  of  1970.  We  certainly  welcome  this  de- 
velopment and  wish  to  see  It  continue. 

I  know  that  all  member  nations  of  ICEM 
will  continue  to  stress  their  belief  in  the 
basic  human  right  of  freedom  of  emigration 
to  the  end  that  all  nations  recognize  t^M 
principle  and  confirm  it  by  practice.  In  this 
spirit  I  recommend  that  Mr.  Thomas  con- 
sider making  a  further  demarche  to  the  So- 
viet Permanent  Delegate  in  Geneva  at  such 
time  as  he  feels  his  efforts  would  be  appro- 
priate, and  that  ICEM  members  consider  dis- 
cussing further  ways  In  which  ICEM  might 
be  helpful  In  promoting  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. 

We  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  broad  Im- 
plementation of  the  concept  of  freedom  of 
movement  coupled  with  quick  resettlement 
assistance,  which  ICEM  has  the  capacity  to 
provide,  would  help  greatly  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  many  refugee  problems — and  keep 
hope  alive  for  the  world's  oppressed. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  »Mr.  McClory)  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  want  to  commend  and  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order  to  pay  tribute  to  a  col- 
league of  ours  in  the  House,  who  is  the 
second  American  In  20  years  to  chair 
this  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
European  Migration. 

I  imderstand  this  committee  is  20 
years  old,  and  over  the  years  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  great  and  out- 
standing job  it  has  done  throughout  the 
world  on  the  refugee  and  migration 
problems.  It  is  only  fitting  that  our  col- 
league, Peter  Rodino.  should  chair  that 
committee,  because  all  of  us  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  he  has  done  in 
the  House  over  the  years  on  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  along  with 
our  other  colleagues  on  that  committee, 
and  also  the  great  bill  that  was  brought 
to  this  House  by  that  committee  in  1964, 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
amendments. 

In  addition,  Peter  Rodino,  who  has  al- 
ways taken  an  active  interest  in  the  hu- 
man aspects  of  legislation,  was  well 
equipped  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of 
ICEM  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
consideration  of  human  problems.  Our 
distinguished  colleague  has  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  of  supporting  and  de- 
fending the  fundamental  rights  of  man. 
In  chairing  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration suid  Nationality,  he  has  effective- 
ly demonstrated  his  belief  in  the  principle 
of  "freedom  of  movement"  for  all  men. 
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His  dedication  and  unselfish  participa- 
t'on  and  support  of  ICEM  and  the  hu- 
manitarian principles  on  which  it  was 
founded  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ments of  this  international  organization. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rooufo),  who  has  a 
deeply  rooted  and  sincere  interest  in  the 
problems  of  refugees  and  migrants.  I  also 
congratulate  all  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who 
have,  along  with  Pktk  Rodino,  attended 
this  meeting.  All  of  them  made  tremen- 
dous contributions  In  helping  to  correct 
and  to  Alleviate  this  problem. 

And  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
my  distingtiished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulinols  (Mr.  McClosy),  for 
taking  this  special  order  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McCRORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  Illustrious  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentlemaxi  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  for  having  taken  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Petkr  Rodino,  who  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcomittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  who  has  been 
elected  unanimously  as  chairman  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration.  That  is  much  deserved 
recognitioci. 

Congressman  Rodimo's  diligence  and 
determinati<»i,  as  reflected  In  liis  work 
<»i  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
well  as  his  wealth  of  experience  were 
very  much  in  evidence  at  the  20th  armi- 
versary  session  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration.  I 
know  that  the  success  of  that  recent 
meeting  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Rodino,  and  I  Join  my  other 
colleagues  in  congratulating  him  on  this 
honor. 

CKKBIAI.  IXAVE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  during  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  20th  an- 
niversary session  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration in  Geneva,  Swltzerltmd. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  commem- 
orative session,  the  20tii  anniversary 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
European  Migration. 

This  great  c»nference  was  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  commemorate 
the  humanitarian  work  that  ICEM  has 


done  over  a  period  of  20  years  in  assist- 
ing refugees  and  settling  migrants  all 
over  the  world. 

I  think  the  House  should  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  along  with  other 
members  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary who  serve  as  congressional  advisers 
to  this  great  committee  and  participate 
in  its  deliberations  and  contribute  gener- 
ously to  its  work. 

I  know  that  all  who  participated,  the 
31 -member  countries,  15-observer  coun- 
tries and  the  voluntary  agencies,  in  the 
deliberations  and  operation  of  this 
unique  committee  are  grateful  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  its  unselfish 
contribution. 

Furthermore,  more  than  1,800,000  peo- 
ple all  around  the  world  now  look  with 
gratitude  to  the  United  States  and  other 
member  countries  of  ICJEM  who  have 
helped  resettle  them.  I  know  that  they 
send  their  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  having 
made  it  possible  for  ICEM  to  exist  and 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  have 
been  a  participant. 

LasUy,  let  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  express  his  deep  gratitude  for  the 
kind,  ccunplimentary  remarks  that  have 
been  made  about  him  on  this  occasion. 


REPORT   ON  THE  92D  CONGRESS- 
FIRST   SESSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Vanik  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  comes  to  a 
close,  it  is  important  to  review  the  work 
of  the  Congress  and  determine  legisla- 
tive priorities  for  action  next  year.  The 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  gave 
President  Nixon  substantially  all  of  the 
tools  he  requested  to  recover  the  econ- 
omy. 

At  President  Nixon's  request,  the  Con- 
gress put  over  until  next  year  final  ac- 
tion on  Welfare  Reform  and  Revenue 
Sharing.  Although  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  controlled  by  a  political  party  dif- 
ferent frran  that  of  the  President — the 
two  branches  of  the  Government  have 
proven  that  shared  powers  ctm  work  in 
the  public  interest.  In  fact,  administra- 
tion proposals  were  usually  modified  and 
improved  in  the  legislative  pr(x;ess. 

rx^KEJCM  ATTAtRS 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  con- 
tinued for  another  year.  Our  weekly 
casualty  rate  is  way  down — but  still  a 
steady  flow  of  death  notifications  come 
into  each  congressional  office,  reminding 
us  that  the  killing  continues.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  total  casualties,  military  and 
civilian,  in  Indochina  number  300  per 
day. 

The  purpose  and  rationality  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  has  become  more 
questionable.  The  pubUcation  of  the 
"Pentagon  Papers"  has  pointed  out  the 
policy  failures  which  have  occurred  in 
our  democracy. 

The  moral  lecture  Is  further  clouded 
by  the  revelation  of  such  events  as  the 
American-inspired  sabotage  raids  into 
North  Vietnam  during  the  1950's  and 
early  1960's. 


The  fall  presidential  election  in  South 
Vietnam,  coupled  with  information  about 
'"tiger  cages"  and  other  atrocities,  have 
cast  questions  on  the  regime  which  we 
are  supixirtlng. 

I  continued  to  work  for  a  termination 
of  our  involvement  in  the  war.  In  the 
spring,  I  filed  a  discharge  petition  in  the 
House  in  an  effort  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
fioor  for  a  vote,  which  would  have  termi- 
nated our  involvement  within  a  6-month 
period.  This  effort  failed,  because  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  218  congressional  sig- 
natures on  the  petition. 

In  votes  on  the  war,  the  Members 
agi.iiist  the  war  appeared  to  be  gaining 
in  number  through  much  of  the  year.  On 
June  17,  an  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  ftmds  in  Southeast 
Asia  after  the  end  of  this  year,  failed 
by  158  to  254.  An  attempt  to  amerjd  the 
draft  extension  bill  to  end  the  war  on 
a  date  certain  failed  on  June  28  by  176 
to  219.  A  further  effort  to  adopt  the 
Mansfield  amendment  in  the  House  failed 
on  October  19  by  193  to  215.  An  end-the- 
war  amendment  of  November  17  lost  163 
to  238.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  decline  in 
antiwar  votes  does  not  indicate  a  con- 
gressional accommodation  to  continue 
the  involvement  of  American  troops. 

I  felt  that  the  draft  extension  bill  was 
a  vehicle  for  carrying  on  and  extending 
the  war  and  I  voted  against  it.  If  stronger 
efforts  had  been  made  this  year  to  im- 
plement the  volunteer  army,  the  draft 
would  not  have  been  necessary. 

A  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Massachu- 
setts has  recently  ruled  that  the  war  is 
"constitutional."  Even  though  Congress 
has  never  formally  declared  war,  the 
Coiurt  held  that  the  Congress  has  sup- 
fwrted  the  conduct  of  the  war  through 
a  series  of  continuing  defense  appropria- 
tions. For  this  reason,  I  again  voted 
against  the  $71  billion  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  biU.  In  addition, 
this  bill  provided  for  the  continuation 
and  development  of  new  and  fantasti- 
cally expensive  weapons  systems  such  as 
the  H-1  advanced  manned  strategic 
bomber.  Given  new  developments  In  air 
defenses,  plus  our  twin  deterrent  arm  of 
Poseidcxi  submarines  and  land  missiles  in 
silos,  a  third  and  vulnerable  deterrent 
force  is  unnecessary. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  has  finally  come 
in  for  a  thorough  overhaul.  While  much 
of  the  aid  package  is  necessary- — stich  as 
assistance  in  dealing  vrith  the  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan — other  major  por- 
tions are  highly  questionable — such  as 
military  aid  to  the  goveniment  of  Yahya 
Khan  or  the  dictatorship  in  Greece.  In 
some  cases,  military  assistance  to  liberal 
democracies — such  as  for  the  beleaguered 
State  of  Israel — has  been  denied  by  the 
administration.  The  sale  of  F-4  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel  has  repwrtedly  been  held  up 
for  over  half  a  year.  The  Congress  has 
voted  financial  credits  and  has  encour- 
aged the  administration  to  assist  Israel 
in  meeting  its  military  needs.  It  appears 
tliat  more  vigorous  congressional  action 
will  be  needed  in  this  area. 

THE  BCONOMT 

For  another  year,  the  economy  has 
been  in  a  recession.  Unemplojonent  is 
6  percent.  In  Ohio.  204,500  workers  are 
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unemployed;  89,064  are  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  55,197  have  ex- 
hausted their  compensation  benefits.  The 
situation  is  particularly  serious  among 
returned  Vietnam  veterans.  In  Ohio. 
23,818  recently  returned  veterans  are 
unemployed. 

On  August  15,  President  Nixon  for- 
mally announced  his  plan  to  curb  in- 
flation by  "controlling"  the  economy — 
an  authority  earlier  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Congress  on  Augxist  15.  1970, 
and  again  on  May  18, 1971. 

I  supported  President  Nixon  in  the 
wage-price  freeze.  Controls  are  evil — but 
they  are  a  lesser  evil  than  a  nmaway  in- 
flation. I  am  very  much  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  success  of  the  wage-price 
freeze.  For  that  reason,  I  have  helped 
establish  in  my  congressional  district, 
the  Nation's  first  price  committee  to  im- 
plement the  Presidents  program.  Some 
250  individuals  are  maintaining  price 
watches  and  checks  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  success  of  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, the  price  lists  maintained  by 
these  citizens  will  enable  abuses  and  un- 
reasonable price  increases  to  be  exam- 
ined. I  hope  to  release  the  first  data  on 
this  survey  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

On  August  15.  the  President  also  an- 
nounced a  10 -percent  import  surcharge 
and  took  the  first  step  toward  devaluing 
the  dollar — suspending  gold  payments. 
Although  I  fought  against  Government 
programs  which  unnecessarily  drained 
off  American  dollars  abroad,  the  problem 
resulting  from  this  outflow  had  to  be  cor- 
rected. I  supported  the  President  in  his 
policy  to  suspend  gold  payments. 

However,  the  free  world  economy  was 
thrown  into  turmoil  by  devaluation.  The 
dollar  has  long  been  the  trading  currency 
of  the  free  world.  Even  nations  not  in- 
volved extensively  in  U.S.  trade  were 
shaken  with  the  "flexible"  dollar — since 
their  sales  and  purchases  were  in  dol- 
lars. Now  the  entire  free  world  trading 
system  must  be  readjusted  to  new  rules. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  President's 
new  tax  proposals  fills  me  with  concern. 
I  opposed  the  7-percent  Investment  cred- 
it because  there  is  not  an  acceptable  re- 
lationship between  the  loss  of  Treasury 
revenue  and  the  touted  potential  of  the 
tax  credit  to  stimulate  employment  and 
to  fire  up  the  economy. 

There  are  varying  estimates  of  the 
Trca.sury  loss — one  of  the  most  reliable 
is  the  S?ptember  1971  Monthly  Review 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  which 
points  out  that  the  investment  credit, 
plus  tha  asset  depreciation  system, 
should  mean  a  reduction  of  $8  billion  or 
more  in  business  taxes  during  the  next 
year  alone. 

This  bill  does  provide  a  few  crumbs  for 
the  averaeie  taxpayer — but  there  is  Ut- 
tle  need  for  rejoicing:  what  is  given  to 
the  individual  taxpayer  will  be  taken 
away  by  higher  social  security  taxes  next 
year.  Tlie  tax  bill  totally  overlooks  the 
need  for  reducing  the  overwhelming  bur- 
dens of  the  average  taxpayer — the  most 
netrlected  American. 

In  the  passion  of  September,  the  House 
of  Representatives  very  quickly  adopted 
tiie  President's  investment  credit  pro- 
ro.sal— to  get  the  economy  moving,  re- 
store employment,  stimulate  purchasing 
and  production.  The  House  acted  pas- 


sionately and  quickly  to  turn  things 
aroimd.  As  the  weeks  rolled  on.  It  be- 
came quite  apparent  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  was  not  meeting  its  expec- 
tations. 

At  the  end  of  November,  machine  tool 
orders,  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
barometer  of  a  developing  recovery,  were 
down.  Tht  late  November  reports  also 
indicated  a  rise  in  unemployment  from 
5.8  to  6  percent,  followed  by  a  continued 
rise  in  the  wholesale  price  index. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  economy  was  offering 
very  little,  if  any,  response  to  the  ad- 
ministration's Investment  credit  incen- 
tive program — a  costly  and  wasteful 
diversion  of  critically  essential  tax 
revenues. 

For  all  purposes,  the  Investment  credit 
is  a  give-away,  a  tax  loss,  a  form  of 
revenue  wasting  with  no  purpose.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  revenue  loss 
provides  tax  credit  for  capital  expendi- 
tures which  would  be  made  without  the 
tax  credit.  There  are  other  ways  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy — the  investment 
credit  is  the  most  costly  and  the  most 
uncertain. 

With  the  tax  less  compounded  by  the 
cost  of  the  investment  credit  and  the 
asset  depreciation  range,  the  huge  an- 
nual deficit — the  difference  between 
Government  receipts  and  expenditures — 
will  become  permanent.  The  pressures 
will  continue  to  erode  essential  Federal 
programs  and  servicer,  and  the  citizen 
will  be  the  loser. 

It  is  mv  fear  that  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars given  away  to  a  few  special  tax- 
payers becaa"=e  of  the  asset  depreciation 
range  and  the  7-percent  investment 
credit  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  higher 
taxes  on  the  individual  taxpayer  either 
thioueh  an  income  tax  surcharge  or  a 
new  value-added  tax — another  name  for 
a  Federal  sales  tax. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  the  Government  so  that  they  can  fully 
understand  how  massive  tax  reductions 
for  special  groups  of  taxpayers  affect  the 
average  citizen.  Furthermore,  the  enact- 
ment of  tax  legislation  should  be  for 
long-term  effects  rather  than  election 
year  maneuverings. 

SOCIAL  SECt'RITT 

The  social  security  increase  has  been 
held  up  in  the  Senate  for  6  months.  This 
bill  provides  a  5-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits effective  July  1,  1972.  This  bill  also 
extends  medicare  benefits  to  the  dis- 
abled. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  made 
retroactive  to  January  1972,  with  in- 
creased benefits  related  to  higher  health 
and  living  expenses.  For  example,  rising 
medical  costs  make  it  likely  that  part 
B  medicare  rates  will  increase  July  1  sub- 
stantially above  the  present  $5.60  per 
month.  In  addition,  the  handling  of 
medicare  claims  must  be  reorganized. 

The  Welfare  Reform  Act  is  a  part  of 
this  legislation  "bottled  up"  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  must  be  acted  on  in  the  next 
session. 

ENVnONMENTAL  LXCISLATION 

The  Senate  has  passed  an  excellent 
water  pollution  control  bill.  It  includes  a 


proposal  I  presented  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  to  increase  the 
percentage  level  of  Federal  assistance  to 
cities  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities.  This  provision  is 
vitally  Important  to  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land area  as  we  try  to  meet  new  pollu- 
tion control  deadlines.  The  House  Public 
Works  Committee  has  also  reported  a 
water  pollution  control  bill  which  would 
also  bring  us  near  to  the  goal  of  clean 
water.  I  will  make  an  effort  to  see  that 
this  legislation  includes  a  massive  dem- 
onstration program  on  the  Lake  Erie 
problem. 

The  SST,  which  involved  both  eco- 
nomic subsidy  questions  and  environ- 
mental problems,  was  finally  terminated 
by  the  Congress  this  spring.  Several  for- 
eign nations  are  proceeding  with  SST's. 
It  is  doubtful  that  this  first  generation  of 
planes  can  be  financially  successful.  It  is 
most  disturbing,  however,  that  such  air- 
craft development  should  continue  when 
a  number  of  environmental  questions  af- 
fecting life  throughout  the  world  remain 
unanswered.  I  am  supporting  legislation 
which  would  ban  the  landing  of  any  such 
planes  in  the  Unitpd  States  until  the 
environmental  problems  are  solved. 

This  sprinj,  I  introduced  legislation, 
with  wide  cosponsorship  among  the  Ohio 
congressional  delegation,  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Park  along  the  Old  Ohio  Canal 
and  Cuyahoga  River  Valley  between 
southern  Cleveland  and  northern  Akron 
This  park,  in  a  relatively  xmdevelopef! 
area  between  two  major  cities,  fits  per- 
fectly into  the  President's  effort  to  create 
parks  where  the  people  are.  Initial  .«:tiirt- 
ies  by  the  National  Park  Service  are 
very  favorable  to  the  creation  of  this 
park. 

EDUCATION.    HEALTH.    AND    CONSTMER 
LEGISLATION 

The  House  has  passed  a  major  bill  pro- 
viding $23  billion  for  assistance  to  col- 
leges and  needy  students  over  the  next 
5  years.  This  bill  is  now  in  the  Senate  and 
its  future  is  imcertain  because  of  threats 
of  a  filibuster.  Major  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  training  and  education  of 
badly  needed  health  service  personnel 
has  also  been  enacted. 

In  the  area  of  health,  both  the  Senate 
and  House  have  passed  legislation  de- 
signed to  step  up  our  research  and  con- 
trol efforts  of  cancer.  The  level  of  pos- 
sible appropriations  for  research  into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  our  most  dreaded 
disease  will  be  $1.6  billion  over  the  next 
3  years.  Hopefully  this  extra  money  will 
enable  us  to  make  further  research 
breakthroughs  on  cancer. 

My  bill  providing  for  free  srliool  lunch 
aid  to  needy  children  was  extended  for 
2  more  years.  The  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  plagued  by  continued  Ag- 
riculture Department  delays.  Fortu- 
nately, we  were  able  to  obtain  $28  million 
for  feeding  children  in  summer  day  care 
centers. 

CONCLCSION 

In  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  we 
must  deal  with  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional health  program,  a  new  trade  bill 
designed  to  open  new  markets  for  Amer- 
ican goods  and  a  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram which  can  provide  substantial  re- 
lief for  local  governments.  All  of  these 
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major  issues  will  have  to  be  resolved  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
which  I  serve. 

The  next  session  of  the  Congress  will 
labor  under  a  diCQcult  timetable  which 
must  provide  time-out  for  the  party  con- 
ventions of  1972.  Partisanship  must  not 
mterfere  with  the  public  business  to  be 
done.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  92d  Congress 
will  develop  a  creditable  record  of 
achievement. 


S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  of  the  Economic 
Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 

Committee. 


2891, 
ACT 


RECESS 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  de- 
clares a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  prior 
to  the  reconvening  of  the  House. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  19  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
rep>ort  of  the  conunittee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10604)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  the  payment  of  the  lump-sum 
death  payment  to  pay  the  burial  and 
memorial  services  expenses  and  related 
expenses  for  an  insured  individual  whose 
body  is  unavailable  for  burial." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  382) 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  fair  prac- 
tices in  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  political  oCQces,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2891) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970," 
agrees  to  a  further  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sp.\rkman.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Wu-liams, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Roth  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
'S.  2891  >  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  joint  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  Is  requested : 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  President's  Economic  Report;   and 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1971 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  2891)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  753) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2891)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlzation  Act  of  1970,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lis  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT  OF    1970 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  15, 
1970  (Public  Law  91-379),  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE   II— COST  OF  LIVING 
STABILIZATION 
"§  201.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Economic 
StabilizaliCn  Act  of  1970'. 

"J  202.  Findings 

"It  Is  hereby  determined  that  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  economy,  reduce  Inflation,  mini- 
mize unemployment.  Improve  the  Nation's 
competitive  position  in  world  trade,  and  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  It  Is 
necessary  to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
salaries,  dividends,  and  Interest.  The  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  carry  out  this  program  re- 
quire prompt  Judgments  and  actions  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  The 
President  is  in  a  position  to  Implement 
promptly  and  effectively  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

'■§203.  Presidential  authority 

"(a)  Tlie  President  Is  authorized  to  issxie 
such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
reasons  for  such  orders  and  regulations,  to^ 

"(1)  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  May  25,  1970.  except  that  prices  may 
be  stabilized  at  levels  below  those  prevailing 
on  such  date  If  It  Is  necessary  to  eliminate 
windfall  profits  or  If  it  Is  otherwise  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  stabilize  Interest  rates  and  corporate 
dividends  and  similar  transfers  at  levels  con- 
growth.  Such  standards  shall — 
Such  orders  and  regulations  shall  provide  for 
the  making  of  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  gross  Inequities,  and 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  standards  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

"lb)  In  carrying  out  the  authority  vested 
In  him  by  subsection  (a) ,  the  President  shall 
Issue  standards  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  deter- 
mining levels  of  wages,  salaries,  prices,  rents. 
Interest  rates,  corporate  dividends,  and  simi- 
lar transfers  which  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  orderly  economic 
growth.  Such  standards  shall — 

"( 1 )   be  generaUy  fair  and  equitable; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  maUng  of  such  gen- 
eral exceptions  and  variations  as  are  neces- 


sary to  foster  orderly  economic  growth  and 
to  prevent  gross  inequities,  hardshlp>s.  serious 
market  disruptions,  domestic  shortages  of 
raw  materials,  localized  shortages  of  labor, 
and  windfall  profits; 

"(3)  take  into  account  changes  in  produc- 
tivity and  the  cost  of  living,  as  well  as  such 
other  factors  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title  as  are  appropriate; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  requiring  of  appropri- 
ate reductions  In  prices  and  rents  whenever 
warranted  after  consideration  of  lower  costs, 
labor  shortages,  and  other  pertinent  factors; 
and 

"(5)  call  for  generally  comp.^rable  sacrifices 
by  business  and  labor  as  well  as  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

"(c)  ( 1 )  The  authority  conferred  on  the 
President  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised to  limit  the  level  of  any  wage  or  salary 
(Including  any  Insurance  or  other  fringe 
benefit  offered  In  connection  with  an  em- 
ployment contract)  scheduled  to  take  effect 
after  November  13,  1971,  to  a  level  below  that 
which  has  been  agreed  to  in  a  contract  which 
( A )  related  to  such  wage  or  salary,  and  ( B  \ 
was  executed  prior  to  August  15.  1971,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  increase 
provided  In  such  contract  Is  unreasonably 
inconsistent  with  the  standards  for  wage  and 
salary  Increases  published  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(2)  The  President  shall  promptly  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit 
the  payment  of  any  wage  or  salary  Increase 
I  including  any  insurance  or  other  fringe 
benefit  offered  in  connection  with  an  em- 
ployment contract)  which  (A)  was  agreed  to 
in  an  employment  contrswrt  executed  prior  to 
August  15,  1971,  (B)  was  scheduled  to  take 
effect  prior  to  November  14.  1971,  and  (C) 
was  not  paid  as  a  result  of  orders  Issued  un- 
der this  title,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  Increase  provided  In  such  contract 
is  unreasonably  inconsistent  with  the  stand- 
ards for  wage  and  salary  Increases  published 
under  subsection   tb). 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  payment  of  wage 
and  salary  Increases  provided  for  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  beginning  on  the  date 
on  which  this  sul>sectlon  takes  effect,  the 
President  shall  promptly  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  require  the  payment  ol 
any  wage  or  salary  Increases  (Including  any 
insurance  or  other  fringe  benefits  offered  in 
connection  with  employment)  which  have 
been,  or  In  the  absence  of  this  subsection 
would  be.  withheld  under  the  authority  o'. 
this  title,  if  the  President  determines  that— 

(A)  such  increases  were  provided  for  by 
law  or  contract  prior  to  August  15,  1971;  and 

(B)  prices  have  been  advanced,  produc- 
tivity Increased,  taxes  have  been  raised,  ap- 
propriations have  been  made,  or  funds  have 
otherwise  been  raised  or  provided  for  in 
order  to  cover  such  increases. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  this  title  shall  be  implemented 
in  such  a  manner  that  wage  increases  to  any 
individual  whose  earnings  are  substandard  or 
who  is  a  member  of  the  working  poor  shall 
not  be  limited  In  any  manner,  until  such 
time  as  his  earnings  are  no  longer  substand- 
ard or  he  Is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  work- 
ing poor. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  authority  of  this  title 
Is  Implemented  vrtth  respect  to  significant 
segments  of  the  economy,  the  President  shall 
require  the  issuance  of  regulations  or  orders 
providing  for  the  stabilization  of  Interest 
rates  and  finance  charges,  unless  he  Issues 
a  determination,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  reEisons,  that  such  regulations  or  orders 
are  not  necessary  to  maintain  such  rates  and 
charges  at  levels  consonant  with  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth. 

"(f)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  to  preclude  the 
payment  of  any  increase  In  wages — 

"  i  1)   required  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
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aids  Act  of  193B,  as  amended,  or  effected  as  a 
result  of  enforcement  action  under  such 
Act:  or 

"(2)  required  in  order  to  comply  with  wage 
determinations  made  by  any  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  OoTemnient  pursu- 
ant to  law  for  work  (A)  performed  under 
contracts  with,  or  to  be  performed  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  from,  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof,  or  (B)  performed  by 
aliens  who  are  immigrants  or  who  liave  been 
temporarily  admitted  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;   or 

■  (3)  paid  In  conjunction  with  existing  or 
newly  established  employee  incentive  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  reflect  dlrectly 
Increases  In  employee  productivity. 

"ig)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'wages'  and  'salaries'  do  not  Include 
contributions  by  any  employer  pursuant  to  a 
compensation  adjustment  for — 

"iD  any  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  an- 
nuity and  savings  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a),  404(a)  (2).  or 
403 1  b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(2)    any  group  Insurance  plan;   or 

"(3)  any  disability  and  health  pl«tn: 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
contributions  made  \3^  any  such  employer  are 
unreasonably  Inconsistent  with  the  stand- 
ards for  wage,  salary,  and  price  increases 
Issued  under  subsection  (b) . 

"(h)  No  State  or  portion  thereof  sliall  be 
exempted  from  any  application  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  rents  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  It  regulates  rents  by  State  or  local 
law.  regulation  or  policy. 

"li)  Rules,  regulations,  and  orders  issued 
under  this  title  shall  insofar  as  practicable 
be  designed  to  encourage  labor-management 
cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  in- 
creased productivity,  and  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity shall  when  appropriate  be  consulted 
in  the  formulation  of  policies,  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  amendments  under  this 
title, 
'•|  204    Delegation 

"The  President  may  delegate  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  under  this  title  to  such 
officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate,  or  to 
boards,  commissions,  and  similar  entitles 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  members 
appointed  to  represent  different  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  the  general  public.  Members 
of  such  boards,  commissions,  and  similar 
entities  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  except  that — 

"(1)  the  foregoing  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  Senate  confirmation  does  not  apply 
to  any  member  of  any  stich  board,  commis- 
sion, or  similar  entity  (other  than  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pay  Board,  established  by  section 
7  of  Executive  Order  Numbered  11627  of  Oc- 
tober 15.  1971,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Price 
Commission,  established  by  section  8  of  such 
Executive  order)  who  is  serving  pursuant  to 
appointment  by  the  President,  on  such  board, 
commission,  or  similar  entity  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  and  who  continues  to 
serve,  pursuant  to  such  appointment,  on  such 
board,  commission,  or  similar  entity  after 
such  date,  and 

•  (2)  any  person  serving  In  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  such  Pay  Board,  and  any  per- 
son serving  Ln  the  ofllce  of  Chairman  of  such 
Price  Commission,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  may  continue  to  serve  In  such 
capacity  on  an  interim  basis  without  regard 
to  the  foregoing  requirement  with  respect 
to  Senate  confirmation  until  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  and  the  provisions  of  sections  910- 


913  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  req>ect  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  In  the  Senate  in  considering  the 
nomination  of  any  person  to  either  of  such 
offices  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  such  sixty-day  period,  except 
that  references  in  such  provisions  to  a  'reso- 
lution with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan' 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  refer  to  such  nominations. 
Where  such  boards,  commissions,  and  simi- 
lar entitles  are  composed  in  part  of  members 
who  serve  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis, 
legal  authority  shall  be  placed  in  their 
chairmen  who  shall  be  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  who  shall  act  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  majority  vote  of  members. 
Nothing  In  section  203.  205,  207.  208,  or 
209  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shaU  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  any  member  of  any  such 
board,  commission,  or  similar  entity  who 
serves  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  because 
of  membership  on  such  board,  conunlssion, 
or  entity. 

■■§  205.  Confidentiality  of  information 

"All  information  reported  to  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  any  person  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  which  contains  or  relates 
to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to 
in  section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
the  purposes  of  that  section,  except  that 
svich  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
persons  empowered  to  carry  out  this  title 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  title. 
■  S  206.  Subpena  power 

"The  head  of  an  agency  exercising  author- 
ity under  this  title,  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any  purpose 
related  to  this  title,  to  sign  and  Issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and  to 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  the  agency  au- 
thorizing such  subpena,  or  his  delegate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  the 
aid  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found  to  compel  such  person,  after  notice,  to 
appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents  before  the  agency 
"5  207.  Administrative  procedure 

"(a)  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
title  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5,  and  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  as  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  552,  553.  and  555(e) 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
under  this  title  shall,  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  it,  establish  procedures  which  are 
available  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  an  interpretation,  modification,  or 
rescission  of,  or  seeking  an  exception  or 
exemption  from,  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders.  If  such  person  is  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  of  a  request  for  such  action  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  he  may  request  a  review 
of  such  denial  by  the  agency.  The  agency 
shall,  in  regulations  prescribed  by  it,  establish 
appropriate  procedures.  Including  hearings 
where  deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such 
requests  for  action  under  this  section. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  for- 
mal hearings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
arguments  or  acquiring  information  bear- 
ing on  a  change  or  a  proposed  change  In 
wages,  salaries,  prices,  rents,  interest  rates. 
or  corporate  dividends  or  similar  transfers, 


which  have  or  may  have  a  significant  large 
impact  upon  the  national  economy,  and  such 
hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
that  a  private  formal  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted to  receive  information  considered 
confidential  under  section  205  of  this  title. 
"1 208.  Sanctions:  criminal  fine  and  civil 
penalty 

"(a)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  order 
or  regulation  under  thte  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  95,000  for  each  violation. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  any  order  or  regu- 
lation under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500  for  each 
violation. 

"5  209.  Injunctions  and  other  relief 

■'Whenever  It  appears  to  any  person  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  exercise  authority 
under  this  title  that  any  individual  or  orga- 
nization has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  awts  or  prsictlces  constitut- 
ing a  violation  of  any  order  or  regulation 
under  this  title,  such  person  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an  action  In 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  in- 
junction shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any 
such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory  Injtinc- 
tlons  commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  such  order  or  regulation.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  injunctive  relief,  the  court  may 
also  order  restitution  of  moneys  received  in 
violation  of  any  such  order  or  regulation. 
"5  210.  Suits  for  damages  or  other  relief 

"(a)  Any  person  suffering  legal  yrrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of  this 
title,  or  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  may  bring  an  action  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  <x)ntroversy,  for  appro- 
priate relief,  including  an  action  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment,  writ  of  injunction  (sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  in  section  211),  and./ 
or  damages. 

"(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  against  any  person  renting  pwoperty 
or  selling  goods  or  services  who  is  found  to 
have  overcharged  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may, 
in  Its  discretion,  award  the  plaintiff  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  and  costs,  plus  which- 
ever of  the  following  sums  is  greater: 

"( 1 )  an  amount  not  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  overcharge  upon  which 
the  action  Is  based,  or 

"(2)  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000: 
except  that  in  any  case  where  the  defend- 
ant establishes  that  the  overcharge  was  not 
intentional  and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide 
error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  reasonably  adapted  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  such  error  the  liability  of  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
overcharge:  Provided,  That  where  the  over- 
charge Is  not  willful  within  the  meaning  of 
section  208(a)  of  this  title,  no  action  for  an 
overcharge  may  be  brought  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  person  unless  such  {>erson  has  first 
presented  to  the  seller  or  renter  a  bona  fide 
claim  for  refund  of  the  overcharge  and  has 
not  received  repayment  of  such  overcharge 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the 
presentation  of  such  claim. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'overcharge'  means  the  amount  by  which 
the  consideration  for  the  rental  of  property 
or  the  sale  of  goods  or  services  exceeds  the 
applicable  celling  under  regulations  or  orders 
issued  under  this  title. 
"5  211.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  or  controversies  arlsiiig  under 
this  title,  or  under  regulations  or  orders  Is- 
sued thereunder,  not-withstanding  the 
amount  In  controversy:  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection   (h)    of 
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this  section  alTects  the  power  of  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear,  and 
determine  any  Issue  by  way  of  defense  (other 
than  a  defense  based  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  title  or  the  validity  of  action  taken 
by  any  agency  under  this  title)  raised  in  any 
proceeding  before  such  court.  If  in  any  such 
proceeding  an  issue  by  way  of  defense  is 
raised  based  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
title  or  the  validity  of  agency  action  under 
this  title,  the  cases  shall  be  subject  to  remov- 
al by  either  party  to  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable i>rovlsions  of  chapter  89  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)(1)    There  is  hereby  created  a  court 
of   the   United  States   to   be   known    as   the 
Temporary    Emergency    Court    of    Appeals, 
which  shall  consist  of  three  or  more  Judges 
to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United   States   from    Judges    of    the    United 
States  district  courts  and  circuit  courts  of 
appeals.    The    Chief    Justice    of    the    United 
States  shall  designate  one  of  such  Judges  as 
chief    Judge    of    the    Temporary    Emergency 
Court   of    Appeals,   and   may.   from   time   to 
time,   designate   additional   Judges   for   such 
court  and  revoke  previous  designations.  The 
chief  Judge  may.  from  time  to  time,  divide 
the   court    into   divisions   of   three   or   more 
members,  and  any  such  division  may  render 
Judgment  as  the  Judgment  of  the  court    Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this 
section,  the  court  shall   not  have  power   to 
issue    any    Interlocutory    decree    staying    or 
restraining  in   whole  or   in   part   any   provi- 
sion of  this  title,  or  the  effectiveness  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  thereunder.  In  all 
other    respects,    the    court    shall    have    the 
powers   of   a   circuit   court  of   appeals   with 
respect   to   the   Jurisdiction   conferred   on   It 
by    this    title.    The    court   shall    exercise    iu 
powers  and  prescrltie  rules  governing  its  pro- 
cedure  in  such   manner  as   to  expedite   the 
de'ermination    of   cases   over    which    It    has 
Jurisdiction  under  this  title.  The  court  shall 
have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places  as 
it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such 
other   employees   as    it    deems    necessary    or 
proper. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Temporary  Emergency  Ck5urt  of 
Appeals  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
all  appeals  from  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  In  cases  and  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  title  ot  under  regulations  or 
orders  Issued  thereunder.  Such  s^peals  shall 
be  taken  by  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal 
with  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  thirty  days  of  the  entry  of  Judg- 
ment by  the  district  court. 

"(c)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
title  In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
In  which  the  court  determines  that  a  sub- 
stanUal  constitutional  issue  exists,  the  court 
shall  certify  such  Issue  to  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  such  cer- 
tification, the  Temporary  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals  shall  determine  the  appropriate 
manner  of  disposition  which  may  Include  a 
determination  that  the  entire  action  be  sent 
to  it  for  consideration  or  it  may,  on  the  is- 
sues certified,  give  binding  instructions  and 
remand  the  action  to  the  certifying  court 
for  further  disposition. 

"(d)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  no  reg- 
ulation of  any  agency  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  unless  a  final  Judgment 
determines  that  the  Issuance  of  such  regula- 
tion was  In  excess  of  the  agency's  authority, 
was  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or  was  otherwise 
unlawful  under  the  criteria  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 70fl(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
and  no  order  of  such  agency  shall  be  enjoined 
or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part  unless  a  final 
Judgment  determines  that  such  order  U  in 
excess  of  the  agency's  authority,  or  is  based 
upon  findings  which  are  not  supported  bv 
substantial  evidence. 
"(2)  A  district  court  of  the  United  States 
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or  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  enjoin  temporarily  or  permanently 
the  application  of  a  partlciUar  reg\ilatlon  or 
order  Issued  under  this  title  to  a  person  who 
is  a  party  to  litigation  before  it.  Appeals 
from  interlocutory  decisions  by  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1292(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code;  except  that  reference  in 
such  section  to  the  courts  of  appeals  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals. 

"(eMl)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  no  interlocutory  or  per- 
manent injunction  restraining  the  enforce- 
ment, operation,  or  execution  of  this  title,  or 
any  regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder, 
shall  be  granted  by  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  Judge  thereof.  Any  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  declare  (A) 
that  a  regulation  of  an  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  title  is  in  excess  of  the 
agency's  authority.  Is  arbitrary  or  capricious, 
or  is  otherwise  unlawful  under  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  section  706(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  (B)  that  an  order  of  such 
agency  is  invalid  upon  a  determination  that 
the  order  is  in  excess  of  the  agency's  author- 
ity, or  is  based  upon  findings  which  are  not 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(2)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  declaration 
of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting the  validity  of  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  under  this  title  may.  withUi 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  declara- 
tion, file  a  notice  of  appetU  therefrom  In  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  In 
addition,  any  party  believing  himself  en- 
titled by  reason  of  such  declaration  to  a 
permanent  Injunction  restraining  the  en- 
forcement, operation,  or  execution  of  such 
regulation  or  order  may  file,  within  the  same 
thirty-day  period,  a  motion  in  the  Temporary 
Einergency  Court  of  Appeals  requesting  such 
injunctive  relief.  Following  consideration  of 
suci  appeal  or  motion,  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Cjurt  of  Appeals  shall  enter  a  final 
judgment  affirming,  reversing,  or  modifying 
the  determination  of  the  district  court  and 
granting,  such  permanent  injunctive  relief 
if  any.  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  effectiveness  of  a  final  Judgment 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals enjoining  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  provision  of  this  title  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  thereunder  shall 
be  postponed  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  entry  thereof,  except  that  If 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (g) 
within  such  thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  Judgment  shall  be  postponed  until  an 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such 
petition  becomes  final,  or  until  other  final 
disposition  of  the  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  *^ 

"(g)  Within  thirty  days  after  entrv  of  any 
Judgment  or  order  by  the  TemporarV  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  may  be  flUed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon 
the  Judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  Judgment  of  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  1264 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  Judgments 
and  orders  of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  determine  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  under  thU  tlUe 
Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no  court 
Federal  or  State,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  or 
power  to  consider  the  constitutional  validity 
of  any  provision  of  this  tiUe  or  of  any  such 
regulation  or  order,  or  to  sUy,  restrain  en- 
join, or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part '  any 
provision  of  this  title  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  such  regulations  or  orders,  or  any 


provision  of  any  such  regulation  or  order,  or 
to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any 
such  provision. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
to  any  actions  or  suits  pending  In  any  court. 
Federal  or  State,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  in  which  no  final  order  or 
Judgment  has  been  rendered.  Any  affected 
party  seeking  relief  shall  be  required  to  fol- 
low the  procedures  of  this  title. 
"J  212,  Personnel 

"(a)  Any  agency  or  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment carrying  out  functions  under  this  title 
is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as 
the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  ci'i 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  may  appoint  five  offi- 
cers to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  func- 
tions of  this  title  of  whom  three  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  l3vel 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5314 1 
and  two  at  the  rat^;  prescribed  for  le"el  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  VS.C.  5316).  Ap- 
propriate titles  and  the  order  of  succession 
among  such  officers  may  be  designated  by 
the  President. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  a  board,  commission. 
or  similar  entity  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  this  title 
who  serves  on  less  than  a  fuUtlme  basis 
shall  receive  compensation  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  E.xecutlve  Schedule  5  UBC. 
5315)  when  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  such  member. 

"(d)(1)  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
positions  which  may  be  placed  In  OS-16,  17. 
and  18.  under  section  6108  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  not  to  exceed  twenty  positions 
may  be  placed  In  GS-16,  17,  and  18,  to  carry 
out  the  functions  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  functions  under  this 
Utle. 

"(e)  The  President  may  require  the  deunl 
of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  such  advisory  committees  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  President  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  title. 
Members  of  advisory  committees,  other  than 
those  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees  or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  President  may  be  paid  com- 
pensation at  rates  not  exceeding  those  au- 
thorized for  individuals  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(gull  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Pre3ide:'.t  may  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  are  ap- 
pointed, without  a  break  of  service  cf  one 
or  more  work  days,  to  any  position  for  carry- 
ing out  functions  under  this  title  are  en- 
titled, upon  separation  from  such  position, 
to  reemployment  In  the  position  occupied  at 
the  time  of  appointment  or  In  a  position  of 
comparable  grade  and  salary. 

"(2i  An  officer  or  employee  who.  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  is  covered  by  section 
8336(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall 
continue  to  be  covered  thereunder  while 
carrying  out  functions  under  this  tlUe. 
"§  213.  Experts  and  consultants 

"Experts  and  consultants  may  be  employed 
as    authorized    by    section    3109    of   tlUe    5) 
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United  States  Code,  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  tbiA  title,  and  Individuals 
so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
established  by  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Such  contracts  may  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  without  limitation.  Serr- 
Ice  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  con- 
sultant under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sid3red  as  employment  or  the  holding  of  an 
cfSce  or  position  bringing  such  individual 
wiihla  the  provisions  of  section  3323(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  section  872  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  or  any  other 
law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  of- 
ficers or  employees. 
;>  214.  Small  business 

■■(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
small  business  enterprises  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribu- 
t'.an  toward  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
title. 

•■  1  b )  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated 
In  subsection  (a)  — 

••(1)  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  pro- 
vide small  business  enterprises  with  full  in- 
formation concerning  (A)  the  provisions  of 
this  title  relating  or  of  benefit  to  such  enter- 
prises, and  (B)  the  activities  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  under  this  title; 

■  (2)  in  administering  this  title,  such  ex- 
emptions shall  be  provided  for  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  as  may  be  feasible  without 
Impeding  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title;  and 

•■(3)    in    administering    this    title,   special 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  expeditious 
handling  of  all  requests,  applications,  or  ap- 
peals from  small  business  enterprises. 
■S  215.  Mass  transpoi:tatlon  systems 

•No  company,  or  other  entity  constitut- 
ing a  public  benefit  corporation,  charged  by 
law  or  contract  with  the  responsibility  to 
operate  a  mass  transportation  facility  or 
facilities,  the  fares  of  which  are  not  other- 
wise regulated,  shall  increase  any  fare  with- 
out first  obttanlng  approval  under  this  sec- 
tion from  the  President  or  his  delegate. 
■•§  216.  Reports 

"(a)  In  transmitting  the  Economic  Report 
required  under  section  3(a)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  (15  use.  1022).  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Include  a  section  describing  the 
actions  taken  under  this  title  during  the 
preceding  year  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  progress  attained  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  President  shall  also 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter  describing  the  actions 
taken  under  this  tiUe  dtirlng  the  preceding 
quarter  and  giving  his  assessment  of  the 
progress  attained  in  achieving  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  study  and 
evaluate  the  relationship  between  excess 
profits,  the  stabilization  of  the  economy, 
and  the  creation  of  new  Jobs.  The  results 
of  such  study  shall  be  incorporated  In  the 
reports  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
•i  217.  Funding 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President,  to  remain  available 
until  exp>ended,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  President  may  accept  and  use 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  for  such  purposes  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise. 
"S  218.  Expiration 

"The  authority  to  Issue  and  enforce  orders 
and  regulations  under  this  tlUe  expires  at 
midnight  April  30.  1973,  but  such  expiration 
shall  not  affect  any  action  or  ptendlng  pro- 


ceeding, civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  deter- 
mined on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding based  upton  any  act  committed  prior 
to  May  1,  1973. 
"!  219.  Ratification 

"The  assignment  of  personnel  and  expend- 
iture of  funds  pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  by  this  title  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971  are 
hereby  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 
"§  220.  SeverabUity 

"If  any  provision  of  thLs  title  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  title,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby." 

rCDERAL   EMPLOYEE  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparabil- 
ity Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-656),  or  of 
section  5306  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  91- 
666.  and  the  provisions  of  the  alternative 
plan  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  thereto  on  August  31,  1971, 
such  comparability  adjustments  In  the  rates 
of  pay  of  each  Federal  statutory  pay  system 
as  may  be  required  under  such  sections  5305 
and  3(c),  based  on  the  1971  Bureau  ol  Labor 
Statistics  Survey — 

( 1 )  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  guide- 
lines established  for  the  wage  and  salary  ad- 
justments for  the  private  sector  that  may  be 
authorized  under  authority  of  any  statute 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Econooaic 
StabUizatlon  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-379; 
84  Stat.  799),  as  amended,  and  that  may  be 
in  effect  on  December  31,  1971;  and 

(2)  shall  be  placed  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or 
after  January  1,  1972. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  constrvied 
to  provide  any  adjustments  in  rates  of  pay 
of  any  Federal  statutory  pay  system  which 
are  greater  than  the  adjustments  based  on 
the   1971   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey. 

N.\TIONAl,    PRODUCTIVrrY    POLICY 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  promote  efficient  production, 
marketing,  distribution,  and  use  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  private  sector,  and  im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  American  worker,  all 
of  which  are  essential  to  a  prosperous  and 
secure  free  world,  and  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  national  economic  policy. 

(2)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  persistence 
of  Infiationary  pressures,  and  of  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment,  the  underutilization  and 
obsolescence  of  production  facilities,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  productivity  are  damaging  to 
the  effort  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

(3)  The  Congress,  therefore,  finds  a  na- 
tional need  to  increase  economic  productiv- 
ity which  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 
management,  the  investment  of  capital  for 
research,  development,  and  advanced  tech- 
nology and  on  the  training  and  motivation 
of  the  American  worker, 

(4)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  at  a 
time  when  economic  stabilization  -programs 
require  price-wage  restraints,  management 
and  labor  have  a  strong  mutual  interest  in 
containing  "cost-push"  in'3atlon  and  increas- 
ing output  per  man-hour  so  that  real  wages 
may  Increase  without  causing  Increased 
prices,  and  that,  without  in  any  way  Infring- 
ing on  the  rights  of  management  or  labor, 
machinery  should  be  provided  for  trans- 
lating this  mutuality  of  interest  into  volun- 
tary action. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  Presl- 
Ident's  Natlontkl  Commission  on  Productivity 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion")— 

(1)  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor, 
management,   and   State   and   local   govern- 


ments, in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  increased  productivity  through  free 
competitive  enterprise  toward  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  national  policy  declared  In 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  create  and 
maintain  "conditions  under  which  there  wUl 
be  afforded  useful  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Including  self-employment,  for  those 
able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power"; 

(2)  to  promote  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  worker  motivation  and  to  en- 
list community  Interest  in  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity and  reducing  waste; 

(3)  to  promote  the  more  effective  use  of 
labor  and  management  personnel  In  the  In- 
terest of  increased  productivity; 

(4)  to  promote  sound  wage  and  price  pol- 
icies in  the  public  interest,  and  to  seek  to 
accomplish  that  objective  within  a  climate 
of  cooperation  and  understanding  between 
labor,  management,  and  the  public,  and 
within  a  framework  of  peaceful  labor-man- 
agement relations  and  free  and  responsible 
collective  bargaining; 

(5)  to  promote  policies  designed  to  Insure 
that  United  States  products  are  competitive 
In  domestic  and  world  markets; 

(6)  to  develop  programs  to  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  employees 
adversely  affected  by  automation  or  other 
technological  change  or  the  relocation  of 
Industries. 

(c)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Commission,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  encourage  and  assist  In  the  or- 
ganization and  the  work  of  labor-manage- 
ment-public committees  and  similar  groups 
on  a  plant,  community,  regional,  and  Indus- 
tr>-  basis.  Such  assistance  shall  Include  aid — 

(A)  In  the  development  of  apprenticeship. 
training,  retraining,  and  other  programs  for 
employee  and  management  education  for 
development  of  greater  upgraded  and  more 
diversified  skills; 

(B)  In  the  formulation  of  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  waste  and  absenteeism  and 
to  Improve  employee  safety  and  health; 

(C)  in  the  revision  of  building  codes  and 
other  local  ordinances  and  laws,  in  order  to 
keep  them  continuously  responsive  to  cur- 
rent economic  conditions; 

(D)  In  planning  for  provision  of  adequate 
transportation  for  employees; 

( E)  In  the  exploration  of  means  to  expar.4 
experts  of  the  products  of  United  States  In 
dustry: 

(Fi  in  the  development,  initiation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  employee  Incentive  compensation, 
profit-slianng  and  stockownershlp  systems 
and  other  production  incentive  programs; 

(G)  in  the  dissemination  of  technical  In- 
formation and  other  material  to  publicize 
its  work  and  objectives; 

(H)  to  encourage  studies  of  techniques 
and  programs  similar  to  those  in  paragraphs 
(A)  to  (Gl  of  this  subsection,  as  they  are 
applied  in  foreign  countries;  and 

(Ii  in  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  analysis  concerning  the  economic  op- 
I)ortunltles  and  outlook  In  various  regions 
and  communities,  and  of  Information  on  in- 
dustrial techniques  designed  for  the  Increase 
of  productivity. 

( 2 )  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year  an  annual  report  of  its 
previous  year's  activities  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  p)erform  such 
other  functions,  consistent  with  the  forego- 
ing, as  It  determines  to  bo  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  (1)  In  exercising  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act — 

(A)  the  Commission  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  Industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, consumers.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  groups,  organizations,  and 
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Individuals  as  It  deems  advisable  to  Instire 
the  participation  of  such  Interested  parties: 

(B)  the  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent 
p>osslble,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  In- 
formation (Including  statistical  information) 
of  other  Government  agencies  as  the  Preel- 
deiit  may  direct  as  well  as  of  private  agen- 
cies and  professional  experts  In  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided: 

(C)  the  Commission  shall  coordinate  such 
services  and  facilities  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (B)  above  in  order  to  supply  technical 
and  administrative  assistance  to  labor-man- 
agement-public conunlttees  and  similar 
groupw  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  (1); 

(D)  the  Commission  shall  establish  the 
regional  offices  and  such  local  offices  as  It 
deems  necessary; 

(E)  the  Commission  shall  hold  regional 
and  industrywide  conferences  to  formulate 
ideas  and  programs  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  subsection   (C); 

(F)  the  Commission  may  formulate  model 
programs  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  un- 
employment caused  by  technological  prog- 
ress: 

(G)  the  Commission  may  furnish  assist- 
ance to  parties  in  collective  bargaining  en- 
tering Into  collective  bargaining  agreements; 
and 

(H)  the  Commission  may  review  collective 
bargaining  agreements  already  In  effect  or 
those  being  negotiated  to  ascertain  their  ef- 
fects on  productivity:  and  It  may  have  the 
power  to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  agreements  made  or  about  to  be 
made  In  specific  industries. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  accept  gifts  or 
bequests,  either  for  carrying  out  sp)ecific 
programs  which  it  deems  desirable  or  for  Its 
general  activities. 

(e)  (1)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  the  prlncl|>al  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives,  functions,  duties  and  powers  of 
the  Commission  described  In  subsections  (b) 
through   (d)    of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  (A)  to  ap^>olnt 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  func- 
tions and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
( B )  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  during  the 
period  ending  April  30,  1973. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patmam, 

William  A.  Bakrett. 

Leon  OR  Sullivan, 

Hknrt  S.  Reuss. 

Fernand  J.  Sx  Germain, 

Joseph  O.  Minish, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Albert  W.  Johnson, 

J.  William  Stanton. 

Gakrt  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

John  Sparkuan, 

William  Proxmire. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr  . 

Alan  Cranston, 

John  Tower, 

Bob  Pack  wood. 

W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  thk 

CoMMrrrxx  or  Conferknck 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   vote   of   the    two    Houses    on    tbe 
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amendments  of  the  Hovise  to  the  bill  (S.  2891) 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  "by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserting  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  Except  for  clarifying, 
clerical,  and  conforming  changes,  the  dif- 
ferences are  noted  below. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President 
to  stabllisse  Federal  expenditures  and  finance 
charges  In  connection  with  the  extension  of 
credit,  that  it  contained  a  reference  regard- 
ing the  need  to  stabilize  Federal  taxes  and 
expenditures  and  a  statement  relating  to  a 
balanced  budget.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President 
to  stabilize  Federal  expenditures  and  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
credit.  There  was  no  comparable  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President 
to  stabilize  prices,  wages,  rents  and  salaries 
at  levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing  May 
25,  1970  or  at  such  other  levels  as  the  Presi- 
dent deemed  appropriate  to  achieve  appro- 
priate economic  growth  and  to  carry  out  the 
piu-poses  of  the  Title.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained similar  authority  except  that  prices, 
wages,  salaries  or  rents  could  be  stabilized 
below  those  prevailing  May  25.  1970,  when 
necessary  to  eliminate  windfall  profits.  The 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  provision  with 
an  simendment  providing  that  prices,  wages, 
salaries  or  rents  could  be  stabilized  below 
levels  prevailing  on  May  25.  1970,  when  other- 
wise required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Title. 

The  House  bill  gave  the  President  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  Issue  orders  and  regu- 
lations providing  for  adjustments  and  excep- 
tions to  the  price  and  wage  control  to  prevent 
gross  Inequities.  The  Senate  bill  required  the 
President  to  provide  for  such  adjustments. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provision. 
The  Senate  bill  required  that  stabilization 
orders  or  regulations  must  be  consistent  with 
the  standards  issued  by  the  President  under 
Section  303(b),  No  comparable  provision  was 
Included  in  the  Houae  bill.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  wage  controls 
will  not  apply  to  Individuals  whose  wages  are 
substandard  or  to  the  working  poor.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  similar  language  except 
that  the  term  "working  jKJor"  was  not  In- 
cluded. Moreover,  the  Senate  bill  defined 
substandard  earnings  to  mean  no  less  than 
those  prescribed  as  the  poverty  level  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
stabilize  Interest  rates  and  finance  charges 
whenever  the  price  and  wage  control  author- 
ity was  invoked  with  respect  to  a  significant 
segment  of  the  economy,  unless  the  President 
Issued  a  determination  together  with  his 
reasons  that  such  regulations  or  orders  are 
not  necessarj-  to  maintain  such  rates  and 
charges  at  levels  consonant  with  economic 
growth.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
provision. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  ex- 
empting certain  pension  and  other  retire- 
ment plans  which  qualify  for  special  tax 
treatment  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  Senate  bill  made  no  reference  to  retire- 
ment plans  which  qualify  for  special  tax 
treatment  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  Instead  provided  that  the  terms  "wages  ' 
and  "salaries"  do  not  Include  contributions 


by  any  employer  pursuant  to  a  compensation 
adjustment  (affecting  less  than  1.000  em- 
ployees) for  any  pensions,  profit-sharing, 
annuity,  savings,  insurance,  or  health  plan, 
unless  the  P*res:dcnt  determines  that  the 
contributions  made  by  any  such  employer 
are  unreasonably  Inconsistent  with  the 
standards  Issued  by  the  President  to  serve  as 
guides  for  determining  appropriate  levels  ol 
wages  and  salaries.  The  Conference  agreed 
upon  a  con>promise  between  the  two  provi- 
sions which  would  exempt  employer  contri- 
butions to  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  annuity 
and  .savings  plans,  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Sections  401(a),  404(a((2),  or  403 
(b),  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  a 
group  Insurance  plan;  or  to  a  disability  or 
health  insurance  plan. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Managers  that 
employer  contributions,  as  defined  in  sub- 
section 203(f),  shall  not  as  a  general  rule 
be  defined  as  "wages"  and  "salaries"  for  the 
purposes  of  the  stabilization  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  the  authority  of  this  title. 
The  Managers  believe  that  the  general  wage 
and  salary  guidelines  might  otherwise  dls- 
courjige  the  establishment  of  new  plans  and 
the  liberalization  of  existing  plans  covering 
various  fringe  benefits. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
nothing  In  this  title  would  prevent  Increases 
in  wages  or  extensions  in  coverage  pur- 
suant to  future  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  executive  agency  pay. 
and  certain  employee  Incentive  programs. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  ex- 
empting the  press  and  related  media  from 
the  authority  to  control  prices  and  wages. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  President 
shall  take  no  action  under  the  title  which 
directly  or  Indirectly  Impairs  or  detracts 
from  the  protections  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  House  con- 
ferees  receded   to   the   Senate. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting exceptions  concerning  the  control 
of  rents.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  Conferees 
accepted  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  making  It  clear  that  any  excep- 
tion from  the  stabilization  program  could 
not  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  that  the 
rents  were  regulated  by  State  cm-  p>olltical  sub- 
divisions  thereof. 

The  Senate  bill  required,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. Senate  confirmation  of  members  of 
the  boards,  commissions  and  similar  entitles 
established  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purpKJses  of  this  Act.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provisions.  The  Conferees 
agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  pw^vlslons. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
legal  authority  would  be  placed  in  the 
chairmen  of  the  boards,  commissions  or 
similar  entitles  but  required  such  chairmen 
to  act  only  In  accordance  with  the  majority 
vote  of  the  members.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  similar  provision  but  did  not  re- 
quire a  majority  vote  of  the  members.  The 
Conferees  accepted  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  agency  funds  for  the 
performance  of  functions  under  the  Act. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  House  receded. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  confidential  information 
by  other  executive  departments,  agencies 
and  other  establishments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  In  matters  officially  before 
them.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  such 
a  provision.  The  House  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring a  statement  that  there  had  been  con- 
sultation  with   affected   parties  In   the  for- 
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mulation  of  regulations  Issued  under  this 
Act  or  that  such  consultation  was  Imprac- 
ticable. The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  Senate  receded  from  Its  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  blU  required  the  President  to 
establish  local  protest  boards  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
a  provision  which  required  each  agency  au- 
thorized to  Issue  regulations  and  orders  to 
establish  procedures  which  make  available 
to  any  person  the  opportunity  to  seek  Inter- 
pretations, exceptions  and  exemptions  In  con- 
nection with  such  regulations  and  orders 
Issued.  The  Conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  provision.  The  Conferees  did  agree, 
however,  that  Individuals  should  have  every 
opportunity  to  have  Information  and  Inter- 
pretations given  to  them  at  the  local  level. 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  President  to 
conduct  formal  hearings  with  respect  to  a 
change  or  proposed  change  In  wages,  salaries, 
prices,  rents.  Interest  rates  or  corix)rate 
dividends.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  House  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  whlcb 
would  require  hearings  only  on  matters  that 
are  of  such  importance  as  to  have  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  economy. 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
establish  a  board  to  study,  evaluate  and  re- 
port quarterly  to  the  Congress  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  excess  profits,  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  economy  and  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  required  the  President  to  in- 
clude a  section  in  the  Economic  Report  de- 
scribing the  actions  taken  under  this  Act 
and  to  transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress deecrlblng  such  actions  taken  under  the 
Act.  The  Conferees  amended  the  Senate  ver- 
sion to  require  that  the  Economic  Report 
and  quarterly  reports  contain  sections  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  excess  prof- 
its, the  stabilization  of  the  economy  and 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs  but  did  not  require 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  board  for 
making  such  reports  as  was  provided  In  the 
HoxMe  blU. 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  section  provid- 
ing that  regulations  issued  under  the  Act. 
shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  be  designed  to 
encourage  labor-management  cooperation 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  increased  pro- 
ductivity. It  also  provided  for  consultation 
with  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  when  appropri- 
ate In  the  formulation  of  such  policies  and 
regulations.  No  slnallar  provision  was  con- 
tained in  the  House  bUl.  The  Conference  He- 
port  contains  the  Senate  language. 

The  House  bill  authorized  consumers  to 
bring  suits  to  recover  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  transaction  from  anyone  will- 
fully violating  the  price  control  regulations. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion, but  authorized  suits  for  damages  of 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  overcharge. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
an  overcharge  which  is  not  willful,  no  action 
for  an  overcharge  may  be  brought  unless  the 
plaintiff  has  first  presented  a  claim  for  a  re- 
fund and  has  not  received  repayment  from 
the  seller  within  ninety  days.  The  House  bill 
also  provided  that  the  term  •■willful"  sliall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  case  of 
criminal  willfulness.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  comparable  provision  except  that  it 
applied  to  violations  whether  or  not  willful 
and  required  repayment  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  as  opposed  to  ninety  days.  The 
Conferees  accepted  the  House  provisions. 

The  Conferees  adopted  the  Senate  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  Judicial  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
The  Senate  provisions  in  significant  part 
were: 

(1)  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  cases  arising 
under  this  Act  shall  lie  in  the  United  States 
district  courta,  and  such  cases  shall  not  be 


subject  to  any  limitation  with  reject  to 
amoxint  In  controversy; 

(2)  permits  other  courts  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction to  determine  issues  relating  to  the 
Act  when  such  iasuea  are  raised  by  way  of 
defense,  other  than  a  defense  based  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  or  the  validity  of 
action  taken  by  any  agency  under  the  Act; 

(3)  creates  a  Temporary  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  all  appeals  arising  under  the 
Act,  and  over  all  constitutional  questions  in- 
volving the  Act  or  the  validity  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  thereunder; 

(4)  the  district  court  must  certify  all  con- 
stitutional questions  arising  under  the  Act 
or  questions  involving  the  validity  of  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder;  the 
injunctive  authority  of  the  district  court  is 
limited  to  enjoining  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently the  application  of  a  particular  regula- 
tion or  order  to  a  person  who  is  a  party  to 
litigation  before  it;   and. 

(5)  the  grounds  requisite  for  invalidating 
a  regulation  or  order  are  those  listed  in  3 
use  706(2). 

The  House  bill  differed  from  the  Senate  bill 
In  this  regard  principally  in  that  it  gave  no 
Jurisdiction  to  any  courts  other  than  those 
In  the  federal  system;  it  gave  no  injunctive 
authority  to  the  district  courts;  and  it  re- 
stricted the  scope  of  Judicial  review  to  only 
"excessive  authority"  and  "arbitrary  and 
capricious"  criteria  for  regulations  and,  in 
the  case  of  an  order,  to  "excessive  authority" 
and  "not  supported  by  substantial  evidence" 
criteria.  The  Conferees  felt  that  the  Senate 
provisions  would  facilitate  efficient  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  Act. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  up  to  20  supergrade  positions  with- 
out respect  to  the  Civil  Service  laws.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  40  such  positions.  The 
conferees  accepted  the  House  provision. 

The  Senate  bUl  stated  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  small  business  enterprises 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  title.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  Is  directed  to  provide  small 
business  enterprises  with  Information  on  the 
stabilization  program.  The  Senate  bill  also 
provided  that  small  business  enterprises 
should  be  exempted  from  the  stabilization 
program  where  feasible.  No  comparable  pro- 
visions were  contained  in  the  House  bUl.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provisions. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  no  company 
or  other  entity  constituting  a  public  benefit 
corporation  charged  by  law  or  contract  with 
the  responsibility  to  operate  a  mass  trans- 
portation facility  shall  Increase  any  fare 
without  first  obtaining  approval  from  the 
President.  No  comparable  provision  was  con- 
taUied  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  specifying  that  mass  transporta- 
tion companies  regulated  by  a  rate  making 
authority  would  not  be  covered. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  each  contained 
provisions  regarding  the  payment  of  wage  In- 
creases contracted  prior  to  August  15,  1971 
and  falling  due  between  that  date  and  No- 
vember 13,  1971. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  such  retro- 
active pay  would  be  permitted  if  rhe  Presi- 
dent determined  that  the  Increase  is  not  un- 
reasonably inconsistent  with  the  standards 
for  wage  and  saiary  Increases  Issued  under 
the  program.  The  House  bill  required  such 
retroactive  payments  if  the  President  deter- 
mined that  prices  have  been  advanced,  pro- 
ductivity increased,  taxes  have  been  raised, 
appropriations  have  been  made  or  funds 
have  otherwise  been  raised  or  provided  In 
order  to  cover  such  Increases.  The  House  bill 
also  extended  this  provision  to  wage  in- 
creases falling  due  after  November  13.  1971. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  provisions  with  respect  to  retro- 
active pay.  The  conferees  intended  to  require 


retroactive  and  deferred  pay  under  either  the 
House  provisions  or  the  Senate  provisions, 
whichever  provision  would  authorize  such 
payments  to  be  made.  The  conferees  also  in- 
tended that  the  provisions  relating  to  em- 
ployment contracts  also  apply  to  wage  in- 
creases which  were  scheduled  to  be  paid  as 
a  result  of  an  agreement  or  an  established 
practice  but  which  were  not  allowed  to  go 
Into  effect  because  of  the  90-day  freeze  or 
subsequent  controls  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  Section 
3(c)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  f  f 
1970  (Public  Law  91-956).  or  of  section  6306 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  91-«56.  and  the 
provisions  of  the  alternative  plan  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
thereto  on  August  31.  1971.  such  compara- 
bility adjustments  In  the  rates  of  pay  of  evich 
Federal  statutory  pay  system  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  such  sections  6305  and  3(c). 
based  on  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey — 

( 1 )  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  guidelines 
established  for  the  wage  and  salary  adust- 
ments  for  the  private  sector  that  may  be 
authorized  under  authority  of  any  statute  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Economic 
StabUizatlon  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
379;  84  Stat.  799),  as  amended,  and  as  may 
be  in  effect  on  December  31,  1971;  and 

(2)  shall  be  placed  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or 
after  January  1,  1972.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  provide  any  ad- 
justments In  rates  by  any  Federal  statutory 
pay  system  which  are  greater  than  the  ad- 
justments based  on  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. The  Conference  Report  contains  the 
debate  provision. 

Both  bills  contained  a  section  establishing 
a  National  Productivity  Commission  to  de- 
velop a  National  Productivity  Policy.  The 
House  bill  authorized  $10  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  com- 
mission to  be  financed  through  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  overall  stabilization 
program.  The  conferees  accepted  the  House 
provision  with  the  proviso  that  the  funds  ap- 
propriated shall  not  exceed  $10  million. 

The  title  of  the  House  bUl  stated  that  it  was 
"An  Act  to  Extend  and  Amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  As  Amended,  and 
for  Other  Purposes".  The  title  of  the  Senate 
bill  read  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  Extend  and 
Amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970".  The  conferees  accepted  the  House  title. 
Wright  Patman, 
Wn^LXAM  A.  BAJmrrr, 

LeONOB    SULLrVAN, 

Henkt  S.  Rettss, 
Pernand   J.   St   Germain, 
Joseph  G.  Minish, 
William  B.  Widnalx, 
Albert  W.  Johnson, 
J.  William  Stanton, 
Garry  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Spabkman, 
William  Pboxmibe, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Alan  Cranston, 
John  Tower, 
Bob  Packwood, 
W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  729,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2891 )  to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  and  aak  unani- 
mous  consent   that   the   statement   of 
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the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  to  object,  do  I  imderstand  correctly 
that  the  conferees  struck  out  the  lan- 
guage to  which  a  point  of  order  was  made 
earlier  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing and  belief.  We  worked  on  it  very  hard 
to  tie  it  down  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  your  understand- 
ing and  belief? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  staff  that  worked 
on  it.  and  the  Members  who  signed  the 
conference  report.  The  conferees  struck 
out  the  language,  the  language  to  which 
a  point  of  order  was  raised,  and  which 
was  sustained.  So  we  had  to  correct  and 
to  eliminate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  objected  to,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today.* 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  late,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  take 
up  a  lot  of  time.  I  will  be  brief  and  in- 
sert my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
general  lea\t; 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  any 
relevant  and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference version  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1971  retained  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  legislation  which  this  House 
adopted  last  Friday. 

It  is  a  good  bill — a  much  better  bill 
than  many  had  believed  possible  when 
the  administration  sent  up  its  hurriedly 
drafted  legislation  on  October  19. 

On  the  controversial  question  of  wage 
agreements  and  contracts,  the  confer- 
ence decided  to  retain  the  entire  version 
adopted  by  the  House  last  Friday.  It  also 
voted  to  accept  intact  the  Senate  lan- 
i;uage  on  the  same  subject. 

Tills  will  mean  that  under  the  lan- 
guage originally  voted  by  the  House  on 
Friday  that  all  teachers,  public  on- 
ployees  and  workers  will  be  paid  if  the 
«  age  increases  were  provided  for  by  law 
or  contract  prior  to  August  15,  1971,  and 
prices  have  been  advanced,  productivity 
increased,  taxes  have  been  raised,  appro- 


priations have  been  made,  or  funds  have 
otherwise  been  raised  or  provided  for  in 
order  to  cover  such  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  aU  teach- 
ers, public  employees  and  others  whose 
wage  agreements  meet  these  tests,  must 
immediately  be  paid  their  wages  and 
salaries  that  have  been  withheld  because 
of  orders  issued  under  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  since  August  15.  This  lan- 
guage obviously  covers  all  teachers  and 
public  employees  and  most  other  cate- 
gories of  workers  on  wages  and  salaries 
in  this  Nation.  Under  the  language  of 
tills  section,  the  contracts  and  agree- 
ments would  have  to  be  paid  unless  the 
administration  could  establish — by  fac- 
tual proof — that  they  did  not  meet  the 
statutory  criteria. 

This  section,  from  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House,  does  not  refer  to  any  stand- 
ards now  in  effect  or  which  might  be 
promulgated  in  the  future  by  the  Pay 
Board  or  any  other  administrative 
agency.  The  section  spells  out  its  own 
specific  standards  under  which  the  con- 
tracts are  to  be  paid. 

The  conference,  however,  also  decided 
to  retain  the  Senate  language  which 
provides  that  these  wage  agreements  and 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  August  15 
are  to  be  met  unless  they  are  unreason- 
ably inconsistent  with  the  standards 
which  must  be  enimciated  under  this  act. 
So  any  wage  or  contract  that  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  spelled  out  in  the  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  House  last  Friday — 
and  reaffirmed  in  the  conference  yester- 
day— would  be  allowed  under  the  lan- 
guage which  we  took  from  the  Senate 
bill.  Under  the  language  which  was 
originally  adopted  by  the  Senate — and  is 
now  incorporated  as  part  of  the  confer- 
ence version — all  wage  and  salary  con- 
tracts for  all  classes  of  employees  must  be 
allowed  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the 
standards  in  an  unreasonably  inconsist- 
ent manner. 

The  Senate  insisted — and  the  House 
conferees  agreed — on  language  which 
would  requiie  that  the  comparability  ad- 
justments for  Federal  employees  pay  be 
placed  into  effect  January  1,  1972.  While 
the  Pay  Board  has  made  adjustments  for 
other  workers,  the  Federal  employees — 
through  Presidential  action — have  been 
deprived  of  wage  increases  which  were  to 
be  granted  under  the  comparability 
statute.  The  adoption  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage places  the  Federal  employees  in  a 
more  equal  status  with  employees  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  conferees  retained  in  the  House 
language  exempting  the  working  poor 
from  application  of  the  act.  This  is  an 
important  provision  which  makes  cer- 
tain that  the  stabilization  program  will 
not  be  used  to  keep  people  in  a  poverty 
state. 

The  conferees  compromised  on  lan- 
guage involving  pension  and  other  retire- 
ment plans  and  annuity,  savings,  group 
insm-ance,  profit-sharing  and  health 
plans.  These  benefits  would  be  exempt 
from  wage  regulations  unless  they  were 
unreasonably  inconsistent  with  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  President. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  managers 
that  employer  contributions  would  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  defined  as  wages  and 


salaries  for  the  purposes  of  the  stabUiza- 
tion  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  tell  us 
that  the  administration  is  now  willing  to 
accept  the  various  steps  that  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  to  bring  equity  to  the 
various  wage  questions.  To  those  who 
have  been  the  targets  of  the  administra- 
tion's onslaught  on  this  issue,  this  may 
come  as  a  surprise.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
happy  that  the  administration  has  in- 
formed the  news  media — if  not  the 
Congress — of  this  11th  hour  conversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
we  were  able  to  retain  in  its  entirety  the 
House  language  on  the  control  of  interest 
rates.  The  conference  agreed  to  accept 
the  House  language  which  provides  that 
the  President  shall  issue  orders  and  regu- 
lations to  stabilize — to  limit  or  to  roll 
back — interest  rates  and  finance  charges 
if  he  uses  any  other  part  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  The  only  exception  to 
this  would  be  if  the  President  issued  a 
specific  determination,  accompanied  by  a 
precise  statement  of  reasons — why  inter- 
est rates  and  finance  charges  should  not 
be  controlled  on  any  category  of  loans. 
This  would  have  to  be  a  determination  on 
each  category  of  loans — business,  mort- 
gage, consumer,  farm,  and  on  down  the 
line.  Efforts  to  dilute  this  requirement 
were  successfully  resisted  in  the  con- 
ference. 

After  lengthy  discussion,  the  House 
conferees  found  it  necessary  to  recede 
from  part  of  its  provision  dealing  with 
the  right  of  consumers  and  others  to 
bring  lawsuits  for  civil  damages  in  the 
event  of  violations  of  price  regulations. 
The  House  language  had  provided  for 
treble  damages  of  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  transaction  and  the  Senate  had 
provided  for  treble  the  overcharge.  The 
Senate  language  on  this  point  was  ac- 
cepted, but  other  provisions  in  the  House 
version  were  retained. 

The  section  on  civil  damages  remains 
a  strong  deterrent  to  cheating  and  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  policing  prices. 
The  original  administration  bill  had  pro- 
vided nothing  in  the  way  of  meaningful 
policing  of  prices  and  this  provision, 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  will  be  an 
important  part  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act.  As  the  House  undoubtedly 
remembers,  the  idea  for  consumer  suits 
agcunst  price  violators  originated  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
during  its  mark-up  sessions  in  early  No- 
vember. 

The  conferees  could  not  agree  on  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  first  amendment 
and  exemptions  for  various  news  media 
and  related  activities.  As  a  result  of  the 
difficulties  in  resolving  this  quesUcm,  the 
conferees  felt  that  it  was  best  that  each 
House  recede  from  its  position.  The  final 
bill  does  not  contain  any  reference  to 
this  question. 

The  House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  on  the  provisions  reqiuring  con- 
firmation of  members  of  the  boards  and 
commissions  appointed  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees, in  turn,  accepted  the  House  lan- 
guage which  provided  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  boards  and  commissions  are 
required  to  act  only  in  accordance  with 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 
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The  conferees  retained  important  lan- 
guage relating  to  administrative  proce- 
dures from  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions.  To  strengthen  this  area,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  a  Senate  pro- 
vision requiring  formal  hearings  on  any 
changes  in  the  various  regulations  issued 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
The  House,  however,  insisted  on  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  such 
hearings  to  those  areas  having  a  signifi- 
cant efTect  on  the  economy. 

Other  provisions,  of  course,  are  out- 
lined in  the  statement  of  managers 
which  has  been  filed.  All  of  the  amend- 
ments which  were  adc^ited  to  the  basic 
text  of  the  administration  bill  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Cwnmittee 
during  the  mark-up  sessions  were  re- 
tained in  some  form  in  the  conference 
bill.  Many  are  intact  as  originally  offered 
in  the  committee  and  as  approved  by 
the  House.  Others  from  the  House  bill 
were  melded  into  Senate  language  with 
the  basic  thrust  and  intent  remaining. 
The  bUl,  as  agreed  to  in  the  conference, 
is  a  fair  compromise  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  it  is  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  President  to  move  for- 
ward with  his  phase  n  program.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said.  I  have  no  desire 
to  use  further  time.  However,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wdnall) 
would  like  to  use  time,  then  I  would  ask 
that  he  use  it  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  desire  to  use  time? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  you  know,  met  in  con- 
ference, and  we  had  a  couple  of  knotty 
problems  to  iron  out,  and  they  were  iron- 
ed out.  We  believe  the  conference  report 
that  Is  being  submitted  for  action  by  the 
House  now  is  one  that  is  an  excellent 
result  In  this  very  troublesome  field  of 
wage  and  price  controls. 

I  think  we  have  accomplished  the  es- 
sential things  that  must  be  done  in  order 
to  put  phase  n  adequately  into  opera- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  those  who  have 
raised  objections  to  the  proposed  act 
before  the  conference  wUl  be  satisfied  by 
what  happened  in  the  conference,  as  I 
am  sure  the  teachers  will  who  were  rais- 
ing a  great  hue  and  cry  and  hullabaloo 
about  the  situation  before.  They  must  be 
satisfied  by  what  has  taken  place  and 
what  has  been  reported  here,  as  they  are 
adequately  taken  care  of. 

The  expiration  date  is  going  to  be  as 
proposed  on  the  House  side,  and  this  is  in 
line  with  the  thinking,  I  believe,  of  most 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  clarify  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Pay  Board  amendment  to  the 
legislation  before  us,  to  ask  the  dlstin- 
gidshed  goitleman  from  New  Jersey  If 
the  5  V2  percent  increase  is  on  an  annual 
basis? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  answer  to   your 


question — ^yes — the  objective  of  this 
amendment  is  to  treat  Government  em- 
ployees the  same  as  employees  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  Pay  Board  has  promulgated  a  5 !  2 
percent  annual  guideline  and.  therefore, 
for  the  calendar  year  1972  Federal  em- 
ployees will  receive  a  SVi  percent  in- 
crease under  this  amendment  and  there 
will  be  no  October  1,  1972,  pay  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  further 
clarify  the  question,  will  these  guidelines 
be  applicable  to  all.  and  I  emphasize  all 
Federal  employees? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes.  Although  the 
amendment  does  not  specifically  apply 
to  Wage  Board  employees,  the  adminis- 
tration Is  expected  to  accord  equal  treat- 
ment to  statutory  pay  employees  and 
Wage  Board  employees.  Therefore,  Wage 
Board  employees  will  be  affected  by  the 
same  5^2 -percent  guidelines.  It  would  be 
totally  inequitable  to  treat  one  group  of 
Govenunent  employees  differently  from 
other  Federal  employees. 

This  matter  is  referred  to  In  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  Senate  Committee  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  report  on  No- 
vember 8,  1971. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is 
late  and  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  ev- 
erything here. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  sug- 
gesting that  the  language  in  this  report 
rules  out  the  October  1972,  pay  raise  for 
Federal  employees  which  is  scheduled 
imder  permanent  law  and  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  comparability 
studies? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
repwrt  and  this  conference  that  in  the 
calendar  year  the  5V2  pereent  Increase 
will  go  Into  effect,  but  there  will  be  no 
October  1972,  pay  adjustment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  that  adjustment  postponed  to 
a  specific  date? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  UDALL.  So  the  intent  is  that  we 
shall  simply  jump  the  comparability  sys- 
tem in  1972.  Is  that  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  all  depends  on 
whether  or  not  the  Members  of  the  House 
want  to  efl^ect  a  further  increase  aside 
from  the  guidelines. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  believe  I  was 
present  in  the  conference  at  every  mo- 
ment of  the  conference.  This  question 
never  came  up  in  the  conference.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  statement  of  the  mana- 
gers and  there  is  nothing  in  the  confer- 
ence report  that  has  any  reference  to 
this  subject  whatsoever.  Therefore.  I  do 
not  understand.  Maybe  this  is  an  inter- 
pretation that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  gets  from  the  Senate  side,  but  as 
far  as  the  conference  is  concerned,  as  far 
as  the  conference  report  Is  concerned, 
and  as  far  as  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers is  concerned,  there  is  not  one  pe- 


riod, comma,  or  preposition  referring  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman argue  that  all  employees  in  the 
private  sector  should  be  held  to  a  S'a 
percent  increase  and  that  the  Federal 
employees  should  get  5 '2  percent  until 
October  1  and  then  an  increase  after 
that? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  that 
says  5 '  2  percent.  The  authority  is  given 
to  the  President,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
Pay  Board,  to  set  the  guidelines. 

No.  2,  I  am  not  arguing  one  way  or 
the  other,  whether  a  limitation  placed  on 
the  general  public  shoiHd  not  apply  to 
Federal  employees  also.  I  make  no  refer- 
ence to  that  whatsoever.  I  am  merely 
stating  that,  as  far  as  the  conference  was 
concerned,  the  conference  report  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers,  there  was 
no  discussion  on  this  subject  whatsoever, 
and  there  is  no  mention  or  allusion  to 
it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  once  more? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  disturbs  me  greatly. 
This  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  We  have  labored  for 
many  years  to  construct  a  permanent 
system  of  making  adjustments.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Con- 
gress. Committees  which  are  great  com- 
mittees but  committees  which  have  no 
jurisdiction  or  experience  in  this  field  are 
appsu^ntly  writing  major  amendments 
to  permanent  legislation  which  wiU  have 
a  drastic  effect  on  a  system  that  we  have 
constructed  with  great  difHculty.  If  this 
is  in  the  report,  it  is  not  here  to  read  un- 
fortunately. I  would  be  constrained  to 
vote  against  the  whole  thing  and  see  if 
something  caiuiot  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  U  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  Senate  provision,  he  will  see 
that  this  is  the  Intent.  There  was  a  collo- 
quy in  the  Soiate  when  they  took  up  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Maybe  it  was  discussed 
in  the  Senate,  but  there  Is  no  binding 
language.  To  my  knowledge,  the  ques- 
tion was  never  raised  on  this  fioor  during 
consideration  of  the  bill.  There  has  been 
nothing  in  the  press  about  it.  There  was 
nothing  about  it  in  the  report  I  read 
this  morning.  I  am  shocked  and  troubled 
to  hear  that  this  was  apparently  slipped 
in,  a  provision  which  is  as  outrageous  as 
the  proposition  that  Mr.  Gross  properly 
objected  to,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  there 
is  some  action  proposed  that  would  af- 
fect Wage  Board  employees? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No,  I  was  asked  a 
specific  question,  whether  the  gtiidelines 
would  be  applied  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  I  answered  yes,  although 


the  amendment  does  not  specifically  ap- 
ply to  Wage  Board  employees.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  expected  to  accord  equal 
treatment  to  statutory  pay  employees 
and  Wage  Board  employees.  Therefore, 
Wage  Board  employees  will  be  affected 
by  the  same  SVi-percent  guidelines. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  join  the  gentleman  in  the  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  case,  but  at  the 
present  time  under  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive order,  with  the  Wage  Board  sur- 
veys being  suspended,  I  do  not  know  how 
this  could  come  about,  unless  that  por- 
tion of  the  Executive  order  is  rescinded. 
I  hope  it  will  be  rescinded  in  the  light 
of  the  action  I  think  we  are  about  to 
take,  and  that  the  Wage  Board  em- 
ployees will  be  treated  as  fairly  and  as 
equitably  as  the  other  employees  are 
being  treated. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  is  the  intent  of 
the  administration,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  I  understand  it. 
there  are  two  guidelines  fcr  retroactive 
pay.  There  is  one  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
the  other  adopted  by  the  House.  If  a 
union  contract  meets  either  one  but  not 
both,  the  retroactive  pay  would  have  to 
be  paid. 

In  other  words,  if  the  gentleman  would 
be  good  enough  to  elaborate.  I  under- 
stand the  Senate  version  permits  a  pay 
increase  for  a  contract  negotiated  prior 
to  August  15,  if  a  contract  was  negoti- 
ated prior  to  August  15  calling  for  pay 
raises,  and  those  pay  raises  must  be  paid 
unless  they  are  imreasonably  inconsist- 
ent with  the  standards  of  the  Wage 
Board.  In  the  House  version,  as  I  imder- 
.stand  it,  we  say  if  the  contract  was  made 
prior  to  August  15,  the  raise  would  be 
paid  if  the  prices  have  been  advanced, 
taxes  have  been  raised,  appropriations 
have  been  made,  or  funds  have  other- 
wise been  raised  or  provided  for  in  order 
to  cover  such  increases. 

Question :  In  the  event  a  contract  was 
negotiated  prior  to  August  15  and  it  does 
not  meet  the  House  criteria,  but  it  does 
meet  the  Senate  criteria,  is  there  a  pro- 
vision here  which  requires  the  payment 
of  this  retroactive  pay? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  they  can  get 
it  both  ways.  This  was  the  intenticHi  of 
the  conferees.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  if  the 
contract  was  negotiated  prior  to  August 
15  calling  for  a  pay  raise  on  September 
1,  and  that  pay  raise  is  consistent  with 
the  Wage  Board  standards,  even  if  the 
other  criteria  included  in  the  House  pro- 
vision are  not  met,  that  additional  pay 
would  have  to  be  paid  beginning  Sep- 
tember 15  so  long  as  that  contract  is 
consistent  with  the  Wage  Board  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  accord  with  the 
criteria  that  was  in  the  Senate  bill.  We 
have  incorporated  both  the  provislOTis 
of  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  the  answer  is  yes, 
that  the  mcwiey  will  have  to  be  paid  If  It 
meets  the  Senate  standards  even  though 
it  might  not  meet  the  House  standards. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Point  No.  2:  It  is  my 
imderstanding  the  conference  report  ex- 
cludes completely  fringe  benefits.  If  the 
contract  was  agreed  to  prior  to  August 
15  and  calls  for  an  increase  in  fringe 
benefits,  and  such  fringe  benefits  are  not 
outlandishly  excessive,  those  fringe  ben- 
efits are  exempt  from  the  regulations 
and  any  freeze  incorporated  in  this  leg- 
islation. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  conference. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No,  no.  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  contract  negotiated  prior  to 
August  15  calling  for  increased  fringe 
benefits,  those  fringe  benefits  do  not 
come  under  the  freeze  incorporated  in 
this  legislation.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  it  is  correct. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Finally,  then,  do  I 
understand  that  if  a  contract  was  signed 
prior  to  August  15  calling  for  a  pay  raise 
on  September  1,  and  that  raise  is  con- 
sistent, then  they  will  have  to  pay  the 
back  pay  going  back  to  September  1.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  I  beUeve  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  ask  these  questions 
because  when  we  origlneilly  passed  this 
legislation  in  1971,  these  questions  were 
not  asked.  We  can  make  a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  legislative  history,  and  the 
legislative  history  was  silent  on  the  whole 
question  of  retroactivity.  Therefore, 
there  was  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  wage  freeze  was  valid 
and  constitutional  from  August  15.  I 
want  to  ask  the  questions  and  make  sure 
these  contracts  negotiated  in  good  faith 
prior  to  August  15  are  vtilid  and  enforce- 
able so  long  as  the  increased  salaries 
meet  the  criteria,  and  the  gentleman  said 
yes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  coimection  with  the 
gentleman's  response  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  when  we  were  talking 
about  criteria,  we  were  talking  about  all 
standards  and  guidelines  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 203(b)  which  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Pay  Board  and  authorities 
and  commissions  and  boards  to  whom  he 
delegates  the  authority,  must  abide  by 
the  criteria,  which  are  "fair"  and  "equi- 
table" and  all  these  things. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  two  sets  of 
criteria,  the  Senate  criteria  and  the 
House  criteria.  I  imderstand  the  rec- 
ord is  now  clear  that  a  contract  calling 
for  wage  increases  negotiated  prior  to 
August  15,  which  becomes  effective  sub- 
sequently to  August  15,  will  have  to  be 
honored  and  met  if  it  meet  the  Senate 
criteria  but  does  not  meet  the  House 
criteria,  or  vice  versa. 

It  does  not  have  to  meet  both  criteria. 
There  is  an  option.  If  it  meets  either  one 
of  the  two  criteria  It  becomes  effective. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  is  entirely  correct;  but  included  in 
the  Senate  language  is  the  requirement 
that  there  be  compliance  vrith  the  stand- 
ards for  the  regulations  that  will  be 
promulgated,  which  standards  appear  in 
subsection  (b) . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Since  they  have  it  both 
ways,  and  they  are  all  right  if  they  meet 
either  criteria,  they  cannot  only  get  it 
if  they  meet  the  Senate  criteria,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  points  out,  of 
not  being  imreasonably  inconsistent,  but 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  meet  the 
House  criteria — that  is,  that  the  money 
has  been  provided,  and  so  on — they  could 
get  the  raise  no  matter  how  inconsistent 
or  how  high  it  might  be,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  have  incorporated 
in  there,  when  prices  have  been  raised 
to  cover. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Raised  to  what? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  the  operatmg. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  As  I  read  it,  and  as  I 
understood  the  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois — I  believe  this  is  important, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  right — one 
could  get  it  if  one  met  either  criteria, 
even  though  one  did  not  meet  the  other; 
and  the  House  criterion  is  simply  that 
the  taxes  be  raised  or  the  money  be  pro- 
vided. So,  if  one  can  meet  either  one,  it 
looks  to  me  like  one  could  get  it  under 
the  Senate  provision  if  it  is  not  unreason- 
ably inconsistent  whether  the  money  was 
raised  or  not,  or  could  get  it  under  the 
House  provision  if  the  money  had  been 
raised  no  matter  how  inconsistent  it 
might  otherwise  be. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  House  version 
provided  that  prices  had  advanced,  pro- 
ductivity had  increased,  taxes  had  been 
raised,  appropriations  had  been  made  or 
funds  otherwise  raised  or  provided  for 
to  cover  each  such  increase. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Yes.  If  that  is  the  only 
criterion,  if  those  things  had  been  done 
it  would  not  make  any  difference  how 
outrageous  the  raise  was  so  far  as  the 
other  criteria  were  concerned. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  like 
the  interpretations  suggested,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  clarify  this  matter. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  that  there 
are  two  criteria  now.  "Riere  are  two  plans 
under  which  retroactive  wages  may  be 
paid.  There  is  the  so-called  Senate  lan- 
guage, the  Proxmire  language,  which  ap- 
plies the  same  requirement  of  a  negoti- 
ated contract  before  August  15,  not  paid 
by  November  14,  et  cetera,  and  then  the 
requirement  that  retroactive  wages  shall 
be  p«ud  imless  the  President  determines 
they  are  uiu^asonably  inconsistent  for 
the  purposes  of  ease  of  discussion  with 
the  "guidelines."  The  other  plan  or  meth- 
od for  payment  of  retroactive  wages  is 
imder  the  so-called  Stephens  amend- 
ment. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  conference 
has  done  something  which  really  the 
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House  did  not  intend  to  do  by  the  Step- 
hens amendment;  that  is,  to  provide  an- 
other means  of  collecting  retroactive 
waces.  In  passing  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment I  am  sure  the  House  intended  to 
restrict,  not  add  to,  the  retroactive  wage 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill.  In  effect, 
the  conference  report  provides  that  if 
one  qualifies  under  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment he  probably  is  not  subject  to  the 
unreasonably  inconsistent  language  tiiat 
appears  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  thing  which  I  would  point  out  to 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois  is  that  under 
the  Senate  language  the  caveat  on  Pres- 
idential discretion  is  involved,  it  says: 
"unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  increase  provided  in  such  contract  is 
unreasonably  inconsistent  with  the 
standards  for  wage  and  salary  increases 
published  under  subsection  (b)";  we 
therefore  must  look  at  subsection  (bJ . 
Subsection  <b)  provides: 
In  CMTying  out  the  authority  vested  in 
him  by  subaecUon  (a),  the  President  shaU 
Issue  standards  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  deter- 
mining levels  of  wages,  salaries,  prices,  rents, 
intereet  rates,  corporate  dividends,  and  sUnl- 
lar  tranxTers  which  are  consistent  with  the 
purpoaeo  of  this  title  and  orderty  economic 
growth.  Such  standards  shall — 
be  generally  fair  and  equitable; 
provide  for  the  making  of  such  general 
exceptions  and  varlatlona  as  are  neoee&ary  to 
foater  orderly  economic  growth  and  to  pre- 
vent gross  inequities,  hardships,  serious 
market  disruptions, 
etcetera — 

Thus,  to  qualify  under  the  Senate 
language  for  the  retroactive  wages, 
one  must  meet  the  standards  the  Pay 
Board  can  adopt,  if  the  Pay  Board  is  the 
Presidential  delegate,  and  the  regula- 
tions which  will  take  care  of  gross  in- 
equities that  might  occur  in  the  event 
that  increased  wages  would  be  payable 
retroactively  but  there  had  been  no  prt>- 
visictti  for  the  funds,  for  the  payment  of 
the  increase. 

That  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pay  Board. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, if  a  contract  was  negotiated  prior  to 
August  15  and  it  meets  the  criteria  of  the 
House:  the  sky  is  the  limit.  If  negotiated 
prior  to  August  15  and  it  does  not  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  House  but  does  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  Senate  then  whatever 
Is  considered  reasonably  consistent  with 
the  wage  botu-d  finding  becomes  retro- 
active to  whatever  date  is  in  that  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  9  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  27  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  use  some  of  the 
time,  Mr.  Wind  all? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  further  answer  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois,  he  is  substantially  correct. 
However,  once  again  it  should  be  made 


abundanUy  clear  that  if  you  are  qualify- 
ing under  the  Senate  language  and  not 
the  House  language,  that  is.  the  so-called 
Stephens  amendment,  the  presidenUal 
delegate  or  the  pay  board  under  the 
standards  of  203(6)  has  jurisdicUon  to 
regulate  beyond  merely  the  setting  of  per- 
centages. It  can  determine  the  equity  of 
the  situation  between  the  pays  and  payee 
of  such  wages. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  have  one  additional 
question.  Now  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  one  is  reasonably  well  cleared 
up,  that  you  have  it  both  ways,  to  meet 
either  standard. 

The  language  in  the  bill  talks  about 
wage  contracts.  A  lot  of  people  get  wages 
without  a  formal  contract.  If  you  are 
under  a  union  setup,  you  get  a  contract. 
Is  it  the  intenUon  that  this  applies  only 
to  formal  labor  contracts,  or  will  it  take 
care  of  the  litUe  feUow  who  is  working 
without  a  contract,  also? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  point 
this  out  to  you:  As  I  understand  what 
we  have  done,  you  are  limited.  The  sky  is 
the  limit,  yes,  but  you  are  limited  to  the 
amount  by  the  amount  of  the  price  in- 
creases thrown  into  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  genUeman  is  going 
back  to  my  previous  question  to  which  I 
think  I  got  an  answer.  What  I  am  asking 
now  is  whether  the  contract,  the  language 
on  the  contracts,  holds  this  relief,  what- 
ever it  is.  down  to  the  man  who  is  oper- 
ating under  a  formal  labor  contract  or 
not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  Uie  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana,  I  cannot  stress  too  much  the 
importance  of  referring  back  to  section 
203,  which  is  the  whole  basis  for  the 
Presidential  authority.  The  provisions 
in  section  203  which  talk  about  fair  and 
equitable  standards  and  preventing  in- 
equities and  hardships,  and  so  forth— 
those  provisions  awjly  throughout  the 
whole  bill,  especially  in  the  areas  where 
we  are  talking  about  contracts,  increases, 
retroactive  wages  and  all  of  these  things! 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  whether 
or  not  a  contract  as  used  in  the  lan- 
guage means  only  an  organized  labor  ne- 
gotiated contract,  it  does  not  have  that 
meaning,  if  there  would  be  inequitable 
treatment,  hardships  would  be  created 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Was  any  thought  given 
in  the  conference  to  putting  in  "agree- 
ments" or  'customary  practice"  or  any- 
thing instead  of  the  sole  word  "con- 
tracts"? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  As  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  the  conferees  can- 
not put  anything  in  the  bill  that  does 
not  exist  either  in  the  Senate  bill  or  the 
House  bill  or  is  a  matter  of  difference. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  But  if  the  gentleman  is 
telling  me  it  means  the  same  thing 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  think  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  if  I  may 
further  answer  the  genUeman,  on  the 
House  and  Senate  floors,  when  we  talked 
about  contracts  we  were  not  talking  only 
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about  negotiated  contracts  by  organized 
labor  but  talking  about  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  understandings  or  where 
there  is  a  scheduled  increase  that  is 
understood  by  both  parties.  The  law  does 
not  contemplate  disparate  treatment  be- 
tween recognized  contracts,  even  though 
the  formality  may  be  lacking,  nor  be- 
tween parties  to  a  contract,  be  they  "or- 
ganized" or  not. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Regardless  of  what  your 
thinkmg  may  be  on  the  meaning  the 
only  language  in  the  bill  is  the  word 
"contracts."  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  WiU  the  genUe- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  genUeman,  on  page  25, 
line  1,  the  point  you  bring  up  is  a  very 
valid  one. 

The  point  he  raises  is  very  vaUd.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  conferaice  report,  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  stated, 
we  did  not  want  to  take  a  chance  on  a' 
point  of  order.  However,  we  all  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  in  addition  to  formal 
contracts  there  are  business  practices 
where  agreements  are  repeated  every 
year  or  so. 

So.  we  put  into  the  language  of  the 
conference  report  the  following: 

The  conferees  also  Intended  that  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  employment  contracts  also 
apply  to  wage  increases  which  were  sched- 
uled to  be  paid  as  a  result  of  an  agreement 
or  an  established  practice  but  which  were 
not  allowed  to  go  Into  effect  because  of  the 
90-day  freeze  or  subsequent  controls  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  title. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man that  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  be  as- 
sured by  both  sides  that  that  is  what  you 
mean,  and  I  hope  the  courts  agree  with 
you,  because  it  worries  me  about  these 
matters,  having  these  two  provisions.  In 
the  first  place,  you  create  a  big  exception 
to  your  price  controls  and  then  you  do 
not  clear  the  fellow  who  Is  not  covered  by 
a  formal  contract.  So,  you  are  paying  a 
pretty  high  price,  it  seems  to  me.  for 
what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bak- 

RETT)  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  S.  2*91,  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  Amendments  of  1971.  During  the 
legislative  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
had  serious  misgivings  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  provisions  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  amendments  which  had  been 
added  during  markup  I  believe  that  the 
changes  that  were  made  on  the  House 
floor  and.  more  particularly,  the  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  conference  on  this 
bill  permit  me  to  strongly  endorse  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  conferees 
met  from  9  ajn.  until  almost  4  o'clock 
with  just  a  short  break  for  lunch.  It  was 
a  difficult  and  exhaustive  session,  but  a 
very  profitable  one.  As  a  conferee.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  will  permit  all  those  empk>yees  to  re- 
ceive the  retroactive  and  deferred  pay 
increases  that  were  due  them  since  Au- 
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gust  15,  1971.  This  aspect  of  the  bill  dur- 
ing its  whole  legislative  journey  has  been 
the  most  controversial  provision.  I  believe 
the  conferees  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
agreement.  This  agreement  vdll  permit 
especially  the  teachers  of  this  coiuitry  to 
receive  their  retroactive  pay  increases 
that  were  held  up  due  to  the  economic 
policies  of  this  administration.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  all  pay  increases 
agreed  upon  by  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee that  are  not  imreasonably  in- 
consistent with  the  administration 
standards  for  wage  and  salary  increases 
will  be  permitted  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  matter 
of  equity  for  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  I  am  happy  that  the  conferees 
adopted  a  provision  for  exemption  from 
economic  controls  the  wages  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
not  on  welfare,  who  are  not  receiving 
handouts  from  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate groups,  but  whose  salaries  are  low 
and  whose  families  are  large.  Again,  to 
me.  it  Is  a  matter  of  simple  equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  adopted  Chairman  Patman's 
interest  rate  provision  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  stabilize  interest 
rates  and  finance  charges  whenever  the 
price  and  wage  control  authority  was  in- 
voked with  respect  to  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  economy,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent issues  a  determination  together 
with  his  reasons  that  such  regulations  or 
ordei-s  are  not  necessary.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Patman  that  unless  interest  rates  are 
regulated  with  the  same  vigor  thet  wages 
and  prices  are,  we  cannot  have  a 
balanced  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  agreed  to  exempt 
employer  contributions  to  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  or  annuity  and  savings  plans 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  to  group  in- 
surance plans  or  to  a  disability  insurance 
plan.  Here  again,  I  believe  the  conferees 
provided  for  a  simple  equity  for  the 
working  man.  As  a  conferee,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Senate  provision  to 
exempt  the  press  and  news  media  from 
authority  imder  this  bill.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  conferees  not  adopt  the  so- 
called  Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  refused  to 
strike  the  House  provision  which  pro- 
hibited exemption  concerning  the  control 
of  rents.  The  membei-s  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  have  been  com- 
ing to  me  during  the  past  few  months  re- 
garding proposed  sizable  increases  in 
rents  that  were  to  be  implemented  under 
the  New  York  State  rent  control  law. 
Earlier  the  Price  Commission  exempted 
from  its  rent  guidelines  rents  which  are 
regulated  under  State  and  local  rent  con- 
trol programs.  We  agreed  on  the  House 
floor  to  accept  an  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Brasco)  which  simply  pro- 
vided that  controlled  rents  in  New  York 
and  other  areas  that  have  rent  control 
provisions  would  be  subject  to  review  by 
Uie  Price  Commission.  The  addition  of 
one  word  by  the  conferees  to  this  pro- 
vision does  not  change  the  purpose  of 
the  Brasco  amendment.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  all  proposed  increases  In 


rent  controlled  areas  will  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Price  Commission. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  permit  all  Federal  employees 
to  receive  their  bV^  percent  pay  increase 
that  was  due  them  January  1, 1972.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  delayed  this  increase  until 
July  1,  1972.  Action  by  the  conferees 
yesterday  nullified  this  Presidential  step 
and  permits  the  pay  increase  to  take 
effect  the  first  of  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
results  of  this  conference  report,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  MmiSH) . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  conferees  on  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  came  up  with  what  I  believe  is 
an  excellent  solution  to  the  problem  of 
retroactive  and  deferred  wages. 

The  controversy  surrounding  these 
wage  increases — to  which  workers,  teach- 
ers, and  others  were  entiUed — has  been  a 
divisive  influence.  The  conference  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  will  finally  put 
an  end  to  this  issue  and  will  provide 
equity  for  American  workers  and  teach- 
ers. 

As  the  House  remembers,  the  Congress 
took  the  initiative  on  this  question  back 
on  November  4  when  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  accepted  my 
amendment  providing  for  retroactive  EUid 
deferred  payments  during  the  markup 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  This 
opened  the  question  for  congressional 
consideration  over  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  administration.  The  end  result  is 
a  bill  which  will  provide  payment  of 
these  contracts  and  agreements  for  near- 
ly all  teachers,  public  emplojees  and 
workers. 

Yesterday,  the  conference  decided  to 
accept  the  language  which  was  adopted 
by  the  House  last  Friday.  It  also  decided 
to  accept  the  Senate  language  covering 
this  same  area. 

The  House  language  provides  that 
when  pay  increases  were  provided  for  by 
law  or  contract  prior  to  August  15,  that 
the  increase  is  to  be  paid  if  prices  have 
been  advanced,  productivity  increased, 
taxes  have  been  raised,  appropriations 
have  been  made,  or  funds  have  other- 
wise been  raised  or  provided  for  in  order 
to  cover  such  increases.  This  language 
plainly  covers  all  teachers  and  pubUc 
employees  and  most  other  categories  of 
workers  on  wages  and  salaries  in  this 
Nation. 

Standards  spelled  out  in  this  section 
are  statutory  and  carmot  he  affected  by 
any  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

The  conference  also  retained  the  Sen- 
ate language  which  says  that  the  wage 
agreements  and  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  August  15  are  to  be  met  unless 
they  are  unreasonably  inconsistent  with 
the  standards  which  must  be  enunciated 
under  this  act.  This  means  that  any  wage 
agreement  or  contract  that  does  not  meet 
the  standards  spelled  out  in  the  language 
adopted  by  the  House  last  Friday  would 
be  allowed  under  the  language  which  we 
adopted  from  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
language — which  the  conference  ac- 
cepted— provides  that  all  wage  and  sal- 


ary contracts  for  all  classes  of  employ- 
ees— entered  into  prior  to  August  15 — 
must  be  allowed  as  long  as  they  do  not 
violate  the  standards  in  an  unreason- 
ably inconsistent  manner. 

The  combining  of  these  two  sections — 
the  Senate  and  House  versions — means 
that  the  basic  approach  of  the  original 
Minish  amendment  will  go  forward  in  the 
final  bill.  In  my  opinion,  the  combined 
language  gives  us  at  least  98  percent  of 
what  we  were  seeking  in  the  original 
amendment  approved  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  This  is  a  good 
resolution  to  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  forced  to  deal  with  this  important 
wage  question — an  essential  issue  of 
equity  in  the  wage-price  program.  De- 
spite the  pressure,  the  teachers,  public 
employees  and  workers — who  entered  in- 
to legal  contracts  prior  to  August  15 — 
are  going  to  be  treated  fairly  because  of 
the  congressional  initiatives. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Reuss  ) . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  has  to  be  a  phase 
n,  and  I  believe  there  does,  I  think  your 
conference  committee  has  resolved  the 
many  vexing  questions  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way. 

As  we  enter  phase  II  on  the  domestic 
side,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  we 
are  now,  I  believe,  entering  phase  II  on 
the  international  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  President 
for  his  action  in  the  Azores  today  in 
agreeing  with  President  Pompidou  of 
France  that,  as  a  price  of  the  very  im- 
portant realinement  of  world  currency,  a 
modest  devaluation  of  the  dollar  may  be 
included.  This  is  a  most  salubrious  deci- 
sion by  the  President. 

It  would  have  been  better  still  if  it  had 
been  made  3  months  ago,  but  it  is  much, 
much  better  late  than  never.  It  will  have 
many  good  effects.  American  workers  in 
our  great  export  industries  are  going  to 
find  better  job  security,  because  we  will 
sell  more  exports  abroad  at  lower  prices. 
Americans  engaged  in  employment  in  im- 
port-threatened domestic  industries, 
whether  it  be  steel  or  automobiles  or  elec- 
tronics or  shoes  or  pottery  or  glassware 
or  whatever,  are  going  to  find  that  im- 
ports  are  going  to  be  less  price  competi- 
tive. 

Americans  who  are  today  working  in 
plsmts  that  are  threatening  to  leave  for 
Europe  or  Asia,  as  a  result  of  hyperthy- 
roid  American  investment  abroad,  are 
going  to  find  their  condition  easier,  be- 
cause American  investors  are  going  to 
find  that  their  investments  abroad  are 
not  going  to  be  as  profitable  and  as  inex- 
pensive as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

So.  altogether,  it  is  a  beneficial  action, 
and  I  know  the  Congress  will  want  to 
support  it.  It  is  necessarj'  that  the  Con- 
gress support  this,  because  under  the 
Bretton  Woods  Act  of  1945  only  the  Con- 
gress may  effect  a  change  ir.  the  parity 
between  the  dollar  and  gold.  It  is  an  in- 
consequential thing  since  gold  is  not  now 
being  sold.  But.  in  my  judgment,  this 
Congress  will  stand  ready  and  willing  to 
enact  whatever  legislation  the  President 
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may  request.  If,  for  example,  he  should 
request  It  tomorrow  morning,  which  I 
hope  he  win.  I  believe  we  could  report 
out  and  pass  such  legislation  in  record 
time,  without  interfering  for  more  than 
a  few  hours  with  the  adjournment  sched- 
ule. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  phase  U  is  under  way. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted,  and  I  hope  the  President  will  be 
heard  from  on  the  dollar  devaluation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  V^Hsconsin  (Mr. 
Rkxtss)  for  his  remarks.  I  would  say 
further  to  the  gentleman  that  all  the 
conferees  signed  this  rep<Ht. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Kazeit). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patkan) 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  that  I  asked  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  House.  I  want 
to  know  if  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
ference repwrt  will  allow  our  Texas 
schoolteachers  and  our  State  employees, 
whose  salaries  were  raised  by  legisla- 
tive act  prior  to  August  15,  but  not  to 
become  effective  until  September  1,  to 
receive  those  raises? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  legislaUve 
intent  of  this  act,  and  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  pcud  I  would 
not  support  the  conference  report.  Every 
time  it  was  appropriate  to  ask.  that 
question  was  asked,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  under  this  bill  the  Texas  school- 
teachers and  State  employees  will  be 
paid.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  ask  this  further 
question:  Will  they  be  limited  to  the  5.5 
percent,  or  wiD  they  get  the  raise  that 
was  provided  for  them  by  legislative 
act? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Under  the  language  of 
the  bill  they  will  receive  whatever  is 
contracted  or  appropriated  for. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  they  will 
receive  what  the  State  act  calls  for? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  amount  the  Texas 
legislative  act  calls  for? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

I  think  it  woTild  be  appropriate  to  read 
this  portion  of  the  bill : 

Prices  which  have  been — 

I  am  afraid  that  I  would  have  to  read 
too  much  here,  I  think,  to  get  at  it,  but 
anyway,  where  prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced productivity  increased,  taxes  have 
been  raised,  appropriations  have  been 
made,  contracts  have  been  made,  or 
fimds  have  otherwise  been  raised  or  pro- 
vided for  in  order  to  cover  such  increases, 
all  these  are  included. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Therefore  it  is  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  that  they,  Texas  school- 
teachers and  State  employees  are 
covered? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  included.  If  I  did  not  think  so 
I  would  not  vote  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  every  person  in  au- 
thority I  have  asked  the  same  question 
has  told  me  that  they  are  covered. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Again  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annt:nzio  ) . 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  phase  n. 

I  congratulate  all  of  the  Members  on 
the  conference  committee  for  the  out- 
standing job  they  did  in  bringing  this  bill 
before  the  House.  Our  committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard,  smd  I  am  de- 
lighted that  in  the  bill  we  are  protecting 
those  wage  earners  who  have  contracts 
signed,  we  are  honoring  the  contracts, 
and  in  the  bill  we  are  also  protecting  the 
consumers  of  America.  I  do  hope  that 
from  tonight  on  as  we  pass  this  bill  that 
unemployment  will  decrease  and  Amer- 
ica will  move  forward. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr,  St  Germain^  . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  quite  a  colloquy 
earlier  about  the  two  separate  provisions 
on  retroactive  and  deferred  pay.  I  think 
it  should  bo  kept  in  mind  and  made  crys- 
tal clear  that  there  are  two  separate  pro- 
visions to  take  care  of  retroactive  wage 
increases.  The  Senate  version,  known  as 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  and  the  House 
version,  known  as  the  Stephens  amend- 
ment. Both  bodies  came  out  of  this  with 
the  best  of  everything,  and  we  have  re- 
tained both  provisions  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  legislation.  So  if  a  worker  or 
teacher  does  not  qualify  under  one  pro- 
vision, then  he  can  go  to  the  other  pro- 
vision. 

And  if  either  set  of  criteria  are  met, 
then  fine;  the  pay  contract  or  agreement 
must  be  paid. 

One  last  thing  on  fringe  benefits.  It 
has  been  made  very  clear  in  tlie  state- 
ment of  thee  managers  that  fringe  bene- 
fits are  not  considered  as  wages.  They 
are  exempted,  and  do  not  come  under 
the  5.5-percent  guideline  that  is  pres- 
ently established.  They  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  items  to  be  allowed  above  and 
beyond  the  pay  guidelines. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  I  iiave 
remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gejitleman  from  Texas  has  19 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  the  minority  ? 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  minority  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
clarify  two  tilings.  The  chairman  stated 
in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the,  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazzm)  that  where 
appropriations  had  been  made,  contracts 
had  been  entered  into,  that  the  teachers 
would  be  paid  the  contract  amount,  in- 
cluding, if  necessary,  retroactive 
amounts? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  UDALL.  And  this  also  ai>plies  to 
the  teachers  employed  by  the  Defense 
Department  who  teach  American  de- 
pendents in  our  Defense  Depxartmmt 
schools  overseas.  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
unde  rstanding  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tliat  is  correct,  from 
what  the  gentleman  understands,  from 


what  I  have  been  told  today  about  this 
situation,  which  I  was  not  acquainted 
with.  Birt  I  am  impressed  that  he  is  cor- 
rect on  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  And  that  was  with  in- 
cluding retroactive  pay,  if  necessary,  to 
fulfull  the  contract  amount. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  clarified  for 
these  teachers  who  are  in  a  imique 
ixjsition. 

They  are  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  overseas  areas  to  teach  the 
children  of  these  military  employees. 

In  1971  pay  adjustments  were  author- 
ized for  these  teachers. 

In  the  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  these  adjustments  were 
recognized  and  the  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated in  the  fiscal  year  1972  DOD 
budget. 

The  language  of  the  conference  report 
specifically  says  that  retroactive  pay- 
ments should  be  made  if  "appropriations 
have  been  made." 

Since  these  teachers  began  their  year 
on  September  1971,  during  the  midst  of 
the  90-day  freeze,  their  adjustments  were 
not  made. 

When  the  freeze  was  lifted  in  Novem- 
ber the  adjustments  were  made  and  they 
are  now  being  paid  at  the  new  rate. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  since  the 
money  has  been  appropriated,  and  the 
contract  was  negotiated  prior  to  the  90- 
day  freeze  period,  the  overseas  teachers 
will  be  jMiid  the  retroactive  money  owed 
them  by  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  UDALL.  With  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral pay  raise,  the  only  change  that  was 
made  in  the  Federal  pay  raise  language 
between  the  conference  report  brought 
up  this  morning  and  the  conference  re- 
port brought  up  this  evening  is  that  the 
language  Mr.  Gross  objected  to  this 
morning  in  his  point  of  order  has  been 
removed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Absolutely.  It  was  re- 
moved and  he  was  correct  in  his  point 
of  order.  It  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Therefore,  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  the  conference  committee 
never  discussed  and  never  Intended  to 
legislate  on  next  year's  pay  raises  or 
the  October  1972  pay  raises.  You  were 
dealing  only  with  the  January  1972  Fed- 
eral pay  raises? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  wish  to  provide  for  the 
Record  this  further  background  and 
discussion. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  authorizes  comparability  adjust- 
ments in  the  rates  of  pay  of  each  Fed- 
eral statutory  pay  system  as  may  be 
required  imder  section  5305  and  section 
3(c)  of  Public  Law  91-656,  to  be  placed 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  alternative  pay  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  August  31,  1971.  The  amount  of  such 
increases  may  not  exceed  the  5.5-percent 
ceiling  established  (ts  a  guideline  by  the 
Pay  Board. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vislOTi.  The  conferees  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

The  statutory  pay  systems  are  pay  sys- 
tems commonly  referred  to  as  the  gen- 
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eral  schedule,  the  Foreign  Service  pay 
schedule,  and  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgerj',  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion pay  schedule. 

Other  provisions  of  law  require  that 
wlienever  the  President  adjusts  the  rates 
of  pay  of  employees  under  the  general 
schedule,  then  corresponding  adjust- 
ments in  pay  should  be  made  under  sev- 
eral other  pay  systems.  To  illustrate, 
section  8  of  Pubic  Law  90-207  provides 
that  whenever  the  rates  of  pay  of  the 
general  schedule  are  adjusted  upward, 
there  shall  Immediately  be  placed  into 
effect  a  comparable  adjustment  in  the 
basic  pay  of  members  of  the  militarj- 
services. 

Section  5307  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  contains  similar  authority  to  ad- 
just tlie  rates  of  pay  of  employees  whose 
rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  administrative 
action  pursuant  to  law.  Similar  author- 
ity is  contained  in  sections  4  and  5  of 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-656,  relating  to  leg- 
islative employees. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  au- 
thority to  adjust  the  basic  pay  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  the  employees  under 
pay  systems  outside  of  the  statutory  pay 
systems,  as  indicated  above,  is  contained 
in  permanent  legislation  and  does  not 
depend  on  provisions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  conference  report.  As  I  read 
the  debates  and  reports,  it  was  clearly 
tlie  intention  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  it  is  tlie  intention  of  the  provisions 
included  in  the  conference  report,  that 
the  comparability  adjustment  is  appli- 
cable to  military  personnel,  and  to  all 
other  employees  whose  pay  is  adjusted 
when  adjustments  are  made  in  the  basic 
pay  of  the  General  Schedule. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Eck- 
HARDTi   for  a  question. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  just  have  this 
question  to  ask  and  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  section  entitled  "Injunctions  and 
Other  Relief,  wliich  provides: 

"(a)  Any  person  sufieriug  legal  wrong  be- 
cause ol  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
this  title,  or  any  order  or  regulation  Issued 
pur.suant  thereto,  may  bring  an  action  In  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  for  ap- 
propriate relief.  Including  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment,  writ  of  injunction 
(subject  to  the  limitations  m  sectlo.i  211). 
and  or  damages. 

I  assume  that  such  an  action  would 
be  ba.sed  on  Federal  question  jurisdiction 
and.  therefore,  would  carry  with  it  the 
full  panoply  of  the  Federal  rules  includ- 
ing rule  23. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  way  I  would  interpret 
it.  I  am  not  as  sure  about  it  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  because  he  has  given 
it  more  study.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
about  a  class  action:  is  he  not? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  that  would  be 
under  Rule  23. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  been  asked 
about  that  before.  I  do  not  beheve  the 
statute  requires  class  actions.  Class  ac- 
tions are  not  mentioned  in  the  law  and 
I  think  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  court 
eventually. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971  which  I  would  like  to 
single  out  before  discussing  the  bill  as 
a  whole. 

First,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees have  accepted  the  language  of 
the  House  bill  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  low-paid  workers  from  controls 
on  their  wages  during  the  period  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  Title  II.  section  203 
Id"  of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  con- 
ference provides  that — 

(W)age  increases  to  an  Individual  whose 
cnrr.lngs  are  substandard  or  who  is  amongst 
the  working  poor  shall  not  be  limited  in 
any  manner,  until  such  time  as  his  earn- 
ings are  no  longer  substandard  or  he  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  working  poor. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  report  on  this  legislation 
states  with  respect  to  this  language: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  that 
this  exemption  from  control  apply  to  all 
persons  whoso  earnings  are  at  or  below  levels 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics in  determining  an  Income  necessary  to 
afford  adequate  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
and  bimilar  necessities,  (Report  No.  92  14, 
p.  5 »  . 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports are  an  excellent  gmdeline  with 
respect  to  establishing  what  is  a  sub- 
standard income.  The  annual  budgetary 
analyses  of  the  Buieau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics are  impressive  because  of  their  care 
and  depth.  In  particular  the  BLS  sets 
forth  a  minimum  budget  for  a  family  of 
four  in  an  urban  aiea  as  $6,960  per  year. 

The  plight  of  low-paid  workers  cer- 
tainly warrants  such  an  exemption  of 
their  wages  from  restraints  during  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  There  are.  Indeed, 
millions  of  families  and  individuals  in 
this  coimtry  whose  incomes,  derived 
from  decent,  stead>'  employment,  fall  be- 
low the  most  meager  estimate  of  what 
is  required  for  an  acceptable  standard  of 
living. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  a  low- 
paid  worker  exemption  from  wage  re- 
straints during  a  period  of  economic  sta- 
bilization. Both  the  War  Labor  Board  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Wage  Stabihza- 
tion  Board  of  the  Korean  war  made  pro- 
vision for  workers  with  substandard 
wages. 

The  section  exempting  low-paid  work- 
ers is  derived  from  my  bill,  H.R.  11406, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mitchell  >  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
supported  the  low-v^-age  exemption.  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  the  Chair- 
man (Mr.  Patman)  and  the  other  House 
conferees  for  insisting  upon  the  language 
of  the  House  which  makes  it  clear  that 
substandard  earnings  are  to  be  exempted. 

A  second  provision  which  I  am  very 
pleased  about  and  which  also  has  partic- 
ular importance  for  the  people  of  New 
York  City  is  section  203 (h>  of  title  n. 
which  provides  that  States  or  locahties 
with  rent  controls  cannot  solely  by  virtue 


of  the  existence  of  these  controls  be 
exempted  from  rent  guidelines  promul- 
gated by  the  price  commission. 

It  has  long  been  my  position  that,  due 
to  the  very  difficult  financial  squeeze  in 
which  tenants  find  themselves,  the  freeze 
on  rents  should  continue.  To  that  end.  I 
introduced  legislation — H.R.  10945  and 
10946.  with  cosponsors — which  would 
continue  the  freeze  on  rents  through  the 
I>eriod  of  eocnomic  stabilization.  I  testi- 
fied in  support  of  this  legislation  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Section  203(hi  of  title  U  provides  that 
States  or  localities  are  not  exempt  from 
Federal  rent  guidelines  because  of  the 
existence  of  State  or  local  rent  control 
laws.  Of  course,  the  amendment  will  not 
preempt  local  or  State  rent  control  laws 
which  are  more  stringent  than  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Price  Commission. 

This  provision  is  necessary  because  of 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission on  November  22.  On  that  date, 
the  Price  Commission  announced  thai 
rent  increases  on  rent-controlled  units 
authorized  by  State  and  local  rent  con- 
trol agencies  would  be  allowed  to  go  into 
effect. 

Section  203th)  of  title  n  will  now  su- 
persede that  ruling  of  tlie  Price  Commis- 
sion, so  that  Federal  rent  guidelines  will 
apply  in  aieas  where  there  is  local  rent 
control.  In  an  earlier  debate  when  this 
amendment  was  offered,  I  discussed  the 
outrageous  nature  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion's November  22  ruling,  promulgated 
in  violation  of  its  own  announced  proce- 
dures— see  Congressional  Record,  De- 
cember 10,  1971,  page  46014. 

A  third  section  which  is  of  particular 
significance  to  New  York  City  is  section 
215  of  title  n,  which  provides  that  no 
entity  operating  a  mass  transportation 
facility  shall  increase  any  fare  without 
first  obtaining  Federal  approval.  Tlois 
insures  that  a  local  authority  cannot 
arbitrarily  raise  transit  fares  in  the  face 
of  controls  on  the  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  As  one  who  has  fought  to  pre- 
vent a  fare  increase  in  New  York  City. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  provision 
which  should  help  in  our  efforts  to 
maintain  the  30-cent  fare. 

Another  provision  with  which  many  of 
us  in  tlie  Congress  have  been  concerned 
relates  to  retroactive  wages.  Title  II,  sec- 
tion 203(c)  (1;  of  title  II  provides: 

Th3  authority  conferred  on  the  President 
by  this  section  shall  not  be  exercised  to  limit 
th?  level  of  any  wage  or  salary  (Including 
any  insurance  or  other  fringe  benefit  offered 
in  connection  with  an  employn>ent  con- 
tract) scheduled  to  take  effect  after  Novem- 
ber 13.  1971,  to  a  level  below  that  which  has 
been  agreed  to  in  a  contract  whlcli  (A)  re- 
lated to  such  wage  or  salary,  and  (B)  was 
executed  prior  to  August  15.  1971.  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  Increase  pro- 
vided In  .such  contract  Is  unreasonably  In- 
consistent with  the  standards  for  wage  and 
salary  increases  published  under  subsection 
(bi  I  relating  to  general  fairness,  and  taking 
into  account  changes  in  productivity  and 
other  coats  I . 

Section  203(c)(2)  similarly  provides 
for  contract  scheduled  to  take  effect 
prior  to  November  14. 

These  sections  provide  a  good  deal  of 
assurance  that  employment  contracts 
are  not  impaired  by  Government  edict. 
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Certainly  wage  increases  due  workers 
by  contract  should  not  be  abrogated  by 
Government  action.  Such  action  will  not 
promote  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
economy  which  this  legislation  seeks  to 
promote. 

The  legislation  now  assures  that 
schoolteachers,  who  prior  to  the  freeze 
negotiated  contracts  which  did  not  take 
effect  until  the  school  year  began  in 
September,  will  be  able  to  realize  the 
salary  and  fringe  benefit  increases  due 
them  under  their  contracts. 

Looking  at  the  bill  as  a  whole.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  marks  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  economic  life  of  this  country.  The 
Imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls 
might  be  viewed  as  recognition  of  the 
Galbraithian  notion  that  ours  is  an  econ- 
omy dominated  by  large  and  powerful 
economic  organizations.  Now  the  Gov- 
ernment is  intervening  directly  to  control 
these  units  to  achieve  stability.  And  these 
controls  are  not  likely  to  be  a  short- rim 
phenomenon. 

This  legislation  contemplates  a  grant 
of  power  to  the  Executive  unprecedented 
in  time  of  peace  or  at  the  tail  end  of  a 
war.  Through  April  30,  1973,  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  the  power  to  control  prices, 
rents,  wages,  and  salaries.  He  also  has  the 
power  to  control  interest  rates  and  cor- 
porate dividends.  In  carrying  out  this 
authority — acting  pursuant  to  title  II  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act — the  Presi- 
dent has  already  appointed  three  com- 
missions. The  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
chaired  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Connally,  has  the  overall  authority  to 
administer  the  economic  stabilization 
program.  Beneath  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  are  two  commissions,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  controlling 
prices  and  wages,  respectively.  Within 
the  Price  Commission  is  a  Rent  Advi- 
sory Board  which  is  supposed  to  advise 
on  national  rent  policy.  The  Pay  Board, 
chaired  by  Judge  George  Boldt,  adminis- 
ters wage  controls.  Each  of  these  com- 
missions and  boards  Is  made  up  of  mem- 
bers appointed  from  various  sectors  of 
the  economy — public,  private,  business, 
labor. 

In  carrying  out  this  authority,  the 
President,  and  the  agencies  created  pur- 
suant to  this  authority,  are  required  to 
set  standards  with  respect  to  wages,  sal- 
aries, prices,  rents,  interest  rates  and 
corporate  dividends.  These  standards  are 
required  to  meet  certain  criteria. 

These  standards  must  be  generally  fair. 
They  must  make  such  exceptions  as  are 
necessary  to  foster  orderly  economic 
growth.  They  must  take  into  account 
changes  in  productivity  and  the  cost  of 
living.  They  must  provide  for  reductions 
in  prices  and  rents  whenever  warranted 
by  lower  costs,  labor  shortages,  and  other 
pertinent  factors.  And  they  must  in  gen- 
eral call  for  comparable  sacrifices  by 
business  and  labor  as  well  as  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

As  I  have  discussed  earlier,  these 
standards  may  not  limit  retroactive  wage 
or  fringe  benefit  increases  agreed  to  by 
contract  prior  to  August  15,  1971,  imless 
the  President  determines  that  the  in- 
crease is  unreasonably  inconsistent  with 


the  general  standards  set  with  respect  to 
wage  and  salary  Increases. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  wage  in- 
creases to  any  individual  whose  earnings 
are  substandard  shall  not  be  limited  un- 
til such  time  as  his  earnings  are  no 
longer  substandard. 

Also  the  President's  authority  is  not 
to  be  exercised  to  preclude  the  payment 
of  increases  in  wages  required  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  delegate 
the  performance  of  these  functions.  And 
as  I  have  mentioned,  he  has  done  so  al- 
ready, pursuant  to  tiUe  n  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  While  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  agencies  created  by  this  act 
do  not  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, future  appointees  will  have  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

All  information  which  is  reported  to 
any  person  exercising  authority  under 
this  act  which  relates  to  trade  secrets 
will  be  considered  confidential. 

The  head  of  any  agency  exercising  au- 
thority imder  this  act  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  subpenas  for  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  relevant  records. 

The  functions  exercised  under  this  act 
are  excluded  from  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  except  that  any  agency 
authorized  by  the  President  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  which  are  available  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
interpretation,  modification,  or  rescis- 
sion of  a  standard  or  rule.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  seek  an  exception  or  exemp- 
tion from  standards  or  rules  issued.  And. 
further,  there  shall  be  provisions  for 
seeking  review  of  the  denial  of  any  such 
request. 

Also,  insofar  as  possible,  the  President 
or  his  delegate  must  conduct  formal  pub- 
lic hearings  to  acquire  Information  bear- 
ing on  a  proposed  change  in  standards 
for  wages,  salaries,  prices,  rents,  interest 
rates,  or  corporate  dividends  which  may 
have  a  significant  impact  upon  the  na- 
tional economy. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
October  29  I  cautioned  against  full  scale 
suspension  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  This  act  is  a  complex  and  care- 
fully drawn  set  of  procedures  to  protect 
the  rights  of  persons  and  corporations  in 
administrative  dealings  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  procedures  should  not  be 
lightly  discarded.  It  may  be  appropriate 
to  make  some  changes  in  these  proce- 
dures to  fit  them  to  the  particular  tasks 
of  the  new  agencies  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  the  economic  stablization 
program. 

Therefore.  I  am  glad  that  the  confer- 
ence report  provides  for  administrative 
checks  on  these  new  agencies. 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  order  or 
regulation  shall  be  fined  up  to  $5,000  for 
each  violation.  If  such  violation  is  not 
willful  the  violator  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500  for 
each  violation.  Injunctive  relief  Is  also 
available  to  any  person  authorized  by  the 
President  to  exercise  authority  under  this 
act  to  prevent  any  person  or  organization 
from  violating  this  act. 


Citizens,  suffering  a  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  from 
this  law,  have  a  right  to  bring  an  action 
In  a  district  court  for  appropriate  relief, 
including  injunction  and  or  damages.  If 
an  action  in  this  regard  is  brought 
against  a  person  who  is  found  to  have 
overcharged  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may, 
in  its  discretion,  award  the  plaintiff 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs,  plus 
whichever  of  the  following  is  greater: 
First,  an  amount  not  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  overcharge,  or 
second,  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than 
$1,000.  If  it  is  established  that  the  over- 
charge was  not  willful,  the  award  shall 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  over- 
charge. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  or  controversies  arising  out 
of  this  act.  In  addition,  a  temporary 
emergency  court  of  appeals  is  created 
with  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  appeals 
from  district  courts  in  cases  arising  un- 
der this  act. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  and  the  conferees 
have  improved  the  administration's  orig- 
inal bill  and  have  provided  greater  pro- 
cedural safeguards,  for  which  they  are  to 
be  commended.  However,  this  legislation 
still  contemplates  a  massive  grant  of 
power  over  the  economy  to  the  Executive. 
Thus.  I  have  grave  reservations.  For  this 
power  is  being  granted  to  an  Executive 
who  has  not  shown  himself  to  be  attuned 
to  the  plight  of  the  workingman  and  the 
poor.  I  am  concerned  that  the  economic 
stabilization  program  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  that  favors  the  rich 
and  the  powerful,  while  drowning  the 
cries  of  the  poor  who  are  unjustly  treat- 
ed in  a  mass  of  redtape.  We  have  al- 
ready begun  to  see  the  backhanded  ad- 
ministration of  this  legislation  in  the  im- 
plementation of  national  rent  policy 
which  I  have  discussed. 

I  hope  that  my  misgivings  and  doubts 
about  the  administraticHi's  willingness 
to  carry  out  these  provisions  justly  will 
be  dispelled  as  the  program  unfolds.  Our 
primary  objective  must  be  a  full  employ- 
ment economy  which  makes  it  possible 
for  every  person  to  enjoy  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzug  ) . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Abzug-Brasco 
amendment,  making  areas  with  local  rent 
control  subject  to  the  Federal  rent  guide- 
lines, has  been  retained  by  the  conference 
committee.  As  you  know,  the  Price  Com- 
mission decided  on  November  22  to  allow 
areas  with  local  rent  control  to  permit 
raises  in  rents  regardless  of  national 
guidelines,  retaining  only  general  over- 
sight powers  for  itself. 

Our  amendment  was  introduced  in  or- 
der to  overrule  this  decision,  and  to  re- 
quire that  dwellings  in  areas  with  local 
rent  control  be  considered  for  rent  in- 
creases in  the  same  manner  as  those  in 
areas  without  local  rent  control. 

Under  the  provision,  rent  increases 
may  not  go  into  effect  unless  they  comply 
with  national  rent  guidelines  and  are  ap- 
proved in  advance.  There  can  be  no  auto- 
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matic  increases  just  because  there  is  lo- 
cal rent  control;  proposed  increases  will 
have  to  be  considered  on  their  merits  and 
in  light  of  controls  on  wages  and  prices. 

In  any  case,  it  is  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference managers  who  is  binding  with 
respect  to  legislative  intent.  That  report 
states  that  the  word  "solely"  was  added 
thereby  to  clarify  the  original  intent  of 
the  amendment.  That  intent  was  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  sole  fact  that  a  State  or 
locality  has  its  own  rent  cMitrol  cannot  be 
a  reason  for  Its  exemption  from  guide- 
lines to  which  every  other  State  and  lo- 
cality in  the  Nation  is  subject.  To  do 
otherwise  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  its  intent 
to  have  coordinated  and  interrelated 
controls  over  all  facets  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  my  colleagues,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  rent  provision  in  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act.  This  provi- 
sion is  primarily  related  to  the  problem 
that  exists  in  the  East,  in  New  York,  and 
certain  other  cities  where  rents  presently 
are  under  control  of  a  State  or  other  reg- 
ulatory boay. 

The  language  in  the  Economic  Stabih- 
zation  Act  is  intended  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Presidential  delegate,  as  it 
this  case  the  Price  Commission  as  it 
presently  exists  to  exercise  control  over 
all  rents  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
some  may  be  otherwise  regulated  by  an- 
other authority. 

This  provision  therefore  is  consonant 
with  the  regulation  or  memorandum  is- 
sued by  the  Price  Commission  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1971. 

The  problem  that  has  been  caused  is  a 
problem  that  arose  out  of  a  New  York 
Times  article  wherein  the  article  said 
that  the  Price  Commission  had  exempted 
from  its  jurisdiction,  rents  regulated  by 
a  State  or  other  authority. 

Under  the  language  of  the  conference 
report  the  Price  Commission  has  not 
e.xempted  any  rents  from  its  jurisdiction 
but  rather  in  the  instance  at  hand  to 
which  the  article  and  the  November 
memorandum  related,  the  Price  Com- 
mission said  it  would  go  along  with  the 
increases  that  the  regulatory  body  in 
New  York  had  agreed  to.  but  it  would  re- 
serve control  over  the  question  of  rents 
even  where  tiiose  rents  are  regulated  by 
another  body. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Brasco) . 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take 
this  time  to  clear  up  any  misunderstand- 
ing that  may  have  been  created  with  re- 
.'ipect  to  the  amendment  which  I  intro- 
duced with  respect  to  rent  control  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  other  day  and 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  this 
House. 

So  that  it  can  be  very  clearly  under- 
.■^tood,  I  would  like  very  briefly  to  give 
the  reasons  wliy  I  introduced  the 
amendment. 

On  November  22.  1971,  the  Price  Com- 
mLssion  Chairman,  C.  Jackson  Grayson, 
announced  that  rent  increases  on  rent- 
controlled  units  authorized  by  State  and 


local  rent  control  agencies  would  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect. 

Chairman  Grayson  pointed  out  that 
this  niUng  applies  only  to  private  rentals 
governed  by  existing  rent  controls. 

He  further  went  on  to  say  that  the 
rental  units  which  are  not  under  State 
and  local  control  remain  subject  to  the 
Price  Commission's  general  regulations 
on  rents.  It  became  apparent  to  me  that 
Mr.  GrayscKi  in  his  authority  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Price  Commission  used  one 
criteria  and  one  criteria  alone  in  making 
this  niling,  that  rent  control  was  being 
exercised  by  local  government  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  rent  increases  promulgated 
under  it. 

Subsequently  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House,  which 
was  accepted,  which  said  very  simply: 

No  state  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  any  application  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  rents  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  It  regulates  rents  by  State  or  local  law. 
regulation  or  policy. 

The  Senate  accepted  this  amendment 
with  one  change.  It  put  in  the  word 
"solely",  and  it  did  not  affect  the  intent 
of  my  amendment,  which  I  elaborated 
very  clearly  on  the  floor.  The  intent  of 
my  amendment  was  very  simply  this: 
Since  we  are  controlling  through  the 
Wage  Board  the  wages  of  those  very  peo- 
ple who  are  living  in  rent-controlled 
apartments,  it  is  only  equitable  and  fair 
that  the  Price  Control  Commission  pass 
on  the  rent  increases,  and  before  these 
rents  are  allowed  to  take  effect,  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  conform  with  the 
Federal  guidelines  as  promulgated  by 
this  act  and  also  as  promulgated  by  the 
Price  Commission.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  <Mr. 
Patman  )  also  a  conferee,  whether  or  not 
that  understanding  is  a  correct  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Brasco)  and  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  <Mr.  Patman)  makes  clear 
the  intent  of  section  203(h)  of  title  II  of 
S.  2891  as  set  forth  in  the  conference 
report.  It  provides : 

No  State  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  e.x- 
empted. from  any  application  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  rents  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  It  regulates  rents  by  State  or  local 
law,  regulation  or  policy. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
11309  offered  by  Mr.  Brasco  and  adopted 
by  the  House  on  December  10  was  to  pre- 
vent a  State  or  municipality  from  being 
exempted  from  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  with  respect  to  rents  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  State  or  local 
rent  regulations. 

The  House  language  was : 

No  State  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  any  application  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  rents  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  It  regulates  rents  by  State  or  local  law. 
regulation  or  policy. 

The    conference    inserted    the    word 


"solely"  in  the  sentence  ".  .  .  with  respect 
to  rents  solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
..."  The  addition  of  this  word  does  not 
change  the  effect.  This  section  provides 
that  there  can  be  no  exemption  from  rent 
stabilization  orders  and  regulations  sim- 
ply because  a  State  or  locahty  has  a  rent 
control  law.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  case 
is  further  demonstrated  by  the  confer- 
ence comnattee  report  on  this  legislation 
which  provides  (Report  No.  92-745.  pp. 
18-19): 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting exceptions  concerning  the  control  of 
rents.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  Conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  provision  with  an  amend- 
ment making  it  clear  that  any  exception  from 
the  stabilization  program  could  not  be  made 
solely  on  the  basis  that  the  rents  were  regu- 
lated bv  State  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  whei^ 
this  amendment  was  debated  in  the 
House  (Congressional  Record.  Decem- 
ber. 10,  1971,  p.  46014',  the  purpose  of 
tills  pro\'ision  is  to  supersede  the  arbi- 
trary ruling  of  the  Price  Conunission  on 
November  22.  On  that  date  the  Price 
Commission  announced  that  rent  in- 
creases on  rent -controlled  units  author- 
ized by  State  and  local  rent  control  agen- 
cies would  be  allowed  to  go  into  effect. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  legisla- 
tive intent  is  to  prevent  the  Price  Com- 
mission from  ruling  that  simply  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  a  locality  has  a  rent- 
control  law,  it  is  not  subject  to  Price 
Conunission  rent  guidelines  that  apply 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

To  argue  otherwise,  to  argue  that  the 
language  of  the  conference  bill  is  con- 
sonant with  the  Price  Commission's  No- 
vember 22  ruling,  is  to  say  that  the  Con- 
gress has  performed  a  meaningless  act. 
To  argue  that  the  November  22  ruling 
can  still  stand  in  the  face  of  the  confer- 
ence report  is  to  say  tliat  in  this  im- 
mensely important  legislation,  affecting 
tlie  econOTnic  life  of  the  country,  the 
Congress  has  included  a  meaningless  and 
trivial  provision.  If  this  provision  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  superseding  the 
Price  Commission's  riUing.  it  has  no  ef- 
fect whatsoever.  Otherwise,  we  will  be 
in  a  situation  in  which  we  have  adopted 
a  provision  which  says  that  we  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  before  it 
was  adopted.  I  hardly  think  we  are  en- 
gaged in  so  frivolous  an  enterprise. 

And  there  is  very  good  reason  for  re- 
quiring rent  guidelines  established  by  the 
Price  Commission  to  be  applied  in  areas 
which  have  local  rent  control  laws  as 
weU  as  in  those  areas  which  do  not.  To 
allow  rent  increases  on  rent-controlled 
units  authorized  by  State  and  local  rent 
control  agencies  to  go  into  effect  without 
an  independent  review  by  the  Price 
Commission  would  upset  the  whole  sta- 
bilization program.  That  means  that,  if 
a  municipahty  has  a  rent  control  law 
which  allows  rental  increases  of  300  per- 
cent, such  increases  would  be  exempt 
from  Federal  rent  stabilization.  That 
would  be  a  ridiculous  result. 

It  is  simply  unccHisciousable  for  the 
Price  Commission  to  allow  local  rent- 
control  laws,  enacted  before  the  onset  of 
the   President's   economic   stabilization 
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program,  to  be  implemented  as  if  there 
has  not  been  a  vast  change  in  the  econ- 
omy because  of  the  regulation  of  prices 
and  wages.  The  Price  Commission  can- 
not abdicate  its  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  rents.  It  must  deal  with  the  merits  of 
the  rent  problen.  as  it  deals  with  the 
merits  of  price  increases  in  all  the  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  This  is  the  intent 
01  the  Congress.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
5fction  203ih)  of  title  11  of  S.  2891,  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
oi'  1971. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
riinute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross'  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion this  legislation  borders  on  the  fan- 
ta.stic.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Stabilization  Act  for  the  control 
oi  wages  and  prices  and  to  halt  inflation. 
Yet  it  provides  for  a  pay  increeise  for  all 
Federal  classified  employees  and  legis- 
lative employees.  That  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  Tied  automatically  to 
this  pay  boost  for  Federal  employees  is  a 
pay  increase  for  the  military  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $1  billion.  And  if  that  is  not 
enough,  the  imfunded  liability  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  created  by  civilian  em- 
ployee pay  increase  will  be  some  $2.6 
billion.  If  that  is  stabilization,  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  legislative  contradiction 
at  its  worst  for  in  one  breath  in  the  same 
proposition  it  is  stated  that  wage  and 
price  controls  are  necessary  to  stop  in- 
flation, and  in  the  next  breath  pay  in- 
creases costing  some  $2  billion  are  called 
for. 

If  there  is  no  rollcall  vote  on  this  piece 
of  legislative  contradiction  and  duplic- 
ity, let  the  Record  show  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  the  conference  report  on  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971  is  a  far  better  piece  of  legislation 
than  the  bill  which  passed  this  House 
last  Friday.  I  want  to  commend  the  con- 
ferees for  both  sides  for  approving  the 
following  provisions: 

First.  Authorization  for  recovery  of  ret- 
roactive wage  increases  that  were  not 
P£dd  because  of  the  90-day  wage-price 
freeze  that  began  last  August  15.  The 
compromise  provision  agreed  upon  yes- 
terday Is  a  definite  improvement  over 
the  Stephens  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  and  will  make  it  easier  for  many 
workers,  particularly  schoolteachers,  to 
recover  the  wages  agreed  upon  in  con- 
tracts made  months  before  the  wage- 
price  freeze  wtis  announced  or  even  con- 
templated. This  is  a  matter  of  simple 
economic  justice  and  as  I  said  last  Fri- 
day. Congress  should  tamper  with  the 
sanctity  of  contracts  only  under  the  most 
dire  of  circumstances. 

Second.  The  section  preventing  unreg- 
ulated mass  transportation  systems, 
such  as  New  York's  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority,  from  raising  fares 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Price 
Commission.  This  was  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  House  bill  and  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  subway  riders  in  New  York 
City. 

Third.  The  provision  bringing  State 
and    local    rent-controlled    apartments 
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under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion. This  greatly  increases  the  probabil- 
ity that  tenants  in  1.4  million  New  York 
City  apartments  will  be  subject  to  small- 
er rent  increases  than  would  be  the  case 
under  local  and  State  guidelines.  Full 
credit  for  this  provision  must  go  to  its 
author,  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York,  Congresswoman  Bella 
Abztjg. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  authorizing 
a  5.5-percent  pay  raise  for  Federal  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  This  too,  is  a  matter  of 
simple  economic  justice.  It  is  fine  for 
President  Nixon  to  call  upon  Federal 
workers  and  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form to  make  sacrifices  and  set  an  ex- 
ample for  their  coiontry,  but  it  is  unrea- 
sonable and  unfair  to  ask  them  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  our  economic  problems 
than  the  price  being  paid  by  other  citi- 
zens. We  discovered  during  the  1970 
postal  strike  that  the  wages  of  many 
Federal  workers  are  so  low  that  thou- 
sands are  forced  to  seek  welfare  pay- 
ments just  to  sui-vive.  This  pay  raise  is 
certainly  within  the  guidelines  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  called  inflation- 
ary in  any  sense.  If  it  should  cause  Mr. 
Nixon  some  budget  problems,  I  suggest 
that  he  postpone  or  cancel  some  of  the 
Pentagon's  billion-dollar  playthings. 

Unfortunately,  this  conference  report 
contains  the  same  defects  that  forced  me 
to  vote  against  the  House  bill  last  week. 
It  fails  to  include  a  requirement  for  dis- 
closure of  the  data  submitted  by  corpo- 
rations in  support  of  their  price  increase 
requests,  and  in  fact,  it  makes  such  dis- 
closure by  Federal  officials  or  agencies  a 
criminal  violation.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference report  extends  the  President's 
sweeping  and  unprecedented  authority 
to  impose  economic  controls  far  beyond 
what  I  consider  a  reasonable  point  with- 
out congressional  partnership.  If  either 
of  these  flaws  had  been  corrected  in  con- 
ference, I  might  have  found  it  possible 
to  support  this  conference  report,  but  on 
balance  these  omissions  represent  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  what  is  good  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  DATES  FOR 
TRANSMISSION  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT  AND  THE  REPORT 
OP  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in' view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  will  probably 
not  return  until  January  18  and  we  must 
deal  with  the  report  of  the  President  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  184)  extending  the  dates 
for  transmission  of  the  Economic  Report 
and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  explain 
what  is  being  done  and  why? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  joint  resolution 
would  provide  additional  time  for  the 
President  to  submit  his  Economic  Report, 
and  lor  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  file  its  report  on  the  Presidents  Eco- 
nomic Report  not  later  than  March  10 

Mr.  GERALD  F.  FORD.  It  provides  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  the  President 
must  submit  his  Economic  Report  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  It  also  ex- 
tends the  time  for  the  committee  to 
make  its  report,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
the  customary,  traditional  resolution 
when  Congress  meets  after  January  3 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  report  wUl  show 
that  the  private  and  public  debt  of  this 
country  has  gone  above  the  $2  trillion 
mark. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.   184 
Joint    resolution    extending    the    dates    for 

transmission  of  the  Economic  Report  and 

the      report      of      the      Joint      Economic 

Committee 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  February  20.  1946.  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  1022).  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  15. 
1972,  the  Economic  Report;  and  (b)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clai^se  (3)  of 
section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  20.  1946 
(15  U.S.C.  10a4(b)).  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  file  its  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  not  later 
than  March  10,  1972. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PLAQUE  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  TURNER  ROBERT- 
SON 

(Mr.  BOGOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  paying  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  been 
our  friend  and  coworker  for  three 
decades. 

Turner  Robertson,  as  you  know,  has 
announced  his  Intention  to  retire  after 
having  served  on  the  Hill  since  1939  and 
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having  been  our  majority  chief  page 
since  1947. 

I  think- it  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  set  tQn|me  aside  to  express  our 
deep  appreciaWon  for  the  loyal  service 
he  has  rendered  over  the  years  and  to 
convey  to  him  our  warmest  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 

The  smooth  operation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  depends  upon  many, 
many  dedicated,  hardworking  employees, 
but  I  know  of  none  who  have  proven 
themselves  more  valuable,  harder  work- 
ing or  more  dedicated  than  Turner. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  on  many  occasions  called  upon 
Turner  for  some  kind  of  assistance  and 
has  been  impressed  with  how  soon  that 
assistance  was  on  the  way. 

Turner  Robertson  has  the  gift  of  tak- 
ing 50  bright  young  men  from  all  over 
the  country  and  helping  them  to  learn 
about  the  daily  work  of  Government 
wliile  at  the  same  time  rendering  valu- 
able service  to  this  institution. 

In  these  many  years  that  I  liave  known 
Turner.  I  have  never  once  seen  him  lose 
the  patience,  tact,  and  pleasant  disposi- 
tion for  which  he  is  renowned. 

This  Chamber  will  not  be  the  same 
without  Turner.  He  has  served  here  un- 
der three  Speakers  and  six  Presidents. 
He  was  here  in  1941  when  President 
Roosevelt  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
He  was  here  when  this  Chamber  was 
visited  by  Winston  Churchill.  And,  he 
was  here  to  greet  the  Apollo  Astronauts 
returning  from  their  lunar  mission.  That 
is  a  lot  of  history.  Turner  was  here  for 
it  all,  and  he  was  part  of  it. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I 
express  my  warmest  affection  and  best 
wishes  to  Turner,  his  lovely  wife  and 
daughter,  as  he  prepares  to  depart  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Include  the  following: 

"A  Good  Job — Well  Done"   -A  Tribute  to 
Turner  N.  Robertson 

Four  official  House  bells  announcing  the 
sine  die  adjourumeni  of  ihis  historic  session 
of  our  92d  Congress  simultaneously 
closes  a  distinguished  career  of  one  of  the 
friendliest,  most  perceptive,  and  best  In- 
formed public  servants  in  our  Nauon's  legisla- 
tive history. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  ca- 
pable and  generous  gifts  in  the  preparation 
of  our  daily  sessions,  significantly  enlivened 
the  up-to-the-minute  functional  needs  for  all 
House  Members. 

One  may  ask,  "Who  is  this  amazing  Turner 
N.  Robertson?"  The  answer  could  be  easily 
given  by  Presidents  of  the  United  States; 
members  of  our  Judicial  and  executive  bodies 
that  make  up  our  Nation's  leadership.  Ask 
hundreds  of  former  US  Representatives  and 
also  the  many  young  men  who  once  assisted 
him  in  formulating  the  legislative  program 
chores  that  are  so  capably  performed  In  the 
privileged  Page  Service  of  the  House. 

He  was  ever  reassuring  in  many  spirited 
episodes  that  this  famous  Chamber  has  wit- 
nessed. He  served  capably  and  calmly  re- 
sourceful under  the  high  Speakerships  of 
the  great  Rayburn.  Martin,  and  McCormack. 
He  steadfastly  handled,  with  reason  and  dls- 
pitch.  the  needs  of  House  Members  whose 
greatness  In  history  was  later  to  be  achieved 
at  the  highest  commands  of  our  beloved 
country — a  Kennedy — a  Johnson — and  a 
Nixon.  Each  one  Is  easily  within  Turner's  re- 
call as  Representatives  in  the  Congress  they 
all  loved  as  he  did. 

Turner,  we  pray  for  good  health  and  enjoy- 


ment In  the  future  of  your  well-deserved 
retirement.  We  bid  heartfelt  farewell  to  you 
and  yotus.  However,  we  will  retain  a  most 
memorable  part  of  your  being  as  our  legacy. 
It  is  your  gentle  and  gracious  spirit,  that  be- 
longs to  a  grateful  country  as  well  as  to  man- 
kind. We  In  the  most  deliberative  legislative 
tribunal  in  the  world  will  cherish  it  as  ours 
so  that  the  loss  of  your  physical  presence  will 
not  truly  reduce  the  vigor  of  the  Democratic 
Cloakroom,  while  we  enjoy  the  memory  of  so 
much  cf  you  that  you  have  left  to  all  who 
loved  and  admired  you. 

In  the  name  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives, 

Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

DtCKMBER  14    1971. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  G. 
FULTON 

iMr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania,  plus  two  boroughs  within 
Allegheny  County  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions to  the  memory  of  the  late  James  G. 
Fulton.  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  included  in  the  memorial  ad- 
dress book  to  our  departed  colleague. 

I  In  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  October  12, 
19711 

Where.is.  Congressman  James  G.  Pulton 
died  Wednesday,  October  6.  1971,  at  the  age 
of  .sixty-eight.  Elected  to  Congress  In  1944, 
Congressman  Fulton  was  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Space  and  Aeronautics 
Committee.  He  was  a  former  member  of  this 
Senate  from  Allegheny  County  In  1939-40.  In 
addition  to  his  congressional  duties,  CJon- 
gressman  Fulton  served  a  term  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  and  as  a  space  advisor 
to  the  United  States  mission  at  the  United 
Nations.  He  was  also  an  active  supporter  of 
Pittsburgh's  civic  and  artistic  organizations, 
being  a  board  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Opera,  the  Pittsburgh  Playhouse  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science. 

Now  therefore,  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  expresses  Its  sadness 
upon  the  death  of  Congressman  James  G. 
P'ullon  and  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  brother.  Robert  Pulton,  and  his  three 
.listers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Krlvobok.  Mrs.  Emllie 
Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Predonla  Gephart. 

And  further  directs  that  a  copy  of  this 
document,  sponsored  by  Senators  Thomas  P. 
Lamb.  Robert  D.  Fleming,  Wayne  S.  Ewlng, 
Prank  Mazzel.  Stanley  M.  Noszka,  Thomas  M. 
Nolan  and  Edward  P.  ZemprelU.  be  trans- 
mitted to  Robert  Fulton. 

I  In  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  12,  1971) 

In  Memoriam — The  Honorable  James  O. 
Fulton 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak 
on  the  resolution  which  was  Just  offered  to 
the  Senate. 

Last  week,  on  Wednesday,  October  6.  1971, 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  (Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lost  a  friend.  The  Honorable  James 
Grove  Pulton. 

The  passing  of  Jim  Pulton  Is  a  great  loss 
to  thousands  of  Pennsylvanlans  who  loved 
him  and  considered  Jim  a  good  and  personal 
friend.  It  was  with  considerable  personal 
pride  that  so  many  of  his  constituents  would 
boast.  "Jim  Pulton  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine." 

This  was  understandable  because  Jim  was 
always  close  to  the  people  whom  he  repre- 


sented In  the  Congress  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  was  always  there  with  the  people, 
where  he  coxLld  see  and  talk  to  his  people, 
because  he  believed  in  the  best  kind  of  re- 
sponsive and  representative  government.  He 
believed  that  It  was  his  responsibility  to 
communicate  with  them,  to  tell  them  what 
was  happening  in  the  Congress,  and  to  hear 
about  their  problems 

Jim  Fulton  believed  that  our  great  Coun- 
try should  be  first  in  everything.  He  believed 
In  God,  Country  and  the  American  Flag.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  vision.  He  was  a  Twentieth 
Century  pioneer.  It  was  observed  in  Congress 
that  Jim  I^lton  was  "married"  to  the  Cor.- 
gress.  Although  he  was  a  bachelor,  he  ga\e 
all  of  his  time  and  himself  to  the  Corgress. 
He  loved  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  he  represented  there.  His 
vows  and  allegiance  were  repeated  every  two 
j-ears.  when  he  was  sworn  into  office  for  a 
new  term.  He  was  serving  In  his  fourteenth 
term. 

Jim  Pulton  had  a  history  of  heart  trouble, 
and  had  been  encouraged  by  many  friends 
to  slow  down.  Jim  could  not  be  slowed  down 
by  doctor  or  friend;  he  did  not  know  how 
to  take  it  easy.  He  continued  on  with  a 
tremendous  drive  which  moved  him  for  many 
years. 

At  one  time,  as  some  of  you  know.  Jim 
Pulton  was  a  Member  of  this  Senate,  having 
been  elected  In  1939.  It  was  Interesting  to 
note,  for  researching  the  Legislative  Jour- 
nal, that  he  participated  in  many  spirited 
debates,  even  though  he  did  not  serve  here 
very  long  before  he  was  called  Into  service 
with  the  United  States  Navy.  It  was  Inter- 
esting to  note,  though,  in  a  Special  Session, 
in  1940,  called  by  former  Governor  James, 
that  they  dealt  with  some  of  the  very  same 
problems,  at  that  time,  as  we  are  dealing 
with  today,  such  as  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Law  amendments,  aid  to  financial- 
ly handicapped  school  districts,  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Welfare  Code  to  deal 
with  public  assistance  payments.  He  also 
participated  In  the  handling  of  legislation  to 
authorize  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  that  year. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  myself,  for 
nearly  four  years,  I  have  had  an  excellent 
relationship  with  my  Congressman  and  with 
his  staff.  To  many  of  our  constituents,  gov- 
ernment was  Jim  Pulton,  and,  often,  they 
failed  to  distinguish  between  local.  State  and 
Federal  problems.  I  had  the  privilege  to 
work  with  him  on  some  of  these  problems, 
and  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  wisdom 
and  guidance. 

Jim  Pulton  was  a  great  politician  and 
proud  of  it,  as  all  of  us  who  participate  In  the 
affairs  of  our  government  should  be.  Politics 
was  his  life  and  he  lived  it  well.  It  is  with 
pride  that  I  tell  you  that  Jim  Fulton  was 
"my"  Congressman. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  coUeagxies  in 
the  Senate,  today,  for  their  attention,  and  for 
Joining  me  In  saying  "farewell"  to  my  Con- 
gressman, The  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman 
from  Allegheny.  Senator  Ewlng,  has  said  It 
so  very  well,  and  I  just  want  to  add.  first, 
the  fact  that  I  also  share  the  s».me  Congres- 
sional District  with  the  late  Congressman 
Fulton.  I  think  that  he  has  been  best  de- 
scribed  as   "the   peoples'   Congressman" 

Mr.  President,  as  you  are  personally  aware, 
as  well  as  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  Con- 
gressman Fulton  ran  In  a  Democratic  Dis- 
trict, 'With  a  registration  edge,  favoring  Dem- 
ocrats, of  over  some  50.000.  However,  he  nevor 
had  any  trouble  getting  elected.  The  polit- 
ical people  will  understand  this:  Many  times, 
on  Election  Day,  or  In  election  years,  we,  as 
FKJlltlclans — I  am  speaking  of  myself,  as  well 
as  District  Committeemen,  Ward  Chairmen, 
Borough  and  Township  Chairmen — In  trying 
to  sell  the  Democratic  ticket,  would  con- 
stantly go  to  people  and  say,  "Look,  I  want 
you  to  vote  for  the  Democrats."  Invariably, 
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their  answer  would  be.  •Yes.  we  can  be  for 
all  of  the  Democrau.  but  we  alM>  haye  to  be 
for  Jim  Pulton."  I  tlilnk  that  pretty  well 
nemplifled  what  kind  of  a  feUow  b«  was, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Twenty-serenth  Oongres- 
Bional  Dtstrtct.  and  all  the  people  In  that  Dis- 
trict, will  miss  Congressman  Pulton. 

Mr.  R.  D.  FiXMinG.  Mr.  President.  Jim  Pul- 
ton was  a  longtime  personal  friend  of  mine. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  In  Allegheny  County, 
and  In  the  entire  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, have  lost  one  of  our  greatest  leaders. 
In  my  opinion.  Jim  Pulton  was  a  statesman. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  compassion,  great  un- 
derstanding. Integrity  and  general  knowledge 
on  all  the  subjects  facing  our  nation.  Truly 
those  of  us  who  live  In  Allegheny  County 
and.  I  believe,  In  the  entire  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  lost  a  man  who  will 
be  hard  to  replace.  It  Is  with  great  sorrow 
that  we  note  his  passing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Zemprei-li.  Mr.  President,  as  I  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  remarks  about  Pennsylvania's 
departed  Congressman,  James  Pulton,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  I  am.  perhaps,  the 
only  Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  ran  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Congressman,  on  behalf  of 
E  tackle  from  the  Notre  Dame  football  team, 
who.  we  thought,  had  a  "shot"  at  it;  namely! 
Mayor  Kenneth  L.  StUley.  acting  as  his  cam- 
paign manager.  As  I  reflect  upon  the  man  for 
whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  I 
reflect  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  man  in 
pollUcal  life  who  had  at  least  two  friends  in 
every  block  in  his  Congressional  District.  This 
Is  the  record  of  a  man  who  had  served  his 
people  and  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  ad- 
mlrauon.  I  can  say  with  a  great  deal  of  sin- 
cerity that,  as  a  resiilt  of  an  embittered  cam- 
paign, when  that  campaign  was  over,  ther« 
were  no  enemies  for  the  want  of  one. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  uke  my  hat  off 
to  this  fine  gentleman  whom  I  loved,  because 
he  was  a  public  servant  and  he  was  also  my 
Congressman.  To  a  certain  extent,  after  his 
leaving  the  District  jecause  of  reapportion- 
ment, we  always  sort  of  thought  of  Jim  Pul- 
ton as  "our"  Congressman.  He  never  turned 
a  person  down  and  had  a  facility  for  service 
that  would  be  exemplary  of  anyone  in  public 
life.  We  mourn  his  departing.  Independent 
of  any  political  feeling  or  the  fact  of  his 
politics,  but  say  that  western  Pennsylvania 
has  lost  a  truly  great  public  servant. 

RESOLtrrioN  or  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives or  Pennsylvania 
Whereas.  United  States  Representative 
James  G  Fulton  died  October  6.  1971  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  First  elected  to  Congress 
In  1944.  Representative  Pulton  was  the  sen- 
ior Republican  In  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Space  and  Aeronautics  Committee  to 
which  he  gave  unfailing  support.  He  served 
two  years  In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate 
In  1939-1940.  representing  Allegheny  County. 
Congressman  Fulton  was  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous vision  and  was  an  active  supporter  of 
patriotic  and  religious  activities.  He  also 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh civic  and  artistic  community;  there- 
fore l>e  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
extends  condolences  and  sincere  sympathy 
en  the  death  of  Representative  James  G. 
Fulton  to  his  brother.  Robert  Fulton,  and 
three  sisters.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Krivobak.  Mrs. 
Emille  Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Predonla  Oephart 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  cc.py  of  this  resolution  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  Dormont 
Pennsylvania 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  an 
exact  copy  of  a  ResoluUon  Introduced  In  the 
Hou.se  of  Represenutlves  by  the  Honorable 
K.   Leroy   Ir\-ls.   Robert  Butera,  H.  SbeldOD 


Parker,  Jr.,  James  W.  Knepper,  Jr.  Jay  R 
Wells,  m,  Richard  J.  Ceosar.  James  B  Kelly 
in,  H.  Baniaon  Haskell,  n.  Charlw  M.  Ca- 
pnto,  Richard  J.  VtankMiburg  Boy  W  Wilt. 
Joseph  V.  Zort,  Jr..  Robert  A.'oeieler.  Regis 
R.  Malady,  and  Andrew  J  McGraw.  and 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  12th  day  of  October  1971. 

Hebrxst  Pimeman,  Speaker 
Attest : 

Vincent  P.   Scarcelli,   Chief  Clerk. 


Resolution 
Whereas,   on   October   6.    1971    we    learned 
with  great  sorrow  of  ihe  death  of  Congress- 
man James  Grove  Fulton,  and 

Whereas.  Jim  Pulton  was  one  of  Dormonts 
most  distinguished  citizens,  having  been 
born  la  Dormont  of  a  family  which  had 
been  active  In  civic  affairs  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania since  the  170O's,  and 

Whereas.  Jim  Pulton  devoted  his  entire 
adult  life  in  conscientiously  and  faithfully 
serving  the  Borough  of  Dormont;  he  was  our 
Pennsylvania  State  Senator  from  1939  to 
1941,  he  served  as  the  Dormont  Borough 
Solicitor  from  1942  to  1944  and  had  been 
our  United  States  Congressman  from  the 
Twenty-seventh  Congressional  District  since 
1»45,  and 

Whereas,  although  Jim  Fulton  was  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  subcommittee  on  Manned 
Space  Plight  and  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  committee  wherein  he  dem- 
onstrated his  leadership,  dedication  and  de- 
votion to  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  good 
government  which  deservedly  earned  him 
the  accolades  of  the  powerful  and  influen- 
tial, his  singlemost  attribute  may  well  have 
been  his  continuous  personal  contact  with 
all  segments  of  the  district  he  represented 
which  made  him  the  true  spokesman  for 
his  constituenU.  many  of  whom  proudly 
said  that  Jim  Pulton  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and 

Whereas,  the  Borough  of  Dormont.  the 
South  Hills  area  and  the  country  has  suf- 
fered an  Irreparable  loss.  Jim  Pulton's 
legacy  of  community  service  will  always  be 
remembered  and  serve  as  a  guide  light  for 
all  to  follow. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  CouncU  of  the  Borough  of  Dormont, 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  meeting 
assembled,  and  it  Is  hereby  resolved  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  Immediate  mem- 
bers of  the  Pulton  family. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Resolution 
of  respect  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  .sent 
to  the  immediate  members  of  the  Pulton 
family,  as  a  visual  expression  of  our  deep 
understanding  and  sincere  sympathy  in 
their  time  of  sorrow. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  forecolne 
Resolution. 

James  H.  Smith. 
I    second    the    adoption    of    the    foregoinc 
Resolution. 

Wm.  J.  McGall. 
Adopted    In    council    this    1st   day    of    No- 
vember. 1971. 
Resolution    op    the    Borough    of    Ingram. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Expressing  to  the  family  of  James  Grove 
Ftilton  their  heartfelt  sympathy  upon  his 
passli\g  and  their  appreciation  for  his 
many  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Borough  of 
Ingram  and  its  citizens  and  their  appreci- 
ation for  the  long  and  faithful  service  of 
James  Grove  Pulton  to  the  entire  com- 
munity 

Whereas.  James  Grove  Pulton,  gave  his  un- 
tiring efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  of 
Ingram  and  its  citizens  to  create  a  l>etter 
environment  for  the  dtizena  of  the  Borough- 
and  ' 
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Whereas.  James  Grove  Fulton  showed  his 
dedication  to  his  many  constituents  by  his 
devoUon  to  his  work  In  serving  the  people 
of  the  entire  nation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Borough  of  Ingram  and  It  is  here- 
by resolved  by  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
same: 

That  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  In- 
gram, in  behalf  of  Itself  and  the  citizens  of 
the  Borough  of  Ingram,  spread  upon  the 
minutes  and  records  of  the  Borough,  an  ex- 
pression to  the  famUy  of  James  Grove  Pulton 
of  Its  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the  death  of 
their  brother  and  of  a  devoted  and  untiring 
worker  for  the  citizens  of  the  Borough  of 
Ingram  over  the  many  years  of  his  service. 

That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  delivered 
to  the  family  of  James  Grove  Fulton. 

Introduced  and  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Ingram  held  the 
1 1th  day  of  October.  1971 
Attest  ; 

A    P.  Cbaig, 

President  of  Counctl. 
Gt-ADYs  A.   Rysiot, 

Secretary  to  Council. 
James  G.  Hellmann. 

Uayor. 

I  have  now  obtained  the  transcript  of 
the  memorial  service  of  October  11,  1971 
at  Mount  Lebanon  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  inseit  it  at 
this  point: 

Memorial  Service  for  Congressman 

James   G.   Pulton 

(Dr  Myles  MacDonald,  Minister.  Mount  I.eb- 

banon    United    Presbyterian    Church-    Dr 

Winston  Trever.  Minister,  Mount  Lebanon 

United  Methodist  Church) 

Dr.  MacDonald.  Let  us  worship  God.  Jesus 
said  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He 
who  believes  In  Me  though  he  were  dead  yet 
shall  he  live.  And  whosoever  lives  and  believes 
in  Me  shall  never  die-  "Come  unto  Me  all  you 
who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  "Our  help  is  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  who  made  Heaven  and  the  earth." 

Let  us  pray    Oh  God  of  all  grace,  who  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  brought  eternal  life 
to   light,   we   give   thee   thanks  that  by   His 
death  He  has  destroyed  forever  the  power  of 
death  and  sin.  and  by  His  resurrection  has 
opened   the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all   who 
receive  Him  by  faith.  Grant  us  to  know  that 
because  He  lives,  we  too  shall  live,  and  that 
neither  death,   nor  life,   nor  things  to  come 
shall   be   able   to  separate   us   from   the  love 
of  God   which   Is   In   Christ  Jesus,   our  Lord. 
Oh  Thou  before  whom  the  generations  rise 
and   pass   away,   we   prai.se   thee   for   all    thy 
servants  who.  having  lived  this  life  In  faith, 
now  live  eternally   with  thee.   Especially  do 
we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  Jim  Fulton. 
for  thy   [jrace  given   to  htm.   for  all   that   m 
him    was    good    and   kind    and    faithful.    We 
thank  thee  for  his  dedicated  service,  alwavs 
going  the  second  mile  in  his  service  to  other'. 
We  are  grateful  for  his  cheerful   and  color- 
ful character,  for  his  conscientiousness  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  for  his  gift  of  the  com- 
mon touch.  Now  grant  us  faith  to  trust  they 
love    which    never    falls     Lift    up    from    the 
weight  of  sorrow  and  give  tis  such   a  good 
hope   in  Jesus  Christ   that   we   may  bravely 
walk  this  earthly  way.  and  at  least  be  Joined 
m  glory  with  those  who  love,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  who  taught  us  all  when  we 
pray  to  say:    'Our  Father  who  art  in  Heav- 
en.   Hallowed    be    thy    name.    Thy    kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  Is  in 
Heaven.   Give   us   this   day  our  dally   breacV 
And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.  And  lead  us  not  Into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil:   For  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, amd  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever. 
Amen." 

The  family  of  Congressman  Pulton  has  re- 
ceived many  tributes  In  eulogy  of  him.  and 
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as  this  time  we  will  read  excerpts  from  a 
number  of  these  eulogies  which  have  been 
Bent  to  the  family. 

First  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  "Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  want  to  express 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  you  on  the  death 
of  Congressman  Jim  Pulton.  During  the 
course  of  our  long  association,  we  gathered 
many  happy  memories  of  him  which  we  shall 
always  cherish.  We  hope  that  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  so  admired  by  the  people  he  rep- 
resented, and  so  respected  by  his  colleagues 
and  friends  brings  you  comfort  now,  and  that 
your  own  remembrances  of  him  will  be  a 
source  of  strength  to  you  In  the  years  ahead. 
Richard  Nixon." 

FYom  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  "All  of  us  at  NASA  were 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of  your 
brother's  death.  We  have  lost  a  good  friend 
and  an  Imaginative  leader.  The  Congressional 
support  NASA  has  enjoyed  throughout  Its 
history  Is  due  In  large  part  to  Congressman 
Jim  Fulton's  tireless  efforts.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  his  friends  In  the  Space 
Program." 

Prom  Senator  Javlts  of  New  York.  "Rep- 
resentative Pulton  was  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous, warm  hearted,  astute  members  with 
whoni-,I  have  ever  served,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment who  ever  served  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Altogether  he  was  a  dear,  be- 
loved American  completely  devoted  to  the 
Interests  of  our  Country,  and  a  warm  hearted 
and  generous  friend  whom  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  knowing  Intimately  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  He  was  a  true  son  of  our 
Nation  who  devoted  his  life  to  serving  his 
Country,  and  whom  I  know  Members  from 
his  own  State  and  throughout  the  Country 
will  remember  with  reverence  and  gratitude 
that  he  spent  such  a  fine  and  useful  life." 

From  Senator  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate.  "I  want  to  express  my  deep 
and  personal  regret  at  the  passing  of  Jim 
Pulton,  an  old  friend  with  whom  I  have 
served  in  the  House,  as  did  the  distinguished 
Republican  Leader.  Jim  F^ilton  was  a  man 
of  great  talent  and  ability,  a  man  whose  pass- 
ing we  will  mourn  and  whose  presence  we 
will  miss  deeply." 

From  former  Speaker  of  the  House,  John 
W.  McCormack.  "I  am  deeply  touched  and 
distressed  with  the  passing  of  my  valued 
friend.  Congressman  Jim  FHilton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  one  of  the  closest  friends  I 
had.  not  only  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but 
outside.  I  admired  and  respected  him  very 
much.  He  always  fought  the  battle  of  the 
people,  and  he  always  fought  for  a  firm  for- 
eign policy  and  strong  national  defense  so 
Important  particularly  In  the  world  of  today. 
He  served  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Outer 
Space  of  which  I  was  Chairman,  and  we 
cooperated  with  the  other  members  In  get- 
ting through  the  bUl  establishing  NASA. 
He  was  a  member  of  outstanding  distinction 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack and  I  extend  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters  our  deep  sympathy.  He  was  a  great 
American — always  buoyant — his  personality 
captivating,  one  of  the  most  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  I  ever  served  with." 

Prom  Representative  Gerald  Ford  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  "Jim  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  and  Its 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee.  Jim 
w  as  keenly  Interested  In  Space  and  complete- 
ly absorbed  by  the  subject.  He  might  be 
called  Congress'  Space  Man.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  original  Select  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  on  which  I  also  was 
privileged  to  serve.  He  was  Advisor  on  Space 
to  the  U.S.  Mission  at  the  United  NaUona. 
In  1970  he  won  the  SUver  QuUl  Award  for 
outstanding  writing  on  science  and  space. 
He  could  speak  for  hours  about  the  challenge 


of  space,  the  need  for  space  exploration,  and 
the  benefits  of  space  travel.  He  was  an  expert 
on  the  subject.  Jim  Pulton  wUl  be  sorely 
missed  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  one  of  Its  hardest  working,  most  consci- 
entious members.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
although  he  was  a  bachelor,  he  was  married 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
House  was  his  life." 

Prom  Vincent  Leonard,  the  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burgh. "I  extend  to  you  my  personal  sympa- 
thy and  that  of  the  priests  and  people  of 
the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  death  of 
your  beloved  brother.  He  was  always  Inter- 
ested In  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  gave 
his  services  to  help  us  In  any  way  possible. 
His  loss  will  be  felt  by  all  of  us." 

Prom  former  pastors  of  this  Church.  "We 
were  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  Jim  Pulton.  We  express  deep)est  apprecia- 
tion of  his  friendship  and  of  his  dedicated 
life  as  a  Christian  In  politics,  and  his  pass- 
ing will  be  a  loss  on  the  local  and  national 
scene.  Gary  Welslger  and  Clifford  Smith." 

From  Father  Scherer,  the  Chaplain  of  Holy 
Cross  Hospital  In  Florida,  where  Jim  Pulton 
was  for  a  time  after  suffering  a  heart  at- 
tack. "Our  Nation  lost  a  great  citizen.  Heav- 
en gained  a  great  soul.  Our  prayers  are  with 
you." 

And  finally,  a  portion  of  the  tribute  from 
Congressman  Mann  of  Texas.  "James  Grove 
Pulton  was  a  man  whose  roots  ran  as  deep 
into  the  soil  of  this  Nation  as  the  history 
of  the  American  dream  itself.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  rest  calmly  on  his  Inherited  lau- 
rels, however,  as  are  so  many  well  born  peo- 
ple. This  surely  was  a  man  with  whom  one 
was  proud  to  serve.  With  his  remarkable  com- 
bination of  dedication  and  ability,  he  leaves 
this  House  and  this  Congress  the  poorer  for 
his  passing.  But  he  also  leaves  us  with  an 
Inspiration  which  has  been  put  so  well  In  an 
Immortal  poem: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,   departing,   leave   behind   us 
Footprints,  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Footprints,   that   perhaps  another. 

Sailing   o'er   life's  solemn   main. 
A   forelorn   and   shipwrecked   brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let   us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to   labor  and   to  wait." 

Dr.  Treves.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  at  this  time  turn  to  the  Scriptures. 
I  read  these  two  lessons  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, vastly  familiar  words  that  have  buoyed 
us  up  In  times  past,  that  we  shall  use  In 
times  to  come.  They  seem  peculiarly  appro- 
priate now.  When  David  wrote  the  words  we 
call  the  23rd  Psalm,  scholars  think  he  was 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  he  wrote  with  the 
introspection  that  God  gives  the  aged.  And 
with  white  hair  and  wrinkled  skin  comes 
real  perception  of  the  meaning  of  life.  And 
to  shape  a  concept  of  God,  he  had  to  do  ex- 
actly what  we  have  to  do.  He  had  to  pick  a 
symbol,  an  Illustration,  and  he  thought  of 
his  time  on  the  Palestinian  hillside,  and  he 
wrote  down  these  words : 

The  Lord  Is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  dow^n  in  green  pastures. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul. 

He  leadeth  me  In  the  paths  of  righteousness 

for  his  name  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 

shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil. 
For  thou  art  with  me. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 
Thou   preparest   a   table   before   me   in    the 

presence  of  mine  enemies. 
Thou  anolntest  my  head  with  oil. 
My  cup  runneth  over. 


Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell 
In  the  House  of  the  Lord  forever. 

Or  these  other  words  which  come  from 
I>salms  and  buoy  tis  up  with  a  sense  of 
times  and  eternity  and  give  us  the  strength 
that  the  company  of  Heaven  will  watch  us  in 
this  hour.  We  have  a  long  history  and  a 
great  future.  Lord,  thou  has  been  our  dwell- 
ing place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth  or  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.  For 
a  thousand  years  In  thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  It  is  fMssed  or  as  a  watch 
In  the  night.  Thou  doest  sweep  men  away. 
They  are  like  a  dream,  like  grass,  which  is 
renewed  In  the  morning,  In  the  morning  it 
flourishes,  and  Is  renewed.  In  the  evening,  it 
fadeth  and  withers.  So  teach  us  to  number 
our  days,  that  we  may  get  a  heart  of  wisdom, 
let  thy  work  be  manifest  to  thy  servants, 
and  thy  glorious  power  to  their  children.  Let 
the  favor  of  the  Lord,  Our  God,  be  upon  us 
and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands 
upon  us.  Yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  estab- 
lish thou  It."  May  the  word  of  the  Lord  buoy 
us  up  and  give  us  strength  In  this  time  of 
sorrow. 

Dr.  MacDonald:  Now  let  us  attend  unto 
the  reading  of  God's  word  as  It  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  I  will  read  a  portion  of 
the  21st  and  22d  Chapters  of  the  Revela- 
tion, a  fKjrtlon  from  First  Peter,  the  First 
Chapter,  and  then  finally  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture from  the  Third  Chapter  of  Epheslans. 
"Then  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had 
passed  away;  and  the  sea  was  no  more.  And 
I  saw  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great 
voice  from  the  throne  saying.  Behold  the 
dwelling  of  God  Is  with  men.  He  will  dwell 
with  them  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  will  be  with  them.  He  will  wipe 
away  every  tear  from  their  eyes,  and  death 
shall  be  no  more,  neither  shall  there  be 
mourning  nor  crying  nor  pain  any  more,  for 
the  former  things  have  passed  away." 

"And  I  saw  no  temple  in  the  city,  for  its 
temple  is  the  Lord  God,  the  Almighty,  and 
the  Lamb.  And  the  city  has  no  need  of  sun 
or  moon  to  shine  upon  it,  for  the  glory  of 
God  is  its  light  and  its  lamp  is  the  Lamb.  ' 

"There  shall  no  more  be  anything  ac- 
cursed, but  the  Throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  and  His  servants  shall 
worship  Him;  they  shall  see  His  face,  and 
His  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads.  And 
night  shall  be  no  more;  they  need  no  light 
of  lamp  or  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  will  be 
their  light,  and  they  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever." 

"Blessed  be  the  God  and  the  Father  of  cur 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ!  By  His  great  mercy  we 
have  been  born  anew  to  a  living  hope 
through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  and  to  an  inheritance  which 
Is  Imperishable,  undefiled  and  unfading,  kept 
in  Heaven  for  you.  who  by  God's  power  are 
guarded  through  faith  for  a  salvation  ready 
to  be  revealed  In  the  last  time.  In  this  you 
rejoice,  though  now  for  a  little  while  yju 
may  have  to  suffer  various  trials,  so  that  t.ie 
genuineness  of  your  faith,  more  preciovis 
than  gold,  which  though  perishable,  is  tested 
by  fire,  may  redound  to  praise  and  glory  and 
honor  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  With- 
out having  seen  Him.  you  love  Him.  Though 
you  do  not  now  see  Him,  you  believe  in  Hun 
and  rejoice  with  unutterable  and  exalted 
Joy.  As  the  outcome  of  your  faith,  you  obt.un 
the  salvation  of  your  souls— 

"For  this  reason,  I  bow  my  knees  before 
the  Father,  from  whom  every  family  in 
Heaven  and  on  earth  Is  named,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  his  glory  he  may  grant 
you  to  be  strengthened  with  might  through 
his  Spirit  In  the  inner  man.  and  that  Christ 
may    dwell    In    your    hearts    through    faith; 
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that  yon,  being  rooted  and  grounded  In  love, 
may  have  power  to  comprehend  with  all  the 
salnta  what  Is  the  breadth  and  length  and 
height  and  depth,  and  to  know  the  love  o{ 
Ci^rUt  which  surpasses  knowledge,  that  you 
may  be  flUed  with  all  the  fullness  ot  God. 
Now  to  Him  who  by  the  power  at  work  with- 
in us  is  able  to  do  far  more  abundantly 
than  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  to  Him  be 
glory  in  the  Church  and  in  Christ  Jesus  to 
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though   I  have   loet  a  brother."  He  helped 

many   young  men   get   their   education.   He 

sponsored  many  individuals.  He  bellered  In 

the  laws  of  men  and  In  the  laws  of  God.  He 

was  a  great  and  a  good  character. 

But  what  was  the  motive  for  all  thl«  good 

that  Jim  did?  What  Is  the  reason  why  he 

gave  so  much  of  himself  to  these  tasks?  It 

is  the  motive  that  Is  all  important,  is  It  not? 

.11  _„-     ..         ,  ^  There  are  those  who  are  cynical  who  would w..      >.  .x,v.v-«,x»^.     «u 

rlT^H^^  ^.?'"  f  •*  '''11;  •*2"'°-  ■  ^"^  "y  *>«  '"^  *  politician,  and  that  Is  why  he  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
2?  SrioTor^h^fri'^with  t?^'  ^fal  ^"*  '^'*^*  ^^  -""^  "••  "  P-""^'--  -«>  "Jong  with  Mr.  B.ow^of  Ohio^: 
truthT^  *"^   ^^^  ^^''^     »  "^^  K°«l  politician,  as  hu  political  op-     Biester.  Mr.   Coucm.™.  Mr.  Prey    Mr 

TvT^w     r^       .^      «  ponents  well  knew.  But  I  like  to  think  that     Prf'wttt     anri  i^^Tr    nm  ».«•  to,  f^U^». 

Dr^  SfccDonald:  On  the  occasion  of  the  the  motU-e  for  which  Jim  did  everything  .^f^n^  r^  RAn.SBACK  to  transfer 
death  of  a  great  king  in  Prance,  a  very  elo-  with  all  of  his  might,  and  why  he  did  so  the  Teacher  Corps  from  the  Department 
quent  French  priest  began  that  funeral  serv-      much  good,  dates  back  to  a  moment  some     °^  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  to  the 


LEGISLATION  TO  TRANSFER  THE 
TEACHER  CORPS  TO  THE  NEW 
AGENCY  ACTION 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr 


Ice  with  these  words:  "Only  God  is  Great."  It 
seems  to  me  that  everything  that  we  have 
to  say  within  the  context  of  this  service  this 
afternoon,  as  we  honor  the  memory  of  our 
departed  and  beloved  friend  Jim  Pulton, 
needs  to  be  thought  of  in  the  context  of 
those  four  words,  "Only  God  is  Great." 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  two  verses  of 
Scripture  that  come  to  my  mind  as  I  think 
of  Jim  Pulton  The  first  Is  from  Ecclesiastes 
9:10,  which  says.  "Whatever  your  hand  finds 
to  do.  do  It  with  your  might." 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  character 
by  the  name  of  Caleb,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding,  if  also  one  of  the  most  ne- 
glected, characters  In  the  Bible.  He  Is  one  of 
the  twelve  spies  who  were  sent  out  by  the 
people  of  Israel  under  the  leadership  of 
Mcees  to  spy  out  the  land  which  had  been 
promised  to  them,  to  see  if  they  could  go 
In  and  take  the  land.  The  ten  spies  who  came 
back  with  a  majority  report  said.  "Ifs  impos- 
sible for  us  to  take  the  land,  because  there 
are  giants  in  the  land,  and  we  seem  as  grass- 
hoppers In  their  sight."  There  were  two  who 
brought  In  a  minority  report,  namely  Caleb 
and  Joshua.  And  they  said.  "Let  us  go  up  at 
once  and  possess  the  land." 

And  you  remember  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  that  they  refused  to  trust  In 
the  Lord,  and  as  a  result  of  their  lack  of 
faith,  they  wandered  for  forty  years  In  the 
wilderness.  Thus  all  of  those  generations  who 
had  refused  to  go  Into  the  land  perished  by 
the  time  that  the  people  came  to  the  doors 
of  the  land  again.  But  Joshua  and  Caleb 
were  still  alive.  The  promise  of  God  had 
burned  In  the  heart  of  Caleb  for  forty  years. 
And  he  was  still  then  as  much  a  man  of 
vision,  a  man  of  courage,  and  a  man  of  de- 
termination, as  he  was  forty  years  before. 
And  he  asked  for  the  task  of  taking  the  hill 
country  of  the  .\nakim.  those  giants  of  men, 
so  that  he  might  go  up  against  them.  In  the 
power  of  the  Lord  and  subdue  the  land.  So 
it  was  that  he  went  Into  that  land  and  took 
it. 

Jim  Pulton  had  something  of  the  Caleb 
spirit  He  was  a  man  of  vision,  who  foresaw 
something  of  the  great  space  program  in 
which  our  Nation  has  become  the  leader  of 
the  world.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  determination  He  was  a 
man  of  valor  He  was  a  man  who.  despite 
serious  illness,  nevertheless  went  back  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  saying  that  he  couldn't 
work  on  a  part  time  basis,  but  rather  he 
had  to  p.\e  everything  that  he  had  In  the 
service  of  his  Country. 

The  second  verse  ct  Scripture  that  I  think 
about  In  terms  of  Jim  Pulton  is  found  In 
Acts  10:38.  These  words  describe  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  As  It  says,  "He  went  about 
doing  good." 

I  disagree  very  strongly  with  that  couplet 
which  says  "The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them:  the  good  Is  oft  Interred  with  the 
bones."  The  good  that  Jim  Fulton  has  done 
will  live  a  long  time  after  him,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  countless  people  he  befriended.  He 
wr-s  a  man  of  great  sympathy,  of  large  heart, 
a  man  who  did  countless  deeds  of  service  for 
his  constituents,  so  that  many  of  them  knew 
him  by  name  as  a  personal  friend.  One  of  the 
menibers  of  my  congregation  said,  "I  feel  as 


56  years  ago  when  on  this  spot  in  another 
Church,  a  brick  building  which  then  stood 
In  the  same  place  aa  this  present  Church, 
on  February  28.  1915  to  be  exact,  that  Jim 
Pulton  made  a  ooounitment  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  his  Ufe.  I  believe 
personally  that  In  everything  Jim  did.  there 
was  that  fixed  reference  point  in  his  life. 

On  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  there  are  these  words  inscribed:  "One 
God,  One  Law,  One  Element,  One  supreme 
event  toward  which  the  whole  creation 
moves."  I  believe  that  Jim  knew  something 
of  the  implication  of  that  statement  and  I 
pray  to  God  that  everyone  who  serves  in  the 
leadership  responsibilities  In  our  community 
and  Country  would  recogriize  the  truth  of 
these  words,  and  put  them  into  practice. 

When  Lord  Nelson  died,  his  last  words 
were.  "Thank  God.  I  have  done  my  duty." 
Jim  Pulton  could  say,  "Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty."  His  friends,  family,  and  all 
those  who  knew  him  and  loved  him  would 
respond  by  saying,  "Well  done,  good  and 
falthiul  servant." 

I>r.  Tbtvol.  The  reason  we  cannot  define 
death  is  becau.se  we  cannot  define  life,  and 
only  John  in  his  Gospel  was  able  to  put  it  in 
simple  eternal  words — "The  word  became 
flesh." 

Let  us  pray  to  the  Giver  of  life,  every  one 
of  our  lives,  and  the  life  of  Jim  Pulton.  Let 
us  pray. 

Oh  God  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Christ, 
our  spirits  are  strained  with  Joy  and  sorrow 
as  we  remember  the  life  of  thy  servant  Jim 
Fulton.  We  praise  thee  for  his  sturdy  faith 
in  thee,  by  which  he  lived  out  his  leader- 
ship, but  we  are  overwhelmed  by  his  ab- 
sence from  that  leadership  today.  Oh  God. 
thou  has  made  us  and  we  are  perishable,  btit 
an  Idea  which  thou  hast  made  and  which  Is 
lived  out  In  a  persons  life  Is  imperishable, 
more  imperishable  than  steel  or  stone  or 
man.  Grant  that  we  may  have  such  magni- 
tude of  memory,  that  Jim's  ideas  may  con- 
tinue to  gtilde  our  lives  and  inspire  our  hopM. 
We  thank  thee  for  his  willingness  to  welcome 
the  future  while  he  was  revering  the  past. 
His  ability  to  guide  us  in  exploring  outer 
space,  while  warning  us  of  a  necessity  of  re- 
lating to  Inner  space  of  our  own  being.  Oh 
thou  who  hast  put  eternity  In  our  hearts 
and  yet  has  created  us  mortal  in  a  changing 
world,  grant  to  us  a  sense  of  the  centuries, 
thy  steady  creative  force,  thy  Invisible  good 
Will,  thou  love  from  which  our  brother 
guided  himself  and  his  people  May  we  so 
live  the  years  ahead  guided  by  <hy  love 
which  is  seminal  in  all  wise  law  and  gov- 
eriuneiit.  that  we  may  carry  out  our  bnjth- 
er's  hope  that  his  Country  become  trulv  the 
land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the  free. 
Amen. 

Dr.  MacDonald.  We  will  sing  as  our  closing 
hymn  Number  350.  Would  you  please  stand 
for  the  closing  hymn,  for  the  benediction, 
and   remain   standing  for   the   recessional. 

"Oi.ward  Christian  Soldiers." 

Dr.  MAcEtoNALO.  Ood  bless  you  and  keep 
you  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  you 
and  be  gracious  unto  you.  God  lift  up  the 
light  of  his  countenance  upon  you  and  give 
you  peace,  now  and  in  the  life  to  come.  In 
Christ  our  Lord. 


new  agency  Action.  This  legislation  will 
fulfill  the  President's  intention  at  the 
time  he  announced  his  first  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  the  creation  of  Action. 

In  a  letter  transmitting  this  iM-oposal, 
Mr.  Frank  Carlucci,  Associate  Director 
of  the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
stated  the  reasons  for  this  transfer; 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  created  in  1965 
mainly  as  a  teacher  training  program.  In  1970 
the  Teacher  Corps  legislation  was  amended  to 
provide  administrative  support  and  training 
lor  part-time  and  full-time  volunteers  to  as- 
sist community-based  education  programs 
such  as  youth  and  parent  tutoring.  For  the 
next  few  years,  there  will  be  a  growing  need 
for  volunteer  services  in  education,  particu- 
larly In  organlalng  and  supervisLng  projects 
of  service-learning  In  which  students  com- 
bine their  formal  educational  activities  with 
service  to  their  ccxnmunltles.  We  believe  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  could  better  perform  these 
duties  within  the  voltinteer  agency  Action. 

Further,  the  experience  of  the  past  three 
years  indicates  that  many  of  the  activities 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  complement  each  other  and  can  be 
better  managed  and  coordinated  If  combined 
within  one  agency.  In  1968,  the  Peace  Corps, 
■VISTA  and  the  Teacher  Carpa  began  col- 
laboration in  recruitment.  In  1970,  the 
Peace  Coipe  and  Teacher  Corps  Joined  In  the 
development  of  a  program  In  which  Corps 
members  first  serve  a  year  In  a  United  States 
school  while  preparing  for  Peace  Corps  ser.- 
Ice  abroad,  and  then,  while  serving  In 
schools  in  developing  nations,  continue  in 
a  two-year  program  of  training  developed 
by  a  U.S.  university  which  prepares  them 
(or  Jobs  in  U.S.  schools  and  communities 
upon  their  return  home.  These  joint  pro- 
grams have  never  fulfilled  their  poteuiUl 
because  of  problems  of  interagency  commu- 
nication and  coordination. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967  called  for  Joint  VISTA 
Teacher  Corps  programs  In  correctional  in- 
stitutions. Though  the  initial  pu-ogranis 
were  well  regarded,  the  problems  of  Inter- 
agency programming  led  to  their  abandon- 
ment. Transfer  of  the  Teacher  Cori)s  to  Ac- 
tion   should    overcome    these    problems. 

In  sum,  the  transfer  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
to  Action  would  eliminate  the  cumbersome 
interagency  agreements  currently  required 
for  Joint  recruitment,  as  well  as  eliminate 
overlapping  activities.  Most  Importantly,  the 
transfer  would  strengthen  both  Action  and 
the  Teacher  Corps,  making  it  possible  for 
each  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  people  through 
volunteer  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
promptly  consider  this  biU. 


KHRUSHCHEV  REMEMBERED— 
AND  FORGOT 

(Mr.  DERWrnSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  also  disgosiing 
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spectacles  several  months  ago  was  the 
rash  of  Western  eulogies  poured  over  the 
name  of  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  who  died 
last  September.  Reading  these  many 
eulogies,  you  would  never  believe  that 
the  authoritative  series  on  'The  Crimes 
of  Khrushchev,"  published  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1959,  is  anything  but  fiction. 
Anyone  In  the  least  familiar  with  the 
numerous  crimes  of  the  former  hangman 
of  Ukraine  could  not  but  regard  these 
eulogies  as  another  measuie  of  the  low 
political  morality  to  which  some  in  our 
society  have  sunk. 

A  very  penetrating  article  on  Khrush- 
chev and  this  spectacle  has  been  written 
by  a  person  whose  authorship  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  caused 
the  former  tyrant  no  end  of  pain  and 
anguish  over  the  future  of  the  imperilist 
state  known  as  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact, 
the  author  of  the  article  has  documented 
carefully  Khrushchev's  many  outbursts 
against  the  resolution  which  Congress 
passed  in  July,  1959,  in  his  two  recent 
works  on  "The  Vulnerable  Russians" — 
New  York,  1967 — and  "U.S.A.  and  The 
Soviet  Myth" — Devon-Adair,  New  York, 
1971.  The  full  historical  account  of  this 
episode  still  is  to  be  written,  but  both 
works  provide  the  best  account  yet  and 
furnish  all  the  essentials  concerning 
Khrushchev  and  the  resolution,  which 
to  date  is  Public  Law  86-90.  Indeed,  it 
is  strange,  as  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University  points  out  in  his 
article  on  "Khrushchev  Remembered — 
And  Forgot,"  how  the  Russian  bump- 
kin purposely  forgot  this  whole  Irritating 
experience  for  which  mountains  of  evi- 
dence, print  and  word  exist  to  present 
date. 

This  well-documented  article  appears 
in  the  winter  issue  of  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly,  a  world-renowned  journal  de- 
voted to  East  European  and  Asian  affairs. 
In  integrated  fashion,  it  deals  with  the 
Western  eulogies  to  the  tyrant,  the 
Khrushchev  as  he  was  actually  known, 
the  book  on  "Khrushchev  Remembers," 
and  what  the  poUtical  Russian  actor  pre- 
ferred to  forget,  despite  his  heavy  in- 
volvements In  the  forgotten  engagements. 
To  set  the  historical  record  straight  at 
this  point,  I  Introduce  this  comprehen- 
sive article  into  our  Rzcorq  and  urge 
every  Member  to  read  it  carefuUy.  What 
appears  in  some  of  our  media  and  what 
the  actual  facts  are  constitute  a  discrep- 
ancy that  is  almost  unimaginable.  This 
accoimt  shows  up  the  discrepancy  con- 
cerning Khrushchev: 

KhEUSHCHXV  REMFMBrRED AND  FOSCOT 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
Nikita  Sergelvlch  Khrushchev  passed  away, 
but  what  he  vras  to  have  alleged  to  have  said 
while  a  "state  penaioner,"  what  he  purport- 
edly offered  as  "memoirs,"  will  be  discussed 
and  even  controverted  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  basic  source  of  contention  among 
historians,  Kremlinologlsta,  scholars  and 
analysts  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  be  the  book  Khrushchev 
Remembers.  It  arotised  much  Interest  and 
controversy  while  the  former  Russian  leader 
was  alive,  and  as  events  and  developments 
unfold  It  will  certainly  be  referred  to  in  the 
years  after  his  death.  Given  certain  circum- 
stances threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  such,  it  Is  even  possible  for 
Khrushchev  In  his  permanent  stillness  to  be 
endowed  with  posthumous  rehabilitation  and 
the  work  to  resurge  into  analyzed  proml- 
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nence  again.  Life  is  pregnant  with  the 
unexpected. 

It  is  somewhat  against  the  backgrotmd  of 
Khrushchev's  death  that  an  analysis  la  made 
here  of  the  book  along  llnea  and  perspec- 
tives which  scarcely  appeared  In  the  many 
reviews  during  the  remaining  months  of  his 
life.  The  curious  and  naive  reactions  in  the 
West  to  his  death  are  worthy  of  an  analysis 
in  themselves.  In  the  main,  they  furnish 
adequate  clues  as  to  how  weU  our  opinion- 
makers  and  others  understood  the  men,  his 
theatrics  and,  above  all,  his  devious  back- 
ground. It  is  small  wonder,  as  one  views  it 
now,  that  Khrushchev  Remembers,  despite 
all  the  superficial  spectaculars  of  publicity 
and  the  like  which  surrounded  its  issue,  was 
hardly  examined  critically  in  the  light  of  the 
most  fundamental  issues  and  diSerences  be- 
tween the  U.S-A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  par- 
ticular. 

A  few  observations  concerning  his  death, 
as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  the  work  and 
the  editorial  comments,  wlU  enable  us  to 
gain  a  deeper  perception  of  K's  philosophical 
and  political  notions  and,  most  of  all,  his 
disclosures  about  pervasive  Ukrainian  and 
non-Russian  nationalism  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  fundamental  subject  that  was  al- 
most completely  lost  in  most  reviews  of  the 
book.  Some  other  revealing  aspects  deserve 
consideration,  and  emphasis  hsis  to  be  placed 
on  what  K  conveniently  forgot  as  bits  of  his 
so-called  memoirs  and  self-legltlmatlng  notes 
were  assembled  into  book  form.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  book  can  Incite  almost  endless 
commentary  and  criticism  because  of  the 
variety  of  experiences  and  subject  matter. 
The  Important  consideration,  however,  is  to 
distinguish  the  essential  from  the  unessen- 
tial In  terms  of  current  developments  and 
tendencies  In  the  USSR  and  beyond.  In  short, 
the  pertinence  and  relevance  of  K's  dlsclo- 
sui*es  and  experiences  for  the  Impending 
future.  This  Is  the  orientation  assumed  here. 

WESTEBN  EULOGIES  TO  A  TTRANT 

On  September  11,  1971  Khrushchev  died  at 
the  age  of  77.  For  reasons  of  their  own  Mos- 
cow and  its  puppets  virtually  Ignored  the 
event.  The  former  leader  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Empire  was  simply  buried  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  Novodevl(aiy  convent  cemetery  by 
the  Moscow  River.  Even  the  photograph  on 
his  grave,  showing  him  originally  as  a  leader, 
had  to  be  changed  a  month  later,  now  por- 
traying the  "unperKMi"  that  be  was  since  his 
ouster  In  October  1964.i  The  news  of  his 
death  was  generally  known  In  the  Free  World 
long  before  the  populaces  in  the  USSR  were 
informed  of  It.  It  Is  Ukely  that  many  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  stlU  unaware  of  it,  so  brief 
and  skimpy  was  the  official  repcH-t. 

In  sharp  contrast,  and  for  reasons  of  short 
knowledge  and  naivete,  the  reports  and  com- 
ments on  the  event  amounted  to  virtual 
eulogies  to  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of 
millions  of  victims.  A  few  examples  will  suf- 
fice. As  one  would  expect,  an  editorial  in  a 
so-called  liberal  Washington  organ  charac- 
terized K  as  having  been  "In  a  peculiar  sense 
a  great  man."  With  typical  erratlcism  and 
mental  confusion,  it  depicted  him  as  "an 
authentic  person,  not  a  tyrant,  not  a  zealot, 
not  an  automation,  not  a  clerk."'  In  his 
climb  to  the  top  the  wlley  peasant  trampled 
on  the  perished  bodies  (rf  millions  and  while 
at  the  top  sanctioned  political  murders  and 
subtle  arrests  ot  countless  dissidents  and 
non-Rtissian  nationallstB,  Including  Jews, 
but  these  evidently  aren't  the  marks  of  a 
tyrant  for  some  in  our  society  who  are  long 
on  high-sounding  words  and  pitifully  short 
In  heart  and  vision. 

To  extend  the  comedy.  In  the  same  organ 
the  former  Russian  tyrant  is  depicted  as  an 
Impressive  teacher.  As  the  article  puts  It,  he 
"had  to  'teach'  Americans  the  hardest  of  les- 
sons to  learn;  that  we  were  not  No.  1,  not 
Invulnerable,    not    immune    to    the    conae- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


quenoes  of  our  acta  in  the  way  to  which  we 
had  become  accustooaed  since  Wca-ld  War 
n  .  .  ."  <  The  qieclousness  of  this  obaervatlon 
should  be  aeU-evldent  if  one  po— esses  any 
sense  ot  Russian  propaganda  and  political 
power  realities  In  the  world,  but  it  la  note- 
worthy that  In  this  and  another  article  by 
the  same  author  no  single  mention  Is  made 
of  the  prime  lesscHi  taught  the  Russian  poUti- 
co  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Its  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Rescdutlon.'  As  the  documented 
facts  well  show,  the  supposedly  combative 
Russian  leader  suffered  not  only  apoplexy  but 
political  diarrhea  over  this  soundly  cal- 
culated challenge.  Significantly,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  K  conveniently  forgot  this  h<Mrri- 
fylng  experience  in  his  so-called  memoirs. 
However,  in  fairness  to  the  paper's  writer,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  his  other  piece 
he  at  least  states.  "The  Ukraine  in  that 
period  put  up  tremendous  resistance  to 
Stalin's  policies.  Millions  died.  Khrushchev's 
hands  were  bloodied."  » 

A  whole  array  of  similar  comments  and 
reactions  could  be  assembled.  Unsurprisingly, 
both  Cyprus  Eaton  and  W.  Averell  Harrlman 
sent  their  condolences  on  the  pitsslng  of  the 
deceptive  Russian  politician  bent  on  world 
domination.  How  pollticaUy  foolish  one  can 
be  is  clearly  exemplified  In  Eaton's  remarks: 
"He  was  trying  for  understanding  with  the 
United  States  and  was  content  that  we 
should  pursue  our  own  economical  and  po- 
litical systems  whUe  his  country  followed  its 
own  ideas."  •  Himgary,  Berlin,  Cuba.  Vietnam 
and  other  crises  mean  nothing  to  the  Ameri- 
can industrialist  whose  money  al(HM  Justifies 
the  published  expression  of  bis  childish  ut- 
terances. Despite  his  official  record.  Harrlman 
fares  no  better  with  hla  conunent  that  the 
former  promoter  of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlalism  was  "willing  to  compete  with  the 
U.S.  in  world  domination  but  ready  to  back 
down  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war."  Just  patise  to 
consider  this  comment  on  the  part  of  our 
former  ambassador  to  Moscow.  The  UJS.  en- 
gaged in  "world  domination"?  K  hacking 
down  "to  avoid  a  nuclear  war"  or  fearful  for 
the  end  of  the  USSR  when  his  bluff  In  Cuba 
was  called?  Yet  such  individuals,  and  many 
like  them,  have  played  their  role  in  the  de- 
cline of  American  global  power  and  leader- 
ship. 

One  more  example  Is  sufficient  to  Indicate 
the  drivel  poured  out  by  sources  at  tbe  time 
of  K's  death.  Another  editorial  unabashedly 
states,  "And  yet  It  is  Impossible  to  write  him 
off  as  a  tyrant  .  .  .  'For  the  fact  Is  that  the 
shoe-pounding  peasant  bad  one  overriding 
quality  that  appealed  to  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  Idecdoglcal  ctirtaln.  Be  was  bonest."  ' 
Just  to  cite  one  among  numerous  costs,  hon- 
est when  he  instructed  Grooiyko  to  lie  into 
President  Kennedy's  face  that  no  missiles 
were  being  planted  in  Cuba?  The  dosing  of 
the  editorial  Is  a  gem  of  political  immatur- 
ity in  dealing  with  the  Russians.  It  reads. 
'He  left  Russia  better  off  than  he  found  it. 
He  left  the  world  fractionally  closer  to  the 
ideal  of  International  peace.  And  for  that, 
we  must  be  thankful  for  his  life."  Again  to 
contradicting  cases,  if  by  Russia  is  meant 
the  USSR,  no  previous  base  Is  good  enough 
to  measure  solid  betterment  where  resources 
under  both  Stalin  and  Khruachcbev  were  in- 
ordinately diverted  to  totalitarian  and  global 
military  and  political  ends  at  the  heavy  real 
cost  of  the  peoples  in  the  U88B.  The  rapid 
naval  expansion  under  K's  regime  has  al- 
ready dl^layed  its  tJireatenlng  effects  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  elsewhere. 

TRZ    KEMZIfBEKKD    KKXt7SHCRirV 

Fortunate  for  our  society  and  our  politi- 
cal sanity,  quite  a  number  of  analysts  and 
opinion-makers  did  not  fancifully  Imbibe  In 
these  expressions  of  naive  sympathy  for  a 
spokesman  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-oolo- 
niallsm  and  the  expansion  of  Moscow's  em- 
pire. They  at  least  remembered  Khrushchev 
and  have  not  been  hoodwinked  by  the  cal- 
culated gyrations  and  deviations  of  Imperi- 
alist Russian  diplomacy  that  stretches  from 
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b«ai1ah  growls  to  smiles  as  the  clrcum- 
st&nces  dictate.  AnyoDA  familiar  with  tbls 
brand  of  diplomacy,  whoae  roots  go  back  to 
Muscovy  and  th«  Mongolian  legacy,  cannot 
but  absolutely  discount  the  sympathetic  ex- 
pressions as  untutored  reactions  on  the  part 
of  amataurs  in  the  field  of  Russian  expan- 
sionist policy. 

Here,  too,  a  few  examples  will  show  bow 
Khrushchev  was  realistically  remembered 
and  failed  to  pull  the  wool  over  many  Amer- 
ican eyes.  A  powerful  editorial  In  an  out- 
standing mid-west  city  put  It  bluntly.  "The 
embodiment  of  a  certain  raw  power  of  per- 
sonality he  certainly  was.  A  friend  of  the 
United  States,  the  West,  or  of  mankind 
he  was  not."  •  It  also  rightly  pointed  out. 
"Khrushchev  will  be  remembered  for  his  re- 
nunciation of  Stalin  at  Che  20th  party  con- 
gress In  1956,  but  he  neglected  to  emphasize 
that  he  bad  been  Stalin's  faithful  henchman 
in  all  that  oriental  tyrant's  bloody  works." 
The  editorial's  Incisive  refutation  of  com- 
ments by  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  so-called  Krem- 
Unologlsts  like  Harry  Schwartz  and  Harri- 
son E.  Salisbury  of  The  New  York  Times 
makes  for  choice  reading. 

Not  only  large  organs  but  small  suburban 
ones  as  well  properly  characterized  the  man 
for  what  he  was  and  resisted  the  false  sym- 
pathies exempllfled  earlier.  For  Instance,  a 
popular  newspaper  in  a  Washington  suburb 
had  this  to  say,  "Would  that  we  could  say 
'requlescat  In  pace,'  but  we  cannot.  For  here 
was  a  man  who  presided  over  the  physical 
or  spiritual  deaths  of  millions.  This  fact 
was.  In  most  cases,  totally  Ignored  or  Just 
barely  hinted  at  In  the  reams  of  material 
written  about  him  this  past  weekend."  *  One 
might  ask  what  has  happened  to  the  moral 
consciences  of  some  of  our  opinion-mould- 
ers? Have  they  been  paralyzeid  by  neurotic 
fears  stirred  by  nuclearltis?  How  would  they 
have  reacted  in  a  similar  environment  to  a 
Hitler  who  at  least  was  more  direct  and  less 
devious  and  serpent-like  than  a  Stalin  or  a 
Khruschev  and  whose  genocldal  count  was 
far  less  than  that  of  the  two? 

Finally,  as  another  prominent  example  of 
those  who  really  remembered  "the  Hangman 
of  Ukraine"  Is  the  remarkable,  detailed  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Ashbrook  of  Ohio  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Under  the  apt  caption 
"Oood  Ole  Khrushchev"  the  Congressman 
cites  and  quotes  the  speclflc  crimes  of 
Khrushchev  from  the  early  30's  Into  the  60's. 
He  clear-mlndedly  observes,  "Reportedly 
EChrushchev  died  peacefully  In  his  sleep.  May 
his  untold,  forgotten  victims  who  died  pain- 
fully and  awake,  find  the  true  peace  of  those 
who  sought  vainly  for  justice  here;  especially 
the  millions  of  pampered  peasants  to  whom 
promises  of  land,  by  Lenin  were  finally  ful- 
filled when  Khruschev's  agents  deposited  on 
their  weary  bodies  several  shovelfulls  of  rich 
soil  they  so  loved."  '" 

No  matter  how  long  one's  sophistry  and 
casiUstry  may  be,  the  clear  fact  is  that  those 
who  cboee  to  eulogize  the  Russian  genocldlst, 
can  only  be  deemed  sick  both  morally  and 
politically  or  simply  plain  Ignorant  of  the 
creature  they  were  dealing  with.  If  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  were  alert  as  It  should  be, 
the  described  situation  would  Justify  more 
than  ever  a  reprinting  of  the  1959  hearings 
on  The  Crimes  of  KhruahchevM  The  re-publl- 
catlon  and  distribution  of  the  series  would 
mirror  more  than  anything  else  the  weak- 
nesses of  those  who  were  taken  In  by  this 
political  actor  possessed  with  peasant  wis- 
dom and  cunning.  Theologically  and  human- 
istically, penance  for  the  worst  of  sins  Is 
noble  and  acceptable.  But  nowhere  In  the  so- 
called  memoirs  or  anywhere  else  Is  there  any 
sign  of  penitent  regret  on  the  part  of  this 
deceitful  actor  for  his  heinous  crimes. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Much,  for  example,  Is  made  of  his  tirade 
against  Stalin's  policies  at  the  20th  party 
congress,  but  few  seem  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  If  Anastas  Mlkoyan  in  his  addreea 
hadn't  precipitated  the  alleged  de-Stallnl- 
zatlon,  this  shifting  "pragmatist"  would  un- 
doubtedly bad  not  pursued  this  course.  Not 
that  It  made  any  subetantlal  difference  with 
regard  to  the  fixed  objectives  of  Russian  jx)- 
Utlcal  ambitions  and  the  technologic-eco- 
nomic requisites  for  enhanced  social  efficiency 
to  realize  the  ends  of  Imperial  Russian  su- 
premacy In  the  world.  Khrushchev  was  totally 
dedicated  to  these  ends,  and  at  whatever 
proportionate  cost,  as  every  Russian  or  Rus- 
sianized leader  In  the  Kremlin  must  neces- 
sarily be.  In  short,  to  eulogize  him  is  tanta- 
mount to  eulogizing  Lenin.  Stalin  and  those 
who  have  succeeded  him  within  the  Imperial 
context  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  the  type 
of  reckless  nonsense  that  many  of  our  sup- 
po8e<lly  more  enlightened  opinion-makers 
and  others  were  engaged  In. 

THK    ATJTHENTICrrT   OF   K'S   RKMEMBRANCES 

As  Is  well  known,  the  publication  of 
Khrushchev  Remembers  stimulated  a  wide 
assortment  of  theories  regarding  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  "memoirs."  One  theory  is  that 
the  material  originated  with  the  K.G.B..  fil- 
tered through  the  Russian  agent  Victor  Louis 
who  met  with  Time-Life  editors  in  a  Copen- 
hagen hotel  three  months  before  publication 
date."  Another  theory  places  the  source  of 
origin  with  the  Khrushchev  family,  primarily 
Adzhubel,  his  son-in-law.  Still  another  claims 
that  neo-Stallnlst  groups  were  responsible 
for  the  publication,  seeking  to  discredit  K's 
followers  in  the  CP  apparatus.  A  final  one  In- 
jects the  C.I. A.  as  the  ultimate  source,  having 
infiltrated  the  K.O.B.  and  thus  working  with 
elements  In  It  to  emphasize  the  antl-Stalln- 
1st  tones  of  K's  material  for  mutual  advan- 
tage. The  British  defector  and  Russian  spy, 
H.  A.  R.  Phllby,  told  the  Moscow  correspond- 
ent of  the  Czech  Communist  Party  paper 
Rude  Pravo  that  the  so-called  memoirs  were 
concocted  by  the  C.I -A." 

For  our  purposes,  to  dwell  on  these  theories 
and  speculations  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
The  source  of  origin,  the  motives  behind  the 
publication  and  the  Intended  effects  would 
be  Interesting  to  know,  but  they're  really  not 
relevant  here.  Khrushchev  himself  disowned 
any  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  the 
work,  but  this  did  not  mean  denying  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  and  contents 
that  were  obtained  from  recordings  and  notes 
and  clearly  bear  the  Khrushchevian  qualita- 
tive stamps  of  pungency,  earthlness  and  fac- 
tual relevancy  of  expression.  Whether  some 
regard  the  memoirs  as  being  of  historical  Im- 
portance or  not,  the  criteria  of  evidential 
authenticity  are  the  high  probability  of  the 
points  remembered  In  approximate  conform- 
ity with  known  related  facts  and  the  marked 
reflections  of  K's  character  and  personality 
In  the  assembled  material.  On  these  two 
grounds  the  greater  and  substantial  part  of 
the  contents  in  the  book  Is  unmistakably 
Khrushchevian . 

Edward  Crankshaw,  the  British  Kremlinol- 
oglst,  and  numerous  other  analysts  are  on 
safe  ground  in  upholding  the  essential  au- 
thenticity of  the  work.  In  his  Introduction 
of  the  book  Crankshaw  plainly  states.  "I  did 
not  have  to  read  very  far,  howevef,  to  feel 
pretty  well  sure  that  these  were  the  real 
thing;  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished  I  was 
convinced." "  Indeed,  a  careful  reading  of 
the  book  will  convince  anyone  of  its  authen- 
tic qualities,  given  an  adequate  background 
of  USSR  history  and  familiarity  with  Ks  ex- 
periences, style  and  behavior.  The  introducer 
explains  his  position  adequately  and  satis- 
factorily, and  on  the  whole  performs  a  real 
service  with  his  commentary  and  notes. 

However,  a  few  criticisms  can  be  lodged. 
For  one,  as  shown  In  the  hearings  on  the 
Crimea  of  Khrushchev,  the  record  of  K'a 
crimes    doesn't    begin    In    1936-37    with   the 


treason  trials  but  rather  In  1931-32  when  he 
made  several  trips  from  Moscow  to  Kiev  to 
participate  In  the  horrible  man-made  famine 
In  Ukraine.  Also,  the  commentator's  re- 
peated use  of  "the  Ukraine,"  a  provincial  and 
demeaning  term.  Is  a  bit  surprising  for  one 
otherwise  given  to  significant  nuances  and 
delicate  peculiarities  pertaining  to  the  USSR 
and  lu  various  nations.  When,  with  refer- 
ence to  45  mUllon  Ukrainians,  he  writes  of 
them  as  "Little  Russians,  dourer,  more  prac- 
tical, harder-working  than  the  dominant 
Great  Russians  of  Muscovy,"  it  becomes 
readUy  evident  that  he  lacks  a  keen,  percep- 
tive grasp  of  the  brittle  relationships  be- 
tween Ukrainians  and  Russians  as  the  two 
largest  but  different  Slavic  nations  In  the 
USSR.'-  Archaic,  tsarist  usages,  such  as  "Lit- 
tle Russians"  and  "Great  Russians."  are 
scarcely  adaptable  for  current  analysis  of  the 
USSR. 

Moreover,  unless  one  is  unsure  of  himself 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  case,  why  the 
doubt  Inputed  into  this  raised  question: 
"How  much  did  Khrushchev  realize  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  presided  over  the  arrest. 
Imprisonment,  or  deportation  to  Siberia  of 
practically  the  whole  of  the  middle-  and 
lower-middle  classes  of  what  Is  now  called 
the  Western  Ukraine?"  "  This  Is  like  asking 
whether  Stalin  realized  the  same  in  the  30s. 
As  the  ruthless  boss  over  the  area.  K  knew 
very  well  what  he  ordered  and  was  doing. 
Overlooked  by  the  commentator  and  most 
reviewers  alike,  K's  constant  references  In 
the  book  to  pernicious  Ukrainian  national- 
Ism  supply  the  obvious  answer  to  the  neu- 
trallstically  posed  question.  In  addition, 
Crankshaw's  opinion  that  K's  greatest 
achievement  was  to  break  out  of  the  Stalin- 
ist mold  and  make  it  possible  "for  the  West- 
ern world  to  hope  that  a  measure  of  coexist- 
ence more  complete  than  he  himself  was  yet 
ready  to  conceive  might  one  day  be  realized" 
Is  subject  to  serious  analytic  question.  The 
Stalinist  mold  was  not  simply  Indiscriminate 
killing,  arrests  and  deportations.  As  a  totali- 
tarian, Imperialist  framework,  it  continues 
to  this  day,  even  after  Khrushchev. 

K's    THOUGHTS 

If  in  the  vein  of  Mao's  thoughts,  many  of 
which  are  comical  in  themselves,  one  is  seek- 
ing in  this  work  or  any  other  compiling  the 
addresses  of  the  former  Russian  leader  for 
what  may  be  called  'K's  Thoughts."  he  can- 
not but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  his  so- 
called  philosophical  and  political  views  are 
more  a  product  of  Indoctrlnatlonal  babbltry 
than  of  logical,  thought-out  processes  or 
ideological  acumen.  Regarded  by  some  as  "a 
pragmatist."  Khrushchev  was  clearly  not  a 
polished,  educated  man  and  far  from  being 
a  thinker  or  statesman  of  any  depth  or  pro- 
fundity. The  lucky  peasant  pyerforce  had  to 
rely  on  sheer  cunning,  deception,  showman- 
ship, political  wiles,  and  an  endless  recitation 
of  memorized  proverbs  to  make  his  way  to 
the  top  and  remain  there  as  long  as  he  could 
The  crudity  of  his  antics  at  the  U.N.,  his 
drunken  behavior  on  a  state  visit  in  Belgrade, 
his  showmanship  with  Castro.  Nasser  and 
others,  and  his  penchant  for  "administrative 
economics""  to  solve  totalitarian-created 
problems  in  the  USSR,  not  to  mention 
numerous  other  compensating  spates  of  un- 
orthodox behavior,  are  enough  to  Indicate  the 
tyi>e  of  personality  Khrushchev  was.  His 
peasant  craftiness  even  allowed  for  extreme 
obeisance  In  dancing  the  Hopak  at  Stalin's 
bidding  In  the  drunken  early  hour  parties  at 
the  Kremlin.  Briefly,  a  crude  personality  he 
was;  a  thinker  or  statesman  he  definitely  w»s 
not,  and  many  an  educated  Russian  must 
have  suffered  psychologically  to  view  this 
political  bumpkin  as  head  of  the  present 
Soviet  Russian  empire.  His  brazen  craftiness 
is  also  well  reflected  in  his  obvious  attempt 
in  these  so-called  memoirs  to  moralistically 
remake  his  Image  from  that  what  close  stu- 
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dents  have  known  him  to  have  on  the  basis 
of  his  ruthless  deeds. 

To  eke  out  any  rounded  phlloeophical  out- 
look on  the  part  of  K  in  this  work  or  any 
other  Is  an  Impoeslbiltty.  To  be  sure,  the 
cliches,  slogans  and  stereotyped  utterances 
are  there,  but  any  d^th  of  thought  Is  en- 
tirely lacking.  If  anything,  he  was  a  romantic 
from  any  charitable  Intellectual  viewpoint. 
Among  many  examples,  K  relates  how  he  lis- 
tened to  lectures  on  political  economy  and, 
as  he  puts  It,  '"It  seemed  to  me  as  though  Karl 
Mairx  had  been  at  the  mine  where  my  father 
and  I  had  worked. 

It  seemed  as  if  It  were  from  observing  our 
life  as  workers  that  he  had  deduced  his  laws 
and  scientifically  proved  why  and  how  the 
workers  must  liberate  themselves  from  capi- 
talist slavery  and  build  a  Socialist  soci- 
ety." "  This  is  Indicative  of  K's  conception 
of  Marxism,  devoid  of  any  understanding 
that  Marx's  spurious  scientific  socialism  the 
mechanical  liberating  force  Is  supposedly  the 
internal  breakdown  of  capitalism  itself  and 
not  any  self-liberating  workers'  movement. 
His  romanticism  Is  exemplified  further  by 
these  words:  "If  I  may  use  the  language  of 
religious  believers,  Td  say  that  every  parti- 
cipant In  the  Communist  movement  was  to 
me  an  apostle,  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  in 
the  name  of  our  common  cause:"  "  K  places 
heavy  stress  on  truthfulness — "Only  through 
truthfulness  can  we  win  the  ctMifidence  of 
the  people" — but  nowhere  can  any  definition 
or  elucidation  of  truth  be  found  In  the  work, 
the  true  presumption  being  that  what  Is 
"truth"  for  the  Party  is  truth  for  the 
people." 

Howev^,  as  for  expression  of  views, 
whether  Jxistifled  or  not,  Khrushchev  is  not 
to  be  found  wanting.  The  book  is  studded 
with  them,  and  a  critical  reader  would  not 
find  It  difficult  to  take  issue  with  them.  Here, 
too,  a  few  exsinples,  will  suffice.  In  recount- 
ing his  earlier  years,  K  mentions  returning 
from  the  Front  to  the  Donbass  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1923  and  observes  that  "Lenin 
was  striving  to  use  the  respite  at  the  end  of 
the  ClvU  War  to  build  up  our  Industry,  our 
economy,  and  the  living  standard  of  our  peo- 
ple." "  Now,  here  and  elsewhere,  K  Is  of  the 
conception  that  only  a  clvU  war  was  waged 
between  the  Russian  whites  and  reds,  and 
Ignores  completely.  If  he  really  understood  It, 
the  first  International  wars  between  the 
newly  Independent  states  of  Ukraine,  Bye- 
lorussia, Georgia,  Armenia  and  others  and 
Russian  Communist  Imperialism.  In  another 
place,  he  relates  his  arbitration  in  Kiev  be- 
tween Vertlnsky,  "a  Muscovite."  and  Dob- 
rotko,  "a  Ukrainian,"  and  goes  on  to  state, 
"At  that  time  the  difference  was  stUl  very 
significant."  ■>  Isn't  there  still  the  same 
marked  difference  forty  years  hence,  as  many 
a  tourist  In  the  USSR  has  acutely  observed? 
At  least  It  can  be  said  that  K  Is  on  solid 
ground  when  be  unequivocally  declares  him- 
self as  being  a  Russian.  As  he  puts  it  to  to 
Stalin,  "It  hardly  makes  sense  to  send  me  a 
Russian,  to  the  Ukraine."  ■  Western  analysts 
and  writers  have  been  notorious  In  mislden- 
tifylng  him  as  a  Ukrainian. 

It  is  this  type  of  superficial  comment  that 
runs  throughout  the  work.  The  writer  could 
cover  page  by  page  and  show  the  gross  super- 
ficiality of  the  man  himself,  who  had  to  rely 
on  buoyant  threatrical  means  and  brute  ex- 
troversion to  compensate  for  his  uneducated 
bearings.  To  cite  a  few  more  examples,  the 
shooting  of  our  U-2  spy  plane  over  Central 
Asia  the  Russian  bumpkin  depicts  as  "a 
landmark  event  in  the  history  of  our  struggle 
against  the  American  Imperialists  who  were 
waging  the  Cold  War."»  This  propaganda 
drivel  may  Impress  some,  even  our  so-called 
revisionist  historians  of  the  Cold  War,  but 
anyone  familiar  with  the  political  warfare 
heritage  of  Russian  imperio-colonlalism  im- 
mediately senses  the  established  technique  of 
accusing  the  victim  to  conceal  the  accused. 
K  praises  the  collectives  in  Ukraine  for  con- 


tributing to  victory  over  the  Germans,  but 
falls  to  mention  the  mass  demand  for  decol- 
lectlvlzatlon  under  the  Qermans  early  In  the 
war,  both  In  Russia  and  Ukraine.  On  the 
other  hand,  astonishingly  enough  for  any 
Russian  leader,  for  the  first  time  be  equates 
the  crimes  of  Stalin  with  Hitler's,  but  falls  to 
mention  that  at  Nuremburg,  Hitler's  hench- 
men, in  effect  his  counterparts,  were  ex- 
ecuted for  direct  participation  In  the  crimes.^ 

T7K.aAINE    AND    NON-aUSSIAK    NATIONAUSM 

Both  historically  and  for  the  future,  per- 
h.ips  the  one  single  factor  that  is  most  signi- 
ficant in  the  book  Is  Khrushchev's  more  than 
abundant  disclosures  regarding  Ukrainian 
and  forms  of  non-Russian  nationalism  In  the 
USSR.  The  book  Is  replete  with  them,  and 
aside  from  complete  factual  accuracy,  anyone 
carefully  analyzing  the  work  page-by-page 
cannot  possibly  leave  it  without  a  deep  Im- 
pression of  this  living  and  indomitable  force 
within  the  USSR.  Here,  too,  space  forbids 
considering  each  example,  but  the  several 
given  are  adequate  to  show  K's  nervous 
awareness  of  this  Indestructible  force.  In- 
deed, as  we  shall  finally  see,  it  goes  a  long 
way  to  explain  his  frenzied  behavior  toward 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  Early 
In  the  work  he  points  out  that  Kiev  "was 
notorious  as  a  stronghold  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalist elements"  and  he  knew  "that  the 
Ukrainian  nationalists  in  Kiev  were  sure  to 
regard  me  as  a  hopeless  'Rusak.'  "  * 

Though  many  In  the  West  scarcely  recog- 
nise them,  K  doeant  hesitate  to  mention  the 
Kuban  Cossacks'  "sabotage"'  of  the  collec- 
tivization drive  early  In  the  30"s.  As  he  de- 
scribes It,  "whole  Cossack  settlements  were 
picked  up  and  moved  forcibly  to  Siberia.  The 
same  occurred  In  Ukraine,  and  with  nation- 
alist reactions.  As  first  secretary  of  the  party 
In  Ukraine,  in  May  1938,  K  declared,  "I 
pledge  myself  to  spare  no  effort  in  seizing 
and  annihilating  all  agents  of  fascism,  Trot- 
skyites,  Bukharinltes,  and  all  those  despica- 
ble bourgeois  nationalists  on  Ukrainian 
soil."  "Stalin's  henchman  conveniently  for- 
gets to  relate  the  Russlficatlon  program  he 
conducted  In  Ukraine  and  the  Vinnitsa  geno- 
cide during  his  reign.  But  he  readily  admits, 
"Ukrainian  nationalists  gave  us  more  trouble 
than  anyone  else  between  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  In  1939  and  the  outbreak  of  war  In 
1941."  K  devotes  Indicative  space  to  Stepan 
Bandera  and  Ukrainian  nationalists  with  "a 
pathological  hatred  of  the  Soviet  regime." 

In  several  sections  of  the  work  Khrushchev 
attempts  to  appear  as  an  exponent  of  anti- 
Semitism,  although  his  Inclinations  to  the 
disease  are  well-known.  In  one  place  he 
quotes  himself  as  having  aaid,  "How  dare  you 
say  the  word  'yld"?  Don't  you  know  it's  a 
very  offensive  term,  an  insult  to  the  Jewish 
nation?"  ^  As  the  editor  rightly  points  out  In 
a  footnote,  the  close  approximation  to  the 
term  in  both  Russian  and  Ukrainian  is  prop- 
erly used  by  the  Jews  themselves,  so  ""this 
seems  to  be  yet  another  case  of  Khrushchev 
getting  in  a  dig  at  the  Jews  while  professing 
his  total  freedom  from  anti-Semitism."  In 
this  connection,  too,  K  forgets  to  mention 
that  when  he  restimed  his  role  as  guleiter 
over  Ukraine  following  the  war,  a  wholesale 
deportation  of  Jews  was  undertaken.  His 
discussion  of  the  proposal  at  that  time  to  es- 
tablish a  Jewish  Soviet  Republic  in  Crimea 
is  interesting  in  itself,  but  his  view  that  it 
was  unnecessary  because  of  the  existence  of 
Birobidzhan  in  Siberia,  an  autonomous  re- 
public set  up  by  Stalin  to  get  rid  of  the  Jews 
in  the  European  sector  of  the  USSR,  Is  a 
further  indication  of  K"9  feelings  In  the 
matter. 

Actually,  Khrushchev  employs  concepts 
with  reckless  abandon.  In  his  secret  speech 
as  elsewhere,  he  talks  about  some  mythical 
"Soviet  nation."  He  evidently  hopes  for  one 
In  Russian  substance  and  spirit,  but  the 
multi-national  realities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
render  it  impossible.  To  take  another  exam- 
ple, K  is  well  aware  of  Georgian  nationalism 


when  he  declares  "We  know  that  there  have 
been  at  times  manifestations  of  local  bour- 
geois nationalism  In  Georgia  as  In  several 
other  republics."  His  accounts  on  Berla, 
Georgian  profiteering  and  the  like  appear  to 
Indicate  a  distaste  for  things  Georgian.  Rec- 
ognizing the  non -Slavic  national  stocks  of 
the  Baltic  nations,  K  again  shows  no  regard 
for  national  self-determination  when  be  pre- 
sents the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
states  Into  the  USSR  as  simply  a  matter  of 
"negotiation '"  and  the  expulsion  of  its  bour- 
geois leaders. 

WHAT    K    PKIMAKILT    FOBCOT 

This  concise  analysis  has  indicated  nu- 
merous Incriminating  events  that  Khru- 
shchev conveniently  forgot.  As  one  writer 
shows,  he  also  forgot  America's  economic  aid 
at  the  tjeglnnlng  of  the  ao's,  which  accord- 
ing to  him  "saved  the  Soviet  Union."  **  In 
1921  there  was  no  Soviet  Union;  ntore  accu- 
rately, then,  the  Imperialist  R.S.F.SJI.  was 
saved.  However,  the  one  hlstorleal  episode 
over  several  years  and  In  which  be  was 
steeped  is  significantly  omitted  In  his  me- 
moirs. And  that  Is  K's  set-back  by  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution,  pc«sed  by 
Congress  In  1959.  Private  citizen  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  his  book  Six  Crises  clearly  states 
"The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  was  the 
major  Soviet  irritant  throughout  my  tour"" 
and  shows  In  detail  that  thte  troubled 
Khrushchev  more  than  anything  else. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  details 
of  this  episode  extending  down  to  the  mo- 
ment of  K's  ouster  In  19M.  AD  of  this  has 
been  essentially  documented  In  the  writer's 
own  work  on  The  VulneraMe  Russians  (New 
York.  1B67).  In  part  relying  on  Hlxoo's  tes- 
timony. It  points  out  that  "Nixon  tells  us 
that  the  Russian  jailer  developed  'a  long 
harangue'  and  spoke  in  'a  high-pitched 
voice,"  and  frequently  pounded  the  table."'  ™ 
Signs  of  an  untroubled  political  soul?  The 
documentation  covers  K's  subsequent  arti- 
cle in  Foreign  Affairs,  his  vehement  denun- 
ciation of  the  resolution  at  Camp  David,  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Soviet  and  In  addresses  to 
the  end  of  his  rule,  and  in  Moscow  and  pup- 
pet publications  during  his  regime.  On  the 
very  eve  of  his  ouster,  K  bad  this  to  say  In  an 
address  in  Czecho-Slovakia :  "In  the  United 
States  a  farce  entitled  'captive  nations  week' 
is  held  every  year.  The  people'k  democratic 
system  has  been  In  existence  for  twenty 
years  but  the  imperialists  still  ramble  on 
with  nonsensical  ideas  of  'liberating'  the  na- 
tions of  Extern  Europe."  * 

To  have  been  so  deeply  concerned  with  the 
substance  and  aim  of  the  rea<dution  from  its 
very  Inception  in  1959  to  his  ouster  In  1964. 
Khrushchev  surely  must  have  suffered  no 
lapse  of  memory  on  this  score.  This  Is  an- 
other and  major  example  of  his  "honesty." 
as  some  of  our  misguided  eulogists  believe. 
The  obvious  explanation  for  this  chasmlc 
omission  Is  the  fact  that  no  Russian  Im- 
perialist leader,  former  or  present,  would 
want  to  demonstrate  In  compact  form  his 
profound  fear  of  both  the  essence  and  possi- 
ble implementation  of  this  reaolotlon.  The 
editors  of  the  book  note  an  ambivalence  in 
K  toward  the  force  of  non-Buaslan  nation- 
alism in  the  USSR,  but  had  they  criticized 
him  for  this  marked  omission,  there  would 
be  no  question  of  K's  fearful  stand  on  it. 
One  need  only  peruse  the  literature  on  the 
bolt  that  struck  him  between  the  eyes  at 
the  time  of  Vice  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Moscow,  and  Irritated  him  down  to  a  month 
before  his  ouster. 

In  this  passing  phase  of  the  so-called  era 
of  negotiations  Khrushchev  leaves  us  with  a 
perception  well  worth  pondering.  After  all. 
being  largely  of  the  same  Uk,  he  must  have 
recognized  his  contender  well.  Concerning 
the  prime  totalitarian  In  Peking,  K  baa  this 
to  say:  "Politics  la  a  game,  and  Mao  Tae- 
Tung  has  played  politics  with  Asiatic  cun- 
ning, following  his  own  rules  of  cajolery, 
treachery,  savage  vengeance,  and  deceit." " 
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Each  of  these  rules  applies  to  K's  Moscow  as 
well.  They  will  be  encountered  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  visits  both  Peking  and  Moscow. 
In  a  world  where  one-third  of  humanity  still 
Is  very  much  captive  and  the  resolution  re- 
mains, as  K  puts  It,  like  "a  black  cat"  across 
communist  paths  of  aggression,  the  funda- 
mental question  Is  at  what  cost  will  these 
encounters  be  sustained,  at  what  price  to 
freedom? 
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CAMPAIGNS  TOO  LONG?  YES! 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  I  have  been  advocating  legisla- 
tion to  limit  the  length  of  our  presidential 
campaigns  to  60  days.  During  those  years, 
I  have  presented  niunerous  reasons  why 
Congress  should  act  on  this:  To  avoid 
the  marathon  that  produces  higher  ex- 
penses, physically  exhausts  the  candi- 
dates, and  simply  bores  the  electorate. 

On  November  30, 1  was  prepared  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  for  this  purpose  to  the 
election  reform  bill  but  because  of  a  point 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  I  found  my- 
self prevented  from  doing  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  syndi- 
cated columnist  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr., 
also  favor  short  campaigns.  In  addition. 


he  has  humorously  demonstrated  my 
point  that  mass  communications  today 
"can  make  anybody  a  household  word 
in  a  matter  of  days."  He  points  out  that 
this  was  accomplished  2  years  ago  by  a 
girl  running  for  the  class  presidency  of 
Stanford  University,  "springing  from  ob- 
scurity to  notoriety  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  distributing  campaign  posters 
of  herself  nude,  or  rather  semlnude — at 
Stanford  they  exercise  a  dignified  mod- 
eration." 

I  would  not  suggest  that  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
adopt  a  similar  strategy  to  insure  public 
visibility,  but.  nevertheless,  I  am  certain 
that  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  can  establish  public 
awareness  by  a  more  conventional  ap- 
proach— and  do  so  within  60  days  of  elec- 
tion day. 

I  commend  Mr.  Buckley  for  his  support 
of  this  principle  and  urge  my  colleagues 
read  his  column.  I  also  Include  an  edi- 
torial "Campaign  Time  Limit  Still  Good 
Idea, "  from  the  Danbury,  Conn.,  News- 
Times  of  December  6,  1971. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow : 
Too  Long  Campaigns 
(By  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

The  most  offensive  features  of  political 
campaigning  via  the  broadcasting  media  are 
the  most  dlfBcult  to  crack.  There  Is  the  length 
of  the  campaign.  I  happen  to  like  George 
McGovern.  He  Is  a  very  nice  man.  (Never 
mind  that  I  would  depart  for  Australia  If 
he  were  elected  President.)  But  the  prospect 
of  George  McOovern  (or  for  that  matter 
Abraham  Lincoln)  night  and  day  for  maybe 
24  months  (yes.  he  launched  his  campaign 
approximately  two  years  before  the  election) 
is  more  than  body  and  soul  can  bear. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  16-year- 
old  second  cousin,  advising  me  solemnly  that 
he  Intended  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  wrote  back  wishing  him  all 
the  luck  In  the  world,  pledging  my  support, 
but  begging  him  not  to  announce  his  candi- 
dacy Immediately. 

But  what  does  he  do  about  It?  Everybody 
agrees  that  the  strain  on  the  candidates 
themselves  Is  Inordinate,  and  that  although 
it  made  sense  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  repub- 
lic to  campaign  for  six  months  before  the 
election,  since  it  took  that  much  time  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  voters  strewn  about 
the  country  in  their  log  cabins.  It  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

HOUSEHOLD    WORD 

Televi.=iion  and  radio  and  the  national  press 
can  make  anybody  a  household  word  in  a 
matter  of  days,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of 
tricks  available  to  the  resourceful  campaigner 
that  are  useful  for  getting  a  lot  of  attention. 
Two  years  ago  a  girl  won  election  as  class 
president  at  Stanford  University,  springing 
from  obscurity  to  notoriety  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  distributing  campaign  posters  of 
herself  nude,  or  rather  semi-nude  (at  Stan- 
ford they  exercise  a  dignified  moderation). 

A  politician  struggling  for  higher  office  can 
gain  a  great  deal  of  attention  by,  say,  adver- 
tising himself  as  having  discovered  a  formula 
for  world  peace  without  any  need  for  an 
army,  navy,  air  force,  or  poison  ivy.  There  are 
as  many  gullible  people  as  there  are  prurient 
people,  and  it  doesn't  take  long,  in  the  age  of 
Instant  communication,  to  engage  their 
attention;  and,  every  now  and  then.  George 
McOoverns  are  elected  presidents  of  their 
class. 

The  question  Is:  how  long  before  It  cloys? 
It  won't  be  too  long  before  there  won't  be 
anyone  left  who  will  bother  to  ask  Jane 
Fonda  to  disrobe.  But  when  will  the  public 


tune  out  the  politician  who  keeps  telling  us 
that  we  can  have  peace  for  nothing? 

SHOBTini    CAMPAIGNS 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Isn't  very  much 
that  can  be  done  about  it.  Something,  yes. 
For  Instance,  the  two  major  parties  could 
agree  to  schedule  their  conventions  on  the 
first  and  second  weekends  In  September,  and 
that  would  shorten  the  campaign  Itself.  And 
the  states  might  agree  to  hold  their  primaries 
on  the  same  day,  let  us  say  three  weeks  before 
the  conventions. 

If  the  candidates  wanted  to  campalEHS  a 
whole  year  ahead  of  time,  well:  perhaps  the 
broadcasters  and  the  newspapers  would  find 
them  less  than  exciting,  so  far  away  from  the 
critical  days,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  or 
else  leave  them  mostly  to  the  mercies  of 
Johnny  Carson. 

As  regards  quality,  and  honesty,  that  Is  a 
real  problem,  and  I  doubt  that  in  our  time 
we  are  going  to  lick  it.  It  wjis  only  seven 
years  ago  that  Lyndon  Johnson  authorized  a 
television  commercial  that  showed  a  little 
girl,  while  engaged  In  picking  daisies,  inter- 
rupted by  an  atomic  bomb,  which  the  viewer 
was  all  but  shown  candidate  Ooldwater  per- 
sonally detonating.  Pat  Brown,  running 
against  Ronald  Reagan,  had  one  television 
spot  featuring  a  little  Negro  shoeshlne  boy 
professing  his  gratitude  at  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  forefathers  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
at  which  point  Governor  Brown  said,  "You 
remember  who  killed  Abraham  Lincoln,  don't 
you  son?  It  was  an  actor." 

HIGH    RATING 

That  kind  of  thing  can't  be  curbed  by 
public  or  private  regulation.  Certainly  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  come  up  with  a  Pure 
Campaign  Commission,  which  will  pass  on 
politicians'  television  commercials.  That  is 
up  to  the  public:  to  assert  Itself  In  resent- 
ment against  those  politicians  who  have 
hitched  their  wagon  to  the  voters'  igno- 
rance or  gullibility.  At  this  moment,  that 
Ignorance  and  gullibility  are  being  given  a 
very  high  rating,  and  the  politicians  often 
give  the  impression  that  they  are  returning 
the  favors  of  the  Beverly  Hillbillies:  but 
any  attempt  to  work  It  up  into  an  enforce- 
able code  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  prob- 
ably should  be. 

So  that  Congress  will  have  to  abide  by  the 
fact  that  they  seek  to  control  through  In- 
exact mechanisms  that  which  goes  Into 
the  making  or  unmaking  of  decisive  results. 
So  don't  look  for  major  Improvements. 

Campaign     Time     Limit     Snix     Good     Idea 

The  House  and  Senate  have  adopted  bills 
which  limit  the  amount  of  money  which  can 
be  spent  In  campaigns  for  president,  vice 
president,  senator  and  congressman. 

A  conference  committee  will  seek  to  re- 
solve the  minor  differences  in  the  two  bills. 

The  legislation,  besides  Imposing  limits  on 
the  amount  any  candidate  or  his  party  could 
spend  in  a  campaign,  also  establishes  for  the 
first  time  a  mandatory  national  requirement 
for  reporting  of  campaign  contributions  and 
spending. 

Candidates  now  file  a  variety  of  state  re- 
ports, in  addition  to  repKjrts  filed  with  the 
clerks  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Because  committees  operate  in  different 
states  and  state  rules  vary  so  widely,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  determine  Jixst  what  total 
contributions  and  expenditures  amounted  to. 

One  amendment  which  would  have  made 
the  bin  much  better  got  left  out  of  the  House 
version  through  a  parliamentary  maneuver 
which  limited  debate. 

Congressman  John  S.  Monagan  of  the  Con- 
necticut Fifth  District  was  trying  to  offer 
his  amendment  to  limit  presidential  cam- 
paigning to  60  days.  However,  he  was  blocked 
from  doing  so. 

It's  still  a  good  Idea.  We  hope  the  time 
comes  when  Congress  recognize  It  as  such 
and  Incorporates  It  Into  the  la*'8  governing 
political  campaigning. 
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TRIAL  OF  DEFECTING    RUSSIAN 
SEAMAN 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  was  was  given 
iDermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  interest  in  the  plight  of 
minorities  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  opportimities  which  members  of  such 
groups  have  to  leave  that  country,  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  of  August  7-8,  1971,  by 
Anatole  Shub.  This  article  describes  the 
trial  of  Simas  Kudirka,  the  Lithuanian 
sailor  who  attempted  to  obtain  political 
asylum  last  year  by  boarding  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  vessel  off  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. 

This  transcript  of  the  trial  includes  a 
moving  plea  on  the  part  of  the  accused 
and  also  provides  a  revealing  insight  into 
the  restrictions  upon  the  movement  of 
Soviet  citizens: 

KtJDiKKA   AT   Trial 
(By  Anatole  Shub 

Paris,  August  6. — Slmas  Kudirka,  the 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  obtain  political  asylum  by  Jumping 
ship  and  boarding  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel 
last  fall,  defiled  a  Soviet  court  and  made 
powerful  app>eals  for  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence before  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  at 
forced  labor  last  May. 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Kudirka 's  trial,  prepared 
by  friends  In  the  Soviet  Union,  reached  the 
West  this  week.  The  document  provides 
striking  details  on  the  Soviet  aftermath  of  an 
Incident  which  President  Nixon  branded 
"outrageous." 

Last  Nov.  23,  the  32-year-oId  Lithuanian 
Jumped  from  the  vessel  Sovletskaya  Lltva, 
which  was  moored  beside  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  'Vigilant  off  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Mass. 

After  eight  hours  on  the  Vigilant  pleading 
for  freedom.  Mr.  Kudirka  was  forcibly  re- 
turned, struggling,  to  the  Soviet  authorities. 
As  a  result,  two  high  Coast  Guard  officers 
were  retired  and  another  reprimanded. 

Mr.  Kudlrka's  trial  took  place  last  May  17- 
20  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian Republic — one  of  16  nominally  autono- 
mous republics  comprising  the  Soviet 
Union — in  the  city  of  'Vilnius. 

According  to  the  document,  the  chairman 
of  the  court  was  named  Nlsiunas  and  the 
prosecutor  was  Petrauskas.  The  lawyer  as- 
signed for  the  defense  was  named  Gavron- 
skls,  but  Mr.  Kudirka  declined  counsel. 
Asked  why.  he  said : 

"If  Oayronskls  Is  an  honest  man  and  de- 
fends me  according  to  his  conscience,  then 
It  can  only  do  him  harm.  But  if  he  is  dis- 
honest and  plays  the  role  of  a  second  prose- 
cutor, as  often  happens  In  political  trials  in 
Lithuania,  then  I  think  that  my  case  is  al- 
ready complex  enough  and  one  prosecutor  Is 
enough." 

Asked  whether  he  considered  himself 
guilty.  Mr.  Kudirka  answered:  "I  do  not 
consider  myself  guilty  since  I  did  not  be- 
tray my  homeland.  Lithuania.  I  do  not 
consider  Russia,  called  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day, as  my  homeland." 

In  explaining  the  reasons  which  motivated 
his  attempt  to  flee  to  the  Weet  Mr.  Kudirka 
spike  for  more  than  four  hours.  He  said  he 
^l-d  grown  up  in  a  very  poor  family  and 
was  familiar  with  social  injustice.  In  1940. 
when  the  Red  Army  occupied  Lithuania.  Mr. 
Kudirka  said,  social  Injustice  Increased  be- 
'■ause  national  Injustice  was  added  to  It.  He 
recalled  that  In  June,  1941,  people  were  sent 
to  Siberia  whom  he  considered  the  most 
patriotic     of     Lithuanians,     including     the 


majority  of  the  nationalist  teachers  whom 
Soviet  prc^aganda  branded  as  "bourgeois". 
In  1941,  German  occupation  replaced  Soviet 
rule.  In  1944,  before  the  return  of  the  Red 
Army,  Mr.  Kudirka  said,  rumors  began  that 
the  Soviet  system  had  changed.  However, 
in  the  summer  of  that  same  year,  he  realized 
that  if  It  had  changed  It  was  for  the  worse. 
He  again  saw  how  Innocent  people  were  sent 
to  Siberia.  Mass  killings  also  were  common. 

Many  of  his  comrades  Joined  the  anti- 
Communist  partisans;  almost  all  of  them 
died.  He  didn't  have  the  courage  to  follow 
their  example,  Mr.  Kudirka  told  the  court. 
He  tried  to  continue  his  studies  in  Vilnius, 
finishing  the  eighth  grade,  and  then  decided 
to  become  a  sailor. 

"My  grandfather  was  a  sailor".  Mr.  Kudirka 
told  the  court,  "and  I've  been  drawn  to  far- 
away countries.  There  was  the  wish  to  see  the 
world.  Besides.  I  thought  that  at  sea  I  would 
forget  the  tragedy  of  my  people.  I  wanted 
to  flee  from  the  strange  scene;  not  a  week 
went  by  that  in  various  Lithuanian  towns 
the  disfigured  bodies  of  Lithuanian  partisans 
weren't  stacked  up  in  the  marketplace.  I 
wanted  to  flee  the  hunger  which  reigned  In 
the  kolkhozes  (collective  farms)  at  that  time, 
the  total  lack  of  rights  .  .  .  reminiscent  of 
the  serfdom  in  Lithuania  100  years  ago. 

"It's  a  shame,  but  even  in  the  fleet  I  found 
this  kind  of  Injustice  and  national  discrimi- 
nation. In  the  I  Soviet)  press,  I  read  about 
the  great  Lithuanian  fleet,  but  in  reality 
there  is  no  Lithuanian  fleet.  It's  Lithuanian 
only  Insofar  as  the  ordinary  sailors  are 
Lithuanian. 

"Llthuan.ans  command  this  fleet  only  In 
exceptional  cases:  the  majority  don't  even 
know  the  Lithuanian  Ifuiguage.  The  top  lead- 
ership of  the  so-callec  Lithuanian  fleet  lives 
In  Moscow  and  doesn't  trust  us  Lithuanians. 
Permission  to  sail  abroad  and  go  ashore  is, 
in  general,  not  granted  to  Lithuanians  .  .  ." 

The  chief  Judge  then  asked  Mr.  Kudirka 
the  following  question;  "You  maintain  that 
you  wanted  to  find  freedom  In  the  U.S.A. 
which,  in  your  view,  doesn't  exist  In  the 
Soviet  Union  How  do  you  explain  that  they 
turned  you  back?" 

Mr.  Kudirka  replied  that  "the  ordinary 
Americans  received  me  very  well.  Seeing  that 
I  was  cold,  they  gave  me  warm  clothing, 
while  the  Russian  sailors  afterward  beat  me 
until  I  was  unconscious,  and  they  crippled 
my  knee  when  I  lay  In  prison  for  several 
months.  I  don't  consider  (the  Americans'] 
turning  me  back  as  a  great  tragedy.  By  the 
decisions  of  the  Teheran,  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
conferences,  whole  nations  found  themselves 
In  slavery.  In  the  eyes  of  the  American  mili- 
tary admlnistraiton,  I,  as  a  Lithuanian,  vras 
the  legal  property  of  |  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Secretary  Leonid  I.)  Brezhnev,  the  heir 
to  Stalin,  and  should  be  returned  to  him." 

On  May  18,  during  the  cross-examination 
of  witnesses,  sailors  acknowledged  that  they 
had  beaten  Mr.  Kudirka. 

The  chairman  aske<<  the  second  witness, 
who  knew  Mr.  Kudirka  well,  why  he  had 
sought  to  flee  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the 
witness  answered  that  Mr.  Kudirka  was  driv- 
en to  it,  the  chairman  immediately  prevented 
him  from  continuing. 

A  political  commissar  of  the  Sovletskaya 
Lltva  asked  Mr.  Kudirka  whether  he  would 
have  sought  asylum  in  the  United  States  if 
he  had  known  that  "you  wouldn't  find  work 
there,  and  if  you  did.  It  would  have  been 
cleaning  toilets?"  Mr.  Kudirka  replied:  "The 
Job  isn't  Important.  There  is  no  dishonorable 
work,  and  if  I  had  cleaned  toUeta,  It  would 
have  been  with  a  clear  conscience,  which  Is 
not  the  way  you  carry  out  your  work.  Your 
party  membership  is  only  a  ration  card." 

On  May  19,  the  prosecutor  made  his  final 
plea,  expressing  indignation  over  Mr.  Ku- 
dlrka's treachery.  He  demanded  as  punish- 
ment 15  years  In  a  strict  regime  labor  camp 
as  well  as  the  confiscation  of  all  personal 
belongings. 

Mr.    Kudirka   spoke   in   his   o'wn   defense. 


cr.i.g  Hi  rzeii.  Mar.'i  and  Lcnhi  t^j  explain  the 
diilerer.ce  between  Socialist  theory  and  prac- 
tice In  Lithuania.  In  Mr.  Kudlrka's  view. 
Socialism  does  not  exist  in  Lithuania,  but 
there  does  exist  an  almost  inexplicable  type 
of  "parody"  of  Socialism. 

NOT    A    criminal 

"Prom  the  standpoint  of  International 
law",  Mr.  Kudirka  said.  "I  am  not  a  criminal. 
My  decision  to  go  abroad  does  not  contra- 
dict the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  or  even  the  Soviet  Constitution 
Therefore,  I  consider  myself  completely  in- 
nocent. However,  I  know  very  well  that  my 
fate  has  already  been  decided  by  the  security 
organs." 

Mr.  Kudirka  described  how  Senior  Lt 
Urbonas.  Director  of  the  Investigatory  Sec- 
tion Klsmen,  KGB  MaJ.  Gen.  Petkiavichius 
and  many  other  secret-jKillce  officials,  some 
of  whom  had  come  esp>eclaUy  from  Moscow, 
had  tried  to  re-educate  him  while  he  was  In 
prison. 

They  had  suggested  that  he  condeni:i 
"bourgeois  nationalism"  in  Lithuania  and 
abroad,  which  they  said  had  ideologically 
prepared  his  treachery,  hinting  at  a  lighter 
sentence  If  he  cooperated.  But  Mr.  Kudirka 
stated  that  he  was  relinquishing  his  own 
personal  freedom  for  the  sake  of  his  real 
homeland.  Lithuania.  Six  months  In  solitary 
confinement  had  given  him  sufficient  time 
for  deep  refiectlon,  he  said. 

Mr.  Kudirka  continued:  "I  remember  that 
when  I  studied  in  'Vilnius.  Instead  of  the 
two  prisons  which  were  there  under  the  Ger- 
mans, there  were  seven  under  Soviet  rule, 
and  there  were  about  20.{XX)  prisoners.  They 
were  overfilled  until  1955.  Already  in  1950. 
waves  of  Lithuanians  with  their  young  went 
to  the  concentration  camps.  .  .  .  The  death 
of  Stalin  saved  my  people  from  physical  ex- 
termination. However,  the  essence  of  the 
policy  remained  the  same. 

"Now",  Mr.  Kudirka  continued  "we  are 
destined  to  die  a  much  slower  death — assim- 
ilation. However,  we  don't  want  to  die.  For 
ten  years,  our  'brothers  in  the  woods'  [the 
Lithuanian  partisans]  fought,  believing  that 
in  the  West  our  struggle  was  known  and 
supported,  even  If  only  morally.  Those  who 
died  In  battle  or  in  the  concentration  camps 
believed  It  as  well.  [Even  the  state  security 
officials  admit  that  50,000  Lithuanian  parti- 
sans died.] 

"The  Atlantic  Charter,  which  promised 
the  enslaved  nations  freedom,  was  an  empty 
promise  costing  my  people  bO.OOO  dead  and 
400.(XX)  deported,  of  whom  150.000  found 
their  graves  In  the  earth  of  Siberia.  .  .  .  The 
bravest  and  most  resolute  patriots  of  Lithu- 
ania were  physically  annlhUated. 

"But  a  new  young  generation  has  grown 
up  which  Intends  to  go  the  road  of  their 
fathers.  When  I  refused  to  fulfill  the  wishes 
of  the  state  security  organs,  they  threatened 
me  with  the  death  sentence.  I  believe  that 
this  promise  will  be  fulfilled.  I  am  a  devout 
Catholic.  Therefore,  If  the  Supreme  Court 
sentences  me  to  death,  I  would  request  it 
to  invite  a  priest  to  give  me  the  last  rites  of 
the  Catholic  Church." 

At  this  point  the  chairman  Interrupted 
Mr.  Kudirka  and  said  "I  don't  understand 
what  you  are  talking  about." 

Mr.  Kudirka:  "I  ask  the  Supreme  Court  not 
to  persecute  my  mother,  my  wife  and  my 
children.  I  ask  you  not  to  harm  them." 

Chairman:  "Your  own  conduct  brings 
hardship  to  your  family." 

Mr.  Kudirka:  "Not  me,  but  you.  I  hoped 
from  America  to  help  my  family  more  than 
with  the  slave  wages  I  receive  here.  Besides 
I  hoped  to  bring  them  abroad." 

The  chairman  read  from  a  newspaper:  "In 
the  U.S.,  a  committee  has  been  created  for 
aiding  the  Kudirka  family."  Prom  another 
newspaper:  "The  XJS.  intends  to  help  the 
family  of  Kudirka,  although  many  Americans 
families  whose  breadwinners  died  In  Vietnam 
are  left  to  the  mercy  of  fate." 
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Mr.  Ktidirka  "Evidently,  this  committee  la 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  on  the  side  at 
peace." 

Before  sentencing  on  May  20,  Mr.  Kudirka 
declared:  "I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I 
have  already  said,  only  one  wish,  more  spe- 
cifically, a  request  both  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
ask  that  you  grant  my  homeland,  Lithuania, 
Independence." 

Cliaiman:  "How  do  you  picture  an  Inde- 
pendent Lithuania?" 

Mr.  Kudirha:  "An  independent  Lithuania. 
in  my  opinion,  has  a  sovereign  government 
and  Is  not  occupied  by  any  army.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  national  administration,  its  own 
legal  system,  and  a  free  democratic  system  of 
elections. 

"The  law  of  other  countries  are  not  binding 
on  this  government,  as  the  laws  of  Russia  are 
here  today.  An  independent  Lithuania 
wouldn't  be  dominated  by  the  Russian  lan- 
guage as  It  is  today.  I  would  like  there  to  be 
no  more  trials  such  as  mine  in  Lithuania." 

Chairman:  "Are  you  perhaps  saying  that 
the  present  court  was  not  democratic  and 
was  Illegal?" 

Mr.  Kudirka:  "Of  course.  Inasmuch  as  it 
takes  place  behind  carefully  screened  win- 
dows and  closed  doors  with  Russian  soldiers 
on  guard.  In  a  democratic  trial,  anyone  who 
wishes  would  be  p>ermltted  to  attend.  If  I  be- 
trayed my  homeland,  then  why  are  you  afraid 
to  show  the  public  a  traitor?  Let  the  public 
Itself  Judge  me.  Unfortunately,  the  court- 
room Is  empty.  Besides  my  wife  and  a  few 
Checklsta  (security  police),  I  see  no  one. 
There  are  also  a  few  guards,  but  they  don't 
know  the  Lithuanian  language  and  don't 
know  what  we  are  arguing  at>out." 

After  a  short  consultation,  the  chairman 
pronounced  the  sentence:  "Ten  years  labor 
in  a  strict  regime  camp  with  confiscation  of 
personal  property." 

When  he  heard  the  sentence.  Mr.  Kudirka 
couldn't  conceal  his  pleasure.  He  had  thought 
he  would  be  shot. 

Soon  after  the  trial,  state  security  em- 
ployees took  from  his  apartment  a  set  of 
"Kaunas"  furniture,  a  rug  and  a  radio  set. 
amounting  In  value  to  about  700  rubles  ($770 
at  the  oflSclal  rate  of  exchange ) . 

The  compilers  of  the  sununary  of  Mr. 
Kudirka's  trial  concluded  their  report  with 
the  following  postscript:  "To  this  day. 
Kudirka  does  not  know  that  he  had  been 
living  under  the  menace  of  internment  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital.  However,  his  relatives 
and  acquaintances  refused  to  yield  to  the 
threats  of  the  Checkists  and  sign  statements 
that  he  was  psychologically  abnormal.  Doc- 
tors of  the  city  of  Vilnius,  headed  by  the  chief 
psychiatrist  Outman,  also  resisted  Cheklst 
pressure.  They  pronounced  Kudirka  com- 
pletely healthy." 

Soviet  dissidents  with  personal  experience 
have  long  considered  Intertunent  In  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital  far  more  horrible  than 
forced  labor  or  prison. 


JUDGE  SMITH  RETIRES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asMed  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 6  Judge  J.  Joseph  Smith,  the 
senior  judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  retired  after  30  years 
on  the  bench. 

Judge  Smith  is  a  close  family  friend 
and  I  have  known  him  since  my  earliest 
years  and  I  am,  therefore,  well  qualified 
to  testify  to  the  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  people  of  Connecticut 
and  of  the  United  States. 

An  outstanding  student  at  Yale  Law 


School,  Judge  Smith  served  as  a  graduate 
fellow  at  that  institution  before  return- 
ing to  our  hometown  of  Waterbury  to 
practice  law.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  1934  and  after  his  election 
in  that  year,  served  through  1941  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Federal  district 
court  by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Serving  the  district  which  I  now  repre- 
sent. Judge  Smith  was  a  member  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  did  outstanding  work  on 
that  committee  to  prepare  the  country 
for  the  war  which  came  in  1941.  His  legis- 
lative ability  is  still  spoken  of  respectful- 
ly in  the  House  by  those  who  served  when 
Judge  Smith  was  a  Member.  Lew  Desch- 
ler,  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House, 
rates  highly  Judge  Smith's  contributions 
during  his  term  of  service. 

The  character  of  Judge  Smith's  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  court  has  been  out- 
standing. He  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  times  and  has  taken  a  liberal 
point  of  view  in  questions  of  civil  rights 
and  criminal  justice.  Although  conserva- 
tive in  desiring  to  maintain  our  national 
institutions,  he  has  helped  to  mold  them 
to  the  needs  of  today. 

Above  all  he  has  carried  on  his  duties 
with  dignity  and  with  a  rare  and  puck- 
ish wit  which  has  endeared  him  to  his 
fellow  justices  and  with  a  sympathy  and 
understanding  that  have  earned  him  the 
appreciation  of  litigants  and  those  ac- 
cused of  crime.  As  a  roundup  article  on 
Judge  Smith's  career  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled,  "Judge  Smith 
Looks  Back  on  Long  Career,"  by  Thomas 
D.  Williams  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Hartford  Courant. 

Judge  SMrrn   Looks  Back  on   Long   Carefr 
(By  Thomas  D.  Williams i 

Senior  US.  Circuit  Court  Judge  J.  Joseph 
Smith  is  known  by  his  colleagues  as  a  liberal 
judge,  but  a  man  who  has  played  cards  wuh 
him  says  that  as  a  poker  player  he  is  a  con- 
servative. 

A  whimsical  man  with  a  shock  of  white 
hair  and  John  L.  Lewis  eyebrows.  Judge 
Smith.  67,  of  West  Hartford  is  now  officially 
retired  from  his  seat  at  the  courthouse  on 
Foliey  Square.  New  York,  N.Y.  His  retirement 
from  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
became  effective  Nov.  6,  and  the  U  S.  Senate 
still  has  not  confirmed  his  successor. 

A  fellow  Judge  who  has  known  Judge 
Smith  throughout  his  entire  career  said, 
"There  is  a  tendency  to  classify  Judges  as  lib- 
eral, conservative  and  reactionary.  Without 
pinning  any  label  of  that  sort  on  Judge 
Smith,  all  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
work  can  assure  you  that  he  has  always  been 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  wave  of  changes 
in  the  law.  And  that  involves  some  tremen- 
dous changes.  " 

In  his  30  years  as  a  US  District  Court 
Judge  for  Connecticut  and  a  New  York  appel- 
late Judge,  Smith  has  been  known  for  his 
quiet,  sly  sense  of  humor  and  an  avid  Interest 
in  football — especially  football  played  at  Yale 
Bowl  (he  was  graduated  from  Yale  College 
In  1925  and  from  Yale  Law  School  two  years 
lateri . 

CAREER     NOT     ENDED 

The  judge's  sense  of  humor  extends  quite 
freely  into  various  duties  on  the  bench 
which  he  will  continue  in  spite  of  his  for- 
mal retirement  as  senior  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
Judge.  He  will,  as  always,  sit  on  three-Judge 
courts  to  decide  the  constitutionality  of 
Connecticut's  laws,  and  when  the  federal 
courts  are  pressed  he  may  even  sit  on  clvU 
and  criminal  trials. 


Asked  about  his  more  amusing  experiences 
as  an  appellate  Judge — a  position  which  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  trial  work  tends  to  be 
rather  dry — the  Judge  cited  the  case  of  Carl- 
ton E.  Achilles  vs.  The  New  England  Tree 
Exjjert  Co. 

This  was  a  'Vermont  suit  complaining  of 
a  threat  to  the  health  of  a  herd  of  cows. 
AchUles,  a  name  Vermonters  pronounce 
'AklUs,'  is  the  farmer  who  charged  his  fresh- 
water spring,  a  watering  hole  for  his  cows, 
was  poisoned  by  road  men  doing  business 
defoliating  brush  under  power  lines. 

"I  can't  remember  how  many  cows  died 
(he  immediately  looked  up  the  case  and 
found  that  two  cows  had  passed  away) .  But 
I  do  remember  some  of  them  lost  their  in- 
terest in  the  bulls. "  Judge  Smith  said. 

One  of  his  colleagues  on  the  appeals  court 
classified  Judge  Smith  as  "one  of  the  court's 
strong  members  "  and  as  on  the  "so-called 
liberal  side  of  the  court  in  matters  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  and  civil  rights."  The  Judge 
quickly  added  that  Judge  Smith  was  also 
very  well  liked,  even-tempered,  considerate 
and  courteous." 

"He  may  think  you're  all  wrong,  but  such 
disagreement  never  affected  his  relations 
with  the  other  Judges."  said  the  Judge. 

Judge  Smith's  view  of  the  court  is  dispas- 
sionate: 'The  court  Is  to  provide  a  civilized 
method  of  resolving  di-sputes  between  per- 
sons and  the  state." 

Asked  If  the  courts  sometimes  seem  forced 
into  positions  of  settling  petty  disputes  some 
of  them  almost  humorous,  the  Judge  replied: 
■Some  people  have  spent  all  their  lives  bat- 
tling their  neighbors  In  court." 

RECURRING   DtSPUTES 

He  said  it  was  his  experience  over  the  years 
In  federal  court  that  similar  disputes  "were 
alwa>-s  arising  and  that  only  changes  In  some 
laws,  an  Increase  in  the  population  and  some 
Improvements  In  the  court's  mechanical 
handling  of  cases  had  changed  the  temper 
of  litigation. 

The  Judge  said  new  types  of  cases  Involve 
environmental  and  inner-city  problems.  And 
he  added  that  civil  rights  actions  had  paral- 
leled the  growth  in  Interpretations  of  the 
law. 

During  the  U  years  Jvidge  Smith  spent  on 
the  appeals  court,  the  caseload  Increased  111 
per  cent.  In  1960.  there  were  135  appeals  for 
six  judges,  while  today  there  are  246  appeals 
for  nine  Jvidges. 

Judge  Smith  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer 
in  Waterbury  in  1927.  but.  according  to  his 
own  evaluation,  he  had  very  little  experience 
m  private  practice  before  entering  politics. 
.^t  the  age  of  30  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  5th  District. 

.\s  a  Democrat.  US.  Rep.  Smith  ran  three 
other  successful  campaigns  in  1936,  1938  and 
1940  During  his  period  in  Congress,  he  be- 
came known  for  his  contributions  to  na- 
tional defen.se  and  was  a  member  of  the 
.'\rmed  Services  Committee. 

Then  In  1941.  a  federal  Judgeship  opened 
up  for  Connecticut,  and  Rep.  Smith  became 
Judge  Smith.  It  was  not  quite  that  simple, 
however.  The  representative,  was  forced  to 
wait  two  years  for  his  nomination  as  Judge 
to  come  through  because  then  US.  Atty. 
Gen    Homer  Cummlngs  blocked  approval. 

OPPOSED  COURT-PACKING 

Some  said  Cummlngs  objected  to  Rep. 
Smith's  earlier  opposition  to  a  bUl  that  would 
have  packed  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  with  six 
new  Justices  to  sustain  New  Deal  legislation. 
In  looking  back  on  the  situation  himself, 
Judge  Smith  told  one  reporter  the  delay  re- 
sulted from  Cummlngs'  desire  to  put  his  own 
man  into  the  vacancy. 

It  Is  because  of  this  delay  perhaps,  that 
Judge  Smith  doesn't  seem  too  surprised  about 
similar  delays  in  appointing  both  a  new  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  for  (Connecticut  and  his 
successor  on  the  court  of  appeals. 
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During  his  tours  of  duty  (from  1941  to 
1953  as  a  district  Judge,  from  1953  to  1960 
as  a  chief  district  Judge  and  from  1960  to 
the  present  as  an  appeals  Judge),  Judge 
Smith  has  seen  a  myriad  of  disputes,  and 
new  ones  don't  seem  to  surprise  him. 

Said  one  of  his  long-time  associates: 
■Judge  Smith  writes  vivid  opinions.  He's 
never  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  flam- 
boyant phrases  in  order  to  make  decisions 
clearly  understood.  He's  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  patient  and  unflappable  Judge." 


CIVIL   AVIATION   RESEARCH   AND 
DEVEiiOPMENT 

I  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneoas  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  result  of  congressional  rec- 
ommendations, a  joint  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  produced  a  report  entitled, 
"Civil  Aviation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment," which  focuses  on  specific  critical 
areas  of  aeronautics. 

These  include  noise  abatement,  air- 
ways and  airport  congestion,  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  low  and  high  density 
short-haul  aircraft  and  systems. 

That  study  is  a  very  meaningful  ef- 
fort in  the  right  direction — the  estab- 
lishment of  national  goals  and  policies 
for  aeronautics  and  aviation. 

In  achieving  these  goals  much  work 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  build  on  our 
past  accomplishments. 

As  an  example  of  noise  abatement,  for 
some  3  years  NASA  has  been  conducting 
an  important  research  program  at  Lewis 
Research  Laboratory  in  Cleveland  to 
achieve  the  technology  that  will  result 
in  jet  engines  which  are  truly  quiet. 

The  center  is  working  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  and  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  technology  is  in  sight. 

It  is  based  on  two  principal  elements: 
The  first  is  an  acoustically  treated  na- 
celle that  has  been  tested  on  a  conven- 
tional jet  engine  and  has  achieved  very 
significant  reductions  in  turbine  and  fan 
noise,  the  source  of  the  most  annoying 
sounds  to  most  people. 

The  other  principal  element  is  an  in- 
novatively  designed  fan  jet  engine  on 
which  considerable  ground  testing  has 
been  accomplished. 

Testing  will  require  about  anotlier 
year  or  two  to  complete. 

Then  the  technology  should  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  developing  new  classes  of 
quiet  engines  for  future  aircraft. 

What  about  the  present  fleet  jet  air- 
craft? The  new  DC-lOs  and  the  747's 
are  already  substantially  quieter  than 
the  707  DC-8  transports,  mainly  because 
of  the  very  large  fans  used  in  the  40,000- 
pound  thrust  engines. 

But  there  still  remains  the  noisy  air- 
craft to  be  considered. 

NASA  has  proved  by  using  the  new 
insulated  nacelles  that  these  can  be  sig- 
nificantly quieted. 

The  only  question  is  the  problem  of 
retrofitting  the  aircraft.  The  nacelles 
are  relatively  expensive. 

Who  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  cost? 
The  operators?  The  Government?  The 
passengers?  Or  jointly? 


It  is  a  problem  that  eventually  will 
have  to  be  solved  on  a  basis  that  takes 
into  account  private  and  public  Inter- 
esta. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  we  can  con- 
fidently predict  that  quiet  aircraft  en- 
gines can  be  developed  and  produced. 

The  big  question  remaining  is  cost  and 
how  the  Nation  will  pay  to  obtain  these 
engines. 

NASA 

<Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Aeronautics — NACA — was 
transformed  in  1958  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
the  outstanding  scientists  and  engineers 
of  the  former  NACA  took  on  the  enor- 
mous technological  challenge  of  explor- 
ing space.  The  unique  talents  of  many 
hundreds  of  people  began  to  be  applied 
to  the  development  of  the  machines  and 
tools  that  have  culminated  in  Americans 
exploring  the  moon  and  sending  space- 
craft out  to  Venus  and  to  Mars.  The  re- 
sult was  that  aeronautical  research  be- 
came heavily  overshadowed  by  the  enor- 
mous tasks  that  are  inherent  in  space 
research  and  technology. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  results 
of  aeronautical  research  achieved  by  this 
country  both  in  the  NACA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  in  industry  in  the 
late  1920's  and  early  1930's  made  possible 
the  dominance  in  aviation  throughout 
the  world  the  United  States  enjoys  to- 
day. The  great  stimulus  of  war  also  con- 
tributed much  to  the  extension  of  our 
aviation  products  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe. 

The  net  result  is  that  74  percent  of  all 
the  commercial  aircraft  in  operation  to- 
day in  the  non-Communist  world  are 
American  made.  Last  year  the  sale  of 
aeronautical  and  aerospace  products  re- 
turned to  our  country  almost  $3  billion 
in  foreign  currencies.  All  this  was  the 
benefit  of  research  in  aeronautics  done 
over  the  past  years,  a  very  enviable  rec- 
ord. 

But,  what  about  today,  and  tomorrow? 
Are  we  likely  to  maintain  our  command- 
ing advantage?  If  the  present  trend  in 
the  support  that  is  being  given  to  aero- 
nautical research  continues,  I  can  almost 
categorically  say,  definitely  not.  Our 
competitors  across  the  world  have  not 
been  idle  despite  our  lead.  They  are  pro- 
ducing excellent,  highly  efiBcient  aircraft 
that  are  becoming  more  and  more  attrac- 
tive to  our  present  customsrs.  Govern- 
ments are  supporting  their  aviation  in- 
dustries and  they  are  investing  relatively 
more  f  imds  in  aviation  research  than  we 
are.  They  are  building  many  more  air- 
craft prototypes  of  equal  or  greater 
sophistication  than  we  are.  In  fact,  we 
have  already  notified  the  world  that  we 
have  abdicated  a  very  promising  area  of 
aeronautical  research  and  aviation  oper- 
ations by  the  rejection  by  Congress  of  the 
challenge  to  build  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

At  this  time,  the  country  Is  signifi- 
cantly behind  other  nations,  especially 


in  Europe,  In  experimenting  with  vertical 
and  short  take-off  and  landing  aircraft. 
Already,  the  United  Kingdom  if  proouc- 
Ing  its  operational  fighter,  the  Harrier, 
which  is  presently  being  used  by  our 
Marine  Corps. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  long  been  accutely  aware  of 
these  increasing  deficiencies  in  ovir  aero- 
nautical re.search  effort.  Time  after  time 
the  committee  has  heard  witnesses  from 
government  and  industry  testify  that  the 
lack  of  research  over  the  past  10  years 
has  imposed  significant  difficulties  on  the 
development  of  new  generations  of  air- 
craft; these  difficulties  are  groveing  more 
serious  every  year. 

The  committee  has  urged  additional 
fimds  for  aeronautical  R.  &  D.  and  found 
support  for  its  position  from  within  sev- 
eral agencies  of  the  executive  department 
and  from  top  executives  in  the  private 
sector.  It  finds  support  in  the  fact  that 
aviation  provides  the  largest  major  na- 
tional resource  in  public  transportation 
over  long  distances  today. 

I  am  at  present  cautiously  optimistic 
that  this  lack  of  proper  emphasis  on 
aeronautical  research  is  beginning  to 
change.  And  I  have  confidence  in  saying 
that  the  Congress  has  had  much  to  do 
with  creating  that  change. 

As  a  result  of  congressional  recom- 
mendations, a  joint  study  by  the  National 
AerOTiautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  produced  a  report,  entitled  "Civil 
Aviation  Research  and  Development," 
which  focuses  on  specific  critical  areas  of 
aeronautics.  These  include  noise  abate- 
ment, airways  and  airpwrt  congestion, 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  low-  and  high- 
density  short-haul  aircraft  and  systems. 
That  study  is  a  very  meaningful  effort 
in  the  right  direction — the  establishment 
of  national  goals  and  policies  for  aero- 
nautics EUid  aviation.  In  achieving  these 
goals  much  work  needs  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  build  on  our  past  accomplish- 
ments. 

With  regard  to  the  development  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  generation  of  air- 
craft, NASA  research  has  resulted  in  an 
innovative  wing  design  for  commercial 
transports.  This  is  called  the  supercritical 
wing  that  will  enable  jet  aircraft  to 
cruise  at  significantly  higher  speeds 
without  penalty  of  increased  operating 
costs  and  reduced  performance  and  con- 
trol. NASA  is  currently  flight  testing  tlie 
new  design.  Present  707"s  cruise  at  about 
Mach  0.85.  With  the  new  wing  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  area  rule  or  "coke 
bottle"  shaped  fuselage,  new  aircraft  will 
be  able  to  cruise  at  between  Mach  0.95  to 
Mach  1.2.  Thus,  lower  costs  at  higher 
speeds  will  be  achieved.  Performance 
such  as  that  will  cut  an  hour  off  the 
present  time  It  takes  to  fiy  across  the 
country.  This  Is  an  arch  example  of  the 
research  that  America  must  conduct  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

For  some  3  years,  NASA  has  been  con- 
ducting an  important  research  program 
at  Lewis  Research  Laboratory  in  Cleve- 
land to  achieve  the  technology  that  will 
result  in  jet  engines  which  are  truly  quiet. 
The  Center  Is  working  with  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  technology  is  in  sight. 
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It  is  based  on  two  principal  elements: 
The  first  is  an  acoustically  treated  na- 
celle that  has  been  tested  on  a  conven- 
tional jet  engine  and  has  achieved  very 
significant  reductions  in  tiirbine  and  fan 
noise,  the  source  of  the  most  annoying 
sounds  to  most  people.  The  other  prin- 
cipal element  is  an  innovatively  designed 
fan  jet  engine  on  which  considerable 
ground  testing  has  been  accomplished. 

Present  jet  aircraft  produce  a  maxi- 
mum level  of  noise  at  takeoff  that  ranges 
between  95  and  120  effective  perceived 
noise  in  decibels — EPNdb.  The  objective 
of  NASA's  program  is  to  reduce  that 
upper  level  of  120  EPNdb  to  below  the 
present  Federal  aviation  regulation  level 
of  102-108  EPNdb.  Each  lowering  by  3 
decibels  reduces  a  noise  level  by  one-half. 
NASA  and  its  contractors  confidently  ex- 
pect to  lower  the  perceived  noise  down  to 
as  low  £is  95  EPNdb.  Significantly  lower 
noise  levels  will  be  necessary  when  the 
short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  be- 
come operational  in  and  out  of  city  en- 
vironments. A  level  of  88  to  90  EPNdb  is 
representative  of  the  noise  level  at  a  busy- 
New  York  City  street  intersection. 

These  lower  noise  level  goals  will  be 
achieved  by  acoustically  treated  engine 
nacelle  inlets  and  new  blade  designs  and 
configurations  of  the  fans,  compressors 
and  turbines.  Testing  will  require  about 
another  year  or  two  to  complete.  Then 
the  technology  should  be  available  for 
use  in  developing  new  classes  of  quiet 
engines  for  future  aircraft. 

What  about  the  present  fleet  jet  air- 
craft? The  new  DC-lOs  and  the  747's 
are  already  substantially  quieter  than 
the  707/DC-8  transports,  mainly  because 
of  the  very  large  fans  used  in  the  40.000- 
pound  thrust  engines.  But  there  still  re- 
mains the  noisy  aircraft  to  be  considered. 
NASA  has  proved  by  using  the  new  in- 
sulated nacelles  that  these  can  be  sig- 
nificantly quieted.  The  only  question  is 
the  problem  of  retrofitting  the  existing 
fleet  of  aircraft.  The  nacelles  are  rel- 
atively expensive.  Who  is  to  bear  the 
burden  of  cost?  The  operators?  The  Gov- 
ernment? The  passengers?  Or  jointly? 
It  is  a  problem  that  eventually  will  have 
to  be  solved  on  a  basis  that  takes  into 
account  private  and  public  interests.  In 
short,  it  appears  that  we  can  confidently 
predict  that  quiet  aircraft  engines  can 
be  developed  and  produced.  The  big  ques- 
tion remaining  is  cost  and  how  the  Na- 
tion will  pay  to  obtain  these  engines. 

As  far  as  air  pollution  is  concerned, 
there  is  presently  underway  a  retrofitting 
program  on  the  engines  in  the  present 
fleet  of  commercial  jet  aircraft  that  is 
eliminatmg  the  visible  black  exhaust  that 
lias  been  a  nuisance  for  years.  The 
scheme  is  to  retrofit  at  the  time  when  a 
complete  engine  overhaul  takes  place, 
after  about  6,000  hours  of  operating  time. 

However,  eliminating  the  visible  por- 
tion does  not  eliminate  the  other  by- 
products: oxides  of  nitrogen  and  others. 
NASA  is  presently  working  very  hard  to 
produce  the  technology  that  will  elimi- 
nate those  pollutants.  It  is  focusing  on 
an  approach  to  the  problem  that  will,  in 
addition,  result  in  greater  efficiencies  in 
fuel  consumption  and  thus  lower  operat- 
ing costs. 

Another  program  NASA  is  vigorously 
attacking  is  the  determination  of  the 
proper  designs  for  short  takeoff  and  land- 


ing aircraft,  which  offer  great  promise  to  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
the  solution  of  transportation  in  areas  of  Speaker,  the  failure  of  our  programs  to 
high    density    population    such    as    the     help  gifted  and  talented  cliildren  sue- 


Northeast  Corridor  and  the  west  coast. 
Contracts  have  already  been  let  to  vari- 
ous companies  to  derive  on  a  competitive 
basis  the  optimum  design  for  efficient 
and  economical  STOL  airplane. 

All  such  research  requires  extremely 
innovative  people.  It  is  fortunate  indeed 
that  NASA  has  the  talents  to  undertake 
such  national  problems.  Of  course,  aero- 
nautics has  received  great  benefit  from 
space  research,  benefits  in  avionics,  ma- 
terials, structures,  controls,  computer 
applications — a  legion  of  advances.  But 
we  in  the  Congress  must  continue  to  in- 
sist, as  we  have  in  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  that  advanced 
research  in  aeronautics  must  continue 
to  receive  the  full  support  and  attention 
that  it  requires  if  we  as  a  Nation  are  to 
remain  the  leaders  we  believe  ourselves 
to  be.  To  do  less  would  indeed  place  us 
in  great  peril,  and  would  constitute  a 
default  on  our  future  security  and  pros- 
perity. 


DR.  RALPH  J.  BUNCHE 

<Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  I  rise  today. 
The  United  States  has  lost  a  valuable 
and  dedicated  citizen.  The  world  has 
lost  an  able  and  concerned  diplomat, 
and  the  cause  of  peace  has  lost  an  elo- 
quent spokesman. 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche 
will  leave  a  void  for  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  making  understanding  and 
peace  a  part  of  the  world  scene.  Dr. 
Bunrhe  was  concerned  with  the  principle 
of  peace  and  with  the  use  of  the  United 
Nations  to  make  that  principle  a  reality. 
From  its  inception.  Dr.  Bunche  had  been 
trying  to  make  the  United  Nations  an 
organization  that  was  worthwhile  and  ef- 
fective. His  efforts  to  that  end  earned 
him  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  a  choice  well 
made. 

Secretary-General  U  Thant  said  of 
Dr  Bunche; 

He  was  the  most  effective  and  best  known 
of  International  civil  servant.s,  and  his  record 
of  achievement  as  an  individual  member  of 
the  Secretariat  wsis   unsvirpassed. 

V/ell  known  as  an  International  leader. 
Dr.  Bunche  was  also  a  respected  leader 
in  his  own  country.  He  knew  of  the  hard- 
ships of  prejudice  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence, and  yet  he  never  wavered  from  his 
conviction  in  the  brotherhood  pf  man. 
His  efforts  on  the  behalf  of  the  black  man 
in  the  United  States  will  be  recorded  by 
history  as  some  of  the  noblest  efforts  in 
the  20th  centurj-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  tribute  will  be  able  to 
replace  Ralph  Bunche.  Mrs.  Evans  joins 
me  in  the  deep  feeUng  of  loss  and  in  our 
sympathies  to  Dr.  Bunche's  family. 


GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  CHILDREN 
NEED  HELP 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  • 


gests  that  we  reevaluate  our  Federal  edu- 
cation priorities  to  put  greater  emphasis 
on  this  group  which  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely ignored  in  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal educational  spending  decisionmaking. 

The  Federal  Government  plans  to 
spend  only  $1.9  million  to  assist  gifted 
children  this  year  as  opposed  to  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  all  other  categories  of  disadvan- 
taged children  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

I  suggest  that  additional  money  from 
the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Education  be 
earmarked  for  programs  of  education  for 
gifted  children,  demonstration  projects, 
and  inservice  training  for  teachers  of 
gifted  childen.  Between  1.5  million  and 
2.5  million  of  the  Nations  51.6  million 
schoolchildren  can  be  classified  as 
•gifted  and  talented." 

These  gifted  children  are  "under- 
achievers."  Studies  show  that  most  gifted 
children  work  far  below  their  capacity, 
many  more  than  four  full  grade  levels 
below  their  potential.  Other  studies  in- 
dicate that  at  least  15  percent  of  all 
gifted  children  give  up  on  our  school  sys- 
tem entirely  and  become  dropouts. 

The  record  of  the  present  school  sys- 
tem as  regards  education  of  gifted  chil- 
dren should  be  condemned  for  its  un- 
concern which  has  unfairly  handicapped 
the  lives  of  millions  of  developing  chil- 
dren, wasting  their  best  intellectual  re- 
sources. Schools  have  ignored  the  gifted 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  imiform 
standard  of  attainment. 

Diverting  more  educational  money  to 
gifted  children  would  be  the  very  best 
educational  investment  we  could  make. 
The  increased  productivity  and  the  ad- 
ditional taxes  these  children  would  pay 
during  their  lifetimes  would  offset  the 
investment  in  their  education  many 
times  over. 

I  must  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  recent 
reports  of  interest  in  gifted  children 
from  the  Office  of  Education  are  encour- 
aging. I  certainly  wish  Commissioner 
Marland  success  toward  the  goal  of  in- 
creasing Federal  assistance  to  gifted  and 
talented  children. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

I  Mr.  MILLER  of  Oliio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  Americas 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

The  world  air  record  for  speed  over 
a  straight  course  is  held  by  an  Ameri- 
can pilot.  Col.  R.  L.  Stephens.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  reached  a  maiximum  speed  of 
2,070.101  miles  per  hour  in  a  Lockheed 
YF-12A  jet  on  May  1,  1965. 


OUR  INCREDIBLY  INCOMPETENT 
POLICY  TOWARD  INDIA  AND 
PAKISTAN 

I  Mr.  LEGGETT  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  any 
reasonable  standard  the  policies  of  Yahya 
Khan,  the  West  Pakistan  military  dic- 
tator, have  been  disastrous.  By  any  ob- 
jective standard  our  own  Government's 
policies  in  that  part  of  the  world  have 
also  been  disastrous. 

To  understand  the  error  of  our  own 
policy  we  must  first  understand  the  error 
of  Yahya  Khan's  policy. 

Pakistan  is  a  divided  country,  in  which 
the  western  section  has  dominated  and 
exploited  the  more  populous  eastern  sec- 
tion since  the  country  was  founded.  As  a 
result,  most  East  Pakistanis,  or  Bengalis 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  as  an  independent  nation.  In  an 
election  held  last  winter,  a  party  called 
the  Awami  League,  which  is  Bengali- 
based  and  dedicated  to  Bengal  inde- 
pendence, won  an  outright  majority  of 
the  seats  in  the  national  assembly. 

This  point  is  critical.  The  Yahya  Khan 
group  is  frequently  referred  to  tis  the 
•"Government  of  Pakistan"  or  as  the 
"Pakistanis."  This  is  completely  inaccu- 
rate. The  legitimate,  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment of  all  Pakistan,  East  as  well  as 
West,  is  the  Awami  League.  The  Yahya 
Khan  group  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bunch  of  thugs  who  occupy  the  seats  of 
power,  because  they  have  the  guns.  The 
legal  he&d  of  the  Pakistan  Government  is 
Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman,  who  is  presently 
on  trial  for  treason  before  a  secret  mili- 
tary court  appointed  by  Yahya  Khan, 
who  is  himself  guilty  of  treason  in  that 
he  has  overthrown  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  by  force. 

So  let  us  hear  no  more  talk  of  how 
"the  Government  of  Pakistan  has  a  right 
to  protect  itself."  and  therefore  repres- 
sion of  the  Bengali  "insurgents"  was 
necessarj'  if  regrettable.  Yahya  Khan's 
bauidits  are  not  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan, and  have  no  legitimate  claim  to 
control  the  West,  let  alone  the  East. 

If  Yahya  Khan's  moraUty  has  been 
nonexistent,  his  pragmatism  has  been 
even  worse. 

Presumably  his  objective  has  been  to 
keep  East  Pakistan  under  his  control. 
but  he  has  followed  a  course  guaranteed 
to  produce  the  opposite  effect. 

In  March,  he  sent  thousands  of  troops 
into  East  Pakistan,  where  they  commit- 
ted atrocities  on  a  scale  unheard  of  since 
the  days  of  Adolph  Hitler.  According  to 
reliable  news  reports  from  literally  doz- 
ens of  correspondents,  the  viciousness  of 
Yahya 's  troops  has  been  simply  unbe- 
lievable. They  have  looted  and  mass- 
raped.  They  have  forced  young  Bengalis 
to  act  as  "blood  donors"  by  draining 
them  until  they  died.  They  have  per- 
formed public  castrations.  They  have 
killed  out  of  hand  anyone  even  sus- 
pected of  being  a  student,  a  Hindu,  or 
a  member  of  the  Awami  League.  ITiis  in 
a  country  where  the  Awami  League  Is 
the  majority  party,  and  where  Hindus 
constitute  17  percent  of  the  population. 

When  guerrilla  resistance  began  to 
form,  Yahya's  army  reacted  with  the 
same  tactics  which  proved  to  be  abso- 
lutely coimterproductive  when  we  used 
them  in  Vietnam.  Quite  openly,  they 
went  into  the  villages  where  resistance 


had  been  reported,  burned  the  village  to 
the  ground,  rounded  up  all  the  young 
men  and  shot  them  out  of  hand.  As  some 
kind  of  proof  that  stupidity  seeks  its  own 
level,  they  even  described  this  process  as 
"pacification." 

In  this  way,  Yahya  Khan  created  an 
implacably  hostile  population  in  the 
coimtry  he  was  trying  to  occupy.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  people  of  his  larger 
and  more  powerful  neighbor,  India,  feel  a 
kinship  with  the  Bengalis  and  a  chronic 
hostility  toward  Pakistan;  they  are  al- 
ways looking  for  a  chance  to  destroy 
Pakistan.  Add  the  fact  that  Yahya's 
troops  in  the  East  cannot  be  supplied  ex- 
cept across  a  thousand  miles  of  Indian 
territory.  Add  finally  that  Pakistan  is  a 
desperately  poor  nation  and  cannot  af- 
ford sustained  military  activity  of  any 
kind.  Yahya  Khan  is  going  to  lose. 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  it  is  plain  that 
Yahya  has  neither  morality  nor  pragma- 
tism. With  the  greatest  dedication  and 
energy,  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  is  a  sure  loser,  and  in 
which  history  will  say  it  could  not  have 
happened  to  a  more  deserving  fellow.  East 
Pakistan  is  going  to  set  itself  up  as  an 
independent  country,  presumably  called 
Bangla  Desh,  it  will  probably  be  more 
prosperous  than  West  Pakistan,  and  it 
will  harbor  deep  bitterness  toward  West 
Pakistan  for  a  very  long  time. 

In  Ught  of  all  this,  our  own  Govern- 
ments' policy  is  impossible  to  imderstand 
in  either  moral  or  pragmatic  terms. 

We  began  by  saying  we  were  "neutral." 
But  this  neutrality  consisted  of  standing 
by  with  barely  a  raised  eyebrow  while  the 
atrocities  of  last  spring  were  being  com- 
mitted. Perhaps  standing  by  while  a 
gang  of  hoods  beats  a  defenseless  indivi- 
dual to  death  is  Mr.  Nixon's  idea  of  neu- 
trality: it  is  not  mine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  under  any 
circumstances  that  we  should  have  sent 
troops  into  South  Asia.  Absolutely  not. 
We  have  had  much  more  than  enough  of 
meddling  in  other  people's  affairs.  But  we 
should  have  denounced  Yahya  Khan  with 
the  same  vigor  with  which  we  denounced 
the  Russians  for  invading  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  And  of  course  we  should 
have  cut  off  all  aid  immediately. 

Instead,  we  played  credibility-gap 
games.  The  State  Department  aruiounced 
that^- 

No  military  Items  have  been  provided  to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  since  the  out- 
break of  fighting  In  East  Pakistan  March  25 
and  nothing  Is  now  scheduled  for  delivery. 

But  in  fact  we  sent  a  shipload  of  arms 
to  Pakistan  on  May  8,  and  another  one 
on  Jime  22.  The  explanation  was  that  the 
term  "provided"  did  not  include  items 
already  in  the  pipeline,  although,  of 
course,  this  was  not  explained  until  en- 
terprising reporters  had  ferreted  out  the 
story  of  the  two  shiploads. 

Why  did  we  do  this?  On  May  8,  the 
State  Department  told  Senator  Ful- 
BRicHT  that — 

The  contlnulrig  military  supply  program 
continues  to  be  an  Important  part  In  our 
ovemll  bilateral  relationship  with  Pakistan. 

Do  we  wish  to  have  an  overall  bilateral 
relationship  in  which  we  supply  the  guns 
with  which  an  illegal  government  kills  its 
own  people?  I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  think 
tho  American  people  do  either. 


The  State  Department  letter  to  Senator 
PuLBRicHT  continued: 

It  would  .  .  .  appear  desirable  for  the  US. 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  supply  limited 
quantities  of  military  items  to  Pakistan  to 
enable  us  both  to  maintain  a  constructive 
bUateral  dialogue  and  to  help  insure  that 
Pakistan  is  not  compelled  to  rely  increasingly 
on  other  sources  of  supply. 

Let  us  take  these  two  rationales  otfe 
at  a  time.  First,  there  is  the  matter  of 
the  "constructive  bilateral  dialog."  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  Sheik  Mujibur 
remains  in  jail,  and  that  the  atrocities 
continued  full  blast  right  up  to  the  re- 
cent outbreak  of  open  war,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  this  "dialog"  accomplished. 
This  is  the  same  rationale  we  hear  wiUi 
regard  to  General  Thieu,  and  with  regai-d 
to  the  Greek  dictators.  I  know  of  no  case 
where  this  device  has  worked. 

The  "other  sources  of  supply"  the  Str  te 
Department  referred  to  are,  of  course. 
Communist  China.  We  wanted  to  mini- 
mize Chinese  infiuence  in  Pakistan.  We 
have  had  no  success  on  that  front  either. 
Yahya  regards  us  as  a  shaky,  imcertain. 
and  distant  friend,  while  he  regards 
China,  which  has  given  him  the  bulk  of 
his  military  supphes,  as  his  dependable 
and  close  friend. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  this 
whole  affair,  even  if  we  consider  it  in  cold 
Machiavellian  terms,  is  that  in  trying  to 
keep  on  the  good  side  of  Yahj-a  Khan 
we  have  alienated  India.  Even  assuming 
Pakistan  to  continue  as  a  single  cotmtr> . 
which  it  will  not,  and  even  assuming 
Yahya  to  represent  the  Pakistani  people, 
which  he  does  not,  which  is  more  impwr- 
tant:  India  or  Pakistan?  Obviously,  In- 
dia is  more  important;  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  why  we  should  jeopardize 
our  relations  with  India  even  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  and  stable  Pakistani  Govern- 
ment. 

When  war  broke  out  last  week,  as  it 
was  bound  to  do  considering  the  tremen  ■ 
dous  strain  the  refugees  were  placing  on 
India,  our  United  Nations  Ambassador 
George  Bush  described  India  as  the  "ag- 
gressor." This  makes  about  as  much  sense 
as  calling  the  United  States  an  aggressor, 
because  we  attacked  Germany  when  they 
did  not  attack  us.  Fortunately,  the  accu- 
sation lias  been  disowned  as  not  repre- 
senting official  policy,  although  paren- 
thetically it  seems  unlikely  that  Mr.  Bush 
would  make  such  a  statement  without 
first  consulting  Washington. 

Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York  Times 
discussed  this  in  an  excellent  article  on 
December  6,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  Wrincu«c  of  Hands 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London.  December  5. — Suppose  that  Brit- 
ain. In  the  1930's,  had  responded  to  Hitler's 
savagery  by  the  early  threat  or  use  <  f  mlUtarj- 
force  Instead  of  appeasement.  If  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  been  In  power  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time.  It  would  presumably 
have  sent  some  offlcial  out  to  wring  his  hands 
in  public  and  charge  Britain  —Ith  "major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  broader  hostilities  which 
have  ensued." 

So  one  must  think  after  the  American 
statement  over  the  weekend  blaming  India 
for  the  hostlliUes  with  Pakistan.  Few  things 
said  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  lately 
have  been  quite  ao  indecent.  The  anonymous 
state  department  official  who  made  the  com- 
meiit  mr.lched  Uriah  Keep  In  sheer  oleaginous 
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cynicism  about  tbe  facts  of  the  situation 
and  about  our  own  moral  position. 

Consider  first  the  immediate  origins  of 
this  dispute.  They  are  exceptionally  clear  as 
International  relations  go. 

The  military  Junta  that  rules  Pakistan 
under  President  Tah3ra  Kabn  I.eld  an  elec- 
tion. The  largest  number  of  seats  was  won, 
democratically,  by  a  Bengali  party  that  fa- 
vored effective  self-government  for  East  Pak- 
istan. Yabya  thereupon  decided  to  wipe  out 
the  result  of  the  election  by  force. 

Last  March  West  Pakistan  troops  flew  Into 
the  Bast  in  large  numbers  and  began  a  policy 
of  slaughter.  They  murdered  selected  poli- 
ticians. Intellectuals  and  professionals,  then 
indiscriminate  masses.  They  burned  villages. 
They  held  public  castrations. 

To  compare  Yahya  Kahn  with  Hitler  Is  of 
course  inexact.  Tahya  is  not  a  man  with  a 
racist  mission  but  a  spokesman  for  xenopho- 
bic forces  in  West  Pakistan.  But  in  terms  of 
results — in  terms  of  human  beings  killed, 
brutalized  or  made  refugees — Yahya's  record 
compares  quite  favorably  with  Hitler's  early 
years. 

The  West  Pakistanis  have  killed  several 
hundred  thousand  civilians  in  the  East,  and 
an  estimated  ten  million  have  fled  to  India. 
The  oppression  has  been  speciAcally  on  lines 
of  race  or  religion.  The  victims  are  Bengalis 
or  Hindus,  not  Czechs  or  Poles  or  Jews,  and 
perhaps  therefore  less  meaningful  to  us  in 
the  West.  But  to  the  victims  the  crime  is  the 
same. 

This  record  has  been  no  secret  to  the  world. 
First-hand  accounts  of  the  horror  Inside  East 
Pakistan  were  published  months  ago.  The 
refugees  were  there  In  India  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  all  their  pitiful  misery. 

But  President  Nixon  and  his  foreign  policy 
aides  seemed  to  close  their  eyes  to  what  every- 
one else  could  see.  Month  after  month  the 
President  said  not  a  word  about  the  most 
appalling  refugee  situation  of  modem  times. 
Private  diplomacy  was  doubtless  going  on, 
but  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  American 
pressure  of  Yahya  Khan  for  the  only  step 
that  could  conceivably  bring  the  refugees 
back — a  political  accommodation  with  the 
Bengalis. 

Pakistan's  argument  was  that  it  was  all  an 
Internal  affair.  Yes,  like  the  Nazi's  treatment 
of  Oerman  Jews.  But  even  Lf  one  accepts  as 
one  must  that  Pakistan  was  bound  to  defend 
its  territorial  integrity,  this  issue  had  spilled 
beyond  its  borders.  The  refugee  Impact  on 
India  very  soon  made  it  clear  that  the  peace 
of  the  whole  subcontinent  was  threatened. 

It  was  as  if  the  entire  population  of  New 
York  City  had  suddenly  been  dumped  on  New 
Jersey  to  feed  and  clothe — only  infinitely 
worse  in  terms  of  resources  available.  Yet 
when  Indira  Oandhl  went  to  the  capitals  of 
the  West  for  help  in  arranging  a  political  so- 
lution in  East  Pakistan,  she  got  nothing. 

The  Indians  can  be  sanctimonious.  Mrs. 
Oandhl  acts  for  political  reasons,  not  out  of 
purity  of  heart.  India  has  helped  the  Bangla 
Desh  guerrillas  and,  in  recent  weeks,  put 
provocative  pressure  on  East  Pakistan.  All 
true.  But  given  the  extent  of  her  interest  and 
the  intolerable  pressure  upon  her,  India  has 
shown  great  restraint. 

After  all,  India  has  not  Intervened  in  a  civil 
confiict  thousands  of  miles  from  her  own 
border.  She  has  not  destroyed  one-third  of  a 
distant  country's  forests,  or  bombed  that 
land  to  such  a  point  of  saturation  that  it  Is 
marked  by  ten  million  craters.  The  United 
States  has  done  those  things  and  Is  still  do- 
ing them;  it  Is  in  a  p>oor  position  to  read 
moral  lectures  to  India. 

American  policy  toward  the  Indian  sub- 
continent Is  as  much  of  a  disaster  by  stand- 
ards of  hard-nosed  common  senfe  as  of  com- 
passion. India  may  be  annoying  and  difficult, 
but  she  does  happen  to  be  the  largest  nation 
In  the  world  following  our  notions  of  politi- 
cal freedom.  In  position  and  i>opulatlon  she 
Is  by  far  the  most  lnH>ortant  country  of  Asia 


apart  from  China.  To  alienate  India — worse 
yet,  to  act  so  as  to  undermine  her  political 
stability — Is  a  policy  that  defies  rational  ex- 
planation. 

Let  us  summarize  what  we  have  done. 
In  an  attempt  to  remain  in  the  good 
graces  of  Yahya  Khan,  we  have: 

First.  Antagonized  the  people  of 
Bengla  Desh,  which  will  probably  emerge 
as  an  independent  country  that  will  be 
more  populous  and  wealthier  than 
Pakistan. 

Second.  We  have  brought  our  rela- 
tions with  India,  the  world's  largest  de- 
mocracy, to  an  all-time  low. 

Third.  We  have  associated  ourselves 
with  one  of  the  greatest  atrocities  is 
history. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  other 
nations  are  without  blame. 

China  has  disgraced  itself  by  its 
heavy  support  of  Yahya  Kahn.  I  hope 
this  episode  has  removed  and  delusions 
our  yoimg  people  may  have  about  China 
being  the  center  of  world  revolution. 
China  has  proven  it  can  be  as  counter- 
revolutionary as  anybody  else  when  it 
feels  it  is  in  its  interest  to  do  so. 

India  can  be  faulted  for  prohibiting 
the  presence  of  United  Nations  observers 
along  the  border,  and  certainly  India 
is  always  eager  to  grab  a  piece  of  Paki- 
stan if  it  can. 

But  our  primary  concern  must  always 
be  for  our  own  actions.  I  suggest  that 
we  take  the  following  steps: 

FHrst.  Issue  an  official  and  strongly 
worded  condemnation  of  the  behavior 
of  Yahya  Khan  and  his  troops. 

Second.  Halt  all  the  economic  devel- 
opment aid  we  are  now  giving  to  Paki- 
stan and  rechannel  the  money  into  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  the  refugees.  An- 
nounce that  this  policy  will  continue 
until  the  refugees  are  returned  home  or 
resettled. 

In  both  moral  and  pragmatic  terms, 
these  two  steps  are  our  only  hope  of 
compensating  for  the  incredibly  incom- 
petent policy  we  have  followed  in  the 
past. 

ANTILITrERING  BILL 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  Uie  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  providing  civil  penalties 
for  the  operation  within  the  recreational 
lands  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  vehicles  which  are  not  equipped 
with  litter  bags. 

Littering  the  landscape  is  the  quickest 
way  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  an  area.  It  Is 
also  one  of  the  most  easily  remedied  of 
our  environmental  problems.  The  coop- 
eration of  visitors  to  national  recreation- 
al areas  will  correct  this  situation. 

The  vast  majority  of  citizens  volun- 
tarily throw  trash  in  proper  receptacles, 
but  a  few  litterers  spoil  the  vistas  for  all. 
I  hope  this  bill,  by  requiring  vehicles  en- 
tering national  recreational  areas  to  be 
equipped  with  litter  bags,  will  solve  the 
littering  problem. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  a  civil  penalty  for  i>ersons 
owning  any  vehicles  which  are  on  Federal 


recreational  properties  without  having  any 
litter  bags 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
vehicle  which  is  within  the  national  park 
system  or  the  national  forest  system,  or  on 
any  other  Federal  property  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Corpe  of  Engineers,  or 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  Is 
used  primarily  for  outdoor  recreational  pur- 
poses, other  than  a  vehicle  used  to  service 
any  such  property,  must  have  a  litter  bag 
(as  defined  by  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  property  upon  which 
such  vehicle  is  situated)  attached  to  the  in- 
side of  such  vehicle. 

Sec.  2.  Any  owner  or  operator  of  any  ve- 
hicle which  is  In  violation  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  of 
not  more  than  8500  for  each  offense.  Each 
violation  Is  a  separate  offense.  Any  such  civil 
penalty  may  be  compromised  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  in  compromise,  the  appropriateness  of 
such  penalty  to  the  gravity  of  the  violation 
shall  be  considered  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned. 


FORCES  OF  CHANGE  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA— DR.  ORTIZ  MENA, 
PRESIDENT,  INTER-AMERICAN 

DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  and  active  propo- 
nents of  hemisphere  cooperation  and 
development  is  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  Dr.  Ortiz  Mena.  Last  month. 
Dr.  Mena  addressed  the  prestigious 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Forces  of  Change  in  Latin 
America  and  Their  Relevance  to  Latin 
American  Relations." 

In  his  speech.  Dr.  Mena  remarks  that 
we  are  now  at  the  crossroads  where  both 
the  Americas,  North,  and  South,  must 
either  give  up  the  gigantic  task  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  development 
because  it  is  hopeless  or  as  Dr.  Mena 
suggests — 

Apply  our  energy  and  Imagination  In  a 
common  effort  to  find  practical  solutions, 
and  if  not  solutions,  at  least  mechanisms 
and  concepts,  which  will  help  us  to  cross 
the  very  difficult  decade  that  lies  ahead  of 
us. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
United  States  in  various  countries  in 
Latin  America,  Dr.  Mena's  carefully  rea- 
soned analysis  focuses  not  on  the  nega- 
tive but  on  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
future  of  United  States-Latin  American 
relations.  Indeed,  he  characterizes  the 
underlying  trends  in  Inter-American  re- 
lations as  "potentially  quite  promising, 
and  future  perspectives  are  not  nearly  so 
gloomy  as  commonly  supposed."  Dr. 
Mena  describes  his  thesis  as  hopefully 
provocative  and  stimulating.  It  is  both. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  interested  in 
our  hemisphere  relations  will  agree  that 
Dr.  Mena's  speech  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  imderstanding  the  pres- 
ent state  of  those  relations  and  I  ask 
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that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

FoHCES  or  Changs  in  Latin  Amesica  and 
Theh  Relevancx  to  Cnited  Statxs-Lattn 
Amtrican  Relations 

I  Remarks  of  Mr.  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  Presi- 
dent of  the  lnter-.\merican  Development 
Bank,  Before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations.   New   York,   Nov.    17.    1971) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Yau  have  asked  me  to  initiate  the  dls- 
cus.sion  tonight  with  my  refiectlons  on  the 
fvjrces  of  change  In  Latin  America  and  their 
relevance  to  tJ.S.-Latln  American  relations. 
Rather  than  attempt  a  weighty  speech  load- 
ed with  statistics  and  scholarly  quotations.  I 
would  like  to  put  to  you  a  simple,  but  I  hope, 
provocative  and  stimulating  thesis,  which 
will  establish  a  basis  for  the  discussion  that 
Is  to  fallow.  The  thesis  is  that  those  of  us 
ubo  are  concerned  with  United  States  and 
Latin  American  relations  and  the  pro.spects 
for  economic  and  social  development  in 
Latin  America  are  faced  with  a  paradox:  the 
surface  Impression  is  one  of  failure,  failure 
In  Inter-American  relations,  failure  in  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  failure  in  progress 
in  development.  Yet.  If  I  am  right  in  my 
perception,  tbe  underlying  trends  are  poten- 
lially  quite  promising,  and  future  perspec- 
tives are  not  nearly  so  gloomy  as  commonly 
supposed.  Because  the  surface  impression  ob- 
scurer this  reality  we,  Latin  American  and 
the  United  States,  oould  well  miss  an  op- 
portunity which  may  not  soon  arise  again. 
Let  me  be  more  explicit. 

II.  the  pobces  of  chance 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  under- 
lying trends  are  potentially  quite  promising? 
First.  I  am  referring  to  a  change  in  develop- 
ment consciousness  in  the  Hemisphere.  In 
the  course  of  the  past  decade  development 
as  a  conscious  policy  of  government  has  be- 
come so  common  that  we  now  take  It  for 
granted.  Left  and  right  as  designations  of 
government  are  virtually  obsolete.  The  uni- 
form standard  of  measurement  Is  that  of  a 
government's  commitment  to  economic  and 
social  development  and  how  effective  it  is 
In  carrying  out  this  objective.  No  govern- 
ment, regardless  of  how  It  comes  to  power, 
whether  it  is  civilian  or  mUitary,  demo- 
cratically elected  or  a  result  of  insurrec- 
tion, can  ignore  this  basic  fact.  No  longer 
Is  It  enough  to  vaguely  characterize  one- 
self as  for  or  against  the  statxis  quo.  One 
must  pose  specific  questions:  who  Is  to  be 
In  charge  of  the  development  process;  how 
Is  It  lo  be  carried  out;  what  is  to  be  the 
divl.slon  of  burden  and  benefit  among  groups 
within  society?  In  the  course  of  the  decade 
the  language  and  substance  of  politics  has 
undergone  a  fundamental  transformation. 
This  is  a  change  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Secondly,  this  development  consciousness 
li  no  longer  an  elllest  concept  confined  to  a 
select,  highly  educated  segment  of  the 
population,  arguing  esoteric  points  among 
themselves  in  a  closed  world  comfortably 
l.soI.ited  from  the  masses.  Modern  com- 
mujucatious — the  transistor  radio,  the  writ- 
ten word,  satellites,  television,  the  movies^ 
have  transformed  development  consciousness 
into  a  mass  phenomenon.  Expectations  have 
been  awakened;  the  genie  of  awareness  can- 
not be  put  back  In  the  bottle.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not  this  is  today  a  part  of  the 
Latin  American  reality  and  It  must  be  dealt 
With  by  political  leadership.  This,  too.  is  a 
change  in  the  most  fundamental  sense  ol  the 
term. 

Tliirdly,  there  has  emerged  In  the  Hemi- 
sphere a  human  infrastructure  of  tech- 
nically trained  personnel  which  increasingly 
pervades  public  and  private  sector  institu- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  there 
Wore  few  economic  planning  units  In  Latin 
America  worthy  of  their  name.  One  of  the 
prtbiems    faced    In    the    early    years    of   the 


Alliance  for  Progress,  for  example,  was  the 
absence  of  well-conceived  economic  and 
social  development  projects,  and  economic 
development  plans.  Today  there  is  hardly  a 
ootintry  In  the  continent  which  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  does  not  have  a  competent 
planning  unit. 

This  development  consciousness,  this 
human  infrastructure,  Is  reflected  In  dra- 
matic and  tangible  results.  Latin  America's 
growth  rates  In  the  1966-69  period,  for  ex- 
ample, were  higher  than  those  registered 
In  Industrialized  countries  as  a  whole.  In 
this  period  gross  domestic  product  showed 
an  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  5.5  per 
cent.  This  was  substantially  higher  than  the 
1961-65  period.  Obviously  there  are  im- 
portant variations  among  individual  coun- 
tries, but  the  Important  fact  Is  that  the 
trend  Is  clearly  In  a  positive  direction.  In 
the  1966-69  period,  moreover,  domestic  sav- 
ings accounted  for  the  ma}or  share  of  capital 
formation,  financing  more  than  91  per  cent 
of  total  Investment;  net  external  financing 
accounted  for  the  remaining  9  per  cent.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress,  as  you  know,  originally 
contemplated  80  per  cent  domestic  financing 
and  20  per  cent  from  external  sources.  I 
should  like  to  particularly  emphasize  that 
the  results  achieved  are  a  consequence  pri- 
marily of  conscious  policy  decisions  to  im- 
prove the  administration  and  structure  of 
tax  collections.  In  Latin  America  today  the 
fiscal  budget  has  become  an  Instrument  to 
achieve  program  objectives. 

Progress  is  equally  dramatic  in  another 
Important  area:  the  diversification  of  ex- 
port earnings.  The  decade  has  witnessed  a 
significant  increase  In  non-traditional  ex- 
ports involving  processed  and  manufactured 
goods. 

Between  1960  a;,d  1964  and  1965-68  the 
relative  Importance  of  manufactured  and 
seml-manulactured  products  in  tbe  total 
rose  from  9  8  to  14.3  per  cent,  and  reached 
16.7  per  cent  in  1968,  while  the  relative  im- 
portance of  basic  commodities  declined  pro- 
portionately. This  development  reflects  the 
birth,  and  in  some  cases,  the  maturation  of 
an  emerging  industrial  plant;  this  indus- 
trial base  constitutes  an  impetus  for  inte- 
gration in  the  region,  an  inipetus  which  I  am 
certain  will  become  increasingly  important 
In  the  coming  decade. 

The  Decade  of  the  60s  also  witnessed  tbe 
establishment  of  a  well  conceived  institu- 
tional structure  throxigh  which  external  as- 
sistance could  be  channeled.  The  more  tra- 
ditional institutions,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank  and 
the  ExfMJrt-Import  Bank,  were  supplemented 
by  the  formation  of  the  institution  which  I 
head.  The  doubts  which  existed  over  the 
need  for.  and  justification  of.  a  regional  fi- 
nance Institution  have  been  laid  to  rest: 
the  IDB  has  emerged  as  the  primary  devel- 
opment lender  in  the  Hemisphere. 

The  Inter -American  Conunittee  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  CIAP  as  it  is  more  popu- 
larly known,  provided  the  framework  for 
reviewing  development  plans  as  an  inte- 
grated whole  and  relating  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  plans.  Indeed. 
CIAP  is  a  unique  concept.  Nowhere  else  In 
the  developing  wc»-ld  does  one  find  a  similar 
multinational  forum  for  discussion  of  na- 
tional development  objectives.  The  flower- 
ing of  this  Institutional  structure  is  startling 
when  compared  to  what  existed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade. 

There  are  also  significant  advances  in 
achieving  the  social  objectives  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  Adult  illiteracy  has  been 
Induced.  Access  to  university  and  secondary 
education  for  lower  income  groups  is  on  the 
Increase.  Land  reform.  perh^>s  the  moet  dif- 
ficult objective  to  achieve  and  a  controversial 
subject,  is  an  accepted  part  of  the  develop- 
ment scheme.  Infant  mortality  has  been  re- 
duced and  the  availability  of  potable  water 
has  been  extended  beyond  the  major  urban 


centers  into  nu^l  areas.  Population  issues, 
virtually  a  forbidden  subject  for  discussion 
when  the  Decade  of  the  60s  began,  are  now 
openly  debated. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  Impression  of 
progress  without  problems.  Obviously  the 
rate  of  progress  in  many  of  these  areas  has 
not  been  all  that  we  would  like  And  the 
agenda  for  the  70s  is  formidable.  But  placed 
In  perspective  and  vlew^ed  objectively  I  be- 
lieve that  the  record  of  accomplishment  of 
the  60s  is  Impressive.  How  then  does  one  ex- 
plain the  pessimism  which  at  times  seems  to 
dominate  our  view  of  the  development  proc- 
ess In  Latin  America  and  Inter-Amerlcan  re- 
lations? 

m.  the  paradox 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  tensions 
which  we  now  see  in  Inter-American  rela- 
tions and  within  Latin  American  society  are 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  successes  which  I 
have  outlined  above.  The  higher  level  of 
development  consciousness,  for  example,  has 
brought  in  its  wake  a  strong  sense  of  national 
identification.  This  In  turn  has  led  to  a  deter- 
mination within  Latin  America  to  control  a 
nation's  major  economic  decisions.  Basic 
natural  resources,  for  perfectly  understand- 
able historic  reasons,  have  been  In  the  hands 
of  foreign  companies;  tht  determination  to 
assert  national  control  over  such  resources 
may  result  In  conflict  between  the  country 
and  the  company  or  companies,  and  In  some 
cases  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  We  Mexicans  understand  this  process 
very  well.  In  1938  we  ourselves  went  through 
a  similar  experience  wltl  the  expropriation 
of  the  properties  of  several  forelgn-ovimed 
oU  companies  and  the  formation  of  PEMEX, 
our  national  oU  company.  On  that  occasion 
both  governments  kept  In  perspective  the 
following  priorities:  first,  their  willingness  to 
maintain  their  mutual  friendship  over  and 
above  the  conflict  created  by  the  expropria- 
tion, secondly,  to  deal  with  the  point  of  com- 
pensation from  the  standpoint  of  ex-post- 
facto  evaluation  seeking  the  relative  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned.  And  because 
of  the  civil  climate  maintained  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  negotiation,  after  the 
inevitable  first,  bitter  shock,  there  were  no 
recriminations,  and  no  lasting  Injuries  to  the 
respective  pride  and  prestige  of  the  parties; 
but  rather  a  consolidation  of  their  friendship 
that  at  a  mutually  convenient  moment  led 
to  a  reasonable  conclusion  of  the  conflict 
through  a  Just  and  equitable  arrangement  for 
eventual  payment  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 

We  can  see  another  aspect  of  this  phenom- 
enon of  national  identification  In  the  very 
strong  Latin  American  reaction  to  the  10 
per  cent  Import  surcharge  Imposed  as  a  part 
of  President  Nixon's  New  Economic  Policy. 
Your  Government  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  primary  export  commodities  which  still 
make  up  the  largest  part  of  Latin  America's 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  exempt  from 
the  surcharge.  Why  then  the  apparently  ex- 
•igggerated  Latin  American  reaction  to  this 
measure? 

A>iide  from  individual  cases  where  the  sur- 
charge does  hit  very  hard  at  particular  coun- 
tries the  Latin  American  reaction  must  be 
understood  in  a  broader  context.  Industrial- 
ization in  Latin  America  is  of  course  ecc- 
nomically  significant,  and  Industrial  exports. 
in  percentage  terms  have  been  rising  fastest. 
But  for  economies  which  have  traditionally 
been  primary  commodity  exporters,  indus- 
trialization and  diversification  of  exjxjrts 
have  also  come  to  symbolize  a  degree  of  In- 
dependence, which  In  political  and  psycho- 
logical terms  is  essential  in  Latin  America 
today.  To  many  Latin  Americans  It  appears 
that  Just  as  its  industrial  plant  is  emerging 
from  adolescence  Into  maturity,  the  United 
States  strikes  at  it  through  the  Import  sur- 
charge. We  know  that  this  Is  not  the  inten- 
tion but  the  reaction  is  understandable.  In  a 
sense,  then,  the  very  success  In  the  Decade 
of  the  60s  In  accelerating  the  creation  of  new 
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Industries  and  entrepreneurs  Is  In  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  aggressive  Latin  American 
response  to  the  imposition  of  the  surcharge. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of  this 
central  paradox  of  success  feeding  the  Illu- 
sion of  failure  Is  to  be  seen  in  the  political 
ferment  which  pervades  the  Hemisphere. 
Within  Latin  America,  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation previously  at  the  edge  of  society  are 
now  vigorous  actors,  organized  and  demand- 
ing to  participate  in  political  life  and  the 
distribution  of  economic  benefits.  Respond- 
ing to  new  pressures,  the  balance  of  political 
forces  in  society  may  be  completely  reversed 
or  at  the  very  least  radically  changed.  Tra- 
ditional institutions  such  as  the  Church  and 
the  military  are  assuming  new  roles.  Political 
coalitions  which  would  have  been  unthink- 
abel  a  decade  ago,  emerge  now  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Within  this  panorama  of  change,  there  Is 
no  unitary  political  model,  much  less  one 
based  on  external  experiences.  What  Is  tak- 
ing place  is  a  search  for  political  solutions 
rooted  in  national  realities  and  this  process 
will  take  time  to  work  Itself  out.  One  can  be 
sure  of  only  one  thing;  change,  sometimes 
startling,  often  upsetting,  change  whose  di- 
rection Is  frequently  not  discernible  at  this 
time,  is  likely  to  be  the  one  constant  we 
can  look  forward  to  in  the  coming  decade.  It 
Is  like  the  rock  that  appears  so  solid  and  In- 
destructible, but  subject  to  the  relentless 
pounding  of  the  onrushlng  stream,  gradually 
erodes  until  the  only  thing  that  remains  is 
the  stream  itself.  So  it  is  with  the  stream  of 
change  pounding  against  the  rock  of  Latin 
American  society.  We  cannot  tell  what  direc- 
tion the  stream  will  take,  whether  It  will 
Jump  the  river  bed  or  remain  within  it,  or 
change  Its  course,  but  we  know  that  it  Is 
running  and  will  continue  to  run. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  this 
process  of  change  as  effecting  only  Latin 
America.  It  Is  clear  that  here  in  the  United 
States  profound  changes  are  also  taking 
place.  The  assumptions  which  have  gov- 
erned the  poet-World  War  n  pedicles  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  are  being 
challenged.  The  Intellectual  moorings  to 
which  we  have  been  comfortably  attached 
for  the  past  25  years  have  been  loosened  if 
not  shattered  and  we  know  not  where  they 
will  come  to  rest.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
about  this,  it  must  surely  have  been  removed 
by  President  Nixon's  New  Economic  Policy 
and  the  stunning  negative  vote  of  the  United 
States  Senate  with  respect  to  foreign  aid.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  we  have  entered  a  new 
phase  of  world  economic  and  political  af- 
fairs and  if  the  content  of  that  phase  is  not 
completely  clear,  nevertheless,  at  lesist  as 
far  as  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
are  concerned,  I  believe  that  we  can  dimly 
perceive  the  outlines  of  an  emerging  rela- 
tionship. 

rv.    THE    KEW    RELATIONSHIP 

First,  economic  relationships — aid  and 
trade — are  likely  to  continue  to  occupy  a  cen- 
tral place  in  the  United  States-Latin 
American  dialogue,  but  the  terms  of  that 
relationship  will  change.  On  the  United 
States  part.  It  is  evident  that  It  Is  the  United 
States  intention  to  seek  far  greater  partici- 
pation of  other  developed  countries  in  the 
foreign  economic  assistance  effort  amd  that 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered the  sole  guardian  of  the  non-com- 
munist world's  economic  and  security  system. 

Unlike  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  Second  World 
War.  the  United  States  no  longer  Is  the  ex- 
clusive repository  of  development  capital, 
technology  and  the  source  of  international 
financial  liquidity.  This  change  in  economic 
and  financial  conditions  has  led  to  the 
present  great  debate  In  the  United  States 
on  the  proper  financial  and  economic  role 
for  it  to  play  In  the  world.  This  redefinition 
of  the  U.S.  role,  now  in  the  process  of  being 


worked  out.  Is  complemented  on  the  Latin 
American  side  by  a  wish  to  diversify  its 
dependence  upon  the  United  States  as  the 
nearly  exclusive  source  of  assistance  on  con- 
cessional terms.  Such  dependence  Is  neither 
health  politically  or  economically.  The  desire 
to  diversify  sources  of  financing  is  a  natural 
concomitant  of  the  drive  for  national 
identification  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.  The  two  tendencies  are  thus  com- 
plementary, not  confilctlng.  The  question  Is 
one  of  balance,  arriving  at  new  proportions 
by  a  process  of  steady,  reasoned  and  firm 
negotiations,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  emo- 
tional or  Irrational  considerations.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  goal,  the  IDB  Is  actively  pursuing 
conversations  with  Canada  and  Western 
European  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
new  financial  relationships  with  these  na- 
tions. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  diversify  sources 
of  financing.  If  the  mobilization  of  external 
resources  to  complement  the  Internal  de- 
velopment effort  is  to  be  effective,  it  will  also 
be  necessary  to  revise  the  terms  of  economic 
assistance.  I  would  hope  that  as  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  attains  a  more 
even  equilibrium  the  United  States  would 
take  the  lead  with  its  friends  and  allies  in 
the  developed  world  in  proposing  a  general 
untying  of  foreign  assistance.  I  would  also 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  vigorously 
urge  the  adoption  of  more  flexible  terms  of 
payment  to  take  account  of  the  enormous 
debt  burden  being  carried  by  the  developing 
world,  a  burden  which  increasingly  threatens 
to  nullify  the  benefits  of  existing  economic 
and  financial  relationships. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  complexity 
of  the  considerations  which  surround  the 
subject  of  foreign  Investment.  Let  me  here 
only  suggest  that  In  the  E>ecade  of  the  70s, 
the  acceptability  of  foreign  Investment  as  a 
development  tool  will  be  related  not  so 
much  to  lt»  capital  contribution  as  to  Its 
technological  im(x>rtance.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  new  foreign  investment  should 
concentrate  in  areas  where  technology  is 
more  innovative,  and  gradually  abandon  to 
local  initiative  those  industries  where  exist- 
ing technology  is  known  and  readily  avail- 
able. 

Finally.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  in  the 
coming  decade  It  Is  most  Important  that  the 
developed  countries  offer  a  fair  and  equitable 
opportunity  for  non-traditional  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  to  enter  into  their  markets.  For 
the  willingness  of  the  developed  world  to 
accommodate  the  industrialization  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  past  decade  in  Latin 
America  will  be  Interpreted  there  as  an  in- 
dication of  Its  willingness  to  accept  Latin 
America  as  a  full  and  not  a  Junior  partner 
in  the  economic  and  monetary  system  which 
must  replace  the  existing  one. 

In  summary,  there  are  essentially  two  ap- 
proaches to  the  process  of  change  I  have  at- 
tempted to  outline:  The  first  approach  sees 
Latin  America  as  a  sick  continent,  refiect- 
ing  deep,  perhaps  Insoluble  conflicts.  The 
best  course,  in  this  view,  is  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw.  Insulating  itself  as  best  it 
can  from  the  coming  turbulence.  In  practical 
terms,  this  means  a  reduction,  if  not  elimi- 
nation of  economic  assistance,  and  little  In- 
terest in  seeking  solutions  to  difficult  eco- 
nomic and  p>olitlcal  dilemmas. 

The  other  approach  is  to  view  the  fer- 
ment, even  the  turbulence,  as  a  sign  of  vi- 
tality, to  see  in  it  experimentation  and  inno- 
vation, a  coming  to  grips  with  the  conse- 
quences of  change  which  gathered  tremend- 
ous velocity  in  the  past  decade.  In  this  case, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  seek  out  affinities 
and  look  for  accommodation  with  this  proc- 
ess. In  terms  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system, 
this  means  adapting  institutions  and  con- 
cepts to  a  system  capable  of  absorbing  indi- 
vidual shocks  without  breaking.  In  other 
words,  it  means  designing  a  system  which 


will  permit  us  to  supersede  momentary  con- 
flicts and  play  for  the  long  term. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  we  are  today  pre- 
cisely at  a  crossroads  where  we  must  choose 
between  these  two  approaches.  We  can  throw 
up  our  hands  In  despair  and  say  that  the 
situation  is  hopeless.  Or.  we  can  apply  ovir 
energy  and  Imagination  In  a  conunon  ef- 
fort to  find  practical  solutions,  and  If  not 
solutions,  at  least  mechanisms  and  concepts, 
which  will  help  us  to  cross  the  very  difficult 
decade  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  FORMER 
CHILEAN  PRESIDENT  FREI 

(Mr.  FASCKT.Ii  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port carries  in  its  pages  an  interview 
with  one  of  Latin  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  Dr.  Eduardo  Frei 
Montalva.  former  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Chile. 

In  the  interview.  Dr.  Frei  paints  one 
of  the  most  precise  yet  comprehensive 
pictures  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  vast 
changes  sweeping  Latin  America  and  of 
the  profound  effect  which  those  changes 
are  having  on  United  States-Latin  rela- 
tions. Because  of  the  importance  of  what 
President  Frei  says,  I  want  to  call  the 
interview  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

"Latin  America — No  Loncek  a  U.S.  Spheks 
or  Influence" 

Interview  With  Eduardo  Frei  Montalva, 
Former  President  of  Chile. 

Why  are  Hemisphere  relations  getting 
worse?  Will  seizure  of  American  business 
properties  continue?  How  dangerous  Is  the 
Communist  threat?  Answers  come  from  a 
leading  Latin-American  figure,  on  a  visit  to 
the  U.S.,  in  this  Interview  with  "VS.  News  A; 
World  Report." 

Q.  Dr.  Frei,  are  the  ties  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  changing, 
away  from  the  "special  relationship"  of  the 
past? 

A.  That  relationship  has  undergone  a  pro- 
found change.  In  my  opinion,  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
have  reached  their  lowest  point  In  recent 
history. 

In  part,  this  is  a  consequence  of  a  new 
and  widely  accepted  definition  In  some  sec- 
tors of  the  U.S.  of  what  those  ties  should 
now  be:  namely,  that  the  best  policy  for  the 
United  States  towtird  Latin  America  really 
Is  to  have  no  policy  toward  Latin  America. 

The  prevailing  approach  of  the  United 
States  does  appear  In  our  countries  to  be 
one  of  letting  things  develop  as  they  may. 
but  avoiding  Involvement  at  all  costs. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  In  this 
situation.  Latin  America  has  been  chang- 
ing— profoundly  and  rapidly — the  United 
States  has  been  changing,  the  world  has  been 
changing.  Clearly,  however,  the  days  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  in  our  relationship  are  gone. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  there  Is  reason  to  worry 
over  the  turn  of  events  In  the  Hemisphere — 
the  changes  you  have  described? 

A.  Certainly  a  vacuum  has  developed — one 
that  many  are  trying  to  fill.  But  I  prefer 
to  describe  the  present  period  as  one  of  a 
transition  In  the  Americas — an  Interreg- 
num. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessarily  a  bad 
moment  for  Inter-Amerlcan  relations,  be- 
cause when  both  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  are  in  the  throes  of  change.  It  Is 
best  not  to  be  committed  to  fixed  policies. 

Even  so,  this  transition  period  can  be  a 
healthy  one,  in  my   c^inlon,  only  If  It  can 
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be  used  to  open  a  real  dialogue  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Hemisphere — one  that  can 
bring  about,  within  a  reasonable  time,  a 
workable    new    relationship    between    us. 

Q.  What  is  needed  to  put  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America  on  an  improved  footing? 

A.  It  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  a  number 
of  fundamental  realities.  The  United  States, 
for  Its  part,  no  longer  can  expect  to  base  its 
policies  on  the  Big  Stick,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  or  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  The.=!e  have  passed  Into 
history,  outmoded  by  developments. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  emerged  as 
a  superpower,  with  world  responsibillcles, 
Latin  America  also  has  been  on  the  move, 
both  Internally  and  internationally.  The  re- 
gion Is  developing  new  relationships  with 
We.  tern  Europe,  the  socialist  republics,  other 
developing  nations,  and  Japan  and  China. 

As  a  result,  Latin  America  no  longer  can 
be  described  simply  as  a  U.S.  sphere  of  In- 
fluence— 'Americas  back  yard." 

Q.  Recently  one  U.S. -owned  company  after 
another  has  lost  Its  properties  to  govern- 
ment take-overs  In  Latin  America.  Does  this 
mean  that  U.S.  and  other  foreign  private  In- 
vestment Is  no  longer  welcome  there? 

.^.  No — but  It  does  mean  that  Latln- 
Amerjcan  governments  are  exercising  as 
nevet  before  a  right  to  pick  and  choose 
among  such  Investments,  and  to  lay  down 
new  ground  rules  for  them.  The  reason :  One 
of  the  most  fundamental  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Latin  America  Is  an  upsurge 
In  nationalism.  This  nationalism  is  reflected 
In  the  official  attitude  of  each  and  every 
country.  And  It  emerges,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, as  a  definite  movement  toward  na- 
tionalization of  basic  industries  In  these 
countries.  Of  course,  the  countries  pursue 
nationalization  In  different  ways.  But  It  is 
a  fact. 

Many  years  ago.  foreign  investment.s  In 
Latin  America  were  principally  in  public 
utilities  and  In  transportation.  Such  Invest- 
ments were  among  the  first  targets  of  the 
nationalization  drive— and  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared. The  second  major  target  has  been 
Investment  in  natural  resources — oil  and 
mineral  ores.  With  the  growth  of  new  Ideas 
In  Latin  America  has  come  the  conviction 
that  a  company  owned  abroad,  and  con- 
trolling the  basic  resources  upon  which  the 
entire  life  of  the  nation  depends.  Is  not  com- 
patible with  the  best  Interests  of  that  na- 
tion. The  result  Is  evident  In  recent  oil  and 
mining-firm  take-overs. 

Q  What  fields  are  left  for  future  foreign 
investment  In  Latin  America? 

A.  Oh.  there  is  a  long  ILst  of  such  fields  in 
almost  every  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  U.S. -owned  private  companies  remain 
and  are  prospering  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  leaders  in  these  countries  are  well 
aware  of  their  need  for  both  foreign  capital 
and  foreign  technological  know-how. 

Q.  Yet,  as  things  stand,  we  hear  there  Is 
a  lot  of  uncertainty  among  U.S.  and  other 
foreign  businessmen  over  what  they  can  do 
and  where  they  can  do  It.  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  way  to  clarify  the  situation? 

A.  I  recognize  that  it  Is  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. Here  I  am  in  agreement  with  a  proposal 
made  by  Governor  Nelson  RockefeUer  (of 
New  York]  «fter  his  tour  of  Latin  America 
two  years  ago.  In  a  report  to  the  White  House 
he  recommended  that  all  governments  in- 
volved Join  In  establishing  general  statutes 
to  regulate  foreign  Investment  In  Latin 
America. 

When  I  was  President  of  Chile.  I  proposed 
a  statute  along  the  same  lines.  Since  then 
one  important  step  in  that  direction  has 
been  made  by  a  group  of  nations  Joined  to- 
gether m  what  is  known  as  the  Andean 
P;ict  These  countries  include  Colombia 
ilcuador,  Peru.  Bolivia  and  Chile.  They  agreed 
to  a  set  of  regulations  covering  foreign  in- 
vestments In  very  specific  terms.  These  cover 
tUe    different    fields   of   Investment   open   to 


outsiders,  the  forms  of  capital  participation 
permitted,  and  the  types  of  controls. 

I  think  this,  statute  is  a  first  step  and  a 
good  basis  for  further  discuBSlon. 

I  can  assure  you  that  businessmen  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  stand  to  benefit  from  an 
agreement  covering  the  treatment  they  can 
expect  in  different  countries.  In  recent  years, 
many  of  our  governments  have  taken  part 
in  a  form  of  competition  over  which  country 
could  offer  most-favorable  Investment  con- 
ditions. These  conditions  kept  changing  so 
much,  however,  that  sometimes  the  country 
that  had  offered  the  best  climate,  say,  three 
ye.iis  ago.  turned  out  to  offer  the  worst 
climate   at   the   present   moment. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  a  uniform 
investment  code  covering  many  countries 
would  be  welcome  to  government  officials  as 
well  as  to  businessmen,  because  it  would 
provide  equal  treatment  in  each  country 
even  if  it  were  not  the  most  favorable  treat- 
ment. 

"OUTSIDE     CAPITAL     IS     ESSENTIAL" 

Q  Just  how  essential  Is  outside  cai)ltal 
to  the  development  of  Latin  America? 

A  I  consider  that  outside  capital  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  us.  Most  of  the  countries 
m  the  world  are  looking  for  foreign  capi- 
tal. Internal  savings  In  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  simply  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
rate  of  development  those  countries  require- 
that  IS.  unless  the  government  submit 
their  people  to  enormous  sacrifices  over  pro- 
longed periods,  which  is  hardly  practical 
pjilticaily  in  free  societies  In  this  day  and 
age. 

Just  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  em- 
ployment throughout  the  region,  the  gross 
national  product  In  Latin  America  must  rise 
:xt  a  rate  of  8  per  cent  a  year,  according  to 
recent  economic  surveys.  And  if  we  want  to 
create  new  employment,  we  need  to  increase 
th.Tt  growth  rate.  Yet  our  present  rate  of 
e-onomic  growth  is  only  slightly  more  than 
6  per  cent  That  shows  our  immense  need 
for  additional  capital  In  the  years  ahead. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000.  our 
papulation  Is  expected  to  grow  from  300  mil- 
lion people  to  more  than  600  million.  Nat- 
urally, the  problem  which  Is  perhaps  the 
most  'mportant  !s  that  of  acquiring  the  new 
t3chnoiogies  which  can  satisfy  the  needs 
of  our  growing  countries. 

••-MANY    PROBLEMS   ARE    INTERRELATED" 

Q  Dr.  Frei.  Latin  America  now  ranks  as 
the  region  with  the  highest  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  world.  In  your  view.  Is 
this   problem   getting  enough   attention? 

A.  r  believe  that  in  Latin  America,  as  In 
miny  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  problems 
of  population  growth  must  be  brought  under 
control.  In  my  Government,  we  did  start 
work  In  the  field  of  family  planning.  But 
any  such  effort  In  a  free  society  must  respect 
the  Individual  decisions  of  each  family.  And 
it  cannot  go  far  without  educational  efforts, 
as  well.  So  many  of  our  problems  are  Inter- 
related. 

Q  Can  you  explain  that  further? 

A.  I  mean  that  there  Is  no  one  problem 
In  Latin  America  that  is  really  much  more 
serious  than  any  other.  Each  must  take  Its 
priority  or  place  within  the  over-all  frame- 
work, rather  than  be  treated  as  an  Isolated 
problem.  Take  education,  for  example.  What 
do  we  gain  with  our  efforts  In  education  If 
we  do  not  create  the  opportunities  for  those 
whom  we  have  educated? 

However,  among  the  major  problems  of 
Latin  America.  I  would  certainly  list  first  the 
population  explosion,  with  all  of  Its  conse- 
quences—the need  for  providing  more 
schools,  more  hospitals,  more  housing  and, 
above  all.  more  Jobs.  But  a  close  second  is 
the  equally  explosive  migration  from  rural 
area's  Into  the  cities.  Third,  arising  out  of 
that  migration.  Is  the  rapidly  expanding  mar- 
gin.ll  world  In  every  city— the  shacks  and 
slums.    And    f>>urth    Is    the    fact    that    two 


thirds  of  the  population  of  Latin  America 
today  Is  less  than  25  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  do  you  rate  the  prospect  for  solving 
such  big  problems? 

A.  While  the  task  will  be  enormously  dif- 
ficult, I  think  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  we  can  find  solutions.  Let  me  list 
some  of  these  reasons: 

First.  I  believe  that  Latin  America  has 
more  land  available  with  less  population  on 
It  than  .Tiany  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Second,  the  area  has  enormous  natural 
resources,  and  geologists  say  many  of  these 
are  not  only  untapped  but  as  yet  uiidis- 
c.ivered. 

Third.  Latin  America  has  a  tradition  of 
seU-government  that  is  older  than  that  of 
many   other  developing  areas  of   the   world. 

Fourth,  the  per  capita  Income  in  Latin 
America  already  is  higher  than  that  of  most 
other  developing  regions. 

These  points  make  clear.  I  think,  not  only 
that  Latin  Americans  have  many  advantages 
in  their  favor,  but  that  they  have  the  po- 
tential to  keep  moving  ahead. 

Q.  What  are  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
doing  to  meet  their  problems? 

A.  In  the  field  of  education,  many  im- 
part ant  gains  have  been  made  In  recent  years. 
Schooling  has  been  extended  to  a  vastly  in- 
creased number  of  children,  while  educa- 
tional systems  have  undergone  reform  at  all 
levels. 

At  the  same  time,  tax  reforms  are  prov- 
ing effective  In  some  countries  In  terms  of 
redistribution  of  Income.  Agrarian-reform 
programs  are  resettling  large  numbers  of 
peasant  farmers.  In  the  cities,  technical 
training  Is  helping  to  make  up  for  a  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  as  well  as  execu- 
tives and  government  administrators. 

Different  coimirles.  of  course,  are  concen- 
trating their  efforts  in  different  ways  Over 
all,  however,  I  do  feel  there  is  a  greater  con- 
sciousness of  what  must  be  done  in  Latin 
America  than  there  was  In  the  past — plu?  a 
health  movement  of  self-crltlclsm. 

Q.  Three  out  of  every  four  people  In  South 
America  now  live  under  military  rule.  Do 
you  think  that  system  of  government  Is  here 
to  stay,  as  one  that  provides  the  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  people  are  looking  for? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  so.  These  military  re- 
gimes can  be  only  transitional  systems.  It  Is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  characteristics  of 
mUitary  movements  In  Latin  America  have 
changed.  At  one  time,  they  basically  held 
to  the  objective  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  and  protecting  the  established  order, 
which  generally  was  to  the  benefit  of  groups 
to  the  political  right.  Now.  the  big  difference 
is  that  the  military  officers  are  no  longer  the 
Instruments  of  clvllan  groups. 

Today  these  military  movements  have  in 
common  an  entirely  new  set  of  character- 
istics. They  have  a  more  advanced  or  pro- 
gressive social  orientation.  They  are  strongly 
nationalistic.  And  they  are  what  we  call  in 
Latin  America  "developmental  minded" — 
that  is,  they  think  In  terms  of  economic 
growth  and  expansion. 

But  I  see  no  evidence  that  ordinary  peo- 
ple in  the  countries  run  by  the  generals  look 
upon  them  as  the  permanent  answer  to  their 
problems.  To  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
with  every  day  that  passes  It  will  prove  more 
difficult  to  Impose  dictatorships,  as  pe<^ple 
demand  greater  and  greater  participation  in 
national  life.  The  increased  level  of  educa- 
tion and  technological  progress  In  our  so- 
cieties make  these  more  complex,  causing 
people  to  want  to  get  increasingly  Involved. 

"WE    CAN    EXPECT    MORE    UPHEAVALS" 

Q.  In  this  situation,  do  you  foresee  an  in- 
crease in  violence  In  Latin  America? 

A.  I  think  we  Ci»n  expect  more  upheavals 
In  countries  of  the  region.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  these  will  be  violent  up- 
heavals, because  the  extremists  groups  who 
believe  in  violence  are  not  representative  of 
the   process   of   change    now    under    way    In 
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Latin  America.  These  extremists  do  produce 
most  of  the  news  with  their  riots,  bombings, 
kldnaplngs  and  murders,  but  they  are  not 
really  supported  by  the  broad  masses  of  peo- 
ple 

Q  Just  how  serious  Is  the  threat  posed  by 
Communism  and  other  types  of  Marxism? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Influence  of 
Marxism,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  impor- 
tant and  growing.  This  Influence  is  esi>ecially 
strong  among  Intellectual  grt  ups.  in  the  unl'- 
versities.  in  the  cultural  world  of  Latin 
America,  in  the  communications  media  and 
among  certain  groups  of  skilled  industrial 
w.'.rkers 

The  problem  of  Communism  and  Marxism. 
I  believe,  is  not  one  that  can  be  resolved  by 
force.  It  Is  part  of  an  ideological  war  that  is 
talcing  place  In  the  nUnds  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. 

My  conviction  Is  that  the  democratic  way 
win  definitely  prevail,  but  with  one  condi- 
tion: We  cannot  defeat  Communism  by  talk- 
ing of  the  need  to  preserve  an  old  form  of 
democr.icy  that  only  paid  Up  service  to  hu- 
man rights  and  social  justice.  In  the  ideologi- 
cal war  with  Communism-Marxism,  there  is 
only  one  road  for  governments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  take.  In  my  opinion  That  is  to  carry 
out  whUe  there  Is  still  time  the  fundamental 
reforms  that  will  lead  to  effective  economic 
and  social  development.  And  the  people  In 
each  country  must  be  allowed  to  play  a  real 
part  In  this  transformation — not  only  in 
carrying  It  out  but  In  the  dutrlbution  of  Its 
Ijeneflts. 

It  Is  not  only  a  problem  of  economic  de- 
velopment but  also,  and  fundamentally,  of 
social  Justice. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  the  Latin  America  of 
tomorrow  will  be  determined  in  the  universi- 
ties of  today.  What  is  going  on  in  those  uni- 
versities? 

A  In  recent  years,  many  of  the  universities 
have  been  In  a  process  of  reform  so  as  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  our  societies 
Where  once  the  emphasis  was  on  law  or 
medicine,  more  attention  Is  being  given  to 
scientific  research  and  the  application  of  new 
technology. 

Unfortunately,  this  reform  movement  ha^ 
resulted  in  many  cases  in  an  extreme  political 
polarization  of  the  universities  and  an  un- 
controlled struggle  for  power.  The  influence 
of  Marxist  Ideology  has  grown  among  the 
faculty  and  students  alike  This  has  provoked 
a  response  from  other  groups,  among  them 
the  Christian  Democrats  And  in  many  places 
the  university,  as  such,  has  been  In  danger 
of  being  destroyed. 

I  fear  tliis  situation  could  have  very  grave 
conseqxiences  for  Latin  America  unless  it  can 
be  remedied.  But  there  does  appear  to  be  a 
constructive  reaction  setting  in  to  certain 
excesses  that  have  taken  place  in  the  process 
of  carrying  out  university  reforms  My  latest 
information  Is  that  many  professors,  and  a 
growing  number  of  students,  are  working 
h.ird  to  save  the  situation 

LACKINX:      "THE    GENIUS    TO     UNITE" 

Q  On  another  subject:  Do  you  feel  there 
Is  a  need  for  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
to  group  together  bo  as  to  mount  a  Joint  at- 
tack on  their  problems? 

A  Ab2K)lutely.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  came  into  being  as  a  unified 
nation,  while  Latin  America  at  its  moment  of 
Independence  tiecame  divided,  has  had  pro- 
found effecu  in  both  paru  of  the  Hemisphere 
The  United  States  moved  ahead  rapidly.  Di- 
vided, Latin  America  has  not.  And  despite  all 
the  speeches  In  favor  of  Latin-American  ties 
o. er  150  years,  we  have  lacked  the  necessary 
political  genius  to  unite  or  Integrate  our 
countries. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Integration  of  Latin 
.^merlca.  Is  today  an  essential  condition  for 
the  solution  of  our  problems,  and  if  we  are 
not  capable  of  doing  so  It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  find  satisfactory  solutions  Not 
one  of  our  nations,  with  the  possible  excep- 


tion of  Brasll,  has  the  material  capability  of 
solving  Its  many  difficulties  alone  None  has 
the  means  to  support  a  program  of  science 
and  technology  that  is  so  necessary  to  the 
whole   industrialization   process. 

Q  What  is  being  done  to  remedy  that 
situation? 

A  In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  some 
steps  tcward  Integration.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  formed  a  common  market  for 
their  region.  Tlien  there  Is  the  Andean  Part 
of  five  South  American  nations,  which  I  have 
referred  to  as  reaching  an  agreement  on 
common  treatment  of  foreign  investments. 

But  the  Latin-American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation, formed  in  the  early  J960s  as  a  fore- 
runner of  a  common  market  for  all  of  Latin 
America,  has  fallen  short  of  fulfilling  Its 
promise  Narrow  political  considerations  and 
special  Interests  blocked  its  progress  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

Now  our  hopes  are  based  on  still  another 
organization  in  the  process  of  formation.  It  is 
called  the  SF>eclal  Commission  for  Latin 
American  Co-ordination  (CECL.A).  If  the 
governments  of  the  region  give  CECLA  the 
necessary  support,  it  could  provide  a  long- 
awaited  answer  to  our  need  for  dealing  as  a 
region  with  the  United  States,  the  European 
Common  Market  and  other  major  entities. 

We  Latin  Americans  have  a  lot  at  stake  in 
forming  this  organization  at  this  time.  If 
we  again  prove  incapable  of  unifying  our- 
selves, so  that  we  cannot  speak  with  one  voice 
in  presenting  our  views,  then  a  dialogue  such 
as  I  have  suggested  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  Hemisphere  would  be  very  difficult — if 
not  impossible. 

IT  THE   HEMISPHERE   IS  TO  THRIVE 

Q  What  is  it  that  the  Latin  Americans 
want  most  from  the  United  States  at  this 
time' 

A  Without  much  question,  our  greatest 
concern  is  in  the  field  of  trade 

We  ask  that  certain  concessions  be  made 
for  exjxjrts  to  the  United  States  so  as  to 
alleviate  a  situation  which  is  causing  \is  more 
and  more  difflculty 

As  things  stand,  the  money  that  Latin- 
.\merican  coimtries  must  pay  ov;t  each  year. 
In  remittance  of  profits  from  foreign  Invest- 
ments and  In  debt  servicing,  is  greater  than 
the  total  of  new  investment  and  credits  that 
our  countries  receive 

On  top  of  this,  the  terms  of  trade  continue 
to  run  unfavorably  for  Latin  America.  The 
value  of  the  products  our  countries  export — 
principally  raw  materials  and  semiprocessed 
goods — is  lower  than  the  cost  of  what  we 
import,  whether  In  capital  goods,  hard  con- 
sumer goods  or  other  products  and  service.^ 
Making  matters  more  difficult,  these  finished 
goods  and  the  services  that  we  Import  keep 
rising  in  price  faster  than  the  world-market 
prices  for  our  exports  of  raw  materials. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  this  situa- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  new  economic 
policies? 

A  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  measures  on  trade 
and  the  dollar  have  only  served  to  make 
things  worse  for  us.  Not  only  are  we  getting 
less  for  our  exports,  but  the  10  per  cent  sur- 
tax on  any  of  our  processed  goods  that  enter 
the  United  States  in  itself  works  against  a 
raise  in  what  we  can  sell  to  you.  Unless  some 
adjustments  can  be  made,  we  may  be  forced 
to  cut  back  on  such  imports  as  the  capital 
equipment  we  buy  from  the  United  States  to 
maintain   our   development   programs. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  the  United  States 
has  big  problems  of  its  own.  And  I  also  realize 
the  tendency  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  for  political  pas- 
sions to  cause  one  side  to  cast  guilt  on  the 
other.  If  the  United  States  moves  to  our 
assistance,  it  Is  sometimes  accused  ot  inter- 
fering If  it  doesn't,  it  is  accu.sed  of  neglect- 
ing Latin  America. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  two  parts  of  this 
Hemisphere  are  bound  together  by  our  geog- 
raphy and  hlitory    Isolationism  on  the  part 


of  the  United  States  Is  Impossible.  The  days 
when  Latin  America  could  be  dismissed  as 
simply  a  security  problem  are  gone. 

At  the  end  of  this  century.  Latin  America 
will  have  a  population  equal  to  that  of  China 
today.  Tills  will  constitute  a  great  political 
challenge.  The  future  will  not  turn  solely  on 
problems  of  military  security  and  force  It 
will  require  a  great  amount  of  reflection  and 
imagination.  Unilateral  positions  will  not  be 
sufficient  The  answer  must  come  from  a  co- 
operative effort. 

There  Is  a  need  now  to  seek  a  new  basis  of 
understanding  in  the  Americas  It  would  be 
tragic  for  the  Americas- -and.  I  believe,  for 
the  entire  world      not  to  find  it 


THE  PENSION  PROGRAM 

'  Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.' 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pension 
program  which  we  have  just  received 
from  the  President  is  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  for  every  working  American. 
The  President  has  showTi  himself  to  be 
committed  to  the  rights  of  the  M^orking 
man.  and  to  the  enhancement  of  tne  re- 
tirement years  of  all  Americans.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  equity  and  justice. 

With  so  many  Americans  not  even  cov- 
ered by  any  kind  of  pension  plan,  and  so 
many  others  constantly  in  danger  of  los- 
ing their  pension  rights,  the  legislation 
reaching  us  today  is  of  compelling  im- 
portance. The  newspapers  are  filled  with 
stories  of  great  misfortune  in  this  area. 
We  hear  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  worked,  diligently  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  their  adult  lives,  retiring  pen- 
niless and  pensionless.  Some  lose  out  be- 
cause of  company  or  pension  fund  bank- 
imptcies.  others  because  of  a  change  in 
employment  or  other  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  each  and  every  case  it  is  the  worker 
who  loses.  It  is  his  family  that  suffers 
and  it  is  the  American  dream  that  is  di- 
minished. No  other  area  is  of  more  vital 
concern,  yet  further  beyond  the  control 
of  the  working  man  than  pension  refon.i. 
That  is  why  the  President's  package  is  so 
important. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  immediate  attention  and  to  follow 
the  President's  lead  in  insuring  a  better 
break  for  the  working  man  and  woman. 
The  time  has  come  to  do  something  for 
those  who  work — we  have  already  de- 
voted much  attention  to  those  who  do 
not. 


A  VALUE  ADDED  TAX  NEXT? 

I  Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  increasing  reports  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  considering 
adoption  of  a  value  added  tax.  in  effect 
a  national  sales  tax.  The  revenues  from 
tins  tax  would  help  make  up  for  the  fis- 
cal imbalance  caused  by  the  $7.5  billion 
annual  revenue  loss  which  occurred 
when  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  cut  cor- 
porate taxes  by  20  percent. 

Some  reports  Indicate  that  the  ad- 
imnistration's  value  added  tax  proposal 
will  be  tied  to  revenue  sharing  so  as  to 
sive  this  regressive  tax  a  better  chance 
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of  survival  in  Congress.  Of  course,  we 
must  withhold  final  judgment  imtU  the 
administration  submits  its  finished  pro- 
posal. However,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  record  at  this  time  a  percep- 
tive speech  by  former  Treasury  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Stanley  Surrey.  As  Profes- 
sor Surrey  makes  clear,  the  value  added 
tax  should  be  given  careftil  scrutiny  re- 
gardless of  the  form  in  which  it  might 
be  proposed  to  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows; 

The  Case  Against  the  Valtte-Added  Tax 
(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 

(Presented  at  the  Value-Added  Tax  Lunch- 
ooii.  59th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamoer 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  April  27, 
1971.) 

The  question  posed  Is  whether  the  United 
Stales  should  adopt  a  value-added  tax.  For 
many  people  the  question  Is  almost  mean- 
ingless, since  they  do  not  know  what  a 
value-added  tax  is.  Let  us  therefore  add  the 
explanation  that  a  value-added  tax  is  just  a 
general  retail  sales  tax  collected  In  a  some- 
what different  way.  We  can  then  rephrase  the 
question:  Should  the  United  States  adopt  a 
ii.itional  sales  tax? 

DOMESTIC    considerations 

Proponents  of  this  tax  have  followed  two 
c  >urses  One  Is  to  argue  that  we  should  have 
a  sales  tax  right  away,  and  it  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  part  of  the  present  Income  tax, 
usually  the  corporation  Income  tax.  The  oth- 
er course  is  to  assert  that  if.  as  a  nation,  we 
decide  to  Increase  our  tax  payments,  the 
.sales  tax  should  be  utilized  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional revenues. 

While  In  the  eye^  of  sales  tax  proponeiits 
these  two  courses  of  action  emt>ody  the  view 
that  the  VA  tax  is  clearly  superior  to  all 
other  taxes.  In  part  the  courses  raise  separate 
l.ssues.  Let  us  first  consider  the  substitution 
of  a  sales  tax  for  part  of  the  corporate  tax. 

SUBSTirX'TlNO    A    SALXS    TAX 

A  1%  national  retail  sales  tax  would  yield 
about  $3-4  billion.  Similarly,  four  percentage 
points  of  the  corporate  income  tax  would 
yield  about  the  same  revenue.  Hence  should 
we.  for  example,  reduce  our  Wr  corporate 
income  tax  to  about  30':  -  proponents  of  a 
value-added  tax  do  not  say  how  much  of  a 
substitution  they  desire -and  make  up  the 
$15  billion  loss  of  revenue  through  a  4  S'T 
sales  tax?  What  would  the  United  States  gain 
through  this  change? 

detractors'  objections 

TTiere  are  a  number  of  persuasive  reasons 
against  a  shift  from  the  corf>orate  tax  to  a 
sales  tax  It  would  mean  the  substitution  of 
a  regressive  tax  for  a  progressive  tax,  and  on 
equity  grounds  this  would  be  a  distinct  step 
backward  A  Bure.iu  of  Labor  Statistics  Study 
contrasts  the  distribution  of  consumer  ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  income  with 
the  distribution  of  corporate  dividends,  also 
ii-s  a  percentage  of  income.  Coiis.der: 

The  consumer  expenditvires  range  djwn- 
v^ard  from  over  100'";  of  income  in  the  lowest 
brackets  to  80';  at  the  $10.000-to-$15  000 
level,  and  62'"r    in   the   brackets  over  $15,000. 

The  dividends  hover  around  0.6'';  to  0.1", 
of  Income  until  the  $10.000-to-$15.000  brack- 
et, where  they  are  1.9^^,  while  in  the  over- 
$15  000  bracket  they  are  e.V", 

The  groups  under  $10,000  accounted  for 
H2  5';  of  overall  consumer  expenditures,  but 
only  29  3'-;    of  the  total  dividends. 

The  groups  over  $15,000.  which  Included 
only  2';  of  the  con.sumer  units  in  the  coun- 
try, made  5.7';  of  the  exoenditures  but  re- 
ceived 41.6",    of  the  dividends. 

The  value-added  tax  Is  levied  on  the  con- 
sumer expenditures,  whereas  the  corporate 
tax.  In  effect,  reaches  the  dividends.  If  one 
believes   In   progresslvlty   In   our   federal   tajt 


system,  one  would  oppose  the  substitution  of 
the  VA  tax  for  the  corporate  tax. 

The  proponents  of  a  VA  t&x  may  seek  to 

minimize  the  regresslvlty  effect,  either  by 
raising  personal  income  t&x  exemptions  and 
increasing  welfare  payments,  or  by  granting 
exemptions  from  the  sales  tax — say,  for  food. 
Perhaps  the  burden  of  a  VA  tax  on  the  very 
p>oor  can  be  moderated  In  this  way.  But  the 
VA  tax.  including  the  added  load  of  the  In- 
creased welfare  payments,  must  be  paid — and 
It  will  be  paid — through  a  shift  of  the  tax 
burden  from  the  upper  to  middle  and  lower 
brackets. 

advocates    arguments 

Some  supporters  of  a  VA  tax  say  that  the 
United  States  should  derive  a  larger  portion 
of  Its  revenue  from  Indirect  taxes — that  is. 
from  sales  taxes.  This  argument  is  usually 
associated  with  the  idea  that  substituting  a 
tax  on  sales  to  raise  part  of  the  revenue  now 
provided  by  the  corporate  Income  tax  would 
stimulate  economic  growth  through  enhance- 
ment of  Investment  In  corporate  equity  For- 
eign tax  systems  are  often  cited  as  evidence 
to  support  this  view. 

But  If  one  looks  at  the  components  of  the 
tax  systems  of  various  Industrialized  nations 
over  a  period  of  time  and  relates  them  to  the 
growth  rate  of  their  economies,  there  seems 
to  be  no  observable  relationship  between  the 
two.  We  had  been  doing  pretty  well  in  the 
United  States  In  the  last  decade,  and  we  do 
not  have  a  national  sales  tax. 

The  history  of  corporate  Income  taxation 
In  this  and  other  industrialized  nations  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  significant  tax-paying 
capability  inherent  In  the  corporate  struc- 
ture. Moreover,  many  approve  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  corporate  tax  by  Income  classes. 
And  the  taxation  of  corporations  and  their 
dividends  hardly  seems  to  put  a  damper  on 
the  long-run  advantages  that  investors  find 
in  corporate  equities. 

If  we  desire  to  adjust  our  income  tax  struc- 
ture to  tilt  it.  or  rebalance  it,  or  what  you 
will,  so  as  to  favor  Investment,  there  are 
ways  to  accomplish  this  (e.g..  Investment 
credit)  without  having  to  resort  to  an  en- 
tirely new  tax. 

I  a.-inuch  as  prep  .:ier.ts  of  a  V.A  tax  for 
the  United  States  so  often  refer  to  the  tax 
systems  of  foreign  countries  as  a  model  for 
the  use  of  direct  taxes.  I  wonder  why.  if  they 
are  so  worried  aljout  the  level  of  our  corpo- 
rate tax.  they  so  conveniently  Ignore  the 
corporate  tax  rates  In  those  countries.  Heavy 
reliance  of  a  country  on  indirect  taxation 
d'.es  njt   mean  low  corporate  rates. 

Fur  example,  both  Germany  and  Prance 
have  a  rate  of  over  SOT  on  undistributed 
ctrporate  profits,  and  the  United  Kingdoms 
rate  is  in  the  40';  bracket.  The  experience 
of  U.S.  companies  with  international  op?ra- 
tlons  and  US.  Treasury  data  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit  indicate  that  the  effective  rate  of 
Europe.in  corporate  Income  taxes  generally 
Is  quite  comparable  to  that  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Moreover,  it  is  on  top  of  these  high  corpo- 
rate rates  that  European  countries  have  their 
value-added  taxes,  also  at  high  rates.  Thus 
the  top  French  rate  is  23'^;;  the  Swedish 
rate,  15',;  and  the  German  rate,  11'";.  No 
European  country  has  redured  Its  corporate 
tax  a.<;  a  result  of  having  adopted  a  value- 
added  tax. 

A  corporate  Income  tax  of  course  has  its 
problem,  and  these  are  stressed  by  advocates 
of  a  sales  tax  who  point  to  the  "unneutrall- 
tles  "  of  the  corporate  tax.  For  example,  the 
corporate  tax  reaches  only  the  corporate  sec- 
tor and  not  the  unincorporated  sectors  such 
as  farming  and  residential  housing:  it  taxes 
differently  debt-financed  and  equity  financed 
companies;  It  taxes  more  heavily  the  more 
profitable  and — presumably  therefore — the 
more  efficient  enterprises.  But  a  sales  tax 
has  its  own  dlacrlnilnatcry  aspects  and  Its 
own  unneutrallties — it  probably  would  ex- 
empt housing,  food  for  home  consumption. 


medical  expenses,  education,  foreign  travel, 
domestic  services,  financial  institutions,  lo- 
cal transportation  and  so  on.  And  a  lowered 
corporate  tax  would  bring  about  a  stro-  g 
bias  In  favor  of  the  corporate  form  of  oper- 
ation, since  retained  corporate  earnings 
would  have  a  preferential  rate  vls-a-vis  ncn- 
corporate  Income. 

Moreover,  the  economic  cost  to  the  country 
of  the  "Inefficiencies"  economists  find  In  the 
corporate  In'-ome  tax  Is  not  large,  and  lu 
any  event  must  be  weighed  against  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  the  Inefficiencies  of  a  sales 
tax  plus  the  economic  cost  of  administer- 
ing a  new  mass  tax.  Further.  If  we  are  really 
to  get  so  concerned  about  the  economic  in- 
efficiencies of  the  corporate  income  tax.  many 
economists  would  urge  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach is  to  Integrate  that  tax  with  the 
Individual  Income  tax  so  that  the  corporate 
tax  In  effect  becomes  a  withholding  tax  on 
an  Individual's  share  of  corporate  earnings. 
Finally,  overshadowing  these  compalrlsons 
between  the  Inefficiencies  of  the  one  tax  as 
against  the  other  Is  the  serious  loss  of 
progresslvlty  and  consequent  fairness  in- 
volved In  shifting  from  the  corporate  in- 
come lax  to  a  sales  tax. 

Ithus  can  find  no  persuasive  reasons  to 
shift  from  the  corporate  tax — or  any  other 
existing  tax — to  a  national  sales  tax.  In  the 
end,  the  rguments  come  down  to  the  fact 
thai  most  of  those  who  advocate  a  VA  tax 
simply  have  a  distinctly  lower  regard  for 
progresslvlty  anc*  tax  equity  as  factors  in 
shaping  a  tax  system. 

The  substitution  of  a  sales  tax  would  cause 
prices  of  consumer  goods  to  rise,  which  is 
the  underlying  purfxjse  of  the  tax.  This  rise 
lu  price  would,  in  all  likelihood,  set  off  a 
round  of  wage  Increases  as  the  price  Index 
rose,  and  thus  the  substitution  of  the  tax 
would  have  an  Inflationary  potential.  The 
addition  of  a  new  mass  federal  tax  also  would 
have  its  costs  In  taxpayer  compliance  and 
IRS  administration.  A  proptosal  for  a  value- 
added  tax  would  involve  a  political  and  leg- 
islative battle  of  the  first  order.  The  country 
would  not  be  well  served  by  provoking  such 
a  battle  for  a  tax  that  has  so  little  to  o.Ter 
to  our  tax  system. 

raising  additional  revenue 
Let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  what  should 
be  dene  if  the  country  decides  that  addi- 
tional revenue  should  be  raised — certalnjy 
not  the  present  set  of  conditions.  TTie  previ- 
ous discussion  indicates  that  a  national  sales 
tax  should  not  be  the  first  measure  to  turn 
to  for  the  additional  funds.  Recently.  $10 
billion  in  additional  taxes  was  raised  by  a 
10 ''r  Income  tax  surcharge  without  any  ad- 
verse consequences  or  administrative  prob- 
lems. TTils  Indicates  that.  If  additional  rev- 
enue is  needed,  the  first  course  should  be  to 
raise  income  tax  rates  to  higher  levels. 

Along  with  this  should  come  further  steps 
toward  reforming  the  income  tax.  Target 
areas  could  include  a  stronger  minimum  in- 
come tax.  Income  taxation  of  appreciated 
capital  assets  at  death,  withholding  on  divi- 
dends and  Interest,  elimination  of  the  max- 
imum tax  on  earned  Income,  wringing  cut 
the  "tax  water"  in  our  tax  preference  sub- 
sidies (state  and  local  bonds,  real  estate,  oil 
exploration,  timber,  farm  losses),  and 
strengthening  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws. 

Thus,  given  the  revenue  Increase  likely  to  be 
voted  by  Congress  for  expenditure  purposes, 
with  these  revenue-raising  changes  in  the 
Income  tax  available  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  question  of  whether  we  were  using 
our  existing  tax  system  beyond  safe  limits, 
and  a  new  mass  tax  would  thus  not  be  re- 
quired. Moreover,  and  I  shall  consider  this 
later.  If  such  a  new  tax  becomes  necese&ry, 
a  retail  sales  tax  is  preferable  to  a  value- 
added  tax. 

INTERNATIONAI.  ASPECTS 

The  preceding  discussion  states  the  view 
that,  on  the  basis  of  domestic  considerations. 
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the  adoption  of  %  national  sales  tax  Is  not 
desirable.  If  one  accepts  this  conclusion,  the 
next  question  Is:  Should  the  ans^ver  never- 
tbelees  be  altered  because  of  international 
considerations? 

Many  proponents  of  a  value-added  tax 
would  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  Indeed 
rely  on  International  considerations  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  latest  discussion  of  the  need 
for  a  sales  tax  from  the  previous  debates  on 
that  subject  In  this  country. 

But  the  conclusion  of  most  economists  on 
this  aspect  is  that  If  the  United  States  were 
to  decide,  on  domestic  considerations,  that  it 
should  not  adopt  a  national  sales  tax.  It 
should  not  change  that  decision  because  of 
international  considerations.  The  Interna- 
tional considerations  are  either  neutral  or  so 
minor  in  their  effect  that  the  final  decision 
should  rest  on  domestic  policy  considerations 
alone. 

RETAIL  SAI.ES  TAX  IS  PREn:HABLE  TO  VALUr-ADDED 
TAX 

In  regard  to  the  major  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  national 
sales  tax,  my  answer  is  no,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  whether  the  sales  tax 
would  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  an  exist- 
ing tax  or  as  a  method  of  raising  any  addi- 
tional revenues  needed.  But  even  if  the  an- 
swer were  yes,  why  should  the  value-added 
tax  be  chosen  by  the  United  States?  Why  not 
the  familiar  retail  sales  tax? 

In  the  United  States,  with  48  states  hav- 
ing retail  sades  taxes  (only  Alaska  and  Ore- 
gon have  no  such  tax  and  Alaska  has  local 
sales  taxes),  almost  lOO^r  of  our  population 
live  in  states  with  retail  sales  taxes,  and  al- 
most 100%  of  our  retail  establishments  are 
located  In  states  having  such  taxes.  The 
usual  rate  is  around  4-5 '", .  with  some  com- 
bined state-local  rates  as  high  as  7^r.  and 
of  course  the  rates  are  steadily  Increasing. 
Thxis,  today,  a  retail  sales  tax  Is  being  suc- 
cessfully administered  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  if  the  federal  tax  system  is  to  have 
a  national  sales  tax,  why  not  simply  use  the 
retail  tax  structure  we  already  have  func- 
tioning and  adopt  a  national  retail  sales  tax? 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  having  a  VA  tax 
rather  than  a  retail  sales  tax?  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  answer  Is  more  paper  work  and 
adnUnlstratlve  chores,  and  greater  tempta- 
tions for  exemptions  and  special  rates.  There 
is  no  need  for  the  United  States  with  an  al- 
ready effectively  functioning  retail  sales  tax 
structure  at  the  state  level,  to  have  at  he 
federal  level  a  value-added  structure  that  col- 
lects. In  more  complex  fashion,  the  amounts 
which  could  otherwise  be  collected  under  a 
retail  sales  tax. 

Our  federal  system  adds  a  special  reason 
to  have  the  same  structure  for  the  national 
tax  as  that  used  In  our  states.  Clearly,  our 
states  are  not  going  to  give  up  their  retail 
sales  taxes  as  a  revenue  factor:  more  likely, 
they  would  oppose  a  national  sales  tax  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  tax  preserves. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  a  national  sales  tax. 
we  should  at  least  use  It  to  work  In  the  di- 
rection of  uniformity  and  administrative  ef- 
ficiency In  the  sales  tax  field.  This  could  best 
be  achieved  b^  letting  the  states  "ride"  the 
federal  tax — that  Is,  add  their  rates  to  the 
federal  rate,  with  retailers  in  each  state  col- 
lecing  only  one  total  tax,  and  have  he  fed- 
eral government  pay  over  to  each  state  the 
amounts  collected  on  its  behalf. 

The  states  cannot,  however,  without  a 
great  deal  of  confusion,  ride  a  VA  tax  and 
end  up  with  the  same  revenue  allocations 
among  them  as  exist  today. 

The  prudent  course,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
national  sales  tax  in  the  United  States,  would 
be  to  build  on  our  already  functioning  retail 
sales  tax  structure  and  to  see  if  any  difficul- 
ties turn  up  which  cannot  adequately  be 
coped  with  under  that  structure.  We  should 
explore  the  known,  rather  than  the  unknown 
of  whether  a  value-added  tax  offers  any  ex- 


pectation of  better  meeting  those  difficulties 
without  IncuiTing  new  problems. 

CONCLUSION 

I  therefore  reach  these  conclusions : 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
considerations,  the  addition  of  a  national 
sales  tax  would  clearly  not  Improve  our  pres- 
ent federal  tax  sjrstem;  rather  it  would  make 
it  distinctly  worse. 

On  the  international  side,  a  natlon«a  sales 
tax  would  not  bring  the  United  States  any 
advantages  which  would  alter  a  policy  deci- 
sion against  the  tax  made  for  domestic  rea- 
sons. 

Finally,  if  a  national  sales  tax  were  ever 
deemed  desirable  in  the  United  States,  !t 
should  take  the  form  of  a  retail  sales  tax  and 
not  a  value-added  tax. 

In  this  light,  the  case  against  a  value-added 
tax  for  the  United  States  is  very  strong. 


THE    QUESTION    OP   TEXTILE 
QUOTAS 

'Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
barrage  of  propaganda  accompanying 
the  recent  campaign  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  the  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try for  quota  protection,  much  attention 
was  devoted  to  depressed  profits,  plant 
closings  and  job  losses  in  U.S.  textile 
and  apparel  industries. 

The  depressed  conditions,  we  were 
told,  were  due  primarily,  if  not  wholly, 
to  a  'flood"  of  imports  from  Far  East- 
ern countries.  Under  the  threat  of  uni- 
lateral U.S.  action,  "voluntary  export 
quotas"  were  extracted  from  those 
countries  at  great  cost  to  American  con- 
sumers and  to  our  foreign  relations  in 
the  Far  East. 

An  article  in  the  November  13  issue 
of  Business  Week  has  provided  quite  a 
realistic  assessment  of  textile  industry 
problems  in  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
economic  difficulties  of  one  of  America's 
textile  giants — the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 

J.  P.  Stevens,  like  other  major  textile 
manufacturers,  has  been  forced  to  close 
several  plants,  particularly  those  pro- 
ducing woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  over 
the  past  2  years.  However,  as  the  Busi- 
ness Week  article  points  out,  the  pri- 
mary cause  for  these  plant  closings  was 
not  imports  but  the  company's  belated 
recognition  of  the  "technology  explosion 
in  which  conventional  weaving  facilities 
have  been  increasingly  displaced  by  high 
speed  knitting  equipment,"  its  inability 
to  enter  the  knitting  market  by  way  of 
acquisitions  because  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  the  long  order  backlogs  to 
obtain  modern  knitting  equipment  from 
Europe.  The  inherent  difficulties  of 
transition  to  new  product  lines  were 
further  complicated  by  the  business  re- 
cession and  virtually  imprecedented 
confusion  concerning  the  direction  of 
fashion  trends. 

At  the  present  time,  while  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens is  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid  expansion 
of  its  knitting  capacity,  industry  ana- 
lysts are  predicting  substantial  excess 
capacity  in  the  knitting  Industry  in  the 
near  future  and  J.  P.  Stevens'  own 
president  warns  of  a  "shakeout"  among 
knit  manufacturers  beginning  in  1972. 

If  these  predictions  are  accurate,  we 


can  reasonably  expect  a  new  round  of 
plant  closings  in  1972,  which  undoubted- 
ly will  be  accompanied  by  a  renewed 
clamor  for  even  more  stringent  controls 
on  imports.  Already  textile  executives  are 
arguing  that  the  so-called  voluntary  ex- 
port restraints  by  the  principal  Asian 
suppliers  are  not  the  solution  to  their 
problems  tind  that  a  worldwide  textile 
pact — that  is,  a  comprehensive  interna- 
tional quota  scheme — represents  the  only 
true  solution  to  their  problems. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  imports 
are  not  the  only  cause  or  even  a  major 
cause  of  the  economic  difficulties  of  most 
U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industries.  Thus, 
voluntary  or  involuntary  quotas  cannot 
be  expected  to  provide  the  solution  to  the 
economic  difficulties  of  those  industries. 
The  textile  and  apparel  industries,  like 
all  U.S.  industries,  have  entered  an  era  of 
rapid  change  and  their  economic  prob- 
lems are  basically  a  result  of  changes  in 
styles,  changes  from  the  natural  to  man- 
made  fibers,  and  changes  from  woven  to 
knit  fabrics. 

Unfortunately,  layoffs,  plant  closings, 
and  adverse  financial  experiences  may 
accompany  the  industries'  adjustment  to 
these  changing  circumstances. 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  diCQcul- 
ties  for  the  workers,  companies,  or  com- 
mimities  involved  in  this  kind  of  adjust- 
ment. Nor  do  I  w£int  to  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility that  appropriate  kinds  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  should  be  provided  in 
these  cases. 

I  would  caution,  however,  that  if  the 
adjustment  problems  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry are  to  be  solved,  the  true  causes 
of  those  problems  must  be  recognized 
and  dealt  with  squarely. 

In  my  view,  the  Business  Week  por- 
trayal of  J.  P.  Stevens'  economic  difficul- 
ties clearly  illustrates  why  quotas  are  not 
likely  to  be  a  panacea  for  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry problems. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Flaw  in  ths  Fabsic  at  J.  P.  Stevxns 

"When  you  wailk  through  the  building,  you 
can  see  something  has  happened,"  says  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.'s  Chairman  James  D.  Flnley, 
describing  the  strange  emptiness  In  his  hand- 
some corporate  headquarters  building  on 
Manhattan's  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  proud  old 
textile  company  has  fallen  on  bad  times.  Over 
the  past  two  years,  sales  have  tumbled,  the 
company  has  gone  into  the  red.  Its  dividend 
has  been  slashed,  10  plants  have  been  shut 
down,  and  7.000  employees — Including  head- 
quarters staff  people — have  been  lopped  from 
the  payroll. 

Stevens  executives  are  quick  to  lay  the 
blame  for  their  troubles  to  Imports,  fashion 
flcklenes."!.  and  government  anti-merger 
policies.  To  be  sure,  these  factors  have  hurt. 
But  more  significant,  Stevens  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  company  that  has  been  slow  to 
change  in  an  industry  that  is  in  ferment. 

The  Industry  has  been  rocked  by  a  tech- 
nology explosion  in  which  conventional 
weaving  facilities  have  been  increasingly  dis- 
placed by  high-speed  knitting  equipment. 
Smaller,  specialized  textile  makers  quickly 
latched  on  to  the  new  technology,  while  big, 
oldllne  companies  such  as  Steven-  have  been 
stuck  with  antiquated  plants.  The  industry 
has  also  been  hit  by  skyrocketing  Imports, 
although  the  new  agreement  limiting  the 
growth  of  Asian  imports  should  provide 
relief. 

The  textile  makers  that  Jumped  quickly 
Into  knitted  goods  have  been  hurt  less  than 
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Stevens  by  the  import  competition.  So  have 
those  that  branched  out  early  Into  apparel 
and  other  consumer  products,  while  Stevens 
r?niained  overly  dependent  on  low-margin 
sales  to  the  garment  trade. 

BCLOW    AVEKAGE 

The  industry's  tribulations  show  up  in  Its 
lackluster  profits  record  for  1970:  an  average 
19-.  margin  on  sales  and  an  average  T", 
return  on  equity.  Stevens  did  even  worse, 
netting  0.7'A  and  1.6'c . 

Stevens'  woes  have  been  accentuated  by  a 
preoccupation  with  volume  expansion,  much 
1 1  It  misdirected.  While  the  smart  money  was 
being  invested  in  knitting  machines,  Stevens' 
looms  produced  increasing  amounts  of  woven 
goods.  All  this  production  was  aimed  at 
getting  Stevens  to  the  (1-billlon  sales  mark 
by  1969.  a  goal  that  the  company's  former 
chief  executive,  Robert  T.  Stevens,  had  set 
years  earlier. 

Stevens  reached  the  sales  goal,  but  its  net 
income  dropped  12'";  that  year.  Since  1969 
the  company,  which  had  worked  overtime  to 
change  its  image  as  a  "sleeping  giant."  has 
suddenly  began  to  shrink.  In  1970  sales 
slipped  to  $S93-milllon,  as  profits  plunged 
76',  to  $6.3-mUllon.  This  year  the  situation 
IS  even  bleaker:  Sales  were  down  6.8'<  in  the 
last  nine  months  and  the  company  showed  a 
$3  l-miUion  deficit.  In  two  weeks.  Stevens 
will  report  Its  figures  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  31.  1971.  Flnley  declines  to  say  if  fourth- 
quarter  earnings  were  sufficient  to  pull  the 
company  out  of  the  red  for  the  year. 

DTNASTIC    BREAK 

Fiiiley.  who  is  57.  Is  the  first  non-Stevens 
family  member  to  become  chief  executive  of 
the  150-year-old  company.  Yet  in  Flnley,  the 
Steveixs  family  has  a  man  who.  despite  his 
lingering  Oeorgla  drawl,  reflects  closely  the 
New  England  founders'  congenital  conserv- 
atism. Trained  as  a  textile  engineer,  Flnley 
Joined  the  company  as  a  salesman  in  1945 
and  was  named  chairman  In  1965.  Indeed. 
the  family,  which  controls  20','  of  the  stock. 
IS  much  In  evidence  in  the  corporate  hier- 
archy. Urder  Flnley,  as  president,  is  Whitney 
Stevens.  45.  a  Princeton  graduate  known  as 
Whit.  Two  of  Whit's  relatives  are  on  the 
board — Horace  N.  Stevens,  Jr..  a  distant 
cousin,  who  is  vice-president,  and  John  P. 
Stevens,  Jr.,  former  president  and  chairman, 
and  Whit's  uncle. 

But  the  real  power  at  Stevens  is  stUl  72- 
year-old  Robert  Stevens,  Whit's  father.  To 
understand  the  company's  present  woes,  it 
helps  to  know  something  of  Robert  Stevens. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  he  became  well  known  to 
television  viewers  as  the  butt  of  the  tirades 
of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  For  14 
interminable  days,  McCarthy  relentlessly 
hectored  Stevens  in  an  effort  to  prove  Com- 
munist infiltration  of  the  Army.  Always 
taciturn,  Stevens  reportedly  grew  even  more 
insular  after  his  bitter  Washington  experi- 
ence. And  right  up  to  the  present,  the  com- 
pany has  followed  his  lead  by  shying  from 
publicity  and  flashy  advertising  campaigns. 

"Mr.  R.  T."  technically  stepped  out  of 
active  management  in  1969  at  70.  five  years 
over  the  mandatory  retirement  age,  which 
he  himself  had  Instituted.  But  he  Is  still  a 
director  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, whose  members  include  Flnley,  Whit 
Stevens,  and  three  other  executives. 

TtJiiNiNG  point 
When  Robert  Stevens  turned  over  the  chief 
executive's  reins  to  Flnley  in  1969,  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens was  beginning  to  suffer  from  its  faUure 
to  recognize  the  dramatic  technological 
changes  in  textiles.  Indeed,  among  the  Indus- 
try's Big  Three,  only  privately  owned  Deering 
Milliken,  Inc.  had  reacted  in  time.  Mllllken 
spotted  the  coming  demand  for  double-knits 
at  least  10  years  belan  SteTcns  or  Burlington. 
Br  late  1968  UlUlken  waa  virtually  out  of 
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woolens  and  worsteds  and  had  a  full  line  of 
knitting  machines  pumping  out  textured 
polyester  double-knits. 

In  1969,  woolens  and  worsteds  were  Ste- 
vens' biggest  producers  of  profits.  But  other 
mills  were  reducing  woolen  and  worsted  out- 
put, and  Imports  of  woolen  textiles  were  fol- 
lowing suit.  Charles  Reichman,  editor  of 
Knitting  Times,  sums  up  what  happened  to 
Stevens:  "While  the  big  textile  companies  de- 
bated and  wrote  reports,  sp>eclalty  knitters 
took  all  the  business." 

The  specialty  knitters  in  the  early  1950s 
had  laid  the  groundwork  by  meeting  the  de- 
mand from  the  women's  wear  market.  When 
knitted  outerwear  started  to  catch  on  in  the 
men's  market,  companies  such  as  Texfi  In- 
dustries. Inc..  and  Duplan  Corp.  were  able  to 
cash  in  big— even  before  the  importers  could 
take  a  bite.  As  a  result,  whUe  Stevens  strug- 
gles, Texfi  (formerly  Textured  Yarn  Corp.) 
earned  (8-million  In  the  first  nine  months 
this  year,  compared  with  •3.2-mlllion  a  year 
earlier.  Its  sales  were  $119-mUlion,  nearly 
twice  the  1970  figure. 

Stevens  found  Itself  barred  from  quickly 
acquiring  an  established  double-knit  com- 
pany. A  Federal  Trade  Commission  ruling 
prohibited  any  textile  merger  that  resulted 
in  a  company  with  annual  sales  of  more  than 
$300-miUlon.  Thus,  Stevens  had  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope and  Japan,  where  most  of  the  knitting 
machines  are  made,  to  buy  equipment  and 
build  a  knitting  operation  from  scratch.  But 
it  ran  into  a  tremendous  backlog  of  orders, 
which  delayed  even  longer  Its  entry  into  the 
knitted  goods  market. 

Now  Stevens  Is  busily  converting  plants  to 
knits  and  shutting  down  the  10  plants.  One 
bright  prospect  for  Stevens  Is  warp  knits. 
which  it  produces  for  bonding  in  women's 
undergarments  and  which  are  being  adapted 
to  outerwear. 

Ironically,  while  Stevens  is  chasing  knits 
with  abandon,  it  Is  joining  Burlington  In 
loudly  warning  the  Industry  that  there  will 
be  a  knit  surplus  by  1972.  If  industry  analysts 
are  correct,  chances  are  there  will  be  over- 
production of  knits  by  next  year — about  the 
time  when  Burlington  and  Stevens  will  be 
approaching  full  production.  This  will 
mean,  in  Whit  Stevens'  words,  that  "Begin- 
ning in  1972,  there  will  be  a  shake-out."  Ste- 
vens' management  believes  that  the  real  vic- 
tims will  be  the  smaller  companies,  but  ex- 
perience shows  these  companies  have  been 
quickest  to  adapt  to  new  trends. 

To  strengthen  Stevens'  basic  posture  in 
this  period.  Flnley  wants  some  shifts  in  the 
company's  product  mix.  Nearly  10','c  of  sales 
now  is  to  be  unpredictable  garment  industry. 
a  notoriously  low-margin  market.  Flnley 
wants  to  cut  back  in  this  area.  Industrial 
sales — to  auto  companies,  for  example — 
account  for  13'~;  ,  and  Flnley  exi>ects  this  area 
to  become  more  profitable. 

CONSUMER    PRODUCTS 

But  his  primary  goal  Is  to  boost  sales  of 
apparel  and  other  high -margin  consumer 
products,  which  currently  make  up  only  26'"; 
of  sales.  Toward  this  end,  J.  P.  Stevens,  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  "plant- 
oriented"  comijany,  is  now  emphasizing  mar- 
keting. The  company's  operating  units  were 
expanded  in  1970  from  3  to  12  divisions,  each 
headed  by  what  Flnley  calls  a  "marketing- 
oriented"  president.  These  divisions,  In  turn, 
are  overseen  by  the  Chairman's  Office,  which 
includes  Flnley,  Whit  Stevens,  and  three 
executive  vice-presidents. 

"We've  got  to  make  our  face  known  to  the 
public,"  Flnley  says.  But  Industry  people  are 
not  Impressed,  calling  the  organizational 
changes  simply  resbufBlng.  Stevens'  advertis- 
ing is  as  uninspired  as  ever,  compEu«d  with 
the  exciting  multimedia  campaigns  of  Bur- 
lington and  Collins  &  Alkman  Corp.,  for 
example.  To  critics,  a  nagging  problem  Is  the 
aloofness  in  Stevens'  executive  suite.  Inevi- 
tably,   Stevens    men — clubby    Wall     Street 


types — are  compared  with  Eay  R.  Callaway, 
Jr.,  Burlington  Industries'  president,  who 
likes  to  rub  shotilders  with  the  Seventh  Ave- 
nue garment  crowd. 

What  change  Stevens  is  making  In  Its 
marketing  attitudes  shows  up  largely  In  the 
Domestics  &  Allied  Products  Div.  Boasting  a 
dazzling  line  of  sheets,  towels,  blankets, 
kitchen  supplies,  and  the  like,  under  the 
Utlca  label,  the  division  combines  fashion 
leadership  with  tough-minded  selling.  It  Is  a 
real  departure  for  Stevens,  and  it  is  producing 
Increased  sales  and  profits, 

OTHER    HOLES 

But  it  takes  more  than  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases to  support  Stevens.  In  most  other  divi- 
sions the  performance  Is  still  spotty.  The 
hosiery  division,  which  was  set  up  in  1965, 
ran  into  early  trouble  when  it  tried  to  seU 
three  grades  of  stcx:kings  to  retailers  on  an 
all-or-uothing  basis.  Then  came  a  flood  of 
clieap  Imports,  and  over-production  by 
domestic  mills.  By  1970  there  was  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  division,  but,  like  the 
whole  Industry,  the  division  has  not  re- 
covered. 

Another  ailing  division  that  was  reorga- 
nized In  1970  was  Gulistan  Carpeting,  ac- 
quired six  years  before.  Gulistan 's  jjerform- 
ance  has  been  disappointing,  but  the  boost 
in  housing  starts  is  expected  to  bolster 
profits. 

United  Elastic  Co  .  bought  in  1968,  also 
points  up  Stevens'  bad  luck  with  acquisi- 
tions. United  Elastic,  which  makes  elastic 
fabrics,  molded  products,  and  rubber  thread, 
has  been  hurt  by  a  market  decline,  particu- 
larly in  demand  for  women's  girdles. 

Similarly,  Stevens  failed  In  another  diver- 
sification move — a  joint  venture  with  Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp.  to  produce  nonwoven.  dis- 
posable products.  The  venture  folded  in  1969 
after  10  years,  A  former  Stevens  executive 
says  the  operation  never  got  off  the  ground 
with  a  great  sense  of  urgency.  Stevens  has 
continued  modestly  In  nonwovens.  In  part- 
nership with  a  Finnish  company 

In  diversifying,  Stevens  has  been  typically 
unaggressive  overseas.  But  Whit  Stevens 
contends;  "We  have  not  given  up  our  am- 
bition and  hope  some  day  to  be  truly  inter- 
nationally oriented.  We  dont  regret  the  op- 
portunities that  we  passed  up  thus  far  " 

Industry  sources  claim,  however,  that 
Stevens  lost  chances  to  acquire  technology 
that  foreign  operations  would  have  offered. 
Its  belated  piu-chase  of  knitting  machines 
atroad  is  cited  as  one  example. 

LABOR    TROUBLZ 

Amid  all  its  problems  In  marketing  and 
production,  Stevens  has  been  up  to  its  neck 
in  eight  years  of  litigation  over  union  orga- 
nizing. Stevens  has  been  brought  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  repeatedly, 
and  has  been  found  gtiilty  of  discriminating 
against  employees  who  took  part  In  organiz- 
ing efforts  by  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  Just  last  month,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  finaUy  upheld  a  lower  court  in  order- 
ing Stevens  to  negotiate  with  400  workers  at 
the  company's  Gulistan  carpet  plant  at 
Statesboro,  Ga. 

In  corporate  planning.  Just  as  in  labor 
relations,  Stevens  is  being  forced  to  look  hard 
at  its  past  policies.  This  summer  it  cut  its 
quarterly  dividend  from  60  cents  to  37' j 
cents,  indicating  that  Stevens'  directors  had 
finally  lost  confidence  in  the  company's  abil- 
ity to  latch  on  to  an  economic  upturn. 

More  changes  will  have  to  be  made.  Thotigh 
he  was  speaking  of  the  big  companies  in  gen- 
eral. John  Figh,  the  respected  textile  ana- 
lyst at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  seemed  to 
summariJBe  Stevens'  problems  in  a  recent 
speech.  "There  are  going  to  have  to  be  some 
very  costly  management  decisions  which 
must  be  made  now  if  they  are  going  to  sur- 
vive." PTgh  said.  "If  they  don't  watch  out. 
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different  American  companies  are  going  to 
make  up  our  textile  . . .  industry." 


NOVEMBER  11— VETERANS  DAY 

I  Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
jioint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
uaneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I 
a.n  not  the  only  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  received  numerous  letters  from  con- 
stituents protesting  against  the  change 
of  Veterans  Day  from  November  11  to 
the  fourth  Monday  in  October,  which 
first  became  effective  this  fall. 

I  have  heard  from  many  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  n,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  from  many  nonveterans  who  feel 
strongly  much  of  the  true  meaning  and 
traditional  significance  of  Veterans  Day, 
or  Armistice  Day  as  many  of  us  still  know 
it,  has  been  lost  by  shifting  it  from  its 
actual  historic  date.  I  share  their  concern 
that  Veterans  Day  could  become  just  an- 
other Monday  holiday,  only  2  weeks  fol- 
lowing still  another  Monday  holiday,  Co- 
lumbus Day. 

November  11  is  a  date  of  great  historic 
significance,  a  date  which  automaticailly 
stirs  the  memories  of  this  Nation  and 
reminds  it  of  the  tremendous  debt  it  owes 
to  those  who  have  served  and  are  serving 
in  its  defense.  It  makes  as  much  sense  to 
commemorate  our  veterans  on  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October  as  it  would  to  com- 
memorate our  Nation's  birthdate  of  in- 
dependence on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
June  rather  than  on  July  4. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  restore  Veterans 
Day  to  its  appropriate  date  on  the  calen- 
dar. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port such  action,  proposed  in  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  yesterday. 


NICOLET  PAPER  CO.  WASTE  TREAT- 
MENT FACILITY 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nicolet  Paper  Co.  of  De  Pere, 
Wis.,  in  my  district,  has  recently  taken  a 
step  which  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  businesses  as  to  how  an  industry 
can  demonstrate  responsible  citizenship 
and  leadership.  The  company  has  put 
into  operation  a  new  water  treatment  fa- 
cility which  greatly  exceeds  legal  require- 
ments. When  the  $1  million  facility  re- 
turns mill  water  to  the  Fox  River,  it  Is 
four  times  cleaner  than  State  and  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  standards 
require. 

Water  used  in  making  paper  at  Nicolet 
is  now  collected  in  sumps  imder  the  com- 
pany's papennaking  machines.  From 
these  sumps,  all  the  mill's  process  water 
is  pumped  into  two  large  clariflers — each 
holding  250,000  gallons  of  water— which 
can  purify  more  than  3  million  gal- 
lons of  water  daily.  The  paper  fibers  in 
the  used  water  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
clariflers  and  are  siphoned  off  to  be 
either  recycled,  or  pressed  into  "fiber 
cakes"  and  disposed  of  as  refuse. 
The  Common  Oouncil  of  the  City  of  De 


Pere  adopted  a  resolution  on  October  19 
commending  Nicolet  Co.  and  its  parent 
company  Philip  Morris  Inc.  I  Join  with 
the  city  of  De  Pere  in  congratulating  the 
Nicolet  Paper  Co.  on  their  fine  efforts  to 
serve  the  public  interest  in  combating 
pollution  of  our  Nation's  waterways. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
Resolution  No.  71-68 

Whereas,  the  Nicolet  Paper  Company,  of 
De  Pere.  Wisconsin,  an  affiliate  of  Philip  Mor- 
ris Incorporated  has  recently  completed  con- 
struction of  a  major  waste  water  treatment 
plant,  at  cost  of  nearly  One  Million  Dollars 
for  recycling  and  cleaning  the  water  it  uses 
In  its  paper  making  process  before  returning 
It  to  the  Pox  River. 

And  Whereas,  the  waste  treatment  facility 
constructed  returns  waste  water  to  the  Pox 
River  at  a  quality  content  level  several  times 
that  required  by  both  state  and  federal  water 
pollution  control  standards. 

New  therefore  be  It  hereby  resolved,  by 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  De  Pere. 
Wisconsin,  as  follows:  That  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  De  Pere,  on  behalf  of 
the  City  of  De  Pere,  its  government  and  citi- 
zenry, commends  and  congratulates  Nicolet 
Paper  Company  and  Its  parent  company 
Philip  Morris  Incorporated  for  their  Interest 
and  continued  desire  in  effectively  serving 
the  public  good  In  the  De  Pere  area;  that 
the  Common  Council  recognizes  that  the  Is- 
svie  of  industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
pollution  of  our  nation's  waterways  is  indeed 
an  important  and  difficult  problem  facing 
this  nation:  that  the  Common  Council  fur- 
ther acknowledges  that  Nicolet  Paper  Com- 
pany and  Philip  Morris  Incorporated  are  one 
of  the  few  users  of  water  from  the  Pox  River 
tT  be  concerned  enough  regarding  pollu- 
tion of  that  waterway  to  take  positive  action 
to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  discharge  of  ef- 
fluent or  pollutants  from  their  paper  mak- 
ing process  Into  such  river:  that  therefore 
the  Common  Council  sincerely  expresses,  its 
appreciation  to  such  comp«inles  for  their 
foresight  and  public  Interest  In  the  planning 
and  construction  of  their  new  waste  water 
treatment  plant  In  De  Pere  which  far  ex- 
ceeds state  and  federal  control  standards, 
which  will  benefit  De  Pere  and  area  residents 
for  many  years  to  oome,  and  which  will  serve 
as  a  prime  example  to  all  other  users  of  this 
waterway:  and  further  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation for  the  continued  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  its  industrial  facilities  and  Its  ob- 
vious interest  In  contributing  to  the  public 
good  of  the  community. 


MISS  MERTHA  FULKERSON 

I  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, early  this  year  a  most  remarkable 
and  inspiring  woman.  Miss  Mertha  Ful- 
kerson,  died.  She  helped  found  "The 
Clearing,"  a  retreat  for  study  and  con- 
templation located  In  Ellison  Bay,  Wis., 
and  the  she  managed  that  renowned  and 
unique  institution  for  18  years  until  her 
retirement  in  1969. 

For  26  years  she  was  an  aide  to  the 
nationally-famous  landscape  architect, 
Jens  Jensen,  who  established  The  Clear- 
ing in  1935  as  a  place  "where  man  can  go 
to  breathe  and  to  feel  his  kinship  with 
the  earth,  to  have  a  chance  to  clear  his 
mind  and  to  take  soundings  of  where  he 
Is  going."  Jensen  believed  that  "happi- 
ness and  full-expression  can  only  be 
foimd  by  spreading  one's  roots  In  the 


soil."  Upon  Mr.  Jensen's  death  in  1951, 
Miss  Fulkerson  succeeded  him  to  carry 
on  his  work  and  ideas  at  The  Clearing. 
To  The  Clearing's  scenic  and  wooded 
130-acre  site  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
northern  Door  County  Peninsula  come 
young  and  old  students  from  throughout 
the  Nation  to  take  week-long  courses 
each  summer  on  art,  crafts,  nature,  liter- 
ature, philosophy  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. Teachers  are  chosen  carefully  fro.-n 
various  colleges  and  universities. 

Since  1953,  the  school  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau, 
an  organization  which  has  so  much  in 
common  with  the  philosophy  of  The 
Clearing.  The  Bureau  has  established  a 
scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  Miss  Ful- 
kerson to  enable  young  people  to  attend 
classes  at  The  Clearing. 

In  July  24,  1971,  a  special  memorial 
service  was  conducted  at  The  Clearing 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Miss  Fulker- 
son's  accomplishments.  I  include  a  news- 
paper article  about  the  memorial  service 
which  appeared  in  the  Door  County  Ad- 
vocate and  the  texts  of  remarks  made  on 
that  occasion  by  two  faculty  members 
of  The  Clearing  which  illustrate  the  im- 
pact and  influence  Miss  Fulkerson  had 
on  those  who  knew  her.  One  talk  is  by 
Dr.  Leo  Paul  de  Alvarez,  professor  of  poli- 
tics, the  University  of  Dallas.  The  second 
talk  is  by  Dr.  George  Anastaplo,  lecturer 
in  the  hberal  arts,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  professor  of  political  science 
and  of  philosophy.  Rosary  College,  HI. 
(Prom  the  Door  County  Advocate,  Sturgeon 

Bay,  Wis.,  July  27,  1971  ] 
FrrriNO  Tribute  Paid  Mietha  Fulkerson 

(By  Jane  Shea) 
Ellison  Bat. — "She  came.  She  saw  wcrk  to 
be  done.  She  did  It.  And  then  she  left." 

In  this  basic  way.  Dr.  Oeorge  Anastaplo 
summed  up  the  life  of  the  late  Miss  Mertha 
Fulkerson  and  set  the  tone  for  a  unique 
memorial  service  Saturday  night  at  the  Clear- 
ing, an  Institution  she  managed  from  1951  to 
1969.  Miss  Fulkerson  died  In  Oreen  Bay  last 
Jan.  25. 

It  was  appropriate  that  the  tributes  were 
respectful,  affectionate,  free  of  excessive  sen- 
timent. There  was  agreement  with  Dr.  An- 
astaplo, who  said  "It  is  difficult  to  feel  the 
sorrow  one  would  for  lesser  men  or  women." 
Mertha  Fulkerson  seldom  permitted  direct 
quotations  during  her  lifetime,  preferring  to 
perpetuate  the  philosophies  of  mentor  Jen 
Jensen  In  his  own  remembered  words. 

But  this  self  effacement  was  not  enough. 
She  was  variously  described  during  the  eve- 
ning as  high  minded,  ethereal,  a  noble 
woman.  Innocently  shrewd,  one  capable  of  a 
piercing  anger  for  a  worthy  cause.  It  was 
obvious  that  this  diminutive  lady  had  not 
only  succeeded  In  carrying  on  founder  Jen- 
sen's work,  but  had  personally,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, emerged  to  Influence  the  lives  of 
niany  people. 

Dr.  Anastaplo,  faculty  member  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  spoke  of  his  close  connec- 
tions with  The  Clearing,  stating,  "One  can- 
not reasonably  hope  for  the  Immortality  of 
an  Institution.  Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  a 
model  of  life  for  others  to  follow."  He,  as  well 
as  others,  referred  to  Jensen's  concept  that 
The  Clearing  Is  not  only  here,  but  In  men's 
minds  as  well. 

Referring  specifically  to  Miss  Fulkerson,  he 
said,  "Mertha  wouldn't  approve  of  any  per- 
sonal tributes.  She'd  probably  suggest  a  work 
party.  There's  always  a  fence  to  be  mended, 
a  wall  to  be  built." 

Responding  for  The  Clearing,  present  man- 
ager Claire  Johnson  s&ld  that  for  Uertba. 
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"the  Institution  was  her  sole  purpose,  her 
»elX  fulfillment." 

William  KasaKaltas.  representing  the  pmr- 
ent  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau,  announced  that 
this  group  has  established  The  Clearing  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Fund.  Gifts,  In  memory 
of  Miss  Fulkerson  and  others,  will  be  used  to 
help  young  i>eople  attend  classes  here.  "Mer- 
tha would  want  It  this  way,"  he  declared. 

KasaKaltas  said  the  Farm  Bureau  felt 
deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Fulkerson  for  "the 
rich  heritage  with  which  she  endowed  us."  He 
described  her  as  a  woman  comfortably  at 
home  with  all  types  of  people  and  especially 
appreciative  of  farmers,  those  close  to  the 
soil  He  stressed  Miss  Fulkerson 's  awareness 
o(  nature  and  its  great  power. 

Dr.  Leo  Paul  deAlvarez.  Dallas  University, 
who  represented  The  Clearing  faculty,  ad- 
vised guarding  Its  majo;-  purpose.  "Let  us 
be  wary  that  It  does  not  become  an  es- 
cape." he  warned.  "It  represents  reason  and 
nature  working  together  to  make  something 
truly  human." 

Referring  to  Mertha  Fulkerson's  talent  as 
a  weaver,  Mrs.  Llese  Rlckett's  message  on  be- 
half of  the  students  described  the  late  man- 
ager as  "a  beautiful  weaver  of  human  beings 
and  a  beautifully  woven  human." 

Miss  Virginia  Booth  showed  movies  of  Miss 
Fulkerson  enjoying  this  area  with  relatives 
and  friends. 

Vocal  selections  with  dulcimer  accompani- 
ment were  presented  by  Mrs.  Dolores  Reppert 
and  Mrs.  June  Ohm,  JanesvUle.  Night  birds 
provided  an  outside  obllgato  and  through  ca- 
thedral windows,  sunset  bowed  to  darkness. 

Services  concluded,  the  group  returned 
through  forest  paths,  where  Mertha  Fulker- 
son had  walked  and  talked  with  students: 
paths  well  marked  for  others  to  follow. 

She  wasn't  there.  Her  work  was  done. 

Meetha   FmjCEESON:    A    Memorial 
(By  Leo  Paul  de  Alvarez) 

I  met  Mertha  Fulkerson  In  her  last  year  at 
The  Clearing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  i  never 
saw  her  again,  so  that  my  entire  acquaint- 
ance with  her  was  limited  to  five  days.  Yet  in 
that  short  time  I  learned  enough  to  see 
something  of  what  she  was  and  what  she 
stood  for.  My  wife,  Helen,  has,  I  think,  put 
our  Impression  of  Miss  Fulkerson  into  a 
nicely  succinct  sentence:  When  you  were  with 
her,  you  always  felt  that  you  wanted  to  re- 
form yourself.  For  there  was  something  in 
her  that  called  us  to  leave  our  sluggardly 
ways  and  do  something. 

I  am  called  upon  to  say  something  tonight 
about  teaching  at  The  Clearing.  For  It  Is  in 
terms  of  what  she  has  done  for  the  students 
and  teachers  who  come  here  that  we  learn 
fully  to  appreciate  what  Miss  Fulkerson  was. 

The  teacher  usually  faces  the  difficulty  of 
having  to  cope  with  the  constant  and  per- 
petual distractions  of  circumstance  and  nec- 
essity. He  Is  distracted  and  the  students  are 
distracted  by  the  demands  and  temptations 
of  a  thoiisand  petty  things.  Teacher  and  stu- 
dent alike  seek  not  a  flight  from  reality,  as  Is 
commonly  supposed,  but  to  be  rescued  from 
the  doing  of  a  thousand  things  that  in  the 
end  add  up  to  nothing.  There  are  few  or  no 
distractions  here.  We  abandon  the  necessities 
that  plague  us  and  for  a  brief  time  each  year 
come  to  understand  what  leisure  truly  is. 

Jens  Jensen  and  Mertha  Fulkerson  out  of 
many  years  of  thought  and  labor  built  The 
Clearing.  These  two  remarkable  persons  made 
a  unique  place  for  study  and  contemplation. 
What  they  wanted  us  to  study  and  to  under- 
sUnd  was,  first  of  all,  the  order  of  non-hu- 
man things,  the  ways  and  the  rhythms  of 
nature.  For  they  believed  that  in  the  under- 
standing of  natural  things,  one  came  to  un- 
derstand the  human  things — wliat  was  es- 
sential and  InesBentlAl  to  being  human. 

We  all  kiMW,  I  beUere,  how  eaally  we  may 
lose  what  they  have  founded  here.  Xany 
have  come  to  love  The  Clearing  for  many  rea- 


sons. But  It  shall  always  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  tindergtanding  that  made  The  Clear- 
ing what  It  Is.  I  believe  that  it  is  The  Clear- 
ing's purpose  to  rescue  us  from  the  mundane 
and  the  utilitarian  so  that  we  may  be  free 
to  pursue  the  highest  things.  Let  us  all  see 
to  it  then  that  it  may  continue  to  be  un- 
derstood that  The  Clearing  does  not  provide 
an  escape  into  divertissement,  diverting 
amusements,  but  rather  an  opportunity  to 
use  those  faculties  that  make  us  fully  our- 
selves. Let  us  be  wary  of  permitting  any  in- 
fection by  the  spirit  of  the  vacationer,  who 
seeks  not  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
things,  but  an  escape  into  a  world  of  con- 
trived amusements. 

Mertha  Fulkerson  helped  Jens  Jensen  to 
build  a  place  which  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  expand  otir  souls  to  the  highest  stretch 
that  we  are  capable  of.  In  this  place  that 
they  built,  nature  and  art  are  so  cunningly 
combined  that  a  truly  human  dwelling  is  the 
result.  When  Jens  Jensen  died,  necessity 
threatened  to  destroy  that  whl(*  man  had 
so  carefully  brought  to  a  kind  of  completion. 
Mertha  Fulkerson  knew  that  such  a  place 
could  noit  be  built  again.  Here,  wisdom  and 
Intellect  had  found  the  right  materials  to 
make  a  proper  and  fitting  home  for  the 
human  soul.  Being  a  craftsman,  she  knew 
that  It  Is  a  rare  and  precious  thing  when 
reason  and  nature  work  together  to  make 
something  excellent.  She  determined  to  save 
The  Clearing  and  she  has. 

There  are  a  few  men  and  women  in  this 
world  who  seem  to  have  a  capacity,  a  faculty, 
for  doing  the  right  thing.  Whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances are,  whatever  obstacles  nature 
or  man  places  In  their  way,  they  seem  always 
to  be  able  to  find  a  path  that  makes  of  cir- 
cumstance and  necessity  a  way  to  the  end 
that  they  know  Is  right  and  good.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  suffer  frustra- 
tion a'nd  heart-ache.  But  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  fall.  And  what  is 
remarkable  Is  that  the  end  they  desire  is 
that  which  Indeed  belongs  to  the  genus  of  the 
best  and  the  highest.  What  they  do  has  the 
stamp  of  nobility  upon  it — a  simple  and  pure 
nobility  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Such  men 
and  women  seem  to  have  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  the  noble.  Mertha  Fulkerson  was  a 
noble  woman. 

We  are  here  to  honor  her  and  to  express 
our  gratitude  for  what  she  has  done  for  us. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain for  at  least  a  little  while  what  she  and 
Jensen  have  founded.  We  have  all  the  good- 
will in  the  world.  What  we  shall  need  is  her 
power  of  soul  and  her  wisdom. 

Mertha  Fulkerson:  OrABSiAN  or  the 
Clearing 
(By  Ge<M-ge  Anastaplo) 
Tts  the  gift  to  be  simple,  tls  the  gift  to  be 
free. 
Tis  the  gift  to  come  down  where  we  ought 
to  be. 
And  when  we  find  ourselves  In  the  place  Just 
right, 
"Twill  be  in  the  valley  of  love  and  delight. 
When  true  simplicity  is  gained, 

To  bow  and  to  bend  we  will  not  be  ashamed. 
To  turn,  to  turn,  will  be  our  delight. 
Till   by  turning,  turning  we  come  round 
right. 
— "Simple  Gifts"  (a  Shaker  hymn) . 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  received 
in  letters  from  Mertha  Fulkerson  the  mes- 
sage, "Another  season  has  passed  and  I  am 
again  in  Madison  preparing  for  another  year." 
There  was  about  Miss  Fulkerson's  annual  cy- 
cle something  natural  and  ootid,  so  much  so 
that  it  was  difficult  not  to  take  It  for  granted. 
BiK  such  things  cannot  last  forever — and. 
Indeed,  pertiapa  should  not.  The  wonder  is 
that  her  recurring  cycles  ran  as  long  as  they 
dkt,  that  they  could  endure  long  enough  to 
show,  and  show  in  a  mnnnT  conclusive  for 
all  with  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel,  that 


something  remarkable  and  rare  had  taken 
root  and  been  sustained  in  our  midst. 

Another  season  has  indeed  passed  and 
Miss  Fulkerson  has  passed  with  It.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  feel  about  her  death,  six  months  later, 
the  sorrow  associated  with  the  death  of  lesser 
men  and  women.  She  bad  worked  hard,  ac- 
complished much,  tired  herself  to  the  bone — 
and  then  died.  It  is  as  simple,  as  decisive  and 
as  complex  as  that:  death  came  when  she 
could  no  longer  work,  when  the  prospects  be- 
fore her  were  of  a  hobbled  existence.  She  did 
not  need  more  time  to  do,  and  do  well,  wtiat 
she  bad  set  out  to  do.  She  did  enough,  much 
more  than  enough,  to  teach  us  what  she  had 
learned,  to  teach  us  through  the  life  she 
lived  and  the  institution  she  perpetuated. 
What  more — ^unless  one  surrenders  to  senti- 
mentality— can  one  ask  of  oneself  or  ask  for 
another? 

Miss  Fulkerson  knew  how  tough,  even 
ruthless,  life  can  be.  The  woods  taught  her 
that — the  woods  with  their  constant  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  fulfillment  between 
bush  and  bush,  between  animal  and  animal, 
between  tree  and  tree.  But  her  sense  of  real- 
Ism  did  not  dampen  either  her  respect  for 
goodness  or  her  spirit  in  its  pursuit.  Her  an- 
ger in  a  good  cause  could  be  piercing:  one 
knew  this  even  if  one  was  never  subjected 
to  it;  one  did  not  want  to  deserve  her 
reproach. 

Miss  Fulkerson  was  a  woman  of  action  in 
whose  service  speech  was  well  used.  In  fact, 
I  susp>ect  she  would  have  been  tempted  to 
suggest  (had  she  anticipated  this  memorial 
service)  that  much  better  than  all  this  talk 
about  her  this  evening  would  be  still  another 
"work  party";  there  must  be  somewhere  in 
the  Clearing,  she  might  have  pointed  out.  a 
wall  to  be  mended  or  a  path  to  be  marked. 
Yet  she  knew  that  talk  was  vital;  for  It  was 
with  talk  that  she  wove  us  all  together  in 
our  weeks  of  fellowship  and  study:  it  was  in 
talk  that  the  classes  Uved  for  which  the 
Clearing  was  designed. 

Something  must  be  said  on  this  occasion 
about  the  Clearing  itself.  But  that  In  turn 
means  that  something  more  must  be  said 
about  Miss  Fulkerson  and  the  Clearing. 

Permit  me  to  return  for  this  purpose  to 
something  I  said  here  two  summers  ago.  on 
the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  at  the  Clear- 
ing with  Miss  Fulkerson.  (She  was  not  in 
residence  here  last  summer,  thinking  it  best 
to  allow  her  successor  to  begin  his  tour  of 
duty  without  her  looking  over  his  shoulder.) 
My  remarks  in  1969  were  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  traditional  Friday  night  festivities, 
those  gatherings  at  which  students  seize 
the  opportunity  to  instruct  (all  too  often 
irreverently.  I  regret  to  say)  the  teachers  who 
have  been  holding  forth  all  week.  It  was  my 
opportunity  to  say,  under  the  immunity 
granted  by  the  Friday  night  license,  a  few 
things  about  one  of  my  teachers.  Miss  Fulk- 
erson herself — an  opportunity  to  say  things 
which  needed  saying  publlcy  and  which,  I 
have  been  told.  It  was  good  that  she  heard 
before  she  died.  That  these  tilings  could  be 
said  tells  us  much  about  both  her  and  the 
Clearing:  I  believe  it  fitting  that  a  discourse 
about  so  innovative  a  traditionalist  as  Mer- 
tha Fulkerson  should  contain  something 
t>oth  old  and  new. 

What  was  said  by  me  two  years  ago  went 
something  like  this: 

"Our  festivities  this  evening  celebrate  the 
end  of  still  another  week  of  study  at  the 
Clearing.  These  festivities  happen  to  coincide 
this  year  with  the  Fourth  of  July,  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  which  has  been  for  us  distinc- 
tively American.  For  we  have  witnessed  In 
our  work  here  this  week  and  in  our  program 
here  this  evening  that  which  has  distin- 
guished the  American  experiment:  repeated 
cooperation  among  strangers,  in  which  the 
resources  of  all  are  employed  and  a  general 
good-naturedness  is  drawn  on  to  serve  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  result  is,  as  ve  have  come 
to  expect  again  and  again  In  our  country,  a 
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remarkably  successful  Joint  effort,  particu- 
larly remarkable  when  we  consider  the  di- 
vergent ways  that  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
seU-lnterest  have  taken  other  peoples  on 
this  earth. 

"How  does  one  celebrate  properly  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this?  By  acknowledging  the 
l>ene{actor8  who  have  founded  and  sustained 
ovu-  Institutions,  and  by  renewing  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  Institutions  which  have  nurtured 
our  ability  to  work  together  for  the  common 
good  and  hence  for  our  own.  The  Clearing — 
a  tranquil  opening  where  a  man  can  take  his 
bearings  in  this  crowded  world — is  truly 
American  in  tone  and  purpose :  to  talk  about 
It  is  to  talk  about  our  country  and  Its 
aspirations. 

"For  the  good  week  we  have  Just  had  at 
the  Clearing,  discussing  John  Stuart  Mill's 
On  Liberty  and  Edwin  Muir's  poetry,  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau,  which 
has  had  the  civic-mlndedness  and  the  good 
sense  to  maintain  for  so  many  years  some- 
thing as  good  as  the  Clearing,  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  face  of  conventional  pressure 
for  a  balanced  budget  and  in  the  face  of 
demands  for  conventional  "improvements' 
which  would  really  be  desecrations.  Thanks 
are  due  as  well  to  the  Clearing  staff  which 
has  made  us  reasonably  comfortable  in  our 
quarters  and  at  our  meals.  Tbeinks  are  due 
to  you  students,  whose  good  will  and  talent 
and  effort  have  been  so  evident  in  the  pro- 
gram this  evening.  Thanks  are  due  to  my 
colleague.  Harry  Kalven,  an  old  law  school 
teacher  of  mine  from  whom  I  always  expect 
to  learn  something  new,  who  bas  gallantly 
said  this  week  what  can  be  said  for  John 
Stuart  Bdlll.  And,  first  and  last,  thanks  are 
due  to  Jens  Jensen,  the  founder  of  the  Clear- 
ing. 

"The  greatest  tribute  to  Jens  Jensen  is 
found  not  In  the  woods  he  bas  preserved, 
magnificent  as  they  are,  nor  in  the  vision 
he  transmitted,  lofty  els  that  may  be.  Rather, 
It  Is  found  In  the  calibre  of  the  people  he 
moved  during  his  long  career  as  landscape 
architect  and  naturalist.  One  of  these  is 
Mertha  Pulkerson,  his  colleague  of  many 
years  and  thereafter  his  successor,  who  is 
observing  (after  more  than  three  decades 
here  of  service  and  adventure)  her  last 
Fourth  of  July  as  guardian  of  the  Clearing. 

"I  presume  to  say  a  few  words  about  Miss 
Fulkerson,  even  to  her  face,  since  this  is  my 
last  opportunity  to  do  so  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. I  am  emboldened  to  do  so  when  I  recall 
that  she  let  me  know  (with  her  great  talent 
for  the  apt  word  and  deed)  what  she  really 
thought  of  me  the  first  time  I  taught  here 
some  years  ago.  This  took  place  as  she  drove 
my  wife  and  me  after  the  early  Saturday 
breakfast  to  Sister  Bay  where  we  were  to 
catch  the  bus  which  would  carry  us  out  of 
Door  County  and  back  to  the  city.  She  was, 
as  she  raced  against  the  clock,  more  than 
courteous  in  her  thanks  for  the  course  on 
Tocquevllle  I  had  conducted  and  evidently 
sincere  in  her  invitation  that  I  return  to 
teach  again  at  the  Clearing.  It  was  only  after 
she  had  pulled  into  a  driveway  to  let  us  off 
(•Well,  here  we  are!'  she  said  in  her  most 
buoyant  voice)  that  I  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  she  had  delivered  us  to  the  local 
funeral  home  rather  than  to  the  bus  stop. 
She  expressed  astonishment  also — but  I 
could  not  help  but  wonder,  her  embarrassed 
reassurances  notwithstanding,  what  this 
'error'  revealed. 

"1  did  survive,  despite  this  premature 
burial,  to  return  many  times  to  the  Clear- 
ing and  to  confirm  again  and  again  what 
all  of  you  no  doubt  realize  as  well,  that  Miss 
Fulkerson  is  that  rare  human  being  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  that  she  has  truly  lived.  One 
sees  in  her  life  a  dignified  and  beneficial 
covenant  with  nature.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  all  who  know  her  that  she  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  American  women  of 
her  generation. 


"One  does  not  thank  someone  for  being  a 
vital  human  being  of  character  and  devo- 
tion, for  being  and  doing  what  Is  fitting. 
One  needs  only  to  acknowledge  this  and 
thereby  to  help  perpetuate  the  life  she 
stands  for.  For  to  acknowledge  publicly  her 
life  is  not  only  to  show  what  it  can  mean 
to  be  a  genuine  human  being  but  also  to 
show  that  it  is  still  possible  to  become  and 
remain  human  and  humane  in  a  hectic 
world  beset  by  the  problems  ours  faces. 

"The  Clearing  Is  the  frame  within  which 
this  remarkable  life  has  been  set.  each  there- 
by doing  honour  to  the  other.  This  we  are 
entitled,  and  even  obliged,  to  celebrate,  thus 
encouraging  men  to  learn  and  to  teach 
others  to  believe  that  a  life  fitly  lived  'is 
like  apples  of  gold  in  settings  of  silver.'  " 

This  is  what  could  be  said  publicly  two 
years  ago.  Perhaps  there  may  now  be  made 
explicit  in  my  appraisal  of  Mertha  Pulkerson 
a  sentiment  which  Edwin  Mulr  put  this  way. 
"And  yet  sometimes  we  still,  as  through  a 
dream  that  comes  and  goes,  know  what  we 
are,  remembering  what  we  were."  It  may 
now  be  said  as  well  that  one  cannot  help  but 
be  Impressed  by  the  variety  of  the  people  who 
came  to  love  Miss  Fulkerson.  With  love  came 
respect:  familiarity  did  not  in  this  case 
breed  contempt  but  rather  a  deepened  re- 
spect for  someone  who  was  whole  and  whole- 
some, shrewdly  Innocent,  gracious  and,  in 
some  ways,  even  sanctified. 

We  owe  it  to  the  memory  and  hence  to 
the  mission  of  Miss  Fulkerson  to  observe — 
two  summers  later  and  on  a  different  kind 
of  occasion — that  Just  as  the  Clearing  re- 
assures us  of  the  best  in  America,  it  should 
also  remind  us  of  what  Is  shortsighted  and 
vulnerable  about  America  and  Indeed  about 
modernity  itself.  We  should,  that  Is.  face  up 
to  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  some- 
thing as  fine  as  the  Clearing  should  have 
required  the  struggle  we  have  witnessed  the 
past  quarter  century  to  preserve  In  Its  In- 
tegrity, a  struggle  which  has  become  even 
more  critical  since  Miss  Fulkerson's  retire- 
ment and  which  foreshadows  the  disintegra- 
tion of  Jens  Jensen's  Clearing  within  a  gen- 
eration. Of  course,  one  cannot  reasonably 
hope  for  Immortality  for  one's  institutions. 
Miss  Pulkerson  was  tough-minded  enough  to 
recognize  this.  But  one  can  hope  so  to  es- 
tablish, extoll  and  use  ones  institutions  as 
to  provide  ever  after — so  long  as  there  are 
women  and  men  with  eyes  to  feel  and  hearts 
to  see — the  memory  and  hence  the  model 
of  what  can  be  nurtured  in  the  everyday 
world. 

Miss  Fulkerson  was  strong  and  valiant,  yet 
compassionate,  hlghmlnded  and  even  ethe- 
real. The  Integrity  of  her  strength  was  pro- 
tected by  her  awareness  of  the  corruption 
which  most  threatens  the  strong  In  our  time: 
not  the  corruption  of  a  tyrannical  misuse  of 
power,  although  the  temptation  to  use  one's 
strength  to  control  and  exploit  the  weak  can 
be  serious.  Rather,  she  sensed  that  the  truly 
serious  temptation  for  the  strong  man  today 
comes  In  the  form  of  a  desire  to  use  himself 
up  ministering  to  the  weak.  That  is.  she 
sensed  that  it  does  not  really  help  either 
the  strong  or  the  weak  for  the  strong  to  sur- 
render to  the  weak,  for  everyone  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  weak  and  their  shortcomings, 
by  their  appetites,  their  delusions  and  their 
fears.  Miss  Fulkerson  had  the  Justified  self- 
confidence  of  the  truly  strong:  she  was  aware 
of  her  virtues  and  accomplishments  and  of 
the  limitations  of  others.  She  usually  insisted 
upon  having  her  way  because  she  sensed  that 
she  knew  what  she  was  doing. 

Miss  Fulkerson's  toughmlnded  sensitivity 
may  be  seen  in  still  another  letter — one 
which  she  wrote  at  the  end  of  another  memo- 
rable season:  "The  last  class  left  yesterday 
so  again  the  Clearing  is  quiet,  and  in  spite 
of  a  terrific  blow  that  came  during  the  night, 
the  woodlands  are  stlU  brllUant  in  autumn's 
gold."  She  goes  on  in  this  letter  to  inquire 
about  course  offerings  for  the  coming  year 


(for  what  was  to  be  her  final  year  at  the 
Clearing)  ;  each  ending  was  a  new  beginning- 
each  beginning  carried  within  it  the  seeds  of 
Its  ending.  This  is  a  vision  of  the  everyday 
world  which  few  are  perceptive  enough  to 
recognize  or  resolute  enough  to  contemplate. 
It  is  with  Joy  and  gratitude  and  a  sense 
of  rededication  to  what  human  life  can  mean 
that  one  dares  read  from  Mertha  Fulkerson's 
career  some  such  epitaph  as  this,  "She  came. 
She  saw  work  to  be  done.  She  did  it.  And 
then  she  left." 


NADER  LAYS  AN  EGG 

<  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  self- 
promoting,  so-called  crusader,  Ralph 
Nader,  recently  went  bear  hunting  with 
an  air  rifle  when  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
criticize  former  U.S.  Senator  John  J. 
Williams  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Williams  needs  no  defense  by 
me  or  anyone  else,  but  the  groundless 
and  totally  irresponsible  attack  on  him  by 
Nader  should  not  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Columnist  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff  has  answered  Nader  in  an  article 
in  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  I  include 
it  for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Williams    Attack    a    Nader    Esxob? 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

W.ASHiNCTON. — Consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  has  made  a  serious  error  in  permitting 
one  of  his  study  groups  to  attack  former 
Delaware  Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  who  was 
busy  crusading  for  the  taxpayers  for  nearly 
20  years  before  Nader  arrived  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene. 

It's  possible  the  Nader  group  was  trying  for 
"shock  Impact"  with  Its  charges  that  Wil- 
liams had  engaged  in  activities  on  behalf  of 
some  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  that 
arc  "essentially  what  he  has  been  castigating 
Bobby  Baker  for." 

The  attack  on  Williams  was  included  In  a 
lengthy  rep>ort  that  accused  the  Du  Pont 
family  and  its  chemical  company— the 
world's  largest — with  creating  a  "company 
state"  in  Delaware.  One  part  of  the  report 
said  Williams  inserted  into  a  1964  tax  bill 
a  special  provision  permitting  a  deduction 
for  property  owned  by  a  Du  Pont  that  was 
seized  in  Cuba. 

Williams  was  credited  with  pressing  the 
Investigation  that  led  to  the  conviction  of 
Bobby  Baker,  the  former  aide  to  then  Sen. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  is  absurd  to  contend 
that  Williams  was  engaged  in  the  same  things 
that  put  Baker  in  prison. 

Baker  is  serving  time  in  federal  prison 
upon  conviction  of  income  tax  fraud,  larceny 
of  political  campaign  money  and  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government.  It  Involved 
charges  that  Baker  had  stolen  »99,600  in  cam- 
paign money  he  had  obtained  from  California 
savings  and  loan  firms. 

LACK     or    DOCtTMENTATION 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Nader  study  group 
report  that  even  remotely  tries  to  document 
the  charge  that  Williams  misused  any  cam- 
paign money,  conspired  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment or  was  engaged  in  evasion  of  his 
federal  taxes.  But.  by  Innuendo,  Nader  has 
managed  to  leave  the  Impression  that  Wil- 
liams was  involved  In  some  dishonest  activity 
that  amounted  to  doing  special  favors  for 
the  Du  Pont  interests  of  Delaware. 

In  actual  fact,  WUllama  was  a  symbol  of 
Independence  from  the  Du  Pont  interests.  If 
Nader  is  really  Interested  In  making  the  gov- 
ernment operate  In  a  more  honest  fashion, 
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he  should  be  seeking  to  point  out  the  example 
of  WlUiama. 

That  part  of  the  over-all  report  that  deals 
uith  Williams  reached  a  new  low  In  Irrespon- 
sibility when  it  sought  to  discredit  Williams 
by  leaving  the  impression  there  was  some 
secret  deal  with  Du  Pont  lawyers  that  meant 
a  $1  6-mlllion  tax  break  to  a  member  of  the 
Du  Pont  family. 

Tiiere  were  only  these  facts  established. 
Ger.cral  legislation  was  introduced  by  WU- 
liains  that  resulted  in  a  tax  advantage  for 
one  member  of  the  Du  Pont  fanxUy.  What 
wasn't  said  was  that  Williams  Introduced  the 
legislation  with  the  support  of  the  Treasury 
in  a  Democratic  administration.  The  bill  also 
had  the  unanimous  backing  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  It  was  the  normal  kind 
of  legislation  to  provide  for  reasonable  tax 
write-offs  when  property  is  confiscated  by  a 
foreign  goverrunent. 

In  this  instance,  the  Du  Pont  claim  was 
only  one  of  7,669  individual  claims,  with  a 
total  value  of  (490,413,000.  The  Du  Pont  claim 
amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Williams  pointed  out  the  same 
tvpe  of  legislation  is  being  handled  today  on 
the  same  basis  on  U.S.  property  seized  by 
Chile. 

StJPPOR'rED    BT    RECORDS 

While  that  legislation  gave  one  member  of 
the  Du  Pont  family  a  tax  break  of  about  $1.6 
minion  on  Cuba  property,  Williams  had  op- 
posed the  whole  Du  Pont  empire  on  legisla- 
tion that  involved  billions  of  dollars  after  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ordered  Du  Pont  to  divest 
it.self  of  its  General  Motors  holdings. 

The  explanation  by  Williams  of  the   1964 


tax  bill  Is  fully  supported  by  the  records  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  that  time.  There  Is  no 
Juatlfication  for  the  Irresponsible  charge 
against  Williams,  who  for  more  than  20  years 
in  Congress,  was  a  symbol  of  aggressive  hon- 
esty. 

Williams  didn't  view  public  ofdce  as  an  op- 
portunity to  become  wealthier.  He  regarded 
public  office  as  a  public  trust.  Although  he 
had  farmland  that  made  him  eligible  for  farm 
subsidies,  he  rejected  them. 

If  Nader  is  looking  for  a  pattern  for  rules 
of  conduct  to  boost  his  own  credibility,  he 
will  have  a  difficult  time  of  finding  a  better 
example  than  the  cautious  Delaware  Republi- 
can. Williams  might  even  suggest  that  Na- 
der's "public  citizens"  campaign  fund  is  get- 
ting off  to  a  questionable  start  with  the  fol- 
lowing printed  statement: 

"Here's  my  $15,  please  don't  waste  any  of 
it  sending  me  a  thank-you  letter,  a  member- 
ship card  or  literature,  I  know  what's  wrong. 
What  I  want  Is  to  see  something  done  about 
it." 

Tills  statement  on  the  Nader  subscription 
blank  is  an  open  Invitation  to  the  sloppy 
political  bookkeeping  that  leads  even  well- 
motivated  men  into  financial  troubles.  Wil- 
liams could  tell  Nader  something  about  the 
kind  of  clever  characters  who  so  often  attach 
themselves  to  the  highest-flying  kite  and 
bring  it  cruching  to  earth. 


ELECTION  REFORM 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
a  table.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  I  submitted  a  report  on  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress.  Some 
last  minute  actions  in  the  House  today 
make  it  appropriate  to  amend  the  report 
as  follows: 

Election  Reform 

The  Congress  passed  the  first  major  legis- 
lation in  46  years  designed  to  hold  down  cam- 
paign costs  and  reveal  the  source  and  use  of 
contributions.  It  imposes  a  ceiling  on  the 
amounts  candidates  for  president  and  con- 
gress can  spend  on  T.V.  and  other  costly  ad- 
vertising. 

I  believe  action  is  needed  and  that  it  is 
very  bad  to  have  so  many  campaigns  financed 
primarily  by  specal  Interests  or  by  candidates 
who  have  enormous  wealth  and  can  finance 
their  own  campaign.  In  one  case  It  gives 
an  opportunity  to  expect  undue  attention  to 
be  paid  to  heir  points  of  view  while  in  the 
other  case  it  permits  "buying"  an  offer  to 
the  extent  that  persons  of  average  means  can- 
not effectively  compete. 

I  believe  it  is  average  citizens  who  p.iy 
dearly  when  persons  can  no  longer  be  elected 
or  p.Tord  to  serve  iinles.s  they  are  per.sonally 
wealthy  or  beholden  to  some  special  interest. 
We  have  been  drifting  in  that  direction.  No 
one  has  suggested  a  fool-proof  way  to  fully 
protect  against  this  but  at  least  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  Improve  the  situation. 


APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS  PASSED  BY  1ST  SESS  ,  920  CONG  .  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  (JULY  1971  TO  JULY  1972) 


Departments  oi  agencies 


ToUl  approved 


Over  or  under 

Over  or  under   President  Nnon's 
last  year  request 


1.  Edueallon »,  146.311.000 

2.  Legislative.                                       .  557.029,264 

3.  Treasury-Postal  Service-General 

Government.     4  528.986.690 

4.  Agricuiture-invironmental  and 

Consumer  Protection, 13.276.900.050 

5.  Stale-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary   .  4,067,116  000 

6.  Interior 2,250.056,035 

7.  HUD-Space-Science-Velerans 18,341  325,000 

8.  Transportation. ..  2,730,989,997 

9  Social  Security  and  trust  (unds 60,  273,  840, 000 

Labor-HEW  (not  including  Social 

Security) 23,389,317,000 


45563,104.500 
+  114,124,945 


-J6.  875, 000 
-3,242.858 


-1,038,472.210        -280,229,310 


+  3.727,992,500 

-t  243, 763.  700 

215,835,135 

-f  1.342, 850, 000 
-253,630.608 

-t  6, 275. 853,  000 


+  5,  834, 638.  500        +735, 160, 000 


■1.172.086.200 

- 149,  B86, 000 

+  24,612,000 

+882.721,000 

+44, 983, 000 


Over  or  under 

Overorun^er  President  Nnon's 

Departments  or  agencies                   Total  approved  last  year  request 

Public  Works-AEC $4.675, 125.000  +J210, 140.  000  -($59,043,000 

Military  construction  2.037.097.000  ^333,023000  -92  708,000 

Defense                          1 70.849  113. 000  41268  411,750  -2694716.000 

District  ol  Columbia  (Federal  funds).        •285,597  000  -150.334,000  -3,600,000 

Foreign  assistance '3,003,461000  -808,796000  - 1 ,  339, 1 74,  OIW 

Emergency  employment  assistance 

(H.J.  Res.  833) 1,000  000  000  -1000,000  000 

Summer  feeding  programs  for 

children(H.J.  Res.  744)..  17000,003  -i  17,  OtXI,  000  +17,000,000 

Federal  unemployment  benefits  and 

allowances  (H.J.  Res.  915) 270,500,000  +270,500.000 

Net  total 216,699,764,036  19,466,672.212  -1.634,625.963 


>  Estimate. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  PEN- 
SION   LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  has  moved  dramatically 
forward  in  the  area  of  pension  security 
for  the  American  workingman  with  his 
recommendations  in  this  field. 

I  have  today  introduced  the  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Benefits  Act  of  1971, 
which  President  Nixon  has  recommend- 
ed to  the  Congress.  This  legislation  is  a 
trailblazer  in  retirement  reform  which 
should  be  acted  upon  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible by  my  colleagues. 

One  of  the  recurring  tragedies  in  con- 
temporary America,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
loss  of  pension  rights.  For  a  man  to  work 
30  or  40  years  and  then  to  lose  out  on 
his  pension  at  retirement  is  the  worst 
form  of  injustice. 

An  equally  onerous  shortcoming  in  the 
pension  area  Is  the  absence  of  any  tax 
incentives  for  the  half  of  the  American 


work  force  not  now  covered  by  corporate 
or  self-employment  retirement  plans. 
Tliis  large  group  of  workers  is  given  no 
tax  break  to  assist  in  building  a  retire- 
ment fund,  and  thus  the  majority  of 
them  reach  the  senior  years  of  their  lives 
with  no  income  other  than  social  secu- 
rity. 

President  Nixon's  pension  reform 
package  addresses  itself  to  these  impor- 
tant problems  and  many  others.  It  is 
about  time  we  did  something  to  allevi- 
ate the  injustices  in  the  pension  area, 
and  the  administration's  program  is  a 
welcome  beginning.  I  endorse  it  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  it 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  December  14  through 
December  22,  on  account  of  ofiQcial  com- 
mittee business. 

Mr.  VrysBY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  bal- 


ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  oflScial 
business. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  himself  and  for  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Gubser,  and  Mr.  Pirnie 
as  members  of  subcommittee  for  on  and 
after  5:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  December  14, 
and  for  all  subsequent  days  the  House 
may  be  in  session  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week  on  account  of  ofQcial  busi- 
ness— briefings  at  Saceur,  Brussels,  and 
Headquarters  7th  Army,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany — and  other  committee 
investigations. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McFall),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Gaydos  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall), for  Monday,  December  13,  Tues- 
day, December  14,  and  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 15,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  O'Hara  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vanik>,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlssian  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
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tlve   program    and   any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  weis  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  20  minutes,  today,  smd 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Saylor  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
today  and  to  include  two  resolutions  and 
that  they  appear  in  the  memorial  book  of 
tiie  late  Congressman  James  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs  on  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  conference  report  today. 

Mr.  Rtah  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Mr.  Brasco  prior  to 
passage  of  conference  report. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  701.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  tee 
for  stamps  Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  8856.  An  act  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
Interest  rates  on  InsTired  mortgages,  to  ex- 
tend and  modify  certain  provislone  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  conunittee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  701.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  fee 
for  Rtampe  issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  8856.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

HR.  9961.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  credit 
unions  with  2  additional  years  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
make  an  announcement. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  adviaed  he  would  like 
to  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 
The  report  has  been  agreed  to. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Chair  declares  a  recess  until 
6:45  pjn. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.  I  the  House  stood  in  recess  until 
6:45  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
7  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tonight  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl  11731. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  11731)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept   No.  92-754) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  oa  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  lo  tlie  bill  (H-R. 
11731)  ■■making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, •' 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments 
numbered  1,  6.  9.  10,  11,  12.  15,  16.  18,  20, 
24,  27,  31,  34.  38.  39.  40.  43,  46,  49,  51,  58,  66. 
and  70. 

That  the  Hou^e  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  13.  14.  17.  21,  22,  23,  26,  29.  30. 
32,  33.  35,  36,  37,  41.  42.  44,  45,  48.  50.  55, 
59,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65.  67,  68.  and  69,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■$4,558,571,000';  and  the  Senate 
asree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•6,661,213,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,021, 740,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  Hous? 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6.324381,000":  and  the  Senat* 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,202,465,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$612,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,006,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  pnvposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$1,641,603,000';  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,787.656,000 ';  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■$2.887.944,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  ihe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  ■$441.143,000 ";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Re.sLore  the  matter  stridden  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "; 
(1)  until  March  31,  1972.  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for 
transportation  from  their  homes  to  rest  and 
recuperation  centers  In  the  Pacific  area  and 
return,  plus  per  diem  payments  of  not  to 
exceed  $30  per  day  for  each  dependent  for 
periods  not  over  two  weeks,  for  dependents 
of  military  personnel  assigned  as  province  or 
district  senior  advisers  In  Vietnam  on 
voluntarily  extended  tours  of  duty  totaling 
not  less  than  eighteen  months,  during  periods 
when  such  military  personnel  are  granted 
special  Incentive  leaves  at  such  rest  and 
recuperation  centers";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  66,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment  Insert:  "Such 
regulations  ( 1 )  may  not  require  such  flying 
except  that  required  to  maintain  proficiency 
In  anticipation  of  a  member's  assignment 
to  combat  operations  and  (2)  such  flying 
may  not  be  permitted  in  cases  of  members 
who  have  been  assigned  to  a  course  of  In- 
struction of  90  days  or  more.";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendnunt  amended  to  read  m  foUowa:  ",  or 
(4)  costs  (not  to  exceed  aa  agKngata  total 
for  aU  contracts  of  $1,250,000)  at  p«rUctp«- 
tlon  In  the  United  States  IntematloDal  Aero- 
nautical Exposition";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  60:  Tltat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$760,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

George  Mamon, 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Daniel  J.  Flood 

(except     on     amend- 
ment No.  70), 
Joseph  P.  Aodabbo 
(except    on    amend- 
ment No.  70). 
John  J.  McFall, 
William  E.  Minshall 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  50  and 
70), 
John  J.  Rhodes, 
Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Louts  C.  Wtman, 
Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Milton  R.  Yottnc, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Gordon  Aixott 

(reserve    on    amend- 
ment No.  70) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 

Joint   Explanatort   Statement   or  the 
CoMMrrrEX  or  Coneerence 

The  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11731) , 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  puri>08e8,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

title  I — MILITABT   PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel,  Army 
Amendment   No.    1:    Appropriates   $7,315.- 
637,000  as  pr(^>osed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$7,319,837,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
$23,500,000  provided  by  the  House  for  the 
temporary  overstrength  of  Captains  should 
be  provided  for  through  the  use  of  transfer 
authority  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  bUl  provided  for  a  reduction  of 
$157,300,000  In  connection  with  the  60,000 
manyear  reduction  provided  for  In  Public 
Law  92-129.  The  Senate  bUl  restored  $27,- 
700.000  of  the  House  reduction.  The  conferees 
agree  to  a  restoration  of  $23,500,000,  for  a  net 
reduction  of  $133,800,000. 

Military  personnel,  Navy 
Amendment   No.   2:    Appropriates  $4,558,- 
671,000  instead  of  $4,665,071,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $4,562,071,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $101,- 
716.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$102,616,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  House  bUl  Included  $900,000  above  the 
budget  request  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
airborne  early  warning  and  control  capabil- 
ity In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  United 
States  and  the  new  Reserve  C-130  unit  which 
was  formed  to  augment  the  active  force  air- 
lift capabUlty. 

The  Senate  bill  deleted  the  funds  on  the 
basis  that  they  could  be  absorbed  within  an 
appropriation  of  this  size. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  suf- 
ficient funds  are  available  within  the  Reserve 
Personnel,  Air  Force  appropriation  to  pro- 


vide the  $900,000  required  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  airborne  early  warning  and  con- 
tr(4  capabUlty  and  the  new  Reserve  C-130 
unit. 

TITLE    m OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $6,661,- 
212,000  Instead  of  $6,735,662,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $6,598,012,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduction 
of  $53,000,000  for  the  ClvUlan  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(CHAMPUS).  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
Increased  requirements  for  this  program 
should  be  funded  under  the  transfer  author- 
ity granted  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
section  736  of  Title  VII,  General  Provisions. 
To  cover  such  increased  cost  the  conferees 
agreed  to  Increase  the  transfer  authority 
contained  in  Section  736  from  $600,000,000  to 
$760,000,000.  This  authority  was  also  broad- 
ened to  make  available  additional  sources  of 
funds  for  transfer  within  the  Department. 
The  Increase  In  transfer  authority  Is  dis- 
cussed further  in  the  conferees'  statement  In 
Title  VII. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduction 
of  $8,350,000  for  depot  maintenance  activi- 
ties of  the  Army. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $1,500,- 
000  of  the  $2,100,000  disallowed  by  the 
Senate  for  the  leasing  of  sedans  for  addi- 
tional recruiters  for  tue  all-volunteer  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  agreed  to  leasing  funds 
only  for  fiscal  year  1972  on  the  basis  that  the 
all-volunteer  program  Is  new  and  the  num- 
ber of  sedans  requested  may  not  be  required 
In  the  current  year  or  In  future  years  after 
experience  Is  gained  in  the  prograun.  The 
conferees  are  also  In  agreement  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  make  a  thor- 
ough review  to  determine  the  least  costly 
method  of  obtaining  these  vehicles,  taking 
Into  consideration  all  cost  Involved.  The 
Department  should  report  on  the  result  of 
this  review  In  connection  with  the  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $50,000,000 
of  the  $58,000,000  disallowed  by  the  Senate 
for    readiness    Improvements   in    the    Army. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  with  the 
Senate  action  disallowing  the  $7,200,000  re- 
quested for  Exercise  Reforger  III.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  disregarded  a  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  not  to  obligate  funds  under  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  for  Exercise  Reforger  III 
and  Exercise  Crested  Cap,  and  the  funds 
requested  were  actually  obligated.  While 
funds  requested  for  these  exercises  have 
been  specifically  disallowed,  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  $7,200,000 
to  cover  the  deficiencies  created  by  the  De- 
partment's disregard  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee's request.  The  objective  of  the  conferees 
Is  to  prevent  any  further  obligations  for 
these  exercises  through  the  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  bill,  and  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  made  available  through  Continuing 
Resolutions  for  similar  Reforger  and  Crested 
Cap  exercises  drlng  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  Army's  advertis- 
ing program  by  $9,000,000.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  restore  $4,600,(X)0  of  these  funds. 
The  conferees  direct  that  no  funds  be  used 
for  paid  television  and  radio  advertisements. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  6:    Appropriates   $6,021,- 
740,000  Instead  of  $6,039,040,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $6,021,240,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  decrease 
of  $36,700,000  in  the  CHAMPUS  program  be- 
cause the  amount  required  oan  be  provided 
under  the  Section  736  transfer  authority 
granted  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Senate 
recedes  from  Its  decrease  of  $600,000  for  the 
leasing  of  sedans  for  recruiters  as  discussed 
above.  The  House  disallowed  $18,400,000  of 


the  Navy  request  for  supplies  and  materials. 
The  Senate  restored  these  funds  and  the 
House  recedes. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $360,663,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$360,077,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  had  deleted  $476,000  for  the  leasing 
of  sedans  for  recruiters  and  recedes  In  ac- 
cordance with  actions  discussed  above. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.   7:    Appropriates   $6,224.- 
881.000  Instead  of  $6,274,381,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $6,211,323,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  disal- 
lowance of  $40,000,000  for  the  CHAMPUS 
program  and  a  restoration  of  the  $700,000 
for  the  leasing  of  sedans  for  recruiters.  The 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  reduction  of 
$6,500,000  for  the  Maverick  missile  testing 
program  as  these  funds  are  not  needed  and 
had  been  offered-up  by  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Senate  for  reduction.  The  House  also  agreed 
to  the  Senate  reduction  of  $3,000,000  In  Air 
Force  Intelligence  activities.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  restore  the  $12368,000  requested  by 
the  Air  Force  for  the  Reforger  III  and 
Crested  Cap  exercises.  The  conferees'  posi- 
tion concerning  the  Army's  participation  in 
the  Reforger  in  exercise  is  also  applicable  to 
the  Air  Forces'  participation  In  these  exer- 
cises. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense 

agencies 

Amendment   No.   8:    Appropriates   $1,202- 

466.000  Instead  of  $1,197,465,000  as  proposed 

by  the  House,  and  $1,208,566,000  as  proposed 

by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  restored  $8,000,000  of  the  House 
reduction  of  $20,000,000  for  the  National 
Security  Agency.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a 
restoration  of  $6,000,000.  The  Senate  also 
restored  $3,100,000  of  the  House  reduction  of 
$4,689,000  for  periodic  civilian  personnel  step 
Increases,  promotions,  and  other  compensa- 
tory awards  in  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  these  funds  are 
not  needed  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National 
Guard 
Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $369,961,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$365,961,000  as  prc^xised  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  Increased  the  budget  request  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  by  $4,000,000  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  Increased  technician  strength 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972  by  Public  Law 
92-119,  approved  August  13,  1971.  The  Senate 
disallowed  these  funds,  however,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  they  should  be  restored  and  the 
Senate  recedes. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard 
Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $413,- 
428,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$402,328,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  Increased  the  budget  request  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  by  $11,100,000  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  Increased  technician  strength 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Senate 
deleted  these  funds.  The  conferees  agreed 
these  funds  should  be  restored  and  the  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice,  Army 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $122,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $106,000 
as  prc^osed  by  the  Senate. 

TTnX  IV — ^PaOCDXRMKNT 

Aircraft  procMrement,  Army 

Amendment  No.  12:  Makes  the  $80,400,000 

appropriated     for     Aircraft     Procur«nent, 

Army,  available  for  obligation  until  June  30, 

1974,  as  proposed  by  tlie  House,  Inateftd  of 
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"available  until  expended",  aa  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Missile  procurement.  Army 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $840,- 
820,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  •l,040,8ao,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  general  Senate 
reduction  of  (100,000,000  to  this  appropria- 
tion to  be  offset  by  specific  transfer. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Transfers  (100.000,000 
to  this  appropriation  from  the  "Procure- 
ment of  Equipment  and  Missiles,  Army,  1971/ 
1973"  appropriation,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Missile 
Procurement.  Army,  available  for  obligation 
until  June  30,  1974,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  Instead  of  "available  until  expend- 
ed," as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Procurement  of  toeaporu  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles.  Army 

Amendment  No.  16:  Uakea  the  (146.500.- 
000  appropriated  for  Procurement  of  Weap- 
ons and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  Army, 
available  for  obligation  until  June  30.  1974, 
as  proposed  by  the  House,  Instead  of  "avail- 
able until  expended",  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Procurement  of  ammunition.  Army 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  (1,418,- 
300,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of 
(1,496,300,000.  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  general  Senate 
reduction  of  (78.000.000  to  this  appropriation 
based  on  recently  revised  ammunition  re- 
quirements. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  the  (200.000,000  trans- 
ferred to  Procurement  of  Ammunition.  Army, 
available  for  obligation  until  June  30,  1974, 
as  prt>po6ed  by  the  House,  Instead  of  "avail- 
able until  expended",  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Other  procurement.  Army 

Amendment  No.  19;  Appropriates  (512.- 
300,000  Instead  of  (527,400,000,  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  (507.300,000.  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  (5.000.000 
of  the  (20.100,000  reduction  proposed  by  the 
Senate  In  support  of  the  Consolidated  Cryp- 
tologic  Program.  The  amount  available  for 
this  purpose  Is  classified. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Makes  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  Other  Procurement,  Army, 
available  for  obligation  until  June  30.  1974, 
as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of  "avail- 
able until  expended",  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  (3,855.- 
000,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  (3,905,000,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  general  Senate 
reduction  of  (50,000,000  to  this  appropria- 
tion to  be  offset  by  specific  transfer. 

Amendments  Noe.  22  and  33:  Amendntent 
No.  22  transfers  (100,000,000  to  this  appro- 
priation, as  prt^xxed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  (50,000,000.  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Of 
the  amount  transferred.  Amendment  No.  23 
stipulates  that  (75,000,000  shall  be  derived 
from  the  "Procurement  of  Aircraft  and  Mis- 
siles, Navy,  1971  1973"  appropriation,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  instead  at  (25.000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Procure- 
ment of  Aircraft  and  MlssUea.  Navy,  available 
for  obligation  until  June  30,  1974,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Instead  of  "available 
until  expended",  as  propoead  by  the  Senate. 

ShipbuUdtng  and  eonverrlon.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  26:  Approprlaites  (3,006,- 
200,000  Instead  of  (3,017,500,000,  as  proposed 
by  tlM  HouM,  and  (2.920.200.000.  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  (22,500,000 
In  advance  procurement  funding  for  a  sixth 
SSN-688  class  nuclear  attack  submarine  and 
(56,500,000  for  construction  of  new  AOR  re- 
plenishment fleet  oiler,  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  further  agreed  to  delete 
(12,300,000  for  the  conversion  of  a  T-AOS 
sMTveying  ship,  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  had  provided  funding  for  all  three 
ships,  while  the  Senate  bad  deleted  the  sums 
for  the  three  vessels  in  question. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Transfers  to  this  ap- 
propriation (5,000.000  from  the  "Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion,  Navy,  1971/1975"  appro- 
priation, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion,  Navy,  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  June  30.  1976.  as  projKeed  by 
the  House,  Instead  of  "available  until  ex- 
pended", as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Other  procurement.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  (1,641.- 
603,000  Instead  of  (1,702303,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  Hovise,  and  (1,637,803,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  (3,800,000 
of  the  (5,000,000  Senate  reduction  to  certain 
Intelligence  equipment.  The  amount  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  is  classified.  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  a  general  Senate  reduc- 
tion of  $60,000,000  to  this  appropriation  to  be 
offset  by  specific  transfer. 

Amendments  Nos.  29  and  30:  Amendment 
No.  29  transfers  (110.000.000  to  this  appro- 
priation, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  (50.000.000.  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Of 
the  amount  transferred,  Amendment  No.  30 
stipulates  that  (85,000,000  shall  be  derived 
from  the  "Other  Procurement,  Navy,  1971/ 
1973"  appropriation,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, instead  of  (25,000,000,  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Other  Pro- 
curement, Navy,  available  for  obligation  until 
June  30.  1974.  as  proposed  by  the  House,  in- 
stead of  "available  until  expended",  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  (103.- 
100,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of 
(118,100,000,  as   proposed   by   the   House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  general  Senate 
reduction  of  (15.000.000  to  this  appropria- 
tion to  be  offset  by  specific  transfer. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Transfers  to  this  ap- 
propriation (25,000,000  from  the  "Procure- 
ment. Marine  Corps,  1971  1973"  appropria- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of 
(10.000.000.  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Procure- 
ment. Marine  Corps,  available  for  obligation 
until  June  30,  1974,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Instead  of  "available  until  expended",  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 

Axnendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  (2,899,- 
000.000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  (2,933.800,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  nuike  available 
(5,800,000  In  advance  procurement  fiuiding 
for  the  A-7D  aircraft,  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  had  deleted  these  funds 
from  the  House  bill. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  (3.000,000  Sen- 
ate reduction  to  aircraft  modifications,  pro- 
viding a  total  of  (562,000.000  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  House  bill  had  reduced  aircraft  spares 
and  repair  parts  by  (25.000,000.  The  Senate 
bill  restored  the  House  reduction,  but  deleted 
(1,000,000  for  aircraft  replenishment  spares 
in  support  of  the  Consolidated  Cryptologlc 
Program,  for  a  net  restoration  of  (34,000,000 
to  this  budget  activity.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  an  additional  rsductlon  of  (5,800,000,  or 
a  net  restoration  of  (18,200.000  instead  of 
(24,000.000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 


action  of  the  conferees  will  provide  a  total  of 
(407.900,000  for  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  a  general 
Senate  reduction  of  (50,000.000.  to  be  offset 
by  specific  transfer. 

Amendments  Nos.  36  and  37:  Amendment 
No.  36  transfer  (168,700.000  to  this  appropri- 
ation, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of 
(108.700,000  aa  proposed  by  the  House.  Of 
the  amount  transferred.  Amendment  No.  37 
stipuUtes  that  (75,000,000  shall  be  derived 
from  the  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force, 
1971  1973"  appropriation,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Instead  of  (25,000.000,  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Aircraft 
Procurement.  Air  Force,  available  for  obli- 
gation until  June  30,  1974,  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  instead  of  "available  until  ex- 
pended',   as   proposed  by   the   Senate. 

Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  (1,633,- 
700,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Instead  of 
(1.633,600.000,    as    proposed    by    the    Senate. 

The  House  bill  reduced  missile  spares  and 
repair  parts  by  (15,000,000.  The  Senate  bill 
restored  (5.900.000  of  the  House  reduction, 
but  partially  offset  the  restoration  by  a 
(3.000.000  reduction  In  missile  spares  and 
repair  parts  in  supjjort  of  intelligence,  for 
a  net  restoration  of  (2.900.000.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  delete  the  (2.900,000  Senate  resto- 
ration, providing  a  total  of  (45.800,000  for 
missile  spares  and  repair  parts. 

The  conferees  also  agreied  to  restore  the 
(3.000,000  Senate  reduction  to  the  Defense 
Systems  Application  Program.  The  sum  pro- 
vided for  tills  program  Is  classified. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Missile 
Procurement,  Air  Force,  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  June  30,  1974,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  Instead  of  "available  until  expended  ', 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  (1,478- 
998.000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  (1,510,998,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  general  Senate 
reduction  of  (40.000.000  to  this  appropriation 
to  be  offset  by  specific  transfer. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  res- 
toration of  (10,000.000  for  the  AN/TPN-19 
Ground  Approach  Radar,  a  subsystem  of  the 
404-L  Air  Traffic  Control  and  Landing  Sys- 
tem. The  agreement  was  made  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Air  Force  slip  to 
fiscal  year  1973  five  of  the  10  radars  sched- 
uled  for   procurement   this   fiscal   year. 

The  Air  Force  should  be  able  to  accom- 
modate the  position  of  the  conferees  by  re- 
structuring the  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973 
options  of  the  present  contract  without  a 
major  renegotiation  of  the  entire  contract 
and  without  cost  increases  to  the  overall  con- 
tract. The  contract  has  already  been  amended 
to  slip  delivery  dates. 

There  Is  little  excuse  for  the  Air  Force 
entering  into  a  contract  with  options  to  buy 
a  significant  portion  of  Its  radar  require- 
ments only  10  days  after  contractor  compo- 
nent sul>system  tests.  Including  flight  test 
evaluation  and  demonstration  of  prototype 
eqiiipment,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  March  1972.  The  Air  Force  will  not 
begin  Its  tests  until  October  1972  (fiscal  year 
1973)  and  they  will  not  be  completed  until 
April  1973. 

The  conferees  agreed,  however,  to  make 
available  the  (23.200,000  at  this  time,  with 
the  understanding  that  only  ths  amount 
necessary  to  buy  five  radars  will  be  obligated 
following  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
flight  test  evaluation  and  demonstration  by 
the  contractor  and  hla  agreement  to  oorrect 
Identified  deficiencies  before  prodnctlon  be- 
gins on  ths  five  radars.  The  remaining  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  the  fiscal  year  1»73  pro- 
gram. 
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The  conferees  further  agreed  to  the  Senate 
reduction  of  (2.000,000  In  electronics  and 
trleconnmunlcatlons  equipment  In  support 
of  the  General  Intelligence  Program.  The 
total  amount  available  for  this  program  is 
cl.ossifled. 

.\mendment  No.  42:  Tran.sfers  to  this  ap- 
propriation (90.000,000  from  the  "Other  Pro- 
nirement.  Air  Force,  1971  1973"  appropri- 
ation, as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  of 
■fbO.OOO.OOO,   as   proposed   by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Other  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force,  available  for  obligation 
until  June  30,  1974,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  instead  of  "available  until  expended". 
a-s  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Procurement,  defense  agencies 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  (52.- 
D7 1,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  $62,971,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  general  Sen- 
ate reduction  of  (5,000,000  in  the  procure- 
ment funds  for  the  National  Security 
Agency.  The  amount  available  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  classified. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  general 
Senate  reduction  of  (5,000.000  to  this  ap- 
propriation to  be  offset  by  specific  transfer. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Transfers  to  this  ap- 
propriation $5,000,000  from  the  "P»rocure- 
ment.  Defense  Agencies,  1971 -1973"  appro- 
priation, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Makes  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  and  transferred  to  Procure- 
nieiit.  IDefeiise  Agencies,  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  June  30,  1974,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  Instead  of  "available  until  expended". 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE     V RESEARCH.     DEVELOPMENT.     TEST.     AND 

EVALUATION 

Hmearch .  development,  test    and  craluation. 
Army 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $1,787,- 
656.000  Instead  of  $1,769,666,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,796,256,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $40.- 
000.000  for  termination  costs  associated  with 
the  XM-803  Main  Battle  Tank  program  and 
fur  the  initiation  of  prototype  development  of 
two  new  tanks.  No  funds  are  provided  for 
continuation  of  the  XM-803  development  ef- 
fort. 

Since  the  Army  does  not  presently  have  a 
program  plan  for  the  new  prototype  tank 
development  effort,  the  funds  required  in  fis- 
cal year  1972  or  In  the  life  of  the  program 
are  not  now  known.  If  the  funds  provided 
are  not  adequate  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
a  transfer  of  additional  funds  through  Sec- 
tion 736  may  be  proposed. 

A  total  of  $9,300,000  Is  provided  for  con- 
tinued development  of  the  Cheyenne  helicop- 
ter, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

An  additional  reduction  of  $2,000,000  is 
agreed  to  in  Cryptologlc  Activities  Instead  of 
the  additional  $4,000,000  reduction  profxwed 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  deleted  $1,000,000 
from  the  program.  Thus,  the  total  reduction 
agreed  to  Is  $3,000,000. 

The  Senate  addition  of  $600,000  for  Food 
Research  Is  not  agreed  to. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Transfers  $51,900,000 
from  prior  year  accounts  instead  of  $25,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage related  to  the  Cheyenne  helicopter 
development  program.  As  discussed  above. 
the  conference  agreement  includes  $9,300,000 
for  the  continued  development  of  the  Chey- 
enne helicopter. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Navy 

Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $2,352.- 
319,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$2,358,319,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  Conimlttee  of  Conference  recommends 
the  appropriation  of  (2,000,000  for  the  Heavy 


Lift  Helicopter  development  program  of  the 
Navy  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
deleted  all  funds  for  this  program. 

In  approving  the  Initiation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  by  the  Navy, 
the  conferees  make  no  conimltment  to  the 
procurement  of  any  heavy  lift  helicopter. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  directed  to 
revise  the  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  program  of 
the  Army  so  that  the  Army  HLH  is  suitable 
for  shipboard  use  by  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  The  two  HLH  development  programs, 
the  Army's  and  the  Navy's  should  be  con- 
ducted as  competitive  prototype  development 
programs  with  the  objective  of  the  procure- 
ment of  a  single  HLH  for  use  by  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  $2,000,000  reduction  in  Cryptologlc 
Research  proposed  by  the  Senate  is  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference 

The  conference  agreement  directs  n  gen- 
eral reduction  in  this  appropriation  of  $12,- 
300.000  Instead  of  the  $18,300,000  reduction 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $21.- 
700.000  for  continued  development  and  test- 
ing associated  with  the  Surface  Effects  Ships 
program  instead  of  (15,400,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  (27,700,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  sum  provided  does  not  In- 
clude any  funds  for  the  design  or  construc- 
tion of  new,  larger  surface  effects  ships.  In 
addition  to  the  House  amount.  $1,500,000  Is 
provided  for  the  test  site  associated  with  the 
testing  of  the  present  100  ton  surface  effects 
ships  and  $4,800,000  is  provided  for  associated 
technoifty. 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage setting  aside  funds  for  the  Surface 
Effects  Ships  prcgram. 

Raearch.  development,  test,  and  evahiation. 
Air  Force 

Amendmeitt  No.  52:  Appropriates  $2,887.- 
944.000  instead  of  $2,892,944,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,875,944,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  Is  in  agree- 
ment on  the  appropriation  of  $12,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  for  the  Initiation  of 
prototype  development  of  a  lightweight 
fighter  aircraft  and  a  medium  STOL  trans- 
port aircraft.  No  other  prototyjje  programs 
presented  in  the  "Prototype  Package"  for 
any  Service  are  funded  in  the  accompanying 
bill  Additional  prototype  programs  desired 
by  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  FY  1973  Budget  or  In  specific 
reprogrammlng  proposals. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  an  additional 
reduction  of  $3,000,000  In  Intelligence  sup- 
port, ae  proptoeed  by  the  Senate.  When  added 
to  the  House  reduction  of  $1,000,000,  a  total 
reduction  of  $4,000,000  is  agreed  to. 

The  reduction  of  $2,000,000  in  Defense  Sys- 
tems Application  proposed  by  the  Senate  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  Conference. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
defense  agencies 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $441,143.- 
000  instead  of  $440,843,000  as  propKwed  by  the 
House  and  $442,143,000  as  prop>csed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $2,300.- 
000  in  addition  to  the  House  amount  for  the 
costs  of  termination  of  the  Defense  Special 
Projects  Group  Instead  of  the  additional  $4,- 
300,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  A  total  of 
$9,300,000  Is  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  $5,000,000  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  House  In  the  R.D.T.&E.  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Security  Agency,  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  (4,000,000  Is  agreed  to  In- 
stead of  the  (8.000,000  further  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  total  reduction 
recommended  Is  (9,000,000. 

A  general  reduction  of  (3.000,000  Is  agreed 
to  in  the  amount  provided  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  instead  of  the  (5,- 
000.000  reduction  proposed  by  the  House.  A 


total  of  $211,039,000  is  provided  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency. 

Federal  contract  research  centers 
The  budget  requests  for  the  various  ap- 
propriations carried  in  this  bill  included 
$273,452,000  for  work  to  be  performed  by  Iho 
various  Federal  Contract  Research  Centers. 
Action  on  the  Defense  Procurement  and  Re- 
search and  Development  Authorization  Act. 
1972  (P.L.  92-156)  Imposed  reductions 
totalling  $22,523,000  on  the  total  funds 
available  for  these  organizations  In  addition, 
specific  redui-tions  totalling  $8,200,000  in  the 
funds  for  these  organizations  have  been 
made  in  this  bill,  leaving  a  total  of  $242  - 
729.000. 

This  total  of  $242,729,000  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ceiling  on  the  funds  available 
for  these  organizations.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  authorized  to  allocate  the  reductions 
among  these  organ izatloi^,  provided  that  the 
total  allocated  lor  the  Research  Analysi.s 
Corporation  shall  not  exceed  $8,094,000; 
Center  for  Naval  Analysis.  $9,802,000;  Rand 
Corporation,  $15,870,000:  and  Institute  for 
Defense  .Analysis.  $8,753,000.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  portion  of  the  $22,523,000  reduction 
imposed  In  the  Authorization  Act  will  b3 
allocated  to  tlie  four  organizations  named 
above. 

TZTLK  vn GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No  54:  Section  707.  Continues 
authority  for  transportation  to  rest  and  re- 
cuperation centers  for  dependents  of  prov- 
ince or  district  senior  advisers  In  Vietnam 
who  extend  their  tours  of  duty  for  not  less 
than  eighteen  months  until  March  31.  1972. 
If  substantive  legislation  Is  to  be  enacted  for 
this  program,  it  can  be  enacted  before  that 
date. 

Amendment  No  55:  Section  713(c).  This 
i^ection,  as  passed  by  the  House,  provided 
that  upon  determination  by  the  President 
that  it  is  necessary  to  Increase  tlie  number 
of  military  personnel  on  active  duty  beyond 
the  number  for  which  funds  are  provided  in 
the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  pay 
such  personnel.  The  Senate  amended  this 
section  to  provide  that  the  Presidential  de- 
termination to  Increase  the  nvimber  of  mili- 
tary personnel  must  be  done  "subject  to 
existing  law".  The  conferees  are  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Section  715.  F>rovides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe 
regulations  with  regard  to  proficiency  flying 
but  such  regulations  may  not  require  such 
flying  except  in  anticipation  of  the  member  s 
assignment  to  combat  nor  shall  proficiency 
flying  be  permitted  In  cases  of  members  who 
have  been  assigned  to  a  course  of  Instruc- 
tion of  90  days  or  more.  The  Intent  of  the 
revised  language  is  to  permit  proficiency  fly- 
ing only  in  those  cases  where  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  individual  shall  be  reassigned 
to  combat  operations.  However,  no  individ- 
ual enrolled  in  a  course  of  Instruction  of 
ninety  days  or  more  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  In  proficiency  flying.  Under  the 
revised  language,  rated  officers  affected  in- 
cluding students  enrolled  in  courses  of  in- 
struction of  90  days  or  more,  will  continue 
to  receive  flight  pay. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Permits  the  allocation 
of  advertising  costs  of  not  to  exceed  $1,250- 
000  by  defense  contractors  in  connection 
with  the  U.S.  International  Aeronautical 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Dulles  International 
Airport. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Places  limitation  of 
$50,000  on  minor  construction  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $25,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  and 
64:  Provide  general  transfer  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  $750,000,000  instead 
of  $600,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$900,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Also 
broaden  authority  to  Include  all  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  mili- 
tary functions  as  prc^Xised  by  the  Senate  in- 
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stead  of  only  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
as  pnaposed  by  the  House. 

Transfers  made  under  this  authority  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations as  reprognunmlng  actions  re- 
quiring prior  approval. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Makes  technical 
change  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Prohibits  the  induc- 
tion or  enlistment  of  any  Individual  Into  the 
military  services  under  a  mandatory  quota 
based  on  mental  categories  as  proposed  by 
the   House. 

TTTLE    vm — ANTI-BALLISTIC    MISSILE 
CONSTKnCnON 

MilitaTy  Construction,  Army 

Amendment  No.  67:  Updates  citation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $98,500,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $93.- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  House 
deleted  $5,300,000  for  the  community  impact 
assistance  program  which  was  restored  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to  this  restora- 
tion. 

Family  Housing,  Defense 

Amendment  No.  69:  Updates  citation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE   IX AIRCRAFT  AND   OTHER  EQUIPMENT  FOR 

ISRAEL    AS     ACTHORCZEO     BT     PUBLIC     LAW     Sl- 
441 

Amendment  No.  70:  The  Conference  agree- 
ment deletes  the  paragraph  proposed  by  the 
Senate  which  would  have  appropriated  $500 
million  to  finance  sales,  credit  sales  and  guar- 
antees of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Israel.  The  Continuing  Resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1006)  includes  the  funds  for  this  activity  and 
the  provision  is  not  necessary  in  this  bill  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
Intended. 

Conference    Total — With    Comparisons 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1972  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1971  total,  the 
1972  budget  estimate  total,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  follows: 
New   budget    (obllgatlonal) 

authority,       fiscal       year 

1971    $69,580,701,250 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obllgatlonal       authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 73,543.829,000 

House      bill,      fiscal      year 

1972    71,048,013,000 

Senate      bill,      fiscal      year 

1972    70,849.113.000 


Conference   agreement 70,518, 463,  000 

Conference  agreement  com- 

pcLred  with : 

New   budget    (obllgatlon- 
al )  authority,  fiscal  year 

1971 -f  937.  761,750 

Budget  estimates  of  new 

(obllgatlonal)     author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1972 -3.025.366,000 

House     bill,     fiscal     year 

1972    -529,550,000 

Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

1972    -330,650.000 

Oeorge  Makon. 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Daniel  J.  Flood 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  70) , 
Joseph  P.  Aodabbo, 
(except     on     amend- 
ment No.  70) , 
John  J.  McFall. 
William  E.  Minshall 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ments Nos.   60  and 
70), 
John  J.  Rhodes, 
Glenn  R.  Davis. 
Louis  C.  Wyman, 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Ho}ise. 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 
John  L.  McClellan. 
John  C  Stennis, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Gordon  Allott 

( reserve     on     amend- 
ment No.  70) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11731)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today.) 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


fiu-ther  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks Euid  to  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
began  on  July  1.  It  is  so  near  in  form 
to  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  that  it 
could  almost  be  called  identical.  In  other 
words,  the  House  is  being  asked  tonight 
to  reenact  in  the  form  of  a  ccaiference 
report  the  appropriation  bill  for  defense 
which  passed  the  House  on  November  17, 
1971. 

I  realize  the  statement  I  have  just 
made  is  an  oversimplification.  There  are 
changes  here  and  there,  but  in  the  con- 
text of  a  bill  of  this  magnitude,  $70  bU- 
lion  plus,  the  changes  are  relatively 
small,  moneywise  and  languagewise.  So 
all  of  you  who  supported  the  bill  when  it 
passed  the  House,  in  my  opinion,  will 
feel  comfortable  in  supporting  the  bill  as 
it  now  appears  in  the  form  of  a  confer- 
ence report. 

CONITRENCE    TOTAL 

In  the  bill  before  us  we  are  appro- 
priating $70,518,463,000.  That  is  over  last 
year's  appropriations  by  $937  million. 
The  bill  is  about  $1  billion  more  than 
last  years  amount.  But  with  respect  to 
the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
this  conference  report  represents  a 
reduction  below  the  budget  request  of 
$3,025,366,000.  So  it  is  very  obvious  that 
the  bill  has  had  a  very  hard  look,  that 
all  requests  have  been  looked  at,  and 
thoroughly,  and  with  some  degree  of 
skepticism  in  order  that  we  might  sift 
the  information  as  deeply  as  possible  and 
get  to  the  vei-y  basic  facts  which  exist 
with  respect  to  our  defense  programs. 

So  it  was  because,  in  my  opinion,  the 
House  did  such  a  good  job  on  this  bill 
in  the  first  place  that  the  bill  was  so  well 
received  by  the  other  body. 

Two  tabulations  showing  the  amounts 
included  follow: 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL  1972    SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
lAtnounts  in  dollarxl 


Fuoctional  title 


Appropriation, 

fiscal  year  1971 

(new  budget 

ol)ligstional 

autliority) 


Budget  estimate 

fiscal  year  1972 

(new  budget 

obligational 

authority) 


ConfereiKe  action  compared  with 


Passed 

House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference 
Action 


1971 

appropriation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Title  I  -  Military  personnel. 

Title  II  — Retired  military 
personnel 

Title  III— Operation  and 
maintenance. 

Title  IV-  Procurement 

Title  V— Research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and 
evaluation 

Title  VI— Special  foreign 
currency  program  . 

Title  VI I -General  Pro- 
visions (additional 
transfer  authority,  sac 
736) 

Title  VIII— Antiballistic 
missile  construction 

Title  IX— Aircraft  and 
other  equipment  for 
Israel  as  authorized  by 
by  PuWic  Law  91-441... 

Combat  readiness.  South 
Vietnamas*  forces 


-f2. 600,  000 


-7,700.000 


22.397.857.000  21,291,969,000  21021.974,000  21.032,274,000  21.024,574,000  -1.373.283  000  -267  395,000 

3,391,032,000  3,777,134,000  3,777,134,000  .777,134,000  3,777,134,000  +386,132,000     .. _ _ 

20.121,894,000  20,647,834,000  20,435  481.000  20,212.481,000  20,299,231,800  ^177.337  000  -348  603.000      -136.250.000        -f86,750,000 

16,029,110,000  19,681,660,000  18,185,292,000  17,688,992,000  17,776,892,000  +1,747,782,000  -1.904,768,000      -408,400,000        -f87,900,000 


7,004,187,250       7,949,362,000        7,511762,000       7,516,662.000        7.519.062,000 
2,621,000  12,300,000  12,000,000  12,000,000  12.000,000 


►514.874,750        -430,300,000 
-f9,  379,  000  -30O,  OCO 


-f7,  300,  000         -f2, 400,  000 


(600,000,000)     (1,000,000,000)        (600,000,000)        (900,000,000)        (750.000,000)     (  +  150,000,000)        (250,  000,  000)  (  +  150,  000,  000)  (-150,  000,  000) 
334,000,000  183,570,000  104,370,000  109,570,000  109,570,000        -224,430,000  -74,000,000  +5,200,000 

500,000,000 -500.000,000 


300,000,000 ...      -300,000,000 


Total.  Dapartment  o( 

Detense_ 

(Transfer  authority).. 


69,580,701,250       73,543,829,000     71,048,013,000     70,849,113,000     70,518,463,000       +937,761.750    -3,025,366,000      -529.550.000     -330,650,000 
(900,000,000)    (1,000,000,000)       (600,000,000)       (900,000,000)       (750,000,000)    (  +  150,000,000)    (-250,000, 000)  (+150,000, 000)  (-150,000.000) 
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Tunctional  title 


Appfopriation,  Budget  estimate 

fiscal  year  1371  hseal  year  1972 

(new  badiet  (new  bud(at 

oMiiititiiil  BUtfatioaal 

auoiartty)  Mthority) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Passed 

House 


Passed 

Senate 


Conference 
Action 


1971 
appropriation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Distribution  by  organiia- 
tional  component: 

Army.. 

Navy    

All  Force  -     - 
Defense  Afencies,' 

OSO..-- 

Retired  military  per- 
sonnel  

Combat  readiness. 
South  Vietnamese 

hirces 

Title  IX     Aircraft  and 
other  equipment  tor 
hrael  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  91-441 


20,963,596,000 
21.031.336,250 
22,101,818,000 

1,792,919,000 

3,391,032  000 

300  000  000 


21,429,762,000 
23,354.333,000 
23,053,940,000 

1,928,660.000 

3  777.134.000 


20,455,796,000 
22,629.095.000 
22,366,770,000 

1,819,218.000 

3.777  134.000 


20.152,030,000 
22,390,519,000 
22,207,812,000 

1,821,618,000 

3.777  134  000 


20,211.446,000 
22, 470, 795, 000 
22, 244, 570, 000 

1,814,518,000 

3.777,  134  000 


-752,150,000 

-1,439,458,750 

+  142,752,000 

+  21,599,000 

+  386,102,000 

-300.900,000 


-1  218,316,000 
-883,538,000 
-109.370,000 

-114.142.000 


-244.350.000 
-158.300.000 
-122.200,000 

-4,700,000 


-T  59,  416. 000 
+  80.276.000 
+36.758.000 

-7,100,000 


500, 000,000 


Total,  Department 
of  Defense  


69.510,701,250      73,543,829,000      71048,013,000      70.849,113,000      70.518.463,000 


1^937  761.750    -3.025,366  000      -529,550,000 


-500.000  000 
-330.650.000 


I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Senator  Ellender.  He  has  been  a  joy  to 
work  with  in  connection  with  this  im- 
portant task.  He  has  moved  diligently 
and  expeditiously  on  appropriation  bills 
that  have  gone  to  the  other  body  in  this 
session,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  fine  degree  of  cooperation  which 
has  existed  between  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  regard 
to  this  measure. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
of  the  things  in  the  bill  Uiat  in  my 
opinion  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

AVAILABILITT    OF    TUNDS 

We  have  provided  in  the  law — as  we 
did  last  year — that  funds  appropriated 
for  research  and  development  would  re- 
vert to  the  Treasury  if  not  obligated  in  2 
years.  We  have  provided  that  for  ship 
procurement,  the  period  of  availability 
would  be  5  years,  and  in  other  procure- 
ment accounts  it  is  3  years.  The  Defense 
Department  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
mit all  of  these  funds  witWn  this  time 
frame  and  we  have  recovered  consider- 
able sums,  and  we  have  reappropriated 
those  funds  in  the  pending  bill. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  fur- 
ther information  was  made  available 
which  enabled  the  Senate  to  apply  other 
funds  which  had  expired  insofar  as  ob- 
ligation was  concerned,  and  it  enabled 
them  to  make  reductions  of  about  $350 
million  through  this  process. 

MITJTAKT    PEmSONNEL 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $21,024,574,000  for  military 
personnel  which  is  $2.6  million  more 
than  the  House  bill  and  $7.7  million  less 
than  the  Senate  bill.  There  were  three 
amendments  Involving  military  person- 
nel appropriations. 

Tlie  conference  agreement  appropri- 
ates $7,315,637,000  for  military  person- 
nel. Army,  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Ttie 
Senate  bill  deleted  $23.5  million  which 
the  House  had  added  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  overstrength  in  the  grade  of 
captain  on  the  basis  that  these  addi- 
tional funils  should  be  provided  by  trans- 
fer. The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
position.  The  House  bill  provided  for  a 
reduction  of  $157.3  million  in  coruiection 
v,ith  the  50,000  man-year  reduction  In 
Army  personnel  mandated  by  Congress 
in  the  draft  biU.  The  Senate  bill  restored 


$27.7  million  of  this  reduction.  The  con- 
ferees agree  to  a  restoration  of  $23.5  mil- 
lion rather  than  the  $27.7  million  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  pending  bill  appropriates  $4,558,- 
571,000  for  military  personnel.  Navy, 
which  is  $3.5  million  more  than  the 
House  bill  and  $3.5  million  less  than  the 
Senate  bill.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
a  reduction  of  $18  million  in  connection 
with  the  3,000  man-year  reduction  in 
Navy  personnel  mandated  by  Congress 
in  the  draft  bill.  The  Senate  bill  restored 
$7  million  of  this  reduction.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  $3.5  million. 

A  total  of  $101,716,000  is  recom- 
mended for  Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
bill  provided  $900,000  above  the  budget 
request  for  changes  in  the  force  struc- 
ture that  have  occurred  since  the  budget 
was  submitted  to  CcMigress.  The  Senate 
bill  deleted  this  increase.  The  conferees 
are  in  agreement  that  sufficient  funds 
are  available  within  the  Reserve  person- 
nel. Air  Force,  appropriation  of  $101,- 
716,000  to  fully  fund  these  changes  in 
force  structure. 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

For  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
conference  agreement  on  the  various 
items  in  conference  provide  total  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1972  of  $20,299,231,000. 
This  amount  is  $348,603,000  below  the 
budget  estimate,  $136,250,000  below  the 
House  allowance  and  $86,750,000  above 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Senate. 

CIVILIAN    HEALTH    AND    MEDICAL    PROGRAM    OF 
THE    UNIFORMED    SERVICES CHAMPUS 

The  largest  simount  of  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  in  conference  was 
the  $128,700,000  House  increase  in  fund- 
ing for  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services — 
CHAMPUS.  ITie  House  had  provided 
additional  funds  for  the  Army,  $53  mil- 
lion; the  Navy,  $35,700,000;  and  the  Air 
Force,  $40  million.  TTiese  fimds  were  dis- 
allowed by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  provid- 
ing new  obligational  authority,  the  Sen- 
ate increased  the  amount  available  under 
the  transfer  authority  granted  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  section  736  of  title 
vn,  general  provisions,  from  $600  million 
to  $900  million  and  broadened  the  au- 
thority to  make  available  additional 
sources  of  funds  for  transfer  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Tlie  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  reduction  and  the 
broadening  of  the  sources  of  fimds  avail- 


able to  the  Department,  but  only  allowed 
an  increase  in  the  amount  available  for 
transfer  to  $750  million.  The  conferees 
believe  this  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  on  this  and  other 
programs. 

LEASING    OF    SEDANS 

The  House  bill  included  fimds  for  the 
leasing  of  sedans  for  new  recruiters  for 
the  all- volunteer  program.  You  will  recall 
that  the  budget  proposed  that  these  ve- 
hicles would  be  purchased  by  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  and  leased  by  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  The  Senate  deleted  all 
leasing  funds  with  the  instruction  that 
these  vehicles  be  obtained  from  current 
inventories  of  the  services. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  tlie 
leasing  funds  provided  by  the  House, 
except  for  the  Army  where  $1,500,000  was 
provided  in  lieu  of  the  $2,100,000  provided 
by  the  House.  In  providing  these  funds 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  leasing 
authority  be  available  only  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  conferees  are  also  in  agreement 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
make  a  thorough  review  of  tliis  operation 
to  determine  the  least  costly  method  of 
obtaining  these  sedans  in  future  yeais. 

REFORGER    AND    CRESTED    CAP    EXERCISES 

Another  major  operation  and  main- 
tenance program  in  conference  was  the 
fimding  of  the  Reforger  and  Crested  Cap 
exercises  carried  out  by  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force.  The  Senate  had  deleted  the 
funds  requested  for  these  exercises.  Tlie 
Department  had  been  advised  in  the  Sen- 
ate report  mi  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  funding  would  be  denied  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  Notwithstanding  this 
directive,  the  Department  went  ahead 
with  the  exercises  and  spent  the  funds 
requested.  The  conferees  agree  with  the 
Senate  disallowance,  but  restored  funds 
to  cover  the  deficiencies  created  by 
the  Department's  expenditure  of  the 
amounts  involved.  The  conferees  are  in 
agreement  that  these  exercises  should 
not  be  carried  out  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIANS 

Public  Law  92-119,  approved  on  Au- 
gust 13.  1971.  authorized  increased  Na- 
tional Guard  technlcan  strength  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  The  House  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  funds  required  to 
employ  these  technicians;  3.935  for  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  2,765  for  the 
Air  National  Guard.  The  Senate  disal- 
lowed these  fimds  but  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  $4  million  required  by 
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the  Army  Guard  and  the  $11,100,000  re- 
quired by  the  Air  Guard  be  restored. 

PKOCXJREICENT 

In  the  procurement  appropriations, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  appropriation 
of  $17,776,892,000,  compared  with  $18,- 
185.292,000  in  the  House  bill  and  $17,688,- 
992.000  in  the  Senate  bill.  Thus,  we  are 
under  the  House  bill  by  $408.4  million 
and  over  the  Senate  bill  by  $87.9  million. 

The  House  bill  had  limited  the  avail- 
ability of  procurement  appropriations, 
while  the  Senate  biU  had  made  these  ap- 
propriations "available  untU  expended." 
The  conferees  agreed  with  the  House  po- 
sition, which  made  Navy  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  appropriations  available 
for  5  years  and  all  other  procurement 
appropriations  available  for  3  years.  This 
agreement  settled  13  separate  amend- 
ments. 

There  were  18  other  procurement 
amendments  which  included  Senate  re- 
ductions in  new  budget  obligational  au- 
thority amounting  to  $320  milUon  and 
another  amendment  involving  a  $5  mil- 
lion House  reduction  in  Navy  shipbuild- 
ing and  conversion  appropriations,  all  of 
which  the  Senate  offset  by  specific  trans- 
fers of  a  lUce  amoimt  in  old  balances 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  re- 
ductions and  transfers,  thereby  dispos- 
ing of  49  amendments  or  portions 
thereof. 

In  addition  to  the  above  $325  million 
reduction  to  be  offset  by  transfer  of  old 
balances,  the  House  bill  contained  $360 
million  In  reductions  to  the  procurement 
appropriations  with  similar  offsetting 
transfers  of  old  balances.  Thus,  with  the 
restrictive  House  language  in  last  year's 
act  limiting  the  availability  of  procure- 
ment appropriations,  we  were  able  to  re- 
coup this  year  $685  million  in  old  bal- 
ances. By  the  recoupment  of  these  old 
balances,  plus  the  use  of  $158.7  million 
in  excess  stock  funds,  we  were  able  to 
reduce  new  budget  obligational  authority 
by  $843.7  million.  Similar  reductions  and 
offsetting  transfers  in  the  amount  of 
$101.9  million  were  also  realized  this  year 
in  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  which  are 
available  for  a  period  of  only  2  years. 

In  Navy  shipbuilding,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  include  $22.5  million  in  advance 
procurement  funding  for  a  sixth  SSN- 
688  class  nuclear  attack  submarine.  $56.5 
million  for  construction  of  a  new  AOR  re- 
plenishment fleet  oiler,  and  to  delete  $12.3 
million  for  the  conversion  of  a  T-AGS 
surveying  ship.  The  latter  ship  conversion 
was  the  lowest  priority  of  the  three  in  the 
view  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
The  House  had  provided  for  all  three 
ships,  whereas  the  Senate  bill  had  dis- 
allowed the  sums  for  all  three  vessels. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  $30.3  million 
of  the  $42.1  million  Senate  reduction  in 
the  area  of  intelligence.  The  agreement 
by  the  conferees  included,  first,  a  $15.1 
million  reduction.  Instead  of  $20.1  million 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in  Army  pro- 
curement appropriations;  second,  a  $1.2 
million  reduction,  instead  of  $5  million 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in  Navy  pro- 
curement appropriations;  third,  a  $9 
miUion  reduction,  instead  of  $12  million 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in  Air  Force 
procurement  appropriations;  and  fourth. 


a  $5  million  reduction  in  procurement 
appropriations  for  the  National  Security 
Agency,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  As 
you  recall,  the  House  bill  contained  a 
total  reduction  of  approximately  $163.1 
million  in  procurement  appropriations 
for  intelligence  and  classified  projects. 

Other  decisions  by  the  conferees  in- 
volved agreements  to  a  $78  million  Sen- 
ate reduction  in  Army  ammunition  ap- 
propriations, provisions  of  $5.8  million 
for  Air  Air  Force  A-7D  aircraft  advance 
procurement,  reduction  of  $5.8  million  of 
the  $24  million  Senate  restoration  of  the 
House  disallowance  in  Air  Force  aircraft 
spares  and  repair  parts,  suid  a  $10  million 
Senate  restoration  of  a  House  reduction 
in  an  Air  Force  procurement,  with  the 
limitation  that  only  five  of  the  10  radars 
budgeted  may  be  procured  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  allowing  for  Air  Force  testing  before 
significant  future  procurement  of  this 
equipment. 

RESEARCH,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST.    AND 
EVALUATION 

A  total  of  $7,519,062,000  is  provided  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. The  amount  agreed  to  is  $7.3  million 
more  than  was  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2.4  million  more  than  was  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  recommended  amount 
is  $430.3  million  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $7,949,362,000. 

The  House  position  was  maintained  on 
the  termination  of  the  XM-803  main 
battle  tank  program.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  only  those  funds 
needed  to  terminate  the  present  XM-803 
program  and  to  initiate  development  of 
two,  new,  prototype  tanks.  The  House  had 
provided  only  $20  million  for  the  new 
prototype  tanks.  The  Senate  had  pro- 
vided $50  million  to  be  used  for  the  XM- 
803  or  the  new  prototype  tanks.  The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  $40  million, 
the  sidditional  sum  above  the  House 
amount  being  for  termination  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  XM-S03  program. 

The  House  did  not  agree  to  the  addi- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  $600,000  for  food 
research  by  the  Army.  More  than  $10 
million  Is  being  spent  by  the  Army  in 
this  area,  some  of  it,  we  think,  unneces- 
sarily. We  plan  to  have  an  investigation 
into  the  use  of  funds  for  food  research.  It 
seems  that  often  the  military  services  feel 
that  they  must  prove  with  studies  facts 
which  are  already  generally  known  In 
the  commercial  food  Industry.  It  may  be 
that  savings  can  be  made  in  this  area. 

The  House  had  deleted  funds  for  de- 
velopment of  a  heavy  lift  helicopter  by 
the  Navy.  The  Senate  restored  most  of 
the  funds  deleted.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  the  provision  of  $2.0  million  for  this 
program  but  insist  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  achieve  a  single  heavy  lift 
helicopter  for  use  by  all  services  in  all 
roles.  The  Department  is  directed  to  re- 
structure the  Army's  heavy  lift  helicopter 
design  so  that  It  can  be  used  on  Navy 
ships.  The  Army  can  reduce  its  lift  re- 
quirements, if  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
this  possible.  Then,  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  heavy  lift  helicopters  should  be  de- 
veloped and  tested  and,  based  on  test 
results  and  cost  factors,  only  one  should 
be  chosen  for  production. 

It  had  been  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  a  single  heavy  lift 
helicopter  woiUd  be  developed  for  use  by 


all  services.  After  much  pressure  was  ap- 
plied by  the  military  services,  each  of 
which  wanted  its  own  program,  the  De- 
partment reversed  Its  position. 

This  was  a  mistake  and  should  be  recti- 
fied. It  Is  utter  nonsense  to  state  that 
with  our  great  technical  capabilities,  a 
single  heavy  lift  helicopter  adequate  for 
all  services  cannot  be  developed.  The  cost 
savings  which  will  accrue  from  one 
rather  than  two  production  lines,  one 
rather  than  two  Inventory  requirements, 
and  one  rather  than  two  training  pro- 
grams are  probably  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  $21.7  million  for  the  Navy's  sur- 
face effects  ships  program  instead  of  the 
$15.4  million  provided  by  the  House  and 
the  $27.7  million  provided  by  the  Senate. 
The  simi  provided  will  continue  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  the  two  pres- 
ently constructed  100-ton  surface  effects 
ships,  and  provide  $1.5  million  for  a  test 
site  associated  with  the  testing  of  the 
present  ships,  and  $4.8  million  for  asso- 
ciated technology.  No  funds  are  provided 
for  the  design  or  construction  of  the  new, 
larger  surface  effects  ships  proposed  by 
the  Navy.  Such  effort  should  not  proceed 
until  the  data  Is  available  from  the  test- 
ing of  the  present  ships. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  $12  million  provided  by  the  House 
for  the  initiation  of  prototype  develop- 
ment of  a  new  lightweight  fighter  air- 
craft and  a  medium  STOL  transport  air- 
craft by  the  Air  Force. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  appropria- 
tion of  $9.3  million  for  the  costs  of  termi- 
nation of  the  Defense  Special  Projects 
Group.  The  costs,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
volve the  transfer  of  DSPG  programs 
which  are  to  be  continued  to  the  military 
services. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
new  language  on  proficiency  fiying.  The 
new  language  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  prescribe  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  proficiency  flying  but  provides 
that  only  persons  who  It  is  anticipated 
ulU  return  to  combat  assignments  will 
participate  in  proflclency  flying.  Both 
House  and  Senate  provisions  exclude  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  a  course  of  Instruction 
of  90  days  or  more  from  participating  In 
proficiency  flying.  Under  the  conference 
agreement  all  rated  officers  will  receive 
flight  pay  whether  they  perform  pro- 
flclency flying  or  not. 

The  House  provision  permitting  the  al- 
location of  advertising  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  International  Aeronautical 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  next  May  was  amended 
to  limit  such  allocations  to  $1,250,000. 

General  transfer  authority  of  $750 
million  is  provided  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense instead  of  $600  million  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  House  provision  prohibiting  the 
induction  or  enlistment  of  any  individual 
into  the  military  services  under  a  man- 
datory quota  based  on  mental  categories 
was  retained.  It  is  believed  that  this  pro- 
vision will  be  helpful  in  coping  with  the 
discipline  problems  which  have  plagued 
the  services  in  recent  years. 

The  Senate  provision  appropriating 
$500  million  for  military  credit  sales  to 
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Israel  was  deleted  since  such  sales  are 
funded  in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram under  the  continuing  resolution. 

INTELLIGENCE 

There  has  been  considerable  disen- 
chantment over  the  handling  of  intelli- 
gence In  our  Government  over  a  period 
cf  vears. 

I  believe  we  could  never  expect  that  the 
citi7,ons  generally  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  be  completely  satisfied  with 
the  intelligence  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  speculative  kind  of  ef- 
fort in  some  degree  in  the  first  place. 
There  were  reductions  made  in  the  in- 
telligence effort  of  about  $250  million 
which  we  hope  will  show  that  we  insist 
on  better  management  in  this  area. 

TRANSFER   AUTHORITT 

In  order  to  give  more  flexibility  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  view  of  the  re- 
duction we  made  below  the  budget  of 
$3  billion,  we  give  him  an  increase  in 
transfer  authority.  In  other  words,  we 
give  him  in  this  bill  rather  wide  author- 
ity to  utilize  funds  for  special  emergency 
purposes  and  otherwise  to  the  extent  of 
S750  million.  This,  we  think,  will  to  some 
extent  make  more  acceptable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fetise.  the  sharp  cuts  that  we  made. 

MILITARY  CRSDIT  SALES  TO  ISSAEL 

The  most  spectacular  thing,  perhaps, 
tliat  the  other  body  did  with  the  bill 
when  it  was  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  was  to  add  $500  million  for  mili- 
tary credit  sales  to  Israel.  This  was 
passed  by  a  very  heavy  vote,  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  In 
the  other  body. 

Aid  to  Israel,  and  foreign  aid  other- 
wise of  this  type,  has  always  been  car- 
ried in  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
and  never  in  the  defense  appropriation 
bill.  So  in  the  conference  the  other  body 
receded  from  its  position  on  the  $500 
million  for  military  credit  sales  to  Israel 
and  we  have  provided  not  to  exceed  $500 
million  In  the  continuing  resolution, 
which  we  had  hoped  to  bring  before  the 
House  today  and  which  we  certainly  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  before  the  House 
tomorrow. 

In  other  words,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  fully  aware  of  the 
position  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
military  credit  sales  to  Israel  and  the 
position  of  the  other  body. 

The  continuing  resolution  which  ex- 
pired on  November  15,  and  preceding 
continuing  resolutions,  which  have  been 
in  effect  since  July  1  all  provided  an  an- 
nual rate  of  not  to  exceed  $500  milUon  in 
military  credit  sales  to  Israel.  When  that 
resolution  was  renewed  and  extended  to 
December  8,  it  carried,  for  the  23-day 
period,  an  interim  rate  of  $400  million 
for  military  credit  sales  worldwide,  but 
otherwise,  the  authorized  rate  for  mili- 
tary credit  sales  to  Israel  has  been  $500 
million. 

So  this  provision  is  In  the  continuing 
resolution  upon  which  we  received  a  rule 
yesterday  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  when  the  continuing  resolution 
comes  before  the  House,  this  $500  million 
or  a  provision  providing  not  to  exceed 
$500  million  will  be  included.  Some  will 
think  it  is  too  high  and  some  wUl  think 


it  is  too  low.  But,  except  for  the  brief 
23 -day  period,  this  has  been  the  ongoing 
level  of  these  funds  available  thus  far 
during  this  fiscal  year,  nearly  half  of 
which  will  soon  be  over.  Only  about  $30 
million  has  been  obligated.  But  that  is 
because  usually  the  appropriation  bill  for 
foreign  assistance  comes  late  in  the  fiscal 
year,  as  it  does  this  year.  Therefore,  in 
the  negotiations,  and  so  forth,  with  the 
nations  to  which  we  agreed  to  sell  cer- 
tain military  equipment  and  provide 
military  assistance  otherwise,  it  takes 
time  to  work  out  the  details  and  it  is 
usually  late  in  the  flscal  year  before 
those  funds  are  actually  obligated  or 
expended. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  an  able  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  will 
the  legislation  that  covers  Israel  come 
before  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  assume  that  it  will  be 
before  the  House  tomorrow.  We  had 
hoped  to  get  it  up  today. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  When  that  resolution 
comes  before  the  House,  there  will  be 
funds  in  it  for  procurement  of  F-4  Phan- 
tom jets  and  all  those  other  things? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  will  be  provision 
for  the  sale  of  aircraft  and  other  military 
equipment  to  Israel  on  an  annual  basis 
of  $500  million. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  unable  to  hear  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  said.  Would  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  just  asked  the  Chair- 
man whether,  when  the  resolution  is  be- 
fore us.  be  it  tomorrow  or  tonight,  there 
would  be  money  in  that  continuing  reso- 
lution for  the  lets  and  other  things  that 
Israel  is  so  concerned  about. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  will  be  in  the  reso- 
lut'nn  thnt  will  be  offered  not  to  exceed 
$500  million  on  an  armual  basis. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  that  is  the  same 
figure  that  was  before  us  in  the  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  in  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  $500  miUlon  Is  the 
same  figure  that  was  before  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  We  never 
had  that  flgure  or  any  other  figiire  be- 
fore us  in  the  original  House  defense  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  provision  referred 
to  was  added  in  the  other  body  and  was 
in  conference.  The  Senate  receded.  It 
was  never  in  the  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  cor- 
rect. We  never  htwi  that  figure  or  any 
other  flgure  before  us,  did  we.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect, insofar  as  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion because,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  very 
largely  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  originally. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  has 
resigned.  This  is  a  resignation  which  the 
Congress  should  observe  with  sincere  re- 
gret. Mr.  Packard  has  been  outstanding 
in  his  contributions.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  most  valuable  members  of  the  Sec- 
retariat of  Defense  that  I  have  seen  in 
action  in  my  time  here.  The  country 
needs  him.  I  am  sorry  we  are  going  to  lose 
him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  Uke  to  join  in  ex- 
pressing high  commendation  of  Mr. 
Packard.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  was  dedicated  to  the  job  and  he  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  to  the 
Nation.  He  demonstrated  a  deep  under- 
standing of  military  procurement  prob- 
lems, problems  involving  contracts,  and 
all  the  various  programs  associated  with 
defense.  It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  coun- 
try that  he  is  retiring  from  his  position 
of  Deputy  Secretary.  I  wish  he  could 
stay  longer,  but  I  can  undei-stand  his  de- 
sire to  return  to  private  life. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
David  Packard  is  a  man  who  has  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  Defense  r>e- 
partment.  He  is  one  in  whose  word  we 
place  the  greatest  credibility,  a  man  who 
has  given  of  himself  at  obviously  con- 
siderable financial  sacrifice  in  order  to 
provide  leadership  for  the  Industrial 
base  of  the  Defense  Establishment  of 
this  coimtry.  I  just  do  not  know  how  they 
are  going  to  replace  a  man  of  that  kind. 
I  certainly  believe  that  everj-  member  of 
this  subcommittee  has  a  genuine  feeling 
of  regret  because  of  his  leaving  us.  and 
yet  I  think  it  was  through  a  matter  of 
understanding  that  he  has  extended  his 
original  commitment  to  a  full  year  in 
the  Defense  Department,  and  I  guess  we 
will  have  to  agree  that  we  cannot  ask 
anything  more  than  what  he  has  already 
given. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  outstanding  work 
he  has  done  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor.  In  the  Senate  70  amend- 
ments were  added.  That  meant  a  great 
deal  of  work  had  to  be  done  in  resolving 
the  differences  between  the  positions  of 
the  two  Houses  in  the  conference.  We 
had  the  backing  of  a  very  strong  group 
of  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  served  on  the  conference 
committee  and  oxir  very  able  staff. 

I  am  happy  to  concur  in  what  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  said  about  the 
important  and  valuable  contributions  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
SER)  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  the  Senate.  His  efforts 
certainly  have  made  our  work  easier  in 
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resolving  the  differences  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

There  are  some  mtitters  which  I  think 
should  be  clarified,  and  I  request  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
when  I  ask  about  two  ca  three  items  on 
which  there  was  not  full  concurrence  and 
and  on  which  the  language  might  be  stib- 
je:t  to  misinterpretation. 

For  instance,  the  House  eliminated  a  $2 
miihon  item  for  a  heavy  Uft  helicopter 
program  for  Uie  Navy.  The  Senate  re- 
stored that  amount  of  money.  "Rie  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  appropriation. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
there  are  two  helicopters  under  consider- 
ation, one  is  the  heavy  lift  helic<vter  for 
the  Army,  and  the  other  is  a  heavy  lift 
or  medium  lift  heUcopter  for  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  feels  it  needs  a  particular  hdi- 
copter  of  a  special  design  that  will  serve 
for  shipboard  use.  The  Army  heavy  lift 
helicopter  cannot  be  used  on  shipboard. 
The  Navy  feels  it  is  essential  that  it  have 
a  helicopter  that  is  suitable  for  shipboard 
use. 

I  would  like  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  conferees  have  agreed  on  the  con- 
tinuing development  of  two  prototypes 
subject,  of  course,  to  competitive  pro- 
curement, but  two  prototypes  until  it  is 
determined  what  helicopter  can  best  be 
used  for  all  of  the  services. 

I  realize  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
conferees  that  we  have  one  heavy-lift 
helicopter  in  order  to  cut  down  on  the 
cost  of  the  two  production  lines,  to  cut 
down  on  the  cost  ol  two  maintoiance 
lines,  and  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  two 
sets  of  spare  parts  that  are  required  for 
the  operation  of  ttie  helicopters. 

Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  assiun- 
ing  that  this  legislation  permits  both 
helicopters  to  be  developed  as  prototypes 
until  such  time  as  it  has  been  determined 
which  one  helicopter  can  best  be  adapted 
for  the  use  of  aU  the  services? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  conference  rqx>rt,  we  have 
agreed  that  the  Army  and  Navy  would 
proceed  on  two  competitive  heavy-lift 
helicopter  development  programs,  but  we 
have  not  agreed  to  go  beyond  that  tor 
the  procurement  of  two  hehoopters,  one 
for  use  by  the  Navy  and  Marines  and  a 
helicopter  for  use  by  the  Army.  TTie 
Army  will  have  to  revise  its  heavy-lift 
helicopter  program  so  that  the  Army's 
helicopter  is  suitable  for  shipboard  use 
by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  one 
such  helicopter  that  will  be  useful  for  all 
three  services. 

Of  course,  if  it  devdope  that  tills  is 
utterly  impossible,  that  would  be  another 
matter  for  the  Members  to  consider. 

Mr.  SIEES.  E^aeoUally  Is  the  Chair- 
man in  agreement  with  my  statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  SIK£S.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  then 
point  to  the  matter  ot  the  development 
of  a  new  main  battle  tank. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  o(  the  gen- 
tleman fran  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  ^Maker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman}  additkxua  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  taming  to 
the  devetopment  of  a  main  battle  t^nfc- 
for  10  yean  we  have  been  ptagned  with 
probiema  In  the  dereloment  ot  a  new 
main  battle  tank.  We  entered  into  a  joint 
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program  with  Germany.  It  did  not  work 
out.  The  Germans  are  supposed  to  be 
among  the  best  tank  people  In  the  world, 
but  our  experts  and  theirs  could  not  agree 
on  the  type  of  tank  we  Jointly  would  use. 
We  still  do  not  have  a  new  main  battle 
tank.  All  other  major  powers  do.  They 
are  proceeding  and  they  are  moving 
ahead  of  us.  Their  tank  programs  are 
more  modem  than  ours  in  many  Impor- 
tant respects. 

This  bill  would  provide  funds  for  a 
termination  of  the  present  contract  for 
a  main  battle  tank,  as  well  as  funds  for 
the  initiation  of  prototype  development 
of  two  new  tanks,  which  we  hope  vrill 
meet  our  requirements  and  give  us  mod- 
ernization without  any  further  delay  in 
a  new  main  battle  tank  for  our  Army. 

Does  the  distinguished  chairman  agree 
that  this  bill  is  intended  to  insure  that 
there  will  be  within  the  term  of  this  bill, 
during  fiscal  year  1972,  two  new  main 
battle  tank  prototjrpes  initiated  so  that 
we  may  get  out  of  the  doldrums  in  the 
tank  program,  and  that  if  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  this  bill,  it  is  expected 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  by  trans- 
fer or  otherwise  come  up  with  sufficient 
funds  for  new  prototypes  of  a  main  bat- 
tle tank  during  fiscal  year  1972? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  "Yes."  We 
want  them  to  proceed  with  two  new 
prototjTjes  of  a  main  battle  tank. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  concur- 
rence of  the  gentleman  on  what  I  believe 
are  two  very  important  matters. 

Again  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  committee  itself  on 
the  diligence  and  hard  work  it  has  per- 
formed in  bringing  a  very  good  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  who  has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  success  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  connection  with  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Packard,  I  noted  in 
the  newspapers  that  coincident  with  his 
resignation  he  stated  that  a  billion  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  by  closing  bases  and 
other  military  installations  which  are 
not  needed  in  this  coimtry.  Would  the 
gentleman  CTilighten  us  as  to  why  un- 
necessary bases  and  installations  have 
not  been  closed,  especially  when  this 
could  result  in  a  savings  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  tlie  taxpayers? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular base  or  other  defense  facility 
should  be  closed  is  a  question  up<« 
which  there  are  often  differences  of 
opinion,  as  the  gentlemtui  well  knows. 
Statements  are  msule  from  time  to  time 
that  significant  savings  could  be  made 
by  closing  various  facilities. 

If  we  bad  a  dictatorship,  if  Govern- 
ment was  always  nm  as  one  might  run 
a  business,  in  a  hard-headed,  two-fisted 
way,  without  full  regard  to  complex  de- 
fense requirements,  local  or  regional 
situatioiis,  aad  otherwise.  I  feel  sure 
there  could  be  considerable  streamlining 
which  is  not  always  feasible  under  our 
processes  of  decisionmaking. 
I  do  think  there  are  some  facilities 


that  could  be  closed.  Many  have  been 
closed  over  a  period  of  years  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  But  how  to  determine 
which  ones  should  w  should  not  be  closed 
is  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  executive 
branch.  That  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  do 
not  open  or  cloee  bases.  Neither  does  the 
Congress.  It  is  basically  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  executive  banch.  generally 
speaking,  to  make  the  management  and 
<V>eratirtg  decisions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  take  it  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  under  the  political  system 
under  which  we  operate,  it  is  impossible 
to  save  the  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  just  a  specula- 
tive thing.  No  doubt  the  D^uty  Secre- 
tary made  the  statment,  but  it  is  a  spec- 
ulative matter.  Everyone  Is  entitled  to 
his  own  opinion  on  that  kind  of  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  a  simple  matter.  There  are 
many  considerations  Involved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  be  well  advised  to 
ask  that  question  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  use  some 
time. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  at  this  hour,  5 
minutes  after  8,  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  discuss  before  this  body  the  many 
ramifications  of  the  Department  of 
E>efense  appro priatioc  bill. 

However.  I  can  say  in  reflection,  look- 
ing back  on  the  hours  and  the  days  and 
the  months  we  have  spent  in  hearings, 
mark-up,  report  writing,  and  floor  de- 
bate in  the  House  and  the  hours  we  ^lent 
in  conference,  that  I  believe  we  have 
come  up  with  a  very  satisfactory  bilL 

Naturally,  a  bill  of  this  size  is  never 
satisfactory  to  all  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. There  are  parts  of  it  that  I 
would  like  to  see  changed  personally,  but 
in  view  of  all  of  the  circiunstances  I 
think  we  have  conie  up  with  a  defense 
bill  that  will  stand  this  country  well  smd 
which  this  Congress  can  veil  be  proud 
of. 

compument  to  mm.,  packabd 

In  passing,  I  think  I  would  be  more 
than  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to 
David  Packard,  who  has  just  announced 
his  retirement,  because  it  has  been  my 
privUege  to  observe  Mr.  Packard  for  long 
hours  in  our  defense  hearings. 

I  have  seen  only  very  few  men  who 
have  oome  before  our  subcommittee  that 
were  more  dedicated  to  the  public  service 
or  more  sincere  in  their  beliefs  than 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Packard. 

I  certainly  wish  him  welL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
was  on  my  feet  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  TAUX>rr)  was  smfcing  to  ask 
a  questman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  wfll 
enter  into  a  ooUoquy  with  him  at  this 
time. 
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Mr.  TALCOIT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MINSHAIi.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  couple  of  questicms,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  committee  for  a 
fine  performance  on  a  very  difficult  as- 
signment. This  bill  I  believe  is  quite  good. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Packard.  He  is  an  extraordinary  indus- 
trialist and  patriot.  He  gave  up  more 
than  anybody  else  to  serve  his  country. 

PROFICIENCY    rLTINC 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Is  there  a  conference  report  available 
so  that  we  can  see  it? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  There  is  (xie  avail- 
able so  that  you  can  see  it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
about  section  715,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  proficiency  fiying. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  the  gentleman 
has. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  proficiency  flying  has  been  pro- 
hibited. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  No,  it  has  not  been 
prohibited. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  status  is  of  proficiency  fiying? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  think  in  the  inter- 
ests of  time — and,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
hour  is  getting  late — in  regard  to  pro- 
ficiency flying,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
proficiency  fiying  has  been  allowed  in  the 
military  services  for  some  15  to  20  years, 
in  provisions  in  the  Defense  bill  similar 
to  section  715.1  would  like  to  quote  from 
our  own  notes  on  this  subject  and  say 
that  the  House  revised  the  language  in 
proficiency  fiying  to  allow  the  rated  of- 
ficer to  determine  whether  he  should 
perform  such  fiying.  The  House  specifi- 
cally prohibits  students  assigned  to 
courses  of  instruction  for  90  days  or  more 
from  performing  such  flying.  The  intent 
of  the  House,  I  may  say,  was  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  proficiency  fiying.  I  might 
say  in  passing  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ficiency flying  amounted  to  about  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  was 
budgeted  by  the  services  to  be  a  little 
more  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man an  additional  question? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Then,  as  I  understand 
it,  proficiency  fijring  is  being  prohibited 
except  in  a  very  narrow  and  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  and  proficiency  fiying  for 
students  is  being  prohibited  for  any  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  a  course  exceeding  90 
days? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  think  I  can  antici- 
pate some  of  the  gentleman's  questions, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  continue  with 
my  statement. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Go  ahead,  please. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  Senate  revised 
the  House  language  to  make  proficiency 
flying  optional  upon  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  con- 
cerned and  broadened  the  authority  to 
allow  any  rated  officer  to  perform  pro- 
ficiency flying,  except  those  assigned  to 
com-ses  of  Instruction  of  90  days  or  more. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  allowed  the 
payment  of  flight  pay. 


The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
that  the  conferees  adopt  and  broaden 
further  the  Senate  language.  The  De- 
'  partment  would  like  to  make  it  permis- 
sive for  a  service  secretary  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  perform  proficiency  flying.  The 
Department  made  the  request  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  Navy,  which  contends  that 
the  prohibition  against  students  flying 
will,  of  course,  have  serious  effects. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  does  have 
some  of  these  Navy  schools  in  his  district. 

Here  is  a  change  we  made  in  section 
715. 1  will  read  it. 

No  part  of  the  appropriations  In  this  act 
shall  be  available  for  any  expense  of  operat- 
ing aircraft  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
armed  forces  for  the  purp>oses  of  proflcency 
flying  as  defined  In  IX)D  Directive  1340.4  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Such  regulations:  First,  may  not  require 
such  flying  except  that  required  to  maintain 
proficiency  in  anticipation  of  a  member's 
assignment  to  combat  operations  and  sec- 
ond, such  flying  may  not  be  permitted  in 
cases  of  members  who  have  been  assigned 
to  a  course  of  instruction  of  90  days  or  more. 
When  any  rated  member  is  assigned  to 
duties,  the  performance  of  which  does  not 
require  the  maintenance  of  basic  flying  skills, 
all  such  members,  while  so  assigned,  are  en- 
titled to  flight  pay  prescribed  under  section 
301  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  if  other- 
wise entitled  to  flight  pay  at  the  time  of  such 
assignment. 

The  new  language  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations and  conditions  under  which  this 
fiying  can  be  performed.  However,  pro- 
ficiency fiying  would  be  excluded  for 
students  and  those  rated  officers  who  will 
not  in  the  future  be  assigned  to  combat 
operations. 

All  rated  officers  will  still  receive  flight 
pay. 

In  other  words,  the  change  that  we 
made  does  prohibit  students  who  are 
assigned  to  schools  for  90  days  or  more 
from  performing  proflciency  flying.  We 
feel  that  these  restrictions  save  upwards 
of  $30  million  to  $40  million  a  year. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  can 
save  $30  million  to  $40  million  a  year. 
However,  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think 
the  committee  shall  be  concerned,  and 
that  the  Navy  should  be  concerned  about 
this  area  of  proflciency  flying. 

I  think  almost  any  aviator  in  the 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  commercial  flying 
feels  that  an  aviator  should  have  profl- 
ciency flying.  I  believe  that  every  active 
commissioned  officer  who  is  in  post- 
graduate work  is  interested  in  havmg 
their  students  continue  proflciency  fly- 
ing. The  students  who  are  now  in 
proflciency  flying  are  some  of  the  bright- 
est, most  talented,  and  most  experienced 
officers  which  we  have  in  the  Navy.  They 
are  upward  bound  Navy  officers. 

They  are  going  to  be  running  the  Navy 
within  a  period  of  a  few  years.  The  Navy 
tells  me  that  this  proficiency  flying  is 
very  necessary  and  if  not  continued  it 
would  very  seriously  affect  the  efficiency 
of  our  Navy.  So,  I  think  the  c(Hnmittee 
is  making  a  mistake  by  prohibiting  profl- 
ciency flying  by  students  who  have  beoi 
assigned  to  a  course  of  instruction  of 
90  days  or  more. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in 
the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Talcott)  with  reference  to  proficiency 
fiying  for  postgraduate  students  in  the 
Navy.  I  think  a  mistake  is  being  made  by 
eliminating  that  type  of  proficiency 
fiying.  The  Navy  has  particular  prob- 
lems that  are  not  shared  by  the  other 
Services.  Their  students  must  know  how 
to  operate  ships  as  well  as  aircraft.  They 
have  a  more  difficult  and  complicated 
task.  However,  the  House  language  would 
not  permit  proflciency  flying  for  post- 
graduate students.  The  Senate  did  not 
see  fit  to  change  the  House  action  and, 
consequently,  there  was  nothing  in  con- 
ference on  which  a  change  could  be 
based. 

I  feel  that  a  mistake  has  probably 
been  made  and  it  will  take  time  to  de- 
termine its  full  impact.  We  will  have  to 
keep  an  open  mind  and,  if  necessary,  at 
a  later  date  correct  the  action  that  is 
now  being  taken. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jaeld,  I  have  just  one 
question,  if  I  may.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  or  the  chairman  just  this 
question :  If  the  Navy  assigns  its  students 
for  training  for  a  period  of  89  days, 
nothing  in  the  prohibition  contained  in 
the  conference  report  which  is  now  be- 
fore us  will  prohibit  proficiency  fijing  for 
them,  will  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Navy  would  not  resort  to  such  subterfuge. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  understand  that,  and 
I  understand  it  should  not,  but  in  any 
instance  where  training  is  needed  to 
ready  a  person  for  potential  combat,  that 
the  niling  is  essential,  but  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  if  it  is  absolutely  essential 
under  the  language  that  is  now  before  us 
they  will  be  able  to  have  our  pilots  do 
proficiency  flying. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  the  language  provides 
that  proflciency  flying  is  only  permitted 
for  those  rated  officers  who  it  is  deter- 
mined will  in  the  future  be  assigned  to 
combat  operations,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances can  a  rated  officer  who  is  assigned 
to  a  course  of  instruction  of  90  days  or 
more  perform  such  flying. 

CENESAI.    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
for  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  have  to  vote  against 
this  massive  defense  appropriaticm  con- 
ference report;  if  only  for  the  reasons  so 
ably  stated  by  Deputy  Secretaiy  of  De- 
fense, David  Packard,  in  his  farewell 
press  conference.  Secretary  Packard 
came  right  out  and  said  what  many  peo- 
ple in  the  Nation  suspect:  Tliat  political 
pressure  against  closing  unnecessary 
military  bases  costs  the  taxpayers  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  or  more.  '' 
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If  political  pressure  omts  $1  billion  a 
year  or  more,  I  wonder  how  much  eco- 
nomic pressiune  eo6ts  In  addition?  The 
pressure  of  powerful  entrencbed  indus- 
trial and  flnarMial  interests  can  be  more 
severe  at  times  than  \xM\Xcal  pressure, 
find  frequently  economic  and  political 
pressure  are  indistinguishable.  The  tax- 
payer then  pays  through  the  nose. 

I  was  Tcry  Interested  in  the  remarks 
of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  concerning  the 
charges  by  Secretary  Packard.  Both  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  gave  justifiable 
praise  to  Secretary  Packard  for  his  lead- 
ership In  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
democracy  we  must  live  with  certain  in- 
efHciencies  which  do  not  exist  in  a  dicta- 
torship, where  presumably  less  money 
would  be  wasted  because  a  dictatorship 
would  have  the  power  to  resist  political 
pressures  of  the  type  Secretary  Packard 
mentions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dictator- 
ships are  far  from  efficient  in  the  manner 
their  unchecked  expenditure  of  unneces- 
sary money  takes  place,  and  one  only  has 
to  persue  such  books  as  Albert  Speer's 
memoirs  to  discover  the  vast  number  of 
useless  expenditure  which  Kilter's  Ger- 
many undertook. 

In  a  democracy,  in  our  Government  of 
checks  and  balances,  I  contend  that 
there  should  be  and  must  be  a  greater 
level  of  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  The  taxpayers  cannot  con- 
done the  waste  of  over  $1  billion  by  pass- 
ing it  off  as  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  11731,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  which  provides  $70.5  bil- 
lion overall,  underwrites  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Once  again  this  year,  the  admin- 
istration's budget  estimate  does  not  break 
down  how  much  of  this  massive  amount 
is  allocated  for  the  continuing  war  in 
Vietnam.  This  bit  of  bookkeeping  obfus- 
cation  is  not  for  the  purpose  oi  deceiving 
the  North  Vietnamese,  who  are  well 
aware  of  our  presence  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Rather  this  obscuration  is  directed 
at  the  citizens  of  this  country,  to  prevent 
them  from  really  seeing  how  much  is 
spent  on  this  "winding  down"  war.  How- 
ever, based  on  available  estimates  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  something  on  the  order 
of  $12  billion  is  being  spent  in  fiscal  1972 
to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Pres- 
ident's policy  of  prolonging  the  war  at 
agonizingly  lower  levels  is  not  accepta- 
ble. Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  military  appropriations  c<»iferenc« 
report,  as  I  voted  against  the  bill  which 
pasBed  the  House  on  November  17. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year  since 
Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  again  point 
out  that,  by  exercising  its  power  of  the 
purse,  CongresB  can  end  the  war.  It  can 
change  the  administration's  Vietnam  war 
policy  by  refusing  to  finance  that  tragic 
war. 

Since  the  first  supplemental  awiropri- 
ations  bill  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
before  the  House  on  May  5,  1965, 1  hav« 
wjied  against  funding  It.  It  Is  no  more 
sopparlable  today,  December  14.  1971, 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


Frequent  commentary  by  the  political 
pundits  has  centered  recently  on  the 
point  that  the  President  has  "defused " 
the  war  as  a  political  issue.  This  is  argued 
particulariy  in  view  of  the  President's 
announced  visit  to  mainland  China. 
However,  men  are  still  fighting  and  dying 
in  Vietnam,  while  we  wait  upon  the 
President's  tragic  timetable.  And  the 
catalog  of  slain  civilians,  destroyed  vil- 
lages, ravaged  fields,  and  disrupted  cul- 
tures expands. 

The  military  appropriations  conference 
report  for  fiscal  year  1972  provides  about 
$1  bilhcxi  more  than  last  year's  appropri- 
ation. That  is  about  one-third  of  the 
total  Federal  budget. 

Inordinate  military  spending  deprives 
vital  domestic  programs  of  de^>erately 
needed  funds.  Unbreathable  air,  un- 
drlnkable  water,  festering  cities  with  in- 
adequate housing,  inadequate  transpor- 
tation, and  inadequate  sanitation  sys- 
tems— all  are  the  byproducts  of  our  dis- 
ordered priorities. 

This  conference  report  sustains  a  na- 
tional budget  which  is  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  real  needs  of  our  people. 
It  is  time  to  reorder  our  priorities — not 
perpetuate  the  imbalance  as  this  bill 
does.  I  urge  that  the  conference  r^x)rt 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  wa3  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  8  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
December  15,  1971,  a*,  11  o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLfi  of  Arkansas:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. CooTerenoe  report  on  H.R.  10604. 
(Rept.  No.  91-747).  Ordered  to  b^  printed. 

Mr.  Mn^LER  oX  Oalllomiji:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  for  tbe 
benefit  of  manlrlnd.  <aept.  No.  92-748).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MXLXS  of  Arkjuisas:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  H.R.  6065. 
(Rept.  Ko.  93-749) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POAOB:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HoTue  Joint  Beaolxrtlon  95t.  Joint  reaolutlan 
to  amend  the  Svigar  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  93-750) .  Referred  to  tbe  Oommlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  oq  the  State  of  tbe 
Union. 

Mr.  POAQE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1838.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 


the  Perisbable  Agricultural  Commodltiea  Act, 
1930.  relating  to  practices  In  the  marketing 
of  perlahable  agricultural  oommoditlea  (Rept. 
No.  92-751).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  of  cxjnference.  Con- 
ference report  on  S.  383.  (Rept.  No.  93-752). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATWAN:  Purtiier  committee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  8.  2891.  Wltft 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  92-753).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R,  11731.  (Rept.  No. 
92  754)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
biUs  and  resoluticms  were  mtroduceid  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bthnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  12272.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retiren^ent  system  by  estab- 
lishing minimum  standards  for  participation 
In  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pension 
and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by  al- 
lowing deductions  to  IzKUviduals  for  per- 
sonal savings  for  retirement,  and  by  in- 
creasing contribution  limitations  for  self- 
employed  Individuals  and  sharebolder -em- 
ployees of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs  ABZUG: 
H  R  12273  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  L.abellng  Act  to  provide  that  the 
commodity  label  required  by  that  act  must 
disclose  the  nuinufacturer's  name  and  place 
of  business,  and  packer's  name  and  place  of 
business  if  different  from  the  manufacturer: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  ASPIN: 
HJl.  IS374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security   Act   to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  benefits  shall  con- 
tinue through   the  month  of  his  death;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER : 
HJl.  12y75.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
leghold  or  steel-jaw  traps  on  animals  in  the 
United  States:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  FV}reign  Commeroe. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBtTRN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Steigex  of  Arizona)  : 
H  R.  12376.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
StAbillzaUon  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H  R.  12r77   A  bill  to  provide  a  $1,500  bonus 
for  certain   veterans;    to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  12278  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  require  each  State  to 
grant  reciprocity  to  the  police  officers  of 
other  States  with  respect  to  the  carrying  of 
conoeeUed  weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJl.  12379.  A  bUl  to  limit  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Aflalrs. 

By  Mr.  ERLKNBORN: 
HR.  12280.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Fe<leral  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  to  extend  black  lung  benefits  to 
orphans  whose  fathers  die  of  pneumoconio- 
sis, and  for  otber  porposes;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FINDLET  (for  himself,  Mr.  As- 
FiN,  Mrs.  CmsHOLM,  Mr.  McKrvrrr, 
Mr.  RAifceL,  and  Mr.  Bcmjoujc)  : 
HR.  12381.  A  Mil  to  aUow  a  oredtt  i«alnst 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  paymenti  fixxn  tbe 
US.  Treasury  for  State  and  loeal  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  aa  equivalent  portlaa  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  Indlvlduais  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  FRET: 
HJl.  12382.   A   bUl   to   amend  the   Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  revise  tbe  method  of 
ocimputlng  wage  rates  under  that  act;  to  tbe 
C  'inmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
HR.  12283.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the 
•.viiimlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
U  R.  12284.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  alteraUon 
of   odometers   with   Intent   to  defraud   pur- 
chasers of  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12285.  A  biU  to  provide  for  greater 
and  more  efllcient  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  certain  large  cities  with  a  high  inci- 
dence of  crime,  and  for  otber  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mona- 
GAN,  Mr.  Sandman.  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  PiRNrE.  Mr.  Abbttt.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
HAN1.ET,  Mr.  Andessom  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  CUAKK,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Frxnzei., 
and  Mr.  Aspin  )  : 
H  R.  13386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Marine  Mineral  Resources  Trust,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the   Comniliiee    oa 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.    12287.    A    bill    to    permit    certain    ex- 
rei'.dltures  of  the  city  of  Peoria.  Ill  .  to  be 
deemed  part  of  the  gross  project  cost  of  an 
urban  renewal  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  MINISH   (for  himself.  Mrs.  Ab- 
zvc.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  DANIEI.S  of  New  Jer- 
sey.  Mr.   DANnxsoN,  Mr.   Dent,   Mr. 
Gallachek,  Mrs.  Gkasso.  Mr.  Helsto- 
sKi,    Mr.    Howard.    Mr.    Koch.    Mr. 
Matsunaca.   Mr.    Rancel,   Mr.    Rees. 
Mr.  Rodino,  and  Mr.  Rvan)  : 
HR.  12288.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Food    Safety   Administration   to   assure    the 
safety  of  food  and  its  nutritional  quality  and 
conformity    to    accepted    standards,    aiid    to 
control    Its   packaging  and   labeling;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HR.   12289.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  13290.  A  bill  to  provide  a  civil  penalty 
for  persons  owning  any  vehicles  which   are 
on   Federal    recreational    properties   without 
having  any  litterisags;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H  R.  12291.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  propose  or  agree  to  a 
change  In  the  par  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Vi- 
coarro,  Mr.  Mobcan,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr. 
Dent,   Mr.    Mooeuead,    Mr.    Gatdos, 
and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
H  R.  12292.  A  bill  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  laiids  to  the  Carnegle-Mellon 
University,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    8TEIQER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Bbown    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Biester,    Mr.    Codchun,    Mr.    Feet, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
H  R.  12393.  A  bUl  to  transfer  the  Teacher 
Corps  to  Action;  to  tbe  Oammittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STSATTON; 
HJl.  12294.  A  bill  to  ajnend  the  Internal 
rovenue  Code  of  19S4  to  prorlde  tbat  blood 
dooaUons  aii«n  be  oonaldeted  ae  cbaritable 
contributions  deduettble  from  gives  Income- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeAns. 
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By  Mr.  STRATTON    (for  hlniself,  Mr. 
Lennon,  Kt.  Bituu:  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Beviu..  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Hosmer,  and 
Mr.  Byrke  of  Pennaylvanta) : 
HJl.  12295.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  Improve 
eligibility   and  coinputa.tlon  methods  under 
the  OASbl  program,  to  make  Improvements 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  with  emphasis  on  Im- 
provements in  their  operatliig  effectiveness. 
a:id  for  other  purposes;  to  the  committee  on 
W.iys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THCHUE: 
H.R.   12296.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire   the   SecreUiry   of   Labor    to   recognize 
the  difference   in  hazards  to  employees  be- 
tween the  heavy  construction  industry  and 
the  light  rebidential  construction   industry; 
to  tyie  C:>mmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (for 
biniself  and  Mr.  Kutkendai.l)  : 
HJl     12297.   A   bUl   to  authorize   a  Federal 
p.iyment   for   the  construction   of  a   transit 
line    in    the    median    of    the   Dulles   Airport 
IU»d;   to  the  Caomiittee  on  the  District  ot 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
HR.   12298    A  bill  to  ajnend   the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1971;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  DANDEtLS  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  12299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorlzse  cer- 
tain emergency  grants  to  assure  adequate 
r.ipid  transit  and  conrunuter  raUroad  service 
in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12300.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Transportation  Trust  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  12301.  A  bill  to  establish  a  District  of 
Columbia  Urban   Development  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By   Mr    GERALD   R.   FORD    (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Betts.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama)  : 
H.R.   12302.  A  bill   to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by  es- 
tablishing  minimum  standards  for  partlcl- 
p>ation  in  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under 
pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans, 
by  allowing  deductions  to  individuals  for  per- 
sonal   savings    for    reUrement.    and    by    In- 
creasing   contribution    limitations    for    self- 
employed    Individuals   and    shar«hokler-em- 
ployees  of  electing  small   business  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  12303.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  interstate  shipment 
and  sale  of  pet  turtles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Aspin,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Fitlton  of  Ten- 
nessee.   Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Hal- 
pern.  Mr.  Het.stoskj.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
WouF,    Mr.    MncvA,    Mr.    Fret,    Mr. 
Seiberunc,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.   Heckux  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  E^BERc,  Mrs.  Gkasso,  Mr. 
Dentiolk,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Keith, 
Mrs.  Crisrolm,  Mr.  Aboitkezk,  and 
Mr.  Gibbons)  : 
HJl.  13304.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
poUution   control    in   tbe   rirer    basins   and 
waterways  of  the  United  States  through  com- 
prehensive   planning    and    financial    assist- 
ance to  local  governments  and  regional  water 
basin  management  associations  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  PuWIc  Works. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  13305.  A  bin  to  establish  a  joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


By   Mr.   LENT    (for  blms^   and   Mr. 
Gabmatz)  : 
HJl.  13306.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Outer  Con- 
tinental Sbetf  Lands  Act,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional marine  mineral  resooroes  trust,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   en 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McCLOR Y : 
H.R.   12907.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  United  States  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system;    to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Artronautlcs. 

By    Mr.     ROGERS     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Satterfield,  Mr.  KrROS,  Mr.  Prevkr 
of  North   Carolina,  Mr.  Stmincton, 
Mr.   Rot.   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr.   Carter. 
and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
HR.    12308.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Sei-vlce  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National   Institute  of  Aging, 
and   for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
HJl.  12309.  A  bill   to  amend  the  act  prc- 
vldlng  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
uith  respect  to  agreements  between  persons 
engaging  in  certain  professional  sports  for 
the   purfKJse  of  certain  television  contracts 
in  order  to  terminate  such  exemption  wbcn 
a  home  game  Is  sold  out,  or  when  game  times 
diCer:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ROY: 
H.R.  12310.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
s.ibpart    G   of    title   5.   United   States   Cede, 
relating  to  compensation  for  worii  Injuries. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  c:i 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12311.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  cf 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  im- 
proved health  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  12312.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pest 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  Immediate  retire- 
ment under  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Ci%'ll  Service. 

H.R.  12314.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorlBe  tbe  transmission, 
without  coat  to  the  sender,  of  letter  mail  to 
the  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  or  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12315.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
costs  of  employees'  health  benefits  insurance: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer  I  : 
H.R.    12316.   A   bill    to  protect   the   public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assrure  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITE; 
HJl.  12317.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  tbe  gov- 
ernments of  Central  and  South  America  in 
order  to  contrc^  outbreaks  of  certain  Insect 
pests  when   necessary   to   protect   the   agri- 
culture of  the  United  States;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BXAOOI  (for  blmeelf,  BCrs. 
HicKs  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hel- 
sToaKi.  Mrs.  Gbkbn  of  Or^on.  Mr. 
Nix.  Mr.  MrrcKcu..  Mr.  8i«ixn,  Mr. 
St   Ohucain,   Mr.    HABanwroN,   Mr. 

BaXIIIXO,  Mr.  POBSTTHK,  Mt.  OOMTK^, 

Ifr.  Eowaaoe  of  OaUfomia.  Mr.  Oh<- 
Lum.  ICr.  MoMK.  Mr.  lUisaxaca. 
Mr  BntB,  Mr.  MKrcALVc,  Mr.  Pamrr- 
ROT,  Mr.  DiGGS,  and  Mr.  CuiT) : 
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H.R.  12318.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eetabllah  procedures 
providing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
dress of  grievances  arising  from  acts  of  bru- 
tality or  other  cruelties,  and  acts  which 
abridge  or  deny  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  suf- 
fered by  them  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BIAOGI     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Brvn.!.,  Mr.  Hosmes,  Mr.  B&at.  Mr. 

PoDEix,  Mr.  Bkgich,  and  Mr.  Met- 

CALTC)  : 

H.R.  13319.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
In  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ROK)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1011.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  lowering  the  age  requirements 
for  membership  In  the  Houses  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 

H.J.  Res.  1012.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  April 
23.  1972,  through  April  29,  1972.  as  "National 
Textile  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTLLER  of  Ohio : 

H.J.  Res.   1013.  Joint  resolution  authorlz- 
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ing  the  President  to  designate  the  Hrst  week 
In  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  liT.  HAMILTON: 
H.   Con.   Res.   489.   Concurrent  resolution 
requesting    the    President    to    proclaim    the 
week    of   March    20-26.    1972.    as    "American 
Football  and  Basketball  Coaches  Week";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HOOAN: 
H.    Con.    Res.   490.   Concurrent   resolution 
to  relieve  the  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER  (for  herself.  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Hob- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
H.  Res.  746.  Resolution  calling  for  a  U.S.- 
initiated  effort  to  achieve  a  holiday  cease- 
fire leading  to  meaningful  negotiations  and  a 
permanent  end  of  hostilities  in   Indochina; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Yoong  of  Florida)  : 
H.  Res.  747.  Resolution  providing  for  two 
additional  student  congressional  interns  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Resident  Conunlssloner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.R.  12320.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ramona 
Castro  Flores  Vda.  de  Guzman;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY : 

H.R.  12321.  A  bin  to  permit  the  vessel 
Manatra  II  to  be  Inspected,  licensed,  and  op- 
erated as  a  passenger-carrying  vessel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  12322.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col 
Roger  M.  Reynolds,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
(retired);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.   ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.    12323.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Villanueva    Juachon    and    Mary    Lou.    Jose. 
Romulo.    Rey.    and    Ruth    Juachon;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS; 

H.  Res.  748.  Resolution  for  the  relief  of 
Wnnam  H.  Spratnng;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO : 

H.  Con.  Res.  491.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  Sylva  Yosifovna  Zal- 
manson  Kuznetsov,  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  492.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  Sylva  Yosifovna  Zal- 
manson  Kuznetsov.  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Uiilon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  at  creation  caused 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  illu- 
minate our  minds  this  holy  season  that 
we  may  be  star  led  to  Bethlehem  to  be- 
hold again  the  divine  entering  human 
life.  Enable  us  to  make  room  for  Him  in 
our  common  days  that  we  may  live  at 
peace  with  one  another  and  in  good  will 
with  all  Thy  family. 

"O  come  to  us.  Abide  with  us. 
Our  Lord  Emmanuel." 

Amen. 


tlonal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  13,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution : 

HJH.  701.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  eetabllah  the  fee 
for  stamps  Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  8858.  An  act  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  TTtten  Development  with  respect  to  In- 
terest rates  on  insured  mortgages,  to  extend 
and  modify  certain  provisions  of  the  Na- 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  10367,  THE  ALASKAN  NATIVE 
CLAIMS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  entered  into 
yesterday  on  the  Alaskan  Native  Claims 
conference  report,  time  on  this  side  is 
imder  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee.  At  this  time.  I  designate 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stzvens)  as  in  control  of  the  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
tend to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk)  control  of  the  time 
on  our  side  of  the  edsle. 


EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  TRANS- 
MISSION TO  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  183) 
was  read  the  first  time  by  title,  and  the 
second  time  at  length,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  183 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  194«.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
1022).  the  President  shall  transmit  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  required  under  that  section 
not  later  than  February  15,  1972. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  183)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  suid  passed. 


DATE  FOR  FILING  OF  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE'S  REPORT  ON 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  distingtiished  Senator  fnun 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmxrk)  and  ask  tor 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Th« 
Joint  resfduUon  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Joint  resoluticm    (S.J.  Res.    184) 
was  read  the  first  time  by  title,  and  the 
second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  184 

lijsolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
F.rpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar'ierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  February  20,  1946.  as  amended 
1 15  use.  1022),  the  President  shaU  trans- 
.T.it  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15,  1972,  the  Economic  Report;  and  (b) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause  (3) 
of  section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  20, 
1946  (15  use.  1024(b) ),  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  file  its  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  not  later 
than  Klarch  10,  1972. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  < S.J.  Res.  184)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tatt  when  he  in- 
troduced S.  3011  are  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


DOLLAR  DEVALUATION  WELCOME 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  BREAKING 
CURRENCY    IMPASSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  statement  today  by  Presidents 
Pompidou  and  Nixon  indicating  the  dol- 
lar will  be  devalued  as  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  resolving  the  international  mon- 
etary impasse  is  most  welcome  news.  The 
United  States  precipitated  the  existing 
monetary  crisis  by  the  President's  deci- 
sion on  August  15  to  suspend  convertibil- 
ity of  dollars  into  gold  and  allow  the  dol- 
lar to  float  In  exchange  markets.  I  wel- 
comed this  initiative  and  believed  it  was 
appropriate  and  necessary,  in  the  face  of 
the  balance-of-payment«  problems  the 
United  States  was  confronting. 

Since  September  the  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  have 
been  requesting  that  the  United  States 
devalue  the  dollar  as  our  contribution 
to  a  general  realinement  of  exchange 
rates  among  industrial  nations.  Such  a 
realinement  Is  absolutely  essential  for 
eliminating  the  persistent  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  and  surpluses  that 
have  plagued  the  international  monetary 
system  and  that  this  year  ballooned  to 
intoleraUe  proportions. 

Here  is  why  the  realinement  of  ex- 
change rates  that  Is  now  apparently 
scheduled  to  occur  as  a  result  of  dollar 
devaluation  by  the  United  States  and  up- 
ward revaluations  of  otber  countries  will 
be  highly  beneficial  from  our  point  of 
view.  Increases  in  the  prices  of  Imports 


will  discourage  purchases  of  unnecessary 
luxuries,  and  lower  prices  in  Interna- 
tional markets  for  U.S.  goods  will  stimu- 
late our  exports.  Thus,  on  both  sides  of 
the  trade  balance.  Jobs  will  be  created 
for  Americans.  In  addition,  a  cheaper  dol- 
lar in  terms  of  other  currencies  vrtll  en- 
courage foreigners  to  travel  to  the  United 
States.  The  currency  realinement  will 
make  it  more  expensive  for  U.S.  firms  to 
establish  subsidiaries  abroad.  Simultane- 
ously, the  cost  of  stocks  and  bonds  sold 
in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing manufacturing  subsidiaries  in 
this  country  will  be  reduced  for  foreign- 
ers. Following  an  acceptable  currency  re- 
alinement, we  may  expect  a  boom  of  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States. 

The  dollar  devaluation  will  be  far  too 
modest  to  benefit  speculators.  The  official 
price  of  gold  win  undoubtedly  be  raised 
no  more  than  10  percent,  or  from  $35  to 
$38.50  per  ounce.  Since  August  gold  has 
been  selling  in  foreign  markets  at  $42 
and  $43  per  ounce.  Thus  the  official  value 
will  remain  far  below  the  private  price. 
Moreover,  official  and  private  gold  mar- 
kets will  remain  segregated.  Private  in- 
dividuals will  have  no  opportunity  to 
profit  from  selling  gold  to  official  institu- 
tions at  higher  prices. 

The  modest  rise  in  the  prices  of  im- 
ports that  will  result  from  the  currency' 
realinement  can  hardly  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  inflation  in  the  United  States. 
Imrxjrts  constitute  only  about  4  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  goods  and  services 
purchased  in  the  United  States.  Instead 
of  straining  our  resources,  the  stimulus 
to  emplojTnent  in  the  United  States  re- 
sulting from  a  fall  in  the  exchange  value 
of  the  dollar  will  provide  a  small  much- 
needed  boost  in  helping  to  put  our  work- 
ers back  on  the  job. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  which  will 
include  dollar  devaluation  have  not  yet 
been  announced.  The  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  of  1945  states  that  the 
Congress  and  only  the  Congress  can  au- 
thorize a  change  in  the  official  gold  parity 
o.  the  U.S.  dollar.  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  terms  are  reasonable  and  equitable, 
the  Congress  will  present  no  obstacle  to 
getting  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem back  on  the  rails. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
with  great  interest  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pfoxmtrk) 
concerning  the  subject  I  had  in  mind 
speaking  on,  and  especially  the  last  words 
to  the  effect  that  he  felt  that  Congress 
would  respond  to  the  administration  re- 
quest for  a  change  In  the  price  of  gold. 

This  Is  of  critical  Importance  in  view 
of  this  morning's  annoimcemoit  by 
President  Nixon  and  President  Pompidou, 
of  Prance,  which  country  has  been  the 
major  stumbling  block  in  reaching  agree- 
ment toward  the  realinement  of  cur- 
rencies. A  satisfactory  realinement 
hinges  upon  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
since  this  has  been  made  the  condition 
of  France,  in  common  with  Germany, 
Japan,  and  other  countries,  revaluing 
their  currencies. 

That  change  must  not  only  Include 
currency  adjustments,  but  also  assur- 
ances that  there  wUl  be  effective  trade 
negotiations  and  negotiations  on  a  shar- 
ing of  the  defense  burden. 


It  will  be  critically  important  if  the 
current  negotiations  also  can  successful- 
ly lay  the  groundwork  for  a  new  inter- 
national monetary  system  based  not  on 
gold  or  on  the  dollar  as  the  international 
reserve  currency  and  which  alleviates 
the  serious  UJ5.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  position  which  is  so  detrimental  to 
our  and  the  world  economy.  If  this  can 
be  done  the  world  will  be  on  the  threshold 
of  30  years  in  which  there  is  a  reason- 
able hope  for  a  tremendous  ST^ing  to- 
ward peace  and  economic  prosperity. 

This  is  of  critical  importance  not  only 
of  us,  but  also  to  nations  who  will  literal- 
ly survive  or  not  survive  in  terms  of  this 
feat  being  accomplished. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  nearly  a 
month  ago  I  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Representative  Rkdss,  whereby  he 
and  I  Introduced  identical  bills  to  grant 
authm-ity  to  the  President  to  change  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  up 
to  10  percent. 

The  effect  of  my  presoit  amendment 
to  this  bill  is  that  its  wording  has  been 
broadened  to  encompass  necessary  ad- 
justments which  must  be  made  on  trade 
and  defense  and  burden-sharing  matters 
which  is  the  nature  of  the  words  used 
by  the  two  leaders  in  making  their  an- 
nouncenKnt.  I  also  note  that  almost 
daily  our  major  trading  partners  are  an- 
nouncing steps  in  these  areas  toward 
the  end  of  alleviating  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  crises  that  has  been  of  such 
concern  to  the  world. 

For  that  reason,  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  my  bill  S.  2S79  to  effectuate 
this  purpose. 

I  thoroughly  agree  vrith  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  if  this  interim  pack- 
age can  be  wrapped  up  In  this  session. 
Congress  has  every  reason  to  look  at 
it  favorably  and  to  give  the  President 
this  authority,  although  it  could  be  done 
on  perhaps  an  interim  basis,  through  the 
Board  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  However,  the  Presid«it  should,  and 
I  am  confident  will,  come  to  Congress  for 
the  ultimate  authority  pursuant  to  the 
wording  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Act  of 
July  31,  1945. 

A  phase  I  interim  settlement  looking 
toward  phase  II  long-term  negotiations 
could  open  the  door  to  an  unmatched 
balance  of  economic  stability  In  the 
world  which  could  lead  to  greater  hope 
for  peace  than  we  have  seen  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebradca  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
introduced  S.  3012  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


AMENDMENTS  NEEDED  TO  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  passed  a  bill  known  as  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  which  reaffirmed  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  employees'  safe- 
ty. 

From  the  brief  experience  we  have  had 
with  it  we  have  leaizied  that  the  act  in 
some  respects  is  harsh  and  imwise.  The 
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regulations  also  appear  to  go  beyond  the 
law.  Bffany  of  us  supported  Mr.  Doia- 
nick's  substitute  but  we  were  outnum- 
bered. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  many  Sen- 
ators and  House  Members  have  received 
mail  indicating  serious  (qierational  prob- 
'ems  and  potential  injustices  because  the 
law  paints  with  too  wide  a  bnish  and 
delegates  too  much  which  is  general  au- 
thority. 

One  businessman,  who  ham>ened  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  May  29,  1971,  ccHiclud- 
ed  that  it  would  take  him  more  than 
2  weeks  to  simply  read  the  pn^posed  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

A  small  roofing  company  in  Nebraska 
has  served  notice  on  home  builders  that 
the  company  no  longer  can  do  work  for 
them  on  a  siibcontracting  basis,  because 
of  the  cost  of  scaffolding  required  by  the 
new  law  and  regulations. 

Some  of  the  requirements  concerning 
the  type  restroom  facilities  for  real  small 
businesses  are  imrealistic  and  call  for 
expensive  changes. 

A  heavy  contractor  told  me  that  his 
company  was  ordered  to  place  a  safety 
device  an.  a  crane  that  would  make  it  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  for  the  crane 
operator  to  see  part  of  the  terrain,  includ- 
ing other  workmen  located  in  the  area  of 
the  crane. 

A  load  moment  device  for  cranes — 
a  computer  that  tells  how  much  a  load 
weighs  and  when  the  crane  Is  going  to 
tip  over — will  cost  one  small  construc- 
tion company  in  Nebraska  $120,000  to 
install  on  its  equipment.  Yet  I  am  told 
that  the  base  of  the  machine  is  still  the 
controlling  factor,  and  the  device  does 
not  take  this  into  consideration. 

Roll  bars  are  being  required  not  just 
on  new  tractors,  but  to  be  installed  retro- 
actively on  used  equipment.  The  con- 
struction industry  has  estimated  that 
retroactive  in.stallation  will  cost  the  in- 
dustry $1,200  million  on  eqiiipment 
older  than  1969  because  the  framework 
on  pre- 1969  tractors  is  not  strong  enough 
and  thus  must  be  strengthened  to  hold 
the  roll  bars  that  have  to  be  added.  I  un- 
derstand further  that  any  fanner  who 
employs  one  person  or  more  will  have  to 
install  roll  bars  on  his  tractors  imder  the 
regulations. 

Can  anyone,  seriously  and  fairly,  con- 
tend that  to  obligate  small  and  even  me- 
dium-sized businesses  to  comply  with 
such  extensive  regxilations  is  reasonable? 
I  question  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  re- 
quire the  operator  of  a  small  business  to 
even  read  such  volume.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  too  ambitious  a 
program,  too  imreasonable  a  program, 
will  cause  the  objective  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  to  be  lost  in  regula- 
tions too  numerous  to  be  rememt)ered, 
too  unreal  to  be  observed,  and  too  broad 
to  be  fairly  applied  to  so  many  different 
business  concerns. 

The  sheer  volume  of  the  regulations  is 
not  the  only  problem.  It  seems  that  from 
reports  all  over  the  country  we  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  blanket  authority  dele- 
gated can  be,  and  often  is,  implemented 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  within  the  con- 
templation of  Congress.  I  make  reference 
to  the  Federal  Register,  volume  36,  No. 


105.  dated  May  29.  1971,  in  which  the 
employer  is  required,  among  other 
things,  to  keep  a  coathanger  in  the  lava- 
tory and  to  provide  a  seat  for  the  facility 
which  is  made  of  nonabsorbent  material. 
Now,  really!  Is  this  what  the  Congress 
meant,  by  occupational  safety  and 
health?  I  point  this  out  by  way  of  il- 
lustrating that,  first,  much  of  the  sheer 
volume  is  absurd  on  its  face,  and  second, 
requirements  of  the  nature  that  coat- 
hangers  be  always  maintained  in  water 
closets  are  frivolous  and  without  merit, 
but  a  business  is  required  to  treat  these 
regulations  with  seriousness  and  to  at- 
tempt compliance.  The  presence  of  such 
things  in  proposed  regulations  binding 
on  all  businesses  should  indicate  to  the 
Congress  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  take 
another  look  at  the  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes such  nonsense,  with  a  view  to- 
ward tightening  up  its  scope  and  delega- 
tion. 

Another  example  is  the  requirement, 
applicable  to  all  in  the  building  trades — 
builders  of  skyscrapers  as  well  as  of  sin- 
gle-family residences — that  window 
openings  in  certain  circumstances  be 
protected  by  railings,  and  any  roof 
more  than  10  feet  above  the  ground  and 
being  constructed  at  a  slope  of  a  pitch 
greater  than  three-twelfths  must  be 
backed  up  by  elaborate  scaffolding, 
safety  nets,  and  or  worker  lifelines.  Mr. 
President,  there  may  be  nothing  per  se 
wrong  with  each  of  these  protective  prac- 
tices in  certain  circumstances.  But  surely 
we  are  asking  a  bit  too  much  of  every 
house  biiilder  to  construct  scaffolding. 
Not  only  is  it  calculated  that  these  re- 
quirements, as  presently  proposed,  will 
add  approximately  $1,500  to  the  con- 
struction cost  of  the  average  residence, 
but  we  miglit  ask  what  unreasonable  and 
senseless  regulations  will  be  proposed  to 
protect  during  the  construction  of  the 
scaffolding? 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  if  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor,  or  his  delegate,  is 
attempting  to  remove  all  risk  from  all 
jobs  as  he  presently  views  the  risk  fac- 
tor, the  Government  will  be  forcing 
business  and  labor  to  undertake  unwar- 
ranted activities  which  may  in  fact  be 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  the 
protective  measures  are  calculated  to 
cure.  Such  is  the  case  with  certain  win- 
dow railings  and  backrailings,  which  one 
small  contractor  pointed  out  to  me  was 
significantly  more  dangerous  to  con- 
struct than  the  basic  job  itself.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  serious  question 
whether  government,  in  such  a  diverse 
economy  as  America's,  can  account  for 
the  multiplicity  of  circumstances  and 
reasonably  and  effectively  provide  for 
them,  when  it  accepts  the  burden  of 
being  the  omnipresent  regulator. 

The  legislation  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween big  business  and  small  and  be- 
tween hazardous  occupations  and  non- 
hazardous.  There  is  a  failure  to  take  into 
accoimt  the  varying  nature  of  busi- 
nesses. The  giant  corporation  and  the 
sm£ill  contractor  cannot  be  subjected  to 
this  legislation  in  the  same  manner.  This 
is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do  be- 
cause Congress  failed  to  provide  for  a 
Jurisdictional  minimum.  A  small  con- 
tractor in  my  State,  who  regtilarly  em- 
ploys three  others  in  addition  to  him- 


self, is  held  to  the  same  construction  in- 
dustry regulations  as  the  contractor 
whose  business  is  skyscrapers.  He  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  same  records.  In  fact, 
what  he  is  required  to  do  will  most  prob- 
ably put  him  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  officials  are 
harassing  small  merchants,  shopkeep- 
ers, beauty  operators,  printers,  appli- 
ance dealers,  repairmen,  and  other  small 
businessmen,  because  the  law  and  the 
regulations  are  too  broad  and  unreason- 
able. Some  small  businesses  cannot  afford 
to  make  the  changes  required  of  them 
and  may  be  compelled  to  close.  This  law 
is  so  broad  that  one  dissatisfied  person 
can  cause  a  bxisiness  to  close.  The  Con- 
gress must  take  another  look  at  the  act 
and  revise  it  so  that  it  most  truly  deals 
with  the  real  hazards  to  health  and 
safety  and  less  with  nonessentials. 

In  the  meantime,  I  expect  to  offer 
some  needed  amendments,  particularly 
in  reference  to  small  businesses. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  rec- 
ognition on  an  additional  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^pore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  bill  the  Senator  has  introduced  to- 
day would  exempt  certain  classifications 
of  business  from  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  not  introduced  the 
bill  today.  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  had  so  in- 
formed the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  am  doing  some  more  work 
on  the  proposal  or  proposals  that  I 
expect  to  introduce.  I  feel  this  is  so  seri- 
ous I  wanted  to  stimulate  some  interest  in 
the  matter  to  the  end  that  we  might  be 
able  to  accomplish  something  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  bringing  this  up.  I 
think  it  is  extraordinarily  important  and 
very  pertinent  to  the  problems  we  have, 
and  I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  the  Senator  made  in 
his  very  good  talk 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  I  can  work 
with  him  on  any  legislation  he  may  de- 
velop along  these  lines. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rcrfl. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  or  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  Washington, 
DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Corporation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Proposed  Transfes  of  the  Teacher  Corps  to 
Action 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
OfBce  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  transfer  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  Action  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  relat- 
ing   to    the    registration    and    licensing    of 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  for  Mr.  Magnuson.  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  international  fishery  conservation 
programs   (Bept.  No.  92-583). 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  for  Mr.  Macnuson,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2191.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  1954  (commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act)  to  conserve  and 
protect  U.S.  fish  resources  (Rept.  No.  92-582) . 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  9961)  to  provide 
Federal  credit  unions  with  2  additional 
years  to  meet  the  requirements  for  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OP  1971 — CONFERENCE  REPORT  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  92-580) 

Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  biU  (S.  382)  to  promote  fair 
practices  in  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  political  offices,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT (S.  REPT.  NO.  92-581) 

Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10367)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DJTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  3011.  A  bUl  to  offer  amnesty  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  persons  who  have  failed 
or  refused  to  register  for  the  draft  or  who 
have  failed  or  refused  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous-consent  or- 
der. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  3012.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  private  retirement  system  by  establish- 
ing minimum  standards  for  participation  in 
and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pension  and 
profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by  allowing 
deductions  to  individuals  for  personal  sav- 
ings for  retirement,  and  by  Increasing  con- 
tribution limitations  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals and  shareholder-employees  of 
electing  small  business  corporations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  3013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Rob- 
ert Davies.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  BROCK : 

S.  3014.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  Teacher 
Corps  to  Action.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 

S.  3015.  A  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  dis- 
trict Judgeship  for  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE  (by  request)  : 

S  3016.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(13)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  by  establishing  cer- 
tain conditions  under  which  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  territcay,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  may  qualify  as  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3017.  A  blU  to  amend  section  5303(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
higher  minimum  pay  rates  for  certain  addi- 
tional Federal  positions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit,  in  certain  cases, 
a  woman  who  in  good  faith  has  gone  through 
a  msirrlage  ceremony  with  an  individual,  to 
be  considered  the  widow  of  such  individual 
even  though,  because  of  a  legal  Impediment, 
such  woman  Is  not  legally  married  to  such 
Individual.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  LONG : 

S.  3019.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  include  therein  cer- 
tain provisions  designed  to  prevent  pexents 
of  children,  who  are  receiving  aid  under  State 


plans  approved  under  such  title,  from  evad- 
ing their  financial  and  other  parental  re- 
sponsibilities toward  such  children,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johng  Un 
Kim.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Bentsxn  ) : 
S.  3021.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2031(b) 
(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  unit  at  any  institution 
must  have  a  minimum  number  of  physically 
fit  male  students.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   BAYH    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Cranston)  : 
S.  3022.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  $2  bills  bearing  the  portrait  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  permit  greater  Involve- 
ment of  American  medical  organizations  and 
personnel  In  the  furnishing  of  health  serv- 
ices and  assistance  to  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  P>ublic  Wel- 
fare. 

By     Mr.     JAVITS     (for    himself,     Mr. 

DOMINICK.        Mr.        SCHWEIKER,        Mr. 

Taft,  and  Mr.  Beall)    (by  request)  : 
S.  3024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WeUare  and 
Peijislon   Plans   Disclosure   Act.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.   Res.    183.   Joint   resolution   extending 
the   date   for   transmission   to  the   Congress 
of  the  President's  economic  report.  Consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By    Mr.   MANSFIELD    (for  Mr.   Prox- 
mire) : 
S.J.   Res.    184.   Joint   resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  of  the  economic 
report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  3011.  A  bill  to  offer  amnesty  under 
certain  conditions  to  persons  who  have 
failed  or  refused  to  register  for  the  draft 
or  who  have  failed  or  refused  induction 
into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  by 
unanimous  consent  order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  which  relates  to  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding amnesty  for  draft  resisters  within 
this  country  and  outside,  on  condition 
that  they  undertake  3  years  of  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  In  the  alterna- 
tive, other  Government  service  imder 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  various  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  consulted  with 
the  Parliamentarian  and  there  is  some 
question  about  the  appropriate  reference 
of  this  bill.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  about  to  make  a  request 
with  regard  to  referral  of  the  bill.  The 
distinguished  chairman  has  indicated 
that  he  can  preserve  his  rights  in  this 
cormection,  which,  of  course,  he  certainly 
may  do,  and  I  shall  make  the  request  I 
am  about  to  make  without  prejudice  to 
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his  right  to  ask  for  later  referral  of  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
after  the  initial  referral. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  which  I  send  to  the  desk, 
dealing  with  amnesty  for  draft  resisters. 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  more  than  500  draft  registers 
are  now  in  our  PMeral  Jails  and  it  is 
estimated  that  almost  70,000  yoimg 
Americans  are  living  as  exiles  in  Canada 
and  other  nations,  because  they  sought 
to  avoid  participating  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Many  of  these  draft  resisters  are  vic- 
tims of  bad  Judgment  of  poor  advice. 
Others  have  acted  out  of  deep  and  con- 
scientious objections  to  the  course  which 
our  country  followed  as  we  became  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  J.  Z.  Scott 
of  Scio,  Ohio,  has  written  to  me  that — 

It  Is  my  contention  that  many  of  these 
young  men  coiUd  be  Induced  or  persuaded 
to  return  to  their  native  land  to  assume 
their  responsibilities  and  become  useful 
citizens  again.  I  do  not  mean  grant  them 
amnesty,  but  they  must  earn  their  return 
and  regain  their  normal  heritage  and  birth- 
right through  hard  work  and  proof  that 
they  are  honest,  sincere,  and  thankful  to 
be   re-accepted   by  the  land  of  their  birth. 

In  this  Christmsis  season  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  draft  resisters 
and  whether  we,  as  a  nation,  are  so 
wise,  strong,  and  charitable  as  to  offer 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  reunified  with 
our  American  society. 

The  Seventh  General  Synod  of  tlie 
United  Church  of  Christ,  the  181st  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Union  of 
Americsui  Hebrew  Congregations,  and 
the  Catholic  Bishops,  are  among  distin- 
guished groups  in  this  coimtry  which 
have  advocated  various  amnesty  pro- 
posals. 

I  believe,  however,  that  Dr.  Scott  Is 
right  when  he  suggests  that  unqualified 
amnesty  is  not  the  answer.  When  over 
55,000  young  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives  serving  their  coimtry  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  should  not  simply  welcome  back 
the  draft  resisters  without  any  endeavor 
or  requirement  on  their  part  to  under- 
take service  for  their  country.  Similarly, 
I  beheve  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  us  for- 
ever to  foreclose  these  young  men,  how- 
ever misguided,  from  participating  fully 
in  American  life. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  fairly  and  effec- 
tively with  this  problem  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  would  permit  these 
men  to  return  to  the  United  States  with- 
in 1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
During  that  year  they  could  return  with- 
out fear  to  criminal  prosecution,  pro- 
vided they  agreed  to  serve  their  coimtry 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  They  could  serve 
America  in  one  of  two  ways.  Plrst,  they 
could  agree  to  enlist  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  second,  they  could  elect 
to  serve  in  alternative  service.  The  alter- 
native service  provided  in  this  amend- 
ment would  include  VISTA,  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  Public  Health 


Service  hospitals,  and  other  Federal  serv- 
ice provided  by  appropriate  regulation.  It 
would  be  my  intention  that  while  they 
could  express  a  preference  for  one  type 
of  alternative  service,  their  duties  would 
be  designated  in  accordance  with  their 
abilities  and  the  needs  of  the  various 
agencies. 

Under  this  approach  they  would  serve 
such  3-year  period  at  the  minimum  pay 
schedule  as  established  by  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  agencies  designated  for 
alternative  service. 

Those  electing  alternative  service 
would  not  be  eligible  for  normal  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

While  many  draft  resisters  have  gone 
to  Canada,  other  young  men  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  more  honoraUe  to  stand 
trial  and  go  to  prison.  In  my  judgment 
we  should  be  no  more  harsh  with  these 
young  men;  consequently,  this  bill  would 
permit  them  to  select  a  form  of  service 
to  their  country  and  have  their  time 
spent  in  prison  credited  against  their 
3-year  obligation,  except  that  such  credit 
could  not  exceed  a  period  of  2  years. 

Pending  legal  proceedings  would  be 
dismissed  if  the  defendants  entered  into 
such  agreements. 

Under  this  measure  it  would  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  young  men 
who  completed  their  service  obligations 
under  this  act  would  be  granted  a  Presi- 
dential pardon. 

Young  men  who  had  been  previously 
released  from  prison  or  given  a  suspended 
sentence  could  receive  a  pardon  if  they 
agreed  to  undertake  the  type  of  military 
or  public  service  contemplated  by  this 
measure. 

This  measure  would  be  administered 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  would  not  apply  to  those  who 
had  deserted  the  Armed  Forces  since  I 
believe  that  is  a  separate  problem  which 
should  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways. 

America  is  a  strong  country.  America 
is  a  good  country.  And  I  believe  that 
America  is  the  type  of  country  which  will 
give  these  young  men  an  opportimity  to 
be  reunited  to  the  land  of  their  birth 
by  making  valuable  and  positive  con- 
tributions to  our  national  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bUl  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  without  objecticHi  it 
is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
S.  3011 
A  bill  to  offer  amnesty  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  persons  who  have  failed  or  refused 
to  register  for  the  draft  or  who  have  failed 
or  refused  induction  Into  the  Armed  Ftorces 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Tbe  Amnesty  Act  of 
1972'. 

Bkc.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  person  who  has  evaded  or 
refused  registration  under  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  subeequent  to  August  4, 
1964.  or  has  evaded  or  refused  Induction  in 


the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
such  Act  subsequent  to  such  date  ia  hereby 
granted  immunity  from  proaecutlon  and 
punishment  under  section  13  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act.  and  all  other  laws,  on 
account  of  any  such  evasion  or  failure  to 
register  under  such  Act  or  refusal  to  be  in- 
ducted under  such  Act,  as  the  case  may  be, 
if  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  such  person — 

( 1 )  presents  himself  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or  such  other  official 
or  officials  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

(2)  agrees  In  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  enlist  and  serve  for  a  period 
of  three  years  In  the  Armed  I^>rce«  of  the 
United  States,  or  agrees  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  three  years  in  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America  (VISTA) .  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital,  a  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tal, or  other  federal  service  eligible  pursuant 
to  regulations  Issued  under  section  6  of  this 
Act.  and 

(3)  agrees  to  serve  for  such  period  In  the 
lowest  pay  grade  at  which  persons  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  or  other  federal 
service,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  The  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any 
person  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
a^eement  under  Section  3  (a)  of  this  Act 
shall  void  any  grant  of  Immunity  made  to 
such  person  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed and  is  serving  a  prison  sentence  for 
evading  or  falling  to  register  under  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  after  August  4, 
1964.  or  for  evading  or  refusing  induction 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  un- 
der such  Act  after  such  date  shall  be  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  any  punishment  shall  be  waived  if 
such  person  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  except  that  the  three 
year  period  of  military  or  public  service  re- 
quired thereunder  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
period  equal  to  the  period  served  by  such  per- 
son in  prison  for  his  conviction,  but  such 
period  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  two 
years.  Any  such  person  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  present  himself  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  Section  2(a)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  pending  legal  proceedings  brought 
against  any  person  as  a  result  of  his  evading 
or  failing  to  register  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  after  August  4,  1964. 
or  for  evading  or  refusing  induction  in  the 
Armed  Forces  ot  the  United  States  under 
such  Act  after  such  date  shall  be  dismissed 
by  the  United  States  if  such  person  enters 
into  an  agreement  described  In  Section  2(a) 
of  this  Act  and  completes  the  period  of  mili- 
tary or  public  service  prescribed  in  such 
agreement. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  grant  a  pardon  to  emy 
person  convicted  of  any  offense  described 
In  Section  3(a)  of  this  Act  If  such  person 
enters  into  an  agreement  described  In  Sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act  and  completes  the  pe- 
riod of  military  or  public  service  prescribed 
in  such  agreement. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  person  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  described  In 
Section  3(a)  of  this  Act  and  has  been  re- 
leased from  prison,  or  given  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  grant  a  pardon  to  such  person 
for  siich  offense  if  such  pecBcn  proems 
military  or  public  service  prescribed  in  Sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act.  reduced  by  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  served  by  such  person  in 
prison  for  his  conviction  (such  period  ot 
aenrioe  not  to  be  reduced  by  man  tlian  two 
yean),  provided  suelx  person  undertook  to 
perform  such  service  prior  to  the  expiration 
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of  one  year  following  tbe  date  of  enactment 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  Sections  3  and  4 
of  this  Act  shall  not  f4>ply  In  the  case  at 
any  person  otherwise  eligible  tat  the  bene- 
fits of  such  provisions  If  such  person  (1)  Is 
.~ervlag  a  prison  sentence  for  an  offense  not 
described  In  Section  3  of  this  Act  or  Is 
fclieduled  to  serve.  Immediately  after  oom- 
pictlon  of  his  sentence  for  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  Section  3  of  this  Act,  a  prison  term 
for  any  other  offense  for  which  he  has  been 
convicted,  or  (2)  Is  wanted  for  trial  for  any 
other  alleged  offense,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
better  served  by  affording  such  person  the 
benefits  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  All  references  In  this  Act  to  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  a  reference  to  previous  correspond- 
ing Acts. 

Sec.  8.  Persons  serving  In  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA) ,  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital,  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital,  or  other  nonmiUtary  Federal 
service  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  Federal  employee  benefits  otherwise 
payable  to  employees  of  such  agencies. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  ( for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S.  3012.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by 
establishing  minimimi  standards  for  par- 
ticipation in  and  for  vesting  of  benefits 
under  pension  and  profit-sharing  retire- 
ment plans,  by  sdlowing  deductions  to 
individuals  for  personal  savings  for  re- 
tirement, and  by  increasing  contribution 
limitations    for   self-employed    individ- 
uals and  shareholder-employees  of  elect- 
ing   small    business    corpwrations.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Finance. 

INDrVIDUAL   aETIKEMENT   BENEFTTS   ACT   OF    1971 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Bennett,  Fannin,  Hansen,  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  and  Scott,  a  proposal  known 
as  the  Individual  Retirement  Benefits 
Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  one-half 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States 
have  the  benefits  of  a  company  retire- 
ment plan.  This  means  that  the  corpo- 
ration pays  money  into  the  retirement 
plan  before  taxes.  There  is  no  tax  or 
contribution  made  to  the  retirement 
fund.  But  that  is  only  part  of  it.  The  re- 
tirement plan  fund  itself  is  free  from 
tax  so  far  as  the  earnings,  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  the  like  are  concerned. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  people 
of  our  country  enjoy  no  such  benefits. 
The  individual  must  pay  taxes  on  all  of 
his  income  and,  then.  If  he  is  able  to  save 
something,  the  interest,  dividends,  or 
capital  gains  on  his  savings  are  likewise 
subject  to  tax. 

The  measm-e  I  am  introducing  is  the 
proposal  referred  to  by  the  President  in 
his  message  of  December  8,  1971.  It  would 
bring  about  equaUty  before  the  law.  It 
would  enable  the  other  half  to  do  what 
one-half  of  our  people  are  now  doing.  It 
would  enable  an  individual  to  save  20 
percent  of  his  earned  Income,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500.  to  put  It  in  a  fund  for  his 


retirement,  and  it  would  be  tax  free.  He 
would  take  that  out  before  he  figures  his 
tax.  Also,  the  earnings  on  these  savings 
hkewise  would  be  free. 

It  is  true  that  whether  one  is  under  a 
company  plan  or  this  new  plan  for  in- 
dividuals, there  is  a  tax  to  be  paid  when 
the  money  is  drawn  out,  but  that  is  at  a 
lower  rate  and  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  and  is  not  so  burdensome. 

The  measure  would  bring  the  tax  ben- 
efit at  the  time  the  individual  is  endeav- 
oring to  save  for  his  old  age.  This  bill  is 
certainly  in  the  public  interest.  It  will 
promote  savings;  it  will  promote  self- 
reliance;  and  it  will  lessen  the  pressures 
on  the  Government  for  many  programs. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  supplement  to  our 
existing  social  security  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  proposal  and  also  a  letter 
dated  December  13, 1971,  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  concerning  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
iNDivniUAL  Retirement  Benefits  Act  of  1971 

1  .       INTHODUCTION 

since  1942  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
accorded  special  tax  benefits  to  retirement 
plans  established  by  employers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  employees  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  employees.  To  Insure  that  benefits 
are  provided  under  these  plans  for  a  broad 
range  of  the  employees  of  the  sponsoring  em- 
ployer and  not  merely  for  a  small  group  of 
select  employees,  the  availability  of  these 
special  tax  benefits  is  conditioned  upwn  the 
plan's  meeting  certain  statutory  require- 
ments. 

Private  retirement  plans  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  total  framework  of  income 
maintenance  lor  older  Americans.  As  such,  It 
Is  appropriate  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  employers  to  establish  these  plans 
and  thus  provide  for  their  employees'  post- 
retirement  needs.  In  so  doing  the  employer 
performs  a  function  and  assumes  a  burden 
which  otherwise  might  be  thrust  upon  so- 
ciety at  large.  Private  retirement  plans  are 
a  significant  supplement  to  the  social  secu- 
rity system  as  a  source  of  income  for  retired 
and  disabled  Americans  and  their  depend- 
ents. Because  private  retirement  plane  are 
established  by  individual  employers,  they  can 
be  shaped  to  respond  to  unique  needs  and 
situations  In  a  manner  that  a  public  system 
covering  tens  of  millions  of  Individuals 
cannot. 

The  experience  of  the  past  30  years  has 
demonstrated  that  while  the  private  retire- 
ment system  has  the  edacity  to  deal  with 
an  Impwrtant  social  problem  through  indi- 
vidual Initiative,  changes  In  existing  law  are 
needed.  In  the  first  place,  recent  surveys  In- 
dicate that.  In  spite  of  the  incentives  pro- 
vided by  existing  law.  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  non-agricultural  labor  force  does 
not  now  participate  In  private  retirement 
plans  and  that  coverage  Is  not  likely  to  ex- 
pand significantly  under  existing  conditions. 
Moreover,  overly  restrictive  requirements  for 
participation  in,  or  acquisition  of  vested 
benefits  rnder.  private  retirement  plans  have 
resulted  In  effectively  denying  to  millions 
of  employees  the  full  benefits  of  the  private 
retirement  system.  Special  limitations  upon 
contributions  on  behalf  of  self-employed  In- 
dividuals and  requirements  for  the  plans  In 
which  they  participate  are  so  restrictive  that 
they  have  created  an  artificial  preference  for 
the  corporate  form  over  other  business  forms 
which  might  be  more  suitable  or  deelrable 
for  a  particular  enterprise. 


2.  UJCIBIl.rrT    BXQniSEMENTS 

A.  Present  lava 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not  now 
contain  any  specific  requirements  concerning 
eligibility  conditions  based  on  age  or  service 
that  may  be  Included  In  a  private  retirement 
plan  established  by  a  corporate  employer.  Ex- 
isting administrative  practice  does  permit 
such  a  plan  to  provide  that  participation  in 
the  plan  Is  limited  to  employees  who  have  at- 
tained a  specified  age  or  have  been  employed 
for  a  specified  number  of  years  if  the  effect  of 
such  provisions  is  not  discrimination  in  favor 
of  officers,  shareholders,  supervisory  employ- 
ees, or  highly  compensated  employees.  Like- 
wise, such  a  plan  may  exclude  from  participa- 
tion employees  who  have  attained  a  specified 
age  close  to  retirement  when  they  otherwise 
become  eligible  to  participate  In  the  plan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  specifically  requires  that  a  plan  estab- 
lished by  an  unincorporated  business  in 
which  an  owner-employee  {i.e.,  a  sole  pro- 
prietor or  a  partner  with  a  greater  than  10 
percent  Interest  In  capital  or  Income)  par- 
ticipates must  provide  that  no  employee  with 
3  or  more  years  of  service  may  be  excluded 
from  the  plan. 

B.  Proposal 
Reasonable  service  or  age  requirements  are 
an  appropriate  means  of  preventing  the  dissi- 
pation of  plan  assets.  The  benefits  earned  by 
employees  with  short  periods  of  service  are 
usually  small,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  In 
relation  to  the  administrative  costs  attrib- 
utable to  these  benefit*.  Overly  restrictive 
requirements  may,  however,  result  in  the  ar- 
bitrary exclusion  of  employees  from  partici- 
pation in  private  retirement  plans  and  there- 
by frustrate  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
private  retirement  system. 

The  proposed  bill  would  therefore  provide 
that  a  private  retirement  plan  not  be  per- 
mitted to  require,  as  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion, that  an  employee  have  completed  a 
period  of  service  with  the  employer  In  excess 
of  3  years,  that  the  employee  have  attained 
an  age  in  excess  of  30  years,  or  that  he  not 
have  attained  an  age  which  Is  less  than  5 
years  preceding  normal  retirement  age  under 
the  plan.  For  this  purpose,  normal  retire- 
ment age  means  the  earliest  age  under  the 
plan  at  which  an  employee  may  retire  and 
receive  benefits  which  are  not  actuarlly 
reduced. 

In  the  case  of  a  plan  'n  which  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  who  are  owner-employees 
may  participate,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  plan  not  be  permitted  to  require,  as  a 
condition  of  participation,  that  the  employee 
have  completed  more  than  1  year  of  serv- 
ice with  the  employer  If  his  then  age  Is  35 
years  or  greater,  more  than  2  years  of  service 
If  his  then  age  Is  30  years  or  greater  but  less 
than  35  years,  or  more  than  3  years  of  serv- 
ice If  his  then  age  Is  less  than  30  years. 
Thus,  the  bill  will  require  such  plans  to  per- 
mit earlier  participation  by  emplovees  whose 
age  exceeds  30  years. 

C.  Effective  date 
These  rules  would  apply  to  all  private  re- 
tirement plans  established  after  November 
30,  1971.  In  the  case  of  plans  In  effect  on 
November  30.  1971.  these  rules  would  apply 
to  plan  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1973,  except  that  In  the  case  of  plans  which 
are  collectively  bargained,  these  rules  would 
not  apply  to  plan  years  beginning  before  the 
expiration  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment   In    effect    on    November    30,    1971. 

3.  VESTING  RXQUniKKENTS 

A.  Present  lata 
There  is  no  generally  applicable  require- 
ment under  existing  law  that  a  participant 
In  a  private  retirement  plan  have  at  any  time 
before  he  attains  normal  retirement  age  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  receive  his  accrued 
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benefit  under  the  plan.  HoweTer,  the  failure 
to  provide  pre-retlreooent  vesttng  U  taken 
Into  account  by  the  Intenml  Revenue  Serv- 
xe  in  determining  whether  a  plan  satisfies 
the  statutory  requirement  that  It  not  dis- 
criminate In  favor  of  officers,  shareholders. 
;;upervlsory  employees,  or  highly  compen- 
sated employees,  and  in  appropriate  clrciun- 
:;-ances  the  Service  will  not  issue  such  a  de- 
termination If  a  plan  does  not  provide  pre- 
retirement vesting.  Neither  the  circum- 
stances in  which  ptre-retlrement  vesting  is 
required  nor  the  degree  of  such  vesting  is 
well  defined,  and  considerable  variation  has 
arisen.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  requires 
that  a  plan  established  by  an  unincorporated 
business  In  which  an  owner -employee  par- 
ticipates must  provide  that  each  participant 
have  an  immediately  nonforfeitable  Interest 
in  the  contributions  made  on  his  behalf  un- 
der the  plan. 

B.  Proposal 
Some  measure  of  pre-retirement  vesting 
is  essential  if  the  private  retirement  system 
IS  to  exist  as  a  functioning  and  effective  sup- 
plement to  the  social  security  system.  This  is 
especially  true  in  view  of  our  highly  mobile 
labor  force.  An  Individual  whose  participa- 
tion in  a  private  retirement  plan  terminates 
before  his  rights  In  his  benefits  accrued  un- 
der the  plan  have  become  nonforfeitable  has. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  not  really  partici- 
pated In  the  plan.  In  addition,  pre-retirement 
vesting  is  needed  to  reinforce  the  non-dls- 
crimlnatlon  requirements  of  existing  law  In 
cases  where  most  of  the  employer  contribu- 
tions under  a  plan  are  made  on  behalf  of 
participants  with  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  employer. 

The  proposed  bill  wouW  therefore  require  a 
private  retirement  plan  to  provide  that  a 
participant's  rights  in  at  least  50  percent  of 
his  accrued  benefits  (or  the  employer  con- 
tributions and  other  amounts  credited  to  his 
account)  be  nonforfeitable  when  the  sum 
of  his  age  and  his  years  of  p>articlpatlon  In 
the  plan  equal  50  years  and  that  this  per- 
centage Increase  ratably  to  100  percent  over 
the  succeeding  5  years.  Under  this  rule,  the 
rights  of  older  employees  would  vest  more 
rapidly  than  the  rights  of  younger  employ- 
ees, reflecting  the  fact  that  an  older  employee 
has  less  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  reason- 
able pension  with  a  new  employer  or  to 
save  for  his  retirement. 

To  remove  any  disincentive  against  hiring 
older  workers,  a  plan  could  provide  that  an 
employee's  rights  remain  forfeitable  until 
his  period  of  plan  participation  is  3  years 
reduced  by  any  period  of  service  with  the 
employer  during  which  he  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  plan.  The  plan  would  have  to 
provide  that  upon  completing  this  period 
of  participation  his  rights  in  at  least  50 
percent  of  his  accrued  benefits  are  nonfor- 
feitable, and  this  percentage  would  be  re- 
quired to  Increase  ratably  to  100  percent 
over  the  succeeding  5  years.  Thus,  If  a  plan 
requires  1  year  of  service  with  the  employer 
as  a  condition  of  participation.  It  could  pro- 
vide that  an  employee's  rights  are  50  percent 
vested  when  the  sum  of  his  age  and  his  years 
of  participation  equal  50  years  but  not  be- 
fore he  has  participated  in  the  plan  for  2 
years.  An  employee  hired  at  age  50  would 
become  eligible  to  participate  in  the  plan  at 
age  51  and  would  not  become  50  percent 
vested  until  age  53.  He  would  not  become 
fully  vested  until  attaining  age  58. 

To  avoid  additional  costs  for  plans  In  diffi- 
cult financial  condition,  pre-retirement  vest- 
ing would  not  be  required  with  respect  to 
benefits  accrued  for  any  plan  year  for  which 
benefit  paymjnts  to  rertlred  participants  ex- 
ceed benefit  accruals  by  active  participants 
and  the  present  value  of  accrued  liabilities 
to  retired  and  active  participants  exceeds  the 
value  at  plan  assets.  If,  however,  the  plan  Is 
amended  to  provide  greater  benefits  during 
a  plan  year  when  this  exception  would  other- 


wise be  operable,  or  within  5  ye«rs  thereafter, 
the  exception  would  not  apply.  This  exoep- 
Uon  la  designed  to  provide  relief  for  plans 
that  have  a  large  number  of  retired  partici- 
pants in  relation  to  the  numt>€r  of  active 
participants  and  are  not  fully  funded.  These 
plans  are  typically  found  '.n  industries  where 
employment  Is  declining  and  where  any  in- 
crease in  pension  costs  would  be  especially 
burdensome. 

In  the  case  of  private  retirement  plans  in 
which  self-employed  individuals  who  are 
owner-employees  participate,  an  employee's 
interest  In  at  least  50  percent  of  his  rights 
under  the  plan  would  be  required  to  be  non- 
forfeitable when  the  sum  of  his  age  and  his 
years  of  participation  equal  35  years.  The 
balance  of  his  rights  under  the  plan  would 
be  required  to  become  nonforfeitable  not 
less  rapidly  than  ratably  over  the  succeed- 
ing 5  years  of  participation. 

C.   Effective   date 

These  rules  would  apply  to  all  private 
retirement  plans  established  after  Novem- 
ber 30.  1971.  In  the  case  of  plans  in  effect 
on  November  30,  1971,  these  rules  would 
apply  only  to  benefits  accrued  or  contribu- 
tions made  during  plan  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  197J.  In  the  case  of  collectively 
bargained  plans,  however,  these  rules  would 
not  apply  to  benefits  accrued  during  plan 
years  beginning  before  the  expiration  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  in  effect  on 
November  30,  1971.  In  applying  these  n.iles. 
all  participation  In  the  plan  (whether  be- 
fore or  after  E>ecember  31,  1973)  would  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  the  sum 
of  the  employee's  age  and  his  years  of  par- 
ticipation equal  50  years  or  35  years,  which- 
ever Is  applicable. 

4.     SPECIAL    ELICISnjTY     AND    VESTING     REQUUIE- 
MENTS    TO   INSUKE    NONOISCRIMINATION 

A.  Present  Law 
While  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not 
provide  any  specific  and  generally  applicable 
requirements  on  the  age  and  service  and  gen- 
erally applicable  requirements  on  the  age  and 
service  conditions  for  participation  in  a 
qualified  plan  and  does  not  contain  any 
specific  and  generally  applicable  requirement 
that  a  participant  in  a  qualified  plan  have 
at  any  time  before  retirement  age  a  nonfor- 
feitable right  to  receive  his  accrued  benefit. 
the  age  and  service  conditions  for  participa- 
tion In  a  plan  and  the  extent  of  pre-retire- 
ment vesting  under  the  plan  are  considered 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  plan  satisfies  the  nondis- 
crimination requirements  of  the  Code.  How- 
ever, neither  the  circumstances  under  which 
less  restrictive  age  and  service  conditions  for 
participation  and  pre-retirement  vesting  will 
be  required  to  satisfy  the  non-discrimination 
test,  nor  the  substances  of  satisfactory  pro- 
visions In  cases  where  they  are  required,  pre 
well  defined.  As  a  result,  considerable  varia- 
tion and  uncertainty  has  arisen. 

B.  Proposal 
The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  the 
promvilgatlon  of  regulations  setting  forth  ( 1 ) 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  plan  will 
satisfy  the  nondiscrimination  requirements 
only  If  the  conditions  of  participation  In  the 
plan  are  less  restrictive  than  those  which 
would  be  generally  applicable  under  the  pro- 
posed bill  and  the  conditions  for  vesting  of 
benefits  under  the  plan  are  less  restrictive 
than  those  of  general  application  under  the 
proposed  bill,  and  (2)  the  provisions  which 
wlU  be  required  In  order  to  insure  that  a 
plan  will  satisfy  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements in  light  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances. Failure  to  include  such  conditions 
in  a  plan  would  result  in  the  disqualification 
of  the  plan.  Such  provisions  could  not  how- 
ever, be  required  to  be  more  restrictive  than 
those  which  would  be  Imposed  by  the  bill  on 


plans  benefiting  self-employed  Individuals 
who  are  owner -employees.  The  proposed  bill 
In  this  respect  would  apply  only  to  plans  cov- 
ering— 

(1)  a  partner  having  (a)  more  than  a  5 
percent  Interest  In  capital  or  Income,  or  (b) 
more  than  a  1  percent,  but  not  more  than  a 
5  percent,  interest  in  capital  or  Income  If  all 
such  partners  have  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  interests  In  capital  or  Income;  or 

(2)  an  employee  owning  (or  considered  as 
owning  within  the  meaning  of  section  318(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Code)  (a)  more  than  5  percent  in 
value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration or  (b)  more  than  1  i>ercent,  but  not 
more  than  5  percent,  in  value  of  the  out- 
standing stock  if  all  such  employees  together 
own  more  than  50  percent  in  value  of  the 
outstanding  stock. 

C.  Effective  date 
These  rules  would  apply  to  plan  years  to 
which    the   proposals   relating   to   eligibility 
and  vesting  would  apply. 

5.  DEBUCTION  FOB  PERSONAL  SAVINGS 
FOR  RETIREMENT 

A.  Present  law 
Under  present  law,  employer  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  an  employee  to  a  private 
retirement  plan  satisfying  the  qualiflcaticn 
requirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  investment  earnings  on  these  contribu- 
tions are  generally  not  subject  to  tax  until 
paid  to  the  employee  or  his  beneficiaries, 
even  though  the  employee's  right  to  receive 
these  amounts  becomes  nonforfeitable  be- 
fore payment  Is  made.  Employee  contribu- 
tions to  such  a  plan  are  subject  to  tax  cur- 
rently (i.e.,  no  deduction  or  exclusion  is 
allowable),  but  Investment  earnings  on  these 
contributions  are  not  subject  to  tax  until 
paid.  Amounts  saved  by  an  individual  for 
his  retirement  outside  the  scope  of  a  quali- 
fied plan  are  not  deductible  or  excludlble 
from  gross  Income,  and  Investment  earnings 
on  such  amounts  are  subject  to  tax  currently. 

B.  Proposal 

Tlie  effect  of  existing  law  relating  to  sav- 
ing for  retirement  purposes  Is  to  discriminate 
substantially  against  individuals  who  do  not 
participate  in  qualified  private  retirement 
plans  or  who  participate  In  plans  providing 
inadequate  benefits.  Frequently,  this  situ- 
ation is  the  result  of  a  unilateral  decision 
of  the  employer  not  to  establish  a  private 
retirement  plan  for  its  employees  or  not  to 
improve  benefits  under  an  existing  plan. 
Many  other  Individuals,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupations,  never  have  a  suffi- 
cient period  of  service  with  any  one  employer 
to  accrue  adequate  retirement  benefits. 

To  remedy  this  Inadequacy  In  existing 
law.  the  proposed  bill  would  allow  individu- 
als a  deduction  In  computing  adjusted  gross 
Income  for  amounts  contributed  to  Individ- 
ual retirement  plans  which  they  have  estab- 
lished or  to  private  retirement  plans  estab- 
lished by  their  employers.  In  addition,  in- 
vestment earnings  on  amounts  contributed 
to  individual  retirement  plans  would  be  ex- 
cludable  from   gross   income. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  does 
not  participate  In  an  employer-financed  pri- 
vate retirement  plan,  the  amount  deducti- 
ble would  be  limited  to  20  percent  of  the 
first  $7,600  of  earned  Income.  In  the  case 
of  a  married  couple,  each  spouse  would  be 
eligible  to  claim  this  deduction,  and  the 
limit  would  be  applied  separately  to  each 
spouse.  Thus.  If  a  husband  had  earned  In- 
come of  $12,000  and  his  wife  had  earned 
Income  of  $7,000,  the  maximum  deduction 
for  him  would  be  $1,500.  and  the  maximum 
deduction  for  her  would  be  $1,400,  permit- 
ting a  total  deduction  of  $2,900. 

If  an  Individual  participates  In  an  em- 
ployer-financed plan,  the  30  percent  limita- 
tion   on   the    deduction    would    be   reduced 
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to  reflect  employer  contributions  to  the  plan 
on  his  beb&lf.  For  this  purpose,  an  Indi- 
vidual would  be  permitted  to  assume  that 
pm plover  contributions  on  his  behalf  are 
7  percent  of  his  earned  income.  He  could 
show,  however,  that  a  leaser  amount  had 
bpcn  contributed  on  his  behalf;  such  amount 
wculd  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
■^rjasury  Department  regulations  on  the 
iinsis  of  the  particular  facts  and  circum- 
&L.ances  of  his  situation.  In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  earned  income  which  is 
not  covered  by  the  social  security  system  or 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  the  limita- 
tion on  the  deduction  would  be  further  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  tax  that  would  be 
imposed  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  if  that  Income  were  covered 
by  the  social  security  system.  This  reflecu; 
the  fact  that  taxes  Imposed  on  employees 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  are  not  deductible. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  an  Individual 
would  be  allowed  to  Invest  these  amounts 
In  a  broad  range  of  assets,  including  stocks, 
bonds,  mutual  fund  shares,  annuity  and 
other  life  insurance  contracts,  face-amount 
certificates,  and  savings  accounts  with  fi- 
luuiclal  Institutions.  While  these  assets 
could  not  be  commingled  with  other  prop- 
erty, they  could  be  held  in  custodial  ac- 
counts, and  a  taxpayer  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  trust  for  this  purpose. 

To  Insure  that  amounts  contributed  to  In- 
dividual retirement  programs  and  Investment 
earnings  on  such  amounts  are  used  only  for 
retirement  purposes,  withdrawals  before  the 
individual  attains  age  59 V^  would  not  qualify 
for  the  general  income  averaging  provided 
under  existing  law  and  would  also  be  subject 
to  an  additional  penalty  tax  of  30  percent  of 
the  amount  withdrawn.  This  penalty  would 
not  apply,  however.  If  the  taxpayer  has  died 
or  has  become  disabled  or  if  the  amount 
withdrawn  Is  deposited  in  arrather  individual 
retirement  plan  within  60  days.  This  last  ex- 
ception is  designed  to  pennit  transfer  of  in- 
dividual retirement  amounts  from  one  type 
of  Investment  to  another,  or  from  one  trustee 
or  custodian  to  another. 

Moreover,  withdrawals  would  be  required 
to  begin  by  the  time  the  taxpayer  reaches 
age  10  Vs  and  would  have  to  be  sufficiently 
large  so  that  the  entire  accumulation  will  be 
distributed  over  his  life  expectancy  or  the 
combined  life  expectancy  of  the  ta.xpayer  and 
his  sfxiuse.  If  sufficient  amounts  are  not  with- 
drawn to  meet  these  rules  after  age  70! i,  an 
annual  penalty  of  10  percent  of  the  excess 
accumulation  would  be  Imposed. 

To  Insure  compliance  with  the  foregoing 
requirements,  trustees,  custodians,  and  other 
persons  having  control  of  amounts  deducted 
under  the  proposal  would  be  required  to 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
required  of  trustees  of  plans  benefitting  self- 
employed  individuals  who  are  owner- 
employees. 

C.  Effective  date 

This  proposal  would  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

6.  CONTRIBUTIONS  OK  EEHALT  OF  SELT-EU- 
PLOTED  IMDrVIDtrALS  AND  SHARE  HOLDER- EM- 
PLOYEES or  ELZCTTNG  SMALL  BUSINESS  COR- 
PORATIONS 

A.  Present  late 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  now  limits  the 
deductible  contribution  to  a  qualified  private 
retirement  plan  on  behalf  of  a  self-employed 
individual  to  the  leaser  of  10  percent  of  earned 
Income  or  $3,600.  In  certain  clrcumatances. 
an  additional  $3,500  nondeductible  oontribu- 
tlon  may  be  made.  Penalties  are  imposed  If 
excessive  contributions  arc  made  and  are 
not  retume<L  With  respect  to  a  shareholder - 
employee  of  an  eleotln^  smAU  business  cor- 
poration, no  limit  is  imposed  on  the  amount 
that  may  be  contributed  on  his  behalf,  but  If 


the  contribution  exceeds  the  lesser  of  10  per- 
cent of  compensation  or  $2,600,  the  excess  is 
Includable  In  his  gross  income. 

The  limitation  on  contributions  on  behalf 
of  self-employed  Individuals  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  undesirable  effects.  In  the  first  place, 
while  the  limitation  applies  by  Its  terms  only 
to  contributions  on  behalf  of  self-employed 
Individuals,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it  applies 
as  well  to  their  employees  with  the  result 
that  the  contributions  on  their  behalf  may 
be  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  compensa- 
tion. Another  undesirable  effect  of  the  lim- 
itation on  contributions  on  behalf  of  self- 
employed  persons  is  that  it  has  provided  an 
artificial  incentive  for  the  incorporation  of 
biislnesses  and  professional   practices. 

B.  Proposal 

The  proposed  bill  would  provide  that  the 
rate  at  which  deductible  contributions  may 
be  made  on  behalf  of  self-employed  Indlvid- 
tials  should  be  the  rate  at  which  contribu- 
tions are  made  on  behalf  of  other  partici- 
pants (but  not  more  than  15  p>ercent).  and 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  earned  Income 
to  which  this  rate  may  be  applied  should  be 
$50,000.  As  a  result,  a  self-employed  Individ- 
ual would  be  permitted  a  deduction  of  as 
much  as  $7,500,  but  only  If  he  contributed 
15  percent  of  compensation  for  his  em- 
ployees. The  maximum  rate  at  which  addi- 
tional nondeductible  contributions  could  be 
made  would  be  limited  to  10  percent  of  earn- 
ed income  (again  considering  not  more  than 
$50,000  of  earned  Income ) ;  ten  percent  Is  the 
limit  under  existing  administrative  practice 
applicable  to  nondeductible  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  any  participant  in  a  qualified 
plan. 

The  limitation  of  excludable  contributions 
on  behalf  of  shareholder -employees  of  elect- 
ing small  business  corporations  would  like- 
wise be  the  product  of  the  rate  at  which 
contributions  are  made  on  behalf  of  other 
employees  (but  not  more  than  15  percent) 
and  the  lesser  of  his  competition  or  $60,000. 

C.  Effective  date 
These  revised  limitations  would  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1972.  unless  the  taxpayer  elected  to  apply 
them  to  taxable  vears  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Tre-^stjrt, 

Washington,  December  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albebt. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  Message  of  December  8.  1971, 
transmitting  legislative  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  private  pwnslon  plans.  I  am  submit- 
ting a  draft  bill  entitled  the  "Individual 
Retirement  Benefits  Act  of  1971."  for  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  This  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  private  retirement 
system  by  providing  minimum  standards  of 
participation  in  the  benefits  offered  by  an 
employer-sponsored  pension  plan  and  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  the  private  retire- 
ment system  by  offering  greater  tax  benefits 
to  Individuals  who  choose  to  invest  in  a  re- 
tu-ement  savings  plan. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation  es- 
tablishes minimum  standards  for  partici- 
pation and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pen- 
sion and  profltsharing  plans.  It  provides  that 
no  employee  may  be  excluded  from  parttctpa- 
tlon  in  an  employer-sponsored  plan  if  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  30  years  and  has  been 
an  employee  for  at  least  three  years,  except 
an  employee  who  is  within  five  yetu^  of  retire- 
ment age.  This  section  adopts  the  so-called 
"rule  of  50"  vesting  standard  under  which 
every  pension  must  be  half  vested  when  an 
employee's  age  plus  the  number  of  years  he 
has  participated  in  the  plan  equals  50.  The 
remaining  portion  of  hts  pension  must  vest 
ratably  over  the  next  five  years.  This  standard 
is  designed  to  provide  assurance  to  older  em- 


ployees that  the  pension  benefits  they  are 
accruing  will  not  be  forfeited.  The  Secretary 
would  be  granted  regtilatory  authority  to  re- 
quire more  restrictive  rules  for  plans  where 
Insulequate  vesting  and  eligibility  provisions 
would  be  likely  to  result  In  the  dlscrlml::a- 
tlon  |:MX)hibited  by  existing  law. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  grants  de- 
ductions to  individuals  for  personal  savings 
for  retirement.  The  deductible  amount  is  20 
percent  of  the  individual's  earned  income  for 
the  year,  but  not  more  than  $1,500.  The  de- 
duction is  allowed  for  employee  contributions 
to  employer-sponsored  plans  and,  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  who  is  not  covered  by  em- 
ployer-sponsored plans  (or  who  is  inade- 
quately covered  by  an  employer-sponsored 
plan) ,  a  deduction  is  allowed  for  ankounts  set 
aside  by  the  individual  lor  his  own  retirement 
In  an  individual  retirement  account. 
Amounts  held  In  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts would  be  allowed  to  earn  tax-free  In- 
come as  Is  presently  the  case  with  respect 
to  employer-sponsored  retirement  plans. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  legislation  in- 
creases the  deductible  contribution  which 
may  be  made  on  behalf  of  self-employed 
Individuals  and  shareholder-employees  of 
electing  small  business  corporations  to  a  re- 
tirement plan  which  covers  themselves  and 
their  employees.  The  present  law  limits  this 
deduction  to  10  percent  of  earned  income 
cr  $2,500.  whichever  is  less;  these  limits 
would  be  increased  to  15  percent  or  $7,500. 
whichever  Is  less. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  under  present 
law  for  immediate  full  vesting  of  all  benefits 
under  plans  benefiting  self-employed  per- 
sons would  be  changed  by  the  bill  to  a  so- 
called  "rule  of  35"  standard.  Under  this 
standard  a  pension  would  be  half  vested 
when  an  employee's  age  plus  the  number 
of  years  he  has  participated  in  the  plan 
equals  35.  with  ratable  vesting  of  the  re- 
maining benefits  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  that  plans  benefiting 
sslf -employed  persons  must  allow  earlier  par- 
ticipation of  older  employees  than  is  re- 
quired under  present  law. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  legislation  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  similar  communication 
has  been  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  tliere  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  draft  bill  to 
the  Congress,  and  that  its  enactment  wculd 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  E.  Walxer, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  just  introduced  a  bill  to  carry 
out  a  part  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals respecting  pension  and  welfare 
funds,  the  reform  of  which  I  have  been 
working  on  for  a  long  time,  and  of  wliich 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  make  a  rather 
complete  inquiry,  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  I,  and  other 
Senators  have  been  considering.  Part  of 
the  administration's  measure  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  I  wish  to  state  now 
that  bill  will  be  introduced  later  in  the 
day,  so  that  both  bills  will  be  before 
the  Senate  respecting  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

I  welcome  the  administration's  initia- 
tive. I  do  not  think  it  is  going  far  oiough, 
but  it  is  certainly  most  gratifying  that 
it  has  moved  in  this  direction.  I  hope 
that  we  in  the  committee  can  cooperate 
with  the  administration  to  bring  about 
these  magnificent  benefits  for  the  mil- 
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lions   In   private   pension   and   welfare 
plans. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
proposed  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  carrying  out  the  President's 
plan  to  make  more  equitable  the  tax 
laws  as  they  relate  to  pension  and  other 
types  of  retirement  plans.  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  thrust  of  this  legislation  and 
have  asked  that  I  be  listed  tis  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  important  bill.  Nevertheless,  I 
feel  I  must  say  that  in  at  least  three 
areas,  the  proposed  legislation  may  not 
completely  resolve  the  problems.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  go 
over  these  problems  in  depth  as  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I  am, 
of  course,  a  member,  studies  this  much 
needed  reform. 

Rrst,  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  rules  gov- 
erning plans  is  the  discrimination  that 
comes  about  because  retirement  benefits 
imder  self-employment  retirement 
plans  are  substantially  more  restrictive 
than  those  permitted  under  corporate 
pension  and  profitsharing  plans.  This 
discrimination  against  the  self-employed 
has  led  to  the  incorporation  of  many 
service  type  businesses  for  strictly  tax 
purposes.  It  has  also  led  to  the  enact- 
ment by  most  of  the  States  of  statutes 
which  permit  the  incorporation  of  pro- 
fessional men  such  as  doctors  and  law- 
yers, with  potential  for  harm  to  profes- 
sional standards  and  relationship>8. 
While  the  President's  proposal  raises  the 
limits  on  deductible  contributions  by  the 
self-employed  to  their  retirement  plans 
to  $7,500.  or  15  percent  of  income,  and 
thxis  narrows  the  gap  between  the  bene- 
fits available  to  the  self-employed  and 
those  available  under  the  corporate  form, 
it  does  not  eliminate  the  incentive  of 
professional  people  to  incorporate  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  obtaining  liberal 
retirement  benefits.  The  distinction  be- 
tween self-employed  persons  and  cor- 
porate owners  remains. 

Second,  although  the  proposal  up- 
grades the  protection  of  employees  by 
requiring  early  vesting  of  their  rights 
under  the  plan,  the  proposal  does  not 
deal  with  the  problem  of  inadequate 
funding  of  retirement  benefits.  This  de- 
ficiency of  present  law  was  highlighted 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.  several  years  ago.  At  that  time  it 
w£is  discovered  that  there  were  insuffi- 
cient funds  in  the  Studebaker  pension 
tnist  to  pay  the  vested  benefits  to  which 
employees  of  Studebaker  were  entitled. 
I  am  pleased  the  President  has  directed 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  the  Treas- 
ury to  study  the  extent  of  this  problem. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  should  deal  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

Finally,  while  I  am  pleased  that  cor- 
porate employees  who  are  not  covered 
by  employee  pension  plans  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  President's  proposals  to 
make  contributions  to  retirement  plans 
of  up  to  $1,500  or  20  percent  of  income, 
whichever  is  less,  I  point  out  again  that 
the  bEislc  distinctlosis  between  those  cov- 
ered and  those  not  covered  remains  al- 
though this  distinction  is  considerably 
narrowed  by  the  bill. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  serious  attention  he  has  obviously 


given  to  the  need  for  greater  protection 
of  employees'  retirement  b^iefits  and 
rights.  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  cosrtonsor 
of  this  timely  and  provocative  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3014.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  Teacher 
Corps  to  Action.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  last  Jan- 
uary I  Joined  a  group  of  seven  Congress- 
men in  signing  a  letter  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  include  the  Teachers  Corps 
as  a  part  of  the  new  agency  he  spoke 
of  in  his  address  at  the  University  of  Neb- 
raska. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Action 
concept,  I  felt  it  only  logical  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  become  a  part  of  the  new 
agency.  The  Teacher  Corps  had  demon- 
strated effectiveness  in  serving  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  colleges,  and  communities 
as  well  as  having  a  wide  appeal  among  all 
segments  of  our  yoimg  people. 

The  Corps  maintained  a  close  relation- 
ship with  Action  components  and  col- 
laborated in  their  recruiting.  In  prac- 
tically every  aspect,  it  fulfilled  the 
President's  criteria  for  coherence  among 
programs  for  service  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Presidents  response  to  our  letter 
was  encouraging  and  assured  us  that  he 
would  submit  legislation  transferring 
this  fine  organization  to  Action  so  that 
it  might  more  effectively  continue  its 
mission  of  attracting  young  people  to 
programs  designed  to  provide  improved 
educational  opportunity  to  poor  children. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  send  to  the  desk  for  introduction 
the  President's  proposed  bill  transfer- 
ring the  Teacher  Corps  to  Action.  This 
bill  completes  that  which  the  President 
said  he  would  do  in  connection  with  the 
creStion  of  Action. 

In  order  that  the  Teacher  Corps  may 
take  its  office  among  the  related  compo- 
nents merged  in  President  Nixon's  Ac- 
tion Agency,  I  urge  the  early  considera- 
tion and  speedy  passage  of  this  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  the 
transmittal  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3014 
Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  Assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Teacher  Corps  established  In  the  Office  of 
Education  by  subpart  1  of  part  B  of  Title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1101-1107a),  together 
with  all  members  thereof.  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  of  Education'  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  agency  known  as  "Action"  which 
was  established  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1971. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  en- 
rolled pxirsu&nt  to  subpart  1  of  part  B  of 
■ntle  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "subpart  1")  on 
the  date  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  transferred  to 
Action  shall  be  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  without  reduction  In  any  right, 
benefit,  or  prlvUege  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled as  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  transfer. 

(c)  All    arrangements,    agreements,    con- 


tracts, grants,  allocations,  rules,  regulations, 
and  other  documents  or  actions  made,  taken, 
or  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
or  the  Director  or  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  pursuant  to  subpart  1  and  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  according 
to  their  terms  until  modified  or  terminated 
pursuant  to  subpart  1. 

Sec.  2.  To  the  extent  he  deems  it  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  to  Action  of  the  personnel,  person- 
nel pxssltlons,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed,  held.  used,  arising 
from,  or  available  to  or  In  connection  with 
the  Teacher  Corpw  established  by  subpart  1. 

Six:.  3.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Teacher  Corpw  to  Action  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  references  In  subpart  1  to  the  "Com- 
missioner" shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  the  "Director  of  Action."  and  references 
to  the  "Office  of  Education"  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  "Action."  After  such 
transfer,  the  Director  of  Action  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  exercise  any  power  or  perform  any 
function  which  the  Commissioner  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Teacher  Corps  was  authorized 
to  exercise  or  perform  under  the  provisions 
of  subpart  1  immediately  before  such  trans- 
fer of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Sec.  4.  The  transfer  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  at 
such  time,  not  more  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe. 


Executive  Office  or  the 

President, 

Office  or  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  herewith  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  bill  entitled  "To  Trans- 
fer the  Teacher  Corps  to  Action."  It  Is  re- 
quested that  the  Congress  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  this  proposed  legislation. 

On  March  24.  1971,  the  President  sub- 
mitted Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  That  plan 
became  effective  on  July  1,  1971,  and  con- 
solidated into  a  new  volunteer  agency 
known  as  Action,  the  Volunteers  In  Service 
to  America  (Vista) ,  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP),  Poster  Grandparents  Pro- 
gram. Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
(Score)  and  Active  Corps  of  Executives 
(ACE). 

In  the  message  that  accompanied  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  the  President 
announced  his  Intent  to  transfer  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Office  of  Voluntary  Action  to  the 
new  agency  by  Executive  Order.  Those  trans- 
fers have  been  accomplished  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11603  of  July  1,  1971. 

In  addition,  the  President  declared  his 
intention  of  submitting  legislation  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Teacher  Corps  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  new  agency.  The  enclosed  bill 
is  designed  to  accomplish  that  transfer. 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  created  in  19S5 
mainly  as  a  teacher  training  program.  In 
1970,  the  Teacher  Corps  legislation  was 
amended  to  provide  administrative  support 
and  training  for  part-time  and  full-time 
volunteers  to  assist  oommunlty-4>aaed  edu- 
cation programs  such  as  youth  and  parent 
tutoring.  For  the  next  few  years,  there  will 
be  a  growing  need  for  volunteer  services  to 
education,    particularly    in    organizing    and 
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mijerrlslng  projects  at  eervlce-leamlng  in 
\.  hlch  students  con>blne  their  formal  edu- 
c'.tlonal  activities  with  service  to  their  com- 
munities. We  believe  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
could  belter  perform  these  duties  within  the 
\olunteer  agency  Action. 

Further,  the  experience  of  the  past  three 
years  Indicates  that  many  of  the  activities 
.  ;  Uie  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  complement  each  other  and  can  be 
s-«tter  managed  and  coordinated  If  combined 
within  one  agency.  In  1968.  the  Peace  Corps, 
VIST.\  and  the  Teacher  Corps  began  col- 
laboration in  recruitment.  In  1970.  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Teacher  Corps  Joined  In  the  de- 
\  elopment  of  a  program  In  which  Corps  mem- 
bers first  serve  a  year  In  a  United  States 
school  while  preparing  for  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice abroad,  and  then,  while  serving  In  schools 
in  developing  nations,  continue  in  a  two- 
year  program  of  training  developed  by  a  U.S. 
itolversity  which  prepares  them  for  Jobs  in 
U.S.  schools  and  communities  upon  their  re- 
turn home.  These  Joint  programs  have  never 
fulfilled  their  potential  because  of  problems 
of  Interagency  communication  and  coordi- 
nation. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967  called  for  joint  VISTA/ 
Teacher  Corps  programs  in  correctional  In- 
stitutions. Though  the  initial  programs  were 
well  regarded,  the  problems  of  tnter-agency 
programming  led  to  their  abandonment. 
Transfer  of  the  Teacher  Corpe  to  Action 
s.hould  overcome  these  problems. 

In  sum.  the  transfer  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
t3  Action  would  eliminate  Uxt  cumbersome 
interagency  agreements  currently  required 
for  Joint  recruitment,  as  well  as  eliminate 
overlapping  activities.  Most  Importantly,  the 
transfer  would  strengthen  both  Action  and 
the  Teacher  Corps,  making  It  possible  for 
each  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  people  better 
through  volunteer  programs. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  wotild  be  In 
accord  wltb   the  program  of   the   President. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Carlucci, 
Associate  Director. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire)  : 

S.  3015.  A  bill  to  provide  a  temporary 
district  judgeship  for  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Wis- 
consin. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  years,  the  workload  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  has  increased  at  an 
overwhelming  rate. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Proxmire  and  I 
are  submitting  a  bill  requesting  a  tem- 
porary additional  judgeship  for  that  dis- 
trict. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
show  that  this  single  judge  district  leads 
the  Nation  in  work.  Based  on  the  weight- 
ed caseload  per  Judgeship  index,  west- 
em  Wisconsin  had  577.  The  next  busiest 
district  had  125  fe^er  index  cases  and 
the  national  average  for  the  382  Federal 
district  judgeships  was  almost  half,  at 
307. 

The  <Hily  other  single  judge  districts 
are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wyo- 
ming and  their  totals  reflect  a  substan- 
tially smaller  workload.  Maine  359,  New 
Hampshire  270,  and  Wyoming  275. 

The  backlog  azwl  wart  are  Increasing 
rapidly.  Over  the  past  fkccal  year,  tbe 
backlog  tDcreued  39  percent.  Tbe  in- 


crease in  new  filings  increased  80.2  per- 
cent between  1968  and  1970. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clyde  Cross,  pres- 
ident of  the  State  bar  of  Wisconsin,  he 
stated: 

We  are  aware  of  the  omnibus,  four-year 
cycle  plan  for  bills  creating  new  Judgeships, 
and  in  deference  to  It  we  have  withheld  any 
effort  to  acquire  a  second  Judgeship  up  to 
now.  However,  a  bad  situation  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming desperate,  and  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  emergency  measures  are  necessary 
to  prevent  substantial  denials  of  Justice. 

If  we  wait  for  the  omnibus  cycle,  it 
could  be  1 '2  to  3  years  before  the  west- 
ern district  of  Wisconsin  has  a  new 
Judgeship. 

In  the  interests  of  justice,  the  sooner 
we  have  another  judgeship,  the  sooner 
the  delays  will  be  eliminated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  support- 
ing statistics  from  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  a  letter  from 
the  State  bar  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printer"  in  the  Record, 
2u,  follows: 

State  Bar  of  Wisconsin, 

OFFica  oy  THE  President, 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  October  7, 1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nklson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin  have 
iinanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
Immediate  creation  of  a  second  federal  Judge- 
ship for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  very 
groat  and  dramatically  Increasing  case  load 
imposed  upon  Judge  Doyle,  and  tbe  obvious 
necessity  for  action.  A  copy  of  the  up-to- 
date  statistics  is  enclosed. 

We  are  aware  of  the  omnibus,  four-year 
cycle  plan  for  bills  creating  new  Judgeships, 
and  In  deference  to  it  we  have  withheld  any 
effort  to  acquire  a  second  Judgeship  up  to 
now.  However,  a  bad  situation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming dest>erate,  and  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  emergency  meastires  are  necessary 
to  prevent  substantial  denials  of  Justice. 

We  are  also  aware  that  there  has  been 
some  legislative  action  on  this,  but  we  do  not 
know  its  present  status. 

We  most  earnestly  solicit  your  help  in 
this,  and  we  seek  your  advice  as  to  what  we 
can  do  to  help  to  accomplish  this  vital  ob- 
jective. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cltde  C.  Cross, 

President. 


1971  AMNUAl  REPORT  Of  THE  DIRECTOK.  ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE  Of  THE  U.S.  COURTS 

WEIGHTED  CASELOAD  PER  JUDGESHIP,  WESTERN  WISCON- 
SIN 1968  71 


Total 

Crim- 
inal 

Cnil 

1968: 

Natiooal  (verafe 

Western  Wisconsin 

265 
245 

58 
20 

«S 

32 

63 

95 

SO 
149 

207 
225 

1969: 

Nalmul  ivantt 

Westein  Wisconsin 

— .       2«9 

307 

225 

275 

197«: 

Niliarul  average 

WeStUB  WlSCSOSM 

....       277 

465 

214 

370 

1971: 

IMioMi  averai*  > 

»7 

217 

WeitMi  WiacMtw 

577 

*a 

TABLE  35.— U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  HAVING  '  WEIGHTED 
CASaOAOS  PER  JUDGESHIP  GREATER  THAN  NATIONAL 
AVERAGE  OF  307.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Distrct 


Num- 

tet  ol 

)ud£e- 

shifs 

June  30. 

1971 


Wtiihted  caseload  per 
ludKeship 


Civil 


Ciimi- 
nal 


Total 


217 


90 


307 


ESdis'iicls                   _.  382 

Wisco  sin.  Western 1 

Virginia.  EasJern 6 

MasT3c|-ijsettr  ., 6 

Caii'crnia,  Eastern 3 

Tenr.»sse».  Eastern^ 3 

Cahlofnia,  Southern. 5 

TexuS.  Sout.iern 8 

Tex's.  Western  ,_.__.  5 

Ari2i,na          _         .  i 

tfit-uiK  Western  .      4 

Alabama,  Nortlwtn 4 

Ten- cssee.  Middle 2 

Florida.  Southern     7 

l*Ti»netota          .   4 

Teus.  Northern, 6 

Oregon. 3 

Louijiiiia,  t?s'ern ..  10 

Vtrpma.  Western 2 

Illinois,  Korthein 13 

Maine  .  _ 1 

Kansss       - 4 

Puerto  Rk».       .             ..  3 

Wash  It lan,  Western. 3H 

FloM't?,  Widdle 6 

Arkai.sds.  Eastern  2 

OkUhoma,  Narthern U^ 

Texas,  Eastern ..  3 

Gacifia.  NortBem 6 

Michigan,  Western..  2 

Geofi  J,  Middle       2 

Indiana.  l»orltiern  3 

Califoinj.!  Central .  16 

Alaban^a,  Soottiern  2 

New  Yort,  Easteni ..  9 

Indiana, Southern  ,  4 

North  Carolina,  Western. , .  2 

Loui.ians,  Western 4 

New  York,  Northern           .  2 

Alatema.  Middle 2 

Kentbckv  Eastern  2>^ 

OkUhoBia.  Westam 2H 

Georgia,  Southern... 2 

Iowa, Southern It.^ 

Missjssippi,  NorUiera  ..     .  2* 

0*10,  Northern 8 

Cdoiado 4 

Missouri,  Eastern,. 4 


'  Bzxi  on  1971  revisions  ol  weifhled  caseload  index. 


Rtovcing  CrvTL  Backlogs 
While  the  national  civil  case  inventory 
grew  by  73  percent  this  year,  the  comparable 
statistic  in  individual  districts  ranged  far 
above  and  below  this  national  figure.  (See 
Table  13).  Actually.  24  districts  managed  to 
have  fewer  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning,  which  Is  a  better 
picture  than  last  year,  when  only  13  districts 
could  make  such  a  claim. 

Ths  half  dozen  courts  experiencing  the 
largest  backlog  decrease,  as  well  as  those 
with  the  largest  increase  were : 


428 

149 

577 

i97 

155 

4-2 

363 

85 

448 

205 

238 

443 

343 

88 

431 

84 

337 

421 

225 

192 

4.7 

190 

218 

4C8 

lb8 

241 

399 

794 

1Q4 

398 

291 

95 

386 

258 

125 

383 

274 

1C8 

3*2 

2S3 

9S 

381 

294 

82 

375 

290 

83 

373 

309 

E3 

372 

2'>« 

m 

369 

297 

72 

369 

■nb 

134 

359 

2S9 

100 

359 

MS 

55 

.357 

234 

122 

356 

751 

105 

366 

2C2 

88 

350 

281 

60 

341 

300 

41 

341 

250 

91 

.341 

271 

G9 

340 

190 

148 

338 

255 

il 

336 

202 

133 

.•i3'i 

287 

46 

333 

177 

156 

333 

225 

106 

331 

175 

151 

3?6 

279 

97 

326 

258 

64 

322 

214 

107 

.^21 

187 

134 

371 

239 

81 

320 

179 

139 

518 

229 

82 

:  11 

237 

80 

317 

213 

104 

317 

232 

78 

,■10 

212 

98 

310 

BACKLOG  DECREASE 


District 


Percent 


Nembef 
ol  cases 


>  Tke  wofbtad  casalMd  mtm  In*  been  rcviied  m  d  i97L 


Flerida,  oortkefa 

Ptoatylvaiua,  wester*.. 

New  Mexico.... 

Tennessee,  inrddre 

OhWioma,  easier* 

DidnctoiCatamkie.... 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

wieceMsin,  weaiefii 

MidlilH.  aMMflL..... 

Texas,  ea$tera_ 

Rhode  Island 


19 

35 

18 

425 

18 

63 

15 

93 

14 

22 

IS 

709 

53 

1.011 

<5 

68 

39 

131 

M 

137 

3C 

235 

X 

83 
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TABLE  13.-CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED  AND  TERMINATED  IN  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS      TABLE  23.-CRIMINAL  CASES  COMMENCED   AND   TERMINATED   IN   THE  US    DISTRICT 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1971  COURTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1969.  1970.  AND  1971 


District  >nd  fiscal  year 


Pendini 
July!   Commenced 


Peicent 

Termi-         Pendini     change  over 
nated  June  30  July  1 


District  and  Tiscal  year 


Pending 
July  1   Com  mewed 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 
June  30 


Percent 

change  over 

Julyl 


Total 

1969 .  82.482 

1970 86.321 

1971 93,207 

7th  circuit: 

1969 4.358 

1970 4,662 

1S71 5,433 

Wisccnsm— Western: 

1969  198 

1970 207 

1971 338 


77,193 
87, 321 
93,396 

73,354 
80.435 
86,563 

5,222 
5.402 
6,315 

247 
220 
301 

86.321 
93,207 
100.040 

4.662 
5.433 
6.163 

207 
338 
469 

4.7 
8.0 
7.3 

7.0 
16.5 
13.4 

4.5 
63  3 
38.8 

Total : 

1969 

1970 

1971 

14.763 
17.770 
20  910 

5.526 

7th  circuit: 

1969 

768 

6.173 
7.045 

256 
3SI 
432 

1970  

1971 

Wisconsin— Western: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

920 
1,254 

30 

47 

107 

35,413 
39. 959 
43. 157 

1.739 
1.994 
2,370 

70 
141 
141 


32.406 
36.  819 
39,582 

1.587 
1.660 
1.982 

53 
81 

118 


17.770 
20.910 
24,  485 

920 
1.254 
1,642 

47 
107 
130 


20.4 
17.7 
17.1 

19.8 
36.3 
30.9 

56.7 
127.7 
21.5 


HiGHUCHTS  • 

SEVENTH  cnicurr  court  of  appeals 
There  were  modest  Increases  Ln  all  appeals 
workload  categories  .  .  .  Cases  under  sub- 
mission went  from  zero  to  13  .  .  .  District 
filings  per  circuit  judgeship  Increcised  but 
remained  significantly  below  corresponding 
ratios  for  all  circuits. 

DISTRICTS 

Wisconsin.  West«m — Had  the  circuit's 
most  sizeable  and  steady  increase  in  new 
filings  over  last  five  years  .  .  .  There  were 
dramatic  increases  In  actions  per  Judge- 
ship .  .  .  The  district's  1970  figures  for  civil 
filings,  pendmg  cases,  weighted  caseloed,  and 
cases  terminated  were  all  the  largest  per 
judgeship  scores  in  the  circuit  .  .  .  Simul- 
taneously, median  interval  from  civil  filing 
to  disposition  was  shortest  In  the  circuit — 
sharply  scaled  down  to  six  months  from  11 
months  two  years  ago. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Nov.  18.  1971] 

DoTLE     Court     Caseload     Ranks     Highest 

IN  United  Statzs 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Federal  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Wisconsin,  presided  over 
by  Judge  James  E.  Doyle  in  Madison,  has  the 
highest  weighted  caseload  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

Joseph  W.  Skupniewitz,  clerk  of  the  court 
in  Madison,  said  the  office  had  just  released 
a  report  showing  a  weighted  caseload  per 
judge  of  577  for  the  court — about  28% 
higher  than  the  next  district  court  on  the 
list  and  88 '"c  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. The  repKjrt  is  for  the  1970-'71  fiscal  year 
which  ended  last  July  1. 

civil    cases    longer 

The  weighted  caseload  category  takes  Into 
account  the  number  of  criminal  and  civil 
cases  filed,  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  the 
cases  and  the  amount  of  time  each  case 
takes. 

"Generally  civil  cases  take  longer  than 
criminal  and  antitrust  cases  take  longer 
than  automobile  accident  cases,"  he  said. 

The  table  showed  a  weighted  caseload  of 
428  In  civil  cases  and  149  in  criminal  cases 
for  Doyle,  compared  with  a  national  average 
of  307  as  the  total  weighted  caseload,  218  in 
civU  cases  and  90  in  criminal  cases. 

2     OTHER    SINGLE    DISTRICTS 

Of  the  89  US  District  Courts  In  the  coun- 
try, 47  are  above  the  national  average  and  42 
are  below.  Doyle's  court  Is  only  one  of  two 
district  courts  above  the  average  to  which 
only  one  judge  is  assigned.  The  other  Is  the 
Maine  District  Court  where  the  weighted 
caseload  total  is  359. 

The  other  two  single  judge  district  courts 
are  Wyoming  with  a  weighted  caseload  total 
of  275  and  New  Hampshire  with  275. 


•  Prom  the  1970  Report  to  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Council  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts 


The  second  highest  weighted  caseload  per 
Judge  Is  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia, 
with  a  figure  of  452.  There  are  six  Judges  as- 
signed to  that  district. 

The  figure  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin Is  283. 

The  report  by  the  Administrative  Office  un- 
doubtedly will  lend  more  impetus  to  efforts 
to  have  a  second  federal  judge  appointed  for 
the  western  district  of  Wisconsin.  Such  a  pro- 
posal recently  was  rejected  by  a  House  of 
Representatives  committee. 

The  report  almost  surely  will  Insure  that 
authority  for  a  second  Judge  will  be  proposed 
In  an  omnibus  court  bill  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Skupniewitz  said. 

Doyle's  court  also  ranked  third  In  the 
1970-'71  fiscal  year  in  the  percentage  In- 
crease In  backlog,  according  to  the  report.  It 
showed  an  Increased  backlog  of  131  cases,  or 
an  Increase  of  39%.  Massachusetts  District 
Court  showed  an  increased  backlog  of  1.011 
cases  or  53%  and  the  New  Hampshire  Court 
had  an  increased  backlog  of  68  cases  or  45%. 

(Prom   the  Portage   Dally  Register.  Nov.    19, 

19711 

Doyle's  Caseload  Heaviest  in  Nation 

Madison. — U.S.  Judge  James  E.  Doyle  of 
Madison  has  the  heaviest  caseload  of  any 
federal  Judge  in  the  nation,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  administrative  office  of  the  U.S. 
courts. 

The  office  tabulated  the  caseloads  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  meas- 
ured the  caseloads  on  evaluating  the  difficulty 
of  the  cases. 

Doyle  was  given  577  points  as  his  caseload. 
The  second  heaviest  was  in  the  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia District  which  had  452  points. 

A  Massachusetts  district  was  third  with 
448  and  Eastern  California  with  443  points. 

There  are  89  federal  court  districts  In  the 
countrv. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3017.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5303 
<a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize higher  minimum  pay  rates  for 
certain  additional  Federal  positions.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

HIGHER    PAY    FOE    CERTAIN    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  proposing  would  provide 
legal  basis  to  adequately  pay  Federal  em- 
ployees performing  unusually  demand- 
ing services. 

Certain  governmental  occupations  re- 
quire a  high  degree  of  specialized  train- 
ing and  experience  and  are  character- 
ized by  heavy  responsibility  and  ex- 
traordinary work  shifts.  Yet,  employees 
doing  these  jobs  are  not  compensated  ac- 
cordingly, simply  because  there  is  no 
mechanism  to  compare  their  pay  with 
others  in  the  labor  market. 

Under  the  present  Federal  pay  sched- 
ule higher  wages  may  be  paid  certain 


employees  when  the  President  finds  that 
rates  for  comparable  jobs  in  private  en- 
terprise are  substantially  higher  than 
Government  levels.  Such  adjustments 
are  necessary  to  recruit  and  retain  quali- 
fied people.  A  significant  gap  exists  where 
the  service  is  so  uniquely  governmental 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  comparable  ci- 
vilian occupations. 

I  propose  to  expand  existing  authority, 
sccUon  5303(a)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent finds  a  Government  occupation  is 
so  luiique  that  no  comparison  may  be 
drawn  with  private  enterprise,  but  higher 
minimum  rates  are  warranted,  those 
higher  minimum  rates  may  be 
established. 

A  case  in  point  is  seen  in  the  air  traffic 
controller,  whose  Government  employ- 
ment daily  places  in  his  hands  a  pro- 
found responsibility  for  human  life  and 
property.  The  controller  works  odd  hours 
and  endures  both  physical  and  mental 
strain.  However,  because  parallel  activi- 
ties are  not  represented  in  the  nongov- 
ernmental labor  force,  air  traffic  control- 
lers do  not  receive  what  can  be  consid- 
ered an  honest  level  of  pay  for  what  they 
do.  The  field  is  becoming  less  attractive 
for  potential  controllers,  while  the  need 
for  professional  caliber  controllers  is 
growing.  This  is  but  one  example  within 
the  full  spectrum  of  Federal  employment, 
but  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  vivid  to  sup- 
port the  need  for  early  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation. 


ByMr.moUYE: 

S.  3018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit,  in  certain 
cases,  a  woman  who  in  good  faith  has 
gone  through  a  marriage  ceremony  with 
an  individual,  to  be  considered  the  widow 
of  such  individual  even  though,  because 
of  a  legal  impediment,  such  woman  is  not 
legally  married  to  such  individual.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ences a  bill  that  would  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  a  woman  who  in  good  faith 
has  gone  through  a  marris^e  ceremony 
with  an  individual,  to  be  considered  the 
widow  of  that  individual  in  spite  of  legal 
impediments  that  legally  invaUdate  that 
marriage. 

Under  present  law  a  woman  who  mar- 
ries a  man  in  good  faith  and  according 
to  prescribed  law  can  be  deprived  of  her 
widow's  rights  if  her  purported  husband 
was  revealed  to  have  left  claimants  from 
his  first,  legal  marriage  which  was  never 
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formally  dissolved.  This  would  be  true 
even  if  his  "second  widow"  married  him 
in  good  faith  and  spent  most  of  her  life 
caring  and  working  for  him.  The  current 
law  does  permit  her  to  collect  benefits 
in  spite  of  this  invalid  marriage,  but  only 
in  cases  where  the  legal  widow  prede- 
c  -used  her  husband. 

From  time  to  time  a  situation  arises 
where  a  second  widow  applies  for  bene- 
fits only  to  discover  that  her  late  hus- 
bands  legal  wife  has  also  applied  for 
them.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act  she 
has  no  right  or  recognizable  claim  what- 
soever. This  problem  is  particulprly  acute 
in  my  State  of  Hawaii  where,  because  of 
our  insular  location,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
spouse  to  confirm  her  husband's  former 
marital  status. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  gross  inequitable 
situation.  In  most  cases  the  second  widow 
will  be  an  elderly  woman  who  may  be  in- 
capable of  caring  for  herself.  She  may 
have  devoted  herself  to  her  husband's 
welfare  most  of  her  life  only  to  find  her- 
self destitute  and  alone  because  of  this 
restriction  in  the  act. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  amend  section  216  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  allow  a  second  widow  to  col- 
lect whether  or  not  the  legal  widow  is 
alive.  Second,  it  will  amend  section  203  to 
exempt  the  second  widow  from  the  maxi- 
mum imposed  on  family  allowances  since 
the  ceiling  applies  only  to  the  first,  or 
legal,  family.  However,  if  for  some  reason 
the  legal  widow's  benefits  are  reduced, 
the  second  widow's  benefits  would  decline 
by  a  commensurate  amount  in  order  to 
avoid  the  situation  in  which  the  second 
widow  would  be  receiving  higher  benefits 
than  the  legal  widow. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  cognizant  that  this 
is  not  a  serious  problem  for  most  social 
security  recipients.  However,  it  does  pre- 
sent an  intolerable  situation  for  all  sec- 
ond widows  who  may  have  no,  or  mini- 
mal, income  other  than  social  security 
benefits.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  to 
prevent  further  deprivation  of  benefits  to 
women  who  find  themselves  in  this  un- 
fortunate and  painful  dilemma. 


By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  3019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include 
therein  certain  provisions  designed  to 
prevent  parents  of  children,  who  are  re- 
ceiving aid  under  State  plans  approved 
under  such  title,  from  evading  their  fi- 
nancial and  other  parental  responsibil- 
ities toward  such  children,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

THE    WELFARE     MESS:     A     SCANDAL    OF    ILLEGITI- 
MACY   AND    DESERTION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  by  this  time 
I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  precipitous  caseload 
increases  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  generally  over  the  past 
decade,  and  in  particular  during  the  last 
3  years.  In  December  1960  there  were  3.1 
million  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  The  nimiber  of  re- 
cipients passed  the  4  million  mark  in 
early  1964,  anA  increased  to  5  million  in 
the  simuner  of  1967.  But  by  the  middle  of 
1971,  only  4  years  later,  the  number  had 
grown  to  more  than  10  million. 


Why  have  the  AFDC  rolls  increased  so 
rapidly?  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  solid 
information  on  which  to  base  an  answer. 
Though  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  had  the  author- 
ity for  some  years  to  conduct  research  in 
tlie  welfare  area,  they  have  never  chosen 
to  direct  their  research  efforts  to  answer- 
ing this  major  question.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  imderstand  how  they  could 
offer  a  bill  like  H.R.  1  as  a  welfare  reform 
without  first  analyzing  the  causes  of  wel- 
fare's growth  rate. 

But  whether  or  net  we  know  why  wel- 
fare rolls  have  grown  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  motivation,  we  do  have  a  par- 
tial answer  at  least  in  terms  of  statistics 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  1961.  1967, 
and  again  in  1969  the  Department  con- 
ducted a  detailed  survey  of  what  kinds  of 
families  make  up  the  AFDC  rolls.  These 
years  are  well  chosen:  1961  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  substantial 
growth  in  the  rolls;  1967  began  our  cur- 
rent period  of  explosive  growth:  and  the 
1969  survey  shows  the  caseload  charac- 
teristics after  2  years  of  this  explosive 
growth. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren offers  welfare  payments  to  families 
in  which  the  father  is  dead,  absent,  dis- 
abled, or.  at  the  State's  option,  unem- 
ployed. When  the  AFDC  program  was 
first  enacted  in  the  1930s,  death  of  the 
father  was  the  major  basis  for  eligibility. 
With  the  subsequent  enactment  of  sur- 
vivor benefits  under  the  social  security 
program,  however,  the  portion  of  the 
caseload  eligible  because  of  the  father's 
death  has  grown  proportionately  smaller, 
from  42  percent  in  1940  to  7.7  percent  in 
1961,  and  5.5  percent  today.  The  per- 
centage of  AFDC  families  in  which  the 
father  is  disabled  has  diminished  from 
18.1  percent  in  1961  to  11.5  percent  in 
1969.  Families  with  unemployed  fathers, 
representing  5.2  percent  of  the  AFDC 
caseload  in  1961.  made  up  4.8  percent  of 
the  caseload  in  1969. 

ABSENT  FATHERS 

It  is  those  families  in  which  tlie  father 
is  absent  from  the  home  that  the  most 
substantial  growth  has  occurred.  As  a 
percentage  of  the  total  caseload,  AFDC 
families  in  which  the  father  was  absent 
from  the  home  increased  from  66.7  per- 
cent in  1961  to  74.2  percent  in  1967  and 
to  75.4  percent  in  1969. 

Startling  as  they  are,  the  percentage 
increases  are  not  as  dramatic  as  the  in- 
creases in  numbers  of  recipients.  In 
1961.  2.4  million  persons  were  receiving 
AFDC  because  the  father  was  absait 
from  the  home.  By  1967,  that  figure  had 
grown  to  3.9  million,  and  by  1969  to  5.5 
million. 

Applying  that  same  percentage  to  the 
caseload  today,  we  find  that  more  than 
7li  million  persons  are  receiving  AFDC 
today  because  of  the  father's  absence 
from  the  home.  In  the  past  3  years,  fami- 
lies with  absent  fathers  have  contributed 
more  than  3  million  additional  recipients 
to  the  AFDC  rolls. 

DESERTION 

What  kinds  of  families  are  these  in 
which  the  father  is  absent  from  the 
home?  Basically,  these  represent  situa- 
tions in  which  the  marriage  has  broken 


up  or  in  which  the  father  never  married 
the  mother  in  the  first  place.  In  43.3 
percent  of  the  AFDC  families  on  the  rolls 
in  1969,  the  father  was  either  divorced 
or  legally  separated  from  the  mother, 
separated  without  court  decree,  or  he 
had  deserted  the  family.  Desertion  rep- 
resented the  largest  category,  consti- 
tuting 15.9  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  AFDC  families  in  1969.  Applying  that 
percentage  to  the  caseload  today,  this 
means  that  well  over  I'i  million  welfare 
recipients  are  getting  AFDC  because  the 
father  has  deserted. 

ILLEGrnMACY 

The  largest  single  cause  of  AFDC  eli- 
gibility is  illegitimacy,  and  this  has  been 
the  fastest  growing  category  in  recent 
years.  In  21.3  percent  of  the  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  in  1961,  the  mother  was 
not  married  to  the  father  of  the  child. 

By  1969,  this  proportion  had  grown  to 
27  9  percent.  Applying  tliat  percentage  to 
the  present  caseload,  we  find  that  well 
over  2I2  million  AFDC  recipients  today 
are  found  in  families  where  the  father 
is  not  married  to  the  mother.  This  is  a 
shocking  indictment  of  American  mo- 
rality. 

Increasing  family  breakup  and  ille- 
gitimacy is  similarly  indicated  in  data 
from  the  1970  census.  These  statistics 
show  that  more  children  are  now  grow- 
ing up  with  one  or  more  parent  absent 
than  was  the  case  in  1960.  The  past 
decade  has  also  seen  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  married  women  separated 
from  their  husbands.  Yet.  even  larger 
than  these  increases  has  been  the  rise 
in  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
from  1960  to  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
describing  the  census  statistics  that  1 
have  mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hansen'.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1». 

Mr.  LONG.  These  two  factors  then,  of 
family  break-up  and  illegitimacy,  have 
contributed  the  major  portion  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  AFDC  rolls 
over  the  last  few  years  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  The  figures  can  be  even  more 
dramatic  when  booked  at  on  a  State -by - 
State  basis. 

A    NATIONAL  DISGRACE 

According  to  the  statistics,  18.1  per- 
cent of  the  AFDC  families  were  on  wel- 
fare in  1967  because  the  father  had 
deserted.  But  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  the  two  States  with  the  highest 
AFDC  payment  levels — where  welfare 
is  a  comfortable  way  of  Ufe — the  per- 
centages of  desertions  were  31.4  percent 
and  32.4  percent,  respectively. 

Nationwide,  illegitimacy  represented 
the  basis  of  eligibility  for  26.8  percent  of 
the  AFDC  families  in  1967.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  however,  the  father 
was  not  married  to  the  mother  in  41 
percent  of  the  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  table  showing  this  informa- 
tion by  State  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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»roC  FAMILIES  BY  STAT\)S  OF  FATHER  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  FAMILY    1967    FATHER  ABSENT  FROM  HOME 


Father  absent  from  lianie 


Suie  and  census  divisiw 


Total 

families 


Total 


Parents 
divorced 


Parents 

legally 
separated 


Parents 

separated 

wittiout 

court 

decree 


Father 

has 

deserted 


Father 

not 

married 

to 

mother 


Father 

in 

prison 


Other 
reason 


To;ai 

Numter 1,278.273 

Percent    lOa  0 

New  England 68,685 

Maine    5.874 

New  Hampshire 1.402 

Vermont             2.195 

Massachusetts  35.958 

Rhode  Island  7.501 

Coonectieuf 15.845 

Middle  Atlantic- 300.050 

New  York       196.218 

New  Jersey  36.176 

Pennsylvania  67.656 

East  North  Central    182.619 

Ohio.                53.479 

Indiana   _    ,    12.172 

Illinois               57,903 

Michigan           44.455 

Wisconsin       14.610 

Wtst  North  Central   74.940 

Minnesota         15.929 

Iowa      - 11.795 

Missouf,     26.729 

North  Dakota 2  312 

South  Dakota    „ 3,706 

Nebraska             5,509 

Kansas               ^ 8.960 

Soulh  Atiant-c      163.  OU 

Delaware         3.818 

Maryland                        - 26.443 

Dis'rict  ol  Columbia 5,341 

Virginia                  „ 10.153 

WestVirg.1113     „ „ 20  887 

North  Carolina ,— ... 26  098 

South  Carolina .. 6.996 

Georgia          .^..^...... 25.941 

Florida               , 37,334 

East  South-Central 92,146 

Kentucky            26.804 

Tennessee            - - 23.535 

Alabama     18.137 

MississipDi -  23  671 

West  South-Central 85.060 

Arkansas      . 9.233 

Louisiana        . 27.156 

Oklahoma     22,316 

Texas             _ 26.355 

Moi  iilain — 48.637 

Montana 2  495 

Idaho               -  3  047 

Wyoming             I   220 

Colorado               13  951 

New  Mexico    -    » - ^  396 

Arizona             10.208 

Utah ^ 6,672 

Nevada           1  648 

Pac-c                -   ^ 225,275 

Washington  ^, » 15.867 

Oregon          .^ 10  206 

Cahtorn  a    - 193.336 

Alaska         -. I'l' 

Hawai,             <,649 

Pue'to  RiCO                 - -^'-iH 

Virgin  Islands    393 


948,470 
74,2 
80.1 
79  0 
86.2 
77.0 
78.2 
77.5 
85.7 
78.9 
79.5 
88.8 
71,8 
82.0 
80.2 
81.9 
84.0 
84.0 
74.3 
73.7 
70,2 
75.3 
75  1 
68  7 
74.0 
81.7 
69,6 
70.0 


78. 

78. 

85. 

76. 

43 

72 

49.6 

63.9 

80.7 

65.5 

61.9 

70.1 

68.5 

62.8 

68.7 

63.2 

64.3 

69. 

74 

71, 

72 

83 

80. 

66  g 

73  0 

74.3 

63  5 

86  4 

73  8 

76.? 

74,0 

73,8 

61.4 

69  9 

46.7 

81.2 


161,277 

12  6 

20.6 

41.6 

36.9 

25.9 

20.9 

17.7 

11.4 

4.9 

4.3 

5.3 

6.3 

16.1 

15.9 

25.6 

9.8 

18.6 

26.8 

27.2 

36  9 

37.1 

16.9 

27  3 

24.6 

31.0 

26,0 

5  6 

4.6 

3  4 

19 

6.2 

6.5 

4,  1 


9.3 

13.3 
12,8 
5.9 

4  0 

13  9 
10  6 

5.1 
24.3 
15.2 
22.8 
31.7 
43.0 
39.4 
19.4 
18  9 

14  9 
31.5 
23  1 
18.2 


34,211 
2.7 
7.3 
2.4 
5.4 
4.8 
9.2 
L7 
4.6 
3.0 
3.4 
2.3 
2.2 
3.3 
3.3 
8.3 
1.5 
3.3 
6.2 
2.5 
4.6 
1.4 

.8 
2  9 
2.5 
6.0 
3.1 
1.4 
4.1 
17 

.7 
1.5 
1  4 
1.1 

.2 
1.0 
1.6 

.7 
I.O 

.6 
1.0 

.1 
1.3 

.9 
1.4 
1.1 
1.6 
1.8 

.8 
1. 
1. 
2. 
1, 
1, 
2. 
1. 


123  376 

9  7 

14.1 

7  3 

17.1 


11.3 
12.3 
10.0 
10.7 

6.3 

7 
15 

3, 


3,3 
3.6 
1.2 
3  4 

.9 
2.5 

.4 
1.5 


5 

7 

11 

5.7 

9  1 

8  3 

6.4 

7.8 

11.9 

16  6 

12,4 

6  5 

1.5 

5.9 

12 

6  2 

8  0 
3.3 
0 

4.6 
6.5 
3,3 
9.7 
7.3 

12.9 
8.4 
8.3 

7  1 

5  0 

6  3 
6.5 

9  5 

5  7 

6  8 
4  5 

10.8 

13  5 
11.3 

14  7 
13.9 

5.5 
6  8 
4  0 
19 


231,  758 
18.1 
12.1 

5  8 
13.1 
12.1 
10,7 

9.3 
18.7 
28.3 
31.4 
32.4 
17,2 
15.6 
14.  Z 
11.1 
23.9 
10.3 

8.0 
10.8 

5.0 
10.3 
15.5 
10,5 

9.3 
10.5 

9  1 
22.3 
24.4 
20  1 
24.3 
22.9 
13.1 
20.9 
28.3 
24,7 
26  3 
17.4 
15.5 
15  6 
17.5 
21.2 

13  5 

14  8 
13.0 

6 

19 

14 
9 

13 
9. 

15. 

12 

21. 
7 

14 
7,7 
9.8 
9  2 
7.6 
5  1 
4  6 

35  9 

57,3 


342,060 
26.8 
22.6 
19.1 
10.1 
18.8 
20  0 
21.1 
32.3 
28.7 
27.5 
33.7 
29.7 
32.6 
30.8 
24.9 
37.6 
32.9 
25.0 
21.2 
16.2 
15.0 
26.9 
18.1 

25  2 
22.2 
19  5 
27.8 
29.1 
31.7 
41.0 
33.4 
18.3 
34.2 
11.1 
18.5 
31  9 
31.1 
28.4 
32.0 
32.7 
32.1 
25.9 
26.4 
27.2 

26  7 
23.7 
21.3 
21.0 
16  3 
18.5 
16.  1 
30  4 
25  3 
12.6 
33.7 
25.6 
16  3 
17.7 
27.0 
27.6 
25,1 

I  1 
8  7 


38,178 
3  0 
2.2 
2  1 
1.7 
3.1 

1  9 

2  3 
2.8 
2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.9 
3.1 
4.1 
4.4 
2.6 
2.0 
3.4 
2  2 
1.3 
2.5 
2.4 
17 
2.1 
2.0 


3  b 
3.8 


3.3 
3.5 
2.9 
1.3 
3.3 
2.6 
3.3 
1.7 
4  9 
2.8 
3.0 
I.I 
2.7 
3.8 
2.1 
3  3 
1.7 
2  2 
3.6 
2.5 
2.7 
3.8 
3.2 
1.7 
1.5 
3.1 


17.610 
1.4 
1.1 
.7 
1.0 
1.7 
.9 
1.4 
1.5 
1,5 
1.6 
1.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.0 
1.4 
16 
1.0 
18 

1  6 

2  5 
1.2 
1.7 
2,0 
1.4 
1.3 
1.8 
1.3 

.4 

,7 
14 
0 

2.5 
13 
1,0 

.4 
1.0 
2  0 

.9 
11 

.5 
13 

.9 
1.1 

1  5 

2  0 
1  4 

3  3 


16 
1.4 
2,7 
.8 
16 
2,5 
3  0 
1.4 
15 
4,0 
1.5 
5.3 


We  do  not  know  if  any  mothers  re-  Afoc  families  with  specified  number  of  illeGiT 

ceiving  AFDC  continue  having  illegitl- mate  recipient  children.  i969 

mate  children  for  the  sake  of  ^creasing  ^;^^^,  _^,  ^^,,^^^^  „^^^^^ 

their  welfare  payments.  But  the  study 

conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  jotai i.630.400 

Education,   and  Welfare  shows  an  as-  — T^^ 

tounding    amoimt   of    mulUple   iilegiti-  ,  "* ^^ 

macies.  In  the  1969  rtudy  721,000  fami-  2::;'i;iIir.III"IlIIlIlIi;iMI      174:800 

lies — 44     percent    of    all    ftunilies    on  \ ^w 

AFDC — had  illegitimate  children.  Of  this  5;;;.";ri.'"""IiriI"iriIIIIl^I       27',  loo 

total,  346,000  had  one  illegitimate  child,  * }^ Jgg 

174.800  had  two  illegitimate  children,  and  s'ii.^IIIII^^^IllII^IIIl^III^II        41200 

89.500  had   three  illegitimate  children.  '-  — f^M 

There  were  even  1,300  families  with  10  Not'"re'^rted:::::::::::::::::::::      liwo 

or  more  illegitimate  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  Source:  Department  ol  Health.  Education,  and  welfare. 

prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  on  AFDC  fami-  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  sta- 
lies  by  number  of  illegitimate  recipient  tistics  like  these  mirroring  today's  wel- 
children  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  fare  rolls,  the  administration  must  recog- 
Recoro.  nlze  that  illegitimacy  and  family  breakup 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  are  social  problems  that  have  made  a  ma- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  as  Jor  contributi<Hi  to  the  recent  precipitous 
follows :  Increases  in  the  welfare  rolls. 
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H.R.  1 — NO  SOLUTION 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the 
administration's  original  welfare  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1969 
did  nothing  to  deal  with  this  Issue;  in 
some  ways,  the  bill  would  have  aggra- 
vated the  situation.  And  this  year's  bill 
is  no  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  analyzed 
for  the  Senate  the  true  nature  of  the  ad- 
ministration's welfare  expansion  bill  in 
a  Senate  speech  entitled  "Welfare  re- 
form— Or  is  it?"  In  that  speech,  which 
apears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  6,  1971. 1  pointed  out  how  the  ad- 
ministration bill  totally  failed  to  deal 
with  either  of  the  two  principal  causes  of 
the  welfare  crisis— the  work  incentive 
and  the  broken  home. 

In  significant  respects,  the  adminis- 
tration's plan,  which  Is  nothing  leas  than 
a  guaranteed  annual  income,  actually 
makes  the  welfare  mess  worse — stifling 
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the  work  ethic  by  providing  larger  pay- 
ments to  those  who  do  no  work  at  all, 
and  encouraging  family  breakup  and 
illegitimacy  with  financial  rewards. 

Let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  my 
.^ugust  remarks.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
at  a  later  time  regarding  the  work  in- 
centive and  the  high  level  of  welfare 
cheating  in  America.  But  today,  let  me 
offer  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  the 
problems  of  desertion  and  illegitimacy. 

Family  breakup  and  illegitimacy  are 
issues  we  must  deal  with.  Let  me  quote 
from  an  article  entitled  "The  Crisis  in 
Welfare"  which  was  written  by  Daniel  P. 
Moynihaninl968: 

While  minority  group  spokesmen  are  In- 
creasingly protesting  the  oppressive  features 
of  the  welfare  system  and  liberal  scholars  are 
actively  developing  the  concept  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  welfare  recipients  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  man  In  the  house 
searches,  it  Is  nonetheless  the  fact  that  the 
poor  of  the  United  States  today  enjoy  a 
quite  unprecedented  de  facto  freedom  to 
abandon  their  children  in  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  society  will  care  for  them  and. 
what  Is  more,  in  a  State  such  as  New  York, 
to  care  for  them  by  quite  decent  standards. 
Through  most  of  historj-  a  man  who  deserted 
his  family  pretty  much  assured  that  they 
would  starve  or  near  to  it  if  he  was  not 
brought  back,  and  that  he  would  be  horse- 
whipped if  he  were.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  able-bodied 
men  receiving  benefits  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram is  so  small  .  .  . 

Now  a  working-class  or  middle-class  Amer- 
ican who  chooses  to  leave  his  family  Is  nor- 
mally required  first  to  go  through  elaborate 
legal  proceedings  and  thereafter  to  devote 
much  of  his  income  to  supporting  them. 
Normally  speaking  society  gives  him  nothing. 
The  fathers  of  AFDC  families,  however, 
simply  disappear.  Only  a  person  invincibly 
prejudiced  on  behalf  of  the  poor  would  deny 
that  there  are  attractions  in  such  freedom 
of  movement. 

That  is  what  was  said  by  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  the  President's  family  as- 
sistance adviser  in  1969  and  1970. 

Mr.  Moynihan  cites  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment for  welfare  reform  "a  sharp  cur- 
tailment of  the  freedom  now  by  and 
large  enjoyed  by  low-income  groups  to 
produce  children  they  cannot  support 
and,  in  the  case  of  family  heads,  to 
abandon  women  and  children  they  are 
no   longer   willing   to   live   with." 

ELEMENTS    OF    THE    LONG    BILL 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  the  problems  of  deser- 
tion and  illegitimacy  over  the  years  but, 
it  must  be  admitted,  with  small  success. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  designed 
to  combat  these  two  problems. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  family  desertion  and  illegitimacy 
will  do  more  to  correct  the  welfare  mess 
than  any  other  action  we  can  take.  Pa- 
ternity and  support  suits  enforced  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  create  a  sem- 
blance of  responsibility  and  discipline  in 
an  area  where  Irresponsibility  and  per- 
missiveness have  too  long  prevailed. 

Present  law  requires  that  the  State 
welfare  agency  undertake  to  establish  the 
paternity  of  each  child  receiving  welfare 
who  was  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  to  se- 
cure support  for  him;  If  the  child  has 
been  deserted  or  abandoned  by  his  par- 
ent, the  welfare  8«ency  is  reqiiired  to 


secure  support  for  the  child  from  the 
deserting  parent,  utilizing  any  reciprocal 
arrangements  adopted  with  other  States 
to  obtain  or  enforce  court  orders  for  sup- 
port. The  State  welfare  agency  is  further 
required  to  enter  into  cooperative  ar- 
rsingements  with  the  courts  and  with  law 
enforcement  oCBcials  to  carry  out  this 
program.  Access  is  authori2«d  to  both 
social  security  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service  records  in  locating  deserting  par- 
ents. But  these  measures  have  been 
shown  to  be  inadequate. 

In  its  consideration  last  year  of  ways 
to  improve  the  welfare  program,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  felt  that  the  pro- 
visions of  present  law  were  useful  and 
should  'je  retained.  However,  it  was  clear 
that  further  action  was  necessary  to  per- 
mit more  extensive  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  cases  where  the 
father  is  able  to  avoid  his  parental  re- 
sponsibility by  crossing  State  1-ies. 

CHILD    DESERTION A    FEDERAL    CKIME 

First,  the  committee  bill  would  have 
made  it  a  Federal  misdemeanor  for  a 
father  to  cross  State  lines  in  orde-  to 
avoid  his  family  responsibilities.  The 
penalty  under  this  provision  was  impris- 
onment for  up  to  1  year. 

Today,  despite  the  billions  of  dollars 
Uncle  Sam  is  putting  into  the  welfare 
program  to  care  for  needy  children,  de- 
sertion is  not  a  Federal  offense.  In  those 
States  where  it  is  a  crime,  a  deserting 
parent  simply  moves  to  another  State 
and  places  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  State  whose  law  he  is  violating. 

The  law  today  makes  it  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  an  unwilling  parent  to  avoid  his 
responsibilities,  simply  disappear,  and 
leave  his  children  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers  through  the  welfare 
system.  By  and  large,  these  American 
taxpayers  are  living  up  to  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities, supporting  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  a  brutally  unfair  law  which 
requires  them  to  also  support  the  children 
of  the  deadbeats  who  abandon  them  to 
welfare.  Knowing  that  Federal  officials 
will  be  on  their  trail,  and  that  they  can- 
not avoid  prosecution  merely  Ly  crossing 
State  lines,  these  people  are  going  to 
think  twice  before  deciding  to  shirk  their 
responsibility  toward  their  own  children. 

PARENTAL    RESPONSIBILrrT    ENFORCED 

Second,  the  committee  bill  would  have 
provided  that  an  individual  who  has  de- 
serted or  abandoned  his  spouse,  child  or 
children  shall  owe  a  monetary  obligation 
to  the  United  States  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  any  welfare  payments  made  to 
the  spouse  or  child  during  the  period  of 
desertion  or  abandonment.  In  those  cases 
where  a  court  has  issued  an  order  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  deserted 
spouse  or  children,  the  obligation  of  the 
deserting  parent  would  be  limited  to  the 
amoimt  specified  by  the  court  order. 

We  felt  we  should  continue  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  States  to  seek  to  obtain 
a  court  order  requiring  the  deserting 
parent  to  support  his  family.  Therefore, 
under  last  year's  committee  bill,  if  the 
State  has  obtained  a  court  order,  the 
Federal  Government  would  attempt  to 
recover  both  the  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  welfare  payments  to  the 
deserting  father's  family.  If  the  State 


has  not  obtained  a  court  order,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  only  attempt  to 
recover  the  Federal  share  of  the  weliare 
payments. 

The  bill  would  also  have  provided  that 
information  regarding  the  whereabouts 
of  the  deserting  individual  would  be  fur- 
nished, on  request,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  deserted  spouse,  or  to  the 
guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  or 
children  deserted,  or  their  counsel. 

This  creation  of  an  obligation  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  for  wel- 
fare payments  to  his  children  means  that 
an  errant  father  could  no  longer  aban- 
don his  children  on  the  taxpayer's  door- 
step and  expect  someone  else  to  do  for 
his  children  what  he  is  unwilling  to  do. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President,  incorporates  these  important 
provisions  of  last  year's  conmiittee  bill. 
It  also  makes  two  important  additions 
to  last  year's  committee  bill. 

A  ROLE  FOR  THE  TAX  COLLECTOR 

First,  it  provides  for  the  collection  of 
the  deserting  father's  liability  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  through  its  tax  collection  pro- 
cedures. The  Senate  passed  such  a  pro- 
vision in  1967,  but  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  bill  in  conference  because  it  was 
thought  that  locating  the  deserting  fa- 
ther through  tax  records  would  be  suffi- 
cient and  from  that  point  forward  court 
orders  could  easily  be  enforced.  Unfor- 
timately,  time  has  proven  us  wrong  and 
a  more  effective  device  is  called  for.  Using 
the  tax  collector  as  the  Senate  proposed 
in  1967  is  an  obvious  choice. 

This  collection  procedure  is  the  key  to 
enforcing  the  Federal  obligation  to  repay 
amounts  disbursed  in  welfare  checks  to  a 
runaway  father's  family. 

I  know  the  tax  collector  feels  his  func- 
tion should  be  limited  to  the  collection 
of  the  Federal  revenues  but,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  payments  he  would  be  col- 
lecting are  the  direct  equivalent  of  tax 
payments.  Every  dollar  he  collects  in  this 
way  replaces  a  dollar  of  tax  revenues 
which  today  is  lost  through  the  welfare 
system. 

A    ROLE    ron    POVERTY    LAWYERS 

A  second  feature  of  my  bill  requires 
the  maximum  use  of  legal  services  law- 
yers in  obtaining  support  orders  on  be- 
half of  destitute  mothers  and  children 
who  have  been  abandoned. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  sort  of  work 
the  poverty  lawyers  today  should  be 
engaged  in.  They  should  be  helping  des- 
titute mothers  and  children  obtain  sup- 
port payments  from  their  absconding 
father.  They  should  be  out  enforcing 
those  support  payments.  In  the  past, 
these  federally  funded  poverty  lawyers 
have  directed  their  efforts  not  to  helping 
poor  mothers  and  children  get  support 
money  from  the  runaway  father,  but 
toward  striking  down  good  Federal  laws 
and  creating  the  welfare  mess  we  have 
now.  This  feature  of  the  amendment 
would  permit  these  poverty  laviryers  to  do 
the  job  for  the  poor  that  was  contem- 
plated when  the  legal  program  was  es- 
tablished. The  success  they  achieved  Ln 
obtaining  support  money  from  nmaway 
fathers  would  be  directly  offset  by  re- 
ductions in  welfare  costs. 
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CSTABLISRING    PATKaNITT 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  also 
includes  another  provision  from  last 
year's  committee  bill,  one  intended  to 
clarify  congressional  intent  in  view  of  a 
court  interpretation  very  much  out  of 
step  with  congressional  Intent. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Congress 
hjs  written  into  the  Social  Seciuity  Act 
a  provision  requiring  the  State  welfare 
agency — • 

In  the  case  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock 
who  is  receiving  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  to  establish  the  paternity  of 
such  child. 

Despite  this  clear  legislative  history,  a 
U.S.  district  court  in  August  1969, 
ruled  that  a  mother's  refusal  to  name 
the  father  of  her  illegitimate  child  could 
not  result  in  denial  of  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.  The  applicable 
State  regulation  was  held  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  provision  in  Federal  law 
tliat  AFDC  be  "promptly  furnished  to 
sill  eligible  individuals,"  on  the  grounds 
that  the  State  regulation  imposed  an 
additional  condition  of  eligibility  not 
required  by  Federal  law. 

The  dissenting  opinion  stated: 

Unless  the  principle  of  persona;  pari-ntal 
rejponsibility  is  to  be  abandoned,  as  an  ob- 
s  >lete  cornerstone  for  gaging  welfare  eligi- 
bility, a  full  disclosure  U  a  necessary  and 
implied  governmental  prerogative,  which  re- 
quires the  applicant  to  disclose  all  relevant 
information.  Absent  this  personal  respon- 
sibility and  cooperatlveness  l)etween  the  ap- 
plicant-mother and  the  government,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  would  be  seriously 
challenged  because  she  Is  the  sole  source  of 
this  information;  and  without  it  the  system 
designed  to  esUiblish  paternity  cou'.d  not 
fvaictirn    .  .   . 

Congress  criated  this  system  which  re- 
quires only  the  identity  of  the  father,  to 
allow  enforcement  of&clals  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Internal  Revenvie  Service  and  the 
sc-cial  security  files,  to  locate  an  absconding 
father.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  occasions 
Ahen  the  information  in  those  records  is 
statutorily  made  available  for  use  outside 
the  agencies'  official  business.  Could  it  be 
thit  Congress  contemplated  this  elaborate 
.system  would  be  paralyzed  by  an  uncoopera- 
tive applicant-mother  who  could  still  suc- 
cessfully insist  that  she  be  paid  her  full 
monetary  allotment? 

Oiir  answer  is  an  emphatic  no."  Under 
the  provision  we  wrote  into  the  commit- 
tee bill  last  year,  the  mtent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  States  must  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  paternity  of  a  child  born  out  of 
wedlock  was  reaffirmed  by  providing  that 
tiie  requirement  that  welfare  be  fur- 
nished "promptly"  may  not  preclude  a 
State  from  seeking  the  aid  of  a  mother 
in  identifying  the  father  of  the  child. 

Why  should  we  not  know  who  the 
father  is?  Why  should  not  we  identify 
him  and  prosecute  him.  if  necessary,  to 
get  support  money  from  him  for  his  fam- 
ily? Why  should  we  not  do  whatever  we 
can  to  make  him  a  more  responsive  par- 
ent toward  his  own  children,  despite  his 
apparent  preference  for  irresponsibility? 

We  have  got  to  stop  this  ridiculous  sit- 
xoation  we  find  ourselves  in  today  where 
most  any  man  who  wants  to  can  avoid 
supporting  his  children  by,  in  effect,  de- 
positing them  on  Uncle  Sam's  doorstep, 
expecting  the  taxpayer  of  America  to  pay 
his  bills  for  him. 


^WKl:r^ax  alxowancx  fob  suppobt  payments 

So,  the  bUl  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  for  the  identification  of  the 
father  of  illegitimate  welfare  children 
or  applicants  so  his  responsibility  to  his 
offspring  can  be  determined  and  en- 
forced. Indeed,  it  goes  further.  It  would 
provide  a  positive  incentive  for  aban- 
doned mothers  to  identify  the  father 
and  aid  in  securing  support  payments 
from  him. 

Under  present  law.  we  require  that  a 
portion  of  the  earnings  of  welfare  re- 
cipients be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  amotmt  of  the  welfare  paj-ment  in 
order  to  provide  an  incentive  to  work. 
My  bill  woiUd  extend  the  same  treat- 
ment as  it  now  accorded  earned  income 
to  income  regularly  received  as  support 
payments  from  a  husband  who  has  de- 
serted, if  the  payments  are  made  pur- 
suant to  a  court  order.  I  hope  this  will 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  these  mothers 
to  help  us  in  seeking  to  require  a  father 
to  meet  his  responsibility  to  support  his 
family. 

INCREASED   FEDERAL   MATCHING   FOR   FAMILY 
PLANNING 

In  previous  legislation.  Congress  has 
also  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  growing  illegitimacy.  In  1962.  Federal 
matching  was  increased  from  50  to  75 
percent  for  services  aimed  at  reducing 
or  preventing  dep)endency:  this  could  in- 
clude family  planning  services  and  other 
services  to  combat  illegitimacy.  In  1965, 
the  medicaid  program  was  established, 
which  provided  a  further  mechanism  for 
fimding  family  planning  services.  In 
1967,  the  Congress  took  a  significant 
new  step  by  requiring  States  as  part  of 
their  AFDC  program  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  combat  illegitimacy  and  by  re- 
quiring them  to  offer  family  planning 
services  to  all  appropriate  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made 
under  the  1967  amendments,  unfortu- 
nately, has  not  met  our  hopes.  The  an- 
nual report  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  covering 
family  planning  services  includes  infor- 
mation which  makes  clear  that  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress  that  all  appropri- 
ate AFDC  recipients  be  provided  fam- 
ily planning  services  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. 

Both  the  HEW  report  and  testimony 
in  hearings  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee last  year  Indicated  that  lack  of  the 
State  and  local  25-percent  matching 
share  had  held  back  the  expansion  of 
family  planning  services.  The  bUl  I  am 
introducing  today,  like  last  year's  Sen- 
ate social  security  bill,  would  increase 
Federal  matching  for  family  planning 
services  from  75  to  100  percent. 

My  owTi  State  of  Louisiana  has  taken 
the  lead  in  providing  family  services  to 
poor  people.  They  have  foimd  tremen- 
dous positive  response  from  women  who 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  have  a 
chance  to  control  their  owti  fate.  Women 
are  all  for  family  planning.  If  you  do  not 
believe  me,  then  just  ask  them  as  I  did. 
Basically,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
equal  rights — poor  people  ought  to  have 
the  same  ability  to  plan  their  families  as 
do  the  middle  class  and  the  wealthy. 


Not  only  would  this  family  planning 
amendment  enhance  the  future  of  the 
women  whose  lives  it  touches,  but.  In 
addition.  Federal  dollars  invested  today 
in  family  planning  services  will  save  us 
millions  of  dollars  in  futiu-e  welfare 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  woiild  not  solve  the  welfare  problem. 
But  they  would  represent  an  Important 
first  step  by  dealing  responsively  and 
responsibly  with  the  two  major  causes 
of  the  explosive  gfrowth  of  the  AFDC  rolls 
in  recent  years. 

Exhibit  1 

CtNsus  Dat.\  on  Blacks — Broken  Homes  on 
Increase 

(By  Philip  Meyer) 

Figures  indicating  an  Increase  In  broken 
homes  among  Negroes  are  turning  up  In  new 
data  published  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  census  statistics  also  show  educational 
and  economic  gains. 

More  nonwhite  children  now  are  growing 
up  with  one  or  Iwth  parents  absent  than  were 
10  years  ago. 

The  same  time  period  has  also  seen  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  nonwhite  married 
women  who  are  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands. 

In  the  case  of  whites,  both  of  these  broken- 
home  Indicators  have  held  fairly  constant  In 
the  last  decade. 

Earlier  figiires  in  both  categories  were  cited 
In  1965  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  then  an 
assistant  secretary  of  Labor.  In  a  report  that 
became  higlily  controversial.  "The  Negro 
Family:  The  Case  for  National  Action." 

"At  the  heart  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
fabric  of  Negro  society  Is  the  deterioration 
of  the  Negro  family.  '  Moynihan  wrote.  "It  Is 
the  fundamental  source  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Negro  community  at  the  present  time." 

One  figure  he  cited  then  was  33.7  percent 
of  nonwhite  children  under  18  not  living' 
with  both  parents.  That  figure  was  based  on 
the   1960  census. 

In  March  1970.  the  Census  Bureau's  popu- 
lation survey  found.  39  5  percent  of  non- 
white  children  had  one  or  both  parents 
missing. 

Ten  percent  of  white  children  were  with- 
out one  or  both  parents  in  1960  and  10.9  per- 
cent  in    1970. 

Another  set  of  figures  listed  by  Moynihan 
showed  that  13.8  percent  of  nonwhite  mar- 
ried women  were  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands In  1960,  compared  to  4.1  percent  of 
white  married  women. 

In  1970.  the  proportion  of  separated  non- 
white  women  had  crept  up  to  16.8  percent. 
Among  white  married  women  it  still  wtu;  4  1 
percent. 

Both  sets  of  figures  came  from  the  Census 
Bureau's  Monthly  Current  Population  Sur- 
vey, which  Is  based  on  a  sample  of  50.000 
hoviseholds  and  Is  subject  to  some  error. 

The  Illegitimacy  rate  has  also  Increased 
for  both  whites  and  blacks  since  the  Moyni- 
han report  noted  that  In  1963,  3  percent  of 
white  births  and  24  percent  of  nonwhite 
births  were  Illegitimate.  The  comparable  1968 
figures  are  5  percent  for  whites  and  31  per- 
cent for  nonwhltes. 

The  Moynihan  report  cited  1963  Income 
figures  to  show  that  the  median  nonwhite 
family  Income  was  only  53  percent  of  white 
family  Income.  The  Census  Bureau's  latest 
consumer  Income  study  shows  that  in  1969, 
nonwhite  Income  was  up  to  63  percent  of 
white  Income. 

The  gap  between  white  and  nonwhite  un- 
employment Is  also  narrowing.  For  moet  of 
the  last  decade,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
nonwhltes  has  been  more  than  twice  the  Job- 
less rate  for  whites.  In  1970,  It  was  some- 
what less  than  twice:  4.5  percent  for  whites 
and  8.3  percenA  for  tMnwhltes. 
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Education  has  also  Improved  for  blacks. 
In  1960,  only  40  percent  of  blacks  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  34  bad  finished  high 
school.  In  the  1970  figures,  66  percent  of 
blacks  In  that  age  group  had  finished  high 
school. 


By  Mr.  BA"5fH   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  3022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  two-dollar  bills  bearing  the  por- 
trait of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BA'yn.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  with  Mr.  Cranston,  my  col- 
league from  California,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Department  of  Treasury  to  issue  cur- 
rency in  the  denomination  of  two-dol- 
lars, bearing  the  portrait  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  If  passed,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  formal  commemora- 
tion of  the  contribution  which  women 
have  made  to  this  country. 

As  you  may  know,  the  proposal  to  issue 
two-dollar  bills  in  large  quantities  is  un- 
der serious  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury.  The  idea  has  strong 
staff  support,  although  the  last  two-dol- 
lar bill  was  not  widely  used. 

However,  I  believe  that  if  issued  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  two-dollar  bills  wiU  be 
viewed  as  a  convenience  and  more  im- 
portantly, ■will  present  considerable  sav- 
ings in  administrative  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  now  3  billion  notes  of  cur- 
rency, half  of  which  are  one-dollar  bills. 
If  one-half  of  the  one-dollar  bills  were 
to  be  converted  to  two-dollar  biUs,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  has  estimated  that  savings  to 
the  taxpayers  would  amount  to  $2  mil- 
lion. For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  these  two-dollar  bills  as  soon 
as  possible. 

My  legislation  would  also  require  that 
the  new  bill  bear  a  portrait  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  one  of  the  outstanding  reform- 
ers of  the  19th  century.  Susan  B. 
Anthony  devoted  her  entire  life  to  the 
women's  suffrage  movement,  working 
with  such  other  leaders  as  Amelia 
Bloomer,  Lucretia  Mott,  Lucy  Stone,  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  In  1869,  Miss 
Anthony  helped  foimd  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  served 
as  an  officer  imtil  1900  when  she  retired 
at  the  age  of  80.  Before  her  death, 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  equal 
suffrage  granted  in  four  States  and  a 
measure  of  suffrage  granted  in  others.  In 
her  will.  Miss  Anthony  left  all  her  sav- 
ings to  continue  the  cause  to  which  she 
had  devoted  her  life. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  introducing 
has  the  support  of  26  women's  organiza- 
tions, representing  over  50  mlllicxi 
women  in  the  country.  Representative 
Halpern's  identical  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  32  Members  of  the  House  and 
17  State  Governors.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  along  with 
the  names  of  its  supporters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3023 
Be  it  enacted  by  th«  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    State*    of 
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America  in  Congreas  aaaembled.  that.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  other  currency  as  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
directed  to  issue  United  States  currency  in 
the  denomination  of  two  dollars  and  bearing 
the  pwrtralt  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  In  such 
form  and  deelg^n  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine appropriate. 

Women's  Organizations 

1.  National  Council  of  Women  (23  million 
women) . 

2.  American  Business  Women's  Association. 

3.  National  Federation  of  Republican  Wom- 
en. 

4.  Federation  of  Jewish  Women's  Organiza- 
tions. 

5.  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 
S.  American  Baptist  Women. 

7.  National  Association  of  Women  Artists. 

8.  Women  United  For  the  United  Nations. 

9.  American  Association  for  Health,  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Recreation. 

10.  National  CouncU  of  Administrative 
Women  In  Education. 

1 1 .  Women  World  War  'Veterans  ( 2nd ) . 

12.  Association  for  Women's  Active  Return 
to  Education. 

13.  International  Association  of  Women 
Police. 

14.  Chinese  Women's  Association,  Inc. 

15.  American  Mothers'  Committee.  Inc. 

16.  Federation  of  Women  Shareholders  in 
American  Business. 

17.  Women  Strike  For  Peace. 

18.  National  Association  of  Negro  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  Inc. 

19.  B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

20.  American  Medical  Women's  Association, 
Inc. 

21.  Association  of  American  Women  Den- 
tists. 

22.  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Women's  Fed- 
eration. 

23.  Women's  Overseas  Service  League. 

24.  National  Women's  Conference  of  the 
American  Ethical  Union. 

25.  National  Association  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors. 

26.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

27.  National  Federation  of  Btisiness  »nrt 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

House  Cosponsors 

ALASKA 

Nick  Begich. 

ARKANSAS 

Bill  Alexander,  David  Pryor. 

CALIFORNIA 

Phillip  Burton,  Augtistus  Hawkins,  Peter 
McCloskey,  Edward  Roybal,  Victor  'Veysey, 
Charles  Wilson. 

FLORIDA 

Claude  Pepper. 

HAWAn 

Spark  Matsunaga,  Patsy  Mink. 

n.LINOIS 

George  Collins. 

INDIANA 

Ray  Madden. 

KANSAS 

WUliam  Roy. 

KJCNTUCKT 

Romano  Mazz»ll. 

MAINZ 

WiUlam  Hathaway. 

MAKTLAND 

Edward  Garmatz,  GUbert  Gude,  Parren 
Mitchell. 

MASSACHUsrrrs 

Edward  Boland,  James  Burke,  Michael 
Harrington,  Margaret  Heckler,  Louise  Day 
Hicks,  Brad  Moras. 

MICHIGAN 

Martha  OrlfBths. 


MINNXSOTA 

Donald  Praser,  BUl  Frenzel. 

Missotrai 
Jim  Symington. 

NEBRASKA 

John  McCoUister. 

NXW   JERSXT 

Domlnlck  Daniels,  Henry  Helstoski,  Peter 
Rodino. 

NEW  TOEK 

Bella  Abzug,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Herman  Ba- 
dlUo,  Mario  Blaggl,  Shirley  Chisbolm,  John 
Dow,  Thaddeus  Dulskl,  Seymour  Halpern, 
Frank  Horton,  Jack  Kemp,  Ed  Koch,  Norman 
Lent,  Odgen  Reld,  Bill  Ryan,  Benjamin  Ros- 
enthal, James  Scheuer. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Walter  Jones. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Larry   Coughlln,   Robert   Nix.   John   Ware. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Jamss  Mann. 

TENNESSEE 

William  Anderson,  John  Duncan,  Dan 
Kuykendall. 

WASHINGTON 

Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

WISCONSIN 

Le5  Aspin. 

Governors 

1.  Dale  Bumpers — Arkansas. 

2.  John  Bums — ^Hawaii. 

3.  Milton  Shapp — Pennsylvania. 

4.  Stanley  Hathaway — Wyoming. 

5.  Kenneth  Curtis — Maine. 

6.  Robert  Docking — Kansas. 

7.  Wendell  Anderson — Minnesota. 

8.  William  G.  Mllllken— Michigan. 

9.  Francis  W.  Sargent — Massachtisetu. 

10.  Russell  W.  Peterson — Delaware. 

11.  Preston  Smith — Texas. 

12.  Jimmy  Carter — Georgia. 

13.  Calvin  Hampton — Utah. 

14.  John  C.  West — South  Carolina. 

15.  Patrick  Lucey — Wisconsin. 

16.  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr. — West  Virginia. 

17.  Nelson  Rockefeller — New  York. 

18.  Edgar  Whltcomb — Indiana. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Ba-th)  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  the  $2  denomination  bearing 
the  portrait  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

We  introduce  this  bill  today  as  an 
effort  to  rectify  just  one  of  the  many  in- 
justices that  have  accompanied  our  legal, 
social,  and  economic  treatment  of  women 
as  inferiors.  The  great  men  of  America 
have  traditionally  been  honored  on  our 
coins  and  currency.  The  many  great 
women — whose  contributions  have  been 
long  ignored  or  belittled — have  never 
been  so  honored.  A  portrait  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  on  currency  that  is  frequently 
used  by  the  general  public,  as  our  smaller 
denominations  are,  would  not  only  be 
an  important  symbolic  victory  in  the 
fight  for  equal  rights,  but  would  con- 
stitute a  daily  reminder  of  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  made  by  the  great 
women  of  America. 

Susan  Brownell  Anthony  devoted 
most  of  her  86  years  to  the  fight  for 
equal  suffrage.  Dtuing  her  earlier  years, 
she  fought  determinedly  for  other  worthy 
causes.  She  organized  the  Woman's  State 
Temperance  Society  of  New  York  In  1852, 
the  first  organization  of  its  Und  ever 
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formed.  She  continued  her  efforts  for 
temperance,  but  met  such  violent  and 
consistent  opposition  to  women's  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs  that  she  be- 
came convinced  that  women  could  be 
effective  workers  for  social  betterment 
only  through  equal  rights. 

She  also  attended  teachers'  conven- 
tions, being  a  former  teacher  herself, 
where  she  demanded  for  women  all  the 
privileges  then  enjoyed  raily  by  men. 
She  took  a  radical  abolitionist  stand,  and 
in  1857-58  she  campaigned  under  the 
slogan,  "No  Union  With  Slaveholders." 

After  the  Civil  Wau-,  she  was  one  of  the 
first  to  advocate  Negro  suffrage.  When 
the  14th  amendment  was  under  discus- 
sion, she  attempted  to  have  Included  a 
provision  for  extending  the  franchise  to 
women  as  well  as  to  male  blacks,  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

In  1852,  in  commenting  on  her  decision 
to  abandon  the  Bloomer  costume — short 
skirt  and  Turkish  shorts — which  she  and 
her  friend  Amelia  Bloomer  had  been 
wearing,  she  said : 

I  found  It  a  phyBical  comfort,  but  a  mental 
crucifixion.  The  attention  of  my  audience 
was  fixed  upon  my  clothes  instead  of  my 
words.  I  learned  the  lesson  then  that  to  be 
successful  a  person  must  attempt  but  one 
reform. 

She  devoted  the  balance  of  her  years 
and  her  boundless  energies  to  the  cause 
of  women's  suffrage.  In  1869  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  orga- 
nized to  secure  16th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  granting  women  the  fran- 
chise. Mrs.  Anthony  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  Another 
organization,  the  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  was  formed  the  same 
year.  The  two  merged  in  1890  to  become 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  and  Mrs.  Anthony  was 
elected  vice  president  at  large.  In  1892, 
she  was  elected  president  and  served  in 
this  position  until  1900  when  she  retired 
at  the  age  of  80. 

Throughout  the  many  years  of  her  ca- 
reer, Susan  B.  Anthony  encountered  op- 
position and  criticism  of  nearly  every 
kind.  But  she  sustained  an  unshakable 
confidence  in  herself  and  in  the  justice 
of  her  cause.  She  never  wavered.  Before 
her  death,  she  was  rewarded  with  respect 
and  honor  rarely  accorded  a  woman.  She 
lived  long  enough  to  see  equal  suffrage 
granted  in  four  States  and  a  measure  of 
suffrage  granted  to  others.  She  died  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  1906  shortly  after 
celebrating  her  86th  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  women 
like  Susan  B.  Anthony  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  vote  for  women  on  August  26, 
1920,  when  the  19th  amendment  was  of- 
ficially proclaimed  part  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. In  the  51  years  since  that  his- 
toric breakthrough,  however,  women 
have  made  little  progress  in  their  battle 
for  true  equality. 

Despite  substantial  gains  made  in  the 
fight  to  eliminate  prejudice,  women  re- 
main subject  to  much  legal  and  institu- 
tional discrimination.  Racial  prejudice, 
while  it  still  exists.  Is  on  the  wane  be- 
cause white  America  is  at  last  admitting 
its  prejudices.  Prejudice  against  women, 
however.  Is  still  socially  and  legally  ac- 
ceptable. More  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  denied  eqxial  rights  and  responsl- 
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blllties  under  the  law.  The  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  while  women  constitute  37  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force,  they  hold  only 
17  percent  of  all  managerial  positions. 
Their  annual  average  salary  is  only  59.4 
percent  of  men's.  In  1970,  full-time  wom- 
en employees  averaged  a  salary  of  only 
$5,323,  compared  to  $8,966  for  men. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Wom- 
en's Rights  and  Responsibilities  reported 
in  December  1969  that: 

The  United  States,  as  It  approaches  Its 
200th  anniversary,  lags  behind  other  enlight- 
ened, and  Indeed  some  newly  emerging,  coun- 
tries In  the  role  ascribed  to  women. 

This  task  force  recommended: 
A  national  cormnltment  to  basic  changes 
that  will  bring  women  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.  Such  a  commitment  ...  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  our  society. 

A  first  major  step  in  this  direction 
would  be  the  approval  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  amendment,  which 
passed  the  House  overwhelmingly  on 
October  12,  1971,  is  simply  and  effectively 
stated.  It  provides  that: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  to  hasten  to  approve 
identical  language  so  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  can  move  toward  rat- 
ification without  further  legislative  de- 
lays. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing with  Senator  Bayh  today  is  a  small 
step  toward  true  equality  for  women.  Its 
passage  would  move  us  a  little  farther 
down  the  road  toward  the  time  when  men 
and  women  can  work  together  without 
debasing  the  achievements  of  each  other 
because  of  sex.  race,  national,  or  religious 
differences.  I  hope  that  our  bill  will  be 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Senate  and 
that  its  House  counterpart — introduced 
by  Congressman  Seykour  Halpern— en- 
joys early  approval. 


ByMr.JAVITS: 
S.  3023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  permit  greater 
Involvement  of  American  medical  organi- 
zations and  personnel  in  the  furnishing 
of  health  services  and  assistance  to  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  AGENCY  ACT  FOR   1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce the  International  Health  Agency 
Act  of  1971.  an  amended  companion 
measure  to  H.R.  10042  introduced  by  Mr. 
Carey  and  Mr.  Fraser  and  cosponsored 
by  more  than  20  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  legislation  is  a 
significant  step  forward  in  America's 
continuing  commitment  to  help  develop- 
ing nations  in  the  battle  against  disease, 
malnutrition,  and  natural  disasters  and 
in  their  critical  need  for  health  care. 
DESCRIPTION  or  BUX 

This  bill  provides: 

First,  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Health  Agency  which  would 
coordinate  our  fragmented  effort  to  pro- 
vide health  care  through  organizations 


such  as  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  other  private,  voluntary,  and 
international  agencies.  This  would  permit 
us  to  eliminate  duplication  and  secure 
maximum  effectiveness  of  expenditures 
for  disaster  relief  so  that  our  Nation,  in 
cooperation  with  other  international 
agencies,  can  respond  in  a  more  rapid  and 
comprehensive  fashion  to  this  problem. 

Second,  training  programs  for  the 
health  personnel  who  will  serve  the  de- 
veloping nations.  These  programs  in- 
clude intensive  language  study,  cultural 
studies,  and  concentration  on  the  varia- 
tions in  medical  techniques  and  philos- 
ophy existing  all  over  the  world. 

Third,  assignment  of  agency  personnel 
to  assist  host  nations  in  need  of  mobile 
medical,  paramedical,  and  technical  per- 
sormel  to  assist  in  health-related  envi- 
ronmental projects,  epidemic  control, 
specific  disease  campaigns,  immimiza- 
tion  campaigns,  and  other  health  prob- 
lems, including  alcoholism  and  drtig  ad- 
diction. With  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  bill  sponsors,  my  bill  includes 
health-related  environmenttil  projects 
to  enable  us  to  provide  broad-ranging 
health  services.  Until  now,  parasitic,  con- 
tagious and  endemic  diseases  have  been 
treated  in  a  vacuum  without  their  ap- 
propriate reference  to  environmental 
health.  We  should  not  continue  to  treat 
episodic  physical  illness  while  ignoring 
its  causes. 

Fourth,  that  host  country  personnel 
are  to  be  trained  to  meet  that  country's 
own  health  priorities.  This  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  bill.  It  insures  that  we  will 
assist  developing  nations  to  help  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  their  own  pri- 
orities. We  should  not  force  them  to  re- 
main dependent  upon  our  medical  re- 
sources. This  modification  of  the  bill  also 
has  the  concurrence  of  the  House  bill's 
sponsors. 

Fifth,  authorization  of  appropriations 
of  $25  million  for  5  fiscal  years. 

SUPPORT  rOR  LXGISLATION 

Among  the  outstanding  international 
health  experts  who  appeared  in  support 
of  this  legislation  at  hearings  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
International  Orgtmizations  and  Move- 
ments, are:  Dr.  Kevin  Cahill,  director. 
Tropical  Disease  Center.  St.  Claire's  Hos- 
pital, N.Y..  Mark  Perlman.  professor  of 
economics.  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr. 
George  Lythcott,  associate  dean  and  as- 
sociate professor.  Columbia  School  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  John  Bryant,  director. 
School  of  Public  Health  Administrative 
Medicine.  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Edward 
O'Rourke,  Dean  of  School  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  Hawaii.  This  leg- 
islation also  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Practical  Nurse 
Education  and  Service. 

PROBLEM  or  IT.S.  HEALTH  SHORTAOB 

The  inadequacies  of  our  own  health 
system  do  not,  I  believe,  make  it  at  all 
inappropriate  for  oxir  Nation  to  make 
a  strengthened  commitment  to  the 
health  of  others  who  have  much  less 
medical  care,  if  any  at  all.  Indeed,  to  ex- 
port s<Hne  badly  needed  medical  man- 
power, even  in  a  time  of  domestie  need, 
can  be  in  our  Nation's  own  best  interest. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  America  make  a 
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commitment   to   utilize   its   tremendous 
medical  might  to  help  others. 

MEDICAL  DIPLOMACT 

As  Dr.  Kevin  Cahill,  the  author  of 
the  idea  in  this  bill,  so  aptly  put  it^ 
•medicine  is  our  untapped  resource."  It 
is  a  form  of  aid  we  can  offer  that  is 
unique.  It  cannot  be  called  either  politi- 
cal or  mUitary  aid.  This  aid  is  neces- 
sarily offered  by  a  new  kind  of  diplomat, 
the  doctor  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals. In  a  single  global  community 
where  disease  knows  no  geographic  bar- 
riers, he  is  an  ideal  channel  for  modem 
international  communication. 

Health  care  is  the  developing  nation's 
most  critical  basic  need,  for  the  gift  of 
health  is  the  greatest  gift  of  all.  This  wUl 
require  redirection  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance priorities.  To  avoid  the  existing 
fragmentation  and  best  implement  our 
concern  for  health  assistance,  we  should 
establish  an  administrative  structiu-e 
best  suited  to  accomplish  that  end.  An 
International  Health  Agency,  as  a  new 
and  separate  executive  agency,  is  the 
structure  that  can  provide  the  most  uni- 
fied and  coordinated  approach. 

To  attain  and  maintain  peace,  man's 
basic  rights  such  as  health  care  must  be 
guaranteed.  One  of  the  primary  con- 
cerns of  a  developing  nation  is  the  health 
of  its  people  and  this  concern  Is  closely 
tied  to  the  support  the  people  are  willing 
to  give  to  the  government.  The  eminent 
British  statesman  Benjamin  Disraeli 
said: 

The  health  of  the  people  is  really  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  their  happiness,  and 
all  their  powers  as  the  state,  depend. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  our  Nation  to  respond  unilaterally  to 
calls  for  help.  However,  at  this  time, 
strong  belief  in  folk  or  local  practice 
medicine  runs  through  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world.  Therefore,  to  con- 
tinue otu-  assistance  without  full  consid- 
eration of  the  prevailing  culture  and  psy- 
chology in  the  host  country  is  not  the 
most  effective  way  and  often  repels  the 
very  country  we  are  trying  to  help. 

SELr-HELP    PROCRAMS 

Training  of  the  host  country's  health 
personnel  must  be  an  Integral  part  of 
every  aid  program  we  embark  on.  In  the 
past  it  has  often  happened  that  a  team 
of  our  medical  specialists  have  gone  into 
a  country,  given  vaccinations,  and  then 
left,  only  to  be  called  in  again  when  the 
need  occurs.  This  is  not  only  iriefflcient 
health  policy,  but  ineffective  foreign  pol- 
icy as  well.  Programs  of  medical  and 
technical  training  must  be  initiated  con- 
currently with  health  aid  programs.  The 
host  countries  must  be  willing  to  make  a 
contribution  in  kind  and  to  lend  per- 
sonnel. We  must  train  that  personnel  to 
continue  to  program  after  we  have  gone. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  a  technologi- 
cally advanced  nation  to  aid  developing 
nations  to  help  themselves.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  good  policy  or  practice  to 
make  these  countries  continually  depend- 
ent upon  us.  Rather,  it  is  significant  that 
we  give  the  initial  aid  when  we  can  and 
encourage  the  host  countries'  continu- 
ance of  the  program  sifter  we  have  gone. 

A  self-help  program  supported  and 
fostered  by  American  assistance  as  en- 
visioned by  this  bill  will  permit  the  es- 


tablishment of  cadres  of  host  country 
health  personnel  which  will  provide  the 
nucleus  of  necessary  public  health  and 
medical  leadership. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    HEALTH 

I  am  also  concerned  that  in  the  past  we 
have  not  recognized  the  significance  of 
coordinated  health  programs.  Rather, 
parasitic,  contagious,  and  endemic  dis- 
eases were  treated  in  a  vacuum  without 
reference  to  environmental  health  prob- 
lems. A  broad-ranging  program  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  al- 
most ineffectual  in  some  countries  with- 
out a  coordinated  effort  to  increase  the 
nutritional  standard.  A  program  designed 
to  thwart  an  intestinal  disease  that  is 
caused  by  poisoned  water  is  ineffective 
unless  there  is  a  coordinated  program  to 
try  to  purify  that  water,  or  at  least  find 
a  new  source  of  it.  We  carmot  continue 
to  do  what  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
treat  the  episodic  physical  ills  while 
ignoring  their  causes. 

Health  is  an  integral  part  of  human 
development  as  Dr.  Cahill  shows  us  by 
the  example  of  irrigation  projects  which, 
when  completed,  altered  the  ecology  of  a 
region  and  led  to  the  spread  of  certain 
diseases  in  that  region. 

CONCLUSION 

I  would  emphasize  that,  if  aid  is  to  be 
effective  and  responsive — it  cannot  be  a 
transfer  merely  of  our  goals,  priorities, 
and  technological  prowess — but  also 
must  be  an  effort  to  aid  the  developing 
countries  attain  a  standard  of  living  and 
health  that  wUl  allow  them  to  develop  in 
their  own  way.  My  bill  seeks  to  do  this  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  international 
mechanism  to  improve  health  care 
throughout  the  developing  world. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DOMINICK,   Mr.   SCHWEIKER,    Mr. 

Taft,  and  Mr.  Beall)    (by  re- 
quest > : 
S.  3024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

EMPLOYEE     BENEFITS     PROTECTION     ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  Senators  Dojonick,  Schwedcer, 
Taft,  and  Beall,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  administration  bill 
to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  This  bill  is  the  subject 
of  the  Presidential  message  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  December  8,  1971. 

This  bill,  together  with  a  companion 
measiu-e  introduced  today  by  Senator 
Curtis  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to 
set  vesting  standards  for  private  pension 
plans  and  to  provide  tax  deductions  for 
employee  contributions  to  individual  and 
group  retirement  programs,  constitutes 
an  important  step  forward  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  securing  a  basic  reform 
and  strengthening  of  the  private  pension 
system.  It  is  the  first  time — and  I  em- 
phasize this — that  any  administration 
has  committed  itself  formally  to  sub- 
stantial reform  of  private  pension  plans, 
above  and  beyond  proposing  added  dis- 
closure and  fiduciary  standards  for  pri- 
vate retirement  programs. 

The  administration  is,  therefore,  to  be 


commended  for  imdertaking  a  significant 
initiative  and  one — which  1  hope — will 
stimulate  and  promote  a  sound  legisla- 
tive poUcy  for  private  pension  plans. 
Although  I  have  reservations  concerning 
certain  aspects  of  the  administration's 
proposals — which  I  wiU  describe  later— 
the  administrations  pension  initiative 
is  timely,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  midst 
of  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation imder  Seruite  Resolution  35 
by  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  ranking  minority  member, 
into  the  employee  benefit  area — an  in- 
vestigation which  already  has  had  a 
profound  impact  with  regard  to  alerting 
the  Government  and  the  public  to  ex- 
tensive inequities  and  inadequacies  in  the 
private  pension  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey,  in  this  investigation.  The 
chairman  and  the  subcommittee  staff, 
both  from  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
have  pursued  this  investigation  with  un- 
usual zeal  and  diligence,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  efforts  have 
been  instrumental  in  generating  close  at- 
tention to  the  hardships  caused  to  work- 
ers tmder  private  retirement  plans  and 
the  critical  need  for  enacting  remedial 
legislation. 

I  welcome  the  administration's  recog- 
nition of  the  serious  problems  under  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  and  their  endorse- 
ment of  fundamental  reform.  Hopefully, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  Amer- 
ican worker  gets  the  pension  protection 
he  needs  and  deserves. 

MAJOR  ELEMENTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION'S  BILL 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  represents 
a  vast  improvement  over  existing  law  by 
greatly  strengthening  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements for  employee  benefit  plans 
and  establishing  stringent  fiduciary 
standards  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  millions  of  American  workers  who  are 
covered  by  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  plans.  While,  as  I  shall  indicate 
later,  I  also  favor  other  types  of  pension 
plan  reforms,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  present  bUl  is  also  vitally  needed  to 
remedy  serious  defects  in  existing  law 
which  have  permitted  racketeers  and 
other  unscrupulous  persons  to  jeopardize 
the  security  of  thousands  of  American 
workers. 

Existing  law,  namely,  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  is  predi- 
cated on  a  philosophy  of  disclosure.  Con- 
gress assumed  at  the  time  that  act  was 
passed  in  1958  that,  given  adequate  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  related  to  employee 
benefit  plans,  employees  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  acts  of  plan  fiduciaries 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  protect  their  rights  under 
State  law. 

Sadly,  the  facts  which  have  surfaced 
in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  news  media  and  by  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government  bodies, 
including  the  Senate  Permanent  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee,  have  demonstrated 
that  we  were  too  optimistic  in  1958  about 
the  sufficiency  of  disclosure  requirements 
alone  to  prevent  chicanery  by  plan  ad- 
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minlstrators  and  other  "parties  in  in- 
terest." 

Present  law  is  inadequate  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First,  the  disclosure  required  is  not 
sufficiently  detailed. 

Second,  aggravating  the  lack  of 
specificity  in  the  required  disclosure  is 
a  definition  of  "party  in  interest"  which 
fails  to  include  persons  who  are  not 
nominally  parties  in  interest — for  exam- 
ple, employers,  tnatees,  union  officers — 
but  really  are  under  the  control  of  such 
parties.  Thus,  transactions  between  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries  of  contributing  employers 
or  relatives  of  trustees  or  union  officials 
need  not  be  reported  under  present  law. 

Third,  under  present  law,  even  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  suspects  misfeasance, 
he  Is  unable  to  do  anytiiing  about  it.  At 
most  he  can  investigate  and  report  it,  but 
the  burden  is  left  on  the  participants  or 
beneficiaries  to  protect  their  rights  under 
State  law.  All  too  often,  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  plans,  out  of  ignorance 
or  fear  or  both,  have  just  not  been  capa- 
able  of  bearing  this  burden. 

Fourth,  the  State  law  which  applies  to 
employee-benefit  plans  is  usually  the 
common  law  of  trusts,  developed  over  the 
centuries.  These  trusts  usually  involve 
but  a  single  settler,  at  most,  a  rela- 
tively small,  well-defined  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries. In  addition,  there  is  a  very 
serious  problem  arising  from  the  fact 
that  at  common  law  the  definition  of 
"trustee"  is  quite  narrow  in  scope,  wiiile 
in  pension  and  welfare  trust  adminis- 
tration, the  number  of  persons  who  han- 
dle and  exercise  control  of  the  fimds  is 
much  broader.  Further,  of  course,  the 
multistate  operations  of  many  such 
funds  make  the  application  of  a  single 
State's  law  often  unworkable,  and  in  any 
event,  the  "confiict  of  laws"  problems 
which  arise  in  such  cases  are  often  a 
stimibling  block  to  effective  enforcement 
of  State  law. 

Clearly,  this  body  of  traditional  trust 
law,  vast  as  it  is,  must  be  applied  quite 
differently  to  employee  benefit  plans 
which  are  the  product  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  may  cover  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  many  different  employers.  It 
is  not  surprising  then  that  a  great  deal 
of  imcertainty  exists  today  with  respect 
to  the  duties,  rights,  obligations  of,  tmd 
remedies  against,  plan  trustees  and  ad- 
ministrators; especially  in  connection 
with  jointly  administered  plans  where 
the  trustees  actually  represent  different 
parties  with  possibly  opposing  interests. 

Finally,  in  the  csise  of  plans  covering 
employees  and  beneficiaries  in  many 
States  service  of  process,  venue,  and  ju- 
risdictional requirements  compoimd  even 
further  the  difficulty  facing  individual 
employees  who  might  want  to  institute 
a  suit  to  protect  their  rights  under  pres- 
ent law. 

The  swlministration  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  specifically  designed 
to  remedy  these  defects,  as  well  as  to 
provide  additional  protections  to  plan 
participants. 

Much  greater  specificity  of  disclosure 
would  be  required,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  investments  in,  and  transac- 
tions with,  "parties  in  Interest,"  which 


are  defined  much  more  broadly  than  un- 
der existing  law. 

An  aimual  audit  by  an  independent 
accoimtant  would  also  be  required. 

The  new  definition  of  "party  in  inter- 
est" includes  those,  such  as  administra- 
tors, officers,  trustees,  contributing  em- 
ployers and  unions  having  members  cov- 
ered by  the  plan  and  the  officers'  agents 
and  employees  of  such  employers  or 
union  now  included  under  present  law.  as 
well  as  persons  controlling  or  controlled 
by  contributing  employers  and  relatives, 
partners  or  joint  venturers  with  persons 
now  included  in  the  definition.  "Rela- 
tives" is  defined  to  include  all  ancestors, 
descendants,  spouses  and  close  in-laws. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  Federal  stand- 
ard of  conduct — the  "prudent  man' 
rule — for  all  employee  benefit  fund  ad- 
ministrators and  imposes  an  obligation 
on  cofiduciaries  with  joint  responsibil- 
ity to  prevent  and  redress  breaches  of 
such  responsibility  by  each  other.  Fidu- 
ciaries who  breach  their  responsibility 
are  made  personally  liable  to  make  good 
losses  to  the  fund,  and  exculpatory  pro- 
visions are  rendered  null  and  void. 

The  bill  further  specifies  that  fiduci- 
aries must  discharge  their  duties  "solely 
in  the  Interests  of  the  participants  and 
their  beneficiaries"  and  also  specifically 
prohibits  a  wide  range  of  conflict-of- 
interest  transactions  between  the  fund 
and  parties  in  interest  subject  to  certain 
necessary  and  reasonable  exceptions.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  provision  lim- 
iting future  investments  in  contributing 
employer's  stock  to  a  total — when  com- 
bined with  previous  holdings — of  10  per- 
cent of  fund  assets.  This  limitation  does 
not  apply  to  profit  sharing,  stock  bonus 
and  similar  types  of  fimds. 

This  provision  has  been  further  clari- 
fied by  the  new  administration  bill  to 
insure  that  profit-sharing  plans  are 
treated  appropriately. 

Also  to  be  noted  is  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting payment  of  compensation  by  a 
fund — except  reasonable  expenses — to 
persons  receiving  full-time  pay  from  con- 
tributing employers  or  unions  whose 
members  are  participants  in  the  fimd. 
Another  safeguard  is  the  prohibition  for 
5  years  of  persons  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  serving  in  fiduciary  positions  on 
employee  benefit  funds.  This  is  similar  to 
the  prohibition  on  holding  union  office 
contained  in  section  504  of  the  LMRDA. 

The  present  bill  remedies  the  defect  in 
existing  law  relating  to  enforcement  by 
opening  the  Federal  courts  to  suits  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  plan  partici- 
pants— if  the  amount  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds $10,000.  The  Secretary  may  enforce 
any  provision  of  the  act,  includiil^  the 
fiduciary  standards  provisions;  plan  par- 
ticipants or  beneficiaries  may  sue  to  en- 
force their  right  to  copies  of  reports  and 
other  docimients  required  to  be  made 
available  to  them,  to  recover  benefits  or 
clarify  their  right  to  benefits  under  a 
plan,  and,  as  representatives  of  a  class, 
to  redress  breaches  of  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility by  plan  administrators.  In  Federal 
court  actions,  process  may  be  served  na- 
tionwide. 

In  view  of  the  problems  of  service  of 
process  and  jurisdiction  Involved  in 
maintaining    individual    suits    against 


funds  or  their  administrators  I  have  some 
doubts  about  the  desirability  of  condi- 
tioning access  to  the  Federal  courts  by 
individuals  on  at  least  $10,000  being  in 
controversy,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
permitting  counsel  fees  to  be  awarded  to 
successful  defendants,  as  well  as  plain- 
tiffs, and  allowing  the  court  to  require 
plaintiffs  to  ix)st  bond  to  cover  such  fees. 
In  summary,  those  are  the  highlights 
of  this  important  bill.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  represents  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  providing  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  rights  and  expectations  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries  of  em- 
ployee benefit  fimds. 

RELATIONSHIP    OT    ADMINISTRATION'S    PROPOSALS 
TO  S.    2 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss,  briefly, 
some  aspects  of  the  relationship  between 
the  two  administration  bills  and  the  ap- 
proach I  am  taking  in  S.  2,  the  Pension 
and  Employee  Benefit  Act,  my  bUl  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  Federal  leg- 
islation in  this  field  ought  to  be  insure 
that  employees  who  are  depending  on 
benefit  plans  to  provide  them  with  help 
in  times  of  sickness  or  disability  or  with 
retirement  security  ought  to  receive  that 
to  which  they  are  reasonably  and  law- 
fully entitled.  At  a  bare  minimum  this 
means  that  employee  benefit  fimds  ought 
to  be  protected  from  outright  embezzle- 
ment as  well  as  the  more  subtle,  but  no 
less  insidious,  types  of  malfeasance  and 
breaches  of  trust  that  have  occurred  and 
to  which  the  administration's  bill  is  di- 
rected. S.  2  covers  this  problem  in  a  man- 
ner quite  similar  to  the  approach  taken 
by  the  administration  bill,  and  in  fsict, 
many  of  the  concepts  in  the  administra- 
tion bill,  which  is  similar  to  the  bill 
the  administration  offered  in  the  last 
Congress,  are  incorporated  in  S.  2.  Al- 
though there  are  some  differences,  clear- 
ly the  administration's  bill  does  a  most 
thorough  and  complete  Job  in  this  area. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  with  the 
plan  participant  who  loses  his  benefits 
because  his  employment  is  terminated, 
frequently  for  reasons  beyond  his  con- 
trol, or  because  his  plan  is  not  completely 
or  adequately  funded  and  his  employer 
goes  out  of  business. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  a  pre- 
linary  study  of  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee relesised  earlier  this  year, 
showed,  for  example  that  in  61  plans 
which  provided  vesting  after  11  years  of 
continuous  service  or  more,  only  5  per- 
cent of  all  employees  who  left  their  plans 
since  1950  became  entitled  to  retirement 
benefits.  A  substantial  number  of  those 
who  lost  benefits  were  longer  service  em- 
ployees, many  having  had  more  than 
15  years  service.  In  July  and  October 
of  this  year,  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  in  which  the  sever- 
ity of  employee  benefit  loss  was  demon- 
strated through  the  testimony  of  disil- 
lusioned employees  and  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  employers,  unions  and  plan  ad- 
ministrators. 

administration's  vistino  proposal 

The  twiministration  proposes  to  deal 
with  this  problem  by  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  require  all  plana 


qualified  for  tax  privileges  to  provide  50 
percent  partial  vesting  when  an  employ- 
ee's age  and  service  adds  up  to  50.  The 
vesting  would  increase  an  additional  10 
percent  thereafter,  so  that  full  vesting  is 
achieved  5  years  later. 

By  way  of  contrast,  my  bill.  S.  2,  would 
require  pension  plans  covering  over  25 
participants,  to  provide  a  10-percent  par- 
tial vesting  after  6  years  of  service,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  plan  is  tax  quali- 
fied. Each  year  thereafter,  vesting  would 
increase  by  10  percent,  until  full  vesting 
is  attained  with  15  years  of  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  formula  older 
workers  theoretically  would  benefit  to  a 
greater  degree  than  under  S.  2.  because 
they  would  vest  faster  and  in  a  larger 
percentage.  Unfortunately,  the  practical 
implications  of  the  sidmlnistration's  for- 
mula may,  in  the  long  nm,  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  older  workers. 

First,  by  providing  a  shorter  waiting 
period  for  greater  vesting,  the  adminis- 
tration's formula  will  tend  to  exacerbate 
age  discrimination  in  hiring  even  though 
such  discrimination  Is  illegal  if  proved. 
We  can  argue,  of  course,  as  to  whether 
this  factor  will  be  significant  in  light  of 
other  important  factors  that  inhibit  em- 
ployers from  hiring  the  older  worker. 
However,  to  the  extent  an  employer  is 
confronted  with  choosing  frran  appli- 
cants for  employment — all  other  things 
being  equal — he  will  choose  the  younger 
man  to  avoid  the  additional  costs  that 
stem  from  vesting  the  older  man  so 
quickly.  Naturally,  his  incentive  to  avoid 
hiring  the  older  worker  increases  as  more 
generous  benefits  are  provided  by  the 
plan. 

Second,  the  administration's  vesting 
formula  provides  an  incentive  for  em- 
ployers to  find  ways  of  separating  work- 
ers on  the  verge  of  qualifying  under  the 
"rule  of  50."  While  I  doubt  that  many 
employers  will  seek  to  do  this,  there  is 
evidence  that  such  things  happen  now 
when  employers  who  lack  the  moral  com- 
mitment to  their  employees  attempt  to 
reduce  costs. 

Third,  the  administration's  formula 
unevenly  distributes  the  costs  of  vesting 
among  employers.  By  not  requiring  an 
employer  to  assume  responsibility  for 
vesting  the  younger  worker  with  sub- 
stantial service,  virtually  the  entire  cost 
burden  is  transferred  to  the  employer 
whose  plan  covers  the  employee  when  his 
age  and  service  add  up  to  50.  I  doubt 
that  employers  who  encounter  this  bur- 
den will  appreciate  the  cost  advantages 
enjoyed  by  those  of  their  competitors 
who  have  found  ways  to  separate  young- 
er workers  with  substantial  service  and  to 
avoid  hiring  older  workers  who  would 
vest  quickly. 

Finally,  by  depriving  the  worker  of 
vesting  credit  for  his  service  when  he  was 
younger,  the  administration's  formula 
precludes  the  average  worker  from  put- 
ting a  sufficient  number  of  vested  pen- 
sions together  from  different  employers — 
thus  unfairly  limiting  the  amount  of 
ultimate  retirement  benefit  he  will  re- 
ceive. For  example,  a  worker  enrolled 
in  a  plan  at  age  20,  who  is  separated  at 
age  34,  with  14  years  of  service,  receives 


no  vesting  credit  under  the  administra- 
tion's formula. 

By  way  of  contrast,  none  of  the  fore- 
going deficiencies  would  be  encountered 
under  the  vesting  formula  provided  by 
S.  2.  It  treats  younger  and  older  workers 
alike,  by  tying  vesting  strictly  to  length 
of  service.  True — it  does  not  provide 
greater  vesting  protection  to  the  older 
worker — but  it  also  does  not  create  the 
possibility  of  further  age  discrimination 
in  hiring,  of  incentives  to  separate  work- 
ers on  the  verge  of  vesting,  of  artificially 
created  inequities  in  the  distribution  of 
employer  costs,  or  of  inadequate  retire- 
ment benefits  due  to  lack  of  credit  for 
service  when  young.  For  these  reasons, 
I  believe  the  formula  in  S.  2  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

administration's    FAXLtTRX   TO    PROPOSE    PRO- 
GRAMS   or    rCNDING    AND    RBINSX7RANCE 

Without  adequate  funds  to  back  up  the 
employer's  promise  of  retirement  bene- 
fits, the  promise  is  illusory.  When  a  pro- 
posal Is  made  to  institute  mandatory 
vesting  standards  through  legislation, 
and  that  legislation  fails  to  contain  ade- 
quate funding  requirements  to  back  up 
Uie  promise  of  greater  benefits  to  the 
workers  of  this  country,  a  highly  vulner- 
able and  potentially  dangerous  poUcy  is 
set  in  motion. 

S.  2 — the  bill  I  have  authorized — pro- 
vides for  strengthening  funding  of  pen- 
sion plans  under  law,  and  a  program  of 
reinsurance  to  cover  unfunded  vested 
benefits  when  economic  circumstances 
compel  the  employer  to  discontinue  the 
plan  before  the  funding  is  completed. 

The  administration's  proposal  does 
neither  of  these  things;  instead  it  is  in- 
dicated that  a  one  year  study  of  these 
matters  will  be  undertaken  jointly  by 
the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Labor. 

I  find  it  curious  that  the  administra- 
tion should  wait  until  now  to  launch  such 
a  study,  particularly  when  the  existence 
of  these  problems  have  been  known  for 
quite  some  time — certainly  since  I  first 
introduced  my  bill  In  1967 — and  especi- 
ally so  in  light  of  the  administration's 
determination  to  seek  vesting  reform. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  data  is  incom- 
plete and  questionable  with  respect  to 
loss  of  benefits  due  to  plan  termination — 
which  clearly  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  Studebaker  plant  closing  in  1963, 
and  a  similiar  case  which  was  the  subject 
of  Senate  Labor  Subcoounitee  hearings  in 
July  of  this  year — then  I  think  it  Is  in- 
cumbent on  the  administration  to  pro- 
ceed with  dispatch  to  gather  the  data  it 
regards  as  essential.  The  administration's 
resolve  to  secure  effective  pension  pro- 
tection will  be  measured  by  its  ability  to 
develop  a  meaningful  funding  and  rein- 
surance program;  unnecessary  delay  in 
this  connection  can  only  serve  to  create 
doubts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  admin- 
istration's underlying  commitment  to 
pension  reform. 

TAX  DED0CTION8  FOR  EMPLOYES  CONTRIBOTIONS 
TO  INDITIDtrAL  RETIREMCNT  PLANS  AND  EM- 
PLOTER  PLANS 

I  am  quite  favorably  Impressed  by  the 
administration's  proposals  to  provide  tax 
deductions  for  employee  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  savings  plans  and 


to  employer  plans.  These  proposals  would 
not  only  rectify  an  existing  tax  inequity 
which  favors  the  self-employed  who  may 
presently  deduct  from  tax,  contributions 
to  so-called  H.R.  10  or  "Keough"  retire- 
ment plans:  it  also  promises  to  infiuence 
favorably  the  expansion  of  some  type  of 
supplemental  private  pension  coverage  to 
workers  who  are  not  presently  able  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  private  pension 
plans.  This  idea  has  been  successfully 
tested  in  Canada,  and  I  believe  that  the 
administration's  proposals  in  this  con- 
nection constitute  an  important  advance 
towards  solving  the  problems  of  inade- 
quate income  in  old-age. 

I  also  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  some  form  of  "portability"  to 
enable  employees  to  freely  transfer  their 
accumulated  contributions  from  plan  to 
plan  so  that  they  may  derive  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  in  retirement  from  the  re- 
tirement savings  they  have  put  together. 
This  also  is  a  technique  which  has  been 
adopted  successfully  in  Canada,  and  my 
own  bUl,  S.  2.  would  provide  an  appro- 
priate mechanism  for  handling  this 
approach. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  some  of  the  administration's 
proposals,  particularly  its  vesting  pro- 
visions, have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  as  part  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  it 
is  highly  important  that  these  matters 
be  thoroughly  explored  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  as  well  in  connection 
with  its  forthcoming  hearings  on  com- 
prehensive pension  legislation.  Because 
of  the  critical  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  American  worker,  I  believe 
it  to  be  essential  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
proceed  in  such  a  manner  on  this  sub- 
ject so  as  to  minimize  any  potential  dif- 
ferences that  could  arise. 

Accordingly,  appropriate  consultation 
between  the  respective  committees  is 
highly  desirable  and  should  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  toward 
harmonizing  problems  which  may  arise 
from  the  differing  approaches  to  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  the  bill,  the  text  of  the 
accompanying  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  text  of  &a  accompanying 
explanatory  statement,  a  summary  of 
major  changes  made  to  the  bill  since  its 
introduction  in  the  91st  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  detailed  description  of  these 
changes,  both  prepared  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3024 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  proitectlon 
of  participants  In  and  beneficiaries  of  em- 
ployee welfar«  and  pension  benefit  plans  un- 
der the  Welfare  and  Pension  nans  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  August  38,  1»&8,  as  amended  (73 
Stat.  997) ,  such  Act  is  amended  as  fcdlows: 

SECTION  1.  Short  Title.  Immediately  follow- 
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leg  the  Table  of  Contents  of  such  Act  U  add- 
ed the  UUe  "Short  TiUe",  imd  the  follow- 
ing parsgraph: 

"SxcnoN  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Employee  Benefits  Protection  Act'.'" 

Set.  2(a).  The  title  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  word  "Declara- 
tion of"  after  the  word  "»nd". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"welfare  and  pension",  and  by  adding  the 
wwdfi  "that  the  operational  scc^>e  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  such  plans  Is  increasingly 
Interstate;"  after  the  word  "substantial;", 
adding  the  words  "and  adequate  safeguards" 
after  the  word  "information",  and  adding  the 
words  "and  safeguards  be  proTlded"  after  the 
word  "made". 

(c)  Section  2(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  Its  end  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  followed  by  the  words 
"by  establishing  fiduciary  standards  of  con- 
duct, responsibility  and  obligation  upon  all 
persons  who  exercise  any  powers  of  control, 
management  or  disposition  with  respect  to 
employee  benefit  funds  or  have  authority  or 
responalbility  to  do  so,  and  by  providing  for 
appropriate  remedies  and  ready  access  to  the 
federal  courts." 

^c.  3.  (a)  Subsections  1  through  13  of 
section  3  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  by 
striking  out  the  numbers  "1"  through  "13" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  letters  "a" 
through  "m"  respectively. 

(b)  Sections  3(a)  and  (b)  are  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "or  maintained"  after 
the  word  "established"  in  both  subsections. 

(c)  Sections  3(c).  (d),  (f)  and  (g)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "welfare 
or  pension"  where  they  appear  in  each  sub- 
section respectlTely. 

(d)  Section  3(m)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(m)  The  term  'party  in  interest' 
means  any  administrator,  officer,  trustee  cus- 
todian, counsel  or  employee  of  any  employee 
benefit  plan,  or  a  person  providing  benefit 
plan  aervices  to  any  such  plan,  or  an  employer 
any  of  whose  employees  are  covered  by  such  a 
plan  or  any  person  controlling,  controlled  by, 
or  under  common  control  with,  such  employer 
or  officer  or  onployee  or  agent  of  such  em- 
ployer or  such  person,  or  an  employee  orga- 
nization having  members  covered  by  such 
plan,  or  an  otActx  at  employee  or  agent  of 
■uch  an  emplosree  organization,  or  a  relative, 
partner  or  joint  venturer  of  any  of  the  above 
described  persons." 

(e)  Section  3  is  further  amended  by  adding 
subsections  "n"  through  "x",  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(n)  The  term  'relative'  means  a  spouse, 
ancestor,  descendant,  brother,  sister,  son-in- 
law,  daughter-in-law,  father-in-law.  mother- 
in-law,  brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law. 

"(o)  The  term  'administrator'  means — 

(1)  the  person  specifically  so  designated 
by  the  terms  of  the  plan,  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract,  or 
other  Instrument,  under  which  the  plan  Is 
operated:  or 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  such  designation  (A) 
the  employer  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  established  or  maintained  by  a 
single  employer,  (B)  the  employee  organiza- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  plan  established  or 
maintained  by  an  employee  organization,  or 
(C)  the  association,  committee.  Joint  board 
of  trustees,  or  other  similar  group  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  who  established  or 
maintain  the  plan,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  es- 
tablished or  maintained  by  two  or  more  em- 
ployers or  Jointly  by  one  or  more  employers 
and  one  or  more  entployee  organizations. 

"(p)  The  term  'employee  benefit  plan'  or 
"plan*  means  an  employee  welfare  benefit 
plan  or  an  employee  pension  benefit  plan  or  a 
plan  providing  both  welfare  and  pension  ben- 
eflte. 

"(q)  The  term  'employee  benefit  fund'  or 
fund'  means  a  fund  of  money  or  other  assets 
maintained    pursuant   to   or   in   connection 


with  an  enaployee  benefit  plan  and  Includes 
employee  contributions  withheld  but  not  yet 
paid  to  the  plan  by  the  employer.  The  term 
does  not  include:  (1)  any  assets  of  an  Invest- 
ment company  subject  to  regulation  under 
ttie  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940;  (2) 
premiums,  subscription  charges,  or  deposits 
received  and  retained  by  an  insurance  carrier 
or  service  or  other  organization,  except  for 
any  separate  account  established  or  main- 
tained by  an  insurance  carrier. 

"(r)  ITie  term  'separate  account"  means  an 
account  established  or  maintained  by  an  in- 
surance company  under  which  income,  gains, 
and  losses,  whether  or  not  realised,  from  as- 
sets allocated  to  such  accounit,  are,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  contract,  credited 
to  or  charged  against  such  account  without 
regard  to  other  Income,  gains,  or  losses  of  the 
Insurance  company. 

"(s)  The  term  'adequate  consideration' 
when  used  In  section  14  means  either  ( 1 )  at 
the  price  of  the  security  prevailing  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  which  Is  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion,  or  (2)  if  the  security  is  not  traded  on 
such  a  national  securities  exchange,  at  a 
price  not  lees  favorable  to  the  fund  than  the 
olTerlng  price  for  the  security  as  established 
by  the  current  bid  and  asked  prices  quoted 
by  persons  independent  of  the  issuer. 

"(t)  The  term  'nonforfeitable  pension  ben- 
efit' means  an  inunedlate  or  deferred  pension 
or  other  benefit  which  a  participant  or  his 
beneficiary  would  upon  proper  application  be 
entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  if  at  the  time  In  question  he  had 
tennlnated  his  employment,  irrespective  of 
any  conditions  subsequent  which  could  af- 
fect receipt  of  such  benefit. 

"(u)  The  term  'accrued  benefit'  means  that 
benefit  which,  irrespective  of  whether  such 
benefit  Is  nonforfettaWe.  is  equal  to:  (1)  In 
the  case  of  a  profit  sharing  or  money  pur- 
chase type  pension  plan,  the  total  amount 
credited  to  the  account  of  a  participant;  ( 2 ) 
in  the  case  of  a  unit  benefit  type  pension 
plan,  the  benefit  units  credited  to  a  partlci- 
fiant;  or  (3)  In  the  case  of  other  types  of  pen- 
sion plans,  that  portion  of  the  prospective 
benefit  of  a  participant  of  the  Secretary  may 
by  rule  or  r«^ulation  provide  constitutes  the 
I>artlclpant's  accrued  benefit  under  the  plan. 

"(v)  The  term  'secxuity'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  13 
U.S.C.  77(a)  etseq. 

"(w)  The  term  'fiduciary'  means  any  per- 
son who  exercises  any  power  of  control  man- 
agement or  disposition  with  respect  to  any 
moneys  or  other  property  of  an  employee 
benefit  fund,  or  has  authority  or  responsi- 
bility to  do  so. 

"(X)  The  term  'market  value'  or  'value' 
when  used  In  this  Act  means  fair  market 
value  where  available,  and  otherwise  the 
fair  value  as  determined  in  good  faith  by  the 
administrator." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "welfare  or  pension",  "or  employers", 
and  "or  organizations". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "welfare  or  pension ',  and  is 
fiirther  amended  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof 
by  adding  the  letter  designation  "(A)"  after 
the  word  "administered"  the  second  time  it 
appears,  adding  a  comma  after  the  word 
"society"  the  first  time  It  appears,  followed 
by  the  words  "order  or  association."  adding 
the  letter  designation  "(B)"  after  the  word 
"or"  the  first  time  It  appears,  striking  out 
the  word  "and"  the  second  time  It  appears 
and  adding  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "or",  and 
by  adding  a  comma  after  the  word  "society" 
the  second  time  It  appears,  followed  by  the 
words  "order,  association". 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  its 
end  and  adding  in  Ueu  thereof  a  conuna,  fol- 
lowed by  the  words  "except  that  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  such  plan  shall  be  en- 


titled to  maintain  an  action  to  recover  bene- 
fits or  to  clarify  their  rights  to  future  bene- 
fits as  provided  in  section  9(e)  (1)  (B)." 

SBC.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  administrator  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
accordance  with  section  8  to  each  partici- 
pant or  beneficiary  covered  thereunder  (1) 
a  description  of  the  plan  and  (2)  an  annual 
financial  report.  Such  description  and  such 
report  shall  contain  the  information  required 
by  sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act  in  such  form 
and  detail  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
and  shall  be  executed,  published,  and  filed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  5(b)  Is  amended,  and  section 
5(c)  added,  to  read  Eks  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  filing 
of  special  temUnal  reports  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  benefit  plan  which  is  winding  up 
its  affairs,  so  long  as  moneys  or  other  assets 
remain  in  the  plan.  Such  reports  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  filed  regardless  of  the  number 
of  participants  remaining  in  the  plan  and 
shall  be  on  such  forms  and  filed  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  exemption  from  all  or  part 
of  the  reporting  and  disclosure  requirements 
of  this  Act  of  any  class  or  t3rpe  of  employee 
benefit  plans,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
application  of  such  requirements  to  such 
plans  Is  not  required  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  description  of  any  employee  bene- 
fit plan  shall  be  published  as  required  herein 
within  ninety  days  after  the  eatabllshment 
of  such  plan  or  when  such  plan  becomes 
subject  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  description  of  the  plan  shall  be 
comprehensive  and  shall  include  the  name 
and  type  of  administration  of  tlie  plan;  the 
name  and  address  of  the  administrator;  the 
schedule  of  benefits;  a  description  of  the 
provisions  providing  for  non-forf el  table  pen- 
sion benefits  (If  the  plan  so  provides)  writ- 
ten in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  understood 
by  the  average  participant,  and  If  the  plan 
does  not  provide  such  benefits,  a  sitatenMnt 
to  this  effect:  the  source  of  the  financing 
of  the  plan  and  the  identity  of  any  organ- 
ization through  which  benefits  are  provided: 
whether  records  of  the  plan  are  kept  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  or  on  a  policy  or  other 
fiscal  year  basis,  and  if  on  the  latter  basis, 
the  date  of  the  end  of  such  poHcy  or  fiscal 
year;  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  pre- 
senting claims  for  benefits  under  the  plan 
and  the  remedies  available  under  the  plan 
for  the  redress  of  claims  which  are  denied 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Amendments  to  the  plan 
reflecting  changes  In  the  data  and  informa- 
tion Included  in  the  original  plan,  other 
than  data  and  information  also  required  to 
be  included  In  annual  reports  under  sec- 
tion 7,  shall  be  Included  In  the  description 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments.  Any  change  in  the  information 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  reported 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  number 
"(I)"  after  the  letter  "(a)",  and  by  striking 
out  that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which 
precedes  the  wcvd  "if"  the  first  time  U  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"An  annual  report  shall  be  published  with 
respect  to  any  employee  benefit  plan  if  the 
plan  provides  for  an  employee  benefit  fund 
subject  to  section  14  of  this  Act  or". 

(b)  Section  7(a)(1)  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "Investigation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "no- 
tice and  opportunity  to  be  beard"",  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  ""year  (or  IT'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "',  jwllcy  or  fiscal 
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year  on  which",  adding  a  period  after  the 
word  "kept",  and  striking  out  all  the  words 
following  the  word  "kept." 

(c)  Section  7(a)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  paragraphs: 

'"(2)  If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under 
the  plan  are  provided  by  an  Insurance  car- 
rier or  service  or  other  organization,  such 
carrier  m"  organization  shall  certify  to  the 
administrator  of  such  plan,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar,  policy,  or  other  fiscal  year,  as  the 
case  may  be,  such  reasonable  information 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  administrator  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  "The  administrator  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  cause  an  audit  to  be  made 
atuiually  of  the  employee  benefit  fund  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  or  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  plan.  Such  audit  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  accepted 
standards  of  auditing  by  an  independent 
certified  or  licensed  public  accountant,  but 
nothing  herein  shsJl  be  construed  to  require 
such  an  audit  of  the  books  or  records  of  any 
bank,  insurance  company,  or  other  institu- 
tion providing  an  insurance,  investment,  or 
related  function  for  the  plan,  if  such  books 
or  records  are  subject  to  periodic  examina- 
tion by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  any  State.  The 
auditor"s  opinion  and  comments  with  respect 
to  the  financial  information  required  to  be 
furnished  in  the  annual  report  by  the  plan 
administrator  shall  form  a  part  of  such  re- 
port." 

(di  Sections  7(b)  and  (c)  of  such  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  report  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude: 

"(1)  the  amount  contributed  by  each  em- 
ployer; the  amount  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployees: the  amount  of  benefits  paid  or 
otherwise  furnished;  the  nunit>er  of  em- 
ployeess  covered;  a  statement  of  assets,  lia- 
bilities, receipts,  and  disbursements  of  the 
plan;  a  detailed  statement  of  the  salaries 
and  fees  and  commissions  charged  to  the 
plan,  to  whom  paid,  in  what  amount,  and 
for  what  purposes;  the  name  and  address  of 
each  fiduclsuy,  his  official  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  plan,  his  relationship  to  the 
employer  of  the  employees  covered  by  the 
plan,  or  the  employee  organization,  and  any 
other  office,  position  or  employment  he  holds 
with  any  party  in  interest; 

'"(2)  A  schedule  of  all  Investments  of  the 
fund  showing  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year: 

(A)  The  aggregate  cost  and  aggregate  value 
of  each  secuj'ity,  by  issuer; 

(B)  The  aggregate  cost  and  aggregate  value, 
by  type  or  category,  of  all  other  Investments, 
and  separately  Identifying  (1)  each  invest- 
ment the  value  of  which  exceeds  9100,0(X) 
or  three  percent  (3^1-)  of  the  value  of  the 
fund  and  (11)  each  investment  in  securities 
or  properties  of  any  person  known  to  be  a 
party  in  interest. 

"(3)  a  schedule  showing  the  aggregate 
amount,  by  type  of  security,  of  all  purchases, 
sales,  redemptions  and  exchanges  of  securi- 
ties made  during  the  reporting  i>eriod;  a  list 
of  the  issuers  of  such  securities;  and  in  addi- 
tion a  schedule  showing,  as  to  each  separate 
transaction  with  or  with  respect  to  securi- 
ties issued  by  any  person  known  to  be  a 
party  in  interest,  the  issuer,  the  type  and 
class  of  security,  the  quantity  involved  in 
the  transaction,  the  gross  purchase  price, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  redemption  or  ex- 
change, the  gross  and  net  proceeds  (includ- 
ing a  description  and  the  value  of  any  con- 
sideration other  than  money)  and  tha  net 
gain  or  loss. 

"(4)  A  schedule  of  purchases,  sales  or  ex- 
changes during  the  year  covered  by  the  re- 
port of  Investment  assets  other  than  sectirl- 
ties 

(A)  by  type  or  category  of  asset  the  ag- 
P»gate  amount  of  purchases,  sales,  and  ex- 


changes; the  aggregate  expenses  Incurred  In 
oonnection  therewith;  and  the  aggregate  net 
gain  (or  loss)  on  sales,  and 

(B)  for  each  transaction  involving  a  per- 
son known  to  be  a  party  In  interest  and  for 
each  transaction  involving  over  9100,000  ix 
three  percent  (3  % )  of  the  fund,  an  indication 
of  each  asset  purchased,  kUCl  or  exchanged 
(and,  in  the  case  of  fixed  assets  such  as  land, 
buildings,  and  leaseholds,  the  location  of  the 
asset);  the  purchase  or  selling  price;  ex- 
penses incurred  in  oonnection  with  the  pur- 
chase, sale  or  exchange;  the  cost  of  the  asset 
and  the  net  gain  (or  loss)  on  each  sale;  the 
identity  of  the  seller  in  the  case  of  a  purchase, 
or  the  identity  of  the  purchaser  in  the  case 
of  a  sale,  and  his  relationship  to  the  plan, 
the  employer,  or  any  employee  organization. 

"(5)  a  schedule  of  all  loans  made  from  the 
fund  during  the  reporting  year  or  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  schedule 
of  principal  and  interest  pajrments  received 
by  the  fund  during  the  reporting  year,  ag- 
gregated in  each  case  by  tjrpe  of  loan,  and  In 
addition  a  separate  schedule  showing  as  to 
each  loan  which 

( A )  was  made  to  a  party  in  Interest,  or 

(B)  was  In  default  or 

(C)  was  written  off  during  the  year  as  un- 
collectible, or 

(D)  exceeded  $100,000  or  three  percent 
( 3  ■ ,  )  of  the  value  of  the  fund, 

the  original  principal  amount  of  the  loan,  the 
loan,  the  amount  of  principal  and  Interest 
amount  of  principal  and  Interest  received 
during  the  reporting  year,  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, the  identity  and  address  of  the  obligor, 
a  detailed  description  of  the  loan  (including 
date  of  making  and  maturity.  Interest  rate, 
the  type  and  value  of  collateral  and  other 
material  terms) ,  the  amount  of  principle  and 
Interest  overdue  ( if  any)  and  as  to  loans  writ- 
ten off  as  uncollectable  and  explanation 
thereof. 

"■(6)  a  list  of  all  leases  with 

(A)  persons  other  than  parties  in  Interest 
who  are  in  default,  and 

(B)  any  party  in  interest. 

Including  information  as  to  the  type  of 
property  leased  (and,  in  the  case  of  fixed 
assets  such  as  land,  buildings,  leaseholds, 
etc.,  the  location  of  the  property),  the 
identity  of  the  lessor  or  lessee  from  or  to 
whom  the  plan  is  leasing,  the  relationship 
of  such  lessors  and  lessees.  If  any,  to  the 
plan,  the  employer,  employee  organization, 
or  any  other  party  in  Interest,  the  terms  of 
the  lease  regarding  rent,  taxes,  insurance, 
repairs,  expenses  and  renewal  options;  if 
property  Is  leased  from  persons  described  in 
(B)  the  amount  of  rental  and  other  ex- 
penses paid  during  the  reporting  year;  and 
if  property  is  leased  to  persons  described  in 
(A)  or  (B),  the  date  the  leased  property 
was  purchased  and  its  cost,  the  date  the 
property  was  leased  and  its  approximate 
value  at  such  date,  the  gross  rental  receipts 
during  the  reporting  period,  the  expenses 
paid  for  the  leased  property  during  the 
reporting  period,  the  net  receipts  from  the 
lease,  and  with  respect  to  any  such  leases  in 
default,  their  identity,  the  amounts  in 
arrears,  and  a  statement  as  to  what  steps 
have  been  taken  to  collect  amounts  due  or 
otherwise  remedy  the  default: 

"(7)  a  detailed  list  of  piircbases,  sales,  ex- 
changes or  any  other  transactions  with  any 
party  in  interest  made  during  the  year.  In- 
cluding information  as  to  the  asset  involved, 
the  price,  any  expenses  connected  with  the 
transaction,  the  cost  of  the  asset,  the  pro- 
ceeds, the  net  gain  or  loss,  the  Identity  of 
the  other  party  to  the  transaction  and  his 
relationship  to  the  plan; 

"(8)  If  some  or  all  of  the  assets  of  a  plan 
or  plans  are  held  in  a  common  or  collective 
trust  maintained  by  a  bank  or  similar  Insti- 
tution or  In  a  separate  account  maintained 
by  an  Insurance  carrier,  the  report  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  and 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 


such  common  or  collective  trust  or  sepctrate 
account  and  such  of  the  information  re- 
qvilred  under  section  7(b)(2),  (3),  (4),  (5). 
(6),  and  (7)  with  respect  to  such  common 
or  collective  trust  at  separate  account  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  appropriate  by  reg- 
ulation. In  such  case  the  bank  or  similar  in- 
stitution or  insurance  carrier  shall  certify  to 
the  administrator  of  such  plan  or  plans, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar,  pwlicy,  or  other  fis- 
cal year,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  information 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  plan  administrator  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  "(9)  In 
addition  to  reporting  the  information  called 
for  by  this  subsection  7(b),  the  administra- 
tes may  elect  to  furnish  other  Information  as 
to  investment  or  reinvestment  of  the  fund  as 
additional  disclosures  to  the  Secretary." 

"(c)  If  the  only  assets  from  which  claims 
against  an  employee  benefit  plan  may  be 
paid  are  the  general  assets  of  the  employer 
or  the  employee  organization,  the  report  shall 
include  (for  each  of  the  past  five  years)  the 
benefits  paid  and  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees eligible  for  piarticlpatlon." 

(e)  Section  7(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  capital  "T""  in  the  word  '"The"  the 
first  time  it  appears  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  lower 
case  ""t"'. 

(f)  Section  7(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"le)  Every  employee  pension  benefit  plan 
shall  include  with  its  annual  report  (to  the 
extent  applicable)  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

(1)  the  type  and  basis  of  funding, 

(2)  the  number  of  participants,  both  re- 
tired and  nonretired,  covered  by  the  plan, 

(3)  the  amount  of  all  reserves  or  net  assets 
accumulated  under  the  plan, 

(4)  the  present  value  of  all  liabilities  for 
all  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits  and  the 
present  value  of  all  other  accrued  liabilities. 

(5)  the  ratios  of  the  market  value  of  the 
reserves  and  assets  described  In  (3)  above 
to  the  liabilities  described  in  (4)  above. 

(6)  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  actuarial  re- 
port, and 

(A)  (1)  the  actuarial  assumptions  used  In 
computing  the  contributions  to  a  trust  or 
payments  under  an  insurance  contract,  (11) 
the  actuarial  assumptions  used  in  deter- 
mining the  level  of  benefits,  and  (ill)  the 
actuarial  assumptions  used  in  connection 
with  the  other  information  required  to  be 
furnished  under  this  section  7(e).  insofar 
as  any  such  actuarial  assumptions  are  not 
included  in  the  most  recent  actuarial  report. 

(B)  (I)  If  there  is  no  such  report,  or  (ill 
if  any  of  the  actuarial  assumptions  em- 
ployed in  the  annual  report  differ  from 
those  in  the  most  recent  actuarial  repwrt,  or 
(ill)  if  different  actuarial  assumptions  are 
used  for  computing  contributions  or  pay- 
ments than  are  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
a  statement  explaining  same, 

(7)  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
participants  who  terminated  service  under 
the  plan  during  the  year,  whether  or  not  they 
retain  any  nonforfeitable  rights,  their  length 
of  service  by  category,  the  present  value  of 
the  total  accrued  benefits  of  said  participants 
and  the  present  value  of  such  benefits  for- 
feited, and, 

(8)  such  other  information  pertinent  to 
disclosure  under  this  section  7(e)  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(g)  Section  7  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  their  entirety  subsections  (ft, 
(g).and  (h). 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
In  their  entirety  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (a) . 

(b)  The  subsection  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (a)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "of  plans"'  after  the  word  "de- 
scriptions", striking  out  the  word  '"the"  be- 
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fore  th«  word  "anniMl"  and  adding  the  word 
"plan"  befc»«  the  word  "deacrlptlona". 

(c)  Section  8  is  further  amended  by  adding 
sxibeectloiu  (to),  (e).  (d).  (e)  and  (f)  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"lb)  The  administrator  of  any  employee 
beneflt  plan  subject  to  this  Act  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  plan  de- 
scription and  each  annual  report.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  copies  of  such  descriptions 
and  annual  reports  available  for  Inspection 
In  the  public  document  room  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

"(c)  Publication  of  the  plan  descriptions 
and  annual  reports  required  by  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
of  the  particular  plan  as  follows: 

(1)  the  administrator  shall  make  copies 
of  the  plan  description  (including  all  amend- 
ments or  modifications  thereto)  and  the 
latest  annual  report  and  the  bargaining 
agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract,  or  other 
Instrument  under  which  the  plan  was  estab- 
lished and  is  operated  available  for  examina- 
tion by  any  plan  participant  or  beneficiary  in 
the  principal  office  of  the  administrator; 

(2)  the  administrator  shall  furnish  to  any 
plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so  requesting 
in  writing  a  fair  summary  of  the  latest  an- 
nual report; 

(3 1  the  administrator  shall  furnish  to  any 
plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so  requesting 
in  wTltlng  a  complete  copy  of  the  plan  de- 
scrtpUon  (including  all  amendments  or  mod- 
ifications thereto)  or  a  complete  copy  of  the 
latest  annual  report,  or  both.  He  shall  in  the 
same  way  furnish  a  complete  copy  of  the  bar- 
gaining agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract, 
or  other  instrument  under  which  the  plan 
is  established  and  operated.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  an  admin- 
istrator may  make  a  reasonable  charge  to 
cover  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  complete 
copies. 

"(d)  The  administrator  of  an  employee 
pension  beneflt  plan  shall  furnish  to  any 
plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so  requesting 
in  writing  a  statement  Indicating  (1) 
whether  or  not  such  person  has  a  nonfor- 
feitable right  to  a  pension  beneflt.  (2)  the 
nonforfeitable  pension  benefits.  If  any,  which 
have  accrued  or  the  earliest  date  on  which 
benefits  wlU  become  nonforfeitable,  (3)  and 
the  total  pension  benefits  accrued. 

"(e)  Upon  the  termination  of  service  un- 
der the  plan  of  a  participant  having  a  right 
to  a  benefit,  payable  at  a  later  date,  the 
plan  administrator  shall  furnish  to  the  par- 
ticipant or  his  surviving  beneficiary  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  his  rights  and  privileges 
under  the  plan.  The  statement  shall  be  in 
such  form,  be  furnished  and  filed  in  such 
maimer,  and  shall  contain  such  information. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  benefits  to  which  he  U  entlUed, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  entity  responsi- 
ble for  payment,  the  date  when  payment 
shall  begin  and  the  procedure  for  filing  his 
claim,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
preecribe.  The  statement  furnished  to  the 
participant  or  his  surviving  beneficiary  or  a 
true  copy  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  facts,  rights  and  privileges  set  forth 
therein." 

(f )  In  the  event  that  a  plan  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  federal  veeiting  standards  is  exempted 
or  otbowlaa  not  required  to  provide  for  pre- 
retirement vesting  In  any  given  ye«r  because 
of  financial  dlfDcultj  or  In  other  circum- 
stances authorized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  a  noUce  stating  that  beneflto  were  not 
required  to  be  vested  for  such  year,  written 
In  a  manner  oalculated  to  be  undovtood  by 
the  average  participant,  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  participant  once  La  each  year  that 
the  plan  Is  so  rwUsrad. 

Sxc.  e.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  Is  amenrted  by  adding  the  words 
"sections  &  throtigb  13  of"  beTors  the  word 
"this-. 


(b)  Section  9  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  their  entirety  subsections  (b) 
through  (i)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
subsecUons  (b)  through  (k),  to  re«d  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Any  plan  administrator  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  a  request  as  pro- 
vided In  section  8  within  thirty  days  (unless 
such  failure  or  refusal  results  from  matters 
reasonably  beyond  the  control  of  the  admin- 
istrator) by  mailing  the  material  requested 
to  the  last  known  address  oT  the  requesting 
participant  or  beneficiary  may  in  the  court's 
discretion  be  personally  liable  to  such  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  in  the  amount  of  up  to 
•60  a  day  from  the  date  of  such  failure  or 
refusal,  and  the  court  may  in  its  discretion 
order  such  other  relief  as  it  deems  proper. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  power,  when 
he  believes  it  necesssu^  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  person  has  violated  or  Is 
about  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act.  to 
make  an  investigation  and  In  connection 
therewith  he  may  require  the  filing  of  sup- 
porting schedules  of  the  financial  informa- 
tion required  to  be  furnished  under  section 
7  of  this  Act  and  may  enter  such  places,  In- 
spect such  records  and  accounts,  and  ques- 
tion such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  determine  the  facts  relative 
to  such  investigation.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
port to  Interested  persons  or  officials  con- 
cerning the  facts  required  to  be  shown  in  any 
report  required  by  this  Act  and  concerning 
the  reasons  for  failure  or  refusal  to  file  such 
a  report  or  any  other  matter  which  he  deems 
to  be  appropriate  as  a  result  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  any  Investigation 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  records,  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  16. 
1914.  as  amended  ( 15  U.S.C.  49.  50) .  are  here- 
by made  appUc&ble  to  the  Jurisdiction,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  offi- 
cers designated  by  him. 

■■(6)  ClvU  actions  under  this  Act  may  be 
brought; 

■•(1)  by  a  participant  or  beneficiary— 
"(A)   for  the  relief  provided  for  in  section 
9(b),  or 

"(B)  to  recover  benefits  due  him  under  the 
terms  of  his  plan  or  to  clarify  his  rights  to 
future  benefits  under  the  terms  of  the  plan; 
"(2)  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  participant 
or  beneficiary  (as  a  representative  party  on 
behalf  of  all  participants  or  beneflclartes 
similarly  situated  where  the  requirements 
for  maintaining  a  class  action  are  met)  for 
appropriate  relief,  legal  w  equitable,  to  re- 
dress a  breach  of  any  responsibility,  obliga- 
tion or  duty  of  a  fiduciary,  Including  the  re- 
moval of  a  fiduciary  who  has  failed  to  carry 
out  his  duties  and  the  removal  of  any  per- 
son who  U  serving  In  violation  of  section  15 
of  this  Act;  or 

"(3)  by  the  Secretary,  to  enjoy  an  act  or 
pracUce  which  appears  to  him  to  violate  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

"(f)(1)  Civil  actions  under  this  Act 
brought  by  a  participant  or  beneficiary  may 
be  brought  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, state  or  federal. 

(2)  Where  such  an  action  Is  brodgbt  In  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  brought  In  the  district  where  the  plan  Is 
administered,  where  the  breach  took  place, 
or  where  a  defendant  resides  or  may  be 
found,  and  process  may  be  served  In  any 
other  district  where  a  defendant  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  shaU  have  the  right  to  remove  an 
action  from  a  State  court  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  action  is  one  seek- 
ing relief  of  the  kind  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorised to  sue  for  herein.  Any  such  removal 
shall  be  prior  to  the  trial  of  the  action  and 
BhaU  be  to  a  district  court  where  the  Secre- 


tary could  have  Initiated  such  an  action. 

"(g)  The  district  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  to  grant  the  relief 
provided  for  In  sections  9(e)(2)  and  (3)  in 
any  action  brought  by  the  Secretary.  In  any 
action  brought  under  section  9(e)  by  a  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  district  court  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  28  U.S.C.  1331. 

"(h)  (1)  In  any  action  by  a  participant  or 
beneficiary,  the  court  in  its  discretion  may 

(A)  allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and 
costs  of  the  action  to  any  party; 

(B)  require  the  plaintiff  to  post  security 
for  payment  of  costs  of  the  action  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  complaint  In  any  action 
by  a  participant  or  beneficiary  shall  be 
served  upon  the  Secretary  by  certified  mall 
who  shall  have  the  right,  in  his  discretion, 
to  intervene  in  the  action. 

"(1)  In  any  civil  action  authorlaed  to  be 
brought  by  the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  or  to 
enjoin  any  act  or  practice,  or  to  collect  any 
penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  represent  the  Secre- 
tary, unless  the  Attorney  General  delegates 
all  or  part  of  this  authorization  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(J)  Except  as  provided  in  this  Act.  noth- 
ing contained  herein  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  regu- 
late, or  Interfere  In  the  management  of, 
any  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
plan. 

"(k)  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense 
and  duplication  of  functions  among  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  arrangements  cr  agreements  for  coop- 
eration or  mutual  assistance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and  the 
functions  of  any  such  agency  as  he  may 
find  to  be  practicable  and  consistent  with 
law  The  Secretary  may  utUlze  the  faculties 
or  services  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
including  the  services  of  any  of  Its  em- 
ployees, with  the  lawful  consent  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  establishment:  and 
each  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and. 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  provide 
sxich  Information  and  facilities  as  he  may 
request  for  his  assistance  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  forward  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  representative  any 
Information  coming  to  his  attention  In  the 
course  of  the  administration  of  this  Act 
which  may  warrant  consideration  for  crim- 
inal prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  other  Federal  law." 

Sec.  10.  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "welfare"  after 
the  word  "employee"  the  second  time  it 
appears  In  subsection  ( a ) ,  striking  out  the 
words  "or  of  any  employee  pension  benefit 
plan"  after  the  word  "plan"  the  first  time 
It  appears  in  subsection  (a),  striking  out 
the  words  "welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee 
pension"  after  the  word  "employee"  the  sec- 
ond time  It  appears  In  subeiectlon  (b)  and 
striking  out  the  words  "welfare  t>eneflt  plan 
or  o(  an  employee  pension"  after  the  wtird 
"employee"  the  first  time  it  api)ears  in  sub- 
section (d). 

BBC.  11.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
renimciberlng  sections  14  through  18  as  sec- 
tions 10  through  20,  respectively,  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sections: 

"fTDTTCXAIT     KXBPONSXSnjTT 

"Sxc.  14.  (a)  E^ve^y  employee  beneflt  fund 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  trust  and  shall  be 
held  for  the  exclusive  ptopow  at  (1)  pro- 
viding benefits  to  partldpanti  m  tbe  plan 
and  their  benefidartea  and  (3)  dafmylnc 
reasonable  expenses  of  admlnlstertnf  the 
plan. 
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"(b)  (1 )  A  fiduciary  shall  discharge  his  du- 
ties with  respect  to  the  fund — 

(.\)  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  partici- 
pants and  their  beneficiaries; 

( B I  with  the  care  under  the  circumstances 
then  prevailing  that  a  prudent  man  acting 
m  a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with  such 
m.itters  would  use  In  the  conduct  of  an  en- 
terprise of  a  like  character  and  with  like 
alms;  and 

iC  I  In  accordance  with  the  documents  and 
ino'-ruments  governing  the  funds  Insofar  as 
:s  consistence  with  this  Act. 

(2 1  Except  as  permitted  hereunder,  a 
fiduciary  shall  not — 

( A )  lease  or  sell  property  of  the  fund  to 
any  person  known  to  be  a  party  in  Interests; 

( B )  lease  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  fund 
any  property  known  to  be  property  of  any 
party  in  Interest; 

(C)  deal  with  such  fund  in  his  own  inter- 
est or  for  his  own  account; 

<t))  represent  any  other  party  with  such 
fund,  or  in  any  way  act  on  behalf  of  a  party 
adverse  to  the  fund  or  to  the  Interests  of  Its 
participants  or  beneficiaries: 

(E)  receive  any  consideration  from  any 
party  dealing  with  such  fund  In  connection 
with  a  transaction  involving  the  fund; 

(F)  loan  money  or  other  assets  of  the 
fund  to  any  person  known  to  be  a  party  in 
interest; 

(G)  furnish  goods,  service  or  facilities  to 
any  person  known  to  be  a  party  in  interest, 
or 

(H)  permit  the  transfer  of  any  property  of 
the  fund  to,  or  its  use  by  or  for  the  benefit  of. 
any  person  known  to  be  a  party  in  interest. 

The  Secretary  may  by  rule  or  regulation 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  any  fiduciary 
or  transaction  from  all  or  part  of  the  pro- 
scriptions contained  in  this  subsection  14 
(b)  (2),  when  the  Secretary  finds  that  to  do 
so  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  in  the  interest  of  the  fund  and 
us  participants  and  beneficiaries:  Provided, 
hoiccver,  That  any  such  exemption  shall  not 
relieve  a  fiduciary  from  any  other  applicable 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(C)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  fiduciary  from: 

( 1 )  receiving  any  benefit  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled  as  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary In  the  plan  under  which  the  fund  was 
established; 

(2)  receiving  any  reasonable  compensation 
for  services  rendered,  or  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  properly  and  actually  in- 
curred, In  the  performance  of  his  duties  with 
the  fund :  Profided,  That  no  person  so  serving 
who  already  receives  full-time  pay  from  an 
employer  or  an  association  of  employers 
whose  employees  are  participants  In  the  plan 
under  which  the  fund  was  established,  or 
from  an  employee  organization  whose  mem- 
bers are  participants  In  such  plan,  shall 
receiv(?  compensation  from  such  fund,  ex- 
cept for  reimbursement  of  expenses  properly 
and  actually  Incurred  and  not  otherwise 
reimbursed; 

f3)  serving  In  such  position  In  addition 
to  being  an  officer,  employee,  agent  or  other 
representative  of  a  party  in  interest; 

(4)  engaging  In  the  following  transac- 
tions; 

(A)  purchasing  on  behalf  of  the  fund  any 
security  which  has  been  Issued  by  an  em- 
ployer whose  employees  are  participants  in 
the  plan  under  which  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished or  a  corporation  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  under  common  control  with, 
such  employer:  Provided,  That  the  purchase 
of  any  security  Is  for  no  more  than  adequate 
consideration  In  money  or  money's  worth; 
Provided  further,  that  If  an  employee  ben- 
efit fund  Is  one  which  provides  primarily 
for  benefits  of  a  stated  amount,  or  an  amount 
determined  by  an  employee's  compensation, 
an  employee's  period  of  service,  or  a  com- 
bination of  tooth,  or  money  ptirchase  type 
benefits  based  on  fixed  contributions  which 


are  not  geared  to  the  employer's  pi^fits,  no 
investment  shall  be  made  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  by  a  fiduci- 
ary of  such  a  fund  In  sectirlties  of  such  an 
employer  or  of  a  corporation  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  employer.  If  such  investment,  when 
added  to  such  securities  already  held,  exceeds 
10  i>crcent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  fuad.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, such  10  percent  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  profit  sharing,  stock  bonus,  thrift 
and  savings  or  other  similar  plans  which  ex- 
plicitly provide  that  some  or  all  of  the  plan 
funds  may  be  Invested  in  securities  of  such 
employer,  or  a  corporation  controlling,  con- 
trolled by.  or  under  common  control  with, 
such  employer,  nor  shall  said  plans  be 
deemed  to  be  limited  by  any  diversification 
rule  as  to  the  percentage  of  plan  funds  which 
may  be  invested  in  such  securities.  Profit 
sharing,  stock  bonus,  thrift  or  othe^^im- 
llar  plans,  which  are  in  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  and  which  authorize  invest- 
ment in  such  securities  without  explicit 
provision  In  the  plan,  shall  remain  exempt 
from  the  10  percent  limitation  until  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(B)  purchasing  on  behalf  of  the  fund  any 
security  other  than  one  described  In  (A) 
Immediately  above,  or  selling  on  behalf  of 
the  fund  any  security  which  is  acquired  or 
held  by  the  fund,  to  a  party  in  Interest: 
Provided.  (1)  That  the  security  is  listed  and 
traded  on  an  exchange  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, (11)  that  no  brokerage  commission,  fee 
(except  for  customary  transfer  fees),  or 
other  remuneration  is  paid  In  connection 
with  such  transaction,  and  (ill)  that  ade- 
quate consideration  Is  paid; 

(5)  making  any  loan  to  participants  or 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan  under  which  the 
fund  was  established  where  such  loans  are 
available  to  all  participants  or  beneficiaries 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  are  made 
in  accordance  with  specific  provisions  regard- 
ii.g  such  loans  set  forth  in  the  plan; 

(6)  contracting  or  making  reasonable  ar- 
rangements with  a  party  In  Interest  for  office 
space  and  other  services  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  plan  and  paying  reasonable 
compensation   therefor; 

(7)  following  the  direction  in  the  trust 
instrument  or  other  document  governing 
the  fund  Insofar  as  <x)nsistent  with  the  spe- 
cific prohibitions  listed  In  subsection  14(b) 
(2); 

(6)  taking  action  pursuant  to  an  authori- 
zation in  the  trust  instrument  or  other 
document  governing  the  fund,  provided  such 
action  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  14(b) . 

"(d)  Any  fiduciary  who  breaches  any  of 
the  responsibilities,  obligations,  or  duties 
imposed  upon  fiduciaries  by  this  Act  shall 
be  i>ersonally  liable  to  make  good  to  such 
fund  any  losses  to  the  fund  resulting  from 
such  breach,  and  to  restore  to  such  fund  any 
profits  of  such  fiduciary  which  have  been 
made  through  use  of  assets  of  the  fund  by 
the  fiduciary. 

"(e)  When  two  or  more  fiduciaries  under- 
take Jointly  the  performance  of  a  duty  or 
the  exercise  of  a  power  or  where  two  or  more 
fiduciaries  are  required  by  any  Instrument 
governing  the  fund  to  undertake  Jointly 
the  performance  of  a  duty  or  the  exercise  of 
a  power,  but  not  otherwise,  each  of  such 
fiduciaries  shall  have  the  duty  to  prevent  any 
other  such  co-fiduciary  from  committing  a 
breach  of  a  responsibility,  obligation  or  duty 
of  a  fiduciary  or  to  compel  such  other  co- 
fiduciary  to  redress  such  a  bre(tf:h:  Provided, 
That  no  fiduciary  shall  be  liable  for  any  con- 
sequence of  any  act  or  failure  to  act  of  a 
co-fiduciary  who  Is  undertaking  or  Is  re- 
quired to  undertake  Jointly  any  duty  or  pow- 
er If  he  shall  object  in  writing  to  the  specific 


action  and  promptly  file  a  copy  of  his  ob- 
jection with  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Each  employee  benefit  plan  shall  con- 
tain specific  provisions  for  the  disposition  of 
its  fund  assets  upon  termination.  In  the 
event  of  termination,  whether  under  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  plan  or  otherwise,  such 
fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  ex- 
pended, transferred  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
except  for  the  exclusive  beneflt  of  the  plan 
participants  and  their  beneficiaries.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing,  after  the  satis- 
faction of  all  liabilities  with  respect  to  the 
pEU'tlclpants  and  their  beneficiaries  under  an 
employee  pension  benefit  plan  (and  in  the 
case  of  plans  qualified  under  26  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq.  in  accordance  with  applicable  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ^ovislons  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder),  any  remaining 
fund  assets  may  be  returned  to  any  person 
who  has  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest  in  such 
assets  by  reason  of  such  person  or  his  prede- 
cessor having  made  financial  contribution 
thereto. 

"(g)  No  fiduciary  may  be  relieved  from 
any  responsibility,  obllgaiion  or  duty  under 
this  Act  by  agreement  or  otherwise.  Nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  any  agreement  al- 
locating specific  duties  or  responsibilities 
among  fiduciaries,  or  bar  any  agreement  of 
Insurance  coverage  or  indemnification  affect- 
ing fiduciaries,  but  no  such  agreement  shall 
restrict  the  obligations  of  any  fiduciary  to 
a  plan  or  to  any  participant  or  beneficiary. 

"(h)  No  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  based 
on  a  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  it  be  commenced  within  three 
years  after  the  filing  with  the  Secretary  cf 
a  report,  statement  or  schedule  with  respect 
to  any  matter  disclosed  by  such  report,  state- 
ment or  schedule,  or.  with  respect  to  any 
matter  not  so  disclosed,  within  three  years 
after  the  complainant  otherwise  has  notice 
of  the  facts  constituting  such  violation, 
whichever  is  later,  provided,  however,  that 
no  such  action,  suit  or  proceeding  shall  be 
commenced  more  than  six  years  after  the 
violation  occurred.  In  the  case  of  a  will- 
fully false  or  fraudulent  statement  or  rep- 
resentation of  a  material  fact  or  the  willful 
concealment  of,  or  willful  failure  to  dlscloje. 
a  material  fact  required  by  this  Act  to  be 
disclosed,  a  proceeding  in  court  may  be 
brotight  at  any  time  within  ten  years  after 
such  violation  occurs. 

"(1)  A  fiduciary  shall  not  be  liable  for  a 
violation  of  this  Act  committed  before  he 
became  a  fiduciary  or  after  he  ceased  to  be  a 
fiduciary. 

"prohibition  against  cebtain  persons  hold- 
ing  OFFICE 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  No  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of,  or  has  been  imprisoned  as  a  result 
of  his  conviction  of:  robbery,  bribery,  ex- 
tortion, embezzlement,  grand  larceny,  burg- 
lary, arson,  violation  of  narcotics  laws,  mur- 
der, rape,  kidnapping,  perjury,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  assault  which  infiicts  grievous 
bodily  injury,  any  crime  described  in  section 
9|a)(l)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  15  U.S.C.  80a-9(a)(l),  or  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  a  violation  of 
section  302  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947.  61  St«t.  157,  as  amended. 
29  U.S.C.  186.  or  a  violation  of  Chapter  63 
of  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  a  viola- 
tion of  secUon  874.  1027.  1503.  1505.  1506, 
1510,  1951,  or  1954  of  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  or  a  violation  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
73  Stat.  519,  as  amended,  29  UJS.C.  401,  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  crimes  or 
attempt  to  commit  any  such  crimes,  or  a 
crime  in  which  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes 
is  an  element,  shall  serve — 

1 .  as  an  administrator,  officer,  trustee,  cus- 
todian, counsel,  agent,  employee  (other  than 
as  an  employee  performing  exclusively  cleri- 
cal or  Janitorial  duties)  or  other  fiduciary 
position  of  any  employee  beneflt  plan,  or 
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2.  as  a  consultant  to  any  employee  benefit 
plan,  during  or  for  five  years  after  such  con- 
viction or  after  the  end  of  such  Imprison- 
ment, unless  prior  to  the  end  of  such  five 
year  period.  In  the  case  of  a  person  so  con- 
victed or  imprisoned,  (A)  his  citizenship 
rights,  having  been  revoked  as  a  res\Ut  of 
such  conviction,  have  been  fully  restored,  or 
(B)  the  Board  of  Parole  ot  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  determines  that  such 
person's  service  In  any  capacity  referred  to 
In  clause  1 1 )  or  ( 2 )  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Prior  to  making 
any  such  determination  the  Board  shall  hold 
an  administrative  hearing  and  shall  give  no- 
tice of  such  proceeding  by  certified  mall  to 
the  State,  County,  and  Federal  prosecuting 
officials  In  the  Jurisdiction  or  Jurisdictions  In 
which  such  person  was  convicted.  The 
Board's  determination  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing shall  be  final.  No  person  shall  knowingly 
permit  any  other  person  to  serve  In  any  ca- 
pacity referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  in 
violation  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  lO.OOO  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  'con- 
victed' and  under  the  disability  of  'convic- 
tion' from  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
trial  court  or  the  date  of  the  final  sustain- 
ing of  such  Judgment  on  appeal,  whichever 
Is  the  later  event,  regardless  of  whether  such 
conviction  occurred  before  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "consultant'  means  any  person  who.  for 
compensation,  advises  or  represents  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  or  who  provides  other 
assistance  to  such  plan,  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment or   operation   of  such   plan." 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  16 
of  such  Act.  as  renumbered  by  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "such" 
the  second  time  It  appears  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "the  ",  and  striking 
out  the  word  "calendar"  the  second  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "fiscal". 

(b)  Renumbered  section  16(d)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "rate  of  $50  per 
diem"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"maximum  per  diem  rate  authorized  In  the 
current  Department  of  Labor  Appropriation 
Act  for  consultants  and  experts",  adding  the 
words  "such  members  are"  after  the  word 
"when"  the  first  time  it  appears,  and  striking 
out  the  designation  "738-2"  after  "5  U  S.C." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  designation 
"5703". 

(c)  Renumbered  section  16  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  in  Its  entirety  sub- 
section (e). 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  Renumbered  section  17  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  comma  after  the  word 
"Act"  the  first  time  It  appears  In  subsection 
(a) .  followed  by  the  designation  "5  US  C.  551 
*t  seq  ,".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  sentence:  "The 
Secretary,  or  his  delegate.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate,  shall  prescrlb*  all  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  except  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  issued  with  respect  to  Sec- 
tion 14  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  his  delegate  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate." 

(b)  Renumbered  section  17  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  In  their  entirety  sub- 
sections (c)   and   (d). 

Sxc.  14.  Renumbered  section  18  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"See.  18(a) .  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
express  intentt  of  Congress  that  except  for 
actions  authorized  by  section  0(a)  (1)  (B)  of 
this  Act;  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and 


of  pcdltlcal  subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  as 
they  may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  the  fidu- 
ciary, reporting,  and  dlsclostire  reeponslbll- 
Itlee  of  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  ecnployee 
benefit  plans:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
s^all  be  construed: 

( 1 )  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 
any  law  of  any  State  which  regulates  insur- 
ance, bjuiklng,  or  securities  or  to  prohibit  a 
State  from  requiring  that  there  be  filed  with 
a  State  agency  copies  of  reports,  required  by 
this  Act  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary;  or 

(2)  to  alter,  amend,  modify.  InvsUldate.  Im- 
pair, or  supersede  any  law  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  ( 72 
Stat.  997)  )  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued 
under  any  such  law. 

(b)  Sut)section  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  State  court 
from  asserting  Jurisdiction  In  any  action  re- 
quiring or  permitting  accounting  by  a  fidu- 
ciary during  the  operation  of  the  fund  or 
upon  the  termination  thereof  or  from  assert- 
ing Jurisdiction  In  any  action  by  a  fiduciary 
requesting  instructions  from  the  court  or 
seeking  an  interpretation  of  the  trust  Instru- 
ment or  other  document  governing  the  fund. 
In  any  such  action: 

( 1 )  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  super- 
cede any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  of 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  the  fiduciary, 
reporting,  and  disclosure  responsibilities  of 
persons  acting  on  behalf  of  employee  benefit 
plans  except  insofar  as  they  may  relate  to 
the  amount  of  benefits  due  beneflclEirles  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  plan; 

(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  remove 
such  action  from  a  State  court  to  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  if  the  action  In- 
volves an  interpretation  of  the  fiduciary,  re- 
porting, and  disclosure  responsibilities  of 
persons  acting  on  behalf  of  employee  benefit 
plans.  In  determining  whether  to  request 
such  removal,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
any  additional  expenses  or  inconvenience  to 
the  parties; 

(3)  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  court  shall 
be  conditioned  upon: 

(A)  written  notification,  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  registered  mall  at  the  time  such  ac- 
tion Is  filed,  identifying  the  parties  to  the 
action,  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  the 
plan  Involved;  and 

(B)  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  Intervene 
In  the  action  as  an  interested  party. 

Sec.  15.  Renumbered  section  20  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph 
(b)  (3).  and  (4)  and  (51  of  section  7  relating 
to  the  aggregating  of  Items  reported  shall 
become  effective  two  years  after  enactment 
hereof. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  to 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  promulgation  of  re- 
vised report  forma  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  thirty  days  after  enactment 
hereof. 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
disposition  of  any  Investment,  the  retention 
of  which  would  be  deemed  to  be  {M-ohiblted 
by  this  Act.  and  in  order  to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  fund  and  Its  participants  and 
Its  beneficiaries,  the  fiduciary  may  in  bis 
discretion  effect  the  disposition  of  such  In- 
vestment within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  within  such  addi- 
tional time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  rule  or 
regulation  allow,  and  such  action  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  this  Act. 

Sbc.  16.  The  Table  of  Contents  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TASl^  OF  CONTENTS 

Employee  Benefits  Protective  Act 
Sec.  1.  Short  Title. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 


Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Coverage. 

Sec.  6.  Duty  of  disclosure  and  reporting. 
Sec.  6.  Description  of  the  plan. 
Sec.  7.  Annual  reports. 
Sec.  8.  Publication. 
Sec.  9.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  10.  Reports  made  public  Information. 
Sec.  11.  Retention  of  records. 
Sec.  12.  Reliance    on    administrative    Inter- 
pretation and  forms. 
Sec.  13.  Bondmg. 
Sec.  14.  Fiduciary  responsibility. 
Sec.  15.  Prohibition   against  certain  persons 

holding  office. 
Sec.  16.  Advisory  Council. 
Sec.  17.  Administration. 
Sec.  18.  Effect  of  other  laws. 
Sec.  19.  Separability  of  provisions. 
Sec.  20.  Effective  date." 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Sections  664,  1027  and  1954  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act"  and  "Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  as  amended" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Employee  Benefit  Protec- 
tion Act". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1954  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "3(3)  and  5(b)  (1) 
and  (21"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "3(C)  and3(o)". 

U  S    Department  of  Labor. 

Office    of  the  Secretart. 
Washington.  DC,  December  8,  1971. 
Hon    Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
PTes.id(:nt  o/  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  I  am  tran.<!mttting 
herewith  draft  legislation  entitled  "Employee 
Benefits  Protection  Act."  as  recommended  by 
the  President  In  his  message  today.  Such 
drpft  legislation  was  also  submitted  during 
the  last  session  oT  Congress,  as  recommended 
by  the  President.  I  am  also  forwarding  an 
explanation  of  the  bill's  major  objectives  and 
Its  provisions. 

The  proposal  will  amend  the  Welfare  ai.d 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  Impose  fldu- 
clr.ry  responsibility  on  persons  who  exercise 
powers  of  control,  management  or  disposition 
over  employee  benefit  funds.  Additional 
amendments  require  disclosure  of  further 
Information  concerning  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  such  funds.  The  proposed  legislation 
will  provide  basic  protection  Tor  the  vast 
sums  now  being  handled  through  private  wel- 
fare and  pension  funds. 

I  urge  that  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

EXPI.AN.ATORT    STATEMENT   OF   AMENDMENTS   TO 

THE    Welfare    and    Pension    Plans    Dis- 
CLoscRE  Act 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  is  the  broadening  and 
strengthening  of  the  protection  of  rights  and 
Interests  of  participants  and  beneficiaries  of 
employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans. 
This  aim  is  accomplished  in  three  ways.  First, 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  sections:  one  set- 
ting forth  responsibilities  and  proscriptions 
applicable  to  persons  occupying  a  fiduciary 
relationship  to  employee  benefit  plans,  in- 
cluding a  "prudent  man"  standard  for  evalu- 
ating the  conduct  of  all  fiduciaries:  the  other 
barring  from  responsible  fiduciary  positions 
in  such  plans  for  a  period  of  five  years  all 
persons  convicted  of  certain  listed  criminal 
offenses.  Second,  by  additions  to  and  changes 
in  the  reporting  requirements  designed  to 
disclose  more  significant  information  about 
plans  and  the  transactions  engaged  In  by 
those  controlling  plan  operations  and  to  pro- 
vide specific  data  to  participants  and  bene- 
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flclarles  concerning  the  rights  and  the  bene- 
fits they  are  entitled  to  under  the  plans. 
TTiird,  by  providing  remedies  through  either 
State  or  Federal  courts  to  Insure  that  the 
protections  provided  by  the  Act  can  be  ef- 
fectively enforced. 

I.  rrotrciAHT  BESPONSiBiLmr 

A  fiduciary  is  one  who  occupies  a  position 
of  confidence  or  trust.  As  defined  by  the 
amendments,  a  fiduciary  is  a  person  who 
exerci.ses  any  power  of  control,  maxxagement 
or  disposition  with  respect  to  monies  or  other 
property  of  an  employee  benefit  fund,  or  who 
has  authority  or  responsibility  to  do  so.  The 
fiduciary  responsibility  section,  in  essence, 
codifies  and  makes  applicable  to  these  fidu- 
ciaries certain  principles  developed  In  the 
evolution  of  the  law  of  trusts.  The  section 
was  deemed  necessary  for  several  reasons. 

First,  a  number  of  plans  are  structured  In 
such  a  way  that  It  Is  unclear  whether  the 
traditional  law  of  trusts  Is  applicable.  Pre- 
dominantly, these  are  plans,  such  as  Insured 
plans,  which  do  not  use  the  trust  form  as 
their  mode  of  funding.  Administrators  and 
others  exercising  control  functions  in  such 
plans  under  the  present  Act  are  subject  only 
to  minimal  restrictions  and  the  applicability 
of  present  State  law  to  employee  benefit 
plans  is  sometimes  unclear.  Second,  even 
where  the  funding  mechanism  of  the  plan  is 
in  the  form  of  a  trust,  reliance  on  conven- 
tional trust  law  often  Is  Insufficient  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  interests  of  plan  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries.  This  is  because 
trust  law  had  developed  in  the  context  of 
testamentary  and  inter  vivos  trusts  (usually 
designed  to  pass  designated  property  to  an 
individual  or  small  group  of  persons)  with 
an  attendant  emphasis  on  the  carrying  out 
the  in.structions  of  the  settlor  Thus,  if  the 
settlor  includes  In  the  trust  document  an 
exculpatory  clause  under  which  the  trustee 
Is  relieved  from  liability  for  certain  actions 
which  would  otherwise  constitute  a  breach 
of  duty,  or  If  the  settlor  specifies  that  the 
trustee  shall  be  allowed  to  make  investments 
which  might  otherwise  be  considered  Im- 
prudent, the  trust  law  In  many  States  will 
be  Interpreted  to  allow  the  deviation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  fiduciary  responsibility  section 
in  the  present  Act.  courts  applying  trust  law 
to  employee  benefit  plaiLs  have  allowed  the 
same  kinds  of  deviations,  even  though  the 
t>-pical  employe  benefit  plan,  covering  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  participants,  is 
quite  different  from  the  testamentary  trust 
both  in  purpose  and  in  nature. 

Third,  even  assuming  that  the  law  of  trusts 
is  applicable,  without  provisions  (lacking  in 
the  present  Act)  allowing  ready  access  to 
both  detailed  Information  about  the  plan 
and  tx)  the  cotuts.  and  without  standards  by 
which  a  participant  can  measure  the  fidu- 
cia.-y  >  conduct  (also  lacking  In  the  present 
Act!  he  is  not  equipped  to  safeguard  either 
his  own  rights  or  the  plan  assets.  Further- 
more, a  fiduciary  standard  embodied  in  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  considered  desirable  be- 
cause it  will  bring  a  measure  of  uniformity 
in  an  area  where  decisions  under  the  same  set 
of  facts  may  differ  from  State  to  State.  It  is 
expected  that  courts  will  interpret  the  pru- 
dent man  rule  and  other  fiduciary  standards 
bearing  In  mind  the  special  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  employee  benefit  plans  Intended  to 
be  efTectuated  by  the  Act. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  operations 
of  employee  benefit  plans  are  increasingly 
Interstate.  The  uniformity  of  decision  which 
the  Act  is  designed  to  foster  will  help  admin- 
istrators, fiduciaries  and  participants  to  pre- 
dict the  legality  of  proposed  actions  without 
the  necessity  of  reference  to  varying  State 
law's. 

Section  14(a),  when  read  in  connection 
with  the  definition  of  the  term  "employee 
benefit  fund",  makes  It  clear  that  the  fidu- 
ciary responsibility  proylslons  apply  only  to 
those  plans  which  have  assets  at  risk. 


Thus  an  unftmded  plan,  such  as  one  in 
which  the  only  assets  from  which  benefits 
are  paid  are  the  general  assets  of  the  em- 
ployer, is  not  covered.  However,  If  the  plan 
does  have  assets  at  risk,  the  form  in  which 
thoee  assets  are  held  Is  deemed  to  be  a  tnist, 
whether  or  not  a  trust  agreement  exists,  and 
the  trust  assets  may  be  used  only  for  the  two 
stated  purposes:  providing  benefits  for  par- 
ticipants and  defraying  reasonable  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The  next  two  subsections  (14(b)  and  (c)  ) 
incorporate  the  core  principles  of  fiduciary 
conduct  as  adopted  from  existing  trust  law, 
but  with  modifications  appropriate  for  em- 
ployee benefit  plans.  These  salient  principles 
place  a  twofold  duty  on  every  fiduciary:  to 
act  In  his  relationship  to  tlie  plan's  fund 
as  a  prudent  man  In  a  similar  situation 
and  under  like  conditions  would  act.  and 
to  act  solely  in  the  Interest  of  the  partic- 
ipants and  beneficiaries  of  the  plan;  that  is. 
to  refrain  from  Involving  himself  in  situa- 
tions or  transactions  where  his  personal  In- 
terests might  conflict  with  the  Interests  of 
the  participants  and  beneficiaries  for  whom 
the  fund  was  established.  Thus,  section 
14(b)(1)  sets  out  the  prudent  man  stand- 
ard and  the  attendant  affirmative  duties  to 
discharge  responsibilities  In  conformance 
with  Instructions  (as  set  out  In  the  gov- 
erning plan  documents)  and  solely  In  the 
Interest  of  the  plan's  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries. There  follows  a  list  of  proscrip- 
tions (section  14(b)(2))  which  represent 
the  most  serious  type  of  fiduciary  miscon- 
duct which  in  one  way  or  another  has  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  some  welfare  or 
pension  plans.  Some  of  these  situations  have 
been  found  In  the  administration  of  the 
WPPDA.  Others  have  been  discovered  by 
congressional  Investigations,  newspaper  re- 
porters, audits,  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
While  the  magnitude  of  these  Improper  prac- 
tices Is  small  In  relation  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  plans  In  existence,  the  seriousness  of 
the  Improper  practices  disclosed  Indicates 
the  need  for  additional  precautions  to  in- 
sure that  these  specific  examples  do  not  be- 
come general  conditions.  The  list  of  proscrip- 
tions is  intended  to  provide  this  essential 
protection. 

The  exemption  provision  which  follows 
the  listed  proscriptions  has  been  included 
in  recognition  of  established  business  prac- 
tices, particularly  of  certain  Institutions, 
such  as  commercial  banks,  trust  companies 
and  Insurance  companies  which  often  per- 
form fiduciary  functions  In  connection  with 
employee  benefit  plans.  The  Secretary  will 
provide,  by  individual  or  class  exemptions, 
exceptions  so  that  the  established  practices 
of  these  Institutions  and  others  are  not  un- 
duly disrupted,  so  long  as  they  are  consist- 
ent  with   the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Next,  there  are  listed  transactions  In  which 
fiduciaries  are  expressly  allowed  to  engage. 
This  listing  is  necessary  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  which  required  Inclusion  of  the 
exemption  provision.  That  is,  the  breadth  of 
the  proscriptions,  while  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  reasons  stated  above,  would 
operate  in  some  cases  to  prohibit  transac- 
tions which  are  deemed  desirable  to  the 
sound,  efficient  functioning  of  employee  ben- 
efit plans.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
specify  that  certain  transactions,  likely  to 
be  engaged  in  by  fiduciaries  of  virtually  all 
plans,  will  be  allowed  notwlthsUndlng  the 
proscriptions. 

It  is  emphasized,  however,  that  even  with 
respect  to  the  transactions  expressly  allowed, 
the  fiduciary's  conduct  must  be  consistent 
with  the  prudent  man  standards  unless  the 
trust  Instrument  specifically  directs  Invest- 
ments. 

Especially  significant  among  the  expressly 
allowed  transactions  Is  that  which  permits. 
In  most  type  of  plans,  investment  of  up  to 
ten  percent  of  the  fund  assets  in  securities 
Issued  by  the  employer  of  employees  who  are 


participants  in  the  plan.  Since  such  an  em- 
ployer will  often  be  an  administrator  of  his 
plan,  or  will  function  as  a  trustee  or  in  some 
other  fiduciary  capacity,  this  provision  cre- 
ates a  limited  exception  to  the  listed  pro- 
scription against  self-dealing.  The  exception 
Is  made  in  recognition  of  the  symbolic  rela- 
tionship existing  between  the  employer  and 
the  plan  covering  his  employees.  Such  Invest- 
ments are  commonly  made  under  provisions 
in  a  trust  agreement  expressly  allowing  them. 
The  ten  percent  limitation  Is  prospective 
only,  and  does  not  require  divestltute  by 
funds  already  holding  more  than  that  per- 
centage. Furthermore,  In  recognition  of  the 
special  purpose  of  profit  sharing  plans,  the 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  such  plans  If 
they  explicitly  provide  for  greater  investment 
in  the  employer's  securities.  Subsection  14(c) 
also  recognizes  the  practice  of  including  in 
trust  instruments  various  authorizations 
governing  the  handling  of  the  fimd.  Many 
such  authorizations  have  been  inserted  by 
legal  draftsmen  because  of  questions  in  their 
Judgment  as  to  authority  and  are  generally 
recognized  as  appropriate. 

The  next  two  subsections  (14(d)  and  (e)  » 
are  Intended  to  codify,  with  respect  to  em- 
ployee benefit  fund  fiduciaries,  rules  de- 
veloi>ed  under  the  law  of  trusts.  Thus  a 
fiduciary  is  made  personally  liable  for  his 
breach  of  any  responsibility,  duty  or  obliga- 
tion owed  to  the  fund,  and  must  reimburse 
the  fund  for  any  loss  resulllng  from  such 
a  breach.  He  must  also  pay  over  to  the  fund 
any  personal  profit  realized  through  use  of 
fund  assets.  Where  two  or  more  fiduciaries 
manage  a  fund,  each  must  use  care  to  prevent 
a  co-fiduciary  from  committing  a  breach 
or  to  compel  a  co-fiduciary  to  redress  a 
breach.  Plan  business  Is  to  be  conducted  by 
Joint  fiduciaries  in  accordance  with  the  gov- 
erning instruments  of  the  plan,  or  In  the 
absence  of  such  provisions  by  a  majority  of 
fiduciaries  and  a  fiduciary  who  objects  in 
writing  to  a  specific  action  and  files  a  copy 
of  his  objections  with  the  Secretary  Is  net 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  such  action. 

The  requirement  (subsection  14(f))  that 
every  plan  contain  specific  provisioiis  for 
the  disposition  of  fund  assets  upon  termina- 
tion is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  on  tlae 
part  of  fiduciaries  and  partlcipauLs  and  bene- 
ficiaries alike  as  to  the  proper  disposition  of 
the  fund  assets  upon  termination  of  the 
plan.  It  is  essential  at  such  a  time  that  the 
plan  administrator  (who  Is  still,  notwith- 
Blandiug  the  termination,  a  fiduciary  subject 
to  the  Act)  know  how  assets  remaining  in 
the  plan's  fund  must  be  distributed  and  it 
is  important  that  the  distribution  plan  Ue 
specified  so  that  participants  and  "jenefici- 
arles  can  assess  the  propriety  of  the  fiduci- 
ary's actioxis  when  the  plan  terminates.  The 
reqiurement  that  liabilities  to  partlcpanis 
and  beneficiaries  be  satisfied  before  claims 
on  the  fund  by  contributing  parties  wUl  be 
heard  is  inserted  to  insure  that  the  interests 
of  participants  and  beneficiaries  will  be  fully 
protected. 

Exculpatory  and  similar  clauses  which  pur- 
port to  relieve  a  fiduciary  from  any  respon- 
sibility, obligation  or  duty  when  under  the 
Act  are  expressly  prohibited  and  made  void 
as  agalr.st  public  policy.  Whatever  the  valid- 
ity such  provisions  might  have  with  respect 
to  testamentary  trusts,  they  are  Inappro- 
priate in  the  case  of  employee  benefit  plans. 

The  large  numbers  of  people  and  enormous 
amounts  of  money  involved  In  such  plans 
coupled  with  the  public  Interest  in  their 
financial  soundness,  as  expressed  in  the  Act, 
require  that  no  such  exculpatory  provision  be 
permitted. 

It  is  noted  that  the  basic  three  year  statute 
of  limitations  (subsection  14(h))  for  suits 
to  enforce  the  fiduciary  provisions  or  redress 
a  fiduciary's  breach  may  be  extended  up  to 
an  additional  three  years  where  the  breach  is 
not  discovered  earlier.  In  no  event  can  a  suit 
be  maintained  more  than  six  years  after  the 
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violation  occurred.  Where  there  has  been  a 
willfully  false  or  fraudulent  misstatement  or 
concealment  of  a  material  fact,  an  action 
may  be  brought  any  time  within  ten  years 
after  the  violation  occurs. 

Finally,  by  subsection  (U  a  fiduciary  la 
spcclflcally  made  not  liable  for  violations 
c  immltted  before  he  became  or  after  he 
cjased  to  be  a  fiduciary. 

The  second  all  new  section,  section  15, 
prahlblts  persons  convicted  of  certain  listed 
crimes  from  serving,  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  conviction  or  the  end  of  imprisonment 
for  such  conviction,  In  a  responsible  position 
In  connection  with  an  employee  benefit  plan. 
The  prohibition  Is  considered  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  large  funds  involved  and  the 
attendant  great  risk  of  a  loss  affecting  a  large 
number  of  persons.  Section  15  Is  modeled 
after  section  504  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (LMRDA) 
which  bars  persons  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  from  serving  as  union  officers.  The 
presence  of  the  LMRDA  prohibition  Is  an- 
other reason  for  Including  a  similar  provision 
In  the  Protection  Act.  Without  such  a  provi- 
sion persons  barred  from  serving  as  union 
officers  might  take  positions  with  employee 
benefit  plans.  The  danger  Inherent  In  such 
a  transfer  Is  especially  great  where  elements 
of  organized  crime  are  Involved. 

The  crimes  listed  have  been  chosen  with 
reference  to  three  kinds  of  criminal  activity. 
These  are  ( 1 )  activities  which  involve  a 
wrongful  taking  of  property,  (2)  activities 
which  are  related  to,  and  often  occur  in 
connection  with  the  efforts  of  organized 
crime  elements  In  the  labor-management  and 
securities  fields,  and  (3)  activities  of  a  nature 
so  vicious  that  involvement  In  them  casts 
grave  doubt  on  the  Individual's  responsibility. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  specifically  named 
crimes  the  list  Includes  crimes  described  in 
section  9(a)  in  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  I  involving  misconduct  in  the  se- 
curities field ) ,  violations  of  section  302  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  (Taft-Hartley) 
-*ct,  certain  violations  of  the  LMRDA.  vio- 
lations of  chapter  63  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code  (mall  fraud)  and  violation  of 
sections  874  ( kickbacks  from  public  works 
employees),  1027  (false  statements  In  doc- 
uments required  by  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act) ,  1954  (offer,  acceptance 
or  solicitation  to  Infiuence  operations  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plan),  1503  (Jury  tampering). 
1505  (obstruction  of  government  agency  pro- 
ceedings), 1506  (theft  or  alteration  of  court 
record  or  prcjcess;  false  baU) .  1510  (obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations)  and  1951 
(Interference  with  commerce  by  threats  or 
violence)  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code. 
The  section  contains  Us  own  criminal  penal- 
ty, with  a  higher  fine  than  that  provided  for 
other  criminal  violations  of  the  Act.  It  is  the 
same  i>enalty  aa  that  specified  in  section 
504.  LMRDA. 

n.    REPORTING    AND    DISCLOSURE 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  date  heis 
been  that  reporting  of  generalized  Informa- 
tion concerning  plan  operations  to  plan 
participants  and  beneficiaries  and  to  the 
public  In  general  would,  by  subjecting  the 
dealings  of  persona  controlling  employee 
benefit  plans  to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny. 
Insure  that  the  plan  would  be  operated  ac- 
cording to  instructions  and  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  participants  and  beneficiaries. 
The  Secretary's  role  In  this  scheme  was  mini- 
mal. Disclosure  has  been  seen  as  a  device  to 
Impart  to  participants  and  beneficiaries  suffi- 
cient Information  to  enable  them  to  know 
whether  the  plan  was  financially  sound  and 
being  administered  as  Intended.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  knowledge  thus  disseminated 
would  enable  participants  to  police  their 
plans.  But  experience  has  shown  that  the 
limited  data  available  under  the  present  Act 
la  InsulDclent  even  though  the  burden  of 


enforcement  has  been  partly  assumed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Amendments  therefore  are  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  data  required  In  the 
reports,  both  in  scope  and  in  detail.  Experi- 
ence has  also  demonstrated  a  need  for  a  more 
particularized  form  of  reporting,  so  that  the 
Individual  participant  knows  exactly  where 
he  stands  with  respect  to  his  plan— what 
benefits  he  Is  entitled  to  and  what  steps  he 
must  follow  to  secure  his  l>eneflts.  Moreover, 
the  addition  of  fiduciary  responsibility  pro- 
visions has  increased  the  need  for  both  gen- 
eralized and  particularized  data.  On  one  hand, 
participants  will  be  able  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  plan's  fiduciaries  are  observing  the 
rules  set  out  in  the  fiduciary  responsibility 
section  only  if  they  have  access  to  sufficient 
data  at>out  plan  transactions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prophylactic  effect  of  the  fiduciary 
responsibility  section  will  operate  efficiently 
only  if  fiduciaries  are  aware  that  the  details 
of  their  dealings  will  be  open  to  Inspection, 
and  that  individual  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  armed  with  enough  informa- 
tion to  enforce  their  own  rights  as  well  as 
the  obligations  owed  by  the  fiduciary  to  the 
plan  in  general. 

There  are  three  significant  changes  de- 
signed to  Impart  more  information  about  the 
plan  and  its  operations  in  general.  First,  the 
annual  report  must  include  the  opinion  of 
an  independent  accountant  based  upon  the 
results  of  an  annual  audit.  Such  informa- 
tion will  allow  better  assessment  of  the  plan's 
financial  soundness  by  administrators  and 
participants  alike  (the  exemption  for  the 
books  of  institutions  providing  Investment, 
insurance  and  related  functions  and  subject 
to  periodic  examination  by  a  government 
agency  will  prevent  duplicative  audit  ex- 
aminations of  these  Institutions).  Second, 
plans  except  those  which  are  unfunded  must 
include  in  their  reports  Information  pertain- 
ing to  leases,  party  in  Interest  transactions 
and  investment  assets  other  than  securities 
In  addition  to  information  about  securities, 
investments  and  loans.  Finally,  actuarial  In- 
formation is  now  required  so  that  partic- 
ipants and  beneficiaries  can  Judge  the  prog- 
ress of  the  plan's  funding  scheme  and  its 
overall   financial   soundness. 

Amendments  to  provide  particularized  In- 
formation to  individual  participants  and 
beneficiaries  are  found  in  section  8.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  obligation  to  make  available 
copies  of  the  plan  description  and  latest 
annual  report,  the  administrator  will  be 
required  to  furnish  to  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary so  requesting  in  writing  a  fair  sum- 
iniry  of  the  annuil  report  or  a  statement 
of  what  benefits  (including  nonforfeitable 
benefits.  If  any)  have  accrxied  in  his  favor  or 
both.  This  will  enable  a  participant  to  find 
out  where  he  stands  with  respect  to  the 
plan  at  any  given  time.  Administrators  must 
make  good  faith  efforts  to  supply  to  a  par- 
ticipant (or  his  survivor)  upon  his  termina- 
tion of  service  under  a  plan,  a  notice  telling 
the  participant  or  survivor  exactly  what 
procedures  must  be  followed  to  secure  his 
benefits. 

Further,  the  Administrator  must  furnish 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  upon  re- 
quest copies  of  the  plan  description,  annual 
report,  or  bargaining  agreement,  trust  agree- 
ment, contract  or  Instrument  under  which 
the  plan  Is  established  and  operated.  He  may 
make  a  reasonable  charge  to  cover  the  cost 
of  such  copies.  If  a  plan  is  subject  to  a  Fed- 
eral vesting  requirement  and  is  exempted 
from  providing  pre-retirement  vesting  for 
benefits  earned  during  a  year  of  financial 
hardship,  good  faith  efforts  will  have  to  bo 
made  to  inform  p>aTtlclpants  of  the  lack  erf 
vesting  In  that  year. 

m.     ENFOBCEMENT 

The  changes  In  the  enforcement  pj-ovlslons 
have  been  made  so  that  the  rights  given  to 
participants  and  beneficiaries  elsewhere  In 
the  Act  will  be  enforceable  In  an  appropriate 


forum.  The  enforcement  section  reflects  the 
addition  of  the  fiduciary  responsibility  pro- 
visions and  provides  rwnedies  of  two  kinds; 
those  designed  to  rectify  fiduciary  breaches 
and  those  to  Insure  that  participants  and 
beneficiaries,  aJid  the  Secretary,  will  receive 
the  information  required  by  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  provisions.  Suits  to  redress 
breaches  of  duty  by  a  fiduciary  or  to  remove 
persons  from  plan  jxjsitlons  serving  In  vio- 
lation of  the  criminal  conviction  bar  may  be 
brought  by  a  participant  or  beneficiary  only 
as  a  representative  in  a  class  action.  Certifi- 
cation by  an  accountant  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  Secretary- s  Investigation  is  no  longer 
necessary  because  the  annual  audit  require- 
ment allows  an  assumption  that  the  plan 
report  is  accurate. 

Participants  and  beneficiaries  may  sue  In 
any  State  court   of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

For  actions  in  Federal  courts,  nationwide 
service  of  process  Is  provided  In  order  to 
remove  a  possible  procedural  obstacle  to 
having  all  proi>er  parties  before  the  court. 
Federal  and  State  couila  are  given  discre- 
tion to  award  attorney's  fees  and  court  costs 
to  any  party  in  actions  brought  by  a  par- 
ticipant or  a  beneficiary.  The  court  also  has 
discretion  to  require  the  plaintiff  to  post 
security  for  court  costs  and  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees. 

Fiduciary  breaches  may  be  rectified 
through  civil  suits  only.  Criminal  penalties 
for  such  breaches  are  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  established  under  the  common  law 
of  trxists.  However,  criminal  penalties  re- 
main available  In  cases  of  rej)ortlng  viola- 
tions, and,  under  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  in  cases  of  embezzlement,  false  state- 
ments, bribery  and  kickbacks  in  connection 
with  employee  benefit  plans. 

rv.     EFFECT     OF    OTHER    LAWS 

The  Act  provides  for  a  uniform  source  of 
law  for  evaluating  the  fiduciary  conduct  of 
persons  acting  on  behalf  of  employee  benefit 
plans  and  a  singular  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure system  in  lieu  of  burdensome  multiple 
reports.  States  may  require  the  filing  with  a 
State  agency  of  copies  of  reports  required 
under  the  Act.  State  courts  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral courts  are  available  to  provide  remedies 
under  the  Act  and  actions  in  State  courts 
for  accountings  are  expressly  allowed.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Act  expressly  authorizes  co- 
operative arrangements  with  State  agencies 
as  well  as  other  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
vides that  State  laws  regulating  banking. 
Insurance  and  securities  remain  unimpaired. 

SuMMART  OF  Chances  Reflected  in  Ad- 
ministration's "Emplotee  Benefits  Pro- 
tection Act"  To  Be  SuBMrrTED  in  92d 
Congress  From  the  Administration's 
Proposal  Submitted  in  the  91st  Con- 
cress 

The  new  draft  makes  a  number  of  minor 
word  and  typographical  changes.  The  sub- 
stantive changes  are: 

1.  On  page  16a,  section  8  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 8(f)  to  provide  that  in  the  event  that  a 
plan  is  subject  to  the  new  Federal  vesting 
standards  (as  provided  In  the  draft  vesting 
bill)  and  Is  excused  or  exempted  from  these 
requirements  because  of  financial  difficulties 
or  other  authorized  reasons,  written  notice 
of  such  exemption  or  excuse  must  be  sent  to 
the  participant. 

2.  On  page  18.  subsection  9(b),  amending 
section  8(e)  (2)  is  changed  by  making  clear 
that  legal  action  may  be  brought  for  removal 
of  non-fiduclarles  (as  well  as  fiduciaries)  who 
are  serving  in  violation  of  section  15  of  the 
bill. 

3  Section  II,  amending  section  14(c)(4) 
(A),  p.  23  Is  revised  In  three  principal  ways. 
First,  under  the  bill  submitted  during  the 
91st  Congress,  the  10  i>ercent  limit  on  Invest- 
ment In  an  employer's  or  an  employer's  af- 
filiate securities  Is  not  applicable  to  profit 
sharing  plans  where  such  plans  have  tha 
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requirement  that  some  or  all  of  the  plans 
funds  shall  be  Invested  In  securities  of  such 
employer.  The  new  language  would  allow  the 
exception  where  the  plans  "explicitly  pro- 
vide" that  the  funds  may  be  so  Invested.  It 
allows  a  one  year  grace  period  during  which 
existing  plans  may  amend  their  documents 
to  provide  explicit  reference  to  Investments 
in  the  employer  or  his  affiliates  Second,  the 
revision  provides  that  such  Investments  may 
be  made  In  corporations  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  employer.  The  language  of  last  year's 
submission  limited  such  Investment  to  the 
securities  of  the  employer.  Third,  it  insures 
that  profit  sharing  and  similar  plans  will  not 
be  held  to  any  other  diversification  require- 
ment ( which  might  arise  from  the  prudent 
man  concept)  as  regards  Investments  in  the 
employer's  securities. 

4  In  section  11,  p.  25  which  adds  sections 
14  and  15,  section  14|f)  is  revised  to  make 
clear  that  upon  satisfaction  of  all  liabilities, 
a  non-qualified,  as  well  as  a  qualified  plan, 
may  return  remaining  fund  assets  to  the  con- 
tributing employer. 

5  Section  14.  amending  renumbered  sec- 
tion 18,  p.  28.  Is  revised  to  make  clear  that 
Federal  preemption  of  State  law  does  not 
preclude  actions  In  a  State  court  for  account- 
ings or  for  requests  for  Instructions  by  a 
fiduciary.  Such  actions  are  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(1).  Federal  law  governs  Insofar  sis  the 
matters  relate  to  fiduciary,  reporting,  and 
disclosure  responsibilities  of  persons  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  funds  (but  not  with  regard 
to  amount  of  benefits  due  beneficiaries  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  plan) . 

1 2).  The  Secretary  has  right  of  removal 
to  Federal  court. 

(3) .  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  Is 
conditioned  upon  notice  being  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  action  and  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  to  intervene. 

Chances  Reflected  in  the  Administration's 
"Employee  Benefits  Protection  Act  "  To 
Be  Submitted  in  the  92nd  Congress  From 
THE  Administration's  "Employee  Pro- 
tection Act"  Submitted  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress 

1.  Enacting  clause,  the  "9"  in  92  stat. 
was  changed  to  a  "7"  so  that  the  amended 
law  will  read  "(72  stat.  997).". 

2.  Section  7(b).  amending  7(a)(1),  page 
8,  a  comma  was  placed  before  the  phrase 
"policy  or  fiscal  year  on  which"  so  that  the 
amended  law  will  read  "calendar,  policy  or 
fiscal  year  on  which". 

3.  Section  7(d),  amending  7(b)(2)(A), 
page  9,  "insurer"  was  changed  to  "issuer". 

4  Section  7(d),  amending  7(b)(4)(B), 
page  10,  "leasehold"  was  changed  to  "lease- 
holds". 

5.  Section  7(d),  amending  7(b)(6)(B), 
page  12,  the  word  "the"  was  inserted  before 
the  word  "date"  and  before  the  word  "ex- 
penses". 

6.  Section  8(c),  adding  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d)  and  (e),  page  16a,  adds  new  sub- 
section  (f).  to  read  as  follows: 

(f )  In  the  event  that  a  plan  which  is  sub- 
ject to  federal  vesting  standards  is  exempted 
or  otherwise  not  required  to  provide  for  pre- 
retirement vesting  In  any  given  year  because 
of  financial  difficulty  or  in  other  circum- 
stances authorized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  a  notice  stating  that  benefits  were  not 
required  to  be  vested  for  such  year,  written 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  be  understood  by 
the  average  participant,  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  participant  once  In  each  year  that 
the  plan  is  so  relieved." 

If,  federal  vesting  legislation  which  In- 
cludes a  cost-relief  provision  is  enacted,  it 
is  Important  that  participants  be  Informed 
if  their  plan  Is  exempted  from  the  vesting 
requirements  under  such  a  provision.  New 
section  8(f)  Is  designed  to  provide  such 
notice. 


7.  Section  9(b),  inserting  9(b)  through 
(k),  page  18,  subsection  (e)(2),  the  words 
"and  the  removal  of  any  person"  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "or"  between  "duties" 
and  "who"  In  the  last  line.  The  clause  now 
reads: 

".  .  .  Including  the  removal  of  a  fiduciary 
who  has  failed  to  carry  out  his  duties  and 
the  removal  of  any  person  who  is  serving  in 
violation  of  section   15  of  this  Act;   or  .  .   ." 

Tl'.e  purpose  Is  to  conform  the  scope  of 
civil  removal  suits  to  match  the  scope  of  pro- 
hibited pasltions  under  section  15(a)  (1)  and 

8.  Section  11,  amending  section  14(b)  (2i 
(H) .  page  22.  a  comma  was  deleted  after  the 
words  'use  by"  and  a  comma  was  Inserted 
after  the  wcrds  "benefit  of". 

9.  Section  11.  amending  section  14ici(2i 
and  (c)(4)(A).  page  23.  respectively,  a 
comma  was  Inserted  after  the  word  "plan" 
and  after  the  word  "with". 

10.  Section  11.  amending  section  14ici(4) 

( .A  I ,  page  23.  was  revised  In  the  last  sentence 
to  re:>d  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  such  10 
percent  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  profit 
sharing,  stock  bonus,  thrift  and  savings  or 
other  similar  plans  which  explicitly  provide 
tliat  some  or  all  of  the  plans  funds  may  be 
Invested  in  securities  of  such  employer  or  a 
corporation  controlling,  controlled  by.  or 
under  common  control  with  such  employer, 
nor  shall  said  plans  be  deemed  to  be  limited 
by  any  diversification  rule  as  to  the  percent- 
age of  plan  funds  which  may  be  invested  in 
such  securities.  Profit  sharing,  stock  bonus. 
thrift  or  other  similar  plans,  which  are  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  and  which 
authorize  investment  in  such  securities  with- 
out explicit  provision  in  the  plan,  shall  re- 
main exempt  from  the  10  percent  limitation 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

This  language  embodies  three  changes  In 
the  bill  as  suomltted  In  the  91st  Congress. 
First,  under  the  bill  submitted  during  the 
91st  Congress,  the  10  percent  limit  on  in- 
vestment In  an  employers  or  an  employer's 
affiliates  securities  is  not  applicable  to  profit 
sharing  plans  were  such  plans  have  the  re- 
quirement  that  some  or  all  of  the  plans 
funds  shall  be  Invested  In  securities  of  such 
employer.  The  new  language  would  allow  the 
exception  where  the  plans  "explicitly  pro- 
vide" that  the  funds  may  be  so  Invested.  It 
allows  a  one  year  grace  period  during  which 
existing  plans  may  amend  their  documents 
to  provide  explicit  reference  to  Investments 
in  the  employer  or  his  affiliates.  Second,  the 
quoted  language  provides  that  such  invest- 
ments may  be  made  in  corporations  con- 
trolling, controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  such  employer.  The  language 
of  last  year's  submission  limited  such  in- 
vestment to  the  securities  of  the  employer. 
Third,  it  Insures  that  profit  sharing  and 
similar  plans  will  not  be  held  to  a  diversifi- 
cation requirement  as  regards  investments 
in  the  employer's  securities. 

11.  Secton  11,  adding  sectons  14  and  15, 
page  25,  section  14(f) ,  now  reads: 

"Notwithstanding  the  fcregoing,  after  the 
satisfaction  of  all  liabilities  with  respect 
to  the  participants  and  their  beneficiaries 
under  an  employee  pension  benefit  plan 
(and.  In  the  case  of  plans  qualified  under  26 
U.S.C.  401  et  seq.  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable Internal  Revenue  Code,  provisions  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder) ,  any 
remaining  funds  assets  may  be  returned  to 
any  person  who  has  a  legal  or  equitable  in- 
terest In  such  assets  by  reason  of  such  person 
or  his  predecessor  having  made  financier  con- 
tribution thereto." 

The  purpose  Is  to  make  it  clear  that  upon 
satisfaction  of  all  liabilities  a  non-qualified, 
as  well  as  a  qualified  plan,  may  return  re- 
maining fund  assets  to  the  contributing  em- 
ployer. 

12.  Section  16(a),  page  26,  "employee  wel- 


fare or  pension  benefit  plan"  was  changed  to 
read  "employee  benefit  plan". 

13.  Section  14.  amending  renumbered  sec- 
tion  18,  page  28,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  that  except  for 
actions  authorized  by  section  9(e)(1)(B) 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and 
of  political  subdivisions  thereof  insofar  as 
they  may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  the 
fiduciary,  reporting,  and  disclosure  respon- 
sibilities of  persons  acting  on  behalf  of 
employee  benefit  plans:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed: 

( 1 1  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 
any  law  of  any  Siaie  which  regulates  insur- 
ance, banking,  or  securities  or  to  prohibit  a 
State  from  requiring  that  there  be  filed 
with  a  State  agency  copies  ol  reports  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary; or.  (2)  to  alter,  amend,  modify, 
invalidate,  impair,  or  supersede  any  law 
of  the  United  States  (other  than  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
of  1958  as  amended  (72  Stat.  997)  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  under  any  such 
law. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  State  court 
from  asserting  Juri.sdiction  in  an  action 
requiring  or  permitting  accounting  by  a 
fiduciary  during  the  operation  of  the  fund 
or  upon  the  termination  thereof  or  from 
asserting  Jurisdiction  in  any  action  by  a 
fiduciary  requesting  instructions  from  the 
court  or  seeking  an  interpretation  of  the 
trust  iublrument  or  other  docum3nt  govern- 
ing  the  fund.  In  any  such  action: 

( 1 )  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  super- 
sede any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  of 
political  subdivisions  thereof.  Insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  the  fiduciary, 
reporting,  and  disclosure  responsibility  of 
persons  acting  on  behalf  of  empleyee  benefit 
plans,  except  insofar  as  they  may  relate  to 
the  amount  of  benefits  due  beneficiaries  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  plan; 

(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  such 
action  from  a  State  court  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  If  the  action  involves  an 
interpretation  of  the  fiduciary,  reporting  and 
disclosure  responsibilities  of  persons  acting 
on  behalf  of  employee  benefit  plans.  In  de- 
termining whether  to  request  such  removal, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  any  additional 
expenses  or  inconvenience  to  the  parties: 

(3)  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  court 
shall  be  conditioned  upon: 

(A)  written  notification,  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  registered  mall  at  the  time  such 
action  is  filed,  identifying  the  parties  to  the 
action,  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  the 
plan  Involved:  and 

(B)  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  intervene 
In  the  action  as  an  Interested  party. 

This  section  is  redrafted  to  make  clear  that 
actions  In  a  state  court  for  accountings  and 
the  seeking  of  court  instructions  by  a  fidu- 
ciary are  allowed,  subject  to  the  specified 
conditions. 

14.  Section  15.  amending  renumbered  sec- 
tion 20.  page  — .  by  changing  the  word 
"plan"  to  "plans"  in  section  20(b)  to  make 
It  the  "Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  ". 

15.  Renumbered  section  17,  page  30.  after 
the  words  "Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act"  were  Inserted  the  words  "and 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
as  amended." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staitord)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  346.  a  bill  to 
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encourage  new  job-creating  industries  in 
rural  areas. 

s.  aea 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Fenator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  662,  a  biil 
to  reform  and  improve  penal  and  post- 
rdjudicatory  systems  in  the  United 
Slates. 

S.    2689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fbarson,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
\^  as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2669,  the 
i  ederal  Child  Support  Security  Act. 

S.    2728 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevensok)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
( Mr.  Javits  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2728.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Citizens'  Committee  To  Study  Congress. 

S.    27S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
Moss) .  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2754,  the  Export  Expansion  Act  of 
1971. 

SENATE  Joint  resolution  lao 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  180,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May 
in  each  year  as  'National  Arthritis 
Month." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

senate    CONCtrHRENT   RESOLUTION    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 33  regarding  the  persecution  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities  in  Russia. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FOREIGN  AID— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    791 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  will  act 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1005,  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
oUirer  programs.  Tbere  Is  ont  provision 


contained  in  the  J<rint  resolution  which 
disturbs  me  jwofoundly  because  that 
change  will  destroy  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  not  only  in  Florida  but  also  in 
many  other  States. 

The  administration  proposed  this  year 
an  appropriation  of  $144,103,000  for  the 
Cuban  refugee  program.  The  continuing 
resolution  which  will  come  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  un- 
less it  is  changed  in  the  House — and  I 
doubt  that  will  happen — would  cut  $43 
million  out  of  the  requested  funds. 

I  point  out  and  emphasize  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Cuban  airlift  or  the  Cuban  program  in- 
sofar as  getting  people  from  Cuba.  This 
money,  practically  100  percent  of  it,  is 
for  financial  assistance  to  refugees,  and 
so  large  a  part  of  the  money  goes  di- 
rectly to  tlie  school  systems. 

The  school  superintendent  from  Dade 
County  came  up  to  see  me  this  week  and 
pointed  out  that  if  this  amount  was  not 
fully  funded  in  Florida,  that  as  far  as 
the  school  program  is  concerned  the  Dade 
County  school  system  and,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, the  school  system  of  Florida,  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  do  one  of  two 
things,  either  cut  back  on  the  school  year 
and  be  forced  to  cut  down  for  a  portion 
of  the  school  year  or  make  major  re- 
assessments of  teachers'  salaries  and  the 
salaries  of  personnel  in  some  way  to  try 
to  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  the  need. 

I  point  out  that  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  is  a  program  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  not  only  with  the  State  of 
Florida  but  also  with  many  other  States 
that  are  concerned  with  this  program.  It 
will  have  a  major  impact.  The  program 
was  a  national  program  started  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  extend  help  to  Cuban 
refugees  so  that  they  might  come  here, 
people  who  wanted  to  escape  from  Castro 
communism. 

This  is  a  national  program  and  re- 
quires that  large  sums  of  money  be  ex- 
pended in  the  program.  The  SUtes  will 
not  be  able  to  do  this  within  the  State 
budgets  unless  the  Federal  Government 
helps. 

I  ho>pe  that  when  the  continuing  reso- 
lution comes  here,  the  Senate  will  see  fit 
to  agree  to  the  proposed  amendment 
that  I  intend  to  offer  to  restore  those 
funds  to  the  funds  request  in  the  budget. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  PAR  VALUE  OF  THE 
DOLLAR^  AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  792 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urbcui  Affairs.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  2879)  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  agree  to  change  the 
par  value  of  the  dollar. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  annoimce  to  the  Indian  people,  the 
pubUc.  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  rni  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  conduct  3  days  of  open 
public  hearings  early  in  the  next  con- 


gressional session  on  S.  2724,  the  Com- 
prehensive Indian  Education  Act  of  1971. 

Indian  and  other  nongovernment  wit- 
nesses will  be  heard  on  February  8  and  9, 
1972,  and  those  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Etepartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
March  1. 

8.  2724  reflects  a  number  of  concepts 
advanced  by  several  Senators  as  well  as 
the  Indian  people  themselves.  It  is  a  very 
comprehensive  measure  and  holds  po- 
tential for  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  both  Indian  children  and 
adults. 

The  open  hearings  on  all  3  days  will 
commence  at  10  am,,  in  room  3110,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

"FACE  THE  NA-nON."  AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  MAJORITY  LEADER  MIKE 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  December  12,  I  appeared  on  the 
CBS  program  "Face  the  Nation."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of  that  program  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pace  the  Nation 
(As  broedcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network,  Dec.  12, 
1971) 

Guest:  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield.  Democrat  of 
Montana. 

Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
James  Doyle,  Senate  Correspondent.  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star;  Marvin  Kalb.  CBS  News. 
George  Herman.  Senator  Mansfield,  thank 
you  very  much  for  coming.  You  have  per- 
sonally Introduced  or  supported  legislation  to 
change  the  size  of  America's  military  com- 
mitment In  Europe,  to  enforce  on  the  Presi- 
dent a  date  certain  for  ending  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  even  to  change  the  foreign  aid  program 
he  wants.  Why  have  you  refrained  In  the 
Senate  from  even  discussing  the  current 
world  crisis  between  India  and  Pakistan? 

Sen.  Mansfield.  Becatise,  frankly,  I  don't 
know  enough  about  it  and  I  think  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  remain  silent  and  for  this 
country  to  remain  neutral. 

Announcer.  From  CBS  Washington,  Pace 
the  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed 
news  interview  with  the  Senate  Democratic 
Majority  Leader,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana.  Senator  Mansfield  wUI  be  ques- 
tioned by  CBS  News  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ent Marvin  Kalb,  James  Doyle,  Senate  Cor- 
respondent for  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George 
Herman. . 

Herman  Senator,  as  you  know,  some  of 
your  Democratic  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
do  not  agree  with  you,  some  of  them  have 
already  attacked  the  administration's  oper- 
ation in  the  India-Pakistan  war.  Do  you  think 
that  this  has  been,  at  some  Republicans 
charge,  a  serious  action  on  their  part? 

Sen.  Manstield.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  As  far 
as  the  action  is  concerned,  I'm  sure  they  are 
serious,  but  the  point  Is  the  decision  has  been 
made  as  to  what  our  policy  will  be.  I  don't 
want  to  Monday  morning  quarterback.  There 
is  a  war  going  on.  The  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  use  our  good  ofSces,  if  there  are  any 
left,  to  try  and  bring  about  a  solution  to  it, 
and  in  the  meantime  remain  atrlctly  neutral. 
DoTue.  Senator,  you've  used  the  phrase 
"our  good  offices.  If  there  are  any  left,"  and 
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one  of  the  controTersles  has  been  that  we've 
destroyed  otir  good  offices  by  statements  about 
India  being  the  aggre6s<x'  and  about  India's 
role  In  this  whole  thing.  Doesn't  that  make 
you,  as  the  leader  of  the  loyal  opposition — 
doesn't  It  give  you  a  responsibility  to  respond? 

Sen.  MANsnsLD.  Not  at  all.  I'll  respond  on 
my  own  Initiative  when  I  think  it's  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  nation,  but  not  as  the 
leader  of  the  loyal  opposition,  because  I'm 
still  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana  and 
that  is  more  important  to  me. 

Kalb.  Senator,  I'm  a  little  puzzled  by  this. 
Over  the  last  couple  of  years  there  has  been 
a  great  hue  and  cry  about  why  the  Hill  re- 
mained quiet  when  the  administration  moved 
in  certain  areas,  in  Indochina,  for  example, 
and  it  seems  somewhat  inconsistent,  your  de- 
sire to  remain  silent  on  something  where  the 
facts  have  been  quite  evident  over  the  last 
nine  months,  certainly  what's  happening  In 
East  Pakistan.  Why  be  quiet  now?  Do  you 
agree  with  the  administration? 

Sen.  Manstield.  I  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration that  we  should  remain  neutral,  that 
we  should  be  prepared  to  offer  any  humani- 
tarian assistance  we  can,  and,  If  we  can  do  so, 
offer  our  good  offices  to  try  and  bring  about 
a  solution.  However,  I  think  that  it  will  be 
more  important  if  the  Chinese  and  the  Rus- 
sians undertake  that  initiative  because  they 
are  indirectly  involved  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
directly  Involved. 

Kalb.  Do  you  think  the  administration's 
rather  visible  pro-India  line — anti-India  line. 
pro-Pakistan,  excuse  me,  is  a  sign  of  neu- 
trality? 

Sen.  Mansfield.  I  think  they've  backed 
away  from  that  line.  In  the  last  few  days 
they've  made  explanations  indicating  that 
they  are  neutral. 

Herman.  Well  If  you  feel  that  this  is  a  too 
critical  a  time  for  the  Senate  to  speak  up 
and  review  what  the  administration  has 
done — — 

Sen.  Mansiteij).  Oh,  no.  I  don't  think  it  is 
too  critical  a  time  for  them  to  speak  up. 
Every  senator  has  a  right  to  speak  and  make 
his  views  known,  and  they  have  been  speak- 
ing and  they  should  continue  to  do  so  if 
they  desire  to. 

Herman.  Well,  for  one  senator  named  Mike 
Mansfield  then  to  speak  up.  WUI  there  come 
a  time,  do  you  think,  when  you  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  should  review  the  administra- 
tion's actions  leading — in  the  days  before 
the — in  the  incidents  leading  up  to  this  war? 

Sen.  Mansfield.  I  think  that  all  of  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  are  subject  to  review. 

Kalb.  Do  you  think  that  India,  as  White 
House  Advisor  Henry  Kissinger  said,  that 
India  frustrated  a  peace  effort? 

Sen.  Mansfceld.  Well.  I  understand  the 
administration  has  made  something  like  34 
proposals  or  propositions  which  seemed  to 
try  to  point  in  the  direction  of  preventing  a 
war.  Evidently  the  Pakistanis  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  listen.  The  Indians  seemed  to  have 
some  questions,  but  then  each  of  those  coun- 
tries has  to  exercise  Its  own  position  as  a 
sovereign  nation. 

Herman.  Let  me  have  another  crack  at  my 
question  which  I  asked  you  before  and  you 
answered  before.  Do  you  think  In  this  partic- 
ular case,  the  events  leading  up  to  the  India- 
Pakistan  war.  that  there  Is  something  there 
that  would  merit  a  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee review  of  administration  actions? 

Sen.  Mansfiklo.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot 
of  questions  which  could  be  asked,  but  I 
don't  believe  In  looking  backward  too  much, 
and,  to  repeat,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  Monday 
morning  quarterback. 

Dotlx.  Well,  Senator,  what  about  the 
whole  role  of  this  admlntetraUon  toward  this 
question  over  the  ytmn,  and  q>eclficaUy  has 
Pakistan  bad  mtemal  problems  and  acted 
quite  harshly  In  the  past  year?  I  don't  think 
you've  had  much  to  say  about  that. 


Sen.  Mansfield.  That's  right.  I  try  to  con- 
fine myself  to  subjects  about  which  I  know 
a  little  something.  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
not  as  conversant  with  affairs  In  that  part  of 
the  world  as  I  perhaps  should  be,  but  It's 
a  big  world. 

Kalb.  Do  you  feel  that  the  administration 
has  alienated  India,  the  most  populous 
democracy  in  Asia,  after  all.  Is  It  In  our 
Interest  to  do  that? 

Sen.  Mansfield.  I  think  that  that's  been 
done.  Whether  It  will  be  of  long  standing 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  don't  think  It's  In  our 
interest  to  alienate  any  nation;  we  ought  to 
get  along  with  all  nations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, not  In  a  position  of  leadership,  not  in 
the  way  of  telling  other  nations  what  to  do, 
but  in  a  helpful,  respectful  way. 

Kalb.  Well,  then,  why  condemn  India  as 
an  aggressor? 

Sen.  Mansfield.  I'm  not  condemning  India. 

Kalb.  I  know.  I'm  talking  about  the  ad- 
ministration. Ambassador  Bush  used  that 
term  twice. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That's  right.  I  would 
assume  that  he  was  acting  under  Instruc- 
tions from  down  here,  because  having  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  UN  twice,  what  the  UN 
delegates  do,  they  do  under  instructions  from 
the  State  Department  or  the  White  House. 

Herman.  Let  me  Eisk  you  one,  perhaps  last 
question  on  this  India-Pakistan  situation. 
You  have  said,  I  think  now  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  our  questioning,  that  you 
don't  know  a  great  deal  about  the  India- 
Pakistan 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  too  much,  no. 

Herman.  I  understand.  My  question  Is,  Is 
this  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  Presi- 
dent— to  the,  excuse  me.  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  so  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing undertaken  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  to 
familiarize  you  with  it  so  that  you  can  make 
a  Judgment  and  act  If  you  feel  necessary? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  first  let  me  say 
that  I  am  trying  to  familiarize  myself  with  it 
more.  As  far  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  what  It  should  do  now,  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  would  say  that  for  the 
time  being  we  should  do  nothing  but  main- 
tain a  strictly  neutral  attitude  and  do  what 
we  can  to  bring  about  an  end  to  this  con- 
flict if  at  all  possible. 

Kalb.  Would  that  have  been  a  proper 
course,  do  you  feel.  Senator,  back  in  the  early 
60's  on  Indochina? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  we  should  have 
stayed  neutral,  stayed  out,  and  I  so  advo- 
cated at  that  time  and  before  that  time. 

Kalb.  I  mean  In  the  face  of  an  administra- 
tion policy  moving  the  nation  In  a  certain  di- 
rection, for  the  HUl  to  remain  quiet? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  but  then  there  were 
some  people  on  the  Hill  who  did  not  remain 
quiet  and  made  their  views  known  both  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  In  reports.  I 
think  you  have  some  references  in  your  book 
to  that  effect. 

DoYLE.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  began  this 
legislative  session  by  holding  a  Democratic 
caucus  and  putting  the  caucus  on  record  as 
wanting  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
Involvement  In  Indochina  by  the  end  of  this 
Congress. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That's  right. 

Doyle.  Three  times  this  year  the  Senate  at 
your  direction  passed  legislation  which  would 
have  brought  that  end  over  six  months.  Each 
time  the  House  evaded  the  question,  or  the 
President  ignored  the  legislation.  Is  there  any 
role  left  for  the  Senate  In  the  making  of  for- 
eign policy  In  Indochina? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  there  Is  a  role  left 
for  the  Congress.  It's  the  final  step  which 
they  can  take;  that  Is  to  cut  off  appropria- 
tions. On  that  basis,  you  can  assert  yotirself ; 
on  that  basis  I  have  voted  against  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill.  There 


is  nothing  further  that  I  know  o*  that  I  can 
do  personally,  in  my  capacity  as  a  senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  this  horrible  war  In  which  we  have  no 
business  and  should  never  have  become  in- 
volved. And  one  thing  I  have  tried  already 
Is  to  bring  a  time  certain  termination  to  the 
war  with  the  proviso  that  the  POW's  wUl  be 
released  at  the  same  time.  That  fits  in  with 
the  President's  proposals  because  a  third 
part  of  the  tripod  for  withdrawal  which  he 
set  up  was  that  the  government  of  Saigou 
should  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  survive. 
I  think  they  have  had  that  chance  now,  so 
we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  take  up  the  propo- 
sition presented  by  the  NLF  on  the  basis  cf 
Points  One  and  Two  of  the  seven-point  pro- 
gram of  last  June. 

Kalb.  Senator,  you've  met  privately  wit'i 
the  President  quite  often.  What  does  he  tell 
you?  Obviously  you  tell  this  to  him.  What 
does  he  tell  you? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  tell  this  to 
him  unless  an  occasion  arises.  What  he  talks 
about  are  matters  which  I  don't  feel  that 
I  should  discuss  in  detail,  but  it's  mostly  o'.\ 
foreign  policy,  and  It's  In  part  on  domestic 
legislation. 

Doyle.  Senator,  what  good  are  those  meet- 
ings If.  when — when  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment passes,  you  have  this  friendly  relation- 
ship with  the  President,  he  makes  a  publio 
statement  that  that  amendment  has  no  force 
In  effect,  and  you  seem  to  accept  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  that  those 
statements  can  be  made,  but  the  impressioa 
has  also  been  made.  What  the  Congress  ha^ 
done,  in  the  policy  of  Congress  portion  of  the 
first  resolution,  and  In  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  government  portion  of  the  sec- 
ond resolution,  has  had  an  effect  and  will 
have  an  effect  even  If  the  amendment  Itself 
Is  not  passed  In  toto. 

Herman.  How  about  a  legal  challenge  to 
the  President's  saying  that  he  will  ignore 
that  part  of  the  bill? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Who  would  make  the 
legal  challenge? 

Herman.  Well,  cannot  the  Congress,  since 
they  passed  It  and  the  President  says  he  will 
ignore  it? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  think  so:  it 
would  take  a  lot  of  time  and  I  don't  think 
we  have  that  much  time  to  drag  it  through 
the  courts. 

Herman.  Well  now.  that  answer,  and  one 
that  you  gave  earlier,  when  you  said  there's — 
you  know  of  nothing  further  that  you  know 
that  you  could  do  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  end  the  war  in  Viet  nam,  gives  tlie 
Impression  that  you're  sort  of  giving  up:  yoa 
don't  plan  any  new  initiatives.  Is  that  be- 
cause perhaps  you  think  the  war  is  ending. 
or  what  Is  in  your  mind? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  the  war  is  ending 
At  least  It's  winding  down.  You've  got  abo'.ii 
170.000  troops  there  at  the  present  time  Bu: 
it's  hard  to  get  across  to  some  of  you  pc.^n;e 
Just  what  a  senator  can  do,  because  you  re 
probing  and  you're  striving  and  you're  try- 
ing to  find  something  in  an  area  which 
doesn't  exist.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House — -the  Congress — are  pretty 
well  known.  It's  a  matter  of  legislating:  it  .s 
a  matter  of  appropriating.  As  far  as  the 
carrying  out  of  foreign  policy  is  concerned, 
that  of  course  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  we  should  have  a  cooperative  pan 

Herman.  Well,  I  asked  that  question  be- 
cause I  got  the  Impression  that  you  sounded 
a  little  resigned,  a  little  sad,  when  you  said 
that  you  knew  of  nothing  else  that  you  could 
do  to  end  this  terrible  war. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  not  giving  up  but 
I  am  distressed  and  depressed. 

DoTLE.  Senator,  under  your  leadership  this 
year,  the  Senate  rejected  the  foreign  aid  bin 
and  the  foreign  aid  concept  and  said  you 
wanted  a  restructuring,  and  then  offered 
such    a    restructuring,    including    another 
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end-the-w&r  Amendment.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  refused 
to  bring  that  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Now 
you • 

Senator  Maksttkld.  All  the  conferees  on 
the  other  side  refused  to. 

DoTLE.  Well  Senator,  you  have  agreed  to 
bring  that  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  you 
sjy  there's  a  limit  to  what  a  senator  can  do; 
but.  as  leader,  it's  up  to  yon  to  schedule  bills, 
and  you  could  in  turn  say  I  refuse  to  bring 
that  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  unless  you 
bring  It  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Senaitor  llANsnixo.  Oh  no,  you've  got  to 
diilerentlate  between  my  responsibilities  as  a 
senator  from  Montana  Eind  the  Majority 
Leader.  7ou  must  remember  also  that  the 
Majority  Leader  Is  the  servant  of  the  Senate. 
And  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  any  legislation 
reported  to  the  Senate,  whether  I  like  It  or 
not,  will  be  brought  up  so  that  the  Senate 
can  make  its  own  decision. 

DoTXK.  Well  Senator,  do  you  think  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  would've  taken  that  view 
when  he  was  Majority  Leader? 

Sen.  Mansitkij).  I'm  not  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Kalm.  Do  you  feel  that  the  administration 
has,  in  effect,  beaten  the  Senate,  beaten  the 
Hill  on  all  of  these  matters  that  you  de- 
scribe and  probaUy  are  quite  critical? 

Sen.  MANsnixo.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  they'd 
beaten  us.  I  wouldn't  say  that  they've  come 
out  on  top.  I  would  say  it's  been  a  standoff. 
Just  the  resolution  that  Jim  Doyle  refers 
to,  X  think,  has  had  its  effect  because  it  pass- 
ed the  Senate  three  times,  and  the  issue  Is 
alive.  I  think  that  It  will  have  an  effect  on 
bringing  about  a  further  reduction  in  U.S. 
troops  from  Indochina.  The  thing  that 
disturbs  me  is  not  the  fact  that  this  reduc- 
tion is  taking  place — I  approve  of  that — but 
I  want  to  see  a  complete,  total,  lock,  stoclc 
and   barrel    withdrawal. 

Kalx.  Well,  do  you  have  the  Impression 
that  the  administration  policy  Is  aimed  at 
that   lock,  stock   and   barrel   withdrawal? 

Sen.  MAMsnsu].  I  do  not  at  this  time. 
There's  talk  about  a  residual  force,  which  I 
think  would  be  a  mistake — whereas  the 
amendment  Itself  calls  for  negotiations, 
agreement,  a  cease  fire,  a  continued  with- 
drawal, which  we're  doing  now,  but  at  the 
same  time  bringing  in  the  POWs  and  getting 
them  released.  Now,  they're  Just  Increasing 
in  numbers  and  stagnating  where  they  are. 

KaLpB.  Why  do  you  think  it's  so  Important 
for  the  administration  to  push  this  residual 
idea? 

Sen.  MAMsnsu).  I  don't  know,  unless  the 
Saigon  government  needs  continued  logisti- 
cal and  air  support  from  us,  but  they  have 
an  army  of  one  million,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men;  we've  paid  them  for  17  years; 
we've  supplied  them;  we've  supported  them; 
we've  advised  them;  there's  nothing  more  we 
can  do.  It's  their  country.  It's  their  destiny. 
It's  their  future.  They  should  decide  it. 
not  us. 

Kau.  Isn't  it  really  Korea  all  over  again? 

Sen.  Mansfiuj}.  It  looks  like  It,  I'm  afraid. 

Hermam.  Senator,  a  year  ago  or  so,  when 
we  talked  on  this  program,  all  the  conver- 
sation seemed  to  be  about  the  President's  bad 
relations  with  the  Congress.  All  the  news  was 
the  Congress  defeating  the  President.  The 
last  six  months  we've  bad — oh,  the  President 
vetoed  political  contributions;  checkoff  and 
It  stuck;  Mr.  Bute  has  been  confirmed;  Mr. 
Rehnqulst  has  been  confirmed;  Mr.  Powell 
has  been  confirtxted.  Almcst  everything  the 
President  do— does  In  th«  Congreoa  now 
seems  to  work  oat.  Has  the  balance  ahlfted  a 
little  bit  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress? 

Sen.  MANgnKLB.  No,  I  think  we're  stUl 
nriBintrntninj  otiT  equUlhrluBi,  IX  I  oaay  use 
that  f  our-4loUar  word.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Coogreas  la  only  iMlf  thioufh:  we  still 
hare  another  year,  I  would  point  out  also 
tiiat  many  of  the  IssuM  whleh  tb»  Democrats 
have  been  developing,  the  President  has 
taken  over  himself. 


Hekman.  Well,  that's  what  I  was  going  to 
ask  you.  Who  has  conae  around?  Has  the 
Congress  come  around  to  working  better  with 
the  President?  Or  has  the  President  begun 
to  shift  towards  the  Congress'  point  of  view? 

Sen.  MANsmxo.  That's  hard  to  say,  but  he's 
taking  a  lot  of  the  ideas  of  our  candidates 
and  our  party. 

HxBMAN.  Such  as? 

Senator  Mansfuld.  Well,  the  question  of 
wage,  price  and  rent  controls,  which  he  was 
opposed  to  completely. 

DoTXE.  Senator,  a  small  number  of  senior 
senators  have  indicated  they're  going  to  start 
a  fight,  starting  tomorrow,  to  see  that  the 
foreign  aid  bill  Is  not  postponed  for  three 
months,  and  follow  regular  legislative  pro- 
cedure. I'm  sure  this  will  delay  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  if  it's  carried  out.  How 
strongly  will  you  support  their  effort? 

Senator  MANsnixD.  To  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Hermant.  Who's  the  key  man  in  that?  Ha%e 
you  heard  from  Senator  Proxmlre.  who  has 
once  before  served  as  key  man  in  such  a 
rebellion? 

Senator  ATanstieu).  No.  I  haven't  heard 
from  any  of  them,  but  I  understand  that 
some  senators  have  been  meeting.  Whether 
Proxmlre  has  been  with  them  or  not,  I  don't 
know,  but  I  believe  that  Cranston  and  Ful- 
brlght,  Symington  and  Church — perhaps 
others — have  been  meeting  to  consider  what 
to  do  when  the  continuing  resolution  comes 
before  us. 

Herman  \Ve!l,  now,  you  have  said  that 
you  would  speak  with  them.  Does — do  you 
mean  extended  speaking?  Would  you  take 
part  in  extended 

Senator  Mansfixu).  No,  I'm  not — I  don't 
believe  in  dilatory  tactics.  I  have  stated  pub- 
licly to  the  press,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  all  my  colleagues  only  on  yesterday  that 
I  would  oppose  the  continuing  resolution 
and  speak  against  it — and  not  vote  for  it. 

Hebman.  But  you  would  not  Join  a  move- 
ment to  speak  at  length  against  it? 

Senator  Manstixij).  No,  I  don't  think  I 
could  stand  up  on  that  basis,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  that  kind  of  deliberation  anyway. 

Hexman.  Would  you  help 

Senator  Mansfieu).  I'm  speaking  p>erson- 
ally.  For  other  senators,  that's  their  business. 

Hekman.  Would  you  help,  or  would  you 
stay  neutral  in  an  attempt  to  quash  this  by 
a  cloture  vote? 

Senator  Mansfieui.  I  would  help. 

Herman.  You  would  help  a  cloture  vote? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Um-hmm. 

He&man.  Senator 

Senator  Mansitieiji.  No,  wait  a  while.  You 
mean  to — to  kill  this? 

HcauAN.  Yes.  If  Senators  Fulbrlgbt  and 
Smith.  Symington  and  Church  and  so  forth, 
start  a  long  conversation. 

Senator  Mansfieui.  I  would  not  vote  for 
cloture. 

Hehma.v.  You  would  not 

Senator  Manstieuj.  No,  and  I — I  wouldn't 
vote  for  any  kind — any  kind  of  a  continuing 
resolution,  even  one  which  would  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  adminis- 
trative staff. 

Doyle.  Senator,  this  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  what  happens  In  the  last  weeks  of 
Congress.  We've  had  a  series  of  cbnference 
committees,  and  what's  happened  Is,  the 
senior  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees— and  In  this  case  the  House  leader- 
ship— has  undone  some  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress  In  the  past  year  In  the  last  week 
as  we  rush  toward  adjournment.  And  Sen- 
ator Oore,  before  he  was  defeated,  made  a 
suggestion  that  conference  committee  rec- 
ords ought  to  be  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  that  tbey  ought  to  be  changed, 
thAt  the  leaders  ought  to  take  back  the  con- 
ference committees.  How  do  you  react  to 
that? 

Senator  Mamsfiklo.  Well,  I'd  aay — I  would 
not  b«  advcKBC  at  all  m^^tng  public  Um  r«c- 
orda  in  the  conference  report.  But  as  far  as 
giving  the  leaders  the — the  responsibility  to 


designate  the  conferees.  If  the  Senate  told  mo 
to  do  so,  I  would  be  glad  to  undertake  that 
responsibility,  but  I  would  not  force  that  on 
the  Senate  because  I  dont  know  whether 
the  Senate  would  agree. 

DoTLE.  Senator,  is  It  fair  to  say  you  take  a 
passive  view  of  your  role  as  leader? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That's  right. 

Kalb.  Senator,  to  get  Into  an  active  area 
then,  the  President  is  seeing  many,  many 
world  leaders,  starting  tomorrow  !n  the 
Azores  with  French.  Do  you  think  that  this 
is  going  to  help  him  next  year  during  the 
campaign? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  think  foreign 
policy  will  have  much  effect  on  next  year's 
caunpalgn.  except  In-wfar  as  Southeast  Asia  is 
concerned.  These  trips.  I  think,  are  in  the 
interest  of  this  nation,  but  politically  their 
effect  will  be  only  temporary,  and  I  Intiude 
the  trip  to  Peking  as  well.  TTie  important 
factor,  as  I  see  it  now,  is  going  to  be  the 
economy,  and  If  unemployment  is  up — it  Is — 
it  was  up  to  6.1,  down  to  5  8.  now  back  up 
to  e  i>er  cent — and  if  Inflation  is  not  con- 
trolled, then  I  think  he's  going  to  have  a 
most  difBcult  time  getting  elected. 

Kalb.  Is  that,  then,  the  prime  issue  as 
you  see  it  for  '72? 

Senator  Mansfield.  As  I  see  it.  those  two 
are  the  prime  Issues. 

Kalb.  Viet  Nam  and  the  economy? 

Senator  Mansfield  Yes. 

Herman.  Can  I  put  you  out  on  a  limb  on 
your  own  two  ifs  there — if  employment  is 
down?  Will  it  be  down  by  November  of  '72? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  down;  I  would  hope  that  employment 
would  be  up  and  unemployment  down.  I 
would  hope  that  inflation  would  be  down,  be- 
cause I'd — I'm  more  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

Herman.  I  can  understand  your  hopes. 
I'm  asking  you  to  go  out  on  a  limb  a  little 
bit  and  say  if  you  think  it  will  be. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know. 

Herman.  You  have  no  feeling  about  It? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 

Kalb.  Senator,  on  Viet  Nam.  the  adminis- 
tration claims  that  Viet  Nam  really  is  not 
going  to  be  an  issue  In  '72 — anyone  who  tries 
to  make  it  will  have  the  rug  pulled  out,  et 
cetera. 

Sen.  Mansftelo.  Well,  we'd  like  to  have 
that  rug  pulled  out  from  under  us. 

Kalb.  But  why  do  you  think  it  will  be  an 
issue? 

Sen.  Mansfield.  On  the  basis  of  all  I  can 
gather,  there  wUl  still  be  a  residual  force  of 
some   consequence  in   Viet  Nam. 

Kalb.  But  if  American  casualties  are  down 
to  practically  nothing,  why  should  that  ex- 
cite the  American  electorate? 

Sen.  Mansfield.  Well,  it's  something  that 
the  American  electorate,  I  think,  would  like 
to  avoid,  not  face  up  to,  because  they  are  led 
up  to  the  hilt  with  It,  but  people  are  still  d>-- 
ing  and  to  me  one  American  is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  ten  or  twenty  Americans.  People 
are  still  being  wounded,  people  are  still  be- 
ing forced  down  in  enemy  territory;  the  ninn- 
ber  of  POW's  is  increasing.  I  think  the  longer 
the  war  continues,  the  more  we  are  keeping 
those  POW's  Incarcerated. 

Kalb.  Do  you  think  it's  possible  that  dur- 
ing the  President's  trip  to  China,  an  atmos- 
phere, as  opposed  to  a  specific  deal,  could  be 
created  that  would  m*ke  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion possible? 

Sen.  Mansfixld.  Well,  I  would  hope  so,  but 
I  doubt  it.  I  think  If  the  question  U  brought 
up  very  likely  wliat  Mao  Tae-tung  or  Oban 
E&i-lal  will  aay  is.  "wM.  this  la  ■  mmXAet  for 
Hanoi — to  be  discussed  wltli  HanoL" 

HxucAK.  U  the  polaooers.  ttM  Amertcan 
prlaonara,  ar»  rets— sd  and  tf  tfters  la  no  ac- 
tive figbtUtg.  will  Um  An«-lsHi  psopte  b« 
any  more  fed  up  -wltlt  tts  tavcps  ta  Viet 
Nam  th*a  tbey  are  now  wttk  ti«a|w  m  ScMiUi 
Korea. 

Sen.  Mansfixld.  They  would  be  less  fed  up 
if  the  prisoneia  were  released,  but  I  dont 
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think  tbey  would  look  forward  with  any  an- 
ticipation to  a  Korean-type  solution  to  oiir 
intervention  In  Vl»t  Nam. 

Herman.  Okay.  Let  me  taka  you  back  to 
one  other  thing.  As  Oongress  oooies  to  an 
end  there  Is  stUl  a  aix^ptng  Ust  of  must 
.terns  which  nkost  people  tblnk  musit  be 
passed.  Tb^  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion, will  it  be  passed  in  time? 

Sen.  Mansfiku).  I  have  every  expectation 
It  will. 

Herman.  All  right,  how  about  extension 
(>f  the  Economic  StabllhsaUoa  Act,  the  bill 
that  gives  President  Nixcm  the  power  to — 

Sen.  MANsnxLD.  The  conferees  are  meeting 
tomorrow;  that  will  b«  extended. 

Herman.  Do  you  think  that  both  sides  wUl 
be  able  to  agree  in  a  short  time — 

Sen.  Mansfield.  Tee. 

Herman.  —  and  the  DC,  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  which  is  important 
to  all  of  us  who  live  here? 

Sen.  Mansfixld.  Yes. 

DoTLx.  Senator,  the  cartoon  by  Herfolock 
in  today's  newapapw  pictures  you  as  Santa 
Claus  giving  the  President  a  series  of  legis- 
lative packages  for  Christmas.  What  Issues 
other  than  if  the  economy  continues  to  fal- 
ter ^-ill  you  have?  What  Issues  do  you  have 
out  of  the  1971  Congress? 

Sen.  Mansfield.  As  long  as  you  mentioned 
that  cartoon,  why  didn't  you  mention  what 
was  in  the  President's  package,  and  ask  me 
what  my  position  on  those  matters  were? 

DoTLE.  Well,  you  were  against  most  of 
them.  There  were  four  nominations  in  there; 
I  think  you  voted  for  Secretary  Connally  but 
not  for  Supreme  Court  Justice  Rehnqulst 
cr  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  be.  You  voted 
♦or  Powell.  I  think,  and  you  voted  against 
Butz.  I  believe. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That's  right. 

Doyle.  But  I  think  the  cartoonist  was 
making  the  point  that  as  leader  you  helped 
give  the  President  these  gifts  by  not  fighting 
harder. 

Sen.  Mansfield.  Well.  Mr.  Herblock  is 
quite  a  cartoonist. 

(Laughter) . 

DoTLE.  Well,  Senator,  what  about  the 
question — what  Issues  oome  after  a  year  of 
skirmishing  with  the  White  House,  especially 
over  foreign  policy,  what  Issues  do  you  have? 

Sen.  Mansfixld.  You  still  have  the  Senate 
resolution  on  terminating  the  war,  which 
will  not  be  forgotten.  You  have  the  issue  of 
social  security,  which  I  suppose  the  Presi- 
dent would  agree  to.  You  have  the  question 
of  H.R.  1,  the  welfare  proposal,  which  will 
be  brought  up  next  year.  You  have  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue  sharing.  You  can  forget  the 
question  of  government  reorganization, 
which  the  President  advanced  because  that 
was  Just  too  much  to  be  expected,  in  too 
short  a  while,  although  I  approved  of  what 
he  advocated  but  he  hasnt  gone  through 
with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  Mr.  Butz 
was  confirmed,  he  announced  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  would  be  taken  out  from 
under  the  reorganization  he  had  proposed. 

Doyle.  Senator,  you  haven't  convinced 
Senator  Russell  Long  to  bring  up  the  welfare 
reform  package,  which  the  President  wants, 
and  you  haven't  got  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
on  the  docket — 

Sen.  Mansfixld.  Just  a  moment.  Just  a 
moment,  Jim.  I  have  had  discussions  with 
Long,  Talmadge,  and  ottaers,  and  they  bav« 
indicated  that  around  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  the  first  part  of  March  they  will 
report  out  HJl.  1,  As  far  as  the  revenue 
sharing  Is  concerned,  we  can't  do  a  thing  In 
the  Senate,  as  you  well  know,  until  the 
House  acts,  and  the  House  hasnt  acted. 
Furthermore,  when  the  Prealdsnt  asked  for  a 
Phase  II  and  asked  for  the  paopoaals  which 
have  Just  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
tax  package  and  the  eoononlc  package,  he 
asked  at  that  time  that  revenue  sharing  and 
welfare  be  postponed.  Then  he  came  back 
and  said  that  though  be  dldnt  need  It  tU 
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next  year,  he'd  like  the  action  this  year,  but 
as  far  as  H.R.  1  Is  concerned.  It  doesn't  go 
into  effect  until  some  time  In  1973. 

Kalb.  Senator.  Tm  told  the  senators  like 
to  talk  politics — 

Sen.  Mansfield.  At  times. 

Kalb.  Do  you  think  that — maybe  this  is  a 
good  time — do  you  feel  that  F^resident  Nixon 
is  vulnerable  next  year? 

Sen.  Mansfixld.  It  will  depend  on  the  eco- 
nomy  and   Indochina.   In  my  opinion. 

Kalb.  Those  two  issues. 

Sen.  Mansfield.  Yes. 

Kalb.  And  which  Democratic  candidate  do 
you  feel  would  be  the  strongest  one  to  take 
on  the  President? 

Senator  Mansfixld.  I  dont  know  as  of  now. 
but  as  of  now.  Muskle  is  the  leading  candi- 
date and  seems  to  be  gathering  strength. 

Herman.  You  said,  oh,  a  little  over  a  year 
8igo,  I  guess,  that  the  Democratic  Party 
hadn't  produced  any  star  who  you  thought 
could  really  challenge  the  President.  What 
do  you  think  now? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  Muskle  is  com- 
ing out.  Jackson  is  coming  up,  McGovern  is 
coming  up.  We  have  three  or  four  in  the 
wings:  I  would  hope  that  the  number  would 
be  minimized. 

Kalb.  What  about  Kennedy,  whose  name 
always  leads  these  lists? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  have  felt  for  many 
years  that  Kennedy  did  not  want  to  run 
in  1972.  and  I  still  feel  that  way. 

Kalb.  Why  is  he  running  around  then  so 
much? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  you'll  have  to  ask 
him. 

HrRMAN.  But  my  question  really  is.  do  you 
think  that  now  these  candidates  through 
publicity  have  acquired  enough  star  quality 
so  that  they  can  really  challenge  the 
President? 

Senattn-  Mansfield.  I  think  that  Muskle  Is 
beginning  to  acquire  that  star  quality.  The 
others  are  coming  up  but  not  fast  enough  to 
achieve  that  status  as  yet. 

DoTLE.  Senator,  you've  Indicated  to  me 
today,  at  least,  that  you  are  a  very  vigorous 
man  for  a  man  who's  going  to  be  69  years  old 
next  March,  and  a  very  well-informed  man. 
but  you've  been  leader  for  1 1  years.  Have  you 
thought  about  relinquishing  that  Job? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Sometime. 

Herman.  And  what  do  you  think  when  you 
think  about  It? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  do. 

DOTLE.  When? 

Senator  Mansfield,  ni  decide  that.  I  say, 
as  long  as  you  bring  up  the  11  years,  I  will 
stack  the  record  of  the  Senate  in  those  11 
years  against  any  other  11  years  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic.  I  think  we've  made  a 
good  record  and  I  think  that  the  Senate  has 
done  Itself  proud,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Kalb.  Senator,  do  you  think  the  idea  of 
the  Democratic  Party  having  many  candi- 
dates is  a  strength  or  a  liability  at  this  point? 

Senator  Mansfixld.  A  lisibility. 

DoTLE.  Senator,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  truancy  In  the  next  year?  That's  been 
a  problem  In  the  past  year  and  you've  ad- 
mitted that.  Who's  the  truant  officer  In  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Mansfiku).  Well,  each  senator  Is  a 
truant  officer  unto  himself:  there  Is  no  way. 
no  means  by  whleh  they  can  be  forced  to 
attend;  It's  up  to  them  Individually  to  de- 
cide what  to  do.  May  I  say  that  as  far  as  the 
Presidential  candidates  are  concerned,  their 
attendance  has  been  very  very  good. 

HxxicAK.  Senat<Mr.  we  have  about  30  seconds 
left.  It  Is  traditional  to  ask  you  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  this  time  at  the  program, 
when  are  you  all  going  to  go  home?  When 
will  Congress  adjourn? 

Senator  Mamsvxzlb.  I  dont  know,  it  looka 
like  well  be  In  for  some  days  ye*. 


Hebman.  One  of  the  rumors  is  that  some 
of  the  members'  wives  want  the  Congress  to 
stay  In  sesslMi  so  they  can  go  to  the  'White 
House  receptions  this  year. 

Senator  Manstield.  That's  Just  a  rumor; 
there  is  no  foundation  to  It,  forget  It,  some- 
body Just  put  that  In,  It  makes  Interesting 
reading  but  It  Just  Isn't  true. 

Herman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Mansfield,  for  being  with  us  today  on  Pace 
the  Nation. 

ANNOUNCER.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation, 
the  Senate  Democratic  leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  was  questioned  by  CBS 
News  Diplomatic  Correspondent  Marvin  Kalb. 
James  Doyle,  Senate  Correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  CBS  News 
Correspondent  George  Herman. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE 
MINORITY  IN  THE  COMMTTrEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  IN 
THE  FIRST  SESSION,  92d  CON- 
GRESS, 1971 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  the  Re- 
publican minority  of  the  Comnaittec  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  member,  made  a  distinc- 
tive record  of  constructive  contributions 
and  effective  legislative  achie\'einent.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  in  a  number  of 
instances,  the  central  concepts  around 
wliich  major  legislation  was  built  orig- 
inated on  the  minority  side.  These  con- 
tributions cover  all  areas  of  activity  of 
the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
I  have  prepared  on  these  contributions 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  AcnvrriEs  op  the  Minority  in 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Ptblic  Wel- 
fare 

HE.MTH 

I  Comprehensive  Health  Maxipower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971   (Public  Law  93-157)  ) 

The  Administration  bUl,  S.  1183,  introduced 
by  Senator  Javits  and  coeponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Baker,  Beall,  BeUmon,  Bennett,  Boggs, 
Cooper,  Dole,  Dominick,  Fannin,  Fong,  Grif- 
fin, Hruska,  Jordan,  Pearson,  Prouty,  Scott, 
Stevens,  Taft,  Tower,  Weicker  and  Young, 
together  with  legislation  Introduced  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  this  Act. 

Other  Minority  provisions  written  into  law 
are  as  follows : 

First,  start-up  assistance  for  new  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry — 
Senator  Javits; 

Second,  national  uniform  standards  for 
annua]  per-student  educational  cost — Sena- 
tor Schwelker; 

Third,  physician  shortage  area  scholar- 
ship program — Senator  Beall; 

Fourth,  separate  authority  for  financial 
disaster  relief  grants  to  health  professions 
schools — Senator  Javits; 

FUth,  grants  for  computer  technology 
health  care  demonstration  programs — Sena- 
tor Javits; 

Sixth,  on-sight  Inspections  to  determine 
plan  compliance  by  schools — Senator  Javits; 

Seventh,  advance  funding  of  appropria* 
tions — Senator  Javits; 

Eighth,  project  grants  fc»'  study  of  tbe 
science  of  nutrition — Senator  Percy;  and 

Ninth,  prohibition  of  sex  descrlmlnatlon — 
Senator  Blathlas. 

In  addition,  many  minor  anfd  tedinlcal 
amendments  were  aaUxxlflSd  by  the  Mlncr- 
Ity. 
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(Nurse  Training  Act  of  1871  (Public  Law 
93-168) ) 

A  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts,  B. 
1183.  on  bebalf  or  tbe  ArtmlnUtratlon.  and 
Senator  Javlts'  "Nursing  Education  Act  of 
1971. "  S.  1614.  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Prouty.  Beall,  Bennett,  Brooke.  Percy. 
SchweUcer,  Stevens  and  Toung,  together 
wltn  legislation  Introduced  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams, the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  provided  the  basis  for 
this  Act. 

Also  included  in  the  Act  was  a  new  section 
authored  by  Senator  Javita  authorizing  ad- 
vance funding  of  appropriations  and  one  by 
Senator  Mathias  prohibiting  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

In  addition,  many  minor  and  technical 
amendments  were  authored  by  the  Minority. 

(National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law 
92 )) 

The  bill  to  conquer  America's  most  dread 
disease,  cancer,  S.  34,  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Sen.  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Javits  and  coeponsored  by  Re- 
publican Senators  Schwelkcr.  Bellmon, 
Brooke,  Case,  Hansen.  Hatfield.  Miller.  Percy, 
Scott  and  Stevens,  together  with  the  Admin- 
istration bill,  S.  1828,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Dominick  and  cosponsored  by  Republican 
Senators  Javits.  Prouty,  Schwelker,  Pack- 
wood.  Taft.  Beall,  Allott.  Bennett.  Bellmon, 
Boggs,  Brock.  Brooke.  Case.  Cook.  Cooper, 
Curtis,  Dole,  Pannln,  Pong.  Grlffln.  Gold- 
water,  Oumey,  Hansen.  Hatfield,  Hruska, 
Percy.  Roth.  Scott.  Stevens,  Tower,  and 
Young,  provided  the  basis  for  this  Act. 

LABOB 

(Prevention  of  National  Railway  Signal- 
men's Strike  (Public  Law  92-17 (  ) 

Minority  amendments  written  Into  this  law 
include : 

Plrst.  extension  of  the  freeze  period  for  ad- 
ditional time  to  permit  coordination  of  ne- 
gotiations with  other  unions — Senator  Javits. 

Second,  provision  for  payment  to  the  em- 
ployees of  Interim  wage  increase  recommend- 
ed by  the  Emergency  Board — Senator  Javits. 

MANPOWEK   AND  POVEKTT 

(The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
(Public  Law  92-54)  ) 

This  Act  was  developed  by  Senators  Javits 
and  Schwelker  together  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  employment 
and  related  training  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed p>ersons  in  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment. The  Act  was  based  upon  the  "trig- 
ger concept",  keying  assistance  to  national 
unemployment  levels,  which  Senator  Javits 
first  proposed  In  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1969,  S-2838. 

HANDICAPPED 

Amendments  to  Wagner-OT)ay  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-38)) 

This  legislation  extends  the  special  priority 
In  the  selling  of  certain  products  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  reserved  for  the  blind 
to  the  other  severely  handicapped,  assuring 
however,  that  the  blind  will  have  first  prefer- 
ence; and  exi>ands  the  category  of  contracts 
under  which  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  would  have  priority  to  Include 
services  as  well  as  products,  reserving  to  the 
blind  a  first  preference  for  five  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill — Senat<M^  Javits 
and  Prouty. 

SC'UNCK 

(National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1973  (PubUc  Law  92-86) ) 

SecUons  3.  4.  5  and  7  of  this  Act  are  simi- 
lar to  provisions  contained  In  the  Adminis- 
tration bill.  8-1168,  introduced  by  Senator 
Prouty. 


FUND  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION— 
IN  ISRAEL 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Oallfomla  (Mr.  Tunnxt) 


has  asked  me  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  ccaicemlng  a 
charitable  organization  known  as  the 
F^md  for  Higher  Education — In  Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  cmsent  that  Senator 
Tunwiy's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Fund  roa  Hiches  Education — In  Israxl 

Mr.  TuNNBT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  in  my 
constituency  a  group  of  individuals  whose 
unusual  devotion  to  education  and  its  im- 
portance toward  the  attainment  of  the  world- 
wide goal  of  peace  led  them  In  1969  to  estab- 
lish a  charitable  organization  known  as 
Fund  lor  Higher  Education  ( In  Israel ) .  The 
Fund  for  Higher  Education  (in  Israel)  was 
conceived  to  help  the  broad  spectrum 
of  education,  rather  than  to  support  any  one 
institution.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  Is  to 
provide  specialized  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  educators,  scientists  and  others. 

Who  are  these  people?  They  are  Mr.  Am- 
non  Harness.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  one 
of  America's  great  retail  companies.  Daylin. 
Inc..  who  serves  the  Fund  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion (In  Israel)  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President;  and  Mr.  Barness'  two  co-founders 
of  Daylin.  Mr.  Max  Condlotty.  Dayiln  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Fund;  and  Mr.  Dan  Pinkie.  Chairman  of  Day- 
lln's  Executive  Committee  and  F^ind  Vice 
President. 

They  are  gathering  a  Board  of  Advisers  and 
a  Board  of  Trustees  who  now  Include  men  of 
wisdom  and  experience  to  guide  the  officers 
and  directors  toward  their  goal.  The  Ad- 
visers Include  Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin,  discoverer 
of  that  great  boon  to  mankind,  the  Sabin 
Oral  Polio  Vaccine;  Dr.  George  S.  Wise,  the 
first  President  of  Tel  Aviv  University;  Prof. 
Wm.  Haber,  distinguished  scholar  of  Wayne 
University  and  Dr.  Joeepb  J.  Schwartz,  whose 
lifetime  of  dedication  to  Jewish  cultural 
development  has  left  a  mark  in  history. 

Within  months  after  its  organization,  a 
major  dinner  was  held  at  the  Century  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  more  than  800 
people  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Max  Candlotty  and 
pledged  nearly  one  million  dollars  to  launch 
the  Fund.  Moving  with  alacrity,  the  Fund 
now  has  lour  buildings  under  construction  In 
Israel.  Three  are  part  of  a  complex  known  as 
The  Dave  Pinkie  Residence  Center  for  Health 
Science  Students  at  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem.  The  other  is  The  Max  Candlotty 
Institute  for  Science  Teaching  at  the  Welz- 
znann  Institute  at  Rehovot,  Israel. 

Now  a  third  project  Is  in  progress. 

The  Fund  will  hold  its  second  major  fund 
raising  affair  on  January  8.  1972  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotti  to  honor  a  distinguished 
business  leader,  philanthropist  and  an  ofllcer 
of  the  Fund,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  May.  It  wUl  build 
the  Samuel  D.  and  Isabel  May  Hettrt  Research 
Center  Ui  a  medical  facility  aflUiated  with  Tel 
Aviv  University.  Mr.  May  is  President  of  the 
Harry  Greenburg  Foundation,  which  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  contributed  to  cancer, 
heart  and  arthritis  research.  He  established  a 
cancer  research  laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  another  cancer  facility  at  the 
Columbia  Preebyterlan  Medical  Center  afllll- 
ated  with  Columbia  University;  and  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Miami  University  Medical 
School,  contributed  toward  the  construction 
of  an  arthritis  research  foundation  at  Jack- 
eon  Memorial  Hospital.  He  alao  participated 
in  the  construction  of  an  extended  care 
pavilion  at  the  Miami  Heart  Institute.  The 
Foundation  was  a  founder  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine  In  New  York  as  well 
as  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Care  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  planned  heart  facility, 
there  are  four  specific  projects  under  study 
which  are  related  to  Israel  educational  facul- 
ties and  one  In  the  United  Statee.  for  tboee 
who  lead  this  magnificent  new  charitable  en- 
terprise are  also  mindful  of  the  contrtbutlona 


of  American  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

While  It  was  the  executive  ot  one  great 
American  company  that  launched  this  proj- 
ect, it  baa  spread  and  will  continue  to 
broaden  its  base  to  include  a  wide  spectrum 
of  business,  clvU  and  communal  leaders 
throughout  our  country.  The  Fund  for  High- 
er Education  (in  Israel)  has  Important  goals 
that  are  not  the  property  of  one  company, 
one  group  of  p>eople,  one  narrow  segment  of 
the  population.  It  has  Ideals  that  encompass 
all  civilized  men  and  women.  It  should  be 
given  great  encouragement  and  support,  both 
moral  and  financial. 

For  this  reason  I  want  to  commend  the  or- 
ganization, wish  It  well  in  Its  undertaking  of 
the  Samuel  D.  May  Tribute  Dinner  on  Janu- 
ary 8th.  and  commend  Its  various  boards, 
officers  and  directors  for  their  dedication  and 
devotion  to  this  major  enterprise  of  their  own 
creation  atnd  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  for  Higher  Education 
(In  Israel)  now  Includes  Jack  Benny,  actor 
and  philanthropist,  as  well  as  Marcus  Olaser. 
Charles  Krown  and  Allan  LazarolT.  all  busi- 
ness executives  and  philanthropists  of  note. 

The  Officers  of  the  Fund  are  Amnon  Bar- 
ness. Samuel  D.  May.  Max  Candlotty.  Dave 
Pinkie.  Leon  Beck,  Alvln  M.  Levin.  Richard 
J.  Segal  and  Robert  L.  Hersh. 

The  Directors  of  the  Fund  are  Amnon 
Barness,  Max  Candlotty.  Dave  Flnkle,  Albert 
B  Glickman.  Sidney  Kline.  Samuel  D.  May, 
S.  Jerome  Tamkin,  Charles  Watt.  Eugene  L. 
Wyman  and  Boris  Young. 

The  Project  Coordinator  is  J.  Norman  Al- 
port and  the  Public  Information  Coordinator 
Is  Peter  Grant. 

These  devoted  Individuals  deserve  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  all  Americans  for  their 
dedication  to  the  Important  tasks  they  have 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


"SALUTE  TO  CASSATT  "  DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  attend 
the  "Salute  to  Cassatt"  day  held  on  No- 
vember 20,  1971.  in  Cassatt.  S.C.  On  this 
occasion,  the  fine  citizens  of  Cassatt  were 
praised  for  community  efforts  toward 
raising  their  quality  of  life.  Some  of  their 
proposals  included  neighborhood  youth 
centers  for  sponsoring  nurseries,  kinder- 
gartens, and  programs  to  correct  prob- 
lems of  health,  malnutrition,  and  recre- 
ation for  all  the  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  was  pleased  to  share  speaking  honors 
with  Rev.  Luns  C.  Richardson,  dean 
of  admissions  and  records,  and  director 
of  basic  studies  at  Benedict  College  in 
Columbia,  S.C. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Richardson's  speech 
was  entitled  "Building  Upon  Our  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Through  Education."  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  geared  to  respond  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  Since  this  is  true,  as  it 
should  be.  Reverend  Richardson  says  it 
is  therefore  paramount  for  us  to  make 
sure  our  citizens  are  as  educated  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  says  this  education  should  be 
blended  with  Christian  principles,  for 
knowledge  does  not  guarantee  cliaracter 
and  integrity.  He  points  out  that  many 
criminals  have  high  education. 

Because  this  speech  Is  so  timely,  and 
because  it  touches  upon  some  of  the  fun- 
damental needs  of  our  society,  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Building  Upon  Oca  Amuucan  Hebitagb 
Thsouch  Education 

To  the  Honorable  Senator  Thurmond.  Mrs. 
Ricket,  Mr.  Mclntoeh,  Mr.  Brooks,  distin- 
guished platform  guests,  the  fine  people  of 
Cassatt.  ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  Is  a  great 
pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to 
take  part  In  this  great  program,  this  salute 
to  the  fine  community  of  Cassatt  and  the  very 
commendable  efforts  you  are  putting  forth 
to  improve  and  make  more  abundant  the 
lives  of  all  the  pieople  in  this  community. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  American  way  of  doing 
things.  This  working  together  lor  the  com- 
mon good  is  what  has  made  America  great. 
Concern  for  each  other's  welfare  Is  the  fabric 
of  community  life.  It  is  the  stuff  out  of  which 
good  communities  develop  and  grow. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for 
men  to  share  the  speaking  honors  with  His 
Honor,  Senator  Thurmond,  who  has  always 
been  deeply  Interested  in  the  education  of 
all  our  citizens.  My  first  work.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, was  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
South  Carolina  Area  Trade  School  at  Den- 
mark. South  Carolina  (now  the  Denmark 
Residential  Technical  Institute)  under  the 
enlightened  leadership  of  the  late  Mr.  L.  H. 
Dawkins.  I  remember  quite  well  that  It  was 
under  your  leadership  and  guidance  as  Gov- 
ernor that  the  South  Carolina  State  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  establishment  of  this 
and  other  trade  schools  so  that  untrained 
and  unskilled  young  men  and  women  could 
get  an  education  to  fit  them  for  abundant 
living.  I  remember  distinctly  your  words  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  as  you  said 
in  5our  Inaugural  address:  "The  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  will  convert  unskilled 
labor  Into  much-needed  skiUed  labor."  This 
has  been  accomplished  In  a  big  way.  Thou- 
sands of  graduates  of  these  schools  are  liv- 
ing abundant  lives  and  are  serving  as  leaders 
In  their  communities.  This  Is  a  Uvlng  testi- 
mony to  your  foresight,  concern,  ingenuity 
and  leadership. 

And  to  Mrs.  Rlckett,  along  with  all  of  the 
other  fine  people  who  have  worked  to  make 
this  program  and  these  activities  a  great  suc- 
cess: I  am  very  happy  that  you  have  recog- 
nized in  your  planning  the  need  for  continu- 
ing education  and  the  part  it  plays  in  buUd- 
Ing  upon  our  great  American  heritage. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  rec- 
ognized that  If  democracy  was  to  prevail.  If 
we  were  to  live  abundantly,  the  citizenry 
would  have  to  be  educated.  It  would  have  to 
understand  the  government  and  the  issues  of 
the  day  well  enough  to  choose  capable  lead- 
ers and  to  direct  the  government  on  handling 
the  Issues.  This  was  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons for  the  development  of  our  public  edu- 
cation system. 

The  need  for  education  is  even  more  criti- 
cal today.  First  of  all.  the  rights  of  suffrage 
have  since  been  extended  to  all  citizens  aged 
18  and  over.  Recently,  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  taken  measures  to  abolish  any 
remaining  inequities  in  our  system  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Since  all  the  people  are  now 
responsible  for  our  government,  aU  the  peo- 
ple must  be  educated.  But  more  important, 
the  Issues  are  far  more  complex  and  the  gov- 
ernment's activities  Involve  areas  undreamed 
of  200  years  ago.  Modern  technology,  especial- 
ly in  the  communications  field,  tends  to  work 
In  favor  of  increased  centralization  and  dic- 
tatorship. To  maintain  democracy  today,  po- 
litical leaders  at  all  levels  need  broad  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  highly  technical  skills.  And 
the  people  In  general  must  be  thoroughly 
educated  in  order  to  understand  and  perform 
competently  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Our 
young  people  here  muat  exercise  ttaelr  re- 
sponslbUtUes  la  this  Tcnture.  They  must 
read;  they  must  keep  informed  of  conditions 
and  Issues  at  home  and  abroad.  It  Is  only 


through  an  educated,  Infwmed,  and  intelli- 
gent mind  that  you  can  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  ongoing  of  our  great 
American  heritage.  It  la  in  this  way  that  you 
can  prepare  to  take  the  reins  of  leadership 
in  the  days  and  years  ahead.  Ihis  places  no 
easy  burden  on  the  schools  of  a  democracy. 
The  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  York, 
England,  states  the  problem  this  way:  "The 
rapidity  of  the  grow^th  of  knowledge — the 
dominant  feature  of  the  Intellectual  history 
of  our  time — forces  on  the  educator  an  ever 
greater  speciallisBtlon.  The  needs  for  an  In- 
formed citizenship  demands  an  even  greater 
breadth.  The  reconcUiatlon  of  those  con- 
fiicting  demands  Is  one  of  the  crucial  prob- 
lems that  we  have  to  face." 

Governing  the  United  States  also  requires 
substantial  knowledge  about  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Because  of  our  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs,  our  government  con- 
stantly formulates  policies  affecting,  and  af- 
fected by.  international  situations.  Educa- 
tion in  world  affairs  must  produce  experts  in 
the  field  so  that  those  who  actually  do  the 
work  of  implementing  policy  have  profound 
understanding  of  the  many  cultures  and 
value,  systems  operating  throughout  the 
world.  But  again,  the  people  mxiat  decide  the 
values  and  goals  for  which  the  government 
tcoTks.  The  director  of  the  World  Affairs  Cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  Minnesota  asks: 
"What  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  about  world 
aflairs  apart  from  its  obvious  intrinsic  Intel- 
lectual Interest?  Only  the  foolish  question 
the  view  that  in  our  democracy  public  opin- 
ion Influences  foreign  policy  decisions.  There- 
fore, a  wise  and  sound  American  foreign  pol- 
icy must  rest  on  an  Informed  opinion.  This 
opinion  will  be  formed  In  large  measure 
through  education  at  all  levels  and  ages  of 
our  population  It  Is  further  assumed  by  most 
that  the  United  States  has  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  all  the  world,  and 
that  therefore,  the  educated  and  active 
American  citizen  can  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution not  only  to  our  own  Independence 
and  way  of  life,  but  to  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  world  as  a  whole." 

As  life  has  evolved  since  the  beginnings  of 
our  nation,  the  horizons  of  the  citizen's  in- 
fiuence  have  expanded  from  the  town  coun- 
cil to  the  national  forum,  to  the  Interna- 
tional sphere,  and  even  beyond.  We  now  live 
in  a  time  when  American  citizenship  carries 
with  It  not  only  worldwide  concerns  but 
truly  universal  Involvement.  A  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  told  convening  school  admin- 
istrators : 

"We  can  be  safe  only  if  our  environment 
Is  safe.  And  today  the  environment  which  we 
must  try  to  make  and  keep  safe  Is  not  only 
local  or  regional  or  hemispheric — it  is  world- 
wide. It  Includes  all  the  land  and  the  wa- 
ters and  the  air  of  the  earth,  and  reaches 
as  far  out  into  space  as  man  can  maintain 
Instruments  capable  of  affecting  life  on 
earth." 

This  brings  to  mind  some  of  the  Ideals  of 
the  late  Wendel  Wllkle.  During  World  War 
Two  Mr.  Wllkle,  with  the  permission  and 
blessing  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
undertook  a  trip  around  the  world  (1942)  to 
view  first-hand  the  conditions  of  people  all 
over  the  world.  This  great  statesman  and 
humanitarian  was  so  moved  by  what  he  saw 
and  his  sympathies  went  out  so  strongly  to 
these  people  that  he  was  moved  to  write  a 
book  about  his  travels  and  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  In  his  book.  One  World.,  he  said : 

"There  can  be  no  peace  for  any  part  of 
the  world  unless  the  foundations  of  peace 
are  made  secure  throughout  the  world." 

"There  are  no  distant  points  In  the  world 
any  longer." 

"Our  thinking  In  the  future  must  be  world- 
wide." 

Mr.  WUkle's  words  were  never  truer  and 
never  needed  more  than  they  are  In  these 
times. 

To  keep  our  expanding  environment  lafc, 
we  need  education  of  the  sort  that  produces 


Informed  citizens  and  expert  leaders.  The 
people  of  America  must  remain  committed 
to  democracy  and  must  be  knowledgeable 
enough  to  ftilflll  that  commitment  under  all 
the  circumstances  Imposed  by  modem  times. 
The  most  effective  instrument  for  providing 
such  knowledge  and  skills  in  our  society  Is 
citizenship  education.  A  study  completed  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  some  years  ago 
reported : 

"The  school  is  ap{>arently  the  most  power- 
ful institution  In  the  socialization  of  atti- 
tudes, conceptions,  and  beliefs  about  the 
operation  of  the  political  system.  While  the 
family  contributes  much  to  the  teaching 
tliat  goes  into  basic  loyalty  to  the  country, 
the  school  gives  content,  information,  and 
concepts  which  expand  and  elaborate  these 
early  feelings  of  attachment." 

"Fundamental  to  citizenship  education  is 
the  school's  role  in  orienting  the  cliild  to  the 
values  Inherent  in  our  democratic  system. 
There  are  rules  and  laws  governing  our  so- 
ciety, and  the  child  learns  early  that,  for 
both  his  and  society's  protection,  his  freedom 
extends  only  to  the  boundaries  imposed  by 
the  rules.  Cicero  said,  'We  are  In  bondage  to 
the  law  in  order  that  we  may  be  free.'  It  has 
beer  a  basic  truth  of  free  governments  since 
ancient  times." 

As  the  child  begins  to  mature,  he  gains  an 
understanding  of  the  moral  basis  for  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Through  participation  In  the 
routines  of  school  living,  through  study  of 
various  subjects,  and  through  adult  models 
arcund  him.  he  develops  his  personal  concept 
of  morality. 

Certain  values  and  alms  have  remained 
constant  In  our  society  from  the  beginning. 
Others  are  subject  to  change  with  changes  In 
circumstances.  Because  we  live  In  an  open  so- 
ciety, we  recognize  the  freedom  to  question 
and  change.  The  student  who  has  received 
basic  citizenship  education  gradually  ac- 
quires the  ability  to  analyze  his  values  and 
to  reshape  them  as  the  situation  demands.  He 
also  learns  that  he  has  a  right  to  Infiuence 
his  government  in  the  reshaping  of  values 
Prom  time  immemorial,  people  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  crumbling  traditions 
ani  weakening  morals.  The  truth  is  that  in 
the  progress  of  mankind,  the  critical  rethink- 
ing of  values  and  goals  is  a  necessary  partner 
of  change. 

Education  Is  one  of  the  great  forces  In- 
volved in  this  critical  rethinking  and  re- 
shaping of  values  and  goals.  Indeed  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  great  forces  shaping  hu- 
man destiny.  Hence,  a  school  is  not  a  luxury 
to  be  provided  In  response  to  the  caprices  of 
personal  taste,  it  Is  a  necessity  to  be  Justified 
by  the  fruits  it  bears.  One  of  those  fruits 
must  be  an  educated  citizenry,  wUIing.  and 
able  to  make  decisions  affecting  broad  policy 
matters,  and  to  transmit  critically  the  best 
of   civilization   to   the   next   generation. 

In  this  regard  I  was  very  impressed  with 
the  apparent  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown 
by  Mrs.  Rlckett  as  she  extended  the  Invita- 
tion to  me  to  share  speaking  honors  with 
Senator  Thurmond.  Her  description  of  pro- 
posals for  the  community  of  Cassatt  Is  a 
good  example  of  an  InteUigent  and  informed 
citizenry,  attempting  to  raise  the  level  of  life 
for  all  people  in  the  community.  These  pro- 
posals include  neighborhood  youth  centers 
for  sponsoring  ntirserles.  kindergartens,  and 
a  head -start  program  to  correct  problems  of 
health,  malnutrition,  recreation,  etc.,  for  all 
citizens  of  the  community.  They  Include  rec- 
reational facilities  for  the  Cassatt  and  San- 
day  Grove  Communities  to  Improve  the 
health  and  outdoor  life  of  the  people.  They 
also  Include  provision  for  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply to  every  citizen  of  Kershaw  County. 

These  are  all  fine  examples  of  oommunity 
action  for  Improvement  of  the  life  of  the 
people.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  American- 
ism in  action.  This  is  the  way  we  do  things 
in  Ajnertca.  We  work  together,  hand  In  hand, 
to  ratae  the  level  of  life  for  aU  people;  to 
help  each  other  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest.  Edu- 
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cation  la  Important  In  this  kind  of  democ- 
racy In  action.  Such  education  must  train 
and  Inspire  young  and  old  alike  to  work  to- 
gether, then,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  to- 
morrow: to  pass  on  to  oncoming  generations 
the  best  of  our  American  heritage. 

0\ir  schools,  then,  must  do  their  very  best 
to  meet  this  ongoing  challenge.  Our  schools 
must  not  only  help  to  generally  Inform  the 
citlzen.-y.  they  must  train  more  good  leaders 
than  ever  before.  For  trained.  Christian  lead- 
ership Is  essential  in  every  field — religious, 
educational,  political,  military,  and  social.  A 
real  leader  Is  the  key  to  every  situation.  In 
Old  Te.stament  times  the  Prophets  always 
came  on  the  scene  at  a  critical  time  and 
pointed  the  way  out  of  the  dilemmas  of  their 
day.  Men  like  Martin  Luther,  John  Wesley, 
and  countless  others  pointed  the  way  in  their 
day.  Men  like  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  a  host  of  others  came  to  the  front 
in  crises,  and  through  wise  and  dynamic 
leadership,  turned  the  tide  and  set  the  new 
nation  on  the  road  to  power  and  greatness. 

Leadership,  then,  must  be  trained;  the 
leader  must  have  a  vision  of  God  and  a  goal 
to  be  reached;  he  must  be  unselfish;  he  must 
have  a  sense  of  direction  and  a  sense  of 
mission.  He  must  have  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. The  leader  must  be,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet : 

"A  man  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill, 
A  man  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
A  man  who  possesses  an  opinion  and  a  will; 
A  man  who  has  honor,  a  man  who  will  not  lie; 
A  man  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

and    dam    his    treacherous    fiatterles 

without  winking! 
A  tall   man,  a  sun-crowned  man.  who  lives 

above  the  fog  in  public  duty  and  in 

private  thinking." 

For  all  the  problems — local,  state,  national, 
and  international — facing  us  today  we  need 
such  men,  for  to  be  merely  educated  is  not 
enough.  To  give  a  man  an  education  without 
emphasis  on  moral  character  and  Christian 
behavior  may  make  him  only  a  greater  danger 
to  society.  For  racketeers,  criminals,  and 
thieves  today  are  often  highly  educated  men 
and  women.  The  only  way  to  safe,  sure  lead- 
ership is  to  Implant  the  Ideals  of  Jesus  into 
the  hearts  of  men.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  honor,  integrity,  and  righteous  living. 

Our  schools,  then,  in  the  great  American 
tradition,  must  continue  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  vast  problems  and  His  of 
these  times.  They  must  continue  to  furnish 
the  leadership  that  has  meant  so  much  to 
our  nation  in  the  years  gone  by.  They  must 
continue  to  send  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  men  and  women  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  making  this  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live — men  and  women  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

I  am  going  to  close  my  remarks  by  quoting 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Karl  T.  Comp- 
ton.  eminent  American  scientist,  which  I 
think  is  also  fitting  for  the  outlook  of  the 
future  of  dedicated,  hardworking  communi- 
ties like  Cassatt.  Dr.  Compton  relates  this 
incident:  "In  thinking  of  the  future,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  travel  experience  I  had  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  I  was  aboard  a  ship  going  from  Seattle. 
Washington,  toward  Victoria,  on  Puget 
Sound.  It  was  a  day  of  rare  visibility,  and  I 
could  see  Mount  Ranler  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  away,  looking  up  high  in  the 
sky  like  a  golden  monument,  with  range  upon 
range  of  islands  and  foothlUs  extending,  dim- 
ly outlined,  through  the  intervening  reaches. 

"In  this  way."  says  Doctor  Compton.  "I 
like  to  think,  stands  the  future  of  you,  my 
fellow  citizens,  as  you  look  toward  the  years 
ahead,  as  you  continue  to  buUd  upon  our 
American  heritage,  a  golden  future  that  Is 
accessible  to  you  If  you  h*v«  the  skill  and 
the  courage  to  surmount  tta«  ToothlUsl 


HARMFUL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CANNI- 
KIN   NUCLEAR    TEST 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  month 
has  passed  since  the  AEC  detonated  the 
Cannikin  underground  nuclear  test.  Prior 
to  that  test  the  AEC  contended  that 
the  harmful  after-effects  would  be  mini- 
mal. 

Evidence  is  mounting  which  disputes 
that  contention. 

A  recent  study  by  two  Alaska  biolo- 
gists, Karl  Schneider  and  James  Vania. 
indicates  that  between  900  and  1,100 
sea  otters  died  from  effects  of  the  five- 
megaton  test.  This  estimate  far  sur- 
passes AEC  estimates  indicating  that  the 
kill  would  be  minimal. 

The  Bering  Sea  side  of  Amchitka  Is- 
land near  the  Cannikin  bomb  test  site 
is  virtually  devoid  of  otters.  Siu^feys  last 
summer  indicated  an  otter  population 
of  about  1,200  in  that  vicinity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  which  gives 
the  details  of  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the   Anchorage  Dally   News,   Nov.   27. 
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EsTiM.^TE    Goes  Up  on   Sea  Otter  Kill 

(By  Allan  Frank) 
The  Bering  Sea  side  of  Amchitka  Island 
near  the  Cannikin  bomb  test  site  is  80  to 
90  per  cent  devoid  of  sea  otters,  according 
to  Jim  Estes,  a  University  of  Arizona  doctoral 
candidate  in  biology. 

Estee.  under  contract  with  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  for  a  sea  otter  study,  esti- 
mates that  between  900  and  1,100  otters  died 
from  effects  of  the  five-megaton  test  Nov.  6. 
In  Juneau.  Alaska  Fish  and  Game  com- 
missioner Wallace  H.  Noerenberg  released 
the  findings  of  two  state  biologists  who  re- 
ported that  about  1.000  to  1.100  otters  were 
killed. 

Karl  Schneider  and  James  Vanla.  the  two 
state  otter  experts,  said  that  the  kill  repre- 
sents about  15  per  cent  of  the  otter  popu- 
lation which  inhabits  the  100  miles  or  so  of 
Amchitka  coastline. 

Estes,  Vania  and  Schneider  spent  more 
than  a  week  surveying,  by  helicopter  and  by 
foot,  the  otter  population.  Similar  surveys 
last  June  showed  an  otter  population  of 
about  1,200  in  the  vicinity  affected  by  the 
blast. 

"Now  the  highest  count  we  can  come  up 
with  is  155  animals.  There's  always  a  possi- 
bility that  the  animals  may  have  left  nat- 
urally, but  there's  no  biological  reason  why 
things  shouldn't  l>e  the  same  as  before  the 
test."  Estes  said. 

So  far,  20  other  carcasses  have  been  dis- 
covered, including  16  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
side  of  Amchitka  in  the  Aleutian  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  AEC  last  week  said  18  otter  bodies 
have  been  discovered. 

The  biologists  say  a  severe  storm  immedi- 
ately following  the  test  blew  the  otter  l>od- 
ies  away  from  the  Bering  Coast  and  out  to 
sea. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  what  happened  to  the 
otter  bodies  lies  with  a  carcass  dredged  from 
35  fathoms  of  Bering  Sea  water  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  fisheries  project  ship 
Commander. 

Estes  said  it  is  unnatural  for  the  naturally 
buoyant  otter  to  remain  on  the  sea  bottom. 
Apparently,  the  otter  may  have  been  a  vic- 
tim of  underpressure,  which  creates  a  nega- 
tive buoyancy  and  makes  bodies  act  like 
rock,  he  said. 


Underwater  divers  sometimes  are  affected 
by  underpressure  when  they  dive  too  deep. 

Estes  hypothesizes  that  many  otters  may 
be  permanently  trapped  somewhere  below 
the   stutace   of    the    water. 

He  said  that  not  all  the  dead  otters  found 
showed  symptoms  of  overpressure.  "We  found 
some  with  severe  lung  and  Internal  damage, 
but  not  with  ruptured  ear  drums,  which  is 
the  first  thing  you  expect  to  find  from  over- 
pressure." 

Estes  said  that  underpressure  caused  per- 
haps by  ground  acceleration  (an  immediate 
upward  heaving  of  the  ground  and  sea  of 
about  10  feet)  may  account  for  the  large  kill. 

That  phenomenon,  called  cavitation,  cre- 
ates a  partial  vacuum  in  the  water  as  the 
liquid  rises  quickly  and  nothing  moves  in 
its  place.  The  cavitation  was  so  great  that 
the  AEC  pilot  circling  Amchitka  at  shot  time 
said,  "The  ocean  was  white  as  far  as  we 
could  see." 

The  surface  acceleration  at  ground  zero 
reportedly  had  the  force  of  200  gravities, 
while  acceleration  at  about  3,500  feet  was 
recorded  as  42  gravities. 

The  closest  point  of  six-eight  mile  strip  of 
beach  along  the  Bering  side  is  about  4.500 
feet  from  ground  zero. 

Schneider  said,  "It's  obvious  from  the  re- 
sults that  the  Battelle  Institute  (which  was 
responsible  for  the  AEC  estimate  of  200  as 
the  maximum  kill)  didn't  give  us  the  means 
to  predict  this. 

"If  the  kill  were  spread  evenly  around 
the  Island,  then  it  could  be  back  to  normal 
in  about  two  years.  Since  it's  so  localized. 
it  may  take  five  years  or  so."  Schneider  said. 

Noerenberg  estimates  that  about  800  ani- 
mals on  the  Bering  side  and  200  300  animals 
on  the  Pacific  side  had  died. 

Vania  said,  "Our  research  program  will 
have  to  take  a  different  tact  for  a  few  years. 
Normally  we  harvest  about  300  otters  an- 
nually, but  wc  won't  be  able  to  harvest  for 
a   few   years." 

The  prices  for  the  pelts  sold  at  the  Seattle 
fur  auction  In  January  range  from  $275  to 
tlOO  a  skin. 

The  fish  and  Game  commissioner  con- 
tinued. "We've  Informed  the  governor  and 
the  attorney  general  and  It's  up  to  them 
to  decide  whether  the  state  will  Institute 
any  legal  action  against  the  AEC." 

Schneider  said  the  state  and  other  scien- 
tists will  be  certain  about  the  effects  next 
June  when  they  will  compare  last  June's 
census  with  current  counts. 


PHASE  II  IS,  TOO,  WORKING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  our  coun- 
try's economic  policies  and  the  prospects 
for  success  or  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  stop  Inflation. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  making 
substantial  progress.  It  is  a  Ixattle  that 
we  must  continue  to  wage.  It  is  an  effort 
that  we  must  win.  And  we  are  winning, 
but  the  battle  is  far  from  over. 

In  line  with  that.  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil, 
has  indicated  that  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram "has  shown  sound  results,"  and,  he 
says,  "should  do  even  better  in  the 
months  ahead." 

The  facts  Mr.  Rumsfeld  calls  to  our 
attention  are  significant,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  means  to  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  other 
interested  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rumsfeld's  article  entitled  "Phase  n  Is. 
Too.  Working."  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  December  12, 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  12,  1971] 

Phase  n  Is,  Too,  Working 

(By  Donald  Rumsfeld) 

Tlie  prophets  of  despair  seem  busy  once 
ng.T.ln.  President  Nixon's  economic  policy, 
they  say.  is  not  working — people  lack  con- 
fidence in  the  President's  program  it  is 
i'..umed.  They  say  the  Phase  1  90-day  freeze 
was  only  marginally  successful  and  that  the 
Phase  2  stabilization  program  is  not  going 
t>  work. 

Dace  again,  the  handwrlngers  are  wrong — 
dead  wrong  in  my  Judgment.  Not  only  did 
the  Phase  1  freeze  work,  but  it  worked  far 
belter  than  any  in  or  out  of  government 
had  a  right  to  expect.  And  it  set  the  stage 
for  what  we  believe  is  going  to  be  an  equally 
successful  Phase  2  program. 

Examine  what  has  haK>ened. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  for 
October  registered  the  smallest  Increase — 0.1 
percent  (seasonally  adjusted) — in  4"/,  years. 

Tlie  Wholesale  Price  Index  (WPI)  dropped 
0  4  percent  in  September  and  rose  only  by 
0.1  percent  in  October. 

The  industrial  commodities  component  of 
the  WPI  dropped  by  0.1  percent  in  Septem- 
ber, and  by  0.3  percent  In  October  (season- 
ally adjusted) — the  Octol)er  drop  was  the 
largest  decline  in  11  years. 

Of  3.885  nonfood  prices  in  the  CPI  tabu- 
lated In  a  special  Department  of  Labor  wage- 
price  freeze  survey,  87  percent  showed  no 
change  in  price  from  August  to  September 
during  the  freeze.  Six  percent  actually  de- 
clined, while  fewer  than  8  percent  increased. 

The  rate  of  infiation  as  measured  by  the 
GNP  deflator  has  been  dropping.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  it  was  at  a  5.3  percent  annual 
rate;  2nd  quarter,  4.0  percent;  and  third 
quarter,  3.0  percent. 

Interest  rates  have  been  declining  over  a 
broad  front  during  the  freeze.  Indicating  a 
lower  level  of  inflationary  expectation. 

Okay,  some  of  the  President's  critics  charge, 
things  might  be  better  on  the  price  side  of 
tlie  economic  ledger,  but  what  about  employ- 
ment and  what  about  business?  Hasn't  the 
decline  in  Inflation  come  at  the  cost  of  the 
Jobs  and  sales  on  which  America's  working 
people  depend? 

Not  at  all.  The  administration's  total  pro- 
gram, including  the  Phase  I  freeze,  not  only 
helped  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  inflation, 
but  It  also  created  a  climate  of  confidence 
which  has  contributed  and  should  continue 
to  contribute  to  economic  expansion. 

Look  at  the  figures: 

The  McGraw-Hill  Survey  of  Rant  and 
equipment  Spending  Plans  for  the  fall  of  1971 
shows  an  anticipated  Increase  In  capital 
spending  of  7  percent — representing  the  first 
real  increase  in  capital  investment  since  1969. 

Total  employment  since  June  Increased 
by  a  substantial  300,000  Jobs  from  Septem- 
ber to  October. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  survey  week 
in  August  immediately  prior  to  the  freeze 
was  6  1  percent — In  October  It  was  6.8  per- 
cent. The  married  men  unemployment  cate- 
gory reached  a  low  3.0  percent — the  lowest 
In  a  year. 

Retail  sales  for  October  ran  close  to  12 
percent  over  October  of   1970. 

Extension  of  consumer  Installment  credit 
for  September  reached  a  $12  billion  annual 
rate-^an  all-time  high  record. 

Private  housing  starts  In  the  third  quarter 
were  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  2.1  million.  The 
rate  of  housing  starts  In  the  first  10  months 
of  1971  is  at  a  higher  annual  rate  than  any 
year  in  history.  This  means  more  sales  of 
consumer  goods  such  as  furniture  and  ap- 
pliances. 

Automobile  sales  reached  a  record  all-time 
high  during  the  month  of  October — more 
than  1  million  new  cars  sold. 


The  Sindllnger  Consumer  Confidence  Index 
shows  that  consumer  confidence  Is  Increas- 
ing. It  was  117.7  immediately  before  the  im- 
position of  the  freeze;  120.6  on  Oct.  6;  123.0 
on  Oct.  29;  126.7  on  Nov.  3;  and  127.9  on 
Nov.  10.  It  continues  to  climb. 

Some  people,  it  seems,  won't  believe  the 
facts  when  they  are  staring  them  straight  in 
the  face.  They  cite  the  several  statistics  that 
are  not  what  we  all  would  want.  And  there 
are  some.  But  the  facts  are  there :  The  Ameri- 
can economy  is  healthy,  we  are  making  the 
transition  from  an  economy  keenly  Impacted 
by  war  to  peacetime  economy,  and  we  are 
moving  on  a  sensible  course  toward  fulfill- 
ing President  Nixon's  goal  of  economic  pros- 
perity without  war  and  without  Inflation. 

It  is  time  to  look  at  all  the  facts  that  are 
available  rather  than  being  cowed  by  those 
who  substitute  derison  for  constructive  com- 
mentary. Not  all  is  perfect  with  the  American 
economy,  or  with  the  results  achieved  thus 
far.  We  are  not  satisfied.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  steps  being  taken  will  con- 
tinue to  move  us  toward  our  goal  of  pros- 
perity with  peace.  President  Nixon's  program 
has  shown  sound  results  thus  far,  and — with 
the  continued  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— should  do  even  better  in  the  months 
ahead. 


HOUSING  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE   ON 
AGING 

Mr.  WILLAMS.  Mr.  President,  dele- 
gates at  this  year's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  have  written  a  report 
worthy  of  careful  attention  by  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages. 

In  many  respects,  the  delegates  were 
far  ahead  of  President  Nixon  and  the 
proposals  he  made  in  his  speech  last 
Thursday  to  the  Conference. 

In  a  gratifying  number  of  cases,  the 
conferees  emphatically  agreed  with  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  on 
recommendations  offered  by  that  com- 
mittee in  earlier  reports. 

As  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  now  as  ranking  member, 
I  am  pleased  by  the  high  incidence  of 
agreement  between  the  delegates  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

And  as  chairman  of  the  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the  Elder- 
ly, I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  simi- 
larity of  viewpoint  expressed  by  the  con- 
ferees and  by  the  committee  in  two  re- 
cent reports. 

The  committee  called  for  a  minimvun 
production  of  120,000  federally  assisted 
imits  for  the  elderly  per  year.  So  did 
the  White  House  Conference. 

The  committee  called  for  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Housing  for  the  Elderly.  So  did  the 
Conference. 

The  committee  asked  for  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  section  202  direct  loan  hous- 
ing program  for  older  Americans.  So 
did  the  Conference. 

There  are  many  other  similarities.  As 
the  author  of  legislation  intended  to 
achieve  the  objectives  listed  above — and 
others — I  am  very  much  impressed  by 
this  new  evidence  of  public  support  for 
my  measures. 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed in  the  ccxitent  and  the  tone  of  the 
comments  on  housing  made  by  President 
Nixon  In  his  speech  to  the  delegates. 

The  President  asked  merely  for  an  ad- 
ministrative action  which,  he  said — 


Will  make  housing  money  more  readily 
available  to  older  citizens  to  purchase  homes 
in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  con- 
dominium apartments  and  retirement  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  almost  5  million  older 
Americans  live  in  statistical  poverty. 
Tens  of  thousands  are  on  waiting  lists  for 
public  housing  in  big  cities  and  small 
communities.  Seventy  percent  own,  their 
owTi  homes  and  are  worried,  not  about 
condominiums  or  retirement  commu- 
nities, but  how  to  pay  the  next  property 
tax  bill. 

And  yet,  the  only  specific  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  President  calls  for  help  to 
those  who  can  afford  condominiums  or  a 
lifetime  of  leisure  in  retirement  commu- 
nities. 

As  for  the  property  tax  itself,  the 
President  correctly  described  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  rising  rates  to  those  on 
fixed  incomes.  He  says  he  is  preparing 
specific  prorxjsals  to  ease  this  burden  for 
older  Americans  and  for  all  Americans. 
He  can  be  certain  that  those  proposals 
will  be  given  searching  scrutiny  by  the 
elderly  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
he  refer  his  aides  to  Senate  bill  1935. 
which  I  introduced  on  May  24. 1  proposed 
at  that  time  that  an  intergovernmental 
task  force  should  consider  the  costs  and 
possibilities  of  providing  relief  through 
the  Federal  income  tax  laws,  and  or 
through  Federal  assistance  to  those 
States  or  pohtical  subdivisions  which  are 
carrying  out  realistic  programs  in  miti- 
gation of  the  financial  plight  of  such 
persons. 

To  turn  again  to  section  202  direct  loan 
housing,  I  am  pleased  that  the  delegates 
called  for  the  release  of  funds  meant  for 
that  program,  but  impounded  by  the  ad- 
nunistration.  Last  year,  over  administra- 
tion protest,  I  led  the  fight  for  continu- 
ing that  program.  With  bipartisan  help. 
I  managed  to  win  an  appropriation  oi 
$10  million:  not  much,  but  enough  to 
keep  202  alive.  But  the  administration 
insists  upon  directing  fimds  to  the  much- 
criticized  236  interest — subsidy  program. 
White  House  Conference  delegates 
clearly  disagree  with  the  administration 
on  this  issue:  They  describe  202  as  a 
highly  effective  program,  and  they  call 
for  greater  fimding,  not  discontinuance. 

Mr.  President,  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  housing  section  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  is  Included  in  "A 
Report  to  Delegates  from  the  Conference 
Sections  and  Special  Concerns  Sessions" 
issued  by  the  conference  directors.  It  is  a 
Uvely  and  farsighted  statement  of  need 
and  proposals  for  action.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HotrsiNC 

A  national  policy  on  hoxisLng  for  the  elder- 
ly worthy  of  this  nation  must  enjoy  a  high 
priority  and  must  embrace  not  only  shelter 
but  needed  services  of  quality  that  extend 
the  span  of  indejaendent  living  In  comfort 
and  dignity,  in  and  outside  of  institutions, 
as  a  right  wherever  they  Uve  or  choose  to 
live. 

Of  particular  concern  and  priority  are  the 
poor,  the  minority  groups,  the  disabled,  and 
the  aged  located  In  Isolated  rural  areas. 
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Av&llablllty  of  housing  In  great  variety 
is  Imperatlye.  Such  hotulng  should  respond 
to  health  and  income  needs  and  provide  a 
choice  of  living  arrangements.  It  should  In- 
clude sales  and  rental  housing,  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing,  large  and  small  con- 
centrations. It  should  be  produced  by  pub- 
lic agencies  and  by  private  profit  and  non- 
profit sponsors,  with  incentives  to  encourage 
such  housing  in  all  communities. 

Funds  to  support  a  massive  and  varied 
housing  program  and  mechanisms  for  as- 
suring appropriate  services  are  imperative 
to  the  well-being  of  the  elderly  of  this  na- 
tion. A  decent  and  safe  living  environment 
Is  an  Inherent  right  of  all  elderly  citizens. 
It  should  become  an  actuality  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

HOrSINC   SECTION   POLICY   RECOMUCNDATIONS 

1.  A  fixed  proportion  of  all  government 
funds — Federal,  State,  and  local — allocated 
to  housing  and  related  services,  shall  be  ear- 
marked for  housing  for  the  elderly;  with  a 
minimum  production  of  120,000  units  per 
year. 

2.  Ellgibllity  for  the  benefits  of  publicly  as- 
sisted low  and  moderate  income  housing  and 
related  services  shall  be  based  on  economic, 
social  and  health  needs.  Recipients  having 
Incomes  above  an  established  minimum  level 
shall  p&j  for  benefits  on  a  sliding  scale 
related  to  their  Income. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  shall  ensure 
that  State,  Regional,  and  local  governments 
and  private  non-profit  groups  produce  suit- 
able bousing  for  the  elderly  on  the  basis  of 
documented  need.  The  Federal  Government 
shall  encourage  production  through  the 
uniform  application  and  use  of  appropriate 
Incentives. 

4.  A  variety  of  living  arrangements  shall  be 
made  available  to  meet  changing  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Such  arrangements  shall  include 
residentially  oriented  settings  for  those  who 
need  different  levels  of  assistance  In  dally 
living.  The  range  shall  include  long-term 
care  facilities  for  the  sick;  facilities  with 
limited  medical,  food  and  homemaker  serv- 
ices; congregate  housing  with  food  and  per- 
sonal services;  and  housing  for  Independent 
living  with  recreational  and  activity  pro- 
grams. 

5.  Supportive  services  are  essential  in  the 
total  community  and  In  congregate  hous- 
ing. Emphasis  shall  be  given  to  providing 
more  congregate  housing  for  the  elderly 
which  shall  Include  the  services  needed  by 
residents  and  provide  outreach  services  to  the 
elderly  living  In  adjacent  neighborhoods 
when  needed  to  help  older  people  remain  in 
their  own  homes. 

6.  The  State  or  Federal  Government  shall 
provide  mechanisms  to  make  possible  local 
property  tax  relief  for  the  elderly  homeowner 
and  renter. 

7.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  eliminate 
red  tape  and  procedursU  delay  In  the  produc- 
tion of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

8.  Particular  attention  shall  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  all  minority  groups  and  the 
hard-core  poor  elderly.  At  least  25%  of  the 
elderly  hoiislng  shall  be  for  the  hard-core 
poor  elderly,  those  with  incomes  at  the 
poverty  level  or  less  per  year. 

9.  All  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  shall  be  required  to  es- 
tablish multi-disciplinary  teams  to  formu- 
late guidelines  for  architectural  standards 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  The  multl- 
dlscipllnary  teams  shall  also  have  authority 
to  review  and  approve  innovative  proposals. 

10.  Minority  Non  Profit  Groups  shall  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  developing  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly. 

11.  When  housing  units  for  the  elderly  are 
eliminated  for  any  reason,  adequate  re- 
placement units  must  be  available  and  re- 
location programs  provided  before  such 
persons  are  displaced. 

12.  Congress  should  revise  the  definition  of 


a   family   In    the   National   Housing   Act   to 
Include  single  persons  56  and  over. 

13.  The  Federal  Government  shall  en- 
courage the  preservation  of  neighborhoods 
of  special  character  through  rehabilitation 
a  selective  replacement  of  substandard 
dwellings,  with  new  dwellings,  with  full  pro- 
vision for  the  elderly  of  the  area  to  remain 
In  their  familiar  environment. 

14.  Housing  funds  now  impoimded  by  the 
Administration  should  be  released  and  the 
highly  effective  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  with  lU  special  guidelines  related  to 
space,  design,  construction,  and  particularly 
favorable  financing  restored. 

New  Section  202  projects  should  be  estab- 
lished by  recirculating  monies  now  belnp; 
sent  to  the  United  States  Treasury  from 
mortgage  payments  and  Section  202  con- 
versions to  Section  236  or  like  programs. 
Such  conversions  of  current  Section  202's 
should  be  encouraged  by  establishing  incen- 
tives. 

The  senior  housing  loan  Section  202  aa- 
minlstratlve  component  of  HUD  should  have 
management  audit  responsibility  for  all  Sec- 
tion 202  projects  and  all  Section  236  elderly 
projects. 

15.  The  rent  supplement  program  shall 
be  Increased   in  dollars  and  eligibility 

16  Financial  Incentives  shall  be  available 
to  families  providing  housing  and  related 
care  In  their  own  homes,  cr  in  appropriate 
accommodations,  for  their  elderly  relatives 

17  Tlie  Fedcr.T!  goverr.ment  shall  provide 
financial  incentives  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  encourage  property  tax  exemp- 
tion of  voluntary,  non-profit  sponsored  el- 
derly housing  projects. 

18.  The  Inability  of  the  elderly  to  finan- 
cially maintain  their  homes  because  of  high 
maintenance  costs  and  increasing  taxes  re- 
sulted In  the  recommendation  that  interest- 
free,  nonamortized  loans  be  made  available. 
the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  related  to  In- 
come, with  repayment  either  upon  the  death 
of  the  borrower  or  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty. As  an  additional  element  of  national 
policy,  it  is  proposed  that  ways  or  mech- 
anisms be  researched  to  enable  older  home- 
owners to  voluntarily  utilize  the  equities  In 
their  homes,  to  Increase  their  discretionary 
income  while  remaining  In  their  own  homes 

19.  Congressional  action  shall  be  taken  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  an  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Housing  for  Elderly.  This 
office  shall  have  statutory  authority  and  ade- 
quate fvindlng  to  provide  overall  direction 
toward  the  implementation  of  a  National 
Policy  and  the  production  of  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

20.  Executive  action  shsJl  be  taken  to  cre- 
ate an  Executive  Office  on  Aging  within  the 
Office  of  the  President. 

21.  Congressional  action  shall  be  taken  to 
create  a  Special  Committee  on  Aging  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

22.  The  Congress  shall  enact  legislation  to 
safeguard  the  elderly  property  owner  or  pur- 
chaser from  unscrupulous  real  estate  de- 
velopers and.  or  promoters. 

23.  The  Congress  shall  enact  legislation 
providing  special  funds  for  adequate  hous- 
ing and  supportive  programs  to  mfet  the 
unique  needs  of  rural  elderly  Americans  in- 
cluding those  on  Indian  Reservations. 

24.  Standards  for  physical  and  environ- 
mental security  should  be  developed  and 
applied  as  an  integral  and  basic  element  of 
all  housing  projects  serving  the  elderly. 

25.  Competent  service  to  the  elderly  in 
housing  requires  sound  research  widely  dis- 
seminated and  utilized,  covering  many  as- 
pects al  their  Living  arrangements.  Such  re- 
search shall  be  undertaken  to  cover  the 
health,  physical,  psychological,  and  social 
aspects  of  environment  in  urban  and  rural 
areas;  to  delineate  the  needs  of  elderly  over 
80  year*  of  age;  to  determine  the  needs  of 
transient   elderly;    to  establish   the  Impor- 


tance of  selecting  appropriate  locations;  and 
to  provide  safe  and  adequate  construction. 
Particular  attention  Is  directed  to  the  conse- 
quences to  vulnerable  older  people  of  Im- 
proper sales  methods  and  inadequate  hous- 
ing arrsmgements.  There  also  shall  be  un- 
dertaken a  well  conceited  and  well -financed 
program  of  training  for  professional  and 
semi-professional  staff  to  develop  efficient 
and  competent  management  in  develop- 
ments for  the  elderly. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S 
FUND 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  1971.  the  United  NaUons  Chil- 
dren's Fund  celebrated  its  25th  anniver- 
sary. To  observe  this  milestone  of  con- 
structive work  by  this  important  agency 
in  the  United  Nations  family,  the  New- 
York  Times  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  F\itiu-e  for  Every  Child."  It 
is  such  an  excellent  comment  on 
UNICEF  that  I  commend  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"A  Fim-RE  FOR  Every  Child" 

On  Dec  11.  1946.  there  was  born  perhaps 
the  most  successful — and  surely  the  most 
appealing — of  all  agencies  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  was  the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Ptind;  today,  a  quarter  century  later. 
it  Is  alive  and  well  into  its  maturity,  and 
known  universally  as  UNICEF. 

Totally  svipported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  governments,  groups  and  individ- 
uals. UNICEF  has  helped  the  helpless  In  no 
less  than  112  countries.  It  has  provided  food 
for  the  hungry,  medicine  for  the  sick,  schools 
for  the  Ignorant  It  has  brought  nutrition  to 
mind  and  body;  it  has  meant  literally  new 
life  to  countless  millions  of  children  regard- 
less of  race  or  color  throughout  the  world.  Its 
work  alone  would  have  made  the  U.N.,  which 
created  It.  worthwhile. 

Its  usefvilness  can  only  expand  during  the 
next  quarter-century,  along  with  the  de- 
mands that  will  be  made  upon  It.  UNICEF 
is  one  International  agency  that  has  only 
friends,  and  it  deserves  them  In  every  corner 
of  the  globe. 


A  NEW  FEDERAL  FOCUS  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS:  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
organization  moves  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  capability  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  to  function  as 
an  effective  advocate  for  improving  and 
enriching  the  lives  of  older  Americans. 

In  1967  a  revamping  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion, social  and  welfare  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Under  this 
new  realinement.  AOA  became  one  of  sev- 
eral component  units  within  SRS. 

Further  downgrading  occurred  in  1970 
when  action  was  initiated  to  decentralize 
the  research  and  training  programs  to 
the  SRS  regional  offices.  And  this  year, 
the  foster  grandparent  and  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  programs  were  spun  off 
to  the  new  volunteer  agency.  Action. 

Today  AOA  is  left  only  the  administra- 
tion of  the  title  III  community  programs 
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on  aging  and  the  areawide  model  proj- 
ects. Its  authority  Yias  been  systema- 
tically stripped  away  and  its  program  re- 
sponsibility has  been  reduced  by  two- 
thirds.  The  net  effect  has  been  to  so 
fijininish  the  standing  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  that  it  cannot  fimction 
effectively  as  the  focus  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  our  older  citizens. 

Last  March,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  joined  forces 
with  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  (Mr. 
Church)  in  holding  legislative  review 
hearings  concerning  the  impact  of  recent 
reorganization  moves  on  the  role  and  the 
status  of  the  AOA.  The  testimony  taken 
at  these  hearings  lays  out  in  detail  the 
dismantling  of  AOA  and  the  consigning 
of  its  original  components  to  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  vast  HEW  establishment. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings, 
a  series  of  reports  emanating  from  sev- 
eral sources  has  cast  new  light  on  the 
questions  involved  in  establishing  an 
adequate  and  effective  voice  for  the  elder- 
ly in  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

First",  a  distinguished  20-member  ad- 
visory council  convened  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  recommended 
that: 

An  independent  Agency  for  the  Aging 
should  be  established  at  the  White  House 
level ; 

The  AOA  should  be  imder  the  direction 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  on  Aging  in 
HEW; 

Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  should  be  headed 
by  Assistant  Secretaries  on  Aging;  and 
An  Advisory  Council  should  be  created 
to  make  a  comprehensive  annual  report 
on  progress  made  in  resolving  the  prob- 
lems of  older  Americans. 

SecOTid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
named  a  five-member  task  force  to  study 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  This  task 
force  recently  submitted  its  preliminary 
report  to  provide  a  springboard  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  Among  its  major  recommen- 
dations : 

There  should  be  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Domestic  Council  with  the  Presi- 
dents  Special  Assistant  on  Aging  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  Director  of  a 
permanent  staff. 

The  AOA  should  be  raised  to  the  status 
of  an  independent  agency  within  HEW, 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

The  role  of  the  advisory  council  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  should  be 
broadened  to  include  the  mcKiitoring  of 
all  programs  dealing  with  the  aged. 

Third,  at  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  delegates  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  ccmsidered  these  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  other  alternatives  for 
providing  a  central  spokesman  to  rep- 
lesent  the  elderly  in  the  highest  coim- 
cils  of  government.  Mr.  P»re6ident.  I  com- 
mend the  report  of  the  Gtovemment  and 
non-Government  Organization  Section  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
In  a  few  months — by  June  30,  1972 — 


Congress  must  act  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend, modify,  or  replace  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  This  declslOTi  takes  ai  added 
meaning  because  the  existing  framework 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  aged  and  aging  Americans  is,  to 
a  very  large  degree,  fragmented  and  hap- 
hazard. Equally  important,  streamlined 
and  responsive  Government  orgimization 
wiU  be  absolutely  essential  for  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  national  pol- 
icy on  aging  formulated  at  this  year's 
White  House  Conferaice  cHi  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  will  have  the  initial  responsibility 
for  developing  legislation  in  this  area.  I 
am  certain  that  the  studies  and  recom- 
mendations I  have  discussed  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  as  we  work  to  meet 
this  responsibihty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  and  Nongovehnmint 
Organization 
introduction 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing has  been  divided  into  fourteen  Sections, 
ninety-five  Subsections  and  several  Special 
Concerns  Sessions,  all  considering  a  stagger- 
ing array  of  problems  and  needs  of  our  na- 
tion's older  population.  Whatever  their  deci- 
sions, recommendations  and,  or  proposals, 
they  ultimately  must  become  the  concern 
and  responsibility  of  the  Section  on  Govern- 
ment and  Non-Government  Organization,  if 
tliey  are  to  be  implemented. 

This  Section  recognizes  that  the  problems 
of  the  aging  are  statewide  and  nationwide; 
they  require  multiple  solutions;  they  must 
first  have  local  identification;  they  cannot 
and  will  not  be  met,  successfully,  without 
the  involvement  of  all  government  and  non- 
government agencies  concerned  with  the  ag- 
ing; they  demand  a  cooperative,  correlated 
approach  which  extends  needed  services  to 
all  older  persons;  and  they  must  be  under- 
written, beyond  speeches,  proposals  and  laws, 
by  commitments  of  manpower  and  sufficient 
funds. 

Further,  this  Section  recognizes  that  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental  agen- 
cies must  act  as  advocates  for  the  elderly  and 
be  held  accountable  both  for  what  they  do 
and  for  what  they  do  not  do,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  older  people. 

Whatever  organizational  patterns  are  es- 
tablished and/or  modified  must  now  Include 
focal  points  of  authority  and  responsibility 
at  each  level  of  government. 

Finally,  this  Section  introduces  Its  own 
proposals  with  the  recognition  that  society 
has  grown  so  increasingly  complex  and  inter- 
dependent no  Individual  person  and  no  Indi- 
vidual agency  can  provide  for  the  needs  of 
people  through  independent  efforts.  The  time 
has  come  to  develop,  support  and  enhance 
an  improved  and  strengthened  moving  orga- 
nizational force  which  will  lead  to  strong 
reforms  and  action  whereby  every  older  per- 
son In  our  land  shall  be  privileged  to  live  out 
his  life  in  decency,  dignity  and  with  a  sense 
of  personal  worth. 

POLICT    niOPOSALS 

1.  Public  agencies  should  be  empowered, 
and  voluntary  agencies  encouraged  to  under- 
take and/or  pursue  more  vigorously  the  ad- 
vocacy of  older  people's  Interests,  drawing 
more  fully  upon  direct  oommunicatlons  with, 
and  participation  by.  the  elderly  and/or  their 
organizations  and  the  general  public. 

2.  At  all  levels  of  government  a  central 
office  on  aging  should  be  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Executive,  with  respon- 
BlMUty  for  coortiinatlng  all  programs  and  ac- 


tivities dealing  with  the  aging,  fostering  co- 
ordination between  governmental  and  non- 
governmental programs  directly  and  indirect- 
ly engaged  In  the  provision  of  services,  and 
for  planning,  monitoring  and  evaluating  serv- 
ices and  programs.  Each  operating  depart- 
ment should  establish  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Aging  with  responsibility  lor 
maximizing  the  department's  impact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  older  person.  A  co- 
ordinating council  should  be  established  in 
each  central  office  of  aging  to  be  chaired  by 
the  director  of  the  office  and  should  include 
the  several  department  assistants  on  aging. 

At  the  Federal  level,  this  central  office 
should  be  Implemented  with  the  authority 
and  funding  levels  and  full-time  staff  needed 
to  formulate  and  administer  policy,  and 
should  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  council 
and  should  be  required  to  make  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  annual  report  on  Its  pro- 
goals.  This  White  House  level  office  should 
gress  in  resolving  problems  and  meeting 
have  enough  prestige  and  resources  to  as- 
sure ttiat  it  win  encourage  the  development 
of  parallel  units  at  the  State  and  community 
levels. 

3.  Relationship  between  agencies  in  aging 
and  other  public  agencies  should  be  charac- 
terized by  mutual  adjustments  and  coopera- 
tion at  all  government  levels  and  by  durable 
Joint  agreements  of  responsibility  for  re- 
search, comprehensive  planning  and  provision 
of  services  and  facilities,  and  should  be  based 
on  and  directly  responsive  to  older  Ameri- 
cans' opinions  and  desires  at  the  grass  root 
levels. 

4.  Governmental  responsibility,  particular- 
ly for  providing  funds  and  establishing 
standards,  must  be  emphasized  if  the  neces- 
sary faculties  and  services  are  to  be  made 
available  to  older  people.  The  delivery  of 
services  should  make  maximum  use  of  vol- 
untary and  private  organizations  which  can 
meet  the  standards  established  by  govern- 
ment in  consultation  with  consumers  and 
the  providers  of  service. 

5.  Overall  agency  activities  In  aging  should 
be  planned  and  organized  to  provide  coordi- 
nation and  support  In  both  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal dimension?.  Local  agencies  should 
participate  In  the  formulation  of  State 
plans;  State  agencies  should  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  comprehensive  plans  and 
national  policies.  Such  Inter-relatedness 
should  include  governmental  and  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations,  private  and  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  representatives  of  the 
elderly. 

6.  Governments,  at  all  levels,  should  en- 
coiurage  and  foster  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  voluntary  organizations, 
including  those  whose  membership  Is  drawn 
from  among  the  elderly.  Such  efforts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  people  should  include: 
pilot  research  and  demonstration  projects, 
direct  service  programs,  self-help  programs, 
informational,  educational  and  referral  serv- 
ices, planning  and  training  programs. 

7.  Basic  facilities  and  services  should  be 
provided  as  rights  to  which  aU  older  people 
are  entitled  and  the  opportunity  to  share 
these  faculties  and  services  ought  to  be 
available  to  all  older  people,  while  the  ad- 
versely circumstanced  must  be  entitled  to 
special  consideration. 

8.  All  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
people,  whether  by  governmental  or  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  agencies,  should  be  con- 
sistent with:  (a)  the  First  Amendment  Free- 
doms of  Association  and  Expression;  (b)  the 
right  to  participate  in  government-^wnsored 
programs  free  from  religious,  racial,  ethnic 
and  age  discrimination;  and  (c)  prot«ctlon 
of  one's  person  and  property,  particularly  in 
Institutional  settUigs. 

9.  The  integration  at  governmental  activi- 
ties In  the  field  of  aging  should  be  Improved 
by  the  Federal  agencies  showing  greater  ap- 
piwUtloQ  of  the  fact  that  the  principle  ot 
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acccuTiMiblllty  applies  from  the  Pederal  to 
t:ia  State  level,  aa  well  aa  from  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Administration.  Federal  ac- 
countability to  the  States  should  provide 
sufficient  lead  time  when  Federal  policy  and 
administrative  changes  are  to  be  announce^, 
as  well  as  prior  consultation  regarding 
changes  In  appropriations.  Federal  agencies 
also  should  improve  their  com^munlc&tloa 
with  State  units  on  aging  to  provide  advance 
clearance  of  direct  Federal  grants  to  indi- 
viduals, organizations  and  agencies. 

10.  A  special  committee  on  the  aglI^:  should 
be  established  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  functioning  In  a  comparable 
role  to  that  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

11.  National  priorities  must  be  re-ordered 
so  as  to  allocate  a  greater  share  of  our  na- 
tion's resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  older 
citizens. 

12.  Means  should  be  found  for  a  continu- 
ing "conference"  on  the  aging  to  aid  In  the 
follow-up  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
WHCoA.  which  also  would  extend  beyond  the 
announced  follow-up  year  of  1972  and  even 
until  the  next  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

suMMAmr 

The  preceding  policy  proposals  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  Government  and  Non-Government 
Organization  clearly  Indicate  the  need  and 
mandatory  responsibility  for  every  level  of 
government,  as  well  as  of  the  private  and  vol- 
untary sectors,  to  see  to  It  that  the  orga- 
nizational structures  are  revised  to  make  pos- 
sible effective  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posals and  concerns  of  all  of  the  other  Sec- 
tions of  the  Conference. 

The  policy  propyosals  repeatedly  stress  the 
need  for  ongoing  advocacy  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  within  the  private  and  vol- 
untary sectors.  Also,  relatedness  and  commu- 
nications are  recognized  as  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  implementing  plans  for  the  elderly. 
Finally,  these  proposals  place  strong  emphasis 
upon  a  focal  point  at  the  top  level,  within 
Federal.  State  and  Local  governments,  which 
win  ensure  the  most  effective  support  by 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  governments,  and  thereby  of  all 
private  and  voluntary  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 


SECRETARY  MORTON  CALLS  FOR 
MORATORIUM  ON  WHALING 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morten,  has  taken  dramatic  action  to 
protect  whales.  He  has  called  for  a  mora- 
torium on  whaling.  Whales  are  an  Impor- 
tant subsistence  item  for  Alaska's  Na- 
tives. I  applaud  Secretary  Morton  for  the 
action  by  which  he  seeks  to  protect  this 
great  international  resource. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Morton's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ne^s  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECRrrART  Morton  Calls  for  Moratorium 
ON  Whaling 

"We  must  accelerate  the  worldwide  flght  to 
preserve  the  great  whales."  Secretary  oT  the 
Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  said  today  while 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  after  300  years 
the  United  States  has  now  stopped  all  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  whales. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  ban  on 
the  Importation  of  whale  products,  including 
oil,  meat,  teeth  and  ambergris,  went  into 
final  effect  last  week.  Kven  the  import  of 
foreign  cars  containing  whale  oU  additive 
m  their  traasmissions  will  be  aCected.  In  line 
with  Interior's  stand,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  issue  no  licenses  after  Decem- 


ber 31  to  U.S.  commercial  fishermen  to  take 
whales  on  the  Endangered  ^>ecles  list. 

"The  whales  are  an  international  resource 
belonging  to  the  many  and  must  not  be  ex- 
terminated for  the  lew,"  he  said.  "This  Ad- 
ministration, acting  on  principle  and  despite 
the  unfortunate  economic  hardship  it  has 
brought  to  some  Arms,  has  set  an  example 
that  hopefully  other  nations  will  follow." 

"We  have  done  everything  we  can  uni- 
laterally. We  must  now  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  getting  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  to  enforce  their  own  regulations 
and  to  set  realistic  catch  quotas  by  individ- 
ual species  and  area  In  order  to  allow  a  maxi- 
mum rebuilding  of  all  whale  populations  " 

At  its  annual  meeting  last  June,  the  Com- 
mission had  agreed  unanimously  that  all 
member  nations  should  Implement  the  Inter- 
national observer  scheme  for  the  1971-72 
whaling  season.  "I  was  keenly  disappointed 
that  the  Soviet  and  Japanese  whaling  fleets 
sailed  for  the  Antarctic  in  October  with  no 
International  observers  on  board."  Morton 
said.  "It  Is  clear  that  time  is  running  out  Tor 
the  whales." 

"If  the  Commission  cannot  move  quickly 
and  surely  to  meet  its  Interiiatloual  obliga- 
tions, a  moratorium  on  all  whaling  is  the 
only  sclution.  Both  houses  of  Congress  have 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  10-year 
moratorium  and  we  stipport  it."  Morton  said. 

"As  long  as  man  views  these  magnificent 
creatures  as  solely  an  economic  product,  we 
are  in  grave  danger  of  destroying  the  complex 
web  of  life  of  which  man  is  an  inextricable 
part." 

"In  this  environmantal  decade,  it  would  be 
barbarous  to  stand  idly  by  while  the  rest  of 
earth's  largest  and — next  to  man — most  in- 
telligent creatures  are  reduced  to  pet  food, 
face  creams  and  lubricating  oils,"  said  Mor- 
ton. "All  whale  products  have  synthetic  sub- 
stitutes and  are  no  longer  essential  to  man's 
well-being.  Yet  the  rate  of  killing  in  recent 
years  has  already  driven  some  species  to  the 
brink  of  extinction  and  now  threatens  those 
few  remaining  species  whose  populations  are 
still  large  enough  to  be  commercial  exploit- 
able." 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  halt  this  slaughter 
that  Interior  last  December  placed  all  eight 
species  of  great  whales  on  its  list  of  endan- 
gered foreign  wildlife.  This  move  cut  off  a 
U.S.  market  which  had  consumed  more  than 
20  p?rcent  of  the  world's  whale  products. 

However,  a  "hardship  clause"  in  the  En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969 
allowed  12  months  in  which  firms  that  im- 
port and  use  such  products  could  fulfill  exist- 
ing contracts.  All  special  permits  isaued  for 
this  purpose  during  the  past  year  by  In- 
terior's Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  expired  on 
midnight  of  December  1.  1971.  The  last  im- 
port permit  for  whale  oil  was  Issued  in  A\i- 
gust  and  the  last  for  meat  products  in 
December  1970. 

In  September  this  year  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  denied  a  request  by  a  major 
importer  for  an  additional  3.000  long  tons  of 
sperm  whale  oil.  Officials  said  they  felt  that 
granting  such  a  request,  well  above  the  firm's 
previous  importation  levels,  could  only  re- 
sult in  more  endangered  whales  being  killed 

"Another  valid  reason  to  stop  whaling." 
Morton  said,  "Is  the  recent  discovery  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of  excess  mer- 
cury In  whale  meat."  More  than  a  million 
pounds  of  contaminated  meat  destined  for 
pet  food  have  been  seized. 

Morton  concluded,  "Now  that  the  U.S.  no 
longer  has  any  commercial  Interest  In  whales, 
either  as  harvester  or  consumer,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  provide  leadership  In  the  world- 
wide drive  to  preserve  the  whale  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  marine  ecosystem." 


PROTECTION  OP  BIG  CYPRESS 
SWAMP 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration is  expected  to  submit  to  Con- 


gress early  in  the  next  session  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  President's  proposal  to 
protect  the  water  supply  of  the  Florida 
Everglades  by  acquiring  Big  Cypress 
Swamp. 

I  have  been  informed  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  submitted  in  late  January 
or  early  Pebruar>'. 

This  is  good  news  to  those  of  us  who 
for  many  years  have  been  working  to 
protect  the  unique  ecologj-  of  the  Ever- 
glades and  adjacent  areas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  worked  during  the 
past  few  years  to  insure  that  no  pre- 
mature commitment  would  be  made  for 
construction  of  a  jetport  in  the  Big  Cy- 
press Swamp.  I  am  happy  that  those 
efforts  were  successful  and  the  jetport 
issue  now  appears  to  be  laid  to  rest. 

At  the  same  time,  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Public  Works  Committees 
have  taken  an  active  role  in  defending 
the  Everglades  from  diversion  of  its  vital 
water  supply.  Positive  contributions  to- 
ward the  protection  of  the  Everglades 
also  have  been  made  by  both  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  State  of  Florida. 

During  these  years,  however,  the  Ever- 
glades have  been  living  on  borrowed 
time.  There  never  has  been  any  assur- 
ance that  water  for  the  western  Ever- 
glades would  not  \x  diverted. 

The  high  quality  water  needed  by  the 
natural  environment  of  the  Everglades 
is  provided  by  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  The 
quality  of  the  water  is  maintained  only 
because  Big  Cypress  Swamp  has  never 
been  significantly  invaded  by  manmade 
development.  But  to  date  this  has  been 
merely  a  matter  of  fortune;  there  is 
nothing  to  assure  protection  of  Big  Cy- 
press Swamp  from  such  development. 

Indeed,  this  year  the  oil  industry  has 
been  seeking  to  imdertake  explorator>' 
drilling  there.  Obviously,  oil  seepage,  let 
alone  a  major  spill,  would  doom  much  of 
the  Everglades. 

At  the  same  time,  projects  to  drain 
portions  of  Big  Cypress  Swamp  for  de- 
velopment purposes  have  been  proposed 
and  one  drainage  canal  has  been  par- 
tially excavated. 

These  developments,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, would  doom  the  western  Ever- 
glades and  extinguish  the  public  values 
of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp. 

The  administrations  proposal  will  es- 
tablish a  Big  Cypress  National  Reserve, 
consisting  of  547,000  acres  of  the  swamp 
to  be  acqtiired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  already  expressed  an  interest  in 
legislation  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  with  this  bipartisan 
support  for  acquisition  of  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp,  we  vrtll  be  able  to  act  on  legisla- 
tion in  this  area  early  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

THE  RETIREMENT  OP  MR.  JOHN  D. 
PALMER  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  TO- 
BACCO ASSOCIATES  INC. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  every  Senator  Is  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  and  expanding 
overseas  markets  for  this  country's  agri- 
cultural products — ^particularly  at  a  time 
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when  we  are  seeking  ways  of  correcting  a 
substantial  trade  balance  deficit. 

Each  of  us  Is  equally  aware  of  how 
large  a  part  tobacco  has  played  In  es- 
tablishing the  level  of  farm  exports  al- 
ready achieved. 

Some  of  us  may  be  less  familiar  with 
the  accomplishments  of  the  mac  who  has 
had  a  lion's  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  development  of  those  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American-grown  flue-cured  to- 
bacco— John  D.  Palmer,  president  of  To- 
bacco Associates  Inc. 

It  is  appropriate  that  they  be  cited 
now,  since  he  will  retire  from  the  post  on 
December  31,  although  continuing  to 
serve  the  organization  in  an  advisory 
capacity  thereafter. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  working  closely  \^'ith  him  both  as  a 
friend  and  in  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  during  his  7  years  in  this  im- 
portant and  responsible  position  and  so 
can  attest  personally  to  the  value  of  that 
service. 

While  his  primary  mission  has  been 
to  represent  the  interests  of  some  200,- 
000  Flue-cured  producers  In  the  Caro- 
linas,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Florida  in 
development  of  overseas  markets  for 
their  product,  he  also  has  seen  to  it  that 
the  organization  also  assumed  an  active 
role  in  various  phases  of  industry  activ- 
ity in  this  coimtry. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  some  of 
those  activities  and  the  recognition  he 
has  been  accorded  at  various  times  for 
those  contributions. 

Among  the  honors  he  has  received 
have  been  the  citation  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine  as  "Man  of  the  Year 
in  North  Carolina  Agriculture"  and  by 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  as  "Tar 
Heel  of  the  Week."  The  South  Caro- 
lina Tobacco  Warehouse  Association  pre- 
sented him  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  "a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
tobacco  industry  in  South  Carolina  and 
to  the  entire  Flue-cured  area." 

A  notable  achievement  was  in  the 
highly  controversial  acreage-poundage 
issue  in  1965.  Palmer  served  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Legislative  Committee 
to  obtain  congressional  authorization  for 
a  referendum  by  growers.  It  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  whereupon  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  National 
Referendum  Committee  to  obtain  grower 
ac^roval.  The  referendum  carried  on 
May  4. 1965  and  it  is  widely  acknowledged 
that  had  the  effort  failed,  the  tobacco 
support  program  might  well  have  been 
lost.  Convinced  of  that,  I  was  proud  to 
sponsor  the  legislation  under  which  the 
new  system  was  implemented. 

Early  in  1966,  Palmer  soimded  a  warn- 
ing on  the  threat  to  our  tobacco  exports 
to  the  European  Common  Market  coun- 
tries and  called  for  a  congressional  hear- 
ing which  was  held  on  Febnmy  2  of  that 
year.  Its  imp«u:t  on  Kuropean  govern- 
ments was  re^wnslfole  in  large  measure 
in  forestalUng  discriminatory  action 
against  our  tobacco. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  Burgeon 
General's  Report  on  Smoking  and  Health 
In  1M4.  Palmer  pledged  the  whole- 
hearted sapport  of  Phie-cured  growers  in 
a  search  for  test  tube  scientific  facts  in 


the  issue  rather  than  acceptance  of  al- 
legations and  purely  statistical  conclu- 
sions. To  that  end.  Tobacco  Associates 
Joined  with  cigarette  manufacturers  in 
funding  a  $2  million  grant  to  the  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Medicine  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  university  stated 
that.— 

It  is  the  largest  research  gra.it  ever  made 
by  the  tobacco  industry  to  a  single  Institu- 
tion. This  unprecedented  grant  makes  pos- 
sible a  major  and  lundamenal  program  in 
an  exciting  frontier  in  cancer  research. 

The  success  of  Tobacco  Associates  pro- 
motional work  overseas  is  reflected  in 
record-breaking  sales  in  recent  years  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  to  Japan,  Thailand, 
and  Taiwan,  as  well  as  in  the  all  time 
high  auction  warehouse  averages  estab- 
hshed  for  the  1971  crop. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  this  record  of  what 
John  Palmer  has  accomplished  for  the 
betterment  of  the  agricultural  economy 
in  North  CaroUna  and  the  Nation  and  for 
which  I  feel  he  has  earned  the  thanks  of 
tlie  State  and  country. 


THE  STATE  PARKS  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Honorable 
William  A.  Egan,  has  released  an  extract 
of  information  taken  from  a  publication 
issued  by  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks. 

Significantly,  this  pubhcation  reveals 
that  Alaska  now  has  the  largest  State 
park  sjrstem  in  the  coimtry.  It  also  pro- 
vides interesting  comparative  data  on 
State  park  systems  in  other  Western 
States. 

I  move  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  Governor  Egan's  release  be  printed 
In  the  RixoHD  at  this  point. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan's  Krws  Rkleask 

Juneau. — Alaska  now  has  the  largest  state 
park  system  in  the  Nation,  totaling  941.431 
acres,  according  to  a  recent  publication  of 
the  National   Conference  on  State  Parks. 

The  publication,  "State  Park  Statistics 
1970."  lists  the  California  state  park  system 
as  the  next  largest,  totaling  7«a,073  acres. 
New  York  was  third,  with  275.000  acres. 

The  publication  also  reports  that  during 
1970.  1.1  miUlon  acres  were  added  to  state 
parks  nationally,  with  907.422  acres  of  this 
being  added  by  Alaska.  With  the  1970  addi- 
tions, total  acreage  nationally  reached  8.5 
million.  This  Includes  2.6  mmion  acres 
listed  by  New  York  as  being  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Its  Division  of  Lands  and 
Porests  and  available  for  public  recreation 
uses  but  not  within  the  state  park  system 
Itself. 

In  the  number  of  park  employes  and  the 
amount  of  spending  for  maintenance  and 
operation,  Alaska  compares  generally  with 
the  Western  states  with  the  exception  of 
California.  Alaska  has  22  employes  and 
spends  $340,000  a  year;  Arisona,  39  em- 
ployes and  $334,000  a  year;  Nevada.  40  em- 
ployes and  $403,000  a  year,  and  Montana, 
44  employes  and  $436,000  a  year. 

Par  1970,  Alaska  recorded  247.000  over- 
night visitors  In  parks;  Arizons.  357,000; 
and  Montana.  190.000.  Nevada  did  not  re- 
port overnight  vtsitors. 

Arizona  administers  20,358  acres  in  state 
parks;  Montana.  19,691  acres,  and  Nevada, 
45,254  acres. 


A  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  AND 
ELIMINATION  OF  THE  ROLE  FOR 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
approval  of  a  continuing  resolution  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  that  would  allow 
continuation  of  regtilar  funding  of  the 
program  until  March  subverts  the  role 
of  Congress  in  our  constitutional  system. 
The  fuTiCtions  of  four  committees  in 
shaping  foreign  aid  legislation  is  being 
by-passed  by  this  prcxiedure.  It  deni- 
grates the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  For- 
eign Aid  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  House  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

The  Senate,  in  particular,  loses  in  the 
process.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee will  lose  its  policy  initiatives 
in  the  authorization  bill  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  will  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  have  any  im- 
pact on  the  many  items. 

This  approach  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
legislative  process.  If  followed  In  the  fu- 
t'ore,  such  a  policy  could  be  used  to  un- 
dermine any  conference  having  difficulty 
in  reaching  agreement  on  policy  issues. 

The  authorizing  committees  might  as 
well  close  up  shop  if  the  executive  branch 
knows  it  can  count  on  getting  a  continu- 
ing resolution  every  time  it  is  trying  to 
kill  an  item  in  conference.  Clearly  it  is  a 
powerful  club  for  the  executive  branch  to 
hold  over  the  heads  of  any  and  all  au- 
thorizing committees. 

With  a  long-term  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  foreign  aid  the  executive  branch 
gets  what  it  wants — money — and  Con- 
gress gets  nothing  in  the  way  of  new 
policy  restrictions. 

In  addition,  the  agencies  will  be  getting 
more  money  than  they  could  normally 
expect  to  obtain  through  a  compromise 
between  the  House  Appropriation  figures 
and  what  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  was  likely  to  allow. 

In  the  process  in  this  case,  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  avoid  policy  restric- 
tions such  as: 

The  Mansfield  Amendment; 

A  ceiling  on  spending  and  personnel  in 
Cambodia; 

Limiting  the  President's  discretionary 
authority  to  transfer  aid  funds  from 
country  to  country  said  to  waive  congres- 
sionally  imposed  restrictions; 

A  requirement  for  a  cutback  in  mili- 
tary missions  abroad; 

Annual  authorizations  for  the  State 
Department  and  USIA  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  Comgress; 

Requirements  for  release  of  fimds  im- 
poimded  for  domestic  programs. 

With  a  continuing  resolution,  in  effect, 
the  executive  branch  can  have  its  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  Only  Congress  loses  in  the 
process. 

If  a  full-scale  continuing  resolution 
goes  through,  there  win  be  little  prospect 
for  obtaining  agreement  in  conference  on 
an  authorizing  bill  after  Congress  recon- 
venes. This  would  take  away  nearty  all 
leverage  from  the  Senate  conferees. 

When  the  proposed  spending  authority 
expires,  only  4  months  win  remain  In 
the  flsoal  year;  and  the  administration 
will  be  pushing  for  an  extension  of  the 
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amtinuing  resolution  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year,  arguing  that  Congress 
should  turn  its  attention  to  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  1973  fiscal  year  and  look 
upon  the  old  bill  as  water  over  the  dam. 

If  the  continmng  resolution  is  limited 
to  money  for  salaries  only,  it  is  obvious 
that  both  the  House  conferees  and  the 
administration  will  be  far  more  amenable 
to  reaching  an  agreement  in  January. 

The  po6itic»i  of  the  Senate  conferees 
has  been  reasonable.  They  have  not  tried 
to  force  the  Mansfield  amendment  on  the 
House,  have  asked  only  that  the  House 
conferees  agree  to  a  procedure  which 
would  allow  a  clearcut  vote  in  the  House 
on  that  Item  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Most  other  major  issues  in  the  bill 
have  been  agreed  to  and  few  if  any  prob- 
lems would  remain  if  an  agreement  were 
reached  on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Again,  consider  the  fact  that  there  has 
never  been  an  up-or-down  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  is  limited 
to  salaries  and  necessary  expenses,  but 
no  new  program  money,  the  foreign  aid 
program  would  not  come  to  any  halt  of 
any  kind.  There  is  still  $4.7  billicm  in 
the  foreign  aid  pipeline;  and  we  are  only 
talking  in  terms  of  a  delay  of  new  pro- 
gram authority  for  approximately  1''2 
months.  After  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January,  it  should  be  possible  to  reach 
agreement  in  conference  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  and  thereupon  get  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  through  in  short  order. 

in  addition,  let  us  remember  that  mili- 
tary aid — and  some  economic  aid — to 
South  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  Laos 
comes  out  of  the  Defense  Department 
budget.  That  aid  would  not  be  affected  in 
any  way. 

Section  10  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  which  was  enacted  into  law  in 
January  of  this  year,  prohibits  the  obli- 
gation of  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
or  military  sales  without  an  authoriza- 
tion. 

This  provision  was  designed  to  pro- 
hibit exactly  the  type  of  situation  that 
now  confronts  lis,  namely,  attempts  to 
circumvent  the  regular  legislative  pro- 
cesses. 

This  provision  has  been  waived  in 
earlier  amtinuing  resolutions,  but  except 
as  necessary  to  pay  salaries  of  employees 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  it  should 
be  waived  no  longer. 

In  summary,  to  allow  the  foreign  aid 
program  to  go  on  indefinitely  without 
authorization  not  only  violates  the  spirit 
of  that  provision — a  principle  the  Sen- 
ate has  endorsed  overwhelmingly  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  recoit  years — but 
further  limits  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Senate  to  review  foreign  policy. 


RALPH  BUNCHE 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  other  Members  of  Congress, 
and  with  people  in  every  walk  of  life 
throughout  the  world.  In  expressing  the 
great  sorrow  I  feel  at  the  passing  of  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  owe 
Ralph  Bunche  a  great  debt  of  gratitude ; 
his  tireless  efforts  to  promote  brother- 
hood and  imderstanding,  and  to  bring 


about  peace  on  earth,  have  already  made 
our  world  a  better  place  and  will  cer- 
tainly have  beneficial  effects  far  beyond 
the  lifetime  of  one  man. 

As  Americans,  we  can  proudly  claim 
Ralph  Bunche  as  a  countryman.  How- 
ever, he  was  in  reality  a  citizen  not  of  a 
single  country,  but  of  the  worldwide  com- 
munity of  peoples.  Ralph  Bunche  was 
an  outstanding  representative  of  the  de- 
veloping breed  of  international  civil  serv- 
ants whose  duty,  allegiance,  and  respon- 
sibility. Is  to  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
It  was  perhaps  this  special  status  that 
allowed  Dr.  Bimche  to  be  so  extraordi- 
narily effective  in  his  work  to  promote 
international  harmony. 

Ralph  Bimche  will,  of  course,  be  best 
remembered  for  his  work  in  the  United 
Nations.  However,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  compiled  an  im- 
pressive record  in  the  XJS.  State  Depart- 
ment and,  during  World  War  II  worked 
in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

The  historic  relationship  between 
Ralph  Bimche  and  the  United  Nations  be- 
gan in  1945  when  he  was  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  earliest  conferences  called  to  es- 
tablish the  international  organization; 
he  also  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  first 
part  of  the  first  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  1946. 

Dr.  Bunche  worked  continuously  as  a 
United  Nations  official  after  that  and. 
in  1955,  was  appointed  Under  Secretary 
without  specific  departmental  respon- 
sibility. In  1957  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Special  Political  Affairs  and  in 
1968  this  title  was  changed  to  Under  Sec- 
retary General.  He  remained  in  that  post 
until  just  10  weeks  before  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  67. 

It  was  in  1949  that  Dr.  Bunche  achieved 
widespread  international  recognition  for 
his  efforts  to  mediate  an  end  to  the  Arab- 
Israell  war;  those  successful  efforts  won 
him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  the  following 
year.  He  later  played  a  key  part  in  es- 
tablishing a  U.N.  emergency  peacekeep- 
ing force  along  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956, 
and  supervised  UJ*.  operations  during 
the  Congo  crisis  in  1960. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant,  has  ob- 
served that: 

Dr.  Bunche  w»8  an  international  Institu- 
tion In  his  own  right,  transcending  both  na- 
tionality and  race  In  a  way  that  Is  achieved 
by  very  few. 

Certainly,  I  would  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Very  few  men  have  ever  achieved  the 
unique,  international  position  held  by 
Dr.  Bunche,  or  have  done  so  much  to 
help  the  peoples  of  the  world  live  In  in- 
creased peace  and  understanding ;  it  can 
be  honestly  said  that  his  passing  has 
been  a  great  loss  for  all  the  world. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  GOALS  OP  THE 
VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN   WARS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  has  developed  a  set  of  goals  em- 
bodied In  a  program  called  Priority  Na- 
tional Security  and  Foreign  Affairs  Pro- 
gram. 

These  goals  are  a  representative  list  of 
a  large  number  of  mandates  in  the  field 


of  national  security  and  foreign  affairs 
which  were  approved  by  the  12,000  dele- 
gates, representing  more  than  1.7  million 
members,  at  the  72d  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
which  was  held  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  August 
13-20. 1971. 

A  National  Security  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  comprised  of  outstand- 
ing Americans  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, was  appointed  by  VPW  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Joseph  L.  Vicites  im- 
mediately following  his  election  at  the 
national  convention  in  Dallas.  The  com- 
mittee reviewed  the  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
delegates  and  recommended  a  priority 
program  which  has  beei  approved  by 
Commander  in  Chief  Vicites. 

These  goals,  as  embodied  in  the  VPWs 
priority  security  program,  are  represen- 
tative of  the  intense  concerns  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
in  the  nationad  security  and  foreign 
affairs  area. 

This  program  is  highly  commendable 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  calls  upon  this  country  to  main- 
tain its  status  as  the  free  world  leader 
and  to  carry  out  our  commitments 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

The  VFW  Prioritt — National  Szcthutt  akd 
Foreign  Affairs  Prograh  for  1972 

PRCAMBLE:     NATIONAl.    SECURITT    AND 
foreign   affairs   PROGRAM 

The  United  States  has  always  abided  by  an 
ethic  which  extends  beyond  the  Immediate, 
which  has  In  Its  essence  of  being  a  purpose 
larger  than  our  national  comfort  and  safety. 
We  must  now  and  alwajrs  strive,  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  to  defend  this  tra- 
ditional ethic;  attempting  to  establish  an 
enduring  structure  of  world  pteace.  We  must 
not  allow  the  horrors  that  we  have  suffered 
In  Vietnam  to  deter  us  from  our  dedication 
to  International  Interaction  and  harmony. 
A  lasting  peace  can  only  be  achieved  through 
a  meaningful  dialogue  of  all  peoples. 

We  must  view  the  Vietnam  era  of  Involve- 
ment as  a  valuable  experience  In  our  na- 
tion's maturation  process,  and  discourage 
any  efforts  to  isolate  the  philosophies  and 
strengths  of  the  American  way  of  life.  We 
must  encourage  any  efforts  to  deliberate  the 
nature  of  peace  and  to  seek  out  methods  of 
insuring  peace  today  and  in  the  future  we 
must  condemn  as  intolerable  any  views 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  high  standards 
set  by  American  traditions,  or  to  the  efforts 
of  Individuals  and  countries  to  seek  and  In- 
sure worldwide  peace. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  speaks 
as  the  voice  of  our  nation.  U.  S.  Senators 
and  Representatives,  by  word  and  deed, 
should  support  this  fundamental  concept  of 
American  democracy  and  not  allow  political 
opp>ortunism  to  overshadow  their  inalienable 
right  of  dissent.  There  is  very  little  value 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  vilifying  com- 
ments of  dissident  officials.  If  what  they 
truly  desire  is  national  unity  and  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  ending  international 
conflicts,  they  must  realize  that  vituperative 
and  derisive  remarlcs  about  our  President 
and  our  national  policies  do  not  offer  the 
prompt  and  lnt«lUgent  solutions  we  so  des- 
perately seek  to  these  problems  which  are 
tearing  our  country  apart.  Protest  is  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  democracy,  but  now  la  the 
time  for  more  reasonable  voices  to  be  heard. 
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A  positive  and  more  reasonable  approach  to 
solving  our  problems  of  disgreement  cannot 
be  found  through  emotionalism. 

Under  these  circumstances,  those  espous- 
ing a  historical  perspective  are  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  media  appeal.  True  solutions  to 
our  problems  can  only  be  found  through  na- 
tional, as  well  as  international,  dialogue, 
through  logic,  and  through  a  constant  re- 
minder of  our  American  heritage.  We  must 
speak  as  one  nation  once  again,  not  because 
we  are  willing  or  able  to  ignore  our  weak- 
nesses, but  because  we  have  a  national  reali- 
zation of  our  great  potential! 

Is  compassion  natural  in  this  world  where 
the  struggles  of  superior  powers  have  become 
the  predominate  factors?  Those  who  portray 
themselves  as  concerned  and  compassionate 
must  understand  that  deeds  necessarily  con- 
firm the  Intensity  of  words.  Deeds  must  nec- 
essarily provide  the  American  POWs  now  suf- 
fering In  the  prisons  of  Southeast  Asia  with 
a  solace  they  so  desperately  need.  Without 
the  true  compassion  of  deeds,  those  men  will 
remain  faceless  in  the  annals  of  humanity. 
We  cannot  allow  them  to  be  lost  in  a  sea  of 
anonymity. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  believe  in  the  principles  and  ethics 
which  have  made  our  nation  great.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  national  adherence  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  ethics  can  bind  the  wounds  which 
pain  us  now,  and  we  pledge  our  support  to 
them. 

The  question  every  American  should  ask 
himself  is  "Do  I  believe  there  is  a  real  and 
dangerous  threat  to  our  National  Security  by 
a  Communist  Conspiracy?" 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  having  an- 
swered that  question  by  an  unequivocal  and 
resounding  "Yes."  herein  sets  forth  our  rec- 
ommendations and  goals  to  meet,  repel  and 
remove  that  threat. 

NATIONAL    SECCRITT 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  War  advocate 
peace   through   national   strength  by — 

1.  Requesting  Immediate  strengthening  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Civil  Defense.  Marines,  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  Reserve  Forces  to  insure 
the  most  effective,  well-tialanced  fighting 
force  in  the  world. 

2.  Requesting  immediate  appropriations 
and  authorization  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  modern  and  effective  bomb- 
ers, fighters,  and  missiles  and  of  naval  ves- 
sels, particularly  aircraft  carriers  and  sub- 
marines, with  adequate  support  vessels  to 
insure  a  first-class,  effective  fighting  Air  and 
Navy  Force. 

3.  Immediate  enlargement  of  an  adequate 
and  effective  Merchant  Marine. 

4.  Supporting  and  urging  the  appropriation 
of  adequate  funds  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  the  continued  im- 
provement of  weapons,  missiles,  and  defense 
systems  for  all  branches  of  the  service. 

5.  Using  every  aflirmatlve  means  of  Inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  importance  of  a  first- 
rate,  adequate  military  posture  and  urging 
their  support  of  same  as  the  most  effective 
maintenance  of  peace. 

6.  Military  forces  «u-e  to  be  committed  only 
upon  determination  of  a  clear  definition  of 
military  and  political  objectives  to  be  se- 
cured; and  once  determined,  all  necessary 
military  forces  and  equipment  shall  be  avail- 
able and  utilized  to  insure  a  quick  and  cer- 
tain victory. 

FORZICN    AFFAIRS 

1.  Call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  demand  immediately  of  Hanoi  an 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  to  support  aU  efforts 
throughout  the  world  to  attain  humanitarian 
treatment  for  all  prisoners  of  war;  and  that 
we  win  not  withdraw  our  forces  from  South- 
east Asia  untU  a  aatlsfactory  resolution  of 
the  POW  Issue  is  resolved. 

2.  Encourage  any  dlscuaslon  which  would 
lead  to  eventual  partnership  of  natkma  In 


the  Pacific  Basin  and  a  self-determined 
structure  of  peace  and  equitable  stability 
throughout  Southeast  Asia;  supptort  action 
deemed  necessary  to  attain  an  honorable 
peace  and  hasten  the  return  of  American 
fighting  men. 

3.  Support  continuation  of  NATO  with 
adequate  military  forces  and  urge  European 
Nations  to  contribute  to  the  common  de- 
fense of  Europe  commensurate  with  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  security  interests. 

4.  Urge  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  honor  its  1954  treaty  commitment 
to  defend  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
from  attack:  we  urge  continued  United 
States  support  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity; 
and  oppose  the  representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions unless  there  is  some  reversil  in  their 
present  policies. 

5.  Urge  and  support  an  initiative  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  Slates 
in  developing  a  program  of  hemispheric 
reconciliation,  taking  into  consideration  the 
common  heritage  of  cultural,  ethnic,  and 
religious  values  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

6.  Urge  that  the  United  States  use  its 
good  offices  to  effectuate  a  negotiated  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  to  that  end,  we 
support  all  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  an  effective  counterbalance  to  the 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East  and  any 
and  all  efforts  of  parties  who  have  the  will 
and  true  desire  to  arrive  at  a  lasting  and 
equitable  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

milita:!*   manpower  and  pebsonnei. 

1.  Support  any  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
strength,  spirit,  and  integrity  of  o\ir  military. 

2.  Advocate  continued  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  servicemen  identified  as  drug 
users  by  the  I>epartment  of  Defense  and  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

3.  Advocate  extending  the  system  of  selec- 
tive service  to  assure  the  military  forces  of 
our  nation  sufficient  strength  in  the  active 
services  and  in  the  reserves. 

4.  Encourage  and  support  the  participa- 
tion of  all  qualified  colleges  and  universities 
in  ROTC  programs. 

5.  Eliminate  the  technical  difficulties  of 
proving  the  offense  of  desertion  from  the 
armed  forces,  and  oppose  amnesty  to  military 
deserters. 

6.  Urge  a  vigorous  effort  to  have  benefits 
and  privileges  restored  to  retired  military 
personnel  equivalent  to  those  of  active  duty 
military  personnel. 

7.  Oppose  removal  of  religious  training  and 
character  guidance  programs  traditionally 
incorporated  in  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  military  leaders  and  Insist  on  reten- 
tion of  Armed  Forces  Chaplaincy. 


FORCED  SCHOOL  BUSING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  a  high  percentage  of  mail  re- 
ceived by  many  Members  of  Congress  has 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  school  busing. 

My  own  office  has  received  literally 
thousands  of  letters  requesting  my  as- 
sistance in  remedying  the  unfair  and  un- 
necessary hardship  created  by  forced 
busing.  In  response  to  their  appeals  and 
in  an  effort  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
neighb<H-hood  schools.  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  112  in  early  Jime. 
This  proposal  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  prohibit  use  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  in  pupil  assignment  to  schools. 

Last  week  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Ckllxr)  as- 
sured that  body  that  his  committee 
would  be  scheduling  hearings  on  the 
amendment  early  in  the  second  session. 


Prior  to  this,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Ccsnmittee  also 
annoimced  his  intent  to  hold  hearings.  I 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  both  of  these 
announcements,  because  I  feel  that  the 
hearing  process  will  shed  considerable 
light  on  the  various  legal  and  social 
ramifications  and  ultimately  point  to  the 
need  for  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  disappointing  to 
learn  that  the  Senate  subcommittee  to 
which  my  bill  has  been  assigned  has  given 
no  indication  of  complying  with  the  in- 
tent of  its  chairman.  I  would  hope,  now 
that  the  committee  chairmen  in  both 
Houses  agree  that  hearings  are  long 
overdue,  there  will  be  no  further  delay  in 
establishing  a  "date  certain." 

It  should  be  the  obligation  of  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  careful  and  determined 
inspection  of  the  legal  and  social  con- 
siderations involved.  We  owe  this  to  the 
concerned  parents  and  schoolchildren 
across  the  Nation  who  daily  face  the  very 
real  physical  and  psychological  burdens 
of  forced  busing. 


GOWDY  WORKS  AT  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Football  News,  Roger  Stanton, 
in  his  December  6  issue,  had  some  v.  ords 
of  well-deserved  praise  for  Curt  Gowdy. 

Mr.  Gowdy.  a  nationally-known 
sportscaster.  attended  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  where  he  was  an  outstanding 
athlete.  He  is  the  owner  of  radio  sta- 
tion KOWB  in  Laramie. 

Curt  Gowdy  is  a  very  distinguished 
alumus  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

GowDY  Works  at  Excrlxxnce 

If  you  watch  sports  en  television  ycu 
watch  Curt  Gowdy.  He  does  It  all.  Baseball, 
football.  basketbaU,  Wide  World  of  Sports, 
and  anything  else  that  NBC- TV  wants  him  to 
do  and  Gowdy  is  equally  excellent  in  all  his 
work  no  matter  what  the  sport. 

Right  now  he  is  in  the  middle  of  another 
red-hot  pro  football  season.  On  Thanksgiv- 
ing afternoon  he  will  telecast  the  Chiefs- 
Lions  game  from  Detroit  all  over  the  nation. 
On  November  28  he'll  do  the  Baltimore -Oak- 
land game,  December  4  Jets  at  Dallas,  and 
Dec.  5  Oakland  at  Atlanta  and  Dec.  11  Miami 
at  Baltimore. 

NBC  assigns  Curt  and  his  broadcasting 
partner  Al  DeRogatis  the  number  one  game 
of  the  week  on  their  network.  Curt  doesn't 
concentrate  on  last  minute  preparation  when 
he  gets  to  the  game  site  one  day  ahead  of 
time.  He  hsw  been  preparing  for  his  work  all 
year  long. 

Gowdy,  an  ex-Wyoming  basketball  star 
keeps  meticulous  files  on  every  pro  football 
team  so  that  he  constantly  has  a  wealth  of 
background  material  available  to  him.  He 
reads  about  18  sports  publications  religiously 
Including  this  one,  pi.  s  24  out-of-town  news- 
papers. 

His  day  starts  early.  During  the  week  Curt 
arises  at  6:30  a.m.  to  make  last  minute  prep- 
arations for  his  daily  network  radio  show 
which  Is  aired  at  6:55  a.m.  to  hundreds  of 
stations  in  the  U.S.  and  all  over  the  world  on 
Armed  Forces  radio.  Gowdy  has  a  sports  tele- 
type machine  in  the  basement  of  his  home 
which  brings  him  all  the  late  sports  news  24 
hours  a  day.  Be  does  bis  morning  show  from 
his  home  In  WeUeslcy  BUls, 
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Gowdy  prides  himself  on  knowing  the 
football  rules.  He  often  spends  time  with 
Mark  Duncan  of  the  NFL  office  Just  talking 
about  football  rules.  Duncan  was  a  former 
supervisor  of  officials.  He  often  gives  Oowdy 
quizzes  about  pro  grid  rules.  One  of  Curt's 
biggest  cballengfes-  came  last  January  In 
Miami  In  the  mlstake-CLlled  Super  Bowl  which 
had  a  lot  of  weird  plays.  His  rulebook  knowl- 
edge helped  him  Immensely  that  day. 

He  Is  of  course  strictly  an  Impartial  tele- 
caster  even  though  he  was  working  only  AFL 
games  from  1962  until  the  time  of  the  merger. 
Curt  saw  the  fledging  league  growing  up 
from  an  organization  that  was  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at  to  one  that  has  the  respect  of  the 
entire  football  world.  The  day  that  the  New 
York  Jets  defeated  the  highly  favored  Balti- 
more Colts  16-7  In  Super  Bowl  Number  III  in 
Miami  In  1069  Is  one  of  his  greatest  sports 
thriUs. 

Looking  back  Curt  feels  that  the  AFL 
turned  the  comer  In  1963  when  the  College 
All  Stars  stunned  the  Oreen  Bay  Packers 
30-17  and  eight  of  the  All  Stars  starting 
offensive  line-up  joined  AFL  teams. 

For  a  few  seasons  In  the  1960's  Gowdy 
worked  with  the  late  Paul  Chrlstman  the  ex- 
Chicago  Cardinal  star.  Curt  feels  that  Christ- 
man  was  as  good  a  color  man  as  there  ever 
has  been  in  football.  "He  was  crisp,  succinct 
and  yet  he  said  a  lot  in  a  few  words.  He  had  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor."  Their  partner- 
ship was  broken  up  when  Paul  went  to  CBS 
as  a  color  man.  He  died  two  years  ago. 

Curt  recalls  In  the  early  days  of  the  AFL 
some  of  the  owners  wanted  him  and  Christ- 
man  fired  because  they  weren't  cheerleaders 
for  the  new  league.  "The  network  wo\ildn"t 
allow  this  to  happen."  Curt  chuckles. 

Curt  loves  his  home  state  of  Wyoming  and 
returns  there  as  often  as  his  biisy  schedule 
permits  him.  He  owns  a  radio  station  In 
Laramie,  KOWB  which  gives  blm  a  good 
reason  for  going  back.  His  college  roommate 
and  lifelong  friend  Larry  Blrleffl  Is  a  sports- 
writer  and  broadcaster  In  Cheyenne  and  looks 
a  lot  like  Curt.  Gowdy  also  owns  radio  sta- 
tions WCCM  In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  WBBX 
In  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Will  Curt  rest  up  after  the  hectic  football 
season  before  the  long  baseball  season  starts? 
No,  he  is  going  to  Japan  to  do  their  winter 
Olympics. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OP  DRUGS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  drug 
epidemic  tragically  afflicts  America's 
yoimg  people  without  regard  to  racial 
or  socioeconomic  distinction. 

Unfortunately,  the  tragedy  of  a  moth- 
er and  her  teenage  daughter — so  poign- 
antly described  in  an  article  entitled 
"Saturday's  Mother"  published  in  today's 
New  York  Times — is  being  repeated  all 
too  often  throughout  our  Nation.  As  legis- 
lators and  parents,  I  believe  we  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  using  all  our  talents 
and  resources  to  find  answers  to  the 
heart-rending  questions  posed  by  the  ar- 
ticle. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Satttsoat's  Mothex 
(By  Anne  Levlne) 

"Ma?  • 

My  heart  sinks  as  I  hear  my  daughter's 
voice  on  the  phone.  One  short  word  and  I 
know  that  Linda  Is  on  pills  again.  Her  voice, 
usually  soft  and  sweet,  sounds  hoarse  and 
dully  belligerent,  which  means  that  she  is 
on  "downs."  Linda  boasts  to  her  friends  that 
her  mother  knows  If  she  even  takes  aspirin. 

Even  though  I  am  positive  that  she  has 


taken  a  large  dose,  I  try  to  speak  calmly.  I 
don't  want  to  play  games  again,  she  denying 
that  she  is  high  and  me  Insisting  that  she 
is.  I  know  Linda  too  well. 

"Linda,  where  are  you?" 

"I'm  at  a  friend's  house." 

"Come  home.  You  don't  sound  well  at  all." 

"I  have  no  transportation  and  I  have  no 
money." 

"Tell  me  where  you  are  and  I  will  pick  you 
up" 

■No!" 

"Then  why  did  you  call  me?  Just  to  worry 
me?"  Now  I  completely  lose  control  of  my 
emotions.  I  scream  at  her:  "You  promised  you 
wouldn't  take  pills  any  more!" 

No  reply.  Just  a  click  at  the  other  end  of 
the  phone. 

A  cold,  drizzly  Saturday  morning  in  April 
and  the  weather  matches  my  uneasiness. 
Where  Is  she?  Would  she  get  home  safely?  I 
am  not  angry  any  more.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  my  child.  In  my  mind  I  see  her;  her  face 
pale,  her  hair  disheveled,  her  bright  eyes  now 
dull  and  heavy.  The  pills  alter  her  person- 
ality and  change  her  appearance. 

An  hour  later  the  phone  rings.  I  am  afraid 
to  answer  It.  I  sense  trouble.  It  Is  only  my 
mother.  We  talk  about  the  rotten  weather 
and  she  says  I  sound  as  if  I  am  upset.  I  tell 
her  I  am  probably  getting  a  cold.  She  asks 
how  Linda  Is  and  I  say  she  Is  fine.  So  many 
lies  to  cover  up  my  daughter's  problems.  My 
mother  is  old.  I  don't  want  to  worry  her. 
Most  Important.  I  don't  want  pity. 

Again  the  phone  rings;  my  premonition 
becomes  a  reality.  It  Is  the  local  hospital. 

"Is  this  Linda's  mother?" 

"Yes.  what  happened  to  my  daughter?" 

"Linda  stumbled  In  the  street  and  came  to 
the  Emergency  Boom  to  have  her  knee 
treated.  She  passed  out  while  the  doctor  was 
taking  care  of  her.  We  think  she  Is  on  drugs. 
Would  you  please  come  to  the  hospital?" 

Strange,  I  feel  no  emotion.  I  don't  panic. 
I  don't  cry.  It  is  as  if  my  heart  closes  shop 
for  a  while,  to  let  my  brain  take  over  so  that 
I  can  function  rationally. 

My  husband  Is  away  on  business.  I  am  too 
ashamed  to  ask  anyone  to  come  with  me  to 
the  hospital.  Every  time  Linda  takes  pills  I 
feel  as  guilty  as  If  I  handed  them  to  her. 
Philosophers  may  blame  society  for  today's 
drug  scene  but  mothers  blame  themselves. 

Now  the  drizzle  becomes  a  morbid  down- 
pour, a  suitable  background  for  my  fear. 

I  go  to  the  hospital.  The  nurse  leads  me  to 
a  small  treatment  room.  Linda  lies  sleeping 
quietly  on  a  table.  The  room  seems  vaguely 
familiar. 

The  young  doctor  Is  sympathetic.  He  says 
that  when  Linda  wakes  up  she  will  be  sent 
to  the  County  Hospital  for  psychiatric  ex- 
amination. It  Is  the  law. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Linda  has  taken 
an  overdose  but  she  always  manages  to  come 
home.  I  know  she  will  sleep  deeply  for  about 
twelve  hours  as  the  pills  slowly  drain  out  of 
her  body. 

I  sit  down  by  Linda's  side  and  watch  her 
sleep.  I  am  grateful  to  feel  numb.  I  want  to 
remain  numb;   to  feel  Is  too  painful. 

The  room  is  stUl,  only  the  sound  of  Linda's 
gentle  breathing.  I  look  around,  convinced 
now  that  I  have  been  In  this  room  before. 
And  then  I  remember;  many  years'  ago  this 
part  of  the  hospital  had  been  the  maternity 
section.  I  had  labored  to  give  birth  to  Linda 
in  this  very  room  seventeen  years  ago.  I  re- 
member how  happy  I  was  then. 

Linda  woke  up  in  the  evening.  She  looked 
around  and  then  she  saw  me  quietly  sitting 
there,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice  said,  "I  feel  O.K. 
I  want  to  go  home." 

"Linda  you  can't  go  home  Just  now.  They 
say  you  have  to  go  to  the  county  hospital 
for  a  psychiatric  examination.  Perhaps  it  is 
for  the  best.  The  ambulance  wUl  be  here 
soon." 

My  daughter  turned  her  head  away.  We 
were  not  playing  games  any  more. 


Ambulance  attendants  are  businesslike. 
No  one  spoke  a  word  as  we  rode  the  short 
distance  to  the  County  Hospital. 

As  the  ambulance  drove  up  the  driveway 
and  the  attendant  prepared  to  open  the 
double  doors  Linda  took  my  hand.  "Mommy. 
I  am  so  scared.  Please  stay  with  me.  I'm  so 
sorry." 

And  then  we  both  cried,  at  last. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 
FIRST  SESSION,  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  to  date, 
the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  has 
held  183  sessions.  In  that  period,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  conducted  183  days  of  public  hear- 
ings, held  40  executive  sessions,  and  met 
25  days  in  conference  with  the  House — 
for  a  total  of  248  committee  meetings. 

This  is  one  significant  index  of  the 
dedication,  the  diligence,  and  the  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Early  next  year,  I  will  submit  to  the 
Senate  a  full  record  of  the  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  the  committee.  At  this 
time  I  wish  only  to  outline  briefly  the 
work  done  by  our  committee. 

The  committee  has  reported  and  the 
Senate  has  passed  18  bills,  most  of  them 
of  major  importance.  Of  these,  seven 
have  been  signed  into  law,  and  the  others 
are  either  pending  in  the  House  or  are 
moving  through  conference  and  final 
congressional  approval. 

There  are  presently  three  bills  report- 
ed from  the  committee  on  the  Senate 
calendar. 

The  Senate  has  approved  all  House- 
passed  bills  referred  to  our  committee,  aa 
well  as  two  House  bills  within  our  juris- 
diction that  were  held  at  the  desk  when 
received  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee has  considered  and  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  48  Presidential 
appointees  to  high  office,  all  of  whom 
were  approved. 

Not  only  has  the  committee  acted  on 
much  new  legislation,  it  has  also  con- 
ducted numerous  investigations  and  leg- 
islative oversight  or  review  hearings. 

We  have  examined  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  the  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act,  and  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  We  have  also  ex- 
amined the  implementation  of  the  Alco- 
holism Act  of  1970— Public  Law  91-«16— 
the  operation  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

The  investigation  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans,  begun  In  the  last  Congress, 
has  continued;  five  public  hearings  on 
this  complex  national  problem  have  been 
held  so  far. 

Likewise,  the  investigation  authorized 
last  year  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
election  of  1969,  has  been  diligently  pur- 
sued, and  confidential  findings  have  been 
referred  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
appropriate  action. 

The  committee  has  up  to  now  held  8 
days  of  public  hearings  on  national 
emergency  labor  disputes,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  study  how  to  resolve  this  critical 
Issue, 
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We  have  conducted  17  days  of  public 
hearings  on  proposals  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  on  which  we  intend 
to  act  next  year. 

The  committee  has  also  examined  the 
Nation's  health  care  crisis  in  23  hearings 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  studied 
national  medictd  care  programs  in  Eng- 
land, Scandinavia,  and  Israel. 

So  far,  we  have  had  11  days  of  hear- 
ings on  legislation  concerned  with  health 
maintenance  organizations,  on  which  we 
plan  to  act  next  session. 

In  addition  to  reporting  a  monumental 
education  bill,  we  have  also  held  3  days' 
hearings  on  the  administration's  educa- 
tion revenue-sharing  proposal. 

In  the  field  of  narcotics  and  alcohol- 
ism, the  committee  has  conducted  a  gen- 
eral investigation,  including  hearings  in 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  It 
has  examined  drug  dependence  and 
methods  of  treatment  at  three  public 
hearings;  it  has  studied  drug  abuse  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  South  Vietnam:  jointly  with  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  we  have 
held  two  hearings  on  drug  abuse  and  ad- 
diction among  returning  veterans;  and 
we  have  looked  into  the  use  of  pep  pills 
and  amphetamines  by  professional  truck 
drivers. 

We  have  studied  proposals  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Gerontology 
and  to  promote  research  in  the  aging 
process  on  which  we  may  act  next  year. 
Finally,  hearings  have  been  held  as 
part  of  our  continuing  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  farmworkers  living  in 
rural  poverty. 

Among  the  significant  laws  enacted 
this  year  were  the  railway  labor  dispute 
settlement — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
100 — the  Emergency  Employment  Act — 
S.  31 — the  Health  Manpower  and  Nurse 
Training  Acts — HJl.  8629  and  H.R. 
8630 — the  10-percent  increase  in  rail- 
road retirement  benefits — H.R.  6444 — the 
National  Science  Foundation  extension 
and  expansion — H.R.  7960 — and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  for 
handicapped  workers — S.  557. 

Both  Houses  approved  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2007,  the  OEO  extension  bill 
containing  the  new  child  development 
program  and  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, which  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  December  9.  The  Senate  failed  to  over- 
ride the  veto  by  a  vote  of  51  to  36. 

The  conference  report  on  the  conquest 
of  cancer  bill — S.  1828 — has  been  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  and  is  now  await- 
ing the  President's  signature. 

The  committee  has  ordered  reported  a 
revised  version  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  amendments,  with  further  amend- 
ments, which,  when  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate next  year,  will  go  to  conference  with 
the  House. 

Pending  in  the  House  are  Senate- 
passed  bills  to  provide  equal  education 
opportunities — S.  1557 — to  improve  In- 
dian education — S.  2482 — to  provide  nu- 
trition programs  for  the  elderly — S. 
1163 — to  establish  a  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse — S.  2097 — to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society — Senate  Joint  Resolution  75 — to 
provide  for  the  prevention  of  sickle  cell 


anemia — S.  2676 — and  to  provide  for  chil- 
dren's dental  health  care — S.  1874. 

Mr.  President,  every  member  of  the 
Labor  Committee  has  made  important 
contributions  this  year  to  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  them  and  to 
thank  them  for  their  stalwart  support. 
We  have  a  great  committee.  We  have 
done  much  this  year,  and  I  look  forward 
to  an  even  more  productive  second 
session. 


NO  SHORTAGE  OF  HOME-HEATING 
OIL  IN  NEW  YORK-NEW  ENGLAND 
AREA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
this  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  is 
about  to  adjourn,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  serious  problem  about  which 
many  Senators  from  the  New  York-New 
England  area  have  expressed  deep  con- 
cern has  turned  out  to  be  no  problem  at 
all.  I  refer  to  the  constantly  publicized 
"shortage"  of  home-heating  fuel. 

The  President  recently  acted  to  raise 
import  quotas  for  home  heating  fuel  from 
40,000  to  45,000  barrels  daily.  This  was 
done  in  spite  of  a  finding  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  that  heating 
fuel  supplies  were  adequate  and  prices 
competitive  in  the  New  England  area. 
However,  some  of  Senators  from  the 
New  England  area  d^loied  the  Presi- 
dent s  action  as  woefully  inadequate. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  the  fuel  oil 
dealers  that  their  supplies  are  not  only 
adequate,  but  apparently  excessive.  A 
special  color  fiyer  advises  homeowners 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  that 
they  can  "relax"  about  fuel  suppUes  if 
they  use  oil.  And  it  appeals  to  natural 
gas  users  to  "look  into  converting  to  oil" 
in  the  face  of  a  "critical"  shortage  of  gEis. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  so  much 
wailing  and  crying  in  behalf  of  the  fuel 
oil  dealers  that  I  had  begim  to  suspect 
that  they  were  all  but  extinct.  However, 
I  have  concluded  from  this  very  interest- 
ing piece  of  propaganda  that  they  are 
not  only  very  much  alive  but  are  prosper- 
ing. They  have  a  Madison  Avenue  agent, 
Jekyll  Communications  Inc.,  which  ad- 
vises in  a  release  that  this  colorful  flyer, 
by  which  the  fuel  oil  dealers  are  trying 
to  poach  on  the  gas  utility  customers,  is 
a  very  popular  item. 

Jekyll  Communications  says  oil  deal- 
ers have  distributed  more  than  50,000 
copies  of  the  leaflet  in  the  New  York 
area,  and  boasts  that  the  "weekly  letter" 
of  the  Empire  State  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion— the  organization  of  fuel  oil  deal- 
ers— calls  it  "an  outstanding  customer 
mailing  piece  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  oil  heat  customer  in  the  coun- 
try." 

It  is  very  interesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  home-heating  oil  dealers  can  be 
so  "flexible"  in  their  contentions  as  to 
supplies  of  their  product.  They  can  de- 
plore shortages  and  high  prices,  and  fre- 
quently do.  Or  they  can  switch  the  ar- 
gument 180  degrees  and  claim,  as  in  their 
leaflet  distributed  this  week,  that  there 
is  "plenty  of  home-heating  oil  for  every- 
one," because  of  "effective  long-term 
planning  by  the  oil  industry." 


I  must  confess  that  I  am  amazed  to 
read  that  fuel  oil  dealers  who  have  per- 
suaded several  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  a  virtual  panic  existed  as  to  oil  fuel 
supplies,  can  now  issue  a  Madison  Ave- 
nue broadside  which  declares: 

utilities  that  use  gas  to  generate  electric- 
ity are  planning  to  use  more  oil.  In  every 
sltviation  It's  oil  that  Is  coming  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  falling  gas  industry. 

When  the  fuel  oil  dealers  wish  to  ex- 
ploit and  imdermine  the  mandatorj'  oil 
import  program,  they  plead  "shortages  ' 
and  price  gouging  by  the  domestic  re- 
fining industrj';  when  they  wish  to  ex- 
ploit the  current  serious  energy  situation 
and  competitive  position  of  other  fuels, 
they  have  not  only  enough  oil  but  an  ex- 
cess adequate  to  take  on  the  heating 
problems  of  all  the  gas  users  in  New 
York.  I  find  this  to  be  an  astonishing 
turnabout  in  tactics. 

The  fuel  oil  dealers  have  been  crs'ing 
"wolf"  for  years,  and  the  Government  has 
responded  with  special  "hardship"  im- 
port quotas,  and  then  with  temporary 
followed  by  permanent  import  quotas  al- 
locations. Now,  in  a  Madison  Avenue  fiyer 
mailed  to  50,000  fuel  oil  customers,  we 
find  the  fuel  oil  dealers  are  not  out  of  oil 
after  all:  that  they  in  fact  have  excessive 
supphes  of  oil  to  bum  and  they  are  in- 
viting one  and  all  to  come  and  please  take 
some  oil  off  their  hands. 

I  believe  that  the  next  time,  we  hear 
the  'wolf  cry"  that  has  become  so  famil- 
iar in  behalf  of  the  fuel  oil  dealers,  the 
administration  ought  to  inquire  a  little 
more  thoroughly  into  the  real  nature  of 
tlieir  almost  habitual  distress  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  flyer  being  distributed  to  fuel  oil  users 
and  potential  fuel  oil  users  in  New  York, 
with  the  headUnes  "Oil  Plentiful  This 
Winter  But  Gas  Shortage  Critical "  and 
"Gas  Users  Urged  To  Convert  to  Oil 
Heat  " 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  news  release, 
from  Jekyll  Communications  on  Madison 
Avenue,  entitled  "Statement  Stuffer  on 
the  Gas  Shortage  Available  for  Dis- 
tribution by  Oil  Dealers." 

I  beheve,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
Senators  who  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  dealers  In  home-heating 
fuel  were  facing  their  last  days  as 
a  result  of  the  oil  import  program  will 
be  comforted  by  these  documents.  They 
should  be  reassured  by  them  that  the 
fuel  oil  business  in  New  York-New  Eng- 
land wiU  be  able  to  survive  at  least  during 
the  short  period  that  Congress  is  ad- 
journed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Gas  'Dsebs  Urged  To  Convert  To  On,  Heat 

Homeowners  with  oil  heat  can  relax  this 
winter.  But  friends  and  relatives  with  gas 
heat  have  plenty  to  worry  about.  While 
there's  plenty  of  home  heating  oil  around 
there's  a  critical  shortage  of  gas  and  Us 
expected  to  get  worse. 

Government  officials,  both  local  and  na- 
tional, are  deeply  concerned  ■with  the  gas 
shortage.  A  leading  gas  company  is  reported 
in  Barron's  Weekly  to  have  stated  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  If  this  is  an 
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extremely  cold  winter,  some  residential  hovis- 
tng  plants  might  have  to  be  turned  off. 

GAS  SmJATlON    CRmCAl, 

A  prominent  Coog^ressman  told  a  House 
subcommittee  tha't  thousands  of  consumers 
face  critical  shortages  of  gas  for  home  heat- 
ing and  cooking,  according  to  a  United  Press 
story. 

on.    IN    ABUNDANT    SUPPLY 

In  contrast  to  the  gas  emergency,  home 
heating  oil  Is  In  abundant  supply  and  spokes- 
men for  the  oil  Industry  rep»ort  there'll  be 
plenty  of  home  heating  oil  for  everyone  all 
winter  long.  That's  because  of  effective  long 
term  planning  by  the  oil  Industry. 

OIL     COMIS    TO     THE     KfSCUE 

Large  pipeline  companies  are  cutting  down 
on  the  gas  they  are  supplying.  Big  users  have 
already  received  the  news  that  they  will  get 
little.  If  any.  gas  this  winter,  and  they  are 
now  turning  to  oil.  Utilities  that  use  gas  to 
generate  electricity  are  planning  to  use  more 
oil.  In  every  situation  it's  oil  that  is  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  the  falling  gas  Industry. 

Electric  heat,  ol  course,  Isn't  even  In  the 
running.  Not  with  all  the  problems  of  gener- 
ator breakdowns,  power  failures  and  short- 
ages The  public  has  already  been  told  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  to  conserve  elec- 
tricity— to  save  watts.  The  electric  industry 
is  In  no  position  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  gas. 
Only  oil  can,  and  Is.  filling  the  breech. 

SWITCH    TO    on,    URGED 

Homeowners  throughout  the  area  are 
strongly  urged  to  continue  to  use  oil  heat 
into  the  future,  and  if  they  do  not  now  have 
oil,  to  look  into  converting  to  oil  in  the 
face  of  the  gas  shortage  that  will,  according 
to  the  American  Gas  Association  itself,  get 
worse  In  the  coming  years. 


Statement  STirrrER  on  the  Gas  Short- 
age Available  for  Distribution  bt  Oil 
Dealers 


subject 


matter     fits     all 
the    country 


SECTIONS       OF 


The  nation-wide  gas  shortage  Is  the  sub- 
ject Of  an  attractive  multi-color  statement 
staffer  Just  created  for  the  New  York  Oil 
Heating  Association.  The  headline  reads — 
"OH  Plentiful  This  Winter— But  Gas  Short- 
age Critical".  The  piece  then  goes  on  to  re- 
assure oil  heat  customers  that  there  Is  suf- 
ficient oil  to  heat  their  homes  this  winter, 
but  according  to  authoritative  reports  from 
national  and  local  ofBcials  the  gas  shortage 
is  a  reality  throughout  the  nation  and  gas- 
heated  homes  face  the  threat  of  being  left 
out  in  the  cold  this  winter.  And  it  will  get 
worse  In  the  coming  years — that's  the  word 
from  the  American  Gas  Association  Itself. 

The  folder  Is  Illustrated  with  a  montage  of 
headlines  such  as  "Gas  Shortage  Hits  Capi- 
tal", "Five  Ohio  Utilities  Limit  Gas  To 
Users",  "City  Disturbed  by  Gas  Shortage"  and 
"Gas  Pear  Reaches  Fever  Peak". 

The  "Weekly  Letter"  of  the  Empire  State 
Petroleum  Assioclatlon  calls  it  "an  outstand- 
ing customer  mailing  piece  (that)  should  be 


In  the  hands  of  every  oil  heat  customer  In 
the  (country)". 

Over  half  a  million  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed by  oil  dealers  to  customers  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

The  stuffers  have  now  been  made  avail- 
able to  all  oil  dealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. You  can  receive  samples  by  contacting 
Jekyll  Communications  Inc.,  420  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017.  Or  you  can 
order  a  supply  at  once.  They  cost  $17.50  per 
thousand  and  are  folded  to  fit  a  statement 
envelope. 

U.S.  NAVAL  SHIPS  FOR  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  name  of  neutrality  toward  India 
and  Pakistan,  the  administration  has 
called  for  a  cease-flre  accompanied  by 
withdrawal  of  military  forces  from  for- 
eign territory. 

It  is  a  strange  brand  of  neutrality  that 
favors  one  party  more  than  the  other. 
The  Bengali  victims  of  a  new  wave  of 
West  Pakistani  genocide  will  not  view  our 
policy  as  neutrality.  If  the  birth  of  a  new 
nation  is  aborted,  those  who  have  fought 
and  bled  for  the  creation  of  that  nation 
will  not  view  our  policy  as  one  of  neu- 
trality. A  policy  which  thwarts  self-de- 
termination and  alienates  the  largest 
democratic  nation  in  the  world  is  not 
neutral,  it  is  utterly  wrong. 

Others  have  catalogued  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  we  have  been  neutral  in 
favor  of  Pakistan. 

Our  professed  neutrality  is  made  even 
more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  two  U.S. 
Navy  vessels  are  serving  with  the  Paki- 
stani Navy  at  the  present  time.  One  of 
these  vessels,  an  attack  submarine,  is  on 
loan  without  the  loan  agreement  required 
by  congressional  legislation. 

They  are  the  Diablo,  a  311-foot,  2,400- 
ton  attack  submarine,  with  10  torpedo 
tubes:  and  the  Mission  Santa  Clara,  a 
530-foot,  16,650-ton  capacity,  160-man- 
crew  naval  cargo  ship.  The  Pakistanis 
have  rechristened  them  as  the  Ghazi  and 
the  Dacca  respectively. 

These  ships  were  provided  to  Pakistan 
under  the  ship-loan  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  through  which  295  U.S. 
Navy  vessels  are  now  on  loan  to  37  na- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan,  it  is  difBcult 
to  understand  how  the  loan  of  these  ves- 
sels could  have  been  justified,  even  as- 
suming that  it  is  sound  to  attempt  to 
counter  Chinese  and  Soviet  influence  in 
South  Asia  by  providing  Pakistan  with 
military  support.  The  fact  is  that  these 
vessels  were  given  to  a  nation  which  does 
not  share  navigable  waters  with  China  or 


the  Soviet  Union,  but  does  share  them 
with  India.  The  result  is  not  a  lessening 
of  Soviet  influence  in  South  Asia — quite 
the  contrary.  By  providing  Pakistan  with 
ships,  tanks,  and  other  military  equip- 
ment which  can  be  used  only  in  conflict 
with  India,  we  enhance  Soviet  influence 
in  India  and  create  a  situation  in  which 
the  superpowers  engage  in  a  vicarious 
arms  race  on  the  subcontinent.  As  we 
have  seen  in  recent  weeks,  it  is  the  in- 
nocent people  of  India  and  Pakistan  who 
ultimately  pay  the  price. 

The  loan  of  ships  to  Pakistan  under- 
scores a  serious  defect  in  our  entire  ship- 
loan  program.  If  ships  owned  by  the 
United  States  are  loaned  to  another  na- 
tion and  subsequently  used  by  that  na- 
tion in  a  military  conflict,  the  appear- 
ance of  U.S.  complicity  is  greater  than 
it  would  be  if  the  ships  had  been  sold 
or  granted  outright. 

The  countervailing  advantage  of 
a  loan  program  is  that  at  a  later  date 
we  can  get  the  ship  back.  In  practice, 
however,  this  advantage  turns  out  to  be 
a  theoretical  one.  Once  the  recipient 
nation  goes  to  the  expense  of  refurbish- 
ing or  reequipping  a  vessel,  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  we  would  insist  on  the  return  of 
the  vessel.  Even  when  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  loan  expires,  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  ships  loaned  to  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Pakistan,  we  have  not  pressed  for  the 
return  of  the  vessels. 

We  gain  nothing  by  making  loans 
which  are  not  really  loans,  and  there 
is  much  to  lose.  By  permitting  nations 
to  keep  vessels  even  after  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  has  expired,  we  encourage 
them  to  disregard  other  legal  obligations 
to  the  United  States.  By  retaining  own- 
ership but  not  control,  we  leave  our- 
selves open  to  embarrassing  incidents. 
It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  for  Ecuadoreans  to  seize  U.S.  fish- 
ing boats  with  U.S. -owned  naval  ves- 
sels, or  for  the  Pakistani  to  have  U.S.- 
owned  vessels  at  its  disposal  for  passi- 
ble use  against  India. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  ship  loan 
program  should  be  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing reexamination,  with  a  view  toward 
phasing  it  out  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
brief  and  I  suspect,  incomplete  recapit- 
ulation to  statutory  violations  by  the 
Navy's  ships  loan  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


I.— STATUTORY  VIOLATIONS  IN  US.  NAVY  SHIP-LOAN  PROGRAM 
(The  folloMing  ships,  loaned  under  Public  Laws,  have  expired  loans  that  have  not  been  renewed) 


Country 


Ship 


Authority 


Expired 


Chile .y 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Do Ex-U.S.S  I  Sherwood  (00  yO) 


E«-US.S.  Sprinter  (SS-414)     Public  Law  85  532 !»"  23.1971 

Ext.  PuWic  Law  90  224                                                                                   ,  ,.  ,„- 

E«-U.S.S.  Diablo  (SS  479)     PuNit  Uw  87  387 J""*  30. 196S 

Ext.  Public  Law  91  682  it  imo 

Ex-US  S.  Benham  (00  796) --  Public  Law  85  532      D«  15.  l»/u 

Ext.  Public  Law  88  437  „.  ,  „^ 
PuWic  Law  85  532 Oct.  8, 19W) 

Ext.  Public  Law  90  224 


Ttie  loan  of  Diablo  to  Pakistan  has  not 
been  renewed  as  authorized  by  PL  91-682, 
pending   normalization   of   the   situation   In 

P,iklstan.  The  ^pringer^  In  Chile,  Is  no  longer 


a  viable  naval  unit.  The  Government  of  Chile 
has  asked  to  purchase  it  for  spare  parts  and 
to  use  as  a  training  platform.  We  presently 
have  Military  Assistance  to  Chile  under  re- 


view and  are  carefully  considering  this  re- 
quest. 

The  USS  Isherwood    (DD-520)    was  origi- 
nally loaned  to  Peru  under  PL  85-532  in  1961 
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and  Is  currently  in  Peru  under  an  expired 
loan.  In  December  1967,  PL  90-224  authorized 
the  extension  of  this  loan  but  stipulated 
inter  alia,  that: 

"Any  agreement  for  a  new  loan  or  for  the 
extension  of  a  loan  executed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  agreement  will  be  immediately  termi- 
nated upon  finding  made  by  the  President 
that  the  country  with  which  such  agreement 
wa.s  made  has  seized  any  United  States'  fish- 
ing vessels  on  account  of  Its  fishing  activities 
in  International  waters,  except  that  such  con- 
dition shall  not  be  applicable  In  any  case 
governed  by  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party." 

The  diplomatic  note  proposing  the  terms 
for  the  loan  extension  of  Isherwood  was  pre- 
sented to  GOP  after  passage  of  the  law.  The 
Peruvians  have  not  responded. 

In  view  of  our  experience  with  the  Isher- 
wood and  the  delicate  state  of  our  relations 
•ft-lth  Peru  at  present,  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
press  the  matter  of  these  loans  at  this  time. 

II -STATEMENT  OF  FOREIGN  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  DIVISION  OFFICE,  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

1 1  n  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Publication  92  32, 
pp.  7095  6| 


Public  Law  Act  of 


Statute 


(k>dified  at 


88  437 Aug.  14,1964    78  Stat  444.  .  50  U.S.C 

App.  1878 

(y)fl. 
90  224 Dec.  26,1967    81  Slat.  J29    .  50  U.S.C. 

App  1878 

(lt)«. 
91682 Jan.    12,1971     84  Stat  2066 ..  Not  yet 

codified. 


These  three  Public  Laws,  under  which  the 
four  vessels  cited  in  (I)  above  were  author- 
ized to  be  loaned  for  periods  after  the  ex- 
piration dates,  all  require  loans  to  be  "on  .  .  . 
terms  and  under  .  .  .  conditions";  to  "be  for 
periods";  to  be  made  on  at  least  one  specific 
condition,  specified  by  (Congress  in  the  law; 
and  all  loans  or  extensions  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  consult  vrtth  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  determine  that  the  loan 
or  extension  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

These  vessels  cannot  simply  be  left  In  the 
possession  of  foreign  nations  without  any 
agreement  or  extension.  The  statutes  require 
definite  agreements,  with  definite  provisions, 
and  set  up  a  required  procedure  for  a  loan 
or  extension  to  be  initiated. 

Nevertheless,  we  see  that  the  Isherwood 
has  been  in  Peru's  hands  for  over  five  years 
without  an  agreement;  it  was  in  Peru's  hands 
for  over  one  year  without  any  (Congressional 
authorization  which  must  underlie  such  an 
agreement. 

The  Diablo  has  been  In  Pakistan's  hands 
for  almost  2' 2  years  without  an  agreement; 
and  It  was  in  Pakistan's  hands  for  I'i  years 
without  Congressional  authorization  for  an 
extension  to  be  made. 

The  Benham  and  the  Springer  have  been 
In  foreign  hands  for  almost  a  year  without 
agreements. 

Iir.  The  Navy  statement  in  (I)  above  leaves 
the  Impression  that  It  Is  admitting  that  the 
Springer  and  the  Isherwood  are  in  Chile's 
and  Peru's  hands  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sion of  P.L.  90-224  which  requires  that  loans 
"be  Immediately  ternUnated  upon  a  finding 
by  the  President  that  the  country  .  .  .  has 
seized  any  U.S.  fishing  vessel  .  .  ."  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1878VV).  Because  these  two  vessels  are 
not  covered  by  uny  agreements,  however,  this 
Congressional  requirement  may  not  apply. 


a  speech  delivered  in  San  Juan,  praised 
the  leadership  of  Gov.  Luis  A.  Perre,  I 
share  his  regard  for  Governor  Perre  tmd 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Laird's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Secretary  Laird 

I  am  indeed  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  with  the  Navy  League  Directors 
here  in  Puerto  Rico  and  to  be  with  my  friend . 
and  now  governor,  of  this  great  common- 
wealth. Governor  Luis  Ferre  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coaching  me  and  instructing  me 
about  Puerto  Rico  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  had  the  opportunity  back  in  about  1952  of 
serving  on  the  platform  committee  of  the 
political  party  to  which  I  belong. 

Now  that  I  am  in  this  non-partisan  Job.  I 
do  not  necessarily  get  into  direct  reference 
to  what  that  party  Is,  but  I  think  you  all 
know  that  during  a  period  of  some  20  years  I 
learned  to  love,  respect  and  admire  a  great 
advocate  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A  man  that  thought  he  had  an  idea  In  that 
he  could  do  something  about  this  great  area 
of  the  world.  And  a  man  that  in  the  last  three 
years  has  shown  that  he  can  do  something  as 
governor  of  this  commonwealth.  A  man  that 
has  brought  about  a  great  growth  rate  to  this 
area  of  the  world,  which  la  the  envy  of  all  the 
world.  A  growth  rate  of  10.2  percent  In  his 
first  year  In  office,  better  than  10  percent  in 
his  second  year  In  office,  and  a  g^rowth  rate  in 
his  last  year  of  10.6  percent. 

He  has  done  this  because  he  too  believes  In 
people.  He  believes  in  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  this  area  and  he  has  done  something 
about  It  to  see  that  their  eH^orts  are  rewarded, 
and  that  there  are  Jobs  and  opportunities 
available  for  them  in  a  growing  economy. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  him,  and  as  long  as  I 
serve  in  this  position  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
moving  from  the  Congress,  those  lessons  that 
he  taught  me  so  well  about  the  importance 
of  Puerto  Rico,  have  been  taken  to  my  heart. 
And  on  some  occasions  I  have  been  able  to 
help  him  In  his  new  responsibilities  with  the 
many  problems  that  he  has. 

A  man  that  recognizes  the  imjjortance  of 
national  security,  but  also  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  taking  care  of  his  people.  As  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  I  have  tried  to  cooperate 
with  him  one  hundred  percent  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  because  he  is  truly  a  great 
man  in  this  area  of  the  world. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE LAIRD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  in 


BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  AMENDMENT  AN 
AID  TO  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
have  been  encom-aged  by  the  news  re- 
ports on  the  great  progress  made  in  im- 
proving relations  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Rhodesia  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Clifford  J.  Hynning,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  December  12,  took  note  of  the 
gloomy  forecasts  made  by  some  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  chrome  ore  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  .  Mr.  Hyn- 
ning pointed  out  that  during  the  proceed- 
ings which  finally  led  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  amendment,  there  was  at  least  one 
candle  in  the  tuimel:  The  late  Dean 
Acheson's  statement  that  the  amendment 
"will  move  everyone  toward  a  settle- 
ment— the  British  need  a  good  nudge  to 
move  away  from  an  untenable  position 
and  it  will  give  it  to  them." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MlSREPORTING  THE  BYRD  AMENDMENT 

(By  Clifford  J.  Hynning) 

Straight  reporting  on  southern  Africa  and 
on  Rhodesia  in  particular  can  be  found  only 
in  a  few  American  newspapers.  This  can  now 
t>e  readily  Illustrated  In  the  case  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  and  the  settlement  of  the  conslUu- 
tional  crisis  between  Great  Britain  and 
Rhodesia. 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  had 
secured  a  congressional  amendment  that  pro- 
vided that  the  pending  embargo  on  all  tn^de 
with  Rhodesia  under  a  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  shall  not  apply  to 
chrome  as  a  strategic  and  critical  material  In 
the  event  that  the  United  States  continues  to 
import  chrome  from  any  Communist  country. 

During  the  time  of  the  consideration  of 
that  amendment  and  subsequent  thereto,  the 
press  was  replete  with  news  stories,  guest 
columns  and  editorials  on  the  dangerous  im- 
pact of  Sen.  Byrds  amendment  on  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  by  the  United  States. 
It  was  widely  contended  that  the  amend- 
ment would  embarrass  British  diplomacy  In 
the  negotiations  with  Rhodesia  evolving  tc- 
ward  a  settlement.  More  seriously,  Senator 
Eyrd  was  freely  branded  an  open  treaty 
Violator,  a  breaker  of  International  ccm- 
mitments  of  the  United  States. 

Events  now  provide  a  clear  test  of  per- 
formance of  nsws  reporting  in  this  area  The 
test  was  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the  late 
Dean  Acheson  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
July  7th  last.  In  the  event  he  turned  out  to 
be  far  more  prescient  than  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  professors  of  international  law.  or 
the  Journallste  when  he  s&ld  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  on  chrome  "will  move  everyone 
toward  a  settlement  .  .  .  the  British  need  a 
good  nudge  to  move  away  from  an  untenabl" 
position  and  it  (the  Byrd  amendment)  w;i: 
give  It  to  them." 

The  British  government  never  complained 
of  the  Byrd  amendment,  or  so  I  ajn  informed 
by  the  British  Embassy  here. 

The  concern  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  British 
diplomacy  turns  out  in  the  event  to  be  an 
illustration  of  creative  repoi:t.lng. 

The  contentions  of  the  professors,  the  dip- 
lomats and  the  Journalists  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  on  chrome  makes  the  United 
States  guilty  of  violating  International 
treaties  and  commitments  is  equally  ill- 
founded.  The  Byrd  chrome  amendment  vio- 
lates no  treaty  of  the  United  States.  The 
opponents  can  cite  no  treaty  which  by  its 
terms  prohibits  the  United  States  from  Im- 
porting chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

The  only  way  they  can  make  out  a  ca.se 
Is  to  argue  that  the  United  States  ratifica- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter  In  1945  meant  that 
when  the  Security  Council  In  the  late  196Us 
made  a  formalistic  finding  that  Rhodesia  is 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  that  her  foreign 
trade  should  be  barred  by  all  U.N.  members, 
this  prohibition  was  automatically  converted 
Into  a  treaty  commitment  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  U.N.  Charter  the  United  States 
is  obligated  to  respect  sanctions  against  a 
country  only  if  that  country  were  "a  threat 
to  the  peace,"  or  more. 

It  Is  singularly  strange  that  out  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  that  have  in- 
dulged In  aggression,  or  threatened,  or 
broken  the  peace  betvireen  1945  and  the  pres- 
ent day  only  Rhodesia  has  been  cited  by  the 
Security   Council   for   mandatory  sanctions. 

Why  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
was  Rhodesia  singled  out  as  "a  threat  to  the 
peace?"  It  Is  difficult  to  credit  the  reason 
given  by  our  State  Department — "American 
policy  on  Rhodesia  rests  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  majority 
rule  (1969  statement).  "Sanctions  .  .  .  will 
Influence  the  regime  to  change  its  policies 
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and  adopt  as  a  basis  for  international  accept- 
ance the  fundamental  principle  of  eventual 
majority  rule  for  over  95  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation which  Ifi  Black  African".  (1971  state- 
ment). It  should  surprise  no  one  that  Sen- 
ator Byrd  found  these  reasons  "positively 
ludicrous"  and  "oB\-lousIy  absurd." 

Lastly.  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
B>Td  amendment  Impairs  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States  In  international  affairs. 

This  may  be  true  so  far  as  UN.  circles  are 
concerned.  Their  applause  may  now  turn  to 
hisses  over  Rhodesia. 

Perhaps  we  may  witness  the  further  ab- 
siirdlty  of  a  continuation  of  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  at  a  time  when  Britain  has 
welcomed  Rhodesia  back  Into  a  state  of 
"legitimacy."  The  U.N..  having?  gone  down 
the  road  of  no  return  on  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia— and  these  sanctions  are  formally 
self -perpetuating — may  have  no  way,  legally 
or  logically,  to  get  rid  of  sanctions  except 
to  repeal  them. 

But  repeal  would  be  subject  to  a  veto  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  by  Communist  China.  It 
might  be  In  the  Communist  Interest  to  Irri- 
tate the  western  world  by  exercising  a  veto 
on  the  repeal  of  Rhodeslan  sanctions  and 
thereby  savour  the  applause  for  their  side. 
But.  as  everyone  knows,  from  show-people  to 
diplomats  and  professors,  applause  is  a  wast- 
ing   asset. 
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OUR    DWINDLING    PISHING    FLEET 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Why  Our  Pishing  Pleet  Is 
Sinking."  that  appeared  on  page  182  of 
the  October  1971,  Issue  of  the  Readers 
Digest. 

The  article  graphically  illustrates  the 
dire  situation  faced  by  our  fishing  fleet 
which  must  contend  against  far  better 
equipped,  larger,  more  efficient  fleets 
from  a  number  of  foreign  fishing  powers. 
This  situation  is  especially  egregious  to 
Alaskans — many  of  whom  are  de- 
pendent, directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
fishing  industry. 

The  article  also  indicates  the  many 
legal  restrictions  faced  by  our  fishing 
industry.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  Senators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Ovra.  Pishino  Tixxx  Is  Sinking 
(By  James  E.  Roper) 

The  Russians,  among  others,  are  taking 
flsh  at  our  very  doorstep,  outcatchlng  us 
two  to  one.  It's  past  time  for  government 
and  US.  fishermen  to  get  together  to 
modernize  our  whole  approach  to  com- 
mercial fishing. 

In  July  1966.  a  freshlv  outfitted  com- 
merlcal  fishing  boat,  the  San  Vito,  saUed 
from  Aberdeen.  Wash.,  on  a  proud  mission- 
to  catch  the  first  load  of  hake  for  the 
economically  hard-pressed  towns  new  fish- 
reduction  plant.  But  a  dismaying  discovery 
awaited  the  San  Vito  at  the  fishing  grounds 
12  mllea  offshore.  Eighty  huge  Soviet  fishing 
vessels,  4,500  miles  from  home,  were  already 
there,  sctx^ing  up  hundreds  of  tons  of 
hake  and  scattering  the  rest.  The  San  Vito, 
darting  among  Soviet  ships  two  and  three 
times  as  big,  could  catch  only  a  few  fish. 
"It  was  a  disaster."  moaned  her  captain. 

Worse  was  to  come.  Before  the  summer 
was  out,  the  Soviet  fleet  swelled  to  100 
vessels,  with  3300  persons  aljoard,  hungrUy 
ranging  the  hake  fisheries  off  both  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  At  night,  lights  on  the 


boate  twinkled  as  if  a  city  had  risen  from 
the  sea. 

Off  New  England,  a  Soviet  fleet  has  Invaded 
the  haddock  grounds,  oauslng  the  American 
catch  to  drop  from  62.000  tons  to  probably 
less  than  10,000  tons  this  year,  and  forcing 
a  so-percent  rise  in  U.S.  retail  prices.  This 
spring,  while  American  boats  off  Massachu- 
setts refrained  from  catching  yellowtail 
flounder  because  of  quota  regulations.  Soviet 
vessels  hauled  In  tons  of  the  flsh  for  Moscow- 
tables. 

With  such  moves.  Soviet  fishermen  are 
taking  enormous  catches  from  Alaska  to 
California  and  from  Maine  to  North  Caro- 
lina, even  sending  Soviet-sponsored  Cuban 
trawlers  into  Florida  waters  where  Ameri- 
cans are  forbidden  to  fish. 

Nor  are  the  Soviets  alone.  The  Japanese, 
the  Norwegians,  the  Peruvians  have  out- 
fished  the  United  States.  The  world  catch 
has  doubled  over  the  last  decade,  while  ours 
has  fallen  slightly.  The  UiUted  States  catch 
is  so  Inadequate  that  we  have  become  the 
worlds  biggest  importer  of  fish  products, 
which  caused  a  balance-of-pavments  drain 
of  $921  million  last  year. 

RISE    OF   THK    FXETT 

To  understand  what  we're  up  against,  one 
needs  to  see  a  truly  progressive  fishing  na- 
tion in  action.  Take  the  Soviets. 

In  1953,  the  new  Gremlin  leaders  decided 
that  the  cheapest  way  to  provide  their  peo- 
ple with  badly  needed  animal  proiteln  was 
through  massive  distant-water  fishing.  TO 
this  end.  they  purchased  models  of  the  best 
Western  trawlers  and  refrigerator  boats,  then 
duplicated  them  until  they  had  learned  to 
design  their  own.  This  done,  they  began  to 
spend  vast  sums  on  the  construction  of  a 
fishing  fleet,  port  faculties  and  processing 
plants. 

Today,  Russia  Is  Investing  more  than  any 
other  country  in  fishery  expansion.  It  Is  en- 
larging its  18,500-vessel  fleet  with  200  to  300 
new  craft  a  year.  Its  200  oceanographlc-re- 
search  vessels  give  it  the  worlds  greatest  ca- 
pacity to  study  the  sea.  (The  information 
collected  is  also  valuable,  of  course,  for  sub- 
marine warfare — and  the  Russians  may  know 
more  than  we  do  about  the  waters  off  oux 
mid-Atlantic  states.) 

Thirty  schools  have  been  established  to 
train  ships'  officers  and  technicians,  who  are 
attracted  by  tbe  fact  that  fishing  has  be- 
come the  fourth-highest-pald  industry  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Vast  shore  faciliUes  have  been 
constructed  in  the  Soviet  Far  East,  and  the 
Arctic  Circle  city  of  Murmanski  is  now  the 
worlds  busiest  fishing  port,  handling  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  flsh  per  year. 

NOTHING    ESCAPES 

The  Soviet  Ministry  of  Fisheries  directs 
the  operation  with  naval  precision.  First 
exploratory  vessels  laden  with  scientific 
equipment  map  sea  bottoms,  study  water 
currents  and  temperatures  and  Identify 
likely  fishing  grounds.  Next,  a  few  boats  fish 
experimentally.  If  the  oatch  is  good,  out  goes 
a  full  fleet,  a  formidable  array  ranging  up  to 
300  ships  A  veteran  U.S.  skipper  back  from 
fishing  off  New  England  reported.  "I  sailed  for 
100  miles,  never  out  of  sight  of  a  Russian 
vessel.  Some  are  so  big  you  could  jJut  one 
of  our  boats  on  their  decks  and  never  see  it.' 

When  scout  boats  using  echo  sounders  and 
other  sophisticated  gear  locate  a  school  of 
flsh,  the  Soviet  fleet  commander  radios 
catcher  boats— sometimes  a  dozen  or  so  lined 
up  shoulder  to  shoulder — to  sweep  through 
the  area.  "Nothing  escapes— nothing!"  says  a 
dismayed  American  fisherman.  The  trawlers 
deliver  their  catch  to  giant  factory  ships, 
where  the  fish  are  frozen,  canned  or  other- 
wise processed  at  sea.  Supply  ships  ferry  out 
water,  fuel  and  food,  even  relief  crews.  The 
fleet  stays  at  sea  for  as  long  as  a  year. 

Sometanes  the  big  Soviet  ships  over -flsh 
an  area,  poach  m  exclusively  American 
waters,  break  American  nets  or  bully  Ameri- 
can fishermen  in  smaller  coastal  boats.  But 


mostly  the  Russians  follow  the  rules  of  the 
sea.  In  fact,  the  US.  government  feels  that 
Moscow  Is  generally  coiVperatlve  In  conserv- 
ing marine  resources.  One  U.S.  official  ex- 
plained: "The  Russians  know  they  can  catch 
more  than  their  share  of  whatever  la 
conserved" 

VIGOROUS    COMPETITION 

Other  countries  also  reap  rich  sea  harvests. 
Little  Peru  hauls  in  the  world's  largest  ton- 
nage, almost  all  of  it  anchoveta  caught 
within  40  miles  of  her  coast.  Peru  grinds  the 
anchoveta  into  meal  for  animal  feed,  then 
sell.s  much  of  it  to  the  United  States. 

The  next  largest  harvest — and  most  val- 
uable at  $2  5  billion  a  year — Is  collected  by 
Japan,  which,  like  Russia,  sends  a  huge  fieet 
of  catcher  and  factory  ships  thousands  of 
miles  to  distant  waters.  Since  1962.  Japan 
has  doubled  her  high-seas  fishing  fleet  to 
3000  vessels,  some  even  more  efficient  than 
the  Soviets'.  Last  May,  320  Japanese  ships 
were  off  Alaska  for  the  high -seas  salmon 
season.  The  Japanese  fish  in  vigorous  com- 
petition with  Americans  throughout  the 
Bering  Sea  and.  to  some  extent,  off  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  for  crabs,  herring,  pollock, 
flat  fish  and  other  species.  They  also  roam 
the  North  Atlantic,  although  mostly  for 
species  that  Americans  Ignore,  such  as  squid. 

Japan  has  164  major  marine  research  In- 
stitutions. The  government  Itself  operates 
497  research  vessels,  and  energetically  swaps 
Information  with  conunercial  fishermen. 
Japan  has  entered  about  50  joint  ventures 
In  foreign  countries,  and,  according  to  a 
Washington  analyst,  received  "substantial 
benefits  to  her  domestic  fishing  industry." 
Communist  China,  fishing  close  to  shore, 
ranks  fourth  among  the  world's  fishing  na- 
tions, and  Norwegian  fishermen,  benefiting 
from  a  government  program  to  scrap  old 
boats  and  build  new  ones,  range  around  the 
world.  They  Increased  their  catch  20  percent 
last  year  and  sold  more  than  (18  million 
worth  to  the  booming  frozen  flshstlck  mar- 
ket In  the  United  States  alone. 

DISMAL    RESPONSE 

Instead  of  rising  to  this  global  challenge, 
the  United  States  has  let  its  own  fishing  in- 
dustry stagnate.  The  fleet  and  Its  techniques 
of  locating,  harvesting  and  preserving  flsh  are 
obsolete.  Of  the  13.000  U.S.  boats  larger  than 
five  tons.  14  percent  are  more  than  50  years 
old.  54  percent  are  more  than  20  years  old; 
only  16  percent  have  hydraulic  winches,  only 
eight  percent  have  refrigeration.  The  crews, 
too.  are  old:  full-time  Boston  fishermen,  for 
instance,  have  a  median  age  of  69.  Young 
men  take  better-paying  city  jobs. 

The  industry  itself  is  much  to  blame.  In 
American  fishing,  one  person  usually  owns 
one  boat  and  operates  it  with  fierce  Inde- 
pendence— in  the  tradition  the  Pilgrims 
established  In  1620.  Today  this  means  that 
one  American  boat  ordinarily  does  not  help 
another  American  boat  locate  flsh.  The  result 
Is  that  many  cannot  compete  against  a 
foreign  fleet  operation.  And  the  independent 
American  captain  rarely  accumulates  enough 
capital  to  buy  a  new  boat,  reequlp  his  old  one 
or  pioneer  new  technology. 

Federal  and  state  governments,  moreover, 
impose  some  curious  handicaps,  often  forcing 
American  fishermen  to  use  Inefficient 
methods.  One  federal  law,  in  effect  since  1793. 
requires  the  use  of  U.S.-buUt  boats.  This  has 
been  a  boon  to  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  Industry 
for  178  years,  but  today  It  means  that  an 
American  fisherman  must  pay  up  to  twice 
as  much  for  a  boat  as  his  foreign  competitor. 

Then,  too,  an  American  may  not  use  a  net 
to  catch  halibut  In  the  North  Pacific;  he  may 
not  use  electronic  equipment  to  locate  salmon 
off  Washington.  All  this  in  the  name  of 
conservation. 

UNTOUCHED    BOUNTY 

The  most  conservative  estimates  are  that 
the  present  world  catch  of  flsh  could  be 
tripled  without  impairing  future  resources. 
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Our  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  estl- 
niates  that  the  American  Industry  could  per- 
haps quintuple  Its  catch  without  even  leaving 
American  shores.  Obviously,  then,  we  should 
get  on  with  the  job  of  finding  economically 
feantble  ways  of  taking  our  share  of  the 
oceans'  harvest. 

Numerous  fishery  authorities  see  the  ulti- 
mate solution  In  a  Joint  government  and 
Industry  effort,  emphasizing  these  basic 
points: 

The  federal  government,  which  has  long 
neglected  our  fishermen  as  politically  unim- 
portant, must  start  treating  them  as  vital 
to  the  economic  and  political  goals  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  not  sacrifice  them 
automatically  to  the  interests  of  '.ther 
groups.  Twice  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
has  ruled  that  Imports  of  fish  were  damaging 
fl.shermen,  but  Washington  responded  by 
lowering  our  tariffs  on  flsh  even  further  In 
return  for  foreign  tariff  concessions  on  U.S. 
exports. 

The  federal  government  must  vigorous!  y 
siipport  our  fishermen  In  conflicts  with  for- 
eigners. Congress  has  finally  declared  that 
Americans  have  exclusive  fishing  rights  with- 
in 12  miles  of  our  shores,  but  we  were  one 
cf  the  last  major  powers  to  set  such  a  limit. 
And  we  still  tolerate  Peru's  and  Ecuador's 
enforcement  of  their  unilaterally  declEured 
200-mlIe  limit.  When  they  haul  American 
tuna  boats  Into  port,  tlie  U  S  government 
ends  up  meekly  paying  the  fine.i — as  much  as 
$155,340. 

Wa,shington  must  centralize  Its  scattered 
ellort-s  to  help-  at  times.  22  federal  agencies 
have  had  a  say  in  commercial  fishing.  The 
Industry  must  moderniz"?.  with  government 
subsidies  if  need  be. 

Both  government  and  industry  must  do 
more  basic  research  on  the  seas  around  us 
and.  specifically,  learn  better  ways  to  locale, 
catch,  handle  and  market  fish.  Dayton  L.  Al- 
verson  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  remembers  visiting  a  Soviet  scien- 
tific boat  in  the  Black  Sea:  "It  had  more 
electrical  equipment  than  all  the  Service's 
vessels  combined." 

State  governments  must  lay  aside  local 
politics  and  remove  the  restrictions  that 
make  American  fishing  unnecessarily  ineffi- 
cient. 

Most  of  all.  fishermen  mu=t  cnst  off  their 
lethargy  and  work  toward  becoming  efficient 
enough  to  face  a  competitive  world  without 
permanent  subsidy. 

"There  Is  no  reason  wh>  we  cannot  be  a 
major  exporter  of  fish  and  flsh  products." 
said  the  late  Wllbert  Chapman,  nationally 
known  fishing  authority  and  government 
consultant.  "We  rail  against  the  Russians 
for  developing  fisheries  off  our  coasts.  What 
we  refuse  to  face  up  to  is  that  a  communist 
society  Is  out-competing  us  capitalists  by 
applying  science  and  technology  to  its  op- 
erations. We  must  stop  cryi:ig  and  do  -*hat 
needs  doing." 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
2  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  2  pjn.;  whereupon  the 
Senate  reconvened  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pearson'. 


QUORUM  CALL 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness iias  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  ctdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1938)  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  subtitle  II  of  title 
28,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  relating 
to  interest  and  usurj'. 

The  message  also  Einnounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  106041  to  amend  title  U  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  death  payment 
to  pay  the  burial  and  memorial  serNlces 
expenses  and  related  expenses  for  an 
insured  individual  whose  body  is  unavail- 
able for  burial. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  » .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  under  the  provisions  of 
Pubhc  Law  91-452,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Individual  Rights : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin  > .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney).  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  382  >  to  promote  fair 
practices  in  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  political  offices,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in  the 
House  proceedings  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  this  date  at  pp.  46791- 
46801.1 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Record.  I  will  say  that 
the  signing  of  the  report  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  to  complete  a  task  it 
initiated  almost  1  year  ago.  Enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  election  campaign 
law. 

In  terms  of  its  impact  on  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  its  potential  for  good, 
this  legislation  is  the  most  significant 
measure  considered  in  this  Congress.  By 
the  same  standards,  I  beheve  it  is  also 
a  major  landmark  in  the  entire  history 
of  our  legislative  process. 

As  benefiting  legislation  of  such  trans- 
cendant  importance,  it  is  in  the  highest 
sense  a  bipartisan  effort.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
President,  nonpartisan  would  he  an  even 
more  appropriate  word.  Because  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  were  not  moti- 
vated by  Democrat  or  Republican  inter- 
ests. Rather  they  were  guided  solely  by 
what  would  best  serve  the  American 
people  and  our  countrj'. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  liighest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  them.  The  conference 
report  the  Senate  considers  today,  in  my 
judgment,  substantially  reflects  the  will 
of  the  Senate  when  it  passed  S.  382  last 
August. 

To  be  sure,  not  eveiytliing  we  of  the 
Senate  wished  remains,  but  the  same  is 
true  for  the  House.  And  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  compromise. 

The  important  thing  is  that,  as  re- 
ported by  the  managers,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  will  deal  effectively  with  the 
escalating  cost  of  campaigning  for  pub- 
lic office,  and  will  require  frequent  and 
full  disclosure  of  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the 
Senate's  time  with  an  exhaustive  ex- 
planation of  the  conference  report  be- 
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cause  as  I  have  said.  It  closely  follows 
what  we  did  last  August.  Briefly,  how- 
ever, the  conferees  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing major  provisions: 

First.  During  the  45  days  preceding  a 
primary  election,  and  60  days  before  a 
general  election,  broadcEist  licensees  may 
only  charge  candidates  their  lowest  imlt 
rate.  Simply  stated,  a  licensee  may  only 
charge  a  candidate  the  lowest  rate  he 
charges  anyone  else  in  the  same  time 
period;  that  is,  morning,  afternoon, 
prime  time,  et  cetera. 

There  is  no  other  qualification  on  the 
lowest  unit  rate  concept. 

Second.  At  all  times,  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  ofiQce  may  be  charged 
no  more  than  comparable  rates  for  other 
purposes  when  they  purchase  space  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Third.  A  spending  limitation  of  10 
cents  times  the  resident  population  of 
voting  age  for  the  office  in  question  is 
placed  on  the  following  media  for  all 
candidates  for  Federal  elective  office  in 
primary  and  general  elections:  Broad- 
cast, newspapers,  magazines,  outdoor 
advertising  facilities,  and  paid  telephone 
campaigns. 

No  more  than  60  percent  of  a  candi- 
dates total  limitation  may  be  spent  on 
the  broadcEist  media. 

Agent's  commissions  are  also  included 
in  computing  a  candidate's  spending 
limitation. 

What  that  language  actually  means, 
and  this  explanation  is  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Members  of  the  House  more 
than  Members  of  the  Senate — and  it  is 
quite  understandable — the  candidate 
would  spend  up  to  10  cents  for  the 
eligible  vote  in  his  district,  but  no  more 
than  6  cents  of  that  10  cents  on  broad- 
casting; but  if  he  chooses  to  spend  all 
of  it  on  nonbroadcasting,  he  can  spend 
up  to  10  cents. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  provision  provid- 
ing that  the  amount  of  the  spending 
limitation  may  be  raised  to  reflect  a  rise 
in  the  consumer  price  index. 

That  is  more  or  less  an  amendment 
suggested  by  my  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  > . 

Fifth.  The  House  provision  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
to  supervise  and  receive  the  reports  and 
disclosure  information  required  by  the 
legislation. 

On  this  point  there  was  some  dispute 
in  conference.  The  House  was  adamant 
that  inasmuch  as  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  House  and  the  Senate  are  the 
sole  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  their 
Members,  the  House  conferees  insisted 
it  be  filed  on  the  part  of  the  Senators 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
on  the  part  of  the  House  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
added  that  it  must  be  filed  also  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  an  individual 
of  the  agency  in  that  State  who  hsis 
comparable  responsibility. 

Sixth.  The  Senate's  reporting  and  dis- 
clostire  requirements  with  minor  modi- 
fications made  In  the  House. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  Juncture  that  in- 
sofar as  disclosure  provisions  are  con- 
cerned, the  House  and  Senate  were  not 
very  much  in  disagreement.  While  it  was 


quite  involved,  their  thoughts  ran  along 
parallel  lines. 

Mr.  President,  these,  I  believe,  are  the 
significant  features  of  the  bill  as  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

Many  of  us  would  also  liked  to  have 
seen  the  equal  time  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  re- 
pealed for  President  and  Vice  President 
in  the  general  election. 

Here  again,  the  House  was  absolutely 
adamant.  We  were  again  given  the  ulti- 
matum that  if  we  insisted  on  the  equal - 
time  proviso  we  could  forget  a  bill. 

Unlike  most  elections  for  other  offices, 
a  presidential  race  attracts  numerous 
candidates  and  broadcasters  have  told  'is 
they  are.  therefore,  reluctant  to  give  free 
time  to  significant  candidates  because  of 
the  equal-time  requirement. 

Thus,  I  feel  the  major  reason  for  ex- 
empting the  office  of  the  Presidency  from 
this  requirement  is  not  present  where 
other  offices  are  concerned,  and  we  should 
have  exempted  it  from  section  315. 

I  repeat,  the  House  was  most  adamant 
on  this  and  there  was  no  place  to  go  ex- 
cept to  comnromise. 

I  would  hope  that  the  broadcasters  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  will  discharge  their 
public  interest  responsibility  imagina- 
tively, and  do  their  utmost  to  assure 
that  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  leg- 
islation, significant  candidates  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  will  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  present  their  can- 
didacies to  the  American  people. 

I  repeat,  that  is  going  to  be  rather  dif- 
ficult. It  is  a  cliche  when  we  say  it.  The 
networks  made  clear  that  unless  there 
was  an  exemption  under  the  law  they 
would  be  besieged  under  the  equal  time 
rule,  resulting,  it  could  be,  in  giving  na- 
tional hookup  time  to  a  half-dozen  or 
even  a  dozen  candidates  and  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive.  I  cannot  blame 
them.  We  did  this  in  1960  and  we  tried  it 
again. 

This  is  not  perfect  legislation.  In  this 
area  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  be  perfect 
but  I  think  it  is  good  legislation.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  conferees  did  what 
I  would  term  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  been  quite  happy  with  a  provision 
suspending  or  repealing  section  315  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  use  of  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities should  not  be  made  available  to 
all  Federal  officials,  but  that  was  not  the 
decision  of  the  conference.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  fact  we  left  it  silone. 
It  means  we  will  have  to  come  back  to  it 
some  day  and  face  it  again,  but  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. So  I  rise  today  with  a- bit  of  sat- 
isfaction and  a  bit  of  reluctance  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  the  Fed- 
eral Campaign  Act  of  1971.  This  legisla- 
tion, truly  of  landmark  nature,  is  long 
overdue.  It  represents  many,  many 
months  of  tedious  work  by  the  Congress. 
Yet,  in  several  ways,  some  of  that  work 
was  in  vain.  We  simply  missed  the  mark. 

For  the  first  time.  Congress  has 
clamped  a  fairly  tight  limit  on  the 
tunoimts  which  Federal  candidates  can 
spend  on  conununications  media.  How- 
ever, In  the  rush  to  be  all-inclusive,  we 
have  Included  some  very  ambiguous  lan- 


guage with  respect  to  the  use  of  tele- 
phones and  automated  telephone  cam- 
paigns. We  were  able  to  strike  out  some 
ill-considered  lEingxiage  regarding  so- 
called  "computerized  mailings,"  but  that 
other  language  was  retained  in  modified 
form  re.serving  what  appear  to  be  and  are 
voluntary  telephone  solicitations.  That 
would  not  have  gone  in  had  it  not  been 
for  the  insistence  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  enforceabil- 
ity of  this  telephone  provision,  and  es- 
pecially concerned  about  its  obvious  first 
amendment  implications.  We  can  almost 
envision  an  age  of  Orwellfan  snooping 
when  Government  agents  will  bug  a  can- 
didates  campaign  headquarters  to  find 
out  how  many  "bootleg"  telephones  he 
may  be  using.  In  this  Philadelphia  law- 
yer's opinion,  the  "telephone"  provision 
is  a  legal  nightmare. 

The  conferees  also,  unwisely,  included 
.i2ents'  commissions  under  the  commu- 
nirations  media  spending  ceiling.  Here 
is  a  perfect  example  of  good  intent  gone 
astray.  Any  candidate  who  uses  an 
agent  to  purchase  space  or  time  in  com- 
munications media  has  to  pay  a  com- 
mis.sion.  normally  in  the  10-  to  15-per- 
cent range.  So  instead  of  excluding 
these  fees,  they  were  included.  In  my  es- 
timation, this  provision  will  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  little-known  challengers 
who  may  have  to  use  more  sophisticated 
communications  techniques  and  who 
would  thus  need  the  services  of  a  profes- 
sional campaign  consultant. 

On  the  disclosure  section  of  the  bill, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  requiring  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  as  the  repository  of  reports, 
to  police  the  compliance  of  Members.  My 
own  campaign  reform  bill  would  have 
created  an  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  and  this  was  reaffirmed 
on  the  Senate  floor  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2. 
Our  only  solace,  at  this  point,  is  the  fact 
that  the  biU  still  retains  all  of  the  pub- 
lic availability  of  records  and  the  func- 
tions and  duties  which  the  Commission 
would  have  had  but  simply  trsmsfers 
them  to  the  appropriate  supervisory 
officer. 

Obviously,  there  are  questions  which 
remain  unanswered  when  we  turn  to 
three  different  repositories — the  Clerk 
and  the  Secretary  for  congressional 
candidates  and  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice for  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
For  example,  some  political  committees 
support  candidates  for  all  three  offices — 
are  they  now  required  to  file  three  sepa- 
rate reports?  The  language  of  the  bill  is 
not  clear  on  this  point  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  appropriate  guidelines  can  be  issued 
to  clear  up  some  of  these  gray  areas. 

The  conferees  also  directed  that  dis- 
closure reports  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
taries of  State,  or  comparable  officehold- 
ers, in  each  of  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  provision  was  inserted 
in  Ueu  of  the  Senate's  wish  to  have  such 
reports  filed  with  the  clerks  of  the  appro- 
priate U.S.  district  courts.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is  this — where  does  the  Federal 
Government  get  the  authority  to  direct 
these  State  officeholders  to  comply  with 
certain  Federal  directives?  This  point  Is 
unclear  and  Its  further  implementation 
will  almost  have  to  be  left  up  to  court 
decisions. 
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During  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentstives,  there  was  considerable  senti- 
ment for  determining,  more  clearly  than 
ever  before,  the  limits  to  which  labor 
unions  and  corporations  could  go  In 
political  campaigns.  An  amendment  was 
offered  In  the  House,  and  adopted,  which 
purported  to  codify  existing  law  on  this 
sensitive  point.  However,  on  a  closer 
review  of  the  amendment,  I  cannot  agree 
with  my  House  colleagues  that  it  is 
simply  a  codification  of  existing  law.  I 
regret  that  the  conferees  would  not  agree 
to  modify  the  House  amendment  to  bring 
it  into  closer  conformity  with  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  its  sponsors. 

One  new  amendment  which  the  con- 
ferees approved  made  the  Comptroller 
General's  office  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  the  administration  of  elections. 
Among  the  studies  and  reports  it  is  ex- 
pected to  prepare,  I  am  hopeful  that  one 
will  focus  on  the  ability  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  comply  not  only  with  the  letter  but 
the  spirit  of  the  law  as  well.  I  would  also 
hope  that  the  Comptroller  General  In- 
dicate his  preference  for  an  alternative 
approach,  should  the  Clerk  and  the  Sec- 
retaiy  prove  to  be  unable  to  handle  the 
job. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  extension  of 
credit  to  candidates  by  certain  federally 
regulated  businesses  was  included  in  the 
final  bill.  It  was  well  documented  that 
both  political  parties  were  rimning  up 
huge  telephone,  telegraph,  and  airline 
bills  and  then,  in  some  cases,  reneging 
entirely  on  the  unpaid  balances.  My 
amendment  directs  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  promulgate  new 
regulations  governing  the  extension  of 
credit  to  candidates  witliin  90  days  of  the 
President's  approval  of  the  campaign  re- 
form bill.  During  that  period.  I  intend 
to  call  into  my  office  the  three  chair- 
men of  these  independent  offices  to  as- 
certain their  thinking  and  their  intent 
on  this  important  subject.  In  any  event, 
I  am  hopeful  that  new  rules  can  be  in  ef- 
fect in  time  for  the  presidential  season. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  come 
full  circle  on  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. A  little  over  1  year  ago,  I  suc- 
cessfully urged  the  Senate  to  sustain 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  another  po- 
litical broadcasting  bill.  At  the  same 
time,  I  followed  through  on  a  pledge  to 
introduce  a  new.  comprehensive  bill  to 
compensate  for  the  deficiencies  in  the 
vetoed  bill.  In  the  months  which  fol- 
lowed, I  testified  before  two  Senate  com- 
mittees in  support  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion, worked  in  executive  session  to  re- 
port it  favorably,  and  labored  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  make  this  a  fair  and 
workable  piece  of  legislation — a  model 
law,  if  you  will.  The  Senate  pretty  well 
succeeded,  although  the  conference  bill, 
while  still  meritorious,  does  not  measure 
up  to  our  previous  action. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  have  achieved 
a  compromise  bill,  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.  But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  offer  my  congratulations  and 
commendations  to  some  of  the  men  in 
this  body  who  made  it  possible:  First, 


the  senior  Senator  frtsn  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pasxois).  whose  diligent  efforts, 
good  humor  under  stress,  and  sense  of 
cooperation  enabled  the  Senate  to  pro- 
duce an  excellent  bill  which  does  limit 
campaign  spending  on  communications 
media.  Second,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  with  whom  I 
have  the  great  pleasure  of  serving  on 
the  elections  subcommittee,  and  who 
made  the  public  reporting  and  disclos- 
ure sections  of  the  bill  effective  and 
tough.  And,  of  course,  my  colleagues,  the 
conferees  from  both  poUtlcal  parties  in 
this  body.  And,  I  certainly  cannot  forget 
my  good  friend  and  compatriot,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), whose  patience  and  guidance  led 
the  Senate  through  a  maze  of  parlia- 
mentary and  partisan  complications. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  prcxiuced  a 
great  bill,  but  we  have  produced  a  good 
bill.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  and  to  send  it  speedily  on 
its  way  to  the  other  body  so  that  they, 
too,  may  join  in  the  spirit  of  affirmation. 
Ultimately,  the  President  may  also  join 
us  in  the  approval  of  this  bill  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  greatly  improve  the 
operation  of  the  campaign  spending  laws, 
which  have  been  so  long,  and,  I  think,  so 
justly,  criticized. 

I  may  conclude  by  saying,  in  regard 
to  campaign  spending,  that  it  could  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  we  have  left  undone 
things  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we 
have  done  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  which  was  not  to 
our  p)olitical  health.  We  have  tried  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  So  I  join  in  the  prayers 
for  the  success  of  this  bill. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  caught  in  a  rather  unenviable 
position  here,  as  I  fear  I  am  going  to  be 
in  opposition  not  only  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  but  also  my  own  leader  (Mr. 
ScoTT),  because  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  haste  in  which  this  conference  re- 
port is  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
haste  is  unwarranted  because  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  has  already  decided 
not  to  take  up  this  particular  report  until 
they  return  next  January.  In  the  mean- 
while we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
pushing  through  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation wluch  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  in  any  detail,  the  spe- 
cifics of  which  we  know  of  only  through 
newspaper  reports  of  the  conference,  plus 
the  brief  explanation  by  my  two  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

If  we  delayed  this  matter  for  even  24 
hours  we  could  at  least  get  the  confer- 
ence report  printed  and  have  a  chance 
to  compare  what  actually  was  done  in 
the  conference  with  the  Senate  bill  which 
passed  this  body  last  August.  We  are  not 
given  even  that  privilege. 

I  imderstsind  that  this  being  a  privi- 
leged matter  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  can  proceed  to  bring  it  up  at  any 
time;  that  there  is  no  requirement  in  the 
Senate  rules  that  a  conference  report 
must  be  printed.  Rather  than  appealing 
on  the  basis  of  Senate  procedure,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  appealing  to  the  judg- 


ment of  the  Senate  in  considering  such 
major  legislation  in  this  hurried  manner. 
If  passed,  this  bill  will  relate  to  expendi- 
ture reporting  procedures  and  require- 
ments for  the  most  important  elections 
in  the  United  States — those  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  Members  of  Congress,  both 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  if  I  read  the  news- 
paper repoils  correctly  and  if  I  have 
Ustened  carefully  enough  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  bill  will  determine  how  often 
voters  in  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  hear  or  see  or  read  about  the  pro- 
posed platforms  and  policies  of  the  vari- 
ous presidential  and  congressional  can- 
didates. The  impact  of  this  legislation 
will  be  substantial,  just  in  the  upcoming 
election  year.  We  have  33  Senators  com- 
ing up  for  election  next  year — 34  count- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Statford),  who  will  be  run- 
ning for  election  in  January.  We  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  hope- 
fully running  for  reelection.  We  have 
one  Member  of  the  Congress  who  has 
announced  his  intention  to  run  for  Pres- 
ident. We  have  at  least  six  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency,  either  presently 
or  without  having  officially  declared 
themselves  to  be  candidates. 

It  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  all  the  people  in  this  coimtry  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  see 
what  the  programs  and  platforms  of  the 
various  candidate  are,  and  this  bill  sub- 
stantially limits  these  opportunities,  if  I 
imderstand  the  newspaper  reports  cor- 
rectly. Again  I  reiterate  that  nobody  has 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  ccHiference  re- 
port except  the  conferees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  frcxn  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  is  that  we 
passed  that  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  they 
passed  it  in  the  House.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to  have  the  newspaper  reports. 
It  is  10  cents  in  every  senatorial  district 
or  congressional  district,  multiplied  by 
the  nxmiber  of  people  of  the  age  of  18  or 
over  living  in  that  particular  area.  This 
is  what  we  determined  in  the  Senate, 
and  we  discussed  aU  this  for  several  days, 
and  they  did  the  same  thing  in  the 
House.  So  one  does  not  have  to  read  the 
newspapers  to  know  that.  That  is  the 
guts  of  the  bill,  and  it  has  always  been 
there.  And  that  is  what  passed  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  conference  report  al- 
tered the  scope  of  campaign  expense  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  the  telephone  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  conference 
report  expand  the  coverage  of  the  orig- 
inal Senate  bill  concerning  campaign 
expenses? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  no;  the  only  thing 
added  was  what  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Just  mentioned,  the  pay  tele- 
phOTies. 

Mr.  DOMINIC^K.  So  pay  telephaies  are 
within  the  restricticHis  also? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  pay  telephones 
are. 
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Mr.  EXDMINICK.  What  about  volun- 
teer telephones? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  not.  That  was 
the  only  change  we  made  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  does  the  confer- 
ence report  de^e  "pay  telephones"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  It  means  with  the 
telephone  bill  not  being  paid  by  any  com- 
mittee or  aa  behalf  of  the  candidate 
himself.  The  Senator  knows  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  telephone  bill, 
because  A.T.  fc  T.  would  be  out  of  busi- 
ness. Let  us  not  be  absurd. 

What  it  means  is  a  volunteer:  in  other 
words,  if  amneone  likes  you  very  much 
in  Colorado,  and  wants  to  pick  up  a  tele- 
phone, call  someone,  and  say,  "Vote  for 
my  good  friend  Ps-n  DoicnrrcK,"  that  is 
not  charged  up  to  the  candidate.  That  is 
a  volimteer. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  if  you  have  a 
voluntary  group  organized  to  make  a 
telephone  campaign,  is  that  covered  or 
not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  it  is  not.  They  are 
still  volunteers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  a  question  to  the  manager  of 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  what  items  of 
campaigning  are  included  in  the  10-cent 
limitation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Electronic  media,  the 
newspapers,  outdoor  advertising  facili- 
ties, newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the 
House  in^ted  on  the  telei^ones.  They 
had  had  direct  mailing  in  there,  too. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  direct  mail  included? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  it  is  not,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
swneone  running  against  an  incumbent.  I 
resisted  that.  I  mean,  the  incumbent  has 
his  right  of  franking,  and  he  has  his 
newsletter,  which  he  can  use  up  imtil 
election  day.  I  did  not  want  to  be  accused 
of  making  it  an  incumbent's  bill,  and. 
realizing  that  the  frank  might  be  used 
by  some  pe<H>le,  I  did  not  want  to  be  in 
the  bind  of  passing  on  that,  and  that  is 
how  we  compromised.  The  House  con- 
ferees listed  telephones  and  computerized 
mall.  Finsdly  the  suggestion  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  he 
would  be  amenable  to  taking  the  tele- 
phone part  of  it  If  they  toc^  out  the  mail- 
ing part,  and  that  is  how  it  was  resolved. 
I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  not  here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  further,  What  is 
the  eCfective  date  of  the  measure? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  December  31,  or  60 
days  after  enactment,  whichever  is  later. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  any  transactions 
prior  to  the  effective  date  affected  in  any 
way  by  this  measure? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  fear  about  that.  Does  the  Senator 
have  in  mind  that  Muskie  and  the  rest 
of  these  potential  candidates  for  the 
presidency  are  out  campaigning  a  little 
bit? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  am  thinking  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  have  en- 
tered into  contracts,  made  expenditures, 
or  raised  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  Fundamentally,  it 
does  not  affect  anyone  until  the  day  it 
becomes  effective.  It  is  not  retroactive. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  long 
as  we  are  cm  the  subject  of  what  is  or 
is  not  included,  I  now  have  b^ore  me 
for  the  first  time,  a  print  of  the  confer- 
ence report  defining  what  is  included 
within  the  term  "communications 
media."  Such  term  is.  in  turn,  restricted. 
as  I  imderstand  it,  to  6  cents  per  voter  of 
the  age  of  18  or  over  for  broadcast  com- 
munication media  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  it  is  10  cents,  but 
not  more  than  6  cents  for  the  electronic 
media. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Ten  cents,  but  not 
more  than  6  cents  for  the  electronic 
media? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Here  is  what  it  in- 
cludes: 

The  term  "commuiUcatlona  media"  means 
broadcasting  stations,  newspapers,  magazines, 
outdoor  advertising  facilities,  and  telephones; 
but  with  respect  to  telephones,  spending  or 
an  expenditure  shall  be  deemed  to  be  spend- 
ing or  an  expenditure  for  the  use  of  com- 
munications media  only  if  such  spending  or 
expenditure  is  for  the  costs  of  telephones, 
switchboards,  paid  telephonists,  and  auto- 
matic telephone  equipment  used  by  a  candi- 
date for  federal  elective  office  to  comjnunl- 
cate  with  i>otentlal  voters,  excluding  any 
costs  of  telephones  incurred  by  a  volunteer 
for  use  of  telephones  by  him. 

I  do  not  know  why  reference  to  a  fe- 
male candidate  was  not  included  in  the 
definition. 

Let  me  pose  a  hypothetical;  suppose 
we  had  a  bank  of  telephones  in  a  com- 
pany's ofQce,  whether  it  be  a  business  or 
a  labor  union,  and  a  group  of  people  go 
down  there  at  night  and  use  those  tele- 
phones after  business  hours  to  carry  on 
a  telephone  campaign  in  a  candidate's 
State  or  district,  or  nationally.  They  are 
voluntarily  imdertaking  the  communi- 
cating. The  question  is,  if  a  committee 
is  formed,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
telephoning,  then  they  would  fall  within 
the  coverage  of  the  bill;  but  if  the  volun- 
teers themselves,  without  making  a 
formal  committee  agree  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  the  telephoning  then  they  are 
not  covered;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstand it.  Now,  the  Senator  has  to 
realize  that  that  was  an  amendment  that 
was  in  the  House  bill.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  it  not  be  inserted,  and  I  made 
that  clear.  The  Senator  has  been  around 
here  long  enough  to  know  that  when  you 
go  to  a  conference,  you  have  to  give  and 
you  have  a  chance  to  take.  There  were 
some  places  where  they  had  to  give  in 
to  us.  and  some  places  where  we  had  to 
give  in  to  them. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  had 
telephones  out.  and  to  have  adopted  the 
Senate  version,  but  when  we  got  to  con- 
ference they  were  adamant.  They  wanted 
computerized  mailing  too,  so  we  talked 
back  and  forth,  to  and  fro.  and  finally 
we  compromised. 

Please  do  not  put  me  in  a  position  of 
being  devil's  advocate;  I  do  not  like  to 
do  that.  But  what  it  means  is  that  if  a 
candidate,  or  any  committee  on  his  be- 
half, sets  up  telephone  or  electronic 
equipment  whereby  his  candidacy  is  ad- 
vocated by  him  or  by  people  who  work 
for  him,  as  distinguished  from  a  volun- 
teer, that  activity  is  covered.  It  seems 
that  we  are  obliged  to  explain  that  over 


and  over  again,  but  I  have  to  give  the 
Senator  the  explanation  the  House  con- 
ferees gave,  because  they  wrote  the  lan- 
guage. That  is  exactly  what  it  means. 

To  answer  the  question  further,  if  a 
group  of  people  get  together,  let  us  say, 
on  some  college  campus  in  the  Senator's 
State,  and  set  up  four  or  five  telephones 
in  one  room,  and  begin  calling  up  people 
asking  them  to  vote  for  him.  and  he  did 
not  pay  them  a  quarter,  and  they  did  not 
collect  a  dime,  if  they  paid  for  the  whole 
thing  themselves,  because  they  like  him, 
they  are  volunteers.  That  happens  every 
election.  We  did  not  want  to  discourage 
volunteers  working  for  a  candidate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  explanation.  I  think  the 
explanation  has  served  to  indicate  the 
shortcomings  and  loopholes  in  this  bill. 
There  are  other  difficulties  with  the  bill 
which  I  want  to  enumerate  for  purposes 
of  maintaining  a  proper  record. 

We  are  asked  today  to  vote  for  pro- 
posed legislation,  without  having  the 
opportimity  to  read  or  consider  the  con- 
ference report  or  to  compare  it  with  the 
previously  passed  Senate  bill.  As  I  said 
before.  I  find  it  hard  to  imderstand  why 
we  must  do  this  today,  when  in  Just 
another  24  hours  we  could  have  the  con- 
ference report  printed,  compared  it  with 
the  Senate  and  House  bills,  and  reason- 
ably debate  its  merits. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  election  reform 
is  more  than  a  passing  interest  to  me.  In 
a  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Eaectlons  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  de- 
tailed provisions  of  S.  382  which  I  con- 
sidered detrimental  to  the  entire  elective 
process.  At  that  time  I  voiced  concern — 
and  I  still  voice  concern — for  protecting 
the  constitutional  free  speech  rights  of 
candidates  whose  campaign  tactics  are 
strictly  limited  by  this  bill.  Yet,  here  we 
have  a  bill  which  will  dictate  how  much 
television  time  a  candidate  can  purchase 
and  how  much  newspaper  advertising  he 
can  place. 

Under  this  bill,  a  national  candidate 
can  speak  at  as  many  afternoon  teas  or 
PTA  meetings  as  he  or  she  chooses.  But 
the  candidate  can  only  communicate  to 
the  voters  through  the  medium  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  i  number  of  hours  and 
use  I  number  of  billboard  or  newspaper 
spaces. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  he  can  use  only 
X  number  of  hours  of  telephoning.  It  is 
fallacious — and  may  even  be  unconstitu- 
tional— to  distinguished  between  politi- 
cal activity  measured  by  man-hours  and 
political  activity  measured  by  dollars,  as 
these  sections  do. 

A  step  down  the  road  of  limiting  politi- 
cal activity,  whatever  its  form.  Is  by  and 
large  a  step  away  from  the  process  which 
we  consider  democratic  in  this  country. 
And  for  what  purpose?  Mr.  Ralph  J. 
Winter,  Jr.,  a  professor  at  Yale  Law 
School,  in  referring  to  the  dollar  limita- 
tions, points  out  that : 

Constitutionally  speaking,  there  Is  no 
countervailing  Interest — preserving  the  pub- 
lic peace,  et  cetera — to  "balance"  against  the 
restriction  on  speech  for  the  restriction  is 
imposed  not  to  preserve  some  other  legiti- 
mate Interest  of  society  but  solely  for  the 
sake  of  restricting  the  speech  Itself,  for  the 
sake  Indeed  of  affecting  the  political  out- 
come. 
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Because  of  the  Ineffectiveness  of  pres- 
ent campaign  restrictions,  there  has  been 
very  little  Supreme  Court  activity  in  this 
area,  and  no  freedom  of  speech  precedent 
has  been  set.  Section  610  of  the  Criminal 
Code  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  litigation 
activity,  but  on  two  past  occasions  the 
Supreme  Court  has  avoided  the  con- 
stitutional issues  which  were  raised.  Sec- 
tion 610  prevents  national  corporations 
and  labor  unions  from  making  any  cam- 
paign contributions  or  expenditures  in 
and  of  themselves.  As  we  all  know,  this 
has  been  gotten  around  by  virtue  of  es- 
tablishing political  education  committees 
into  which  money  is  siphoned,  and  then 
the  political  education  committees  give 
the  money  to  various  candidates  and 
committees. 

The  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
dismissed  a  first  amendment  issue  last 
June  in  United  States  against  Pipe  Fitters 
Local  Union  No.  562,  by  a  4-to-3  decision 
in  which  the  three  minority  members 
argued  that  the  prohibitions  were  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
case  has  not  yet  reached  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Perhaps  the  possible  constitutional 
violations  could  be  avoided  if  the  spend- 
ing limitations  in  S.  382  could  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  promoting  "fair 
practices  in  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns."  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
can. 

The  premise  of  limiting  campaign  ex- 
penditures for  broadcast  and  nonbroad- 
cast  time  is  that  it  somehow  equalizes 
the  opportunity  to  the  media  and  thus 
equalizes  the  opportunity  for  election.  At 
least,  that  was  given  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons during  the  preWous  debate.  But  in 
most  campaigns,  the  restrictions  will 
tend  to  aggravate  rather  than  equalize 
campaign  opportunities. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  chance  an 
unknown  candidate  from  a  sparsely  pop- 
ulated State  like  Montana  would  have 
against  an  incumbent  Congressman.  I 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  using  his  State  in  this  hy- 
pothetical, but  I  think  it  is  pertinent.  Un- 
der section  102.  a  Montana  candidate 
would  qualify  for  the  minimum  broad- 
cast media  limitation  of  $36,000  with 
$24,000  left  for  nonbroadcast  media.  If 
he  spent  the  total  amount,  he  would  have 
a  total  campaign  media  expense  of 
$60,000.  Not  only  is  the  incumbent  who 
is  nmning  for  reelection  well  known 
from  the  last  election,  but  £dso.  he  has 
been  benefiting  from  the  publicity  re- 
ceived from  his  day-to-day  functions  as 
a  legislator.  Also,  the  Incumbent  has  the 
tangible  benefits  of  a  federally  paid  staff, 
free  office  space  in  Washington.  $2,400 
for  office  space  in  his  district,  $5,500 
worth  of  office  equipment,  $3,000  per 
year  for  stationery  supplies  and  printing. 
35.000  minutes  of  long  distance  telephone 
per  term,  480.000  heavy-duty  brown  en- 
velopes per  year.  $700  worth  of  stamps 
per  year,  and  $2,400  per  year  for  district 
office  supplies. 

A  great  deal  of  this  should  and  wiU 
be  expended  on  constituent  problems; 
but,  obviously,  it  is  also  going  to  pro- 
mote his  name  and  what  he  is  trying  to 
do  for  the  State.  In  addition,  the  incum- 
bent has  franking  privileges,  publica- 


tion allowances,  service  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision studios,  and  travel  allowances. 

To  overcome  this  tremendous  identity 
lag  the  challenger  is  limited  to  about 
$60,000;  or.  If  he  finds  that  billboard  or 
newspaper  advertising  is  ineffective  in 
Montana,  he  is  limited  to  $36,000  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  expenditure. 

Thus  we  have  the  very  thing  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ssud  he  was 
trying  to  avoid — namely,  an  incumbent's 
bill.  We  might  as  well  admit  it.  That  is 
what  it  is.  We  have  all  the  monetary  ben- 
efits of  the  offices  we  hold,  be  it  In  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
if  he  runs  for  reelection.  We  can  use 
these  benefits  on  a  national.  State,  or  dis- 
trict basis  against  an  unknown  chal- 
lenger who  is  now  limited,  under  this 
bill,  as  to  how  much  he  can  spend  in  or- 
der to  try  to  get  the  voter  to  listen  to 
what  his  platform  is. 

This  aspect  of  the  bill  causes  another 
serious  consequence.  We  are  being  asked 
to  vote  on  campaign  restrictions  which 
should  be  impartial  and  affect  incum- 
bents and  challengers  alike,  but  It  Is  not, 
ns  T  bnvp  plrenriy  pnintfvi  nnt  ShOllld  we, 
In  good  faith,  vote  ourselves  this  rather 
substantial  financial  advantage  on  one 
hand  while  restricting  the  unknown  can- 
didate, facing  an  uphill  recognition  bat- 
tle, on  the  other?  I  say  we  should  not. 
We  should  defer  the  impact  of  the  bill — 
we  should  have  done  this  in  August  and 
we  should  now — for  at  least  4  years. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  debate  com- 
inents  on  the  checkoff  provision  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  we  should  not  allow 
it  to  affect  this  upcoming  election.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  it,  we  ought  to  do  it  for 
the  next  one.  That  Is  how  the  checkoff 
provision  was  finally  determined  in  the 
conference,  that  is.  to  put  over  its  effects 
until  the  1976  presidential  election.  But 
those  of  us  who  will  be  voting  on  this 
conference  report  are  putting  this  into 
effect  right  now.  giving  our.selve.s  an  ad- 
vantage In  whatever  reelection  cam- 
paigns we  may  be  participating  in.  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  voted  for 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did,  hoping  that  the 
independent  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion could  compel  strict  disclosures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Everything  he  is  com- 
plaining about  now  is  in  the  bill,  and  he 
voted  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Hoping  that  such 
strict  disclosure  would  prove  adequate  for 
votes  policing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  arguments  the 
Senator  is  making  now  were  made  at 
that  time  and  we  reached  a  decision.  We 
crossed  that  bridge  a  long  time  ago.  I 
realize  the  Senator  from  Colorado  prob- 
ably feels  there  should  be  no  restrictions 
at  all  on  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent.  That  is  philosophically  where  we 
disagree.  I  think  election  costs  are  getting 
out  of  whack.  It  is  becoming  a  national 
scandal.  The  idea  that  a  person  should 
spend  a  half  a  million  dollars  or  perhaps 
$5  million  to  be  elected  to  an  office  that 
pays  only  $42,500  is  truly  scandalous.  The 


big  issue  here  is,  are  we  going  to  put  pub- 
lic office  on  the  auction  block.  That  is 
why  this  legislation  Is  being  proposed.  I 
am  happy  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  but  please  do  not  tell  me  that 
this  is  an  incumbents  bill.  Incumbency  is 
no  guarantee  of  reelection.  Some  incum- 
bents are  not  reelected  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  are  not  good  incumbents. 
If  the  incumbents  do  not  do  a  good  job, 
the  American  people  are  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that,  and  they  can  throw 
them  out  of  office. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  true.  There 
are  a  number  who  will  be  looked  at  quite 
closely  this  next  fall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  hope  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  so  too.  But 
they  are  not  going  to  be  looked  at  too 
closely  if  the  challenger's  campaign  ef- 
forts are  substantially  curtailed.  We  are 
not  going  to  have  a  chance  to  have  rea- 
sonable alternatives  if  the  challenger  is 
unable  to  mount  a  competitive  cam- 
paign because  of  this  bill. 

What  we  should  be  doing,  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  island  has  re- 
sisted tremendously,  is  to  not  have  any 
restrictions  on  campaign  gifts  or  cam- 
paign spending  but  to  require  expHcIt  re- 
porting and  we  do  not  have  sufficient  re- 
porting controls  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  we  do.  That 
Is  exactly  the  purpose 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  proceed  I 
will  explain  this  further  In  a  second 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  not  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  read  every- 
thing that  was  available  in  the  news- 
paper reports.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  prior  attempted  cam- 
paign legislation  has  been  totally  inef- 
fective. Tills  bill  may  improve  on  it  a 
little,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island,  but  not  ver>'  much.  Again,  if  I 
understand  the  explanation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  news- 
paper reports,  a  person  who  contributes 
$100  or  less  to  a  candidate  or  a  campaign 
committee  need  not  report  his  contribu- 
tion. May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  whether  I  am  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  please 
repeat  that?  My  attention  was  distracted 
for  the  moment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  a  person  contrib- 
utes $100  or  less  to  a  campaign  com- 
mittee or  a  candidate,  his  name  and  ad- 
dress need  not  be  reported  either  by  him 
or  the  candidate  or  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  It  has 
to  be  $100  or  more. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Thus,  we  very  well 
may  have  a  wealthy  supporter  who  con- 
tributes $100  to  100  committees.  He 
spends  $10,000  for  the  candidate  and 
he  does  not  report  a  single  thing  as  the 
bill  does  not  require  it.  So  if  anyone 
thinks  that  this  is  a  full-disclosure  bill, 
he  is  misinformed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  candidates 
have  to  report  it.  So  if  he  gives  $100 
to  a  Senator,  $100  to  a  Congressman, 
and  he  gives  $100  to  his  Governor,  and 
$100  to  his  school  committee,  and  $100 
to  his  sheriff,  how  does  that  hurt  anyone 
running  for  the  Senate? 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  do€s  not  hurt  a 
thing 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  do  not  get  the  point 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  DCaHNICK.  K  he  gives  $100  to 
100  committees  for  the  same  candidate 
he  has  given'  $10,000  to  that  candidate 
without  having  to  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A]  J  these  committees 
for  that  candidate  have  to  report  the 
money. 

Mr.  DOMOnCK.  Not  at  $100  or  less. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  yes.  The  commit- 
tees have  to  report  every  nickel  they 
collect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  do.  but  not  the 
name  and  address  of  the  contributor,  so 
we  do  not  know  who  is  contributing.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Also,  If  a  committee  spends  less  than 
$1,000.  the  committee  itself  does  not  have 
to  report  it.  There  Is  nothing  that  a  polit- 
ical candidate  has  more  extensively  than 
Ingenuity  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  very 
hard  for  that  candidate,  be  he  running 
tor  Congress  or  the  Senate,  to  set  up  1.000 
committees  and  tell  each  one  to  hold 
down  their  committee  spending  to 
$999.99  and  do  it  with  every  candidate. 
The  net  result  would  be  that  no  com- 
mittee makes  any  report.  The  tot€d  of 
the  money  spent  will  be  the  same  as  it  was 
before,  as  though  we  did  not  have  this 
bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effort  taken 
by  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  con- 
ference committee  is  a  simplistic  one. 

Mencken  once  said  that  "for  every 
human  problem  there  is  an  answer,  neat, 
simple,  and  wrong."  "Hiis  bill  provides  an 
answer  which  is  neat,  simple,  and  wrong. 
We  cannot  get  campaign  reform  simply 
by  putting  a  dollar  limitation  on  what 
can  be  spent  by  a  committee  or  on  a 
candidate,  because  there  are  going  to  be 
loopholes  around  which  they  can  move 
with  relative  ease.  What  we  need  to  do 
Is  to  have  full  disclosure  so  that  every 
candidate  will  receive  money  and  wiU 
have  to  tell  the  public  where  it  came 
from.  The  public  can  then  determine 
whether  they  think  expensive  campaigns 
are  all  right,  or  whether  the  candidate 
spent  too  much  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  went  all  through 
that  in  August.  I  said  then,  time  and  time 
again,  that  disclosure  alone  was  incom- 
plete and  limitation  alone  was  incom- 
plete but  we  had  to  have  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

This  questicMi  of  the  $100  came  up  at 
that  time  and  it  was  voted  on  by  the 
Senate.  I  took  the  Senate  version  to  the 
conference.  The  $1,000  the  Senator 
speaks  of  was  voted  on  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  made 
a  motion  to  remove  that,  and  it  was  voted 
down  by  the  Senate.  I  took  that  to  con- 
ference, so  the  Senator  is  just  reargiiing 
the  bill  all  over  again.  He  has  that  right 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  of  course,  birt  I  hope 
he  does  not  expect  me  to  answer  eUI  these 
questions  again  since  I  answered  them 
time  and  again  in  August.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  feels  that  there  should  be  no 
limitatian  on  ai>exKliiig — 
Mr.  DOlQNiqg.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  made  that 
very  clear,  but  I  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  limitation  on  qpoiding  and  there 
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should  be  a  combination  of  the  two,  a 
reasonable  disclosure  law  and  a  limita- 
tion on  spmding. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  eligible 
population  of  the  Senator's  State,  but  if 
we  take  that  figure  and  multiply  it  by  10 
cents,  that  means  a  lot  of  money.  There 
are  many  capable  candidates  who  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  money  to  spend  and 
they  should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
rvan  for  public  oflSce. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  instances  of 
certain  individuals  running  for  public 
oCBce — individuals  who  came  from 
wealthy  families. 

There  was  an  instance  in  one  State 
where  the  father  said:  "My  son  wants  to 
run  for  the  Senate.  If  it  costs  me  $1  mD- 
lion.  I  am  willing  to  pay  that  $1  milliMi." 
My  daddy  never  said  that.  He  never 
had  $1  million.  But  this  generous  father 
happens  to  have  $100  milKon.  So  I  guess 
he  did  not  mind  spending  a  measly  $1 
million  to  make  his  son  a  Senator.  That 
is  fine.  I  am  not  as  lucky  as  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  my  recollection  is 
correct,  that  candidate  got  beaten 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  you  are,  with 
all  the  money  you  could  command,  you 
can  still  get  beaten.  There  Is  an  argument 
for  saying  he  probably  overpresented  his 
case.  Maybe  if  he  had  had  a  wise  limita- 
tion on  spending  money,  he  might  have 
won.  Maybe  he  spent  too  much.  Over- 
exposure could  be  deadly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  need,  to  have  full  disclosure  to  an 
impartial  body.  I  reiterate,  I  think  that 
limitations  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
is  wrong. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possibly  unconstitu- 
tional. Let  me  give  an  example.  Suppose  a 
candidate  runs  for  the  Senate  who  is 
enthusiastic  and  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  Sup>pose  that  he  has  sub- 
stantial money  behind  him.  but  is  brand- 
new  as  he  just  moved  into  the  State,  but 
that  man  would  be  restricted  from 
moimting  a  large  campaign  while  the  in- 
cumbent would  rest  on  his  recognition 
and  campaign  assisted  by  the  benefits  of 
his  office. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  pretty 
tough  situation  as  far  as  the  chaDenger 
was  concerned.  Unless  he  spent  24  hours 
a  day  in  activities  during  the  campaign 
trying  to  overcome  the  incumbent's  rec- 
ognition advantage. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows,  there  may  be  States  which  are 
geographically  smaller  than  Rhode  Is- 
land, but  not  many. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  We  are  the  small- 
est State.  But  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  vie  with  all  of  the  States  in 
quality. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  was  ho  impu- 
tation meant  concerning  quality.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  extremely 
able.  And  no  aot  is  saying  that  he  is  not. 
I  am  not  saying  that  strict  puUic  dis- 
closure and  publicatian  is  the  answer  to 
all  of  our  election  defects  bat  dollars  and 
cents  formulas  are  not. 

I  voted  for  the  biU  originally  because 
I  had  felt  that  full  and  strict  disckKures 
to  an  Impartial  indQiendent  election 
commisslan  would  overcame  many  of  tbe 
minor  defects  bi  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Mi. 


Scott,  added  just  such  a  commission  to 
the  bin  during  the  process  of  consldera- 
to  police  things  and  compile  reports  that 
tion  by  the  Senate.  That  was  the  inde- 
pendent election  committee.  It  was  to  try 
were  due  Indicating  that  the  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  were  properly  ad- 
ministered so  that  the  limitations  were 
being  imposed.  As  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  mentioned  a  few  minutes 
ago,  this  provision  was  unfortimatelv 
deleted.  So  we  are  now  back  to  the  old 
situation  of  filing  our  reports  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  Both  of  whom  are  fine  gen- 
tlemen who  are  a^-are  of  the  situation  in 
the  Senate  and  House  whereby  they  in- 
directly rdy  on  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives for  their  jobs.  With  a  vested 
Interest,  they  cannot  be  as  effective  as  an 
independent  commission. 

I  might  say  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
inferences  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  running,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, probably  the  three  most  inexpen- 
sive campaigns  that  they  have  ever 
had.  And  I  might  also  say  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  this  was  done  on 
purpose. 

Some  States,  because  of  their  geog- 
raphy or  population,  require  expensive 
campaigns.  Fbr  instance,  in  the  State  of 
California,  m  order  to  get  to  the  people 
and  to  be  able  to  express  a  candidate's 
philosophy,  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  must  be  spent  either  on  radio, 
television,  or  in  the  newspapers,  and 
probably  in  all  three. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  this  legisla- 
tion will  give  any  challenger  an  opportu- 
nity at  all  agEilnst  any  Incumbent. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  which  would  have 
restricted  the  use  of  labor  union  funds 
has  also  been  eliminated  in  conference  I 
might  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
if  he  could  tell  me  whether  Representa- 
tive Ckaitk's  amendment,  which  would 
have  restricted  the  use  of  labor  union 
funds,  was  knocked  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  please  tell  me  to  which 
amendment  he  is  referring? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  referring  to 
Representative  Crani's  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
agreed  to  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  it  was.  But 
I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  any  event,  there  is 
no  restriction  on  the  use  of  labor  union 
funds. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  terms  of  the  law,  one  cannot  use  labor 
imion  fimds  for  a  campaign.  TTiis  was  in 
relation  to  a  voluntary  gesture  on  the 
part  of  a  worker. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  a  good  argu- 
ment. However,  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  may  not  be  true  in 
Colorado,  but  it  is  true  in  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  it  is  not. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  not  tell  me  what 
the  situation  Is  in  Rhode  Island.  Please 
do  not  ten  me  that.  I  am  trillng  the  Sen- 
ator a  fact.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is  in  Cidorado.  Maybe  they  do  not  do 
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that  there.  However.  In  Rhode  Island, 
we  do  not  use  public  f  imds  to  elect  anyone 
to  office. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
was  referring  to  taking  a  portirai  of  the 
funds  and  putting  that  portion  into  poli- 
tical action  activities  and  using  it  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  all  over  the  State. 
In  many  cases  these  are  compulsory 
union  dues  paid  by  a  man  in  order  to 
maintain  his  job. 

I  have  argued  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  before,  and 
we  know  all  about  it.  I  thought  this  was 
one  tiling  that  had  been  adopted.  I  did 
not  know  that  it  had  been  rejected.  I 
am  sorry  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  summarize 
briefly  here  some  of  the  points  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  and  then  I  will  ask  one 
additional  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  frequent  or  full  disclosure 
has  been  settled.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
provide  a  so-called  fair-election  proce- 
dure by  restricting  the  amounts  a  candi- 
date can  spent  and  thereby  restricting 
his  ability  to  express  and  debate  his 
viewpoints  before  the  American  people. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  made  a  mistake 
in  agreeing  to  the  insistence  of  the  House 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  perform  this  function. 
Ultimately  even  the  so-called  restric- 
tion on  spending  limitations  can  be  got- 
ten around  rather  easily.  I  do  not  know 
yet  who  will  write  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  this  or  what  will  be  done  about 
this  matter.  However,  we  can  just  take 
the  matter  of  the  telephone  situation, 
about  which  we  had  a  colloquy  and  in- 
dicated the  difficulty  of  interpreting  this 
particular  law.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  what  happened  to  section 
315,  the  equal  opportunity  provision  in 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senate  put  in  a 
provision  on  the  Federal  election  of 
offlcere,  and  the  House  knocked  it  out 
completely. 

They  told  us  in  no  imcertain  terms 
that  if  we  insisted  on  the  provision,  we 
would  come  out  without  a  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  section  315  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Section  315  is  in  effect 
and  is  intact. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  means  that 
equal  time  must  be  given  to  all  people, 
regardless  of  party. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; and  this  would  be  true  with  respect 
to  presidential  and  congressional  races, 
senatorial  races,  and  the  election  of  offi- 
cials, I  guess,  Ir.  many  of  the  States. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  creates  prob- 
lems as  I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  agree. 

I  remember,  just  to  strike  a  personal 
note  on  this  point,  being  offered  time  by 
a  prominent  television  station  during  my 
last  campaign  on  an  equal  basis  with  my 
opponent,  without  the  real  knowledge  of 
either  myself  or  my  opponent  that  there 
happened  to  be  three  other  separate  par- 
ties who  were  also  running  as  candidates. 
Among  all  of  them  I  think  it  would 


cover  approximately  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  but  they  were  unable  to 
give  us  time  without  giving  each  of  those 
fellows  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  problem  is  bad 
enough  in  the  States.  The  Senator  can 
imagine  how  serious  it  is  on  a  national 
level.  At  least  there  are  three  prominent 
candidates.  If  you  give  them  time  you 
have  to  give  time  on  a  national  hookup 
to  the  Prohibitionist  Party,  the  Socialist 
Party,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  they 
do  not  attract  altogether  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  vote.  The  Senator  can 
imagine  that  inasmuch  it  rxms  into  a 
half  million  dollars  to  give  a  national 
hookup  the  result  is  that  they  would  give 
it  to  no  one.  I  cannot  blame  them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  either.  I 
wondered  how  the  Senator  feels. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  networks.  They  told  me  in  pri- 
vate conversation  and  they  said  publicly 
in  the  hearings — I  have  in  mind  Mr. 
Goodman,  president  of  National  Broad- 
casting System,  Dr.  Stanton  of  CBS  £ind 
Mr.  Goldensen  of  the  other  network — 
that  they  were  willing  to  give  up  to  4 
hours  to  each  of  the  candidates  on  prime 
time.  I  thought  it  was  a  gift,  free.  But 
we  were  told  that  perhaps  the  President 
would  not  sign  it. 

The  reason  we  did  it  for  the  Presidency 
was  that  only  a  presidential  campaign 
involved  the  national  networks  rather 
than  the  Individual  broadcasters.  I  had 
a  commitment  that  the  csmdidate  him- 
self could  choose  the  format  so  it  would 
not  be  subject  to  debate.  I  said  that  I  did 
not  care  who  the  candidate  would  be,  he 
should  not  be  embarrassed  In  the  debate. 
There  are  many  things  the  President 
cannot  say  on  television  and  he  is  put 
at  a  disadvantage  if  the  candidate  at 
that  level  should  speak  to  the  American 
people  the  way  he  wants  to  speak  to  the 
American  people. 

I  thought  we  had  that  straightened 
out,  but  the  House  said  no. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  and  I 
totally  agree  on  that  point. 

I  would  like  to  tisk  the  Senator  In 
that  connection  if  there  might  be  some 
chance  to  amend  that  provision  next 
year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  House  i>{isses 
this  bill,  ask  me  within  24  hours  and  I 
will  give  the  Senator  tm  answer. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  the 
House  wiU  not  take  it  up  imtil  next  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  they  said 
in  our  conference.  Representative  Hays 
declared  in  conference,  and  I  believe  it 
was  in  the  newspapers — he  had  a  press 
conference  after  we  broke  up  the  con- 
ference— that  he  has  sm  agreement  with 
the  leadership  that  it  would  not  be  called 
up  imtil  they  came  back  in  January.  I 
said  at  the  time  that  did  not  bother  me. 
As  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  would  rather 
see  It  done  now.  The  Senate  was  to  act 
first  on  this  matter,  and  I  said  I  was 
going  to  present  it  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
for  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  understand,  and  I 
appreciate  the  frankness  of  the  Senator. 

However,  I  have  great  difficulty  trying 
to  understand  why  we  should  take  up  this 
matter  this  afternoon.  The  Senator  has 
every  right  to  do  it.  and  I  am  aware  of 
that.  We  are  not  through  with  our  busi- 


ness here,  unfortunately;  I  wish  we  were, 
but  we  are  not.  In  view  of  that,  it  would 
be  best  to  give  us  a  chance  to  go  over 
this  matter  and  to  find  out  how  many 
Members  are  here.  I  understand  over 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  away,  and  if  that  Is  so,  on  a  bill  of 
this  magnitude,  they  should  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  notice  that  this 
is  being  brought  up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Nothing  was  more  im- 
portant in  this  session  than  phtise  n  of 
the  President's  program.  We  took  care 
of  that  matter  yesterday.  The  conference 
report  came  over  and  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  we  passed  i*  on  a  voice  vote.  I 
have  been  here  and  I  have  been  willing  to 
answer  all  questions.  We  had  four  con- 
ferees from  the  Republican  side  on  the 
conference.  All  of  them  signed  the  report. 
The  matter  has  been  explained  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
and  by  me.  I  hope  we  do  not  delay  it  fur- 
ther. I  have  been  with  this  for  a  long 
time  and  there  is  a  time  when  I  feel  my 
job  is  done,  too.  I  do  not  see  what  pur- 
pose it  is  going  to  serve.  We  may  or  may 
not  be  here  tomorrow;  maybe  tomorrow 
we  will  not  have  a  quorum.  I  hope  we 
can  vote  this  up  or  down.  Frankly,  this 
is  pretty  much  what  we  passed,  with  some 
exceptions.  There  is  section  315 — that 
has  been  knocked  out.  We  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  under  the  same  guidelines  with 
the  same  responsibility  we  had  in  the 
measure  for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. We  have  the  telephone  matter 
and  we  have  gone  through  that.  There 
is  not  much  change. 

I  know  how  the  Senator  feels.  He  does 
not  like  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent  in  the  campaign. 
The  Senator  thinks  it  is  unconstitutional. 
I  suppose  we  will  have  to  wait  to  have 
that  answer.  We  have  a  law  on  the  books 
now  prohibiting  a  candidate  from  spend- 
ing above  a  certsun  amount,  $3,000  or 
something  like  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  elegible  vote 
is  in  the  Senator's  State  over  the  age  of 
18.  What  would  the  Senator  say  is  the 
total  eligible  vote  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado over  the  age  of  18? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say  proba- 
bly 950,000.  maybe  1  mUlion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then,  the  Senator  can 
take  1  million  times  10  cents  and  that  is 
$100,000  to  spend  on  time  to  be  bought 
for  radio  and  television.  Do  not  tell  me 
the  Senator  needs  more. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  not  just  that.  It 
includes  newspapers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  right  as  well  as 
magazines  and  outdoor  advertising 
facilities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  not  direct  mailing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  telephones. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  telephones  outside 
of  volunteers.  Do  not  tell  me  that  Is  not 
enough  money.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  production  costs,  travel,  headquar- 
ters, automobiles,  stickers,  buttcnu,  and 
pencils  and  sundries  that  are  given  out. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  provide 
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that  whatever  applies  to  you  apphes  to 
your  <H>ponent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  IX  I  were  nituiing  I 
would  think  this  is  good  because  it  would 
give  me  an  advantage  over  an  ofHTonent, 
but  I  am  not  up  for  reelection  this  year, 
and  neither  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  questicm.  I 
gather  we  are  again  mandating  the  type 
charge  that  can  be  made  either  by  radio, 
television,  or  newspapers  to  anybody 
running  for  public  office. 

Mr.  PABTORE.  We  are  not  mandating 
anything.  What  we  are  saying  is  if  a 
broadcaster  establishes  a  low  unit  rate 
for  any  advertising  fo:  45  days  before  the 
primary  and  60  days  before  the  general 
election,  he  cannot  charge  a  candidate 
for  office  more  than  that  lowest  unit  rate 
he  establishes.  If  he  does  not  like  a  low 
rate,  he  does  not  have  to  establish  it.  The 
broadcaster  has  his  choice. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  towest  unit  cost  is 
for  an  entirely  different  type  of  business 
or  advertising  program.  I  take  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  Now  the 
Senator  is  getting  down  to  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  When  a  man  applies  for  the 
license,  he  states  that  he  will  conduct 
himself  to  the  public  good.  He  has  to  ren- 
der publk;  service.  When  he  gets  that 
license,  he  has  the  pot  of  gold. 

The  man  who  gets  that  certificate, 
that  license,  from  the  FCC  can  go  to 
the  bank  and  cash  it  in  for  miUions  of 
dollars. 

To  whom  do  the  air  waves  belong? 
They  belong  to  the  public  domain.  The 
Senator  should  hear  applicants  when 
they  go  before  the  PCC  to  get  the  li- 
cense. They  promise  the  moon. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  after  all 
the  democratic  process  can  only  be  ef- 
fective if  it  is  clear  and  if  the  people 
have  the  proper  tmderstanding  not  only 
of  the  candidates  but  of  the  issues.  All 
we  are  asking  is  that  60  days  before  the 
election  the  broadcasters  charge  the  po- 
litical candidates  no  more  than  the  low- 
est rate  established  for  other  advertisers 
who  have  the  opportimity  and  the  desire 
to  use  the  facility  around  the  calendar. 
A  pcditical  candidate  does  not  do  that. 
The  President  runs  only  once  every  4 
years.  Incidraitally,  this  applies  to  the 
President.  He  is  entiUed  to  the  lowest 
unit  rate,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  have  it. 
Then  he  may  not  need  to  have  $500 
dinners. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  he  ought  to 
get  the  same  free  time,  as  the  Senator 
said  earlier,  in  the  electronic  media.  Now 
he  cannot  get  that  unless  every  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  is  entitled  to  the  same. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
say  he  is  not  entitled  to  free  time?  He  is 
entitled  to  the  lowest  unit  rate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  already  said 
over  and  over  again — we  have  said  it  by 
law — in  this  type  of  race,  as  long  as  all 
the  candidates  are  there  they  can  get 
the  free  time  from  different  media. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  It  in  the  law, 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
It  is  provided,  under  section  315,  that 
the  candidate  cannot  be  charged  more 
than  the  ccHnparable  rate.  We  have  al- 
ready dictated  that  AH  we  have  done 
now  Is  to  go  a  step  lower. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Almost  a  leap  over 
a  cliff.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  I  are  in  disagreement  on  a  lot  of 

philosophical  things. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  not 
kidding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  voted  against  sal- 
ary raises  for  Senators.  I  have  voted 
against  every  salary  raise  since  I  have 
been  in  office.  I  said  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing  is  granting  a  pay  raise,  if  need- 
ed, next  time,  not  for  the  incumbent. 
Over  and  over  again  I  said  we  should  not 
raise  our  own  salaries  while  we  are  in 
office. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  being  done 
here.  We  are  mandating  expenses  a 
candidate  can  get  so  he  will  be  entitled 
to  a  commercial  rate,  and  we  are  doing 
it  when  we  are  in  office.  I  think  it  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator's  philosophy  about  a  pay 
raise.  I  feel  as  he  does  about  it.  But  the 
fact  is  that  pay  raises  are  not  related  to 
this  bill  at  all.  I  do  not  know  who  Is 
going  to  run  and  who  is  not  going  to  run. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that  if  a 
committee  proceeds  to  get  up  to  $1,000, 
it  makes  no  report. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  any  restriction 
as  to  what  that  committee  can  spend 
that  sum  for? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  restriction  except  for  the 
10-cent  limitation.  They  cannot  spend 
more  than  10  cents  on  the  media. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  is  that  going  to  be 
authorized  if  we  permit  the  setting  up 
of  committees  that  file  no  rejwrts?  How 
is  that  going  to  be  charged  against  the 
candidate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  not  have  the 
faintest  idea.  This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  arise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  remove  the 
cloud  of  doubt  from  the  Senator.  If  the 
committee  went  down  to  the  television 
station  in  his  State  in  support  of  the 
Senator,  the  committee  would  have  to 
get  his  authorization  to  buy  the  time, 
because  the  time  is  charged  up  to  the 
candidate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  law  say  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Surely.  We  went  all 
through  that  in  August  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  resurrecting  the  dead.  We 
went  through  that  in  August.  It  is  in  the 
fundamental  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  may  be,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  bring  it  out  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  are  we  going  to 
control  something  that  we  exempt  from 
reporting?  If  a  committee  does  not  have 
to  make  a  report,  how  are  we  going  to 
hold  the  candidate  for  something  that 
committee  may  do? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  he  has  to  re- 
port to  the  PCC  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent.  They  have  to  report  it  all 
to  the  PCC.  Before  he  goes  to  the  PCC, 
he  goes  to  the  broadcaster  and  says,  "I 
want  to  buy  time  for  Johh  Pastork."  He 
is  not  John  Pastorx,  and  they  will  want 
authorization.  Johh  Pastorjc  has  to  cer- 


tify that  he  is  not  exceeding  his  time 
Otherwise  they  will  not  sell  him  the 
time,  and  they  do  not  have  to  sell  him 
the  time.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  appUes  to  broad- 
casting. How  about  the  other  restricted 
items? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  appUes  to  the  oth- 
ers, too. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  respect  to  the  oth- 
er items,  there  is  no  report  made  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
to  any  other  agency. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  I  read  the  law  to 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so.  I  tried  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  conference  report.  It  is  not  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  law  reads: 

No  person  may  make  any  ebarge  for  tbe 
use  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  legaUy  qualined 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  (or  for 
nominaUon  to  such  ofOce)  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  outdoor  advertising  facility.' 
unless  such  candidate  (or  a  person  speclfl- 
cally  authorized  by  such  candidate  In  writ- 
ing to  do  so)  certifies  to  such  person  In  writ- 
ing that  the  payment  of  such  charge  will  not 
violate  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section  (a),  whichever  is  applicable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  means,  then, 
as  I  understand  it.  that  for  every  adver- 
tisement in  any  newspaper,  and  for  any 
radio,  or  television  broadcast,  that  fa- 
cility must  have  a  written  authorization 
for  that  broadcast  from  the  person  who 
is  the  candidate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  his  agent,  if  he  is 
doing  it  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  If 
anyone  went  down  to  the  Providence 
Journal  and  said,  "I  want  to  run  an  ad 
to  endorse  John  Pastom."  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  will  say,  "Do  you  have  his 
permission?"  He  would  have  to  bring 
not  only  my  authorization  but  my  cer- 
tificate that  I  am  within  the  limit.  If 
the  Senator  wants  anything  tougher 
than  that.  let  him  invent  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  I  can  say  is  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  volunteers  out  of 
work  this  way.  What  they  are  going  to 
have  to  have,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  written  au- 
thorization from  the  candidate  on  every 
single  thing  that  goes  on.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  about  it.  Tliat 
is  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about — 
full  disclosure.  The  Senator  was  for  full 
disclosure  a  moment  ago.  Now  he  is  com- 
plaining about  full  disclosure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
full  disclosure  to  the  people.  This  is  just 
whether  or  not  the  candidate  stays  within 
the  limit.  Suppose  he  does  not  stay 
within  the  limit  What  then?  Suppose  the 
group  goes  to  the  Providence  Journal 
and  says,  "We  want  to  run  an  ad  for 
John  Pastore.  We  are  Providence  Vol- 
unteers for  Pastore — PVP." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  are  those 
initials? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  PVP— Providence 
Voltmteers  for  Pastore. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  beautiful.  It  is 
euphonious.  That  is  why  I  wanted  the 
Senator  to  repeat  it 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  go  to  the  Pnwi- 
dence  Journal  and  say.  "We  want  to  put 
this  in  for  Pastorx."  Nov  what? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  what,  wbat? 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  if  they  say,  "This 
is  Providence  Volunteers  for  Pastore" 
and  they  put  it  in,  are  they  subject  to 
penalty? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Providence  Jour- 
nal will  say.  "Have  you  Pastore's  per- 
mission?" "Yes.  I  have."  "Where  is  his 
cerUficate?"  "Here  it  is." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  right.  What  about 
the  first  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  you  go.  What 
about  the  first  amendment?  I  am  not 
against  it.  Is  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  sure  is 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  a  person  who  wants  to 
come  in  and  put  an  ad  in  his  behalf  is 
not  permitted  to  do  so.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  bill  is  going  to  do  and,  Mr. 
President,  with  that  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  on  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  have  met 
to  consider  their  differences  on  the  bills 
passed  by  each  House  and  have  sub- 
mitted the  conference  repwrt.  The  Sen- 
ate is  acting  first  and  the  House  will  act 
at  a  later  date. 

I  am  giving  my  strong  support  to  the 
conference  report  because  I  believe  it 
will  set  into  motion  an  entirely  new  and 
meaningful  series  of  limitations  upon 
spending  and  requirements  for  public 
disclosure  which  will  help  to  restore  the 
public  confidence  in  the  Federal  elec- 
tive process. 

In  1925  the  Congress  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act,  a  46-year-old 
law.  And  Uie  Congress  passed  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  about  37  years 
ago.  The  time  has  finally  come  when 
the  Congress  hats  decided  to  impose 
realistic  ceilings  upon  expenditures  and 
to  demand  at  the  same  time  that  all 
contributions  and  all  expenditures  should 
be  reported  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 

I  regret.  Mr.  President,  that  the  repeal 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  was  not  approved  or  accepted 
by  the  House  because  I  believe  it  would 
have  aCForded  a  far  greater  exposure  to 
the  public  of  tlie  opinions  and  programs 
of  the  candidates  with  respect  to  im- 
portant issues.  Citizens  have  the  right 
to  know  what  their  candidates  are  think- 
ing and.  most  importantly,  what  candi- 
dates for  the  Office  of  President  think 
they  may  offer  to  solve  domestic  and 
international  problems.  I  believe  that 
the  repeal  of  section  315  pertaining  to 
free  time  on  broadcast  stations  would 
have  been  a  significant  step  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  "lowest  imit  cost"  concept 
for  candidates  during  the  limited  period 
of  45  days  before  the  date  of  a  primary 
election  and  60  days  before  the  date  of 


a  general  election.  This  provision  means 
that  all  candidates,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
will  be  given  the  same  right  to  purchase 
broadcast  time  and  not  be  required  to 
compete  for  time  with  the  big  industries 
and  others  who  buy  huge  portions  of  the 
broadcast  time  on  a  regular  basis.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  indicates  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  elective  office  in  the 
United  States  is  a  position  requiring  the 
support  of  all  of  its  citizens,  and  in  re- 
turn carries  an  obligation  to  present  to 
the  public  as  much  information  about  the 
parties  and  candidates  as  possible  so  as 
to  give  each  voter  a  fair  opportunity  to 
judge  for  himself  the  best  qualified  can- 
didates. 

The  limitation  on  expenditures  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  for 
broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  media  is 
very  acceptable  to  me  because  it  permits 
candidates  for  every  Federal  elective  of- 
fice from  any  State,  as  well  as  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President,  to 
purchase  adequate  time  and  space  to 
insure  public  availability  of  issues  and 
programs.  The  base  of  $50,000.  or  the 
amount  to  be  obtained  by  multiplying  10 
cents  by  the  total  eligible  votes  in  each 
State,  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  candidates  for  every  office. 
Additionally,  the  provision  for  increases 
on  the  basis  of  price  Index  increases  will 
keep  the  present  law  abreast  of  changes 
in  the  cost  of  campaigning  as  the  years 
progress.  I  agree  with  the  formula  and 
believe  it  vpill  accomplish  the  goal  we 
have  been  striving  for. 

I  regret.  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  agree  with  my  long-time 
proposals  that  an  independent  agency, 
such  as  a  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law. 
I  know  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  provides  that  each  House  shall 
be  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  Members,  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  have  tried  to 
do  a  good  job  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  existing  law.  However,  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  those  officers  were  inade- 
quate, and,  moreover,  mounting  criticism 
has  been  directed  toward  the  control  by 
each  House  over  the  financial  statements 
of  its  Members.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  this  Senate  and  House  bill  makes  it 
so  clear  what  the  exact  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  be 
to  receive,  compile,  summarize,  cate- 
gorize, and  publish  for  public  consump- 
tion all  of  the  information  submitted  in 
statements  of  all  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  and  committees 
working  in  their  behalf,  that  the 
stanchest  critics  should  be  satisfied. 

Further,  all  statements  by  candidates 
for  the  Offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  and  committees  supporting 
them,  will  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Comptroller  General  will 
act  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  this 
information.  Finally,  copies  of  all  re- 
ports murt  be  sent  by  candidates  tc  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  each  State,  or  to 
the  equivalent  officer,  in  order  to  make 
available  on  the  local  level  the  details  of 
campaign  receipts  and  expenditures  by 


candidates  and  committees  the  local  citi- 
zens are  interested  in. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  at  this 
time.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  new  act  which  will  con- 
stitute a  complete  change  in  present 
election  laws,  practices,  limitations,  and 
reporting:  but  I  want  to  state  very  clear- 
ly my  gratification,  personally,  that  a 
bill  incorporating  most  of  the  essential 
reforms  that  I  have  been  seeking  for 
many,  many  years,  finally  has  reached 
the  stage  of  congressional  approval  it 
now  has.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  In  the  very 
near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LUMP-SUM  DEATH  PAYMENT:  PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING  TO  WORK  IN- 
CENTIVE PROGRAM,  INTERMEDI- 
ATE CARE  FACILITIES  COVERAGE 
UNDER  MEDICAID,  AND  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  INCOME  DISRE- 
GARD— CONFERENCE     REPORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10604)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  death  payment  to 
pay  the  burial  and  memorial  services  ex- 
penses and  related  exper;ses  for  an  in- 
sured individual  whose  body  is  unavail- 
able for  burial.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hansen  i  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senats 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in  the 
House  proceedings  of  the  Concressioxal 
Record  of  this  date  at  pp.  46769- 
46772.  > 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
added  three  amendments  to  H.R.  10604. 
a  noncontioversial  bill  providing  for  the 
payment  of  social  security  lump  sum 
death  benefits  in  certain  cases  in  which 
the  body  is  not  available  for  burial. 

IMPROVEMENT     OF     THE     WORK     INCENTnt 
PROGRAM 

The  first  of  these  Senate  amendments, 
introduced  by  Senator  Talmadce,  makes 
a  number  of  changes  designed  to  im- 
prove the  work  incentive  program  for 
welfare  recipients  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these 
provisioris   were   accepted  by   the   con- 
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ferees  with  very  few  changes.  As  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees,  the  amendments 
would: 

Insure  that  welfare  recipients  are  pro- 
vided the  services  they  need,  including 
child  care,  to 'participate  effectively  in 
the  work  incentive  program. 

Emphasize  employment-based  rather 
than  institutional  training  under  the 
program. 

Relate  Institutional  training  much 
more  closely  to  actual  jobs  available. 

Set  priorities  for  participation  in  the 
work  incentive  program,  giving  high  pri- 
ority to  mothers  who  volunteer  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Ease  the  fiscal  burden  on  the  States 
by  increasing  Federal  matching  from  80 
to  90  percent  for  expenses  tmder  the 
work  incentive  program  and  from  75  to 
90  percent  for  child  care,  family  plan- 
ning, and  other  services  needed  to  per- 
mit an  individual  to  participate  in  the 
WIN  program.  Often  States  will  be  able 
to  put  up  their  entire  10-percent  match- 
ing in  kind,  so  this  increase  In  the 
matching  percent  should  enable  them  to 
make  significant  progress  in  developing 
these  needed  services. 

Increase  Federal  matching  for  the 
public  service  employment  component  of 
the  work  Incentive  program  to  100  per- 
cent for  t£e  first  year  of  employment,  75 
percent  for  the  second  year,  and  50  per- 
cent for  the  third  year. 

Institute  an  orderly  registration  pro- 
cedure for  participation  in  the  WIN 
program  and  make  a  number  of  other 
changes  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  one  aspect  of 
the  conference  agreement  for  comment 
because  It  concerns  a  matter  that  Is  crit- 
ical to  the  success  of  the  work  incentive 
program.  The  major  failings  of  the  WIN 
program  at  the  local  level  have  been  due 
to  a  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
employment  service  and  the  welfare 
agency.  The  Senate  amendment  would 
have  mandated  coordination  between 
these  two  agencies  by  requiring  that  they 
prepare  a  joint  employ  ability  plan  for 
each  WIN  participant. 

The  Labor  Department  argued  strongly 
that  a  joint  plan  was  not  feasible.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  drop  the  statutory 
requirement,  but  this  was  done  with  the 
imderstanding  that  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation which  has  plagued  the  program 
would  come  to  an  end.  We  cannot  under- 
stand why  bureaucratic  rivalry  should  be 
allowed  to  undermine  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram aimed  at  helping  people  to  help 
themselves,  and  I  want  to  assure  the  La- 
bor Department  that  we  will  be  following 
very  closely  their  activities  jo  msure  that 
they  make  good  their  promise  to  make 
coordin.tion  work  without  a  statutory 
mandate. 

One  final  word  on  this  amendment.  As 
the  Senate  knows,  we  will  be  legislating 
next  year  on  extensive  changes  in  the 
welfare  system.  I  have  views  of  my  own, 
a.s  I  am  sure  other  Senators  do,  about 
what  we  might  do  to  improve  the  welfare 
programs;  but  in  the  meantime,  I  sun 
pleased  to  see  the  Congress  take  this  for- 
ward step  in  improving  the  work  incen- 
tive program  under  existing  law  so  that 
it  can  be  more  effective  in  enabling  wel- 


fare recipients  to  become  employed.  As 
we  know  from  a  number  of  studies  that 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfeu-e,  most 
adults  in  families  receiving  welfare  would 
prefer  to  work  rather  than  remain  on 
welfare.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  conference  report 
will  help  these  recipients  in  their  efforts 
to  become  independent — efforts  that  are 
all  too  often  frustrated  today  by  the  wel- 
fare system  that  is  supposed  to  be  helping 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  exhibit  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  showing  how  this  amend- 
ment would  modify  present  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

INTEBMEDIATE    CARE    FACILITIES 

Mr.  LONQ.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
amendment,  accepted  by  the  conferees 
with  two  very  niinor  clerical  changes 
transfers  coverage  of  intermediate  care 
from  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  title  19.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
cover  medically  indigent  persons  in  need 
of  such  services.  The  indigent  are  pres- 
ently eligible  for  intermediate  care. 

Intermediate  care  is  defined  as  serv- 
ices— other  than  in  an  institution  for 
tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases  in  the  case 
of  a  person  imder  age  65 — in  a  licensed 
facility  which  provides  health  related 
care  and  services  to  individuals  who  do 
not  require  the  hospital  or  skilled  nursing 
home  level  of  care  but  who,  because  of 
physical  or  mental  condition,  require  in- 
stitutional care  above  the  level  of  room 
and  board. 

The  facility  must  meet  standards  of 
care  and  safety  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  intermediate  care  facility  must 
also  meet  the  standards  of  safety  and 
sanitation  required  of  nursing  homes 
under  State  law.  Tliis  feature  is  intended 
to  protect  against  the  possibility  of  sub- 
standard and  margintil  nursing  homes, 
perhaps  with  fire-safety  deficiencies, 
qualifying  as  intermediate  care  facilities. 
Intermediate  care  may  Include  services 
in  a  public  institution  for  the  mentally 
retarded  where  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  institution  is  to  provide  health  and/or 
rehabilitative  services,  and  where  such 
institutions  meet  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  mentally  retarded  in- 
dividual who  would  be  covered  must  be 
receiving  active  care  or  treatment,  and 
the  public  agency  operating  the  facility 
must  agree  that  it  will  not  reduce  non- 
Federal  expenditures  for  such  patients 
because  of  the  additional  Federal  financ- 
ing made  available. 

The  amendment  also  requires  fe  regular 
program  of  independent  professional  re- 
view of  each  intermediate  care  patient  to 
assure  proper  placement 

A  skilled  nursing  home  or  hospital 
which  meets  the  appropriate  ICF  require- 
ments, may  also  quJaJify  as  an  intermedi- 
ate care  facility  with  intermediate  care 
patients  paid  for  on  a  basis  less  than  that 
of  skilled  nursing  care  patients.  The 
Secretary  is  expected,  however,  to  re- 
quire assurances  that  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  intermediate 
care  patients  may  be  kept  in  a  skilled 
nursing  home  to  avoid  diluting  the  qual- 


ity of  skilled  nursing  care.  Further,  where 
such  patients  are  intermingled,  the  Secre- 
tary is  expected  to  require  safeguards  to 
prevent  a  nursing  home  from  agreeing  to 
keep  an  intermediate  care  patient  only 
imtil  such  time  as  it  can  find  a  skilled 
nursing  patient  for  the  bed. 

This  amendment  would  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1972. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT    PASS-ALONG 

The  last  Senate  amendment  extends 
for  1  year  the  existing  provision  assuring 
that  welfare  recipients  who  also  receive 
social  security  will  continue  to  get  the 
benefit  of  at  least  $4  of  the  social  security 
increase  that  became  effective  tn  1970. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  without  change. 

Exhibit    1 
Excerpts  Prom  Title  TV  op  the  Social  Se- 
curity   Act    as    Modified    bt    Conferencc 
Agreement  on  H  R.  10604 


Sec. 

401. 

Sec. 

402. 

Sec. 

403. 

Sec. 

404. 

Sec 

405. 

Sec. 

406. 

Sec. 

407. 

Sec. 

408. 

Sec. 

400. 

Sec. 

410. 

[Delete  tbe  matter  enclosed  In  brackets  and 
Insert  the  matter  printed  In  Italic] 

TITLE  rv — GRANTS  TO  STATES  W>R  AID 
AND  SERVICES  TO  NEEDY  FAMILIES 
WITH  CHILDREN  AND  FOR  CHILD- WEL- 
FARE SERVICES 

Part   A  -  Aid  to   Families   With   Dependent 
Children 

Appropriation 

State  Plans  for  Aid  and  Services  to 
Needy  Families  With  Children 

Payment  to  States 

Operation  of  State  Plans 

Use    of    Payments    for    Benefit    of 
ChUd 

Definitions 

Dependent     Children     of     Unem- 
ployed Fathers 

Federal  Payments  for  Poster  Home 
Care  of  Dependent  Children 

Community    Work    and    Training 
Programs 

Assistance    by    Internal    Revenue 
Service  la  Locating  Parents 
•  •  •  •  • 

Part   C — Work   Incentive  Program  for  Re- 
cipients OF  An)  Under  State  Plan  Approvb) 
Under  Past  A 
Sec.  430.  Purpose 
Sec.  431.  Appropriation 
Sec.  432.  Ilstabllshment  of  Programs 
Sec.  433.  Operation  of  Program 
Sec.  434.  Incentive  Payment 
Sec.  435.  Federal  Asslstaoice 
Sec.  436.  Period  of  Enrollment 
Sec.  437.  Relocation  of  Participants 
Sec.  438.  Participants  Not  Federal  Emloyees 
Sec.  439.  Rules  and  Regulations 
Sec.  440.  Annual  Report 
Sec.  441.  Evaluation  and  Research 
Sec.  442.   (Review   of   Special   Work  Projects 
by  a  State  Panel]  Technical  As- 
sistance for  Providers  of  Employ- 
ment or  Training 
Sec.  443.  Collection  of  State  Share 
Sec.  444.  Agreements    with    Other    Agencies 
Providing  Assistance  to  Pamllle* 
of  Unemployed  Parents 
Part  A — Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children 
appropriation 
Section  401.  For  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  care  of  dependent  children  In  their 
own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  relatives  by 
enabling  each  State  to  furnish  financial  as- 
sistance and  rehabilitation  and   other  serv- 
ices, as  far  as  practicable  under  the  condi- 
tions   In    such    State,    to    needy    dependent 
children  and  the  parents  or  relatives  with 
whom  they  are  living  to  help  maintain  and 
strengthen  TamUy  life  and  to  help  such  par- 
ents or  relatives  to  attain  or  retain  capability 
for  the  maximum  self-support  and  personal 
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independence  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  continuing  parental  care  and  pro- 
tection, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  suffl- 
clent  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
The  sums  made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  making  paymenU  to  States 
which  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. State  plans  for  aid  and  services  to  needy 
families  with  children. 

state  plans  for  aid  and  services  to  needy 

families  with  children 

Sec   402.    (a)    A  State   plan   for  aid   and 

services  to  needy  families  with  children  must 

»  •  •  •  • 

(15)  provide— 

( A )  for  the  development  of  a  program  for 
each  appropriate  relative  and  dependent  child 
receiving  aid  under  the  plan,  and  each  ap- 
propriate Individual  (living  In  the  same 
home  as  a  relative  and  chUd  receiving  such 
aid)  wh&se  needs  are  taken  Into  account  In 
making  the  determination  under  clause  (7), 
(with  the  objective  of— 

(I)  assuring,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, that  such  relative,  child,  and  individual 
will  enter  the  labor  force  and  accept  employ- 
ment so  that  they  will  become  self-sufllclent, 
and 

(il*]  foT  preventing  or  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence of  births  out  of  wedlock  and  otherwise 
strengthening  family  life. 

((B)  for  the  Implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams by — 

(i)  assuring  that  such  relative,  child,  or 
Individual  who  is  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  clause  (19)  Is  furnished 
child-care  services  and]  and  for  implement- 
ing such  program  by  assuring  that  In  all  ap- 
propriate cases  famUy  planning  services  are 
offered  them,  (and 

(ii)  In  appropriate  cases,  providing  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  in  the  form 
of  payments  of  the  types  described  In  section 
406(b)  (2). and 

(C)  that  the]  but  acceptance  (by  such 
child,  relative,  or  Individual]  of  family  plan- 
ning services  provided  under  the  plan  shall 
be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  such  (child, 
relative,  or]  members  and  individuals  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for 
or  the  receipt  of  any  other  service  (or  aid] 
under  the  plan  (,];  and 

I  (D)  for  such  review  of  each  such  program 
as  may  be  necessary  (as  frequently  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  at  least  once  a  year)  to 
insure  that  It  Is  being  effectively  Imple- 
mented, 

((E)  for  furnishing  the  Secretary  with  such 
reports  as  he  may  specify  showing  the  results 
of  such  programs,  and 

[(F)]  (B)  to  the  extent  that  [such  pro- 
grams] services  provided  under  this  clause  or 
clause  (14)  are  (developed  and  Implemented 
by  services]  furnished  by  the  staff  oT  the 
State  agency  or  the  local  agency  admin- 
istering the  State  plan  In  each  of  the  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State,  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  single  organizational  unit  In  such 
State  or  local  agency,  as  the  case  may  be, 
responsible  for  the  furnishing  of  such  serv- 
ices; 

•  •  •  •  • 

(19)  provide — 

]  (A)  for  the  prompt  referral  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  his  r^reaentatlve  for  i>ar- 
tlcipatlon  under  a  work  Incentive  program 
established  by  part  C  of — 

|(i)  each  appropriate  child  and  relative 
who  has  attained  age  sixteen  and  is  receiv- 
ing aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 

[(11)  each  appropriate  individual  (living 
In  the  same  home  as  a  relative  and  child  re- 
ceiving such  aid)  who  has  attained  such  age 
and  whose  needs  are  taken  into  account  In 
making  the  determination  under  section  402 
(a)(7),  and 

I  (Hi)  any  other  person  claiming  aid  under 
the  plan   (not  Included  In  clausec  (i)   and 


(11) ) ,  who,  after  being  informed  of  the  work 
incentive  programs  established  by  part  C.  re- 
quests such  referral  unleas  tbe  State  agency 
determine*  that  participation  in  any  of  such 
programs  would  be  Inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  such  person  or  the  family; 
(except  that  the  State  agency  shall  not  so 
refer  a  child,  relative,  or  individual  under 
clauses  (1)  and  (11)  if  such  child,  relative,  or 
individual  is — 

( (Iv)  a  person  with  illness,  incapacity,  or 
advanced  age, 

((V)  so  remote  from  any  of  the  projects 
under  the  work  Incentive  programs  estab- 
lished by  part  C  that  he  cannot  effectively 
particlpwite  under  any  of  such  programs, 

[  (vl)  a  child  attending  school  full  time,  or 

( (vil)  a  person  whose  presence  in  the  home 
on  a  substantially  continuous  basis  is  re- 
quired because  of  the  illness  or  Incapacity  of 
another  member  of  the  household;  ] 

{A)  that  every  individual,  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  aid  under  this  part,  shall 
register  for  manpower  services,  training,  and 
employment  as  provided  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  unless  such  individ- 
ual is — 

(t)  a  child  who  is  under  age  IS  or  attend- 
ing school  full  time; 

(It)  a  person  who  is  ill,  incapacitated,  or  of 
advanced  age; 

(Wi)  a  person  so  remote  from  a  u:ork  incen- 
tive project  that  his  effective  participation 
is  precluded: 

(Ir)  a  person  whose  presence  in  the  home 
is  required  because  of  illness  or  incapacity 
of  onofher  member  of  the  household; 

{v)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  who  is  caring  for  the 
child;  or 

(11)  the  mother  or  other  female  caretaker 
of  a  child,  if  the  father  or  another  adult  male 
relative  is  in  the  home  and  not  excluded  by 
clause  (i),  {ii) .  {Hi),  or  {iv)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph {unless  he  has  failed  to  register 
as  required  by  this  subparagraph,  or  has  been 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section 
433(g)  to  have  refused  without  good  cause 
to  participate  under  a  work  incentive  program 
or  accept  employment  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph {F)  of  this  paragraph); 

and  that  any  individual  referred  to  in  clause 
{V)  shall  be  advised  of  her  option  to  register 
if  the  so  desires,  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
and  shall  be  informed  of  the  child  care  serv- 
ices {if  any)  which  tcill  be  available  to  her 
in  the  event  she  should  decide  so  to  reg- 
ister; 

(B)  that  aid  under  the  plan  will  not  be 
denied  by  reason  of  such  (referral)  registra- 
tion or  the  individual's  certification  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  subparagraph  (G) 
of  this  paragraph,  or  by  reason  of  an  indi- 
vidual's participation  on  a  project  under  the 
program  established  by  section  432(b)  (2)  or 
(3); 

(C)  for  arrangements  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  made  a  non-Federal  contribution  to 
the  work  incentive  programs  established  by 
part  C  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the  State 
or  private  organizations  of  [20]  10  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  programs,  as 
specified  In  section  435(b); 

(D)  that  (1)  training  Incentives  authorized 
under  section  434,  and  Income  derived  from  a 
special  work  project  under  the  program 
established  by  section  432(b)(3)  shall  be 
disregarded  In  determining  the  needs  of  an 
individual  under  section  402(a)  (7),  and  (11) 
in  determining  such  Individual's  needs  the 
additional  exp>enses  attributable  to  bis  par- 
ticipation in  a  program  established  by  sec- 
tion 432(b)  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  taken  into 
account; 

((E)  that,  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
referred  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  who 
is  participating  in  a  special  work  project 
under  the  program  established  by  section 
432(b)  (3),  (i)  the  State  agency,  after  proper 
notification  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  will 


pay  to  such  Secretary  (at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  prescribes)  the 
money  payments  such  State  would  other- 
wise make  to  or  on  behalf  of  such  Indi- 
vidual (including  such  money  payments 
with  respect  to  such  individual's  family), 
or  80  per  centum  of  such  individual's  earn- 
ings xinder  such  program,  whichever  Is  lesser 
and  (11)  the  State  agency  will  supplement 
any  earnings  received  by  such  Individual  by 
payments  to  such  individual  (which  pay- 
ments shall  be  considered  aid  under  the 
plan)  to  the  extent  that  such  payments 
when  added  to  the  individual's  earnings 
from  his  participation  in  such  special  work 
project  will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
aid  that  would  have  been  payable  by  the 
State  agency  with  respect  to  such  Individ- 
ual's family  had  he  not  participated  In  such 
special  work  project,  plus  20  per  centum  of 
such  Individual's  earnings  from  such  special 
work  project;  ]   and 

(F)  that  if  and  for  so  long  as  any  child, 
relative,  or  individual  ((referred)  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph I  (A)  (1)  and  (Hi)  and  section  407 
(b)  (2) )  (G) )  has  been  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  section  433(g)  to  have 
refused  without  good  cause  to  participate 
under  a  work  Incentive  program  established 
by  part  C  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  determined  his  participation  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  such  part  C, 
or  to  have  refused  without  good  cause  to  ac- 
cept employment  in  which  he  is  able  to  en- 
gage which  Is  offered  through  tb4%ublic  em- 
ployment offices  of  the  State,  er  is  otherwise 
offered  by  an  employer  if  the  offer  of  such 
employer  is  determined,  after  notification  by 
him,  to  be  a  bona  fide  offer  of  employment — 

(I)  If  the  relative  makes  such  refusal,  such 
relative's  needs  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  making  the  determination  under 
clause  (7),  and  aid  for  any  dependent  chUd 
In  the  family  in  the  form  of  payments  of  the 
type  described  in  section  406(b)(2)  (which 
in  such  a  case  shall  be  without  regard  to 
clauses  (A)  through  (E)  thereof)  or  section 
408  will  be  made; 

(II)  aid  with  respect  to  a  dependent  chUd 
win  be  denied  If  a  child  who  is  the  only  child 
receiving  aid  in  the  family  makes  such  re- 
fusal: 

(Hi)  if  there  is  more  than  one  child  re- 
ceiving aid  in  the  family,  aid  for  any  such 
child  will  be  denied  (and  his  needs  will  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  deter- 
mination under  clause  (7))  If  that  child 
makes  such  refusal;  and 

(Iv)  If  such  individual  makes  such  refusal, 
such  Individual's  needs  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  making  the  determination 
under  clause  (7) : 

except  that  the  State  agency  shall  for  a  jjerlod 
of  sixty  days,  make  payments  of  the  type  de- 
scribed In  section  406(b)  (2)  (without  regard 
to  clauses  (A)  through  (E)  thereof)  on  behalf 
of  the  relative  specified  In  clause  (1) ,  or  con- 
tinue aid  in  the  case  of  a  child  specified  in 
clause  (11)  or  (111),  or  take  the  individual's 
needs  Into  accuDunt  In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual specified  In  clause  (iv) ,  but  only  If  during 
such  period  such  child,  relative,  or  Individual 
accepts  counseling  or  other  servlc^es  (which 
the  State  agency  shall  make  available  to  such 
child,  relative,  or  Individual)  aimed  at  per- 
suading such  relative,  child,  or  individual,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  participate  in  such  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor:  and 

(G)  that  the  State  agency  will  have  in 
effect  a  special  program  which  (»)  utll  be 
administered  by  a  separate  administrative 
unit  and  the  employees  of  which  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  perform  services 
only  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  such  program,  (ii)  will  provide  {through 
arrangements  with  others  or  othertcise)  for 
indiiiduals   who  have  been  registered   pur- 
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suant  to  subparagraph  {A),  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  priority  listed  in  section 
433(a),  such  health,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, counseling,  child  care,  and  other  social 
and  supportive  services  as  are  necessary  to 
enable  such  individuals  to  accept  employ- 
ment or  receive  yruinpower  training  provided 
under  part  C,  and  will,  when  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  provide  necessary  sup- 
portive services,  including  child  care,  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  those  individuals 
who  are  ready  for  employment  or  training 
under  part  C.  (Hi)  will  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  operational  and  employability 
plans  under  section  433(b) ;  and  (iv)  provides 
for  purposes  of  clause  (ii) ,  that,  when  more 
than  one  kind  of  child  care  is  available,  the 
mother  may  choose  the  type,  but  she  may 
not  refuse  to  accept  child  care  services  if 
they  are  available; 

•  •  •  •  • 

PAYMENT  TO    STATES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
(subject  to  subsection  (d)  )  pay  to  each  State 
which  has  an  approved  plan  for  aid  and 
services  to  needy  families  with  children,  for 
each  quarter,  beginning  with  the  quarter 
commencing  October  1,  1956 — 

•  •  *  >  • 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
tions of  the  total  amounts  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan — 

(A)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for — 

(I)  any  of  the  services  described  In  clauses 
(14)  and  (15)  of  section  40a(a)  which  are 
provided  to  any  child  or  relative  who  is  re- 
ceiving aid  under  the  plan,  or  to  any  other 
Individual  (living  In  the  same  home  as  such 
relative  and  child)  whose  needs  are  taken 
Into  account  In  making  the  determination 
under  clause  (7)  of  such  section, 

(II)  any  of  the  services  deecrlbed  in  clauses 
(14)  and  (16)  of  section  402(a)  which  are 
provided  to  any  child  or  relative  who  Is  ap- 
plying for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  or  who,  within  such  periods  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  has 
been  or  Is  likely  to  become  an  applicant  for 
or  recipient  of  such  aid,  or 

(ill)  the  training  of  p>ersonnel  employed 
or  preparing  for  employment  by  the  State 
agency  or  by  the  local  agency  administering 
the  plan  in  the  political  subdivision;  plus 

(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Federal  share  of  assistance 
payments  under  this  part  shall  be  reduced 
with  respect  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  June  30,  1973,  by  one  percentage  point 
for  each  percentage  point  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  certified,  under  the  pro- 
gram of  such  State  established  pursuant  to 
section  402(a)  (19)  (G) ,  to  the  local  employ, 
ment  office  of  the  State  as  being  ready  for 
employment  or  training  under  part  C  is  Uss 
than  IS  per  centum  of  the  average  number 
of  individuals  in  such  State  who,  during  such 
year,  are  required  to  be  registered  pursuant 
to  section  402(a)  (19)  (A). 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  the  rate  specified  in 
such  subparagraph  shall  be  90  per  centum 
(rather  than  75  per  centum)  with  respect  to 
social  and  supportive  services  provided  pur- 
suant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (G) . 

(2)  Of  the  sums  authorized  by  section  401 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  not  more  than  $750,000,000 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
payments  with  respect  to  services  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies. 


DEPKNDZNT  CHILiASM  Or  UNEMPLOYED  FATHERS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  term  "dependent  child" 
shall,  notwithstanding  section  406(a),  in- 
clude a  needy  cblld  who  meets  the  require- 
ments Of  section  406(a)  (a),  who  has  been 
deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by  rea- 
son of  the  unemployment  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  of  his  father,  and  who  is  living 
with  any  of  the  relatives  specified  In  section 
406(a)  (1)  In  a  place  of  residence  maintained 
by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  (or 
their)   own  home. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (al  shall 
be  applicable  to  a  State  if  the  State's  plan 
approved  under  section  402 — 

( 1 )  requires  the  payment  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependant  children  with  respect  to  a 
dependent  child  as  defined  in  subsection  (a) 
when — 

(A)  such  child's  father  has  not  been  em- 
ployed (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the  receipt  of  such  aid, 

(B)  such  father  has  not  without  good 
cause,  within  such  period  (of  not  less  than  30 
days)  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
refused  a  bona  fide  offer  of  employment  or 
training  for  employment,  and 

(C)  (1)  such  father  has  6  or  more  quarters 
of  work  (as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  (1) )  in 
any  I3-calendar-quarter  period  ending  with- 
in one  year  prior  to  the  application  for  such 
aid  or  (11)  he  received  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  he  was  qualified  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (d)(3))  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  of  the  State,  within  one  year  prior 
to  the  application  for  such  aid;  and 

(2)  provides — 

(A)  for  such  assurances  as  will  satisfy  the 
Secretary  that  fathers  of  dependent  children 
as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  [refer- 
red] certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
provided  in  section  402(a)  (19)  within  thirty 
days  after  receipt  of  aid  with  respect  to  such 
children; 

(B)  for  entering  Into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
administering  or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  in  the  State,  de- 
signed to  assure  maximum  utilization  of 
available  public  vocational  education  services 
and  facilities  In  the  State  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  retraining  of  individuals  capable  of 
being  retrained;  and 

(C)  for  the  denial  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  to  any  child  or  relative 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  If.  and  for  as  long 
as.  such  child's  father — 

(I)  is  not  cxirrently  registered  with  the 
public  employment  offices  in  the  State,  or 

(II)  receives  unemployment  compensation 
under  an  luiemployment  compensation  law 
of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Not  withstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  expenditures  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  excluded  from  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  (A)  where  such 
expenditures  are  made  under  the  plan  with 
respect  to  any  dependent  children  as  defined 
in  subsection  (a).  (1)  for  any  part  of  the  30- 
day  period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  subsection  (b)(1).  or  (li)  for  aiiy  period 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  father  satisfies 
subparagraph  (B  of  such  subsection,  and 
(B)  if,  and  for  as  long  as,  no  action  is  taken 
(after  the  30-day  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  )  under 
the  program  therein  specified,  to  [refer]  cer- 
tify  such  father  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Past     C — Work     Incenttve     Program     for 

Recipients    of    Am    Under    State     Plan 

Approved  Under  Part  A 

PT7RPOSE 

Sec.  430.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is   to 
require  the  establishment  of  a  program  uti- 


lizing all  available  manpower  services,  in- 
cluding those  authorized  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  under  which  Individuals 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren will  be  furnished  Incentives,  opportuni- 
ties, and  necessary  services  In  order  for  (1) 
the  employment  of  such  individuals  in  the 
regular  economy,  (2)  the  training  of  such  in- 
dlviduals  for  work  in  the  regular  economy, 
and  (3)  the  participation  of  such  individuals 
In  [special  work  projects  public  service  em- 
ployment, thus  restoring  the  families  of 
such  individuals  to  independence  and  useful 
roles  in  their  communities.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Individuals  participating  In  the  program 
established  under  this  part  will  acquire  a 
sense  of  dignity,  self-worth,  and  confidence 
which  will  flow  from  being  recogmzed  as  a 
wage-earning  member  of  society  and  that  the 
example  of  a  working  adult  In  these  families 
will  have  beneficial  effects  on  the  children  in 
such  families. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  431.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  each  fiscal  year  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  from  time  to  time  sufficient 
amounts,  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  such  purposes. 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  expended  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973),  not  less  than 
JJ'/j  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  expended 
for  carrying  out  the  program  of  on-the-job 
training  referred  to  in  section  432(b)  (1)  (B) 
and  for  carrying  out  the  program  of  public 
service  employment  referred  to  in  section 
432(b)(3). 

(c)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Lhis  part  for  any  fiscal  year  (commencing 
vHth  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973), 
not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  in  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula under  which  each  State  receives  (from 
the  total  available  for  such  allotment)  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
total  as — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  the  average  number  of 
recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  in  such  State  during  the  month 
of  January  last  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  average 
number  of  such  recipients  during  such  month 
in  all  the  States;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  or'  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  average  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  such  State  who,  during  the 
month  of  January  last  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  such  fiscal  year,  are  registered 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (A)  bears  to 
the  average  number  of  individuals  in  all 
States  who,  during  such  month,  are  so 
registered. 

Establishment  op  Programs 
Sec.  432.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary) shall,  in  accodance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  establish  work  incentive  pro- 
grams (as  provided  for  in  subeection  (b)  In 
each  State  and  in  each  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  in  which  he  determines  there  is  a 
significant  number  of  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  16  and  are  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children.  In  other 
political  subdivisions,  he  shall  use  his  best 
efforts  to  provide  such  programs  either  within 
such  subdivisions  or  through  the  provision  of 
transportation  for  such  persons  to  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State  In  which  such 
programs  are  established. 
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(b)  Such  programs  sliaU  Include,  but  sball 
not  be  Umlted  to,  (1)  (A)  »  program  placing 
as  maxiy  Individuals  as  la  possible  In  employ- 
ment, and  (B)  a  program  utilizing  on-tbe- 
job  training  positions  for  others,  (3)  a  pro- 
gram of  Institutional  and  work  experience 
training  for  those  individuals  for  whom  sucb 
training  is  likely  to  lead  to  regular  employ- 
ment, and  (3)  a  program  of  [special  work 
projects]  public  service  employment  tor  In- 
dividuals for  whom  a  job  in  the  regular 
economy  cannot  be  found. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to,  or 
enter  Into  agreements  with,  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  (including  Indian 
tribes  with  respect  to  Indians  on  a  reserva- 
tion) ,  except  that  no  such  grant  or  agree- 
ment shall  be  made  to  or  with  a  private  em- 
ployer for  profit  or  with  a  private  nonprofit 
employer  not  organized  for  a  public  purpose 
for  purposes  of  the  work  experience  program 
established  by  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 

[(d)  Using  funds  appropriated  under  this 
patrt,  the  Secretary,  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  shall  utilize  his  au- 
thority under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Act  of  June 
6,  1933,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  113),  and 
other  Acts,  to  the  extent  such  authority  is 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act] 

(d)  In  providing  the  manpower  training 
nnd  employment  services  and  opportunities 
required  by  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  assure 
that  such  services  and  opportunities  are  pro- 
vided by  using  all  authority  available  to  him 
•jnder  this  or  any  other  Act.  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  services  and  opportunities  so 
required  are  provided,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  use  the  funds  appropriated  to  him  under 
this  part  to  provid^  programs  required  by 
this  part  through  such  other  Act,  to  the  same 
extent  and  under  the  same  conditions  (ex- 
cept as  regards  the  Federal  matching  per- 
centage) as  if  appropriated  under  such  other 
Act  and,  in  making  use  of  the  programs  of 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  (public 
or  private) ,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  reim- 
burse such  agencies  for  services  rendered  to 
persons  under  this  part  to  the  extent  such 
services  and  opportunities  are  not  othertcise 
available  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  aastire  that  the  present  level  of  man- 
power services  available  under  the  authority 
of  other  statutes  to  recipients  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  Is  not  reduced 
as  a  result  of  programs  under  this  part. 

(/)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estab- 
lish  in  each  State,  municipality,  or  other  ap- 
propriate geographic  area  with  a  significant 
number  of  persons  registered  pursuant  to 
section  402(a)  (19)  (A)  a  Labor  Market  Ad- 
visory Council  the  function  of  which  vHll  be 
to  identify  arui  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
types  of  jobs  available  or  likely  to  become 
available  in  the  area  served  by  the  Council; 
except  that  if  there  is  already  located  in  any 
area  an  appropriate  body  to  perform  such 
function,  the  Secretary  may  designate  such 
body  as  the  Labor  Market  Advisory  Council 
for  such  area. 

(2)  Any  such  Council  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  labor,  and  public  serv- 
ice employers  from  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  Council. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  conduct,  in 
any  area,  institutional  training  under  any 
program  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  any  type  which  is  not  related  to  fobs 
of  the  type  which  are  or  are  likely  to  become 
available  in  such  area  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  taking  into  account  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Labor  Market  Advisory 
Council  for  such  area. 

Operation  of  Program 

Sec.  433.    (a)    The  Secretary  shall  provide 

a  program  of  testing  and  counseling  for  all 

persons  [referred]  certified  to  him  by  a  State, 

pursuant  to  section  402 (a)  (19)  (O),  and  shall 


select  thoae  persons  whom  he  finds  suitable 
for  the  programs  established  by  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  433 (b).  Those  not  so  se- 
lected shaU  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  pro- 
gram eeUbllshed  by  clause  (3)  of  such  sec- 
tion 432(b)  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  good  catise  for  an  individual  not  to 
participate  In  such  program.  The  Secretary, 
in  carrying  out  such  program,  for  indiryiduals 
certified  to  him  under  section  402(a)  (19) 
(G) ,  shall  accord  priority  to  such  individuals 
in  the  following  order,  taking  into  account 
employability  potential:  first,  unemployed 
fathers;  second,  mothers,  whether  or  not  re- 
quired to  register  pursuant  to  section  402 
(a)  (19)  (A),  who  volunteer  for  participation 
under  a  work  incentive  program;  third,  other 
mothers,  and  pregnant  women,  registered 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (A),  who  are 
under  19  years  of  age;  fourth,  dependent 
children  and  relatives  who  have  attained  age 
16  and  who  are  not  in  school  or  engaged  in 
work  or  manpower  training;  and  fifth,  all 
other  indixnduals  so  certified  to  him. 

(b)(1)  For  each  State  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  jointly  with  the  administrative  unit 
of  such  State  administering  the  special  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  section  402(a)  (19)  (G)  a 
statewide  operational  plan. 

(2)  The  statewide  operational  plan  shall 
prescribe  how  the  work  incentive  program 
established  by  this  part  will  be  operated  at 
the  local  level,  and  shall  indicate  (i)  for  each 
area  within  the  State  the  number  and  type 
of  positions  which  vHll  be  provided  for  train- 
ing, for  on-the-job  training,  and  for  public 
service  employment,  (ii)  the  manner  in 
which  information  provided  by  the  Labor 
Market  Advisory  Council  (established  pur- 
suant to  section  432(f))  for  any  such  area 
will  be  utilized  in  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram, and  (Hi)  the  particular  State  agency 
or  administrative  unit  thereof  which  will  be 
responsible  for  each  of  the  various  activities 
and  functions  to  be  performed  under  such 
program.  Any  such  operational  plan  for  any 
State  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
administrative  unit  of  such  State  adminis- 
tering  the  special  program  referred  to  in 
section  402(a)  (19)  (G) .  and  the  regional 
joint  committee  (established  pursuant  to 
section  439)  for  the  area  in  which  such  State 
is  located. 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  shall  develop  an  employ- 
ability  plan  for  each  suitable  person  [re- 
ferred] certified  to  him  under  section  402(o) 
(19)  (G)  which  shall  describe  the  education, 
training,  work  experience,  and  orientation 
which  it  is  determined  that  [each]  such  per- 
son needs  to  complete  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  become  self-supporting. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  maximum 
use  of  services  available  from  other  Federal 
and  States  agencies  and,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  available  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis,  he  may  reimburse  such  agencies  for 
services  rendered  to  persons  under  this  part. 

(d)  To  the  extent  practicaWe  and  where 
necessary,  work  incentive  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  part  shall  include,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  counseling,  testing,  and  re- 
ferral available  through  the  Federal -State 
Employment  Service  System,  program  orien- 
tation, t>asic  education,  training  in  com- 
munications and  employability  skills,  work 
experience,  institutional  training,  on-the- 
job  training.  Job  development,  and  spe- 
cial Job  placement  and  foUowup  services,  re- 
quired to  assist  participants  in  securing  and 
retaining  employment  and  securing  possibili- 
ties for  advancement. 

(e)(1)  In  order  to  develop  [si>eclal  work 
projects]  public  service  employment  under 
the  program  established  by  section  432(b) 
(3) ,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agreements 
with  (A)  public  agencies,  (B)  private  non- 
profit organizations  established  to  serve  a 
public  purpKise,  and  (C)  Indian  tribes  with 
respect  to  Indians  on  a  reservation,  under 
which  individuals  deemed  suitable  for  partic- 
ipation in  such  a  program  will  be  provided 
work  which  serves  a  tiseful  public  purpose 


and  which  would  not  otherwise  be  performed 

by  regular  employees. 

(2)    Such  agreements  shall  provide — 
1(A)  for  the  payment  by  the  Secretary  to 

each  employer  a  portion  of  the  wages  to  be 

paid  by  the  employer  to  the  Individuals  for 

the  work  performed;  ] 

(A)  for  the  payment  by  the  Secretary  to 
each  employer,  with  respect  to  public  service 
employment  performed  by  any  individual  for 
such  employer,  of  an  amount  not  exceeding 
100  percent  of  the  cost  providing  such  em- 
ployment to  such  individual  during  the  first 
year  of  such  employment,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing 
such  employment  to  such  indiindual  during 
the  second  year  of  such  employment,  and  an 
amount  not  exceeding  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  providing  such  employment  to  such  indi- 
vidual during  the  third  year  of  such  em- 
ployment; 

(B)  the  hourly  wage  rate  and  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  individuals  will  be  sched- 
\iled  to  work  [on  special  work  projects  of  I 
in  private  service  employment  for  such  em- 
ployer; 

(C)  that  the  Secretary  will  have  such  ac- 
cess to  the  premises  of  the  employer  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  determine  whether  such 
employer  is  carrying  out  his  obligations 
under  the  agreement  and  this  part;  and 

( D )  that  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  under  this  subsection  at  any  time. 

[(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  one  or 
more  accounts  In  each  State  with  respect  to 
the  special  work  projects  established  and 
maintained  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
place  into  such  accounts  the  amounts  paid 
to  him  by  the  State  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402(a)  (19)  (E).  The  amounts  in  such 
accounts  shall  be  available  for  the  payments 
specified  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
( 2 ) .  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  and  for 
such  period  of  time  as  he  may  establish,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  how  much  of  the 
amounts  paid  to  him  by  the  State  agency 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (E)  were  not 
expended  as  provided  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  and  shall  return 
such  unexpended  amounts  to  the  State, 
which  amounts  shall  be  regarded  as  over- 
payments for  purposes  of  section  403(b)  (2) .] 

(4)  No  wage  rates  provided  under  any 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  lower  than  the  applicable  min- 
imum wage  for  the  particular  work  con- 
cerned. 

(f)  Before  entering  into  a  project  under 
[any  of  the  programs  established  by  this 
part]  section  432(b)  (3),  the  Secretary  shall 
have  reasonable  assurances  that — 

( 1 )  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on 
such  project  are  established  and  will  be 
maintained, 

(2)  such  project  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers, 

(3)  with  respect  to  such  project  the  con- 
ditions of  work,  training,  education,  and 
employment  are  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographi- 
cal region,  and  proflclency^f  the  partici- 
pant, 

(4)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  Is  provided  to  all  participants. 

(g)  Where  an  individual  [referred]  certi- 
fied to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant 
to  section  402(a)  (19 [  (A)  ]  (1)  and  (U)  (g) 
refuses  without  good  cause  to  accept  em- 
ployment or  participate  In  a  project  un- 
der a  program  established  by  this  part,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  (after  providing  op- 
portunity for  fair  hearing)  notify  the  State 
agency  which  [referred]  certified  such  Indi- 
vidual and  submit  such  other  Information  as 
he  may  have  w}th  respect  to  such  refusal. 

(h)  With  respect  to  individuals  who  are 
participants  in  (special  work  projects]  pub- 
lic service  employment  under  the  program 
established  by  section  432(b)  (3),  the  Secre- 
tary  shall   periodically    (but   at   least   once 
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e?ery  six  monUu)  reylew  the  employment 
record  of  each  such  Indlrldual  while  on  such 
specl&l  work  project  and  on  the  baslB  of  such 
record  and  such  other  Information  aa  he  may 
acquire  determine  whether  it  would  be  fea- 
sible to  i^ace  such  individual  In  regular 
emplojrment  or  on  ^ny  of  the  projects  under 
the  programs  established  by  section  432(b) 
(1)  and  (2). 

Inckntivx  Patmknt 

Sbc.  434.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  pay  to  any  participant  under  a  program 
established  by  section  432(b)  (2)  an  Inoen- 
tlT*  payment  of  not  more  than  (30  per 
month,  payable  In  such  anx>unts  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  prescribe*. 

(b)  The  Secretary  o/  Labor  U  alao  author^ 
ized  to  pay,  to  any  member  of  a  fam,xLy  par~ 
ticipatinif  in  manpower  traininff  .under  thia 
part,  allowances  for  transportation  and  other 
eosta  incurred  by  tveh  member,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  costs  are  necessary  to  and  directly 
related  to  the  participation  by  such  mem- 
ber in  such  training. 

FsDKRAi.  Assistance 

Sec.  435.  (a)  Federal  assistance  under  this 
part  shall  not  exceed  [SO]  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  carrying  out  this  part.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  cash  or  In 
Itlnd,  fairly  eTaluated,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

(b)  OoBts  of  carrying  out  this  part  Include 
O06t8  of  training,  supervision,  materials,  ad- 
ministration, incentive  payments,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  items  as  are  authorized  by 
the  Secretary,  but  may  not  include  any  re- 
imbursement for  time  spent  by  participants 
in  work,  training,  oi  other  partloipation  In 
the  program  [;  except  that  with  respect  to 
speciiU  wwk  projects  under  the  program  es- 
tablished by  section  432(b)  (3),  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  this  part  shall  Include  only  the 
costs  of  administration  ] . 

PKXIOD    or    EKaOIXMENT 

Sbc.  438.  (a)  The  program  established  by 
section  433(b)  (2)  shall  be  designed  by  the 
Secretary  so  that  the  average  period  at  en- 
rollment under  all  projects  under  such  pro- 
gram throughout  any  area  of  the  United 
States  will  not  exceed  one  year. 

(b)  Services  prorlded  under  this  part  may 
continue  to  be  provided  to  an  individual  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  determines  (in 
■ccordanoe  wtth  regulations  prescribed  (by 
the  Secretary  after  oonsulUtlon]  jointly  by 
him  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)  Is  necessary  to  qualify 
him  fully  for  employment  even  though  his 
earnings  disqualify  him  from  aid  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  402. 

RXLOCATTON   OF  PAKTICIPAirrS 

Sec.  437.  The  Secretary  may  assist  partici- 
pants to  relocate  their  place  of  residence 
when  he  determines  such  relocation  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  them  to  become  per- 
manently employable  and  self-supporting. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  given  only  to  par- 
ticipants who  concur  in  their  relocation  and 
who  will  be  employed  at  their  place  of  re- 
location at  wage  rates  which  will  meet  at 
least  their  full  need  as  determined  by  the 
State  to  which  they  will  be  relocated.  As- 
sistance under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  costs  of  transportation  for 
participants,  their  dependents,  and  their 
household  belongings  plus  such  relocation 
allowance  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable. 

Pasticipants  Not  Peoekal  Emplotces 
Sec.  438.  Participants  In  [projects  under] 
programs  established  by  this  part  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 


Bui,SB  Ann  Kaaui^TJom 
Sac.  439.  [The  Sacretary  may  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purjiaaes  of  this  part:  Provided, 
That  in  developing  poUctes  for  programs  ea- 
tabllsbed  by  this  part  the  Secretary  shaU  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.]  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall, 
not  later  than  July  1,  1972,  issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of 
(1)  a  national  coordiTiation  committee  the 
duty  of  which  shaU  be  to  establish  uniform 
reporting  and  similar  requirements  for  the 
administration  of  this  piirt,  and  (2)  o  re- 
gional  coordiruition  committee  for  each  re- 
gion which  shall  be  responsible  for  review 
and  approval  of  stateuHde  operational  plans 
developed  pursuant  to  section  433 {b). 

AmruAi.  RzpoET 
Sec.  440.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Congress  (with  the  flrst  such  re- 
port being  made  on  or  before  July  1.  1970) 
on  the  work  Incentive  programs  established 
by  this  part. 

Evaluation  and  Research 
Sec.  441.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  (JolnUy 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare)  provide  for  the  continuing  evsQua- 
tlon  of  the  work  incentive  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  part,  including  their  effective- 
ness in  achieving  stated  goals  and  their  im- 
pact on  other  related  programs.  He  also  may 
conduct  research  regarding  ways  to  Increase 
the  eSectiveness  of  such  programs.  He  may, 
for  this  purpose,  contract  for  Independent 
evaluations  of  and  research  regarding  such 
programs  or  Individual  projects  under  such 
programs.  For  purposes  of  sections  435  and 
443,  the  costs  of  carrying  out  this  section 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  costs  of  carrying  out 
work  incentive  programs  established  by  this 
part.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  any  contract  with  any  organization  after 
June  1,  1970,  for  the  dissemination  by  such 
organization  of  information  about  pro^anu 
aut/iorized  to  be  carried  on  under  this  part. 

[REvirw   or   Sfeciai.   Woek   Peojects   bt   a 
State   Pamel] 

Sec.  442.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an 
agreement  with  any  State  which  is  able  and 
willing  to  do  so  under  which  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  will  create  one  or  more  panels  to 
review  applications  tentatively  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  special  work  projects  in 
such  State  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  program  established  by  section  432 
(b)(3). 

[(b)  Each  such  panel  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  five  and  not  less  than  three  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  mem- 
bers shall  Include  one  representative  of  em- 
ployers and  one  representative  of  employees: 
the  remainder  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
general  public.  No  special  work  project  under 
such  program  developed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  section  433 
(e)(1)  shall,  in  any  State  which  has  an 
agreement  under  this  section,  be  established 
or  maintained  under  such  program  unless 
such  project  has  flrst  been  approved  by  a 
panel  created  pursuant  to  this  section.] 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PROVIDERS 
OF   EMPLOYMENT   OR    TRAINING 

Sec.  442.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  providers  of 
employment  or  training  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  authorized  to  be  established 
by  section  432(b). 

Collection  op  State  Shaxx 

Sec.  443.  If  a  non-Federal  contribution  of 
[20]  10  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  work 


Incentive  programs  established  by  this  part 
Is  not  made  tn  any  State  (as  specified  in 
secUon  402(a)),  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  wlthh<rid  any 
action  under  section  404  because  of  the 
State's  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
a  provision  required  by  section  402.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
does  withhold  such  action,  he  shall,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  appropriate  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies, withhold  any  payments  to  be  made  to 
the  State  under  sections  3 (a),  403(a),  1003 
(a).  1403(a),  1003(a).  and  1903(a)  until  the 
amount  so  withheld  (Including  any  amounts 
contributed  by  the  State  pursuant  to  the 
requirement  In  section  402(a)  (19)  (C) ) 
equals  (201  •">  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  work  Incentive  programs.  Such  with- 
holding shall  remain  in  effect  until  such 
time  as  the  Secrettu^  has  assurances  from 
the  State  that  such  [20]  10  per  centum  will 
be  contributed  as  required  by  section  402. 
Amounts  so  withheld  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  State  under  such  sec- 
tions and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  payment  shall  be  considered  a 
non-Federal  contribution  for  purposes  of 
section  435. 

AcREEiiENTS  WrrH  Othek  Agencies  PaoviD- 
iNG  Assistance  to  Families  or  Unem- 
ployed Parents 

Sec.  444.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  (in  accordance  with 
the  succeeding  provlaions  of  thia  section) 
with  any  qualified  State  agency  (as  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b) )  under  which  the 
program  established  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  part  C  will  (sEcept  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section)  be  applicable 
to  individuals  (referred)  certified  by  such 
State  agency  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
same  extent,  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  such  program  is  applicable  with  respect 
to  individuals  (referred]  certified  to  the 
Secretary  by  a  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  a  State 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  part  A  of  ttiis 
title. 

(b)  A  qualified  State  agency  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  is  a  State  agency  which 
Is  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram— 

( 1 )  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  aid 
or  assistance  to  the  families  of  unemployed 
parents. 

(2)  which  is  not  established  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  Utle  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

(3)  which  Is  financed  entirely  from  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  and 

(4)  none  of  the  financing  of  which  is  made 
available  under  any  program  established 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opix>r- 
tunlty  Act. 

(c)(1)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
with  a  qualified  State  agency  shall  provide 
tba.  such  agency  will,  with  respect  to  all  in- 
dividuals receiving  aid  or  assistance  under 
the  program  of  aid  or  assistance  to  families 
of  unemployed  parents  administered  by  such 
agency,  comply  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  [section]  402(a)  (IS)  and  [section] 
402(a)  (19)  [(F)  ]  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  (A)  such  qualified 
agency  were  the  agency  in  such  State  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  this 
title,  and  (B)  individuals  receiving  aid  or 
assistance  under  the  program  administered 
by  such  qualified  agency  were  recipients  of 
aid  under  a  State  plan  which  is  so  approved. 

(2)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  remain  In  effect  for  such  period 
as  may  be  specified  In  the  agreement  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  qualified  State  agency,  ex- 
cept that,  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  reasonable  notice  and  oiqtortu- 
nity  for  hearing  to  the  qualified  State  agency, 
that  such  agency  has  failed  substantially  to 
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comply  with  Its  obligations  under  such  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  may  suspend  operation  of 
the  agreement  until  such  time  as  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  State  agency  will  no  longer 
fall  substantially  to  comply  with  Its  obliga- 
tions under  such  agreement. 

1 3 )  Any  such  agreement  shall  further  pro- 
vide that  the  agreement  will  be  inoperative 
for  any  calendar  quarter  If,  for  the  preceding 
calendar  quarter,  the  maximum  amount  of 
benefits  payable  under  the  program  of  aid  or 
assistance  to  families  of  unemployed  parents 
administered  by  the  qualified  State  agency 
which  Is  a  party  to  such  agreement  Is  lower 
than  the  maximum  amount  of  benefits  pay- 
able under  such  program  for  the  quarter 
which  ended  September  30,  1967. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of 
any  qualified  State  agency  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  upon  receipt 
from  It  of  a  list  of  the  names  of  individuals 
rereferred  to  the  Secretary,  furnish  to  such 
agency  the  names  of  each  Individual  on  such 
list  participating  In  [a  special  work  project] 
public  service  employment  under  section 
433(a)(3)  whom  the  Secretary  determines 
should  continue  to  participate  in  such  (proj- 
ect! employment.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
comply  with  any  such  request  with  respect 
to  an  Individual  on  such  list  unless  such  in- 
dividual has  been  (referred)  certified  to  the 
Secretary  by  such  agency  under  such  section 
402(a)  [  ( 15)  1  {19)  (G)  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
could  say  that  from  the  Senate's  point 
of  view,  this  was  a  very  successful  con- 
ference, and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bill  to  which  these 
amendments  are  attached  is  a  bill  that 
relates  to  a  lump-sum  benefit,  is  it  not. 
in  case  of  death? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  and  there  is  no  real 
problem  involved  in  that  provision. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  major  amendment 
Is  what  has  been  Identified  as  the  Tal- 
madge  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  true  that  the  Tal- 
madge  amendment  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  three  occasions  before  substan- 
tially as  it  was  sent  to  the  conference 
this  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  on  three  occasions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
major  objective  of  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment was  to  get  r>eople  on  "workfare," 
in  contrast  to  welfare? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  was  the  idea,  to  try 
to  help  people  who  are  presently  on  the 
welfare  rolls  to  be  prepared  for  and 
placed  in  jobs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  other  amend- 
ment that  was  added  on  the  Senate  floor, 
which  was  accepted  in  conference,  re- 
lated to  the  pass-on  of  certain  increases 
in  social  security  to  welfare  recipients; 
that,  too,  is  a  reenactment  of  a  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  enacted  many  times 
before;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  we  have  done  that 
before.  The  present  provision  of  law  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year  unless  it 
is  extended.  HJl.  1  would  also  extend 
the  expiring  provision,  but  since  H.R.  1 
will  not  be  acted  on  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
provision  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  my  distinguished  chairman  in  urg- 


ing that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
further  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  2891)  entitled  "An  act  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970";  requests  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon ;  and 
that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sttl- 
LrvAN,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
MimsH,  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  were  ap- 
pointed managers  at  the  further  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  December  14,  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

SJ.  Res.  176.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
modify  certain  provisions  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EXTENSION  OF  DUTY-FREE  STATUS 
OF  CERTAIN  GIFTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  398, 
H.R. 8312. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  8312) 
to  continue  for  2  additional  years  the 
duty-free  status  of  certain  gifts  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  com- 
bat zones,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  amend- 
ments on  pEige  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"before",  strike  out  "12/31/73"  and  in- 
sert "12/31/72";  and,  after  line  9,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  151  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deductions  for  personal  exemptions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$650"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$675". 

(2)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  assessment  and  collection  in 
case  of  certain  returns  of  husband  and  wife) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "t650"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(675" 
and  by  striking  out  "$1300"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,350". 

(b)  Section  141(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  low  Income  allow- 
ance) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Low  Income  Allowance. — The  low 
Income  allowance  Is  $1,050  ($525  in  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  sep«rate  re- 
turn)." 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1970,  and  before 
January  1, 1972. 

(d)  In  applying  section  21(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  effect 
of  changes)  to  a  taxable  year  of  an  individual 
which  is  not  a  calendar  year,  each  change 
made  by  subsection  (a)  in  section  151  of 
such  Code  shall  be  treated  as  a  change  in  a 
rate  of  tax. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill 
to  continue  the  duty-free  status  of  cer- 
tain gifts  by  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  combat  zones.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee originally  added  to  this  proposal 
committee  amendments  which  are  no 
longer  necessary.  That  being  the  case,  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  delete  the  Senate 
committee  amendments  and  pass  the  bill 
without  amendments,  because  this  is  a 
meritorious  matter  that  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  relating 
to  a  limitation  of  time  for  debate  on  this 
bill.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  vacate  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  act  on  the 
Finance  Committee  amendments  en  bloc. 
I  would  hope  that  the  amendments  are 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  for  the  Record,  this  bill 
relates  to  what? 

Mr.  LONG.  This  is  a  House-passed  bill 
to  continue  the  duty-free  status  of  cer- 
tain gifts  by  members  of  the  armed 
services  serving  in  combat  zones.  What 
it  involves,  in  other  words,  is  continuing 
the  duty-free  treatment  of  Christmas 
gifts  from  Vietnam  servicemen. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  committee 
amendments  which  were  just  rejected 
were  originally  offered  at  a  time  when 
there  was  need  for  that  legislation,  but 
it  was  taken  care  of  by  subsequent  leg- 
islation; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  What  was  sought  by 
the  committee  amendment  has  now  been 
accomplished  by  the  big  tax  bill  that 
we  passed  just  recently. 

The  committee  had  proposed  adding 
the  1971  tax  reductions  to  this  bill  in  or- 
der to  provide  certainty  so  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  could  go  ahead 
and  print  the  1971  tax  forms  to  be  mailed 
out  to  taxpayers.  They  have  done  so,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  have  passed  the  tax 
cut  bill  itself,  and  so  the  1971  tax  cuts 
are  now  law.  Therefore,  the  amendments 
are  no  longer  needed.  They  are  super- 
fluous. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  the  bill  as  It  now 
stands  is  identical  with  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  and  could  become  law 
without  the  conference? 

Mr.  LONG.  Without  the  committee 
amendments,  it  Is  precisely  as  it  passed 
the  House.  It  requires  no  conference  and 
may  be  signed  into  law  immediately. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  .ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  amendment  is  dis- 
agreed to. 
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QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  in- 
troduced 8.  3019  are  printed  in  the  Morn- 
ing Business  section  of  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint- 
Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10367)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT  ACT— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  10367)  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska 
Natives,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  13,  1971.  at 
pp.  46583-46591.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 


Is  under  control,  with  30  minutes  to  each 
side. 

Mr.  BTRT£.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require  for  my  opening  statement. 
I  anticipate  that  it  will  not  take  more 
than  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
acted  first  on  the  conference  report,  has 
previously  printed  the  report  together 
with  the  joint  statement  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  separate  printing  of  this  report 
as  a  report  of  the  Senate  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10367)  "to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims" 
the  conference  committee  accepted  the 
Senate  amendment  and  agreed  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  which  is  the 
text  of  the  conference  report. 

Legislation  to  settle  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims  has  been  under  active  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  for  4  years.  In 
the  Congress  the  Senate  passed  a  settle- 
ment measiu^  but  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  House.  During  this  Congress  the 
members  of  the  Interior  Committees  of 
both  Houses  have  given  long  and  careful 
consideration  to  this  complex  and  diffl- 
cult  problem.  The  conference  committee 
alone  has  met  on  nine  different  days 
since  November  30.  The  resolution  rec- 
ommended by  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  is  set  forth  in  the 
CMiference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  the  conference  r^xjrt  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

In  summary  form,  the  conference 
committee  recommends  that  the  settle- 
ment consist  of  the  following  major 
features : 

First.  The  Native  pec^Jle  receive  a  total 
land  grant  of  40  million  acres.  Of  this  to- 
tal, the  individual  Native  villages  receive 
22  million  acres;  the  regional  corpora- 
tions receive  16  million  acres:  and  2  mil- 
lion acres  are  set  aside  to  avoid  hardship, 
to  preserve  cemeteries  and  historic 
areas,  and  to  provide  land  grants  for 
individuals  and  Native  settlements  which 
otherwise  might  not  receive  land  grants 
under  the  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence rejxjrt,  the  subsurface  mineral  es- 
tate to  all  lands  located  in  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Numbered  4  is  fully  pro- 
tected and  remains  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  four  Na- 
tive villages  located  In  the  reserve  would 
receive  title  to  the  surface  estate  only  to 
the  lands  around  their  village.  An  in  lieu 
selection  right  Is  provided  for  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  reserve  to  insure 
the  Native  people  get  their  full  entitle- 
ment to  lands. 

Second.  A  total  of  $962 ',2  million  is 
granted  to  the  Native  people  under  the 
terms  of  the  conference  report:  $462 Hi 


million  is  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  a  period  of  11 
years,  and  $500  million  would  be  received 
from  a  2-percent  revenue  share  in  min- 
eral development  of  the  public  lands  in 
Alaska. 

Third.  Native  villages  must  organize 
as  nonprofit  or  business-for-proflt  cor- 
porations before  they  are  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  act.  In  addition,  up 
to  13  regional  biisiness-for-proflt  cor- 
porations may  be  established. 

Fourth.  A  joint  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  would  be  es- 
tablished to  undertake  a  process  of 
statewide  land  use  planning. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  withdraw  up  to  80  million  acres 
of  public  lands  which  are  suitable  for 
inclusion  or  creation  as  new  units  of  the 
national  park,  forest,  wildlife  refuge,  or 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  systems. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
withdraw,  classify  or  reclassify  any  pub- 
lic lands  in  Alaska  to  insure  that  the 
public  lands  are  protected  after  the  land 
freeze  order  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  January  17,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  confer- 
ence report  represents  a  fair  and  a  just 
settlement  of  the  longstanding  claims 
of  the  Alaska  Native  people.  The  con- 
ference report  protects  the  Interests  of 
the  Native  people,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

SuMMART  or  Major  Featctres  of  thr 

Conference  Report 

i.  general 

A.   Introduction 

The  language  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
Is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  House  passed  bUl  and  the  Senau's 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  House  passed  bill.  The  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  were  In  major 
respects  substantially  different  and  the  con- 
ference rep<Mt — the  compromise  between  the 
two  measures — Is  In  some  respects  different 
from  the  measures  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  conference  report  Is  the  final 
product  of  nine  days  of  meetings  by  the  con- 
ference committee  since  November  30.  1971. 

The  conference  committee  eoncurs  on  the 
relevant  history  and  on  the  main  facts  at 
Issue;  there  Is  general  agreement  on  the 
principles  of  law  involved  and  on  the  limits 
within  which  the  formvilatlon  of  public 
poUdos  must  be  conducted;  there  is  general 
consensus  on  the  structural  elements  which 
constitute  the  settlement;  and  there  Is  a 
common  recognition  that  the  Institutions 
and  machinery  of  settlement  are  in  large 
measure  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  elements  of  the  settlement. 

Among  individual  conferees,  and  among 
Individual  members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  there  are.  of  course,  wide  dififerences 
of  opinions  on  specific  issues:  on  amounts 
of  money  and  land;  on  elements  of  the 
settlement;  on  some  of  the  Institutions 
established;  and  on  emphasis  and  on  detail. 
The  specific  resolutions  proposed  to  each  oJt 
these  differences  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee represents  a  compromise.  These  com- 
promises were,  however,  recognized  as  being 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  conference 
report  which  will  do  Justice  to  the  Native 
people.  Insure  a  viable  and  economically 
healthy  State  government,  and  allow  the 
fulfillment  of  the  reasonable  expectations 
and  legitimate  Interests  of  all  Alaskans  and 
all  Americans. 

The  conference  report  reflects  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  conferees  after 
careful  sttidy  of  the  issues  inTolved  to  concur 
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In  the  clear  necessity  for  adoption  of  a  set- 
tlement p<jckage,  while  reserving  the  right  of 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  debate  further, 
at  another  time  and  in  connection  with  other 
legislation,  their  individual  views  on  some  of 
the  specific  policies  which  are  of  necessity 
incorporated  In  this  complex  omnibus  set- 
tlement. 

B.  Major  provisions 

The  major  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port are  set  out  below: 

1.  Land 

I  a)    The    Natives    will    receive    title    to    a 

total   of  40  million  acres,  both   surface  and 

subsurface  rights,  divided  among  the   some 

220   villages   and    12   Regional   CJorporations. 

(b)  The  villages  will  receive  the  surface 
estate  only  in  approximately  18 <^  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  35  township  areas  sur- 
rounding each  village,  divided  among  the 
villages  according  to  ptopulation. 

(c)  The  villages  wlU  receive  the  surfsuie 
estate  in  an  additional  3>4  million  acres, 
making  a  total  of  23  million  acres,  divided 
among  the  villages  by  the  Regional  Cor- 
porations on  equitable  principles. 

(d(  The  Regional  Corporations  will  receive 
the  subsurface  estate  in  the  22  miUion  acres 
patented  to  the  villages,  and  the  full  title  to 
16  million  acres  selected  within  the  25  town- 
ship areas  surrounding  the  villages.  This 
Imd  will  be  divided  among  the  12  Regional 
Ccrporations  on  the  basis  of  the  total  area 
in  each  region,  rather  than  en  the  basis  cf 
p:;pulation. 

(e)  An  additional  2  million  acres,  which 
completes  the  total  of  40  mllllcn,  will  be 
conveyed  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Existing  cemetery  sites  and  historical 
s;tes  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Regional  Corpo- 
rations. 

(2)  The  surface  estate  In  not  more  than 
23,040  acres,  which  Is  one  township  will  be 
conveyed  to  each  cf  the  native  groups  that 
is  too  small  to  qualify  as  a  Native  village. 
The  subsurface  estate  will  go  to  the  Regional 
Corporations. 

( 3 )  The  surface  estate  In  not  more  than 
160  acres  will  be  conveyed  to  each  individual 
Native  who  has  a  principal  place  of  residence 
outside  the  village  areas.  The  subsurface 
estate  will  go  to  the  Regional  Corporations. 

(4)  The  surface  estate  in  not  to  exceed 
23,040  acres  will  be  conveyed  to  Natives  In 
lour  towns  that  originally  were  Native  vil- 
lages, but  that  are  now  composed  predom- 
inantly of  non-Natives.  These  conveyances 
will  be  near  the  towns,  but  far  enough  away 
to  allow  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
towns.  The  subsurface  estate  will  go  to  the 
Regional  Corporations. 

(5)  The  balance  of  the  2  million  acres.  If 
any.  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Regional  Corpo- 
rations. 

(f)  If  the  entire  40  million  acres  cannot 
be  selected  from  the  25  tovimship  areas  sur- 
rounding the  villages  because  of  topKJgraphy 
or  restrictions  on  the  acreage  which  may  be 
selected  from  within  the  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  In  lieu  selection  areas  will  be  with- 
drawn by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
close  to  the  25  township  areas  as  possible. 

2.  Money 

The  Natives  will  be  paid  $462,500,000  over 
an  eleven-year  period  from  funds  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  an  additional 
$500,000,000  from  mineral  revenues  received 
from  lands  In  Alaska  hereafter  conveyed  to 
the  State  under  the  Statehood  Act,  and  from 
the  remaining  Federal  lands,  other  than 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4,  in 
Alaska.  Most  of  the  $500,000,000  paid  to  the 
Natives  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the  State 
under  existing  law,  and  the  State  has  agreed 
to  share  in  the  settlement  of  Native  claims 
In  this  manner. 

3.  Corporate  Organization 
(a)  The  Native*  in  each  of  the  Native  vU- 
lages  will  be  organized  as  a  profit  or  non- 
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profit  corporation  to  take  title  to  the  surface 
estate  in  the  land  conveyed  to  the  village,  to 
administer  the  land,  and  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister a  piart  of  the  money  settlement. 

(b)  Twelve  Regional  Corporations  will  be 
organized  to  take  title  to  the  subsurface 
estate  In  the  land  conveyed  to  the  villages, 
and  full  title  to  the  additional  land  divided 
among  the  Regional  Corporations.  The  Re- 
gional Corporations  will  also  receive  the 
$962,500,000  grant,  divided  among  them  on 
the  basis  of  Native  population.  Each  Regional 
Corporation  must  divide  among  all  twelve 
Regional  Corporations  70  percent  of  the  min- 
eral revenues  received  by  It. 

Each  Regional  Corporation  must  distribute 
among  the  Village  Corporations  in  the  re- 
gion not  less  than  50  percent  of  Its  share  of 
the  $962,500,000  grant,  and  50  percent  of  all 
revenues  received  from  the  subsurface  estate 
This  provision  does  not  apply  to  revenues  re- 
ceived by  the  Regional  Corporations  from 
their  Investment  In  business  activities. 

For  the  first  five  years,  10  percent  of  the 
revenues  from  the  first  two  sources  men- 
tioned above  must  be  distributed  among  the 
individual  Native  stockholders  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

(c)  Natives  who  are  not  permanent  resl- 
dep.ts  of  A!a"ka  may,  If  they  desire,  organize 
a  13th  Regional  Corporation,  rather  than  re- 
ceive stock  in  one  of  the  12  Regional  Corpo- 
rations. The  13th  Re,flonal  Corporation  will 
recieve  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  $962,500,000 
grant,  but  it  will  receive  no  land  and  will  not 
share  in  the  mineral  revenues  of  the  other 
Regional  Corporations. 

4.  Other  Major  Provisions 
(a)  L«nd  Use  Planning 
.\  J.  it  FEderal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
C  mnnsslon  :e  estabiishetf.  The  Planning 
C  mmis.>;lon  has  no  regulatory  or  enforce- 
ment functions,  but  has  important  advisory 
r.'spi.  siblUties. 

(b)  National  interest  areas 
The  Secretary  of  t;:e  Interior  Is  authorized 
tj  withdraw  from  selection  by  the  State  and 
Regional  Corporations  (but  not  the  Village 
Corporations;  and  from  the  operation  of  the 
public  land  laws  up  to,  but  not  to  exceed,  80 
million  acres  of  unreserved  lands  which,  in 
his  view,  may  be  suitable  for  inclusion  in 
the  Natii-nal  Park.  Forest.  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  Wild  ami  Scenic  River  Systems. 

(c)    Interim  operation  of  the  public  land 

laws 
Tne  Secretary  Is  authorized,  where  appro- 
priate, under  his  existing  authority,  to  with- 
draw public  lands  and  to  classify  or  reclas- 
sify such  lands  and  to  open  them  to  entry, 
location  and  leasing  In  a  manner  which  will 
protect  the  public  interest  and  avoid  a  "land 
rush"  and  massive  filings  on  public  lands  in 
.Alaska  immediately  following  the  expiration 
of  the  .so-called  "land  freeze". 

(d)   Reservation  of  easements 
Appropriate  public  access  and  recreational 
site    easements    will    be    reserved    on    lands 
granted  to  Native  Corporations  to  insure  that 
the  larger  public  interest  is  protected. 

(e)  Attorney  and  consultant  fees 
Fees  to  attorneys  and  consultants  are  lim- 
ited to  $2  million.  All  contracts  based  on  a 
percentage  fee  related  to  the  value  of  the 
lands  and  revenues  granted  by  this  Act  are 
declared  unenforceable. 

(f)  Valid  existing  rights 
All  valid  existing  rights,  including  Inchoate 
rights  of  entrymen  and  mineral  locators,  are 
protected. 

(g)  National  petroleum  reserve  No.  4  and 

wildlife  refuges 
No  subsurface  estate  is  granted  In  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4  or  In  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges,  but  an  In  lieu  selec- 
tion to  subsurface  estate  In  an  equal  amount 


of  acreage  outside  these  areas  Is  provided  for 

the  Regional  Oorporatlona. 

(h)  National  forests 
Appropriate  limitations  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  lands  which  may  l>e  granted  from 
National   Forests   to   Native   villages   located 
in  the  National  Forests 

C.  Other  issues 

1.  In  sections  7  and  8  of  the  conference  re- 
port authorizing  the  creation  of  Regional  ar.d 
VUlage  Corporations,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  adopted  a  policy  of  self-determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Alaska  Native  peo- 
ple. The  conference  committee  anticipates 
that  there  will  be  responsible  ectlon  by  the 
board  members  and  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  that  there  will  not  be  any  abus:s 
of  the  intent  of  this  Act.  The  conference  com- 
mittee does  not  contemplate  that  the  Re- 
gional and  Village  Corporations  will  allcw 
unreasonable  staff,  officer,  board  member, 
consultant,  attorney,  or  other  salaries,  ex- 
penses and  fees.  The  conference  committee 
also  contemplates  that  the  Regional  and  Vil- 
lage Corporations  will  not  expend  funds  for 
purposes  other  than  those  reasonably  nec- 
essary in  the  course  of  ordinary  business 
operations. 

2.  TTie  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
bai  provided  for  the  protection  cf  the  Na- 
tive peoples'  Interest  in  and  use  of  subslst- 
C.1C2  resources  rn  the  public  lands.  The  con- 
ference committee,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, believes  that  all  Native  interests  in  sub- 
sistence resource  lands  can  and  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Secretary  through  the  exercise 
of  his  existing  withdrawal  authority.  The 
Secretary  could,  for  example,  withdraw  ap- 
propriate lands  and  classify  them  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  protect  Native  subsistence 
needs  and  requirements  by  closing  appropri- 
ate lands  to  en\.Ty  by  non-residents  when  the 
subsistence  resources  of  these  lands  arc  in 
short  supply  or  otherwise  threatened.  The 
Conference  Committee  expects  both  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  State  to  take  any  action  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  subsistence  needs  of  the 
Natives. 

3.  Villages  located  on  the  PribUof  Islands 
present  a  special  problem  because  the  fur 
seals  which  frequent  the  islands  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  International  Treaty.  It  is  the  con- 
ference committee's  recommendation  that 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  State  and  the 
Planning  Conunlaslon,  reserve  the  appropri- 
ate rights  and  interests  in  land  to  insure  the 
fulfillment  of  the  United  States"  obligations 
under  the  Treaty. 

4.  Under  the  provisions  of  subsection  12 
(c)(3)  ".  .  .  the  Regional  Corporation  may 
select  only  even  numbered  townships  Ln  even 
numbered  ranges,  and  only  odd  numbered 
townships  in  odd  numbered  ranges."  This 
language  is  meant  to  insure  "checkerboard  " 
selections  by  the  Regional  Corporations.  The 
State  of  Alaska  would  then  be  permitted  to 
concurrently  select  lands  in  the  alternate 
townships  not  subject  to  selection  by  the 
Regional  Corporations. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  bill  is 
to  limit  the  selections  of  the  Regional  Cor- 
p>oration  to  townships  2.  4.  6.  8,  10,  et  cetera. 
North  or  South  of  a  principal  or  special  base 
line,  in  ranges  2,  4,  6.  8,  10,  et  cetera.  East 
or  West  of  a  principal  or  special  meridian. 
With  respect  to  odd  numbered  ranges.  Blast 
or  West  of  a  principal  or  special  meridian, 
i.e.  Range  1  West,  Range  1  East,  Range  3 
West,  Range  3  Ettst.  et  cetera,  the  Regional 
Corporation  could  select  from  townships  1, 
3,  5,  7,  9,  et  cetera.  North  or  South  of  a  prin- 
cipal or  special  base  line.  The  numbering 
system  of  the  townships  and  ranges  is  the 
system  tised  by  the  United  States  Land  Sur- 
vey System. 

It  la  i«oognlz«d  that  if  a  principal  or  spe- 
cial merldlAn  or  baae  line  should  intersect  an 
area  withdrawn  for  selection,  a  slightly  modi- 
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fled  selection  pattern  might  result;  however, 
thoee  cases  seemed  so  limited  as  to  not  do 
substantial  violence  to  the  intended  "check- 
erboard" selection  system  contemplated. 

6.  Section  30  provides  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  attorneys  and  consultants  for  services 
and  expenses  In-  the  representation  of  Na- 
tives. Native  VUlages,  or  Native  Associations 
In  claims  pending  before  any  state  or  Fed- 
eral court  or  the  Indian  Claims  Ck>mmlsslon 
which  are  dismissed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 
In  the  preparation  of  this  Act  and  previously 
proposed  legislation  to  settle  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive claims  based  upon  aboriginal  title,  use. 
or  occupancy.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  must  determine  the  amount 
of  the  claims,  within  the  limits  of  funds  au- 
thorized. It  Is  Intended  that  payment  for 
such  services  shall  only  be  compensated  from 
the  funds  provided  therefor  by  this  section, 
and  penalties  are  provided  in  the  event  other 
reimbursement  is  paid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  subsection  20(g), 
the  Chief  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  allow  and  certify  for  payment  such 
amounts  as  he  determines  are  reasonable,  but 
not  more  than  •600,000  In  the  aggregate,  for 
actual  costs  Incurred  by  Native  Association 
In  advancing  land  claims  legislation.  Attor- 
ney or  consultant  fees  or  expenses  may  not  be 
paid  from  this  sum.  The  penalty  provisions 
of  subsection  20(f)  (2)  would  be  applicable  to 
any  violation  of  this  section.  An  attorney  or 
consultant  who  has  already  been  paid  by  a 
Native  Association  could  of  course  return  the 
pajrment  and  submit  a  claim  under  the  attor- 
ney/consultant part  of  the  section. 

n.  ICAJOB  DlfTERXNCKS  BKTWKKN  THK  CONm- 
BNCX  EKPOBT  AKD  THK  BOX  PASSED  BT  THX 
HOUSX 

1.  Land 

Both  bills  provided  for  a  conveyance  to  the 
Natives  of  40  million  acres.  In  the  House  bill, 
the  Natives  wovild  have  first  choice  of  ap- 
proximately 18>4  million  acres  from  the  25 
township*  surrounding  each  Village.  The 
State  would  then  complete  its  selections  un- 
der the  Statehood  Act  (about  103^  million 
acres).  After  that  the  Natives  would  select 
the  rest  of  the  40  million  acres,  but  selections 
wouid  not  be  limited  to  the  25  township 
areas. 

In  the  conference  report,  the  State  does 
not  make  its  selection  before  all  of  the  Native 
lands  have  been  selected,  but  the  State's  In- 
terests are  recognized  as  follows: 

(a)  State  selections  made  before  the  date 
of  the  Secretarial  Order  imposing  a  "land 
freeze",  amounting  to  about  26  million  acres, 
are  protected  against  Native  selection,  except 
that  a  Native  Village  (not  the  Regional  Cor- 
porations) may  select  from  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  Village  not  to  exceed  three 
townships  of  the  lands  previously  selected  by 
the  State. 

(b)  The  Regional  Corporations  can  select 
lands  within  the  25  township  areas  only  on  a 
checkerboard  pattern  of  odd  and  even  num- 
bers, and  the  State  may  select  the  checker- 
boarded  townshlp>8  not  available  to  the  Re- 
gional Corporations. 

(c)  The  withdrawal  of  land  to  facilitate 
Native  selections  will  terminate  in  four  years, 
and  State  selections  will  not  thereafter  be 
Impeded. 

(d)  StAte  selections  may  proceed  immedi- 
ately in  areas  outside  the  25  township  areas 
around  Native  Villages,  and  lieu  selection 
areas. 

2.  Xoney 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  grant  of 
M25.000,000  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  over  a 
ten-year  period,  and  t600.000.000  from  min- 
eral revenues  most  of  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  the  State. 

In  the  conference  report,  the  $426,000,000 
grant  U  Increased  to  M«3,500.000,  which  U 
half  way  between  the  House  figure  and  the 
Senate  figure. 


3.  Corporate  Organization 
The  Conferees  retained  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  providing  for  twelve  Regional 
Corporations  and  a  Village  Corporation  for 
each  Native  Village,  but  made  one  addition 
and  one  modification.  The  addition  is  the 
option  of  the  Natives  who  are  not  permanent 
residents  of  Alaska  to  organize  a  13th  Re- 
gional Corporation  which  will  receive  and 
administer  their  share  of  the  $962,500,000 
grant.  The  modification  is  the  restriction  of 
membership  in  the  Village  Corporations  to 
Natives,  rather  than  all  residents. 

4.  Land  Use  Planning 

The  House  bill  withdraws  all  unreserved 
public  lands  in  Alaska  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, and  permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  classify  the  withdrawn  areas  and  re- 
open them  to  entry  when  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  desirable  In  the  public  interest. 

The  Conferees  retained  the  substance  of 
this  provision,  but  made  the  statutory  with- 
drawal for  only  ninety  days  and  directed  the 
Secretary  to  make  any  further  withdrawal 
that  may  be  needed  under  his  existing 
authority. 

In  addition,  the  Conferees  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  withdraw  not  to  exceed  80  mil- 
lion acres  of  unreserved  public  land  that  he 
thinks  may  be  suitable  for  addition  to  the 
National  Park,  Forest,  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  The  with- 
drawal is  for  a  maximum  of  seven  years.  The 
Secretary  must  submit  recommendations  to 
Congress  each  six  months,  for  two  years,  and 
the  lands  recommended  for  addition  to  the 
Federal  Systems  will  remain  withdrawn  until 
Congress  acts,  but  not  to  exceed  five  years. 
The  withdrawal  will  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  Village  Corporations  and  the  State  to 
select  and  get  title  to  lands  within  the  25 
township  areas.  The  withdrawal  will  prevent 
the  Regional  Corporations  from  getting  title 
to  land  within  the  25  township  areais.  and  the 
State  from  getting  title  to  any  of  the  with- 
drawn areas. 

In  addition,  the  Conferees  provided  for  a 
Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission for  Alaska,  with  a  Ufe  of  five  years. 
The  Commission  has  no  regulatory  authority. 

TTT  K AJOB  DirraUENCBS  BXTWKKN  THX  COKPKB- 
BNCX  BTPOBT  AND  THX  SXITATX'S  AMENDMENT 
IN  THX  NATUBX  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  TO  THX 
HOUSX    PASSKD   BUX 

Set  forth  t>elow  is  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  major  differences  between  the  conference 
report  recommended  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  House  bill  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  section  references 
below  are  to  the  conference  report  and  the 
discussion  following  each  section  indicates 
the  action  taken  by  the  conference  conunlt- 
tee  with  respect  to  the  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  passed  amendment. 
Section  2.  Declaration  of  Policy 

The  substance  of  the  conference  report 
language  is  the  same  as  section  2  of  the  Sen- 
ate Bimendment.  Subsection  2(g)  of  the  con- 
ference committee  does  not  intend  that  lands 
granted  to  Natives  under  this  Act  be  con- 
sidered "Indian  reservation"  lands  for  p\ir- 
poses  other  than  those  specified  In  .this  Act. 
The  lands  granted  by  this  Act  are  not  "In 
trust"  and  the  Native  villages  are  not  Indian 
"reservations." 

Subsection  2(e)  is  from  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  makes  clear  that  no  change  In  the 
present  policy  with  respect  to  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  4  Is  intended.  Na- 
tive villages  located  in  the  Reserve  would 
receive  title  to  surface  estate  lands  only.  All 
mineral  and  other  subsurface  rights  within 
the  Reserve  remain  in  the  ownership  of  the 
United  States.  To  insure  that  a  to>tsl  of  40 
million  acres  of  land  in  fee  title  Is  granted 
to  the  Nfttlye  people  by  this  Act,  the  ap- 


propriate Regional  Corporation  for  these 
villages  is  granted  the  right  to  select  the 
subsurface  estate  in  an  equal  amount  of 
acreage  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Reserve. 

Section  3.  Definitions 
The  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
defining  •public  lands"  was  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee.  This  language  ex- 
cludes from  the  definition  lands  selections 
by  the  State  under  the  Statehood  Act.  but 
those  lands  are  specifically  dealt  with  else- 
where In  the  Act. 

Section  4.  Declaration  of  Settlement 
The  conference  repyort  language  Is,  in  sub- 
stance, the  same  as  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  It  is  the  clear  and  direct 
intent  of  the  conference  committee  to  ex- 
tinguish all  aboriginal  claims  and  all  aborig- 
inal land  titles,  if  any,  of  the  Native  people 
of  Alaska  and  the  language  of  settlement  is 
to  be  broadly  construed  to  eliminate  such 
claims  and  titles  as  any  basis  for  any  form 
of  direct  or  Indirect  challenge  to  land  in 
Alaska.  The  conference  conunittee  added  a 
reference  In  this  section  to  claims  "based 
upon  the  laws  of  any  other  nation."  The  pur- 
pose of  the  reference  is  to  extinguish  any 
land  claims  based  upon  the  laws  and  legal 
system  of  Russia  or  any  other  country  If  any 
such  land  claims  exist. 

Section  5.  Enrollment 

TTie  conference  repcwt  language  was,  for 
the  most  part,  taken  from  the  House  passed 
bill.  The  Senate  amendment  (Section  6)  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  an  Alaska 
Native  Commission  which  would  prepare  the 
final  enrollment,  resolve  disputes  and  per- 
form other  functions  under  the  Aot.  The 
conference  report  provides  that  enrollment 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  rather  than  the  Native  Conunlssion, 
and  that  most  land  and  other  disputes  will 
be  settled  by  arbitration  as  provided  else- 
where in  the  conference  report. 

Subsection  6(c)  of  the  conference  report 
deals  with  the  enrollment  of  Natives  wlp 
are  not  residents  of  Alaska  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  elect  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  special  thirteenth  Regional  Corporation 
If  a  majority  of  all  eligible  non-resident 
Natives  favor  the  creation  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion. 

Section  6.  Alaska  Native  Fund 

The  conference  committee  split  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $425  million  Federal 
appropriation  in  the  House  passed  bill  and 
the  $500  million  in  subsection  6(a)  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  reconunended 
$462,500,000.  The  payout  schedule  for  the 
revenues  in  the  Fund  is  essentially  that  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  insures  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Federally  appropriated  funds 
will  be  paid  out .  In  the  early  years,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  present  worth  of  the 
right  to  receive  these  revenues. 

The  conference  committee  also  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment's limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived by  corporations  under  the  Act  for 
political  purposes. 

Section  7.  Regional  Corporations 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
creation  of  two  Federally  chartered  State- 
wide corporations,  one  to  handle  invest- 
ments, and  one  to  perform  social  welfare 
functions  and  to  hold  title  to  the  mineral 
estate  of  lands  granted  by  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  amendment  required:  (a) 
the  establishment  of  seven  business  for  profit 
Regional  Corporations;  (b)  the  establish- 
ment of  two  corporations  to  be  composed  of 
first,  non-resident  Natives  (the  "National 
Corporation"),  and  second,  urb«m  Natives 
(the  "Urban  Corporation");  (c)  the  Incor- 
poration of  nonprofit  membership  corpora- 
tions for  each  eligible  Native  VUlage;  and 
(d)  the  creation  of  an  Alask*  NatlTO 
Foundation. 
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The  conference  report  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  12  Regional  Corporations 
for  resident  Alaska  Natives  and  permits  the 
creation  of  a  13th  Regional  Corporation  for 
r.oii -resident  Natives  if  a  majority  of  non- 
resident Natives  so  elect.  This  13th  Regional 
Corporation,  If  created,  would  serve  the 
same  purposes  and  functions  which  were  to 
be  performed  by  the  National  Corporation 
in  the  Senate  amendment  (section  12). 

The  conference  report  language  provides 
th.it  the  Regional  Corporations  shall  be  orga- 
nized as  business  for  profit  corporations.  This 
requirement  is  in  tccord  with  the  Senate 
amendment.  In  addition,  the  investment 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Alaska 
Native  Investment  Corporation  under  section 
10  of  the  Senate  AmendmeD>t  have  been  as- 
signed in  the  conference  report  to  the  Re- 
gional Corporations.  Authority  to  allow  the 
Regional  Corporations  to  Join  together,  to 
pool  Investment  funds,  and  to  employ  the 
same  business  management  group  for  the 
management  and  administration  of  Invest- 
ments is  found  in  subsection  7(k)  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Tills  general  grant  of  author- 
ity parallels  the  specific  authority  granted  to 
the  Investment  Corporation  in  section  10  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  functions  to  be  performed  by  the 
.M.iska  Native  Services  and  Development 
Corporation  under  section  8  of  the  Senate 
cmendment  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
redistributed  by  the  conference  committee. 
The  Regional  Corporations  under  the  confer- 
ence report  language  would  receive  the  title 
to  the  subsurface  estate  of  the  lands  granted 
by  the  Act.  The  Regional  Corporations  would 
also  perform  some  social  welfare  functions  of 
regional  benefit,  would  assist  the  Village  Cor- 
porations to  organize,  and  would  review  and 
adnse  on  the  land  transactions  of  the  Vil- 
lage Corporations  to  Insure  against  fraud  and 
overreaching. 

The  Regional  Corporations  provided  for  in 
the  conference  report  are  authorized  to  merge 
with  other  Regional  Corporations.  This  will 
provide  a  means  of  reducing  administrative 
costs  and  overhead  and  Improving  general 
corporate  efficiency. 

Section  25  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
have  established  an  Alaska  Native  Founda- 
tion to  carry  on  the  social  welfare  functions 
of  the  Statewide  Services  and  Development 
Corporation  after  the  Federal  charter  for  the 
Sen-ices  Corporation  expired.  The  conference 
report  does  not  prohibit  the  Native  people 
from  establishing  a  charitable  foundation  at 
some  future  date  and  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  on  this  item. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  specific 
language  in  a  number  of  sections  which  dealt 
with  conflict  of  laws  questions  between  the 
Act  and  State  Corporation  law.  This  poten- 
tial problem  is  dealt  with  In  subsection  7(p) 
of  the  conference  report  which  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  prevail  in 
the  event  of  any  conflict. 

The  conference  committee  considered,  but 
decided  not  to  adopt,  language  from  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  guard  against  any  special 
State  legislation  which  might  impair  the  ac- 
tivities and  economic  viability  of  the  Cor- 
porations established  by  the  conference  re- 
port. It  was  the  conference  committee's  con- 
clusion that  the  State  would  deal  fairly  in 
all  respects  with  Native  ccxporatlons. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  language 
In  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing  Re- 
gional Corporations  to  contribute  to  the 
costs  of  organizing  and  maintaining  local 
and  borough  government  in  rural  eireas  of 
Alaska.  The  language  was  not  adopted  for 
the  reason  that  the  conference  committee 
concludes  that  Regional  and  VUlage  Corpora- 
tions as  established  would  have  this  au- 
thority. 

Section  8.  Village  Oorp<vatVans 
This  s«ctlon  was  drawn  from  aectton  11  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  House  blU  pro- 


vided for  land  and  revenue  grants  to  imits 
of  municipal  government,  or  to  Village  Cor- 
porations. Under  the  conference  repwt,  be- 
fore any  lands  may  be  granted  an  eligible 
village  must  organize  as  a  non-profit  at  busi- 
ness for  profit  corporation  to  hold  title  to 
lands. 

Section  9.  Revenue  Sharing 

Sections  9  and  10  of  the  conference  report, 
with  minor  exceptions,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  section  18  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Section  10.  Statute  of  Limitations 

Section  10  of  the  conference  report  is  pat- 
terned after  section  18(g)  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  Congressional  authority  for  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  other  provisions 
of  the  conference  report  Is  based,  In  part, 
upon  section  4  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 
Section  11.  Withdrawal  of  Public  Lands 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  two 
optional  land  grant  provisions.  The  first,  in 
brief,  was  for  40  million  acres  (38ii  million 
acres  around  Villages  and  IVa  million  acres 
of  fioatlng  selections).  The  second  was  for 
50  million  acres  (20  million  acres  around 
Villages;  10  million  acres  of  lands  to  be 
selected  for  economic  potential;  and  20  mil- 
lion acres  of  permit  lands  to  provide  sub- 
sistence use  protection).  The  Natives  would 
select  one  of  the  options  at  an  election  to  be 
held  within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Act. 

The  conference  committee  concluded  that 
lands  granted  under  the  Act  should  be 
granted  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  the  areas 
from  which  they  would  be  granted  shotUd 
be  Immediately  identifiable.  For  this  reason, 
the  conference  report  does  not  provide  for  a 
"free  floating"  selection. 

Section  11  of  the  conference  report  with- 
draws lands  around  villages,  including  vil- 
lages located  on  lands  selected  by  or  tenta- 
tively approved  to  the  State.  This  section  also 
provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  in  lieu  lands 
adjacent  to  the  25  township  area  to  Insure 
that  the  land  selection  rights  of  Native  Vil- 
lages and  Regional  Corporations  will  be  fully 
protected  and  will  not  be  frustrated  by  com- 
peting State  selections  or  the  creation  of  new 
Interests  in  lands  under  the  public  land  1-ws. 

Subsection  11(b)  Is,  in  part,  drawn  from 
section  13  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  pro- 
vides that  Native  villages  not  listed  in  the 
bill  may,  if  they  meet  designated  criteria, 
later  qualify  for  benefits  under  the  Act. 
Section  12.  Native  Land  Selections 

Section  12  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  the  selection  of  lands  granted  to  the 
Native  people.  In  major  respects,  it  parallels 
secUon  14  and  subsection  13(k)  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Section  13.  Surveys 

Section  13  of  the  conference  report  paral- 
lels portions  of  sections  13  and  15  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  specifies  in  greater 
detail,  both  here  and  in  subsection  22(J), 
the  manner  In  which  land  surveys  are  to  be 
conducted. 

Section  14.  Conveyance  of  Lands 

Section  14  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  the  conveyance  of  lands  granted  by 
the  Act.  This  subsection  parallels  in  struc- 
ture and  purpose  the  provisions  of  section 
15  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  15,  Timber  Sale  Contracts 

Section   15  of  the  conference  report  au- 
thorizes the  modification  of  timber  sale  con. 
tracts  and  is  similar  to  language  In  subsec- 
tion 23(t)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Section  16.  The  Tllnglt-Halda  Settlement 

Subsection  16  of  the  conference  report 
provides  appropriate  and  necessary  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  land  grants  to  Native 
villages  located  In  the  National  Forests  in 
Southeast  Alaska  which  participated  in  the 


Tllnglt-Halda  Judgmen*,.  The  parallel  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment  is  in  Section 
23. 

Section  17.  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission 
Section  17  of  the  conference  report  Is 
based  upon  section  24  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Section  17  consists  of  four  major  sec- 
tions and  these  are  discussed  below. 

1.  The  Planning  Commission  has  been 
modified  by  reducing  the  membership  to  tea 
members.  In  addition,  the  regulatory  powers 
found  in  section  24  have  been  revised  so  that 
the  Commission's  functions  are  limited  to 
providing  advise,  coordination  and  making 
recommendations  to  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  enforcement  powers  granted 
under  section  24(a)  (10)  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  it  is  the  intent  of  the  conference 
committee  that  the  Federal  government  and 
the  State  will  take  such  actions  as  are  nec- 
essary to  administer  lands  under  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions  in  a  manner  which  will 
facilitate  a  process  of  Joint  land  use  planning 
in  Alaska  and  permit  the  attainment  of  both 
economic  requirements  and  national  and 
state  environmental  objectives. 

2.  Subsection  17(b)  of  the  conference  re- 
port is  substantially  the  same  as  section 
24(d)  of  the  Senate  amendment.  This  sub- 
section provides  for  the  advance  reservatio.n 
of  easements  and  camping  and  recreation 
sites  necessary  for  public  access  across  lands 
granted  to  VUlage  and  Regional  Corpora- 
tions. 

3.  Subsection  17(c)  of  the  conference 
report  provides  that  If  the  Secretary  should 
withdraw  a  utUlty  and  transportation  cor- 
ridor across  the  public  lands  in  Alaska,  the 
State  and  the  Village  and  Regional  Corpora- 
tions may  not  select  lands  from  the  area 
withdrawn  for  the  corridor.  In  making  the 
withdrawal  the  Secretary  would  be  acting  on 
the  basis  of  bis  existing  authority  such  as  the 
Pickett  Act  and  the  President's  implied 
authority. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  Is  new.  The  Senate's  amendment, 
in  subsection  24(b),  would  have  withdrawn 
the  corridor  for  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline,  maintained  the  corridor  under  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction,  and  established  a  manage- 
ment regime  to  Insure  the  protection  of  ad- 
jacent public  lands  and  visitors  to  the  area. 
While  the  conference  repeat  does  not  contain 
these  spedflc  provlsloiu,  many  of  them  will 
be  within  the  Secretary's  authority  to  achieve 
if  he  should  decide  to  withdraw  the  corridor. 

4.  Subsection  17(d)  of  the  conference  re- 
p>Qrt  is  patterned,  in  major  respects,  after 
subsection  24(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and,  in  pert,  after  subsection  9(g)  of  the 
House  passed  bill. 

The  language  ad<^ted  by  the  conference 
committee  provides  in  subsection  (d)  (1)  for 
a  90-day  withdrawal  of  all  unreserved  public 
lands  in  Alaska  from  aU  forms  of  apprc^ria- 
tlon  except  locations  for  metalliferous  min- 
erals. The  purpose  of  this  withdrawal  is  two- 
fold: 

First,  to  permit  the  Secretary  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  withdrawals  for  National 
Park.  Forest,  Refuge  and  Wild  Rivers  directed 
under  subsection  2(A); 

Second,  to  permit  the  Secretary  time  to  de- 
termine tf  there  are  other  public  land  areas 
in  Alaska  which  should  be  withdrawn,  classi- 
fied, or  reclassified  before  they  are  opened  to 
unlinnlted  and  uncontrolled  entry,  location 
and  leasing  under  the  public  land  laws.  Sub- 
section 9(g)  of  the  House  passed  bill  and 
subsection  a4(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
did  not  limit  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  au- 
thority for  this  second  purpose. 

The  language  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  deals  m  greater  detail  with 
the  wltbdxmwml  and  study  of  National  Interest 
areas  and  oontli^encles  not  dealt  with  in  the 
House  pefwert  bill  and  tbe  Senate  amendment 
and  thus  obviates  any  necessity  for  providing 
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for  a  withdrawal  of  all  public  lands  In  Alaska 
for  an  unlimited  period  of  time. 

The  "classification"  and  "reclassification" 
authority  granted  under  subsection  7(d)  (1) 
Is  r.ew  legislative  authority.  The  authority  Is 
limited  to  Alaska  and  to  the  purposes  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  17(d).  It  Is,  however, 
a  very  broad  and  important  delegation  of 
discretion  and  authority  and  the  conference 
committee  anticipates  that  the  Secretary 
will  tise  this  authority  to  Insure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  the  land  claims  settle- 
ment are  achieved,  that  the  larger  public 
interest  In  the  public  lands  of  Alaska  is  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  Inunedtate  and  unre- 
stricted operation  of  all  the  public  land  laws 
90  days  after  date  of  enactment — absent 
affirmative  action  by  the  Secretary  under  his 
existing  authority — does  not  result  in  a  land 
rush,  in  massive  filings  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  and  in  comp>etlng  and  confilct- 
Ing  entries  and  mineral  locations. 

Subsection  17(d)  (3)  of  the  conference  re- 
port directs  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  up  to 
80  million  acres  of  unreserved  public  lands 
Including  lands  previously  classified  such  as 
lands  within  the  niamna.  Copper  River, 
Brcolcs  Range,  White  Mountain  and  other 
classification  areas  which  he  deems  are  suit- 
able for  consideration  by  the  Congress  for 
addition  to  or  creation  as  new  units  of  the 
National  Park.  Forest,  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  This  sub- 
section also  provides  a  procedure  and  sets 
time  limits  for  terminating  withdrawals,  for 
transmitting  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  in  lieu  selections  by  the  St^te 
and  Regional  Corporations  in  the  event  that 
Congress  enacts  legislation  setting  aside  these 
areas  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

Subsection  17(d)  (3)  of  the  conference  re- 
port continues  the  Secretary's  full  authority 
over  and  responsibility  for  any  lands  with- 
drawn by  this  section  and  to  make  contracts 
and  to  g^rant  leases,  permits  and  rights-of- 
way,  or  easements  over  any  lands  withdrawn 
under  this  section  by  the  affirmative  action 
of  the  Secretary  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  This  authority  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  lands  Involved,  to  provide  for 
their  proper  administration,  and  to  insxire 
that  the  Secretary  continues  to  have  the  full 
authority  he  now  p<)S3esses  under  existing  law 
with  respect  to  contracts,  leases,  permits, 
rights-of-way,  and  easements.  A  similar  sec- 
tion on  the  Secretary's  authority  to  admin- 
ister lands  withdrawn  by  the  operation  of 
this  Act  is  found  in  subsection  33 (f)  of  the 
conference  report. 

A  majcn'  purpose  of  both  of  these  provi- 
sions is,  of  course,  to  insure  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  authority  to  gprant  any  con- 
tracts, leases,  permits,  rights-of-way,  or  ease- 
ments which  may  in  the  future  be  necessary 
In  connection  with  Village  and  Regional  con- 
struction and  local  improvement  projects. 
State  or  local  highways  and  rocMls,  electrical 
transmission  lines,  and  other  types  of  ac- 
tivities and  projects  which  may  involve  the 
use  of  some  withdrawn  areas.  This  language 
would  also  permit  the  Secretary,  if  he  should 
so  decide  in  the  future,  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary rtghts-of-way,  permits,  and  other  legal 
authority  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  The 
conference  committee  did  not  consider  the 
proposed  pipeline  In  connection  with  the 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
bills,  nor  did  the  House  or  Senate  Commit- 
tees consider  the  proposed  pipeline  in  con- 
nection with  hearings  on  this  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conference  committee  takes 
no  position  on  what  action  the  Secretary 
should  take  with  respect  to  the  pending  l^>- 
pUcatlon.  The  conference  committee  does, 
however,  want  it  clearly  understood  that  if 
the  Secretary  should,  after  full  and  careful 
evaluation,  and  after  completion  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  required  by 
the  National  Bnvlronmental  Policy  Act,  de- 
cide to  grant  the  necessary  permits,  nothing 


In  this  conference  report  is  intended  to,  nor 
should  be  construed  In  any  manner  to  limit, 
diminish,  or  condition  the  Secretary's  exist- 
ing authority  to  take  any  action  required  to 
implement  thla  decision. 

Language  similar  to  the  provisions  dis- 
cussed above  Is  found  in  section  24(c)  (3)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  in  the  House 
passed  bill. 

Section  18.  Revocation  of  Indian  Allotment 
Authority  In  Alaska 

Subsection  19  of  the  conference  report  Is 
taken  from  the  House  passed  bill  and  re- 
quires an  election  by  Natives  with  respect  to 
whether  to  pursue  their  allotment  or  to  take 
under  the  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port providing  for  a  grant  of  title  to  the 
lands  on  which  their  primary  place  of  resi- 
dence is  located.  The  companion  provision 
in  the  Senate  amendment  Is  section  20. 
Section  19.  Revocation  of  Reservations 

Subsection  19  of  the  conference  report 
is,  with  a  few  modifications,  taken  from  the 
House  passed  bill.  The  parallel  language  of 
the  Senate  amendment  is  found  in  section 
22  and,  if  adopted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, would  have  permitted  participation 
In  monetary  benefits  granted  by  the  Act  even 
If  a  Native  village  decided  to  acquire  title  to 
their  existing  reservation. 

Section  20.  Attorney  and  Consultant  Pees 
Section  20  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  attorney  and  con- 
sultant fees.  The  parallel  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  is  section  26.  The  Sen- 
ate language  is  substantially  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  total  amount  of  fees  granted 
has  been  reduced  to  92  million.  In  addition, 
the  conference  report  authorizes  the  $600,000 
granted  by  subsection  5(g)  (1)  of  the  Senat« 
amendment   in   this   section. 

Section  21.  Taxation 
Section  21  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  the  tax  treatment  to  be  accorded 
lands  and  revenues  granted  by  this  Act  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native  claims. 
It  parallels  section  27  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  with  some  deletions  and  modifica- 
tions is  substantially  the  same. 

Section   22.    Miscellaneous 

The  conference  committee  In  Section  22 
added  a  miscellaneous  section  to  the  confer- 
ence report  to  pick  up  a  number  of  provi- 
sions from  both  the  House  passed  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  and  to  deal  with 
problems  created  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  in  combining  the  two. 
Set  out  below  is  a  discussion  of  those  pro- 
visions which  are  not  self-explanatory. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  none  of 
the  revenues  or  lands  granted  by  this  Act 
may  be  subject  to  any  contract,  present  or 
future,  which  is  based  on  a  percentage  fee 
of  the  value  of  all  or  some  of  the  settlement 
granted.  The  purpoee  Is,  of  course,  to  protect 
the  Native  people.  This  provision  would  not 
apply  to  future  percentage  fee  contracts 
which  are  not  related  to  the  value  of  the 
settlement  and  which  are  to  l>e  paid  out  of 
investment  earnings. 

(J)  Subsection  (J)  provides  for  adjust- 
ments in  deeds  to  conform  to  the  United 
States  Land  Survey  System  when  the  lands 
conveyed  have  not  been  adequately  surveyed 
at  the  time  of  conveyance.  No  similar  pro- 
vision was  Included  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  bill,  but  the  conference  committee 
adopted  the  language  to  correct  this  over- 
sight, and  to  prevent  the  delay  of  convey- 
ance which  could  occur  without  this  provi- 
sion. The  language  was  deemed  necessary  in 
view  of  the  short  period  provided  for  the 
selection  and  conveyance  of  lands  to  the 
Natives. 

(k)  Subsection  (k)  provides  that  sales  and 
timber  numsgement  of  lands  granted  to  th« 
Natives  from  the  National  Forests  shall,  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  continue  to  be  In  ac- 


cordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (sustained  yield). 
A  similar  provision  was  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Section  23.  Review  by  Congress 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Act:  however,  the 
Senate  bill  provided  for  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  March  1  of  each  year  for  thirteen 
years.  The  conference  report  requires  an  an- 
nual report  untU  1984,  but  does  not  specify  a 
reporting  date.  The  conference  report  re- 
quires a  flnal  report  In  1985  in  lieu  of  1992 
as  required  by  the  House  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  contemplated  detailed  reports  from  the 
Alaska  Native  Commission,  but  this  provi- 
sion wBis  deleted  as  unnecessary  since  the 
conference  report  does  not  provide  for  the 
Commission. 

Section  24.  Appropriations 
The  provision  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  is  a  simple  authorization  to  ap- 
propriate "such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  It  is 
recognized  that  the  Secretary  will  require 
additional  personnel  and  other  funds  in  com- 
plying with  the  directives  contained  in  the 
conference  report,  and  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  under  this  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  also  requested  the  President  to  ad- 
vance moneys  from  his  contingency  fund  for 
"start-up"  of  the  various  corporations  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  bills.  Due  to  the  dif- 
ferent corporate  structure  and  the  provision 
for  a  $12.5  million  appropriation  for  1972, 
such  provisions  were  not  deemed  appropri- 
ate. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ments into  the  Alaska  Native  Fund  are  al- 
ready limited  by  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 6(a). 

Section  25.  Publication 
The    conference    committee    adopted    the 
House  language  as  section  35  of  its  report, 
which  is  almost  identical  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, and  Is  of  similar  intent. 

Section  26.  Saving  Clause 
The  conference  committee  adopted  the 
House  language  as  section  26  of  its  report. 
The  Senate  provision  contained  the  state- 
ment: "Except  as  specifically  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  applicable  to  Alaska."  That  sen- 
tence was  eliminated  as  being  unnecessary. 

Section  27.  Separability 

The  provisions  of  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  concerning  separability  were  identical, 
and  are  Included  in  the  conference  report  as 
section  21. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  for  such  time  as  he  may 
need 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
my  senior  colleague  first. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Stevens >  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  before  beginning  my 
commentary  on  this  bill,  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  great  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
Representative  Aspinall  of  Colorado  in 
making  it  possible  for  the  conference 
committee  to  come  to  a  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  imanimous  basis  of  aU  those 
present  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port. It  was  a  real  exercise  in  true  lead- 
ership that  these  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  shown  in  this  regard,  because 
we  started  off  miles  apart  yet  ended  up 
with  a  bill  which  is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  leader- 
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ship  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  has  shown  over  the  years, 
and  for  the  assistance  we  have  received 
from  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; but  we  are  particularly  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
for  his  kindness,  patience,  and  wise  ad- 
vice. 

Mr.  President,  my  comments  on  the 
bill  are  related  to  items  which  may  not 
be  adequately  explained  by  the  confer- 
ence report  but  which  have  been  pre- 
pared so  ably  by  coimsel  for  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  WUllam  Van  Ness,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Cook  and  by  the  counsel  in  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Interior,  Lewis 
Sigler  and  Charlie  Leppert.  I  spent  a  good 
amount  of  time  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  working  on  legislation  and 
I  have  never  seen  men  who  were  able 
to  produce  so  much,  so  accurately,  in 
so  little  time.  They  are  truly  the  archi- 
tects of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that  it 
will  go  down  as  a  hallmark  of  Indian  leg- 
islation. 

Going  through  the  bill — the  problem 
we  have  with  regard  to  some  of  the  lands 
being  conveyed  is  that  they  are  being 
conveyed  with  restrictions.  They  are 
being  conveyed  to  Native  or  regional 
villages  at  the  very  time  when  some  of 
the  Federal  programs  are  becoming  op- 
erative in  Alaska  and  when  they  are 
becoming  available  to  the  Native  people. 

For  that  reason,  the  bill  wisely  contains 
section  2(g).  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
point  out  that  section  because  of  a 
restriction  in  the  report  that  indicates 
the  land  can  be  considered  as  Indian 
reservation  land  for  the  particular  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  that  section.  I  men- 
tion the  EDA  tjTJe  of  projects  in 
particular. 

On  the  loans  and  grants  that  are  made 
available  through  Federal  agencies  in 
Alaska  for  the  assistance  of  our  Native 
people,  to  help  them  get  started  in  the 
economic  development  program  that  this 
bill  will  make  available,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  these  lands  will  be 
considered  as  through  they  are  Indian- 
owned  lands  for  the  purpose  of  these 
Federal  acts. 

Second,  the  greatest  and  most  Im- 
portant single  decision  the  conference 
committee  made,  that  brought  about  the 
agreement,  was  the  provision  in  section 
3ie)  by  which  provision  tentatively  ap- 
proved lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  imder 
the  Statehood  Act  or  lands  identified  for 
selection  by  the  State  prior  to  January 
17,  1969.  the  date  of  the  formal  freeze 
order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  are  available  to  the  State.  That 
compromise  affects  about  26  million  ac-es 
which  will  be  protected  for  the  State  ex- 
cept for  Native  villages.  We  have  t  iken 
out  of  that  section  the  provision  which 
required  that  the  Federal  lands  be  at 
least  40  acres,  because  of  the  existence  of 
Federal  installations  such  as  hospitals. 
The  amount  of  land  not  needed  for  a 
hospital  in  a  small  village  need  not  be 
40  acres. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  enrollment  section,  section 
5.  This  section  refers  to  the  place  where  a 
person  resided  on  the  date  of  the  1970 


census  but  it  also  refers  to  a  permanent 
residence. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  material  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  which  sets  forth  the  standards 
which  they  have  used  to  determine  the 
place  of  residence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

1970  Census  or  Popitlation,  Number  or  In- 
HABrrANTS,  Alaska,  Mat  1971,  PS  (1)  A3, 
Alaska 

trSUAL   place   of   RESmENCK 

In  accordance  virtth  census  practice  dating 
back  to  1790,  each  person  enumerated  In  the 
1970  census  was  counted  as  an  inhabitant  of 
his  usual  place  of  residence,  which  Is  gen- 
erally construed  to  mean  the  place  where  he 
lives  and  sleeps  most  of  the  time.  This  place 
Is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  his  legal 
residence,  voting  residence,  or  domicile.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  use 
of  these  different  bases  of  classification  would 
produce  substantially  the  same  statistics,  al- 
though there  may  be  appreciable  differences 
for  a  few  areas. 

The  implementation  of  this  practice  has 
resulted  in  the  establishing  of  residence  rules 
for  certain  categories  of  persons  whose  usual 
place  of  residence  is  not  immediately  clear. 
F^irthermore,  this  practice  meatLS  that  per- 
sons were  not  always  counted  as  residents  of 
the  place  where  they  happened  to  be  found 
by  the  census  enumerators.  Persons  without 
a  usual  place  of  residence  were,  however, 
counted  where  they  were  enumerated. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  on 
military  installations  were  counted  as  resi- 
dents of  the  area  in  which  the  installation 
was  located.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  not 
living  on  a  military  Installation  were  counted 
as  residents  of  the  area  in  which  they  were 
living.  Crews  of  U.S.  Navy  vessels  were 
counted  as  residents  of  the  home  port  to 
which  the  particular  vessel  was  assigned: 
crews  of  vessels  deployed  to  the  overseas  fieet 
were  therefore  not  included  In  the  population 
of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Per- 
sons in  Armed  Forces  families  were  counted 
where  they  were  living  on  Census  Etey  (e.g., 
the  milltairy  installation,  "off-base,"  or  else- 
where, as  the  case  might  be) .  Crews  of  U.S. 
merchant  marine  vessels  were  counted  as  part 
of  the  population  of  the  U.S.  port  in  which 
their  vessel  was  berthed  on  Census  Day;  or 
if  sailing  in  inland  or  coastal  waters,  either 
the  port  of  departure  or  destination,  depend- 
ing on  which  the  vessel  was  nearest  on  Census 
Day.  Crevre  of  all  other  U.S.  merchant  marine 
vessels  are  not  Included  in  the  population  of 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

College  students,  as  in  1950  and  1960,  were 
counted  as  residents  of  the  area  in  which 
they  were  living  while  attending  college. 
Inmates  of  institutions,  who  ordinarily  live 
there  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  were 
counted  as  residents  of  the  area  where  this 
Institution  was  located;  on  the  other  hand, 
patients  In  general  hospitals,  who  ordinarily 
remain  for  short  p>eriods  of  time,  were  count- 
ed at  their  homes.  On  the  night  of  April  6. 
1970,  a  special  enumeration  was  performed 
in  missions,  flophouses,  detention  centers, 
etc..  and  persons  enumerated  therein  were 
counted  as  residents  of  the  particular  place. 

Americans  who  were  overseas  for  an  ex- 
tended period  (in  the  Armed  Forces,  working 
at  civilian  Jobs,  studying  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, etc.)  are  not  included  In  the  popula- 
tion of  any  of  the  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  tem- 
porarily abroad  on  vucations,  business  trips, 
and  the  like,  were  counted  at  their  usual  res- 
idence. 


Persons  In  larger  hotels,  motels,  etc.,  on  the 
night  of  March  31,  1970,  were  requested  to 
fill  out  a  census  form  for  allocation  back  to 
their  homes  If  they  indicated  no  one  was 
there  to  report  them  in  the  census.  A  similar 
approach  was  used  for  Americans  who  left  the 
United  States  during  March  1970  via  major 
intercontinental  air  or  ship  carriers  for  tem- 
porary travel  aboej°d.  Persons  visiting  In  pri- 
vate homes  who  gave  this  kind  of  Indication 
were  also  allocated  back  to  their  usual  resi- 
dence. 

In  addition,  information  on  persons  away 
from  their  usual  place  of  residence  was  ob- 
tained from  other  members  of  their  families, 
landladies,  etc.  If  an  entire  family  was  ex- 
pected to  be  away  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  enumeration.  Information  on  it  vras 
obtained  from  neighbors.  A  matching  process 
was  used  to  eliminate  duplicate  reports  for  a 
person  who  reported  for  himself  while  away 
from  his  usual  residence  and  who  was  also 
reported  at  his  usual  residence  by  someone 
else. 

Urban  and  Rukal  REsmENCE 

Data  on  the  population  of  the  State  by 
urban  and  rural  residence  are  shown  for  the 
State  In  table  1  and  for  the  counties,  or 
comparable  areas,  in  table  9.  According  to 
the  definition  adopted  for  use  in  the  1970 
census,  the  urban  pc^tUatlon  comprises  all 
persons  living  In  urbanized  areas  and  In 
places  of  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more  outside 
lu-banized  areas.  More  specifically,  the  urban 
population  consists  of  all  i>ersons  living  in 
(a)  places  oi  2,600  inhabitants  or  more  in- 
corporated as  cities,  villages,  boroughs  (ex- 
cept Alaska),  and  towns  (except  In  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin), 
but  excluding  those  persons  living  In  the 
rural  portions  of  extended  cities;  (b)  unin- 
corporated places  of  2,500  Inhabitants  or 
more;  and  (c)  other  territory.  Incorporated 
or  unincorporated.  Included  in  urbanized 
areas. 

In  censtLses  prior  to  1950,  the  virban  popu- 
lation comprised  all  persons  living  In  Incor- 
porated places  of  2,500  or  more  and  areas 
(usually  minor  civil  divisions)  classified  as 
urban  under  special  rules  relating  to  popula- 
tion size  and  density.  The  vaoeX,  Important 
comi>onent  of  the  urban  territory  In  any  def- 
inition Is  the  group  of  Incorporated  places 
having  2,500  Inhabitants  or  more.  A  defini- 
tion of  urban  territory  restricted  to  such 
places,  however,  would  exclude  a  number  of 
large  and  densely  settled  places  merely  be- 
cause they  are  not  Incorporated.  P>rior  to 
1950,  an  effort  was  made  to  avoid  some  of  the 
more  obvious  omissions  by  inclusion  of  se- 
lected places  which  were  classified  as  urban 
under  special  rules.  Even  with  these  rules, 
however,  many  large  and  closely  built- 
up  places  were  excluded  from  the  tirban  ter- 
ritory. 

To  Improve  its  measure  of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation, the  Bureau  of  the  Census  adc^ted.  in 
1950,  the  concept  of  the  urbanized  area  and 
delineated,  in  advance  of  enumeration,  boun- 
daries for  unincorporated  places.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  urbanized  area  and  unincor- 
porated place  concepts  for  the  1950  census, 
the  urban  population  was  defined  as  all  per- 
sons residing  in  urbanized  areas  and,  outside 
these  areas,  in  all  places  incorporated  or  un- 
incorporated, which  had  2.500  inhabitants  or 
more.  With  the  following  two  exceptions,  the 
1950  definition  of  urban  was  continued  sub- 
stantially unchanged  to  1960  and  1970.  In 
1960  (but  not  in  1970),  certain  towns  in  the 
New  England  States,  townships  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  and  counties  elsewhere 
were  designated  as  urban.  However,  most  of 
the  population  of  these  "special  rule"  areas 
would  have  been  classified  as  urban  in  any 
event  because  they  were  residents  of  an  ur- 
banized area  or  an  unincorporated  place  of 
2.600  or  more.  Second,  the  Introduction  of 
the  concept  of  "extended  cities"  In  1970  has 
very  little  impact  on  the  urban  and  rural  fig- 
ures generally. 
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In  all  nrban  and  rural  definitions,  the  pop- 
ulation not  classiaed  as  urban  constitutes  the 
rural  population. 

Mr.  STEVraiS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  ptirpose  of  establishing  legislative 
history,  to  the  fact  that  residence  un- 
der the  census  concept  is  not  necessarily 
residence  under  this  bill,  because  the  bill 
is  talking  about  permanent  residence, 
whereas  the  Census  Bureau  counted 
students  where  they  were  in  the  institu- 
tions where  they  were  attending  school 
and  they  counted  persons  overseas  as 
not  being  included  in  the  population  of 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  the  standard  of  the 
Census  Bureau  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  bill  but  a  concept  of  permanent 
residence  in  regard  to  section  5. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  section  6,  particularly  sec- 
tion 6(b),  with  regard  to  the  prohibition 
against  using  funds  for  political  purposes 
that  go  to  the  regional  corporations  of 
the  village  corporations.  These  corpora- 
tions are  subject  to  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  insofar  as  Federal  elections  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  clear  that  the  intent  is  that 
none  of  the  funds  shall  be  used  for  any 
election  purposes.  State.  Federal,  or  local. 
This  is  a  prohibition  against  using  these 
funds  from  the  corporations  for  any 
piupose  involved  in  political  campaigns. 

In  section  7,  the  bill  wisely  makes  the 
regional  corporations  profit  corpora- 
tions. They  are  not  government  entities. 
but  they  are  part  of  a  profltmaking  pic- 
ture for  the  native  people  of  Alaska  for 
the  future.  I  think  that  the  intent  is  quite 
similar,  and  I  point  out  this  is  mentioned 
in  the  report,  that  these  corporations 
parallel  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  the  investment  corporation  that 
was  proposed  by  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  It  is  important  for  all  to  note 
that  these  are  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Alaska  to  conduct  business  for 
profit. 

They  are  not  government  bodies.  We 
assimie  that  as  corporations  they  are  do- 
ing business  for  profit  and  will  not  incur 
debts  on  behalf  of  any  individual  other 
than  those  debts  that  they  have  been 
authorized  to  incur  pursuant  to  the  cor- 
porate laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Particularly  also  I  would  call  atten- 
tion in  that  same  section  to  subsection 
<h)  (1),  which  permits  transfer  of  stock 
pursuant  to  a  court  decree  of  separation 
and  divorce  or  child  support.  It  should  be 
clearly  identified  as  an  exception  to  the 
prohibition  against  transfer  of  the  stock 
of  any  of  these  corporate  organizations 
for  a  period  of  20  years. 

In  the  same  section,  subsection  (1> 
permits  the  regional  corporations  to 
withhold  money  from  the  villages, 
moneys  that  they  are  entitled  to  xmder 
the  formula  in  the  bill,  either  50  percent 
of  the  money  after  5  years  or  40  percent 
during  5  years.  These  moneys  may  be 
withheld  by  the  regional  corporation 
until  the  village  has  submitted  a  plan  for 
the  expenditure  of  their  funds. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  imder  section  8(b)  of  the  bill,  the 
budgets  of  the  corporation  may  be  re- 
viewed in  a  i}erlod  of  5  years.  This  Is  not 
the  same  power  as  the  power  to  review 
the  plans  for  spending;  this  is  the  power 


to  request  a  plan  in  advance  of  expendi- 
ture but  not  to  approve  the  village 
budget — that  power  Is  limited  to  5  years. 

The  TiDage  corporations  under  section 
8(a)  are  also  corporations  which  are  or- 
ganized for  profit,  but  they  mar  on  de- 
cision of  the  villages,  be  organized  as 
nonprofit  corporations  imder  the  laws  of 
Alaska. 

Under  section  9(a) ,  with  regard  to  the 
revenue  sharing  provisions,  the  so-called 
2  percent  overriding  royalty  that  applies 
to  all  lands  in  Alaska  in  Federal  title  to- 
day apply  to  all  minerals  that  are  sub- 
ject to  disposition  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act. 

This  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  as  passed.  I  am  hopeful  that 
that  change  will  be  duly  noted  by  those 
people  who  administer  this  act  after  it 
has  been  passed. 

In  regard  to  section  10<a).  the  confer- 
ence made  it  very  clear  that  the  district 
court  of  the  district  of  Alaska  is  the  only 
court  that  will  have  jurisdiction  over  ac- 
tions in  regard  to  any  challenge  with 
respect  to  the  legality. 

In  subsection  (b>  it  is  clear — and  this 
is  a  significant  change — that  only  in  the 
event  the  State  initiates  litigation  or  vol- 
untarily becomes  a  party  to  the  Utigation 
to  contest  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  legislate  on  the  subject  matter 
or  the  legality  of  this  act,  will  all  rights 
of  land  selection  granted  to  the  State  by 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  shall  be 
suspended. 

All  of  the  lands  under  this  act  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  with  the  exception  of  hardship 
lands  and  those  lands  identified  as  the 
new  lands  will  be  within  25  townships. 

I  call  attention  to  section  ll(a>.  This 
is  also  a  very  significant  compromise  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees.  It  recognizes 
that  the  lands  aroimd  the  village  areas 
in  Alaska  are  the  lands  that  the  village 
people  have  wanted  and  claim  as  their 
own.  There  are  no  floating  selection 
rights  under  the  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  revenue-sharing 
sections  of  the  bill  apply  only  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  State  of  Alaska  received  after 
the  date  of  this  act.  A  very  significant 
word  in  that  section  is  the  word  "here- 
after" and  that  is  a  change  that  means 
that  the  2  percent  overriding  royalty  will 
be  paid  when  received  from  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Alaska  from  reve- 
nues received  after  the  date  of  this  act. 

There  are  many  significant  changes  in 
this  bill  that  have  been,  I  believe,  to  a 
great  extent  exjdained,  and  very  well  ex- 
plained, I  may  add  by  the  report  that  has 
been  filed  by  the  conference  committee. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  are  some 
areas  that  need  further  explanation — for 
instance,  section  14(h)  regarding  the 
conveyance  of  fee  title  to  regional  cor- 
porations for  cemetery  sites  and  histori- 
cal places.  I  would  hope  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  was  not  to 
take  the  places  away  from  the  village,  to 
take  away  their  cemeteries  or  their  his- 
torical sites,  but  merely  to  place  title  in 
the  regional  corporation  as  the  custodi- 
an of  places  properly  identified  as  sudi 
sites.  For  instance,  I  refer  to  some  of 
the  old  Russian  churches  and  some  of 


the  areas  preserved  by  the  village  peo- 
ple. Title  will  be  conveyed  to  the  village 
corporations,  for  instance,  of  some  of 
such  places.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees under  this  act  that  thoee  areas 
will  be  preserved  and  that  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  village  corporations  for  that 
purpose  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merlcal  exploitation  but  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  the  cemeteries  and 
historic  sites. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  brought  that  point  up  dur- 
ing the  conference.  It  was  very  thorough- 
ly discussed  by  him  and  by  the  members 
of  the  conference.  The  Interpretation  he 
places  on  the  status  of  the  cemeteries  and 
historic  sites  is  exactly  correct.  There 
is  no  intent  whatever  in  the  bill  to  take 
the  last  resting  places  or  these  historic 
sites  away  from  the  Native  people  or  their 
village  corporations. 

That  was  made  very  clear  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  am  glad  tliat  the  Senator  clarified  it 
by  his  discussion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Lands  to  be  made  available  under  the 
same  section,  for  areas  such  as  Sitka, 
Kenai.  Juneau,  and  Kodiak  are  made 
available  imder  the  particular  section 
relating  to  hardship  areas  that  treat- 
ment does  not  apply  to  any  other  area 
of  the  State.  These  lands  are  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  a  decision  that  these 
are  historic  villages  that  existed  before  a 
white  man  got  to  Alaska  that  no  longer 
exist.  They  are  to  be  included  in  this 
hardship  category  created  under  this  act. 

I  point  out  particularly  the  provisions 
of  section  14(h)  (5)  which  deal  with  the 
conveyance  of  160  acres  of  land  occupied 
by  the  Native  as  a  primary  place  of  resi- 
dence on  August  31,  1971.  That  is  a  place 
of  residence  outside  of  village  land.  The 
subsurface  state  in  such  lands  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  appropriate  regional 
corporations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  concerning  the  provisions  of 
section  17(B),  which  is  a  provision  that 
I  would  refer  to  as  a  revised  Kyi  amend- 
ment, does  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  right  to  withdraw  80  million 
acres  of  land  within  the  9-month  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees, 
I  believe,  that  these  are  to  include  the 
lands  previously  classified,  such  as  the 
Hiamna  classification.  Brooks  Range,  or 
Copper  River  areas  and  that  these  lands 
comprise  well  over  50  million  acres  al- 
ready. We  have  added  land  up  to  80  mil- 
lion acres  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
identify  the  land  to  be  withdrawn  by 
the  Congress  at  some  future  date  for 
specific  Federal  programs  that  is,  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges, 
and  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 

This  amendment  that  was  contributed 
to  by  Representative  Udall,  of  Arizona, 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subeec- 
tion  (c)  of  this  amendment,  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  report  every  6 
months  for  a  period  of  2  years  his  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  these  lands 
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the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  made  a 
most  significant  ctrntrlbution.  If  the 
Secretary  recommends,  in  2  years,  that 
land  he  has  identified  as  being  valuable 
for  these  for  specific  programs  be  added 
to  the  areas  set  aside  for  those  programs 
in  Alaska,  the  Congress  will  have  5  years 
to  act.  This  was  another  wise  and  just 
resolution  of  the  problem  that  faced  us 
with  regard  to  the  great  demand  for 
areas  needed  for  conservation  purposes. 

I  Eigain  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  aiding  us  and  for  putting  to- 
gether a  bill  which  Representative  Udall 
and  Representative  Kyl  on  the  other 
side,  and  Senator  Mktcalf  on  this  side 
felt  so  strongly  about.  Through  this  bill 
we  can  achieve  our  respective  goals. 

In  section  21  the  statement  is  made 
that: 

me  receipt  of  shares  of  stock  In  the 
Regional  or  Village  Corporations  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  native  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  form  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  taxation. 

I  assume  the  manager  of  the  bill  would 
agree  that  we  are  talking  about  shares 
issued  originally  by  the  corporation  or 
issued  in  the  21st  year  and  not  stock 
dividends  in  lieu  of  dividends.  Those 
dividends  would  be  taxable  under  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  answer,  as  I  under- 
stand the  question,  is  "Yes." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  yield  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor  so  that  I  may 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEnnENS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2891. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2891)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,"  and  requesting  a  further  confer- 
ence thereon 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a. further  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiQcer  apjxjinted  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Proxmhie,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Packwood. 
and  Mr.  Roth  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  The 
reason  for  this  action  is  that  an  amend- 


ment was  added  in  conference,  against 
which  there  was  a  point  of  order  raised 
in  the  House  which  was  sustained  by  the 
Parliamentarian  and  we  are  going  back 
to  work  on  the  meastire  now. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10367)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  in  section  22  con- 
tain very  important  decisions.  Two  of 
them  have  not  been  commented  on  in  the 
report. 

Section  2(b)  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  "to  issue  patents  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  made  a  lawful  entry  on 
the  public  lands  in  compUance  with  the 
public  land  laws  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing title  to  homesteads,  headquarters, 
sites,  trade  and  manufacturing  sites,  or 
small  tract  sites." 

These  people  are  to  get  their  patents 
immediately,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  second  group  consists  cf  those  who 
made  a  lawful  entry  prior  to  August  31, 
1971,  and  although  they  might  not  have 
completed  all  requirements  of  the  land 
laws,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
meet  those  requirements,  and  provided 
they  lawfully  entered  on  the  land  and 
were  not  trespassers,  they  will  be  able  to 
continue  and  receive  patents  to  the  land 
they  lawfully  entered. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  (2) 
pertain,  as  I  understand  it,  to  tentatively 
approveo  lands  and  the  withdrawals 
made  within  tentatively  approved  lands, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  village  se- 
lections. After  3  years  they  should 
go  back  to  the  State  which  should  re- 
ceive patent  for  such  lands  not  taken  by 
the  village  in  question. 

I  assume  the  manager  agrees.  There  Is 
a  withdrawal  for  the  villages  and  even 
though  these  lands  were  tentatively  ap- 
proved under  the  Statehood  Act,  a  vil- 
lage within  by  T/A  lands  could  select 
lands  within  those  tentatively-approved 
areas.  But,  once  that  withdrawal  expires 
there  is  an  understanding  that  the  re- 
maining l£aids  should  be  patented  to  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  I  followed  the  Senator's 
complex  question,  I  think  the  answer  is 
yes,  but  I  would  want  to  read  it  first.  I 
think  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  apprecite  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

My  intent  is  to  make  certain  that  those 
lands,  within  T/A  lands,  withdrawn  for 
the  purpose  of  villages,  not  used  by  vil- 
lages, are  to  be  patented  by  the  State  at 
that  time.  I  want  to  be  sure  it  is  clear  we 
do  that. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  the  Senator  has  re- 
stated it,  the  answer  is  unquestionably 
yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  section  22(c)  we 
have  provided  a  section  that  all  lands 


"conveyed  to  village  and  regional  cor- 
porations, any  person  who  prior  to  Aug- 
ust 31,  1971,  initiated  a  valid  mining 
claim  or  location  under  the  general  min- 
ing laws  and  recorded  notice  of  said  lo- 
cation within  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  office  shall  be  protected  in  his  pos- 
sessory right  if  all  requirements  of  the 
general  mining  laws  are  complied  with, 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  may,  if  all 
requirements  of  the  general  mining  laws 
are  complied  with,  proceed  to  patent." 

This  is  a  protection  for  those  who  have 
mining  claims  in  Alaska ;  if  they  are  valid 
today  and  if  they  continue  in  the  devel- 
opment they  will  have  an  additional  5 
years  to  proceed  to  patent.  Otherwise 
they  might  be  cut  ofif  by  reason  of  the 
fact  they  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
fully  protect  their  claim  under  the  min- 
ing laws  prior  to  this  date. 

Section  22(k)  is  a  provision  that  many 
people  have  misimderstood.  It  is  my  firm 
opinion  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  the 
Native  people  in  southeast  Alaska  will  be 
an  immediate  asset  because  they  are  tim- 
berlands  from  the  national  forest  in 
Alaska. 

For  fiscal  and  other  reasons  we  have 
delayed  the  cash  settlement  and  I  felt 
there  could  be  extraordinary  pressure  on 
the  villages  to  sell  this  timber  before  they 
would  have  the  money  and  before  they 
develop  the  management  protections  to 
really  treat  those  timberlands  as  what 
they  are,  a  long-term  asset  of  each  vil- 
lage. For  that  reason  the  bill  provides: 

( 1 )  the  sale  of  any  timber  from  such  lands 
shall,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  relating  to  the  export 
of  timber  from  the  tJnlted  States  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  national  forest  lands  In  Alaska 
under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  and 

(2)  such  lands  are  managed  under  the 
principle  of  sustained  yield  and  under  man- 
agement practices  for  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quaUty  no  less 
stringent  than  such  management  practices 
on  adjacent  national  forest  lands  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years. 

I  feel  that  is  something  that  will  result 
in  the  preservation  of  these  forest  lands 
for  the  Native  people. 

I  hope  in  time  that  will  prove  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  years,  many 
himdreds  of  people  have  entered  upon 
the  public  lands  in  Alaska  to  make  en- 
tries imder  the  public  land  laws.  Because 
of  the  imposition  of  the  so-called  super 
land  freeze  in  1969,  many  of  these  in- 
dividuals have  not  received  a  patent,  al- 
though they  may  have  completed  all  the 
requirements  stipulated  in  the  public 
land  laws  or  may  have  been  well  on  their 
way  to  completing  these  requirements. 
In  addition,  many  individuals  have  en- 
tered the  public  lands  to  stake  claims 
under  the  general  mining  laws. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  throughout  our 
consideration  of  the  Native  land  claims 
settlement  legislation  that  both  types  of 
entries  should  be  protected  In  the  final 
settlement  bUl.  Such  protection  is  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice.  Many  hundreds  of 
Alaskans  have  spent  years  of  effort  in 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  public 
land  laws.  Often,  they  have  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  reliance  on  the  fact 
that  they  would  some  day  receive  a 
patent  in  compensation  for  their  labors. 
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Not  only  Is  the  protection  of  entries 
under  the  public  land  and  general  min- 
ing laws  a  matter  of  Justice.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  sound  economics.  The  mineral 
extraction  Indtxstry  Is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  the  Alaskan  economy.  In  re- 
cent years,  mineral  resource  concerns 
have  invested  much  capital  in  our  State. 
This  capital  has.  in  turn,  generated  addi- 
tional Income  for  Alaskan  businesses 
that  are  not  Involved  in  mineral  devel- 
opment. Tlie  decision  to  invest  venture 
capital  Is  dependent  upon  many  factors. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
certainty  that  possessory  and  other  valid 
existing  rights  will  not  be  disturbed.  The 
mere  threat  of  disturbance  is  usually 
enough  to  deter  the  investment  of  ven- 
ture capital. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  does  protect  rights 
which  have  accrued  under  the  general 
mining  and  public  land  laws.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  several  places  in  the  bill. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  section  22 
(b> ,  which  I  proposed  during  conference 
committee  consideration  of  the  settle- 
ment legislation.  This  provision  directs 
the  Secretary  to  promptly  issue  patents 
to  all  persons  who  haw  made  entry  on 
the  public  lands  in  compliance  with  the 
public  land  laws  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing title  to  homesteads,  headquarters 
sites,  trade  and  manufacturing  sites,  and 
small  tract  sites,  and  who  have  fulfilled 
all  requirements  of  the  law  prerequisite 
to  obtalfting  a  patent. 

In  addition,  this  section  provides  that 
any  person  who  has  made  a  lawful  entry 
prior  to  August  31,  1971,  for  any  of  the 
foregoing  purposes  shall  be  protected  in 
his  right  d.  use  and  occupancy  until  all 
the  requirements  of  law  for  a  patent  have 
been  met.  This  would  be  so  even  if  the 
Itmds  Involved  have  been  reserved  or 
withdrawn  in  a^ccordance  with  Public 
Land  Order  4582,  as  amended,  or  the 
withdrawal  provisions  of  the  settlement 
legislation.  Of  course,  to  qualify  for  pro- 
tection under  the  latter  part  of  this  pro- 
vision, an  individual  must  have  main- 
tained his  occupancy  in  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  public  land  law. 

Similar  treatment  is  also  provided  to 
those  who  have  entered  the  public  lands 
in  compliance  with  the  general  mining 
laws.  Under  section  22(c),  which  I  also 
proposed,  on  lands  conveyed  to  villages 
and  regional  corporations,  any  person 
who  prior  to  August  31,  1971,  initiated  a 
valid  mining  claim  or  location  imder  the 
mining  laws  and  recorded  notice  of  his 
location  will  be  protected  in  his  posses- 
sory rights,  if  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law  have  been  satisfied.  This  protection 
will  appdy  for  a  period  of  5  years  and,  if 
the  mining  claimant  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  mining  laws,  he 
will  receive  a  patent.  On  lands  which  are 
not  conveyed  to  viUage  and  regional  cor- 
porations, the  Augiist  31.  1971,  cutoff 
date  does  not  apply,  and  the  rights  of  all 
those  who  initiated  valid  mining  claims 
or  locations  will  be  protected  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c>  even  If  their  en- 
tries were  made  subsequent  to  August  31. 

I  believe  that  another  aspect  of  the 
settlement  legislation  will  have  a  favor- 
able impact  on  the  Alaskan  mining  In- 
dustry. This  is  the  conference  commit- 
tee's treatment  of  the  land  freeze.  First, 


metalliferous  mining  entries  are  exempt- 
ed from  the  further  freeze  provided  in 
section  17(d).  Such  an  exemption  is  in 
keeping  with  that  provided  in  the  Pickett 
Act  and  Public  Land  Order  4582,  as 
amended,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  continuation  of  an  economically  via- 
ble mineral  extraction  Industry  in  Alas- 
ka. Second,  the  general  land  freeze  stipu- 
lated in  the  bill  is  carefully  defined  and 
is  restricted  in  time  and  location,  thus, 
insuring  the  prudent  development  of 
Alaska's  land  base,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  social  and  economic  progress  of 
all  our  ijeople. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference committee's  treatment  of  rights 
which  have  accrued  under  the  mining 
and  public  land  laws  is  an  excellent  ac- 
commodation of  the  various  interests  in- 
volved. The  settlement  legislation  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  an  historic 
and  significant  landmark  in  our  treat- 
ment of  Alaska  Natives.  We  must  also 
keep  in  mind  that  the  bill  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  non-Native 
citizens  of  Alaska.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions which  I  have  just  described  and 
others  that  have  been  written  into  the 
bill  will  provide  all  ovu-  people  with  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  I  have  just 
about  used  all  of  our  time.  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  I  want  to  express 
our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  He  suggested  that  the 
Congressman  from  Alaska,  the  Senators 
from  Alaska,  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  get  together  to  try  to  resolve  our 
differences  before  the  conference.  We 
did  that,  and  while  our  understand- 
ing has  not  been  incorporated  100  per- 
cent into  the  bill  it  led  to  a  substantial 
resolution  of  tiie  problems  before  the 
conference. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportimity  to  make  this 
explanation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  25  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  first  let  me  thank  the 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens' 
for  his  comments.  All  of  us  worked  as  a 
team  on  this  bill.  We  did  have  many 
complications  as  we  went  along  on  it, 
but  men  of  goodwill  can  always,  with 
a  little  give  and  take,  work  out  their 
problems.  I  think  the  end  product  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  bill. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  asked,  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  printing  of  the 
report  by  the  Senate  be  dispensed  with. 
I  would  now  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  unanimous-consent  order 
be  withdrawn,  because  there  seems  to  be 
a  feeling  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  reports  made 
available  for  the  people  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  order  will  be 
vitiated. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want,  first, 
to  offer  for  the  Record  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington    (Mr.   Jack- 


son), who.  for  reasons  which  are  ap- 
parent to  everyone  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— at  least,  I  hope  they  are — was  un- 
able to  be  in  attendance  at  every  meet- 
ing, but  attended  as  frequently  as  he 
could  and  was  available  for  most  of  the 
meetings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Scnatok  Jackson 

Mr  PresWent,  I  want  to  commend  both  the 
House  and  Senate  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1971  lor  their  dedicated 
efTort  and  for  the  constructive  and  reason- 
able manner  In  which  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  passed  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  were  resolved. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  and  commend 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Nevada  for  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Conferees  during 
the  conference  meetings  I  was  unable  to  per- 
sonally attend.  The  Senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Subconrmiit- 
tee  on  Parks  and  Recreation,  did  an  out- 
standing job  In  handling  this  complex  and 
difficult  conference  and  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  Native  people,  the  State,  the 
Federal  governnient,  and  the  larger  public 
interest  la  tlie  resources  and  the  future  of 
Alaska. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  because  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada's  persuasive 
arguments  on  behalf  of  his  Park  Study 
Amendment  to  the  bill  when  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate,  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  amendment  in  the  Con- 
ference Report.  This  amendment  directs  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  withdraw  up  to 
80  million  acres  of  land  in  Alaska  which  are 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Park, 
Forest,  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  Future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans will  be  thankful  for  the  Senator's  fore- 
sight and  Judgment  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
cosponsored  this  Important  amendment  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  a  Conference 
Conunittee  is.  of  course,  to  resolve  and  to 
compromise  the  differences  between  House 
and  Senate  passed  bills.  I  endorse  and  com- 
mend the  major  portions  of  the  Conference 
Committee's  actions.  There  are,  however, 
some  aspects  of  the  conference  report  on 
which  I  have  Individual  views  which  I  ad- 
vanced in  the  Conference  Committee  that  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  action  that  was  ulti- 
mately taken  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees. 

I  want  to  set  forth  these  views  for  the 
Record  because  I  believe  that  my  concerns 
in  many  of  these  areas  can  be  handled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  his  existing 
legal  authority  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  Act. 

First.  I  regret  that  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee did  not  accept  my  amendment  to  require 
competitive  leasing  of  all  public  lands  In 
Alaska.  It  is  my  view  that  competitive  leasing 
would  result  In  greater  revenues  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  would  prevent  windfalls 
to  private  individuals. 

Second,  I  would  have  preferred  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  amendment  whicll  I  co- 
sponsored  to  the  language  in  the  Conference 
Report.  The  amendment  of  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
had  no  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
acreage  which  coiUd  be  withdrawn  for  p>ark 
purposes.  The  Secretary  can  and,  in  my  view, 
should  withdraw  any  public  lands  tn  Alaska — 
within  the  80  million  acre  limitation  of  the 
Conference  Report — which  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  inclusion  in,  or  creation  as.  new 
units  of  the  NaUonal  Park.  Forest.  Refuge  or 
Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  If  this  Is  not  aone,  the 
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last  chance  to  set  aside  these  unspoiled  lands 
for  future  generations  without  co«t  to  the 
American  people  wUl  have  been  foregone. 

Third,  it  Is  my  strong  convlctioa  that  the 
Joint  Federal -State  LAnd  Use  Planning  Com- 
nilssion  should  have  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment powers  ae  provided  for  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  rather  than  merely  l>elng  an  ad- 
visory body  to  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  can,  by  supjxjrtlng  the 
Commission  and  by  following  the  planning 
priorities  the  ConunisMon  reconunenda,  in- 
sure that  a  national  land  use  policy  will  be 
developed  for  the  public  lands  In  Alaska. 

Fourth,  I  would  have  preferred  the  adop- 
tion of  the  land  formula  I  proposed  tn  the 
Senate  bill  which  provided  for  lese  lands — 
30  mUlion  acres — but  higher  quality  lands — 
10  million  acres  of  free-floating  lands  to  be 
selected  for  their  economic  potential.  I  be- 
lieve the  pubUc  interest  Is  better  served  by 
granting  the  Native  people  less  total  acre- 
age, but  making  sure  that  the  lands  granted 
are  valuable  and  will  generate  a  continuing 
source  of  revenue. 

Fifth,  I  would  have  preferred  the  simplic- 
ity and  security  of  one  Statewide  Investment 
Corporation,  competently  staffed  and  subject 
to  appropriate  restrictions,  to  protect  the  In- 
teresU  of  the  Native  beneficiaries  in  the  re- 
venues granted  by  the  Act  to  the  13  Regional 
Corp>oratlons  provided  for  in  the  Conference 
Report. 

Sixth.  In  my  view,  the  protection  of  Na- 
tive subsistence  needs  and  requirements 
would  have  been  better  protected  by  a  spe- 
cial provision  in  the  Act  rather  than  by 
leaving  the  matter  to  Secretarial  discretion. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  commend 
wholeheartedly  the  efforts  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  for  their  untiring 
efforts  o^■er  the  nine  days  of  the  conference. 
The  settlement  package  is  a  fair  and  honor- 
able resolution  of  the  Native  Claims — fair  to 
the  Native  people,  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska, 
to  the  State,  and  to  the  national  intereet. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  want  to  single  out  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  the  many  days  of  work  that  he. 
and  he  alone,  has  spent  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Alaskan  Native  problem.  This 
started  in  the  90th  Congress.  In  the  91st 
Congress  he  devoted  at  least  6  days  in 
field  hearings  and  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  these  problems.  In  addition,  he  de- 
voted more  than  15  days  of  full  commit- 
tee time  to  executive  sessions.  As  the  rec- 
ord will  show,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  after  many  days  of  hearings  and 
deliberation.  It  was  p>assed  by  the  Senate, 
but  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  this  Congress,  the  92d,  the  chair- 
man devoted  some  3  days  to  hearings  on 
this  bill,  another  3  days  to  executive 
sessions,  and  1  day  to  floor  debate  in 
perfecting  the  Senate  bill  and  sending 
it  to  conference.  There  were  almost  9  full 
days  of  meeting  in  conference.  So,  in  my 
view,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wsushing- 
ton  deserves  the  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  work  that  has  been  ham- 
mered into  this  legislation  on  the  Senate 
side. 

I  also  want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  Bill  "Van  Ness,  chief  counsel  to  the 
committee  who  worked  out  so  many, 
many  problems  not  only  in  this  session 
but  in  the  last  session,  in  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive claim  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
would  have  done  without  his  legal  and 
sharp  analysis  of  the  protdems  Involved. 

I  would  also  like  to  salute  Jerry  Verk- 
ler,  staff  director,  and  likewise  Charles 
Cook,  minority  counsel.  Again  as  a  team. 


they  worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  out 
a  bill  which  I  think  is  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble one. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  yield  5  or  10 
minutes,  or  whatever  time  he  may  want, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
( Mr.  Gravel  ) . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  two  minor  points. 
According  to  the  bill  funds  will  be  ap- 
propriated into  the  Alaska  native  fimd 
beginning  this  fiscal  year;  that  is,  before 
July  31,  1972.  But  no  funds  will  be  paid 
out  from  the  Alaska  Native  fund  to  the 
regional  or  village  corporations  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  com- 
pleted the  Native  enrollment.  That  pro- 
cedure could  take  as  long  as  2  years. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  in- 
terim the  appropriated  funds  will  be  held 
in  a  special  fimd  in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Will  there  be  any  interest  credited  to 
that  accoimt  while  the  funds  are  with- 
held pending  enrollment? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  bill  does  not  by  its 
terms  provide  for  interest  on  the  ap- 
propriated funds  once  they  are.  in  fact, 
appropriated  although  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  annum  beginning  6 
months  after  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  Congress  fails  to  make  a  sched- 
uled appropriation  is  provided. 

As  to  funds  withheld  pending  enroll- 
ment, it  is  the  committee's  intention  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  use 
his  existing  statutory  authority  to  in- 
vest aiul  manage  the  Alaska  Native  fund 
pending  enrollment  and  to  credit  any 
interest  so  earned  to  that  fund.  When 
the  enrollment  is  completed,  the  total 
balance,  including  accrued  interest  will 
be  paid  to  regional  corporations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  second  question  concerns  revocation 
of  existing  reservations.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  all  reservations  in  Alaska  are 
revoked,  tmless  the  village  corporations 
located  within  the  reservation  elect  to 
take  fee  title  to  the  reservation.  If  Na- 
tives do  elect  to  take  title  to  the  reserva- 
tion, they  will  not  participate  in  the  land 
selection  procedures  of  the  bill,  nor  share 
in  the  monetary  settlement. 

Some  reservations  contain  two  or  more 
Native  villages.  On  page  27,  section  19ib) 
of  the  conference  report,  the  committee 
bill  states: 

If  two  or  more  villages  are  located  on  such 
reserve  the  election  must  be  made  by  all  of 
the  members  or  stockholders  of  the  Village 
Corporations  concerned. 

Does  this  language  mean  that  an  elec- 
tion in  such  cases  must  result  in  a 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Natives  in  or- 
der to  take  fee  title  to  the  reservation? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No,  it  does  not.  The  lan- 
guage merely  provides  that  where  two  or 
more  villages  are  located  in  the  same 
reservation,  then  members  of  all  af- 
fected villages  must  participate  in  the 
election  held  to  determine  whether  to 
retain  the  resarvation.  If  a  majority  of 
all  affected  Natives  vote  to  take  title  to 
the  reservation,  that  election  will  be  ef- 
fective. The  language  refers  to  partici- 
pation by  all  affected  Natives,  not  to  any 
requirement  of  a  unanimous  vote. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Senate  passed  S.  35.  a  prod- 
uct of  considerable  legislative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  dedication  and  leadership  of 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jacksom  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  the  solid 
legislative  craftsmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Comisel  WilUam  Van  Ness,  produced  an 
excellent  document,  worthy  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Alaska  Native  land 
claims. 

The  House  had  earlier  passed  H.R. 
10367,  which  likewise  was  an  impres- 
sive document.  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee members  and  staff  had  labored  long 
and  hard  to  reach  a  compromise  of  all 
competing  interests. 

Both  bills  essentially  took  the  same 
approach  to  settlement.  Both  included 
approximately  $1  billion  in  revenue,  40 
million  acres  in  confirmed  title  to  the 
Natives,  and  a  corporate  structure  for 
long -term  management  of  settlement 
funds  and  land  interests,  with  consider- 
able discretion  left  to  the  Native  recipi- 
ents on  the  disposition  and  control  of 
these  resources. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  was  a  difiBcult  one,  diffi- 
cult because  this  was  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  for  Alaska  since 
the  Statehood  Act  cleared  both  Houses 
in  1958.  Provisions  of  this  legislation  cut 
across  virtually  every  economic  and 
social  interest  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  with  passage 
of  this  legislation  Alaska  will  never  be 
the  same.  For  Alaskans,  this  legislation 
will  take  some  getting  used  to.  But  once 
the  immediate  changes  are  implemented, 
and  our  people  become  familiar  with  the 
new  structures  and  the  new  interests.  I 
am  confident  there  will  be  common 
agreement  that  the  act  we  consider  to- 
day will  have  been  extremely  beneficial 
to  the  individuals  concerned  and  to 
the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

Virtually  all  land  in  Ala^a  is  pres- 
ently in  public  ownership.  This  legisla- 
tion will  convey  at  least  40  million  acres 
to  Native  interests — and  that  means  pri- 
vate interests —  and  will  open  the  way  for 
additional  land  selections  under  the 
Statehood  Act,  much  of  which  will  ulti- 
mately reach  private  hands.  That  will  be 
a  new  element  in  Alaska  life. 

Another  new  element  involves  Alaska 
government  structure.  Most  of  Alaska's 
vast  land  expanse  does  not  fall  within  the 
boimdaries  of  regional  govemm«it.  With 
this  legislation  we  wiU  be  creating,  in 
fact,  if  not  in  name,  government  for  the 
many  rural  regions  of  Alaska. 

The  Natives  of  Alaska  have  not  had 
and  do  not  have  today  the  economic 
resources  to  insure  their  full  equahty  as 
citiz«is  of  our  State  or  this  Nation.  Most 
Native  Alaskans  over  the  years  have  be- 
come dependent  upon  government  hand- 
outs for  all  aspects  of  their  health  and 
welfare — oftentimes  for  their  very  sub- 
sistence. With  passage  of  this  legislation 
some  economic  resources  will  be  available 
to  the  Native  population  of  Alaska.  This 
wUl  not  instu*  dramatic  Improvements 
in  their  way  of  life,  but  it  wUl  give  the 
Native  people  an  opportunity  to  build 
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and  create  on  their  own,  with  their  own 
leadership,  in  their  own  way,  for  the  first 
time  not  dictated  to  by  a  non -Native 
bureaucracy  thousands  of  miles  away. 

All  of  this  and  more  will  take  some 
getting  used  to  by  Alaskans.  There  will 
be  newly  created  entities  with  real  eco- 
nomic and  social  power.  There  will  be 
new  leaders  in  the  mainstream  of 
Alaska's  economic  and  political  life. 
There  will  be  new  bases  of  economic  po- 
tential for  employment,  development  and 
investment.  There  will  be  new  interests 
to  deal  with  regarding  Alaska's  land  and 
its  resources. 

And,  hopefully,  from  this  there  will  be 
rapid  and  significant  improvement  in  Job 
opportunities,  education,  and  the  general 
health  and  welfare  of  all  Alaskans,  par- 
ticularly those  who  need  it  most,  the 
people  of  village  Alaska. 

The  land  claims  settlement  is  not  wel- 
fare legislation.  For  nearly  a  century  the 
Federal  Government  has  had  an  unre- 
deemed debt  to  the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  of  Alaska. 

Now,  a  claim  has  been  filed,  considered, 
and,  with  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
claim  will  be  paid.  It  is  a  just  and  valid 
claim,  recognized  by  all  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  H.R.  10367  is  the 
negotiated  settlement  of  that  obligation. 

As  a  consequence  of  retiring  the  debt, 
increased  economic  opportunities  will 
flow  to  the  recipients.  Some  non-Natives 
believe,  in  all  good  faith,  that  the  settle- 
ment is  too  much  of  an  advantage  for 
the  Native  people,  particularly  when 
added  to  other  existing  Federal  programs 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Alaska 
Natives. 

The  weakness  of  this  argument  lies  in 
the  kind  of  conditions  existing  Govern- 
ment programs  have  created.  We  have 
provided  too  little  in  all  areas — health, 
education,  housing,  employment — as 
verified  by  available  statistics,  and  ap- 
parent to  all  who  know  the  nature  of 
village  life.  We  have  approached  these 
programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  de- 
meaning climate  of  dependency  among 
some  of  the  proudest,  most  resourcefiil 
people  on  earth. 

With  this  legislation,  the  Native  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  gain  some  tools  with  which 
to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency  and 
help  shape  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  does  Justice,  to  the  valid  claims 
of  the  Native  people.  I  believe  most 
Natives  will  accept  the  legislation  as  a 
Just  settlement. 

This  legislation  will  produce  imme- 
diate and  significant  benefits  for  all  the 
people  of  Alaska. 

It  will  open  the  way  for  orderly  de- 
velopment of  our  vast  resource  poten- 
Ual. 

It  insures  that  tens  of  millions  of  acres 
of  Alaska  land  will  be  set  aside  for  parks, 
wilderness  areas,  wildlife  ranges,  and 
developed  recreational  areas. 

Not  every  Alaskan,  nor  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  find  happiness  with 
this  legislation.  In  the  final  analysis  it 
has  that  common  property  of  all  legis- 
lation which  we  enact:  it  is  the  work 


of  mortal  men  attempting  to  wrestle  with 
urgent  problems,  acutely  aware  of  pres- 
ent realities,  yet  with  an  eye  on  the 
vision  we  hope  to  build  into  our  future. 

I  am  certain  that  the  immediate  re- 
action in  Alaska  to  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  not  be  universal  acclaim, 
but  rather  a  mixed  blend  of  delight, 
hope,  caution,  and  anger. 

But  I  am  also  convinced  that  this  is 
sound  legislation,  a  fair  settlement,  and 
a  necessary  prelude  to  development  and 
protection  of  America's  last  great  re- 
maining frontier. 

For  5  years  I  have  been  personally  and 
actively  involved  with  this  problem.  As 
a  UJS.  Senator  I  have  lived  with  this 
legislation  for  3  years,  often  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  most  other  interests.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  result.  I  am  confident 
of  the  Justice  of  its  provisions,  and  I 
urge  its  passage  by  the  \3S.  Senate. 

There  are  two  gentlemen  whose  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  this  legislaticm  stand 
out.  They  are  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  and  Representa- 
tive AsPiNALL,  both  chairmen  of  the  re- 
spective Interior  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Their  job.  of 
course,  requires  that  they  handle  this 
legislatiMi.  But  the  way  these  gentlemen 
conducted  themselves  over  the  past  2 
years  in  this  problem  area  demonstrates 
not  only  that  they  did  a  job  they  are 
required  to  do  because  of  their  position, 
but  that  they  demonstrated  a  degree  of 
leadership  and  dedication  far  in  excess 
of  that  normally  exercised.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  )  melded 
together  various  points  of  view  to  bring 
about  a  decision.  The  decision  to  have  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  in  Alaska  do 
detail  research  in  this  area  laid  the 
groundwork  for  information  which 
opened  the  way  for  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible > 
himself,  because  of  the  enforced  absence 
of  the  chairman  in  the  final  months, 
played  an  unusual  role,  particularly  in 
the  conference  committee.  We  were  for- 
timate  that  he  is  gifted  with  a  tempering 
personality  that  enabled  him  to  infiu- 
ence  other  members  in  bringing  about 
the  resolve  to  push  the  legislation  along. 

I  am  in  accord  with  his  statement  with 
respect  to  Bill  Van  Ness  and  Jerry  Verk- 
ler  on  the  Senate  side.  I  would  add  to 
that  commendation  mention  of  Lewis 
Sigler  on  the  House  side. 

The  work  necessary  to  bring  this  bill 
together  has  been  a  gargantuan  task  and 
all  who  participated  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  all  Alaskans. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  commenda- 
tion to  my  colleague  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  (Mr.  Stevens).  Though  we 
at  times  have  disagreed  on  some  of  the 
facets  of  this  legislation,  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  his  resolve  and  his  dedication  to 
accomplish  a  solution  in  this  regard  are 
no  less  than  my  own,  and  certainly  no 
less  than  anyone  else's. 

This  is  my  second  experience  with  Rep- 
resentative AspiNALL,  in  conference. 

Representative  Aspinai.l  was  on  this 
floor  earlier.  The  way  he  conducted  the 


conference  committee  was  probably  the 
most  ideal  leadership  I  will  ever  experi- 
ence in  my  tenure  of  ofBce  in  Congress. 
He  was  at  all  times  very  courteous,  at  all 
times  very  diligent,  and  I  believe,  in  a 
personal  way,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
encourage  each  individual  member  to 
state  his  views  while  at  the  same  time 
moving  the  process  along  to  a  conclusion. 
I  also  wish  to  mention  the  following 
House  conferees:  Messrs.  Haley,  Edmond- 
soN,  Udall,  Meeds,  Begich,  Saylor,  Kyl, 
Steicer,  and  Camp.  Their  efforts  cer- 
tainly are  noteworthy  and  their  accom- 
plishment great  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  say  we  probably  could  not  have 
seen  a  bill  this  year  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  William  A. 
Egan.  coming  forward  and  adding  his 
voice,  adding  also  a  tempering  influence, 
since  he  knew  many  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  a  personal  basis 
because  of  his  long  career  of  public  serv- 
ice. His  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  just  set- 
tlement were  most  important  in  permit- 
ting us  to  reach  a  legislative  solution. 

Let  me  particularly  point  out  the  ef- 
forts made  by  Representative  Nick 
Becich  of  Alaska,  which  added  a  catalytic 
influence  on  the  House  side  and  which 
I  am  sure  helped  to  bring  about  the  leg- 
islation in  the  House. 

Let  me  just  add,  in  passing  kudos,  the 
names  of  Dr.  Douglas  Jones,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  field  committee 
and  joined  my  staff  in  the  Senate;  Byron 
Mallott,  no  longer  on  my  staff,  but  who 
was  here  in  the  beginning,  and  did  sig- 
nificant and  important  early  ground- 
work, Sam  Kito,  who  advised  me  in 
many  different  areas  of  this  legislation. 

Joe  Rottistein,  my  administrative  as- 
sistant, who  is  with  me  on  the  floor  to- 
day, has  devoted  more  time  to  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other  task  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  thought  of  undertaking  dur- 
ing my  short  tenure.  His  efforts  were  im- 
portant in  coimtless  ways  that  can  never 
be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
not  lived  with  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

There  is  one  other  noteworthy  ingredi- 
ent: The  Alaskan  Native  people  them- 
selves. They  brought  to  Congress  the  bill, 
sought  its  introduction,  and  obtained 
its  introduction.  When  I  consider  the 
amount  of  work  we  have  undergone  in 
bringing  about  this  legislation,  and  when 
we  realize  that  the  Alaskan  people, 
through  their  Native  organization,  ham- 
mered out  a  bill  with  all  the  intricacies 
this  one  has.  I  think  it  is  an  amazing  tes- 
timonial to  the  great  democratizing  proc- 
ess that  has  taken  place  in  Alaska.  If 
this  bill  carries  the  imprint  of  any  one 
group  of  people,  it  is  that  of  the  Alaskan 
Natives. 

The  imprint  is  there.  It  has  been  ham- 
mered into  an  amalgam  and  then  into  a 
compromise,  which  is  what  we  have  be- 
fore us  today.  I  think  this  compromise  is 
a  good  one,  certainly,  within  the  realm  of 
the  ability  of  human  beings  to  make  sucn 
a  compromise.  I  can  only  say  that  as  we 
go  forward  from  today,  the  challenge  has 
been  met  by  Congress,  we  have  worked 
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our  will,  and  the  challenge  rests  with  the 
Alaskan  Native  people  and  the  citizens  of 
Alaska  themselves — first,  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Alaska,  in  the  fact  that  they  must 
accept  this  legislation;  and  second,  with 
ihe  Native  people,  who  must  develop 
from  this  legislation,  a  future  for  them- 
selves. 

We  can  pass  as  many  laws  as  we  will, 
but  if  the  people  who  are  subject  to 
those  laws  do  not  accept  them,  then  the 
effort  goes  to  naught,  and  we  do  repre- 
sentative government  a  disservice.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  Alaskan  community— 
and  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  wiU.  to 
bring  it  about — will  accept  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  spirit  in  which  It  has  been 
rendered,  to  do  justice  first  to  the  Natives 
of  Alaska,  and  second  to  all  the  people  of 
Alaska  and  the  people  of  this  Nation.  As 
I  have  stated,  I  tliink  we  have  met  our 
challenge.  I  am  conflc'ent  Alaska's  citi- 
zens will  meet  their  challenge,  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  legislation,  and  that 
the  Natives  of  Alaska  wUl  meet  their 
challenge,  their  great  opportunity. 

We  have  done  today,  Mr.  President, 
probably  the  most  significant  thing  for 
Alaska,  with  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, since  the  passage  of  the  Statehood 
Act,  if  not  since  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  are 
about  to  move  to  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report,  I  again  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  con- 
ference committee.  I  have  had  many 
conferences,  over  my  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  Representative  Wayne  Aspinall. 
I  do  not  recall  the  number,  but  it  is  of  a 
high  numerical  order.  He  gives  to  a  con- 
ference a  balance  and  a  firmness  that  we 
do  not  always  find  in  our  conferences.  In 
this  conference  in  particular,  which  was 
tedious  and  involved  some  misunder- 
standings, he  maintained  a  balance  and 
retained  his  sense  of  humor  throughout. 
The  differences,  I  think,  were  resolved 
adequately. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  belie\'e  I  am  now  in  a 
position  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  represents  the  last  settle- 
ment for  any  aboriginal  group  on  a  first- 
time  basis.  There  have  been  treaties  and 
there  have  been  judicial  settlements  with 
other  Indiam  groups,  but  this  is  the  last 
of  the  great  aboriginal  claims  that  will 
be  presented  to  the  Congress.  This  is  a 
historic  occasion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  it  is,  also.  Let  me 
add  to  the  statement  that  Senator  Stev- 
ens has  just  made  that  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  Alaska  Sena- 
tors on  this  matter,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
landmark  legislation,  that  will  help  work 
out  the  problems  of  all  concerned.  I  do 
not  say  thai  this  is  a  perfect  bill,  but  I 
beheve  it  is  the  best  we  can  get. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today — and  I 
hope  that  will  be  very  shortly — it  stand 
in  adjoiunment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  only  business 
remaining  for  today  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  economic  package  part  of 
phase  n,  and  we  hcw>e  to  have  that 
momentarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bill  (S.  2891)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concres- 
STONAL  Record  of  this  date  at  pp.  46844- 
46848.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  objected  to  the  conference  report 
as  was  agreed  to  by  the  conference  ccm- 
mittee  on  8.  2891,  The  Economic  Stabili- 


zation Act  Amendments  of  1971.  We  have 
since  then,  Mr.  President,  appointed  new 
conferees,  met  and  we  have  now  agreed 
to  a  revised  conference  report  which  re- 
moves the  language  objected  to  by  the 
House. 

The  initial  conference  report  contained 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate  language 
authorizing  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
pay  permitted  to  certain  categories  of 
legislative  employees.  This  provision  h8.s 
been  eliminated  in  the  revised  confer- 
raice  report,  and  the  language  with 
respect  to  Federal  pay  is  now  identical 
to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  cm  De- 
cember 1.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
a  point  of  order  was  made  against  that 
particular  language,  which  has  now  been 
eliminated  completely;  so  there  is  no 
question  that  this  now  is  in  compUance. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
A  point  of  order  was  raised  to  the  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence, and  that  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained: hence  the  necessity  for  referring 
the  bill  back  to  conference.  Actually,  we 
have  the  bill  in  the  form  that  it  was 
pasGcd,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  minor 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  described  the  situation  precisely 
as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  The  "very  minor  amend- 
ment" that  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  alluded  to  is  the  McGee 
amendment  to  the  bUl;  and  in  terms  of 
its  application,  it  was  not  very  minor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  was  not  referring  to 
Senator  McGees  amendment,  which  is 
a  very  important  amendment.  I  think 
he  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
amended  further  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  McGee  amendment 
was  amended  by  the  House.  At  least, 
they  offered  an  amendment  which  we 
accepted,  which  was  relatively  minor, 
relative  to  the  whole  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  which  was  not  minor  in  any 
resp3Ct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  major  league.  I  recall  saying  in 
committee  that,  so  far  as  milUons  of 
Federal  employees  are  concerned,  this 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  it  is.  But  I  think 
the  intent  of  the  Senate,  even  in  the  light 
of  the  House  effort  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, is  what  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  wanted  to  do  just  that. 

Tne  amendment  requires  the  compara- 
bility adjustments  for  Federal  employ- 
ees on  January  1,  1972,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Presideit's  alter- 
nate plan  submitted  to  Congress  August 
31. 1971.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  McGEE.  When  will  those  increases 
take  effect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  first  day  of 
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the  first  pay  period  on  or  after  January  1, 
1972. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  key  to  that  is  "aa.  or 
after  January  1,  1972"? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Does  that  include  employ- 
eeo  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oot- 
emment,  or  just  civil  service  employees? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Legislative  em- 
ployees are  included. 

Mr.  McGEE.  When  will  their  pay  be 
eligible  to  be  increased? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  of  January  1, 
1972,  if  the  Senator  or  committee  chair- 
man approves  the  individual  increase — 
the  Senator  with  respect  to  his  own  staff 
and  the  committee  chairmen  with  respect 
to  their  staffs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  It  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  that  the  bill 
makes  that  very  specific? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  The  rules  of  con- 
ference prevented  us  from  making  the 
bill  that  specific,  but  that  is  what  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in- 
tended, and  certainly  it  is  fair  and  equi- 
table for  employees  of  the  judicial  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  executive  branch 
employees. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  Is  the  point 
that  it  is  significant  to  make  at  this  time, 
in  the  Record — that  is,  that  we  did  not 
intend  any  inequity  or  discrimination: 
that  once  the  lines  were  laid  out  that  this 
should  be  subject  to  the  individual  Sena- 
tor or  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
should  be  available  for  those  particular 
legislative  employees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  This 
was  always  called  the  Federal  employees' 
comparability  amendment,  and  it  was  my 
underst?.nflin°^  th?.t  th?re  wrs  no  di**crim- 
ination  here.  It  would  apply  to  execu- 
tive employees  and  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive also.  If  v,-ould  apply  to  all  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  recollecUon  that 
this  legislative  history  was  made  at  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  pro- 
posed his  amendment.  That  certainly 
was  my  understanding  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  was  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  conferees,  in  any 
case.  Now  we  have  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in 
its  pristine  form,  without  having  been 
tampered  with. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  correct.  We  did 
not  want  any  misinterpretation  of  that 
action  subsequently  to  be  resurrected  in 
adverse  ways. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  most  helpful  in  en- 
gaging in  this  colloquy.  Otherwise,  there 
could  be  some  confusion.  After  all.  the 
House  raised  a  point  of  order,  and  this 
could  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
because  the  point  of  order  was  sustained, 
legislative  employees  could  not  be  paid 
the  increase.  However,  I  think  this  col- 
loquy makes  it  clear  that  this  was  not 
our    intention.    Legislative    emidoyees 


dhould  be  paid  the  increase;  and  because 
the  McGee  amendment  was  accepted  in 
toto,  it  is  my  understanding  that  they 
will  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  it  does  not  mean  this. 
I  would  feel  some  stupidity  in  going 
back  to  my  office  this  evening. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Assured  by  that,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  delighted — not 
only  that  the  Senator  can  go  back  to  his 
office,  but  also  that  he  can  go  home, 
rather  soon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CREDITS  TO  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 
FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ASSOCIAnON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident, 
because  of  the  interest  in  Pakistan  and 
India,  I  want  to  read  into  the  record 
figures  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Devel- 
opment As.sociation.  These  figures  are  as 
of  June  30,  1971. 

The  total  of  International  Develop- 
ment Association  credits  to  nations 
thro'Jghout  the  world  is  $3,340,000,000.  Of 
this  total,  more  than  $2  billion  has  gone 
to  India  and  Pakiston,  $1,507,000,000  to 
India  and  $497  million  to  Pakistan. 


It    «ill   be   noted   fr< 


vaxi. 


tiiat  almo'^t  two-thirds,  actually  60  per- 
cent, of  all  the  soft  loans — namely,  all 
the  long-term  credits  or  grants  or  giv- 
aways,  any  way  one  wants  to  express  it — 
has  gone  to  India  and  Pakiston. 

These  figures  are  significant  in  light 
of  what  is  developing  between  those  two 
countries.  It  is  significant  also,  despite 
the  vast  amount  of  public  funds  which 
have  go.ne  into  the  World  Bank,  into  the 
soft  loans  and  Into  the  long-term  cred- 
its— the  bulk  of  which  has  gone  to  India 
and  Pakistan — that  this  Congress,  this 
Senate,  over  and  beyond  the  $3  billion  in 
soft  loans  made  by  the  International 
Development  Association  iias  recently 
authorized  $960  million  more  for  tliis  in- 
stitution. I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  voted  against  that.  It 
is  additional  evidence  that  American  tax- 
payers are  financing  many  of  the  prob- 
lems developing  throughout  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  inexcusable  for  Congress 
to  keep  on  appropriating  tax  funds  for 
long-term  grants  and  give-away  pro- 
grams to  countries  all  over  the  world, 
particularly  in  a  situation  where  the  two 
countries  that  shoiild  gain  the  most  by 
this,  are  dissipating  the  funds  by  fighting 
each  other. 

If  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  not  willing,  as  a  result  of  what  is 
happening  in  India  and  Pakistan,  to  re- 
appraise its  entire  foreign  aid  program, 


to  reappraise  its  giveaway  programs,  to 
reappraise  the  amoimt  of  money  Con- 
gress is  authorizing  and  appropriating 
for  international  financial  institutions, 
then  I  think  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration are  taking  an  unsound  and  un- 
wise view. 

I  say  again  that  the  funds  supplied  by 
the  American  taxpayers  have  played  a 
part,  and  maybe  a  significant  part  in 
making  it  possible  for  those  two  coun- 
tries to  fight  each  other.  I  do  not  beUeve 
we  are  doing  them  any  favors  when  we 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  engage  in 
warfare  against  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  another  docu- 
ment in  my  hand  entitled  "Military  As- 
sistance and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Facts, 
March  1971,  Department  of  Defense." 

On  page  12  of  that  Government  docu- 
ment it  gives  "Deliveries  on  Excess  De- 
fense Articles  by  Fiscal  Years." 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  report 
is  that  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
to  which  v.'e  have  delivered  excess  defense 
articles,  the  amounts  of  such  articles  in- 
sofar as  India,  Pakistan,  and  Nepal  are 
concerned  are  classified.  But  for  all  the 
other  countries,  the  figures  are  supplied. 
There  are  no  flgiu-es  for  India.  There  are 
no  figures  for  Pakistan.  There  are  no 
figures  for  Nepal.  There  is  only  the  in- 
sertion in  each  of  those  years  that  the 
figures  are  classified  data. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  why  should  those 
figures  be  classified  for  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Nepal?  They  are  not  classified  for 
any  other  nation. 

It  shows  that  this  country,  by  its  pol- 
icies, in  supplying  military  equipment 
and  money,  has  made  it  possible  for  India 
and  Pakistan  to  fight  each  other,  which 
could  lead  to  further  difficulties  for  other 
nations  in  that  area. 

I  want  to  express  the  hope — the  very 
strong  hope — that  the  United  States  will 
stay  neutral  in  the  fightmg  between  In- 
dia and  Pakistan.  We  have  caused 
enough  damage  already  by  supplying 
them  with  militarj'  equipment.  How 
much,  we  camiot  say,  because  the  figures 
are  clas-sified. 

Yes,  there  are  many  coimtries  involved 
which  have  received  deliveries  of  excess 
defense  articles  through  the  years — prac- 
tically every  country  in  Latin  America,  in 
East  Asia,  the  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
Western  Europe,  and  also  many  countries 
in  Africa.  But,  I  repeat,  the  only  coim- 
tries with  clsissifled  data  are  Pakistan, 
India,  and  Nepal. 

Why  in  the  world  would  that  be,  Mr. 
President? 

So  I  say  again,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  this  new 
report  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
which  shows  that  60  percent  of  all  of  the 
soft  loans  and  long-term  credits  have 
gone  to  those  two  countries — India  and 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  en- 
titled "Bank  Loans  and  IDA  Credits  by 
Country." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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BANK  LOANS  AND  IDA  CREDITS  BY  COUNTRY 
(Cumulative  total,  June  30. 1971    Expressed  in  U.S.  currwcy— Initial  eommitmtnfs  ntt  of  cancellations,  refundinjs  and  terminations) 


Bank  loans 

IDA  credits 

Total 

Country 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Afghanistan 

Algeria 

3 

9 
7 
9 
4 
1 
1 

3* 
3 
1 
5 

« 

"ig 

14 
4« 

s 

1 
11 

6 
3 

1 
10 

9 
11 

16 

I 
4 

•j- 

4 
5 
3 
4 
1 

10 
8 

39 

19 
2 
3 

7 
8 

10 
8 

31 

'     J80.500,000  " 

509.  102.  049 

417,730,000 

104, 860, 083 

76.  000.  000 

23,  250.  000 

32,000,000 

998,291,274 

33,123,943 

4,800,000 

37.100,000 

74,"i28,'60i' 

■■■232.' 537.  762' 
312.613.133 
871,877,840 

91,582.854 

30.000.000 
84,  876,  251 
39,  493,  510 

'      85,000,006^ 

25,000,000 
71,300,000 
57. 918, 024 
97.  800,  000 
11,800,000 
276.  526, 846 
250.000.000 
54,  788,  722 

■"  53.' 000,"  666" 
71,300,000  . 
50,  500,  000  . 
73,  500.  000 
14,219,117 
2,600,000 
58. 085. 959 
30,  014,  000  . 

1,051,248,279 

"6i2,'i4€,"457'. 

25,293,946  . 

44,500,000  . 
154,412,479  . 
398,  028,  000  . 

75,991,567  . 

59,959,421  . 
857,041,004  . 

4 

$15, 277,  313 

4 
3 
9 
7 
9 
4 
7 
4 

34 
3 
4 

10 

2 
12 

3 

19 
18 
49 

8 

4 

12 
6 
2 
3 

3 

14 

11 

17 

1 

16 
1 
4 
1 
8 
4 
5 
3 
6 
2 
15 
8 

73 

16 

19 

2 

3 

7 

8 

10 

8 

31 

5 

23 

12 

1 

J15,  277, 313 

80,500.000 

509,  102.  049 

417,730,000 

104,880,083 

76,000,000 

55, 850,  000 

41.100,000 

998.291,274 

33. 123.  943 

8.  080,  000 

67  100,000 

8.500,000 
93.774.601 

8  100.000 
251,535,517 
325. 686. 849 
891.377,840 

109,582,854 

35  630.  000 
89  426.  494 
39  493  510 
8  100,000 
85,  000.  000 

34.000,000 

95,900,000 

71,517,355 

142.  300,  000 

11,800,000 

276,  526. 846 

250,000.000 

54.  788,  722 

2,100,000  1 

84.900,000 

71.300.000  1 

50.500.000 

73.500.000 

19.319.017 

2,  949.  855 

82.113.933 

30,014,000 

2.  558.  288,  975 

227,400.000 

612. 146,  457 

25,293,946 

44,500,000 

154.412,479 

398, 028. 000 

75,991,567 

59,959,421 

857.041,004 

16,015.502 

290,124,026 

259,  438, 129 

27.  000. 000 

Argentina 

Australia 



Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Bots\«anj 

Brazil 

Burma 

6 

3 

""32,'6(J0'.0dd" 
9, 100.  000 

Burundi.   -_ 

Cameroon 

Central  Atrican 

Republic 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile    

3 

5 

2 
4 

3 
1 
4 

1 

3 

3 
1 

3,  280.  000 
30, 000.  000 

8,500,000 
19,646,000 

8.100.000 
18.997.755 
13,073.716 
19,500,000 

18,000  000 

5,630.000 

4,  550,  243 

China    .. 

Colombia 

Congo.  Democratic 

Republic  ol.. 

Congo,  People's 

Republic  of 

Costa  Rica 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

Denmark  .   

2 

«,  100, 000 

Dominican  Re- 
public  

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Fiji 

2 
4 

2 
6 

9,000,000 
24,600,000 
13.599,331 
44.  500,  000 

Finland 

France 

Gabon.... 

Gambia,  Uie 

Ghana 

Greece 

1 
6 

2.100.000 
31,900,000 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guyana 

Haiti 

2 
1 
5 

"34 
16 

5,100,000 

349,855 

24.027,974 

i,'567,"640,"696' 
227,400,000 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast' 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

...... 

11 
6 

"  "i6.'6i5,'502' 
61,300.000 
64, 938, 129 

Kenya' 

Korea 

Lebanon 

12 
6 

1 

228,824,026 
194,500,000 
27,  000,  OOO  . 
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ToUl 


Country 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Lesotho 

Liberia    .  

Luxembourg 

Malagasy  Republic... 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Mall"..   

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal     

Netherlands 

New  Zealand.. 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway _. 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Papua  and  New 
Guinea 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines. 

Portugal 

Rhodesia  >... 

Rwanda 

Senegal ' 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore 

Somalia 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sudan      

Swaziland. 

Syria . ., 

Tanzania '. .... 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Tunisia 

Turkey  

Uganda' . 

United  Arab  Republic 

Upper  Volta' 

Uruguay 

Venezuela . 

Yemen,  People's 
Democratic  Re- 
public of 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia ' 

International  Fi- 
nance Corporation 


$15,249,812 
11,761  983 
11,100,000 


1  {4,100,000 


16 


1 

1 

1 

25 

10 


288.678,513 

6  040, 080' 

66  000,000 

6,973,119 

1,053.446,438 

186,  720. 830 


4         29,100  000 
7  40,000.000 

2  16,800,000' 

2  9  700  000 ' 

1  5,200,000 


10 

5 

15 


236.451,985 

112,058,680 

59,  858,  828 


18.  300  000 
4,200,000 


13 
6 

31 
6 

3 
6 

24 
15 
5 
3 


338.  800. 000 

145,000.000 

633,459,647 

60, 047,  426 

34,700,000 
21,838.549 
244.102,066 
238.  952,  923 
57,500,000 
86. 950,  000 


1  2  994,834 
4          13,903,224 

2  35.304.820 


38        497, 190, 454 


3  11,000.000 

4  21,400,000 


2 
3 
10 

11 
8 
6 
2 

3 
22 

6 

11 

16 

1 

1 


4,000,000 

11,400.000 

114,243,457 

241.800,  OOO" 
326,861.83? 
129,  000,  000 
6,  950,  000 

42.  200  OOO" 
361. 698.  461 

49  390  424' 

102.168,689 

238,  679,  609 

8.400,000 

56,  500,  000 


9,300,000 
24,150,000 
6,500.000 


12, 350,  000 


2 
1 

1 
10 


21,500,000 
2,800,000 
8  500,  000 

60.  700.  000 


9 

10 


130.461.803 
329,114,641 


6 

10 
7 
1 
2 


3,  700,  000 

'44  762.' 598' 

111  815,987 

44,  300,  000 

26,  000,  000 

7.000.000 


19  565.  490.  M7 

11  168,250.000 


1.600,000 


1 


200.  OOC.  000 


1 

J4, 100.  000 

4 

15.249.812 

1 

11  761  983 

7 

40.  200,  000 

7 

40,000.000 

16 

288,678  513 

2 

16  800  000 

1 

6  040.  080 

3 

75.700,000 

2 

12  173,119 

25 

1,053  446,  <38 

12 

205,  020  830 

2 

4  200  000 

10 

236.451.985 

5 

112  058.680 

16 

62,853  662 

4 

13  903,224 

15 

374. 104,  820 

6 

145.000,000 

69 

1,130  650  101 

6 

60,047  426 

6 

45,700,000 

10 

43,238  549 

24 

244, 102  066 

15 

238,  952,  923 

5 

57,500,000 

3 

86.950.000 

1 

9.300,000 

8 

28.150.000 

5 

17.900,000 

10 

114,243.457 

4 

12,  350.  000 

11 

241.  800,  000 

8 

326  861.832 

8 

150.  500,  000 

3 

9  750,  000 

1 

8,  500,  000 

13 

102.900  000 

22 

361.  698.  461 

1 

3,  700,  000 

6 

49  390.  424 

17 

146  931  287 

26 

350,  495,  596 

8 

52.  700.  000 

2 

82,500,000 

2 

7,000,000 

9 

130.461.803 

10 

329.114.641 

1 

1.600,000 

19 

565.  490.  547 

11 

168,  250.  000 

1 


200. 000. 000 


Total 783    16,068.465,389        274    3.340.398,431     1,057    19.408.863,208 


■  1  loan  for  $7,500,000  shown  against  Ivory  Coast  is  shared  with  Mali,  Senegal,  and  Upper  Volta. 
>6  loans  aggregating  $162,800,000  shown  against  Kenya  are  shared  with  Tanzania  and  Uganda. 


'  3  k>ans  totaling  $106,700,000  have  been  assigned  in  equal  shares  to  Rhodesia  and  Zambia. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TAFT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2878. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  1  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bUl  (S.  2878)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert: 


That  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  1-1  lOO— 1-1115).  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  1-1101),  Is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  In  clause  (2)  thereof  the  final  "and  ", 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause  (4), 

(C)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (3)  as  follows: 
"(3)   Alternates  to  the  officials  referred  to 

In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  above,  where  permit- 
ted by  political  party  rules;  and", 
and  (D)   by  inserting  In  claua«  (4)    (as  re- 
designated by  this  section)  "or  by  ward"  im- 
mediately after  "large". 

(2)  Pargaraph  (4)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1102),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  school"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1102),  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  By  striking  out  "The  term"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph   (7)   of  this  section,  the  term". 

(B)  By  striking  out  in  clause  (A)  "one- 
year  period"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ninety-day  period"  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon ",  exoept  In  the  case  of  an  election  of 
Sectors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 


the  United  States  the  period  shall  be  thirty 
days". 

(C)  By  striking  out  In  clause  (B)  "twenty- 
one"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eighteen". 

(D)  By  striking  out  clause  (C) ,  and  redes- 
ignating clause  (D)   as  clause  (C). 

(4)  Se^on  2  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
1-1102),  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  that  section  the  following: 

"(7)  (A)  Any  person  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
in  the  UiUted  States  which  Is  a  felony  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  be  a  qualified  elec- 
tor. If  otherwise  qualified — 

"(II  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  he  completes  the  sen- 
tence of  incarceration  imposed  upon  him  for 
the  last  such  crime  committed  by  him.  or  in 
case  of  a  person  who  Is  granted  parole  or 
probation  with  respect  to  such  last  crime, 
beginning  on  the  date  he  begins  such  parole 
or  probation,  if  he  successfully  completes 
such  parole  or  probation,  or 

"(11)  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  he  completes  such  sen- 
tence of  Incarceration,  or  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  Is  granted  parole  or  probation  with 
respect  to  such  last  crime,  beginning  on  the 
date  he  begins  such  parole  or  probation,  if 
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the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, after  application  mad*  to  auetx  court 
by  such  person,  certifies  to  th«  Board  that 
su;h  person  has  demonstrated  such  qualities 
of  conduct  and  chanMrter  »m  to  warrant  the 
restoration  of  hla,  right  to  vot«:  or 

"(lit)  on  tbe  dat*  upon  which  he  receives 
a  pardon  wUh  respect  to  such  crlioe. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'felony*  shall  include  any  criiae 
committed  In  the  District  of  Colombia  re- 
ferred to  In  section  14  of  this  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1114). 

"(C)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  grant  a  pardon  or  amnesty  to 
any  person." 

(5)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  siich  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1106), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
"copy"  the  word  "sample". 

(6)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  siuih  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1106), 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "school". 

(7)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-1103),  Is  amended  (A)  by  redesignating 
subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  as  subsections 
(o.  (d),  and  (e).  respectively,  and  (B)  by 
adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"  I  b )  (1 1  The  Board  shall,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  Orst  Monday  in  May  of  each 
presidential  election  year,  conduct  a  presi- 
dential preference  primary  election  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  which  qualified 
electors  therein  may  express  their  preference 
for  candidates  of  each  political  party  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  nomination  for 
President  and  may  elect  delegates,  and  al- 
ternates where  permitted  by  the  rules  of  a 
particular  political  party,  to  a  particular 
political  ptrty  national  convention  convened 
to  nominate  that  party's  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. 

"(21  No  person  shall  pwjtlclpate  as  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  for  President  in  such 
primary  unless  there  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  Board,  not  later  than  the  fwty-flfth 
day  before  such  primary.  (A)  a  p>etltlon  on 
behalf  of  his  candidacy  signed  by  at  least 
one  thousand  qualified  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  are  registered  under 
section  7  of  this  Act,  and  who  are  of  the 
same  pKDlitlcal  party  as  the  prospective  nom- 
inee, and  |B)  a  written  statement  signed  by 
the  pro6p)ective  nominee  afBrming  that  he 
wants  hLs  name  listed  on  the  ballot  for 
such  primary  as  r.  candidate  for  such  nomi- 
nation. 

'•|3)  No  person  shall  be  listed  on  the  ballot 
In  such  primary  for  election  as  such  dele- 
gate, or  alternate  unless  there  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Board,  not  less  than  the 
forty-fifth  day  before  such  primary,  (A)  a 
petition  in  support  of  that  prospective  can- 
didate for  delegate  or  alternate,  as  the  case 
may  be.  signed  by  at  least  one  thousand 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
registered  under  section  7  of  this  Act  who 
are  of  the  same  polltica:  party  as  the  pro- 
spective candidate,  and  ( B )  if  the  prospective 
candidate  is  pledged  to  support  a  particular 
presidential  candidate,  a  written  statement 
signed  by  such  presidential  candidate  affirm- 
ing that  such  prospective  candidate  for  dele- 
gate or  alternate,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  seek- 
ing that  office  with  the  approval  of  such 
presidential  candidate  and  that  such  candi- 
date for  delegate  or  alternate  was  properly 
selected  according  to  the  rules  of  hla  political 
party  relating  to  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  delegate  or  alternate.  If  such  presi- 
dential candidate  tails  to  so  indicate  his 
approval  of  a  candidate  for  delegate  or  alter- 
nate, soch  ranrttdate  aball  appear  on  the 
ballot  (if  he  flies  the  appropriate  petition)  In 
such  primary  as  a  candidate  for  election  as 
a  delegate  or  alternate  pledged  to  no  presi- 
dential candidate. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  arrange  the  baUot  for 
the  presidential  preference  primary  so  as  to 
enable  each  voter  to  indicate  his  choice  for 
presidential  nominee  and  for  delegates,  and 


alternates,  ^fledged  to  support  that  prospec- 
tive nominee  wlttx  one  mark. 

"(5)  The  delegates  and  alternate  delegates, 
of  each  political  party  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  national  convention  of  that 
party  convened  for  the  nomination  of  the 
candidate  of  that  political  party  for  Presi- 
dent, elected  in  accordance  with  this  Act, 
shall  be  obligated,  on  the  first  and  second 
ballots  cast  at  that  convention  for  nominees 
lor  President,  to  vote  for  the  candidate  for 
nominattoo  who  received  at  least  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  cast  in  the  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  for  all  such  candidates  of  that 
party  for  President  held  In  the  EMstrlct  of 
Columbia  at  which  such  delegates  and  al- 
ternates were  elected,  or  until  such  candidate 
notifies  each  delegate  In  writing  tlMit  he  is 
no  longer  a  candidate.  On  subsequent  bal- 
lots so  cast  each  such  delegate  shall  be  free 
to  cast  his  ballots  in  his  discretion  without 
restriction. 

"(6)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify 
such  additional  details  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(8)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1107)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2(2i  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(7)  of  section  2  ot  this  Act". 

(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such  Act 
(DC  Code,  sec  1-1106),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  ( 1 )  Each  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  national  committeeman  or  alternate. 
or  national  commltteewoman  or  alternate, 
and  for  election  as  a  member  or  official  desig- 
nated for  election  at  large  under  clause  (4) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  shall  be  a 
qualified  elector  registered  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  who  has  been  nominated  for  such 
office,  or  for  election  as  such  member  or 
official,  by  a  nominating  petition  (A)  pre- 
pared In  accordance  witn  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  (B)  signed  by  not  less  than 
one  thousand  qualified  electors  registered 
under  such  section  7  of  this  Act.  who  are  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  candidate, 
and  (C)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than 
the  forty-fifth  day  before  the  date  of  the 
election  held  for  such  office,  member,  or 
official. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  nominating  petition 
for  a  candidate  for  election  as  a  member  or 
official  designated  for  election  from  a  ward 
under  clatne  (4)  of  such  first  section,  such 
petition  shall  be  prepared  and  filed  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  petition  prepared  and  filed 
by  a  candidate  under  paragraph  (1)  ot  this 
subsection  and  signed  by  two  hundred  quali- 
fied electors  residing  In  such  ward,  registered 
under  section  7  ot  this  Act,  who  are  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  candidate." 

(10)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  •  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1108),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three-year"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ninety-day". 

(11)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  candidate  In  a  primary  election 
for  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  nominating  petition  (I) 
filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  t))e  forty- 
fifth  day  before  the  date  ot  such  primary  elec- 
tion; (3)  signed  by  qualified  electMs  regis- 
tered under  section  7  of  this  Act,  who  are  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  candidate,  and 
equal  in  namber  to  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  such  electors  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Board  as  ot  the  nlnety-nlntb  day  before  the 
date  of  such  primary  election,  or  by  two 
thousand  ot  such  qualified  electors,  which- 
ever Is  less.  A  nominating  petition  for  a 
candidate  In  a  primary  electUui  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  may  not  be  circulated  for  signa- 
ture before  the  ninety -ninth  day  preceding 
the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be 
filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth  day 


preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scrllse  rules  with  reapect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nfimin^t.ing  petitions. 
The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each 
political  party  In  each  such  primary  election 
so  as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party  to 
vote  for  any  one  duly  nominated  candidate 
of  that  party  for  the  office  ot  Drtegate." 

(12)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1106),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"())(1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  may,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  be  nominated  di- 
rectly as  such  a  candidate  fc«  election  In  the 
next  succeeding  general  election  for  such 
office  (including  any  suc±i  election  to  be  held 
to  fill  a  vacancy) .  Such  person  shall  be  notn- 
inated  by  a  nominating  petition  (A)  fUed 
with  the  Board  not  less  than  the  forty-fifth 
day  before  the  date  of  such  general  election; 
and  (B)  signed  by  qualified  electors  regis- 
tered under  section  7  of  this  Act  equal  In 
number  to  1  'i  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  qualified  electors  in  the  District, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board  as  of 
the  ninety-ninth  day  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  or  by  three  thousand  of  such  quali- 
fied electors,  whichever  is  less.  No  signatures 
on  such  a  petition  may  be  counted  which 
have  been  made  on  such  petition  more  than 
ninety-nine  days  before  the  date  of  such 
election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  siibsection 
for  candidates  for  election  in  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  of  no 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any  person 
whose  name  has  appeared  on  the  ballot  of  a 
primary  election  for  such  office  held  vrlthln 
eight  months  before  the  date  of  such  general 
election." 

(13)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Designations  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  officials  under  clause  (4)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  by  written  communi- 
cations filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than 
ninety  days  before  the  date  of  such  election." 

(14)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(o)  Each  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  nominated  for  such  office  by  a  nominat- 
ing petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not 
later  than  the  forty-fifth  calendar  day  before 
the  date  of  such  general  election;  and  (B) 
signed  by  at  least  two  hundred  qualified 
electors  who  are  duly  registered  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  who  reside  in  the  ward 
from  which  the  candidate  seeks  election,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  candidate  running  at  large, 
signed  by  at  least  one  thousand  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia  reg- 
istered under  such  section  7.  A  nominating 
petition  for  a  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Bdncation  may 
not  be  circulated  for  signatures  before  the 
ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the  date  ot  such 
election  and  may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board 
before  the  seventieth  day  preq^lng  such 
date.  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
nominating  petitions.  In  a  general  election 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  for  each  ward 
to  enable  a  voter  registered  In  that  ward 
to  vote  for  any  one  candidate  duly  nominated 
to  be  elected  to  such  offlce  from  such  ward, 
and  to  vote  for  as  many  candidates  duly 
nominated  for  election  at  large  to  such  of- 
fice as  there  are  Board  of  Education  mem- 
ben  to  be  elected  at  large  in  such  election.' 

(15)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-lloa),  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  ot  that  section  the  following: 

"(r)  Any  petition  required  to  be  filed 
under  this  Act  by  a  particular  date  most 
be  filed  no  later  than  6  o'clock  poet  meridian 
on  sucii  date." 
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(16)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act   (D.C.  Code,  sec.   1-1108),  is  repealed. 

(17)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1109),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Any  candidate  or  group  of  candidates 
may,  not  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  such 
election,  petition  the  Board  for  credentials 
authorizing  watchers  at  one  or  more  polling 
places  and  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
vote  Is  to  be  counted  for  the  next  election 
during  voting  hours  and  until  the  count 
has  been  completed.  The  Board  shall  formu- 
late rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
watchers'  credentials,  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  such  watchers,  and  to  limit  the  number 
of  watchers  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion will  not  be  unreasonably  obstructed. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  should  provide 
fair  opportunity  for  watchers  for  all  candi- 
dates or  groups  of  candidates  to  challenge 
prospective  voters  whom  the  watchers  believe 
to  be  unqualified  to  vote,  to  question  the 
accuracy  In  the  vote  count,  and  otherwise  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  election  at  the 
polling  places  and  the  counting  of   votes." 

(18)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1- 
1110).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)(1)  The  elections  of  the  officials 
referred  to  In  clauses  (1 ) .  (2) ,  and  (3)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  and  of  officials  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  the  primary  under  section  5(b)  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  In  May  of  each  presi- 
dential election  year." 

(19)  Section  10(a)(7)(A)  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1110) .  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  majority"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  least  40  per  centum". 

(20)  Section  10(a)(7)(B)  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  l-lllO) .  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  majority"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  least  40  per  centum". 

(21)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (8)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  l-lllO),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "less  than  a  majority". 

(22)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  l-Illl),  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof,  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  petitioner 
be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  recount 
in  any  such  election  if  the  difference  In  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  the  petitioner 
In  connection  with  any  offlce  and  the  num- 
ber of  votes  received  by  the  person  certified 
as  having  been  elected  to  that  offlce.  In  the 
case  of  an  election  from  a  ward,  is  less  than 
1  per  centum  or  fifty  votes,  whichever  is  less, 
or  In  the  case  of  an  election  at  large,  is  less 
than  1  per  centum  or  five  hundred  votes, 
whichever  is  less." 

(23)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-U13),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  delegate"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "delegate  or  alternate,". 

(24)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1113),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  delegate"  and  inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   "delegate   or   alternate.". 

(25)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1113),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'■(e)(1)  Every  Independent  committee  or 
party  committee  which  receives  or  expends 
funds  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  group 
of  candidates  in  an  election  for  any  office  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
or  In  a  primary  election  held  under  section 
5(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  have  a  chairman 
and  a  treasurer  and  shall  maintain  an  ad- 
dress in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
notices  may  be  sent.  Each  such  committee 
shall  register  with  the  Board  of  Elections 
as  soon  as  its  receipts  or  expenditures,  or 
the  stun  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  to- 


tal (100,  or  within  ten  days  after  its  orga- 
nlizatlon,  whichever  first  occurs. 

"(2)  In  any  election  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  respect  to  any  office  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
or  with  respect  to  a  primary  election  held 
under  section  5(b)  of  this  Act,  each  candi- 
date for  election,  and  the  treasurer  of  each 
independent  or  party  committee,  shall  file 
with  the  Board  of  Elections  on  the  tenth 
calendar  day  before,  and  also  within  thirty 
days  after,  the  date  on  which  such  primary 
or  general  election  was  held,  an  itemized 
statement,  complete  as  of  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  filing,  setting  forth — 

"(A)  The  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  lor 
such  committee  in  one  or  more  items  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  value,  within  the 
calendar  year,  of  $100  or  more,  together 
with  the  amount  and  date  of  .such  contribu- 
tion; 

"(Bi  The  total  sum  of  the  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  subpara- 
graph  I A ) ; 

"(C)  The  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  conunittee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

"(D)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  In  one  or  more  items 
of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the 
calendar  year,  of  $10  or  more  has  been 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee,  and 
the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure; 

"(E)  The  total  sum  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee 
during  the  calendar  year  and  not  stated 
under  subparagraph   (D); 

"(F)  The  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  during 
the  calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
cumulative  during  the  calendar  year  to  which 
they  relate,  but  where  there  has  been  no 
change  In  an  item  reported  In  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

"(4)  Every  person  (other  than  a  political 
committee)  who  makes  an  expenditure  In 
one  or  more  Items,  other  than  by  contribu- 
tion to  a  political  committee,  aggregating  850 
or  more  within  a  calendar  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  any  general  or  primary 
election  held  under  this  Act,  shall  file  with 
the  Board  an  itemized  detailed  statement  of 
such  expenditure  in  the  same  manner  as  re- 
quired of  the  treasurer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee by  paragraph   (2)   of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

"  ( 1 )  All  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee: 

"(2)  The  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
son making  any  such  contribution,  and  the 
date  thereof; 

"(3)  All  expenditures  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  such  committee;  and 

"(4)  The  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  any  such  expenditure  Is  made, 
and  the  date  thereof. 

"(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  exceeding 
$10  In  amount.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve 
all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  required  to 
be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period  of  at 
letwt  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  statement  containing  such  items. 

"(7)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contri- 
bution for  a  political  committee  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof.  Including  the  name 


and  address  of  the  person  making  such  con- 
tribution, and  the  date  on  which  received. 

"(8)  Any  candidate,  treasurer  of  any  in- 
dependent committee,  or  party  committee, 
or  other  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  30 
days,  or  both.". 

S£c.  2  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia^^.  approved  June  20.  1906  (DC 
Code.  sec.  31  101(c)),  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elec'rr 
(as  that  term  Is  defined  in  section  2  of  tiie 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in  the 
school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election,  (B)  have,  for  the  ninety-day  period 
Immedietpiy  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided in  the  school  election  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  and  (C)  have,  during  the 
ninety-day  period  next  preceding  his  noni'.- 
natlon.  been  an  actual  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  have  during  such  pe- 
riod claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  A  mem- 
ber shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  lA)  be  a  qualified  elector  las 
that  term  Is  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act)  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  (Bi  have,  during  the 
ninety-day  period  next  preceding  his  ncml- 
natlon.  been  an  actual  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  have  during  si;ch  pe- 
riod claimed  residence  -nowhere  else.  A  mem- 
ber shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maiitiim  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
paragraph. 

"(3  No  individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  ( A ) 
hold  another  elective  office  other  than  dele- 
gate or  alternate  delegate  to  a  convention 
of  a  political  party  nominating  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  (B)  also  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment or  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
member  will  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  ptu-agraph.". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  .4ct  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  take  effect 
as  of  January  1.  1972. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President.  I 
know  that  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I.  therefore,  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S.  2878.  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments  that 
I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stevenson*.  The  amendments  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  InciUdlng  line  25  on 
page  6  an  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)(1)  The  Board  shall,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  May  of 
each  presidential  election  year,  conduct  a 
presidential  preference  primary  election 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  the 
registered  qualified  voters  therein  may  ex- 
press their  preference  for  candidates  of  each 
political  party  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  nomination  for  President. 
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"{2)  No  person  shall  be  listed  on  the  bal- 
lot as  a  candidate  for  nomination  tor  Presi- 
dent In  such  primary  unleaa  there  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Board  no  later  than 
forty-flTC  days  brfore  the  date  ot  such  presi- 
dential primary  election  a  petition  on  behalf 
of  his  judiciary  slg:ned  by  the  candidate  and 
at  least  one  thousand  qualified  electors  of 
the  rjlstrlct  of  Columbia  who  are  registered 
under  section  7  of  this  Act.  and  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  nominee. 

"(3)  Candidates  for  delegate  and  alter- 
nates where  permitted  by  political  party  rules 
to  a  particular  political  party  national  con- 
vention convened  to  nominate  that  party's 
candidate  for  President  shall  be  listed  on  the 
ballot  of  the  presidential  preference  primary 
held  under  this  Act  as — 

"(A)  full  slates  of  candidates  for  delegates 
supp>ortlng  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
President  If  there  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  Board,  no  later  than  forty-five  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  presidential  primary, 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  such  slate's  candidacy 
signed  by  the  candidates  on  the  slate,  the 
candidate  for  nomination  for  President  sup- 
ported by  the  slate,  and  by  at  least  one 
thousand  qualified  electors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  are  registered  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  and  are  of  the  same  political  party 
as  the  candidates  on  such  slate; 

"(B)  full  slates  of  candidates  for  dele- 
gates not  committed  to  support  any  named 
candidate  for  nomination  for  President  If 
there  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  Board, 
no  later  than  forty-five  days  before  the  date 
of  such  presidential  primary,  a  petition  on 
behalf  of  such  slate's  candidacy,  signed  by 
the  candidates  on  the  slate  and  by  at  least 
one  thousand  qualified  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  have  registered  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  and  are  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  candidates  on  such 
slate: 

"(C)  an  Individual  candidate  for  delegate 
supporting  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
President  If  there  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  Board,  no  later  than  forty-five  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  presidential  primary, 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  such  candidate,  signed 
by  the  candidate  and  by  at  least  one  thou- 
sand qualified  electors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  have  registered  under  section 
7  of  this  Act  and  are  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  candidate;  or 

"(D)  an  individual  not  committed  to  sup- 
port any  named  candidate  for  nomination 
for  President  if  there  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  Board,  no  later  than  forty-five  days 
before  the  date  of  such  presidential  pri- 
mary, a  petition  on  behalf  of  such  can- 
didate, signed  by  the  candidate  and  by  at 
least  one  thousand  qualified  electors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  registered 
under  section  7  of  this  Act  and  are  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  candidate. 
No  candidate  for  delegate  or  alternate  may  be 
listed  on  the  ballot  unless  such  candidate 
was  properly  selected  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  political  party  relating  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  delegate  or  alternate. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  (A)  arrange  the  bal- 
lot for  the  presidential  preference  primary 
so  as  to  eaable  each  voter  to  Indicate  his 
choice  for  presidential  nominee  and  for  the 
slate  of  delegates  and  alternates  pledged  to 
support  that  prospective  nonUnee  with  one 
mark,  and  provide  an  alternative  to  vote  for 
Individual  delegates  or  uncommitted  slates 
of  delegates,  and  (B)  clearly  Indicate  on  the 
ballot  the  candidate  for  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident which  a  slate  or  candidate  for  delegate 
supports. 

•■(5)  The  delegates  and  alternates 
of  each  political  party  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  national  convention  of 
that  party  convened  for  the  nomination  of 
the  candidate  of  that  political  party  for 
President,  elected  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  shall  only  be  obligated  to  vote  for  the 
candidate   for  nomination  who  received  at 


least  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  In  the 
presidential  preference  primary  for  all  such 
candidates  of  that  party  for  President  held 
in  the  District  of  Colombia  at  which  such 
delegates  w»re  elected  on  the  first  and  sec- 
ond bAllots  cast  at  that  convention  for 
nominees  for  President,  or  until  such  time 
as  such  candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of 
such  vote  cast  in  the  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  withdraws  his  candidacy, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

"(6)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify 
such  additional  details  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

On  page  7,  line  18,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "one  thousand"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof;  "five  hundred";  on 
page  8,  line  1.  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  "two  hundred"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof;  "one  hundred". 

On  page  9,  line  20,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "No  slg-"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line  23 
on  that  page  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "A  nominating  petition  for  such  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate  may  not  be 
circulated  for  signature  before  the  ninety- 
ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of  such  election 
and  may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board  before 
the  seventieth  day  preceding  such  date.  The 
Board  may  prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  such  nom- 
inating petitions." 

On  page  10  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(■m)(l)  Designation  of  offices  of  local 
party  conunitteee  to  be  filled  by  election  pur- 
suant to  clause  (4)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effected.  In  accordance  with 
the  fwovision  of  this  subsection,  by  written 
communication  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  and  filed  with  the  Board  not 
later  than  ninety  days  before  the  date  of 
such  election. 

"(2)  Such  designation  shall  specify  sep- 
arately (A)  the  titles  of  the  offices  and  the 
total  number  of  members  to  be  elected  at 
large,  if  any,  and  (B)  the  title  of  the  offices 
and  the  total  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  by  ward,  if  any. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  a  party  committee 
designates  members  to  be  elected  by  ward 
pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  this 
subsection,  the  number  of  such  officials  to 
be  elected  from  each  of  the  wards  shall  be 
based  on  the  relative  numerical  strength  of 
such  p€uty  In  such  ward,  as  compared  with 
the  total  numerical  strength  of  such  party 
in  the  District,  In  each  case  as  measured  by 
the  total  number  of  registered  voters  of  such 
party  residing  in  each  ward,  (as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Board  as  one  hundred- 
twenty  days  before  such  election)  based  on 
the  method  known  as  the  method  of  equal 
proportions,  with  no  ward  to  elect  less  than 
one  member.  The  Board  shall  by  regulation 
specify  such  additional  details  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection." 

On  page  11,  line  17,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

On  page  11  of  the  House  engrossed- amend- 
ment add  after  line  17  the  following; 

"(s)  In  the  case  of  petitions  nominating 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Delegate  and  for 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  of  $200 
in  the  form  of  currency,  surety,  or  a  bond, 
at  the  choice  of  the  candidate.  Such  guaran- 
tee shall  be  forfeited  by  the  candidate  In  the 
event  he  falls  to  receive  at  least  5  per  centum 
of  the  vote  cast  in  the  election  for  which  be 
has  presented  a  petition  to  the  Board.  In  the 
event  such  candidate  received  at  least  5  per 
centum  of  the  vote  cast,  the  guarantee  shall 
be  returned  tn  full." 

On  page  13,  line  16,  of  the  House  engrossed 


amendments,  strike  out  "five  hvmdred"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof;  "three  hundred  and 
fifty". 

On  page  13  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  line  20  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof;  "and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dele- 
gate, or  alternate'." 

On  page  13  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  line  23  and  Insert  bi  lieu 
thereof;  'and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'dele- 
gate, or  alternate'." 

On  page  14,  line  17,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed amendment  strike  out  "tenth"  and 
insert    In    lieu    thereof;    "fifth". 

On  page  17  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, insert  after  line  6  the  following; 

(26)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1104)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "$50  per  day,  with  a  limit  of  $2,500 
per  annum"  and  inserting  "$75  per  day  with 
a  limit  of  $11,250  per  annum"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(27)  Paragraph  (2)  of  sxibsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec  1-1105) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  following; 
"including,  upon  approval  by  majority  vote 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  ref- 
erendums.  advisory  elections,  and  other 
conununity  elections  such  as  those  for  model 
cities  programs,  as  part  of  any  regular  elec- 
tion". 

(28)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1105) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2).  (3),  or  (4)"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)". 

(29)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1105)  is  amended  by 
striking  "persons  not  absent  from  the  District 
but  who  are  physically  unable"  and  Inserting 
"either  persons  temporarily  absent  from  the 
District  or  persons  physically  unable"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(30)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1107)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing in  the  second  sentence  "person"  and  In- 
serting "qualified  elector". 

(31)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1107) . 
Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  from  clause  (A) 
the  woids  "odd-numbered  calendar  year  and 
of  each  presidential  election  year"  and  in- 
serting "calendar  year"  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
(B)  by  striking  from  clause  (B)  the  words 
"presidential  election"  and  inserting  "even- 
numbered  "  in  lieu  thereof,  and  (C)  by  in- 
.serting  In  clause  (C),  after  the  word  "special ", 
the  words,  "or  runoff". 

(32)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  I  c )  ( 1 )  In  each  election  of  officials  referred 
to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  and  in  each  election  of  offlclals  desig- 
nated for  election  at  large  pursuant  to  clause 
(4)  of  such  section,  the  Board  shall  arrange 
the  ballot  of  each  party  to  enable  the  regis- 
tered voters  of  such  party  to  vote  separately 
or  by  slate  for  each  official  duly  qualified  and 
nominated  for  election  to  such  office. 

"(2 1  In  each  election  of  officials  designated, 
pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  for  election  from  a  ward,  the 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each  party 
to  enable  the  registered  voters  of  such  party, 
residing  In  such  ward,  to  vote  separately  or 
by  slate  for  each  official  duly  qualified  and 
nominated  from  such  ward  for  election  to 
such  office  from  such  ward." 

(33)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "August  15"  and  li\serting  "the 
third   Tuesday   In  August"   In  lieu  thereof. 

(34)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (n)  of  section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1106)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "qualified  electors"  and  inserting 
"duly  registered   voters"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sac.  2.  Section  302(1)  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  1925  (2  U.8.C.  341(1)) 
Is   amended    by    Inserting    Immediately   be- 
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fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following;  "and  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia". 

On  page  17,  line  7.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Sec.  2  "  and  Insert 
m  Ueu  thereof:  "Sec  3  ". 

On  page  18,  line  17.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed amendment,  strike  out  "Sec.  3  '  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof;  "Sec.  4". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
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caicur  in  the  House  amendment  with 
amendments. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  S.  3023  and  S.  3024  are  printed 
in  the  Morning  Business  section  of  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.! 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.»  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
December  15,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  meri- 
dian. 
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CLEVELAND  CITY  COUNCIL  EN- 
DORSES EMERGENCY  CRIME  CON- 
TROL ACT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV-ES 

Monday.  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V,  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  crisis  in  crime  which  now  confronts 
each  of  our  large  cities  can  be  resolved 
only  if  substantial  Federal  assistance  is 
provided  directly  to  the  cities,  the  City 
Council  of  Cleveland  recently  endorsed 
the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971 
introduced  on  November  16  by  Congress- 
man Seiberling  and  myself.  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  text  of 
this  resolution: 

Cleveland    City    Council    Endorses    Emeh- 
GENCY   Crime  Control  Act 
Tlie  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  Decem- 
ber 6,  1971. 

Res.  No.  1866-71. 

By  Messrs.  Oarofoli  and  SUwa. 
An  emergency  resolution  memorializing  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  enact  legislation 
to  provide  greater  and  more  efficient  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  cities  with  a  high  In- 
cidence of  crime. 

Whereas,  HJ3.  11813  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  the  Hon.  James 
V.  Stanton,  Congressman  from  the  29th  Dis- 
trict, proposes  a  revision  of  the  method  of 
the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  assist 
the  cities  In  crime  control;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  in  the  larger  urban 
communities  Is  greatest  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  two  reasons — there  Is  a  higher  inci- 
dence of  crime  in  the  nation's  major  cities 
and  there  is  also  a  decrease  In  the  finances 
with  which  to  abate  this  crime;  and 

Wliercas,  the  proposed  bill  would  allocate 
funds  to  the  various  communities  based 
upon  llieir  needs  properly  substantiated  and 
documented  so  that  the  funds  allocated 
would  be  sufficient  to  fund  a  program  strong 
enough  to  control  the  situation  rather  than 
merely-  delay  it;  and 

Whereas,  this  resolution  constitutes  an 
emergency  measure  providing  for  the  usual 
daily  operation  of  a  municipal  department; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland; 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  be  and  it  hereby  Is  memorialized  to  en- 
act into  law  H.B.  11813  as  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman James  V.  Stanton  or  any  similar 
legi.si.\tion  which  would  Incorporate  the  reve- 
nue sharing  features  of  Mr.  Stanton's  pro- 
posal 

Section  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  Council  be  and 
she  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 


this  resolution  to  Congressmen  James  V. 
Stanton.  William  Minshall,  Louis  B.  Stokes 
and  Charles  Vanik. 

Section  3.  That  this  resolution  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure  and, 
provided  it  receives  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
Council,  it  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force 
immediately  upon  Its  adpotion  and  approval 
by  the  Mayor;  otherwise  it  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  earliest 
period  allowed  by  law. 

Adopted  December  6,  1971. 

Eflectlve  December  8,  1971. 


LEGISLATION   TO   STEM   THE    PRO- 
LIFERATION OF  DISEASED  BLOOD 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    (XtLORAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  \itally  needed  to 
stem  a  rising  health  crisis  in  the  United 
States:  The  proliferation  of  diseased 
blood. 

Anyone  involved  in  an  injury  requiring 
a  transfusion  today  faces  a  good  chance 
of  contracting  serum  hepatitis.  Last  year 
alone  there  were  over  50,000  cases  report- 
ed, and  estimates  of  those  left  unreported 
rim  as  high  as  half  a  million.  Transfu- 
sions for  one  out  of  every  150  patients 
over  the  age  of  40  will  restilt  in  death. 

This  last  year  has  been  over  2  million 
blood  transfusions  performed  in  the 
United  States.  And  yet,  we  still  do  not 
have  a  comprehensive,  effective  Federal 
law  regulating  the  source  and  handling 
of  this  precious,  life-sustaining  fluid. 

Science  has  shown  that  the  chief  source 
of  hepatitis  is  blood  received  from  paid 
donors.  The  chances  of  their  blood  carry- 
ing the  disease  is  11  to  70  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  volimteer.  The  paid  donor 
is  not  screened  carefully.  Alcoholics,  drug 
addicts,  and  others  who  live  in  conditions 
that  invite  hepatitis  represent  a  great 
number  of  the  persons  who  sell  their 
blood  to  commercial  blood  banks. 

Administration  of  these  blood  banks 
is  often  deplorable.  Facilities  are  not  in- 
spected, health  policies  go  unquestioned. 
One  example  has  even  been  given  where 
donors  are  paid  in  vouchers  redeemable 
only  at  a  local  liquor  store.  It  takes  little 
imagination  to  determine  the  ultimate 
use  for  these  proceeds. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  blood  is  bad. 
Many  volimtarj-  and  commercial  blood 
banks  run  perfectly  respectable  opera- 


tions. Indeed,  the  good  ones  deserve  our 
commendation  for  the  invaluable  serv- 
ice they  pro\-ide.  But,  enough  of  the  orga- 
nizations supplj-ing  our  doctors  are  so 
disreputable  that  stricter  Government 
supervision  is  demanded. 

At  present,  the  medical  profession  de- 
penis  much  too  heavily  on  the  paid  do- 
nor. Volimteers  seldom  lie  about  their 
past,  they  have  little  reason  to.  They 
are  generally  healthier.  But  the  volun- 
teer is  also  rare.  People  simply  do  not 
give  enough  to  meet  our  great  needs. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  realize  the  danger 
they  face  should  they  need  wholesome 
blood  some  day. 

Little  is  being  done  at  present  by  the 
Government  to  remedy  this  situation. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  licenses 
only  166  of  the  some  7,000  blood  banks 
across  our  Nation.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  massive  quantities  of  blood  imported 
by  tills  country  every  year  go  without 
any  inspection  or  regulation  at  all. 

NIH  apparently  is  not  the  answer. 
Wliat  we  need  is  a  strong  and  enforce- 
able law  establishing  stringent  regula- 
tions, and  a  forceful  organization  to  see 
them  implemented. 

Tills  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am 
today  introducing.  It  would  establish  a 
national  blood  bank  program  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  run  by  a  program  director  with 
the  authority  to  inspect,  license,  and 
regulate  everj-  blood  bank  in  the  comitry. 
He  would  be  responsible  for  establishing 
standards  for  donor  selection,  for  man- 
agement of  blood  inventories  aimed  at 
minimizing  the  risk  of  disease  and  out- 
dating.  for  setting  Umits  on  the  number 
of  paid  donors  Mvithin  any  banking  sys- 
tem, and  for  establishing  a  national  do- 
nor registi-y  to  allow  cross-checking  by 
blood  banks  for  hepatitis  carriers. 

Regulation  alone,  however,  is  not  tlie 
answer.  The  real  key  to  a  good,  long- 
term  blood  bank  program  is  to  encourage 
more  people  to  contribute.  Those  donors 
eliminated  by  stricter  health  standards 
must  be  replaced.  This  bill  would  com- 
mit $9  million  to  a  national  campaign 
to  recruit  volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  tragic  aspect 
of  the  current  situation  is  that  hepatitis 
is  almost  entirely  preventable.  I  believe 
that  a  vigorous  national  effort  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  importance  of  donating 
blood,  combined  with  adequate  superu- 
sion  of  blood  banking,  could  virtually 
wipe  out  transfusion  hepatitis  by  1980. 
To  be  sure,  it  will  take  strong  action 
such  as  this  to  stamp  out  serum  hepatitis 
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once  and  for  all.  This  bill  provides  the 
energy  and  strength  needed,  and  I  urge 
its  early  consideration.  We  must  act  to 
see  that  patients  no  longer  suffer  the 
threat  of  diseased  blood. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  D.  BRUCE 
MANSFIELD 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Mr.  D.  Bruce  Mansfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Edison  Co.,  addressed 
the  Springfield  Chapter  of  the  Ohio 
Credit  Union  League.  In  his  remarks  Mr. 
Mansfield  discussed  several  points  that 
I  feel  can  be  of  interest  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  Therefore,  at 
this  time  I  insert  this  speech  In  the 
Rkcord. 

RXUARKS  BT  Dh.  BRUCE  MaNSFIELD  AT  SPRING- 

Fiiuj  Chapter  of  the  Ohio  Cresjit  Union 
Leagtie,  October  15,   1971 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  Inviting  me  to 
Join  you  tonight  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
so  many  of  Ohio  Edison  people  here.  Consid- 
ering the  fact  that  all  of  you  are  "money 
minded"  I  think  I  should  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  my  fee  for  s{>eaklng  to  you  Is  most 
modest,  aa  your  program  chairman,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  can  verify.  This  fact  gives  you  two 
opportunities:  (1)  When  you  leave  you  can 
say  that  my  remarks  were  worth  exactly 
what  they  coert,  or  (2)  you  can  consider  your- 
self In  the  position  of  the  women's  organiza- 
tion whose  chairman,  after  thanking  the 
speaker  for  his  voluntary  appearance,  sug- 
gested to  the  group  that  "next  year  we  shall 
have  twice  as  much  money  and  can  obtain  a 
g^ood  8p)eaker." 

On  the  serlouA  side,  however,  I  feel  amply 
rewarded  simply  In  being  able  to  chat  with 
BO  many  of  you.  Wirthermore,  I  was  moet  In- 
terested in  learning  that  the  father  of  the 
credit  union  movement  In  the  United  States 
was  the  great  Boston  merchant  prince.  EXl- 
ward  A.  Fllene,  a  fact  of  which  I  hadn't  been 
aware.  His  interest  In  such  a  movement  ap- 
pears to  be  typical  of  his  life's  gotd — the  cre- 
ation of  a  better  economic  and  social  life  for 
men  and  women  who  toil  for  a  living.  Edward 
PUene  and  his  brother  Lincoln  helped  their 
employees  establish  one  of  the  first  organi- 
zations with  power  to  srbltrate  disputes. 
They  set  up  one  of  the  first  employee  health 
clinics,  and  developed  one  of  the  world's  first 
profit  sharing  plans.  Their  store  was  one  of 
the  first  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  girls.  They  Inaugurated  Saturday 
closings  in  summer  months,  and  their  store 
was  the  first  to  adopt  a  five-day  40-hour  week. 

Edward  Pllene's  activities  In  other  fields 
were  Just  as  outstanding.  He  was  largely  re- 
sfwnslble  for  the  beginning  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  fathered 
the  present  tourist  class  business  In  ocean 
travel,  by  suggesting  that  space  be  used  for 
lower  class  fares  for  students  and  people  of 
modest  Income.  And  he  invented  the  first  de- 
vice for  the  Immediate  translation  of  for- 
eign languages  at  international  conferences. 

Edward  PUene  typified  the  kind  of  in- 
genuity and  creativeness  that  was  responsi- 
ble for  making  our  nation  the  industrial  and 
commercial  power  that  it  is  today.  Unfor- 
tunately for  those  of  us  In  business  and  in- 
dustry, today  these  vast  contributions  to 
our  progress  and  to  our  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  living  are  being  downgraded  and 
we  are  more  and  more  being  looked  upon  aa 
vlllalna.  Instead  of  being  recognized  as  bene- 
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factors  for  the  many  products  we  have  de- 
veloped and  put  on  the  market — the  vaat 
quantities  of  energy  we  have  made  avail- 
able to  relieve  the  burden  of  manual  la- 
bor, the  millions  of  Jobs  created  by  indus- 
trial exploration  and  growth — we  eu-e  now 
looked  upon  by  many  as  degraders  of  the  en- 
vironment and  exploiters  of  defenseless  con- 
sumers. In  spite  of  the  greatest  communi- 
cation system  the  world   has  ever  known 

again  a  product  of  our  industrial  system — 
we  have  failed  miserably  in  selling  our  role 
as  the  moving  force  that  makes  all  the 
wheels  turn. 

Factory  chimneys  belching  smoke,  that 
once  were  welcomed  as  a  sign  of  prosper- 
ity, have  become  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  al- 
legedly wrong  with  our  system.  The  wonder 
drugs  and  medicines,  the  insecticides,  the 
packaged  foods,  the  automobiles — all  pro- 
ducts of  Industrial  Ingenuity — are  daily  be- 
ing discredited  and  becoming  suspect.  The 
mood  of  the  day  is  one  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust of  the  conduct  and  goals  of  business 
and  industry — or.  as  someone  stated  re- 
cently, the  greatest  discovery  of  the  1860s  is 
not  a  new  star,  or  chemical  element,  or  cure 
for  the  common  cold,  but  the  consumer! 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  reckless  ef- 
fort to  convince  the  American  people  that 
these  Is  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  business 
and  Industry  to  cheat  them,  deceive  them 
and  foist  on  them  producU  or  services  that 
are  unhealthy  or  unsafe.  Increasingly,  the 
Integrity  of  all  business  is  being  subtly  un- 
dermined by  inuendo  and  suggestion.  One 
of  the  most  ingenious  devices  is  the  "truth 
gambit".  We  have  "Truth-ln-Lendlng", 
"Truth-ln-Packaging",  truth-ln-this  and 
truth-ln-that — all  suggesting  that  the  ele- 
ment of  honesty  is  completely  foreign  to  our 
profit  system. 

In  a  way,  we  are  again  experiencing  the 
loss  of  faith  in  our  system  that  we  went 
through  In  the  depression  years  of  the  late 
20s  and  early  30's.  Then,  the  great  economic 
machine  that  epitomized  the  American 
Dream  collapsed  without  much  warning.  Vi- 
sions of  financial  fecurity  for  most  families, 
which  seemed  so  close  to  realization,  lay 
broken  and  smashed. 

Now,  however,  our  fears  seem  to  have 
grown  out  of  distrust  of  our  affluence,  not 
the  threat  of  starvation.  Our  consciences 
rather  than  our  stomachs  are  giving  us  a 
hard  time.  We  are  dusting  off  all  the  old  vil- 
lains— condemning  them  this  time  for  giving 
us  what  we  demanded — more  goods,  more 
services,  more  conveniences  at  minimum 
cost. 

Everywhere  we  hear  that  our  system  has 
let  us  down;  industry  is  wrongheaded, 
worthless,  and  endlessly  damaging  to  society; 
and  we  need  to  shift  gears.  Do  away  with 
growth,  curb  technologry — they  say — or  our 
world  will  self-destruct  In  two  generations. 

Heretofore  obscure  scientists  bask  In 
front-page  publicity  by  describing  disasters 
that  might  occur;  politicians  hall  them- 
selves as  defenders  of  the  environment 
against  industrial  polluters  and  crafty  con- 
sumer exploiters,  even  while  the  very  gov- 
ernment of  which  they  are  a  ptu-t  remains 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  and  immovable 
polluters  of  all;  and  the  consumer,  as  tax- 
payer, is  terribly  exploited.  Lawyers,  acting 
in  what  they  choose  to  call  the  public  in- 
terest, indulge  in  a  kind  of  publicity-rich 
legal  guerrilla  warfare  to  put  a  stop  to  any- 
thing anybody  doesn't  like,  anything  that 
makes  a  profit  and  smells  of  progress.  As  a 
result,  the  confused  public  is  once  again 
ready  to  believe  anything  that  sounds  rea- 
sonably logical,  especially  if  it  also  sounds 
frightening.  I  am  told  that  many  students 
have  been  and  axe  entering  our  Law  schools 
with  this  kind  of  litigation  as  their  prin- 
cipal objective. 

It  is  widely  held  these  days  by  many 
environmental ists  that  we've  got  to  get  off 
this   growth    kick — that's   the   new   cliche. 
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"get  off  this  growth  kick"  if  we  are  to  sxir- 
vlve.  We  are  told  we've  got  to  put  a  stop  to 
"progress".  No  more  power  plants,  especially 
nuclear  power  plants.  No  SST.  No  increase 
In  the  Gross  National  Product.  No  more  great 
technological  advances.  CurtaU  the  use  of 
energy.  If  industrial  plants  pollute,  shut 
them  down.  If  they  might  present  a  prob- 
lem, don't  build  them.  If  this  throws  men 
out  of  work,  let  them  find  other  Jobs.  Let 
single-minded  officials  set  ultimate  anti- 
pollution standards  and  demand  Instant  ad- 
herence, whether  or  not  there  are  yet  prac- 
tical or  feasible  ways  to  do  it.  Put  a  stop 
to  strip  mining  coal,  prevent  the  drilling 
of  oil  wells,  curtail  highway  construction. 
Oo  to  court  and  delay  anything  that  pur- 
ports to  be  essentltkl  to  growth  of  any  de- 
scription. This,  they  say.  Is  the  only  way  to 
upgrade  and  preserve  the  world  In  which 
we  live. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  this  loss  of  faith  in 
our  system  comes  at  the  very  time  when 
business  is  being  marshalled  as  never  before 
to  help  solve  our  many  pressing  problems. 
We  are  asked  to  assume  new  social  respon- 
sibilities: our  leadership  is  sought  in  attack- 
ing problems  of  education,  taxes,  crime 
urban  decay.  The  very  same  know-how  that 
made  our  business  system  work  Is  now  being 
solicited  to  solve  problems  In  other  areas 
Including  our  state  government. 

Somehow  or  other  this  know-how  and  our 
conviction  that  our  system  is  the  best  yet 
devised  and  that  it  is  working  hasn't  been 
transmitted  as  widely  as  It  should  have  been 
to  the  public.  In  spite  of  the  vast  array  of 
communication  tools  at  our  disposal,  no  one 
Is  listening  to  what  we  would  like  him  to 
hear  Somehow,  those  of  us  In  positions  of 
leadership  need  to  establish  stronger  con- 
tact with  the  world  outside  our  immediate 
range  of  Interest — we  need  to  know  first- 
hand what  people  think,  what  motivates 
them,  what  they  really  like  and  dislike  about 
us. 

Critical  questions  are  facing  our  society 
Where  are  we  headed?  What  are  the  under- 
lying trends  in  public  opinion  which  will 
determine  our  future?  Is  even  religious  faith 
being  endangered  by  the  rising  tide  of  skep- 
ticism sweeping  over   the   world? 

What  do  people  really  feel  about  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  trends  of 
today? 

Are  we  moving  permanently  away  from 
the  s>'stem  of  economic  freedom  and  Indi- 
vidual Incentives,  the  system  which  has 
made  this  country  great,  and  toward  a  sys- 
tem of  outright  socialism  and  dlcUtorship 
which  has,  again  and  again,  demonstrated 
Its  Inability  to  feed  Its  own  people. 

One  of  the  great  questions  also  Involves 
the  part  of  leadership  In  guiding  public 
opinion.  Do  the  leaders  actually  lead,  and 
In  the  new  environment  which  voice  will 
carry  the  most  weight  and  have  the  greatest 
credibility?  That  of  the  scholar,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  politician,  the  consumer,  the 
labor  representative? 

We  can  be  particularly  concerned  about 
the  younger  generation,  our  future  masters. 
The  child  of  today  has  known  nothing  but 
the  Jet  age.  To  those  of  us  brought  up  In 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  the  blas«  reaction 
of  a  boy  to  the  astounding  exploits  of  the 
Apollo  astronauts  Is  Incredible.  Today's  child 
has  lived  a  dozen  years  In  experience  and 
knowledge  for  each  year  of  a  child  two  gen- 
erations ago. 

We  are  living  in  an  electronic  age,  in  a 
world  of  circuits,  of  space  travel,  computers 
and  satellite  communications.  Science  has 
moved  bo  rapidly  that  Its  full  impact  upon 
human  outlook  and  attitudes  has  not  been 
adequately  calculated  or  measured,  or  even 
generally  recognized. 

We  do  know  that  our  society  Is  in  a  period 
of  painful  and  momentous  tranoltion,  that 
extensive    social,     economic     and     political 
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shlUs  are  occurring  and   that   tension   and 
unrest    are    widespread. 

But  we  need  to  know  much  more.  Opinions 
and  attitudes  taking  shape  in  the  hearts  and 
niiuds  of  people  today,  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  younger  generation,  will  deter- 
miiie  the  destiny  of  tomorrow.  There  is  an 
uri'cnt  need  to  know  how  these  opinions  are 
benig  influenced  by  the  new  social  environ- 
ment we're  living  in. 

The  call  goes  out  for  extensive  research 
efforts  to  interpret  more  clearly  the  human 
meaning  of  the  new  environment  and  to 
discover  the  key  to  the  puzzle  of  public 
opinion  in  our  world  today. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  that  key.  It  is  not 
as  -simple  as  calling  upon  a  group  of  chem- 
ists or  physicists  to  solve  a  basic  scientific 
problem.  It  calls  for  specialists  of  a  com- 
pletely different  kind — anthropologists,  so- 
cial psychologists,  semantlcists  and  others  of 
similar  skills  in  human  relations.  In  other 
words,  we  need  to  reorder  our  priorities  to 
be  more  knowledgeable  of  and  responsive  to 
the  goals  and  ambitions  of  our  people. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  adopt  more  of  the 
techniques  and  philosophies  of  successful 
politicians.  No  candidate  for  political  office 
ever  won  an  election  without  meeting  the 
people  he  hoped  would  vote  for  him.  No 
political  candidate  was  ever  successful  who 
didnt  read  with  some  degree  of  skill  the 
mood  of  his  constituents.  And  no  politician 
ever  stayed  in  office  long  who  didn't  respond 
to  those  moods. 

I  have  sat  in  offices  of  congressmen  and 
watched  their  work  routine  with  interest. 
First  and  foremost  comes  the  task  of  an- 
s*ering  the  daily  mall  from  constituents, 
and  then  a  careful  study  of  the  day's  news- 
papers. And,  of  course,  there  are  very  few 
congressmen  who  don't  spend  the  weekends 
at  home  meeting  their  constituents. 

I  sometimes  think  that  those  of  us  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  run- 
ning a  business  have  kept  ourselves  too  re- 
mote from  the  people  we  are  trying  to  serve 
and  the  agencies  that  regulate  and  control 
our  business.  We  have  delegated  these  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  associates  and  their  sub- 
ordinates— most  of  whom  we  think  are  high- 
ly qualified — and  have  depended  upon  them 
to  relay  to  us  the  playback  from  their  con- 
tacts. But  something  gets  lost  In  the  trans- 
lation and  we  fall  to  get  that  "gut"  feeling 
that  comes  with  personal   exposure. 

A  not  uncommon  complaint  by  elected 
officials  and  governmental  regulators  be- 
sieged by  our  critics  Is  that  we  fall  to  pre- 
sent our  case  adequately  to  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  critics  speak  loudly, 
long  and  convincingly — and  their  voice  be- 
comes the  voice  of  the  people — the  voice  to 
which  any  astute  polltlcan  listens.  Our  voice 
Is  heard  too  late,  or  not  at  all,  and  In  this 
day  of  Increasing  governmental  control  and 
direction  this  failure  can  be  fatal.  Too  often 
business  news  originates  in  the  offices  of 
some  governmental  agency,  and  when  it  does 
it  Is  seldom  complimentary.  In  one  year,  for 
Instance,  the  Department  of  Conunerce  put 
out  1.802  news  releases,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  3,600. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  mounting  con- 
cern over  the  high  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigning and  the  threats  that  soon  political 
office  can  l)e  "bought"  by  the  best-heeled 
candidate.  Its  somewhat  ironic  that  a  good 
share  of  those  funds  for  campaigning  come 
from  people  in  business  and  industry  and 
are  used  to  conduct  clever,  sophisticated  and 
effective  communications  programs  while 
those  same  people  in  businesses  and  Indus- 
tries fall  completely  to  use  the  same  tech- 
niques for  presenting  their  own  cause. 

We  might  be  well  advised  to  ask  ourselves. 
■  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What  can 
we  do?"  Continue  to  lament  and  wring  our 
hands?  Plght  back?  Or  what? 

I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  that  busliMU 
cm   do — on   the   positive  side.   It  can  tak« 
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stock  of  Ite  values  and  demerits.  It  can 
project  the  first  and  correct  the  second.  It 
can  l)e  sure  that  the  pubUc  knows  its  side 
of  every  subject  of  criticism  and  attack.  It 
can  organlEe,  mobilize  and  make  self -policing 
a  still  more  meaningful  course  of  action.  It 
can  show  how  It  U  taking  the  lead  in  ex- 
posing the  gyps  and  mlsleaders  In  goods  and 
services — at  worst  a  small  minority  but  the 
ones  who  make  all  business  vulnerable. 

Businessmen  can  raise  their  voices  on  TV. 
radio  and  In  print.  They  hare  the  facts  to 
present  and  a  right  and  responsibility  to 
present  them. 

They  will  need  the  open-minded  and  fair- 
minded  cooperation  of  the  media  in  getting 
their  story  told.  And  you  don't  make  the 
top  of  the  news  quite  so  etisily  with  stories 
of  good  behavior  and  vigilant  attention  to 
consumer  and  public  interest — not  nearly 
so  readily  as  with  sensational  hall-truths, 
oversimplification  or  adverse  exaggeration. 
Some  of  the  white  knights  will  tell  you 
there's  no  real  harm  in  taking  chances  with 
the  truth  if  it's  only  commercial  interest, 
not  the  consumer,  who  wUl  be  hurt  We 
must  make  it  clear  that  the  damage  they 
do  by  their  half-truths  is  often  damage  to 
the  consumer's  own  interest  and  needs  to  be 
so  revealed  and  so  treated. 

The  typical  industrialist  spends  his  life 
developing  technologies  and  perfecting 
methods  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  what  he 
makes  to  the  point  where  more  and  more 
people  can  afford  to  buy.  and  In  buying  con- 
tribute to  the  flow  of  funds  that  creates 
more  Jobs  and  makes  higher  pay  levels  pos- 
sible. Whether  anybody  likes  it  or  not,  that 
is  what  our  economy  is  all  about.  That  is 
why  the  number  of  poverty-level  people  has 
shrunk  from  350  per  thousand  population 
in  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  time  to 
about  125  today.  That  Is  how  poor  people  get 
bailed  out.  In  the  end,  it  Is  the  only  way — 
and  they  know  it. 

Can  we  demonstrate  that  the  American 
tradition  of  progress,  of  moving  ahead,  of 
aspiring,  is  not  really  all  that  Incompatible 
with  lofty  social  aims  and  realistic  concern 
over  our  environment?  It  is  immensely  dif- 
ficult, of  course,  to  present  a  voice  of  calm 
assurance  in  the  storm  center  of  an  emo- 
tional upheaval. 

In  times  like  these  there  is  a  district  of 
all  the  old  faces  and  all  the  old  wcwlds.  It 
would  appear  that  only  the  pallbearers  of 
tlie  apparently  expired  American  Dream  can 
get  a  responsive  audience. 

Tet  a  spark  of  that  I>ream  still  exists  In 
the  minds  of  most  Americans.  What  we  have 
known  in  our  hearts  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  we  still  know,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  forget  for  long.  That  spark  needs 
only  to  be  fanned  Into  a  flame. 

In  the  vernacular  of  our  youth,  we  need 
to  tell   It  like   It   really  is — loud   and  often 

Thank  vou. 


VOLUNTARY  UNIONISM 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  weeks  ago  I  introduced  H.R. 
11827,  a  bill  that  would  ban  compulsory 
unionism.  At  that  time  I  stated: 

This  bill  is  not  antUabor  but  proworkers. 

In  substantiation  of  my  remark,  I 
would  like  to  csill  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention a  letter  to  the  editor  that  ap- 
peared in  the  December  5  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  writer  concludes 
by  stating: 
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Voluntary    unionism    is    the    goal    of    Uie 
modern  blue  collar  work 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows : 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec    5.  19711 
Voluntary  Unionism 

Chicago.— Protesting  the  boorish  actions 
of  George  Meany  at  the  AFL-CIO  convention 
in  Miami  by  writing  to  a  newspaper  is  fine 
However,  real  constructive  action  can  only 
come  with  thousands  of  citizens  bombarding 
tlieir  congressmen  ■with  letters  urging 
them  to  pass  a  bill  written  by  Rep.  Sam 
Steiger  of  Arizona.  This  is  the  bill  to  amend 
the  1935  Labor  Relations  Act  so  that  there 
will  be  an  end  to  compulsory  unionism.  If 
rank-and-file  union  people  are  given  their 
constitutional  right  to  Join  unions  of  their 
own  choice,  they  will  no  longer  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  characters  like 
George  Meany.  Voluntary  unionism  Is  tlie 
goal  of  the  modern  blue  collar  worker. 

Blce  Collar  Worker 


AMTRAK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  Amtrak  experiment  may  be 
dumped  when  funds  run  out  July  1, 
1973 — leaving  most  of  the  Nation  with- 
out passenger  trains.  Still  running  would 
be  commuter  trains  and  profitable  longer 
nins,  notably  along  the  Washington - 
New  York  corridor — not  noticeably  help- 
ful to  people  in  northern  and  eastern 
Missouri. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke.  Democrat,  of 
Indiana,  who  spearheaded  establishment 
of  Amtrak  in  the  first  place,  says  one 
basic  problem  is  that  the  system  does 
not  actually  operate  its  own  trains.  It  has 
no  engineers,  conductors,  or  mainte- 
nance men.  To  make  its  trains  run,  Am- 
trak pays  railroads  to  operate  them. 

These  are  the  same  railroads  which 
by  and  large  Congress  considered  to  be 
doing  such  a  poor  job  of  running  their 
passenger  trains  that  it  established  Am- 
trak to  oversee  the  running.  If  these 
railroads  could  not  run  their  own  trains 
right,  why  should  anybodj-  think  they 
can  run  Amtrak's  properly? 

During  recent  hearings  on  the  Amtrak 
fimding  request.  Senator  Hartke  said 
flatly  that — 

Congress  should  Insist  that  Amtrak  run 
its  own  trains  with  its  own  people  as  a  conrt'- 
tion  to  receiving  additional  funds. 

There  is  £inother  kind  of  employee  Am  • 
trak  should  hire:  Auditors,  accountants, 
and  others  in  the  financial  field.  For 
years  critics  have  accused  railroad  com- 
panies of  sajdng  it  cost  more  to  run  pas- 
senger trains  than  it  actually  did — thus 
making  passenger  trains  look  more  un- 
profitable tiian  they  reaUy  were. 

There  is  much  distress  over  the  pres- 
ent accoimting  procedure:  Railroads, 
using  their  own  figures,  tell  Amtrak  how 
much  it  owes  them  for  nmning  pas- 
senger trains.  There  is  considerable  ques- 
tioning of  the  railroad  figures.  How  ac- 
curate are  they? 

Under  the  present  contract  arrange- 
ment "the  railroads  may  be  paid  rai  what 
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amounts  to  a  cost-plus  basis  for  oper- 
ating the  trains."  Amtrak  will  be  self- 
sufficient  and  responsive  to  customer 
needs  only  wlien  "its  full-time  employees 
are  receiving"  Amtrak  paychecks  and  are 
directly  accountable  to  Amtrak  super- 
visors." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JUDGE 
ARCHIBALD  M.  AIKEN 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or   VISCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  27,  the  city  of  Danville  and 
its  citizens  lost  a  dedicated  and  consci- 
entious servant  and  friend,  when 
Archibald  M.  Aiken,  judge  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Court  of  Danville,  passed  away. 

Judge  Aiken  was  82  when  he  died;  an 
age  when  most  men  have  long  since 
retired  to  the  rocking  chair,  to  muse  on 
past  accomplishments  and  to  mentally 
dwell  in  some  far-off  time.  Not  so  the 
judge.  His  life  was  in  the  present,  his 
interests  were  contemporary. 

When  a  public  figure  of  his  age  who 
has  served  his  community  so  honestly 
and  capably  passes  on,  there  are  usually 
anecdotes  related,  stories  of  exploits  and 
escapades.  Judge  Aiken  was  not  this  kind 
of  man.  He  was  a  man  of  fierce  dedication 
to  law  and  to  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  man.  One  of  the  Danville  news- 
papers which  often  f oimd  itself  at  logger- 
heads with  the  judge  summed  up  the 
feeling  of  many  when  it  stated 
editorially : 

That  was  the  kind  of  man  Judge  Aiken 
was — a  man  you  noticed.  A  man  you  listened 
to.  A  man  you  respected. 

A  man  cam  have  no  finer  eulogy. 

I  insert  the  accounts  of  Judge  Aiken's 
passing  and  the  editorial  commentary  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Danville   (Va.)    Register,  Nov.  28. 

1971] 

Judge    A.    M.    Aikkn   Dead    at   82;    Funeral 

Set   Tomobbow   Aptebnoon 

Archibald  M.  Aiken,  Judge  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Court  of  Danville  since  1950  died  last 
night   at   Memorial   Hospital.    He   was   82. 

His  death  ended  a  career  as  a  lawyer, 
municipal  attorney  and  jurist  that  spanned 
over  a  half  a  century. 

Judge  Archibald  M.  Aiken  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Judge  A.  M.  Aiken  and  Mary  Ella 
Yates. 

He  received  his  undergraduate  degree  from 
VMI  suid  his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

After  service  with  the  Coast  Artillery  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  he  returned  to  Danville  and 
was  named  attorney  for  the  City. 

During  that  time  he  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  public  power  and  negotiated  with  state 
and  federal  agencies  for  construction  of  the 
city's  Pinnacles  hydroelectric  dam  in  Patrick 
County  which  still  services  Danville's  electri- 
cal system. 

In  his  earliest  years  of  his  tenture  as  City 
Attorney,  he  briefly  served  as  the  judge  of 
the  now-abolished  Circuit  Court  which  em- 
braced the  city  of  Danville  and  Pittsylvania, 
Henry,  Patrick  and  Pranklln  counties. 

He  left  the  office  of  City  Attorney  In  1939 
and  returned  to  th«  private  practice  of  law. 

In   1950   hQ  was  appointed  judge  of  tbe 
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Corporation  Cotirt  to  serve  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Judge  Henry  Leigh.  (Judge 
Aiken's  father  held  the  same  post  from  1888 
until  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  Century.) 

He  was  appointed  to  his  first  full  eight- 
year  term  in  1962  and  won  successive  nomi- 
nations. His  present  term  was  to  expire  in 
1976. 

Judge  Aiken  caught  the  attention  of  the 
national  media  during  the  City's  civil  rights 
demonstrations  in  1963  when  he  was  criti- 
cized by  U.S.  Justice  Department  officials  for 
wearing  a  gun. 

He  was  quickly  dubbed  the  -plstol-packlng 
Judge"  by  the  national  press. 

He  admitted  to  wearing  the  gun  for  self- 
protection  but  said  he  never  wore  It  while 
on  the  bench. 

Two  years  ago  he  again  gained  national 
prominence  when  he  handed  down  a  20-year 
prison  sentence  to  a  University  of  Virginia 
dropout  who  pleaded  guilty  to  possession  of 
marijuana. 

Former  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  later  reduced 
the  sentence  and  agreed  to  place  the  youth 
under  supervision  of  probation  authorities 
In  his  home  state  of  Tennessee. 

In  1970  City  Council  honored  the  Jurist  by 
naming  the  M.5  million  Broad  St.-U.S.  86 
bridge  complex  In  his  honor. 

Judge  Aiken  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Mlckley  of  the  residence,  and 
one  son.  A.  M.  Aiken  Jr..  of  Leesburg. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  tomor- 
row afternoon  at  2  o'clock  from  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  by  the  Rev.  Douglas 
Girardeau. 

The  body  is  at  Swlcegood  Funeral  Home 
The  famUy  wUl  be  at  the  residence.  904 
Main  Street. 

[From  the  DanvUle  (Va.)  Bee,  Nov.  29.  1971] 
JiTDCE  Aiken  Dus  at  82;   Rnrs  Todat 

Last  rites  for  82-year-old  Corporation 
Court  Judge  Archibald  M.  Aiken  were  con- 
ducted at  2  p.m.  today  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Epiphany.  Burial  was  In  Green 
Hill  Cemetery. 

His  death  Saturday  night  in  Memorial 
Hospital  ended  a  Judgeship  th'at  started  tn 
1950  after  prior  years  of  service  as  city 
attorney. 

A  tribute  to  his  long  service  to  the  com- 
munity was  the  1970  decision  of  City  Coun- 
cil to  name  the  new  multi-lane  bridge  across 
Dan  River  in  his  honor. 

He  was  born  in  Danville  Feb.  12.  1889.  a 
son  of  the  late  Mary  Ella  Yates  Aiken  and 
Judge  A.  M,  Aiken  who  occupied  the  same 
Corporation  Court  bench  from  1888  until 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
was  graduated  from  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute and  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School. 

It  was  following  his  return  to  DanvUle 
after  service  with  the  Coast  Artillery  during 
World  War  I  that  the  Jurist  was  named 
city  attorney,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
1939  when  he  returned  to  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law. 

During  this  early  period  he  also  served 
briefly  as  Judge  of  a  now-abolished  Circuit 
Court  which  embraced  Danville  and  Pittsyl- 
vania. Henry,  Patrick  and  FYanklin  counties. 

In  1950  he  was  appointed  to  the  Corpor- 
ation Court  bench  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Judge  Henry  Leigh,  and  two 
years  later  was  named  to  his  first  full  eight- 
year  term.  Successive  renomlnations  fol- 
lowed, and  his  present  term  was  to  have  ex- 
pired in  1976. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  workload  of  the 
court  Increased.  Judge  Aiken  was  Joined  on 
the  bench  by  Judge  Stuart  Craig,  who  an- 
nounced that  the  court  and  its  clerk's  office 
would  be  closed  today  out  of  respect  for  the 
senior  Judge. 

Judge  Aiken's  survivors  include  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Mlckley.  of  the  residence  at 
904  Main  St..  and  a  son,  A.  M.  Aiken  Jr. 
of  Leesburg. 


December  1^,  1971 

[From  the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee,  Nov.  29.  1971) 
Akchibald  M.  AncEN 

Archibald  M.  Aiken,  1889-1971,  Judge  of 
Danville  Corporation  Court.  1950-1971.  public 
servant  all  his  adult  life.  A  life  compounded 
of  contrasts  and  contradictions — as  seen  by 
some — but  one  always  filled  and  fueled  by 
deep  compassion  for  his  fellow  man,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  level. 

The  deeds  and  past  actions  of  Judge  Aiken 
are  so  well  imbued  Into  this  20th  century  of 
the  life  of  Danville  that  they  need  no  retell- 
ing here.  Yet  the  inner— and  less  known- 
man  should  be  revealed  at  this  late  date. 

He  was  a  law  and  order  man,  yet  one  of 
deep  feelings.  He  knew  the  law  and  enforced 
It  .  .  .  according  to  the  constitution  and  pre- 
scribed by  Its  interpreters.  Yet  many  a  time 
he  was  not  happy,  or  even  in  accord,  with 
what  the  law  said  he  had  to  do. 

Sure  he  "packed  a  pistol"  when  his  life  was 
threatened  during  the  1963  racial  inflamma- 
tion. And  he  did  what  the  law  said  he  had  to 
do — as  then  prescribed — in  sentencing  a 
young  drug  courier.  But  there  was  that 
morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  with  tears 
welling  from  red  eyes,  that  he  handed  down 
harsh  punishment  to  a  youthful  bank  rob- 
ber ,  .  .  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Of  course,  some  of  his  verdicts  were  ap- 
pealed. But  seldom  were  they  reversed  or  even 
remanded. 

Yet.  aside  from  his  family  and  a  very  few 
close  friends.  Judge  Aiken  was  a  lonely  man 
.  .  .  almost  an  isolated  man.  Members  of  the 
bar  held  him  In  such  deep  respect  that  they 
dared  not  give  any  occasion  of  currying  favor 
by  an  even  casual  conversation. 

To  the  average  man,  he  was  The  Judge — to 
be  addressed  with  respect,  but  not  to  be  en- 
gaged with  in  Idle  conversation.  The  weather, 
maybe  .  .  .  but  little  else. 

Among  his  greatest  moments  of  Joy  were 
those  occasions  when  one  of  those  earlier  sen- 
tenced by  him  would  approach  cautiously 
and.  with  hat  In  hEind,  thank  him  "for  setting 
me  straight." 

Reporters,  like  others,  were  reluctant  to  in- 
vade the  Judge's  chambers.  But  when  they 
had  to.  the  conversation  would  get  around  to 
The  Judge's  favorite  team,  the  Giants.  Even 
having  departed  from  New  York,  they  re- 
mained The  Judge's  team. 

The  Giants  almost  made  It  this  year.  And 
with  Judge  Aiken  Joined  by  and  with  so  many 
who  wanted  to  come  closer  to  him  In  the 
past,  this  vast  new  section  of  fans  might 
pull  the  San  Francisco  Giants  through  next 
year. 

At  any  rate.  Judge  Aiken  will  have  a  grand- 
stand seat   for  every  game. 

(From  the  Danville  (Va.)  ConunerclsU  Ap- 
peal. Nov.  29.  1971) 
Judge  Aiken  :   A  Man  To  Respect 

No  matter  what  anyone  might  have 
thought  of  Judge  A.  M.  Aiken  politically,  his 
death  represents  the  passage  of  a  chapter  of 
Danville's  history  which  was  colorful,  event- 
ful and  full  of  turmoil. 

His  Judgments,  such  as  his  sentencing  a 
young  man  to  20  years  In  prison  on  mari- 
juana possession  charges,  his  treatment  of 
protestors  during  the  1963  demonstrations 
and  his  general  hard-line  stand  where  the 
law  was  concerned,  earned  him  a  state-wide 
reputation. 

Nobody  fooled  with  Judge  Aiken. 

There  will  always  be  some  who  disagree 
when  anyone  takes  a  hard  stand  on  any- 
thing. So  there  were  some  who  disparaged 
Judge  Aiken  and  his  methods.  He  was  called 
a  pistol-packing  judge  by  members  of  the 
federal  department  of  justice. 

Others  will  always  try  to  model  themselves 
after  a  man  of  strong  convictions. 

That  was  the  kind  of  man  Judge  Aiken 
was — a  man  you  noticed.  A  man  you  listened 
to.  A  man  you  respected. 


December  IJt,  1971 

Funeral  services  for  Judge  Aiken  will  be 
held  today  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
ol  the  Epiphany. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  8.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
wins  a  trade  war.  The  United  States  is 
the  largest  trading  nation  in  the  world 
and  could  wield  a  big  stick  in  a  battle  of 
national  trade  barriers.  Should  the 
United  States  slide  into  such  a  battle, 
however,  the  costs  would  be  enormous. 
Such  action  would  spur  inflation,  damage 
the  economy,  and  prompt  foreign  retali- 
ation. 

AID    INFLATION    AND    HURT    ECONOMY 

Tiade  barriers  are  damaging  to  our 
efforts  to  control  inflation  and  detrimen- 
tal to  the  strength  of  our  economy. 

Restrictive  devices  such  as  the  10- 
percent  Import  surcharge  reduce  the 
competitive  effect  of  imports  and  thereby 
increase  the  monopoly  power  of  domestic 
firms.  The  result  is  a  seller's  market 
where  higher  prices  can  prevail.  Econo- 
mist Edward  Pried  estimates  that  pres- 
ent U.S.  tariffs  and  quotas  cost  consum- 
ers $10  to  $15  billion  a  year,  a  figure 
equivalent  to  a  3-percent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Additional  barriers  would 
greatly  increase  these  costs  and  would 
operate  in  direct  opposition  to  policies 
attempting  to  achieve  price  stability. 

The  costs  of  primary  materials  and 
components  needed  by  U.S.  industry  are 
also  increased  by  trade  barriers,  thus  im- 
pairing its  ability  to  compete  in  export 
markets.  For  example,  import  quotas  on 
petroleum  push  up  fuel  costs  for  our 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  "vol- 
untary" quotas  on  steel  have  enabled 
increases  in  steel  prices  to  occur  which, 
in  turn,  raise  input  costs  for  our  ma- 
chinery-producing firms.  These  firms, 
wiiich  are  so  important  to  our  export 
trade,  are  competing  at  a  disadvantage 
with  foreign  producers  who  are  able  to 
buy  fuel  and  steel  at  world  market  prices. 
As  our  firms  become  priced  out  of  export 
markets,  export  sales  are  affected  and 
domestic  income  and  consimiption  de- 
cline. Thus,  trade  barriers  instituted  to 
protect  our  economy  have  the  unintended 
effect  of  slowing  our  economic  growth. 

As  the  American  economy  goes,  so 
goes  the  job  market.  Trade  restrictions 
can  result  in  a  loss  of  high-productivity, 
high-paying  jobs  that  will  not  be  offset 
by  a  possible  increase  in  low-income  Jobs. 
Moreover,  since  a  dollar  of  increased  ex- 
ports is  calculated  to  create  more  jobs 
than  a  dollar  of  foregone  imports,  a  de- 
cline of  even  1  percent  in  our  export 
trade  could  offset  any  employment  gain 
generated  by  a  restrictive  device  such  as 
the  import  surcharge. 

PKOMPT   RXTALIATIOir 

A  big  stick  trade  policy  on  our  part 
invites  retaliation  from  siffected  foreign 
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governments.  A  trade  war  could  be  set 
off  with  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences that  would  leave  all  trading  na- 
tions worse  off.  The  trading  gains  of  the 
past  two  decades,  including  a  tripling  of 
American  exports  from  1948  to  1969. 
could  be  reversed  and  free  trstde  replaced 
by  economic  nationaUsm. 

Foreign  reaction  to  a  trade  barrier  like 
the  surcharge  could  be  quite  detrimental. 
Many  countries  may  take,  and  are  cer- 
tainly able  to  take,  measures  directed 
against  U.S.  capital.  They  could  tamper 
with  the  repatriation  of  dividends  earned 
by  U.S.  subsidiaries.  Foreign  central 
banks  could  simply  refuse  to  provide  dol- 
lars in  exchange  for  local  currency  prof- 
its. Actions  like  these  would  hit  us  in  a 
very  soft  spot,  since  our  capital  accoimt 
i.s  in  a  strong  deficit  position.  Our  balance 
of  payments  would  suffer  considerably 
from  such  moves. 

Foreign  reaction  could  affect  our  mer- 
chandise trade  account  as  well.  Prime 
candidates  for  retaliation  by  other  na- 
tions would  be  those  products  which  now 
contribute  heavily  to  our  export  earn- 
ings, including  chemicals,  farm  equip- 
ment, industrial  machinery,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans.  The  last  two  are  mainstays 
of  Indiana's  economy  and  provide  income 
to  many  of  the  State's  farmers. 

Foreign  reaction  could  take  the  form 
of  substituting  markets.  European  Com- 
mon Market  nations  could  replace  Amer- 
ican wheat  and  soybean  exports  with 
those  from  Canada  or  Australia. 

Alternatively,  if  the  United  States  buys 
fewer  foreign  products,  nations  like 
Japan  will  not  have  the  purchasing  power 
to  buy  our  exports,  agricultural  commod- 
ities included.  Not  only  would  this  hurt 
our  farmers,  but  the  costs  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  for  storing  agricultural  sur- 
pluses would  increase.  The  result  would 
be  economic  losses  to  both  sides. 

An  effort  now  to  increase  the  level  of 
our  trade  barriers  would  be  most  un- 
timely since  it  would  jeopardize  the  gosils 
of  realining  exchange  rates  and  eliminat- 
ing discriminatory  measures  by  trade 
blocs  that  are  being  so  actively  puisued 
by  the  administration  in  cooperation  with 
our  trading  partners.  Loss  of  these  goals 
because  of  unilateral  American  protec- 
tionist moves  would  greatly  inhibit  im- 
provement in  our  weak  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  briefly  sketched 
some  of  the  disadvantages  to  the  use  of 
trade  barriers.  At  this  point,  I  would  Uke 
to  insert  an  article  by  Ssmford  Rose  in 
the  November  1971,  issue  of  Fortune 
which  discusses  this  Issue  in  greater 
detail : 

Our  Strange  New  Hard  Line  on  Trade 
(By  Sanford  Rose) 

When  President  Nixon  exploded  his  inter- 
national economic  bombshell  last  August.  It 
appeared  for  a  while  that  his  objective  was 
simply  to  persuade  other  nations  to  help  end 
the  chronic  U.S,  balance-of -payments  deficit. 
In  the  weeks  since  then,  however,  it  has 
often  seemed  as  though  the  U.S.  were  seek- 
ing a  good  deal  more.  We  have  appeared  to 
be  aiming  not  merely  to  end  a  deficit  but  to 
assure  ourselves  a  surplus.  If  that  Is  Indeed 
our  aim — If  our  ambitious  demands  represent 
more  than  a  bargaining  tactic — then  the 
U.S,  may  well  bring  about  a  new  age  of  mer- 
cantilism  in   the   International   economy. 
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The  notion  that  we  might  be  encouraging 
any  such  trend  would  doubtless  astound  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  been  taught, 
in  elementary  economic  courses,  that  mer- 
cantilism is  a  primitive  and  thoroughly  dis- 
credited approach  to  national  economic 
health.  Mercantilist  doctrine  holds  that  a 
healthy  nation  is  one  with  a  large  trade  sur- 
plus— one  that  by  seMing  abroad  more  than 
it  buys,  accumulates  substantial  hoards  of 
money.  Modern  economists  have  generally  In- 
sisted that  mercantilist  nations  are  actuahy 
worse  off  than  their  customers.  Individual 
producers  may  benefit  from  mercantilist  poli- 
cies, but  for  society  as  a  whole  It  involves 
deprivation.  The  ultimate  aim  of  economic 
activity,  after  all.  is  consumption,  not  pro- 
duction. 

Not  that  mercantilism  is  unknown  in  mod- 
ern times — or  that  the  U.S.  would  be  alone 
In  bringing  It  back.  In  the  1930's  there  was  a 
rash  of  competitive  currency  devaluations  as 
nations  strove  vainly  and  unherolcally  to 
preserve  favorable  balances  of  trade  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors.  Since  1966,  an- 
other pattern  of  competitive  devaluation  has 
emerged.  This  time,  however,  the  mechanism 
has  been  somewhat  different:  some  nations 
have  devalued,  but  others  have  reached  a  de- 
sired state  of  underevaluatlon  by  simply  de- 
clining to  revalue  (or  not  revaluing  enough  i . 

The  major  trading  nations  of  the  world 
have  vied  with  each  other  to  see  which  could 
retain  the  cheapest  cinrency  and,  therefore, 
the  largest  trade  surplus.  But  this  was  a 
competition  from  which  the  U.S.  was  ex- 
cluded. Other  nations  had  control  over  their 
exchange  rates,  while,  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement,  the  U.S.  did  not.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  was  determined  by  the 
movement  of  other  exchange  rates.  This 
meant  that  other  nations  could  use  the  U.S, 
as  a  residual  market  for  their  products;  their 
undervalued  currencies  were  the  equivalent 
of  a  subsidy  for  their  exports  (and  the  over- 
valued dollar  was  In  effect  a  subsidy  for  U.S, 
imports* , 

All  this  changed,  of  course,  on  August  15. 
President  Nixon's  new  International  program. 
In  one  dramatic  stroke,  changed  the  rules  of 
world  trade  It  severed  the  link  between  the 
dollar  and  gold,  imposed  a  10  percent  sur- 
charge on  U.S.  Imports,  and  prc^>osed  a  buy- 
American  policy  for  capital  goods.  These  ac- 
tions were  designed  to  force  the  Japanese 
and  the  major  European  nations  to  revalue 
their  currencies  by  undetermined  amounts, 
to  remove  manifold  barriers  to  U.S.  trade, 
and  to  share  the  cost  of  US,  military  forces 
stationed  abroad. 

WHERE    that    $13    BILLION    COMES    FROM 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  U.S.  was 
asking  for  larger  currency  and  trade  conces- 
sions than  the  major  industrial  nations  were 
prepared  to  grant.  The  demands  have  been 
Justified  by  calculations  purporting  to  show 
an  emerging  crisis  in  the  U.S.  trade  balance. 
Walther  Lederer.  an  economist  and  balance- 
of-payments  specialist  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, has  produced  figures  showing  that, 
under  conditions  of  relatively  full  employ- 
ment, the  U.S.  trade  deficit  could  reach  $5 
billion  in  1972.  Lederer  argues  that  the  U.S. 
would  not  only  have  to  eliminate  this  deficit 
but  would  have  to  generate  a  trade  surplus 
of  about  $6  billion  to  cover  other  outfiows — 
e.g..  for  overseas  military  expenditures,  for- 
eign aid,  and  capital  investment.  When  Treas- 
ury officials  received  this  $H-bUllon  estimate 
they  added  on  an  extra  (2  billion,  presuma- 
bly as  a  margin  of  safety.  The  result  was  the 
much-publicized  demand  for  a  $13-binion 
turnaround  on  trade. 

It  Is  certainly  possible  that  this  extreme 
demand  is  only  a  bargaining  counter  and 
that  it  will  be  modified  in  exchange  for  rea- 
sonable concessions  by  other  nations.  In  that 
case,  the  hard-line  VS.  policy  the  U.S.  has 
been  articulating  would  have  served  to  end 
the  poet- 1966  drift  to  mercantilism.  But  it  is 
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also  possible  tbat  the  demand  Is  real,  and 
that  It  represents  a  bold  new  bid  by  the  U.S.. 
not  to  end  the  mercantilist  game,  but  to 
compete  in  It. 

There  sbouict  af,  least  be  no  doubt  that  our 
demands  represent  a  very  hard  line.  Even 
setting  aside  that  gratuitous  $2-bUllon  addi- 
tion. It  Is  questionable  whether  Lederer's  flg- 
ures  should  be  used  to  support  the  demands. 
C.  Fred  Bergsten.  a  former  economic  adviser 
to  Presidential  Assistant  Henry  Kissinger, 
feels  that  the  figures  underestimate  the  Im- 
provement that  should  take  place  In  U.S.  ex- 
ports as  nations  like  Japan,  the  U.K..  and 
Canada  start  to  recover  from  their  own  busi- 
ness slowdowns.  Bergsten  and  many  other 
economists  also  criticize  Lederer  for  not  tak- 
ing Into  account  an  anticipated  decline  in 
U.S.  Interest  payments  to  foreigners.  As  other 
countries  revalue  their  currencies,  those  U.S. 
speculators  who  originally  exchanged  domes- 
tic dollar  balances  for  foreign  assets  will  re- 
verse these  transactions  in  order  to  take  their 
profits.  This  will  reduce  the  dollar  holdings 
of  foreign  central  banks  In  the  U.S.,  and  the 
resulting  decline  in  oversecis  interest  pay- 
ments will  reduce  the  size  of  the  trade  sur- 
plus we  will  require. 

Most  businessmen  and  government  officials 
are,  of  course,  unconcerned  about.  If  not  un- 
aware of,  Lederer's  highly  sophisticated  cal- 
culations. They  have,  however,  registered  In- 
tense concern  about  the  all-too-obvious  de- 
terioration In  the  current  trade  figures:  a 
trade  deficit  of  about  tl  billion  to  (a  billion 
Is  now  expected  for  this  year,  versus  a  *2.1- 
bllllon  surplus  In  1970.  But  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  base  any  generalizations 
about  the  trend  on  this  years  trade  perform- 
ance. 

Trade  flows  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1971  were  seriously  distorted  by  the  effects 
of  three  potential  strikes,  the  threat  of  leg- 
islative curbs  on  imports,  and,  finally,  the 
prospect  of  exchange-rate  changes  them- 
selves. Anticipating  first  a  West  Coast  dock 
strike,  next  a  steel  strike,  and  then  a  shut- 
down of  east-coast  ports.  Importers  fran- 
tically stepped  up  their  buying,  lest  they  be 
caught  short  later  in  the  year.  For  example, 
during  the  spring  quarter,  the  U.S.  Imported 
36  percent  more  textiles  than  It  did  in  the 
comparable  period  of  1970.  Hendrik  Houth- 
akker,  a  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard 
University  and  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  commented 
recenUy  that  "the  trade  deficit  from  AprU 
through  Augiist  reflects  many  temf)orary 
factors,  of  which  the  potential  dock  strikes 
were  the  most  significant."  He  added:  "I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
two  commodities.  Beyond  doubt.  Imports  of 
steel  and  of  meat  were  substantially  accel- 
erated in  the  first  half  of  the  year."  And 
Frank  Vargo.  a  trade  expert  at  the  Com- 
merce Department,  estimates  that  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen bought  between  $1  billion  and  $1.5 
billion  more  than  they  normally  would  have 
In  the  first  seven  to  eight  months  of  1971 
solelif  as  a  hedge  against  the  two  dock  strikes. 

This  process,  moreover,  led  to  another  kind 
of  hedge  buying  by  Importers.  As  the  trade 
data  turned  ominously  bad.  beginning  April, 
foreign  producers  and  US.  Importers  be- 
came persuaded  that  import  controls  or  ex- 
change-rate changes  were  inevitable.  Since 
these  would  raise  the  price  of  foreign  goods 
in  the  U.S.  market.  Importers  hurried  to 
make  still  more  purchases,  which,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  would  have  been  spaced 
out  over  a  year  or  more.  In  short,  the  fear 
of  strikes  stimulated  Imports,  and  Inflated 
imports  begat  more  imports. 

WAITIMC    FOa    AN    UPTUaN 

Meanwhile,  the  prospect  of  exchange-rate 
adjustmenu  also  hurt  U.S.  exports.  Foreign 
buyer*  slowed  down  purchases  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  later  they  would  be  able  to 
buy  U.S.  goods  cheaper  (because  their  own 
currencies  would  be  worth  more  in  dollars). 
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In  turn.  U.S.  exporters  may  have  delayed 
shipments  in  anticipation  of  exchange-rate 
changes:  after  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
they  would  be  able  to  raise  the  dollar  price 
of  their  goods  somewhat  and  still  expand 
overseas  sales  (because  the  price  In  foreign 
currencies  would  be  falling). 

Thus  Imports  were  being  artlflclally  stimu- 
lated while  exports  were  being  artlflclally  In- 
hibited. It  Is  likely  that  the  trade  balance 
will  eventually  turn  up  once  hedge  buying 
slackens  and  exchange-rate  changes  are 
made.  Jack  J.  B&me.  head  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  section  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, thinks  the  merchandise- trade  figures 
for  the  final  quarter  of  the  year  should  show 
a  substantial  Improvement  over  the  figures 
for  last  spring. 

The  trade  picture,  though  worrisome, 
hardly  Justifies  the  hand  wringing  and 
lamentations  emanating  from  Washington. 
The  international  position  of  the  US  is 
basically  quite  healthy.  Our  net  assets  abroad 
have  risen  from  $26.8  billion  In  1960  to 
around  $60  billion,  primarily  because  of  In- 
creases In  the  book  value  of  our  overseas  di- 
rect inveetmenta.  The  return  flow  of  divi- 
dends, fees,  and  royalties  on  these  Invest- 
ments Is  beginning  to  assume  very  large 
proportions;  last  year  the  total  was  $7.9  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  this  Income  might  shortly  be 
large  enough  to  wipe  out  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  once  and  for  all. 

The  problenxs  have  been  centered,  of 
course,  in  the  large  deficits  we  traditionally 
run  in  certain  parts  of  our  international  ac- 
counts— e.g..  from  exporting  private  capital, 
foreign  aid.  tourism.  Despite  these  deficits, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  recently 
projected  an  $800-million  over-all  balance- 
of-payments  surplus  by  1975.  This  projection, 
admittedly  tentative,  assumed  only  a  $l-bll- 
Uon  positive  balance  on  merchandise  trade. 
The  primary  reason  for  the  Council's  op- 
timism Is  the  flow  of  those  dividends,  fees  and 
royalties,  which  are  expected  to  rise  to  $17 
bUUon  by  1975. 

AKE    WE    IMPOBTINC    UNEMPLOYMENT? 

But  the  Administration  seems  to  have  its 
eye  on  1072,  not  1975.  It  seems  to  feel  that  it 
needs  a  large  trade  surplus  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  for  reasons  of  external  balance 
but,  more  Important,  to  stimulate  the  do- 
mestic economy.  An  excess  of  exports  over 
Imports  withdraws  goods  and  services  from 
the  domestic  m.arket  while  pumping  In  for- 
eign money.  As  Americans  spend  this  money, 
they  generate  Income  for  other  Americans: 
thus  trade  surpluses,  whether  derived  from 
Increases  in  exports  or  reductions  in  im- 
ports, have  a  multiplier  effect  on  U.S.  Income 
and  jobs,  much  like  an  increase  In  business 
Investment.  The  C.E.A.  estimates  that  every 
$1  of  additional  net  exports  increases  the 
G.N. P.  by  $2.54  within  one  year  and  $3.29 
within  two  years.  Conversely,  a  trade  deflclt 
tends  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  Income 
and  jobs.  Indeed,  many  Americans  feel  that 
other  countries  have  been  exporting  unem- 
ployment to  the  U.S.  by  rigging  their  trade 
policies  or  exchange  rates  in  order  to  produce 
favorable  trade  balances  with  this  country. 

But.  here  again,  there  are  reaspns  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Administration  Is  misreading 
the  data,  and  that  the  employment  effect  of 
our  trade  problems  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. From  1964  to  1969.  the  U.S.  trade 
surplus  dropped  from  $6.8  billion  to  $700  mil- 
lion, but  unemployment  also  declined — from 
5.2  percent  to  3.5  percent.  Though  the  trade 
balance  did  exercise  a  depressing  Influence, 
the  economy  was  bouyant  enough  not  merely 
to  absorb  any  workers  displaced  by  the 
growth  of  imports  but  also  to  provide  jobs 
for  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force.  Since 
1969.  of  course,  the  economy  has  been  slack 
and  the  jobs  allegedly  lost  because  of  for- 
eign trade  have  become  the  focus  of  unusual 
attention. 

How  much  unemployment  has  the  US  ac- 
tually been  importing?  LawTence  Krause,  an 
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economist  with  the  Brookings  Institution 
who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable foreign -trade  specialists,  has  at- 
tempted to  measure  the  amount  for  the  pe- 
riod from  the  first  qxiarter  of  1970  through 
the  first  quarter  of  1971.  His  analysis,  based 
on  detailed  data  for  specific  Industries,  con- 
cludes that  very  little  of  our  unemployment 
is  related  to  foreign  trade  During  this  period 
Imports  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$4  1  billion,  while  exports  rose  by  only  about 
$3  1  billion.  Yet  this  $l-billlon  difference  did 
not  cause  any  direct  loss  of  jobs  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  While  the  rise  In  Imports 
and  the  decline  in  certain  categories  of  ex- 
ports wiped  out  182,200  jobs,  the  Increase 
in  other  exports  and  the  decline  In  a  few 
categories  of  imports  created  182,700  jobs. 

Adding  in  the  indirect  job  effects — that  Is, 
the  Impact  on  Industries  that  supply  parts 
or  Intermediate  goods  either  to  the  export  In- 
dustries or  to  those  that  compete  with  Im- 
ports— Krau.se  found  that  the  aggregate  job 
loss  for  the  year  was  a  mere  17,000.  He  notes: 
"If  unemployment  had  Increased  only  be- 
cause of  trade  dislocations,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  would  have  risen  from  4  16  per- 
cent at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  only 
4  18  at  the  end.  rather  than  to  the  actual 
5.93  percent." 

The  reason  for  this  minuscule  job  loss  is 
that  many  VS.  exports  have  a  higher  labor 
content  than  the  production  displaced  by 
U  S.  imports.  For  example,  capital  goods — 
which  account  for  about  35  percent  of  VS. 
exports — generally  use  a  far  higher  ratio  of 
labor  to  capital  than  do  autos  and  many 
other  types  of  consumer  goods  that  represent 
a  large  part  of  VS.  Imports. 

Having  overestimated  the  problem,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  overreacting  in  its  proposed 
solution.  Perhaps  the  major  reason  for  being 
concerned  about  our  reinforcing  a  trend  to 
mercantilism  lies  In  the  weapon  we  have  em- 
ployed In  our  attack  on  trade  problems.  The 
weapon,  the  10  percent  surcharge  on  Imports, 
will  not  In  fact  cut  out  many  Imports  or 
create  many  new  jobs  In  the  short  run.  And 
as  long  as  It  remains  In  effect.  It  will  cer- 
tainly delay,  or  even  frustrate,  the  efforts  to 
achieve  a  reasonable  long-term  solution  to 
the  international  monetary  crisis.  There  are 
many  encouraging  signs  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  becoming  aware  of  this  fact.  And 
so  we  can  hopye  the  tax  may  not  be  around 
for  too  much  longer. 

If  the  surcharge  remains.  Its  impact  during 
the  rest  of  1971  will  probably  be  minimal. 
U.S.  Importers  or  distributors  who  have 
been  relying  on  a  foreign  source  of  sup- 
ply will  not  fllnd  It  easy  to  shift  quickly 
to  a  domestic  source  without  experienc- 
ing unacceptable  delays  in  the  delivery 
of  merchandise'  The  Importer  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  foreign  merchandise  and  will  try 
to  pass  the  tax  on  to  his  U.S.  customer.  If 
the  customer's  demand  for  Imports  Is  rela- 
tively Insensitive  to  price  changes — because. 
for  example,  the  merchandise  Is  desperately 
needed — most,  if  not  all,  of  the  tax  can  be 
passed  on.  But  if  the  customer  is  actutely 
sensitive  to  price  changes,  the  Importer  will 
either  have  to  reduce  his  own  profit  margin 
or  ask  the  foreign  producer  to  absorb  part 
of  the  tax.  Whether  the  foreign  producrr 
will  agree  depends  on  how  interested  he  is 
in  retaining  his  share  of  the  U  S.  market. 
And  that,  in  turn,  depends  on  how  quickly 
he  can  expand  sales  in  his  home  market  or  in 
third  markets. 

SOME  CUSTOMERS  ARE  INSEMSmVK 

For  many  kinds  of  imported  Industrial  sup- 
plies, customers  are  relatively  insensitive  to 
changes  in  price.  Metals,  fibers,  and  building 
materials,  for  example,  cannot  readily  be  sup- 
plied by  domestic  producers  In  large  enough 
quantities  to  displace  imports:  thvis  the  cus- 
tomer.i  will  continue  to  buy  Imported  sup- 
plies despite  the  surcharge,  which  applies  to 
some,  though  not  all.  of  such  items.  Therefore 
the  quantity  of  these  Imports  will  fall  only 
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marginally,  and  buyers  will  end  up  paying 
nearly  the  full  amount  of  the  Import  duty  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  theory,  buyers  are  much  more  sen- 
Bltive  to  changes  In  the  price  of  finished 
manufactures;  after  all,  domestic  substitutes 
for  these  goods  can  usually  be  obtained  In 
sulBclent  quantities.  Thus,  one  might  expect 
imports  of  finished  manufactures  to  fall 
substantially  as  the  surcharge  pushes  up 
their  prices.  But  foreign  suppliers  of  these 
goods  will  ob^'lously  fight  to  maintain  their 
stake  In  the  U.S.  market;  Indeed,  in  the  very 
short  run — three  to  six  months,  say — they 
may  be  more  interested  In  preserving  market 
shares  than  In  maintaining  profit  margins. 
If  so,  they  will  reduce  prices,  thereby  sharing 
the  tax  burden  with  the  U.S.  customer. 

For  a  while,  then,  the  domestic  price  of 
these  impHjrts  may  not  change  very  much, 
and  the  quantity  of  imports  will  not  fall  by 
much.  According  to  an  analysis  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  imports  in  the  last 
half  of  1971  are  apt  to  drop  only  by  $300 
million  to  $600  million  as  a  result  of  the  sur- 
charge One  of  the  Ped's  calculations  has 
Imports  o£  Industrial  supplies  declining  by 
only  $88  million,  those  of  finished  manu- 
factures by  somewhere  between  $278  million 
and  $552  million.  On  the  other  hand,  imports 
of  foreign  cars  may  actually  rise:  a  modest 
decline  in  the  sale  of  Japanese  and  ETiiropean 
cars  might  be  more  than  offset  by  a  rise  In 
Imports  of  Canadian  vehicles,  which  are 
exempt  from  the  surcharge  and  benefit  from 
the  aboUtion  of  the  7  percent  U.S.  excise  tax. 

The  surcharge  wUl  have  a  somewhat  larger 
Impact  in  1972  and.  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  it  Is  still  with  us,  a  still  greater  effect 
In  1973.  Foreign  suppliers  will  be  increasing- 
ly reluctant  to  absorb  any  part  of  the  Import 
duty.  Japan  and  Canada,  which  account  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  Imports, 
may  be  recovering  from  their  own  business 
slowdowns,  and  so  they  may  use  more  of 
their  own  output  domestically  and  earmark 
less  for  export.  Producers  In  these  countries 
will  therefore  be  In  a  better  position  to  resist 
pressures  to  cut  prices  for  the  U.S.  market. 
At  the  same  time,  suppliers  In  all  countries 
will  have  begun  lining  up  alternative  market 
outlets,  which  means  that  they  will  be  com- 
peting more  aggressively  with  U.S.  pro- 
ducers In  third  markets. 

As  foreign  producers  become  more  reluc- 
tant to  absorb  any  appreciable  part  of  the 
surcharge,  there  might  well  be  sharp  de- 
clines of  U.S.  imports  in  i»oduct  categories 
where  demand  Is  highly  sensitive  to  price  In- 
creases. According  to  the  Fed,  the  total  value 
of  1972  Imports  oould  drop  by  something  like 
$2.25  billion  to  $3  billion  below  previously 
estimated  levels. 

A    BOON   TO    THE   TRIASURT,    NOT  THE   ECONOMY 

Those  figures  sound  as  though  retaining 
the  surcharge  might  do  a  lot  to  stimulate  the 
U.S.  economy.  Actually,  the  sthnulua  woaUl 
not  be  particularly  great — at  least,  not  in 
1972.  Although  Americans  would  be  cutting 
down  on  Imports,  they  vFould  also  be  paying 
higher  prices  for  goods  they  continued  to  buy. 
Payments  to  foreigners  would  drop  by  about 
$2.6  bUllon,  but  pajrments  to  the  ITS.  Treas- 
ury (i.e.,  for  the  surcharge)  would  rise  by 
an  estimated  $2  billion.  So  the  private  econ- 
omy could  conceivably  benefit  by  only  about 
$600  million.  This  Injection  Into  the  domestic 
income  stream  would  probably  create  no 
more  than  30.000  or  35.000  new  Jobs,  accord- 
ing to  data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  And  even  this  gain  could  be  jeopard- 
ized if  rougher  competition  In  foreign  mar- 
kets— which  the  surcharge  itself  stimulates — 
inhibited  U.S.  export  sales  Since  a  dollar 
of  Increased  exports  creates  more  Jobs  than 
a  dollar  of  forgone  Imports,  a  decline  of  only 
a  bit  more  than  1  percent  In  U.S.  exports 
could  wipe  out  the  entire  1972  employment 
gain  generated  by  the  import  surcharge. 
Actually,  tbete  is  a  danger,  if  the  suichaise 
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Is  retained,  that  It  will  be  stimulating  the 
economy  at  a  time  when  things  are  boom- 
ing anyway.  Prank  Vargo  of  the  Commerce 
Department  has  calculated  that  the  sur- 
charge will  reduce  imports  by  about  $2.3 
billion  m  this  fiscal  year,  by  $4.4  billion  in 
fiscal  1973.  and  by  $6.7  billion  In  fiscal  1974. 
By  that  time,  we  may  be  trying  to  restrain 
the  economy. 

THE    POOR    WILL    GET    POORER 

And  while  the  surcharge  cannot  provide 
much  immediate  benefit  to  the  U.S  economy. 
It  may  have  a  devastating  effect  on  other 
countries.  Its  impact  could  fall  with  par- 
ticular severity  on  the  smaller,  less-devel- 
oped countries  rather  than  on  the  major  in- 
dustrial powers— at  whom  It  was  ostensibly 
aimed.  When  countries  were  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  their  world  exports 
affected  by  the  surcharge,  some  of  the  biggest 
losers  turned  out  to  be  Mexico.  Korea.  Tai- 
wan. Haiti.  Hong  Kong.  Iceland.  Israel.  Phil- 
ippines, and  Barbados.  With  the  exception  of 
Japan  and  China,  most  of  the  countries  the 
U.S.  is  trying  to  pressure  into  revaluing  their 
currencies  are  not  seriously  affected  by  the 
Import  surcharge.  For  example,  only  4  per- 
cent of  France's  global  exports  will  be  subject 
to  it. 

The  major  Industrial  countries.  Including 
Japan  and  Canada,  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  "sterilizing"  the  depressive  effect  of  the 
surcharge  on  their  own  economies.  They  can 
use  monetary  and  fiscal  piollcles  to  restlmu- 
late  internal  demand.  Of  course,  such  policies 
would  Increase  their  Imjxjrts  at  a  time  v.'hen 
their  exports  were  declining.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  these  countries  have  sufficient  In- 
ternational reserves  to  finance  any  potential 
trade  deficits.  The  less-developed  countries, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  little  or  no  reserves. 
If  they  attempt  to  offset  the  Impact  of  the 
U.S.  surcharge  by  expansionary  domestic 
policies,  they  will  fall  Into  acute  balance-of- 
payments  crises.  They  will  have  to  either  de- 
value their  currencies  or  else  inipose  addi- 
tional controls  on  Imports.  Either  way.  U.S. 
exports  will  suffer. 

Many  countries — both  Industrial  powers 
and  less-developed  countries — are  likely  to 
react  to  the  surcharge  with  measures  directed 
against  U.S.  ci^)ltal  rather  than  U.S.  trade. 
There  Is  the  worrisome  prospect  that  coun- 
tries will  try  to  tamper  with  the  repatriation 
of  dividends  earned  by  U.S.  subsidiaries.  Cen- 
tral banks  could  simply  refuse  to  provide  dol- 
lars In  exchange  for  local  currency  profits,  or 
they  could  provide  them  at  discriminatory 
rates. 

Right  now,  there  is  a  real  hope  that  the 
U.S.  might  shortly  earn  enough  on  Its  over- 
seas Investments  to  solve  its  International 
payments  problems.  But  concerted  action  by 
foreign  countries  against  U.S.  Investment  In- 
come would  obviously  change  matters.  The 
U.S.  may  not  need  a  large  trade  surplus  by 
1976.  But  if  we  persist  In  trying  to  create  too 
large  a  surplus  In  the  short  run,  we  may  so 
Imperil  the  earning  power  of  cur  overseas 
assets  that  we  would,  in  effect,  "manufac- 
ture" the  need  for  the  surplus.  The  Adminis- 
tration would  have  made  a  classic  self-ful- 
filling prophecy. 

The  surcharge  has  had  one  possibly  bene- 
ficial effect.  Since  Augtist  15,  most  major 
countries  have  allowed  their  currencies  to 
float  upvrard  In  relation  to  the  dollar.  They 
might  never  have  agreed  to  float  If  the  Im- 
port surcharge  had  not  been  Imposed — 
though  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  sus- 
pension of  gold  convertibility  alone  would 
have  exerted  enough  pressure  to  get  a  float 
going.  Tet  even  if  the  surcharge  was  an 
essential  prod,  it  should  have  been  removed 
once  the  float  got  under  way.  both  as  a  ges- 
ture of  good  will  and  simply  for  the  sake  of 
good  economic  sense. 

AN   IMPORT  TAX   IS  AN   EXPORT  TAX 

Although  the  Administration  has  hinted 
ttiat  it  may  remove  the  surcharge,  it  has  aald 
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nothing  about  another  ot  Its  proposals  that 
also  has  a  mercantilist  look  to  It;  the  pro- 
posal to  attach  a  buy-American  provision  to 
the  investment  tax  credit.  The  buy-Ameiican 
clause  Is  even  more  bitterly  resented  by  other 
countries  than  the  surcharge  Itself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pending  legislation,  when  a  U.S. 
company  buys  a  piece  of  equipment  that  Is 
more  than  50  percent  of  American  co-lgin. 
the  company  can  deduct  7  p)ercent  of  the  cost 
of  the  equipment  from  Its  corporate  tax 
liability. 

Thuo  a  U.S. -made  machine  that  sold  for 
$100,000  might  cost  the  buyer  only  $93,000. 
But  the  buyer  gets  to  take  his  depreciation 
deduction  as  if  the  equipment  had  cost 
$100,000.  This  would  typically  reduce  the 
effective  cost  of  the  machine  to  something 
like  $90,000.  Meanwhile,  if  the  Import  sur- 
charge Is  retained,  the  price  of  a  $100,000 
foreign-naade  machine  could  rise  to  $110,000. 
Taken  together,  then,  the  buy-American 
clause  and  the  surcharge  could  give  the  do- 
mestic seller  of  machinery  a  theoretical  18 
percent  price  advantage  over  the  foreign  sup- 
plier (the  difference  between  $110,000  and 
$90,000). 

In  practice,  tho  advantage  would  not  be 
quite  that  high  because  the  surcharge  Is  Im- 
posed on  what  amounts  to  the  wholesale 
value  of  the  machine,  rather  than  the  higher 
retail  price.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  company 
probably  would  not  have  considered  buying 
the  foreign  machine  in  the  first  place  unless 
it  had  been  either  cheaper  or  of  better 
quality.  Still,  the  kind  of  price  advantage 
provided  by  the  Etircharge  and  the  buy- 
American  clause  could  conceivably  cut  im- 
ports of  capital  goods  by  about  $750  million. 

As  long  as  they  remain  In  effect,  the  sur- 
charge and  the  buy-American  clause  work  to 
prevent  foreign  currencies  from  appreciating 
by  as  much  as  they  otherwise  might.  For  ex- 
ample, a  drop  In  British  exports  to  the  U.S. 
(resulting  from  the  surcharge  or  the  buy- 
American  clause)  will  Inevitably  cause  a 
floating  pound  to  decline  in  value,  or.  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  prevent  it  from 
rising  In  value.  This  process  vrtll  raise  prices 
of  U.S.  goods  in  pounds,  relative  to  what  they 
would  have  been.  Thus  In  the  last  analysis  a 
tax  on  British  exports  to  the  U.S.  ends  up  as 
a  tax  on  U.S.  exports  to  Britain.  Some  indus- 
tries in  the  U.S.  will  be  more  effectively  in- 
sulated from  British  competition,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  other  industries  that  will 
find  It  harder  than  ever  to  penetrate  the  Brit- 
ish market. 

Meanwhile,  It  Is  unrealistic  to  supptose  that 
the  surcharge  and  the  buy-American  clause 
will  ensure  the  continued  floating  of  other 
currencies.  It  Is  highly  unlikely,  in  fact,  that 
the  major  currencies  will  continue  to  float  for 
any  sustained  period  of  time,  Ek:onomists 
tend  to  favor  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  but 
practical  men  abhor  them.  Since  practical 
men  make  policy,  the  return  to  some  sort  of 
par-value  system — one  with  perhaps  a  little 
more  flexibility — seems  assured.  Besides,  mo'-t 
economists  have  always  said  that  the  transi- 
tion from  a  system  of  flxed  rates  to  one  of 
fluctuating  rates  will  probably  be  a  painful 
one.  . 

The  pain  Is  being  aggravated  now  because 
acceptance  of  fluctuating  rates  Is  only  half- 
hearted. International  traders  have  no  con- 
fidence In  currently  prevailing  exchange 
rates,  and  many  expect  that  new  par  values. 
differing  materially  from  the  current  ex- 
change rates,  will  Portly  be  set.  As  a  result. 
International  business  has  been  seriously  af- 
fected. In  turn,  this  has  reinforced  the  poor 
opinion  that  most  businessmen  hold  of  fluc- 
tuating rates  and  has  Increased  the  pressvire 
for  a  quick  settlement  of  currency  problems. 

THE  KICK   nOM   REVALUATION 

The  U.S.  may  have  already  won  all  or  most 
Of  the  currency  changes  that  It  needs.  The 
changes  that  have  already  taken  place  will 
powerftilly  Influence  the  U.S.  trade  balance 
and,  therefore,  domestic  Income.  As  of  mid- 
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October,  the  Oerman  mark  bad  appreciated  a 
total  of  more  tban  10  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  The  Canadian  dollar  had 
appreciated  by  about  7.5  percent  since  1970. 
The  Jap*aeee  yen  bad  appreciated  by  doae 
to  10  percent  since  August  16.  The  Belgians 
had  gone  up  by  over  7  percent,  the  British 
by  close  to  4  percent,  and  the  Swiss  had  gone 
up  by  about  10  i>ercent. 

The  effect  oX  exchange-rate  changes  like 
these  on  U.S.  exports  depends  on.  among 
other  things,  the  foreign  customer  s  response 
to  price  changes.  Estimates  of  this  response — 
in  technical  language,  the  price  elasticity  of 
demand  for  U.S.  exports — vary  quite  sub- 
stantially. One  of  the  most  systematic  efforts 
to  calculate  these  elasticities  has  been  made 
by  Professor  Stephen  Magee  (see  the  box  on 
page  i38) .  Kagee  has  computed  the  effects 
on  n.S.  trade  with  the  fifteen  major  trading 
countries  of  the  world,  and  also  with  a  six- 
teenth bloc  that  includes  most  of  the  less- 
developed  countries.  He  concludes  that  world 
demand  for  VJS.  exports  is  far  more  sensitive 
to  price  changes  than  most  {>eople  suppose. 

For  every  1  percent  decline  In  the  price  of 
U.S.  goods,  expressed  in  foreign  currencies, 
the  dollar  value  of  U.S.  exports  could  rise  by 
as  much  as  a. 74  percent,  provided  the  price 
of  exports  in  dollars  did  not  change.  Thus  if 
the  fifteen  Industrial  coxintrles  simultane- 
ously revalued  by  10  percent,  the  value  of 
U.S.  exports  to  these  countries  might  rise  by 
over  27  percent.  In  practice,  however,  this  Is 
most  unlikely  to  happen.  In  the  first  place, 
VS.  producers  may  be  taking  advantage  of 
the  Increased  demand  for  U.S.  exports  to 
raise  their  prices  in  dollars.  As  a  result,  the 
price  of  U.S.  exports  In  foreign  currencies 
may  not  fall  by  the  full  amount  of  the  cur- 
rency revaluations,  and  this  may  greatly 
offset  the  Initial  increase  in  the  demand  for 
U.S.  products. 

Increased  demand  for  US.  exports  will  be 
partially  offset  in  other  ways  too.  When 
Japan,  for  example,  revalues,  its  imports  will 
coat  less  in  yen  and  Its  exports  will  become 
more  expensive  In  dollars.  However,  as  Jap- 
anese producers  encounter  overseas  resist- 
ance to  the  higher  dollar  prices,  they  will 
reduce  prices  of' their  goods  in  yen — though 
perhaps  only  sUghtly — in  an  effort  to  over- 
come the  resistance.  The  drop  in  the  domes- 
tic prices  of  both  imports  and  exportable 
goods.  Magee  calculates,  will  lower  the  Jap- 
anese wholesale  price  index  significantly:  a 
10  percent  revaluation  virould  lower  It  by 
close  to  1  percent.  In  turn,  this  fall  in  do- 
mestic prices  will  gradually  moderate  wage 
pressures  and  Increase  the  competitiveness 
of  Japanese-made  goods,  thus  tending  to  off- 
set the  Initial  rise  In  the  demand  for  U.S. 
exports. 

Finally,  real  Income  In  other  countries  will 
tend  to  fall  in  the  wake  of  their  revaluations. 
A  rise  In  Imports  and  a  decline  in  exports 
means  that  foreign  goods  are  being  pumped 
in  while  local  money  Is  being  sent  out.  In 
these  circumstances,  foreigners  will  buy  few- 
er U.S.  goods  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
expected.  Magee  has  calculated  the  initial 
decline  In  real  income,  but  he  has  assumed 
that  the  fifteen  countries  will  prevent  any 
multiplier  effects. 

Adjusting  for  all  the  forces  that  would 
tend  to  offset  the  rise  In  U.S.  exports.  Magee 
nevertheless  concludes  that  a  revaluation  of 
these  fifteen  currencies  by  10  percent,  or  even 
5  percent,  would  give  U.S.  exporters  quite  a 
sizable  sales  advantage.  A  revaluation  of  10 
percent  In  the  industrialized  countries  will 
increase  the  value  of  global  U.S.  exports  by 
about  13  percent.  On  Magee's  estimates  of 
final  1971  exports,  that  would  represent  an 
increase  of  about  $5.8  billion.  (Based  on  the 
tentative  projection  of  1971  exports  made  by 
WiJther  Lederer,  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the 
13  percent  rise  would  represent  $5.2  billion  ) 
In  turn,  a  5  peroent  revaluation  of  these 
currencies  would  increase  U-S.  exports  by 
aboxtt  S  percent,  or  between  (2.4  billion  and 
«3.7  bUlion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  revaluation  of  foreign  currencies  will 
naturally  reduce  U.S.  Imports.  But,  according 
to  Magee's  research,  a  1  peroent  rise  in  the 
dollar  price  of  VJB.  imporU  will  probca>Iy  re- 
duce their  physical  voliune  by  only  1.34  per- 
cent and  their  value  by  only  0.34  percent. 
Apparently,  U.S.  demand  for  foreign  goods  is 
leas  sensitive  to  changes  in  price  than  is  for- 
eign demand  for  U.S.  goods.  Magee  believes 
that  a  5  percent  currency  appreciation  in  the 
fifteen  countries  would  cut  U.S.  imports  from 
these  areas  by  only  $700  million  to  »800  mil- 
lion. A  10  percent  change  would  cut  Imports 
by  $1.3  billion  to  $1.6  billion. 

To  be  sure,  the  full  impact  of  the  cur- 
rency changes,  like  those  of  the  surcharge, 
will  not  be  felt  within  the  first  year.  Some 
drop  In  Imports  and  rise  in  exports  can  be 
expected  In  1972.  but  the  full  benefits  won  t 
be  felt  before  1973  or  1974. 

THE    PENDULUM    E»  FECT 

If  Magee's  findings  are  accurate — there  are. 
admittedly,  many  who  disagree  with  them — 
they  suggest  a  curious  paradox.  Although  the 
deterioration  In  U.S.  foreign  trade  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  caused  by  rising  imports. 
the  easiest  way  to  arrest  this  deterioration 
is  not  to  attack  Impvorts  per  se.  but  rather  to 
concentrate  on  Increasing  our  exports.  Im- 
p»orts  cannot  be  easily  reduced — short  of 
severe  measures  that  engender  considerable 
foreign  hostility — whereas  exports  can  be 
readily  expanded  by  small  changes  in  cur- 
rency parities. 

The  Administration,  which  Is  apparently 
relying  on  very  different  research  findings, 
and  is  also  responding  to  political  pressure 
from  industries  that  comi}ete  with  imports. 
has  unfortunately  chosen  to  restrict  Imports 
directly.  To  the  extent  that  Its  principal 
weapons — the  import  surcharge  and  the  buy- 
American  clause — make  it  more  difficult  to 
secure  changes  In  currency  parities,  its  poli- 
cies might  prove  counterproductive.  More- 
over, these  poUcles  will  reduce  the  total  vol- 
ume of  U.S.  trade,  whereas.  If  Magee  is  right. 
changes  in  the  value  of  currencies  would 
increase  U.S.  trade. 

VjS.  international  economic  policy  over  the 
past  few  years  has  exhibited  a  marked  pen- 
dulum effect.  After  nearly  three  years  of 
doing  virtually  nothing  at  all  about  our  in- 
ternational payments  problems.  President 
Nixon  seems  in  one  dramatic  action  to  have 
done  too  much.  There  Is  evidence  that  the 
President  was  guided  by  a  set  of  highly  ques- 
tionable statistics  that  tended  to  overstate 
the  seriousness  of  our  problems.  What  is 
needed  now  Is  a  program  to  encourage  the 
unfolding  process  of  exchange-rate  flexibility. 
The  suspension  of  gold  convertibility  consti- 
tuted a  step  in  this  direction,  but  our  new 
barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  goods  will 
unquestionably  delay  the  process. 


TURNER  N.  ROBERTSON  RETIRES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  9.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribiite  to  Tur- 
ner N.  Robertson,  majority  chief  page, 
who  is  retiring  after  32  years  of  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  24  of  them 
in  his  present  capacity.  I  have  known 
Turner  here  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  have  long  admired  his  devo- 
tion to  his  job  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  job  has  not 
been  an  easy  one  yet  he  has  performed  it 
admirably  as  we  all  know.  How  many 
countless  times  have  we  all  sought  his 
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help  or  advice  on  a  problem  only  to  have 
it  solved  with  courtesy  and  dispatch. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  all  owe 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Turner,  too,  for  the 
magnificent  work  he  has  done  over  the 
years  in  training  and  superxising,  as  well 
as  guiding,  our  pages.  I  am  sure  that 
the  many  hundreds  of  pages  who  have 
served  here  over  the  years  of  Turner's 
stewardship  would  join  us  in  saluting 
this  very  warm,  courteous,  and  honest 
human  being.  We  shall  all  miss  Turner 
Robertson  very  much  but  we  wish  him  a 
long  and  happy  retirement  which  he  has 
well  earned. 


JAP.\NS  VIEWS  ON  A  PROPOSED 
MORATORIUM  ON  THE  KILLING 
OF  WHALES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN'  TTIF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  Ambassador 
Ushiba  of  Japan  in  which  he  gives  the 
views  of  his  Government  on  certain 
points  made  in  reference  to  Japan  dur- 
ing a  hearing  last  summer  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  on  a  proposed 
moratorium  on  the  killing  of  whales. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  387  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bingham,  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an  inter- 
national moratorium  of  10  years  on  the 
international  killing  for  commercial  pur- 
poses of  all  species  of  whales  passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote  on  November  1, 
1971. 

I  am  inserting  Ambassador  Ushibas 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Embasst  or  Japan, 
Washinffton,  DC,  Notember  4,  1971. 
Hon   Donald  M.  FRAsm. 

Chairman.    SubcoTnmittee   on    International 
Organizations    and    Movements,    House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Confess 
of  the  United  States,  Waatitngton,  D.C. 
Deaii  Mk.  CHAniMAN:    In  connection  with 
some   testimony  made  by   various  witnesses 
during  the  public  heaj-ing  held  by  your  sub- 
committee  on   House  Joint  Resolution   706, 
I  would  like  to  state  the  following  views  and 
positions  of   the  Government  of  Japan  re- 
garding   certain    points    raised    during    the 
course  of  the  above  public  hearings.  I  hope 
this    letter    will    clear    certain    misgivings 
which    were    voiced    by    some    witnesses.    I 
would  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  kindly 
make  this  letter  available  to  the  members  of 
your    sub-committee    and    place    it   on   the 
record  In  an  appropriate  manner. 

1.  The  Government  of  Japan  holds  the 
view  that  it  is  the  oommon  Interest  of  all 
nations  to  assure  the  orderly  development  of 
the  whaling  industry  through  the  proper 
conservation  of  whale  stocks.  Therefore,  it 
considers  meaningful  the  conservation  of 
whale  stocks,  ae  it  enables  us  to  utUlae  the 
whale  resources  for  food  or  other  useful  pur- 
poses on  a  continuing  basis.  On  the  other 
band.  It  cannot  endorse  the  oonaervatlon  of 
whaJe  stocks  Just  for  conservation's  sake  m 
the  nuuiner  which  would  increase  the  said 
stocks  beyond  the  level  that  produces  max- 
imum sustainable  yield. 

2.  The  Japanese  whaling  Industry,  together 
with  lU  counterpcut  In  the  Soviet  Union.  W 
the  largest  In  the  world.  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  vicissitudes  of  this  In- 
dustoy  are  to  be  determined  by  the  avail- 
ability Oft  whale  stocks.  Therefore,  Japan  la 
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no  less  seriously  concerned  about  the  con- 
servation of  whale  stocks  than  any  other  na- 
tions, and  has  long  made  enormous  efforts 
to  study  these  resources  so  as  to  find  out 
the  scientific  foundations  for  the  conserva- 
tion Furthermore.  Japan  has  cooperated 
positively  in  establishing  and  Implemeting 
whaling  regulations  for  the  sake  of  con- 
servation based  upon  scientific  findings.  The 
positive  and  cooperative  attitude  of  Japan 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  reactions  of 
Japan  toward  intensification  of  whaling 
regulations  in  the  AnUrctic  and  the  North 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  toward  international 
observer  schemes  which  were  discussed  in 
the  past  annual  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission. 

3.  The  International  Whaling  Commission 
is  the  only  International  organization  in  the 
world  which  takes  care  of  whale  stocks.  The 
prestige  and  the  performance  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  outstanding  in  comparison  with 
other  international  conservation  organiza- 
tions. Therefore,  should  the  function  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  be  denied. 
it.  would  be  extremely  hard  to  find  out  any 
alternative  measures  of  conserving  the  whale 
stocks  of  the  world.  This  is  the  point  made 
by  Mr.  Roy  I.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director- 
General,  PAO,  and  by  American  experts  who 
have  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission. 

4.  The  Japanese  whaling  industry  has  pro- 
vided the  Japanese  with  a  major  source  of 
animal  protein;  the  amount  of  whale  meat 
production  alone  accounts  for  about  ICTc  of 
total  production  of  animal  meat  in  Japan. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  people  who 
engage  in  whaling  and  related  Industries,  and 
the  huge  amount  of  capital  invested  In  the 
said  Industries,  the  Government  of  Japan 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  whal- 
ing industry  should  be  terminated  or  that 
its  catch  quota  should  be  sharply  reduced 
without  appropriate  scientific  foundation. 

5.  In  their  statements  before  the  sub-com- 
mittee. Professors  Small  and  McVey  assumed 
that  sel,  fin,  sperm  and  mlnke  whales  are 
endangered.  However,  this  assumption  is 
contrary  to  the  fact  In  light  of  the  report 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission.  In  addition  to 
that,  none  of  the  scientists  who  participated 
In  the  International  Conference  on  Whale 
Biology  stated  such  an  opinion. 

6.  Both  Professors  submit  that  the  IWC  has 
never  taken  any  effective  measures  for  the 
conservation  of  whales  and  Is  not  expected  to 
do  so.  However,  since  1960.  the  IWC  has  taken 
a  series  of  regulatory  actions,  such  as  the 
complete  prohibition  of  taking  blue  and 
humpback  whales,  and  the  drastic  reduction 
of  the  catch  quota  In  the  Antarctic  and  North 
Pacific  Oceans,  etc.  And  if  one  looks  at  the 
actions  and  discussions  that  took  place  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  IWC  last  June,  e.g.. 
International  Observer  Schemes,  catch  quota 
by  species  Instead  of  that  based  on  BWU  In 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  substantial  reduction 
of  catch  quota  both  in  the  Antarctic  and  the 
North  Pacific  Oceans,  etc..  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  IWC  has  adopted  effective  measures 
In  recent  years  In  order  to  conserve  the  re- 
sources. And  Improved  activities  in  this  di- 
rection can  further  be  expected. 

7.  Professor  McVey  stated  that  uses  of 
whales  are  limited  to  lubricants,  cosmetics 
and  so  on  which  can  be  replaced  by  alterna- 
tive raw  materials.  In  this  connection,  the 
Government  of  Japan  wishes  to  remind  the 
sub-committee  that  whale  meat  has  been 
utilized  to  the  utmost  extent  as  a  precious 
source  of  animal  protein  in  Japan. 

8.  Some  of  the  allegations  made  by  Pro- 
fessor SmaU  are  utterly  unfounded.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Government  of  Japan  wishes  to 
call  the  sub-committee's  attention  to  the 
following  points  and  would  be  grateful  if  the 
record  wotild  be  put  straight  on  them. 

(a)    Re:    Contention    that    the    Japanese 
Commissioner  on  the  IWC  faUed  his  duty; 
The  Commissioner  who  represents  Japan 
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in  the  IWC  is  not  a  government  official.  How- 
ever, because  of  his  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence, be  commands  Intematioual  respect. 
This  is  why  he  was  chosen  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  IWC.  In  the  IWC,  he  has  strictly  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  of  the  Government  of 
Japan,  and  has  never  been  influenced  by  the 
interests  of  the  Japanese  whaling  industry. 

(b)  Re:  Contention  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment failed  to  Implement  IWC  decisions; 

According  to  the  domestic  legislation,  the 
ODvernment  of  Japan  has  enforced  necessary 
regulatory  measures  so  as  to  assure  the  faith- 
ful fulfillment  of  the  requirements  placed  by 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  Whaling. 

(c)  Re:  Japanese  whaling  operations  from 
the  land  base  In  Chile; 

(1)  In  the  1967  whaling  season.  Japanese 
vessels  operated  from  the  land  station  In 
Chile.  At  that  time,  the  Government  of  Japan 
took  appropriate  measures  to  assure  that  the 
Japanese  vessels  operated  in  compliance  with 
the  regulations  incorporated  in  the  Schedule 
of  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Regulation  of  Whaling  which  included  the 
prohibition  of  taking  blue  whales.  There  is 
not  even  the  slightest  fraction  of  truth  in 
the  allegation  that  these  Japanese  vessels 
took  blue  whales.  In  the  same  whaling  sea- 
son, there  was  another  operating  land  sta- 
tion in  Chile.  It  Is  surmised  that  the  record 
of  taking  blue  whales  in  Chile  which  appears 
in  the  statistics  of  the  International  Bureau 
for  Whaling  SUtlsties  at  Sandefjord,  Nor- 
way, reflects  the  activity  of  this  land  station. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Japan  has  never 
encouraged  or  permitted  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Japanese-Chilean  whaling  com- 
pany. 

Sincerely  yours, 

NOBUHIKO  USHIBA. 

Ambassador. 
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HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Beinecke  of  Califor- 
nia, a  former  colleague  of  ours,  gave  an 
excellent  address  to  the  County  Super- 
visors   Association    of    California.    The 
Lieutenant    Governor,    along    with    his 
many  other  responsibilities,  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  California  Council  on 
Intergovernmental    Relations.    I    would 
like  to  present  his  lucid  analysis  of  how 
we  can  better  our  system  of  government 
for  my  colleagues'  benefit: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Ed  Reinecke.  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  California 
We  are  faced  with  the  challenge,  right  now. 
of  preparing  our  system  of  government  for  a 
new  era.  The  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
government    at    every    level    have    increased 
and  accelerated  In  recent  years  to  the  point 
where  every  public  official  must  make  a  gen- 
uine personal  commitment  to  work  very  hard 
If  he  Intends  to  make  any  significant  con- 
tribution.  Government   service   cannot   be  a 
hobby  with  any  of  us.  It  is  a  tough  Job.  And 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  willing- 
ness to  work  hard  at  it.  The  growth  of  govern- 
ment activity  and  responsibility  has  resulted 
from  several  Influences  and  pressures. 

1.  Our  society  Is  more  complex  than  it  was 
just  a  few  years  ago.  P*roblems  seem  more 
difficult  to  solve.  New  discoveries  in  tech- 
nology often  create  Just  as  many  problems  as 
thev  solve. 
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2.  The  increase  In  population  In  our  State 
has  brought  with  it  new  resources  of  talent 
and  manpower,  but  it  has  also  brought  with 
it  more  consumers  and  greater  demands  for 
public  services. 

3.  Our  citizens  themselves  are  asking  the 
government  to  do  more  for  them.  Their  ap- 
petite for  public  services  provided  by  the 
government  has  increased  enormously.  They 
want  government  to  do  more  for  them,  and  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  greater  outcries  as 
they  are  required  to  pay  for  those  services. 

As  public  officials  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  not  only  respond  to  what  the 
people  need,  but  also  to  lead  them  In  what 
we  are  convinced  are  the  right  directions.  I 
believe  that  in  this  matter  of  greater  demands 
for  government  services,  we  may  have  failed 
as  leaders  by  not  trying  to  talk  the  citizen 
out  of  his  demand  for  more  from  government. 
Maybe  we  would  be  serving  him  best  by  show- 
ing him  how  to  help  himself,  rather  than 
simply  appropriating  more  money  from  the 
public  treasury,  or  creating  another  special 
agency  to  handle  a  new  service  demanded  by 
the  citizen. 

4.  Rnally.  government  activity  has  In- 
creased because  it  has  allowed  itself  to  be- 
come outmoded  in  some  respects.  It  is  always 
the  engine  that  needs  an  overhaul  that  makes 
the  most  noise,  and  spits  out  the  most  smoke. 
Some  of  the  Increased  "activity"  of  govern- 
ment Is  really  a  lot  of  noise  and  smoke.  Our 
government  Institutions  have  been  allowed 
to  drift  into  disorganization,  inefficiency  and 
sometimes  even  complete  chaos. 

When  you  list  these  pressures  upon  state 
and  county  government.  It  is  enough  to  make 
you  want  to  quit,  and  go  fishing.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  that.  There  is  too  much 
at  stake  here.  The  very  existence  of  our  form 
of  democratic  government  Is  the  real  issue. 
We  are  faced  with  the  challenge,  right  now. 
of  reshaping  our  government  for  new  stresses 
and  strains.  This  will  demand  of  us  the  same 
kind  of  dedication  and  sacrifice  which  our 
founding  fathers  pledged  when  they  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  were 
putting  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
honor  on  the  line  to  get  this  system  of  bal- 
anced powers  and  divided  responsibilities 
going.  We  cant  do  anything  less,  if  we  ex- 
cept to  keep  it  going. 

I  believe  that  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are 
upon  California.  Just  as  eastern  cities,  like 
New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 
have  risen  in  prominence  through  our  his- 
tory and  have  exerted  national  influence  upon 
this  Nation  In  this  very  crucial  time.  We 
have  more  resources  and  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  lead  the  way  for  the  Nation,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country  has  ever  had. 

The  privilege  and  challenge  of  this  gener- 
ation of  Califomians  Is  to  prove  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world  that  this  system  of 
federalism  will  work  In  a  complex,  space  age, 
computerized  urban  society. 

T  am  an  engineer.  And  the  way  things  are 
put  together  always  Interests  me  most.  So, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  particularly 
the  problems  of  government  structure  and 
organization  and  how  government  works.  You 
know  It  has  always  been  popular  among  pub- 
lic officials  at  all  levels  of  government  to  pass 
the  blame  around  when  something  goes 
wrong.  The  Federal  Government  says  they 
cannot  get  tliiugs  done  because  the  States 
and  local  governments  are  In  the  way  and 
clutter  up  the  landscape.  The  States  blame 
the  Federal  Government  for  Interfering  in 
their  affairs,  and  by-passing  them  in  dealing 
directly  with  local  governments.  The  cities 
and  counties  blame  both  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  for  either  not  doing 
enough  to  help  them  or  else  for  doing  too 
much  and  interfering  in  their  affairs.  We 
have  real  fights  going  on  all  over  the  coun- 
try between  levels  and  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  while  there 
are   several   layers   of   government,   there   is 
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only  one  layer  of  taxpayers.  We  have  gotten 
80  catight  up  In  otir  own  Intergovernmental 
retaliations  that  we  baye  forgotten  the  citi- 
zen out  there  who  U  supposed  to  be  getting 
some  benefit  ou)  of  being  governed.  It  Is  time 
that  we  realize  that  we  all  need  each  other. 
Our  cooperation  Is  mandatory  for  our  sur- 
vival, because  the  good  people  of  this  earth 
have  had  a  habit  of  dlspoaing  of  governments 
that  do  not  work  well,  and  do  not  do  the  Job. 
There  are  several  goeJs  we  must  set  for  our- 
selves In  working  on  these  problems  of  gov- 
ernment organization : 

1.  We  have  to  determine  which  level  of 
government  is  best  suited  to  do  which  kind 
of  a  Job.  This  la  the  question  of  allocation  of 
public  service  responsibility.  We  wUl  have  to 
ask  some  hard  questions  and  make  some  hard 
decisions.  It  may  be  necessary,  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  good  government  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizen,  to  take  some  Job  away  from 
one  level  of  government  and  give  it  to  an- 
other. It  may  even  be  necessary  to  ask  hard 
questions  like  whether  a  particular  unit  of 
government  needs  to  exist  at  all.  Maybe  we 
should  consider  consolidation  of  units  of 
governments,  like  cities  and  counties  and 
special  districts,  and  even  state  departments 
and  commissions. 

We  will  have  to  re-examine  the  question  of 
whether  certain  services  should  be  provided 
by  government  at  all.  Maybe  private  enter- 
prise can  do  a  better  Job;  or  maybe  the  Job 
doesn't  even  need  to  be  done  in  the  first 
place.  Much,  much  too  often  government 
agencies  and  Institutions  continue  to  exist 
even  after  they  have  long  ago  served  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  created.  We  have 
seen  in  recent  times  government  agencies 
created  to  solve  particular  problems  con- 
tinuing to  exist,  even  after  the  problem  has 
gone  away.  The  agency  simply  finds  some  new 
problem,  or  else  manufactures  a  reason  for 
Its  continued  existence. 

We  must  determine  whether  the  sharing  of 
responsibilities  for  different  government  serv- 
ices may  not  be  an  answer  to  our  dilemma. 
There  are  40,000  police  departments  In  the 
United  States.  They  average  nine  policemen 
per  police  chief.  That  is  not  efficient  law  en- 
forcement. Perhaps  the  county  should  take 
over  the  police  operation,  or  at  least  some  of 
the  operations,  of  Its  cities,  for  the  sake  of  the 
citizen  who  pays  the  bill,  and  wants  public 
protection  and  safety. 

The  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, in  my  office.  Is  presently  making  a 
study  of  the  allocation  of  public  service 
responsibilities.  The  study  has  taken  quite 
a  lot  of  time.  We  have  a  new  Chairman.  CUtT 
Anderson,  for  the  Council  and  a  new  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Jim  Johnson:  and  I  am 
going  to  see  that  this  study  Is  moved  along 
faster.  They  met  here  yesterday  because  we 
are  going  to  need  your  help.  We  are  going 
to  ask  you  to  participate  fully  in  this  study, 
and  all  of  Its  component  parts.  We  are  going 
to  ask  you  to  speed  up  your  Involvement  In 
this  effort.  We  will  have  to  ask  the  question 
about  the  forms  and  boundaries  of  our  gov- 
ernment structures.  Perhaps  counties  should 
be  consolidated,  or  should  share  certain  serv- 
ices. 

We  have  seen  that  regional  approaches 
to  some  problems  can  be  a  good  thing.  We 
are  faced  with  public  problems  like  environ, 
mental  poUution,  transportation,  crime, 
housing  and  health  which  know  no  politi- 
cal boundaries  or  Jurisdictions.  They  cover 
large  areas  of  this  SUte  without  regard  to 
which  city  or  county  Jxirlsdlctlon  is  in- 
volved. I  want  to  ask  you  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  this  question,  and  help  us  find  an 
answer.  We  are  preeenUy  in  the  situation  in 
this  SUte,  with  regard  to  regional  ap- 
proaches to  problem  solving,  where  we  are 
polarizing  into  two  extremes:  on  the  one 
hand  we  see  bills  in  the  Legislature  which 
Impose  and  mandate  regional  organizations 
upon  whole  aieaa  of  the  SUte.  Some  pro- 
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posals  call  for  directly  elected  governing 
bodies  and  specific  direct  taxing  authority, 
without  regard  to  the  powers  or  existence 
of  the  present  govemmenta  In  the  areas. 

On  the  other  extreme,  we  see  attempU 
to  break  up  voluntary  associations  of  local 
governments  which  were  designed  to  work 
on  areawide  problems  with  everybody  going 
his  own  way,  without  regard  to  their  neigh- 
bors related  problems.  I  believe  there  is  a 
middle  ground  somewhere  between  these  ex- 
tremes. We  need  you  to  help  us  find  It.  Per- 
haps It  should  be  the  pcJlcy  of  the  SUte 
to  endorse  and  encourage  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  local  governments  and  then  to 
support  them  or  reward  them  for  their  ef- 
forts In  some  way.  We  are  asking  these 
questions.  Will  you  help  us  find  the  answers? 
I  am  convinced  that  elected  local  ofQclals, 
like  yourselves,  must  take  the  leadership  In 
this  effort.  We  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  support  and  strengthen  general  purpose 
government,  governed  by  elected  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  people.  In  our  haste  to  solve 
pressing  public  problems  we  have  often  given 
over  our  responslbUlty  to  govern  to  the  so- 
called  specialists  or  technicians. 

There  has  developed  in  our  country  a 
kind  of  functional  feudalism — governments 
within  governments.  The  functional  special- 
ists m  Washington,  DC.  only  talk  to  their 
fraternity  brothers  in  Sacramento,  who  only 
talk  to  their  friends  and  cohorts  in  your 
county  seat.  They  run  the  government  the 
way  they  want  to  without  regard  to  who  geU 
elected,  or  what  the  people  want.  They  have 
risen  to  power  because  the  elected  officials 
have  been  too  busy,  or  too  naive,  or  too  unin- 
formed to  prevent  it.  The  functional  feuda- 
liste  have  filled  a  void.  We  must  ask  whether 
there  U  not  a  better  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Special  units  of  government  have  even 
been  created  to  solve  specific  problems  or 
provide  special  services  in  our  SUte.  These 
special  government  institutions  often  op- 
erate without  much  control  from  the  pub- 
lic. Most  people  do  not  even  know  they 
exist,  even  though  they  pay  the  bUls  for 
them  year  after  year. 

Can  you  help  us  find  out  if  that  is  the 
best  way  to  operate?  Should  counties  take 
over  the  functions  of  these  special  units 
and  districts  of  government?  How  can  we 
speed  up  the  process  of  consolidation  or  dis- 
solution? How  can  we  get  government  back 
Into  the  hands  of  the  elected  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  people? 

We  cannot  talk  about  reaUocatlon  of  pub- 
lic service  responslbUltles  without  talking 
about  allocation  of  resources  to  do  the  Jobs 
There  Is  no  question  that  government  power 
largely  depends  upon  government  finances. 
The  level  of  government  which  has  the 
money  can  get  the  Job  done.  The  question  we 
need  to  keep  before  us,  however,  is  should  a 
cerUln  level  of  government  do  the  work  or 
provide  the  service  Just  because  It  has  most 
of  the  money?  Why  not  change  the  sources 
of  revenue  around,  and  then  give  Uxlng  au- 
thority to  the  levels  of  government  that  can 
best  do  the  Job. 

My  former  colleague  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves,  Chairman  WUbur  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  says  he 
believes  that  you  cannot  separate  the  power 
to  Ux  and  the  power  to  spend  the  tax  dol- 
lar. This  is  the  reason  he  gives  for  opposing 
revenue  sharing.  He  doesnt  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  shotild  tax,  and  let  the 
states  and  local  governments  spend  the  fed- 
erally collected  Ux  dollar. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mills  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Government  Uke  over  the  col- 
lection of  all  Income  taxes.  Including  those 
now  assessed  and  collected  by  the  sUtes  and 
local  governments,  and  return  those  rev- 
enues to  the  sUtes.  Now,  the  FMeral  Gov- 
ernment already  coUecte  93  percent  of  aU 
income  taxes  In  the  country,  as  It  is.  The  In- 
come Ux  Is  the  best  source  of  revenue  be- 
caxise  It  rises  with  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
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omy.  But  nobody  has  proven  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  ci4>able  of  doing  the 
most  efficient  Job  with  those  tax  dollars  in 
serving  the  people.  In  fact,  there  is  a  lot 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  which  is  why  the 
President  is  proposing  revenue  sharing.  He 
wanu  to  get  the  revenues  out  where  he  be- 
Ueves  a  better  Job  can  be  done  in  using  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Mills"  proposal  to  collect  all  taxes  at 
the  federal  level  presenU  problems.  In  the 
first  place.  It  Is  the  local  gove-nment  and 
the  sUte  government  that  is  suffering  most 
from  the  fiscal  squeeze  these  days.  They  are 
the  ones  with  most  of  the  problems,  but  none 
of  the  growth  revenues.  If  we  want  to  solve 
this  problem,  as  Mr.  Biills  suggests,  by  not 
separating  the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to 
spend,  then  maybe  we  should  consider  re- 
versing the  proposals  for  revenue  sharing  by 
giving  the  sUtes  the  power  to  collect  what 
Is  now  the  federal  Income  Ux,  and  let  the 
SUtes  return  to  the  national  government 
what  It  needs  to  carry  out  Ite  constitution- 
ally authorized  responslbUltles  In  national 
defense,  foreign  affairs,  civil  rights,  the  poet 
office  and  so  forth.  This  would  allow  us  to 
keep  at  home,  where  the  greatest  need  Is,  the 
greater  revenue  resource. 

California  taxpayers  last  year  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  tie  bUUon  In  Income 
taxes.  In  return,  California's  cities,  coun- 
ties, schools,  and  sUte  agencies,  altogether, 
received  back  In  grants  a  mere  (2.8  bUUon. 
This  does  not  include  federal  salaries  and 
contracts  In  California,  of  course,  but  then 
those  do  not  come  Into  California  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  and  needs  of  our  local  govern, 
ments.  They  are  spent  here  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  were  to  collect  that  $16  billion  in 
California,  and  share  the  revenues  with  the 
Federal  Government,  to  enable  it  to  do  its 
Job.  I  believe  we  could  have  a  lot  more  re- 
source to  help  our  countries  and  cities  do 
the  Job  they  are  called  on  to  do. 

The  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions has  prepared  for  you  a  'Revenue  Shar- 
ing Fact  Pack"  which  outlines  some  of  the 
needs  of  sUte  and  local  governments,  and 
also  outlines  some  alternatives  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Let  me  have  your  views  on  this.  Together 
I'm  sure  we  can  find  the  solution.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  I  met  in  Sacramento  with  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  County  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation to  discuss  the  problems  of  tax  re- 
form In  California.  That  discussion,  which 
included  members  of  my  staff,  was  very  sig- 
nificant and  worthwhile  in  my  opinion.  It 
opened  up  some  good  llnej  of  communication 
on  the  problems  of  tax  reform.  It  also  was 
an  education  to  some  state  officials  who 
deal  with  tax  pi'oblems  and  fiscal  affairs. 
They  had  their  eyes  opened.  And  I  think 
that  your  representatives  and  the  sUte  peo- 
ple saw  that  there  Is  good  will  on  both  sides. 
Let's  continue  those  discussions  and  work 
toward  a  solution. 

We  must  continue  the  search  for  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  for  local  govern- 
ments, to  match  the  proper  allocation  of 
public  service  responsibility. 

We  have  a  legitimate  concern  that  if  and 
when  tax  reform  can  be  adopted  to  relieve 
the  burden  on  the  property  Uxpayer  that 
county  governments  will  not  rush  In  to  take 
up  the  measure  of  relief  created  by  a  shift 
from  the  property  tax  to  some  other  revenue 
source.  We  have  to  find  ways  to  help  you 
conserve  your  resources.  Now,  you  know, 
that  Is  not  an  easy  Job.  We  recognize  that 
there  are  uncontrollable  increases  in  the 
budgets  of  the  counties.  SubsUntlal  in- 
crease have  been  mandated  by  recent  court 
decisions  affecting  the  operations  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

Perhaps  we  should  study  the  allocation  of 

responsibility  for  segments  of  the  criminal 

Justice  system  to  other  levels  of  government 

besides  the  county. 

In  the  ar«a  of  welfare,  we  are  caught  oa 
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the  same  treadmill.  Many  of  our  expenses, 
.ind  yours,  are  mandated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  the  Congress  to  do  something  about  wel- 
fare, and  soon.  We  have  hammered  out  wel- 
fare reform  legislation  In  California.  The 
courla  have  gotten  Involved  in  the  Imple- 
meuiatlon  of  those  reforms,  and  so  we  will 
have  to  wait  to  see  what  their  impact  will  be. 

But.  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  been 
pushing  for  reform  of  the  welfare  system,  and 
talking  about,  has  had,  I  think,  an  Influence 
on  the  present  outmoded  system.  We  have 
actually  had  a  steady  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  going  on  welfare  in  this  State 
for  the  sixth  straight  month.  This  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  trends  in  the  welfare 
program  for  the  previous  three  decades.  The 
debate  in  this  State  over  welfare  reform  has 
actually  created  an  atmosphere  which  seems 
to  discourage  people  from  seeking  to  go  on 
welfare.  Maybe  the  welfare  worker  is  apply- 
ing the  rules  a  little  more  tightly,  or  exer- 
cising more  careful  Judgment  before  certi- 
fying someone  for  the  welfare  rolls.  We  will 
have  to  wait  to  see  the  full  impact  of  the 
new  laws.  Together  I  believe  we  can  find  ways 
to  hold  the  costs  of  county  and  city  govern- 
ments In  line.  In  fact,  we  must  find  those 
answers.  We  need  your  help  in  finding  ways  to 
reduce  the  burden  placed  on  your  budget  by 
uncontrollable  factors  like  court  decisions, 
or  federal  guidelines.  The  State  Legislature 
will  have  to  re-assess  its  practice  of  imposing 
responsibilities  on  the  local  governments 
wiiliout  providing  a  concurrent  form  of  sup- 
port for  that  new  burden. 

Finding  relief  for  the  fiscal  pinch  of  local 
governments  wUl  have  to  Involve  a  close  look 
at  the  matter  of  allocation  of  public  service 
responsibility.  We  will  have  to  be  courageous 
enough  to  even  ask  whether  a  unit  or  insti- 
tution of  government  should  continue  to 
exist.  Consolidation  of  services,  and  even  of 
governments  themselves,  may  be  required. 
These  are  hard  questions,  bvit  they  must  be 
aslced.  and  they  must  be  answered. 

Franicly.  we  must  look  at  our  government 
structures  and  operations  with  cold  objec- 
tivity. We  must  perform  a  management  anal- 
ysis on  them,  to  see  what  we  are  doing 
wrong,  and  how  we  can  correct  It.  I  believe 
that  government  can  be  made  to  operate  at 
a  profit,  that  profit  is  to  relieve  the  tax  buj- 
dens  of  our  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  them  with  essentia/  public  services. 

We  in  California,  and  especially  those  of 
you  who  are  elected  leaders  in  county  gov- 
ernment, are  being  asked  to  set  the  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  by  leading  us  into 
a  new  era  in  county  govenxment.  Your  chal- 
lenge is  to  take  our  government  system  into 
the  21st  Century.  That  Is  our  challenge  and 
goal  in  the  sUte  government,  too.  We  need 
each  other.  We  can  work  together.  We  can 
stop  passing  the  blame  around,  and  resolve 
to  pull  in  the  same  direction,  toward  our 
common  goal — of  serving  the  people  of 
California. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  progress  we  can 
accomplish,  when  we  work  together,  if  we 
don't  care  who  gets  the  credit.  It  should  be 
enough  of  a  reward  Just  knowing  that  we 
have  made  things  work  better,  and  that  we 
have  restored  peoples'  faith  in  this  govern- 
ment of  ours. 


THE  LATE  DR.  RALPH  J.  BUNCHE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
in  New  York,  a  personification  of  the 
American  dream  passed  from  among  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Though  he  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  it 
was  with  a  great  sadness  that  I  read  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bimche,  former 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  General 
for  Special  Political  Affairs  and  winner 
of  the  1950  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Dr.  Bunche,  who  had  been  with  the 
United  Nations  since  its  inception,  Uved 
in  a  world  of  pressure  and  diplomacy 
that  was  fraught  with  belligerence,  yet 
he  was  capable  of  bringing  great  har- 
mony to  it. 

Dr.  Bimche  was  a  black  man  of  learn- 
ing and  experience,  and  a  man  whose 
intellect  was  so  many  times  applied  to 
the  extreme  problems  of  war  and  peace 
so  that  he  created  solutions  when  many 
thought  no  solution  possible.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  talents,  perhaps  full  of 
paradox  and  struggle.  But  by  training 
and  temperament,  he  was,  to  my  mind, 
an  ideal  international  civil  servant. 

Perhaps  his  most  triumphal  success  in 
the  area  of  negotiating  was  that  of  the 
diflBcult  1949  armistice  between  the  then 
new  State  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
As  the  architect  of  this  Palestine  Accord, 
he  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  of  1950. 

But  despite  his  fame  and  skill.  Dr. 
Bunche  was  not  one  who  sought  the 
limelight  or  needed  publicity  as  a  reward 
for  hisseivice. 

In  fact,  according  to  a  number  of  the 
accounts  of  his  life,  few  people,  except 
those  closest  to  him  knew  of  the  details 
of  his  middle-class  adolescence  in 
Detroit,  his  youth  as  an  orphan  in  the 
care  of  a  grandmother,  his  adventures 
as  a  stowaway  and  seaman,  his  toil  in 
menial  jobs  in  working  his  way  through 
college  and  his  real  ambition  as  a  young 
man — that  of  wanting  to  be  a  teacher. 

Though  he  never  complained,  his 
young  life  must  have  been  difficult — and 
later  in  life  I  am  sure  he  was  often  frus- 
trated by  the  color  barriers  he  en- 
countered in  those  days  at  hotels  and 
i-estaurants,  even  as  a  high  official  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

But  despite  any  personal  frustrations, 
he  was  a  man  who  was  ruled  by  the 
intellect  and  his  diplomatic  skills  have 
long  since  become  legendary  at  the 
United  Nations.  In  his  position  as  Under 
Secretary  General,  he  was  the  highest 
American  figure  in  the  world  organiza- 
tion and,  I  believe,  the  most  prominent 
black  man  of  his  era  whose  stature  did 
not  derive  chiefly  from  racial  militance 
or  a  cause  specifically  in  behalf  of  his 
race.  This  is  not  to  say  he  was  not  sensi- 
tive to  racial  problems,  for  he  reportedly 
spoke  bluntly  about  them.  But  his  out- 
look and  his  intellect  kept  him  above 
the  daily,  mundane  tribulations  of  dis- 
crimination. He  always  pushed  ahead 
with  optimism  toward  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  no  matter  how  difficult,  and 
I  sometimes  think  that  he  may  have, 
more  often  than  not,  foimd  that  there 
was  an  advantage  in  his  blackness  in 
working  with  the  many  different  races  in 
the  world  of  international  diplomacy. 

In  hearing  of  his  death,  U.N.  General 
Secretary  U  Thant  said  he  had  "lost  an 
incomparable  friend  and  colleague,"  and 
praised  Dr.  Bunche  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  "that  20th-century  breed  of  in- 
ternational officials  who  devote  all  their 
gifts  and  their  very  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  community  of  mankind." 
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Dr.  Bunche  first  achieved  interna- 
tional recognition  for  his  part  in  ham- 
mering out  the  armistice  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  world,  but  he  also  played 
a  key  role  in  the  1956  negotiations  that 
led  to  the  stationing  of  a  VU.  emer- 
gency force  in  Palestine  after  the  Suez 
crisis.  When  the  Congo  erupted  in  1960. 
Dr.  Bimche  was  the  first  man  sent  in  to 
oversee  the  U.N.  civilian  and  militarj' 
operations. 

After  he  joined  the  U.N.  in  1947  and 
domiciled  in  New  York,  Dr.  Bunche  gave 
himself  freely  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights 
for  blacks,  delivering  countless  speeches 
and  taking  part  in  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. In  1965.  he  marched  alongside  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  in  the  Freedom 
March  from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala. 

From  his  childhood,  this  great  man  dis- 
played intellectual  prowess  and  stamina 
that  were  to  become  a  trademark  in  his 
years  at  the  United  Nations. 

During  his  teens.  Dr.  Bunche  helped 
support  the  family  by  laying  carpets 
while  attending  high  school,  and  later 
worked  as  a  janitor  while  attending  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
In  his  4  years  at  UCLA,  he  earned  letters 
in  baseball,  football,  and  basketball  and 
graduated  summa  cum  laude.  He  later 
earned  a  doctorate  in  government  at 
Harvard. 

Following  his  award  of  this  degree,  he 
traveled  throughout  the  world  getting  a 
grounding  in  colonial  problems.  He  did 
postdoctoral  work  at  several  universities 
under  a  series  of  fellowships  and  then 
took  field  trips  to  Indonesia.  Malaya,  and 
central  Africa  where  he  Lived  with  the 
natives.  He  returned  to  this  country  to 
join  the  staff  of  Howard  University  in 
1938  and  entered  Government  service  at 
the  start  of  World  War  II,  when  he 
served  as  a  specialist  on  Africa  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Services. 

Dr.  Bunche  conquered  life's  difficulties 
through  perseverance  and  a  controlled 
intellect.  The  grandson  of  a  slave,  or- 
phaned and  penurious  at  an  early  age,  he 
did  not  complain  or  spend  himself  in 
self-pity,  but  went  on  to  become  an  honor 
student  at  UCLA.  Throughout  life,  his 
objectives  and  his  will  to  serve  somehow 
made  liardships  unimportant.  He  was 
one  who  enriched  the  lives  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact — and  his  in- 
domitable spirit  inscribed  another  legend 
on  the  wall  of  the  never-ending  Ameri- 
can dream. 


LIGHT  FOR  AIRSTRIP  AT 
QUANHAGAK,  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  problems  as  a  result  of  li'ving  in 
rural  Alaska  is  the  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous transportation  situation. 

Because  so  many  villages  are  in  remote 
and  isolated  areas  of  the  State,  the  only 
means  of  transportation  is  by  air.  As  you 
can  well  imagine,  the  severe  weather 
conditions  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  air- 
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port  safety  controls  makes  flying 
throughout  the  State  relatively  danger- 
ous. In  many  £u-eas  in  Alaska,  airports 
are  not  equipped  with  sufficient  lighting 
and  service  facilities  to  insure  ef&cient 
and  safe  carrier  service. 

Often  an  emergency  might  arise  re- 
quiring people  or  an  individual  to  be 
evacuated  immediately.  Since  situations 
may  occur  which  require  a  landing  or  a 
takeoff  at  night  and  airport  facilities  do 
not  include  equipment  to  make  the  ar- 
rival or  depeirture  safe,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  securing  nighttime  landing 
equipment.  The  Village  Council  of 
Quanhagak  on  the  Kuskokwim.  River  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  resolution  that  re- 
quests runway  lights  be  installed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  have  traveled  to  Quanhagak  many 
times,  and  I  know  of  the  severe  needs 
of  the  area.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  find  most  informative: 
Resolution 

Whereas:  The  Village  Council  and  Its  mem- 
bers of  Quanhagak  who  reside  In  this  village 
on  the  lower  Kuskokwim  area  and: 

Whereas:  We  have  an  airstrip,  but  It  does 
not  have  runway  lights,  and: 

Whereas:  The  AVEC  has  a  powerllne  run- 
ning towards  the  airstrip  direction  and  con- 
nections can  be  made  to  hook  up  the  lights, 
and: 

Whereas:  There  have  been  emergencies 
that  arose  In  the  past  where  qiilck  evacua- 
tion was  necessary,  but  because  of  no  runway 
lights,  the  ELlrcraft  was  luiable  to  land.  We 
can  anticipate  similar  situations  to  arise  In 
the  future,  so; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved:  by  the  Vil- 
lage Council  officers  of  Quanhagak.  we  re- 
quest runway  lights  be  Installed  at  the  earli- 
est date  possible  to  insure  quick  evacuations 
and  to  Insure  safety  to  the  pilot  and  his  air- 
craft. 


LOS  ANGKtiRS'  GLAMOROUS 
NEIGHBORS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CAUVORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Beverly 
Hills:  Los  Angeles'  Glamorous  Neigh- 
bor," contained  in  the  current  issue  of 
Travel  and  Leisure  magazine.  The  city  of 
Beverly  Hills  is  located  within  the  26th 
Congressional  District  and  it  has  been  my 
honor  to  represent  this  community  for 
some  years  now  in  both  the  State  legis- 
lature and  the  Congress.  I  think  that  my 
good  friend,  John  Weaver,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  article,  has  done  a  remark- 
able job  in  capturing  the  flavor  of  this 
exciting  city. 

Beverly  Hilxs:  Los  Angeles'  Glamorous 
Neighbor — 0»  How  a  Bean  Field  Was 
Recycled  Into  a  Golden  Enclave 

(By  John  D.  Weaver) 

An  outsider  coming  on  Beverly  Hills  for 
the  first  time  Is  struck  by  the  smart,  casual 
look  of  the  bronzed  women  disappearing 
Into  its  boutiques  and  by  the  tranquility  of 
the  residential  area  north  of  its  commercial 
heartland.  The  wide,  clean  streets  lined  with 
neatly  skinned  palm  trees  have  the  de- 
serted look  of  a  plague-stricken  city  from 
which  the  wealthy  burghers  have  Just  fled. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sightseeing  buses  lumber  past  the  tUe- 
roofed  pleasure  domes,  the  drivers  ticking  off 
the  names  of  famoiis  occupants  (Lucille  Ball, 
Jimmy  Stewart,  Rosalind  Russell,  Oroucho 
Marx,  Edward  O.  Robinson)  who  are  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

Some  of  the  homes  have  been  remolded 
in  recent  years,  but  they  stUl  constitute  an 
architectural  Jumble,  reflecting  the  styles 
affected  by  English  country  gentlemen,  Ara- 
bian princes,  Swiss  bankers,  Italian  aristo- 
crats, French  winegrowers  and  Minneapolis 
dentists.  The  streets  remain  quiet  and  aloof, 
much  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  silent 
screen. 

In  1925  you  could  drive  up  North  Beverly 
Drive  and  take  snapshots  of  the  homes  of 
Pola  Negri  (610)  and  Ernst  Lubltsch  (616). 
Mabel  Normand  lived  at  26  North  Cam- 
den and  Gloria  Swanson  at  904  North 
Crescent. 

A  5.69-square-mUe  Island  afloat  in  the 
urban  sprawl  of  Los  Angeles,  the  vest  pocket 
city  is  bound  on  the  east  by  the  topless- 
bottomless  fleshp>ot8  of  the  Sunset  Strip  and 
on  the  west  by  the  old  20th  Century-Pox  back 
lot.  The  magic  wand  of  corporate  capital 
has  turned  the  studio's  false-front  New  York 
streets  and  French  village  squares  into  Cen- 
tury City — a  resj-llfe  complex  of  shops, 
restaurants,  banks  and  brokerage  offices 
housed  In  the  geometrical  glass-steel -and- 
concrete  towers  which  remind  actor-writer 
Carl  Reiner  of  "the  boxes  Disneyland  came 
In." 

Until  the  completion  last  fall  of  the  new 
12-story  wing  of  the  Beverly  WUshlre  Hotel, 
the  city's  low-lying,  tree-topjjed  skyline  was 
dominated  by  the  small  gold  cupola  atop  the 
Spanish  Renaissance  city  hall  that  Will 
Rogers  helped  dedicate  in  the  spring  of  1932. 
Huddled  In  the  shadow  of  its  high-rise  neigh- 
bor, Beverly  HUls  has  the  incongruous  look 
of  a  prim,  well-kept  cottage  where  an  eccen- 
tric widow  tends  her  rose  bushes,  while  hard 
hats  tear  down  the  rest  of  the  block  to  make 
way  for  a  new  skyscraper. 

Census  takers  in  1970  counted  33,416  resi- 
dents, of  whom  348  were  black.  The  faces  of 
the  Jockey  hitching  posts  in  front  of  some  of 
the  city's  stately  homes  have  been  painted 
white.  There  are  4,946  more  females  than 
males.  Last  summer  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment offered  them  a  class  In  belly-dancing. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  single-family 
residences  are  valued  upwards  of  $50,000. 
The  Catholic  Church  Is  referred  to  as  "Our 
Lady  of  the  Cadillacs." 

Some  600  M.D.'s  have  a  Beverly  Hills  ad- 
dress, but  their  patients  have  no  local  hos- 
pital and.  should  the  dark  angel  prevail  over 
the  medicine  men.  no  cemetery.  The  natives 
not  only  have  to  leave  town  to  be  burled, 
but  also  to  play  golf  or  to  see  a  play.  Por 
every  10  human  residents,  there  Is  one  dog, 
and  city  hall  hsis  come  to  cherish  those  In- 
frequent days  when  their  barking  falls  to 
provoke  a  complaint. 

"Had  to  drive  down  to  my  yacht  to  get  a 
decent  night's  sleep."  an  indignant  citizen 
grumbled  recently,  and  late  last  summer, 
when  a  prolonged  heat  spell  had  put  the 
populace  on  edge,  an  attorney  decided  to  cir- 
culate a  petition  calling  for  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance barring  dogs  from  the  city. 

In  the  1840's.  when  deer  and  cattle  drank 
from  the  streams  that  rushed  down  the  can- 
yons flanking  what  is  now  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel,  the  city's  present-day  acreage  was 
owned  by  a  Spanish  soldier's  widow  whose 
black  grandfather  had  been  one  of  the  11 
founding  fathers  of  Los  Angeles.  The  last 
Indian  raiders  were  driven  off  the  land  in 
1852  (the  final  skirmish  took  place  In  what 
was  to  become  Benedict  Canyon ) ,  and  the 
Widow  Valdez  finally  sold  her  ranch  in  1854 
to  a  pair  of  Yankees. 

Much  of  the  old  ranch.  Rancho  de  las 
Aguas  (Gathering  of  the  Waters),  bad  been 
planted  in  Uma  beans  when  it  was  acquired 
In  1906  by  Burton  E.  Green,  president  of 
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the  Rodeo  Leind  and  Water  Co.  He  hit  on 
the  name  of  bis  new  subdivision  while  read- 
ing a  newspaper  account  of  President  Taft's 
vacation  in  Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts, 
and  called  In  a  New  York  landscape  architect 
to  lay  out  a  residential  area  with  spacious 
lots,  the  streets  to  be  lined  with  trees  (palm, 
maple,  elm.  magnolia,  oak).  His  legacy  is  so 
Jealously  guarded  that  the  city  council  once 
spent  three  acrimonious  years  debating  what 
kind  of  tree  to  plant  on  Wllshlre  Boulevard. 
The  palm  won  a  split  decision  over  the  ficv.s 
nitida,  a  form  of  rubber  tree. 

Back  in  the  1920'8  when  Los  Angeles 
mounted  an  aggressive  campaign  to  annex 
Beverly  Hills  ("Por  God's  sake,"  begged  Will 
Rogers,  "don't  let  them  annex  my  ranch  In 
Oklahoma"),  Douglas  Fairbanks  suggested 
that  the  city  build  a  wall  around  Its  borders. 
It  was  never  built,  but  let  a  proposed  freeway 
or  a  high-rise  condominium  threaten  the 
city's  serenity,  the  safety  of  its  streets,  and 
immediately  a  wall  of  indignant  residents 
will  materialize  in  defense  of  their  golden 
enclave.  They  have  managed  to  hold  onto 
the  freedom  Hollywood  lost  when  It  let  Itself 
be  gobbled  up  by  Los  Angeles  In  1910  be- 
cause its  water  supply  was  running  low. 

The  same  water  ploy  was  used  on  Beverly 
Hills  in  1923  after  an  influx  of  film  celebrities 
had  swarmed  over  the  recycled  bean  fields, 
boosting  property  values.  On  the  April  morn- 
ing when  Beverly  Hills  freeholders  were  to  go 
to  the  polls  to  vote  on  annexation,  they 
found  bottles  of  malodorous  water  deposited 
on  their  doorsteps.  This,  they  were  warned, 
was  a  sample  of  the  tap  water  they'd  be 
drinking  unless  they  opted  to  become  part  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  a  familiar  scene  to  such  villagers  as 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mary  Plckford,  Rudolph 
Valentino,  Harold  Lloyd  and  Tom  Mix.  The 
frock-coated  banker,  stroking  his  mustachlo, 
was  trying  to  wheedle  the  map  to  the  gold 
mine  from  the  dead  prospector's  Innocent 
daughter.  A  monument  on  Beverly  HUls.  a 
few  blocks  south  of  the  city's  main  shopping 
district,  pays  tribute  to  the  posse  of  film 
stars  who  led  the  fight  to  save  the  city.  The 
story's  ending,  unfortunately.  Isn't  altogether 
happy.  The  city's  water  Is  so  foul  to  the  taste 
that  no  self-respecting  restaurateur  will 
serve  It. 

A  visitor  setting  out  to  explore  Beverly 
Hills  win  need  a  car  to  prowl  the  canyons 
north  of  Sunset  Boulevard,  most  of  which  He 
outside  the  city  limits,  but  the  shopping  dis- 
trict and  the  gently  sloping  residential 
streets  south  of  Sunset  are  accessible  by 
foot.  (No  matter  what  you  may  have  read, 
you  won't  be  hassled  for  walking  in  Beverly 
Hills  unless,  perhaps,  the  hour  is  late  and 
your  stride  Is  a  bit  uncertain.) 

Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  which  cuts  diag- 
onally across  the  city,  is  the  boundary  line 
between  the  more  affluent  residents  and  the 
tradespeople.  The  major  department  stores 
(Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  I.  Magnin,  Roos-Atklns, 
Robinson's)  are  strung  along  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard, west  of  the  Beverly  Wllshlre  Hotel. 
Many  of  the  boutiques  and  restaurants  are 
located  In  the  triangle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  Wllshlre  and  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard. The  city's  busiest  shopping  street  is 
North  Beverly,  Its  most  beguiling.  North 
Rodeo. 

South  of  Wllshlre  small,  white  stucco 
houses  and  three  and  four-story  apartment 
buildings,  shaded  by  giant  sycamores,  shelter 
the  silent,  unsung  majority  of  Beverly  Hills. 
Here  the  widowed  and  the  retired  are  able 
to  walk  to  the  supermarkets,  the  movies  and 
the  white  sales.  Here,  too,  are  the  young  cou- 
ples and  the  divorced  mothers  who  have 
settled  in  Beverly  Hills  because  of  the 
schools. 

Despite  its  air  of  worldliness,  Beverly  HUls 
is  an  early-to-bed  town.  The  beds  may  not 
always  enjoy  the  sanction  of  church  and 
state,  but  by  midnight  they're  In  use  and  the 
streets  are  empty,  except  for  stray  revelers 
making  their  way  to  such  private  clubs  as 
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The  Candy  Store.  If  you  feel  the  need  of  a 
nightcap,  you  might  drop  by  Ye  Little  Club 
or  enjoy  the  good  fellowship  of  the  Cafe 
Swiss  bar.  but  If  you're  In  a  mood  to  raise 
hell,  you'd  best  duck  across  the  city's  border 
and  surrender  yourself  to  the  wicked  em- 
brace of  the  Sunset  Strip. 

For  stockbrokers  and  coupon  clippers,  the 
day  begins  in  the  darkness  before  dawn 
when  they  grope  along  the  silent,  freshly 
washed  streets  to  posh  brokerage  houses 
where  they  can  catch  the  market's  opening 
In  club-Uke  comfort.  Around  8:30.  Just  be- 
fore Madison  Avenue  leaves  for  lunch,  net- 
work and  advertising  men  meet  for  break- 
fast at  the  Beverly  HUls  Hotel  and  put  tele- 
vision packages  together  between  long  dis- 
tance calls. 

In  mldmomlng  the  shopping  district 
comes  alive  and  parking  space  disappears. 
Maids  In  uniform  and  housewives  In  hot 
pants  pinch  the  fresh  fruits  at  Jurgensen's, 
cast  a  critical  eye  at  PhU's  sand  dabs  and 
replenish  their  liquor  supply  at  Vendome. 
If  unexpected  guests  are  coming  for  lunch, 
chances  are  their  hostess  will  head  for  Nate- 
N-Al's. 

In  London,  where  he  now  feels  more  at 
home  than  In  Hollywood,  film  producer  Carl 
Foreman  has  learned  to  make  do  with  what 
the  English  call  "salt  beef,"  but  he  stUl 
dreams  of  the  corned  beef,  pastrami  and 
chopped  liver  served  at  this  Beverly  HUls 
Institution.  Some  of  Its  admirers  go  so  far 
as  to  call  It  the  finest  delicatessen  west  of  the 
Hudson. 

On  "Little"  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  (there 
are  two  boulevards  of  the  same  name  In  this 
section  of  Beverly  HUls.  one  for  shops,  the 
other  for  cars) ,  the  new  mustard-colored  Hot 
Dog  Store  fills  a  cultural  need  long  felt  by 
moviemakers  reared  within  reach  of  Na- 
than's Incomparable  Coney  Island  hot  dogs. 
Carl  Reiner  used  to  have  them  flown  in.  Now 
he  can  walk  down  to  the  Hot  Dog  Store  and 
eat  his  fill.  The  place  Is  a  favorite  hangout 
for  the  sad-faced  men  who  contrive  to  feed 
and  shelter  their  young  by  writing  comedy 
shows  for  television. 

At  luncheon  the  more  easily  recognizable 
residents  of  Beverly  Hills  are  dispersed.  Some 
go  to  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  to  eat  alfresco  at 
the  Polo  Lounge:  others  turn  to  the  Beverly 
WlLshlre's  elegant  La  Bella  Fontana  or  cross 
the  street  for  one  of  The  Brown  Derby's 
Justly  celebrated  <:k)bb  salads.  A  somewhat 
younger  crowd  packs  Jean  Leon's  La  Scala. 
If  the  day  Is  pleasant  and  you  feel  the  stir 
of  lechery,  you  might  settle  yourself  at  one 
of  The  Daisy  Club's  sidewalk  tables,  where 
you  can  sip  the  house  wine,  nibble  an  exotic 
sandwich  and  ogle  the  bra-less  young  wait- 
resses while  North  Rodeo  s  window-shoppers 
walk  by. 

Some  years  ago  one  such  window-shopper 
ambled  Into  Harry  Levlnson's  rare  book  shop, 
got  to  talking  with  Its  sagacious  owner  and 
started  collecting.  Fifteen  years  later,  faced 
with  a  terminal  Ulness,  he  put  a  buUet 
through  his  head  after  writing  three  notes — 
one  to  his  wife,  one  to  the  police  and  a  third 
to  his  friend  Levlnson.  In  his  will,  he  left 
Levinson  a  book  worth  about  $15,000.  It  was 
one  of  some  11.000  volumes  valued  at  half 
a  mUllon  dollars. 

Beverly  HlUs.  as  you  can  see  at  a  glance,  is 
heavily  sprinkled  with  specialty  shops  (some- 
body at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  counted 
983).  One  (Jax)  deals  in  women's  slacks,  an- 
other In  bikinis,  still  another  in  Levi's  for 
any  sex  or  any  eige  ("We're  not  relying  on 
teenagers — otherwise  we  covildn't  afford  the 
location').  You'll  pass  display  windows 
crammed  with  cheese,  fat  ties,  cameras, 
boots  and  saddles,  old  English  silver,  furs, 
lingerie,  pipes  and  at  Mlnka's  a  mind-bend- 
ing selection  of  toilet  seat  devices. 

Yves  St.  Laurent  chose  the  Beverly  HUls 
Rive  Gauche  for  the  first  complete  line  of 
his  retwly-to-wear  accessories.  Saks  has  Jean 
Patou  designs,  and  by  now  Amelia  Gray  is 
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so  well-known  that  the  management  deco- 
rates the  front  window  with  flowers  Instead 
of  frocks.  For  men,  Dick  Carroll's  is  stlU  pop- 
ular and  recently  enlarged.  Eric  Ross's  shop 
for  men  is  an  active  place  where.  If  you  can 
believe  the  gossip  columnists,  Candy  Ber- 
gen drops  by  from  time  to  time  to  buy  some- 
thing  for   herself. 

The  liveliest,  most  hospitable  boutique  of 
the  moment  Is  Giorgio.  "Everybody  who  walks 
through  that  door  Is  our  guest."  says  Frank 
Maxwell,  the  affable  black  majordomo  who 
presides  over  the  bar'and  Its  brass-and-cop- 
per  caf6  espresso  machine.  You  can  order 
a  cappuccino  or  a  cocktail  on  the  house, 
shoot  pool  or  glance  through  Variety  and  the 
Hollywood  Reporter.  You  can  also  spend  mon- 
ey. In  the  four  years  Fred  and  Gale  Hay- 
man  have  operated  the  place,  annual  sales 
have  shot  up  from  $40,000  to  more  than 
$2,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  a  day's  shopping,  you'll  have 
no  trouble  finding  a  place  to  slake  your 
thirst.  If  you're  near  Sunset  Boulevard,  the 
Polo  Lounge  will  see  that  you're  well  tak- 
en care  of.  If  you're  near  Wllshlre,  take  a 
look  at  the  Zindabad  Pub  In  the  new  wing  of 
the  Beverly  Wllshlre.  Even  before  the  wing 
was  opened  last  fall  this  KlpUngesque  oasis 
had  come  to  be  known  as  "the  wickedest 
room  in  town."  It  was  designed  by  the  viva- 
cious Mexican  wife  of  the  hotel's  guiding 
genius.  Hernando  Courtrlght. 

"Since  I  never  go  to  bars."  explains  Mar- 
celle  Courtrlght,  "I  planned  this  room  en- 
tirely around  the  feeling  of  what  I  think  a 
bar  should  be  like  if  I  had  to  enter  one  to 
meet  a  friend." 

For  dinner  in  Beverly  Hills,  you  have  a  tan- 
talizing choice.  The  two  most  elegant  rooms 
In  town  are  the  Beverly  WUshlres  La  Bella 
Fontana  and  the  Beverly  Hilton's  L'Es  coffler. 
At  La  Scala  and  Au  Petit  Jean  youll  dine 
handsomely  In  charming  surroundings  and 
see  some  famous  faces.  You  can  also  do  some 
discreet  stargazing  at  The  Bistro  and.  If 
Henry  Kissinger  has  driven  up  from  San  Cle- 
mente.  you  may  be  comforted  by  the  sight  of 
the  Secret  Service  agents  on  hand  to  make 
sure  no  harm  comes  to  him  while  he  breaks 
bread  with  JUl  St.  John. 

If  you'd  like  to  sample  artfully  prepared 
Norman  dishes,  book  a  table  at  La  Chaumlere 
and  be  prepared  for  something  of  a  crxish.  So 
many  devotees  have  discovered  the  place  and 
claimed  It  for  their  own  that  it's  usuaUy 
packed.  So  is  La  Dolce  Vita,  where  the  veal 
dishes  are  excellent  (try  the  Veal  PelUnl). 
You  can  also  eat  extremely  weU  at  Malson 
Gerard,  Kondltorl  Scandinavia.  Caprlcclo. 
Cafe  Swiss  and  Adrlatrlc  (you  might  try  one 
of  the  Yugoslav  wines) .  The  Luau  Is  a  favor- 
ite Sunday  night  famUy  place.  The  parents 
dig  the  Cantonese  dishes,  the  kids  the  spears, 
masks  and  splashing  waterfalls. 

On  the  eve  of  the  second  World  War.  a 
black  girl  child  was  born  In  Charity  Hospital 
In  New  Orleans.  At  six  she  started  making 
her  own  clothes.  At  12  she  was  helping  her 
mother  and  father  in  the  kitchen  of  their 
restaurant.  A  dozen  years  later  La  Vetta 
(rhymes  with  cheetah)  was  in  Beverly  HUls 
designing  clothes  for.  among  others.  Diana 
Ross.  Lena  Home  and  Nancy  WUson.  Now 
she  runs  a  charming,  Intimate  Creole  res- 
taurant behind  her  South  Beverly  Drive 
boutique.  You'll  find  gumbo,  Jambalaya  and 
broiled  Louisiana  red  snapper  on  the  menu. 
If  you're  watching  your  weight  you  may  be 
undone  by  the  homemade  banana  bread  and 
the  sweet  potato  pie. 

Most  Beverly  HUls  restaurateurs,  unfor- 
tunately, have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  such 
distinguished  Los  Angeles  colleagues  as  Ken- 
neth Hansen  of  Scandla  and  Raymond  An- 
drleux  of  The  Tower  in  offering  a  represent- 
ative selection  of  California's  finer  wines. 
Trader  Vic's,  however,  has  made  a  point  of 
featuring  a  splendid  sampling  of  the  state's 
outstanding  vineyards.  The  wines  provide  an 
agreeable  complement  to  the  restaurant's 
manifold  delights. 
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When  you  seek  shelter  for  the  night  In 
Beverly  Hills,  you  can  pick  among  numer- 
ous hotels.  The  Beverly  Terrace  Motor  Hotel 
is  situated  on  North  Doheny  Drive,  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  Sunset  Strip  and 
Beverly  Hills.  The  Beverly  Carlton  and  the 
Beverly  Crest  are  south  of  the  main  shopping 
district,  and  the  Beverly  Hilton  Is  near  the 
city's  western  borders,  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  Wllshlre  Boulevard  department 
stores.  The  Beverly  Rodeo  Hyatt  Is  surround- 
ed by  boutiques.  "The  Beverly  HlUs  Hotel  has 
been  a  local  landmark  since  1912. 

The  Beverly  Wllshlre  Hotel  (buUt  In  1928), 
taken  firmly  In  hand  by  Hernando  Courtrlght 
10  years  ago,  has  re-emerged  as  one  of  the 
country's  great  hostelrles.  The  new  wing, 
with  Its  Italian  marble  staircase,  classic  ball- 
room, two-story  suites  and  baroque  rooftop 
pool,  is  a  monument  to  the  proprietor's  con- 
fidence that  elegance  wUl  survive  the  on- 
slaughts of  blue  Jeans,  Instant  soup  and 
franchlsed   chicken. 

Beverly  HUls  may  be  living  in  the  past,  as 
many  of  Its  young  pups  keep  complaining 
( the  cltys  median  age — 47 — is  20  years  higher 
than  the  national  level ) ,  but  its  past  is  not 
without  a  certain  grace  and  charm.  Once 
you've  committed  yourself  to  the  care  of  the 
Beverly  Wllshlre  or  the  Beverly  HUls  Hotel, 
you're  addressed  by  name  and  treated  as  an 
honored  guest  with  Individual  tastes  In  food 
and  drink  rather  than  as  a  faceless  conven- 
tion delegate  who  got  In  on  the  group  rate. 
The  city's  best  hotels,  shops  and  restaurants 
are  expensive,  often  unique  and  possibly 
anachronistic.  They  are  aU  part  of  the 
phenomenon  that  is  Beverly  HUls.  a  custom- 
ized Island  In  a  ready  made  world. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  long  ago,  a  person  finishing 
his  schooling  with  a  general  education 
could  be  assured  of  finding  stable,  at- 
tractive entry-level  opportunities  with- 
out much  difficulty.  It  is  clear  that  this 
is  not  the  case  in  today's  job  market, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the 
future.  With  such  factors  as  the  rapid 
changes  in  industrial  technology,  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  international 
trade,  and  the  impact  of  changes  in 
government  spending,  it  is  likely  that 
persons  finishing  school  today  wUl  have 
to  pursue  more  than  one  career  during 
their  lifetime.  As  the  job  market 
changes,  the  person  may  have  to  pe- 
riodically intersperse  his  working  years 
with  periods  of  further  education  and 
skill  acquisition.  Obviously,  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  expanded  concept 
of  career  education. 

One  of  the  foremost  proponents  of 
career  education  is  Dr.  Sidney  P. 
Marland,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  a  par- 
ticularly forceful  address  on  this  sub- 
ject recently  in  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Marland 
pointed  out  that  schools  are  now  being 
asked  to  perform  much  more  challeng- 
ing functions.  Parents  and  other  tax- 
payers are  assuming,  quite  justifiably, 
that  their  schools  provide  their  students 
not  only  with  self-confldence,  love  of 
learning,  and  social  awareness,  but  self- 
sustaining  career  skills  that  will  enable 
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almost  all  young  people  to  become  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient  participants  in 
our  system. 

I   highly   recommend   Dr.   Marland's 
speech  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  responsiveness 
of  education  to  the  needs  of  the  future: 
Caskeb  Bbdcation — A  New  Fbontieb  • 
(By  Sidney  P.   Marland,   Jr.) 

Perhaps  because  Pittsburgh  holds  many 
memories  for  me,  I  found  myself  running  my 
own  "Thla  Is  Your  Life"  as  I  prepared  my 
remarks  for  this  sentimental   Journey. 

I  found  myself  going  all  the  way  back  to 
my  high  school  days  and  the  teacher  who 
doubled  as  my  guidance  counselor.  We  didn't 
have  full-time  counselors  in  small  Connecti- 
cut towns  when  I  was  coming  up.  At  least 
we  didn't  call  them  that — though  they  were. 

At  some  point  In  my  Junior  year  she  and  I 
sat  down  to  discuss  w.iat  I  should  do  with 
my  life.  As  I  remember  It.  she  looked  at  my 
school  records  and  aptitude  tests  and  said 
that  my  abUitles  were  in  what  I  considered 
Eom«  rather  unlikely  fields — architecture,  in- 
BuraQC«  sales,  civil  engineering,  and  the  per- 
lorming  arte. 

Now  that  I  have  spent  30-odd  years  in 
education,  I  realize  she  was  trying  to  tell  me 
I  bad  the  makings  of  a  school  administrator. 
In  fact,  as  most  of  you  know,  I  rounded  out 
ao  years  as  a  superlntendnt  right  here  in  the 
Pittsburgh  system.  And  I  must  say  that, 
given  the  assortment  of  skills  that  we  now 
recognize  as  essential  for  a  working  superin- 
tendent, I  would  say  that  my  old  counselor 
was  light  years  ahead  of  her  time. 

Its  good  to  be  back  In  Pittsburgh — to  see 
so  many  familiar  faces — to  recall  the  solid 
professional  companionship  you  gave  me 
during  my  years  here  as  superintendent — 
and  to  note  with  satisfaction  that  education 
In  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburgh  in  particu- 
lar, continues  to  flourish  in  an  atmosphere 
of  national  leadership.  For  example,  I  was 
especially  proud  recently  to  call  attention 
before  Congress  to  the  landmark  legislation 
In  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

On  this  occasion  it  Is  not  only  a  pleasure 
but  a  privilege  to  be  back  in  the  city.  You 
have  asked  me  to  participate  in  a  conference 
of  personnel  and  guidance  people  with  "Quo 
Vadls?"  as  its  theme.  You  have  assembled 
more  than  a  thousand  representatives  from 
your  own  fields,  from  school  and  college  ad- 
ministration, from  industry  and  civic  life — 
plus  enough  young  graduate  students  to  keep 
us  honest.  And  you  have  given  me  a  plat- 
fornx  to  talk  to  these  decisionmakers  and 
doers  about  a  subject  close  to  my  heart. 

I  want  to  talk  about  career  education, 
about  coming  together  as  responsible  pro- 
fessionals to  design  renewal  of  the  American 
educational  system  so  that  every  young  man 
and  woman,  no  matter  where  he  or  she 
leaves  the  system,  will  take  from  it  a  proudly 
held  marketable  Job  skill,  at  any  age,  at  any 
time. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  need  for  career 
education — about  designing  model  programs 
that  win  give  us  directions  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  and  about  developing  strate- 
gies that  will  tell  us  how  to  do  It.  I  would 
mention  the  kind  of  commitment  on  the 
part  of  everyone  involved — from  student  to 
teacher  to  counselor  to  administrator  to  leg- 
islator and  certainly  to  parents — that  is 
needed  if  we  expect  to  make  career  educa- 
tion a  reality  for  young  people  everywhere. 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  suggest  fundamen- 
tal   realignments    needed    in    guidance    and 
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counseling  as  we  move  toward  this  very  large 
ideal. 

If  we  are  going  to  develop  and  Install  a 
career  education  system  in  the  "TOs — and  I 
think  we  must  if  we  hope  to  deal  with  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  this  country's  education- 
related  problems  from  unemployment  to 
drugs  to  delinquency  to  alienation — then  we 
need  to  plot  a  sober  course  at  the  outset,  and 
we  ail  need  to  have  a  part  in  the  design.  We 
in  Washington  certainly  have  no  ambition 
to  blueprint  a  program,  cast  in  bronze,  and 
deliver  it.  The  program,  if  it  is  to  be  built, 
will  be  built  by  people  like  you  across  the 
land.  We  in  OE  will  encourage,  provide 
money  and  technical  assistance,  but  no  ap- 
proved solutions. 

Those  of  you  in  the  personnel  and  guid- 
ance fields,  in  industry,  and  in  local  and 
State  government  have  particularly  vital 
roles  and  responsibilities  In  this  undertak- 
ing. We  at  the  Federal  level  earnestly  solicit 
your  ideas,  your  insights,  and  your  support 
as  we  undertake  very  positive  initiatives  In 
regard  to  career  education  at  this  Juncture  in 
ovir  social  and  economic  history. 

But,  before  I  descrit>e  what  I  mean  by  ca- 
reer education,  let  me  stress  what  I  don't 
mean,  and  that  requires  citing  a  few  cost  and 
productivity  figures  coming  out  of  the  edu- 
cational system  we  call  the  worlds  best. 

Education  has  become  the  Nation's  larg- 
est enterprise.  It  now  costs  $85  bUllon  a  year, 
.which  surpasses  defense  outlays,  previously 
our  largest  expenditures,  by  some  $8  billion, 
and  figures  out  at  about  8  percent  of  the 
gr<Dss  national  product.  I  might  add  that  edu- 
cation's share  of  the  ONP  has  doubled  since 
1954. 

Let's  take  Just  the  cost  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  That  runs  to  (54  bil- 
lion annually  to  teach  53  mUlion  children. 
The  per  pupU  cost  is  roughly  tl.OOO  a  year,  or 
$12,000  to  $13,000  to  get  each  youngster 
through  the  first  13  grades.  Higher  educa- 
tion costs,  as  any  parent  of  a  college  student 
knows,  are  now  somewhere  in  the  neightxjr- 
hood  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year. 

Along  with  the  Intangibles  they  buy  for 
children  with  this  kind  of  money,  such  as 
self-confidence,  love  of  learning,  and  social 
awareness,  I  think  parents  and  other  ta.x- 
pMkyers  have  the  right  to  assume  they  are  also 
buying  appropriate,  self-sustaining  career 
skills  that  will  enable  alnKist  all  young  peo- 
ple to  be  economically  Independent  when  they 
leave  the  system. 

But  the  statistics  don't  support  the  as- 
sumption. Of  3.7  million  young  pteople  leav- 
ing formal  education  In  197&-71,  nearly  2.5 
million  lacked  skills  adequate  to  enter  the 
labor  force  at  a  level  commensurate  with 
their  academic  and  Intellectual  promise. 
Many  left  with  no  marketable  skill  whatso- 
ever. 

850.000  dropped  out  of  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  during  the  year.  Let's  assume 
on  the  average  they  left  at  the  end  of  the  10th 
grade.  At  $8,000  per  child  to  get  them  that 
far,  total  cost  to  the  Nation  can  be  estimated 
at  about  $9  billion. 

750.000  graduated  from  the  high  school 
general  curriculum  with  little  or  nothing 
to  offer  prosp?ctlve  employers.  At  $42,000  per 
student,  total  cost  to  the  Nation  would  be  $9 
billion. 

850.000  entered  college  but  left  without 
a  degree  or  completion  of  an  organized  oc- 
cupational program.  Let's  assume  on  the 
average  they  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  col- 
lege year,  which  added  $3,000  to  the  $12,000 
per  pupil  outlay  through  high  school.  Total 
cost  to  the  Nation  can  be  estimated  at  $12 
billion. 

These  three  groups  of  youngsters,  then, 
represent  a  combined  outlay  of  nearly  $28 
billion — about  one-third  of  the  entire 
amount  spent  on  education  in  this  country 
last  year.  We  spend  billions  to  prepare  2.5 
million    young    people   for   potential    disen- 
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chaiitment,  aimlessness  and  failure,  year 
after  year  after  year* 

Even  more  distressing  are  the  losses  we 
cannot  calculate  In  dollars — the  loss  of 
confidence  and  self-esteem,  the  sense  of  alien- 
ation and  drift,  the  terrible  sense  of  abase- 
ment and  nonfulfillment  that  burdens  mil- 
lions of  young  people  as  they  embark  upon 
their  adult  lives.  The  aftermath  of  these 
early  defections,  of  course,  usually  turns  up 
in  our  unemployment,  welfare,  and  crime 
statistics. 

The  other  extreme,  of  course,  is  the  over- 
educated  young  f>erson.  at  least  in  terms  of 
the  career  opportunities  available  when  he  or 
she  Is  ready  to  enter  the  labor  market.  This 
year  young  American  college-level  teachers 
with  doctor's  and  master's  degrees  are  teach- 
ing in  German  gymnasiums  or  Australian 
high  schools  because  there  are  not  enough 
teaching  opportunities  In  this  country.  In 
some  fields  there  are  seven  applicants  for 
every  opening.  And  ;here  are  disturbing  in- 
stances where  highly  qualified  but  also  high- 
ly specialized  engineers  and  other  techni- 
cians, displaced  in  the  aerospace  and  related 
Industries,  have  turned  in  desperation  to 
running  hamburger  irlve-lns  or  tending  bar. 
Surely  America  can  do  better  than  this.  Sure- 
ly the  art  and  science  of  counseling  and  ed- 
ucational planning  can  do  better  than  this. 

Surely  a  Nation  that  can  meet  virtually 
any  material  or  physical  challenge  it  seta  its 
Eights  on,  and  is  willing  to  align  Its  priori- 
ties accordingly,  can  develop  a  better  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  career  education  process, 
designed  to  make  education  more  real,  more 
humane,  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
young  people.  Trying  to  pinpoint  responsi- 
bility is  a  fruitless  exercise;  there  is  more 
than  enough  to  go  around.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  for  many  years  now,  most  noticeably 
in  the  post-Sputnik  period,  educators,  par- 
ents. Industry  and  government  have  been  ob- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  a  college  educa- 
tion is  a  young  person's  only  ticket  to  social 
worth,  economic  success,  and  emotional  and 
Intellectual  wholeness. 

Counselors  have  found  It  fashionable,  per- 
sonally satisfying  and  Institutionally  reward- 
ing to  be  a  part  of  that  historic  cycle. 

We  have  provided  good  high  school  pro- 
grams— and  good  counseling — for  the  minor- 
ity of  students  going  on  to  higher  education. 
We  have  provided  vocational  training  and 
perhaps  adequate  counseling — much  of  it  at 
least  very  good — for  the  minority  of  stu- 
dents who  were  not  college-bound  and  recog- 
nized the  need  for  Immediate  Job  skills. 

But  we  have  shamefully  shortchanged  the 
majority  at  students  nationally  who  have 
taken  neither  college  preparatory  nor  out- 
and-out  vocational  education;  those  unfor- 
tunate youngsters  were  given  a  pallid  suc- 
cotash of  some  mathematics,  some  science, 
some  social  studies  in  something  called  the 
general  curriculum.  Its  victims  enter  the 
Job  market  with  nothing  to  offer  beyond 
their  diplomas.  Even  their  basic  skills  in 
reading,  say,  or  spelling  for  lack  of  8u:ademlc 
relevance  are  often  *eak  and  unattractive  to 
employers. 

High  school  counselors,  unfortunately, 
have  tended  to  devote  most  of  their  atten- 
tion to  students  they  could  steer  into  col- 
lege and  understandably  so,  since  that's  the 
way  a  counselor's  performance  has  t>een 
gauged  in  our  value  system.  They  have  been 
part  of  the  problem  as  they  have  dutifully 
responded  to  the  mores  of  our  people. 

But  that  game  is  over,  I  hope,  and  I  think 
it  is  high  time  we  made  some  binding  prom- 
ises to  young  people — not  to  mention  finan- 
cially pressed  parents — that  we  will  take  the 
necessau-y  steps  to  make  school  meaningful 
for  them,  particularly  in  a  career  sense.  For 
an  educational  system  that  expends  $85  bil- 
lion annually  and  consumes  most  of  child- 
hood and  much  of  early  adult  years,  we  are 
suddenly  being  called  to  account,  not  only 
by  taxpayers,  but  by  the  young. 
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We  must  guarsmtee  job  entry  skills  for  all 
high  school  graduates  and  most  dropouts, 
skills  as  basic  as  typing  and  food  preparation 
perhaps,  but  underglrded  by  the  sound 
foundation  in  mathenuitlcs,  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  English  that  all  of  us  need  to 
function  in  virtually  any  field  of  employ- 
ment. I  have  spent  a  good  bit  of  my  life,  as 
I  know  you  have,  attempting  to  keep  young 
people  in  school — to  reduce  the  dropout 
ratio.  At  the  risk  of  voicing  heresy,  I  must 
say  that  those  young  people  who  have  opted 
out  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges  are 
not  necessarily  at  fault.  It  may  be  that  we 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  are  only  now 
coming  to  realize  that  given  their  choice, 
tliey  have  rejected  us.  The  concept  of  career 
education  would  encourage  the  opt-out  to 
leave  the  system  whenever  he  wishes,  pro- 
vided he  is  ready  for  satisfying  and  appro- 
priate work,  but  he  would  also  be  welcomed 
back  into  the  system  cordially  and  routinely 
at  whatever  point  he  wishes  to  re-enter  and 
at  whatever  age.  Perhaps  career  education 
will  set  aside  forever  the  whole  question  of 
the  dropout. 

We  must  provide  the  option  of  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  technical  skills  for  all 
graduates  of  two-year  colleges  and  technical 
institutes,  skills  moreover  for  which  there  is 
a  real  demand  in  the  marketplace.  Fully  half 
the  young  people  in  community  colleges 
should  enjoy  this  option. 

We  must  guarantee  relevant  career  skills 
for  all  college  graduates  with  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  better.  More  and  more  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  numbers  of  young  people 
in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  who  seem 
not  to  be  strongly  motivated  at  this  time 
by  economic  goals.  They  seem  more  to  be 
concerned  with  helping  people  and  with  serv- 
ing large  social  causes.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  lack  of  economic  motivation 
in  no  way  suggests  a  disregard  for  career 
education,  for  these  very  same  young  people. 
If  they  are  to  serve  society  well,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  must  be  equipped  with  tan- 
gible skills  and  talents.  This  would  Include 
the  health  sciences,  education  In  all  its  parts, 
technology  In  its  infinite  array,  and  cer- 
tainly the  arts  and  skills  of  social  work. 

To  deliver  on  promises  of  this  magni- 
tude— and  this  has  particular  reference  to 
guidance  counselors — our  schools  must  weigh 
the  impact  of  two  challenging  assignments. 
First,  as  teachers  and  counselors  we  will  need 
to  become  Job  market  analysts,  with  a  touch 
of  clairvoyance  thrown  in,  for  that  is  the 
counselor's  art.  apart  from  his  science.  To 
steer  youngsters  into  fields  that  pronxise  re- 
warding Jobs  when  they  enter  the  labor 
market  three  to  five  yetu-s  hence,  you  will 
certainly  need  to  know  what  opportunities 
there  will  likely  be  three  to  five  years  from 
now — in  your  community,  your  State,  and 
nationwide.  And  I  might  add  that  we  in  the 
Office  of  Education  are  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  this — not  through  sim- 
ple linear  projections  of  the  status  quo,  and 
certainly  not  through  what  the  persoimel 
Vice  President  thinks  he  needs  next  year. 
Second,  you  will  need  to  establish  a  place- 
ment service  that  will  actually  get  young 
people  Into  Jobs.  I  would  like  to  say  a  bit 
about  these  respwhsibilities  later  on;  they  are 
an  Important  part  of  the  minimum  guar- 
antee I  feel  the  educational  system  owes  our 
yotmg  people. 

Last  June  I  met  with  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers  to  outline  these  minimum 
student  guarantees  I  believe  are  essential.  I 
talked  about  the  continuing  and  largely  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  Office  of  Education  to 
Improve  vocational  education  programs,  to 
provide  graduate  fellowships  for  guidance 
counselors,  to  encourage  young  people  to  con- 
sider careen  In  tfldinloal  fields  requiring  lees 
than  a  four  year  college  ilegree,  and  to  provide 
a  ntunber  of  otber  career-related  servloes.  As 
you  know,  some  of  these  progmms  go  all  the 


way  back  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917. 
The  chiefs,  like  those  of  us  at  the  Federal 
level,  are  acutely  aware  of  the  piecemeal 
nature  of  these  programs.  Just  as  State  and 
local  efforts  have  been  piecemeal  through  the 
years.  I  asked  them  if  they,  on  behalf  of 
their  States,  could  commit  themselves  to 
active,  even  aggressive  engagement  in  the  in- 
stallation of  an  entirely  new  approach  to  ca- 
reer education,  from  kindergarten  through 
graduate  school,  that  would  require  new  and 
demanding  roles  for  teachers,  curriculum 
specialists,  counselors,  and  nearly  everyone 
else  Involved  in  the  educational  process. 

Their  response  was  a  strong  and  encourag- 
ing affirmative.  I  told  them  about  the  four 
career  education  models  being  developed  by 
the  research  community  with  Office  of  Edu- 
cation initiative  and  which  are  now  ready 
to  be  further  validated  in  live  situations. 

I  see  the  financial  assistance,  the  technical 
assistance,  and  most  of  all  the  national  lead- 
ership and  support  needed  to  get  these 
models  into  operation  as  perhaps  the  great- 
est single  contribution  the  Federal  govern- 
ment can  make  to  education  in  the  coming 
decade.  But  the  Federal  role  as  implied  ear- 
lier must  be  subordinated  to  the  State  and 
local  initiative. 

The  first  of  these  four  career  education 
designs — and  the  one  most  pertinent  to  my 
discussions  with  the  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers and  this  audience — is  the  school-based 
model.  This  model  calls  for  the  restructuring 
of  our  elementary  and  secondary  school  cur- 
ricula to  begin  to  familiarize  youngsters  with 
basic  information  about  occupations  in  the 
primary  grades,  to  help  them  get  exposure  to 
real  work  situations  in  the  middle  years, 
and  to  prepare  them  in  senior  high  school 
either  to  enter  their  chosen  field  with  a 
marketable  skill  at  graduation  or  sooner,  or 
go  on  for  technical  or  professional  training 
at  the  college  level. 

This  model  elinUnates  the  general  high 
school  curriculum  altogether.  Instead,  it 
builds  a  career  orientation  into  the  basic 
academic  subjects  all  along  the  line,  and 
helps  every  youngster  learn  about  the  many 
career  choices  available  in  such  fields  as 
manufacturing,  marketing,  health  sciences, 
communications,  public  services,  the  profes- 
sions and  the  trades.  It  gives  every  young 
person  the  necessary  preparation  to  earn  a 
living  in  a  field  he  selects  well  before  he 
leaves  the  educational  system.  It  is  not  de- 
signed for  the  minority  of  students  who  go 
to  college,  or  the  minority  who  select  tra- 
ditional vocational  programs.  It  is  simply 
for  everyone,  in  varying  degrees,  according  to 
his  maturity  and  interests — but  for  everyone. 
We  in  the  Office  of  Education  are  imple- 
menting our  faith  in  this  career  education 
concept  with  some  concentrated  work  and 
funds;  specifically  we  have  launched  six 
pilot  projects  In  communities  that  represent 
a  cross-section  of  socio-economic  popula- 
tions. School  systems  in  these  districts  had 
already  been  moving  toward  career  educa- 
tion on  their  own  or  with  State  help.  They 
are  located  in  Mesa,  Arizona;  Los  Angeles; 
Atlanta;  Jefferson  County,  Colorado;  Pontiac, 
Michigan  and  Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  And 
now  I  have  asked  each  State  to  launch  with 
Federal  funds  the  planning  of  at  least  one 
model  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  school-based  are  the 
other  three  career  education  models.  One  is 
employer-based,  providing  a  structure  for  in- 
dustrial firms,  businesses,  and  government 
agencies  to  operate  work-training  programs 
related  to  their  own  employment  needs  for 
students  still  In  school  as  well  as  for  drop- 
outs. Clearly  this  Is  an  alternate  to  conven- 
tional school.  But  clearly  there  must  be  coun- 
selors In  the  design — ^perhaps  even  more  nec- 
essary than  in  the  school-based  model. 

Another,  the  home -based  model,  will  use 
TV  and  correspondence  courses  among  other 
devices  to  bring  undereducated  adults  back 


into  the  mainstream  of  formal  education  or 
to  help  them  get  better  Jobs  than  they  have. 
The  last  of  the  four  we  call  the  rural  resi- 
dential model;  Its  first  site  Is  a  former  Air 
Force  base  near  Glasgow,  Montana,  where 
entire  families  will  live  and  train  together 
for  new  and  upgraded  employment.  This  site 
serves  six  largely  rural  states. 

My  meeting  with  the  Chief  State  Officers 
was  a  high  point  in  my  first  year  as  Con-.- 
mis.sloner  of  Education.  As  I  indicated  to 
yoti  a  moment  ago,  they  endorsed  the  career 
education  concept  to  a  man.  To  a  man  they 
were  willing  to  pledge  the  resources  of  their 
offices  and  their  personal  powers  of  persua- 
sion as  we  attempt  to  hammer  out  the  evol\  - 
ing  definition  and  de':i!^n  of  this  large  idea. 
To  a  man  they  assured  me  that  career  educe  - 
tion  is  not  Just  another  education  fad;  this 
is  a  concept,  they  held,  that  must  be  ad- 
vanced, and  that  all  schools  and  their  com- 
munities must  have  a  hand  In  the  process. 

By  no  means  are  all  of  the  initiatives  on 
behalf  of  career  education  coming  out  cf 
Washington.  In  many  instances  the  support 
of  the  Chief  State  School  Officers  for  Feden  1 
initiatives  is  really  an  extension  of  convic- 
tions and  actions  already  amply  demon- 
strated at  State  and  local  levels  and  amon? 
professional  associations  such  as  yours.  Clear 
prototypes  of  this  concept  were  established 
in  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  at  least  seven 
years  ago.  Philadelphia  and  its  Parkway 
School  is  a  clear  prototype  of  the  employer- 
ba.sed  option  for  eager  learners. 

The  Arizona  legislature  last  spring  ap- 
proved $2  million  in  State  funding  to  launch 
career  education  in  15  school  systems  this 
year.  Otlier  States  with  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  local  efforts  to  install  career  educa- 
tion programs  include  Delaware,  Georgi.i, 
Mississippi.  New  Jersey.  North  Etekota,  and 
Wyoming.  Large-city  systems  turning  to  ca- 
reer education  include  those  of  Dallas  and 
San  Diego,  as  well  as  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  understand  that  your  association  has 
launched  some  exciting  initiatives  of  your 
own.  Your  surveys  of  local  employment  mar- 
kets throughout  Pennsylvania,  your  identi- 
fication of  available  Job  opportunities  and 
salary  ranges,  plus  the  200  or  so  Job  descrip- 
tions you  have  put  on  the  desks  of  every 
Junior  high  school  counselor  in  the  Stale 
are  the  practical,  down-to-earth  kinds  cf 
commitments  and  initiatives  we  urgently 
need.  I  commend  your  efforts  and  hope  that 
many  other  professional  groups  will  follow 
with  similar  initiatives. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  hearten- 
ing number  of  the  professionals,  be  they  ed- 
ucators or  legislators,  are  committed  to  ca- 
reer education.  Still  open  is  the  question  of 
local  citizen  commitment. 

Career  education  startup  costs  are  expected 
to  add  considerably  to  the  local  burden  tor 
the  first  year  or  two.  then  tap)er  oR  to  a  level 
somewhat  above  present  expenditure  levels 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Money  will  be  needed  to  train  school  stall  to 
Integrate  career  education  concepts  into  cur- 
rictilum  materials  at  every  grade  level,  buy 
tools  and  more  sophisticated  equipment  for 
hands-on  high  school  programs,  and  to  hire 
many  more  guidance  coimselors  so  that  coun- 
selling or  at  least  Job  awareness  can  be 
brought  all  the  way  down  to  the  early  grades. 
Career  entry  placement,  as  I  noted  earlier, 
should  be  a  new  obligation  of  the  schools, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  national  model 
for  this  role  than  that  exemplary  humane 
professional,  Rose  Lewis  Smith  of  Pittsburgh ! 
While  Federal  and  State  funds  are  sufficient 
to  mount  pilot  projects.  I  think  major  sup- 
port of  school  systems  will  remain  primarily 
a  local  and  State  responsibility  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  once  voters 
understand  that  their  extra  tax  dollars  are 
buying  genuine  motivation  and  career  secu- 
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rlty  for  their  own  children,  and  for  every 
other  child  la  the  coromunlty,  they  will  sup- 
port the  necessary  bond  Lseuee  and  tax  In- 
cieases.  For  this  design  moves  us  a  long  for- 
ward step  towasd  public  accountability  cost 
eilecilveuefs. 

Those  of  you  in  personnel  and  guidance,  In 
i-^clustry,  in  State  and  local  government  will 
in  no  small  measure  determine  which  way 
voters  go  on  this  proposal — by  your  own  en- 
"ihusiasm  for  career  education,  by  your  will- 
ingness to  plead  the  case  in  public  forum 
and  private  conversation,  by  your  ability  to 
demonstrate  its  long-term  coet-effectlveness 
and  by  your  determination  to  prevent  yet 
another  generation  of  young  people  from 
floundering  Into  the  labor  market  unpre- 
pared. And  most  of  all  by  being  part  of  the 
planning  and  design  process. 

To  close  on  an  appropriate  "Quo  Vadis?" 
note,  let  me  address  several  questions,  really 
issues,  to  those  of  you  worfcing  directly  in 
personnel  and  guidance  because  you  have  the 
key  responsibilities  in  making  career  educa- 
tion work. 

Where  do  you  stand  on  career  education? 
Which  way  are  you  prepared  to  go?  Are  you 
willing  to  assume  a  far  more  demanding  and 
complex  role  In  relation  to  students,  teachers, 
and  the  workaday  world  than  you  have  ever 
known? 

Are  you  ready  to  work  hand-ln-glrve  with 
teachers,  curriculum  developers,  industry, 
and  labor,  and  other  professional  people  to 
integrate  the  work  concept  with  academic 
subjects,  from  kindergarten  through  grade 
la? 

Are  you  prepared  to  advise  as  wisely  and 
well  the  students  who  are  not  going  on  to 
college  as  those  who  are?  Are  you  willing  to 
undertake  for  yourself  the  reorientation — 
perhaps  even  retraining — you  will  need  to 
provide  practical  advice  on  up  to  20.000  job 
categories?  Because  education  is  the  only 
field  most  counselors  knaw  first-hand,  would 
you  accept  experience,  part-time  dtiring  the 
school  year  or  summers,  in  a  drafting  shop, 
factory,  salesroom,  or  hospital''  Are  you 
willing  to  enhance  your  professionalism  by 
gaining  first-hand  knowledge  in  a  less  than 
professional  position  to  pass  on  to  students? 

Are  your  contacts  In  local  industry,  com- 
merce, and  government  good  enough  for  you 
to  provide  realistic  Job  placement,  and  fol- 
lowup.  for  high  school  graduates  and  early 
spin-offs  who  have  a  wide  variety  of  inter- 
ests and  abilities? 

Are  you  forward  looking  enough  to  keep 
abreast  of  Job  market  projections  5  or  10 
years  ahead? 

In  sum,  are  you  sufficiently  sold  on  the 
career  education  concept  to  become  Its  advo- 
cate In  the  school  system  and  community,  to 
take  on  added  responsibilities  that  will  com- 
plicate your  personal  life  but  also,  I  am  con- 
vinced, bring  a  new  sense  of  personal  satis- 
faction? I  know  of  no  greater  reward  for  any 
of  us  than  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
helped  other  human  beings  find  fulfillment 
In  their  lives. 

Helping  children  and  young  jjeople  find 
their  way  Is  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all. 
As  we  install  career  education  programs,  we 
will  in  essence  be  putting  students  at  the 
crossroads  time  and  time  again,  asking  them 
to  make  a  decision,  to  choose  a  route.  It 
should  be  satisfying  to  know  that  each  time 
they  reach  a  turning  point,  you  will  be  there 
to  show  them  the  many  options,  to  advise 
them  on  the  probable  outcomes,  and  to 
watch  them  grow  Into  competent  and  confi- 
dent adults. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  Important  mes- 
sage of  career  cducAtlon  is  the  one  best 
known  to  guidance  counselors — a  young  per- 
son win  grow  and  learn  and  flourish  increas- 
ingly as  be  becomes  self-motivated  through 
informed  self-detennlnatlon  of  his  own 
destiny. 
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ROCKETDYNE'S  RS-21  ENGINE 
TAPPED  FOR  MORE  AMBITIOUS 
INTERPLANETARY  VENTXHIE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CAMPWINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
compcmy  whose  rocket  engines  were  in- 
strumental in  landing  American  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon  recently  proved  once 
again  its  ability  to  produce  highly  re- 
liable propulsion  systems  for  the  UW 
space  program.  It  was  an  engine  pro- 
duced by  Rocketdyne,  a  division  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp..  that  provided 
the  push  to  drive  the  Mariner  9  space- 
craft into  orbit  around  Mars  last  Novem- 
ber 13.  The  tiny  rocket  engine  not  much 
bigger  than  a  football,  was  responsible 
for  making  one  of  America's  most  impor- 
tant space  goals  a  reality.  This  advanced 
propulsion  system  enabled  the  Mariner  9 
sp>acecraft  to  orbit  Mars  for  a  minimum 
of  90  days  during  which  it  will  map  70 
percent  of  the  planet's  surface.  The  tiny 
powerplant,  designated  the  RS-21. 
weighs  17  pounds  and  delivers  a  thrust  of 
300  pounds.  It  uses  pressure-fed  storable 
propellants  nitrogen  tetroxide  and  mon- 
omethyl  hydrazine.  Rocketdyne  Presi- 
dent W.  J.  Brennan  noted  that  the  RS- 
21  engine  operated  for  15  minutes  to 
place  the  Mariner  9  spacecraft  into  orbit : 

This  was  the  longest  firing  time  of  any 
rocket  engine  to  date  In  a  NASA  mission.  The 
engine  achieved  this  feat  some  five  months 
after  the  launch  of  the  Mariner  9  spacecraft 
by  a  Rocketdyne-powered  Atlas-Centaur 
lavinch  vehicle.  The  RS-21  engine  functioned 
farther  from  earth  than  any  other  rccket  en- 
gine ever  built. 

The  small  but  potent  powerplant  is  the 
first  space  engine  built  of  beryllium,  the 
toughest  of  space-age  metals.  The  prop- 
erties of  beryllium  that  make  it  attrac- 
tive for  thrust  chamber  construction  are 
its  low  density,  its  high  heat  capacity — 
four  times  that  of  stainless  steel — and  its 
relatively  high  melting  point.  Simplicity, 
low  cost  and  much  greater  durability  are 
other  advantages  of  building  beryllium 
thrust  chambers.  They  can  be  machined 
and  contoured  easily  from  solid  pieces  of 
metal.  The  use  of  beryllium  metal  for 
the  RS-21  allows  a  new  cooling  principle 
to  be  applied  in  which  liquid  fuel  is 
sprayed  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  engine 
to  absorb  heat  flowing  through  the  wall 
from  the  hot  nozzle  throat.  The  cooled 
beryllium  engine  concept,  co-invented  by 
Joseph  Friedman,  Rocketdyne  RS-21 
program  manager,  and  Lewis  Glenn,  and 
patented  by  Rocketdyne,  represents  a 
major  engineering  breakthrough.  The 
Nation's  leading  builder  of  high  thrust 
liquid  propeilant  rocket  engines  has  built 
10  RS-21  engines  to  date.  Because  the 
RS-21  engine  performed  so  well  in  the 
Mariner  9  program  it  has  been  tapped 
for  a  more  ambitious  interplanetary  ven- 
ture. The  existing  RS-21  engine  will  be 
upgraded  and  tised  on  the  two  Viking 
orblter  missions  scheduled  in  1975.  Dur- 
ing Its  18  years  of  operation,  Rocketdsme 
has   delivered   more   than    2,700   large 
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rocket  engines  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Almost  80  percent  of  all  U.S.  ballistic  and 
space  flights  have  been  laimched  with 
Rocketdyne  powerplants.  All  of  the  some 
50  astronauts  who  have  flown  in  space 
have  done  so  with  Rocketdyne  engines. 


THE  NEED  FOR  GOOD  AND  PROPER 
DAY  CARE  CENTER  LEGISLATION 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    ITTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  and 
enthusiastically  support  the  continua- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  for  day  care 
centers  to  assist  working  mothers  and 
to  respond  to  other  proven  needs  of 
many  low -income  families.  I  liave  made 
many  personal  visits  to  the  federally 
financed  day  care  centers  in  my  district 
and  have  been  impressed  by  the  quality 
of  service  and  the  outstanding  work  of 
so  many  of  those  teachers  and  aides 
working  in  this  vital  field.  I  support  ap- 
propriate growth  of  day  care  centers  to 
render  service  in  cases  of  need,  but  this 
growth  must  follow  responsible  proce- 
dures. We  can  ruin  the  program  or  seri- 
ously cripple  its  proper  growth  and 
public  image  if  we  flood  it  beyond  its 
capacity  or  present  public  acceptance. 
if  we  improperly  invade  the  home,  or  if 
we  deliver  the  service  in  an  inefficient 
and  inappropriate  manner.  For  that 
reason  I  believe  it  was  proper  for  the 
President  to  request  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  better  bill  than  the  one  we  recently 
acted  upon  and  which  I  voted  against. 
Meanwhile,  present  day  care  centers  will 
continue  to  operate  under  Federal  ap- 
propriations. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  bUl  has 
been  alternately  praised  and  damned  by 
newspapers  across  the  country,  usually 
according  to  a  pattern  of  whether  the 
newspaper  was  conservative  or  liberal. 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  does  not  fall  into 
either  category.  The  Tribime  is  essen- 
tially objective  with  a  healthy  respect 
for  facts  and  evidence.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve the  Tribune's  editorial  of  Decem- 
ber 11  is  significant  to  our  evaluation 
of  legislation  pertaining  to  day  care 
centers. 

The  editorial  follows : 

IProm  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Dec.  11.  1971] 

PBEsniENT's  Veto  Struck  thx  Manneb  Not 
Concept  of  PnBUc  Dat-Cam: 

Day-care  for  U.S.  children  Is  about  to  be- 
come a  full-blown  public  issue.  It  has  for 
seme  time  simmered  patiently  among  new 
proposals  for  increased  government  assist- 
ance, but  President  Nixon's  recent  veto  of  a 
bill  that  contained  lavish  day-care  provi- 
sions will  bring  It  to  the  front  burner. 

As  usual,  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion stresses  their  desire  to  see  right  and 
Justice  protected.  In  this  case,  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  agreed  that  every 
young  American  must  be  assured  a  right  to 
fully  participate  In  the  nation's  opportuni- 
ties. Mr.  Nlion,  howerer,  releeta  the  metbod 
Congress  adopted  to  advance  that  guarantee. 

The  President  did  wy  In  a  1MB  menac*  to 
Congress:  "So  critical  ia  the  matter  of  earty 
growth  that  we  must  make  a  nstlonal  com- 
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mitment  to  provide  all  American  children 
an  opportunity  for  healthful  and  stimulat- 
ng  development  during  the  first  five  years  of 
life."  But  he  was  plugging  for  a  relatively 
modest  program  that  would  embody  a  care- 
ful planning  for  such  services  as  day-care. 

Day-care  for  the  children  of  working  moth- 
ers has  rapidly  loomed  as  a  serious  public 
concern.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  groups  and 
individuals  anxious  to  improve  the  self- 
reUablllty  of  widowed,  abandoned  or  divorced 
mothers  have  campaigned  for  government- 
supported  baby-sitting. 

The  most  persuasive  reasoning  behind  the 
idea  Is  that  since  government,  through  wel- 
fare programs,  already  supports  countless 
families  with  dependent  children,  why 
wouldn't  it  be  more  economical  and  humane 
in  the  long  run  to  assist  these  women  find 
worK  so  they  can  be  less  dependent  on  the 
dole?  In  fact,  President  Nixon  has  accepted 
this  proposition  and  has  included  It  In  his 
overall  welfare  reform  bill. 

Congress,  while  bottling  up  the  reform 
measure,  proceeded  to  pass  its  own  day-care 
program,  which  Is  so  comprehensive  It  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  (2  billion  the  first  year  with 
an  eventual  price-tag  of  almost  $20  billion. 
More  than  supervision  of  pre-schoolers  is 
involved.  There  are  nutritional  benefits  for 
expectant  mothers  as  well  as  activities  for 
teenagers. 

All  such  provisions  may  be  the  logical  re- 
sult when  the  total  concept  of  day-care  is 
accepted,  but  Mr.  Nixon  is  correct  when  he 
says  the  national  discussion  on  this  matter 
has  not  been  sufBcient  to  conclude  that 
Americans  are  ready  yet  to  buy  the  full  idea. 
There  Is  another  critical  flaw.  The  bill  as 
vetoed  permitted  applications  for  day-care 
funds  by  cities  of  6,000  or  ntore  population. 
Local  groups  and  states  covdd  also  partici- 
pate, but  the  Depaxtxnent  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  was  supposed  to  give  first 
preference  to  dues.  In  any  case,  the  ava- 
lanche of  applications  from  the  many  towns 
and  cities  qualified  would  stretch  the  money 
too  thin  to  benefit  enough  families  and 
children. 

President  Nixon  acted  respMoslbly  in  veto- 
ing this  poorly  prepcured,  briefly  consldeted 
legislation.  There  needs  to  b«  national  day- 
care policy,  but  not  as  the  result  of  political 
maneuvering  and  fiscal  recklessness. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESENT 
FEDERAL  WELFARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nashville  Banner  of  NovembCT  3  con- 
tains a  brief  but  pointed  editorial  con- 
cerning the  weaknesses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  Federal  welfare 
program. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  in  New 
York  City,  at  the  time  of  a  survey  earlier 
this  year,  1,000  welfare  families  were  be- 
ing housed  in  New  York  hotels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Help,"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ]>rinted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Hkij>! 
If  on  your  way  to  the  bank — to  church, 
to  work,  or  anywhere  else — somebody  stuck 
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a  gun  in  your  ribs  and  took  from  yoxir  pocket- 
book  t763  (or  more  or  less)  you  would  real- 
i2«  you  bad  been  robbed,  and  the  least  you 
would  do  about  it  would  be  to  call  for  help. 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  dis- 
closed on  the  Senate  Door  the  other  day  that 
one  of  the  features  of  th«  present  •'Welfare" 
program  was  the  prevalence  of  cases  in  New 
York  City  in  which  whole  families  on  re- 
lief are  put  up  in  hotels  there,  at  taxpayer 
expense.  That  of  course  means  that  jrou  are 
helping  foot  that  precise  bUl. 

Said  Senator  Byrd : 

"One  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  admin- 
istration (of  welfare)  Is  this:  In  New  York 
City  at  the  present  time  1,000  welfare  fami- 
lies are  being  housed  In  New  York  City  hotels. 

"I  wrote  the  Department  of  HEW  to  as- 
certain the  average  monthly  rental  being  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  for  those  families. 

•'I  was  informed  in  a  letter  from  HEW; 
that  the  average  ninthly  rental  per  family 
is  $763." 

Help! 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1972 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


or  FLoaioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  8,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  fmeign  aid  appropriation. 
Whatever  deficiencies  the  measure  may 
have,  it  is  necessary  that  we  continue  to 
give  essential  support  to  our  allies  who, 
whatever  their  deficiencies,  help  us  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

The  tiny  State  of  Israel  is  one  country 
among  these  which  not  only  defends 
freedom  but  practices  it.  It  not  only  sym- 
bolizes democratic  freedom ;  it  is  the  only 
expression  of  real  self-government  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  caruxot  but  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  assure  this  bastion  of 
freedom  of  the  means  to  defend  itself  and 
to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  had  the  moving  experience  last  week 
of  hearing  one  of  the  great  personages  of 
the  world.  Prime  Minister  Grolda  Meir, 
present  the  appeal  of  her  country  for 
understanding  by  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  giv- 
ing Israel  adequate  planes  and  military 
equipment  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
way  that  Israel  can  survive;  there  can  be 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  and  the  United 
States  win  not  become  directly  involved 
in  war. 

I  think  our  Government  should  under- 
stand that,  with  Russian  missiles  located 
in  Eg3rpt  within  perhaps  less  than  5  min- 
utes of  Israti's  cities  and  with  Russian 
Mig  fighters  within  10  to  15  minute  range 
of  Israeli  cities,  that  the  only  way  Israel 
can  survive  and  aggression  will  not  be 
begim  is  for  all  to  know  that  Israel  has 
operational  manned  aircraft  and  weapons 
adequate  to  assure  her  defense  in  case 
of  war. 

Even  if  the  United  States  were  to  offer 
that,  with  our  forces,  we  would  go  to  her 
defense  if  Israel  were  attacked,  she  would 
already  be  conquered,  if  she  is  not  able  to 
defend  hers^f ,  l>eiore  we  could  get  there 
with  our  forces;  and  oar  baring  to  send 
our  forces  would  mean  we  would  be  in- 
volved in  war. 
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All  these  things  one  clearly  imder- 
stands  when  listening  to  Israels  great 
Prime  Minister.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  long  favored  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment that  was  put  in  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  in  the  Senate.  I  urge  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment to  fund  the  $500  million  credit  pre- 
viously authorized  to  enable  Israel  to  buy 
the  weapons  she  needs,  including  more 
Phantom  jets. 

Tills  bill  includes  funds  which  could 
give  Israel  both  economic  and  military 
assistance,  and  we  should  move  ahead 
with  it.  But  this  is  not  sufBcient,  if  we 
do  not  also  approve  the  military  assist- 
ance credit  in  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  which  would  clearly  enable  Israel  to 
buy  the  sophisticated  jets  she  needs  to 
protect  her  tiny  nation  of  3  million  peo- 
ple in  a  sea  of  100  milUon  hostile  Arabs. 

Favorable  acti<xi  on  these  measures 
and  recognition  by  the  administration 
that  we  must  give  Israel  clear  mihtary 
superiority  if  she  is  to  survive  are  essen- 
tial, in  my  opinion,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  a  war  which  might 
turn  into  a  world  conflagration. 


HEROIN  EXACTS  A  CRUEL  TOLL 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MtcmcAi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJrrA'n\*ES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
every  day  across  the  United  States,  her- 
oin exacts  a  cruel  toll  in  human  misery 
and  suffering.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  citizens 
have  been  entrapped  by  this  addictive 
murderer.  These  adcficts  pay  over  $400 
million  each  year  for  the  right  to  shoot 
this  drug  into  their  bloodstream.  They 
pay  to  be  slowly  alienated  from  and  out- 
lawed fitHn  society. 

The  cost  of  heroin  is  not  restricted  to 
terms  of  human  sufiering  for  the  addict 
and  his  loved  ones.  It  reaches  out  and 
touches  each  one  of  us  no  matter  how 
remote  or  distant.  Crimes  which  are 
caused  or  related  tc  the  need  to  pur- 
chase drugs  cost  our  society  as  much  as 
S3'  2  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Spemko-,  these  growing  figures 
dem<mstrate  conclusively  that  heroin  ad- 
diction is  truly  a  problem  of  national  di- 
mensions. President  Nixon  recognized 
this  only  last  June  when  he  declared  this 
situation  to  be  a  national  emergency. 

I  share  these  sentiments  and  therefore 
stand  to  introduce  today  legislation  to 
promote  research  and  deselopment  of  a 
cure  for  addiction  to  heroin.  This  bill 
would  allocate  $50  million  toward  this 
goal. 

By  way  of  contrast,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  out  that  at  present  a  mere  $2  mil- 
hon  is  beins  spent  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  toward  this  end.  At  the  same 
time,  slinosi  300  times  that  amount  is 
spent  treating  tiie  effects  of  addiction  In 
the  form  of  hospitaHzatloo,  incarcera- 
tion, and  rehabflltation. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    KABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  6,  1971 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  recently  con- 
cluded hearings  on  national  health  in- 
surance legislation. 

As  a  s[>onsor  of  both  the  National  Cat- 
astrophic Illness  Protection  Act  and  the 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  these 
measures  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  my  statement  on 
national  health  insurance  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Lawrence  J. 
HOCAN  IN  Support  of  National  Health  In- 
surance Legislation,  November  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  sp>onsor  of  two  na- 
tional   health    Insurance    measures    pending 
before  this  Committee.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  In  support  of 
H.R.  817  and  HJl.  4963. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  these  two  bills  In 
reverse  order,  citing  first  the  more  general 
plan  of  which  I  am  a  co-sponsor  with  nu- 
merous of  our  coUeagiies  In  the  House  and 
Senate.  Certainly,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  already  received  the  testimony 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  "The  Health  Care 
Insurance  Act,"  or  the  Medlcredlt  Plan  as  it  Is 
more  commonly  known.  I  do  not  want  to 
belabor  the  committee  with  further  explana- 
tions of  the  effect  of  this  legislation.  I  would 
simply  like  to  offer  my  support  for  the  type 
and  scope  of  health  Insurance  provided  In 
this  bm  as  opposed  to  some  of  the  other 
measures  pending  before  this  Committee. 

The  Medlcredlt  Plan  envisions  a  Federal 
Government  program  which  would  pay  health 
Insurance  premiums  for  the  poor,  and  allow 
Income  tax  credits,  for  all  others  toward  the 
piirchase  of  private  health  Insurance  plans. 
In  doing  so,  this  approach  is,  I  believe,  more 
rational,  more  realistic,  and  more  palatable 
to  the  American  taxpayer  than  some  of  the 
other  measures  which  have  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  formulating  a  national 
health  insurance  program  that  will  satisfy 
all  sectors  will  be  a  massive  undertaking  for 
this  committee  and  for  the  Congress.  I  would 
simply  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  full 
consideration  to  the  views  of  the  many  House 
co-sponsors  of  this  Medlcredlt  bill  that  this 
is  a  sound  approach. 

More  importantly,  however,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  committee's  attention  a  bill 
which  I  originally  Introduced  In  the  91st 
Congress.  While  the  overall  national  health 
insurance  debate  may  straggle  on  and  on, 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  this  committee 
act  on  the  need  for  catastrophic  illness  in- 
surance protection.  Although  one  medical 
writer  has  suggested  that  enactment  of  a 
catastrophic  health  proposal  would  be  catas- 
trophic because  it  would  curtail  the  momen- 
tum for  passage  of  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance measure,  I  have  to  dlaagree.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  both  the  Medlcredlt  Plan  and  the 
National  Catastrophic  Illness  Protection  Act, 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  concepts.  Naturally,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  a  national  plan  reported  Including  a 
title  on  catastrophic  Illness  insurance. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  give  some  back- 
ground infarmatlon  on  this  major  piece  of 
legislation.  I  originally  introduced  this  bill  on 
June  30,  1970,  and  subaequeiltly  reintroduced 
It  with  14  House  co-sponsors.  Simultaneously, 
it  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate.  This  year  we 
have  17  cospon^ors  on  H.R.  817  and  4133  be- 
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fore  this  Committee  and  we  have  three  spon- 
sors of  8.  191  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  became  Interested  in 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  medical  coverage 
after  witnessing  the  personal  tragedy  ot  a 
good  friend  and  former  business  associate.  He 
suggested  the  idea  for  this  legislation  after 
watching  a  rare,  catastrophic  Illness  strike 
and  ravage  his  young  son. 

The  National  Catastrophic  Illness  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1971  would.  If  enacted,  allow  our 
Nation's  families  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  scourge  of  catastrophic  illness. 
The  bin  would  provide  the  mechanism  for 
such  protection  in  a  manner  which  could  in- 
volve a  very  small  Federal  expenditure. 

Catastrophic  illness,  by  definition,  would 
comprise  those  Illnesses  which  require 
health-care  exi>ense  In  excess  of  what  normal 
basic  medical  of  major  medical  coverage  pro- 
vides protection  for.  Once  a  family  finds 
Itself  faced  with  having  to  pay  for  health- 
care costs  of  an  extended  nature,  they  are 
saddled  with  a  financial  burden  that  Is  stag- 
gering to  comprehend. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  what  It  means  to 
finance  for  years  hospital  care  which  will 
run  between  $80  and  $100  a  day  after  your 
routine  Insurance  has  been  exhausted.  For 
middle-Income  Americans  who  earn  too  much 
to  receive  welfare  and  who  are  not  rich 
enough  to  even  begin  to  meet  such  obliga- 
tions, the  result  of  catastrophic  illness  is 
instant  poverty.  The  family  is  driven  to  Its 
knees. 

Such  a  family,  which  has  probably  already 
watched  one  of  Its  members  Incapacitated 
and  perhaps  destroyed  medically,  also  finds 
that  Its  financial  stability  has  disintegrated. 
Usually,  private  hospitals  cannot  afford  to 
provide  care  after  the  family  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  for  the  hospital's  services.  This 
means  that  the  afflicted  member  of  the 
family  must  be  transferred  to  whatever  pub- 
lic facility  exists  to  treat  patients  under 
such  circumstances.  Unfortunately,  these 
public  institutions  are  often  understaffed 
underequipped,  and  horribly  overcrowded. 
All  too  often  they  become  depositories  where 
families  must  leave  their  children  or  other 
loved  ones,  because  the  doors  of  all  other 
possible  assistance  have  been  slammed  In 
their  faces. 

Catastrophic  Illness  does  not  refer  to  a  spe- 
cific or  rare  disease.  It  Is  any  disorder — 
from  the  exotic  calamity  to  the  common 
coronary.  It  is  the  fall  from  a  step  ladder 
In  a  home,  a  highway  accident,  or  even  the 
untimely  sting  of  a  bee,  which  cost  one 
family  over  $57,000.  It  is  anjrthlng  that  hap- 
pens to  any  of  us  that  causes  medical  ex- 
pense in  excess  of  what  the  actuaries  tell 
us  we  should  expect.  Virtually  every  fsimlly 
becomes  medically  destitute  when  that  point 
is  reached.  Fortunately,  only  a  smaU  portion 
of  medical  cases  are  of  such  magnitude.  But 
for  the  thoiisands  of  families  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  find  themselves  pum- 
meled  into  such  an  abyss,  there  Is — current- 
ly— no  hoi)e. 

While  catastrophic  Illness  Is  nondiscrimi- 
nating In  whom  it  attacks,  when  It  attacks 
and  where  It  attacks.  It  seems  that, a  tragtc- 
cally  high  number  of  these  cases  Involve 
children.  When  a  child  Is  the  victim,  the  par- 
ents are  often  young  marrleds  who  find 
themselves  depriving  their  healthy  children 
of  a  wholesome  family  life  In  order  to  finance 
the  health  care  of  sick  child.  Often,  the 
havoc  is  so  great  that  the  young  couples 
must  watch  their  dreams  go  down  the  drain 
as  all  present  and  future  planning  is  mar- 
shaled toward  the  single  goal  of  finding  the 
money  to  pay  for  their  111  child's  care.  While 
nearly  all  of  the  pediatric  diseases  that  are 
catastrophic  are  individually  rare,  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  afflict  more  families  than  most 
of  us  would  Imagine.  The  list  of  obscure  dis- 
eases such  as  Tay-Sachs  disease,  Nlemann- 
Pick    disease,    Baucher's    disease,    Fabrey's 
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diseases,  metachromatic-leukodystrophy,  leu- 
kemia, muscular  dystrophy,  myasthenia 
gravis,  and  the  soores  and  scores  of  other 
maladies  that  destroy  our  people  at  enormous 
emotional  and  financial  cost  to  their  fami- 
lies appears  endless. 

Obviously,  when  catastrophic  Illness  strikes 
the  head  of  a  household — the  breadwinner — 
the  disaster  Is  compounded. 

We  are  too  great  a  nation  to  stand  Idly 
by — leaving  our  families  that  are  vic- 
timized by  catastrophic  Illness  to  their  own 
devices  They  have  no  devices.  They  are  alone. 

The  National  Catastrophic  Illness  Protec- 
tion Act  will  go  a  long  way  toward  militating 
against  the  problems  of  catastrophic  illness 
because  It  will  stimulate  our  Insurance  In- 
dustry to  provide  coverage  that  will  allow 
any  family  to  protect  itself  fully  against  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  illness.  The  legislation 
w  'Uld  foster  the  creation  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness— or  extended  care — insurance  pools 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  successful 
in  making  flood  Insurance  and  riot  Insurance 
feasible. 

Becavise  all  participating  Insurance  com- 
panies would  be  required  to  promote  the 
plan  aggressively,  and  because  we  would  be 
dealing  statistically,  with  a  small  minority  of 
all  claims,  the  cost  per  policy  should  be  low. 
As  more  people  buy  this  new  protection  as 
part  of  their  health  care  program,  thereby 
spreading  the  risk,  the  cost  should  drop  even 
more.  The  Federal  role  would  be  limited  to 
reinsuring  against  losses  in  those  instances 
where  insurance  companies  paid  out  more  in 
benefits  than  they  took  In  in  premiums.  As 
the  Insurance  Industry  gained  experience  un- 
der the  plan  they  would  be  able  to  sharpen 
their  actuarial  planning  so  that  such  losses 
would  be  limited,  if  they  occur  at  all. 

We  have  taken  careful  stepe  to  preserve 
the  State  role  in  insurance  administration 
and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  participate  In  the  ac- 
tuarial review  of  the  policy  rate  structure  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  rates  charged  for 
those  new  policies  are  fair  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
this  legislation  Is  that  it  would  be  free  of 
all  of  the  constraints  that  are  plaguing  ex- 
isting federally  funded  health  care  programs. 
We  would  not  be  overburdening  an  already 
overburdened  social  security  system  In  order 
to  finance  the  plan.  Families  who  choose  not 
to  participate  In  the  program  would  not  be 
required  to  do  so.  However,  on  the  other 
hand,  families  desiring  to  secure  this  pro- 
tection would  be  a&sured  of  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Under  my  program  a  deductible  formula 
would  be  used  to-  stimulate  each  family  to 
provide  basic  health  care  protection.  It  would 
only  be  when  this  deductible  level  had  been 
exceeded  that  the  catastrophic  insurance 
protection  plan  would  be  utilized.  Under 
our  formula,  a  family  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $10,000  would  have  to  either  pay 
the  first  $8,500  of  medical  expense  or  have 
provided  themselves  with  $8,600  worth  of 
basic  insurance  protection  to  offset  the  de- 
ductible requirement.  Coverage  from  exist- 
ing basic  health  and  major  medical  plans 
would  generally  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  this 
deductible  amount.  However,  If  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $10,000  in- 
curred expenses  during  the  period  of  a  year 
that  exceeded  $8,500,  our  catastrophic  or  ex- 
tended care  programi  would  be  available  to 
see  the  family  through  the  period  of  finan- 
cial burden  when  they  would  ordinarily  be 
left  on  their  own  without  help. 

Again,  because  relatively  few  families  would 
experience  medical  costs  of  this  magnitude 
In  a  single  year,  the  costs  for  this  insurance 
should  be  quite  reasonable — especially  as 
more  and  more  of  oiu-  citizens  availed  them- 
selves of  its  protection. 

In  developing  this  legislation  I  have  met 
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with  many  Individuals  uniquely  experienced 
in  the  problems  of  catastrophic  illness.  I  have 
discussed  this  proposal  at  great  length  with 
members  of  the  medical  community  and  have 
consulted  leading  members  of  the  Insurance 
community.  More  Important.  I  have  met  with 
families  that  have  been  victlmlEed  by  cata- 
strophic Illness.  I  have  studied  their  plight 
in  great  detail.  I  know  that  it  is  wrong  that 
these  families  are,  In  effect  abandoned — 
almost  as  a  small  boat  adrift  in  stormy  water. 

I  know  that  we  can  do  something  to  help 
them  and  we  do  not  have  to  spend  ourselves 
into  Federal  bankruptcy  to  do  it.  All  we 
need  to  do  Is  utilize  a  concept  that  has  been 
tested  successfully  In  other  analogous  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Committee's  further 
information  on  this  complex  legislation  I 
am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  scctlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  measure. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
in  its  deliberations  on  these  various  pro- 
posals the  members  of  this  committee  would 
give  due  consideration  to  the  need  for  mental 
health  provisions  in  whatever  measure  is 
finally  reported  by  the  committee.  Although 
in  recent  years  mental  health  coverage  has 
been  added  to  many  private  health  insur- 
ance policies,  in  many  Instances  there  are 
sharp  limitations  as  to  scope  and  duration  of 
coverage.  A  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram should  not  carry  forward  this  type  of 
dscrlminatlon  against  the  mentally   ill. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  statement  of  my  views  on  national 
health  insurance  and  catastrophic  illness 
protection. 


McDADE  DOES  IT 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   PBNNSVLV.VNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st 
Sunday  morning  the  Scrantonian,  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Scranton  and  one  of 
the  distinguished  Sunday  newspapers  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
heaped  editorial  praise  on  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  10th  Con- 
gressionjJ  District  of  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  ,  calling  him  "the  most  effective 
Representative  in  the  House  at  Wash- 
ington that  our  area  has  ever  had." 

What  occasioned  the  editorial  was  the 
culmination  of  a  successful  light,  led  by 
Mr.  McDadi,  to  win  a  production  con- 
tract for  the  Chamberlain  Corp.  in 
Scranton  in  the  amount  of  more  than 
$22 '4  million.  You  may  well  imagine,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  impact  of  such  a  contract 
on  an  area  which  has  suffered  so  tragi- 
cally from  unemployment  in  the  past,  but 
which  has  now  come  well  down  the  road 
to  a  new  industrial  growth. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  McDade,  the  Scrantonian  com- 
mended also  our  other  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Flood)  and  our  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKZR,  for  the  able  help  they  gave 
in  this  fight. 

All  of  us  in  this  House,  and  most  par- 
ticularly all  of  us  in  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  each  portion  of  our  home 
State.  As  the  editorial  remarks: 

Everyone  Interested  in  the  region's  welfare 
ran  be  gratified  by  tUs  bappy  turn  at  events, 
aad  can  Join  In  commending  our  Congreaa- 
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man,  and  those  who  assisted  him  In  bringing 
it  about. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
all  o."  our  colleagues  wiU  Join  me  in  saying 
to  Mr.  McDadb  a  hearty:  Well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  the  editorial 
from  the  Scrantonian  to  my  remarks: 
McDade  Does  It 

Cong.  Joseph  M.  McEtede's  stature  as  the 
most  effective  representative  In  the  House  of 
Washington  that  our  area  has  ever  had  has 
been  further  enhanced  by  the  decision  which 
awards  a  disputed  $22  mlHIon  contract  to  the 
Chamberlain  Corp. 

An  original  award  of  the  contract  to  Cham- 
berlain, influenced  to  some  degree  because 
our  area  is  one  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, was  challenged  by  an  Alabama  firm 
which  argued  that  it,  too,  was  in  a  sector  of 
high  joblessness. 

The  challenge  set  the  stage  for  a  fight  In 
which  the  Chamberlain  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  congressman,  the  state's  U.S.  Sens. 
Hugh  Scott  and  Richard  Schwelker  and 
Luzerne  Cong.  Daniel  Flood.  They  were  ar- 
rayed against  Alabama's  two  U.S.  Sens..  John 
J.  Sparkman  ,  a  former  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  nominee,  and  James  B.  Allen. 

An  argument  by  Congressman  McDade 
that  the  claim  of  the  Alabama  firm  citing 
the  unemployment  factor  was  not  made 
until  after  the  bids  were  opened — and  so  was 
"untimely  " — evidently  persxiaded  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  justice  of  the  case  made  lor 
Chamberlain. 

The  successful  effort  Is  rich  la  meaning 
for  Chamberlain,  its  employes  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area.  The  contract  award  trans- 
lates Into  Jobs  for  some  1.100  persons  for 
the  next  15  months.  Loss  of  the  contract 
woxild  have  been  a  tremendous  blow  to 
Chamberlain,  which  already  Is  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  nation's  withdrawal  from  the 
Vietnam  fighting. 

Leadership  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  the  union  which  repre- 
sents Chamberlain  workers,  accepted  a  con- 
tract recently  offering  provisions  less  than 
the  union  desired,  but  did  so  in  the  Interest 
of  safeguarding  jobs.  The  union's  business 
agent,  Martin  Corbett.  has  hailed  McDade's 
successful  fight. 

Everyone  Interested  In  the  region's  welfare 
can  be  gratified  by  this  happy  turn  of  events 
and  can  join  In  commending  our  congress- 
man and  those  who  assisted  him  in  bringing 
It  about. 
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THE  MARVELOUS  HONEY  BEE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF   ARKANSAS 
l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  importance  of  the  honey  bee  is  often 
overlooked  in  our  automated  society. 
Buster  Ashmore  of  Rogers,  Ark,  presi- 
dent of  his  high  school  senior  class,  has 
summarized  the  honey  bee's  contribu- 
tions to  agriculture  in  a  speech  with 
which  he  has  captured  many  public 
speaking  honors. 

After  having  won  the  Arkansas  P^iture 
Farmers  of  America  public  speaking  con- 
test, Buster  traveled  on  to  the  tristate 
competition  in  Memphis  where  he  placed 
second  among  participants  from  Tennes- 
see. Arkansas,  and  Mississippi. 

Buster  is  a  beeke^>er  himself.  He  is  the 
son  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Ashmore  of 
Rogers,  Ark. 


With   pride   I   commend   to  my   col- 
lea^rues  Buster  Ashmore's  prize-winning 
speech,  "The  Marvelous  Honey  Bee" : 
The  M.\RVELors  Honetbee 

Never  have  so  few  owed  so  much  to  so 
many — nature's  pollinator,  the  honeybee.  A 
honeybee  is  not  even  as  long  as  your  thumb- 
nail. Its  brain  is  hardly  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin.  Yet  vhis  midget  is  cue  of  the  world's 
most  valuable  animals. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  which 
has  worked  so  hard  or  contrib-Jied  as  much 
to  man's  development  and  well-being 
through  the  centuries  as  the  little  honeybee. 

In  the  United  Staves  alone,  honeybees  pro- 
duce honey  and  beeswax  valued  at  $55  mil- 
lion annually;  but  even  more  significant,  the 
annual  value  of  crops  that  require  bee  polli- 
nation exceeds  $1  billion. 

Americans  consume  an  average  of  285.000.- 
000  pounds  of  honey  every  year.  That  means 
a  fantastic  amount  of  work  for  millions  of 
little  honeybees.  There  is  no  harder  worker 
anywhere  In  the  world.  The  ave.-age  life  of  a 
worker  bee  is  about  six  weeks,  after  which 
the  bee,  its  wings  literally  worn  10  shreds 
from  flying,  simply  dies  from  exhaiistlon.  Ii 
takes  556  worker  bees  flying  IS  distance 
around  the  world  to  produce  o.ne  pound  of 
honey. 

Honeybees  are  essential  fcr  a  sound  and 
permanent  agriculture.  It  has  been  estimited 
that  80  percent  or  better  of  the  pollination 
of  our  fruit  and  seed  crcps  in  the  United 
Slates  is  accomplished  by  honeybees.  A  few 
of  these  fruit  crops  are :  apple,  "olack'oerry. 
pear,  and  strawberry.  At  least  50  agricultural 
crops  are  either  dependent  upon  honeybees 
for  production  or  yield  more  abundantly 
when  bees  are  plentiful,  these  include: 
alfalfa,  buckwheat,  clover,  and  vetches. 

Honeybees  are  necessary  fcr  soil  conterva- 
tion  purposes.  There  are  tAO  furidaraenial 
requirements  of  any  soil  conservation  prcj- 
gram.  (1)  the  control  of  e.-os;on  or  to  keep 
the  soil  in  place.  (2)  to  keep  the  soU  fertile 
and  productive.  In  the  first  requirement,  the 
honeybee  is  a  factor  in  maintaining  the  na- 
tive plants  that  cover  watersheds  and  prevent 
erosion.  This  provides  food  for  wild  and  do- 
mestic animals.  The  second  requirement  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  the  use  of  the 
honeybee  as  a  conservationist  in  pollinating 
the  legume  crops.  Bee  pollination  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize  legumes  to  increase  the 
protein  content  In  pasturelands  and  dr>-  for- 
age as  well  as  to  restore  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
which  together  would  have  perhaps  a  con- 
servative value  of  $100,000,000. 

Bees  must  exist  in  colonies  A  faiily  strong 
colony  win  contain  from  forty  10  seventy 
thousand  bees,  or  even  more.  In  the  United 
States  alone  there  are  more  than  5  million 
colonies. 

When  one  observes  or  studies  the  bees,  he 
can  only  marvel  in  amazement  at  these  little 
creatures.  They  are  accomplished  architect?. 
TTnelr  cities  of  wax  are  wonders  of  strength 
and  lightness.  The  cell  walls  cf  the  comb  are 
only  two  thousandths  of  an  loch  thick — the 
same  thickness  as  the  diaoieter  of  the  hairs 
on  your  bead.  Yet,  one  pound  of  comb  will 
support  at  least  25  pounds  of  honey. 

The  bee  lives  lu  a  sjlent  world,  for  it  has 
no  ears.  The  great  compound  eyes  formed 
of  thousands  of  six-sided  lenses,  are  color- 
blind to  red  but  can  see  ultraviolet  light  that 
Is  blackness  to  us. 

Most  animals  have  a  system  of  warning 
each  other  of  the  pcesible  presence  of  danger 
Man  shouts  and  birds  screech.  The  worker 
honeybee  chiefly  resorts  to  emitting  aji  al.irm 
odor.  The  alarm  substances  are  produced  by 
glands  that  are  associated  with  the  sting  ap- 
paratus and  the  mandibles. 

Bees  need  two  types  of  food.  Protein  that 
comes  from  pollen,  and  fuel  for  energy  which 
they  find  in  nectar,  both  found  in  flowers. 
Nectar  Is  merefy  the  raw  material  of  tiontrf. 
Tou  might  coDect  a  ton  of  nectar  and  never 
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h*Te  a  drop  of  honey.  You  need  the  bee  to 
produce  the  transformation.  As  many  as 
37.000  loads  of  nectar  go  Into  making  a  pound 
of  honey,  which  may  contain  the  essence  of 
3  million  blossoms. 

An  average-sized  colony  of  honeybees  will 
need  between  50  and  100  pounds  of  pollen 
a  year.  This  means  bees  must  harvest  be- 
tween two  and  toxix  million  loads  of  pollen. 
Bees  do  not  swallow  pollen  as  they  collect 
It.  Rather  they  mold  It  into  a  solid  mass 
which  Is  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  their 
hind  legs.  As  the  bee  gathers  this  pollen,  she 
also  becomes  completely  dusted  with  It  on 
her  Ixxly.  In  its  flight  from  flower  to  flower, 
the  bee  inevitably  leaves  some  pollen  on  the 
stigma  of  the  next  flower  visited.  This  helps 
to  pollinate  It. 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  bee,  the  more 
amazing  its  life  becomes.  Honeybees  can  tell 
other  bees  where  nectar  can  be  found  by 
going  through  a  series  of  honey-dances.  Each 
be«  that  returns  from  an  ample  supply  of 
nectar  performs  a  dance  on  the  comb,  cir- 
cling first  in  one  direction  and  then  the 
other,  and  making  a  straight  run  across  the 
comb  where  the  circle  meets.  Its  tail  wag- 
ging vigorously.  Other  bees  crowd  all  around 
It.  smelling  with  antennae  the  perfume  of 
the  particular  flower  It  has  visited.  Then  they 
leave  the  hive  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  tall-wagging  run. 

The  bee  uses  the  sun  as  its  central  guide- 
post  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  landmarks. 
If  the  tall -wagging  run  Is  upward  on  the 
comb,  the  source  of  the  nectar  is  on  the 
side  of  the  hive  toward  the  sun;  If  the  bee 
descends  the  comb  during  its  run.  the  nectar 
is  located  on  the  side  away  from  the  sun. 

The  study  of  the  honeybee  In  relation  to 
its  environment  becomes  more  Important  as 
we  become  more  dependent  on  honeybees  for 
pollination. 

Bees  too  are  victims  of  our  changing  ecol- 
ogy. The  use  of  pesticides  has  killed  thou- 
sands of  colonies  of  bees  all  across  the  coun- 
try. Bees  too  must  be  protected. 

This  is  Just  a  brief  look  at  the  honeybee 
and  her  ever  important  contribution  to  our 
well  being.  Wherever  you  observe  this  dili- 
gent worker  remember  her  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  and  above  all  respect  her. 
Por.  she  walks  softly  and  carries  a  mighty 
sting,  this  friend  of  ours — the  marvelous 
honeybee. 


THE   LOOMING   THREAT   OF   AGRI- 
BUSINESS:  FACT  OR  FARCE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  increasing  talk  about  the 
looming  threat  posed  to  the  family  farm 
by  corporate  farming  enterprise.  We  all 
recognize  that  the  number  of  farm  fami- 
lies is  decreasing  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole,  and  we  have  tended  to 
place  the  blame  or  responsibility  for  this 
phenomenon  on  the  corporate  farm.  As 
the  story  is  popularly  told,  superlarge 
corporate  farming  interests  are  invading 
the  countryside,  gobbling  up  family 
farms  one  by  one  and  decimating  the 
population  of  rural  America  in  the 
process. 

But,  is  this  story  the  whole  truth  or 
even  the  partial  truth?  As  food  for 
thought.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  most  interesting  article  appear- 
ing in  the  November  28  Des  Moines  Sun- 
day Register  which  suggests  that  cor- 
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porate  farms  are  not  the  great  economic 
ogre  they  are  purported  to  be,  and  that 
the  family  farm  in  modified  form  lives  on. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
CoRPORATK  Farm  "Ijtvasion"  Mostly  Myth 
(By  Lauren  Soth) 

Many  farmers  and  United  States  senators 
are  fesirful  that  huge  agri-business  corpora- 
tions are  gobbling  up  farmland,  driving  the 
family  farmer  off  his  land  and  taking  over 
farm  production. 

These  fears  came  out  In  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  E:arl  Butz  as  U.S. 
secretsuy  of  agriculture,  because  Butz  has 
been  closely  affiliated  with  several  large  agri- 
business corporations.  Also,  in  hearings  ol 
the  monopoly  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  Senator  Oay- 
lord  Nelson  (Dem..  Wis.)  gave  an  alarming  re- 
port about  the  "intrusion  by  giant  corpora- 
tions and  conglomerates  Into  farming." 

An  associate  of  Ralph  Nader  talked  about 
how  "family  farmers  have  suffered  from  un- 
fair competition  from  vertically  Integrated 
conglomerates  which  can  write  off  production 
losses  In  agriculture  against  huge  profits  in 
their  manufacturing  or  retail  operation?  " 

In  reality,  the  small  family  farm  Is  not 
being  taken  over  by  big  Industrial  corpora- 
tions  but  by   the   large   family   farm. 

S    PERCENT   or  SAU:s   BT    CORPORATIONS 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  survey 
conducted  in  1968  found  13.300  farming  cor- 
porations (about  1  per  cent  of  commercial 
farms)  operating  7  per  cent  of  U.S.  farmland. 
California  and  Florida  accounted  for  about 
one-third  of  the  total.  Including  some  of  the 
largest  corporate  farming  enterprises. 

Nesurly  two-thirds  of  the  farming  corpora- 
tions are  family  corporations  and  essentially 
family  farms.  In  1967.  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
sales  of  farm  products  from  all  farms  were 
sales  by  corporations.  Only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  corporations  sold  $500,000  worth  ol 
products  or  more. 

USDA  found  that  farming  was  the  only 
business  activity  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
farming  corporations.  The  remaining  third 
had  nonfarm  business  Interests,  and  about 
half  of  these  were  In  farm-related  businesses 
such  as  farm  supplies,  marketing  or  process- 
ing of  farm  products.  The  nonfarm-related 
interests  were  mostly  local  businesses  such  as 
automobile  dealerships,  groceries  and  real 
estate  firms. 

In  short,  the  image  of  the  huge  conglomer- 
ate swallowing  up  American  farming  cannot 
be  sustained  by  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  highly  specialized  farming  operations, 
mainly  Florida  and  California,  fruit  and  vege- 
table raising,  large  corporations  are  domi- 
nant. But  in  the  big  bulk  of  agriculture, 
which  is  grain  and  livestock  production,  the 
family  farm  is  overwhelmingly  dominant. 

But  the  large-scale  family  farm  Is  rapidly 
displacing  the  small,  self-sufficient  family 
farm,  which  many  60-year-olds  remember  as 
so  admirable  from  their  boyhood  days.  This 
is  the  basic  change  occurring  in  American 
agriculture  and  not  a  "takeover"  by  gar- 
gantuan nonfarm  business  firms. 

If  the  senators  want  to  stop  the  growth 
in  size  of  farms  and  halt  the  vanishing 
of  the  small  family  farm,  they  need  to  look 
for  other  "villains".  The  chief  "villain"  is 
advancing  technology  which  displaces  labor 
and  makes  larger  production  units  feasible 
for  a  single  family.  It  is  heavily  financed  by 
government  and  vigorously  promoted  by  gov- 
ernment. 

rARM   BUSINESS   OFTEN   FAELS 

It's  true  that  the  federal  tax  laws  have 
tended  to  favor  people  with  leirge  nonfarm 
incomes  who  Invested  In  agriculture.  The 
1969  tax  reform  removed  a  good  deal  of  this 
favoritism,  but  further  correction  In  this  as- 
pect of  the  tax  laws  may  be  needed. 

People  who  worry  about  tax-favored  cor- 
porate giants  taking  over  agriculture  notiCA 
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whenever  a  firm  sets  up  a  large  cattle  feed- 
ing, hog  raising  or  some  other  "Industrialized 
farming"  operation.  They  don't  notice  so 
often  when  such  businesses  fail,  and  quite 
a  few  of  them  have  in  recent  years. 

The  tendency  for  agri-business  corpora- 
tions to  go  into  farm  production  bears  watch- 
ing. But  at  this  point  that  is  not  the  most 
significant  structural  adjustment  in  agricul- 
ture. In  most  kinds  of  farming,  the  family 
farm  with  very  little  hired  labor  is  superior 
in  efficiency  to  any  industrialized  type  of 
farming  and  holding  its  own  very  well. 

What  the  senators  could  better  spend  their 
time  on  is  what  to  do  with  the  people  who 
are  displaced  from  family  farms  and  who 
cannot  find  Jobs  In  rural  communities. 


HOW   MANY   DOCK   STRIKES? 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF  tennkssee 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  29.  1971,  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  carried  a  lead  editorial  dealing 
with  dock  strikes  in  this  country.  In  this 
editorial  the  Memphis  newspaper  praised 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  invoke  Taft- 
Hartley  on  the  east  coast  and  pointed  to 
the  need  for  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion labor  legislation.  Such  comprehen- 
sive legislation  is  presently  pending  in 
the  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  join  the  Memphis 
Pre.ss-Scimitar  in  expressing  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee to  report  out  this  legislation  at  tlie 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  editorial  follows: 

How   Many  Dock  Strikes? 

The  court-ordered  return  to  work  of  45.000 
striking  longshoremen  is  new  testimony  to 
the  failure  of  collective  bargaining  on  the 
docks. 

President  Nixon  had  no  other  choice  than 
to  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  again  and  try 
to  repair  (at  letist  temporarily)  some  of  the 
economic  damage  caused  by  the  57-day  walk- 
out on  the  Elast  and  Gulf  Coasts. 

The  nation  is  headed  toward  a  •2.000.000.- 
000  trade  deficit  this  year  and  two  long  dock 
strikes  in  recent  months  have  hampered  ef- 
forts to  reverse  the.  trend 

The  October  deficit  was  »821.000.000,  the 
worst  trading  month  in  history  for  the 
United  States. 

Only  seven  weeks  ago  the  President  was 
forced  to  take  court  action  against  the  100- 
day  West  Coast  dock  strike,  and  the  80-day 
"cooling  off"  period  now  In  effect  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  strike  Dec.  24  unless  the  ship- 
pers and  union  soon  get  together. 

The  East  Coast  strike  has  beea  particularly 
galling  because  it  shut  off  American  exports 
to  Europe  and  encouraged  our  customers 
abroad  to  find  other  sources  of  supply. 

The  Mid-South  has  been  especially  hard  hit 
by  damaging  blows  to  Industry  and  the  agri- 
culture business. 

The  Issues  in  these  strikes  range  from  the 
usual  pay.  pensions  and  welfare  contribu- 
tions to  a  dispute  over  who  should  unload 
cargo  (on  the  West  Coast)  and  whether  ship- 
pers in  the  New  Tork  area  should  continue 
to  pay  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  they  say  is 
costing  too  much. 

But  the  most  important  Issue  Is  whether 
we  can  still  afford  the  luxtiry  of  long  strikes 
that  paralyze  trade  and  put  thousands  of 
persons  out  of  work  In  trade-related  busi- 
nesses. 
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It  seems  clearer  than  ever  that  the  nation 
needs  a  strong  bargaining  and  arbltr*tlon 
law  that  applies  to  all  vital  transportation 
Industries — railroads,  airlines,  trucking  and 
shipping. 

The  President  proposed  such  a  law  nearly 
two  years  ago.  How  many  more  dock  strikes 
before  Congress  gets  the  message? 


♦'NADER'S  RAIDERS"  LOSE  A  FRIEND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
"Nader's  Raiders"  released  a  much  pub- 
licized denunciation  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  The  report  was  so  ob- 
scurantistic  that  Bert  Hanna,  a  former 
staff  writer  for  the  Denver  Post  and  a 
man  thoroughly  familiar  with  reclama- 
tion and  water  resources  and  develop- 
ment in  the  West,  came  out  of  retirement 
just  to  comment. 

I  insert  Mr.  Hanna's  excellent  article 
so  that  the  works  and  efforts  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  may  be  put  in 
proper  perspective: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Nov.  28,  1971] 

"Nader's  RAn>ES8"  Lose  a  Friend 

(By  Bert  Hanna) 

I'm  sadly  disillusioned  with  Ralph  Nader 
and  his  "Nader's  Raiders." 

Up  to  now,  I've  saluted  the  Nader  effort  to 
protect  consumers  and  taxpayers  and  to 
challenge  opportunistic  and  predatory  poli- 
ticians and  special  Interest  groups  In  and  out 
of  government. 

But  I'm  beginning  to  think  he's  a  phony. 

What  triggers  me  Is  the  report  of  a  Nader 
task  force  indicting  and  condemning  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  report  says.  In  effect,  that  Western 
water  projects  of  the  bureau,  launched  In  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  were  a  waste  of 
taxpapers'  money,  "baaed  on  contrived  esti- 
mates of  benefits  to  be  gained  .  .  ." 

The  Import  says  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
federal  government's  own  estimates,  reclama- 
tion projects  have  resulted  In  major  environ- 
mental changes,  whose  costs  are  never  calcu- 
lated In  justification  of  reclamation  works, 
etc.,  etc.  And  victims  of  these  wasteful  poli- 
cies, among  others,  have  been  Indians,  the 
report  maintains. 

I  think  It's  a  specious,  foolish  report  pred- 
icated upon  superficial  analysis  by  a  group 
of  theorists  who  never  bothered  to  examine 
background  or  conduct  field  studies,  but  re- 
lied only  on  prejudiced  Informants. 

It's  really  so  ridiculous  as  to  warrant  no 
reply  from  anyone  in  the  West  familiar  with 
what  reclamation  has  accomplished.  But  I 
suppose  It  will  receive  a  lot  of  credence  from 
zealous  environmentalists  and  the  unin- 
formed. 

The  report — or  at  least  the  report  brief- 
ings— pays  absolutely  no  attention  to  the 
Income  contributed  to  the  gross  national 
product  by  Western  reclamation  and  the 
development  of  Western  communities  based 
on  precious  water  supplies. 

The  report   pays  no  attention  to  history. 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  most  reclamation 
projects  have  been  self-liquidating,  return- 
ing money  to  the  treasury  for  what  has  been 
spent,  building  economies  and  a  tax  base  in 
areas  that  would  be  impoverished  without 
water. 

It  Ignores,  or  glosses  over,  the  fact  that 
dams  not  only  produce  water  for  arid  lands 


and  municipalities  and  Industries,  but  also 
produce  a  vast  amount  of  hydroelectric 
power  that  repays  their  cost. 

Free  flowing  watw.  Electricity.  No  pollu- 
tion. Think  of  that  in  contrast  to  the  pollu- 
tion from  electric  energy  derived  from  ther- 
mal plants.  Think  of  the  tremendous  power 
Interties  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest  made  possible  by  reclamation 
dams. 

I  don't  think  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Is  sacrosanct  or  without  flaws.  I  know  the 
bureau  has  made  mistakes.  I  know  that  some 
projects,  advocated  and  pushed  through  Con- 
gress by  borse-tradlng  politicians,  have  been 
marginal.  I  know  that  some  projects  on  the 
drawing  boards  shouldn't  be  built. 

But  let's  take  an  overall  look. 

In  my  last  years  as  a  reporter  on  The 
Denver  Post  prior  to  retirement,  I  spent  much 
time  looking  at  reclamation  projects,  not 
just  at  a  desk  but  In  the  field.  I  Investigated 
their  flnanclng,  construction  and  operation. 

I  found  defects,  many  things  that  could 
be  criticized  and  were  criticized. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  must  conclude  that 
Western  reclamation  has  justified  every 
penny  put  Into  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Nader  task  force 
what  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  would  be  today  without 
the  early  Salt  River  Project  that  made  a 
desert  bloom  Into  an  oasis. 

I  would  ask  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  Umcompahgre  Valley  In  western  Colorado 
had  It  not  been  for  a  project  launched  In 
the  administration  of  a  great  conservationist, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  actually  the 
father  of  reclamation.  The  project  converted 
a  useless  praliieland  Into  a  viable,  strong, 
productive  community. 

What  about  the  Imperial  and  Coachella 
Valleys  In  CalUomla?  Had  It  not  been  for 
Hoover  and  Parker-Davis  dams,  most  of  this 
vast  national  food  basket  would  be  undevel- 
oped today  and  most  of  southern  California's 
growth  would  have  been  stagnated. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  would  still  be  a  dry,  dusty, 
little  desert  town.  Perhaps  that  would  have 
been  better,  the  Nader  group  might  say. 

Let's  take  a  concrete  example  close  to 
home. 

The  Colorado-Big  Thompson  multiple-pur- 
pose reclamation  project  which  brings  water 
Into  Colorado's  rich  northern  agricultural 
counties  was  completed  In  1951  at  a  cost  of 
•  162,675.904. 

Since  Its  completion,  the  cumulative  value 
of  crops  derived  from  this  supplemental  water 
supply  has  been  placed  at  more  than  •l.a 
billion. 

The  project  also  provides  water  to  towns 
and  cities  with  a  population  of  200,860.  Where 
would  these  people  be  without  that  water? 

One  thing  apparently  paid  scant  atten- 
tion by  the  Nader  group  is  recreation.  The 
"Big  Tom"  reservoirs  in  the  mountains  col- 
lectively have  120  mUes  of  shoreline,  most  of 
which  have  proved  highly  desirable  for  rec- 
reation developments  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Moreover,  this  project,  besides  providing  a 
very  important  source  of  taxes  for  support 
of  federal,  state  and  local  governments,  is 
paying  for  Its  cost  In  the  form  of  water  sales 
and  power  revenues. 

The  great  Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP) 
shouldn't  be  built,  according  to  the  Nader 
theorists,  becaxise  it  will  benefit  only  a  bunch 
of  irrigators.  Nonsense! 

The  CAP  must  be  built  to  relieve  a  terrible 
water  crisis  affecting  the  economy  of  all  of 
Arizona.  The  Arizona  ground  water  table 
has  dwindled  to  near  zero.  Without  new 
water  supplies  from  the  Colorado  River — 
Arizona's  appropriate  share  under  compact — 
Arizona's  future  will.  Indeed,  b«  bleak. 

Nader's  task  force  has  charged  that  Colo- 
rado, in  exchange  for  its  support  of  the  CAP. 
bargained  for  a  group  of  projects  lu  western 
Colorado,  approved  In  the  overall  CAP  pack- 
age bill. 


But,  at  least,  by  gaining  approval  of  these 
projects,  Colorado  established  Its  rights  to 
waters  It  legitimately  claims  as  Its  own, 
rather  than  relinquishing  the  water  rights  to 
be  gobbled  up  by  lower  Colorado  Basin  states. 
Someday,  the  water  will  be  put  to  beneficial 
uses,  whether  for  diversified  agriculture  or 
municipal  and  Industrial  tises. 

Indians? 

I  can't  conceive  of  any  reclamation  projects 
that  have  meant  deprivation  for  Indian  water 
users.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  Indian  Ir- 
rigators in  the  West  have  benefited  from  rec- 
lamation. 

Two  major  projects  authorized  by  Congress 
that  would  be  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  In- 
dians have  been  delayed  by  the  cost  squeeze 
and  curtailment  In  funding.  One,  the  San 
Juan-Chama-Navajo,  development  In  south- 
ern Colorado  and  New  Mexico  would  Irrigate 
a  vast  arid  area  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  in 
New  Mexico.  The  other,  the  Anlmas-La  Plata 
Project  in  southwestern  Colorado,  would  pro- 
vide water  for  a  large  area  of  the  Ute  and 
Navajo  reservations  In  the  Four  Corners  re- 
gion. 

What  the  Nader  task  force  hopes  to  accom- 
plish by  arousing  Easterners  and  Southerners 
to  fight  future  reclamation  works  already  has 
been  largely  accomplished  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's drastic  curtailment  of  funds. 
Hardly  enough  money  has  been  provided  for 
continuation  of  going  projects,  let  alone  new 
starts  on  projects  long-authorized. 


GLACIER  BAY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  National  Park  Service  held  hearings 
regarding  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  to 
convert  the  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment to  a  wilderness  area. 

During  those  hearings.  Gov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan  presented  testimony  re- 
questing at  least  a  2-year  abeyance  on 
the  proposal  to  allow  the  State  to  evalu- 
ate the  proposal  more  carefully. 

The  people  of  Hoonah,  Alaska,  have 
forwarded  to  me  a  petition  expressing 
their  strong  support  for  Governor  Egan's 
testimony  and  requesting  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  honor  the  request  to 
delay  the  action  on  the  proposal  for  a 
minimum  of  2  years  to  allow  the  State 
and  the  people  of  Hoonah  to  study  the 
proposal. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Insert  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  into  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Meeting    on    Olacier    Bat    Wilderness    Re- 
serve. Discussion  of  Piiopos.*l.  Novembeb 

30.   1971 

Whereas.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
held  hearings  on  the  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument  for  purposes  of  soliciting  public 
opinion  on  their  proposal  for  converting  the 
Olacier  Bav  National  Monument  to  a  "Wil- 
derness Area"  in  Juneau,  Alaska:   and 

Whereas,  the  community  of  Hoonah  is 
geographically  closer  to  Olacier  Bay  than  any 
other  community  of  similar  size:  and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Hoonah  are  Tllnglt  Indians  who  are  direct 
descendants  of  Tllnglt  Indians  who  have 
historically  made  their  homes  In  Olacier  Bay; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Hoonah  people  have  hlstorl- 
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cally  used  the  Glacier  Bay  area  for  gathering 
food  and  other  subsistence  purposes;  and 

Whereas.  The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  re- 
quires that  the  National  Park  Service  hold 
hearings  regardlqg  any  proposed  Wilderness 
Area  In  an  area  or  location  or  locations  con- 
venient to  the  area  affected:  and 

Whereas,  Hoonah  is  a  location  which  will 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  Olacier  Bay  Wil- 
derness Area;  and 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  William  A.  Egan. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  has  pre- 
sented testimony  in  a  hearing  on  the  Wilder- 
ness Areas  In  Juneau.  Alaska  on  November  20, 
1971.  requesting  at  least  a  two-year  abeyance 
on  the  proposal  to  allow  the  State  to  evalu- 
ate the  proposal;  and 

Whereas,  the  Central  Council  of  .the  Tllnglt 
and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  supports  the 
Governor's  testimony: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved:  that  the  City 
of  Hoonah  strongly  supports  Governor  Egan's 
testimony  and  requests  that  the  National 
Park  Service  honor  the  request  to  delay  the 
action  on  the  proposal  for  a  minimum  of  two 
years  to  allow  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
people  of  Hoonah  to  study  the  proposal:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved;  that  the  National 
Park  Service  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
prop>osed  Olacier  Bay  Wilderness  Area  in 
Hoonah,  Alaska  on  some  future  date  to  be 
determined  by  the  people  of  Hoonah  and  the 
Governor's  Office. 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  IN  FOREST 
HILLS.  NY. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

0»   NEW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  considerable  controversy  has  been 
generated  over  the  construction  of  a  low- 
income  housing  project  in  Forest  Hills, 
N.Y.,  in  the  3or9Ugh  of  Queens.  It  is  a 
matter  which  has  created  divisions 
within  the  community-  and  within  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation. 

Last  week,  two  members  of  our  dele- 
gation used  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  set  forth  their  point  of 
view  in  opposition  to  the  project.  In 
view  of  this,  I  feel  constrained  to  pre- 
sent the  other  side  of  the  issue,  for  it 
holds  major  implications  not  just  for 
the  future  of  New  York  City,  but  for 
every  major  urban  area  in  our  Nation. 

I  present  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
the  text  of  my  December  2  letter  ap- 
pearing in  the  Village  Voice  in  rebuttal 
to  an  article  opposing  the  Forest  Hills 
project,  a  November  25  article  from  the 
New  York  Times,  reporting  on  support 
for  the  project  from  16  local  civic  groups 
and  the  Anti -Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  and  excerpts  from  a  speech  I  de- 
livered before  the  Ethical  Culture  Society 
of  New  York  on  December  5. 

The  Porkst  Hills  Aftairs; 
Beyowd  Stkreotypes 
(By  Herman  Bradlllo) 

Clark  Whelton.  In  last  week's  Issue,  raised 
the  spectre  of  the  destruction  of  Porest  Hills 
if  a  low-income  housing  project  under  con- 
struction there  is  completed.  He  also  learea 
one  with  the  presumably  Irrefutable  notion 
that  this  project  will  contain  such  large 
numbers  of  crlme-rtdden  minority  gro\ip 
families  that  the  nel^borhood  will  b*  over- 
whelmed by  crime,  urban  decay,  and  de- 
clining property  values. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  facts  juat  don't  bear  up  Wbelton's 
arguments,  which  he  has  buttressed  with  nu- 
merous informational  errors  and  distortions. 

Unking  th0  size  of  the  propoaad  Forest 
Hills  project  to  the  fear  about  too  many  poor 
tipping  the  neighborhood,  for  example.  Is 
the  worst  form  of  exaggerated  fear-monger- 
Ing  when  the  facts  of  the  situation  are  close- 
ly analyzed. 

To  begin  with.  Porest  Hills  Is  not  the 
bucolic  community  of  small  homes  that  so 
many  imply.  It  houses  ten  of  thousands  of 
families,  many  of  whom  live  in  high-rises 
Just  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  108th  Street 
site,  so  at  best  840  units  are  hardly  enough 
to  tip  it. 

But  even  this  over-generalization  aUso 
falls  to  take  Into  account  that  of  the  840 
units,  in  addition  to  the  40  per  cent  already 
set  aside  for  the  elderly,  preference  on  the 
remainder  is  also  being  given  to  Queens 
residents,  which  includes  a  number  of  eligi- 
ble poor  white  families.  When  you  consider 
that  the  Housing  Authority  has  already  re- 
ceived more  than  400  applications  from 
Porest  Hills  residents  alone,  you  realize  that 
the  charge  of  the  community  being  flooded 
with  outsiders  Is  patently  untrue. 

What  the  Housing  "Kuthority  figures  show- 
is  that  the  project  will  be  nearly  65  per  cent 
white,  which  means  that  only  about  275 
units  will  be  occupied  by  BLicks  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  This  must  be  compared  to  the  near- 
by Latimer  Gardens  Project  In  Flushing, 
where  more  than  200  minority  group  families 
already  live.  Even  Congressman  Rosenthal 
concedes  that  Latimer  Gardens  has  been 
successfully  Integrated  into  the  community, 
and  neighbors  have  praised  the  new  tenants. 

Thus  what  Congressmen  Koch  and  Rosen- 
thal would  have  us  believe  is  that  while 
more  than  200  minlority  group  families  In 
nearby  Flushing  have  had  no  negative  im- 
pact on  the  neighborhood.  275  similar 
families  in  nearby  Forest  Hills,  which  is 
larger,  are  going  to  overwhelm  and  destroy 
the  neighborhood. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  future  minority 
group  tenants  exaggerated,  but  the  nature 
of  the  prospective  tenants  is  subject  to  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  misinformed  stereo- 
typing. 

It  Is  true  that  too  many  troubled  families 
In  one  place,  such  as  a  ghetto,  breed  extra 
problems  and  higher  crime  rates.  But  to  ex- 
trapolate these  figures  and  to  use  them  to 
infer  that  any  grouping  of  Black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  families  will  therefore  bring  large 
amounts  of  crime  is  stereotyping  at  its  worst. 
It  certainly  has  not  been  borne  out  in  places 
like  nearby  Latimer  Gardens,  for  example.  In 
addition.  New  York  Police  Department  sta- 
tistics show  that  crime  rates  within  housing 
projects  are  about  three  times  lower  than 
the  city-wide  crime  rate. 

Another  distortion  is  the  assumption  that 
most  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans.  in  the  proj- 
ects or  out  of  them,  are  on  welfare.  In  fact, 
not  only  is  the  percentage  of  welfare  families 
In  city  projects  only  16  per  cent  (and  I  In- 
vite Congressman  Koch  to  present  figures  to 
the  contrary),  but  in  middle-class  neighbor- 
hood projects  that  figure  drops  to  eight  per 
cent. 

The  post  office  strike  of  a  few  years  ago 
should  have  made  more  people  realize  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  full-time  breadwinner  in 
the  house  and  still  remain  at  a  subsistence 
level.  In  white  as  well  as  Black  homes. 

When  we  look  at  the  Housing  Authority's 
tenant  selection  more  closely,  we  see  that  not 
only  will  the  Forest  Hills  project  have  less 
than  35  per  cent  minority  group  families,  but 
those  families  that  are  accepted  will  be  care- 
fully screened  in  advance.  Par  from  the  For- 
est Hills  residents  having  a  complaint  on  this 
score,  I  think  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  In 
this  city  should  be  outraged,  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  city  has  bent  over  backwards  to  ac- 
commodate Forest  Hills  at  their  expense. 

Contrary  to  Wtaelton's  argument  that  the 
city  has  thrown  In  no  sweetners  to  the  com- 
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munity,  it  has  already  made  11  major  con- 
cessions. Including  the  40  per  cant  reserved 
for  the  elderly,  the  decision  to  buUd  on  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  land  In  order  to  provide 
a  commvinlty  park  and  the  decision  to  pro- 
vide a  large  day  care  center  that  will  serve 
the  whole  neighborhood. 

Claims  of  the  strain  on  existing  faculties 
caused  by  this  project  are  similarly  exag- 
gerated. Time  and  time  again,  when  I  was 
Borough  President  of  The  Bronx  as  well 
as  Relocation  Commissioner,  I  heard  people 
make  the  same  arguments  against  low- 
income  housing  in  their  neighborhoods 
When  I  caUed  them  on  this,  and  asked 
specifically  what  new  services  they  felt  the 
city  should  provide  so  that  I  could  do  some- 
thing about  it.  they  were  stumped.  It's  a 
great  argument  to  raise,  but  the  community 
leaders  and  elected  officials  cannot  be  taken 
seriously  unless  they  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing concrete  beyond  talking  to  TV  cam- 
eras. In  this  case,  the  proper  procedure  would 
be  to  hold  local  community  planning  board 
meetings  and  public  hearings  so  that  specific 
requests  could  be  brought  up.  discussed,  and 
voted  upon  by  the  oonmiunlty  itself.  Such 
reconunendatlons  as  they  agreed  upon  could 
then  be  submitted  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  E:stlmate  for 
action.  But  in  Forest  Hills  the  local  commu- 
nity planning  board  has  neirr  met  for  this 
purpose.  Therefore.  I  suggest  that  the  issue 
of  strained  services  is  really  a  straw  man. 

Its  like  Congressman  Koch's  claim  that 
"it  is  absolutely  rational  to  believe  property 
values  will  decline  In  the  area  of  a  high-rise 
housing  project."  There's  Just  no  evidence  to 
support  this  supposition,  and  In  places  like 
Pomonok  Houses  in  Fresh  Meadows,  the  op- 
posite seems  to  be  true. 

Congressmen  Koch  and  Rosenthal  are  also 
quoted  as  saying  that  Integrating  people  a; 
different  economic  levels  is  "practically  Im- 
possible." and  a  seemingly  confirming  quote 
by  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  chairman  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  Is  tacked  on  for 
support.  In  fact.  Mrs.  Norton's  quote  was 
taken  out  of  context  from  blockbusting  hear- 
ings in  communities  which  were  already  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  racially  Integrated, 
such  as  Laureltou  in  Queens,  and  where 
many  whites  accept  the  existing  racial  eco- 
nomic mix  and  are  fighting  to  preserve  it. 
This  is  the  same  economic  argument  people 
raised  in  the  South  when  they  didn't  want 
their  children  to  go  to  school  with  poor  rural 
Blacks.  We  saw  the  same  angry  pickets  then 
that  we  are  seeing  now  In  Porest  Hills.  But 
our  public  officials  stood  firm,  and  the  schools 
which  were  Integrated  did  not  collapse. 

But  the  school  struggle  revealed  that  inte- 
gration cannot  be  decided  by  majority  vote 
Now  the  very  Northern  liberals  who  supported 
the  findings  of  the  Kerner  Commission  and 
the  implementation  of  its  recommendations 
are  changing  their  tune  because  of  the  same 
irritational  fears  on  the  part  of  some  of  their 
constituents.  Congressman  Koch  Is  suddenly 
the  same  fellow  who  absented  himself  from 
the  busing  vote  in  the  House,  and  then 
shows  up  in  New  York  to  oppose  housing  in- 
tegration as  well. 

Based  on  the  facts  in  their  proper  context, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  Issue  In  Porest  HUls  Is 
not  only  a  racial  one,  but  a  distorted  one  In 
which  fears  are  being  allowed  to  multiply 
and  spread  without  proper  rebuttal.  But  If 
we  ever  hope  to  achieve  Integrated  healthy 
cities,  we  are  going  to  have  to  break  down 
the  barriers  that  continue  to  exist  between 
the  minority  poor  and  the  white  middle  class. 
This  must  be  done  partly  by  addressing  our- 
selves; to  real  community  problems,  but  It 
must  Include  a  breaking  down  of  the  group 
stereotypes  that  Whelton  perpetuates,  and  a 
growing  acceptance  of  Blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  as  Individuals. 

Since  the  Housing  Authority  has  stated 
that  it  will  know  the  proepectlve  tenants  at 
leMt  a  year  before  the  project  Is  completed. 
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there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Forest  Hills  com- 
munity organizations  cannot  set  up  infor- 
mal meetings  at  that  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  future  neighbors  as  In- 
dividuals. Then  perhaps  they  will  realize  that 
the  new  residents  are  not  aliens,  but  are 
people  who  although  from  different  back- 
grounds. In  some  cases,  nevertheless  share 
many  of  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

SrxTBEW  Civic  Groups  and  Defamation 
League  Support  Housing  Project  in  For- 
est Hills 

(By  Murray  Schumach) 
Strong  endorsement  for  the  controversial 
low-Income  housing  project  just  started  In 
Forest  HUls,  Queens,  came  yesterday  from 
16  civic  and  community  groups  that  work 
in  Queens  and  Long  Island. 

Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant  clerg3rmen 
joined,  as  did  blacks  and  whites,  in  support 
of  the  project  with  a  statement  that  the  de- 
velopment would  not,  as  many  residents  of 
the  mlddle-claas  area  say,  threaten  the  al- 
most entirely  white  and  heavily  Jewish  area. 
"No  community  can  morally  Justify  bar- 
ring from  Its  midst  thoso  who  seek  to  esca{>e 
the  ghettos,"  said  the  joint  statement  read 
by  a  rabbi  at  a  session  of  the  group  rep- 
resentatives at  Automation  House,  49  East 
68th  Street. 

ULAGUK    BITPPORTS    PLAN 

And  upstate.  In  Grosslnger,  N.Y.,  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  Licag^ue,  a  major  JewUh  human 
relations  organization,  voiced  overwhelming 
support  of  the  project,  which  will  cover  8.48 
acres  with  three  24-story  buildings  for  840 
apartments. 

At  City  HaU,  Mayor  Lindsay,  who  has 
pressed  for  the  project,  observed  In  a  state- 
ment that  while  there  were  sometimes  con- 
flicts between  community  and  citywide 
goals,  the  overriding  priority  In  this  case  was 
for  the  policy  of  scatter-slte  housing,  where- 
by low-Income  projects  are  built  In  middle- 
class  areas  to  break  down  racial  hostilities. 

"No  city-asslsted  housing  proposal,"  said 
the  Mayor,  "can  be  Implemented  without 
full  and  public  community  consultation, 
affirmation  by  the  City  Planning  Conunls- 
Eion  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

"It  Is,  at  the  same  time,  always  the  duty 
of  city  officials  to  l>e  guided  also  by  citywide 
priorities  and  policies.  It  is  In  reconciling 
these  two  sometimes  conflicting  points  of 
view  that  responsible  government  Is  put 
to  its  most  severe  test." 

As  these  statements  were  made,  several 
dozen  residents  of  Forest  Hills  continued 
to  picket  at  the  site,  where  Jerry  Blrbach, 
head  of  the  Porest  HUls  Residents  Associa- 
tion, said  the  campaign  to  gather  signature 
for  Mayor  Lindsay's  impeachment  would 
begin    tomorrow. 

The  meeting  of  the  16  civic  groups — four 
of  which  were  from  Forest  HUls — erupted 
Into  strong  disagreement  when  the  head  of 
the  Queens  Liberal  party,  Stanley  Shaw, 
while  endorsing  the  project,  criticized 
Simeon  Golar,  chairman  of  the  city's  Hous- 
ing Authority,  and  Mayor  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Shaw  called  Mr.  Golar  "a  totally  in- 
adequate administrator"  and  said  the  Mayor 
was  at  fault  In  faUing  to  consult  with  the 
Forest  Hills  community  on  the  project  and 
"ramming  it  down  their  throat." 

Mr.  Golar  was  defended  by  Herbert  Kahn, 
head  of  the  Queens  Council  for  Better  Hous- 
ing, who  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  This 
organization  is  an  umbrella  group  to  which 
many  of  the  organizations  represented 
belong. 

The  joint  statement  of  the  meeting,  read 
by  Rabbi  I.  Usher  Kirshblum,  past  president 
of  the  Queens  Rabbinical  Assembly,  said  the 
meeting  was  called  because  "It  Is  now  vital 
to  make  a  beginning  toward  clearing  away 
the  misunderstandings  and  factual  misrepre- 
sentations." 

"In  sui^ortlng  this  project,"  he  read,  "We 
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are  not  blinding  oiirselves  to  the  problems 
that  must  be  faced,  nor  are  we  Ignoring  the 
fears  of  the  community.  Indeed,  our  major 
purpose  in  coming  together  today  Is  to  make 
a  new  beginning  toward  uniting  the  com- 
munity In  a  most  constructive  approach 
toward  solving  the  problems  and  allaying 
the  fears. 

At  a  news  conference  later.  Rabbi  Kirsh- 
blum, when  asked  If  It  was  true  that  a  large 
majority  of  residents  of  Porest  HUls  were 
against  the  project,  replied : 

"This  Is  a  mmtd  Issue  and  such  issues  are 
not  decided  by  a  majority  or  minority  vote. 
It  is  not  governed  by  the  vote  of  who  Is  for 
or  against  It.  We  feel  we  are  fighting  for  a 
moral  Issue." 

Mrs.  Joan  Rosenthal  of  Forest  HUls,  who 
said  she  was  appearing  as  an  Individual,  not 
as  an  officer  of  the  National  OoimcU  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  Forest  Hills,  conceded  that  sup- 
port of  the  project  "la  not  a  popiUar  view" 
In  the  community,  but  she  said  It  "wlU  be 
accepted." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy,  Social  Action 
Director  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  said  there  was  a  great  need  for 
public  housing  and  "everyone  wants  It  some- 
place, but  not  next  door." 

Mr.  Kahn  said  that  many  residents  of 
Forest  HUls  who  were  not  opposed  to  the 
project,  were  fearful  of  saying  so.  He  argued 
that  "the  city  has  to  function  as  a  city." 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Mitchell,  chairman  of 
the  drug  advisory  board  to  Chancellor  fikr- 
vey  B.  Scrlbner,  and  pastor  of  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church,  Flushing,  Queens,  ridiculed 
the  Idea  that  the  housing  project  In  the  area 
bounded  by  108th  Street,  Horace  Harding 
BovUevard,  Colonial  Avenue  and  62d  Drive, 
would  destroy  Pca-est  HUls. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  in  his  statement,  denied  an 
article  In  The  New  York  Times  yesterday  that 
top  city  officials  had  discussed  the  p>osslbility 
of  reducing  the  size  of  the  project.  That  arti- 
cle had  quoted  the  Mayor's  press  secretary  as 
having  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  such  dis- 
cussions and  a  denial  by  Mr.  Golar  that  such 
discussions  had  taken  place. 

The  Mayor  also  denied  an  article  In  The 
New  York  Post  that  "plans"  for  a  smaller 
project  had  been  worked  out  and  vetoed  by 
the  Mayor. 

Queens  Borough  President  Donald  R. 
Manes,  who  has  called  for  a  smaUer  project, 
said  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  plan  had  been 
detailed.  He  declined  to  comment  on  reports 
that  he  and  Mr.  Oolar  had  discussed  the 
posslbUlty  of  scaling  down  the  size  of  the 
project. 


B'NAI  B'arTK  Backs  Project 

Grossinger.  N.Y.,  November  24. — The  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith  voiced  Its 
"overwhelming  support"  today  of  the  contro- 
versial Forest  Hills  low-income  housing  proj- 
ect and  urged  that  more  such  projects  be 
buUt  to  achieve  racially  and  ethnically  bal- 
anced communities. 

In  a  resolution,  the  Jewish  agency,  which 
is  devoted  to  safeguarding  civil  and  religious 
rights,  deplored  the  confrontation,  that  had 
developed  in  Forest  Hills  over  the  project. 

The  league  called  on  the  Federal  and  city 
governments  to  continue  "to  Implement  low- 
and  moderate-Income,  scatter-slte,  public 
housing  programs." 

Speciflcally,  the  resolution  singled  out  such 
projects  as  the  one  In  Forest  HUls — which 
is  a  heavily  Jewish  conununlty — to  accom- 
plish such  Integration. 

Introducing  the  resolution  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  league's  58th  annual  meeting, 
Lawrence  Peirez,  chairman  of  the  agency's 
fact-finding  committee,  asserted  that  those 
who  opposed  the  low-income  and  moderate- 
income  housing  plan  "have  been  agitated  out 
of  all  proportion  Into  baseless  fears  that  their 
neighborhoods  wUl  be  destroyed." 

"High  crime  and  violence,"  he  said,  "are 
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problems  for  the  poUce,  not  for  housing  de- 
velopers." 

Mr.  Peirez  said  "that  If  the  community 
fears  a  sudden  epidemic  of  crime,  represen- 
tation should  be  made  to  police  authorities 
not  to  the  builders  of  badly  needed  housing." 

We  find  that  here  we  have  a  project  in 
Porest  HUls  which  was  approved  at  the  time 
I  was  Borough  President  of  the  Bronx  in  1966. 
I  was  a  Memt>er  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  voted  for  the  project.  I  was  present  at 
the  public  hearings  of  the  project.  I  was 
present  when  Mr.  CarleUo  (then  Borough 
President  of  Queens)  recommended  the 
project.  As  a  result  of  discussions  he  had  with 
elected  officials  and  community  leaders  In 
Queens,  he  recommended  It  and  he  voted  iot 
It.  And  then  In  the  ensuing  five  years,  not 
once  has  there  been  any  proposal  by  the 
Community  Planning  Board  or  by  the  elected 
officials.  Including  the  successive  Borough 
Presidents  of  Queens,  to  suggest  that  more 
community  faclUtles  were  necessary  so  that 
when  the  people  moved  Into  the  project  they 
would  be  able  to  have  true  community  life. 

Now.  when  construction  begins,  aU  of  a 
sudden  community  faclUtles  are  required — 
after  five  years  of  Inaction.  Even  assuming 
community  faclUtles  are  required,  the  project 
Itself  wlU  not  be  biUlt  for  about  two  or  three 
years.  There's  plenty  of  time  now  to  call  In 
the  Community  Planning  Board  to  recom- 
mend the  community  faclUtles,  to  submit 
them  to  the  City  Planning  Commission,  to 
bring  them  before  the  Board  of  Elstlmate  and 
have  them  approved  and  have  the  commu- 
nity faculties  buUt. 

Certainly  the  lack  of  community  facilities 
Is  not  to  say  let's  not  build  anything.  Let's 
build  the  housing,  and  let's  build  the  com- 
munity faculties  as  well.  But  this  Is  not  be- 
ing proposed. 

The  other  argument  being  heard  Is  that 
people  are  being  moved  Into  areas  where  no 
one  knows  them,  no  one  knows  what  their 
backgrounds  may  be  or  what  criminal  re- 
cords they  may  have  or  what  instability 
they  may  have  within  their  homes.  Of  course, 
the  same  people  who  make  that  argument 
are  also  aware  that  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  Is  not  going  to  pick  people  out 
of  nowhere.  They  have  a  tenant  selection 
procedure.  Out  of  the  800  families  Involved, 
40  percent  wUl  be  elderly  people  which  In  this 
town  Is  a  euphemism  for  saying  "white." 
You  say  "elderly"  because  It  is  known  that 
98  percent  of  the  elderly  are  white.  After  aU, 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  is  the  youngest 
community  in  the  City.  The  median  age  of 
Puerto  Ricans  Is  19  years.  I'm  only  42  years 
old.  and  I'm  considered  the  eldest  statesman 
of  the  Puerto  Ricans.  So  one  of  the  ways 
of  avoiding  the  question  of  Blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  Is  to  say  "elderly." 

Therefore,  the  Housing  Authority  has  al- 
ready said  that  40  per  cent  of  the  800  fami- 
lies for  the  Forest  Hills  project  wUl  be  elderly. 
Then  the  Housing  Authority  says  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  remaining  60  per  cent  will  be  resi- 
dents of  Queens,  which  is  another  euphemism 
for  saying  white,  because  whUe  there  are 
some  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  In  Queens, 
the  understanding  is  that  when  you  pick 
from  Queens,  you're  picking  from  a  white 
population.  When  you  pick  from  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  you're  picking 
Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Now  you  have  70  per  cent  who  are  white. 
What  does  that  leave?  It  leaves  30  pter  cent 
Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  who  will  be  chosen 
from  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Brooklyn.  Those 
30  per  cent  will  be  Identified  about  a  year 
before  the  project  is  completed,  so  If  any- 
body Is  concerned  about  the  nature  of  the 
families,  whether  they  have  a  criminal  record, 
whether  the  kids  are  behind  in  school, 
whether  there's  a  husband  In  the  family, 
whether  they're  on  welfare,  those  who  are 
protesting  the  project  can  go  aind  meet  the 
famUles.   They   can   ask    them    to   come    to 
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Forest  Hills  and  can  Introduce  them  at  com- 
munity meetings.  They  can  help  the  kids 
with  tutoring.  They  can  make  them  reel  wel- 
come. There's  absolutely  no  need  to  worry 
about  the  unknown  because  everything  will 
be  knoicn  well  before  occupancy  takes  place. 

Another  argiunent  that  has  been  brought 
forth  when  all  of  this  Is  spelled  out  Is  that 
government  should  not  move  low-Income 
people  into  middle-income  areas — that  while 
nobody  Is  against  Blacks  or  Puerto  Ricans  as 
such,  people  are  against  economic  Integra- 
tion. They  say  if  you  were  to  move  middle- 
class  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  Into  a  middle - 
class  area,  there  would  be  no  problem,  but 
because  you  are  moving  even  a  small  number 
of  low-Income  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  Into 
a  middle-class  area,  you  are  Interferrlng  with 
a  basic  American  right — that  the  programs  of 
government  should  not  provide  for  economic 
Integration.  I  think  it's  time  that  that  par- 
ticular argument  be  met  and  met  very  di- 
rectly. I  dont  think  that  any  group  has  the 
right  to  say  that  a  neighborhood  should  be 
set  aside  Just  for  one  economic  group.  I  don't 
know  of  any  place  where  that  right  Is  man- 
dated to  any  group  In  our  society. 

Government  ofllclals  have  clearly  said  that 
no  group  has  the  right  to  use  any  part  of 
the  city  as  their  turf.  Just  as  the  Black  Mus- 
lims cannot  ask  that  they  be  given  a  part  of 
HELTlem  because  they're  Black,  or  the  Young 
Lords  cannot  demand  they  be  given  a  part 
of  the  South  Bronx,  so  a  community,  because 
of  Its  middle-clasB  population,  cannot.  In  my 
opinion,  claim  they  are  entitled  to  that  turf 
and  that  only  a  certain  kind  of  housing  shall 
be  provided  there  and  only  a  certain  kind 
of  people  shall  be  moved  Into  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

That  argument  has  got  to  be  met  and  has 
got  to  be  discussed  and  has  got  to  be  re- 
solved, because  It  Is  the  one  argument  that 
most  of  the  people  have  been  avoiding  in  this 
discussion.  It  Isn't  enough  to  say  In  answer 
to  the  argument  that  we  are  going  to  oppose 
economic  Integration  because  the  majority  of 
the  people  In  the  district  oppose  it,  because 
that's  precisely  the  problem:  of  course  the 
m.lddle-class  people  are  going  to  say  that  they 
don't  want  low-ln»ome  people  moved  In.  Of 
course  the  middle-class  people  are  going  to 
•ay,  "Sure  we  uaed  to  live  in  a  sliun  In  Brook- 
lyn, and  we  worked  our  way  up  and  now 
that  weYe  middle-class,  we  don't  want  to  live 
next  to  low-income  people." 

If  youYe  going  to  take  it  to  a  vote,  yo\i  will 
end  up  with  a  City  that  has  one  group  of 
poor  on  one  side,  and  one  group  of  middle- 
class  and  upper-class  on  the  other.  So  why 
not  carry  It  to  Its  logical  extreme:  If  the 
Black  Muslims  say  they  want  total  commu- 
nity control,  give  it  to  them.  And  start  giv- 
ing away  pieces  of  the  City  to  every  group 
that  says  they  have  a  right  to  it.  One  group 
says  that  they  have  a  right  to  their  turf  be- 
cause of  their  economic  standing.  Another 
one  says  they  have  m  right  to  their  turf  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin.  What  Is  the 
difference?  Are  we  going  to  have  a  society  In 
which  every  little  community  Is  going  to  de- 
cide by  majority  rule  what  It  wants,  and  then 
we  step  back  and  say  that's  what  the  ma- 
jority wants? 

This  is  the  issue  we  have  to  confront  In  the 
City  today,  and  we  must  begin  to  think  about 
it  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  minority. 
When  people  ask,  "Can  representative  gov- 
ernment work?"  and  when  they  talk  about 
the  rights  of  the  minority  and  the  power 
of  the  majority  to  override  the  rights  of 
the  minority,  everyone  begins  to  think 
about  the  minority.  Everyone  says,  "We 
should  do  something  for  the  poor  Blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans  and  the  minority.  It  Isn't  right 
that  most  of  the  laws  passed  In  this  coun- 
try are  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority.  We 
should  go  out  of  our  way  and  do  something — 
not  too  much — but  something." 

That's  the  feeling  I  get  in  the  Congress. 
Most  of   the  Cengressmen.  senior  Congress* 
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men  In  particular,  are  very  sympathetic  to- 
wards the  minority.  They  come  to  me  and 
say,  "Herman,  we  understand  the  problems 
you  have.  We  know  New  York  City  baa  ter- 
rible problems,  and  you're  a  good  spokesman 
for  the  City  and  your  people,  and  we  would 
like  to  help  jrou."  But  I  get  the  Impreeelon 
that  they  feel  towards  me  the  same  way  they 
feel  about  Mrs.  Gandhi  In  India.  She  has  a 
lot  of  problems,  and  we'd  like  to  help  her  be- 
cause so  many  people  in  India  need  help,  but 
we're  not  going  to  send  billions  of  dollars  to 
India — end  they're  not  going  to  send  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  New  York  City. 

So  while  you  may  get  a  little  amount  of 
money,  or  you  might  get  a  low-rent  housing 
project  built,  you  are  not  going  to  move  to- 
wards a  resolution  of  the  problem — not  as 
long  as  the  majority  insisu  upon  looking  at 
the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
minority.  It's  not  a  problem  for  the  minority, 
but  for  the  majority. 

Bear  In  mind  when  the  Southerners  began 
this  process  a  long  time  ago,  at  first  being 
opposed  to  busing,  and  then  being  opposed 
to  housing  integration,  they  had  a  clear  na- 
tional strategy  In  mind.  The  national  stra- 
tegy was  that  If  they  made  life  impoaeible 
for  the  Black  man  In  the  South,  the  Black 
man  would  come  North.  The  strategy 
worked  very  well  because  there  has  been  a 
migration  of  the  Blacks  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  Northern  cities.  The  migra- 
tion has  been  encouraged  by  the  pollclee  of 
the"  Southern  Congressmen,  many  of  whom 
are  there  now  sitting  next  to  me.  These  same 
Southern  Congressmen  are  today  advising 
our  Northern  friends  that  they  should  fol- 
low the  same  policies  they  did.  They  prepare 
the  same  resolutions  and  they  tell  them  how 
it  all  worked  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  the 
difference  Is  if  we  In  the  Northern  cities  now 
come  out  against  busing,  against  low-Income 
housing  in  middle-income  neighborhoods, 
and  against  integration,  the  Black  man  has 
no  place  to  go.  There's  no  other  Northern 
area  to  go  to.  He  can't  go  to  Canada.  This 
Is  the  end  of  the  line. 

So  if  we  support  the  policies  the  Southern- 
ers followed,  the  white  majority  Is  the  one 
that's  going  to  have  to  go,  because  the  Blacks 
can't  go  anywhere.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  can't  go 
anywhere — they  already  came  here  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Insisting  upon  the  rigid  separa- 
tion of  the  groups — the  poor,  the  Black,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  the  white  other  groups — 
is  only  going  to  guarantee  precisely  what  the 
Kerner  Report  talked  about:  that  we  will 
move  In  the  North  towards  two  separate  and 
unequal  societies.  The  ones  who  will  be  the 
losers  will  not  be  the  Blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  because  they  will  take  control  of  New 
York  City. 

Every  Indication  is  that  In  the  next  10-15 
years.  New  York  City  will  become  well  over 
50  per  cent  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  if  the 
present  trends  continue.  That  of  cotirse  has 
happened  in  Newark  and  in  Cleveland,  and 
will  happen  In  every  city  In  the  North.  How- 
ever, whether  or  not  New  York  City  becomes 
Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Is  not  the  problem  of 
the  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  It's  the  problem 
of  the  other  groups  that  are  leaving.  By  in- 
sisting on  drawing  lines  and  fighting  to  the 
end,  you're  going  to  polarize  the  situation. 
You  are  only  bringing  about  precisely  what 
the  fears  are — that  It  will  become  a  totally 
poor  city,  a  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  city. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority,  it 
Is  therefore  not  a  question  of  whether  gov- 
ernment can  do  it  or  whether  the  Congress- 
men can  do  it  because  unfortunately  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Congressmen  say  they 
are  representatives,  that  they  believe  in  the 
concept  of  majority  rule,  that  they  will  vote 
the  way  the  majority  wants  them  to  vote.  So 
if  you  want  to  have  change,  don't  look  to  your 
congressman.  Don't  say  we  tiave  to  change 
the  Congressman.  You  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  change.  The  way  to  bring  about  change  Is 
not  by  changing  the  Individual  representa- 
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tlves  but  by  changing  the  people  who  vote  for 
them.  The  people  who  elect  the  representa- 
tive must  believe  that  we  should  have  a  gov- 
ernment, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority, 
but  a  government  for  all.  a  government  that 
protects  the  majority  and  the  minority.  Until 
everyone  that  votes  believes  In  that  concept, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  true  representative 
government,  a  government  wiiich  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  government  for  all. 


OTEPKA  AND  ELLSBERG 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  5,  1971,  Mr.  ■WilUam  B.  Macomber. 
Jr.,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Management,  appeared  before  a  nation- 
wide television  audience  on  the  NBC  To- 
day Show  and  said  with  reference  to  the 
7,000  Government  documents  turned  over 
to  the  New  York  Times  by  Daniel  Ells- 
berg  that  little  if  any  sensitive  material 
from  the  Pentagon  papers  had  appeared 
in  print.  Mr.  Macomber  credited  the 
Times  with  restraint. 

Since  then  many  stories  have  been 
published,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
have  been  put  into  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  suggesting  that  Mr.  Ellsberg  is 
a  national  hero  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
punish  him.  It  has  been  reported  that 
Mr.  Ellsberg  was  honored  at  testimonial 
dinners  and  luncheons  and  he  has  made 
public  speaking  appearances  and  writ- 
ten articles  for  which  he  received  large 
fees.  Recently  the  prestigious  Saturday 
Review  reported  that  nearly  a  thousand 
Government  employees  in  Washington 
voiced  unanimous  adulation  for  Mr.  Ells- 
berg at  a  limcheon  in  his  honor  spon- 
sored by  Government  personnel.  Collec- 
tions have  been  taken  to  defray  his  legal 
expenses. 

I  think  it  is  fine  that  the  public  has 
been  given  an  expert  opinion  by  the  State 
Department's  chief  housekeeper  to  allay 
its  concern  about  the  gravity  of  Mr.  Ells- 
berg's  offense.  But  the  Department's  ap- 
parent tolerance  of  Mr.  Ellsberg's  actions 
seems  rather  confused  and  contradictory 
in  compari.son  to  the  position  it  took  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  De- 
partment's former  chief  security  evalua- 
tor  and  now  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Macomber 's  predecessor 
as  chief  housekeeper,  Mr.  William  J. 
Crockett,  imsuccessfully  sought  to  get 
tlie  Justice  Department  to  prosecute  Mr. 
Otepka  for  espionage.  The  only  basis  for 
demanding  this  stringent  punishment  for 
Mr.  Otepka  was  that  during  his  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee  he  fur- 
nished two — I  repeat,  only  two — classi- 
fied documents  to  the  committee.  These 
documents  had  no  connection  with  our 
foreign  policy  objectives.  They  did  not 
involve  military  plans.  They  had  no  bear- 
ing on  the  national  security  whatsoever. 
Mr.  Otepka  did  not  make  them  public. 
He  furnished  the  documents  in  executive 
proceedings.  They  were  provided  on  the 
committee's  request  in  order  to  prove — 
and  they  did  prove— that  two  State  De- 
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partment  officials  had  lied  under  oath 
about  Mr.  Otepka  before  the  committee. 

Before  the  present  administration  ele- 
vated Mr.  Macomber  to  his  present  post, 
he  served  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations.  'While  he  was  in 
that  capacity  I  requested  the  Depart- 
ment's assistance  in  answering  11  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  mutilation  of  docu- 
ments and  the  tapping  of  telephones  by 
certain  persons  who  were  involved  in  ef- 
forts to  malign  Mr.  Otepka  with  a 
wrongdoing  he  did  not  commit.  Mr.  Ma- 
comber replied  to  my  letter. 

Mr.  Macomber  did  not  answer  any  of 
my  questions.  He  gave  me  a  brushoff.  On 
January  30,  1968,  I  had  our  exchange  of 
correspondence  placed  into  the  Record.  I 
made  it  clear  that  I  tried  but  could  not 
get  any  information  from  the  State  De- 
partment as  to  who  the  real  culprits 
were  in  the  Otepka  case. 

■When  the  State  Department  began  its 
long  and  weary  attempts  to  fire  Mr. 
Otepka  for  furnishing  information  to 
Congress,  the  New  York  Times  was  in 
the  front  row  applauding.  On  November 
14,  1963  it  editorialized  against  Mr. 
Otepka  and  Congress  with  these  words: 

Orderly  procedures  are  essential  if  the  vital 
division  Of  power  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  Is  not  to  be  undermined. 
The  use  of  underground  methods  to  obtain 
classified  documents  from  lower-level  offi- 
cials is  a  dangerous  departure  from  such  or- 
derly procedures. 

Today,  the  shoe  is  on  another  foot. 
The  same  newspaper  which  condemned 
Mr.  Otepka  after  he  told  the  truth  to 
Congress,  clandestinely  obtained  thou- 
sands of  classified  papers  from  a  lower- 
level  former  employee  of  a  Government 
contractor.  Apologists  for  Mr.  Ellsberg's 
actions  now  want  to  establish  a  separate 
standard  for  him  and  future  Ellsbergs 
who  do  not  observe  orderly  procedures. 

The  same  men  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment %-ho  houinded  and  harassed  Mr. 
Otepka  for  properly  responding  to  a  sum- 
mons of  a  congressional  committee  have 
condoned  the  serious  derelictions  of 
other  employees.  Mr.  Otepka  did  no  more 
than  his  duty  in  complying  with  the 
committee's  request.  All  nine  members  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee before  whom  Mr.  Otepka  had  tes- 
tified commended  him  for  his  forth- 
rightness.  All  signed  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Rusk  deploring  the  attempts  to  fire  him, 
insisting  that  a  committee  of  Congress 
has  a  right  to  obtain  the  truth  without 
impediments  when  wrong  doing  in  the 
Government  service  is  involved. 

Mr.  Otepka  simply  was  made  the  vic- 
tim of  dominant  forces  who  resented  his 
uniform  application  of  the  Department's 
personnel  security  regulations  to  every 
applicant  and  employee  regardless  of 
rank,  or  station,  or  the  extent  of  the  per- 
son's political  influence. 

President  Nixon  felt  that  Mr.  Otepka 
had  been  unjustly  accused  and  demoted 
and  he  therefore  appointed  him  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  in 
1969  in  order  that  Mr.  Otepka  could  con- 
tinue In  the  profession  in  which  he  was 
best  qualified.  But  entrenched  holdovers 
who  previoasly  charged  that  Mr.  Otepka 
did  not  observe  proper  channels  when 
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he  proved  that  there  were  liars  in  the 
State  Department,  brazenly  continued 
their  vendetta  against  Mr.  Otepka  from 
their  vantage  point  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. For  almost  a  year  after  Mr. 
Otepka's  entry  on  duty  these  holdovers 
mailed  out  letters  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  they  distributed 
printed  statements  to  the  public  and  the 
press  suggesting  that  Mr.  Otepka  had 
committed  a  security  violation  while  he 
was  in  the  State  Department.  They  im- 
pUed  he  had  been  dismissed  for  that  rea- 
son. The  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  found  these  statements  most 
helpful  in  writing  frequent  editorials 
urging  Congress  to  abolish  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board. 

I  received  some  of  the  Department's 
statements  about  Mr.  Otepka  myself.  I 
foimd  that  Mr.  Macomber  had  signed 
many  of  them.  Late  in  1970  I  com- 
plained to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  the  statements  were  false  and  mis- 
leading and  destructive  to  Mr.  Otepka's 
long  and  honorable  career.  In  addition 
they  were  an  insult  to  every  member  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
who,  Uke  Mr.  Otepka.  is  a  Presidential 
appointee  approved  for  his  position  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  had  an  oversight  responsi- 
bility to  correct  this  kind  of  personnel 
policy. 

Commission  Chairman  Robert  Hamp- 
ton agreed  that  the  statements  were 
improper  and  I  was  promised  that  they 
would  be  corrected.  I  thought  the  mat- 
ter was  ended  until  I  read  the  recently 
published  testimony  of  Pulitzer  Prize - 
winning  columnist  Clark  MoUenhoff  be- 
fore the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Information,  given  on 
June  30,  1971.  I  saw  where  Mr.  MoUen- 
hoff complained  to  the  subcommittee 
about  the  Department's  misstatements 
regarding  Mr.  Otepka.  His  complaint 
resulted  in  a  subcommittee  letter  to  Mr. 
Macomber.  The  relevant  question  asked 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Macomber  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1971. 

Mr.  Macomber's  reply  is  phrased  in 
typical  bureaucratese  gobbledygook.  He 
says  that  although  the  Department's 
form  statement  was  accurate  "it  was 
excessively  long  and  detailed  and  modi- 
fication was  in  order."  The  trans- 
lation of  that  Aesopian  language  is  "We 
were  wrong,  but  cannot  admit  it." 

As  I  stated  in  the  Record  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1970,  I  find  it  hard  to  register 
surprise  or  shock  at  new  revelations 
of  doubledealing  and  duplicity  issuing 
from  the  State  Department.  Regardless 
of  the  administration  in  power  the  hier- 
archy at  State  continues  on  its  merry, 
self -perpetuating  way,  laughing  at  feeble 
congressional  attempts  at  administra- 
tive oversight.  Presidents  frwn  Herbert 
Hoover  to  the  present  day  have  pubUcly 
expressed  the  need  for  overhauling  this 
Department,  but  the  job  has  never  been 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  11,  1971, 
veteran  newsman  Willard  Edwards  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  Is  another 
very  competent  observer  of  Foggy  Bot- 
tom Intrigue,  -wrote  that  Mr.  Otepka's 
powerful  enemies  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment held  over  from  the  Kennedy  and 
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Johnson  administrations,  are  trj-ing  to 
entomb  Mr.  Otepka's  pending  nomina- 
tion for  another  term  on  the  SACB.  by 
the  petty  and  spiteful  contention  that 
his  1963  testimony  before  Congress  is 
analogous  with  Mr.  Ellsberg's  leaking 
7,000  papers  to  the  New  York  Times. 
They  want  Mr.  Ellsberg  cleared  first. 

Since  the  Record  has  been  filled  with 
material  in  defense  of  Mr.  Ellsberg,  in- 
cluding his  interviews  with  the  noted 
Walter  Cronkite  and  articles  that  Mr. 
Ellsberg  has  written  in  his  own  behalf, 
it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Otepka  that  I  in- 
clude relevant  data  about  the  false  anal- 
ogy in  order  to  balance  the  issue  involved. 

At  this  point.  I  submit  various  mate- 
rial relating  to  my  discussion: 

I  From  the  Orlando  iFla.)   Sentinel. 

June  27.  1971) 

Times  Hassi.£  a  Plov? 

EDrTCP. :  In  all  the  hassle  about  the  T-nie.-, 
publishing  the  stolen  secret  papers,  one 
must  remember  that  the  Times,  t'nrcugh  tl.e 
Herbert  Mathews  articles,  sold  Fide;  Castro 
to  the  country.  There  was  also  connivance 
in  the  State  Department 

This,  along  with  who  is  rea'.ly  responsible 
fiT  the  Vietnam  war  is  brought  out  in  "The 
Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka'  by  William  J.  Gi'.l. 
published  by  Arlington  House. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  what  we  are 
lieaticd  for  might  spend  15  cents  with  t!.e 
Superintendent  of  Document*.  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  get  Department  of  State  Publica- 
tion 7277,  Disarmament  Series  5.  released 
September  1961. 

They  might  also  Inquire  of  their  senators 
about  the  Status  of  Public  Law  87-207.  87tii 
Congress  H.R.  9118  Sept.  26,  1961.  Tl.''  is 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

The  confirmation  of  Otto  Otepka  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  will 
come  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before 
long  and  it  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
country  that  he  be  confirmed  to  this 
position. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  separated  from  the  secu- 
rity control  section  of  the  State  Department 
because  he  would  not  pass  for  employment 
in  sensitive  positions  men  who  had  Commu- 
nist affiliation  or  association  in  their  back- 
ground. 

This  Times  hassle  might  Just  be  a  pcy 
to  draw  attei..ioa  from  A'r.  Otepka. 

;i.  B.  Jim  Caov.  e. 

'Janford. 

(From  the  Sunday  Bulletin.  June  27,  1971  ■) 

PvBUC  Needs  To  Heas  Many  More  Seckets 

(By  Oark  UoUenhoff) 

Washington. — It  is  time  for  the  public  and 
the  news  media  to  become  concerned  about 
the  people's  right  to  know  on  some  issues 
that  are  as  basic  as  the  right  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  to  print 
material  from  papers  carrying  a  designation 
of  "Top  Secret-Sensitive." 

The  Nixon  administration  has  a  right  and 
duty  to  prosecute  in  criminal  and  civil  court 
every  violation  of  this  classification  of  "Top 
Secret."  Likewise,  the  federal  courts  have  a 
right  to  rule  that  the  admlrJstrators  of  the 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House  have  gone 
beyond  their  authority  In  classifying  such 
papers. 

DOZENS    or   CASES 

There  are  dozens  of  other  cases  In  govern- 
ment today  that  represent  the  same  kind  of 
arbitrary  Interference  with  the  people's  right 
to  know  as  the  deception  and  outright  Uea 
of  President  Johnson.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Secretary  of  SUte 
Dean  Rusk. 

In  closed  bearings  and  through  withheld 
records,  the  rlghte  of  IndlvidutLl  government 
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employees  have  already  suffered  Irreparable 
harm  from  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  execu- 
tive branch  officials. 

Civil  Serrlce  Commission  Chairman  Robert 
Hampton  is  imposing  secrecy  on  the  hearings 
Into  the  firing  of  cost  analyst  A.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, the  man  who  exposed  the  huge  cost 
overruns  on  the  C-5A  cargo  plane.  Fitzgerald 
wants  an  open  hearing,  and  he  says  he  cannot 
receive  a  fair  hearing  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

CLAIMS  A  rEAME 

Fitzgerald  claims  his  superiors  in  the  Air 
Force  framed  him  by  filling  his  file  with 
"smears"  about  "conflicts  of  Interests"  and 
then  simply  abolished  his  Job  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  for  getting  rid  of  him. 

Also,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  re- 
sponsible for  falling  to  provide  an  open  hear- 
ing for  Kenneth  S.  Cook,  a  57-year-old  Air 
Force  weapons  analyst.  Cook's  troubles  start- 
ed when  he  complained  in  1966  that  his  com- 
manding officer,  Lt.  Col.  Roderick  W.  Clarke, 
was  distorting  scientific  reports  on  the  de- 
fenses against  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles. 

Cook  claims  he  has  been  dented  access  to 
Information  about  reports  filed  about  him. 
He  also  claims  he  was  railroaded  by  a  medi- 
cal report  by  a  base  doctor  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  his  conunandlng  officer. 

rOD»-YEAH    OROEAL 

It  has  been  a  more  than  four-year  ordeal 
for  Cook,  and  it  would  have  been  settled  in 
a  few  weeks  if  he  had  been  afforded  an  open 
hearing  and  access  to  his  record. 

The  State  Department  personnel  office 
stalled  for  nearly  two  years  before  giving 
John  Hemenway,  a  career  foreign  service 
officer,  a  grievance  hearing.  He  is  getting  it 
after   many  protests. 

He  contends  the  department's  personnel 
office  has  struck  out  paragraphs  In  a  mem- 
orandum that  support  his  charge  that  he 
was  framed,  lied  about,  and  railroaded  by 
superiors.  His  problem  started  over  a  policy 
difference  with  his  superiors  in  the  German 
affairs  section.  Both  of  his  superiors  were 
promoted. 

SECTJUrrr    breach 

Stephen  Koczak  also  was  selected  out 
of  the  foreign  service  ostensibly  because  he 
bad  not  been  promoted.  He  had  reported  a 
serious  security  breach  by  a  superior,  who 
then  was  allowed  to  write  the  rating  report 
on  which  Koczak's  chances  of  promotion 
were  based. 

Later,  Koczak  forced  an  admission  that 
the  superior  should  not  have  been  permitted 
to  rate  him.  But  the  low  rating  report  re- 
mains In  his  file  and  he  has  been  refused  the 
opf)ortunity  to  review  his  entire  file.  Both 
of  Koczak's  superiors  were  promoted  also. 

The  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka.  a  former  State 
Department  evaluator.  Is  one  for  special  men- 
tion In  connection  with  the  New  York  Times 
decision  to  print  "Top  Secret-Sensitive"  doc- 
uments. The  Times  was  highly  critical  of 
Otepka  a  few  years  ago  for  delivering  three 
"confidential"  documents  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee to  prove  he  was  telling  the  truth 
about  lax  security  In  the  State  Department. 

OUtZPAaABLC    INJtniT 

The  Times  found  a  "dangerous  departure" 
from  normal  procedures  In  Otepka 's  delivery 
to  a  Senate  staff  lawyer  who  was  cleared  for 
secvuity  matters.  Otepka  didn't  make  the 
papers  public.  His  only  deviation  from  proper 
procedures  is  that  he  did  not  clear  the  de- 
livery of  the  three  documents  with  the  man 
he  was  proving  was  a  liar. 

The  ultimata  In  Irreparable  Injury  was 
sustained  by  the  family  of  Charles  W. 
Thomas,  a  brilliant  48-year-old  foreign  serv- 
ice ofBcer,  who  was  the  victim  of  one  bad 
rating  by  a  superior.  An  Inspector  general's 
report,  correcting  the  rating  officer's  report, 
was  mlsfUed  In  the  folder  of  a  man  with  the 
same  name  at  t^e  State  Department  person- 
nel office. 
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Thomas  was  without  a  Job  for  almost  two 
years  before  he  committed  suicide  last  April. 

[From  the  Oregonlan,  June  30,  1971 J 
Otkpka  Ionokkd 

To  THK  EorroR:  Almost  lost  In  the  sound 
and  fury  over  the  recent  New  York  Times 
disclosures  was  a  tiny  Item  (at  the  bottom 
of  page  15,  June  18  edition)  about  President 
Nixon's  nomination  of  Otto  Otepka  for  a  full 
term  on  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  Otepka,  though  but  few  remember, 
was  ousted  In  1953  for  allegedly — get  this — 
turning  over  confidential  documents  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Internal  security  unit. 

Thursday,  June  17,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  approved  the  President's  nomi- 
nation against  the  objections  of  Sens.  Ted 
Kennedy.  Birch  Bayh  and  Phil  Hart.  Come 
now,  fellas.  Just  what's  the  objection?  Ted 
Kennedy,  as  you  might  expect.  Is  loudly 
screaming  for  "full  disclosure  no  matter 
what  happens"  of  the  illegally  obtained 
documents  already  partially  published  by 
The  Times.  Otepka,  charged  in  1963  with  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  information,  has 
long  since  been  cleared.  What  is  the  big  fat 
problem,  gentlemen?  Could  it  be  that  Otep- 
ka doesn't  have  a  liberal-leftist  union  card, 
and  is  probably  a  Republican  to  boot?  Sure- 
ly all  patriotic  Americans — like  Kennedy  and 
hla  liberal  friends — would  be  for  full  dis- 
closure of  all  classified  Information  as  soon 
as  possible,  legally  or  otherwise,  wouldn't 
they? 

JoHM  A.  Melrosb, 

Stei'etwon,  Wasli. 

Exclusive 

Jm-T  2,  1971. 

This  week's  Supreme  Court  decision  okay- 
ing publication  of  top  secret  Pentagon  pa- 
pers was  not  the  "set-back  for  the  Nixon 
Administration"  that  has  been  portrayed  in 
the  press.  For  one  thing,  the  majority  on 
the  Court  did  not  deny  federal  authorities 
the  right  to  prevent  publication  of  all  clas- 
sified government  documents.  Only  a  four 
man  minority  (Justices  William  O.  Douglas, 
Hugo  Black,  William  Brennan  and  Thurgood 
Marshall)  took  the  hard  line  First  Amend- 
ment stand  of  insisting  that  there  can  be 
no  government  censorship  of  the  press.  The 
three  more  conservative  members  of  the 
Court  (Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  and 
Associate  Justices  Harry  Blackmun  and  John 
Harlan)  saw  no  reason  why  publication  of 
the  secret  Pentagon  study  should  not  be  pre- 
vented at  least  until  lower  courts  have  tried 
the  case  and  decided  whether  the  published 
material  would  endanger  national  Interests. 
The  deciding  votes  were  cast  by  Justices 
Potter  Stewart  and  Byron  White  who  took  a 
qualified  stand  In  behalf  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  secret  documents  under  study  In 
this  case,  they  said,  were  not  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  outweigh  the  importance  of  the 
First  Amendment  privilege  of  free  publica- 
tion. They  warned,  however,  that  the  Court 
decision  does  not  mean  that  newspapers 
"will  be  Immune  from  criminal  action"  if 
they  publish  all  the  documents  In  the  Pen- 
tagon's Vietnam  archives. 

In  addition,  the  Court  ruling  left  the  door 
wide  open  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
prosecute  those  persons  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  "leaking"  the  classified  documents  to 
the  press.  The  only  one  who  has  been 
charged  with  such  a  breach  of  security  regu- 
lations thus  far,  is  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  40 
year  old  senior  research  associate  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who 
surrendered  to  federal  authorities  In  Boston 
last  Monday.  He  was  released  on  960.(X)0  bond 
without  surety  until  a  July  IS  hearing  which 
will  consider  whether  he  should  be  removed 
to  California  to  face  the  federal  charges. 

In  the  wake  of  the  6  to  3  Court  decision, 
the  Justice  Department  is  likely  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  new  laws  Increasing  the  penalties 
for  stealing  or  disclosing  government  secrets. 
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Another  result  of  the  Court  ruling  Is  that 
many  of  the  20  million  government  docu- 
ments that  are  currently  classified  will  be 
declassified  soon  unless  they  contain  infor- 
mation of  a  clearly  sensitive  nature.  Such  a 
step  is  undoubtedly  in  the  public's  Interest 
since  the  vast  bulk  of  those  government 
papers  which  are  presently  Impounded  have 
been  classified,  not  because  they  contain  na- 
tional security  secrets,  but  because  they  con- 
tain information  which  could  be  embarrass- 
ing to  some  bungling  bureaucrat.  They  are 
protecting  themselves,  not  the  nation,  by 
classifying  these  documents. 

In  addition,  the  White  House  is  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  further  newspaper  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  papers  in  question 
cannot  possibly  reflect  badly  on  the  p>ollcles 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  regarding  Viet- 
nam. The  study  does  not  even  cover  the 
Nixon  era — it  relates  primarily  to  the  behind- 
the-scenes  war  decision  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations.  The  thrust  of  the 
Pentagon  report  is  that  both  Democrat  lead- 
ers seriously  deceived  the  American  people 
regarding  the  Vietnam  story  and  the  extent 
of  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  war.  Politically 
speaking,  then.  President  Nixon  will  probably 
benefit  indirectly  from  continued  publica- 
tion of  the  documents. 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  opens 
the  door  for  the  deliberate  declassification  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  of  other  secret  gov- 
ernment papters  which  relate  to  the  wheel- 
ing-dealing actions  of  Democrat  officials — 
some  of  whom  may  try  to  play  a  role  in  de- 
feating Nixon  next  year. 

Although  both  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  were  bitterly  critical  of 
the  government's  actions  in  the  pentagon 
papers  case,  neither  publication  has  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  their  current  anti- 
censorship  stand  with  their  earlier  position 
In  the  Otepka  case.  In  1963,  when  State  De- 
partment security  officer  Otto  Otepka  fur- 
nished a  Senate  subcommittee  with  two  clas- 
sified documents  to  prove  that  certain  of  his 
superiors  had  lied  under  oath  regarding  him 
and  Department  security  procedures,  both 
the  Times  and  the  Post  lambasted  Otepka. 
la  an  editorial  titled  "The  Congressional  Un- 
derground" the  Times  declared:  "Orderly 
procedures  are  essential  If  the  vital  division 
of  power  between  legislative  and  executive 
branches  is  not  to  be  undermined.  The  use 
of  'underground'  methods  to  obtain  classi- 
fied documents  from  lower-level  officials  is  a 
dangerous  departure  from  such  orderly  pro- 
cedures." 

The  Post  labeled  what  Otepka  did  "unlaw- 
ful" and  "unconscionable."  It  declared:  "He 
gave  classified  information  to  someone  not 
authorized  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  He  had  no  au- 
thority to  give  it.  .  .  .  If  any  underling  In 
the  State  Department  were  free  at  hla  own 
discretion  to  disclose  confidential  cables  or 
if  any  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation could  leak  the  contents  of  secret 
files  whenever  he  felt  like  it,  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  goveriunent  would  have  no 
security  at  all." 

By  those  standards,  the  leaking  of  the  top 
secret  Pentagon  papers  to  the  press  would 
constitute  perhaps  the  most  "unlawful"  and 
"unconscionable"  breach  of  security  In  mod- 
ern history — and  yet  neither  the  Times  nor 
the  Post  seems  the  least  bit  concerned. 

(Prom  Human  Events,  July  3,  1971) 
TiMKS'  Curious  Vnw  or  U.S.  Securitt 
While  the  New  York  "nmee  may  deny 
there's  anything  harmful  In  printing  those 
stolen,  top-secret  Pentagon  documents,  that 
opinion  is  not  shared  by  Paul  C.  Wamke, 
former  Defense  official  who  had  over-all  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  the  preparation  of  that 
Pentagon  study. 

Wamke.  a  liberal  and  a  dove,  said  in  a 
press  conference  last  week  that  there  were 
"certain  elements  of  unpublished  portions  of 
the   study   that   oould   adrersely   affect   the 
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national  interest  If  prematurely  revealed." 
As  one  example,  he  cited  the  section  of  the 
47-volume  study  that  concerns  the  secret 
diplomatic  Initiatives  taken  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson. 

Though  an  outspoken  war  critic,  Wamke 
al.so  deplored  the  unauthorized  publication 
of  the  Pentagon  study.  The  release  of  top- 
secret  documents,  he  stressed,  could  set  a 
"very  mlachievous  precedent." 

In  sharply  criticizing  the  publication  at 
the  study,  Warnke  said  the  man  who  leaked 
the  documents — ex-Tlmee  man  Sidney  ZIon 
has  publicly  accused  Daniel  Ellsberg,  a 
charge  Ellsberg  refuses  to  deny — "violated 
not  only  a  law,  but  a  trust.  If  we  can't  count 
on  the  trust  being  respected,  then  the  con- 
versations and  debates  on  major  issues  with- 
in the  government  will  be  severely  re- 
stricted." 

When  Otto  Otepka  was  a  top  seciu-lty  eval- 
uator for  the  State  Department,  he  was 
whiplashed  by  the  Times  for  turning  over 
clafsifled  material — none  of  It  affecting  the 
national  security — to  a  duly  constituted  con- 
gressional subcommittee.  Moreover,  the  sub- 
committee had  demanded  the  material — 
three  documents  In  all — to  see  whether 
Otepka  or  his  superiors  were  telling  the 
truth.  The  documents  proved  conclusively 
that  Otepka's  superiors  had  lied  in  impor- 
tant areas.  Yet  the  Times  termed  this  turn- 
over of  material  to  Congress  as  a  "dangerous 
departure"  from  normal  precedent.  In  count- 
less editorials  and  articles  the  newspai>er 
repeatedly  tried  to  convince  its  readers  that 
Otepka  had  committed  a  crime,  even  though 
this  was  cle€U-ly  not  the  case. 

The  Times  also  waxed  self-righteous  back 
in  1962  when  it  bitterly  condemned  Stewat 
Alsop  and  Charles  Bartlett  for  revealing  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson's  superdovtsh  role  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  In  an  edltorla;  called  "Breach 
of  Security,"  the  Times  commented: 

"Whether  or  not  Mr.  Stevenson  Is  the  latest 
victim  of  a  Washington  vendetta  is  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  apparent  fact  that  the  se- 
crecy of  one  of  the  highest  organs  of  the 
United  States  government  (the  National  Se- 
curity Council)  has  been  seriously  breached. 
This  organ  was,  during  the  Cuban  crisis,  the 
top-level  advisory  group  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"How  Is  It  possible  to  believe  that  the  opin- 
ions expressed  therein  can  have  any  value  if 
they  may  appear  in  the  public  press  the  next 
day.  or  the  next  month?  .  .  How  can  any- 
one be  expected  to  advance  positions  that 
may  be  politically  unpopular  or  unprofitable? 
Does  no  one  In  Wasliington  recall  the  McCar- 
thy era  and  the  McCarthy  technique?" 

The  only  trouble  with  the  Times'  fulmina- 
tiou  on  the  subject  was  that  the  "highest 
organs"  of  the  U.S.  government  had  not  been 
breached.  President  Kennedy,  himself,  had 
"declassified"  that  piece  of  information  on 
Stevenson. 

Thus  the  Times,  cue  mu.st  believe,  is  en- 
tirely hypocritical  on  the  subject  of  secu- 
nty.  The  concensus  in  Washington  Is  that 
the  paper,  far  froni  possessing  lofty  senti- 
ments, released  our  top  secrets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sabotaging  President's  Nixon's  Vlet- 
naniizallon  program  and  selling  newspapers. 

(From  the  Boca  Raton  (Pla.)  News,  July  11, 
1971) 

Otepka  Was  Only  Doing  His  Job 
To  THE  EnrroR:  The  attempt  by  the  UPI's 
Mr.  Roy  McGhee  (The  News,  July  8th)  to 
compare  the  actions  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  In 
stealing  classified  government  documents 
and  giving  them  to  certain  newspapers  with 
those  of  Otto  Otepka  In  connection  with  his 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  boggles  the  mind. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
cases. 

Ellsberg,  a  private  citizen,  took  It  upon 
himself  to  copy  classified  documents  and 
publicise  the  InfWTnatlon  contained  therein 
to  the  entire  world.  He  seems  to  have  given 


little  or  no  thought  to  the  Implications  of 
his  actions  vls-a-vls  the  security  of  this 
□atloQ. 

Mr.  Otepka,  a  State  Depiartment  official,  on 
the  other  hand,  delivered  to  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  sub-Committee,  an  author- 
ized functionary  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, certain  documents  vital  to  his  tes- 
timony before  that  body. 

On  November  16th,  1961  Mr.  Otepka,  along 
with  two  other  security  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  was  called  to  testify  be- 
fore the  sub-committee  on  the  matter  of  lax 
security  procedures  In  the  department. 

In  this  and  In  subsequent  appearances 
before  the  sub-committee,  all  of  them  au- 
thorized by  the  department,  Mr.  Otepka 
painstakingly  documented  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  security  program  by  department 
officials. 

Other  State  liepartment  officers  were  called 
to  testify.  In  many  cases,  their  testimony 
was  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  Mr. 
Otepka.  Clearly,  somebody  was  perjuring 
himself. 

That  somebody  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  John 
Reilly,  Otepka's  New  Frontier  superior. 

Jay  Sourwtne,  sub-Committee  counsel 
called  upon  Mr.  Otepka  to  refute  Reilly's 
testimony.  In  his  own  office  in  the  DejMirt- 
ment  Mr.  Otepka,  fully  knowledgeable  of  the 
fact  that  his  office  was  "bugged"  and  that  his 
words  were  being  overheard  by  his  superiors, 
dictated  a  memorandum  of  some  thirty-nine 
pages,  which  gave  the  lie  to  Reilly's  testi- 
mony Mr.  Otepka  then  attached  to  his  mem- 
orandum some  thirty-six  documents  meant 
to  support  his  own  testimony  and  refute  that 
of  Mr.  Reilly. 

Twenty-five  of  the  documents  were  com- 
pletely un-classlfied:  six  were  classified  "Of- 
ficial Use  Only";  three  "Limited  Official  Use  ": 
and  two  "Confidential".  Most  of  the  docu- 
ments had  been  classified  by  Mr.  Otepka  him- 
self. 

Otekpa.  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  se- 
curity officers  in  the  entire  government,  then 
studied  each  document  to  be  certain  that  he 
was  "not  giving  any  information  which  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  national  security  If  It 
were  to  be  published  by  the  Senate  sub-com- 
mittee. The  two  papers  marked  'Confidential' 
were  only  transmittal  memorandums  that 
referred  to  certain  attachments."  Mr.  Otepka 
did  not  supply  these  attachments — the 
reason  for  the  "Confidential"  classification  to 
begin  with,  to  the  subcommittee  even  though 
the  information  contained  In  them  has 
already  been  published  by  various  congres- 
sional committees. 

Mr.  Otepka  proved  his  case.  Reilly  had  lied. 
Exit  Mr.  Reilly  from  the  Department  of  State. 

In  his  story.  Mr.  McGhee  states  that  Mr. 
Otepka  had  been  "cashiered  out  of  govern- 
ment service".  Not  true.  Mr.  Otepka.  befcre 
his  testimony,  had  been  subjected  to  harass- 
ment by  his  new  superiors  because  he  re- 
fused to  grant  waivers  of  sectirity  clearance 
to  a  whole  slew  of  prospective  appointees 
whose  backgrounds  demanded  thorough  in- 
vestigation. The  harassment  continued. 
They  "bugged"  his  office,  tapped  his  phone, 
cracked  his  safe,  spied  upon  him.  gave  him 
meaningless  Jobs,  demoted  him.  transferred 
him,  and  lied  about  him  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. For  nearly  eight  years  they  had  him  In 
what  he  used  to  call  "limbo". 

But  they  never  fired  him.  In  the  end  Dean 
Rusk,  then  Secretary  of  State,  disciplined 
him  by  demoting  him.  moving  him  out  of  the 
security  field  where  he  was  best  qualified,  and 
cutting  his  salary. 

During  those  seven  years  and  some  months 
I  was  very  close  to  Otto  Otepka.  It  was  a  mov- 
ing personal  experience  to  have  been  associ- 
ated vrith  him.  He  refused  to  buckle  under 
the  enormous  pressure  his  superiors  contin- 
ued to  subject  him  to.  His  sole  concern  dur- 
ing all  of  that  time  was  the  seciu-ity  of  his 
nation  and  bis  belief  that  It  was  being 
undermined. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  people  who  look 


the  worst  In  the  Pentagon  study  were  among 
those  who  Otepka  refused  to  clear  by  waiver. 
No,  Otto  Otepka  cannot  be  put  Into  the 
same  classification  as  Eaisberg.  He  was  doing 
his  Job,  fulfilling  his  oath  of  office  as  a  gov- 
ernment official.  Ellsberg.  on  the  other  hand, 
was  merely  playing  God. 

Philip  V.  Brennan,  Jr. 

(From  the  Vermont  News.  July  11.  1971 1 

Times  Faces  Libel  Suit  on  Otepka 

(By  Edith  K.  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — The  New  York  Times,  which 
faces  possible  prosecution  under  espionage 
statutes  for  publishing  top  statutes  for 
publishing  lop  secret  documents  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  already  involved  in  another  law 
suit  regarding  Its  controversial  approach  to 
security  matters. 

Otto  F.  Otepka.  a  former  State  Department 
security  chief  and  now  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  has  filed  a 
$4  million  libel  suit  against  the  Times, 
charging  the  newspaper  with  conducting  a 
"malicious  program  ...  to  discredit  and  de- 
fame him." 

Specifically,  Otepka  objected  to  a  passage 
In  the  Times  article  of  March  15,  1970.  by 
Robert  Sherrtll.  Washington  editor  for  Tlie 
Nation  magazine,  which  said: 

"Otepka  was  charged  with,  and  on  Nov. 
5,  1963,  dismissed  for,  violating  three  regula- 
tlnr.s  governing  the  release,  declassification 
and  mutilation  of  Government  document." 

Otepka  has  contended  that  Sherrill  did 
not  explain  that  the  State  Department  had 
changed  its  presentation  to  the  remaining 
charge  concerning  his  delivery  of  documents 
to  a  person  outside  the  State  Department, 
namely,  J.  G.  Sourwine,  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
The  Times  has  retracted  Sherrill 's  false 
statement  about  Otepka. 

The  documents  which  Ot.epka  had  pro- 
duced at  the  request  of  Senators  revealed 
that  George  Ball,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
Stale,  and  Harlan  Cleveland,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organizations, 
sought  to  appoint  Harding  Bancroft.  Execu- 
tive Editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  to  a  State 
Department  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  without  the  required 
security  procedures. 

Since  Bancroft  would  ha\e  had  access  to 
classified  information,  the  regulations  re- 
quired a  preapp>ointment  background  in- 
vestigation by  the  FBI. 

Otepka's  superiors  had  told  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  under  oath 
that  he  had  never  discussed  Bancroft's  de- 
rogatory bcickground  with  them  but  when 
Otepka  was  called  back  to  testify  he  pro- 
duced memoranda  signed  by  his  superiors 
acknowledging  receipt  of  Otepka's  admoni- 
tion about  Bancroft  and  others. 

Otepka  refused  to  waive  the  investiga- 
tion of  Bancroft  because  there  were  unre- 
solved allegations  about  the  New  York  Times 
edtior's  close,  sympathetic  association  with 
Alger  Hiss,  the  convicted  perjurer  who  lied 
abovit  his  espionage  ac'avUies  before  a  Grand 
Jury. 

Also,  Ley  Henderson,  former  Ambassador 
and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  fcr 
Administration,  had  expressed  his  distrust 
of  Bancroft  because  Bancroft  had  sided  with 
the  Soviet  Union  when  It  refused  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  Iran  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Bancroft  was  at  that  time  a 
division  chief  in  the  State  Department  deal- 
ing with  the  United  Nations,  a  position  for 
which  he  had  been  selected  by  Hiss. 

Over  Otepka's  strong  objections,  Bancroft 
was  appointed  to  the  State  Department 
Committee.  After  that,  Bancroft  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  drafted  an  Exec- 
utive order  advocating  the  elimination  of  se- 
curity checks  for  American  employes  of 
governmental  international  organizations. 
This  Executive  Order  was  blocked  by  Otepka. 

Interestingly  enough,  about  the  same  time 
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that  the  Executive  Order  was  proposed,  the 
New  York  Times  published  a  letter  from 
Leonard  Boudln,  a  New  York  attorney,  which 
advocated  the  elimination  of  secxirlty  checlLa 
for  American  members  of  international  orga- 
nizations. This  was-  the  same  Leonard  Boudln 
who  had  represented  numerous  Individuals 
fired  from  the  United  Nations  because  they 
took  the  Fifth  Amendment  before  Congress  In 
refusing  to  reveal  whether  they  had  ever  been 
or  were  then  Communists. 

Boudln's  name  is  now  In  the  news  as  the 
attorney  for  Dr.  Daniel  EUsberg.  the  former 
State  Department  and  Pentagon  employee 
who  stol«  the  top  secret  documents  on  the 
Vietnam  War  and  gave  them  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  name  of  George  Ball  has  also  surfaced 
again  In  the  Ellsberg  affair.  Ball's'statemcnts 
defending  Ellsberg  for  giving  the  Times  top 
secret  information  have  been  widely  quoted 
in  the  press. 

Yet  only  a  few  years  earlier.  Ball  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  Capitol  Hill  to  try  to  stop  the 
publication  by  the  Subcommittee  of  Otepka's 
statements  regarding  Bancroft.  However,  the 
Subcommittee  found  that  the  testimony 
given  by  Otepka  was  not  related  to  national 
security  and  voted  unanimously  to  release  It 
together  with  corroborating  documents. 

Although  this  published  material  disclosed 
that  Otepka's  superiors  had  lied  under  oath, 
nonetheless  the  State  Department  demoted 
Otepka  to  an  inferior  Job. 

While  he  was  preparing  his  case  for  Fed- 
eral Court,  appealing  his  reprimand  and  de- 
motion by  the  State  Department,  Richard 
Nixon  emerged  as  a  victor  in  the  1968  Presi- 
dential race.  After  promising  that  "Justice 
will  be  done  Otepka,"  Nixon  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  Otepka  is  presently  awaiting  Senate 
confirmation  for  a  new  term  on  the  board. 

Meanwhile,  questions  raised  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  secret  papers  on  the  Vietnam 
war  have  prompted  charges  in  Administra- 
tion circles  that  a  double  standard  exists  con- 
cerning the  Times  attitude  towards  security. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  noted 
in  Its  publication  entitled  Monday,  dated 
June  28,  1971,  that  both  the  Times  and  the 
Poet  had  lambasted  Otepka  for  furnishing 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  the  dociimenta 
that  it  had  requested.  In  an  editorial  refer- 
ring to  Otepka  entitled  "the  Congressional 
Underg^und"  the  Times  declared: 

"TTie  use  of  'underground'  methods  to  ob- 
tain classified  documents  from  lower-level 
offlclala  is  a  dangerous  departure.  .  .  ." 

Yet,  the  Republican  National  Committee 
observed,  that  Times  Publisher  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  has  cavalierly  dismissed  the 
Government's  claim  that  publication  of  the 
Vietnam  papers  Is  destroying  the  faith  of 
foreign  governments  In  this  country's  abil- 
ity to  keep  diplomatic  confidences.  The  Com- 
mittee noted  that  the  New  York  Poet  of 
June  19,  1971  had  quoted  Ochs  as  saying: 

"Oh.  that's  a  lot  of  boloney.  I  mean  really." 

In  noting  that  there  has  been  a  180  degree 
policy  change  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Poet  In  its  so-called  "Vietnam 
Papers  caper."  The  Republican  National 
Conunlttee  declared : 

"As  far  as  the  Times  and  Post  are  con- 
cerned it  appears  that  there  are  good  se- 
curity leaks  and  bad  security  leaks.  It  all 
depends  on  who  Is  leaking  what  to  whom." 

[Prom  Counterattack.  July  12.  1971] 

It  Depjends  on  Whose  "Ochs"  is  Being 
Gored 

In  the  not  too  distant  past  the  editors  of 
The  New  York  Times  condemned  the  action 
of  one  Otto  Otepka,  a  patriotic  State  Depart- 
ment employee,  for  making  available  copies 
of  classified  documents  to  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Now  The  New  York  Times  in 
the  possession  of  stolen  property  consisting  of 
secret  OoTernment  documents  has  Ignored  Its 
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responsibility  to  report  the  larceny  to  respon- 
sible public  officers.  This  duty  rests  on  taxi 
drivers,  bank  guards,  hotel  employees,  and 
even  The  New  York  Times.  After  The  New 
York  Times  clandestinely  devoted  a  period  of 
three  months  examining  the  47  volumes  that 
came  into  its  unauthorized  possession.  It  be- 
gan publishing  selected  material  from  these 
volumes.  It  now  appears  that  this  distin- 
guished newspaper  evidently  has  experienced 
a  change  of  position  on  the  use  of  classified 
reports  which  it  had  criticized  In  the  Otepka 
case.  Perhaps  the  Times'  new  position  Is  mo- 
tivated by  the  self-serving  cliche.  "It  depends 
on  whose  'Ochs'  is  being  gored." 

As  lawyers,  we  are  in  agreement  with  the 
majority  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  which  upheld  the  strong  First 
Amendment  policy  against  prior  restraints 
on  publication.  We  do  not  believe  In  govern- 
ment by  Injunction.  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell has  stated  that  the  Justice  Department 
will  institute  criminal  prosecution  to  deter- 
mine if  violations  of  the  United  States  Crim- 
inal Code,  in  particular  the  Espionage  Act, 
have  been  perpetrated  by  the  ones  who  pur- 
loined the  documents  and  the  alleged  Faglns 
who  received  and  kept  the  stolen  government 
property. 

Of  the  many  appointments  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  made  during  his  term  of  office, 
the  most  effective  was  the  Supreme  Court 
designation  of  Byron  R.  (Whizzer)  White,  a 
former  college  All  American  and  an  outstand- 
ing professional  football  player.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  In  New  York's  Polo  Grounds  in  the 
late  30's  we  heard  Steve  Owen,  the  coach  of 
the  defeated  New  York  Giants,  become  lauda- 
tory over  Whizzer  White  (who  ran  wild  with 
the  hlpper  dipper  handoffs  from  Dutch 
Clark)  by  saying,  "We  lost  to  the  team  with 
the  National  League's  greatest  all  around 
back.  For  the  Giants'  sake  let's  hope  he  makes 
haste  in  becoming  a  lawyer."  Mr.  White  fol- 
lowed Stout  Steve's  advice  and  became  a  law- 
yer's lawyer.  The  logic  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice White's  concurring  opinion  in  the  New 
York  Times  case  strengthens  our  belief  that 
this  distinguished  Jurist  has  now  emerged  as 
a  Judge's  Judge.  Counterattack  is  pleased  to 
publish  his  definitive  opinion  which  Is  a  legal 
treatise  and  not  a  primary  critique  In  social 
science. 

"I  concur  in  today's  Judgments,  but  only 
because  of  the  ooncededly  extraordinary 
protection  against  prior  restraints  enjoyed 
by  the  press  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  say  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  the  First  Amendment  permit  an  in- 
junction against  publishing  information 
about  Government  plans  or  operations.  Nor, 
after  examining  the  materials  the  Govern- 
ment characterizes  as  the  most  sensitive  and 
destructive,  can  I  deny  that  revelation  of 
these  documents  will  do  substantial  damage 
to  public  Interests.  Indeed,  I  am  confident 
that  their  disclosure  will  have  that  result. 
But  I  nevertheless  agree  that  the  United 
States  has  not  satisfied  the  very  heavy 
burden  which  it  must  meet  to  warrant  an 
injunction  against  publication  in  these  cases, 
at  least  In  the  absence  of  express  and  appro- 
priately limited  Congressional  authca-lzation 
for  prior  restraints  In  circumstances  such  as 
these. 

"The  Government's  position  is  simply 
stated:  The  responsibility  of  the  executive 
for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  and 
for  the  security  of  the  nation  is  so  basic  that 
the  President  is  entitled  to  an  injunction 
against  publication  of  a  newspaper  story 
whenever  he  can  convince  a  court  that  the 
information  to  be  revealed  threatens  'grave 
and  irreparable'  injury  to  the  public  inter- 
est: and  the  Injunction  should  Issue  whether 
or  not  the  material  to  be  published  Is  classi- 
fied, whether  or  not  publication  would  be 
lawful  under  relevant  criminal  statutes  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  newspaper  came 
into  possession  of  the  Information. 

"At  least  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by 
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Congress,  based  on  its  own  Investigations 
and  findings,  I  am  quite  unable  to  agree  that 
the  Inherent  powers  of  the  executive  and  the 
courts  reach  so  far  as  to  authorize  remedies 
having  such  sweeping  potential  for  inhibit- 
ing publications  by  the  press.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  inheres  in  the  'grave  and  irre- 
parable danger'  standard  suggested  by  the 
United  States.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
have  Judgment  under  such  a  standard  in 
these  cases,  our  decision  would  be  of  little 
guidance  to  other  courts  in  other  cases,  for 
the  material  at  Issue  here  would  not  be  avail- 
able from  the  Court's  opinion  or  from  public 
records,  nor  would  it  be  published  by  the 
press.  Indeed,  even  today  where  we  hold  that 
the  United  States  has  not  met  Its  burden,  the 
mat«rlal  remains  sealed  In  court  records  and 
It  Is  properly  not  discussed  in  today's  opin- 
ions. Moreover,  because  the  material  poses 
substantial  dangers  to  national  interests  and 
because  of  the  hazards  of  criminal  sanctions. 
a  responsible  press  may  choose  never  to  pub- 
lish the  more  sensitive  materials.  To  sustain 
the  Government  In  these  cases  would  start 
the  courts  down  a  long  and  hazardous  road 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  travel,  at  least  with- 
out Congressional  guidance  and  direction. 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  reject  the  proposition 
urged  by  the  United  States  and  to  deny  relief 
on  its  good-faith  claims  In  these  cases  that 
publication  will  work  serious  damage  to  the 
country.  But  that  discomfiture  is  consider- 
ably dispelled  by  the  Infrequency  of  prior 
restraint  cases.  Normally,  publication  will 
occur  and  the  damage  be  done  before  the 
Government  has  either  opportunity  or 
grounds  for  suppression.  So  here,  publication 
has  already  begun  and  a  substantial  part  of 
the  threatened  damage  has  already  occurred. 
The  fact  of  a  massive  breakdown  in  security 
is  known,  access  to  the  documents  by  many 
unauthorized  people  Ls  undeniable  and  the 
efficacy  of  equitable  relief  against  these  or 
other  newspapers  to  avert  anticipated  dam- 
age Is  doubtful  at  best. 

"What  is  more,  terminating  the  ban  on 
publication  of  the  relatively  few  sensitive 
documents  the  Government  now  seeks  to 
suppress  does  not  mean  that  the  law  either 
requires  or  Invites  newspapers  or  others  to 
publish  them  or  that  they  will  be  Immune 
from  criminal  action  if  they  do.  Prior  re- 
straints require  an  unusually  heavy  Justifica- 
tion under  the  First  Amendment;  but  failure 
by  the  Government  to  Justify  prior  restraints 
does  not  measure  Its  constitutional  entitle- 
ment to  a  conviction  for  criminal  publica- 
tion. That  the  Government  mistakenly  chose 
to  proceed  by  Injunction  does  not  mean  that 
It  could  not  successfully  proceed  in  another 
way. 

"When  the  Espionage  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration In  1917,  Congress  eliminated  from 
the  bill  a  provision  that  would  have  given 
the  President  broad  powers  In  time  of  war  to 
proscribe,  under  threat  of  criminal  penalty, 
the  publication  of  various  categories  of  in- 
formation related  to  the  national  defense. 
Congress  at  that  time  was  unwilling  to  clothe 
the  President  with  such  far-reaching  powers 
to  monitor  the  press,  and  those  opposed  to 
this  part  of  the  legislation  assumed  that  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  such  power  was 
the  power  to  'filter  out  the  news  to  the 
people  through  some  man.'  55  Cong.  Rec.  2008 
(1917)  (remarks  of  Senator  Ashurst).  How- 
ever, these  same  members  of  Congress  ap- 
peared to  have  little  doubt  that  newspapers 
would  be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  if 
they  Insisted  on  publishing  information  of 
the  type  Congress  had  Itself  determined 
should  not  be  revealed.  Senator  Ashurst,  for 
example,  was  quite  sure  that  the  editor  of 
such  a  newspaper  'should  be  punished  if  he 
did  publish  Information  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  fleet,  the  troops,  the  aircraft,  the  loca- 
tion of  powder  factories,  the  location  of  de- 
fense works  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  55 
Cong.  Rec.  2009  (1917). 

"The  Criminal  Code  conUlns  numerous 
provisions  potentially  relevant  to  these  cases. 
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Section  797  makes  It  a  crime  to  publish  cer- 
tain photographs  or  drawings  of  military 
Installations.  Section  798,  also  in  precise 
language,  proscribes  knowing  and  willful 
publications  of  any  classified  information 
concerning  the  cryptographic  systems  or 
communication  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  any  information  ob- 
tained from  communication  intelligence  op- 
erations. If  any  of  the  material  here  at  Issue 
is  of  this  nature,  the  newspapers  are  pre- 
sumably now  on  full  notice  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States  and  must  face  the  con- 
sequences if  they  publish.  I  would  have  no 
difficulty  In  sustaining  convictions  under 
these  sections  on  facts  that  would  not  Justify 
the  Intervention  of  equity  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  prior  restraint. 

"The  same  wotild  be  true  under  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Criminal  Code  casting  a  wider 
net  to  protect  the  national  defense.  Section 
798(e)  makes  It  a  criminal  act  for  any  un- 
authorized possessor  of  a  document  'relating 
to  national  defense'  either  (1)  willfully  to 
communicate  or  cause  to  be  communicated 
that  document  to  any  person  not  entitled 
to  receive  It  or  (2)  willfully  to  retain  the 
document  and  fail  to  deliver  it  to  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  entitled  to  receive  it. 
The  subsection  was  added  in  1950  because 
pre-existing  law  provided  no  penalty  for  the 
unauthorized  possessor  unless  demand  for 
the  documents  was  made.  "The  dangers  sur- 
rounding the  unauthorized  possession  of  such 
items  are  self-evident,  and  It  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  require  their  surrender  in  such  a 
case,  regardless  of  demand,  especially  since 
their  unauthorized  possession  may  be  un- 
known to  the  authorities  who  would  other- 
wise make  the  demand.'  S.  Rep.  No.  2369.  81st 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  9  (1950).  Of  course,  in  the 
rases  before  us,  the  unpublished  documents 
have  been  demanded  by  the  United  States 
and  their  Import  has  been  made  known  at 
lea.st  to  counsel  for  the  newspapers  Involved. 
In  Gorln  v.  United  States,  312  U.S.  19,  28 
(1941),  the  words  'national  defense'  as  used 
In  a  predecessor  of  Sec.  793  were  held  by  a 
unanimous  court  to  have  'a  well-understood 
connotation' — a  'generic  concept  of  broad 
connotations,  referring  to  the  military  and 
naval  establishments  and  the  related  activi- 
ties of  national  preparedness' — and  to  be 
'sufficiently  definite  to  apprise  the  public  of 
prohibited  activities'  and  to  be  consonant 
with  due  process.  312  U.S..  at  28.  Also,  as 
construed  by  the  Court  in  Oorln,  Information 
'connected  with  the  national  defense"  is  ob- 
viously not  limited  to  that  threatening 
'grave  and  irreparable"  injury  to  the  United 
States. 

"It  Is  thus  clear  that  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  problems  of  protecting 
the  security  of  the  country  and  the  national 
defense  from  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
potentially  damaging  Information.  Cf. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343 
US  579.  586-628  (Frankfurter,  J.,  con- 
c\irrlng).  It  has  not.  however,  authorized  the 
injunctive  remedy  against  threatened  pub- 
lication. It  has  apparently  been  satisfied  to 
rely  on  criminal  sanctions  and  their  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  responsible  as  well  as  the 
irresponsible  press.  I  am  not.  of  course,  say- 
ing that  either  of  these  newspapers  has  yet 
committed  a  crime  or  that  either  would  com- 
mit a  crime  If  they  published  all  the  material 
now  in  their  possession.  That  matter  must 
await  resolution  In  the  context  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  if  one  Is  Instituted  by  the  United 
States.  In  that  event,  the  issue  of  guilt  or 
Innocence  would  be  determined  by  proce- 
dures and  standards  quite  different  from 
those  that  have  purported  to  govern  these 
Injunctive  proceedings." 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  Supreme 
Court  order  In  The  New  York  Times,  Wash- 
ington Post  Pentagon  papers  case: 

"We  granted  certiorari  in  these  cases  in 
which  the  United  States  seeks  to  enjoin  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
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from  publishing  the  contents  of  a  classified 
study  entitled  'History  of  UB.  Decision -Mak- 
ing Process  on  Viet  Nam  Policy' — UjS. — 
(1971). 

"Any  system  of  prior  restraints  of  expres- 
sion comes  to  this  court  bearing  a  heavy 
presumption  against  its  constitutional  valid- 
ity" (Bantam  Books,  Inc.  v.  Suilivan,  372 
XSS.  58,  70  (1963);  see  also  Near  v.  Minne- 
sota, 283  U.S.  697  (1931).  The  government 
■thus  carries  a  heavy  burden  of  showing  Jus- 
tification for  the  enforcement  of  such  re- 
straint' (Organization  for  a  Better  Austin  v. 
Keefe, — U.S. —  (1971),  The  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in  the 
New  York  Times  case  and  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
In  the  Washington  Post  case  held  that  the 
government  had  not  met  the  burden.  We 
agree. 

"The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  is  there- 
fore affirmed.  The  order  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  is  revised  and 
the  case  Is  remanded  with  directions  to  enter 
a  Judgment  affirming  the  Judgment  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  The  stays  entered  June  25.  1971, 
by  the  court  are  vacated.  The  mandates  shall 
issue  forthwith. 

"So  ordered."" 

In  retrospect  it  is  now  obvious  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  sacrificed  candor  in 
foreign  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
its  domestic  program  of  the  Great  Society. 
The  logical  straightforward  course  in  1965 
was  to  follow  the  military  advice  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  ask  Congress  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  mobilize  the  reserves,  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  war,  and  control  infla- 
tion by  imposing  wage  and  price  controls. 
Victory  In  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  war  on 
poverty  was  never  achieved  since  government 
by  guile  was  substituted  for  traditional 
honesty. 

As  the  aftermath  of  this  disillusionment, 
there  Is  still  nothing  wrong  with  our  econo- 
my or  our  national  defense  that  a  miracle 
couldn't  cure. 

Sursum  corda. 

I  Prom      Twin      Circle      (National      Catholic 
Weekly)    July  18.  1971] 

High  Cotjrt  VALroATES  Thievery 

(By  Dale  Francis) 

When  I  saw  the  Spanish  moss  hanging  from 
the  trees,  I  thought  of  Charlie  Sample  and 
took  a  detour  off  my  route  to  follow  the  dirt 
road  that  leads  to  the  general  store  at  Public 
Opinion,  North  Carolina,  the  place  where 
Charlie  holds  court  on  the  front  stoop. 

He  was  sitting  there,  leaning  back  In  a 
chair,  his  feet  on  the  railing,  when  I  drove  up 
and  he  didn't  move  when  I  came  up  to  him. 

"Haven't  seen  you  in  a  coon's  age,"  Charlie 
said,  motioning  to  a  chair  nearby.  "You  come 
with  questions  again  I  suppose." 

"Yep,"  I  said,  "Just  want  to  get  the  view- 
point of  a  Sample  of  Public  Opinion." 

He  grimaced  at  the  pun,  the  way  he  always 
does.  "So  what  is  it  you're  wondering  about 
now?" 

"Well,  I  was  wondering  what  you  think 
about  the  Pentagon  Papers."  He  was  silent 
so  I  spoke  up  again,  "You  have  heard  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  haven't  you?  how  TTie  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Past  and  all 
those  other  papers  published  them?"' 

SETORMING    PTTSPOSE 

"Oh,  sure,"  he  said.  "I  beard  of  them. 
Seems  to  me  they  served  a  great  reforming 
purpose." 

I  was  puzzled.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"Well,  I  remember  a  few  years  back  when 
Otto  Otepka  decided  there  were  some  ex- 
ecutive papers  that  a  Senate  committee 
should  see.  So  he  passed  on  those  papers  to 
the  Senate  committee  and  all  those  news- 
papers   that   printed    the    Pentagon   Papers, 
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they  liked  to  have  a  conniption,  said  all  sorts 
of  unpleasant  things  about  him." 

He  took  his  feet  off  the  rail  and  sat  up 
straight  In  his  chair  and  looked  at  me  di- 
rect. "Then  along  comes  this  man  Ellsberg; 
he  doesn't  Just  quietly  pass  on  information 
to  a  Senate  committee,  he  passes  It  out  for 
public  distribution,  for  newspapers  to  pub- 
lish, a  far  more  serious  thing  than  Otepka 
did,  and  he's  a  great  hero,  a  patriot.  All  those 
newspapers  were  totally  reformed,  changed 
completely." 

'"Perhaps  they  thought  there  was  a  dif- 
ference?" 

FIT    EDITORIAl,    VTEWS 

"Oh,  there  was,  there  was.  What  Otepka 
did  was  something  that  was  designed  to  ex- 
pose leftist  elements.  It  Just  dldnt  fit  into 
the  editorial  policies  of  those  papers.  What 
Ellsberg  passed  on  to  them  fit  their  own 
editorial  alms.  That  was  the  difference." 

"Are  you  trying  to  say  all  those  papers  are 
leftists?" 

He  shook  his  heaA.  "No.  I'm  not  trying  to 
say  they  are  all  leftists,  I'm  Just  saying  they 
are  mighty  selective  and  they  are  able  to 
adapt  principles  to  fit  their  particular  view- 
points." 

•'But  surely  there  must  be  freedom  of  the 
press.  ' 

VALIDATES    THIEVEHT 

He  smiles.  "Yes.  of  course,  but  there's  no 
freedom  without  responsibility.  The  way  I 
figure  It  what  is  called  the  free  press  has  done 
real  damage  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
What  they  done  was  to  validate  thleverr. 

"All  this  talk,  even  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, has  set  us  up  for  a  situation  where 
any  man  with  access  to  secret  documents  and 
a  copying  machine  Is  given  the  right  to  pass 
on  secrets  to  any  newspaper  and  that  news- 
paper has  the  right  to  print  It.  That's  what 
has  been  set  up.  Any  man,  any  paper,  they 
got  the  right  now." 

I  argued  with  him,  "But  they  can  be 
prosecuted  if  they  reveal  secrets  dangerous  to 
the  nation." 

He  spat  over  the  rail.  "A  fat  lot  of  good 
that  will  do  after  It  Is  done.  No,  son,  what's 
been  done  can  bring  a  he^  of  trouble." 

I  shook  my  head.  "You're  going  against  the 
viewpoint  of  a  lot  of  Important  people, 
Charlie.  Most  people  aren't  going  to  like 
what  you  say  at  all." 

He  lifted  his  feet  back  on  the  rail,  leaned 
back,  smiled  over  at  me,  and  said,  "That 
Just  worries  me  almost  plumb  out  of  my 
mind." 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  22,   1971) 
Journalistic  Flip  Plop 

Sni:  Discussion  of  the  publication  by  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  stolen  Pentagon 
papers  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  Times' 
sudden  flip-flop  on  the  subject  of  secrecy 
breaches,  real  and  Imaginary. 

Remember  the  Times'  extensive  fulmlna- 
tlon  at  Otto  Otepka  for  revealing  to  a  duly 
authorized  congressional  committee  three 
documents  needed  to  nail  down  some  lies 
told  by  a  superior  In  an  earlier  hearing  deny- 
ing lax  security  practices  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment? Providing  such  Information  (never 
mind  that  It  was  perfectly  legal  and  moral  i 
was  a  "dangerous  departure,""  the  Times  pro- 
claimed. 

Again,  the  Times  agonized  at  the  possibil- 
ity that  a  thorough  study,  finding  links  be- 
tween the  antl-Vletnam  war  movement  and 
Hanoi  (as  well  as  various  pro-Hanoi  orga- 
nizations), might  get  published  despite  the 
Johnson  admlnlstratlon"s  decision  to  keep 
it  secret,  for  fear  of  starting  a  wave  of  recrim- 
inations ("McCarthylsm,"  you  know). 

And,  of  course  (to  mention  only  the  third 
of  many  possible  examples) ,  The  Times  was 
considerably  upset  about  the  leak  exposing 
Adlal  Stevenson's  appeasement-minded  atti- 
tude during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  calling 
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It  a  serloufi  bre»cb  of  secrecy  for  some  rea- 
son, rather  tban  supporting  the  public's  right 
to  know. 

But  now,  suddenly,  the  Times  worries  no 
more  about  the  elasalficatlon  category  of 
stolen  documents,  obtained  from  ideologi- 
cally berserlc  individuals,  who  pilfered  them. 
Instead.  It  prints  them  enthusiastically. 

One  might  argue  that  the  Times  has  hon- 
estly changed  its  mind,  except  that  It  has  not 
yet  retracted  what  it  said  about  OteplLa  (for 
one),  not  by  a  long  shot!  Hence,  one  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  it  is  the  ideoloclcal 
lust  of  the  Times'  editors  rather  than  their 
considered  judgDoent,  that  makes  them  reck- 
lessly ignore  the  grave  consequences  to  na- 
tional security  In  order  to  rationalize  its 
monomanic  delusions  about  our  alleged  "ag- 
gression" In  Vietnam.  John  Kreuttner  was 
right;  it's  'All  the  News  that  Pits  the  Tint." 
TALrvAU>is  L.  Smits, 

Cfieverly,  Md. 

(Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader 

July  27,  1971) 

The  Apothkosis  of  Ellsberc 

Contemporary  America  has  a  penchant 
for  elevating  the  lowest  sorts  of  persons  to 
the  status  of  neo-saints — witness  what  hap- 
pened, and  Is  happening,  to  such  dismal 
souls  as  the  Roeenbergs  and  Angela  Davis. 
And  now.  in  what  Newsweek  calls  "the 
pilgrimage  of  Daniel  Ellsberg."  the  nation 
seems  on  the  verge  of  making  a  martyr- 
hero  of  a  man  who  purloined  goverment 
documents  and,  in  consequence,  styles  him- 
self a  patriot. 

Daniel  Ellsberg  has  made  no  pretense 
of  Innocence  in  the  affair  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  He  has  admitted  publicly  that  he 
stole  them — or,  in  the  euphemism  of  Huck 
Finn,  that  he  borrowed  them.  He  has  Justi- 
fied his  theft  of  the  documents  in  the  name 
of  higher  truth.  "I  felt  as  an  American 
citizen,  a  reasonable  citizen."  he  said,  "that 
I  could  no  longer  co-operate  In  concealing 
this  information  from  the  American  people 
...  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I  would  be 
subject  to  successful  criminal  prosecution. 
.  .  .  Ten  years  In  prison  is  very  cheap  if 
that  would  cantrlBute  to  ending  this  war." 

But  these  days  truth  is  as  accommodating 
as  a  weathercock.  Ellsberg  and  his  apologists 
demand  truth  only  when  truth  serves  their 
purposes;  they  are  content  with  less  than 
the  truth  when  It  does  not.  In  the  name  of 
truth,  for  example,  they  jvistlfled  the  filch- 
ing of  flies  from  the  office  of  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd.  and  from  the  office  of  the 
FBI  in  Media,  Pennsylvania.  But  they  have 
l>een  selectively — and  conveniently — blind 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  case  of..  Otto 
Otepka.  whose  only  alleged  transgression  was 
to  exercise  his  right  to  tell  a  Congressional 
committee  what  he  thought  about  security 
practices  at  the  State  Department.  And  they 
have  been  curiously  quiet  in  demanding 
that  truth  be  served  by  releasing  the  full 
report  of  the  Warren  Commission. 

Ellsberg  did  not  play  by  the  rules.  Just  as 
the  priests,  Daniel  and  Phillip  Berrlgan,  did 
not:  They  spilled  animal  blood  on  draft  pa- 
pers in  Baltimore,  and  they  are  charged  with 
conspiring  to  kidnap  Henry  Kissinger  and  to 
blow  up  Federal  heating  systems.  For  such 
morally  dubious  acts,  these  holy  terrorists 
have  been  elevated  to  high  plateaus  of  re- 
spectability. And  so  It  probably  will  be  with 
Daniel  Ellsberg.  Breaking  the  law  these  days 
has  become  relatively  respectable,  relatively 
safe.  Ellsberg  seems  destined  to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  a  latter-day  Robin  Hood — one 
who  steals  for  the  public  good.  Such  exoner- 
ation Is  possible  in  a  country  in  which  more 
and  more  persons  play  by  the  rules  less  and 
less. 

The  French  poet  and  philosopher.  Paul  Va- 
lery.  wrote:  "Truth  Is  a  means.  It  is  not  the 
only  one."  Daniel  Ellsberg  has  presented 
himself  to  the  nation  as  one  of  truth's  dls- 
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ciples — deliberate,  dour,  and  driven  by  his 
own  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  He  defends 
his  thieveries  with  the  fervor  of  a  convert 
tormented  by  his  mistakes.  He  is  a  premedi- 
tating practitioner  of  civil  disobedience— in- 
deed, of  civil  disobedience  gone  mad.  Yet 
many  persons  would  have  the  nation  acqui- 
esce in  his  convoluted  truths  as  a  means  to 
his  apotheosis. 

The  nation  should  say.  No.  It  should  sup> 
port  the  government's  prosecution  of  the 
case  against  him  on  charges  of  illegal  posses- 
sion of  secret  documents.  If  Daniel  Ellsberg 
had  the  "courage"  to  steal  from  the  govern- 
ment, then  the  nation  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  put  him  behind  bars.  This  is  not  a 
particularly  cozy  view.  Yet  the  nation  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  tolerate  its  Daniel 
Ellst>ergs.  For  the  Daniel  Ellsbergs — the  mali- 
cious and  the  merely  mischievous  alike — 
would  do  this  nation  in  by  the  salami  tech- 
nique, slice  by  slice.  Such  a  fate  Is  Justified 
only  for  nations  that  would  rather  eat  ba- 
loney than  grapes.  Daniel  Ellsberg  "took  it 
for  granted"  that  he  would  be  successfully 
prosecuted.  The  American  people  should  see 
that  he  is. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug  2.  1971  | 
What  About  Otepka? 

Chicago — It  Is  strange  that  no  one  has 
pointed  out  the  curious  double  standard  that 
has  been  applied  In  the  case  of  Daniel  Ells- 
berg. This  man  is  praised  for  supplying  docu- 
ments [for  an  admittedly  political  purpose] 
secret — stolen  documents — to  a  prime  admin- 
istration  critic,   the  New   York   Times. 

Where  were  these  defenders  of  the  public's 
right  to  know  when  Otto  Otepka  was  flred 
by  the  State  Department  for  testifying  before 
a  Senate  committee? 

Liberals  In  such  situations  are  praised  and 
defended  by  everybody  from  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  to  Mother  Goose.  But 
conservatives  are  dismissed,  because  of  their 
political  views,  as  not  being  members  of  the 
human  race  and  as  unworthy  of  anything 
save  editorial  denunciations. 

Daniel  John  Sobieski. 

I  From   the   Chicago  Tribune,   Nov.    11.    19711 

Foes  St.\ll  Otepka  Confirmation 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington — Some  quality  in  Otto  F. 
Otepka — perhaps  it  Is  his  invincible  calm 
under  fire — has  always  provoked  his  oppo- 
nents to  extremes. 

The  former  security  chief  of  the  State  De- 
partment was  the  victim  of  isolation,  sur- 
veillance, phone-tapping  and  perjiu-ed  evi- 
dence during  his  successful  six-year  fight 
(1963-19691  against  dismissal  on  trumped  up 
charges. 

He  seemed  to  have  won  vindication  in  1969 
when  President  Nixon  nominated  him  to  a 
short  term  on  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  and  the  Senate  confirmed  tho 
appointment.  61  to  28,  In  June. 

But  when  that  term  ended  Aug.  9.  1970, 
and  Nixon  reap{>olnted  Otepka  to  a  full  five- 
year  term,  his  foes  began  engaging  In  ob- 
structive tactics  which  have  prevented  the 
Senate,  ever  since,  from  recording  Its  will. 

Nearly  six  months  ago,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  after  hearings,  recom- 
mended Otepka's  confirmation.  Customarily, 
such  committee  indorsements  are  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  within  a  few  days. 

This  one  has  remained  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar and  will  remain  there,  according  to 
reliable  report,  perhaps  not  to  be  acted  upon 
before  the  November,  1972,  elections  when, 
Otepka's  antagonists  hope,  a  successor  to 
Nixon  will  be  elected. 

Dilatory  maneuvers  are  not  new  to  the 
Senate  and  sometimes  command  approval, 
but  this  one,  under  scrutiny,  lacks  a  prac- 
tical purpose  since  It  does  not  prevent  Otepka 
from  continuing  to  serve.  The  law  insures  his 
tenure  until  a  successor  is  provided. 
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The  delay,  thus,  is  regarded  by  many  in 

the  Senate  as  a  petty  and  spiteful  exercise. 
It  merely  serves  to  keep  in  a  kind  of  legalized 
Umbo  an  official  who  made  powerful  enemies 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations who  are  still  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  the  Nixon  administration. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  jD.,  Mont.],  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  technically  responsible  for 
entombment  of  the  Otepka  nomination,  is 
evasive  when  asked  for  the  identity  of  sena- 
tors resi>onsible  for  denying  the  Senate  a 
vote  on  it.  One  of  those  under  suspicion  is 
Sen)  Edward  M.  Kennedy  |D.,  Mass.],  his 
brother,  Robert,  the  late  attorney  general, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  tangle  with  Otepka 
over  security  procedures  eight  years  ago. 

Altho  the  antt -Otepka  campaign  began 
more  than  a.  year  ago,  his  opponents  are  now 
privately  advancing  a  new  excuse  for  delay- 
ing a  Senate  vote.  They  compare  the  Otepka 
ca.se  to  that  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  who  an- 
nounced that  he  gave  classified  documents 
[the  Pentagon  Papers]  to  newspapers  and 
who  IS  now  under  Indictment  for  this  act. 

Unless  and  until  Ellsberg  is  cleared,  a  small 
group  of  senators  Is  reported  arguing,  no  Sen- 
ate vote  on  Otepka  should  be  permitted. 

What  are  the  facts  In  this  EUsberg-Otepka 
analogy? 

Ellsberg.  by  his  own  account,  leaked  to  the 
press  an  estimated  7,000  pages  of  classified 
Information.  It  was  published  without  gov- 
ernment knowledge  or  approval.  A  grand  Jury 
labeled  this  act  "conversion  to  private  use  of 
government  documents." 

Otepka,  called  upon  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  to  provide  evidence 
in  answer  to  sworn  testimony  disparaging 
his  character,  supplied  two  confidential 
papers,  eight  pages  in  length,  to  prove  the 
testimony  was  false.  These  papers,  entrusted 
to  recipients  officially  qualified  to  receive 
them,  were  examined  In  closed  session.  They 
were  not  publicized. 

Otepka.  by  the  State  Department's  own 
testimony,  never  violated  security.  The  courts 
win  eventually  determine  if  Ellsberg  did. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  basis  of  claimed  simi- 
larities between  the  two  cases,  the  Senate 
is  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  its  Judg- 
ment on  a  Presidential  nominee  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  one  of  its  own  com- 
mittees. 

Statement    of    Clark    Mollenhoff    Before 
House   Ooveenment   Operations  Subcom- 
MiTTEB  ON  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ern uent  Information 
Mr.   MoLuiNHOiT.   Now.   the  case  of  Otto 
Otepka,  who  is  a  former  State  Department 
evaluator.   Is  one  for  sp>ecial   mention   here 
with  the  New  York  Times  decision  to  print 
this  top  secret  sensitive  document. 

The  Times  was  highly  critical  of  Otepka  a 
few  years  ago  for  delivering  three  confidential 
documents,  administratively  confidential 
that  he  had  classified  himself,  to  a  Senate 
committee  to  prove  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
The  pointed  issue  here — the  Tiroes  found 
dangerous  departure  from  normal  proce- 
dure In  Otepka's  delivery  of  the  documents  to 
a  Senate  Staff  lawyer  who  had  been  cleared 
for  security. 

Otepka  didn't  make  the  papers  public.  His 
only  deviation  from  proper  procedure  is  that 
he  did  not  clear  the  delivery  of  the  three 
documents  with  the  man  he  was  proving  to 
be  a  liar. 

Now,  what  is  there  Is  harsh,  but  It's  all 
proven  now.  There  are  circumstances  for  the 
three  documents — we  can  discuss  them 
now — we  couldn't  at  the  time.  One  of  the 
three  documents  was  a  memorandum  that 
proved  that  Otepka  had  UAi  his  superior 
what  he  told  his  superior,  and  It  had  been 
Initialed  by  the  superior. 

The  second  was  a  memorandum  his 
superior  had  written  to  another  person 
signed  by  the  superior,  and  the  third  was 
simply  typical  handling  of  a  personnel  file 
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with  no  derogatory  Information.  There  was 
no  real  problem  of  security  Involved  In 
any  one  of  these  documents,  and  all  he  was 
doing  was  proving  he  was  telling  the  truth, 
his  superior  lied.  Who  was  his  superior?  John 
F.  Riley,  who  Is  now  down  with  the  Federal 
Communlactlons  Commission. 

They  had  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  State 
Department,  but  they  moved  him  over  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Now,  you  might  say  on  that  point,  that  is 
probably  a  good  place  for  him.  because  he 
took  part  in  illegal  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
lapping  against  Otepka  and  others  at  the 
Slate  Department.  This  was  proven.  This  was 
admitted. 

Initially  he  lied  under  oath.  He  denied  that 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  or  knew 
anything  about  It.  A  few  months  later,  then 
he  said,  oh,  yes,  oh,  I  Just  forgot.  We  did 
listen  In  on  that  wire,  but  we  didn't  get  any- 
thing but  static,  so  I  thought  It  was  all  right 
to  deny. 

Then,  a  little  later.  It  comes  out  that  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  recordings  made  on  that 
line.  Each  of  these  Is  a  fallback  position  on  a 
lie.  He  is  over  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  now,  and  I  would  think  probably 
this  committee  might  want  to  call  him  up 
and  start  to  find  out  all  about  how  this  whole 
thing  came  about  back  there  In  1963,  1964, 
and  1965.  This  is  the  man  who  brought  the 
charges  against  Otepka.  for  having  delivered 
the  three  documents  to  a  committee  that  was 
authorized  to  receive  thtm. 

This  has  never  really  been  explored  proper- 
ly in  the  press.  I  blame  the  press  as  well  as 
the  Congress  for  the  fact  that  these  condi- 
tions have  been  permitted  to  arise. 

Now.  the  State  Department  has  been  send- 
ing out  false  Information,  even  recently,  to 
persons  who  have  written  asking  them  about 
the  Otepka  case,  and  has  given  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  fired  as  a  security  violator. 

Otepka  was  appointed  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  a  $36,000-a-year  Job. 
by  President  Nixon.  However,  the  Secretary 
of  State  continues  to  permit  his  name  to  be 
signed  to  letters  indicating  a  security  viola- 
tion. It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  me. 

Statement    of    William    B.    Macomber.    Jr. 

Before     House    Government    Operations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 

Government  Information 

Question  18.  "Another  well -publicized  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Mollenhoff  is  that  of  Otto 
Otepka.  a  former  State  Department  employ- 
ee. Would  you  comment  on  his  charge  that 
Secretary  Rogers  is  still  signing  letters  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  that  present  an  alleged 
erroneous  account  of  the  Otepka  case." 

Answer.  Earlier  this  year  it  was  brought  to 
our  attention  that  certain  questions  were 
being  raised  regarding  the  Department's 
standard  answer  to  Inquiries  relating  to  Mr. 
Otepka.  Upon  review  we  determined  that  al- 
though our  answer  was  accurate  It  was  exces- 
sively long  and  detailed  and  modification  was 
in  order.  Appropriate  changes  were  made  in 
late  February  and  the  Department's  proposed 
response  to  any  Inquiries  on  this  subject 
would  be  a  brief  factual  statement  (copy 
attached)  of  the  procedural  steps  taken  In 
this  case.  We  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
question  about  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. Since  this  revised  statement  was  pre- 
pared, however,  the  Department  has  not  had 
occasion  to  respond  to  a  single  Inquiry  on 
this  subject. 

In  1963  Mr.  Otepka  was  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  a  1948  Presidential  order  which  re- 
quires that  "RepKjrts,  records,  and  files  rela- 
tive to  the  (employee  loyalty)  program  be 
preserved  In  strict  confidence."  The  Depart- 
ment found  that  Mr.  Otepka  delivered  copies 
of  classified  memorandum  and  an  investiga- 
tive report  to  a  person  outside  the  Depart- 
ment (Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee)  without  authority. 
In  violation  of  the   Presidential   order,  and 
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ordered  his  dismissal.  The  decision  was  later 
changed  after  review  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  in  favor  of  reduction  In  grade,  rep- 
rimand, and  transfer  to  other  duties.  This 
adverse  finding  was  appealed  initially  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  Appeals  Examin- 
ing Office,  and  subsequently  to  Its  Board  of 
Appeals  and  Review,  which  upheld  the  De- 
partment's action  on  September  25,  1968. 

Mr.  Otepka  indicated  his  intention  to  ptir- 
sue  the  matter  further  in  the  Federal  Court, 
and  the  Department  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  facilitate  court  consideration  by  ex- 
tending additional  leave  to  Mr.  Otepka  to 
prepare  for  it,  by  assuming  the  cost  of  re- 
producing the  record  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  in  the  case,  and  by  considering 
further  his  status  pending  completion  of 
court  action. 

In  March  1969.  Mr.  Otepka  was  nominated 
by  the  President  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  and  on 
June  24.  1969.  the  nomination  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  for 
his  new  position  on  June  30,  and  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Department  of  State  was 
terminated  as  of  the  previous  day. 


A     PRESIDENTIAL,     VETO     OF     THE 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
veto  of  S.  2007,  the  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties Amendments  of  1971.  This  veto,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  will  not  only  threaten 
the  continued  existence  of  the  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
but  will  thwart  the  desires  of  millions  of 
people  across  the  country  for  quality 
child  development  programs  for  their 
children. 

The  child  development  program  which 
would  be  established  by  S.  2007.  has  as 
its  objectives  the  provision  of  a  full  range 
of  health,  education,  and  social  services 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  the  full 
potential  of  the  Nation's  children. 

The  program  would  build  upon  the 
demonstrated  success  of  the  Headstart 
program.  It  would  give  priority  to  the 
provision  of  services  to  those  groups  most 
in  need  of  them.  Special  emphasis  would 
be  placed  on  preschool  programs  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  and 
for  children  of  working  mothers  and  sin- 
gle parent  families.  This  latter  point  is 
most  important  since  one  of  the  major 
hurdles  facing  the  poor  family  is  how  to 
care  for  children  while  both  parents,  or 
in  many  cases,  the  only  adult  in  the 
household,  seek  full-time  employment. 

In  addition,  the  program  would  pro- 
vide services  for  the  steadily-increasing 
number  of  children  whose  mothers 
choose  to  continue  to  work.  In  these 
cases,  however,  fees  would  be  charged 
to  all  but  low-income  families. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  have  strongly 
supported  Federal  funding  for  children's 
day-care  centers  which  would  give  sup- 
portive services  but  not  compulsory  serv- 
ice. 

Tliere  is  a  need  for  these  centers  to 
give  quality  care  in  quality  facilities  to 
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the  children  whUe  giving  peace  of  mind 
to  the  working  parent. 

President  Nixon  in  1969  pledged  "a 
national  commitment  to  provide  all 
American  children  an  opportunity  for 
healthful  and  stimulating  development 
during  the  first  5  years  of  life."  I  am 
shocked  that  President  Nixon  does  not 
match  his  eloquency  with  action. 

There  has  been  opposition  to  this  bill 
because  of  deliberate  misrepresentations 
of  what  the  child  care  provisions  of  this 
bill   really  are. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  would  require  compulsory  pre- 
school education  for  all  children — there 
is  neither  compulsion  or  Government 
control  of  children.  The  rights  of  par- 
ents have  been  absolutely  protected.  For 
example,  the  conference  report  reads 
that: 

1.  Comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams "should  be  available  to  children  whose 
parents  or  legal  guardians  shall  request 
them  . .  ."  (Sec.  501) 

2.  ".  .  .  that  decisions  on  the  nature  and 
funding  of  such  programs  be  made  at  the 
community  level  with  the  full  Involvement 
of  parents  .  .  ."   (Sec.  501) 

3.  References  to  "universally  available" 
child  care  uere  specifically  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

4.  All  child  development  councils  and  proj- 
ect policy  councils  shall  be  constituted  so 
that  "not  less  than  one-half  of  the  members 
of  such  council  shall  be  parents  of  children 
served  in  child  development  programs  under 
this  part  .  .  ."   (Sec.  514)    (Sec.  516) 

5.  Financial  assistance  for  programs  and 
services  may  be  provided  "only  for  children 
whose  parents  or  legal  guardians  have  re- 
quested them.  .  .  ."  (Sec.  515) 

6.  Part  E  of  title  V  provides  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect  the  children  from  unwanted  research 
being  done  with  them  the  conference  re- 
port specifically  provides  that  any  parent 
or  guardian  must  be  informed  if  any  re- 
search is  contemplated  and  may,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  right,  insist  that  his  child 
not  participate  in  It.   (Sec.  580) 

7.  Finally,  iv.  recognition  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility for  children,  the  conference  re- 
port states  that  "nothing  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and 
legal  rights  and  responslbUltles  of  parents 
or  guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral,  men- 
tal, emotional  or  physical  development  of 
their  children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this 
title  be  constrtied  or  applied  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy 
otherwise  protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any 
legal  remedies  for  any  such  Invasion  which 
are    otherwise   provided    by   law.    (Sec.   581) 

I  find  this  veto  even  more  surprising 
in  view  of  the  wide-spread  support  that 
has  been  given  to  this  proposal.  Since 
this  type  of  pi-ogram  was  proposed  in  the 
House  in  August  of  1969,  numerous  wit- 
nesses have  appeared  before  House  and 
Senate  committees  to  testify  to  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  ohild 
development. 

The  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  considered  this  area  and  the 
delegates  voted  as  their  top  national  pri- 
ority the  provision  of  comprehaisive 
family -oriented  child  development  pro- 
grams, including  health  services,  day 
care,  and  early  childhood  education. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  given  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  Is  the  lack  of  a  sig 
nificant  role  for  the  State  in  its  admini- 
stration. Traditionally,  States  have  not 
been  significantly  involved  in  the  child 
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development  field  and  most  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  did,  at  least  until 
recently,  grew  out  of  a  direct  Federal - 
local  relationship,  particularly  through 
the  Headst&rt  program. 

Aside  from  this,  though,  the  bill  does 
require  State  Involvement  at  every  stage: 
creation  of  prime  sponsors,  formation  of 
comprehensive  child  development  plans 
and  project  operation.  Up  to  5  percent 
of  operating  funds  will  be  available  to 
States  to  carry  out  their  fimctions. 

It  is  hard  to  support  an  argument  that 
the  States  have  been  overlooked  when 
the  statement  of  findings  and  purpjose 
expresses  Congress'  intent  that  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  child  development 
programs  be  a  partnership  of  parents, 
community,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment with  appropriate  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

To  give  more  muscle  to  the  State's  role, 
the  legislation  gives  the  Governor  a 
minimum  of  30  days  in  which  to  review 
applications  from  other  organizations 
that  wish  to  be  designated  as  a  prime 
sponsor,  to  offer  his  recommendations  to 
the  applicant  and  to  submit  his  com- 
ments on  the  application  to  the  Secretarj' 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
State  which  fails  to  extend  its  influence 
on  programs  undertaken  within  its 
boundaries  will  do  so  because  of  its  own 
lack  of  interest  and  not  through  any 
failing  in  the  legislation. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  emphasis 
given  to  the  local  community  and  to  par- 
ent participation  is  most  important.  The 
community-bsised  decisionmaking  offers 
an  opportimity  for  the  deep  involvement 
of  communities,  families,  and  individuals 
with  each  other  and  their  children's  des- 
tinies. 

The  legislation,  therefore,  assures  that 
the  programs  will  be  accessible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  concerns  of  parents,  and 
will  avoid  the  danger  of  remote  govern- 
mental control. 

Cost  also  has  been  pointed  to  as  a  rea- 
son to  oppose  this  progi-am.  However,  in 
view  of  the  great  need  and  the  fact  that 
the  program  would  build  up  gradually 
over  the  next  2  years  as  the  capability  to 
implement  it  is  developed,  I  feel  that  this 
argument  loses  itz  importance.  Moreover, 
the  bill  meets  the  administration's  re- 
quest that  free  services  be  provided  only 
lO  children  in  families  having  an  income 
below  the  family  assistance  eligibility 
cutoff  of  $4,320  for  a  family  of  four. 
We  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  reasonable 
costs  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  our 
children  for  after  all,  they  are  the  future 
of  our  country. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
this  House  take  prompt  action  to  over- 
ride this  veto  and  provide  a  much-needed 
program  of  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment for  the  children  of  our  land. 


CHRIS  CHRISTENSON 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  House  of  Representatives  in  express- 
ing genuine  regret  that  Chris  Christenson 
is  retiring  from  his  work  in  the  House 
coincident  with  sine  die  adjournment  of 
this  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Through  the  years  that  Chris  has  been 
an  employee  of  the  House,  none  has 
served  more  capably  or  with  greater  dedi- 
cation. His  presence  will  be  missed  by 
all. 

Not  only  has  Chris  been  unfailing  in 
his  work,  but  he  is  a  true  gentleman.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  when  the  House 
was  not  in  session,  to  go  fishing  with 
him  and  I  can  say  that  never  have  I  had 
a  finer  fishing  companion. 

And  so.  Chris,  as  you  embark  upon  re- 
tirement may  you  and  Mrs.  Christenson 
have  many  years  of  good  health,  and  may 
you  have  many  days  of  good  fishing  on 
the  Rappahannock  River  or  in  any  other 
water  where  your  rod  and  reel  indicate 
the  elusive  members  of  the  finny  tribe 
may  be  found. 


UN     CHARTER   REVIEW 
RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Friday,  Decembrr  10,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  join  with  other  Members  of 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  renewed  interest  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  charter,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
U.N.  Charter  review  resolutions  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Walter  Hoffmann,  president. 
New  Jersey  branch.  World  Federalists, 
U.S.A. 

The  resolutions  were  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  United  Nations  Charter 
Review  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center.  Mr.  Hoffmann  served  on 
the  committee  which  met  in  March  1971 
to  prepare  these  resolutions  for  the  Bel- 
grade —  Yugoslavia  —  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Conference  July  21-25, 
1971,  wliich  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend. 

With  regard  to  charter  review,  excerpts 
of  the  committee's  resolutions  follow: 
Excerpts  of  the  Resolutii^n 


Outlawing  of  War:  .  .  .  the  preamble  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  l>e  amended  to 
provide  specifically  that  war  is  no  longer 
tolerable  or  permissible  a.s  a  means  of  set- 
tling intern-xtional  disputes 


Membership  in  the  United  Nations:  .  .  . 
the  United  N.itions  Charter  be  amended 
lo  provide : 

1.  Every  state,  by  virtue  of  its  existence, 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
No  member  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  United  Nations,  nor  shall  any  mem- 
ber be  expelled  from  the  United  Nations. 

2.  In  the  event  oi  a  question  or  dispute 
arising  as  to  whether  an  entity  is  a  slate,  or 
as  to  the  i>ersons  entitled  to  represent  that 
state,  the  question  or  dLspute.  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  United  Nations  or  anv  mem- 
ber, siiall  be  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  which  shall  decide  the  mat- 
ter 


Voting  procedures  in  the  General  .\.<;.spm- 
bly  and  Security  Council:  .  .  .  the  United 
Nations  Charter  l>e  amended  to  provide  for 
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a  revised  system  of  rotlng  in  the  Oenerftl 
Assembly  whereby  the  voting  power  exer- 
cised by  various  members  will  better  reflect 
significant  aspects  of  the  world  situation. 
Such  a  revised  voting  system  might  retain 
the  existing  "one  nation-one  vote"'  formula, 
reflecting  the  principle  of  sovereignty  and 
sovereign  equality  of  states,  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  decisions,  while  adopting  a 
form  of  weighted  voting  or  proportional  rep- 
resentation, based  on  the  facts  of  relative 
population,  wealth,  or  other  potentially  rele- 
vant factors,  as  to  other  types  of  decisions. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  ...  . 
direct  popular  election  of  at  least  some 
United  Nations  delegates. 

.  .  .  serious  consideration  be  given  to  ...  . 
abolish  (ing)  the  ■veto  power"  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council. 

IV 

United  Nations  Revenue  System:  .  .  .  sup- 
plement the  present  system  of  financing  the 
United  Nations  through  assessments  and  vol- 
untary contributions  of  members  as  set  forth 
in  Article  17  of  the  Charter;  that  this  be 
done  under  a  .system  of  financing  which  will 
give  the  United  Nations  adequate  powers, 
subject  to  proper  safeguards,  to  raise,  both 
through  collaborative  arrangements  with 
member  nations  and  through  Independent 
and  direct  sources,  such  as  revenues  related 
!o  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  sea 
and  other  sources,  sufficient  and  reliable 
revenues  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  Its  re- 
.sponslbllities 

v 

Interna*. ion.ll  Cotirts:  .  .  .  urges  all  mem- 
bers to  take  appropriate  measures,  through 
amendment  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
by  other  multilateral  conventions,  or  by 
other  means,  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  other 
international  Judicial  tribunals  by  providing, 
inter  alia,  that: 

1.  The  International  Court  of  Justice  shall 
have  compulsory  Jurisdiction  to  decide  any 
question  or  dispute  involving  International 
law.  including  matters  arising  under  Uie 
United  Nations  Charter  or  Involving  the  In- 
terpretation or  application  of  any  treaty. 
Any  issue  as  to  whether  a  particular  question 
or  dispute  involves  International  law  shall 
be  decided  by  the  International  Court. 

2.  TTie  United  Nations,  and  any  other  pub- 
lic international  organization,  shall  have  the 
right  to  bring  an  action  Involving  a  question 
of  international  law  In  the  International 
Covirt  of  Justice,  or  in  other  international 
Judicial  tribunals,  against  any  state,  or. 
where  .ippropriate.  against  any  person. 

3  A  person  shall  have  the  right  to  bring 
an  action  involving  a  question  of  interna- 
tional law  in  the  Internationa*  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, or  in  other  International  Judicial  tri- 
bunals, against  any  state. 

4.  The  International  Court  of  Justice,  or 
some  other  international  Judicial  tribunal, 
shall  be  vested  with  Jurisdiction  over  inter- 
national crimes,  including  those  specified 
under  the  Nuremberg  principles. 

5  The  international  Judicial  system 
.should  be  expanded  through  provusion  for 
regional  courts,  iiuernational  trade  court?, 
and  a  system  of  international  appellate  Juris- 
diction culminating  in  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

6.  Every  state  sh.->.ll  be  obli,:.Hted  to  comply 
with  the  decLsions  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  any  other  international  Judi- 
cial tribunal  of  fin  il  resort.  All  states  shall 
likewise  comply  with  decisions  of  regioual 
i.iternatioual  courts  unless  such  decisions 
are  enjoined  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  If  any  party  to  a 
case  falls  to  perform  the  obligations  lucum- 
bent  upon  it  under  a  judgment  rendered 
bv  such  court,  the  other  party  shall  have 
re.'our;e  to  such  United  Nations  organs  or 
agency  as  shall  be  empowered  to  take  meas- 
ures necessary  ti  ensure  compliance  with 
such  Judgment. 
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InternatlonaJ  arbitration :  .  .  .  Article  33  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  additional  paragraphs: 

■  J  If  the  dispute  Is  not  resolved  under 
p.=vragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  Article  by  other 
specific  means  of  settlement,  any  party  to 
the  dispute  may  request  that  the  matter  be 
settled  by  arbitration. 

"4  The  party  requesting  arbitration  shall 
notify  the  Secretary-General  of  such  request. 
Thereupon  the  Secretary-General  shall  noti- 
fy the  other  party  of  such  request;  such 
notice  shall  state  that  a  request  for  arbitra- 
tion has  been  made,  and  that  the  other 
party  should  respond  by  agreeing  to  arbitrate 
or  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  other  party  must 
respond  to  such  notice  and  make  Its  selec- 
tion of  a  panel  member  within  sixty  (60) 
days  after  receiving  the  notice. 

"5.  If  arbitration  is  selected  as  In  para- 
graph 4  above,  the  Secretary-General  shall 
submit  the  dispute  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
composed  of  three  (3)  qualified  members. 
Each  party  to  the  dispute  shall  appoint  a 
member  to  represent  it  on  the  panel.  The 
Chairman  of  the  panel,  who  shall  not  be  a 
national  of  either  party,  shall  be  selected  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  arbitrators  se- 
lected by  the  parties.  If  the  arbitrators 
selected  by  the  parties  shall  fall  within  sixty 
(60)  days  to  select  d  Chairman,  the  Secre- 
tan,'-General  shall  appoint  the  Chairman. 
The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  panel  shall 
be  binding  on  the  parties. 

vu 

International  Human  Rights:  .  .  .  the 
United  Nations  and  all  states  take  prompt  ac- 
tion, through  amendment  of  the  Charter 
and  otherwise,  to  strengthen  the  Interna- 
tional protection  given  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  and  that  such  action 
include,  inter  alia,  the  following: 

1.  Article  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
should  t)e  amended,  with  such  other  amend- 
ments as  may  be  appropriate,  to  establish, 
as  new  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  a  Hu- 
man Rights  Council,  an  Independent  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  and  a 
Human  Rights  Commission  made  up  of  In- 
dependent experts. 

2.  A  Universal  Court  of  Human  Rights 
should  be  established  .  .  .  steps  should  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  competence,  powers, 
and  procedures  of  existing  International  Ju- 
dicial tribunals  and  specialized  international 
human  rights  machinery  so  as  to  permit  the 
widest  possible  access  to  International 
forums  for  the  vindication  of  human  rights. 

3.  The  right  and  remedy  of  World  Habeas 
Corpus  should  be  made  available  to  all  per- 
sons throughout  the  world  either  by  amend- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  Charter  or 
through  concKislon  of  an  independent  mul- 
tilateral convention,  with  provisions  for 
implementing  the  right  through  appropriate 
international  Judicial  machinery. 

4.  Every  person  should  have  the  right  to 
bring  an  action  In  such  Universal  Court  of 
Human  Bights,  regional  human  rights  tri- 
bunals, or  other  International  tribunals 
against  his  own  state  for  violations  of  fun- 
damental human  rights  and  freedoms,  as  well 
as  other  violations  of  International  law. 
However.  It  is  understood  that  any  person 
seeking  relief  before  an  International 
tribunal  on  such  grounds  shall  normally 
first  have  exhausted  his  avaUable  local 
remedies,  provided  that  such  local  remedies 
are  prompt,  adequate  and  effective. 

5.  The  United  Nations  Charter  should  be 
amended  to  provide  expressly  that  th« 
United  Nations  is  Itself  prohibited  from  In- 
terfering In  any  way  with  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Disarmament  and  an  International  Po- 
lice Force:  .  .  .  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations  .  .  .  take  appropriate 
action  to  ensure  that,  parallel  with  the 
process  of  Charter  ruvlsion  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
International  disputes,  the  International 
community  adopts  and  implements  a  process 
of  general,  complete  and  enforceable  dis- 
armament under  United  Nations  supervision, 
inspection  and  control, 

iz 

Aid  to  Developing  Nations:  ...  all  states 
and  international  organizations  .  .  .  take  ap- 
propriate action  (through  Charter  amend- 
ment or  otherwise)  to  establish  a  World  De- 
velopment .Authority.  The  World  Develop- 
ment Authority  should  be  adequately  fi- 
nanced (with  not  less  than  two  (2)  percent 
of  the  aggregate  Gross  National  Product  of 
all  member  nations)  and  empowered  to  make 
grants-in-aid  and  loans  for  the  ftirtherance 
of  projects  which  will  create  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being,  as  envisaged  by  Ar- 
ticle 55  of  the  Charter  .  .  .  emphasis  be 
placed  in  the  future  on  programs  under 
which  economic  assistance  is  extended  within 
a  multilateral  framework  rather  than 
through  unilateral  grants-in-aid  and  loans 
bv  individual  nations. 


Environmental  Protection:  .  .  .  the  United 
Nations  Charter  be  amended  to  provide  that 
all  human  beings  share  a  right  to  a  decent 
and  ecologically  balanced  environment,  and 
.  .  .  the  United  Nations  and  all  member 
nations  take  appropriate  action  to  establish, 
under  Article  88  of  the  Charter,  a  Commission 
on  the  World  Environment.  This  Commission 
shall  have  responsibility  for  making  appro- 
priate studies  of  the  global  environment,  for 
setting  international  standards  as  appear 
necessary  to  protect  this  environment,  in- 
cluding particularly  the  purity  of  the  air 
and  waters  of  the  world,  and  for  bringing 
appropriate  sanctions  to  bear  against  any 
state  wblch  falls  to  con^ily  with  such  stand- 
ards or  to  control  the  poisons  which  its  citi- 
zens inject  into  the  atmosphere  and  oceans 
upon  which  mankind  depend  for  life. 

XI 

ECOSOC  and  the  Specialized  Agencies: 
.  ,  .  urges  that  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
member  states  consider  actions  (through 
Charter  amendment  or  otherwise  i .  designed 
to  facilitate  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  its  various  subordinate  organs,  and 
the  various  Specialized  Agencies  and  to  make 
their  collective  operations  more  effective,  and 
.  .  .  consider  measure  .  .  ,  designed  to  broaden 
and  enlarge  the  light  of  the  various  ac- 
credited International  nongovernmental 
agencies  to  participate  in  a  nonvoting  ca- 
pacity in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Its  several  sub- 
ordinate organs,  and  the  various  Specialized 
Agencies,  Including  the  right  to  present  ob- 
servations and  proposals  with  respect  to  is- 
sues before  these  bodies. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


CXVII- 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"'  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
caUy  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


PROSPERITY  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  the  following  letter,  which 
I  received  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Gaines,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Gaines  has  concerned  himself  with  a 
problem  that  we  face,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, each  and  every  day  here  in  the 
Congress.  His  approach  is  a  fresh  one 
and  one  well  deserving  of  our  attention. 

The  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Gaines  dis- 
cusses his  plan  for  "Prosperity  for  Every 
American,"  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Mazzoli:  People  want 
out  of  poverty  right  now,  and  the  Nation 
needs  and  wants  a  solution  right  now.  That 
is  why  I  have  written  you  this  letter.— to 
attract  more  immediate  and  widespread  at- 
tention to  the  availability  of  a  solution. 

The  subject  of  this  letter  is  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  a  proposed  solution. 

There  Is  a  saying:  "If  you  give  a  man  a 
fish,  you  feed  him  for  a  day.  If  you  teach  him 
to  fish,  you  feed  him  for  life." 

It  can  be  Inferred  that  "Teach  him  to 
fish'  includes  Improvement  in  functioning 
in  all  areas  of  the  student's  life  which  lead 
to  self-support.  If  we  could  teach  all  the 
people  who  now  live  In  poverty  to  "fish" — in 
that  complete  sense — we  would  advance  to- 
ward sc^ution,  but  to  accomplish  that  much 
teaching  on  a  nation-wide  scale  would  re- 
quire more  taxes.  Also,  with  direct  tax-sup- 
ported teaching/training,  one  suspects  that 
It  is  Impractical  to  guarantee  completely 
efficient  results. 

Yet,  people  are  thinking  that  solutions  can 
and  should  be  found  to  problems  even  those 
previously  thought  to  be  unsolvable. 

People  say.  "If  we  can  go  to  the  moon  why 
don't  we  .  .  .?  " 

It  has  been  said  that  If  there  is  cash  profit 
In  doing  a  thing,  that  thing  always  gets  done. 
Dangerous,  financially  risky,  enormous  In 
scope,  opposed,  called  impossible  by  all  "ex- 
perts"— no  matter,  it  gets  done.  Profit,  what 
a  power! 

The  following  projjosed  solution  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  applies  that  power 
directly. 

The  nitty  gritty  is 

How  do  we  make  it  profitable  for  com- 
panies to  eliminate  poverty?  and  how  can 
this  be  done  by  lowering  taxes?  and  how 
can   the   Congress  guarantee  results? 

Picture  this  scene : 

Board  of  directors  meeting.  US.  Steel 
Corporation. 

Secrita«y.  "The  vote  Is  unanimous.  (Read- 
ing:) It  is  resolved  that  this  corporation 
win  choose  one  man  who  is  now  living  in 
poverty  and  offer  to  him  assistance  in  all 
areas  of  his  life  necessary  to: 

Develop  his  untapped  potential  Into  a 
bright  future  of  aattafylng  employment, 
earned  Income  and  a  good  life  as  defined  bv 
him. 
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Educate  train  him;  which  shall  Include 
the  esaentl&l  teaching  of  success-creating 
habits,  and,  ii  he  accepts,  will  assign  a  team 
of  managers,  nutritionists,  motivation  spe- 
cialists, etc.  to  the  chosen  man  to  achieve 
these  resolutions — with  sufficient  funds  allo- 
cated, and  continue  to  provide  assistance  In 
any  necessary  area  of  his  life,  when  re- 
quested by  him,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
entire  career."' 

What  on  earth  couUd  cause  such  a  vote 
at  U.S.  Steel?  For  a  reasonable  number  of 
people  living  In  poverty,  they  would  do  It 
altruistically.  However,  to  make  such  an 
extensive  commitment  to  much  larger  num- 
bers of  people,  any  company  would  require 
a  reasonable  probability  of  extensive  profit- 
able Income. 

Where  and  how  will  the  money  be  raised? 
Remember,  this  solution  lowers  taxes.  The 
money  will  come  from  the  future  earnings 
of  the  chosen  people  or.  more  precisely,  from 
the  taxes  thereafter  paid  by  the  chosen 
people. 

In  the  above  case,  U.S.  Steel  will  receive 
100'.-  of  the  federal  Income  taxes  thereafter 
paid  by  the  chosen  man. 

(All  other  taxpayers  will  save  the  tax  cost 
of  welfare  payments,  and  other  poverty- 
related  costs. ) 

Such  receipt  can  be  arranged  to  be  simple 
and  nearly  costless  (to  the  taxpayer)  to 
administrate.  The  chosen  man  will  pay  his 
taxes  directly  to  U.S.  Steel  by  normal  pro- 
cedures such  as  paycheck  deductions  where 
he  works.  A  sufficient  percentage  of  receipts 
win  be  forwarded  by  U.S.  Steel  to  an  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  account  for  use  by  IRS 
only  In  making  tax  refunds  for  overpayment. 
The  Federal  Government  will  Insure  ade- 
quacy of  this  account 

Above,  you  have  read  of  effectiveness  with 
profit  lower  taxes  guarantee. 

Furthermore,  all  rights  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple must  be  protected  against  the  poten- 
tial that  U.S.  Steel  and  other  "sponsors" 
could  become  ■•1984"  style  "big  brothers"! 
This  Is  covered  by  "Title  IV"  of  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  proposed 

Act  of  Congress: 

I.  «UAl,lrlCATIONS  AND  FEES 

Any  qualified  legal  entity  which  sponsors 
a  person  (who  qualified  as  being  chronically 
unemployed  and  who  willingly  agrees  to  be 
sponsored  by  that  entity)  and  thereby  as- 
sists that  person  to  change  from  a  tax 
burden  to  a  tax  payer  shall  receive  (as  pay- 
ment for  the  services  thereby  rendered  to 
said  person  and  to  the  Nation)  a  fee  equal 
to  100^;  of  the  federal  income  taxes  there- 
after paid  by  said  person. 

n.     ADMINISTRATION 

The  federal  government  organization 
known  as  (Note:  Suggest  that  a  bu- 
reaucracy be  selected  which  will  experience 
a  gradual  reduction  in  welfare  administra- 
tion workload  as  this  solution  gradually  re- 
moves people  from  the  rolls )  shall  determine 
which  individuals  are  qualified  for  said  spon- 
sorship because  of  their  status;  shall  assist 
persons  who  request  help  In  evaluating  offers 
of  sponsorship;  and  shall  administrate  the 
operation  of  this  act  in  the  Interests  of  the 
sponsored  persons,  the  sponsors,  and  the 
public — according  to  guidelines  of  Title  V. 

m.     TAX     PAYMENTS 

Persons  so  sponsored  shall  file  tax  returns 
and  pay  all  federal  income  taxes  according 
to  the  laws,  schedules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning such  payments  but  shall  make  said 
payments  directly  to  their  respective  spon- 
sors. Any  entity  employing  a  sponsored  per- 
son shall  not  dlsorlmlnate  against  him  by 
reason  of  his  being  so  sponsored  nor  by 
reason  of  his  making  said  payments,  and 
shall  withhold  federal  Income  taxes  from  his 
salary  and  wages  and  remit  said  Uxes  in  the 
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normal  manner  but  directly  to  the  sponsor- 
ing entity.  A  percentage  (determined  by  IRS) 
of  all  said  payments  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  sponsor  in  an  account  set  up  by  IRS 
for  use  by  IRS  only  for  making  tax  refunds. 

rv.     PERSONAL     RIGHTS     PROTECTION 

All  rights  of  all  persons  so  sp>onsored  shall 
be  protected  against  potential  abridgement 
by  sponsors.  In  the  event  of  a  law-suit  by  a 
sponsored  person  against  his  sponsor,  or  an 
entity  attempting  to  become  his  sponsor,  re- 
garding matters  covered  by  this  act,  and  In 
the  event  that  Judgment  comes  down  against 
said  sponsor  or  attempting  spyonsor.  said 
sponsor  or  attempting  sponsor  shall  pay  all 
of  the  sponsored  person's  (a)  damsiges  as  de- 
termined by  the  courts,  and  (b)  all  reason- 
able legal  fees,  court  costs,  and  all  other 
costs — such  as  travel,  parking,  lost  wages, 
etc. — reasonably  required  pursuant  to  the 
case.  After  all  court  actions  have  been  taken, 
sponsor  or  his  lawyer  shall  submit  to  the 
court  In  which  the  case  was  originally  filed, 
an  Itemized  list  of  said  costs.  Said  court  will 
determine  the  amount  to  be  paid,  and  said 
amount  shall  be  paid  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  said  determination,  appeals  of 
said  determination  notwithstanding.  No 
sponsor  shall  assist  or  influence,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  sponsored  person  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  of  his  taxes,  or 
filling  out  or  filing  his  tax  return.  Violation 
of  this  prohibition  shall  subject  sponsor  to 
triple  damages. 


A  PART  OP  AMERICA  DIED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  police- 
men of  our  Nation  are  entrusted  with  a 
difficult  task  of  keeping  peace  at  a  time 
of  great  internal  conflict.  We  call  upon 
them  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in  de- 
fending every  citizen  from  the  criminal 
elements  in  our  society. 

Eddie  Arnold  recently  recorded  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Men  in  Blue  on  the  RCA  label, 
which  I  believe  deserves  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  For  their  benefit  I  am 
including  the  lyrics  of  this  record  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  Part  of  America  .  .   .  Died 
Somebody  killed  a  policeman  today 
And  a  part  of  America  died. 
A  piece  of  our  country  he  swore  to  protect 
Will  be  burled  with  him  at  his  side. 
The  suspect  who  shot  him  will  stand  up  In 

court 
With  counsel  demanding  his  rights. 
While  a  young  widowed  mother  must  work 

for  her  kids 
And  spend  many,  long,  lonely  nights. 
The  beat   that  he   walked  was  a   battlefield 

too. 
Just  as  if  he'd  gone  off  to  war. 
Though  the  flag  of  our  nation  won't  fly  at 

half  mast. 
To  his  name  they  will  add  a  gold  star. 

Yes,  somebody  killed  a  policeman  today, 

Maybe  In  your  town  or  mine; 

While  we  slept  In  comfort  behind  our  locked 

doors. 
The  cop  put  his  life  on  the  line. 
Now  his  ghost  walks  the  beat 
On  a  dark  city  street 

And  he  stands  at  each  new  rookie's  side; 
He  answered  the  call,  of  himself,  gave  his  all, 
And  a  part  of  America  died. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VETO  OP 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
UNDERMINES  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHfSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
more  and  more  incredible  that  President 
Nixon  should  have  vetoed  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1971.  the  bill  S.  2007,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  I  find  it  particularly  unbeliev- 
able to  read  that  the  President  has 
stated  that  the  proposed  child  develop- 
ment program  contains  "family  weaken- 
ing implications  ■  and  that  it  is  the  "most 
radical  piece  of  legislation  to  emerge 
from  the  92d  Congress." 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  President 
in  due  course  will  reverse  himself  as  he 
did  after  his  veto  of  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  just  about  a  year  ago. 
This  act  was  designed  to  provide  public 
service  employment  for  the  jobless.  The 
President's  message  vetoing  that  par- 
ticular bill  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
he  had  not  read  and  did  not  understand 
the  legislation  he  was  rejecting.  It  was 
only  7  months  later  that  he  signed  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  which  pro- 
vided public  service  employment  in  a 
maimer  almost  identical  to  that  in  the 
bill  which  the  President  had  vetoed  a  few 
months  earlier. 

The  veto  message  of  President  Nixon 
with  regard  to  the  child  development 
program  contained  in  the  bill  extending 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  indicates 
that  he  and  his  advisers  understood  lit- 
tle if  anything  of  the  testimony  given  by 
166  witnesses  during  the  period  1969-71 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

President  Nixon  states  that  the  child 
development  program  would  put  th" 
"National  Government  on  the  side  of 
communal  approaches  to  child  rearing 
over  against  the  family  centered  ap- 
proach." The  President  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  is  a  "respectable  school  of 
opinion  that  this  legislation  would  lead 
toward  altering  the  family  relationship." 
The  President  did  not  state  a  single  per- 
son or  a  single  argument  from  that  al- 
leged "respectable  school  of  opinion" 
from  which  he  presumably  learned  that 
certain  provisions  of  this  bill  had  "family 
weakening  implications." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  as  em- 
phatically as  I  can  that  there  is  noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing— in  S.  2007  that 
would  weaken  the  family  relationship. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
lead  to  commimal  ways  of  child  rearing. 

I  feel  that  I  can  speak  on  this  subject 
with  authority  since  I  am  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Section  of  Family  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  a 
chairman  of  the  section  of  family  law 
Quarterly  published  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  In  addition,  I  have  been 
a  professor  of  family  law  for  a  decade 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Family  Law 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  As- 
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sociation  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Family  Law  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools. 

As  a  person  who  has  taught,  lectured, 
and  written  in  the  area  of  family  law  for 
moi  e  than  10  years,  I  find  it  frightening, 
inci  edible,  and  indeed  appalling  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
state  that  this  bill,  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  and  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference,  would 
"lead  toward  altering  the  family  rela- 
tionship." 

In  February  1969,  President  Nixon  told 
Congress  that — 

So  critical  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  develop- 
ment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

On  August  11,  1969,  President  Nixon, 
in  proposing  his  welfare  reform  bill, 
stated ; 

The  child  care  I  propose  is  more  than 
custodial.  This  administration  is  committed 
to  a  new  emphasis  on  child  development  in 
the  first  five  jrears  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  unbelievable  that  the 
President  who  is  the  author  of  these  two 
statements  could  state  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage of  December  9  that — 

Neither  the  immediate  needs  nor  the  desir- 
ability of  a  national  child  development  pro- 
gram of  this  character  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

President  Nixon's  veto  message  is  filled 
with  contradictions  of  his  previous 
promises  and  commitments.  His  veto 
message  is,  furthermore,  replete  with 
contradictions  implicit  in  the  nine  rea- 
sons offered  for  his  rejection  of  the  child 
development  plan. 

The  assertion  by  the  President  that 
H.R.  1  will  meet  the  day  care  needs  of  the 
children  of  this  Nation  is  simply  false. 
Under  the  President's  welfare  plan  day 
care  and  custodial  care  will  be  available 
only  to  the  recipients  of  welfare.  Con- 
sequently the  family  of  four  which  earns 
more  than  $4,300  would,  in  virtually  all 
cases,  be  ineligible  for  day  care  assistance 
imderH.R.  1. 

The  bill  which  President  Nixon  vetoed 
was  designed  to  offer  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  the  children  in  the  5.5 
million  households  headed  by  women 
who  must  work.  The  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President  was  designed  to  provide  ade- 
quate child  care  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  6  million  children  of  pre- 
school age  in  this  cotmtry  for  whom  only 
700,000  positions  aie  available  in  licensed 
child  care  centers. 

The  veto  of  the  President  is  an  affront 
to  the  Cliild  Welfare  League  of  America, 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
Academy  of  American  Pediatrics,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Churches,  and  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference — responsible 
and  intelligent  national  groups — all  of 
whom  endorsed  the  child  care  provisions 
of  S.  2007.  It  is  surely  an  affront  of 
monumental  and  nnprecedented  propor- 
tions for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  tell  the  members  of  all  of  these 
groups  that  they  have  endorsed  a  bill 
which  goes  contrary  to  "good  public  pol- 
icy' which  "requires  that  we  enhance 
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rather  than  diminish  both  parental  au- 
thority and  parental  involvement  with 
children — ^particularly  In  those  decisive 
early  years  when  social  attitudes  and  a 
conscience  are  formed  and  religious  and 
moral  principles  are  first  inculcated." 

It  is,  moreover,  more  than  an  affront 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  tell  the  63  Senators  and  210  Congress- 
men who  voted  for  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2007  that  they  have  supported  a 
bill  which  "would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  thie  National  Government 
to  tlie  side  of  communal  approaches  to 
child  rearing  over  against  the  family 
centered  lyjproach." 

The  absurd  allegations  of  the  Presi- 
dent constitute,  of  course,  a  rebuke  to  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  for  this  bill.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Robert  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 
Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  aU 
voted  for  the  child  development  bill.  Now 
these  leaders  are  told  by  the  President 
that  title  V.  'Child  Development  Pro- 
grams," is  "certainly  laudable"  but  that 
is  "overshadowed  by  the  flscal  irrespon- 
sibility, administrative  unworkability, 
and  family-weakening  implications  of 
the  system  it  envisions." 

Apparently  Senators  Scott,  Griffin. 
and  Dole  understood  the  President  bet- 
ter than  I  did  since  on  December  10,  1971, 
they  all  voted  to  sustain  his  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  fair  to  con- 
clude from  the  veto  message  of  President 
Nixon  that  he  is  endorsing  the  principle 
of  requiring  poor  people  to  put  their 
children  in  day  care  centers  while  he  is 
against  permitting  middle-class  people 
to  do  so. 

The  incredible  veto  of  President  Nixon, 
in  the  name  of  family  solidarity,  is  in 
itself  the  most  lethal  blow  against  that 
family  solidarity  which  the  child  devel- 
opment program  was  designed  to  foster. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  stated  in 
their  endorsement  of  S.  2007  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1971,  that— 

The  League  believes  that  It  is  absolutely 
essential  for  this  Nation  to  provide  compre- 
hensive care  for  children.  Every  year  of  delay 
is  a  year's  opportunity  denied  to  millions 
of  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  compelled  to  state 
that  President  Nixon's  veto  has  denied 
countless  opportunities  for  medical,  ed- 
ucational, and  social  enrichment  to  mil- 
lions of  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  tlie  Record 
editorials  denouncing  tiie  President's 
veto  of  day  care  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  11,  1971,  and  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  12.  1971: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  1 1 .  1971 1 
Abandoned  Commitment 

President  Nixon  explained  his  veto  of  the 
child  development  program  by  calling  this 
plan  too  costly,  administratively  unwork- 
able, professionally  lU-prepared  and  designed 
to  undermine  the  American  family.  The 
sweeping  nature  of  this  attack  cannot  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the  concept  of  child  care 
and  development  enjoys  brosud  popular  sup- 
port across  most  of  the  traditional  divisions 
of  pKilltics,  class,  economics  and  race. 

The  arguments  put  forth  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage are  not  convincing.  Initial  costs  would 
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not  ha%-e  been  high.  By  limiting  free  services 
to  the  welfare  level  of  poverty.  Congress  had 
already  responded  to  the  Administration's 
budgetary  objections.  Contributory  fees  could 
have  readUy  been  revised  later,  when  opera- 
tions would  have  provided  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  of  voluntary  participation. 

The  President's  vague  reference  to  an  un- 
workable bureaucracy  reflects  the  Adminis- 
tration's apparent  preference  for  control  and 
management  by  the  states,  hardly  the  best 
administrative  level  for  action  that  must 
be  geared  to  local  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods. Participation  by  a  wide  variety  of 
public  and  non-profit  private  agencies  was 
one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  plan. 

The  President's  charge  that  day  care  weak- 
ens the  family  ignores  the  realities  of  much 
of  modern  family  life.  Poor  and  working- 
class  families  normally  have  to  leave  their 
children  improperly  supervised  or  entirely 
unattended  for  much  of  the  day;  families 
at  virtually  all  other  income  levels  rely 
heavUy  on  baby-sitters  and.  in  the  upper 
brackets,  a  variety  of  domestic  help. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  Justified  In  his  concern  over 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel,  but  much  of 
tne  bill's  first-year  expenditure  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  necessary  training.  The  veto 
suggests  that  the  President's  concept  of  chUd 
care  is  limited  to  welfare  cases  and  is  only 
custodial  at  that.  This  approach  reduces  the 
chances  that  disadvantaged  children  wUl  be 
lifted  out  of  their  debilitating  environment 
at  an  early  age. 

In  his  message.  Mr  Nixon  observed  that  the 
proposal  "points  far  beyond  what  the  Admin- 
istration envisioned"  when  it  made  its  earlier 
commitment  of  providing  healthful  and 
stimulating  development  for  all  American 
children  during  the  first  five  years  of  life.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  positive  program,  his  veti> 
has  reduced  that  supposed  commitment  tc 
mere  political  rhetoric. 

big  stkaw  in  a  mild  wind 

Senator  Muskie's  still  undeclared  Presiden- 
tial candidacy  got  one  of  those  lifts  this  week 
that  are  as  important  for  what  they  say  about 
a  man's  prospects  as  they  are  for  any  actual 
benefits  they  may  bring  him.  The  man  from 
Maine  has  won  the  endorsement  of  Senator 
John  V.  Tunney  of  California— a  freshman 
Senator  but  a  power  in  his  state's  Democratic 
party.  California  will  have  271  delegates,  the 
second -largest  bloc  at  the  Miami  Beach  con- 
vention— and  they  will  be  chosen  In  a  win- 
ner-take-all primary. 

What  gives  the  Tunney  endorsement  a 
special  fiavor  is  the  fact  that  he  is  close  to 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  The  prevailing 
view  among  political  theorists  has  been  that 
Mr.  Kennedy — or  at  least  his  ardent  support- 
ers— want  nothing  so  much  as  a  dead  heat 
between  Mr.  Muskie,  the  front-runner,  and 
Senator  Humphrey  of  isinnesota — a  develop- 
ment made  to  order  for  a  draft  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  But  that  script  could 
hardly  be  squared  with  the  pronouncement 
from  Mr.  Tunney. 

What  might  possibly  be  squared  with  such 
a  pronouncement  is  a  belief  that  Senator 
Muskie  Is  still  clearly  in  the  lead  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  headed  off.  If  the  party's  potential 
angels  In  CaUfornia  are  typical  of  their  kind, 
they  are  reluctant  to  waste  their  gifts  in  a 
free-for-all  primary,  only  to  be  called  on  for 
heavier  contributions  in  the  November  elec- 
tions. Better  to  settle  in  advance  on  the  like- 
liest candidate  if  that  is  at  all  possible.  Sena- 
tor Tunney's  move  is  probably  a  reflection  of 
Just  that  strategy. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  California  devel- 
opment, which  also  includes  the  commitment 
to  Mr.  Muskie  of  Robert  Morettl,  powerful 
Speaker  of  the  California  Assembly,  may  be 
read  as  an  authoritative  gauge  at  the  direc- 
tion the  political  winds  are  blowtng.  It  is  a 
better  gauge,  on  the  whole,  than  opinion 
polls,  which  sometimes  allow  as  much  for 
whim  as  for  wind. 
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AND   HUMBLE    OF   THB   RIGHT 

New  York's  Conservative  party,  disturbed 
by  what  It  believes  to  be  President  Nixon's 
leftward  drift,  la  at  least  tentatively  with- 
holding Its  support  for  his  re-election.  Its 
executive  committee's  announcement  to  this 
effect  follows  preliminary  action  by  an  elite 
band  of  conservative  chieftains,  already 
known  as  the  "Manhattan  12." 

Eyeing  the  Democrats'  script  of  1968  as  a 
poaslble  guide  to  action,  the  right-wingers 
would  play  McCarthylte  rebels  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Lyndon  Johnson.  And  they  would  use 
the  New  Hampshire  primary  to  fire  their 
opening  volley. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Nixon,  as  candidate  for  re- 
election. Is  eager  to  conciliate  this  segment 
of  his  normal  following;  the  language  of  his 
veto  message  on  the  child  development  pro- 
gram (see  above)  suggests  something  of  that 
concern.  But  It  would  be  surprising  If  he 
were  genuinely  alarmed  by  the  rebellion.  The 
differences  between  the  situation  of  the 
Democrats  In  1968  and  that  of  the  Republi- 
cans today  are  greater  than  the  resemblances. 

First,  the  Democratic  rebels  of  four  years 
ago  did  not  And  shopping  for  a  candidate 
quite  so  difficult,  even  allowing  for  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy's  Indeclslveneas  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  game.  Nor  did  they  have  the 
least  qualm  about  characterizing  their  activ- 
ity as  a  "Dump  Johnson"  movement. 

This  year's  mutinous  conservatives  appear 
to  have  fixed  their  sights  on  Representative 
John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio,  whose  chief  claim 
to  their  regard  is  that  he  has  opposed  the 
Nixon  Administration's  foreign  policy  moves 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  time.  Putting 
off  a  decision  untu  next  week,  Mr.  Ashbrook 
reports  himself  "leaning  a  little  more 
against "  the  Idea  than  for  it. 

Even  lees  likely  to  fire  up  the  Republican 
masses  of  New  Hampshire  than  the  ambiv- 
alence of  the  Invited  leaders  is  that  some  of 
the  conservatives'  own  top  figures.  Senator 
James  L.  Buckley  wUl  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  movement  to  back  another  candi- 
date. His  brother  William,  one  of  the  party's 
founders,  was  likewise  opposed  to  It  when  it 
was  launched.  Mr.  Ashbrook  candidly  divides 
his  fellow-conservatives  between  "those  who 
want  to  get  the  President's  attention  and 
those  who  want  \o  beat  him"— and  Includes 
himself  among  the  former. 

This  is  hardly  the  stuff  to  promise  a  brawl- 
ing convention  at  San  Diego  next  summer. 
It  would  be  surprising,  in  fact,  if  it  even 
proved  enough  to  stir  up  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire. 

TBX  STRANGE  CASE  Or  EDGAR  SMrfH 

The  legal  odyssey  of  Edgar  H.  Smith  Jr , 
who  was  released  from  prison  after  14  years 
In  death  row  for  the  murder  of  a  15-year-old 
girl  in  1967,  has  left  a  traU  of  unanswered 
questions  about  the  processes  of  Justice.  Par- 
adoxically, Smith  was  convicted  when  he 
protested  his  innocence  and  freed  when  he 
admitted  his  guilt.  He  had  gained  national 
fame  from  a  book  written  in  prison  as  an 
expose  of  alleged  Injustice. 

Smith  s  release  was  the  result  of  a  judicial 
deal.  The  choice  left  to  him  was  either  to 
confess  guilt  in  return  for  a  prison  sentence 
limited  to  the  time  already  served,  or  stand 
a  new  trial.  Judicial  trades,  through  the 
device  of  letting  the  accused  "cop"  a  plea  in 
return  for  clemency,  is  a  common  legal 
maneuver  to  forshorten  the  complex  trial 
process,  particularly  when  It  leads  to  exposure 
of  more  serious  crimes  at  the  price  of  forgiv- 
ing  lesser  ones. 

But  in  the  Smith  case  the  only  plausible 
explanation  is  that  the  Judge,  having  been 
ordered  by  a  Federal  court  to  bring  the  case 
to  a  conclusion,  felt  that  Smith  would  not 
be  convicted  of  first-degree  murder  In  any 
new  trial.  For  a  crime  of  either  passion  or 
panic,  as  this  one  perhaps  was,  the  penalty 
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might  not  have  exceeded  the  time  already 
served.  These  may  have  been  among  the  con- 
siderations that  led  Smith  to  choooe  the 
course  that  would  avoid  another  lengthy  and 
coetly  trial. 

Despite  these  rationalizations,  the  Judicial 
prccess  emerges  tranished.  The  initial  flaw 
was  reliance  on  a  confession,  subsequently 
renounced  and  invalidated  because  it  had 
been  obtained  through  illegal  police  inter- 
rogation. Although  there  may  well  have  been 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  for  second- 
degree  manslaughter,  the  prosecution  trig- 
gered years  of  Inconclusive  legal  battles  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  the  death  penalty. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Smith's  release,  further 
ambiguities  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  once 
again  over  the  case.  Rushed  from  prison  to 
television  studio.  Smith  was  encouraged  to 
go  half-way  toward  repudiating  his  latest 
confession,  thus  exposing  himself  to  possible 
perjury  charges. 

In  the  face  of  so  many  contradictions.  Jus- 
tice would  have  been  better  served  not  by 
grandstanding  appeals  to  public  emotion  but 
by  evidence  accepted  or  rejected  in  court. 
Now,  until  and  unless  Mr.  Smith  explains  In 
detail  what  happened  14  years  ago.  if  he  can, 
the  mystery  Is  only  deepened  and  new  sus- 
picions aroused  about  guilt,  innocence  and 
flawed  Judicial  procedures. 

The  Visrr  or  General  Mtrnci 
President  Nixon  put  his  talks  with  Presi- 
dent MMlcl  of  BrazU  in  the  context  of  the 
"vitally  Important"  consultations  he  is  con- 
ducting with  this  country's  "closest  friends  " 
prior  to  his  visits  next  year  to  China  and 
Russia.  It  was  the  kind  of  recognition  and 
association  Brazil  has  long  sought  from 
Washington. 

Brazil  has  valid  claims  to  such  recognition. 
As  Mr.  Nixon  noted.  It  is  far  and  away  "the 
largest  country  in  South  America,"  with  92 
million  people  and  half  the  land  mass  of 
that  continent.  In  many  respects  the  old 
crack  that  "Brazil  Is  the  country  of  the  fu- 
ture— and  always  will  be"  is  dramatically  out 
of  date.  The  Army-led  Government  has 
presided  in  recent  years  over  spectacular.  If 
uneven.  Industrial  development  and  an  econ- 
omy growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.5  per  cent 
But  Mr.  Nixon's  placing  of  BrazU  among 
this  country's  "closest  friends'"  will  be  taken 
in  Latin  America  as  bestowing  Washington's 
blessings  on  the  less  attractive  aspects  of 
the  Jimta"s  record  as  well  as  on  the  unex- 
ceptionable. General  M^dlcl  seems  to  have 
forgotten  his  promise  on  taking  office  In 
1969  that  he  would  lead  Brazil  back  to  democ- 
racy before  his  term  expired  In  1974.  There 
was  serious  retrogression  last  month  when 
the  President  signed  an  edict  empowering 
him  to  issue  secret  decrees.  Hundreds  of 
Brazilians  remain  deprived  of  their  political 
rights;  and  the  use  of  torture  on  political 
prisoners  is  well  documented.  Many  Ameri- 
cans still  reject  the  notion  that  economic 
development  can  be  achieved  in  Brazil  only 
at  the  cost  of  basic  freedoms. 

A    FUTITIB    FOR    EVERY    CHILD 

On  Dec.  11,  1946,  there  was  born  perhaps 
the  most  successful  and  surely  the  most  ap- 
pealing of  all  agencies  created  by.  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
was  the  International  Children's  Elnergency 
Fund:  today,  a  quarter  century  later,  it  Is 
alive  and  well  Into  its  maturity,  and  known 
universally  as  UNICEP. 

Totally  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  governments,  groupc  and  individ- 
uals, UNICEF  has  helped  the  helpless  in  no 
less  than  112  countries.  It  has  provided  food 
for  the  hungry,  medicine  for  the  sick,  schools 
for  the  ignorant.  It  has  brought  nutrition  to 
mind  and  body;  it  has  meant  literally  new 
life  to  countless  millions  of  children  regard- 
lees  of  race  or  color  throughout  the  world. 
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Its  work  alone  would  have  made  the  TJJf 
which  created  It,  worthwhile.  '' 

Its  usefulness  can  only  expand  during  the 
next  quarter-century,  along  with  the  de- 
mands that  win  be  made  upon  It.  UNICHy 
Is  one  international  agency  that  has  only 
friends,  and  It  deserves  them  In  every  comer 
of  the  globe. 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   12,   197i] 
The  PREsniENTS  Veto  op  Dat  Care 

President  Nixon's  veto  message  to  Con- 
gress explaining  why  he  disapproves  of  the 
Child  Development  Act  Is.  Just  to  begin  with, 
weird.  It  Is  weird  because  it  is  contradictory", 
arguing  first  that  day  care  centers  are  good 
and  then  that  they  are  evil.  The  contradic- 
tion points  only  to  one  possible  conclusion; 
that  this  message  Is  a  bone  he  has  tossed  to 
his  critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next 
November  In  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of 
mothers  and  children  and  of  a  day  care 
program  which  the  President  would  have  us 
believe  he  really  supports. 

The  President's  straddle  comes  about  be- 
cause day  care  centers  are  an  integral  part 
of  his  welfare  reform  program.  His  plan,  sent 
to  Congress  two  years  ago.  Included  a  request 
for  $750  million  for  funds  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  poor  families  so  their  moth- 
ers can  work.  Indeed,  It  required  that  ulti- 
mately welfare  mothers  with  children  over 
age  3  put  those  children  in  day  care  centers 
and  take  Jobs,  providing  both  the  centers  and 
the  Jobs  are  available.  This  provision,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  before,  is  largely  window 
dressing  as  things  are,  since  neither  the  cen- 
ters nor  the  Jobs  exist,  but  It  Is  the  entice- 
ment the  President  used  in  trying  to  win 
right-wing  support  for  welfare  reform.  In  his 
veto  message  Thursday,  the  President  called 
again  lor  passage  of  that  welfare  day  care 
program,  saying  that  it  would  fill  one  of  the 
needs  of  the  country,  a  need  "for  day  care, 
to  enable  mothers,  particularly  those  at  the 
lowest  Income  levels,  to  take  full-time  Jobs." 

Now,  if  that  were  all  Mr.  Nixon  had  done 
in  favor  of  day  care.  It  would  be  fair  to 
conclude  from  his  veto  message  that  he  Is 
for  requiring  poor  people  to  put  their  chil- 
dren in  such  centers  but  against  permitting 
middle-class  p>eople  to  do  so.  But  it  Isn't  all 
he  did.  The  President  also  used  the  veto 
message  to  announce  his  support  for  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  the  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions that  parents  who  are  working  can  claim 
for  day  care  expanses.  This  is  a  clear  en- 
couragement to  middle-class  parents  to  use 
day  care  centers  and  go  to  work. 

Having  thus  put  himself  on  the  record  in 
favor  of  day  care — an  issue  about  which 
many  organized  groups  In  the  country  feel 
strongly — Mr.  Nixon  then  vetoed  the  bill 
which  would  have  given  a  much  needed  spur 
to  day  care  development.  This  bill,  he  said, 
is  "the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation"  to 
come  out  of  this  Congress.  You  might  ex- 
pect, once  he  had  said  that,  that  he  would 
otTer  an  explanation  of  how  this  pcwtlcular 
day  care  program  differed  so  much  from 
those  he  supports.  The  President  did  list  nine 
specific  objections.  Five  of  them  are  com- 
plaints that  this  bill  would  partially  dupli- 
cate services  he  hopes  to  provide  in  the  wel- 
fare bill,  would  give  the  states  too  minor  a 
role,  would  cost  too  much,  would  create  "a 
new  army  of  bureaucrats,"  and  would  create 
centers  which  would  be  difficult  to  staff. 
Since  there  is  nothing  "radical"  In  those 
specifics — we  hear  them  all  the  time  about 
almost  every  piece  of  legislation — the  radi- 
calness  of  this  particular  blU  must  lie  In  his 
other  objections.  They  are: 

"Neither  the  Immediate  need  nor  the  de- 
sirability of  a  national  child  development  of 
this  character  has  been  demonstrated."  .  .  . 
"P^or  more  than  two  years  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  for  the  enactment  of 
welfare    reform,    one    of    the    objectives    of 
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which  Is  to  bring  the  family  together.  This 
child  development  program  appears  to  move 
In  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  TTiere  Is 
a  respectable  school  of  opinion  that  this  leg- 
islation would  lead  toward  altering  the  fam- 
ily relationship  .  .  . 

"All  other  factors  being  equal,  good  public 
policy  requires  that  we  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  both  parental  authority  and  paren- 
tal Involvement  with  children — particular- 
ly in  those  decisive  early  years  when  social 
attitudes  and  a  conscience  are  formed,  and 
religious  and  moral  principles  are  first  in- 
culcated .  .  . 

"For  the  federal  government  to  plunge 
headlong  financially  into  supporting  child 
development  would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
side  of  communal  approaches  to  child  rear- 
ing over  against  the  family-centered  ap- 
proach." 

We  do  not  find  In  this  one  word  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  day  care  program  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  from  the  day  care  program  he  Is  sup- 
porting. His  spteclfics  apply  to  all  child  care 
facilities  and  It  \&  logically  impossible  to 
square  his  assertion  that  we  need  to  enhance 
parental  Involvement  with  children  with  his 
program  to  compel  welfare  mothers  to  put 
their  children  in  day  care  centers.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  the  programs 
because  drawing  such  distinctions  is  difficult. 

That  Is  what  convinces  us  that  this  veto 
message  is  the  bone  he  has  decided  to  throw 
to  the  right  wing  of  his  party.  If  it  were  not, 
Mr.  Nixon  could  have  vetoed  this  bill  on  the 
other  specific  objections  he  set  out — it  would, 
for  instance,  create  major  administrative 
problems — and  Congress  could  have  met 
them.  But  as  it  Is,  the  President  chose  to 
kill  the  whole  idea  by  spelling  out  his  veto 
in  language  that  comes  straight  from  the 
material  circulated  against  this  bill  by  the 
far  right,  language  that  distorts  what  the 
bill  was  all  about  and  what  It  would  have 
done. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  DAY  CARE 
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ANOTHER  BRAVE  FIGHTING  MAN 
IS  KILLED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  fighting  men,  Pfc. 
Richard  R.  Kapsha,  of  Glassport,  Pa., 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on  Novem- 
ber 6. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Private  First 
Class  Kapsha,  I  wish  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  placing  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article: 

Richard  Kapsha 

Pfc.  Richard  R.  Kapsha.  20,  of  710  Detroit 
Ave  ,  Glassport,  was  killed  on  Nov.  6,  In  Viet- 
nam. He  was  son  of  Rudolph  A.  Kapsha  of 
Clairton  and  Mrs.  Genevieve  M.  Wlbel  Anusz- 
kiewicz  of  Glassport. 

Pfc.  Kapsha  was  a  graduate  of  South  Al- 
legheny High  School.  Before  enlisting  Feb.  4, 
1971,  in  Pittsburgh,  he  was  a  bricklayer  ap- 
prentice at  US.  Steel's  Irvln  Works.  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  Cecilia  Church,  Glassport. 

Survivors,  in  addition  to  his  parents  are  a 
sister,  Mary  Joyce  Kapsha,  and  a  brother, 
Mark  Allen  Kai^ha  at  home;  and  grandpar- 
ents, Joseph  P.  Kapsha  of  Clairton.  Peter  Wl- 
ble  of  Homestead  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wlble  of 
McKeesport. 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  OEO 
conference  report  was  debated  in  the 
House,  I  urg«i  the  House  to  defeat  it 
because  of  its  defective  delivery  system 
and  go  back  to  work  and  report  out  a 
reasonable,  rational  bill  which  will  truly 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and  its 
children. 

Because  so  many  questions  were  raised 
as  to  the  actual  benefits  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  child  care  legislation,  it  is  my 
hope  that  as  we  renew  our  efforts  to  pro- 
duce legislation  in  this  area  that  we  give 
special  attention  to  considering  ways  the 
legislation  can  be  revised  so  that  one  of 
its  main  purposes  will  be  to  strengthen 
the  family  as  well  as  to  care  for  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers. 

I  think  many  questions  are  still  being 
a.sked  as  "The  Search  for  the  Truth 
About  Day  Care,"  by  Sheila  Cole,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine on  December   12,   1971,   indicates: 

[From   the  New  York  Times   Magazine, 

Dec.  12,  19711 

The  Search  for  the  Truth  About  Day  Care 

(By  Sheila  Cole) 

Waiting  lists  at  day-care  centers  in  some 
areas  are  eight  times  the  capacity,  and  new 
centers — good  to  Indifferent — are  opening  all 
over  the  country.  But  despite  all  this  appar- 
ent enthusiasm,  day  care  has  its  doubters — 
Including  many  of  this  country's  most  re- 
spected chlld^care  experts. 

I  first  became  aware  of  their  doubts  when 
a  group  of  which  I  was  a  member  tried  to 
start  a  day-care  center  in  the  Rockefeller 
University-New  York  Hospital  community. 
We  believe  that  day  care  would  be  good  for 
our  children.  Certainly  better  than  baby  sit- 
ters who  plung  them  down  In  front  of  the 
television  set.  Maybe  even  better  than  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  Manhattan  nuclear 
family  and  its  few  selected  friends. 

Our  group  Invited  the  chief  of  child  psy- 
chiatry at  New  York  Hospital  to  talk  about 
the  psychiatric  aspects  of  planning  a  center. 
The  doctor  had  written  a  proposal  for  a  day- 
care center  for  the  hospital  two  years  before, 
and  he  told  us  that  he  was  Interested  in  our 
efforts. 

Much  to  our  surprise,  he  had  little  good 
to  say  about  day  care.  Instead,  he  talked  at 
length  about  the  dangers  of  separating  young 
children  from  their  mothers  and  placing 
them  In  group  settings.  He  made  some  of  us 
feel  that  we  would  be  damaging  our  chil- 
dren if  we  left  them  every  day  to  go  to  work 
and  that  we  would  compound  that  damage  If 
we  placed  them  in  a  day-care  center. 

Day  care  dangerous?  That  was  hard  to 
believe.  The  children  in  the  day-care  centers 
I  had  visited  In  Moscow  and  New  Haven 
seemed  healthy,  happy  and  extremely  well 
cared  for.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  day 
care  had  something  to  offer  to  Just  about 
everyone:  children,  mothers,  employers  and 
society. 

A  few  months  later,  two  women  from  the 
New  York  City  Health  Depttrtment,  which  is 
in  charge  of  licensing  day-care  facilities, 
came  to  discuss  propoeed  sites  for  a  day- 
care center  with  our  group,  all  middle-class, 
all  professionals.  The  conversation  was  warm 
and  friendly  until  one  of  the  women  from 
the  Health  Department  finally  caught  on: 
'"Do  you  mean  you  are   going  to  put  yotur 


children  In  the  center,  too?"  Taken  aback  we 
answered,  '"Yes."  The  conversation  turned 
cool. 

Did  the  woman  from  the  Health  Depart- 
ment mean  that  she  wouldn't  place  her  chil- 
dren in  a  day-care  center?  Or  that  day  care 
was  a  good  solution  only  for  mothers  who  had 
no  other  choice? 

My  faith  In  day  care  began  to  waiver.  These 
women  were  experts;  maybe  they  knew  some- 
thing I  didn't.  I  decided  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. 

What  I  found  was  that  most  experts  In 
the  field  of  child  development  think  that  the 
ideal  place  for  the  preschool  child  is  home — 
with  mother.  One  of  the  main  sources  for  this 
belief  is  Dr.  John  Bowlby,  an  English  psy- 
chiatrist. In  the  nineteen -fifties.  Dr.  Bowlby 
reported  on  his  findings  that  children  who 
lived  in  institutions  not  only  seemed  to  be 
less  Intelligent  than  children  raised  by  their 
families,  but  many  of  them  also  displayed 
physical  and  emotional  defects. 

More  recently,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  child  needs  special  stimulation  to  develop 
intellectually.  Appropriate  stimulation  Is 
normally  provided  by  the  mother  as  she  cares 
for  and  plays  with  her  child.  Baby  needs  a 
familiar  person  who  wlU  respond  to  his 
smiles  and  gurgles,  smile  back  and  make 
noises  and  occasionally  add  a  smtUl  variation 
to  the  game.  And  he  plays  an  active  role  In 
getting  his  mother  to  provide  him  with  the 
necessary  stimulus. 

In  an  institution  or  group-care  setting 
where  one  caretaker  has  several  babies  to 
watch  over  and  where  several  pec^le  care  for 
each  chUd,  it  Is  difficult  to  provide  adequate 
and  appropriate  stimulation  for  each  child. 
Psychologists  have  reported  extreme  cases  of 
children  In  institutions  who  have  withdrawn 
stopped  making  any  demands  on  the  people 
around  them,  stopped  reacting  and  eventu- 
ally grown  up  to  be  Intellectutilly  and  emo- 
tionally stunted 

Another  potentially  dangerous  consequence 
of  disrupting  the  mother-child  relationship 
is  that  the  child's  attachment  to  his  mother 
forms  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  his  later 
development.  In  trying  to  please  his  mother, 
the  child  will  behave  as  she  wishes  and  will 
tend  to  accept  her  values  and  attitudes. 

Reviewing  these  studies,  one  finds  it  easy 
to  understand  the  New  York  Hospital  psy- 
chiatrist's fears  about  day-care  centers.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  child-care  experts 
talk  in  extremes.  They  pit  tdeai  situations 
against  miserable  ones. 

In  the  typical  woman's  magazine  child- 
care  articles,  the  mothers  with  whom  young 
children  stay  at  home  are  portrayed  as  very 
special.  They  are  story-book  mothers — pa- 
tient, kind,  gentle.  Intelligent,  resourceful, 
alert,  tolerant,  always  available  and  always 
responsive.  Their  sole  function  Is  to  minis- 
ter to  the  needs  of  their  families.  And  that 
family  is  assumed  to  be  emotionally  healthy 
and  financially  provided  for  by  the  husband. 
These  are  women  without  worries,  tensions. 
Interests,  or  desires  that  might  confilct  with 
their  availability   to  their  children. 

While  the  child  development  experts  were 
discussing  ideal  situations,  the  fact  that 
large  segments  of  the  population  live  and 
grow  in  far  from  ideal  circumstances  has 
been  seeping  into  the  public  consciousness. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  experts  to  main- 
tain that  young  children  should  be  at  home 
with  their  mothers,  but  what  If  they  had 
no  mother?  Or  If  their  mother  had  to  work 
to  support  them?  Or  she  was  sick?  Or  In- 
competent? Some  professionals  who  work 
with  children,  like  the  women  from  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department,  cautiously 
began  recommending  day  care  as  a  stopgap 
measure.  Others  suggested  that  day  care 
might  help  poor  children  break  out  of  the 
"poverty  cycle."  They  argued  that  day  care 
could  reach  children  early  enough  to  help 
them  succeed  In  school;  and  If  they  suc- 
ceeded In  school,  then  maybe  they  would  no 
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longer  be  poor.  Per  everyone  else,  though,  the 
experts  stlU  reoommended  the  trmditloDaa 
mother-child  setup. 

NevertheleBS,  aeveral  million  working 
mothers  began  to  consider  d«y-c&re  oenMn 
M  the  solution  to  their  chUd-care  probleoM. 
The  discussion  within  the  Oovemment  of 
day  care  both  as  a  way  of  "breaking  the 
cycle  of  poverty"  and  u  a  way  to  getting 
women  off  welfare  roles  has  inevlUbly  raised 
the  quesUon  with  many  mothers  who  do  not 
claim  to  be  poor:  Why  not  us  too? 

With  this  new  climate  of  opinion  and  the 
resulting  demand  tor  day  care,  it  should  be 
no  surprise  that  the  research  on  the  effects 
of  maternal  de|>rlration  has  oome  in  for  re- 
examination; the  dire  predictions  atMut  the 
oonseqxiences  of  separating  mother  and  baby 
are  now  couched  In  such  terms  as  "day  care 
may  be  dangerous."  rather  than  "day  care 
is  dangerous." 

A  World  Health  Organtzatlon  monograph, 
written  a  decade  after  Bowlby's  influential 
work,  concluded  that  whether  or  not  a  child 
Is  emotionally  scarred  by  being  separated 
from  his  mother  depends  on  a  great  yarlety 
of  factors — certainly  a  long  way  from  the 
statement  that  separation  invariably  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  child's  development. 

In  one  of  the  few  studies  that  have  been 
done  directly  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  ma- 
ternal deprivation  and  lu  appUcabUity  to 
day  care.  2-year-old  chUdren  attending  a 
day-care  center  were  compared  with  2-year- 
olds  in  a  residential  nursery  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  .families  for  periods  of  time 
ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  six  months.  It 
was  found  that  althotigh  the  quality  at  sub- 
stitute care  In  both  situations  was  similar, 
the  reactions  of  the  children  w«re  substan- 
tially different.  The  children  attending  the 
day-care  center  seemed  to  behave  normally, 
while  those  in  the  residential  nursery  seemed 
to  be  upset.  In  addition  to  crying  and  asking 
for  their  mothers  repeatedly  and  then  with- 
drawing, tl»e  children  in  residential  care 
were  sick  more  often,  regressed  In  their 
speech  and  toilet  behavior,  and  were  more 
hostile  than  the  children  in  day  care.  Tltesa 
findings  support  Bowlbys  contentions  about 
maternal  deprivation  in  residential  institu- 
tions, but  separate  such  situations  from  day- 
care arrangetnents.< 

The  authors  erf  this  study  concluded  that 
the  major  factor  was  the  total  abaenoe  of  the 
mother  for  the  residential  nursery  children. 
But  even  the  damage  of  residential  care  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessarily  permanent.  In 
one  study,  2-year-olds  who  Uved  in  a  "home 
management  house"  (orphanage)  for  four 
months  before  being  adopted  were  compared 
with  ChUdren  who  had  lived  in  foster  homes 
for  four  months  before  being  adopted  and 
with  Children  of  the  same  age  who  had  been 
raised  by  their  natural  families.  No  signifi- 
cant differences  were  found  among  the  three 
groups. 

So  the  worst  prognoses  of  the  maternal- 
deprivation  theorists  do  not  seem  to  apply 
to  day  care.  But  does  that  mean  that  day 
care  Is  a  trouble-free  solution  to  our  pre- 
schoolers' child-care  needs?  As  a  concerned 
mother.  I  wanted  more  than  Just  an  assur- 
ance that  day  care  would  not  harm  my  chll- 
•Iren.  I  wanted  to  know  If  It  was  good  for 
them.  And  If  not,  why  not? 

I  asked  Jerome  Kagan.  the  Harvard  psy- 
chologist who  has  played  a  prominent  role  In 
the  discussion  of  day  care,  what  were  the  i«al 
effects  on  children.  He  was  more  than  modest 
about  what  psychologists  actually  know 
about  the  consequences  of  placing  «TTmii 
children  in  day-care  centers. 

He  did  point  out  that  day-care  centers  can 
occupy  more  than  8,000  hours  of  the  child's 
first  seven  years — approximately  two  full 
years  of  his  waking  hours.  With  so  much 
time,  a  center  cannot  help  bat  teach  social 
values  and  beliefs,  as  veU  m  caie  for  the 
child's  physical  needs  and  encourage  his  In- 
tellectual and  emotional  growth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  Important  question  that  should  be 
asked  when  planning  day-care  facilities  is 
what  cultural  values  the  Institution  should 
foster.  Thu  Is  an  ethical  question  which 
should  not  be  left  up  to  the  professionals 
Kagan  warned.  Psycholcglsts  can  be  asked  to 
help  carry  out  the  wUl  of  oociety,  but  they 
should  not  decide  what  society  should  be 

I  asked  him  what  kind  of  day-care  program 
he  would  recommend  If,  for  example,  we 
wanted  a  day -care  center  to  foster  the  values 
already  held  by  our  society. 

To    begin    with,    Kagan   emphasized    that 
children  under  2  years  of  age  and  preschoolers 
have  different  needs.  The  baby  and  toddler 
should  not  be  cared  for  by  more  than  two  or 
possibly  three  people,  and  ♦hese  people  should 
have  a  continuous  and  emotionally  satisfy- 
ing relationship  with  him.  The  very  young 
chUd  needs  a  predictable  environment  with 
a  certain  amount  of  carefully  paced  variation. 
The   preschooler   is   much    different   from 
the  chUd  under  2.  He  no  longer  needs  the 
one-to-one  relationship  with  his  mother;  he 
needs    to   explore,    to    try    new    things   and 
work  at  them  until  he  can  do  them  success- 
fully.   Kagan    thinks   that   day-care   centers 
might   even   be   superior   to   many   mothers 
when  it  comes  to  building  up  the  preschool 
child's    confidence    and    permitting    him    to 
explore.  To  support  this,  he  cited  a  recent 
study  which  found  that  mothers  said  'no  " 
to  preschoolers  on  an  average  of  eight  times 
an  hour,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the 
youngsters  would  hurt  themselves,  make  a 
mess,  or  damage  something.  In  a  good  center 
a  child  is  rarely  told  not  to  do  something, 
because  most  dangers  have  been  eliminated! 
He  is  allowed  to  test  his  powers  and  explore 
the  equipment  and  social   activities  of  the 
center.  The  day-care  center  may  also  be  a 
better  environment  for  the  older  preschool 
child  who  is  learning  to  deal  with  symbols 
and    Intellectual    problems   because   it   frees 
him  from  parental  pressures  and  anxieties. 

Day-care  centers,  Kagan  fears,  might  have 
some  difficulties,  in  providing  children  with 
role  models.  A  preschooler  needs  to  have 
I>eople  to  imitate,  and  to  Identify  with.  Day- 
care oenters  tend  to  separate  children  from 
adults  and  older  youngsters  who  might  serve 
as  role  models.  "A  child  makes  an  assump- 
tion that  things  have  to  be  as  they  are. 
He  sees  certain  kinds  of  behavior  and  ac- 
cepts them  as  right,"  Kagan  said.  "To  the 
extent  that  the  child  learns  his  values  and 
mom  standards  from  his  peer  group  In  the 
day-care  center,  rather  than  from  his  par- 
ents, these  values  probably  will  be  more  flex- 
ible and  easier  to  change  because  of  the 
number  ot  different  values  and  standards 
the  child  Is  exposed  to  In  a  group.  Such  a 
ChUd  woiUd  probably  be  more  flexible  In  his 
moral  code.  If  the  chUd  has  strong  adult  role 
models  at  home,  his  home  environment  will 
counterbalance  the  values  learned  from  oth- 
er children." 

Another  expert  worried  by  the  conse- 
quences of  age-group  segregation  is  Prof. 
Urte  Bronfenbrenner  of  Cornell  Dnlverslty. 
"No  doubt  day  care  is  coming  to  America," 
says  Bronfenbrenner.  "The  question  is  what 
kind?" 

He  has  studied  socialization,  the  process 
by  which  children  are  molded  to  become 
adult  bearers  at  their  parents'  cultufal  tra- 
ditions, in  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Isreal  and  Switzerland,  The  cultural 
question,  he  says.  Is  whether  the  day  care 
we  provide  separates  tt»e  chUd  from  his  fam- 
ily and  reduces  the  family's  feelings  of  re- 
sponslblUty,  or  whether  It  helps  the  famUy 
maintain  Its  role  as  the  "primary  and  proper 
agent  for  the  proceas  of  making  human  be- 
ings human. 

"If  children  are  placed  In  the  hands  of  fe- 
male professionals.  I  see  some  real  problems 
for  society,"  Bronfenbrenner  says.  "In  a  so- 
ciety which  has  explicit,  clearly  stated  char- 
acter goals,  those  goals  can  be  built  Into  a 
day-care  program.  But  In  our  society  there 
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no  agreed-upon  goals  that  can  be  part  of  a 
day-care  program.  Segregating  children  Into 
homogenous  age  groups  In  the  care  of  pro- 
fessionals locks  them  out  of  the  process  in 
which  socialization  naturally  occurs."  This 
process  takes  place  in  everyday  famUy  life 
where  children  are  surrounded  by  people 
with  whom  they  can  Identify  and  from  whom 
they  learn  skills,  attitudes  and  values. 

"I  would  like  to  see  day-care  centers  where 
everyone  was  welcome.  Where  parents  grand- 
parents, older  children,  neighbors  and  peo- 
ple who  work  In  the  neighborhood  could  drop 
In  and  play  with  the  children,  show  them 
how  to  do  things.  In  this  way  the  chUdren 
would  grow  up  as  part  of  a  community 
rather  than  being  alienated  from  It." 

After  talking  with  Kagan  and  Bronfen- 
brenner, I  felt  with  some  certainty  that  I 
could  put  my  children  in  a  day-care  center 
Not  any  day-care  center,  but  one  in  which  I 
and  other  parents  who  sliared  my  values 
and  concerns  were  Involved.  One  that  had 
a  warm,  good  teacher  who  shared  our  attl- 
tudes. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  there  Is  no 
simple  or  single  answer  to  the  question • 
Is  day  care  good  for  children?  Uke  all  other 
human  institutions.  It  has  good  aspects— 
and  bad.  The  dangers  do  not  warrant  ex- 
cluding day  care  from  our  society.  That 
would  leave  us  where  we  were  before,  with 
a  picture-book  mother  and  child  who  are 
not  part  of  real  life. 


THE  PRINCETON  ALUMNI  COLLEGE' 
•A  THRIVING  POPULATION  IN  A 
SHRINKING  WORLD" 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  1970, 
Princeton  University  successfully  offered 
its  first  Alumni  College.  For  3  days  alum- 
ni and  their  families  lived  on  campuf 
and  attended  lectures  and  seminars  re- 
lating to  the  theme  "The  Challenge  of  « 
Deteriorating  Environment." 

This  year,  the  Alumni  College  was  ex- 
panded in  both  size  and  curriculum.  It 
took  place  from  Monday,  June  7,  through 
Friday,  June  11.  One  series  of  seminara 
afforded  a  comprehensive  study  of  our 
environmental  problems.  It  was  entitled: 
"A  Thriving  Population  in  a  Shrinking 
World." 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  mod- 
erate one  of  the  panels  on  this  subject, 
specifically  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
"Power  Generation — ^A  Study  of  Present 
Resources  in  Relation  to  Population 
Growth." 

Participating  in  this  panel  were  three 
distinguished  experts  in  the  field  of  en- 
ergy resources:  Robert  C.  Axtmann, 
Mobil  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing for  Nuclear  Studies.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Robert  G.  Mills,  senior  staff 
and  head  of  engineering  and  develop- 
ment division.  Plasma  Physics  Labora- 
tory, Forrestal:  and  Clyde  Ruffle,  direc- 
tor of  environmental  affairs.  Public 
Service  ESectrle  ft  Gas  Co.,  who  pre- 
sented a  statement  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Edwin  H.  Snyder,  director  and 
consultant  of  the  Pt^bUe  Serrlee  Bectrtc 
it  Gas  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.  Mr.  Snyder 
was  imable  to  attend. 
In  view  of  the  serious  national  concern 
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with  energy  resources,  power  generation 
and  powerplant  siting,  suid  pending  con- 
gressional legislation,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  the  panelists  who 
participated  in  the  forum  on  "Power 
Generation — A  Study  of  Present  Re- 
sources in  Relation  to  Population 
Growth,"  at  the  Princeton  University 
Alumni  College  on  June  9. 
PowKB  Generation:  A  Study  of  Present  Re- 
sources tN  Relation  to  Population  Growth 

(Introductory  Remarks  of  Congressman 
William  F.  Ryan  ) 

For  years  we  have  considered  the  United 
States  a  vast  country,  unlimited  In  re- 
source. Now.  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
our  resources  are  finite  and  that  this  coun- 
try— Indeed  the  entire  planet — Is  endan- 
gered by  the  exploding  dimensions  of  the 
environmental  crisis. 

The  question  we  must  face  today  is 
whether  the  many  demands  created  by  a 
burgeoning  population,  consumer  and  serv- 
ice-oriented, with  a  huge  appetite  for 
energy,  will  prove  too  much  lor  an  environ- 
ment already  overburdened. 

For  years  It  has  been  assumed  that  this 
appetite  must  be  satisfied;  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  economy  and  progress  demand 
growth:  more  industry,  more  consumer 
goods,  more  energy.  But  at  last,  the  very 
obvious  results  of  unplanned,  irrational 
growth  have  begun  to  overwhelm  the  land, 
the  cities  and  the  pec^le. 

Demand  continues  to  Increase.  The  supply 
of  electrical  energy  has  doubled  every  ten 
years,  growing  at  the  annual  rate  of  seven 
percent. 

The  nation  will  require  250  new  power 
plants  In  the  next  20  years.  A  report  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  states  that  be- 
tween now  and  1990  the  eleven  Northeast 
states  win  require  four  times  as  much  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  as  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  80-year  history  of  the  indtistry. 

The  time  has  come  to  initiate  a  long-range 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  development,  al- 
location and  use  of  our  energy  resources.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  and  take  a  good  look  at 
our  concepts  of  growth,  progress  and  con- 
sumption. We  must  have  a  national  policy  on 
power  conservation. 

This  plan  should  Include  a  national  grid 
for  the  transmission  of  power,  a  power  plant 
siting  policy,  reliability  standards,  and  a  pro- 
gram for  conserving  energy  and  energy  re- 
sources— all  of  which  must  be  compatible 
with  the  environment. 

Planning  decisions  should  be  made  on  a 
regional  basis,  considering  the  needs  of  a 
whole  region,  not  ]ust  a  single  community. 
This  would  simplify  permit  and  licensing 
procedures — which  currently  overlap.  There 
should  be  a  single  form  of  Judicial  review  so 
that  utility,  governmental  and  public  In- 
terests may  be  considered  in  an  orderly  fash- 
Ion. 

Research  and  development  must  be  greatly 
Increased,  both  by  federal  agencies  and  utU- 
itles.  Two  primary  needs  are  research  into  Im- 
proving fossU  fuel  faculties,  which  will  be 
needed  for  years  to  come;  and  research  to 
make  power  production  more  efficient. 

Other  areas  which  badly  need  more  inten- 
sive research  are  undergroundlng  transmis- 
sion lines;  Improving  transmission  capacity 
and  ability  (so  that  mine-mouth  and  other 
locations  remote  from  population  centers 
may  be  used);  improving  present  pollution 
control  methods  and  finding  new  ones;  re- 
searching effects  of  pollutants  and  methods 
of  preventing  or  treating  these  effects.  Proj- 
ects to  develop  new  sources  of  energy  must 
receive  more  support  und  funding;  one  form 
of  energy  cannot  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
another  untu  both  the  supply  and  environ- 
mental problems  have  been  solved. 

While  we  develop  a  system  for  planned 
growth    that    will    satisfy    the    population's 
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basic  needs  and  protect  the  environment.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifices — 
reduce  current  use,  delay  new  uses,  restrain 
demand,  even  ration  electricity. 

The  design  and  Implementation  of  long- 
range  plans  for  orderly  growth  of  power  gen- 
eration and  demand  will  take  time  and  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Environmentalists,  conservationists, 
all  the  scientific  disciplines  and  citizens  must 
be  Involved.  While  a  long-range  manage- 
ment system  Is  being  developed,  some  In- 
terim measures  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
further  environmental  damage,  brown-outs 
or  blackouts,  disorderly  and  constant  rate 
Increases,  and  Inequitable  distribution  of 
supplies. 

In  view  of  the  detrimental  Impact  upon 
the  environment  caused  by  power  genera- 
tion, the  environmental  protection  abilities 
of  the  Federal  government  should  be 
strengthened  immediately.  The  generation  of 
power  results  In  a  high  degree  of  pollution — 
sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon  di- 
oxides, and  particulates  foul  the  air.  Solid 
waste  (ash)  despoils  the  land.  Waste  heat 
affects  our  lakes  and  rivers.  Even  the  best 
technological  controls  cannot  eliminate  all 
pollutants. 

An  extensive  campaign  must  be  consid- 
ered to  reduce  the  demand  for  electricity, 
especially  In  areas  where  demand  Is  out- 
stripping supply.  The  waste  of  electricity  Is  so 
great  In  our  affluent  society  that  such  a  cam- 
paign could  relieve  utilities  of  much  of  the 
pressure  to  produce  more  power  Immediately. 
Utilities  could  Include  with  each  billing 
statement  a  reminder  to  save  electricity,  with 
a  list  of  how-to  suggestions,  and  could  advise 
customers  on  avoiding  unnecessary  use  dur- 
ing peak  periods. 

Large  conunerclal  users  could  find  ways  to 
reduce  their  demand:  using  fewer  lights  at 
night  (Is  it  necessary  that  all  the  skyscrt^ers 
In  Manhattan  blaze  with  light  all  night?); 
using  less  air  conditioning;  changing  work 
hours  to  redistribute  power  loans  which  also 
redistribute  pvassenger  loads  on  mass  transit 
facilities. 

A  public  education  program,  via  all  media, 
should  advise  the  consumer  of  the  problems, 
of  the  necessity  for  changing  attitudes  and 
habits,  and  of  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
pollution  control  and  other  environmental 
costs  for  supplying  power  demands.  But  it's 
difficult  to  convince  consumers  not  to  pur- 
chase products  after  they  have  been  manu- 
ftkctured  and  a  desire  for  them  stimulated 
through  advertisings.  Therefore,  we  must  ask 
for  voluntary  lestralnte  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers. Population  growth  Is  great  enough 
to  provide  markets  fc«-  necessary  appliances 
without  manufacturers  producing  fad  and 
gimmick  Items  that  wear  out  quickly  (creat- 
ing a  waste  disposal  problem). 

Manufacturers  shotild  also  apply  their  de- 
sign abilities  and  technology  to  Improving 
products.  especlaUy  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  electricity  they  require  for  opera- 
tion— rather  than  changing  the  design  or 
adding  more  buttons.  A  good  example  is  the 
electric  blender.  Designers  and  manufac- 
turers keep  increasing  size  and  adding  but- 
tons, instead  of  increasing  efficiency  and 
reducing  noise.  Impetus  for  this  sort  of  de- 
sign oould  be  supplied  by  federal  regulation : 
a  requirement  for  labelling  appliances  to 
show  how  much  electricity  Is  required  to  op- 
erate them  and  how  much  the  cost  would  be 
per  month. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
for.  restraint  and  new  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  manufacturing.  Industrial  and  other  com- 
mercial users.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
electric  power  is  Increasing  three  times  faster 
than  population  growth;  this  means  that 
people  are  being  stimulated  to  use  more  and 
more  electricity.  If  manufacturers  do  not  as- 
sume responsibility  for  slowing  this  trend, 
they  wUl  be  overtaken  by  the  ecology  move- 
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ment.  and  find  themselves  with  growing  In- 
ventories of  unsold  appliances. 

Rate  structures  should  be  revised  to  reflect 
costs  of  land  use  and  environmental  dam- 
age. Promotional  rates  for  large  users  stimu- 
late waste.  Perhaps  rates  should  go  UP  as 
use  goes  up,  to  properly  reflect  the  cost  of  the 
service  rendered  or  the  product  manufac- 
tured and  serve  as  a  disincentive  for  wasting 
electricity. 

If  demand  cannot  be  substantially  lowered 
by  such  means,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  limiting  or  even  banning  cei-tain  uses  that 
do  not  satisfy  an  essential  social  or  Ufe-sup- 
portlng  need.  For  Instance,  Illuminated  bill- 
boards not  only  blight  the  landscape  and 
pose  a  danger  to  safe  driving,  but  they  need- 
lessly consume  electricity. 

However,  none  of  these  measures  will  be 
sufficient  If  our  population  continues  to  grow 
at  present  rates.  Some  observers  contend  that 
population  growth  Is  not  a  part  of  the  elec- 
tric supply  problem,  but  I  believe  It  is  related 
In  various  ways. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
for  some  time  migrating  to  urban  centers.  At 
present.  53  "Tp  of  the  population  lives  m  13 '7 
of  the  total  land  area.  This  concentration 
alone  presents  problems:  In  densely  settled 
areas,  like  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metro- 
p>olitan  area,  there  Is  such  a  high  demand  for 
services  and  products  that  the  sheer  number 
of  power  plants  required  to  meet  the  electri- 
cal need  produces  an  Intolerable  burden  of 
pollution.  With  more  people  moving  to  urban 
centers,  this  aspect  of  ihe  problem  will  In- 
tensify. 

Increasing  p>opulatlon,  and  accompanying 
demands  for  goods  and  services,  especially 
among  affluent  people,  create  an  ever  higher 
consumption  of  goods.  Families  once  owned 
a  family  car;  then  It  became  two  cars;  now 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  both  parents  as 
well  as  one  or  more  children  to  own  and  drive 
cars,  creating  physical  congestion  and  adding 
to  air  pKJllutlon. 

Each  new  member  of  the  population  be- 
comes a  consumer.  And  every  purchase  of- 
fers the  possibility  of  using  more  electricity: 
hair  dryers,  electric  tooth  brushes;  electric 
carving  knives  and  can  openers;  electric  mix- 
ers, blenders.  Juicers,  toasters— eUl  these  ap- 
pliances are  promoted  unceasingly.  Consid- 
erable amounts  of  electricity  are  used  in  the 
factories  to  produce  them;  more  is  used  in 
the  TV  Industry  to  sell  tl;em;  more  is  re- 
quired for  their  use  at  home.  Most  of  these 
could  be  classed  as  non-essential  uses. 

We  have  to  learn  to  choose,  to  say  no,  to 
give  up  the  luxury  of  unlimited  choice.  We 
have  no  alternative  but  to  turn  away  from 
uncontrolled  economic  and  technological 
growth. 

It  is  essential  that  we  re-examine  all  the 
basic  factors — population,  demand,  sources, 
environment — that  shape  our  energy  poli- 
cies. What  Is  needed  Is  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  the  long-range  outlook  for  en- 
ergy in  general — for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  broad  national  program  to  guide 
future  energy  development,  allocation  and 
use.  consistent  with  society's  overall  needs 
and  nature's  overall  limitations. 

Technological  Methods  for 

Conserving  Energy 

(By  Robert  C.  Axtmann) 

Before  we  begin  the  discussion  today.  I 
thought  It  would  be  worth  while  to  review 
some  well-known  and  some  not  so  well- 
known  facts  about  the  electrical  utility  in- 
dustry. I've  been  asked  to  discuss  technologi- 
cal methods  for  conserving  energy — and  I 
think  It  important  that  we  establish  some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  Is  a  desirable  thing  to 
do.  And  I'm  grateful  that  Clyde  Ruffle  la 
here  to  keep  me  honest  and  to  correct  me  If 
I  slip  a  decimal  place  here  or  there. 

Flret  of  all.  Id  like  to  point  out  that  elec- 
tricity is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  avaU- 
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able.  According  to  the  1970  Issue  of  the  Stat- 
istical Abstract  of  the  United  States  (bereln- 
aTter  SA),  the  average  residential  monthly 
bill  for  500  kUowatt-hours  in  1940  was  $10.65 
{SA.  p.  350).  In  1969  the  average  bill  for  the 
same  amount  of  power  was  23<  less  than  It 
was  30  years  earlier.  In  the  meantime  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  ( which  includes  elec- 
tricity)  had  increased  from  49  to  128—  almost 
a  factor  of  three.  To  reverse  the  argument, 
in  terms  of  1940  dollars,  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity has  decreased  to  a  bit  over  one-third 
of  what  it  was  Just  before  World  War  II. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  First,  the 
1  tilitles  have  been  able  to  buy  equipment 
that  is  much  more  efficient,  i.e.,  that  will 
produce  more  electricity  from  the  same 
amount  of  fuel. 

Second,  the  coal  mines  have  automated  to 
the  point  that  mining  Is  more  efllclent.  Fi- 
nally (and  this  la  leas  well-known  than  the 
previous  factors ) ,  the  raUroads  have  Im- 
proved their  methods  drastically  for  trans- 
porting coal  from  the  mines  to  the  power 
plants. 

So  the  very  cheapness  of  electricity  Is  one 
of  the  reasons — a  psychological  one — why 
voluntary  methods  for  power  conservation 
are  difficult  to  encourage. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  electrical  Industry 
Is  widely  known — that  the  consumption  of 
electricity  has  doubled  approximately  every 
ten  years  since  World  War  I.  This  has  not 
occurred  without  the  vigorous  encourage- 
ment of  tbe  Industry  Itself.  I  was  about  to 
say  connivance,  but  Clyde  sits  too  close. 
Until  very  recently,  the  industry  has  actively 
encouraged,  even  boosted  the  sale  of  their 
product.  Barely  18  months  ago  Clyde  Ruffle 
and  I  attended  a  conference  of  utility  exec- 
uUves  and  engineering  educators  with  the 
Joyous  title  "Energy  Times  21" — a  title  that 
derived  from  the  projected  Increase  In  the 
demand  for  electrical  energy  that  would 
occur  over  the  working  lifetime  of  a  young 
man  entering  the  power  Industry  from  the 
graduating  Class  of  1969.  I  recall  circulating 
around  at  a  cocktail  party  at  the  conference 
genUy  asking  some  of  the  executives  If  It 
might  not  be  environmentally  more  respon- 
sible to  have  a  less  ambitious  goal.  I  also  t«- 
call  some  rather  stony  glances  and  even  a 
suggestion  that  p^hapa  I  might  better  avoid 
the  bar  for  awfaUe.  Times  have  changed,  at 
least  locally,  with  Con  Edison's  "Save  a  Watt" 
campaign — but  Charles  Luoe  is  widely  re- 
garded as  an  apostate  amongst  his  peers  and 
It  is  certainly  true  that  his  campaign  does 
not  derive  from  environmental  consideration 
alone. 

Thirdly,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  power 
indiistry  Is  the  largest  single  source  of  many 
sorts  of  pollution.  It  accounts  for  a  full  TS'^ 
of  all  thermal  pollution  in  the  VS.  (cf.  Ther- 
mal PoUution:  Status  of  the  Art  by  Prank  L. 
Parker  and  Peter  A.  Krenkel,  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity, 1909) .  The  percentage  Is  also  high  for 
sulfur  dioxide,  for  particulate  matter,  and 
although  I  have  no  hard  data,  I  suspect  also 
for  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Nuclear  power, 
which  provides  an  opportunity  for  reducing 
all  of  these  types  of  pollution  except  for  ther- 
mal pollution  (where  It  will  actually  Increase 
the  thermal  load  on  the  troposhere) ,  has  Its 
own  envlronment«l  problems.  More  signifi- 
cantly, for  the  present  discussion,  nuclear 
power  currently  accounts  for  only  2^'c  of  U.S. 
power  production  and  while  that  percentage 
will  rise  as  time  goes  on,  fossil  fuel  plants 
are  still  being  built  and  will  continue  to  be 
built  for  many  years  to  come. 

Ptnally,  it  Is  worthwhile  recalling  that 
alone  among  American  Industries,  the  power 
industry  Irreversibly  consumes  valuable  nat- 
ural resources.  When  coal  or  oil  or  natural 
gis  or  uranium  Is  burned  to  produce  power, 
the  fuel  Is  irretrievably  lost.  Lost  to  us  and 
to  future  generaUons.  When  we  consume 
other  mineral  raaourcea,  say  aluminum  (of 
which  111  have  more  to  say  in  a  moment) 
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or  Iron  or  titanium  or  lead,  in  principle  at 
least  we  can  recover  them  for  reuse.  And  we 
will  reuse  them  when  it  is  economic  to  do  so. 
Por  many  years,  for  example,  lead  has  been 
recycled — that's  why  Seem  will  pay  ydlFta.OO 
for  your  old  automobile  battery.  In  fact,  over 
40^;  of  all  lead  marketed  last  year  In  this 
country  was  reused.  Not  so  for  aluminum, 
although  it  may  some  day  be  so.  Aluminum  is 
being  recycled  In  Princeton  Township,  but 
only  because  hordes  of  well-meaning  people 
are  volunteering  their  labor 

To  summarize  what  I've  said  so  far;  tl  e 
power  industry  is  a  major  source  of  pr;ll\i- 
tion;  there  are  historical  forces  at  worlc  (that 
ten-year  doubling  time  of  power  demand) 
which  indicate  that  it  will  become  an  even 
more  serious  source  of  pollution;  the  very 
act  of  producing  electric  power  by  present 
technologies  Involves  the  irreversible  loss  of 
valuable  natural  resources;  and.  Anally,  the 
present  low  price  of  electricity  is  not  liicely 
to  impede  the  demand  for  or  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  rather 
selective  description  of  the  power  industry 
that  I  find  it  villainous.  Far  from  it.  But  it 
is  within  the  context  of  this  description  tliat 
we  must  look  for  ways  and  for  reasons  to 
decrease  the  consumption  of  power. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  I'd  lilce  to  muke 
a  few  remarks  on  the  relationship  between 
population  and  the  growth  of  power  demand, 
for  it  is  population  that  la  the  main  topic 
of  the  Alumni  OiUege.  Many  economists  and 
some  population  biologists  ("popiUation  biol- 
ogist" is  a  word  that  real  ecologlsts  use  to 
describe  themselves  now  that  the  rest  of  us 
think  of  ourselves  as  ecologlsts)  like  to  sep- 
arate the  growth  in  power  demand  between 
that  due  to  population  growth  alone  and  the 
Increase  in  the  per  capita  use  of  power.  When 
this  distinction  is  drawn,  the  conclusion  If 
often  drawn  that  population  growth  per  se 
is  a  relatively  minor  factor.  Being  neither  an 
economist  nor  a  population  biologist,  I  find 
the  distinction  between  per  capita  consump- 
tion and  the  number  of  capita  somewhat  ar- 
tificial, not  to  say  arbitrary.  I  can  illustrate 
why  with  one  of  Barry  Commoner's  hobby 
horses — the  aluminum  Industry. 

Aluminum,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  re- 
fined from  ore  through  an  electrolytic  proc- 
ess known  as  the  HaU  Process.  There  is  no 
economically  competitive  process  that  does 
not  involve  the  use  of  electricity.  It  takes 
approximately  6.5  times  as  much  energy  to 
produce  a  pound  of  aluminum  as  it  does  a 
pound  of  steel.  Sinc«  1940  the  total  aluml- 
nvun  production  in  this  country  has  risen  by 
a  factor  of  almost  twenty  whUe  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  has  risen  barely  a  factor  of  two. 
The  aluminum  Industry  now  accounts  for 
approximately  10%  of  the  total  Industrial 
use  of  electricity.  The  point  Is  that  the  rapid 
Increase  In  the  use  of  aluminum  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  growth  of  population  (which 
surely  didn't  rise  by  a  factor  of  20  since  1940) 
or  even  to  the  per  capita  use  of  power.  Rather 
It  Is  a  result  ot  an  aggressive  marketing  op- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry. Nor,  as  Commoner  is  fond  of  pointing 
out,  does  It  represent  any  Increase  in  real 
affluence.  One  can  see  tills  if  one  considers 
the  aluminum  beer  can.  If  the  latter  repre- 
sents Increased  affluence.  It  is  surely  the  beer 
rather  than  the  can  that  is  the  affluent  quan- 
tity. But  even  here  we  run  Into  contradlc- 
Uon  because  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
beer  hasn't  changed  appreciably  in  the  last 
25  years. 

To  summarise  this  point,  tlien.  we  find 
that  a  very  subetanUal  component  In  the 
consumption  of  electricity  Is  related  not  to 
population,  perhaps  not  even  to  per  capita 
oonsumption,  but  rather  to  a  technological 
choice  to  substitute  one  metal  (aluminum) 
that  Is  environmentally  unfortunate — it  does 
no4  corrode  rapidly  and  therefore  does  not 
automaUcally  return  Itself  to  the  environ- 
ment—for ano«lier.  Iron,  which  does.  Befo*e 
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leaving  the  point  I  .Mniply  point  out  that  It's 
a  reversible  decision  (with  possibly  unfor- 
tunate consequences  for  those  Involved  In 
aluminum  manufacture)  but  a  reversal  will 
requl.->e  the  s.ort  of  c  )al!tioiis  that  are  drivlnR 
tetraethyl  le.ad  and  sxipersonlc  transports 
from  the  marketplace. 

And  now  to  move  on  to  ways  and  mean* 
for  conserving  energy.  T'.iere  are  lou  of  UtUe 
wavE  A  recent  report  published  by  an  e.n- 
vlronmentaj  subcommittee  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  .\merican  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects pointed  out  a  half-doren  things  archi- 
tects could  do  In  the  design  of  buildings  to 
minimize  the  consumption  of  electricity. 
Things  like  fighting  down  the  urge  to  light 
every  square  foot  in  the  building  with  arti- 
ficial light  of  sufficient  intensity  that  a  rac- 
ing form  can  be  read.  Or  using  natural 
ventilation  in  same  areeis  rather  than  relying 
on  air  conditioning.  Or  cutting  down  on  non- 
essential lighting  such  as  that  used  for  ad- 
vertising. Or  using  incandescent  lights  where 
fluorescent  lights  could  be  used.  These  are 
important,  and  I  hope  the  architects  take 
them  seriously,  but  I  would  prefer  to  spend 
the  moments  here  on  schemes  of  greater 
total  impact. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  series  of  proposals 
having  to  do  with  mass  transportation.  Typi- 
cal of  these  is  the  use  of  flywheels  In  subway 
trains  to  be  used  as  brakes.  The  forward 
momentum  of  the  train.  Instead  of  being 
dissipated  as  heat  in  brake  shoes,  would  be 
absorbed  In  setting  a  heavy  flywheel  in  mo- 
tion. Then  when  the  train  Is  ready  to  start 
up  again,  the  energy  stored  In  the  flywheel 
can  be  used  to  overcome  the  Inertia  of  the 
train  and  conserve  the  heavy  drain  of  elec- 
trical current  normally  required  to  put  the 
train  In  motion  once  again.  It  sounds  good 
on  paper  but  the  Idea  makes  me  despair  a 
little  t>ecause  (a|  there  are  very  few  sub- 
ways in  North  America  and  (b)  the  research 
that  would  be  necessary  to  develop  the 
scheme  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  John  Lindsay  and  Lindsay  doesnt  have 
enough  money  to  pay  motornjen  on  the  trains 
let  alone  sponsor  research  programs.  And 
again,  the  overall  Impact  on  the  nation's 
energy  problems  would  be  falrty  mlnlscule 
So  Instead  of  describing  piecemeal  ap- 
proaches to  energy  conservation,  I'd  prefer 
to  .spend  my  remaining  time  on  a  techno- 
logical process  with  the  promise  of  real  Im- 
pact on  the  problem. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons electricity  is  as  cheap  as  It  Is  is  because 
the  efficiency  of  power  plants  has  been  raised 
substantially  In  the  past  few  decades.  Further 
significant  advances  In  efficiency  now  seem 
quite  unlikely  given  the  basic  design  of 
power  plants  (both  nuclear  and  fossil  fuel) 
which  Involve  the  heating  of  water  to  steam 
and  the  vise  of  steam  to  spin  turbines  which 
generate  the  electricity.  There  are  theoreti- 
cal limits  on  such  processes  aind  we're  about 
ns  close  to  them  as  we  are  likely  to  get. 
To  obtain  more  kilowatt-hours  for  a  given 
amount  of  fuel  will  require  completely  new 
technologies.  Dr.  Mills  will  be  describing  my 
favorite  candidate— controlled  thernkonuclear 
power-  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  But  my  sec- 
ond choice,  the  process  with  impossible  name 
of  magnetohydrodynamlcs,  which  happily  can 
be  abbreviated  to  MHO,  is  one  which  can  In 
the  opinion  of  many  experts  be  developed 
much  more  quickly,  much  more  cheaply  and 
(at  least  in  principle)  be  adapted  to  the 
power  plants  that  are  already  In  existence. 
If  successful,  it  could  increase  the  efficiency 
of  fossU-fueled  plants  by  as  much  as  40  to 
50  ; .  'When  you  consider  the  annual  fuel  bill 
for  power  plants  (something  on  the  order  of 
6  billion  dollars  per  year),  increases  like  this 
seem  worth  pursuing. 

MHD  is  a  process  that  permits  a  much 
more  direct  oonversion  of  beat  energy  into 
electrical  energy  than  does  the  steam-turbine 
cycle  I  described  a  moment  ago  Instead  USD 
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involves   the   transformation  of   the   energy 
in  hot.  moving  molecules  which  are  ionized — 
that  is.  electrically  charged— Into  electricity. 
No  moving  parts  such  as  a  turbine  are  In- 
volved    The    principles    of    MHD    have    been 
knowai  for  a  long  time,  but  no  really  serious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  them  to 
electrical    power   production.   Approximately 
once  every  three  years  someone  in  the  fed- 
eral povemment  organizes  a  study  panel  to 
examine  MHD.  I  have  three  such  reports  in 
my  office.  They  all  conclude  that  MHD  has 
great  promise,  that  the  power  utilities  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  the  research  to  reduce 
U    to    practice    because   of    the    expense    in- 
volved, that  the  electrical  equipment  manu- 
facturers cannot  be  expected  to  perfect  the 
process   for   the   same   reason   and   that   the 
government  should  embark  on  a  wide-scale 
program.  Last  year,  the  federal  government 
invested  exacUy  •300.000  In  MHD,  according 
to  a  report  entitled  "Electric  Power  and  the 
Environment '  published   by  the  President's 
omce  of  Science  and  Technolcgj    That  same 
report     estimated     that     a     total     effort    of 
J500.000.000  would  be  required  to  do  the  Job. 
To  recapitulate,  an  investment  of  a  half- 
billloa  m  MHD  has  the  potential  of  saving 
billions  of  dollars  per  year  In  fuel  costs.  It  is 
tempting   to   compare   these    numbers   with 
the  experience  in  developing  nuclear  power 
where  several  billions  have  already  been  in- 
vested   in   the   development   of   the   current 
generation  of  nuclear  reactors  and  three  more 
bili'.on  are  projected  for  the  development  of 
ibe  next    (breeder)    generation    And  all  this 
to  produce  power  that  is  barely  competitive 
widi    the    technologies    that    have    been    in 
existence  for  years 

Why  has  MHD  been  ignored'.'  The  answer  Is 
complex,  but  let  me  try.  There  Is  no  central 
energy  authority  In  Washington.  No  agency 
with  the  technical  clout,  political  backing 
and  thrust  to  take  on  MHD.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Is  constrained  by  law  to 
develop  only  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. While  the  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
cently proposed,  as  one  component  of  Its  gov- 
ernmental reorganization  plan,  an  overall 
Energy  Commission  (with  the  concommltant 
partial  but  substantial  dismantlement  of  the 
AECi .  this  proposal  has  met  with  instant  hos- 
tility by  influential  members  of  Congress — 
particularly  those  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  whose  power 
and  influence  would  undoubtedly  recede  If 
the  AEC  were  to  be  reduced  In  size  and 
budget.  Perhaps  Congressman  Ryan  will  have 
a  more  authoritative,  and  hopefully  a  more 
optuuistlc  report,  on  the  future  of  this 
proposal. 

Research  and  development  on  advanced 
technologies  is  simply  one  component  of  an 
overall  energy  policy  for  the  nation.  The  area 
of  energy  policy  reaches  far  and  includes,  for 
example,  such  difBcult  and  complex  subjects 
as  depletion  allowances,  import  quotas, 
freight  rate  schedules,  mine  safety  regula- 
tions and  many  others.  And  I  repeat,  there 
Is  no  central  agency  charged  with  develop- 
ing and  presiding  over  a  coherent,  overall 
energy  policy.  When  one  considers  that  the 
yearly  bill  for  electrical  power  is  now  over 
twenty  billion  dollars,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  comes  into  focus. 

There  have  been  a  few  encouraging  signs. 
Late  in  the  Johnson  administration,  a  sec- 
tion of  three  men  was  set  to  work  on  the 
energy  problem  In  the  President's  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  And  as  recently  as 
last  year  a  new  division  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  was  set  up  to  fund,  with 
pitifully  limited  funds,  a  few  new  research 
efforts  in  this  vastly  important  area.  The  de- 
cisions which  effect  energy  policy,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  determine,  tend  to  be  made  by  the 
faceless  men  in  what  'was  once  called  the 
Bureau  of  Budget.  I  personally  tlilnk  we  de- 
serve better.  And  I  urge  you  to  Join  with  me 
in  pressing  for  a  change.  Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PowEB  GratniATioi* — A  Study  of  Presint  Re- 
sources IN  RiiA-noN  TO  Population  Geowth 
(Presented  by  Clyde  Ruffle) 
GodK  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen:  On 
the  original  program  for  Princeton  Alumni 
College  '71  I  am  Usted  as  "Alumnus  from 
utUitles  Industry."  It  Is  true  that  I  have 
spent  my  adult  lifetime  working  In  the  utU- 
ity  Industry — Public  Service  Electric  and 
Gas  Company — but  I  mtist  confess  that  I 
am  not  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  University 
although  I  should  feel  honored  to  l>e  one.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  telling  this  audi- 
ence about  some  of  the  problems  which  face 
our  Industry  and  more  ^eclflcally  of  giving 
my  personal  views  on  the  outlook  with  re- 
spect to  power  generation  and  fuel  resources 
as  related  to  population  growth. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  convinced  that  In  the  future,  we  in  the 
United  States,  wUl  be  able  to  produce  and 
distribute  the  electric  energy  required  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  population  and 
with  steady  abatement  of  the  undesirable 
environmental  Impacts  In  which  all  of  us 
are  so  deeply  interested. 

Being  an  engineer,  I  am  certainly  not 
qualified  to  forecast  the  timetable  of  reduc- 
tion in  population  growth  as  proposed  by  the 
advocates  of  Zero  Population  Growth,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider this  factor  in  our  discussions  today. 
Its  impact  at  best  will  not  be  significant 
within  the  period  of  the  long  range  growth 
forecast  upon  which  the  utility  industry 
bases  its  plant  expansion  plans.  This  view  is 
expressed  in  an  article  in  the  Conference 
Board  Record  of  May  1971,  Dr.  Phillip  M 
Hauser,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Director 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Popvilation  Re- 
search Center  said  "But  sometimes  I  fear 
that  the  public  relations  people  on  the  Zero 
Population  Growth  front  have  not  made 
clear  that  we  ■will  probably  not  achieve  that 
condition  in  this  nation  for  at  least  80  years." 
Tlie  electric  utility  Industry  is  a  high  cap- 
ital intensive  Industry,  requiring  the  Installa- 
tion of  very  large  plant  facilities  such  as  gen- 
erating stations  and  transmission  lines 
planned  well  in  advance  of  the  Increments  of 
growing  load.  Consequently,  for  many  years 
we  have  made  load  forecasts  10  to  20  years 
in  advance. 

Population  growth  interestingly  has  not 
been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  In- 
crease in  use  of  electric  power  in  the  past 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  nation's 
population  since  1882  has  grown  at  a  rate  of 
16',  per  year,  equivalent  to  doubling  every 
40  years,  while  electric  power  u.se  has  grown 
at  an  annual  rate  of  T',  .  equivalent  to 
doubling  about  every  10  years.  Thus,  It  is 
evident  that  the  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices, increase  In  personal  income,  and  In- 
dividtial  preferences  as  to  how  the  available 
income  will  be  used,  and  technical  develop- 
ments, are  more  Important  factors  In  the 
growth  of  electric  power  use  than  is  the  basic 
population  growth. 

In  the  future  we  see  environmental  im- 
provement activities  as  a  new  factor  that  In- 
creases the  use  of  electric  power.  Por  ex- 
ample, a  comprehensive  survey  of  regional 
sewage  treatment  facilities  required  to  clean 
up  the  major  rivers  of  the  United  States  indi- 
cates that  this  program  could  require  addi- 
tional electric  power  supply  of  several  mil- 
lion kilowatts.  Other  programs  to  Improve 
the  environment  such  as  solid  waste  re- 
cycling and  new  or  expanded  mass  transit 
systems  will  also  add  materially  to  the  na- 
tion's future  power  requirements  quite  apart 
from  popvilation  growth. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  supply  of  fuels  for  power  generation  in  the 
face  of  vastly  expanded  electric  power  needs 
in  the  future.  In  connection  with  the  1970 
National  Power  Survey  now  In  the  final 
stages  of  preparation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,    the    Northeast    Regional    Ad- 
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visory  Committee  estimates  that  power  needs 
in  this  region  will  require  a  jjower  supply  of 
2.7  to  3.5  times  the  present  level  by  the  year 
1990. 

People  are  concerned  that  at  this  rate  of 
growth  we  may  soon  run  out  of  fuels  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  supplies  of  some  fossil  fuels  are 
Indeed  limited.  However,  In  my  opinion  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  running  out  of  fuel  for 
the  following  reasons: 

Natiu-al  gas  and  oil  reserves  within  con- 
tinental United  States  are  low,  being  esti- 
mated at  13  years,  and  9  years,  respectively, 
while  coal  reserves  are  estimated  at  400  to 
1,400  years  at  present  rates  of  visage  by  in- 
dustry and  utUiUes.  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
fuel,  vu-anium  for  conventional  fission  reac- 
tors is  estimated  to  be  adequate  for  about  13 
years,  and  the  development  of  a  practicable 
breeder  reactor  now  under  intensive  re- 
search and  development  could  extend  the 
availability  of  fissionable  material  substan- 
tially. Fossil  fuel  and  uranium  supplies  from 
foreign  countries  will,  of  course,  augment 
these  domestic  reserves. 

BeycMid  this,  the  exciting  prcanise  of  a  mas- 
sive new  fuel  source  for  tbe  long  pull  lies 
in  the  development  of  a  commercially  feasible 
controlled  nuclear  fusion  reactor.  Five  or  six 
major  research  projects  on  controlled  fusion 
are  under  way  In  the  United  States  and  there 
are  a  number  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Esti- 
mates of  time  required  to  reach  commercial 
operation  range  from  20  to  30  years.  Since  the 
fuel  for  such  reactors  is  heavy  hydrogen, 
which  occurs  in  the  ocean,  lake  and  stream 
waters  of  this  planet,  the  supply  of  this  re- 
source can  be  considered  as  virtually 
unlimited. 

One  of  the  most  promising  research  efiorts 
in  controlled  nuclear  f vision  is  being  carried 
out  here  at  the  Princeton  Plasma  Physics 
Laboratory.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  most  inter- 
ested to  hear  what  Dr.  Robert  Mills  has  to 
tell  us  on  this  vitally  important  subject. 

From  the  at>ove  remarks  it  Is  obvious  that 
fossil  fuels,  except  for  coal,  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  take  a  large  share  of  growth  In  power 
prodvictlon.  Coal  reserves  are  substantial,  but 
the  problems  of  fly  ash  and  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  coal  burning  plants  are 
serious. 

Uranium  reactors  which  are  just  coming 
Into  widespread  vise  are  our  best  hope  for  the 
near  future.  They  emit  no  fly  ash  or  com- 
bustible gasses.  However,  the  need  for 
breeder  reactors  to  expand  the  usable  re- 
serves of  uranium  is  very  pressing  and  re- 
search and  development  work  must  be  carried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  Is  estlnaated 
that  commercially  practicable  breeders  will 
be  available  in  the  early  19806  and  this  ex- 
panded source  of  fuel  will  tide  us  over  until 
the  1990s  when,  hopefully,  fusion  reactors 
will  be  available. 

What  »ill  we  do  to  reduce  air  pollution 
from  fossil  flred  plants  during  the  progres- 
sion to  widespread  use  of  the  essentially 
pollution  free  nuclear  plants?  Much  has 
already  Ijeen  done.  Por  example,  the  record 
in  New  Jersey  to  date  is  Impressive.  By  the 
end  of  1971  my  company  will  have  reduced 
the  discharge  of  fly  ash  by  76';  and  of  sulfur 
dioxide  by  63'.  since  1966.  We  are  proud  of 
this  record  and  we  are  working  to  continvie 
the  downward  trend  which  Is  most  Impor- 
tant in  the  face  of  increasing  use  of  electric 
energy. 

I  am  svire  you  must  know  that  the  svib- 
stantial  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  pollu- 
tants Is  an  expensive  undertaking  which 
today  requires  the  use  of  high  cost  low  svil- 
fur  fuel  to  reduce  the  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sion and  the  installation  of  highly  efficient 
electrostatic  precipitators  to  take  the  fly  ash 
out  of  the  flue  gas  stream.  Incidentally, 
every  boiler  that  my  company  has  Installed 
since  1937  has  been  equipped  with  electro- 
static   precipitators,    so    this    technique    of 
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pollution  control  ia  nothing  new  to  us.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  ever  increasing  re- 
quirements under  the  air  pollution  control 
code  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
Install  precipitators  having  an  efficiency  of 
at  least  99 '^r.  whereas  in  the  earlier  days 
85  "i  to  90%  efficiency  was  considered 
adequate. 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  some  say  that 
the  proper  way  to  reduce  pollution  is  to  cur- 
tall  the  use  of  electricity  by  various  meth- 
ods, such  as  by  charging  a  higher  price  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  higher  xisage,  or  by  placing 
a  stiff  sales  tax  on  Important  appliances 
such  as  house  heaters,  air  conditioners.  TV 
sets,  etc..  or  by  passing  legislation  prohibit- 
ing home  owners  from  connecting  more  than 
one  of  each  heavy  use  appliance  to  his  serv- 
ice. All  of  these  moves  are  negative  steiw. 
They  woiild  seem  to  discriminate  against 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  Tbey  would 
encourage  the  use  of  energy  in  other  forms 
which  would  have  a  more  deleterious  effect 
on  the  environment.  Some  of  these  moves 
would  be  difficult  to  Implement,  and  of 
course  would  be  contrary  to  our  free  society. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  In  America  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  no  longer  have 
the  determination,  the  ingenuity  and  tha 
technology  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
for  such  necessities  as  additional  lost  cost 
housing.  Improved  mass  transportation,  rea- 
sonably priced  food  and  clothing  and  ample 
electric  energy  and  to  meet  these  needs  with- 
out seirlous  impairment  of  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  To  curtail  our  efforts  in  any  of 
these  areas  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
future  of  this  nation.  A  negative  course  can- 
not solve  the  problem.  We  must  continue  to 
strive  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween environmental  quality  and  sufficient 
J      electric  power  for  all  of  our  requirements. 

In  these  introductory  remarks,  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  discuss  all  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  facing  the  utility  industry 
In  building  an  adequate  plant  to  meet  the 
growing  load,  while  at  the  same  time  design- 
ing and  operating  the  system  to  provide  an 
ample  and  reliable  supply  of  electric  power 
St  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  discussed  the  problems  of  minimiz- 
ing air  pollution  In  some  detail,  as  we  con- 
sider this  to  be  the  most  Important  area  of 
our  Impact  upon  the  environment.  We  con- 
sider of  next  importance  the  problem  of 
thermal  effects  on  the  rivers  which  supply 
the  condensing  water  needed  for  our  steam 
tuirblne  generators.  Nuclear  plants  require 
relatively  large  amounts  of  cooling  water. 
My  company's  first  nuclear  plant  Is  vmder 
construction  on  the  Delaware  River  near 
Salem,  N-J.  The  Army  Engineers'  model  at 
Vlcksburg.  Miss,  was  used  to  duplicate  con- 
ditions under  various  tidal  flows  and  Inlet 
and  outlet  designs  from  which  the  optimum 
arrangement  was  selected  and  is  now  under 
construction.  Also,  we  retained  Dr.  James 
H.  Carpenter  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  to 
make  exhaustive  studies  of  stream  flow  and 
water  discharge  patterns  to  determine  tem- 
perature rise  in  the  river  at  this  location. 

In  addition  to  this  we  nave  retained  Dr. 
Edward  Raney  of  Cornell  University  and  as 
many  as  30  marine  biologists  to  make  an 
unusually  comprehensive  survey  and  study 
of  marine  life  and  radiation  levels  at  and 
above  and  below  the  plant  site  so  that  a 
basis  of  comparison  between  conditions  prior 
to  and  after  operation  of  the  plant  can  be 
determined.  The  study  was  started  in  1968 
and  will  continue  until  at  least  flve  years 
after  the  first  unit  is  started  in  1973.  This 
is  the  most  extensive  Indeptb  ecology  sur- 
vey ever  undertaken  prior  to  the  erection 
cf  a  nuclear  generating  station. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  I 
believe  the  intrusion  upon  the  environment 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  electric 
power  systems  can  be  clearly  classified  into 
three   categories.  First,   the  possible   effects 
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on  the  health  of  human  beings.  Second,  ef- 
fects on  the  ecology  of  the  area,  such  as 
plant  and  marine  life,  and  third,  aesthetic 
Impacts. 

I  have  discussed  to  some  extent  the  first 
and  most  important  of  these,  the  effect  of  air 
pollution  on  the  health  of  human  beings, 
and  I  reiterate  that  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  minimize  these  effects  and  to  comply 
with  the  criteria  of  the  various  codes  that 
have  been  established  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  comparison. 

We  are  also  very  conscious  of  ecological  ef- 
fects as  Illustrated  by  the  extensive  studies 
being  made  of  aquatic  life  at  Salem  nuclear 
generating  station.  Here,  too,  there  are  cri- 
teria, for  example,  a  temperature-rise  limit 
established  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  Our  new  plant  will  fall  well 
within  the  prescribed  limit. 

The  third  category,  aesthetic  considera- 
tions, is  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  because 
of  disagreement  as  to  what  is  or  what  Is  not 
an  acceptable  design  of  tower  line,  power 
plant  or  substation.  The  design  of  a  power 
plant  or  tower  line  which  meets  the  approval 
of  Community  A  may  not  be  acceptable  In 
Community  B.  The  Increased  interest  in  our 
designs  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  groups 
makes  the  process  of  arriving  at  choices  very 
d'filcult  and  time  consuming.  We  are,  how- 
e  er,  working  very  hard  to  meet  the  desires 
of  people  in  our  swea  regarding  the  location 
and  design  of  these  essential  facilities.  This 
problem  is  nationwide  but  is  more  acute  in 
densely  populated  areas  such  as  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

We  make  a  practice  of  giving  advance 
notice  of  our  general  plans  followed  by  dis- 
cussions with  municipal,  county  and  state 
bodies  and  frequently  by  public  hearings  to 
obtain  agreement  where  possible  on  the  most 
acceptable  plan.  People  generally  are  rea- 
sonable when  our  needs  are  put  l>efore  them 
but  often  the  response  is  "sure  we  need 
electric  service  but  why  dont  you  put  that 
substation  In  the  next  town." 

In  line  with  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  our  facilities,  we  are  continu- 
ing our  long-established  program  of  putting 
heavy  distribution  lines  underground,  giving 
special  architectural  treatment  to  struc- 
tures, landscaping  our  facilities,  using 
specially  designed  towers  and  dynamic  color 
schemes  fc*  our  structures.  These  measures, 
together  with  expenditures  for  air  and  water 
quality  control  have  required  expenditures 
totaling  96  million  dollars,  of  which  about 
55  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in  the  last 
4  years. 

Now,  let  me  conclude  by  summarizing 
briefly  a  few  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said: 

Energy  requirements  in  the  northeast  part 
of  our  country  may,  by  1990.  Increase  up  to 
as  much  aa  3>,i  times  present  levels. 

Population  growth  will  not  be  the  most 
Important  factor  in  this  increase,  but  other 
factors,  such  as  improving  the  nation's 
health,  education  and  environment,  and  its 
standard  of  living  in  genersJ.  will  make  up 
the  significant  part  of  this  increase. 

The  increase  in  available  electric  energy 
will  be  accomplished  by  shifting  from  the 
fossil  fuel  technology  to  nuclear  and  pos- 
sibly other  technologies;  and.  by  the  end  of 
the  century  to  fusion  energy  itself. 

The  resources  to  meet  the  Increased  re- 
quirements for  electric  energy  are  available. 

As  Indicated  today,  the  utilities  are  on  a 
descending  curve  of  environmental  Impact. 
The  effect  per  unit  of  energy  is  being  dras- 
tically reduced.  This  trend  will  unquestion- 
ably continue. 

Consequently,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
country  has  the  present  and  foreseeable  tech- 
nology and  natural  resources  to  produce  and 
distribute  the  electric  energy  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  its  people  for  many  years  with  a 
minlmvmi  Impact  on  the  environment. 
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Tlie  real  question  mark  in  the  nation's 
ability  to  obtain  sufficient  electric  energy 
may  well  be  whether  it  has  the  appropriate 
political  and  social  mechanisms  for  this 
achievement.  For  the  short  run.  the  threat  to 
sufficient  quantities  of  electric  energy  may 
He  in  the  onrush  of  environmental  codes  and 
regulations,  some  of  which  are  unattainable, 
and  with  the  regulatory  agencies  whose  Juris- 
dictions at  times  are  overlapping,  inconsist- 
ent and  competing. 

June  9,  1971 
Th!.  Promise  of  Controlled  Thermonucleax 

POWE« 

(By  R.  G.  Mills) 

I.  introduction 
There  has  been  a  striking  growth  in  recent 
years  In  public  Interest  In  all  the  aspects  of 
population  pressure  on  our  environment  and 
all  the  secondary  symptoms  that  we  must  be- 
gin to  deal  with  If  life  Is  to  remain  pleasant 
on  our  planet.  This  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  tallc.  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  tell 
a  Princeton  audience  that  Princeton  Is  no 
Johnny-come-lately  to  the  problem;  nor  Is 
it  simply  a  talker  rather  than  a  doer.  One 
part  of  Princeton  University,  namely  the 
PlsLsma  Physics  Laboratory  on  the  Porrestal 
Campus,  has  been  working  on  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  mankind  for  almost 
twenty  years.  This  laboratory  is  actually  the 
largest  single  element  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Today  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  w« 
are  doing  out  there,  but  first  I  want  to  de- 
scribe the  problem. 

II.    TKE    ELECTRICAL    POWER    DEMANDS    OF    THE 
NATION 

In  round  numbers  we  have  300,000  mega- 
watts of  Installed  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity, and  the  demand  doubles  In  ten  years. 
The  Increase  In  demand  oomee  partially  from 
Increased  population  and  partially  from  new 
uses  for  electricity.  This  accelerating  growth 
will  not  continue  for  very  long.  One  way  or 
another  the  population  will  be  stabilized,  and 
the  rate  of  rise  In  power  use  per  capita  will 
slow,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
today  the  load  Is  increasing  at  this  rate,  and 
it  must  be  met.  Every  ten  days  this  nation 
needs  to  add  a  new  1000  MW  plant  to  its  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  (act  of  mid  twentieth  century 
life.  There  are  those  among  us  who  offer  to 
meet  the  resulting  environmental  problems 
by  putting  economic  pressure  on  large  j>ower 
users  by  inverting  the  price  structure  with 
respect  to  the  cost  struoture,  by  special  taxes, 
or  by  rationing,  but  I  submit  that  these 
measures  show  very  little  imagination.  At  best 
they  would  t>e  palliatives  merely  slov«rlng  the 
development  of  the  problem;  at  worst  they 
would  be  counterproductive  preventing  ame- 
lioration of  envlr<)nmental  problems.  As  one 
example  of  the  latter  consider  the  situation 
that  would  meet  the  development  of  low  cost 
batteries  and  high  performance  electric  auto- 
mobiles. The  automobile  Is  today's  worst 
offender,  and  the  electrical  automobile  would 
be  a  tremendous  boon.  It  would,  of  course, 
boost  the  demand  for  electric  power.  Many 
things  could  be  done  better  electrically  If 
that  marvelously  clean  and  quiet  form  of 
energy  were  cheaper. 

However  the  electrical  system  as  a  whole  is 
not  clean.  That  new  1000  MW  plant  that  we 
need  every  ten  days  may  burn  9000  tons  of 
coal  every  day  of  its  productive  life  after  it 
goes  into  operation.  Getting  that  coal  and 
getting  rid  of  the  wastes  is  a  dirty  problem. 
To  really  solve  it  we  need  a  brand  new  tech- 
nology, not  a  tinkering  with  the  old  system 
to  patch  it  up  and  make  it  a  little  better,  but 
an  innovation  that  eliminates  the  problem. 
Such  is  the  promise  of  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear power,  the  task  our  laboratory  ts 
worlclng  on  If  we  can  tap  the  enormous  en- 
ergy reserves  of  the  heavy  hydrogen  (deute- 
rium) In  the  oceans,  mankind  will  have  an 
inexhaustible   supply   of   fuel   of   negligible 
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cost,  distributed  throughout  the  world  and 
capable  of  clean,  low  cost  power. 

Coming  back  once  again  to  that  1000  MW 
plant,  let  us  compare  the  fuel  consumption 
and  waste  production  from  a  coal  plant  with 
those  of  a  fusion  plant.  The  accompanying 
chart  gives  the  numbers.  Note  that  the  num- 
bers are  not  only  bigger;  so  are  the  units.  We 
are  talking  about  tons  of  fuel  and  waste  for 
coal  plants  whereas  we  have  pounds  of  fuel 
»nd  waste  tor  fusion  plants.  F\irthermore,  the 
■waste"  of  a  fusion  power  plant  is  ordinary 
helium  gas,  a  valuable  commodity  that  may 
be  In  short  supply  In  subsequent  decades. 

The  primary  fuels  are  deuterium  and  lith- 
ium, with  tritium  (triply  hesvy  hydrogen) 
burned  directly  In  the  nuclear  "boiler",  but 
regenerated  from  lithium  in  the  power  plant. 

DAILY  FUEL  CONSUMPTION,  DAILY  WASTE  PRODUCTION 

0,000  Mw) 


Coal  plant 


D  T  Fusion  plant 
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in.    THE    rOSlON     POWER    PROCESS 

It  would  be  inappropriate  this  morning  to 
get  Into  a  very  technical  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  believe  me,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
technical  subjects  imaginable;  but  let  me 
give  you  Just  a  flavor  of  the  complexity  of 
harnessing  fusion  power  by  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  what  must  be  done  to  prtxluce  a  nu- 
clear fusion  fire. 

Just  as  in  the  burning  of  coal  where  we 
must  arrange  things  to  bring  atoms  of  carbon 
In  the  coal  into  close  proximity  with  atoms 
of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  so  in  nu- 
clear fusion  we  must  bring  nuclei  of  deu- 
terium into  close  proximity  to  nuclei  of  trit- 
ium. However,  nuclei  carry  positive  charges 
and  vigorously  repel  e«ich  other;  so  It  la 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  get  them  close 
together.  The  answer  is  to  hurl  them  together 
with  sufficient  velocity  that  their  momentum 
allows  them  to  collide  despite  their  strong 
mutual  repulsion.  When  the  arithmetic  is 
all  done  It  turns  out  that  the  secret  of  fu- 
sion power  Is  to  build  a  container  In  which 
we  can  heat  a  gas  of  fusible  fuel  to  a  tem- 
perature of  100,000,000  C. 

No  material  wall  can  be  used,  and  labora- 
tories throvighout  the  world  are  making  use 
of  magnetic  fields  as  a  tool  for  confinement 
of  these  hot  gases,  known  as  plasmas. 

W.    PRINCETON'S    PART    IN    THE    WORK 

Since  this  is  a  Princeton  audience,  I  shall 
describe  only  our  work,  but  I  should  make 
It  clear  that  essentially  every  Indtistrtal  na- 
tion has  mounted  a  large  research  effort  di- 
rected toward  the  goal  of  commercial  fusion 
power.  In  the  United  States  the  work  up  to 
HOW  has  been  supported  predominantly  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  support 
has  gone  principally  to  four  laboratories:  Los 
Alamos  in  New  Mexico,  Oak  Ridge  in  Ten- 
nessee. Livermore  In  California,  and  the 
Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory.  The 
annual  national  budget  in  recent  years  has 
been  about  $28  million. 

Our  laboratory  employs  almost  400  people. 
Of  these  400  about  100  are  professional  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  The  work  Is  expensive 
and  requires  large  amounts  of  equipment. 
To  generate  the  high  magnetic  fields  used 
to  confine  the  plasma  ^Jg*'  power  Is  required. 
We  have  three  large  motor  generator  sets 
each  with  a  96  ton  flywheel.  It  Is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  modified  steel  mill  motors 
operated  as  dc  generators.  Each  shaft  is 
driven  by  a  7000  harmBpomet  •itetric  motor. 
The  peak  power  output  of  this  system  for 
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two  seconds  is  200,000  kW,  enough  power 
for  a  city  the  size  of  Trenton.  For  economy 
the  system  is  operated  cyclically  so  that  our 
average  power  is  only  16.000  kilowatts,  a 
load  similar  to  that  for  the  town  of  Prince- 
ton. This  povper  supply  feeds  a  wide  variety 
of  experimental  machines. 

V.    THE    PRESENT    STATUS 

During  the  past  17  years  there  have  been 
periods  of  optimism  sandwiched  between 
periods  of  disappointment.  In  the  past  the 
optimism  was  generally  associated  with  the 
appearance  of  fresh,  new  ideas  that  appeared 
full  of  promise.  In  contrast,  today's  high 
optimism  is  based  on  solid  experimental  re- 
sults that  make  the  proof  of  scientific  feasi- 
bility appear  imminent. 

The  excitement  had  Its  origin  In  1969  when 
it  became  clear  that  the  Russian  T-3  Toka- 
mak  experimental  machine  was  heating  its 
plasma  to  somewhat  higher  temperatures  and 
maintaining  Its  confinement  for  ten  times 
longer  than  similarly  shaped  machines  had 
accomplished  in  the  past.  The  Russian  re- 
sults at  first  were  viewed  with  some  skepti- 
cism In  the  west  where  It  was  thought  that 
their  measurements  of  high  temperatures 
might  be  explained  by  a  two-component 
plasma  of  moderate  temperature  plus  a  group 
of  high  energy  electrons.  These  alternate  in- 
terpretations can  be  discriminated  between 
by  instrumentation  by  laser  equipment.  In 
1969  the  Russians  didn't  have  suitable  laser 
apparatus  available  In  Moscow,  but  such 
equipment  was  available  in  England.  The 
English  offered  to  take  their  equipment  to 
Moscow  to  make  the  measurements.  The  Rus- 
sians welcomed  this  assistance  and  In  Sep- 
tember of  1969  at  the  conference  in  Novosi- 
birsk, the  thermonuclear  fraternity  was 
greeted  by  the  nevre  that  the  T-3  plasma  was 
really  hot.  indeed  somewhat  hotter  than  the 
original  claim. 

This  news  stimulated  the  laboratories  of 
the  world  to  determine  why  the  Tokamak  did 
better  than  other  toroidal  containers,  and 
a  number  of  laboratories  undertook  fabrica- 
tion projects.  Princeton  decided  in  November 
to  modify  its  Model  C  stellarator  into  a  To- 
kamak by  cutting  out  the  straight  section 
and  moving  the  two  U-bends  together  to 
form  a  circle,  and  had  the  ST  (Symmetrical 
Tokamak)  operating  in  May  of  1970.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  confirmed  the  Rus- 
sian results  and  extended  measurements  to 
a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  plasma 
structure  and  behavior. 

The  Important  aspect  of  this  work  Is  not 
merely  that  higher  temperatures  and  longer 
confinement  times  have  been  achieved;  more 
Important  Is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
conditions  are  improving  as  the  temperature 
rises,  rather  than  deteriorating.  We  already 
have  demonstrated  In  the  laboratories  a  low 
enough  diffusion  rate  to  make  a  reactor  possi- 
ble. The  next  step  Is  to  show  that  we  can 
maintain  this  as  we  raise  the  temperature 
to  reactor  conditions.  In  these  machines  we 
have  electron  temperatures  of  1 5,000,000 "C, 
and  ion  temperatures  of  5,000.000<'C.  We  need 
to  Improve  these  by  about  a  factor  of  ten. 
and  the  key  to  doing  this  is  to  have  a  larger 
machine. 

VI.  THE  rtrrtTRE 

More  powerful  machines  mean  larger  and 
more  costly  equipment.  It  Is  significant  that 
several  different  design  studies  of  machines 
to  demonstrate  the  scientific  feasibility  of 
fusion  power  cost  In  the  range  of  25-30  mil- 
lion dollars  each,  approximately  the  present 
national  AEC  budget  for  the  entire  program. 
Fortunately,  as  the  recent  successes  attract 
attention,  more  Interest  In  the  program  Is 
generated,  and  it  appears  that  the  budget 
may  be  Increased.  It  Is  especially  gratlf>-ing 
to  us  that  the  public  utility  Industry  Is  very 
Interested  in  the  program.  The  Public  Serv- 
ice Electric  and  Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey 
was  the  first  to  contribute  financial  backing 
to  our  efforts,  and  others  have  followed  suit. 
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This  is  a  most  important  development  and 
is  a  first  step  toward  the  day  when  the  cott 
of  developing  fusion  pwwer  will  be  shifted 
from  the  government  to  industry. 

The  questions  always  arise  of  how  long 
will  It  take  and  how  much  will  it  cost.  Pre- 
dicting the  future  is  hazardous,  but  In  broad 
terms  it  looks  like  the  proof  of  scientific 
feasibility  will  come  during  the  seventies, 
demonstration  plants  will  operate  in  the 
eighties,  and  commercial  fusion  power  a-lll 
be  a  reality  in  the  nineties.  The  costs  should 
average  $100  million  per  year  until  the  new 
Industry  is  born. 

What  does  this  promise?  Simply  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  energy  problems  of  man- 
kind. Inexhaustible,  low  cost  fuel;  an  in- 
herently safe  generating  system  that  Is  clean 
and  quiet  enough  for  location  within  regions 
of  high  population  density,  and  a  substan- 
tial Improvement  in  the  problem  of  waste 
heat. 


U.S.  CONTROL  OF  CARIBBEAN  VITAL 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  continued 
U.S.  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  of  our  naval  base 
at  Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba  and  our 
military  installations  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
vital  to  the  military  defenses  of  this 
country. 

I  view  with  grave  concem  the  present 
negotiations  with  Panama  involving  our 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  the  failure  of  the  executive  branch  to 
respond  vigorously  to  the  blatant  vitu- 
perations by  the  Communist  spokesmen 
for  Soviet  Russia  and  Cuba  condemning 
our  presence  in  Guantanamo  Bay  and 
openly  stating  their  intention  to  remove 
American  presence  there.  While  our  naval 
stations  at  San  Juan  and  Roosevelt  Roads 
have  not  been  subjected  to  such  verbal 
threats,  there  is  a  separatist  movement 
for  nationhood  imderway  by  those  in 
Puerto  Rico  who  would  socialize  that 
island  and  nationalize  all  industries. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  at  the  strategic 
maritime  crossroads  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  is  of  great  importance 
for  interoceanic  commerce  in  peacetime 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  we  allow  it  to  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  other  nation  or  of  any  inter- 
national agency  such  as  the  UJJ.O. 

The  demands  by  Panamanian  ofBcials 
for  complete  sovereignty  by  Panama  over 
the  Canal  Zone  are  unreasonable  and 
without  legal  justification.  Three  treaties 
form  the  legal  basis  for  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  Hay-Paimcefote  Treaty  of 
1901  with  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
the  sole  right  of  the  United  States  to 
build  the  canal. 

The  Hay-Bimau-Varilla  Treaty  with 
Panama  of  1903  granted  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity  "the  use,  occupation 
and  control"  of  the  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory for  the  "construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion" of  the  Panama  Canal  with  full 
"sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority" 
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within  the  zone  to  the  "entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power  or  authority."  This  treaty  not  only 
binds  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  to 
maintain,  operate,  and  defend  the 
Panama  Canal  but  also  binds  Panama  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  treaty.  Also 
the  United  States  was  given  "all  rights, 
power,  and  authority"  over  a  strip  of 
land  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal 
extending  the  approximately  50-mile 
length  of  the  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  third  treaty  legalizing  America's 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  is  the 
Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of  1922  where- 
by Colombia  recognized  ownership  of  the 
Canal  as  "vested  entirely  and  absolutely 
in  the  United  States  of  America." 

These  three  treaties  to  protect  Amer- 
ica's interests  were  hammered  out  by 
wise  and  realistic  negotiators.  The  main 
concern  of  those  presently  bargaining 
with  the  Panamanians  seems  to  be 
placating  America's  enemy.  Our  early 
negotiators  realized  that  Panama  was  a 
politically  unstable  country  plagued  with 
recurrent  revolutions.  So,  they  insisted 
that  U.S.  soveignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  over  operation  of  the  canal  be 
granted  in  perpetuity.  In  perpetuity 
means  forever. 

Guantanamo  Bay,  which  is  located  at 
the  crossrotuls  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
commands  the  Windward  Passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Caribbean  and  serves 
as  a  sentinel  in  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

By  a  Treaty  of  Relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  of  1903  as  renegotiated 
in  1934,  tills  country  has  the  right  to  re- 
tain the  naval  base  at  Guantanamo.  The 
agreement  cannot  be  abrogated  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States — not  by 
treaty  but  by  an'  act  of  Congress  as  pro- 
vided in  article  4,  section  3,  clause  2  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Another  factor  to  consider  in  any 
claim  by  the  present  regime  in  Cuba  of 
its  right  to  Guantanamo  is  that  the 
treaties  of  1903  and  1934  were  made  by 
freely  elected  representatives  of  the 
Cuban  people.  There  have  been  no  free 
elections  in  Cuba  since  Castro  seized 
power  in  1959. 

And  then  there  is  the  treaty  of  1904 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
wherein  the  United  States  relinquished 
claim  of  title  to  the  Island  of  Pines  in 
consideration  of  the  use  by  the  United 
States  of  Guantanamo  as  a  naval  station. 
The  United  States  has  just  as  much  right 
to  claim  the  Isle  of  Pines  as  Cuba  does 
to  claim  Guantanamo. 

In  1960,  both  Castro  and  Khrushchev 
condemned  the  United  States  for  being 
in  Guantanamo,  claiming  that  it  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  Cuban  people 

President  Eisenhower  issued  a  forceful 
statement  letting  the  world  know  that 
the  United  States  had  no  intention  of 
giving  up  Guantanamo  and  of  our  inten- 
tion to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  defend  it. 

On  November  1,  1971,  Castro  and  Ko- 
sygin,  at  the  end  of  the  latter's  visit  to 
Cuba,  issued  a  joint  communique  which 
proclaimed: 

The    Soviet   side   highly    appreciated    the 
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achievements  of  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  in  building  the  foundations  of  so- 
cialism. It  condemned  again  the  Imperialist 
blockade  practiced  by  the  United  States  of 
America  against  Cuba  and  different  U.S.-en- 
couraged  hoetUe  actions,  including  piratic 
actions  and  violations  of  air  space,  as  well 
as  expressed  itself  against  the  unlawful  pres- 
ence of  the  North  American  military  base  of 
Ouantanamo  in  Cuban  territory. 

While  in  Chile  a  few  weeks  ago,  Castro 
boasted  that  he  would  soon  make  a  cltiim 
for  Guantanamo,  end  that  the  United 
States  would  surrender  the  base  without 
a  shot  being  fired. 

On  December  10,  1903.  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  entered  Guanta- 
namo for  the  first  time.  Cuban  Dictator 
Pidel  Castro  this  past  Friday,  the  68th 
anniversary  of  American  occupation  of 
Guantanamo,  utilized  the  occasion  to 
verbally  blast  the  United  States,  stating 
that  our  presence  in  Guantanamo  was 
illegal  and  that  the  stubborn  attitude  of 
the  United  States  of  remaining  in  Guan- 
tanamo would  provoke  a  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  imperative  that 
the  United  States  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama 
Canal  are  nonnegotiable,  that  this  Na- 
tion declare  again  as  did  President  Eisen- 
hower its  intent  to  take  whatever  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  defend  Guanta- 
namo, and  that  we  beef  up  our  defenses 
to  be  prepared  for  any  foreseeable  even- 
tuality in  the  Caribbean  area. 

If  the  United  States  ever  gives  up  its 
base  at  Guantanamo,  it  should  be  given 
to  the  free  Cubans  as  a  base  for  liberat- 
ing their  homeland. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  report  by  Roberto  E.  Socas  entitled 
"U.S.  Naval  Base,  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  Background  Analysis,"  and  the 
texts  of  the  1903  and  1934  treaties  con- 
cerning Guantanamo  and  the  treaty  of 
1904  regarding  the  Isle  of  Pines  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

IProm   the   Library   of  Congress   Legislative 
Reference  Service! 
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On  January  3,  1961,  the  United  States 
severed  diplomatic  and  consular  relations 
with  Cuba.  This  step  followed  a  series  of 
Increasingly  hostile  actions  by  the  Cuban 
Government.  Cuba  had  expropriated  almost 
$1  billion  in  United  States-owned  property. 
It  had  consistently  followed  a  policy  of  vlllfl- 
catlon  of  the  United  States  and  its  leaders. 
It  had  accused  the  United  States  before  the 
United  Nations  of  intervention  in  Cuba  and 
of  aggression  against  Cuba.  Cuba  had  drawn 
closer  to  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  and  continued 
to  receive  quantities  of  military  tmd  other 
forms  of  assistance  from  that  bloc. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  has  been  the  subject  of 
grave  concern  to  Americans.  TTils  paper  pro- 
vides background  on  the  situation  of  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  It  notes  the  legal 
right  of  the  United  States  to  lease  the  area 
upon  which  resides  the  Guantanamo  Base. 
It  describes  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  Base.  It  draws  together  differing  esti- 
mates of  the  miUtary -strategic  and  political 
Importance  of  Ouantanamo  to  the  United 
States.  Finally,  it  outlines  United  States, 
Cuban  and  Soviet  policies  toward  the  Base. 
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I.  BACKGBOUND   TO    DNmD   STATES   ACQUlSmON 

OF  GUANTANAMO    NAVAL    BASE 

The  United  States  originally  acquired  the 
area  upon  which  It  established  the  Naval 
Base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  through  a 
lease  agreement  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  in  1903.  While  rec- 
ognizing that  Cuba  retained  ultimate  sover- 
eignty over  the  leased  area,  the  United  States 
was  granted  "complete  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol" for  as  long  as  It  retained  use  of  the  area. 
By  a  further  agreement  that  year,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  Cuba  $2000  In  gold  an- 
nually for  the  use  of  the  leased  area.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Relations  of  June  9.  1934,  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  reaffirmed  the  pro- 
visions of  these  lease  agreements. 

In  addition,  an  Executive  Order  signed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  May  1, 
1941.  established  Guantanamo  Bay  as  a 
"Naval  Defensive  Sea  Area"  and  a  "Naval  Air 
Space  Reservation."  This  order,  which  Is  still 
In  force,  closes  Ouantanamo  Bay  to  foreign 
warships  and  aircraft,  as  well  as  to  com- 
mercial shipping  and  aircraft,  except  vessels 
engaged  In  Cuban  trade. 

II.  A    DESCRIPTION    OP   GUANTANAMO    NAVAL   BASE 

The  Ouantanamo  Naval  Base,  on  the 
southeast  tip  of  Cuba  roughly  500  miles  from 
Miami,  encompasses  19.621  acres  of  land  and 
9.196  acres  of  water.  This  45  square  mile  area 
of  land  and  water  is  enclosed  by  27  miles  of 
perimeter  fence  Inland  and  on  the  seaward 
side  by  9  miles  of  waterfront.  On  the  land 
side  It  Is  surrounded  by  red  clay  hills  and 
high  Jungle  land,  all  suitable  for  Cuban 
artillery  emplacement. 

This  United  States  Base  represents  an  In- 
vestment of  some  »76  million,  contains 
harbor,  docking  and  ship  repair  facilities, 
communications,  medical,  supply,  ordnance 
stowage,  training,  and  administrative  Instal- 
lations. There  are  two  airfields  with  associated 
shop  and  hangar  facilities,  including  a  5000- 
foot  runway  at  McCalla  Field  for  conven- 
tional aircraft  and  an  8000-foot  strip  for  Jets 
at  Leeward  Point.  In  addition,  on-base  hous- 
ing and  recreational  faculties  are  provided 
for  American  personnel. 

The  Base  Is  a  self-contained  entity  except 
for  the  water  and  part  of  Its  electric  supply. 
Water  must  be  pumped  from  a  pumping  sta- 
tion on  the  Yateras  River  more  them  four 
miles  outside  the  Base;  part  of  the  Base's 
power  needs  are  supplied  by  a  Cuban  power 
company.  In  the  even*  that  essential  utili- 
ties are  cut  off,  alternative  emergency  sources 
could  be  resorted  to  if  usage  were  strictly 
rationed. 

In  recent  months,  military  personnel  has 
included  about  250  officers  and  3000  enlisted 
men.  Two  hundred  sixty  United  States  civil- 
ians are  employed  in  a  ClvU  Service  status 
and  resident  on  the  Base.  Dependents  total 
about  2770.  In  addition,  close  to  3600  Cubans 
are  regularly  employed  on  the  Base,  most  of 
whom  live  outside  the  naval  Installation. 

Current  annual  maintenance  and  operat- 
ing costs  total  (8.3  million.  Of  this  about  17 
million  Is  in  the  form  of  wages  to  the  3600 
Cuban  workers  at  the  Base,  and  (500,000  in 
the  form  of  purchases  of  fresh  provisions 
and  other  commodities  from  Cuba.  Since  the 
Base  presents  about  the  only  major  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  In  the  area  and  the 
land  is  too  arid  to  cultivate,  the  Base  pro- 
vides a  welcome  livelihood  for  thousands  of 
Cubans  who  might  otherwise  fare  badly  on 
that  i>art  of  the  island. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Base  contributes  (7.5  million  annually  (17 
million  in  wages  and  (0.5  million  in  pur- 
chases) to  the  Cuban  economy.  In  addition, 
Cuba  has  been  receiving  (3,386.35  since  1934, 
In  place  of  the  (2000  In  gold  coin  originally 
agreed  to. 

Defense  preparations  are  reported  to  be 
thorough.  The  naval,  marine  and  air  contin- 
gents regularly  stationed  on  the  Base,  along 
with  the  weapcma  at  their  disposal  and  high 
wire  fences  and  land  mines,  have  been  placed 
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In  readiness  to  combat  any  direct  assault.  In 
addition,  reinforcements  are  readily  avail- 
able from  our  bases  in  nearby  Puerto  Rico. 
the  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  our  Caribbean 
naval  forces  which  are  steaming  In  the  Vi- 
cinity of  the  Base. 

III.  rrs  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  UNrrED  STATES 

A.   Military-Strategic  importance 
The  Base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  with  its  deep 
water  harbor  and  Its  excellent  climate,  has 
a  variety  of  strategic  uses.' 

Lying  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Caribbean, 
Guantanamo  commands  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Caribbean 
and  serves  as  an  outer  defense  post  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  is  an  Important  link  In 
the  chain  oi  bases  protecting  the  Caribbean. 
Guantananios  central  location  and  exten- 
sive facilities  make  It  a  staging  base  for  mili- 
tary fighter,  bomber  and  supply-carrying 
aircraft  bound  for  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  for  any  surface  or  troop  ac- 
tivities   In    the    Caribbean. 

In  view  of  growing  Soviet  submarine 
strength,  including  atomic  submarines,  it 
is  argued  that  Guantanamo  is  Important 
Is  assisting  in  the  search  for  and  Identifi- 
catiin  of  Soviet  submarines  and  that  it 
therefore  discourages  Russian  submarine 
incurslonii  along  the  Eastern  seaboard  and 
the  Caribbean.  Its  training  facilities  are 
deemed  excellent,  particularly  for  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  and  for  practice  in  amphib- 
ious strike  exercises. 

From  tlie  logistical  viewpoint  Guantana- 
mi  s  value  lies  in  its  unique  ability  to  sup- 
port naval  and  other  operations  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Its  many  and  varied  facilities  are 
considered  to  be  Invaluable  by  the  naval 
authorities  who  hold  that  they  cannot  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  except  at  great  cost  In 
nu  nty   and   time. 

It  iiiis  been  further  argued  that  Guan- 
tanamo has  a  negative  strategic  valvie.  So 
long  as  the  United  States  occupies  it,  the 
Base  is  denied  to  international  Communism. 
Were  Cuban  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  become  even  more  Intimate  and  were 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  the 
Base,  Castro  might  feel  free  to  turn  the 
Base  over  to  Soviet  control.  Such  an  even- 
tuality would  speed  the  penetration  of  In- 
ternational Communism  Into  this  Hemi- 
sphere and,  by  affording  a  haven  to  Soviet 
submarine  craft,  woxild  pose  a  closeln  threat 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Some  commentators,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  questioned  many  of  these  views.  They 
feel  that  fixed  bases  are  outdated  In  the  age 
of  modern  missile  artillery.  One  leading  naval 
spokesman,  for  example,  has  stated  that  with 
the  increase  In  range  of  ballistic  missiles,  the 
growth  In  the  power  of  their  warheads  and 
the  development  of  greater  precision  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  guidance  systems  of  these  mis- 
siles, if  military  forces  are  to  survive  an 
attack,  they  must  seek  greater  dispersion,  mo- 
bility and  be  more  effectively  concealed.'  Al- 
though he  did  not  explicitly  apply  this  Judg- 
ment to  Ouantanamo.  It  might  be  agreed  that 
"Gttmo"  shares  these  limiting  characteristics 
of  fixed  bases. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  New  York  Times  mili- 
tary   analyst,     admits     that     Ouantanamo, 


'  The  principal  United  States  Justification 
for  the  strategic  role  of  the  Guantanamo 
Base  Is  to  be  found  In  a  statement  by  Ad- 
miral Arlelgh  A.  Burse,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, at  the  Hearings  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations held  by  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Janu- 
ary 21,  1960,  p.  168ff.  The  key  excerpts  are 
reproduced  in  Appendix  I. 

=  Statement  made  by  Admiral  Russell.  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Oi>eratlons,  on  February  2, 
1960,  at  Hearings  on  U.S.  Relations  with 
Panama,  before  the  Sul>committee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  86th  Congress,  2nd  session, 
p.  93. 
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though  highly  important  In  any  limited  war, 
is  "probably  not  vital"  from  the  strategic 
vlevirpolnt.  He  adds  that  "For  all-out  nuclear 
war,  Ouantanamo  Bay,  with  its  present  fa- 
cilities, is  useless." '  Others  agree  with  this 
analysis,  pointing  out  In  terms  of  global 
strategy  that  Ouantanamo  "has  only  mar- 
ginal value,"  or  that  Ouantanamo  "Is  a  mili- 
tary convenience,  not  a  necessity."  '  Life 
Magazine  observed  that  "with  the  increas- 
ing mobility  and  endurance  of  modern  arma- 
ment, military  men  concede  that  Gitmo  Is  no 
longer  absolutely  essential  to  American  de- 
fense." '- 

Finally,  critics  note  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  value  and  role  of  United  States 
overseas  bases  is  being  reassessed  by  policy 
makers,  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  strategic 
utility,  of  the  political  difflcullies  they  usu- 
ally arouse,  and  the  balance  of  payments 
drain  they  represent. 

In  this  context  It  is  argued,  unlike  other 
United  States  overseas  bases  Guantanamo  is 
not  located  near  the  front  lines  of  defense 
against  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  ad- 
vance. As  such  It  U  held  to  offer  little  deter- 
rent value  to  that  potential  enemy. 
B.  Political  importance 

1.  Poh'ical  importance  to  the  United  States 
of  retaining  Guantanamo 

a.  .4*  a  .symbol  of  United  States  interest  in 

Caribbean  a, -j airs 
It  has  been  contended  that  Guantanamo 
Is  politically  important  to  the  United  States 
as  a  symbol  of  our  continued  Interest  In  de- 
velopments in  the  Caribbean  and  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  his  In- 
augurea  Address,  President  Kennedy  has 
affirmed  this  Interest  and  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  "let  every  other  power  know 
that  this  hemisphere  intends  to  remain  mas- 
ter of  Its  own  house."  Some  argue  that  our 
continued  use  of  this  Base  unambiguously 
confirms  this  Intent  while  any  other  policy 
would  seem  to  deny  this  Intent. 

b.  As   a  symbol   of   United   States   strength 

and   prestige 

Those  who  stress  the  political  Importance 
of  retaining  Guantanamo  argue  that  any 
concession  to  a  Communist-controlled  re- 
gime is  seen  by  Moscow  or  Peking  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  Any  evidence  of  a  readiness  oa 
the  part  of  the"  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  the  Base,  some  argue,  may  only  invite 
Castro  to  be  more  hostile  and  provocative 
and  ease  his  passage  to  a  closer  Intimacy 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  observers  feel  that  a  withdrawal 
from  Guantanamo  would  symbolize  a  sharp 
decline  of  United  States  power  and  Influence 
throughout  the  Caribbean  and,  therefore,  at 
the  least,  throughout  the  Hemisphere  and 
probably  throughout  the  world.  As  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin  has  summarized  this  view: 

"Gltmo,  Important  militarily,  is  even  more 
important  as  a  symbol  of  the  United  States' 
position  in  the  world  today,  and  as  a  sanc- 
tuary of  freedom  in  a  land  where  freedom  Is 
dying.  We  retreat  at  our  peril."* 

c.  Policy  toward  Guantanamo  and  precrd-.-nt 
Some  argue  that  any  policy  adopted  to- 
ward Guantanamo  will  be  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent of  United  States  policy  toward  other 
bases.  Should  the  United  States  abandon 
Guantanamo,  where  our  right  Is  clear,  It  is 


■■'  "Clouds  over  Guantanamo,"  by  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin,  Netc  York  Times  Magazine  Sec- 
tion. August  21,   1960. 

•"At  Ouantanamo  Base:  Quiet — and  Dan- 
ger." U.S.  NeiDS  and  World  Report,  October 
31,  1960,  p.  70.  Also  "Cuba — Stakes  at  the 
Base,  "  Time.  March  28.  1960.  p.  38. 

•  "Communism's  Take  Over  in  Castro's 
Cuba."  by  Keith  Wheeler.  Life.  July  18,  1960. 
p.  21. 

•  "Ouantanamo — Ours  or  Castro's?"  Sat- 
urday Evennig  Post,  September  24,  1960.  p.  72. 
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argued  that  a  dangerous  precedent  may  be 
established  which  could  apply  with  even 
greater  validity  to  bases  where  otir  position  is 
not  as  clear  nor  our  rights  based  on  such  his- 
toric treaty  arrangements.  Some  argue,  there- 
fore, that  withdrawal  from  Ouantanamo  will 
imperil  the  entire  structure  of  United  States 
oversca.s  bases  ranging  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  to  our  European,  African  and 
Asian  outposts, 

d.  Guantanamo  as  a  link  to  the  Cuban  people 
With  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations  and 
the  absence  of  many  other  opportunities  for 
contact  between  the  peoples  of  Cuba  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  communications 
between  those  two  nations  may  suffer,  mis- 
understandings arise.  Images  become  dis- 
torted. Some  argue  that  our  naval  forces 
and  their  excellent  behavior  In  the  Base 
seen  clearly  by  the  Cuban  workers  there 
give  lie  to  the  claim  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
imperialistic  ogres  and  warmongers.  Guan- 
tanamo can  be  seen  as  one  of  the  last  links 
between  the  American  people  and  the  Cuban 
people.  Consequently,  it  serves  as  a  sign  of 
our  support  lor  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  as  a  symbol,  perhaps  the  last  re- 
maining one.  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 
2.  PolU.ca!  importance  of  uiiUdraiii^ig  from 
Guantanavio 

There  are  some,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
argue  that  more  is  to  be  gained  than  lost 
if  the  United  States  should  withdraw  from 
Guantanamo.  These  critics  contend  that: 
{ a  I  Guantanamo  is  now  of  relatively  low 
siratcgic  importance:  and  (b)  there  are  real 
risks  in  retaining  the  Base,  particularly  if 
the  Cuban  Government  should  provoke  a 
campaign  of  active  harassment.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  blow  that  could  be  dealt  to 
United  States  prestige  abroad  should  the 
United  States,  In  defending  the  Base,  be 
forced  to  injure  or  perhaps  even  cause  the 
death  of  misguided  but  innocent  Cubans  in- 
volved in  agitation  against  the  Base.  Fur- 
thermore, were  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw. Guantanamo  no  longer  could  serve 
Castro  as  a  scapegoat  nor  could  It  be  de- 
nounced before  the  world  as  a  focus  of  United 
States  Interventionary  action  against  Cuba. 

In  addition,  these  advocates  contend  that 
a  policy  of  withdrawal  has  certain  positive 
aspects.  They  argue  that:  (a)  by  withdraw- 
ing voluntarily,  the  non-imperialist  nature 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  would  be 
made  unamf)iKuoiis!y  clear:  and  ibl  wi:!:- 
drawal  would  improve  relations  with  Castro. 

Critics  of  these  views  stress  what  they  feel 
to  be  the  political  Importance  of  retaining 
Guantanamo  They  argue  that  United  States- 
Cuban  relations  are  Influenced  not  only  by 
what  United  States  policy  Is  toward  Guan- 
tanamo but  more  by  a  complex  of  United 
States-Cuban  differences,  particularly  those 
caused  by  the  expropriation  of  United  Stated- 
owned  property,  the  anti-United  States  cam- 
paign waged  by  Castro,  and  the  close  relaticn 
of  Cuba  with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

IV.  rNITED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD  GfANTANAMO 

In  late  September  1960,  Admiral  Arlelgh  A. 
Burke.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  express- 
ing the  nation's  concern  over  developments 
in  Cuba,  declared  the  Intention  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  Guantanamo  by  force  should 
the  need  arise.  The  following  month  Admiral 
Burke  stated  his  objection  to  any  attempt  at 
unilateral  abrogation  of  the  lease  agree- 
ment by  Cuba. 

In  Novemt>er  1960,  as  relations  with  Cuba 
appeared  to  deteriorate  further.  President 
Elsenhower  enunciated  United  States  p)ollcy 
on  Guantanamo  In  a  special  statement."  The 
President  stressed  the  legal  right  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  the  Base  and  gave  no- 
tice of  United  States  unwillingness  to  abro- 
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gate  the  Treaty.  In  addition,  he  reafflrmed  the 
TTnlted  States  Intention  to  defend  the  Base 
should  the  need  arise. 

After  the  severance  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular relations  with  Cuba  In  January  1961, 
concern  was  evidenced  In  olBclal  circles  of  the 
efTect  this  might  have  on  Cuba's  policy  to- 
ward Guantanamo.  To  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  United  States  position.  President 
Eisenhower  authorized  a  statement  which 
noted  that  the  diplomatic  bre&k  had  no  ef- 
fect at  ail  on  Guantanamo.  It  asserted  that 
United  States  treaty  rights  could  not  be  ab- 
rogated without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States. 

These  statements  of  policy  stress  the  United 
Swates  resolve  to  retain  the  Base  and  to 
resist,  with  force  if  need  be,  any  Cuban  at- 
tempt either  to  abrogate  the  lease  agreement 
or  to  force  a  United  Stales  withdrawal  from 
the  Base. 

The  United  States  position  on  Guantan- 
amo Is  further  defined  by  the  official  naval 
evaluation  of  the  strategic  importance  of 
Guantanamo'  and  by  considerations  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  Base,  both  dis- 
cussed above.  To  this  should  be  added:  (a) 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  "complete  Juris- 
diction and  control"  over  the  leased  terri- 
tory in  Cuba,  as  granted  by  the  1903  lease 
agreement  and  as  reaffirmed  by  the  1934 
Treaty;  (b)  well-publicized  shows  of  United 
States  strength  In  the  Caribbean,  and  specif- 
ically at  Guantanamo;  and  (c)  the  reitera- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  its  policy  of 
non-interference   in   Cuban  internal   affairs. 

V.  CtrSAN  POLICT  ON  GUANTANAMO 

For  the  present  It  appears  that  Castro  and 
the  other  Cuban  leaders  are  seeking  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  temporarily  per- 
mitting the  United  States  to  retain  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  In  addition,  they 
take  pains  to  reiterate  that  Cuba  wUl  not 
attack  the  Base.  Behind  this  piolicy,  however, 
lies  the  stated  threat  tliat  Cuba  may  adopt 
alternative  policies. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  Castro  regime, 
from  January  to  October  1959,  while  stress- 
ing his  desire  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Castro  had  empha- 
sized his  intenUon  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  retain  the  Base.  However,  with  the  growth 
of  United  States-Cuban  differences  in  Octo- 
ber 1950,  Castro  began  to  challenge  the 
United  States  right  to  retain  Guantanamo 
and  the  Base  l>ecame  one  other  object  of  his 
hostility  toward  the  United  States. 

Since  then  be  has  charged  that  the  Base 
is  the  focus  of  "Yankee  intervention" 
against  Cuba.  Castro  has  threatened  (a)  to 
request  the  United  States  to  withdraw;  (b) 
to  refer  to  an  International  court  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legal  right  of  the  United  States 
to  retain  the  Base;  or  (c)  to  unleash  a  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  incidents  against 
the  Base. 

Yet  Castro  has  not  carried  out  any  of  these 
threats.  It  may  even  be  possible  to  argue  that 
the  Cuban  Premier  has  acted  In  a  compara- 
tively restrained  manner,  confining  himself 
to  occasional  charges  against  the  Base  In  or- 
der to  keep  before  the  people  the  issue  of  a 
United  States  base  on  Cuban  soil.  The  mod- 
eration of  his  tone  Is  surprising  when  con- 
trasted with  the  passion  of  Cuban  attacks  on 
other  United  States  Interests  and  policies. 

Even  after  the  United  States  severed  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Cuba  and  United 
States-Cuban  relations  deteriorated  stUl  fur- 
ther, Cuba's  indignation  over  this  step  did 
not  appear  to  affect  its  policy  toward  Guan- 
tanamo. Beferences  to  the  Baae  made  as  late 
as  ten  days  after  the  break  reaffirm  this  spirit 
of  restraint.  At  that  time,  Castro  merely 
stated  that  the  Base  is  a  "headache  for  the 
United  States"  and  that  "the  legal  position  of 


•  See  Appendix  I  and  Section  on  Strategic 
Importance  of  Guantanamo. 
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the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  base  is 
becoming  untenable." 

The  clearest  exposition  of  Cuban  policy  Is 
a  three-page  passage  contained  in  the  31- 
page  speech  Castro  deUvered  befor*  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1960.  It  serves  to  point  out  the 
official  Cuban  line  on  Guantanamo,  one 
which  Cuban  President  Dorticos.  Foreign 
Minister  Raul  Roa.  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara 
and  other  Cuban  leaders  follow  consistently 
In  their  mentions  of  Guantanamo.  The 
themes  In  this  speech  comprise  the  main 
element  of  Cuba's  stated  policy  toward  the 
Base  thus  far: 

(1)  The  Base  belongs  to  the  C\iban  people. 
It  was  the  United  States  that  took  advantage 
of  a  weak  Cuba  to  impose  an  unfair  lease 
agreement  on  her. 

(2)  Cuba  will  not  commit  any  act  of  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States.  This  stand 
is  difficult  to  follow,  however,  because  of  the 
United  States  policy  of  "self -aggression."  This 
Castro  defines  as  the  design  of  the  United 
States  to  have  Castro  precipitate  an  incident 
aealnst  the  Base  which  will  give  the  United 
States  Justification  for  Invading  Cuba. 

(3)  The  Base  Is  E.  source  of  United  Statej 
Intervention  against  Cutia.  It  is  a  "spring- 
board of  aggression.  '  a  "dagger  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  Cuba,  '  a  military  staging  point  from 
which  "counter  revolutionaries'  can  embark 
on  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

(4)  Cuba  fears  involvement  against  her 
will  in  an  atomic  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  merely  because 
it  tolerates  the  presence  of  a  United  States 
Base.  This,  Castro  argues,  is  all  the  more  un- 
fair since  Cuba  does  not  want  the  Base  on 
her  soil. 

(5)  Cuba  Is  willing  to  let  the  United  States 
keep  the  Base  until  "the  moment  when  that 
country  has  become  a  threat  to  the  security 
and  tranquility  of  our  people."  At  that  time 
Cuba  wiU  then  demand  withdrawal  or  refer 
the  matter  of  withdrawal  to  an  International 
court.  Then,  Castro  argued.  Justice  will  pre- 
vail and  the  United  States  will  be  forced  to 
leave  in  obedience  to  "the  canons  of  inter- 
national law." 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into 
what  considerations  :;ppear  to  Influence 
Cuban  leaders  in  developing  this  particular 
policy. 

(a)  Considerations  that  may  affect  the  shap- 
ing of  Cuban  policy  on  Guantanamo 

The  following  considerations  may  play  an 
important  role  in  the  shaping  of  Cuba's  pol- 
icy toward  Guantanamo: 

( 1 )  Reiterated  United  States  Intentions  to 
defend  the  Base  against  Cuban  attack.  Cuba 
realizes  its  military  weakness  as  compared  to 
United  States  defensive  preparations  at  the 
Base  and  overall  United  States  military  capa- 
bilities in  the  Caribbean. 

(2)  Fear  that  a  vigorous  Cuban  campaign 
of  harassment  against  the  Base  might  lead 
to  incidents  which  would  give  the  United 
States  an  excuse  to  Intervene. 

(3)  Uncertainty  about  the  extent.  If  any, 
of  future  Soviet  assistance  against  the  United 
States  were  Cuba  to  be  the  object  of  military 
action  by  the  United  States. 

(4)  Because  of  the  urgent  need  In  Cuba  for 
dollars,  the  »7.5  million  contributed  In  the 
form  of  wages  and  local  purchases  annually 
by  the  Base  to  the  Cuban  economy,  is  suf- 
ficiently Important  to  Justify  continuing  the 
present  arrangement. 

(5)  Guantanamo  has  value  to  the  Cuban 
leaders  as  a  scapegoat,  a  "whlpplng-boy."  a 
symbcd  of  "Yankee  Imperialism"  In  Latin 
America.  The  presence  of  the  Base  on  Cuban 
soil  and  Its  military  forces  provide  Castro 
with  an  excuse  to  decry  before  the  United 
Nations,  alleged  United  States  "Interven- 
tlcMis"  stemming  from  the  Base.  It  servve 
Castro  as  a  Justification  for  seeking  help 
frotn  extracontlnental  powers  against  the 
"warlike"  Base  and  from  the  "Yankee  aggres- 
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slons"  emanating  from  the  Base.  Castro  Is 
thus  able  to  seek  the  approval  of  many  Cu- 
bans for  closer  relations  and  contacts  with 
the  Soviet  world. 

(6)  Finally,  Castro  may  be  unwilling  to 
show  overt  hostility  at  tlie  present  moment 
with  the  advent  of  a  new  United  States  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington. 

(b)    Alternative  policies  available  to  Castro 
Among  possible  courses  of  action  open  to 
Ca-ttro  are  these: 

( 1 »  Use  of  force  to  gain  control  of  the 
Base.  Many  believe  this  to  t>e  unlikely  in  view 
of  Castro's  awareness  of  United  States  mili- 
tary preparedness  at  Guantanamo  and  United 
States  intention  to  defend  the  Base. 

(2)  Formally  request  Uuitid  States  with- 
drawal frotn  the  Base. 

(3)  Formally  bring  the  question  of  the  le- 
gal right  of  the  United  States  to  retain  the 
Base  before  an  international  court. 

(4)  Demand  more  annual  rent  from  the 
United  States  for  the  Base.  At  present,  the 
United  States  pays  $3,386.25  annually  for 
Guantanamo.  To  many  Cubans  this  seems 
very  little  by  comparison  to  the  millions  the 
United  States  makes  available  in  military 
and  economic  aid  to  other  nations  in  ex- 
change for  permitting  the  United  States  to 
ma.ntaln  bases  on  their  territory. 

(5)  Begin  a  policy  of  har.issment  In  view 
of  the  tension  between  the  two  countries  It 
is  truly  remarkable  that  up  to  the  present 
no  incidents  of  a  serious  nature  have  oc- 
curred. This  possibility,  however.  Is  always 
there.  As  a  United  States  officer  put  it: 

"What  if  there  is  a  peaceful  invasion, 
which  Castro  has  suggested — a  march  of 
women  and  children?  We  have  mob  control 
devices,  but  what  If  somebody  shoots?  Is  that 
an  Incident  or  a  war?"  " 

These  harassments  could  include:  (a)  In- 
citing mass  protest  movements;  (b)  effect- 
ing a  general  strike  against  the  Base  and  pre- 
venting Cuban  Base  employees  from  going  to 
work  there;  (c)  cutting  off  the  Base  water 
supply  as  well  as  the  power  that  comes  from 
the  Cuban  power  sources;  (d)  encouraging 
labor  agitation  at  the  Base  among  the  Cuban 
workers;  and  (e)  fomenting  sabotage  at  the 
Base  by  the  Cuban  workers. 

VI.    SOVIET    POLICY    ON    THE    GUANTANAMO    BASE 

In  view  of  the  close  ties  between  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  world.  Soviet  policy  on  Guan- 
tanamo deserves  some  mention. 

At  the  news  conference  of  July  12,  1960,  at 
which  he  contended  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  dead.  Premier  Khrushchev  attacked 
the  United  States  retention  of  the  Guan- 
tanamo Base.  He  referred  to  the  treaty  sanc- 
tioning the  lease  of  the  Base  from  Cuba  as 
"a  treaty  without  a  time  limit  on  terms  en- 
slaving to  a  small  nation — that  Is  sheer  Ineq- 
uity. "  The  Soviet  leader  ridiculed  charges 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  or  needed  mili- 
tary bases  in  Cuba  by  asserting  that  Soviet 
rockets  based  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  hit 
any  part  of  the  world.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  in  the  Fall  of  I960 
friendship  between  the  USSR  and  Cuba  ap- 
peared to  have  been  further  cemented. 

Since  then,  however,  there  have  been  signs 
that  Soviet  support  for  Castro  is  not  all-out. 
The  Soviet  Premier  has  not  visited  Cuba  as 
he  had  promised  to  do.  Khrushchev's  offer  to 
launch  Soviet  rockets  against  the  United 
States  were  it  to  intervene  against  Cuba  has 
been  lately  explained  as  having  a  "symbolic" 
meamng,  rather  than  being  a  real  military 
commitment.  Furthermore;  some  contend 
that  Khrushchev  Is  becoming  Increasing  per- 
turbed about  being  associated  with  an  ally 
of  such  unpredictability  and  Instability  u 
Castro.  Others  argue  that  in  view  of  the  iden- 
Uficatjon  ol  Castro  with  International  Com- 
munism, the  prestige  of  the  Communist 
world  would  be  hurt  if  Castro  were  to  fall. 


•"Crisis  on  our  doorstep — How  long  Om- 

tro?"  Newsweek,  January  16,  1961. 
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Since  Castro's  position.  In  this  view,  is  not 
secure,  it  is  to  Soviet  interest  to  dissociate 
itself  to  some  extent  from  Castro's  future. 
Others  contend  that  since  Khrushchev  Is 
presently  attempting  to  appeal  to  all  groups 
in  the  underdeveloped  world,  he  wishes  to 
di-ssoclate  himself  from  Castro  in  order  to 
reassure  those  who  find  Cuban  solutions  too 
radical. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  indications  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  ameliorate 
US-USSR  relations  with  the  advent  of  a  new 
Administration  in  Washington.  It  may  be 
that  the  Soviets  would  consider  desisting 
from  interference  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  a  necessary  step  toward  better  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

Vnl.     CONCLUSION 

United  States  policy  toward  Guantanamo 
has  remained  steady  and  firm.  In  general, 
most  United  States  analysts  surveying  the 
Guantanamo  problem,  have  supported  the 
present  United  States  policy  of  retaining  and, 
If  need  be,  defending  the  base.  They  have 
argued  a  vai-lety  of  grounds  for  its  Impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  The  few  voices 
recommending  Immediate  withdrawal  have 
remained  a  small  minority.  However,  some  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  the  risks  of  retaining 
Guantanamo  in  the  face  of  a  possible  Cuban 
campaign  of  harassment  and  incidents. 

Guantanamo  can  be  examined  as  another 
United  States  overseas  base  and  its  useful- 
ness or  obsolescence  weighed  on  primarily 
military  grounds.  Many  analysts  surveying 
the  problem,  however,  see  Important  political 
implications  to  United  States  policy  toward 
Guantanamo.  Any  final  policy  determination 
must  be  the  result  of  a  proper  blending  of  the 
different  and  sometimes  contradictory 
considerations. 

APPENDIX    I 

statement  of  Admiral  Arlelgh  A.  Burke. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  the  Hearings  on 
Defense  Appropriations  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  January  21,  1960,  on  strate- 
gic role  of  Guantanamo  Naval  Base. 

(a)  Guantanamo  Bay  is  a  part  of  the  base 
complex  consisting  of  Panama,  Trinidad, 
Roosevelt  Roads,  and  Ouantanamo  Bay,  re- 
quired to  support  combatant  naval  forces  in 
the  defense  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  area,  to 
carry  out  ASW  operations,  to  defend  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  to  protect  shipping  t>e- 
tween  the  Caribbean  and  eastern  Atlantic- 
South  American  ports. 

(b)  The  naval  installation  in  the  Guan- 
tanamo area  provides  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  base  at  Guantanamo  provides  excellent 
year-round  training  facilities  for  U.S.  naval 
forces.  The  Installation  also  provides  an 
Important  support  base  for  wartime  naval 
operations  to  insure  control  and  protection 
of  the  Caribbean  area.  Denial  of  these  facili- 
ties to  the  United  States  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  overall  political  and 
military  stability  of  the  area.  The  base  is  in 
no  way  obsolete  and  will  be  required  In  the 
foreseeable  future  for  support  of  units  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Retention  of  these  facili- 
ties provides  assurance  of  a  continuing  U.S. 
military  and  political  position  of  strength 
in  this  potentially  critical  area.  Development 
of  similar  alternate  facilities  in  the  area 
would  require  extensive  expenditures  from 
US  resources. 

(c)  In  summary,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  a  con- 
tinuing requirement  for  the  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  to  Insure  that  essential 
fleet  training  may  continue  In  an  orderly  and 
uninterrupted  basis,  and,  in  the  event  of 
war,  that  It  may  be  used  in  support  of  es- 
sential naval  operations  to  Insure  control 
of  the  vital  Caribbean  Sea  area. 

In  MKUtlon.  Adinlnd  Burite  Uated  the  fol- 
lowing as  strategic  values  of  the  Base : 

(a)  Control*  the  Windward  Passage.— Th9 
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windward  Passage  Is  one  of  the  main  entry 
points  to  Caribbean.  It  is  on  the  direct 
shipping  route  from  Europe  and  South 
America  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

(b)  Base  for  anti-aubmarine  warfare  op- 
erations.— Fine  natural  harbor  and  well-de- 
veloped facilities  for  basing  and  logistic  sup- 
port of  ASW  forces  covering  the  trade  routes, 
Caribbean  Sea.  and  lower  Atlantic. 

(c)  Base  for  defense  of  inter-American 
shipping. — Is  a  midlink  in  chain  of  key 
points.  Key  West,  Guantanamo,  Puerto  Rico, 
Trinidad,  for  providing  air  and  surface  pro- 
tection of  shipping  engaged  in  the  transport 
of  strategic  materials  from  South  America 
to  the   United  States. 

(d)  Controls  air  routes  from  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Jcest  coast  of 
South  America — Is  located  midway  on  over- 
water  routes. 

(e)  Base  for  training  ships  and  creus. — - 
Fine  natural  harbor  and  well-developed  in- 
stallation for  training  ships  and  crews  both 
in  war  and  peace. 

(f)  Damaged  ship  hai'en. — Centrally  lo- 
cated as  a  haven  for  recovery  and  repair  of 
ships  suffering  war  damage  incident  to  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  convoy  operations 
along  the  Intra-America  shipping  lanes. 

(g)  Key  point  for  operations  in  defense  of 
Panama  Canal. — Provides  centrally  located 
base  for  surveillance  and  patrol  of  sea  ap- 
proaches to  the  Panama  Canal. 

APPENDIX   n 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
Guantanamo  delivered  November   1,   1960. 

While  the  position  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Naval 
Base  at  Guantanamo  has,  I  believe,  been 
made  very  clear,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  It 
briefly. 

Our  rights  In  Guantanamo  are  based  on 
international  agreements  with  Cuba,  and  In- 
clude the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of 
complete  Jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
area.  These  agreements  with  Cuba  can  be 
modified  or  abrogated  only  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  that  is,  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  Our  Government  has  no 
intention  of  agreeing  to  the  modification  or 
abrogation  of  these  agreements  and  will  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  appropriate  to  defend 
the  Base. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  and  aU 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  can  be  assured 
that  the  United  States'  presence  in  Guan- 
tanamo and  use  of  the  Base  iK«e  no  threat 
whatever  to  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba,  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  its  people  or  to  the  in- 
dependence of  any  of  the  American  countries. 
Because  of  its  importance  to  the  defense  of 
the  entire  hemisphere,  particularly  In  the 
light  of  the  Intimate  relations  which  now 
exist  between  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  and  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc,  it  Is  essential 
that  our  position  in  Guantanamo  be  clearly 
understood. 

Selecttve  Bibliographt  on  U.S.  Naval  Base, 

Guantanamo  Bat.  Cuba 

I.  united  states  policy  on  guantanamo 

1.  US.  Naval  Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
6 -page  study  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Director,  Politico-Military  Policy  Di- 
vision, Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, 26  January  1960.  This  describes  treaty 
rights,  description  of  Base,  and  its  strategic 
Importance. 

2.  The  History  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  by  Rear 
Admiral  Marion  Emerson  Murphy,  DPPO, 
Tenth  Naval  District,  U.S.  Naval  Base,  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  1953. 

3.  Policy  statements  by  Admiral  Arlelgh  A. 
Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Oi)eratlon8,  found  In: 

(a)  Hearings  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  for  1961  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, 80th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Part  n, 
pp.  168ff,  on  January  21,  I960.  (Also  Appen- 
dix I) 
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(b)  Interview  appearing  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  Octol>er  3.  1960,  pp.  70ff. 

4.  Statement  by  Admiral  James  S.  Russell, 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Issued  at 
Hearings  on  U.S.  Relations  with  Panama,  be- 
fore Subcommittee  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
86th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  on  February  2. 
1960,  p.  91ff. 

5.  Facts  Concerning  Relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States:  A  reply  to  al- 
legations made  in  the  United  Nations  by 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba.  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly.  Octo'oer 
13.  1960.  pp.  4.  19-20. 

6.  President  Eisenhower's  Declaration  on 
Guantanamo,  see  U.S.  press  on  Novemt>er  1 
and   2,    1960.    (Also   Appendix   II) 

7.  For  diplomatic  break  and  reassertion  of 
Uiilted  States  rights  on  Guantanamo,  as  well 
as  for  articles  on  the  Base,  see  U.S.  press  on 
January  4  and  5,  1961. 

II.    CUBAN    policy    ON    GUANTANAMO 

1.  Most  complete  exposition  of  official 
Cuban  policy  on  Guantanamo  presented  in 
Premier  Castro's  speech  before  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  September  26.  1960.  See  U.S. 
press,  UN  Documents,  or  UN  Review  issue  of 
November  1960. 

2.  For  Cuban  reaction  to  United  States 
declarations  and  policy  statements  see  US. 
and  Cuban  press  (Revolucion,  Hoy.  Mundo) 
on  days  above  cited. 

3.  Further  insight  Into  Cuban  thinking 
provided  by  C.  Wright  MlUs'  book.  Listen. 
Yankee.   (1960),  see  pp.  20-21.  and  94-95. 

III.  UNITED  STATES-CUBAN  LEASE  AGREEMENTS 
OF  1903  AND  TREATY  RELATIONS  OF  1934  BE- 
TWEEN UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA  REAFFIBMINC 
THE  LEASE  AGREEMENTS,  REPRODUCED  BY 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  DIVISION,  LEGISLATIVE  REF- 
ERENCE SERVICE,  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 
AVAILABLE   ON    REQUEST 

IV.  SELECTED     ARTICLES     ON     THE     GUANTANAMO 

NAVAL    BASE 

(a)  "Cuba — stakes  at  the  Base."  Time. 
March   28,   1960. 

(b)  "In  Castro's  Cuba — a  U.S.  base  in 
trouble  500  miles  from  home."  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  AprU   11,   1960. 

(c)  Two  installment  series  on  Ouantana- 
mo Naval  Base,  by  John  G.  Norrls,  July  7 
and  8,  1960,  Washington  Post. 

(d)  "Communism's  take-over  in  Castro's 
Cuba,"  by  Keith  Wheeler,  Life,  July  18,  1960. 

(e)  "Clouds  Over  Guantanamo,"  by  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  New  York  Times.  Sunday 
Magazine  Section.  August  21,  1960.  Condensed 
version  appears  In  Readers  Digest,  December 
1960. 

(f)  "Guantanamo:  ours  or  Castro's?"  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
September  24,  1960.  Spanish  version  appears 
In  Bohemia  Libre,  January  1,   1961. 

(g)  "At  Guantanamo  Base:  Quiet — and 
danger."  U.S.  Netcs  and  World  Report,  Octo- 
ber 31,   1960. 

(h)  "Cuba's  invasion  Jitters,"  by  Carleton 
Beals,  The  Nation.  November  12.  1960. 

(1)  "Cuba — crisis  on  our  doorstep."  News- 
week, January  16,  1961. 

(J)  "What  shall  we  do  about  Cuba?"  by 
Kyle  Haselden,  The  Christian  Century.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1961. 

[From  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative 

Reference  Service) 

Relations:  Trkatt  Betwikn  the  Unitkd 

States  or  America  and  Cuba 

(Guantanamo      Naval      Base      Agreements, 

Texts — 1903    and    1934,   Treaty  Series   No. 

866) 

Signed  at  Washington,  May  29,  1934. 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  May  31,  1934  (legislative  day 
of  May  28,  1934). 

Ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  June  5,  1934. 

Ratified  by  Cuba,  June  4,  1984. 
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Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington, 
June  9.  1934. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  June  9.  1934. 

A    PKOCXAMATION    BT    THE    PHESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

Whereas  a  Treaty  of  Relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  was  concluded  and  signed  by  their 
respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May.  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  Treaty,  being  In  the  English 
and  Spanish  languages,  is  word  fcr  word  as 
follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  being  animated  by  the  desire 
to  fortify  the  relations  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  and  to  modify,  with  this 
purpose,  the  relations  established  between 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Relations  signed  at 
Habana,  May  22.  1903,  have  appointed,  with 
this  intention,  as  their  Plenipotentiaries; 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Mr.  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America,  and  Mr 
Sumner  Welles.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  and 

The  Provincial  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  Senor  Dr.  Manuel  Marquez  Ster- 
ling. Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Who.  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  full  p^awers  which  were  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: 

ABTICLE   I 

The  treaty  of  Relations  which  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  contracting  parties 
on  May  22.  1903.  shall  cease  to  be  in  force. 
and  Is  abrogated,  from  the  date  on  which 
the  present  Treaty  goes  into  effect. 

ARTICLE  n 

All  the  acts  effected  In  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  of  America  during  its  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  island,  up  to  May  20,  1902. 
the  date  on  which  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was 
established,  have  been  ratified  and  held  as 
valid:  and  all  the  rights  legally  acquired  by 
virtue  of  those  *cts  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected. 

ARTICLE    III 

Until  the  two  contracting  parties  agree  to 
the  modification  or  abrogation  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
lease  to  the  United  States  of  America  of 
lands  in  Cuba  for  coaling  and  naval  stations 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Cuba  on  February  16.  1903,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  23d  day  of  the  same  month  and  year, 
the  stipulations  of  that  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  naval  station  of  Guantanamo 
shall  continue  in  effect.  The  supplementary 
agreement  in  regard  to  naval  or  coaling 
stations  signed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments on  July  2.  1903.  also  shall  continue 
in  effect  in  the  same  form  and  on  the  same 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  naval  station 
at  Guantanamo.  So  long  as  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  not  abandon  the  said  naval 
station  of  Guantanamo  or  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  not  agree  to  a  modification  of 
Its  present  limits,  the  station  shall  conUnue 
to  have  the  territorial  area  that  it  now  has. 
with  the  limits  that  it  has  on  the  date  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  Treaty. 

ARTICLE    IV 

If  at  any  time  In  the  future  a  situation 
should  arise  that  appears  to  point  to  an  out- 
break of  contagious  disease  in  the  territory  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  either  of 
the  two  GoTemxnenta  shall,  for  its  own 
protection,  and  without  Its  act  being  con- 
sidered unfriendly,  exercise  freely  and  at 
Its  discretion  the  right  to  suspend  com- 
munications between  those  of  Its  ports  that 
U  may   designate   and   an   or   part   of   the 
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territory  of  the  other  party,  and  for  the  pe- 
riod  that   It   may  consider   to   be   advisable. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  contracting  parties  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  methods;  and 
shall  go  into  effect  on  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  their  ratifications,  which  shall 
take  place  in  the  city  of  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Ill  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty 
and  have  affixed  their  seals  hereto. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  Engliah  and 
Spanish  languages,  at  Washington  on  the 
Twenty-ninth  day  of  May.  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thiity-four. 

Cordell  Hull. 

SuiMNER  Welles. 

M.  Marquez  Sterling. 

And  whereas,  the  said  Treaty  has  been 
duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  rati- 
fications of  two  Governments  were  ex- 
changed in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the 
ninth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said 
Treaty  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that 
the  same  and  every  arUcle  and  clause  thereof 
may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good 
fait;n  by  the  United  ytatcs  ot  America  and 
the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed 

Done  at  the  City  of  Wa<ihlngton  this 
ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  oiu-  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  fiftv- 
elghth.  ' 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
(By  the  President:  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State  )  "     ' 

Agreement  Between  the  Untted  States  of 

America  and  Cuba 

(Treaty  series.   No.   418,   lease   of   coaling  or 

naval  stations) 

Sigiied  by  the  President  of  Cuba,  February 
16.  1903. 

Signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  February  23.  1903. 

agreement 

Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the  lease  (subject  to 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments) to  the  United  SUtes  of  lands  in  Cuba 
for  coaling  and  naval  stations. 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Cuba,  being  desirous  to  execute 
fully  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  March  second.  1901,  and 
of  Article  VII  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  promul- 
gated on  the  20th  of  May,  1902,  which 
provide: 

•Article  VII  To  enable  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  Independence  of  Cuba,  and 
to  protect  the  people  thereof,  as  well  as  for 
Its  own  defense,  the  Cuban  Government  will 
sell  or  lease  to  the  United  States  the  lands 
necessary  for  coaling  or  naval  stations,  at  cer- 
tain specified  points,  to  be  agreed  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

have  reached  an  agreement  to  that  end,  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE   I 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  hereby  leases  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  time  required  for  the 
purposes  of  coaling  and  navai  sUtlona,  the 
following  described  areas  of  land  and  water 
situated  In  the  Island  of  Cuba: 

1st.  In  GuanUnamo  (see  Hydrographlc  Of- 
fice Chart  1857).  Prom  a  point  on  the  south 
coast.  4.37  nautical  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Windward  Point  Light  House,  a  line  running 
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north    (true)    a    distance    of    4.26    nautical 
miles: 

From  the  northern  extremity  of  this  line, 
a  line  running  west  (true),  a  distance  of 
5.87  nautical  miles; 

From  the  western  extremity  of  this  last 
line,  a  line  running  southwest  (true)  3,31 
nautical  miles; 

From  the  southwestern  extremity  of  this 
last  line,  a  line  running  south  (true)  to  the 
seacoast. 

This  lease  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions named  In  ArUcle  II  of  this  agreement. 

2nd.  In  Northwestern  Cuba  (see  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  Chart  2036). 

In  Bahia  Honda  (see  Hydrographlc  Office 
Chart  520b  1 . 

All  that  land  Included  in  the  peninsula 
containing  Ccrro  del  MorrlUo  and  PunU  del 
Carenero  situated  to  the  westward  of  a  line 
running  south  (true)  from  the  north  coast 
at  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards  east 
(true)  from  the  crest  of  Cerro  del  Morrillo, 
and  all  the  adjacent  waters  touching  upon 
the  coast  line  of  the  above  described  i>enln- 
sulii  and  including  the  estuary  south  of 
Punta  del  Carenero  with  the  control  of  the 
headwaters  as  necessary  for  sanitary  and 
other  purposes. 

And  in  addition  all  that  piece  of  land  and 
lt.s  adjacent  waters  on  the  western  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Bahia  Honda  Included  between 
the  shore  line  and  a  line  running  north 
and  south  (true)  to  low  water  marks  through 
a  point  which  is  west  (true)  distant  one 
nautical  mile  from  Pta.  del  Cayman. 

ARTICLE    II 

The  gr.int  of  the  foregoing  article  shall 
Include  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  the 
waters  adjacent  to  said  areas  of  land  and 
w.;ter,  and  to  Improve  and  deepen  the  en- 
tr.uires  thereto  and  the  anchorages  therein, 
and  generally  to  do  any  and  all  things  neces- 
siiry  to  fit  the  premises  for  use  as  coaling  or 
nav.il  stations  only,  and  for  no  other 
purpone. 

Ves.sels  engaged  In  the  Cuban  trade  shall 
ha\e  free  passage  through  the  waters  In- 
cluded  within   this  grant. 

ARTICLE    III 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  continuance  of  the  lUtlmate 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  over 
the  above  described  areas  of  land  and  water, 
on  the  other  hand  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
consents  that  during  the  period  of  the  occu- 
pation by  the  United  States  of  said  areas 
under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  complete  juris- 
diction and  control  over  and  within  said 
areas  with  the  right  to  acquire  (under  con- 
ditions to  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  Governments)  for  the  public  purposes 
of  the  United  States  any  land  or  other  prop- 
erty therein  by  purchase  or  by  exercise  of 
eminent  domain  with  full  compensation  to 
the  owners  therof . 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Habana.  and  signed  bv 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  this 
sixteenth  day  of  February,  1903. 

T.  Estrada  Palma. 

Signed    by    the    President    of    the    United 
States   the    twenty-third   of   February,    1903. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Cuba — Lease  or  Coaling  or  Naval  Stations 

TO  the  United  Statxs 
(Lease  to  the  United  States  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  of  certain  areas  of  land  and 
water    for    naval    or    coaling    stations    in 
Guantanamo  and  Bahia  Honda) 
Signed  at  Habana  July  2.  1903. 
Approved  by  the  President  October  3,  1903 
Ratified  by  the  President  of  Cuba  August 
17.  1903. 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington 
October  6.  1908. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  He- 
public  of  Cuba,  being  desirous  to  conclude 
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the  conditions  of  the  lease  of  areas  of  land 
and  water  for  the  establishment  of  naval  or 
coaling  stations  In  Guantanamo  and  Bahia 
Honda  the  Republic  of  Cuba  made  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  Agreement  of  Petani- 
ary  16  23.  1903,  in  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  Seven  of  the  Constitutional 
Appendix  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  have  ap- 
pointed their  Plenipotentiariee  to  that  end. — 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Herbert  G  Squiers,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in 
Havana. 

And  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
Jose  M.  Garcia  Montes,  Secretary  of  Finance, 
and  acting  Secretary  of  State  and  Justice, 
who,  after  communicating  to  each  other  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles;  — 

ARTICLE    I 

The  United  States  of  America  agrees  and 
covenants  to  pay  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  in 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  as  long  as  the 
former  shall  occupy  and  use  said  areas  of  land 
by  virtue  of  said  agreement. 

All  private  lands  and  other  real  property 
within  said  areas  shall  be  acquired  forthwith 
by  the  JRepubllc  of  Cuba. 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  agrees  to 
furnish  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  said  private 
lands  and  properties  and  such  sums  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  ad- 
vance payment  on  account  of  rental  due  by 
virtue  of  said  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    II 

The  said  areas  shall  be  surveyed  and  their 
boundaries  distinctly  marked  by  permanent 
fences  or  inclosures. 

The  expenses  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  fences  or  inclocures  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  SUtes. 

ABTICLX    in 

The  United  States  of  America  agrees  that 
no  f)erson,  partnership,  or  corporation  shall 
be  permitted  to  establish  or  maintain  a  com- 
mercial. Industrial  or  other  enterprise  within 
said  areas. 

ARTICLE    IV 

Fugitives  from  Justice  charged  with  crimes 
or  misdemeanors  amenable  to  Cuban  Law, 
taking  refuge  within  said  areas,  shall  be  de- 
livered up  by  the  United  States  authorities 
on  demand  by  duly  authorized  Cuban 
authorities. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
agrees  that  fugitives  from  Justice  charged 
with  crimes  or  misdemeanors  amenable  to 
United  States  law,  committed  within  said 
areas,  taking  refuge  In  Cuban  territory,  shall 
on  demand,  be  delivered  up  to  duly  author- 
ized United  States  authorities. 

ARTICLE    V 

Materials  of  all  kinds,  merchandise,  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  Imported  Into  said 
areas  for  exclusive  use  and  consumption 
therein,  shall  not  l>e  subject  to  payment  of 
customs  duties  nor  any  other  fees  or  charges 
and  the  vessels  which  may  carry  same  shall 
not  be  subject  to  payment  of  port,  tonnage, 
anchorage  or  other  fees,  except  In  case  said 
vessels  shall  be  discharged  without  the  limits 
of  said  areas;  and  said  vessels  shall  not  be 
discharged  without  the  limits  of  said  areas 
otherwise  than  through  a  regular  port  of 
entry  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  when  both 
cargo  and  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  all  Cuban 
Customs  laws  and  regulations  and  payment 
of  corresponding  duties  and  fees. 

It  Ls  further  agreed  that  such  materials, 
merchandise,  stores  and  munition  of  war 
shall  not  be  transported  from  said  areas  Into 
Cuban  territory. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  Article 
vessels  entering  Into  or  departing  from  the 
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Bays  of  OuanUnamo  and  Bahia  Honda  within 
the  limits  of  Cuban  territory  shall  be  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  Cuban  laws  and  author- 
ities and  orders  emanating  from  the  latter 
m  all  that  respects  port  police.  Customs  or 
Health,  and  authorities  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  place  no  obsUcle  in  the  way  of  entrance 
and  departure  of  said  vessels  except  in  case 
of  a  state  of  war. 

ARTICLE  vn 

This  lease  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  in  the  City  of 
Washington  within  seven  months  from  this 
date. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  lespective 
Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  lease  and 
hereunto  affixed  our  Seals. 

Done  at  Havana,  in  duplicate  in  Engli-sh 
and  Spanish  this  second  day  of  July  nineteen 
hundred  and  three. 

H.  G.  Squiers. 

Joss  M.  Garcia  Montes. 

I.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  having  seen  and 
considered  the  foregoing  lease,  do  hereby  ap- 
prove the  same,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  seventh  of  the  provisions 
defining  the  relations  which  are  to  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba,  contained 
in  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1901,  entiUed  "An  Act  making  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1902." 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Washington.  OctohcT  2,  1903. 

Cuba,  1904:  Treaty  for  the  Adjustment  of 
Tmj;  TO  THE  Ownership  of  thi  Isle  of 
Pnres 
(Signed  at  Washington,  March  2,  1904;  raU- 
flcatlon  advised  by  the  Senate,  with  reser- 
vation,  March    13.    1W6;    ratified    by    the 
President,  March  23,  1925;  ratified  by  Cuba. 
March  18,  1925;  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Washington,  March  23,   1925;    proclaimed, 
March  24.   1925) 
(Treaty  Series,  No.  709;  44  SUtutes  at  Large, 
1997) 
The    United    SUtes   of    America    and    the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  being  desirous  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Provision  In 
regard  to  the  relations  to  exist  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Cuba,  contained  in  the 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
Amertca,  approved  March  second,   nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  which  sixth  Article  sJore- 
said  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  RepubUc  of  Cuba,  promul- 
gated on  the  aoth  day  of  May,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two  and  provides  that  "The  Island 
of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from  the  bound- 
aries of  Cuba  specified  In  the  Constitution. 
the  title  of  ownership  thereof  being  left  to 
future  adjustment  by  treaty;"  have  for  that 
purpose  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries 
to  conclude  a  treaty  to  that  end: 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America;  and 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
Gonzalo  de  Quesada.  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  America; 

Who,  after  communicating  to  each  other 
their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : 

Article  I.  The  United  SUtes  of  America 
relinquishes  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
all  claim  of  title  to  the  Island  of  Pines  sit- 
uate in  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  the  south- 
western i>art  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  has 
been  or  may  be  made  in  virtue  of  Articles  I 
and  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Spain,  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  tenth  day  of  December  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight. 

AxTicix  n.  This  relinquishment,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  of 
claim  of  title  to  the  said  Island  of  Pines,  is 
In  consideration  of  the  grants  of  coaling  and 
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naval  sUtions  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  hereto- 
fore made  to  the  United  States  of  America 
bv  the  Republic  of  Cut)a. 

Article  III.  Citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  who.  at  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  resid- 
ing or  holding  property  in  the  Island  of 
Pines  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  have  acquired  prior 
to  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
this  treaty;  they  may  remain  there  or  may 
remove  therefrom,  retaining  in  either  event 
all  their  rights  of  property,  including  the 
right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  or 
of  Its  proceeds;  and  they  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  carry  on  their  industry,  commerce 
and  professions  being  subject  in  respect 
thereof  to  such  laws  as  are  applicable  to 
other  foreigners. 

Article  IV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  each  party  in  conformity  with  the 
respective  Constitutions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
in  the  City  of  Washington  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  witness  whereof.  We,  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  treaty  and 
hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate.  In  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  this  second  day  of  March 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four. 
John  Hat, 
Gonzalo  de  Quesada. 

A    Proclamation    by    the    PRESroENT    of 

the  United  States  or  America 
Whereas  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
for  the  adjustment  of  title  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  concluded  and  signed 
by  their  respective  PlenlpKJtentlaries  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  four,  the  original  of 
which  treaty,  being  In  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  Is  word  for  word  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  Here  follows  the  English  text  of  the 
treaty) 

And  whereas  the  said  treaty  has  been  duly 
ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  ratifications 
of  the  two  GovernmenU  were  exchanged  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Calvin 
Coolldge,  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  have  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be 
made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  and 
every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  ob- 
served and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  March  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-ninth. 

Calvin  Coolidce. 

(By  the  President;  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Ser- 
retary  of  State.) 

Senate  Resolution  Advising  and  Consent- 
ing TO  Ratification 
In  Executive  Session.  Senate 

OF  the  Uniteb  States, 

March  13,  2923. 
Resolved  (Two-thirds  of  the  Sejiators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  with  Cuba  signed  at  Washington,  DC, 
on  the  second  day  of  March,  1904,  for  the 
adjustment  of  title  to  the  ownership  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  subject  to  the  following  reser- 
vation and  undersunding  to  be  set  forth  in 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  so  as  to  make  it  plain  that 
this  condition  is  understood  and  accepted 
by  each  of  them: 
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1.  That  all  the  provisions  of  existing  and 
future  treaties,  including  the  Permanent 
Treaty  proclaimed  July  3,  1904,  between  th« 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Cub*  shall  apply  to  the  territory  and  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

2.  The  term  "other  foreigners"  appearing 
at  the  end  of  Article  m  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  foreigners  who  receive  the  most 
favorable  treatment  under  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

Attest: 

Oeokge  a.  Sakoekson. 

Secretary. 
By  H.  W.  Craven. 

Chiet  Clerk. 

(Exchange  of  notes) 
[The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Cuba] 
Depaktment  or  State, 
Washington,  March  17, 1925. 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  on  March  13,  1925,  the  Senate  advised 
and    consented    to    the    ratification    of    the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
signed  on  March  2,  1904,  for  the  adjustment 
of  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
subject  to  the  following  reservation  and  un- 
derstanding to  be  set  forth  In  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  high  contracting  parties 
so  as  to  make  It  plain  that  the  reservation 
and  condition  are  understood  and  accepted 
by  each  of  them: 

1.  That  all  the  provisions  of  existing  and 
future  treaties,  including  the  Permanent 
Treaty,  proclaimed  July  2.  1904,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  shall  apply  to  the  territory  and  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

2.  The  term  "other  foreigners"  appearing 
at  the  end  of  Article  III  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  foreigners  who  receive  the  most  favor- 
able treatment  under  the  Government  of 
Cuba. 

I  am  glad  to  assure  you,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  that  this  note  will  be  considered  as 
sufficient  acceptance  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  the  reservation  and  un- 
derstanding quoted,  and  I  beg  to  express  the 
hope  that  they  wll}  also  be  accepting  by  your 
Government.  An  acknowledgment  of  this 
note,  accepting,  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of 
your  Government,  the  said  reservation  and 
understanding,  will  be  considered  as  complet- 
ing the  required  exchange  of  notes  and  the 
acceptance  by  both  Governments  of  the 
reservation  and  understanding. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Prank  B.  Kellogg. 

His  Excellency  Seflor  Don  Cosme  de  la  Tor- 
rlente,  Ambassador  of  Cuba. 

[The  Ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the  Secretary 

of  State] 

[Translation] 

Embassy  or  Cuba, 
Washington,  DC.  March  18.  1925. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  Tour  Excellency's  note 
dated  March  17,  1925,  In  which  you  were 
pleased  to  inform  me  that  on  the  13th  day 
of  this  month  of  March  the  Senate  advised 
and  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
signed  on  March  2,  1904,  for  the  adjustment 
of  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
subject  to  the  reservation  and  Interpreta- 
tion which  Is  set  forth  in  your  note,  the 
translation  of  which  follows  herelnbelow. 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  To\ir  Excel- 
lency that,  being  duly  authorized  thereto  by 
the  Senate  of  Cuba,  the  President  has  em- 
powered me  to  accept  In  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, as  I  hereby  do,  the  following  re- 
servations to  the  above-mentioned  Treaty, 
thus  completing  the  exchange  of  notes  re- 
quired in  this  case,  namely: 

1.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
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or  future  treaties,  including  the  permanent 
Treaty  proclaimed  on  July  2.  1904,  betwaen 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba  shall  apply  to  the  territory  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

2.  That  the  term  "other  foreigners"  appear- 
ing at  the  end  of  Article  III  [of  the  said  treaty 
concerning  the  Isle  of  Pines]  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  "foreigners  who  receive  the 
most  favorable  treatment  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba". 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opjwrtuntiy  to  renew 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

COSME  DE  LA  TORRlENTt. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Prank  B.  Kellogg,  Sec- 
retary of  State. 


December  H,  1971 


PAKISTAN   IN   PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  Hiibom  Oehlert,  Jr., 
former  Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can authorities  on  that  country.  He  is  a 
careful  student  of  the  Pakistanis,  their 
government  and  country,  and  his  work 
as  Ambassador  was  widely  hailed  in 
diplomatic  circles.  On  October  19,  he 
delivered  a  speech  on  Pakistan  to  the 
Downtown  Rotary  Club  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  There  are  so  few  in  America  who  can 
speak  intelligently  and  without  bias  on 
the  subject  of  Pakistan  that  I  feel  his 
remarks  are  particularly  apropos.  His 
comments  will  be  interesting  and  worth- 
while to  the  membership  of  Congress, 
and  I  submit  his  speech  for  reprinting 
in  the  Record. 

Pakistan  in  Perspective 
(By  Benjamin  HUborn  Oehlert,  Jr.) 

A  few  months  ago  a  friend  from  Naples, 
Italy,  was  visiting  my  wife  and  me.  She  told 
us  that  a  new  clinic  had  recently  been  opened 
in  Naples — a  clinic  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
transplant  of  brains.  One  day  a  citizen  de- 
cided that  he  needed  a  new  brain  so  he  went 
to  the  clinic  to  examine  the  merchandise. 
Three  of  the  brains  in  stock  looked  interest- 
ing enough  to  price.  One  was  $100,  another 
$200  and  the  third  was  $1,000.  "Why  Is  that 
one  so  expensive?"  the  customer  inquired. 
The  salesman  reqx>nded :  "Well ,  you  see  that 
one  belonged  to  an  American  diplomat — so 
Its  never  been  used." 

The  story  seems  particularly  applicable  to 
me  at  this  time  and  place.  If  I  were  using  my 
brain.  I  wouldn't  be  here.  How  can  a  fellow 
expect  a  sympathetic  audience  from  Rotar- 
lans  when  he  himself  has  been  thrown  out 
of  two  Rotary  Clubs?  But  whatever  you  may 
think  of  me,  I  hope  that  youll  keep  an  open 
mind  about  my  subject  for  I  do  hope  to 
arouse  your  sympathy  for  the  most  maligned 
country  In  the  world — Pakistan. 

When  the  Erltish  Raj  withdrew  from  the 
sub-continent  of  Asia  in  1947,  two  independ- 
ent nations  were  created  out  of  what  had 
been  British  India. 

One,  the  "Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan", 
was  composed  of  most  of  the  predominantly 
Muslim  areas  of  old  India.  The  other,  made 
up  of  the  predominantly  Hindu  areas  and 
the  rest  of  the  Muslim  areas,  we  still  call 
"India". 

"Pakistan"  was  a  coined  name  in  which 
"P"  stood  for  the  Punjab;  "A"  for  Afgania 
(North- West  Frontier  Province):  "K"  for 
Kashmir;  "S"  for  Slnd  and  "TAN"  for 
Baluchistan. 


Today,  more  than  twenty  years  later, 
"India"  Is  a  household  word  in  the  United 
States  while  Pakistan  was  relatively  little 
known — 'til  unhappily  called  so  graphically 
to  our  attention  by  nearly  concurrent  natural 
and  political  storms — despite  the  fact  that, 
population- wise,  it  is  the  fifth  largest  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Its  population  is  exceeded 
only  by  those  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(Russia),  Bbarat  (India)  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (Red  China),  in  that 
ascending  order. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Pakistan  and 
lis  people  should  be  better  known  and  better 
understood  than  India  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Religiously.  It  Is  very  close  to  us. 
Islam,  or  "Mohammadanism"  as  It  Is  called 
In  the  West,  Is  monotheistic,  where  Hindu- 
ism Is  a  religion  of  many  Gods,  some  being 
naturalistic,  such  as  cows  and  other  ani- 
mals, or  rocks  and  stones,  and  others  being 
Imaginary  like  the  ancient  Gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Not  only  to  the  Moslems  worship  only  one 
God,  but  he  is  the  same  God  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  religion,  and  they  accept  nearly  ev- 
ery Important  doctrine  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  except  the  virgin  birth  and 
divinity  of  Christ.  They  even  recognize  Jesus 
as  one  of  their  own  prophets — "The  Great- 
est except  for  Mohammed." 

Many  of  their  given  names  are  Biblical. 
There  are  Ibrahim  (Abraham).  Ayub  (Job), 
Yakub  (Jacob),  Yusef  (Joseph)  and  a  host 
of  others. 

Their  religious  ethics  and  moral  codes  are 
the  same  as  ours  save  only  for  plural  mar- 
riages— and  that  custom  Is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Although  still  acknowledged  by  the 
faith,  secular  laws  have  severely  limited  or 
eliminated  it  in  most  Moslem  countries  In- 
cluding Pakistan. 

But  religion  marks  only  one  of  our  many 
common  interests  with  Pakistan.  Economi- 
cally, they  are  staunch  supporters  of  the  Free 
Enterprise  System — usually  called  by  them 
"The  Private  Sector".  There  again  is  a  con- 
trast with  India,  which  is  an  avowed  Social- 
ist State. 

Language  is  little  If  any  barrier  between 
Pakistan  and  ourselves.  Although  it  is  a 
country  of  several  'Mother  Tongues"  (not 
nearly  as  many  as  India) ,  all  of  the  educated 
classes  speak  fluent  English,  which  is  their 
official  language  of  higher  education,  of  the 
Judicial  system,  of  their  Parliament  and  of 
their  foreign  office  and  other  Central  Gov- 
ernment departments.  The  predominant  lan- 
guage of  East  Pakistan  is  Bengali.  That  of 
West  Pakistan  is  Urdu. 

For  years,  Pakistan  was  called  "The  Most 
Allied  of  our  Allies." 

Her  men,  then  ih  the  British  Indian  Army, 
fought  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  ours  in 
World  War  II.  General  Agha  Mohammed 
Yahya  Khan,  now  President  of  Pakistan,  was 
captured  in  the  Italian  Campaign,  but  ef- 
fected an  heroic  escape. 

She  was,  and  is.  a  member  of  CENTO  (The 
Central  Treaty  Organization). 

She  was.  and  still  Is.  a  member  with  us  of 
SEATO  (The  South-East  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization) and  offered  to  send  a  military 
medical  team  to  Korea. 

She  was  the  only  Asian  country  to  Join 
both  those  pacts. 

She  was,  and  still  is.  a  member  of  UNCURK 
(The  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  of  the  Republic  of  Koreal. 

We  had,  and  still  do  have,  a  mutual  bilat- 
eral defense  agreement  with  her  under 
which  we  agree  to  come  to  her  aid  in  case 
of  attack,  even  with  our  own  arms  and  men. 

She  furnished  us  with  an  invaluable  com- 
munications base,  the  ten  year  lease  on 
which  has  recently  expired. 

She  furnished  us  with  a  U-2  base  in  Pesha- 
war for  the  surveillance  of  Russia.  It  was 
from  that  base  that  Gary  Powers  flew  his 
ill-fated   mission  over  Russia.  In  fury  over 
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this,  Khrushchev  threatened  Pakistan  with 
nuclear  attack  if  she  did  not  substitute  neu- 
trality for  her  alliance  with  us,  but  Pakistan 
stood  firm. 

In  the  many  confrontations  at  the  Unit^ 
Nations.  Pakistan  could  be  counted  on  to  be 
at  our  side. 

All  of  this  Is  remarkable  when  one  consid- 
ers Pakistan's  geo-political  location.  Pakistan 
has  a  common  border  with  R«d  China  and  Is 
saparated  from  Russia  only  by  a  narrow  pan- 
handle of  Afghanistan. 

But  she  cast  her  lot  with  us  at  frightful 
risk  and  exposure. 

In  the  last  eleven  months,  Pakistan  has 
suffered  three  tragic  blows. 

The  first  was  a  ferocious  cyclone  and  a 
monstrous  tidal  wave  which  struck  the  delta 
area  of  East  Pakistan  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 12-13,  1970. 

The  second  was  that  most  terrible  of  an 
wars — Civil  War — which  broke  out  only  three 
months  after  the  cyclone-tidal  wave. 

The  third  and  greatest  tragedy  of  all  was 
the  misunderstanding  in  this  country  of  the 
first  two  tragedies. 

The  cyclone- tidal  wave  tragedy  wreaked 
the  greatest  havoc  of  any  natural  disaster  In 
the  world  for  at  least  the  last  century,  if 
not  Indeed  in  all  recorded  history.  500,000 
people  are  believed  to  have  lost  their  Uves. 
MilU<»is  were  maimed  and  millions  of  others 
remained  homeless^wlthout  shelter,  cloth- 
ing or  food.  The  human  suffering  was  impos- 
sible to  describe. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  would 
have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  United 
States,  pricked  Its  conacienoe  and  stimulated 
a  great  outpouring  of  help.  But  the  private 
response  to  the  relief  effort  was  seriously 
blunted  by  unfortunate  and  Inaccurate  stor- 
ies which  appeared  In  our  press.  This  devel- 
opment can  be  laid  to  the  facts  that  no 
American  reporters  were  on  the  scene,  and 
that  therefore,  the  stories  came  either  out 
of  India — ^Pakistan's  long  and  Implacable  en- 
emy— or  from  American  Indiaphiles  or  from 
Pakistani  instigators  of  the  Incipient  revo- 
lution which  was  even  then  about  to  break. 
A  real  witches  brew. 

The  limitations  of  time  t'IU  permit  me  only 
to  mention  briefly  a  few  of  the  canards  whl<ai 
circulated. 

One  was  that  the  Pakistanis  had  not 
bothered  to  use  a  costly  warning  system 
which  had  been  flnanoed  in  part  by  AID 
funds  and  that,  had  it  been  xiaed,  the  Ioob 
of  life  would  have  been  avoided.  But  the  sys- 
tem was  used  in  timely  fashion.  The  trouble 
was  first  that  so  few  pec^le  heard  It — after 
all  not  many  Bengali  peasants  have  transistor 
radios.  Second,  most  of  those  who  did  hear 
the  warnings,  or  hear  of  them,  assumed 
either  that  the  predicted  storm  wouldn't  be 
as  bad  as  indicated  or  that  they  could  ride 
It  out  if  It  was.  The  "it  can't  happen  to  me" 
psychology  is  at  least  as  prevalent  in  the 
Eastern  mind  as  it  is  In  the  Western.  Third, 
even  had  the  warnings  been  universally 
heard  and  universally  heeded,  it  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  many  could  have  escaped  such 
an  unprecedentedly  severe  blow  which  built 
up  with  such  rapidity.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that.  In  that  entire  area,  there  are  no 
roads  such  as  we  know  them,  no  motor  trans- 
port, no  railroads,  and  no  airports.  Travel  Is 
by  river  boat  and  except  for  a  pitifully  few 
of  modest  size,  all  might  be  described  as 
manually  operated  dug-outs.  Where  could  the 
people  have  gone  and  how  could  they  have 
gotten  there? 

A  second  false  story  was  that  President 
Yahya  was  so  disinterested  in  the  calamity 
that  he  didn't  even  visit  East  Pakistan  for 
thirteen  days.  His  first  trip  from  Islamabad, 
the  capital,  to  East  Pakistan  was  thirteen 
days  after  the  storm,  but  that  was  his  second 
trip  there.  He  had  been  abroad  when  the 
storm  struck.  He  flew  directly  to  the  scene, 
spent  two  days  organizing  the  relief  effort, 
went  to  Islamabad  to  consult  the  d^Iomatlc 


community  and  then  went  back  to  East  Pak- 
istan. The  Press  conveniently  forgot  his  first 
trip. 

A  third  story  was  that  it  took  six  days  to 
get  helicopters  from  West  to  East  Pakistan 
to  help  In  the  relief  effort.  True.  But  the  only 
way  to  get  them  there  was  to  overfly  India 
and  it  took  six  days  to  get  the  necessary  per- 
mission from  the  Indian  government. 

Press  stories  like  those  caused  millions  of 
Americans  who  might  otherwise  have  con- 
tributed generously  to  the  relief  effort  to 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say:  'Why  should 
I  send  my  hardeamed  money  to  the  Paki- 
stanis when  they  themselves  don't  give  a 
damn?" 

So  the  people  who  started  the  stories  falsely 
criticizing  the  Pakistan  Government  for  its 
alleged  inhumanity,  actually  contributed 
more  than  anyone  else  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  relief  effort. 

Pakistan  was  still  struggling  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  devastation  of  wind  and  wave 
when  a  second  and  even  more  tragic  storm 
broke — a  storm  of  words  and  swords — a  storm 
of  bloody  revolution  which  had  been  brew- 
ing for  some  time. 

0\a  liberal  press.  especlaUy  the  New  York 
Tunes,  the  Washington  Post,  Tinae  Magazine 
and  Newsweek,  from  which  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  press  draws  its  stories,  burst  into  a 
shrill  and  frantic  denunciation  of  the  Paki- 
stan government  for  having  the  effrontary  of 
trying  to  preserve  its  sovereign  integrity  from 
the  rebels.  But  this  was  not  surprising  to 
people  knowledgeaUe  about  the  sub-conti- 
nent of  Asia. 

India  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the  ex- 
istence of  Pakistan.  From  the  time  of  parti- 
tion on  August  14.  1947  to  the  present  day, 
her  leaders  have  made  repeated  public  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  India  would  some 
day,  somehow,  bring  Pakistan  back  Into 
India. 

The  Achilles  Heel  of  Pakistan  has  been 
East  Pakistan,  separated  from  the  west  by 
1000  miles  of  hostile  Indian  territory,  whose 
people  more  closely  resemble  the  West  Ben- 
galis of  India  than  they  do  the  people  of 
West  Pakistan,  except  for  the  Important  ele- 
ment of  religion.  Consequently,  the  Indians 
have  mounted  a  continuous  barrage  against 
the  loyalty  of  East  Pakistan — using  clandes- 
tine radio  stations  and  infiltrating  arms  and 
guerrUla  flghters.  If  this  seems  strange  be- 
haviour by  "Pacifist  India"  remember  her  use 
of  force  with  respect  to  Kashmir.  Hyderabad, 
Jungadah,  Mangrol  and  Oca. 

Our  lit>eral  press  always  favored  India  over 
Pakistan  despite  Pakistan's  alliances  with  us 
and  despite  India's  constant  preferment  of 
Russia  over  us.  While  admittedly  an  over- 
simplification, that  attitude  can  be  explained 
by  the  simple  fact  that  India  is  socialistic 
whereas  Pakistan  Is  capitalistic. 

Consequently,  the  liberal  press  took  out 
after  Pakistan  in  a  big  way  when  martial 
law  was  declared  In  March  of  1960.  President 
Yahya  was  described  as  a  "military  dictator" 
even  though  he  early  on  removed  the  pre- 
viously existing  restrictions  on  political  par- 
ties and  political  activities. 

He  was  ridiculed  when  he  promised  free 
elections  at  an  early  date.  It  was  predicted 
that  no  elections  would  be  held.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  they  would  be,  the  cry 
was  that  the  elections  would  be  rigged. 

The  elections  v^^ere  held,  less  than  two 
years  after  martial  law  had  been  declared, 
and  their  results  were  such  that  not  even  the 
worse  fanatic  could  claim  that  they  had 
been  rigged.  There  had  been  wide-open  polit- 
ical campaigning  for  neariy  a  year.  The  Paki- 
stan People's  Party  of  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  no 
darling  of  the  military  won  a  smashing  vic- 
tory in  West  Pakistan.  The  Awami  League 
of  Sheikh  Uujibur  Rahman,  the  greatest  of 
aU  thorns  to  the  military,  won  an  even  more 
Kmajthing  victory  in  East  Pakistan — giving  it 
a  clear  majority  of  all  the  seats  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 


The  military  accepted  the  results  and 
President  Yahya  publically  described  Mujl- 
bur  Rahman  as  "the  future  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan."  And  so  he  would  have  been  ex- 
cept that  success  went  to  his  head.  Although 
he  had  the  whole  country  in  his  hands,  even 
before  the  National  Assembly  could  meet  to 
franae  a  new  Constitution,  he  began  to  mal:e 
impossible  demands  which  would  have  meant 
the  dismemberment  of  Pakistan.  He  demand- 
ed separate  currencies  for  east  and  west.  He 
demanded  that  the  Central  Government 
should  have  no  authority  to  levy  or  collect 
taxes.  He  demanded  that  East  Pakistan 
should  be  allowed  to  conduct  separate  foreign 
relRtioiis  in  the  negotiation  of  foreign  trade 
and  aid. 

Obviously  these  were  conditions  which  no 
sovereign  government  could  accept,  so  the 
date  for  convening  the  National  Assembly 
was  postponed  to  allow  a  period  for  negctla- 
tioiis  among  the  political  leaders. 

Mujibur  then  became  even  more  intran- 
sigent. He  refused  to  meet  with  the  other 
leaders.  He  called  for  general  strikes.  He 
ordered  government  workers  to  atisent  them- 
selves from  work.  He  closed  banks  and  other 
financial  and  business  establishments.  He 
ordered  all  schools  closed.  He  ordered  the 
people  not  to  pay  their  taxes.  On  March  7. 
be  announced  plans  for  running  a  parallel 
government.  He  began  to  speak  of  East  Pak- 
istan as  a  separate  country  called  "Bancla 
Desli.  "  He  had  a  Flag.  Even  Time  Magazine — 
on  March  15,  1971,  quoted  Mujibur  as  having 
told  its  correspondent,  Dan  Coggln,  that 
"Pakistan,  as  it  stands  today  is  finished." 
Mujibur  was  totally  indifferent  to  the  twin 
facts  that  this  was  revolution  and  that  the 
people  who  had  voted  for  him  had  given  him 
no  such  mandate. 

But  he  was  not  content  with  revolutionary 
words.  As  the  crescendo  of  words  mounted  to 
the  point  of  a  declaration  of  independence, 
the  words  were  accompanied  by  a  rising 
crescendo  of  violence.  Time  wlU  not  permit 
me  to  chronicle  this  violence,  but  It  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  It  consisted  of  loot, 
rape,  murder,  arson  and  other  acts  of  van- 
dalism. It  consisted  of  ambushing  poUce  and 
troops  and  raiding  police  stations  and  mili- 
tary posts  for  arms.  Telephones  and  tele- 
graphs were  closed  down.  Trains  were  derail- 
ed and  looted.  Bridges  were  destrojred.  Gov- 
ernment funds  were  confiscated.  Homes,  gov- 
ernment offices,  business  establishments  were 
bombed.  Whole  villages  were  massacred. 
Genocide  was  directed  at  Hindus  and  at 
Muslims  who  bad  emigrated  from  West 
Bengal.  In  Santahar  more  than  15.000  persons 
were  surrounded  and  systematlcaUy  murder- 
ed. Women  were  paraded  naked  In  the  streets 
and  mothers  were  forced  to  drink  the  blood 
of  their  own  children.  In  Chittagong.  over 
10,000  pec^le  were  bayonetted  to  death  and 
in  SirajganJ,  360  women  and  children  were 
locked  in  a  hall  which  was  set  on  fire  and 
the  inmates  roasted  to  death. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  in- 
nocent civUians  lost  their  lives  in  such  out- 
bursts. They  were  reported  in  the  world  press, 
even  in  the  Indian  Pi^>er  "Statesman "  of 
New  Delhi.  Reporting  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  10,  1971,  Malcom  Browne  stated  that: 
"The  impression,  based  on  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  witnesses,  is  that  when  it  seemed 
that  the  Awami  League  was  about  to  come  to 
povrer,  Bengalis  in  some  communities  looted 
and  burned  Blhari  houses  and  slaughtered 
their  occupants." 

The  military  exercised  remarkable  restraint 
throughout  these  dreadful  happenings.  Hop- 
ing against  hope  for  a  political  settlement, 
the  troops  were  kept  In  their  barracks  ex- 
cept for  one  forray  on  March  1  when  they 
were  called  out  in  aid  of  dvU  poveer. 

Mujibur  declared  March  23  to  be  "Repub- 
lic Day"  and  ordered  "Bengla  Deah"  flags  to 
be  flown  throughout  the  province.  He  took 
the  salute  at  an  armed  march  past  his  resl- 
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dence  at  which  the  "Bengla  Desh"  Sag  was 
ceremonially  unfurled.  He  appointed  Ex- 
Colonel  Usm&ni  as  "Commander  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Forces."  Plans  were  adopted  for 
an  armed  uprising  to  begin  on  a  signal  from 
the  Awiml  League.  It  was  not  untU  then, 
on  the  night  of  March  25-26,  that  the  Army 
aioved  in  to  quell  the  revolt. 

When  the  Army  did  move,  It  moved  with 
vigor.  People  were  killed.  Refugees  fled  to 
India.  But  both  the  loss  of  life  and  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  were  grossly  exaggerated. 
And  I  doubt  that  any  other  government  or 
Army  ever  waited  so  long  or  so  patiently  to 
suppress  such  an  obvious  and  such  a  vicious 
rebellion. 

As  Malcom  Browne  reported  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  10,  1971:  "The  European 
Manager  of  a  local  bank  said:  'It  was  fortu- 
nate for  every  European  living  here  that 
the  Army  arrived  when  It  did;  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale."  " 

There  au-e  millions  of  refugees  in  India. 
Their  plight  is  desperate  and  deserving  of 
help.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
not  nearly  as  many  as  claimed;  that  many  of 
them  fled  the  terrorists  rather  than  the 
Army;  that  many  others  fled  because  of  their 
guUty  association  with  rebellion;  that  all 
have  been  invited  back;  and  that  full  amnesty 
has  b«en  decleu:«d  even  for  the  guilty  ones. 

There  is  left  to  consider  India's  role  In 
this  latest  tragedy.  Ample  evidence  is  avail- 
able from  Indian  and  other  news  media  that 
she  has  encouraged  the  seccesslonlstr  by 
every  means  short  of  actual  war.  She  has 
massed  troops  on  the  Pakistan  Border.  She 
has  trained  and  supplied  guerillas.  She  has 
Infiltrated  arms  and  men.  Her  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Foreign  Minister  have  traveled  all 
over  the  world  begging  other  governments 
to  cut  off  all  supplies,  even  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan.  Her  Prime  Minister  moved  and 
her  Parliament  passed  a  Resolution  insuring 
the  Secessionists  that  "Their  struggle  will 
receive  the  whole-hearted  sympathies  and 
support  of  the  people  of  India." 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  West  Bengal 
Unit  of  the  All  India  Congress  Committee,  K. 
K.  Shukla  said  on  April  4th:  "Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman  la  fighting  India's  War- 
On  March  30,  the  Bombay  "Indian  Express" 
openly  advocated  India's  armed  Interference, 
stating:  "It  Is  a  truly  historic  moment,  and 
the  tune  to  act  Is  NOW." 

On  April  7,  Mr.  Subramanlam,  Director  of 
the  India  Institute  for  Defence  Studies,  said 
that:  "What  India  must  realize  Is  the  fact 
that  the  break-up  of  Pakistan  is  In  our  in- 
terest and  we  have  an  opportunity  the  like 
of  which  may  never  come  again." 

In  an  article  in  "Motherland"  on  June  15. 
It  was  stated  that:  "The  break-up  of  Paki- 
stan is  not  only  In  our  external  security  In- 
terest, but  also  In  our  internal  security 
interests.  India  shall  emerge  as  a  super-power 
Internationally  and  we  have  to  nationally  in- 
tegrate our  citizens  for  this  role.  For  this 
the  dl&nemberment  of  Pakistan  Is  an  essen- 
tial pre-condition." 

And  also  on  June  15,  Mrs.  Indira  Ghandl, 
the  Indian  Prime  Minister  declared;  "India 
would  not  for  a  moment  countenance  a  po- 
litical settlement  which  meant  the  death  of 
Bangla  Desh." 

If  you  doubt  the  perfidy  of  India  In  this 
Instance,  ask  yourself  why,  despite  her  loud 
protests  against  the  flood  of  refugees  and 
her  cries  for  help  to  feed  them,  she  has  stead- 
fastly refused  a  United  Nations  offer  of  a 
neutral  team  to  supervise  the  care  of  the 
refugees  and  their  repatriation,  Pakistan  ac- 
cepted the  offer  with  alacrity.  What  does  In- 
dia have  to  hide? 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Pakistan  has 
been  so  severely  criticized  for  resisting  dis- 
memberment by  violence  and  genocide  while 
India  has  had  the  benefit  of  such  sympathy 
even  though  she  has  fostered  the  revolt  In 
direct  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  even  though  she  has  turned  her 
back  on  United  Nation's  efforts  to  help  al- 
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levlate  the  problem.  With  her  begging  bowl 
and  fake  olive  branch,  she  haa  managed  to 
hoodwink  us  while  playing  footsie  with  Rus- 
sia. I  hope  I  have  aroused  your  interest 
enough  to  cause  you  to  wonder  If  we  haven't 
misplaced  our  sympathies.  Pakistan  Is  no 
paragon  of  virtue  but  neither  is  she  a  pariah. 
She  Is  entitled  to  less  condemnation  and  more 
understanding  and  sympathy. 


A   TRIBUTE  TO  I.  P.  STONE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
writing  of  I.  F.  Stone  seldom,  if  ever,  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  but 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
insert  a  tribute  to  this  journalist  by  the 
Washington  Post's  Nicholas  von  Hoff- 
man. 

Known  as  a  "journalists  journalist," 
Mr.  Stone  had  the  unique  ability  to  read 
through  pages  and  pages  of  boring  Gov- 
ernment dociunents,  usually  printed  in 
agate  type,  and  find  the  contradictions 
that  pointed  to  a  mistaken  official  pohcy. 
He  was  easily  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out  the  mistakes  which  brought  us  the 
Vietnam  war,  a  fact  duly  noted  last  year 
by  an  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review. 

Last  spring.  Mr.  Stone  took  the  time  to 
speak  to  a  group  of  interns  in  my  office. 
That  afternoon,  he  showed  what  real 
commitment  is  through  his  own  personal 
ideals  of  what  Government  should  strive 
to  be. 

At  63,  Mr.  Stone  is  ending  his  biweek- 
ly reports  to  work  for  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books  because  he  feels  put- 
ting out  his  biweekly  is  too  demanding. 
His  rest  is  well -deserved,  but  just  the 
same,  there  will  be  thousands  of  sub- 
scribers across  the  country  who  will  miss 
reading  what  he  has  to  say  every  we«ik — 
whether  they  agreed  with  his  opinions 
on  that  Issue  or  not.  At  this  point  I  wish 
to  insert  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  article  into 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
IzzT  Stonb  ;  "PKiMlia  Investigative  Reporteb 
or  His  Time 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

I.  P.  Stone's  Bi-Weekly  won't  be  coming  In 
the  mail  anymore.  Izzy  has  folded  It  after 
19  years,  dxurlng  which  the  few  readers  be- 
came many,  and  marginal  influence  became 
major.  With  the  last  issue,  which  Izzy  Is  hid- 
ing out  and  working  on.  he  will  have  reached 
a  unique  preeminence,  as  perhaps  the  most 
resi>ected  reporter,  especially  investigative 
reporter,  of  this  time  period. 

Although  in  the  last  couple  of  years  Izzy 
has  gotten  rather  famous — Dick  Cavett  loves 
him  and  has  him  on  his  show — his  real  fol- 
lowing Is  among  a  smallish  group  of  left ' 
liberals  and  his  fellow  Journalists.  For  us  he's 
been  a  model. 

As  an  investigative  reporter,  Izzy  hasn't 
bothered  with  small  scandals.  He  hasn't  spent 
his  time  getting  the  evidence  on  sticky-fin- 
gered city  councllmen  or  larcenous  zoning 
commissioners.  Izzy  has  been  investigating 
the  true  stories  of  war  and  other  major  ca- 
tastrophes. Prom  Korea  to  Vietnam,  Izzy's 
readers  got  the  straight  story  first,  not  days 
or  months  but  often  years  before  the  readers 
of  other,  better-known  publications. 

Izzy,  the  premier  investigative  reporter  of 
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his  time,  did  it  without  a  congressional  press 
pass.  'I  used  to  have  all  those  press  cards 
when  I  worked  for  PM  but  I  lost  them  when 
I  started  the  newsletter.  They  said  I  wasn't 
eligible  because  we  didn't  have  advertislr.g. 
So  I  swapped  an  ad  for  a  suit  with  a  tailor 
iKin.ecl  Brooks — not  Brooks  Brothers — but 
the:i  they  said  the  publication  had  to  be  sub- 
Eiantially  supported  by  advertising  in  order 
to  get  credentials.  Still,  I  was  given  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  pres.";  gallery.  They  were  very  nue 
lo  me,  although  I  was  barred  on  the  da.vs 
when  the  Pre.--ide!it  came.  I  suppose  I  wa.s  a 
security   threat    ' 

Izzy  was  barred  from  everything.  As  he  says, 
"I  owe  my  eminence  as  a  reporter  from  being 
barred  from  State  Department  briefings.  It 
saved  me  so  much  time." 

Izzy  Isn't  one  for  briefings.  As  he  put:s  It. 
"If  I  were  standing  outside  a  bank  which  had 
Just  been  robbed,  and  there  was  John.son 
with  a  suitcase  waving  for  a  cab.  and  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  and  he  answered  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  a  taxi,  what  would  you 
call  that?  A  He  or  an  Incomplete  briefing?" 

As  much  as  any  single  person.  It  has  been 
Izzy  and  his  skeptical  way  of  working  that  his 
undercut  the  old  way  of  covering  national 
and  International  politics.  The  people  who 
thought  covering  the  news  was  covering 
what  highly  placed  government  officials  say 
have  missed  all  the  big  stories.  Izzy,  the 
pariah,  carefully  going  over  the  records, 
studying  the  federal  budget,  sifting  through 
evidence  like  a  scholar  going  after  the  his- 
torical dead,  was  the  guy  who  got  the  story 
first  and  printed  it. 

In  the  process  he  showed  that  all  the  stuff 
about  the  Washington  press  corps  and  their 
Irxslde  sources  of  Information  was  Just  that — 
stuff,  the  stuff  of  the  legend  that  what  we 
print  Is  the  news.  Izzy  demonstrated  that  you 
can  send  a  copy  boy  to  cover  the  Mfhlte 
House;  a  reporter  you  need  for  more  valuable 
tasks. 

This  attitude  kept  Izzy  out  of  the  dally 
commercial  press  for  a  long  time.  Things 
have  changed  now  so  that  any,  even  half- 
way intelligent  editor  would  slobber  to  get 
him.  Not  that  he  applied  for  work.  He  knew 
once  he  left  PM,  that  remarkably  innovative 
New  York  paper  of  the  early  408,  that  he'd 
never  have  the  freedom  he  needed.  "The  only 
way  to  get  the  truth  Is  to  be  irresponsible,  so 
to  speak.  And  if  you  do  that  you  know  you'll 
lose  366  papers  who  won't  print  you.  So  you 
save  your  fire  for  when  you  can  get  results, 
and  that's  usually  like  reforming  a  whore 
house  by  getting  the  maid  to  put  paper  cups 
In  the  latrine." 

So  Iz27  has  always  gone  his  own  way,  and 
he  has  been  left  alone  by  Washington. 
Neither  the  IRS  nor  the  FBI  have  ever  both- 
ered him;  no  congressional  committee  has 
tried  to  expose  him.  How  could  they?  As  he 
says,  "How  do  you  expose  Gypay  Rose  Lee? 
I've  always  had  It  all  off." 

Naturally  they  don't  Invite  him  to  any  of 
those  famous  Washington  parties  where  the 
Inside  poop  Journalists  get  all  that  useless 
information,  but  as  he  says,  "Being  shut  out 
gives  you  a  chance  to  read  and  think  for 
yourself." 

But  don't  feel  sorry  for  Izzy.  He's  loved  It. 
"You  do  It  because  you  enjoy  It.  You  don't 
want  to  be  a  Jerk  and  work  for  the  rich  and 
the  powerful.  My  boyhood  picture  of  a  news- 
paper man  was  a  cross  between  Galahad  and 
William  IJandolph  Hearst.  I've  done  It  be- 
cause I  love  it.  I  don't  expect  Nixon  to  call 
me  up  and  say,  'Hey,  I  read  your  newsletter 
and  I've  changed  my  mind.'  " 

Things  have  never  gone  so  well  for  Izzy. 
Why  they  even  Invited  him  to  a  diplomatic 
dinner  recently.  He  said  it  was  so  dull  that 
on  the  way  out  he  was  moved  to  remark.  "I 
never  did  catch  the  nan.e  of  the  deceased." 
Nor  Is  he  going  into  a  premature  retirement. 
"1 11  be  writing  for  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  and  I'm  going  to  haunt  the  Pentagon. 
Maybe  they'll  make  me  a  general,  so  If  you 
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see  me  with  three  stars  on  my  shoulder, 
don't  salute." 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  salute  Izzy  now 
but  this  latter-day  fanae  and  adulation  Is 
beginning  to  bug  him.  "It's  about  time  I  get 
exposed.  Somebody  ought  to  attack  me." 

Not  today.  Izzy,  we  owe  you  too  much 


SALUTE  TO  BOB  HOPE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  tremendous  work 
that  Bob  Hope  has  done  for  the  American 
serviceman.  Since  the  Christmsm  season 
is  almost  upon  tis,  I  would  like  to  pause 
and  salute  this  truly  great  American  who, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  a  constituent  of 
mine. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Bob  I  have 
ever  read  appears  in  this  month's  edition 
of  the  U.S.  Army  magazine.  Soldiers.  I 
wish  to  present  the  following  article 
written  by  Sp5c.  Tom  Bailey : 

Whebe  Thebe's  Hope 
At  the  rear  of  an  otherwise  empty  stage 
Les  Brown  cranks  up  his  'Band  of  Renown  " 
with  a  noeUlglcally  familiar  rendition  of 
"Thanks  for  the  Memory."  Then  pande- 
monium. Striding  from  a  door  at  one  side  of 
the  platform,  golf  club  In  hand,  Bob  Hope 
stops  before  the  microphone  at  stage  center. 
His  hair  looks  thinner.  His  gait  Is  still 
strong  but  a  little  stlffer  than  before.  His  wit 
has  not  changed.  "With  all  the  troop  with- 
drawals I'm  surprised  to  see  any  of  you  here." 
The  line  draws  guffaws  and  hoots  from  Long 
Blnh  soldiers.  "It's  nice  of  you  to  wait  just 
to  see  me,"  he  closes  solidly.  Laughter,  cheers. 
Hope  has  found  the  key  to  laughter  among 
a  generation  much  more  selective  of  their 
humor  than  those  past.  Airing  highlights  of 
his  Christmas  shows  nationwide  has  become 
an  annual  event,  TV  screens  crowded  with 
laughing,  cheering,  clapping  GIs. 

Despite  the  occasional  moments  of  uneasy 
silence  following  World  War  n-typ«  Jokes 
that  young  audiences  no  longer  think  funny. 
Hope  never  falters.  The  longer  he  confronts 
the  young  soldiers  the  better  he  gets.  That  U 
the  mark  of  a  master.  Hope  the  patriot, 
epitome  of  establishment,  still  draws  stand- 
ing-room-only crowds  and  standing  ovations 
from  young  troopers  because  he  can  read 
young  military  audiences  and  adapt  to  their 
brand  of  humor. 

In  this  day  of  dissent,  of  rebellion  against 
the  established  heroes  and  stars  with  whom 
this  generation  of  soldiers  has  grown  up, 
Hope  remains  afloat  and  shows  no  signs  of 
taking  water.  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
witnessed  several  of  Hopes  Christmas  shows 
say  the  lines  were  the  same  as  In  years  past — 
only  the  endings  are  changed  to  meet  lo- 
cal situations.  But  that's  all  that's  needed. 
Hope  gives  GIs  something  to  Identify  with; 
he  sympathizes  with  them,  chides  them  and 
pokes   fun   at   their   leaders-and   they   love 
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Hope  and  the  Armed  Forces  have  gone  a 
long  way  together.  In  other  wars  and  even 
during  early  Vietnam  years,  Hollywood  stars 
flocked  to  the  battle  zones  to  entertain  our 
troops.  But  as  Vietnam  wore  on  and  dissent 
grew,  one  by  one  the  stars  declined  requests 
to  perform  for  soldiers.  However,  even  in 
this  most  unpopular  of  wars,  Hope  has  con- 
tinued to  respwnd. 

He  still  isn't  having  to  go  begging  for  au- 
diences— either  In  Vietnam  or  among  th« 
World  War  II  generation.  His  January  1871 
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program  was  number  one  TV  show  of  the 
year,  drawing  almost  60  percent  of  the  view- 
ing audience. 

Whenever  he  is  asked  why,  at  his  age  (68 
last  May)  and  with  his  busy  schedule,  he 
still  does  mUltary  shows,  Hope  characteris- 
tically replies,  "'I  guess  I'm  hooked  on  the 
box  lunches." 

On  a  more  serious  note  he  explains;  "There 
are  many  reasons  but  it  all  boils  down  to 
one— like  the  time  when  we  arrived  in  Bay- 
onet Bowl  (Korea).  It  had  been  snowing  all 
night  and  we  found  the  guys  sitting  out 
there  In  the  snow.  They  had  been  there  since 
dawn." 

Every  year  Hojje  says  he  thinks  that  par- 
ticular mUltary  show  will  be  his  last.  It 
never  is.  The  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tlnviee  to  ask  him  to  entertain  and  he  con- 
tinues to  respond. 

BOUNCING    BOY 

It  Is  hard  to  pinpoint  Hope's  motivating 
force.  He  has  been  before  the  public  so  long 
it  seems  that  his  public  and  private  lives  are 
enmeshed. 

He  was  born  Leslie  Townes  Hope  In  Eltham, 
England,  the  fifth  of  a  stonemason's  seven 
sons.  Hope  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  his  father's  naturalization 
in  1920.  a  few  years  after  the  family  moved 
to  Cleveland.  OH.  His  acUng  career  began 
with  a  Patty  Arbuckle  dancing  skit  back 
when  vaudeville  was  big.  Since  then  he's 
made  53  movies  and  taped  more  than  a  thou- 
sttnd  programs. 

Before  breaking  into  show  business  Hope 
tried  many  Jobs.  He  worked  as  a  delivery  boy. 
soda  Jerk,  shoe  salesman  and  for  an  auto 
company.  He  tried  amateur  boxing  under  the 
name  Packy  East  and  describes  that  career  as 
akin  to  Rembrandt — too  much  time  on  the 
canvas!  He  was  also  a  Journalist  and  a  dance 
instructor. 

Hope's  earlv  entertainment  career  wasn't 
all  roses.  In  his  first  appearance  at  the  Palace 
in  New  York  "I  was  numb, "  Hope  recalls. 
"Not  Just  scared,  numb."  At  least  one  critic 
agreed:  "They  say  Bob  Hope  is  the  sensation 
of  the  Midwest.  If  that's  so,  why  doesn't 
he  go  back  there?"  stated  a  review  in  the  now 
defunct  "Dally  Graphic." 

Today  Hope's  public  relations  office  calls 
him  "King  of  Comedy,"  They  aren't  far  from 
correct.  His  technique  with  topical  and  per- 
sonal Jokes  has  been  a  phenomenal  success. 
Two  qualities  In  this  brand  of  comedy,  nur- 
tured during  years  of  vaudeville,  legitimate 
stage,  radio,  movies  and  television,  seem  to 
stand  out  and  directly  relate  to  his  success. 
One  Is  his  versatility — his  abiUty  to  range 
from  white  tte  and  tails  at  a  dinner  show  to 
fatigues  at  a  Vietnam  base  camp.  Whether  he 
Is  delivering  his  Incisive  one-liners  in  dapper 
dark  suit  before  the  cameras  or  clowning 
with  Phyllis  Dlller  on  a  sandbagged  hillside, 
he  is  roaster  of  the  comic  situation. 

The  other  Is  his  timing.  He  describes  It 
this  way;  "At  times  I  have  good  material;  at 
other  times  I  have  great  material.  But  I  know 
how  to  cover  up  the  merely  good  and  make 
it  sound  better  by  timing. 

"I  know  how  to  snap  a  line,  then  cover  it, 
then  speed  on  to  the  next.  You  have  to  get 
over  to  the  audience  that  there's  a  game  of 
wits  going  on  and  if  they  don't  stay  awake 
they'll  miss  something  .  .  ." 

The  Nation's  needier  spares  no  one  with 
his  prods— least  of  all  himself:  "They  gave 
me  the  USO  award  the  year  I  didn't  leave 
the  country.  They  gave  me  an  Oscar  for 
being  a  humanitarian.  And  the  B'nai  B'rlth 
gave  me  an  award  for  being  Christian.  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  break  a  leg — it  might  mean 
the  Nobel  prize!" 

Hope's  ribbing  never  hurts,  however.  He 
Jokes  with  and  about  presidents  and  kings 
but  casts  his  barbs  in  fun — never  in  spite  or 
with  harmful  intent.  He's  been  friends  with 
every  president  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  has  kidded  them  all. 
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Nobody  laughed  harder  than  the  new 
president  when,  after  the  1968  election.  Hope 
announced,  "I'm  going  down  to  Whlttler  this 
weekend.  I  understand  they  Just  finished 
building  the  log  cabin  that  Nixon  was  born 
la." 

Harry  Truman  kept  under  the  sheet  of 
glass  on  his  desk  a  wire  Hope  sent  after 
Truman  defeated  Dewey  In  the  1948  election. 
Hope  had  signed  his  name  to  one  word,  "Un- 
ptack!" 

MILITART    MEMORIES 

It  was  a  spring  afternoon,  1941.  at  March 
Field,  CA,  when  Bob  Ho|>e  did  his  first  show 
for  the  military.  Before  the  show  some  GIs 
took  him  for  a  plane  ride — a  real  barn- 
stormer. Afterward  Hope  asked,  "How  come 
you  were  we&rlng  the  safety  belt,  not  me?" 
The  pilot  answered,  "They  need  me," 

Three  decades  have  passed  since  that  first 
GI  show  and  Hope's  stUl  standing  ready. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  Hope  got  the  idea 
that  maybe  they  didn't  need  him  but  they 
could  use  him. 

The  tradition  of  touring  military  bases  got 
into  full  swing  with  the  1941  peacetime  mo- 
bilization. Hope  took  his  radio  show  to  camps 
and  air  bases  all  over  the  country.  Then 
when  war  broke  out  he  packed  a  bag  and 
took  off  for  England,  the  Continent,  North 
Africa,  the  South  Pacific,  Alaska,  Iceland — 
whatever  soldiers  were  training  or  fighting. 
There  was  one  night  In  North  Africa  he 
remembers  particularly  well.  "Tony  Romano, 
Jack  Pepper  and  I  were  riding  along  in  a 
Jeep  and  suddenly  an  air  raid  alarm 
sounded,"  Hope  recounted.  "We  decided  to 
head  away  from  Blzerte  and  drove  across  the 
desert  until  we  came  to  a  place  our  driver 
said  looked  like  a  good  place  to  stop.  After 
we  had  sat  there  about  20  minutes  lights 
came  on  all  around  us.  We  were  parked  In  the 
middle  of  an  enormous  ammunition  dump. 
"When  World  War  n  was  over  and  we  went 
on  into  Korea  I  went  there  too  with  another 
USO  troupe,"  continued  Hope,  recalling  yet 
another  battlefield  adventure.  "When  I 
reached  Japan  I  told  the  boys  in  Tokyo,  "I 
know  Ifs  not  on  our  schedule  but  I'd  like 
to  do  a  show  for  the  First  Marines.' 

"We  went  from  Seoul  to  Pyongyang,  did  a 
show,  then  took  off  for  Wonsan  where  the 
First  Marine  Division  was  scheduled  to  be. 
As  we  flew  Into  Wonsan  we  saw  a  lot  of  ship- 
ping In  the  harbor  and  small  boats  headed 
toward  shore."  he  said.  "That's  nice.  I 
thought,  they're  coming  to  see  our  show.  But 
when  we  arrived  at  Wonsan  airport  there 
wasn't  a  soul  In  sight.  We  went  over  to  the 
hangar  and  finally  some  brass  showed  up. 

"  "When  did  you  get  here?"  they  asked. 
•We've  been  here  for  20  minutes,'  I  told 
them,"  continued  Hope.  '"Twenty  minutes!' 
they  exclaimed.  'You  beat  us  to  the  beach! 
we've  Just  landed!' 

"They'd  been  attacking  the  place  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  bloodless  invasion,  "  Hope 
concluded.  "When  we  landed  at  the„ airport 
there  were  guerrillas  all  around  us  but  we 
didn't  know  it.  The  fact  that  we  beat  the 
Marines  to  the  beach  made  the  AP  wire." 

OFF  AGAIN 

Hope  has  been  making  his  annual  Christ- 
mas pilgrimage  to  Vietnam  since  1964.  Even 
after  the  explosive  reception  he  received  some 
years  back  he  keeps  returning.  "Everyone  has 
heard  about  our  experience  in  Saigon  when 
the  Viet  Cong  blew  up  the  Brink's  officers' 
quarters  across  from  our  hotel.  We  thought 
we  were  being  given  one  hell  of  a  reception 
when  we  saw  all  the  crowds  in  the  street,"  he 
quipped.  "I  spent  the  next  several  hours 
cowering  under  my  bed  wondering  what  was 
going  to  happen  next." 

Humorist  Stan  Preberg  comments:  "Au- 
diences love  Bob  because  he  provides  situa- 
tions which  enable  him  to  laugh  at  himself. 
This  is  the  basis,  I  think,  of  true  American 
humor." 

Freberg  also  explains  how  the  68-year-old 
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tronper  can  withstand  the  physlctil  and  men- 
tal strains  of  these  trips  year  after  year: 
"He's  got  the  energy  of  10  men,  the  talent 
of  20  .  .  ." 

These  trips  begin  each  year  with  a  request 
from  the  Defense  Department  "usually  In 
August."  Then  an  Itinerary  is  drawn  up  and 
a  cast  selected.  "I  Just  ask  myself — what  do 
the  guys  want?"  said  Hope.  "And  I  always 
come  up  with  the  same  answer — girls! 

"In  addition  to  the  cast,  our  show  needs  a 
production  staff  of  about  a  dozen  people  and 
a  number  of  technicians,"  he  continued. 
-°On«  big  thing — we  like  to  get  a  lot  of 
ln-th*-tpot  baekgiound  material  from  tb* 
locations  where  we  expect  to  entertain  be- 
cause the  guys  like  to  hear  lots  of  local  stuS 
in  our  gags. 

"Another  thing  is  the  timing  of  the  shows — 
considering  a  number  of  personnel  and 
amount  of  equipment  we  carry.  In  combat 
areas  the  Department  of  Defense  allows  us 
to  stay  only  a  certain  length  of  time — it's 
called  'reaction  time' — the  amount  of  time 
It  would  take  the  enemy  to  discover  we're 
there  and  take  action,"  be  explained.  "We 
are  required  to  make  fast  stops  and  quick 
getaways  so  we  can  cover  as  much  territory 
as  possible.  Also,  where  we  go  is  classified — 
not  even  we  know  until  we're  on  our  way." 

The  military  goes  even  further  to  see  that 
Hope  and  hl3  troupe  are  safe.  "They  usually 
have  a  whole  ring  of  MPs  around  us  That's 
to  protect  the  girls,"  he  said.  "They  usually 
give  me  a  slingshot. 

"There's  really  no  basic  difference  in  enter- 
taining in  a  combat  zone  and  New  York  or 
Hollywood,"  he  said.  "I  was  trained  in  vaude- 
ville. I've  been  ducking  ever  since. 

"Seriously."  he  added,  "soldiers  are  the 
best  audience  in  the  world.  They  know  that 
you  came  to  see  them  and  they  really  show 
their  appreciation." 

Unlike  the  premature  landing  at  Wonsan 
and  the  Ixjmblng  in  Vietnam,  there  are  many 
unpubllclzed  stories  about  the  long  walks 
Hope  has  taken  through  miles  of  hospital 
wards  shalLing  hands,  cheering  up  drooping 
chins,  taking  addresses  with  the  promise  of 
calling  loved  ones  when  he  gets  back  home. 

It  really  doesn't  make  much  difference  why 
Hope  makes  military  tours.  The  fact  remains 
that  he  continues  to  make  them.  He  Is  will- 
ing, for  whatever  the  reason,  to  give  his  time 
and  efforts  so  that  soldiers  might  find  a 
little  light  in  an  otherwise  bleak  situation. 
And  that's  something  that  many  other  celeb- 
rities won't  do  for  any  reason. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  JEWISH 
POOR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    ITBW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fre- 
quently commented  here  on  the  stereo- 
typing of  various  ethnic  groups  and  the 
grave  detrimental  effects  such  stereo- 
typing has  on  these  groups.  Perhaps  no 
group  is  more  affected  than  the  Jewish 
people. 

Most  Americans — including  many 
Jewish  people  as  well — do  not  think  of 
Jews  as  being  a  deprived  group.  Yet  as  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Jewish  Week 
points  out,  there  are  many  very  poor 
Jewish  people.  Yet  because  of  the  stereo- 
typed image  of  all  Jews  as  wealthy  peo- 
ple, those  that  are  living  in  poverty  have 
great  difficulty  obtaining  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
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may  have  the  benefit  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial.  I  am  including 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Jewish  Poob  arx  Duiixd  th«  Prrmji. 

PaiTILSCBS     OF     AmTIPOVEKTT     PaOGBAMS 

Would  It  make  sense  to  "frame"  an  ac- 
cused person  when  there  Is  ample  truthful 
evidence? 

This  is  precisely  what  Is  being  done  by  the 
restless  and  revolutionary  critics  of  the  "Jew- 
ish Establishment."  False  and  wild  accusa- 
tions are  being  made,  yet  the  most  substan- 
tial sin  of  ommlsslon  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  has  scarcely  been  sensed,  let 
alone  stressed. 

When  a  local  employee  of  a  certain  na- 
tional organization  was  disclosed  to  have 
shown  an  FBI  agent  the  courtesy  of  furnish- 
ing a  clipping  from  a  local  newspaper,  critics 
went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  "informing" 
in  Jewish  trakdltion  was  punishable  by  death ! 

Yet,  the  most  strident  accusers  have  not 
expressed  any  concern  over  the  greatest  sin 
of  omission  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity— the  utter  abandonment  of  the 
Jewish  poor. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Jewish  poor  exist  in 
great  numliers  and  that  they  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  both  by  officialdom  and 
by  non-Jewish  poor  on  the  ground  that  Jews 
are  not  a  disadvantaged  ethnic  group! 

This  has  now  been  going  on  for  years  in 
New  York,  a  city  with  as  large  a  Jewish  pop- 
ulation as  the  whole  of  Israel,  yet  no  effec- 
tive voice  has  been  raised  against  such  terror- 
ist discrimination  either  by  the  Jewish  com- 
munity or  by  the  presumably  liberal  adminis- 
tration governing  the  city  of  New  York.  Yet 
the  facts  are  Indisputable.  An  official  federal 
report  confirming  these  facts  is  due  to  the 
released  September  1. 

Will  the  Jewish  comnuiniiy  then  wake  up 
to  its  re.sponsibility? 

NO    ONE    HAD    THE    FACTS 

The  editors  of  The  Jewish  Week  had  long 
sensed  that  there  has  been  massive  Jewish 
poverty  despite  the  reputation  of  Jews  for 
affluence.  Our  very  first  Journalistic  enter- 
prise when  we  began  publishing  our  New  York 
edition  last  October  was  to  look  into  the 
Jewish  poverty  situation  We  naturally  In- 
qiiired  of  all  the  redoubtable  Jewish  organi- 
zations for  Information  No  facts  were  avail- 
able. 

Searching  elsewhere,  we  discovered  an  old 
study  of  ethnic  poverty  in  New  York  under 
auspices  of  Columbia  University,  that  in- 
cluded some  statistics  on  Jewish  i>overty. 
Projecting  these  figures  to  the  present  tlnie 
by  allowing  for  apparent  economic  and  pop- 
ulation trends,  we  published  articles  last  No- 
vemijer  suggesting  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  million  Jews  in  New  York  were 
living  t>eIow  the  recognized  poverty  level. 
By  going  Into  neighborhoods,  we  discovered 
that  many  Jews  submerged  in  poverty  were 
being  discriminated  against  in  a  most  hos- 
tile manner  because  it  was  felt  that  other 
ethnic  groups  had  better  claims. 

Subsequently,  one  of  the  great  national 
Jewish  organizations  showed  a  belated  in- 
terest in  Jewish  poverty  and.  using  the  quite 
inadequate  material  we  had  surfaced,  pub- 
lished a  paper  that  came  up  with  the  exag- 
gerated conclusion  that  one-million  Jews  In 
America  were  living  below  the  poverty  level 
We  then  felt  obliged  to  dispute  that  report^ 
pointing  out  than  one-half  million  wotild  be 
closer  to  the  truth,  since  Jewish  poverty  in 
the  provincial  cities  and  towns  was  less,  pro- 
portionately, than  In  the  by-passed  Jewish 
neighborhoods  of  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx.  Miami 
Beach  and  Los  Angeles. 

Such  U  the  low  quality  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity's Interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  who  have  been  left  behind  In  the 
general  upward  economic  movement  of  the 
Jewish  people ! 
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AN    ATTTTtTBE    OF    DlaOAIN 

It  Is  but  fair  to  note  that  the  Jewish  Es- 
tabhshment  is  not  out  of  step  with  the  sen- 
timent of  its  constituents  In  Ignoring  the 
existence  and  sorry  plight  of  the  Jewish  poor. 
It  is  not,  as  might  be  suspected,  merely  a 
case  of  elitist  aloofness.  There  was  a  time 
around  the  i>eglnnlng  of  the  century  when 
the  Jewish  community  consisted  of  a  Cen- 
tral European  elite,  and  an  East  European 
mass.  Then  the  affluent  were  greatly  con- 
cerned to  provide  for  their  problem  people, 
so  that  they  should  not  become  a  bad  re- 
flection on  them.  Today,  the  great  majority 
are  known  for  affluence  and  social  gener- 
osity, and  they  tend  to  be  more  contemp- 
tuous than  concerned  for  their  brethren  who 
have  straggled  and  strayed  behind  in  the 
rise  of  American  Jewry. 

The  prevalent  attitude  towards  the  Jewish 
poor  has  been  one  of  disdain  that  they 
should  persist  in  living  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods and  become  an  ugly  issue  of  conten- 
tion in  the  fierce  competition  of  the  insur- 
gent ethnic  groups.  When  demogogues  lay 
all  the  sufferings  of  the  Black  people  to 
their  "exploitation"  by  Jewish  neighbor- 
hood grocers  who  toil  longer  hours  for  less 
earnings  than  their  "victims",  the  most 
kindly  Jewish  reaction  is  to  suggest  that  the 
Jewish  storekeeper  be  rescued  by  making 
him  a  charity  client.  The  right  of  a  poor 
Jewish  person  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  his 
own  way  is  not  only  undefended,  but  scorned 
Nor  are  the  wildly  exaggerated  accusation.-i 
against  Jews  in  the  ghettoe  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Jewish  poverty  is  so  offensively  re- 
flective on  the  Jewish  success  mjrth  tliat  it 
acquires  the  sinister  aspect  of  obvious  guilt. 

Still,  there  are  many  scores  of  thousands 
of  Jewish  p)oor  and  they  are  surely  no  poortr 
geneUcaily  than  thoee  of  us  who  think  we 
have  arrived.  Given  a  chance  to  struggle  with 
life,  they  may  be  fully  as  precious  to  the 
Jewish  future  as  their  more  prosperous  but 
assimilative  fellow-Jews. 

It  is,  we  agree.  imp>ortant  for  our  Estab- 
lishment to  fight  for  the  right  of  Jews  to  a 
place  In  the  executive  suite.  But  Is  it  not  far 
more  important  to  fight  for  the  right  of  a 
poor  Jew  to  share  fairly  in  the  crumbs  pro- 
vided tor  the  poor? 

When  will  those  segments  of  the  Jevrtsh 
Establishment  that  have  been  foremost  In 
fighting  the  cause  of  non-Jewish  minorities 
extend  a  little  understanding  and  help  to 
the  moet  disadvantaged  of  all  the  poor— the 
Jews  who  are  denied  the  pitiful  privileges  of 
poverty? 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  PROTECTION 
ACT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  new  pension  program  represents 
a  dramatic  breakthrough  in  our  efforts 
to  assure  an  adequate  retirement  income 
for  the  Nation's  elderly.  No  problem  is 
more  vexing  than  the  problem  of  guaran- 
teeing that  our  Nation's  senior  citizens 
will  be  able  to  live  in  dignity;  no  one  has 
suggested  a  more  comprehensive  solution 
than  the  one  the  President  has  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

Old  age  should  be  a  time  of  puirose 
and  meaning,  a  time  in  which  the  wis- 
dom of  the  years  can  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  one's  fellow  man.  Too  often  it  is 
a  time  of  misery,  of  struggle,  of  need. 
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That  is  why  I  am  ctMifldent  that  the  Con- 
gress will  recognize  the  Imperative  of  the 
program  the  President  has  announced 
and  support  his  effort  to  assure  our  citi- 
zens that  their  retirement  years  will  truly 
be  golden  years  of  promise  and 
opportunity. 


CLEVELAND'S   175TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marked  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Cleveland— the 
sesquicentennial  celebration  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  city 
conducted  a  complete  year  of  celebration 
and  festivities.  The  city  streets  were 
filled  with  music  and  friendship;  the 
merchants  explored  attractive  methods 
of  developing  a  carnival -entertainment 
atmosphere  on  the  main  streets  of  the 
city. 

The  entire  community  was  filled  witli 
pride  for  the  city's  heritage  and  plans 
were  proposed  for  things  to  be  done  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  20th  century. 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  which 
occurred  was  the  sesquicentennial  din- 
ner which  was  held  In  the  lobby  of  the 
Palace  Theater — one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful chambers  in  America.  This  theater 
was  built  by  B.  F.  Keith  with  artifacts 
representing  all  of  the  ethnic  cultures 
comprising  the  Greater  Cleveland  com- 
munity. The  dinner  was  chaired  by  Kay 
Halle  of  Cleveland  and  Washington,  D.C.. 
who  organized  the  dinner  for  175  Cleve- 
land  men   and   women   of   exceptional 
achievements.  Among  the  honorees  were 
such  famous  Clevelanders  as  entertainer 
Bob  Hope,  orchestra  leader  Sammy  Kaye, 
Olympic  medal  winner  Stella  Walsh,  sev- 
eral of  the  former  mayors  of  the  city 
of    Cleveland,    former    Congresswoman 
Francis  Bolton,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  H.  Chapman  Rose,  and 
conductor  Mabel  Cisissle. 

It  was  only  appropriate  that  Miss  Kay 
Halle  should  chair  this  Important  event, 
since  she  has  been  the  patroness  and 
guiding  force  of  two  impwrtant  projects: 
first,  to  restore  the  cultural  spirit  of  the 
Playhouse  Square  area  of  Cleveland  and 
rehabilitate  the  theater  district — one 
of  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and 
second,  to  develop  a  permanent  residence 
for  whoever  serves  as  mayor  of  the  city. 
These  are  extremely  exciting  and  popular 
projects.  Following  is  a  complete  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  Miss  Kay  Halle 
on  July  24.  1971.  to  celebrate  the  175th 
anniversary  of  Greater  Cleveland. 

The  statement  follows: 
Opening  Remarks  of  Kat  Halls — Toast- 
mistress  and  chairman  of  thk  dlnnex 
FOR.  176  Cleveland  Men  and  Women  of 
Exceptional  Achievements — To  Ch-ebratk 
the  175th  Annitersabt  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land 


On  this  175th  Anniversary  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land for  a  Greater  Cleveland,  I  speak  for  th« 
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Super  Sesqul  Commission  in  saluting  you, 
who  have  come  here — some  from  afar — our 
honored  guests  who  are  deeply  associated 
with  Greater  Cleveland,  either  by  birth  or 
significant  years  of  residence.  Your  excep- 
tional achievements  have  brought  honor  and 
fame  to  our  city  by  the  national  and  inter- 
national recognition  you  have  earned. 

As  I  look  over  this  gifted  assembly  in  this 
glorious  Grand  HaU  of  the  Palace  Theatre — 
soon  to  celebrate  its  50th  birthday— I  am  re- 
minded of  the  evening  when  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  addressed  a  group  of  Nobel  and 
award  winning  Americans  at  a  dinner  in  the 
•White  House  when  he  said,  "There  never  has 
been  such  a  concentration  of  brains  and 
talent  under  this  roof,  except  perhaps  the 
evening  when  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
dined  here  alone." 

As  it  was  my  happy  task  to  help  select 
and  shepherd  those  gifted  national  and  in- 
ternational award  winning  Americans  In- 
vited to  President  Kennedy's  Inaugural,  I 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  out  of  the  final 
Honor  List  of  168,  Cleveland  had  contributed 
more  than  any  other  city. 

You  may  wonder  why  we  awakened  this 
sleeping  beauty,  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  aban- 
doned Palace  Theatre  from  her  slumbers  over 
our  past  achievements,  to  serve  as  the  setting 
for  this  dinner  of  celebration. 

For  one  thing  we  felt  it  might  evoke  the 
inspiration  that  animated  the  birth  of  our 
great  founding  days  with  its  cultural  and 
scientific  achievements  and  the  creation  of 
our  diversified  Industries  which  earned  us 
the  titles,  "the  Athens  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve," and  "the  best  location  in  the  nation." 
This  Grand  Hall  echoes  not  only  with  the 
voices  of  Elsie  Janis,  Ina  Claire,  Ethel  Barry- 
more,  Danny  Kaye  and  a  host  of  others  who 
performed  here,  but  with  promises  of  further 
advances  generated  by  you,  whose  exceptional 
talents,  and  achievements  are  being  honored 
here  tonight. 

The  treasures  that  surround  us  In  this 
Great  Hall  came  from  abroad,  as  did  so  many 
of  our  citizens  who  settled  here.  Look  up  at 
the  crystal  chandeliers,  exact  copies  of  those 
from  Louis  XIV's  Palace  of  VersaiUes.  They 
came  from  Czechoslovakia. 

The  superb  marble  columns  that  support 
the  Grand  Hall  are  from  Carrara,  Italy. 

Prom  France  the  bronzes  and  a  painting 
by  Corot  that  once  bung  here.  Prom  India 
and  yes,  China,  the  great  rugs  and  vases — all 
symbolic  of  the  variety  of  nationalities  that 
compose  the  mosaic  that  Is  Greater  Cleve- 
land. We  are  a  true  blend  of  a  United  Nations 
which  we  are  painfully  striving  to  become — 
if  we  are  to  survive. 

On  our  175th  birthday  our  watchwords 
might  be.  A  United  Greater  Cleveland  For 
A  Greater  Cleveland.  United  Is  the  operational 
word.  It  Is  not  what  Cleveland  may  be  in 
175  years  from  now  that  should  divert  us, 
but  what  it  will  be  5  years  from  now  that 
should  absorb  our  waking  hovirs. 

Living  as  I  do  between  my  native  Cleve- 
land and  our  nation's  capital,  I  am  in  accord 
with  a  letter  I  received  from  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  after  he  learned  that  a  statue  of 
him  by  Cleveland's  Bill  McVey  was  to  be 
placed  before  the  British  Embassy  with  one 
foot  on  American,  the  other  on  British  soil. 
"Be  assured,"  he  v^ote,  "that  I  will  stand 
firmly  on  both  feet." 

At  times,  perhaps,  one  can  see  a  bit  truer 
from  the  outside  looking  in  than  the  other 
way  around  to  evaluate  true  worth. 

Not  far  from  me  In  Washington  stands  the 
Pre-Columbian  Museum,  a  part  of  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks.  Designed  by  Cleveland's  world  fa- 
mous architect  Philip  Johnson,  attracting 
admiring  visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  other  evening  I  listened  with  pride  to 
three  ex -Ambassadors  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Averell  Harrlman,  Llewelyn  Thompson  and 
Charles  Bohlen  extol  the  expert  translation 
of  Khrushchev  Remembers  by  Strobe  Talbot. 
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a  Clevelander  stUl  in  his  twenties.  And  the 
author-director  of  "Godspeir  the  smash  mu- 
sical hit  m  New  York  is  Cleveland's  John 
Tebelak,  a  youth  of  23  years. 

The  economist  in  the  White  House  wifa 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
Cleveland's  Arthur  Laffer.  This  is  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  our  giants-at-large. 

In  winter  at  night-time  when  I  look  from 
my  window  out  on  the  unparalleled  Lincoln 
Memorial  bathed  in  a  veil  of  light,  I  draw 
pleasure  from  knowing  that  its  architect, 
Henry  Bacon,  also  designed  downtown 
Halle's. 

It  is  also  reassuring  to  review  some  of  our 
innovative  firsts  as  a  challenge  for  tomorrow. 
One  of  our  city's  founders,  Jeptha  Wade, 
gave  to  the  world  the  Western  Union  system 
of  communications  and  to  Cleveland  its  se- 
ries of  green  lungs — Wade  Park. 

Charles  Brush's  discovery  of  the  arc  light 
resulted  in  Cleveland's  streets  and  the  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel  being  first  in  the  world  to  be 
electrified. 

Out  of  two  small  basement  rooms,  one  at 
Case,  the  other  at  Western  Union  some  98 
years  ago,  Doctors  Mlchelson  and  Morley 
measured  the  motion  of  the  earth  througli 
space  with  the  aid  of  light  waves  revealing 
the  failure  of  any  motion.  All  this  led  to 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  depending  on 
the  motion  of  the  observer — which  in  turn 
opened  up  the  atomic  age ! 

It  was  an  official  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  in  Washington  who  reminded 
me  that  108  years  ago  Joseph  Briggs,  a  Cleve- 
land window  delivery  postal  clerk  carried  the 
first  letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  its  destina- 
tion. For  his  Innovative  act  President  Lin- 
coln's Postmaster  General,  Montgomery 
Blair,  called  Mr.  Briggs  to  Washington  to  set 
up  a  delivery  system  for  the  nation! 

It  was  Cleveland's  Florence  Allen,  from 
whom  I  first  learned  Latin,  who  became  the 
first  woman  Judge  appointed  to  the  Ohio 
State  Court  and  later  as  Judge  of  a  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  A  founder  of  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  Dr.  George  Crlie  performed 
the  first  successful  blood  transfusion  on  a 
human  being.  When  blood  donors  were  being 
sought  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Crile  was  invited  by  a  national  network  to 
be  interviewed  on  his  discovery.  On  learning 
that  the  blood  of  black  people  was  not  being 
accepted  he  condemned  the  ban  as  wholly 
unscientific  and  refused  the  Interview.  We 
have  come  quite  a  long  way. 

What  other  major  city  can  boast  of  our 
Imaginative  Cultural  Gardens  or  our  Emer- 
ald necklace  of  Parks.  And  it  was  Cleveland 
the  first  major  city  In  the  nation  that 
united  to  elect  a  black  Mayor,  Carl  B.  Stokes. 
Recently,  walking  up  Enclld  Avenue  from 
the  mibllc  Square  to  Playhouse  Square  with 
Judge  Earl  Hoover,  a  distinguished  historian 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  we  stopped  to  read  a 
bronze  placque  tucked  on  the  side  of  a  build- 
ing which  noted  that  it  was  In  a  room  above 
that  Archibald  Wlllard  painted  his  cele- 
brated "Spirit  of  '76." 

It  brought  home  to  us  the  urgent  need  to 
devise  some  system  for  those  who  live  in  the 
affluent  doughnut  of  the  suburbs,  to  Join 
hands  and  forces  with  the  Center  City  In 
order  to  form  "a  more  perfect  union"  In  "The 
Splirt  of  '71." 

May  I  suggest  that  we  begin  to  plan  for 
the  greater  needs  and  enjoyment  of  Greater 
Clevelanders  by  honoring  the  milestones  we 
are  celebrating  with  some  residual  gifts — 
some  lasting  expressions. 

Let  us  allocate  a  permanent  space  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  Cleveland,  patterned  after 
Copenhagen's  Tlvoll  Gardens,  where  different 
expressions  of  entertainment  and  the  talents 
of  all  groups  that  compose  Greater  Cleveland 
could  be  enjoyed. 

Let  us  bring  life  once  again  to  Playhouse 
Square  which  possesses  such  potential  cul- 
tural riches  as  the  Allen,  State  and  Palace 
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Theatres — now  Idle.  Had  they  been  stand- 
ing along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Washing- 
ton It  might  not  have  been  necessary  to 
erect  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts. 

Indeed  If  anything  we  suffer  from  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  of  which  we  were 
vividly  reminded,  In  1932  after  the  economic 
crash,  by  Winston  Churchill's  words  to  an 
audience  of  2.000  Clevelanders,  "We  are 
stripped  bare  by  the  curse  of  plenty!" 

And  lastly  let  us  create  an  official  residence 
for  future  Mayors  of  Cleveland  In  the  historic 
Mather  Mansion  now  part  of  Cleveland  State 
College,  once  the  home  of  Samuel  Mather, 
brother-in-law  of  John  Hay,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Private  Secretary  who  later 
became  Secretary  of  State.  Once  again  let 
Cleveland  assume  Its  historic  role  of  Inno- 
vator by  Instituting  a  participating  alliance 
In  the  Mansion  between  the  Mayor  and  se- 
lected College  students  and  their  professors 
in  political  science,  history,  urban  affairs, 
etc.  To  establish  and  service  a  special  Situa- 
tions Room  In  the  Mansion  for  the  Mayor, 
to  brief  and  keep  him  up  to  date  on  city, 
county,  state,  national  and  International  de- 
velopments. TTie  mansion's  ballroom  could 
serve  as  a  setting  for  the  entertainment  of 
distinguished  visitors  to  Cleveland  where  the 
Mayor  could  Invite  various  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land's gifted  music,  ballet  and  theatre  groups 
to  perform. 

Much  lies  ahead  to  be  done,  and  it  can  be 
done.  Samuel  Johnson  put  it  best,  "Deijend 
tipon  It.  Sir,  when  a  man  knows  he  is  to  be 
hanged  In  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates  his 
mind  wonderfully." 

Let  our  175th  birthday  then  remind  us 
that  we  call  ourselves  Clevelanders.  Well  then, 
let  us  "concentrate  our  minds  wonderfully" 
and    become.   In   fact.   Greater   Clevelanders 
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the  parsprofessional  programs  conducted 
for  employees  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
social  agencies. 

Mr.  Quero  Chiesa  has  been  an  advocate 
of  bilingual  education.  Speaking  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  he  says. 

The  head  start  which  Puerto  Rlcans  have 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  Spanish  can 
be  used  to  teach  them  Kngllsh  more  effec- 
tively as  a  second  language. 

Mr.  Quero  Chiesa.  60.  was  bom  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  completed  high  school 
there.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Parsons 
School  of  Design  in  New  York  City,  and 
has  studied  art  in  Mexico.  He  is  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Hispanic  So- 
ciety of  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quero  Chiesa  live  in 
Flushing.  Queens.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Prank  Nappa.  a  fashion  de- 
signer, and  Mrs.  Rafael  Cuello,  a  physi- 
cian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  success  is  but  another 
example  that  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  or  country  of  origin  can 
be  eliminated  in  this  Nation.  His  work 
has  brought  about  a  tremendous  im- 
provement in  the  educational  opportu- 
nity for  Spanish-speaking  Americans  In 
New  York  City.  His  life  should  serve  as 
a  model  not  only  for  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  but  for  all.  I  wish  him  great 
success  in  his  new  position. 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Luis  Quero 
Chiesa  was  recently  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  higher  education  in  New 
York  City.  His  accession  to  that  position 
is  greatly  significant  in  that  he  was  the 
first  Puerto  Rican  member  of  the  BHE 
and  the  first  to  be  elected  its  chairman. 
An  award  winning  artist  and  writer.  Mr. 
Quero  Chiesa  is  with  Blumenthal  Inter- 
national Association,  Inc.  His  short  stor- 
ies appear  in  anthologies  and  in  readers 
used  in  the  Puerto  Rican  schools.  His 
paintings,  using  native  Puerto  Rican 
motifs,  have  been  shown  in  San  Juan,  in 
New  York,  and  as  a  part  of  a  traveling 
exhibit  of  American  art  shown  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  Under  his  leadership 
as  president  of  the  Institute  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  New  York,  an  extensive  cultural 
program  has  been  carried  out  and  a 
youth  group  organized. 

Mr.  Quero  Chiesa  has  served  as  second 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  higher 
education,  which  governs  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  CUNY  now  enrolls 
more  than  200,000  students. 

In  the  last  several  years  Mr.  Quero 
Chiesa  has  devoted  particular  energy  to 
the  Committee  on  Expanded  Educational 
Opportunity,  which  he  chairs.  The  com- 
mittee deals  with  the  special  programs 
developed  for  disadvantaged  students. 
Including  SEEK,  CoUege  Discovery,  and 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NKW    TOiK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  offering 
this,  my  23d  annual  report  to  the  people 
of  New  York  State  on  my  own  activities 
as  well  as  on  the  work  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress.  I  am  struck  by 
the  fact  that  1971  was  pivotal  for  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation  and  the  future  of 
all  nations. 

Some  bold  initiatives  taken  by  the 
President  and  by  the  Congress  will  help 
to  secure  better  international  luider- 
standing  and  more  promise  of  world 
peace,  but  there  were  also  some  serious 
steps  backward  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  dramatic  turnaround  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  mainland  China — first  in 
the  President's  announcement  of  his 
forthcoming  trip  to  Peking  and  later  in 
our  support  of  entry  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  to  the  United  Nations — 
represents  the  first  real  hope  that  our 
relations  can  be  normalized  with  the 
world's  third  power  with  which  we  have 
been  at  sword's  point,  including  a  war. 
for  nearly  three  decades.  So,  too,  does 
the  President's  planned  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1972  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  fui- 
ther  easing  of  tensions  with  our  most 
serious — and  dangerous — world  competi- 
tor. And  the  Presidents  Vietnamization 
policy — while  not  achieving  complete  dis- 
engagement from  Southeast  Asia  cur- 
rently— is  winding  down  the  war  which 
remains  the  single  most  destructive  In- 
fluence on  our  Nation's  unity,  motivation, 
and  destiny. 

But  countering  this  forward  momen- 


tum has  been  a  growing  protectionist  and 
isolationist  tide  evidenced  in  some  dis- 
turbing and  potentially  perilous  efforts  to 
erect  special  self-defeating  trade  bar- 
riers, cut  back  foreign  aid,  hedge  on  ow 
moral  and  hiunanitarian  commitments 
to  the  United  Nations,  reduce  precipi- 
tously our  participation  in  NATO  and 
view  narrowly  our  vital  national -security 
interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

Another  pivotal  situation  for  our 
Nation  and  the  world  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing changes  in  economic  policy  since  the 
New  Deal,  seeking  to  curb  inflation, 
reduce  unemplojTnent.  and  restore  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  and  inter- 
national payments.  And.  as  we  approach 
the  new  year,  we  begin  to  see  the  first 
promising  signs  that  his  stabilization 
plan — phase  n — now  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, may  be  taking  hold. 

On  the  domestic  front,  as  in  the  inter- 
national sphere.  1971  leaves  us  with 
something  of  a  mixed  bag:  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  promise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  reform,  revenue  sharing, 
and  envirorunental-protectlon  proposals, 
as  well  as  the  progress  made  in  the  Con- 
gress toward  greater  consumer  protec- 
tion, draft  reform  and  a  massive  drive  on 
cancer.  But — due  largely  to  the  continued 
imbalance  between  our  defense  and  do- 
mestic priorities — we  made  precious  little 
progress  in  combating  crime  and  vio- 
lence, reducing  the  traffic  in  and  abuse 
of  narcotic  drugs,  eradicating  hunger  and 
poverty,  fighting  urban  decay,  sissuring 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  and 
national  health  care,  promoting  civil 
rights  and  liberties,  and  equal  educa- 
tional opp>ortunity  in  all  sectors  of  our 
society  and  achieving  meaningful  gov- 
ernmental reform.  And  we  even  suffered 
some  setbacks,  such  as  the  failure  to 
establish  a  national  child  development 
program. 

I  have  found  it  most  challenging  and 
gratifying  to  be  engaged  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  our  great  international  and 
domestic  problems  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  Select  Ccanmittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness: as  second-ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  and  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

I  look  ahead  with  hope  and  confidence 
to  1972  as  a  year  in  which  so  many  initia- 
tives begun  this  year  to  achieve  world 
peace,  social  justice,  and  general  pros- 
perity can  come  to  greater  fruition. 

BCONOMIC    SrABtLIZATION 

On  August  15.  1971,  President  Nixon 
announced  a  series  of  far-reaching  steps 
in  domestic  and  international  economic 
policy  which  probably  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  major  turning  point  in  our 
Government's  economic  activity,  as  well 
as  in  Republican  economic  philosophy. 
That  day  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
wage  price  freeze  leading  to  the  system 
of  "phase  II"  controls  which  are  with 
us  as  we  enter  1972.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  announced  a  series  of  tax 
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proposals  designed  to  stimulate  business 
activity,  increase  consumer  spending, 
and  reduce  unemployment. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  Senator  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress.  I  had  a  unique  opportunity  to 
!e\iew  and  influence  administration  eco- 
nomic policy.  Long  before  August  15.  I 
sought  to  warn  the  administration  as  to 
the  consequences  of  failing  to  adopt  an 
"incomes  policy"  for  restraining  wages 
and  prices.  In  April.  I  specifically  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  wage  and  price 
board  and  introduced  legislatitm  to  that 
end.  In  May,  I  urged  the  closing  of  the 
U.S.  "gold  window"  as  the  best  means  to 
stop  the  drain  on  our  remaining  gold 
stock.  In  July,  I  urged  a  wage /price 
freeze  as  a  first  step  to  setting  up  such 
a  wage/price  board.  On  August  4,  I  was 
joined  by  13  other  Republican  Senators 
in  introducing  legislation  for  a  wage/ 
price  board  smd  which,  among  other 
things,  would  have  forbidden  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  be  awarded  to  firms 
violating  the  wage  and  price  guidelines. 
I  was  pleased  that  the  President  adopted 
many  of  these  policies  as  part  of  his  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  program. 

I  supported  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's measures  for  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy, including  personal  income  tax  re- 
ductions and  the  investment  tax  credit. 
I  also  felt  that  we  needed  more  policies 
designed  to  directly  stimulate  jobs  and 
reduce  unemployment.  Therefore,  I  pro- 
posed an  incentive  job  development  tax 
credit  based  on  the  number  of  jobs  actu- 
ally created  by  each  employer-taxpayer. 

We  should  give  priority  attention  to 
the  problem  of  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  labor  force.  Accordingly,  last 
spring  I  introduced  legislation — now  be- 
coming law — to  begin  an  expanded  pro- 
ductivity drive  by  using  Federal  funds  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  plant 
and  local-level  productivity  councils 
similar  to  those  used  so  successfully  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

TAX  LOOPHOLES 

The  Federal  Government  loses  over 
$40-billion  annually  through  special  tax 
provisions.  Many  of  these  special  pro- 
visions are  desirable  as  incentives  or  re- 
lief measures;  some  might  be  regarded 
as  loopholes.  Because  I  believe  it  is  most 
important  that  these  revenue  lories  be 
regularly  reported  to  and  reviewed  by  the 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  requiring  estimates  of 
such  losses  to  be  itemized  in  the  annual 
budget.  The  Department  of  the  lYeasury 
has  now  agreed  to  publish  these  estimates 
annually. 

LOCKHEED  LOAN 

I  voted  for  the  $250-nullion  emergency 
loan  guarantee  to  the  Lockheed  Corp.  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  a  sudden  loss  of 
productivity  and  jobs  and  confidence 
that  would  accompany  the  failure  of  a 
national  defense  producer. 

TKADX,    COLO,    AITD    rORQGIf    AID 

It  was  an  enormously  difficult  year 
for  the  international  economic  relations 
of  the  free- world  nations.  Shortly  before 
the  President's  August  15  announcement 
of  his  new  economic  policy — freeze — I 
urged  that  the  "gold  window"  be  closed 
while  allowing  the  dollar  to  float  tempo- 


rarily pending  a  reform  of  the  monetary 
system. 

I  later  urged  the  administration  to 
accept  a  modest  change  in  the  price  of 
gold  in  terms  of  the  dollar,  or  a  wid- 
ening of  "gold  points."  as  part  of  a 
substantial  realinement  of  the  major 
currencies  against  the  dollar  to  achieve 
an  interim  settlement  of  the  monetary 
and  trade  crises — I  introduced  legislation 
to  this  effect.  Over  the  longer  term,  I  have 
urged  that  we  strengthen  the  role  of 
special  dialing  rights — SDR's — as  an 
international  reserve  asset  and  corre- 
spondingly downgrade  the  role  of  gold. 

I  supported  the  President's  10-percent 
surcharge  on  imports  as  a  necessary 
short-term  mea.sure  to  strengthen  the 
bargaining  position  of  the  United  States. 
However.  I  also  turned  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  surcharge  and  the  "Buy 
America"  discriminatory  provision  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  beyond  the  end  of 
1971  could  unnecessarily  strain  our  do- 
mestic economy  as  well  as  the  vital  eco- 
nomic relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  The  ultimate  danger  in  these 
measures  was  a  world  recession  leading 
to  trade  wars  and  mitigating  against  se- 
curing the  desired  currency  realine- 
ments. 

I  also  opposed  the  regrettably  success- 
ful efforts  on  the  Senate  fioor  to  write 
protectionist  trade  legislation  into  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  This  legislation 
gave  the  President  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority— which  he  did  not  want — to  im- 
pose import  quotas  and  import  sur- 
charges. The  Senate-House  conference 
struck  these  unwise  provisions. 

Closely  related  to  the  Senate's  grow- 
ing protectionism  the  assault  made  on  our 
foreign  aid  program.  I  was  successful  in 
managing  the  fight  in  the  Senate  against 
the  attempt  to  reduce  our  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  by  more 
than  $100  million,  and  in  organizing  the 
bipartisan  coalition  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  which  revived 
a  meaningful  development  assistance  and 
security  assistance  program  following  the 
initial  Senate  defeat  of  the  AID  bill. 

I  strongly  supported  the  continuing  ef- 
fort to  charmel  more  of  our  development 
assistance  resources  through  multilateral 
institutions  such  eis  the  World  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  assure 
that  there  will  be  greater  burden  sharing 
with  the  other  major  donor  nations  and 
that  long-range  development,  not  short- 
term  political  gain,  is  the  driving  force 
behind  our  aid  programs. 

CRIME  AND  DBtrCS 

The  impact  of  high  rates  of  violent 
crime  and  the  closely  related  problem  of 
drug  addiction  continued  to  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  upon  life  in  urban  Amer- 
ica— notably  in  New  York  City.  Many 
of  our  people  live  in  an  environment  of 
fear  and  hop>elessnes£. 

I  proposed  and  supported  legislation 
seeking  to  strengliiai  law  enforcement 
capabilities,  identify  and  deal  with  the 
causes  of  crime,  lower  the  high  rate  of 
recidivism  amtuig  thoee  leaving  prisons, 
and  to  control  the  supply  and  availabil- 
ity of  handguns. 

I  actively  supported  efforts  to  increase 


to  $250  million  the  funds  available  to  re- 
lieve the  pressures  building  up  within 
our  correctional  and  prison  systems. 
These  funds  were  used  in  many  States 
and  localities  to  develop  and  operate 
community-based  corrections  facilities, 
including  diagnostic  services,  halfway 
houses,  and  probation  and  work-release 
programs  under  the  direction  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

I  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  new 
federally  sponsored  correctional  man- 
power training  program,  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
and  located  at  the  Rikers  Island  Re- 
formatory. 

By  the  year's  end,  I  prepared — for  in- 
troduction in  1972 — three  major  bills  de- 
signed to  have  a  significant  impact  upon 
the  crime  problem  by  first,  assisting 
large  cities  where  crime  rates  are  high- 
est; second,  conducting  innovative  pro- 
grams— with  emphasis  on  the  involve- 
ment of  the  pnvate  sector — in  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders  by  means  of 
manpower-training  programs  in  pretrial 
and  correctional  situations,  and  third, 
formulating  an  explicit  set  of  national 
.standards  and  criteria  for  reform  of  cor- 
rectional systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  again  supported  vigorously  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  a  national  registry  of  all 
guns  and  licensing  of  all  gun  owners — 
moves  which  I  feel  are  essential  to  com- 
bating violent  crime,  but  which  do  not 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  sportsmen  and 
others  who  have  legitimate  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

I  was  a  primary  sponsor  of  tlie  most 
comprehensive  drug- abuse  legislation 
ever  to  pass  the  Senate.  The  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1971  which 
authorizes  $1.5  billion  in  new  funds  to 
establish  a  national  pohcy  and  program 
for  combating  drug  abuse.  To  reverse  the 
rapid  trend  toward  addiction-related 
crime,  I  authorized  legislation  to  launch 
large-scale  methadone-maintenance  pro- 
grams as  an  interim  measure — for  the 
treatment  of  heroin  addicts  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

In  seeking  to  deal  with  the  tragic  prob- 
lem of  addiction  amcmg  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam.  I  coauthored  legislation — 
which  was  for  the  most  part  enacted — to 
assist  in  the  identification  and  treatment 
of  drug-  and  alcohol-dependent  member: 
of  the  armed  services. 

During  this  session.  I  again  sponsored 
a  resolution  for  a  New  York-New  Jersey 
compact  which  would  create  an  airport 
commission  authorized  to  exercise  powers 
at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  air- 
ports in  an  effort  to  curb  the  high  in- 
cidence of  caigo  theft. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIKS 
WAR      POWERS 

On  December  7,  1971,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  unanimously  reported 
out  to  the  Senate  a  proposed  War  Powers 
Act.  This  potentially  historic  measin-e 
was  my  bill  sponsored  with  Senator 
Stxnnis  of  Mississippi  and  Senator 
Eacleton  of  Missouri  and  others,  which 
seeks  to  restore  the  Constitutional  bal- 
ance between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  Government  by  estab- 
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lishing  clear  restraints  over  the  initiation 
and  conduct  of  undeclared  wars  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress.  This 
bill  was  the  focus  of  extensive  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion and  comment  from  academic  ex- 
perts, legal  and  constitutional  author- 
ities as  well  as  in  the  press;  and  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate  early  in  the  next  session. 
If  enacted  into  law,  the  war  powers  bill 
will  be  truly  historic  because  it  not  only 
would  provide  strong  safeguards  against 
tragic  involvement  in  future  Vietnams, 
but  should  also  go  far  toward  restoring 
confidence  in  our  political  system  among 
the  many  Americans  who  have  been  so 
disillusioned  by  Vietnam. 

SOUTHEAST     ASIA 

The  Vietnam  war  continued  to  be  a 
highly  divisive  issue,  weakening  our  Na- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  and  draining 
vital  resources  urgently  needed  else- 
where. I  continued  to  bend  my  efforts 
to  bringing  U.S.  involvement  in  this 
tragic  war  to  a  swift  and  complete  end, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  imtil  this 
goal  is  achieved. 

While  President  Nixon's  policy  of  Viet- 
namization  and  withdrawal  reduced  the 
tempo  of  the  fighting  and  significantly 
diminished  the  scale  of  U.S.  combat  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  the  war  continued 
and  no  date  was  fixed  for  complete  U.S. 
withdrawal.  My  visit  to  Vietnam  in  May 
reaffirmed  my  conviction  that  Congress 
must  continue  to  press  for  an  early  date 
for  full  U.S.  withdrawal:  thus,  I  sup- 
ported all  Senate  measures  toward  this 
end,  namely  the  unsuccessful  Hatfield - 
McGovem  amendment  which  1  cospon- 
sored,  and  the  Mansfield  amendm«it, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions  in  1971.  But  the  latter 
measure,  which  sought  to  establish  a  6- 
month  withdrawal  deadline,  was  weak- 
ened in  its  final  legislative  form  as  a  re- 
sult of  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  supported  successful  Senate  amend- 
ments placing  ceilings  and  restrictions  on 
the  level  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  My  own  amendment — first 
adopted  in  1970  and  again  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  passed 
by  the  Senate — established  legislatively 
that  assistance  to  Cambodia  does  not 
constitute  a  U.S.  commitment  to  Cam- 
bodia's defense. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

1971  was  a  watershed  year  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  two  most  important  na- 
tions in  Asia — China  and  Japan.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  bold  and  imaginative 
initiatives  toward  normalization  of  our 
relations  with  mainland  China.  They 
were  in  close  accord  with  the  policy  I 
have  publicly  advocated  over  the  past 
several  years  including  1970  as  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  UJJ. 

On  February  2.  I  introduced  a  Senate 
resolution  csdling  on  the  administration 
to  adopt  a  new  policy  in  the  U_N.  favor- 
ing admission  of  mainland  China  while 
also  seeking  to  preserve  representation 
for  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 
That  policy  later  became  that  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  although  efforts  to 
preserve  Taiwan's  seat  were  defeated  In 
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the  TJU.  General  Assembly.  I  considered 
the  General  Assembly's  action  to  expel 
the  Taiwanese  Government  most  regret- 
table, but  I  successfully  opposed  efforts  in 
the  Senate  to  retaliate  by  sharply  cut- 
ting UJS.  voluntary  contributions  to 
United  Nations  humanitarian  programs. 
My  visit  to  Japan  in  May,  when  I  had 
discussions  with  Prime  Minister  Sato  and 
other  Japanese  leaders,  reinforced  my 
conviction  that  continued  close  U.S.- 
Japan  relations  should  be  the  basis  of  our 
post -Vietnam  poUcy  in  Asia  and  was  a 
prerequisite  for  peace  and  prosperity 
there.  Accordingly,  I  supported  the  treaty 
to  restore  full  administrative  rights  over 
Okinawa  to  Japan,  and  continued  to  work 
hard  to  prevent  overall  United  States- 
Japan  relations  from  being  adversely  af- 
fected by  trade  and  monetary  disagree- 
ments. 

INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

The  outbreak  of  full-scale  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan  constituted  a  danger 
to  world  peace.  I  urged  that  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  be  directed  toward 
halting  the  bloodshed  and  helping  to  al- 
leviate the  massive  human  suffering 
caused,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  re- 
pression in  East  Pakistan  and  increased 
manifold  by  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  As  there  was  at  least  some 
measure  of  blame  on  both  sides,  I  urged 
our  Government  to  maintain  pohUcal 
neutrality  while  concentrating  on  peace- 
making and  humanitarian  relief  of  the 
millions  of  refugees  from  East  Pakistan 
in  India. 

NATO    AND    EDROPE 

Pointing  up  how  crucial  1971  was  for 
the  future  of  the  NATO  alhance  were 
the  conUnuing  efforts  in  the  Senate,  led 
by  Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  to  effect 
large,  unilateral  cuts  in  the  U.S.  troop 
levels  among  NATO  forces  in  Europe.  I 
opposed  these  efforts  because  I  felt  that 
any  weakening  of  NATO  could  under- 
mine the  good  prospects  for  opening  ne- 
gotiations with  the  U.S.S.R.  for  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  for  the  ongoing  active 
negotiations  on  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tion, on  Berlin  and  the  convening  of  a 
European  Security  Conference.  At  the 
same  time,  I  favor  a  greater  sharing  of 
the  NATO  military  burden  by  other 
member  nations. 

At  the  October  1971,  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly — formerly  the 
NATO  Parhamentarians — in  Ottawa,  I 
stepped  down  as  chairman  of  the  politi- 
cal committee  to  accept  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  new  ad  hoc  committee  of  "Nine 
Wise  Men"  commissioned  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  imdertake  a  thorough  review  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance— NATO — and  to 
make  recommendations  by  November 
1972,  on  its  futiire. 

WORLD    COiniT 

I  introduced  a  resolution  to  sli  .agthen 
the  World  Court  as  an  instrument  of 
achieving  international  peace  by  en- 
couraging the  submission  of  a  greater 
number  of  international  disputes  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Court. 

MIDOLS  EAST  SOVIKT  JEWS 

Although  the  cease-fire  along  the 
Suez  continued  in  effect,  the  Mideast 
situation  remained  ominous  and  there 
were  renewed  threats  of  war  emanating 
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from  Cairo.  The  Soviet  Union  continued 
to  supply  aircraft,  missiles,  and  other 
sophisticated  weapons  to  Egypt,  and  a 
large  number  of  Soviet  military  person- 
nel— including  combat  pilots — were  sta- 
tioned in  there.  U.S.  efforts  to  promote  a 
negotiated  settlement,  including  an  in- 
terim partial  settlement  to  reopen  the 
Suez,  were  frustrated  by  demands  which 
were  incompatible  with  Israel  s  vital  se- 
curity requirements  and  continued  Egyp- 
tian threats  to  resimie  the  shooting. 

I  took  the  lead  legislatively  on  several 
measures  to  bolster  Middle  East  security 
by  bolstering  Israel's  self-defense  capa- 
bilities. I  was  a  principal  sponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  177 — ultimately  co- 
sponsored  by  78  Senators — which  called 
for  the  resumption  of  arms  shipments, 
specifically  Phantom  jets,  to  Israel.  I  au- 
thored in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee an  amendment  to  provide  $85 
million  in  defense  support  to  Israel,  in 
recognition  of  the  enormous  strain  which 
the  defense  burden  places  on  Israels 
limited  budgetary  resources.  I  also  was 
a  principal  author  of  the  amendments 
to  authorize  $300  million  in  credits  to 
Israel  to  purchase  Phantom  jets  and 
other  military  equipment  under  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  Also.  I  worked 
actively  with  Senator  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington to  provide  $500  million  in  credits 
to  Isiael  for  mihtary  purchases,  includ- 
ing $250  million  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  purchase  of  Phantom  jets. 

In  a  closely  related  area,  I  continued 
to  work  actively  against  the  mistreat- 
ment of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  denial  of  their  rights  including  tie 
right  to  emigrate — many  of  them  to 
Israel.  I  also  continued  to  work  actively 
in  seeking  an  end  to  the  persecutions  of 
Jews  in  Iraq,  Syria,  and  in  other  lands 
where  they  have  hved  in  peace  for 
centuries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  which  closely  investigated 
the  constitutional  and  legal  implications 
of  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide— the  so-called  Genocide 
Convention — I  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  Convention  favorably  reported  to 
the  full  Senate  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4  on 
March  30.  I  hope  ratification  will  come 
early  in  1972. 

POVERTY,     SOCIAL     SERVICES 

Foremost  among  the  initiatives  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  poverty  affecting  some 
24  million  Americans  was  the  President  s 
historic  family  assistance  program.  For 
the  first  time,  a  minimal  national  income 
level  would  be  established  along  with  In- 
centives to  reduce  the  welfare  rolls  and 
ease  the  burden  on  State  taxpayers  by 
providing  a  national  Federal  takeover 
of  welfare  costs.  I  strongly  supported  this 
basic  approach  and  introduced  amend- 
ments, with  Senator  Ribicoff  of  Con- 
necticut, to  strengthen  the  proposal, 
particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  such 
large  industrial  States  as  New  York.  Sen- 
ate action  on  this  House-passed  bill  is 
expected  in  the  spring. 

A  nimiber  of  Initiatives  which  I  pro- 
posed became  law: 

In  July  the  President  signed  Into  law 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  which 
I  coauthored  with  Senator  Nklsoh  of 
Wisconsin.   This   represented  the   first 
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postwar  public  service  jobs  proposal  and 
authorized  approximately  $2.25  bilUon 
over  a  2-year  period  for  the  creation  of 
more  than  100,000  public  service  Jobs  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons. 

The  President  signed  into  law  on  May 
25.  a  special  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $105  million  which  I  sought  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  job 
programs  to  deal  vsith  the  special  problem 
of  youth  unemployment  in  the  summer 
months.  I  also  led  the  fight  for  the  $44 
million  funding  of  manpower  programs 
to  assist  disadvantaged  youth  and  older 
persons. 

Regrettably,  the  President  vetoed  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1971.  providing  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
cruciai  antipoverty  program  and  estab- 
lishing a  new  child-development  pro- 
gram for  preschool  services  for  poor  and 
other  children  on  the  local  level,  which 
was  patterned  basically  on  my  proposal 
the  year  before  for  a  comprehensive 
Community  Child  Care  Act.  The  bill  also 
included  a  new  community  economic 
development  section  based  upon  a  bill 
coauthored  by  Senator  Kennedy  with 
me  to  combine  the  efforts  of  the  poor  with 
those  of  public  and  private  resources 
toward  eliminating  poverty  in  low-in- 
come areas,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
so  successfiilly  in  the  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  section  of  Brooklyn.  The  economic 
opportunity  amendments  also  contained 
a  vital  provision  which  I  proposed  to 
have  Puerto  Rico  regarded  as  if  it  were 
a  State  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Antipoverty  Act. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration  has 
advanced  further  than  any  other  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished, I  expressed  my  concern  to  the 
President  that  the  funding  of  the  school 
lunch  program  was  inadequate  and 
voted  for  the  legislation  which  increased 
funding  for  free  lunches  to  insure  that 
all  those  who  needed  them  would  get 
them.  Nor  was  I  satisfied  with  the  limits 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  placed  on 
eligibility  requirements  for  food  stamps 
and  I  continue  to  work  for  their  revision. 

A  crucial  problem  affecting  the  poor, 
as  well  as  all  citizens,  is  the  matter  of 
administrative  abuse  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government.  I  Introduced  the 
Administrative  Ombudsman  EScperimen- 
tation  Act  of  1971,  to  provide  a  2-year 
test  of  the  ombudsman  'watchdog"  con- 
cept in  ccHnbating  administrative  abuse 
at  all  levels  of  government.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 

EDUCATION 

The  Congress  reaffirmed  its  priority 
interest  in  education  by  appropriating 
$5,024  billion — an  increase  of  some  $539 
million  over  last  year's  appropriation. 
This  included  increases  in  student  assist- 
ance and  other  higher  education  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  in  vocational  education, 
education  of  the  handicapped,  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  bilingual  students 
and  adults. 

The  Senate  approved  "^wo  major  edu- 
cation bills  which  must  now  await 
resolution  by  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence— of  which  I  will  be  a  member — 
before  they  can  be  signed  into  law.  Tlie 
first  of  these,  unanimously  approved  by 


the  Senate,  was  a  comprehensive  higher 
education  measure  which  I  cosponsored. 
In  addition  to  continuing  and  expanding 
existing  higher  ed\icatIon  programs,  it 
established  a  landmark  student  assist- 
ance and  by  means  of  a  program  of  basic 
educational  opportxmity  grants.  Assist- 
ance is  also  provided  for  institutions  of 
higher  education — many  severely  pressed 
by  lack  of  funds — and  for  expansion  of 
work-study  and  loan  programs. 

Included  in  the  bill  were  several  pro- 
visions of  which  I  was  the  principal 
sponsor,  including  establishment  of  the 
National  Foimdation  for  Postsecondary 
Education  to  stimulate  innovation  in 
higher  education;  authorization  of 
matching  grants  to  the  States  for  State 
scholarship  programs;  inclusion  of  half- 
time  students  in  educational  opportunity 
grant  programs ;  establishment  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Centers  to  counsel 
poor  and  others  on  entering  college;  per- 
mitting developing  institutions  to  receive 
two-thirds  Federal  funds  for  construction 
grants ;  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupational and  Adult  Education  within 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  inclu- 
sion of  at  least  one  student  on  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Postsecondary  Education. 

The  other  major  bill  awaiting  confer- 
ence action — the  Emergency  School  Aid 
and  Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of 
1971 — passed  the  Senate  by  a  74  to  8  vote, 
having  gained  the  support  of  southern 
Senators  who  sought  Federal  assistance 
for  court-ordered  integration  programs 
in  their  States.  It  would  authorize  $1.5 
billion  in  financial  assistance  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  suid  maintenance 
of  stable,  quality  integrated  schools,  to 
assist  in  eliminating  minority-group  iso- 
lation in  public  school  systems  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  to  aid  schoolchildren 
in  overcoming  the  educational  disadvan- 
tages of  minority-group  isolation. 

HEALTH 

I  introduced  the  National  Health  In- 
surance and  Health  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1971  to  extaid  the  present 
medicare  hospital  and  physician  cover- 
age to  all  citizens,  while  simultaneously 
expanding  the  range  of  health -care  ben- 
efits. To  implement  a  national  health  in- 
surance system  and  rationalize  medical 
care  services  and  facilities.  I  introduced 
as  a  companion  measure,  the  Local  Com- 
prehensive Health  Services  Systems  Act 
of  1971,  as  well  as  the  administration's 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971. 

A  comprehensive  new  law,  Pubhc  Law 
92-157 — to  increase  the  supply  and  im- 
prove the  use  and  distribution  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
manpower — was  in  large  measure  based 
on  health  manpower  legislation  I  intro- 
duced for  the  administration  and  on  pro- 
visions I  authorized.  Also  enacted  into 
law — Public  Law  92-158 — was  leglslatl(Hi 
I  authored  and  cosponsored  to  provide  a 
balanced  program  of  support  to  nursing 
schools  and  nursing  students. 

To  wage  a  new  war  against  cancer — 
the  major  health  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — I  offered  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy a  landmark  bill  to  accelerate  and 
vitalize  the  war  on  cancer  which,  in 
large  measure  was  enacted  into  law. 


The  treatment  of  other  dread — yet. 
tragically,  neglected — diseases  also  re- 
ceived my  concern  and  careful  attention. 
I  cosponsored  the  Senate-passed  bill  to 
combat  sickle  cell  anemia  and  Myas- 
thenia Gravis.  I  also  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  provide  new  innovative  programs 
of  dental  care  and  to  establish  programs 
of  Federal  support  for  water  fluorida- 
tion. 

THE    H.fNDIC.iPPED 

Congress  enacted  into  law  legislation 
I  authored  amending  the  Wagner-OTDay 
Act.  This  legislation  extends  the  special 
priority  in  the  selling  of  certain  products 
and  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— heretofore  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  blind — to  the  other  severely  handi- 
capped, assuring,  however,  that  the  blind 
will  hr.ve  first  preference. 

ENVIRONMENT 

In  1971,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  established  and  it  moved 
forcefully  and  effectively  in  the  areas 
of  air  and  water  pollution  to  enforce  and 
imf?lement  stricter  standards  through- 
out the  Nation. 

On  August  6,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  I  sponsored  to  establish  the  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  for  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area,  en- 
compassing Great  Kills  Park  in  Staten 
Island.  Breezy  Point  and  Sandy  Hook  in 
New  Jersey,  and  Jamaica  Bay.  This  leg- 
islation is  expected  to  become  law  very 
early  in  1972. 

On  November  2,  I  joined  in  the  Sen- 
ate's 86-to-O  vote  to  pass  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Standards  Act  (S.  2770) .  which  would 
provide  $14  billion  over  the  next  4  years 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  throughout  the  coimtrj. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  could  bring  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion to  New  York  State  by  reimbursing 
States  and  localities  for  moneys  morally 
but  not  legally  owed  to  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  1971,  I  again  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  a  bounty  on  abandoned  automo- 
biles to  help  eliminate  a  serious  litter 
problem  in  many  areas  in  New  York 
State  and  the  Nation.  In  another  effort 
to  combat  the  solid  waste  problem,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  require  all  those 
contracting  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  a  certain  percentage  of  re- 
cycled materials  in  the  performance  of 
their  contracts.  I  will  press  for  enact- 
ment of  both  measures  in  1972. 

HOUSING 

TliC  year  1971  saw  construction  of  the 
largest  total  of  subsidized  housing — in 
excess  of  400,000  units.  Despite  this  in- 
creased effort,  the  housing  shortage 
for  low-  and  middle-income  families  re- 
mained severe  throughout  New  York 
State,  especially  in  the  large  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

I  was  again  active  in  efforts  to  secure 
increased  funding  for  Federal  housing 
programs  and  was  instrumental  in  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  to  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  section  236  subsidy  program 
in  fiscal  1972 — the  program  through 
which  most  of  the  federally  sufasidixed 
housing  in  New  York  State  is  caa- 
structed. 

I  introduced  a  community  development 
biU  IS.  609)    to  provide  supplementary 
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Federal  grants  to  local  governmental 
units  which  seek  to  develop  programs  for 
increased  low-cost  housing  and  to  deny 
Federal  assistance  to  those  localities 
which — by  means  of  restrictive  land 
practices — exclude  such  publicly  assisted 
housing.  I  hope  for  enactment  early  in 
1972. 

I  also  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1859.  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences to  propose  nationally  ticcepted 
standards  for  local  building  codes  and  to 
serve  as  an  authoritative  source  of  in- 
formation on  latest  advances  in  con- 
struction. 

In  addition,  continuing  our  efforts  to 
produce  new  housing,  we  must  adopt 
fresh  initiatives  to  preserve  and  upgrade 
our  existing  housing  stock  to  stem  the 
alarming  rate  of  deterioration  in  "tran- 
sitional areas."  Accordingly,  I  urged  a 
new  preservation  strategy  to  expand  and 
improve  existing  programs  and  establish 
new  programs  to  allow  for  refinancing 
and  modest  rehabilitation  of  existing 
properties.  I  also  recommended  a  90-per- 
cent Federal  grant  for  improvement  of 
such  essential  neighborhood  services  as 
police,  sanitation,  and  lighting." 

TRANSPORTATION 

Concerned  with  the  beleaguered  state 
of  urban  mass  transit  in  our  State  and 
Nation.  I  urged  the  President  fully  to 
obligate  all  funds  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  mass  transportation.  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  administration 
planned  to  hold  m  reserve  $300  million 
for  the  next  fiscal  year;  I  will  make 
every  effort  to  have  those  funds  re- 
leased. 

I  coauthored  an  amendment  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  would  have 
diverted  a  portion  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  urban  mass  transit  purposes. 
The  amendment  was  narrowly  defeated 
but  I  will  continue  the  fight. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  $1 
billion  over  a  5 -year  period  for  specific 
operational  subsidies  to  mass  transit 
systems.  If  this  biU  passes  next  year,  it 
would  offset  the  shortage  of  funds 
caused  by  defeat  of  the  New  York  State 
transportation  bond  issue. 

To  improve  our  Nation's  railroads,  I 
cosponsored  legislation  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  improve  the  railroad 
roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  along  our 
urban  corridors.  I  am  supporting  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  funds  available  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, "Amtrak."  so  that  the  qual- 
ity of  our  intercity  rail  travel  can  be- 
come a  viable  alternate  method  of  trans- 
portation. 

LABOR 

During  1971  the  country  again  found 
itself  faced  with  several  railroad  strikes 
which — in  the  absence  of  effective  legis- 
lation, fair  to  workers,  to  safeguard  the 
Nation's  health  and  safety — led  to  a 
temporary  state  of  nettf-paralysls.  In  May, 
a  strike  by  the  railway  signalmen  began; 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  and 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 98,  which  would  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  status  quo  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  After  the  adop- 
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tlon  of  two  amendments.  I  offered — one 
extending  the  legislation's  terminal  date 
to  October  1, 1971,  the  other  providing  for 
payment  of  the  wage  increases  recom- 
mended by  the  Emergency  Board  which 
had  been  convened  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
pute— the  resolution  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  May  18. 

While  the  other  significant  railroad 
disputes  of  the  year  were  settled  with- 
out the  need  for  legislation,  the  long  and 
debilitating  longshoremen's  strikes  on 
both  our  east  and  west  coasts  finally 
forced  the  President  to  seek  80-day  in- 
junctions. 

I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  594)  to  establish 
a  permanent  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  labor  disputes  that  threaten  the  na- 
tional or  regional  health  and  safety. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  to  discuss  this  as  well 
as  other  bills  I  introduced  to  deal  with 
this  serious  perennial  problem.  Hope- 
fully, some  measure  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  labor  will  be  enacted  into  law 
early  next  year. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  continued 
its  investigation  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  election  of  November  1969. 
Much  of  the  subcommittee's  investiga- 
tive material  has  already  been  utilized 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  evidence 
in  its  suit  to  set  aside  the  election. 

The  Labor  subcommittee  also  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  the  need 
for  legislation  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  and  expand- 
ing its  coverage.  I  believe  the  basic  mini- 
mizm  wage  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
$2  per  hour. 

PENSION    REFORM 

In  January  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2)  to 
provide  comprehensive  and  sorely  needed 
protection  of  the  pension  rights  of  30 
million  American  workers.  My  bill,  cur- 
rently the  subject  or  hearings  by  the 
labor  subcommittee,  would  provide  pro- 
tection for  employees  against  loss  of  their 
pension  benefits  in  the  event  that  they 
lose  or  change  their  jobs,  or  that  their 
employer  goes  out  of  business  or  moves 
away.  In  addition,  it  would  establish  a 
new  commission — similar  in  structure 
and  objectives  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission — to  supervise  pen. 
sion  plans  so  that  their  $130  billion  in 
assets  are  properly  managed  in  the  work- 
er's interests.  I  am  confident  that  appro- 
priate and  adequate  legislation  will  be 
forthcoming  before  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress  for  improving  and  protecting 
private  pension  plans. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

I  again  worked  actively  for  tl>e  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  as  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee.  This  year,  the 
House  as  the  Senate  did  in  1970,  passed 
legislation  which  would  create  such  an 
agency  but  which  varied  significantly 
from  the  bill  I  introduced.  I  am  con- 
fident that  differences  between  the  bills 
will  be  worked  out,  and  I  expect  that  this 
legislation  will  pass  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress — thereby  establishing 
a  Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
and  authorizing  grants  to  State  and  local 
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governments   for    consumer    protection 
programs. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bUl  to  establish 
minimum  Federal  standards  for  war- 
ranties. I  strongly  supported  this  legisla- 
tion, and  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
act  favorably. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    AND    CIVIL    LIBERTIES 

The  most  significant  civil  rights  legis- 
lation considered  by  Congress  this  year 
was  a  bill  to  give  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  enforcement 
power  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  other 
Federal  administrative  agencies  and  to 
expand  its  jurisdiction  to  afford  more 
comprehensive  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity protection  to  all  our  citizens. 

I  voted  with  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
last  year  in  favor  of  a  strong  equal  em- 
ployment bill,  while  the  House  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  act  on  a  similar  one  of 
its  own.  This  year,  the  House  passed  a 
bill  and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  reported  a  strencth- 
ened  version  for  Senate  action  early  next 
year. 

WOMEN'S    RIGHTS 

The  House  passed  an  equal  rights 
amendment  guaranteeing  equality  in  law 
between  the  sexes.  The  Senate  will  prob- 
ably consider  this  amendment  next  year. 
Meanwhile,  I  introduced  a  resolution, 
which  the  Senate  passed,  amending  the 
Senate  rules  to  permit  the  appointment 
for  the  first  time  in  history  of  girls  as 
Senate  pages.  I  then  appointed  a  New 
Yorker,  Paulette  Desell,  as  the  first  sucli 
girl. 

18-TEAR-OLD    VOTE 

A  constitutional  amendment  guaran- 
teeing the  vote  to  18-year-olds,  which  I 
cosponsored.  was  ratified  by  the  State.s 
this  year.  This  amendment,  which  r.p- 
plies  to  all  elections,  supplements  a  stat- 
ute enacted  by  Congress  last  year  which 
the  courts  held  to  cover  Federal  elections 
only.  I  also  cosponsored  lesislation  to 
allow  18-year-olds  to  serve  on  Federal 
juries,  and  to  provide  uniform  absentee- 
voter  registration  and  balloting. 

SPANISH-SPEAKING    PEOPLE 

To  insure  that  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing People  fully  represented  the  Puerto 
Rican  community,  I  opposed  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  chairman  until  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
was  equitably  represented  on  the  staff 
and  in  the  programs.  I  will  continue 
to  assure  that  the  Cabinet  Committee 
is  beneficial  to  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity. 

SUPREME    COURT 

Two  Presidential  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court  were  considered  by  the 
Senate  this  year.  Justice  Lewis  Powell, 
nominated  on  October  22,  was  confirmed 
89  to  1  on  December  6.  with  my  support. 
The  second  nomination  made  by  the 
President  on  October  22,  that  of  William 
Rehnqulst,  was  far  more  controversial, 
and  he  was  not  confirmed  until  Decem- 
ber 10  by  a  vote  of  68  to  26.  While  there 
was  never  any  dispute  about  Justice 
Rehnquist's  professional  qualifications 
or  integrity,  I  believe  his  record  indicated 
a  lack  of  concern  in  the  vital  areas  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  and  that 
for  a  lifetime  job  on  the  Supreme  Court 
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I  had  the  right  to  judge  this  question. 
I,  therefore,  voted  against  Justice  Rehn- 
quist's confirmation. 

SELECTIVB    SERVICE.    DRAFT   SEFOKM 

In  1971,  Congress  extended  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  for  2  years.  As  an  advo- 
cate of  the  principle  that  an  army  in  a 
democratic  nation  should  be  composed  of 
a  true  cross-section  of  its  citizens — and 
that  a  volunteer  army  does  not  meet  this 
criterion — I  was  among  the  supporters  of 
this  legislation. 

I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  were  incorporated  into  the 
final  draft  reform  legislation;  namely, 
amendments  to  raise  military  pay  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission,  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  may  be  drafted  during 
the  coming  2  years,  and  to  guarantee 
registrants  the  right  to  a  personal  ap- 
pearance and  other  procedural  safe- 
guards in  classification  proceedings  be- 
fore local  and  appeal  boards. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  also  sent  a  let- 
ter— signed  by  20  other  Senators — to 
Selective  Service  Director  Ctu-tis  Tarr, 
citing  defects  in  the  new  regulations  and 
urgently  calling  for  changes  to  insure 
procedural  due  process  rights  to  regis- 
trants. 

GOVERNMENTAL    REFORM 

I  vigorously  supported  and  promoted 
the  landmark  legislation  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  totally  to  reorganize  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Pedersd 
Government  aroimd  its  basic  purposes. 
Better  resolution  of  our  problems  in  hu- 
man resources,  economic  development, 
commimity  development  and  natural  re- 
sources is  the  essential  objective  of  this 
proposal.  Unfortimately,  this  legislation 
made  little  headway  in  1971,  but  I  intend 
to  join  in  the  push  for  its  enactment  in 
1972. 

RULE  xxn 

Once  again,  the  legislative  year  began 
with  an  unsuccessful  fight  to  modify 
filibusters  by  amending  rule  XXn — the 
Senate  rule  which  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  cut  off  debate.  I  cosponsored  a 
rules  change  having  wide  support  which 
would  have  allowed  three-fifths  of  the 
Senate  to  end  a  filibuster.  Unfortunately, 
this  rules  change  itself  was  filibustered 
and  after  6  weeks  the  Senate  failed  to 
end  the  filibuster.  I  will  try  again. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT    FOR    THE    AGED 

I  cosponsored  bill,  S.  1173.  to  expand 
the  definition  of  "disability"  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  thus  giving 
consideration  to  distance  required  to 
travel  for  gainful  employment,  and  Ub- 
eralizing  the  criteria  for  a  disability  qual- 
ification. I  supported,  as  part  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  a  tax  credit  to  el- 
derly Americans  for  property  taxes  paid 
on  their  homes  or  for  rental  payments; 
unfortunately,  however,  this  measure  was 
dropped  in  the  House -Senate  conference. 
I  also  cosponsored  S.  1163  to  provide  the 
elderly  with  low-cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals  served  in  their  local  communities; 
it  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

SMALL   BUSINESS.    MINORITY    ENTERPRISE 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  I 
gave  my  active  support  to  legislation  ex- 
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panding  the  powers  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  assist  this  Na- 
tion's 5  million  smsai  businessmen.  In 
1971,  Congress  increased  the  lending 
authority  of  the  SBA,  making  possible  an 
expansion  of  its  direct  loan  program.  The 
Senate  also  passed  an  omnituo  bill  per- 
mitting payment  of  interest  subsidies  to 
certain  necessitous  small  businesses  and 
establishing  a  loan  priority  for  the  in- 
stallation of  pollution  control  equipment. 
I  have  long  advocated  the  development 
and  expansion  of  programs  to  bring 
minority  businessmen  into  the  economic 
mainstream,  and  in  this  connection  I 
supported  the  President's  announced  $60 
million  annuid  budget  increase  for  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  as 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

VETERANS.    CIVIL    SERVICE 

I  supported  three  important  bills  dur- 
ing 1971  wliich  were  enacted  into  law  to 
provide :  First,  improved  medical  care  for 
disabled  veterans — Public  Law  92-69; 
second,  direct  home,  farm.  Etna  business 
loans  to  veterans  at  prevailing  mortgage 
market  conditions — ^Public  Law  92-66 — 
and  third,  authorization  for  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro\'ide 
mortgage-protection  life  insurance  for 
seriously  disabled  veterans — Public  Law 
92-95. 

In  early  December  I  save  my  support 
to  the  Senate's  passage  of  two  additional 
bills  to  increase  payment  of  veterans'  dis- 
ability and  death  pensions  and  to  in- 
crease payment  of  veterans'  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation. 

FEDERAL    PAY 

I  supported  the  President's  plan  to 
defer  scheduled  Federal  pay  increase  to 
July  1,  1972,  because  it  was  in  line  with 
phase  I  of  his  wage-freeze.  However,  once 
phase  n  was  to  be  implemented,  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  giving  compara- 
bility pay  raises  to  Federal  employees, 
effective  January  1, 1972. 

POSTAL    REFORM 

1971  saw  the  implementation  of  the 
postal  reorganization  bill  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  as  a 
semiautonomous,  quasi-public  corpora- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  the  end  product 
will  be  a  much  more  modem  and  efficient 
handling  of  the  mail. 

As  both  a  father  and  as  a  public  offi- 
cial, I  am  pleased  to  note  a  sharp  curtail- 
ment this  past  year  in  the  receipt  of  un- 
solicited obscene  materials  through  the 
mails.  I  will  continue  to  do  all  I  can  in 
the  Congress  to  help  enact  constitutional 
and  enforceable  laws  to  deal  with  tlus 
problem. 

AGRICULTURE,    RURAL    LIFE 

I  continued  my  strong  efforts  to  have 
the  support  price  of  milk  set  as  close  to 
90  percent  of  parity  as  possible.  Because 
the  dairy  industry  is  important  to  the 
economy  of  New  York  State,  I  was 
pleased  the  administration  eventually 
decided  to  maintain  the  support  price  at 
a  level  similar  to  that  of  last  year.  I  sup- 
ported passage  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act, 
which  has  not  yet  become  law,  and  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  Act. 

I  supported  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Earl 
L.  Butz  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after 
being  assured  by  him  of  a  deep  and 
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abiding  interest  in  sm  effective  Federal 
antihxmger  program  and  a  sensitivity  to 
such  other  key  agricultural  policy  mat- 
ters as  the  viability  of  rural  communities 
and  small  farms,  consumer  protection, 
and  environmental  needs. 

NEW    YORK  STATE 

Although  New  Yorkers  pay  Federal 
taxes  of  nearly  $23.6  billion  a  year,  total 
armual  Federal  aid  to  New  York  State 
and  local  governments  amounted  to  only 
about  $2.5  billion — a  return  of  only  11 
cents  for  every  Federal  tax  dollar  paid 
by  New  Yorkers.  To  meet  this  obvious 
inequity  to  New  Yorkers,  I  strongly  sup- 
ported President  Nixon's  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  to  share  a  greater  portion 
of  Federal  revenues  directly  with  State 
and  local  governments.  I  also  introduced 
amendments  to  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  bill  to  double  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  shared  and  to  accelerate  the 
start  of  this  program.  I  will  seek  prompt 
congressional  approval  of  this  important 
legislation.  I  will  also  pursue  a  Federal 
tax  credit  to  individuals  for  the  payment 
of  sijecific  State  and  local  taxes. 

As  part  of  my  New  York  office's  pro- 
gram of  bringing  better  basic  services 
to  neglected  communities,  I  helped  orga- 
nize the  South  Bronx  Commimity  Hous- 
ing Corp..  to  act  as  a  major  housing  de- 
livery system,  and  the  South  Bronx  Over- 
all Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, to  undertake  major  conrmiercial 
and  industrial  development  activities.  I 
also  helped  promote  project  rehabilita- 
tion activities  in  New  York  involving 
thousands  of  dwelling  units  and  various 
new  construction  projects,  including  the 
East  Harlem  pilot  block.  I  also  sought  to 
improve  the  Federal  response  to  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
community. 

I  will  continue  to  fight  for  larger 
grants  for  New  York  under  State  and 
local  aid  formulas,  and,  most  important, 
to  rewrite  formulas  that  now  discrimi- 
nate Eigainst  New  York  and  other  popu- 
lous States. 

My  offices  in  Washington,  New  York 
City,  and  Buffalo  continued  to  maintain 
a  fine  record  in  assisting  constituents 
whose  letters  and  calls  are  always  wel- 
come. 


EBENEZER  SCROOGE  LIVES:  OR, 
NIXON'S  NEW  ASSAULT  ON  FED- 
ERAL WORKERS;  PHASE  H 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
several  years,  the  administration  has 
made  a  series  of  economic  decisions  that 
have  borne  bitter  fruit.  Retreating  in 
confusion  from  the  devastating  conse- 
quences of  these  mistakes,  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  refuge  in  punitive  ac- 
tions on  the  economic  front.  Some  of 
these  have  worked  temporarily.  However, 
significant  groups  of  Americans  have  had 
to  take  it  on  the  chin  throughout  all  this 
travail.  No  single  group  has  been  singled 
out  for  worse  treatment  than  the  Federal 
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worker.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  cre- 
ated and  mtdntained  a  permanent  (Hien 
season  on  the  Federal  work  force.  This 
has  taken  many  forms. 

First  and  foremost,  these  millions  of 
Americans  and  their  families  have  been 
pictured  £is  public  parasites  who  are 
somehow  fattening  oft  the  public  while 
giving  nothing  in  return.  Again  and 
again  the  administration  has  encour- 
aged statements  lending  credence  to  such 
a  conclusion.  These  people  are  pictured 
as  lazy,  set  in  their  ways,  bitterly  op- 
posed to  progressive  reforms  of  any  type 
and  determined  to  gain  financially  at  the 
public  expense  while  giving  the  minimum 
in  return. 

They  have  been  pictured  as  the  ulti- 
mate featherbedders,  who  hold  the  tax- 
paying  public  in  supreme  contempt.  In 
their  desperate  attempts  to  gain  some 
sort  of  equity  in  terms  of  wages  and 
working  conditions,  some  have  gone  on 
strike.  Seizing  this  opportunity,  the  ad- 
ministration has  utilized  its  entire  bat- 
tei-y  of  public  relations  hacks  to  strike  a 
pose  of  outraged  defender  of  the  com- 
monweal against  the  nasty  striking  Gov- 
ernment workers.  All  of  this  is  a  crude, 
despicable  sham. 

In  reality  the  average  Government 
worker  is  trapped  in  one  of  the  most 
vicious  circles  of  American  history.  This 
is  especially  true  of  those  who  must 
struggle  to  earn  livings  in  major  cities 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  out  of  sight 
and  climbing  in  spite  of  the  freeze,  which 
is  more  of  a  slush. 

Their  plight  is  truly  heart-rending.  As 
business  profits  and  interest  rates  sky- 
rocket, their  pay  scales  and  hopes  for 
minimum  raises,  already  enacted  by 
Congress,  remain  frozen.  No  one  is  hold- 
ing the  bankers'  feet  to  the  flie  of  pub- 
lic responsibility.  Hence,  interest  rates 
rise.  No  one  Is  asking  the  major  corpora- 
tions to  limit  their  profits.  Not  on  a  bet. 
For  these  are  the  fat  cats  who  are  swell- 
ing the  administration's  campaign  bank- 
roll. 

While  patting  these  poor,  barefoot  mil- 
lionaires on  the  back,  the  adn^iinistration 
turns  around  with  solemn  mein,  declar- 
ing that  pay  raises  for  Government 
workers  are  against  the  public  Interest 
and  must  be  deferred,  even  after  the 
freeze-slush  has  run  its  course.  And  as 
for  granting  to  these  same  workers  the 
retroactive  pay  raise  dating  from  August 
15  of  last  year;  why  we  cannot  have 
that.  E.'en  though  such  pay  raises  were 
negotiated  before  imposition  of  the 
freeze,  and  were  to  go  into  effect  during 
the  period  of  the  freeze,  we  just  can- 
not allow  that,  says  the  administration. 

Raises  for  Government  and  nongov- 
ernmental workers  were  negotiated  in 
good  faith  by  both  sides  before  the  ad- 
ministration in  desperation  slapped  on 
the  freeze.  Because  the  game  plan  came 
a  cropper  the  iimocent  working  people 
of  the  Nation  are  to  be  made  to  absorb 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  failure 
at  the  top. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  pi- 
ously aggressive  stand  against  this  act 
of  elementary  Justice  and  economic  re- 
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ality.  Well,  the  average  worker  should 
understand.  After  all,  he  does  not  have 
to  struggle  along  with  White  Houses  in 
Washington.  California,  and  Florida.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  feed,"clothe,  educate,  and 
house  his  famfly.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
count  his  pennies  in  the  stores  as  he 
shops.  All  he  has  to  worry  about  is 
whether  or  not  the  family  will  be  able  to 
afford  an  extra  cut  of  meat,  some  new 
shoes,  or  tuition  for  a  child  next  semester 
at  a  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  worker,  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  employee,  has  been 
thrust  viciously  to  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder  by  the  very  Government 
he  and  she  serves  so  loyally.  They  strug- 
gle to  survive  in  a  nightmare  of  staff 
cuts,  facility  closings,  and  punitive  bu- 
reaucratic actions.  All  are  unprecedented 
since  establistunent  of  the  civil  service 
system  in  the  last  century. 

First,  last,  and  foremost,  come  the 
political  interests  of  this  administration. 
Because  of  their  trapped  status  and 
anguished  public  outcries,  they  have  be- 
come a  useful  scapegoat.  Goaded  beyond 
endurance  by  stringent  economic  reali- 
ties, these  workers  and  their  organiza- 
tions have  sought  merely  the  granting  of 
pay  raises  already  approved. 

A  mere  cursory  reading  of  the  press 
reveals  that  the  admJrustration's  Pay 
Board  is  approving  a  series  of  price  hikes 
for  most  of  the  Nation's  major  indus- 
tries. Autos  and  steel  have  just  been  the 
most  recent  recipients  of  such  largesse. 
These  workers  are  going  to  have  to  ab- 
sorb the  consequences  of  administration 
generosity.  Inexorably,  prices  are  con- 
tinuing their  rise,  further  eroding  the 
precarious  economic  status  of  these  poor 
people.  It  is  outrageous  in  the  extreme 
for  them  to  receive  a  public  battering, 
because  of  their  efforts. 

Whether  the  administration  admits  it 
or  not,  this  Nation  owes  these  relatively 
unsung  public  servants  an  enormous 
debt.  Every  day  they  perform  innumer- 
able functions  and  render  us  services 
we  require.  If  they  halted  their  efforts 
we  would  be  in  desperate  straits.  If  they 
did  not  function  effectively,  things  in- 
deed would  become  intolerable. 

Statesmanship  and  generosity  are 
called  for.  and  all  we  see  is  cheap  politi- 
cal opportunism  and  favoritism  at  the 
expense  of  helpless,  voiceless  people. 
Has  there  been  any  attack  upon  some  of 
the  unprincipled  industry  and  financial 
leaders  who  have  reaped  ever  larger 
profits  in  these  times  of  distress?  None 

This  Is  the  state  of  affah-s  existing  to- 
day Who  says  Ebenezer  Scrooge  is  dead? 


FAILURE   OF  EMBARGO  ON  TRADE 
WITH  RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Lynchburg  News  of  December  10, 
contains  an  excellent  column  by  Mr. 
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John  Chamberlain  concerning  the  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  policy  of  imposing 
an  embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia 

Mr.  Chamberlain  points  out  that  the 
Rhodesian  economy  has  thrived  despite 
the  sanctions  which  have  been  in  effect 
against  that  nation  since  1966.  The  Afri- 
can countries  of  Zambia  and  Malawai. 
despite  strong  opposition  to  the  Rhode- 
sian Government,  carry  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia. 

Now  that  a  settlement  has  been  reached 
between  the  British  and  the  Rhodesian 
negotiators,  I  hope  that  the  ill-advised 
boycott  against  Rhodesia  will  be  aban- 
doned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column,  entitled  "U.N.  Boycott  Boomer- 
anged,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.N.    Boycott   Boomeranced 

The  so-caUed  "sell-out"  agreement  be- 
tween the  British  and  Rhodesia  to  put  an 
end  to  their  differences  wlU  be  the  subject 
or  much  vituperation  in  the  United  Nations, 
but,  in  the  end.  most  of  the  ATrican  coun- 
tries will  accept  It  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  not  yet  ready  to  go  against  Immedi- 
ate economic  Interests.  From  their  point  of 
view,  the  sad  fact  is  that  the  British-Insti- 
gated UN  boycott  of  Rhodesia  has  worked 
In  reverse.  It  has  actually  resulted  in  chang- 
ing Rhodesia  from  a  dependent  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  a  colony  in  every- 
thing bvit  name,  to  a  self-sufflclent  nation 
In  which  all  the  old  vestiges  of  economic 
and  social  subservience  to  London  have  been 
stamped  out. 

In  the  course  of  learning  to  stand  upon 
their  own  feet,  the  Rbodeslans  have  made 
themselves  indispensable  to  their  neighbors, 
and  it  would  be  s^f-destructlve  for  Presi- 
dent Kenneth  Kaunda,  of  Zambia,  who  Is 
just  next  door,  to  try  to  raise  a  revolution 
to  topple  the  white  minority  that  still  runs 
the  Rhodesian  political  system. 

Last  summer,  Kaunda  had  to  reach  what 
he  himself  referred  to  as  a  "painful  deci- 
sion." He  had  had  crop  failures,  and  his  peo- 
ple were  facing  starvation.  Rhodesia,  forced 
to  shift  much  of  its  agricultural  production 
out  of  tobacco  as  a  result  of  the  UN  boycott, 
had  an  abundance  of  maize  It  was  prepared 
to  sell  to  Zambia.  Swallowing  hla  pride, 
Kaunda  put  In  a  1,500,000-bag  order  for 
Rhodesian  grain.  The  first  truckload  croesed 
the  border  In  August,  and  the  "great  maize 
lift"  wiU  continue  until  May  of  1972.  Much 
of  It  Is  being  carried  by  a  Rhodeslan-based 
haulage  company.  This  Is  one  aspect  of  the 
current  reality  that  has  made  the  UN  boy- 
cott of  Rhodesia  a  Joke. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  recent 
visitors  to  the  Rhodesian  capital  of  Salis- 
bury, and  everyone  has  been  struck  by  the 
■Internationalization"  of  the  local  economy 
that  has  resulted  from  the  boycott.  Before 
the  nations  of  the  UN  agreed  to  cut  off  trade 
with  Rhodesia.  British-made  automobiles 
had  held  the  local  market.  Today  the  streets 
of  Salisbury  are  live  with  Japanese  and 
French  cars. 

Someone  Is  being  hypocritical.  As  for 
petrol  to  run  the  cars,  Rhodesia  has  had  no 
dlfflculty  in  Importing  it  from  South  Africa 
despite  the  official  British  blockade  of  oil 
terminals  In  nearby  Portuguese  Mozambique. 
And,  of  course,  the  Russians  all  along  have 
been  buying  the  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  that 
the  U.S.  and  Britain  have  piously  refused 
to  take. 

In  1970,  the  Rhodesian  mantifacturlng  in- 
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dtistry  Jumped  ita  product  by  some  28,000.- 
000  Rhodesian  dollars,  the  biggest  annual 
Increase  since  1960.  The  Gross  National 
Product  of  the  country  made  an  8.5  per  cent 
rise  in  1970.  Textile  production  has  doubled 
in  six  years.  Despite  the  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  local  Rhodesian  shops  are.  on 
the  testimony  of  returned  travelers  as  di- 
verse as  Professor  David  Rowe  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  America  and  Dr.  Walter  Hender- 
son of  Australia,  filled  with  consumer  goods 
Imported  from  UN  countries  that  are  not 
supposed  to  be  trafflicking  with  the  "wicked" 
Rhodesian  white  minority. 

Besides  Zambia,  the  neighboring  country 
of  Malawai  has  disregarded  the  UN  boycott 
of  Rhodesia. 
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Government  and  a  dedicated  university 
team  will  be  seen  as  a  significant  devel- 
opment in  the  advancement  of  education. 
I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 
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Action  Memorandum 


UNIQUE     EXHIBIT     OF     PRACTICAL 
EDUCATIONAL   TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to- 
day to  a  unique  exhibit  of  practical  edu- 
cational technology  now  on  display  at 
Sixth  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue  SW., 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Supported  by  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Congress  and  ad- 
ministered through  the  U.S.  OfBce  of 
Education,  the  land-grant  university  in 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  developed  a  new  computer- 
based  delivery  system  for  educational 
services.  This  system  includes  15  stu- 
dent stations  and  a  computer  housed  in 
an  expandable  mobile  van.  For  the  past 
year  the  vehicle  and  its  small  resident 
staff  have  been  providing  refresher  train- 
ing to  elementary  school  teachers  in  rural 
Pennsylvania  at  the  rate  of  1,000  course 
completions  per  year. 

The  present  course  of  instruction 
called  Care  is  designed  to  teach  educators 
to  recognize  and  refer  children  who  are 
handicapped  in  one  way  or  another  to  ap- 
propriate ameliorating  services.  The  es- 
sential idea  behind  the  Care  program  is 
to  provide  inservice  training  to  teachers 
in  ordinary  classrooms  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  make  an  early  identification  of 
youngsters  who  have  one  or  more  physi- 
cal or  mental  handicaps. 

This  program,  initiated  at  the  Com- 
puter Assisted  Instruction  Laboratory  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  can 
meet  the  retraining  needs  of  thousands 
of  women  teachers  who  are  far  removed 
from  higher  education  facilities,  and 
because  of  their  dual  roles  of  teacher 
and  homemaker  are  unable  to  meet  resi- 
dence requirements  on  a  campus  for  pur- 
poses of  earning  graduate  degrees. 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  see  this 
outstanding  exhibit  which  will  be  open 
weekdays  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
imtil  December  23,  1971.  The  staff  at  the 
facility  includes  many  members  of  the 
faculty  at  the  university  who  will  be  glad 
to  talk  with  you  about  educational  ap- 
plications in  your  home  State  or  area. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  the  product  of 
the   partnership   between   the   Federal 


WITHHOLDING  INFORMATION 
FROM  CONGRESS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  executive 
branch  information  malpractices — in- 
cluding denial  of  essential  facts  and  re- 
ports to  Congress  and  the  American 
people — are  of  increasing  concern  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations. 

Our  committee  already  has  tuiderway 
a  series  of  studies  dealing  with  the  cap- 
ability of  Congress  to  acquire,  process, 
and  apply  policy-relevant  information. 
We  are  now  planning  hearings  early  in 
the  next  session  on  executive  branch  im- 
plementation of  provisions  of  the  1970 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  which 
were  designed  to  improve  delivery  of 
fiscal  and  budgetary  data  to  congres- 
sional committees. 

We  will  most  certainly  take  note  of  the 
bureaucratic  arrogance  demonstrated  by 
HEW — and  its  implications  for  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  legislation — on 
the  Public  Health  Service  facilities  clos- 
ing issue. 

Meanwhile,  so  that  all  Members  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  latest 
departmental  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
strategy  of  deceit,  I  include  at  this  point 
an  internal  memorandum  on  HEW  plans 
for  closiiig  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. 

I  call  to  your  attention  particularly 
the  following  paragraph,  with  emphasis 
added,  from  the  memorandum  signed  by 
Mr.  James  B.  Cardwell,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Comptroller: 

The  enclosed  transmittal  letter  Is  designed 
to  be  as  innocuous  as  possible.  You  will  note 
that  It  does  not  propose  any  formal  briefing 
of  Congressman  Rogers,  et  al.  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  we  will  eventually  have  to  go  up 
and  explain  both  the  proposals  and  our  de- 
cisions concerning  them  to  Rogers  and  other 
key  Members  and/ or  Committees.  Primarily 
at  Steve  Ktirzman'a  suggestion,  we  decided 
that  the  better  part  of  valor  at  this  time 
would  be  to  offer  them  as  few  materials  as 
we  can  get  away  with  and  hold  off  for  as 
long  as  possible  a  confrontation  concerning 
what  we  will  or  vHll  not  do  vis-a-vis  each  of 
the  hospitals. 

Finding  solutions  to  our  pressing  na- 
tional problems  requires  mutual  confi- 
dence and  trust  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  are  poorly  inspired 
by  such  petty  deceits. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  HEW 
memorandum  and  also  news  stories  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Evening 
Star,  which  provide  additional  details  of 
this  classic  example  of  executive  branch 
information  malpractice: 


ISSUE 

We  promised  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  that  we  would  brief  them  and 
employee  and  beneficiary  unions  this  fall 
on  the  PHS  Hospital  conversion.  Some,  If 
not  all,  of  these  Members  know  that.  In 
addition  to  the  actual  proposals,  we  have 
consultant  reports  on  the  proposals  and  hf.ve 
asked  for  both. 

FACTS 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  with  yor.  on 
October  28.  we  have  decided  to  send  the 
Congressmen  and  the  unions  summaiies  uf 
the  proposals  and  summaries  of  the  con- 
sultants' recommendations  with  an  oifer  of 
the  actual  prcposals  on  request.  We  would 
not  release  the  actual  consultants'  rep.irls 
if  there  is  any  way  to  avoid  it  because  they 
include  unsolicited  comments  which  would 
tend  to  open  up  the  larger  policy  question 
again.  Drs.  DuVal.  Wilson,  and  Zapp  have 
participated  In  the  development  of  these 
materials. 

The  enclosed  transmittal  letter  is  designed 
to  be  as  Innocuous  as  possible.  You  will  note 
that  it  does  not  propose  any  formal  briehng 
of  Congressman  Rogers,  et  al.  It  is  quite  clear 
tl.at  we  will  eventually  have  to  go  up  and 
explain  both  the  proposals  and  our  decisions 
concerning  them  to  Rogers  and  other  key 
Members  and  or  Committees.  Primarily  at 
Steve  Kurzman's  suggestion,  we  decided 
that  the  better  part  of  valor  at  this  time 
would  be  to  offer  them  as  few  materials 
as  we  can  get  away  with  and  hold  off  for  as 
long  as  possible  a  confrontation  concerning 
what  we  will  or  will  not  do  vis-a-vis  each  of 
the  hospitals. 

Meanwhile,  we  believe  it  is  very  important 
to  move  ahead  and  make  prompt  decisions 
coucernlng  the  two  hospitals  that  ^eem  to 
have  the  best  potential  for  conversion  (Bos- 
ton and  San  Francisco).  Hopefully,  decisions 
about  these  two  cases  will  be  made  prior  to 
any  further  detailed  discussion  with  key 
tieniei  ts  of  the  Congress.  We  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  urge  Vern  Wilson  to  pro'.efj 
quickly  with  respect  to  these  two  cities. 

It  is  also  important  to  demonstrate  to 
OMB  that  we  are  definitely  going  to  do 
something  about  the  two  cities  in  question- 
this  year — here  and  now.  As  you  can  ap- 
preciate. OMB  is  hesitant  to  base  their  ein- 
ployment  celling  policy  on  an  assumption 
that  the  hospitals  will  be  converted.  It 
would  seem  to  be  to  our  advantage  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  such  an  as- 
sumption a  part  of  the  final  employment 
ceiling  decision.  In  short,  all  this  means  that 
we  cannot  postpone  for  very  long  identifica- 
tion of  Boston  and  San  Francisco  for  early 
conversion.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we 
have  to  round  out  the  profKJsals  affecting 
those  two  cities  immediately. 

Meanwhile,  our  Idea  Is  to  submit  the  en- 
closed material  and  wait  for  Rogers,  et  al.. 
to  make  the  next  move,  hoping,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  we  can  make  further  progress 
concerning  Boston  and  San  Francisco. 

BECOMMENDATION 

That  you  sign  the  enclosed  letter  (Tab 
A)  and  authorize  the  signing  of  identical  let- 
ters to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  unions 
on  the  enclosed  list  (Tab  B).  Please  have 
Mr.  Rogers'  letter  returned  after  signature, 
to  be  sent  out  along  with  letter  to  addressees 
on  Tab  B. 

James  B.  Cardwell. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  11,  1971  ] 

HEW  Chabced  WrrH  Deceit  in  Health 

Reports  to  Hill 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

In  a  classic  confrontation  between  CongreBs 

and  the  executive.  Rep.  PavU  O.  Rogers  (D- 
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Fla.)  accused  fedenJ  officials  yesterday  or 
"premeditated  deceit"  In  summarizing  for 
his  health  subcommittee  reports  from  outside 
consultants. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  said  they  didn't  sup- 
ply the  subcommittee  with  full  reports  be- 
cause of  "gratuitous  and  unsolicltated  com- 
ments" that  opposed  the  HEW  position. 

At  Issue  is  whether  the  federal  government 
should  continue  to  operate  8  Public  Health 
Service  hoepltals  and  30  clinics.  HEW  wants 
to  either  cloee  them  or  transfer  them  to  local 
control;  Rogers,  backed  by  congressional 
resolution,  wants  the  government  to  keep 
running  them. 

"I  thottght  that  those  reports  would  be 
used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  inter- 
est," said  HEW  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Comptroller  James  B.  Cardwell. 

"They  (the  reports)  gratuitously  said, 
"Congressman  Rogers  is  absolutely  right"." 
continued  Cardwell,  who  wrote  a  secret  memo 
to  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  last 
month  recommending  that  Congress  be  told 
as  little  as  possible  about  the  administration's 
plans  for  the  hospitals. 

Rogers  said  the  memo  showed  "an  arrogant 
contempt  of  the  committee  and  the 
Congress.'" 

HEW  Under  Secretary  John  O.  Veneman 
denied,  however,  that  the  memo  was  designed 
to  conceal  information  from  Congress  and 
chided  Rogers  for  his  attack  on  HEW  of- 
ficials. 

"If  anyone  can  read  anything  but  decep- 
tion and  deceit  from  this  memo  they  can't 
read  the  written  word."  said  Rogers,  inter- 
rupting Veneman. 

Veneman  again  denied  the  memo  was 
deceitful,  but  Rogers  shot  back. 

"It's  an  obvious  conspiracy  to  keep  Con- 
gress from  getting  information."' 

Cardwell  acknowledged  that  "the  memo 
does  display  a  bad  attitude."  He  said  that 
attitude  developed  because  HEW  officials  felt 
their  opinion  would  not  receive  "a  fair  and 
full  review"  from  the  subcommittee. 

He  said  HEW  consultants  had  been  asked 
to  merely  Judge  between  various  local  pro- 
posals for  using  the  hospitals. 

Instead,  the  consultants  said  they  thought 
the  hospitals  should  remain  under  federal 
control.  Thla  is  the  information  that  Card- 
well  wanted  kept  from  Congress. 

"You  are  afraid  to  come  forth  with  that 
Information.""  charged  Rogers. 

"We  dldn"t  want  to  drag  in  those  things 
that  were  not  germane  for  fear  that  they 
would  color  the  basic  issue,""  replied 
Cardwell. 

"That  is  the  issue."  said  Rogers.  "Whether 
we  close  the  hospitals  or  not." 

The  secret  memo,  attached  to  an  "Innocvi- 
ous"  letter  drafted  for  Richardson  to  send 
to  key  congressmen,  was  released  Wednesday 
by  Rogers,  who  was  leaked  a  copy.  The  memo 
said  HEW  should  keep  the  full  reports  secret 
as  long  as  it  could. 

"If  we  have  any  intent  to  conceal  these 
reports  from  Congress,"  commented  Steven 
Kurzman.  HEWs  assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation,  "this  Is  a  very  inept  way  to  do  it." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  11,  1971) 
House  Pakel  Angered  by  Secret  HEW  Memo 

A  confidential  Nixon  administration  memo 
on  tactics  In  dealing  with  Congress  that  fell 
into  hostile  Congressional  hands  has  inten- 
sified an  already  bitter  battle  over  the  future 
of  the  federal  hospital  system. 

"If  anyone  can  read  anything  but  decep- 
tion and  deceit  from  this  written  memo,"' 
Chairman  Paul  G.  Rogers,  D-Pla.,  said  yester- 
day as  he  read  It  to  his  House  Public  Health 
subcommittee,  "I  don't  think  they  can  read 
the  Knglteh  language." 

"The  fight  oenton  on  whether  to  keep  th« 
hospitals   in   control    of   the   Public   Health 
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Service  or  to  find  community-level  organiza- 
tion Interested  In  using  the  facilities,  an  idsa 
being  explored  by  the  administration  Rogers 
favors  PHS  control. 

HOT     ISSXTE 

A  memo  meant  only  for  eyes  inside  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
somehow  got  to  Rogers. 

Written  by  James  B.  Caldwell,  assistant 
secretary  and  comptroller  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  It  referred  to  plans  for  giv- 
ing Congress  an  update  on  the  status  of  the 
'"conversion  process,"  a  hot  item  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Five  HEW  witnesses  headed  by  Undersecre- 
tary John  G.  Veneman  were  called  to  defend 
themselves  in  light  of  the  memo,  which  said 
it  bad  been  decided  '"the  better  part  of  valor 
at  this  time  would  be  to  offer  them  ( congress- 
men) as  few  materials  as  we  can  get  away 
with  and  hold  off  for  as  long  as  possible  a 
confrontation  concerning"  the  Issue. 

Tlie  confrontation  prompted  by  the  memo 
was  climaxed  when  Rep.  James  W.  Syming- 
ton, D-Mo.,  told  the  witnesses.  "Hell  hath  no 
fury  like  a  congressional  committee  scorned.  " 

Rogers  said  the  memo  showed  a  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  freedom  of  information  law  by 
withholding  essential  material  from  Congress. 
He  said  the  memo  reflected  an  "obvious  policy 
of  premeditated  deceit." 

NOTHING     "IMPROPER" 

But  Veneman  replied  neither  HEW  Sec- 
retary Elliot  Richardson,  "'nor  I  think  any- 
thing improper  occurred,  and  we  frankly  re- 
sent any  suggestion  that  this  memorandum 
evidences  an  effort  by  anyone  in  HEW  to  de- 
ceive the  Congress." 

Veneman  maintained  no  "finsU  decision" 
has  been  made  "concerning  any  hospital,  in- 
cluding Boston  and  San  Francisco."  They 
were  the  two  mentioned  In  the  Nov.  10  memo 
as  being  those  "that  seem  to  have  the  best  po- 
tential for  conversion"  from  federal  to  com- 
munity operation. 

The  memo  from  Cardwell  to  Richardson 
suggested  that  summarizes  of  proposals  and 
of  consultants'  recommendations  be  sent  to 
Congress.  But.  It  added,  there  should  be  no 
release  of  the  actual  consultants'  reports  "if 
there  is  any  way  to  avoid  it  because  they  in- 
clude unsolicited  comments  which  would 
tend  to  open  up  the  larger  policy  question 
again." 

The  hearing  came  a  day  after  Congress 
formally  asked  the  administration  to  keep 
the  PHS  system's  eight  hospitals.  30  out- 
patient clinics  and  the  Lexington,  Ky..  center 
open  and  under  PHS  control  until  mid- 1972. 


December  1^,  1971 

OPERATION  DRUG  ALERT 


TRIBUTE  TO  CURTIS  CHRISTI  ANSON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Friday.  December  10.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  42  years  Curtis  Christiansen, 
"Chris."  has  worked  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  now  we  are  Josing 
him  to  a  well  earned  retirement.  We 
shall  all  miss  our  assistant  chief  tally 
clerk  and  his  many  years  of  dedication 
and  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  its  Members.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  all  be  a  little  saddened  today, 
for  the  kind  of  devotion  to  duty  em- 
bodied in  Chris  is  indeed  a  rare  thing 
and  will  be  extremely  hard  to  replace. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Chris  many,  many  happy  years  of  re- 
tirement. He  has  been  a  true  and  loyal 
friend. 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, local  efforts  to  control  drug  abuse  cam 
be  quite  effective. 

The  article  follows: 

OPEaATioN  Drug  Alebt 

PULLING  TOCETHEk 

Paul  M  Armstrong,  chairman  of  the  Op- 
eration Drug  Alert  Committee  of  the  KlwanLs 
Club  of  Malpals.  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  Is  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  wants  and  how  to  get  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  after  being 
appointed  chairman  was  to  approach  various 
Flagstaff  groups  who  were  Interested  In  com- 
bating drug  abuse  and  offer  his  club's  help 
In  warning  young  people  about  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse. 

To  his  surprise  he  discovered  that  there 
was  no  coordinated  effort  among  interested 
groups  such  as  the  police  department,  health 
department,  school  district,  or  the  local  uni- 
versity to  end  the  problems  of  drug  abuse. 
"I  appointed  myself  the  Job  of  getting  these 
groups  coordinated."  said  Paul.  "Bvervone 
had  to  pull  together."" 

Paul  sought  the  help  of  the  health  depart- 
ment and  with  its  cooperation  a  meeting  was 
called  of  both  government  and  private  agen- 
cies— all  groups  that  came  In  contact  with 
Flagstaff's  drug  problem  were  Invited.  From 
this  conference  a  speakers  bureau  was 
formed,  a  plan  to  intensify  drug  education 
in  the  schools  was  implemented,  and  a  treat- 
ment and  referral  service  was  initiated. 

Thanks  to  chairman  Paul  and  the  Malpals 
club.  Flagstaff  Is  fighting  Its  drug  problems 
on  several  fronts  and  Is  winning.  First,  the 
speakers  bureau  has  brought  the  problem  to 
every  Important  civic  group  In  the  city.  The 
physicians  and  health  officials  of  the  speak- 
ers bureau  also  go  to  the  schools  where  their 
talks  reinforce  the  lessons  taught  in  health 
and  science  classes.  Chairman  Paul  said  nci 
scare  tactics  are  used— only  the  straight 
truth. 

Since  drug  education  encompasses  the  en- 
tire community,  the  coordinated  group 
makes  a  special  effort  to  get  as  much  drug 
information  material  to  Flagstaff  as  possible. 
For  example,  anyone  doing  research  on  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  need  only  ask  the 
referral  service  for  its  catalog,  which  con- 
tains a  list  of  all  available  materials  found 
in  the  city.  The  referral  service  also  reviews 
all  medical  Journals  and  any  articles  on  drug 
abuse  are  condensed  and  mailed  to  all  phy- 
sicians In  the  cotmty. 

Another  front  that  Is  being  worked  on  U 
that  of  treating  young  people  who  are  over- 
dosed on  drugs  A  volunteer  emergency  squad 
was  formed  so  that  these  people  could  be 
treated  on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  Onre 
they  get  to  the  hospital,  the  overdose  case' 
are  taken  to  a  special  detoxification  room 
where  they  are  kept  calm  and  observed  until 
the  overdose  has  passed.  AU  o\'erdose  patients 
are  later  referred  to  psychologists  who  at- 
tempt to  straighten  these  young  people  out. 
Chairman  Paul  said  the  psychological  re- 
ferrals have  had  good  results  so  far. 

Flagstaff  hasn"t  rid  Itself  of  Its  drug  prob- 
lem, but  It  Is  making  Inroads.  Much  of  its 
success  is  due  to  the  public  spirit  of  its  vol- 
unteer youth  workers  and  the  enthusiasm 
generated  by  the  Malpals,  Flagstaff.  Klwanls 
club.  With  an  attitude  like  that,  lt"s  not  hard 
to  see  how  an  entire  community  can  pull 
together. 


December  lit,  1971 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
S-ATUS  OP  HEALTH  IN  THE 
BLACK  COMMUNITY 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 
Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  attended  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Status  of  Health  in  the 
Black  Community.  I  was  impressed 
^(•ith  the  involvement  of  all  the  partici- 
pants as  they  drew  up  a  program  of 
action  which  sought  to  improve  the 
health  care  of  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities. The  number  of  those  attending 
was  so  great  that  some  had  to  be  turned 
away ;  the  total  number  of  those  attend- 
ing was  649  from  31  States. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  keynote  address  which  was  delivered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe, 
chairman  of  the  congressional  black  cau- 
cus subcommittee  on  health.  The  speech 
follows : 

Spkech  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  H 
Metcalfe 


Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, we  have  come  here  today  from  all  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  from  different  walks  of 
life,  bringing  with  us  different  levels  of  ex- 
perlLse,  varying  levels  of  concern:  and  rep- 
resenting many  types  of  organizations  and 
programs:  Yet,  we  are  all  unified  In  the  be- 
lief that  urgent  action  Is  required  to  analyze 
the  status  of  health  In  the  Black  commu- 
nity. In  a  real  sense,  we  are  unified  in  pur- 
suit of  a  goal  which  becomes  complete  only 
when  a  definitive  plan  of  action  has  been 
Issued. 

The  tasks  before  us  are  immense,  but  we 
have  faced  many  obstacles  as  a  people  sim- 
ply surviving  in  even  more  perilous  times 
of  the  past.  Today,  however,  the  challenge 
we  face  Is  to  apply  the  considerable  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  to  promote  a 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  which  in- 
sures that  sickness  that  is  preventable  is 
prevented:  that  life  which  can  be  prolonged 
will  be  prolonged — not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  prolongation,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
human  life  within  a  framework  that  insures 
the  basic  usefulness  of  an  individual. 

It  is  clear  that  Black  health  Is  Black 
wealth  It  Is  equally  clear  that  a  Nations 
health  is  its  wealth.  On  both  counU.  we  are 
in  serious  difflculty;  for  neither  is  the  Na- 
tion healthy,  nor  is  the  Black  community 
healthy.  In  point  of  fact,  I  am  certain  that 
the  Black  community  fares  as  poorly  as  any 
Riven  segment  of  the  American  population. 
However,  in  analyzing  the  problem  of  the 
Black  community  in  health,  we  mvist  do  so 
in  a  context  that  the  principles  which  we 
develop  will  most  Ukely  be  applicable  to 
other  segments  of  the  population.  Including 
the  wealthy.  That  is  trtie  because  dollars 
alone  are  not  enovigh  to  do  the  Job  we  must 
do.  More  basic  than  dollars  is  commitment; 
A  commitment  that  every  American  has  a 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness: But  that  right  cannot  be  secured 
without  an  equally  fundamental  right  to 
have  access  to  good  quality  health  care:  the 
mere  declaration  of  that  right  as  a  National 
policy  alone  Is  not  enough:  The  more  com- 
mitment mtist  be  underpinned  by  those  pro- 
grams that  are  required  to  Insure  that  tb«t 
right  Is  achieved  by  each  Individual  dtlzea 
of  our  covmtry.  Therein  lies  otir  struggle. 
The  struggle  for  the  basic  right  to  first 
cla-ss  health  care  Is  remlnlsoent  of  a  struggle 
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which  stlU  goes  on  In  our  quest  for  free- 
dom. .        , 

The  Black  man"s  quest  for  freedom  Is  an 
unending  struggle  in  which  many  battles 
have  been  fought,  many  allies  have  been 
made  and  many  victories  have  been  won.  But 
the  struggle  for  dignity  and  freedom,  is  a 
continuing  one,  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem. 

We  witnessed  the  campaign  to  stop  the 
terror  and  dea,th  of  lynchings;  A  campaign 
that  was  led  by  and  won  by  the  Black  press. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  moved  us  an- 
other step  toward  our  goal  by  supporting 
Mrs.  Rosa  Parks.  Blacks  developed  a  together- 
ness that  was  unprecedented  when  they  boy- 
cotted the  Montgomery  Bus  Company — they 
Joined  car  pools— they  walked— they  sacri- 
ficed—they  stimulated  our  youth  to  sit  in- 
to take  abuse:  they  marched  behind  Dr. 
King:  thev  captured  the  support  of  most 
people  around  the  world  with  the  "March 
On  Washington"" — our  Nation's  Capitol.  In 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  faces  one 
could  find  lettered  college  professors  and 
laborers— the  learned— the  unlearned— the 
poor — those  not  so  poor:  men,  women  and 
children— youth  and  senior  citizens. 

We  also  came  to  realize  the  power  of  the 
ballot  and  we  had  the  massive  voter  registra- 
tion drive:  we  elected  Black  officials  to  carry 
out  our  mandate  until  today  there  are  over 
2.000  Black  elected  public  servants.  With  the 
92d  Congress,  the  Black  community  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  It  Is  an  organization  of  13 
Congressmen  from  various  states  We  came 
together  because  we  realized  that  we  had  a 
common  bond  and  a  common  objec'ive  to  ef- 
fectively represent,  not  only  our  own  district 
but  24  miUion  Black  people,  the  poor  and  all 
minorities.  Each  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  Is  also  a  Congressman- 
at -Large  for  those  whose  Interests  are  not  ef- 
fectively articulated  on  the  National  level  in 
the  formation  of  National  policy. 

We  worked  to  build  our  Black  banks  and 
Black  businesses  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  en- 
tire Black  community.  Although  many  bat- 
ties  were  started  at  different  times  and  with 
different  degrees  of  fervor,  it  should  be  un- 
mistakably clear  that  we  must  move  on  all 
fronts  simultaneously.  That  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  we  are  here  today— we  now- 
come  to  another  battle  which  is  a  fight  for 
the  basic  quality  of  life  Itself. 

Tlie  increasing  tenor  of  the  National  de- 
bate on  health  care  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  bass  voice  which  we  must  bring  to  bear 
concerning  the  special  needs  and  concerns 
about  health  In  the  Black  community.  To- 
day, Black  people  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
stniggle :  a  fight  to  end  misery  and  death  far 
worse  than  even  the  lynchings  of  past  years. 
Malnutrition  is  a  reality  which  annuaUy  de- 
strovs  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  Black  ghetto  chUdren  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  learn.  A  family  structure  can- 
not be  maintained  when  children  are  unable 
to  learn  and  their  parents  are  unable  to  earn 
a  basic  livelihood.  In  short,  the  morbidity 
occasioned  by  preventable  and  controUable 
disease  leads  to  early  and  untimely  death  for 
many.  Any  one  of  them  could  have  con- 
tributed to  the  spectacular  progress  of  this 
Nation  were  they  permitted  to  reach  the 
height  of  their  Individual  capability. 

The  major  strtiggle  that  we  are  Involved 
in  has  many  facets.  It  is  a  struggle  to  end  the 
physician  shortage  In  the  Black  community. 
It  is  also  a  struggle  against  Ul -equipped  and 
inadequate  hoapltal  facilities  and  clinics. 
It  Is  a  struggle  agalnat  the  death  and  suffer- 
ing f  rotn  dlseaaea  peculiar  to  the  Black  com- 
munity, such  as  sickle  ceU  disease  which  has 
been  ignored  by  most  researchers.  It  la  a 
struggle  against  a  systemlzed  approach  to 
he*lth  care  questions  that  are  anachronlsma 
of  the  past.  Thla  means  that  charity 
medicine  is  dead.  It  means  that  no  longer 
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can  we  have  an  approach  to  the  care  of  onr 
less  fortunate  through  a  system  which 
perpetviates  sprawling  monstrosities  called 
county  or  city  hospitals.  It  means  that  new 
and  innovative  ways  must  be  discovered  to 
insure  that  what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for 
all.  Whatever  the  level  of  economic  circum- 
stances wherewithal,  it  means  that  health 
maintenance  organizations  must  be  designed 
to  recognize  that  our  urban  ghettoes  and 
rural  pockets  of  poverty  do  not  have  an  in- 
dependent financial  base  to  create  the  new 
and  innovative  faculties  and  services  which 
will  be  proposed  at  this  conference.  It  means 
that  self-sufficiency  can  only  be  achieved 
when  that  degree  of  economic  stability  comes 
to  the  community  through  programs  un- 
related to  health  which.  In  the  final  analysis, 
will  determine  a  commtinity's  ability  to  have 
first  class  care.  But  today's  battle,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,    can    and   must    be    won. 

The  battle  cannot  be  won  by  any  single 
group  alone.  We  mtist  be  together.  Our  col- 
lective planning  efforts  must  reign  supreme. 
For  that  reason,  the  political  efforts  of  the 
Black  Caucus  have  merged  with  the  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  expertise  of  the 
Black  community.  Dedicated  professional 
men,  representing  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  National  Dental  Association. 
Meharrv  Medical  College.  Howard  University, 
and  representatives  of  numerous  community 
and  national  organizations  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  our  people  are  all  here 
today.  We  must  be  as  concerned  about  the 
great  efforts  of  an  OUIe  Neal  and  his  cnl- 
leagues  In  Marianna,  Arkansas,  as  we  are 
concerned  about  Brother  James  Haughton 
and  his  colleagues  at  Cook  County  Hospital 
in  Chicago. 

Similarly,    we    must    be    as    aware    of    the 
problems  at  the  Federal  level  as  we  are  with 
the  problems  at  the  state  and  local  level.  We 
must   remove  elements  of  destructive   com- 
petition from  the  health  care  system  as  we 
proceed  along  an  aggressive  course  to  Insure 
that  we  are  all  of  the  same  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion. Such  a  circumstance  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  and,  or  develop  the  fundamentals 
of  human  decency  through   cooperative  ef- 
forts directed  toward  mutual  goals.  Countless 
hcurs  have  been  spent  by  all  members  of  our 
planning  committee   In  the  development   of 
this  conference  in  the  short   period   of  two 
months.  Many  hours  of  deliberation  will  be 
spent  by  the  htmdreds  of  you  here  today  In 
pursuit  of  a  provocative  "Health  Plan."  The 
future  of  millions  of  people  is  at  stake    You 
must  represent  them  effectively.   I   am  sure 
you  agree  with  me  that  the  urgency  of  the 
task  required  the  uncommon  zeal  that   has 
been  demonstrated  bv  the  men  and  women 
who  worked  so  feverishly  to  bring  us  up  to 
the  moment.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.   Albert   Berry. 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Lloyd  Elam  of 
Meharrv   Medical   College:    for   the   task   fell 
upon  him  to   coordinate  the   local   arrange- 
ments for  this  outstanding  collection  of  in- 
dividuals whom  you  represent  here  today 

The  unity  which  has  been  displayed  by 
members  of  our  planning  committee  has 
spilled  over  to  involve  each  of  you.  Such 
unity  is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
objective,  and  yet,  unity  of  goal  does  not 
imply  complete  agreement  on  methods  for 
achieving  our  basic  goal.  But  we  can  uni- 
formly agree  that  we  have  here  a  real  coali- 
tion of  spirit,  a  spirit  which  embraces  every 
conceivable  opinion,  a  spirit  of  dedication. 
That  coalition  of  spirit  warms  my  heart. 
There  is  another  coalition — a  coalition  of 
forces  which  Includes  not  only  physicians 
and  dentists,  but  other  health  professionals 
vitally  concerned  with  the  health  care  of  our 
Nation.  It  also  Includes  men  and  women  who 
know  from  their  experiences  what  type  of 
problems  we  face,  and  who,  through  calm 
deliberation,   carefully   analyzing   the   prob- 
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lems  presented,  evaluating  the  Ideas  gen- 
erated and  finalizing  a  plan  of  action. 
Tbrough  tbis  route  a  "Health  Plan"  will  be 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  all 
of  our  people  through  the  perceptive  eyes  of 
each  of  las  who,  although  a  consumer  today, 
may  be  a  patient  tomorrow.  New  deflnitlona 
of  various  types  concerning  various  compo- 
nents of  the  health  care  system  must  be  de- 
veloped. Thus,  It  Is  useful  to  recall  the  basic 
definition  used  by  the  world  health  organi- 
zation for  health: 

"Health  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  dis- 
ease, but  the  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
well  being  of  the  Individual." 

In  applying  this  definition,  we  must  look 
at  the  problems  very  perceptively  and  have  a 
full  range  of  discussion  on  them.  We  must 
not  Ignore  the  studies  of  the  past  as  we  ex- 
plore the  programs  for  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, I  recall  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  of  three 
years  ago  which  stated: 

"The  residents  of  the  racial  ghettos  are 
significantly  less  healthy  than  most  other 
Americans.  They  suffer  from  higher  mortal- 
ity rates,  higher  Incidences  of  major  diseases, 
and  lower  availability  and  utilization  of  med- 
ical services." 

Those  conclusions  are  still  valid  today.  Re- 
cent congressional  hearings  have  focused  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  the  fact  that 
health  care  In  this  country  is  inadequate. 
Four  men  present  today  have  not  only  played 
key  roles  with  our  conference  planning  com- 
mittee, but  have  testified  before  many  con- 
gressional committees  regarding  the  plight  of 
the  health  of  Black  people  In  America.  Dr. 
Kmerson  Walden,  President  of  the  NJWtA., 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomas,  Director  of  Project  75 
of  the  N.M.A.,  Dr.  Oeorge  Tolbert,  Chairman 
of  the  N.M.A.  on  Rural  Health  Systems  and 
Dr.  Harvey  Webb,  Chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Dental  Assn., 
Dr.  John  Kenny,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  N.M.A.  Each  of  you  here 
today  also  have  peculiar  insights  Into  the 
problem  and  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
the  solutions.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  those 
solutions,  we  must  remember  that  the  re- 
sources are  present  to  implement  those  solu- 
tions. 

This  Nation  has  a  gross  national  product 
of  974  BUllon  Dollars.  Yet,  we  have  recently 
passed  a  defense  appropriation  budget  of  70 
BUllon  Dollars.  Clearly,  we  are  able  to  provide 
adequate  health  care  for  all  of  our  citizens, 
but  a  reordering  of  priorities  must  be  made! 
The  leadership  must  be  shared  by  govern- 
ment In  concert  with  the  private  sector.  We 
must  bring  into  full  fruition  the  "partnership 
for  Health"  that  was  legislated  several  years 
ago.  We  must  bring  government  to  the  peo- 
ple and  take  people  to  the  government  In 
order  that  we  understand  that  government, 
necessarily,  must  be  sensitive  to  the  two  way 
street  which  must  exist  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people.  It  Is  a  national  disgrace  that  cer- 
tain problems  afflicts  our  needy.  And  hence 
the  necessity  that  we  reorder  our  priorities 
with  great  urgency. 

For  example,  among  20  industrial  nations 
m  1967,  the  United  States  ranked  14th  In  In- 
fant mortality  with  22  deaths  for  1000  per- 
sons. For  the  United  States  this  represents 
23  deaths  too  many.  It  Is  useful  to  wonder 
whether  the  sUtlstlcal  data  and  reporting 
systems  within  our  own  country  need  to  be 
adjusted  In  order  to  better  reflect  the  truth. 
I  am  concerned  that  22  deaths  per  1000  births 
Is  a  statistic  that  does  not  truly  reflect  the 
situation  in  the  Kenwood-Oakland  commu- 
nity in  Chicago  which  is  in  my  district. 
Where  there  are  46  deaths  per  thousand  live 
births  in  an  area,  that  is  10  blocks  by  lo 
blocks  in  breadth  and  length.  Perhaps,  a 
more  relevant  statistic  is  the  fact  that  infant 
death  rates  are  80%  higher  for  minority 
group  members  than  they  are  for  whites: 
36.9  deaths  for  1000  live  births  for  non-whites 
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as  against  19.7  for  whites.  It  becomes  clear, 
therefore,  that  racism  Is  more  than  a  matter 
of  civil  rights.  It  also  Is  evident  that  the  poor 
are  much  sicker  than  the  non-poor  when  we 
review  the  extent  of  activity-limiting  iUness 
by  family  Income.  One  fourth  ot  all  people 
with  a  family  Incomes  under  $3,000  have 
activity  limiting  chronic  conditions.  Persona 
In  the  poorest  income  classes  were  nearly 
four  times  likely  to  have  an  actlvlty-Umltlng 
chronic  condition  as  those  In  the  highest 
Income  class  of  $10,000  dollars  and  over. 

A  person  In  the  highest  Inoocne  category 
Is  3'^  times  more  likely  to  have  a  routine 
physical  examination  and  4''j  times  more 
likely  to  visit  a  pediatrician  or  an  obstetri- 
cian-gynecologist than  persons  In  a  lower 
Income  group.  Although  most  babies  are  now 
delivered  in  hospitals,  as  much  as  Vi  to  Vi  of 
the  women  that  deliver  in  public  hospitals 
have  had  no  prenatal  care.  For  a  woman  who 
Is  poor,  the  cost  of  prenatal  care  may  be  pro- 
hibitive and  access  to  a  clinic  may  be  difficult 
even  where  there  are  clinics  that  are  accessi- 
ble. They  are  usually  not  adequately  equipped 
nor  do  the  programs  guarantee  human  dig- 
nity and  provide  a  truly  high  standard  of 
care. 

Although  medical  costs  during  the  last 
four  years  between  1966  and  1970  have  risen 
at  an  extremely  high  rate,  we  are  aware  that. 
In  part,  it  represents  the  break  from  a  system 
of  virtual  feudalism  where  the  workers  at 
hospitals  had  been  underpaid  too  long.  Thus, 
the  71.3  <^c  Increase  for  hospital  dally  service 
charge  during  the  period  cited  reflected  many 
things.  For  example,  the  alarming  rate  of 
Inflation  demonstrates  that  the  19.7 '>  In- 
crease for  all  consumer  Items  has  a  slgnlfl- 
caint  Impact  en  health  costs.  We  must  seek 
ways  to  avoid  economic  difficulties  such  as 
these. 

This  group  has  double  responsibility  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  conference.  First,  we 
must  analyze  the  health  care  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  make  concrete  recommendations 
for  change.  Secondly,  we  must  Initiate  those 
needed  changes  by  making  others  in  and  out 
of  Government  aware  that  health  care  for 
our  people  Is  Inadequate  and.  In  the  process, 
make  everyone  aware  that  no  longer  will 
delay  In  Implementation  be  tolerated. 

We  have  to  let  all  Americans  know  that— 

No  longer  will  Black  men  and  women  sit 
by  and  do  nothing  while  their  brothers  suffer 
and  die  needlessly  because  of  inadequate 
health  care; 

No  longer  will  they  die  because  their 
mothers  are  receiving  no  prenatal  care; 

No  longer  will  Black  children  suffer  the 
crippling  effects  of  malnutrition  because  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  diets; 

No  longer  will  hypertension  continue  to  be 
a  major  cause  of  death  to  our  women  while, 
in  many  cases,  they  do  not  know  that  they 
suffer  from  this  disease:  and 

No  longer  will  sickle  cell  anemia  continue 
to  be  a  mystery  because  of  lack  of  research 
money. 

But  to  move  toward  solutions,  we  must 
understand  that  sound  programs  must  be 
developed  for  overcoming  these  Innumerable 
obstacles.  We  must  understand  questions 
concerning  the  development  of  allied  profes- 
sional fields  so  that  we  can  train  more  minor- 
ity members  to  pursue  such  occupations.  We 
must  structure  manpower  training  programs 
to  make  upward  mobility  possible  and  elimi- 
nate dead  end  positions.  We  must  Increase 
the  number  of  minority  physicians  to  correct 
the  present  inequities  where  less  than  3% 
of  the  Nation's  300,000  physicians  are  from 
Black  and  other  minority  groups;  especially 
those  who,  like  Blacks,  are  under-represented 
in  medicine,  such  as  Chicanos,  Indians,  and 
Puerto  Rlcans. 

Testimony  before  recent  hearings  of  the 
Waya  and  Means  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  R^resentatlves,  indicates  that 
many  individuals  have  ito  health  insurance 
at  all,  and,  in  fact,  that  some  20 "o   of  th« 
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civilian  population  under  65  are  still  unin- 
sured. Some  families  have  their  entire  life 
savings  wiped  out  whenever  major  Illnesses 
hit  their  families. 

Group  sessions  have  been  arranged  to  en- 
compass eight  broad  sections  enabling  us  to 
cover  the  wide  range  of  questions  necessary 
to  develop  a  systematic  problem  solving  ap- 
proach. The  Individuals  participating  cannot 
be  viewed  as  having  all  of  the  answers: 
Rather,  they  will  play  the  role  of  "Devil's 
Advocate"  and  discussion  facilitators.  This 
will  enable  each  of  you  to  apply  the  widest 
latitude  (rf  imagination  In  raising  Issues  and 
proposing  solutions.  Our  Job  at  the  confer- 
ence Is  Immense  and  we  are  constrained  with 
severe  limitations  of  time.  Thus,  our  concern 
must  be  at  a  basic  level  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover basic  solutions.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
dialogue  between  the  professionals  and  non- 
professionals win  be  conducted  In  an  atmoe- 
phere  that  will  promote  real  achievement  for 
this  conference. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  United 
States  has  the  capability  to  do  the  Job.  But 
as  mentioned  earlier,  the  ordering  of  priori- 
ties Is  the  key  issue.  I  think  our  group  today, 
through  the  various  organizations  and  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  should  attempt 
to  Induce  what  I  call  a  crisis  of  conscience. 
A  crisis  of  conscience  to  alert  our  fellow  citi- 
zens that  they  are  responsible  for  the  physi- 
cal agony  and  death  of  our  brethren.  If  we 
sit  down  and  do  nothing.  We  must'  bring 
home  to  legislators,  local,  state  and  Federal, 
and  to  all  those  in  decision-making  positions 
that  they  are  derelict  In  their  duties  If  they 
are  expending  anything  less  than  their  maxi- 
mum effort. 

With  the  concerted  efforts  and  only  with 
the  concerted  efforts  of  us  here  today,  we 
will  flght  and  win  the  struggle  against'  the 
genocide  of  Black  people  through  neglect. 
For  every  Black  man.  woman  and  child  In 
the  United  States,  it  Is  Indeed  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 


CURTIS  A.  CHRISTI ANSON 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  December  10,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  Curtis  A. 
Christiansen,  our  very  able  Tally  Clerk, 
is  retiring  after  over  40  years  of  Federal 
service,  most  of.  which  has  been  with  the 
Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Minority  Personnel,  and  for  myself 
personally,  I  should  like  to  express  to 
him  our  very  real  stppreciation  of  his 
diligent  and  loyal  service  on  one  of  the 
most  demanding  of  all  staff  assignments. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  his  successor. 

In  saying  this  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  Members,  certainly  for  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  wish  him  every  joy  in  his  rich- 
ly deserved  retirement. 

Prior  to  becoming  associated  with  the 
Congress,  Curt,  as  we  affectionately  know 
him,  served  with  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
He  subsequently  served  as  secretary  to 
three  Members  of  this  House:  Robert 
Jones,  of  Ohio;  Henrik  Shipstead,  of 
Minnesota;  and  Ralph  W.  Gwlnn,  of 
New  York. 

Curt  left  Capitol  Hill  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service  during  World  War  U.  He 
served  as  a  liaison  oflScer  between  the 
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U  S.  Navy  and  Norway.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  with  such  distinction  that  he 
was  awarded  the  King  Fruits  Medal  by 
Nonnay.  ^    ^ 

In  tiie  Republican  80th  Congress,  Curt 
Chnstianson  was  made  Tally  Clerk.  He 
was  also  Tally  Clerk  in  the  Republican 
83d  Congress.  In  the  successive  Congress- 
es when  the  Democrats  had  the  majority. 
Curt  loas  been  AssisUnt  Tally  Clerk,  the 
position  he  presently  holds.  As  between 
Tally  Clerk  and  AssisUnt  Tally  Clerk  in- 
sofar as  the  work  is  concerned,  I  think 
it  can  be  said  that  they  constitute  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference. 

I  know  this:  They  are  two  of  the  most 
exacting  positions  in  the  House.  The 
Tally  Clerks  are  in  charge  of  tlie  House 
Calendar.  They  keep  the  tally  on  aU  roll- 
call  votes  and  are  responsible  for  the  vot- 
ing records  of  each  of  us.  It  is  a  position 
that  requires  both  speed  and  accuracy 
under  great  pressure  and  involves  con- 
siderably more  work  than  many  realize. 

Curt  Christiansen  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  Tally  Clerk.  To  him  we  say 
•well  done."  He  takes  with  him  in  his 
retirement  our  very  best  wishes. 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE:  A  RE- 
EVALUATION 
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TURNER  ROBERTSON  RETIRES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  9.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  close  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  a 
man  who,  although  he  was  never  elected 
to  the  Congress,  is  as  much  a  part  of  this 
great  institution  as  any  man  could  be. 
Indeed  Turner  Robinson  has  been  a  loyal 
aide  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
32  years,  having  served  in  the  House 
longer  ttan  all  but  eight  Members. 

Starting  as  an  elevator  operator  he 
\va.s  engaged  in  almost  all  of  the  House 
•services,  including  the  folding  room,  post 
office,  Capitol  Police,  as  librarian  of  the 
House  and  finally  as  chief  page  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  are  few 
men  who  know  this  great  institution  and 
the  great  men  who  have  been  a  part  of  it 
a.s  well  as  Turner  Robertson. 

There  are  few  services  more  important 
to  Members  than  the  page  service.  I 
Icnow  of  no  Member  who  does  not  realize 
how  much  he  depends  upon  the  efficiency. 
The  pages  provide  a  necessary  and  criti- 
cal means  of  communication  for  each 
Member  of  Congress  with  all  other  House 
and  Senate  offices  as  well  as  with  the 
other  administrative  support  services. 
Without  an  efficient  page  service  it 
would  be  impossible  to  effectively  serve 
our  constituents  or  provide  for  the 
smooth  administration  of  the  Congress. 

I  am,  therefore,  sad  to  learn  that  my 
good  friend  is  leaving  the  House.  I 
counted  him  among  my  good  friends 
here.  While  I  shall  sorely  miss  him,  I 
wish  him  well.  Turner  deserves  the  op- 
portunity to  relax  and  do  with  his  time 
what  he  likes,  as  he  likes. 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
we  will  be  asked  to  approve  new  legisla- 
tion raising  the  minimum  wage  from 
$1.60  to  $2  per  hour  or  more,  soon  after 
the  New  Year. 

There  are  those  who  assume  that  by 
raising  minimum  wages,  all  employees 
are  automatically  offered  better  lives. 
To  others,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  there  has  been  faulty  evalu- 
ation in  the  past  of  the  total  impact, 
I  know  from  long,  personal  experience 
representing  retail  grocers,  that  un- 
realistic minimums  can  result  in  reduced 
employment,  reduced  opportunity  for 
young  people  and  part-time  workers,  and 
reduced  income  for  other  employees  of  a 
firm  who  would  be  earning  more  on  merit 
if  the  employer  were  not  tied  to  an  arti- 
ficial and  unrealistic  minimum  arbitrary 
ii^  its  effect. 

I  submit  an  economic  evaluation  con- 
tained in  the  December  letter  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank. 

The  Minimum  Wage,  or  How  Not  To  Help 
THE  Poor 
The  impact  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  proving  that  the 
road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  Intentions. 
No  matter  how  well-meaning  the  motives  of 
those  who  supported  previous  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage,  the  result  has  been 
monotonously  consistent — the  low-paid  and 
unskilled  have  been  forced  into  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

Despite  a  plethora  of  statistics  support- 
ing this  perverse  result.  Congress  apparently 
has  not  got  the  message.  Another  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  has  quietly  moved 
through  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees. And  once  again,  its  proponents 
appear  to  be  looking  only  at  one  side  of  the 
labor  balance  sheet — the  Income  side — and 
ignoring  the  other  side:   employment. 

While  it  is  true  that  those  who  remain  em- 
ployed receive  higher  wages,  fewer  are  In  fact 
employed.  The  higher  minimum  leads  em- 
ployers to  replace  unskilled  labor  with  ma- 
chines and  skilled  workers,  thus  increasing 
the  unemployment  of  the  most  disadvan- 
taged portion  of  the  labor  force  and  In- 
creasing employment  opportunities  for  the 
more  mobile,  skilled  sector.  For  example.  If 
widget  makers  are  faced  with  a  25 '"r  Increase 
in  wages  becavuss  of  a  rise  In  the  minimum 
wage,  they  may  very  well  invest  in  automatic 
wridget  machines  and  lay  off  part  of  their 
work  force.  This  will  Increase  the  demand  for 
skilled  workers  to  run  the  wldget-maklng 
machines  and  Increase  the  demand  for  work- 
ers to  produce  them.  But  most  likely  the  In- 
crease In  employment  of  skilled  workers  will 
be  smaller  than  the  decline  In  employment 
of  the  unskilled.  Furthermore,  by  decreasing 
employment  possibilities,  the  higher  mini- 
mum narrows  the  opportunity  for  on-the- 
job  training — a  route  whereby  the  unskilled 
can  become  skilled. 

Women,  teenagers,  nonwhites  and  partic- 
ularly nonwhite  teenagers  are  especially  hard 
hit.  Before  1956,  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  75<.  the  quarterly  unemployment  rate 
among  nonwhite  teenagers  ranged  between 
13%  and  18%,  several  percentage  points 
above  the  rate  for  whites.  However,  within 


two  years,  after  the  minimum  wage  went  up 
33  % ,  the  unemployment  rate  for  white  teens 
rose  to  14  T  whUe  the  rate  for  nonwhite  teens 
jumped  to  27';.  Since  then,  three  more  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  have  been  Intro- 
duced. And  the  nonwhite  teenage  unem- 
ployment rate  has  risen  to  over  30 'r.  more 
than  twice  that  for  whites. 

Part  of  the  rise  In  the  teenage  unemploy- 
ment rate  since  the  middle  and  late  1950s 
is  attributable  to  the  accelerated  growth  of 
the  teenage  labor  force,  as  the  postwar  baby 
crop  reached  working  age.  Rigidities  and 
frictions  in  labor  markets  liave  limited  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to  Immediately  absorb 
this  flood  of  young  workers. 

The  relatively  high  teenage  unemployment 
rates  today  are  partly  due  to  the  considerable 
slack  in  the  economy.  Some  of  the  increased 
unemployment  can  be  attributed  to  chang- 
ing cultural  values — new  attitudes  toward 
work  and  leisure — among  teenagers.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  ascribe  aU  of  the  rise  in  teenage 
unemployment  In  the  past  15  years  to  these 
demographic,  cyclical  and  cultural  forces. 
The  widening  unemployment  differential  be- 
tween white  and  black  teenagers  cannot  be 
ascribed  simply  to  'structural"  changes  in 
the  labor  force.  Econometric  research  on  the 
Impact  of  minimum  wages  Is  quite  consistent 
in  its  findings — the  impact  on  nonwhite  teen- 
agers Is  both  large  and  negative. 

In  spite  of  this  large  and  growing  body  of 
evidence.  Congress  Is  considering  two  bills, 
both  o(  which  would  increase  the  minimum 
wage  over  the  next  two  years.  The  Williams 
bill  would  increase  the  minimum  from  the 
present  ?1.60  per  hour  to  $2.00  the  first  year 
and  to  $2.25  thereafter,  while  the  Dent  bill 
would  increase  It  to  $1.80  and  then  to  $2.00 
More  importantly,  both  bills  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  workers  to  be  cov- 
ered by  minimum-wage  legislation.  The  com- 
bined impact  could  add  several  more  per- 
centage points  to  the  teenage  unemployment 
rate. 

DOVBLE    STANDAKO OR    NONE? 

Congress  probably  will  pass  one  of  these 
bills,  though  the  Nixon  Administration 
seems  to  have  some  trepidation  about  the 
effect.  Apparently  officials  are  sufficiently  Im- 
pressed with  the  shockingly  high  tinemploy- 
ment  rate  of  nonwhite  teens  and  with  the 
effects  of  past  changes  In  the  mlnimiun  on 
this  group  that  they  have  made  It  clear  that 
while  they  favor  the  increases  included  in  the 
Dent  bill,  they  would  like  to  see  the  rate 
for  workers  18  and  tinder  remain  at  $1.60. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  such  a  differ- 
ential, in  this  case  20'.  after  one  year,  would 
have  a  significant  effect  In  fostering  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  teenagers.  A  1970 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found 
that  the  evidence  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  experience  In  foreign  countries, 
suggests  that  "a  substantial  differential  be- 
tween youth  and  adult  rates  would  increase 
Job  opportunities  for  teenagers."  The  study 
went  on  to  say  that  20'.  was  a  substantial 
differential. 

But  if  one  accepts  the  logic  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  makes  the  unemployment  rate 
higher  for  some  groupc  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  and  the  evidence  for  this  appears  to 
be  overwhelming,  then  why  not  go  all  the 
way  and  eliminate  the  legal  minimum  en- 
tirely. Clearly  this  alternative  would  run  con- 
trary to  a  strongly  held  article  of  political 
faith.  The  minimum  wage  has  t)ecome  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  conventional  wisdom  in  the 
flght  against  poverty  and  an  extensive  re- 
education program  would  be  required  to  re- 
move it.  Nevertheless,  elimination  of  this 
legal  floor  under  wages  would  ease  the  tran- 
sition from  schotd  to  employment  and  pre- 
serve Job  opportunities  that  would  otherwise 
disappear.  However,  abolishing  the  legal 
minimum  would  in  no  way  me*n  abandoning 
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the  flght  against  poverty.  Th«r»  ar«  more 
direct  means  of  providing  a  siifllclent  Income 
level  for  all  famUles— if  that  la  what  Congress 
Is  truly  Interested  In  doing. 

If  that  Is  the  case.  Congress  shovUd  seri- 
ously consider  the  advice  of  Professor  James 
Tobln.  a  former  member  of  the  Coimcll  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  President  Kennedy, 
who  wrote:  "People  who  lack  the  capacity  to 
earn  a  decent  Uvlng  should  be  helped,  but 
they  wlU  not  be  helped  by  minimum-wage 
laws,  trade-union  pressures  or  other  devices 
which  seek  to  compel  employers  to  pay  more 
than  their  work  Is  worth.  The  likely  out- 
come of  such  regulations  U  that  the  Intended 
beneficiaries  are  not  employed  at  all." 

Legal  minimum  wages.  In  other  words 
only  complicate  the  already  difficult  task  of 
eliminating  poverty. 


NATIONAL  TEXTILE  WEEK 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    MOBTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  mankind's  most  bcisic,  useful,  ancient, 
and  honorable  endeavors  is  the  spinning 
of  fibers  and  yam  into  the  fabric  re- 
quired by  the  human  race  for  clothing 
and  for  shelter. 

Our  giant,  modem  day  textile  industry 
can  trace  its  origins  to  the  very  dawn  of 
recorded  history,  and  Its  development 
down  the  centuries  makes  a  fascinating 
tale. 

Even  before  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Pharoahs,  people  in  India  were  spiiming 
yam  from  cotton  they  called  "vegetable 
lamb."  In  the  ancient  world  for  many 
thousands  of  years,  flax  was  cultivated, 
and  its  fibers  spun  into  yam  in  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt. 

Oyer  2,400  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Chinese  people  were  assiduously 
cultivating  the  silkworm,  and  devising 
methods  of  spinning  thread  from  its 
cocoon  in  the  silk  manufacturing  process. 

The  textile  industry  as  we  know  it  to- 
day is  a  product  of  the  19th  century 
industrial  revolution.  Much  of  it  is  cen- 
tered in  the  South  and  in  New  England, 
but  it  is  truly  a  national  indiistry,  as 
well,  with  over  7,000  manufacturing 
plants  producing  in  42  of  the  50  States. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina, 
textile  manufacturing  ranks  with  to- 
bacco as  one  of  the  two  most  significant 
industries.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Tar  Heel  citizens  are  employed  either  in 
the  direct  manufacturing  process,  or  in 
one  of  the  many  closely  related  indus- 
tries. 

In  all,  across  the  face  of  our  Nation, 
some  3.4  million  people  gain  their  liveli- 
hoods from  textiles,  or  in  related  in- 
dustries. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  sole  cus- 
tomer of  200,000  wool  growers,  and  the 
major  customer  of  675,000  cotton  farms. 
The  industry  annually  produces  some  17 
billion  square  yards  of  fabric. 

Prom  this  information,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  you.  and  our  colleagues,  can 
gain  an  added  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance, and  scope  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry in  our  Nation,  and  the  essential 
role  it  plays  in  our  lives. 
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I  am.  therefore,  honored  to  Join  my 
distinguished  North  Carolina  colleague 
from  the  other  body.  Senator  Sam  Ervw. 
Jr.,  in  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
deslgnaUng  the  period  from  April  23, 1972 
through  April  29,  1972  as  "National  Tex- 
tile Week." 

It  is  appropriate,  I  believe,  for  all 
Americans  to  join  together  in  tribute 
to  an  industry  which  throughout  re- 
corded history  has  contributed  so  very 
much  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  human 
race — ^needs.  which  in  this  work-a-day- 
world  we  so  often  take  totally  for 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  in  the  House  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Nationai.  TixTtLX  Week 

S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  AprU 
23,  1972,  through  April  29,  1972,  as  "National 
TextUe  Week".  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  recorded  history,  man  has  twisted 
plant  and  animal  fibers  into  yarns  for  bas- 
kets, nets,  and  fabrics  which  have  given  him 
the  clothing  and  shelter  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. 

The  making  of  yarn,  fabric,  and  clothing 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  all  cultures  as 
far  back  as  anyone  can  determine.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  in  ancient  India,  people 
spun  yarn  from  cotton  they  called  'vegetable 
lamb"  and  wove  cloth  from  It  even  before  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  For  thousands 
of  years,  flax  was  cultivated  In  Mesopotamia 
Assyria,  and  Egypt  and  Its  fibers  were  spun 
Into  yarn.  In  China,  silk  manufacture  began 
sometime  around  2640  B.C.  when  the  people 
experimented  with  the  culture  of  silkworms 
and  tested  the  practicability  of  using  the 
thread  from  the  cocoon  for  yarn  which  could 
be  woven  Into  fabric. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  an  infant  tex- 
tile Industry  was  spawned  during  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  and  ever  since  then,  it  has 
served  us  well  both  as  a  provider  of  jobs 
and  the  clothing  and  shelter  which  has  con- 
tributed to  our  high  standard  of  living. 

Today,  textile  manufacturing  Is  one  of 
our  most  basic  and  essential  Industries,  pro- 
viding employment  for  nearly  1  mlUlon  peo- 
ple, directly,  and  another  2.4  million  in 
apparel  and  related  industries.  TextUe  and 
apparel  manufacturing  today  account  for 
one  of  every  eight  manufacturing  Jobs  In 
this  country  and  provide  an  annual  payroU 
of  $10  billion. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  major  customer 
for  our  676,000  cotton  farms  and  the  sole 
customer  for  200,000  wool  growers.  In  addi- 
tion, 112.000  Jobs  In  the  manmade  fiber 
Industry  depend  on  textiles. 

The  textile  Industry  has  helped  make  our 
Armed  Forces  the  best  clothed,  housed,  and 
protected  In  the  world.  The  industry  has 
been  called  second  only  to  steel  In  military 
Importance. 

While  many  of  our  textile  mlUs  are  con- 
centrated In  the  Southeast  and  New  Eng- 
land States,  teitUes  Is,  In  a  very  real  sense,  a 
nationai  Industry.  There  are  some  7,000  tex- 
tile manvifacturlng  plants  In  42  States  turn- 
ing out  annually  some  17  bUUon  square  yards 
of  fabric  for  use  by  Industry  and  consumers. 
While  the  textile  manufacture  is  steeped 
In  tradition.  It  Is  one  of  the  meet  modem  of 
our  American  industries,  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  our  exploration  of  outer  space 
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and  a  higher  standard  of  living  throuithout 
the  world. 

It  Is,  therefore  most  approprUte  that  our 
Nation  should  recognize  thU  industry  and 
the  contribution  to  a  better  way  of  life  It  is 
making  day  in  and  day  out. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a  Joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
period  from  AprU  23,  1972  through  AprU  39 
1972  as  "National  TextUe  Week." 

All  Americans  should  Join  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  an  Industry  which  has  throughout  our 
history  contributed  so  much  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  and  his  comfort,  conven- 
ience, and  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution  which  I 
am  introducuig  today  on  Nationai  TextUe 
Week  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
together  with  a  copy  of  an  article  entitled 
"A  World  Without  TextUes, "  which  appeared 
In  the  faU  1971  issue  of  the  Phi  Psl  Quarterly 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  178 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  period  from  AprU  23  1972 
through  AprU  29.  1972,  as  "Nationai  Tex- 
tUe Week" 

Whereas  several  mUllon  workers  In  the 
United  States  are  employed  directly  or  in- 
directly In  the  textUe  Industry;  and 

Whereas  textile  manufacturing  hlstorlcaUy 
has  been  one  of  the  basic  Industries  of  the 
United  States  and  has  for  decades  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  economic  strength 
of  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  continued  strength  and 
growth  of  the  textile  industry  In  the  United 
States  Is  vital  to  the  economic  stabUlty  of 
this  country:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  AprU 
23,  1972.  through  AprU  29.  1972.  as  "National 
TextUe  Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Interested  groups 
and  organizations  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

A    World   WrrHorr   Texth-es 
(By  Donald  F.  Plathman) 

We  live  In  a  world  of  textiles.  You  don't 
beUeve  It?  Then  think  for  a  minute  what 
life  would  be  like  in  a  world  without  textiles. 

We'd  all  be  naked!  No  clothes.  No  under- 
wear. No  stockings  or  socks.  Not  even  shoes! 

Animal  skins  would  be  no  substitute.  We'd 
soon  kUl  off  aU  ■  the  animals  for  their  fur 
and  hides  and  even  then  only  a  few  people 
would  be  clothed  .  .  .  probably  no  one  you 
know. 

Of  course,  there's  always  the  trees  and 
bushes.  We  could  strip  all  the  foliage  bare  to 
make  grass  skirts,  and  fig  leaf  shorts  .  .  .  but 
what  would  we  do  when  winter  comes? 

No,  skins  and  leaves  are  no  substitutes. 
We'd  all  have  to  move  South  Just  to  survive. 
Think  what  tremendous  over-crowding  that 
would  produce  I  I  think  a  world  without  tex- 
tiles would  be  a  world  without  so  many  peo- 
ple on  It  .  ,  .  maybe  without  your 

In  a  world  without  textiles  our  homes  would 
be  bare  too.  No  rugs  on  the  floor,  or  drapes 
on  the  windows.  No  window  shades!  Or  even 
Venetian  blinds!  Our  chairs  would  all  be 
hard  wood.  Our  beds  would  be  boards,  cush- 
ioned only  by  straw  or  leaves.  We'd  have  no 
blankets.  No  sheets.  No  plUows!  We'd  have  to 
wash  with  our  bare  hands  and  shake  our- 
selves dry. 

In  a  world  without  textUes  we'd  ride  to 
work  on  a  horse,  or  in  a  wooden-wheeled 
wagon  pulled  by  a  horse.  There'd  be  no  auto- 
mobiles because  there'd  be  no  alr-fllled  tires; 
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no  water  hoses  to  cool  the  engine;  no  wires 
to  carry  the  spark  to  the  piston!  No  uphol- 
stered bucket  seau.  No  rugs  on  the  floor 
b.i  irds.  No  convertible  tops.  No  padded  dash 
or  even.  In  some  cars,  air  scoops,  bumpers,  or 
lenders! 

In  a  world  without  textiles  basebaU 
wouldn't  be  plaved  ,  .  .  not  even  on  real  grass! 
Ihered  be  no  football,  no  soccer,  no  basket- 
biU  No  tennis,  no  volleybaU.  no  badminton. 
Croquet  would  be  the  game  ...  a  wooden  ball 
s'.ruck  by  a  wooden  mallet! 

In  a  world  without  textiles  there'c'  be  no 
space  program.  No  astronaut  could  survive 
without  his  space  suit.  Nor  could  he  return 
without  the  heat  shield  on  his  rocket,  or  even 
the  parachute  to  slow  his  descent!  Once  in 
the  water,  how  would  he  stay  afloat  without 
the  flotation  collar  or.  in  an  emergency,  the 
me  raft  or  even  his  own  life  Jacket!  The  fact 
is  hed  never  leave  on  a  space  flight  without 
hoses  for  fueling;  wires  and  cables  for  con- 
trol; seat  belts  to  hold  himself  in;  even  the 
seats  themselves! 

In  a  world  without  textiles  many  people 
would  die  without  bandages;  sutures;  steril- 
ized gowns  and  masks.  Damaged  or  diseased 
arteries  and  wind  pipes  would  stay  damaged 
or  diseased  and  the  patient  might  die  because 
there'd  be  no  Dacron  replacement.  The  "Iron 
lung  "  wouldn't  have  saved  so  many  polio  vic- 
tims. The  kidney  machine  wouldn't  be  keep- 
ing so  many  others  alive  today.  And  the 
artificial  heart  would  probably  be  impossible! 
In  a  world  without  textiles  there'd  be  few 
libraries,  because  there'd  be  few  books  . 
because  there'd  be  only  hand-made  paper. 
Without  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
cheap,  ready  paper  there'd  be  no  newspapers, 
no  computers,  no  banks,  no  stocks,  no  busi- 
ness! .  .  .  except  that  which  could  be  done 
directly,  like  trading  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
for  a  sack  of  wheat  .  .  .  except  there'd  be  no 
sack  in  the  world  without  textiles. 

In  a  world  without  textiles  we  wouldn't 
have  progressed  very  far  bejond  the  cave- 
man, even  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years.  Man's  discovery  of  Iron  may  have  been 
important,  but  without  the  even  earlier  more 
important  discovery  of  textiles  and  the  sim- 
ple textile  process  of  weaving  reeds  or  twisted 
grasses  Into  mats  and  cloth,  we'd  all  be  wear- 
ing iron  underwear,  and  that  doesn't  sound 
like  much  fun. 

Just  what  is  a  textile?  Anything  woven  or 
knitted  or  made  with  a  fiber.  Not  Just  from 
cotton  or  wool  or  silk  or  man-mades,  like 
nylon  or  rayon  or  polyester.  But  fireproof 
suits  made  with  asbestos  fiber!  Supersonic 
airplane  parts  made  with  cabon  fiber.  Space 
suits  made  with  glass  fiber.  Artificial  tendons 
made  with  stainless  steel  fibers.  And  even 
more  fantastic  things  yet  to  come ! 

Yes.  we  live  In  a  world  of  textUes  .  .  .  and 
the  world  we  live  In,  we  live  in  because  of 
textiles! 
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nesota  in  1930  and  spent  10  years  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congress.  He  then  served  as  a 
secretary  to  Congressman  Bob  Jones,  of 
Lima.  Otiio,  and  later  was  secretary  to 
Senator  Henrik  Shipstead,  of  Minnesota, 
for  2  years. 

When  World  War  n  broke  out,  Chris 
served  in  the  Navy  as  liaison  with  the 
Norwegian  Navy  and  did  his  job  so  well 
that  he  was  presented  with  the  King 
Frehits  Medal  by  King  Haakon,  of  Nor- 
way. 

After  the  war,  Chris  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  took  up  duties  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  tally  clerk 
during  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses, 
when  the  Republican  Party  controlled 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  the 
House  applauds  Chris  Christiansen  for 
his  long  and  untiring  service.  And  we  all 
wish  him  good  health  and  happiness  as 
he  enters  upon  his  retirement  years. 


NIXON  DRUG  BILL  ASSESSED 


CURTIS   A   "CHRIS"   CHRISTIANSON 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10.  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Curtis  A.  "Chris"  Christisuison,  one  of 
the  most  loyal,  faithful,  and  devoted  em- 
ployees ever  to  serve  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

We  will  miss  Chris,  with  his  ever- 
present  grin  and  his  eagerness  to  do  his 
job  of  assistant  tally  clesrk  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  The  kind  of  dedication  we 
have  found  In  Chris  Christianson  is  a 
rare  quality  these  days. 

Chris  came  to  Washington  from  Min- 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  crisis  in  our  Nation  re- 
garding drugs,  I  am  inserting  a  series  of 
ai-ticles  analyzing  the  pros  and  cons  to 
determine  what  legislative  action  would 
be  appropriate. 

First,  our  colleague,  Paul  C.  Rogers, 
of  Florida,  a  man  with  great  legislative 
experience  in  this  field,  has  commented 
as  follows: 

[From   the    New  York  Law   Journal,  Dec.   6 
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Nixon  Drug  Bill  Assessed 

(By  Paul  G.  Rogers) 

More  than  a  decade  ago  the  American 
public  was  given  and  quickly  accepted  a  new 
and  somewhat  technical  vocabulary  as  this 
nation's  space  flight  program  Jumped  off  the 
drawing  boards  Into  our  living  rooms  via  the 
six  o'clock  news. 

Trajectory,  apHjgee,  lunar  modules.  Prom 
the  flrst  A-OK  to  the  time  that  the  first 
man  circled  the  moon,  the  nation  was  fed 
technical  jargon  that  entered  the  language 
as  we  entered  a  new  world — the  world  of 
spekce  flight. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  national  program 
of  which  all  Americans  were  keenly  aware. 

WORLD  or  DRUGS 

And  during  the  past  five  years  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  seen  the  uncovering  of  yet 
another  world — an  luiderground  world,  yet 
one  they  are  now  eminently  more  familiar 
and  Involved  with — the  world  of  drugs. 

Five  years  ago  a  parent  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  "pot"  was  either  an  adtUt  whose 
chUdren  had  a  rtm-ln  with  the  law,  living 
In  the  ghetto,  or  someone  In  the  professional 
area  of  drugs. 

The  vernacular  now  runs  to  acldheads, 
speed  freaks,  mainlining,  uppers,  downers, 
narcs  and  on  and  on.  The  difference  now 
is  that  Americans  are  on  speaking  acquaint- 
ances with  these  terms  because  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  a  nationai  crisis  Involving  the 
use  of  drugs. 

Parents  now  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the 
drug  subculture  are  not  necessarUy  parents 
of  children  Involved  with  drugs.  But  one  can 
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be  assured  that  the  pyarent  of  a  child  past 
the  age  of  ten  In  a  major  metropolitan  area 
has  the  fear  of  this  suoculture  adding  his 
child  to  Its  growing  population. 

Laws  were  examined  and  at  first  were 
amended  to  make  them  more  punitive.  Then 
the  question  of  what  marijuana  really  did  to 
the  Individual  was  posed  and  the  scientific 
body  was  split  at  best  on  its  estimates  of  the 
harm  done  by  this  ancient  product.  Some 
state  laws  vere  relaxed  and  the  Congres-;  re- 
laxed federal  penalties  for  po>session.  A  Pres- 
idential Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  was  formed  to  afford  the  question  of 
marijuana  a  truly  scientific  examination. 

MORE   rBIGHTENING 

But  hardly  had  this  effort  got  off  the 
ground  when  lines  of  communication  from 
the  subculture  started  throbbing  a  new  and 
much  more  frightful  story. 

Heroin,  an  absolute  tyrant  over  man's 
body  and  mind,  was  spreading  and  spread- 
ing fast. 

Unlike  marijuana,  there  was  no  question 
about  heroin.  Marijuana  Is  relatively  cheap, 
a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  Item.  But  a  man  em- 
barking on  an  adventure  with  heroin  Is 
doomed  to  a  slavery  more  insidious  than  any- 
thing practiced  100  years  ago. 

Reports  from  Asia  Indicated  that  large 
numbers  of  American  servicemen  were  be- 
coming addicts.  And  because  of  Inadequate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  these  men  were 
being  sent  back  into  society  with  "a  monkey 
on  their  backs."  The  overwhelming  number 
of  heroin  addicts  must  turn  to  crime  to  sup- 
port their  habit  and  no  matter  what  statis- 
tics are  used,  this  amounts  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  crimes  against  society. 

CI  USE  STUDIED 

I  and  other  members,  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment  went  to 
Vietnam  earlier  this  year  to  Investigate  the 
extent  of  heroin  addiction  among  our  serv- 
icemen stationed  there.  Our  findings  were 
not  encouraging.  We  found  that  heroin  ad- 
diction has  crippled  from  15  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  of  some  units. 

Heroin  became  a  recognized  national  prob- 
lem. The  President,  on  June  1,  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  legislative  proposal  to  create  a 
Special  Action  Office  to  combat  this  situation 
and  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment. 

Congress  and  the  President  recognized 
heroin  as  a  national  problem,  and  earlier  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  legislative  proposals 
designed  to  combat  the  admittedly  frag- 
mented and  under-funded  attempts  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  addicts  were  improved. 

SHADOWT    DIHZCTIONS 

Essentially,  the  bill  called  for  a  director  to 
coordinate  the  various  agencies  already  re- 
sponsible for  the  educational  programs,  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltation  of  the  addicts  and 
gives  him  somewhat  shadowy  direction  to  ef- 
fect policy  on  military  activities  In  the  area 
of  drugs,  but  Is  silent  on  law  enforcement 
effort  activities. 

I  believe  efforts  to  coordinate  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  are  necessary,  and  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  the  formulation  of  a 
Special  Action  Office  to  assist  In  this  effort. 
Nevertheless.  I  view  the  President's  legisla- 
tive proposal  as  an  Interim  measure  which 
prlnclpaUy  attempts  only  one  sector  of  the 
approach  necessary  If  an  effective  national 
effort  is  to  be  mounted. 

To  me  this  represents  a  totally  "after-the- 
fact"  attack.  This  office  would  treat  and  re- 
habilitate, but  It  would  not  go  on  the  offen- 
sive to  mount  an  effective  nationai  program 
against  drugs. 

An  addict  represents  the  final  product  of 
drug  operations.  To  halt  the  tise  of  drugs, 
the  problem  must  be  attacked  prior  to  the 
addiction  stage  where  treatment  Is  required. 
The  addict  represents  the  evidence  of  an  un- 
successful effect  to  combat  drug  trafflc. 
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There  could  be  no  addict  without  an  ad- 
dicting drug.  We  know  where  heroin  is  grown 
and  refined.  Should  not  then  a  national 
strike  force  program  Include  provisions  which 
would  allow  MB  to  direct  efforts  at  halting 
the  growth  of  heroin  which  la  grown  ex- 
clusively abroad? 

The  second  step  in  the  heroin  chain  Is 
the  distribution  system  which  carries  It  from 
the  fields  to  the  street  comer.  Should  not  a 
national  effort  have  as  part  of  its  machinery 
provisions  for  increased  detection  and  en- 
forcement? A  ready  asset  exists  through  use 
of  the  FBI.  with  its  thousands  of  highly 
trained  agents  and  vast  expertise,  In  addition 
to  the  current  force  within  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Under  the 
existing  proposal  the  FBI  is  not  called  upon 
to  act  in  this  national  effort,  and  the  BNDD 
would  be  outside  the  guidance  of  the  special 
action  office. 

Naturally,  education,  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  are  necessary.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  call  a  coordinated  treatment-reha- 
bilitation program  a  natlomU  effort  against 
drugs.  U  we  are  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
nation's  drug  crisis,  coordination  efforts  must 
include  not  only  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion, but  also  controls  over  international 
aspects  of  narcotics  production  and  traffick- 
ing and  domestic  law  enforcement.  The  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  President,  if  enacted 
unchanged,  would  be  more  correctly  titled 
"Special  AcUon  Office  for  Coordination  of 
Treatment  and  Rehabiliution  of  Drug  Ad- 
dicts." 

CHAIN    OF   COMMAND 

A  diagram  of  the  program  which  I  envision 
as  necessary  would  have  a  director  in  a  box 
with  lines  going  directly  down  to  three  other 
boxes.  These  lower  boxes  would  represent 
deputy  directors  for  Enforcement,  Rehabil- 
itation, and  International  Affairs. 

This  program  would  not  take  from  exist- 
ing departments  and  agencies  their  drug- 
related  activities.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  would  not  be  lifted 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  Nor  woiUd 
the  FBI,  nor  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  Nor  would  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms be  removed  'from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  deputy  in  each  of  the  boxes  would  not 
have  absolute  power  over  these  areas.  But 
they  would  have  responsibility  in  these 
areas  and  provisions  for  proper  budgets 
would  come  under  the  director's  purview. 

As  an  example,  the  Deputy  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  would  meet  with  those  in  the 
Department  of  State  who  are  on  the  r&r  East 
Desk.  He  would  oversee  their  efforts  at  nego- 
tiations to  reach  agreements  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Laos,  Thailand,  Burma  and  Vietnain 
to  halt  the  production,  refining  and  traffick- 
ing of  heroin. 

FUNDING    ACTION 

This  might  require  financial  commitment, 
and  the  deputy  would  recommend  this  to 
the  director  for  approval  and  budgetary 
action. 

II  we  are  determined  to  organize  a  strike 
force  against  drugs,  then  we  will  have  to  do 
more  than  simply  go  to  the  area  of  rehabili- 
tation. For  such  an  effort  would  soon  collapse 
under  the  weight  created  by  non-action  in 
the  area  that  produces  the  addicts. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  is  now  writing  the  final  legis- 
lation in  response  to  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations. I  believe  that  we  will  give  the 
President  the  authority  he  has  requested  to 
coordinate  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. But  I  also  believe  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  make  it  clear  that  this  Is  to  be 
viewed  as  an  interim  measure — and  only  a 
partial  attack  on  heroin. 

The  final  measure  must  represent  a  total 
commitment  to  this  fight,  marshaling  the 
total  resources  of  this  nation. 
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A  GHOST  TOWN  IS  A  GHOST  TOWN 
EVEN  WITH  SEWERS  AND  WATER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   KINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
giant  corporation  moves  into  the  agricul- 
tural production  business,  it  generally 
means  the  death  of  family  farms  in  the 
area.  But  the  family  farm  is  not  the  only 
one  who  suffers. 

A  study  in  South  Dakota  showed  that 
while  the  State  was  losing  6,027  farms  in 
one  5-year  period,  there  were  1,101  busi- 
ness establishments  closed. 

The  corporate  farm  is  bad  news  to  all 
of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  very  clearly 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Lamberton  News  quoting  the  NFQ  re- 
porter. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Congressional  Record  to  give  my  col- 
leagues a  clear  picture  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  rural  America  a.s  we  lose  our 
family  farms.  And  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  have  the  same  dire  results 
whether  we  lose  the  farms  because  of  the 
competition  from  a  corporate  giant  or 
because  they  can  no  longer  continue 
because  of  lack  of  parity  for  what  they 
produce. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Ohost  Town  Is  a  Ohost  Town  Even 
With  Sewebs  and  Wateb 

"The  thought  of  one  giant  corporation 
controlling  all  of  the  agriculture  wealth  of 
Sumner  County  should  provide  a  lifetime 
of  nightmares  for  our  merchants.  Small  town 
insurance  firms  wouldn't  have  anyone  to  in- 
sure. Realtors  wouldn't  have  anything  to  sell 
to  anyone.  Implement  dealers  could  forget  It. 
Petroleum  dealers  wovUd  go  out  of  business 
or  out  of  town,  or  like  most  of  us,  both." 
From  the  Wellington,  Kansas.  Daily  News. 

The  editorial  paragraph  above  has  been 
widely  quoted  In  the  press,  and  by  a  United 
States  Senate  Committee,  to  put  Into  a  verbal 
capsule  the  Importance  of  the  corporate  in- 
vasion of  agriculture  to  small  business. 

As  farmers  disappear,  so  do  businesses  In 
communities  .serving  the  farmers,  including 
the  franchlsed  retail  outlets  like  Penney's, 
Western  Auto,  Gambles,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Commerce.  In  a  survey 
in  South  Dakota,  showed  that  while  the  state 
was  losing  6.027  farms  In  one  five  year  period, 
there  were  1.101  business  establLshments 
closed.  The  study  confirmed  what  the  man- 
ager of  the  Custer,  S.D  ,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  long  contended,  all  the  way  from 
his  home  town  to  Washington,  DC.  that  the 
fight  to  save  family  farming  is  Just  as  much 
the  rural  townsmen's  fight  as  It  Is  the  farm- 
ers' themselves. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  re- 
cently cited  as  an  example  of  what  happens 
when  a  big  corporate  operation  moves  in  a 
$250,000  farm  equipment  purchase  by  the 
Shliuxsne  Corp.  of  Sac  County.  Iowa.  It  was 
bought  from  factories  at  Brantford,  Canada, 
Detroit.  Mich  ,  and  Algoma,  Wise.  No  one  In 
Sac  covmty  ever  got  to  bid  on  It. 

The  studies  pile  up  which  show  that  giant 
farms  will  destroy,  not  Just  op{>ortunltles  for 
American  citizens  to  have  fao-m  enterprise  of 
their  own,  but  aLso  opportunities  in  every 
town  and  city  that  serves  agriculture. 

One  of  the  first  such  studies  was  made  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Walter  Oold- 
schmldt  In  the  towns  of  Arvln  and  DInuba, 
California,   two   communities   of  about   the 
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same  size  surrounded  by  Central  Valley  farm- 
ing resoiu-ces  of  comparable  capacity.  One 
area  was  peopled  by  family  farmers,  the  other 
by  corporate  farming  giants. 

The  small  farm  community  had  62  busi- 
nesses compared  to  only  35  In  the  other.  Re- 
tail trade  ran  »4  4  million  from  the  family 
farmers  but  only  $2.5  million  from  the  big 
farm  wage  hands. 

The  quality  of  life  contrasted  equally 
sharply.  Housing,  streets,  schools,  churches, 
business  and  social  clubs,  were  better  and 
more  numerous  where  the  family  farms  pre- 
dominated. 

The  fight  to  stop  corporate  Integration  or 
take-over  of  agriculture  by  giant  conglom- 
erates Is  not  one  for  family  farmers  alone. 
Main  Street  has  an  equally  direct  stake  In  It. 

Multi-billion  dollar  rural  development 
schemes — sewer  and  water  loans  and  grants, 
rural  housing  grants,  etc. — are  all  very  well. 
But  unless  there  is  farm  income  in  the  hands 
of  faniily  farmers  who  do  business  close  to 
home.  Instead  of  Brantford,  Canada  and  De- 
troit, the  small  town  buslnes.smen,  as  the 
Wellington,  Kansas  Dally  News  has  said,  may 
Just  as  well  forget  it. 

A  ghost  town  with  sewers  and  running  wa- 
ter is  still  a  ghost  town. — NFO  Reporter. 


GOALS     OP     THE     SOUTHERN     RE- 
GIONAL, GROWTH  BOARD 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Research  Triangle  Area  of  my  State 
as  the  beginning  of  an  effort  toward  re- 
gional planning  which  can  have  a  great 
importance  in  the  South  and  the  States 
beyond  that  part  of  our  country.  As  a 
result  of  initial  steps  taken  at  that  gath- 
ering a  number  of  States,  under  the  in- 
terim leadership  of  Governor  Holton  of 
Virginia,  are  forming  a  Growth  Policy 
Board  which  will  work  toward  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  human  and  natural 
resources  in  the  American  South.  We  in 
North  Carolina  are  proud  of  the  leader- 
sliip  of  Governor  Scott  and  former  Gov. 
Terry  Sanford  in  this  program  and  grate- 
ful for  the  encouragement  of  other  lead- 
ers of  our  region,  p>articularly  Governors 
Carter  of  Georgia  and  Moore  of  West 
Virginia  and  lieutenant  Governor-elect 
Winter  of  Mississippi — all  of  whom  par- 
ticipated in  this  initial  meeting.  The 
goaJs  of  this  historic  movement  are  best 
summarized  in  the  following  speech  made 
by  Terry  Sanford,  who  is  now  the  presi- 
dent of  Duke  University: 

Address  bt  Terrt  Sanford 
A  series  of  remarkable  Inaugural  speeches 
this  year  by  Southern  governors  has  preceded 
this  meeting  Now  I  am  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
In  quoting  governors  out  of  context  but  In 
this  Instance  I  defend  that  sometimes 
troubling  practice  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  excerpted  thoughts  represent  the  rea- 
son we  are  here  today. 

Governor  Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia  said: 
"No  poor,  rural,  weak,  or  black  person  should 
ever  have  to  bear  the  additional  burden  of 
being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  an  edu- 
cation, a  }ob.  or  simple  Justice  .  .  ." 

Governor  John  West  In  his  inaugural 
speech  said:  "We  can,  and  we  shall,  in  the 
next  four  years  eliminate  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition and  their  attendant  suffering  from 
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our  state.  WE  can,  and  we  shall,  in  the  next 
four  years  Initiate  new  and  Innovative  pro- 
grams which  In  our  time  will  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  our  citizens.  We  can, 
and  we  shall,  this  year  initiate  far-reaching 
programs  to  provide  more  doctors,  nurses  and 
health  personnel  as  well  as  better  systems 
for  delivery  of  health  care  to  each  citizen  . .  ." 

Governor  Unwood  Holton  said:  "It  Is  clear 
that  problem  solving  .  .  .  has  become  the  focal 
point  of  politics,  both  In  Virginia  and  In  the 
nation  . . ." 

There  is  agreement  then  in  this  series  of 
statements.  On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  Identi- 
fication of  problems.  On  the  other,  there  is 
assertion  that  solving  problems  is  principally 
the  responsibility  of  government. 

Against  this  background,  there  are  other 
quotations  which  establish  a  different  point 
of  view.  After  the  governors'  conference  of 
two  weeks  ago.  David  Broder  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  wrote  that  the  governors  are  be- 
ing ".  .  .  put  down  by  the  other  wlelders  of 
power  in  American  society  .  .  ." 

And  of  that  same  conference,  D.  J.  R. 
Bruckner  wrote  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
•'.  ,  .  Talking  with  and  listening  to  America's 
governors  dui^ng  their  annual  conference, 
you  had  to  wonder  whether  it  is  a  good  Idea 
to  continue  state  government  at  all  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernors like  to  say  that  they  could  govern 
better  If  they  had  access  to  more  revenues, 
but  that  Is  doubtful.  The  functions  of  na- 
tional life  that  most  affect  people  have  simply 
outgrown  the  capacity  of  states  ...  In  terms 
of  function,  the  states  are  already  in  fact 
being  abolished  ..."  so  said  Bruckner. 

Mark  Twain  was  in  London  In  1897  when 
he  read  his  obituary  from  American  wire 
service.  He  cabled  the  Associated  Press  that 
reports  of  his  death  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. 

And  I  think  we  are  assembled  here  today 
In  the  belief  that  state  governments  are 
not  only  unready  for  the  mortician,  but  they 
are  In  fact.  It  seems  to  me,  a  singular  source 
of  government  innovation.  There  can  be  this 
and  more.  Functioning  cooperatively  they, 
the  states,  can  constitute  a  rational  and 
decisive  response  to  complexity  and  change. 
The  difference  In  state  government  and  Mark 
Twain  is  that  he  knew  where  to  send  the 
wire  asserting  that  he  was  still  alive.  Our 
difficulty  would  be  in  finding  the  right  ad- 
dressee. And  so  I'm  suggesting  that  we  send 
this  telegram  to  ourselves. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  relationship 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
cities  is  highly  visible.  There  is  no  question 
that  through  this  conduit  moves  the  response 
to  crises.  Ten  days  ago  the  familiar  litany 
repeated  itself  in  a  report  from  the  National 
Urban  Coalition's  Commission  on  the  Cities. 
The  report  said  that  housing  Is  still  the  na- 
tional scandal  it  was  four  years  ago,  schools 
are  more  tedious  and  turbulent,  rates  of 
crime  and  unemployment  and  disease  and 
heroin  addiction  are  higher,  welfaire  roles 
are  larger.  The  commission  found  that  the 
most  disturbing  point  Is  lack  of  faith  In  the 
system  as  a  protector  or  a  provider. 

The  cities  with  massive  federal  assistance 
must  confront  the  crises,  but  how  do  we 
avoid  the  build-up  of  the  crises?  How  do  we 
keep  a  Newark  or  a  Detroit  or  a  Los  Angeles 
from  happening?  We  look  In  vuln  for  the 
Joint  city-federal  mechanism  In  the  United 
States  with  the  capacity  to  anticipate  crises 
and  to  impose  order  on  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  technology. 

What  government  warned  of,  or  planned 
for,  the  massive  movement  of  people  from 
the  farm  to  city  that  has  altered  our  patterns 
of  life  so  radically?  What  goverment  fore- 
saw the  consequences  of  random  Industrial- 
ization that  begrlmea  our  air  and  makes  our 
water  unusable?  It  Is  imperative  that  w» 
develop  the  capacity  to  see  In  advance  the 
results  of  our  actions— or  Inactions, 

It  is  not  necessary  In  this  audience  to 
Itemize  govemmenUl   Inadequacy.  That   U 
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the  agenda  which  sits  on  your  desks  with 
brutal  regularity.  Our  purposes  here  are  to 
confront  a  horizon  that  is  more  restricted, 
and  hopefully  more  intelligible,  than  Ameri- 
can cities.  The  horlEon  «•  face  Is  the  South, 
and  we  meet  at  a  time  of  powerful  possibili- 
ties for  the  Southern  region. 

"It  can  be  argued."  wrote  Dr.  Thomas 
Naylor,  of  the  Center  for  Southern  Studies 
at  Duke,  "that  Southerners  have  had  very 
little  to  do  about  their  own  destiny  at  any 
time  in  the  past  one  hundred  years  ..." 
And  this  is  true  and  can  be  demonstrated — 
but  our  future.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  at  last  In 
our  hands. 

The  South  is  the  most  written  about  part 
of  America,  and  yet  so  little  Is  really  known. 
The  South  Is  no  longer  hypnotized  by  the 
war  we  lost  and  the  era  of  destruction  we 
suffered.  The  new  leadership  across  the  board 
is  looking  forward;    not   backward. 

In  the  last  ten  years  something  unique  has 
happened  to  our  region.  We  have  made  in- 
dustrial progress  and  we  have  brought  In  new 
Industry;  we  have  reversed  the  out-mlgra- 
tion  trend  and  our  per  capita  income  has 
moved  up  to  78':;  of  the  national  average; 
but  that  kind  of  material  progress  has  been 
experienced  before  by  other  parts  of  the 
nation  and  Is  still  going  on  elsewhere.  It  Is 
true  also  that  we  have  made  more  progress 
In  schools,  leading  the  rest  of  the  nation  In 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  desegre- 
gation, raising  In  a  decade  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  from  one-third  of  the 
adult  population  to  one-half,  and  almost 
doubling  per  pupil  expenditure;  but  this  Is 
also  the  general  direction  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  What,  then.  Is  unique? 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  unique  develop- 
ment in  our  region  has  been  both  in  the 
way  we  view  ourselves  and  perhaps  more 
important.  In  the  way  the  nation  looks  at  us. 
There  Is  a  rising  participation  of  the  black 
citizen  m  the  political  affairs  of  every  state  In 
the  South.  The  mood,  the  rhetoric,  the  poli- 
cies and  the  character  of  every  Southern 
Institution  has  been  sensitized  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  black  and  white,  and  concerned 
with  the  individual  aspirations  of  people  in 
ways  that  we  have  never  seen  before.  A  new 
cast  of  governors  Is  moving  to  the  forefront, 
shunning  the  dishonest  demagoguery  that 
pits  race  against  race,  that  capitalizes  on  bit- 
terness and  meanness  and  that  has  sapped 
the  energies  of  the  region  for  decades;  and 
they  are  now  responsive  to  new  Issues  like 
abolishing  hunger,  promoting  decent  hous- 
ing for  all,  and  opening  opportunities  in 
education  and  employment;  issues  that 
earlier  politicians  denied  even  existed  at  all. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  the  very  term 
"Southerner"  has  changed — no  longer  white 
and  defiant,  but  black  and  white  and  com- 
mitted to  the  South  and  demanding  a  saner 
future.  The  South  is  no  longer  the  step-chUd 
of  America — called  bigoted  and  outlandish, 
often  a  captive  of  its  worst  spokesmen,  too 
often  its  image  painted  by  the  writers  who 
were  enthralled  by  the  stereotypes.  The 
unique  change  Is  that  we  view  ourselves  dif- 
ferently and  we  have  much  to  offer  a  troubled 
nation  that  la  In  need  of  much.  As  the  North 
struggles  against  the  time-bomb  of  suUen- 
ness  and  despair  ticking  away  in  its  cities, 
the  South  Is  about  to  catch  the  wind  for 
the  horizon.  Our  destiny  at  last  belongs  to  us. 

Population  growth  underlies  much  of  what 
is  to  come.  I  suggest  that  our  stance  is  not 
that  we  are  seeking  growth — we  are  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  it.  Although  this  country 
and  this  region  are  apparently  blessed  with 
smaller  numbers  than  other  nations  and  re- 
gions, there  is  small  comfort  to  be  drawn 
from  this  ostensible  advantage.  Every  child 
bom  In  the  United  States  will  use  30  times 
more  of  the  basic  life  support  systems  of  the 
earth  than  the  average  child  bom  In  India. 
Are  we  to  wait  untU  this  relentless  Increase 
overtakee  our  finite  resources? 

A  bewildering  acceleration  of  forces  and 
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events  is  about  to  come  upon  the  South,  as 
It  has  long  since  fallen  upon  the  urban 
Industrial  areas  of  the  North.  We  know  there 
are  lessons  we  can  draw  from  their  errors  of 
experience. 

Our  need  is  to  analyze  our  problems  and 
design  owe  approaches  and  make  useful  find- 
ings common  knowledge  among  the  states  of 
the  region.  We  can  help  shape  our  own 
destiny,  and  perhaps  even  contribute,  by 
the  example  of  our  search,  to  solutions  of 
the  nation's  problems  as  well. 

Now  in  loolung  at  our  future  and  In  de- 
ciding what  to  do  and  the  approaches  that 
we  might  want  to  consider  we  can  each  de- 
cide to  go  It  alone,  each  city  bouncing  from 
crisis  to  crisis  and  crying  for  federal  funds 
to  alleviate  and  correct  but  hardly  to  prevent 
crises  breeding  more  crises. 

We  can  go  it  alone  as  Individual  states, 
with  limited  resources  to  see  the  future  re- 
sults of  present  policy  decisions  and  actions. 

We  can  go  It  alone  with  the  starts  and 
stops  that  are  part  of  the  democratic  process 
In  each  individual  state,  or  we  can  put  to- 
gether a  means  and  a  way  that  will  provide 
continuity  for  the  region  and  for  each  state 
within  it. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  care  deeply  about 
meeting  the  future  well.  We  have  been 
through  too  much  together  to  do  less  than 
we  can  now.  We  have  moved  through  one- 
crop  farming,  low  skill,  low  paying  Industry; 
through  periods  of  taxing  our  own  poor  to 
offer  Incentives  to  industrialists  to  come 
without  regard  first  for  social  consequences. 

But  now  we  have  before  us,  in  this  diversi- 
fying region,  a  wonderfully  open  field  on 
vvhlch  to  build  an  economy  and  a  style  of  life. 
With  our  minds  impressed  by  the  mistakes 
of  others — and  ourselves — let  us  determine 
that  when  we  have  put  our  land  and  our 
cities  to  their  full  use,  there  will  be  a  quality 
of  development  here  that  can  serve  as  a 
model.  i^ 

That  is  wBy  It  has  become  Increasingly 
clear  to  me  that  we  should  not  go  it  alone, 
but  we  should  build  our  Joint  hopes  on  our 
common  heritage,  setting  up  a  Southern 
Regional  Growth  Board  (or  maybe  we  should 
caU  it  the  Southern  Growth  Policy  Board  I 
that  would  bring  the  resources  of  all  our 
states  to  bear  upon  those  questions  that  are 
bound  to  affect  us  generally  in  the  coming 
changes.  Such  a  board  would  need  and  have 
no  power  to  act.  Instead,  it  would  undertake 
or  coordinate  fact-gathering  and  research, 
studies  and  analyses,  to  make  available  to  all 
the  states  of  our  region  the  best  information 
on  matters  of  basic  concern  that  the  best 
minds  In  the  South  are  capable  of  assemb- 
ling. Ultimately  it  could  be  the  clearinghouse 
and  data  bank  to  serve  the  Informational 
needs  of  governors  and  legislators  for  facts, 
forecaspts.  Ideas  and  common  experience. 

The  scope  of  this  board's  Inquiry  could  be 
as  broad  as  the  common  regional  interests — 
transportation,  tax  structure,  population 
groupings,  health.  Industrial  location.  It 
could  operate  as  specifically  and  limited  as  ;> 
research  examiner  compiling  comparative 
policies  governing  cable  television,  or  as 
broadly  and  theoretically  as  a  task  force  as- 
sessing Innovative  tax  and  social  policies  to 
resist  the  trend  toward  bankrupt  cities  hous- 
ing only  the  poor. 

The  board's  objective  would  be  to  make 
available  information  and  practical  thought 
on  the  widest  range  of  problems  the  regions 
leadership  can  perceive;  not  to  be  so  much 
as  Just  a  brain  bank  as  a  sleeves-up  partici- 
pant in  the  search  for  answers  to  the  hardest 
problems,  and  a  preventive  agent  for  traum.i 
before  it  happens.  In  sum,  the  proposal  is  to 
bring  the  combined  mind  of  the  South  to 
bear  on  the  expression  and  fulfillment  of  its 
destiny. 

The  elected  leadership  of  the  Southern 
states  can  work  cooperatively  in  deciding 
what  sort  of  fiiture  we  want  and  need,  how  to 
get  there,  and  then  get  on  with  the  business 
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of  getting  there.  I  think  this  Is  the  difference 
between  what  ve  now  look  to  and  the  early 
efforts  made  In  the  South  and  the  region, 
particularly  by  Howard  Odom.  Then  It  w&s 
not  possible  to  involve  the  elected  leadership 
m  planning  for  this  kind  of  future.  Now  It 
is  possible  and  that  Is  the  difference.  It  Is 
possible  to  put  the  task  on  the  elected  lead- 
ership with  full  confidence  that  they  have 
the  capacity,  that  they  have  the  spirit,  to 
look  to  the  future.  This  Interstate  compact 
organization,  run  by  elected  officials,  will  es- 
tablish a  forum,  a  convening  authority,  a 
broker  between  knowledge  and  action.  It  will 
serve  to  harness  the  Intellectual  resources  of 
our  region  to  the  problems  of  our  region.  And 
through  the  Board,  this  knowledge  will  be 
politicized,  become  part  of  the  governmental 
world  of  action:  action  guided  by  the  best 
knowledge   and   the  best  of  organized   fore- 

t.hniighif 

We  need  to  gain  Insights  from  others'  ex- 
perience as  we  look  to  what  this  board  can 
do  and  that's  communication.  We  need  to 
know  what  our  problems  are  before  the  del- 
uge of  symptoms  overwhelmes  us — that's  re- 
search. We  need  to  know  what  we  are  about 
and  what  our  goals  are  and  that's  priority 
setting.  We  need  to  know  what  the  mecha- 
nisms and  programs  are.  or  might  be.  to  aid 
us  In  achieving  these  priorities — that's  pro- 
gramming. And  we  need  to  know  how  to 
translate  all  this  into  effective  government 
action — that's  politics. 

CJommunication,  research,  priority  setting. 
programming  and  politics  are  the  elements 
of  what  the  Growth  Board  is  about.  It  Is  all 
these  as  an  aid  to  the  states.  It  is  all  these 
as  the  salvation  for  emerging  cities.  It  will 
be  for  the  governors  and  the  legislatures,  the 
mayors  and  the  city  councils,  the  county 
oommlssioners  and  the  school  boards  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  government — with  the 
added  resource  which  a  Growth  Board  can 
provide. 

The  compact  as  drawn  in  tentative  form 
to  be  considered  this  afternoon  charges  the 
Board  with  preparing  and  keeping  current  a 
Statenaent  of  Regional  Objectives.  The  Ob- 
jectives will  not  be  easily  formulated,  but 
they  will  form  the  heart  of  the  Board's  mis- 
sion, as  theee  Objeotives  will  keep  before  the 
South's  leadership  mutually  agreed  upon 
goals  and  values  that  all  the  states  feel  must 
guide  the  South.  The  Statement  of  Regional 
Objectives  will  iMX>vide  the  framework  for  the 
Board's  activities,  and  will  give  rise  to  the 
hope  that  governmental  activities  in  the 
South,  be  they  state,  or  federal,  or  local,  will 
be  guided  by  these  set  principles.  To  answer 
the  question  of  whether  we  as  a  people  in  a 
democracy  have  control  over  where  we  are 
going,  this  Statement  and  its  continuing 
re-evaluation  may  go  far  in  providing  the 
proof  that  we  can  provide  sensible,  sensitive, 
responsive,  responsible  government  by  the 
people. 

The  Board  will  also  be  charged  with  the 
power  to  make  or  commission  studies  and 
Investigations — without  any  real  constraints 
on  the  subjects  to  be  covered.  The  tenor  of 
the  compact  document,  our  discussions  to 
date,  the  needs  of  the  Southern  states,  sug- 
gest that  there  are  few  limits  on  agenda.  It 
is  In  this  area  that  I  see  the  real  opportunity 
for  the  Board  to  marry  knowledge  and  action. 
and  in  doing  so,  equipping  the  political 
process  for  the  decisions  it  must  make.  I  see 
task  forces  of  Board  members  and  academies. 
Jointly  exploring  the  issues  we  need  to  under- 
stand better.  These  task  forces  can  focus  the 
Issue,  seek  the  goals,  develop  the  alternatives 
and  suggest  the  answers — and,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  task  force  membership,  carry 
their  experience  back  to  their  institutions 
and  governments  to  that  both  the  world  of 
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action  and  the  world  of  knowledge  can  be 
enriched. 

There  is  today.  In  spite  of  all  the  problems, 
in  spite  of  all  the  people  that  are  disillu- 
sioned, there  is  no  call  to  resign  ourselves  to 
the  drift  of  men  and  power  Into  tightening 
knots  that  threaten  to  strangle  the  life 
Americans  want  to  live.  There  is  a  better 
way.  We  can  break  down  the  components  of 
the  problem  now  so  clearly  evident  and  be- 
gin to  solve  them  piece  by  piece  here  in  the 
South  where  we  still  have  time  to  think  be- 
fore we  follow  along  a  troubled  path. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  that  we  can  find 
ways  in  America  to  have  green  grass  and  pure 
water;  good  schools  and  clean  houses;  food 
enough  for  a  child  to  eat  and  wages  enough 
for  a  father  to  clothe  and  shelter  him  with- 
out despair;  parks  to  play  in  and  streets  to 
walk  in  without  alarm;  waj-s  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  without  the  waste  of 
delay;  means  to  shield  ones  family  from  ill- 
ness. All  this,  and  more.  It  is  one  of  our  title 
deeds  that  we  can,  through  effort,  keep  a 
brotherly  regard  for  one  another  in  this  land, 
and  improve  the  lot  in  life  for  each  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  all. 

That  is  what  this  proposal  for  a  common 
instrument  of  inquiry  is  about.  We  have  the 
time.  If  we  have  the  will,  to  think  and  to 
plan.  Still  facing  our  great  period  of  indus- 
trialization which  is  coming  on  we  do  have 
many  advantages.  But  as  Joel  Fleishman  of 
Dukes  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  has  noted. 
"To  the  extent  that  our  (Southern)  cities 
are  different  from  other  cities  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  extent  that  these  differences 
are  potentially  advantageous  to  us.  the  main 
reason  for  the  difference  Is  time  .  .  .  what 
time  has  given,  time  itself  wlU  take  away." 

If  we  see  the  time  we  have,  the  answers 
we  get,  the  policies  we  suggest,  the  programs 
we  create  may  lead  us,  as  the  South,  into  a 
truly  post-racial  society.  And  we  in  the  South 
can  show  the  way  to  the  nation,  and  for 
that  matter  the  world,  to  put  aside  the  bl- 
terness  that  divides  us,  and  build  on  the 
strengths  at  our  command.  It  is  time  for  the 
South  to  lead,  not  to  follow. 
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C.  A.    "CHRIS  •  CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or    NOBTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 

Speaker,  at  the  end  of  this  month,  C.  A. 

"Chris  ■  Christiansen  leaves  the  employ 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  after  42 

years  of  Government  service. 

I  have  known  Chris  since  I  first  came 
to  the  House  in  1963.  He  has  always  been 
attentive  to  his  duties  and  I  have  been 
impressed  with  his  diligence  in  carrying 
out  his  assigned  duties.  Chris  is  a  store- 
house of  knowledge  on  House  rules  and 
procedures.  Each  time  I  have  asked  him 
a  question,  he  has  given  me  prompt  and 
accurate  information. 

All  Members  who  have  come  to  know 
him  are  sorry  to  see  Chris  leave,  but  we 
respect  this  persona]  decision  he  has 
made  to  seek  a  quieter  life  with  less 
pressure.  I  want  to  extend  to  him  my 
very  best  wishes  for  many,  many  more 
years  of  happiness  and  fulfillment  and 
to  express  my  thanks  to  him  for  a  job 
well  done. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CAUrOBKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 28.  the  lead  editorial  in  the  larg- 
est newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  Register,  entitled  "Tyran- 
ny's "nmetable,"  made  a  chilling  predic- 
tion for  the  next  12  years  in  America— 
from  now  until  1984,  the  future  year  al- 
ready made  famous  in  George  Orwell's 
well  known  novel. 

I  am  not  sure  the  predictions  in  "Tyr- 
anny's Timetable"  are  accurate.  Certain- 
ly I  hope  they  are  not.  But  in  view  of 
what  has  already  happened  this  past 
year,  in  view  of  this  House's  action  De- 
cember 10  in  extending  the  President's 
power  to  control  our  Nation's  trillion- 
dollar  economy  with  just  33  x-otes  cast 
against  it,  I  believe  this  editorial  deserves 
the  most  serious  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration. U  every  Member  of  this  House 
read  it  carefully  and  thought  long  and 
hard  about  what  it  says,  there  would  be 
a  much  better  chance  that  its  predictions 
will  not  come  true. 

Tyranny's  Timetable 
In  the  Interest  of  history,  we  suggest  par- 
eats  clip   this  editorial   and  preserve  it  for 
their  children. 

We  are  persuaded  now  that  a  timetable  tor 
the  complete  replacement  of  American  free- 
dom by  a  dictatorship  can  be  diagrammed 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  We  do  not  mean 
a  camouflaged  dictatorship,  but  an  open, 
brazen  establishment  of  rule  by  supreme 
edict. 

When  the  Nixon  years  are  reviewed  by  fu- 
ture historians,  he  will  be  characterized  as 
the  tirchitect  of  the  "New  America."  He  will 
not  actually  establish  the  new  order  com- 
pletely, but  his  trail-blazing  actions  will 
mark  the  path  for  his  successor  who  may  be 
the  last  duly  elected  President  of  the  OB.A. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  already  fearlessly  shown 
that  the  American  President  may  disregard 
the  traditions  of  his  party  and  his  country. 
He  may  repudiate  his  promises,  and  by  execu- 
tive order  replace  the  freedom  by  control 
boards  whose  members  received  not  a  sin- 
gle vote  from  American  tax  payers. 

And  he  has  proven  it  can  be  done  with 
scarcely  a  whimper  from  the  people. 

The  major  obstacle  remaining  Is  the  power- 
ful labor  union  bosses  who  see  their  own 
demise  in  the  new  scheme  of  things.  But 
minor  concessions  will  be  made  to  this  power 
base  until  Mr.  Nixon  is  secure  in  his  second 
term. 

The  myth  of  "success"  which  will  be  bally- 
hooed  effectively  during  the  second  Nixon 
term,  will  bring  other  "phases"  and  it  will  be 
effectively  shown  that  labor  unions,  as  such, 
will  be  obsolete. 

With  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  government,  a  new  kind  of  Presiden- 
tial cabinet  will  provide  a  bureaucracy  to  es- 
tablish not  only  wage  and  price  limits,  but 
Job  placements  with  Federal  work  cards  di- 
recting who  shall  work  at  what  Job  and  when 
and  where  .  .  .  after  all,  why  should  there 
be  two  people  seeking  the  same  Job? 

Individual  determination  wUl  be  "proven" 
wasteful  and  not  In  the  national  Interest. 
This  program  wUl  start  among  the  mem- 
ployad,  move  Into  the  common  latMr  pool  UMl 
progress   eventually   to   the   profcaslons  In- 
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eluding  doctors  and  lawyers.  Lawyers  will  be 
the  last  to  go. 

Industry,  already  feeling  tighter  govern- 
ment controls,  will  quleUy  tall  Into  line. 
Initial  steps  wUl  be  Presidential  orders  elimi- 
nating "costly  competition." 

Newspapers,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
brought  into  the  age  of  enlightenment,  and 
tlas  transition  can  be  smoothly  engineered 
through  government  control  of  the  man- 
power. Critical  newspapers  will  be  permitted 
to  survive  for  a  few  years  as  effective  barom- 
eters to  test  the  mood  of  the  people. 

Americans,  already  moving  to  such  coun- 
tries as  Australia,  Canada  and  Israel  will 
begin  to  move  In  larger  numbers  untU  "in 
the  interest  of  national  security,"'  a  Presi- 
dential order  will  prohibit  such  departures. 
Meanwhile,  as  Nixon's  current  economic 
phase  anestheslzes  the  public,  a  group  of 
U  S.  .senators  Is  currently  at  work  to  set  aside 
the  two-term  limit  for  Presidents.  It  will  be 
eilecllvely  "proven"  that  by  limiting  a  Presi- 
dent to  only  two  terms,  he  becomes  a  "lame 
duck"  in  the  second  term  and  therefore  loses 
effective  influence. 

This  will  be  such  a  great  idea  that  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  will  become  "lifelime 
public  servants,"  just  as  are  Federal  Judges. 

Tlie  people  who  demand  elections  are  reac- 
tionaries. It's  a  waste  of  money  and  energy 
to  stage  these  charades  every  two  years.  After 
all,  when  you  have  a  "good  man"  In  office, 
why  try  to  change? 

With  those  little  technicalities  out  of  the 
way.  Mr.  Nixon  will  bow  out  of  office,  and  with 
tears  and  appreciation  of  a  grateful  nation, 
he  will  call  for  continuing  efforts  to  move 
America  ahead  along  the  enlightened  path- 
way he  has  courageously  established. 

Ttie  election  of  the  new  President  will  be 
a  vigorous  drama  in  which  failure  to  vote 
will  bring  criminal  Indictment.  The  new 
President  will  call  for  renewed  sacrifices  to 
keep  America  aggressively  active  In  the  re- 
building of  the  world  community,  hand  in 
hand  with  our  gallant  allies  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

By  the  end  of  his  second  term,  it  will  be 
effectively  "proven"  that  the  madness  of  pe- 
riodical elections  is  costly  and  unnecessary. 
After  all.  congressmen  and  Judges  serve  for 
life,  do  they  not? 

The  taxes  which  pay  for  major  party  cam- 
paigning can  be  eliminated  simply  by  accept- 
ing the  idea  that  the  President  should  con- 
tinue In  ofBce  so  long  as  he  wishes  to  so 
sacrifice  his  personal  life. 

And  there  you  have  It. 

The  elapsed  time  In  this  schedule  is  ap- 
proximately 12  years. 

Does  that  seem  too  soon? 

The  date  will  be  1984. 
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But  hard  work  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Christiansen  family.  Curt  was  one  of 
seven  children  bom  on  a  farm  near  Daw- 
son, Mirm. 

A  brother  Theodore,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher in  Dawson,  served  as  Governor  of 
Mirmesota  for  three  terms  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  here  in  Wash- 
ington for  two  terms. 

I  join  with  my  many  colleagues  in 
wishing  Chris  and  his  charming  lady  the 
best  of  health,  happiness,  and  continued 
success  in  his  retirement  years.  He  most 
certainly  deserves  them.  His  leaving  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress  he  has 
served  so  well.  His  legion  of  Minnesota 
friends  join  me  in  this  tribute. 


CURTIS  CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  10.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  only 
5  years.  In  that  period  of  time  I  have  de- 
veloped a  deep  respect  for  the  dedicated 
and  efficient  work  of  a  man  from  my 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
Curt  Christlanson,  our  loyal  and  con- 
scientious tally  clerk. 

Curt  has  worked  for  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment for  42  years,  including  2  years  in 
the  U.S.  military  service.  Truly,  he  is  de- 
serving of  a  rest. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 
Mrs.    HICKS    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  words  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
suggest  something  of  the  beauty  with 
which  the  advent  of  Christmas  is  clothed. 
As  Christmas  comes  down  to  us  today,  it 
is  a  rich  heritage  of  customs,  traditions, 
folklore,  and  legend.  dra"wn  from  every 
age  and  time,  and  from  -lany  lands  and 
peoples.  To  unravel  its  mystery  is  a  fasci- 
nating   and    inspiring    experience — the 
stor\'.  in  essence,  of  the  deepest  desires 
of  the  human  heart,  that  universal  long- 
ing for  spiritual  renewal  and  refresh- 
ment. The  words  are: 
"The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  Moon  Is  hid;   the  night  Is  still: 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist." 

The  idea  of  celebrating  on  or  about 
December  25  was  bom  among  ancient 
peoples  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
peoples  who  were  close  students  of  as- 
tronomy and  who  knew  that  the  last  days 
of  December  were  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice  when  the  sun  dwindled  and  the 
powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  be  gaining 
over  the  forces  of  light.  December  25  was 
the  turning-point  at  which  the  sim  began 
to  reassert  itself,  and  its  power  gave  new 
promise  of  life  and  fruitful  harvests.  In 
Rome,  it  was  the  dies  natalis  invieti 
soils — the  birthday  of  the  imconquered 
Sim. 

Inevitably,  the  Christian  community 
found  this  venerable  symbolism  highly 
appropriate  for  heralding  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  "light  of  the  world"  which  has 
overcome  the  darkness  of  despair.  So  it 
was  that  gradually  the  light  of  Christ  in 
men's  hearts  and  minds  foimd  Its  ex- 
pression in  the  customs  of  the  sun-feast, 
now  transformed  and  hallowed  by  the 
faith  and  prayer  of  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth. 

In  the  same  manner,  other  customs, 
originally  of  pagan  origin,  have  been 
assimilated  into  our  Christmas  herit- 
age— the  decorative  tree,  the  glowing 
candles,  the  stories  of  Santa  Claus, 
Stockings  by  the  fireplace,  greeting  cards, 
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yule  logs — all  are  now  associated  with 
the  birthday  of  Christ. 

In  our  own  day  the  keeping  of  Christ- 
mas has  often  been  commercialized 
beyond  recognition  of  its  spiritual  es- 
sence and  identity.  Yet,  while  allowing 
for  the  excess  that  exists  in  any  institu- 
tion or  custom,  the  Christmas  commerce 
we  so  often  deplore  does,  in  fact,  mean 
a  livelihood  for  millions  of  people  and 
often  the  difference  between  success  or 
failure  in  business.  Christmas  is,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  birthday  of 
jesus  who  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
honest  commerce  as  a  carpenter,  shar- 
ing, we  may  presume,  in  the  economic 
support  of  his  family.  Like  the  very  par- 
ables he  told.  His  life  is  an  example  of 
an  earthly  story  with  a  heavenly  mean- 
ing. So  it  is  with  Christmas.  Whatever 
the  excesses  of  its  commercialization,  it 
has  probably  stimulated  more  people  to 
help  the  poor  and  to  care  for  others  than 
has  any  other  holiday  in  the  calendar. 
So  long  as  Christmas  serves  to  make 
children  happy,  the  presence  of  Christ 
will  hallow  it. 

It  was  one  of  Christianity's  wisest 
moves  to  maintain  the  older  midwinter 
festival  and  to  transform  it  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which 
Christmas  is  celebrated  tells  us  that  its 
appeal  is  universal.  Even  those  outside 
the  Christian  faith  are  able  to  share  in 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  the  generosity 
of  giving,  the  exchange  of  greeting  and 
song,  the  sense  of  life  to  be  renewed.  For 
Christians,  the  feast  has  a  special  and 
precious  meaning,  set  forth  in  the  old 
carol: 

"God  rest  ye  merry  gentlemen:    let 

nothing  you  dismay; 
Remember  Christ  Our  Saviour  was 

born  on  Christmas  Day   .   .   . 
O  tiding  of  comfort  and  Joy!" 

May  the  spirit  of  Christmas  enter  our 
hearts  and  bring  us  all  "even  unto  Bethle- 
hem "  to  behold  his  birth  and  to  heed 
the  ancient  song  of  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men." 


OPERATION  NOEL 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  quoting 
"Service  Stripe,"  Walter  Reed  Hospitals 
newspaper: 

You  can  always  tell  when  the  Christmas 
Season  Is  bearing  down.  That's  the  time  when 
"Operation  Noel"  gets  underway  and  Con- 
gressional secretaries  hurry  to  complete  plans 
for  a  gala  piatlent  party. 

Last  Wednesday  evening.  Operation 
NOEL  held  its  third,  biggest  and  best 
Christmas  party  for  servicemen  in 
Washington  area  military  hospitals. 
Many  of  us  were  there,  joining  with  mili- 
tary leaders  to  wish  our  servicemen 
"Merry  Christmas."  I  came  away  from 
the  party,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
did,  with  a  special  feeling  that  this  is 
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what  Christmas  Is  all  about — showing 
others  that  we  care  about  them. 

Operation  NOEL  could  not  be  the  suc- 
cess It  is  without  the  help  of  some  very 
outstanding  people,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  just  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  who  gave  of  themselves  to 
Insure  that  last  Wednesday  there  would 
be  "No  One  E^rer  Lonely."  The  ofUcers  of 
Operation  NOEL  worked  extremely  long 
hours  and  deserve  our  sincere  thanks — 
Joe  Westner,  HUD's  congressional  of- 
fice; Pran  Westner.  secretary  to  John  Y. 
McCoLusTDi,  Nebraska;  Kathy  Pierpan, 
secretary  to  Bob  Bekgland.  Minnesota; 
and  Jayne  Oillen waters  and  Pat  Rlnaldi. 
secretaries  to  Johit  ScHicnz,  California. 

TTieir  efforts,  however,  would  have 
been  in  vain  without  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs, 
and  I  particularly  want  to  say  a  special 
"Thank  You"  to  John  McCollistkr.  The 
text  of  a  telegram  sent  by  the  President 
says  it  best : 
Hon.  Joaw  T.  McCoixism: 

Mrs.  Nixon  Joins  me  In  sending  our  warmest 
best  wishes  to  you  and  your  colleagues  In 
the  CX>ngrea8  as  you  express.  In  a  very  p«-- 
sonal  way,  this  Nation's  gratitude  to  our 
hospitalized  servicemen. 

In  this  season  of  giving,  we  become  espe- 
daUy  aware  of  the  great  gifts  of  those  who 
have  served  our  Country  at  the  cost  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  Regardless  of  one's  views  on 
the  cause  they  served,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement on  the  honor  they  have  earned. 
And.  as  Operation  NOEL  suggests,  there  must 
be  no  question  in  their  minds  that  we  will 
oontlnue  to  remeimber  and  to  honor  them. 

This  thoughtful  Christmas  party  Is  one  way 
of  saying  "Thank  You"  to  our  brave  men. 
In  addition,  all  of  us  must  pledge  them  our 
continuing  elTorts  to  build  a  world  of  peace 
and  goodwill  which  is  worthy  of  their 
sacrifices. 

RicHAko  Nixon. 

Operation  NOEL,  as  a  nwiproflt  chari- 
table organization,  is  solely  dependent 
upOTi  the  good  will  of  people  at  Christ- 
mas, and  their  fundraising  efforts  this 
year  have  had  tremendous  success, 
■nianks  to  H.  Ross  Perot,  of  Dallas.  Tex.; 
Anheuser-Busch;  the  American  Medical 
Association;  Mutual  of  Omaha;  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.;  116.  Inc.; 
Hal  Brown.  Jr..  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Julius  Lansburgh  Co.;  Giant  Pood;  and 
Narragansett,  for  their  very  special 
support. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least  are  the 
hundreds  of  congressional  secretaries 
who  were  hostesses  the  night  of  the 
party.  These  charming  young  ladies,  se- 
lected by  Chris  Negley  on  the  staff  of 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  of  New  York,  made 
sure  that  there  was  No  One  Ever 
Lonely  the  night  of  the  party.  And  a 
special  thanks  goes  to  Joe  Dougherty,  a 
Capitol  policeman  who  brought  special 
cheers  to  the  servicemen  as  he  portrayed 
Santa  Claus  for  the  second  year. 

Not  many  of  us  are  aware  that  after 
the  party.  Operation  NOEL  prepares 
1,500  gift  packages  for  distributicn  to  the 
hospitals  in  this  area,  as  another  way  of 
saying  "Merry  Christmas." 

The  moet  suitable  way  to  aid  my  re- 
main, Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  to  quote 
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from  a  letter  written  to  Joe  Westner. 
president  of  Operation  NOEL,  by  Adm. 
T.  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  attend  as 
I  was  in  Europe  on  NATO  business.  It  goes 
without  saying  that,  except  for  this  commit- 
ment. I  would  certainly  have  been  on  hand 
for  this  wonderful  tribute  to  our  hoepltallMd 
servicemen.  Please  express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation to  all  who  give  so  much  of  their  time 
and  effort  to  make  this  splendid  i>roject  a 
success. 


MULTIPLE-USE  MANAGEMENT  IN 
OUR  NATION'S  FORESTS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  a  two-part 
series  of  articles  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  followed  by  an  editorial  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  187  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  forest  lands  con- 
tained in  the  national  forest  system  and 
administered  by  the  UJ3.  Forest  Service, 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
txu-e.  These  articles  which  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  forests  are  being  administered  con- 
tained information  which.  I  personally 
believe,  was  misleading  and  certainly  was 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  misimderstand- 
ing. 

The  points  raised  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  series  were  clarified  by 
Forest  Service  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff  in 
the  letter  to  the  Times  dated  December  1. 
1971.  I  felt  that  Chief  Cliff  has  set  the 
record  straight  on  many  of  these  issues 
and  since  the  original  articles  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  29, 1  thought  it  appropriate  to 
share  Chief  Cliff's  comments  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  because  I 
know  well  of  their  Interest  in  all  aspects 
of  multiple-use  management  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system. 

Therefore.  I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Cliff's  reply 
of  December  1,  1971,  to  the  New  York 
limes  articles: 

Washington,  DC,  December  1, 1971. 
Editor 

Neto  York  Times, 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  past  few  years,  the 
public  has  been  awakened  to  the  cause  of 
conservation,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  growing 
national  concern  for  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  en- 
courages and  supports  this  concern.'  There 
has  been  good  In-depth  reporting  on  today's 
issues  of  environmental  concern,  but  there 
has  also  been  much  reporting  based  on  emo- 
tional statements,  not  fact. 

Such  is  the  case,  I  believe,  with  much  of 
the  content  of  the  articles  about  National 
Forest  management  that  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  November  15  and  16,  and 
an  editorial  of  November  21. 

I  agree  with  you  that  "It  Is  necessary  to 
get  the  facts  better  known."  The  articiea 
and  editorial  did  not  achieve  that  goal. 
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Through  the  liberal  use  of  quotations 
based  on  opinions  of  others,  your  reporter 
has  done  a  good  job  of  identifying  the  wide 
diversity  of  interests  In  the  National  Ptoresta 
and  the  simultaneous  mounting  pressures 
for  more  timber  and  a  better  environment. 
Unfortunately,  some  statements  are  Incorrect 
or  quoted  out  of  context  and  need  correcting 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  wUl  only  cite  a 
few; 

In  one  article,  the  writer  says:  "Bulldozers 
and  tractors  are  boring  into  some  of  the  last 
remnants  of  pristine  wilderness."  Obviously 
Implied  In  the  Imminent  dist^pearance  of 
wilderness   because  of  roads  and  logging 

The  Forest  Service  took  the  first  steps  to 
establish  wilderness  areas,  and.  today,  9  9 
million  acres  of  the  10.1  million  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  are  in  the 
National  Forests,  administered  by  the  Ftorest 
Service. 

Adding  primitive  areas  and  other  specially 
designated  areas  set  aside  in  National  For- 
ests as  restricted  from  commercial  develop- 
ment, the  total  soars  to  more  than  15  mil- 
lion acres.  These  33,400  square  mUes  cover  a 
bigger  area  than  the  combined  expanses  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachu- 
setts. Hardly  a  "last  remnant." 

Nor  will  the  establishment  of  wilderness 
in  National  Forests  stop  with  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  primitive  areas.  The  Forest  Service 
is  currently  reviewing  all  \mdeveloped  areas 
in  the  National  Forests  to  select  those  which 
should  have  future  intensive  study  for  pos- 
sible new  wildernesses.  The  public  has  been 
Invited  to  participate  in  these  reviews. 

Tour  reporter  also  says :  ...  "The  only  Fed- 
eral land  permanently  dedicated  to  public 
use  is  the  28  million  acres  In  the  National 
Parks. '  His  Implication  Is  that  this  la  the 
only  Federal  acreage  set  aside  for  noncom- 
mercial public  use,  and  that  recreation  is 
the  only  legitimate  public  vise  of  public 
lands. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  The  Con- 
gress clearly  stated  in  the  Multiple  Uae- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  that  the  National 
Forests  are  established  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered for  outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber, 
watershed,  and  fish  and  wildlife  programs — 
all  for  the  public  benefit.  The  National  For- 
ests provide  more  public  recreation  use, 
measured  In  man-days,  and  in  greater  va- 
riety than  any  other  of  the  Federal  lands. 

The  writer  also  sUted  flatly  that  clearcut- 
tlng  was  adopted  in  1964.  Actually,  clearcut- 
tlng  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  the 
western  United  States  and  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  examples  where  the  reproduc- 
tion which  followed  has  produced  excellent 
new  forests.  Clearcuttlng  was  applied  in  the 
East  in  the  early  I9e0's  after  extensive  re- 
search showed  that  this  method  could  pro- 
vide satisfactory  reproduction. 

Again  through  the  reporter's  use  of  quotes, 
he  attempts  to  establish  the  point  that 
National  Forest  timber  is  being  over-har- 
vested, and  that  multiple  use  management  Is 
not  being  practiced. 

These  general  implications  are  not  true. 
Annual  allowable  cuts  are  established  area- 
by-area  on  the  basis  of  conditi(»is  in  each 
National  Forest,  not  on  national  averages  as 
Implied  in  the  article.  These  cutting  ceilings 
are  adjusted  at  least  every  10  years  to  ac- 
count for  changes,  such  as  tree  planting, 
losses  from  fire  or  other  causes,  increased 
growth  from  improved  forestry  measures, 
withdrawals  for  wUdemeases  at  other  uses. 
In  the  very  few  inatanrces  where  "overcutting" 
has  been  done  to  combat  Insect  epidemics, 
salvage  of  flre-klUed  cs  windblown  timber, 
or  for  other  reasons,  it  is  oompensated  tat  in 
subsequent  planning  periods. 
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Increases  in  timber  harvest  that  occurred 
over  the  years  were  Justified,  by  better  utili- 
zation, improved  technology,  and  Increased 
f  rowth. 

Land-use  planning  is  not  a  precise  science. 
h.it  Uie  Forest  Service  system  of  multiple  use 
planning  is  as  advanced  as  any  system,  ap- 
plicable to  large  land  areas,  in  use  today.  As 
a  result,  the  National  Forests  are  producing 
more  goods  and  services  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  American  people,  and  In 
greater  variety,  than  ever  before. 

The  Times  editorial  contains  a  basic  flaw 
also  Completely  unfounded  is  tlie  ImpUca- 
tiun  that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Gilford  Plnchot — the  fathers  of  American  for- 
est conservation — would  have  endorsed  ef- 
forts to  diminish  the  Intensity  of  mtUtiple 
use  forest  management.  Farthest  from  their 
ininds  was,  as  Plnchot  himself  described  It. 
■  forest  preservation."  He  faulted  the  forestry 
a.ssoclations  of  the  time  for  giving  very  little 
attention  to  the  forest  as  "a  permanent 
producer  of  timber  " 

Later,  he  adds  In  his  book.  "Breaking  New 
Ground:"  "It  had  not  dawned  upon  them 
that  timber  can  be  cut  without  forest  de- 
struction or  that  the  forest  can  be  made  to 
produce  crop  after  crop  for  the  service  of 
man." 

Despite  the  dismi&sal  by  ilie  Times  of  re- 


cent efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to  bring  its 
programs  and  policies  into  line  with  current 
public  demands,  they  are  aggressive  efforts, 
subject  only  to  budget  limitations.  The  pub- 
lic is  being  brought  In  on  every  sensitive 
front  to  assist  in  reaching  management  de- 
cisions. Research  is  devoting  massive  efforts 
to  Improve  means  of  harvesting  and  regen- 
eration. Long-term  efforts  to  get  balanced 
funding  for  all  uses  of  the  forest  are  begin- 
ning to  achieve  results.  Because  forestry  is  a 
discipline  dealing  in  decades  and  centuries, 
the  evidence  on  the  ground  of  these  actions 
is  still  not  dramatically  seen,  but  it  is  com- 
ing rapidly. 

Forests,  like  air  and  water,  are  a  national 
heritage  that  must  be  used.  Improved,  and 
conserved  In  balance.  All  three  are  subject 
to  damage  by  excessive  use  resulting  from 
luilimited  population  growth.  The  Forest 
Service  Is  dedicated  to  managing  the  Na- 
tions forests  wisely,  enhancing  their  amen- 
ity values  so  that  future  generations  can 
continue  to  benefit  from  their  use  and  en- 
joyment. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discu.ss  all  matters 
relative  to  these  subjects  with  you  and  your 
v.riters  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Eow.\RD    P     Cliff. 

Chief. 


PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCES  LAND- 
MARK   PENSION    PROGRAM 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    nOJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  American  h&z  an  older  loved  one 
who,  through  no  fault  of  his  or  her  own. 
has  become  a  burden  on  his  or  her  fam- 
ily. That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  by  the 
landmark  pension  program  President 
Nixon  has  just  announced.  By  assuring 
every  citizen  of  the  opportunity  to  create 
for  himself  a  serviceable  pension  pro- 
gram, it  will  relieve  the  burden  so  many 
families  now  face  when  their  parents  and 
grandparents  become  unable  to  continue 
working. 

Helping  those  who  help  themselves  has 
gone  out  of  style  in  many  parts  of 
America.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  gone 
out  of  style  in  the  Nixon  administration. 
Because  this  latest  program  follows  in 
that  fine  tradition.  I  am  pleased  to  give  it 
my  fullest  support. 


SElSi  ATE— Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender  > . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords  wlio  hast  made  the  weak  to  con- 
found the  strong  and  the  small  to 
redeem  the  great,  may  the  spirit  of 
Bethleliems  babe  pervade  the  whole 
earth.  May  His  spirit,  enthroned  in  men's 
hearts,  break  down  all  barriers  which 
separate  man  from  man.  As  His  spirit 
radiates  throughout  the  world  may  jus- 
tice and  good  will  prevail.  Now  rule  in 
our  hearts  and  claim  our  love.  And  may 
our  gift  to  Thee  be  clean  minds  and  pure 
hearts,  steadfast  in  faith,  wliolly  dedi- 
cated to  Thee. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  184 >  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

The  message  also  smnounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  further  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  2891)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  t«reed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 


agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11731)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purpwses. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  subtitle  11  of  title  28.  District  of 
CoUunbla  Code,  relating  to  interest  and 
usury. 

S.  2429.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
in  order  to  conform  to  Federal  Law,  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  8312.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  combat  zones. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday,  December  14,  1971,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMtAlTTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  Taft). 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Tafti  is  now 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT'S     RADIA- 
TION  STUDY   ON   CANCER 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  investi- 
gation by  the  Health  Subcommittee  staff 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati's  radia- 
tion treatment  program  for  certain  ter- 
minal cancer  patients  has  raised  many 
immediate  and  disturbing  questions. 

I  am  reluctant  to  discuss  these  issues 
in  the  absence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Kennedy  i  ;  however,  I  believe  that  a 
public  statement  is  warranted  before  the 
Congress  recesses. 

In  mid-October,  staff  members  visited 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical 
Center  on  behalf  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee and  shortly  thereafter  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
labeled  this  program  "an  incredible  in- 
fringement of  individual  Uberty."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  12,  entitled  "Medical 
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Center  in  Cincinnati  Defends  Full-Body 
Radiation  in  Cancer  Care,"  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  of  the 
same  date,  entitled  "Pentagon  Radla- 
tiCHi  Study  Defended." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows  : 

Pkmt AGON'S  Radiation  Study  Deitnded 

Cincinnati.  October  11. — A  Pentagon- 
funded  rese&rch  program  that  has  exposed 
seriously  111  cancer  patients  to  "whole-body" 
radiation  was  defended  here  today  by  doctors 
helping  to  administer  the  program. 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Saenger,  head  of  radiology 
at  the  University  of  CTLnclnnatl  Medical  Cen- 
ter, said  that  81  patients  given  whole-body 
radiation  under  a  contract  with  the  Penta- 
gon's Nuclear  Defense  Agency  were  told  the 
Defense  Department  would  benefit  from 
their  treatments.  Dr.  Saenger  also  said  the 
patients  were  told  how  much  help  they 
might  expect  from  the  treatments. 

"In  each  case  the  patient  Is  advised  the 
Information  obtained  through  his  treatment 
may  be  used  by  the  military,"  Or.  Saenger 
said.  "Each  patient  Is  fully  Informed  about 
the  treatment  and  usually  interviewed  before 
treatment  with  a  member  of  his  fsunlly 
present." 

Dr.  Saenger  said  that  "insofar  as  we  have 
been  able  to  tell,  none  of  the  patients  died 
as  a  result  of  the  treatment.  These  patients 
had  a  life  expectancy  of  less  than  two  years 
when  they  entered  the  program." 

Dr.  Saenger  made  the  comments  In  an- 
swer to  a  story  In  last  Friday's  Washington 
Post  which  said  that  ill  cancer  patients  bad 
undergone  whole-body  radiation  treatment 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  over  the  last 
11  years.  The  Washington  Post  said  that  the 
treatments  had  been  pMld  for  by  the  Pentagon 
"to  understand  better  the  influence  of  radia- 
tion on  the  combat  effectiveness  of  troops." 

The  story  in  The  Washington  Poet  said 
that  the  Nuclear  Defense  Agency  bad  paid 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  tSSO.OOO  since 
1960  to  keep  the  study  going.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  was  told  by  Dr.  Saenger  that  the 
Pentagon  was  "just  alwut"  the  sole  support 
for  the  project  over,  the  last  11  years. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Oall,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati vice  president  and  director  of  the  medi- 
cal center,  denied  that  the  Pentagon  pro- 
vided the  only  funds  for  the  project.  Dr.  Oall 
said  that  the  project  had  been  under  way 
for  five  years  before  the  Pentagon  learned 
of  it. 

The  >850.000  paid  to  the  University  by  the 
Pentagon,  Dr.  Gall  said,  amounted  to  only  40 
percent  ol  the  total  cost  of  treatment  and 
hospital  care  for  the  patients.  Dr.  Oall  would 
not  explain  where  the  other  60  percent  came 
from  or  what  it  paid  for. 

Dr.  Oall  said  that  HI  patients  were  in- 
cluded In  the  study,  but  that  only  81  received 
radiation  treatments  for  their  cancers.  He 
said  27  patients  were  dropped  "for  medical 
reasons"  before  they  were  irradiated. 

Dr.  Saenger  said  that  six  of  the  81  patients 
are  still  alive. 

The  Washington  Post's  story  said  that  all 
but  three  of  the  cancer  patients  treated  in 
the  project  were  charity  patients  with  six 
years  of  schooling  and  had  IQ's  that  averaged 
a  below  normal  86  (average  Is  100) . 

"Of  course  those  in  the  study  will  reflect 
the  types  of  patient  we  have  in  the  Oeneral 
Hospital,"  Dr.  Saenger  said.  "The  sole  method 
of  selection  is  the  fact  of  advanced  cancer." 

MroicAL  CiNTTE  IK  Cincinnati  Deitnds 
Wholz-Bodt  Radiation  in  Cancxx  Ca«» 
Cincinnati,  October  11. — Officials  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati's  Medical  Center  said 
today  that  a  oent«r  program  of  applying 
whole-body  of  partial-body  atomic  radiation 
to    terminal    cancer    patients — a    technique 


that  Is  r«latlvely  rare — ^has  had  some  positive 
results. 

Ttaey  also  said  that  they  would  continue 
with  the  program  and  supply  research  In- 
formation to  the  Pentagon,  which  has  bad 
a  contact  with  the  center  on  the  program. 

The  Medical  Center  has  been  involved  In 
controversy  following  an  article  last  Friday  in 
The  Washington  Poet  describing  the  pro- 
gram and  containing  criticism  of  the  radia- 
tion process  voiced  by  several  medical  au- 
thorities. 

The  article  also  says  that  ihe  contract  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  Pentagon  makes 
the  prime  purpose  of  the  study  to  "under- 
stand better  the  influence  of  radiation  on  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  troops." 

SZCRXCT    is    denied 

The  three  officials  at  the  meeting  today 
were  Dr.  Clifford  O.  Orulee  Jr.,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Edward  A.  Oall,  di- 
rector of  the  Medical  Center,  and  Dr.  Eugene 
L.  Saenger.  professor  of  radiology  and  leader 
of  the  project  since  1955. 

Defense  Department  spokesmen  have  de- 
fended the  Pentagon's  funding  of  the  project. 
They  said  that  the  research  was  part  of  the 
Pentagon's  "continuing  support  of  medical 
rese&rch"  but  noted  that  the  department  did 
not  decide  what  kind  of  treatment  should  be 
used. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  has  called  the 
project  "an  incredible  infringement  of  In- 
dividual liberty"  and  has  threatened  to  in- 
vestigate the  program  through  his  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee. 

However.  In  a  70- minute  news  conference 
this  morning,  three  officials  of  the  Medical 
Center  defended  the  program's  techniques 
and  its  goals  and  said  that  the  Pentagon  was 
merely  sharing  "spin-off"  information  from 
an  existing  project. 

They  verified  that  the  Pentagon  had  paid 
•850,000  over  the  last  11  years  for  informa- 
tion on  the  program,  which  began  in  1955. 

Of  the  81  patients  treated  so  far,  six  are 
still  alive,  Dr.  Oall  said.  Without  that  treat- 
ment, he  said,  he  was  certain  they  would 
not  be  alive  today. 

Three  of  the  living  are  children,  who  have 
survived  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  years 
after  total-body  radiation.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren reportedly  won  a  basketball  competi- 
tion recently  in  Indiana. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  improve  the  life  tenure  of 
these  terminal  cancer  patients,"  Dr.  Oall  said. 
"I  imagine  the  Pentagon  has  its  own  special- 
ists who  analyze  our  findings." 

Dr.  Oall,  who  Is  also  a  vice  president  of  the 
municipal  university,  s&ld  that  the  project 
was  not  classified  or  secret.  He  said  that  the 
findings  had  been  published  in  "reputable" 
medical  Journals  several   times. 

He  also  said  in  an  interview  today  that  the 
program  had  been  approved  several  times  as 
recently  as  last  spring,  by  a  human  research 
oommlttee  at  the  Medical  Center.  Such  a 
committee  must  approve  all  research  before 
the  projects  receive  any  financial  aid. 

Public  knowledge  was  limited,  however,  un- 
til The  Post  reported: 

"To  understand  how  irradiated  troops 
might  function  on  the  battlefield,  the  uni- 
versity .  .  .  has  chosen  to  irradiate  cancer 
patients  who  could  no  longer  be  helped  by 
surgery.  The  patients  were  given  the  same 
kind  of  'total  body'  or  'partial  body'  radiation 
combat  troops  might  expect  to  receive  in  an 
exchange  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons." 

The  method  used  in  Cincinnati  consists  of 
aiming  cobalt  60  radiation  at  all  or  part  of 
the  body. 

Whole-body  radiation  Is  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  leukemia,  and  radiation  of  all  the 
lymph  nodes  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
Hod^kln's  disease. 

vasx  atomic  accident 

With  these  exceptions,  said  Dr.  Seymour 
Hopfam,  a  radiologist  at  the  Sloan-Ketteilnc 


Memorial  Oancer  Center  In  New  York,  "no- 
body to  my  knowledge  is  ualng  this  [whole- 
body  radiation]   as  a  therapeutic  measure." 

"It  approaches  what  happens  in  an  atomic 
accident,"  he  sold. 

Other  doctors  said  that  body  radiation  was 
used  mainly  against  Hodgkin's  EMsease  and 
leukemia,  which  spread  throughout  the  body. 
It  was  used  more  frequently  in  the  nlneteen- 
flftles.  but  its  use  has  reportedly  declined 
because  of  the  effects  that  make  the  patients 
temporarily  uncomfortable,  and  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  drugs  to  treat  the  disease. 

But  Dr.  Oall— noUng  that  he  is  a  patholo- 
gist, not  radiologist — said: 

There  are  many  ways  of  treating  a  prob- 
lem. This  is  our  method.  As  to  the  over-all 
thing,  we  ask  if  this  Is  beneficial.  We  have 
treated  20  cases  of  colon  cancer  with  basi- 
cally the  some  survival  term  as  60  colon  can- 
cers treated  another  way  at  another  center. 
So  we  didn't  do  more  but  we  didn't  do  any 
harm,  either." 

Another  matter  0(f  contention  woe  the  dis- 
comfort suffered  by  the  patients  who  agreed 
to  be  treated.  Dr.  Saenger  said  that  patients 
treated  with  the  "total-body"  radiations  had 
experienced  nausea  and  vomiting.  But  he  said 
that  this  was  typical  of  any  type  of  radiation 
treatment — even  the  localized  treatment  nor- 
mally given  most  cancer  patients. 

The  Post  article  also  said  that  all  but  three 
of  the  patients  were  charity  patients  from 
the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  with  an 
average  length  of  schooling  of  six  years  and 
an  intelligence  quotient  of  86  (100  is  con- 
sidered average ) . 

University  officials  said  that  low  I.Q.  pa- 
tients had  not  been  sought  out  as  guinea 
pigs  but  that  the  I.Q.  level  merely  reflected 
the  I.Q.  of  patients  at  a  public  hospital.  They 
also  said  that  t>atlents  were  given  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  process  before  signing  for 
the  treatment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  contacted 
officials  at  the  imiversity  and  have  at- 
tempted to  gtUn  a  better  imderstanding 
of  this  program. 

In  the  1950's  when  the  present  study 
was  initiated,  it  was  universally  appre- 
ciated that  there  was  no  successful  treat- 
ment for  advanced  and  widespread  can- 
cer, especially  when  unpredictably  dis- 
tributed in  the  body.  It  seemed  rational 
to  utilize  whole-  or  partlsd-body  cobalt  60 
radiation  for  this  purpose.  Prior  animal 
and  human  studies  suggested  that  this 
type  of  radiation  treatment  might  offer 
a  means  of  control.  The  entire  procedure 
was  reviewed  and  approved  by  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  medical  faculty 
unassociated  with  the  study. 

Certain  side  reactions  were  anticipated 
but  every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  or 
correct  these.  It  was  expected  that  the 
patient's  bloodforming  organs  might 
be  affected,  but  It  became  possible  to 
minimize  this  adverse  effect  by  •with- 
drawing a  quantity  of  the  patient's  bone 
marrow  before  treatment  and  reintro- 
ducing it  after  treatment  had  been  ad- 
ministered. 

Patients,  all  with  advanced  tiunors, 
were  offered  the  method  of  treatment; 
the  existence  of  cancer  of  this  extent  was 
the  sole  basis  for  inclusion.  In  discussion 
with  the  patient,  the  experimental  na- 
ture of  the  therapy  was  fully  explained 
on  at  least  two  occasions,  after  which 
the  patient  was  given  a  statement,  which 
he  signed.  Indicating  an  understanding 
of  the  course  to  be  followed.  In  most  in- 
stances one  or  more  members  of  the 
family  were  also  advised,  and  this  was 
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always  the  case  when  the  patient  was  a 
minor.  Only  those  individuals  whose  gen- 
eral condition  was  so  advanced  that  no 
treatment  was  possible  or  who  declined 
the  treatment  were  not  entered  Into  the 

study.  ,   ^     .     .,v. 

After  reading  about  this  study  in  the 
newspaper  I  immediately  contacted  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  received  a 
letter  dated  October  14  from  Mr.  Rady  A. 
Johnson,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Legislative  Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  to  me,  together  with 
a  fact  sheet  which  he  enclosed,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oftice  of  the  Secretart  of  Defense. 

Washington,  October  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
US.  Senate. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  This  letter  responds 
to  questions  concerning  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency's  contract  with  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  relayed  from  Miss  Doris  Hud- 
dleston  of  your  staff  to  the  Office  of  Chief 
Legislative  Liaison  on  12  October  1971.  The 
attached  fact  sheet  was  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  the  many  inquiries  received  on  this 
same  subject.  The  following  paragraphs  ad- 
dress directly  the  questions  posed  by  your 
query. 

1.  Q:  How  Is  the  money  appropriated  for 
the   University   of   Cincinnati   research? 

A:  This  program  was  funded  under  Re- 
search. Development,  Test  and  Evaluation, 
Defense  Agencies,  for  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  under  its  Nuclear  Weapons  Effects 
Development  Program  Element  6-27-04H. 

2.  Q:  Were  hearings  conducted? 

A:  Yes.  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  testi- 
mony is  presented  to  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Record  of  the  Senate  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  91st  Congress. 
Second  Session  states: 

"The  major  objective  is  to  define  and 
evaluate  human  response  and  vulnerability 
to  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
prevent,  mitigate,  or  delay  that  response 
through  Improved  understanding  of  the 
mechanism  of  injury  and  advances  to  pro- 
phylaxis, diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  three  basic  types  of  injuries  pro- 
duced and  the  many  variant  degrees  and 
combinations  that  would  occur  in  the  free 
and  nonfree  field  environment." 
Sincerely. 

Rady  A.  Johnson. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Fact  Sheet 

This  fact  sheet  answers  a  number  of  ques- 
tions received  from  memljers  of  Congress  and 
the  news  media  concerning  Department  of 
Defense  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  In  connection  with 
whole  body  radiation  research. 

Department  of  Defense  funds  have  been 
used  for  many  years  to  gain  supplementary 
research  information  from  ongoing  thera- 
peutic programs  of  medical  centers  conducted 
by  qualified  physicians  who  are  investigating 
areas  of  potential  significance  to  national 
defense  needs.  The  radiation  therapy  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Is  an 
example.  The  DejMu-tment  of  Defense  appre- 
ciates the  support  and  the  funds  provided 
over  the  years  for  these  projects  by  the 
Congress. 

A  radiation  therapy  project  for  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
University    of    Cincinnati,    commencing    at 


least  as  early  as  1955,  existed  for  some  five 
years  prior  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
involvement.  Department  of  Defense  partici- 
pation, starting  in  1960,  resulted  from  an  un- 
solicited proposal  from  Dr.  Saenger,  a  staff 
member  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
Hospital. 

Cost  of  the  University  program  in  therapy 
and  patient  care  is  borne  entirely  by  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  No  DOD  funds  have  been  ap- 
plied to  these  costs.  The  DOD  funds  are  used 
to  pay  for  supplemental  laboratory  analyses 
of  pitlents  who  have  received  total  body  radi- 
ation therapy.  Thus,  no  patients  have  re- 
ceived irradiation  as  a  result  of  DOD  funding. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  obtains  vol- 
untary consent  statements  from  potential  pa- 
tients. A  copy  of  the  consent  form  is  at- 
tached. Dr.  Saenger  reports  that  two  separate 
Interviews  are  used  to  discuss  this  therapy 
with  the  prospective  patients  and  that  in 
addition,  whenever  available,  relatives  are 
included  in  the  discussions. 

The  current  contract  is  for  $70,000  and  the 
total  for  the  last  three  years  is  $244,601.  The 
total  funds  obligated  throughout  the  period 
1960  to  the  present  Is  $651,482.79.  This  in- 
cludes years  1960  and  1961  in  which  funds 
were  made  available  through  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General.  Department  of  the 
Armv  as  well  as  the  funds  In  all  suosequent 
years  provided  by  direct  E>efense  Nuclear 
Agency  (formerly  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency)   contracts. 

The  rationale  underlying  support  for  this 
DOD  project  has  been  to  obtain  data  to 
correlate  the  biochemistry,  physiological  and 
more  detailed  equivalent  data  obtained  from 
animal  tests.  The  motivations  for  obtaining 
these  data  are : 

a.  to  assist  in  the  prediction  of  the  re- 
sponse of  military  personnel  under  conditions 
of  possible  operational  environments. 

b.  to  provide  data  which  potentially  may 
make  possible  the  development  of  treatments 
of  military  personnel  or  civilians  exposed  to 
such  environments  or  prophylactic  treatment 
before  encountering  such  radiation  fields. 
Such  fundamental  research  data  are  believed 
to  be  potentially  useful  In  treating  clvUlan 
casualties  from  any  massive  nuclear  exposure. 

The  decision  to  fund  this  project  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  was  made  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  ongoing  University  of 
Cincinnati  radiation  therapy  program. 

Tlie  design  of  the  DOD  funded  portion  of 
the  project  followed  the  original  proposal  by 
Dr.  Saenger  as  modified  by  both  medical  per- 
sonnel of  the  DOD  and  their  civilian  medi- 
cal peers.  It  consists  of  detailed  biochemical 
analysis  of  hemotologlcal  and  urine  samples 
and  "psychological  evaluation  of  the  patient 
undergoing  treatment. 

We  refer  you  to  Dr.  Edward  Gall  of  the  Um- 
verslty  of  Cincinnati  Medical  School  for  fur- 
ther information  about  their  radiation  ther- 
apy program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
tinued to  examine  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  relative  to  this  program.  I 
inquired  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Kennedy)  as 
to  the  nature  and  status  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's activities.  On  December  11,  1971, 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

U.S.    Senate, 

Washington,  DC.  December  11.  1971. 
Hon.    Robert  Taft,   Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  This  is  In  response  to  your  in- 
quiry regarding  the  Health  Subconuuittee  in- 


vestigation of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
research  project  involving  whole  body  radi- 
ation of  hvunan  subjects. 

This  Investigation  is  part  of  a  general 
series  of  studies  we  are  conducting  into  the 
problems  of  Health,  Science,  and  Human 
Rights.  These  studies  are  related  to  the  con- 
cerns which  recently  led  to  Senate  passage 
of  S.J.  Res.  75,  to  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society. 

The  particular  investigation  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati human  radiation  project  was  pre- 
cipitated by  a  Washington  Post  news  article 
on  Octoljer's,  1971,  which  asserted  that  the 
Defense  Department  was  sponsoring  research 
on  radiation  effects  on  human  beings,  with- 
out adequately  informing  the  Individuals 
involved  of  the  military  purpose  of  their 
irradiation. 

PoUowiiig  this  report,  the  hospital  officials 
involved  held  a  news  conference  in  which 
taey  denied  various  of  the  allegations  and 
implications  in  the  Washington  Post  story, 
and  provided  Justification  for  other  of  the 
points  which  they  admitted  as  facts.  Since 
October  8.  we  have  also  received  extensive 
iivformalion  relevant  to  the  project  from  a 
variety  of  other  sources.  This  information 
contains  some  significant  discrepancies  with 
the  official  account  of  the  project.  Accord- 
ingly. I  dispatched  two  staff  members  to  Cin- 
cinnati on  December  6  to  meet  with  the  hos- 
pital officials  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
tlie  case. 

Despite  their  extensive  disctisslons  with 
the  liospilal  officials,  there  still  remain  sig- 
nificant conflicts  of  fact  about  the  project. 
Our  analysis  has  also  raised  sut>stantial 
questions  of  national  policy  and  procedure 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  experimen- 
tation involving  human  subjects.  I,  there- 
fore, consider  it  important  to  complete  the 
investigation  so  that  we  can  firmly  estab- 
lish the  facts  of  the  case  and  hopefully  shed 
light  on  the  significant  policy  issues  In- 
volved. 

I  realize  that  the  extensive  press  Interest 
in  this  situation  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  But  as 
long  as  the  project  remains  under  a  cloud  of 
suspicion,  that  problem  wiU  persist.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Health  Subcommittee  in- 
quiry into  the  case  will  not  only  aid  in  the 
development  of  relevant  legislation,  but  will 
also  contribute  to  the  long-run  benefit  of  the 
University. 

I  will,  of  course,  keep  you  informed  ol  fur- 
ther developments  in  the  investigation,  and 
will  be  happy  to  have  my  staff  meet  with 
members  of  your  staff  to  discuss  the  project 
in  more  detail. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kenneot. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  December 
11,  I  replied  to  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  requesting  that 
hearings  by  the  Health  Subcommittee  be 
scheduled.  I  did  so  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  charges  as  serious  as  these 
should  be  simply  made  and  forgotten: 
neither  do  I  believe  that  such  charges 
should  be  covered  over.  When  a  leading 
university  medical  center  is  accused  of 
running  what  is  inferred  to  amount  to 
httle  more  than  a  death  camp  for  cancer 
patients,  I  believe  that  the  public  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  *Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) dated  December  11,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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U.S.  Senati, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Decemfjer  11,  1971. 
Hon.   EowARO  M.   Kennzot, 
Chairman,    Sultcommittee    on    Bealth,    VS. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Ted:    Thank   you   for  your  letter  of 
December  llth  regarding  the  total  body  low 
radiation  research  project  at  the  University 
i-f  Cincinnati. 

Ever  since  the  original  story  broke  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  8th,  I  have  been 
extremely  disturbed  about  the  matter  and 
have  been  in  discussions  with  the  responsi- 
ble medical  ofBcials  at  the  University.  I  hope 
to  have  a  comprehensive  report  Irom  them  in 
liie  very  near  future. 

If  there  is  one  thing  la  which  I  am  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  you.  it  is  that  the  mat- 
ter must  be  pursued  fully  by  the  Health 
Subcommittee  and  a  report  on  it  must  be 
Issued.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  my  discus- 
sions with  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  I 
was  awaiting  only  their  comprehensive  re- 
rort  before  demanding  that  this  be  done. 
This  Is  not  only  necessary,  sis  you  Indicate,  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Committee,  but  It  is  also  vital  In 
order  to  answer  responsibly  and  repair  any 
unjustified  damage  that  may  have  been  done 
to  the  reputation  of  highly  skilled  medical 
uoctors  and  research  personnel,  as  well  as  to 
the  institution,  which  is  a  top  flight  one. 

I  will,  therefore,  be  most  happy  to  have 
my  staff  meet  with  yours.  Unless  the  entire 
matter  can  be  resolved  satisfactorily  through 
the  Issuance  of  a  statement  of  approval  of 
the  program.  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
Health  Subcommittee  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject be  scheduled. 

As  to  further  matters  discussed  in  your 
letter,  I  can  only  make  the  following  com- 
ments. You  state  that  the  investigation  was 
precipitated  by  a  Washington  Post  news  arti- 
cle on  October  8th.  My  understanding,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  correct.  Is  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  news  article  was  precipitated  by 
Information  from  staff  members. 

My  protest  to  you  yesterday  occurred  be- 
cause I  understand  that  staff  members  in 
Cincinnati  last  week  (again,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  your  staff  or  the  Subcom- 
mittee's) demanded  of  the  University  medi- 
cal personnel  the  right  to  interview  patients 
who  had  received  or  are  receiving  total  body 
low  radiation  treatment.  Plainly,  this  not 
only  raises  serious  questions  with  regard  to 
the  dcctor-patlent  relationship,  but  it  also 
raises  serious  questions  as  to  the  possible 
adverse  medical  effect  upon  such  patients 
who  are  terminal  cancer  patients.  It  would 
seem  to  me  extremely  unwise  and  possibly 
cruel  to  proceed  with  any  such  policy  until 
a  great  deal  more  Is  known,  and  certainly 
any  assessment  of  the  program  should  be 
made  by  qualified  Independent  experts  rather 
than  by  Congressional  staff. 

I  shall  continue  to  get  further  information 
on  the  matter  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  I  will  appreciate  having  my  staff 
fully  briefed  by  your  staff  on  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

RoEiRT  Taft,  Jr.. 

U  S.  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy*  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ben- 
nis,  president  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, requesting  that  subcommittee 
staff  members  be  allowed  to  make  direct 
contact  with  the  patients  involved.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  December  13. 1371. 
Dr.  Wakren  Bennis. 
President,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Deab  D«.  Bennis:  This  letter  concerns  the 
investigation  which  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
oommltt««  has  been  conducting  Into  Dr. 
Saenger's  research  project  on  whole  body 
radiation  of  human  subjects. 

In  their  meeting  with  Dr.  Gall  and  Dr. 
Saenger  on  December  sixth,  the  Committee 
staff  requested  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  surviving  subjects  of  the  experiment, 
under  conditions  which  would  not  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  health  or  rights  of  the  Individuals 
concerned.  The  foUowup  letter  of  December 
seventh  specifically  requested  that  the  meet- 
ings commence  during  the  week  of  December 
thirteenth. 

The  request  was  discussed  further  wltli 
Dr.  Gall  in  phone  conversations  on  Decem- 
ber ninth  and  tenth.  Dr.  Gall  stated  that  he 
had  discussed  the  matter  with  various  of  his 
colleagues,  and  that  he  had  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  propriety  of  providing  the 
Committee  with  access  to  the  Individuals 
involved. 

We  have  discussed  the  matter  with  a  num- 
ber of  authorities  on  medical  ethics  and  the 
administration  of  medical  research,  and  have 
concluded  that  it  Is  perfectly  appropriate 
that  we  have  direct  communication  with  the 
individuals  Involved.  It  is  our  view  that 
meetings  with  the  ladlvldual  subjects  are 
essential  to  effective  completion  of  the  Com- 
mittee Inquiry,  and  that  such  meetings  can 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
injure  the  health  or  rights  of  the  Individuals 
concerned,  nono  of  whom  is  currently  hos- 
pitalized I  believe  strongly  that  the  eleveen 
adults  and  the  parents  of  the  three  children 
involved  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  cxjperaiion  with  the  Committee 
Inquiry. 

Since  we  would  like  to  initiate  the  meet- 
ings as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully  before 
December  23rd.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it 
if  you  could  direct  your  personal  attention 
to  this  matter  and  reply  to  my  request  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  way  in 
which  I  believe  this  matter  should  be 
handled  is  by  a  review  of  the  experts. 
It  should  be  handled  In  an  open  hearing. 
There  should  be  authority  from  the  sub- 
committee, together  with  any  demands 
being  made.  I  find,  unfortunately,  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  although  there  is  a 
peer  review  procedure  of  a  national 
group  of  radiologists  underway. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  mat- 
ter raises  many  serious  questions.  Some 
of  these  questions  can  be  resolved  by  full 
and  complete  hearings  on  the  part  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  I  hope  that 
these  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
promptly. 

Other  questions.  I  believe,  relate  to 
the  procedure  which  has  been  employed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  For  example,  this  investigation 
was  launched  in  Cincinnati  without 
my  knowledge,  without  any  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Health  Subcommittee 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
minority  staff.  The  minority  counsel  to 
this  subcommittee  has  Informed  my 
oCBce  that  he  was  entirely  unaware  of 
this  investigation  on  the  F>art  of  major- 
ity staff  members  until  after  these  find- 
ings and  charges  were  made  public  in 


the  newspaper.  I  question  the  propriety 
of  having  investigations  such  as  this 
launched  without  giving  the  minority  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  More  im- 
F>ortantly.  I  question  the  propriety  of 
is.^uing  public  statements  on  the  basis 
of  a  field  trip  by  majority  staffers  when 
no  hearings  have  been  held  and  there 
has  been  no  opp?itunity  for  the  oflQcials 
of  the  university  to  present  their  case, 

I  think  that  it  is  entirely  improper  for 
these  staff  membe;-s  to  go  out  and 
attempt  to  contact  patients,  and  for 
public  charges  to  be  made,  when  the 
safeguards  of  hearing  procedures  have 
not  been  followed.  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  conclude  this  chapter  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  immediately  imdertake 
full  and  complete  hearings  so  that  all 
parties  can  be  heard,  the  public  interest 
fully  protected,  and  the  pressures  being 
put  by  the  majority  staff  members,  with 
no  participation  by  the  minority  and  no 
information  given  to  the  minority,  can 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  ray  time. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  each  Senator's  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIA  AND  PAK- 
ISTAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  prepared  certain  figures  with  re- 
gard to  the  U.S.  aid  to  India  and  Pak- 
istan. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  assistance: 
namely,  loans  and  grants  under  the  AID 
program,  the  amount  of  economic  as- 
sistance furnished  to  India  over  the  years 
is  S9.123  billion  including  $4.54  bilUon 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  assistance 
through  AID  for  Pakistan  has  been  $4.01 
billion,  which  Includes  Public  Law  480 
assistance  totaling  $1.52  billion. 

This  does  not  include,  Mr.  President, 
mihtary  assistance  grants  or  military 
sales.  It  does  not  include  those  items,  be- 
cause those  figures  are  classified.  Just 
why  such  figures  as  those  should  be  clas- 
sified, the  Senator  from  Virginia  does  not 
know.  However,  I  have  dispatched  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  asking 
for  such  information. 
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The  telegram  to  Secretary  Laird  reads: 

Hon.  Melvim  Lairo, 
secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC: 

Please  furnish  to  me  as  soon  as  possible 
f  le  amount  of  total  military  assistance  (both 
erant  and  military  sale)  which  the  United 
States  has  furnished  to  India  and  to  Pak- 
istan. It  is  further  requested  that  these 
totals  be  In  an  unclassified  form  so  that 
they  may  be  utilized  in  debates  concerning 
this    vital    issue    before    the    United    States 

Senate. 

Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr., 

U.  S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  these  two 
countries  of  India  and  Pakistan  over  a 
period  of  time  have  received  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
more  than  $13  billion  in  economic  assist- 
ance and  Public  Law  480  funds.  And  this 
amount  does  not  include  military  sales 
or  grants.  It  does  not  include  the  amounts 
received  by  India  or  Pakistan  through 
the  international  financial  institutions. 

India  has  received  $2.5  billion  through 
these  institutions.  Pakistan  has  received 
$12  billion  through  these  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  all 
of  the  military  and  economic  assistance 
and  other  assistance  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended. I  have  prepared  tabulations 
showing  the  very  severe  financial  situa- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  finds  it- 
self. 

Our  Government  had  a  $30  billion  defi- 
cit last  year,  and  it  will  have  at  least  a 
$35  billion  deficit  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  which  I  have  pre- 
pared dealing  with  the  Government 
spending  and  deficit  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FISCAL  TABLES     OCTOBER  1971 

TABLE  1.-  US.  GOLD  HOLDINGS.  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS, 
AND  LIQUID  LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

(Selected  periods,  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


TABLE  3.    FEDERAL  FINANCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
[Billions  ol  dollars] 


Revenues 

Outlays 

Drticit(-) 
or 

surplus  (+) 

Federal  lunds 

Trust  lunds 

Unided  budget 

133.6 

M.7 

188.3 

163.8 

47.8 

211.6 

-30.2 

^6  9 

-23.3 

Source.  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 


Gold  Total 

holdings         assets 


Liquid 
liabilities 


End  ol  World  War  II 20.1  20.1  6.9 

1957                                ..  22.8  24.8  15.8 

1970  10.7  14.5  43.3 

August  1971 10.1  12.1  146.0 


1  Estimated  figure. 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

TABLE  2.-0tFlCITS  IN   FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND   INTEREST 
ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT.  1963-72  INCLUSIVE 


IBilllons  of  dollars] 


Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays  Deficit  (-) 

Interest 

1963 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

10.0 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

10.7 

1965 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.4 

1966 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.1 

1967 

..        111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

13.5 

1961 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1969 

..        143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

16.6 

MM 

..        143.2 

156. 3 

-13.1 

19.3 

1971 

133.6 

163.8 

-30.2 

20.8 

19721 

..        143.0 

178.0 

-35.0 

21.3 

10-y««r  total. 

..    1,152.7 

1,304.0 

1S1.3 

150.2 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FISHERMEN'S 
PROTECTIVE   ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  557,  H.R.  3304. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
what  this  is  about.  I  am  sorry.  For  the 
time  being  I  object. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRrFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection, and  it  is  so  ordered. 


1  Ettimattd  fifum. 

Source:  OfTic*  el  M«n«g*nMnt  and  Budftt,  MCtpt  1972 
•stimatM. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FISHERMEN'S 
PROTECTIVE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  557.  HR.  3304. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
blU  wiU  be  sUted  by  tiUe. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  f<dlows: 

CaleD<l«r  No.  657,  HJl.  3304.  a  blU  to 
amend  the  FUhennen'a  Prot«ctlT«  Act  of 
1067  to  enhance  the  efTecttTencM  of  Inter- 
national flahery  conservation  programs. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
(H.R.  3304)  is  necessary  for  the  wise 
conservation  and  management  of  many 
ocean  types  of  marine  life,  including  fish 
and  marine  mammals  and  their  products. 
I  strongly  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  its  passage  by  this  body. 

H.R.  3304  would  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  i68  Slat. 
883,  as  amended:  82  Stat.  72S)  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  8  at  the  end. 

Section  8  la)  provides  that  whenever 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines 
foreign  nationals  are  conducting  fishing 
operations  in  a  manner  or  under  cir- 
cumstances which  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  an  international  fishery  con- 
servation program,  he  must  certify  this 
fact  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  is  then  authorized,  but  not 
required,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  or  all  fish 
products  of  the  offending  coimtry  for 
such  time  as  he,  in  his  discretion,  be- 
lieves warranted,  and  to  the  extent  sanc- 
tioned by  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT. 

At  this  point.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  note  that  such  importation  prohibi- 
tion as  permitted  by  the  act  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  particular  fish  product  taken 
in  violation  of  a  particular  fish  con- 
servation program.  For  example,  al- 
though a  given  country,  I  use  Denmark 
as  an  example,  violates  an  international 
fisheries  conservation  program,  such  as 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries — ICNAP. 
the  President  may  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  all  fish  products  from  the  offend- 
ing country,  not  only  salmon.  This  is 
important,  because  it  multiplies  the  ef- 
fect of  a  violation  manifold.  As  men- 
tioned in  the  House  report  on  this  bill: 
In  the  case  of  Atlantic  Salmon,  Danish 
exports  to  the  United  States  totaled  54.365 
pounds  In  1970  worth  $63,844.00.  Import  of 
aU  Danish  lish  products  totaled  32.656.000 
pounds  valued  at  »10,543,298.00  The  Impact 
of  loosing  a  10  million  dollar  market  as  op- 
posed to  a  63  thousand  dollar  market  is  ob- 
vious. 

Section  8ib>  of  the  act  requires  the 
President  within  60  days  after  the  cer- 
tification to  notify  Congress  of  any  ac- 
tion he  takes.  He  must  also  notify  Con- 
gress should  he  fail  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  take  action  and 
also  must  explain  his  reasons  therefor. 

Section  8(c)  makes  it  imlawful  for  any 
person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  knowingly  bring  or 
import  into  the  United  States  any  flbli 
products  so  prohibited. 

Section  8(d)  subjects  \iolators  to  a 
$10,000  fine  for  the  first  oflense  and  a 
$25,000  fine  for  each  subsequent  offense. 
In  addition,  all  fish  products  thus  illegal- 
ly imported  are  subject  to  forfeiture  or 
the  money  value  thereof  must  be  paid 
to  the  U5.  Qovemment  and  in  general 
customs  laws  relating  to  the  seizure.  Judi- 
cial forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of 
cargo  violations  are  applicable. 

Section  8(e)  vests  oiforcement  respon- 
sibiUty  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
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and  authorizes  U.S.  judges  of  the  district 
courts  and  Commissicmers  to  issue  war- 
rants and  other  services  of  process  nec- 
essary for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  imd 
regulations  issued  thereunder.  It  also 
provides  the  persons  authorized  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  act  may  ex- 
ecute warrants  tuid  other  processes,  make 
arrests,  conduct  searches  of  vessels,  and 
seize  illegal  fish  products. 

Section  8if»  defines  the  terms  used  in 
the  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  had  exten- 
sive hearings  both  in  the  House  and  re- 
cently in  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  November  22  and  24.  Those  hear- 
ings on  November  22  were  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  and 
attended  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
fMr.  Hatfield)  and  me.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  I  were 
present  at  the  November  24  hearings. 
Last  Saturday  the  Commerce  Committee 
passed  this  bill  out  to  the  floor.  To  these 
other  Sraiators.  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
and  particularly,  to  our  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Macnuson)  .  who  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  legislation,  I 
would  especially  like  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal thfljiks  for  their  swift  action  cm  this 
legislation.  Without  them  there  would  be 
no  bill  before  us  today. 

Many  able  witnesses  appeared  before 
our  committee  and  were  generally  quite 
favorable  to  the  bill.  It  also  appeared 
that  witnesses  before  the  House  commit- 
tee were  similarly  favorable  and,  when 
they  did  have  any  objection,  the  House 
bill  was  {u;cordingly  amended. 

Mr.  President,  many  argiunents  have 
been  advanced  for  this  legislation.  If  in- 
discriminately fished  on  the  high  seas, 
the  great  anadromous  fish  which  form  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  economic  back- 
bone of  our  fishing  industry,  particularly 
along  the  east  coast,  in  New  England, 
and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  including, 
of  course,  Alaska,  may  become  extinct. 
For  this  reason,  international  fisheries 
conventions  have  sought  to  limit  and 
control  these  high  seas  fishing  activities. 
Several  signatory  nations  to  ICNAP,  most 
principally  Denmark,  have  failed  to  agree 
to  all  the  provisions  protecting  Atlantic 
salmon.  Although  they  have  agreed  in 
the  future  to  limit  catch  levels  to  ap- 
proximately the  1969  level,  this  is  nothing 
but  a  smoke  screen  which  permits  Den- 
mark to  continue  fishing  at  an  already 
dangerously  high  level.  ITiis  life  cycle  of 
the  Atlantic  salmon  is  approximately  6 
to  7  jrears.  Therefore,  the  full  Impact  of 
such  exploitation  will  not  be  felt  until 
1975.  At  that  time,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
save  the  fish  and  our  fishing  industries. 

Such  conventions,  if  they  have  no 
teeth,  also  work  to  disadvantage  of  those 
nations  which  agree  to  abide  by  them. 
These  nations  are  put  at  an  economic  dis- 
advantage and  can  only  sit  by  and  help- 
lessly watch  while  other  nations  which 
have  not  signed  continue  to  reap  vast 
harvests  completely  unchecked. 

It  is  apparent  how  vast  the  economic 
effect  of  such  indiscriminate  fishing  prac- 
tices is  when  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed not  only  as  fishermen,  but  also  in 
subsidiary  industries  throughout  the 
coastal  areas  of  this  country  and  others 


is  considered.  And  as  one  witness  before 
our  committee  pointed  out. 

All  this  Is  being  csnsed  by  a  Danish  high 
seas  sftlmon  fleet  of  about  ten  troUers 
manned  by  less  than  100  fishermen!  And  the 
landed  vtilue  of  the  salmon  Is  worth  only 
about  several  million  dollars. 

To  many  expert  sports  fishermen,  the 
salmon  is  the  finest  sports  fish  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately  it  is  as  good  on  the 
dinner  table  as  it  is  on  the  end  of  the  line. 
And  therein  lies  the  tragedy. 

This  bill  is  not  limited  to  one  species  of 
fish  or  marine  mammals.  It  applies  equal- 
ly to  fishery  conservation  programs  in  all 
areas  of  the  world  to  which  this  country 
is  a  signatory  party  It  will,  therefore,  also 
put  needed  teeth  into  our  Pacific  fishing 
conventions,  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
fishing  industry  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  third  reading. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.^sed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2191  be  indefinitely  po6tpc»ed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bUI  will  be  indefinitely 
po.stponpd. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Receipts  and  DisantsirMrNTS  to 
Appbopriations   Prom    Disposal    op   Mili- 
tary Supplies 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  receipts  and  disbursements  to 
appropriations  from  disposal  of  military  sup- 
plies, equipment  and  ma>terlal  and  lumber  or 
timber  products,  as  of  September  30.  1971 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlaUona. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Contract  Award  Pro- 
cedures and  Practices  of  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Need  Improving",  dated 
December  15,  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Medical  Devtcb  SArrrr  Act 
A    letter   from    the    Secretary    of    Health. 
Education.  axMl  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoeed  legislation  to  p»ot«ct  the  public 


health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  medical  devices  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Special  Briock  Replacement 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  special  bridge  replacement  program,  dated 
November  1971  (with  an  accompanyli^  re- 
port I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMAOTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
w  ere  submitted : 

By  Mr  GRIFFIN  (for  Mr.  Macnuson ), 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  without 
amendment: 

HR.  7117.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the 
reimbursement  of  U.S.  vessel  owners  lor 
charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release  of  ves- 
sels and  crews  Illegally  seized  by  foreign 
countries,  to  strengthen  the  provisions 
therein  relating  to  the  collection  of  claims 
against  such  foreign  countries  for  amounts 
so  reimbursed  and  for  certain  other  aunounts. 
61, d  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-584). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  timp 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STE\''ENSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.   Cask,   Mr.   Eagleton,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.    Hart,  Mr.   Hughes,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Kinnedt,  Mr.  Mac- 
nuson. Mr.  McOovtnuf .  Mr.  Metcalp, 
Mr.    MoNDALE,    Mr.    Packwood.    Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.   Ribicoff.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
TuNNEY.  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3025.  A  bill  to  prohibit  records  of  deeds 
from  giving  Implicit  recog^nltlon  to  racially 
reetrictive  covenants,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 
S   3026.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  fund  for  acti- 
vating  authorized   agencies,   and    for   other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   CRANSTON    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  TUNNEY)  : 

S  3027.  A   bill   to  designate   certain  lands 

in   San   Luis   OblsfX)   County.   California,   as 

wilderness.    Referred    to    the  Committee   on 

Interior  and  Insulai*  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 

Hughes,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
Kennedy,   Mr.   Macnuson,   Mr. 
McGovERN,   Mr.   Metcalf,    Mr. 
Mondale,    Mr.   Packwood,   Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.    TuNNEY,    and    Mr.    Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  3025.  A  bill  to  prohibit  recorders  of 
deeds  from  giving  implicit  recognition  to 
racially   restrictive  covenants,   and   for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bayh, 
Cass.  Eagleton.  Harris,  Ha»t,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,   Kennedy.    Magnvson,   Mc- 
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Govern,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Packwood, 
Pell,  Ribicoff,  Scott,  Tunney,  and 
Williams,  I  Introduce  legislation  which 
will  strip  racially  restrictive  covenants  of 
the  aura  of  legitimacy  they  continue  to 
possess  because  they  are  uncritically  ac- 
cepted for  recordation  by  public  officials. 

Racially  restrictive  covenants  are  relics 
of  an  era  when  whites  felt  no  need  to 
disguise  their  intent  to  deny  housing  op- 
portunities to  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties. One  such  covenant,  which  was  in- 
volved in  a  recent  lawsuit,  is  typical: 

No  part  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed  shall 
ever  be  used,  or  occupied  by,  sold  demised, 
transferred,  conveyed  unto,  or  In  trust  for. 
leased,  or  rented,  or  given,  to  Negroes,  or  any 
person  or  persons  of  Negro  blood  or  extrac- 
tion, or  to  any  person  of  the  Semitic  race, 
blood,  or  origin,  which  racial  description  shaU 
be  deemed  to  include  Americans.  Jews.  He- 
brews. Persians,  and  Syrians,  except  that; 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude 
partial  occupancy  of  the  premises  by  do- 
mestic servants.   .  .  . 

Fully  23  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  landmark  case  of  Shelley  against 
Kraemer  unanimously  ruled  that  ra- 
cially restrictive  covenants  in  real  prop- 
erty deeds  are  void  and  unenforceable. 
Notwithstanding  this  clear  ruling,  only 
four  States  have  passed  legislation 
which  might  arguably  restrict  the  rec- 
ordation of  deeds  containing  restrictive 
covenants.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  memorandum  on  this  subject,  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  December  6,  1971. 
To:  Hon.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III 
Prom :  American  Law  Division 
Subject:    State   Laws    against    Racially    Re- 
strictive Covenants 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for  a 
survey  of  state  laws  which  may  bar  recorda- 
tion of  a  written  instrument  relating  to  real 
estate  which  contains  a  racially  restrictive 
covenant. 

Four  states  have  passed  laws  which  nullify 
the  effect  of,  or  restrict  the  use  of  racially 
restrictive  covenants.  Massachusetts  has  a 
law  (Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.,  Chap.  1&4  S23B 
(Supp.  1971) )  which  declares  such  covenants 
void.  New  Jersey's  statute  (NJ.  S.  A.  46:3- 
23  (Supp.  1971))  provides  that  racially  re- 
strictive covenants  are  void  and  that  they 
cannot  be  "listed  as  a  valid  provision  affect- 
ing such  property  In  public  notices  concern- 
ing such  property."  Nevada  Rev.  Stats., 
111.237  (1967)  gives  a  grantee  the  power  to 
remove  such  covenants  on  his  property  from 
the  land  records  by  filing  an  affidavit  with 
the  offlce  of  the  county  recorder  declaring 
such  covenants  to  be  void.  Finally,  Minne- 
sota Stats.  Ann.  507.18  (Supp.  1971)  pro- 
vides that  no  written  Instrument  thereafter 
made,  affecting  real  estate,  shall  contain  any 
racially  restrictive  covenant. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
i-ssue  has  apparently  been  overlooked  by 
Federal  as  well  as  State  law.  Last  month 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  held  in  the  case  of 
Mayers  against  Ridley  that  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  Federal  law  was 
breached  by  the  "ministerial"  act  of  re- 
cording a  deed  containing  restrictive 
covenants.  The  court  did.  however,  con- 
demn restrictive  covenants  in  the  strong- 
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est  terms,  and  it  urged  Congress  to  enact 
new  legislation  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  bill  we  offer  today  places  two  new 
restrictions  on  recorders  of  deeds.  First, 
recorders  may  not  henceforth  record  or 
copy  an  instrument  containing  a  restric- 
tive covenant  imless  the  instrument  is 
accompanied  by  a  notice  stating  that 
the  covenant  is  void  and  unenforceable. 
Second,  recorders  of  deeds  must  cause  a 
notice  stating  that  restrictive  covenants 
are  void  and  unenforceable  to  be  dis- 
played on  every  Uber  volume  or  other 
journal  in  their  custody  which  contains 
deeds  or  other  real  property  instruments. 

Recorders  of  deeds  should  have  no  dif- 
ficulty complying  with  these  reasonable 
requirements.  As  the  dissenting  judge  in 
Mayers  against  Ridley  pointed  out.  lit- 
tle more  than  a  rubber  stamp  will  be 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  many  American  home  buyers 
are  humiliated  or  discouraged  by  racially 
restrictive  covenants,  but  even  one  is  one 
too  many. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  does 
not  constitute  approval  of  the  Mayers 
against  Ridley  ruling  that  section  804ic) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  does  not 
reach  the  recordation  of  instruments 
containing  restrictive  covenants.  Rather, 
the  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
isting imcertainty  by  providing  a  clear 
and  specific  remedy  for  a  clear  and  spe- 
cific problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  opinion 
of  the  court  of  appeals  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
opinion  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3025 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sec.  1.  The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968  (PL. 
90-284 )  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
immediately  after  Section  804: 

"Sec  804A.  Recordation  of  Instruments 
Containing    Restrictive    Covenants 

"  (a)  As  used  In  this  Section — 

(I)  The  term  "Recorder  of  Deeds'  means 
any  public  official  In  any  State  whose  duties 
include  the  reccH-datlon  of  Instruments 
relating  to  the  conveyance  or  ownership  of 
real  property; 

(II)  The  tierm  'restrictive  covenant'  means 
any  covenant,  clause,  provision,  promise  or 
other  written  representation  purporting  to 
restrict  the  right  of  any  person  to  possess 
real  pro]perty  on  account  of  that  person's 
religious  faith,  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

"(b)  No  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  comply 
with  any  request  to  record  or  copy  any  In- 
strument relating  to  the  conveyance  or  own- 
ership of  real  property  containing  a  restric- 
tive covenant  unless  a  notice  stating  that 
the  restrictive  covenant  is  void  and  unen- 
forceable Is  imprinted  on  or  af&xed  to  the 
Instrument. 

"(c>  Every  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  cause 
a  notice  stating  that  restrictive  covenants 
are  void  and  unenf(»'ceable  to  be  displayed 
on  every  Uber  volume  or  other  journal  in 
his  custody  in  which  instruments  relating 
to  the  conveyance  or  ownership  of  real  prop- 
erty are  kept." 

Sec.  a.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Re- 
strictive  Covenant   Repudiation   Act". 
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1UJ3.  Cotirt  of  A)>peals,  for  the  District 

Columbia  Circuit.  No.  71-14181 

Appeal  From  the  U.S.  District  Coxtrt  for  the 

District  or  Colttm^ia 

(Daniel  K.  Mayers,  et  al.,  appellants  v.  Peter 
S.  Ridley,  etal.) 

(Decided  November  15,  1971.) 

Afr.  Michael  J.  Waggoner,  with  whom 
Messrs.  Jack  B.  Oicens  and  Ralph.  J.  Temple 
were  on  the  brief,  for  appellants. 

Mr.  Ted  D.  KiLemmerling,  Assistant  Cor- 
pcsation  Counsel  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  whom  Messrs.  C.  Francis  Murphy, 
Corporation  Counsel,  and  Richard  W.  Barton, 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  were  on  the 
brief,  for  appellees. 

Before  Wilbur  K.  Miller,  Senior  Circuit 
Judge,  and  Wright  and  Tamm,  Circuit 
Judges. 

Opinion  filed  by  Tamm,  Circuit  Judge. 

Dissenting  opinion  filed  by  Wright,  Cir- 
cuit Judge. 

Tamm.  Circuit  Judge:  Appellants,  home- 
owners in  the  District  of  Columbia  whose 
deeds  contain  racially  restrictive  covenants, 
brought  a  class  action  sxiit  In  the  District 
Court  against  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ' 
on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  d  all  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  homeowners  similarly  sit- 
uated. They  alleged  that  the  ReoKtler's  ac- 
tions In  accepting  for  filing,  and  maintaining 
public  records  of  resftiiotive  covenants  was 
in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
•ntle  Vin  of  the  Pair  Housing  Act  of  1968, 
42  use.  5§  3601  etseq. 

They  sought  the  following  relief:  (1)  a 
declaration  that  their  rights  were  Infringed 
by  the  practice  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  In 
accepting  tor  recording  and  filing  public  rec- 
ords containing  racially  restrictive  covenants: 

(2)  an  Injunction  barring  the  Recorder  from 
accepting  for  recording  and  filing  any  deed 
or  Instrument  containing  a  racially  restric- 
tive covenant  and  from  providing  copies  of 
such  deeds  or  instruments  without  clearly 
identifying  them  as  containing  void  and  un- 
enforceable racially  restrictive  covenants;  and 

(3)  an  Injunction  requiring  the  Recorder  to 
affix  to  every  Uber  volume  in  his  custody  a 
notice  that  any  raciaUy  restrictive  covenants 
contained  in  the  deeds  or  Instruments  there- 
in were  void  atkd  unenforceable. 

In  denying  the  requested  relief,  the  District 
Court  granted  appellees'  motion  to  dismiss, 
whereupon  this  appeal  was  noted.  We  afflim. 
First,  we  shaU  examine  the  oature  of  the 
offlce  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  discussion  of  the  statutory  and 
constitutional  issues. 


Congress  has  provided  that  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  shall  ".  .  .  record  aU  deeds,  con- 
tracts, and  other  instruments  In  writing  af- 
fecting the  title  or  ownership  of  real  estate 
or  personal  property  which  have  been  duly 
acknowledged  and  certified;"  DC.  Code  §  45- 
701  (1967).  He  is  further  required  to  "per- 
form all  requisite  servioes  connected  with 
the  duties  prescribed"  in  regard  to  the  filing 
of  instruments  and  to  "have  charge  and  cus- 
tody of  aU  records,  papers,  and  property  ap- 
pertaining to  his  office."  DC.  Code  {  45-701 
(3),  (4)   (1967). 

Interpreting  the  statute  shortly  after  en- 
actment this  court  stated: 

"Undoubtedly,  the  recorder  of  deeds  Is 
in  the  category  of  ministerial  officers,  and 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  validity 
of  Instruments  of  writing  presented  to  hJm 
for  record.  It  requires  no  elaboration  of  law 
or  of  the  authorities  to  sustain  this  con- 
tention." Dancy  v.  Clark,  24  App.  D.C.  487, 
489  (190S>. 

We  pointed  out  that  although  the  Recorder 
does  hare  ministerial  discretion  to  determine 
whether  a  document  Is  of  the  type  appro- 
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prUte  for  filing,  "[h]e  is  by  the  law  required 
to  receive  and  file  .  .  .  such  InstnuneDts  as 
have  been  dvUy  executed,  and  which  purport 
on  their  face  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  In- 
struments entitled  to  be  filed.  .  .  ."  /d.  In 
short,  the  nature  of  the  office  bars  the  relief 
which  appellants  seek. 

The  Recorder  of  Deeds  Is  a  ministerial 
officer.  The  authority  of  a  ministerial  officer 
is  to  be  strictly  construed  as  including  only 
such  powers  as  are  expressly  conferred  or 
necessarily  implied.  Voiingb/ood  v.  United 
States,  141  P.  ad  912  (6th  Clr.  1944).  A  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  to  file  a  deed  containing  a 
restrictive  covenant  involves  discretion.  In- 
deed, the  Recorder  is  not  even  permitted  to 
correct  obvious  typographical  errors  despite 
the  consent  of  all  the  parties  thereto. 

Furthermore,  the  Recorder  is  not  em- 
powered by  the  statute  to  determine  the 
legality,  validity  or  enforceability  of  a  doc- 
ument to  be  filed.  Determining  whether  a 
covenant  in  a  deed  is  a  racially  restrictive 
covenant  demands  a  legal  Judgment.  The 
clerical  staff  of  the  Recorder  certainly  does 
not  have  the  knowledge,  capacity  or  acumen 
to  perforin  the  tasks  asked  of  them  by 
appellants. 

In  many  respects  the  Recorder's  function 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  clerk  of  a  court.  The 
clerk  of  a  court,  like  the  Recorder  is  required 
to  accept  documents  filed.  It  is  not  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  Judicially  determine  the 
legal  significance  of  the  tendered  documents. 
In  re  Halladiian,  174  P.  834  (C.C.Mass.,  1909) ; 
Vnited  States  v.  Bell.  127  P.  1002  (C.C.EXl.Pa. 
1904);  State  ex  rel  Kaufman  v.  Sutton,  231 
So.2d  874  (Pla.App.  1970):  Malinou  v.  Mc- 
Elroy,  99  RJ.  277.  207  A.2d  44  ( 1965 ) .  In  State 
ex  rel.  Wanamaker  v.  Miller.  164  Ohio  St.  176, 
177,  128  NJ!.2d  110  (1955),  the  court  com- 
mented upon  the  function  of  Its  clerk  in  the 
following  manner: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  this  court, 
In  the  absence  of  instructions  from  the  court 
to  the  contrary,  to  accept  for  filing  any  paper 
presented  to  him.  provided  such  paper  Is  not 
scurrilous  or  obscene.  Is  properly  prepared 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  requisite  filling 
fee.  The  power  to  make  any  decision  as  to 
the  propriety  of  any  paper  submitted  or  as 
to  the  right  of  a 'person  to  file  such  paper 
Is  vested  In  the  court  not  the  clerk." 

The  Recorder  is  a  neutral  conservator  of 
records.  The  entire  purpose  and  value  of  his 
office  is  that  he  preservee  the  precise  docu- 
ments presented  to  him.  To  give  the  Recorder 
the  power  to  do  what  appellants  ask  would 
not  only  be  In  violation  of  the  statute  creat- 
ing his  office,  but  would  functionally  distort 
the  office  into  a  hydra-headed  monster. 

Even  though  the  acts  of  the  Recorder  are 
ministerial  in  nature,  they  may  not  violate 
'With  Impunity  the  statutes  of  this  land,  nor 
may  they  contravene  the  constitution.  We 
must  therefore  continue  our  Inquiry.  Plrst, 
we  turn  to  the  relevant  statute. 


TlUe  Vm  of  the  Pair  Housing  Act  of  1968, 
42  U.S.C.  i  3604(c)  (1970) .  makes  it  unlawful 
"|t]o  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
niade,  printed,  or  published  any  notice,  state- 
ment, or  advertisement,  uHth  respect  to  the 
sale  or  rental  of  a  dtoellinff  that  indicates  any 
preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  ctational 
origin,  or  an  intention  to  make  any  such 
preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

On  Its  face  the  statute  clearly  does  not 
apply  to  the  Recorder  of  Deeds.  The  Recorder 
does  not  offer  property  for  sale  or  rent,  nor 
Is  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  com- 
merclal  real  estate  market.  He  merely  func- 
tions as  a  neirtral  repocUory.  The  "notice" 
or  "sUtement"  the  statute  speaks  of  Is  that 
made  by  the  offeror  or  hds  agent  In  the 
market  place. 

The  leglslatire  history  bears  out  this  In- 
terpretation. After  a  careful  aeareh  at  tbm 


hearings,  debates  and  testimony,  we  find 
only  that  the  depth  and  dearth  of  legislative 
history  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  shal- 
lowness of  appellants'  position.  The  thrust 
of  the  statute  is  clearly  directed  towards  ad- 
vertising in  the  market  place.  As  a  principal 
witness  at  the  hearings  stated:  "I  think  it 
outlaws  advertising  that  Is  racial  In  nature."  - 
Furthermore,  while  testifying  on  a  substan- 
tially slmilsj-  bill  former  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  catalogued  the  parties  and  acts 
which  the  statute  was  Intended  to  cover.  The 
Recorder  Is  nowhere  mentioned.  He  stated: 

"The  title  applies  to  all  housing  and  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  by  prop- 
erty owners,  tract  developers,  real  estate 
brokers,  lending  Institutions,  and  all  others 
engaged  in  the  sale,  rental,  or  financing  of 
housing."  ' 

III     , 

Although  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968 
does  not  prohibit  the  Recorder's  actions, 
those  actions  must  be  enjoined  if  they  are 
violative  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  As  the  states  are  pro- 
hibited from  racial  discrimination  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  so  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Its  agents,  including  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds,  are  prohibited  from  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  race  by  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Boiling   v.  Sharpe.  347   U.S.   497    (1954). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  racially 
restrictive  covenants  void  and  unenforce- 
able. Shelley  v.  Kraemer.  334  U.S.  1  (1948). 
The  question  presented  here  Is  whether  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds,  by  recording  and  filing 
deeds  containing  racially  restrictive  cove- 
nants, deprives  appellants  of  constitutional 
due  process. 

A  prerequisite  to  recovery  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  is  a  showing  of  (1)  harm  done 
appellants  (2)  by  the  Recorder.  We  find 
these  essential  elements  letcklng. 

The  Recorder  of  Deeds,  Impartial  in 
thought  as  well  as  action,  is  not  giving  the 
approbation  of  the  state  to  the  substantive 
contents  of  the  deeds  filed.  The  Recorder, 
the  cold  steel  safety  deposit  box  of  the  real 
estate  industry,  merely  preserves  documents. 
Although  he  acts  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  acts  as  a  studiously  neutral  re- 
pository. 

The  concept  of  neutrality  plays  an  Im- 
portant role  In  constitutional  law.  Where 
the  government  is  under  no  affirmative  ob- 
ligation to  act  and  Is  merely  neutral,  there 
can  be  no  due  process  violation.*  In  a  re- 
lated area  of  the  law  courts  have  found  in- 
sufficient state  Involvement  in  private  dis- 
crimination to  constitute  a  constitutional 
violation  where  the  state  merely  played  a 
neutral  part.'-  We  find  these  cases  most 
instructive. 

The  most  developed,  area  of  law  for  oiu- 
purposes  is  the  administration  of  estates  and 
trusts."  If  the  state  probates  a  discrimina- 
tory will  through  the  use  of  its  legal  machin- 
ery,— i.e..  Recorder  of  Wills  and  Probate 
Court — the  courts  have  held  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  merely  acting  in  a  nonsignlflcant 
neutral  capacity  which  does  not  constitute 
state  action  under  the  Fourteenth'  or  Fifth 
Amendments.  See  U.S.  National  Bank  v. 
Snodgrass,  202  Ore.  530,  275  P.2d  860  {en  banc 
1954) :  Gordon  i'.  Gordon,  332  Mass.  197,  124 
N.E.2d  228.  cert,  denied,  349  U.S.  947  ( 1955 ) . 
See  also  Wilcox  v.  Horan,  178  P.2d  162,  165 
(10th  Clr.  1949). 

Speaking  for  the  Court  in  Evans  v.  Newton, 
382  U.S.  296,  300  (1966).  Justice  Douglas 
sUted: 

"If  a  testator  wanted  to  leave  a  school  or 
center  for  the  use  of  one  race  only  and  In 
no  way  Inxpllcated  the  State  In  the  supetTl- 
alon,  control,  or  management  of  that  facility, 
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we  assume  arguendo  that  no  constitutional 
difficulty  would  be  encountered." 

If.  however,  in  the  administration  of  an 
estate  or  trxist  the  govemmerxt  takes  an 
active  non-neutral  role  by  srupervlsing,  man- 
aging or  controlling,  there  Is  state  action 
within  the  confines  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  See  Pennsylvania  v.  Board  of 
Directors  of  City  Trusts,  353  U.S.  230  (1957), 
Pennsylvania  v.  Brown.  392  P.2d  120  (3rd  Cir 
1968).  cert,  denied.  391   US.  921    (1968). 

In  Evans  v.  Abney,  396  U.S.  435  (1970)  the 
Supreme  Court  found  no  state  action  in  the 
Georgia  state  court's  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  cy  pres  to  a  racially  discriminatory 
trust.  The  Court  reasoned  that  the  Georgia 
court  was  merely  enforcing  trust  laws  which 
were  "long  standing  and  neutral  with  regard 
to  race  "  Id.  at  444.  (Emphasis  supplied.)  The 
court  reached  this  conclusion  despite  the  fact 
that  B  state  Is  Involved  In  a  racially  discrim- 
inatory trust  In  the  following  ways:  (1)  the 
state  attorney  general  enforces  the  trust  on 
behalf  of  the  public;  (2)  the  courts  super- 
vise the  administration  of  the  probate  estate 
and  trust;  (3)  the  trust  enjoys  tax  exempt 
status;  and  |4)  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres  as  well 
as  other  state  statutes  often  apply  to  the 
trust. 

In  the  Instant  case  appellants  urge  that  the 
mere  neutral  act  of  recording  deeds  consti- 
tutes state  action  in  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  In  light  of  the  above  prece- 
dents, we  cannot  agree.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  evil  of  which  appellants  complain  lies 
not  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder,  but  in  the 
soul  of  man. 

Appellants  have  also  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  harm  resulting  from  the  recordation  of 
racially  restrictive  covenants.  These  cove- 
nants are  clearly  unenforceable  and  may  be 
easily  repudiated.'  In  addition,  these  cove- 
nants do  not  constitute  a  cloud  on  title  or 
affect  the  marketability  of  the  property.  As 
the  learned  District  Judge  stated: 

"It  is  stretching  too  far  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  the  offensive  language  In  a  deed 
in  the  custody  of  the  Recorder  Is  going  to 
frighten  a  would-be  buyer.  We  must  face  the 
practicality  that  buyers  do  not  begin  their 
negotiations  by  examining  the  records  main- 
tained by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds.  That  func- 
tion is  performed  by  brokers,  attorneys  and 
title  Insurance  companies  making  the  record 
searches.  Brokers,  laviryers  and  title  Insurance 
companies  are  fully  aware  that  racially  re- 
strictive covenants  are  not  enforceable.  Slip 
Op.  at  2-3" 

Appellants,  nevertheless,  rely  uf>on  Bryant 
V.  State  Board  of  Assessment  of  State  of 
North  Carolina,  293  TBupp.  1379  (E.D.N.C. 
1968)  and  Hamm  v.  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Elections,  230  P.Supp.  156  (E.D.Va.  1964). 
affd  per  curiam  s.ub  nom.  Tancil  v.  WooUs. 
379  U.S.  19  (1964(  for  the  proposition  that 
where  records  are  maintained  with  uncon- 
stitutional racial  identifications  the  main- 
tenance is  unconstitutional  per  se  requiring 
no  demonstration  of  harm.  Appellants  have 
misread  these  cases.  In  these  cases  state 
officials  listed  Negro  and  White  citizens  sepa- 
rately on  voting,  property  assessment  and 
divorce  records.  In  voiding  these  laws,  the 
Bryant  court  found  that  citizens  were  harm- 
ed because  the  opportunity  for  discrimina- 
tion In  Jury  selection  was  present.  No  such 
potential  exists  here.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  no  list  maintained  here  which  classifies 
Individuals  by  race,  for  restrictive  covenanU 
appear  on  deeds  owned  by  persons  of  ail 
races.  Moreover.  In  each  of  those  Instances 
the  lists  were  compiled  and  maintained  by 
affirmative  action  of  the  state.  A  situation  we 
again  do  not  have  here, 
rv 

We  reach  our  decision  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly. Not  reluctant  In  the  law  we  expound, 
for  we  know  It  to  be  right;  but.  reluctant  In 
the  conclusion  some  may  draw,  and  the  inter- 
pretation others  may  glean,  from  our  deci- 
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UUs  case  to  be  correct.  We^areconvlnc^l  that  ^-^-— ^- -~  ^i^  .rd;"v;,d"of  7a^:     meaie    our    entire    society.    GeneraUons    of 

medy  sought.  We  tual  data  supporting  the  resulting  Judlcia 

or  constitutional  legislation.  That  we  thereby  evade  the  lega 

Violation  m  the  actions  of  the  Recorder  of  truth  in  a  particular  situation  Is  seK-JU8« 


the  ministerial  nature  of  the  office  of  Re-     «;«  ™«;™  J^^^J""  T^'^';;^^^^  governmental  participation  In  racial  zoning 


corder 

also  can  find  no  statutory  or 


needs  This,  however,  is  not  to  say  there  Is 
no  remedy  for  an  unfortunate  situation.  It 
merely  means  the  remedy  sought  Is  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  Judiciary. 

congress  has  a  panoply  of  power  as  wel 
as   a   plethora  of   resources   at   its   disposal 
create  the  legal  machinery  to  deal  with 


to 


this  problem.  We  note  that  the  courts  have 
elven  an  expansive  reading  to  Congressional 
DOwer  in  the  eradication  of  discrimination 
from  the  fibre  of  our  society.  See  Jones  v. 
^T/red  H.  Mayer  Co..  392  VS.  409  (1968); 
vnited  States  v.  Guest,  383  U.S.  745  (1966). 
We  urge  the  Congress  to  gather  together 
representatives  from  among  the  bankers, 
brokers,  title  Insurance  companies  and  land 
developers  for  a  serious  attempt  at  a  solu- 
tion Restrictive  covenants,  born  of  a  racist 
mileu.  exorcised  by  the  white-sheeted  ghosts 
of  a  not  too  distant  past,  do  not  find  favor 
with  this  court.  We  exhort  the  Congress  to 
extricate  the  nation  from  this  quagmire  of 
inequality  by  excising  these  atavistic  an- 
achronisms from  the  legends  of  our  culture. 

V. 

Tlie  vigor  of  our  dissenting  brother  re- 
quires us,  reluctantly,  to  point  out,  re- 
spectfully,  his   unfortunate   failure    to   dls- 


fled.  apparently  in  the  rlew  that  we  have 
homogenized  the  life-blood  of  society.  With- 
out praying  for.  or  dreaming  of  a  consensus 
on  every  issue,  we  regret  the  suggested  dis- 
position of  this,  or  any  case  for  that  matter, 
on  a  philosophical  rt»ther  than  a  legal  basis. 

Affirmed. 

Wright.  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting:  Almost 
25  years  ago,  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334  US.  1 
(1948),  declared  Judicial  enforcement  of  re- 
strictive racial  covenants  in  land  deeds  lui- 
constltutional.  Five  years  after  Shelley  Mr. 
Justice  Mlnton.  speaking  for  a  majority  of 
the  Justices  In  Barrous  v.  Jackson,  346  U.S. 
249  (1953) .  thought  he  was  dealing  with  "the 
unworthy  covenant  in  its  last  stand"  and 
"closlingl  the  gap  to  the  use  of  this  covenant, 
so  universally  condemned  by  the  coxirts."  Id. 
at  259.  Yet  today  the  majority  upholds  a 
practice  of  the  District  Columbia  Recorder  of 
Deeds  which  places  the  official  Imprimatur 
of  the  state  on  the  same  racist  covenants 
which  were  facing  their  "last  stand"  18  years 
ago.'  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  we 
are  oteervlng  still  again  the  "spectacle  of 
slavery  unwilling  to  die.'  Jones  v.  Alfred  H. 
Mayer  Co..  392  U.S.  409,  445  (1968)  (concur- 
ring opinion) . 

Appellants  In  this  action  are  a  group  of 


tinguish   between   the    facts    in   this    record      District  of  Columbia  residents  representing 

"  -^  —  --•'     ^he  class  of  homeowners  whose  property  is 

burdened  by  Illegal  racist  covenants.  They 
ln.-5tltuted  this  suit  In  order  to  enjoin  the 
Recorder  from  accepting  such  covenants  for 
filing  In  the  future.  Moreover,  they  seek  cer- 
tain corrective  measures  which  would -with- 
draw state  approval  from  restrictive  cove- 
nants already  on  file.  When  the  District  Court 
dismissed  their  complaint,  they  renewed 
their  arguments  In  this  court. 

For  decades,  the  Recorder's  office  has  ac- 
cepted these  covenants  for  filing  and  main- 
tained them  as  public  records.  Appellants 
contend  that  this  official  legitimization  of 
racist  agreements  so  deeply  Involves  the  state 
in  private  discrimination  as  to  vlcdate  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
See  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  947  (1954). 
Cf.  Hurd  V.  Hodge,  334  U.S.  24  (1948).  More- 
over, appellants  argue,  even  If  the  Recorder's 
actions  are  constitutional,  they  are  clearly 
Impermissible  under  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1968.'  Section  3604(c)  of  that  Act  makes  it 
unlawful,  with  certain  exceptions,  "[tjo 
make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
printed,  or  published  any  notice,  statement, 
or  advertisement,  with  respect  to  the  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dvi-clllng  that  Indicates  any  pref- 
erence, limitation,  or  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
or  any  Intention  to  make  any  such  prefer- 
ence, limitation,  or  discrimination." 

In  rciiponse.  appellees  decline  to  meet  ap- 
pellants' constitutional  argument.  Instead, 
they  contend  that  exclusion  of  restrictive 
covenants  Is  not  required  by  the  Pair  Hous- 
ing Act,  that  such  an  exclusionary  rule 
would  be  burdensome  to  administer  and  be- 
yond the  Recorder's  statutory  authority,  and 
that  in  any  ca.se  appellants  suffer  no  harm 
because  of  the  void  covenants.  For  the  rea- 
sons stated  below,  I  find  each  of  these  argu- 
ments unconvincing.  Although  they  can  be 
attacked  separately  on  their  respective 
merits,  It  Is  worth  obser\-lng  at  the  outset 
that  in  the  aggregate  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  the  sort  of  lame  excuses  for  denial 
of  racial  Justice  which  the  Supreme  Court 
rejected  long  ago.  See.  e.g..  Griffin  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Prince  Edtcard  County.  377 
U.S.  218,  234  (1964);  Cooper  v.  i4aron,  358 
U.S.  1  (1958);  Barrous  v.  Jackson,  supra,  346 
U.S.  at  257-259. 


and  the  fiuency  of  his  self-created  rhetoric 
upon  which  he  bases  his  erroneous  conclu- 
sion. By  frequently  incantlng  "restrictive 
racial  covenants",  "constitutional"  and  "in- 
dividual rights",  as  if  the  mere  utterance 
of  these  words  had  some  secret  power  to 
dictate  an  only  conclusion,  the  dissent  Is 
obviously  and  completely  hubristic  of  the 
factual  situation  to  which  the  record  con- 
fines us.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  "govern- 
mental participation  In  .  .  .  an  illegal  en- 
deavor— .  .  .,  maintenance  of  a  segregated 
h.ou.sing  market"  or  of  Government  becom- 
ing a  "co-cousplrator  In  an  Illegal  scheme." 

The  Recorder,  as  we  point  out.  Is  neither 
"publishing  nor  circulating"  racial  cove- 
nants. The  Recorder  has  not  made  a  "policy 
decision  to  consider  illegal,  racist  covenants 
as  documents  affecting  the  title  or  ownership 
of  real  estate,"  nor  Is  he  giving  "deliberate 
and  manifest  encouragement  of  private  dis- 
crimination." The  Recorder  does  not  put 
"Government's  seal  of  approval"  on  the 
docviments  he  files  any  more  than  the  clerk 
of  this  court  puts  Judicial  approval  on  the 
documents  he  accepts  for  filing.  Obviously 
the  filing  of  documents  with  the  Recorder 
does  not  in  any  manner,  means  or  way  estab- 
lish their  legitimacy.  These  strained  contor- 
tions of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the 
record  in  this  case,  illustrate  again  the  un- 
fortunate practice  of  some  members  of  this 
court  of  attempting  to  wrench  far-reaching 
social  changes  without  regard  to  the  facts, 
the  law  or  precedents  in  a  particular  case, 
and  in  al>solute  disregard  of  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers. 

Tlie  practice  of  choosing  the  philosophi- 
cally eclectic  rather  than  the  established 
legal  precedents  is  unfortunately  a  pur- 
suit of  abstract  liberalism  for  its  own  sake 
rather  than  an  adjudication  of  the  law  gov- 
erning an  Individual  case.  The  dangerous 
illusion  that  the  courts,  upon  the  pretext  of 
ruling  upon  a  particular  case  may  articulate 
with  great  sympathy  and  imderstanding 
upon  all  of  the  social  evils  of  the  nation.  Is 
Implausibly  fashionable  In  some  areas  at  Ju- 
dicial rulings,  with  a  resulting  horrible 
economy  of  law. 

Somehow,  these  Judicial  proclamations,  be 
they  in  medicine,  economics,  ecdo^,  politi- 
cal science,  religion,  domestic  relations  or 
crime,  are  presumably  made  more  acceptable 
by  using  such  euphemisms  as  "civil  rights", 
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tunlty,  deplorable  overcrowding  in  our  center 
ciUes."  and  virtually  Intractable  racial  polari- 
zation.   See    Hearings    Before    the    Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Coounittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  S.   1358  etc..  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  at  46- 
47   (1967);   Report  of  the  NaUonal  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  204,  244-245 
(N.Y.   Times   paperback   ed.    1968).   It   is   too 
late  in  the  day  to  argue  that  It  is  burden- 
some   to    correct    these    historic    wrongs,   or 
that  government  officials  lack  the  statutory 
authority   to   do   so.   These   are  the  sorts  of 
arguments  which  "have  no  place  in  the  Juris- 
prudence of  a  nation  striving  to  rejoin  the 
human  race,"  Jones  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co  . 
supra,  392  U.S.  at  449,  n.6  (Mr.  JusUce  Doug- 
las, conciu-rlng) ,  and  which  we  accepted  at 
the  peril  of  Incurring  a  racial  holocaust. 
/.   Appellants'   statutory   argument 
In  its  opinion  accompanying  dismissal  of 
AppellanU'    complaint,    the    District    Court 
found  that  the  "plain  Import  of  the  words 
used"  in  Section  3604(c)   of  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing  Act   prohibited   no   more   than   conven- 
tional advertising  indicating  a  racial  prefer- 
ence.   "lT|he    language    cannot    reasonably 
be  tortured  to  embrace  anything  more."  With 
due  respect  to  Judge  Corcoran,  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  no  "torturing"  Is  required  to  ex- 
tract more  than  this  rigid  result  from  the 
statutory  language.  On  Its  face  the  Act  pro- 
hibits any  "notice,  statement .  or  advertise- 
ment"  indicating  a  racial   preference.    (Em- 
phasis added.)  Unless  the  words  "notice"  and 
"statement"  are  to  be  treated  as  surplusage, 
they  must  mean  that  the  Act  prohibits  at 
least  some  communications  which  cannot  be 
classified  as  advertisements. 

Although  the  legislative  history  of  this 
section  Is  sparse,  it  Indicates  beyond  doubt 
that,  as  the  words  themselves  suggest.  Con- 
gress Intended  to  go  beyond  advertising  to 
reach  other  sorts  of  "notices"  and  "state- 
ments" as  well.  See,  e.g.,  Heamngs  Betore 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  or  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Jm)iciARY  ON  S.  1026  etc.,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess  , 
at  125-127  (1967):  HEARINGS  BEroRE  the  Sctb- 
coMMrrTKE  on  CoNsrrruTioNAi.  Rights  of  the 
Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
3296  ETC..  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess,  at  1105  (1966). 
True,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  legislative 
history  tending  to  either  support  or  refute 
the  Interference  arising  from  the  language 
that  the  Act  prohibits  statements  of  racial 
preference  emanating  from  the  Recorder's 
office.  In  all  likelihood,  few  congressmen  even 
addressed  their  thinking  to  this  particular 
problem.  But  no  court  has  ever  held  that 
Congrees  must  specifically  indicate  how  a 
statute  should  be  applied  in  every  case  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  can  go  about  the  business 
of  applying  It.  The  whole  purpose  of  having 
statutes  is  to  establish  a  series  of  general 
normative  rules  which  the  Judiciary  can 
then  t^ply  on  an  empirical,  case-by-case 
basis. 

Congress  has  clearly  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  rule  Is  "to  provide,  within  con- 
stitutional limitations,  for  fair  housing 
throughout  the  United  States."  42  VSC 
I  3601  Reading  Section  3604(c)  to  forbid  the 
Recorder  from  frustrating  this  purpose  by 
placing  the  authority  of  government  l)ehind 
illegal  housing  discrimination  is  fyerfectly 
consistent  with  ordinary  canons  of  statutory 
construction.  It  is  well  established  that  civil 
rights  statutes  should  be  read  expansively  in 
order  to  fulfill  their  purpose.  See  Griffin  v 
Breckenridge,  403  U.S.  88.  97  ( 1971 ) ;  Daniel 
V.  Paul.  395  U.S.  298  (1969) .  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  our  reading  of  Section  3604(c) 
should  not  comport  with  this  rule.'"  Since 
Uie  Recorder  is  presently  in  the  business  cf 
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making,  printing  and  publishing  notices  and 
statements  indicating  a  racial  preference 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  bousing,  his  ac- 
tions should  be  enjcrfned. 

The  contrary  reading  of  the  statute 
adopted  by  the  District  Court  leads  to  anom- 
alous results  indeed.  Such  a  reading  author- 
izes governmental  participation  In  what  Is 
now  universally  conceded  to  be  an  Illegal 
endeavor — viz.,  maintenance  of  a  segregated 
housing  market.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that  the  strongest  sort  of  public  policy 
considerations  argue  against  a  construction 
of  the  statute  which  would  permit  govern- 
ment to  become  a  co-conspirator  In  this  il- 
legal scheme.  See  Elkins  v.  United  States,  364 
U.S.  aoe  (1960).  C/.  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  Inc. 
V.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  356 
U.S.  30  (1958). 

Moreover,  the  District  Court's  reading  of 
the  statute  would  carve  out  a  narrow  excep- 
tion to  the  statutory  provision  for  the  bene- 
fit of  government  officials.  If  private  indi- 
viduals attempted  to  publish  and  circulate 
racial  covenants,  their  activity  would  clearly 
violate  Section  3604  (ci.  See,  e.g.,  United 
States  v.  Lake  Lucerne  Land  Co.,  N.D.  Ohio, 
Civil  Action  No.  C69-885,  January  19.  1970 
(consent  order).  Yet  the  District  Court  would 
have  us  believe  that  here,  because  it  Is  a 
government  official  who  violates  the  statu- 
tory command,  hla  activity  Is  somehow  In- 
sulated from  judicial  control.  This  position 
turns  the  old  "state  action"  controversy  on 
its  head.  Ever  since  the  Civil  Rights  Cases 
were  decided  almost  a  century  ago.  It  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  show  some  degree 
of  state  Involvement  before  private  discrimi- 
natory decisions  could  be  Judicially  con- 
trolled." See  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3 
(1883).  Yet  now  the  District  Court  seems 
to  say  that  Judicial  control  Is  Impossible  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  state  Is  Involved. 
Whatever  one  thinks  of  state  action  as  a  via- 
ble limiting  principle  on  the  constitutional 
command  of  equality.  It  should  be  at  least  be 
clear  that  the  most  outrageous  deprivations 
of  equal  rights  are  those  perpetrated  by  the 
state  itself.  Surely  Congress  must  have  been 
aware  of  this  principle — sanctified  by  100 
years  of  "slate  action"  litigation — ^when  it 
voted  to  enact  Section  3604(c).  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  believe  thai  the  legislators  who  voted 
for  that  Act  Intended  to  exempt  the  meet 
serious  offenses  from  its  coverage. 

//.  Appellants'  coTistitutional  argument 
In  my  view,  the  Pair  Housing  Act  of  its 
own  force  prohibits  appellees'  conduct.  Thus 
It  would  normally  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
discuss  appellants'  constitutional  conten- 
tions. However,  since  the  majority  has  re- 
jected both  the  statutory  and  the  constitu- 
tional arguments  advanced  by  appellants,  I 
think  it  appropriate  for  me  to  add  a  few 
words  about  the  constitutional  problems 
raised  by  appellees'  activities.  In  the  consti- 
tutional context,  the  question  Is  whether  the 
official  registration  of  these  racial  covenants 
constitutes  state  action  denying  black  citi- 
zens equal  protection  of  the  law.  To  me,  the 
answer — certainly  ever  since  Shelley  v. 
Kraemer,  supra — Is  clearly  yes. 

Any  discussion  of  state  action  and  equal 
protection  must  begin  with  a  delineation  of 
the  core  concepts  which  have  defined  con- 
troversies like  this  since  Reconstruction.  On 
the  one  hand.  Civil  Rights  Cases  makes  clear 
that  "lijndlvldual  invasion  of  Individual 
rights  is  not  the  subject  matter  of  the 
(Fourteenth)  amendment."  109  U.S.  at  U. 
At  the  other  extreme,  cases  like  Virginia  v. 
Rives,  100  U.S.  (10  Otto)  313.  318  (1880), 
teach  that  "a  State  may  act  through  differ- 
ent agencies, — either  by  ita  legislative,  its 
executive,  or  Its  judicial  authorities;  and  the 
prohibitions  of  the  [Fourteenth]  amend- 
ment extend  to  all  action  of  the  State  deny- 
ing equal  protection  of  the  laws,  whether 
it  be  action  by  one  of  these  agencies  or  by 
another." 


Of  course.  It  Is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine where  "action  of  the  St«te"  leaves  off 
and  "(1  Individual  invasion  at  Individual 
rights"  begins.  As  governmental  responsi- 
bility for  racism  was  more  clearly  pncelved, 
the  old  "state  action"  formulation  ceased  to 
provide  a  bright-line  test  for  the  limits  of 
constitutional  equality.  See.  e.g..  Hunter  v. 
Erickson.  393  U.S.  385  (1969);  Reitman  v. 
Mulkey,  387  U.S.  369  (1967);  Evans  v.  New- 
ton, 382  U.S.  296  (1966),  affirmed  after  re- 
mand, sub  nom.  Evans  v.  Abney,  396  U  S.  435 
(1970).  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has 
now  conceded  that  "to  fashion  and  apply  a 
precise  formula  for  recognition  of  state  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  is  an  'Impossible  task'  which  This 
Court  has  never  attempted.'  "  Burton  v.  Wil- 
mington Parking  Authority,  365  U.S.  715,  722 
(1961). 

This  difficulty  In  formulating  precise,  prin- 
cipled rules  for  the  limits  of  state  action  " 
has  led  numerous  commentators  to  suggest 
that  the  concept  be  Jettisoned  altogether,  to 
t>e  replaced  by  some  test  which  balances  in- 
dividual interest  in  equality  against  compet- 
ing interests  in  privacy.  See,  eg..  Blnck.  The 
Supreme  Court.  1966  Term,  Foreword:  "State 
Action,"  Equal  Protection,  and  California's 
Proposition  14,  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  69  (1967); 
Henkln.  Shelley  v  Kraemer:  Notes  for  a  Re- 
rr>-ed  Opinion.  110  U.  Pa  L  Rev.  473  (19G2i; 
William.'!.  The  Tuilight  of  State  Action,  41 
Tex.  L.  Rev  347  (196.1)  "State  action."  the.se 
commentators  argue,  falls  to  dictate  deci- 
sions in  close  cases. 

Fortunately,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mediate 
this  scholarly  dispute,  since  this  is  not  a  close 
case.  Whatever  that  vagaries  of  "state  action" 
at  the  margin,  the  core  concepts  remain  clear. 
When  the  state  acts  directly  and  unambigu- 
ously in  a  discriminatory  manner.  It  violates 
the  basic  command  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Cf.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania v.  Brown.  3  dr..  392  F.2d  120.  125.  cert. 
denied.  391  U.S.  921  (1968).  We  are  not  deal- 
ing here  with  a  case  where  tangential  state 
Involvement  is  used  to  implicate  otherwise 
private  activity  with  "state  action."  See,  eg.. 
Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Authoritii. 
supra:  Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial 
Hospital.  4  Cir..  323  P.2d  959  (1963);  Green  v. 
Kennedy.  D.  DC.  309  F.Supp.  1127.  appeal 
dismissed,  sub  nom.  Cannon  v.  Green,  398 
U.S.  956  (1970).  Nor  is  it  even  a  situation  In 
which  a  facially  neutral  government  statute 
or  policy  has  the  effect  in  certain  situations 
of  denying  racial  Justice.  See  Hunter  v.  Erick- 
son, supra:  Reitman  v.  Mulkey.  supra.  The 
Recorder  of  Deeds  is  a  state  offlcial;  and  the 
activities  of  the  Recorder's  office  are  a  state 
responsibility.  The  Recorder  has  made  a 
policy  decision  to  consider  Illegal,  racist  cov- 
enants as  documents  "affecting  the  title  or 
owTiershlp  of  real  estate."  '■■  If  the  concept  of 
"state  action"  has  any  meaning  at  all.  then 
that  decision  is  a  state  decision  for  which 
the  state  Is  fvilly  responsible. 

The  fact  that  private  individuals  Initiated 
the  discriminatory  conduct  neither  explains 
the  Recorder's  actions  nor  expiates  his  re- 
sponsibility. The  Recorder's  deliberate  and 
manifest  encouragement  of  private  discrimi- 
nation is  offensive  to  equal  protection  quite 
apart  from  the  activity  of  private,  citizens 
who  seize  upon  his  actions  to  Justify  their 
Illegal  conduct.  The  state  is  not  permitted  to 
"[furnish]  a  vehicle  by  which  racial  prejudice 
may  be  so  aroused  as  to  operate  against  one 
group  because  of  race  and  for  another."  An- 
derson V.  Afartm,  375  U.S.  399,  402  (1964). 

By  accepting  restrictive  covenants  for  offi- 
cial filing,  the  Recorder  puts  government's 
seal  of  approval  on  racist  documents  deeply 
offensive  to  black  citizens  and  thereby  "af- 
fect [s]  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way 
unlikely  ever  to  be  undone."  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  347  U.S.  483,  494  (1954).  More- 
over, this  court  should  be  willing  to  take  Ju- 
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dlclal  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  offlcial 
recording  of  these  documents  is  likely  to  give 
them  a  legitimacy  and  effectiveness  in  the 
eyes  of  laymen  which  they  do  not  have  in 
law.  It  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  a  black  person  migtit  be 
reluctant  to  buy  a  home  in  a  white  neigh- 
borhood where  government  Itself  implicitly 
recognizes  racially  restrictive  covenants  as 
"affecting  the  title  or  ownership  of  real  es- 
tate." Indeed,  the  lily  white  character  of 
thai  part  of  the  District  where  recorded 
racist  covenants  abound  stands  as  mute  tes- 
timony to  their  continued  effectiveness. 

Finally,  even  If  the  subtle  but  real  damage 
described  above  Is  considered  too  remote  or 
speculative  to  receive  judicial  recognition,  it 
still  cannot  be  said  that  appellants  have 
failed  to  make  out  a  constitutional  claim. 
"The  vice  lies  not  in  the  resulting  injury  but 
In  the  placing  of  the  power  of  the  State 
behind  a  racial  clas.'iificatlon  that  Induces 
racial  prejudice  •  •  *."  Anderson  v  Martin, 
supra.  375  U.S.  at  402.  Such  classifications 
bear  a  "heavy  burden  of  justification. "  Lov- 
ing v.  Virginia.  388  US.  1.  9  (1967).  and  It 
has  never  been  thought  nece.ssary  to  prove 
that  actual  harm  derives  from  them  before 
they  can  be  Invalidated  See  Bryant  v.  State 
Board  of  Assessment  of  N  C  .  ED.  N  C  .  293 
P  Supp  1379  (  1968) ;  Hamm  v.  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Eh-ctions.  E  D.  Va  .  230  P.  Supp.  15G 
(19G4).  Ii. stead,  the  biirden  of  proof  is  on 
goverument  to  demonstrate  some  compelling 
reason  which  justifies  the  classification.  See 
McLaughlin  v.  f  lonaa.  379  US  184.  196 
(19G4);  Lee  v.  Nyquist.  WD.  NY..  318  P. 
Supp.  710    719    (1970). 

Here,  the  only  possible  reason  for  accepting 
tie  covenaiits  for  fllliiR  Is  to  pive  them  some 
legal  effect.  Such  a  purpose  Is  violative  of 
both  the  Fair  Housing  Act  "  and  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.'-'  If  the  courts  cannot  en- 
force racial  covenants  in  the  exercise  of  their 
general  common  law  powers,  Shelley  v. 
Kraetner.  supra,  then  surely  the  Recorder 
cannot  effectuate  them  by  administrative 
flat  '" 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  Recorder 
is  that  his  approval  of  these  racial  classifica- 
tions serves  no  purpose — that  his  actions  are 
no  more  than  a  thoughtless,  noninvldlous 
consequence  of  bureaucratic  inertia.  But  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  is  hardly  a  compelling  Jus- 
tification for  the  preservation  of  this  relic 
from  an  age  which  should  have  been  long 
dead.  The  racism  which  continues  to  haunt 
this  country  Is  perpetuated  by  those  who  do 
not  care  as  well  as  by  those  who  hate.  It  pro- 
vides scant  comfort  to  blacks  trapped  in  the 
slums  of  oi;r  Inner  cities  to  know  that  their 
jailers  are  thoughtless  rather  than  heartless.'" 

///.  Appellees'  Contentions 
If  I  understand  appellees'  position  cor- 
rectly, they  wisely  do  not  contest  the  validity 
of  the  constitutional  arguments  made  above. 
But  whereas  one  would  think  that  this  con- 
cession would  make  an  end  of  the  case,  ap- 
pellees go  on  to  raise  a  number  of  supposed 
practical  and  technical  difficulties  which, 
they  contend,  preclude  the  relief  requested. 
Given  the  overwhelming  constitutional  and 
statutory  imperatives  which  dictate  a  con- 
trary result,  it  Is  hardly  surprising  that  these 
arguments  barely  rise  to  the  level  of  make- 
weight. 

A.  Appellees  first  argue  that,  whatever  the 
constitutional  injury  suffered  by  blacks  be- 
cause of  the  Recorder's  actions,  the  white  ap- 
pellants in  this  case  are  not  harmed.  Since 
the  racial  covenants  are  a  legal  nullity.  It  is 
contended,  the  Recorder's  publication  of 
them  In  no  way  affects  appellants'  titles  and 
thus  deprives  them  of  no  rights. 

But  while  such  an  argument  might  have 
some  validity  In  a  different  context,  it  Ig- 
nores the  Supreme  Court's  willingness  to 
relax  rigid  standing  requirements  when 
dealing  with  restrictive  covenants.  In  Bar- 
rows V.  Jackson,  supra,  for  example,  the  Su- 
preme Coitrt  explicitly  held  that  It  would 
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permit  white  homeowners  whose  land  was 
burdened  by  racial  covenants  to  assert  the 
constitutional  rights  of  prospective  black 
buyers.  "Under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  this  case,  we  believe  the  reasons  whlob 
underlie  our  rule  denying  standing  to  raise 
another's  rights,  which  Is  only  a  rule  of 
practice,  are  outweighed  by  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  fundamental  rights  which  would  be 
denied  by  permitting  the  damages  action  to 
be  maintained."  346  U.S.  at  267.  See  also  Sul- 
livan V.  Little  Hunting  Park,  Inc.,  396  U.S. 
229.237  (1960). 

Moreover,  It  is  Inaccurate  to  say  that  white 
homeowners  suffer  no  Injury  caused  by  the 
recording  of  these  covenants.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  blacks  no  doubt  refuse  to  buy 
property  with  such  recorded  covenants  either 
because  they  are  under  a  misapprehension  as 
to  the  legal  effect  of  the  covenants  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  go  where  they  ap- 
pear to  be  unwanted,  whatever  their  legial 
rights.  To  the  extent  these  blacks  decline 
to  bid  for  title  to  appellants'  property,  the 
marketabUlty  of  that  property  suffers.  Cf. 
Buchanan  v.  WarUy,  246  U.S.  60  (1917).  Nor 
Is  it  relevant  that  this  dlmlnuUon  of  mar- 
ketablUty  Is  caused  by  extralegal  factors.  It 
has  never  been  thought  that  a  cloud  upon 
one's  title  had  to  constitute  a  valid  legal 
claim  before  a  court  sitting  In  equity  could 
remove  It. 

Indeed,  the  whole  purpose  of  a  traditional 
action  to  quiet  title  was  to  clarify  the  status 
of  putatlvely  invalid  clalnu.  See  e.g.,  Barnes 
V.  Boyd,  BJa.  W.  Va..  8  r.  Supp.  684,  697. 
affirmed.  6  Clr.  73  F.2d  810  (1934),  cert, 
denied,  294  U.S.  723  (1935).  Surely  If  our 
courts  possess  the  Institutional  competence 
to  wrestle  with  contingent  remainders  and 
the  Rule  Against  Perpetuities  In  such  an  ac- 
tion, they  can  also  vindicate  basic  constitu- 
tional rights. 

B.  Next,  appellees  contend  that  they  are 
statutorily  barred  from  Instituting  the  relief 
requested.  The  Recorder,  they  argue,  is  a 
ministerial  officer  who  Is  bound  to  accept  all 
deeds  tendered  to  him  without  exercising  any 
Independent  discretion. 

With  all  respect,  It  seems  to  me  this  un- 
characteristic declaration  of  bureaucratic 
modesty  Is  entirely  misplaced.  Indeed,  as  I 
read  the  relevant  statutes,  the  Recorder  has 
no  choice  but  to  reject  deeds  which  Indicate 
a  racial  preference.  The  statute  authorizes 
the  Recorder  to  accept  only  those  deeds  "af- 
fecting the  title  or  ownership  of  real  estate." 
45  DC.  Code  {  701  (1967).  But  at  least  since 
1948  when  Hurd  v.  Hodge,  supra,  made  the 
rule  of  Shelley  v.  ifroefner,  supra,  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  racial  covenants 
have  been  judicially  unenforceable  and, 
hence,  have  had  no  effect  on  the  "title  or 
ownership  of  real  estate."  It  follows  that  the 
Recorder  exceeds  his  statutory  authority 
when  he  accepts  these  legal  nullities  for 
filing. 

It  Is  true  that  the  ancient  case  of  Dancy 
V.  Clark,  24  App.  D.C.  487  (1905).  states  that 
"the  recorder  of  deeds  Is  In  the  category  of 
ministerial  officers,  and  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  instruments  of 
writing  presented  to  him  for  record."  Id.  at 
499.  But  that  case  was  decided  years  before 
it  was  Imagined  that  state  involvement  with 
restrictive  covenants  was  a  wrong  of  con- 
stitutional magnitude.  It  stretches  credulity 
to  the  breaking  point  to  suppose  that  the 
Dancy  court  was  able  to  foresee  the  65  years 
of  constitutional  history  which  have  tran- 
spired since  its  decision.  Nor  Is  there  any- 
thing In  Danes/  to  support  the  proposition 
that  the  Recorder  Is  bound  to  accept  a  docu- 
ment even  when,  by  doing  so.  he  commits 
an  Injury  of  constitutional  proportions.  In- 
deed, the  Dancy  court  Itself  recognized  that 
In  extreme  cases,  where  a  document  was 
facially  Invalid,  the  recorder  would  be  justi- 
fied in  refusing  It."  Of  course,  restrictive 
covenants  have  been   facially   invalid  since 


Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  supra,  was  decided  In 
1948. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  more  basic  response  to 
appellees'  contention  which  I  wotild  have 
have  thought  so  elemental  as  to  bvdly  re- 
quire elucidation.  Even  If  we  suppose  that 
the  Recorder  Is  acting  under  statutory  com- 
pulsion when  he  records  racial  covenants, 
this  fact  alone  does  not  Insulate  his  conduct 
from  constitutional  review.  Compare  Strauder 
v.  West  Virginia,  100  VS.  (10  Otto)  303 
(1880).  uHth  Ex  parte  Vir0nia,  100  U.S.  (10 
Otto)  339  (1880). 

The  local  statute  which  sets  out  the  powers 
of  the  Recorder  of  E>eeds  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  preempt  the  Pair  Housing  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  If  a  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  really  forces  the  Recorder 
to  violate  appellants'  constitutional  rights, 
then  that  portion  of  the  Code  Is  pro  fanfo 
unconstitutional.  It  has  been  clear  at  least 
since  Marbury  v.  Madison.  6  U.S.  (1  Cranch) 
137  (1803),  that  Congress  lacks  the  power 
to  direct  executive  officers  to  perform  uncon- 
stitutional acts.  Surely  this  salutary  rule  Is 
not  to  be  modified  at  this  late  date  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  District's  Recorder 
of  Deeds. 

C.  Finally,  appellees  contend  that  it  would 
be  Inconvenient  and  burdensome  for  them  to 
Implement  the  relief  requested  and  that  full 
Implementation  might  require  employment  of 
some  additional  personnel.  We  can  all  join  In 
sincerely  regretting  the  fact  that  recognition 
of  appellants'  constitutional  rights  may  Im- 
pose some  additional  burdens  on  the  Re- 
corder's office.  But  surely  appellees  do  not 
mean  to  contend  that  they  can  go  on  violating 
the  constitutional  rights  of  black  citizens 
because  such  violations  suit  the  Recorder's 
administrative  convenience.  Seventeen  years 
of  bitter  and  continuing  struggle  over  school 
desegregation  have  made  clear  that  vindica- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  Is  not  always 
easy.  But  we  do  not  have  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government  because  that  is  the  easiest 
or  most  efficient  means  of  running  a  country. 
The  guarantees  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  were  written  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  some 
future  government  official  from  ignoring  the 
demands  of  equality  for  the  sake  of  short 
term  "convenience."  Cf.  Cooper  v.  Aaron, 
supra,  358  U.S.  at  16-17;  Bitchanon  v.  Warley. 
supra.  245  U.S.  at  81. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  pa- 
rade of  horribles  to  which  appellees  point  Is 
largely  imaginary.  Appellants  have  scrupu- 
lously and  conscientiously  tailored  their  re- 
quested relief  so  as  to  minimize  Interference 
with  the  Recorder's  normal  routine.  Appel- 
lants are  not  asking  the  Recorder  to  go 
through  the  thousands  of  deeds  presently 
on  file  In  a  search  for  restrictive  covenants. 
Nor  are  they  requesting  that  the  tenor  of 
any  recorded  deed  be  changed.  Instead,  they 
ask  only  that  in  the  future  the  Recorder 
not  accept  deeds  with  restrictive  covenants 
In  them.  With  respect  to  deeds  already  on 
file,  appellants  wish  the  Recorder  to  attack  a 
notice  Indicating  that  restrictive  covenants 
are  void  to  the  liber  volumes  In  which  such 
covenants  might  be  found  and  to  copies  made 
of  recorded  deeds  containing  such  covenants. 
So  far  as  I  can  see.  the  latter  elements  of  this 
relief  could  be  effectuated  by  the  purchase  of 
a  large  rubber  stamp — surely  not  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  for  vindication  of  constitu- 
tional   rights. 

It  Is  true  that,  with  respect  to  future  deeds, 
someone  in  the  Recorder's  office  would  have 
to  read  the  documents  to  determine  whether 
they  contain  any  lUegsQ  covenants.  But  these 
deeds  must  be  read  In  any  event  to  ensure 
that  they  are  written  In  English,  clearly 
Identify  the  parties,  and  contain  no  obsceni- 
ties." The  vMt  majority  of  deeds  filed  today 
contain  no  racial  agreements  •"  and  hence 
could  be  routinely  approved  for  filing.  Most 
deeds  which  do  contain  such  covenants  in- 


corporate agreements  drafted  in  an  earlier 
era  before  it  was  fashionable  or  necessary  for 
racism  to  be  coy.  TTiese  provisions  are  bru- 
tally and  disgustingly  frank  »^  and  could 
easily  be  filtered  out  by  middle  level  per- 
sonnel without  extensive  legal  training. 

Thus  only  a  very  tew  deeds  with  ambiguous 
or  borderline  provisions  would  have  to  be 
referred  to  a  lawyer  for  a  legal  determina- 
tion. In  any  case  where  really  serious  doubt 
arose,  declaratory  judgment  procedures  are 
available  to  secure  a  binding  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  document's  tenor.  It  Is 
therefore  difficult  to  escape  the  suspicion 
that  the  so-called  burdens  to  which  appel- 
lees point  are  In  reality  no  more  than  feeble 
excuses  Invented  as  a  post  hoc  Justification 
for  bureaucratic  Intransigence. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

Finally,  the  majority  here  suggests  that 
appellants  should  address  their  complaints 
of  racial  discrimination  to  the  political 
branch  of  government  and  that  attempting 
to  "wrench  far-reaching  social  change  "  from 
the  Judiciary  disregards  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  But  while  we  must,  of 
course,  maintain  proper  respect  for  the  Juris- 
diction of  coordinate  branches  of  govern- 
ment, under  our  law  the  Judiciary  too  has 
the  obligation  of  enforcing  constitutional 
rights.  As  shown  In  I^art  II  of  this  dissent, 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment prohibits  the  official  recording  of  re- 
strictive covenants. 

It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judi- 
cial branch  to  enforce  appellants'  constltu- 
tlonaa  rights  by  enjoining  this  practice.  The 
fact  that  Congress  also  possesses  the  unques- 
tioned power  to  enforce  constitutional  rights 
by  appropriate  legislation  has  never  been 
thought  to  relieve  the  Judiciary  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  Indeed  It  was  the 
Framers  tear  of  majorltarlan  pressure  on 
the  political  branch  that  has  resulted  In  the 
judiciary  becoming  the  primary  guardian  of 
the  BlU  of  Rights.  "The  very  purpose  of  a 
Bill  of  Rights  was  to  withdraw  certain  sub- 
jects from  the  vicissitudes  of  political  con- 
troversy, to  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  majorities  and  officials  and  to  establish 
them  as  legal  principles  to  be  applied  by 
the  courts.  One's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  to  free  speech,  a  free  press,  free- 
dom of  worship  and  assembly,  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted 
to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 
elections."  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation V.  Bamette.  319  U.8.  624.  638  (1942). 
Moreover.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment for  awaiting  congressional  action  over- 
looks the  fact  that  Congress  has  acted  In 
this  field.  It  acted  In  1866  when  It  passed 
sweeping  civil  rights  legislation  guarantee- 
ing to  all  United  States  citizens  the  "same 
right  •  •  •  as  Is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens 
•  •  •  to  Inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property."  42 
U.S.C.  i  1982  (1964).  It  acted  again  In  1868 
when  it  adopted  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, thereby  establishing  universal  citizen- 
ship and  equal  rights  under  law.  And  It  act- 
ed most  recently  In  1968  when  comprehen- 
sive fair  housmg  legislation  was  written  into 
law  for  the  purpose  of  "provid  ( ing  ] ,  within 
constitutional  limitations,  for  fair  housing 
throughout  the  United  States."  42  U.S.C. 
§  3601. 

Now,  the  time  has  come  for  the  courts  to 
act.  We  have  already  waited  entirely  too 
long  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges  of  the  offi- 
cial discrimination  which  has  tainted  the 
housing  market  from  time  out  of  mind.  I 
would  therefore  reverse  the  Judgment  of  the 
District  Court. 

I  respectfully  dissent. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  Commissioner  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point, supervise,  and  control  the  Recorder. 
D.C.  Code  8{45-701(a).  (e)    (1967). 

•Hearings  on  8.  1026.  S.  1318.  S.  1362,  S. 
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1462.  H.R.  2516.  H  R.  10805  Before  the  Sub- 
conun.  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  at  333   (1967). 

■  Hearings  on  S.  3296  Before  the  Subcomm. 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  SOth  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess..  pt.  1.  at  84  (1966). 

'  Government  inaction  as  well  as  action 
may  result  in  a  constitutional  violation.  Bur- 
ton V.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority,  365 
U.S.  715  (1961).  However,  the  government 
must  have  a  duty  to  act  and  the  failure  to 
so  act  must  result  in  state  supported  or  en- 
couraged discrimination.  The  instant  case  is 
clearly  Inapposite. 

'  State  action  appears  to  exist  here.  This  is 
not  a  case  where  a  plaintiff  brings  suit 
against  a  private  individual  and  alleges  state 
Involvement  in  private  discrimination.  Here 
plaintiff  la  suing  the  state  antl  asserting  that 
the  state  la  Involved  in  discrimination.  The 
case  l8  certainly  untisual  in  this  sense.  If, 
however,  we  were  to  ignore  this  factor  and 
analyze  the  case  in  terms  of  whether  there 
is  state  action  which  encourages  private  dis- 
crimination, we  would  find  none,  for  the 
state  action  complained  of  is  merely  a  neu- 
tral one. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  not  all  govern- 
mental action  is  state  action  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Plfth  Amendment.  The  action 
must  "significantly"  involve  the  state  in  pri- 
vate racial  discrimination.  Burton  v.  Wil- 
mington Parking  Authority,  365  U.S.  715 
(1961).  This  is  a  logical  concltislon.  Any 
other  result  would  open  unfathomable 
breaches,  for  surely  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
today  that  the  government  Is  not  to  some 
extent  Involved  In  every  facet  of  our  lives. 

In  Reltman  t.  Mulkey.  383  U.S.  369  (1966) , 
the  Court  suggested  three  factors  to  con- 
sider In  determining  whether  state  action  Is 
present.  The  first — Immediate  objective  of 
the  act — and  the  third — historical  contest 
and  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  act — 
are  clearly  Inapposite.  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  statute  creating  the  oiflce  of  the  Re- 
corder, and  the  actions  of  the  Recorder,  is  to 
facilitate  and  insure  the  safe  transfer  of 
realty.  The  Recorder  is  a  neutral  repository. 
He  tfl  not  an  advocate.  The  second  factor — 
ultimate  effect  of  the  act — likewise  indicates 
no  state  action  to  discriminate.  Contrary  to 
appellants'  allegations  no  substantial  harm 
is  caused  by  the  actions  of  the  Recorder. 
See  discussion  In  text. 

Clearly  then,  the  relevant  factors  set  forth 
In  ReitTnaii  Indicate  no  state  action.  Further- 
more, the  neutral  aspect  of  the  governmental 
action  which  we  have  discussed  in  the  text 
precludes  a  finding  of  state  action  within 
the  terms  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  See 
Evans  v.  Abney,  396  U.S.  435,  444  (1970)1 
footnote  6,  infra. 

*  Neutral  state  invcdvement  In  many  other 
forms  of  discrimination  have  been  placed 
outside  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees. See  Waltz  v.  Tax  Commission  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  397  US  664  (1970)  (reli- 
glotia  tax  exemption);  Black  v.  Cutter  Labo- 
ratories, 351  US.  293  (1966)  (state  court  en- 
forcement of  contract  clause);  Willlanns  v. 
Howard  Johnson's  Restaurant.  363  F.2d  843 
(4th  Cir.  1969)   (licensing  by  the  state) . 

'  The  homeowner  need  only  file  a  corrective 
deed  with  the  Recorder  and  pay  a  nominal 
fee. 

*  One  gets  an  Impression  of  Just  bow  noxi- 
ous these  covenants  are  by  perusing  some 
of  the  examples  provided  in  appellants'  com- 
plaint. One  covenant  provides  that  "no  part 
of  said  land  shall  be  sold  to  any  negro  or 
person  of  African  descent  or  with  negro  or 
African  blood  in  their  veins."  Appellants' 
complaint  at  3.  Another  promises  that  "[n|o 
part  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed  shall  ever 
be  used,  or  occupied  by,  sold,  demised,  trans- 
ferred, conveyed  unto,  or  In  trust  for,  leased, 
or  rented,  or  given,  to  negroes,  or  any  person 
or  persons  of  negro  blood  or  extraction,  or  to 


any  person  of  the  Semitic  race,  blood  or  ori- 
gin, which  racial  description  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  Armenians,  Jews.  Hebrews,  Per- 
sians and  Syrians,  except  that;  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  partial 
occupancy  of  the  premises  by  donxestic  serv- 
ants."  Ibid.  These  are  not  ancient  documents 
unearthed  from  a  now  forgotten  racist  past. 
They  are  contained  In  modern  deeds  involv- 
ing land  transactions  occurring  today  In  this 
city. 

•42  use.  §§3601-3619  (Supp.  V  1965- 
1969). 

-"Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  few 
courts  which  have  thus  far  dealt  with  §  3604 
(c)  have  construed  it  broadly  light  of  its 
purjjose.  See  United  States  v.  Hunter.  D.  Md., 
324  P.  Supp.  529  (1971).  C/.  United  States  v. 
Bob  Lawrence  Realty.  Inc..  N.D.  Oa.,  313  F. 
Supp.  870  (1970);  United  States  v.  Uintzes. 
D.  Md.,  304  F.Supp.  1305  (1966) . 

"  Of  course,  this  generalization  does  not 
apply  to  legislative  or  Judicial  action  to  re- 
move badges  and  incidents  of  slavery  under 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  See  Jones  v.  Al- 
fred H.  Uayer  Co..  393  US.  409  (1968). 

"  Compare,  e.g..  Reitman  v.  Mulkey,  387 
US.  369  (1967)  and  Hunter  v.  Eriekson.  393 
U.S.  385  (1969),  u-ith  Evans  v.  Abney.  396 
U.S.  435  (1970).  and  Palmer  v.  Thompson, 
403  U.3.  317   (1971). 

"  The  governing  statute  charges  the  Re- 
corder with  the  duty  of  recording  "all  deeds, 
contracts,  and  other  instruments  In  writing 
affecting  the  title  or  ownership  of  real  es- 
tate or  personal  property  which  have  been 
duly  acknowledged  and  certified."  45  D.C. 
Code   I  701    (1967). 

"  See  42  U  S.C.  {  3604(a)  : 

^  See  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334  U.S.  1  ( 19481 . 

'*  Cases  cited  by  the  majority  such  as  U.S. 
National  Bank  v.  Snodgraaa.  202  Ore.  530.  275 
P.3d  860  (1964)  (en  bane),  and  Gkn-don  v. 
Gordon.  332  Mass.  197.  124  N.E.2d  328.  cert. 
denied,  349  U.S.  947  (1955),  are  thus  totally 
Irrelevant  to  the  issue  here.  These  cases,  de- 
cided almost  two  decades  ago.  uphold  the 
power  of  the  state  to  probate  wills  with  dis- 
crimiQatory  provisions  over  equal  protection 
attack.  Even  if  they  can  still  be  said  to  rep- 
resent good  law.  they  are  limited  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  state  is  aiding  private  con- 
duct which  is  not  itself  Ulegal.  Since  no 
statute  prevents  a  testator  from  devising  his 
property  In  a  discriminatory  fashion,  it  could 
conceivably  be  argued  that  a  state  probate 
court  has  no  legal  basis  for  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  legal,  private  discrimination. 
Private  discrimination  in  the  sale  of  housing, 
however,  has  l>een  Ulegal  since  Jones  v.  Alfred 
H.  Mayer  Co.,  supra  Note  4.  Thus  the  only 
Justification  for  the  Recorder's  acceptance  of 
racial  covenants  Ls  to  effectuate  conduct 
which  la  wholly  illegal.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  Is  in  fact  no  Justification  at  all. 

>'  "Whatever  the  law  was  once,  it  is  a  testa- 
ment to  our  maturing  concept  of  equality 
that,  with  the  help  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  last  decade,  we  now  firmly  rec- 
ognize that  the  arbitrary  quality  of  thought- 
lessness can  be  as  disastrous  and  unfair  to 
private  rights  and  the  public  Interest  as  the 
perversity  of  a  willful  scheme."  Hobson  v. 
Hansen.  D.  DC  ,  369  F.  Supp.  401,  497  (1967). 
ajftrmed,  sub  nom.  Smtick  v.  Hobson.  132 
US.App.DC.  372.  408  F.2d  175  (1969)  {en 
banc}. 

"Dancy  v.  Clark,  24  App.D.C.  487.  499 
(1905).  Moreover,  "even  If  a  paper  on  Its 
face  appears  to  have  been  regularly  executed 
so  as  to  entitle  it  to  record,  and  the  re- 
corder had  exceeded  his  authority  in  re- 
fusing to  receive  and  record  It,  yet  the  court 
will  not.  by  writ  of  mandamus,  coerce  his 
action,  if  It  appears  upon  consideration  of 
the  contents  of  the  paper  that  It  is  invalid 
under  the  law.  for.  In  that  event,  to  coerce 
his  action  and  to  command  the  receipt  and 
record  of  the  paper  would  be  a  nugatory 
thing  in  law."  Id.  at  SCO. 


"  Apparently  the  Recorder  presently 
screens  all  deeds  submitted  to  him  to  en- 
sure tliat  they  meet  the^e  requirements.  Ap- 
pellants' assertion  to  this  effect,  Ln  their 
brief  at  19,  is  not  challenged  by  appellees. 

=■'  At  the  request  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  major  title  companies  have  agreed 
not  to  report  the  existence  of  racial  covenants 
appearing  in  the  records  of  title  on  property 
for  which  they  Issue  title  insurance.  See  Ex- 
hibit A  attached  to  "Plaintiffs'  Memorandum 
of  Points  and  Authorities  on  Opposition  to 
Defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss  the  Com- 
plaint." At  oral  argument  we  were  Informed 
that  these  companies  are  responsible  for 
about  95^1  of  the  deeds  presented  to  the  Re- 
corder for  filing. 

-'  See  Note  1,  supra. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request > : 

S.  3026.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fund  for 
activating  authorised  agencies,  and  for 
other  pui'poses.  Referred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  fund  for  activating  authorized  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Sekvices  Aoministkation. 

Washington,  DC  ,  Nov.  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  F^sfsmcNT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith,  for  referral  to  the  apprc^>rtate 
committee,  a  daft  of  legislation  "To  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  activating  authorized  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
vides, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  administrative 
support  services  to  a  constantly  Increasing 
numt>er  of  newly  established  commissions, 
conunittees,  task  forces,  boards,  and  smaU 
agencies,  the  funding  of  which  is  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

The  experience  of  GSA  with  these  entitles 
reveals  a  recurring  problem — a  lack  of  ac- 
cess to  an  Initial  fund  source  to  enable  them, 
during  the  interim  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  authorization  and  the  time  their 
appropriations  becpme  available,  to  begin 
carrying  out  their  assigned  missions.  The 
hiatus  problem  with  which  these  bodies  are 
now  obliged  to  cope,  arises  from  the  delay 
inherent  In  the  budget  and  appropriation 
processes.  However  caused,  time  is  lost  to  the 
point  of  Jeopardizing  In  some  Instances  the 
meeting  of  prescribed  time  limitations.  We 
cite  as  a  recent  examiple  of  crippling  delay 
the  establishment  of  the  Aviation  Advisory 
Commission  (P.L.  91-258.  approved  May  21. 
1970)  required  to  present  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations by  not  later  than  January  I, 
1972.  Appropriations  were  not  enacted  for  the 
funding  of  this  Commission  until  May  25, 
1971. 

We  believe  It  desirable  to  remedy  by  legis- 
lation the  funding  dllenruna  which  confronts 
these  types  of  organizations  In  their  early 
stages.  The  draft  bill  submitted  herewith 
would  achieve  the  needed  result  by  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  activat- 
ing authorized  agencies.  The  fund  would  be 
administered  by  GSA  which  currently  per- 
forms administrative  support  services  for 
more  than  40  small  commissions  and  com- 
mittees. Advances  from  the  fund  would  be 
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.ubiect  to  M)provai  by  the  Director  of  the  The  late  Dr.  Robert  Hoover,  professor  Sec.  6.  E^  of  E>4-.-- — -  160 

omce  of  Management  and  Budget.  of  botany  at  California  state  Polytechnic  ^-  ^-  ^If  except  Loi'i'sVu-'::::::!--!!  560 

we  urge  prompt  Introduction  and  enact-  college  and  an  acknowledged  authority  g^'g'  ^0^^  3   5  ^^ru  12  (being  the  SW 

mtnit  of  the  draft  bui.                        ..    »  ..  on  plants  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  de-  y '  of  the  NW  ',4  and  the  SVi )  -  360 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  ^^^.^^^^  ^^g  ^rea  as  foUows:  Sec.  10.  SVi  of  the  SEVi 80 

advised  that  there  ^^^  °f  1*^'°°  *«  *•*»*  "^I  Qnly  stand  of  knobcone  pine  between  Mon-  Sec.  13.  SW'A  of  the  NW14 ;  WVi  of  the 

Assistant  Administrator.  places.                                ^        ,   »                 ,„^    „,  cjw^i/                    ''                           qfio 

Very   extensive   stands   of  two    species   of                           SW'/*    ^60 

manzanlta,  one  of  which  Is  apparently  en-      Sec.   15.  All 640 

v..            ♦.     .,  tlrely  restricted  to  the  area.  Sec.  16.  All,  except  N>i  of  the  NW'i 560 

A   bin    to    estabUsh    a   fund    for    activating  particularly   fine   groves,   and   large   Indl-  Sec.  17.  All   except   portion  lying  west- 
authorized  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes  ...rtual  trees   of  canyon  oak,  Un  oak,  maple  erly    of    East    Cuesta    Ridge 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^  ^^  sycamore  ^^"^  ^°^  portions  within  50 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  unusually  extensive  development  of  white  feet   of   center   line   of   spur 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  .„       ^g  sHale  Including  In  places  some  un-  road  to  and   InstaUatlon  on 

13  hereby  established  on  the  books  of  the  ^^^^   ^^^  scenery,   and   picturesque   "bar-  Mt.  Lowe 300 

Treasury  a  fund,  which  shaU  be  administered  ^^^^„  ^^^.^  scattered  pines  and  manzanltas.  Sec    21.  Portion  lying  easterly  of  Exist- 
by  the  General  Services  Administration.  The  j^   canyon   bottom    limestone    spring   de-  Ing  East  Cuesta  Ridge  Road..  540 

fund  may   be  capitalized  at  not  to  exceed  ^^  which  Imprints  of  leaves  are  being      Sec.  22.  AH.. 640 

$3,000,000   and   shall   be   available,   without  J^ggm^^d  Sec.  23.  All 640 

fiscal  year  limitation,   for  advance  funding  ^t  igast  13  species  of  ferns,  more  than  half  Sec.  24.  All 640 

to  activate  boards,  commissions,  committees.  ^^   ^^^  entire   number  in   San  Luis   Obispo     Sec.25.  All 640 

small  agencies  and  other  Federal  wganlza-  ^^^^^^  Sec.  26.  All 640 

tlons  established  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  ^^  ^^^  upper  end  of  the  canyon,  and  prob-  Sec  27.  All  except  SWV4  of  SW>4 600 

Executive  Order  of  the  President,  the  fund-  ^        ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  tributaries,  magnificent  Sec.  28  Portions  of  Lots  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  9 

Ing  of  which  U  not  otherwise  provided  for,  j^^^^j.^  gardens  Including  Woodwardia  ferns,  lying  easterly  of  East  Cuesta 

and  until  such  time  as  appropriations  there-  ^^j^^    maidenhair  ferns,  leopard-UUles,  and  Ridge  Road 180 

for  have  been  made  by  the  Congress.  Such  ^y^  oj^hlds  AccesslbUlty  of  the  area  to  great     Sec.  35.  N14 320 

advances  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  jj^j^t^^g  ^j  people  could  only   lead  to  de-  T.  30  S.,  R.  14  E.,  MDB&M: 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  gj^uctlon  of  this  priceless  and  Irreplaceable  Sec.  19.  All.  except  NEU 480 

Sec.  2.  Any  advances  from  the  fund  estab-  j^g^ltage    Those  who  appreciate  this  unique  see.  28.  All  lying  southerly  of  HI  Moun- 

llshed  by  this  Act  shall  be  fully  reUnbursed  ^eau^  enough  to  think  It  worth  a  long,  hard  tain  Road 20 

(without  Interest)  from  any  ^proprlations  ^^j^  ^^e  the  people  who  should  be  privileged      Sec.  29.  WVi — 320 

made  available  for   purposes  for  which  the  ^  ^^  ^^   j^^^^  travelers  on  a  road  would  be  Sec.  30.  All    -  640 

funds  were  advanced.  The  fund  will  also  be  j^^j^grent  to  It  and  careless  of  Its  preser-  Sec  31.  All,    except    San    Luis    Obispo 

credited  with  all   reimbursements,  and  re-  ^j^^iqu  County   Assessor    Parcel    Nos. 

funds  or  recoveries  relating  to  personal  prop-  70-461-1;    70-461-2;    and    48- 

erty  and  services  procured  through  the  fund.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  man-  oii-i    (irregular) 740 

Sec  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made   imperfections   within   the   bound-  sec.  32.  All  lying  southerly  of  HI  Moun- 

appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  ^^^^^  j  ^^^  proposing.  These  include  a  70-  tain  Road  (irregtUar) 800 

as  initial  capital  to  the  fund  created  by  this  ^ilovolt  power  transmission  line,  several  Sec.  33.  AU  lying  southerly  of  Hi.  Moun- 

Act,  an   amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000.  ^^^  ^^  four-wheel  drive  road,  and  some  tain   Road    (irregular) 600 

firebreaks     and     heUcopter     landings—  Sec.  34.  All.     excepting     portion     lying 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  ^^^^  1^^^^,.  ^^  .^  fl^e  suppression.  I  do  northeasterly  of  Hi  Mountain 

Q    .no^'l^^hnrt^'^ri.iiUate   certain  not  beUeve  that  any  of  these  items  should  gee.  36.  Ain^at"portIon'ifi^-;^Gth"er- 

S    3027    A  bUl  to   designate  certain  preclude  the  designation  of  the  wilder-  eriy  of  hi  Mouniata  Road....  I60 

lands  m  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  call-  ^^^    ^j^j^  ^he  exception  of  the  trans-  see.  36.  ah  that  portion  lying  southerly 

fornia,   as  wilderness.   Referred  to  the  jnisg^on  line   none  of  these  uses  detract  of  Hi  Mountain  Rood 50 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  measurably  from  the  primitive  environ-  T.  31  S.  R.  14E.,  mdb&M: 

fairs.  ment  ®^'    '•     '^''   excepting   portion    50   feet 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in-  r^  western  border  of  this  unique  and  f'-o™  '=f'^*«'""'»f,  °f  ^P"'"  '°^ 

troduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  biU  beautiful  wilderness  is  only  12  mUes  from  Mountain                      °°         450 

to  designate  certain  lands  in  San  Lms  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^n  center,  the  city  of  San  g^,    3  ah  (°^S^)"""::::::":::  slo 

Obispo    County.    Calif.,    as    the    Uypes.  lujs  obispo.  see.    3.  au  (irreiuiar) 580 

Canyon  National  Wilderness  Area.  I  am  j  ^^j^  unanimous  c<Misent  that  the  text  see.    4.  au  (irregular) 540 

delighted  that  my  distinguished  colleague  ^j  ^^^  Y^m  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Sec.    5.  Lots  1  thru  8.. 240 

from  California  (Mr.  TuNNEY)  has  Joined  record  ^**^-    ^-  '^'^  °^  "**  NE14:  8E'4  of  the 

meascosponsorofthisbill.  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  ^      ,„  .„^'^«  — " ;. -----160 

^tf  .f  ^S'^-fv,"  *"^  ^'  ^^^%^  ^'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  bs  Sec  10.  ah     excepting     portum     ^y^ng 

Wild  highland  with  numerous  outerop-  foUows-  t>outneriy    or    country   Koad 

pings  of  rock.  Elevations  vary  from  High  s.  3027  see  ii  ail           ""    640 

Mountain's  summit  of  3.180  feet  to  Huff's  ^    ^dU    to    designate    certain    lands    In    San  see!  12  All.IIIiri"II!!IIIIII"IIllimi  640 

Hole  Creek  at  750  feet.  The  area  is  dom-  luIs  Obispo  county,  California,  as  wUder-  see.  13.  All  (irregular)... 500 

inated  by  Lopez  Creek  and  its   tribu-  ness  Sec  14.  NWI4;  E^;  NWi,4  of  sw'i 520 

taries — all  perennial  streams.  It  also  Is  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  See.  15.  E',^  of  the  NE'i 80 

the  home  of  California  black  bear,  beaver.  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  Township  lot  No.  48.  (AU  lying  easterly 

golden  eagle,  and  bald  eagles.  America  in  congress  assembled.  That    (a)  o'  Lopez  Can- 

The  Acting  Regional  Forester  of  the  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (bi,  ,.,7*^^^*°*"^'/";'  ^^° 

U.S.     Department    of    Agriculture     has  the    following   lands    located    in    San    Luis  Township  lot  No.  49.  (All  ijrtng  eas^riy 

slated  that  Lopez  Canyon  "is  by  far  the  Oblspo   County,   California,   and   consisting  von^jad)           160 

most  attractive  area  between  two  existing  of   approximately  21,500   acres,   are  hereby  ^  31  S   R15E   MDB&M- 

wildernesses,  the  San  Rafael  and  Ven-  designated  as  wilderness:  Sec.  5.  Lots  3  and '4 80 

tuna.  Legal  description  of  proposed  Lopez  sec.  6.  All  (which  includes  an  irregularly 

Lopez    Canyon    features    outstanding  Wilderness  Area  surveyed  township  lot  num- 

groves,    and   individual    large    trees,    of  a??eT/e  ^^*^  *^' ^° 

canj'on  oak,  tan  oak,  maple,  sycamore,  t  29  S   R  13E   MDB&m-  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land 

bigcone  pine,   and  manzanita,  and  the     gg^,' 31    g^y  of  SE'/*,  WVi  of  SE'^ 130  Sec  7.  ah   (irregular) -  425 

only  stand  of  knobcone  pine  between     g^  32  SWV4  of  swvi 40     Sec.  8.  S1/2  of  the  nwv«:  sw'4  of  the 

Monterey  and  the  San  Bernardino  Moun-  t  30  s.,  R.  13E.,  mdb&M:  NE14;  N^  of  the  sw  14;  8W>i 

tains.  At  least  12  species  of  fern  also  have     see.  6.  Lots  4  thru  12   (being  NWV4  of  of    the    SWV4;    NW%    of    the 

been  noted  there.  Nwy*  &SM.)  SV4  of  NW^4—  ♦♦0  SEVt   — 280 
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Sec.    17.   All  except  NEU    of  the  NEU: 

and  except  S'i  of  the  SWU-  620 
Sec.  18.  All.  except  S'^  of  the  SK>4  and 

SEV;   of  SW^-.- 620 

(b)  Any  non-Pederal  lands  Included 
wtthln  the  area  described  under  subsection 
( a  I  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
as  wilderness  until  such  lands  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  subsection   (c)   of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange  or 
condemnation  any  or  all  non-Federal  lands 
located  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  area  described  under  subsection  (aK 
Such  lands,  on  and  after  their  acquisition, 
shall  be  administered  as  wilderness  lands  in 
accordance  with  section   2  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Lands  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 
Act,  Inx^ludlng  lands  acquired  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  shall  be  known  as  the  "Lo- 
pea  Canyon  National  Wilderness  Area". 

Sec.  2.  The  wilderness  area  established  by 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing 
areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness 
areas,  except  that  any  reference  In  such  pro- 
visions to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  a  map  of  the  wUderness  area 
established  by  this  Act  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this 
Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  In  such  legal  descrip- 
tion and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  S.  3023 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  through 
an  inadvertence  the  text  of  S.  3023  was 
omitted  from  the  Record  when  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  on  December  14.  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3023 
A  bill  to  amend  the  P\ibllc  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  ptermlt  greater  Involvement  of 
American  medical  organizations  and  per- 
sonnel In  the  furnishing  of  health  services 
and  assistance  to  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Public   Health    Service    Act    Is    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

■  TITLE    XI-  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 
CARE 

"SHORT   TITLE 

■Sec.  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■International  Health  Agency  Act  of  1971." 

"findings:  declaration  or  polict 
■■Sec.  1102.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  improvement  of  health  serv- 
ices and  assistance  on  an  International  ba- 
sis In  in  the  finest  heritage  of  the  United 
States  and  clearly  Indicates  our  humana  In- 
terest In  the  peoples  of  the  developing  world. 
It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
m  cooperatloa  wKh  other  governments  and 
International  organizations,  to  provide  assist- 


ance to  those  developing  nations  working  to 
help  themselves  provide  needed  health  serv- 
ices which  win  be  available  to  all  their  peo- 
ple. It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  and  desirable 
for  the  United  States  to  aid  health  profes- 
sionals and  activities  in  the  developing  areas 
In  the  battles  against  disease,  malnutrition, 
and  natural  disasters.  We  must  clearly  Iden- 
tify our  national  commitment  to  this  effort 

■■establishment  of  program 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  The  President,  acting 
through  an  agency  created  by  him.  to  be 
known  as  the  ■■International  Health  Agen- 
cy" (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency^^),  is  authorized  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine. 

'■(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
a  Director  of  the  Agency  and  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency. 

■■(c)  The  Director  of  the  Agency  may 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  In  the  Agency  by 
the  President  under  this  Act,  and  may  dele- 
gate to  any  of  his  subordinates  authority  to 
perform  any  of  such  functions. 

■■(d)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination  of 
Agency  activities  with  other  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  country, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chief  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  diplomatic  mission.  It  is  within  the 
intent  of  this  Act  to  assist  and  support  the 
activities  of  private  voluntary  agencies  In 
the  field  of  health  services  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  United  States 
assistance    and    support   of   such    activities. 

"(e)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  continuous  supervision  and 
general  direction  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act.  to  the  end  that  such  programs 
are  effectively  Integrated  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  best  served  thereby. 

"Sbc.  1104.  (a)  The  President  may  utilize 
such  authority  contained  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  relating  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers.  Foreign  Service  staff  offi- 
cers and  employees,  alien  clerks  and  employ- 
ees, and  other  United  States  Government 
officers  and  employees  apart  from  Foreign 
Service  officers  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  functions  under  this  Act. 

'■(b)  In  each  country  or  area  In  which 
individuals  employed  under  this  Act  serve 
abroad,  the  President  may  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Agency  to  have  direction 
of  other  employees  of  the  Agency  abroad 
and  to  oversee  the  activities  carried  on  under 
this  Act  In  such  country  or  area. 

■■(c)  The  President  shall  make  provision 
for  such  training  as  he  deems  appropriate 
for  each  Individual  employed  under  this 
Act.  In  the  case  of  individuals  serving 
abroad,  such  training  shall  Include  intensive 
language  study,  cultural  studies,  and  con- 
centration on  the  variations  in  medical  tech- 
niques and  philosophy  from  those  practiced 
In  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  may.  as  authorized  bv  section 
3109  of  title  5,  tjnlted  States  Code,  be  em- 
ployed by  the  President  for  the  performance 
of  functions  under  this  Act.  and  Individuals 
so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of 
the  highest  rate  payable  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  at  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  In  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  while  so  employed. 


■Sec  1105.  (a)  The  President  .shall  assign 
personnel  of  the  Agency  at  the  Invitation  of 
host  countries  In  need  of  mobile  medical 
and  paramedical,  technical,  and  subtechni- 
cal  personnel.  The  personnel  of  the  Agency 
so  assigned  shall  arslst  In  health-related  en- 
vironmental projects,  epidemic  control,  spe- 
cific disease  campaigns,  and  mass  immunlza- 
tio?\  programs  Host  country  personnel  shall 
be  trained  to  carry  out  priority  health  tasks 
amoiig  the  pei>ple  of  the  host  country. 

■•(bi  The  personnel  of  the  Agency  so  as- 
slt;ned  shall  not  be  concerned  solely  with 
infective  .ind  epidemic  scourges,  but  shall 
also  direct  their  attention  to  other  health 
problems.  Including  alcoholism  and  drug  ad- 
diction, which  Is  a  problem  calling  for  In- 
creased Identification  and  treatment. 

•  iD  The  President  shall,  acting  through 
the  Agency,  coordinate  disaster  relief  In  such 
a  manner  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation, 
can  respond  in  a  more  rapid  and  comprehen- 
sive fashion  than  has  been  possible  hereto- 
fore The  President  shall,  acting  through  the 
Agency  and  In  cooperation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  encourage  other  nations 
and  international  organizations  to  join  with 
the  United  States  in  committing  medical  and 
material  resources  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible and  In  anticipation  of  related' problems 
likely  to  occur  under  known  conditions. 

■'althorization  or  appropriation 
■Sec  1106.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $25,000- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1972,  June  30.  1973:  June  30,  1974;  June 
30.   1975.   June  30,  1976;   and  June  30,   1977. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   325 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
27,  1971,  I  introduced  S.  325,  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  survivor  annuity  pro- 
gram .for  widows  of  military  personnel. 

Thirty  Members  of  the  Senate  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Eagletoni,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  TuNNEY),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  have  joined 
in  cosponsorshlp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill,  their  ntunes  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    2981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2981,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  environmental  improvement 
in  rural  America. 

S      1521 
SAXBE    SPONSORS    LIFTING    TV    BAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbei  be 
added  as  a  cosponser  of  my  bill  to  ban 
the  television  blackout  of  home  sports 
contests  when  tickets  are  no  longer  avail- 
able to  the  general  pubUc. 

I  welcome  Senator  Saxbe's  cosponsor- 
shlp and  honor  his  efforts  to  get  the 
National  Football  League  and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Cleveland  Browns  to  volun- 
tarily lift  the  television  ban  of  an  Amer- 
ican Football  Conference  playofif  game 
in  Cleveland  later  this  month. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senator 
Saxbe's  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  1521,  a  bill  to  Eunend  the  act  pro- 
viding an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  agreements  between 
persons  engaging  in  certain  professional 
sports  for  the  purpose  of  certain  tele- 
vision contracts  in  order  to  terminate 
such  exemption  when  a  home  game  is 

sold  out. 

The  issue,  Mr.  President,  is  commg  to 
a  head.  The  playoffs  have  brought  to  a 
white-heat  the  intense  interest  in  pro- 
fessional football.  Over  the  entire  covm- 
try  with  but  few  exceptions,  fans  have 
difQculty  buying  tickets  for  regular  sea- 
son games.  Still  they  cannot,  for  the  most 
part,  get  TV  coverage  of  home  games 
even  though  televising  equipment  is  in 
the  stands.  Besides,  20  of  the  26  stadiums 
are  public  owned,  as  are  the  airwaves. 
Bill  S.  1521  would  not  harm  the  owners 
financially.  Fans  would  not  lag  in  buying 
tickets,  for  only  a  relatively  few  are 
available  for  each  game  because  of  the 
great  sales  of  season  tickets.  Real  fans 
want  to  see  their  teams  in  person. 
Weather  does  not  bother  them,  as  witness 
the  Cowboys-Packers  Super  Bowl  game 
in  Green  Bay  a  few  years  back,  when  the 
temperature  was  13  below  zero  at  game 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  fans  want  nothing 
more  than  to  be  able  to  see  their  team 
on  TV  when  they  are  unable  to  buy 
tickets,  regardless  of  their  financial 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2812 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2812,  to 
provide  for  establishment  of  a  national 
drug  testing  and  evaluation  center,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnxy)  .  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2994.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  compensation  of  innocent 
victims  of  violent  crime  in  need;  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  payment  of  such 
compensation ;  to  authorize  an  insurance 
program  and  death  and  disability  bene- 
fits for  public  safety  officers;  to  provide 
civil  remedies  for  victims  of  racketeer- 
ing activity;  and  for  other  pxuTX)ses. 

S.    2828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskie)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2828,  to  amend 
sections  9  and  11  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  continuance 
of  the  family  farm  and  to  prevent  mo- 
nopoly, and  for  other  purposes. 

senate    JOUrr    KESOLXTnON    1T1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott) 
were  added  as  co6p<»isors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171,  to  designate  March 
1972  as  "Exceptional  Children'!  Month." 

SXNATK   JOINT    BXSOLtmON    Itl 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 6  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181  to  establish  a  Jc^t  House-Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging. 


In  addition  to  its  other  responsibilities, 
this  committee  would  be  given  the  spe- 
cific assignment  of  foUowing  up  on  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  following 
Senators  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this 
measure  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  names  be  added  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill:  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Robert  Dole,  Mark  Hatfield,  Edward 
Kennedy,  John  Tower,  and  Milton 
Young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Han- 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEN)  . 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FOREIGN  AID— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.  793 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1005,  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1972. 


NOTICE  OF  FIELD  HEARINGS— SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  ) .  I  announce  that  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  will  conduct  field 
hearings  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  as  part  of  its  con- 
tinuing inquirj'  into  Federal  administra- 
tive protection  of  Indian  rights  and  re- 
sources. These  hearings  will  take  place 
during  the  first  week  in  January  1972. 

In  3  days  of  hearings  tliis  fall  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  the  subcommittee 
heard  extensive  testimony  from  witnesses 
representing  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions and  from  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  field  hearings 
will  allow  the  subcommittee  to  obtain 
additional  direct  information  and  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  participation  in 
the  hearings  to  tribal  and  local  officials 
who  are  most  aware  of  the  context  in 
which  the  Federal  administrative  diffi- 
culties arise.  Precise  times  and  locations 
of  the  hearings  will  be  announced  dtiring 
tlie  congressional  recess. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ROLE  OP  CONGRESS  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  this  week  editorialized  on  the 
role  of  Congress  in  foreign  policy  and  the 
prospect  for  a  truly  bipartisan  approach. 
I  share  strongly  In  the  views  expressed 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.   14,   1971] 
Toward  BiPAxnaANSHiF  Abkoad 

Under  the  OonstltutJon,  only  the  Congress 
can  detdare  war  and  pay  American  tzoops. 
But  the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
can  commit  the  armed  forces  to  combat  on 


his  own.  In  an  era  of  undeclared  wars,  this 
ambiguity  has  led  Inevitably  to  executive 
encroachment  on  Congressional  prerogative? 
Efforts  by  the  Congress  to  resist  the  trend 
now  encounter  the  argument  that  Congres- 
sional debate  Is  "a  luxury  that  cannot  always 
be  enjoyed  In  the  nuclear  age.  when  split- 
second  reactions  may  be  vital  to  avoid  the 
nation's  destruction.  But  It  is  not  the  nu- 
clear contingency  that  is  In  fact  at  Issue.  It 
Is  the  relatively  limited  military  engage- 
ment— such  as  the  Dominican  Intervention 
or  the  Indochina  conflict — that  has  most 
eroded  Congressional  control  over  the  war- 
making  powers.  And  It  Is  essentially  the  no- 
more-Vletnams  syndrome  thtt  is  spurring 
current  eHorts  in  the  Senate  to  Increase  the 
Congressional  role  in  future  miiitary  deci- 
sions. 

The  legislative  formula  recently  approved 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re'.ations  Committee 
to  restrict  the  war-making  powers  of  the 
Presidency  Is  not  and  cannot  l>e  water-tight. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  Congress  cannot  and 
probably  should  not  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Commander  In  Chief  from  engaging  the  na- 
tion in  hostilities  in  certain  emergency  sit- 
uations. The  Intention  is  to  prevent  military 
action  from  continuing  more  than  thlr'y 
days  without  Congressional  approval. 

"The  thirty-day  clause  is  the  heart  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  rather  than  the  attempt 
to  define  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
F>resldent  would  be  authorized  to  use  the 
nation's  military  power.  The  bill  would  in- 
deed authorize  armed  force  to  repel  or  to 
forestall  an  attack  on  the  United  States  or  on 
American  forces  stationed  abroad  While  the 
President's  constitutional  powers  could  not 
be  limited  to  such  contingencies  by  legisla- 
tion the  Congress  can  Insist  on  its  participa- 
tion In  decisions  to  extend  or  enlarge  a  con- 
flict beyond  the  measures  taken  in  the  initial 
emergency  period. 

This  approach  undoubtedly  Involves  seme 
disadvantages.  The  need  to  sway  the  Congre^.s 
could  conceivably  impel  a  future  Admlriis- 
tration  to  escalate  low-key  military  moves 
and  to  attempt  to  arouse  popular  emotio-.. 
The  Congress  Itself  is  not  intper\-ious  to  an 
exigent  President  and  can  be  misled,  as  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  rescriution  demonstrated  in 
1984. 

But  such  risks  are  smaller  than  those  re- 
vealed by  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  Presi- 
dential war-making  powers.  What  would 
chiefly  be  restricted  would  be  the  Presidents 
power  to  take  the  nation  Into  a  large-scale 
war  without  Its  consent,  explicitly  expresoei 
by  Its  elected  representatives. 

Instead  of  resisting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  well 
advised  to  embrace  It  and  to  go  beyond  it 
to  create  a  new  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
with  the  Congress  In  foreign  policy  generally. 
With  a  necessarily  divisive  Presidential  cam- 
paign approaching.  It  is  Imperative  to  restore 
some  semblance  of  the  old  tradition  that 
politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge. 

As  a  first  move  to  restore  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy,  Mr.  Nixon  couid  well  Invite  the 
Senate  majority  and  minority  leaders  to  ac- 
company him  to  Peking  and  Moscow — and 
to  the  summit  meetings  with  allied  leaders 
that  will  precede  these  historic  voyages. 
Although  It  Is  too  late  for  the  talks  under 
way  with  President  Pompidou  of  France  in 
the  Azores,  Senators  Mansfield  and  Scgtt 
would  be  valuable  additions  to  the  American 
delegation  for  the  projected  meetings  with 
the  leaders  of  Britain,  West  Germany  and 
Japan.  Now  that  he  has  wisely  U  belatedly 
moved  to  take  the  allies  Into  his  confidence, 
Mr.  Nixon  can  afford  to  make  the  same  ges- 
ture toward  the  Ctongress. 


CREDIT  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES  PRIVACY  BILL 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 

the  Senate  passed  S.  1438.  the  govern- 
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ment  employees  privacy  bill.  The  bill 
seeks  to  guaxantee  by  law  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  the  employer  of 
millions  of  Americans,  has  claim  only  to 
the  personal  services  of*  its  employees, 
and  not  to  their  entire  lives  and  beings. 
It  sets  forth  some  simple  and  very  basic 
prohibitions  against  the  intrusion  by  the 
government  into  the  private  thoughts, 
the  personal  relationships,  and  the  out- 
side activities  of  those  Americans  who 
work  for  their  goverrunent. 

Very  few  will  argue  against  the  prin- 
ciples behind  this  legislation.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  executive  branch  has  seen 
fit  to  quibble  about  details  in  the  legisla- 
tion, and  thus  for  5  years  it  has  effective- 
ly delayed  it  from  becoming  law. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
bill  three  times,  the  last  two  without  ob- 
jection, it  is  my  profound  hope  that  at 
long  last  the  House  will  also  act.  When 
they  do,  the  citizens  who  work  for  the 
executive  branch,  and  by  extension  all 
Americans,  will  gain  an  important  added 
measure  of  protection  for  their  privacy 
and  individual  rights. 

Although  the  bill  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Ervin  Bill  of  Rights," 
much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  past  and  present, 
who  have  worked  hard  and  Iwig  on  it. 
William  Creech  was  subcommittee  chief 
counsel  during  the  early  period  when  the 
subcommittee  was  gathering  evidence 
and  conducting  preliminary  hearings  to 
show  the  need  for  the  legislation. 

His  successor  as  chief  counsel.  George 
Autry.  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the 
first  bill,  S.  3703,  introduced  in  1966,  and 
helped  to  guide  it  to  a  90-4  vote  when 
it  passed  the  Senate  in  1967.  Lawrence  M. 
Baskir,  the  present  chief  coimsel.  and 
Paul  Woodard,  his  predecessor,  also  de- 
serve a  large  measure  of  credit  for  the 
bill  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Senate.  In 
addition,  I  wish  to  thank  Lewis  Evans, 
Angelina  Gomez,  Mrs.  Lydia  Grieg,  Helen 
Lyles,  Carol  Sanders,  Ruth  Hill,  and 
Elaine  Butler,  each  of  whom  assisted  over 
the  years  in  the  subcommittee's  privacy 
and  Government  employee  work. 

Most  of  all,  credit  must  go  to  Marcia 
MacNaughton,  who,  as  the  subcommit- 
tee's professional  staff  member  in  charge 
of  our  work  on  privacy,  has  done  the 
most  to  shepherd  this  legislation  through 
Congress.  Miss  MacNaughton  has  labored 
many  long  days  and  nights  and  even 
weekends  in  the  cause  of  individual  pri- 
vacy and  the  right  of  Government  em- 
ployees. By  right,  this  bill  should  be 
known  as  the  "MacNaughton  employee 
rights  bill."  The  millions  of  Americans 
whose  rights  this  legislation  seeks  to  pro- 
tect owe  the  success  of  the  bill  to  her. 
When  it  finadly  becomes  law,  as  I  hope  it 
soon  will,  it  will  be  due  in  immeasurable 
degree  to  her  dedication  and  efforts. 


NIXON  POPULATION  STATEMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  17,  1971,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Population  Com- 
munication Center  of  New  York,  coa- 
ducted  an  all  day  populaticai  conferoice 
for  Industry  leaders,  producers,  writers. 


and  performers  in  Los  Angeles.  The  title 
of  the  conference  was  "Population  As  A 
National  Issue:  The  Critical  Role  of 
Television." 

Those  scheduled  to  speak  before  this 
important  conference  included  Gen. 
William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Dr.  Dennis 
Meadows  of  MIT,  Mr.  Walter  Hickel, 
Dr.  Joseph  Beasley,  chairman  of  Planned 
Parenthood,  Mrs.  Ellen  Peck,  author  of 
the  book.  The  Baby  Trap,  Mr.  Douglas 
Stewart,  director  of  community  rela- 
tions for  Planned  Parenthood,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Downs,  formerly  of  the  Today 
Show.  Although  I  had  also  planned  to 
address  the  conference.  Senate  business 
kept  me  here  and  I  was  unable  to  attend. 

As  one  can  see  from  looking  over  the 
list  of  speakers,  some  excellent  state- 
ments were  presented  on  the  critically 
important  subject  of  population  growth 
and  its  relationship  to  the  meaning  and 
quality  of  life  for  future  generations. 

In  addition.  President  Nixon  took  tliis 
opportunity  to  once  again  expre.ss  his 
views  on  population  growth,  and  the 
impact  of  population  growth  on  this 
Nation's  future.  His  statement  was  read 
by  Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  Population 
Crisis  Committee.  It  reflects,  I  believe, 
the  President's  continuing  interest  in 
and  concern  over  population  growth, 
wliich  he  originally  expressed  in  his  pop- 
ulation message  in  July  1969.  Because 
of  the  significance  of  the  President's  re- 
cent statement,  I  commend  it  to  Sena- 
tors for  their  reading,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Message  From  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
extend  my  greetings  to  you  today  and  to 
offer  congratulations  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
bringing  the  vital  Issue  of  population  to  the 
attention  of  the  television  community. 

This  issue  has  been  a  continuing  concern 
of  mine  and  of  this  administration.  In  1969 
I  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  popula- 
tion which  detailed  the  domestic  and  world 
population  situation  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  action.  In  that  message  I 
said,  "I  believe  that  nuuiy  of  our  present 
social  problems  may  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  only  fifty  years  in  which 
to  accommodate  the  second  hundred  million 
Americans.  In  fact,  since  1945  alone,  some 
ninety  million  babies  have  been  born  in  this 
country.  We  have  thus  had  to  accomplish  in 
a  very  few  decades  an  adjustment  to  popu- 
lation growth  which  was  once  spread  over 
centuries  and  it  now  appears  that  we  will 
have  to  provide  for  a  third  hundred  million 
Americans  In  a  period  of  just  thirty  years." 

I  noted  that  our  growing  population  faces 
us  with  questions  of  urban  growth,  housing, 
natural  resources,  quality  of  environment, 
education,  and  employment  for  which  we 
must  find  answers.  I  declared  my  belief  that 
no  American  woman  should  be  denied  access 
to  family  planning  assistance  because  of  her 
economic  condition  and  I  established  as  a 
national  goal  the  provision  of  adequate  fam- 
ily services  within  the  next  five  years  to  all 
those  who  want  them  but  cannot  afford 
them.  This  program  is  now  In  being. 

At  my  request  the  Congress  last  year  au- 
thorised tbe  National  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Orowtb  and  the  American  Future. 
Tills  CX>mmlaaion  has  already  made  an  Im- 
portant Interim  report  and  next  year  will 


complete  Its  studies  and  deliver  Its  recom- 
mendations to  me  and  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  last  year  passed 
and  I  signed  into  law  the  Family  Planning 
and  Population  Research  Act.  This  law  is  now 
being  carried  out.  Research  for  better  meth- 
ods of  fertility  control  has  high  priority  as 
well  as  extension  of  family  planning  services. 

Another  matter  of  great  interest  and  deep 
concern  to  this  administration  and  to  me 
personally  which  I  noted  in  my  1969  popula- 
tion message  are  the  burdens  imposed  by 
rates  of  population  growth  much  greater  than 
our  own — which  occur  In  the  leas  developed 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  Congress  has  provided  strong  bi- 
partisan support  In  moving  to  meet  these 
problems  overseas.  In  1966  this  country  was 
giving  four  million  dollars  annually  for  the 
support  of  programs  outside  this  country. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Congress  made 
available  one  hundred  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  now  engaged  in  bilat- 
eral assistance  through  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
over  thirty  countries  which  have  asked  for 
our  a.ssl.stance.  In  addition,  we  are  also  work- 
ing through  and  supporting  international 
agencies.  The  period  since  my  message  has 
seen  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Population  Activities,  whose 
conitructtve  program  we  have  actively  sup- 
ported. We  have  also  supported  the  private 
voluntary  movement  in  the  population  field, 
that  is.  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation,  which  is  doing  excellent  work 
through  its  member  organizations  in  79 
different    countries. 

I  believe  we  can  take  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion m  the  progress  the  government  Is  mak- 
ing to  meet  the  challenge  which  population 
growth  poses  to  ai:  people.  But  as  I  noted  in 
my  1969  message  to  Congress,  the  questions 
posed  by  the  population  Issue  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  "government  alone,  nor  can  gov- 
ernment alone  turu  the  answers  Into  pro- 
grams and  policies."  Those  are  questions 
which  must  be  faced  by  all  serious  Amer- 
icans. 

Television  Is  man's  most  pervasive 
medium  of  communication.  The  skills  and 
imagination  of  the  writer,  the  perception 
and  vision  of  the  director,  the  Ideals  and 
the  ability  of  the  producer,  the  sensitive 
Interpretation  of  the  actor,  and  the  dedica- 
tion and  conscience  of  the  executive — all 
these  must  contribute  to  enable  this  great 
medium  to  provide  responsible  leadership 
In  helping  Americans  of  all  walks  of  life 
consider  and  find  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

So  I  send  congratulations  to  you  and  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Academy  for  placing  your- 
selves and  your  Industry  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  are  taking  this  issue  seriously. 
It  Is  important  that  you  do  so,  for  few  sub- 
jects will  so  deeply  affect  the  lives  of  this 
and  future  generations  as  the  challenge  of 
population  growth.  It  Is  Important  also  that 
we  recognize  the  need  to  meet  this  challenge 
with  an  extreme  sense  of  urgency.  The  mo- 
mentum already  built  Into  the  world's  popu- 
lation growth  means  that  delay  in  acting 
now  will  greatly  increase  the  burden  of  the 
problem  which  must  be  borne  later. 

But  If  our  people,  with  your  educational 
help,  and  If  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  join  In  doing  what  Is  needed  without 
delay,  then  mankind  may  Indeed  successfully 
surmount  this  serious  challenge. 

Otherwise.  I  truly  fear  the  consequences 
for  all  humanity.  And  so  I  conclude  this 
message  to  you  by  quoting  a  great  American 
leader  and  former  President,  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  who  said,  "If  we  now  ignore 
the  plight  of  those  unborn  generations 
which,  because  of  our  unreadiness  to  take 
corrective  action  In  controlling  popuUUon 
growth.  wlU  be  denied  any  expecUtlons  be- 
yond abj«ct  poverty  and  suffering,  blstory 
will  rightly  condemn  us." 
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■WEATHER  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  yeSLrs,  scientists,  interna- 
tional lawyers,  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed a  serious  concern  about  the 
KTOwing  possibilities  for  manipulating 
weather  and  other  environmental  com- 
ponents for  military  purposes.  For  over 
25  years  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  conducting  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  relating  to  the  various 
forms  of  weather  modification.  One  of 
the  more  fruitful  fields  of  research  has 
been  the  investigation  of  precipitation 
augmentation,  or  rainmaking.  Experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  when  the 
proper  meteorological  conditions  pre- 
vail, it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
increase  the  amount  of  rainfall  by  30 
to  50  percent.  The  military  effects  of 
such  increases  could  be  devastating  if 
applied  to  areas  of  heavy  rainfall,  such 
a.s  the  monsoon  areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  field  capabilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  been  utilized  suc- 
ces.'^fully  on  several  occasions. 

In  1969.  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines,  the  Department 
of  Defense  conducted  a  6-month  rain- 
niakins  project  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago. The  project  was  so  successful 
that  the  Philippine  Government  has 
subsequently  taken  steps  to  acquire  an 
independent  capability  to  annually  aug- 
ment their  rainfall.  A  similar  1-month 
project  was  recently  undertaken  in 
Texas  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
that  State.  The  operation  appears  to 
have  been  moderately  successful  in 
alleviating  Texas'  severe  water  shortage. 
These  projects,  although  directed  to- 
ward a  humanitarian  end,  indicate  the 
proficiency  ■with  which  the  mUitary  is 
able  to  modify  the  weather.  If  the  Air 
Force  can  bring  rain  to  a  parched, 
drought  area  in  the  American  South- 
west, then  it  can,  in  turn,  create  flood 
conditions  in  the  monsoon  areas  of 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  because  of  this  po- 
tential that  I  urge  the  administration  to 
take  immediate  action. 

Rainmaking  as  a  weapon  of  war  could 
lead  to  the  use  of  vastly  more  dangerous 
environmental  techniques  whose  conse- 
quences may  be  unknown  and  may  cause 
in-eparable  damage  to  our  global  en- 
vironment. When  we  begin  to  interfere 
with  the  global  circulation  to  achieve  a 
military  objective,  we  take  the  chance  of 
adversely  affecting  the  well -recognized 
characteristics  of  the  atmosphere  and 
subsequently  threaten  the  survival  of  all 
mankind.  Before  going  down  this  path, 
the  United  States  must  carefully  ex- 
amine tlie  impUcations  for  national 
policy  and  for  science. 

From  a  pragmatic  point  of  view,  the 
militar>-  use  of  meteorological  techniques 
could  undermine  those  present  peaceful 
scientific  progiams  which  are  designed 
to  benefit  mankind,  such  as  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  the  Human  Eiiviron- 
ment,  the  Global  Atmospheric  Research 
Program,  and  the  International  Hydro- 
logical  Decade.  Such  activities  could  very 
well  lead  to  another  international  weap- 
ons race  which,  in  the  end,  would  reduce 
national  security. 


At  this  point  in  time  the  United  States 
should  consider  all  possible  preventative 
courses  of  action.  As  opposed  to  its  offi- 
cial silence,  or  actions  condoning  a  grad- 
ual drift  into  environmental  warfare,  the 
administration  should  explore  t)oth  the 
advantages  of  a  renunciation  of  such  op- 
erations and  the  possible  benefits  stem- 
ming from  an  initiative  for  a  multilateral 
"no  first  use  '  agreement.  Experience  in 
arms  contiol  has  demonstrated  that  a 
distinct  barrier  is  best  accomplished  by  a 
blanket  prohibition  of  actixities  likely  to 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  new  weap- 
ons category.  In  the  absence  of  surh  a 
ban,  tlie  way  is  left  open  to  the  planning 
devfcIcH>ment  and  eventual  prosecution 
of  some  form  of  deliberate  environmen- 
tal warfare.  It  is  imperative  that  re- 
straint be  exercised  early  in  the  develop- 
mental stages  before  irretrievable  prece- 
dents arc  set. 

The  United  States  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  developing  the  field  of 
weather  modification  in  applying  it  for 
civilian  benefit  and  in  publicizing  work 
in  progress.  The  continued  lead  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional scientific  collaboration,  especially 
in  areas  involving  hydrologic  coopera- 
tion and  long-range  weather  forecasting, 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  un- 
explained or  secret  programs.  In  fact,  if 
the  United  States  followed  such  a  course, 
we  might  be  more  vulnerable  to  foreign 
accusations  of  having  contributed  to 
natural  environmental  or  climatic  dis- 
a.«;ters.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  would  be  suspected  of  using  open 
scientific  programs  as  covers  for  militarj' 
research,  experimentation,  and  opera- 
tions. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  most  important, 
we  should  have  learned  by  now  that  ex- 
clu.sive  possession,  dominance,  and  even 
superiority  in  military  technology  is  not 
a  permanent  state.  What  we  can  develop, 
other  nations  such  as  Ru-ssia  or  China 
al.so  may  have  developed  or  be  developing. 
That  has  been  the  experience  in  atomic 
weaponrj',  mis.silery,  and  space  tech- 
nology. 

Indeed,  we  can  have  no  assurance  that 
other  nations  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  develop  experti.se  in  this  field, 
lacking  any  general  agreement  that  geo- 
physical and  atmospheric  modification 
will  not  become  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
of  war. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  development 
of  environmental  warfare,  that  any  na- 
tion eagerly  seek  to  develop  this  terrible 
new  dimension  in  warmaking.  Rather,  it 
will  be  sufficient  cause  if  one  or  more 
nations  feel  compelled  by  distrust  and 
suspicion  to  move  in  that  direction. 

It  is  necesary,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  take  the  initiative  in  the 
development  of  some  form  of  interna- 
tional agreement  governing  weather- 
modification  activities. 

Similar  appeals  have  been  voiced  in  the 
past.  The  late  John  von  Neuman,  the 
noted  scientist  and  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  stated  in  1965  that — 

Present  awful  possibilities  of  warfare  may 
give  way  to  others  even  more  awful.  After 
global  climate  control  becomes  possible,  per- 
haps all  our  present  Involvements  will  seem 
simple.  We  should  not  deceive  ourselves;  once 


such  possibilities  become  actual,  they  will  be 
exploited.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
develop  suitable  new  political  forms  and 
procedures. 

In  June  1965  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Harlan  Cleveland  stated  quite 

aptly  that: 

W^e  won't  want  other  nations  modifying 
our  weather,  and  so  we  will  cerlai;ily  have  to 
accept  some  restraints  on  our  freedom  to 
modify  theirs. 

Similarly,  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  stated  on  Januaiy  26,  1971 
that — 

We  are  anxious  to  apply  weather  modifica- 
tion technology,  as  it  becomes  operational, 
to  the  problems  of  developing  countries.  We 
are  also  alert  to  the  need  to  consider  Inter- 
national arrangements  to  deal  with  the  im- 
p:ic2tions  of  this  nexj  phenomenon. 

Therefore.  I  sincerely  urge  the  Presi- 
dent, in  keeping  with  the  traditional  U.S. 
position,  to  make  an  announcement  ded- 
icating all  geophysical  and  environ- 
mental research  to  peaceful  purposes.  I 
also  urge  the  United  States,  as  Cochair- 
man  of  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Committee,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
framing  and  introducing  to  the  confer- 
ence a  broad  treaty  imjxjsing  a  prohibi- 
tion on  all  forms  of  geophysical  and  en- 
vironmental warfare.  By  these  action.^, 
the  United  States  would  enhance  world 
order  and  stability,  and  encourage  a 
greater  sense  of  openness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  new  technologies  to  environ- 
mental problems  of  global  concern. 

In  order  to  further  this  objective.  I 
hope  to  submit  a  resolution  early  in  the 
next  session  setting  forth  a  draft  treaty 
on  this  subject.  I  hope  that  the  resolu- 
tion will  generate  discussion  and  action 
in  this  area. 


ITTCHOLAS  V.  PETROU.  DISTIN- 
GUISHED MARYLANDER 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  a  distin- 
guished business  and  civic  leader. 

i;icholas  V.  Petrou  is  such  a  man. 

Mr.  Petrou  is  a  living  example  that  the 
American  dream  of  opportimity  is  still 
alive.  Bom  and  growing  up  in  a  ghetto, 
Mr.  Petrou  made  his  own  way  to  the 
presidency  of  Westinghouse  Defense  and 
Electronics  Systems  Center,  the  second 
largest  employer  in  the  State  of  Mai-y- 
land. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Petrou  finds  time  from 
his  busy  schedule  to  participate  in  many 
community  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  pro- 
file on  Mr.  Petrou  written  by  Don  Oten- 
asek,  the  financial  editor  of  the  News 
American.  I  believe  tliat  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  story  of  Mr.  Petrous  success 
inspiring. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Petrou;    From   Ghetto   to   Top 
Westinghouse  Post 
(By  Don  Otenasek) 
America  has  Splro  T.  Agnew  and  Westing- 
house has  Nicholas  V.  Petrou.  Both  are  of 
Greek  heritage  and  proud  of  It. 
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Mr.  Petrou  Is  president  of  the  huge  West- 
Inghouse  Defense  and  Electronic  Systems 
Center  at  Friendship  Airport.  In  this  capac- 
ity be  heads  up  the  state's  second  largest 
firm  employing  10,500. 

This  profile  is  a  classic  example  of  Oreek 
boy  makes  good. 

Born  to  a  poor  ghetto  family  In  Spring- 
field, Mass.  m  1917,  Mr.  Petrou's  early  life 
was  full  of  challenges.  His  father  was  a  short- 
order  cook  and  young  Nlckolas  at  the  age  of 
10  set  out  to  help  the  family  financial  situa- 
tion by  shining  shoes. 

Always  wanting  to  be  a  research  engineer, 
Mr.  Petrou  had  to  work  his  way  through 
Northwestern  University  and  Harvard  re- 
ceiving engineering  degrees  from  both.  He 
managed  to  support  himself  by  working  as 
an  orderly  in  a  Springfield  mental  boepltal, 
by  being  a  foreman  in  a  lamp  factory  super- 
vising all  women,  and  as  a  maintenance  man 
at  a  Westlnghouse  radio  division — his  first 
association  with  his  present  company. 

It  Is  perhaps  through  this  wide  diversity 
of  Jobs  and  the  appreciation  of  work  that 
was  available  to  him  that  Mr.  Petrou  devel- 
oped compassion  for  fellow  employes  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  their  problems. 

As  president  of  the  Westlnghouse  facility 
here  and  as  a  corporate  vice  president,  Mr. 
Petrou  expounds  a  strong  employe  phil- 
osophy. He  developed  and  Implemented  what 
Is  known  as  Dialogue  '71 — a  program  unique 
not  only  to  Westlnghouse,  but  to  Industry 
In  general. 

He  scotched  the  time-honored  tradition  of 
chaln-of-command  whereby  an  employe 
could  not  go  above  the  department  man- 
ager. "Under  Dialogue  '71  I  want  employes  to 
make  their  Ideas,  thoughts  and  questions 
known  .  .  .  I'm  attempting  to  breakdown 
the  rigid  lines  of  conununlcatlons  ...  I 
want  the  employe  to  speak  to  whoever  he 
needs  to  better  do  his  Job."  Mr.  Petrou  said. 
The  Westlnghouse  chief  said  It  was  his  Job 
to  create  the  best  possible  employment 
climate  which  he  said  also  means  that  em- 
ployes can  see  and  speak  to  him  whenever 
necessary. 

A  relatively  conservative  dresser  who  pre- 
fers to  work  In  shirt  sleeves  In  his  large, 
modernistic  office.  Mr.  Petrou  said  he  dldnt 
care  how  his  employes  dress  providing  they 
conform  to  safety  standards. 

Heavily  Involved  In  community  afTalrs  such 
as  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Governor's  Jobs  for  Veterans  Commission, 
United  Fund,  Red  Cross.  Boy  Scouts,  Just  to 
name  some,  Mr.  Petrou  does  not  believe  In 
forcing  employes  to  participate  In  such  ac- 
tivities. "I  believe  it  Is  more  Important  to 
set-up  the  proper  climate  that  employes  feel 
It  Is  an  honorable  thing,  rather  than  an  obli- 
gation, to  participate  In  civic  and  commu- 
nity affairs,"  he  said. 

A  hlghly-artlculate  executive,  Mr.  Petrou 's 
post-college  employment  has  been  only  at 
Westlnghouse.  Upon  completion  of  military 
service  In  1946  (with  rank  of  captain),  he 
held  p>ositlons  of  engineer,  group  engineer 
and  section  manager  at  the  Special  Product 
Development  Engineering,  Air  Arm  Division, 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Petrou  was  appointed  engi- 
neering manager  here  in  1956  and  In  1961 
was  named  general  manager  of  the  Aero- 
space Division  (formerly  Air  Arm  Division). 
In  1963  he  was  named  vice  president  of 
the  renamed  Defense  and  Space  Center  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  facility  and 
elected  a  corporate  VP  in  1966. 

Although  an  engineer  by  training,  he  com- 
pleted the  advanced  management  program 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  Imple- 
mented his  know-how  in  running  Westlng- 
house here. 

Mr.  Petrou  organized  the  Center  into  au- 
tonomous divisions  with  each  divisional 
manager  reporting  directly  to  him. 

He  describes  his  own  duties  on  the  man- 
agement level  as  assuring  the  right  atmoe- 
pbere  so  the  divisional  manager  can  perform 


his  particular  responsibilities  properly  and 
thus  aiding  the  overall  profit  and  sales  ob- 
jective of  the  Center. 

"We  sit  down  together  and  establish 
monthly  objectives  and  goals  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  and  review  past  month  ac- 
tivities," he  said. 

Mr.  Petrou  is  a  strong  believer  In  operating 
the  company  In  an  open  and  relaxed  atmos- 
phere and  manages  by  objectives. 

This  busy  executive  spends  about  3  dajTt 
a  week  traveling  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
the  world  visiting  Westlnghouse  customers. 
When  questioned  on  his  important  contri- 
bution to  Westlnghouse,  Mr.  Petrou  replied: 
"It  is  maintaining  a  profitable  business  in 
Baltimore  and  providing  necessary  technol- 
ogy In  people  which  permits  them  to  trans- 
fer to  other  phases  In  the  corporation." 

Mr.  Petrou  commented  that  he  believes 
Westlnghouse  is  now  stabilized  in  terms  of 
employment  here.  He  said  that  in  the  past 
the  basic  efforts  have  been  defense  products. 
Now  Westlnghouse  Is  diversifying  from  de- 
fense into  related  government  areas. 

Despite  his  tight  schedules,  Mr.  Petrou 
still  finds  time  to  play  tennis,  squash  and 
golf  in  addition  to  a  little  hunting.  He  also 
dabbles  in  oil  painting  ...  "I  often  do  my 
Ihlnlcing  while  painting." 

Mr.  Petrou  lives  with  his  wife  In  a  modest 
home  In  Potts  Springs.  Tlmonlum.  He  has 
one  son  in  college  and  another  in  the  Army. 

And  that  very  briefiy,  Is  the  executive 
profile  of  Nicholas  VaslUos  Petrou — the  son 
of  Greek  immigrants  who  made  his  way.  on 
his  own.  from  the  ghetto  to  a  top  Job  at  one 
of  America's  blue  chip  corporations. 


NATIONAL  PROFESSIONS   FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
impressive  article  by  Prof.  Allen  B.  Ros- 
ensteln  on  the  complex  and  interrelated 
problems  of  the  himian  environment. 
Professor  Rosenstein,  in  the  engineer- 
ing systems  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  presents  an  imagina- 
tive and  far-reaching  proposal  to  address 
these  problems  rationally  and  compre- 
hensively through  the  establishment  of 
a  national  professions  foundation. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  appearing 
in  the  November  1970,  issue  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  Professor  Rosenstein  ar- 
gued that  "the  collective  power  of  the 
professions  to  influence  man  and  control 
his  environments  has  not  been  recog- 
nized," primarily  because  the  professions 
themselves  have  not  accepted  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  greatly  expand- 
ing demands  of  a  dynamic  society  that 
have  created  environmental  problems  re- 
quiring multidisciplinary  solutions. 

The  nece.ssity  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach in  addressing  the  deterioration 
of  physical  and  social  conditions,  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas,  has  been  increas- 
ingly recognized  by  universities  as  well 
as  State  and  local  governments.  It  is  the 
approach  I  have  strongly  advocated  for 
the  establishment  of  decisive  national 
growth  policies  to  meet  the  critical  and 
complex  needs  of  the  future.  And  we 
have  recently  awakened  to  the  great  po- 
tential for  applying  advances  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  engineering  in  the  sys- 
tematic analysis  of  the  increasingly  com- 
plex problems  of  the  human  social  con- 
dition. 

Professor  Rosenstein  cites  the  prece- 
dents of  the  creation  of  the  Naticmal 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 


Poimdation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
in  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  di- 
rectly involved,  as  a  mechanism  for  con- 
centrating national  effort  and  support  in 
addressing  needs  of  great  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  importance.  And  he 
discusses  the  appropriate  distinctions 
between  the  concerns  of  these  founda- 
tions and  that  of  the  national  profes- 
sions foundation,  concentrating  on  the 
spectrum  of  man's  environments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Professor  Rosen- 
stein. entitled  "A  National  Professions 
Foundation,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  National  Proitssions  Foundation 
(By  Allen  B.  Rosenstein) 

The  crises  of  these  times  may  properly  be 
called  the  crises  of  the  professions — not  the 
professions  Individually,  but  the  profes- 
sions collectively.  The  nation's  environmen- 
tal problems  are  characterized  by  their  de- 
mand for  multidisciplinary  solutions.  Little 
progress  can  be  made  toward  substantially 
improving  man's  environments  until  It  Is 
recognized  that  these  problems  are  of  such 
magnitude  and  are  so  multidisciplinary  that 
viable  answers  cannot  be  found  within  a 
single  traditional  discipline. 

At  the  same  time,  the  collective  power 
of  the  professions  to  Influence  man  and  con- 
trol his  environments  has  not  been  recog- 
nized. Actually,  the  professions  can  now  re- 
solve almost  any  environmental  problem 
which  can  be  properly  defined  and  to  which 
society  is  willing  to  devote  adequate  re- 
sources. 

The  professions  and  their  professional  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  education  for  the 
professions,  have  lagged  far  behind  In  ac- 
cepting responsibility  for  burgeoning  de- 
mands of  a  dynamic  society.  The  ever-ac- 
celerating rate  of  social  and  technological 
change  Is  generating  pressures  that  can  only 
be  relieved  by  a  quantum  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  professions.  A  mecha- 
nism is  needed  to  anticipate  continuously 
long-term  demands  upon  man's  environ- 
ments and  to  marshall  the  professional  re- 
sources to  meet  them.  In  this  article.  It  Is 
projKsed  that  the  need  for  concerted  na- 
tional environmental  efforts  on  a  multidls- 
clplinary-multlprofesslonal  basis  can  best 
be  satisfied  by  the  early  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Professions  Foundation  (Rosenstein, 
1968). 

SOCrtTT   AND  THE  PBOnSSIONS 

Implicit  in  this  section  is  a  set  of  as- 
sumptions of  the  unique  role  and  function 
of  the  professions  as  the  environmental  de- 
cisionmakers of  society.  Basically,  the  as- 
sumption is  made  that  the  environments  of 
man  are  created  by.  or  are  subject  to  ex- 
tensive modification  by.  the  decisions  of  men 
performing  In  a  socially  recognized  profes- 
sional capacity. 

Historians  have  observed  that  famine,  In- 
adequate water  supply,  disease,  etc..  were  the 
major  elements  that  characterized  problems 
faced  by  past  generations.  And  while  the 
present  crisis  includes  many  of  the  same 
elements.  It  is  unique  In  terms  of  massive- 
ness.  extensiveness,  and  rate  of  change.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  ask  what  factor 
underlies  the  major  problems  of  today's 
society  and  why  it  threatens  to  become  a 
potential  danger. 

The  basis  of  the  present  situation  Is  not 
obvious,  nor  has  it  been  experienced  by  other 
societies.  It  may  be  called  the  crisis  of  the 
professions.  Single  purpose  answers  no  longer 
suffice.  Indeed.  In  documented  case  after  case, 
the  supposedly  optimum  disciplinary  solu- 
tion has  ultimately  led  to  environmental 
disaster.  In  emerging  countries  around  the 
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world,  improved  sanitation  and  disease  re- 
duction have  drastically  reduced  overall  liv- 
ing conditions  by  creating  a  population  ex- 
plosion. The  freeway  solution  to  traffic 
congestion  has  created  a  smog  problem. 
Chemical  control  of  insects  threatens  all 
animal  life. 

The  magnitude  and  the  mtiltldlsclpllnary 
nature  of  environmental  problems  Is  unique. 
The  orlaee  of  the  profeeslona  can  be  Ulua- 
trated  by  Imagining  the  plight  of  a  two- 
dimensional  creature  being  harassed  by  a 
three-dimensional  opponent.  Regardless  of 
intelligence,  the  creature  can  only  propose 
solutions  to  the  chance  Intersection  of  his 
opponent  with  bis  plane. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  professions  will 
never  become  effective  In  solving  the  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  problems  of  socety  If  each  per- 
sists In  operating  In  an  lndei>endent,  one- 
dlmenslonal  mode.  A  professional  man  with 
a  traditional  education  has  been  prepared  to 
recognize  only  those  areas  where  his  dis- 
cipline Intersects  the  problem;  he  has  not 
been  educated  to  perceive  or  even  consider 
the  ultimate  effects  of  other  dimensions  and 
other  disciplines  upon  his  plane  and  the  ef- 
fects of  his  decisions  upon  the  entire 
environment. 

In  theory,  the  professions  take  care  of  the 
social  needs  of  citizens,  for  by  definition  they 
are  society-oriented.  This  dependency  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  general  feeling  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  Is  taking  care  of  health,  the 
legal  profession  protects  civil  liberties,  and 
engineers  are  engaged  In  cooperative  actions 
to  banish  smog,  traffic  congestion,  etc.  The 
fallacy  lies  In  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
fessional, who  has  the  training  to  solve  social 
problems — and  he  is  the  only  one  educated  to 
solve  them — will  automatically  and  knowing- 
ly determine  the  full  social  consequences  of 
his  decisions  and  act  unselfishly  In  the  great- 
est public  Interest.  This  Is  simply  not  the 
case.  The  professional  does  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  society,  nor  has  he  been  edu- 
cated to  anticipate  the  social  consequences 
of  his  decisions.  In  reality,  he  is  client- 
oriented,  recognizing  his  responsibilities  to 
his  client,  but  he  has  not  been  prepared  to 
consider  larger  Implications.  Collectively,  the 
social  visibility  of  national  professional  so- 
cieties has  not  proven  significantly  better. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  professions  have 
always  been  client-directed  and  that  some- 
how the  public  welfare  has  been  served.  The 
public  looks  to  Its  government  to  meet  old 
demands  and  solve  new  problems.  In  tvirn, 
politicians  and  government  representatives 
rely  upon  specialists  and  professionals  for 
direction  In  making  appropriate  decisions  to 
serve  the  public.  In  these  cases,  the  govern- 
ment has  become  the  client  of  the  profes- 
sional, who  Is  now  directed  to  apply  his  ex- 
pertise In  the  public  welfare.  Generally,  pub- 
lic out-cry  arouses  the  politician  to  seek 
advice  only  when  a  particular  activity  seems 
out  of  hand. 

In  a  few  areas  such  as  food  and  drugs, 
sanitation,  and  buUdlng,  continuous  abuse 
has  forced  the  government  to  establish  per- 
manent monitoring  agencies  to  protect  the 
public.  Agencies  have  stood  the  public  In 
good  stead  and  will  continue  to  protect  It. 
However,  they  are  not  structured  to  cope  with 
the  new  massive  crises  of  these  times,  nor  can 
any  reactive  machinery  move  fast  enough  to 
deal  with  the  forces  at  work  In  contemporary 
society.  There  Is  no  longer  time  to  rely  ujwn 
the  "trial  and  error"  approach,  whereby  pub- 
lic response  Initiates  a  political  ccMrectlve 
system.  Costs  can  become  prohibitive  when 
this  stage  is  reached.  The  resources  required 
to  clear  smog  from  the  cities,  for  example, 
may  be  greater  than  the  public  can  afford. 
The  nature  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
professions  has  changed  drasticaUy  In  the 
last  three  decades.  The  elements  of  society 
are  now  so  interdependent,  the  social  sys- 
tems so  large  and  costly,  and  the  possibility 


of  catastrophic  failure  so  real,  that  the 
demands  upon  the  professions  for  reliable 
performance  have  become  orders  of  magni- 
tude greater  than  ever  before.  Performance 
and  absolute  rellabUlty  must  be  assured  In 
advance:  the  costs  of  failure  are  becoming 
too  great.  Today  we  have  the  constant  threat 
of  man-created  Irreversible  phenomena.  Man 
can  literally  change  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  the  composition  of  his  environment  be- 
for  the  public  and  Its  protective  agencies 
are   aware  of   jjendlng  danger. 

The  multidisciplinary  characteristics  of 
environmental  problems  extend  well  beyond 
the  mere  physical  environment.  Considera- 
tion must  l>e  given  to  man's  mainy  environ- 
ments— all  of  which  are  interrelated  and 
require  a  multidisciplinary  treatment.  Solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  the  cities,  for  ex- 
an^>le,  will  require  massive  coordinated 
action  by  educators  and  engineers,  social 
workers  and  business  administrators,  poli- 
ticians and  physicians. 

The  new  complex  of  demands  that  will  be. 
or  should  be,  placed  upon  the  professions 
requires  entirely  new  solutions.  Crucial 
changes  In  the  responsibilities  of  the  pro- 
fessions— and  in  the  direction  of  education 
for  the  professions — are  required  to  cope 
with  the  dynamics  of  contemporary  society. 
The  tide  of  human  affairs  leaves  the  profes- 
sions no  choice  except  to  assume  social  as 
well  as  technical  leadership.  Those  who 
possess  the  knowledge  required  to  direct  the 
course  of  society  must  accept  the  challenge. 

The  professions.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, must  accept  public  responsibUlty  for 
the  effects  of  their  decisions  upon  the  public 
environments.  The  problem  Is  too  large  for 
one  Individual  or  even  one  professional  so- 
ciety. What  Is  needed  Is  the  permanent  or- 
ganization of  a  single  national  body.  Ade- 
quately financed  and  with  quasi-official 
standing.  It  mxist  l>e  designed  to  anticipate 
the  pressing  professional  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture and  to  direct  attention  to  their  timely 
solution.  In  the  same  sense  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  worked  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  science  of  the 
nation,  this  new  body  would  also  Improve 
and  maintain  the  quality  of  the  nation's 
professional  endeavors. 

Recommendation:  A  National  Professions 
Foundation  should  be  established  to  provide 
direction  foe  the  discharge  of  the  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  professions  and  to  func- 
tion in  parallel  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  new  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

PROFESSIONS     rOR      ENVIRONMENTAI-      DECISIONS 

With  the  interests  of  such  a  National  Pro- 
fessions Foundation  centered  upon  Improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  public  en- 
vironments, the  public  professions  to  be 
served  by  the  NPF  would  become  those  piro- 
fesElons  that  provide  the  decisions  that  cre- 
ate and  maintain  essentially  the  entire  en- 
vironment. These  would  rsuige  from  the 
architects,  city  planners,  and  engineers  who 
make  the  decisions  for  much  of  the  man- 
made  physical  environment,  to  medical  and 
public  health  professionals  who  directly  In- 
fluence the  health  environment,  and  lawyers 
and  politicians  who  affect  the  civil  environ- 
ment. 

Principal  characteristics  of  the  public  pro- 
fessions of  the  National  Professions  Founda- 
tion stem  from  the  requirements  for  respon- 
sible decisionmaking  and  are:  (1)  a  recog- 
nized responsibility  for  the  decisions  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  some  significant  jwrtion 
of  the  public  environments:  (2)  education 
and  experience  that  uniquely  prepares  the 
members  for  successful  public  environmen- 
tal decisionmaking. 

In  view  of  the  current  reassessment  of  so- 
cial priorities  and  Increasing  pressure  for 
changes  In  the  social  structure,  any  listing 
of  public  professions  must  be  subject  to  re- 
evaluatlon  and  correction.  The  list  below  is 


subject  to  more  efficient  regroupings.  It  does 
not  include  newly  created  interdisciplinary 
Interests,    nor   does   it   show   the   Increasing 
interdependence  of  these  professions. 
Tiie  public  professions: 

1.  Accounting. 

2.  Agriculture. 

3.  Architecture. 

4.  Business  administration. 

5.  E>entlstry. 

6.  Edu-;atlon. 

7.  Engineering. 

8.  Journalism  and  public  Information  prc-c- 
essing   (Including  library). 

9.  Law. 

10.  Medicine. 

11.  Mental  health. 

12.  Nursing. 

13.  Politics  and  public  administration  (in- 
cluding criminology). 

14.  Public  health. 

15.  Social  welfare. 

16.  Urban  planning. 

Only  partially  revealed  by  the  above  list 
are  the  needs  for  new  professions  and  the 
sirengtlienlng  and  extension  of  existing  pro- 
fessions that  would  be  Implemented  by  the 
National  Professions  Foundation.  In  the 
broad  field  of  socltU  Institutions,  the  need 
for  professionals  who  have  been  educated 
to  create  new  social  organizations,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  and  Improve  existing  social 
structures  Is  becoming  Increasingly  appar- 
ent. A  broader  mandate  for  social  welfare 
and  the  development  of  new  professional 
schools  for  social  planning  will  require  na- 
tional support  and  long-term  financing. 
There  Is  an  Increasing  requirement  for  pro- 
fessional speclfldlzatlon  not  only  In  depth, 
but  m  breadth.  To  educate  professionals  who 
can  break  out  of  their  single  discipline  mold 
in  an  increasingly  compartmentalized  uni- 
versity environment, machinery  must  be  in- 
troduced to  provide  the  funding  and  aca- 
demic respectability  for  the  public  environ- 
ment professions  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  created  for  the  sciences.  An 
obvious  vehicle  Is  the  National  Professions 
Foundation. 

FTTNCTIONS   OF   NATIONAL   PROFESSIONS 
FOUNDATION 

Creation  of  the  National  Professions  Foun- 
dation would  mark  a  major  step  toward  clos- 
ing a  significant  gap  In  the  social  institu- 
tions. Continuous  scrutiny  of  the  full  spec- 
trum of  man's  environments,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
future  would  be  a  major  function  of  the 
Foundation.  Because  of  Its  multidisciplinary 
composition,  the  National  Professions  Foun- 
dation would  provide  an  excellent  conduit 
for  the  professional  environmental  decision- 
makers, the  public,  and  Its  representatives. 
Thus,  the  National  Professions  Foundation 
would  advise  Congress  and  the  public,  while 
acting  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  public 
professions  by  working  with  the  professional 
societies  and  the  universities.  The  functions 
of  the  National  Professions  Foundation  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Initiate  studies  of  man's  environments — 
physical,  social,  political,  civil,  business,  edu- 
cational, medical,  etc. 

2.  Initiate  studies  to  anticipate  future 
crises  that  might  threaten  any  facet  of  man  s 
environments. 

3.  Support  studies  to  ai-sess  the  future 
needs  of  the  total  environment  and  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  produce  or  maintain 
the  desired  results. 

4.  Advise  Congress  and  the  public  upon 
courses  of  action  to  Improve  and  maintain 
man's  environments. 

5.  Institute  studies  of  methods  by  which 
the  professions  may  assume  leadership,  re- 
sponsibility, and  accountability  for  decisions 
that  affect  the  public  environments. 

6.  Develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a 
national  policy  for  the  promotion  of  basic 
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studies      mad     education      In     the     public 
professions.^ 

7.  Support  students  of  the  professions  mt 
the  graduate  aind  postgraduate  levels. 

8.  Support  prograzns  for  students  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  training  Institutes 
for  teachers  of  the  public  professions  at  all 
levels. 

9.  Aid  teachers  of  the  professions  at  all 
levels. 

10.  Help  to  Improve  and  update  the  con- 
tent of  courses  for  the  public  professions. 

11.  Promotion  of  public  understanding 
of  the  public  professions  through  support  of 
lectures,   seminars,   conferences,   etc. 

12.  Make  grants  and  loans  for  Investiga- 
tions of  the  total  environment  and  for  applied 
research  in  the  public  professions,  with  the 
concepts : 

(a)  That  grants  be  made  on  a  institu- 
tional basis  to  attaclc  major  environmental 
problems  (following  the  example  of  agri- 
culture) . 

(b)  That  a  mechanism  be  established  to 
suggest  potentially  useful  areas  of  research 
to  the  N3P. 

13.  Undertake  applied  military  research 
for  national  defense. 

14.  Award  scholarships  and  graduate  fel- 
lowshlFis  for  study  in  the  public  professions. 

15.  Foeter  the  interchange  of  information 
among  and  between  the  public  professions 
In  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

16.  Correlate  programs  of  the  public  pro- 
fessions with  both  private  and  public  en- 
vironmental improvement  and  research 
projects. 

17.  Maintain  a  roster  of  professional  per- 
sonnel (cf.  NSF),  publish  data,  and  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  Information  for  the  public 
professions. 

OPER.^TIONS   OF  NATIONAL  PROrESSIONS 
FOUNDATION 

l!i  searching  for  effective  operational  modes 
for  the  NPP.  It  Is  useful  to  review  the  pat- 
terns of  existing  organizations  that  have 
made  major  social  contributions — both  dis- 
cipline-oriented and  problem-oriented  opera- 
tions 

Significant  advances  In  the  national  sci- 
ence effort  during  the  past  two  decades  can 
be  attributed  directly  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  However,  the  dlsclpUue- 
centered  methods  most  conducive  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake  have 
not  been  equally  productive  in  solving  the 
nation's  growing  environmental  problems 
(Steinhart  and  Chernlack,  1969;  NSP.  1969). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  continuing  success  of 
agriculture  Is  a  phenomenon  that  cannot  be 
ignored  Here  In  a  completely  mission-di- 
rected environment,  the  activities  of  edu- 
cation, public  Information  dissemination, 
production,  and  applied  research  have  been 
coordinated  with  unparalleled  success 
through  the  efforts  of  the  schools  of  agricul- 
ture, the  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
and    the   county    agricultural    agents. 

The  food-production  industry  has  thrived 
with  the  cooperation  of  educators,  farmers, 
and  governmental  advisors  and  assured  fed- 
eral support  of  the  programs.  The  same  prob- 
lem orientation,  cooperative  activity,  and 
federal  support  are  necessary  to  achieve  sig- 
nificant Improvement  In  the  multldlsclpll- 
nary  multlprofesslon  problems  of  man's  en- 
vironments. To  avoid  the  disciplinary  fail- 
ures of  the  past.  It  is  expected  that  grants  by 
the  National  Professions  Foundation  would 
stress  provisions  for  multiprofessional-multl- 
disciplinary  attacks  upon  major  environ- 
mental questions.  Thus,  In  the  case  of  uni- 
versity grants,  funding  would  be  problem- 
centered  and  institutional,  to  associate  the 
program  with  the  Institution  Instead  of  with 
individuals  or  disciplines. 

Creation  of  the  National  Professions 
Foundation   wtjuld  require   an   act  of  Con- 

'  Functions  6  through  17  parallel  the  NSy 
charter. 


gress  to  establish  a  new  quasi-government 
agency.  TUs  raises  questions  of  potential 
conaict.  Would  the  National  Professions 
Foundation  endanger  NSP  by  competing  for 
limited  public  funds?  Would  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  IJ3.  sdentlflc  endeavcwa  suffer 
as  a  consequence?  What  effect  would  the 
NSP  have  upon  the  ecology  of  the  Amer- 
ican university? 

It  is  my  premise  that  a  problem-oriented, 
environmentally  directed  NPF  would  fill  a 
vital  role  among  the  social  organizations.  Es- 
tablishment of  the  NPP  would  be  a  long 
overdue  step  toward  achieving  a  healthier 
balance  in  the  forces  acting  upon  the  uni- 
versity and  as  such  would  provide  part  of 
the  additional  mechanism  required  to  re- 
establish a  rapport  between  the  programs  of 
the  university  and  the  long-term  needs  of 
the  society  that  suppoi^  the  university  . 

Emphasis  on  disciplinary  activities  during 
the  past  three  decades  has  established  a 
movement  toward  greater  compartmentall- 
zatlon  In  the  American  university  that.  In 
turn,  has  made  It  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  university  to  respond  to  the  multidlsci- 
plinary  needs  of  society.  Yet,  study  of  the 
public  professions  and  their  educational  re- 
quirements reveals  three  primary  Intellectual 
fool  In  the  university  that  are  fundamental 
to  the  well-being  of  contemporary  society 
(Rosensteln.  1968).  The  first  of  these  Is  the 
search  for  l<nowledge  or  truth.  This  activity 
encompassing  the  social,  physical,  and  life 
sciences  has  been  admirably  served  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  second  is 
the  search  for  better  environments  and  the 
education  of  the  decisionmakers  of  society 
whose  decisions  will  build  the  social  environ- 
ments. This  activity  provides  the  only  valid 
reason  for  any  professional  school  to  Justify 
its  existence  in  the  university  and  requires 
the  type  of  support  that  can  be  provided  by 
the  National  Professions  Foundation.  A  third 
focus,  and  one  which  gives  full  meaning  to 
the  others,  is  the  search  to  preserve  and  build 
upon  mans  cultural  heritage,  i.e  .  the  cul- 
tural environment,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  social  value  systems.  The  humanities  and 
fine  arts  have  long  been  an  academic  Cinder- 
ella whose  time  has  hopefully  now  arrived 
as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  establishment 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

If  the  concept  Is  valid  that  an  advanced 
society  requires  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  serve  the  sciences  and  a  National  Arts 
and  Humanities  Foundation  to  serve  the  arts 
and  humanities,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  National  Professions  Foundation  to 
provide  balance  among  the  essential  social 
activities. 

Proposals  for  a  new  body  Inevitably  raise 
questions  about  relations  with  older  orga- 
nizations. Relations  between  the  NPF  and 
NSP  would  draw  upon  the  long  history  of 
exemplary  performance  by  the  NSF  in  at- 
tempting to  provide  maximum  support  to  the 
engineering  profession.  In  turn,  it  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  NPF  funding  would  enhance 
rather  than  restrict  support  for  the  other 
foundations.  More  specifically,  and  contrary 
to  conventional  wisdom  the  needs  of  tech- 
nology would  stimulate  basic  research  rather 
than  follow  it   (Brooks,  1968). 

In  the  same  manner,  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Professions  Foundation  to  Improve  the 
environments  and  the  environmental  profes- 
sions, could  not  succeed  without  extensive 
research  contributions  from  the  physical, 
social,  and  life  sciences.  Organized  efforts  of 
the  professions  to  solve  environmental  prob- 
lems must  Inevitably  create  a  rising  demand 
for  basic  research  to  support  the  environ- 
mental inventions  that  are  required.  Recog- 
nition of  the  pressing  need  to  improve  man's 
environments  has  become  so  evident  to  legis- 
lators that  financial  support  would  be  assured 
In  the  coming  decades.  Thus,  the  NPP  would 
be  a  vital  part  of  a  mechanism  that  would 
provide  a  long-term  source  of  research  sup- 
port for  all  sciences  on  a  large  scale. 


The  search  for  better  social  environments 
will  require  not  only  knowledge  from  the 
sciences,  but  meaning  from  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Unique  answers  to  professional 
problems  can  only  be  found  in  terms  of  the 
value  systems  of  the  society  In  which  the 
problem  Is  embedded.  Consequently,  there 
must  ultimately  develop  a  triangular  rela- 
tionship of  three  unique  foundations  with 
Independent  but  socially  interrelated  func- 
tions. 

As  a  final  benefit,  the  National  Professions 
Foundation  public  education  programs  would 
strip  away  the  cloak  of  anonymity  of  the  en- 
vironmental decisionmakers.  The  Impact  of 
the  decisions  or  lack  of  decisions  by  the  pro- 
fessions upon  the  environments  would  then 
become  public  knowledge.  Confusion  over 
the  roles  of  scientist  and  professional  would 
be  resolved,  so  that  the  scientist  would  no 
longer  be  berated  for  decisions  of  the  profes- 
sions that  may  Involve  laws  or  phenomena 
of  nature.  For  example,  smog  composition 
can  be  determined  by  chemical  analyses,  but 
the  generation  of  this  waste  product  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  choice  of  trans- 
portation systems  and  is  a  professional  rather 
than  a  scientific  question.  To  expect  the 
scientl.st  to  police  the  knowledge  he  gener- 
ates Is  as  foolish  as  it  Is  to  ask  the  thermo- 
dynamlcist  to  stop  investigating  combustion 
rales  because  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine Is  producing  an  undesirable  waste  prod- 
uct. The  scientist  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  decisions  that  have 
long  been  made  by  members  of  the  public 
professions.  The  visibility  provided  by  the 
National  Professions  Foundation  would  es- 
tablish the  final  meaning  of  the  concept  of  a 
public  profession,  characterized  by  public  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  and  accountability 
fur  the  effect  of  the  profes.'sion  upon  the  pub- 
lic environments. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Study  of  the  origins  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  the  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation  reveals  a  common 
implementation  pattern  with  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  public  need,  recognition  and  sup- 
port, a  position  report,  and  Congressional  ac- 
tion. The  need  for  a  foundation  gradually 
developed  until  widely  respected  organiza- 
tions undertook  the  responsibility  for  further 
definition  of  the  problem.  For  both  founda- 
tions, this  took  the  form  of  reports  present- 
ing the  case  and  calling  for  the  creation  of 
suitable  foundations  Submission  of  the  re- 
ports to  Congress  for  hearing  and  formula- 
tion of  appropriate  legislation  were  the  final 
step  The  bill  for  a  science  foundation  passed 
Congress  within  two  years  after  the  science 
reports  were  presented  to  President  Truman: 
barely  one  year  elapsed  between  the  Issuance 
of  the  report  and  President  Johnson's  sign- 
ing of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act. 

With  growing  public  recognition  of  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  nation's 
environmental  problems,  the  need  for  new- 
social  Instruments  does  not  require  further 
Justification.  To  obtain  support  from  the  na- 
tional professional  societies,  formation  of  a 
Committee  for  the  National  Professions 
Foundation  is  now  underway,  with  members 
drawn  from  each  of  the  public  professions. 
A  final  report  and  recommendations  are  be- 
ing prepared  for  submission  to  Congress  by 
the  end  of  1970. 
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Qualitjf — Commitment  to  Problem  Focused 
Education,  report  to  the  I^resldenfs  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Council,  Superintendent 
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of    Documents,    U.S.    Oovernment    Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  September  1068. 

4.  Rosensteln,  Allen  B.,  A  Study  of  a  Pro- 
fession and  Professional  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  report  no. 
EDP  7  68,  December  1968. 


NATIONAL  OBSERVANCE  OP 
CLEANER  AIR  WEEK 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  February 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  22  calling  for  the  national  ob- 
servance of  Cleaner  Air  Week.  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Howison,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  League  of 
Greater  Cincinnati,  was  the  originator  of 
what  has  become  a  very  widely  observed 
and  most  worthwhile  week  in  October.  A 
well -deserved  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Howison  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on 
October  23.  1971,  for  the  leading  role  he 
has  played  and  continues  to  play  in  the 
fight  against  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Oct  23,  1971] 
Cleaner  Aib  Week 

No  American  Is  more  obviously  entitled  to 
a  proprietary  Interest  in  Cleaner  Air  Week, 
which  gets  under  way  across  the  nation  this 
weekend,  than  Cincinnati's  Charles  N.  Howl- 
son,  executive  secretary  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  League  of  Greater  Cincinnati.  For 
Mr.  Howison  was  crusading  against  air  pol- 
lution years  before  the  cause  became  a 
fashionable  one. 

It  was  In  1948  that  the  first  Cleaner  Air 
Week  was  proclaimed.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  it  generated  Interest  only  among  those 
with  a  specialized  Interest  In  fighting  pol- 
lution. Today,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basic 
message  of  Cleaner  Air  Week  is  one  of  direct, 
personal  concern  to  every  American. 

President  Nixon,  in  issuing  his  formal  proc- 
lamation of  Cleaner  Air  Week,  touched  on 
these  concerns. 

"Fortunately."  he  .said,  "there  is  a  great 
deal  that  each  of  us  can  do.  The  business- 
man in  his  everyday  decisions  can  take  Into 
account  the  effects  on  the  environment  of  his 
alternatives  and  act  In  an  environmentally 
responsible  way.  The  housewife  can  make 
choices  In  the  marketplace  that  will  help 
discourage  pollution.  Young  people  can  un- 
dertake projects  in  their  schools  and  through 
other  organizations  to  help  build  a  better 
environment  for  their  communities.  Parents 
can  work  with  the  schools  to  help  develop 
sound  environmental  teaching  throughout 
our  educational  system. 

"Every  community  In  the  nation,"  Mr. 
Nixon  went  on,  "can  encourage  and  promote 
concerned  and  responsible  citizen  involve- 
ment In  environmental  issues,  an  involve- 
ment which  should  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  life  styles  and  leadership  of  the 
community."" 

Even  though  it  was  this  thorough -going 
community  awareness  that  Mr.  Howison 
sought  to  generate  in  promoting  Cleaner  Air 
Week  a  generation  ago,  he  has  not  chosen  to 
rest  on  his  laurels.  Indeed,  he  is  working 
more  aiggresslvely  than  ever  to  give  Greater 
Cincinnati  an  environment  In  which  Its  peo- 
ple can  work  and  live. 

No  American  can  observe  Cleaner  Air  Week 
without  saluting  the  pioneers  whose  labors 
the  occasion  brings  to  mind.  Charles  N. 
Howison  unquestionably  is  among  them. 


PREDATOR  CONTROL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  major  un- 
resolved environmental  issue  in  this 
country  is  the  massive,  federally-run 
campaign  against  predatory  animals, 
particularly  in  the  West. 

According  to  a  Defenders  of  Wildlife 
report,  this  crusade  against  the  native 
species  of  that  region  in  a  recent  year, 
1969,  wiped  out  74,199  coyotes,  8,578  bob- 
cats, 380  bears.  142  mountain  lions,  4,098 
badgers,  10,374  foxes,  4,651  opposums. 
2,147,  porcupines,  6,507  raccoons,  7.732 
skunks.  586  beavers,  and  562  other 
animals. 

For  the  past  two  Congresses,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  has  introduced  proposed  legis- 
lation to  cut  back  drastically  the  predator 
control  program  and  halt  its  use  of 
deadly  poisons  througout  the  West. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  Senate 
appropriations  subcommittee  hearing  on 
this  issue,  Senator  Nelson  also  proposed 
pilot  programs  of  direct  compensation  to 
ranchers  for  losses  from  predators,  as  a 
possible  substitute  to  the  current  ap- 
proach of  widespread  poisoning. 

Senator  Nelson  urged  the  filing  of  a 
comprehensive  environmental  impact 
statement  of  the  predator  control  pro- 
gram as  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Nelson's  statement  on 
this  important  issue  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  on 
Predator  Control  at  Hearing  by  Senate 
Appropriations  StTscOMMrrrEE  on  AcRict'L- 
ture.  Environmental  and  Consltmer  Pro- 
tection, December  14.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  here  today  en  predator  con- 
trol Your  hearings  on  this  matter  this  week 
and  earlier  this  year  are  an  important  public 
service  in  educating  all  Americans  to  this  en- 
vironmental Issue  and  are  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  dialogue  necessary  to  find  some 
answers. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  quickly  the 
points   in   this   statement: 

First,  if  the  final  environmental  Impact 
study  required  by  the  National  Environment- 
al Policy  Act  on  the  predator  control  program 
is  not  available  by  next  year.  Congress  should 
delay  appropriating  any  further  predator 
control  funds  until  such  a  report  Is  sub- 
mitted. 

Second.  It  is  already  clear  that  fundamental 
changes  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  in  the 
predator  control  program.  Legislation  I  have 
Introduced  for  the  past  two  Congresses,  S. 
273,  would  put  a  halt  to  the  use  of  the  poi- 
sons out  West  and  drastically  reduce  the 
present  predator  control  program. 

Three,  an  alternative  to  the  current  war 
on  predators  would  be  direct  compensation 
or  Insurance  to  cover  a  rancher's  losses  from 
predators.  In  January,  I  Intend  to  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  my  predator  control  bill  to 
provide  for  pilot  programs  for  direct  com- 
pensation. 

For  the  pilot  projects,  parts  of  one  or  two 
Western  states  could  be  set  aside  as  '"non 
control"'  areas.  In  these  test  areas.  Instead  of 
poisoning  predators,  ranchers  would  receive 
compensation  for  livestock  losses. 

Current  predator  control  agents  would 
verify  the  livestock  losses,  providing  the 
facts  needed  for  compensation. 


And  comparable  areas  would  be  provided 
where  predator  control  efforts  would  continue 
as  before.  By  comparing  losses  In  the  pilot 
project  ""non  control"  areas  with  those  In  ibe 
similar  areas  where  the  poisoning  was  s'.iil 
going  on,  we  would  determine  whether  cur- 
rent predator  control  Is  really  effective  and 
whether  It  Is  needed  at  all. 

Pour,  other  possible  alternatives  to  present 
predator  control  Include  the  so-called  "Mis- 
souri Plai:."  8m  extension  service  program  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas  emphasizing  selective 
predator  control  through  trapping,  an  ap- 
proach which  could  be  followed  under  my 
bill.  S.  273. 

As  noted  in  the  1964  Leopold  report,  some 
other  possible  approaches  include  the  de- 
velopment of  repellants,  fences,  and  scare 
devices,  hunting,  and  the  use  of  less  toxic 
poisons. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  now,  the 
American  taxpayer  has  been  shrtllng  out 
steadily  increasing  funds  for  the  so-called 
"predator  control""  program  carried  out  by 
the  Division  of  Wildlife  Services  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interlor"s  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

As  was  evident  by  the  outcry  nationwide 
over  the  recent  criminal  slaughter  out  West 
of  more  than  500  bald  and  golden  ecigles, 
symbols  of  our  nation's  heritage,  these  sense- 
less campaigns  of  death  have  rapidly  become 
an  Important  environmental  Issue. 

And  the  fact  that  the  predator  control 
program  has  been  allowed  to  continue  and 
expand  for  decades  as  a  reckless  orgy  of 
killing  is  a  sad  monument  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Congress  and  until  recently,  an 
apathetic  American  public. 

The  evidence  In  favor  of  a  dramatic  change 
In  predator  control  policy  is  clear  and  over- 
whelming— and  hsLS  been  for  years. 

In  1964.  the  report  of  the  Leopold  Com- 
mittee commissioned  by  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary to  review  the  program  concluded:  "".  .  . 
the  program  of  animal  control  .  .  .  has  "oc- 
come  an  end  in  Itself  and  no  longer  is  a 
balanced  component  of  an  overall  scheme  of 
wildlife  hvisbandry  and  management." 

Despite  some  steps  cited  as  implementing 
the  Leopold  report's  recommendations,  the 
fact  is  that  more  money  is  being  spent  this 
year  on  the  predator  control  program  than 
ever  bcfi.re.  Since  1964.  the  Federal  share  has 
increased  nearly  $900,000.  With  slate  ard 
other  matching  funds,  the  predator  con- 
trol program  total  this  fiscal  year  has  reached 
$8,275,000.  Including  $3,615,000  in  Federal  dol- 
lars A  small  army  of  some  600  agents  carries 
out  the  war  on  predators. 

On  July  17.  1970,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  I  wrote  to  Russell  Train,  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  Inquiring  as  to  the  status  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  obviously 
required  for  the  predator  control  program  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  passed 
In  late  1969. 

Mr.  Train  confirmed  that  such  a  statement 
be  filed,  and  after  further  correspondence  I 
was  assured  In  an  Interior  Department  letter 
dated  November  13,  1970,  more  than  a  year 
ago.  that  such  a  report  was  being  prepared. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this 
correspondence  be  printed  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

As  yet,  no  final  environmental  impact 
statement  has  been  filed. 

Early  last  July,  a  special  task  force  to  re- 
view the  predator  control  program  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

At  that  time,  the  fi^nal  report  of  that  com- 
mittee was  expected  by  November  1.  Almost 
a  month  and  a  half  after  that  deadline,  the 
report  has  not  been  filed. 

My  ofiSce  has  obtained  a  copy  of  what  is 
described  as  a  "draft"  environmental  im- 
pact statement  prepared  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  dated  November,  1970. 

This  document,  supposedly  reviewing  the 
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environmental  Implications  of  this  mam- 
moth and  far-reaching  program.  Is  only  10 
pages  long. 

Of  the  predator  control  crusade,  the  draft 
statement  says:  "No  permanent  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  have  occurred  or  are  an- 
ticipated." 

It  adds:  '"There  are  no  cumulative  Impacts 
nor  will  the  uniqueness  of  present  environ- 
ments be  significantly  affected."' 

Yet  seven  years  ago.  the  Leopold  Report 
said,  in  direct  contradiction:  "It  Is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  Board  that  con- 
trol as  actually  practiced  today  is  consider- 
ably in  e.xcess  of  the  amount  that  can  be 
Justified  in  terms  of  total  public  Interests. 
As  a  consequence,  many  animals  which  have 
never  offended  private  property  owners  or 
public  resource  values  are  being  killed  in- 
stantly.'" 

I  ask  that  the  draft  envlronm';ntal  Impact 
statement  be  included  in  the  hearing  record 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Without  comprehensive  environmental  re- 
view's providing  the  necessary  facts  on  the 
damages  and  the  alternatives  in  the  predator 
control  program.  Congress  and  the  public  are 
In  no  position  to  assess  the  predator  control 
effort  and  make  decisions  regarding  Its 
future. 

As  a  start,  the  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  should  be  submitted  with 
the  Administration  budget  request  to  Con- 
gress in  January  for  annual  predator  control 
funds. 

And  If  the  final  statement  Is  not  available 
by  the  time  Congress  begins  consideration  of 
the  predator  control  budget  next  year.  I  will 
urge  that  Congress  delay  the  appropriation 
until  the  full  and  complete  report  Is  sub- 
mitted. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  statement. 
it  Is  already  clear  that  fundamental  changes 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made  in  the  predator 
control  program. 

Legislation  I  have  Introduced  for  the  past 
two  Congresses,  S.  273,  would  put  a  halt  to 
the  use  of  the  poisons  out  West  and  drasti- 
cally reduce  the  present  predator  control 
program.  A  similar  bill  is  in  the  House. 

Because  there  naay  be  some  need  for  preda- 
tor control  under  circumstances  that  have 
been  carefully  evaluated  and  are  carefully 
controlled,  the  bill  authorizes  a  limited  pro- 
gram using  means  other    than  poisons. 

An  alternative  to  the  current  war  on  wild- 
life in  the  West  would  be  direct  compensa- 
tion or  insurance  to  cover  a  rancher's  losses 
from  predators. 

This  approach  could  be  tried  out  as  a  pilot 
project.  Portions  of  one  or  two  Western  states 
could  be  set  aside  as  "uon  control"  areas.  In 
these  test  areas,  instead  of  attempting  to 
eliminate  predators,  ranchers  would  receive 
compensation  for  their  losses. 

The  agents  who  under  the  current  pro- 
p-am distribute  the  p>oison  would  in  the  pilot 
project,  investigate  and  verify  reports  of 
livestock  losses  from  predators,  providing  the 
facts  needed  for  compensation. 

Comparable  areats  would  be  provided  where 
predator  control  efforts  would  continue  as 
t)efore.  Careful  investigations  of  livestock 
losses  would  be  cauried  out  in  these  areas, 
too. 

By  comparing  losses  in  the  pilot  project 
"non  control"  areas  with  those  In  com- 
parable areas  where  the  poisoning  was  still 
going  on.  we  would  determine  whether  cur- 
rent predator  control  is  really  effective  and 
whether  it  is  needed  at  all. 

As  it  is  now.  we  do  not  have  any  real  idea 
how  much  livestock  damage  predators  are 
causing  or  how  effective  the  predator  con- 
trol program  is. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  preparing  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  for  such  a  pilot  program  of 
compeasation  for  livestock  losses  from  preda- 
tors and  intend  in  introduce  it  in  Jajiuary 


as   an   amendment   to  my  predator  control 
bill.  S.  273. 

Another  possible  alternative  to  present 
predate*  control  would  be  the  so-called 
'"Missouri  Plan,  an  approach  which  could  be 
followed  under  my  bill.  This  plan  has  been 
in  effect  for  over  20  years  in  both  Kansas 
and  Missouri. 

E-ssentially.  this  system  is  aimed  at  con- 
trolling the  specific  animal  causing  the 
damage.  This  means  that  so-called  ""non- 
target"  wildlife  would  not  be  obliterated  to 
remove  these  few  pest  animals. 

The  "Missouri  Plan"  emphasizes  trapping 
as  its  means  of  control,  because  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  this  has  been  accepted  as  the 
mcst  effective  way  of  catching  the  target 
aiiimal  and  is  felt  to  be  more  selective  than 
the  poison  baits  and  poison  "guns"  used  in 
the  Western  programs  The  plan  is  Imple- 
mented through  extension  service  agents  who 
train  landowners. 

Over  the  period  the  Missouri  Plan  has  been 
in  operation,  trained  farmers  have  reduced 
tiieir  predator  damage  losses  an  average  of  80 
percent. 

The  system  works  on  the  large  ranches  of 
Western  Kansas  as  well  as  on  the  small  farms 
of  Eastern  Kansas  and  Missouri  And  cost 
analyses  have  shown  that  annual  operation 
expenses  were  much  less  than  the  annual 
coyote  boiuily  payments  that  preceded  adop- 
tion of  the  plans. 

Regarding  other  possible  predator  control 
alternatives,  the  Leopold  Report  In  1964  urged 
emphasis  en  finding  more  specific  controls. 
and  the  develi  pment  of  repellants.  fences, 
and  scare-de\  ices  which  would  preclude  the 
necessity  for  any  killing  at  all. 

Without  arguing  their  merits  at  this  point, 
other  alternatives  that  have  been  mentioned 
include  hunting,  or  ttie  use  of  less  toxic 
poisons. 

Paradoxically,  while  the  predator  control 
budget  goes  up.  and  the  total  number  of 
sheep  being  kept  declines  becau.se  of  other 
problems  in  tiie  industry,  the  total  sheep 
deaths  claimed  to  be  caused  by  predators  coa- 
llnues  to  rise. 

One  observer  of  the  situation,  familiar  with 
the  numerous  ways  availa'jle  to  inflate  the 
count  of  lives"i.ock  lost,  said,  "If  we  counted 
ttie  votes  like  the  sheep  growers  count  sheep 
killed  by  the  predators,  the  head  of  the  wool 
growers  would  be  elected  President  In  no 
time." 

Though  figures  of  predators  killed  have 
been  somewhat  below  earlier  totals.  Defend- 
ers of  WUdlife  reports  that  for  a  recent  year, 
lij69.  the  tally  still  showed  predator  control 
had  wiped  out  74.199  coyotes.  8.478  bobcats. 
380  bears.  142  mountain  lions.  4.098  badgers, 
10.374  foxes.  4.651  cpposums.  2.147  piircu- 
pines.  6.507  raccoons.  7.732  skunks  586 
beavers  and  562  other  animals 

In  1970.  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
nxissiou  said  in  its  comprehensive  report  ou 
the  nation's  public  land  policies  We  are 
convinced  that  predator  control  programs 
should  be  eliminated  or  reduced  on  Federal 
public  lands  In  fvutherance  of  wildlife  man- 
agement objectives  stated  above.  While  these 
programs  may  have  been  of  some  benefit  to 
livestock  operators  in  reducing  cattle  and 
sheep  depredations  by  coyote,  puma,  cougar, 
and  bear,  they  have  upset  important  natural 
mechanisms  for  the  population  control  of 
other  species. " 

Most  of  the  people  who  are  protesting  will 
never  see  the  eagles  or  the  other  wildlife  in- 
volved. But  that  is  not  the  point  This  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  the  natural  species  of 
the  American  West  has  come  to  represent  the 
ultimate  danger  posed  to  all  living  things: 
Says  author  Jack  Olson,  who  has  written  so 
eloquently  on  the  predator  control  abuse. 
"We  animals  of  the  earth  are  a  single  family. 
and  the  death  of  one  only  hurries  the  others 
toward  the  final  patch  of  darkness." 

And  ironically,  much  of  the  destruction  is 


being  carried  out  on  lands  ovvned  and  being 
managed  by  the  Federal  government  sup- 
posedly on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  citizen. 

Between  overgrazing  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  predator  control  poisons,  these  lands 
aren't  being  rented — they  are  being  de- 
stroyed, a  public  resource  being  sold  and  dis- 
posed of  like  a  raw  conunodlty.  It  Is  a  tragic 
abuse  of  the  public  trust,  and  a  shame  on 
the  Federal  agencies  that  have  served  as  en- 
thusiastic accomplices  and  actual  promoters 
in  the  destruction. 


PROFESSIONAL    GEOLOGISTS    SUB- 
MIT VIEWS  ON  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  grow  weary  of  my 
continued  eflorts  to  impress  them  with 
the  gravity  of  the  Nation's  energy  situa- 
tion but  I  wont  to  be  sure  that  I  have 
done  everything  possible  to  present  the 
most  reliable  information  available  to 
them. 

One  of  these  sources  is  the  American 
As.'iw  iation  of  Petroleum  Geologists 
which  has  a  membership  of  some  15,000. 
Officials  of  this  professional  organiza- 
tion came  to  Washington  last  June  to 
present  their  views  on  the  energy  crisis 
to  Federal  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  Congress. 

Bill  Curry  of  Casper.  Wyo..  who  was 
then  AAPG  president  said  at  the  time 
that  without  exception,  from  White 
House  energy  advisers  to  legislative 
leaders  and  staff  members,  they  were 
greeted  with  great  interest  in  having  the 
professional  explorationists'  story  heard. 

Concerned  with  what  they  termed  the 
looming  spectre  of  dropping  from  an 
energy  "have  '  to  a  "have  less"  nation, 
the  group  conferred  with  key  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  White  Hoiase  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  well 
as  Senate  and  House  Members  and  com- 
mittee staff  people  who  are  conducting 
or  planning  energy  studies. 

We  found  extreme  Interest  at  being  better 
informed  on  the  skills  and  economic  risks 
involved  in  the  search  for  new  reserves  re- 
quired by  the  U.S.  to  head  off  a  dangerous 
shortage 

Bill  Curry  told  me. 

It  seemed  to  be  almost  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  people  we  conferred  with 
in  Washington  that  the  U.S.  could  soon  ex- 
perience a  real  energy  crisis. 

The  statement  AAPG  submitted  for  the 
record  of  the  recent  symposium  on  energ>' 
policy  and  national  goals  reemphasizes 
their  concern  that  an  adequate  domestic 
supply  of  fuels  must  provide  the  energ\' 
this  Nation  has  to  have  for  its  very  sur- 
vival. Without  this  domestic  source  of 
energy,  this  great  Nation  could  be 
brought  to  its  knees  because  of  an  ever- 
f?rowing  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  submitted  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  on  energj-  policy  and 
national  goals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
speech  by  Bill  Curry  entitled  "Oil  Is 
Found  lor  Not  Foimd>  in  the  Minds  of 
Men"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
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Oil  Is  Found  (or  Not  Pound)  in  the  Minds 

or  Mkn 
,By  William  H.  Curry,  president,  the  Amerl- 

cAii  Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists) 

With  due  apologies  to  one  of  our  moet  re- 
vered leaders  of  petroleum  exploration,  Mr. 
Wallace  Pratt.  OU  Is  Found  (or  Not  Pound) 
i;i  the  Minds  of  Men — but  not  the  same  men. 
While  geologists  are  being  urged  by  col- 
leagues and  supervisors  to  be  imaginative 
and  to  probe  deeper  waters  or  unconven- 
tional provinces,  theoretical  economists  and 
self-styled  watchdogs  of  the  public  good. 
threaten  and  Impede  the  progress  of  explo- 
ration for  oil  and  natural  gas. 

For  some  time,  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
has  been  beating  the  drums  for  our  domestic 
industry  In  order  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
safe  and  secure  supplies  of  oil  or  gas  for  our 
own  needs  as  well  as  to  Insure  production.  In 
case  of  war  or  other  great  demand.  We  have 
all  seen  the  folly  of  too  much  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  yet  our  eastern  critics  wave  this 
off  with  comments  on  the  availability  of  Ca- 
nadian and  Venezuelan  supplies.  However, 
we  cannot  commandeer  Canadian  produc- 
tion, and  Venezuela,  while  Imposing  sharp 
new  taxes.  Implies  overwater  transportation. 
Risks  of  one  sort  or  another  cannot  alto- 
gether be  avoided;  so  industry  must  take  Its 
calculated  chances  and  the  American  public 
also  will  have  to  understand  that  future 
supplies  of  light,  fuel,  and  power  cannot  be 
guaranteed  without  risk  of  cost  Increases, 
environmental  changes,  and  pollution  dan- 
gers, as  well  as  dry  holes.  These  challenges 
can  be  met  with  good  management  and  good 
field  practice,  but  we  simply  cannot  guar- 
antee a  risk-free  society.  Even  life  Itself  has 
Its  uncertainties.  These  risks,  together  with 
other  uncertainties  of  the  future,  must  have 
prompted  someone  In  Washington  to  ask, 
Just  what  IS  the  future  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry and  where  is  it? 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  Initiated  a 
study  of  the  Nation's  oil  potential,  the  results 
of  which  win  be  published  by  June  1971  by 
AAPG  under  the  title.  Future  Petroleum 
Provinces — Their  Geology  and  Potential.  This 
Investigation  of  all  the  continental  areas  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  AlEiska  and  the 
contiguous  shelf  regions,  indicates  a  vast 
potential  of  undiscovered,  as  well  as  unpro- 
duced.  oil  and  gas.  Estimates  of  possible 
future  prodxiclble  oil  In  the  United  States 
are  between  107  billion  and  199  billion  bar- 
rels, depending  on  differing  estimates  of 
recovery  rates,  along  with  more  than  911  trU- 
lion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  How  much  of  this 
potential  can  be  realized  will  depend  on 
extraneous  factors  promulgated  In  the  minds 
of  the  politicians  and  regulators. 

The  American  Association  of  Petroleum 
Geologists  makes  a  compilation  of  explora- 
tory drilling  statistics  each  year  to  record 
the  total  of  such  wells,  accumulated  footage, 
and  success  ratios.  For  the  year  1969,  more 
discoveries  were  made  as  a  result  of  more 
exploratory  drilling.  Nationally,  exploratory 
drilling  was  up  9.3  percent,  whUe  the  success 
ratio  improved  from  14.6  percent  in  1968  to 
175  percent  In  1969.  Overall,  total  drilling 
was  off  .3  percent. 

With  the  advent  of  the  stratlgraphlc  trap, 
geologists  and  particularly  the  Independents, 
have  been  advocating  more  drilling  as  a 
means  of  finding  more  oil  and  gas.  Many  ol 
our  exploratory  leads  are  subtle  develop- 
ments in  the  subsurface,  found  only  as  a 
result  of  drUling,  with  Its  attendant  logging 
and  testing.  When  one  views  the  oU  provinces 
volumetrlcally.  the  known  oil  and  gas  ac- 
cumulations are  contained  within  hundreds 
of  cubic  miles  of  sediments.  To  probe  the 
unknown  portion  of  our  basins  and  produc- 
tive potentials,  volumes  in  the  order  of 
thousands  of  cubic  miles  of  sediment  wlU  be 
Involved.  The  magnitude  of  exploratory  effort 
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is      thus      immediately      apparent — It      \s 
enormous. 

And  it  will  be  costly.  Latest  figures  released 
by  a  Joint  study  by  API,  IPAA,  and  the  Mid- 
Continent  OU  and  Oas  Association  show  total 
costs  of  drilling  up  8.4  percent  from  1968  to 
about  $2.6  bUlion.  Costs  for  oU  weUs  aver- 
age $19.28  compared  to  $18.63,  ft.  in  1968  and 
average  costs  for  gas  wells  at  $2S.85  contrast 
with  $24.05  In  1968.  Average  depths  were  also 
greater:  4.486  feet  for  oil  wells;  6.024  feet  for 
gas  wells;  and  6.307  feet  for  dry  boles.  Aver- 
age cost  for  dry  holes  was  $13.23  per  foot  and 
average  cost  for  wells,  of  all  categories  was 
$88,554. 

The  thesis  that  more  drilling  results  In 
more  oil  and  gas  is  difficult  to  deny.  As  a 
case  in  point,  in  my  home  state  of  Wyoming, 
exploratory  drilling  was  at  a  level  of  300-350 
v.-ells  per  year  with  an  annual  production  of 
140  miUlon  barrels  prior  to  1968.  After  the 
Bell  Creek  discovery,  exploratory  drilling  in- 
creased 60  percent  to  500-550  weUs  per  year. 
most  of  the  increase  being  in  the  same  Pow- 
der River  Basin.  Statewide  production  in  1969 
was  an  all  time  high  of  155  million  barrels; 
1970  set  a  new  record  of  100  million  barrels. 
This  increase  in  wUdcatting  let:  to  major 
discoveries  at  Kitty.  Recluse,  Hillght,  and  a 
total  of  fifteen  new  Muddy  sand  fields  for 
total  reserves  (primary  and  secondary)  of  be- 
tween 250-300  million  barrels  as  of  April 
1970.  Between  January  1967  and  April  1970. 
there  were  720  exploratory  wells  in  this  dis- 
trict and  860  development  wells.  A  total  of 
exploration  and  development  costs  estimated 
at  $150  million  were  expended  to  establish 
250  300  million  barrels  of  recoverable  oil. 
The  Muddy  sand  play  in  Wyoming  has  been 
good  business,  and  has  found  oil  as  a  result 
of  an  active  drilling  campaign.  Not  aU  wild- 
catting  is  this  lucrative,  of  course,  and  there 
will  be  leaner  years  ahead.  But  if  we  do  not 
venture  wUdcatting.  we  never  know. 

Although  we  geologists  believe  a  potential 
supply  of  oil  and  gas  exists,  and  in  our 
minds,  we  can  find  it,  the  distrust  of  our  in- 
dustry in  the  minds  of  many  in  Washington 
and  the  public  at  large  deters  xis.  Threats  of 
nationalization,  price  control,  and  restrictive 
leasing  practices — all  in  addition  to  tight 
money — curtail  otir  drilling.  Conservationists 
in  some  cases  have  become  extremists.  Rl- 
dlctilous  statements  about  melting  polar  ice 
caps  to  flood  our  cities  as  a  result  of  arctic 
oil  spills,  and  offshore  ecological  Imbalances 
due  to  drUllng.  do  nothing  but  alarm  the 
public.  Such  suspicion  renders  honest  dia- 
logue Impossible  and  darkens  the  Industry's 
sincere  efforts  to  correct  errors.  With  the  pre- 
dicted shortages  of  gas  reserves  as  a  result  of 
FPC  pricing  policies  countered  by  such  state- 
ments as  its  being  an  "energy  myth."  how  can 
we  get  through  to  the  public?  "Why  should 
we  not  speak  out  forcefully  and  tell  the  pub- 
lic "We  told  you  so"? 

This  forthrightness  should  go  into  our 
councils  when  we  discuss  tax  legislation. 
Public  Land  Law  Review  matters,  and  conti- 
nental shelf  regulation.  We  geologists  have  a 
great  stake  In  the  future  of  these  matters  be- 
cause this  Is  our  land  and,  as  citizens,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  employ  otir  talents 
for  a  better  national  programming  of  energy 
matters. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Report  car- 
ries restrictive  threats  to  the  exploratlomst 
and  the  Industry.  In  the  Public  Land  States 
of  the  West,  the  recommended  change  from 
simultaneous  filings  to  competitive  bidding 
for  leases  on  public  land  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  small  operator  and  Independent.  It 
would  raise  the  fioor  of  leasing  costs  and  In- 
validate original  and  Individual  exploration 
plays.  The  suggestion  of  substituting  in  lieu 
of  tax  payments  to  the  Western  states  in- 
stead of  the  present  Income  from  royalty  on 
production  would  hurt  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico.  Today.  Public  Land  states  recelTe 
37^2   percent  of  the  one-eighth  royalty  on 


federal  land,  which  for  Wyoming  now 
amounts  to  about  $20  million  per  year.  The 
new  sjrstem  would  return  only  one-sixth  of 
this  amount  or  about  $3.5  miUion;  you  can 
guess  who  will  be  called  upon  in  the  future 
to  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  continental  shelves  are  the  greatest 
potential  for  new  big  oil  and  gas  deposits. 
The  onshore  geological  conditions  often  con- 
tinue for  many  miles  seaward  and  again,  new 
sediments,  structures  and  reefs  appear  off- 
shore. Diffictilt  as  this  exploration  and 
development  is.  the  Federal  Government 
Insists  upon  making  it  more  expensive  and 
restrictive.  The  request  for  raw  data  and  the 
purchase  of  Independent  seismic  records  for 
pre-sale  evaluations  add  to  the  overall  costs. 
The  government  cannot  establish  "value"  by 
these  methods  because  t^at  comes  only  with 
drilling.  What  is  really  being  talked  about  is 
price  of  leases  in  the  market  place. 

The  arbitrary  cut-off  of  sovereignty  at  the 
200  meter  depth  line  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Is  an  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  bound- 
ary. Sovereignty  and  exploration  should  go 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  shelf — to  the  toe  of 
the  slope.  It  will  be  more  logical  to  extend 
exploration  into  deeper  water  on  definit* 
seismic  features  than  to  chance  the  uncer- 
tainties of  stratlgraphlc  trap  exploration  in 
shallower  water.  Though  that  may  come  later 
Explorationists  also  need  freedom  of  orga- 
nization. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
instigated  an  investigation  into  monopolistic 
tendencies  in  the  energy  fields.  Implications 
are  that  companies  wish  to  control  all  energy 
fuel  sources  for  the  benefit  of  higher  prices 
and  control  of  the  market.  Here,  again,  we 
professional  geologists  must  be  concerned  be- 
cause our  exploratory  disciplines  cross  the 
lines  between  searching  for  oil.  gas,  uranium, 
and  coal.  Certain  common  denominators 
apply  across  the  board  to  all  sedimentary 
mineral  exploration.  For  instance,  the  petro- 
leum geologist  and  the  uranium  exploratlon- 
Ist  both  speak  the  common  language  of  core 
drilling,  facies  changes,  sand  i>ermeabllltles. 
stratlgraphlc  traps,  ground  water  circulation, 
and  tectonic  history.  It  is  obvious  and 
natural  for  us  to  move  back  and  forth  In  our 
professional  lives  from  one  sedimentar>' 
mineral  to  another.  So,  with  water,  coal,  and 
other  non-energy  minerals,  for  that  matter. 
Another  ix)int  of  logic  and  comnaonallty  l.- 
that,  often,  exploration  for  seversa  energy 
minerals  may  be  on  the  same  land.  Core  drill- 
ing for  coal  may  turn  up  structure  for  oil 
or  gas.  And  so  with  uranimum.  Therefore,  it 
seems  logical  for  a  single  company  to  move 
Its  technical  personnnel  from  one  field  of 
exploration  to  another,  rather  than  fraction- 
ate into  separate   organizations. 

AAPG  estimates  that  15  percent  of  Its 
members  are  now  working  on  "other"  min- 
erals, and  we  are  Inviting  sedimentary  explo- 
rationists to  join  our  ranks. 

As  for  monopoly,  the  large  numbers  of 
companies  who  are  In  sedimentary  mineral 
exploration  are  comparable  to  those  In  the 
highly  competitive  gasoline  business,  it 
would  seem  that  the  free  play  of  competition 
would  Insure  fair  prices  to  the  consumer 
Moreover,  the  Government's  offshore  pre-sale 
evaluations  and  leasing  practices  are  forcing 
sales  prices  so  high  that  cooperative  efforts 
are  necessary  for  companies  to  share  the  risk 
and  cost.  Thus,  the  Federal  Government  and 
certain  Washington  legislators  are  crying 
monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  forcing  to- 
getherness on  the  other.  The  high  lease  sale 
prices — even  Wyoming  coal  Is  now  selling  for 
$500  per  acre — ^being  forced  on  the  Industry 
are  certainly  inflationary  and  cost  increasing. 
Yet  there  Is  the  criticism  of  product  prices. 
In  order  to  combat  these  various  and  sun- 
dry threats,  restrictions,  and  limitations  to 
our  business  we  must  have  an  enlightened 
profession.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  AAPG, 
along  with  other  professional  groups,  to  equip 
their  members  (and  It  is  hop«d,  their  man- 
agement) for  greater  exploration  efforts  and 
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capabilities.  Continuing  education  and  dis- 
tinguished lecture  series  are  providing  up-to- 
date  thinking  and  techniques.  An  awareness 
of  the  environment  and  our  responsibility  to 
It  are  being  established  by  an  ad  hoc  En- 
vironmental Oeology  Committee.  Oeologlsts 
are  keenly  aware  of  environment  because  It 
and  the  consequences  of  change  are  expressed 
throughout  the  geologic  column  in  fossUl- 
zatlon.  facles  changes,  rock  types.  Moreover, 
we  are  the  first  of  our  Industry  to  go  on  the 
land  and  the  first  to  produce  In  a  drill  stem 
test — If  we  are  lucky.  In  order  to  go  on  to 
other  expJoratlon  sites,  we  must  properly  take 
care  of  our  first  efforts  to  maintain  the  en- 
vironment as  we  found  It.  Most  of  us  were 
attracted  to  geology  In  the  first  place  by  our 
love  for  the  outdoors  and  a  desire  to  keep  it 
natural.  Oeologlsts  are  in  a  total  relationship 
with  the  earth,  Its  mineral  resources,  and  Its 
people. 

AAPO  Is  encouraging  other  sedimentary 
mineral  explorationlsts  to  participate  In  pro- 
fessional affairs,  to  become  knowledgeable  on 
current  events,  and  to  Join  our  ranks  in 
promoting  what  we  believe  to  be  fair  and 
right.  Along  with  other  professional  groups, 
we  are  recommending  a  self -certification  pro- 
gram to  our  members  as  a  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  public  and  insuring  our  own 
Inhouse  sufficiency.  We  are  practicing  our 
right  to  speak  out  on  the  Issues  of  the  day. 
hoping  to  help  In  the  overall  benefaction 
of  the  Industry  that  supports  our  profes- 
sion. 

In  spite  of  the  wishful  thinking  about 
"cheap  foreign  oil"  and  the  threats  of  im- 
controlled  Imports  and  offshore  production, 
extraneous  factors  are  Inexorably  forcing  us 
to  look  Inward.  Nationalization  of  properties 
abroad,  excessive  foreign  taxes,  tanker  short- 
ages, all.  should  make  Washington  and  the 
pubUc  realize  that  we  must  not  forsake  on- 
shore America  In  future  exploration  and 
development  planning.  The  nltty-grltty  of 
future  supplies  may  well  depend  on  fuel 
production  from  oil  shale  and  coal,  as  well 
as  deeper  drilling  and  the  potential  of  new 
proTlncee.  The  long  lead  time  of  research 
and  pilot  plant  operations  must  be  figured 
Into  the  future.  One  doesn't  Just  wish  these 
things  into  production;  they  must  be  legis- 
lated Into  positive  action  now  for  future  use. 

Finally,  we  must  say  that  the  full  weight 
o*  responsibility  for  the  nation  s  future  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas,  gasoline,  and  fuel  oil 
rests  largely  in  the  minds  of  nonprofessionals 
and  nonlndustry  Influences. 

The  weakness  of  our  position  In  this  dia- 
logue Is,  that  we  are  attempting  to  answer 
Irrationality,  emotion,  accusation,  and  polit- 
ical prejudice  w  ith  reason  and  logic.  It  is 
an  uneven  dialogue.  The  facta  are  that  the 
Industry's  troubled  position  and  the  publics 
Insecurity  have  been  brought  about  largely 
by  politics — which  means  votes.  We  have  been 
told  that  there  are  more  consvuners  than 
there  are  producers;  and.  in  our  political 
system,  where  the  consumers  are  is  where 
the  muscle  Is.  Thus,  we  need  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  on  our  side. 

To  those  who  are  distrustful,  suspicious, 
and  unconvinced  of  our  efforts,  may  I  say 
that  the  minds  of  the  professionals  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do  the  Job  ahead  if  the 
free  enterprise  tenets  of  competition,  fair 
market  practice,  and  unrestrlctive  legislation 
are  permitted  to  prevail.  Future  estimates  of 
demand  certainly  Indicate  that  the  market 
will  be  there. 

Statxmejtt  bt  the  American  Association  or 

PXTROLXCM  OBOLOCISTS  AT  A  StXPOSTUU  ON 

Enebct     Pouct     and    National    Goals — 
October  20,  1971 

(Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45,  "A 
Study  of  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy," 
before  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. ) 

The  American  Association  of  Petroleum 
Geologists,  as  the  world's  largest  geological 
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organization,  represents  more  than  15,000 
members,  most  of  whom  are  professional  ex- 
ploration geologists,  employed  by  major 
companies,  lnd«pendent  companies,  and  as 
consultants,  in  the  daUy  application  of  sci- 
entific principles  to  the  search  for  oil  and  gas 
and  other  energy  fuel  resources.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  successful  efforts  of  these  profes- 
sional scientists  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  of  fundamental  sig- 
nificance to  the  study  of  national  fuel  and 
energy  policy  now  before  this  Committee. 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  future  energy 
sources  to  date  has  dealt  with  supply,  very 
little  w-lth  reserves,  or  with  the  exploration 
that  leads  to  finding  resources  of  oil  and  gas. 
"Supply"  means  sources  readily  at  hand. 
"Reserves"  means  resources  definitely  lo- 
cated and  evaluated  but  not  inunediately 
available. 

Supplies  cannot  be  had  unless  a  reserve  has 
been  developed  previously.  It  will  do  no  good 
to  open  the  splggot  unless  there  is  an  ade- 
quate reserve  behind  the  splggot. 

Reserves  of  oil  and  gas  have  been  developed 
only  by  a  lengthy  and  exf)ensive  process  of 
exploration.  There  is  a  delay  averaging  about 
five  years  between  the  start  of  an  explora- 
tion project  and  the  marketing  of  whatever 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  is  ultimately  dis- 
covered. 

la  addition  to  time,  exploration  to  de- 
velop a  reserve  requires  money  and  the  tech- 
nological skill.  Publicized  sources  have  es- 
timated that  during  the  decade  1975-1985. 
aji  annual  capital  investment  of  twenty- 
five  billion  dollars  will  be  required  to  fill 
demand  for  energy  supplies.  We  geologists 
foresee  a  decline  in  petroleum  exploration 
during  that  decade,  and  a  consequent  dan- 
gerous lowering  of  reserve  with  relation  to 
supply.  This  will  most  certainly  be  true 
unless  there  are  new  economic  Incentives  to 
put  capital  Into  the  risky  business  of  ex- 
ploration. 

Reserves  of  oil  and  gas  are  not  discovered 
by  accident,  but  by  the  application  of  the 
skill  and  training  of  geologists  and  geophys- 
iclsts  who  gather  data  on  underground  con- 
ditions and  evaluate  the  risks  of  drUling 
exploratory  wells. 

The  supply  of  geologists,  like  the  supply 
of  petroleum,  cannot  be  turned  on  over- 
night unless  there  is  a  reserve  of  geological 
talent  active  in  the  industry.  It  takes  years 
of  academic  training  plus  much  experience 
in  actual  exploration  to  develop  the  tech- 
nological skill  for  developing  new  reserves. 

Unless  there  Is  an  active,  expanding  pe- 
troleum Industry  employing  geologists  and 
other  earth  scientists  In  exploration  work, 
there  wUl  be  no  one  trained  in  oil-finding. 
As  matters  stand  today,  there  Is  already  a 
crisis  in  exploration. 

Representing  The  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  Geologists,  we  believe  it  Is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  people  recognize  the 
successful  accomplishments  of  the  petro- 
leum geologist  and  their  effect  upon  the 
betterment  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  society  as  a  whole.  We  also  believe  that 
an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  ex- 
ploration to  the  development  of  natural 
resources  reserves  Is  essential  to  effective 
planning  and  action,  and  will  ultimately  be 
Instrumental  In  assuring  a  realistic  fuels 
policy  for  national  energy  goals. 

Sherman  A.  Wencaso. 

President. 
William  H.  Curry, 

Past-President. 
James  E.  Wilson, 

President -Elect. 


THE  GENOCroE  CONVENTION:    AN- 
OTHER STEP  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
American  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  our 


country.  Modem  communications  and 
transportation  are  daily  decreasing  the 
size  of  our  world.  We  are  being  forced  into 
closer  and  closer  proximity  with  each 
other.  It  is  certainly  in  our  best  interests 
to  make  this  arrangement  as  peaceful  and 
orderly  as  possible.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  an  instrument  that  will  help 
to  insure  world  peace. 

The  massive  horrors  of  genocide  can 
not  be  readily  confined  to  one  country. 
They  overflow  national  boimdarles  and 
affect  everyone  nearby.  There  is  a  close 
connection  among  ethnic  hatred,  nation- 
al combat  and  world  peace.  Ethnic  hatred 
can  lead  nations  to  fight  one  another  and 
so  endanger  world  peace.  Every  breach 
of  international  peace  carries  with  it  the 
danger  of  thermonuclear  war  between 
the  superpowers. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  by  helping 
to  prevent  outbreaks  of  ethnic  hatred, 
will  help  to  preserve  world  peace.  This 
treaty  requires  each  signatory  nation  to 
enact  legislation,  in  accordance  with  its 
constitution,  to  prevent  acts  of  genocide. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  do  its  part.  The  Genocide  Convention 
Is  in  our  own  best  interests  because  it  will 
help  to  preserve  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  without 
delay. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Traffic  Quarterly, 
Walter  S.  Douglas  examines  the  entire 
issue  of  public  transportation  as  part  of 
the  urban  tran^x)rtation  problem.  He 
correctly  points  to  the  systematic,  inter- 
dependent effects  of  transportation  on 
the  way  people  live,  the  kinds  of  jobs  they 
have,  and  where  employment  is  located. 
He  recognizes  something  that  transporta- 
tion policymakers  are  just  beginning  to 
realize:  that  the  character  and  quality 
of  transportation  will  be  a  major  deter- 
minant of  both  the  standard  of  living  of 
urban  citizens  and  the  price  they  must 
pay  for  that  standard  of  living. 

In  many  ways,  the  urban  areas  of  this 
Nation  have  functional  problems  that  are 
circular.  Transportation  shm>es  our  liv- 
ing habits  and  oiu-  living  habits  in  turn 
shape  the  mode  of  urban  transportation. 
Transportation  planning,  therefore,  must 
also  be  comprehensive;  it  must  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  needs  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion as  they  presently  exist  and  as  those 
needs  will  change  in  the  future. 

Public  transportation,  as  Mr.  Douglas 
correctly  notes,  has  rapidly  deteriorated, 
both  in  quantity  of  service  and  quality  of 
service.  Many  of  our  Nation's  buslines  are 
operating  at  less  than  one-half  capacity; 
and  the  continued  operating  loss  of  our 
urban  transit  systems  only  means  greater 
demands  on  the  tax  dollars  of  city  and 
metropolitan  governments. 

What  is  needed  to  correct  this  imbal- 
ance, besides  resources,  claims  Mr. 
Douglas,  is  a  precise  definition  of  objec- 
tives of  public  transportation.  And,  once 
the  objectives  are  fully  specified,  deci- 
sions can  be  made  as  to  what  mode  of 
transprartation  can  best  accomplish  this 
task. 
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To  stimulate  our  thinking.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  outlined  a  set  of  objectives  for  public 
transportation  in  urban  areas.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public    Transportation    as    Part    op    Total 
Urban  Transportation 
(By  Walter  S.  Douglas) 

Mr.  Douglas  Is  senior  partner  In  the  firm 
of  Parsons,  Brlnckerhoff,  Quade  k  Douglas 
and  18  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most authorities  in  the  planning  and  design 
of  urban  and  regional  mass  transportation 
sTstems.  In  addition  to  his  original  planning 
of  the  »1.3  billion  San  Francisco  system  now 
Hearing  completion,  he  has  directed  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  public  transportation 
systems  serving  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Southern  New  Jersey. 
St.  Louis,  and  Caracas,  Venezuela.  He  has 
been  awarded  the  James  Laurie  Prize  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  his 
contributions  to  the  field  of  transportation 
and  was  elected  In  1967  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  In  1970  he  received 
the  MOLES  annual  award  for  "outstanding 
achievement  in  construction." 

An  understanding  of  urban  transportation, 
both  public  and  private,  must  begin  with 
recognition  that  transportation  systems  will 
vitally  affect  the  urban  environment  and.  in 
turn,  requirements  for  transportation  will 
be  dictated  by  that  environment.  It  is  equal- 
ly Important  to  understand  that  within  the 
urban  environment,  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  transportation  will  be  major  deter- 
minants of  both  the  standard  of  living  of 
urban  citizens  and  the  price  that  they  must 
pay  for  It. 

Transportation  Is  vindoubtedly  the  most 
significant  single  Influence  on  the  shape  of 
a  metropolitan  region.  As  long  as  the  places 
at  which  we  conduct  our  dally  activities  are 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
houses  we  live  In,  it  is  absolutely  vital  that 
we  be  able  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other easily  and  without  discomfort.  It  seems, 
with  the  passing  of  each  day,  that  the  places 
which  we  must,  or  want  to,  visit  become 
more  numerous,  more  distant,  and  more 
widely  scattered.  This  is  not  only  because  the 
locations  themselves  are  changing  but  also 
because  the  activities  in  which  we  desire  to 
engage  are  becoming  more  numerous  and 
more  varied.  With  the  growth  of  these  activ- 
ities and  of  the  additional  space  that  they 
require  we  are  exp>erienclng  at  the  same  time 
a  more  concentrated  use  of  space  In  some 
areas,  and  entirely  new  development  in  areas 
once  only  pasture  or  marsh.  The  activities 
referred  to.  and  for  which  every  metropolitan 
region  is  expanding  to  find  room,  are  the 
housing,  shopping,  manufacturing,  educa- 
tional, and  institutional  functions  which  a 
rapidly  expanding  population  requires. 

These  simple  but  fundamental  observa- 
tions,  which  are  quoted  from  the  1956  report 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  are  as  pertinent  today  as  they 
were  then,  when  the  San  Francisco  system, 
now  nearlng  completion,  was  being  formu- 
lated. 

Thus,  urban  transportation  not  only  shapes 
the  distribution  of  homes  and  activities  in 
»  metropollUn  area,  but  Is,  In  turn,  shaped 
by  it.  This  InterrelaUonahlp  does  not,  how- 
ever, generate  the  Mily  impact  of  transporta- 
tion on  the  urban  envlroiinient.  Inevitably. 
the  structures  over  or  within  which  trans- 
portation operates  form  Important  elements 
in  the  urban  visual  and  functional  scene. 
When  sympathetically  designed,  they  are  In 
harmony  with  their  stUTOundlngs  and  may 
be  the  focus  of  attractive  developments,  may 
serve  to  Integrate  and  unite  other  facilities. 


and  may  offer  opportunities  to  meet  other 
urban  needs  by  Joint  use  of  rights-of-way 
and  air  rights. 

There  are  many  examples  of  these  impacts 
and  opportunities.  An  elevated  hi^way,  for 
instance,  through  a  densely  developed  area 
Is  often  out  of  scale  with  surrounding  struc- 
tures and  may  seriously  Impair  the  general 
appearance  of  an  area.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  a  highway,  though  at  substantially 
greater  cost,  were  built  depressed  with  inter- 
secting streets  carried  on  bridges  above  it, 
the  visual  effect  on  the  area  concerned  would 
be  minimal.  Freeways  in  Detroit  are  a  good 
example. 

Underground  rapid  transit  In  Stockholm, 
Montreal,  and  Mexico  City,  and  particularly 
the  stations,  is  sympathetically  designed.  The 
stations  of  these  systems  are  handsome.  The 
designers  exploited  opportunities  for  Joint 
development  by  creating  underground  shop- 
ping complexes,  pedestrian  walkways,  special 
access  to  major  buildings,  and  attractive 
visual  features  such  as  fountains,  displays, 
and  planting.  Similar  developments  are  being 
Incorporated  Into  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  station  complexes. 

Joint  use  of  rights-of-way  have  been  ex- 
ploited In  the  Congress  Street  and  other  free- 
ways In  Chicago,  where  rapid  transit  occu- 
pies the  median  strips.  Similar  opportunities 
have  been  developed  in  San  Francisco  and  are 
contemplated  In  other  metropolitan  areas. 
In  Baltimore.  Joint  development  of  Inter- 
state freeway  rights-of-way  is  planned  for 
parks,  schools,  and  housing. 

Still  another  consequence  of  urban  trans- 
portation is  receiving  special  emphasis  these 
days.  In  several  major  cities,  dense  concen- 
trations of  automobiles  are  emitting  ex- 
hausts which  the  enveloping  air  unable  to 
adequately  dilute  or  dissipate.  Air  pollution 
is  the  result,  and  public  transp>ortatlon,  par- 
ticularly electrified  rapid  transit,  may  be- 
come very  Important  In  ameliorating  such 
conditions. 

But  it  Is  not  only  through  Its  Impact  on 
the  distribution  of  homes  and  activities,  on 
regional  aesthetics,  and  on  air  quality  that 
transportation  affects  the  quality  of  living 
of  the  metropolitan  citizen.  Other  aspects  of 
his  standard  of  living  within  the  environ- 
ment are  greatly  affected  also.  If  he  must 
travel  an  hour  or  more  each  way  to  work 
and  back  on  every  working  day,  he  Is  forced 
to  devote  to  commuting  at  least  one-third 
and  sometimes  one-half  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  him  after  working,  eating,  and  sleep- 
ing. It  is  only  this  residual  time  that  he  can 
devote  to  education,  sports,  bobbles,  en- 
tertainment, and  leisure;  and  it  is  its  avail- 
ability and  itse  that  so  markedly  affects  his 
contentment  and  enjoyment  of  life.  It  is  also 
true,  however,  that  for  these  aspects  of  liv- 
ing he  must  have  not  only  time  but  also 
available  income. 

In  today's  dispersed  living,  few  people  re- 
side within  walking  distance  of  their  p>olnts 
of  employment.  Where  such  Is  the  case, 
which  Is  dominant  in  most  American  urbcui 
scenes,  and  if  bus  service  is  either  Inadequate 
or  unattractive.  It  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  use  the  private  automobile.  If ,  in  a  single- 
automobile  family,  the  use  of  the  automobUe 
is  required  throughout  the  week  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  going  to  and  from  work, 
then  the  housewife  is  seriously  limited  in  her 
abUity  to  get  around,  except  during  week- 
ends. It  is  this  restraint,  or  the  requirement 
of  a  car  to  get  to  her  Job.  if  ^e  works,  that 
has  led  to  increasing  numbers  of  two-car 
families.  As  a  consequence,  a  serious  eco- 
ncMnlc  burden  is  thereby  placed  upon  them. 
Any  calculation  of  minimal  real  cost  of  own- 
ing and  operating  an  automobile  equals  or 
exceeds  •1,500  per  year.  If  two  cars  are  re- 
quired for  transportation,  then  twice  that 
sum  becomes  unavailable  for  the  Important 
educational  and  leisure  activities  noted  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  public  tran^ortatlon 


is  available  and  attractive,  only  one  car  may 
be  necessary  for  the  family.  The  wife  may 
drive  her  husband  to  and  collect  him  from 
a  public  transportation  station  or  stop;  or 
if  both  work,  they  may  park  their  car  at  the 
station.  Thus,  their  transportation  costs  may 
be  almost  halved.  "There  is  a  dividend  also 
for  those  who  must  use  their  cars  in  any  case 
because  the  use  of  public  transportation  by 
those  for  whom  It  is  convenient  may  abate 
for  other  delays  caused  by  motor  vehicle 
congestion. 

All  that  hsis  been  noted  thus  far  in  this 
review  has  been  directed  toward  demonstrat- 
ing the  Immense  impact  of  transportation  on 
the  quality  of  the  urban  environment  and 
upon  the  standard  of  living  of  the  metropoli- 
tan citizen.  No  attemprt  has  been  made  to 
limit  the  discussion  to  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic transportation  only;  rather,  recognition 
has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  public  and 
private  transportation  are,  and  must  be.  In- 
timately interwoven.  Their  Influence  is  Joint 
and  several.  The  role  of  public  transp>orta- 
tlon  In  its  enviroiunental  lmp>act  and  in  its 
economic  and  financial  impact,  as  will  be 
noted  below,  derives  from  the  part  it  must 
play  in  the  total  transjwrtation  system. 
the  hole  or  pttblic  transportation 
In  considering  the  role  of  public  transpor- 
tation it  Is  of  comp>elllng  significance  that 
income  generated  from  the  op)eration  of 
transportation  facilities  is  not  adequate  to 
recover  Interest  and  amortization  of  capital 
costs  and.  particularly  with  resF>ect  to  bus 
operations,  is  rapidly  becoming  Inadequate 
to  recover  operating  costs  Construction  and 
op)eratlon  of  urban  public  transp>ortation  fa- 
cilities is  therefore  becoming  Increasingly, 
and  eventually  may  be  exclusively,  carried  on 
through  what  economists  refer  to  as  the  pub- 
lic sector.  Interest  and  amortization  of  capi- 
tal costs  certainly,  and  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions in  some  cases,  must  be  supported  by 
taxes.  Thus,  public  transportation  Is  in  com- 
petition for  the  tax  dollar  with  such  other 
vital  elements  of  the  public  sector  as  schools, 
w^ste  collection  and  disposal,  water  supply 
and  distribution,  flood  control,  irrigation, 
power,  pxjllce  protection,  fire  protection,  fed- 
eral, state,  and  munlclpral  administration, 
medical  care,  aid  to  the  needy  and  indigent, 
and  a  host  of  other  public  needs. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  financial  pros- 
p>ect  outlined  above  for  public  uansporta- 
tlon  is  not  true  for  private  transportation 
because  income  generated  by  user  taxes  for 
vehicles  operating  over  highways  has,  in 
general,  been  adequate  to  recover  the  cost 
of  both  construction  and  maintenance.  In 
a  broad  sense,  this  is  true,  because  highway 
development  has.  almost  from  its  inception, 
wisely  been  considered  on  a  total  system 
basis.  The  Justification  for  each  element  of  a 
highway  system  has  derived  not  from  income 
generated  by  taxes  on  fuel,  tires,  and  other 
items  consumed  on  the  individual  section  of 
highway  but  rather  from  the  role  It  plays 
in  the  total  system.  While  It  Is  true  that 
user  taxes  on  roads  and  streets  and  urban 
centers  built  many  years  ago  and.  In  some 
cases,  maintained  out  of  municipal  budgets 
have  been  the  source  of  much  of  the  Income 
to  build  Intercity.  Intrastate,  and  Interstate 
systems,  nevei'theless  the  American  pieople 
have  strongly  desired  an  efficient,  pervasive 
toteil  highway  complex  and  have  been  con- 
tent to  i>ay  for  It  in  that  fashion.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  transpM3tratlon  In  our  major 
urban  centers  comes  not  from  the  systems 
concept  of  highway  development  and  financ- 
ing but  rather  from  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  the  same  total  system  should  include 
within  its  complex  the  vital  elements  of 
public  transp>ortatlon.  ptartlcularly  along 
regional  corridors  and  In  regional  centers 
where  space  limitations  make  it  Impossible, 
and  environmental  considerations  make  It 
undesirable,  for  the  private  motor  vehicle 
to  do  the  whole  Job. 
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I  hope  It  Is  clear  from  what  has  been  out- 
lined above  that  the  n&ture  a&d  quality  of 
urban  public  transportation  will  depend  not 
upon  cost  benefit  calculations,  though  they 
are  useful,  but  rather  upon  the  understaind- 
ing  that  the  public  may  have  of  the  issues  at 
stake  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  urban 
environment  and  upon  the  standard  of  living 
within  that  environment.  Assuming  such 
understanding  and  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  taxes  to  support  urban  public  transporta- 
tion systems,  the  amount  to  be  invested  to 
create  and  operate  such  systems  will  depend 
upon  the  priority  given  to  favorable  trans- 
portation development  by  the  public,  in  Its 
total  shopping  list  for  the  public  sector.  In 
the  final  analysis,  such  Investments  and  sub- 
sidies will  depend  upon  what  share  of  the  tax 
dollar  will  be  allowed  for  tranportatlon.  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  various  other  public 
needs. 

OBJEL.T1VES   AND   rORMS  OF  PUBLIC 
TKANSPORTATIOK 

A  professional  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion planning,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
public  transportation  planning.  Is  therefore 
inevitably  confronted  with  casting  his  judg- 
ment, or  providing  analyses  upon  which 
others  can  cast  theirs,  as  to  resources  which 
the  public  and  its  agents  will  make  available 
for  public  transportation.  Taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  factors  already  briefly  outlined. 
It  la  believed  that  the  ciurent  decision- 
making process  wUl  arrive  at  the  following 
specific  objectives: 

The  first  fundamental  derives  from  the  Im- 
mense Investment  the  public  has  In  Its  auto- 
mobiles and  its  street  and  highway  system 
and  the  fact  previously  emphasized  that 
public  transportation  will  require  subsidy  of 
capital  costs  and,  in  the  case  of  surface  bases, 
probably  of  operating  costs  also.  It  follows 
Inevitably  that,  within  the  toui  urban  trans- 
portation system,  public  transportation 
should  be  provided  only  when  clearly  re- 
quired, and  should  be  limited  to  the  foUow- 
Ing  specific  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  reasonable  regional  access  to 
Jobs,  in  partictilar,  and  also  to  regional  com- 
mercial and  recreational  acUvlUes  for  those 
who  do  not  own  or  have  access  to  a  private 
automobile; 

2.  To  supplement  the  private  automobile 
and  bus  along  principal  travel  corridors  to 
major  metropolitan  areas  in  order  to  provide 
an  attractive,  competitive  alternative  to  traf- 
fic congestion: 

3.  To  sustain  and  enhance  desirable  exist- 
ing regional  developments  and  to  stimulate 
and  orient  other  developments  to  insure  an 
attractive  environment  In  a  viable  metropol- 
itan region. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  will  require  ex- 
tensive surface  bus  and.  In  a  few  cases,  trol- 
ley systems.  This  is  hardly  debatable.  To 
serve  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  private 
automobiles,  a  transportation  system  extend- 
ing within  practical  walking  distance  of  their 
bcMnes  la  required.  The  cost  of  subways  for 
such  comprehensive  service  would  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  need  for  funds  for  other 
public  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  those  experienced 
In  community  reaction  to  transportation 
structures  know  that  no  extensive  elevated 
system  of  any  kind  will  be  tolerated  in  resi- 
dential areas.  In  light  of  the  state  of  the 
art  today,  or  that  which  will  prevail  at  least 
in  the  next  two  decades,  extensive  surface 
bus  systems  In  dense  urban  areas  will  be  a 
necessity. 

It  will  not  be  useful  to  attempt  to  express 
standards  for  bus  systems  In  terms  of  specific 
figures  for  duration  of  allowable  access  walk- 
ing time,  headways,  express  service,  air  con- 
ditioning, or  other  comfort  features.  Service 
and  features  will  depend.  In  each  metropoli- 
tan area,  on  finding  a  reconciliation  of  extent 
and  quality  of  service,  and  tolerance  of  sub- 
sidy,   by   tax   support.    Engineers    and    pro- 


fessionals may  provide  facts  and  figures; 
the  public's  representatives  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  public  itself  in  referendum,  must 
make  the  policy  decisions. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  second  objective — 
the  provision  of  an  attractive  public  trans- 
portation alternative  to  trafilc  congestion 
along  a  region's  major  circulation  corridors 
and  in  Its  major  centers — is  a  necessity  to 
make  surface  transportation,  be  It  by  pri- 
vate motor  car  or  bus,  work.  An  inherent, 
and  as  will  be  brought  out  later,  a  desirable 
characteristic  of  most  major  metropolitan 
aircas  is  a  concentration  of  jobs  In  major 
centers.  It  Is  travel  to  and  from  these  Jobs 
that  creates  the  familiar  traffic  congestion 
during  tlie  morr.ing  and  evening  periods  of 
peak  traffic.  The  first  requirement  imder  such 
conditions  is  a  limited-access  highway  net- 
work, supplemented  by  parking  lots  and  ga- 
rages and  modern  programs  of  traffic  signal- 
ing and  management.  The  limited-access 
highway  becomes  available  for  private  motor 
car  and  bus  alike,  and  off-street  bus  termi- 
nals may  fulfill  the  same  function  as  do 
parking  facilities  for  the  private  motor 
vehicle. 

As  a  region  approaches  and  exceeds  one 
million  persons  in  pf.pulation.  the  limited- 
access  highways,  center  city  streets,  and 
parking  facilities  themselves  become  con- 
gested. In  most  cases,  a  second  network  of 
limited-access  highways  becomes  impractical, 
partly  because  of  community  response  to 
yielding  the  necessary  land  for  rights-of-way, 
and  partly  because  the  streets  of  major  city 
centers  are  already  surfeited  with  automo- 
biles and  can  receive  no  more  without  in- 
tensifying already  serious  congestion. 

In  these  cases,  and  particularly  for  regions 
rapidly  expanding  in  population  and  activity. 
a  grade -separated  rapid  transit  system— a 
true  express  public  transportation  system — 
will  be  necessary.  By  this  means  only  can  a 
practical  alternative  to  traffic  congestion  be 
offered  to  ccMnmutlng  citizens.  The  standards 
of  such  an  express  public  transportation  sys- 
tem must  be  predicated  upon  the  concept  of 
a  practical  alternative  to  traffic  congestion. 
They  may  be  broadly  summarized  eu  follows: 

1.  Speed  averaging  40  to  60  miles  per  hour. 
Including  time  for  station  stops.  This  will 
necessitate  a  completely  segregated  and 
grade-sepcurated  right-of-way. 

2.  Practical  Interface  with  both  private 
motor  vehicles  and  buses  by  parking  lots, 
pick-up  and  delivery  points  for  cars  driven 
by  such  chauffeurs  as  wives  and  others,  and 
bus  transfer  loading  and  unloading  plat- 
forms. 

3.  Stations  wltkln  walking  distance  of  the 
largest  concentration  of  Jobs,  employment, 
and  oonunerdal  activities.  This  will  require 
a  series  of  stations  rather  than  the  single 
terminal  of  commuting  railroads. 

4.  Comfort  and  convenience,  including 
short  headways,  air  conditioning,  and  other 
features  comparable  In  attractiveness  to 
those  offered  by  the  private  motor  vehicle. 

5.  Route  and  station  locations  and  design 
and  noise  levels  harmonious  with  the  neigh- 
borhoods traversed. 

The  third  objective  for  public  transporta- 
tion, which  Is  to  sustain  and  enhance  desir- 
able existing  regional  centers  an4  activities 
and  to  stimulate  and  orient  new  growth  and 
development,  is  at  least  as  Important  as  the 
first  two.  Its  fulfillment  Is.  In  fact,  necessary 
to  make  practical  the  bus  and  rapid  transit 
facilities  required  by  the  first  two  objectives. 
In  turn,  the  latter  are  necessary  to  mold  and 
orient  regional  growth. 

In  this  era,  dispersion  of  homes  throughout 
a  metropolitan  area  is  inevitable.  Some  prefer 
inner  city  apartment  living,  but  many — in 
fact,  most — seek  single-family  homes  in 
suburban  neighborhoods.  Relatively  few  ol 
those  residing  in  such  suburbs  will  arrive 
from  thslr  bomes  at  rapid  transit  stations 
of  a  major  metropolitan  area  by  walking. 
Most  win  arrive  by  private  motor  car  or  bus 


and  will  have  to  transfer.  It  is  very  important 
therelore.  that  those  who  do  have  to  transfer 
at  a  rapid  transit  station  do  not  have  to 
transfer  to  another  local  system  to  reach 
their  final  destination.  In  order  to  avoid 
this.  Jobs  and  commercial  activities  should 
be  clu.'tered  around  rapid  transit  stations 
within  convement  walking  distance.  To  avoid 
an  impractical  number  of  Jobs  and  activities 
around  a  single  station,  dlstribuUon  In  major 
city  cenlprs  sliould  be  provided  by  a  series 
of  .stations. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  for  Jobs  and  activities 
to  be  clustered  In  a  single  city  center  only. 
Such  massive  concentrations,  as  may  be  wit- 
nessed In  some  of  oiu-  older  cities,  taduce 
congestion  no  matter  what  measures  are 
adopted  to  relieve  it  It  seems  clearly  pref- 
erable that  Jobs  be  clustered  in  various  cen- 
ters in  a  metropolitan  region.  These  centers 
may  be  connected  to  each  other  by  rapid 
transit  and  to  the  homes  by  stations  in  the 
intervening  residential  areas  which  the  sys- 
tem will  traverse.  This  is  neither  dreamy  nor 
Impractical.  To  a  degree,  commuting  rail- 
roads did  this  in  an  earlier  era  and  their 
impact  on  regional  land  use  remains  with  us 
in  many  of  todays  suburbs.  But,  most  com- 
muting railroads  no  longer  meet  standards 
that  permit  them  to  compete  effectively  with 
the  automobile.  Regional  rapid  transit,  how- 
ever, can  do  this. 

From  all  the  considerations  outlined  in 
this  review  is  derived  the  concept  of  opti- 
mum regional  development  and  transporta- 
tion development  in  the  form  of  clusters  of 
Jobs  and  commercial  and  industrial  activities, 
connected  by  express  transportation  in  the 
form  of  regional  freeways  and  rapid  transit 
with  interchanges  and  stations  serving  the 
intervening  residential  areas,  supplemented 
by  comprehensive  local  transportation  In  the 
form  of  roads  and  streets  for  private  auto- 
mobiles and  buses.  Let  there  be  added  cer- 
tain forms  of  transportation  often  over- 
looked— walking  and  perhaps  Increased  use 
of  bicycles,  both  made  possible  by  the  orien- 
tation of  activities  aroimd  rapid  transit 
stations. 

It  Is  also  within  such  a  framework  that 
opi>ortunltles  for  joint  development  and  for 
enhancement  of  re^onal  aesthetics,  as  de- 
scribed earlier  in  this  review,  wlU  be  possible. 

CarTERIA   rO«   new  TaANSPORTATION  rOBMS 

This  discussion  of  urban  public  transpor- 
tation would  not  be  complete  without  some 
consideration  of  the  search  for  some  new  and 
different  type  of  grade-separated  public 
transportation  system — some  breakthrough 
In  the  form  of  a  type  of  system  not  now  In 
general  operation.  Dozens — perhaps  hun- 
dreds— of  different  systems  for  vehicles  have 
been  and  are  being  proposed  for  this  pur- 
jxjse.  In  evaluating  their  desirability,  a  point 
of  reference  Is  essential.  Since  modem  auto- 
matically controlled  rail  transportation  is 
the  only  fully  proven  and  fully  developed 
facility  for  a  complex  regional  system,  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  standard  for  com- 
parison of  all  current  proposals.  In  this  con- 
nection it  can  be  stated  unequivocally  that 
modern  rail  transportation  can  fulfill  all  re- 
quirements for  speed,  comfort,  and  conven- 
ience and  can  be  made  acceptable  to  the 
community  with  respect  to  environmental 
Impact.  Including  noise.  In  addition.  It  Is 
highly  adaptable  for  operations  on  the  sur- 
face, on  elevated  structures,  or  In  subways. 
It  is  reasonable  to  state,  therefore,  that  pro- 
posals for  other  systems  should  be  compared 
to  modem  rail  transpwrtatlon  and  should 
offer  opportunities  to  reduce  costs.  One  such 
system  is  the  bus,  operating  on  Its  own 
grade-separated  right-of-way.  In  Itself  a 
form  of  rapid  transit.  This  Is  a  desirable  de- 
velopment In  the  median  strips  of  freeways 
and  a  possible  dev^opment  on  roadways  de- 
voted exclusively  to  buses.  Such  facilities 
should  be  considered  where  peak  long-range 
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volumes  are  less  than  10,000  to  12,000  pas- 
sengers per  hour. 

There  Is  one  development  Involving  guided 
vehicles,  automatically  controlled,  which, 
though  not  fully  developed  at  this  time,  does 
deserve  bona  fide  research,  testing,  and  de- 
velopment. This  is  the  Tracked  Air  Cushion 
Vehicle,  powered  by  a  linear  motor.  This 
does  offer  the  possibility  of  operating  eco- 
nomically due  to  the  minimizing  of  friction, 
the  elimination  of  the  wheel,  and  the  low 
vehicle  configuration  which  that  elimina- 
tion may  make  possible.  However,  conclusive 
opinions  cannot  be  formulated  in  advance 
of  a  serious  and  extensive  research  program. 
Of  the  many  other  prop>osals  advanced,  sev- 
eral are  physically  practical.  None,  so  far, 
has  offered  lower  cost.  Improved  useful  speed, 
comfort,  or  convenience,  or  any  other  com- 
pelling advantage  over  modem  rail.  Most  In- 
volve much  more  awkward  switching  than 
is  available  for  rail.  Some  cannot  run  over 
the  ground  and  some  are  expensive  in  sub- 
ways. Others  are  expensive  in  operation.  None 
offer  the  elevated  construction  that  will  be 
desirable  in  residential  areas  or  In  high  rise 
conunercial  areas. 

The  search  for  technological  Improvement 
must  continue,  but  it  should  be  continued 
with  a  clear  concept  concerning  In  what 
characteristics  Improvement  Is  sought. 


assistance.  Therefore,  wouldn't  a  confilct  of 
interest  situation  automatically  exist  for  a 
U.S.  government  official  who  had  any  Invest- 
ment there,  regardless  of  whether  the  com- 
pany benefited  directly? 

Answer.  Since  I  have  no  investment  of  any 
kind  in  Thailand,  there  can't  possibly  be  a 
confilct  of  interest  situation  for  me  there. 

3.  Although  you  told  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee you  drew  no  income  from  the  founda- 
tion, isn't  It  true  there  are  numerous  tax 
benefits  available  directly  to  you  because  of 
the  foundation? 

Answer.  I  can't  conceive  of  any  tax  bene- 
fits available  to  me  because  of  the  activities 
of  the  Stans  Foundation.  The  Stans  Founda- 
tion pays  me  no  compensation,  and  I  have 
had  no  transactions  with  the  Foundation  for 
years. 

4.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  one  benefit  avail- 
able to  you.  at  least  prior  to  passage  of  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  was  the  pajmient  of 
safari  expenses  by  the  Nature  Museum  in 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  which  in  turn  Is  supported 
in  part  by  the  foundation? 

Answer.  The  Stans  Foundation  has  never 
paid  my  safari  expenses,  either  directly  or 
through  the  Nature  Museum  in  Rock  HlU, 
South  Carolina.  I  have  personally  paid  all  of 
my  safari  expenses. 


SECRETARY   STANS  ANSWERS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  remarks  made  on  December  13  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  concerning  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  questions  submitted  to 
Mr.  Stans  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
his  responses  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Answebs  From  Secretary  or  Commerce  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans  to  Questions  SusMnTED  bt 
Sandt  Schwartz,  Associated  Press 
Prior  to  your  confirmation  In  1969,  you  out- 
lined to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  ar- 
rangements you  were  making  "In  order  to 
devote  full  time  and  attention  to  the  duties 
of  office  and  avoid  circumstances  which  might 
imply  any  potential  conflict  of  Interest."  You 
told  the  committee,  however,  that  you  were 
retaining  control  of  the  Stans  Foundation.  In 
July  1969  the  foundation  acquired  an  Inter- 
est in  the  Slam  Kraft  Paper  Co.  which  was 
operating  on  a  $14  million  Ex-Im  Bank  loan. 
Siara  Kraft  Paper  has  continued  to  benefit 
not  only  from  that  still-outstanding  loan, 
but  also  other  government  activities.  Includ- 
ing the  assistance  and  Interest  of  Ex-Im 
Bank  officials  and  Stat  Department  person- 
nel some  of  whom  also  from  time  to  time 
look  out  for  Commerce  Department  Interests 
in  Thailand. 

1.  Doesn't  the  fact  this  company  benefits 
directly  from  U.S.  government  assistance. 
Including  cash  and  various  other  activities  of 
U.S.  officials,  constitute  a  confilct  of  Interest 
for  you? 

Answer.  I  own  no  holdings  in  Slam  Kraft 
Paper  Company.  The  Stans  Foundation, 
which  is  a  non-profit,  charitable  organization, 
owns  a  very  minor  interest,  most  of  which  It 
acquired  in  1968.  The  Foundation  owns  only 
2,667  shares,  out  of  a  total  of  2,000,000  shares 
outstanding. 

There  Is  nothing  whatsoever  In  this  situa- 
tion that  could  conceivably  involve  a  conflict 
of  interest  for  me.  I  have  no  personal  hold- 
ings in  the  company  and  I  have  never  dis- 
cussed iu  affairs  with  anyone  in  the  United 
States  Government. 

2.  In  a  larger  sense,  Thailand  Itself  Is  heav- 
ily dependent  on  U.S.  military  and  economic 


INDIAN         CLAIMS         COMMISSION 
AWARD  TO  BLACKFEET  TRIBE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  pending  bills  that  is  apparently  not 
going  to  be  resolved  is  S.  671,  providing 
for  the  dispositicHi  of  funds  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe 
as  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  related 
only  to  the  judgment  funds  of  the  Black- 
feet  Tribe.  A  related  bUI,  H.R.  9325, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
provided  for  the  disposition  of  the  judg- 
ment funds  of  both  the  Blackfeet  and 
the  Gros  Ventre  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation  in  Montana. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  not  held  any  hearings 
nor  has  it  received  anr  recommendations 
on  the  disposition  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
settlement.  It  would  be  difficult  to  go  to 
conference  on  this  part  of  the  bill  with- 
out additional  evidence  from  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Gros  Ventre  tribal  lead- 
ers. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  written  me 
objecting  to  portions  of  H.R.  9325.  So 
even  the  Blackfeet  settlement  should  be 
the  subject  matter  of  additional  consid- 
eration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  Robert  E.  Howard,  director  of  the 
community  action  pn^xam  of  the  Black- 
feet Tribe,  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

A  serious  disagreement  between  S.  671 
and  H.R.  9325  is  the  provision  for  offset 
of  the  individual  award  money  for  wel- 
fare payments.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  the  per  capita  payments  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  claims  award  are  to  be  exempt 
in  determining  eligibility  for  public  as- 
sistance. When  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  report  on  S.  671  was  made,  this 
feature  was  not  mentioned  and  apptarent- 
ly  met  with  administration  approval. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  his  report  on  HJl.  9325 
objected  to  such  an  exemption  on  the 


House  side  and  the  House  biU  does  not 
contain  this  exemption.  Mr.  Howard  dis- 
cusses this  problem  in  his  letter,  which  I 
previously  inserted  In  the  Rbcord. 

I  have  talked  to  Senator  Jackson,  our 
committee  chairman,  about  this  legis- 
lation. He  is  anxious  to  have  it  cleared 
and  has  assured  me  that  early  hearings 
will  be  held  next  session  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House 
bills.  It  could  well  be  that  as  a  result  of 
the  testimony  adduced,  the  Senate  could 
agree  to  the  House  version  of  the  Gros 
Ventre  settlement.  The  whole  area  of  ex- 
emption from  public  assistance  payments 
can  be  explored.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
necessary  to  ask  for  a  conference.  Per- 
haps an  amendment  agreeable  to  the 
House  would  be  adequate.  But  all  these 
solutions  depend  upon  additional  hear- 
ings and  committee  resolutions. 

Therefore,  with  the  assurance  from 
Senator  Jackson  that  S.  671  and  H.R. 
9325  are  going  to  have  high  priority  in 
the  second  session  and  hoping  to  quickly 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  they  be 
sent  to  conference  at  this  time,  but  as- 
sure the  members  of  the  Blackfeet  and 
Gross  Ventre  Tribes  that  their  claims 
settlement  will  be  resolved  early  next 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The     Blackfeet     Tribe     or     the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation, 
Browning,  Monl.,  December  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  this  date 
received  a  position  paper  that  was  utilized 
In  drafting  amendments  to  H.R.  9325  since 
passed.  This  position  paper  was  drafted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Harrison  Loesch.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  paper  recommended  changes 
that  are  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Blackfeet-Qros  Ventre  Tribes  and  do  not  re- 
flect their  wishes. 

Let  me  point  out  the  Incomprehensibility 
of  the  ptortlon  objected  to: 

Mr.  Loesch,  and  I  quote  from  his  position 
paper,  states:  "We  also  recommend  that  sec- 
tion 3  be  deleted  as  It  has  no  relevance  to  the 
disposition  of  the  current  award  and  that 
successive  sections  be  renumbered  appro- 
priately." End  quote. 

May  I  address  this  quote  before  going  on 
to  another  section  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Loesch 
is  despairingly  ignorant  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  Blackfeet  and 
Gros  Ventre  Tribes  when  he  unqualifiedly 
states  that  this  award  and  the  waiver  of  wel- 
fare income  provisions  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  have  no  relevancy!  They 
are  Importantly  relevant.  On  the  State  level, 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  we  have  been  exploring  all  avenues 
that  may  offer  the  State  and  the  Indian  peo- 
ple a  solution  to  the  uniqueness  of  their 
income  resources.  At  the  present  time,  for 
Instance,  we  have  submitted  to  H.E.W.  a 
request  for  a  special  study  program  for  re- 
search purposes  "-hile  providing  for  a  dis- 
regard until  all  facts  are  in.  This  document 
and  project  title  is  "Disregard  of  Indian  In- 
come". A  copy  is  attached.  These  two  factors 
are  also  relevant  in  that  these  claims  funds 
are  not  regular,  established  sources  of  In- 
come: the  funds  are  from  the  heritage  of  the 
people  and  are  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Government's  recognition  of  the  tribes  under 
special  legislation,  but  let  me  continue  with 
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the  balance  of  Mr.  Loescb's  position  paper. 

Mr.  Loescb  continues  In  another  paza- 
groph,  wtilch  U  qtiite  lengthy,  and  which 
I  wUl  again  quote: 

"We  believe  Indians  should  be  In  the  same 
status  as  other  citizens  with  respect  to  ob- 
ligations for  Just  debts  and  eltglbUlty  to 
participate  in  welfare  prognuns.  onleos  fac- 
tors such  as  isolatloa.  abject  porerty.  U- 
Uteracy.  and  other  social  problems  have 
hampered  an  Indian  group  from  developing 
Menslble  purchasing  babtu  and  left  them 
easily  vlctin^iaed  by  unscrupiilous  merchants 
when  a  per  capita  distribution  of  Judgement 
funds  Is  contemplated.  These  factors  do  not 
i4>pear  to  be  present  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent among  tlw  Blackfeet  or  Oroe  Ventre 
Indians  wIm  will  share  in  tb«  Judgement 
funds,  and  therefore  we  cannot  support  any 
exemptions  ot  funds  distributed  except  that 
pertaining  to  Federal  and  State  inpx^Tne 
taxes."  End  quote. 

How  preposterously  naive  can  an  agency 
be  which  Is  purportedly  the  trustees  for  In- 
dian poUcy!  We  do  not  argue  that  we  shoxild 
not  aasome  the  same  status  as  all  eitlaens 
enjoy  pertaining  to  Just  deM  otaHgattons. 
We  aiao  fbUov  the  same  eligibility  erlterU 
for  weltare  as  any  other  dtlaen,  but  we  are 
not  asking  for  any  general  absolution.  We 
are  simply  requesting  that  these  monlas  that 
npnaent  a  special  type  resource  under 
a  q>ecial  Trlbe-Oovemmental  relationship 
carry  special  provisions  for  use.  Mr.  Loescb 
has  turned  around  the  Intent  of  the  w^fare 
provision  of  the  original  bill  to  make  this 
pctm  aad  If  earned  further  would  raise  the 
mm»  question  about  aU  Indian  funds  for 
whatever  source.  More  Importantly,  Mr. 
Loesch  seems  to  pluck  Information '  from 
sources  that  do  not  reflect  conditions  on 
either  reservation. 

As  an  example.  Glacier  County  in  Mon- 
tana, according  to  revised  statlsUcs  from  the 
Employment  Commission,  indicate  a  15.8% 
unemployment  rate.  Of  this  rate,  the  Black- 
feet  ReservaUon  is  the  source  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  flgiu*.  Our  unemployment 
rate  is  currently  estimated  to  be  between  25  % 
and  iO%.  The  welfare  statistics  for  the  Stote 
place  Glacier  County  fifth  in  the  SUte  for 
categorical  assistance.  These  sUtlstlcs  Inm- 
cate  that  the  reservation,  which  makes  up 
85%  of  the  county,  provides  the  preponderant 
share  of  these  statistics  and  caseloads.  TTie 
hard  to  recognize  facts  are  that  the  Black- 
feet  Reservation  has  an  estimated  per  capita 
income  of  less  than  91200  per  annum.  Severe 
weather  in  this  rural,  mountainous  country 
creates  its  own  Isolation  with  only  two  major 
highways.  Abject  poverty  Is  prevalent,  Mr. 
Loesch*  statements  notwithstanding.  Prices 
in  the  stores  have  already  begun  to  rise,  first 
for  the  proposed  advance  per  capita  for 
Christmas  and,  again.  In  anticipation  of  a 
larger  payment  later.  We  already  have  higher 
living  costs  than  our  off-reservation  neigh- 
bors which  can  be  documented. 

Mr.  Loesch,  by  his  paper  has  revealed  an- 
other block  to  what  we  call  Indian  Self- 
Determlnatlon.  The  Interior  Department  has 
already  received  the  off-sets  so  what  Is  the 
bsels  for  their  objections  to  Including  sec- 
tions to  a  bill  that  are  proposed  by  the  Indian 
community?  Can  we  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  assist  in  drafting  a  bill  that  we  want  Con- 
gress to  act  on  without  the  BJ.A.  or  Interior 
Department  interJecUng  their  distorted  pur- 
view? 

Senator,  thj  welfare  provision  as  you  well 
know,  has  been  supported  by  the  State  TniMa.r, 
Tribes  and  has  the  tacit  approval  at  the  wel- 
fare department. 

Although  the  Blackfeet  enjoy  a  better  In- 
come level,  as  a  tribe,  tbey  are  far  from  "well 
off"  Individually.  The  Gros  Ventre  tribe  is 
economically  much  less  fortunate  than  the 
Blackfeet  in  that  they  have  almost  iko  In- 
dustrial, recreational  or  tourism  oapabOlties 
in  sight. 
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Por  these  reasons,  Ape  cannot  understand 
Mr.  Loesch 's  comments  nor  can  we  but  dis- 
agree vehemently  with  his  observations. 

Please  assist  the  tribes  In  this  all-important 
area  by  re-establishing  the  weUWe  provlelon 
and  establishing  who  has  the  authority  to 
make  the  paynxnt. 

Yonr    continued    and    past    aasistance    Is 
greatly  appredateO. 
Slnoerely, 

BOBDtr  B.  How  AID, 
Director,  Community  Action  Program, 

Blackfeet  /mtion  Jteserratton. 


counterparts,  lose  their  husband  to  the  Sun- 
day  afternoon   football    games. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  UTAH  FOOTBALL 
TEAM  GOES  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  remarks  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Behweit)  concerning  the 
Utah  State  University  football  team  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  foiiows: 

U8U  Football  Team  Goes  to  Jatax 
(Statement  by  Senator  Behnett) 

Today  the  Utah  State  Dniverslty  football 
team  leaves  for  Japan  where  it  will  be  the 
first  American  collegiate  football  team  to 
play  overseas. 

We  in  Utah  are  proud  of  the  football  tra- 
dition of  USU,  which  has  no  less  than  17 
alumni  in  the  professional  ranks  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada — including,  no- 
tably, Phil  and  Merlin  Olsen  who  anchor  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams  defense  from  their  tackle 
slots — and  it  U  fitting  that  the  sctuxd  ea- 
tabllsh  a  historical  first  by  this  trip. 

Vlolenoe  generally  breeds  enmity  between 
nations.  However,  in  using  their  special 
brand  of  violence  on  the  gridirons  of  Japan, 
the  Big  Blue  of  USU  win  be  ambassadors 
of  good  will  as  well  as  a  fine  football  ma- 
chine. 

USU  wQl  play  two  games  in  Japan.  The 
first  will  be  against  the  Japanese  college 
all-stars  from  Tokyo  on  Sunday  in  the  To- 
kyo National  Stadium.  The  second  will  be 
against  another  college  all-star  team  in 
Osaka   the   day   after   Christmas. 

Under  Coach  Chuch  Mills,  Utah  State  win 
take  a  team  with  a  record  of  eight  wins 
and  three  losses  the  past  season  and  Is 
loaded  with  pro  prospects.  Lined  up  against 
the  team  will  be  two  Japanese  squads  whose 
offensive  and  defensive  lines  average  166 
to  170  pounds,  and  whose  backfields  will  be 
manned  with  players  averaging  about  150 
pounds. 

I  am  sure  that  no  objective  football  fan 
on  either  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  believes 
the  games  will  be  much  in  doubt.  Most 
American  college  teams  average  well  over 
200  pounds  per  man  on  the  line  and  some- 
thing approaching  200  pounds  in  the  back- 
field.  However,  I  am  confident  that  Japa- 
nese spectators  will  get  their  money's  worth 
in  watching  football  American-style,  and 
that  players  from  both  USU  and  Jnpan  will 
have  a  memorable  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  two  scheduled  games. 
USU  players  and  ooaches  will  be  conducting 
football  clinics  and  giving  Instructions  to 
both  Japanese  coaches  and  players.  At  this 
time,  football  in  Japan  is  well  behind  its 
development  in  this  country,  with  coaches 
being  volunteer  rather  than  paid,  and  with 
the  sp>cal:  attracting  far  less  enthusiasm 
than,  for  exanrple,  baseball. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  sure  I  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  the  Senate  in  wish- 
ing the  USU  football  team  a  safe  and  pleas- 
ant trip,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  somewhat 
sorry  for  the  millions  of  Japanes«  house- 
wives who  may  one  day,  like  their  American 


ACHIEVEMENTB  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  DURING  FIRST 
SESSION  OF  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sfarkhan),  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD  a  statement  by  him  and  an  insertlcc 
relating  to  the  achievements  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  during  the  first  session  of  the 
92dCangreaE. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

SrsTKaaarr  bt  SENAToa  SrAaXMAM 

Dxirtng  the  first  session  of  the  Bad  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  acted  favorably  upon  all 
of  the  16  bUls  which  were  handled  by  the 
committee.  Of  these,  9  have  become  public 
law.  and  3  are  at  the  White  House  awaiting 
approval. 

RtSUMi  or  BILLS   }IANOLED   BY    THE  COMMTTTEE 

S.  581  (Mr.  Sparkman) ;  passed  Senate  April 
5.  1971;  P.L.  92-126;  amends  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to 
allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  budget 
of  the  UB.  Government,  to  ^tend  for  3  yearn 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  is  author- 
ised to  exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Baak^  lending  authority  and  its  authority 
to  issue,  againat  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves,  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, to  authorize  the  Bank  to  issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  its  obligations  matur- 
ing subsequent  to  June  80,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (S.  Rept.  92-51,  March  Si, 
1971;  passed  House  July  8,  1971;  approved 
August  17.  1971.) 

S.  670  (Mr.  Spvkman)  passed  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1971;  authorizes  further  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  silver  certificates 
outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes.  (S.  Kept. 
92-3.  February  11.  1971.) 

S.  1181  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
March  19.  1971;  PJ,.  91-19;  removes  certain 
limitations  on  the  granting  of  relief  to  own- 
ers of  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the 
UiUted  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  (S. 
Bept.  92-37.  March  16.  1971;  passed  House 
May  17.  1971;  approved  May  27,  1971.) 

S.  1260  (Mr.  Mclntyre);  passed  Senate 
May  3,  1971;  PI..  92-16;  amends  the  SmaU 
Business  Act.  (S:  Rept.  92-90.  April  29.  1971; 
passed  House  May  5.  1971;  approved  May  18, 
1971.) 

S.  17(X}  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
May  13,  1971;  PJL..  92-45;  amends  sec.  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  UJS.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury.  (S.  Bept.  92-102, 
May  11.  1971;  passed  House  June  30.  1971; 
approved  July  2.  1971.) 

S.  2871  (Mr.  ^arkman);  passed  Senate 
21,  1971;  clarify  and  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (S.  Rept.  92-129,  May  19, 
1971.) 

S.  2216  (Mr.  Bennett);  passed  Senate  Au- 
gust 6.  1971;  Pi.  92-165;  amends  the  Invest- 
ment (Company  Act  of  1940.  as  amended.  (S. 
Rept.  92-344,  August  3,  1971;  passed  House 
November  15,  1971;  approved  November  3S, 
1971.) 

S.  2781  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
November  4,  1971;  amends  sec.  404(g)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  (S.  Rept.  8»-taO,  No- 
vember 2.  1971.) 
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•S  2891  (Mr.  Sparkman):  passed  Senate 
Dec"  l"  1971:  extends  and  amends  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  (8.  Rept. 
92  507.  November  20,  1971;  passed  House  De- 
cember 10,  1971.) 

H  R  4246  (Mr.  Patman) ;  passed  Senate 
May  3  1871  .  PL.  92-15;  extends  certain 
law.s  relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest 
oil  time  and  savings  deposits  and  economic 
siabillzatlon,  and  for  other  purposes.  (S. 
Rept  92-89.  April  29,  1971;  passed  House 
March  10.  1971:  approved  May  18,  1971.) 
HR  8432  (Mr.  Patman);  passed  Senate 
August  2  1971:  P.L.  92-70;  authorizes  emer- 
gency loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises.  (S.  Rept.  92-270  on  S.  2308, 
July  19.  1971;  passed  House  July  30.  1971; 
approved  August  9.  1971.) 

•HR.  9961  (Mr.  Patman):  passed  Senate 
Noveml)er  24.  1971:  provides  Federal  credit 
unions  with  two  additional  years  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (S.  Rept.  92-449,  November  11,  1971; 
passed  House  November   1,   1971.) 

SJ  Res.  52  (Mr.  Sparkman):  passed  Sen- 
ale  July  15,  1971;  Increasing  the  authoriza- 
tions for  comprehensive  planning  grants  and 
open-space  land  grants.  (S.  Rept.  92-254. 
July  14.  1971.) 

S.J  Res  55  (Mr.  Proxmire):  passed  Senate 
March  4.  1971;  P.L.  92-8:  provides  a  tempo- 
rary extension  of  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  interest  rates  and  cost-of-living 
stabilization.  (S.  Rept.  92-24.  March  2. 
1971;  passed  House  March  29,  1971:  approved 
March  31.  1971.) 

S.J.  Res.  167  (Mr  Sparkman):  passed  Sen- 
ate October  27.  1971;  Public  Law  92-150;  ex- 
tends the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  (S.  Rept.  92- 
406.  October  27,  1971;  passed  House  October 
28,   1971:   approved  October  30,   1971.) 

•S.J.  Res.  176  (Mr.  Sparkman) ;  passed  Sen- 
ale  November  20,  i971:  extends  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  interest  rates  on 
insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and  modify 
certain  provisions  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (S.  Rept.  92-448,  November  11,  1971; 
passed  House  Deceml>er  6.  1971.) 


EXEMPTION  OF  NEWS  MEDIA  FROM 
PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  legislation  to 
extend  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
tinue price  and  wage  controls  one  of 
the  paramount  issues  discussed  was 
whether  or  not  the  news  media  should  be 
exempt  from  the  controls.  Lengthy  de- 
bate ensued  in  the  Senate  on  this  spe- 
cific subject. 

Arlen  Large,  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, wrote  an  excellent  article  capsullz- 
ing  the  problems  posed  by  the  possi- 
bility of  the  news  media  exemption.  The 
article  was  so  good  that  the  Wasiiing- 
ton  Post,  with  permission  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  reprinted  the  article  in 
its  entirety  on  December  8,  1971. 

So  that  all  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  might  know  the  arguments 
presented  on  this  Issue,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  as  reprinted  in 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


■Awaiting  Presidential  approval. 


Instead  or  Loopholes  fob  Favored  Gbotjfs. 
How  About — An  Exemption  roR  Everyone 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Last  year  when  the  clowning  Democrats 
In  Congress  gave  the  President  wage-price 
control  authority  he  would  never  use,  the 
Senate  didn't  even  take  a  formal  roll-call  vote 
on  the  question.  A  wage-price  control  bill 
sent  over  from  the  House  was  accepted  in  a 
thin  chorus  of  ayes. 

Nobody  is  clowning  now.  As  is  the  way  of 
Presidents.  Mr.  Nixon  has  tised  that  power 
to  the  hilt  and  then  some.  Everybody  is  find- 
ing out  what  Ifs  like  to  live  in  a  shackled 
peacetime  marketplace,  and  last  year's  polit- 
ical put-on  is  already  in  its  second  somber 
phase  and  counting.  Yet  when  the  Senate  last 
week  had  a  chance  to  call  the  whole  thing 
off.  only  four  free-enterprise  [Advocates) 
voted  against  continuing  the  control  law  into 
1973.  They  were  an  odd  mixture:  Proxmire. 
Goldwater.  Harris,  Fulbright. 

With  varying  expressions  of  reluctance,  all 
the  other  senators  voted  to  let  the  anonymous 
strangers  on  the  Pay  Board  and  Price  Com- 
mission keep  sitting  in  Judgment  on  other 
people's  money  problems.  How  hard  that  Job 
IS  several  of  the  lawmakers  learned  very  well 
themselves  right  on  the  Senate  floor.  Snap 
Judgments  were  made  there  on  the  pay  status 
of  the  New  York  Yankees,  Ed  Sullivan,  Mort 
Sahl.  Jane  Fonda  and  the  switchboard  op- 
erator at  The  New  York  Times.  The  proceed- 
ings would  have  made  a  funny  stage  skit 
about  senators  burlesquing  themselves,  but 
these  were  grown  men  making  a  real  law,  and 
it  became  a  frightening  preview  of  what  to 
expect  in  Phase,  say,  15. 

The  existing  Phase  2  law  at  least  has  the 
virtue  of  applying  to  nearly  everybody; 
though  enforcement  techniques  are  different, 
price  controls  must  be  obeyed  equally  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Jerry's  Garage.  Any  attempt 
to  apply  controls  to  some  people  and  not 
others  automatically  means  trouble,  and 
that's  what  got  the  Senate  in  a  fix  last  week 
when  it  decided  to  exempt  book  publishers, 
newspapers  and  broadcasters. 

There  is  precedent  for  that  kind  of  special 
treatment.  The  press  was  exempt  from  price 
controls  during  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean war.  And  book  publishers  are  in  a  spe- 
cial bind.  They  keep  old  plates  from  which 
new  editions  are  printed  from  time  to  time. 
"Mammals  of  Wisconsin,"  for  example,  was 
first  published  in  1961  to  sell  for  $12;  a  new 
edition  printed  from  the  same  plates  would 
have  to  cost  $17.50  for  the  publisher  to  make 
money,  a  46  per  cent  Increase  that  would 
horrify  the  Price  Commission. 

Above  all,  there's  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  forbidding  Congress  to 
make  any  law  that  would  abridge  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Various  Supreme  Court 
rulings  have  Insisted  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment likewise  protects  freedom  of  expres- 
sion by  broadcasters,  movie  makers  and 
playwrights.  A  law  under  which  a  newspa- 
per must  ask  federal  permission  to  raise  its 
advertising  rates  or  salaries  to  employees 
theoretically  could  inhibit  free  speech. 
Would  a  publisher  whose  rate  increase  is 
pending  dare  print  the  Pentagon  Papers? 
Would  ain  edltorlaJ  writer  whose  salary  Is  a 
federal  case  dare  let  John  Connally  have  It 
between  the  eyes? 

All  this  led  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.) 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Phase  2  ex- 
tension law.  He  would  have  exempted  frcsn 
price  or  wage  controls  all  publishers  of 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  magazines,  plus 
radio  and  television  broadcasters  and  oper- 
ators of  "a  motion  pictures  or  other  theater 
enterprise."  Senator  Cranston  was  backed 
up  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D-N.C.)  the  Senate's 
resident  authCHlty  on  the  Constitution. 

Other  senators,  though,  immediately 
found  fatilt.  Tou  mean.  Senator  Cranston 
was  asked,  that  a  movie  star  inairing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  could  ask  for  a  half 
million,  while  some  impoverished  foiu-th- 
grade    teacher   remains    tmder   the    fedwal 


thtmib?  Mr.  Cranston  conceded  that  was  so. 
And  who  works  in  those  "other"  theater 
enterprises?  "Cooch  dancers"?  They  get 
rich,  while  schoolmarms  starve?  It  was  too 
much,  and  Senator  Cranston's  amendment 
was  beaten. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  was  back  again 
with  the  exemption  erased  for  cooch  dancers 
and  other  entertainers.  But  still  proposed 
for  the  book,  newspaper  and  broadcasting 
people.  At  that  point,  the  normally  mild-spo- 
ken first-term  Republican  from  Oregon. 
Robert  Packwood,  started  slashing  away 
with  questions  that  showed  how  hard  it  is 
for  anyone — senators  or  Pay  Board  bureau- 
crats— to  translate  econonxlc  control  legal- 
isms into  equitable  treatment  lor  people  in 
different  lines  of  work. 

What  about  a  switchboard  operator  who 
works  for  a  newspaper,  Senator  Packwood 
asked.  Would  her  pay  he  exempted  from 
controls?  Senator  Ervin.  a  former  Judge,  im- 
mediately ruled  that  the  exemption  would 
apply  because  "a  switchboard  operator  may 
get  news  and  disseminate  it."  The  same 
would  go  for  a  TV  station's  mechanic  who 
repairs  a  mobile  camera  truck:  He  assists  in 
collecting  the  news. 

What  about  the  lumberjack  who  cuts 
down  trees  for  pulp  to  make  newsprint  for 
The  New  York  Times?  He  wouldn't  be  ex- 
empted. Senator  Ervin  ruled,  because  the 
exemption  applies  only  to  people  working 
with  paper,  not  trees.  And  not  acorns. 

Mr.  Packwood.  What  about  Fritz  Peterson? 

Mr.  Cranston.  What? 

Mr.  Packwood.  Fritz  Peterson. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What? 

Mr.  Packwood.  Fritz  Peterson,  the  pitcher 
owned  by  the  New  York  Yankees.  CBS  owns 
the  Yankees. 

Mr.   CRANSTON.    No. 

Mr.  Packwood.  Why? 

Mr.  Cranston.  Because  he  is  not  engaged 
in  the  presentation  or  the  dissemination  of 
information. 

Mr.  Packwood.  Where  does  the  bill  say 
that  he  has  to  be  engaged  In  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information? 

Mr.  Cranston.  We  did  not  intend  to  put  In 
the  amendment  language  to  answer  every 
question  in  advance  that  would  come  up. 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  he  didn't 
think  the  answer  was  obvious  at  all,  and  he 
resumed  the  questioning.  If  enteriainers 
aren't  exempted  under  the  new  Cranston 
amendment,  what  about  Ed  Sullivan?  Sen- 
ator Ervln  ruled  this  way:  "In  a  strict  sense, 
Ed  Sullivan  would  qualify  technically  as  an 
entertainer,  even  though  I  did  not  always 
find  him  entertaining." 

What  about  Mort  Sahl?  Senator  Ervln,  a 
man  of  astonishing  breadth  who's  interested 
in  everything  and  knows  everything,  had  to 
confess  he  couldn't  place  Mort  Sahl. 

Mr.  Packwood.  He  Is  basically  a  satirical 
comedian.  He  goes  in  for  commentary  on 
political  Issues  of  the  day.  He  Is  an  enter- 
tainer. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  would  leave  that  up  to  the 
courts  to  decide.  I  will  not  decide  that.  If  his 
function  Is  to  amuse,  he  would  be  subject  to 
the  freeze.  If  his  function  is  to  Inform,  then 
he  would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  Packwood.  All  right.  Then  we  have 
the  talk  show  at  night,  and  Jane  Fonda  talks 
about  her  views  on  the  war.  Is  she  an  enter- 
tainer? 

Mr.  Ervin.  To  many  she  is  very  entertain- 
ing, but  I  think  her  fundamental  purpose  Is 
to  express  her  views  about  the  war.  which  Is 
a  public  matter.  When  she  expresses  her 
opinions  about  the  war,  she  would  be  exempt. 

If  Congress  really  enacts  Senator  Cran- 
ston's exemption,  the  Job  of  deciding  the 
status  of  lumberjacks,  switchboard  operators 
and  Jane  Fonda  would  switch  from  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  the  15-member  Pay  Board.  One 
of  their  main  guides  for  interpreting  the  law 
would  be  the  "legislative  history"  made  dur- 
ing the  casual  Packwood-Brvin-Cranston  col- 
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loqules  of  last  week,  and  deciding  when 
somebody  Is  either  frozenly  amusing  or  un- 
frozenly  Informative  might  be  difficult 
indeed. 

Senator  Pack  wood  summed  up  the  prob- 
lem: "We  are  not  carving  out  a  freedom  of 
the  press  amendment;  we  are  carving  a 
great,  gaping  hole  for  a  whole  variety  of 
c-rafts,  careers  and  occupations  tha*  have  no 
conceivable  relation  to  the  gathering  of  news, 
the  dissemination  of  news  or  the  freedom  of 
the  press."  The  same  point  could  be  made 
against  any  other  loophole  fen:  a  given  class 
or  people;  around  the  loophole  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  penumbra  of  small  businessmen 
who  aren't  really  small  or  aren't  really  busi- 
nessmen, or  teachers  who  really  don't  teach, 
or  coach  dancers  who  In  real  life  are  lady 
stock  brokers. 

Mr.  Packwood's  argiunents  did  not  prevail 
Whether  Senators  had  lofty  constitutional 
motives  or  Jtost  wanted  to  curry  favor  with 
the  press,  or  both,  they  voted  50  to  36  to  ap- 
prove Senator  Cranston's  amendment.  The 
question  now  must  be  decided  by  the  House. 
If  It  agrees  to  a  press  loophole  at  all.  it  can 
at  least  correct  some  of  the  Senate's  sloppy 
definitions. 

At  no  fxjlnt.  however,  did  Senators  Cran- 
ston and  Krvin  prove  that  the  Phase  2  rules 
pose  a  tangible  threat  to  Journalism's  natu- 
ral right  to  raise  hell.  A  newspaper  with 
gumption  Is  going  to  be  ready  to  take  care 
of  Itself  In  any  fight,  financial  or  otherwise, 
with  the  government.  Instead  of  making  spe- 
cial loopholes  for  the  press  or  other  favored 
groups.  Congress  might  consider  using  its 
power  to  make  a  Phase  2  exemption  for  ev- 
erybody There  is  a  name  for  it:  the  free 
market.  TTicre  is  ample  precedent:  most  of 
the  life  of  this  nation. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER  ATTACKED 
AGAIN 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  an  Inser- 
tion, both  relating  to  the  B-1  bomber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    letter   were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Goldwater:   The 
B-1    BoMBEB  Attacked   Again 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  continued  his 
sniping  at  the  B-1  bomber  program  by  plac- 
ing a  recent  antl-B-1  arUcle  in  the  Record  of 
Saturday.  December  11,  1971.  The  article  came 
from  the  Saturday  Review  of  December  1 1 . 
and  undoubtedly  was  read  by  numerous  peo- 
ple who  would  have  no  way  to  judge  the  va- 
lidity of  its  contents — unless  they  happened 
to  be  particularly  knowledgeable  about  the 
source  material  that  the  author  relied  upon 
wlien  writing  his  piece.  That  source  mate- 
rial primarily  was  the  report  on  the  B-1 
bomber  Issued  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  on  May  4.  1971. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire), in  his  remarks  en  December  11,  con- 
gratulated hlmseU  and  the  authors  of  the 
MCPL  report  for  "one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
useful,  comprehensive,  and  thoughtful  re- 
ports by  anyone  on  any  vreapons  system 
which  1  have  seen."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Air  Force  has  not  answered  the  MCPLs 
case  against  the  B-1  bomber. 

I.  for  one,  hope  that  the  Air  Force  does  not 
waste  the  time  and  effort  to  make  a  polnt- 
by-polnt  rebuttal  to  that  MCPL  report,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  placed  niy  own 
analysis  of  It  Into  the  Congreaelonal  Record 
on  June  9,  1971,  on  page  18886.  My  uuLlysta 
pointed  out  35  glaring  errora  In  the  MCPL 
report  on  the  B-i.  If  I  c*n  go  through  their 
report  and  find  35  mlatakee,  then  I  am  sure 


the  AlT  Ftorce  could  locate  many  more,  but,  aa 
I  said  before.  I  believe  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  which  cotild  be  more  productively  spent 
In  working  to  Insure  that  the  B-1  program 
stays  on  cost,  on  schedule,  and  on  perform- 
ance. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  Interesting  that  a  seg- 
ment of  the  American  public  will  be  exposed 
to  an  article  In  the  Saturday  Review,  baaed 
on  the  MCPL  analysis  of  the  B-1  program 
containing  at  least  35  factual  errors.  Unfor- 
tunately, very  few  of  the  readers  will  be 
aware  of  the  validity  of  the  source  material 
Bbciiit  which  they  are  reading. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  editors 
Bttentlan  with  the  following  letter.  I  also 
would  like  to  sp.y  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
tress  that  I  reviewed  the  B-1  program  and 
full-srale  mock-up  at  the  North  American 
Company's  plant  yesterday  in  CaJifornla.  and 
the  progrnm  is  going  extremely  well.  My  own 
rebtittal  to  the  many  erroneous  statements 
in  the  MCPL  report  still  is  valid,  and  the 
program  currently  Is  in  fine  shape.  I  am 
confident  It  wll".  stay  this  way  as  it  Is  so  vital 
to  the  future?  of  this  Nation. 

US    Senate, 
W'ashi-tgton,  D.C..  December  15, 1971. 
The  Editor. 
Saturday  Rcii-^'ic, 
iVru-  VorAr.  NY. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  issue  of  December  11,  1971, 
carried  an  artic!?  entitled  'The  B  1  Bomb- 
C'— The  V'cry  Mc-del  of  a  Modern  Major  Mls- 
cor.cepii..u'  by  Berkeley  Rice.  The  article  is 
sl.anted  very  much  ag.iinst  the  B~l  program 

The  prlmnrv  .source  of  factual  Information 
used  by  Mr.  Rice  is  a  report  dated  May  4. 
1971.  by  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law.  which  also  attacked  the  B-1. 

I  have  enclosed  a  dpy  of  my  speech  of 
June  9.  1971.  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate 
:n  which  I  i>ointed  out  35  basic  errors  in  the 
facts  and  reasoning  m  the  MCPL  report.  I 
believe  that  a  reader  would  reach  different 
coi^chisions  about  the  B  1  program  if  ex- 
posed to  these  correct  facts. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  publish 
this  letter  and  my  speech  of  June  9,  1971.  as 
a  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Rice's  article.  Your  readers 
have  a  right  to  see  the  other  side  to  this  Is- 
sue and  learn  the  truth  about  this  program, 
which  Is  so  vital  to  our  nation  s  security. 
Sincerely, 

BajIRT    GOLDWATEa. 


U.S. 


INTERVENTION    IN    INDO-PAK 
WAR? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  why  is 
the  U.S.  carrier  Enterprise  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal?  Why  is  an  American  taslc  force 
reportedly  steaming  toward  Asia's  newest 
shooting  war? 

The  fact  that  the  Enterprise  is  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  seems  indisputable.  Marvin 
Kalb  of  CBS.  so  reported  this  morning. 
The  administrations  official  comment 
remains  "no  comment,"  and  under  the 
circumstances  this  can  only  be  taken  as 
confirmation. 

Secretary  Laird,  in  his  Monday  state- 
ment that  he  would  not  comment  on  ship 
movements,  did  allude  to  "certain  con- 
tingency plans  that  would  cover  evacua- 
tion situations."  At  first  reading,  one 
would  normally  take  this  to  mean  evacu- 
ation of  Americans,  and  no  one  disputes 
the  President's  established  right  of 
rescue. 

The  Americans  remaining  in  Dacca, 
however,  apparently  are  there  volun- 
tarlly.  Thla  morning's  New  York  Times 
rqxMTts  that — 


Forty-seven  Americans  wert?  among  the 
fore;gn  nationals  who  had  chosen  to  remain 
In  Dacca  Instead  of  Joining  air  evacuation  of 
foreigners  from  the  beseiged  East  Pakistan 
capital. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  Americans 
elsewhere  in  Ea.«:t  P&kistan  who  might 
need  to  be  rescued. 

But  could  the  Secretary  have  had  ref- 
erence to  the  evacation  of  other  American 
citizens?  Is  the  Enterprise  steaming  to- 
ward East  Pakistan  with  contingency 
plans  for  the  rescue,  for  example,  of  West 
Paki.etani  troops? 

Thl<;  might  sound  like  an  act  of  mercy 
at  first  blush,  although  one  could  ask 
where  the  administration's  mercy  was 
when  these  same  soldiers  were  butcher- 
ing Bengalis  in  East  Pakistan.  Actually 
intervention  to  rescue  Pakistani  soldiers 
would  be  an  act  of  war  against  India, 
v.liich  doubtless  wants  to  hold  as  many 
captives  as  possible  as  a  pawn  for  later 
negotiations. 

Whatever  the  Pentagon's  intentions 
regarding  the  rescue  of  Pakistani  soldiers. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Pakistani  liigh  command  un- 
doubtedly thinks  and  hopes  the  presence 
of  the  Enterprise  will  somehow  relieve  its 
garrisons  in  East  Pakistan — which 
means  that  these  garrisons  will  be  or- 
{ieied  to  hold  out — which  means  that 
there  is  certain  to  be  more  killing  than 
necessary.  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
humane  to  stay  out  of  this  situation 
completely,  and  press  the  Indians  to  ac- 
cept the  good  offices  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  the  protection  of  any  and  all  Paki- 
stani priso.iers  they  may  capture? 

Let  us  ask  a  further  question:  Is  the 
E7iterprise  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  "show 
the  flag"  to  offset  the  Increasing  Soviet 
inf.uence  in  India?  If  this  is  what  the 
Commander  in  Chief  lias  in  mind,  liov.- 
far  is  he  willing  to  go? — to  enter  the  wai' 
against  India:'— to  attack  Russian  ships 
in  the  area?  If  not,  are  we  rot  engaged 
in  an  exercise  in  paper-tigerisni? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  increasing  Russian  influence  in 
India  stems  from  an  Indo-Soviei  friend- 
ship treaty  signed  last  suiimiei-  when 
tills  administration  had  persistently  re- 
fused to  address  itself  to  tlie  situation 
in  East  Pakistan.  Eight  to  10  million 
refugees  have  fled  to  India,  placing  an 
insupportable  bmxien  on  lier  scant  re- 
sources. Did  the  President  not  have 
enough  influence  with  his  friends  in 
West  Pakistan  to  impress  upon  them  the 
futility  of  their  repression?  If  we  had 
strongly  condemned  Pakistan's  actions 
rather  than  standing  silent,  could  we  not 
have  helped  forestall  the  present 
conflict? 

When  India  needed  friends,  the  Rus- 
sians were  there  and  we  were  not.  As 
war  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  became 
more  and  more  inevitable,  we  took  no 
significant  steps  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  tliat  we  are 
taking  actions  which  at  best  can  only 
prolong  the  agony  of  East  Pakistan  and 
which  at  worst  may  involve  Americans 
in  a  further  shooting  war  in  Asia. 

We  have  acted  too  late  to  do  the  i>eopIe 
of  East  Pakistan  any  good — too  late  to 
help  preserve  the  peace — but  just  in  time 
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to  risk  turning  a  local  war  in  Asia  into  a 
big-power  confrontation. 

It  is  hard.  I  admit,  to  Imagine  that  we 
miaht  now  become  involved,  even  periph- 
erally, in  another  Asian  war.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  President's 
Guam  doctrine  and  with  his  hopes  for  a 
•  generation  of  peace."  I  still  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  wants  to 
become  involved.  I  am  relieved  that  there 
has  been  no  effort  to  Invoke  our  treaty 
relationships  with  Pakistan,  which  woiild, 
in  any  case,  require  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

But  as  I  have  watched  our  policy  to- 
ward Pakistan  and  India  ricochet  from 
mistake  to  mistake,  I  have  to  wonder  if 
we  have  the  skill  to  avoid  an  accidental 
involvement. 

The  President  obviously  takes  the  So- 
viet role  in  South  Asia  most  seriously — 
seriously  enough  so  that  "a  high  White 
House  official"  has  raised  the  possibility 
the  President  might  cancel  his  cherished 
trip  to  Moscow.  Moreover,  the  dispatch 
of  the  Enterprise  is  a  most  serious  step, 
whatever  the  motivation. 

So  my  purpose  today  is  to  raise  some 
warning  flags  before  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  before  the  American  people — 
before  we  once  again  find  that  it  is  too 
late. 


CALIFORmA  SENATORS  OPPOSE  EL 
PASO  GAS  BELL  (S.  2404) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY  and  Mr.  Cranston)  recently  de- 
tailed their  reasons  for  opposing  S.  2404. 
a  bill  to  legalize  a  merger  by  the  El  Paso 
Gas  Co.  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  illegal. 

As  one  who  opposes  the  bill,  I  welcome 
the  views  of  Senator  Tijnney  and  Sena- 
tor Cranston.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  joint  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Purpose  of  the  AntitrCst  Laws 

We  start  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  long  ago  made 
a  series  of  firm  Judgments  In  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  that  economic  competi- 
tion is  fundamental  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  nation.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  Is  to  preserve  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  a  range  of  choices  in  our  econ- 
omy by  preventing  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
entitles. 

Thus.  In  the  present  case.  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  was  invoked  In  19.56  to  prevent 
au  increase  of  monopoly  power  In  the  supply 
of  natural  gas  to  the  West  Coast,  particularly 
in  California.  The  basic  reason  for  the  anti- 
trust suit  was  quite  simple:  In  1956  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Company  bought  99.8  percent  of 
the  stock  of  Its  only  potential  competitor  In 
the  Western  United  States.  Pacific  North- 
west Pipeline  Corporation. 

El  Paso  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
four  times  In  the  last  14  years.  Each  time. 
Hi  language  stronger  than  before,  the  Court 
ruled  that  El  Paso  was  In  direct  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  and  must  be  forced  to 
give  up  Its  unlawful  acquisition  "at  onoe." 

In  the  face  of  that  history  and  in  the  face 
of  the  clear  cut  holding  of  violation,  repre- 
senUtlves  of  El  Paso  now  come  to  the  Con- 
gress seeking  %  gigantic  private  reUef  bUl. 


They  tell  us  that  fourteen  years  of  litigation 
and  four  Supreme  Court  decisions  must  be 
set  aside.  And  they  come  at  the  very  point 
when  that  litigation  finally  appears  near  an 
end.  They  argue  that — whatever  this  legisla- 
tion does  for  El  Paso^lt  wUl  do  far  more 
for  the  consumer.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
this:  Congress  must  step  In  and  end  this 
self-inflicted  anti-trust  nightmare  because 
fourteen  years  after  an  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion, El  Paso  Is  now  about  to  lose  Its  case. 
It  doesn't  phrase  It  quite  that  way,  of  coiirse. 
Instead  we  are  told  that  due  to  the  critically 
short  supply  of  natural  gas.  El  Paso  must 
be  preserved  as  a  strong  vigorous,  undlvested 
company  to  search  for  gas  for  the  West  and. 
therefore.  El  Paso  must  be  granted  an  ex- 
emption In  the  anti-trust  laws. 

This  argument  Is  not  unprecedented.  Con- 
gress has.  on  past  occasions,  granted  such 
exemptions  for  reasons  of  public  policy.  But 
they  are  not  lightly  granted,  and  they  re- 
quire a  powerful  showing  of  public  benefit — 
a  benefit  which  substantially  outweighs  the 
public  benefit  from  strict  application  of  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  be  an  enor- 
mously important  precedent.  It  would  repre- 
sent a  strong  signal  to  every  other  anti-trust 
defendent  in  the  federal  courts. 

On  these  facts,  a  heavy  burden  must  rest 
on  those  seekitig  the  exemption.  We  believe  El 
Paiso  must  establish  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  consumers  will  be  materially 
and  substantially  harmed  unless  this  bill  Is 
enacted.  After  examining  all  of  the  evidence 
we  have  concluded  that  El  Paso  has  not  met 
this  burden  of  proof. 

We  recognize  that  men  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  good  will  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  essential,  both  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  to  California.  For  that  very  reason 
we  have  invested  a  considerable  amount  of 
lime  and  effort  in  studying  the  Issues  pre- 
seiited  by  this  case.  We  believe  there  has 
been  entirely  too  much  political  invective  in- 
volved in  this  case.  The  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  would  not  be  well  served 
by  a  knee  Jerk  reaction  to  this  legislation  in 
either  direction. 

For  that  reason,  although  considerable 
pressures  have  been  placed  upon  us  for  an 
earlier  expression  of  poeition.  each  of  us  felt 
that  it  was  essential  to  consider  all  of  the 
Information  which  could  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. We  requested  further  hearings  and 
solicited  additional  testimony,  and  Senator 
Tunney  spent  the  better  part  of  two  days 
sitting  with  the  Committee  in  those  hear- 
ings. 

The  analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  follows.  Is  based  upon  those  hearings 
and  a  detailed  review  of  a  monumental 
amount  of  documents. 

We  are  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
willingness  of  Senator  Magnuson  to  allow  us 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  hear- 
ings held  at  our  request  and  in  delaying 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  until  we  had  a  opportunity  to 
present  our  views. 

A  further  point  which  should  be  stated 
publicly  Is  that  we  fully  understand  the  is- 
sues presented  by  this  case  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Senator  Magnuson's  deep  and 
legitimate  concern  for  this  legislation.  As  It 
happiens,  we  disagree  on  the  merits. 

It  Is  our  belief,  however,  that  each  man 
who  Joined  In  Introducing  this  bill  did  so  in 
what  he  determined  to  be  the  best  Interests 
of  his  constituents.  We  have  never  found  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  particular.  Sen- 
ator Magnuson's  action  yesterday  In  an- 
nouncing a  full  investigation  of  the  various 
charges  raised  In  the  hearings  demonstrates 
his  deep  concern  with  truth.  His  action  Is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  will  not  allow  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  to  linger  over  this  legis- 
lation, the  Committee  or  the  U.8.  Senate.  We 
think    this    type    of   action    represents    the 


standard   of   fairness  and  honesty  that  has 
always  characterized  the  career  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  this  Committee. 
present   state   or   gas   reserves 

The  starting  point  In  our  consideration 
of  this  case  Is  the  present  state  of  supplies 
of  natural  gas  for  California  and  the  West. 
The  available  evidence  indicates  that  exist- 
ing supplies  of  deliverable  natural  gas  may 
indeed  be  low.  That  fact  Is  of  considerable 
imp>oi^ance  to  us,  because  millions  of  Cali- 
fomlans  rely  heavily  on  natural  gas  fuels. 
It  is  one  of  the  relatively  pollution -free  fuels 
available  to  us  in  a  state  deeply  concerned 
about  pollution. 

The  El  Paso  case  therefore  presents  to  us 
this  question — how  can  we  best  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  this  important  resource, 
and  is  this  legislation  essential  to  accom- 
plish it? 

In  making  a  judgment  on  this  question, 
however,  we  are  also  aware  that  the  present 
shortage  of  gas  may  be  temporary.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Denver  Just  four  months  ago 
made  an  extensive  examination  of  that  pre- 
cise issue  and  said : 

"As  the  evidence  disclosed  a  drastic  de- 
crease in  the  ability  of  domestic  supplies  and 
reserves  to  meet  increasing  demands  in  the 
short  time  since  the  1967-68  hearings,  so 
al.so  does  the  evidence  disclose  the  possibil- 
ities of  a  very  substantial  increase  in  domes- 
tic supplies  and  reserves. 

"The  evidence  reveals  that  the  domestic 
areas  which  have  traditionally  ser\-ed  to  sup- 
ply the  Western  United  States  have  a  gas 
supply  potential  of  180.5  trillion  cubic  feet 
ITCF),  almost  four  times  their  present 
proved  reserves.  TTie  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
estimated  that  317  TCP  are  contained  In 
formations  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  which 
may  be  susceptible  to  recovery  by  nuclear 
stimulation  It  is  estimated  that  recoverable 
coal  reserves  in  the  United  States  contain  a 
potential  of  12.000  TCP  of  synthetic  plp)e- 
line  gas  and  that  the  processing  of  oil  shale 
reserves  in  Colorado  alone  would  yield  about 
6.000  TCP  of  pipeline  gas  In  addition  to  the 
potential  domestic  gas  supplies  and  reserves. 
Western  Canada  and  the  Arctic  Islands  have 
a  potential  of  over  530  TCF.  and  Alaska  s 
estimated  potential  Is  about  420  TCF. 

"The  transportation  of  liquified  natur.\l 
gas  by  ocean  tanker  may  well  render  vast 
quantities  of  overseas  supplies  physically 
available  to  American  markets. 

In  addition,  there  is  at  least  some  argu- 
ment that  even  the  present  reserve  sitvia- 
tion  is  not  as  bad  as  currently  portrayed 

But  assuming  that  there  is  a  critical  short- 
age of  gas.  as  we  concede  there  may  be.  we 
rep>eat  that  the  critical  question  for  Cali- 
fornia is  how  we  are  to  go  about  securing 
additional  gas  supplies  for  California. 
competition  fob  new  heserves 

Most  observers  seem  to  agree  that  the 
major  source  of  new  gas  supplies  for  Cali- 
fornia in  the  short  term  future  will  be  the 
far  northwest — 1  e..  Canada  and  Alaska  Most 
observers  also  agree  that  such  gas  is  going  to 
be  considerably  more  expensive  than  the 
relatively  cheap  gas  now  available  from  the 
southwestern  United  States. 

Here  we  reach  the  center  of  the  problem. 
El  Paso  tells  us  that  the  fight  for  reserves 
In  Canada  Is  a  cut-throat  poker  game  with 
the  highest  of  stakes  and  that  only  a  strong 
company  like  El  Paso  can  fight  effectively 
for  those  reserves  for  the  West  Coast.  Such 
may  Indeed  be  the  case.  But  it  Is  also  clear 
that  California's  gas  utilities  would  much 
prefer  to  have  two  strong  companies  search- 
ing for  gas. 

posstbilitt  of  a  strong  competitob 
The  real  question  comes  down  to  this: 
would  divestiture  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
system  result  In  two  weak  and  Ineffective 
competitors  for  gas  supplies?  At  the  present 
time  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  make 
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such  a  conclusion,  particularly  since  the 
court  has  yet  to  select  a  successor  to  El  Paso. 
And,  therefore,  we  believe  El  Paso  has  not 
met  the  burden  of  proof  for  the  exemption. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  there  Is  ample  jus- 
tification to  conclude  Just  the  opposite,  that 
divestiture  may  well  resxilt  In  precisely  what 
It  Is  designed  to  do — provide  California  with 
two  strong  companies  looUng  for  gas. 

First,  testimony  from  a  number  of  appli- 
cants in  the  recent  hearings  demonstrated 
that  several  multi-million  dollar  companies, 
whose  executives  have  substantial  experience 
In  the  natural  gas  field,  are  attempting  to 
secure  the  right  to  operate  the  Northwest 
system. 

Second,  El  Paso  Itself  told  the  District 
Court  on  June  18.  1971.  that  the  New  Com- 
pany would  In  fact  be  a  very  strong  company. 

"The  evidence  is  that  New  Company  will  be 
an  extremely  healthy  pipeline  by  today's 
standards  and  that  it  (will  be)  a  much 
stronger  competitor  than  Pacific  Northwest 
was  in  1957  or  than  El  Paso  Is  today." 

Third,  after  divestiture.  El  Paso  will  remain 
strong.  After  divestiture  It  will  have  $1.6 
billion  in  assets,  and  will  be  the  second  larg- 
est pipeline  company  in  the  country. 

Furthermore,  we  think  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  El  Paso  will  be  weakened  by  the  disas- 
trous tax  consequences  it  fears.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  a  cash  sale  resulting  in  such 
tax  consequences  will  be  required  by  the 
District  Court. 

Similarly,  El  Paso's  claim  of  higher  costs 
to  the  consumer  from  New  Company  because 
of  higher  borrowing  costs  for  that  company 
also  appear  speculative  at  this  point.  The 
Court  might  permit  New  Company  to  take 
some  of  El  Paso's  existing  debt  structure. 

An  examination  of  the  gas  supply  situa- 
tion over  the  long  term  adds  to  our  con- 
clusion that  legislation  Is  Inappropriate. 
First  of  all.  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission  that 
it  cannot  predict  whether,  over  the  long- 
term.  California  would  be  the  better  or  the 
worse  if  this  legislation  were  adopted.  In  the 
words  of  the  Commission's  witness: 

"Well,  what  we  now  have  is  everyone  using 
their  own  crystal  ball.  I  think  we  could  live 
even  if  there  were  a  divestiture  ...  I  would 
prefer  not  to  get  tout  on  a  limb  as  far  as  the 
long  term  benefits  or  detriments." 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  way  to  judge 
whether  competition  in  the  future  might  not 
provide  greater  advantages  than  the  short 
term  advantages  which  the  Commission  fore- 
sees from  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  as  the  District  Court  Indi- 
cated, there  are  major  known  reserves  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  which  could  serve 
California  if  methods  to  deliver  these  re- 
sources can  be  developed. 

Thus  divestiture  seems  to  be  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  California  even  In  the  time  of  ga3 
supply  shortage.  In  short: 

( 1 )  El  Paso  has  not  been  as  good  for  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West  as  it  claims. 

(2)  New  Company  may  well  be  a  strong 
competitor  for  new  reserves. 

A  look  at  E3  Paso's  record  Indicates  that 
California  and  the  West  Coast  might  well  be 
better  off  If  El  Paso  had  some  competition 
from  a  divested  Northwest  system.  More  than 
one  witness  has  testified  that  El  I>aso  has 
Increasingly  looked  to  new  markets  for  major 
efforts  to  supply  gas.  The  most  obvious 
example  is  the  plan  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  bring  liquefied  natural 
gas  from  Algeria  to  the  Southeastern  United 
States,  an  area  not  previously  served  by  EI 
Paso.  E^ven  the  testimony  of  El  Paso's  major 
customer  In  California,  Pacific  Lighting 
Service  Company.  Indicates  a  belief  that  El 
Paso  has  strayed  In  its  efforts:  "But  they 
should  be  worried  about  the  West.  They  are 
not  putting  their  full  effort  In  out  there. 
We  have  to  end  that." 

In  addition,  as  we  stated  previously.  It  is 
entirely  likely  that  the  New  Company  formed 
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from  the  divestiture  may  be  a  very  strong 
competitor  In  seeking  and  developing  new  gas 
reserves  tor  the  West.  We  have  already  cited 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  that  effect,  in- 
cluding EI  Paso's  own  admission  of  the  likely 
strength  of  the  New  Company.  The  one  thing 
we  have  learned  is  that  competition,  when- 
ever it  has  been  present,  has  been  of  benefit 
to  California.  The  Supreme  Court  found  in 
the  early  60's  that  competition  from  the  old 
Pacific  Northwest  company  resulted  In  lower 
rates  for  California  in  at  least  one  instance. 
In  Eiddition,  testimony  in  the  hearings  re- 
vealed that  the  attempt  by  another  gas  com- 
pany (Tenneco)  to  build  a  new  pipeline  to 
California  and  compete  with  El  Paso  caused 
El  Paso  to  Increase  its  level  of  service  to  Cali- 
fornia. Thus,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  ben- 
efits to  California  from  competition  should 
be  lightly  disregarded. 

We  admit  the  competition  Is  now  a  differ- 
ent kind — for  new  reserves  it-stead  of  new 
customers.  But  the  benefits  remain  substan- 
tial. We  think  California  and  the  West  will 
be  far  better  off  with  two  companies  com- 
peting to  find  new  gas  reserves  and  to  de- 
velop ways  to  tap  known  reserves  such  as 
those  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Nuclear 
stimulation,  coal  gasification  and  other  tech- 
niques may  well  result  in  vast  new  quanti- 
ties of  gas  from  the  Southwest  and  Rocky 
Mountain  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  we  think  it 
likely  that  divestiture  could  result  In  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  California  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  creating  two  strong  com- 
panies, each  competing  to  develop  new 
sources  of  gas  reserves  for  the  West  Coast. 

In  addition,  there  Is  another  answer  to 
El  Paso's  arguments  on  this  point. 

Most  of  El  Paso's  claims  are  basically  spec- 
ulations which  win  be  answered  when  the 
District  Court  renders  its  decision.  All  of  the 
testimony  indicates  that  that  decision  is  ex- 
pected very  shortly — perhaps  February  or 
March  at  the  latest.  And  for  that  reason,  we 
can  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  imagined 
dangers  which  may  or  may  not  prove  real.  If. 
in  fact,  the  court's  decision  is  as  bad  as  EI 
Paso  claims  it  could  be.  there  will  be  ample 
time  to  consider  legislation  at  that  p>oint. 

NO   RE.\SONS   TO   INTERVENE   AT   THIS   POINT 

The  question  we  are.  therefore,  left  with 
is  whether  there  are  other  reasons  which 
demand  action  now.  even  though  we  do  not 
know  the  full  measure  of  the  court's  decree. 

The  proponents  of  the  legislation  say  yes. 
They  say  that  regardless  of  how  good  a  di- 
vestiture decree  might  be,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  appeals  back  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  many  more  years  of  delay  before  New 
Company  is  operating.  They  say  that  during 
that  time  other  companies  will  have  tied  up 
new  reserves  for  other  parts  of  the  country. 
And.  finally,  they  tell  us  that  from  what  we 
now  know  of  the  decree  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  El  Paso's  present  reserves,  there  is 
enough  reason  to  act. 

We  have  examined  those  arguments  and 
have  concluded  they  do  not  provide  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  Intervention  by  the  Con- 
gress. Just  as  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  case  may  drag  on  again  In  the 
courts,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  It  Is 
nearing  a  final  resolution.  There  Vs  consid- 
erable doubt  that  there  wlU  be  any  appeals, 
and,  furthermore,  whether  the  Court  will 
agree  to  hear  an  appeal  even  If  one  Is  taken. 

In  any  event,  the  parties  must  file  appteals 
within  30  days  of  the  District  Court's  de- 
cision and  thus  by  April  or  May  of  next  year 
it  seems  Ukely  that  there  wiU  be  a  final  reso- 
lution of  the  case. 

In  addition,  we  find  It  highly  unlikely  that 
whatever  delay  which  does  occur  will  cause 
the  loss  of  Canadian  gas  for  California.  Testi- 
mony at  the  bearings  revealed  a  number  of 
facts  In  this  connection:  first,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  gas  exploration  and  development 
Is  carried  on  by  Independent  producers,  not 
pipeline  companies.  One  witness  estimated 


as  high  as  90  percent.  Second,  It  U  clear  that 
many  companies.  Including  California  gas 
distribution  companies,  are  pursuing  new 
sources  of  gas  In  the  far  Northwest,  simply 
because  that  Is  where  the  action  is.  To  say 
that  EI  Paso  will  opt  out  of  the  fight  for 
Canadian  reserves  seems  unrealistic  when 
It  Is  prepared  to  Invest  hundreds  of  millions 
of   dollars   to   bring  In   gas   from   Algeria. 

We,  therefore,  have  concluded  that  the 
consequences  of  whatever  delays  there  may 
be  over  the  next  few  months  do  not  provide 
a  strong  enough  basis  for  an  anti-trust  ex- 
emption. 

The  final  argument  is  that  from  what  we 
have  already  seen  la  the  District  Court's 
decision  of  this  past  June  regarding  reserve 
allocation.  California  will  suffer.  Proponents 
tell  us  that  the  provisions  In  the  reserve 
decree  limiting  El  Paso  from  offering  new 
service  in  California  until  three  years  after 
New  Company  Is  certificated  by  the  FPC  will 
harm  California  consumers.  This  Is  admitted- 
ly a  difficult  point,  and  one  which  we  do  not 
lightly  disregard. 

Yet  on  the  evidence  as  we  have  it,  El 
Paso  has  already  refused  to  expand  service, 
and  the  District  Court  In  Denver  found  that 
El  Paso  would  not  be  In  a  position  to  com- 
pete for  new  demand  In  the  Callfonila  mar- 
ket -unless  and  until  it  obtains  additional 
g-as  supplies  and  reserves  over  and  above 
those  necessary  to  assure  continued  service 
of  Its  present  commitments  under  the  South- 
ern division." 

Furthermore,  the  Court  has  fashioned  the 
decree  so  as  to  allow  El  Paso  to  make  such 
commitments  If  it  divests  additional  gas  re- 
serves to  New  Company  or  if  New  Company 
has  be»un  delivering  gas  to  California  in  a 
specified  amount. 

In  addition,  the  PUC  witnesses  testified 
that  "We  are  not  that  frightened  by  the 
three  year  reserve  life  that  they  have  now, 
ijecause  we  do  feel  they  can  acquire  at  least 
for  a  while,  enough  gas  to  continue  meeting 
their    existing    contract    requirements." 

Finally,  the  court  retains  Jurisdiction  to 
modify  that  decree  at  any  time.  Thus  if  any 
of  the  dire  predictions  of  El  Paso  come  true, 
the  Court  can  easily  revise  the  t^ms  of  the 
decree. 

conclusion:    we   oppose   the   bill   BOTH   AS  TO 
TIMING    AND    ON    THE    MERITS 

The  sum  of  all  of  this  admittedly  complex 
analysis  can  be  stated  simply:  First,  we  do 
not  think  the  evidence,  as  we  have  it  at 
present,  warrants  the  extraordinary  step  of 
a  specific  Congressional  exemption  for  El 
Paso  from  the  antitrust  laws  which  have  pro- 
tected the  consumers  of  this  country  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  If  the  District 
Court's  decree  turns  out  to  be  as  bad  as 
some  would  have,  us  believe,  there  Is  ample 
time  to  consider  the  situation  at  that  point. 
Action  at  the  present  time  is  clearly  prema- 
ture. ■' 

Second,  and  in  addition,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  present  evidence  shows  sufficient 
grounds  to  merit  legislation  even  after  the 
decree  is  handed  down  by  the  District  Court. 
Thus,  we  also  oppose  the  bill  on  the  merits, 
as  well  as  on  grounds  at  prematurity. 

If,  in  the  future,  new  evidence  should  arise, 
contradicting  the  evidence  upon  which  we 
are  now  relying,  we  would  of  course  be 
prepared  to  consider  that  evidence.  We  would 
apply  at  that  time  the  same  basic  test  we 
have  applied  in  this  statement — What  Is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Callfomla 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

We  make  this  point  not  to  Indicate  any 
uncertainty  about  the  present  legislation  but 
to  make  It  clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
iforeclose  ourselves  from  consideration  at 
the  situation  at  some  future  time.  The  bfislo 
problem  with  this  case,  as  we  have  said 
repeatedly,  Is  the  speculative  nature  of  many 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that,  at  some  future  time,  many 
of    the    present    speculations    will    becoms 
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actual  facts.  Therefore,  we  do  not  foreclose 
any  opportunity  for  future   review. 

AMENDMENTS  PBOPOSKD  BT  CAIjrOaNIA 
attobnet  CXNEBAL 

On  the  question  of  the  Callfomla  Attorney 
General's  amendments,  we  have  these  com- 
ments. 

First,  we  have  concluded  on  the  merits. 
that  the  legislation  Is  not  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. Thus  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
question  is  moot.  There  is,  however,  the 
question  whether  the  bill,  with  all  of  the 
proposed  amendments,  would  be  a  better 
propKeltlon  for  the  public  than  no  bill  at 
all.  We  do  not  think  so.  Ilie  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  the  Attorney  General's 
amendments  are  not  substantial  enough  to 
outweigh  the  arguments  against  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  Aside  from  some  technical  amend- 
menU  which  we  put  aside,  the  key  element 
in  the  amendments  is  the  requirement  that 
El  Paso  spend  tSOO  million.  In  addition  to 
normal  expenditures,  to  develop  new  gtis  sup- 
plies for  its  existing  service  areas.  The  at- 
torney General's  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment suggests  that  of  the  $300  mlUion,  $100 
million  must  be  equity  risk  capital  and  that 
the  entire  amount  would  not  be  charged  to 
consumers  until  gas  Is  delivered  from  It. 

This  amendment  has  considerable  surface 
appeal,  but  it  does  not  outweigh  the  argu- 
ments against  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Further- 
more, there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  It 
does  not  simply  require  expenditures  which 
Mill  be  produced  otherwise  by  competition — 
and  at  a  lesser  cost. 

In  other  words,  the  market  for  gas  Is  such 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  Incentive  for  any 
pipeline  company  to  spend  whatever 
amounts  are  necessary  to  secure  gas  reserves. 
The  amendment  we  believe  simply  places  a 
dollar  amount  which  El  Paso  must  aim  at. 
and  In  fact,  it  might  produce  an  unintended 
result  of  wasteful  expenditures  simply  to 
meet  the  required  minimum  amount.  Fur- 
thermore, despite  the  explanatory  language 
In  the  Attorney  General's  letter,  nothing  in 
the  amendment  requires  that  the  $100  mil- 
lion figure  be  equity  risk  capital.  Thus,  it 
does  not  Impose  the  cost  of  exploration  and 
development  upon  El  Paso's  shareholders. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  financing 
could  be  secured  from  any  source  except  pre- 
delivery charges  upon  consumers.  Finally, 
the  consumer  ultimately  will  pay  the  cost 
when  gas  is  finally  delivered — no  matter  how 
high  the  cost.  Competition,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  provide  the  necessary  stimulus 
for  efficiencies  and  technological  innovation 
keeping  unnecessary  costs  to  a  minimum. 

In  effect,  the  $300  million  figure  is  simply 
a  measurement  of  how  much  It  Is  worth  to 
El  Psao  to  retain  its  monopolist  position, 
for  El  Paso  has  Indicated  It  could  and  would 
meet  this  expenditure  requirement. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  have  determined 
that  any  marginal  benefits  to  California 
for  these  amendments  are  not  sufficient  to 
alter  our  basic  decision  against  the  legisla- 
tion. 


FEDERAL  PAY 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act — 
the  phase  II  bill — includes  language  re- 
quiring an  increase  in  Federal  salaries 
generally  related  to  the  5.5-percent  pay 
increase  authorized  for  employees  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  I  spon- 
sored the  Senate  amendment  which  made 
that  Increase  possible,  and  I  waa  glad 
that  the  Senate,  by  a  near  unanimous 
vote,  approved  the  amendment:  and  that 
the  House  concurred  with  the  Senate 
provision. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  two 
brief  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  have  misrepresented  Just  exactly 
what  the  language  of  the  McGee  amend- 
ment does,  or  does  not  do.  And  so,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  I  should  like  to 
clarify  precisely  what  the  bfll  does  so  that 
any  officials  in  the  executive  branch  who 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  pay  will  not  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  langruage  of  Public  Law  91-656  has 
somehow  been  replaced  by  a  colloquy 
between  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1971,  Public  Law  91-656,  revised  the  pay 
provisions  of  title  5  to  require  an  annual 
adjustment  in  the  statutory  Federal  pay 
systems,  that  is,  the  graieral  schedule,  the 
Foreign  Service  schedule,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  schedules 
to  reflect  the  rates  of  pay  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  for  similar  posi- 
tions and  levels  of  responsibility,  as  de- 
termined by  an  annual  survey  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  made 
effective  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  after  consultation  with  interested 
parties. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  5305  of 
title  5,  the  President  was  further  author- 
ized to  submit  to  the  Congress  an  alter- 
nate plan  to  modify  such  an  increase  un- 
der certain  imusual  conditions — a  na- 
tional emergency,  for  instance.  August 
31,  1971,  seemed  to  the  President  to  pre- 
sent such  a  national  emergency,  and  he 
did  submit  an  alternate  plan,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  January  1,  1972,  increase, 
determined  to  be  about  5.6  percent, 
should  be  postponed  until  July  1,  1972. 
Congress  acquiesced  in  that  judgment  at 
the  time  by  rollcall  votes  in  both  Houses. 

Since  the  end  of  the  wage  price  freeze 
on  November  13,  the  attitude  of  Congress 
has  been  changed  by  events.  Because  of 
the  establishment  of  a  5.5-percent  wage 
increase  guideline  tor  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  and  also  because  of  sev- 
eral significant  exceptions  made  by  the 
Pay  Board,  the  Senate  voted  to  make  the 
Federal  employees'  increase  effective 
January  1,  1972,  thus  overriding  the 
President's  alternate  plan.  The  language 
of  the  amendment,  enacted  as  section  3 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  pro- 
vides that,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5305  of  title  5,  as  enacted 
by  Public  Law  91-656,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  alternate  plan 
submitted  by  the  President,  the  pay  in- 
crease will  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  occurring  on  or  after 
January  1, 1972,  but  that — and  this  is  the 
language  which  ties  Federal  rates  to  pri- 
vate rates — the  Federal  increase  cannot 
exceed  the  5.5-percent  wage  guidelines 
established  by  the  Pay  Board. 

ITiat  means  that  civil  service  employees 
subject  to  the  statutory  schedules  will  re- 
ceive a  5.5-percent  increase  in  January, 
and  that  other  Federal  employees,  except 
Wage  Board  employees,  will  receive  a 
similar  5.5-percent  increase  in  January. 
That  would  Include  employees  in  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  who  are  paid  by 
administrative  direction  rather  than 
being  subject  to  the  general  schedule,  and 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
Judicial  branch,  who,  of  course,  are  not 
subject  to  the  statutory  schedules. 


Although  not  specified  in  the  amend- 
ment, it  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate,  as 
was  made  crystal  clear  in  our  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment,  that  this  would 
imlock  the  freeze  on  Wage  Board  in- 
creases for  blue-collar  Federal  workers, 
and  that  they  w^ould  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive, and  will  receive  whatever  increase 
in  pay  tlie  prevailing  rate  survey  for  their 
area  indicates  is  appropriate. 

The  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  House  which  raised  some  questions 
relates  to  the  effect,  if  any,  which  the 
January  increase  will  have  upon  the  next 
comparability  increase  authorized  by 
Public  Law  91-656. 1  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  Congeissional 
Record  for  Tuesday,  December  14,  1971, 
relating  to  the  effect  of  this  increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Geeald  R.  Foed.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemnn  yield? 

Mi*.  Widnai.l.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fobd.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  clarify  the  effect  of  the 
Pay  Board  amendment  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  if  the  S'j  percent  increaic 
is  on  an  annual  basis? 

Mr.  Widnall.  In  answer  to  your  question- 
yes — the  objective  oT  this  amendment  is  to 
treat  Government  employees  the  same  as  em- 
ployees In  the  private  sector. 

•fhe  Pay  Board  has  promulgated  a  S'j  per- 
cent annual  guideline  and.  therefore,  for  the 
calendar  year  1972  Federal  employees  will  re- 
ceive a  5' 2  percent  increase  under  this 
amendment  and  there  will  be  no  October  1, 
1972.  pay  adjustment. 

Mr.  Geeald  R.  Ford.  To  further  clarify  the 
question,  will  these  guidelines  be  applicable 
to  all.  and  I  emphasize  all  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  Widnall.  Yes.  Although  the  amend- 
ment does  not  specifically  apply  to  Wage 
Board  employees,  the  administration  is  ex- 
pected to  accord  equal  treatment  to  statu- 
tory pay  employees  and  Wage  Board  em- 
ployees. Therefore.  Wage  Botu-d  employees 
will  be  affected  by  the  same  5" 2 -percent 
guidelines.  It  would  be  totally  inequitable  to 
treat  one  group  of  Government  employees 
differently  from  other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  engaged  in  this  con- 
versation, I  must  point  out  that  the  con- 
clusion they  reached  is  not  accurate.  The 
language  of  the  law.  Public  Law  91-656, 
specifically  provides  that  tliere  shall  be 
a  1972  salary  adjustment  in  accordance 
with  the  BLS  survey,  to  be  made  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
begiruiing  on  or  after  October  1,  1972. 
The  only  method  by  which  that  increase 
can  be  changed,  delayed,  modified,  in- 
creased, or  otherwise  affected  is  through 
the  submission  by  the  President  of  an  al- 
ternative plan  to  Congress  not  later  than 
August  31,  1972.  This  procedure  is  spelled 
out  in  Public  Law  91-656, 

■nie  Federal  employee  pay  increase  for 
January  1,  1972,  is  related  to  employees 
in  the  private  sector  in  the  economy  in 
one  respect,  and  one  respect  only — that 
the  wage  increase  for  Federal  Mnployees 
may  not  exceed  the  5.5-percent  giiideline 
established  by  the  Pay  Board.  Otherwise, 
the  pay  of  Federal  employees  is  not  af- 
fected. The  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  spe- 
cifically exempted  Federal  salaries  and 
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Federal  employees  from  any  jurisdiction 
by  that  Pay  Board  because  Federal  em- 
ployees are  sifl>ject  to  another  systan,  es- 
taJaUshed  by  law,  and  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  President  to  submit  an  alternate 
plan.  I  am  sure  that  If  such  a  plan  is 
submitted  next  year,  Congress  will  give 
the  President's  recoounendations  very 
careful  consideration. 


December  15,  1971 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS:  A 
PERSONAL  POSTSCRIPT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  now  completed  Its  role  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  more  Justices  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  before  the  recent 
c<xifirmations  are  consigned  to  history, 
and  while  last  week's  evmts  are  still 
fresh  In  our  mind.  I  would  like  the  R«c- 
ORD  to  reflect  a  few  final  observations. 

Several  aspects  of  this  episode  should 
be  welcome  to  all  Senators,  whatever 
their  final  vote.  The  ridiculous  notion 
that  the  Senate  would  not  confirm  a 
qualified  southern  nominee  has  been  laid 
to  rest.  Moreover,  after  his  initial  choices 
for  these  vacancies  were  found  unquali- 
fied by  the  bar,  the  President  was  forced 
to  make  good  on  his  earlier  commit- 
ment that  he  would  seek  only  men  and 
women  of  unquestioned  stature  and  legal 
excellence  for  the  Court — a  commitment 
which  will  not  be  reversed  lightly. 

Second.  I  should  Uke  to  take  note  of 
the  contribution  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  in  his  con- 
tinued insistence  that  the  Senate  per- 
form its  great  constitutional  obligation 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  His  past  roles 
in  the  Senate's  performance  of  this  duty 
are  well  known.  But  reading  the  Recosd 
of  the  last  2  weeks,  particularly  the  state- 
ments of  those  Senators  who  supported 
one  of  the  nominees  with  express  reser- 
vation, it  is  evident  once  again  that  all 
of  us  are  Indebt^  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  this  effort — whether  we  ul- 
timately voted  for  or  against  Mr.  Rehn- 
quist. 

In  the  heat  of  battle,  undeserved  criti- 
cism of  his  labors  suggested  that  he  was 
obstinately  filibustering  on  an  open-and- 
shut  issue.  I  am  confident  that  students 
of  the  Court,  and  the  Senate,  who  read 
the  committee  reports  on  the  nomina- 
tions and  the  fioor  debate  will  reach 
quite  different  conclusions:  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  conscientiously  sought 
to  develop  a  sufficient  record  and  to  in- 
sure sufficient  time  for  Senators  to  ap- 
prise themselves  of  the  facts  and  analysis 
upon  which  they  could  make  a  consid- 
ered judgment.  He  sought  to  deal  re- 
sponsibly with  serious  charges  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
profound  questions  about  the  roles  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  Senate  which  this  nom- 
ination raised. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  to  use  an 
overworked  but  here  accurate  phrase, 
displayed  much  grace  imder  pressure 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  salute 
him. 

The  consideration  of  these  nominations 
was  complicated  by  the  press  of  the  end- 
ing session.  But  certainly  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  need  not  apologize  for 
devoting  3  days  of  discussion  to  a  per- 
manent nomination,  which  may  last  30 


years,  for  one  of  the  dozen  most  influen- 
tial positions  in  the  Nation.  That  is  hard- 
ly excessive  debate.  There  was  certainly 
no  precedent  for  the  precipitate  cloture 
attempt;  it  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  Portas  nomination  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice when  cloture  was  required  at  the 
outset  by  a  filibuster  against  the  nomi- 
nation even  being  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  And  even  in  that  case, 
8  days  had  elapsed  between  the  motion 
to  make  it  the  pending  business  and  the 
vote  on  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  it  affords  no  pleasure  to 
any  of  us,  I  am  sure,  to  scrutinize  another 
man's  career  so  closely.  It  has  been  ac- 
curately observed  that  few  of  us  would 
look  forward  to  such  a  grueling  experi- 
ence. Are  we,  then,  in  danger  of  deter- 
ring desirable  candidates  from  allowing 
themselves  to  be  considered  for  our  high- 
est court?  It  is  hard  to  know  the  answer. 
We  can  hap^  that  those  of  caUber  com- 
mensiirate  with  that  great  honor  will,  by 
the  same  token,  revere  the  Court  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Senate 
taking  its  responsibility  very  seriously. 
That  responsibility  requires  us  to  develop 
a  nominee's  record  and  his  views  and  to 
follow  up  the  information  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  by 
those  concerned  about  the  futm-e  of  the 
Court.  Hopefully,  prospective  nominees 
will  agree  that,  in  the  long  nm,  public 
respect  for  both  the  Senate  and  the  Court 
will  be  strengthened  if  we  continue  to 
Investigate  and  evaluate  before  we  advise 
and  consent. 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  INDIA  AND 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  follows: 
SrATCMxirr    bt    EteNATOi    Qttxnkt    on    W/ut 
BrrwxKN  Imdia  and  Pakistan 

The  recent  outbrecUc  of  hostilities  between 
India  an<l  Pakistan  represents  a  major  threat 
to  the  peace  and  stability  of  South  Asia.  In 
my  opinion,  It  also  represents  a  serious  rebuff 
to  TTnlted  States  fc««lgn  policy,  partlculariy 
that  part  of  It  tabbed  foreign  aid.  Here  we 
have  a  country — India — which  the  United 
States  has  assisted  with  huge  sums  of  money, 
obstinately  refusing  to  heed  our  requests  to 
negotiate  a  Just  settlement  of  the  conflict. 
Moreover.  U.S.  efforts  to  bring  about  peace 
have  witnessed  ugly  hoetUlty  and  bitter  de- 
nunciations from  Indian  leaders  and  people 
alike.  The  Indian  attitude  towards  the  VS. 
is  plainly  evident:  "If  you  aren't  all  for  us, 
you  are  against  us  no  matter  how  much  you 
might  have  helped  us  in  the  past."  But  maybe 
this  Is  for  the  beet,  for  now  the  true  position 
of  India  Is  plain  for  all  to  see  and  the 
futility  of  our  foreign  assistance  {M^^gram 
to  the  country  all  too  evident. 

By  way  of  background,  from  1947  to  1970, 
the  United  States,  aooonUng  to  official  aid 
figures,  has  pumped  some  $8.7  bUIlon  In 
economic  assistance  Into  India.  Military  as- 
sistance during  the  same  period  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  an  additional  tSO  to 
$100  million,  with  most  of  this  aid  being 
provided  since  1963. 

Thus,  estimates  on  the  total  amount  of 
foreign  aid  granted  India,  from  the  end  ot 
World  War  II  to  the  present,  place  the  figure 


at  close  to  $10  billion,  making  India  one  of 
the  largest  recipients  of  VS.  foreign  assist- 
ance. Last  year  alone,  India  received  an  esti- 
mated $700  million  In  development  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  And,  during  the  famines 
of  1966  and  1967,  US.  Public  Law  480  assist- 
ance made  huge  quantities  of  wheat—io 
million  tons  of  it  in  1966 — available  on  very 
short  notice,  thus  saving  millions  of  Indian 
people  from  starvation.  However,  neither  the 
fact  of  all  this  help  nor  the  prospect  of  an- 
other $220  million  In  developmental  assist- 
ance— which  does  not  Include  PL-480  aid 

seems  to  make  much  difference  to  India.  The 
evidence  is  all  too  clear  that  India  prefers 

Russian  first  aid — that  Is,  military  aid to 

American  foreign  aid. 

If  one  looks  at  the  contrast  between  VS. 
aid  to  India,  which  has  l>een  almost  entlrtiy 
economic  and  humanitarian,  and  Russian 
foreign  aid  to  India,  which  has  been  almost 
entirely  military,  the  problem  OMnea  Into 
clearer  focus.  It  Is  estimated  that  Russian  aid 
to  India  since  1956  has  totaled  approximately 
$1  billion,  whUe  our  aid  to  India  since  World 
War  n  has  been  10  tlmM  as  great.  Second, 
Soviet  aid  has  mostly  been  in  the  form  of 
mlltlary  hardware — tanks,  bombers.  Jet 
fighters,  submarines  and  missiles — while  our 
aid  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  form 
of  money,  food  and  equipment  to  promote 
economic  development. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  cite  a  few  figures. 
An  article  In  the  November  34  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  uUlizlng  an  item  that 
appeeu-ed  In  the  London  Observer,  states  that 
the  Indians  have  seven  squadrons  of  Soviet 
MIG-31"s,  five  squadrons  of  Soviet  8U-7 
fighter  bombers,  460  Soviet  medium  tanks — 
out  of  a  total  force  of  1,300 — 60  Soviet  SA-3 
mlssUe  complexes,  four  Soviet  aubcnarines, 
and  five  Soviet  destroyer  eeomts.  In  addition, 
the  Soviets  have  helped  the  Indians  set  up 
a  MIO  plcmt.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  only 
VS.  military  hardware  listed  in  the  Indian 
arsenal  are  360  old  World  War  n  type  Sher- 
man tanks.  But  despite  the  high  Ideals  be- 
hind, and  the  great  extent  of  VS.  aid,  the 
events  of  recent  weeks  have  made  all  too 
clear  that  India  has  decided  to  cast  Its  lot 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  we  shouldn't  be  too  surprised 
that  the  Indians  are  playing  ball  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact.  It  is  nothing  new.  In 
1966,  India,  which  now  shows  such  "concern" 
over  oppression  in  East  Bengal,  voted  against 
a  UJf .  General  Assembly  resolution  calling  for 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  fcvoes  from  Hungary. 
In  1968,  they  refused  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  more  recently 
they  voted  to  oust  Nationalist  China  from 
the  UJf.  and  now  they  have  signed  a  friend- 
ship treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
maneuvering  concerning  Vietnam,  India  has 
been  far  more  sympathetic  to  Hanoi's  Com- 
munist cause  than  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  India  that  Is  about  to 
complete  with  no  Justification,  Its  bloody 
military  occupation  of  East  I>akistan  Is  the 
same  India  that  advocated  the  ending  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  that  called  for  a 
cease-  fire  in  Vietnam,  that  believed  that  U.S. 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  as 
a  necessary  step  to  peace,  that  opposed  our 
assault  on  the  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia,  and  whose  Prime  Minister  was 
quoted  as  saying  (see  Washington  Star,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1968)  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  fighting  In  "aeU  pro- 
tection" against  "aggression." 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  obvious  question — 
what  are  the  real  motives  of  India  for  fight- 
mg  this  war  against  Pakistan,  the  third  such 
conflict  since  1948.  If  India  really  beUeved 
we  should  not  have  bombed  North  Vietnam, 
why  are  they  bombing  Dacca;  if  they  really 
believed  in  a  Vietnam  cease  fire,  why  will  they 
not  agree  to  a  cease  fire  with  Pakistan,  to 
which  Pakistan  Is  agreeable;  if  they  believed 
American   troops  should  unilaterally  with- 
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draw  from  Vietnam,  why  wUl  they  not  agree 
to  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  as  Pakis- 
tan has;  and,  if  they  are  concerned  about 
the  morality  of  a  big  country  beating  up  a 
small  one.  why  did  they  attack  at  all.  If  the 
refugees  were  such  an  economic  burden,  why 
didn't  they  close  their  borders  and  prohibit 
them  from  entering,  or  why  didn't  they  co- 
operate a  little  more  with  the  United  States, 
which  was  willing  to  provide  $260,000  million 
in  aid  for  East  Pakistan  refugees,  and  thus 
alleviate  the  situation.  Or  If  the  refugees 
were  still  too  much  of  a  burden,  why  didn't 
they  send  them  back  to  Pakistan  and  let 
us  help  them  there.  The  answer  is  that  it 
was  not  in  their  interest:  Being  consistent 
would  upset  the  rationale  for  attacking 
Pakistan  and  solving  the  refugee  problem 
would  eliminate  the  pretext  for  doing  so. 
Let's  face  it,  India  wants  to  do  away  with 
Pakistan  as  it  now  exists  and  since  that 
goal  Is  also  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  two  have  combined  to  make 
the  attempt.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  why 
has  India  refused  to  consider  the  favorable — 
to  her — accommodations  that  the  United 
States  has  gotten  Pakistan  to  agree  to.  con- 
rernlng  East  Bengal  and  even  more  signif- 
icant, why  would  India  engage  in  a  war 
that  Is  economically  counter-productive  and 
which  has  strained  relations  with  the  nation 
that,  for  the  last  twenty  five  years,  has  been 
her  biggest  benefactor. 

The  real  meaning  of  all  this  Is  that,  while 
the  United  States  has  been  generously  con- 
tributing money  to  aid  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment in  India,  the  Indians  have  been 
more  concerned  with  preparing  for  war  with 
Pakistan  at  the  urging  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ic  is  the  Russians  who  have  really  come  away 
with  the  marbles  In  this  game:  they  increase 
their  Influence  and  control  over  India  while 
at  the  same  time  eliminating,  if  the  Indian 
forces  are  successful,  a  less  subservient  Paki- 
stan. Therefore.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  resume  aid  to  a  country 
that  embarks  on  a  Soviet  supported  venture 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  our  SEATO  allies — a 
venture  that  can  only  pay  large  dividends  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Let  the  Soviets  take  over  the 
burden  of  economic  assistance.  Let  them 
start  really  supporting  Indian  economic 
development.  Let  them  supply  wheat  when 
famine  or  shortages  strike.  And  let  them  reap 
the  hostility  that  so  often  comes  when  foreign 
aid  begins  to  be  considered  a  means  of  for- 
eign exploitation  or  domination.  Since  the 
Russians  are  going  to  get  the  benefits  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do,  they  might  as  well  be  saddled 
with  the  liabilities. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
United  States  should  discontinue  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  peace  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  What  It  does  mean  is  that.  In  the 
future,  we  should  thoroughly  reassess  our  at- 
titude towards  India.  Prom  that  standpoint, 
this  outbreak  of  hostilities,  tragic  as  it  is. 
Is.  perhaps,  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  For  now  we  know  where  India 
really  stands:  that  It  is  not  a  nonallgned 
neutral  as  it  has  so  long  professed,  but  that 
It  is  a  close  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should  react  accordingly. 

And  while  we  are  reassessing  our  attitude 
towards  India  and  the  future  of  foreign  aid 
to  that  country,  we  should  also  recognize  the 
failure  of  many  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
either  to  promote  peace  and  progress  or  to 
be  effective  as  a  tool  of  diplomacy.  Money 
won't  necessarily  buy  friendship  or  respect; 
to  spend  money  in  the  hopes  that  it  will,  par- 
ticularly In  our  present  economic  situation, 
simply  is  not  Justified.  If  such  a  realization 
emerges  from  the  aftermath  of  this  tmfortu- 
nate  confilct  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
then  something  will  have  been  «M;complished. 
Hopefully,  In  the  future  It  will  not  take  a 
war  to  awaken  us  to  the  pitfalls  of,  and 
futUity  of,  foreign  aid. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  in  Oregon  recently,  I  talked  with 
Mrs.  Virginia  Fuller,  president  of  the 
Eugene  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club,  about  equal  rights  for  women. 
She  was  most  articulate  in  her  expres- 
sion of  support  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

I  received  an  excellent  letter  from  Mrs. 
Fuller  reflecting  her  views,  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  all  Senators.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  strongly  support  Mrs.  Puller's 
stand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eugene     Business     and     Profes- 
sional Women's  Club, 

Eugene.  Oreg.,  November  12.  1971. 
Hon.  Maiik  O.  Hatfield, 
Eugc-ii'^,  Oreg. 

Dear  Senator  Hatvieid:  I  have  been  asked 
by  the  President  of  our  National  Federation, 
the  President  of  our  Orgeon  Federation  and 
members  of  my  club  to  contact  you  person- 
ally tonight  and  urge  you  to  vote  "yes"  on 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  with  no 
amendments  whatsoever;  not  so  much  as  a 
ccnima  being  changed. 

This  amendment  is  part  of  the  Republican 
platform;  women  have  been  working  for  and 
demanding  this  legislation  for  more  than  60 
years;  it  has  been  before  Congress  more  than 
25  times.  We  believe  we  are,  at  this  point, 
nearer  achieving  our  goal  than  we  have  been 
ever  before,  if  there  are  no  crippling  amend- 
ments attached  to  the  bill. 

It  seems  almost  criminal  that  in  this  pe- 
riod of  our  country's  history  when  so  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  social  rights  for 
every  American  citizen,  women,  who  con- 
stitute 53 'r  of  the  electorate  of  the  land, 
must  expend  so  much  effort  to  gain  equal 
legal  and  economic  rights  denied  to  us  by  t'ae 
mere  accident  of  our  sex.  As  lull  citizens  of 
this  country  all  those  rights  should  logically 
be  ours  without  the  need  to  do  battle  for 
them.  At  this  time  in  our  history  when  the 
multitude  of  problems  that  face  this  nation 
are  going  to  require  lull  concentration  and 
effort  of  every  single  citizen,  America  has 
everything  to  gain  by  encouraging  and  per- 
mitting its  women — a  majority  of  the  citi- 
zenry— to  participate  fully  in  the  rights  and 
the  resp)onslblllties  Inherent  In  those  rights 
toward  the  best  possible  solutions  to  the 
needs  of  our  nation. 

We  ask  that  you  sustain  our  faith  In  your 
fairness  and  sense  of  logic  by  supporting  our 
request   on   November    19   when   this   bill   Is 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Virginia  Fuller. 

President. 


SAMUEL  LEFRAK  PROPOSALS  ON 
HOUSING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  at  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brook- 
lyn, Samuel  Lefrak,  president  of  Lefrak 
organization,  called  for  a  merger  of  the 
aerospace  and  housing  industries  to  re- 
build our  cities.  The  hetrak  speech  con- 
tained a  forward-looking  approach  to  the 
twin  problems  facing  our  cities:  unem- 
ployment and  housing  shortage.  He  out- 
lined a  plan  whereby  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled workers  could  be  trained  to  pro- 


duce industrial  housing  and  paying  these 
workers — as  well  as  the  construction 
workers — a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

Mr.  President,  the  aerospace  industry 
has  been  a  continuing  source  of  unem- 
ploment;  and  a  myriad  of  Government 
officials  are  looking  for  ways  to  utilize 
highly  skilled  talent  that  is  out  of  work. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Lefrak  correctly 
points  ou*.  that  this  Nation  will  need  al- 
most 28  million  housing  units.  "Let's 
marry  them,"  says  Lefrak. 

Mr.  Lefrak 's  company  has  succeeded  in 
the  housing  field;  and  his  proposals  for 
utilizing  unemployed  talent  have  already 
been  written  and  examined.  Factory- 
built  housing  can  be  and  is  one  answer 
to  our  critical  housing  problems.  But 
there  will  have  to  be  changes — changes 
that  Lefrak  is  cogently  aware  of.  For  one, 
there  will  have  to  be  Government  in- 
volvement. For  another,  the  entire  hous- 
ing code  law  will  have  to  be  reexamined. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Samuel  Lefrak's  address  to 
Pratt  Institute  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech    bt   Samuel  J.  Lefhak 
President     Saltzman,     Dean     Abercombie. 
Professor  Slgman,  Professor  Graves,  Members 
of  the  Faculty — and  fellow  students — fellow 
Frontiersmen: 

I  call  you  "fellow"  students  because,  Uke 
you.  I'm  still  learning  every  day.  I  call  you 
fellow  'Front lersmen'"  because,  like  you,  I 
recognize  that  New  York  City  Is  a  most  im- 
portant frontier  In  America  .  .  .  frontier  for 
new  Ideas. 

Victor  Hugo  placed  a  proper  value  on  new 
ideas.  He  said.  "Greater  than  the  tread  of 
mighty  armies  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come." 

Never  has  America  so  desperately  needed 
new  Ideas  .  .  .  new  directions.  America,  today, 
is  like  the  story  of  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  once 
found  himself  on  a  train,  but  he  couldn't 
locate  his  ticket.  While  the  conductor 
watched,  smiling,  Justice  Holmes  searched 
through  all  his  pockets,  without  success.  Of 
course  the  conductor  recognized  the  distin- 
guished Justice,  and  so  he  said:  "Mr.  Holmes, 
don't  worry.  You  dont  need  your  ticket.  You 
will  probably  find  it  when  you  get  off  the 
train,  and  I'm  sure  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  trust  you  to  maU  It  back  later." 

The  Justice  looked  up  at  the  conductor 
with  some  irritation  and  said:  "My  dear 
man,  that  is  not  the  problem  at  all.  The 
problem  is  not  .  .  .  where  is  my  ticket?  The 
problem  is  .  .  .  where  am  I  going?" 

And  that  is  America's  problem  as  we  enter 
1972  .  .  .  with  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans searching  for  a  winning  presidential 
ticket  .  .  .  with  the  same  question  haunting 
Wall  Street.  Main  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue:  "Where  are  we  going?" 

Sometimes  history  can  help  a  wise  le.ider 
guide  his  nation  through  a  stormy  sea.  And 
certainly  today  Is  a  historic  day:  Etecember 
7th,  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  What  can  President 
Nixon  learn  frc«n  President  Roosevelt's  failure 
to  prepare  Pearl  Harbor  against  a  sneak  at- 
tack? 

The  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor  Is  clear:  Know 
your  weakness  and  strengthen  it. 

The  most  critical  weakness  of  America  to- 
day is  not  In  Saigon,  Peking  or  Moscow.  Our 
weakness  Is  in  the  heart  of  every  major  Amer- 
ican city.  It  Is  all  around  us  here  in  Brooklyn: 
slums  and  deterioration  .  .  .  the  American 
ghetto ! 
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In  the  he*rt  of  BxooklTn  there  Is  Bedford- 
Stuyreaant  and  BrownsrlUe-East  New  York, 
more  battered  than  Pearl  Harbor  .  .  .  looks 
more  like  Berlin  or  Hlmwhlma  after  Woild 
Warn. 

When  the  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
looked  for  a  place  to  plant  the  seeds  of  new 
hope  tot  the  slums  of  America  he  chose 
Brooklyn's  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  And  he  chose 
wisely! 

We  have  followed  In  his  path.  The  Lefmk 
Organization  has  pledged  Its  resources  to 
produce  50,000  turnkey  Housing  units  for 
low  income  families  In  the  ghettos  of  New 
York  City.  This  week  we  have  started  to 
driver  the  first  Housing  Units.  We  will  be 
producing  frmn  here  on  in  3  boooes  a  day. 

Tonight,  I  Invite  you  to  }(rin  a  crusade  .  .  . 
a  crusaide  that  needs  and  welcomes  your 
generation.  A  program  that  will  call  upon  all 
the  skills  you  developed  at  this  great  Brook- 
lyn Institution  of  learning:  Engineering  .  .  . 
Architecture  .  .  .  Art  .  .  .  Design  .  .  . 

We  call  this  crusade  "Manhattan  Project 
#11."  Manhattan  Project  #1  marahalled  all 
the  resotiroes,  all  the  bralnpa>wer  ...  of 
America,  to  produce  the  Atomic  Bomb,  the 
ultioukte  weapon  which  won  the  war  that  be- 
gan at  Pearl  Harbor.  Today  our  target  for 
Manhattan  Project  #n  Is  no  alien  enemy. 
It  is  a  bomefront  enemy;  The  Slums  of  Amer- 
ica. Manhattan  Project  ^n  will  be  used,  not 
for  destruction,  but  for  the  rebuilding  of  o\ir 
cities. 

The  late  Adlal  Stevenson  once  described 
with  great  eloquence  the  Indomitable  Amer- 
ican "can  do"  q>lrlt.  He  wrote,  "Amerl- 
eaiM  have  always  assumed,  suboonsckHisly, 
that  aU  problems  will  be  solved;  that  every 
story  has  a  happy  ending;  that  the  applica- 
tion of  enough  energy  and  money  and  good 
will  can  make  everything  come  out  all  right." 
In  view  of  our  happy  hist<H-y  so  far,  this 
sasumptk>n  Is  natural  enough.  As  a  people, 
we  Americans  have  never  encountered  any 
obstacle  that  we  oould  not  overcome.  "The 
Pilgrims  bad  a  rough  first  winter — but  after 
that,  the  Pilgrim  Colony  flourished. 

"Valley  Forge  was  followed  naturally  by  the 
Britlah  surrender  at  Yorlrtown.  DanM  Boone 
always  found  bis  way  safely  through  the 
frontier  forest.  W»  crossed  the  AUeghenles 
and  tbe  MlaslaBlppl  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains with  an  Impetus  that  nothing  could 
stop.  "Hie  wagon  tz«Uns  got  through;  the 
Pony  Kcpreas  d^vered  the  maU;  in  spite  of 
Bull  Run  and  the  Oooperheads,  the  Union 
was  somehow  persevered.  We  never  came 
across  a  river  we  couldn't  swim  or  bridge,  or 
a  war  we  eouldnt  win."  Ladles  and  Oentle- 
mm,  this,  too.  Is  a  war  we  aim  to  win. 

The  naysayers  and  defeatists  are  every- 
where. But  dont  let  them  grind  down  your 
genontion.  They  love  to  say  that  the  cities 
are  not  worth  saving.  And  when  you  men- 
tion the  hope  of  Industrialized  bousing  they 
love  to  remind  you  of  the  ill-fated  Lustron 
boiise  and  the  Alslde  bouse  and  Buckmlnster 
Fuller's  Dymazlon  house  which  goes  back  to 
the  mld-30'8.  They  love  to  tell  you  about  the 
companies  in  factory-bulIt  housing  that  have 
stumbled  and  gone  broke  In  the  past  few 
years.  They  love  to  point  out  the  obstacles  in 
building  codes  and  union  resistance. 

I  suggest  they  read  a  little  history.  I  sug- 
gest they  look  at  the  automobile  Industry 
in  the  1920'8  and  find  there  the  counterpart 
of  the  Industrallzed  housing  Industry  today. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  in  hla  book,  "My  Years 
with  General  Motors,"  said.  "The  automobile 
presented  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  op- 
portunities of  modem  times."  Well,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  suggest  to  you  that  In- 
dustriallaed  housing  can  do  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy  in  the  70's  what  the  automo- 
bile and  aerospace  industries  did  for  it  in  the 
eo's. 

Sure,  we're  going  to  lose  a  few  Hupmoblles 
and  Slutz  Bearcats  and  maybe  even  a  few 
Packards  and  Rolls  Royoea  along  the  wmy. 


But  by  liMO,  I  promise  you,  the  Indtutriallzed 
housing  Industry  wUl  probably  equal — and 
maybe  even  surpass — the  automobile  indus- 
try's contribution  to  the  American  economy. 

But  wbaa  IndustrUUsed  boualng  swings 
into  full  gear,  its  products  wont  be  polluting 
the  air,  eating  up  valuable  living  space  with 
parking  lots  and  roads,  and  aiding  the  exodus 
from  our  cities.  Its  products  will  be  breath- 
ing new  life  into  our  ailing  cities  by  provid- 
ing not  only  the  housing  that  is  so  desper- 
ately needed,  but  also  the  Jobs. 

Industrialized  housing  is  here,  and  I  urge 
you  to  seek  your  piece  of  this  action.  This 
is  where  the  truly  imaginative  architect  or 
Interior  designer  or  land  planner  or  engineer 
can  make  a  real  contribution.  Don't  be  turned 
off  by  some  of  the  poor  examples  of  fac- 
tory-built housing  you  may  have  seen.  Real 
talent,  young  talent,  fresh  ideas  are  desper- 
ately needed  In  this  fledgling  industry.  Re- 
member that  wonderful  old  Chinese  proverb : 
"It  is  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness."  If  each  of  you  here  today 
will  light  Just  one  candle,  make  one  small 
contribution  to  the  emerging  state-of-the- 
art,  Just  think  what  a  lovely  light  your  com- 
bined input  may  one  day  cast  I 

To  undersLaud  why  factory-built  housing 
Is  the  wave  of  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  some  of  the  resisons  why  it  has 
not  worked  well  in  the  past. 

Operation  Breakthrough,  commendable  as 
it  is,  is  not  a  new  idea.  Right  after  World 
War  II,  Wilson  Wyatt,  the  George  Romney  of 
the  Truman  Administration,  tried  to  enlist 
U.S.  industrial  know-how  in  the  housing 
process.  There  was  a  desperate  shortage  of 
housing.  Very  little  had  been  built  in  the 
past  IS  years.  Returning  veterans  by  the 
millions  were  getting  married  and  moving  in 
with  the  In-laws  and  friends. 

Then,  aa  now,  big  oompanles  rea()onded 
to  the  challenge.  Douglas,  Cbrysler,  Consoli- 
dated Voite,  were  among  those  making  plans 
to  go  into  factory-built  housing.  But  the 
ends  of  controls  came  In  1047,  and  they 
scrapped  those  plans. 

A  few  other  attempts  sputtered  and  fiz- 
zled out — partly  because  what  they  produced 
was  unpalatable  to  the  American  taste,  and 
partly  because  there  was  no  real  mechanisn 
for  delivering  and  marketing  It^  The  addi- 
ticHial  handlcafM  of  local  labor  resistance, 
chronic  materials  shortages,  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  blinding  codes  made  it  virtually 
impoaaible  to  produce  a  uniform  product 
that  oould  be  sold  over  a  broad  area. 

Today,  however,  there  is  no  materials 
shortage.  In  fact,  we  have  a  lot  of  exciting 
new  materials  to  work  with — lightweight 
aggregates,  expanded  carbonized  wheat,  sty- 
rofoam,  laminates,  space-age  materials  for  a 
•pace-age  market.  And  we  have  a  lot  of  new 
components  and  equipment  designed  spe- 
cifically for  the  factory-built  market.  Bucky 
Fuller  designed  a  modular  bathroom  for  the 
Dymaxlon  House  in  1935.  but  It  took  36 
years  for  It  to  come  to  market. 

This  time,  too,  the  codes  are  responding 
to  the  need.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  I  am 
told,  over  30  states  will  have  passed  some 
type  of  state-wide  factory-bullt  housing 
code.  Ultimately,  of  course,  we  wUl_  have  a 
federal  national  building  code.  Andi  I  urge 
the  passage  of  such  a  code  now.  Today  we 
have  federal  control  with  the  F.C.C.,  FTC, 
P.A.A.  I  call  for  an  F.B.C.  a  Federal  BuUdlng 
Code.  We  already  have,  for  the  first  time,  the 
very  real  prospect  of  a  truly  national  housing 
market. 

Labor  unions,  too.  have  seen  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  Now  I  would  not  exactly  say 
they  have  been  real  pussycats  aJaout  it.  But 
donens  of  factory  oontraota  have  been  signed 
with  the  industrial  divisions  of  our  major 
building  trades  unions.  As  long  aa  that  prod- 
uct bears  a  union  label,  the  skilled  trades 
that  work  on-site  will  sooner  or  later  go 
along. 


Skilled  labor,  and  the  Increasing  shortage 
of  it,  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
factory-buUt  housing  needs  tc^  priority  in 
the  70's.  We  are  dealing  with  an  aging  labor 
force,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Each  year,  more 
skilled  craftsmen  leave  the  building  trades 
than  enter  tJhem  through  apprenticeship 
programs. 

Two  jrears  ago,  the  National  Assn.  of  Home 
Builders  estimated  a  need  for  400,000  new 
workers  annuaUy  in  the  building  trade* 
through  1075.  Not  even  10%  at  that  ntnnber 
enters  an  apprenticeship  program  each  year. 

Those  that  remain  se^  and  get  outrageous 
increases  In  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits 
with  each  new  contract — and  with  no  In- 
crease in  productivity.  The  wage-prioe  freeze 
has  temporarily  grounded  that  skyrocket, 
but  does  anyone  doubt  that  these  demands 
will  resume  when  the  freeze  la  ecMed  or 
lifted? 

The  unions  say  these  demands  are  justified 
by  the  fact  that  weather  prohibits  their 
members  from  working  more  than  eight 
months  of  the  year  in  most  areas.  Well,  It 
makes  no  more  sense  to  me  to  employ  only 
two-thirds  ot  available  construction  time 
than  it  does  to  idle  one-fourth  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  at  a  time  when  the  need  Is 
so  great. 

Most  of  you  know  the  numbers.  Within  this 
decade  there  will  be  27-mllllon  more  Ameri- 
cans needing  housing.  The  number  of  house- 
holds wlU  Increase  by  14-mllllon,  or  30%.  In 
addition,  well  be  scrapping  or  abandoning 
some  8.4  million  housing  units;  3.8  sub- 
standard units  will  be  replaced  or  rehabili- 
tated; and  demand  for  second  homes  will 
double  to  more  than  2.3  million  in  tbe  70's. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  minimum  bousing 
demand  in  this  decade  of  28.6  million  units. 
Now  how  in  hell  are  we  going  to  produce  that 
number  with  an  even  smaller  crew  than 
turned  out  17.8  million  units  in  tbe  sissling 
60's. 

I'll  tell  you  how  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

We're  going  to  take  semi-skilled,  even  un- 
skilled workers — We're  going  to  take  women 
who  have  never  been  part  of  the  oonstruotlon 
Industry — and  train  them  to  produce  hoiislng 
on  an  assembly  line.  They're  going  to  produce 
It  aU-year-round,  24  hours  a  day  in  three 
eight  hour  shifts — Just  the  way  w»  produced 
aircraft  and  tanks  during  World  War  II;  and 
they're  going  to  enjoy  something  the  building 
trades  never  bad — a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

We're  going  to  cut  costs  through  maas  pur- 
chasing power,  greater  productivity,  and  by 
sub-assembling  components  and  whole 
rooms  so  that  main  assembly  lines  can  move 
along  as  briskly  as  the  ones  In  Dearborn  or 
River  Rouge. 

We're  going  to  produce  continuously,  rain 
or  shine.  And  if  weather  shuts  down  site- 
work,  we're  going  to  stack  our  output  In  pro- 
tected staging  areas  from  which  it  can  be 
moved  swiftly  and  efficiently  when  site  work 
starts  up  again. 

We're  going  to  drstatlcally  reduce  the  cost 
of  construction  financing  by  producing  our 
structures  in  the  factory  at  the  same  time  the 
site- work  Is  being  done.  And  by  doing  80 '7 
or  more  of  the  work  in  a  factory,  we're  going 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  one  of  the  greatest 
costs  in  construction  today — on  site  vandal- 
ism and  theft. 

I  am  told  there  already  are  some  600  com- 
panies that  say  they  are  in  factory-buUt 
bousing.  They  Include  many  of  the  giants 
of  American  Industry — General  Electric, 
Westingbouse,  Olin,  U.S.  Steel,  Celanese, 
Hercules,  Pmehauf. 

One  publication  estimated  that  existing  ca- 
pacity thla  year  oould  produce  UO/KW  units, 
though  it  will  actually  turn  on*  only  balf 
that  amount.  And  there's  a  lot  more  capacity 
coming  onstream  in  the  next  year.  Mr.  Rom- 
ney suggesU  that  by  1080  some  80%  ot  our 
housing  will  be  factory-buUt. 

Now  where,  you  may  ask,  are  we  going 
to  put  all  this  housing? 
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There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  new  planned 
communities.  It's  a  lovely  idea,  and  I'm  sure 
we  will  have  more  of  them  one  day — with 
the  help  of  God.  Uncle  Sam,  and  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars.  I've  got  a  few  on  my  own  draw- 
ing boards. 

But  I'm  basically  a  city  man.  I  believe  in 
the  future  of  our  cities,  and  that's  where  I'm 
placing  my  bet. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Henry  Ford 
the  First  stood  beside  his  Model-T  and  shook 
his  fist  at  New  York  City  and  Wall  Street 
and  Washington  and  snarled  a  curse: 

■Cities  are  finished."  said  Ford  the  First. 
And  since  that  time,  the  cars  that  Ford  and 
the  rest  of  Detroit  spawned  have  almost  made 
his  prediction  come  true. 

Not  Just  the  cities;  automobiles  also  killed 
small  towns,  killed  Main  Street,  in  American 
history,  cars  have  killed  more  Americans 
than  all  our  wars.  And  now  cars  choke  our 
cities,  driving  people  and  industry  to  the 
suburbs  to  live  and  work  and  shop. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Kerner  Commission — 
the  National  Advisory  Conunission  on  Civil 
Disorders — cited  slum  bousing  as  a  major 
cause  of  the  riots  in  our  cities. 

More  recently,  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, updating  the  Kerner  Report,  found 
that  little  had  been  done. 

"In  1971."  this  report  stated,  "housing  is 
still  the  national  scandal  It  was  then.  Schools 
are  more  tedious  and  turbulent.  The  rate 
of  crime  and  unemployment  and  disease  and 
heroin  addiction  are  higher  than  ever.  Wel- 
fare rolls  are  larger.  And,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  relations  between  minorities  and  the 
police  are  just  as  hostile  as  ever.  If  such 
trends  continue,  most  cities  by  1980  will  be 
predonUnantly  black  and  brown,  and  totally 
bankrupt." 

At  the  bottom  of  that  "shame  of  the  na- 
tion"  is   hovising. 

The  American  city  slums  breed  drug  addic- 
tion and  compulsive  crime  and  surrender  to 
welfare  and  a  third  generation  of  despair. 

If  there  were  only  100  cases  of  cholera 
anjTvhere  In  the  United  States,  President 
Nixon  would  declare  a  national  emergency 
and  quarantine  the  infected  areas. 

The  slums  should  be  quarantined,  and 
cured.  By  all  of  you  out  there.  You  are  the 
doctors.  And  you  have  the  tools.  The  new 
technology.   The   government   programs. 

This  is  not  a  wound  to  heal  with  band-aids 
or  spot-renewal.  We  need  more  drastic,  more 
dramatic  mesisures — something  that  will  lift 
the  spirits  of  slum-dwellers  and  give  them 
real  hope  of  a  better  life. 

We  won't  solve  the  ills  of  the  cities  by 
tearing  down  slums  before  we  have  built 
housing  fo-  the  people  who  live  in  them.  The 
new  housing  must  come  first. 

We  must  make  use  of  the  air  rights  over 
railroads  and  highways  and  waterfront  prop- 
erties, build  platforms  over  them,  and  erect 
housing  and  schools  and  offices  and  factories 
and  shops — quickly  and  economically,  using 
the  industrialized  methods  we  all  believe  In. 
Then  you  can  move  people  out  of  the  slums 
and  right  into  this  new  housing.  Tear  down 
the  sluins  and  replace  them  with  parks  and 
recreation  areas — recycle  them  and  do  a 
transplant,  in  effect,  to  provide  attractive 
new  vistas  to  people  who  have  seen  little 
beauty  in  their  lives. 

This  is  no  hare-brained  scheme,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  My  company  already  has  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  do  exactly  that.  One, 
which  we  designed,  would  build  a  »l-billlon 
community  over  the  Penn  CenUal  tracks 
in  Harlem.  Another  would  build  17,000 
housing  units  and  a  new  home  for  Manhat- 
tans  garment  industry  over  the  Sunnyside 
Yard  tracks  in  Queens.  And  we  are  currently 
negotiating  to  build  6,000  housing  units  on 
Mr  rights  over  the  former  subway  barn  at 
the  old  Flushing  World's  Fair  site. 

But  where,  you  may  ask,  are  you  going  to 
produce  this  housing  in  such  quantities?  And 


how  are  you  going  to  deliver  It  to  the  cities? 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  a  great  be- 
liever in  recycling.  Ten  years  ago,  I  re- 
cycled a  40-acre  dump  in  Queens  into  a 
community  that  now  houses  25,000  people: 
Lefrak  City. 

Today,  I  want  you  to  Join  with  me  in  a 
crusade  that  could  save  the  American  city 
by  recycling  one  of  its  major  industries; 
aerospace. 

I  want  to  propose  a  "wedding"  between 
Aerospace  and  Housing.  Let's  ask  President 
Nixon  to  perform  the  ceremony  at  the  White 
House.  Maybe  we  could  persuade  George 
Meany,  that  sweet-tempered  pillar  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  to  be  best  man.  And  may  I  sug- 
gest that  a  fitting  "dowry"  would  be  a  mas- 
sive transfusion  of  funds  for  existing  fed- 
eral housing  programs. 

Subsidies  are  an  established  fact  of  life 
in  the  American  economy,  out  for  some  rea- 
son people  still  find  something  slightly  im- 
moral about  subsidized  housing.  Back  In 
Wilson  Wyatt's  day,  he  called  them  "pre- 
mium payments  for  production,"  and  got 
Congress  to  authorize  a  t400-nilllion  pro- 
gram for  housing. 

Does  anyone  have  any  illusions  about  the 
extent  of  federal  subsidy  that  automobiles 
and  shipping  and  airlines  and  railroads  have 
enjoyed  over  the  years — in  highways  and 
mail  subsidies  and  land  grants  for  railroad 
rights-of-way?  And  how  about  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  the  petroleum  industry? 

The  massive  Interstate  Highway  System, 
conceived  under  President  Roosevelt  as  a 
hypo  for  the  depression  years,  and  launched 
under  President  Eisenhower  as  a  transition 
transfusion  after  Korea,  has  already  cost 
more  than  $50-billion  of  an  ultimate  $70- 
billlon  to  bypass  and  hence  to  drain  more 
than  a  hundred  urban  centers. 

Some  of  the  things  I  say  may  sound  wild — 
but  I'm  not  foolish.  I  know  that  we  need 
government  as  a  partner  in  any  Manhattan 
Project  it  11.  And  we  need  to  convince  the 
financial  community  that  the  building  in- 
dustry Is  technologically  the  bankers  on 
our  team. 

If  we  can  arrange  the  marriage  between 
aerospace  and  housing,  we  won't  need  to 
waste  our  limited  resources  on  new  factories. 
A  lot  of  companies  have  spent  millions  on  new 
production  facilities  for  factory-bullt  hous- 
ing only  to  discover  that  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  to  make  everything  work,  and  to  match 
your  production  schedules  to  completion  of 
onslte  work  and  government  approvals.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  we  must  go 
through  72  steps  at  the  local  level  before  we 
talk  to  Washington. 

While  all  these  wrinkles  are  being  ironed 
out,  the  company  is  absorbing  a  helluva 
front-end-load — meeting  payrolls,  paying  for 
nuiterlals,  and  amortizing  that  damn  plant. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment wasted  (100,000  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  a  crazy  proposal  that  would  con- 
vert old  Liberty  Shijjs  into  floating  housing 
skilled  technicians  are  on  unemployment 
each. 

In  the  meantime,  millions  of  sq.  ft.  of  pro- 
duction space  in  aerospace  industry  is  ly- 
ing idle.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  highly 
skilled  technicians  are  on  unemployment 
lines. 

In  wartime.  President  Roosevelt  called  on 
Heiu7  J.  Kaiser  to  make  Liberty  Ships,  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  build  tanks.  Ford  to  make 
bombers.  Old  dogs  can  learn  new  tricks — 
when  they  have  to. 

General  Electric  already  is  producing  hous- 
ing in  an  old  bomber  factory  In  Apple  Val- 
ley, California.  And  a  company  in  Louisville, 
Unex  Building  Systems,  Inc.,  is  turning  out 
housing  in  a  factory  that  once  assembled 
Ford  cars.  Why  do  you  think  so  many  aero- 
space companies  participated  in  Operation 
Breakthrough?  They  know  what  they've  got: 
they  want  in. 

Think  about  it.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It's 


a  natural  trade-off.  The  technology  of  Aero- 
space can  teach  Housing  what  it  needs  to 
know — about  systems  and  new  materials  and 
procurement  and  the  use  of  massive  R&D 
appropriations  from  Congress. 

Housing  can  help  Aerospace  develop  new 
Jobs  for  its  tested  skills.  Sure,  the  tolerances 
of  aerospace  are  far  greater  than  we  need, 
but  the  needs  of  housing  are  greater  than 
we  can  meet. 

The  moie  you  think  about  it,  the  more 
sense  it  makes.  Aerospace  factories  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country  near  major  urban 
centers — Grumman  In  New  York — McDon- 
nell-Douglas in  St.  Louis — Boeing  in  Seattle 
— United  Aircraft  in  Hartford  Lockheed  has 
today  75.000  employees  in  26  states. 

They  have  the  production  space  and  capa- 
bility, the  staging  areas,  the  talent,  the  ac- 
cess to  transportation.  And  what  we  can't 
ship  conveniently  on  flatbed  trucks  or  trains 
or  barges  could  be  carried  to  the  sites  with 
skycranes  traveling  mostly  over  water. 

Let's  look  at  it  again : 

Aerospace  has  the  technical  skill  to  pro- 
duce massively  in  the  factory. 

Aerospace  has  the  ability  to  produce  swift- 
ly— under  the  gun. 

Aerospace  has  learned  to  produce  vast 
structures — using  the  lightest  and  strongest 
modules. 

Aerospace  is  virtually  dormant.  Its  vast 
brainpower  and  manpower  and  production 
power  is  lying  fallow. 

We  surely  don't  need  Aerospace  to  build 
aircraft  for  a  war  that  is  being  phased  out 
or  a  commercial  business  that  Is  plagued  with 
over-capacity,  or  a  space  progrtim  that  strikes 
more  and  more  people  as  a  repetitious  waste 
of  painfully  extracted  tax  money.  But  we  do 
need  to  preserve  Its  might  and  Its  brain- 
power against  the  day. we  all  pray  will  never 
come — when  It  might  be  needed  again  to  de- 
fend this  nation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  partnership  be- 
tween housing  and  Aerospace  could  be  dyna- 
mite— blasting  away  slums  and  replacing 
them  with  decent  living  space. 

But  Aerospace  will  need  strong  partners 
in  housing.  Strong  national  builders — or  na- 
tional alliances  between  strong  regional 
builders — and  financial  Institutions  with  the 
courage  and  vision  and,  most  of  all,  the  cap- 
ital to  underwrite  the  New  America.  Out 
of  this  may  well  come  that  General  Motors 
of  housing  that  everyone  has  been  looking 
for  so  long. 

I  vkTint  to  serve  notice  right  now  that  the 
Lefrak  Organization  aims  to  reach  for  the 
title.  Maybe  we'll  only  be  the  Ford  or  the 
Chrysler  of  housing,  but  we're  a  billion  dol- 
lar company  right  now,  so  we  have  a  big 
head-start. 

We  want  to  work  with  local  builders  all 
over  this  country  to  start  carving  avi-ay  the 
cancer  of  slums  from  the  vitals  of  American 
cities.  Come  to  us  with  your  ideas.  We're 
ready.  We're  eager.  We  need  your  help.  We 
offer  you  ours.  We  are  looking  hard  for  able 
partners  all  over  America,  associates,  joint 
ventures — the  formula  will  vary  with  the 
city  and  the  men  who  want  to  work  with  us. 
Between  us,  we  can  build  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ica that  will  mark  its  200th  birthday  in 
1976  with  pride  and  accomplishment. 

I  know  of  no  other  generation  of  Amer- 
icans who  ever  had  so  great  an  opportunity 
and  so  great  a  resF>onsibllity.  For  Better 
or  for  Worse  the  world  today  Is  committed 
to  accelerated  change.  Radical,  wrenching, 
erosive  of  both  traditions  and  old  values. 
You,  its  inheritors,  have  grown  up  with  rapid 
change  and  are  better  prepared  to  accom- 
modate this  change  than  any  young  men 
and  women  in  history. 

Dynamic  growth,  not  stagnation,  must  be 
our  country's  destiny.  Persistent,  industrious 
and  imaginative  efforts  can  transform  and 
revitalize  our  cities  and  assure  our  contin- 
uing greatness,  progress  and  prosperity. 
The  pioneer  spirit  that  made  this  country 
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so  great  Is  still  with  iia.  Let  us  not  forget 
or  foresake  our  heritage  as  we  build  for  a 
great  today  and  an  even  greater  tomorrow. 


December  15,  1971 


RESIGNATION  OP  JOHN  S.  NOLAN, 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  TAX  POLICY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  John  S. 
Nolan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Tax  Policy,  is  leaving  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  return  to  his  private  law 
practice.  Jack  has  been  my  personal 
friend  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  He  has 
been  known  on  Capitol  HUl,  and  In  his 
private  life,  as  a  man  of  candor  and  ex- 
pertise. His  careful  thinking  has  been 
reflected  in  the  voluminous  testknony  he 
has  presented  to  the  Congress,  most  re- 
cently on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

Even  though  I  shall  miss  Jack  Nolan's 
counsel  as  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant, I  hope  to  benefit  from  his  advice  as 
an  informed  public  citizen.  We  have 
gained  much  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Nolans  high  degree  of  expertise  and  the 
industrious  and  fortha-ight  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  important  work. 
He  has  set  a  high  standard  of  public 
service  toward  which  all  Government 
oCBcials  may  aspire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle of  July  30,  1971,  announcing  Jack's 
intention  to  return  to  private  life.  It  is 
a  measure  of  the  man  that  he  respond- 
ed to  the  President's  call  of  August  15, 
and  delayed  his  departure  to  provide  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  We  wish  him 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Treasury  Aide  Is  QurrriNC  Post 

Washinctok,  Jdlt  29 — John  S.  Nolan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  one  of  the  main  architects  of  the  1989 
tax  reform  bill,  has  resigned.  He  will  leave 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  August. 

Mr.  Nolan,  whose  resignation  was  supposed 
to  have  been  announced  next  Monday,  said 
his  reasons  for  resigning  were  "simply  fam- 
ily and  finances." 

Persons  familiar  with  the  tax  side  of  the 
Treasury  said,  however,  that  the  real  reason 
for  his  departure  was  a  feeling  that  his 
abilities  were  not  being  used  or  likely  to  be 
used  by  the  Nixon  Administration.  He  was 
said  to  feel  that  the  Administration  did  not 
really  intend  to  try  to  improve  the  tax  laws 
but  wished  to  make  dramatic,  and  unrealis- 
tic, reform  proposals  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  recently  passed  over  for 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  which 
went  instead  to  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Johnnie  M.  Walters. 

CONFLICTTNC   VIEWS 

At  that  time,  it  was  announced  that  a 
special  new  position  within  the  Treasury 
would  be  created  for  Mr.  Nolan,  possibly  a 
new  assistant  secretaryship.  No  such  action 
has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  said  to  have  been  rejected 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Job  because  of 
views  he  held  on  a  number  of  Issues  that 
had  brought  him  Into  conflict  with  the 
White  House  staff. 

Although  Mr.  Nolan  Is  an  economic  con- 
servative and  has  strongly  advocated  such 
policies  as  a  reduction  in  the  corporate  tax. 
he  has  also  advocated  termination  of  many 
special  tax  privileges  accorded  specific  busi- 
nesses and  wealthy  Individuals. 


Mr.  Nolan  also  drew  the  disapproval  of  the 
White  House  recenUy  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  he  wrote  a  memorandum  last  year  ex- 
pressing doubts  that  th«  Administration 
could  legally  do  something  that  it  subse- 
quently did— liberalize  the  methods  by 
which  businesses  calculate  their  deprecia- 
tion deductions  to  reduce  business  taxes  by 
$3  billion  annually. 

HE  SUPPORTED  ACIION 

After  the  memorandum  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Democrat  of  Maine,  who  made  it  public.  Mr. 
Nolan  said  that  it  had  represented  a  pre- 
liminary opinion,  not  based  on  much  re- 
search, and  that  he  subsequently  told  the 
White  House  that  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

Throughout  a  long  controversy  and  public 
hearings  on  the  depreciation  change,  Mr. 
Nolan  supported  the  Administration's  action. 

It  was  learned  that  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally  Jr.  and  Under  Secretary  Charls 
E.  Walker  had  attempted  to  persuade  Mr. 
Nolan  to  remain  at  the  Treasury. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  consid- 
ering Mr.  Walker's  nomination  as  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Commissioner  tomorrow, 
and  there  were  some  fears  that  word  of  Mr. 
Nolan  s  designation  might  cause  some  delay 
in  the  confirmation. 

Mr.  Nolan,  who  was  formerly  a  partner  in 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Miller  &  Che- 
valier, said  he  had  no  plans. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY, THE  SOUTHERN  RURAL  CO- 
OPERATIVES,  AND   EVALUATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  Alabama  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Agriculture's  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Development,  Mr.  John  Brown 
of  the  Southeast  Alabama  Self-Help  As- 
sociation testified  on  his  organization's 
programs  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-reliance  among  the  poor 
of  Alabama.  I  was  impressed  by  Mr. 
Brown's  programs.  I  believe  that  they  are 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  bring- 
ing a  share  of  the  economic  wealth  of 
this  Nation  to  the  poor. 

Since  those  hearings,  I  have  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  SEASHA  and  the 
much  larger  Association  o!f  Cooperative 
Directors.  Lately,  a  critical  and  impor- 
tant problem  they  face  has  come  to  my 
attention.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  embarked  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  these  rural  ccxH^eratives — a  rather 
expensive  evaluation  to  be  conducted 
outside  the  normal  framework  of  OEO 
in-house  monitoring,  and  apparently 
without  the  support  or  the  participation 
of  tile  cooperatives. 

OEO  apparently  believes  that  this 
evaluation  is  necessary  to  effectively 
scrutinize  and  judge  the  performance  of 
the  cooperatives.  The  cooperatives,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  evaluation  will  just 
be  used  as  an  exciLse  for  OEO  to  get  out 
of  the  business  of  funding  cooperatives. 

On  December  9,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimity  Director 
Philip  Sanchez  asking  him  to  see  that 
the  evaluation  is  conducted  with  the 
participation  and  support  of  the  coop- 
eratives. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Sanchez,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Cooperative  Directors,  and  a  position 
paper  of  the  cooperatives  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

South  East  Alabama  Self-Help 

Association.  Inc.  (SEASHA). 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala..  December  1,  1971. 
Mr.  Philxip  V.  Sanchez. 

Director,  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  M«.  Sanchez;  The  Association  of  Co- 
operative Directors  In  the  South  East  (those 
cooperatives  that  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Southern  Cooperatives),  met  with 
Mrs.  Carol  Khosrovl  on  November  30,  1971, 
to  discuss  a  proposed  evaluation  of  rural  co- 
operatives to  be  conducted  by  ABT  Associa- 
tion. 

At  the  Invitation  cf  Mrs.  Khocrovl,  we  met 
In  good  faith  and  listened  for  more  than  an 
hour  to  Mrs.  Khosrovl  and  other  members  of 
her  staff  talk  "AT"  us  about  decisions  which 
had  already  been  made  relating  to  the  study. 
After  their  presentations,  we  presented.  In 
writing,  our  position  with  regards  to  the 
study,  (see  attached  copy).  However,  before 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  the  discus- 
sion of  our  position,  we  were  grossly  insulted 
by  Mrs.  Khosrovl.  As  a  result,  we  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  from  the  meeting. 

Our  major  concern,  Mr.  Sanchez,  Is  that 
we  be  intimately  Involved  at  all  levels  in  all 
major  decisions  which  affect  the  lives  of  our 
members.  We  are  therefore  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  you  and  others  whom  you  may 
wish  to  iflvite  to  discuss  our  position  as 
stated  in  the  attached  document.  We  all 
could  arrange  to  meet  with  you  on  or  after 
December  9.  1971. 

We  would  appreciate  your  prompt  response 
to    this   request. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Brown,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

December  9,  1971. 
Mr   Philip  Sanchez, 

Director.    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Sanchez:  Last  summer,  my  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development  was  priv- 
ileged to  hear  from  Mr.  John  Brown  erf  the 
Southeast  Alabama  Self-Help  Association.  I 
was  impressed  by  Mr.  Brown's  sincerity  and 
dedication  to  his  work  and  his  members.  The 
program  initiated  by  SEASHA— the  Feeder 
Pig  Co-op,  credit  union,  business  and  indus- 
trial development,  and  community  organiza- 
tion— has  proved  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  eco- 
nomic environment  of  Southeast  Alabama. 
The  problenas  of  SEASHA  are  many;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  people  has  convinced  me  that 
similar  ventures  such  as  SEASHA  are 
valuable — they  help  jjeople  help  themselves. 
And,  after  all,  that. Is  one  purpose  and  one 
thrust  of  OEO. 

On  balance,  support  from  OEO  has  been 
encouraging.  Changes  of  course  can  and 
should  be  made — grants  for  staffing  and  pro- 
gram operation  could  be  Increased,  multi- 
year  funded  Instituted,  and  a  more  sensitive 
response  from  the  OEO  bureaucracy — these 
kinds  of  changes  are  necessary. 

But.  I  would  like  to  address  your  attention 
to  one  specific  problem,  a  problem  affecting 
not  only  SEASHA  but  all  southern  rural 
economic  development  cooperatives.  I  under- 
stand that  OEO  is  about  to  make  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  various  cooperatives  In  the  Fed- 
eration of  Southern  Coope.''atlves.  This  pro- 
jXKed  evaluation  apparently  will  be  con- 
ducted without  the  viable  participation  of 
the  Cooperatives.  It  seems  to  me  that  rather 
than  embark  on  an  evaluation  of  consider- 
able cost,  It  would  be  of  much  more  value 
to  utilize  consultants  to  provide  assistance 
in  program  development.  The  Federation  has 
pointed  out  to  you  in  their  Position  Paper 
presented  in  Washington  on  November  30, 
1971: 

a.  With  respect  to  an  eval\iatlon  of  the 
cooperative  concept  and  Its  vlatrtllty,  we  sub- 
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mit  that  OEO's  In-house  mechanisms  for 
fvaluatlon  are  quite  adequate.  Moreover,  we 
have  submitted  to  OEO  many  proposals  and 
reci'.iests  for  funding  over  the  years.  In  which 
the  problems  of  o\ir  cooperatives  have  been 
ECt  forth  in  detail;  in  addition,  during  the 
sune  period  we  have  submitted  a  hundred  or 
more  qviarterly  and  annual  progress  reports 
to  OEO  detailing  our  needs,  our  strengths. 
Giir  lailures,  our  successes,  etc. 

b.  Surely,  in  light  of  the  absence  of  general 
expertise  In  the  area,  our  own  objective  ap- 
praisals coupled  with  those  of  OEO's  moni- 
tt)rs  and  evaluators  are  much  more  credible 
than  any  which  could  be  obtained  from  out- 
side evaluators  to  whom  the  concept  Is 
totally  foreign.  Moreover,  our  expertise  comes 
free  of  charge,  and  we  offer  It  willingly. 

Some  have  charged  that  this  evaluation  is 
to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  eliminating  the 
funding  of  rural  cooperatives,  because  OEO 
wants  to  "get  out  of  the  co-op  business."  I 
do  hope  that  these  rumors  are  totally  un- 
founded. Programs  that  help  people — that 
help  the  poor  become  economically  self- 
sustaining — ought  not  be  emasculated.  And. 
an  agency  originally  established  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  poor  ought  not  become  a  vehicle 
for  dismembering  worthwhile  efforts  of  the 
poor. 

I  urge  that  you  exercise  your  authority  to 
see  that  if  the  evaluation  Ls  conducted,  it  is 
conducted  with  the  participation  and  sup- 
port of  the  Federation,  and  that  funding  for 
rur;U  cooperatives  is  not  reduced. 
Sincerely, 

HuBEBT   H.    Humphrey. 

Proposed  Evaluative  Study  op  Cooperatives 
as  a  Plausible  Approach  to  the  Elimina- 
tion or  Rural  Poverty 
We  have  been  Invited  to  this  meeting  to- 
day as  representatives  of  rural  cooperatives 
which  are  to  be  "involved"  In  a  study  of  co- 
operatives, to  be  conducted  by  a  private  con- 
sultant   firm,    "to    discuss    and    resolve    any 
questions  and  issues"  which  have  not  been 
otherwise  resolved. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  study  and  have  decided  that 
such  a  study  could  serve  no  useful  purpose 
and  would  constitute  a  virtual  waste  of  pre- 
cious funds. 

Our  opposition  Is  predicated  upon  several 
factors,  among  which  Initially  was  OEO's 
motives  for  proposing  the  study.  Our  very 
candid  opinion  is  that  the  study  Is  to  be 
used  to  Justify  OEO's  decision  to  discontinue 
the  funding  of  rural  cooperatives.  It  Is  based 
xipon; 

1.  Statements  made  to  us  by  OEO  Washlng- 
tlon  representatives  that  OEO  was  desirous 
of  "getting  out  of  the  Co-op  business." 

2.  "The  August  1971  edition  of  O.E.O.  Di- 
gest Vol.  I,  No.  6  states  that  all  programs 
(under  a  detailed  earmarking  formula)  may 
be  prorated  downward  in  1972  by  20 '"r.  It 
further  slates,  "a  major  effect  of  the  Senate 
Committee's  bills  is  to  direct  that  approxi- 
mately $60  7  million  be  added  to  the  OEO. 
1972  bxidget  request  to  Increase  certain 
."=peciflc  programs.  Including  Emergency  Pood 
and  Medical  Services,  Alcohol  Counseling  and 
Recovery.  Local  Initiative,  and  a  new  Title 
VII  established  to  cover  Special  Impact  pro- 
grams. These  Increases  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  funded  from  off-setting  reductions  in 
other  programs  which  under  the  earmarking 
lormula  exceed  their  minimum  allocations." 

"The  areas  hardest  hit  by  the  requisite  re- 
ductions include  the  developmental  health 
(Comprehensive  Health,  Family  Planning, 
and  Narcotics  Rehabilitation)  and  general 
research  and  demonstration  programs  of 
OS.O. 

"The  scope  of  reductions  necessary  In  these 
areas  is  such  that  all  new  programs  initiative 
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would  be  eliminated  and  many  ongoing  ac- 
tivities would  be  abandoned.  Reduction  in 
some  areas  may  approach  50  ""c  of  the  total 
program  level." 

"O.E.O.  Director.  Prank  Carluccl,  has  or- 
dered that  a  review  of  all  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  both  planned  and  under- 
way be  undertaken  Immediately  to  consider 
possible  elimination,  curtailment  or  termi- 
nation earlier  than  scheduled." 

3.  We  have  l>een  informed  that  the  present 
cooperative-grantees  will,  in  the  future,  be 
transferred  and  funded  from  OEO  regional 
offices  which  would  mean,  no  doubt,  decretised 
funding. 

However,  In  light  of  Title  VII  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  it  appears 
that  Congress  has  expressed  a  contrary  in- 
tent, thus,  what  we  perceive  as  OEO's  initial 
motives  are  no  longer  relevant.  In  any  event, 
we  give  OEO  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  regard- 
ing its  motives  (though  not  much  remains) 
and  base  our  opposition  to  the  proposed  eval- 
ulatlve  study  upon  additional  grounds. 

Our  basic  concern  has  to  do  with  the  most 
efficient  and  productive  utilization  of  the 
meager  funds  which  are  presently  appropri- 
ated to  rural,  self-help  economic  development 
programs.  We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
7  million  dollars  have  been  expended  over 
the  past  five  years  by  OEO  to  develop  rural 
cooperatives,  (as  indicated  In  Mr.  Albert  E, 
Abrahams,  Assistant  Director  for  Congres- 
sional and  Public  Affairs  letter  to  persons  and 
groups  who  had  written  to  Mr.  Phillip  San- 
chez. Acting  Director  of  OEO.  expressing  con- 
cern over  this  proposed  study  and  evalua- 
tion). Yet  when  viewed  In  the  context  of 
the  massive  problem  sought  to  be  solved, 
that  amount  could  not  be  said  to  manifest 
a  true  commitment.  While  we  sympathize 
with  OEO's  budget  problems,  we  think  that 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  only  1.4  mllllcn  dol- 
lars per  year,  on  the  average,  has  been 
expended  within  the  last  five  years,  the  $385,- 
000.00  proposed  for  the  evaluative  study 
could  be  better  spent. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  sttidy  is  generally  to  determine  the 
efficacy  of  cooperatives  as  instruments  of  the 
rural  economic  development  of  communities 
of  poor  people.  The  issue  seems  to  have  been 
resolved  by  the  Congrress  with  its  enactment 
of  Title  VIT.  This  Is  clearly  reflected  In  the 
legislative  history  of  Title  VII.  the  following 
being  Illustrative  thereof: 

"Cooperatives — that  have  proven  so  effec- 
tive for  millions  of  Americans — are  also  effec- 
tive economic  arrangements  for  assisting  poor 
farmers. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  program 
(of  providing  loans  to  cooperatives)  ought 
not  be  abandoned,  but  rather  transformed 
into  an  effective  rural  economic  development 
program  providing  grants,  loans  and  espe- 
cially adequate  technical  assistance  to  both 
small  farmers  and  rural  cooperatives".  (Re- 
port, Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  I*ubllc 
Welfare,  p.  76) 

Indeed  the  history  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  this  country  shows  cooperatives 
to  be  vital  aids  to  rural  residents,  and  that 
federal  government  participation  was  vital 
to  the  existence  of  rural  cooperatives. 

Over  5' J  billion  dollars  in  loans  have  been 
made  to  some  1200  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives alone  through  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  Surely,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  and  the  ability  to  provide 
them  are  Just  as  important  to  rural  residents 
as  are  telephones  and  electricity.  In  short, 
cooperative  organizations  have  been  the  only 
viable  mechanisms  for  the  development  of 
rural  communities,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  direct  subsidies  to  farmers  which 
have  only  benefited  a  few. 

Because  of  our  demonstrated  and  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  poor,  rural  South,  we  propose 


that  funds  appropriated  for  use  In  the  pro- 
posed evaluation  be  better  utilized  toward 
the  recognized  goal  of  helping  poor  people 
help  themselves.  We  propose  that  our  part- 
nership with  OEO  continue  In  an  effort  to 
find  effective  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
thousands  of  other  people  who  are  not 
touched  by  present  programs. 

We  believe  that  over  the  decade  of  our 
involvement  in  the  application  of  coopera- 
tives and  cooperative  principles  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  poor,  we  have  develojjed  a 
body  of  expertise  in  the  area  that  Is  un- 
equaled.  Banded  together  under  the  Federa- 
tion of  Southern  Cooperatives  we  are  In  con- 
tact with  some  30,000  families,  most  of 
which  are  poor  by  any  standards.  We  have 
had  successes  and  failures  and  we  have 
learned  from  them;  we  know  our  weaknesses 
and  our  strengths.  Thus,  we  come  here  to 
offer  to  OEO,  our  partnership  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  rural  poverty,  the  benefit  of  our  vast 
and  varied  experiences,  with  the  hope  that 
together,  we  can  begin  to  formulate  affirma- 
tive approaches  toward  exploiting  our 
strengths  and  remedying  cur  weakness  to 
achieve  our  common  goal. 

We  could  greatly  utlllsie  the  services  of 
consultants,  not  to  evaluate  a  concept  which 
is  proven,  but  rather  to  provide  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  use  of  technical  assistance  in 
problem  areas  already  Identified  by  us.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  present 
need  for  expertise  in  the  EU'eas  of  marketing, 
production,  management  and  financial  plan- 
ning. Why  not  engage  consultants  either  to 
provide  these  services  directly,  or  to  help  us 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
specific  utilization  of  such  technical  as- 
sistance? 

With  respect  to  an  evaluation  of  the  co- 
operative concept  and  Its  viability,  we  sub- 
mit that  OEO's  In-house  mechanisms  for 
evaluation  are  quite  adequate.  Moreover,  we 
have  submitted  to  OEO  many  proposals  and 
requests  for  funding  over  the  years,  in  which 
the  problems  of  our  cooperatives  have  been 
set  forth  in  detail;  In  addition,  during  the 
same  period  we  have  submitted  a  hundred 
or  more  quarterly  and  annually  progress  re- 
ports to  OEO  detailing  our  needs,  our 
strengths,  our  failures,  our  suctsesses.  etc. 
Surely,  In  light  of  the  absence  of  general  ex- 
pertise In  the  area,  our  own  objective  ap- 
praisals coupled  with  those  of  OEO's  moni- 
tors and  evaluators  are  much  more  credible 
than  any  which  could  be  obtained  from  out- 
side evaluators  to  whom  the  concept  is  to- 
tally foreign.  Moreover,  our  expertise  comes 
free  of  charge,  and  we  offer  It  wlUingly. 

We  have  resolved  to  oppose  the  evaluative 
study,  recognizing  that  it  will  probably  re- 
sult in  reprisals  in  the  form  that  discon- 
tinued funding  of  our  programs.  We  would 
rather  not  prolong  the  inevitable.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  no  credible  evalua- 
tion can  be  produced  by  any  consultants 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  subjects  of 
that  evaluation. 

We  hope  our  position  communicated  today 
will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  presented;  that  it  has  been  discerned 
that  our  opposition  to  the  evaluative  study 
is  not  made  merely  lor  the  sake  of  being  op- 
posed. We  have  attempted  to  express  what, 
in  our  opinion,  are  genuine  and  legitimate 
concerns  on  our  part;  and  we  have  come  as 
a  group  becavise  our  interests  are  identical. 

It  Is  our  sincere  desire  that  as  a  result  of 
our  meeting  today,  our  partnership  with 
OEO  will  be  both  renewed  and  strengthened 
and  that  new  direction  will  be  given  toward 
the  attainment  of  our  common  goal — the 
elimination  of  rural  poverty. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  hereby  requesting 
Is  that  OEO  accept  our  experience  and  ex- 
pertise In  rural  economic  development;  and 
that  together  we  sit  down  and  work  out  a 
plan  of  action  designed  to  strengthen  the 
rural  cooperative  movement. 
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HOW  OREGON  FARMS  ARE  Ings  among  Oregon  farms   was   listed   as   a 

CHANOINa  whopping  $2.7  billion  according  to  the  1969 

\r^    TT«-i-mi.<i  i-t    »»      T,        J      1.             ,-  census.    The    report   said    average    per    farm 

V,  ^^^T?Flv.^;,?'"^J.*^^^"  '""'^^  ^'^"''  '°  the  flye-year  period  Jum^d  from 

has  been  said  in  this  Chamber  recently  »59,079  to  $93,134.  nearly  double. 

about    the    plight    ol    America's    farms.  The   number  of  farms  in   Oregon    having 

farmers,  and  the  agriculture  industry  in  sales  of   $40.ooo   or  over  during    i969   rose 

general.  I  am  pleased  that  our  commit-  ai™ost  one-third,  in  1964  only  2.301  farms 

ment  to  improve  the  economic  position  '■«P°'"'^««i  sales  in  this  category  while  in  i969 

of  our  country's  farmers  knows  no  po-  f„°!*  "^^f*  l^^^  "mount.  There  was  a  sught 

UUcal  label  or  Ideology.  I  hope  that  1972  ''"'^"'^  '°  '^*  ''"'"*"^'  °'  ^"""^  ""»>  "*'*« 


Deceiyiher  15,  1971 


County 


1969 

agiiculture 
census 


Wheeler. 
Yamhill.. 


110 
1.488 


Total. 


29,063 


39,757 


can  be  a  year  that  will  stand  out  as  a 
year  whoi  significant  progress  is  made 
toward  this  goal. 


Clackamas  county  has  maintained  Its  lead 
as  the  largest  agricultural  county  In  Oregon 
In  total  number  of  farms,  but  Marlon  closed 
the  gap  considerably  In  retaining  the  number 
2  spot.  Washington  has  edged  out  Lane  for 


3. 1971,  issue,  the  Capital  Press  illustrated 
in  rather  dramatic  terms  the  agricul- 
ture situation  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Rand  pro- 
vided a  real  service  for  his  readers,  and 
his  editorial  will  be  helpful  to  me  here 
in  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  in  1972,  efforts  will  be  re- 


ence.  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  in  attempts  to  offer  this  addi- 
tional incentive.  I  hope  we  can  secure 
I>assage  of  this,  or  a  similar  proposal, 
next  year. 


A  few.  such  as  QlUlam.  Harney,  Lake,  Mor- 
row. Sherman,  and  Wasco  had  minimal  drops 
In  number  of  farms. 

Only  two  counties  In  Oregon.  Grant  and 


from  $20,000  to  $39,999.  but  In  all  other  cate 
gorles    down     to    only    $2,500    there    were 
declines. 

Oregon  growers  are  moving  off  the  farm 
In   my   State   of   Oregon,    one   of    our      *<»  According  to  the  census  36.343  said  they  ^f^e  number  3  spot.  Malheur  has  topped  Doug- 
newspapers  enjoying  considerable  read-     'tf'^t**  ""^  ^^^'^  ^'"^  '"  196*  wh"e  o.uy  i^esd'of"jTk.^on''  ^^'^  "«^""''  ^^  ^^""^ 
ershiD     amons     thp     airrirnUurp     mm        23,313  reported  this  status  In  1969.  aneaa  or  Jackson. 

^,«i;„  frt^rJ"-^  ^  ^^^"^^     com-         There's  little  change  In  the  ace  of  farm-  ^^°^  counties  which  showed  appreciable 

munlty  is  the  Capital  Press,  m  Salem.  I     ers  in  the  state.  Avfrage  age  i?5i  9  [^^  '^'■°P   '"   '^"'"*>«'-  ^^   ^""^   include   the   a 

do  not  always  agree  with  its  editor,  Mr.      down  from  51.5  in  1964    we  had  over  7000  *^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^'*  '"  ^^^  ^^^*  census 
Dewey  Rand,  but  I  do  always  Oljoy  his      growers   over    age    65    in    the   state   in    1964 
columns  and  editorials.  In  the  December     *nd  less  than  5.000  two  years  ago.  Those 

on  the  farms  under  25  years  of  age  varied 
little  during  the  flve-year  period.  F^om  age 

26  through  64,  they  seem  to  be  leaving  the  *''°"'°''  renected  an  increase.  Morrow  picked 

farm    gradually,    about    5'-^    per    year   from  "P  ""'^  ^  farms  and  Grant  4. 

1964  through  1969.  Of    course    there    are    bound    to    be    some 

USDA   says   farm   production   expenses   In  variations   In   the   total   agricultural    census 

Oregon  hit  nearly  $467  million  In  1969    and  P'^ture.    Respondents    filled    out    questlon- 

_, while  comparative  data  Is  not  available  In  '^^"■^s  for  the    1969   census   on  a   volunteer 

newed    in    the    area    of    investment    tax      '^^  categories,  co-st  of  hired  farm  labor  alone  ^^'^    '^^"^  "'''^  surveyed  In  person  during 

credit  in  rural  areas,  which  was  dropped       "^"^  ^'^'"  ***  ^  »89  million.  \^^  J^ere  appears  to  be  considerably  more 

regrettably    from  the  tax  bill  in  ponfpr  '          "^^^  Survey  also  lists  comparative  figures  .^  "^  *^®  '"°«*  recent  census  the  volume 

r^greiiaoiy,  irom  Uie  tax  Dili  in  confer-      ^^^  inventory  and  sales  in  production.  Live-  ^'^  ^'^"^*^  «=°"'''  '^"<*  '^«1'  ^°  e"or. 

stock  and  poultry,  grains,  vegetables,  tree  ^"''  ^^^  census  reflects  how  our  farms  are 
fruits,  nursery  and  greenhouse  products  and  flanging.  There  have  been  enough  other  in- 
forest  products  are  listed.  In  most  categories  dlcators  to  tell  us  the  direction  in  which  the 
production  is  up  with  a  notable  exception  industry  is  going. 

in  strawberries  which  were  down  nearly  29  Regretably.  this  most  recent  census  data 

million  pounds.  Potatoes  were  up  about  five  '^  already  obsolete.  There  have  been  many 

million  pounds.  changes  in  the  past  two  years,  which  Indi- 


on'^ayTut?Sl?S  I  o^v\'o^hat  ^  '^^*"  '^'^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^^  -  comparative      -^^  even  fewer  and  larger  farms.   But   we 

on  loaay,  out  l  will  not.  I  only  hope  that  data  is  offered  is  the  growers'  use  of  com-      ^''P^  '"  ••*»«  ^^"^^  agricultural  census,  slated 

we   can   reverse   trends   of  recent  years,  merlcal  fertUlzer.  Ume  and  chemicals    over      ^°'^  ^^'^*-  sophisticated  data  processing  equlp- 

and    improve    the    quality    of    life    on  $37  mllUon  worth  of  fertuizers  and  chemicals      ™*"*    *"**    methods    wUl    bring   us   a   more 

America's  farms.  I  have  found  in  Oregon  were    used    by   some    13.586   farms.    Nearly     *'    "'"—"'         * '■^'       '•" 

that  people  want  to  live  in  our  smaller  80,000    tons    of    llme    were    spread,    sprays, 

towns,  but  that   the  lack  of  a   growing  **^'^'  'umlgants  to  control   insects  on  hay 

and  healthy  eccmomy  prevents  any  real  «^  amounted  to  some  $3.7  million. 

growth.  My  coUeagues  here  today  have  are  renoi^d  ^n  l^^f^L^'T^'l^  l^  counties 

heard  me  before  discuss  the  situation  in  |^*  t^'^             "^^^  itemization,  simi- 


timely  picture  of  this  vital  industry. 

CONTROLS  NEEDED  TO  COMBAT 
FISH  DISEASES 


are  available  for  other  states   cw  ^""-  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 

our  rural  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  win  be  covering  the  data  on  Washington  in  P'^^^ed  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
how  I  think  the  Federal  Government  a  future  issue.)  To  give  an  overview  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  in  co- 
should    move    more    agressively    in    the     number   of    farms   in    Oregon   as   reported,  sponsoring  S.   2764,   a   bill   to  authorize 


area. 

In  conclusiOTi,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
Mr.  Rand's  thoughts  are  worthy  of  our 
study  and  our  reflection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous CMisent  that  his  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  OtTB  Farms  Ark  Chancing 

At  long  last,  statistics  from  the  1969  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Census  are  avail- 
able. The  Oregon  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture received  the  figures  only  last  Friday 
from  the  survey  taken  by  USDA  nesu-ly  two 
years  ago. 

There  is  nothing  unexpected  In  the  results. 
We  have  already  observed  farms  become  fewer 
and  larger,  particularly  in  the  past  decade. 

In  the  last  five  years  we  have  lost  nearly 
28%  of  our  farms  in  the  state.  The  1969 
census  tells  us  there  are  now  29.063  farms 
of  all  kinds  in  Oregon.  In  1964  there  were 
39.757.  A  decade  ago.  In  the  1959  census  there 
were  42.573. 

But  the  amount  of  acres  In  farms,  predict- 
ably, showed  a  lesser  decline.  It  was  20.509.500 
In  1964  and  18.017,850  In  19«fl.  The  average 
size  of  farms  In  Oregon  In  that  period  rose 
from  515.9  to  619.9  acres. 

While  there  la  no  comparative  flgrure  avail- 
able, approximate  value  of  land  and  build- 


note  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IN  OREGON  BY  COUNTY 


County 


1969 

agriculture 

census 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas  . 

Clatsop 

(^lumbia... 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Deschutes.. 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney   

Hood  River.. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Josephine... 
Klamath     .. 

Lake  

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook... 
Umatilla  ... 

Union 

Wallowa.... 

Wasco 

Washington. 


626 

736 

575 

858 

2.801 

4.116 

2S8 

486 

547 

1.149 

700 

1.058 

293 

325 

m 

263 

503 

775 

1.203 

1  922 

166 

186 

286 

282 

276 

279 

538 

641 

1.035 

1  556 

356 

422 

395 

823 

826 

1.072 

283 

343 

1.840 

2  893 

258 

504 

1,742 

2  434 

1,357 

1.737 

2,800 

3,388 

347 

338 

623 

918 

1,05« 

1.235 

209 

221 

469 

716 

1.284 

1.502 

678 

802 

423 

525 

542 

599 

1,976 

2.468 

Federal  programs  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  fish  resource  from  the 
spread  of  fish  diseases. 

-  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
agricui'tu^     to  prepare  some  statistics  on  the  situa- 

census    tion  regarding  fish  catch  and  propagation 

in  the  West.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statistical  Notes 

California.  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
sport  catch  of  salmon  and  steelhead  in  1970; 

Total  catch  2.022.000  fish:  Percent 

Coho  salmon 43 

Chinook  salmon 30 

Steelhead   17 

Other  salmon 10 

Catch  In  Oregon  waters:  422.000. 

Sport   catch   of  salmon   and   steelhead   In 

Columbia  River  Estuary  and  adjacent  oceans: 

Oregon : 

Chinook    salmon 21.635 

Coho  salmon 66,489 

Washington : 

Chinook  salmon 66,000 

Coho  salmon... 203,199 


Total    357,323 
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COMMERCIAL  SALMON  CATCH,  1970  (PRORATED) 


Calilomii... 

Oregon 

Washinftoa. 

Total. 


MilUM 
pounds 

Millions 

15.6 

J7.4 

18.7 

8.9 

29.1 

a9 

63.4 

30.2 

TROUT  STOCKED  BY  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FISH  HATCH- 
ERIES. 1970 

(lo  millions] 


State 

Federal 

41.4 
32.3 
33.6 
39.2 

1.5 

Idaho 

4.2 

Oregon 

1.4 

Washington... 



•*•• 

ti 

ToUI... 

14&5 

9.3 

NUMBER    OF    COMMERCIAL 
HATCHERIES     IN    THE 

FEDERAL    AND    STATE    FISH 
NORTHWESTERN    STATES 

Commer- 
cial I 

Federal 

SUte 

2tB 
26 
36 

71 

1 
3 
1 
9 

19 

Idaho 

Oregon 

— 

17 
30 
50 

... 

ToUI... 

342 

14 

116 

I  Estimated. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  SES- 
SION OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS— 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  92-52) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  21,  1971.  Since  then, 
the  Senate  has  met  on  184  days  and  hsis 
been  in  session  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,060  hours.  It  has  passed  almost  600 
measures  and  has  taken  a  total  of  421 
rollcall  votes.  The  Senate  has  also  given 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
15  treaties  and  confirmed  some  49,000 
nominations  including  those  of  a  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  two  new 
Associate  Justices  of  the  U-S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Among  the  Senate's  major  legislative 
achievements  this  session  have  been  the 
following : 

AcmcTJi-TtJiii: 

A  Farm  Credit  Act  has  been  approved, 
a  rural  telephone  bank  established,  and 
child  nutrition  and  school  lunch  pro- 
gram bills  enacted  into  law. 

CRIME- JUDICIAST 

Tlie  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  was  extended  for  an- 
other year.  And,  in  a  long-overdue  move. 
Congress  also  repealed  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950. 

DEFENSE 

The  Senate  passed  military  construc- 
tion and  military  procurement  bills  and, 
after  extensive  consideration,  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  military  draft  for  2  years 
and  increasing  military  pay.  The  Senate 
has  also  gone  on  record  on  several  oc- 
casions for  a  prompt  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war. 

SISTBICT  or  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  again  gave  its  endorse- 
ment to  a  District  of  Coliunbla  home 


rule  bill.  Another  major  bill  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  was  the  revenue  bill  au- 
thorizing a  principal  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Ctdumbia  of  $173  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  and  of  |178  mU- 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

ECONOMT 

In  regard  to  the  NatiOTi's  economy. 
Congress  has  approved  a  number  of  high- 
ly significant  bUls.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
were  extended.  A  consumer  product  war- 
ranties bill  was  passed.  Legislative  mea- 
sures providing  for  disaster  relief,  emer- 
e&ticy  loan  guarantees,  export  expansion, 
an  interest  equalization  tax  extension, 
small  business,  a  10-percent  social  se- 
curity increase,  and  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  were  ap- 
proved. Regrettably,  the  President  ve- 
toed the  antipoverty  bill  which  Congress 
passed,  a  bill  which  included  programs  of 
comprehensive  child  care  and  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor. 

Among  measures  initiated  by  Congress 
to  help  the  economy  was  tin  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  Congress  also  extended 
the  wage  and  price  control  authority  it 
had  earlier  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  on  the  basis  of  which  the  effort 
to  control  inflation  is  now  being  made. 
After  the  President  decided  in  late  sum- 
mer to  utilize  that  authority,  Congress 
gave  several  months  of  careful  considera- 
tion to  legislation  on  the  second-phase 
program  intended  to  alleviate  the  Na- 
tion's economic  ills.  A  few  days  ago,  the 
President  signed  into  puUic  law  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  contains  the 
first  package  of  the  President's  economic 
proposals.  The  second  package  extend- 
ing and  amending  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  has  now  been  approved  by 
Congress  and  awaits  the  President's  sig- 
nature into  law. 

EDUCATION 

In  education,  the  Senate  approved  a 
comprehensive  higher  education  meas- 
ure and  an  emergency  school  aid  and 
quality  integrated  education  bill  which 
will  receive  further  consideration  next 
session. 

CENEKAL   COVERITMEirr 

Congress  took  final  action  on  a  long- 
needed  Alaska  Native  claims  settlement 
bill.  The  Senate  initiated  landmark  leg- 
islation which  culminated  in  the  right  to 
vote  being  accorded  to  the  Nation's  18- 
year-olds.  Congress  also  acquiesced  in 
the  President's  reorganization  plan  es- 
tablishing a  new  executive  branch  agency 
for  volunteer  programs.  And  it  extended 
until  April  1,  1973,  the  President's  au- 
thority to  propose  reorganization  plans. 

HEALTH 

Again  emphasizing  the  importance  it 
places  on  health  as  an  item  high  on  the 
list  of  national  priorities,  the  Senate  has 
approved  the  Cancer  Act,  a  children's 
dental  health  bill,  the  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act,  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act,  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act.  Concern  that  Pid>lic  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  continue 
in  operation  and  not  be  closed  down  was 
expressed  by  Congress  through  the  adop- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  Senate  Concur- 


rent Resolution  6.  The  Senate  has  also 
approved  a  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly  and  a  program  to  combat  sickle 
cell  anemia,  and  a  few  days  ago  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  wholesome  fish  and  fishery 
products  bill. 

INDIANS 

Recently  the  Senate  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  government - 
wide  commitment  shall  be  made  to  en- 
N^le  Indians  to  determine  their  own 
mttK^  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

INTERNATIONAL  KELATIONS 

The  Senate  approved  legislation  au- 
thorizing additionsd  US.  conitributions 
to  three  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions— the  Asian  Devel<«>ment  Banl^  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. It  rejected  one  foreign  aid  bill  and 
subsequently  passed  separate  military 
and  economic  assistance  bills.  Agreement 
v/ith  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
nature  of  new  authorizing  legislation 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid  has  not  yet 
been  achieved. 

Among  the  treaties  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate gave  its  advice  and  consent  are  an 
aircraft  hijacking  convention,  several 
treaties  relating  to  oil  pollution,  several 
tax  conventions,  a  treaty  with  Mexico 
resolving  boundary  differences,  and  the 
treaty  providing  for  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan. 

RESOURCE    BUILDUP 

The  Senate  has  approved  legislation 
for  the  establishment  of  additional  na- 
tional parks,  a  riverway,  a  national  river, 
recreation  areas,  wilderness  areas,  and 
an  historic  site.  The  Senate's  concern  for 
the  Nation's  environment  has  also  been 
evidenced  in  a  strong  antiwater  pollu- 
tion measure  which  was  approved. 

SPACE   AND    ATOMIC    EKERCT 

Authorizations  to  continue  the  Nation's 
space  and  atomic  energy  programs  have 
been  enacted  Into  law. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard  and  maritime  authoriza- 
tion bills  have  been  approv-ed.  The  Sen- 
ate also  passed  a  motor  vehicle  informa- 
tion and  cost  savings  bill. 

VrrERANS 

A  number  of  important  measures  de- 
signed to  assist  veterans  have  been  en- 
acted into  public  law  or  else  are  awaiting 
the  President's  signature. 

Also,  I  am  most  delighted  to  note, 
agreement  between  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  was  reached  (m  a  land- 
mark election  campaign  reform  bill 
which  will  seek  to  place  some  sensible 
limits  on  campaign  expenditures.  More- 
over, congressional  endorsement  has 
been  given  to  the  principle  of  allowing 
a  taxpayer,  if  he  wishes,  to  check  off  $1 
for  the  political  party  of  his  choice  in  a 
presidential  election  campaign  instead  of 
paying  it  In  income  tax.  This  new  sys- 
tem— when  it  becomes  fully  effective  in 
the  1976  election — will  remove  the  need 
for  a  candidate  to  rely  on  personal  for- 
tune or  large  investors  in  his  campaign 
who,  in  return,  invariably  feel  they  have 
a  vested  interest  in  the  candidate.  It  is  in 
every  sense  an  essential  in  keeping  the 
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highest  office  In  the  land  open  on  the 
basis  of  integrity  to  Americans  of  hum* 
ble  means. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  be  print- 
ed a  summary  of  the  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary, 
and  my  accompanying  statement,  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scott)  for  his  able  assistance 
and  cheerful  cooperation,  without  which 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  move  its  legislative  program 
along  in  such  an  orderly  way.  He  is  a 
"pro"  among  "pros"  if  I  may  use  that 
designation  in  a  most  affectionate  and 
respectful  sense.  Also,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  sincerest  thanks  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  co<H>eratlon 
and  willingness  throughout  the  year  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  schedules 
of  the  Senate.  I  also  point  out,  in  partic- 
ular, that  our  work  could  not  have  been 
handled  so  expeditiously  had  it  not  been 
for  procedures  initiated  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  at  the  suggestion  of  a  biparti- 
san group  of  freshmen  Senators.  I  also 
think  special  thanks  are  due  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  that  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Young)  for  their  efforts  to 
insure  prompt  Senate  committee  action 
on  appropriations  bills.  Their  leadership 
in  this  regard  has  been  outstanding. 

Naturally,  next  year  the  Senate  will 
continue  the  work  of  the  92d  Congress. 
When  the  Senate  returns  in  January,  the 
calendar  will  not  be  bare.  Measures  re- 
lating to  equal  rights  for  men  and  wom- 
en, equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers,  voter  registration,  and 
coastal  zone  management  are  among  the 
items  on  the  calendar  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  act  prior  to  adjournment 
because  there  was  insufficient  time.  Many 
new  measures  will  also  reach  the  Senate 
calendar,  of  course.  A  war  powers  resolu- 
tion has  been  ordered  reported  and  will 
be  on  the  calendar  soon.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated before,  it  is  very  likely  that  H.R.  1, 
the  measure  containing  social  security 
and  welfare  proposals,  will  be  one  of  the 
major  pieces  of  legislation  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consider  in  the  early  part  of 
1972.  I  feel  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate's  significant  legislative 
achievements  of  the  first  session  will  be 
surpassed  in  the  sum  of  the  achieve- 
ments it  will  attain  next  year. 
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Following   Is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity. 

AGftICXn,TUUE 

BuTley  tobacco 
Extended   the   time    for    proclamation    of 
marlcetlng  quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  the 
3  marketing  years  beginning  October  1.  1971. 
Public  Law  92-1. 

BuTley  tobacco — poundage  quotas 
Provided  for  poundage  quotas,  without 
acreage  allotments,  for  burley  tobacco;  pro- 
vided for  a  referendum  of  burley  tobacco 
growers  to  determine  whether  they  favor  or 
oppose  the  establishment  of  farm  marketing 
quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  for  the  next  3 
crop  yeskTs;  increased  to  15,000  pounds  the 
amount  of  quotas  a  farmer  may  lease;  pro- 
vided that  farm  quotas  cannot  be  reduced 
more  than  5  percent  In  any  year;  prevented 
allotments  of  Vi  acre  or  less  from  being  cut 
more  than  2>'i  percent  In  the  years  1972  and 
1973.  Public  Law  92-10. 

Cali/ornia  peaches 
Added  Callfomla-grown  peaches  to  the  list 
of  commodities  for  which  paid  advertising 
provisions  may  be  Included  in  marketing  or- 
ders under  the  Aeiicultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Public  Law  92-120. 

Child  nutrition  programs 
Authorized  the  use  of  $35  million  In  sec- 
tion 32  funds  for  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  $100  million  In 
section  32  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  act  regarding  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  to  needy  children  In  fiscal  year  1972; 
extended  the  authorization  for  the  school 
breakfast  program  for  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  and  authorized  therefor  $25  million  for 
each  fiscal  year  and  the  authorization  for 
the  special  food  assistance  program  for  chil- 
dren for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  and  au- 
thorized therefor  $32  million  for  each  fiscal 
year;  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  $20  mil- 
lion of  section  32  funds  for  the  supplemen- 
tal food  program  in  fiscal  year  1972;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  Public  Law  92-32. 
Citrus  exports 
Called  on  the  President  to  promptly  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the 
discriminatory  Import  preferences  main- 
tained by  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity (EEC)  with  respect  to  citrus  fruits  and. 
should  such  efforts  not  succeed,  to  exercise 
within  60  days  his  authority  to  Increase 
United  States  Import  duties  or  Impose  oth- 
er import  restrictions  against  products  en- 
tering the  United  States  market  from  the 
EEC.  S.  Res.  89.  Senate  adopted  April  1,  1971. 
Communicable  animal  diseases 
Expands  the  present  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
countries  la  the  Western  Hemlspher*  to 
prevent  or  retard  all  communicable  diseases 
of  animals,  to  encompass  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras.  Nica- 
ragua, British  Honduras,  Panama,  Colombia, 
and  Canada.  Public  Law  92-152. 

Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1971  Amendments 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1971  to  Increase  the 
maximum  loan  and  grant  under  section  306 
(for  water  or  waste  disposal  facilities  and 
other  specified  purposes)  to  $10  million 
(from  $4  million);  to  extend  the  planning 
grant  authority  to  all  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems (now  limited  to  "sewer"  systems);  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
Insure  loans  to  October  i,  1975  (from  Oc- 
tober 1,  1971);  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  and  held  by  him  at  any  one 
time  for  sale  as  Insured  loans  to  $500  million 
(from  $100  million);  to  transfer  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of,  and  authorization  appUoe- 
ble  to,  the  direct  loan  account  to  the  Agri- 


cultural Credit  Insurance  Fund  (to  permit 
loans  made  from  the  direct  loan  account  to 
be  sold  as  Insured  loans),  and  abolUh  the 
direct  loan  account;  to  authorize  Insur- 
ance of  loans  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act;  to  increase  the  celling 
on  operating  loans  to  $50,000  (from  $35.000) ; 
and  to  authorize  insurance  of  operating  loans 
(of  the  type  now  authorized  to  be  made  as 
direct  loans).  S.  1806.  P/S5/ 11/71. 

Cotton  ginners  reports 
Amended  the  census  law  to  provide  that 
reports  by  cotton  ginners  as  to  the  county  in 
which  each  bale  ginned  is  grown  shall  be 
made  at  the  completion  of  the  ginning  sea- 
son, but  not  later  than  the  March  canvass, 
rather  than  at  the  March  canvass.  Public 
Law  92-143. 

County  committees 
Amende  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  consolidate  counties  or  parts 
of  counties  for  county  committee  purposes; 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1670  P  S 
6  21   71. 

Crop  insurance 
Requires  Federal  crop  insurance  to  be  made 
available  to  persons  between  18  and  21  year-; 
of  age.  S.  1139.  P,  S  7  26  71. 

Egg  Product  Inspection  Act  exemption 

Required  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  December  31,  1971,  to  exempt  from 
specific  provisions  of  the  Act  any  plant 
processing  egg  products  which  Is  located  in 
the  noncontiguous  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  the  owner  has  been  unable,  despite 
good  faith  effort,  to  bring  the  plant  into  full 
compliance  with  the  act.  Public  Law  92  67. 
Eminent  domain  pool  allotments 

Repeals  the  existing  requirement  that 
acreage  allotments  established  from  the 
eminent  domain  pool  be  "comparable  wlfi 
allotments  determined  for  other  farms  in  tin 
same  area."  S.  1545.  P/S  621/71. 

Extension  of  loan  insurance  authority 

Permanently  extends  the  authority  to  in- 
sure loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  .\dminlstratlon  Act  of  1961.  Public  Law 
92   133. 

Farm  Credit  Act 

Provided  further  for  the  farmer-owned  co- 
operative system  through  which  credit  is 
made  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
extended  its  operations  to  provide  for  hous- 
ing loans  to  rural  residents  and  loans  to 
others  providing  services  upon  which  farm- 
ing operations  are  dependent  in  order  to 
provide  a  modernized  system  to  meet  current 
and  future  rural  credit  needs;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  Piibllc  Law  92-181. 

Farm  payment  subsidy  limitation 

Calls  for  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  his  finding  on  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  current 
$55,000  farm  subsidy  payment  limitation.  S. 
Res.  153.  Senate  adopted  7/15/71. 

Farmers  insured  emergency  loans 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  insured  emergency  loans  of  the  type 
now  authorized  to  be  made  as  direct  loans 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  Public 
Law  92-173. 

Feed  grain  bases  or  domestic  uheat  allot- 
ments for  certain  sugar  producers;  tcheat 
history  preservation 

Authorizes  (1)  the  establishment  of  feed 
grain  bases,  or  wheat  domestic  allotments, 
for  sug^r  beet  producers  who  have  no  proc- 
essing plant  available,  because  their  former 
processing  plant  ceased  operation  on  or  after 
January  1,  1971,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  acreage  planted  to  bar- 
ley prior  to  November  30,  1971  to  be  consld- 
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ered  as  devoted  to  feed  grains  or  wheat  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  acreage  history. 
S.  795.  P/S  3,  25/71. 

Afarfceftny  quota  review  committee 
members 
Permits  farm  marketing  quota  review  com- 
mivtee  members  to  be  appointed  from  any 
county  in  the  State  Instead  of  from  only  the 
county  In  which  the  farm  subject  to  the 
quota  being  reviewed  Is  located  or  nearby 
counties.  S.  1131.  P/S  6/11/71. 

Meat  and  poultry  inspection  costs 
Increases  the  maximum  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  any  State  meat  or  poultry 
Inspection   system   from   60   to   80   percent. 
S.  1316.  P/S  7/29/71. 

National  forest  law  enforcement 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision In  the  enforcement  of  local  law  on 
lands  within  the  national  forest  system.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-82. 

Peanut  allotments 
Amended  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  to  set  new  criteria  for  apportionment 
of    acreage    allotments    among    new    pwanut 
farms.  Public  Law  92-62. 

Perishable  Agriculture  Commodities  Act 

amendments 
Amends  the  Act  to  require  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  be  provided  in  a  repara- 
tion proceeding  only  If  the  amount  claimed 
exceeds  $3,000  (Instead  of  $1,600  as  at  pres- 
ent) ,  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1838. 
P  S  10/6/71.  H.  Gal. 

Potatoes 
Makes  permanent  the  existing  exemption 
of  potatoes  for  processing  from  marketing  or- 
ders. S.  2672.  P/S  11/16/71. 

Rural  telephone  bank 
Provided  a  source  of  supplementary  financ- 
ing to  meet  the  growing  capital  need  of  rural 
telephone  systems  through  establishment  of 
a  rural  telephone  bank  to  furnish  assured  and 
viable  sources  of  supplementary  financing, 
which  bank  shall  originally  be  a  wholly  owned 
government  corporation  until  51  percent  of 
the  Class  A  stock  has  been  retired  and  then 
be  a  mixed -ownership  government  corpora- 
tion, subject  to  annual  government  audit 
but  not  budg^etary  review.  Public  Law  92-12. 
School  lunches 
Directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  section  32  funds  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  every  needy  child  of  the  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  he  is  entitled  to  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  provided 
that  the  maximum  t>er  lunch  limitation  on 
the  amount  States  may  relmbtirse  schools 
for  such  lunches  shaU  not  be  flxe<i  by  the 
Secretary  at  less  than  40  cents  or  cost,  which- 
ever Is  less;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
Public  Law  92-153. 

Tobacco  allotments 
Permitted  the  transfer  across  county  lines. 
In  the  same  State,  of  Virginia  Fire-cured 
tobacco  type  21  and  Virginia  Sun-cured 
tobacco  type  37  allotments,  which  previously 
could  be  transferred  only  from  one  farm  to 
another  in  the  same  county.  Public  Law  92- 
144. 

Wine  promotion  activities 
Amended  section  402  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  to  remove  the  restriction 
on  foreign  market  promotion  activities  for 
domestic  wine.  Public  Law  92^2. 

APPaOPRIATIONS :       1871 

Continuing  appropriations 
Continued,  through  June  30,  1971,  funding 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies,  appropriating  $2,404,134,605 
In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  advance 


funding   for   the   Washington   Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority.  Public  Law  93-7. 
Second    supplemental,    J971 
Appropriated  $7,028,196,978  In  supplemen- 
tal funds  for  fiscal  year    1971.  Public  Law 
92-18. 

SuppZemenlal — Labor 

Appropriated    $50,675,000    for    unemploy- 
ment  compensation   for   Federal   employees 
and  ex-servicemen.  Public  Law  92-4. 
Urgent    supplemental 

Appropriated  $1,037,872,000  for  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  Defense  Departtnent  (claims,  de- 
fense); the  Veterans'  Administration  (com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  readjtistment 
benefits);  the  Labor  Department  (Wage  and 
Labor  Standards  Administration,  salaries 
and  expenses) ;  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Environmental  Health 
Service  and  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission;  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (Disaster  loan  fund) ;  fimds  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  (Disaster  relief). 
Public  Law  92-11. 

1972 

Agriculture-environmental     and     consumer 
protection 

Appropriated  $13,276,900,050  for  the  Agri- 
culture-Environmental  and   Consumer   Pro- 
tection programs.  Public  Law  92-73. 
Continuing  appropriations 

Made  continuing  appropriations  for  sev- 
eral departments,  agencies,  corporations,  and 
other  organizational  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  interruption  of  continuing 
government  functions  until  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
bUls  for  fiscal  year  1972  or  untU  the  ex- 
piration of  this  Joint  resolution  on  August  6, 
1971,  whichever  occurs  first.  Public  Law  92-38. 

Made  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  the  period  from  August  6 
to  October  15,  1971.  Public  Law  92-71. 

Made  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  period  from 
October  15  to  November  16,  1971.  Public  Law 
92-139. 

Made  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  period  from  No- 
vember 15,  1971,  to  December  8,  1971.  Public 
Law  92-162. 

Defense 

Appropriated  $70,518,463,000  for  the  vari- 
ous military  departments  and  other  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  H.R.  11731. 
Public  Law  92-     . 

District  of  Columbia 
Appropriated  $932,512,700  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,   Including  a  Federal   payment 
of  $166  mUlion.  H.R.  11932.  Public  Law  92-     . 

Housing  and  urban  development -independent 
offices 

Appropriated  $18,339,738,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain  other 
Independent  executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
mission, and  offices.  Public  Law  92-78. 

Interior  and  related  agencies 
Appropriated  $2,223,980,035  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies. 
Public  Law  92-76. 

Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies 
Appropriated  $20,804,662,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 
Public  Law  92-80. 

Labor  Department — Emergency  employment 
assistance 
Appropriated  $1  billion  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  emergency  employment  assist- 
ance. Public  Law  92-72. 

Legislative  branch 

Appropriated  $529,309,740  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch.  Public  Law  92-61. 


Military  construction 
Appropriated    $2,037,097,000    for    military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. Public  Law  92-160. 

Office  of  Education  and  related  agencies 
Appropriated   $5,146,311,000  for  the   Office 
of   Education   and    related    agencies.    Public 
Law  92-^8. 

Public  Works — Atomic  Energy  Commission — 
Independent  offices 
Apprc^rlated  $4,675, 125,0(X)  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  development,  the 
Atomic  Elnergy  Commission,  and  related  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions.  Public 
Law  92-134. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary 
Appropriated  $4,067,116,000  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and   related  agencies.  Public  Law 
92-77. 

Supplemental 

Appropriated  $3,406,386,371  In  supplemen- 
tal funds.  HJR.  11955.  Public  Law  92- 

Supplemental — Labor 

Appropriated    $270,500,000    for   unemploy- 
ment  compensation   for   Federal   employees 
and  ex-servicemen  and  trade  adjtistment  al- 
lowances. Public  Law  92-141. 
Transportation 

Appropriated  $2,905,310,997  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agen- 
cies. Public  Law  92-74. 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  general  govern- 
ment 

Appropriated  $4,752,789,690  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  certain  Independent  agencies.  Public 
Law  92-49. 

Urgent  Agriculture  appropriations 
Appropriated  $17  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  summer  program 
of  the  non-school  feeding  programs  for  chil- 
dren. Public  Law  92-36. 

ATOMIC    ENEROT 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorization 
Authorized   $2,325,187,000  for   the   Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-84. 

CONGBESS 

Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Senate 
Expands  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  to  enable  It  to  acquire  any  work  of 
art,  historical  object,  document  or  material 
relating  to  historical  matters,  or  exhibit  for 
placement  or  exhibition  In  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Senate  Office  Building,  or 
In  rooms,  spaces  or  corridors  thereof.  S.  Res. 
96.  Senate  adopted  4/1/71. 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
Required  broadcasters  to  charge  all  can- 
didates (Federal  and  State)  no  more  than 
the  lowest  unit  rate  In  the  same  time  period 
for  46  days  before  primaries  and  60  days  be- 
fore general  elections;  provided  that  a  per- 
son selling  space  In  any  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine to  candidates  for  Federal  office  may  not 
make  a  charge  in  excess  of  the  charges  made 
for  comparable  use  of  such  space  for  other 
purposes;  imposed  a  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  use  of  communications  media 
by  candidates  for  Federal  office  of  the  greater 
of  (1)  10  cents  times  voting  age  population, 
or  (2)  $50,000,  but  not  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  overall  limitation  can  be  spent  for  the 
use  of  broadcasting  stations;  provided  that 
no  candidate  for  Presidential  nomination  can 
spend  for  the  use  in  a  State  of  communica- 
tions media,  or  for  the  use  In  a  State  of 
broadcast  stations,  on  behalf  of  his  candi- 
dacy, a  total  amount  In  excess  at  either  the 
overall  communications  media  limitation,  or 
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the  broadcast  limitation,  which  would  have 
been  available  to  blm  bad  he  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Benator  from  that 
State;  provided  that  the  commanlcatlons 
media  expenditure  limitations  shall  be  in- 
creased In  proportion  to  increases  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  with  the  base  period  be- 
ing calendar  year  1970;  provided  that  the 
States  may  make  the  broadcasting  spending 
limit  applicable  to  State- wide  elections,  and 
made  the  limitation  applicable  to  any  money 
spent  by  a  candidate  or  on  his  behalf;  requir- 
ed broadcasters  selling  time  on  the  behalf  of  a 
candidate  to  obtain  a  written  certification 
that  the  amount  to  be  spent  will  not  put  the 
candidate  over  the  limitation,  and  applied  the 
same  requirement  to  spending  for  non-broad- 
cast media;  made  the  provisions  of  the  act 
respecting  disclosure  of  Federal  campaign 
funds  applicable  to  every  elective  process, 
every  candidate,  and  every  political  commit- 
tee (national,  state  or  local)  which  accepts 
contributions  In  a  calendar  year  In  excess  of 
$1,000;  provided  that  responsibility  for  re- 
celling,  compiling,  and  publishing  flnanelal 
statements  of  contributions  and  e.Tpenditures 
for  candidates  and  political  committees  shall 
be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  with 
resp»ect  to  candidates  for  Senator,  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  candidates  for  Representative,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  In  other  cises;  and  con- 
tained other  provisions.  S.  382.  Public  Law 
92- 

Female  appointees 
Permits  the  appointment  for  the  Senate  of 
pages,  elevator  operators,  post  office  em- 
ployees, or  Capitol  policemen  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  S  Res  112 
Senate  adopted  5  13  71. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment 
PpoTldes  for  the  esublishmeut  of  a  22- 
member  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment to  consist  of  11  Members  each  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  S  J.  Res  17.  P  S 
3   18  71.   HJ.  Res.  3.  P  H  7 '20  71. 

CRIME  -  J  U O ICIAB  Y 

Additional  judicial  district  in  Louisiana 
Creates  an  additional  Judicial  district  In 
Louisiana  by  dividing  the  present  eastern 
district  Into  two  districts,  the  eastern  and 
middle  districts;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. H.R.  3749.  P  H  518  71  PS  amended 
11   23  71. 

Civil  Rights  Commission  authorization 
Increased  the  armual  authorization  for  the 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights  from  $3.4  million 

to  $4  million.  Public  Law  92-«4. 

Copyright  protection 
Extended  until  December  31.  1972  the  du- 
ration   of    copyright    protection    in    certain 
cases.  Public  Law  92-170. 

I>efentton  camps — proHibtfjon 

Restricted  the  Imprisonment  or  other  de- 
tention of  citizens  by  the  United  States  to 
situations  in  which  statutory  authority  Tor 
their  incarceration  exists  and  repealed  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950  which  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  detention 
camps  and  Imposed  certain  conditions  on 
their  use.  Public  Law  92-138. 

Federal  Court  jurors 
Amends  the  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act 
of  1968  to  change  from  21  years  to  18  years 
the  minimum  age  qualification  for  service  on 
grand  juries  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  S.  1975.  P/S  12/1  '71. 

Juvenile  Deliqtiency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  amendments  of  1971 
Extended  the  Act  for  1  year,  until  June  30, 
1972,  and  authorised  $76  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  for  programs  and  projects  under 
the  act;  authorized  an  increase  from  60  to 
75  percent  in  the  Federal  share  of  funding 
for  Juvenile  rehabilitation  projeote  to  make 
such  ftinding  consistent  with  funding  In  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Aot  of  1968;  authorised  grants  to  assist  Ju- 


venUe  rehabUltatlon  projects  sponsored  by 
nonprofit,  private  agencies;  and  established 
an  Interdepartmental  CJouncll  to  coordinate 
all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
Public  Law  82-31. 

Limited  copyright  in  sound  recording* 
Provided  for  the  creation  of  a  limited  copy- 
right In  sound  recordings  for  the  purpcee  of 
protecting  against  unauthorized  duplication 
and  piracy  of  sound  recordings.  Public  Law 
92-140 

Patent  Office 
Provides  for  several  miscellaneous  amend- 
ments of  title  35.  United  States  Code,  and 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  organization  of  the 
Patent  OfBce  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. S.   1254.  P  S  4  22   71. 

PATENTED    AND    TRADEMARKS 

Afforded  patent  and  trademark  applicants 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  claim  for  a  filing 
date  earlier  than  the  date  of  which  the  appli- 
cation was  received  by  the  Patent  Office 
Public  Law  9S-34. 

Authorized  the  United  States  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  United  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property  and 
the  Committee  fcr  International  Cooperation 
in  Information  Retrieval  Among  Patent 
Offices  In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  studies 
and  othsr  projects  in  connection  with  inter- 
national patent  and  trademark  matters. 
Public  Lr.w  92-132. 

Suits  to  adjudicate  disputed  land  titles 
Permits  the  United  Slates  to  be  named  a 
party  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  any  per- 
son to  quiet  title  to  land  claimed  by  the 
United  States  and  gives  the  district  courts 
original  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  these  ac- 
tions. S.  216.  P,  S  12   11   71. 

VS.  District  Court 
Authorizes  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  West  Virginia  to 
hold  court  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  S. 
230.  P  S  4  21    71. 

DEFENSE 

i4ss!Stant  Secretary  oj  Def('n''e — additional 
Provides  for  an  Increase  from  9  to  10  in  the 
number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
with  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  to  be  desig- 
nated for  telecommunications.  H.R.  8856. 
Public  Law  92- 

Dependents'  special  allotcanca  for  emergency 
evacuation 

Made  permanent  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  special  allowances  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  emergencv  evacuations. 
Public  Law  92-176. 

Disposals  from  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles 

Authorized  disposal  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles  of  various  materials, 
as  follows: 

Abaca:  25  million  pounds.  Public  Law  92- 
114. 

Amosite  asbestos:  32.839  short  tons.  Public 
Law  92-104. 

Antimony  6.000  short  tons.  Public  Law 
92-105. 

Celestite:  12,270  short  dry  tons.  Public  Law 
92-111. 

Chromite.  Chemical  grade:  324,500  short 
dry  tons.  Public  Law  92-107. 

Chromium  metal:  4,238  short  tons.  Public 
Law  92-103. 

Columbium:  5.010.716  pounds.  Public  Law 
92-109. 

Diamond  tools:  64,178  pieces.  Public  Law 
92-102. 

industrial  diamond  crushing  bort:  18,912,- 
000  carats.  Public  Law  92-83. 

Industrial  diamond  stones:  4,961.000  carats. 
Public  Law  93-108. 

Iridium:  256  troy  ounces.  Public  Law  92- 
98. 


8.233  short  dry  tons. 


Kyanite-mullite:  4,820  short  dry  tons.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-116. 

Magnesium:  78.000  short  tons.  Public  Law 
92-113. 

Manganese,  battery  grade:  4.805  short  dry 
tons.  Public  Law  92-101. 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade:  4.424.840 
short  dry  tons.  Public  Law  92-100. 

Mica:  5.026.987  pounds.  Public  Law  92-91. 

Quartz  crystals:  330,000  pounds.  Public 
Law  92-97. 

Rare  earth  materials: 
Public  Law  92-106. 

Selenium:  475.000  pounds.  Public  Law  92- 
110. 

Shellac.  2  9  million  pounds.  Public  I«w 
92-99. 

Silicon  carbide:  166.453  short  tons  S  754 
P,  3  6  21    71. 

Sisal:  100  million  pounds.  Public  Law  92- 
115. 

Thorium:  210  short  tons.  Public  Law  92-96. 

Vanadium:  1,200  short  tons.  Public  Law  92- 
112. 

Vegetable  tannin  extracts:  46.263  long  tons. 
Public  Law  92-89. 

Zinc:  515.200  short  tons.  S.  766.  P  S  C  21   71. 

Healtli  care  benefits  for  certain  surviving 
dependents 

PerniitieU  surviving  military  dependents 
c'f  Armed  Forces  members  who  die  while 
eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay,  or  from 
a  disease  or  injury  incurred  while  eligible 
for  such  pay,  who  are  receiving  benefits 
under  the  special  program  for  the  physically 
handicapped  or  mentally  retarded  provided 
the  civilian  health  and  medical  program  of 
the  uniformed  services  (CHAMPUSi  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  such  benefits  until  they  pas.i 
their  21st  birthday.  Public  Law  92-58. 
Marine  Corps  subsistence  alloirances 

Provided  subsistence  allowances  to  cer- 
tain Marine  Corps  officer  candidates  while 
they  are  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
P\ibllc  Law  92-172. 

Military  construction  authorization 
Provided  construction  and  other  related 
authority  for  the  military  departments,  and 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within 
and  outside  the  US.  and  provided  authority 
for  construction  of  facilllles  for  the  Reserve 
components,  in  the  total  amount  of  $1,986.- 
323,000;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
Public  Law  92-145. 

Military  pilot  rating  requirements 
Repealed  sections  3692.  6023,  6025,  and 
8692,  of  Title  10,  U.S.C.,  so  as  to  eliminate 
specific  flying  hour  requirements  and  cer- 
tain obsolete  provisions,  and  added  a  new 
section  to  the  same  title  to  permit  military 
pilots  to  be  trained  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  up-to-date  pilot  training  techniques. 
Public  Law  92-168. 

Military  procurement  authorization 
Authorized  $21,316,870,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  major  procurement,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  provided  mlUtary  con- 
struction authority  for  facilities  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Safeguard  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system;  authorized  the  personnel  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  declared  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  l)e  to  terminate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  military  operations 
In  Indochina,  and  provided  for  withdrawal 
therefrom  of  U.S.  forces  at  a  date  certain, 
subject  to  release  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  an  accounting  for  all  Americans 
missing  in  SM:tlon;  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. Public  Law  92-156. 

Military  selective  service — military  pay 
Extended  the  mlUtary  draft  for  2  years 
untu  Jtxly  1.  1973;  Increased  mlUtary  pay: 
authorized  military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  declared  It  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  to  terminate  all   U.S.  military 
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operations  In  Indochina  and  to  provide  for 
the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  forces  at  a  date  certain  subject 
to  the  rrtease  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovemment 
and  subject  to  an  accounting  for  all  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action;  and  contained  other 
provisions.  PubUc  Law  92-129. 

National  Guard  technicians 

Increased    the  celling  for  National  Guard 
technicians   from   42,500   to  49,200   In   fiscal 
year  1972  and  to  53,100  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  beyond.  Public  Law  92-119. 
iJOrC  scholarships 

Increased  the  number  of  ROTC  scholar- 
ships and  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  these  scholarships  in  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  92-166. 

ROTC  subsistence  allowances 

Raised  the  subsistence  allowance  for  ROTC 
cadets  from  $50  to  $100  a  month  to  meet  in- 
creased costs  of  room  and  board.  Public  Law 
92   171. 

Service  academies — appointments 

Makes  eligible  for  competitive  Presidential 
appointment  the  sons  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  prisoners  of  war  In 
Vietnam  or  who  are  otherwise  In  a  missing 
status  as  presently  defined  by  law.  and  In- 
creases from  40  to  65  the  number  who  can 
compete  for  such  appointment.  S.  2945.  P  S 
12   10  71. 

Survivor  benefits 

Provided  that  promotions  of  personnel  In 
a  missing  status  are  valid  for  all  purposes, 
including  Federal  benefits  to  survivors,  even 
when  the  date  of  death  of  the  missing  mem- 
ber is  later  determined  to  have  occurred  prior 
to  the  promotion  date.  Public  Law  92-169. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Administration  of  estates 

Amended  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
to  increase  the  Jurisdictional  amount  for  the 
administration  of  small  estates,  to  Increase 
the  family  allowance,  to  provide  simplified 
procedures  for  the  settlement  of  estates,  and 
to  eliminate  provisions  which  discriminate 
against  women  in  administering  estates.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-88. 

Administrative  improvements 

Provides  authority  for  several  needed  Im- 
provements relating  to  the  administration 
of  government  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
S.  2204.  P.  S  12/1/71. 

Assaults  on  District  of  Columbia  firemen 

Provided  the  same  criminal  penalties  for 
assaults  on  firemen  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  Interfering  with  such  firemen  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  as  are 
presently  provided  by  law  for  assaults  on 
and  Interference  with  police  officers  in  the 
city  Public  Law  92-92. 

Charitable    trusts 

Amended  title  I  of  the  DC.  Code  to  facili- 
tate the  amendment  of  the  governing  Instru- 
ments of  certain  charitable  and  split-inter- 
est trusts,  and  certain  corporations  which 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  which  are  treated  as 
'•private  foundations"  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses, in  order  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  Sec.  508  of  the  Federal  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Public  Law  92-177. 
Commission    on    the    Organization    of    the 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia — 

exferwion 

Extended  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  6  months  (from  Sep- 
tember 22,  1971  to  March  22,  1972).  Public 
Law  92-25. 

Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
Provided  maximum  Interest  celling  rates 
In  connection  with  direct  installment  loans 


and  direct  automobile  Installment  loans;  es- 
tablished maximum  credit  service  charge 
rates  for  revolving  credit  accounts;  made  re- 
visions relating  to  garnishment  of  wages;  and 
provided  an  exemption  from  the  usury  stat- 
ute for  mortgage  banking  and  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts  and  made  retroactive  the 
present  exemption  of  life  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies. S.  1938.  Public  Law  92- 

Decedents'  estates — minor's  share 
Facilitated  the  distribution  of  a  minor's 
share  In  the  personal  property  of  an  estate 
whenever  such  share  is  of  the  value  of  $1,000 
or  less,  and  the  minor  Is  not  otherwise  under 
a  legal  disability  and  does  not  have  a  duly 
appointed  and  qualified  guardian.  Public 
Law  92-85. 

Election  Act  amendments 
Amends  the  D.C.  Election  Act  to  redefine 
qualifications  for  qualified  electors;  provides 
for  referendums,  advisory  elections  and  com- 
munity elections  on  the  ballot;  establishes 
a  presidential  preference  primary  and  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  electing  delegates  to 
political  party  national  conventions;  pro- 
vides requirements  for  reporting  campaign 
funds;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2878. 
P,  S  11  20  71.  P  H  amended  12,  13 '71.  Senate 
agreed  to  House  amendments  with  amend- 
ments 12,  14  71. 

Freeway  Airspace  Utilization  Act 
Allows  fuller  utilization  of  space  over  and 
under  freeways  by  making  available  for  pri- 
vate and  public  purposes  such  airspace  as 
win  not  impair  the  full  and  safe  use  of  free- 
ways. S.  1367.  P/S  12  1  71. 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  amendments 
Revises  the  makeup  of  the  Commission  on 
Licensure;  provides  for  temporary  licensure 
of  certain  physicians  and  osteopaths;  and 
broadens  the  use  of  endorsement  as  a  method 
of  licensure,  by  eliminating  the  application 
of  reciprocity  as  a  barrier  to  the  admission 
of  competent  physicians  to  practice  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  H.R.  8589.  P  H  6  14  71. 
P,  S  amended  8/6/71. 

Home  rule 
Provides  for  enactment  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  Charter  Act  providing,  among 
other  things,  for  an  elected  Mayor  and  City 
Council  and  requires  the  District  to  conduct 
a  referendum  within  4  months  after  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  legislation  to  determine 
whether  the  registered  voters  of  the  District 
accept  the  Charter  Act.  S.  2662.  PS  10/12/71. 
Incorporating  professions 
Authorizes  Individuals  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  rendering  professional  services 
which,  under  existing  law,  custom,  or  stand- 
ards of  professional  conduct  or  practice,  may 
not  be  rendered  through  a  corpKjratc  struc- 
ture, to  join  In  the  formation  of  a  corpora- 
tion. Public  Law  92-180. 

Afemorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
Extended  for  2  additional  years  the  existing 
authority  for  the  erection  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune.  a  prominent  Negro  educator.  Public 
Law  92-57. 

Metropolitan  Police  Department  band 
Permitted  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  Executive 
Protective  Service,  and  the  United  States 
Park  Police  force  to  participate  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment band.  Public  Law  92-124, 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
Granted  a  Federal  charter  of  incorporation 
to  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-93. 

Payment  of  medical  expenses  for  police  and 
firemen  retired  for  total  disability 
Authorized  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  necessary  ooets  of  medi- 
cal, surgical,  hoq>ltal,  or  related  health  can 


services  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metrofwlitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  and  the  United  States  Secret 
Service,  who  are  retired  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  for  total 
disability  incurred  In  line  of  duty  and  which 
expenses  are  incident  to  the  injury  or  dis- 
ease which  Is  the  cause  of  such  retirement. 
Public  Law  92-121. 

Police  commendations 
Commends  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  for  their  efficient  action  dur- 
ing demonstrations  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  in 
May.  S.  Res.  119.  Senate  adopted  5  10  71. 

Potomac  River  reservoirs 
Gives  broad  authorization  to  the  D.C.  Com- 
missioner to  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
for  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  Dis- 
trict's equitable  share  of  the  non-Federal 
costs  of  any  reservoir  which  may  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  construction  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  or  any  of  Its  tributaries  which 
would  benefit  the  DC.  water  supply.  S.  1362. 
P  S  12,  1  71. 

Public  utilities 

Standardized  procedures  for  the  testing  of 
utility  meters;  added  a  penalty  provision  to 
enable  certification  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968;  and  authorized  Joint  cooperative  action 
by  the  DC.  Public  Service  Commission  with 
State  and  Federal  regulatory  bodies  on  mat- 
ters of  Joint  Interest.  Public  Law  92-94. 

Regulating  employment  of  minors 
Extensively  revises  the  existing  child  labor 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  enacted  in 
1928.  to  reflect  present  demands  by  youth 
for  Jobs,  and  to  eliminate  obsolete  and  re- 
strictive provisions  which  hinder  the  em- 
ployment of  minors.  H.R.  2592.  P  H  6  14  71. 
P  S  amended  8  6  71. 

Residency  requirement  of  electors 

Establishes  a  90  day  residency  durational 
requirement  In  order  to  be  a  qualified  elector 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  30  day 
requirement  for  election  of  electors  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President;  and  provides 
that  a  quailified  elector  must  be  18  years  of 
age.  S.  2495.  PS  9  15  71.  PH  amended 
9  28.71.  Senate  concurred  in  House  amend- 
ment vrtth  an  amendment  10,6  71. 

Retirement  benefits  for  totally  disabled 
policemen  and  firemen 

Provided  that  former  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force,  the  VS.  Park  Police, 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  who  were  retired  prior  to 
October  1,  1956,  for  service-incurred  dis- 
ability which  was  rated  at  100  <1;  at  the  time 
of  their  retirement,  shall  have  their  annu- " 
Itles  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  are 
those  for  members  who  retired  for  service- 
incurred  disability  subsequent  to  that  date. 
H.R.  2600.  Vetoed  by  President  8  17  71. 

Revenue  Act 

Authorized  a  Federal  payment  of  $173  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  and  of  $178  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  succeeding  fiscal  years 
and.  in  addition,  authorized  $8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  $12  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  use 
only  to  pay  D.C.  officers  and  employees  (other 
than  teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen)  In- 
creased compensation  required  by  compara- 
bility adjustments  made  after  January  I, 
1972;  Increased  the  D.C.  motor  vehicle  fuel 
tax.  unincorporated  business  tax,  and  corpo- 
rate Income  tax;  delegated  to  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil certain  taxing  authority  of  Congress;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  H.R.  11341.  Public 
Law  92 — . 

School  fare  subsidy 

Extended  the  subsidy  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  school   children  In  the   District  of 
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Columbia  for  three  years   to  August.   1974 
Public  Law  93-80. 

Sickle  cell  anemia — prevention 
Authorizes  programs  In  order  to  conduct 
voluntary  screening,  counseling,  and  public 
education  regarding  slcUe  cell  anemia,  and 
to  aid  la  increased  research  In  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  the  disease.  S.  2677  P,  S 
12  9  71. 

Substitute  teachers  retirement  credit 
Makes  creditable  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
puting civil  service  retirement  annuity  bene- 
fits certain  service  by  substitute  teachers  in 
the  DC.  school  system  rendered  alter  July  1, 
1955.  S.  1031.  P/S  12  9/71. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
amendments 
Implemented  provisions  of  the  Employment 
Security  Amendments  of  1970  (Pi.  91-373) 
which  made  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  to  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act.  S.  2429.  Public  Law  92—. 

ECONOMY -FINANCE 

Adjustment  of  outstanding  currency: 
Permits  the  writeoff  of  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes,  national  bank  notes,  and  silver 
certificates  Issued  after  June  30,  1929  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  they 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  are  held  in 
collections  and  will  never  be  presented  for 
redemption.  S.  670.  PS  2   18  71. 

Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
amendments: 
Amended  the  Act  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  regarding  the  expenditure  of  avia- 
tion user  tax  revenues  from  the  Alrix>rt  and 
Airway  Triist  Fund  established  by  that  law. 
Public  Law  92-174. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  and 
Public  Works  and  Econottiic  Development 
Act — extensions: 

Extended  for  2  years  until  June  30.  1973 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  and  authorized  therefor  $800  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973;  au- 
thorized the  continuation  of  the  general  pro- 
gram pKjrtlons  of  the  Appalachian  program 
for  aa  additional  4  years  with  biennial  au- 
thorizations for  >282  million  for  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  and  0294  million  for  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975;  added  a  4-year.  »40  million 
Appalachian  airport  safety  improvements 
program;  and  made  other  changes.  Public 
Law  92-65.  (A  similar  bill— S.  575 — but  one 
which  would  have  reactivated  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  and  authorized  $2 
bilUoa  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1970  for  grants  for  state  and  locai 
public  works,  was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon 
on  6  29.71.  The  Senate  sustained  the  veto 
on  7   14/71.) 

AssiatOTice  for  U.S.  citizens  returned  from 
abroad — continuation 

Extended  for  2  years  (to  June  30.  1973)  the 
authorization  for  the  provision  of  temporary 
assistance  to  U.S.  citizens  returned  from  for- 
eign countries  under  certain  circumstances 
Public  Law  92-40. 

Consumer  product  warranties 
Sets  forth  In  Title  I  disclosure  and  desig- 
nation standards  for  written  warranties  on 
consumer  products  costing  more  than  >5 
each;  defines  federal  content  standards  for 
full  warranties,  and  provides  consumer  rem- 
edies for  the  breach  of  written  waramty 
and  written  service  contract  abllgatlons;  In 
Title  n.  Improves  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's ability  to  deal  with  unfair  consumer 
acts  and  practices  "affecting"  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  the  Commission  with 
power  to  seek  preliminary  injunctions,  to 
initiate  actions  In  Federal  district  court  seek- 
ing specific  redress  for  consumers  injured  by 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices,  and  to 
secure  civil  penalties  for  knowing  violations 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  and 
prortdes  for  promulgation  of  rules  by  th» 
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Commission  defining  acts  and  practices 
which  are  unfair  or  deceptive  to  consumers 
S.  98«.  P/S  11/8/71. 

Disaater  relief— Medical  care  facilities 
Amended  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  for  the  reptOr, 
reconstruction  or  replacement  of  any  private, 
nonprofit  medical  care  facility  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  major  disaster  after  January  1, 
1971.  S.  1237.  Public  Law  92- 

Duty-free  status  of  certain  gifts  by  Armed 
Forces  members  serving  in  covibat  zones 
Extended  until  December  31,  1972  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duties  on  gifts  sent  from 
servicemen  serving  in  combat  zones  to  the 
United  States.  H_R,  8312.  Public  Law  92- 

Duty-free  treatment  of  certain  products 
Provided  for  the  permanent  duty-free 
treatment  of  calcined  bauxite,  bauxite  ore, 
aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide.  TNT  and 
blends  of  TNT  and  ammonium  nitrate,  gen- 
erally called  Amatol,  and  tinned  sheets  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  m.iple  sap  evapora- 
tors. Public  Law  92-151 

Duty  suspension  of  certain  metal  scrap 

Continued  for  2  years  (until  July  1,  19731 
the  existing  suspen.s!cn  of  duties  on  certain 
metal  waste  scrap  provided  by  Item  911.12  of 
th?  Tariff  Schedules.  Public  Law  92  44. 

Duty  suspension  of  certain  spun  silk  yarn 
C-)ntlnii?d  for  2  years,  until  November  7. 
1973,    the   suspension    of    duties   on    certain 
clasaitlcations  of  5pur.  nllk  v.irn.  Ptibllc  L.iw 
92    161. 

Economic  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1971 
.\mends  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to 
include  economic  as  wei:  as  natural  disasters; 
modifies  the  definitions  of  a  "major  disas- 
ter" to  Include  the  existerce  of  an  unem- 
ployment rate  50  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  six  of  the  preceedlng  twelve 
months  or  a  100  percent  lrcre.ise  over  twelve 
months  to  a  rate  higher  than  6  percent;  pro- 
vides expanded  unemployment  ccmpensation 
benefits  in  a  disnster  area;  provides  reloca- 
tion assl.stance  to  unemployed  individuals  In 
disaster  area?:  expands  the  aid  to  major 
sources  of  employment  in  such  areas  to  in- 
clude leans  to  certain  enterprises;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  2393.  P  3  8  5  71. 

Economic  opportunity  amendments 

Authorized  $6  billion  through  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  anti-poverty  programs  author- 
Ized  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  and  three  new  programs 
in  the  areas  of  comprehensive  child  care, 
legal  services,  and  community  economic  de- 
velopment. S.  2007.  President  Nixon  vetoed 
129/ 71.  Senate  sustained  veto  12  10,71. 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  amendments 
Authorized  the  President  to  issue  orders 
and  regulations  to  stabilize  prices,  wages, 
rents  and  salaries  nt  levels  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  May  25,  1970,  except  that  prices 
may  be  stabilized  at  levels  below  those  pre- 
vailing on  such  date  if  necessary  to  eliminate 
windfall  profits  or  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation;  authorized  the  President 
to  Issue  orders  ana  regulations  to  stabilize 
Interest  rates  and  corporate  dividends  and 
similar  transfers  at  levels  consistent  with 
orderly  economic  growth;  directed  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  standards  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  determining  levels  of  wages,  salaries, 
prices,  rents,  Interest  rates,  corporate  divi- 
dends, and  similar  transfers;  provided  en- 
forcement procedures  and  provisions  for  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  review  and  neces- 
sary authority  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  economic  stabilization  program;  con- 
tained certain  limitations  on  wage,  salary, 
and  price  controls;  authorized,  effective  Jan- 
uary, 1972,  comparability  adjustments  la  the 
rates  of  pay  of  each  Federal  pay  system  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1970,  with  the  amount  of  such  increases  not 


to  exceed  5  5  percent;   and  contained  other 
provisions    S.  2891.  Public  Law  92- 

Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act 
Authorized  a  maximum  of  $2bO  mlUlon  for 
emergency  loan  guarantees  to  major  business 
enterprises,  designed.  In  particular,  for  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  subject  to 
the  approval,  under  certain  conditions,  of  an 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Sectirltles  and  Exchange  Commission 
Public   law  92-70. 

Export  Administration  Act 
Provided  a  temporary  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  to  October  31    1971 
Public  Law  92-37. 

Provides  a  temporary  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  to  May  1  1972 
Public  Law  92-150. 

Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971 
Excluded  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  In  the  discharge  of  Its  functions  from 
the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  exempted  the  Banks  operations 
from  any  annual  expenditure  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  limitations  imposed  on 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government;  in- 
creased from  $3.5  billion  to  »10  billion  the 
amount  of  outstanding  guarantees  and  in- 
surance the  Bank  may  charge  on  a  fractional 
reserve  basis  against  its  overall  limitation; 
increased  the  overall  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
the  Bank  may  have  ouUtandlng  at  any  one 
time  from  $13  5  billion  to  $20  billion;  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Bank  for  1  year  to 
June  30,  1974;  precluded  the  Bank  from 
guaranteeing.  Insuring,  extending  credit,  or 
participating  In  the  extension  of  credit  to 
any  nation  with  respect  to  which  tha  Pr.-sl- 
der.t  determines  that  such  transaction  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest;  direct- 
ed the  Bank  to  offer  financing  In  support  of 
US.  exports  that  Is  competitive  with  that 
being  offered  by  the  government  agenclc?s 
of  the  other  principal  exporting  nations,  and 
contained  other  provisions.  Public  Law  92- 
126 

Home  mortgage  loan  by  federally  insurii 
bank  to  a  bank  examiner 
Provides  a  narrow  exclusion  from  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  of  current  law  against  any 
dealings  between  Federal  bank  examiners 
and  federally  insured  institutions  that  they 
either  examine  or  have  power  to  examine  so 
as  to  permit  the  making  and  accepting  of  a 
home  mortgage  loan  between  these  parlies, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.  S.  2262.  P  S 
12  3   71. 

Interest  equalization  tax — extension 
Extended  the  Interest  equalization  tax  for 
2  years  from  March  31.  1971  to  March  31. 
1973;  provided  discretionary  authority  to  the 
President  to  extend  the  tax  to  debt  obliga- 
tions with  maturities  of  less  than  1  ;  ear. 
restricted  the  tax-free  rollover  privilege  of 
existing  mtitual  funds  to  Investments  in  the 
funds  prior  to  March  24,  1971;  and  made 
other  changes.  Public  Law  92-9. 

Interest  rates  and  cost-of-living  stabiliea- 
tion — temporary  extension 
Provided  a  temporary  extension  tintil  June 
1,  1971  of  certain  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  Interest  rates  and  cost-of-living  stabiliza- 
tion. Public  Law  92-8. 

Investment  Company  Act  amendments 
Amended  sec.  27(f)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  the  refund  rights  contained  in  that  sec- 
tion apply  to  any  periodic  payment  plan 
other  than  a  plan  under  which  the  amount 
of  sales  load  deducted  from  any  payment 
thereon  does  not  exceed  9  percent  of  such 
payment,  PubUc  Law  93-165. 
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Lost  or  stolen  securities 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  replace  for  their  owners  loet  or  stolen 
bearer  securities  of  th«  United  Stat«e  prior 
to  their  maturity.  Public  Law  92-19. 
PubUc  debt  and  interest  rate  limitations 
Increased  the  permanent  debt  limitation 
from  $380  bllUoa  to  $400  billion  and  provided 
fur  a  temporary  increase  (until  July  1.  1972) 
from  $15  biUloa  to  $30  billion;  provided  that 
long-term  U.S.  obligations,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  $10  billion,  may  be  te- 
sued  without  regard  to  the  statutory  4'/4  per- 
cent limitation  on  the  interest  rate  on  long- 
term  twnds;  and  provided  that  U.S.  Govern- 
ment obligations  issued  after  March  3,  1971 
having  a  market  value  below  face  value  can- 
not be  redeemed  at  face  or  par  value  In  pay- 
ment of  any  U.S.  tax.  Public  Law  92-5. 

Purchase  of  U.S.  obligations  by  Federal 
Reserve  Banks 

Extended  for  a  2-year  period,  from  June 
30,  1971  to  June  30,  1973,  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  VS. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-45. 

Renegotiation  Amendment  of  1971 

Amended  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  to 
extend  the  Act  for  2  years  until  June  30. 
1973,  to  nKKllfy  the  Interest  rates  on  exces- 
sive profits  determinations  and  on  refunds 
where  excessive  profits  determinations  are 
found  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  provide  the 
Court  of  CltUms  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  renegotiation  cases;  and  contained  other 
provisions.  Public  Law  92-41. 

Revenue  Act 
Provided  a  7  percent  Job  development  in- 
vestment credit;  repealed  the  7  percent  excise 
tax  on  passenger  autonx>bilee  and  the  10  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  light-duty  trucks;  In- 
cresfied  the  personal  exemption  deduction 
for  1971  from  $650  to  $675  and  to  $7S0  for 
1972  and  thereafter  and  increased  the  low- 
income  allowance  for  1973  and  thereafter 
from  $1,050  to  $1,300;  provided  for  a  child 
care  deduction:  provided  tax  deferral  Ux  ex- 
port Income  of  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations  (DISC'S);  allowed  tax  Incen- 
tives for  political  contributions  to  candidates 
for  public  office;  provided  for  public  finan- 
cing of  presidential  election  campaigns,  effec- 
tive with  the  1976  presidential  election,  with 
an  optional  tax  checkoff  of  $1  on  income  tax 
returns  to  be  used  for  campaign  funds  of 
the  party  of  one's  choice;  and  contained  oth- 
er provisions.  Public  Law  92-178. 

Small  Business  Act  amendment 

Amended  the  Small  Business  Act  to  In- 
crease by  $900  million  (from  $2 J  billion  to 
$3.1  billion)  the  amount  of  certain  loans, 
gtiarantees.  and  other  obligations  or  com- 
mitments outstanding  in  any  one  time  from 
the  business  loan  and  Investment  funds  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  thus 
permitting  a  continuation  of  five  SBA  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1972.  Public  Law 
92  16. 

Small  Business  Amendments  Act  of  1971 
Expands  existing  Small  Business  Act 
(SBA)  programs  which  encourage  participa- 
tion in  the  financing  of  small  business  by 
private  capital;  establishes  a  new  program 
of  grants  to  reduce  interest  costs  to  small 
business:  amends  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  to  recognize  the  development 
of  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies  and  to  clarify  SBA's 
guarantee  authority  with  respect  to  deben- 
tures issued  to  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies:  amends  the  SBA  to  establish 
four  new  programs  to  assist  businesses  which 
affect  or  are  affected  by  environmentai  reg- 
ulations and  pollution:  and  provides  reim- 
bursement, on  a  limited  basis,  tor  certain  out 
of  pock«t  costs  presently  being  met  by  vol- 
unteer groups.  S.  1905.  PS  5/31/71. 


Social  security  amendments 
Increased  social  security  benefits  by  10 
percent  across-the-board  retroactive  to  Jan- 
tiary  1.  1971;  Increased  by  S  percent  special 
payments  to  certain  persons  age  12  and  over; 
and  provided  for  an  Increase  in  the  taxable 
wage  base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000  effective 
January.  1972  and  a  5.15  percent  increase 
in  the  tax  rates  in  1976  and  thereafter.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-5. 
Social  security  provisions:  WIS  program: 

medicaid 
Provided  the  social  security  lump-sum 
death  payment  for  equitably  entitled  in- 
dl-.-tduals  to  the  extent  that  they  incur  ex- 
ptenses  customarily  connected  with  a  death, 
even  though  the  body  may  be  unavailable 
for  burial:  provided  for  improvements  in  the 
Work  Incentive  Program;  extended  through 
1972  the  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969,  as  amended,  enabling 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  to  keep  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
social  security  benefit  Increases  that  were 
provided  effective  in  1970:  and  Included  un- 
der Medicaid  care  in  intermediate  care  fa- 
cillUes.  HM.  10604.  Public  Law  92-     . 

Sugar  Act  amendments 
Extended  the  Sugar  Act  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  and  fixed  foreign  quotas  for 
1972,  1973,  and  1974;  increased  quotas  for 
domestic  producing  areas;  made  expropria- 
tions occurring  on  or  after  January,  1961 
eligible  for  relief  through  F>residential  action, 
and  provided  for  a  special  tax  on  sugar  from 
the  offending  country  for  reimbursement 
purposes;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
Public  Law  92-138. 
Transfer  of  trust  funds  to  the  Philippines 
Provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Philippine 
Government  of  money  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  holds  in  a  special  trust  account  to 
make  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
outstanding  matured  bonds  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Its  pollticfU  subdivisions  issued  be- 
fore  1934.  S.   1330.  P/S  3/2S,/71. 

Unemployment  compensation 
Extended  for  an  additional  10  yetirs  the 
period  during  which  States  may  obligate, 
for  adminlstratlTe  purposes,  certain  funds 
transferred  from  excess  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  collections;  provided  for  up  to  26 
weeks  of  additional  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  to  persons  who  have  exhaust- 
ed benefits  in  States  where  unemploj-ment 
rates  exceed  5  percent,  such  emergency  com- 
pensation generally  to  be  payable  only  for 
weeks  which  end  before  July  1,  1973.  HJR. 
6065.  House  adopted  conference  report  12, 
15/71. 

Wage  and  price  controls  and  ceilings  on  de- 
posit interest  rates — exfcnsjon  of  authority 
Extended  until  July  1.  1973.  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  to 
establish  flexible  ceilings  on  the  rate  of  in- 
terest payable  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
by  commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks. 
and  savings  and  loan  associations;  extended 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  President's  author- 
ity to  initiate  a  program  of  voluntary  credit 
controls:  and  extended  for  1  year,  until  May 
1.  1972,  the  President's  authority  to  establish 
mandatorv  price  and  wage  controls.  Public 
L^w  92-15. 

nrcrcATiON 
Education  arrtendments 
Revises  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  constitute  a  single  law  including  all  con- 
tinuing higher  education  financial  assistance 
programs,  and.  In  general,  extends  the 
authorizations  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1975;  amends  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  ex- 
tends authorizations  for  funds  for  programs 
thereunder  through  fiscal  year  1973;  estab- 
lishes aa  Bdueatlon  Division  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


to  Include  the  present  Office  of  Education 
and  the  newly  created  National  Foundation 
for  Secondary  Education  and  National  In- 
stitute of  Bducatlon;  and  contains  other  pre- 
visions. S.  659.  PS  8  6  71.  P  H  amenUed 
11   4   71. 

Ev^rrgency  School  Aid  and  Quality  Integrated 
Education  Act 
Authorizes  $1.5  billion  between  the  date 
of  enactment  and  July  1.  1973,  for  a  project 
grant  program  attempting  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  minority  group  isolation 
in  public  schools.  S.  1557.  P/S  4/26  71.  H.R. 
2266  H.  Cal.  Provisions  contained  in  S.  659. 
P  S  8  6  71.  PR  amended  11'4  71 

CENEKAl.   COVEaNI££NT 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Provided  for  a  final  legislative  settlement 
to  the  claims  of  the  Alaska  Native  {>eople  to 
the  lands  which  now  comprise  the  State  of 
Alaska;  extinguished  all  Native  claims  to 
lands  In  Alaska;  provided  that  the  Natives 
will  receive  title  to  40  million  acres  divided 
among  the  some  220  villages  and  12  Regional 
Corporations;  provided  for  the  organization 
of  village  and  regional  corporate  enterprises 
to  administer  funds  and  lands  granted;  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  a  $462.5  mil- 
lion payment  to  be  paid  over  an  11 -year  pe- 
riod; provided  a  right  to  the  Native  people  to 
share  in  revenues  derived  from  the  muieral 
resources  of  Alaska  until  $500  million  has 
been  received;  and  contained  other  provi- 
sions   H.R.  10367.  Public  Law  92- 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 

Authorized  $670,000  for  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  Public  Law  92-33. 

Authorizes  $4.3  million  for  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  enlarges  the  Commission 
representation  from  37  to  50  members;   and 
contains   other  provisions.   S.   1857.   P.  S   12 
2  71. 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 

E^stablished  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  position  of  an  additional  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  replace  the  new  ex- 
isting position  of  Assistant  Secretary  lor 
Administration.  Public  Law  92-22. 

Establishes  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  position  of  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Intended  to 
perform  duties  relating  to  Indian  affairs.  S. 
291.  P.  S  8  5/71. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Research  Center,  Utah 

Authorizes  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  new  Bureau  of  Mines  research 
center  as  a  replacement  facility  for  that  now 
located  and  established  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  and  provides  for  the 
sale  of  the  fixed  Improvements  and  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  University 
S.   978.   P   S    12   8,71. 

Civil  servxce  retirement 

Permits  an  employee  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress eligible  for  an  immediate  retirement  an- 
nuity after  a  cost-of-living  increase  is  effec- 
tive, but  before  the  next  cost-of-living  in- 
crease effective  date,  to  retire  and  receive  an 
annuity  not  less  than  it  would  have  been  haJ 
he  been  eligible  and  retired  before  the  ef- 
fective date;  provides  that  the  survivor  an- 
nuity of  an  employee  or  Member  who  dies 
after  the  cost-of-living  increase  date  would 
not  be  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
commenced  on  or  before  the  efTective  date.  S 
1681.  P  S  5  14  71,  P  H  amended  5,  17  71. 
Civil  service  stirrifcrs  annuities 

Defines  "child"  fop  the  purposes  of  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  to  include  children  living  with 
an  adoptive  parent  and  makes  them  eUglble 
for  a  survivor  benefit  If  the  child  is  in  the 
process  of  being  adopted  at  the  time  of  deaili 
of  the  employee  or  annuitant  and  the  adop- 
tion process  is  later  completed  by  the  sur- 
viving spouse    S    3896    P  S  12  3  "71. 
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Commission  on  Governm^ent  Procurement 
Provided  the  Commission  on  Qovernment 
Procurement  with  additional  time  to  com- 
plete Its  assigned  mission  by  ext«ndlng  Ita 
final  reporting  date  until  December  31  1973 
Public  Law  93-47. 

Comprehensive  Drug  Abtise  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  amendment 

Amended  the  Act  to  provide  an  Increase 
from   «1    million    to   (4   million   In   the   au- 
thorization   for    the    (Commission   on    Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuae.  Public  Law  93-13. 
Constitutional  conventions 

Provides  the  procedural  machinery  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  that  part  of  article  V  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  which  authorizes  a 
convention  called  by  the  States  to  propose 
specific  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  S. 
315.  P,  S  10  19,  71. 

Credit  unions 
Made  provision  for  Federal  credit  unions 
to  be  given  two  additional  years  to  meet  the 
requirements   for   Federal    share   Insurance. 
H.R.  9961.  Public  Law  92-     . 

Depository  libraries 
Authorizes  the  Public  Printer  to  designate 
the  library  of  the  highest  appellate  court  in 
each   state  as  a  depository  library    S.  2227 
PS  7   16,  71. 

Discrimination  in  Federal  employment 
Designed  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  women  under  certain  Federal  stat- 
utes which  now  grant  preferences  or  benefits 
to  males  but  do  not  clearly  grant  similar 
benefits  to  females.  H.R.  3628.  Public  Law 
92-     . 

Federal  employees'  pay 
Enabled  approval  of  the  President's  alter- 
native plan  for  pay  adjustments  for  Federal 
employees  which  he  submitted  to  Congress  on 
August  31.  1971,  thus  delaying  pay  adjust- 
ments from  January  to  July,  1972.  S.  Res. 
169  (disapproval  resolution).  Senate  rejected 
10  7  71.  H.  Res.  596  (disapproval  resolution). 
House  rejected  10  4  71. 

Federal  overtime  pay 
Provided  overtime  pay  for  Intermittent  and 
part-time   general  .schedule  employees   who 
work   in    excess   of   40   hours   a   week.   H  R 
8689.  Public  Law  92- 

Foreign  claims  settlement  commission 
Changes  the  term  of  office  of  Commission 
members  from  3  years  to  a  term  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  and  reduces  the  pres- 
ent full-time  membership  of  3  members  to  1 
full-time  member  and  3  part-time  members 
S.  1306.  P  S  6  23,71. 

General  Accounting  Office  positions 
Authorized  the  Comptroller  General  to  fix 
the  compensation  for  five  positions  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  level 
IV  of  the  executive  schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  when  he 
considers  such  action  necessary  because  of 
changes  in  the  organization,  management 
responsibilities,  or  workload  of  the  GAO 
SM.  9442.  Public  Law  92- 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
Proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 
S.J.  Res.  7.  Became  effective  as  26th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  June  30,  1971. 
Mail  advertising 
Imposed  restrictions  on  certain  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  matter  in  the  malls  to 
curtaU  the  mailing  of  articles  which  present 
a  hazard  to  postal  emj^oyees,  mall  process- 
ing   machines   and    other    equipment.    H  R 
8548.  Public  Law  92- 

Metric  system  study 
Authorize*  $144,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  to 
complete  the  metric  system  study  authorized 
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by  the  act  of  August  9,  1988.  S.  1257.  P/S  7/ 
30  71. 

Migratory  bird  hunting  stamps 
Gave  the  Secrstary  of  the  Interior  discre- 
tionary authority  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
duck  stamp  from  «3  to  $5.  H.R.  701.  Public 
Law  G2-. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere 
Provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  25- 
member  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  to  be  primarily 
responsible  for  advising  on  the  progress  of 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  in  the  fields  of  marine 
and  atmospheric  sciences  and  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  National  Oceanic 
and  Atomspherlc  Administration  programs. 
Public  Law  92-125. 

National  Science  Foundation  authorization 
Authorized  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation $655,500,000  for  fiscal  year   1972,  in- 
cluding $3  million  In  foreign  currencies  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  Public  Law  92-86. 

Postal  Savings  System 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  distribute  among  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam,  their  pro  rata  share  of 
the  balance  of  unclaimed  postal  savings 
deposits  on  hand.  Public  Law  92-117. 

Protecting   privacy  and  rights  of  Federal 
employees 

Prohibits  indiscriminate  executive  branch 
requirements  that  employees  disclose  their 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  that  they 
attend  Government-sponsored  meetings  and 
lectures  or  participate  in  outside  activities 
unrelated  to  their  work;  that  they  report 
on  their  outside  activities  or  undertakings 
unrelated  to  their  work,  and  that  they  sub- 
mit to  questioning  about  their  religion,  per- 
sonal relationships  or  sexual  attitudes,  or 
that  they  support  political  candidates  or 
attend  political  meetings;  makes  It  illegal 
to  coerce  an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make 
charitable  contributions  or  to  require  him 
to  make  certain  financial  disclosures;  pro- 
vides the  right  of  counsel  and  the  right  to 
a  civil  action  in  certain  Instances;  and 
establishes   a   Board   on   Employees'   Rights 

5.  1438.  P  S  12  8  71. 

Public  buildings  amendments 
Amends  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  to  update  certain 
limiting  and  technical  provisions  in  the  pub- 
lic buildings  law;  requires  Individual  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  account  In  their 
annual  budgets  for  the  approximate  com- 
mercial value  of  their  office  space  for  a  fiscal 
year;  and  creates  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  new 
Federal  buildings  fund,  to  be  composed  pri- 
marily of  rental  equivalents  to  be  paid  by 
the  departments  and  agencies;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  1736.  P  S  11   1   71. 

Railroad  retirement  annuities 
Amended  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  a  temporary  10  percent  In- 
crease in  railroad  retirement  benefits  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1971,  to  terminate,  along 
with  the  present  15  percent  Increase,  bn  June 
30,  1973,  and  to  extend  lor  6  months,  until 
December  31.  1971.  the  date  by  which  the 
Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement  is  to 
submit  its  report  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Public  Law  92-46. 

Reorganization  plan  authority  extension 
Extended  until  AprU  1.  1973,  the  author- 
ity of  the  President,  under  chapter  9  of  title 

6,  U.S.C.  (executive  reorganization),  to  sub- 
mit reorganisation  plans  to  the  Congress 
proposing  reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch:  and  contained  other  provisions.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-179. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  t  of  1971 
Established  In  the  executive  branch  a  new 
agency.  Action,   to   be   responsible   for  ad- 


ministering the  following  volunteer  pro- 
grams: Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer  Programs 
now  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
the  National  Student  Volunteer  Program' 
Poster  Grandparents,  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program,  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives, and  Active  Corps  of  Executives  Ad- 
ditional contemplated  transfers  to  Action 
after  Its  establishment  are  the  Peace  Corps 
program,  the  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  Voluntary  Action,  and  the  Teacher 
Corps.  S.  Res.  106  (disapproval  resolution) 
Senate  rejected  6  3  71.  Plan  became  effective 
6   4  71. 

Spanish-speaking  people 
Authorized   funds   for   the   Cabinet   Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing  People   for   fiscal   years    1972   and   1973 
Public  Law  92-122. 

Star  route  mail  contracts 
Clarifies  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  regarding  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postal  Service  to  renew  a  star 
route  contract  for  the  transportation  of  mail 
to  permit  renewal  of  such  contracts  with 
subcontractors  who  are  supplying  services 
satisfactory  to  the  Postal  Service.  S  1989 
P  S8  5,71. 

Texas  land  addition 
Gave  the  consent  of  Congress  to  consider 
the  land  acquired  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Mexican  States  for 
the  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the  Chamlzal. 
to  be  a  geographical  part  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  that  that  State  shall  have  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  Pub- 
lic Law  92-36. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islajids 
Authorized  an  ex  gratia  contribution  of 
$5  million  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered 
damages  arising  out  of  hostilities  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  noncombat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July 
1,  1961;  established  a  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Commission  to  determine  the  validity  of  such 
claims;  and  authorized  $20  million  for 
claims  payments.  Public  Law  92-39. 
Virgin  Islands — Amendment  of  Revised 

Organic  Act 
Amended  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  give  the  Attorney  General  discre- 
tionary authority  to  appoint  more  than  one 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Public  Law  92-34. 

Weather  modification  reporting 
Required  all  persons  engaged  in  non-fed- 
erally  sponsored  weather  modification  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States  to  report  those 
activities  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  H.R. 
6893,  Public  Law  92-     . 

HEALTH 

Cancer  Act 

Enlarged  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  tNIH)  In  order  to  advance  the  na- 
tional effort  against  cancer;  provided  that 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
shall  coordinate  all  of  the  activities  of  NIK 
relating  to  cancer  with  the  National  Cancer 
Program  and  that  he  shall  submit  directly 
to  the  I»resldent  for  review  and  transmittal 
to  Congress  an  annual  budget  estimate  for 
the  program  and  shall  receive  directly  all 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  In- 
stitute; authorized  the  establishment  of  15 
new  centers  for  clinical  research,  training, 
and  demonstration  of  advanced  diagnostic 
and  treatment  methods  relating  to  cancer; 
authorized  $20  million,  $30  million,  and  $40 
million  for  fiscal  years  1973,  1973,  and  1974, 
respectively,  for  cancer  control  programs,  and 
authorized  for  other  cancer  programs  $400 
million,  $800  mlUlon  and  $600  mUUon  for 
fiscal  years  1972.  1973.  and  1974.  respectlvelr. 
and  contained  other  provisions.  S.  1828.  Pub« 
lie  Law  93- 
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Children's  Dental  Health  Act 
Auttaorlxes  $2S  million,  $48  million,  and 
IjO  million  In  fiscal  yeazB  1S72.  1073,  and 
1974,  respectively,  lor  pilot  dental  can  proj- 
ects providing  preventive,  corrective,  and 
fallow-up  care  to  disadvantaged  children,  as- 
sistance to  conununlUea  and  acbools  which 
wish  to  fiuoridate  their  water  supplies,  train- 
ing of  dental  auxlllartea.  and  training  of 
dentists  and  dnntal  students  bow  to  best 
utilize  dental  anxlllarlf«;  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Dental  Advisory  Commit- 
tee; and  contains  otlker  provisions.  S.  1874. 
P  S.  12/10/71. 

Comprehensive  Health  Uanpower  Training 
Act  of  1971 
Autbortaed  a  total  of  $3  billion  for  pur- 
poses of  the  act:  extended  for  3  years  the 
grant  aasistance  provMled  for  construction 
of  reeearch  and  tc«chlng  faculties  under  Ti- 
tle vm  of  tbe  Public  Healtb  Service  Act. 
and  added  loan  guaranty  and  interest  sub- 
sidy authority  for  teaching  facilities;  pro- 
vided grants  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
training  for  the  health  professions,  and 
established  a  program  of  loan  guarantees  and 
interest  subsidies  for  such  construction;  au- 
thorized funds  for  a  student  loan  program 
and  pirovMed  for  grants,  based  on  enroll- 
ment, to  Bcbools  for  graduate  ntedlcal  and 
dental  education;  provided  for  grants  to 
schools  In  financial  distress;  added  a  new 
program  of  grants  to  health  or  educattonfa 
entities  for  training  in  family  medicine;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  Public  Law  92- 
157. 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
Strengthens  and  Improves  the  administra- 
tive struct ui«  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  BducaUon,  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
through  which  the  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  re- 
sponsible for  delivering  a  broad  range  of  co- 
ordinated drug  abuse  prevention,  treatznent, 
and  rehabilitation  services;  establishes  a 
Sp>ecLal  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President; 
estabUabes  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  wltliln  tbe  NaUonal  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  administer  certain  author- 
ities assigned  to  Uie  Secretary:  and  provides 
for  extensive  new  Federal  asBtstance  to  pro- 
mote and  improve  tbe  developoient  of  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  S.  3097.  P,  S 
12,2/71. 

Health  professions  student  loons  and  schoUir- 
ihift — extension 
Amended  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  for  1  year  untU  June  30,  1972.  the 
loan  az>d  actaolarsbip  provisions  for  students 
of  the  health  professions.  PubUc  Law  93-52. 

National  AdxH.aory  Commission  on  Health 
Science  and  Society 
Establishes  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Scieooe  and  Science  and  So- 
ciety to  be  composed  of  15  members,  which 
is  to  undertake  a  oomprebensive  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal 
implications  erf  advances  In  biomedical  re- 
search and  technology.  S.J.  Res.  75.  PS 
12  2   71. 

Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971 
Authorized  a  total  of  $700  million  for  pur- 
pwes  of  the  act;  amended  title  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  program  of  assistanoe  to  acbools 
and  students  of  professional  nursing;  author- 
ized construction  asai stance;  extended  and 
broadened  the  program  ot  construction 
grants  for  nursing  education  facilities  and 
added  authority  for  loan  guarantees  and  In- 
terest subsidies:  extended  and  broadened 
the  authority  for  speotal  project  gianta  for 
Improvement  in  nurae  training;  authorized 
a  new  program  at  capitatkn  grant*  to 
schools  of  nursing  to  replaoe  tbe  present 
fonaula    grant     autttority;     extended     and 


broadened  the  auttaorlty  for  nursing  sdiolar- 
shlps  for  needy  stwlents;  and  contained 
other  proTlslons.  PubUc  Law  93-156. 

ItutHtion  program  for  the  elderly 
Amended  tbe  OMer  a»»jm-u-»««  Aot  of  1965 
to  aatborlae  $100  milllan  for  1073  and  $160 
million  for  fiscal  year  1074  In  grants  to  the 
States  for  establishing  and  operating  nutri- 
tion iHx>Jects  to  provide  low  cost,  nurtritlon- 
ally  sound  meals  to  Individuals  60  years  of 
age  or  older  and  their  spouses.  S.  110S.  P,  S 
11/80/71.  H.  Gal.  amended. 

Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  outpa- 
tient clinics 

ITrpmssfyl  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  (PHS)  boepUals  and  out- 
patient clinics,  and  the  clinical  research  cen- 
ter at  Lezington,  Kentucky,  remain  open  and 
continue  to  perform  their  multiple  rasponsl- 
biUties  through  fiscal  year  1072.  during  which 
time  the  Secretary  of  Health.  £duoatk>n.  and 
Welfare  and  Congress  should  explore  tbe  re- 
sources and  capabilities  of  these  facilities  to 
determine  which  ones  should  continue  to  be 
operated  by  PHS,  which  ones  should  be  con- 
verted to  community  operation,  and  which 
faculties.  If  any.  should  be  dosed.  S.  Can. 
Bes.  8.  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  12- 
7-71.  House  agreed  to  conference  report 
12/0/71. 

Sickle  cell  anemia 

Establlshee  a  national  program  to  control, 
to  conduct  research,  and  to  improve  pro- 
cedures In  the  tieaUnent  of  pwrsons  suffer- 
ing from  sickle  cell  trait  or  sickle  cell  anemia; 
authorizes  grants  and  contracts  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organisa- 
tioDs.  or  institutions  to  assist  In  establishing 
and  operating  voluntary  sickle  cell  anemia 
screening  and  counseling  programs;  and 
ooutains  other  provisions.  S.  2676.  P/S 
12  8/71. 

Wholsome  Fish  and  Fishery  Products  Act 

Provides  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (FDA)  develop  good  prooeseing  prac- 
tices for  establishments  and  vessels  engaged 
in  fish  processing;  that  tbe  FDA  certify  all 
establishments  and  vessels  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  fish  or  fishery  products  that 
are  in  compliance  with  the  good  processing 
practice  regulations;  that  the  FDA  Inspect 
vessels  and  establlabnkents  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products;  that 
the  FDA  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Intrastate  inspection  programs, 
and  that  the  Federal  government  take  over 
Inspection  of  Intrastate  establishments  if 
state  programs  are  deficient;  and  that  the 
FDA  conduct  programs  for  the  surveillance 
of  dangerous  materials  in  food.  S.  3824  P  S 
12  2,71. 

ROOSINC  AND  UVBAM   BeVi:t.OPlf  ENT 

Housing,  banking,  and  urban  development — 
J?xfension  of  certain  laics 

Extended  flexible  Interest  rate  authority 
for  6  months  until  June  30.  1972;  extended 
authority  for  emergency  Implententation  of 
the  flood  insurance  program  for  2  years  to 
December  31.  1073:  provided  for  a  temporary 
waiver  of  certain  limltatlorns  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  mortgages  by  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association;  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  the  compre- 
hensive planning  program  by  $50  million 
and  for  the  open  space  program  by  $100 
million;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
S.J.  Res.  176.  Public  L*w  02-. 

iMnd  use  planning 

Increases  authorizations  for  comprehensive 
planning  grants  and  open  ^>ace  land  grants 
from  $420  mllUon  to  $470  million  and  $560 
million  to  $660  million,  respectively.  S.J. 
Bes.  S2.  P/S  7/15/71. 

National  Housing  Act  amendm-ent 
Amends   section    404(g)    of   tl>e   Natfcmal 
Housing  Act  to  prevent  an  unintended  call 


for  prepaid  premiums  to  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  by  member 
savings  and  loan  associations.  S.  2781.  P/8 
11/4 '71. 

nWlAlfB 

Blackfeet  and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes^  Montana 
Authorizes  division  and  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribes  of  tbe  Blackfeet  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana, and  tbe  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  tbe  Port 
Belknap  Reservation,  Montana.  S.  671.  P  S 
3   11.  71.P/HsmeQded  13/6,  71. 

Co«/ed«rated  Sattak  astd,  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flalhemd  ILetervation,  Mont. 

Authorizes  dlspoaltion  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  tiie  Coiifederated  Saltsh  and  Koo- 
tenai Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Montana.  S.  60X  P/S  8,2,71.  P.H  amended 
12,  6  71. 
Ct>ruT  D'Alene  Indian  Beservatioa,  Idaho 

Autbortaes  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to 
api^rove  tbe  sale,  exchange,  or  encumbrance 
of  tribal  lands  and  to  sell  or  exchange  in- 
dividually owned  trust  lands  or  Interests 
therein  held  in  multiple  ownership  to  other 
Indians  If  the  sale  or  exchange  is  authorized 
by  the  owners  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
interest  In  such  lands;  also  provides  author- 
ity lor  long  term  leasing  of  trust  lands  up  to 
99  ;  sars.  S.  345.  P,  S  12,  6,  71. 

imdiaa  Education  Act 
Establishes  three  new  programs  to:  assist 
local  educational  agencies  in  tneetlrtg  the 
special  needs  of  Indian  students:  provide 
funds  for  special  programs  and  projects  to 
improve  Indian  educational  opportunities; 
and  support  the  Improvement  ot  adult  In- 
dian educaticn;  establishes  an  Office  of  In- 
dian Education  in  tbe  Office  of  Education 
and  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education;  and  contains  other  provisioos. 
S.  2482.  P  S.  10,  «/71. 

loua  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska 
Authorised  division  and  disposition  of 
judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Iowa  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Public 
Law  92-29. 

Kalispel  Indian  R&servation,  Washington 

Gives  the  Kalispel  Indian  Community  ad- 
ditional land  mauagement  authority  within 
the  Indian  reservation.  H.B..  8391.  Public  Law 
92-     . 

National  American  Indian  policy 

Declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  a  governmentwide  commitment  shall  be 
made  to  enable  Indians  to  determine  their 
own  future  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
and  that  this  statement  of  policy  replaces 
that  set  forth  In  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 108  approved  by  the  SSrd  Congress  on 
August  1.  1963;  that  Indian  self-determina- 
tion and  development  shall  be  a  major  goal 
of  our  national  Indian  policy;  that  there 
should  be  a  recognition  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  assure  that  Indians  residing  beyond 
the  areas  served  by  special  Indian  programs 
receive  equal  consideration  with  other  citi- 
zens for  services  through  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies;  and  that  Indian 
property  and  Identity  will  be  protected  and 
Indians  brought  to  a  social  and  economic 
level  of  full  participating  citizens;  and  con- 
tained other  provisions.  S.  Oon.  Res  26.  Sen- 
ate adopted  12/11/71. 

Nmwjo  Cotnmim tfy  College 

Autborieed  a  federal  financial  contribu- 
tion to  tbe  construction  aiKl  operation  of 
the  Navajo  Community  College,  which  is  a 
college  established  and  operated  by  tbe  Nav- 
ajo Tribe.  H.B.  SOaS.  Public  Law  92-    . 

Po+nfe-Shosfcone   Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Res- 
ervation «iMf  Fallon  Cotomg,  Nevmda 

Provides  that  two  tracts  of  public  domain 
land  will  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Palvrte-Sho- 
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shone  Trib«  of  the  Fallon  Reservation  and 
F^lon  County  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  to  use,  without  compensation, 
for  so  long  as  necessary,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  4  acres  for  Ir- 
rigation canal  purposes;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1115.  P/S  12/6/71. 

Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa  Indiana 
Authorized  distribution  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians.  Public  Law  92-&9. 

Pueblo  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 
Authorized    the    disposition   of   Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  New 
Mexico.  Public  Law  92-164. 

Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  Nevada 

Grants  to  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  the 
beneficial  Interest  In  and  to  certain  land  the 
colony  has  been  using  and  occupying  since 
it  was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
by  purchase  from  private  Individuals  for  use 
as  homesites  for  nonreservatlon  Indians;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1218.  P  S 
12,4/71. 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe  of  Idaho:  Shoshone 

Tribe  of  Wyoming;  Bannock  Tribe  and  the 

Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe 

Authorizes  disposition  and  distribution  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  the 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River 
Reservation,  Wyoming:  and  the  Bannock 
Tribe  and  the  fchoshone  Nation  and  Tribe  of 
Indians.  S.  101.  PS  6,  8  71.  P/H  amended 
12  6  71. 

Shoshone  Tribe 

Authorized  distribution  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  ( 1 )  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes 
of  the  Port  Hall  Reservation,  (2)  the  Sho- 
shone Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation, 
and  (3)  the  Northwestern  Band  of  Shoshone 
Indians.  S.  2042.  Public  Law  92- 

Snohomish   Tribe.    Upper  Skagit   Tribe,  and 
Snoqualmie   and   Skykomish    Tribes 

Authorized  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Snohomish  Tribe,  the 
Upper  Skagit  Tribe,  and  the  Snoqualmie  and 
Skykomish  Tribes.   Public  92-30. 

Sisseton    and    Wahpeton    Tribes    of    Sioux 
Indians 

Authorizes  distribution  to  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  of 
their  portion  of  Judgment  funds  awarded 
to  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians.  S.  1462.  P/S 
6  8  71. 

Summit  Lake  Paiute  Tribe 

Provided  that  all  right,  title  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  600  acres,  more  or 
less,  of  public  domain  land,  together  with  all 
Improvements  thereon,  will  be  held  In  trust 
for  the  Summit  Lake  Paiute  Tribe:  and 
contained  other  provisions.  S.  952.  Public 
Law  92- 

INTERNATIONAL 

Asian  Development  Bank — U.S.  contributiona 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
In  his  capacity  as  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
to  agree  to  a  U.S.  contribution  of  *100  mil- 
lion in  two  Installments  to  the  Bank's  Con- 
solidated Special  Funds  and  authorizes  ap- 
propriations therefor  of  $60  million  and  $40 
million  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  re- 
spectively. S.  749.  P/S  10  20/71. 

Foreign  economic  and  humanitarian 
assistance  authorization,  1972 
Authorizes  H. 144,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  certain  economic  and  humanitarian  for- 
eign assistance  programs;  calls  for  shifting 
more  of  the  economic  aid  to  a  multilateral 
basis  and  requires  a  phasing-out  of  the  bi- 
lateral loan  program;  ties  the  release  of 
funds  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  and  mili- 
tary sales  funds  to  prior  release  of  Impounded 
funds  for  domestic  programs;  suspends  all 
assistance   and    military   sales   to   Pakistan, 


except  humanitarian  relief;  calls  upon  the 
President  to  take  appropriate  action  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  regular  assess- 
ments for  the  United  Nations  to  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  U.N.  budget;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  9910.  P/H 
8/3/71.  S.  rejected  10/29/71.  S.  2820.  P/S 
11   10/71.  In  conference. 

Foreign  military  and  related  assistance 
authorization  for  1972 

Authorizes  91,503.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  foreign  military  assistance,  military 
credit  sales,  and  supporting  assistance:  de- 
clares a  national  policy  that  all  U.S.  forces 
be  withdrawn  from  Indochina  within  six 
months,  subject  to  release  of  prisoners  of 
war:  provides  for  funding  of  military  aid  to 
Thailand  from  the  regular  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  beginning  July  1.  1972;  imposes 
a  celling  of  $341  million  on  obligations  and 
expenditures  In  or  for  Cambodia  for  fiscal 
year  1972:  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 
9910.  P  H  8/3  71.  S.  rejected  10  29  71.  S.  2819. 
P  S  U    11  71.  In  conference. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  {IDS)  — 
U.S.  contributions 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  his  capacity  as  US  Governor  of  the  IDB 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
two  annual  iuttallmems  of  $450  million 
each;  authorizes  appropriations  therefor: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  748.  P  S 
10  19  71. 

International  Development  Association 

{IDA)— U.S.  contributions 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry. 
in  his  capacity  as  the  U.S  Governor  of  the 
Association,  to  contribute  to  the  IDA  three 
annual  installments  of  $320  million  each, 
and  authorizes  appropriations  therefor. 
S.  2010.  P  S  10  20   71. 

Northuest  Atlantic  Fistieric'i  Art 
amendment 
Brought  the  Northwest  Atlaiulc  Fisheries 
Act  of  1950  into  accord  with  two  new  proto- 
cols which  amend  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries. 
Public  Law  92-87. 

Passport  fees 

Authorized  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execution  of 
an  application  for  a  passport.  Public  Law 
92-14. 

Peace  Corps  authorization 

Authorized  $77,200,000  for  the  flical  year 
1972  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Public 
Law  92-135. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
Authorizes  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  S.  18. 
PS  8  2  71.  P/H  amended  11  19/71.  In  con- 
ference. 

Wheat  price  negotiations 
Requests  the  I»resldent  to  ask  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  UNCTAD  to  convene  a 
negotiating  conference  with  a  view  toward 
the  negotiation  of  suitable  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  prices  of  wheat  and  to  thje  rights 
and  obligations  of  members  in  respect  to  In- 
ternational trade  In  wheat.  S.  Res.  136.  Sen- 
ate adopted  7  12  71. 

Treaties 
Additional  protocol  II  to  the  treaty  for  the 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
America:  Designed  for  signature  of  States 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  the  protocol 
commits  the  United  States,  subject  to  Its 
clarifying  interpretations,  to  respect  the  aims 
and  provisions  of  the  treaty,  not  to  contribute 
in  any  way  to  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  and 
not  to  uae  of  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  the  Latin  American  States  for 
which  the  treaty  is  In  force.  Ex.H  (92-2). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  4/19/71. 


Aircraft  Hijacking  Convention:  ThU  con- 
vention for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 
zure of  aircraft  deals  with  the  extradition  of 
prosecution  of  hijackers,  with  each  State 
obliged  to  make  hijacking  punishable  by 
severe  penalties,  and  applies  to  hijacking  of 
all  civil  aircraft,  whether  engaged  in  an  In- 
ternational or  domestic  flight.  Ex.A  (92-1). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  9/8/71. 

Amendments  to  the  1964  Oil  Pollution  Con- 
vention :  Changes  substantially  existing  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  Intentional 
discharge  of  oil  at  sea  and  requires  such  dis- 
charge to  conform  to  a  specific  rate-of-dls- 
charge  formula.  Ex.G  (91-2).  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  9/20/71. 

Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  of  1914— Termi- 
nation: Ex.  L  (91-2).  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  2   17/71. 

Convention  relating  to  intervention  on  the 
high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties: 
Establishes,  with  appropriate  safeguards,  the 
right  of  a  coastal  nation  to  take  whatever 
action  It  deems  necessary  "to  prevent,  miti- 
gate or  eliminate"  the  threat  of  oil  pollution 
ari.ing  from  a  maritime  accident.  Ex.  G. 
(91-2).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
9  20  71. 

Extradition  treaty  with  Spain:  Covers  23 
extraditable  offenses,  including  aircraft  hi- 
Jarkmg  and  offenses  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs.  Ex.  N  (91-21.  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  2/17/71. 

laterniitional  wheat  agreement.  1971:  Re- 
places tlie  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment  of  1967.  which  expired  on  June  30,  1971, 
with  a  new  Wlieat  Trade  Convention  to  con- 
tinue international  cooperation  in  wheat 
trade  and  a  new  Food  Aid  Convention  to 
continue  the  commitment  whereby  parties 
contribute  food  aid  to  developing  countries 
Ex  F  i  92  n  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to   7    12    71. 

Locarno  agreement  establishing  an  inter- 
national cla.ssiflcatlon  for  Industrial  designs: 
Ex  I  1 92-1 ) .  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  12  11  71. 

Nice  agreement,  as  revl.sed.  concerning  the 
international  classification  of  goods  and 
services  to  which  trademarks  are  applied: 
Sets  up  an  organization  which  will  establish 
an  International  classification  of  goods  and 
services  to  which  trademarks  are  applied 
Ex.  M  (91-2).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  12   11  71. 

Okinawa  reversion  treaty:  Prcvldrs  for  the 
reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  Ex.  J  i92-l). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  11    10  71. 

Protocol  to  amend  International  Civil 
Aviation  Convention 
Increases  the  membership  on  the  Council 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion from  27  to  30  representatives.  Ex.  K  (92- 
1).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
12   11   71. 

Tax  convention  with  Japan 
Replaces   an  Income  tax  convention  with 
Japan  dated  April   16,  1954,  as  modified  and 
supplemented   by   protocols  of  May   7,   1960. 
and  August  14.  1962.  Ex.  E  (92-1).  ResolutliJii 
of  ratification  agreed  to  11  29  71. 
Tax  protocol  with  France 
Extends  to  certain  United  States  residents 
the  benefits  of  a  tax  credit  available  under 
French  law  to  residents  of  France  who  re- 
ceive a  dividend  from  a  French  corporation. 
Ex.  O  (91-2) .  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  11  29/71. 

Treaty  with  Mexico  providing  for  the  recovery 
and  return  of  stolen  archaeological,  histori- 
cal and  cultural  properties 
Ex.   K    (91-2).    Resolution   of   ratification 
agreed  to  2/11/71. 

Treaty  with  Mexico  resolving  boundary 

differences 
Settles   three  specific   boundary   problems 
relating  to   (1)   the  Presldlo-OJlnaga  Tracts, 

(2)  the  Horoon  and  Beaver  Island  Tracts,  and 

(3)  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
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and  Mexico;  provides  a  procedure  for 
minimizing  problems  brought  about  by 
future  changes  In  the  channels  of  th«  Rio 
Grande  and  Colorado  Rivers;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  Ex.  B  (92-1).  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  11   29  71. 

LABOB 

Blind  and  other  severely  handicapped — Sale 
of  products  and  services 

Amended  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend 
the  special  priority  In  the  selling  of  certain 
products  to  the  Federal  Government  now  re- 
served for  the  blind  to  the  other  severely 
handicapped,  assuring,  however,  that  the 
blind  vrtll  have  first  preference,  and  to  ex- 
pand the  category  of  contracts  under  which 
the  blind  and  other  severely  handicapped 
Vi'ould  have  priority  to  Include  services  as 
well  as  products,  reserving  to  the  blind  first 
preference  for  6  years  after  enactment;  au- 
thorized $300,000  for  each  of  fi.scal  years  1972, 
1973.  and  1974.  Public  Law  92-28. 

Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 

Provided  for  programs  of  public  service  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons  and  au- 
thorized therefor  $750  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
funds  shall  cease  to  be  obligated  when  the 
national  rate  of  unemployment  recedes  be- 
low 4.5  percent;  established  a  Special  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Program  to  be  used  for 
public  service  Jobs  in  local  areas  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  6  percent  or  more  and 
authorized  therefor  $250  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  Public  Law  92-54. 

Railu>ay  labor-management  dispute 
Designed  to  end  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  by  extending  until  October  1,  1971,  the 
period  for  negotiations  with  respect  to  an  ex- 
isting railway  labor-management  dispute  and 
by  providing  retroactive  wage  Increases  for 
employees  concerned  in  the  dispute.  Public 
Law  92-17. 

MEMORIALS    AND    TKIBCTES 

Audie  L.  Murphy  Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital 
Designated  the  new  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as  the 
Audie  L.  Murphy  Memorial  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital In  honor  of  the  most  decorated  soldier 
of  World  War  H.  HJl.  1120.  Public  Law  92-  . 
Harry  S.  Truman 

Saluted  former  President  Harry  S  Truman 
for  his  extraordinary  record  of  national  serv- 
ice, and  extended  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Senate  for  a  happy  eighty-seventh  birthday. 
S.  Res.  118.  Senate  adopted  5,6.71.  H.  Res. 
422.  House  adopted  5/5/71. 

President  Nixon's  prcrposed  journey  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China 
Commends  the  President  for  his  outstand- 
ing Initiative  In  U.S.  foreign  relations  by  de- 
ciding to  undertake  a  "Journey  for  peace" 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  offers 
Congress'  full  support  to  him  in  seeking  the 
normalization  of  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Senate  adopted  8,2,71. 

Richard  B.  Russell  Federal  Building 
Designates  the  Federal  office  building  and 
U.S.  courthouse  to  be  constructed  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  as  the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Federal 
Building."  S.  861.  P  S  10/29/71. 

Samuel  R.  McKelvie  National  Forest 
Renamed  the  Niobrara  division  of  the  Ne- 
braska National  Forest,  redesignating  It  the 
Samuel  R.  McKelvie  National  Forest.  Public 
Law  92-142. 

NOMINATIONS   (ACTION  BY  ROLL  CALL  VOTE) 

Nomination  of  Earl  L.  Buts,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Nomination  confirmed  12/2/71   (51-44). 
Nomination  of  LewHs  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to   be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statet 


Nomination  confirmed  12/6/71  (89-1). 
Nomination   of    William    H.    Rehnquiat,    of 
Arizona,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Nomination  confirmed  12/10/71  (68-26). 

PROCLAMATIONS 

Human  Development  Month  and  Voluntary 
Overseas  Aid  Week 
Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  9.  1971,  as  "Voluntary  Overseas 
Aid  Week"  and  the  month  of  May,  1971  as 
"Human  Development  Month"  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can voluntary  foreign  aid  programs  and  the 
International  Walk  for  Development.  .S.  Con. 
Res.  22.  Senate  adopted  4  29/71.  House 
adopted  5  5/71. 

International  Book  Year 
Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
proclaim    the    year    1972    as    "International 
Book  Year."  S.J.  Res.  149.  Public  Law  92- 
Medical  Library  Association  Day 
Authorized  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  June  1,  1971,  aa  Medi- 
cal Library  Association  Day.  Public  Law  92- 
23. 

National  Beta  Club  Week 
Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  which  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday   in   March    1972,   as    "National    Beta 
Club   Week."  S.J.  Res.   153.  P/S   11/18/71. 

National  Moon  Walk  Day 

Requested  the  President  to  designate  July 
20.  1971,  as  "National  Moon  Walk  Day." 
Public  Law  92-55. 

National  Peace  Corps  Week 
Authorized  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  beginning  on 
May  30,  1971  and  ending  June  5,  1971  as 
"National  Peace  Corps  Week"  and  to  In- 
vite the  Nation's  Governors  and  mayors  to 
issue  similar  proclamations.  Public  Law 
92-20. 

National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  Week 

Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
last  full  week  in  July  of  1971  as  "National 
Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week"  and  calls 
upon  the  Postal  Service  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  recognition  to  those  carri- 
ers. Public  Law  92-26. 

National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  in  Action 
Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  March  21,  1971,  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  Miss- 
ing In  Action."  I»ublic  Law  92-6. 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Authorized  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation   announcing   the   occasion   of   the 
celebration  of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
Smithsonian    Institution    and   to    designate 
September  26,  1971,  as  a  special  day  to  honor 
the  scientific  and  cultural  achievements  of 
the  Institution.  Public  Law  92-130. 
Trial  Lawyers  Week 
Designated  the  week  commencing  August 
1,  1971,  as  "American  Trial  Lawyers  Week." 
Public  Law  92-61. 

Volunteers  of  America  Week 
Authorized  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
second  week  of  March  1971  as  "Volunteers 
of  America  Week."  Public  Law  92-3. 

Year  of  World  Minority  Language  Groups 
Authorized  the  President  to  designate  1971 

as   the   "Year  of   World   Minority   Language 

Groups, "  Public  Law  92-123. 

Youth  Appreciation  Week 
Provided    for    th«   observance    of    "Youth 

Appreciation   Week"   beginning    the   second 

Monday    In    November,    1971.    Public    Law 

92-«3. 


RESOURCE  BUILDUP 

Arches  National  Park,  Utah 
Provided    for    the   establishment    in    Utah 
of   the   Arches   National   Park   to   consist    of 
some  73.234  acres.  Public  Law  92-155. 

Buffalo  National  River 
Establishes  the  Buffalo  National  River  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  said  area  to  Include 
not  more  than  95,730  acres.  S.  7.  P  S  5  21   71. 
Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah 
Provided  for  the  extension  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Canyonlands   National  Park   In 
Utah  to  Include  certain  areas  omitted  when 
the  park  was  established  In  1964.  by  the  addi- 
tion  of   four   additional   tracts   totaling   ap- 
proximately 79,618  acres.  Public  Law  92-154. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  Utah 
Provided    for    the    establishment    of    the 
Capitol    Reef   National   Park   in   Utah,   for  a 
total  park  area  of  241,671  acres.  S.  29.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-     . 

Connecticut  Historic  Rirerway 
Establishes  a  Connecticut  Historic  River- 
way  along  the  southernmost  section  of  the 
Connecticut  River  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, consisting  of  some  23.500  acres  near  con- 
centrations of  urban  population  along  an  11- 
mlle  stretch  of  the  scenic  Connecticut  north- 
ward from  Old  Saybrook  to  Eaust  Haddam  S. 
36.  PS  12  9/71. 

Fish  protein  concentrate 
Extends  the  authority  granted  by  Public 
Law  89-701.  regarding  the  development  of  a 
fish  protein  concentrate,  an  additional  year 
until  June  30.  1973,  and  extends  the  appro- 
priation authorization  to  June  30,  1971.  S. 
1273.  PS  10  29/71. 

Fishery    conservation    programs 

Authorized  the  President  to  prohibit,  upon 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Cc«nmerce. 
the  importation  of  fishery  products  from  na- 
tions which  conduct  fishing  operations  in  a 
manner  that  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of 
International  fishery  conservation  programs. 
H.R.   3304.   Public   Law   92-     . 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  in  the  vicinity  of  Metropolitan  New 
York  City  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  to  be  comprised  of  not  more  than 
26,250  acres.  S.  1862.  P/S  8/6/71. 

Glen     Canyon     National     Recreation     Area, 
Utah    and    Arizona 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  In  Arizona 
and  Utah  to  ccsnprlse  approximately  1.285,- 
310  acres  of  land  and  water.  S.  27.  P  S 
6  21/71. 

Golden  Eagle  passport  program 
Establishes  a  uniform  Federal  fee  system 
to  defray  some  of  the  expenses  incidental 
to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Federal 
recreational  facilities,  and  continues  the 
"Golden  Eagle  PasspKjrf  annual  permit  lur 
entrance  to  designated  recreation  areas.  S. 
1893. PS  11/22  71. 

Gunboat  "Cairo" 
Provides   for   the  display   for   the   benefit 
and   education   of   the   visiting   public    of   a 
restoration  of  the  original  gunboat  In  a  vlo- 
itor-center  type  construction  near  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  In  Vlck&burg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  Mississippi.  8.  1475.  P/S  12  6  71. 
Horses  and  burros 
Provided  protection  to  wUd   free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  placed  the 
animals  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  purposes  of  man- 
agement of  the  animals  as  components  of  the 
public  lands;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
S.  1116.  Public  Law  92-       . 
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International  peace  garden 
Increa£es  tha  fcuthortaatlon  toe  Uae  appro  • 
priacion  ol  funds  to  oampl«t«  xbe  laternc- 
national  Peace  Oarden,  North  Dakota.  S.  boS. 
P  S  11   9   71. 

Inter.Haie  compcict  to  conserve  oil  and  gas 

Coasents  to  an  extension  and  renewEkl  of 
the  Interstate  csompact  to  Insure  oil  and  gas. 
S  J  Res.  72.  P  3  8,6,71. 

Kories  Unit,  iiisaouri  River  basin  proji-ct. 
Wyoming 

Permuted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  operate  the  Kortes  unit  ao  ae  to  maintain 
sufficient  flovv-s  In  the  North  Platte  River  be- 
low Kortea  Dam  to  enhance  fisheries.  Public 
Law  92- 146. 

Lincoln  Back  Country,  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
Lolo  National  Forests.  Mont. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
classify  as  wilderness  the  national  forest 
lands  known  as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country, 
and  parts  of  the  Lewis  suid  Clark  and  Lolo  Na- 
tional Forests  In  Montana.  S.  484.  P  S  4  5   71. 

Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site,  III. 
Avithorlzfd  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange, 
the  fcn-mer  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  iii 
Springfield.  lUinois.  Public  Law  92    127. 

Marine  Protection  and  Research  Act 
Regulates  the  dumping  and  transportation 
of  waste  nrtaterlal  In  those  parts  of  oceans, 
coastal  and  other  waters  beyond  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States:  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  initiate 
a  comprehensive  program  of  research  on  the 
effects  of  ocean  dumping;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  9727.  P  H  9  9  71.  PS 
aniended  11   24  71.  In  conference. 

.Vidc/;e  Sriake  River — Pro/itbifion  of  Hcen^ing 
ol    hydroelectric    projects 

Suspends  until  September  30.  1978,  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  accept  applications  or  grant  licenses  or 
permits  for  construction  of  hydroelectric 
projects  on  the  Middle  Snake  River  below 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  along  the  Idaho-Oregon 
and  Idaho-Washington  borders.  This  will 
provide  time  for  studies  of  the  highest  and 
best  future  development  of  the  Middle  Snake 
River    S.  488.  P  S  6  28  71. 

Minam   River  Canyon.  Or  eg. 
wilderness  area 

Provides  for  adding  approximately  80.000 
acres  of  the  Mlnan  River  Canyon  area  to 
the  2aO.0OC-acre  Eagle  Cap  Wlidenxess.  lo- 
cated in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  which  was  established  by 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  S.  493.  P  S 
6-4-71. 

Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act 
amendments 

An^nds  the  Act  to  support  research  and 
training  centers  through  the  authorization 
of  matching  grants  to  each  State  of  $100,000 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  $150,000  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  $200,000  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $250.- 
000  In  fiscal  year  1976  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years;  authorizes  additional  funds  for  spe- 
cial mineral  resource  research  projects;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  635.  P/S  7-19-71. 

National  Environmental  Center 

Establishes  a  National  Bnrlronmental  Cen- 
ter and  constituent  laboratories  to  provide 
a  process  whereby  the  entire  range  erf  en- 
vironmental research  and  analysis  can  be 
viewed  and  assessed  as  a  systematic  whole. 
S   1113   P  S  12-7-71. 

National  park  system. 

Increases  celliBgs  In  ^proptlatlons  for 
laiul  acqxiiaiUon  at  clgbt  afwks  In  th«  n*- 
tlonal  park  system;  increaacs  catlings  on  ap- 
propriations for  development  at  three  areas; 
and  authorizes  boundary  revisions  at  nina 
areas.  S.  2601.  P/S  11-19-71. 


Oret/on  Curves  National  Recreation  Area 
EataUlabaa    th«    Ongon    Dunes    National 
Recreation  Area  of  3aj37  acres  within  and 
adjacent  to  tb»  Sinslaw  National  Forest  in 
Oregon.  S.  1«>T7.  P/S  11-4-71. 

Pacific  Coral  Reef's 

Amends  Public  Law  93-127,  ahlch  provides 
for  the  conservatloa  of  coral  reefs,  and  a 
■  Crown  of  Thorns"  starfish  study  and  con- 
trol program,  to  place  Joint  responsibility 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce rather  than  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  S.  1733.  P  S  9  "27  71. 

Pine  Mountain  Wilderness,  Arizona 

Elstabllshes  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness 
within  and  as  a  part  of  the  Prescott  and  Tou- 
to  National  Forests,  Arizona,  comprising  an 
area  of  19,569  acres.  S.  959.  P  S  8  2  71. 

Preseriation  of  historic  monuments 
Assists  State  and  local  governments  to  ac- 
quire surplus  Federal  property  for  use  as 
historic  monuments  by  allowing  the  property, 
pursuant  to  explicit  criteria  and  Federal  ap- 
proval, to  be  used  for  revenue  purposes.  S. 
1152.   P  S  9  28  71. 

Pr  "••ration  of  liistortcal  and  arc'i'r>I'}fjiral 
data 
An\ends  a  1960  law  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary- of  the  Interior,  through  the  National 
P.irk  Service,  conducts  archeologlcal  salvage 
programs  at  reservoir  consirvictlon  sites,  to 
include  within  the  scope  of  such  activity  all 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  or  authorized 
construction  project.s.  such  as  mnjor  airports, 
road.s.  and  public  housing  projects,  and  other 
construction  which  alters  the  terrain;  au- 
thorizes construction  agencies  to  use  or  trans- 
fer vip  to  one  percent  of  funds  appropriated 
for  a  project  to  the  Secretary  for  survey  and 
salvage  work;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S    1245    P  S  8   5   71. 

ReclaTnation  investigation  costs 
Made  the  costs  of  investigations  of  poten- 
tial  Federal    reclamation   projects    nonreim- 
bursable. Public  Law  92-149. 

Reclamation    project    feastbility    studies 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
undertake    feasibility    Investigations    of    ten 
Federal  reclamation  pwojects.  S.  2248.  Public 
Law  912 

River  basin  projects 
Provided  Increased  authorizations  for  14 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  previously 
approved  by  Congress  and  provided  for  ad- 
ditional modifications  of  existing  authoriza- 
tions. S   2887.  Public  Law  92-      . 

Saline  uater  conversion  program 

Extended  the  Federal  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  for  5  fiscal  years  after  fiscal 
year  1972  imd  authorized  $27,025,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972:  redirected  and  extended  the  Fed- 
eral research  and  deyeloproent  program;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  Public  Law  92- 
60. 

Sante  Fe,  Gila.  Cibola,  and  Carson  National 
Forest  tfoundaries ,  New  Mexico 

Extends  the  boutvdarles  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
Gila.  Cibola,  and  Carson  National  Poreeta, 
New  Mexico,  to  Include  certain  public  and 
private  Unds.  S.  447.  P/S  8  2.  71. 

S'loofinj  animals  from  aircraft 
Made  It  unlawful,  subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions, for  anyone  while  airborne  to  shoot 
or  attempt  to  shoot  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing, kUllng,  or  harassing  any  btrd,  fish,  or 
other  anlnaal.  and  provided  criminal  penal- 
ties. PubUc  Law  »2-S9. 

Small  Reclammtion  Lomn  Pro-am  Act 
Removed  tbt  requirement  that  Irrigation  be 
the  prtmary  ptirpoaa  of  a  project;  increased 
tba  limit  on  the  total  coat  of  each  eliglbla 
project;  increasad  the  amount  of  loan  funds 
authorized  for  each  proposal;  and  Incrsanad 
the  total  authorization  for  program  appro- 


priations from  $200  million  to  $300  million 
Public  Law  93-167. 

Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness.  Arizona 
Designates  46.500   acres   as   the   Sycamore 
Canyon  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of 
the  Coconino,  Katbab,  and  Prescott  National 
Forests,  Arizona.  S.  960.  P  S  8  2  71. 

Upper  Snake  River  reclamation  project 
Authorizes  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  potential  Salmon  Falls 
division  oT  the  Upper  Snake  River  reclama- 
tion project  In  south-central  Idaho,  which 
would  provide  Irrigation  water  and  minor 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  benefits  S  43'' 

P  S  6   28   71. 

Washakie   ;V'ilderne.ss  and   the  Shoshone 
National  Forest,  Wyoming 

Designates  the  Stratified  PrimlUve  Area  as 
a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness,  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  South  Absaroka  Wilder- 
ness. Shoshone  National  Forest,  Wyoming  S 
166   P  S5  31   71. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendment.'i 
Establishes  a  policy  that  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  should  be  riimlnated  by  1986,  that 
the  national  chemical.  ph>'slcal.  and  biologi- 
cal Integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters  be  re- 
stored and  maintained,  and  that  an  Interim 
goal  of  water  quality  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wUdllfe  and 
for  recreation  In  and  on  the  water  be  achieved 
by  1981;  changes  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program  from  water  quality  standards  n 
effluent  limits;  balances  the  Federal-State 
effort  lu  the  pollutant  discharge  permit  sys- 
tem; authorizes  $14  billion  during  fiscal 
years  1372  thrjugli  1975  for  Federal  grants  to 
ccmmunltles  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities;  and  contains  other  pro- 
vlsl;:n3  3.  2270.  P  Sll   2  71. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  extennons 

Extended  for  3  months  i  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1971)  authorizations  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Public  Law  92-50. 

Extended  for  an  additional  month 
(through  October  31.  1971)  authorizations 
for  administration  of  the  Fedwitl  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  I»ubllc  Law  92-137. 

Extends  for  an  additional  month  (through 
November  30.  1971)  authorizations  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Water  Pcdlutlon 
Control  Act.  H.R.  11423.  P  H  10  28  71.  PS 
amended  113  71. 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  Amendments 

Placed  an  authoriisatlon  celling  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion annually  on  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  retained 
the  existing  authorization  celling  of  $6  mil- 
lion annually  on  funding  for  river  basin 
commissions.  Public  Law  93-27. 

Water  resources  research 

Amended  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  support  a  water  resources  center  In 
etKh  <rf  the  States;  provided  for  Information 
retrieval  and  dlaseinlnatlon  activities  at  each 
research  center;  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. Public  Law  92-175. 

Whales — Moratorium  on  killing 

Requests  the  Secretary  of  Sute  to  call  for 
an  International  moratorium  of  10  years  on 
the  killing  of  all  species  of  whales.  SJ.  Res. 
116.  P/S  6/ 29/ 71.  H.  Con.  Res.  387.  House 
adopted  11,  1  71. 

SPACE 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion authorization 
Authorised  $3,354,860,000  lor  NASA  for 
fiscal  year  1973  aa  followa:  $3,603,200,000  for 
research  and  development;  $58,400,000  for 
construction  of  fadlttles;  and  $893,350,000  for 
rese«trch  and  program  management.  PubUc 
Law  93-68. 
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TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMUNICATIONS 

Amateur  radio  operators 

Amended  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  permit  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  Issue  licenses  for  the  opera- 
tion of  amateur  radio  stations  by  aliens  who 
have  filed  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States.  Public 
Law  92-81. 

Barge  cargo 

Reciprocally  permitted  foreign-flag  spe- 
cialty barges,  specifically  designed  for  car- 
nage aboard  a  barge  carrying  ship  In  foreign 
trade,  to  carry  export  or  Import  cargo  between 
US.  points  which  has  been  transferred  from 
one  barge  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  U.S.-fiag  companies  the  oper- 
ating flexibility  In  foreign  waters  necessary 
for  the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of 
barge  carrying  ships.  Public  Law  92-163. 
Boat  Safety  Act 

Provided  a  coordinated  national  boating 
safety  program  Involving  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States;  required  manu- 
facturers to  provide  safer  boats  and  boating 
equipment  to  the  public  through  compliance 
with  safety  standards  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation;  authorized 
federal  grant-in-aid  incentive  payments  to 
States  which  have  an  accepted  State  boating 
safety  program  or  Indicate  an  intention  to 
establish  such  a  program;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  Public  Law  92-75. 
Cargo  Commission  Act 

Provides  for  a  coordinated  national  ap- 
proach toward  the  solution  of  the  cargo  theft 
problem  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Presldentlally  appointed  Commission  on  se- 
curity and  safety  of  cargo  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry Into  cargo  security  matters  and  develop 
a  program  for  maximum  cargo  safety.  S.  942. 
P  S  9  8  71. 

Coast  Guard  authorization 

Authorized  $239,210,000  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  Public  Law  92-118. 

Federal-State  Communications  Joint  Board 
Established  a  Federal -State  Joint  Board  to 
consider  matters  regarding  Jurisdictional  sep- 
aration of  communications  common  carrier 
property  and  expenses  between  interstate 
and  Intrastate  operation.  Public  Law  92-131. 

High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
extension 
Removes  the  celling  and  termination  date 
on  authorization  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  field  of  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation. S.  979.  P/S  6/16/71. 

ilfarjfime  authorization,  1972 

Authorized  $229,687,000  for  acquisition, 
construction,  or  reconstruction  of  vessels 
and  construction  differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national  defense  feattires  Incident 
to  the  construction,  reconstruction,  and  re- 
conditioning of  ships;  $239,145,000  for  pay- 
ment of  obligations  Incurred  for  operating- 
differential  subsidy;  $26  million  for  research 
and  development  activities;  $4,318,000  for  re- 
serve fleet  expenses;  $7.3  million  for  mari- 
time training  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.;  and  $2,370,000  for 
State  marine  schools.  Public  Law  92-53. 
Maritime  lien 

Permitted  a  supplier  who  furnishes  neces- 
saries to  a  vessel  to  acquire  a  Hen  on  a  char- 
tered vessel  for  such  necessaries  despite  a 
"prohibition  of  lien"  clause  in  the  charter 
party.  Public  Law  92-79. 

Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  set  property  loas  reduction  standards  for 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  establishes  an  Au- 


tomobile Consumer  Information  study  to 
determine  how  to  provide  consumers  with 
meaningful  Information  about  the  operating 
costs  and  safety  characteristics  of  particular 
vehicles;  establishes  demonstration  projects 
to  test  the  design  and  feasibility  of  diagnostic 
test  Inspection  facilities;  and  establishes  a 
national  policy  against  odometer  tampering. 
S.  976.  P/S  11  ■'3/71. 

Rail  passenger  system  reiHeu' 

Directs  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  to  make  a  study  with  respect  to 
expanding  the  basic  national  rail  passenger 
system;  authorizes  therefor  8100,000;  and  re- 
quires a  report  thereon  to  Congress  by  June 
15.  1971.  S.J.  Res.  92.  P,  S  5  11  71. 
Sonic  booms — regulation 

Prohibits,  w^lth  certain  exceptions,  opera- 
tion of  civil  aircraft  at  a  speed  greater  than 
sound  (Mach  1)  over  the  United  States  ex- 
cept by  authorization  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration;  provides  that  supersonic 
transport  (SST)  prototypes  comply  with  ex- 
isting noise  standards  applicable  to  new  sub- 
sonic Jets;  and  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  submit  to  Congress  and  the 
public  a  report  covering  all  aspects  of  the 
prototype  program  when  It  is  completed. 
S.  1117.  P/S  3   19   71. 

Supplemental  maritime  authorisation 

Authorized  an  additional  $80  million  (from 
$193  million  to  $273  million)  In  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  pay- 
ment of  obligations  Incurred  for  operating- 
differential  subsidy  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration of  the  Commerce  Department,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-31. 

Uniform  Time  Act  of  19S6  amendment 

Permits  a  State  split  by  time  zones  to 
exempt  that  area  of  the  State  lying  vrithln 
a  given  time  zone  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  providing  for 
the  advancement  of  time  (daylight  saving 
time)  between  2:00  a.m.  en  the  last  Sunday 
In  April  and  2:00  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday 
In   October.  S.  904.  P,  S  5   18  71. 

Vessel  Bridge-to-Bridge  Radiotelephone  Act 
Required  a  radiotelephone  on  certain  ves- 
sels In  order  to  reduce  vessel  collisions  and 
other  mishaps.  Public  Law  92-63, 

VETERANS 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
Provides  cost-of-Uvlng  increases  In  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  bene- 
fits to  widows,  children,  and  needy  parents  of 
veterans  who  died  as  a  result  of  service-in- 
curred disabilities.  H.R.  11652.  Public  Law 
92-      . 

Disability  and  death  pension 
Increases  maximum  annual  Income  limita- 
tions; provides  an  average  6.5  percent  cost- 
of-living  Increase  in  the  pension  rates  sched- 
ule; provides  a  new  formula  approach  for 
the  payment  of  pensions;  protects  Individuals 
receiving  "old  law"  pensions  against  loss  of 
reduction  of  pension  because  of  the  recent 
social  security  Increases;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.   11651.  Public  Law  92- 

Group  mortgage  insurance 

Authorized  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  purchase  a  commercial  policy  to 
provide  mortgage  protection  life  Insurance 
for  seriously  disabled  veterans — principally 
service-connected  paraplegic  and  quadri- 
plegic veterans — who  have  received  grants  for 
specially  adapted  hotislng.  Public  Law  92-95. 

Medical  information  exchange  program 
Extended  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  exchange  of  medical  Information  and 
authorized  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
through  fiscal  year  1076.  Public  Law  93-89. 

National  service  life   insuraruse 
Authorized  holders  of  policies  of  national 
service  life  insurance  on  which  dividends  are 


payable  to  use  their  dividends  to  purchase 
additional  paid-up  Insurance.  H.R.  11334. 
Public  Law  93- 

Authorlze  the  conversion  or  exchange  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  to  a  new  policy 
of  Insurance  on  the  modified  life  plan  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  It  pro- 
vided under  existing  law  for  modified  life 
plan  insurance  except  that  the  reduction  of 
the  face  value  by  one-half  occurs  at  age  70 
instead  ol  age  65.  H.R.  11335.  Public  La*- 
92- 

Sale  of  direct  loans 
Authorized  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which  he  determines 
to  be  reaso'.able  under  prevailing  mortgag:; 
conditions  direct  loans  made  to  veterans  pur- 
suant to  chapter  37.  title  38.  United  Stales 
Code.  Public  Law  92-66. 

Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
Defined  the  terms  "widow,"  "widower," 
"child,"  and  "parent"  for  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  purposes  to  provide 
uniform  definitions  Instead  of  the  present 
variance  under  differing  State  laws.  H  R. 
9097.  Public  Law  92- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiu'ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972  —  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  (H.  REPT.  NO.  92-754) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  cominittee  of  con- 
ference on  tlie  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  H731)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Griffin).  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

•  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  14,  1971,  at 
pp.  (46884-46885). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972,  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  provided  appropriations  totaling 
$70.8  bUUon— $70.849,113,000— which  in- 
cluded $500  million  for  military  credit 
sales  to  Israel. 

Since  the  foreign  assistance  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  will  be  considered 
in  the  very  near  future,  provides  funds 
for  the  Israel  military  credit  sales  pro- 
gram, the  Senate  receded  on  the  amend- 
ment providing  $500  million  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference provides  appropriations  total- 
ing $70.5  billion— $70,518,463,000— which 
are — over  1971  appropriations  by  $937,- 
761,750,  below  the  budget  requests  by 
$3,025,366,000,  below  the  House  bill  by 
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$529,550,000,  and  below  the  Senate  bill 
by  $330,650,000. 

The  action  ol  the  committee  of  con- 
ference with  respect  to  each  appropria- 
tion item  in  which  the  Senate  bill  dif- 
fered from  the  House  bill  is  explained  in 
detail  in  the  "Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment of  the  committee  of  conference" 
included  in  the  conference  report — 
House  Report  No.  92-754 — that  is  avail- 
able to  each  Member. 

I  intend  to  comment  briefly  on  sev- 
eral items  that  I  consider  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  Senate.  Then  I  will  be 
glad  to  respond  to  any  questions  on  any 
item. 

The  Senate  disallowed  funds  included 
in  the  House  bill  for  three  ships  in  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  and  conversion  ap- 
propriation. These  items  were — first,  ad- 
vance procurement  for  an  additional  nu- 
clear attack  submarine.  $22,500,000,  sec- 
ond, fleet  replenishment  oiler,  $56.- 
500,000,  and  third,  conversion  of  a  sur- 
veying ship.  $12,300,000. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  on  the 
inclusion  of  fxmds  for  all  of  these  ships, 
and  after  considerable  discussion,  the 
conference  committee  agreed  to  the  res- 
toration of  $22.5  million  for  the  advance 
procurement  for  the  additional  nuclear 
attack  submarine  and  $56.5  million  for 
the  construction  of  the  fleet  replenish- 
ment oiler.  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  funds  provided  for  the 
nuclear  attack  submarine  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget,  I  personally  feel 
that  funds  provided  for  the  procurement 
and  construction  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems should  be  in  response  to  specific 
budget  requests  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  has  been  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  con- 
sidering the  bills  for  the  past  2  years. 
However,  the  responsibility  of  a  confer- 
ence committee  is  to  reconcile  differences 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Senate 
conferees  had  to  recede  on  funds  for 
these  two  ships. 

The  House  bill  Included  $5.8  million 
for  advance  procurement  to  support  a 
possible  buy  of  the  Air  Force's  A-7D  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1973.  even  though  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  not  made  a 
decision  to  continue  the  procurement  of 
this  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1973.  However, 
the  House  conferees  insisted  on  the  in- 
clusion of  these  funds,  and  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed,  after  being  assiu-ed 
that  these  funds  would,  for  the  most 
part,  be  obligated  for  engines  and  elec- 
tronic components  that  can  be  used  to 
support  existing  aircraft  in  the  Air 
Force  inventory  in  the  event  there  is  a 
decision  made  not  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  this  aircraft.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  funds  being 
wasted  in  the  event  we  do  not  continue 
the  production  of  A-7Ds. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  acting  on  the 
bill,  the  House  terminated  the  Army's 
XM-803/MBT-70  tank  development  pro- 
gram and  provided  $20  million  for  the 
initiation  of  a  new  prototype  tank  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  provided  $50  million 
for  the  Army  tank  program  and  imposed 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  whether  the  XM- 
803  program  would  be  terminated.  The 
conference  committee  agreed  to  an  ap- 


propriatiOTi  of  $40  million  which  is  to 
be  used  for — 

First,  termination  of  the  XM-803 ' 
MET-70  tank  program,  and 

Second,  Initiation  of  a  new  Anny  pro- 
totype tank  program. 

The  question  of  a  new  main  battle  tank 
for  the  Army  has  been  discussed  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  several  occasions.  It  is  my 
personal  view  that  the  Army's  XM-803 
program  would  not  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  tank  at  a  cost  that  will 
permit  quantity  production.  The  commit- 
tee was  advised  that  the  cost  of  this 
tank  would  run  aroimd  $1  million  each, 
compared  to  about  $300,000  for  the  cur- 
rent M-60  tank.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
confereiKje  committee  that,  in  view  of 
these  recent  cost  estimates,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  continuing  the  XM- 
803  program,  and  for  this  reason  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  to  the  termination 
of  the  XM-803  program  and  the  initia- 
tion of  a  new  Army  prototype  tank  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Army  will  initiate 
this  new  tank  program  with  the  objec- 
tive in  mind  of  develc^tng  a  new  tank  at 
a  reasonable  cost  and  still  permit  the 
Army  to  perform  its  mission. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
to  restore  $600,000  for  the  Army's  food 
research  program.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  not  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  retain  these  funds. 

The  conference  committee  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  program  for  the  development 
of  a  lift  helicopter  for  the  shipboard 
mission.  The  House  disallowed  all  funds 
requested  for  this  program  and  also  di- 
rected that  $2  million  available  from 
prior  years  for  this  program  be  used 
for  other  projects.  The  Senate  restored 
this  $2  million,  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  plans  of  the  Navy  and  Marines  did 
not  conflict  with  the  plans  of  the  Army 
to  develop  a  crane-type  heavy  lift  heli- 
copter. The  conference  committee  agreed 
to  the  Senate  restoration,  but  directed 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  consider 
again  the  possibility  of  developing  one 
helicopter  that  can  meet  the  heavy-lift 
requirements  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  This  directive  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
the  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  the  heavy- 
lift  helicopter  development  program  of  the 
Navy  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
deleted  all  funds  for  this  program. 

In  approving  the  initiation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  heavy  lift  helicopter  by  the  Navy, 
the  conferees  make  no  commltmvt  to  the 
procurement  of  any  heavy  lift  helicopter. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  directed  to 
revise  the  heavy  lift  helicopter  program  of 
the  Army  so  that  the  Army  HLH  is  suitable 
for  shipboard  use  by  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  The  two  HLH  development  programs, 
the  Army's  and  the  Navys,  should  be  con- 
ducted as  competitive  prototype  development 
programs  with  the  objective  of  the  procure- 
ment of  a  single  HLH  for  use  by  the  .\rmy.  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK'  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  funds  for  the  Navy's 
surface  effects  ship  program  from  the 
$15.4  million  allowed  by  the  House  and 


recommended  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  $27.7  mili^on — an 
increase  of  $12.3  million.  The  conference 
committee  retained  $6.3  million  of  this 
increase.  Of  the  increase,  $1.5  million  is 
for  a  test  site  associated  with  the  testing 
of  the  existing  two  100-ton  prototype 
surface  effects  ships,  and  $4.8  million  is 
for  associated  technology.  The  conferees 
have  made  it  clear  that  no  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  initiation  of  work  on  the 
design  or  construction  of  the  proposed 
2,000-ton  surface  effects  ship. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  restora- 
tion of  the  $5  million  general  reduction 
made  by  the  House  in  funds  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency.  These 
funds  were  restored  by  a  floor  amend- 
ment by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre).  The  con- 
ference committee  rethined  $2  million  of 
this  sum. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Senate  bill 
provided  for  a  general  transfer  authority 
of  $900  milUon,  which  was  an  increase  of 
$300  million  over  the  transfer  authority 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  also  expanded  the  scope  of  this  au- 
thority. The  conference  committee  agreed 
to  provide  transfer  authority  of  $750  mil- 
lion and  accepted  the  expanded  scope 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill.  In  other 
words,  we  compromised  by  agreeing  to 
add  $150  million  over  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  respond 
to  any  questions  Members  may  have  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr,  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Comjnittee. 

This  bill  certainly  does  not  contain  all 
of  the  money  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment beUeved  was  necessary,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  meet  their  highest  priority 
needs,  and  they  can  live  with  it  for  an- 
other year.  I  am  hopeful,  with  the  chair- 
man, that  next  year  we  can  pass  a  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  much  nearer  the 
time  it  should  be  pcissed.  When  we  pass 
a  bill  of  this  magnitude  5  months  late. 
it  is  a  costly  business  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  it  presents  a  real  prob- 
lem for  us. 

I  should  hke  to  say  a  word  about  one 
item.  As  one  of  the  Senate  conferees,  I 
was  committed  to  the  $500  million  put  in 
the  bill  for  credit  sales  to  Israel.  It  was 
taken  out  of  this  bill  only  because  the 
House  had  already  put  some  $500  million 
in  their  continuing  resolution,  which  will 
be  before  the  Senate  soon.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  reduced  the 
amount  to  $300  million,  but  I  think  this 
could  easily  be  increased  to  the  $500 
million  that  was  in  the  Defense  bill  to 
start  with  that  is  if  a  good  case  were 
made  for  the  increase. 

I  want  to  say  that  Senator  Allott, 
one  of  the  conferees  who  is  necessarUy 
absent  today,  felt  strongly  about  the 
$500  miUion.  I  believe  that  he  and  the 
other  people  interested  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  action  we  took.  I  can  see  no 
other  course  that  we  could  follow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  re- 
calls, I  preferred  leaving  it  in  tlie  for- 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  giving  the  1971  appropriation, 
the  1972  budget  request,  the  House  al- 


eign  assistance  bill,  where  it  has  been 
provided  previously.  There  would  be  no 
trouble  in  keeping  it  in  there. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  Is  a  military  sales 
bill.  It  really  belongs  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  (H.R.  11731) 

TITU  1-MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

|Note~AII  amounts  are  in  the  (omi  of  ■■appropnations"  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


lowance.  the  Senate  allowance,  and  the 
conference  committee  allowance  for  each 
appropriation  included  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows: 


Item 

<I) 


1971 

appropriation 

(2) 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budjet 

estimate 

(3) 


House 
allOAdnce 

w 


Senate 

allowance 


Increase  (-r)  or  decrease  (—)  conference  agreement  compared  witb- 


(b) 


Conference 

agreement 

(6) 


1971 

appto[\'i<ition 

(7) 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 
estimate 

(8) 


House 
aiiooance 

(9) 


lylihtary  personnel.  Army ».  502.  *M.  (XX)  J7,  «3,  137,  000 

mil.'ary  personnel.  Navy «.711.M7.0OO  4,594.111,000 

fi»,l,tarv  personnel,  Marine  Corps  1.408,608,000  1,343,810,000 

W.l.iarypersonnH.AirForee 6,504,135,000  6,521.413,000 

Reser.e  personnel,  Army 360,600,000  386,139,000 

Reserve  personnel.  Navy 155.983,000  183,011.000 

Reser.e  personnel,  Marin«  Corps.  56.400,000  57,448,000 

Reserve  personnel.  AirFofce 92.950.000  101,756,000 

National  Guard  personnel.  Army   .  426,584,000  486,444,000 
Na'ional  Guard  personnel.  Air 

Force.. .  118.600,000 

Total.title  I— Military 

personnel .  22,397,857,000 


J7,  315.637.000 

4.555,071,000 

1.332,550,000 

6,  470.  283,  000 

385,  084,  000 

182,  791,  000 

57.368,000 

102,616,000 

485.  954,  000 


J7,  319, 837, 000 

4,562,071,000 

1,332,550,000 

6,470.283,000 

385,  084,  000 

182,791.000 

57.  368. 000 

101.716.000 

485,  954. 000 


$7,315,637,000 

4,558,571.000 

1  332,  550,000 

6.  470.  283,  000 

385,  084,  000 

182,  791,  000 

57,368,000 

101,716,000 

485,  954,  000 


Vl.  186,813,  000 

-152,976.000 

-136.058,000 

-33,  852,  000 

-24,484,000 

-26.808.000 

-1-968.000 

4-8.  766.  000 

-  59.  370.  000 


134,700,000  134,620,000  134.620,000  134.620,000         +16.020,000 


21.291,969.000    21,021,974,000    21,032,274,000    21,024,574  000    -1,373,283,000      -267,395,000 


k  2, 600, 000 


TITLE  II— RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


Retired  pay.  Defense., 


J3, 391, 032, 000    $3,777,134,000    $3,777,134,000    $3,777,134,000    $3,777,134,000      +$386,102,000 


TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Operation  and  mainteniac*. 

Army .  $6,521,006,000    $6,864,619,000    $6,735,662,000    $6,598,012,000    $6,661,212,000 

Operation  and  maintenance, 

Navy ..    4,935,618,000      5,058,740,000      5,039,040,000      5,021,240,000      5,021,740,000 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

Marine  Corps.. 405,268,000         364,991,000         360.553,000  360.077,000         360,553,000 

Operation  and  maintenance, 

AirForce 6,342,574,000      6.309.001,000      6,274.381,000      6,211,323.000      6,224,881,000 

Operation  and  maintenanct. 

Defense  Agencies 1,203,207.000      1,244.419.000      1.197.465,000      1.208.565,000      1,202,465.000 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

Army  National  Guard 311,265.000         365.961.000         369.961.000         365.961.000         369,961.000 

Operation  and  maintenance, 

Air  National  Guard 358,037,000  395.128.000  413,428,000  402.328,000  413,428,000 

National  Board  for  the  Promotion 

o(  Rifle  Practice.  Army 102,000  106,000  122,000  106.000  122.000 

Claims.  Defense  39.000,000  39,000,000  39.000,000  39,000,000  39000,000 

Contingencies,  Oeleflse 5.000,000  5.000,000  5.000,000  5,000.000  5,000,000 

Court  of  Military  Appeals, 

Defense  817,000  869,000  869,000  869,000  869.000 

Total,  title  Ill-Operation 
and  mainterunc*. 20,121,894,000    20,647.834,000    20,435,481,000    20.212.481,000    20.299,231,000 


Senate 

allowance 

03) 


-$167,500,000  ....  .       .         -$4,200,000 

-35.540.000        -$3,500,000  -3,500,300 

-11.260.000  

-51.130,000  

-1,055,000  

-220,000  .. 

-80,000  ...    

-40,000  -900,000 . 

-490,000  

-80,000 


-7,700,000 


h$l40,  206,  000  -$203,407,000      -$74,450,000  -i- $63,  200,  000 

+86,122.000  -37,000,000        -17.3OQ.00O  +500,000 

-44.715,000          -4, 438,000  . +476,000 

-117,693,000  -84.120,000        -49.500.000  +13,558,000 

-742,000  -41,954.000          +5,000,000  -6,100,000 

+  58.696,000          +4,000,000    +4,000,00 

-155.391,000        --18.300,000  +11,100.000 

+20.000              +16,000  +1B.000 

+52.000 


-1177,337.000      -348,603,000      -136, 2W,  000         +86.750.000 


TITLE  IV-PRXUREMEMT 
[Note— AH  amounts  art  in  the  form  of  "apprT)pri»tioni"  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Itm 
0) 


Tscal  y>ar 

1971  1972  budget 

appropriation  estimat* 


(2) 


a> 


House 
lUowanoi 

<4) 


Serats 

allowanc* 

(5) 


Increase  (+)  er  decrease  (— )  conference  afreemest  compared  with- 


Confarence  1971 

agreement  appropriation 


(6) 


(7) 


Fiscal  year 

1972budt« 

estimate 


Rouse 

allowance 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


Aircraft  procurement.  Army. $257,000,000        $124,400,000 

Missile  proeiirement.  Army 991,800.000      1,101,100,000 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Procuremeat    a(     weapons    and 

tracked  combat  vehicles.  Army..       261,500.000         204,600,000 
procurement  of  amnuwtiai. 
Army 940.371.000      1.696,300,000 

Transfer  from  other  eecounts.        (50,  tm.  GOO) 

Other  procuremeet,  Armr 457,829,000  593,000,600 

Procurement  ot  iircnft  and 
missiles,  Na*r- ..    3,017.900.000      4.069,100,000 

Transfer  from  other  Kcounts.      (100,  000. 000) 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
f(a»V    -  - 2,465.400,000      3,327,900,000 

Transfer  from  other  sceounti     

Other  procurement,  Hivy 1,487,300,000      1,  795,  Ifli.  WO 

Transfer  Iron  other  accounts 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps. 175,900,000  128,706.566 

Transfer fronotltariocoants..  . 
Aircraft  procurement.  Aw  Foree..    3.219,300,000      3,116,566,666 

Trinsler  from  other  aecounU. (58.700.000) 

Missile  praewemeiit.  Air  Foice...    1.377.200,000      1,837,400,000 

TraeileTfrDni  ether  accwnb.        (50,000.000)... 

°'"«;Pf»Jf«ment,Aif  Faict....    1.338,700,000     1,621991,000 

T  ran9er  from  other  leeoonts 
Procuremei«.OefwaBAiBneiBS..         3i,9iQ."6b6 ««"5S9,"66e" 

Transfer  l/oa  other  accounts... 


$90,400,000 
1.040.820.000 


$90,400,000         $90,400,000      -$166,600,000      -$34.000.000 

940.820,000  940,820.000  -50,980.000       -160,280,000     -$100,000,000... 

(100,000,000)      (100,000.000)  (4-100.000.000)    (+100,000,000)  (  +  100,000,000)... 


145,500.000  145,500.000         145,500.000        -116,000.000        -59,100,000 


1,496.300.000 
(200. 000, 000) 
527, 400,  000 

3,05,  000,000 
(50, 000, 000) 

3,017,500,000 


1,702, 
(50, 

lis, 

(10, 

2.933. 

(108, 

1,633. 

(50, 

1,510, 

(50, 

62. 


803,000 
000,000) 

im,ooo 

000.000) 
800,000 

700,000) 
700,000 
•00,000) 
998.000 

000.000) 
971.000 


T(M,  tMi  IV— 


1,418,300.000 
(200,  000.  000) 
597. 300, 000 

3, 855,  000,  000 
(100, 000.  000) 

2, 926. 200, 000 

(5.000,000) 

1,637.803.000 

(110.000,000) 

103, 100, 000 

g5, 000, 000) 
9,000,000 
(158,700,000) 

1, 633, 600,  eoe 

(50,  OOO,  000) 
1,478, 991. 000 

(90.000.000) 
52,971,000 
(5. 000, 000) 


1,418,300,000  +477,929,000  -278.000.000 
(200.000,000)  (+150.000,000)  (^^200.000, 000) 
512.300,000  +54,471.090        -80,700,000 


-78,000,000 


-15.100,000        +$5,000,000 


3.  855,  000.  000 
(100,000,000). 

3, 005,  200.  000 

(5, 000, 000) 

1.641. 603. 000 

(110.000.000) 

103. 100, 000 

(25. 000. 000) 

2, 899, 000.  000 

(158.700.000) 

1, 633,  TOO.  000 

(SO.  000. 000). 

1,478.998.000 

(90, 000, 000) 

52. 971. 000 

(5,000.000) 


-1-837,100,000      -214,100,000        -50,000,000. 
(+100,000.000)     (-1-50,000.000). 


-1-539. 

(+5. 

-f-154, 

(-+-110, 

-72. 

(-h25, 

-320. 

(-1-158. 

-t-256. 


800,000 

000,000) 

303,000 

000.000) 

800.000 

000.000) 

300.000 

700.000) 

500.000 


^140,  29J;,  000 
(+90,000,000) 
+  14.061.000 
(+5,000,000) 


-322,  700.  000 
(+5,000.000) 

-153.500,000 

(+110.000.000) 

-25.600.000 

(+25.000.000) 

-217.500.000 
(+100.000.000) 

-203.  700. 60B  . 

(+50.000.000). 

-142,000.000 

( -90, 000.  000) 
-13.50.000 
(+5.000,000) 


-12,300.000 

(+5,000.000  . 

-61.200.000 
(-^-60.000.000). 

-15.000,000  . 
(+15,000,000). 

-34,800.000  . 
(50.000,000). 


-32,000,000  . 

(40,000,000). 

-10,000,000  . 

(+5.  COO.  000). 


+  79,000,000 
+  3, 800,  000 


+  100.000 


16,029.110,000    19,en.fiCI,000    U,  U5, 292. 000    17,01,992,000    17,776,092,000     -1,747.712.000-1.901,761,000      -401.400,001         +87.900,900 
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TITLE  V-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 


December  15,  1971 


Research,  development,  test,  ind 
evaluation.  Army..  _ 

Transler  from  other  accounts 
Research,  development,  test,  and 

evaiuation.  Navy 

Transfer  from  other  accounts. 
Research,  development,  lest,  and 

evaluatjon.  Air  Force 

Transfer  from  other  accounts. 
Research,  development  test,  and 
evaluation.  Defense  agencies.  _. 
Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Emergency  fund.  Defense .   . 

(Transfer  authority).     . 

Total.titleV— Research. 

development,  test,  and 
evaluation.   . 
(Transfer  authority).  . 


J1.607.8S9.000    $1,951,456,000    Jl.  769.  656.  000    Jl.  7%.  256  000    Jl  787  656  000 

(25,000.000)         (51.900.000)        (51.900000) 


2.151,421.250      2,431.419.000 
3,017,044,000 


2,  750,  322.  000 


444.  564, 000         499,  443,  OOC 


50.  000.  000 
(50.  000.  000) 


50,  000.  000 
(50.  000.  000) 


2,358.319.000 
(20.  000,  000) 

2,  892.  944,  000 
(25.  000.  000) 

440,  843,  COC 
(5.000.000) 
50,  000.  OCO 

(50.000.000) 


2.352,319,000 
(20.  000.  000) 

2,  875,  944  000 
(25.  000,  OOC) 

442  143,000 
(5  000,  OCO) 
50,  000.  OOC 

(50. 000.  OOO) 


2.  352,  319,  OCO 
(20.000,000) 

2,  887,  944,  000 
(25. 000. OCO) 

441  143,000 
(5,  000.  OOC) 
50,  000.  000 

(50,000,000) 


4-J179,  767,  000 
(  +  51.900.000) 

+200,  906.  750 
(+20.000.000) 

-137.622,000 
(-25.000,000) 

-3,421.000 
(  ^  5.  000  OOO) 


-J163.  800.  000 

(  +  51,900.000) 

-79.  100,000 
(-20.000.000) 

-129,  100.000 
(1-25.000,000) 

-58.300  000 
(  i  5.  000,  000) 


f  518,000.  OOO 
(+26,900.000) 

-6.000,000  . 


-«,600,000 


5,  000, 000 


-  300.  000 


+12.000,000 
-1,000,000 


7,  004.  187,  250    '  7,  949  362  000 
(50.000.000)        (50.000,000) 


,511,  762,000 
(50.  000,  000) 


7,516,662.000 
(50.000.  000) 


7,  519  062  OCO 
(50.000,000) 


514,874,  750 


-430.300,000 


-  7,  300,  000 


+2,  400,  000 


TITLE  VI-COMBAT  READINESS,  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  FORCES    DEFENSE 


Combat  Readiness.  South  Viet- 
namese Forces.  Defense $300,000,000 


-$300,000,000 


TITLE  VII-SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 


Special  foreign  currency  program.  $2,621,000  $12,300,000  $12,000,000  $12,000,000  $12,000,000  +$9, 


379.000 


-$300,000 


TITLE  VIII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


(Additional  transfer  authority, 
MCTX,) 


($600,000.000)  ($1,000,000,000)  ($600.000,000)  ($900,000.000)  ($750,000,000)  (+$150,000,000)  (-$250,000,000)  (+$150,000,000)  (-$150,000000) 


TITLE  IX-ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE  CONSTRUCTION 


Military  construction.  Army 
Family  housing.  Defense. . . 


.  =  <  $325,  200. 000 
>  8, 800, 000 


$172,500,000 
11,070,000 


'$93,300,000 
11,070,000 


$98.  500.  000 
11,070,000 


$98,500,000      -$226,700,000      -$74,000  000 
11.070.000  +2.270,000 . 


-(-$5,200,000 


Total,  title  Vlll-Anti- 
ballistic  missile  con- 
struction     •■'334.000.000 


183,570,000   '104,370,000    109,570,000    109,570.000   -224.430.000   -74.000,000 


+  5,200,000 


Grandtotal     69.580,701,250    73.543,829.000    71.048.813,000    70.849.113.000    70  518  463  000 

arinsler  authority) (950.000.000)  (1.  050,  000,000)      (650,000,000)      (950,000,000) 


TITLE  X-AIRCRAFT  AND  OTHER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ISRAEL 


,or^  r^r.  ^  V-  '^'  '^  -^'  ""•  *6.  000       -529.  550,  000        -330  650  000 

(800,000,000)    (-150,000,000)  (-250,000,000)  (  +  150,000,000)  (-150.00^000) 


Aiicraft  and  other  equipment  for 
•*••' - ...      $500,000,000 


-$500,000,000 


I  Includes  amendments  as  follows: 
H.  Doc.  92-93: 

Military  personnel.  Army $385,607  000 

Military  personnet.  Navy 246,  211  000 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps. 73  610  000 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force '.'.'..['...'.  345]  413[  000 

Reserve  personnel,  Army 21  239' 000 

Reserve  personnel,  Navy "". .!!]!!  loieil'oOO 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps 3,148000 

Resarve  personnel.  Air  Forte _. []Vi[[[[[\V  5,356  000 

National  Guard  personnel.  Army 29]  244^000 

National  Guard  personnel.  Air  Forte. '_ '  ?[  900^000 


H.  Doc.  92-133: 

Operation  and  maintenance  Army $18.199  000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  ..jmilll"!"'^  I  2.826  000 

Operation  ana  mamtenance.  Air  Force "ll'.ll"" .......  ..  U.  113  000 


Total,  operation  maintenance 32, 138,000 


'  Includes  amendments  as  follows: 
H.  Doc.  92-133: 

Other  procurement  Navy.   ... 
Other  procurement.  Air  Force. 


$405,000 
182.000 


Total,  military  personnel 1.128,339,000 

includes  amendments  as  follows: 
H.  Doc.  92-93: 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 112,  320,000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy _ 78i914,'0O0 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps .  A,  79l',  000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Forte 86  888,000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense  Agencies... 48^919,000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National  Guard 7l86l!0OO 

Operation  and  maintenarKe,  Air  National  Guard 5,  828.  000 

Rifle  practice  Army  1 4,000 

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense 38000 


Total,  procurement. 


587,000 


Doc.  92-150: 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy —$1,000,000 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force '.'.'.'.'."... •  219. OOC. 000 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force —107,000.000 


Total  procu rement 1 11, 000, 000 


Tota  ,  operation  and  maintenance 345,563,  000 


•  In  addition  $58.  700, 000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Air  Force  atock  fund. 

'  Includes  amendment  as  lol'ows:  H.  Doc  92-133:  Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 
Army $1,500,000 

'  Funds  provided  in  the  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act  tor  fiscal  year  1971. 

'  In  addition  $31,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  $20,500,000  tor  hscal  year  1972  for  which  per- 
manent authorization  is  available  are  provided  in  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Actv 

'  Includes  $300,000,000  provided  for  combat  readiness.  South  Vietnamese  Force*,  Defense,  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  requirement 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill, 
1972.  H.R.  11731,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
report  be  waived,  inasmuch  as  the  report 
has  been  printed  as  a  report  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  reference  to 


an  Item  or  two  in  the  bill  as  handled 
by  the  conferees. 

One  is  that  there  are  no  funds  in  here 
now  for  a  continuation  of  the  tank  known 
as  the  MB-70.  This  is  a  matter  I  have 
followed  for  several  years,  and  I  bring 
it  up  now  not  in  criticism  of  what  the 
conferees  did,  but  to  underscore  that  we 
still  do  need,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  a  tank  that  car- 
ries the  technology  that  has  been  de- 
veloped since  our  last  usable  model. 


Also,  I  want  to  underscore  that  we  have 
had  fair  warning  about  the  tank  as  a 
project;  and  I  say  now  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  going  to 
try  to  keep  a  constant  surveillance  over 
this  new  start,  so  that  we  will  track  from 
year  to  year  just  what  this  money  Is  spent 
for.  I  think  some  good  will  come  from  the 
research  on  the  MB-70,  which  has  to  be 
abandoned.  As  I  recall,  we  spent  more 
than  $400  million  trying  to  carry  out  the 
mission  of  the  Army  having  a  tank  that 
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carries  the  modem  technology.  It  got 
into  this  field,  costing  approximately  $1 
million  each,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  pointed  out.  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely large  sum  for  a  tank.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  that;  and  my  position  was 
that  if  they  did  not  come  forth  with 
something  more  constructive  and  posi- 
tive during  this  fiscal  year.  I  would  be  in 
opposition  to  a  continuation  of  the 
project. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  Mr.  Packard 
at  least  have  a  chance  to  further  his 
work  on  it,  but  Mr.  Packard  resigned 
diu-ing  the  conference  on  this  bill  and 
that  part  of  it  was  out.  But  we  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  have  someone  competent 
in  this  field  represent  the  Ai-med  Services 
Committee,  as  the  Army  piu-sues  this 
new  concept,  this  new  start  on  the  tank. 
I  also  want  to  back  up  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  in  their  actions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  funds  for  Israel. 
I  signed  the  report  imconditionally,  and 
it  is  no  repudiation  of  what  the  Senate 
had  done  here  witli  reference  to  that 
matter;  but  there  is  another  way  to  take 
care  of  whatever  the  needs  of  Israel  may 
be. 

Mr.  President,  I  use  this  occasion  to 
point  out  the  outstanding  work  that  has 
been  done  this  year  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 
I  kaow  personally  of  the  work  he  has 
done,  day  and  night.  He  had  plenty  of 
lielp  from  many  other  Senators,  both  on 
the  majority  side  and  the  minority  side. 
but  he  was  the  spearhead,  the  driving 
force,  and  he  is  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  appropriation 
bills  being  signed  into  law  as  early  as 
August  1971 — early  August — which  is 
really  just  30  or  40  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year.  That  is  an 
extraordinary  acliievement  in  itself,  con- 
sidering the  volume  of  work  that  goes 
with  it  and  the  many  problems  that 
come  up.  For  example,  I  know  that  as 
late  as  July  31,  1971,  the  administration 
was  recommending  to  the  authorlzatlctn 
committee  new  budget  requests  for  a  new 
ship  sj-stem  that  cost  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion. This  shows  how  we  have  gotten  into 
the  habit  here  of  carrying  on  these  con- 
siderations In  an  entire  year. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  signed 
all  these  bills  or  they  are  on  his  desk.  I 
believe  he  has  signed  all  except  Defense 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
last  supplemental.  Of  course,  the  foreign 
aid  bill  has  been  tied  up  and  is  yet  to  be 
considered. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  achievement. 
Not  only  has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
shown  skill  and  splendid  judgment,  but 
also,  he  has  demonstrated  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy  in  bringing  this  about. 
It  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Senate.  It  took 
more  vigor  and  personal  stamina  and 
endurance  than  I  have. 

On  this  particular  bill,  as  well  as  other 
bills,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
been  right  in  stride  all  the  time,  with  the 
same  objectives,  the  same  dedication,  and 
the  same  effectiveness.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  subctmmiittee, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
worked  long  hours,  and  has  doDe  hi<hly 


creditable  work.  Few  Members  of  the 
Senate  could  fully  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  involved  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  bill,  and  few 
members  of  the  public  have  a  chance  to 
realize  what  goes  into  it. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  extending 
compUments  as  an  exercise  but  I  want  to 
mention  the  outstanding  work  that  I 
have  observed  over  the  years  that  has 
been  done  by  the  chief  staff  member  con- 
nected with  this  bill,  Mr.  William  Wood- 
ruff. The  extraordinary  knowledge  he 
has  of  the  workings  and  machinations  of 
all  these  accounts  and  items  in  the 
Department  makes  his  services  highly 
valuable  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
men  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  been  assisted 
effectively  and  ably  by  Mr.  Francis 
Hewitt,  a  valuable  member  of  the  staff, 
as  well  as  our  friend  over  here,  represent- 
ing the  minority,  Mr.  Edmund  L.  Har- 
tung.  I  have  observed  his  work  and  he  de- 
serves the  finest  kind  of  commendation, 
which  I  extend  to  him. 

I  am  especially  thankful  that  they 
could  get  this  bill  concluded  for  this  year. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  have 
special  plans  to  get  it  out  even  earlier 
next  year.  As  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  we  have  to  hauidle 
authorization  items  for  over  one-third  of 
this  bill,  and  we  will  certainly  redouble 
every  effort  to  get  the  authorization  bill 
completed  and  on  the  President's  desk 
next  year  even  earlier  than  in  1971. 

This  year  there  were  7  weeks  of  debate 
on  the  draft  bill  which  had  a  lot  of  policy 
questions  in  it,  and  then  later  there  were 
4  weeks  of  debate  on  the  procurement 
bill,  followed  by  3  or  4  weeks  in  active 
conference  on  the  procurement  bill.  It 
was  hard  to  get  the  bill  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  considera- 
tion. 

I  tliank  all  Senators  once  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NEW  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  MississippL  He  has 
worked  very  hard  and  nobly  in  assisting 
us  to  expedite  action  on  this  and  other 
appropriations  bills. 

I  have  been  discussing  early  action  on 
appropriations  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  as  well  as  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  House  and  I  wish  to  say  that  next 
year  we  hope  to  have  all  of  the  major 
appropriations  bills  reported  earlier.  This 
is  no  idle  talk. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  pass  every 
major  appropriation  bill  and  have  it  on 
the  President's  desk  on  or  before  June 
30. 

I  think  that  can  be  done.  The  reason 
we  were  detained  this  year  and  in  years 


l>ast  is  that  quite  a  few  of  the  bills  could 
not  be  completed  because  authorizations 
were  delayed. 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
leadership,  it  has  been  decided  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  early  nekt  year  a 
program  whereby  all  authorizing  bills 
must  be  enacted  on  or  before  June  1.  if 
those  are  to  be  fimded  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Ail  programs  authorized  after  June  1 
will  be  funded  in  a  supplemental  bill. 
Of  course  this  bill  will  be  a  big  one,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  us  not 
to  have  all  the  regular  bills  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  on  or  before  June  30,  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  pledge  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can.  I 
know  that  I  will  get  the  full  cooperation 
of  every  member  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause we  discussed  the  matter  with  most 
of  them,  particularly  with  my  good 
friend  from  North  Dakota,  £uid  we  have 
been  promised  by  the  leadership  that 
next  month  there  will  be  a  joint  state- 
ment made  asking  full  cooperation  from 
other  committees,  particularly  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  such  as  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
my  good  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  is  chairman,  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  my 
colleague  and  friend  Eddie  Heberi,  is 
chairman. 

If  we  can  get  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees to  work  with  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  if  we  work  as  we  did 
this  year,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  we  can  get  the  bills  out  on 
or  before  June  30. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi  for  his  com- 
ments awhile  ago. 

I  could  not  help  observing  that  this 
year  the  Senator  spent  more  than  2 
months  on  the  Senate  floor  defending 
two  authorizing  bills. 

I  believe  that  few  men  in  this  body 
possess  the  kind  of  endurance,  patience 
or  as  much  effectiveness  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  do  not  know  how  one 
man  could  have  mustered  the  stamina, 
the  resourcefulness,  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  have  carried  these  bills 
through  during  those  2  months. 

During  the  nearly  27  years  I  have 
served  in  this  body,  I  have  voted  for 
cloture  only  twice  imtil  this  year.  Watt^i- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  this 
summer  convinced  me  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  more  limits  on  debate 
if  the  Senate  is  going  to  conduct  its 
business. 

Observing  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  had  to  go  through 
to  get  these  two  bills  through  this  sum- 
mer, I  know  that  I  shall  be  voting  for 
cloture  more  often  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Kir.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
not  only  gratitude  but  also  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Lotiisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  who,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
has  performed  a  very,  very  remarkable 
job  this  year. 

I  join  him.  too,  in  expressing  the  hope 
that,  next  year,  action  on  all  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  can  be  completed  and 
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they  can  be  on  the  President's  desk  for 
his  signature  prior  to  July  1,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

I  have  marveled  at  the  tenacity  and 
the  determination  of  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  salute  him  for  a  job  ex- 
tremely well  done. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  North  E>akota  (Mr. 
YotTNG),  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  Is  the 
salt  mine  of  the  Senate.  There  is  enough 
work  on  any  one  of  its  subcommittees  to 
keep  a  Senator  busy  full  time,  if  he  wants 
to  give  that  much  time  and  attention  to 
it.  He  cannot,  of  course,  because  he  has 
so  many  other  duties  to  perform  as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man will  be  able  to  realize  his  goal.  He 
will  have  on  his  side  all  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
leadership,  certainly,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  But,  what  about  the  House?  What 
are  the  prospects  for  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  House  leadership,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  work  its  will  and  have  the 
bills  on  the  desk  of  the  President  for  his 
signature  by  July  1. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing plans  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  my  coimterpart,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  also  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  matter  with 
our  majority  leader  as  well  as  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Scorr>, 
and  he  is  In  agreement.  We  will  try  to 
have  a  meeting,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  we 
return  next  month,  to  formulate  a  pre- 
cise proposal  to  lay  before  the  Senate. 

I  might  say  "to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  that  for  the 
past  34  years  I  have  found  time  on  vari- 
ous weekends  and  holidays  to  visit  every 
parish  of  my  State. 

I  really  believe,  if  we  do  our  work,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  adjourn  by  July  31, 
without  any  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  share  the  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  If  I  might  ask  a 
question,  do  I  understand  that  the  joint 
statement  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  alluded  will  be  a  statement 
joined  in  by  the  leadership  of  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

NEW    HIAWNCS    ON    OVESAIX    BUDGET 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  this  connection. 
Mr.  President,  last  February  I  initiated 
hearings  by  the  full  committee  on  the 
overall  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  was  prior  to  the  time  the  vari- 
ous subcommittees  scheduled  hearings 
and  began  their  respective  line-by-line 
deliberations.  This  year's  session  was 
limited  to  testimony  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  They  were  all  witnesses 
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in  support  of  the  administration  budget 
presentation.  Considerable  testimony 
was  elicited  concerning  economic  pros- 
pects, the  public  debt  increase,  gross  na- 
tional product  projections,  the  budget 
deficit,  and  administration  proposals  for 
economies  and  reforms.  It  was  a  very 
valuable  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
committee  to  question  and  probe  these 
and  allied  matters,  such  as  foreign  trade, 
the  balance  of  payments,  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  interest  rates,  and  tax 
reform  proposals. 

These  hearings  were  instructive  and 
most  interesting.  But  their  scope  was 
limited  by  the  2-day  period.  Therefore, 
it  is  my  intention  to  convene  the  full 
committee  early  next  year  for  a  more 
protracted  session.  It  may  be  4  or  5 
days,  maybe  longer  if  it  seems  advisable 
as  we  progress.  I  also  intend  to  invite 
not  only  governmental  witnesses,  but 
qualified  public  witnesses  as  well.  We  will 
ask  them  to  present  their  views  on  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities  as  reflected  in 
the  new  budget  document,  which  will 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
that  time.  These  comments  could  be  re- 
lated to  the  flnal  appropriation  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and^or  the  new 
fiscal  year  1973  budget.  This  testimony 
could  include  recommendations  for  pro- 
gram reductions  or  increases.  We  would 
welcome  witnesses  representing  organi- 
zations concerned  with  national  Issues,  as 
opposed  to  local  issues.  We  would  Invite 
them  to  testify  on  general  goals  and  pri- 
orities, rather  than  on  specific  appropri- 
ation line  items.  The  line  items  will  be 
considered  by  the  subcommittees  at  a 
later  date. 

In  summary,  it  would  be  my  hope  to 
direct  attention  toward  realistic  alterna- 
tives, to  some  of  the  administration  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  President,  a  formal  announce- 
ment of  these  hearings  will  be  made  very 
early  in  the  next  year.  Interested  public 
witnesses  will  be  given  time  to  prepare 
their  presentations. 

We  are  optimistic  that  these  public 
hearings  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  thinking  in  these  days 
of  rapidly  changing  priorities. 

These  open  hearings  should  give  our 
committee  and  the  entire  Senate  a 
stronger  voice  in  the  spending  process. 
We  aU  have  seen  evidence  of  our  declin- 
ing role  in  this  area.  We  must  reverse 
that  trend. 

The  Congress  is  given  the  responsibility 
of  making  appropriations.  But  too  often 
we  are  exposed  to  only  the  administra- 
tion thinking  on  overall  priorities  and 
national  goals.  For  too  many  years  we 
have  limited  our  thinking  in  the  Congress 
to  how  money  should  be  spent  within  the 
major  budgetary  areas.  It  Is  time  we  ex- 
pand our  scope  to  take  an  overall  look 
at  spending  practices.  These  hearings 
should  help  us  measure  our  domestic  ap- 
propriations against  our  foreign  spend- 
ing— our  social  and  welfare  programs 
compared  to  our  defense  programs — our 
total  spending  against  our  total  revenues, 
and  against  our  total  debt.  These  public 
hearings  may  help  remind  us.  especially 
during  an  election  year,  that  there  is 
more  to  changing  priorities  than  just 
spending  additional  money.  When  you 
owe  over  $400  billion  as  we  do.  we  must 


keep  in  mind  that  changing  priorities 
areas,  plus  cutting  back  spending  in  oth- 
er areas.  These  hearings  next  year  can 
help  us  make  these  important  decisions 
I  will  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
entire  Senate  in  this  new  undertaking 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  I  point  out,  though,  that  there 
is  a  problem  here  with  reference  to  the 
military  authorization  bill,  which  has  to 
precede  the  military  appropriation  bill. 
And  I  am  not  complaining  in  the  least 
Every  Senator  knows  that  I  believe  in  ali 
Senators  having  all  of  his  rights,  includ- 
ing his  full  right  to  offer  and  debate 
amendments. 

The  authorization  bill  for  military 
weapons  has  to  precede  the  appropria- 
tions bill.  And  if  we  continue  to  use  that 
measure  for  extended  debate  on  matters 
that  are  related,  but  are  primarily  pol- 
icy questions,  after  all— and,  as  an  illus- 
tration, I  might  refer  to  the  end-the-war 
amendment — and  if  we  continue  to  add 
amendments  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  measure  and  then  have  to 
go  through  cloture  to  get  the  conference 
report  approved,  that  course  wiU  cause 
much  delay.  That  is  my  only  comment, 
and  this  not  critical  of  any  Senator.  How- 
ever, that  process  does  take  time. 

This  year  the  military  procurement  bill 
after  7  weeks  of  debate  here,  stayed  in  an 
active  Senate-House  conference  for  4 
weeks.  Then,  when  it  came  back  to  the 
Senate,  it  took  an  additional  2  weeks  to 
resist  a  motion  to  table  the  conference 
report.  Afterwards,  it  took  the  imposi- 
tion of  cloture  to  get  to  a  vote  and  ap- 
prove the  conference  report. 

My  only  point  is  that  this  all  takes 
time.  If  an  amendment,  such  as  the 
troop-withdrawal-from-Europe  amend- 
ment— which  is  a  related  military  mat- 
ter, but  it  does  involve  a  policy  ques- 
tion— had  been  tied  to  this  appropriation 
bill,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
hive  been  back  yet  with  a  conference 
report.  But  that  was  excluded  from  the 
bill.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  do  this 
pattern  as  outlined  for  earlier  passage 
of  appropriation  bills.  We  have  to  have 
self-discipline  in  order  to  do  it. 

I  will  certainly  cooperate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  will  try  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I,  also,  think  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  need  more  time  at  home  to  mix 
and  mingle  and  to  go  around  among  the 
people  they  represent. 

I  know  that  for  the  past  3  years,  with 
the  exception  of  last  August,  we  have  not 
had  time  to  do  so.  Just  visiting  among 
our  constituents  is  something  that  we 
need  to  do.  It  is  a  great  principle  of  rep- 
resentative government.  This  requires 
more  contact  than  I  have  been  able  to 
have  with  the  people  in  Mississippi  whom 
I  am  honored  to  represent.  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  do  this  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  might  add  one  postscript 
with  respect  to  our  need  to  return  home 
and  visit  with  our  constituents,  I  join 
with  what  the  Senators  have  had  to  say. 
I  think  it  would  be  good  for  the  people 
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back  home  if  Congress  were  to  be  out 
of  session  for  3  months  every  yeai-. 

I  think  it  must  be  saud,  to  the  credit 
of  Congress — and  the  majority  leader 
wiU  go  into  this  in  more  detail — that 
Senators  have  worked  hard.  We  would 
have  been  able  to  adjourn  long  before 
this  had  it  not  been  for  the  phase  I  and 
phase  II  legislation  that  was  dum.ped 
into  the  hands  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  quite  appropriately.  I  do  not  say  tliis 
as  a  reflection  on  the  President.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsiblUty  in  the  Congress  to  respond 
to  the  needs  that  arise.  The  Senate  has 
responded.  However,  had  i*,  not  been  for 
these  matters  and  for  the  two  vacancies 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  on  which  the 
Senate  had  to  act — which  were  unfore- 
seen and  occurred  very  late  in  the  ses- 
sion— Senators  would  have  been  back 
home  among  their  constituents  long 
before  this. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  appreciate 
the  splendid  cooperation  that  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  given  all 
during  this  year  with  respect  to  time 
agreements  on  legislation,  all  of  which 
have  helped  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Members  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fine  way  in  which  they  have 
worked  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  majority  leader 
may  go  into  detail  at  an  appropriate 
time  with  respect  to  what  the  overall 
accomplishments  have  been.  However. 
I  want  to  express  this  word  of  thanks 
to  all  Senators  for  the  courtesy  and  co- 
operation they  have  extended  to  the 
leadership  and  the  flne  work  which  they 
and  all  committees  have  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  colloquy  and  express  my  thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
tenacity  and  his  dedication  to  the  pubUc 
service  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Some  of  us 
have  been  around  here  for  a  goodly 
nimiber  of  years.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done  a  better  job  and  has 
been  more  on  target  than  in  this  particu- 
lar session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  ELLENDER),  Is  known  and  re- 
spected in  this  body  as  a  tremendous 
worker,  and  a  man  of  great  stamina  and 
perseverance. 

I  have  come  to  him  with  problems  in 
areas  in  which  he  may  not  always  have 
the  most  personal  interest,  and  he  has 
always  responded  in  a  helpful  and 
friendly  way.  I  want  him  to  know  this 
and  I  thank  him  publicly,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing told  him  in  private. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  assigrunents 
of  a  Senator  is  to  be  chairman  of  any 
committee. 

One  always  gets  criticism  if  things  do 
not  work  out,  and  if  a  good  job  is  done 
everyone  kind  of  expects  it  and  one  sel- 
dom gets  a  pat  on  the  back. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
the  committee  that  carries  a  tremendous 


load  in  this  body.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  a  truly  fine,  cooperative,  and 
friendly  associate  from  the  minority  side, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotJNG).  I  happen  to  have  a  great  per- 
sonal friendship  for  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  .  That  friend- 
ship is  of  many  years'  standing,  and  it  is 
known  by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  in  North  Dakota  and  in  Minnesota. 
So  I  salute  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  I  thank  him  for  a  good  job  and 
for  really  giving  leadership  to  expediting 
the  work  of  the  Senate  insofar  as  appro- 
priations are  concerned.  That  is  true  not 
only  in  the  Senate,  but  sdso  it  should  be 
noted  that  he  has  taken  leadership  in 
both  bodies  and  has  done  a  flne  job. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  majority 
whip  that  he  has  had  to  carry  a  tre- 
mendous burden  here  to  keep  this  body 
movmg.  He  has  always  been  respectful 
of  our  rights.  I  thank  him  for  his  co- 
operation, recognizing  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  please  everybody  on 
every  occasion.  But  we  do  pass  a  lot  of 
legislation  and  the  Senate  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  matters  of  concern  to  the 
future  of  this  Repubhc. 

We  are  going  through  a  period  of  dis- 
cussion, debate,  and  dialog  on  the  re- 
spective roles  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  that  is  of 
historical  signiflcance.  This  is  not  going 
to  be  settled  quickly.  We  Americans  do 
not  have  a  plan  of  action,  so  to  speak; 
we  do  not  live  by  doctrine  or  dictation, 
but  we  are  very  pragmatic  and  practical 
people,  and  we  will  debate  these  matters 
through  amendments — that  is  a  vehicle 
we  use  in  the  Senate  to  precipitate  de- 
bate— to  redefine  the  power  of  the  re- 
spective branches  of  Government  or  get 
a  better  focus  on  it. 

In  the  second  session  we  will  take  up 
the  war  powers  of  the  President.  This  is 
a  matter  of  tremendous  importance  that 
has  been  precipitated  by  not  only  the 
war  in  Vietnam  but  also  the  acctunula- 
tion  of  power  over  the  years  since  World 
War  n.  I  think  that  the  debate  which 
will  take  place  on  the  so-called  war 
powers  of  the  President  will  be  one  of 
the  most  historic  debates  in  the  history 
of  Congress  since  the  mid-1800's.  It  will 
take  time  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
apologize  for  the  fact  we  take  some 
time.  These  things  need  amending,  and 
they  need  to  be  discussed,  and  the  time 
used  is  a  vsJuable  asset.  It  is  the  time 
that  is  not  used  that  is  a  waste.  So  we 
will  move  along  and  I  think  next  year 
will  be  a  productive  year. 

I  see  a  number  of  items  which  will  be 
carried  over  smd  we  should  get  those 
items  out  of  the  way  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  AD- 
DITIONAL ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS   TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  at 
such  times  as  conference  reports  or 
other  business  is  not  before  the  Senate, 
morning  business  be  in  order  with  state- 
ments by  Senators,  limited  each  to  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  5419)  for  the  rehef 
of  Corbie  P.  Cochran,  Jr. 

The  mesage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11932)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  EUstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1,  3,  4,  and  33  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  severally  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 


A  RESUME  OF  THE  HEARINGS  HELD 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  in  the  session  I  am  reluctant  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  think  I 
should  give  Senators  a  brief  sketch,  how- 
ever, on  general  hearings  held  recently 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  the  process  through  which  we  buy 
modem  weapon  systems. 

In  the  period  of  December  third 
through  ninth,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee heard  nine  witnesses  on  the 
weapon  system  acquisition  process.  I 
stress  that  we  have  been  examining  the 
process.  We  have  not  tried  to  hunt  Pen- 
tagon scapegoats  or  tarnish  the  reputa- 
tion of  industries  which  have  helped  to 
make  the  United  States  and  its  strength 
respected  in  all  the  world. 

We  heard  Mr.  Gilbert  Fitzhugh.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Metropohtan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  chairman  of 
President  Nixon's  blue  ribbon  defense 
panel.  Then  we  talked  with  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster.  Jr.,  who,  as  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  oversees  the 
Pentagon's  weapon  development. 

The  committee  asked  Mr.  Jacob  Stock- 
fisch  of  the  Rand  Corp.  about  operational 
test  of  weapons  and  test  evaluation.  We 
heard  Dr.  Fredric  M.  Scherer.  an  econ- 
omist from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
review  the  evolution  of  the  weapons  ac- 
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quisition  process  and  the  structure  of  In- 
dustry and  the  Government  arsenals  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Then  we  asked  two  researchers  from 
the  Rand  Corp. — Mr.  Robert  Perry  and 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Alexander — to  talk  to  us 
about  the  procedures  under  which  weap- 
ons are  bought  by  European  nations  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union. 

We  talked  to  Dr.  William  B.  McLean,  a 
Navy  weapons  engineer,  about  the  devel- 
opment of  the  highly  successful  Side- 
winder missile  and  we  asked  Mr.  Pierre 
Sprey,  a  former  Pentagon  ofQcial,  to  talk 
to  us  about  simpler  weapon  systems. 

Finally,  we  heard  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover,  developer  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine, comment  in  his  own  Inimitable 
way  about  procurement  process. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  about  these 
hearings,  Mr.  President.  In  the  first  place, 
these  witnesses,  with  a  couple  of  excep- 
tions, are  not  now  actively  involved  in  the 
weapon  acquisition  process.  All  have  ex- 
pertise, and  some  insight,  on  the  prob- 
lems— but  they  were  not.  for  the  most 
part,  In-house  witnesses. 

Secondly,  and.  as  I  have  said,  quite 
Intentionally  we  tried  to  focus  on  process 
and  procedure.  A  great  number  of  con- 
troversial weapon  systems  were  men- 
tioned in  passing,  but  the  committee  cen- 
tered on  what  the  process  is  and  what 
happens  in  the  process. 

I  need  not  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
after  5  days  of  hearings,  the  committee 
has  barely  scratched  the  surface  with 
respect  to  weapons  acquisition.  It  is  a 
subject  which  asks  for  continuing  atten- 
tion, and  I  think  our  committee  wants  to 
provide  it. 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  can  report  a 
very  caref  uUy  qualified  optimism.  I  think 
It  is  an  instance  where  we  can  make 
significant  improvements,  if  we  have  the 
wiU. 

Reporting  on  the  procurement  bill,  in 
September,  the  committee  said  that: 

If  the  geometric  cost  Increase  for  weapon 
Bystems  Is  not  sharply  reversed,  then  even 
atgnlflc&nt  inoreasee  in  the  Defense  bud^t 
may  not  insure  the  force  levels  required  for 
our  national  security. 

A  number  of  our  witnesses  underscored 
that  concern. 

In  their  testimony,  however,  they  said 
that  there  are  techniques — strategies,  if 
you  like — to  reverse  or  at  least  restrain 
these  cost  increases  and  obtain  better 
weapons  in  the  process. 

For  example,  the  committee  was  told 
that: 

First.  More  realistic  and  less  detailed 
specifications,  less  burdensome  documen- 
tation, and  authentic  independent  oper- 
ational testing  would  reduce  sc»ne  of  our 
weapons  procurement  costs,  and  increase 
effectiveness. 

Second.  Smaller  weapons  development 
teams  can  produce  simple  and  effective 
weapons.  This  is  being  done,  in  some 
cases,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  Russia. 

Third.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David 
Packard  is  beginning  to  work  toward 
a  strategy  which  will  incorporate  these 
elements. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  much 
more  attentiwi  must  be  addressed  to  this 
subject.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 


however,  that  alternative  procedures  are 
available  to  us. 

We  can  minimize  overlap — concur- 
rency— between  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  production 
on  the  other. 

We  can  make  wider  use  of  prototypes 
in  the  development  process  instead  of 
generating  studies  by  our  computers. 

We  can  simplify  our  weapons,  and  our 
weapon  specifications,  and  make  use  of 
smaller,  less  costly  development  teams 
to  work  more  effectively. 

We  can  have  the  best  weapons  In  the 
world,  and  our  fighting  men  deserve 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  decide,  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  how  to  proceed  with  this  study.  I 
know  we  will  want  to  get  information 
from  industry  leaders  and  from  other  ex- 
perts as  we  examine  weapons  acquisition. 

As  our  hearings  go  forward,  we  will 
provide  further  reports  to  the  Senate. 


SOUTH  ASIA:   A  WORLD  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  talk  about  the  very  critical 
situation  which  exists  and  persists  in 
South  Asia,  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
matter  of  world  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  votes  have  been  cast 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  President  has 
cut  U.S.  military  and  a  good  portion  of 
economic  assistance  to  India,  and  our 
Government  has  enunciated  what  it 
claims  to  be  a  policy  of  absolute  neu- 
trality between  Pakistan  and  India.  Does 
the  curtain  now  close;  do  we  all  applaud 
and  leave,  praising  or  condemning  the 
actors  depending  upon  our  own  view- 
point? Is  what  we  are  witnessing  in  south 
Asia  really  a  play? 

The  facts  certainly  belie  this  impres- 
sicm.  One  report  ccunes  in  more  devastat- 
ing than  the  other.  First  came  the  wel- 
come news  of  the  general  elections  in 
Pakistan  offering  the  promise  of  the  in- 
stallation of  a  genuinely  democratic  form 
of  government  in  both  East  and  West 
Pakistan.  In  East  Pakistan  the  almost 
total  supp<Hi;  for  the  Awaml  League  was 
virtually  a  referendum  for  the  autonomy 
of  East  Ber^ad,  or  East  Pakistan.  Fail- 
ing to  recognize  a  movement  that  had 
its  embryonic  beginnings  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  Pakistan  in  1947.  Pres- 
ident Yahya  Klian  tried  to  reverse  at  an 
irreversible  stage  the  decision  of  the  East 
Pakistani  electorate. 

On  March  25,  the  date  scheduled  for 
the  transfer  of  power  to  the  elected 
leaders  and  the  constituent  assembly, 
the  ax  fell.  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman, 
head  of  the  Awami  League,  was  accused 
of  treason  and  incarcerated.  Roughly 
80.000  West  Pakistani  troops  were  de- 
ployed in  East  Pakistan.  East  Pakistan 
then  became  an  army  garrison  and  the 
Bengali  people  became  prisoners.  Those 
who  escaped  flowed  over  into  India  at  the 
rate  of  over  50,000  people  per  day  to  be- 
come citizens  of  refugee  camps.  Their 
refuge  has  been  overcrowded  camps  and 
the  open  air  where  survival  Is  a  daily 
question. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  must  pause  here  In 
this  brief  nmdown  of  events  to  stress 


the  portent  of  this  fact.  Fifty  thousand 
refugees  per  day  brought  a  total  of  over 
8  million  East  Pakistanis  in  India  by  the 
end  of  August.  Now  the  figure  is  some- 
where in  the  range  of  10  million,  a  figure 
almost  too  startling  to  imagine  in  human 
terms.  For  those  of  us  who  tried  to  gra.sp 
what  this  meant  in  human  suffering  and 
in  international  tension,  there  was  a 
realization  of  the  ominous  urgency  of 
this  problem.  At  stake  were  people's  lives 
the  dynamic  stability  of  both  Pakistan 
and  India,  and  the  fragile  foimdation  of 
international  cooperation. 

At  this  point  the  judgment  that  the 
crisis  in  East  Pakistan  had  become  a 
matter  of  international  concern  could  no 
longer  be  disputed. 

A  number  of  Senators  in  this  body 
have  visited  Pakistan  or  East  Pakistan 
and  have  brought  us  reports  underlining 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  calling 
to  our  attention  that  the  crisis  in  East 
Pakistan  had.  indeed,  become  a  matter 
of  international  concern. 

Any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  become  Involved  for  geo- 
political reasons  or  ostensibly  for  avoid- 
ing another  Vietnam  was  totally  inex- 
cusable. 

The  fear  of  another  Vietnam  was  and 
remains  unfounded.  If  we  were  to  go 
through  the  historical  exercise  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  we  would  con- 
clude that  the  situation  is  completely 
different  in  the  subcontinent.  No  one  was 
talking  about  intervention  militarily. 
Some  of  us  were,  however,  hoping  for  in- 
tensive diplomatic  involvement  at  all 
levels. 

If  the  specter  of  Vietnam  Is  supposed 
to  require  passive  restraint  in  ever>- 
world  crisis,  then  we  have  learned  little 
from  our  brutal  experience  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  way  to  avoid  future  Vietnams 
Is  to  have  a  clearer  sense  of  where  our 
true  interests  Ue  and  what  we  can  do  to 
improve  man's  lot  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  to  behave  in  a  way  that  com- 
bines national  and  human  interests.  In 
South  Asia  we  acted  on  another  princi- 
ple— the  pursuit  of  geopolitical  gain — 
which  has  led  us  astray.  We  have  not  yet 
realized  the  full  Implications  of  Vietnam 
in  terms  of  our  own  foreign  policy. 

Clearly,  the  undertaking  of  a  Presi- 
dential visit  to  Peking  was  not  worth  the 
stand-off  posture  that  the  United  States 
assimied — a  posture  which  soon  enough 
became  identified  with  support  of  Paki- 
stan. I  contend  that  this  visit,  and  the 
subsequent  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  would 
not  have  been  endangered  by  a  different 
policy,  actively  engaged  in  working  out  a 
political  settlement  which  fully  recognizes 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  our  own 
interests.  Paradoxically  enough,  the 
Chinese  government  has  learned  to  view 
issues  separately,  despite  their  revolu- 
tionary dogma  of  universal  application. 
When  the  United  States  mistakenly 
pressed  for  the  acceptance  of  its  resolu- 
tion on  Taiwan,  Dr.  ICissinger  was  talking 
with  Chou  En-lai  in  Peking.  When  the 
President  was  making  commitments  to 
Taiwan.  Peking  was  working  out  details 
for  the  President's  visit.  Taiwan,  we  had 
thought,  was  the  king  pin  in  any  easing 
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of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Peking.  It  has  not  been. 

The  Chinese  have  accepted  an  acting 
principle  of  international  relations  of 
separability  and  coincidence  of  interests. 
Tlie  United  States  apparently  has  not. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  than  out  of  its  concern 
for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
President's  trip  to  China.  The  "Nixon 
doctrine"  has  openly  accepted  the  theory 
of  linkage,  and  here  is  an  example  of  how 
it  works.  If  we  offend  Pakistan,  a  close 
ally  of  China  through  public  and  private 
entreaties  to  end  martial  rule  in  East 
Pakistan  and  to  release  Sheik  Mujibur  as 
a  step  towards  a  true  political  settlement, 
then  the  China  trip  may  be  jeopardized. 
I  carmot  agree  with  such  a  sequence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Pakistani  crisis, 
our  Government  remained  motionless. 
Despite  the  public  outcry,  military  ship- 
ments to  Pakistan  continued  to  trickle  in. 
Militarily,  as  the  administration  has  been 
quick  to  point  out,  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment actually  shipped  to  Pakistan  was  of 
trifling  Importance  to  the  campaign  of 
repression  the  West  Pakistani  Army  was 
raging  In  East  Pakistan. 

Politically  and  diplomatically,  the  ef- 
fect was  significant  mainly  because  of 
the  contradictory  statements  coming 
from  the  State  Department,  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  White  House.  At  one 
point  we  were  denying  the  existence  of 
continued  arms  shipments;  at  another 
we  were  discounting  amounts  being 
shipped.  Throughout  this  whole  affair, 
there  has  been  no  sii^gle,  dependable  ex- 
pression of  our  Government's  position.  In 
Indian  eyes  and  In  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  no  matter  what  the  tally  of  the 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  we  were 
guilty  by  association  and  deceptiveness, 
our  contradictory  statements  were  con- 
fusing our  silence  was  condemning. 

The  story  with  respect  to  other  forms 
of  assistance  is  worse.  It  was  Congress 
initiative,  not  the  President's,  that  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  remaining  ab- 
solutely neutral  by  wltlaholdlng  any  form 
of  assistance  to  Pakistan.  It  was  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  Including  myself, 
who  first  called  for  relief  assistance  for 
the  refugees  run  under  international  aus- 
pices. Not  once  has  President  Nixon  made 
a  pubUc  declaration  outlining  our  Gov- 
ernment's position.  Not  once  has  he 
drawn  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
refugees,  the  likes  of  which  have  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  history. 

It  was  only  in  the  last  instance  that  our 
Government  took  the  question  to  the 
Security  Council.  However,  before  the 
actual  outbreak  in  major  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Pakistani  and  Indian  armed 
forces,  I  had  urged  the  President  to  take 
the  matter  to  the  Security  Council.  To 
insure  fair  representation  of  the  Issues 
involved  In  the  present  crisis,  I  urged,  and 
would  still  urge,  the  President  to  call  for 
the  participation  of  members  of  the  Ban- 
gla  Desh  movement  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil sessions.  Other  Members  of  Congress, 
of  course,  have  done  the  same.  Almost  as 
if  succumbing  to  outside  pressure.  Instead 
of  taking  the  Initiative  on  his  own,  the 
President  finally  turned  to  the  United 
Natlone — ^in  this  Instance,  as  the  place  of 
last  resort. 


Once  we  got  there,  our  handling  of 
the  situation  was  almost  like  a  charade. 
We  were  going  through  the  motions  with- 
out believing  in  them.  We  Introduced 
our  resolutions  out  of  a  policy  of  strict 
neutrality,  except  that  we  called  India 
the  aggressor,  holding  major  respon- 
sibility for  the  crisis  In  South  Asia.  In 
this  way,  we  defied  all  rules  of  diplo- 
macy, sacrificing  any  chance  of  being 
effective. 

We  submitted  the  latest  resolution  be- 
fore the  Security  Coimcll  in  this  same 
spirit.  Once  again  we  violated  the  rules 
of  effective  diplomacy.  We  apparently 
hoped  to  Incorporate  In  this  resolution 
calling  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  a 
clause  reprimanding  India.  At  the  same 
time,  rumors  are  becoming  louder  and 
louder  that  the  United  States  is  moving 
the  Enterprise,  a  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier  and  a  navy  flotilla  assigned 
to  the  7th  Fleet  off  Vietnam,  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Noises  are  also  being 
made  of  the  Soviet  presence  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Secretary  Laird,  when  asked 
about  this  story,  said  he  could  not  dis- 
close any  contingency  plans  of  an  op- 
erational nature.  Far  from  reassiuing, 
this  statement  and  the  studied  silence 
of  the  President  only  raises  more  doubts 
In  an  extremely  tense  situation.  Officlsd 
briefings  do  not  help  either.  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger's comments  the  other  day  were  most 
notable  for  what  remains  vmdlsclosed 
rather  than  for  what  Is  revealed. 

What  we  should  expect  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  other  powers  concerned 
Is  responsible  behavior.  In  this  regard, 
I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  assxune  a  less 
Intransigent  position  and  use  Its  Influence 
to  secure  a  cessation  of  the  present  con- 
flict. I  hope  that  the  nunors  of  Chinese 
troop  movements  on  the  Chinese-Indian 
frontier  are  as  unfounded  as  those  about 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Navies.  Our  only  re- 
coixrse  for  resolution  of  the  conflict 
comes  from  the  United  Nations,  or  among 
the  parties  directly  involved,  not  through 
gunboat  diplomacy  or  a  massive  troop 
movement  tease. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  iwint  where 
Dacca  is  sibout  to  fall.  Dr.  Malik,  Gover- 
nor of  East  Pakistan,  has  just  resigned, 
and  news  reports  Indicate  that  lieuten- 
ant General  Nlazl  Is  about  to  resign. 

Also,  groups  within  the  West  Pakistani 
government  have  given  Indications  of  a 
readiness  to  reach  a  settlement.  This 
situation,  however  unsettling  It  may  ap- 
pear at  face  value,  offers  great  room  for 
negotiations.  I  would  hope  that  India 
might  now  demonstrate  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  and  con- 
clude a  satisfactory  settlement.  Because 
the  situation  remains  extremely  precari- 
ous, with  a  full-scale  war  still  going  on, 
there  is  no  point  in  continuing  the  game 
of  accusation  and  counter-accusation. 
Clearly,  both  sides  share  the  blame.  Cer- 
tainly the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  are  also  at  fault. 

To  reach  this  conclusion  does  not  mean 
that  the  curtain  Is  dropped  and  the  play 
is  at  an  end.  Mr.  President,  the  war  Is 
still  going  on  and  the  conditions  that 
sparked  things  off  still  remain  unresolved. 
There  are  still  10  million  refugees  in 
India.  The  West  Pakistani  army  Is  still 
In  Eas".  Pakistan,  and  until  they  leave, 


the  war  wiU  continue.  I,  therefore,  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  reverse  its  past 
policies  and  take  a  more  active  role  in 
establishing  a  settlement.  I  call  upon  all 
parties  Involved  to  concentrate  on  restor- 
ing peace  and  security  in  the  subcon- 
tinent. 

In  this  spirit,  I  would  suggest  that  any 
setltement  must  take  account  the  fact 
that  Bans;la  Desh  exists  de  facto.  If  not 
de  jure.  For  this  reason,  I  call  upon  the 
United  States  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  extending  recognition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bangla  Desh  In  the  near  future. 

In  order  to  effectuate  a  settlement  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  first  item  to  be 
worked  out  is  the  implementation  of  a 
cease-fire  on  all  fronts,  followed  by  troop 
withdrawals  from  East  Pakistan.  During 
the  time  of  withdrawal,  the  United  Na- 
tions could  have  an  important  role  to 
play.  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  tis  pro- 
vided under  article  43  of  the  UJN.  Char- 
ter, could  be  charged  vrtth  the  responsi- 
bility of  enforcing  a  cease-fire  and 
assisting  In  troop  withdrawals. 

On  the  political  agenda,  there  are  a 
number  of  steps  which  must  be  taken. 
First,  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  as  the 
elected  leader  of  the  Awami  League  and 
the  most  popular  ixtlitical  figure  in  East 
Bengal,  must  be  released  from  prison.  Se- 
curing the  status  and  government  of 
Bangla  Desh  will  provide  the  basic  in- 
centive necessary  for  the  repatriation  of 
refugees.  But  their  repatriation  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  a  long  and  delicate  process. 
Here  again,  the  United  Nations  can  play 
an  important  part  by  helping  to  provide 
the  additional  incentives  necessary  to  in- 
duce the  refugees  to  return  to  East 
Bengal. 

My  point,  however,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  United  States  must  use  its  re- 
sources and  its  infiuence  within  the 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  about 
action  from  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  also  can  play  an 
Important  part  by  taking  Initiatives  un- 
der the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organization  auspices.  Stepped- 
up  International  assistance  programs 
should  begin  promptly.  We  must  make 
certain  that  relief  assistance  from  the 
United  States  will  be  forthcoming  no 
matter  what  the  legal  change  In  the 
status  of  East  Pakistan.  The  Congiess 
has  authorized  money  for  this  purpose, 
so  it  Is  up  to  the  administration  to  make 
it  available. 

In  fact,  our  Government  should  do  all 
It  can  to  encourage  a  reconstruction  pro- 
gram for  Bangla  Desh  rim  through  tlie 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Throughout  this  crisis  critics  of 
the  U.N.  have  said  "See,  we  told  you  so. 
When  faced  with  a  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  the  U.N.  is  just 
not  prepared  to  handle  it."  Admittedly, 
the  U.N.'s  performance  has  not  been  as 
effective  as  we  wouid  like  up  to  this 
date,  but  the  solution  is  not  to  disband 
this  great  organization  or  retiuTi  to  the 
bilateral  nation-state  principle  of  diplo- 
macy. I  maintain,  as  a  firm  proponent  of 
the  United  Nations,  that  It  Is  a  workable 
institution  if  we  use  It  properly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident.  I  yield  the  Senator  from  Min-  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  Quality  control  investigative 

nesota  myl  Ommut^  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the              positions  (46).. »203  eoo 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.   I  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  11932)  making  Under  -Capital  OuUay":                            '^ 

have  no  time  limitation.  appprt^riations  for  the  government  of  Additional  funds  to  finance  the 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac-  Psychiatric  Treatment  Cen- 

ate  is  operating  under  a  10-minute  liml-  tiviUes  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  HJ«u>fSir!  P>»"",«^<1  bf  the 

'*^°"TXTT«x.xxx,r^    T  »«**'«*  ^^^  revenues  of  said  District  for  "on                  '  Administr.- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  unaware  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1972  and                    i.aoo.ooo 

that.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir-  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 'con-               Total  ~"io  3,8  10^ 

^^ri*  •     ..     ,              X    . ,  ^^'  ^°'"  ^^^  present  consideration  of  the  ™,„  ddipott^t^t^  ^»w^^™. 

It  IS  truly  regrettable   that   the   ad-  report.  .  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

ministration  has  chosen  to  forego  this  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Is  there  ''*°"  '^  °"  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 

1^^  "^J"'  ^"'  ^^  Prop<»als  I  am  objecUon  to  the  present  consideration  of  ^^I^v,^  „„„  .                ^  , 

offering  today   would   give   the   United  the  report'  ^^  report  was  agreed  to. 

Nations  the  support  it  needs  for  its  pro-  There  being  no  obiection    thP  SpnatP  ^^    BYRD  of   West  Virginia  subse- 

grams  to  be  effective.  There  is  no  doubt  procSd  t^foLider  the  reoo^t  ''"^""^  '^^'^-  ^^  President.  I  ask  unani- 

that  the  UJI.  could  handle  peacekeeping  Tn^To^PrPTTrrr^r-itt  tr^rint^^  ir,  ""^"^  consent  that  the  conference  report 

operations  or  a  Bangla  Desh  reconstruc!  the^ouse  pSSinIs  o7  the  CoiS.f  °"  ^^   "^^2,  the  District  of  ColuiSia 

tion  program.  What  is  more  doubtful,  is  s?onal   RrcS^^S^av  at  o^  47nr  aPP'-^P"ations  bill  for  1972.  not  be  print- 

whether  the  great  powers  like  the  United  f^^J^,  record  of  today  at  pp.   47139-  pd  as  a  Senate  report  in  view  of  the  fact 

States  and  Soviet  Union  are  prepared  to  w'      Tisir.rTvi!'      xm.      d^„o-^     *      *w  *^^'  ^^^  °^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  printed  it  as  a 

endorse  this  effort  wholeheartedly.  I  urge  ^^Z^r.*    J^^^\  ^       President,     the  report. 

our  Government  to  take  this  initiative.  ^%f}n  ^^^^  ^^  ^",  ^.o^^^^^ence   was  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 

A  rehabilitative  program  for  Bangla  |?I^6oroM  hiioJt^P?pliI^*S,7^J^^  sen- .  Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Desh  offers  a  truly  constructive  oppor-  L;f  t'-i  -nif  ^          11^^  ^'"'l^^*  ^^""  ^^e  clerk  will  state  the  amendments 

tunity.  Amidst  all  this  fighting,  the  drte-  ^l^A^^  ,^"1^     r^""  ^^»f  n'"°^"i,':f*'°'??-  '»  disagreement. 

terlous  effect  on  the  people  of  East  Ben-  ^„n  Jfl^^ft^  q      ?^k  n            ^  "^^  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

gal  has  somehow  eluded  our  attention.  wt^  rofl!!.^^!  f   V«  l  •  .    r  o  ,      u-  Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  lUi 

It  we  want  to  be  certain  that  Bangla  ,  With  reference  to  District  of  Columbia  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

Desh  does  not  become  a  mere  client  state  '""'^'  ^^  amount  agreed  to  was  $932,-  ate  numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bui.  and 

or  a  pawn  in  international  politics  then  ^^2,700  which  is  $112,769,000  less  than  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  foi- 

it  would  be  most  worthwhile  for  'us  to  '^^  budget  estimate.  $41,450,000  less  than  lows. 

begin  thinking  alone  the  lines  of  intPr  ^^^  House  bill  and  $50,472,000  more  than  ^^  "«"  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
naSnal  ^IbmtStive  Stance  '?o  ^^  ^^  ^^-  ^^^^S' S'^the'Ho^r r^ede  from  its 
East  Bengal.  After  all.  the  Principal  cause  Mr.  President  while  the  Senate  did  disa?reemek^  u5fa^e°rmrnt  of  4Tsen 
of  this  conflict  has  been  the  movement  ""''  obtain  everything  which  it  felt  es-  ate  numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bin,  and  con- 
fer Independence  in  East  Bengal.  As-  sential  for  maintaimng  necessary  Dis-  cur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
suming  that  Bangla  Desh  will  eventually  *^*^'  °^  Columbia  services,  the  results  of  in  iieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
become  an  independent  legal  enUty  the  ^^  conference  are  as  good  as  could  be  amendment. insert:  ■$58,757,000". 
United  States  also  helps  it  in  thls'wav  obtained  under  the  circumstances.  Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
to  become  a  viable  stlt'/in  the^SiiTa!  I  -J^,  unanimous  consent  to  have  T'^^-^TJ^ll  ^^''^Z'^l'  XTnd 
tional  community.  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  show-  concur    therein    with    an    amendment     as 

There  are  additional  matters  of  con-  i"8   the  major  Increases  recommended  follows; 

cem  which  will  have  to  be  settled.  Ac-  by  the  Senate  and  as  approved  by  the  in  iieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

count  in  any  settlement  must  be  taken  conference  committee.  ment,  insert:  "jieB.zvs.ooo". 

for  the  Bengali  population  in  West  Pak-  There  being  no  objecUon,  the  state-  Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 

Sr^'^^tVnl,"*^  ?^f  ^  'f^-  S^'"'  "^  ri''"^  *^  ""  ^"'^'^^  ^  "^^  at^um'LTeraan'o'^Srffo^'^sLd  butl^^d- 

Ing  to  East  Bengal  and  Of  the  West  Pak-  Record,  as  follows;  concur    therein    with    an    amendment,    as 

Istanl    Army    and    minority    populations  Major  increases  recommended  by  the  Senate  follows: 

who   choose   to   live   in   West   Pakistan.  and  sustained  in  conference  ^^  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  in- 

nnally,    consideration   should   be    given  under    ■General    Operating    Ex-  serted  by  said  amendment.  Insert: 

to  the  settlement  of  differences  on  the  penaes- ■  ^^'^  ^^  ^°  P*^  °'  *"?  funds  appropriated 

western  border.   This   question   becomes  6  additional  positions  for  the  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  c^jpen- 

more  Important  each  hour,  as  the  battle  omce  of  Pubuc  Affairs $95. 000  ""."f    ''h^'^h*',  7  ""'^™*=*  °'  «>th«-^«^) 

in   East   Bengal   hastens   to   an   end    It  10    additional    positions     (in-  of  any  individual  for  performing  services  a. 

TT^ \      r      7^  "iwi^iio    MJ   »"   ciiu.   ij,  „,.,rf„  o  «f»^A^.,.,>    f^,  .K.  *  chauffeur  or  driver  for  any  designated  of- 

COUld  also  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  ^^f  l^ll^^'^nlJ^L^l  ficer  or  employee  of  the  District  Of  Columbia 

permanent  understanding  between  India  r™*^*    ,        ^ne    corporauon  government   (other  than  the  Commlseloner 

andPakistan.  ■»  ^,h          f'"th'""rTii^""""f         1*«."00  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chief  of  Police 

The  steps  which  I  have  outlined  are  c^u^e'r  /Sfalrs                              29  400  "''*  ^"^  S^"''''  "^  ^""^  performing  services 

Intended  to  serve  as  guidelines.  They  are  2  positions  for  the  aoi^^^'l^^lon              '  '^^  ««  »  chauffeur  or  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle 

intended  to  clarify,  not  to  confuse^My  ^  the  sut^  of  Women               25, 000  T.%'Vr^  ^Slcerre^ploWe Tor't^^n 

interest  is  that  peace  be  restored  to  South  2  positions  for  the  CommlsElon  ^^^  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

Asla  and  that  we  take  the  initiative  as  on  the  Arts 30.000  bj,  d^g,  ^f  PoUce  and  Fire  Chief).  No  part 

peacemaker;  that  the  pUght  of  human  '  ?*^"°'",  ^""^  ^^*  ^°^'^  °^  of  any  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act,  in 

beings  be  attended  without  further  de-  ^r  ^     ^>?.   e'?*^- 89. 000  excess  of  $12,000  in  the  aggregate,  shall,  in 

lay;  and  that  the  United  States,  through  m  notion,  for  th,  Kr.rrot.c  *"y  ^^"^  y"""-  *"*  "****  *°  P^^  ^^^  compensa- 

the  UN     ft.<«nmp  thP  rnlP  nf  nn  nr<tivpW  positions  for  the   NarcoUcs       .  tlon   (whether  by  contract  or  otherwise     of 

ronrPrrJ^^^P^rll^ipr   rpin^f^^cJf  ^''*'*"    ^°^**=*    ""'**'    ^^  Individuals    for    performing    service-    as    a 

concerned  neutral  powe^  ready  to  assist  partment  of  corrections....         265.  900  chauffeur  or  driver  for  the  Commissioner  of 

in  any  way  possible.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Under  'Education":  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for  performing 

no   other   concern,   and   among   those   I  AddlUonal    positions    and    re-  services  as  a  chauffeur  or  driver  of  a  motor 

have  listed,   none  is  stronger  than   my  lated  cost  for :  vehicle  assigned  for  the   personal  or  Indl- 

deslre  to  alleviate  human  suffering  Special  education 900,000  vldual  use  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dls- 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  Federal  city  college 3,000,000  trlct  of  Columbia. 

Washington    Technical     In- 

^-^— ^^— ^^  stitute 900,000  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    APPRO-  '^"''er  "Human  Resources ':  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 

PRIATIONS   1972  CONFERENCE  Additional    welfare    funds    to  of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 

REPORT  (H  REPT  fl2-7'i';)  cope  with  Senate  numbered  1,  3,  4,  and  33. 

..■■  "                 f^ioo>  Increased  caseload.. 3,000.000  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  QUes- 

Mr.  INOnYE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  income        supplementation  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 

the  long-awaited  report  of  the  committee  (WIN  Program) 600,000  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  his 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  splendid 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. ,    ^  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  FOR  1971 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  once 
more,  as  the  end  of  a  calendar  year 
approaches,  it  becomes  my  privilege  to 
make  a  report  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  I  wish  to  tell  them  of 
those  matters  on  which  I  have  been 
working  during  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  that  I  think  are  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  them.  Primarily  this  is  a 
report  to  my  constituents  for  the  year 
1971  of  my  stewardship  of  the  respon- 
sibilities they  have  vested  in  me. 

This  also  constitutes  an  opportimity 
for  me  to  thank  my  constituents  for 
the  trust  they  have  placed  in  me,  and  for 
their  assistance,  support,  and  encourage- 
ment. No  man  could  have  better  friends 
for  whom  to  work.  To  the  other  members 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation  I  also  owe 
a  debt,  for  their  unfailing  assistance  and 
for  their  strong  spirit  of  cooperation.  My 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  been  very 
generous  in  their  courtesies  to  me,  and 
in  the  support  of  legislation  of  import- 
ance to  my  State.  My  o£Qce  staff  has  been 
dedicated  and  loyal  in  their  efforts,  as 
have  been  the  committee  staffs  viith 
whom  I  work.  My  gratitude  for  all  that 
has  been  done  for  me  is  warm  and  deep. 

Our  coimtry  and  our  people  have  had 
many  difficult  problems  Imposed  upon 
them  during  the  course  of  1971,  and 
commonly  accepted  solutions  to  collec- 
tive problems  have  not  always  been 
achieved.  However,  as  our  part  in  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  draws  to  a  close. 
I  believe  we  can  begin  again  to  move 
toward  a  greater  spirit  of  national  unity. 
We  also  need  and  can  hope  for  a  na- 
tional resurgence  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  so  that  the  country  may  attain 
again  the  national  qualities  that  have 
strengthened  us  for  200  yeare. 

The  circumstances  during  the  year 
have  been  difficult,  but  constructive  work 
has  been  done.  Of  those  matters  in  Con- 
gress in  which  I  have  had  a  part,  I  sub- 
mit this  report,  under  the  following 
headings,  to  the  people  of  Mississippi. 


SCHOOL    DESEGREGATION 

Over  the  last  several  years,  I  have  been 
speaking  regularly  on  the  Senate  floor 
regarding  the  dual  standards  of  school 
desegregation  that  exist  in  our  countrj-. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  destruction  of  ef- 
fective school  systems  in  the  South,  un- 
dertaken in  the  name  of  obliteration  of 
de  jure  segregation,  while  racial  isola- 
tion in  schools  continued  in  the  North 
on  a  massive  and  increasing  scale,  and 
was  left  tmtouched  because  it  was  said 
to  be  de  facto  segregation.  I  have  said 
that  in  many  places  in  the  North  and 
West,  this  racial  isolation  is  really  de 
jure  segregation  because  it  originated  in 
actual  official  actions  of  school  boards 
and  local  governments,  although  some- 
times, subtle  and  disguised,  in  establish- 
ing school  district  lines,  housing  pro- 
grams, and  the  like.  I  have  also  said 
that  if  and  when  the  time  should  come 
that  the  citizens  of  the  North  and  West 
should  be  required  to  accept  the  en- 
forced racial  balance  that  Is  Imposed  on 
southern  schools,  they  would  reject  it 
out  of  hand,  and  would  make  their  views 
known  to  Congress.  I  have  expressed  the 
hope  and  belief  that  this  national  hypoc- 
risy will  in  due  time  give  way  to  a  single 
national  poUcy;  and  that,  because  every- 
one will  have  to  follow  it,  it  will  have 
to  be  moderate,  practical,  sensible,  and 
aimed  at  the  true  purpose  of  schools, 
which  is  to  educate  children. 

On  February  18,  1970,  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  56  to  31  passed  an  amendment 
which  I  had  introduced  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  It 
provided  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  guidelines  and  cri- 
teria shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  conditions  of  segregation  by  race 
whether  de  jure  or  de  facto  In  the  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  any 
State  without  regard  to  the  origin  or 
cause  of  such  segregation.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost,  in  effect,  in  conference, 
by  the  changes  made  in  it. 

I  offered  the  same  amendment  In  1971, 
this  time  to  the  wnergency  school  aid 
bill.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  April  22.  On 
November  4,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  amendment  but  deleted 
references  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966, 
making  it  applicable  only  to  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  measure.  It  now  is  in 
conference  committee,  awaiting  action 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills. 

Since  school  began  this  fall  it  has  been 
clear  that  school  busing  for  racial  bal- 
ance is  a  very  intense  issue  in  the  North. 
This  has  come  about  because  Federal 
courts  have  ruled  in  a  number  of  cases 
that  segregation  in  northern  cities  has 
been  deliberate  in  nature,  and  have  or- 
dered northern  school  districts  to  bus 
their  children  to  obtain  a  racial  mix. 
There  has  been  an  immediate  reaction 
from  many  northern  Members  of  Con- 
gress, seeking  legislative  relief  from  these 
very  unpopular  court  orders.  There  is  a 
growing  interest  in  Congress  in  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  would  prevent 
assignment  of  children  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  aimed  at 


restoration  of  the  concept  of  neighbor- 
hood schools.  When  the  time  is  appropri- 
ate we  shall  move  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  and  thus  prevent  the 
courts  from  assigning  or  busing  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  rEw;e. 

The  confusion,  turmoil,  and  unhap- 
piness  among  parents,  children,  and  oth- 
er citizens  of  Pontiac,  Detroit,  and  other 
cities  in  the  North  and  West  were  in- 
evitable. Unfortunately,  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  could  not  realize  what 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  had  forced  upon  those 
in  the  South  and  what  irreparable  dam- 
age was  being  done  to  our  schools  and  to 
our  communities  until  they  in  the  North 
and  West  could  see  and  feel  at  least  a 
small  token  of  the  same  serious  problem. 

These  busing  disputes  mean  the  dislo- 
cation of  children  from  their  schools,  un- 
happiness  for  the  children  and  their 
families,  lost  time,  lost  money,  and  lost 
educational  opportunities.  I  say  only  that 
the  time  had  to  come  when  the  dispute 
would  occur  in  the  North  and  the  West. 
The  people  are  not  going  to  hke  it.  They 
have  shown  they  do  not  like  it  in  San 
Francisco,  Pontiac,  Boston,  and  else- 
where. There  should  be  no  need  for  any 
violence  in  showing  their  displeasure.  It 
would  be  deplorable,  and  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. These  are  areas  of  great  poht- 
ical  strength  in  our  coimtry,  and  they 
can  make  their  voices  heard,  according 
to  established  democratic  processes,  as 
they  are  presently  doing  In  Congress.  I 
believe  that  when  the  full  strength  of 
their  voices  is  heard,  we  are  going  to  be 
on  our  way  back  to  neighborhood  schools 
and  spending  the  money  to  make  those 
schools  the  very  best  this  country  can 
afford. 

REVTTALIZATIOI*    OF    RCTIAL    AREAS 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  passed 
last  October,  said ; 

The  Congress  commits  Itself  to  a  sound 
balance  between  urban  and  rural  America. 
The  Congress  considers  this  balance  so  essen- 
tl«a  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  revltallzatlon  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rural  areas 
of  our  country  need  tissistance  to  main- 
tain or  recover  their  economic  \'itality. 
There  is  presently  and  has  been  for  some 
time  a  \*idespread  trend  of  migration  to- 
ward the  big  cities.  For  the  most  part,  of 
course,  the  people  who  leave  the  cotmtry 
for  the  city  do  so  in  search  of  opportunity. 
Many  are  young  people,  who  may  not 
wish  to  leave  home,  but  are  forced  to  do 
so  if  they  hope  to  prosper. 

Of  the  more  than  3,000  counties  in  the 
United  States,  over  half  lost  population 
between  1960  and  1970.  Our  State  in- 
creased moderately  in  population  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  by  about  1.8  per- 
cent. Nevertheless,  of  the  82  cotmties  in 
Mississippi.  48  declined  in  population. 
These  are  rural  counties,  of  course,  for 
we  are.  in  general,  a  rural  State,  and  it 
means  that  over  half  our  counties  are  in 
economic  difficulty. 

The  great  migration  to  the  large  ur- 
ban areas  has  caused  manj-  problems  in 
the  big  cities.  They  include  almost  every 
aspect  of  community  life — high  costs  of 
living,  poor  transportation,  poor  schools. 
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deteriorating  housing,  and  bankrupt  lo- 
cal governments.  They  all  are  related  to 
the  overcrowded  conditions. 

This  situation  is  directly  related  to  the 
declining  vitality  of  rural  areas.  Fortu- 
nately, the  two  problems  can  be  solved 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  same  program. 
That  program  is  an  aU-out.  massive  proj- 
ect to  rebuild  our  rural  communities  and 
thus  stop  our  people  from  having  to 
leave  them  because  of  lack  of  money  and 
business  opportunities.  Of  course,  I  am 
interested  also  in  building  them  up  to 
such  a  degree  that  those  who  have  al- 
ready left  through  necessity  over  the  last 
10  to  20  years  will  come  back. 

The  people  go  where  the  jobs  are,  and 
the  rural  areas  need  jobs.  I  agree  with 
the  President's  Report  on  Financial  As- 
sistance to  Rural  Areas,  where  it  says 
that: 

Rural  development  Is  primarily  dependent 
upon  expansion  in  non-farm  Job  opportuni- 
ties In  rural  eireas. 

In  1970,  farm  people  received  only  78 
percent  as  much  income  as  nonf  arm  peo- 
ple, and  almost  half  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion's income  was  from  nonfarm  sources. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  rural  areas  are  to 
be  revitalized  by  providing  new  job  op- 
portunities, they  must  be  made  attrac- 
tive to  light  industry,  to  new  businesses, 
and  new  commerce.  This  means  provid- 
ing incentives,  and  making  it  possible 
for  people  who  are  willing  to  invest  in 
rural  areas  to  get  the  capital  that  is 
needed  to  make  those  investments. 

There  are  two  bills  presently  under 
consideration  in  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  are  aimed  toward  those  two  ob- 
jectives. I  am  a  cosponsor  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  both. 

One  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
McClellan,  and  is  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  incentives  for  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  industrial  growth  through- 
out our  country.  Preference  would  be 
given  to  rural  areas  in  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams and  in  awarding  Federal  con- 
tracts; and  manpower  training  programs 
would  be  used  to  provide  the  necessary 
trained  work  force  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  other  biU  is  in  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  It  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Talmadce  of  Georgia  and  is 
called  the  Rural  Development  Act.  Its 
intent  is  to  provide  capital  for  rural  areas 
to  finance  public  facilities,  and  business 
and  industrial  development.  It  would  set 
up  a  system  which  would  work  like  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  and  eventually  be 
owned  by  the  borrowers  themselves,  and 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  or  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  or  any  other  funds 
presently  available  to  fanners.  Ten  re- 
gional riu-al  development  banks  would 
be  set  up,  with  the  Federal  Government 
subscribing  money  for  them  for  the  first 
10  years.  The  banks  would  sell  deben- 
tures, loan  the  money  to  rural  develop- 
ment borrowers,  who  in  turn  would  buy 
some  stock  in  the  banks.  The  regional 
banks  would  work  through  existing  mul- 
ti-county planning  agencies.  We  have  10 
such  agencies  in  Mississippi,  seven  imder 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  three  under  the  Appalachian 
Commission,   covering   all   82   counties. 
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Tlie  whole  idea  is  to  provide  capital,  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  so  that  pub- 
lic facilities  can  be  built  and  businesses 
established  in  rural  areas. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  rural  areas  by  new  legislation, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  full  advantage  of 
existing  programs,  a  number  of  which  are 
discussed  in  other  sections  of  this  report. 
In  general,  I  think  Mississippi  is  doing 
pretty  well  at  this. 

However,  there  is  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Rural  areas  are  en- 
titled to  a  chance  to  have  good  standard 
of  living,  for  they  are  willing  to  work  for 
it.  Means  must  be  found  to  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  and  to  give  them  a 
greater  control  over  their  own  destiny. 
This  subject  is  very  much  in  the  mind  of 
Congress  today,  and  in  mine,  and  I  in- 
tend to  press  for  suitable  legislation 
aimed  at  the  revitalization  of  rural  areas. 

WORK   INSTEAD  OF   WEUPAaZ 

In  our  country  today,  a  crisis  situation 
exists  with  respect  to  welfare.  The  num- 
bers of  people  on  welfare  rolls,  and  the 
costs  of  welfare  programs,  are  growing 
so  rapidly  that  there  literally  is  a  danger 
to  our  ability  to  c«>erate  a  financially 
soimd  government. 

In  additicm,  as  too  mtmy  American  cit- 
izens know,  the  situation  is  worsened  by 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  imemployment 
is  very  high.  I  am  afraid  that  the  years 
ahead  are  going  to  continue  to  present 
unemployment  problems.  Over  the  past 
30  years,  our  economy  has  been  strong, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
stimulated  by  three  wars  and  that  this 
was  a  period  of  great  increase  in  indus- 
trial technology.  The  imfortunate  people 
who  desire  work,  but  are  unable  to  obtain 
it,  need  and  deserve  help  in  getting  em- 
ployment. I  view  this  as  a  problem  that  is 
going  to  be  with  us.  in  varying  degrees, 
for  a  long  time. 

Even  more  distxirbing,  however,  is  the 
welfare  situaticai,  which  if  abuses  con- 
tinue wUl  threaten  the  character  of  our 
Nation.  I  want  to  say  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  welfare  costs  in  this  country 
are  absolutely  out  of  hand,  and  promising 
to  get  worse. 

Last  December  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
was  proposing  a  minimum  family  income 
of  $1,600  for  a  welfare  family  of  four. 
Within  a  short  time,  the  administration 
had  changed  the  figure  to  $2,200.  Now  the 
amount  proposed  is  $2,400,  and  a  bill 
has  passed  the  House  that  would  provide 
this  amount.  The  bill  is  presently  in  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  In  October,  18  Senators 
joined  in  introducing  a  new  bill  that  is 
backed  by  a  coalition  of  Governors,  may- 
ors, and  various  private  organisations. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  minimum  fam- 
ily income  of  $3,000  a  year  now,  and 
would  increase  it  to  $3,920.  plus  inter- 
vening cost-of-living  increases,  in  4 
years. 

Also,  in  the  last  2  months,  five  Senators 
cosponsored  a  bill  that  would  pay  a  min- 
imum family  income  to  a  welfare  family 
of  four  of  $4,000  now,  and  step  it  up  to 
$6,500  by  1976.  It  is  certain  that  every 
election  would  bring  pressures  for  further 
Increases  in  welfare  payments. 

All  of  this  is  occurring  in  a  fiscal  at- 
mosphere that  leads   thinking  men  to 


very  grave  concern.  Last  year  the  Federal 
deficit  was  $30  billion,  and  it  will  be  $35 
billion  this  year.  A  deficit  of  $65  billion 
in  2  years  Is  facing  us,  yet  the  adminis- 
tration welfare  bill  would  Increase  the 
number  of  people  on  welfare  from  about 
13.5  million  to  26  million,  and  increase 
welfare  costs  by  $5  billion,  to  $14.9  billion 
a  year,  all  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 
I  say  let  us  provide  jobs  for  these 
people  and  pay  them  to  work  at  construc- 
tive tasks.  One  way  to  do  this,  as  at  least 
a  partial  remedy,  is  through  a  large. 
Ions-range  program  of  public  works,  to 
provide  work  for  people  who  are  looking 
for  it,  and  to  take  the  able  bodied  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  The  regular  public  works 
program  makes  a  subsUntial  investment 
in  our  Nation's  future  by  developing  our 
rivers,  harbors,  and  waterways;  by  flood 
prevention:  and  by  land  and  water  con- 
servation measures.  I  would  Uke  to  see  a 
standby  plan,  over  and  above  the  regular 
public  works  program,  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  parks,  lakes,  res- 
ervoirs, and  recreation  projects;  to  com- 
bat pollution  and  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment; and  to  provide  essential  public 
facilities  at  the  local  level  that  will 
stimulate  prosperity  as  well  as  take  care 
of  environmental  problems. 

This  standby  plan  would  be  used  by 
successive  Presidents,  when  required  by 
the  situation.  It  would  provide  work  for 
those  who  through  unfortunate  circum- 
stances are  out  of  work,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide useful  work  for  those  who  are  on 
welfare.  A  program  of  this  kind  would 
require  widespread  support  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  of  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  State  and  local  officials.  It 
would  do  four  things.  It  would  provide 
work  for  those  who  are  looking  for  em- 
ployment. It  would  provide  useful  work 
for  those  who  are  on  welfare  but  are  able 
to  work.  It  would  develop  and  protect  our 
natural  resources  and  environment  for 
the  benefit  of  generations  to  come.  And 
over  a  long  period  it  would  stimulate  each 
local  economy,  providing  a  growing  tax 
base  and  increased  payrolls,  all  to  the 
benefit  of  future  regional  and  national 
prosperity. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  woik  toward 
the  adoption  on  a  national  scale  of  a 
plan  of  this  nature. 

RURAL  WATKR  WORKS  AND  WASTE  STSTKMS 

One  of  he  most  important  Federal  pro- 
grams, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
prosperity  and  health  of  rural  areas,  is 
the  rural  water  works  and  waste  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Nonprofit  organizations  or  local  public 
bodies  can  obtain  loans  and  grants  to 
construct  water  and  sewer  systems  in 
rural  areas  and  in  towns  of  less  than 
5.500  population. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  achieve  ad- 
equate funding  for  this  valuable  pro- 
gram, for  the  needs  are  great,  and  much 
of  the  membership  of  Congress,  partic- 
ularly in  the  House,  is  oriented  toward 
the  problems  of  the  big  cities  rather  than 
the  countryside. 

There  are  over  30,000  small  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  that  do  not  have 
adequate  water  and  sewer  systems.  It 
would  cost  over  $11  billion  to  provide 
currently  needed  systems  in  these  areas. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  in  re- 
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cent  years  it  has  been  possible  to  steadily 
increase  the  FHA  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Our  State  is  the  leading  user  of  these 
funds,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  in  total 
loans  and  grants  made  to  date  ranks 
second  among  all  the  States. 

In  1971,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration made  128  loans  for  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  Mississippi,  totaling 
$18  444,000.  There  were  44  grants, 
amounting  to  $2,176,800.  This  makes  a 
total  investment  of  over  $20  million  this 
year,  as  compared  with  about  $14  million 
in  1970,  and  $7.4  million  in  1969. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  part  In  ob- 
taining additional  money  for  the  FHA 
programs,  and  I  intend  to  press  for  in- 
creased funds  for  rural  water  works  and 
waste  sj'stems  year  after  year.  They  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  attracting  Industry  to  come  to  rural 
communities,  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  niral  families,  and 
are  a  most  valuable  investment.  A  great 
part  of  these  funds  is  repaid  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest. 

URBAN    WATER    AND    WASTE    SYSTEMS 

For  towns  larger  than  5,500  in  popu- 
lation, there  are  programs  similar  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program 
in  rural  areas  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  waterworks  and  waste  systems. 
The  urban  programs  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  All  are  be- 
ing used  in  Mississippi  to  good  efTect. 

In  1971,  the  HUD  urban  grants  made 
available  in  Mississippi,  as  a  Federal 
share  in  new  water  and  sewer  projects, 
amounted  to  $1,210,500.  Loans  to  cities 
for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $2,153,000. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration assists  in  the  development  of 
the  economy,  in  areas  that  need  such 
help  by  making  loans  for  industrial  fa- 
cilities, or  by  assisting  the  local  govern- 
ments by  making  grants  and  loans  for 
public  works,  such  as  waterworks  and 
waste  systems  that  will  encourage  new 
industries  or  businesses  to  locate  in  that 
area.  EDA  disbursements  for  these  pur- 
poses in  Mississippi  in  1971  totaled 
$6,882,038. 

A  Federal  agency  deeply  involved  In 
maintaining  the  quaUty  of  water  and  air 
throughout  the  country  Is  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  into  which 
was  incorporated,  about  a  year  ago,  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
works  closely  with  our  State  agencies, 
with  the  objective  of  furthering  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants,  so 
that  our  streams  can  remain  tmpoUuted. 
The  Federal  contribution  toward  such 
plants  can  be  as  much  as  55  percent  of 
the  cost,  if  both  State  and  local  funds  are 
also  provided.  Obligations  in  Mississippi 
in  1971  by  the  Eiivironmental  Protection 
Agency  totaled  $16,305,000,  which  was  a 
very  substantial  contribution  toward 
necessary  waste  treatment  plants  to  keep 
our  streams  and  rivers  clean. 

The  quality  of  our  water  and  air  in 
Mississippi  is  extremely  important  for 
our  future.  We  are  very  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing relatively  low  pollution  levels  at  this 
time,  and  we  must  take  all  necessary  pre- 


cautions to  maintain  high  standards  for 
the  future. 

APPALACRIA   PRCXJRAMS 

The  20  northeast  counties  of  Missis- 
sippi are  eligible  for  economic  benefits  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  The  original  act  did  not  in- 
clude any  part  of  the  State  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Region,  but  in  1967,  when  addi- 
tions under  the  act  were  being  examined, 
I  offered  a  Senate  amendment  that  gave 
the  start  in  adding  this  area  under  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  my  amendment. 

In  the  subsequent  4  fiscal  years,  proj- 
ects costing  a  total  of  $40,133,178  were 
undertaken  under  the  authority  of  this 
act.  Of  this  total,  $12,754,151  was  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  money, 
810,836,077  was  other  Federal  money, 
and  $16,542,980  was  from  the  State, 
county,  or  local  money.  The  projects 
were  of  many  types,  but  all  were  aimed 
at  economic  development,  educational 
improvements,  or  health  facilities.  They 
included  university,  junior  college,  and 
vocational  school  facilities,  rural  water 
systems,  airports,  hospital  facihties,  and 
library  buildings.  Also,  during  this  time, 
26  access  highways  for  economic  de- 
velopment have  been  built,  at  a  cost  of 
$9,256,406. 

In  the  past  12  months,  Appalachian 
funds  amounting  to  $4,500,000  have  been 
obligated  in  Mississippi.  I  expect  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  actively  in  our  State  in 
coming  years,  bringing  economic  bene- 
fits of  both  a  local  and  regional  nature. 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  review  in  de- 
tail the  activities  in  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram, for  these  funds  come  under  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
For  fiscal  year  1972,  I  have  been  able  to 
add  a  substantial  amotint  to  the  pro- 
gram, for  very  worthy  projects  through- 
out the  Appalachian  region,  and  I  in- 
tend to  press  for  continued  growth  of  the 
program  in  the  future.  It  means  a  great 
deal  to  our  State. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    PROJECTS 

In  January  1971,  I  became  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  had  served  for  many  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee,  and  prior  to 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Authorization  Committee,  so  I 
have  been  privileged  to  have  a  direct  role 
in  the  entire  public  works  program 
throughout  the  United  States. 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  acts  on  the  funding  of  each 
project,  each  year,  I  have  a  greatly  in- 
creased responsibility,  which  I  welcome, 
for  I  view  the  public  works  program  as 
one  of  the  primary  keys  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
continued  economic  prosperity  of  our 
Nation. 

My  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 
work,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  all  of  the  regional  power 
adminstrations,  and  a  niunber  of  inde- 
pendent boards  and  councils  that  work  in 
the  public  works  field. 


After  hearings  are  conducted,  the  sub- 
committee acts  on  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  makes  specific  recommendations  to 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee. 
When  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  debate.  I  am  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  when  it  is  sent  to  con- 
ference to  resolve  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills,  I  act  as  chair- 
man  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

This  year,  for  the  Army  engineer  proj- 
ect, Tallahala  Creek  Lake,  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  as  finally  passed,  provided 
$300,000  for  engineering  design,  an  in- 
crease of  $70,000  over  the  budget  request. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $600,000  allocated 
to  this  project  to  date.  If  the  budget  re- 
quest for  next  fiscal  year  provides  the 
$400,000  to  complete  design  of  the  proj- 
ect. I  hope  to  be  able  to  add  money  in 
Congress  so  as  to  initiate,  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  construction  of  this  fine  project, 
which  is  needed  to  prevent  flooding  in 
Laurel,  and  to  provide  mtmicipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply. 

The  flood  control  project  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  is 
just  getting  well  started,  was  fimded  at 
$1,300,000  which  was  the  maximum 
amount  the  engineers  could  use.  Next 
year  I  expect  their  capability  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  and  hope  to  increase 
the  funding  for  this  very  necessary  work. 
The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project  constitutes  a  special  problem,  and 
I  will  discuss  that  project  in  a  separate 
section  of  this  report. 

Much  of  the  Army  engineer  work  in 
our  stream  basins  that  drain  to  the  west- 
ward is  done  under  the  authorization 
called  "Mississippi  River  and  Tributa- 
ries." or  M.R.  &  T.  for  short.  This  work 
is  very  essential  to  us,  for  it  includes  the 
work  on  the  mainstem  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  reaches  of  the  tributaries 
that  are  subject  to  backwater  flooding 
from  the  main  River.  M.R.  &  T.  had  a 
budget  request  for  $80,966,000,  which  also 
was  the  figure  passed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  raised  the  amount  to  $91,501,000. 
We  were  able  to  hold  half  of  the  increase 
in  conference,  for  a  total  of  $86  million. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  increases 
provided  additional  money  for  the  'Vicks- 
burg  Harbor  studj-;  for  levee,  channel, 
and  revetment  work  on  the  main  river; 
for  the  Greenwood  project,  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  for  the  work  on  the 
Yazoo  backwater  project,  which  pro- 
tects that  basin  from  water  which,  at 
high  stages  on  the  main  river,  backs  up 
the  Yazoo  River  behind  the  main  Missis- 
sippi River  levees. 

For  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Senate  provided  $67,250,000,  rather 
than  $56,600,000  as  set  forth  in  the 
budget  request,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
most  of  it  was  held  in  conference.  Tlie 
appropriation  included  $1,250,000  for  our 
Yellow  Creek  project  in  Tishomingo 
Coimty,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
TVA  activities  that  are  of  regional  im- 
portance in  our  area. 

This  year,  for  the  fiist  time  in  several 
years,  it  appears  that  most  of  the  pubUc 
works  money  added  by  Congress  will  not 
be  impounded  by  the  swiminlstration. 
Practically  all  of  it  was  apportioned  to 
the  agencies  by  the  Budget  Office  in  No- 
vember. 
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I  am  totally  dedicated  to  the  premise 
that  a  continued  active  public  works  pro- 
gram is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  It  can  be  carried 
out  in  harmony  with  the  concept  of  pres- 
ervation of  the  environment,  and  it  must 
be  done  for  the  sake  of  preserving  our 
basic  natural  resources  of  soil  and  water, 
and  thus  is  one  of  our  soundest  and  most 
beneficial  investments  for  the  present 
and  future  generations. 

THB  TKNNESSEE-TOMBICBEE    WATERWAY 

Last  year,  after  many  years  of  effort, 
we  obtained  $1  million  to  start  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way, which  would  provide  barge  naviga- 
tion between  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Pickwick  Lake  and  the  Port  of  Mobile, 
by  way  of  the  Tombigbee  River.  This 
year,  $6  million  was  added,  making  a 
substantial  sum  available  to  start  work 
on  this  vast  project,  which  can  provide 
such  a  tremendous  economic  stimulation 
for  our  entire  region.  The  President  pre- 
sided at  the  official  groimdbreaking  for 
the  project,  in  May  of  this  year,  and  it 
appeared  that  work  would  finally  be 
imderway. 

However,  an  environmental  organiza- 
tion filed  suit  in  district  court  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  halt  the  work,  and  the 
judge  has  issued  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  against  proceeding  with  con- 
struction, until  the  merits  of  the  com- 
plaint can  be  examined  in  court.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  projects  that  have 
been  brought  to  a  halt  by  such  suits, 
throughout  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  advanced  stages  of  construc- 
tion. Environmental  litigation  has  be- 
come something  of  a  fad  in  this  country, 
with  superficial  attractiveness  as  an  in- 
dicator of  social  conscience  or  civic  re- 
sponsibility. The  fact  is  that  Utigation  of 
this  kind  is  becoming  a  real  and  present 
danger  to  the  continued  orderly  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  country. 

Water  resource  development,  when 
properly  planned  and  carried  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments,  can  bring  growth 
without  pollution,  and  prosperity  with- 
out destroying  the  environmental  values 
that  make  rural  areas  attractive.  And  it 
is  in  the  rural  areas  of  America,  such  as 
in  east  Missisippi  and  western  Alabama, 
that  economic  stimulation  is  needed. 

Water  resource  projects  are  normally 
built  in  rural  areas,  with  relatively  rare 
exceptions,  such  as  in  the  case  of  flood 
control  projects  in  urban  areas.  It  is 
natural  that  the  best  water  resource  de- 
velopment should  occur  where  nonpol- 
luted  water  is  available,  and  where  other 
kinds  of  development  have  not  escalated 
land  values  to  the  point  where  resource 
projects  would  be  prohibitive  in  cost. 

Once  built,  water  resource  projects  in 
nnral  areas  attract  business,  and  attract 
people,  so  that  they  promote  more  uni- 
form distribution  of  population  and  of 
prosperity.  When  you  stop  to  think  about 
it,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  Federal  pro- 
gram that  does  not  tend  to  concentrate 
population.  It  is  a  program  of  tested  ef- 
fectiveness, for  we  have  all  watched  what 
has  occurred  along  the  Ohio  River,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  and  Is  oc- 
curring along  the  Arkansas. 

There  are  very  few  Americans  any- 
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more  who  are  not  aware  of  environmen- 
tal problems,  and  genuinely  interested  in 
preserving  environmental  values.  The 
most  interested  of  all  are  those  who  live 
in  a  river  basin  that  is  underdeveloped, 
and  intend  to  go  on  living  there,  and 
want  prosperity  without  environmental 
destruction.  They  do  not  need  citizens' 
organizations  from  elsewhere  to  make 
their  judgments  for  them.  and.  of  course, 
most  of  these  court  suits  are  filed  by  such 
organizations. 

It  is  very  true  that  there  have  been 
abuses  of  environmental  values  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  true  that  these  must 
be  stopped.  The  fact  that  these  abuses 
have  suddenly  become  recognized,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  valid  reason  to  take  a  neg- 
ative attitude  toward  the  future  and 
condemn  all  development  for  environ- 
mental reasons.  If  acceptance  of  unsub- 
stantiated assertions,  half  truths,  and 
emotional  outcries  is  to  be  substituted 
for  rational  and  scientific  analysis,  then 
we  are  going  to  be  in  trouble.  Develop- 
ment, but  also  there  probably  would  be  a 
halt.  Eventually,  there  would  come  a  re- 
alization that  there  had  been  abuse  of 
environmental  litigation.  Then  the  coun- 
try would  not  only  have  lost  a  period  of 
work  on  environmentally  sound  develop- 
ment, but  also  there  probably  would  be  a 
backlash  effect  that  would  harm  the  es- 
sential efforts  of  those  who  base  their 
efforts  to  protect  our  water,  soil,  and  air 
on  fact  and  not  rhetoric.  We  can  have 
sound  programs  both  to  develop  our  re- 
sources and  to  protect  our  environment 
for  our  descendants. 

I  hope  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possibly  toward  trial 
of  this  court  case  on  its  merits,  and  re- 
solve the  matter.  Then  we  can  get  on 
with  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way, and  bring  prosperity  to  that  area  of 
the  South. 

REORGANIZATION    Or    THE    EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
January  22,  1971,  the  President  proposed 
a  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
proposal,  four  new  Departments  would 
be  created:  the  Departments  of  Com- 
munity Development,  Natural  Resources, 
Human  Resources,  and  Economic  Affairs. 
Seven  old  Departments  would  be  abol- 
ished, and  their  functions  divided  be- 
tween the  news  ones.  The  Departments 
abolished  woxild  be  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Commerce,  Transportation,  Labor,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Only  four  pres- 
ent Departments — Defense.  State,  Treas- 
ury, and  Justice — would  remain. 

This  is  a  very  far-reaching  proposal, 
with  many  serious  implications.  To  give  it 
complete  consideration  In  Congress  wUl 
require  much  time.  Hearings  have  been 
held,  but  many  more  will  be  necessary. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the  Presidents 
proposal  but  from  the  beginning  I  have 
had  serious  reservations  about  it. 

In  particular.  I  have  been  opposed  to 
any  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  that  would  abolish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  scattering  its  fimc- 
tions  between  the  four  new  Departments. 
We  were  told  by  the  administration  that 
the  new  organization  will  be  better  be- 


caxise  it  is  functional  in  nature,  and  It 
will  be  easier  to  fix  responsibilities. 

I  maintain  that  of  all  the  Departments 
of  the  executive  branch,  the  one  that  is 
already  very  functional  in  its  composi- 
tion,  and  the  one  where  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  who  has  what  responsibility  is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  genuinely  amazed  that  It  would 
even  be  proposed  that  this  Department 
be  abolished.  It  is  possible  that  the  way 
it  came  about  cast  Agriculture  in  the 
unfortunate  role  of  the  innocent  by- 
stander. I  can  readily  understand  why 
.some  of  the  programs  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Ecoonmlc 
Opportunity,  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  be  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  and  found  guilty  of  overlap 
duplication,  or  conflict.  These  are  new 
departments  of  government,  and  their 
missions  appear  to  contain  some  Intangi- 
bles. This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  our  State  of  Mississippi,  agricutural 
pursuits  and  agriculture-oriented  in- 
dustries are  dominant  in  the  economy. 
Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  its  pro- 
grams, and  its  people  are  of  tremendous 
importance  to  us.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  doing  away  with  this  organiza- 
tion.  It  has  been  functioning  since  1862, 
and  on  the  whole  has  been  doing  a  very 
good  job  in  a  broad  and  highly  specialized 
field  of  activity. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  average  per- 
son in  this  country  has  a  very  meager 
grasp  of  all  the  ways  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  aids  the  farmers. 
The  programs  are  many  and  varied,  and 
they  are  a  crucial  part  of  rural  life  in 
America.  There  are  the  rural  develop- 
ment and  conservation  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Service,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

There  are  essential  marketing  and  con- 
sumer services,  and  agricultural  econom- 
ics services.  Agricultural  research  and 
extension  service  are  extremely  well 
done.  The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  farm  production,  and  the  latter 
is  about  as  important  to  this  country  as 
any  single  factor  that  can  be  named.  It  is 
crucial  to  the  city  people,  whose  very 
lives  depend  upon  the  survival  and  suc- 
cess of  a  small  and  usually  underpaid 
group  of  independent  rural  business- 
men— our  farmers. 

The  dedicated  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  know  the  farm- 
ers' problems.  They  are  trained  to  help 
the  farmers  solve  them,  and  they  do  it 
well.  They  know  their  business  and  they 
are  in  an  organization  that  is  admirably 
suited  to  its  mission.  They  should  be 
left  where  they  are,  and  given  the  means 
to  do  what  is  required.  To  break  up  the 
organization  would  create  chaos  for 
many  years. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  to  note  within 
recent  weeks  that  spokesmen  in  the  ad- 
ministration have  indicated  that  the  in- 
tent to  aboUsh  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  being  dropped  from  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  I  hope  this  will  prove  to 
be  the  case,  suid  I  will  continue  to  oppose 
any  effort  to  revive  the  Idea. 
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There  are  various  other  aspects  of  the 
reorganization  plan  which  in  my  view  are 
undesirable,  such  as  combining  all  pub- 
lic works  water  resources  work  in  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  trans- 
ferring to  it  the  Forestry  Service,  and 
various  other  drastic  proposals.  A  far- 
reaching  reorganization  of  most  of  our 
Cabinet  Departments  deserve  careful 
and  detailed  examination  by  Congress, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intend 
that  this  shall  be  done. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CONGRESS  IN   DEtlARINC 
WAR 

For  many  years  I  have  been  concerned 
over  a  constitutional  and  poUcy  question 
that  in  my  judgment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  faces  this  Nation  today. 
The  question  concerns  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war,  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution,  an  action  that  has  not  been 
taken  since  World  War  II. 

In  May  1971.  after  extended  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  and  possible  solu- 
tions to  it.  I  introduced  a  Senate  joint 
resolution,  which  if  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress would  reaffirm  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  declare  war.  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  declaration  would  limit 
the  President  in  the  commitment  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is  not 
intended  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  war  in  Indochina,  how  we  got  into  it, 
or  the  procedures  the  President  is  follow- 
ing to  end  our  part  in  that  war.  The  res- 
olution expressly  provides  that  it  shall 
not  apply  to  the  war  in  Indochina.  I 
believe  that  we  are  entering  a  postwar 
era.  and  my  intent  is  that  for  future 
puiT>oses.  the  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  President  should  be  defined 
with  complete  clarity. 

I  might  add  that  when  the  United 
States  first  sent  troops  to  South  Vietnam 
I  opposed  that  action.  In  the  adoption 
of  mutual  defense  treaties  I  repeatedly 
stressed  the  necessity  for  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress  before  we  would  be 
committed  to  a  war.  After  we  became 
involved  in  Vietnam.  I  fully  supported  the 
President  in  the  pursuit  of  that  war,  but 
I  make  the  point  that  my  position  has 
always  been  that  placing  the  United 
States  in  a  state  of  war  is  a  joint  respon- 
sibility between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches. 

The  decision  is  too  great  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  President,  as  one  individual, 
to  make  alone.  Also,  it  is  a  decision  that, 
if  made  by  the  President,  could  occur 
on  a  step-by-step  basis,  rather  than  as  a 
single,  total  step. 

Further.  I  think  we  have  learned  that 
without  the  debate  and  passage  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  in  Congress,  the  people 
are  denied  a  sense  of  participation,  and. 
therefore,  a  feeling  of  involvement  and 
commitment  to  the  fulfillment  of  per- 
sonal obligations.  Peace  for  our  country 
in  years  to  come  will  be  easier  attained, 
I  believe,  if  we  are  on  the  one  hand 
militarily  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  if 
attacked,  and  on  the  other  are  commit- 
tied  to  the  policy  that  our  Nation  will  not 
go  to  war  unless  the  Congress  makes  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  safe- 
guards the  necessity  of  the  Presidait  to 
take   emergency   actions   to  meet  con- 


tingencies, but  reserves  to  the  Congress 
the  making  of  a  declaration  of  war.  This, 
I  am  convinced.  Is  intended  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  is  a  principle  that  should 
be  reaffirmed  by  specific  law.  I  introduced 
my  resolution  this  session,  and  testified 
on  it  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  with  the  intent  of  stimu- 
lating thought  and  discussion  on  the 
subject  this  year,  rather  than  seeking 
immediate  passage.  It  is  a  matter  that 
will  require  careful  deliberation,  but  it  is 
a  subject  that  I  consider  timely  and  ap- 
propriate, as  we  approach  what  we  will 
hope  will  be  an  era  of  peace. 

SUPREME    COrRT    JUSTICES 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lewis  Powell  of  Virginia  and 
Mr.  William  Rehnquist  of  Arizona  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Powell  by  the  Senate  lacked  only  one  dis- 
sent from  being  unanimous.  Mr.  Rehn- 
quLi-fs  confirmation  was  voted  by  a  wider 
rnirgin  than  had  originally  been  ex- 
pected. These  two  distinguished  lawyers 
are  considered  to  be  conservatives,  as  the 
last  two  appointees,  Chief  Justice  Burger 
and  Justice  Blackmun. 

The  impact  of  additional  conservatives 
on  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
bound  to  be  felt.  I  do  not  mean  that  Jus- 
tices could  or  should  render  decisions 
based  on  personal  opinions.  Nevertheless 
there  is  room  within  the  law  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  conservative  philosophy, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  new 
members  of  the  Court  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  procedures,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  opinions,  we  will  begin  to  see 
this  expressed. 

It  is  not  just  learning  in  the  law  that 
makes  a  capable  member  of  the  Court. 
The  measure  of  the  contribution  of  a 
member  to  the  Court's  work  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  a  given  set  of 
facts.  Both  of  the  new  Associate  Justices 
are  unusually  well  qualified  because  of 
extensive  law  practice.  The  trial  court- 
room is  the  place  where  judicial  com- 
petence is  grown,  and  each  of  the  new 
Court  members  has  had  the  benefit  of 
much  experience  in  the  courtroom. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  in  due  time  we 
will  see  reflected  in  the  Court's  decisions 
an  increased  concern  for  the  safety  of 
the  public,  and  less  preoccupation  with 
the  rights  of  those  who  violate  the  law. 
We  need  a  more  practical  and  realistic 
approach  to  criminal  law.  People  who 
obey  the  law  need  more  protection  from 
those  who  imperil  their  lives  and  safety, 
on  the  streets  and  in  their  own  homes. 
Those  who  attack  all  of  society  in  anar- 
chistic assaults  heedless  of  the  rights  of 
the  public  also  need  to  be  dealt  with 
sternly. 

I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Supreme  Court  make  a  ruling 
at  an  early  date  on  school  desegregation 
cases  in  northern  schools.  In  my  view 
this  is  an  essential  element  in  arriving  at 
a  practical  and  moderate  policy  on  bus- 
ing and  the  concept  of  neighborhood 
schools.  Perhaps  now  that  the  Court  is 
restored  to  full  membership  by  the  two 
new  appointments,  we  can  hope  for  ac- 
tion in  this  important  question,  which 
is  causing  turmoil  in  schools  and  homes 
throughout  the  land. 

Finally.  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  are 


well  on  our  way  back  to  the  kind  of  a 
Supreme  Court  that  confines  itself  to  in- 
terpreting the  law  as  passed  by  Congress, 
rather  than  expanding  the  law  into  what 
the  Court  members  think  it  should  be. 

MISSISSIPPI     TEST      rACH-lTY 

For  years,  since  the  phasing  out  of 
the  Saturn  rocket  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Sjjace  Adminis- 
tration, I  and  other  members  of  the 
delegation  have  spent  considerable  ef- 
fort in  interesting  various  Federal 
agencies  in  locating  some  of  their  scien- 
tific activities  at  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility  in  Hancock  County.  To  close  out 
this  facility  would  have  been  imeconomi- 
cal  from  the  government  point  of  ^ew 
and  would  have  had  serious  economic 
impact  on  that  area  of  our  State. 

The  concept  has  been  to  utilize  the 
support  capabilities  of  the  NASA  organi- 
zation, together  with  the  highly  devel- 
oped physical  facilities  of  MTF,  to  at- 
tract government  operations  that  can 
mutually  share  and  utilize  scientific  ac- 
tivities and  information. 

We  are  continuing  to  be  successful  in 
this  endeavor,  and  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther future  increases  in  persormel  and 
activities  at  MTF.  Presently  there — or  in 
the  process  of  moving  there — are  ele- 
ments from  many  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  including  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  other  Department  of 
Interior  actiNities,  certain  tests  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  several 
activities  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
others — as  well  as  NASA  itself.  Missis- 
sippi State  University  and  Louisiana 
State  University  have  programs  at  MTF, 
and  as  the  facilities  are  more  and  more 
adapted  to  scientific  investigation,  we 
hope  that  other  imiversities  will  be  at- 
tracted. Additional  Federal  agencies  are 
examining  the  site  for  their  possible  use, 
including  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  State  governments  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  have  estab- 
lished full  time  liaison  with  MTF. 

The  opportunity  is  present  to  build  up 
a  thriving  community  of  scientific  activ- 
ity at  MTF,  and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can 
toward  that  end.  Also,  of  course,  I  intend 
to  take  full  advantage  of  any  elements 
of  future  space  programs  of  NASA  that 
can  be  carried  out  at  MTF. 

THE  GUNBOAT  "CAIRO" 

On  April  1,  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
together  with  Senator  Eastland,  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Park  Service  to  re- 
construct, restore,  and  exhibit  the  gvm- 
boat  Cairo,  at  the  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park. 

The  delegation  from  Mississippi  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  23. 

"The  Union  gimboat  Cairo  was  sunk  by 
naval  torpedoes  in  the  Yazoo  River,  Mis- 
sissippi, during  the  seige  of  Vicksburg 
in  1862.  It  sank  quickly — with  its  cargo, 
weapons,  equipment  and  fittings  almost 
intact.  It  was  covered  deeply  by  silt  and 
for  over  a  hundred  years  was  preserved 
with  remarkably  little  deterioration.  It 
was  raised  during  the  period  1960  to 
1963,  with  money  contributed  privately 
by  interested  individuals  together  with 
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county  and  State  funds.  It  is  now  at  a 
shipyard  at  Pascagoula,  where  intensive 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion prior  to  restoration. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  looked 
carefully  at  the  gunboat,  and  concludes 
that  it  is  restorable,  and  would  be  a 
very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  National 
Military  Park  at  Vicksburg,  as  a  naval 
museum.  It  is  estimated  that  visitation 
to  the  CaiTo  will  be  heavy,  and  that  the 
income  to  the  Pedersd  Treasury  from 
additional  admission  fees  would  be  ap- 
plied toward  amortizing  the  initial  in- 
vestment, as  well  as  covering  operating 
costs.  Needless  to  say,  the  exhibit  will 
be  a  tremendous  attraction  to  tourists, 
and  should  attract  many  to  Mississippi. 

In  1966.  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  for  an  agreement 
v/ith  the  National  Park  Service  for  the 
project.  Since  that  time,  the  Legislature 
has  provided  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of 
preserving  the  Cairo  prior  to  restoration, 
and  the  amounts  have  been  substantial. 

We  had  hoped  for  some  years  that  the 
project  could  be  fimded  imder  existing 
broad  authorizations,  but  it  was  finally 
necessary  to  seek  specific  authorization 
this  year.  In  the  Senate,  after  hearings 
at  which  I  testified,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation,  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  has  made  a  favorable  report 
on  the  project,  and  pfissage  of  the  bill 
early  in  the  next  session  appears  to  have 
excellent  prospects. 

This  historic  vessel,  with  its  many  arti- 
facts, will  be  a  unique  exhibit  of  great 
historic  value.  The  vast  numbers  of 
Americans,  from  all  areas  of  our  coim- 
try,  who  visit  it  in  the  years  to  come  will 
have  a  highly  interesting  and  educational 
experience  in  viewing  this  chapter  from 
our  Nation's  past. 

HIGHWAY   PROGRAMS 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  apportion- 
ment of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to 
Mississippi  totals  $52,892,324.  This  very 
substantial  s\ma  will  enable  our  State  to 
continue  the  improvement  and  construc- 
tion of  our  highway  systems.  These  in- 
clude primary,  secondary,  urban,  and 
interstate  highways;  primary  and  sec- 
ondary rural  highways ;  and  forest  high- 
ways. 

These  funds,  together  with  very  sub- 
stantial amounts  from  the  State  have  an 
impact  in  every  country,  and  are  en- 
abling us  to  attain  the  highway  network 
that  is  so  essential  to  our  rapidly  growing 
economy.  In  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  for  example,  the  expenditures  au- 
thorized on  the  Federal -aid  system  in 
Mississippi  totaled  $54,446,792,  of  which 
over  $40  million  was  in  Federal  funds. 
These  amounts  were  to  do  work  on  233 
miles  of  road  and  45  bridges. 

Also,  the  National  Highway  TraCBc 
Safety  Administration  is  sjjending  $558.- 
000  in  our  State  in  1971,  on  behalf  of  the 
safety  of  the  public  on  our  highways. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made, 
in  1971,  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, assisting  in  transit  problems  in 
our  cities.  These  were  done  on  our  gulf 
coast,  in  Jackson,  and  in  Hattiesburg,  at 
a  co6t  of  about  $100,000.  Grants  to  assist 
in  improving  our  airports  totaled  about 
$3,650,000  for  the  year. 


WATERSHED    PROJECTS 

TTie  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
provides  a  means  of  undertaking  land 
treatment  and  structural  measures  for 
flood  prevention,  water  supply,  flsh  and 
wildlife  development,  and  recreation  in 
upstream  watersheds.  Teciinical  assist- 
ance and  financial  help  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  these 
projects,  which  have  been  used  extensive- 
ly in  Mississippi,  with  consistent  success. 

This  year.  $7,293,000  has  been  obli- 
gated in  Mississippi,  for  watershed  proj- 
ects, by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
These  Federal  funds  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends in  conserving  our  land  and  water 
resources,  and  in  contributing  toward  as- 
sured future  growth  of  our  economy. 

I  expect  this  program  to  continue  to 
grow  in  Mississippi.  It  will  receive  my 
strong  support  and  my  close  attention, 
as  a  means  of  meeting  some  of  the  needs 
of  rural  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
serving two  natural  resources,  soil  and 
water. 

EJDtJCATTON    FUNDS 

The  Federal  funds  for  education  ob- 
tained in  1971  were  very  substantial  in 
amount  and  covered  a  great  variety  of 
programs.  The  total  was  over  $122  mil- 
lion in  Mississippi. 

The  largest  part  of  this  went  for  grants 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
in  the  amount  of  $37  million.  Over  $4  mil- 
lion more  was  spent  for  school  assistance 
in  federally  affected  areas,  and  almost 
$10  million  in  addition  in  emergency 
school  assistance. 

Vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams totaled  about  $8,300,000,  and 
higher  education  about  $11,500,000. 

HEALTH    PROGRAMS 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  insuring 
that  our  health  programs  in  Mississip- 
pi receive  their  fair  share  of  the  money 
available  under  the  various  programs.  I 
am  fortunate  that  my  membership  on  the 
HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  gives  me  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  do  this.  The  figures 
that  follow  all  are  for  calendar  year  1971, 
and  indicate  the  scope  of  some  of  the 
programs  in  our  State. 

We  received  about  $14  million  from  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
about  $4  million  of  this  was  for  hos- 
pital construction.  Substantial  sums  went 
for  comprehensive  health  services  and 
regional  medical  programs,  as  well  as 
for  many  other  very  worthy  and  val- 
uable general  health  programs.  Fund- 
ing under  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  for  various  specialized  programs, 
was  a  little  over  $4  million. 

Other  HEW  programs,  especially  that 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
spent  very  large  sums  in  our  State  in 
1971.  About  $52  million  each  was  spent 
on  hospital  insurance  and  disability  in- 
surance payments,  and  $23  million  on 
medical  insurance.  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  benefit  payments  came  to 
about  $132  million.  These  programs  are 
very  expensive,  but  they  are  essential  to 
the  elderly,  and  those  who  are  ill. 

COMMITTIZ   WORK 

The  matters  I  have  discussed  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  report  are  pri- 


marily those  that  have  direct  effects  on 
the  people  of  Mississippi,  and  that  I 
think  are  of  the  most  interest  to  them. 
They  represent  a  large  part  of  my  work 
here  in  the  Senate,  but  there  are,  of 
course,  many  other  legislative  responsi- 
bilities in  which  I  am  involved.  Every 
Senator,  by  reason  of  his  committee  as- 
signments, participates  in  the  formula- 
tion and  passage  of  legislation  of  na- 
tional importance. 

I  welcome  my  comni;ttce  assignments 
as  an  opportunity  to  serve  our  Nation, 
a.s  well  as  our  State,  and  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  have  membership  m  commit- 
tees that  provide  excellent  opportunities 
for  constructive  contributions  on  my 
part.  These  assignments  take  time  and 
hard  work,  but  they  perform  essential 
functions  in  important  areas  of  activity 
of  our  government.  I  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, a  major  committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  deals  with  all  military  affairs  in- 
cluding the  security  and  military  protec- 
tion of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  Our 
committee  works  with  much  vital  legis- 
lation and  I  have  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing floor  manager  during  the  debates. 
Besides  purely  military  matters,  the  com- 
mittee deals  with  conservation  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials,  and  petroleum 
resources;  with  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  of  military  application;  and 
which  has  committee  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone.  I 
also  chair  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  full  Armed  Sen- 
ices  Committee.  I  have  held  hearings 
and  been  floor  manager  in  long  debates 
on  several  bills  that  became  law  this  year. 
ITie  draft  bill  took  32  days  of  debate— 
54  roUcalls — plus  another  7  days  of  de- 
bete  after  a  month-long  conference  with 
the  House.  The  weapons  procurement  bill 
required  13  days  of  debate  and  21  roll- 
calls.  Those  two  bills  were  pending  for 
more  than  2  months  on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  floor  leader  and  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  felt  it  was  my  clear  respon- 
sibility to  press  very  vigorously  and  im- 
remittingly  for  those  bills.  I  felt — and 
still  feel — that  the  military  draft  is  vital- 
ly necessary  under  present  circumstances. 
I  think  we  need  weapons,  and  weapons 
development  on  about  the  present  scale — 
at  least  until  there  is  some  change  in 
international  affairs. 

In  these  debates.  I  have  tried  to  fa- 
cilitate an  orderly  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  I  have  resisted  a  premature, 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Western  Europe.  I  want  to  thank  all 
those  who  have,  as  supporters  or  op- 
ponents, accommodated  me  in  these  and 
other  efforts. 

I  strongly  favor,  and  in  fact  vigorously 
Insist  that  we  stay  out  oif  this  con- 
flict— the  India-Pakistan  war.  We  have 
no  role  there  except  to  urge  settlement.  I 
greatly  deplore  the  conflict,  of  course. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  serve  on  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Committee,  a  major  commit- 
tee. 

Membership  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  is  the  third  major 
committee  on  which  I  serve,  affords  spe- 
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cial  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
fj)ecific  programs  and  projects.  Many  of 
these  actions  are  particularly  important 
to  Mississippians.  and  membership  on 
this  committee  is  especially  useful  to  me. 
\.s  I  mentioned  previously,  I  chair  the 
.Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  am  a 
member  of  five  other  subcommittees, 
which  deal  with  the  money  for  funding 
the  programs  for  agriculture,  environ- 
mental, and  consumer  protection  mat- 
ter.s;  defense;  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment; space  and  science;  labor,  health, 
education,  and  welfare;  and  transporta- 
tion. Membership  on  these  subcommit- 
tees also  permits  me  to  serve  on  the 
conference  committees  which  resolve  ap- 
propriation differences  between  House 
and  Senate  bills,  and  which  have  much 
to  do  with  the  substance  of  these  bills 
a.s  they  are  signed  into  law.  All  of  my 
committee  assignments,  but  especially 
tlie  work  on  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee, give  me  the  chance  to  insure  that 
our  State  has  a  fair  part  in  the  national 
programs.  I  welcome  the  opportimity  to 
serve  on  these  committees. 

CONCLUSION 

The  year  1971  brought  many  signifi- 
cant events,  and  complex  problems  to 
confront  our  people  and  the  Congress. 
I  sense,  however,  that  it  was  a  less  tu- 
multuous year  than  1970,  with  perhaps 
a  little  more  national  unity  of  thought 
on  some  problems.  There  has  been  con- 
structive work  done  in  the  Congress,  and 
there  is  much  more  to  do  in  1972,  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

With  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi for  giving  me  the  privilege  to  serve 
them  in  the  Senate  and  with  warm 
thanks  for  sustaining  me  with  their  sup- 
port, confidence,  and  assistance,  I  look 
forward  to  1972  as  a  new  challenge,  to 
which  I  will  devote  my  most  vigorous 
efforts. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    (H.   DOC.   NO.   92-185) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen )  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-794.  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  December  15, 1971. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6065)  to  amend  section  903(0  (2i  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN 
PROPERTY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-185) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  the  OfiSce  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1970,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

Richard  Nixoit. 
The  White  House,  December  IS,  1971. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hansew)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  not 
to  extend  beyond  3  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1:52  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <  Mr.  Hansen)  . 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  December  15,  1971,  he  pres- 
ented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  subtitle  II  of  title  28,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  relating  to  Interest  and  usury;  and 

S.  2429.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
in  order  to  conform  to  Federal  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


RECESS    SUBJECT    TO    THE    CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3:01 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:49  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Aiken)  . 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
but  not  beyond  6  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
4:50  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:57  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Allen). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repres- 
entatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1005  > 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1005) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
but  not  beyond  7  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
5:58  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:17  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  ALLEN). 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  6065)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 903(c)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  14,  1971  at 
pp.  46775-46776.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  HJi.  6065 
is  a  noncontroversial  bill  extending  for 
a  period  of  10  years  during  which  the 
States  may  use  certain  unemployment 
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insurance  funds  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  controversy  about  tWs 
matter.  It  is  Just  something  that  had  to 
be  done  in  the  statute. 

The  matter  making  a  conference  nec- 
essary was  the  unemplo3mient  compensa- 
tion amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  ) .  The  Senator  from  Wasliing- 
ton  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  pointed  out  the  need  for 
an  extended  period  of  unemployment 
compensation  in  his  State  and  in  other 
States  where  the  unemployment  was 
qiiite  severe.  Later  on  that  amendment 
was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
the  tax  bUl.  A  rollcall  vote  was  had,  and 
it  was  carried  by  a  substantial  vote. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  conference  the 
House  conferees  declined  to  accept  any 
amendment  that  was  not  an  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  so  there- 
after it  was  placed  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  6065  on  the  floor.  That  bill  did  deal 
with  unemployment  comp>ensatlon. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
provided  for  an  additional  p>eriod  of  im- 
employment  compensation  for  26  weeks, 
financed  as  the  present  program  is  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  House  did  not  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter.  It  is  true  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Mag- 
nuson )  made  a  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  but  hearings  were 
not  held  in  the  sense  that  parties  were 
invited  to  testify. 

There  was  some  objection  on  the  part 
of  employers  that  their  tax  would  be  in- 
creased and  that  the  period  of  unemploy- 
ment would  be  increased  without  their 
testifying,  and  that  was  one  of  the  mat- 
ters concerning  the  conference.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Senate  conferees  did  not  come 
back  with  House  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment as  passed  by  the  Senate.  A  com- 
promise was  made  which  will  benefit  the 
States  which  are  Interested,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  These  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  conference. 

There  is  no  additional  tax  placed  on 
the  employers.  The  proposal  expires  on 
July  1,  1972,  in  other  words  in  just  6 
months.  It  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  hearings  in  dei>th,  should  it  be  de- 
cided to  have  them.  There  will  be  13 
weeks  of  benefits  instead  of  6;  and  addi- 
tional benefits  are  provided  when  a 
State's  unemployment  reaches  6.5  per- 
cent rather  than  the  6  percent  fixed  by 
the  Senate. 

I  said  awhile  ago  there  would  be  no 
additional  tax  on  employers.  This  tax 
would  be  financed  out  of  general  funds. 
It  Is  not  intended  that  that  should  be  a 
jjermanent  arrangement,  but  this  was  the 
cwnpromise  entered  into  so  that  some- 
thing might  be  done;  that  a  short  period 
of  time  be  provided  wherein  they  would 
draw  the  benefits  and  still  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  to  look  into 
it  further,  should  they  decide  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  nnance  (Mr. 
Long)  has  submitted  a  statement  urging 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted.  I 
send  the  statement  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Recoko  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  it 
stands  now,  H.R.  6065.  as  amended,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  committee, 
will  provide  some  additional  imemploy- 
raent  compensation  benefits  for  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Alaska.  California,  Con- 
necticut, Maine.  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico, 
Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and  Washington. 
I  understand  the  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
$150  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  re- 
marks. I  urge  that  the  conference  report 
be  agreed  to. 

E.XHIBIT    1 

St.\tement   by   Senator   Long 

The  Senate  made  no  change  in  the  text 
of  the  House  bill  H.R.  6065.  a  non-contro- 
versial bill  extending  for  ten  years  the  period 
during  which  States  may  use  certain  unem- 
ployment insurance  funds  for  administrative 
purposes. 

The  Senate  did  agree,  however,  to  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington.  The  Mag- 
nuson amendment  provided  for  a  temporary 
program  of  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation beneflts,  expiring  July.  1973.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  these  benefits  would 
have  been  payable  for  up  to  26  weeks  to 
individuals  having  exhausted  their  right  to 
regular  and  extended  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  in  States  where  the  nUe  of 
insured  unemployment,  adjusted  to  Include 
the  average  number  of  persons  exhausting 
their  unemployment  benefits,  exceeded  6.0 
percent. 

The  Senat*  amendment  would  have  been 
funded  by  an  Increase  of  0.09  percent  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  In  1972  and  1973. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  compromise  ver- 
sion which  will  provide  up  to  13  weeks  of 
addltlcmal  extended  benefits  In  States  where 
the  rate  of  insiued  unemployment,  adjusted 
for  exhaustions,  exceeds  6.5  percent.  Under 
the  conference  agreement,  the  program 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  June.  1972;  be- 
fore that  time  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
required  to  submit  a  report  on  this  new  pro- 
gram to  serve  as  the  baais  for  possible  Con- 
gressional action  to  extend  the  program. 

The  conference  agreement  would  pay  for 
the  additional  benefits  by  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  general  funds  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  back  ultimately  by  the  States 
from  amounts  they  would  otherwise  receive 
under  the  law  from  excess  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  collections. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  conference 
rejxjrt. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  consideration 
of  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  I  are  hopeful  that  employment  wiU 
go  up  and,  therefore,  some  of  these  emer- 
gency costs  will  go  down.  This  is  what 
we  hope  for,  regardless  of  who  handles  it. 

Tliese  people  are  out  of  work;  they 
have  tried  to  get  jobs.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  helped  them  to 
have  a  better  Christmas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
not  to  extend  beyond  7  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:24  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  (at  6:41 
p.m.)  when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Allen*. 


xMESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8.  9,  10, 
11,  13,  and  14  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2878)  entiUed  'An 
Act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  nimibered  6  and  7  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill,  and 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill,  with 
an  amendment,  in  wiiich  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  bUl  (S.  2891 )  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  184)  ex- 
tending the  dates  for  transmission  of  the 
Economic  Report  and  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  President  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  » .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  few  moments  ago,  I  was  informed  that 
I  had  reneged  on  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment and  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  was  the  one  who  suKxisedly 
had  made  that  statement.  I  understand 
that  calls  have  been  made  to  various  In- 
dividuals asking  whether  this  was  true. 
I  xmderstand  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader's  office  has  denied  it,  and  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  make  a  state- 
ment at  this  time  which  I  have  had  on 
my  desk  for  a  number  of  days. 
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Mr.  President,  how  Senators  act  with 
regard  to  any  issue  is  up  to  each  of  them 
individually.  What  they  do,  they  do  by 
choice.  As  one  Senator,  I  have  my  respon- 
sibilities, and  I  try  to  meet  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  With  that  said,  I 
would  like  to  address  for  a  moment  the 
matter  of  the  so-called  Mansfield  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
would  seem  t<.  violate  no  confidence  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  this  entire  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  hap- 
pened to  find  himself,  if  not  in  the 
middle,  then  not  far  from  the  epicenter. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  note 
that  the  going  for  foreign  aid  this  year 
has  not  been  without  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity. There  was  the  bUl  that  passed 
the  House:  but  just  barely.  "Itiere  was 
the  bill  the  Senate  defeated — by  a  sub- 
stantial vote.  There  were  two  bills  the 
Senate  later  passed  and  then,  later  still, 
there  was  the  appropriations  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  To  date,  there  is  no  fiscal 
year  1972  authority  for  the  bulk  of  the 
foreign  assistance  programs.  For  several 
weeks,  at  least,  there  have  been  two  main 
themes  running  on  how  to  handle  the 
matter — If  it  was  to  be  handled  at  all — 
during  the  closing  days  of  this  session. 

First,  there  has  been  a  series  of  confer- 
ences between  the  respective  authorizing 
committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  They  have  met  in  an  effort  to  iron 
out  the  differences  between  all  versions 
of  the  proposed  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tions and  matters  related  thereto.  As  of 
a  few  days  ago,  the  conferees  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had 
at;  reed  on  all  points  in  dispute  save 
the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment,  to 
terminate  the  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam  within  6  months,  and  the  Cam- 
bodian amendment.  Those  amendments 
were  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  authori- 
zation but  not  in  the  House  bill. 

As  a  way  around  the  impasse,  I  sug- 
gested that,  since  the  Senate  has  three 
times  approved  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment on  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
has  done  so  overwhelmingly,  and  since 
the  House  has  never  faced  the  issue  di- 
rectly, the  most  equitable  way  to  settle 
the  matter  would  be  to  take  it  before  the 
full  House  for  an  up  or  down  vote.  That 
would  have  been  an  honest  test  of  the 
matter.  May  I  say  that  I  would  ask  for 
no  more  on  the  Vietnamese  question  at 
this  time. 

In  response,  however,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant.  For  whatever  rea- 
sons, they  insisted  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  not  be  taken  back  to 
the  House  for  a  straight  up  or  down  vote. 
Thereafter,  in  other  quarters,  the  drums 
began  to  beat  louder,  urging  the  Congress 
to  forget  the  authorizing  legislation  and 
pass  just  an  appropriation  for  foreign 
aid. 

While  such  a  practice  may  be  toler- 
ated In  the  House,  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
here.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  an  invitation 
to  reduce  the  function  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  to  money  shoveUng.  If  It 
comes  to  that,  a  handful  of  foremen  in 
Coosress  will  stand  over  the  pick-axid- 
sbovel  representatives  of  the  Nation,  and 
that  handful,  togettier  with  the  exccu- 
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tive  branch,  will  decide  on  the  disposition 
of  the  people's  Intent. 

In  particular,  bypassing  the  regular 
legislative  process  in  that  manner  per- 
verts the  integrity  of  the  Senate.  If  I 
have  anything  at  all  to  say  now  or  here- 
after, the  Senate  will  not  go  the  way  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  will  remain — the 
entire  membership  wiU  remain — wedded 
to  their  responsibilities  to  the  people  and 
do  half  of  the  legislative  business  of  this 
Nation  with  respect  to  foreign  aid  or 
whatever.  An  appropriations  process  oe- 
gun  in  the  House  and  concluded  without 
final  action  on  a  prior  authorization  by 
Congress  violates  the  institutional  in- 
tegrity of  the  Senate.  It  throws  doubts 
on  the  relevance  of  the  work  of  16  of  17 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate.  So 
the  regular  appropriations  bill  on  for- 
eign aid;  when  it  arrived  here  without 
prior  authorization,  was  consigned  to 
where  it  belongs — to  the  pigeonholes  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  there  it  rests  today. 

The  dnuns  for  foreign  aid  without  au- 
thorization, nevertheless,  continued  to 
beat  in  some  quarters,  next  in  connec- 
tion with  an  extension  of  the  continuing 
i-esolution — the  law  which  is  designed  to 
permit  agencies  to  spend  on  a  stop-gap 
basis  in  order  to  carry  on  government 
programs.  The  practice  is  not  a  good 
one,  but  it  is  unavoidable  where  au- 
thorizations and  final  appropriations 
have  not  yet  been  approved  and  where 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  intent  in  both 
Houses. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  legislative  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  foreign  aid  may  fit 
the  use  for  which  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  intended.  However,  as  one  Sen- 
ator, I  opposed  even  that  approach  from 
the  start  and  said  so  publicly  from  the 
start,  because  I  believe  there  are  ample 
funds  in  the  foreign  aid  programs  to  keep 
them  going  for  a  long  time  even  without 
further  authorizations.  To  run  through 
another  continuing  resolution,  in  this 
Instance,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  say 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation  that  Congress 
simply  cannot  face  up  to  the  question  of 
setting  a  deadline  on  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  military  involvement  in  Vietaam. 
Rather  than  reach  a  decision  on  that 
question,  the  Congress  says  that  it  will 
go  on  accepting,  as  is,  the  waste  and  the 
distortirai  and  corruption  of  the  purposes 
of  foreign  aid.  But  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  prepared  to  face  the  question 
of  Vietnam  withdrawal.  Indeed,  the 
Senate  has  already  faced  the  issue  and 
acted  on  it  several  times. 

Therefore,  to  express  that  p(^t  of 
view  to  the  House,  which  is  where  the 
reluctance  is  to  be  found,  I  prepared  a 
memorandum  last  Wednesday,  Deconber 
8,  for  discussion  with  various  Mem- 
bers. The  main  points  in  the  memo  were 
as  follows: 

First.  I  am  opposed  to  any  authoriza- 
tion for  foreign  aid  which  does  not  con- 
tain the  amendment  to  end  the  involve- 
ment In  '\netnam  within  6  months ; 

Second.  The  quickest  tmd  the  cleanest 
answer  to  the  foreign  aid  hangup  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  is  f ot  an  up-and- 
down  vote  in  the  House  on  the  Vietnam 
amendment  which  Is  in  the  Senate's  ver- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  bill;  If  the  vote 


Is  obtained — win  or  lose — that  would  be 
the  end  of  it; 

Third.  The  Appropriations  Committees 
should  go  ahead  immediately  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  supplemental  and  the 
defense  appropriations  conference  re- 
ports and,  thus,  reduce  what  is  standing 
in  the  way  of  adjournment  to  this  one 
issue  of  Vietnam  withdrawal  and  the 
Cambodian  question. 

The  proposals  did  not  end  the  stale- 
mate. Late  last  week,  therefore,  I  was  ap- 
proached to  discuss  a  possible  solution  in 
terms  of  dropping  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  in 
order  to  salvage  other  parts  of  the  bill 
which  represent  an  improvement — a  de- 
cided improvement — in  the  present  for- 
eign aid  program.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  matter  of  regaining  congressional 
initiatives  in  other  areas  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  question  of  trying  to  put  addi- 
tional limits  on  the  Cambodian  involve- 
ment, and  of  requiring;  the  release  of 
fimds  bottled  up  by  the  executive  branch 
for  needs  at  homes  if  there  is  to  be  con- 
tinued spending  abroad.  All  of  these  new 
additions  to  the  foreign  aid  program  are 
most  important.  But  none  of  them,  in 
my  judgment,  equals  at  this  time  the 
question  of  Indochina,  the  release  of  the 
U.S.  prisoners  and  the  return  of  recover- 
able missing  in  action. 

Moreover,  the  other  meritorious  addi- 
tions to  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  are  not  scuttled  by  holding  them  in 
abeyance.  They  can  be  dealt  with  along 
with  Indochina  and  whatever  else  is  con- 
tained in  the  authorization  for  foreign 
assistance  in  the  future.  I  could  not  con- 
cur, in  good  conscience,  therefore,  to 
dropping  the  amendment  to  end  the 
Vietnamese  involvement,  might  or  might 
not  have  then  been  blocked  and  delayed 
by  some  other  tactic  in  the  House. 

Its  sacrifice  by  compromise  now,  even 
in  the  name  of  salvaging  some  other 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  however 
meritorious,  would  be  a  prtfliibitive  price 
to  pay.  So  long  as  the  involvement  con- 
tinues, the  amendment  to  end  it  will 
also  cmtinue  before  the  Congress.  The 
issue  of  Vietnam  may  be  deflected  but  it 
will  not  disappear. 

Late  last  Friday,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Scott)  and  I  met  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House,  including 
the  Speaker,  the  Democratic  majority 
and  the  Republican  minority  leaders  to 
discuss  the  question  of  a  continuing  res- 
olution which  would  prolong  foreign 
aid,  as  is.  for  another  interim  period. 
Once  again,  there  was  no  compromise, 
no  decisi(Hi  on  my  part  to  abandon  the 
amendment  or  to  bypass  it  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  Nor  was  I  asked  to  change 
my  position.  There  was  a  good  all- 
around  imderstanding  on  our  respective 
differing  poeitians. 

At  the  moment,  however,  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  the  facts  before  me. 
A  continuing  reeolution  on  fweign  aid 
will  soon  be  pending.  I  win  not  vote  for 
It.  But  I  win  not  re8<xt  in  this  matter 
any  more  than  any  other  to  parliamen- 
tazy  siM&anigans  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
The  Senate  runs  on  the  basts  at  mutual 
consideration,  mutual  restrahit,  and  mu- 
tual civQily.  I  Icnow  of  no  other  my,  on 
foreign  aid,  civil  rkghtM,  or  on  the  whole 
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gamut  of  controversial  legislation  which 
has  passed  through  this  body  during  the 
past  decade.  That  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Senate  leadership  smd  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  change  now,  notwithstanding  my 
deep  concern  with  the  Vietnam  amend- 
ment. 

No,  Mr.  President,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  continuing  resolution  on  for- 
eign aid  will  get,  in  the  Senate,  what  the 
Vietnam  amendment  did  not  get  in  the 
House,  a  vote  If  the  resolution  is  adopted, 
by  the  Senate,  it  will  be  the  Senate's 
decision.  The  decision  will  postpone  for 
several  weeks  the  issue  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  and  related  matters  but  it 
will  not  resolve  them.  It  will  also  post- 
pone for  several  week — and  only  for  sev- 
eral weeks — the  obligation  of  this  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  the  question  of  Indo- 
china. 

If  adopted,  I  repeat,  the  underlying  is- 
sue of  the  Vietnam  amendment  will  not 
be  ended  as  it  may  well  have  been,  by  de- 
fault, had  the  Senate  agreed  to  its 
abandonment  in  the  conference  on  the 
aid-authorization.  The  issue  of  Vietnam 
will  arise  at  a  different  time,  under  the 
same  and,  perhaps,  also  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. But  Vietnam  will  not  be  out 
imtil  this  involvement  is  cut  loose  from 
the  life  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  explanation 
suffices  for  all  the  rimiors  which  I  under- 
stand are  spreading  Eiround  the  Capitol 
this  evening. 

REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1005.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
fiirtber  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  92-586.i 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
H.J.  Res.  1005. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1005,  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes,  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  joint 
resoutlon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ous obligational  authority  for  those 
agencies  and  activities  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  other  de- 
partments whose  appropriations  had  not 
been  previously  enacted  expired  on  De- 
cember 8 — ^last  Wednesday,  a  week  ago. 

House  Joint  Reaoluti(»i  1005,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  would  continue  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  activities  generally  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  rate  of  $3,100,932,000 
and  other  agencies  normally  notiying 
approprlatlrais  In  the  foreign  assistance 


and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $330,906,000.  Thus, 
the  continuing  resolution,  as  passed  by 
the  House — the  one  before  us — would 
continue  all  agencies  normally  included 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  at  a  grand 
total  annual  rate  of  $3,431,838,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  resolution,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  would 
continue  Foreign  Assistance  Act  activi- 
ties at  an  annual  rate  of  $2,698,552,000 
and  other  agencies  and  activities  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $204,600,000,  for  a  grand 
total  annual  rate  of  $2,903,152,000  all 
agencies  and  activities  normally  included 
in  the  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill. 

Thus,  continuing  authority  for  all  of 
these  agencies  is  $528,686,000  less  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution than  under  the  version  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  addition,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, as  reported  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, would  provide  for  continuing  author- 
ity to  spend  at  annual  rates  indicated 
previously  until:  First,  enactment  into 
law  of  an  appropriation  which  is  avail- 
able for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution;  or  sec- 
ond, enactment  of  the  applicable  ap- 
propriation act  by  both  Houses  without 
any  provision  for  such  project  or  ac- 
tivity; or  third,  March  1,  1972,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

The  latter  date  of  March  1  is  accel- 
erated from  the  March  15  date  included 
in  the  House  version  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
continuing  resolution  provides  advance 
appropriations  to  extend  imemployment 
compensation  which  is  presently  in  ar- 
rears to  the  States  by  $61  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  extended  imemploy- 
ment compensation  accoimt  owed  the 
States  would  be  $233  million  by  June  30, 
1972.  Further  explcmation  of  this  matter 
is  contained  on  page  3  of  the  Senate  re- 
port. Also  included  is  continuing  resolu- 
tion authority  for  first,  administrative 
operations  for  emergency  school  assist- 
ance activities;  second,  activities  in  sup- 
port of  Radio  Free  Europe,  Inc.,  and 
Radio  Liberty,  Inc.;  and  third,  activities 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  add  in 
conclusion  that  to  be  frank  with  the  Sen- 
ate, I  opposed  this  resolution  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  voted  against 
it.  I  strongly  support  the  sentiment  just 
expressed  by  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  think  he  is  absolutely  right.  I 
think  a  continuing  resolution'  under- 
mines the  fimction  of  our  authorization 
committee.  The  Senate  must  rely  on  its 
authorizing  committee.  The  committee 
has  not  been  able  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  House. 

The  principal  issue  dividing  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Is  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate repeatedly.  It  never  had  a  chance  for 
an  up  and  down  vote  in  the  House.  Nor- 
mally, when  we  have  conference  com- 
mittees In  disagreement,  the  solution  Is 
to  go  back  to  the  other  body  to  get  their 
Instruction  and  permit  them  to  vote  on 
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the  matter  in  disagreement.  The  House 
has  refused  to  do  that. 

I  think  that  if  the  Senate  is  going  to 
pass  the  continuing  resolution — as  I  ex- 
pect it  will  do  tonight — it  will  tend  to 
xmdermine  the  Senate  authorization 
committee  on  the  principal  issue  divid- 
ing the  House  and  Senate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill.  This  is  the 
reason  I  voted  against  the  measure.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  has 
asked  me  to  report  the  measure  to  the 
floor,  and  I  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
recognizing  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Chair  asks  the  clerk 
to  state  the  committee  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  words  "further 
amended"  strike  out  "as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  103  Is  amended  to  read: 
"  'Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  g^ranted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation which  Is  available  for  any  project 
or  activity  provided  for  in  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, or  (b)  enactment  of  the  applicable  ap- 
propriation Act  by  both  Houses  without  any 
provisions  for  such  project  or  activity,  or  (c» 
March  15.  1972.  whichever  first  occurs." 
"(2)  Section  108  Is  amended  to  read: 
"  'Sec.  108.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided 
In  this  section,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  sections  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  obligations  incurred  hereunder  for 
foreign  economic  assistance,  military  assist- 
ance and  sales,  security  supporting  assistance, 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  activities  provided  for  in  titles  III  and  IV 
of  H.R.  12067,  92nd  Congress,  shall  not  exceed 
the  lowest  of  ( 1 )  the  rate  for  operations  which 
would  be  authorized  under  HJi.  9910,  92nd 
Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House,  (11)  the 
rate  for  operations  which  would  be  authorized 
under  S.  2819  and  S.  2820,  92nd  Congress,  both 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  or  (ill)  the  rate  for 
operations  which  would  be  provided  by  H.R. 
12067,  92nd  Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House: 
Provided,  That  military  credit  sales  to  Israel 
may  be  conducted  at  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
for  operations  provided  for  under  section  101 
(d)  of  this  Joint  resolution:  Provided  further. 
That  foreign  military  sales  activities  (other 
than  with  respect  to  Israel)  may  be  conducted 
at  a  rate  of  operations  not  exceeding  $175,- 
000,000:  Provided  further.  That  activities  for 
the  Indus  Basin  development  fund  (loans) , 
administrative  and  other  expenses  (other 
than  section  637(a)),  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation,  the  Peace  Corps, 
Ryukyu  Islands  administration,  assistance  to 
refugees  In  the  United  States,  migration  and 
refugee  assistance,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  Export  Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  may  be  conducted  at'  not 
to  exceed  the  rates  which  would  be  provided 
for  under  H.R.  12067,  92nd  Congress,  as  passed 
by  the  House.' 
"(3)  by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"  'Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  emergency 
school  assistance  activities  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation was  made  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Appropriation  Act,  1971,  may  continue 
to  be  conducted  at  a  rate  for  administrative 
operations  not  to  exceed  the  fiscal  year  1971 
rate.' 

"Sec.  2.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  December  9,  1971."  and  Insert  "(1)  by 
striking  out  'December  8,  1971'  In  clause  (c) 
of  section  103  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•March  1,  1B73*;  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
section  108.  before  the  period,  the  foUowlng 
proviso:  *:  Prxntided  further,  Th»t,  of  the 
•urns  made   avaflaWe  for   fovelgn   military 
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credit  sales  herein,  $300,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  sales  to  Israel';  and  (3)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.sections:  'Sec.  109.  For  rjiaklng  the  repay- 
able advances  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
r.rcount  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  by 
section  905(d)  of  title  IX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  to  make  such  advances 
until  June  30.  1972.  The  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury shall  make  such  repayable  advances  at 
such  time.s  as  he  may  determine.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  the 
amount  in  the  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation account  is  insufficient  for  the  pay- 
ments required  by  law  to  be  paid  therefrom 
to  States  ':  and 

"Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  (a)  ad- 
raiiilstrative  operations  for  emergency  school 
assistance  activities  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  in  the  Office  of  Education  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1971,  (b)  activities  in  sup- 
port of  Radio  Free  Europe.  Incorporated,  and 
Radio  Liberty.  Incorporated,  pursuant  to  au- 
thority contained  in  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Education  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1437) ,  but  no  other  funds 
made  available  tmder  this  resolution  shall  be 
available  for  these  activities,  and  (c)  activ- 
ities of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission,  may  continue  to  be  conducted  at 
rates  for  operations  not  to  exceed  the  fiscal 
year  1971  rates  or  the  rates  provided  for  in 
the  budget  estimates,  whichever  may  be 
lower." 

"Sec  2.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  December  9,  1971." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  res- 
olution I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
comments  of  the  majority  leader  that  I 
do  not  understand  how  any  rumor  got 
around  the  Capitol.  His  position  has  been 
very  clear.  I  have  joined  in  his  position, 
and  I  tliink  I  am  correct  in  doing  so. 

I  think  tlie  position  of  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate  has  been  most  reasonable 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  any  rumors 
should  liave  been  circulated.  Certainly 
tiie  majority  leader  Is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  one  of  the  most  honest  men 
I  have  ever  encountered. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  for  the  Record 
an  amendment  which  I  had  intended  to 
offer  tonight.  I  only  offer  it  for  the  Rec- 
ord to  make  it  clear  what  my  intentions 
were  prior  to  some  negotiations  which 
liave  taken  place.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  with  a  statement  explaining 
it. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  19  and  20,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "'  'March 
1,  1971';  (2)  by  amending  section  108  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  108  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  obligations 
for  foreign  economic  and  military  assistance 
and  sales  may  be  Incvurred  hereunder  only 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  ( 1 ) 
pay  the  compensation  and  allowances  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  Government  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  and  (2)  pay  the  ad- 
ministrative and  other  expenses  necessary 
to  administer  programs  under  stich  Acts  for 
which  ^proprlatlona  have  heretofore  been 
made;  but  obligations  for  such  purposes  may 
not  exceed  the  rate  at  which  obllgfttlons 
were   incurred  for  such  ptirposes  from  No- 


vember    15,     1971,    to    December    8,     1971: 
"Provided,"." 

Statement  bt  Sekatok  J.  W.  Fuubbicht 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  wotild  limit 
the  funding  of  foreign  aid  and  military  sales 
activities  to  salaries  and  necessary  expenses. 
It  would,  however,  retain  the  provision  In 
the  resolution  which  provides  $300  million 
for  military  credits  to  Israel. 

It  seems  to  have  become  an  annual  ritual 
for  Congress  to  end  the  session  with  an  at- 
tempt by  the  House  to  force  an  objection- 
able foreign  aid  package  down  the  Senate's 
throat.  Last  year  they  tried  to  get  a  $200 
million  appropriation  for  military  credit  sales 
while  the  authorization  bill  was  still  in  con- 
ference. The  year  before  they  tried  to  get  $54 
million  for  Jets  for  Taiwan,  above  the 
amount  authorized.  This  year  it  Is  the  same 
story.  Executive  Branch  and  the  House  have 
teamed  up  to  try  to  make  an  end  run  around 
the  conference  on  the  Senate's  foreign  aid 
authorization  bills. 

This  is  a  rather  unusual  amendment.  But 
the  Senate  Is  faced  with  an  unusual  propKis- 
al  which  has  been  handled  in  an  unusual 
w.iy.  The  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
to  report  this  continuing  resolution  before 
it  actually  passed  the  House  and  without 
the  measure  being  formally  before  the  Com- 
mittee members.  At  the  time  the  Committee 
acted  it  was  not  even  aware  of  what  it  was 
voting  to  continue,  since  neither  the  Defense 
or  District  appropriation  bills  had  cleared 
conference. 

This  resolution  would  allow  spending  for 
foreign  aid  at  a  rate  of  $2.7  bUlion  annually 
Without  an  authorization  and  In  complete 
disregard  of  Uie  spirit  of  a  provision  of  law 
which  says  that  any  appropriations  made  for 
foreign  aid  cannot  be  used  unless  there  Is 
an  authorization.  The  two  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bills  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
month  are  hung  up  in  conference  because  of 
the  refusiil  of  the  Hotise  conferees  to  allow 
the  House  to  have  a  sUalght  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment.  Passage  of  this 
continuing  resolution.  In  the  form  approved 
by  tlie  Appropriations  Committee,  will  take 
away  the  only  leverage  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  "ifou  will  probably  kill 
the  Senate's  work  on  the  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation—to the  delight  of  the  Hotise  and  the 
E.xecuUve  Branch— If  you  approve  this  pro- 
posed new  spending  authority  for  foreign 
aid. 

Approval  of  this  resolution  undermines 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  House 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
The  Senate's  role  In  shaping  foreign  aid 
policy  is  particularly  affected;  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  lose  its  policy 
initiatives  in  the  authorization  bill  and  the 
Senate  Approprations  Subcommittee  will  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
tMe  money  Items. 

This  approach  destroys  the  traditional 
legislative  process.  If  It  is  followed  in  the 
future,  it  could  be  used  by  the  Executive 
Branch  to  undermine  any  conference  which 
la  having  difficulty  In  reaching  agreement 
on  policy  Issues.  If  the  Executive  Branch 
knows  It  can  count  on  getting  the  money 
it  wants,  it  can  kill  any  controversial  Item 
in  conference.  It  is  a  powerful  club  for  the 
Executive  Branch  to  hold  over  the  bead  of 
all    authorizing   committees. 

If  the  Senate  approves  this  resolution  as 
is,  the  Executive  Branch  will  get  its  money 
and  Congress  will  get  nothing  in  the  way 
of  new  policy  restrictions.  And  the  EStecutlvc 
Branch  wUI  get  more  money  than  they  could 
normally  expect  to  get  through  a  compro- 
mise between  the  House  Appropriation  fig- 
ures and  what  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  is  likely  to  allow.  And.  I  point 


out  that,  the  spending  level  allowed  by  this 
procedure  Is  $400  million  more  than  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  the  1970  fiscal  year. 
Nineteen  serenty-one  Is  not  a  fair  bench- 
mark because  the  Executive  Branch  sent  up 
a  $1  billion  supplemental  near  the  end  of 
the  last  session,  as  a  fcdlow-up  to  the 
Cambodian  Incursion. 

In  the  process  the  Executive  Branch  will 
avoid  policy  restrictions  such  as  these  that 
are  contained  in  the  Senate  authorization 
bills  in  conference: 

MILrrARY    AND    RELATED    ASSISTANCE 

1.  E>eclares  a  national  policy  that  all  U.S. 
forces  be  withdrawn  from  Indochina  within 
six  months,  subject  to  release  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

2.  Provides  for  funding  of  military  aid  to 
Thailand  from  the  regular  Military  Aseist- 
ance  Program  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

3.  Imposes  a  ceiling  of  $34I,(X>0.(X)0  on 
obligations  and  expenditures  In  or  for  Cam- 
bodia In  FY  1972  and  puts  a  ceiling  of  200 
on  the  numl>er  of  American  civilian  and 
military  government  personnel  in  Cambodia. 

4.  Requires  the  President  to  submit  to 
CX>ngress  a  country-by-country  list  of  for- 
eign aid  allocations  within  30  days  after  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  bill  and  permits 
a  maximum  10 '~c  Increase  in  aid  in  each 
category  and  country  by  transfer  of  funds 
from  other  countries  or  programs  without 
advance  notice  to  Congress. 

5.  Requires  advance  notice  to  Congress  be- 
fore use  by  the  President  of  the  transfer, 
waiver,  and  certain  other  special  authorities 
available  to  him  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

6.  Requires  a  25  "t  cutback  by  September 
30,  1972  in  the  number  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  abroad  to  military  advisory 
missions  or  similar  groups. 

7.  Requires  25''"r  pwyment  in  foreign  cur- 
rency for  U.S.  military  grant  aid. 

8  Prohibits  waiving  by  the  Preside-it  of  the 
ceilings  on  milltar>-  aid  and  sales  to  LTtin 
America  and  Africa. 

ECONOMIC   AND   HL'UANITARIAN    ASSISTANCE 

1.  Calls  for  shifting  more  of  our  economic 
aid  to  a  multilateral  basis  and  requires  a 
phasing-out  of  the  bilateral  loan  program. 

2.  Ties  the  release  of  funds  appropriated 
for  foreign  aid  and  military  sales  funds  to 
prior  release  of  impounded  funds  for  do- 
mestic programs. 

3.  Provides  for  annual  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

4.  Authorizes  $125,000,000  for  population 
control  activities. 

5.  Authorizes  operations  by  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  In  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  conference  will  be 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  after  Congress  re- 
convenes a  this  resolution  goes  through.  Its 
passage  will  take  away  the  Senate  conferees" 
leverage.  This  resolution  will  expire  only  fcur 
months  from  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Administration  will,  no  doubt,  seek  an  exten- 
sion of  the  continuing  resolution  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year.  It  will  argue  that 
Congress  shotild  turn  Its  attention  to  an  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  1973  fiscal  year  and 
forget  about  the  bills  In  conference.  But 
both  the  House  conferees  and  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  fax  more  wUllng  to  com- 
promise In  January  If  the  continuing  reso- 
lution Is  limited  only  to  money  for  salaries 
smd  necessary  expenses. 

The  Senate  conferees  have  been  reason- 
able. They  have  asked  only  that  the  House 
conferees  allow  a  clearcut  vote  In  the  House 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment.  There  has  nev- 
er been  an  up-or-down  vote  In  the  House 
on  It.  Practically  ail  other  majar  Issues  In 
the  bill  have  been  agreed  to.  No  acrlous  prob- 
lem* will  remain  after  an  agreement  Is 
reached  on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
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The  foreign  aid  program  would  not  come 
to  •  halt  If  no  new  program  money  la  pro- 
vided In  this  resolution.  There  la  stUl  $4.7 
billion  In  the  forelgpi  aid  pipeline.  Congreaa- 
nian  Passman  says  that  there  Is  a  total  of 
$24  5  billion  in  all  of  the  various  pipelines 
for  foreign  aid.  I  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  military  aid  (and  some  economic  aid) 
to  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos  comes 
out  of  the  Defense  Department  budget  and 
will  not  be  affected  In  any  way. 

But  we  are  not  talking  about  a  perma- 
nent halt — only  a  delay  of  new  program  au- 
thority for  approximately  I'o  months.  We 
should  be  able  to  reach  agreement  In  con- 
ference on  the  authorization  bill  and  get  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  through  In  short 
order  after  Congress  reconvenes  In  January — 
If  the  Executive  Branch  Is  denied  new  pro- 
gram money. 

Last  January  there  was  signed  into  law 
section  10  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
which  prohibits  the  obligation  of  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid  or  military  sales  with- 
out an  authorization.  The  pertinent  part 
reads: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  before  the  date  of  en.ict- 
ment  of  this  section,  no  money  appropriated 
for  foreign  assistance  (Including  foreign  mil- 
itary sales)  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
or  expenditure — 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  previously  authorized  by  law;  or 

(2)  in  excess  of  an  amount  previously  pre- 
scribed by  law.  .  .  . 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  superseded  except  by  a  provision  of  law 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  which  specifically  repeals  or  modifleb 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

This  provision  was  designed  to  prohibit 
precisely  the  situation  that  U  confronting 
the  Senate  today — attempts  to  circumvent 
the  regular  legislative  processes.  Although 
this  provision  has  been  waived  in  earlier 
continuing  resolutions  it  should  not  be 
waived  any  longer,  except  for  salaries  and 
necessary  expenses.  This  resolution  violates 
both  the  spirit  of  that  provision,  and  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  Senate  has  endorsed  over- 
whelmingly on  a  number  of  occasions  in  re- 
cent years.  Just  Jast  December  30th,  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  12.  the  Senate  opposed  an  at- 
tempt by  the  House  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  military  sales  program  while  the  author- 
ization bill  was  still  In  conference,  stymied 
because  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

Only  six  weeks  ago.  by  a  vote  of  41  to  27. 
the  Senate  rejected  the  foreign  aid  program 
proposed  to  be  financed  by  this  resolution. 
Two  weeks  afterwards,  it  started  on  the  path 
toward  creating  a  new  program,  geared  to  the 
retUlties  of  today's  world  and  our  own  domes- 
tic situation.  Now  you  are  being  asked  to 
vote  for  a  resolution  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  erasing  all  that.  Tou  are  being  asked 
to  continue  the  same  old  discredited  foreign 
aid  program  that  the  Senate  rejected.  If  you 
want  to  continue  a  "business  as  usual"  for- 
eign aid  program,  vote  for  the  continuing 
resolution  before  you.  If  you  want  to  get  the 
Senate's  policy  changes  enacted  and  contiiuie 
down  the  road  to  reshaping  this  program, 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  delay  ad- 
journment. I  know  that  my  colleagues  are 
anxious  to  terminate  this  session  and  Join 
their  families  and  constituents  during  this 
holiday  season.  But  it  is  Just  at  times  like 
this,  when  members  are  too  anxious  to  call 
it  quits  that  grievous  errors  are  made  which, 
later,  are  regretted.  There  is  much  at  stake 
in  this  spending  resolution.  This  matter  in- 
volves serious  institutional  questions  which 
go  to  the  heart  of  both  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  the  traditional  procedtu«s 
of  Congress.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
vote  to  uphold  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
esses by  uloptlng  my  amendntent. 

One  final  point,  I  have  received  word  oa 


good  authority  that  the  Executive  Branch 
has  started  to  make  plans  for  a  committee 
shopping  operation  next  session  which  will 
Involve  an  effort  to  transfer  all  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  matters  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Apparently,  this  would  be  on  the  theory 
that  military  aid  would  receive  less  scrutiny 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and,  thereby,  get  more  favorable  treat- 
ment. That  such  a  possibility  Is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Executive  Branch  is  an  insult 
to  members  of  that  Committee  and  is  de- 
rogatory of  Congress  as  a  whole.  If  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  is  allowed  to  go  committee  shop- 
ping, as  lawyers  go  Judge  shopping,  when  its 
proposals  are  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  by 
the  committees  with  jurisdiction,  there  is 
little  hope  for  maintaining  any  semblance  of 
checks  and  balances  between  the  two 
branches.  If  such  an  attempt  is  made  next 
year,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  prevent  it  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  allow  such  an 
emaiculatlon  of  its  role  to  take  place. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  794 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3  of  the  committee  amendment 
strike  out  lines  19  and  20.  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "February  1.  1972";  (2) 
t.  amending  section  108  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision  of  this  Joint  resolution,  obligations 
Incurred  hereunder  for  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  sales  shall  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  one  half  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  under  this  joint  resolution  during 
the  period  from  November  15.  1971.  to  De- 
cember 8.  1971,  except  that  obligations  may 
be  incurred  hereunder  at  the  full  rate  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Joint  resolution  dur- 
ing such  period  to  ( 1 )  pay  the  compensation 
and  allowances  of  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Government  employed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Ass'stance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and 
(2)  pay  the  administrative  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  to  administer  programs 
under  such  Acts  for  which  appropriations 
have  heretofore  been  made:  Proinded,". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  as  the  clerk 
has  read  it.  What  it  does,  in  effect,  is 
to  provide  for  a  continuing  resolution  at 
one-half  the  rate  which  existed  on  De- 
cember 8  when  the  continuing  resolution 
elapsed  except  for  the  compensation  for 
the  employees  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  program. 

The  other  amendment  which  I  had 
intended  to  pursue  simply  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  administrative  ex- 
penses without  any  provision  for  obliga- 
tions during  that  period.  I  merely  explain 
this  to  show  that  this  would  be  for  a 
short  time.  The  difference  between  that 
period  is  not  very  much.  The  difference 
between  this  provision  and  the  other 
measure  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $150  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  means 
at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, assuming  that  we  meet  about  Feb- 
ruary 1, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  annual  differ- 
ence would  be  about  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  because  it  would 
be  operating  for  about  one-tenth  of  the 
year  under  the  continuing  resolution,  it 
would  be  $150  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  minimal  amount.  However, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee 
and  the  legislative  process.  I  think  this 
goes  very  far  toward  meeting  at  least  this 
emergency.  However,  it  wlU  still  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  have  an  authorization 
bill  early  in  the  next  session. 

I  think  this  bill  on  numerous  occasions 
has  come  under  the  kind  of  criticism  that 
we  have  seen  here  recently.  It  never  has 
gone  quite  as  far  as  the  Senate  did  in  de- 
feating the  bill. 

We  seek  to  develop  a  legislative  bill  in 
order  to  provide  the  alternative  to  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  That  was  the  reason 
I  introduced  the  bills,  and  they  were 
passed  by  the  Senate.  They  are  still  in 
conference. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
already  explained  the  major  differences. 
There  is  a  difference  that  involves  the 
limit  on  the  ceiling  authorized  for  Cam- 
bodia. I  expect  that  can  be  resolved.  I  am 
very  reluctant  really  to  proceed  with  the 
compromise.  However,  alter  long  nego- 
tiations with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
others,  I  have  agreed  to  support  this  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  do  think  the  pending  resolution  tends 
to  subvert — it  not  only  tends  to  but  it 
also  does  subvert — the  function  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress  generally.  It  short 
circuits  all  of  the  legislation.  One  ex- 
ample is  in  the  bill  that  I  very  much  dis- 
like. It  is  the  continuing  resolution  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
Only  last  week  we  passed  an  appropria- 
tion, but  with  the  proviso  that  it  was  sub- 
ject to  an  authorization.  We  are  now  un- 
doing that  and  passing  a  resolution  with- 
out an  authorization,  because  that  bill 
authorized  these  radio  programs.  It  is  in 
conference  and  has  not  been  resolved 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill  and  the  con- 
ferees have  been  appointed.  However,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  have  a  confer- 
ence. The  House  passed  the  bill  very 
recently.  There  has  not  been  a  lot  of  time, 
and  other  matters  have  Intervened. 

I  would  hope  that  very  early  in  the 
n?xt  session  we  pan  have  a  conference  on 
that  bill  and  pass  £.uthorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

The  amounts  authorized  are  very  simi- 
lar. They  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

I  think  that  operation  should  be  ter- 
minated. It  is  another  product  of  the 
cold  war.  Its  real  purpose  is  to  continue 
the  cold  war  and  to  continue  inciting 
and  inflaming  the  differences  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

I  think  that  is  too  bad.  However,  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  the  resolution  be- 
cause I  think  that  if  we  can  agree  on  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  that  will  re- 
solve the  present  diCQcultles  and  we  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  agree  on  authoriz- 
ing legislation  early  in  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress. 

I  do  not  expect  it  to  be  agreed  upon 
before  February  1,  but  that  Is  the  limit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  yield? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  think  that 
many  Senators  and  the  public  are  con- 
cerned about  military  sales  to  Israel. 
How  would  that  be  affected  by  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  earmarked 
in  this  resolution  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$350  million  for  Israel.  That  is  in  the 
resolution  from  the  committee.  My 
amendment  would  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
would  not  affect  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  other  agencies 
to  which  the  Senator  referred,  which  are 
outside  of  the  amoimts  which  are  in  the 
authorization,  would  not  be  affected? 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  My  amendment 
does  not  affect  any  of  the  other  agencies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Cuban  refugees, 
Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty 
are  not  affected? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  affect 
any  of  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  would  reduce 
the  amount  available  for  foreign  aid  but 
does  so  for  a  definite  clear-cut  purpose, 
not  with  any  notion  that  this  is  the 
amount  that  should  be  available  for 
foreign  aid  during  the  year,  but  because 
this  is  the  one  way  the  Senate  can  con- 
tinue these  programs  on -an  emergency 
basis.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  at  the  same  time 
provide  incentive  for  a  meaningful  basis 
and  have  the  House  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose, and  I  think  it  will  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  purpose,  I  un- 
derstand, is  not  only  to  have  a  situation 
develop  where  there  would  be  an  up  and 
down  vote  in  the  House  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  but  also  the  purpose  is  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  other 
reforms  of  foreign  aid  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  deeply 
interested  in,  such  as  reducing  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  transfer  fimds  from  one 
place  to  another,  placing  a  limit  on  funds 
for  Cambodia,  and  a  limit  on  funds  for 
USIA.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  reason  we  feel  so  strongly  about 
the  authorizing  legislation  is  the  reforms, 
aside  from  the  amoimt.  The  amount  is 
not  the  biggest  problem,  as  to  the  pro- 
visions which  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
conferees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  main  reason  we  get  legislative 
authorization. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Another  aspect  of 
this  relates  to  the  Incredible  situation  in 
a  distant  place  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan and  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  President  is  up  to  in  Pakistan. 
I  ask  in  the  name  of  God  and  decency 
what  he  is  doing.  He  seems  to  be  involv- 
ing us  in  a  war  in  which  we  have  no 
right  to  be  involved. 

The  move  we  seek  to  accomplish  Is  an- 
other way  to  get  at  that  situation.  We 
will  be  closing  off  funds  that  the  Presi- 


dent would  be  free  to  turn  over  to  aid 
Pakistan,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  unless  we 
end  the  President's  ability  to  switch 
funds  from  one  program  to  another. 

We  have  reports  of  American  ships 
there  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tricating Americans  but,  according  to 
some  reports,  for  the  purposes  of  evacu- 
ating Pakistan  armed  forces  as  well.  This 
could  be  the  pattern  that  leads  us  to  a 
direct  involvement  in  a  war  that  we 
should  not  be  in.  When  the  Senate  comes 
back  we  may  be  able  to  close  off  the  ad- 
ministration's option  to  involve  U.S. 
forces  in  a  way  that  might  lead  us  into  a 
war  in  which  we  should  not  be  involved. 

The  President  earmarked  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  money  for  Cambodia  in 
1970  and  he  could  earmark  funds  for 
Pakistan  in  the  same  way.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  bUl  itself,  the 
authorization  limits  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  another  rea- 
son we  have  to  get  through  as  fast  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  again:  What,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  sanity  is  the  ad- 
ministration doing  in  South  Asia? 

If  President  Nixon  had  conscientiously 
set  out  on  a  deliberate  program  to  alien- 
ate every  friend  of  democracy  in  the 
region,  and  in  tlie  process,  to  guarantee 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  So- 
viet military  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  he  could  not  have  done  a  better 
job. 

In  the  past  year,  the  world  has  seen 
a  repressive  military  dictatorship  in  Pak- 
istan disregard  the  results  of  a  free  elec- 
tion, clap  the  winner  of  that  election  in 
jail,  and  then  systematically  destroy  his 
supporters  in  East  Pakistan  in  a  bloody 
massacre  that  has  killed  upward  of 
200,000  people  last  March  and  that  has 
driven  10  million  refugees  into  neighbor- 
ing India. 

In  the  9  months  that  followed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  blood  bath,  India  at- 
tempted to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  this 
growing  tide  of  refugees,  almost  single- 
handedly,  wliile  Pakistan  systematically 
continued  to  pursue  policies  designed  to 
keep  them  flowing  into  India.  When 
fighting  between  India  and  Pakistan  at 
last  broke  out  on  December  3,  it  was 
Pakistan  that  initiated  the  first  bombing 
raids  on  eight  Indian  cities. 

What  did  the  United  States  do  in  those 
9  months? 

The  administration  did  not  make  a 
public  peep  about  the  massacre  of  March 
25. 

It  has  not  made  a  single  public  pro- 
test about  the  summary  jailing  of  Sheikh 
Mujibur  Rahman,  who  is  accused  of  trea- 
son, but  whose  real  crime  against  the 
Pakistani  state  was  to  win  an  election. 

The  administration  persisted  in  con- 
tinuing shipments  to  the  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment of  arms  used  to  suppress  Mujib's 
supporters,  at  the  same  time  that  it  de- 
nied it  was  shipping  arms.  Then,  when 
it  became  clear  that  arms  shipments 
were  indeed  continuing,  the  administra- 
tion declared  it  had  signed  no  new  agree- 
ments but  was  only  fulfilling  the  terms 
of  the  old  ones. 

When  war  between  Pakistan  and  In- 
dia began,  the  United  States  immediate- 


ly condemned  India  as  the  aggressor  and 
cut  off  all  economic  and  humanitarian 
aid  to  India. 

This  astonisliing  charge  has  now  been 
followed  by  a  much  more  ominous  de- 
velopment: The  United  States  has  dis- 
patched a  naval  task  force,  led  by  the 
aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  purportedly  to  stand  by  in 
case  American  and  other  foreigners  in 
Dacca  need  to  be  evacuated.  But  other 
reports  suggest  that  the  Enterprise  may 
have  a  more  ambitious  mission:  To  in- 
tervene actively  in  the  war  and  rescue  the 
remnants  of  the  Pakistani  Army  in  Dac- 
ca which  are  about  to  be  rounded  up  by 
the  Indian  forces. 

The  latest,  equally  incomprehensible 
administration  action  has  been  to  com- 
pound the  damage  that  the  mission  of 
the  Enterprise  has  already  done  by  call- 
ing on  the  Russians  to  "exercise  a  re- 
straining influence"  on  the  Indians;  oth- 
erwise, it  is  suggested,  the  President  may 
reconsider  his  visit  to  Moscow. 

The  White  House  now  denies  that 
President  Nixon  is  contemplating  can- 
celling his  Moscow  trip,  but  the  charge 
that  Moscow  should  "restrain"  its  client 
has  not  been  denied. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  100  percent  be- 
hind the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Scott,  when  he  calls  on  the  admin- 
istration to  observe  strict  neutrality  in 
this  situation.  I  agree  that  the  admin- 
istration must  reverse  its  position. 
But  because  the  United  States  has  so 
obviously  not  been  neutral,  it  will  be 
difBcult  to  undo  the  damage.  Nonethe- 
less some  positive  steps  can  be  taken. 

The  most  immediate  is  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  American  warships  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  If  there  are  American  na- 
tionals to  be  evacuated  from  Dacca,  pun- 
boat  diplomacy  is  not  the  way  to  achieve 
it. 

Second,  we  must  adopt  a  public  posi- 
tion of  true  neutrality  and  noninterven- 
tion. It  is  fatuous  to  condemn  the  In- 
dians as  aggressors  for  sending  troops 
into  East  Pakistan  after  lifting  not  a 
finger  about  the  use  of  troops  by  West 
Pakistan  over  the  preceding  9  months 
and  after  Pakistan  had  initiated  Eiir  raids 
on  India  on  December  3. 

Third,  the  administration  must  recog- 
nize that  a  monumental  job  of  relief  and 
reconstruction  lies  ahead.  Like  it  or  not, 
India  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  help- 
ing to  create  the  independent  state  of 
Bangla  Desh.  It  shoiHd  not  have  hap- 
pened by  force,  but  it  is  a  fait  accompli. 
Millions  of  hcHneless  and  hungry  people 
there  must  be  fed  and  housed,  not  only 
these  dispossessed  by  the  fighting,  but  the 
10  million  refugees  who  are  already  be- 
ginning to  return  to  East  Bengal.  The 
economy  of  the  area  is  in  disarray;  tech- 
nical and  economic  assistance,  if  it  can 
still  be  offered,  will  be  badly  needed.  I 
fear,  however  that  offers  of  assistance 
from  any  nations  other  than  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  rejected.  But  it  is  possible 
that  a  sizable  effort  led  by  the  United 
Nations  could  be  mounted.  It  would  be 
welcomed,  both  in  East  Bengal  and  in 
West  Pakistan,  which  will  have  lost 
economically  as  well  as  militarily  by 
this  self-inflicted  wound. 

The  Nixon   administration   would  do 
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well  to  begin  now  exploring  the  prospects 
for  a  United  Nations  relief  program  in  all 
the  areas  of  the  subcontinent  affected  by 
the  war. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  no 
business  belaboring  the  Indians.  The 
process  of  undoing  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  United  States-Indian  rela- 
tions is  immense.  But  in  the  long  rxrn 
democracy  has  no  better  friend  on  the 
subcontinent.  If  that  fact  is  not  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  immediately,  we 
may  live  to  regret  the  consequences  for 
many  years  to  come. 

We  in  the  Congress  also  have  a  solemn 
responsibility  in  this  crisis  and  we  must 
exjject  the  Congressional  power  of  the 
purse  to  block  the  administration  from 
escalating  its  policy  of  "gunboat  di- 
plomacy" in  the  India-Pakistan  war. 

The  dispatch  of  a  naval  task  force  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  could  be  followed  by 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms  for  the 
Pakistanis  imless  we  beat  down  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  resolution  now  be- 
fore it.  As  much  as  $4.7  billion  is  now  in 
the  foreign  aid  pipeline  which  the  ad- 
ministration could  tap  and  use  as  it 
wished. 

The  administration,  which  has  been 
openly  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Paki- 
stani military  dictatorship,  could  supply 
Pakistan  with  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  military  and  economic  assistance  from 
this  source  despite  Congress'  insistence 
that  the  United  States  remain  neutral 
in  the  South  Asia  dispute. 

Each  of  the  three  foreign  aid  bills 
passed  earlier  by  the  House  and  Senate 
expressly  prohibits  any  military  or  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Pakistan  imtil  the  situation 
there  returns  to  normal. 

For  all  that,  the  President  could  once 
again  thumb  his  nose  at  Congress  by 
using  money  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
implement  policies  which  Congress  dis- 
approves. That  would  be  nothing  new. 
He  has  already  thumbed  his  nose  at  Con- 
gress by  announcing  that  he  would  ig- 
nore the  Mfinsfleld  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill  and  by  freez- 
ing $14  billion  in  domestic  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

The  administration  will  claim  that 
pipeline  funds  are  already  obligated  and 
cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes.  But 
the  fact  is  they  can  be  "deobligated " 
and  the  administration  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  just  that  when  it  suits  its  pur- 
pose. 

The  President  "deobligated"  $100  mil- 
lion in  foreign  aid  funds  supposedly  firm- 
ly earmarked  for  other  purposes  to  fi- 
nance the  Cambodian  invasion  in  May 
1970. 

He  did  it  once,  he  can  do  it  again. 
All  it  takes  is  a  stroke  of  his  very  busy 
pen. 

All  it  takes  to  put  a  halt  to  this  is  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress — ^now,  or  as  soon  as 
possible,  denying  to  the  President  the 
right  to  switch  foreign  aid  money  about, 
from  one  program  to  another,  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Adoption  of  the  Fiilbright  amendment 
now  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  do 
just  that  very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Implications  of  the 
administrations'  incomprehensive  ac- 
tions are  manifold.  We  have  alarmed  our 
friends  throughout  the  world,  and  dis- 


mayed and  disillusioned  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning  re- 
ports that  many  Americans  in  India  are 
astonished  by  the  administration's  posi- 
tion and  that  at  least  one  high-ranking 
American  embassy  oflQcial  is  on  the  verge 
of  resignation.  Other  Americans  who 
have  worked  in  India  and  Pakistan  In 
recent  years  are  equally  shocked  by  the 
position  the  administration  has  taken. 

One  group  of  such  Americans,  spe- 
cialists in  South  Asian  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  recently  pre- 
pared an  informative  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  which  I  beheve  Senators  will 
find  most  interesting.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  statements  of  Decem- 
ber 8  and  December  14,  be  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  that  several  news  ar- 
ticles relating  to  the  U.S.  position  .ilso 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bebkeley.  Calif.. 

December  8,  1971. 

As  specialists  In  South  Asian  studies  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  we  find 
ourselves  profoundly  disturbed  by  US.  gov- 
ernment statements  and  policy  concerning 
the  current  conflict  In  South  Asia.  We  are 
particularly  dismayed  by  the  Administra- 
tion's failure  to  relate  recent  events  to  the 
continued  campaign  of  suppression  since 
March  25,  1971  by  the  Pakistan  government 
against  the  people  of  East  Bengal  and  their 
elected  representatives. 

Administration  statements  that  a  political 
solution  of  the  Bangla  Desh  issue  was  In  the 
offing,  and  that  it  was  sabotaged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  are  not  warranted  by  avail- 
able evidence.  Indeed  the  following  facts 
supp>ort  the  opposite  conclusion:  (1)  recent 
continued  atrocities  against  unarmed  villag- 
ers In  the  vicinity  of  Dacca  which  have  been 
reliably  reported  by  Western  Journalists;  (2) 
the  farcical,  uncontested  "elections"  to  the 
National  Assembly  conducted  in  the  last 
month  by  the  Pakistan  government;  and.  (3) 
the  continued  imprisonment  of  Sheikh  Mujl- 
bur  Rahjnan  and  refusal  to  negotiate  with 
him  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Bangla  Desh  movement  and  the  Blast  Bengal 
people.  These  facts  challenge  the  administra- 
tion's perception  of  the  situation.  Addition- 
ally, public  statements  of  the  Bangla  Desh 
leaders,  both  In  India  and  abroad,  clearly  in- 
dicate that  a  political  settlement  on  accept- 
able terms  to  them  was  not  in  sight. 

American  policy,  no  matter  how  it  is  ra- 
tionalized In  terms  of  an  attempt  to  exercise 
a  restraining  Influence  on  the  Pakistan  gov- 
ernment, has  In  effect  clearly  served  the  In- 
terests of  the  military  regime  in  Pakistan. 
It  permitted  the  massive  use  of  force  by  the 
Pakistan  government  while  denying  the  le- 
gitimate right  of  self-defense  to  the  Bengali 
people.  The  Administration's  conciirrence  In 
the  continued  shipment  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan  until  November,  1971.  and 
Its  failure  to  criticize  publicly  the  brutal  re- 
pressive actions  of  the  Pakistan  Army  In  East 
Bengal  belle  professions  of  neutrality  and 
have  undermined  the  U.S.  government's  cred- 
ibility In  India.  In  the  face  of  this.  It  Is 
not  possible  for  the  Indian  government  to 
rely  on  the  Administration's  professed  efl^orts 
to  secure  a  political  solution. 

The  most  unfortunate  effect  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's policies  and  actions  Is  that  It 
has  prevented  the  U.S.  from  playing  a  con- 
structive role  In  the  present  conflict  con- 
tributing to  the  resolution  of  these  tragic 
events.  Our  partisanship  has  been  not  only 
unwise.  Indeed.  Immoral,  but  contrary  to  U.S. 
national  Interests.  TTie  Administration's  ac- 
tions have  estranged  from  us  the  people  and 


government  of  India,  the  world's  largest  de- 
mocracy, and  at  the  same  time  have  Jeopard- 
ized our  future  relationships  with  the  people 
of  Bangla  Desh,  with  a  population  of 
seventy-five  million. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  our  present  policies  In 
Southern  Asia  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
vastly  changed  circumstances  in  the  sub- 
continent. Bangla  Desh  Is  a  reality  and  will 
have  to  be  recognized  as  such  if  American 
policy  In  this  region  Is  to  be  realistic  and 
effective.  Only  In  this  way  will  we  be  able  to 
Implement  our  professions  of  humanitarian 
concern 
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Background  to  the  Crisis 
The  anonirmous  statement  Issued  by  the 
.State  Department  and  presumably  ordered 
by  the  President  constitutes  a  gross  distor- 
tion of  recent  history,  wantonly  squanders 
America's  credibility  and  Influence  In  India, 
and  betrays  a  self-destructive  Insensltlvlty 
to  the  moral  issues  Involved.  The  statement 
alleges  that  "India  bears  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  the  broader  hostilities  that  have 
ensued"  since  the  Indian  army  began  enter- 
ing East  Pakistan  to  silence  artillery  positions 
firing  on  Indian  villages,  refugee  camps  and 
Bangla  Desh  staging  areas.  The  statement, 
read  together  with  the  abortive  U.S.  effort  to 
have  the  Security  CouncU  call  for  a  cease  fire, 
makes  clear  that  the  President  continues  to 
regard  the  ruthless  use  of  force  In  East  Pak- 
istan as  Irrelevant  to  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  Pakistan  and  India. 

The  use  of  force  In  East  Pakistan  repudi- 
ated the  results  of  Pakistan's  flrst  and  only 
national  election  held  24  years  after  Inde- 
pendence. Organized  and  conducted  by  the 
Yahya  Khan  government,  the  electorate  chose 
a  national  assembly  to  form  a  government 
and  to  write  a  new  constitution.  The  Awaml 
L«ague,  led  by  Sheikh  Mujlbar  Rahman,  won 
a  majority  of  167' seats  In  an  assembly  of 
313.  President  Yahya  Khan  referred  to  Rah- 
man as  the  "future  prime  minister." 

The  election  result  surprised  and  threat- 
ened those  accustomed  to  rule  East  Pakistan 
as  a  dependent  and  exploited  province.  East 
Pakistan,  with  a  majority  of  Pakistan's  popu- 
lation and  a  claim  to  a  larger  share  of  devel- 
opment expenditure  because  of  Its  relative 
poverty,  was  in  fact  drained  of  $2.6  billion 
over  the  flrst  three  five  year  plans.  The  in- 
dustrialization and  relative  prosperity  of 
West  Pakistan  Is  In  considerable  measure  the 
result  of  this  transfer  of  resources.  In  1960. 
only  13  per  cent  of  central  government  em- 
ployees were  from  East  Pakistan.  The  army, 
which  has  ruled  Pakistan  since  1958,  Is  a 
West  Pakistani  (primarily  Punjabi)  force. 
While  some  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  reduce  the  exploitation  and  domina- 
tion of  East  by  West  Pakistan,  the  East  Ben- 
gall's  massive  vote  In  support  of  the  Awaml 
League's  call  for  autonomy  In  the  December 
1970  election  made  abundantly  clear  that 
nothing  less  than  a  fundamental  re-«dju«t- 
ment  of  provincial  relationships  could  save 
the  nation. 
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It  vi-as  this  re-adJustment  that  the  extrem- 
ists m  the  army  and  among  West  Pakistan 
politicians  were  unwilling  to  accept.  In  an 
effort  to  save  the  situation.  President  Yahya 
Khan  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  assembly 
called  for  private  negotiations  between  Rah- 
man and  Z.  A.  Bhutto,  leader  of  the  People's 
Party  which  emerged  as  the  largest  party  In 
West  Pakistan.  The  West  Pakistan  military 
and  political  leadership  In  fact  called  upon 
Rahman  to  repudiate  his  mandate  and  capit- 
ulate to  Bhutto  before  the  national  assembly 
met  by  agreeing  to  abandon  key  elements  of 
his  autonomy  program.  President  Yahya 
Khan  and  his  advisors  pressed  this  scenario 
even  though  the  President  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  authority  to  modify  or  reject  the 
constitution  that  was  to  be  written  within 
120  days.  Instead  of  allowing  deliberation  and 
bargaining  to  occur  In  the  assembly  Itself  the 
Yahya  Khan  government  in  fact  asked  Rah- 
man to  enter  the  assembly  In  an  emasculated 
condition.  Bhutto  warned  his  People's  Party 
representatives  that  he  would  call  for  the 
use  of  people's  violence  against  any  of  them 
who  participated  In  assembly  sessions  prior  to 
Rahman's  repudiation  of  key  elements  In  the 
autonomy  demand  (e.g.  provincial  control  of 
public  finance  and  foreign  exchange).  Ex- 
tremists In  the  army  no  doubt  privately  is- 
sued threats  of  a  like  kind.  Paced  with  the 
choice  of  disciplining  Bhutto  and  extremist 
army  elements  or  disciplining  Rahman. 
Yahya  Khan  postponed,  then  cancelled  the 
convening  of  the  national  assembly.  Next,  the 
army  fired  on  an  Awaml  League  mass  demon- 
stration, killing  hundreds.  In  reply,  Sheikh 
Rahman  called  for  a  general  strike  that 
clearly  demonstrated  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment legitimacy  in  East  Pakistan  depended 
upon  an  accommodation  with  Rahman;  the 
clvU  admlnstratlon.  police  and  para-mUltary 
force  as  well  as  the  electorate  were  behind 
the  Awaml  League  leader. 

Instead  of  convening  the  national  assembly 
and  encouraging  dialogue  and  bargaining  the 
Yahya  Khan  government  allowed  the  army  to 
attempt  to  reestablish  Its  authority  by  the 
massive,  ruthless  and  bloody  use  of  force. 
The  result  was  the  murder  or  exile  of  Awaml 
League  leaders  and  cadres,  the  death  of 
thousands  of  civilians,  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  flight  of 
millions  to  sanctuaries  In  India. 

India's  response  to  these  events  was  to  care 
for  the  millions  of  refugees  now  crowding  her 
borders  and  draining  and  disrupting  her 
economy  and  to  attempt  to  generate  Interna- 
tional support  for  achieving  a  political  solu- 
tion (I.e.  the  release  by  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment of  Sheikh  Rahman  and  negotiations 
with  him)  that  would  recognize  East  Paki- 
stan's autonomy  and  thus  create  conditions 
under  which  the  refugees  would  return  to 
their  homes.  Instead  of  responding  positively 
to  these  efforts,  the  U.S.  government  con- 
tinued until  very  recently  to  supply  arms  to 
the  Pakistan  government  whose  army  it  had 
equipped  with  over  2  billion  dollars  worth  of 
American  weapons,  to  attempt  to  suppress 
the  International  Bank's  report  (based  on  an 
on-the-spot  survey  between  May  30  and  June 
11,  1971)  that  documented  a  reign  of  terror 
and  to  continue  to  provide  economic  aid  after 
the  other  10  of  11  aid  giving  nations  cut  off 
their's  The  U.S.  government  had  the  means 
via  the  International  Bank's  report  and  rec- 
ommendations and  Its  own  command  of  In- 
fluence and  resources  to  help  achieve  a  polit- 
ical solution  In  Pakistan.  Instead.  It  chose  to 
continue  to  support  the  suppression  through 
the  use  of  military  force  and  terror  of  a  strug- 
gle for  provincial  autonomy. 

It  became  Increasingly  clear  to  India  that 
no  meaplngful  international  assistance  was 
forthcoming  to  help  care  for  the  millions  of 
refugees  within  her  borders  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Russia,  no  nation  was  pre- 
pared to  bring  meaningful  pressure  to  beai* 
on  Pakistan  to  produce  a  political  settlement 
with  Sheikh  Rahman. 


What  had  been  possible  to  define  as  a 
struggle  for  provincial  autonomy  was  being 
rapidly  recast  into  a  struggle  for  national 
liberation. 

The  success  of  the  struggle  for  Bangla  Desh 
will  not  only  solve  India's  refugee  problem 
but  also  will  contribute  to  India's  security  by 
establishing  India  as  the  dominant  power  In 
South  Asia  region.  But  to  reduce  the  history 
of  the  struggle  for  Bangla  Desh  to  a  maneuver 
to  enhance  India's  security  as  the  President 
seems  intent  on  doing,  would  be  to  make  a 
traversty  of  India's  conduct  In  relationship 
to  the  unfolding  events  within  Pakistan, 
within  India's  borders  and  in  the  Interna- 
tional community. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  India  has 
moved  from  providing  help  to  refugees  and 
Bangla  Desh  freedom  flghters  on  Indian  soil 
to  sending  elements  of  Its  army  Into  Paki- 
stan to  silence  artillery  firing  on  refugee 
camps,  villages  and  staging  areas.  The  Pak- 
istan response  was  air  strikes  in  the  east. 
India  responded  by  larger  and  more  lasting 
military  Incursions.  Faced  with  a  losing 
strategy  In  the  East,  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment turned  to  air  and  ground  attacks  in  the 
West.  India  replied  In  kind  In  the  West  and 
with  a  large. scale  effort  to  defeat  the  Pak- 
istan army  In  the  East. 

The  state  department  statement  of  De- 
cember 4.  by  arguing  that  "since  the  be- 
ginning (Italic  mln»)  of  the  crisis  In- 
dian policy.  In  a  systematic  way.  has  led 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  crisis,  a  deepen- 
ing of  the  crisis  ..."  can  be  translated  as 
"India  has  made  it  difficult  If  not  impossible 
for  the  Pakistan  army  to  crush  the  Bangla 
Desh  political  movement  and  military  strug- 
gle." Does  this  reveal  what  America's  posi- 
tion has  been  and  now  is?  Talk  of  helping 
Pakistan  In  order  to  maintain  our  "Influ- 
ence," with  the  Implication  that  our  Influ- 
ence was  l)elng  directed  toward  convincing 
the  Pakistan  government  to  negotiate  a  po- 
litical settlement  with  Sheikh  Rahman.  Is 
exposed  as  hypocrisy. 

The  effort  by  anonymous  State  Department 
sources  to  suggest  during  the  week  of  De- 
cember 6  that  Indian  military  action  dis- 
rupted an  American  Inspired  plan  to  produce 
a  "political  solution"  to  the  Bangla  Desh 
crisis  is  remarkably  disingenuous.  As  dis- 
cussed publicly  In  West  Pakistan,  It  called 
for  appointing  Nurul  Amln,  a  Bengali,  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  Z.  A.  Bhutto,  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  leader  whose  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Awaml  League  majority  helped  bring  on 
the  civil  war,  as  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
Bhutto's  characterization  of  the  situation  re- 
vealed Its  strictly  cosmetic  character;  Ntirul 
Amln.  Bhutto  said,  represents  nobody  but 
himself  while  I  represent  West  Pakistan. 
Bhutto  added  that  of  course  the  arrange- 
ment was  "temporary."  an  expedient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Immediate  situation,  since 
nobody  would  accept  Amln's  credentials  as 
a  ijermanent  Prime  Minister.  A  political  so- 
lution that  does  not  Involve  the  release  of 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman,  the  leader  of  the 
majority  Awaml  League  party,  and  negotia- 
tions with  him.  Is  not  likely  to  stop  the 
civil  war  and  struggle  for  national  liberation. 

Press  Release,  December  14,  1971 
American  policy  In  South  Asia — based  on 
several  erroneous  assumptions  and  factual 
errors — Is  fixed  on  a  tragic  course.  At  stake 
are  the  U.S.  capacity  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  South  Asia  and  the  very  future  of  this 
vitally  Important  area.  The  administration 
admits  that  the  vital  national  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  West  Pakistan.  East  Bengal,  and 
India  are  involved;  but  denies  that  the  United 
States  has  the  ability  to  significantly  Influ- 
ence the  course  of  events.  It  publicly  pro- 
claims a  desire  to  play  a  neutral  role;  but 
both  by  word  and  deed,  we  have  Intervened 
In  a  manner  which  Is  clearly  partisan. 

This  Intervention  has  resulted  In  destroy- 
ing the  legacy  of  a  quarter  century  of  good- 


will in  South  Asia.  It  has  needlessly  height- 
ened India's  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  also  encouraged  those  in  Pakistan 
who  have  sought  to  stifle  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  the  majority  of  their  own  popula- 
tion through  brutal  and  repressive  measures. 
While  professing  concern  for  the  preservation 
and  extension  of  democratic  institutions,  the 
United  States  has  also  placed  considerable 
strain,  through  economic  pressure,  on  the 
continued  functioning  of  democratic  institu- 
tions In  India. 

We  still  have  the  opportunity,  as  well  as 
an  obligation,  to  play  a  constructive  role  in 
South  Asian  affairs.  We  urge  the  President 
to  reconsider  our  present  policies  and  to  take 
into  account  the  vastly  changed  circum- 
stances in  South  Asia.  Our  old  policy,  pred- 
icated upon  maintaining  a  balance  of  power 
between  India  and  Pakistan  was  never  valid. 
Bangla  Desh  Is  a  reality  and  will  have  to  be 
recognized  as  such  If  American  policy  Is  to 
be  effective.  Economic  and  humanitarian  aid. 
to  the  entire  region,  must  be  restored  and 
enhanced  In  order  to  meet  the  compelling 
needs  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the  past 
eight  months.  In  addition,  we  should  seek  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  the  repatriation 
and  rehabilitation  of  all  persons  displaced 
during  the  current  conflict.  Only  In  this  way 
will  we  be  able  to  Implement  otir  professions 
of  neutrality  and  humanitarian  concern. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   14,  1971] 

United  States,  Soviet  'Vessels   in   Bay 

OF  Bengal 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

A  dangerous  confrontation  is  developing 
between  Soviet  and  American  naval  forces 
In  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

President  Nixon  has  ordered  a  naval  task 
force  into  those  troubled  waters  as  a  restraint 
upon  India.  Now  heading  for  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal are  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  am- 
phibious assault  ship  Tripoli,  guided  missile 
frigate  King,  and  guided  missile  destroyers 
Parsons,  Decatur  and  Tartar  Sam. 

At  the  same  time.  Soviet  naval  ships  have 
been  spotted  steaming  Into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal ostensibly  to  bolster  India. 

Even  more  ominous.  Intelligence  reports 
claim  that  Soviet  technicians  are  aboard 
Indian  naval  craft  that  have  attacked  Pak- 
istani harbor  and  shore  Installations.  U.S.. 
British  and  other  foreign  merchant  ships 
have  been  hit  In  these  attacks. 

Rockets  fired  from  under  the  ocean  have 
also  been  tracked.  The  Pakistani  Navy  has 
urgently  requested  VS.  help  In  determining 
whether  the  rockets  could  have  been  launched 
from  a  Soviet  submarine. 

Inside  the  'White  House,  meanwhile,  the 
President  has  made  no  attempt  to  hide  his 
favoritism  for  Pakistan.  He  has  developed  a 
close  personal  relationship  with  Pakistan's 
dynamic  President  Yaiiya  Khan. 

Mr.  Nixon,  accordingly,  has  ordered  his 
crisis  team,  known  formally  as  the  Washing- 
ton Special  Action  Group,  to  find  ways  short 
of  direct  Intervention  to  help  Pakistan.  The 
hush-hush  group,  headed  by  presidential  pol- 
icymaker Henry  Kissinger,  has  been  meeting 
almost  daily  In  the  White  House's  fabled  se- 
cret Situation  Room  .since  the  Indian-Pak- 
istani outbreak. 

NIXON'S    SECRET   lEE" 

At  the  Dec.  3  meeting  Kissinger  snorted: 
"I'm  getting  hell  every  half-hour  from  the 
President  that  we're  not  being  tough  enough 
on  India.  He  has  Just  called  me  again.  He 
doesn't  believe  we're  carrying  out  his  wishes. 
He  wants  to  tilt  In  favor  of  Pakistan.  He  feels 
everything  we  do  comes  out  otherwise." 

Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Cnlefs  of  Staff,  reviewed  the  military 
situation.  CIA  Chief  Richard  Helms  also  re- 
ported what  his  agents  had  found  out  about 
the  fighting.  Then  Kissinger  brought  up  the 
United  Nations. 
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■•U  the  UN.  can't  operate  In  this  kind  of 
situation  effectively,"  he  growled,  "Its  util- 
ity has  come  to  an  end,  and  it  Is  useless 
to  think  of  U.N.  guarantees  In  the  Middle 
East." 

"Well  have  a  recommendation  for  you  this 
afternoon,"  promised  Assistant  State  Sec- 
retary Joseph  Sisco. 

"We  have  to  take  action."  pressed  Kissin- 
ger. "The  President  is  blaming  me,  but  you 
people  are  in  the  clear." 

"That's  ideal!"  retorted  Slsco  cheerily. 

There  was  discussion  about  a  statement 
that  had  been  prepared  for  Ambassador 
George  Bush  to  deliver  at  the  U.N.  Kissin- 
ger thought  it  was  "too  evenhanded"  and 
ought  to  be  tougher  on  India. 

To  maintain  a  diplomatic  balance.  Slsco 
suggested  that  economic  steps  could  be 
taken  against  India  but  that  similar  moves 
against  Pakistan  should  be  announced  as 
"under  review." 

"Its  hard  to  tilt  toward  Pakistan." 
grumped  Kissinger,  "If  we  have  to  match 
every  Indian  step  with  a  Pakistan  step  " 

UNrrEO     STATES     TOO     CENTIX'' 

At  the  next  secret  meeting  on  Dec.  4,  Kis- 
singer reported  that  the  President  was  still 
fuming  over  the  gentle  treatment  U.S. 
spokesmen  were  giving  India. 

"The  President  is  under  the  Illusion'  that 
he  is  giving  instructions,  '  said  Kissinger,  "not 
that  he  is  merely  being  kept  apprised  of  af- 
fairs as  they  progress." 

Mr.  Nixon,  meanwhile,  has  disregarded 
several  secret,  urgent  appeals  from  Kenneth 
Keating,  the  American  Ambassador  In  New 
Delhi,  that  the  VS.  should  be  careful  not 
to  alienate  India. 

He  reported  that  he  had  received  personal 
assurances  from  Indian  Foreign  Minister 
Swaran  Singh  not  only  that  the  populace 
welcomed  the  liberation  of  East  Pakistan  but 
that  India  had  no  intention  of  annexing  the 
conquered  territory.  India  had  no  wish,  said 
Singh,  to  provide  "even  a  semblance  of  In- 
dian administration  ■  but  would  permit  the 
Bengalis  to  rule  themselves. 

In  another  secret  message.  Keating  sharply 
disputed  a  story  put  out  by  the  White  House 
about  the  Indian-Pakistani  developments. 

"I  have  made  the  foregoing  comments," 
he  concluded.  "In  the  full  knowledge  that  I 
may  not  have  been  privy  to  all  the  Important 
facts  of  this  tragedy.  On  the  basis  of  what  I 
do  know,  I  do  not  believe  those  elements  of 
the  (White  House)  story  either  add  to  our 
p>oeltlon  or.  perhaps  more  Importantly,  to 
our  credibility." 

It  would  be  Ironic  If  Richard  Nixon,  who 
mounted  the  political  soapbox  in  times  past 
to  accuse  the  Democrats  of  "losing"  China 
to  the  Communists,  should  be  responsible 
for  pushing  India  Into  eager  Soviet  arms. 

India.ns  Ikatc  Over  US.  Stand  on  Was 
(By  Laurence  Stem) 

Calcutta,  December  14 — Indian  official  and 
public  opinion  has  reached  a  boiling  point 
over  what  Is  seen  here  as  open  intercession 
by  the  Nixon  administration  favoring  Paki- 
stan in  the  war  on  the  Subcontinent. 

Prom  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  to  the 
most  extremist  of  Communist  factions  here, 
there  is  a  unifying  and  pervasive  anger  at 
the  American  role  fueled  by  a  latent  In- 
dian mistrust — bordering  on  paranoia— of 
the  United  States. 

In  this  politically  volatile  city  there  has 
been  a  beginning  of  organized  demonstra- 
tions against  the  visible  trappings  of  Ameri- 
can presence — the  U.S.  consulate,  the  United 
States  Information  Service  library,  a  Pan 
Americaa  airline  office,  and  the  Bank  of 
America. 

The  protests,  organized  by  student  groups 
embracing  the  middle-of-the-road  ruling 
Congress  Party  as  well  as  various  shades  and 
splinters  of  Communist  activism  have  been 


on  the  whcJe  orderly  and  mild  by  Calcutta 
standards. 

Some  of  the  cadre  delivered  warnings  today 
to  the  Bank  of  America,  the  American  Ex- 
press office  and  the  First  National  City  Bank 
office  that  unless  they  publicly  denounced 
the  Nixon  administration  stand  there  would 
be  violent  actions  against  them  on  Wednes- 
day. 

But  this  Is  only  a  beginning  and  worse  Is 
expected  by  those  experienced  In  these  mat- 
ters. 

American  consul  Herbert  Gordon  Is  fol- 
lowed about  the  city  by  a  radio-equipped 
police  van  and  his  home  is  heavily  guarded 
Gordon  was  recently  Informed  by  police  of  a 
kidnapping  threat  against  him. 

Today,  hours  were  sharply  curtailed  at  the 
U.S.  Information  Service  library  and  the 
American  University  center  at  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity, a  seedbed  of  radical  political  activity 
here. 

This  is  symptomatic  of  the  general  state 
of  dismay  with  Washington's  current  posture 
on  the  war,  both  in  action  and  words,  and 
particularly  the  reported  dispatch  of  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Fleet  toward  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

It  is  a  reaction  that  is  not  restricted  to 
Indians.  Yesterday,  the  preslcjent  of  the 
Indo-.^mertcan  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A.  I. 
Taylor,  in  behalf  of  370  American  and  Indian 
businesses,  cabled  President  Nixon  and  called 
for  a  reappraisal  of  U.S.  policy  toward  India. 

"The  stand  taken  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration flouted  the  democratic  traditions  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  violated  basic  humanitarian 
principles,"  the  cable  said. 

Even  within  the  American  diplomatic 
establishment  there  Is  strong  but  privately 
expressed  bafflement  at  Washington's  foreign 
policy  objectives  on  the  Subcontinent  which 
seems  to  have  put  the  United  States  In  the 
position.  If  nothing  else,  of  supporting  a 
loser  and  deeply  antagonizing  the  prospec- 
tive winner. 

One  highly  respected  embassy  official  was 
authorl'atlvely  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  resignation  because  of  what  were 
considered  misrepresentations  by  White 
House  briefers  of  India's  position  in  secret 
negotiations  to  end  the  war. 

Ambassador  Kenneth  Keating  has  secluded 
himself  from  the  press  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  crisis. 

The  Times  of  India  today  gave  the  most 
restrained  exjjression  of  governmental  and 
private  feeling  that  can  be  heard  In  polite 
circles  here.  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr 
Dulles  Rides  Again."  the  Times  said: 

"From  every  point  of  view.  American  per- 
formance has  been  a  spectacle  of  stupidity 
and  ignorance  Incredible  on  the  part  of  a 
goveriunent  that  must  be  assumed  to  have 
learned  something  from  Its  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. 

"In  the  result,  Washington  has  alienated 
75  million  people  In  Bangla  Desh,  bewildered 
and  angered  the  people  of  India,  closed  its 
eyes  to  the  facts  and  reality  of  a  new  state, 
aligned  itself  with  a  discredited  military 
regime,  sanctioned  by  silence  the  attempted 
Pakistani  genocide  in  Bangla  Desh.  and  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  its  pretentions  to  promoting 
democracy  in  Asia." 

Indians  also  feel  acutely  the  political  irony 
of  Washington's  association  with  r;hiua  in 
support  of  India's  enemy.  The  most  visible 
sign  during  a  recent  anti  America  demon- 
stration In  New  Delhi  was  "down  with  the 
Mao-Nlxon-Yahya  conspiracy." 

Suspicions  are  flourishing  here  that  the 
United  States  is  giving  surreptitious  mili- 
tary suppwrt  to  the  Pakistanis  and  that  there 
may  be  an  attempt  to  evacuate  what  re- 
mains of  Pakistan's  army  in  East  Pakistan 
on  US.  Navy  shlpts.  At  a  briefing  today  an 
Indian  correspondent  asked  in  a  serious  tone 
about  reports  that  two  American  nv  clear 
submarines  were  approaching  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  off  the  potential  Pakistani  evacua- 
tion route  of  Chlttagong  harbor. 


In  a  refugee  treatment  center  on  the  out- 
sklru  of  Calcutta,  a  retired  Indian  physi- 
cian, who  recently  volunteered  his  services  to 
treat  4(X)  desperately  sick  and  starving  pa- 
tients a  day,  said  the  refugees  were  fearful 
at  reports  of  American  Intervention  in  be- 
half of  Pakistan. 

"They  were  ready  to  go  back  to  Bangla 
Desh  when  India  was  helping  them.  Now 
they  have  heard  that  a  certain  powerful 
country  is  coming  to  Pakistan's  aid.  They 
are  once  again  afraid  to  go  back.  They  have 
heard  about  the  Uniteu  States  Seventh 
Fleet" 

From  the  Indian  standpoint  this  has  been 
a  debacle  for  American  foreign  policy.  India 
has  been  driven  Into  far  closer  association 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European 
bloc,  which  have  defended  it  In  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  same  time  that  India  is 
emerging  as  the  clearly  dominant  influence 
on  the  Sut)continent,  its  relations  with  the 
United  States  have  sunk  to  perhaps  an  un- 
precedented low  point. 

I  Several  hundred  university  students 
marched  to  the  U.S.  consulate  In  Calcutta 
today  to  protest  what  they  called  an  "ugly 
U.S.  conspiracy"  against  the  people  of  India 
and  Bangla  Desh  and  the  reported  presence 
of  American  warships  hi  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
UPI  reported.  The  students  shouted  "go  back 
Seventh  Fleet"  as  they  marched  down  one 
of  the  city's  major  shopping  boulevards.) 

Moscow  Warned  on  India — 1972  Nixon  Visit 

May    Hinge   on    War   Restraint 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

Tlie  Nixon  administration  warned  the  So- 
viet Union  yesterday  that  the  President  may 
reconsider  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Mo.=cow 
unless  the  Russians  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  in  the  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan 

The  warning  was  contained  in  a  back- 
ground briefing  given  by  presidential  advLser 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  a  pool  of  reporters  that 
accompanied  Mr.  Nixon  on  his  return  from 
two  days  of  talks  with  French  President 
Georges  Pompidou  in  the  Azores 

Kis.^lnger  Indicated  that  the  President  will 
observe  Soviet  behavior  In  the  South  Asian 
crisis  over  the  next  few  days  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Russians  intend  to  use 
their  influence  to  curb  the  Indians. 

In  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union  falls 
to  urge  restraint  on  India  and  continues  to 
encourage  Indian  military  action,  Kissinger 
suggested,  plans  for  the  Presldent"s  trip  to 
Moscow  might  be  changed. 

Such  a  development,  Kissinger  went  on, 
could  lead  to  a  reassessment  of  the  entire 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

■White  House  spokesman  Ronald  L.  Zlegler. 
apparently  seeking  to  reverse  the  thrust  of 
reports  stemming  from  the  Kissinger  brief- 
ing, said  last  night  that  the  President  had 
not  considered  cancelling  his  Moscow  trip. 
Zlegler  was  not  aboard  the  aircraft  carrj'- 
ing  the  President  and  Kissinger. 

Summoning  reporters  on  their  return  from 
the  Azores,  Zlegler  said  that  '"no  U.S.  official 
was  suggesting  or  intending  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States  was  considering  cancelling 
the   United  States-Soviet  summit."' 

The  substance  of  the  administration's 
wEu-nlng  to  the  Russians  was  reportedly  con- 
veyed to  the  Soviet  Union  through  diplo- 
matic channels  before  it  was  made  known 
here. 

Although  administration  officials  declined 
to  disclose  details,  it  Is  known  that  the  U.8. 
ambassador  to  Moscow,  Jacob  Beam,  ex- 
plained the  President's  views  to  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  on  Monday 
in  what  was  described  as  "unmistakable 
terms." 

The  President  Is  scheduled  to  visit  Moscow 
In  late  May,  following  his  seven-day  trip  to 
Peking  beginning  on  Feb.  21. 
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The  doubt  being  cast  over  the  President's 
Moscow  trip  Is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  his  view  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  deliberately  unoo<^?eraUve  untU 
now  In  helping  to  bring  about  peace  in 
South  Asia. 

Kissinger  reportedly  referred  with  sarcasm 
to  the  Soviet  effort  to  restrain  India,  saying 
the  Russians  had  repeatedly  vetoed  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  calling 
for  a  ceasefire  and  mutual  withdrawal  of  In- 
dian and  Pakistani  troops. 

The  White  House  aide  estimated  in  his 
briefing  that  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the 
South  Asian  conflict  Is  apparently  aimed 
at  humiliating  the  Chinese  by  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  world  that  they  cannot  protect 
their  Pakistani  allies. 

Meanwhile,  In  another  move  evidently  cal- 
culated to  discourage  the  Russians,  the  ad- 
ministration U  deploying  a  naval  task  force 
In  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  task  force  Includes 
the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  de- 
clined on  Monday  to  discuss  the  deployment 
of  the  task  force.  But  Informed  sources  in- 
timated yesterday  that  the  deployment  Is 
related  to  the  buildup  of  the  Soviet  fleet 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  "It's  a  question  of 
showing  the  flag,"  the  sources  said. 

Speaking  to  reporters  yesterday.  Indian 
Ambassador  Lakshml  Kant  Jha  said  that  any 
effort  by  the  U.S.  task  force  to  evacuate 
American  or  other  personnel  from  East  Pak- 
istan would  be  viewed  with  the  '"deepest 
concern""  by  the  government  of  India. 

Jha  convoked  the  news  conference  after 
meeting  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Slsco,  head  of  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs. 

The  Indian  ambassador  insisted  that  he 
was  not  issuing  a  warning  but  '"only  spelling 
out  the  dangerous  jjotenUal"  In  the  situa- 
tion. 

Jha  said  he  had  been  prompted  to  make 
his  statement  after  his  government  had  re- 
ceived a  report  that  the  objective  of  the 
US.  naval  task  force  was  to  evacuate  not 
only  US.  personnel  bvit  also  Pakistani  offi- 
cers and  men  as  well  as  ""civilians  who  might 
feel  insecure." 

Kissinger's  warning  to  the  Soviet  Union 
apparently  reflected  President  Nixon's  grow- 
ing irritation  with  what  he  regarded  as  Rus- 
sian efforts  to  gain  advantages  from  the 
South  Asian  war  rather  than  support  peace 
Initiatives. 

In  a  background  briefing  on  Dec.  7,  Kis- 
singer voiced  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  "subordinate  short-term  advantag«s 
to  the  long-term  interests  of  peace." 

Kissinger's  briefing  was  made  public  last 
week  when  It  was  read  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Sen.  Barry  Coldwater 
(R-Arlz.). 

Nixon  Mat  Review  Trip  Unless  Soviet 

CtjRBs  India 

By  James  M.  Naughton 

Washington,  December  14. — The  White 
House  is  letting  It  be  known  that  President 
Nixon  will  reconsider  his  planned  trip  to 
Moscow  unless  the  Soviet  Union  uses  its  In- 
fluence with  India  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire in  her  war  with  Pakistan. 

This  Administration  view  was  made  known 
to  news  correspondents  today  by  a  high 
White  House  official.  He  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent, disturbed  by  Soviet  vetoes  of  cease-fire 
resolutions  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  bellcTes  that  Moscow  Is  seeking  to 
humiliate  Peking  by  demonstrating  that 
China — a  supporter  of  Pakistan — cannot  pre- 
vent Pakistan's  defeat. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  L.  K.  Jha,  charged  this  after- 
noon that  his  Goveriunent  had  information 
from  "a  reUable  source"  that  the  United 
States  nuclear-equipped   and  powered  car- 


rier Enterprise  was  Balling  toward  East  Pak- 
istan with  contingency  orders  that  Included 
the  evacuation  of  Pakistani  personnel  bot- 
tled up  by  the  Indians  in  Dacca, 

Ambassador  Jha  said  that  he  had  raised 
the  matter  with  Joseph  J.  Slsco,  .\ssistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs,  this  afternoon  and  had 
not  received  a  categorical  denial. 

He  declined  to  reveal  his  sources,  but  said 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  regarded  in  New 
Delhi  as  "a  very  serious  matter." 

Officially,  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  Pentagon  would  comment  on  the  charge. 
But  Administration  officials  said  privately 
that  the  Enterprise,  four  destroyers  and  an 
amphibious  ship  carrying  two  dozen  helicop- 
ters were  under  orders  to  sail  from  Singa- 
pore Into  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  said  that 
no  orders  had  yet  been  given  to  proceed 
from  there. 

ZIEGLXR  COMMENTS 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  the  White  House  press 
secretary,  first  learned  of  the  widespread  re- 
ports of  the  President's  attitude  toward  Mos- 
cow when  he  arrived  In  Washington  several 
hours  after  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  official  party 
returned  from  the  Azores. 

"The  United  States  is  not  considering  can- 
celing the  U.S. -Soviet  summit  and  no  U.S. 
Government  official  intended  to  suggest  this,  " 
Mr.  Zlegler  insisted. 

Despite  the  clear  Impressions  received  by 
those  who  heard  the  official  express  the 
White  House  viewpoint.  Mr.  Zlegler  said  that 
the  accounts  were  "highly  speculative  and 
taken  out  of  context." 

According  to  Mr.  Zlegler.  the  official  was 
discussing  a  "highly  hypothetical  situation." 

"If  the  Soviets  continued  to  support  In- 
dian military  action  and  the  Indians  should 
move  into  West  Pakistan,  this  could  very 
well  affect  future  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union."  the  press  secretary  said.  "But  we 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  this  will  occur. 
We  have  every  expectation  the  fighting  will 
stop  in  South  Asia." 

NlXON    back    from    AZORES 

The  White  House  Intention  to  link  the 
President's  Moscow  trip  to  Soviet  willingness 
to  promote  a  cease-fire  between  India  and 
Pakistan  became  widely  known  upon  Mr. 
Nixon's  return  late  today  from  the  Azores. 
where  he  conferred  with  President  Pompi- 
dou of  France  on  the  deteriorating  situation 
on  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  other  in- 
ternational matters. 

It  was  the  latest  indication  that  the  White 
House  regards  India  as  the  aggressor  In  tie 
war  vrtth  Pakistan  and  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
disturbed  by  the  lack  of  evidence  that  Mos- 
cow wants  its  allies,  the  Indians,  to  honor 
a  United  Nations  General  Assembly  call  for 
a  cease-fire. 

The  President  was  said  to  regard  the  Rus- 
sians as  cafMtble  of  restraining  the  Indians 
but  to  believe  that  if  they  did  not  do  so 
within  the  next  few  days  he  would  have  to 
reassess  the  entire  relationship  between 
Washington  and  Moscow. 

Unless  the  Russians  Indicate  quickly  that 
they  wUl  seek  to  restrain  India's  military 
thrust  Into  East  Pakistan  and  her  combat 
efforts  along  the  border  with  West  Pakistan, 
Mr.  Nixon  will  seriously  consider  holding  off 
attempts  to  reach  a  detente  with  Moscow,  It 
was  understood. 

DIPLOMATIC    ErrORTS    CITED 

The  senior  Administration  official  told  re- 
porters the  United  States  is  still  working 
on  a  variety  of  diplomatic  fronts  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close.  He  complained,  as  officials 
ot  the  State  Department  had  yesterday,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  not  played  a  construc- 
tive role — "to  put  it  mildly." 

The  olBclal  said  that  the  White  House  was 
trying  to  prevent  not  only  the  dismember- 
ment of  Pakistan  but  any  military  threat  to 
West  Pakistan. 


Asked  If  Pakistan  could  be  a  viable  state 
should  the  central  Government  lose  control 
of  East  Pakistan,  as  now  seems  likely,  the 
official  said  that  the  United  States  view 
was  that  Pakistan  could  survive  if  there 
were  certain  unspecified  changes  in  the 
eastern  region. 

The  President  had  tried  to  win  Prance's 
support  for  the  cease-fire  resolutions  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  Pompidou  Government 
has  abstained,  however,  from  voting  on  the 
issue. 

An  official  familiar  with  the  talks  between 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Pompidou  said  that 
the  French  apparently  decided  there  wtis 
nothing  to  be  gained  in  taking  a  stand  on 
the  cease-fire  issue  because  the  resolutions 
were  sure  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Security  Council. 

paE\-IOUS    COMMENTS    NOTED 

At  a  briefing  for  newsmen  last  week.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  the  President's  adviser  on  na- 
tional security  affairs,  said  that  the  White 
House  felt  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  used 
its  Influence  on  the  Indians.  The  briefing 
was  provided  on  the  condition  that  Mr  Kis- 
singer not  be  publicly  identified  But  his 
Identity  was  subsequently  made  public  by 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

The  President's  Increasing  dissatisfaction 
with  Moscow — as  it  was  made  known  here  to- 
day—  thus  represented  a  low-key  attempt  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  without 
directly  attributing  it  to  Mr.  Nixon  him- 
self. 

Me.Hiwhile.  the  American  carrier  Enter- 
prise rendezvoused  with  tlie  five  other  Navy 
ships  yesterday  off  Singapore.  It  would  take 
the  convoy  three  to  four  days  to  travel  the 
1.600  nautical  miles  to  East  Pakistan. 

Ambassador  Jha  said  tliat  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Bangla  Desh  (Bengal  Na- 
tion i  insurgents  In  Eiist  Pakistan  had  in- 
sured the  safety  of  all  foreign  nationals  in 
East  Pakistan  and  that  all  Americans  who 
wished  to  leave  had  already  don'?  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
most  unfortunate  that  a  small  group  in 
the  House  did  not  permit  its  membership 
to  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  so 
that  they  could  register  an  opinion  on 
that.  I  hold  no  brief  for  them,  but  I 
tliink  it  would  be  equally  wrong  for  the 
Senate  to  refuse  to  take  a  position,  or 
to  take  a  position  which  would  jeopard- 
ize or  put  in  question  the  agreements  we 
have  with  50  or  more  countries  around 
the  world. 

Therefore,  as  much  as  I  dislike  con- 
tinuing resolutions  and  as  much  as  I  had 
expected  to  oppose  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. I  feel  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right,  and  if  we  fail  to  enact  continuing 
legislation  we  would  be  even  more  culpa- 
ble than  the  House. 

I  have  just  read  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  also  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  able  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The 
first  question  that  comes  to  my  mind  is 
the  question  of  the  date,  the  length  of 
this  continuing  resolution.  I  would  go 
along  with  the  date  of  March  1,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. That  would  give  us  about  5 
week£  after  the  start  of  our  second  ses- 
sion, but  about  2  weeks  of  that  will  come 
out  because  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Jefferson's  Birthday, 
and  maybe  the  birthday  of  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  I  do  not  knew 
aboat  that. 

But  I  feel  if  this  continuing  resolutian 
gives  only  about  10  days;  smd  although 
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Congress  expects  to  come  back  January 
18,  if  I  Imow  my  colleagues,  and  if  I 
know  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  it 
will  be  January  20  before  we  get  back 
into  working  conditions,  and  that  would 
leave  only  a  few  days  in  which  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

We  have  already  been  working  for 
months  trying  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  House  and  we  have  come  to  this  im- 
passe, a  very  deplorable  impasse.  I  would 
say  it  is  not  too  commendatory  to  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  but  we  want  to  get  this 
matter  settled.  In  a  bill  the  Senate  agreed 
to,  the  foreign  aid  programs  is  to  be 
phased  out  in  the  next  4  or  5  years.  That 
is  about  20  percent  a  year.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  cut  the  amount  down  to 
one-half  of  what  the  House  is  propos- 
ing— roughly  $3  billion,  and  cut  it  to  $1.5 
billion  at  this  time,  and  still  keep 
OUT  understandings  with  the  foreign 
countries. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
make  the  amoiuit  $2  billion  instead  of 
$1.5  billion  I  would  go  along  with  him 
on  that;  and  I  would  want  it  thoroughly 
understood  that  when  this  goes  to  con- 
ference, the  total  amount  agreed  to  be 
no  larger  than  the  amount  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  or  about  $2,650  million. 
I  would  hope  my  chairman  would  make 
the  date  March  1  instead  of  February  1 
with  respect  to  the  time  when  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  would  terminate. 

Also,  as  I  stated,  I  think  the  amount 
should  be  $2  billion  instead  of  $1.5  billion. 
I  feel  sure  cutting  the  amount  to  $1.5 
billion  would  create  considerable  mis- 
imderstanding  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  the  date  is 
concerned,  I  think  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  is  logical.  February  1  may  be 
too  soon. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  informal  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  felt  February  1 
would  be  desirable  is  the  House  has  a 
March  15  date. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  felt  if  this  very 
limited  amount  of  funds — which  I  agree 
is  not  enough,  and  has  to  be  changed 
rapidly — persuades  the  administration 
and  the  House  that  we  should  act  rapid- 
ly on  it  they  might  prefer  to  have  an 
earlier  date.  I  shall  be  a  conferee.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  something  to 
compromise.  If  the  House  feels  strongly 
about  this  and  prefers  a  later  date,  we 
might  well  go  to  March  1,  but  if  the  Sen- 
ate amends  it  tonight  and  makes  it 
March  1,  we  have  no  leeway.  We  have  no 
discretion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  hope  this  exten- 
sion of  time  might  run  until  the  Presi- 
dent makes  his  February  1  announce- 
ment, relating  to  further  troop  with- 
drawal at  which  time  I  hope  he  will  pull 
the  rug  out  from  xmder  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  also  for  an  early  date  for 
pulling  us  out  of  Indochina  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Which  would  make 
the  Senator  from  Montana  very  happy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  it  would  make  him 
very  happy  as  he  well  deserves  to  be.  Also 
the  President,  by  March  1,  will  presum- 
ably have  returned  from  his  trip  to 
China.  I  do  not  know  what  will  come  from 
that  journey.  I  do  not  think  that  may 


have  too  much  bearing,  but  the  Febru- 
ary 1  announcement  will  be  very  im- 
portant. 

I  want  to  go  on  with  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  think  the  credibility  of  our 
Nation  depends  upon  keeping  the  agree- 
ments which  we  have  now,  even  though 
we  have  been  advising  the  other  coun- 
tries that  we  are  trying  to  help,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  keep  up  the  aid  pro- 
gram forever.  That  includes  Europe,  too. 
But  we  should  let  them  know  we  intend 
to  fund  it  over  a  period  of  time  and  then 
proceed  to  do  exactly  what  we  said  we 
intend  to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  hard  to  argue 
the  merits  with  the  Senator,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
1st  of  March  date,  but  it  may  be,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  conferees,  that  they 
might  want  a  date  like  February  1,  or 
something  between  February  1  and 
March  15,  if  the  House  felt  that  they 
wanted  to  get  action  on  this  rapidly.  It 
is  subject  to  leeway. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  if  the  conferees 
agreed  on  a  date  between  February  15 
and  March  1 — not  later  than  March  1 — 
instead  of  the  15th  of  March  the  House 
has  asked  for,  that  would  be  very  well: 
but  I  would  like  to  see  this  matter  cleared 
out  of  the  way  imtil  our  birthday  cele- 
brations in  February  are  over.  But  I  will 
trust  the  conferees  to  reach  a  fair  agree- 
ment on  that.  Sometimes  I  think  that — 
well,  I  guess  I  will  not  say  what  I  think. 
It  is  better  not  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  originally  had 
March  1.  It  is  my  own  feeling  we  can 
get  an  agreement  on  the  bill 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
make  it  February  15  and  let  the  con- 
ferees agree  on  March  1? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  conferees  will 
have  to  agree  to  resolve  the  difference. 

I  think  one  other  point  to  make  is  that 
if  the  House,  in  view  of  the  reduced 
amount,  does  not  wish  it  to  run  too  long, 
it  would  have  no  opportunity  to  have  a 
shorter  time  if  they  wanted  it.  So  that 
gives  the  conferees  some  leeway.  The 
House  may  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  the  amount  that  small,  it  wants 
the  period  for  a  short  time  so  that  they 
can  get  the  authorization  at  the  proper 
level,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
that.  I  think  the  Senate  would  restrict 
our  own  conferees  by  insisting  on  a  later 
date.  They  can  fix  any  date  between 
February  1  and  March  15,  if  we  leave  it 
as  it  is.  I  changed  that  date  in  order  to 
give  the  conferees  some  discretion  on  a 
date.  We  do  not  know  what  the  House 
will  do. 

I  would  suppose  the  Senator,  as  a  con- 
feree, knows  to  what  extent  we  had 
agreed  on  amounts  and  other  matters, 
and  I  would  hope  we  could  get  a  bill  very 
early  in  the  next  session,  provided  we 
leave  the  amount  at  this  level.  If  we  make 
the  amoimt  close  to  what  it  is  in  the  bill, 
there  will  be  no  incentive  to  have  another 
bill,  because  they  will  be  satisfied  to  con- 
tinue it  at  that  level.  The  intent  we  have 
is  to  preserve  the  legislative  process  and 
also  to  get  a  bill  which  has  legislation  in 
it  which  Is  significant  and  important  to 
the  Congress,  in  my  opinion. 


I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion that  this  is  not  a  commendable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  least  commendable  action  is  to  al- 
ways defer  to  the  wishes  either  of  the 
other  body  or  of  the  administration.  I 
think  it  is  not  only  within  the  right  of 
the  Senate  but  its  responsibility  to  assert 
itself  on  occasion.  This  is  more  in  accord 
with  what  the  Senate  did  in  past  actions. 

After  all,  do  not  forget  that  the  Senate 
rejected  the  whole  program.  It  rejected 
the  bill  completely  in  October. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator's  argument 
is  very  persuasive.  I  think  the  conferees 
probably  will  exercise  their  best  judgment 
in  arriving  at  a  date  somewhere  between 
February  1  and  March  15.  However,  I  do 
believe  that  the  amount  ought  to  be  $2 
billion  rather  than  $1.5  billion.  Then  if 
they  compromise — and  we  hope  they  will 
compromise  very  rapidly — they  could 
compromise  on  an  amount  approximately 
that  which  the  Senate  has  already  voted 
to  authorize. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  this  matter  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length.  I  could  not  ac- 
cept that,  because  it  would  end  up  at 
about  what  they  have,  which  would  not 
give  them  an  incentive  to  enact  legisla- 
tion. One  of  the  important  elements  is 
to  preserve  some  incentive  for  both  the 
administration  and  the  House  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  on  the  legislation  itself. 

I  do  not  wish  to  continue  these  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  I  think  it  completely 
subverts  the  legislative  process  and  the 
Senate.  I  could  not  accept  that  at  all. 
We  discussed  that,  but  I  personally  would 
not  accept  that  amount.  If  this  goes  to 
conference  and  they  pass  a  bill  which  is 
close  to  the  amount  that  they  passed,  I 
shall  oppose  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  one  dislikes  to  vote  a 
continuing  resolution  at  this  time  any 
more  than  I  do,  and  I  do  not  absolve  the 
House  for  their  unwillingness  to  follow 
the  established  legislative  procedures,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  to 
swallow  if  the  Senate  took  any  action 
that  put  in  question,  even  for  a  period 
of  2  months  or  2ii  months,  all  of  the 
agreements  which  we  have  with  many 
countries  of  the  world,  particularly  at 
this  time.  So  I  will  vote  for  a  continuing 
resolution,  but  I  would  like  to  vote  for 
the  kind  of  continuing  resolution  that 
would  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  the  foreign  aid 
problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  $4.7  billion 
in  the  pipeline  for  the  servicing  of  any 
agreements  we  have  made.  Congress  has 
made  no  agreements.  There  are  no  out- 
standing agreements  that  are  not  already 
funded  or  agreed  to  be  funded  out  of  the 
existing  authorizations.  This  is  new 
money  that  has  not  been  authorized  and 
has  no  basis  whatsoever  in  any  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  agreements  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  very  difBcult  to  ex- 
plain to  50  or  60  or  70  other  countries 
that  there  is  no  understanding  or  no 
implied  agreement  between  us  and  those 
small  countries  that  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  there  are  any 
agreements,  they  are  imauthorized. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  And  even  though  the 
President  has  made  considerable  gains 
in  the  field  of  international  relations,  I 
think  that  we  ought  not  to  let  these  un- 
derstandings with  other  countries  be 
questioned  at  this  time.  Perhaps  during 
tlie  coming  months  we  may  decide  to  cut 
it  considerably  more  for  the  next  year. 
I  expect  we  will.  But  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  through  the  implied  understand- 
ings— let  me  put  it  that  way — that  may 
not  all  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  express  a  thought  or  two  on  this  mat- 
ter at  this  late  hour  of  this  particular 
session  of  Congress  for  a  reason.  We 
spent  a  lot  of  time  marching  up  the  hill, 
and  back  down  and  then  back  up  and 
then  back  down  the  hill,  on  the  very 
contentious  issue  of  foreign  assistance. 
Some  of  us  think  it  ought  to  be  more. 
A  great  many  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues think  it  ought  to  be  much  less. 
What  we  have  been  groping  for  here  is 
something  that  comes  close  to  what  the 
Senate  has  expressed  itself  on. 

My  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  continues  to 
mention  that  the  Senate  voted  down 
much  more  than  this  one  tonight,  but 
we  restored  it,  and  somewhat  after,  we 
were  shamed  by  the  public  lack  of  ac- 
claim for  what  we  had  done. 

Tlie  Senate's  latest  action  of  record 
was  to  restore  a  very  minimal  foreign 
assistance  figure,  and  that  is  where  the 
Senate  stands  now.  ITiat  is  the  last  ac- 
tion by  this  body.  Now  we  are  caught  in 
a  bind  because  of  the  clear  will  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Mansfield  amendment 
be  accepted  also  as  a  part  of  the  bill  that 
has  been  in  conference  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  Senate  has  made  its  position 
verj'  clear  on  that.  But  we  now  find  our- 
selves the  hostage  of  the  oncoming 
Christmas  season,  and  the  desire  of  a 
great  many  not  only  to  go  home,  but  a 
desire  that  has  already  been  carried  out 
by  perhaps  too  mtmy  Members  of  this 
body:  There  is  some  question,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  whether  there  is  even  a 
quorum  present  in  town. 

Are  we  to  be  denied  the  measure  of 
where  this  body  stands  by  not  having  a 
rollcall  vote,  not  having  an  up  or  down 
vote  to  determine  who  it  is  that  is  going 
to  stand  for  the  Senate  position,  and 
who  is  not?  I  need  to  know  that.  I  need 
to  know  what  the  intention  Is.  There  has 
been  a  conference  going  on.  I  did  not 
know  about  it  until  I  was  taken  away 
from  dinner  and  summoned  over  here  in 
a  hurr>'. 

So  I  make  the  plea  again  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  that  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  yesterday  we  tried 
to  arrive  at  what  was  regarded  as  the 
closest  to  a  consensus  that  we  could  at- 
tain. We  had  several  alternatives.  McGee 
and  several  others  favored  a  much  larger 
bill,  about  like  the  measure  now  being 
considered  by  the  House,  and  that  is  still 
low.  We  are  starting  out  low  in  this  field 
in  terms  of  what  I  regard  as  our  proper 
responsibilities.  But  I  lost.  I  was  voted 
down  in  the  committee,  and  that  is  what 
this  business  is  all  about. 

So  we  had  another  proposal  made  to 
the  committee,  a  proposal  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  for  a  figure 


of  $1.5  billion ;  and  that  was  not  agreed  to 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
groped  for  the  best  and  closest  figure  to 
a  middle  ground  that  we  could  find,  that 
would  win  the  support  of  the  committee, 
and  that  vote  in  support  was  on  the 
lowest  of  the  figures  pending  under  any 
guise  of  ratification  by  the  Members  of 
Congress,  including  the  Senate.  That 
figure  was  the  amount  of  the  continuing 
resolution  that  had  expired  on  December 
8  and  the  sums  appropriated  imder  that 
bill. 

That  figure  came,  as  I  recall — I  have 
not  had  time  to  assemble  my  materials 
here — but  to  about  $2,704  billion,  as  I 
recall.  And  that  was  not  only  the  major- 
ity opinion  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  but  it  was  voted  out,  as 
I  remember,  16  to  4.  That  was  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  in  groping,  not 
for  a  new  foreign  aid  bill,  but  for  a  way 
to  resolve  the  differences  l)etv>.een  gujs 
like  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  the 
one  hand  and  gentlemen  like  the  Senator 
from  Arkaivsas  on  the  other,  who  are 
miles  apart  on  this  question. 

We  honorably  arrived  at  a  middle 
ground.  Having  arrived  there,  in  our 
urgency  for  getting  out,  I  v.ould  have 
hoped  that  after  the  discussion  of  our 
differences  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
the  expression  of  the  fact  that  we  dis- 
agreed on  that  figure — I  disagreed  with 
it,  too,  but  I  supported  it  as  a  good  guy 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  get  out  of  ses- 
sion— that  we  might  sustain  the  commit- 
tee. 

But  now  we  are  being  confronted  by 
an  effort  to  slash  it  clear  back  to  that 
which  has  already  been  rejected  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  own 
vote,  and  almost  cutting  in  half  even 
what  has  been  authorized  by  the  Senate — 
what  was  authorized  by  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  when  we  re- 
turned from  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 
That  figure,  as  I  recall,  was  about  $2.6 
billion-plus.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
figures. 

So  I  implore  my  colleagues,  in  the  in- 
terest of  moving  along  a  continuing  res- 
olution— i\ns  is  not  an  approimation  bill 
per  se,  now — why  can  we  not  honor  the 
attempt  to  find  a  compromise  ground 
between  those  who  think  differently  on 
this  question? 

That  is  what  I  thought  we  had  voted 
out,  although  there  was  a  clear  expres- 
sion in  the  meetings  that  it  did  not  bind 
anyone  to  have  to  vote  for  it  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  it  certainly,  it  seems 
to  me,  reflects  the  closest  approximation 
to  a  compromise  among  gentlemen  who 
honorably  disagreed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  that  is  why  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  turn  down  this  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  at  the  moment,  and 
that  we  will  sustain  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  vote  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  the  continuing  fig- 
ures that  prevailed  in  the  continuing 
resolution  which  expired  on  December  8. 
That  i..  still  different  from  the  House 
figure,  and  we  will  have  a  chance  to  talk 
about  those  differences  with  our  friends 


in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  I 
just  carmot  permit  this  kind  of  an  action 
to  proceed  without  every  protest  that  I 
can  mobilize,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  full  session  on  this  floor  last 
November  30  or  31,  whenever  it  was, 
when  we  voted  to  authorize  the  funds  for 
foreign  aid,  and  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  yesterday  to 
compromise  on  a  middle  flgm«. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  tc  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  knows  far  more  about  that  po- 
sition than  I  do.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore, so  he  has  carried  tliis  bill  several 
times,  and  is  extremely  well-informed 
on  it. 

But  I  ask  the  Senator,  is  it  not  true 
that  in  committee  there  was  no  vote  re- 
jecting $1.5  billion  or  any  other  figure? 
The  only  vote  taken  was  a  vote  to  report 
the  bill  out;  and  if  the  Senator  will  recall, 
it  was  rather  humorous  that  when  Sena- 
tors were  called  on  for  their  votes.  Sena- 
tor after  Senator  said,  "This  does  not 
bind  me  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  the  floor; 
I  have  reservations  on  it  and  will  prob- 
ably vote  against  it  on  the  floor." 

So  this  was  not  any  broad  consensus 
tliat  $2.7  biUion  was  just  the  right 
amount,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  was  r.  proper  amoimt 
to  be  recommended  if  we  were  to  have 
a  bUl  out  on  the  floor,  but  there  was  no 
notion  that  we  did  not  want  to  go  less 
than  th  .t.  No  one  was  bound  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  to  feel  that  he  had  to 
support  a  $2.7  billion  figure  instead  of  a 
lower  figure;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No,  not  quite.  A  similar 
expression,  in  aii  informal  way,  showed 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for 
example,  said.  "I  cannot  buy  a  lower  fig- 
ure; we  have  to  go  for  something  a  little 
closer  to  the  mark."  The  Senator  from 
Nevada — I  do  not  see  him  here  now — 
made  a  similar  statement.  But  a  count- 
ing of  noses  told  us  that  the  measure  was 
finished  at  $1.5  bUlion,  that  there  was  no 
change,  and  therefore  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  reserved  the  right,  as  he  should 
have  and  did,  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
try  the  amendment  on  the  floor. 

The  committee  found  its  consensus  on 
the  $2.7  billion  figure,  which  I  did  not 
like.  I  thought  we  ought  to  stand  by  the 
House  figure  on  a  continuing  resolution, 
and  get  out  of  here.  That  was  not  the 
figure  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  gone 
along  with,  in  order  not  to  have  to  wrestle 
with  the  House  about  what  we  ought  to 
do  in  the  respective  areas  of  foreign  aid. 
But  we  did  arrive.  The  consensus  that  was 
voted  out  16  to  4  was  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  consensu.s  informally,  as 
the  Senator  will  recall 

Mr.  PROXAIIRE.  There  was  a  great 
deed  of  informal  conversation,  and  there 
were  some  Senators  who  indicated  that 
they  might  accept  $1.5  billion.  There  was 
no  vote  other  than  the  vote  to  report  a 
bill  out. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  that  is  right.  The  vote 
was  on  the  lefthand  column  of  figures. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  it. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Totaling  $2,704  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  that  did  not  in- 
dicate that  this  was  the  figure  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  want 
to  go  below.  In  fact,  I  think,  if  you  put 
any  credence  at  all  in  the  remarks  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  when  they 
voted  on  the  bill,  the  feeling  was  that 
the  figure  must  be  much  too  high;  other- 
wise, why  would  so  many  of  the  Senators 
have  said  they  had  great  reservations, 
and  would  probably  vote  against  it  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Those  remarks  were  also 
a  little  ambiguous  in  separating  those 
who  said  they  were  opposed  to  foreign 
aid  and  would  vote  against  foreign  aid 
from  those  whose  reservations  involved 
opposition  to  a  continuing  resolution  on 
the  agreement  that  we  reached  In  the 
committee.  So  those  who  made  such 
statements  were  also  split. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  one  further 
point  on  this,  and  that  is  that  nobody, 
including,  I  am  sure,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  would  feel  that  this  is  the  right 
figiire.  or  anything  like  it.  for  foreign  aid 
for  the  rest  of  the  1972  fiscal  year.  The 
figure  represented  by  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
of  $1.5  billion,  is  a  figure  we  arrived  at 
as  a  basis  for  securing  a  conference  on 
the  authorization  bill.  That  is  its  pur- 
pose. 

So.  to  argue  that  this  figure  is  too  low, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  can  make  a 
very  strong  argument  on  that.  I  think 
many  Senators  would  feel  it  is  too  low  If 
it  is  going  to  continue  until  June  30  and 
that  is  £dl  that  is  available. 

I  was  one  of  the  minority  who  voted 
for  foreign  aid  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate,  and  I  think  there 
is  much  good  in  the  program.  But  I  think 
if  we  are  going  to  get  any  real,  effective 
results  in  dealing  with  the  House,  a  figure 
like  this  is  the  kind  of  figure  we  must 
take  to  conference.  If  we  have  a  higher 
figure.  It  seems  to  me — as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  said  very  persu- 
asively— you  are  not  going  to  get  action 
on  the  authorization  bill ;  and  I  think  we 
have  a  duty  to  our  own  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  support  them. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  too.  and  I  know  all 
we  went  through  on  the  committee  to 
try  to  arrive  at  a  figure;  and  we  arrived 
at  what  we  all  thought  was  a  working 
figure.  Even  in  the  authorization,  some 
votes  were  8  to  7  one  way  and  8  to  7 
the  other  way.  It  was  not  a  lopsided 
figure,  even  there. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion that  is  needed  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  in  the  conference  on  the 
authorization.  But  that  is  the  problem 
of  the  confrontation  in  the  authorizing 
conference.  We  are  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  we  are  asked  some- 
how to  resolve  our  impasse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  out  of  here  until  the  18th 
of  January  In  order  to  resume  this  kind 
of  operation.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator's 
argximent  overlooks  about  the  bill  that 
wa«  reported  Is  all  the  policy  changes  or 


reforms.  I  recall  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  in  particular,  is  responsible 
for  a  number,  but  other  Senators  are, 
also.  But  those  were  very  important  to 
the  continuation  of  the  program. 

This  is  the  evil  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  deals  only  with  amounts,  and  the 
amount  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  overall 
program.  There  v/ere  limitations  and 
changes,  and  so  on,  in  that  bill.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  to  get  it  out  of 
the  conference. 

So  it  is  a  little  like  dealing  with  horses 
and  rabbits.  Here  we  talk  only  about 
amounts  in  the  continuing  resolution  be- 
cause there  is  no  possibility  of  inserting 
in  this  kind  of  legislation,  amendments 
with  which  the  House  agreed  that  are  in 
that  bUl. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said, 
properly,  that  the  amount  here  is  not  the 
significant  part.  It  is  the  parliamentary 
situation  which  will  allow  us.  if  we  take 
this  figure,  to  get  a  bill  early  I  think — 
before  the  end  of  January.  I  think  these 
other  differences  will  be  resolved. 

EKie  to  the  circumstances  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  and  everything  else, 
this  is  the  way,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others, 
with  the  best  possibility  of  getting  over 
this  rough  place,  to  get  the  authorizing 
legislation.  It  is  that  simple.  It  Is  a  stop- 
gap, pragmatic  way  to  approsich  a  dif- 
ficult problem. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  this?  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  precipitate  a  long, 
delayed  action  here,  for  several  days,  as 
we  had  'ast  year?  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that; 
although,  if  necessary,  I  would  not  ob- 
ject. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  this  country  last 
year  by  doing  that  very  thing.  I  support- 
ed him  then,  and,  in  retrospect,  I  think 
it  was  even  wiser  than  I  thought.  Every- 
thing would  indicate  that  that  was  a 
great  service  to  the  country. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  get 
over  a  difQcult  situation,  looking  toward 
the  enactment  of  legislation  in  the  regu- 
lar way.  I  think  the  regular  procedures 
are  very  important. 

The  Senator  mentions  all  this  action 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Since 
he  has  brought  it  up,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  took  action 
before  the  House  had  taken  any  action. 
They  took  action  most  informally  before 
a  continuing  resolution  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  House.  There  wsis  no  ab- 
solute assurance  that  there  would  be  any 
continuing  resolution.  We  Just  took  it  on 
faith  and  acted  before  they  acted,  which 
is  a  little  irregular  under  the  usual  rules. 
I  do  not  make  any  point  about  it,  but  that 
is  what  has  been  going  on  in  order  to  get 
through  a  very  difficult  period  with  a  very 
controversial  bill. 

I  preferred  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  only  for  administrative  expenses, 
simply  because  that  would  make  it  even 
more  certain  that  we  would  get  a  bill  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  in  January, 
which  I  would  think  could  well  be  the 
20th.  22d.  or  23d  of  January,  because  we 
have  gone  over  all  the  matter. 

Only  one  or  two  things,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  are  in  disagreement.  The  amount 
of  money,  actually,  when  you  reduce  it 
to  this  short  period,  is  not  much.  I  do 


not  know  whether  the  Senator  was  here, 
but  the  staff  has  calculated  roughly  that] 
reduced  to  this  one-tenth  of  the  differ- 
ence, it  only  amounts  to  approximately 
$150  million,  between  taking  this  amount 
and  the  amount  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  continuing  resolution — reduced  to 
this  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  month. 
So  it  is  not  such  an  awful  amount.  It 
looks  big  if  one  is  talking  about  a  full 
year;  but  reduced  only  to  a  month,  it  is 
not  such  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  respect  him  very 
much  in  these  matters,  even  though  we 
have  very  sharp  disagreements  on  some 
of  them.  It  is  the  sharpness  of  those  dis- 
agreements that  requires  that  men  com- 
promise. I  thought  we  had  come  pretty 
close  to  a  very  good  compromise  in  the 
meeting  yesterday,  that  it  came  closest 
to  the  record  that  this  body  had  already 
written  in  its  last  vote  on  this  great 
question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Senator  is 
ignoring  all  the  policy  questions,  all  the 
restrictions  and  limitations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
I  am  not  ignoring  those.  Those  are  very 
important  policy  limitations.  They  are  in 
the  realm  of  authorization,  and  they  be- 
long in  the  conference  on  authorization. 
Our  problem  is  to  try  to  get  this  body 
out  of  session  through  a  continuing  res- 
olution, not  through  continuing  authori- 
zation, not  through  policies.  That  is  for 
the  new  agreement,  whenever  it  is 
reached.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sums  under  which  we  already  have  been 
operating,  under  the  preceding  continu- 
ing resolution. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  muddy 
the  water  with  the  very  able  resolutions 
that  are  indeed  pending.  But  they  are 
still  pending,  and  because  they  are  still 
pending,  we  have  to  have  a  continuing 
resolution.  One  does  not  approach  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  by  putting  the  pend- 
ing matter  that  carmot  be  resolved  into 
a  continuing  resolution.  Therefore,  we 
have  to  start  where  we  are,  and  where  we 
are  is  with  the  figures  on  which  we  were 
operating  on  the  8th  of  December.  I  do 
not  like  those  figures.  I  think  they  are 
beneath  our  responsibility  as  a  great 
power.  Nonetheless,  that  is  where  we  are, 
and  we  have  disagreements  on  that. 

I  do  not  buy  this  pipeline  business. 
Tlie  Senator  knows  much  better  than  I 
that  pipeline  moneys  are  indeed  com- 
mitted. They  are  the  bona  fide  which 
the  negotiations  with  individual  nations, 
for  whatever  the  project  is,  are  under- 
taken; and  we  dare  not  play  lightly  with 
those  sums  just  because  they  are  in  the 
pipeline.  Those  are  commitments  and 
articles  of  good  faith  in  the  negotiations 
underway. 

For  that  reason,  if  we  go  less  than  the 
operating  figure,  the  effect  is  to  slash 
mercilessly  below  the  figure  for  foreign 
aid  that  we  were  even  operating  under 
before  or  that  we  authorized  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Thus,  I 
think  we  come  back  again  to  the  hard 
rock,  which  is  the  position  of  the  Senate 
that  we  voted,  which  is  closer  to  the  posi- 
tion of  this  body,  which  it  corrected  after 
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u  had  been  called  into    question  very    that,  in  all  earnestness,  what  has  been 


seriously  by  many  ol  the  responsible 
voices  around  the  Nation,  after  the  ear- 
lier vote  on  this  matter. 

So  I  just  cannot  agree  with  my  chair- 
man on  that  matter.  I  disagree  very 
sharply.  I  disagree  really  with  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  continuing  resolution 
and  the  figure  we  are  suggesting.  I  think 
we  are  shirking  our  responsibility.  When 
we  fro  to  conference  with  the  House,  we 
ought  not  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  with  a  disgraceful  figiu-e  that  we 
would  not  be  willing  to  stand  up  for  in 
its  own  right.  You  do  not  dare  go  into 
a  bluff  and  not  be  prepared  to  back  it 

up. 

One  of  the  dirtiest  tricks  I  remember 
was  one  year  when  we  went  into  con- 
ference in  which  the  House  was  asserted 
to  have  said  that  they  deliberately  low- 
ered a  figure  because  they  knew  the  Sen- 
ate would  raise  it,  and  that  would  bail 
them  out,  and  we  did  not  raise  it.  They 
scrambled  around  in  frantic  antics. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  concerned,  those 
figures  we  will  stand  by,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  The  figure  of  $1.5  billion 
can  be  justified.  I  am  saying,  on  a  full- 
year  basis,  it  is  too  low.  We  expect  the 
continuing  resolution  to  be  in  effect  only 
a  few  weeks.  We  hope  it  will  be  In  effect 
only  until  February  1.  On  that  basis,  it 
may  make  an  adjustment,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  said,  of  $150  mil- 
lion below 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  play  the  numbers 
game  when  we  do  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  saying  we 
will  not  have  to  fight  for  it  in  confer- 
ence, to  get  that  figure  in  conference 
that  can  be  justified  for  that  period. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No  use  to  fight  over  It 
if  it  cannot  be  justified  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, not  with  the  vote  of  this  body  that 
issued  its  desires  or  its  "druthers"  in 
the  new  authorization.  That  was  $2.6  bil- 
lion. That  is  where  we  are  playing 
hanky-panky  with  this  question,  by  this 
maneuver.  We  are  not  coming  to  grips 
with  the  question  to  which  we  committed 
ourselves.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  this 
body  to  stand  up  for  what  it  voted  for. 
or  we  will  look  like  fools  running  up  and 
down  the  hill  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not  involve  himself  in  strategy  but 
if  we  provide  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  the 
$2.7  billion  and  then  the  House  provides 
about  $3  billion,  they  compromised  in 
between,  so  where  is  the  incentive  for 
passing  an  authorization  bill?  They  are 
better  off  to  have  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion until  July  1.  Where  is  the  incentive? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  cannot  cross  every 
bridge  with  all  of  its  pitfalls  for  the  next 
6  months  or  the  next  6  years,  or  we 
would  quit  tonight.  We  have  to  cross 
one  bridge  at  a  time.  How  is  the  Sen- 
ate going  to  look  before  the  world,  how 
is  the  world  going  to  look  before  its  own 
people,  when  we  have  not  taken  the  ac- 
tion we  have  committed  ourselves  to? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  sav  to 


proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
represents  a  compromise. 

It  represents  a  compromise  on  money 
where  the  Senate  has  gone  on  record. 
It  represents  a  compromise  on  the  policy 
matters  attached  to  the  earlier  author- 
ization bill  which  has  gone  through  the 
Senate.  That  also  represents  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  approach  I  would  have  preferred 
was  the  original  one,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas'  plan  to  provide  money  only 
for  staff  and  administrative  purposes  un- 
til we  resolve  the  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  prefers  the  $3  billicn- 
plus.  So  do  others.  We  have  hit  a  mid- 
way figure.  The  other  matter  is  the  pol- 
icy issue. 

Tonight,  some  of  us  would  prefer  to  be 
able  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  get  a  vote  in  the  House 
tomorrow  at  once  on  that. 

Tonight,  we  would  like  to  agree  to 
a  ceiling  on  Cambodian  money. 

Tonight,  we  would  like  to  Umit  the 
President's  abihty  to  switch  money  from 
one  program  to  another.  That  is  urgent 
tonight  in  view  of  the  Pakistan  situation. 
Tonight,  we  would  Uke  to  limit  the 
money  that  goes  imilaterally  and  move 
to  multilateral  programs. 

Tonight,  we  would  hke  to  get  accept- 
able agreement  for  annual  authoriza- 
tions for  State  and  for  the  USIA. 

Tonight,  we  would  like  to  cut  back  on 
military  missions  abroad  and  begin  that 
process. 

Tonight,  we  would  like  the  Senate  to 
require  the  President  to  release  the 
money  he  has  impounded  for  domestic 
programs.  Others  would  Uke  that  never 
to  be  voted  on.  Others  do  not  wsmt  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  be  brought  to 
a  head,  or  the  other  policy  provisions. 
If  we  accept  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkanstis  is  suggesting,  we  will  have 
adopted  an  approach  that  will  give  us  an 
opportunity — not  tonight,  not  never,  as 
some  would  like,  or  the  next  time  when 
we  get  to  appropriating  next  year — but 
in  February,  or  before  February,  or  if  we 
change  the  date  it  can  be  in  March.  This 
is  a  compromise  between  two  positions. 
The  Senate  has  approved  the  larger 
amount.  The  Senate  also  approved  each 
one  of  the  policy  provisions.  So  we  are 
deserting  the  Senate  In  one  field  totally 
if  we  stand  by  the  Senate  totsilly  in  an- 
other field.  Therefore,  we  compromise. 
What  we  have  had  is  a  series  of  author- 
izing bills  which  are  part  of  the  process 
supposedly  equal  to  the  appropriating 
process  in  this  body. 

First,  we  have  an  authorizing  bill  from 
July  1  to  August  6.  Nothing  definitive 
and  final  about  it.  Then  another  one 
from  August  15  to  November  15  and  then 
another  from  November  15  to  December 
8.  Now  again  we  are  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide enough  for  them  to  keep  going  on 
the  program  if  the  administration  wants 
it.  Next  they  will  say,  'Why  argue  about 
these  policy  matters  now  for  only  a  3- 
month  period.  Let  us  do  it  in  the  next 
year."  That  would  mean  there  would  be 
a  w  hole  year  of  foreign  aid  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  bypassed 
and  no  real  authorization  measure  fully 
considered  by  the  Congress.  Then,  when 


the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  with  whom  I 

have  worked  closely  on  many  matters,     we  come  to  July  1  next  year,  the  same 


process  would  start  all  over  again  and 
we  would  get  a  continuing  resolution, 
and  we  would  never  come  to  grips  with 
it — Why  not  adopt  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 
We  have  a  compromise  that  permits 
each  of  us  to  come  to  grips  with  what 
we  want  to  see  done,  but  for  such  a 
decisionmaking  process  to  start  earlier 
next  year,  I  believe,  represents  a  great 
compromise.  I  would  hke  to  see  all  this 
happen  tonight. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  my  friend  from  Califorma.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  all  happen  tonight.  I  would 
be  deUghted  to  see  it  all  happen  tonight. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
mechanics  of  the  past  have  been  o\er 
the  machinery  of  goveiTunent.  They  did 
not  give  the  wise  ones  over  here  control 
over  the  mechanisms  in  the  House  of 
Repre.'^entatives.  They  are  the  masters 
of  their  own  house.  We  are  stuck  with 
that  operation.  We  are  in  an  impasse 
with  them  over  the  authorization. 

We  made  a  compromise  in  this  body 
but  we  made  it  by  the  votes  of  the 
Senate.  We  made  a  compromise  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  They  were  com- 
promises in  the  proper  procedure.  Now, 
after  we  have  made  a  compromise  twice, 
not  once,  which  in  the  authorization 
represented  the  best  judgment  of  the 
majorities  as  they  could  be  obtained, 
that  was  a  compromise  figure.  The  com- 
promise out  of  the  committee  was  an 
adjustment  to  the  lower  figures  available 
through  the  legislative  process  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  not  produced  out  of 
the  air  in  one  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment, as  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 
is  proposing  tonight,  but  by  action  of 
Congress  we  took  the  lowest  figure.  That 
was  a  compromise.  It  was  not  an  e?sy 
rollover.  It  was  a  compromise.  The  com- 
promises have  already  been  made.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  forfeit,  in  effect, 
the  foreign  aid  process  in  this  coimtry 
by  holding  us  hostage  to  the  end  of  the 
session.  This  did  not  need  to  wait  that 
long.  We  could  have  got  at  it  earlier.  If 
it  had  been  some  other  kind  of  bill  we 
have  always  managed  to  come  to  grips 
with  it.  It  came  last  because  it  is  a  kind 
of  tradition,  when  it  Ls  a  foreign  aid  bill. 
somehow,  that  it  should  com.e  last. 

I  play  that  game.  too.  with  my  leader. 
It  is  the  last  thing  we  consider.  But  I 
would  think  that  we  could  stay  hinged  on 
the  compromise  agreements  that  we  ar- 
rive at  along  the  way.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  down  the  road  in  this  ses- 
sion. One  of  those  Ismdmarks  is  compro- 
m.ise  —  compromise  —  compromise  —  on 
foreign  aid.  We  have  got  those  figures. 
The  committee  reported  those  figures.  I 
do  not  imderstand  the  attempt,  then,  to 
assault  even  that  last  compromise. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  very  glsd  to  yield 
to  my  otlier  chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  wearing  out  the  soles  of  my  shoes 
going  to  and  from  the  Senate  and  Hojse 
trying  to  get  some  accommodation  on 
the  amounts  involved  in  the  pending 
resolution. 

Before  the  Thanksgiving  holidays,  we 
were  operating  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  expired  on  November  15,  1971. 
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In  order  to  extend  that  resolution,  meet- 
ings were  called.  In  this  connectioo,  the 
President  called  some  of  us  concern- 
in,?  an  extension  of  the  date.  The  House 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
date  to  be  the  date  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions provided  for  the  date  of  December 
1,  1971.  It  was  solemnly  agreed  that  by 
December  1  this  whole  matter  should  be 
resolved. 

When  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions fixed  the  date  of  December  1 — and 
that  was  the  date  that  I  suggested — we 
did  not  know  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  going  to  take  a  10-day  re- 
cess before  Thanksgiving.  That  is  why 
I  agreed  with  the  other  conferees  to 
change  the  date  of  the  extension  from 
December  1  to  December  8.  again  with 
another  solemn  \mderstanding  and  obli- 
gation that  this  matter  would  be  settled. 
It  is  now,  December  15.  and  it  is  not  yet 
settled. 

I  did  my  best  to  get  the  House  Mem- 
bers to  agree  to  a  figure  of  around  $2 
billion.  But  I  did  not  have  any  success. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  before  the 
Senate.  I  proposed  that  we  have  the 
figure  fixed  at  the  one  that  was  fixed  in 
the  resolution  that  we  extended  to  De- 
cember 8  merely  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Now.  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
says  that  the  vote  was  12  to  four. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  total  was  16. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Whatever  it  was,  I 
would  say  that  almost  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers voted  with  reservations.  I  know  that 
I  did. 

Mr.  McGEE.  So  did  I.  I  voted  with 
reservations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  not  voted  for  a  foreign  aid 
bill  in  almost  20  years.  I  was  instnmiental 
in  quite  a  few  cases  in  chipping  away  at 
the  amount. 

I  thought  the  program  should  end.  but 
I  was  never  successful  in  reaching  that 
goal. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  just  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  he  thought  that  the 
amount  should  be  fixed  at  around  $2 
billion.  To  approach  that  figure  of  $2 
billion,  in  my  opinion  I  believe  we  ought 
to  make  the  amount  lower  than  $2 
billion. 

I  suggested  that  figure  to  the  House 
Members  yesterday.  I  jxjinted  out  that 
this  lower  amount  was  an  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRicHT)  and  others.  I  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  as  much  as  $2.6 
biilion.  in  the  circumstances.  However. 
my  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  out  the  $3,100,932,000. 

If  we  are  to  get  a  continuing  resolution. 
I  believe  that  if  the  figure  that  is  now 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  agreed  to,  that  in  the  conference  we 
might  be  able  to  bring  it  up  to  the  figure 
of  $2  billion,  which  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  Just  talked  about. 

So.  I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  permit  this  figure  to  be 
voted  on  with  the  proposed  expiration 
date,  in  conference  with  the  House  I  feel 
confident  that  we  can  reach  a  figure  of 
at  least  $2  billion  and  a  date  that  would 
be  suitable. 


Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
I  have  the  floor.  However.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  in- 
cludes, of  course,  only  title  I  and  title  II 
of  the  foreign  assistance  bill.  There  are 
other  funds  amounting  to  $204  million, 
which  would  be  in  addition  to  the  $2  bil- 
lion the  Senator  from  Vermont  men- 
tioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  a  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
tliought  I  would  state  that  although  I 
am  opposed  to  the  bills,  I  felt  as  chair- 
man that  the  resolution  should  be  voted 
out  so  that  the  Senate  could  work  its 
will. 

Mr.  McGETE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  my  chairman.  I 
must  add  that  over  my  many  years  in 
the  Senate  no  person  or  no  committee 
of  persons  in  the  Senate  has  visited  as 
many  of  the  aid  areas  involved  in  the  ap- 
propriations each  year  and  no  one  per- 
son has  clamped  down  harder  and  in  a 
more  responsible  way  than  has  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  wiu'  the 
program  is  really  a  much  more  respxjn- 
sible  program  than  it  once  was  in  the 
loose  days  when  we  were  beginning  to 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

However,  the  point  still  is  that  we 
stand  before  the  world  tonight  and  we 
do  not  dare  stand  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  say,  "Look,  the 
lousy  vote  we  had  in  the  Senate  was  not 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  We  were  just 
playing  games  with  the  Members  of  the 
House.  They  are  stubborn." 

We  are  going  to  be  judged  on  this.  The 
Senate  went  up  and  down  the  hill  once 
before.  We  got  a  lot  of  complaints  from 
all  over  the  United  States  for  the  way  in 
which  we  approached  the  question. 

I  am  only  pleading  that  we  be  respon- 
sible tonight.  We  have  made  our  will 
known.  That  is  the  reason  I  cannot  buy 
this  new  compromise  figure.  We  will  com- 
promise ourselves  right  out  of  the  ball 
park. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  please  yield  to 
give  the  Senator  from  Vermont  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  correction? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  when  I  menticmed  the 
figure  of  $2  billion,  I  was  suggesting  $2 
billion  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas Euid  not  as  an  amendment  to  the 
figure  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  understood  it  that  way. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  felt  that  If  this  body 
agreed  to  $2  billion,  when  the  conferees 
met  they  could  then  arrive  at  a  figure  not 
far  below  what  the  Senate  has  already 
authorized.  And  I  believe  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $2.7  billion. 
If  that  figure  liappens  to  come  down  an- 
other $100  million — and  $100  million  Is 
not  what  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  McGEX;.  I  would  not  know.  I  never 
had  that  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  House  figure  was 
$3.1   biUion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tliat  is  too  high. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  that  not  include  a 
carryover  of  about  $456  million  and  other 
items  in  title  III  and  IV?  It  reaUy  is  not 
that  much.  It  is  about  $2.7  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  includes  the 
carryover. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senate  autliorized 
$2,658  billion;  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations agreed  on  $2,698  billion. 
That  Is  a  cut  of  about  20  percent  from 
wiiat  was  provided  a  year  ago.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  cut  this  20  percent  a  year 
and  if  we  could  cut  other  apprc^jrlations 
accordingly  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
perhaps  we  might  be  in  a  little  better 
condition  internationally  than  we  are 
now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  I  would  like  to  give  mj- 
reasons. 

I  have  served  on  conference  commit- 
tees and  I  know  the  myriad  of  subjects 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with  are  difficult 
and  compromises  have  to  be  made. 

I  think  for  the  rest  of  us  who  are  not 
on  that  committee  I  should  say  we  have 
some  duty  to  try  to  approximate,  if  we 
can,  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as  expressed 
in  a  vote  on  this  subject. 

In  writing  a  continuing  resolution 
there  are  two  questions  involved.  The  first 
question  is  the  amount  and  the  other 
question  is  time. 

The  Senate  expressed  itself  in  the  first 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  was  defeated,  and 
then,  there  was  the  second  bill  which 
was  laboriously  worked  out  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  gave  us  fine  lead- 
ership in  working  out  that  bill  and  it  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  two  parts  and  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Those  two  bills,  according  to  the 
figures  which  have  been  given  me  by  Mr. 
Marcy  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations indicate  that  the  authorization  of 
those  two  bills  was  $2,347  billion.  So  the 
Senate  did  vote  for  two  bills  authorizing 
$2,347  bilhon. 

I  think  we  should  be  guided  by  that. 
In  our  last  conierence,  where  we  strug- 
gled for  days,  we  made  progress  all  along, 
except  on  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  I  believe 
all  of  us,  even  those  of  us  on  the  minority 
side,  stood  by  him;  we  did  not  retreat, 
we  supported  him. 

However,  it  was  agreed  in  committee 
that  we  try  to  res<^ve  at  least  on  a  tenta- 
tive basis  the  other  sections  of  the  bill, 
hoping  we  could  come  to  a  final  resolu- 
tion on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

I  might  say  the  House  receded  or  ten- 
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tatively    receded    on    practically    every 
other  section  of  the  bill. 

I  made  the  suggestion  in  conference 
that  we  settle  on  $2.7  billion.  The  House 
conferees  opposed  it  strongly.  We  took  a 
vote  and  the  committee  voted  for  $2.7 
billion.  That  was  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  but  the 
Senate  did  vote  earlier  and  voted  for  an 
authorization  of  $2,347  billion.  I  think 
thu  should  be  considered. 

Tlie  chairman  gave  his  point  of  view 
that  if  we  want  to  vole  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram we  can  vote  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, but  if  we  are  to  have  one  we  have 
to  have  one  with  some  substance  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  au- 
thorize one- half  of  the  amount  which 
was  authorized  under  the  last  continuing 
resolution,  and  that  would  be  approxi- 
mately one-half,  or  about  $1,350  billion. 

The  report  also  states  that  $300  mil- 
lion shall  be  available  for  "such  sales  to 
Israel."  If  $300  million  were  used  there 
would  be  about  $1  billion  left  for  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  would  say  that 
would  completely  destioy  and  abrogate 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  followed  the  advice  of  my  minority 
member  as  to  the  amount  it  should  be, 
that  should  be  agreed  upon;  but  1  do  not 
think  it  should  be  less  than  $2  billion. 
I  wanted  to  make  my  position  clear. 

I  could  suggest  an  amount  myself,  as 
could  any  other  Member,  but  the  only 
guide  we  have  is  what  the  Senate  did 
when  it  voted  on  the  foreign  aid  program 
at  $2,347  billion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
briefly  to  indicate  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  and  his 
evaluation  of  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  also  wish  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  the  remarks  and  the  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  ) . 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  I 
believe  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
reaching  the  point  where  we  find  our- 
selves now.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  reach  agreement  tonight  and  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  adjourn  sine  die 
this  evening.  The  House  has  already  gone 
home  for  the  day,  and  will  be  back  in 
session  tomorrow. 

Obviously,  there  is  strong  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken)  made  a  suggestion 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  is  worthy  of  over- 
night consideration.  Perhaps  something 
will  come  of  it.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where 
it  might  be  best  to  go  home  for  the  day 
and  come  back  in  tomorrow.  Perhaps  we 
will  be  ready  then  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  merit  in  what  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  said. 

I  wonder,  though,  if  it  would  be  possi- 
ble, rather  than  to  have  a  vote  tonight, 
which  would  have  to  be  completed  auto- 
matically tomorrow,  if  it  might  not  be 
better  to  come  in  at  10  a.m.,  let  us  say, 
rather  than  9  a.m,  tomorrow,  and  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  carmot  consent  to 
any  agreement  to  vote.  I  wanted  to  say 


to  the  Senator  that  this  is  an  unusual  sit- 
uation. I  agreed  to  this  reluctantly.  As  I 
said,  I  had  a  different  one.  I  was  only 
seeking  to  move  the  Senate  along.  If 
this  is  to  be  debated  in  the  regular  course 
as  if  we  were  deciding  on  the  merits,  that 
is  another  thing,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
mislead  anyone  to  think  I  would  accept 
$2  billion.  I  think  under  the  conditions 
that  prevail  there  are  enough  of  us  to 
see  that  it  is  not  accepted. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. I  was  trying  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  so  I  agreed  to  this  procedure. 
It  does  not  bind  anyone  who  was  not 
there.  Anyone  can  do  as  he  sees  fit.  as  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  done.  But  it 
should  be  clear  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  is  going  to  be  difBcult  for 
us  to  discuss  a  full  scale  program.  I  think 
it  will  be  very  difficult.  As  a  practical 
matter,  being  pragmatic  about  it.  in  order 
to  move  this  along  and  get  to  a  time  when 
we  could  get  a  bill,  this  amendment  is 
about  all  that  can  be  gotten  through  un- 
der the  circumstances  now.  I  think  that 
should  be  understood.  I  am  not  going  to 
accept  $2  biUion  or  $2.5  billion,  and  so  on. 
I  am  not  the  only  one.  I  think  I  speak  for 
a  number  of  Senators. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  this 
body  rather  than  to  his  own  action?  I 
think  that  is  the  question  at  stake. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  Senator  will 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  do 
what  he  thinks  is  his  responsibility.  I  feel 
it  is  my  responsibility  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  that  the  legislative 
process  is  not  subverted  by  a  continuing 
resolution.  I  am  a  chairman  of  a  legisla- 
tive committee  tnd  I  feel  my  responsibil- 
ity as  much  as  he  feels  his. 

He  has  already  outlined  the  differences 
of  view-.  Within  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
we  are  entitled  to  certain  privileges  of 
debate,  and  I  do  not  see.  at  this  late  hour, 
that  we  are  under  any  illusions.  I  think 
it  would  be  unw  ise  to  prolong  the  agony, 
because  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
possibility  of  getting  anything  except 
by  unanimous  consent  under  existing 
circumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  Senator  relieve  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
from  his  duties  in  the  Chair  so  he  can 
come  down  here  while  we  are  discussing 
some  matters  and  present  an  unobjected- 
to  measure  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


amendment  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  12  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <S.  2878)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act,  and  for  other  purposes," 
which  was  on  page  8  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  lines  7 
throuiih  13  inclusive,  and  insert: 

(27)  Section  13  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (25)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 
nddiiip  after  subsection  (e)  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection : 

••(f)  (1  )  Subsection  le)  of  this  section  shall 
not  require — 

•■(A)  registration  tuider  subsection  (:■)  (1) 
of  ar.y  independent  committee  or  party  ccm- 
mlttee  which  Is  registered  as  a  political  com- 
mittee under  section  303  of  the  FedTal  Elcc- 
li.iu  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

••(B)  filing  of  any  statement  under  para- 
grapli  (2)  ol  such  subsection  (ei  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  Federal  office  by  a  candidate 
or  committee  required  to  file  a  report  with 
respect  to  such  election  under  section  304  of 
tlie  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  or 

■•(C)  the  filing  of  any  statement  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  (ei  v  ith 
respect  to  any  election  for  Federal  office  by 
any  person  required  to  file  a  report  wUh 
respect  to  such  election  under  section  305  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of   1971. 

■■i2)  Paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  committee  which  is  not  required  to  regis- 
ter under  subsection   (e)  (1)   of  this  section. 

•■(3 1  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  election'  and  'Federal  office'  have  the 
same  meaning  as  such  terms  have  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971. 

••(4)  This  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  on  which  title  III  of  the  Federal 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  takes  effect. •' 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6  and  7  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  ( S.  2878 ' ,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  No.  12  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  iS.  2878).  to  amend  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Election  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     DISTRICT 
OF    COLUMBIA    ELECTION    ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  S.  2878. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)    laid  before  the  Senate  the 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1005) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  amendment  is  voted  on,  itself,  and 
if  it  carries,  of  course  that  ends  the  mat- 
ter. If  it  is  defeated,  of  course  the  other 
amendment  which  I  had  would  be  in 
order,  as  I  understand  it.  The  other 
amendment  is  one  which  I  have  not  of- 
fered, but  which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk, 
and  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  it  would  be 
understood  that  any  agreement  on  lim- 
itation of  time  on  disposition  of  that  I 
will  not  agree  to,  or  any  other  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  it  is  only  on  this 
amendment,  to  vote  it  up  or  down,  I 
would  not  object  to  voting  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  vote  on  the  amendment  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  come  in 
at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  rather 
not  agree  to  it  tonight,  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICc-R  iMr  E.^- 
cLETONi .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  To  put  something  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  offered  to  agree  to 
tills.  If  we  are  going  to  go  tliis  route 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  right  on  the  part  of  a  Senator  to  re- 
serve objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
quorum  call.  I  have  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  the  riglit  to  reserve 
tlie  right  to  object  He  has  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prebideiit.  will 
tlie  Senator  withhold  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
has  been  made.  The  clerk  will  resume  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  in  order  to 
have  an  insertion  in  the  Record,  and  that 
It  then  be  resumed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ord.  red. 


JjUr.'.«:.\RY    OF    APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniimus  consent  that  there  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  summary  of 
appropriation  bills  in  the  Senate  reflect- 
ing the  hearing  workload  and  chrono- 
logical information  relating  to  the  dates 
of  the  bills'  receipt,  referral,  rcportins, 
and  pa.s-sage  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.^  follows; 


SUMMARY  OF  ^(PPROPRiaTION   BIU3   \H   THE  SCNSTE  (ISN    ?1  DEC    9,   1971) 


Hearinl 


Oat* 

bill  re- 
ceived 

Date 

and  re- 

bill  re- 

im 

Nunibe' 

1'.' 

(frred 

pelled 

bill 

01  rtavs  ot 

dj)e  01 

Number  o( 

to  com- 

by com- 

passed 

hearing 

hearing 

witnesses 

mittee 

mittee 

Senate 

FISCAL   YEAR   1971 
Coi'linuinj  Resolution  (SST)  (M.I    Res   ItSi 
Uboi  Supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  465) 
Sfcnnl  SLppleme:ital  (H  R   8!9€'> 
Urgent  SupfHemental  (H  J    »«.  S67I  .   . 

FISCAL  YEAR  197: 
Th^  Bi,dget  ol  (lie  United  States 
A?'  -.ulture-Environmental-ConsMmet  Pfotechon  (M  R  9?70> 

Predator  Control  (H.R.  9270) 

food  Programs     Urgeiit(H.J    Res.  '11) 
Defense  Department  (H.R.  11731) 
Diil'.clot  Columbia  (H.R   11932) 
Fo'eign  AssistarKe  (H.R.  12067) 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Space-Science-Veterans  Administralion  (H  R  938?) 

Incr.or  (H.R,  9417)     _         .  .  .  

Labor  and  Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare  (H  R   10061)  

Office  ot  Education  (HR  7016) 

fraergency  Employment  Assistance  (H    J.  Res  833)  ...   .  .     ..   ... 

Supplemental  (H.  J   Res.  915)  ...  

Legislative  Branch  (H  R  8825)  

Military  Construction  (HR.  11418)  

Public  Works-Atomic  Energy  Commission  (H  R   10090) 

State- Justice-Commerce- Judiciary  (H  R  9272) 

Transportation  (HR.  9667) 

Treasury-U  S   Postal  Sernce-General  Gortrnment  (H.R.  9271) 

Drug  Abuse  Control  and  Prevention  (H  R  9271 )_ 

Si.p(i!emental  (H  R   11955)  ^. . 


2  Mar    10 

1  Mar    15 

25  Mar.  31 

6  Mar.   15 


43  Mai  19  Mat.   19  Mi>i  .4 

6  Mar  16  Mar    16  Mar  16 

382  May  13  May    13  May  19 

30  Apr.  22  Apr.   23  Aft  23 


Total- 


16 
4 

30 
17 
13 
10 
19 
21 
13 
I 
I 

i 
1 
38 
8 
6 
U 
1 
11 

266 


Feb  IS 
Mar  30 
June    2 

Mar.   15 

do 
June     8 
May    18 

Feb  19 
June  9 
Mar  30 
July  2' 
Sept  3il 
June  7 
June  3 
Mar  9 
June  24 
June  12 
Apr  27 
luie  25 
Oct     13 


11 

391 

June  24 

July 

14 

July    15 

19 

() 

(') 

(0 

June  24 

June 

25 

Ju..e  28 

2t4 

Nov.    18 

Nov 

18 

flov    23 

160 

Dec.     2 

Dec, 

? 

Dec      3 

S4 

Dec      9 

(  ) 

(') 

113 

July     6 

July 

lb 

July   20 

221 

June  30 

do 

July    16 

273 

July   28 

July 

29 

July    30 

163 

Apr    14 

June 

8 

June  10 

6 

Aug.     5 

Aug 

K 

Aug,    6 

5 

Oct       7 

Oct 

^  7 

Oct      i 

55 

June    7 

June 

18 

June  21 

58 

Oct,    28 

Nov 

2 

Nov      3 

I   160 

July    30 

July 

30 

July    31 

174 

June  28 

July 

15 

July    19 

162 

July    15 

July 

20 

July    22 

73 

June  28 

June 

28 

June  29 

5 

(•) 

(•) 

0) 

>2M 

Dec      2 

Dec 

2 

Dec      3 

■  4, 077 


Budget  request  considered  undei  regular  appiopnalion  bill 
'  Bill  (H.R.  12067)  passed  in  House  ol  R»piesenlat:ve<  Dec  8. 1971,  and  releired  to  Senate  Com- 
miitse  on  AppropnjiiO'ii  Otc    9 


'  Estimated 


TABULATION      SHOWING      BUDGET  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  summary 

REQUESTS  AND  ACTIONS  OF  THE  tabulation  sliowing  the  budget  requests 

SENATE     AND     THE     HOUSE     OF  considered  by  the  House,  amounts  ap- 

REPRESENTATIVES  proved    by    the   House,   budget    requests 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  considered  by  the  Senate,  amounts  ap- 

unanimous  consent  that  there  be  placed  proved  by  the  Senate,  and  airiounts  en- 


acted and  increases  or  decreases,  com- 
paring amounts  enacted  with  budget 
estimates  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD,  as  follows: 


COMMITTEE  ON   APPROPRIATIONS    US.  SENATE 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW   BUDGET   AUTHORITY  CONSIDERED   IN   APPROPRIATION   BILLS,  920  CONG.    1ST  SESS,   AS  OF   DECEMBER 

Poes  not  ndude  any  "back-door"  type  budget  or  spenilmg  authority  m  legislative  bills;  or  any  permanent  (Federal  or  tiusD  .authority   under  earlier  or     permanent"  law.' 

without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  Congressl 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 
(1) 


Budget  requests 

considered  by 
House 

(2) 


Approbed  by 
House 

(3) 


Budget  requests 

considered  bv 
Senate 

(*> 


Approved  by 
Senate 

(5) 


(t  )  or  (-),  enacted 

compared  with 

Enacted  budget  requests 


(6) 


C) 


K  BILLS  FOR  FISCAL  1972 

1.  Education  (H.R.  7016)  ...                                                          »5, 068, 343, 000  K80O,O88,0OO  ;5, 153, 186  000  15  615,918,000  t5, 14«,  3H,B08 

2.  Legislative  (H.R,  8825)  455, 744. 595  449, 899. 605  535. 439  607  532, 297, 749  529, 309, 749 

3.  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  (H.R,9270")    .  12,104,813,850  12.423,896.050  12.  104. 813,  SdO  13,621.677,050  13,276,900,050 


t  -J«,875,0Q« 

-6, 039, 858 

-1  172,086,200 
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COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U,S,  SENATE-<;ontmued 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  CONSIDERED  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  920  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.  AS  OF  DECEMBER-Continued 

IDoes  not  include  afty  '^acK-dooi"  type  budget  or  spending  authority  in  legislative  bills;  or  any  permai>ent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority,  under  earlier  or  "permanenf  law.' 
^  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  Congress] 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 
(1) 


>  Budget  lequests 

considered  by 

House 

(2) 


;  Budget  requests 

Approved  by 

considered  by 

Approved  by 

House 

Senate 

Senate 

(-i-)or(-).  enacted 

compared  with 

Enacted  budget  requests 


(3) 


(^; 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


A.  BILLS  FOR  FISCAL     1972 -Continued 

4  S!ale)usticc-Commerce-Iudiciary(H,R,  9272) --  4  204. 

b  Treasury-Postal  Service-General  Government  (H.R.  9271) 4,  780, 

6  Interior  (H.R,  9417). - ,f  ]"• 

7  HUD-Space-Science-Veterans  (H.R.  9382) l'.<3'y 

8  Tiansportation  (H.R,  9667).. _ 3,007, 

Fiscal  year  1972  amounts  only -       J^  "| 

9  Labor-HEW(H.R.  10061) 19 Jff 

10  Public  Works-AEC  (H.R.  10090) 

11  Wililary  construction  (H.R,  11418).. -- 

12,  Defense  (H.R.  11731)     .    ,;w\\ ' 

13  Disliict  ot  Columbia  (Federal  funds)  (H.R.  11932)  , 

14  Emergency  employment  assistance  (H.J.  Res.  833)  ..- 

\S   Summer  feeding  programs  for  children  (H.I.  Res.  744)      ------ 

16  Federal  unemployment  benefits  and  allowances  (H.J.  Res.  915) ^'U 

17  Supplemental,  1972  (H.R.  11955). .,.,,, 

1?;  Foreign  assistance  (H.R.  12067)  ^4,342, 

Total,  bills  lot  fiscal  1972... 151805 


4.616 

2  129 

73  543, 

289. 

1,000, 


I  3  584  183, 

4,487,676, 

2.159,508, 

18,  115,203, 

2.  733,  369, 

(2.  55b,  048. 

20,361,247, 

4.  576,  173, 

2.012,446, 

71.048,013. 

268,  597, 

1,  000,  000, 

17.000 

270.  500, 

■  786.  282, 

'  (3,  003,  46L 


000 

19Q 

035 

000 

997 

997) 

000 

OOO 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

654 

000) 


4,216, 
4,809, 
2,  194, 

17.457, 
2,860, 

(2,686, 

20, 123, 
4,616, 
2  129, 

73,  543. 

289. 

1.000, 


802  000 

216,000 

594.  035 

107,000 

237,997 

006,  997) 

637,000 

082,000 

805,000 

829,000 

197.000 

000,000 


997.000 

576,000 

569, 035 

017,000 

550, 997 

229, 997) 

996,000 

082,000 

805,000 

829.000 

197,000 

000,000 

500,000 
341,  154 
635,  000)  

'36T6Tr    1497l94  082  531       154,559  280  860      156  662.042,892       163  919,481892 


270.  500,  OOO 
3,  254,  924,  371 


4,098, 
4,  752, 
2,226, 

18. 698, 
2,958, 

(2.784, 

21,018, 
4,716, 
2,002, 

70  849. 

285. 

1  000. 

17. 

270 

3,998 


083.000 

789,  690 

023,035 

518,000 

929, 997 

608,997) 

317,000 

922,000 

312,000 

113,000 

597.  000 

000.000 

000.  DOQ 

500.000 

045,371 


4  067,116,000 
4,  528,  986,  690 

2,  223, 980,  035 
18  339,738,000 

2,905,310,997 

(2,730,989,997) 

20,704,662,000 

4,675.  125.000 

2,037,097,000 

70,518,463.000 

272.  597,  000 

1,  000,  000,  000 

17,000,000 

270.500,000 

3,  406, 38S,  371 


-149,686,000 
-280,229,310 

-29,386.000 
'  4-882,721.000 

-(-44,983,000 
(-r  44,  893,  OOO) 
--581,025,000 

-t-59,  043.  OOO 

-92,708.000 
-3,025,366,000 

-16,  600,  OCO 

■■"^I7.'o66,ooo' 

-i-151,  461,000" 


-639  798  968 


B.  BILLS  FOR  FISCAL  1971 


Suriilcmental,  Depaitment  ol  Labor  (H  J   Res.  465). .. 
Continuing  resolution  (Transportation)  (H.J,  Res.  468). 

Urgent  supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  567),.,       

:!  sufiplemental  (H.R.  8190)      - 


50,675,000 

1  042.294,000 
'7,746,078,149 


T.i'al.  bills  for  fiscal  1971..    --- -^ 8,839,047,149 

C    Total  for  the  session  'l60. 644, 468, 780 


50  675,  000 
"-55,000,000 
1.037,872,000 
•6.889,152,545 

7, 922, 699,  545 

157,116,782,076 


50,675  000 

1  042.294.000 
■7,879,740,077 

8,972.709,077 

163,531,989,937 


50.675,000 

•-55,000,000 

1  037,872,000 

■7,285,468.973 

8  319,  015  973 

164,981,058,865 


50  675,  000 

■-55,000,000 

1  037,872,000 

(7,028,195,973 

8  061,742,973 

161  981,224,865 


-55  000  000 

-4  422,000 

-851,544.104 

-910.966,104 

^7550,  765,  072 


Thi'  BudRel  tor  1972  as  submitted  Jan  29,  tentativel.  estimated  total  new  buitget  authority 
for  1972  at  $267  437  000  COO  gross  ($248,965,000,000  net  of  some  $18,472,000  OOO  inttrfund  and 
and  intiacoverniTient'al  transactions  and  certain  so-called  proprietary  receipts  handled  as  onsets 
lor  budget  summary  purposes  only),  Ot  this  total,  an  estimated  $97,946,000,000  does  not  require 
current  action  by  Congiess;  it  involves  so-called  permanent  appropriations  such  «  'nUrest 
v,ir,3os  liust  lunds,  etc.  already  provided  for  in  various  basic  laws.  The  'e"!''"'',"".' V^m  mn  mn  nl 
,s  for  consideration  at  this  session  (mostly  in  the  appropriation  bills).  About  $17,200  000.000  ol 
the  $169  5  billion  was  shown  in  the  January  budget  as  being  '•(or  later  transmitia  lor  new  or 
e.nanded  legislation,  pay  increases, and  contingencies,  and  about  $38,114,000,000  ol  the  remainder 
requires  legislative  reauthorization  through  various  annual  authorization  bills  or  where  tne 
attnoiizalion  expires  periodically,  ,        u  n  j  i   .,„i   ,„,-ii,h. 

A-,  pa'-sed  by  both  House  and  Senate,  the  education  appropriation  bill  did  not  include 
S40i'  UUO  000  reouested  in  the  budget  tor  purchase  of  student  loan  notes  trcm  cclleges  and 
urw.n  l""  conlmgenfupon  legislative  authority  not  yet  enacted,  II  the  $100,000,000  ,s  exclude 
l;,-m  all  ot  the  figures  shown  the  amount  in  the  House  approved  bill  is  in  effect  a  net  increase  oi 
$131  7-;5  000  over  the  budget  requests  considered  by  the  House:  the  Senate  approved  bill  on 
the  same  basis  is  $862  732,000  over  the  budget  requests  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  tne 
enacted  bill  on  the  same  basis  is  $393,125,000  over  the  budget  requests  considered. 

.  There  was  $1  000  000  000  in  the  budget  as  a  proposed  supplemental  lor  special  revenue 
sl-anns  or  one-hall  year  lunding  in  certain  housing  and  urban  development  programs.  laKing 
into  account  that  $850,000  000  ot  that  amount  was  lor  the  HUD-Space-Science-Velejans  bill  he 
House  bill  is  $191  814  000  below  the  budget  requests:  the  Senate  bill  is  $391,501,000  above  the 


requests  and  the  enacted  figure  ;s  $32, 7:1,000  above  the  requests.  Taking  into  account  Ine 
remaining  S150  000  000  ol  the  proposed  supplemental  nhich  *as  for  the  agriculture-ennroimentil 
and  consumer  protection  bill,  the  House  bill  is  $169,082,200  above  the  budget  requests:  the  Senate 
bill  IS  $1,366,863,200  above  the  requests,  and  the  enacted  tigbre  is  $1,022,086,200  abo.e  Ine 
requests.  ^  .,  ,  ,      ,   k, 

'  Excludes  $325,715,000  because  all  maritime  programs  and  one  judiciary  tern  were  struck  by 
House  floor  points  ol  order  ..,,■.,.         ■ 

:  Excludes  $2  001  021  000  lor  programs-under  Economic  Opportunity  Act  lor  lacV  ol  authcrizalion, 

«  The  foreign'  assistance  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  12067)  passed  the  House  with  a  ligure  ol 
$3  003  461  000,  a  reduction  under  the  budget  estimate  ol  $1,339,174,000.  The  bill  has  not  bem 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  because  there  is  no  authorization  lor  tne 
economic  and  military  assistance  programs.  The  authority  contained  in  a  continuing  lesolution 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  will  continue  the  programs  until  Mar   1,1972. 

■  The  budget  requests  lor  fiscal  1971,  as  reflected  in  the  1971  transportation  appropriation  !■  i. 
considered  by  the  Congress  during  the  2d  sess,,  91st  Cong.,  ot  $2,553,816,437,  were  reduced  by 
$95  681  832  by  actions  ol  Congress  during  the  2d  sess  ,91st  Cong.  The  amount  carried  in  the  tisc.n 
1972  budget  lor  the  1972  transportation  appiopnalion  bill  reflected  such  reductions.  It  is  estimate- 
that  congressional  action  at  the  current  session  on  1971  appropriations  for  the  Depailner!  ci 
Transportation  (killing  the  SST  in  H.J,  Res,  468)  further  reduced  the  amount  available  loi  l.sc- 
1971  bv  $55,000,000. 

'  Includes  advance  apprcpnct'on  ol  $100,000,000  lor  1972  tor  cancer  research. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A,M, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
-scnt  that  the  order  that  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  be 
vacated  and  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  this  evening,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
crciered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
."^idciation  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
P^'s.  1005)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  do  I 
understand  that  there  is  objection  to  the 
proposed  agreement  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  at  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield,  does 
the  request  pending  cut  off  any  amend- 
CXVn 2967— Part  36 


ments  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  in  order.  It  is 
in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  about  other 
amendments  that  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  intends  to  offer?  For 
example,  I  understand  he  has  one  that 
would  limit  the  resolution,  in  effect,  to 
administrative  expenses?  Is  he  willing  at 
thijs  time  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  time 
on  that  amendment? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  No.  not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No  other  hmitations  of 
time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  at  this  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  if  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  which  is  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  that 
is  defeated,  I  shall  be  glad  to  propose  an 
amendment  making  the  amoimt  $2  bil- 
lion. If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  carries,  of  cotu-se,  that  is 
it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 


much   will   that   be   under   the   amount 
voted  by  the  commitee? 

Mr.  McGEE.  $700  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  $700 
million  less. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  tliat  is  my 
idea  of  a  compromise,  but  sometimes  the 
compromiser  gets  caught  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  appear  that  we  can  get  any- 
where tonight.  So  first  let  me  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  midei- 
standing  that  it  will  not  be  live  and  that 
I  will  be  recognized  at  its  conclusion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michlgsai. 
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CLOTURE    MOTION 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Clottjre  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  1005),  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

1.  Hugh  Scott. 

2.  Robert  P.  Griffin. 

3.  Marlow  W.  Cook. 

4.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

5.  Clifford  P.  Hansen. 

6.  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

7.  Jack  Miller. 

8.  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

9.  Strom  Thurmond. 

10.  Carl  T.  Curtis. 

11.  Bob  Packwood. 

12.  Edward  J.  Gurney. 

13.  Peter  H.  Domlnick. 

14.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

15.  Rolsert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

16.  Milton  R.  Young. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  time  in  my  nearly  27  years  that  I 
have  signed  a  cloture  motion.  For  the 
first  25  years  I  voted  for  cloture  only 
twice. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  situation 
where  practically  everything  is  fili- 
bu-stered  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
coming  to  any  solution  so  as  to  enable 
the  majority  will  to  prevail.  There  is  no 
other  solution,  I  think,  than  to  invoke 
cloture.  That  is  why,  for  the  first  time, 
I  have  signed  a  cloture  motion. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  why  cloture  is  needed  when 
I  said  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
tomorrow  morning,  and  the  minority 
leader  said  he  did  not  want  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  will  agree 
to  a  vote  on  the  first  amendment,  but 
he  has  a  half  dozen  other  amendments 
he  will  filibuster  on. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  situation  has  been  described  very 
well  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
We  all  understand  what  the  situation 
really  is. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
hopes  of  achieving  peace  and  harmony 
and  a  better  feeling  of  cooperation  to- 
morrow.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  4.5  minutes  p.m.*  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday 
December  16,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomiations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  15,  1971: 

Deputy   Special  REPREsrNTATi\TE  for  Tradk 

Negotiations 

William  RInehart  Pearce.  of  Minnesota,  to 

be  a  Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Ttade 

Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Matthew  J.  Looram.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Ciilumbia.  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Clasa 
1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
p:^ter.tiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to   the   Somali   Democratic  Republic. 

Action 
Kevin   O'Donnell.   of   Maryland,   to  l>e   an 
.Ahiioclate  Director  of  Action;  new  position. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  not:  for,  behold.  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people. — Luke  2:  10. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  every 
noble  desire  and  the  inspiration  of  every 
worthy  devotion,  draw  us  together  into 
a  unity  of  spirit  as  we  worship  Thee  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

May  this  advent  season  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life  for  us  and  for  our 
Nation.  Grant  that  the  spirit  of  Him 
bom  on  Christmas  Day  may  move  in  our 
hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  country- 
men as  we  strive  to  lift  our  Nation  to 
greater  heights  of  altruistic  achieve- 
ments and  patriotic  fervor. 

Amid  the  stress  and  strain  of  daily 
toil  may  the  peace  of  Thy  presence  abide 
within  us.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


:^ESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arringt<Ki.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


H.R.  8312.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
10367)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
./Claska  Natives,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  2878.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11731. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1972 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  on  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
11731)  making  appropriatioils  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The   question  was   taken:    and  there 


were — yeas     293.     nays     39,     answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  98,  as  follows: 

[Roll   No.   466) 
TEAS— 293 


111. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
Andrews. 

N   Dak. 
Annurulo 
Archer 
Arencls 
Ashbrook 
A^ipinall 
Baring 
Beclch 
Bell 

Bennett 
BcrgUiud 
Belts 
Bcvill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BoRgs 
Boland 
Bow 

Bradcmas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Broom  fit' Id 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill.  N  C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Bnrke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa 
B.\rnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 


Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
CoiiEThlin 
Culver 
Curl  in 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
D.^nlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Gan-.a 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
IXinohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 


Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frcnzel 
Frey 

Galiflanakla 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
G rover 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 
H.iraUton 
Hammer- 
s'hmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hlllls 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
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jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karlh 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Klnt! 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennou 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCollistcr 

McConnack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwer. 
McFal! 
McKay 
McKevitt 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Mann 

Mathias.  Calif 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Minish 
Mmshall 


MIzell 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pur  cell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reid,  N.T. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Savior 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

NAYS~-39 


Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stiibblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Ddall 
Uilroan 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vigorito 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Abourezk              Hungate  Scheuer 

Abzui;                   Koch  Schneebeli 

Aspin                      Madden  Seiberllng 

BadlUo                  Metcalfe  Stanton. 

Bingham              Mlkva  James  V. 

Burton                  Mitchell  Stokes 

Carev.  NY.           Mosher  Talcott 

Dellums                Nix  Vanlk 

Dow                       Obey  Waldie 

Dnnan                  OKouskl  Whalen 

Eckhardt              Podeli  Wolff 

Edwards.  Calif.  Rangel  Yates 
Hechler.  W.  Va.  Reuss 
Helstoskl             Roybal 
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,  Ala. 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
Ashley 
Baker 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BiaKgl 
Blatnlk 
BolilnR 
Brooks 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clancv 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
Derwlnski 
Diggs 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 


Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fxiqua 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Graaso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Landrum 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McClure 

McKlnney 

McMiUan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Martin 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


Morse 

Moss 

Nedzl 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Pelly 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Puclnski 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Reea 

Roblson.  NT. 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Rjran 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schmltz 

Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wiggins 

Wyatt 

Young.  Tex. 

Zion 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Hubert    for.    with    Mr.   Thompson    of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for.  with  Mr.  Kastenmeier 
against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers 
against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan 
against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Praser  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  'William  D.  Pord 
against. 

Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Rees  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Williams  for,  with  Mr.  McCloskey 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr,  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Crane, 

Mr,  Sisk  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr,  Caffery  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr,  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hall, 

Mr,  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr, 
Morse. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  McCIure. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
■Wyatt. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  McMiUan  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr  Gaydos  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Pucinskl. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  NIX  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MISTAKE  TO  PROHIBIT  PROFI- 
CIENCY FLYING  BY  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, late,  while  considering  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  asked  several  questions  and 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  answers.  We 
adjourned  suddenly  because  a  quorum 
was  not  present. 


The  conferees  have  prohibited  profi- 
ciency Byiag  for  students.  I  am  dis- 
tressed; the  Navy  is  worried;  OSD  is 
concerned  about  the  possible  demise  of 
proficiency  flying. 

This  little,  almost  hidden  provision,  in 
section  715,  will  clip  the  wings  of  our  air 
defenses  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marines.  This  prohibition  will  seri- 
ously degrade  our  airpower — which  as 
everyone  must  know  is  our  most  effective 
defensive  arm.  Airpower — of  all  the  serv- 
ices— was  our  most  effective  tactical, 
strategic,  and  logistic  force  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Airpower  is  our  most  effective  de- 
terrent with  NATO — ^nuclear  weapons 
will  not  be  used,  as  we  know.  Airpower 
will  be  the  most  likely  weaponry  used 
in  the  Middle  East — it  is  now  our  best 
deterrent  of  a  hot  war.  Aircraft  from  the 
land  or  sea,  or  both,  will  be  our  forte — 
and  everyone  in  the  service,  on  all  sides, 
knows  this. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  are  ending  profi- 
ciency flying  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. This  is  cutting  the  heart  out  of 
our  air  defenses. 

Proficiency  flying  is  flying  by  rated 
personnel,  primarily  pilots,  who  are  tem- 
porarily assigned  to  nonflying  duties.  It 
is  designed  to  keep  pilots  "up  to  speed," 
to  maintain  their  special  skill,  to  keep 
their  "feel"  and  motivation  for  opera- 
tional flj'ing. 

Those  who  need  and  desire  proficiency 
flying  most  are  pilots  selected  for  special 
courses  of  advanced  study,  including 
technical,  scientific,  and  postgraduate 
schools. 

Personnel  selected  for  advanced  edu- 
cation are  those  with  the  most  ability  and 
potential  for  leadership.  They  are  mostly 
the  brightest,  most  talented  "upward 
bound"  officers.  They  are  the  "top  of  the 
breed";  they  are  the  future  leaders  of  our 
defense  forces. 

The  elite  of  those  chosen  for  advanced 
education  are  the  rated  personnel— all 
of  whom  expect  to  become  operational 
commanders  after  they  accomplish  their 
advanced  education. 

This  small,  extraordinary  group  of 
potential  leaders,  already  identified  for 
leadership  roles,  are  the  most  adversely 
affected  by  the  proposed  prohibition  of 
proficiency  flying  for  students. 

This  is  a  grave  mistake.  I  believe  the 
committee  is  making  this  grievous  error 
on  bad  advice. 

Every  aviation  expert — in  all  of  the 
services,  and  in  commercial  aviation  as 
well — concurs  that  proficiency  flying  is 
essential  to  maintain  flying  skills  and 
motivatiofi. 

I  no  longer  fly,  but  I  believe  I  can 
understand  the  expert  aviators'  univer- 
sally held  conviction  that  proficiency  fly- 
ing is  essential  to  a  pilot's  career  and  the 
readiness  of  the  air  arm  of  our  defense 
forces 

Every  expert  in  postgraduate  educa- 
tion for  rated  personnel  concurs  in  the 
need  for  proficiency  flying. 

I  am  no  longer  active  in  formal  vost- 
graduate  work  or  study,  but  I  believe  I 
can  understand  the  expert  academicians' 
universally  held  craiviction  that  profi- 
ciency flying  is  essential  in  attracting  the 
brightest  upward  bound,  junior  rated  of- 
flcers  to  postgraduate  schools. 

Everyone  who  has  a  skill  imderstands 
the  need  for  maintaining  his  proficiency. 
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Ask  any  athlete,  for  instance,  what  hap- 
pens to  his  skills  and  desire  if  he  is  un- 
able to  maintain  his  "game" — golf,  foot- 
ball, boxing,  anything. 

Ask  any  surgeon  as  another  example 
what  happens  to  his  skill  if  he  must  in- 
terrupt his  practice. 

A  similar  degradation  of  skill  befalls 
the  pilot  when  he  is  prohibited  from  fly- 
ing. 

Actually  three  phenomena  occur:  First, 
the  pilot  will  not  resume  flying:  or  sec- 
ond, he  may  try  and  "rack  up"  his  air- 
craft or  crew  in  the  attempt:  or  third,  he 
will  not  accept  a  nonflying  assign- 
ment in  the  first  instance  even  though 
it  would  be  personally  beneficial  to  his 
career  advancement. 

In  every  case  the  armed  services  and 
oiu-  national  defenses  lose  heavily. 

Some  reference  was  made  to  the  costs 
of  proficiency  flying.  The  figure  men- 
tioned was  inaccurate  and  exaggerated. 
Actually,  the  true  costs  have  never  been 
developed  by  the  committee. 

I,  too,  want  to  reduce  costs— and  wUl 
vote  for  every  true  reduction  of  costs 
recommended  by  this  committee. 

I  resent  the  offhand  insinuation  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mm- 
SHALL),  in  yesterday's  colloquy  with  me 
when  he  siiggested  my  interest  in  pro- 
ficiency filying  was  affected  by  the  naval 
auxiliary  landing  field  at  Monterey, 
which  adjoins  the  naval  postgraduate 
school  in  my  district. 

I  want  to  maintain  proficiency  fl3ang 
whether  NALF  remains  or  not.  NALP  is 
a  minor  military  base  in  my  district.  A 
civilian  tenant  would  be  much  more 
acceptable  to  our  civilian  commimity. 
I  am  strongly  and  actively  urging  the  de- 
activation of  two  military  bases — Camp 
Roberts  sjid  San  Lxils  Obispo — in  my 
district. 

I  have  joined  the  reclama  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  addressed 
to  Chairmen  Mahon  and  Ellender  dated 
November  24,  1971,  which  urges  the  con- 
tinuation of  "proficiency  flying"  even  on 
the  condition  of  closing  NALF. 

I  have  VTritten  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  with  copies  to 
the  conferees,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshald,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1971,  again  urging  the  retention 
of  proficiency  flying  for  students,  yet  ac- 
ceeding  to  the  elimination  of  NALP.  The 
gentleman's  comment  is  not  well  taken. 

The  "costs"  of  proficiency  f.ying  are 
substantial — and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reduce  costs  and  minimize  waste. 
I  have  some  recommendations  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

The  "costs"  of  prohibiting  proficiency 
flying  could  be  enormous — in  degrada- 
tion of  the  careers  of  most  talented  young 
olBcers,  in  the  diminution  of  our  air 
readiness,  in  the  disruption  or  the  dis- 
dain for  postgraduate  study  by  rated 
ofiBcers. 

There  is  another  "cost"  which  is  cer- 
tain to  follow  the  prohibition  of  profi- 
ciency flying  by  students — a  cost  which 
every  airman  dreads.  When  these  stu- 
dents are  ordered  bewik  to  operational 
flying,  after  2  years  of  study  or  other 
nonflying  duty,  there  will  be  accidents, 
crashes,  deaths,  injuries,  destruction  of 


aircraft  and  facilities,  extra  costs  in  at- 
tempting to  retrain  and  refresh  and 
requJalif  y  these  pilots  who  have  not  been 
flying.  There  will  be  wasted  valuable  time 
and  a  long  lag  in  regaining  proficiency 
before  they  can  be  useful  to  an  opera- 
tional unit.  In  case  of  any  emergency 
the  "cost"  of  their  "lack  of  readiness" 
could  be  horrendous. 

No,  I  do  not  mind  talking  about  costs. 
No,  I  do  not  mind  reducing  costs  and 
eliminating  waste.  I  will  help  the  com- 
mittee do  this.  I'm  willing  to  help  carry 
out  the  admonition  of  retiring  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  who 
suggested  that  we  could  close  a  billion 
dollars  of  unneeded  military  bases.  But 
I  doubt  very  much  that  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Packard  would  recommend  the  elim- 
ination of  proficiency  flying  for  students. 
I  believe  he  understands  the  value  of  our 
rated  officer,  the  value  of  maintaining 
their  special  skills,  the  value  of  post 
graduate  work,  the  need  for  motivation 
of  the  brightest,  most  skilled  young  offi- 
cers we  have  in  the  services. 

I  believe  tlie  expense  of  proficiency 
flying  can  and  should  be  reduced.  I  have 
some  suggestions  to  achieve  this  proper 
objective. 

But  you  do  not  always  save  money  by 
simply  eliminating  a  program. 

Too  many  members  of  the  committee 
are  mixing  apples  and  oranges.  They 
have  mixed  flight  pay  with  proflciency 
flying:  but  they  are  different.  I  carry  no 
torch  for  flight  pay  without  flying.  I 
carry  no  torch  for  proflciency  flying  by 
those  who  are  not  intending  to  return  to 
operational  flying.  I  carry  no  torches  for 
those  who  may  have  abused  the  concept 
of  proflciency  flying  but  joyriding  or 
using  proflciency  craft  for  nonproflciency 
flying.  The  abuses  and  excesses,  if  any, 
in  the  administration  of  proflciency  fly- 
ing could  and  should  be  eliminated  with- 
out eliminating  proflciency  flying. 

I  really  do  not  blame  the  committee 
for  their  mistake.  I  believe  they  have 
been  misled  by  a  GAO  report  and  their 
own  investigative  staff  report,  both  of 
which  were  incompetently  and  inade- 
quately prepared  by  persons  who  have 
never  been  in  a  cockpit,  never  been  in 
aerial  combat  and  never  been  to  a  post 
graduate  school  and  have  no  apprecia- 
tion for  the  essentiality  of  proficiency 
flying  but  know  that  any  high  cost  item 
is  a  certain  welcome  target  for  budget 
cutters.  I  believe  we  have  to  use  more 
discretion  and  judgment. 

Everyone  knows  that  pilot  training  is 
expensive — maybe  the  most  expensive 
training  in  the  armed  services.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  exacting  of  all  skills,  partic- 
ularly with  the  new,  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, avionics,  and  aviation  devices  and 
instruments. 

These  highly  skilled  and  expensively 
trained  "upward  bound"  potential  lead- 
ers should  not  be  degraded. 

The  conference  report  is  clipping  the 
wings  and  degrading  the  most  important 
arm  of  defense  forces. 

I  voted  against  the  conference  report 
to  protest  this  ill-advised  action:  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  proficiency  flying  by  students  is 
opposed  by  the  experts  in  aviation  and 
postgraduate  work  and  commercial  avia- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  my  concern  is 


well  substantiated.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  should  review  its  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  no 
further  jeopardy  is  caused  to  the  air  arm 
of  our  defense  forces. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  OR  SPEAK- 
ER PRO  TEMPORE  TO  DECLARE 
RECESSES  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  any  time  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  or  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  to  declare  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  objecting,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  could  give  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise 
his  best  appraisal  of  what  the  agenda 
will  be  for  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jdeld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  stalemate  that  has 
existed  for  a  time  in  the  conference  on 
the  District  appropriation  bill  has  been 
resolved,  which  means  that  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  is  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

We  plan  to  follow  that  with  the  bill 
which  was  originally  scheduled  to  be 
called  up  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  yesterday,  having  to  do  with 
the  extension  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  certain  distressed  areas. 

The  continuing  resolution  for  foreign 
aid  will  then  be  considered. 

It  may  be  that  other  matters  will  be 
sent  to  us  by  the  other  body.  We  do  not 
know  what  those  matters  might  be  or 
how  many  but  I  do  not  anticipate  very 
many.  But  so  far  as  our  calendar  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  After  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  or  any  other  matters 
that  the  other  body  might  send  to  us,  we 
would  anticipate  sending  over  to  the 
other  body  thfe  resolution  for  sine  die 
adjournment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  would  anticipate  at 
least  informing  the  other  body  that  we 
are  prepared  to  adopt  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  of  course  I  shall 
not  object.  I  notice  that  the  majority 
leader  referred  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion as  foreign  aid.  There  are  many  other 
items  in  the  continuing  resolution — it  is 
not  just  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  explaining  that.  But 
it  has  been  referred  to  simply  as  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  foreign  aid.  But,  of 
course,  it  does  contain  a  significant  num- 
ber of  other  items.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  list  the  whole  number  of 
items  at  this  time.  Perhaps  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
might  wtmt  to  make  a  statement  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  contin- 
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uing  resolution  Is  necessary  because  the 
previous  continuing  resolution  expired 
on  December  8. 

The  continuing  resolution  will  validate 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
several  other  Government  agencies  and 
activities  from  December  8.  pending  the 
time  when  the  President  signs  this  bill 
into  law.  So,  the  extension  resolution 
is  urgent  regardless  of  the  foreign  aid 
aspect.  It  is  imperative  that  it  pass  before 
this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explsmation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  among  the 
numerous  rumors  floating  around  the 
House  Chamber,  I  have  heard  the  rumor 
that  there  may  be  an  extended  recess  in 
order  to  accommodate  some  kind  of  brief- 
ing at  the  White  House.  Is  it  possible  that 
is  what  this  request  for  a  recess  Is  de- 
signed to  accommodate? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  that  is, 
mj'self,  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
to  attend  a  briefing  at  the  request  of 
President  Nixon  at  noontime.  The  House 
will  not  recess  for  the  briefing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  not  recess? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  House  will  continue 
to  be  in  session  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  best  news  I 
have  heard  for  quite  awhile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ance  which  only  remains  in  effect  imtil 
March  1972.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  is  not  yet  predictable  and 
in  my  opinion  the  sale  of  jet  aircraft  to 
Israel  is  too  important  and  urgent  an  is- 
sue to  be  left  in  doubt. 

When  the  continuing  resolution  of  for- 
eign assistance  is  brought  before  the 
Hruse,  I  will  support  that  measure  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
me  in  voting  for  that  bill  which  includes 
funding  for  military  credit  sales  to  Israel. 
We  must  also  prepare  for  the  debate  over 
extension  of  this  fimding  authority  when 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
I  will  make  every  effort  to  include  fund- 
ing for  military  sales  to  Israel  in  ap- 
propriation bills  drafted  early  next  year. 


another,  however,  does  not  even  begin 
to  restore  to  the  addict  the  self  respect 
and  potential  for  a  full  and  socially  use- 
fvU  life  which  the  Lorton  project  offers. 
If  our  society  turns  to  methadone  becaxise 
it  is  the  cheap  way  out  and  we  abandon 
the  numerous  addicts  in  this  cotmtry  to  a 
life  of  legal  drug  dependency,  we  will 
have  reached  a  new  level  in  the  dehu- 
manization  of  man. 


CONCERN  OVER  DELETION  FROM 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  OF  MILITARY 
AID  FOR  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  vote  today  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation conference  report  on  H.R. 
11731.  As  one  of  the  House  conferees  of 
this  important  bill,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  concern  over 
deletion  of  an  amendment  appropriating 
$500  milUon  for  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment including  F-4  Phantom  aircraft,  to 
Israel. 

I  have  officially  excepted  from  the  con- 
ference report  action  on  this  amend- 
ments—No. 70 — in  order  to  record  my  op- 
position to  this  deletion  of  the  Israel 
military  credit  sales  provision  from  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  The  explana- 
tion given  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Conunittee  is  that  fund- 
ing for  such  sales  to  Israel  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  continuing  resolution  on 
military  foreign  assistance  to  be  voted  on 
by  the  House  later  today. 

I  have  excepted  from  the  deletion  of 
this  appropriation  from  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  because  I  prefer  to  in- 
clude this  funding  authority  in  the  De- 
fense biU  for  fiscal  1972  instead  of  the 
continuing  resolution  on  foreign  assist- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  asks  the 
indulgence  of  Members  not  to  use  the  1 
minute  this  morning  which  is  ordinarily 
permitted. 

PRISON  REHABILITATION 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  swldress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege Lorton  Project  met  with  members 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Prison  Reform  for 
an  informal  discussion  of  this  new  con- 
cept in  "prisoner  rehabilitation  "  through 
higher  education  and  community  organi- 
zation. 

The  Lorton  project  is  unique  among  re- 
habilitation programs  in  that  it  takes 
as  its  purpose  the  development  of  man- 
power to  serve  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  designed  to  help  convicts  re- 
define their  roles  and  to  supply  the 
much  needed  resources  in  the  struggle  to 
improve  the  urban  condition. 

One  aspect  of  the  Lorton  project  which 
particularly  impressed  me  was  ING — the 
intensive  narcotics  group.  This  group  was 
formed  because  of  the  crying  need  for  a 
responsible  and  successful  drug  rehabili- 
tation program  at  Lorton. 

ING  has  rejected  the  use  of  metha- 
done treatment  for  those  already  ad- 
dicted to  drugs.  This  currently  popular 
treatment  is  viewed  by  ING  as  a  trap 
which  will  be  physically  harmful  to  the 
addict  and  will  not  solve  the  economic 
and  psychological  problems  which,  in 
part,  caused  the  addiction. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  rejecting 
methadone  ING  has  taken  a  position 
which  has  been  advocated  by  a  number 
of  highly  regarded  medical  authorities. 
I  beUeve  that  methadone  can  possibly 
serve  as  an  effective  tool  in  moving  some 
addicts  In  the  direction  of  total  absti- 
nence from  drugs.  With  some  small  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  victims  of  drug  addic- 
tion, methadone  maintenance  may  be  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  However,  programs 
utilizing  methadone  should  be  operated 
imder  the  most  strict  medical  and  psy- 
chological supervision,  and,  I  feel,  with 
the  hope  that  those  on  maintenance  can 
ultimately  be  moved  to  total  abstinence. 
The  mere  substitution  of  one  drug  for 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11932, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

Mr.  NATCHER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  11932)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  reve- 
nues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  172,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  92-755) 
The  Committee  of  Conlerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (KM. 
11932)  "making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  rec«de  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  18,  19.  21.  24,  25,  26,  27, 
28.  29,  30,  31.  32,  and  36. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  6,  8.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  15,  16. 
20,  and  23,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "»171, 617,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "« 182 .402 ,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$255,878,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»9.231,900";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in  said 
amendment  Insert:  "17";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In  said 
amendment  Insert:  "18";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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The    committee    of    conference    report    In  The  managers  on   the   part   of  the  House  Ital  improvements  and  that  thev  be  flnan.-^ 

disagreement   amendments   numbered    1,   3,  and   Senate  have  allowed  45   positions   and  from  operating  funds  or  means  oth^r  fK 

4,  .nd  33.  »203,800  for  the  District  of  Columbia  social  thirty-year  loans  from  the  F^ral  T^easurv 

WnxiAM  H.  NATCina,  services    Department    of    Human    Resources  The  following  capital  outlay  Drolects  ^J* 

RobmtN.  Oiaimo.  only  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  Investigators  allowed  in  conference-              '  y    i  ^'^  »ere 

David  Prtob,  to  Identify  and  eliminate  Ineligible  welfare  Confer 

David  R.  Obet.  recipients.  The  managers  direct  that  this  be  Project  title-                              o'ZouIn^^* 

Louis  Stokxs.  done  immediately  and  a  detailed  report  be  ""'•-e 

K.  OuNN  McKat,  provided  the  respecUve  committees  in  con-  public   schools 

George  Mahon.  nection  with  the  District's  next  supplemental  Permanent     improvements     to 

Prank  T.  Bow.  or  annual  budget  presentation.  Further  nee-  existing  buildings   M.  550,000 

Manaye's  en    the   Part  of   the  Housr.  essary    supp>ortlng    sta.T    shall    be    finar?ed  Amldon  Elementary  School  ad- 

Danux  K.  INOUYI.  from  available  funds.  dition    1.183,500 

JOSEPH  M.  MoNTOTA.  HiGHWATS  AND  TRAFFIC  ^^'^  Elementary  School.  Pom- 

CHruxla'^cT  Amondmc.ts  Nos.  8.  9.  and  10:  Provide  for  ''''  ""'^  =^^  '^'^  •  ^ «• «- 000 

L.HAELIS  u^i-MCY.  ^^^  Tenta.1  of  one  vehicle  for  the  u.se  of  the  pcbi.:c   library 

Mii^N^P   v?,t»,r-  Commissioner    as    proposed    by    the    Senate  De.incwood  Branch  Library. _.             288  000 

^7,™;=   p-    F.r.J-w^x,  lnste*d  of  three  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  Air  conditioning— various 

.ana^crs  on   tHe^Jt  ^t^s'e^.te.  ^Tfhf  Ch.VnL^.?  ^^:' C^ly^^^^'L  "^"'^ ""''^ 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com-  proposed  by  the  House.  recreation 

Mi-nxE  OF  Conference  Amendments  Noe.    II.   12,  and   13:    Appro-  Whcatley  Playsround 56  soo 

Tha  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Pnate  $20,202,000  cf  which  $13,833,000  shiill  Bald   Eagle   Playground   deve!- 

the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree-  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund  (includ-  opment    24.000 

Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend-  '"g   $728,000   from   the   motor   vehlc'.e   park-  Benning-Stoddf  rt  Playground-             769 1  500 

ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R.  11932)  '"K  account)   as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in-  Park.  View  Playground 23,600 

making   appropriations   for   the   government  stead  of  $20,600,000  of  which  $13,850,200  shall  Rcsedaie  Recreation  Center OOeisoo 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  activl-  ^^  payable  from  the  highway  fund  (includ-  Benning   Park   Playground 2.  194!ooo 

ties  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  '"K  $728,200  from  the  mot.or  vehicle  parking  Rccre.itu.n  Center  for  the  men- 

the   revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  a-:c3unti    as  proposed  by  the  House.  tally   Retarded    130.  COO 

year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur-  s.\nit.«y  encineexing  Ca:npsite    development.    Scot- 
poses,  submit  the  following  Joint  statement  4„,„,.h.,,->.,.     xt,^      i..        j   ,e     .              ■   .  land,  Md 115  qoo 

lo  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  .,q  274'n^'!",  l.^ft    '*  tif  .^^  k  T,^^"^^  ^'''^'^  "8*^""^  1.  100  000 

of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  tl^,^\*?^  ?w        ''^  Si   .445,500  shall  be  pay-  Repairs   and   Improvements   to 

the  managers  and  recommended  in  the  ac-  f-^i*' I,?r?»  ?f  r     h      /iffo ^o*^r^^«''Pf  "l.^^  existing  buildings 776,600 

companyl^  conference  report:  tn  ^^^Tn^     hTk           •k^'^°^°"°  5  ^''"^  Highland     dwellings     develop- 

^      '     ^                             ^  *114i6.300  shall   be  payable   from   the   wuter  ment                                                               K,in  nnn 

FEDERAL  payment  TO  the  district  OF  COLUMBIA  fund  as  pro:.csed  by  the  House.  Senior  crtl^us"center_"_"im             292400 

Amendment  No,   1:   Reported  In  technical  CAPrr.\L  outlay  Morgan   Playground    .   "_     .""             688  000 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  .„„,rf„     .  »•     ,^    t         »       .     •  ' 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  Amendment  No  16    Inserte  citaUon  a.  pro-  Washington   technical   insti- 

concur   in  the  Senate   amendment  with   an  P^^"  °^_,  ''^^  senate.  tute 

amendment   to  appropriate   »16a.000.000   In-  .  ^'^^""^^"'^o.^f.o^^l'   '^'   '^'  ^°-  *"''  ^1 :  Equipment                                                    140  om 

stead    of    $162.000,TOO    as    proposed    by    the  iC;^/!?^""'^    $2^5^78,000    u^tead    of    $301.-  PeVmanent  cimpui 13  6M  OM 

House  and   $179,000,000  as  proposed   by   the  328,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $192,-  "^^"^^^  campus 13,620,000 

Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen-  ^^^'^P^^^  1"",?^       ^  J,     .  ®*"'"'*  °^  "'''''*'  hi^an   resovrcts    (health 

ate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  *7-72.i-000  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  services    ADMINISTR.^TION. 

the  House  to  the  amendment  Of  the  senate.  ir^'SKl'^I^'^o^  bTthf ^na^^es^'  "^'f      "n^l.tioning      remaining 

loans  to  the  district  OF  COLUMBIA  FO«  000  from  the  water  funds  as  proposed  by  the  '""dings,  DC.  General  Hoe- 

CApn-AL  otTTLAT  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate,  $63,400-  p^'^'h     250,000 

Amendment  ^o.  2 :  Corrects  citation  as  pro-  000  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund  a.s  Psychiatric  Treatment  Center.       '  1,200.000 

posed  by  the  Senate.  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $64,510,000  department   of   corrections 

CB.ERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES  f    proposed    by    the    House,    and    $10,200,000  prcxesciine   pi  mt                                 45  500 

„      „     „             ^               ^    .     .  f^fom  the  metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  „          jjroce&auig  piani 43.500 

Amendment  No.  3:   Reported  in  technical  ^^rlis  fund  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  Perimeter  and  intenor  lighting               10.000 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  strtcken  by  the  Senate  Perimeter  roads   70.000 

the  Houa©  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^he  managers  on  the  part  of   the   House  "^f-^o^"'"  culinary  units 346,500 

concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  ^^^  Senate   view   with   alarm   the   orolected  ^^°P^   Improvements    90,500 

appropriate  $58,757,000  Instead  of  $58,860,000  impact  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  highly  ^""^"sion  from  coal  to  oil-gas            374.  000 
"  ?!!S^  ?I  ^^  ^°"^'^*  $58,967,000  as  ^mblUous  program  of  capital  improvemtnt-s  iu-m^n   RrsouRCEs    .social 
S^T^thl  't'n!?r^.,^n^^S;'nr.V^n  °"  '^  operating  budget  as  can  be  identified  .rr,vic«:  AnMZNiSTRAT°oN. 
part  of  the  Senate  wUI  move  to  concur  In  ^  ^^e  rapid  escalation  of  carrying  coets  un-  ^,.^.  r,^r^,,,,,„  „  „,„  ,„,  r-un 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend-  ^er  the  appropriation  for  Repayment  of  Loans  ^7„^*^"''  '"^  ""™^  ^^^  ^''"-  .      ,  „,„  ^, 
ment  of  the  senate.  Ttl^'^l  I?"  cS^^'^i' ^ 'f  ^^,^0'  Pcrrnent-improVement;:::::     '''lllZ 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  debtedness  in  the  General  Pund  prior  to  1962  Air  conditioning  various  build- 
Amendment  No,  4:   Reported  in  technical  "O"   ^'^^   ^^^^^   "^^^   »   yearly   coet  of   $23  ,          p^    Village                                    453  000 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  nUlllon  In  this  years  bill  for  the  amortize-  "                   ^       " 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^^°"  °^  existing  loans.  This  amount  would  de"-rimi:nt  of  highways  and 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  Increase  to  some  $63  million  per  year  to  un-  traffic 

appropriate  $168,275,000  Instead  of  $169,167,-  derwrlte  the  cost  of  projects  approved  prior  g           lightine  and  communl- 

oSo«  proposed  by  the  House  and  $169,033,000  ° if^^  '°"  °"  in^^of  «  m1?„^**  wmb^  cltion  ext!ei^ioL..   .^""  .         1.  157,  000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  ^^^   further  Increase  of  $8  million  will   be  g            improvements                          2  300  000 

the'^^t  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  ^^^    °',e«*  'lOO  nulllon  In  borrowings  «  ^h^y    ^p^nnTng     pVogr^n,'- 

in    1^    amendment    of    the    House    to    the  required  to  fund  the  capital  outlay  program  „ing.^and  survey      P'"*^™               400  OOO 

amendment  Of  the  Senate.  approved  In  this  and  future  years.  East  Jg_Inner  I^p'Fr'ee'wiy:             7M  000 

It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  that  n^.,^,  „„  a^^^,^i  .^X  »-««.-                   o«e  n«n 

"•^c*"""  strict  District-wide  priorities  be  established  ^'Zr'^/^Z^.^^/Zf—             4^'^ 

Amendment  No.  5:  ApproprUtes  $171,517,-  and  adhered  to  In  the  proposal  of  future  proj-  o.:,*  vJ  i^,,       /        t          h                     4»^  uw 

000  Instead  of  $166,970,000  as  proposed  by  the  ecte  and  that  the  entire  capital  outlay  pro-  ^'"f^i    improvements   ana   re-             ,^  ..- 

Houee  and  $179,890,000  as  proposed  by  the  gram  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1973  be  held  to  all8°ment  of  Intersections..             100.000 

Senate.  no  more  than  $160  mlUlon.  Northbound  14th  Street  Bridge. 

RECREATION  Although  certain  Capital   Outlay  projects  deck  repair 30,000 

Amendment  No.  6:   Appropriates  $12,811  -  ^^  repairs,  maintenance  and  replacement  of  Chain  Bridge,  safety  guard  raU 

000  as  proposed  by  the  Semate  instead  of  $12'-  equipment  have  been  approved  In  the  Instant  deck  repair 114,000 

658.000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  ^^^-  **»«  managers  agree  that  It  is  unwise  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Bridge  oy«r 

fiscally  unsound  to  finance  such  projects  with  Rock  Creek  Park 35,000 

HUMAN  usoxncxs  thirty-year    borrowings    from    the    Federal  Anaoostla          Freeway — Kenll- 

Amendment  Mo.  7:  Appropriates  $iaa.403,-  Treasury.   Henceforth.   It   Is   suggested   that  worth    Ave 98,000 

000  Instead  ot  $181,378,000  as  proposed  by  aOl  repairs.  Improvemenu  and  replacement  of 

the  House  and  $190,139,000  as  propoae<l  by  equipment  which  have  a  useful  life  of  less      

the  Senate.  than  thirty  years  not  be  included  with  cap-  Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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A   ar«tia  Freeway  Bank  SU-  .         House  bUl,  fiscal  year  1972.—  268,597,000     know,  the  budget  for  the  District  of  Co- 

biiization                  «■  000     Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1972„  285.597,000     lumbia     for     fiscal     year     1972     when 

Overpass   fencl^ng -               35,000     Conference   agreement 1272,597,000     presented  to  the  HoUse  contained  $901,- 

Highway  Beautiflcation 5,000     Conference    agreement    com-  476,700.  This  was  the  largest  budget  ever 

Tr.mc  operations  control  cen-  New  Tu^ge^ ''  (obiigationai)  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Committee 

ter '■'"■"               aTithorify       flscli       year  on  Appropriations.  The  total  amount  in- 

department  OF  sANTTARY  ^^^^    _     _      .                 -  -137,334,000     eludes    $649,061,000    for    operating    ex- 

encineering  Budget  "esVimates  '  of    new  penses.  $23,573,700  for  loan  amortization, 

Water  Pollution  Control  Plant.       10,200,000  (obiigationai)      authority  and  $228,842,000  for  capital  outlay. 

Service  watermaln  extension-.  975,000              ( as  amended ),  fiscal  year  -j^g    Federal    grants   which    will    total 

Trunk    and   secondary    water-  i972    ....—  —  -  -16.600,000     50^,3  $267,997,000  which  are  not  a  part 

main -s^u.  iwu         House  bill,  fiscal  year  1972.  -4,000,000      .f  .wp*'ii  ioQl  476  700  and  not  under 

Trunk  watcrmalns,  special  senate  bill  fiscal  vear  1972  -13,000,000  Ol  tne  ">/erail  5»01.« 'b,  <uu  aim  iioi  uiiuci 
^Sects 4,455,000  ^'""^^s^^l^^V^f'^olumb^^^^^^^^^  the  control  of  the  Appropriations  Corn- 
Replacement    of     Port    Reno  New  budget  (obiigationai)  au-  mittee  when  added  to  the  amount  m  the 

pumping  station 1,500,000        ^^ority,  fiscal  year  1971 707,171,562     District  of  Columbia  budget  brings  the 

Automatic     data     logging     at  Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob-  total  to  $1,169,473,700.  As  you  know,  Mr. 

Bryant  Street  Pumping  Sta-  ligational)      authority      (as  Speaker,  the  population  for  the  District 

tion i-so, uuu        amended),  fiscal  year  1972.  1,045,281,700     ^^  Columbia  under  the  1970  census  was 

w.'ksHiNGTON  AQUEDUCT  Housc  bill,  fiscai  year  1972. ..  973,962,700     755510  According  to  the  Census  Bureau 

Shops   and   storehouses.   Dale-  Senate  bill,  Ascal  year  1972..  ,882,040,700      ^j^g'       p^iaUon  figure  for  the  District  of 

CMlla   -—  1-  ««•  ^     conference   agreement  932, 512, 700         ^^^        ^  ^^^  ^^.g  jg  estimated  to  be 

water  treatment  plant  exten-  "^^'S'wit^  oSy^4    000.  For  a  population  of  741.000 

sion  and  improvements..-.  885, 000        ^^^^'fj^^^^^,,^^,,^^,,^  Ji^e^^t^i  amount  of  money  for  the  Dis- 

1  Provides    total    of    $1,332,000    including  authority,  fiscal  year  1971.  -1225,  341,  138      trict  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1972  of 

1132,000  allowed  by  House.  Budget    estimates    of    new  jj  jgg  473  700  is  a  right  sizable  amount. 

i;;:r.rn.rr^^fSiS2  iBx^z^~^ti.^s  f^S?r^:i^l^^£^ 

ii"^rand*«5M7'^  a"  pro^^  by'   th^         '  ^-'^^^    ^rV^f    '"    amendments    re-     «°^^- jj^^  ^pp^ov^d  $228,842,000   for 
House^  and   $5,807,800   as   proposed     y  ported  in  technical  disagreement.  ^^^^^^    outlay.    This    was    the    largest 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  WILLIAM  H.  Natcher,  amount  evcr  recommended   for  capital 
Amendment  No  23:  Deletes  limitation  on  ?°°'^"  ^   Giaimo,  ^^^j^y  f^^,  ^^^  District  of  Columbia, 
expenditures  for  expenses  of  travel  and  pay-  David  "lYoa  During  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
ment of  dues  proposed  by  the  House  and  ^Avm  «^^^  -  mittee  in  the  other  body,  and  also  before 
stricken  by  the  Senate.                                                                                      McKay,  our  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
Amendme,.t  No.  24:  ^'^^JJ°J>^1^^^[  George  Mahon,  Snbia  Budget,  it  developed  that  there 
the  House  stricken  ^^  l^f,rt?!rbl  thr^bUc  ^'^^^  T.  Bow.  ^gre  a  number  of  chauffeurs  for  auto- 
'^'rZ  Comm  :^^^  on  tLfu'^e^'oVmet^rs'' m             Managers  on  tUe  Part  0/  tUe  House.        ^^^,,1,  m  use  in  our  District  of  CoU^- 
^xicabs  Daniel  K.  iNouYE,  bia  government  which  had  never  been 
In  considering  the  subject  of  meters  In  Joseph  m.  Montota,  authorized  or  approved  by  the  Congress. 
taxicabs  the   managers  on   the   part   of   the  Allen  J.  Ellender.  ^^^    matter    has    been    corrected.    Mr. 
House  and  Senate  feel  that  a  study  of  the  Charles  H.  Percy,  Speaker  and  a  provision  has  been  placed 
matter  is  in  order  and  that  such  should  be  J  Caleb  Bogcs,  in  the  bill  which  provides  that  only  the 
thfDirct'oVc'oiu^C"^''  "°"'"'"'"^  °"  ^omII'f.'eTl^on,  CommiSlon';?  the'  Chief  of  Police,  and 
''iSen^enU  NoT25"26,  27,  28,  29,  30.  31,              Manager,  on  tHe  Part  0/  tHe  Senate.          the  Chief  of  the  Fire  ^P"tmen     shall 

Tth^^Hre-^  ^^"'"'^  '^""^•^^  '^  ^'"°^"  ,  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  SPeg-  J  c^^^P  J^n^erfn^r^e^rt^^b^fortr^use^at 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R^  ^^^  ^^^  includes  the  foUowing: 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  11932)     ^akmg    appropriations    for    the  .^^^^^^^^  Noe  8.  9,  and  10:  Provide  for 

the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ,.  ^'1*''^'^*  j  one^ehlcle  for  the  use  of  the 

concur  In  the   Senate  amendment  with  an  ^nd  other  acUvlties  chargeable  in  whole  iCn^igsjoner  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 

amendment  changing  the  section  number  and  ^^  ^  p^^j.^  against  the  revenues  of  said  ^^^   ^j  ^^^  vehicles  for  the   use  of   the 

deleting  chauffeurs  or  drivers  for  the  Assist-  j)igtj.ict     for     the     fiscal     year     ending  commissioner,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and 

ant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  ^      ^j^^^  purposes,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Council  as  proposed 

Columbia,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  District  o\uic  ov,  '^^•"•"^  „„„eoT,f  tViaf   thp  <:tatp-  ^^  t>,»  hou^p 

of  Columbia  Council,  and  reducing  the  11ml-  ask  unanimous  CO'^"*  ^^f  *  7„*  ,f^,^^,  ^^  ^^'^  ^°'^- 

tation  on  funds  to  pay  the  compensation  of  ment  of  the  managers  be  read  m  lieu  oi  ^^  ^^^^  District  official  or  employee  of 
chauffeurs  or  drivers  from  $30,000  to  $12,000.  the  report,  xj^g  District  of  Columbia  operating  in  any 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wui  -phe  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill,  canacity  shall  have  a  chauffeur  and  an 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  rj^^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  r7;7-_,nhile  assitmed  to  said  official  and 
^re^d^^^tXTchUU'^eairnum-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken-  -t.mo^  ,  ,  oie  Digri^  of 
ber  and  inserts  a  limitation  on  funds  that  tucky.  Columbia  shall  operate  a^  a  chauffeur  or 
mav  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  overtime  or  There  was  no  objection.  ^  ^ny  capacity  to  avoid  this  provision  01 
temporary  positions  of  5  percent  of  the  total  The  Clerk  read  the  statement.  ^^  j^^^  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision 
of  all  funds  appropriated  for  personnel  com-  (por  conference  report  and  statement,  ^ust  be  strictly  complied  with  by  the  Dis- 
pensation, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  ^^  proceeding  of  the  House  of  today.)  ^^^^^  ^f  Columbia  officials.  The  conference 

Amendment  No.  35:  Changes  section  num-  NATCHER  (during  the  reading) .  reoort  further  includes  the  foUowing,  Mr. 

ber  and  Inserts  a  limitation  on  the  total  ex-     ,,        '    , ■,   „„i,   ,,.r,QrvimnijQ   mnqpnt  t,       V 

penditure  of  funds  for  travel  and  per  diem  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  "^^™°"f  ~°^°J  Speaker:                                     ....,,, 

costs  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary-  that  further  reading  Of  the  statement  of  Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical 

land,  and  Virginia   of   $300,000  as  proposed  the  managers  b€  disjjensed  with.  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

by  the  Senate.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  t^e  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

Amendment  No.  36:  Deletes  section  num-  ^v,_  rpn-iest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken-  concur  In  the   Senate  amendment   with   an 

ber  proposed  by  the  Senate.  :„L„,  amendment    changing    the    section    number 

tUCKy.'  rieietine  chauffeurs  or  drivers  for  the 

Conference  total— with  comparisons  There  was  no  objection.  ^^u^t  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 

Federal  funds:  (Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given  ^^  Columbia,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 

New  budget  (obiigationai)  au-  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  ^^^^  ^j  Columbia  CouncU,  and  reducing  the 

thorlty,  fiscal  year  1971 $135,  263,  000         j^j,ks  and  include  certain  comparaUve  limitation  on  funds  to  pay  the  oony>ensatlon 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob-  tahiilatlons  )  of  chauffeurs  or  drtvere  from  $30,000  to  $12- 

llgational)      authority      (as  x^    i^^TT^TlVTl    Mr    Speaker    as  you  000,  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

amended) ,  fiscal  year  1972.  289,  197, 000         Mr.  NATCHEK.  Mr.   Bpeaiter,  »*>  j-uu  -» 
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will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  now  before  the 
House  includes  $932,512,700  in  District  of 
Coltunbia  funds.  This  is  $41,450,000  less 
than  the  amount  contained  in  the  House 
bill. 

The  conference  report  now  before  the 
House  contains  the  sum  of  $255,378,000 
for  capital  outlay.  Tlie  House  bill  con- 
tained $301,328,000  and  the  Senate  bill 
contained  $192,328,000. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  com- 
plied with  the  limitation  of  39.619  em- 
ployees for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. In  the  conference  report  before 
us  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  figure  is  strict- 
ly adhered  to  and  we  are  within  the  limi- 
tation set  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  tlie  $72,486,- 
000  for  rapid  rail  transit  is  a  part  of  this 
bill.  This  is  the  amount  requested  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  share  for  the  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972. 

We  must  have  freeways,  express  buses, 
and  a  rapid  transit  system.  In  order  to 
meet  the  tremendous  day-by-day  growth 
of  traffic  the  freeway  system  must  be  car- 
ried out,  along  with  the  present  rapid  rail 
transit  system  that  is  now  under  con- 
struction. The  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and 
1970  are  the  law  and  must  be  complied 
with.  Both  systems  must  proceed  to- 
gether. 

President  Nixon  has  emphatically 
stated  time  after  time  that  we  must  have 
a  balanced  system  of  transportation  for 
our  Nation's  Capital  and  that  the  High- 
way Acts  of  1968  and  1970  will  be  en- 
forced. On  August  12,  1969,  President 
Nixon  directed  the  following  letter  to  me : 

Dear  Bcl:  Your  diligent  efforts  through 
the  years  to  ensure  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  wUl  enjoy  a  baltmced  transporta- 
tion system  art  very  much  appreciated  by 
aU  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  our  Capital  City.  As  you  know,  I  have 
previously  expressed  my  desire  that  a  fair 
and  effective  settlement  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved In  the  transportation  controversy  be 
reached  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  those 
concerned — central  city  dwellers,  suburban- 
ites, shoppers,  employees  and  visitors.  'It  is 
my  conviction  that  those  steps  necessary  for 
a  fair  and  effective  settlement  have  been 
taken. 

The  City  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  now  voted  In  favor  of  a  resolution  to 
complete  the  requirements  of  a  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1988.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia directed  the  Department  of  Highways  to 
Implement  Immediately  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
directed  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
to  rescind  the  letter  of  his  predecessor  dated 
January  17.  1969,  thus  placing  these  projects 
back  into  the  Interstate  System.  Further- 
more, the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  has 
been  directed  to  work  cloeely  with  the  High- 
way Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  order  to  continue  work  until  completion 
of  all  projects  and  the  study  called  for  In 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  I  trust 
that  these  actions  will  fulfill  the  criteria 
which  you  set  forth  In  your  statement  of 
Augxist  II,  1969. 

The  District  of  Coltimbla  Oovemment  is 
firmly  committed  to  completion  of  these  proj- 
ects as  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1988 
provldea.  I  Join  the  District  of  Columbia  Oov- 
«mmient  in  that  commitment,  and  I  have  di- 
rected the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 


tary of  Transportation  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  vigorously  defend  any  lawsuits 
which  may  be  Bled  to  thwart  the  continua- 
tion of  the  projects  called  for  by  the  Act. 

A  balanced  transportation  system  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  growth  and  development 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  hope  that  this 
evidence  of  tangible  progress  would  permit 
us  to  assure  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  your  Subcommittee  will  be 
in  a  pKJSltlon  to  approve  the  $18,737,000  de- 
leted from  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
bill  together  with  the  $21,586,000  in  the  Reg- 
ular Appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of 
Col\imbia  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Still  maintaining  that  the  Highway 
Acts  of  1968  and  1970  are  the  law  and 
must  be  enforced,  the  President  on  April 
27,  1971,  directed  the  following  letter  to 
me: 

Dear  Bn.L:  The  regional  rail  rapid  transit 
system  (KfETRO)  project  stands  today  at  a 
critical  point  In  its  history.  Construction 
work  Is  evident  in  downtown  Washington, 
The  first  suburban  construction  will  begin 
this  summer.  Interruption  in  the  downtown 
construction  work  now  underway  penalizes 
both  residents  and  merchants,  the  latter  of 
whom  have  already  suffered  business  losses 
due  to  METRO  construction,  and  delays  the 
first  day  of  operation. 

Unfortunately,  previous  delays  and  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  economy  have  in- 
creased the  original  construction  cost  esti- 
mates by  approximately  $450  million.  In  my 
recent  message  to  the  Congress  on  District 
affairs,  I  have  reaffirmed  my  commitment  to 
METRO  and  proposed  a  plan  which  would 
solve  its  new  financial  problems  without  in- 
creasing the  net  financial  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury, 

I  know  of  your  commitment  for  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. I  fully  share  that  commitment.  Because 
of  this  concern,  I  have  reviewed  the  status  of 
the  DC.  interstate  highway  projects  man- 
dated by  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Acts  of 
1968  and  1970.  My  review  Indicates  that  the 
District  Government  Is  In  full  compliance 
with  the  requhrements  of  these  Acts  within 
the  constraints  of  Judicial  actions.  I  reaffirm 
my  pledge  to  you  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved  with  these  projects  con- 
tinue to  work  diligently  to  facilitate  progress 
on  these  Interstate  projects.  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  a  pres- 
entation to  you  and  other  interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience as  to  the  current  status  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  other  projects  named  In 
the  1968  and  1970  Highways  Acts.  We  are 
taking,  and  will  pursue,  all  necessary  and 
appropriate  action  within  the  law  to  ex- 
pedite the  construction  of  the  Bridge. 

I  believe  these  actions  provide  tangible 
evidence  of  both  the  District  and  Federal 
Governments'  commitment  to  complete  these 
highway  projects.  I  request  that  your  Sub- 
committee give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  $34.2  million  fiscal  year  1&7I  supple- 
mental for  the  District's  contribution  to 
METRO. 

Sincerely, 

RicHARn  Nixon. 

On  November  18,  1971,  the  President 
issued  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  rapid  rail  transit-freeway  im- 
passe. The  statement  is  els  follows: 

Late  In  its  second  century  of  life  as  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  Is  suffering  severely  from  hardening 
of  vital  transportation  arteries.  The  n«ariy 
three  million  people  In  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  Its  Maryland  and  Virginia  sub- 


urbs are  acutely  aware  of  this  worsening 
problem  as  they  struggle  to  move  about  the 
area  pursuing  business  or  pleasure  or  the 
work  of  government.  So  are  the  eighteen 
million  visitors  who  come  here  each  year 
from  across  the  country  and  around  the 
world,  expecting  magnificence— and  finding 
it,  but  finding  also.  In  the  simple  matter  of 
getting  about  the  city,  more  frustrations 
than  they  deserve  In  the  Capital  of  a  Nation 
that  has  sent  men  to  the  moon. 

In  recent  months,  though  Washlngtoniana 
have  also  become  increasingly  aware  that 
something  is  being  done  about  the  trans- 
portation tangle  Metro — our  superb  area- 
wide  rapid  rail  transit  system  of  the  future 

Is  already  a  fact  of  life  for  all  who  use  the 
downtown  streets,  as  construction  pushes 
ahead  on  the  first  8  miles  of  the  project. 
Streets  are  dug  up.  ventilation  shafts  have 
been  dropped,  tunnels  are  being  bored  Over 
$863  million  has  already  been  committed 
by  the  el^ht  participating  local  Jurisdictions 
and  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  same 
time,  a  coordinated  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem for  the  region  Is  progressing  toward 
completion,  as  many  thousands  of  detouring 
commuters  know. 

We  need  these  freeways,  and  we  need  the 
Metro  badly.  I  have  always  believed,  and 
today  reaffirm  my  belief,  that  the  Capital 
area  must  have  the  balanced,  modern  trans- 
portation system  which  they  will  comprise. 
Yet  now.  almost  incredibly  In  light  of  the 
nvanifest  need  for  both  of  them,  the  future  of 
both  Is  Jeopardized  by  a  complex  legal  and 
legislative  snarl. 

To  save  them,  here  is  what  has  to  happen : 

1.  The  local  highway  actions  mandated  by 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and 
1970  must  go  forward  Immediately. 

The  question  whether  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Federal  Government.  In  their 
efforts  to  carry  out  this  mandate,  are  pres- 
ently In  compliance  with  statutory  require- 
ments, has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy  liti- 
gation. The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  recently  ruled  that 
they  are  not  yet  in  compliance.  In  the  case 
Involving  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are.  Accordingly,  I  have 
ordered  the  Attorney  General  to  proceed  with 
the  filing  of  a  motion  for  rehearing  en  banc 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals.  I  have  also  in- 
structed him.  if  that  fails,  to  file  a  petition 
for  certiorari  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  The  Metro  system  must  move  toward 
completion  and  operation  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Not  only  do  delays  in  METRO  work  cost 
taxpayers  heavily;  they  might  even  erode 
confidence  and  cooperation  seriously  enough 
to  consign  the  entire  project  to  an  early 
grave,  with  all  the  sad  consequences  that 
could  have  for  'metropolitan  development  In 
the  years  ahead.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress, 
therefore,  to  take  appropriate  action  at  once 
to  end  the  present  delay  and  to  prevent  any 
more  such  derailments  of  METRO  progress. 

We  have  come  to  a  critical  Juncture. 
Obedience  to  the  law  Is  at  stake.  A  huge 
Investment  Is  at  stake.  The  well-being  of  the 
Capital  area  Is  at  stake.  It  Is  time  for  respon- 
sible men  to  Join  In  responsible  action  and 
cut  this  Gordian  knot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  will  carry  out  the  commitments 
set  forth  in  the  letters  and  the  statement 
and  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  should  immedi- 
ately join  with  the  President  in  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  in  the  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and 
1970. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  Is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee  with 
the  Members  on  this  side  and  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Davis  of  Wls- 
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cousin  Mr.  Scherle  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana  are  all  outstanding  Members  of 
the  House.  They  attended  all  of  the  hear- 


ings and  were  present  at  the  markup  of 
the  bill.  All  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee are  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Capital  City. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  submit  this  confer- 
ence report  for  the  approval  of  the 
House, 

I  include  the  following  table: 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    APPROPRIATION    BILL,    1972    (H  R.    11932)    COHFERCNCE    SUMMARY 
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New  budget 

(obligalional) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1971 
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Budget  esti- 
mates ol  ne* 
(obligational) 
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fiscal  year  1972 
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New  budget 
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authority 
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House  bill 

<«) 
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(6) 
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New  budget 
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FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  ol 

'ttaMund "'^'■°g°ro 

Water  fund 2.606,000 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund.  1,  432,000^ 

Total,  Federal  payment  to 

the  Dislncl  of  Columbia   . 

Laan5  to  the  District  of  Co  umbia 

lor  capital  outlay  (Irom  the  US 

Treasury) 

C»nera!  fund    

H  ghway  lund  

Aalei  lunrt         ■ 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 


:  $181,600,000 
2,  b72,  000 
l,bH,000 


J 162,  000, 000 
2  572,000 
1  514,000 


$179,000,000 
2,  S72,000 
1,514,000 


166,000,000 
2  572.000 
1   514  000 


-  J35,  000,  000 
-  66.  000 
~  82,  000 


-$15,600,000 


r$4.000.000 


-  $13,000,000 


134,938  000         185,686,000         166,086.000         183.086.000         170.086.00O_    j^3j,148^0OT      j-15,600.000         j-4,0()0,000^      -13^^^ 


72,  486,  000 
9. 000. 000 
6  000.000 

15,600,000 


7?,  486, 000 
8  000,  000 
6,000,000 

15.600.000 


72,  486,  000 
8  000,000 
6,  000,  000 

15.600,000 


72  486  DW)         -72,486,000 

8  000  000  ^8,000,000          -1,000,000 

6  000  000  -6,000.000       

15  600,000        ^15,600,000.. 


Total,  loan  appropriation  lo 
District  D(  Columbia     103. 088,  OOP 


102,088,000         102.086,000 


Total,  Federal  lunds  to  the 
District  ol  Columbia 
Commission  on  the  Organization  cl 
the  Government  ol  the  Dislrict 
Dl  Columbia   

l.U  938,000 
325,  COO 

Giand  total.  Federal  lunds 

13?  263,000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATtO  FUNDS 

Opera!, ng  expenses' 

Geneial  operating  expenses    . 
Pubi.c  safely 

55  350,  735 
153,106,000 
161   727  800 

11,773,600 

Human  resources .    . 

HigliAay;  and  traffic 

Sanitary  engineering 

Settlement  ot  claims  and 
suits 

168.570,900 
20  989,  000 
39,  060,  500 

45,634 

Total,  operating  expense' 
Repayment  ol  loans  and  inleresi 
Cai  ilal  oullav                          -    -    - 

620,624,169 
15.563,000 
70, 984, 393 

280,  772,  000 
425.000 


?68. !  72,  000 


425,000 


285,172,000 
425.000 


102.086.000      +102,086.000 

272.172.000      -1-137, 234,000 


-1,000,000 


-16  600,  COO 


+4,000,000 


-13,000,000 


289,197.000  268.597.000 


425.000  +100,000.  

285,597,  OOO"        572^597,000      +137,334.000        -16.600.000  +4, 000.  WO 


-13,000,000 


Grand  total.  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia appropriated 
lunds — 


60,  997,  000 
174,177,000 
178  558,000 

12,826,000 
206,  962,  000 

21   359,000 

40.  700,  000 

23,000 

695  602,  000 

23,  573,  700 
326.106.000 


58  860,  000 
!69  167,000 
166  970,000 

12,658,000 
181   378,000 

20  500.000 

39,  505,  000 

23,000 

649,061,000 

23,  573,  700 

301,328,000 


58.  %7,  000 

169  033,000 

1/5  890,000 

1', 611, 000 

190  139,000 

20  202,  000 

39,  274,  000 

23,000 

666.  139,  COO 

23,573,  700 

192  328,000 


58  757  COO 
168  275,000 
171   517,000 

12.611.000 
182  402.000 

20,  202,  000 

39,274.000 

23.000 


653  061,000 
23,  573.  70(J 
255,  878  000       - 


-  3  406,  ;65 

•  5  169,000 

-9  759,000 

-837,400 

13,  831, 100 

-787,000 

-213,500 

-22,634 

32,436,831 

-8,010,700 
184,893,607 


-2  240,000 
-5  902,000 
-7,041,000 
-215,000 
-24  560  OOO 
-1  157  000 
-1   426  000 


-103.  OOO 
-892.  000 

-4,547.000 
-47,000 

-1,024.000 
-298,000 
-231,000 


-210.000 

-758,000 

-4,373,000 

-7,737,000 


-4?,54l,00a 

-  70,  223.  000 


+4,  000. 000 

-45,450,000' 


-13,078,000 
+63.' 550, 006 


707  171,562      1,045,281,700  573  962  700 


882  040  700         932,512.700      +225,341.138      -112,769.000        -41.450.000         +50,472,000 


'Excludes  $8  000  000  special  1-time  payment  to  finance  f.scal  year  1970  pay  increases  tor 
policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers,  but  includes  $5,000,000  special  !-time  payment  to  finance  court 
recfganiialion  costs. 

At  tliis  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  (Mr,  Gerald  R. 
Ford i . 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  outset  let  me  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I  believe 
that  they  and  their  subcommittee  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  a  most  difficult 
area. 

I  basically  agree  with  the  recom- 
meiidations  of  the  subcommittee,  aside 
from  the  subway  problem,  I  applaud  the 
strong  attitude  they  have  taken  in  try- 
in.i?  to  make  some  sense  out  of  District 
of  Columbia  fiscal  affairs.  It  has  been  a 
most  unfortunate  and  regrettable  last 
48  hours  trying  to  find  an  answer  so  that 
the  Congress  could  adjourn,  and  this 
conference  report  was  one  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Because  I  have  such  deep  sympathy 
for  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  their 


■  loHuriP.!  tSS  600  000  in  H  Doc  92  179  [Glmates  in  House  and  Senate  reports  ($170,000,000) 
refllcf^drl^ionTvi^ciSoy^uthorized  m  reyenue  bill  as  j«ssed  bv  House  and  we-e  sub.ect 
to  revision  on  submission  ol  foimal  amendment  above,  daied  Oec.  A  .»'l. 


associates.  I  believe  the  Hou.sc  owes  them 
a  real  roimd  of  applause, 

I  know  that  next  year  we  are  going 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  a  problem,  I 
will  support  them  then  as  I  have  tried 
to  support  them  this  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  from  top  to  bottom,  had  better 
understand  that  we  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  a  lack  of  responsibility  on  the 
pai  t  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  meet 
its  own  fiscal  responsibilities.  They  have 
not  met  their  fiscal  responsibiUlies, 

Let  me  give  one  answer  out  of  many. 
They  should  have  increased  real  estate 
taxes  not  by  10  cents,  but  by  30  cents. 
It  was  inexcusable  that  they  failed  to 
meet  that  responsibility.  If  they  had 
acted  properly,  the  deficiency  in  funds 
would  not  have  appeared  as  it  did  in 
this  conference  report. 

To  the  extent  that  I  can.  I  am  putting 
District  officials  on  warning  that  they 
have  to  get  their  taxation  program  in 
order    They    have    to    get    their    fiscal 


affairs  in  order,  or  they  are  going  to  have 
more  trouble  next  year  than  they  have 
had  this  year. 

I  do  not  think  they  want  that.  I  ap- 
preciate the  wiUingness  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  to  yield  to  me.  Again  I 
pay  my  respects  to  him  and  to  liis  as- 
sociates. I  think  they  have  done  a  fine 
job  and  they  deserve  the  plaudits  of  the 
House.  .,,     , 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER,  I  yield  tc  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota, 

Mr,  NELSEN,  First,  may  I  express  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
iMr.  Natcheri  and  his  subcommittee, 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin 
(Mr.  DAVIS',  for  their  diligent  job. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  clear  up  and  that  is  the  new  Superior 
Court  Building.  Do  we  make  available 
proper  amounts  to  take  care  of  the  crime 
bill  that  was  passed  here— that  this  will 
Uike  care  of  that  situation? 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  the  matter 
pertaining  to  the  $3  million  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  building — and  the  $757,900 
for  additional  Judges  and  supporting 
staff — has  been  deferred.  These  requests 
will  come  back  before  this  subcommit- 
tee before  too  long  and  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  careful  consideration  wiU 
be  given  to  them. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  just  want  to  comment 
to  the  effect  that  I  think  in  our  au- 
thorization bill  on  the  floor  we  included 
the  money  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned. I  am  concerned  about  this  dele- 
tion. I  hope  we  will  attend  to  this  im- 
portant matter  on  our  return  after  the 
recess,  because  I  know  of  the  very  deep 
concern  of  this  Congress  with  reference 
to  the  crime  bill  and  the  procedures  of  the 
new  court,  the  additional  judges  that  we 
would  need.  I  think  everyone  agreed  this 
was  a  must.  However,  I  am  comforted 
by  the  assurance  that  attention  will  be 
given  after  the  recess.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  authorization  figure  and  that 
which  is  included  here  is  very  little  less 
than  the  figure  you  now  anticipate  will 
be  added  later. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow  I . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed  this 
conference  report  with  some  reluctance. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  all  of  the  items 
which  are  contained  in  the  bill.  However. 
I  thought  it  was  rather  necessary  that 
we  have  a  conference  report  and  dispose 
of  this  matter.  I  do  resent  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  about  a  very 
distinguished  cpmmittee,  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  subcommittees 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
District  of  Columbia  bill,  and  who  went 
to  conference  in  an  attempt  to  confer 
with  the  other  body,  and  they  did  confer. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
had  taken  the  Senate  bill  there  would 
have  been  no  new  schools,  there  would 
have  been  no  new  recreational  areas  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  street  repairs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

In  the  conference  the  House  conferees 
worked  this  out  so  that  there  will  be 
schools  where  they  have  been  authorized, 
and  they  will  have  recreational  areas  for 
the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  I  said,  these  would  not  have  been 
included  if  we  had  accepted  the  bill  of 
the  other  body. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
thing.  Mr.  Speaker.  Every  member  of  the 
subcommittee  went  to  conference,  and 
they  were  there  meeting  together,  trying 
to  adjust  these  matters,  but  in  the  other 
body  one  Senator  on  the  majority  side, 
and  one  on  the  minority  side  handled  the 
entire  conference.  That  is  not  a  confer- 
ence. If  all  of  them  had  attended  the 
conference  as  our  members  did  I  think 
this  matter  could  have  been  resolved 
much  sooner  than  it  wsis. 

I  congratulate  this  subcommittee,  and 
the  Members  on  both  sides,  for  their 


efforts  to  bring  about  a  conference.  We 
have  read  and  seen  things  in  the  paper, 
and  heard  things  on  the  radio  about  this 
House  committee  that  just  are  not 
factual.  I  listened  last  night  to  one  radio 
program  that  said  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  <  Mr.  Mahon  ) 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford  i  .  and  myself  were  deep  in  a  little 
room  here  in  the  Capitol  trying  to  con- 
nive some  way  to  keep  the  Metro  funds 
out  of  this  bill.  There  is  absolutely  no 
truth  in  that,  absolutely  none,  becau.«e 
we  have  all  agreed  that  this  House  work- 
ed its  will  and  the  Senate  theirs,  and  the 
Metro  funds  are  here.  Some  of  us  may 
not  have  liked  that,  but  it  was  the  will 
of  the  House.  We  never  at  any  time  did 
anything  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Metro 
funds  out  of  this  bill.  So  that  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  some  people  who  go  on 
the  air  and  make  reports  of  that  kind 
I  think  should  be  criticized.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  peo- 
ple who  irresponsibly  make  statements 
of  that  kind. 

So  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Fordi 
that  the  officials  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ought  to  be  on  record,  and  I 
would  urge  that  if  there  is  another  au- 
thorization which  is  necessary  that  it  get 
in  here  in  time  so  that  we  can  consider 
it  and  work  these  things  out  properly. 

This  comniittee  was  held  up  for  an  au- 
thorization. If  that  authorization  bill  had 
been  in  sooner  we  would  not  be  here  to- 
day facing  this  hiatus  that  we  have  had 
over  this  bill. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  appreciate  the 
work  that  was  done  by  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schehle*. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  plus  valuable  experi- 
ence to  work  with  the  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  and  the  able  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr. 
Davis  > .  These  two  men  are  more  versed 
with  District  of  Columbia  problems  than 
any  other  Members  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  the  Members  to  know 
that  I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report. 
I  attended  every  single  meeting,  and 
heard  every  single  witness  with  such  a 
deplorable  track  record.  In  good  con- 
science I  could  not  sign  this  report.  Sit- 
ting through  the  hearings  and  listening 
to  testimony  leading  to  such  reckless, 
wasteful  spending  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  was  imbeliev- 
able.  There  is  no  way  that  I  coUld  have 
agreed  to  increase  the  initial  appropria- 
tion of  $162  million.  As  Members  of  this 
House  we  voted  for  that  amount  when 
the  bill  was  up  for  consideration.  I  offer 
my  compliments  to  the  District  officials 
for  their  dexterity  and  ability  in  using 
the  old  shell  game. 

Those  Members  who  vote  to  approve 
this  bill  grant  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  another  $40  million  in  di- 
rect Federal  payments.  Thus  we  are 
granting  this  body  more  than  a  30-per- 
cent increase  in  direct  Federal  funds 
over  what  the  Congress  approved  last 


year.  This  is  on  top  of  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Washington.  D.C.,  on  a  per 
capita  basis  are  more  than  five  times 
what  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  most  other 
States  receive. 

All  too  often  those  of  us  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  subcommittee  learned 
of  mLsnianagemcnt  and  shufflng  of  funds 
from  local  newspapers  and  other  media 
reports  rather  than  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  The  local  public 
officials  have  not  been  frank  or  honest 
w  ilh  this  subcommittee. 

The  reciprocal  tax  scare  tactic  and  tlie 
failure  to  increase  the  real  estate  taxes 
were  nothing  more  than  a  subterfuge  to 
bludgeon  this  Congress  into  granting  the 
District  additional  money  with  no  prom- 
ise of  efficiency,  just  more  money. 

This  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  was 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  force  some  fiscal 
responsibility  on  the  Federal  budget.  The 
House  was  extremely  generous  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  appropriated 
this  time.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  a  great 
deal  on  some  of  the  fiascos  that  were  re- 
vealed to  us  OS  members  of  the  ."^u!.icom- 
mittee.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  Is  to  read 
the  hearings.  You  will  be  .shocked  to  find 
out  that  any  department  could  deliber- 
ately spend  the  amount  of  money  they 
did  with  such  reckless  abandonment. 
They  threw  caution  to  the  wind  knowing 
that  this  House  in  its  generosity  would 
give  them  more  money  the  next  time 
around — which  we  have  done. 

Do  not  be  surprised  the  next  time  the 
Di.Urict  of  Columbia  budget  request 
comes  up.  because  it  is  goinR  to  be  .ia-,t  as 
big  as  this  one.  Where  is  the  end  goinc  ti 
be  as  far  as  the  amount  of  money  thr.t  v.e 
have  to  appropriate  consistently  to  the 
Districf  As  a  Member  of  this  body  rep- 
resenting 470,000  people  In  the  south- 
west part  of  my  State  of  Iowa.  I  re- 
.sent  the  duplication  of  effort,  the  over- 
lapping and  the  reckless  spending  that 
has  been  perpetrated  by  this  District  in 
a  number  of  years.  Yet  no  fiscal  restraint 
is  placed  upon  them. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  it— read  the 
hearings.  The  record  will  speak  for  It- 
self. Hold  on  to  your  hat,  because  when 
you  see  the  budget  request  next  year,  it 
Is  going  to  be  a  lot  larger  than  this  one — 
well  over  $190  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr..  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  GuDE  I . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  minimize  the  difficulties 
that  confront  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  its  work  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  time  and 
again,  the  District  government  consti- 
tutes both  a  State  and  county  govern- 
ment as  well  as  a  municipal  government. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  forever  accept  this 
as  an  excuse  for  continually  appropriat- 
ing additional  funds  and  yet  more  addi- 
tional funds. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  that  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  structure  of  the  city 
government  is  such  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  can  be  assured  that 
the  appropriations  requested  are  going 
to  be  utilized  with  full  effectiveness  and 
efficiency. 
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The  ranking  member  of  our  commit- 
tee Mr.  Nelskn  of  Minnesota,  is  head  of 
the  Little  Hoover  Commission  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  hopeful  and 
confident  that  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission will  develop  proposals  for  stream- 
lining the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment so  it  can  operate  in  an  economical 
manner  to  which  the  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled. Many  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  discussed  here  today  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  house-that-Jack-built 
structure  of  the  present  city  government. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Little  Hoover 
Commission,  under  Mr.  Nelsen's  leader- 
ship, uncovering  overlapping  duplications 
and  inefficiencies  which  not  only  produce 
Inflated  budgets,  but  makje  the  task  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task. 

I  thank  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

MVESS)  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  one  of  the  new 
members  of  this  subcommittee — and 
there  are  several  on  the  subcommittee 
who  are  new  members — I,  and  I  am  sure 
we  all.  approached  the  task  this  year 
with  some  trepidation,  some  misunder- 
standing, and  some  expectation  that  we 
might  be  able  to  help  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  met  diUgently  and  faith- 
fully. We  heard  the  testimony.  We  were 
not  against  the  administration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Mayor,  the 
Deputy  Mayor,  the  City  Council,  or  any 
member  of  this  fine  administration.  They 
are  all  very  conscientious  people,  trying 
to  do  a  very  fine  job,  and  they  need  help. 
For  myself  I  say  I  approached  my  re- 
sponsibility with  the  attitude  that  I 
would  try  to  give  them  some  help.  They 
inherited  a  situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  which  was  very  difficult.  I  think 
they  need  our  help. 

As  everyone  will  recall,  the  revenue 
bill  passed  by  the  House  contained  a 
Federal  payment  of  $162  million.  Our 
chairman,  Mr.  Natcher,  who  does  an 
excellent  job,  did  not  mean  to  mislead 
you,  but  we  have  heard  the  statement  in 
several  questions  In  the  House  that  the 
conference  now  comes  in  with  less  than 
the  House  version.  I  think  we  should 
make  clear  that  the  conference  came 
in — and  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report  either — with 
something  less  than  the  authorization 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Authori- 
zation Committee,  but  the  amount  is  still 
$4  million  more  than  the  House  approved 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

A  number  of  allegations  have  been 
made  about  the  conference,  most  of 
which  are  unfounded. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  the 
Members  should  know,  too,  that  this  is 
really  not  $166  million  for  the  Federal 
payment.  It  is  really  $168.2  million  in 
Federal  payment,  because  Uiere  is  also 
$2.2  million  without  any  validation  that 
could  come  from  us.  from  our  staff,  or 
from    anywhere    else  to    explain    why 


$2.2  million  representing  the  payment  of 
patients  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  was 
not  included.  We  know  we  will  have  to 
meet  that  amount  when  those  bills  for 
payment  come  in.  It  is  really  $168.2  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  Even  though  per- 
haps we  should  not  talk  about  it,  I  think 
that  later  we  will  be  faced  with  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  be- 
cause of  improper  allocation  of  funds 
in  this  particular  bill. 

The  gentleman  says  the  amount  is 
$168.2  million  and,  of  course,  this  also 
includes  the  Federal  Goverrunent  pay- 
ing for  services,  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  one  of  us  here  who  will  take  exception 
to  the  principle  that  we  should  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  sewers  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  we  should  also  pay  for 
the  water  we  consume.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment there. 

Let  us  go  through  some  of  the  figures. 
I  hate  to  belabor  this  subject  further.  I 
know  we  went  through  it  before.  But 
we  should  set  the  record  very  clear  here 
today. 

Back  in  1970  the  General  Accounting 
Office  said  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  receive  an  all-Federal  contribu- 
tion, that  the  funds  that  would  be  com- 
ing from  you,  the  taxpayers,  your  con- 
stituents, back  home,  would  amoimt  to 
$483,970,000.  That  is  more  than  13  States 
received  in  all  contributions,  city  and 
State  contributions  alike.  That  was  in 
1970.  ^.    ^ 

In  1971  we  went  up  a  little  bit  from 
$483  miUion.  At  that  time  all  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  amounted  to 
$540,154,000,  or  a  per  capita  sunoimt  of 
$730.  No  other  State  and  city  combined 
in  the  Nation  receives  that  much  per 
capita;  $730  each  person  received  here 
from  your  taxpayers.  Again,  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  do  not  have  some  re- 
sponsibility. This  is  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Frankly,  they  tried  to  reclaim  it,  saying 
it  is  not  our  Capital,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
people  who  live  here.  But  let  us  take  a 
look  at  what  this  is  going  to  do  this  year. 
What  are  the  estimates  of  total  contribu- 
tions? Not  the  $166  million  in  this  bill 
nor  the  $168.2  with  the  other  ccmtribu- 
tions.  but  total  contributions,  grants-in- 
aid,  loans,  and  so  forth,  that  will  never  be 
paid  back 

In  contributions  outright  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  it  will  amount  to  $650  mil- 
hon.  That  is  pretty  sizable.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money.  So  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  this  is  our  Nation's 
Capital,  it  is  something  everyone  of  us 
certainly  has  a  great  love  for.  For  the 
four  of  us  who  did  not  sign  this,  it  does 
not  mean  we  did  not  want  to  help  the 
city  of  Washington,  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. It  does  not  mean  we  want  to  see  the 
blind  go  without  payments,  or  the 
hungry.  This  was  charged  raice  in  a 
while,  that  some  of  us  wanted  to  see 
people  going  himgry.  But  as  long  as  we 
allow  this  thing  to  continue  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  is  not  going  to  im- 
prove. 

It  seemed  to  some  of  us  we  were  the 
last  stand. 
Someone  had  to  make  a  stand  and  say 


to  the  Welfare  Department  that  when 
they  have  one  welfare  worker,  that  is  a 
person  administering  funds  working  in 
the  welfare  agency,  for  every  56  constit- 
uents, that  means  one  worker  is  taking 
care  of  56  accounts. 

Does  anyone  know  of  any  place  in  the 
country  that  has  statistics  like  that, 
where  we  have  one  welfare  worker  work- 
ing for  every  482  people  living  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Those  are  tremendous  figures.  It  is 
just  unbelievable  that  a  city  of  this  size 
would  have  1,543  people  administering 
welfare. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Davis)  pointed  out  that  the  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  provision  would  have  to 
come  in  later,  which  really  made  the  fig- 
ure $168  million  plus. 

The  question  I  wish  to  put  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  the  new  superior  court  on 
which  we  worked  so  hard  last  season, 
a  450 -page  biU  which  everybody  pleaded 
for.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  will 
be  taken  care  of.  but  if  it  were  in  the  bill, 
we  would  very  nearly  approach  the  fig- 
ure I  submitted  in  the  authorization  bill 
which  included  the  court.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  observation  as  to  tlie 
court? 

Did  the  committee  discuss  this  and 
what  will  be  the  future  action  by  the 
committee  in  dealing  with  it,  because  I 
am  sure  we  all  agree  this  is  a  necessary 
move?  WUl  it  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
next  session? 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  committee  consid- 
ered this  in  quite  some  length,  and  the 
conferees.  The  conunittee  is  pretty  sym- 
pathetic with  the  need  for  additional 
judges  and  staff,  but  at  this  particular 
time,  it  became  a  matter  of  priority  as  to 
what  was  most  necessary  today  to  solve 
the  city's  problems.  This  Is  the  reason  it 
was  put  aside.  I  cannot  promise  what  the 
committee  will  do  next  year,  but  there 
was  complete  sympathy  for  this. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  our  deliberations  on  the 
new  court  and  the  problem  of  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  figures 
showed  about  3.000  or  4,000  cases  un- 
tried, with  people  out  on  bail  on  the 
streets  repeating  crimes.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  important  than  doing 
something  about  the  judicial  process  in 
the  hope  of  curbing  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  do  want  to  say  in  my 
judgment,  in  my  view  one  of  the  high 
priority  items  would  have  been  to  deal 
with  the  court.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
soon  do  that. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  believe  the  chairman  has  advised 
us  this  will  be  one  of  the  first  items  con- 
sidered next  year. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MYERS.  But  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  recall,  this  was  not 
to  come  on  until  January  1,  but  Judge 
Green  in  his  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee testified  it  was  going  to  be 
difficult  to  recruit  the  attorneys  or  judges 
as  well  as  the  more  than  270  staff.  Now 
here  we  are  at  almost  the  1st  of  Jan- 
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uary,  so  I  think  It  will  be  practically  a 
physical  Impossibility  for  them  to  recriut 
the  number  of  people  needed  before  April 
or  May,  so  really  I  do  not  think  we  will 
run  into  any  great  problem.  But  we  are 
sympathetic.  I  think  I  speak  for  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  this. 
Certainly  we  are  sympathetic. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very 
interested  in  the  figures  the  gentleman 
has  given  as  to  the  exceptionally  large 
per  capita  expenditures  which  the  Fed- 
erad  Government  is  making  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  would  lead  one 
to  believe  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
low  income  per  capita.  A  few  years  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  go  into  the  matter,  dis- 
covered that  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
one  of  the  highest  incomes  per  capita  in 
the  United  States,  considerably  larger 
than  the  State  we  live  in.  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  oi  that? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  yes,  the  Dis- 
trict does  have  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employment  figures  provided  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  show  imemployment 
was  2.6  percent.  That  is  2.6  percent.  Who 
here  in  this  body  has  an  unemployment 
rate  in  his  home  district  of  2.6  percent? 
Yet  we  have  one  of  the  highest  figures,  1 1 
per  hundred,  for  people  on  welfare  here. 
The  figures  just  do  not  jibe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  gone  a  little 
further  than  any  of  us  intended  to  on 
this  particular  bill — and  possibly  also 
timewise. 

It  seemed  to  me  something  had  to  be 
done,  but  in  the  interest  of  getting  home 
it  was  signed. 

I  shall  not  vote  for  it.  I  am  asking  any 
other  Member  not  to  vote  for  it. 

I  do  leave  you  with  one  warning.  I  hope 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  am  sure  I  will  not  be. 
The  authority  next  year  is  for  $190  mil- 
lion contribution  by  this  Government  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  today,  as  we 
vote  for  this  or  vote  against  it,  which 
ever  you  choose,  you  should  be  prepared 
for  a  much  larger  contribution  that  will 
be  asked  for  next  year. 

Very  honestly  I  say  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  helping  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  these  kinds  of  statistics. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  <  Mr.  GiAoao) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natchbr)  who  throughout 
this  entire  struggle  has  recognized  the 
necessity  for  coming  forth  with  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  in 
this  House  who  understands  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  more 
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than  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natchir) . 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  gentleman  and 
I  disagree  on  some  things,  though  not 
many.  One  was  the  Metro.  I  believe  very 
seriously  that  this  great  city  of  ours 
must  have  a  Metro  system. 

But  certainly  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  NATCHER)  understands  the 
problems  involved  in  running  the  city  of 
Washington  and  the  District  budget. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  conference  re- 
port. I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  be  100 
percent  satisfied  with  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference. The  essence  of  going  to  confer- 
ence is  to  compromise  our  disagreements, 
particularly  the  dollar  values  between 
this  body  and  the  other  body. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  rea- 
sonableness, we  have  met  many  long 
hours  and  many  days,  and  because  of 
the  understanding  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  and  the 
other  conferees,  we  have  reached  a  com- 
promise. 

I  certainly  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Bow  I  who  also  understood  the  import- 
ance of  having  an  appropriation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahoni,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

Through  the  efforts  of  these  three 
men,  at  long  last,  we  are  able  to  come 
forth  with  a  good  budget,  one  with  which 
the  District  can  live. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  On  this 
matter  of  welfare  and  on  expenditures 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  say  again 
today,  as  I  have  said  many,  many  times, 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  Capital 
City  of  all  Americans,  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  from  wherever  we  come.  I  for 
one  take  great  pride  in  this  great  city  of 
Washington.  I  want  to  see  it  the  great 
Capital  that  it  is,  not  just  for  the  people 
who  live  here  but  for  the  millions  and 
millions  of  Americans  who  visit  this  city 
year  in  and  year  out  and  who  have  a 
tremendous  love  for  it.  We  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  this  not  only  a 
great  city  but  also  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world,  the  greatest  Capital  City  in 
the  world. 

Because  of  that  and  other  reasons  we 
have  so  many  of  these  inordinate  expen- 
ditures, tremendous  expenditures. 

In  the  area  of  welfare,  I  want  to  see 
a  tightening  up  in  welfare. 

I  want  to  see  some  investigation  of  wel- 
fare abuses.  I  assure  this  House  that  I 
shall  work  with  my  chairman  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  have  an  investigation.  I  cer- 
tainly serve  notice  on  the  people  admin- 
istering this  city  government  that  they 
have  to  do  some  investigating  in  the  field 
of  welfare. 

But  let  me  serve  up  one  word  of  cau- 
tion. It  is  so  easy  to  fool  ourselves  sug- 
gesting that  investigations  will  get  the 
chiselers  off  the  welfare  rolls,  but  that 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  will  not  to  a 
great  degree.  Welfare  is  a  much  more 
complicated  matter,  because  basically  the 
great  problem  of  welfare  is  made  up  of 
children,  old  people,  blind  people,  dis- 
abled people,  and  sick  people.  There  is 
not  an  American  aUve  today  who  does 
not  want  to  do  what  is  right  for  people  in 
these  desperate  situations. 


Why  do  the  welfare  rolls  grow?  You 
can  blame  it  on  the  law  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  involving  resi- 
dency. It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
decisions  were  all-encompassing.  I  hap- 
pen to  disagree  with  them,  but  when  the 
Supreme  Court  knocked  down  the  resi- 
dency requirement  it  meant  that  people 
could  move  from  one  place  to  another 
and  immediately  go  on  the  welfare  rolls 
Naturally,  people  will  leave  the  hinter- 
lands and  move  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  the  living  and  the  environ- 
ment is  better  and  where  the  welfare 
payments  are  much  better.  Until  we  re- 
solve this  great  problem,  we  will  have 
increasing  expenses  in  welfare. 

We  compromised  many  figxu-es  in  this 
bud'-jct,  but  I  think  we  took  care  of  every- 
thing that  had  to  be  done  irmnediately. 
There  is  money  included  for  the  Federal 
City  College,  which  will  enable  it  to  start 
its  4-year  program  and  obtain  accredi- 
t;ition.  There  is  money  for  welfare  and 
for  other  important  necessities  in  the 
District  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the    gentleman    2    additional    minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Some  appropriation  re- 
quests we  have  had  to  defer.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  additional  seven  judges  un- 
der the  court  reorganization  system  was 
deferred,  not  because  anyone  on  the 
subcommittee,  to  my  knowledge,  was 
against  it — and  certainly  I  know  my 
chairman  was  not  against  it — but  it  was 
one  of  those  things  that  was  deferred 
in  the  conference.  I  am  sure  that  when 
we  come  back  in  the  early  winter  and 
have  a  supplemental  appropriation  we 
will  work  this  out,  because  we  must  have 
a  much  more  efficient  and  able  and  en- 
larged judiciary  system,  as  we  will  have. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  after  many 
days  of  conferring  and  many  days  of 
trying  to  compromise  and  settle  oiu-  dif- 
ferences, I  again  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  of  those  who  have 
made  this  conference  i>os6ible,  particu- 
larly to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchkr),  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMFT    OrFERED    BY     MR.    DAVTS 
OP    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  DAVIS  df  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  &&  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  on  H.R.  11932  to 
the  Committee  oX  Conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  queetion  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^rgre — yeas  260,  nays  79,  not  voting  92, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  467] 
YEAS— 260 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Beglch 
Bell 

Bergland 
Belts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
BrlnUey 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  NO. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 

Burke,  Iifass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

ColUer 

Collins,  111. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans.  CTolo. 
FasceU 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

GallflanaklB 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hillls 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mlcb. 


McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Blathlas.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnahall 
Monagan 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosber 
Murphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 
Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  lU. 
Pryor,  Ark, 
Qute 

Rallsback 
Rangel 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
.  Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slack 
Smltb,  lowk 


Rmlth,  N.Y. 

Taylor 

Whltehurst 

Snyder 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Staggers 

Teague,  Tex. 

WUson. 

Stanton, 

Thone 

Charles  H. 

J.WUUam 

Tleman 

Winn 

Stanton, 

Udall 

Wolff 

James  V. 

tniman 

Wright 

Steed 

Van  Deerlln 

Wylle 

Steele 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Vanik 

Yates 

Stephens 

Vlgonto 

Yatron 

Stokes 

Waldle 

Young,  Tex. 

Stubblefleld 

Wampler 

Zablockl 

Stuckey 

Whalen 

Zwach 

Symington 

White 

NAYS— 79 

Abbltt 

Griffin 

Nichols 

Abernethy 

Gross 

O'Konskl 

Archer 

Orover 

PoweU 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Price,  Tex. 

Baring 

Harsha 

Rarlck 

Bennett 

Hays 

Robinson,  Va. 

BevUl 

Hunt 

Runnels 

Blackburn 

Hutchinson 

Ruth 

Bray 

Ichord 

Satterfleld 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scherle 

Camp 

Jonas 

ScbneebeU 

Clausen, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebellus 

DonH. 

King 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Kyi 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

Lloyd 

Talcott 

Daniel,  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Terry 

Davis,  S.C. 

McColllster 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Davis,  WU. 

McE^wen 

Thomson,  WU. 

Denholm 

Mann 

Ware 

Dennis 

Mathis,  Ga. 

WhaUey 

Devlne 

Mayne 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

Michel 

WlUlams 

Duncan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wydler 

Flndley 

MUls,  Md. 

Young,  Fla. 

Fisher 

MlzeU 

Zlon 

Ooodling 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING — 92 

Anderson, 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mink 

Calif. 

Ford, 

Mitchell 

Anderson, 

WUllam  D. 

MoUohan 

Tenn. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Puqua 

Moss 

Ashley 

Gaydos 

ONelU 

BadUlo 

Goldwater 

Patman 

Baker 

Grasso 

PeUy 

Barrett 

Gray 

Pettis 

Belcher 

Griffiths 

Plrnle 

Blanton 

Oubser 

Puclnskl 

Blatnlk 

Hagan 

PurceU 

Boggs 

Hall 

QuUlen 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Wash 

.   UandaU 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hubert 

Roblson,  NY. 

Caffery 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Rosenthal 

Casey,  Tex. 

Horton 

Housselot 

Cederberg 

Jacobs 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Kastenmeler 

Sar  banes 

Clancy 

Kee 

Schmltz 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Sisk 

Cotter 

Lujan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Crane 

McClory 

Springer 

Derwlnskl 

McCloskey 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

McClure 

SuUlvan 

Dowdy 

McMUlan 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dwyer 

Macdonald, 

Veysey 

Edwards.  La. 

Mass. 

Waggronner 

Eshleman 

Martin 

WldnaU 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Flynt 

MUls,  Ark. 

Wyatt 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
LuJan. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.   Evlns   of   Tennessee   with   Mr.   Baker. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.   Jacobs  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 


Mr.  WUllam  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  MltcheU. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  PeUy. 
Mrs.    Grasso    with    Mr.    Roblson    of    New 
York. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.     Anderson     of     California     with     Mr. 
Bousselot. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hicks  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.    MUler   of   California   with   Mr.   Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  McCHory. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  PtirceU  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeler. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  McMUlan. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Messrs.  LLOYD  and  KING  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    Qf    DISAGKZXICKNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  1,  line  9, 
strike  out  "$162,000,000"  and  insert  "»179.- 
000,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MK.    NATCHE« 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  NATCHEa  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  projKwed  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert: "$166,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  .-s  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3.  Une  17, 
strike  out  "$58,860,000"  and  Insert  "$58,967,- 
000". 

MOTION   OFFERED  BT    MR.   NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  t«  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
"$58,757,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  5.  line  6, 
strike  out  "$169,167,000"  and  Insert  "$169,- 
033,000". 
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MonoK  orrauD  bt  mb.  natch^ 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natchex  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  And  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
'■$168,275,00O". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  strike  out: 

Sec.  16.  None  of  the  appropriations  In  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  any  employee  assigned  as 
chauffeur  except  for  the  Commissioner,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  City  Council :  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  premium  pay  to  any  em- 
ployee assigned  as  a  chauffeur  for  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  City  Council  which  exceeds 
In  the  aggregate  25  per  centum  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  applicable  to  such 
employee." 

And  Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"Sec.  15.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compen- 
sation (whether  by  contract  or  otherwise)  of 
any  individual  for  performing  services  as  a 
chauffeur  or  driver  for  any  designated  officer 
or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment (other  than  the  Conunissloner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil. Chief  of  Police,  and  Fire  Chief),  or  for 
performing  services  as  a  chauffeur  or  driver 
of  a  motor  vehicle  assigned  for  the  personal 
or  individual  use  of  any  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee (other  than  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU. 
Chief  of  Police,  and  Pire  Chief).  No  part  of 
any  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act,  in  ex- 
cess of  (30,000  in  the  aggregate,  shall,  in  any 
fiscal  year,  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation 
(whether  by  contract  or  otherwise)  of  in- 
dividuals for  performing  services  as  a  chauf- 
feur or  driver  for  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  or  for  performing  services  as  a 
chauffeur  or  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  as- 
signed for  the  personal  or  individual  use  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council." 

MOTION    OITEKED    BT     MB.     MATCHES 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Natchex  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  out  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  16.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation (whether  by  contract  cw  otherwise) 
of  any  individual  for  performing  services  as 
a  chauffeur  or  driver  for  any  designated  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  (other  than  the  Commlssioaer 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  Chief  of  Polios 
and  Fire  Chief) ,  or  for  performing  swvlceB 
as  a  chauffeur  or  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle 
assigned  for  the  personal  or  Individual  UM 


of  any  such  officer  or  employee  (other  than 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Chief  of  PoUce  and  Fire  Chief) .  No  part 
of  any  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act,  in  ex- 
cess of  (12,000  in  the  aggregate,  shall.  In  any 
fiscal  year,  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation 
(whether  by  contract  or  otherwise)  of  in- 
dividuals for  performing  services  as  a  chauf- 
feur or  driver  for  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  for  performing  serv- 
ices as  a  chauffeur  or  driver  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle assigned  for  the  personal  or  individual 
use  of  the  CommlSBloner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll  466  I 
am  paired  against  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11731.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
because  I  was  aboard  the  Eastern  Airlines 
shuttle  plane  which  departed  from  La 
Guardia  Airport  in  New  York  at  10  ajn. 
and  was  scheduled  to  arrive  at  National 
Airport  in  Washington  at  11  a.m.  Un- 
fortunately, due  to  bad  weather  that 
plane,  having  been  held  in  a  holding  pat- 
tern over  Washington,  did  not  land  until 
11:46  a.m.  after  the  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  regret  that  the  leadership 
adjourned  the  House  last  night  in  order 
to  postpone  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report  which  was  then  pendmg.  I  had 
delayed  my  departure  for  New  York, 
where  I  had  scheduled  business,  so  that 
I  could  cast  my  vote  against  it  as  I  did 
against  the  bill  when  it  passed  the  House 
on  November  17. 


CORBIE  F.  COCHRAN 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5419)  for 
the  relief  of  Corbie  P.  Cochran.  Jr.,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "Junior,". 
Page  1,  line  12,  strike  out  ",  Junior,". 
Page  2,  line  8.  strike  out  "Junior.". 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:    "An  Act 
for  the  relief  of  Corbie  P.  Oochran". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PARLIA'IKNTABT    INQUIRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  papers  at  the  desk 
representing — and  I  cannot  give  the 
Chair  the  number  of  the  bill  as  filed  yes- 
terday by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — the  bill  being  a  bill 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee?  I 
am  speaking  of  the  conference  report 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  H.R.  6095.  Are  those 
papers  at  the  desk? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  havv  reference  to  the  bill 
H.R.  6065? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl 
6065. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
papers  are  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  proposed  now  to  re- 
cesc  the  House  with  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  papers  pending  at  the  desk? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
was  just  about  to  annoimce  a  recess,  but 
the  Chair  will  withhold  that  aimounce- 
ment  in  order  to  recognize  Members  for 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  unrecorded  on  roUcall  No.  641.  I 
wish  to  state  for  the  Record  that  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  agreed  to  earlier 
today,  the  Chair  announces  a  recess  of 
the  House  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair;  and  the  Members  will  be  noti- 
fied by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  15  min- 
utes prior  to  reconvening. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills  ) . 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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(Roll  No.  468 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MoUohan 

Fuqua 

Montgomery 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Gaydos 

GHara 

Giaimo 

ONelU 

Goldwater 

Pelly 

Grasso 

Pepper 

Griffiths 

Pettis 

Gubser 

Plrnle 

Hagaa 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Hall 

QuiUen 

Hanna 

Randall 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rees 

Hathaway 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Hawkins 

Rousselot 

Hays 

Ruppe 

Hebert 

St  Germain 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Sarbanes 

Horton 

Saylor 

Jarman 

Scheuer 

Jonas 

Schmltz 

Kastenmeler 

Seiberllng 

Kee 

Slsk 

Kemp 

Smith,  Calif. 

Kluczynski 

Springer 

Kyros 

Stokes 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Lujan 

Sullivan 

McClory 

Teague.  Tex. 

McCloskey 

Thompson.  N.J 

McClure 

Tlernan 

McMillan 

Veysey 

Macdonald, 

Waggonner 

Mass. 

Wiggins 

Martin 

Wilson. 

Michel 

Charles  H. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wolff 

Mink 

Wyatt 

Mitchell 

Abourezk 
Abzug 
Alexander 
Aiicicrson, 

Tcnn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Blatnik 
Boiling 
Broolts 
Buchanan 
Caffery 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cedcrberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
Derwinskl 
Dit:gs 
Dowdy 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flvnt 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  316 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  December  10,  1971,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  6283.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10383.  An  &c\.  to  enable  professional 
Individuals  and  firms  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  obtain  the  benefits  of  corporate 
organizations,  and  to  make  corresponding 
changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act;  and 

HR.  10947.  An  act  to  provide  a  job  devel- 
opment investment  credit,  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  to  reduce  certain 
excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  international  fishery  con- 
servation programs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJR. 


11731)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11932)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  3,  4,  and  33  to  the  foregoing 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-452,  appointed  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  GuRNEY,  and  Mr.  Roth  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6065, 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  6065)  to  amend  section  903(c) 
(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  De- 
cember 14, 1971.) 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  managers  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  made  no 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  extend  for  an  additional 
10  years  the  period  during  which  excess 
funds  transferred  in  the  past  to  the 
States  from  the  Federal  unemployment 
trust  fund  may  be  used  for  administra- 
tive purposes. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  by  in- 
cluding a  new  title  estabUshing  a  pro- 
gram of  emergency  imemployment  com- 
pensation for  workers  who  have  exhaust- 
ed their  rights  to  basic  and  extended  un- 
employment compensation  in  states  that 
have  a  certain  rate  of  unemployment. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  emergency 
unemployment  comp)ensation  would  have 
been  payable  for  up  to  26  weeks.  The 
program  would  have  "triggered  in"  states 
that  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  6 
percent.  This  unemployment  rate  would 
include  the  insured  unemployment  rate 


and  the  rate  of  exhaustions  of  regular 
benefits.  The  program  would  have  lasted 
under  the  Senate  amendment  until  July 
1.  1973,  and  would  have  been  financed 
by  raising  the  Federal  imemployment  tax 
rate  from  3.2  to  3.29  for  calendar  years 
1972  and  1973. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
the  essentials  of  the  Senate  amendment 
but  made  several  major  changes  in  it. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
period  during  which  an  individual  could 
receive  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  reduced  from  26  weeks  to  13 
weeks.  The  conference  agreement  also 
modified  the  trigger  point  at  wliich  a 
State  becomes  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  emergency  unemployment  compen- 
sation program,  increasing  it  from  6.0 
percent  to  6.5  percent. 

The  conference  agreement  also  modi- 
fled  the  Senate  amendment  by  limiting 
the  period  during  which  the  program 
would  be  in  operation.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  the  program  would  have 
run  through  July  1,  1973.  Under  the  con- 
ference report,  no  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  would  be  paid  for 
any  week  which  ends  after  June  30. 
1972.  except  in  the  case  of  individuals 
eligible  to  receive  emergency  compen- 
sation for  a  week  ending  before  July  1, 
1972.  In  the  case  of  such  individuals  who 
were  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram prior  to  its  general  expiration  date, 
payments  could  continue  subject  to  the 
13-week  limitation  through  the  end  of 
September  1972. 

The  conference  committee  also  modi- 
fied the  method  of  financing  the  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  amendment  would 
have  financed  the  program  by  a  2 -year 
increase  in  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  rate.  The  conference  report  provides 
for  financing  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  by  repayable  ad- 
vances to  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  The  amounts  of 
benefits  paid  in  any  State  would  be  re- 
paid by  such  State  through  withhold- 
ing future  excess  Federal  unemployment 
tax  fimds  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
to  such  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  program  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee,  approxi- 
mately 538,000  workers  who  will  have  ex- 
hausted their  basic  and  extended  imem- 
ployment compensation  will  be  paid 
emergency  benefits  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  these  benefits  paid  to  these  workers 
will  be  $274  million. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program  is  a  short-term 
program  designed  to  assist  workers  who 
are  the  victims  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment due  to  unusual  circumstances.  The 
conference  report  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  new  program  and 
to  submit  a  report  before  May  1,  1972, 
including  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  operation  and  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  desirability  of  extending  it 
beyond  June  30,  1972. 

As  Members  will  recognize,  tiie  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  furnish  some  addi- 
tional relief  in  States  that  have  beei 
particularly  hard  hit  by  cutbacks   In 
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national  programs.  Including  the  defense 
and  space  programs.  In  certain  areas, 
these  industries  are  the  backbone  of  the 
local  economy.  "ITie  Federal  Government 
bears  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  unemployment  existing  in  these 
States,  since  it  is  the  result  of  Federal 
action.  For  example,  more  than  200,000 
workers  are  unemployed  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  alone.  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  insured  unemployment  rate 
is  running  at  approximately  10  percent. 

These  States  have  operated  their  un- 
employment insurance  programs  on  a 
basis  that  was  fiscally  sound  amd  prudent 
and  had,  at  the  beginning  of  this  long 
period  of  unemployment,  substantial 
reserves.  However,  they  experienced  such 
high  rates  of  imemployment  for  so  long 
a  period  of  time,  that  their  own  resources 
are  depleted  and  they  cannot  provide 
benefits  such  as  these  on  their  own. 

•nie  enactment  of  this  legislation  will, 
to  some  degree,  help  to  prevent  the  fami- 
lies of  these  imemployed  workers  from 
going  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Any  action 
that  we  can  take  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  welfare  families,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
directi(Bi. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  in  the 
present  session  of  Congress  to  boost  the 
national  economy.  The  amendment  we 
are  now  considering,  is  designed  to  do 
something  for  those  who  were  largely 
overlooked  in  these  other  measures.  The 
recently  approved  tax  legislation,  for 
example,  contained  a  number  of  pro- 
visions to  assist  taxpayers  and  businesses. 
Hopefully,  the  measures  already  taken 
will  help  to  alleviate  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment,  which  is  the  specific  tar- 
get of  this  amendment.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  effect  of  these  other 
measures  will  be  felt,  however.  In  the 
meantime,  this  provision  is  designed  to 
do  something  specifically  for  those  who 
have  been  particularly  adversely  affected 
by  problems  in  the  national  economy 
which  are  largely  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  conference  report  on  H-R.  6065. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  bill  passed  by 
the  House  was,  more  or  less,  a  simple 
housekeeping  amendment  to  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  It  was  a 
good  bill,  but  there  is  nothing  that  re- 
quires any  lorgency  in  its  enactment.  No 
tears  are  going  to  be  shed,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  this  conference  report  is  voted  down 
and  the  bill  itself  is  not  enacted  into  law 
at  this  time. 

We  sent  this  iiuiocuous  little  bill  over 
to  the  other  body,  which  added  to  it  a 
Rube  Gk>ldberg-type  discriminatory  wel- 
fare program  in  the  guise  of  an  extended 
imemployment  insurance  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  State 
that  pioneered  in  developing  an  imem- 
ployment insurance  program.  I  think  it  Is 
a  sound  program.  I  am  a  strong  believer 
In  the  program. 

And  precisely  because  I  believe  strongly 
in  the  program,  I  must  oppose  any  action 
that  would  undermine  It.  This  conference 
report,  it  seems  to  me,  would  do  a  real 
Job  of  undermining  the  insurance  con- 


cept in  our  basic  program  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Let  us  understand  this  point:  Un- 
employment compensation  as  such  is  not 
a  welfare  program.  It  is  an  insurance 
program  which  pays  benefits  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  the  individuals  involved.  The 
premiums  are  paid  by  the  employers,  and 
these  premiums  are  related  to  their  un- 
employment experience.  The  States  use 
what  is  called  experience  rating  in 
determining  how  much  tax  an  employer 
will  pay  into  the  fund  in  order  to  have 
money  to  pay  benefits  to  his  workers  who 
become  unemployed.  It  is  truly  an  insur- 
ance concept.  The  proposal  before  us, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply a  welfare  program.  Benefits  will  come 
100  percent  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  supporting  this  proposal. 
I  have  heard  him  say  time  after  time 
that  he  would  never  agree  to  paying 
money  out  of  the  general  fund  without 
a  needs  test.  But  here  we  would  be  pay- 
ing out  of  the  general  fund  without  a 
needs  test.  The  only  test  is  whether  the 
individual  has  been  imemployed  for  a 
certain  period  of  time.  We  would  be  pay- 
ing $274  million  out  of  the  Treasury 
which  is  so  far  in  the  red  that  it  should 
scare  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

This  is  really  a  dole  that  is  paid  not 
on  the  basis  of  need,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  welfare  programs,  but  solely  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  individual  has  been 
unemployed  and  only  to  those  who  are 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  insurance 
program.  Tliis  whole  scheme  is  a  mon- 
strosity. 

Now,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  unemployed,  no  matter 
where  they  are,  and  I  realize  that  we 
have  in  some  States  a  very  high  level  of 
unemployment.  But  let  me  review  a  little 
history  of  how  we  have,  in  the  past,  ap- 
proached this  matter  of  providing  some 
assistsuice  where  there  has  been  a  per- 
sistent and  rather  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment. 

In  1958,  and  again  in  1961,  we  provided 
temporary  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs.  In  each  case  the 
program  was  financed  through  taxes  on 
employers.  It  was  tied  directly  to  the 
same  responsibility  that  exists  under  the 
t>asic  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
But  each  program  was  enacted  hurriedly, 
and  the  chairman  and  I  both  felt  this 
was  an  unwise  procedure,  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  provision  in  the 
law  so  that  when  there  is  a  high  level 
of  unemployment  and  prolonged  period 
of  unemployment,  there  would  be  a 
system  to  trigger  benefits. 

So  what  did  we  do?  We  called  upon 
the  Department  of  Labor,  upon  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  and  busi- 
nesses, and  spokesmen  for  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Administrators  in  the  various  States,  to 
help  develop  permanent  legislation,  so 
that  it  would  be  on  the  books  with  trig- 
gering devices  and  a  methodology  for 
building  up  a  fund  to  pay  for  extended 
benefits. 

This  effort  came  to  fruition  with  the 
extended  benefit  program  enacted  Into 


law  a  year  ago — August  of  1970.  It  was 
part  of  an  overall  updating  and  revision 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program  we  enacted  then 
has  not  been  fully  implemented  and  is 
not  to  be  fully  implemented  until  Jan- 
uary 1972,  a  couple  of  weeks  from  now. 

Yet,  even  before  that  program  is  per- 
mitted to  operate  fully,  we  are  handed 
this  monstrosity  which  we  are  to  piggy- 
back on  top  of  it. 

So  I  am  sure  the  Members  can  see  the 
preposterous  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  conferees.  Let  me 
say  that  while  the  conference  report  was 
signed  and  agreed  to  by  three  House 
Members  of  the  conference,  there  were 
two  Members  who  did  not  sign  it — and  I 
was  one  of  them. 

Let  me  point  out  also  that  under  the 
act  we  passed  in  1970,  we  will  bring  ap- 
proximately 5  million  more  people  under 
coverage.  After  they  have  been  working 
for  a  sufBcient  length  of  time  they  will 
become  entitled  to  basic  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

Now  these  5  million,  who  will  not  be 
added  until  January  1,  will  not  get  any 
of  the  benefits  under  the  proposal  before 
us  today.  These  people,  we  say,  are  en- 
titled to  unemployment  compensation. 
But  no  matter  where  they  are,  they  will 
not  get  any  benefits  under  this  program. 
Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  12  million 
workers  who  still  will  not  be  covered, 
even  after  the  5  million  are  added  to  the 
eligible  group. 

That,  to  me,  certainly  is  discrimina- 
tory. This  compensation  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  general  treasury  and  paid  to 
certain  people  because  they  are  out  of 
work.  These  people  will  get  benefits  for 
the  13  weeks,  but  the  poor  fellow  who  is 
a  worker,  but  whom  Congress  has  not 
yet  covered  under  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act,  or  who  will  not  be 
covered  until  January  1  will  get  no  bene- 
fits. By  the  time  the  5  million  to  be  add- 
ed in  January  qualify  for  benefits,  if  they 
do  draw  some  benefits,  this  program  will 
be  out  of  existence.  It  expires  June  30,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  under  the  change 
made  by  the  conference  committee. 

How  can  we  vote  to  pay  general  funds, 
from  all  taxpayers,  to  a  select  group,  and 
ignore  the  needs  of  other  poor  people? 

One  of  my  main  points  is  that  we  do 
provide  today  for  extended  benefits  in  a 
well  designed  system  completely  consist- 
ent with  the  basic  unemployment  insur- 
ance program.  Yet  before  we  have  had 
any  real  experience  imder  it,  this  confer- 
ence report  would  graft  onto  it  an  en- 
tirely new  and  inconsistent  system. 

How  this  can  be  called  unemployment 
compensation  or  insurance,  when  It  is 
financed  out  of  the  general  fund,  I  just 
cannot  understand. 

The  Lord  only  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
designed  it.  We  do  know  that  it  was  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  one  of  its 
Members.  We  do  know  that  no  hearings 
were  held  by  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  legislation.  It  was  adopted 
as  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor. 
It  was  added  in  conneeti<xi  with  the  other 
body's  coiisideraaon  of  the  Revenue  Aet 
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of  1971.  This  was  just  another  one  of 
the  ornaments,  they  put  on  the  Christmas 
tree  at  that  time,  but  it  was  turned  down 
in  conference,  not  on  its  merits,  but  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  not  germane  to  a 
tax  bill. 

The  only  thing  we  have  on  this  pro- 
posal of  any  significance  other  than  the 
vote  in  the  Senate,  is  an  adverse  report 
from  the  Department  of  Labor.  Yet  de- 
spite that,  the  conferees  from  the  House 
accepted  this  amendment  which  makes 
very  substantial  changes  in  concepts,  and 
which  in  my  judgment  undermines  one 
of  the  reliable  and  necessary  systems  this 
Government  has  developed  to  take  care 
of  problems  of  the  unemployed. 

Yes,  it  was  adopted  in  the  conference. 

Those  House  Members  who  signed  the 
report,  three  out  of  the  five,  adopted  it 
with  little  more  than  a  half  hour  of  dis- 
cussion. The  skids  were  greased. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  if  this  is  the  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility for  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  now  wants  to  become 
noted.  Is  this  the  kind  of  action  for  which 
this  Congress  wants  to  be  noted?  I  would 
hope  not. 

To  show  what  a  hodgepodge  this  pro- 
posal is.  let  me  describe  the  method  of 
financing.  It  took  some  mental  gymnas- 
tics to  come  up  with  it.  What  the  net  ef- 
fect of  it  will  be  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  anybody  knows,  except 
that  general  Treasury  funds  are  going 
to  be  reduced  by  $274  million. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  13  weeks  ex- 
tended benefits  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
account.  This  is  the  account  we  set  up  to 
handle  the  extended  benefit  program 
which  we  adopted  a  year  ago  and  to  re- 
ceive the  revenue  from  the  increased  net 
Federal  payroll  level  we  imposed  at  that 
time  to  build  up  that  fund.  But,  as  I  say, 
the  program  really  has  not  become  fully 
operative,  and  yet  that  fund  is  broke. 
But  that  is  the  fund  out  of  which  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  these  benefits.  It  is  $60 
million  short  already.  It  owes  the  States 
$60  million  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Under  the  law  we  told  the  States  that 
those  who  elected  to  make  it  effective  be- 
fore January  1,  1972,  when  it  would  be- 
come applicable  in  all  States,  could  do 
so.  We  said  it  was  all  right  for  States  to 
put  it  in  effect  ahead  of  time. 

Some  States  have  put  it  into  effect.  In 
some  States,  it  went  into  effect  for  a 
while  and  then  went  out  when  the  unem- 
ployment situation  improved. 

Now,  what  has  happened  is  this:  Be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  money  in 
the  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion account,  the  States  were  told — and 
the  Department  approved  this — to  go 
ahead  and  pay  extended  benefits,  and  be- 
cause the  Federal  share  under  this  pro- 
gram is  50  percent,  when  there  is  suflB- 
cient  money  in  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account,  the  Federal 
Govenunent  will  pay  to  the  States  the  50 
percent  that  It  owes  them. 

We  now  owe  the  States  some  $60  mil- 
lion and  that  is  going  to  be  growing  with- 
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in  the  next  year.  It  will  grow  until  we 
get  in  a  situation  where  the  taxes  com- 
ing in  exceed  the  benefits  going  out. 

So,  then,  what  does  this  do?  It  says 
that  money  will  be  paid  out  of  an  account 
in  which  there  is  no  money.  The  account 
itself  is  broke.  However,  the  report  says 
that  we  will  have  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  reimburse  the  extended  benefit 
account,  so  appropriations  have  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose  from  the  general 
fund. 

Now  we  come  to  the  real  gimmick.  And 
I  am  amazed  at  my  chairman  for  even 
mentioning  that  it  exists  in  this  bill.  It 
is  so  ludicrous.  It  says  that  the  money 
will  be  paid  back  from  excess  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  returned  to  the  States 
under  the  Reed  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  report  on  this  bill  said 
about  the  possibility  of  any  money  being 
returned  to  the  States  under  the  Reed 
act.  You  will  find  this  on  page  2  of  the 
report,  and  I  quote : 

Since  1954.  however,  several  changes  have 
occurred  such  as  the  demands  that  were  made 
on  the  loan  fund  (Federal  Unemployment  Ac- 
count) and  the  creation  of  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  and  extended  un- 
employment compensation  accounts.  All 
three  accounts  must  be  built  up  to  a  pre- 
scribed level  before  funds  can  be  transferred 
to  the  States.  Consequently  funds  were  cred- 
ited to  the  States  only  In  three  calendar 
years,  1956.  1957,  and  1968. 

Now  here  is  the  heart  of  it.  This  is  the 
real  gimmick,  and  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  it 
is  really  an  outstanding  one.  It  looks  as 
if  money  would  be  borrowed  from  the 
general  fund,  but  committee  report  filed 
on  this  bill  says,  and  I  quote — 

No  additional  transfers  are  anticipated  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

And  everybody  admits  we  cannot  fore- 
see the  time  when  we  will  have  enough 
money  in  the  various  suicounts  to  cover 
all  of  the  various  costs  and  permit  a  re- 
turn of  funds  to  the  State  from  which 
these  mythical  "loans"  can  be  paid  back. 
The  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
left  holding  the  bag,  and  we  all  know 
and  expect  this. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  call  this 
unemployment  compensation,  but  it  is 
not  really  unemployment  compensation 
when  you  finance  it  in  that  manner. 

But  let  me  show  the  hybrid  nature  of 
the  amendment.  While  the  general  tax- 
payers pay  for  the  benefits,  the  adminis- 
trative costs  are  going  to  be  charged 
against  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account,  which  is  funded  by 
taxes  on  employers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  not  welfare  because  welfare 
is  generally  based  upon  need.  It  is  not 
unemployment  compensation  because 
that  is  based  upon  an  unemployment  tax. 
We  pay  this  out  of  the  general  fund,  but 
we  have  the  costs  of  administering  the 
benefits  that  will  be  paid  by  employers 
through  the  payroll  tax.  Where  are  we 
going? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  had 
wanted  to  complete  my  statement  be- 
fore yielding  but,  yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  want  to 
ascribe  politics  as  having  played  any  part 
in  this  bill,  but  I  do  know  that  a  couple 
of  presidential  aspirants  are  directly  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Well,  I  am 
not  even  going  to  try  to  speculate  tis  to 
what  brings  us  to  this  most  odd  situation. 

Let  me  just  add  a  few  more  points  on 
the  incongruity  and  the  inequity  that  is 
going  to  occur  here. 

How  can  you  justify  paying  extended 
unemployment  benefits  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund?  You  could  justify  it  where 
employers  are  to  pay  additicmal  bene- 
fits reasonably  related  to  part  employ- 
ment. But  how  can  you  justify  saying  you 
will  pay  for  13  weeks  of  additional  bene- 
fits in  one  State  because  it  has  a  com- 
bined unemployment  rate  of  6.5  percent 
and  not  pay  anything  in  the  adjoining 
State  because  it  has  a  rate  of  only  6 
percent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  an  additional  6 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  6  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  State  B  may  have  a  6-percent 
level  which  has  persisted  longer  than  the 
6.5-percent  level  in  State  A.  But  under 
this  proposal  you  would  be  taking  money 
out  of  the  Treasury,  and  giving  to  indi- 
viduals in  State  A  an  additional  13  weeks 
of  compensation. 

You  would  be  paying  a  full  year  of 
benefits  to  a  man  in  one  State.  But  what 
would  you  do  for  the  guy  in  the  next 
State  with  a  rate  of  6-percent  unemploy- 
ment? Nothing;  nothing. 

If  you  want  to  take  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  send  it  to  some  State  that 
maybe  has  five-tenths  percent  more  un- 
employment than  yours,  and  neglect  your 
own  people,  that  is  up  to  you.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  some- 
thing which  is  that  discriminatory. 

You  are  also  going  to  be  paying  more, 
for  instance,  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  some  other  States,  to  secondary 
earners  and  people  who  have  seasonal 
jobs. 

I  am  not  too  sure  but  that  the  very 
nature  of  this  program,  which  should  be 
designed  to  help  correct  the  long-term 
unemployment  problem,  dictates  that 
there  should  be  more  stringent  eligibility 
conditions  than  are  contained  in  this 
bill.  Also,  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
weeks  of  benefits  are  necessarily  the  an- 
swer to  long-term  unemployment.  They 
actually,  in  some  respects,  may  retard 
rather  than  promote  employment. 

Resistance  to  moving  from  one  area 
to  another  retards  an  individual's  chance 
of  reemplojrment.  Consequently  any  pro- 
gram that  contributes  to  this  resistance 
by  sustaining  ^i'T"  over  an  inordinate 
period  of  time  adds  to  the  problem 
rather  than  helps  to  solve  it. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  things  I 
think  you  ought  to  consider  seriously  as 
you  look  at  what  you  are  doing  here. 
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Many  individuals,  particularly  those  in 
States  with  low  qualllytng  earnings  re- 
quirements, and  with  the  uniform  dura- 
tion for  all  claimants,  will  receive  more 
money  in  benefits  than  they  had  earned 
as  a  basis  for  those  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  friend  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  as  one  who  wants 
to  see  it  work,  as  one  who  along  with 
the  chairman,  did  his  best  to  try  to  get 
a  system  written  into  the  law  that  woiild 
take  care  of  these  imusuEd  periods  of 
higher-than-usual  imemployment  over 
extended  periods  of  time,  I  think  this  is 
a  poor  amendment  that  is  going  to  plague 
us  if  we  adopt  it  today,  and  I  would  urge 
you  to  turn  down  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  say  that  this  pro- 
gram was  financed  through  the  General 
Treasury,  but  that  it  would  be  subject 
to  repayment  from  the  PUT  tax  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  it  is 
not.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  not  what 
it  says.  And  the  gentleman  is  experienced 
in  this  field  of  imemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  a 
former  administrator  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  would 
be  reached  only  in  the  event  a  State  got 
a  return  of  FUTA  collections  under  the 
Reed  act. 

But  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  says  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  money  to  be  distributed  under  the 
act.  That  is  the  only  way  it  is  paid  back 
under  this  bill.  Should  a  State,  let  us  say 
the  State  of  Washington,  somewhere 
down  the  line  be  eligible  for  some  Reed 
act  money,  that  would  have  to  be  credited 
against  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program  was  built  on  the  principle 
of  insurance.  It  has  worked  well  for  us 
for  some  40  years.  Each  State  is  al- 
lowed to  establish  its  own  weekly  bene- 
fit amounts  and  to  nm  its  own  State 
program  if  they  meet  certain  Federal 
requirements. 

If  we  approve  this  bill  today,  we  will. 
In  effect,  be  paying  for  imemployment 
insurance  to  insured  workers  from  the 
General  Treasury.  This  is  a  departure 
from  the  method  always  used,  with  pos- 
sibly one  exception,  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  it  is  true  when  we  pay  for 
these  benefits  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
we  are  close  to  making  this  a  welfare 
program. 

Now  none  of  us  want  to  see  unem- 
ployed workers  possibly  go  without  re- 
ceiving their  benefits.  The  workers  in- 
volved here  have  had  13  additional 
weeks,  and  this  bill  would  give  them  an 
additional  13  weeks.  If  we  allow  this  ex- 
tra time,  it  should  be  paid  for  by  an 
employer  tax,  or  some  other  means,  and 
not  taken  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin to  explain  to  us  again  exactly  how 
these  fimds  would  be  repaid  to  the  gen- 
eral Treasmy.  I  must  say,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  understand  or  to  believe 


that  these  funds  would  ever  be  repaid  to 
the  unemployment  insurance  program. 
We  are  told  that  none  of  these  moneys 
would  come  from  the  Reed  Act,  but  I 
question  that.  At  least  there  is  consid- 
erable doubt  how  it  is  proposed  that  any 
of  this  money  would  ever  get  back  to  the 
Treasury  or  how  it  would  come  from  the 
Extended  Benefit  Act.  I  think  we  are  kid- 
ding ourselves  to  think  that  this  would 
be  repaid. 

Conceivably,  if  we  had  a  high  rate  of 
employment — and  very  little  unemploy- 
ment— for  4  or  5  years  straight,  then  we 
might  be  able  to  get  a  surplus  in  these 
funds.  That  is  not  likely  to  happen  and 
none  of  us  ought  to  believe  that  it  will. 

I  would  much  rather  consider  giving  13 
additional  weeks  to  these  11  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  under  a  program  of  welfare 
or  a  direct  unemployment  insurance  tax 
instead  of  seeing  it  put  under  an  im- 
employment insurance  program  and  un- 
der the  guise  that  funds  will  be  repaid. 

I,  therefore,  will  vote  no  on  the  reso- 
lution on  the  measure  because  I  think 
this  bill,  as  well  intended  as  its  support- 
ers may  be  and  as  much  as  some  unem- 
ployed workers  may  need  the  benefits, 
violates  the  principles  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program. 

I  have  served  as  a  State  administra- 
tor and  am  proud  of  the  record  that  the 
State  unemployment  programs  make.  I 
do  not  want  to  adopt  anything  that  weak- 
ens this  program. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Ullman).  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  conference  re- 
port, because,  among  other  things,  it 
rapes  even  the  semblance  of  the  orderly 
and  responsible  legislation.  It  once  again 
points  to  the  bleeding  need  for  correct- 
ing the  abominable  and  inexcusable  leg- 
islative procedure  in  the  Senate.  Unless 
this  is  done,  I  predict  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  lose  all  respect  for  the 
operations  of  the  highest  legislative  body 
in  the  country.  Certainly  they  are  justi- 
fied in  doing  so. 

But  we  here  in  this  House  can  serve 
notice  on  the  other  body  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  condone  or  play  any  part  in 
this  irresponsible  means  of  legislating. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son, and  the  only  reason  we  are  here 
today  with  the  legislation,  is  because  the 
country  has  a  recession  problem.  Tlie 
fact  that  it  is  somewhat  spotty  and 
somewhat  segmented  in  the  country 
really  Is  beside  the  point.  We  are  in  a 
serious  economic  situation.  In  the  States 
that  would  be  Immediately  affected  by 
the  amendment,  538,000  employees  will 
have  exhausted  entirely  their  basic  and 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

Now,  always,  when  that  situation  oc- 
curs, Congress  has  reacted  here,  tmd  I 
think  it  always  will. 


Back  in  1958  we  adopted  a  tempo- 
rary program  providing  an  additional 
13  weeks.  In  1961  when  we  had  another 
unemployment  problem,  and  we  again 
provided  for  an  added  13  weeks. 

Then  in  1970,  you  will  remember,  last 
year,  realizing  that  the  country  was 
moving  into  a  recession,  we  passed  legis- 
lation that  gave  us  a  permanent  stand- 
by program  of  extended  benefits. 

But  now  even  with  the  extended  bene- 
fits that  we  provided  last  year,  we  have 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  have  completely  exhausted  their 
benefits  and  somehow  they  are  going  to 
have  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  only  ques- 
tion before  the  Congress  is — how  is  best 
to  do  it.  Do  you  want  to  put  these  people 
on  welfare?  They  are  legitimate  em- 
ployees. They  are  people  who  want  to 
work  and  who  want  jobs  that  are  not 
available.  They  are  not  welfare  material, 
believe  me.  they  are  people  who  want  to 
work. 

The  only  question  is,  Are  you  going  to 
provide  some  method  in  unemployment 
compensation  legislation,  as  we  have  al- 
ways done  in  the  past  to  take  care  of  this 
critical  problem  or  are  you  going  to 
force  them  on  welfare? 

There  are  some  12  States  immediately 
involved  in  the  triggering  device.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made  an  issue 
of  the  triggering  device.  You  cannot  im- 
plement an  emergency  program  without 
some  kind  of  triggering  device.  The  legis- 
lation now  on  the  books  that  we  passed 
last  year  for  extended  benefits  had  a 
triggering  device  in  it.  both  a  Federal 
triggering  device  and  a  State  triggering 
device.  All  that  we  have  done  here  is  to 
try  to  provide  some  reasonable  vehicle  to 
"trigger  in"  these  benefits  where  the 
situation  is  most  urgent.  We  went  from  a 
6-percent,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  to 
a  6 '2-percent  factor  in  the  conference. 
That  is  made  up  of  existing  insured  un- 
employment plus  exhaustions  during  the 
past  year. 

Under  this  formula,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  12  States  involved.  But 
certainly  after  the  first  or  the  year,  there 
will  be  more  States  involved  than  that. 
We  know  of  at  least  two  or  three  that 
will  almost  certainly  come  under  it. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
made  a  great  issue  of  the  point  that  the 
fund  is  in  the  red.  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
why  it  is  in  the  red.  It  is  in  the  red  be- 
cause the  executive  branch,  this  admin- 
istration, has  refused  to  request  the 
funds  that  we  authorized  last  year  under 
the  extended  benefits  program.  If  the 
admirustration  would  request  the  funds — 
if  they  would  be  provided — the  fund 
would  not  be  in  the  red.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  knows  that  that 
is  the  situation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
fund  needs  advances  from  the  General 
Treasury  to  get  an  advance,  that  proves 
it  is  in  the  red  and  that  It  is  not  sound. 
That  is  the  situation  when  the  receipts 
are  less  than  the  benefits. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  us  not 
confuse  what  we  have  before  us.  What 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  is  the 
extended  benefit  program  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmaent  has  not  financed  and 
that  is  being  paid  for  in  areas  where  it 
is  in  effect  100  percent  out  of  the  States' 
unemployment  benefits  account.  The 
Federal  Government  has  not  paid  its  50- 
percent  share.  That  is  not  Involved  in 
this  bill  at  all.  That  Is  a  matter  relating 
to  the  legislation  that  we  passed  last 
year,  and  't  has  not  been  funded.  That  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  was  re- 
ferring to. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  you  say  it  is 
this  account — but  this  account  does  not 
have  any  surplus.  It  has  to  go  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  get  it. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkarsas.  Of  course,  it 
cannot  have  any  surplus  when  you  have 
6  percent  or  6I2  percent  of  the  people 
unemployed. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Right. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  But  it  will 
have  a  surplus  when  unemployment  is 
less. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  hope 
that  eventually  we  will  have  that. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  hope  that 
imemployment  is  going  to  go  down  some- 
time and  you  know  and  I  know  that  then 
there  will  be  a  surplus  in  the  account. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  there  is  a 
surplus  in  that  account  or  not  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  whether  the  gen- 
eral fund  is  ever  reimbursed.  Not  only 
the  extended  benefits  account,  but  the 
employment  security  administrative  ac- 
count and  the  loan  account  would  all 
have  to  be  filled  to  their  statutory  limit 
before  any  funds  would  be  returned  to 
the  States.  The  thing  is  so  confused, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  These  are 
the  funds  I  am  talking  about.  I  expect 
to  see  these  funds  built  up  when  we 
get  a  lower  level  of  unemployment.  It 
has  had  moneys  in  the  past  when  we  have 
had  low  levels  of  unemployment.  We 
have  permitted  the  States  to  use  those 
moneys  for  administrative  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why,  then,  did  the  committee  re- 
port itself  state  that  there  Is  no  expec- 
tation in  the  foreseeable  future  of  there 
ever  being  a  surplus  in  funds  under  this 
Reed  Act?  Why  did  you  sign  the  commit- 
tee report  in  coruiection  with  the  very 
bill  that  we  sent  over  to  the  Senate  In 
which  that  statement  is  contained? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  makes  a  whole  lot 
to-do  about  the  possibility  that  these 
people  may  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  for  a  13 -week  period 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
joined  me  in  helping  to  pass  through  the 
Congress  a  program  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  workers  who  lost  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  imports,  and  we  are  pay- 
ing benefits  to  them  to  the  tune  of  52 
weeks  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 


Treasury.  The  gentleman  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  unemployed  we  are  talk- 
ing about  are  also  unemployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  taking  away  contracts  and  in 
cutting  back  on  work.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  unemployment  as  a  re- 
sult of  imports  and  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  cutting  back  on  military  and 
similar  expenditures? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  differ- 
ence is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under  the  ad- 
justment assistance  you  identify  the  par- 
ticular group  of  employees  and  specifi- 
cally relate  the  unemployment  to  govern- 
mental action.  You  do  not  cover  every 
employee  in  a  State  who  happens  to  have 
been  employed  in  a  plant  that  was  af- 
fected adversely  by  imports.  That  is  the 
distinction.  This  bill  covers  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  seasonal  worker  and  every- 
one else. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arksuisas.  That  is  an- 
other technicality  that  the  gentleman  in- 
jects. But  it  still  is  no  answer  to  the  man 
who  knows  that  he  Is  out  of  a  jolrin  the 
State  of  Washington,  California,  Con- 
necticut, or  somewhere  else  as  a  result  of 
the  Government  cutting  back  on  procure- 
ment of  materiel. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  States  will  be 
charged  for  the  amounts  used  when  this 
program  is  triggered.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  Is  not  trying  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  period  of  pro- 
longed unemployment  on  down  the  line. 
We  are  going  to  get  back  into  an  era  of 
prosperity,  God  help  us,  and  when  we  do 
there  will  be  moneys  in  these  funds. 
When  we  do.  the  employers  of  those 
States  will  be  the  ones  who  will  pay  the 
bill  for  the  mcmeys  used  under  this  pro- 
gram. Just  as  sure  as  we  are  here,  we 
eventually  are  going  to  go  into  a  period 
of  prosperity.  When  we  do,  we  know  there 
will  be  surpluses  in  these  funds  and  the 
excess  funds  that  would  then  be  paid  to 
the  States  where  these  emergency  bene- 
fits are  paid  will  be  used  to  repay  the 
amounts  borrowed  from  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury.  In  this  manner 
the  employers  in  those  States  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  be  paj^g  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  know  the  gentleman  wants  to  be 
fair.  Will  he  yield  further? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  assume 
the  gentleman  would  label  the  years  of 
the  1960's  rather  prosperouc,  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Well 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
1960's — was  that  a  prosperous  period? 
Because  even  during  that  period  there 
was  surplus  in  any  year  that  was  re- 
turned to  the  States.  That  is  what  you 
are  relying  on. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  What  the  genUeman 
falls  to  realize  is  that  in  1970  we  in- 
creased the  tax  in  order  to  take  care  of 
this  problem,  and  in  addition  to  that,  un- 
der the  extended  benefits  program  the 
Federal  Government  w  as  responsible  for 
Federal  moneys  going  into  the  funds,  and 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  administra- 
tion has  not  requested  funding  under  tliis 
program.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
we  have  problems  of  funding  today.  But 
under  the  next  tax  rates  imposed  the 
last  year,  in  a  period  of  prosperity  there 
w  ill  be  funds  building  up  in  this  account, 
and  the  employers  in  the  States  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  be  paying. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  WiU  the 
gentleman  let  me  agree  with  him  on  a 
point?  That  tax  was  put  on  and  was  in- 
creased in  order  to  build  up  a  fund  to 
take  care  of  the  special  extended  bene- 
fit program  that  we  enacted  into  law. 
But  this  is  not  expected  to  produce 
funds  reverting  to  the  States  to  pay  back 
the  General  Treasury  for  these  emer- 
gency benefits.  Let  us  at  least  be  fair 
about  this  thing. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  But  quite  obviously 
even  last  year  when  we  passed  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program  we  could  not  an- 
ticipate the  levels  of  unemployment  that 
we  have  today.  We  are  in  a  serious  na- 
tional situation  or  we  would  not  be  here 
asking  for  these  benefits. 

Mr.  Mn.T.q  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  vm.TJS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  right. 
The  first  charge  against  the  new  tax  was 
the  extoided  benefit  program,  but  there 
are  amounts  over  and  above  those  re- 
quired for  the  extended  benefits,  and  the 
goitleman  knows  they  went  next  to  the 
Reed  fund.  It  finally  goes  back  to  the 
Reed  fund. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  they  will  go  back  to  the 
Employment  Security  Administration 
Account,  from  which  we  pay  administra- 
tive costs  and  various  other  things.  And 
finally,  way  down  at  the  bottom,  it  might 
go  to  the  Reed  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Wait  a  min- 
ute—let us  make  it  clear  to  all:  Finally 
it  will  go  back  to  the  State  fund,  and  then 
whenever  it  gets  back  to  the  State  fund, 
but  a  State  fund  cannot  receive  any  ex- 
cess revenues  until  this  debt  is  paid  back. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  funds  are 
raised  through  the  imemploj-ment  tax 
and  disbursements  are  made  from  the 
trust  fund.  The  appropriation  process 
does  not  necessarily  come  Into  play.  But 
I  am  wondering  if  we  are  not  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  appropriations  to 
the  trust  fund  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  understand  we  will 
be  asked  by  the  Senate  In  cormectlon 
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with  the  continuing  resolution  to  agree 
to  certain  language  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ^fTT.Ta  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  chair- 
man knows  and  I  know  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  funds  available  for  the  im- 
employment  compensation  program,  and 
for  other  funds.  The  budget  has  asked, 
for  1972.  for  better  than  $6.2  billion  to 
be  available  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  this  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  that. 

Mr.  MILXB  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right, 
and  because  there  is  no  money  available 
within  the  fund  charged  with  this,  be- 
cause the  administration  has  not  yet  even 
asked  for  50  percent  under  the  extended 
benefit  program,  advances  will  have  to  be 
made  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  until  these  moneys  can  be  paid 
back  into  the  general  fund.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  has  been  done.  My 
friend,  the  gentlem£in  from  Texas,  knows 
that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Orgeon  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6065,  which  orig- 
inally passed  the  House  on  a  voice  vote, 
contains  a  whole  new  section  authoriz- 
ing extended  unemployment  benefits  for 
an  additional  13-week  period — over  and 
above  the  13 -week  extended  benefit  pre- 
viously authorized — or  50  percent  of  the 
compensation  due  in  the  claimant's  most 
recent  benefit  year. 

This  country's  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  have  been  successful 
and  necessary  to  the  Nation's  economic 
health  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  wage 
earners.  The  systems  have  been  based  on 
the  experience  ratings  of  covered  em- 
ployers. So  far  all  of  our  programs  have 
been  financed  out  of  the  trust  funds 
which  consist  solely  of  employer  con- 
tributions Euid  interest  earned  thereon. 

This  bill  makes  an  important  deviation 
in  that  it  provides  for  financing  of  these 
temporary  additional  unemployment 
benefits  from  the  Treasxiry.  What  this 
means  is  that  taxpayers  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  individual  and  corporate, 
must  finance  unemployment  compen- 
sation claims  from  other  States  while 
claims  of  Minnesota's  unemployed  are 
financed  solely  by  Miruiesota  employers. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
we  are  going  into  the  general  fimds  for 
unemployment  benefits,  our  programs 
ceases  to  be  a  standard  imemployment 
program  and  becomes  strictly  a  welfare 
program.  If  we  operate  it  that  way,  we 
ought  to  call  it  a  welfare  program. 

In  this  bill  we  are  doing  approximately 
what  we  did  in  the  black  limg  bill  passed 
earlier  this  year.  We  are  using  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  subsidize  a  difficult  situation 
In  a  few  States  to  the  disadvantage  of  all 
of  our  citizens,  many  of  whom  may  be  in 
equally  difficult  situations,  in  the  other 
States. 

What  we  have  here  is  an  inequitable 
bill  which  uses  a  temporary  expedient  to 
solve  a  problem  for  a  few  of  our  citizens. 
I  believe  this  conference  report  should 
be  defeated  suid  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  be  encouraged 
to  strengthen  our  unemployment  com- 


pensation programs  in  a  uniform  and 
equitable  manner. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  ot  Illinois.  Mr. 
SpetUcer,  I  rise  to  register  my  strong  ob- 
jection to  title  n  of  the  conference  re- 
port called  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  ,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  While  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  the  substantive  merits 
of  this  amendment,  I  object  even  more 
strongly  to  the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  have 
completely  ignored  normal  legislative 
procedures  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  To  begin  with,  this  proposal  has 
not  received  1  minute  of  hearings  by  the 
tax  committee  of  either  body.  Second, 
it  was  tacked  on  as  a  rider  to  the  revenue 
bill  in  the  Senate,  and  then  almost  com- 
pletely rewritten  in  conference.  Finally, 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  this  body  after 
both  the  reading  of  the  conference  report 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers  has 
been  dispensed  with,  so  that  very  few 
Members  have  even  the  rwnotest  idea  of 
what  is  being  proposed. 

Now,  if  the  amount  of  money  involved 
were  only  on  the  order  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  or  perhaps  a  million  dollars, 
the  cause  for  alarm  might  not  be  so 
great.  But  this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  The 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Mills*  has  stated  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
would  be  involved.  If  we  continue  to 
treat  our  fiscal  affairs  so  lightly,  will 
there  ever  be  any  hope  of  drying  up  the 
rivers  of  red  ink  that  now  seem  destined 
to  flow  out  of  the  Federal  budget  well 
into  the  middle  of  this  decade? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  this  pro- 
posal addresses  itself  to  a  serious  prob- 
lem indeed:  but  that  is  precisely  why  it 
is  incumbent  upon  this  body  to  produce 
a  serious,  carefully  considered  and  devel- 
oped response.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
American  people  "are  fed  up  with  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels"  to  quote  from  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address, 
when  we  enact  major  new  programs — 
and  this  clearly  is  one — in  the  haphazard 
fashion  that  has  characterized  the  de- 
velopment of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  previously,  I 
also  question  the  substantive  merits  of 
this  amendment.  First,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Mr.  Byrnes,  has  forcefully 
pointed  out,  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  is  an  insurance  program 
financed  by  a  contributory  tax,  but  the 
measiu-e  proposed  here  would  be  financed 
out  of  general  revenues.  In  the  past,  Con- 
gress after  Congress  has  gone  on  record 
strongly  reaffirming  the  principle  that 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram should  remain  an  insurance  pro- 
gram and  should  not  be  financed  in  such 
a  maimer.  Why  should  we  now  abandon 
that  important  principle?  What  has  oc- 
curred since  we  last  improved  and  up- 
dated the  imemployment  compensation 
program  in  August  of  1970  that  requires 
we  set  a  precedent  for  financing  this 
program  out  of  the  general  fund? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  this  body 
that  earlier  this  year  we  approved  a  $1 
billion  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram designed  to  cope  with  the  very 


same  kind  of  problem  that  proponents  of 
this  measure  have  used  to  justify  the 
proposed  13 -week  benefit  extension: 
Namely,  long-term  unemployment  due  to 
the  conversion  of  our  economy  from  war 
to  peace.  Would  it  not  be  prudent  in 
light  of  the  severe  strain  already  on  the 
Federal  budget  to  see  whether  that  pub- 
Uc  service  employment  program  can  do 
the  job  before  we  piggyback  another 
costly  program  on  top  of  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  philosopliical 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinually extending  the  duration  of  un- 
employment benefits.  This  proposal 
would  make  individuals  eligible  for  an 
entire  year,  and  if  the  trend  continues 
that  eligibility  may  soon  be  extended  to 
15  months,  18  months,  2  years.  But  let  us 
recall  the  reason  for  enactment  of  this 
program  in  the  first  place.  Was  it  not 
the  case  that  we  were  attempting  to  pro- 
tect individuals  and  their  families  and 
to  maintain  purchasing  power  during 
periods  of  cyclical  downturn?  Was  not 
the  basic  idea  simply  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  could  provide  an 
"automatic  stabilizer"  that  would  pre- 
vent the  economy  fmm  slipping  into 
another  great  depression  like  the  one  we 
suffered  during  the  1930's? 

In  light  of  this,  let  us  consider  the 
kind  of  unemployment  that  currently 
prevails  in  places  like  southern  California 
or  Seattle — the  areas  of  the  country 
that  would  get  the  lion's  siiare  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  unassailable  fact  is  that  the 
unemployment  in  these  areas  is  not  cy- 
clical unemployment  stemming  from  the 
recent  economic  downturn,  but  secular 
unemployment,  to  use  the  jargon  of  the 
economists,  that  has  resulted  from  long- 
term  and  permanent  shifts  oi  productive 
activity  in  the  economy.  In  this  case, 
the  cause  is  conversion  from  war  to 
peace,  but  the  same  kind  of  secular  shift 
can  occur  when  an  industry  migrates 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
as  occurred  in  the  New  England  textile 
industry,  or  when  domestic  production 
is  replaced  by  foreign  production,  as  is 
now  occurring  in  the  area  of  consumer 
electronics,  or  when  new  technological 
innovations  replace  labor  intensive  pro- 
duction with  capital  intensive  produc- 
tion, as  occurred  in  the  coal  industry 
after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  these  cases  of 
secular  unemployment,  the  workers  di- 
rectly displaced  are  certainly  entitled  to 
aid  and  assistance.  But  the  point  is  this: 
unemployment  compensation  is  not  the 
answer  because  it  was  designed  for  a  to- 
tally different  purpose  and  is  geared  to 
meeting  different  circumstances.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  is  designed  to 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  work- 
ers and  their  families  until  the  renewed 
economic  activity  of  the  cyclical  upswing 
allows  them  go  back  to  their  previous 
job  or  employer.  But  in  the  case  of  secu- 
lar unemployment,  workers  can  never  go 
back  to  the  old  job  because  it  has  been 
permanently  displaced.  Therefore,  what 
we  need  in  these  cases  of  secular  imem- 
ployment or  permanent  job  displacement 
is  a  broad  program  aimed  at  helping  and 
encouraging  workers  to  find  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  precedent  for 
this  kind  of  program  in  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act.  In  its  current 
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form  it  is  very  deficient  and  niggardly 
to  be  sure.  But  it  does  provide  realistic 
aid  to  a  worker  permanently  out  of  a  job 
through  an  integrated  package  of  re- 
training, relocation,  job  development  and 
income  maintenance  assistance.  In  my 
view  there  is  no  reason  why  this  kind  of 
program  cannot  be  upgraded  and  ex- 
panded to  deal  witii  all  types  of  secular 
unemployment,  not  just  the  trade-related 
variety.  Instead  of  just  adding  one  more 
patchwork  program  that  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  those  unemployed  in  Se- 
attle, southern  California,  and  similar 
areas,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  kand  of 
broad  manpower  adjustment  program  is 
what  we  ought  to  be  seeking  to  develop. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  B"5fRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  193,  nays  149,  not  voting  89, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  4691 
YEAS — 193 


NAYS— 149 


Abourezk 

Forsythe 

Nix 

Adains 

Fraser 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Gallagher 

O  Mara 

Anderson, 

Oarmatz 

O'Konskl 

CalU. 

Gaydos 

Patten 

Annunzio 

Glalmo 

Pepper 

Asp  in 

Gibbons 

Perkins 

Asplnall 

Gonzalez 

Peyser 

BadUlo 

Gray 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Begich 

Green,  Pa. 

Price,  m. 

Bell 

Grover 

Pryor,  Ar*. 

Berpland 

Halpern 

Pucinskl 

BcTiU 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

BiaKgl 

Hanley 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Blester 

Harrington 

Re  UBS 

BlnRham 

Harvey 

Rlegle 

Blanton 

Hathaway 

Rodino 

BoKKs 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Roe 

Boland 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rogers 

Brademas 

Heinz 

Roncallo 

Brasco 

HelBtoskl 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Broomfleld 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

HUUs 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  Mass. 

HoKan 

Rostenkowskl 

Bitrllson,  Mo. 

Hollfleld 

Roush 

Burton 

Hosmer 

Roy 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Howard 

Roybal 

Carey.  NY. 

Hunt 

Ruppe 

Carney 

Hutchinson 

Ryan 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Saylor 

Chamberlain 

Johnson.  Calif 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Selberllng 

Clausen, 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shoup 

DonH. 

Karth 

Shrlver 

Clay 

Keith 

Skubltz 

Cullins.  111. 

Koch 

Slack 

Conte 

Kyros 

Smith.  Iowa 

Gorman 

Latta 

Snyder 

Culver 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Curlin 

Link 

Stanton. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Long,  Md. 

J.  William 

Danlelson 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

Davis.  Ga. 

McDonald, 

James  V. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Mich. 

Steed 

de  la  Garza 

McFall 

Steele 

Dclaney 

McKay 

Stephens 

Delliinis 

McKinney 

Stokes 

Den  holm 

Madden 

Stubblefleld 

Dent 

Mailliard 

Symington 

Din^'ell 

Matsunaga 

league.  Calif. 

Donohue 

Mazzoll 

Tiernan 

D.jrn 

Meeds 

Udall 

Dow 

Melcher 

miman 

Ur.iuin 

Metcalfe 

Van  Deerlin 

Dulskl 

Mlkva 

Vander  Jagt 

Eckhardt 

Mills.  Ark. 

Vanik 

KUmondstm 

Minlsh 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Calif 

Monagan 

Waldle 

Eilbcrg 

Moorhead 

Whalen 

Esch 

Morgan 

Wldnall 

Evans.  Colo. 

Morse 

Wilson.  Bob 

Pascell 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Fish 

Murphy,  ni. 

Yates 

Flood 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Foley 

Natcher 

Young.  Tex. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Abbltt 

Frenzel 

Pickle 

Abernethy 

Frey 

PUte 

Anderson,  111. 

GallflanaklB 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Gettys 

Pott 

N.  Dak. 

Goodling 

pow«n 

Archer 

Green,  Oreg. 

Price,  Tex. 

Arends 

Griffin 

PurceU 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Quie 

Baring 

Gude 

Rallsback 

Bennett 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Belts 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

schmidt 

Roberts 

Bow 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Robinson.  Xk. 

Bray 

Harsha 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Hastings 

Ruth 

Brotzmnn 

Hrndcrscn 

Sandman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hull 

Satterfleld 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Hunsate 

Scherle 

Broylull.  Va. 

Ichord 

Schneebell 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

Schwengel 

Burke.  Fla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scott 

Builcson.  Tex. 

Jonas 

Sebelius 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shipley 

Byron 

Kazen 

Slkes 

Cabell 

Keating 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Camp 

King 

Spence 

Carter 

Kuvkendall 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Chappell 

Kyi 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Clawson.  Del 

Landgrebe 

Talcott 

Cleveland 

Lennon 

Taylor 

Collier 

Lent 

Teague,  Tex. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lloyd 

Terry 

Colmer 

McCoUlster 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Conable 

Mcculloch 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Coutrhlin 

McDade 

Thone 

Daniel,  Va. 

McEwen 

Wampler 

Davis.  Wis. 

McKevitt 

Ware 

Dellenback 

Mahon 

Whalley 

Dennis 

Mann 

White 

Devlne 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Whltehtirst 

Dickinson 

MathU,  Oa. 

Whitten 

Downing 

Mayne 

Wlllinms 

Duncan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Winn 

du  Pont 

MUls.  Md. 

Wydler 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Minshall 

Wylle 

Erienborn 

MizeU 

Wyman 

Flndley 

Myers 

Young,  Fla. 

Fisher 

Nelsen 

Zion 

Flowers 

Nichols 

Zwach 

Fountain 

Passman 

Frelinghuysen 

Patman 

NOT  VOTINO— 89 

Abzug 

Puqua 

MitcheU 

Alexander 

Goldwater 

MoUohan 

Anderson, 

Grasso 

Montgomery 

Tenn. 

Grltaths 

Moss 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gubser 

ONelU 

Ashley 

Hagan 

PeUy 

Baker 

Hall 

Pettis 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Plrnle 

Belcher 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Podell 

Blatnlk 

Hawkins 

Qulllen 

Boiling 

Hays 

RandaU 

Brooks 

Hubert 

Rees 

Caffery 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Robison.  NY. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Horton 

Rousselot 

Cederberg 

EUistenmeler 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Kee 

Sarbanes 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Schmitz 

Conyera 

Kluczynskl 

Slsk 

Cotter 

Landrum 

Smith,  Calif. 

Crane 

Long,  La. 

Springer 

Derwinskl 

Lujan 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Stuckey 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Sullivan 

Dwyer 

McClure 

Thompson,  N.J 

Edwards,  La. 

McMillan 

Veysey 

Eshleman 

Macdonald, 

Waggonner 

ETins,  Tenn. 

Mass. 

Wiggins 

Flynt 

Martin 

WUson, 

Ford, 

Michel 

Charles  H. 

William  D. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wright 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

MlnJc 

Wyatt 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Felly  lor,  with  Mr,  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr,  Martin 
against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Sshlemaxi 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Derwinskl  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 


Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Graaso  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
LuJan. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Moss  \fc'lth  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McCltire. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Hicks  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Messrs.  MONAGAN,  BROWN  of  Mich- 
igan, HOGAN,  GROVER,  BOB  WII^ON, 
FISH,  YOUNG  Of  Texas,  WIDNALL, 
HUNT,  HEINZ,  and  SAYLOR  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  742  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  742 

Resolved,  Tliat  inunediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1005)  mak- 
ing further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  Joint  resolu- 
tion are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolution 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
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the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  considered  as  baring  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be 
in  order  to  said  joint  resolution  ezoept 
simendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Conunittee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  one  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  742 
provides  a  closed  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1005  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  resolution  also  provides 
that  all  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  joint  resolution. 

Public  Law  92-38,  the  fiscal  year  1972 
continuing  resolution,  which  was  ex- 
tended three  times,  expired  on  December 
8.  An  extension  is  needed  to  cover  the 
Defense  appropriaUon  bill,  the  EHstrict 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill.  In 
addition,  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions have  not  been  finalized  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  the  Emergency  School  As- 
sistance Activities. 

The  effective  date  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1005  is  December  9  and  all  points 
of  order  are  waived  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  above. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon  )  has  inserted  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  this  crisis  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  December  13,  1971. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

This  is  a  completely  closed  rule;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  line  3.  page  2,  of  the 
proposed  rule  there  must  be  a  typo- 
graphical error,  in  that  this  designates 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  What 
did  the  committee  mean  by  that?  These 
closed  rules,  of  course,  always  come  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Did 
the  committee  mean  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  did  it  mean  the  Appropri- 
atlcwis  Committee? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  must  say  it  is 
not  a  typographical  error.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  explained  before  the 
Rules  Committee  that  it  felt  it  had  to 
have  a  closed  rule,  to  bring  this  session 
of  Congress  to  a  termination  before  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whatever  the  reason,  is 
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this  not  creating  something  of  a  prece- 
dent, to  give  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee a  "gag  rule?" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  It  will  be  a  prec- 
edent between  now  and  adjournment, 
which  we  h<^je  will  be  before  long. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  not  a  typo- 
graphical error? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  deliberately  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  as  to  what  committee  will 
come  next  in  the  line  obtaining  a  "gag 
rule"  for  consideration  of  legislation  by 
the  House? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  No.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  any  more  this  year— I 
hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  so.  too.  I  hope  for 
the  best  and  I  certainly  fear  the  worst 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers',  who  wishes  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order,  i 

Mr.  RCXjERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
has  consistently  passed  appropriations 
designed  to  implement  the  mental  health 
program  of  this  Nation,  and  until  now. 
all  indicaUons  were  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  was  not  going 
to  release  funds  necessary  to  an  effective 
program. 

I  became  extremely  concerned  about 
tliis  and  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  I  am  pleased  now  to 
report  to  the  House  that  the  Secretary 
has  just  notified  me  that  he  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  twice  within  the  last  24  hours  and 
has  received  a  commitment  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  re- 
versed itself  and  released  much-needed 
funds  for  the  training  of  psychiatrists, 
for  children's  projects  and  for  staffing 
and  construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers.  This  is  welcome  news,  as 
it  indicates  that  the  strong  congressional 
mandate  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  this  Nation's  efforts  against 
mental  illness  is  being  implemented. 

If  my  information  is  correct  OMB  has 
been  persuaded  to  release  $56.5  million  in 
withheld  funds  for  vital  psychiatric  pro- 
grams and  services.  This  includes  $10 
million  for  children  services.  $6.7  million 
for  residency  training,  $30  million  for 
staffing  additional  comprehensive  mental 
health  centers,  and  $9.8  million  for  con- 
struction of  additional  centers. 

I  congratulate  Secretary  Richardson. 
Assistant  Secretary  DuVal  and  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  Director 
Brown  on  their  efforts  to  secure  release 
of  these  funds.  This  is  a  great  victory  for 
the  Congress  over  the  accountants  at 
OMB  and.  more  importantly,  a  great 
victory  for  the  American  people.  I  hope 
this  represents  only  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  to  adequately  fund  this  country's 
health  programs. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
742  and  would  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

I  think  much  as  any  of  us  tn  this 
Chamber  may  regret  the  necessity  of  con- 
cluding the  business  of  this  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  on  the  note  of  yet 
another  continuing  resolution,  it  should 
be  pointed  out.  perhaps,  at  least,  that  this 
continuing  resolution  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  hearings. 

Just  a  moment  ago  this  House  debated 
action  on  a  bill  that  will  obligate  the 
Federal  Treasur>-  at  the  rate  of  $274  mil- 
lion in  1972.  I  understand,  and  without 
a  moment  of  hearings  before  any  com- 
mittee in  either  body. 

I  would  say  at  least  in  connection  with 
this  resolution  on  Monday  last  we  had 
the  benefit  of  testimony  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ( Mr.  Mahon  i  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  (Mr.  Bow )  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  (Mr.  Passman*  who  ex- 
plained the  necessity  for  proceeding  in 
this  manner  to  conclude  the  business  of 
this  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
resolution  will  amend  the  dale  retroac- 
tively of  the  expiring  continuing  resolu- 
tion so  that  it  will  be  effective  as  of  the 
9th  of  December.  Obviously  that  action 
is  necessary  to  validate  some  of  the  ac- 
tions that  have  been  taken  by  the  agen- 
cies and  departments  affected  by  tiiis 
resolution  whose  actions  othen*-ise  might 
well  be  illegal  because  of  the  lack  of  any 
authorization  or  appropriation  bill. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  which  he  expressed  a  moment 
ago  at  the  presentation  of  a  closed  rule 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  would  repeat  I  do  not  think  it  consU- 
tutes  any  precedent  by  that  committee 
to  present  similar  requests  in  the  future. 
Given  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  a  closed 
rule  to  prevent.  I  think,  a  rather  ex- 
tended debate  on  some  rather  controver- 
sial programs  which  only  quite  recently 
were  htigated  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
I  refer,  of  course,  most  particularly  to 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  only  this:  The  necessity 
or  the  apparent  necessity  for  this  kind 
of  a  gag  rule  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  sad  commentary  on  and  an  indictment 
of  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  we  should 
come  down  to  this  point  with  a  gag  rule 
in  order  to  put  through  legislation,  that 
ought  to  have  long  ago  been  disposed  of 
by  the  House  and  put  it  over  into  the 
next  year,  I  say,  is  a  sad  commentary. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  cer- 
tainly disposed  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  say  that  I  am  disposed  to  cod- 
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cur  with  the  judgment  that  has  been 
passed  on  this  Congress  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee rather  ruefully.  I  would  say.  make 
the  comments  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  the  last  few  weeks  that  something 
does  seem  to  be  wrong  with  both  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  process 
when  you  come  down  to  the  end  of  an 
extended  session  of  Congress  and  find 
literally  billions  of  dollars  of  programs 
that  have  neither  been  authorized  nor 
lor  which  appropriations  have  been  made 
in  the  normal  process. 

I  tliink  this  is  a  subject  that  ought  to 
have  some  real  attention  given  to  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  that  that  fine 
speech  he  made  just  a  few  moments  ago 
should  have  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man to  the  other  body  and  not  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  delay  in  concluding  appropria- 
tion bills  has  always  been  caused  by  the 
other  body  rather  than  here  in  the 
House. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  certainly 
should  know  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rooney)  has  been  aroimd 
here  a  little  longer  than  I  have  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney) 
knows  that  some  of  the  authorizing  blUs 
did  not  clear  this  body  until  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  knows 
that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Those  are 
just  a  few  of  the  bills,  but  not  involving 
general  delays  such  as  the  one  on  au- 
thorizing foreign  aid. 
Mr.  GROSS.  All  right. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  kindly  yield  further, 
I  suggest  that  what  is  preventing  us 
from  adjourning  sine  die  at  the  moment 
is  taking  place  over  in  the  other  body. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  harangues  us  all  the  time,  and 
.sometimes  with  justification.  I  happen  to 
be  an  exception  to  his  haranguing.  The 
gentleman  has  not  done  that  to  me  In 
recent  years.  The  gentleman  generally 
speaks  very  well  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
propriations bills  that  we  bring  In  here 
and  the  amount  of  money  we  saved.  So 
I  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman to  just  take  it  easy.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  has 
worked  its  hardest  year  this  year  in  all 
of  the  27  years  that  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  frtttn 


Illinois  will  yield  further,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  knew  of 
the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  I  held 
him.  I  am  not  taking  umbrage  at  any- 
thing the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
done. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  my  friend  and  I  said  so  at  the 
outset.  I  thank  him  sincerely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  must  know  too  that  the  other 
body  is  controlled  by  a  Democrat  major- 
ity as  is  this  body,  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority representing  his  party. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  When  it 

comes  to  appropriations 

Mr.  GR(3SS.  And,  it  is  up  to  that  ma- 
jority to  move  legislation,  whether  it  be 
in  this  body  or  the  other  body. 

You  are  in  charge.  You  have  the  troops 
to  get  the  legislation  through  in  orderly 
procedure  rather  than  resort  to  a  gag 
rule  such  as  confronts  us  at  this  moment. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  My  bill  was 
concluded  long  ago.  It  was  passed  by  both 
bodies  in  the  heat  of  last  summer. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   Illinois.   Yes;    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

There  is  a  story  on  the  wire  services 
to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yes- 
terday and  today  apparently  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  this  measure  that  we  will  be 
considering. 

I  want  to  simply  comment,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  branch,  although 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  also  a  former  Member  of  this 
body  and,  therefore,  has  the  privileges  of 
the  floor,  it  does  seem  to  me  it  is  at  least 
the  custom,  one  that  is  sound  and  proper 
involving  the  constitutional  separation 
of  the  powers  of  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment that  forbids  the  executive  branch 
from  appearing  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress without  an  invitation  on  the  part 
of  the  leadership  and  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  May  I  say 
in  response  to  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  noted  the 
presence  on  the  floor  earlier  this  after- 
noon of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Defense,  our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Laird ; 
and  I,  in  fact,  had  some  conversation 
with  him  but  it  related  merely  to  ex- 
changing season's  greetings.  I  did  not 
hear  any  conversation  that  in  any  way 
indicated  he  was  abusing  his  privileges 
as  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 

I  will,  of  course,  also  say  that  he  might 
well  have  been  here  with  respect  to  his 
Interest  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill.  But,  that,  of  course,  has  passed  this 
body.  It  is  not  the  subject  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  is  before  the 
House. 

I  would  certainly  reject  any  charge 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  any  way 
has  engaged  in  any  improper  activities  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no 
charge,  I  only  comment  that  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  that  the  House 
should  consider  in  teiins  of  the  extent  of 
extending  invitations  to  members  of  the 
executive  branch  insofar  as  appear- 
ances here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
are  concerned.  And  this  would,  it  seems 
to  me.  extend  also  to  former  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  now  members  of  the 
executive  branch,  be  they  members  of 
the  Presidential  Cabinet  or  what. 

I  simply  want  to  make  the  statement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  on 
the  floor  during  a  period  Involving  legis- 
lation with  which  he  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Now.  let 
me  say  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
cf  the  gentleman  from  California — and  I 
do  not  intend  to  extend  the  debate — that 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  not  persist  in  that  view  that 
there  was  anything  improper  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  former  colleague,  who  is 
now  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  appearing 
on  the  floor.  I  think  we  are  all  glad  to 
see  him,  indeed,  as  we  are  all  of  our 
former  colleagues. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  our 
former  colleague,  who  is  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  the  floor.  I  visited 
with  him  momentarily. 

He  was  also  in  my  office  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  visited  with 
Mm  there  also. 

The  gentleman  did  not  say  anything, 
or  make  in  any  way  any  reference  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill.  I  did  say  to  him,  "I  hope 
you  can  live  with  what  we  did."  He  re- 
sponded that  he  would  have  to.  The  Sec- 
retarj'  Is  always  agreeable  and  coopera- 
tive. 

That  was  the  extent  of  his  contact 
with  me.  Insofar  as  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, or  anything  in  this  legslation,  he 
said  not  a  word  about  it  in  our  conver- 
sation. I  for  one  feel  that  if  he  were  lob- 
bying with  anybody  he  certainly  would 
be  lobbying  with  me. 

He  did  say  one  other  thing.  He  said: 
"George,  when  you  have  time  I  want  to 
give  you  more  information  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  developments  in  the  India- 
Pakistan  matter,"  which  did  not  relate  in 
any  significant  way  to  the  legislation 
which  is  before  us. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fairness  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  for  the  contribution 
he  has  just  made.  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
help  to  remove  any  doubts  that  might 
have  arisen  in  anyone's  mind  about  the 
propriety  of  our  former  colleague,  Mel 
Laird,  appearing  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  surprised  and  shocked  that  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Waldie) 
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would  make  such  an  aspersion  against 
a  former  Member  oi  this  body  who  now 
holds  the  very  important  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

I  know  why  Mel  Laird  was  up  here 
yesterday,  and  why  he  has  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  has  traditionally 
gone  to  the  Longworth  House  Office 
Building  to  get  his  hair  cut.  He  got  his 
hair  cut  yesterday,  and  when  he  was 
here  he  walked  by  to  say  hello  to  us, 
as  he  likes  to  do.  He  did  not  lobby  to  me 
one  bit  about  any  legislation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
not  only  owes  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
an  apology,  but  that  he  should  apolo- 
gize to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  UlinoLs.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  done 
nothing  other  than  what  is  absolutely 
correct.  He  is  entitled  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  as  a  former  Member. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  this  body  could 
learn  a  little  from  the  British  Houses 
of  Parliament,  where  it  is  possible  to  have 
Members  of  the  executive  branch  an- 
swer questions  posed  by  Members  of  the 
Parliament.  I  see  nothing  improper  in 
that.  I  think  our  Government  would 
benefit. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia owes  the  Secretary  an  apology. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAT. DIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
suggest  that  I  do  not  intend  to  apologize 
to  the  Secretary,  nor  did  I  intend  to  cast 
any  aspersion  oh  the  Secretary.  I  cast 
doubt  upon  the  custom  of  permitting 
Cabinet  members,  not  alone  Secretary 
Laird,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect and  affection.  If  I  believed  an 
apology  were  necessary  I  would  extend 
an  apology  to  the  Secretary. 

But  I  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
custom  of  former  Members  who  are  now 
members  of  the  executive  branch  ap- 
pearing on  the  floor.  The  custom  of  the 
House  is  that  the  President  can  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  only  with  the  invita- 
tion of  the  House.  That  is  the  question 
that  I  raised. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1005) ,  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTin:  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1005),  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Mahon  >  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  return  to  the 
House  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
all  Members  to  have  5  legislative  days  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

RESUME    OF    THE    APPROPRIATIONS    MEASUHES    OF 
THE    SESSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate,  in  briefest  summary,  to  give 
the  House  a  capsule  view  of  the  appro- 
priations business  of  the  session,  since 
the  pending  resolution  is  the  last  ap- 
propriation measure  to  be  processed  by 
the  House  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  Uie  passage  of  the 
pending  continuing  resolution,  the  House 
will  have  disposed  of  all  the  appropria- 
tion measures  of  the  session,  including 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  which,  however,  will  not  be  acted 
upon  by  the  other  body  before  adjourn- 
ment: the  pending  resolution  provides  a 
temporai-y  substitute  for  that  bill.  Mem- 
bers are  familiar  with  the  deadlock  on 
the  related  authorizing  legislation. 

Counting  all  bUls  and  resolutions,  we 
have  dealt  with  a  total  of  27  measiu-es; 
namely,  14  regular  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  four  emergency  and  supplemental 
appropriation  measures  relating  to  fiscal 
year  1972:  five  continuing  resolutions: 
and  four  bills  and  supplemental  appro- 
priation measures  relating  to  fiscal  year 
1971. 

MEASURES    WITH    RESPECT    TO    FISCAL    YEAR    1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriation bills  dealing  with  budget  re- 
quests for  the  current  fiscal  year  1972, 
Congress  has  concluded  action  on  13 
regular  annual  bills,  three  special  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  emergency  public 
jobs,  summer  school  feeding  programs 
for  children,  and  Federal  unemployment 
benefits,  and  the  usual  session-end  sup- 
plemental bill.  Only  the  foreign,  assist- 
ance appropriation  bill  remains  unfin- 
ished, plus,  of  course,  the  pending  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

In  these  17  measures  in  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  Presidents  budget 
requests  for  new  budget  obligational  au- 
thority totaled  $154.4  billion.  A  total  of 
$153.7  billion  has  been  approved,  a  net 
reduction  of  $640  million.  Of  the  17 
measures,  eight  are  above  the  related 
budget  requests;  seven  are  below  the  re- 
lated budget  requests;  two  are  at  the 
budget  amount. 

Tht  foreign  assistance  appropriation 


bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  was  reduced 
$1,340  billion  below  the  budget  requests. 

On  this  tentative  basis,  therefore,  In 
all  appropriation  measures  relating  to 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  specific  reductions  in 
the  appropriations  considered  aggregate 
about  $2  billion — specifically.  $1,980 
billion. 

The  net  overall  decrease,  as  I  men- 
tioned, in  these  17  measures — that  is, 
excluding  foreign  aid — is  $640  million! 
However,  taking  into  account  the  net 
decrease  of  $600  milUon  from  first,  the 
$1  billion  in  the  budget  as  a  proposed 
supplemental  for  special  revenue  sharing 
for  one-half  year  funding  in  certain 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams where  we,  in  the  Appropriation 
Act.  made  full-year  provision  for  present 
programs,  and  second,  the  $400  million 
not  included  in  the  education  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  requested  in  the  budget — 
and  accoimted  for  as  a  budget  item  in  the 
bill — for  purchase  of  student  loans  from 
colleges  and  universities  contingent  upon 
legislative  authority  not  yet  enacted,  the 
net  overall  decrease  would  be  $600  mil- 
lion more,  or  $1,240  bilhon.  Legislation 
for  the  $1  billion  item  and  for  the  $400 
million  item  has  not  been  enacted,  but 
substitute  provisions  were  made  in  the 
appropriation  bills  for  on-going  pro- 
grams to  which  they  relate. 

Adding  the  $600  million  net  adjust- 
ment for  these  two  items  that  were  in 
the  budget  for  special  revenue  sharing 
for  housing  and  certain  education  pro- 
grams proposed  as  new  legislation,  but 
for  which  sub.stitute  provisions  were 
made  in  the  appropriation  bills,  results 
in  an  overall  reduction  of  $2,580  billion 
from  the  overall  budget  totals. 

These  figures  refer  to  new  budget  obli- 
gational autliority — appropriations,  for 
all  practical  purposes — not  budget  ex- 
penditiu-es.  The  President's  original  ap- 
propriations budget — which  has  of  course 
been  supplemented  and  amended  from 
time  to  time — was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars.  His  original  spending 
budget  was  about  S229  billion,  which  has 
been  revised  upward  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  about  $232  billion.  The  ex- 
penditure budget  of  course,  in  addition 
to  expenditures  from  new  budget  au- 
thority, include  billions  of  dollars  of 
expenditures  from  carryover  balances  of 
appropriations  made  in  previous  years, 
and  also  expenditures  from  certain  so- 
called  permanent  appropriations,  such 
as  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  a  num- 
ber of  trust  funds  which  Congress  is  not 
required  to  act  upon  at  each  session. 

I  should  note  further  in  respect  to  the 
appropriations  budget  that  while  the 
original  total  request  was  about  one- 
foui-th  of  a  trillion  dollars,  about  $80 
billion — figured  on  a  net  basis — does  not 
require  annual  action  by  Congress.  These 
are  the  so-called  permanent  appropria- 
tions, encompassing  most  all  the  social 
trust  funds  and  such  Federal  funds  items 
as  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

FISCAL    YEAR    1972    BILLS    IN    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  appropriation 
bills  the  House,  while  we  increased  some 
bills  above  the  budget,  we  made  sharp 
cuts  in  others,  especially  in  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  defense.  The  overall  House 
cut  was  $4  billion.  Let  me  cite  the  totals 
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in  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priation measures: 


Budget 


In  billiom 


House 


Net  le- 

duction 


17  measures  (not  counting 

toftignaid)  J151.7  Jl«  0      -J?.7 

Foieignaid   4.3  3  0        -1.3 

Totals.  House,  fiscal 
,eail972 156.0  IM  0        -4.Q 


FISCAL    TEAK    1972    BILLS    IN    THE    SENATE 

The  Senate,  in  addition  to  considering 
the  same  budget  requests  as  the  House, 
also  considered  later  supplements  and 
amendments  and  certain  regular  budget 
items  deterred  by  the  House  for  lack  of 
legislative  authorization — notably  health 
manpower  programs  and  the  economic 
opportimity  program.  But  even  allowing 
for  this  factor,  the  other  body  raised  the 
appropriations  in  a  number  of  significant 
amounts  in  relation  to  the  House  bills 
and  budget  requests.  Excluding  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill  on 
which  the  Senate  plans  to  defer  action 
until  next  year,  the  overall  picture  as  to 
Senate  actions  on  the  fiscal  year  1972 
bills  is  about  as  follows : 


n  billions 

Budget 

Senate 

Net 
increase 

17  measures  lor  fiscal  year 
1972 

Foreign  aid  (not  yet  con- 
sidered)  

{lb4.4 
4.3 

.      (158.7) 

J156.5 

T 

^J2.1 
7 

Total.  Senate,  fiscal 
year  1972 

7 

7 

The  Senate  approved  nine  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  at  amounts  above  the 
budget;  six  in  amounts  below  the  budget; 
and  two  at  the  budget  amoimts. 

FISCAL    YE\P.     197  1     APPROPRIATION     MEASURES    AT 
THIS    SESSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  every  session  we  deal 
with  supplemental  appropriations  relat- 
ing principally  to  2  fiscal  years — in  this 
session,  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972. 

We  had  four  such  supplemental  meas- 
ures this  session  dealing  with  fiscal  year 
1971.  They  involved  about  $8.9  billion. 
Congress  reduced  them  by  about  $910 
million. 

rOM°j(L.HE  M-  IVE     BUDGET     SCOREKEEPLNG 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  most  of  the  spend- 
ing side  of  the  budget  on  which  Congress 
annually  acts  is  handled  in  the  appro- 
priation bills,  congressional  actions— 
and  inactions — on  budget  proposals  in 
certain  legislative  bills  significantly  af- 
fect the  budget  and  fiscal  picture — as 
to  obligating  authority,  as  to  expendi- 
tures, and  of  course  as  to  revenues.  These 
actions  are  reported  on  frequently  in  the 
so-called  budget  scorekeeping  reports  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures. 

It  is  a  bit  early  to  say  precisely  what 
the  final  scorekeeping  report  for  the  ses- 
sion will  show,  but  probably  in  all  its  ac- 
tions— 

First.  Congress  will  show  a  substantial 
net  reduction  in  relation  to  the  Executive 
recommendations  in  respect  to  new- 
budget  obligational  authority. 

Second.  Congressional  actions  in  their 
impact  on  the  spending  budgetary  rec- 


om.mendations  of  the  Executive  may  well 
be  about  a  standoff. 

Third.  In  respect  to  revenue  proposals 
by  the  Executive,  congressional  actions 
and  inactions  may  vary  to  some  extent, 
but  in  the  overall,  the  figures  will  prob- 
ably not  be  too  far  apart. 

HICHER    APPROPRIATIONS.    BICCES    SPENDING. 
RISING    DEFICITS 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  the  authori- 
zation totals  exceeds  the  year  before.  Con- 
gress continues  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate beyond  the  revenues  in  hand  or  in 
sight.  Budget  deficits  and  rising  debt  to 
meet  the  shortfalls  are  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. Presidential  budgets  ccsitinue  to  be 
submitted  on  a  deficit  basis. 

In  the  18  appropriation  measures  re- 
lating to  fiscal  year  1972 — counting  for- 
eign assistance  in  the  form  as  it  passed 
the  House — the  appropriations  exceed  the 
fiscal  year  1971  level  by  about  $11  billion. 

On  a  Federal  funds  basis,  the  deficit  in 
fiscal  1970  was  $13.1  billion. 

The  Federal  funds  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1971 — last  year — was  $29.9  billion. 

In  September,  the  Federal  funds  deficit 
was  officially  calculated  to  be  about  $33 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1972.  I 
would  estimate  it  may  range  between  $35 
billion  and  $40  billion. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  budget  will  be  sub- 
mitted early  in  the  next  session.  I  believe 
it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  for  the  4  fi.'^cal 
years,  1970-73,  the  Federal  fimds  deficit 
will  probably  exceed  $100  bilhon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  two  tables  on 
the  appropriation  measures  for  fiscal 
year  1972  showing  further  details  in  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  total  figuies  I  liave 
cited: 


NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONS)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  1972.  AS  OF  D[C.  15,  1971 
|Note.    As  to  fiscal  year  1972  amounts  only) 


Bill 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


(»*R|«<-|^)or(-) 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

1.  Education 

?.  Leftslative  

3.  Agnculture-Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection 

4.  Statt-Juslice-Commerce-iudiciary 

5.  Treasury- Postal  Service-(^neral  Government 

6.  Interior  

7.  HUO-SpKc- Science- Veterans 

8.  Transportation      , 

Advance  1973  appropriatton 

9.  LaborHEW  , 

10.  Public  Works-AEC 

11    Military  construction 

12.  Defense  

n.  District  o(  Columbia  (Federal  lunds) 

14.  Foreign  assistance  

15.  Emergency  employment  assistance  (H.J.  Res.  833)  

16.  Summer  feeding  programs  lor  children  (H.J.  Res.  744) 

17.  Federal  unemployment  benefits  and  allowances  (H.J.  Res.  915) 

18.  Supplement?l,1972..  

Total,  House  tiHs     .. 


J5  06«.  343,  000 
455  714  595 

12,  104.  813  850 
4  204.997.000 
4,780.576.000 
2  164.  569.035 

17  457.  017  000 
2  833  229  997 
(174.321  000) 

19  942,996  000 
4  £16,  082  000 
2. 129  805,  000 

73,  543,  829  000 

289.  197  000 

4  342,635  000 

1  000.  000  000 


270.  500,  000 
769,341,154 

1»,  973, 675. 631 


%'.  8GC, 
449, 

■  12.423, 

3  684 

4  487 
2  159. 

■  18,  115, 
'  2  559 

1174. 

20  361 

4  576, 

2  012. 
71  048 

268 

3  003 
1  000 

17 
270 
786 


088.000 
899  605 
896  050 
183  000 
676  190 
508,035 
203  000 
048,997 
321,000) 
247  000 
173,000 
446  OOO 
013,000 
597  000 
461,000 
000  000 
000.000 
500,000  . 
282, 654 


M52.023.222.&31 


IN  THE  SENATE 

[ducstion  .   _ 

Legislative     

Treasury-Postal  Service- Oneral  Government 

Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection 

Interior 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9 
10 
II 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

11.  Supplemental 


State- JustKe-Commeice- Judiciary 

HUD-Space- Science-Veterans 

Transportation  _    .  __ 

Advance  1973  appropriation _. 

Labot-*tEW.. 

Public  Works-AEC 

Military  construction . ......... 

Defense.      .     

District  of  Columbia  (Federal  funds) 

Foreign  assistance ... 

Emergency  employment  assistance  (H.J.  Res.  833) 

Summer  leeding  programs  lof  children  (H.J.  Res.  744). 

Federal  unemphiyment  benefits  and  allowances  (H.J.  Res.  915). 
,  1972 


Total,  bills  cleared  Senate 


5  153  186  000 

535.  349.  607 

4.809,216,000 

12, 104.813  850 

2,194.594.035 

4.216.802.000 

17.  457  017,000 

2.686.006  997 

(174  32I.0OOJ 

20,123,637,000 

4  616,  082  000 

2. 129  805  OOO 

73  543,  329  000 

289, 197  000 

1,000.000  000 

270.500,000 
3,  254, 92;,  371 

154,384.959  8C0 


5  616 

532 

4,752, 

:  13  621 

2.226, 

4.098, 

-18  698, 

'  2.  784. 

(174, 

21  018 

4,716. 

2  002. 

'0  849, 

285 


918  noo 

297  749 
789.  69C 
677  CiO 
023.035 
083.  COC 
518  000 
608.997 
321,  XO) 
317,000 
922  COO 
312.000 

113, ocn 

597  000 


1  000.000,000 

17  000,000 

.'70,500.000 

3  99£.  045,  37i 

156  «87  721  892 


'-J2S8  255  000 

-5,844.99J 

!  -1^319,  082.  20.1 

>  -520,  814  000 

-292,899  810 

-5  061.000 

'  46S8,  186  000 

«:  -274,181  OCT 

-f  418,  251,000 

-»  909,000 

-117  359  000 

-  2  495  816  OCO 

-20,500,000 

-1,339,  174,  POC. 

17  000  M'l 

-r  16,  941,500 

•  -3. 950. 4&3, 100 


'  •  462.  732  000 

-3.051  858 

-56.426  310 

r  1  516,  863  203 

-1-31.429,000 

-118  719,000 

il  241  501,  COC 

<  -r98  602,  OtO 

-'894.680,000 

-+100,840,000 

-  127, 493  OOP 

-r  694,716  POt 

-3.600.00C 


+17  000  COO 

->- 743, 121,000 

•  +2.102.762  032 


PiXitnoles  on  following  page. 
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HEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  1972,  AS  OF  DEC.  15,  1971-Continued 

[Note.— As  to  fiscal  year  1972  amount]  onlyl 


Bill 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved  Change  (+)  or  (-) 


1    Education 
Legislative. 


ENACTED 


3    Tieasury-Postal  Service-General  Government 

<    Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection. 

b   State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary 

5    Interior    

7   HUD-Space-Science- Veterans 

8.  Transportation 

Advance  1973  appropriation... 

9    Labor-HEW    .         

10.  Public  WorKs-AEC 

11.  Military  construction 

12    Defense. 


13.  District  of  Columbia  (Federal  funds) 

14.  Foretgn  assistance... 

15.  Emergency  employment  assistance  (H.J.  Res.  833) 

16  Summer  feeding  programs  for  children  (H.J.  Res.  744) 

17  Federal  unemployment  benehts  and  allowances  (H.J.  Res.  915). 

18  Supplemental,  1972 


4, 

12. 
4, 
2. 

17, 

2. 

( 

20. 
4 
2, 

73, 


153.186.000 

535,  349, 607 

809,216.000 

104,813.850 

216.802,000 

194  594,  035 

457,017,000 

686.006,997 

174.321.000) 

123,637,000 

616,082.000 

129.805.000 

543.  829.  000 

289. 197, 000 


5,146, 

529, 

4,  528. 

>  13.276. 

4.067. 

2.  223. 

:  18.  339. 

'  2.  730, 

(174. 

20,  704. 

4.675. 

2. 037, 

70,518. 

272. 


311,000 

309.  749 

986,690 

900,050 

116.000 

980. 035 

738.000 

989.997 

321,000) 

662.000 

125.000 

097,000 

463,000 

597.000 


'  -6,875,000 

-6,  039,  858 

-280.229,310 

2 -hi.  172, 086.  200 

-149,686.000 

-h  29,  386.000 

'+882,721,000 

'  -(-44,983,000 

-fssi, 625,066 

-1-59,043,000 

-92.708,000 

-3,025,366.000 

-16,600,000 


1.000,000,000 

270,500.000 
3.  254, 924.  371 


1,000.000.000 

17.000,000 

270,500,000 

3,  406,  385, 371 


Total,  bills  enacted 


+17,000,000 
'+i5i,"46i,006 


154,  384, 959,  860 


«153,  745. 160.892 


•  -639, 798, 96S 


'  As  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate,  the  education  appropriation  bill  did  not  include  $400,000- 
000  requested  in  the  budget  lor  purchase  of  student  loan  notes  from  colleges  and  universities 
contingent  upon  legislative  authority  not  yet  enacted  If  the  J400.000,COC  is  excluded  from  all  of 
the  figures  shown,  the  amount  in  the  House  approved  bill  is  in  effect  a  net  increase  of  J131  745  000 
Over  the  budget  requests  considered  by  the  House;  the  Senate  approved  bill  on  the  same  basis  is 
J862, 732,000  over  the  budget  requests  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  the  enacted  bill  on  the 
same  basis  is  {393,125.000  over  the  budget  requests  considered. 

-  There  was  {l.OOO.OOO.COC  in  the  budget  as  a  proposed  supplemental  foi  special  levenue  sharing 
or  '■_>  year  funding  in  certain  housing  and  urban  development  programs  Taking  into  account  that 
$850,000,000  of  that  amount  was  for  the  HUO-Space-Science-Veteians  bill,  the  House  bill  is 
$191,814,000  below  the  budget  requests;  the  Senate  bill  is  $391,501,000  above  the  requests,  and 
the  enacted  figure  is  $32,721,000  above  the  requests.  Taking  into  account  the  remaining  $150,000- 
000  of  the  proposed  supplemental  which  was  for  the  agriculture-environmental  and  consumer 
protection  bill,  the  House  bill  is  >169.082.200  above  the  budget  requests,  the  Senate  bill  is  $1  366  - 
863,200  above  the  requests,  and  the  enacted  figure  is  $1,022,088,200  above  the  requests 


>  $352,715  000  of  this  figure  is  apparent,  not  real,  because  all  maiitime  programs  and  one  ludi. 
ciary  item  were  struck  by  ftoor  points  of  order  «  »  >»  «  luui- 

<  House  bill  does  not  include  $248,000,000  floor  addition  to  'Tederal  payment  to  airport  and  air- 
way trust  fund  '  since,  technically,  it  is  not  new  budget  authority  until  appropriated  out  of  the  trust 
'il"*  «,1'IS,^'l?,'''''  '™"'*'  ^'9.800,000  to  this  ■Fedeial  payment"  account.  Confeience  report 
adds  $239,000,000  to  the  budget  for  this  'Federal  payment  " 

i  Includes  $235,000,000  related  to  pnor  decision  to  terminate  the  SST 

'  Considering  footnotes  1  and  2  ($400,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  student  loan  notes  fiom  colleges 
and  umveisities  and  $1 .000  000 .OCO  foi  the  proposed  supplemental  for  special  revenue  shann.) 
the  House  bills  are  $4,550,453,100  below  the  budget  requests:  the  Senate  bills  are  $1  502  762  032 
above  the  requests;  and  the  enacted  tiguie  is  $1,239,798,968  below  the  requests. 

Note;  Prepared  Dec.  15,  1971.  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appcopnalions. 


,032 


APPROVED  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  APPROPRIATION  MEASURES.  AS  OF  DEC.  15,  1971 
INole.- Fiscal  year  1972  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  onlyl 


Bill 


Total  approved 


Over  or  under  fiscal 
year  1971 


Over  or  under  fiscal 

yeai  1972  budget 

requests 


1.  Education.              SS  146 

2.  Legislative  . ^1.1111111111111 '  529 

3.  Treasury-Postal  Service-General  Government. -1111111111111111 "  4  528 

4.  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection l..lllllllllllllllll"ll'l  13  276 

5.  State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary 111111111111111111111111  4  067 

6.  Interior  ..           . ...1111111111        *  2  223 

7.  HUD-Space-Science- Veterans... .-..11. .11111111111 "  18  339 

8.  Transportation ,. 1111111111111111111111" "  2  730 

Advance  1973  appropriation (■174 

9.  Labor  HEW 1111111111111111111111111111111111  20  704 

10.  Public  Works-AEC   4  575 

11.  Military  construction   . .           . "  2  037 

12.  Defense.   .1.1111111111111111111"."  11"'  70  518 

13.  District  of  Columbia  (Federal  funds)  272 

14.  Foreign  assistance                                                   .1111111111111111111111111  '(3  003 

15.  Emergency  employment  assistance  (H.J.  Res  833)  l""l"rr.".".~"r.'J."".'.V  1  000 

16.  Summer  feeding  programs  for  children  (H.J  Res.  744) .""".V.V.V.V.V..V."  17 

17    Federal  unemployment  benefits  and  allowances  (H.J.  Res.  915) 270 

18.  Supplemental,  1972 llir.lUllir.r.l"""""  3,406 

Gross  subtotal,  17  measures    . 153  745  160  892 

Net  adjustment  of  $600,000,000  to  the  budset  requests  (that  is,  a  combination  ot(l)  an  amount  which  sliould  be  eitcluded 
from  hscal  year  1972  budget  requests  $400,000,000  not  included  in  the  education  appropriation  bill  but  requested  in 
the  budget  for  purchase  of  student  loan  notes  from  colleges  and  universities,  contingent  upon  legislative  authority  not 
yet  enacted,  and  (2)  an  amount  which  should  be  included  in  fiscal  year  1972  budget  requests  $1,000,000,000  which  was 
a  proposed  supplemental  for  special  revenue  sharing  which  was  to  make  up  for  only  !«,  year  funding  requested  in  the 
budget  for  certain  housing  and  urban  development  programs  but  for  which  Congress,  revenue  sharing  not  having  been 
adopted,  funded  on  a  regular  12-month  basis) 

Net  total ,  17  measures I53, 745,  jgo,  892 


311,000 

309. 749 

986.690 

900  050 

116.000 

980. 035 

738,000 

989.997 

321,000) 

662.000 

125,000 

097,000 

463.000 

597  000 

461,000) 

000,000 

000.000 

500.000 

385,  371 


4  $563. 

-86, 

-1,038, 

-3.727. 

-  243. 
+  189. 

-H,342 
-253, 

(  '174. 

-3  149 
-210, 

-  333. 
+  937, 
-1-137, 

(-808. 

-rl.OOO. 

■*-l7, 

+  270. 

+  1.  036. 


104  500 
405,  430 
472,210 
992,500 
763,  700 
759  135 
850  000 
630  608 
321,000) 
983,  500 
140,000 
023.000 
761.  750 
334.000 
796.000) 
000.000  . 
000,000 
500,000  . 
780,371 


'-$6,875,000 

-6.039,858 

-280.229.310 

1  '1,172.086,200 

-149.686,000 

-  29.  386,  000 

'   (882.721.000 

t  44,  983,  000 

-581.025.000" 

-*  59.  043.  000 

-92,708,000 

-3,025,366,000 

-16.600.000 

(-1,339,174,000) 


411.954.295.068 


+  17,000,000 
+  15i,46i,O06" 
-639. 798, 968 


-600, 000.  000 


+  11.954,295,068 


-1,239,798,968 


1  These  amounts  are  the  ones  affected  b»  the  net  adjustment  of  $600  000  OOO  detailed  near 
the  end  of  the  table. 


'  Tolal  approved  by  House. 

Note.  Prepared  Bee  15,  1971,  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


THE     PENDING     CONTINUING     RXSOLUTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  we  grap- 
ple again  with  that  unpopular  monster 
called  the  continuing  resolution.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  have  heard  enough  about 
it  at  this  session.  We  regret  that  the 
Congress  through  Its  appropriate  com- 
mittees has  not  found  it  possible  to  au- 
thorize some  programs  In  time  for  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  during  the  pe- 
riod of  say  May,  June,  and  July.  That 
has  not  been  done  in  many  cases  and 
that  is  the  difQculty  here  today :  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  which  has  never 
been  finally  enacted. 


Now  we  are  considering  this  resolu- 
tion imder  a  closed  rule.  It  is  for  the 
convenience  of  the  House  that  we  re- 
quested a  closed  rule. 

With  respect  to  foreign  aid,  we  are  sim- 
ply asking  you  to  reenact  in  broad  out- 
line the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  De- 
cember 8.  Tlie  House  is  just  being  asked 
to  do  the  same  thing  that  was  done  with 
respect  to  this  matter  just  last  week. 

But  the  House  is  also  asked  to  do  some- 
thing vastly  more  than  that  in  this 
measure. 


The  previous  continuing  resolution 
which  expired  on  December  8  has  not 
been  supplanted  by  other  legislation  and 
several  agencies  and  activities  such  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  others  have 
continued  really  without  authority. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  pass 
this  continuing  resolution  in  order  to 
validate  and  legalize  the  operation  of 
these  agencies  from  the  8th  day  of  De- 
cember through  the  period  imtU  the 
President  affixes  his  signature  to  the 
pertinent  bills.  A  hiatus  exists  which 
must  be  bridged.  It  is  Imperative  that 
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t:iis  be  done  before  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

When  this  bill  goes  to  the  other  body, 
it  will  imdoubtedly  be  amended  to  some 
extent.  I  hope  it  will  be  amended  in  only 
a  relatively  limited  way  but  highly  con- 
troversial matters  may  be  attached  to  it. 
Members  may  be  tempted  to  leave  Wash- 
ington after  this  long  session,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  cannot  as  a  responsible 
body  afford  to  depart  this  city  until  we 
make  sure  that  we  have  validated  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  Government — the 
portion  of  the  Government  which  is  af- 
fected by  this  continuing  resolution. 

The  foreign  aid  program  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  form.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  other  body  may  do  in  this  re- 
spect. In  the  measure  before  you,  as  in 
the  measure  which  you  approved  on  De- 
cember 8,  we  are  about  $1.3  billion  be- 
low the  budget  estimates. 

We  nre  $833  million  below  last  year's 
appropriations  in  this  resolution.  In  this 
measure  we  are  $24  million  below  the  so- 
called  Passman  appropriation  bill,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  so  well 
presented  to  the  House  on  December  8. 
I  would  hope,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  over  this  groLmd  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  in  the  appropriation 
bill  quite  recently,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  this  aspect  in  great  detail. 
As  I  see  it,  regardless  of  one's  views  on 
foreign  aid — and  manj  of  us  have  voted 
for  sharp  cuts  in  foreign  aid — this  meas- 
ure must  be  enacted  into  law.  To  do  oth- 
erwise would  be  irresponsible.  We  cannot 
go  home  and  leave  a  very  important  and 
essential  function  of  the  Government 
stranded. 

For  example,  we  would  leave  stranded 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  This  measure 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  which  is  so  essential 
to  American  labor,  American  business, 
American  agriculture,  and  American  ex- 
port trade  generally.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  bill  must  be  enacted. 
One  of  our  major  economic  problems  is 
the  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and 
the  luifavorable  balance  of  trade  posi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  As  all 
Members  know  the  dollar  is  under  heavy 
pressure.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
reasons  to  vote  for  this  measure. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  and  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Shriver)  we  have  reduced  this 
measure  as  best  we  could  xmder  all  the 
circumstances  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  and  I  have 
worked  closely  on  this  measure.  We  have 
held  it  to  the  best  total  we  could,  let  me 
say  to  the  so-called  conservatives.  And 
let  me  say  to  the  so-called  liberals  that 
we  could  not  go  higher  without  using 
bad  judgment  and  without  jeopardizing 
the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Let  me  mention  IsraeL  Not  to  exceed 
$500  million  Is  provided  for  the  continu- 
ation of  military  credit  sales  to  Israel. 
We  took  It  out  of  the  Defense  bill  and 
put  It  with  the  foreign  aid  progranu> 
where  it  belongs.  But  do  not  be  excited  by 
thinking  the  whole  $500  million  will  be 
spent  momentarily.  This  authority  has 
existed  for  more  than  4  months,  but  the 


executive  branch  has,  in  the  4-month 
period  since  the  begirmlng  of  this  fiscal 
year,  obligated  only  about  $30  million. 
I  hope  that  much  of  this  sum  can  be 
saved. 

I  do  hope  and  believe  that  in  the  ad- 
ministratipn  of  these  funds  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  the  cause 
of  peace,  will  be  served.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  the  action  taken  in  connection  with 
foreign  aid  is  only  temporary.  Congress 
will  reconvene  early  next  year.  This  res- 
olution only  extends  until  March  15,  and 
we  can  do  whatever  may  appear  to  be 
necessary  in  the  interim. 

We  extended  this  resolution  beyond 
February  27,  because  that  is  when  the 
President  is  scheduled  to  return  from 
Peking.  We  did  not  want  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  another  continuing  resolution 
at  that  time.  We  have  set  the  expiration 
date  at  March  15. 

I  wanted  to  tell  the  Members  more 
about  what  we  have  done  and  I  will  place 
in  the  Record  a  more  expansive  state- 
ment about  the  measure  at  this  time 

EXPLANATORT  STATEMENT  ON  THE  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION     MAKING     rURTHEB     CONTINUING 
APPROPKIATIONS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  DECEMBER   9, 
;971-MARCH    15,    1972 
THE     UNFINISHED     APPROPRIATIONS     BUSINESS 

The  fiscal  year  1972  continuing  resolu- 
tion— Public  Law  92-28 — as  thrice  ex- 
tended, expired  last  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 8.  An  extension  is  needed  to  cover — 

First.  The  defense  appropriation  bill, 
HJR.  11731,  awaiting  final  conference  ac- 
tion early  this  week. 

Second.  The  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill,  HJa.  11932,  likewise 
awaiting  final  conference  action  early 
tills  week. 

Third.  The  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill,  H.R.  12067,  which  passed 
the  House  December  8 — but  which  is  not 
scheduled  for  Senate  action  until  early 
next  session  because  of  a  conference 
deadlock  on  the  related  authorizations, 
S.  2819  and  S.  2820. 

Fourth.  Fiscal  year  1972  authorizations 
and  appropriations  that  have  not  been  fi- 
nalized for  the  following  ongoing  pro- 
grams that  have  been  operating  since 
July  1  imder  the  continuing  resolution — 

First.  Radio  Free  Europe  sind  Radio 
Liberty — $32.2  million  in  finsil  supple- 
mental but  contingent  on  enactment  of 
authorization  legislation  still  pending. 

Second.  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission — $1.4  million  in  final 
supplemental  but  contingent  on  enact- 
ment of  authorization  legislation  still 
pending. 

Third.  Emergency  school  assistance 
activities — operating  at  not  to  exceed  last 
year's  rate;  authorization  legislation 
passed  House  as  part  of  H.R.  7248, 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments,  but 
still  pending. 

PROVISIONS  IN   THX  CONTINTTING   RESOLUTION 

OTHER  THAN  rORKICN  ASSISTANCE 

Section  2  mends  the  gap  between  the 
time  the  previous  resolution  expired — 
December  8 — and  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  new  resolution  by  making  it  effec- 
tive December  9. 

Subparagraph  (1)  rewrites  section  102 
t«  incorporate  the  new  expiration  date 
of  March  15,  1972,  In  clause  (c)  and  by 
adding  the  words  "which  Is  available"  In 


clause  (a> ,  assuring  interim  continuation 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
and  the  American  Bicentennial  Revolu- 
tion Commission. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
would  continue,  for  the  time  being,  at 
not  to  exceed  last  years  rate  of  $31.6 
million,  as  compared  to  the  $32.2  million 
in  the  supplemental  bill.  The  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  would  continue,  for  the 
time  being,  at  not  to  exceed  last  year's 
rate  of  $670,000,  as  compared  to  the  $1.4 
million  in  the  supplemental  bill. 

Subparagraph  (3>  would  add  a  new 
section  109  to  permit  emergency  school 
assistance  activities  to  continue  to  op- 
erate, for  the  time  being,  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed last  year's  rate — but  limited  to  ad- 
ministrative operations  only — pending 
final  disposition  of  the  question  of  au- 
thorization. They  have  operated  since 
July  1  under  the  continuing  resolution 
at  not  to  exceed  last  year's  appropriation 
rate  of  $75  million.  We  are  advised  that 
approximately  $73  million  has  been  obli- 
galed  this  year.  Section  109  does  not 
enlarge  the  interim  appropriation;  it 
merely  extends  its  time  period. 

CONTINUATION     PROVISIONS    FOR     FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

Subparagraph  (2)  rewTites  section 
108  of  the  expired  resolution  to  incor- 
porate a  new  set  of  ground  rules  with 
respect  to  the  interim  rates  for  opera- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
activities  for  which  provision  would  be 
made  in  the  foreign -as.sistance  appropri- 
ation bUl,  H.R.  12067.  passed  by  the 
House  last  Wednesday,  December  8. 

From  Jtily  1  to  November  15,  these  ac- 
tivities basically  operated  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  lower  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  rati- 
or  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  estimate 
rate — section  101  <b)  of  the  continuing 
refolution.  Under  section  101  (d)  of  thn 
continuing  resolution,  military  credit 
sales  to  Israel  were  authorized  to  be  con- 
ducted at  not  to  exceed  the  fiscal  year 
1971  level  which  was  $500,000,000,  that 
had  been  appropriated  in  the  Supple- 
mental Act  for  1971,  Public  Law  91-665, 
based  on  authority  in  section  501  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-441. 

From  November  16  to  December  8.  the 
interim  rate  for  operations  was  stepped 
down  by  roughly  $700  million  through 
addition  of  section  108  in  the  last  ex- 
tension of  the  continuing  resolution.  Sec- 
tion 108  cranked  into  the  "lower  of" 
formula  the  authorization  bills  passed  by 
thp  two  Houses— H.R.  9910  and  S.  2819 
and  S.  2820. 

The  new  continuing  resolution,  in  the 
rewritten  section  108— with  the  excep- 
tion of  military  credit  sales  to  Israel,  and 
several  items  not  dealt  with  in  pending 
authorization  bills,  discussed  below— 
drops  any  reference  to  the  fiscal  year 
1971  rate  or  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
rate  and  instead  hitches  the  interim  rates 
to  the  lowest  of — 

First.  The  applicable  rate  in  H.R.  9910. 
the  House  authorization  bill. 

Second.  The  applicable  rate  In  S.  2819 
or  S.  2820,  the  Senate  authorization 
bills,  or 

Third.  The  applicable  rate  in  H.R. 
12067,  the  House  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  Interim  rates  for  items  not  in- 
volved in  pending  authorization  bills  are 
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hitched  to  "not  to  exceed"  the  rates  that 
would  be  permitted  under  HJl.  12067, 
the  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  They  are: 

Indus  basin  development  fimd,  loans — 
sharply  below  budget;  slightly  below  last 
year. 

State  administrative  expenses — below 
budget;  slightly  above  last  year. 

OPIC — same  as  budget;  slightly  over 
last  year. 

Peace  Corps — sharply  below  budget 
£md  last  year. 

Rjoikyu  Islands  administration — below 
budget:  below  last  year. 

Cuban  refugee  program — sharply  be- 
low budget;  below  last  year. 

Migration  and  refugee  program — same 
as  budget;  above  last  year. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
sharply  below  budget  and  last  year. 

Export-Import  Bank — same  as  budget; 
sharply  above  last  year. 

These  items  are  dealt  with  in  the  last 
proviso  of  section  108. 


MILTTART    CBEDIT   SALES 


has 


The   new   continuing   resolution 
these  two  provisos: 

Provided,  That  military  credit  sales  to 
Israel  may  be  conducted  at  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  operations  provided  for  under 
section  101(d)  of  this  Joint  resolution:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  foreign  military  credit 
sales  activities  (other  than  with  respect  to 
Israel)  may  be  conducted  at  a  rate  of  opera- 
tions not  exceeding  (175,(XX),000: 

The  first  proviso  merely  continues  un- 
changed, for  this  interim  period,  the  au- 
thority that  has  been  in  the  continuing 
resolution  since  July  1,  which  authorized 
a  fiscal  year  1972  rate  of  "not  to  exceed" 
the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriated  rate; 
namely,  $500  million — worldwide,  in- 
cluding Israel,  the  total  fiscal  year  1971 
appropriation  was  $700  million. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  estimate 
is  $510  million,  worldwide,  with  no  sepa- 
rate earmarking  for  Israel.  The  amount 
tentatively  programed  by  the  executive 
branch  for  Israel  exceeds  50  percent  of 
this  sum  and  since  this  is  considerably 
less  than  the  $500  million  authorized 
rate  in  the  continuing  resolution,  the 
program  of  the  executive  branch  is  con- 
siderably below  the  authorized  rate. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  the 
executive  branch  under  the  pending  res- 
olution is  authorized  to  proceed  during 
the  interim  period  at  the  level  not  to  ex- 
ceed $675  million  for  worldwide  military 
credit  sales,  the  House  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill.  H.R.  9910,  provided  for 
only  the  budget  estimate  of  $510  million. 

The  House  appropriation  bill,  H.R. 
12067,  provided  an  appropriation  of  $510 
million. 

The  Senate  authorization  bill  provided 
for  an  authorization  of  $400  million  for 
worldwide  military  credit  sales. 

Nevertheless,  as  stated,  under  this  res- 
olution the  maximum  interim  rate  avail- 
able to  the  executive  branch  is  $675  mil- 
lion for  military  credit  sales  worldwide. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  rate  will  be 
at  that  level  because  the  executive 
branch  is  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  about 
$300  million  for  military  credit  sales  to 
Israel  despite  the  availability  of  in  au- 
thorized level  not  to  exceed  $500  million. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  funds 
expended  during  the  life  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution  are  always  charged  to  the 
final  appropriation  bill  whenever  it  is 
enacted  into  law.  And  this  win  determine 
the  final  total  of  funds  which  may  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  military 
credit  sales  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  amended  expired 
on  November  15.  It  was  renewed  effec- 
tive as  of  that  date.  In  the  renewed  con- 
tinuing resolution,  section  108  was  added 
which  had  the  effect  of  setting  an  interim 
rate  for  military  credit  sales  worldwide 
of  not  to  exceed  $400  million.  Such  reso- 
lution, of  course,  expired  as  of  Decem- 
ber 8  and  for  this  interim  of  23  days  the 
maximum  rate  for  military  credit  sales 
worldwide  was  $400  million. 

As  of  October  31  only  $30  million  had 
been  obligated  for  military  sales.  This 
is  typical  of  the  operation  of  the  sales 
program.  Usually  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  come  late  in  the  fiscal 
year  and  normally  obligations  for  the 
program  ftill  heavily  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fiscal  year. 


IN      CONTINUINO 


rOREICN      ASSISTANCI     TOTALS 
RESOLUTION 

Rates  for  operation  are  determined  by 
applying  the  "lower  of"  ground  rules 
and  the  special  provisions  on  an  individ- 
ual program  and  activity  basis  in  line 
with  the  appropriation  structure.  The  ag- 
gregate appropriation  rate  with  respect 
to  this  new  continuing  resolution — De- 
cember 9-March  15  period — as  it  relates 
to  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams is  $2,648,255,000  with  respect  to 
titles  I  and  II  of  H.R.  12067,  which  deal 
with  foreign  economic,  supporting,  and 
militarj'  assistance  and  sales,  and  $2,979,- 
161.000  for  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 

This  is  $24,300,000  below  the  total  of 
H.R.  12067. 

It  is  $1,255,000  above  the  Senate  au- 
thorization totals. 

It  is  $1,363,474,000  below  the  budget 
requests. 

And  it  is  $833,006,000  below  last  year's 
appropriations. 

Pertinent  comparisons  are: 

Iln  thousands  of  dollars| 


Titles 

I  and  II 


Other 


Total 


Thi';  resolution    . 

-     2  648  255 

330.906 

2.  979.  161 

Ttie  appropriation  bill 

.     2  672  555 

330,906 

3,  003,  461 

House  aulhorizalion 

3  443   350 

(') 

(') 

BudRe!  eslimale 

3  59^.218 

747  417 

4.  342.  635 

1971  appropriation 

3.  142,  535 

669.  572 

3,812,257 

1  Not  available 

For  simplicity  and  ease  of  identifica- 
tion, these  amounts  are  the  specific  new 
authorizations  or  new  appropriations  and 
thus  exclude  certain  estimated  receipts, 
reimbursements,  and  reobligational  re- 
sources available  for  operations,  princi- 
pally— though  not  entirely — in  develop- 
ment loan  programs.  The  agency  had 
this  type  authority  last  year;  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  estimates;  it  has 
been  available  this  year  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution;  H,R.  12067  would 
continue  it;  and  it  is  intended  that  it 
continue  to  be  available,  as  usual,  during 
the  interim  covered  by  this  extension  res- 
olution. Very  roughly,  something  like 
$447  million  is  involved  this  year. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ALLOCATIONS  UNDER  THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  (NEW  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY) 


Item 


Fiscal  year  1971 

appropriation 

(includes 

supplementals) 


fiscal  year  1972 
estimate 


House 

authorization 

levels 


Senate 

authorization 

levels 


Aptiropnation 

bill  as  passed 

House 


Cont-nuing 
resolution 


TITLE   l-FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE   ACT   ACTIVITIES    ECONOMIC   ASSISTANCE 

Worldwide,  technical  assistance J166  750  000 

Alliance  (or  Progress,  technical  assistance _ 1.'.....................  82  875  OOO 

International  organizations  and  programs '. 103  gio  000 

Programs  relating  to  population  growth '....'.'.'.'.'.'. (100  000  000) 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad _ '  " 12  895  000 

Suez  Canal  (special  foreign  currency  projr»m) ...'.'.'.'..'... 


Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  grants 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  loans... 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  AgerKy: 

(Arab  refugees).     

Special  foreign  currency  program 

Contingency  fund 

Refugee  relief  assistance  (East  Pakistan')', 

Alliance  for  Progress,  developmeiit  loans. 287  500  000 

Development  loans '" 420  oqo'  qoO 

Administrative  expenses:  ' " 

*"' 51,000,000 

S"" 4. 100,  000 


4  925,  000 
6.980.000 

1,000,000 

22,500,000 


J232  929,  000 
129,745.000 
141,000,000 

(100,000,000) 
10,175,000 

15,000,000" 
12,000,000  . 


100.000,000 
250.000.000 
235,000,000 
400,  000, 000 

60,  200. 000 
4,  555,  000 


J183  500,  000 
90,750,000 
143,000.000 
100,  000.  000 
30,000.000 

5,0(X),  000 


1.000,000 

(1,000,000) 

30,  000,  000 

100,000,000 

287,  500,  000 

400,  000,  000 

57. 600,  000 


J!  75,  000  000 

75  000  000 

139  000,000 

(125,000,000) 

15  000.000 

(10.  000.  000) 

15,000,000 


(included  above) 

(1.000,000) 

30.000.000 

250,000,000 

150,000,000 

250,000,000 

45,  000.  000 


J15n  000  000 
75  000,  000 
41  000,000 
50,  000,  000 
17,200,000 

7,  500,  000 
6,000,000 


1150.  OCT,  000 
75,  000  OOO 
41  POO.  000 
50.  000,  000 
15,000  "00 

5  000  000 
6,000,000 


30  000,  000 
175,000,000 
150  000,  000 
250,  000,  000 

54,  600,  000 
4,255,000 


30.000.000 
100,000,000 
150,  000,  MT 
250,000,000 

45,  000,  000 
4.  255,  000 


Subtotal,  economic  ajsjstane* l,IM,335,000      1.590,604,000      1.428,350,000 


1.144.000.000     1,010,555,000        921,255.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ALLOCATIONS  UNDER  THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  (NEW  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY>-Contlnued 


Item 

Fiscal  year  1971 

appropriation 

(includes 

supplementals) 

Fiscal  year  1972 
estimate 

House 

authorization 
levels 

Senate 

authorization 
levels 

Appropriation 

bill  as  passed 

House 

Continuing 
resolution 

$690, 000, OOO 
569, 600,  000 

J705,  000, 000 
764, 614, 000 

J705, 000,  000 
800. 000,  000 

$452, 000,  000 
=  651,000,000 

$552,  000,  000 
575,  000,  DOO 

$452  000  OOO 

575  000  OtO 

Subtotal 

..    2,423,935,000 

3,060,218,000 

2.933,  350.  ceo 

2, 247. 000,  ceo 

2,137.555,000 

1,948,  255,  COO 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp  .  reserves  .    

Inter- Ameiican  Social  Development  Institute  (limitation  on  obligations)  

18,  750  000 
(10,000,000) 

..     2,442.685,000 

25,000,000 
(11,000,000) 

25,  000, 000 

25  000  000 

Total,  Title  1.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  activities... 

3, 085,  218, 000 

2. 933. 350,  000 

2, 247.  OOO,  000 

2, 162,  555, 000 

1,973,255,000 

TITLE  II     FOREIGN  MILITARY  CREDIT  SALES 

200.000.000 
500,000,000 

510  000,  000 

510,000,000 

4C<)  000  000 

510  OaO,  0,TO 

1'5  00^  000 

Milit^rv  credit  sales  to  ISfSd 

•  500  two  000 

Total  Title  11   Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales       . _ 

700,000,000 

510,000,000 

510,  000,  000 

400,  000,  OOO 

510.  000, 000 

675  000  000 

Total  Titles  I  and  11                                 

..  » 3, 142, 685,  000 

13,  595  218,000 

3,443,350,000 

2, 647, 000, 000 

77,  200,  000 
(28,  400,  000) 

•2,672,555.000 

•  2, 648, 255, 000 

TITLE  III     FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 

90,000,000 

82  200,  000 
(28,400,000) 

4  564,  000  . 
144  103,000  . 

8,690,000  . 

75,000  000 

136,760,000 

50,  000,  000 

77,  200,  000 
(28,  400,  000) 

68,000,000 

(24,  OOO.  OOO) 

4  216.000 

100,  000,  OOC 

6,690,000 

13,240,000 
136,750,000 

6?  000  000 

Lim't3tion  on  administrative  expenses                                       ,._,.,.,. , 

(31.400.000) 

(24  duo  000) 

Ryukyu  Islands,  Army,  administration . - 

Assistance  to  fetugees  in  the  United  States  (Cuban  program) 

6,  736  000 

112,130,000 
5  706,000 

4  216  riQij 

100,000  OUC 

8  69C  000 

Asian  Development  Bank  (paid-in  capital) 

Intcr-American  Development  Bank; 

P^id-in  caoital                                               --     .......... -. . 

20,000,000 
25,000,000 

13  24C  ore 

200,000,000 

136  760  000 

Fund  for  soecial  ooeralions                            -   ................... - 

50,000,000 

Subtotal   IDB                                                          

275,000,000 

261,760,000 

150.000,000 

150  000  OCO 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development: 

24.  610,  000 

221  490  000 

Callable  capiUI  

Subtotal    IBRD          --- 

246, 100,  QOO  . 

160,000,000 

..  (1.540,000,000) 

Tola!   Title  111   Foreign  Assistance  (other) 

669,572,000 

747, 417. 000  . 

330. 906,  000 

330  906  000 

TITLE   IV     EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Liniii?'ion  on  program  activity                             .....  ....  .... ............. 

(4,075,483,000)  (7  323  675  000). 

(7,048,000)           (8,073,000) 

(7  323,675  OOO) 
(8,07<;,  OOO) 

(7  323  675  :,r.O) 

Limitation  on  administrjtivc  expenses                       .                   .. 

(8.  07£.CC<') 

Total,  Title  IV.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

..  (4,082,531,000)  (7,  331  747.000) 

(7,331.747,000)  (7,331,747,000) 

Grand  total.  Titles  1,  II,  III,  new  budget  (obligational)  authoiity 

.     3,812,257,000 

4,342.635.000  . 

3.003,461,000 

2.979,161,000 

'Sums  as  necessary, 

'  Includes  $35,000,000  separateitem  for  Israel. 

>  A  credit  ceiling  of  $550,000,000  has  been  set  and  $300,000,000  of  this  total  ceiling  is  earmarked 
for  Israel. 

'  Represents  extension  of  outside  ("not  to  exceed")  ceiling  in  section  101(d)  of  the  existing 
continuing  resolution.which  IS  hitched  to  the  liscal  year  1971  rate.  Final  amount  lor  fiscal  year  1972 


IS  subject  to  determination  whenever  H.R  12067  (the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  bill)  is  enac'ed 
S.  2819, the  authorization  bill, says  that  ol  the  $550,000,000  credit  sales  ceiling,  not  less  than" 
$300,000,COC  shall  be  made  available  to  Israel  only. 

'  In  addition, certain  estimated  receipts, reimbursements,  and  reobligational  resources. 

•In  addition,  certain  estimated  receipts,  reimbursements,  and  reoWigilional  resources  are 
available  for  operations.  This  amount  is  estimated  to  apprommate  $450,000,000  in  hscal  yeai  1972, 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  able 
chairman  about  the  aid  included  In  this 
resolution  making  available  certain  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Israel.  I  merely  want 
to  know  if  those  funds  will  be  available 
to  Israel  if  the  President  decides  to  al- 
low them  to  purchase  Phantom  jets. 

Mr.  MAHON.  F^mds  would  be  available 
for  that  purpose  or  for  any  other  military 
sales  credit  purchase. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
continuing  resolution.  I  think  it  should 
pass.  I  would  like  to  see  it  pass  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
speak  very  briefly  to  urge  all  of  you  to 
support  this  very  important  continuing 
resolution. 

To  me,  this  continuing  resolution,  at 
least  the  foreign  aid  part  of  it,  is  an  "end 
the  war"  resolution.  It  Is  a  "bring  the 
boys  home"  resolution.  We  sis  a  Nation 
have  invested  nearly  50,000  American 


lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  Vietnam. 
The  relatively  small  investment  in  build- 
ing up  South  Vietnam's  own  defense  and 
economic  resources  which  is  included  in 
this  resolution  is  needed  so  that  our 
larger  and  tragic  investment  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  will  have  no 
authority  to  continue  if  this  resolution  is 
not  pEissed.  This  aid  program  finances 
over  half  of  South  Vietnam's  badly 
needed  imports  which  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  which 
had  been  coming  indirectly  through  our 
Armed  Forces  presence  in  that  country. 
If  this  support  is  lost.  South  Vietnam's 
economy  and  war  efforts  in  its  own  be- 
half will  collapse.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that 
this  would  not  be  in  our  own  national 
interest. 

This  bill  also  will  provide  funds  to  con- 
tinue assistance  to  the  forces  of  Cam- 
bodia, which  have  been  so  instrumental 
in  tlie  protection  of  American  troops 
during  our  withdrawal.  This  assistance 
must  be  continued  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased North  Vietnamese  pressure.  Not 
to  do  so  would  seriously  endanger  not 
only  the  Cambodian  future,  but  tlie  lives 
of  our  American  boys. 

This  continuing  resolution  is  also 
needed  to  enable  our  Government  to  as- 


sist Israel  in  its  struggle  against  its 
aggressive  neighbors.  We  can  argue  about 
when  additional  weapons  sales  should  be 
allowed  to  build  up  the  Israeli  defense, 
but  without  continued  authority  to  make 
such  sales,  the  President  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  halt  these  sales. 

It  has  been  made  clear  in  testimony 
before  our  committee  that  Israel  is  quali- 
fied for  assistance  under  the  supporting 
assistance  provisions  which  would  be 
continued  under  this  resolution.  It  is  be- 
coming more  apparent  that  as  the  Soviet 
Union  greatly  increases  its  economic  and 
military  support  to  Israel's  neighbors,  we 
must  do  our  part  to  keep  Israel  strong 
enough  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
of  power  in  that  crucial  and  explosive 
region.  World  peace  is  at  stake. 

Continued  authority  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  make  loans  and  aid  our 
balance  of  payments  position  is  also  in 
this  resolution.  The  demise  of  AID  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  $900  million  worth  of 
commodity  purchases  and  50,000  jobs  in 
our  already  depressed  economy  in  the 
first  year  and  probably  twice  that  in 
later  years. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  vote  for 
this  resolution:  Vietnamization ;  con- 
tinued withdrawal  of  American  troops; 
humanitarian  relief;  UNICEF;  popula- 
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tion  control;  world  drue  abuse  control 
activities;  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad;  Cuban  and  iron  curtain 
refugee  assistance  programs. 

This  is  not  the  best  way  to  legislate 
the  continuation  of  these  programs.  But 
at  this  point  in  the  year,  there  is  no 
rational  alternative.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  vote  yea  on  this  resolution. 

It  is  practically  the  same  bill  passed 

a  week  ago.  In  fact  it  is  $24  million  less. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield   1 

minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  Rkid>. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  merely  say  I 
have  noted  in  this  report  that  there  are 
$32  million  in  funds  provided  herein  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  both 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  the 
chairman,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  75 
percent  of  these  funds  are  spent  over- 
seas, mostly  in  Germany  where  both  sta- 
tions have  their  broadcasting  studios  and 
some  of  their  transmitters,  and  that 
therefore  they  have  to  be  converted  into 
deutsche  marks.  Because  there  is  a  13- 
percent  short  fall,  and  because  wage 
levels  in  Germany  have  risen  by  about 
4  percent.  I  would  merely  note  tonight 
that  this  may  bear  watching  in  the 
future  to  guard  against  any  substantial 
reduction  either  in  programing  or  in 
personnel  for  the  radios. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  as  to  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  are  covered  under  the  continuing 
resolution,  or  Involved,  I  should  say, 
rather  than  covered?  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  estimate?  I  realize  it  must 
be  an  estimate,  and  I  am  talking  about 
all  phases. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion, of  course,  covers  to  some  extent  the 
$70  billion  in  the  defense  bill  which  Is 
necessary  because  the  bill  has  not  been 
signed  into  law.  Also  covered  to  the  same 
extent  are  the  funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  a  number  of  other  Items. 
The  amoimt  In  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, insofar  as  forelgrn  aid  is  concerned 
would  be  in  the  area  of  $2.9  bUlion  to 
include  everything. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield  further,  this,  of 
course,  goes  far  beyond  the  foreign  hand- 
out program. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  amount  for  foreign  aid 
itself,  $2,648  million,  is  less  than  the  total, 
but  other  chapters  have  been  added,  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  just  trying  to  get 
some  horseback  estimate  as  to  how  much 
we  are  dealing  with  In  this  continuing 
resolution.  I  realize  the  question  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer  imder  the  circumstances. 
There  is  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
tlie  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
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An  education  appropriation  apparently 
is  also  contained  in  this.  At  least  It  is 
mentioned. 

I  am  not  sure  just  what  other  funding 
is  covered. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  I  say,  in  addition  to  the 
foreign  aid  of  $2,648  million  there  have 
been  added  other  chapters,  other  than 
the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  figure  for  a  total. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
( Mr.  Passkan  ) . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Since  we  discussed  the  regular  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill  in  such  great 
detail  only  1  week  ago,  I  feel  it  is  urmec- 
essary  to  repeat  essentially  the  same 
statements  this  afternoon.  I  therefore 
have  no  comments  to  make  at  this  time 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  j^ield  to  answer  a  ques- 
ticm? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield,  and  I  will  tr>- 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions for  family  planning.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  whether,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing our  appropriations  for  family 
planning — from  $35  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  to 
$75  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  to 
$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1971— we  are 
to  understand  that  this  contmuing  reso- 
lution which  seems  to  fund  the  House- 
passed  authorization  of  $100  million  at 
only  $50  million,  is  in  effect  going  to 
force  us  to  halve  our  operations  abroad 
in  the  essential  field  of  family  planning? 
Can  the  subcommittee  chairman  en- 
lighten us? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Did  the  genUeman 
make  a  statement  or  ask  me  a  question? 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  asked  a  question 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
other  body  they  have  been  insisting  the 
Agency  spend  more  money  for  family 
planning  than  they  could  intelligently 
spend.  This  caused  them  to  waste  money. 
Even  this  year  they  have  considerable 
undistributed  funds  for  their  programs. 
As  I  understand  it,  we  are  not  mo\'ing 
on  any  authorization  at  this  time  be- 
cause we  have  no  authorization  bill.  But 
the  Senate,  in  its  authorization  measure, 
did  not  provide  any  funds  for  family 
plarming  as  such. 

The  Senate  indicated  that  $125  mil- 
lion, out  of  the  total  provided  for  foreign, 
aid  should  be  spent  on  family  planning 
but  they  did  not  designate  out  of  what 
account  this  amount  should  be  taken. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
thought,  inasmuch  as  we  had  a  family 
planning  program,  there  should  at  least 
be  a  line  item  tn  the  bill  so  that  we  could 
keep  up  with  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram. Therefore  we  reduced  the  tech- 
nical aid  program  to  $150  million,  and 


placed  a  line  item  in  the  bill  for  $50 
million  for  family  planning. 

We  have  no  idea  as  to  what  the  future 
holds  for  this  item  or  whether  or  not 
there  wiU  be  Increases  or  decreases.  This 
is  only  a  continuing  resolution,  i  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  this  commit- 
tee, as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  I  am 
sure  that  others  on  the  committee  feel 
the  same  way  about  it — will  be  complete- 
ly fair  about  funding  the  family  plarmmg 
program,  but  we  will  be  very  careful  in 
not  forcing  the  people  to  spend  more 
than  they  really  need  and  cause  waste 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Would  it  be  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  at  least  to  maintain 
the  current  level  of  spending  for  family 
planning? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  requests  will  be.  We  cannot  say  what 
figure  we  will  come  back  with.  It  all  de- 
pends on  what  can  be  Justified  when  we 
have  a  look  at  it  and  what  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  say  they  want  to  do 
with  it.  However,  in  regard  to  the  regular 
appropriation  bill,  we  will  try  to  do  what 
we  think  Ls  proper. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Con- 
gressman sympathizes  with  those  in  the 
other  body  who  want  to  see  the  end  of 
the  war  amendment  attached  to  the  for- 
eign aid  legislation.  Some  of  us  also 
harmonize  with  expressions  in  the  other 
body  that  would  reduce  the  military 
spending  in  foreign  aid  bills,  because 
such  spending  is  a  needless  contribution 
by  this  Nation  to  the  shedding  of  blood 
in  many  distant  lands. 

Moreover,  the  President's  recent  con- 
cession that  the  dollar  must  be  devalued 
is  the  most  convincing  admission  that 
our  military  outlays  overseas,  which 
have  yielded  us  nothing,  are  a  major 
cost  to  us,  indeed. 

Time  and  again,  a  minority  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  have  come  before  you  to 
plead  for  an  end  to  our  Indochina  in- 
volvement. It  is  incomprehensible,  truly, 
to  a  number  of  us  why  Members  of  this 
body  appear  to  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  thousands  of.Indochinese  in  the  sev- 
eral nations  who  are  constantly  suffer- 
ing and  dying  due  to  American  bombs, 
and  no  perception  of  how  this  strikes 
down  men,  women,  and  children  alike. 

It  is  a  kind  of  cold,  Anglo-Saxon 
judgment  that  we  are  handing  down 
from  a  lofty  position  upon  these  tragic 
people.  It  is  a  judgment  made  without 
imderstanding  their  efforts  for  liberation 
from  foreign  influence,  without  under- 
standing their  ciilture,  and  one  that  is 
executed  only  because  we  have  the  steely 
weapons  to  carry  it  out,  while  they  do 
not  have  means  to  counter.  It  is  a  raw 
manifestation  of  might  makes  right. 

Moreover,  the  outcome  in  Indochina  is 
growing  constantly  more  obscure  to  the 
point  where  any  likelihood  of  eventual 
solution  that  realizes  the  original  Ameri- 
can desires  is  well  nigh  unattainable. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  our  actions  in  far- 
off  Laos?  What  is  the  purpose  of  our  ac- 
tions in  far-off  Cambodia?  Even  our  pur- 
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poses  in  SouUi  Vietnam  are  vanishing 
fast. 

We  have  to  appeal  again  to  you  gentle- 
men to  rethink  your  attitudes,  to  face  the 
futility  of  America's  further  involvement 
in  Indochma,  to  recognize  the  cost  and 
bow  it  has  bled  our  economy,  and  espe- 
cially to  question  the  humanity  of  our 
military  activities  in  far-off  Indochina. 

I  do  not  particularly  lu-ge  the  defeat  of 
this  foreign  aid  appropriation,  although 
I  will  vote  against  it  myself.  But  I  do  hope 
you  will  be  more  attentive  to  questions 
about  our  Indochina  involvement  and 
more  tolerant  of  leaders  in  the  other 
body  who  are  attempting  somehow  to 
free  our  Nation  finally  from  the  fetters  of 
a  colossal  mistake. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not yield  further  to  the  gentleman  at 
this  time.  All  Members  will  have  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  gentle- 
mans  views,  which  are  sincerely  held. 
I  think  we  all  want  to  see  the  war 
brought  to  an  early  and  favorable  con- 
clusion in  the  best  national  interest  and 
under  conditions  which  reasonable  men 
would  call  honorable. 

I  hope  we  can  now  vote  on  the  con- 
tiaiiing  resolution. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  continumg  resolution 
provides  only  $100  million  for  Bangla 
Desh  refugee  relief.  I  appreciate  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  arrived  at  the 
$100  million  by  takmg  the  lower  of  three 
figures — $250  million  authorized  by  the 
Senate,  $175  million  appropriated  by  the 
House,  and  $100  million  authorized  by  the 
House.  That  is  the  way  continuing  resolu- 
tions work.  However,  $100  million  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  meet  refugee  relief 
and  rehabilitation  needs  on  the  Indian 
subcontinent  over  the  next  3  months. 

I  understand  that  there  was  some  pos- 
sibility that  the  contmuing  resolution 
would  refiect  this  urgent  need  by  specifi- 
cally earmarking  $175  milUon — rather 
than  $100  million — for  refugee  relief. 
This  certainly  would  represent  the  will  of 
the  House.  The  $175  million  is  the  later 
of  the  two  figures  for  refugee  relief  en- 
acted by  this  Chamber.  And  $175  million 
itself  hardly  would  be  sufBcient.  The 
administration  requested  $250  million 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  on  the 
subcontinent.  Clearly,  the  requirement  is 
greater  than  that  toiday. 

Unfortimately,  other  sources  of  funds 
for  refugee  relief  have  about  been  ex- 
hausted. There  is  $30  million  available  in 
the  contingency  fund.  But  $18  million  in 
contingency  funds  have  already  been 
used  for  refugee  relief.  And  much  of  the 
balance  is  now  committed.  So  the  con- 
tmgcncy  fund  is  no  answer. 

Nor  is  much  authority  available  to 
commit  foreign  assistance  funds  under 
the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act.  Up  to  $10  million  can  be  transferred 
and  used  imder  this  authority.  And  al- 
ready $5  million — or  half — has  been 
drawn  down. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the 
administration  rely  «i  its  authority  un- 
der section  632(g)  to  use  funds  available 
in  other  accounts  for  refugee  relief.  The 


understanding,  of  course,  is  that  these 
accounts  will  be  replenished  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  A  substantial  amount 
of  money  programed  for  India  and 
Pakistan  is  now  available  for  refugee 
relief.  AID  requested  a  total  of  $330  mil- 
lion to  finance  new  loans  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  also  asked  for  about  $20  mil- 
lion in  technical  assistance  for  both 
countries.  With  the  cutoff  of  aid  this 
money  is  now  available  for  refugee  relief. 
And  it  can  be  ased  under  this  transler — 
and  payback  authority. 

There  is  another  authority  available 
V. hereby  AID  can  tiansfer  funds  between 
accounts — in  this  case  on  a  permanent 
basis.  It  is  section  610.  Up  to  10  percent 
of  the  funds  in  any  account  can  be  shifted 
to  another  account,  so  long  as  the  other 
Eccount's  funds  are  not  increased  by 
more  than  20  percent.  So  development 
assistance  programed  for  India  and  Pak- 
istan, for  instance,  could  be  shifted  to  the 
contingency  fund  or  to  supporting  as- 
siatance  to  finance  refugee  relief. 

I  would  hope  that — when  and  if  we  get 
an  appropriations  act  for  foreign  assist- 
ance— it  provides  something  in  the  order 
of  $250  million  for  refugee  relief.  For  one 
thing,  any  funds  transferred  under  sec- 
tion 632<g)  have  to  be  replenished  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  such  relief 
for  the  refugee  camps  in  India  is  obvious. 
There  are  also  refugees  in  Bangla  Desh 
who  need  help  now.  And,  of  course,  there 
is  the  massive  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction task  ahead  in  Bangla  Desh  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
joint  resolution  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment. 

The  joint  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1005 

J  )int  resolution  making  further  continuing 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
licpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
joint  resolution  of  July  1.  1971  (Public  Law 
92-38).  as  amended,  Is  hereby  further 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Section   102  Is  amended  to  read: 
"Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 

available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation which  is  available  for  any  project 
or  activity  provided  for  In  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, or  (b)  enactment  of  the  a;iplicable  ap- 
propriation Act  by  both  Houses  without  any 
provision  for  such  project  or  activity,  or  (C) 
March   15.   1972.   whichever  first   occurs." 

(2)  Section   108  Is  Amended  To  Read: 
"Sec.   108.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided 

in  this  section,  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  sections  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  obligations  Incurred  hereunder 
for  foreign  economic  assistance,  military  as- 
sistance and  sales,  security  supporting  as- 
sistance, the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  and  activities  provided  for  in 
titles  III  and  IV  of  H.R.  12067.  92d  Congress, 
shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  of  (1)  the  rate 
for  operations  which  would  be  authorized 
under  H  R.  9910.  92nd  Congress,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  (ii)  the  rate  for  operations 
which  would  be  authorized  under  S.  2819 
and  S,  2820.  92nd  Congress,  both  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  or  (ill)  the  rate  for  opera- 
tions which  would  be  provided  by  H.R. 
12067,    92nd    Congress,    as    passed    by    the 


House:  Provided.  That  military  credit  sales 
to  Israel  may  be  conducted  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  for  operations  provided  for 
under  section  101(d)  of  this  joint  resolu: 
tion:  Provided  further.  That  foreign  military 
sales  activities  (other  than  with  respect  to 
Israel  i  may  be  conducted  at  a  rate  of  op- 
eraaans  not  excesding  *175.OO0,000:  Pro- 
vided further.  Tha,t  activities  for  the  Indus 
Basin  development  fund  ( loans  i,  admiiiis- 
iraii, e  and  other  expenses  (other  than  sec- 
tion 637  .".j;  tlie  Overseas  Private  Inve-t- 
niei:.  Curporaltor..  the  Peace  Corp?.  Ryukyu 
Island-s  r,dui:ni»iration.  ass. stance  to  refu- 
gets  1.1  the  United  States,  migration  and 
roXugse  axsisiaace,  the  Ijitjr-.^niencau  De- 
\e:o  nic-ui  Dank,  and  the  E\porl-Import 
B.uik  cf  the  United  States  n.ay  oe  cuiiducied 
at  net  to  e.Kceed  the  rates  which  would  be 
provided  for  under  H.R.  12067,  9ind  C.n- 
grass  as  passed  by  the  House." 

(3)  by  aciding  a  r.ew  section  as  follows: 
"Si:c.  109.  NclWithstariding  section  102  of 
tills  jci.it  r?sr)Uu.un.  as  amended,  emergency 
scliool  a.-.s:st£.nce  activities  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation was  made  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Appropriation  Act.  1971.  may  ccn- 
tuiue  to  be  conducf^d  at  a  rate  f^r  admin- 
istrative operations  not  to  exceed  the  fiscal 
year  1071  rate." 

£zc.  2.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  Deceml>er  9.  1971. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  No  amendments  are 
in  order  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  en  Appro- 
priations. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Coinmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St.ite  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res. 
10051  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  742,  he  reported  the  joint 
resolution  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFEEED   BY    MB.    MYERS 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am.  Mr,  Speaker. 

■me  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr,  Myers  moves  to  recommit  He  use  Joint 
Resolution  1005  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  tlie 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

'ihe  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  234,  nays  86,  not  voting  111, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  470) 

YEAS — 234 


NAYS— 86 


Adams 

Frenzel 

OHara 

Addabbo 

Gallagher 

I>assinan 

Ale.Kander 

Oarmatz 

Patman 

Anderaou, 

Gibbons 

Patten 

Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Anderson,  111. 

Gray 

Perkins 

Anuunzio 

Green.  Grey. 

Peyser 

Arends 

Green,  Pa, 

PofT 

Aspln 

Griffin 

Powell 

Aspinall 

Gude 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Badillo 

Hal  pern 

Price,  ni. 

Begich 

Hamilton 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bergland 

Hanley 

Pucinski 

Boris 

Harrington 

Purcell 

Biaggl 

Harsha 

Quie 

Blester 

Harvey 

Rallsback 

Bills;  ham 

Hastings 

Rangel 

BoKgs 

Hathaway 

Reid.  NY. 

BoUnd 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Keuss 

Bow 

Heinz 

Rhodes 

Brademas 

Helstoskl 

Rlegle 

Brasco 

Henderson 

Robinson.  Va 

Broomfield 

Hicks,  Mass, 

Rod  1  no 

Brotzman 

Hillis 

Roe 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hogan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holitield 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Rosenthal 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Howard 

Ronteukowskl 

Biirhanaii 

Hull 

Rcy 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ryan 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Scheuer 

B:.  me.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Schwengel 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scott 

Cabell 

Karth 

Selberlins 

Carey.  N  Y. 

Kazeu 

Shipley 

Carney 

KeBting 

Shoup 

Carter 

Keith 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

Koch 

Sikes 

Chappell 

Kyi 

Skubitz 

Clarlt 

Kyros 

Slack 

Clausen. 

Leggett 

Smllh.  N,Y 

Don  H. 

Lent 

Stanton, 

Clay 

Link 

J.  William 

Cleveland 

Llovd 

Stanton. 

Collins.  Ill, 

Long,  Mrt 

James  V. 

Conte 

McCormack 

Steele 

Gorman 

McCulloch 

Stciger.  Wis. 

Cou(4hlin 

McDade 

Stokes 

Culver 

McEwen 

Symington 

DanieLs.  N  J. 

McFall 

Talcott 

Danle!si.>n 

McKav 

Teague.  Calif. 

Davis.  Ga, 

McKevltt 

Teague.  Tex. 

Davis,  S  C, 

McKinney 

Terry 

Davis.  Wis. 

Madden 

Thomson,  Wis 

cte  la  Garza 

Mahon 

Thone 

Dellums 

MalUiard 

Tieman 

D?nnls 

Mathiaa.  Calif 

Udall 

Deut 

Matsvinaga 

Van  Deerlin 

D.Ub'ell 

Mayue 

Vander  Jagt 

Donohue 

Mazzoli 

Vanik 

Downing 

Meeds 

Vlgorlto 

Drinan 

Melcher 

Wampler 

Dulski 

Metcalle 

Ware 

Duncan 

Mlkva 

Whalen 

du  Pont 

Mills.  Ark, 

White 

Eckhardt 

Mills.  Md. 

Whltehurst 

E.lmondson 

Minlsh 

Whltten 

EJwards,  Ala. 

Min.shall 

Widnall 

Eilberg 

Monagan 

Williams 

Erlenborn 

Moorhead 

Wilson.  Bob 

Esch 

Morgan 

Winn 

Evans,  Colo, 

Morse 

Wolff 

Flndley 

Moaber 

Wyman 

Fish 

Miirphy.  111. 

Yates 

Flood 

Murphy,  NY. 

Yatron 

Foley 

Nedzl 

Young,  Tex. 

Ford,  0«rald  R 

Nelsen 

Zablockl 

Forsytho 

Nix 

Zwanh 

Fraser 

Obey 

Abbltt 

Galiflanakls 

Pickle 

Abernethy 

Gaydos 

Pike 

Abourezk 

Gettys 

Poage 

Archer 

Ooodling 

Price.  Tex, 

Astabrook 

Gross 

Rarlck 

Baring 

Grover 

Roberts 

Bennett 

Haley 

Rogers 

BeylU 

Hammer- 

Roush 

Blackburn 

schmldt 

Runnels 

Blanton 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Ruth 

Bray 

Hungate 

Satterfield 

Brlnkley 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Burke,  Fla, 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Byron 

Ichord 

Schneebeli 

Camp 

Jarman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clawson.  Del 

Jones.  N.C, 

Snyder 

Colmer 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Spence 

Curlin 

Land  grebe 

SUaggers 

Daniel,  Va, 

Latta 

Steed 

Denholm 

Lennon 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Devtne 

McCoUlster 

Stephens 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Stubblefleld 

Dom 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Taylor 

Dow 

Miller,  Ohio 

Thompson.  Ga, 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mizell 

Waldie 

Fisher 

Myers 

Whallev 

Flowers 

Natchcr 

Wylle 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Young.  Fla. 

Frey 

OKonskl 

Zlon 

NOT  VOTING— 

111 

Abzug 

Frelinghuysen 

Mullohan 

Anderson, 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Montgomery 

Tenn, 

P'uqua 

Moss 

Andrews,  .Ma. 

Gtaimo 

ONeill 

-Andrews, 

Goldwater 

PtUy 

N   Dak, 

Grasso 

Pettis 

Ashley 

Orifflths 

Firnle 

Baker 

Gubser 

Podell 

Barrett 

Ha^an 

tJuiUen 

Belcher 

Hall 

Randall 

Bell 

Hanna 

Rees 

Blatnik 

Haiisen.  Idaho 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Bolllllg 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roncallo 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Rousselot 

Burton 

Hay.s 

Ruppe 

Caffery 

Hubert 

St  Germain 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hicks,  Wash, 

Sandmaii 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Sarbanes 

Celler 

Kastenmeicr 

Schmltz 

Chisholm 

Kee 

Sebelius 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Sisk 

Collier 

King 

Smith,  Calif, 

Collins,  Tex 

Kluczynski 

Springer 

Conable 

Kuykendall 

Stratton 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

lAJiig,  La, 

Sullivan 

Crane 

Lujan 

Thompson.  N  J 

Delaney 

McClory 

UUman 

Dellenback 

McCloskey 

Veysey 

Derwinski 

.M.Clure 

Waggonner 

DiSgs 

McDonald. 

Wlt;gins 

Dowdy 

Mich, 

Wilson. 

Dwyer 

McMillan 

Charles  H 

Edwards.  La 

Macdonakl. 

Wright 

Esbleman 

Mass, 

Wyatt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Martin 

Wydler 

Fascell 

Michel 

Flvnt 

Miller,  Cihf, 

Ford, 

.Mink 

WilhamD 

Mitchell 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner  against. 

Mrs,  Abzug  for,  with  Mr.  Randall  against. 

Mr,  Barrett  for,  with  Mr,  Kastenmeler 
against. 

Mr  Ashley  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm  against, 

Mr.  Crtler  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee 
against, 

Mr.  Fa-scell  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  against. 

Mr,  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr,  Rousselot 
against, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr, 
Quillen  against, 

Mr,  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr,  Baker  against. 

Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr, 
Schmitz  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Ooldwater  against, 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Kshleman  against. 

Mr,  Mitchell  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 


Mr.  St  Oernmln  for,  with  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  agaiiast. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for.  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr,  Clancy  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Michel  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  McCIory  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against, 

Mr,  Plrnle  for,  with  Mr,  Smith  of  California 
against, 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Pettis  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
against. 

Mrs,  Griffiths  for.  with  Mr,  Belcher  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan against 

Mr,  Slsk  for,  with  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,  Stratton  with  Mr.  Cederberg, 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Del- 
lenback, 

Mr,  Burton  with  Mr.  Conyers, 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.s,  Grasso  with  Mrs,  Dwyer, 

Mr,  Hawkins  with  Mr,  Charles  H,  Wil.son. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr  Caffery  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Roiicalio  with  Mr.  McClure, 

Mr,  Glalmo  with  Mr,  Sandman. 

Mr.  Wrlghl  with  Mr   Springer. 

Mrs,  Sullivan  with  Mr,  Gubser. 

.Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr,  Pelly. 

Mr,  Rees  with  Mr,  Wiggins. 

Mrs   Mink  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr    Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr    Lujan 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr.  Wydler, 

Mr  Cotter  with  Mr  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Or,  Derwin- 
ski, 

Mr  Hick.s  of  Washington  with  Mr,  Wyatt 
of  Oregon. 

Mr  Hcbcrt  with  Mr  Veysey. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr    Landrtim  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Messrs.  HELSTOSKI,  ROY,  and  DEL- 
LUMS  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Messrs.  CURLIN  and  LATTA  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  joint 
resolution  just  adopted  and  that  I  may 
include  in  my  remarks  certain  extrane- 
ous as  well  as  tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA ELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (S.  2878)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  with 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
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ment  to  the  bill,  and  consider  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment,  as 
follows : 

Page  4,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  after  line  10  over  to  and 
including  line  25  on  page  6  and  Insert: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Board  shall,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  In  May  of  each 
presidential  election  year,  conduct  a  presi- 
dential preference  primary  election  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  which  the  regis- 
tered qualified  voters  therein  may  express 
their  preference  for  candidates  of  each  piollt- 
ical  party  of  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  for 
nomination  for  President. 

••(2)  No  person  shall  Oe  listed  on  the  ballot 
as  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  President 
In  such  primary  unless  there  shall  have  been 
filed  with  the  Board  no  later  than  forty-five 
aays  before  the  date  of  such  presidential  pri- 
mary election  a  petition  on  behalf  of  his 
candidacy  signed  by  the  candidate  and  at 
least  one  thousand  qualified  electors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  registered 
under  section  7  of  this  Act.  and  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  nominee. 

••(3)  Candidates  for  delegate  and  alter- 
nates where  permitted  by  political  party 
rules  to  a  particular  political  party  national 
convention  convened  to  nominate  that 
party's  candidate  for  President  shall  be 
listed  on  the  ballot  of  the  presidential  pref- 
erence primary  held  under  this  Act  as — 

"(A)  full  slates  of  candidates  for  delegates 
supporting  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
President  If  there  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  Boajd,  no  later  than  forty-five  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  presidential  primary, 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  such  slate's  candidacy 
signed  by  the  candidates  on  the  slate,  the 
candidate  for  nomination  few  President  sup- 
ported by  the  slate,  and  by  at  least  one 
thousand  qualified  electors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  are  registered  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  and  are  of  the  same  political  party 
as  the  candidates  on  such  slate; 

"(B)  full  slates  of  candidates  for  delegates 
not  committed  to  support  any  named  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  President  If  there 
shall  have  been  filed  with  the  Board,  no  later 
than  forty-five  days  before  the  date  of  such 
presidential  primary,  a  petition  on  behalf  of 
such  slate's  candidacy,  signed  by  the  can- 
didates on  the  slate  and  by  at  least  one 
thousand  qualified  electors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  have  registered  under  section 
7  of  this  Act  and  are  of  the  ssime  political 
party  as  the  candidates  on  such  slate; 

"(C)  an  Individual  candidate  for  delegate 
supporting  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
President  If  there  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  Board,  no  later  than  forty-five  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  presidential  primary,  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  such  candidate,  signed 
by  the  candidate  and  by  at  least  one  thou- 
sand qualified  electors  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  have  registered  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  and  are  of  the  same  political  party 
as  the  candidate;  or 

"(D)  an  Individual  not  committed  to  sup- 
port any  named  candidate  for  nomination  for 
President  if  there  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  Board,  no  later  than  forty-five  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  presidential  primary, 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  audi  candidate,  signed 
by  the  candidate  and  by  at  least  one  thou- 
sand qualified  electors  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  have  registered  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  and  are  of  the  same  political 
party  as  tbe  candidate. 

No  candidate  for  delegate  or  alternate  may 
be  listed  on  tiM  ballot  unless  such  candidate 
vas  proparly  salectad  acoordln«  to  tlie  rules 
of  his  polltloal  party  relating  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  delegate  or  alternate. 
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"(4)  The  Board  shall  (A)  arrange  the  bal- 
lot for  the  presidential  preference  primary 
so  as  to  enable  each  voter  to  indicate  his 
choice  for  presidential  nominee  and  for  the 
slate  of  delegates  and  alternates  pledged  to 
support  that  prospective  nominee  with  one 
mark,  and  provide  an  alternative  to  vote  for 
individual  delegates  or  uncommitted  slates 
of  delegates,  and  (B)  clearly  Indicate  on  the 
ballot  the  candidate  for  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident which  a  slate  or  candidate  for  delegate 
supports. 

"(5)  The  delegates  and  alternates,  of  each 
political  party  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  national  convention  of  that  party 
convened  for  the  nomination  of  the  candi- 
date of  that  political  party  for  President, 
elected  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  shall 
only  be  obligated  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
for  nomination  who  received  at  least  a  plu- 
rality of  the  votes  cast  In  the  presidential 
preference  primary  for  all  such  candidates  of 
that  party  for  President  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  which  such  delegates  were 
elected  on  the  first  and  second  ballots  cast 
at  that  convention  for  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent, or  until  such  time  as  such  candidate 
receiving  a  plurality  of  such  vote  cast  In  the 
presidential  preference  primary  withdraws 
his  candidacy,  whichever  occurs  first. 

"(6)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify 
such  additional  details  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

Page  7,  line  16,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "one  thousand"  and 
Insert  "five  hundred". 

Page  8,  line  1,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "two  hundred"  and 
Insert  "one  hundred". 

Page  9,  line  20,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  "less."  down 
to  and  Including  line  23  and  Insert:  A  nomi- 
nating pjtltlon  for  such  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  may  not  be  circulated  for 
signature  before  the  ninety-ninth  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not 
be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  such  nominating 
petitions. 

Page  10,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  8  to  11,  inclusive,  and 
Insert: 

■•(m)(l)  Designation  of  offices  of  local 
party  committees  to  be  filled  by  election  pur- 
suaiit  to  clause  (4)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  effected,  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  this  subsection,  by  written  com- 
munication signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  and  filed  with  the  Board  not  later 
than  ninety  days  before  the  date  of  such 
election. 

"(2)  Such  designation  shall  specify  sep- 
arately (A)  the  titles  of  the  offices  and  the 
total  number  of  members  to  be  elected  at 
large.  If  any,  and  (B)  the  title  of  the  offices 
and  the  total  number  of  members  to  be  elect- 
ed by  ward.  If  any. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  a  party  committee 
designates  members  to  be  elected  by  ward 
pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  this 
subsection,  the  number  of  such  officials  to 
be  elected  from  each  of  the  wards  shall  be 
based  on  the  relative  numerical  strength  of 
such  party  in  such  ward,  as  compared  with 
the  totEd  numerical  strength  of  such  party 
In  the  District,  in  each  case  as  measured  by 
the  total  ntmiber  of  registered  voters  of  such 
party  residing  in  each  ward,  (as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Board  as  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  such  election)  based 
on  the  method  known  as  the  method  of  equal 
proportions,  with  no  ward  to  elect  lees  than 
one  member.  The  Board  shall  by  regulaUon 
specify  such  additional  details  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection." 

Page  11,  line  17,  of  the  House  engrossed 


amendment,  strike  out  "date."  and  Insert 
"date". 

Page  11,  after  line  17,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed amendment.  Insert: 

"(s)  In  the  case  of  petitions  nominating 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Delegate  and  for 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  of  $200  In  the 
form  of  currency,  surety,  or  a  bond,  at  the 
choice  of  the  candidate.  Such  guarantee  shall 
be  forfeited  by  the  candidate  in  the  event 
he  fails  to  receive  at  least  5  per  centum  of 
the  vote  cast  In  the  election  for  which  he  has 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Board.  In  the 
event  such  candidate  received  at  least  5  per 
centum  of  the  vote  cast,  the  guarantee  shall 
be  returned  In  full," 

Page  13,  line  16,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "five  hundred"  and 
i:isert  "three  hundred  and  fifty". 

Page  13,  line  20,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "delegate  or  alter- 
nate," and  insert  "delegate,  or  alternate". 

Page  13,  line  23,  of  the  House  engrosed 
amendment,  strike  out  "delegate  or  alter- 
imte.",  and  insert  "delegate,  or  alternate". 

Page  14.  line  17,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "tenth"  and  Insert 
"fifth". 

Page  17.  after  line  6,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment.  Insert: 

(26)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (DC,  Code.  sec.  1-1104)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "$50  per  day,  with  a  limit  of  »2,5O0 
per  annum"  and  Inserting  "$75  per  day  with 
a  limit  of  $11,250  per  annum"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(27)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (DC,  Code,  sec,  1-1105) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Inamedlately  before 
the  semicolon  a  conuna  and  the  following: 
"including,  upon  approval  by  majority  vote  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  referen- 
dums.  advisory  elections,  and  other  commu- 
nity elections  such  as  those  for  model  cities 
programs,  as  part  of  any  regular  election". 

(28)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec,  1-1105) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  (3).  or  (4)"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)". 

(29)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1107)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "persons  not  absent  from  the  Dis- 
trict but  who  are  physically  unable"  and  In- 
serting "either  persons  temporarily  absent 
from  the  District  or  persons  physically  un- 
able" In  lieu  thereof. 

(30)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1107)  Is  amended  by 
striking  m  the  second  sentence  "person"  and 
Inserting  "qualified  elector". 

(31)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1107)  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  from 
clause  (A)  the  words  "odd-numbered  calen- 
dar year  and  of  each  presidential  election 
year"  and  Inserting  "calendar  year"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  (B)  by  striking  from  clame  (B) 
the  words  "presidential  election"  and  in- 
serting "even-numbered"  In  lieu  thereof, 
and  (C)  by  Inserting  in  clause  (C) ,  after  the 
word  "special",  the  words,  "or  runoff'. 

(32)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC,  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'(c)(1)  In  each  election  of  officials  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  and  In  each  eleotlon  of  officials 
designated  for  election  at  large  pursuant  to 
clause  (4)  of  such  section,  the  Board  shall 
arrange  the  ballot  of  each  party  to  enable 
the  registered  voters  of  such  party  to  vote 
separately  or  by  slate  for  each  official  duly 
qualified  and  nominated  for  election  to  such 
office. 

"  (2)  In  each  election  of  officials  designated, 
ptirsuant  to  clause  (4)  of  the  firs*  section 
of  this  Act,  for  election  from  a  ward.  tb» 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each  party 
to  enable  tbe  reglatared  votars  of  such  party, 
residing  In  such  ward,  to  vote  separately  or 
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by  State  for  each  official  duly  qualified  and 
nominated  from  such  ward  for  election  to 
such  office  from  such  ward." 

(33)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "August  15"  and  Inserting  "the 
third  Tuesday  In  August"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(34)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (n)  of  section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1108)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "qualified  electors"  and  Inserting  "duly 
registered  voters"  In  lieu  thereof. 

S*c.  2.  Section  302(1)  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  1925  (2  U.S.C.  241(1))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia". 

Page  17.  line  7.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and  Insert 
"Sec.  3.". 

Page  18,  line  17,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and  Insert 
"Sec.  4.". 

Mr.  MIKVA  (during  the  reading > .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois to  consider  the  Senate  simendments 
to  the  House  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

UOnOM    OFTEBEO    BT     MS.     MtKTA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Mikva:  Mr.  Mikva 
moves  that  the  House  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments  except  Senate  amendments 
numbered  Q,  7  and  12. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

So  Senate  amendments  numbered  1,  2, 
3.  4.  5,  8,  9,  10,  11.  13  and  14  were  con- 
curred In. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
Senate  amendment  No.  6. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  11,  line 
17,  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment, 
strike  out  "date."  and  Insert  "date'. 

MOTION  OFTERED  BT  MR.  MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mikva  moves  that  the  House  disagree 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  6. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
Senate  amendment  No.  7. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  I^ge  11,  after 
line  17,  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment. 
Insert: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  petitions  nominating, 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Delegate  and  for 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  of  (200 
In  the  form  of  currency,  surety,  or  a  bond, 
at  the  choice  of  the  candidate.  Such  guar- 
antee shall  be  forfeited  by  the  candidate  in 
the  event  he  falls  to  receive  at  least  5  per 
centum  of  the  vote  cast  In  the  election  for 
which  he  has  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Board.  In  the  event  such  candidate  received 
at  least  5  per  centum  ol  the  vote  cast,  the 
guarantee  shall  be  returned  in  full." 


MonoK   orrtaxD  bt   mx.  mikva 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mikva  moves  that  the  House  disagree 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  7. 

The  motion  was  {igreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
Senate  amendment  No.  12. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  17.  after 
line  6,  of  the  Hoxise  engrossed  amendment. 
Insert: 

"(26)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1104)  is  amended  by 
striking  '$50  per  day,  with  a  limit  of  »2500 
per  annum"  and  inserting  'ITS  per  day  with 
a  limit  of  111.250  per  annum'  In  Ueu  thereof. 

"(27)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section   6   of   such   Act    (DC.   Code,   sec.    1- 

1105)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Including,  upon  approval  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  Coun- 
cil, referendums,  advisory  elections,  and 
other  community  elections  such  as  those  for 
model  cities  programs,  as  part  of  any  regu- 
lar election". 

"(28)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subeection  (a)  of 
section   5   of   such   Act    (DC.   Code,   sec.    1- 

1106)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs 
(1),  (2).  (3),  or  (4)'  and  by  inserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  'paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)". 

"(28)  Subeection  (d)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1106)  Is  amended  by 
striking  'persons  not  absent  from  the  Dis- 
trict but  who  are  physically  unable'  and 
inserting  'either  persons  temporarily  absent 
from  the  District  or  persons  physically  un- 
able' In  Ueu  thereof. 

"(30)  Subeection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1107)  is  amended  by 
striking  In  the  second  sentence  'person'  and 
Inserting  'qualified  elector'. 

"(31)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  at  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1107) 
is  amended  (A)  by  striking  from  clause  (A) 
the  words  'odd-numbered  calendar  year  and 
of  each  presidential  election  year"  and  in- 
serting 'calendar  year'  in  Ueu  thereof,  and 
(B)  by  striking  from  clause  (B)  the  words 
'presidential  election'  and  Inserting  "even- 
numbered"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (C)  by  Insert- 
ing In  clause  (C),  after  the  wcwd  special", 
the  words,  'or  ninoff'. 

"(32)  Subsection  (c)  of  secUon  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"'(c)(1)  In  each  Section  of  officials  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  and  In  each  election  of  officials 
designated  for  election  at  large  pursuant  to 
clause  (4)  of  such  section,  the  Board  sbaU 
arrange  the  ballot  of  each  party  to  enable 
the  registered  voters  of  such  i>arty  to  vote 
separately  or  by  slate  few  each  official  duly 
qualified  and  nominated  for  election  to  such 
office. 

"'(2)  In  each  election  of  officials  desig- 
nated, pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  the  first  sec- 
tloai  of  this  Act,  for  election  from  a  ward, 
the  Board  shall  arrange  the  baUot.  of  each 
party  to  enable  the  registered  voters  of  such 
party,  residing  In  such  ward,  to  vote  sepa- 
rately or  by  State  for  each  official  duly  quali- 
fied and  nominated  from  such  ward  for  elec- 
tion to  such  office  from  such  ward.' 

"(33)  Subsection  (f)  of  secUon  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'August  15'  and  inserting  'the 
tlilrd  Tuesday  in  August'  in  Ueu  thereof. 

"(34)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subeec- 
tion (n)  of  section  8  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  1-1108)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  'qualified  electors'  and  inserting  'duly 
registered  voters'  In  Ueu  thereof. 

•Sec.  a.  Section  302(1)  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  1925  (2  U.S.C.  241(1))  is 


amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  therectf  a  comma  and  the 
foUowing:  'and  the  District  of  Columbia'." 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR.    MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mikva  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur in  Senate  amendment  No.  12  with  the 
following  amendments: 

On  page  8  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  7  through  13. 

On  page  8  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, Insert  immediately  after  line  6  the 
following: 

"(27)  Section  13  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  paragraph  (25)  of  this  Act)  U  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (e)  the  followiug 
new  subsection: 

■•(f)(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall 
not  require — 

'•(A)  registration  under  subsection  (e)(1) 
of  any  Independent  committee  or  party  com- 
mittee which  Is  registered  as  a  political  com- 
mittee under  section  303  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971, 

"(B)  filing  of  any  statement  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  subsection  (e)  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  Federal  Office  by  a  candi- 
date or  committee  required  to  file  a  report 
with  respect  to  such  election  under  section 
304  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971,  or 

"(c)  the  filing  of  any  statement  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  (e)  with 
respect  to  any  election  for  Federal  office  by 
any  person  required  to  file  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  election  under  section  306  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

"(2)  Paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  committee  which  is  not  required  to 
register  under  subsection  (e)(1)  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  ••election"  and  "Federal  office"  have  the 
same  meaning  as  such  terms  have  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  on  which  title  in  of  the  Federal 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  takes  effect." 

Mr.  MIKVA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  12 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
item — part  of  amendment  No.  12 — ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  2878,  as  amended  by  the  House, 
which  the  House  is  requested  to  disagree 
to,  deals  with  the  question  of  voter  regis- 
tration. The  Senate  amendment  to  pres- 
ent law  would  permit  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions by  regulation  to  register  persons 
temporarily  absent  from  the  District. 
Present  law  permits  the  Board  to  register 
persons  not  absent  from  the  District  but 
physically  unable  to  register  In  person. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Board 
could  register  "either  persons  temporarily 
absent  from  the  District  or  persons  phys- 
ically unable"  to  register.  TTie  House  Dis- 
trict Commitee  disagrees  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 
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The  second  item — amendment  No.  7 — 
approved  by  the  Senate  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  2878,  as  amended  by  the  House, 
provides  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  petitions  nominating  can- 
did-ites  for  the  office  of  Delegate  and  for  mem- 
ber" ol  the  Board  of  Education,  they  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  guarantee  of  J200  In  the 
form  of  currency,  surety,  or  a  bond,  at  the 
choice  of  the  candidate.  Such  guarantee  shall 
be  forfeited  by  the  candidate  in  the  event 
he  fails  to  receive  at  least  5  per  centum  of 
the  vote  cast  In  the  election  for  which  he 
ha.s  presented  a  petition  to  the  Board.  In  the 
event  such  candidate  received  at  leas;  5  per 
centum  of  the  vote  cast,  the  guarantee  shall 
be  returned  in  full. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no 
such  provision.  In  fact,  the  House  bill  it- 
self deleted  requirement  for  filing  fee,  and 
the  House  District  Committee  disagrees 
with  the  foregoing  Senate  provisions  as 
to  guarantee  required  of  each  candidate. 

The  third  item — amendment  No.  6— 
is  a  technical  amendment. 
SiMMART  OF  Senate  Amendments  to  House 

.Amendment  to  S.  2878  Concurred  in  by 

THE  House 

Following  is  a  resume  of  the  amendments 
as  made  by  the  Senate  to  S.  2878  as  amended 
and  pa.ssed  by  the  House : 

( 1 )  Compensation  of  BoaTd  Members. — 
The  Senate  added  a  provision  Increasing  the 
compensation  of  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Election  from  $50  a  day.  with  a  maximum 
of  $2500  per  year,  to  $75  per  day  with 
a  maximum  of  $11,250  per  year.  The  House 
amendments  had  no  such  provision  for  in- 
crease in  compensation. 

(2 1  The  Senate  added  a  provision  permit- 
ting the  Board  of  Election,  with  approval 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia CouncU.  to  conduct  referendums.  ad- 
visory elections,  and  other  community  elec- 
tions such  as  those  for  model  cities  pro- 
grams, as  part  of  any  regular  election.  Such 
authority  is  presently  given  to  party  offi- 
cials who  may  in  their  party  elections  in- 
clude such  as  the  foregoing.  The  Senate 
amendment  thus  transfers  the  authority 
from  the  party  machinery  to  the  Board  of 
Elections,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  City  Council. 

(3)  Petition  for  presidential  candidate. — 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  any 
petition  circulated  for  a  presidential  candi- 
date in  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be 
signed  by  the  candidate.  The  House  pro- 
vision had  only  required  that  the  petition 
be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement 
affirming  the  candidacy  of  the  person  in 
question. 

Also,  as  to  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary and  delegates  to  the  presidential  con- 
vention, the  Senate  provision  Included  au- 
thority for  committed  slates,  uncommitted 
slates,  committed  individuals  and  uncom- 
mitted individuals.  The  House  provisions  had 
left  this  up  to  party  rules  and  regulations. 

(4)  Nominating  petitions  for  party  officials. 
The  Senate  provision  required  nominating 
petitions  for  national  committeemen  and 
party  members  and  officials,  elected  at  large, 
to  contain  500  signatures,  and  those  for  mem- 
bers elected  from  a  ward  100  signatures  of 
ward  residents.  The  House  reqtilred  1000 
signatures  for  thoee  elected  at  large  and  200 
signatures  for  those  elected  from  a  ward. 

(6)  Procedure  for  designating  ofjlcials  to  be 
elected.  The  Senate  provisions  specifically 
designated  what  political  party  offices  were 
to  be  fUled  by  election,  whereas  the  House  had 
left  this  up  entirely  to  the  poUtlcal  parties 
In  question. 

(6)  Beoount  and  Cott  thereof.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  a  petitioner  of  a 


recount  would  not  be  required  to  pay  cost 
thereof  in  the  case  of  an  election  at  large, 
where  the  difference  is  leas  than  1%  or  350 
votes,  which  ever  is  less.  The  House  amend- 
ment similarly  exempted  a  petitioner  from 
payment  of  cost,  in  case  of  election  at  large, 
where  the  difference  is  less  than  ICl  or  500 
votes,  which  ever  is  less. 

(7)  Campaign  expenditures  and  report 
thereof.  The  Senate  amendment  adopted  the 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  with 
respect  campaign  reports  and  filing  thereof 
except  to  require  a  campaign  treasurer  and 
candidate  to  file  within  5  days  before  an  elec- 
tion and  within  30  days  after  election  the 
itemizations,  etc.  required.  The  House  amend- 
ment had  required  that  such  reports  be  filed 
ou  the  10th  day  before  the  election  and 
within  30  days  after  an  election. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distingtilshed  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  w£is  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

FTBST    session    of   the    92D    CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  an- 
noimcement  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  thanks  and  gratitude  to  a 
great  many  people  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Now,  that  the  House,  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  continuing  appropriations 
bill  and  several  other  matters  of  a  rather 
minor  nature,  has  completed  its  work  for 
this  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  I 
believe  we  can  say  that  this  has  been 
a  productive  session  of  Congress. 

Despite  the  fact  that  my  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  controlled  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  opposition 
party  has  controlled  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  our  record  has  been  a 
very  constructive  one. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Congress 
itself  has  initiated  a  great  many  pieces 
of  constructive  legislation.  On  that  list 
are  such  measures  as  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  18-year-old  vote,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  equal 
rights  for  women,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Election  Reform 
Act.  I  shall  catalog  all  of  the  acti(H)s 
of  the  House  following  these  remarks, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
that  material  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
especially  commend  and  congratulate 
you  on  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
conducted  the  high  ofBce  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is  in- 
deed the  greatest  represaitatlve  body  in 
the  world.  It  is  one  that  all  of  us  ctwne 
to  after  great  difficulty,  and  most  of  us 
do  our  very  best  to  stay  here  because  we 
admire  and  love  this  Institution  and  what 
it  stands  for. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you 
have  performed  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  commend  you  as 
we  conclude  this  first  year  under  your  ad- 
ministration, the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress.  [Applause,  the  Members  ris- 
ing.! 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the   distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan    (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord). 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader   for  yielding.  The   ap- 
plause which  has  just  occurred  commend- 
ing   the    Speaker    I    think    accurately 
reflects  the  views  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  our 
opinion  of  the  Speaker,  as  a  person,  and 
our  opinion  of  him  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. He  has  been  an  extraordinarily  fine 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  all  of  us  are 
pleased  and  honored  to  serve  under  him. 
Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  would  like  to  take  one 
moment,  if  I  might,  to  make  an  observa- 
tion and  comment  about  the  record  of 
this  Congress.  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  my 
judgment  the  House,  even  though  con- 
trolled  by   the   gentleman's   party,   has 
responded,  particularly  in  a  constructive 
way,  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy.  We 
have  had  our  differences  on  some  do- 
mestic issues,  but  even  in  those  areas 
we    have    not    divided    necessarily    on 
partisan  lines. 

I  say  these  things  about  the  House, 
but  add  a  reservation  about  the  record 
of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  because  of 
some  differences  I  have  with  the  record 
with  the  other  body.  I  will  not  elaborate 
beyond  that,  but  I  think  that  view  is 
shared  by  a  good  many  pe<vle  in  the 
House  itself. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  before,  and  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccs)  has  said,  and  that 
is  this  body,  the  House,  is  the  people's 
House.  It  is  closest  to  the  205  million 
Americans  of  any  legislative  body  in  the 
whole  world,  and  what  we  do  is  a  true 
reflection  of  the  feelings  of  our  constit- 
uents as  a  whole  in  meeting  their  prob- 
lems, in  responding  to  their  needs,  and 
with  their  wishes  our  record  has  been 
an  excellent  one  this  year,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  in  1972. 

Mr.  BCX3GS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  very  generous  remsirks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Blichigan.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
been,  in  his  capacity  as  minority  leader, 
extremely  helpful  to  the  Democratic 
leadership,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  unfailing  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried,  In  our  roles 
as  leaders  of  this  great  body,  to  be  as 
helpful  as  possible  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  side  of  the  aisle.  For  the 
first  time  this  year  we  attempted  to  set 
forth  a  program  for  the  session,  and  we 
were  able  to  establish  a  schedule  of  re- 
cesses and  holidays,  including  the  sum- 
mer holiday  and  the  Thanksgiving  hoU- 
day.  I  believe  this  has  been  ■very  helpful 
to  the  Members  in  enabling  them  to  plan 
trips  to  their  districts  and  to  handle  the 
many  tasks  that  they  must  perform. 

I  might  say  that  we  break  a  precedent 
this  afternoon  in  annotmclng  the  pro- 
gram for  the  forthcoming  second  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  and  that  session 
will  convene,  as  most  of  you  know,  on 
January  18.  which  Is  a  Tuesday. 
We  expect  to  consider  that  week  con- 
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ference  report  on  S.  382  the  election  re- 
form bill,  which  is  ready  for  considera- 
tion, llie  conference  report  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees.  We  also  expect 
to  consider  the  bill,  H.R.  8787.  providing 
nonvoting  delegates  to  the  House  from 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  is  of  course  customary  for  the  Pres- 
Idrait  to  deliver  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  during  that  week. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker: 
That  all  of  us  connected  with  the  leader- 
ship are  most  grateful  for  everyone  who 
works  with  us,  and  that  includes,  of 
course,  the  new  majority  whip,  Thomas 
"Tip"  0'Neii.l,  and  his  deputy  and 
tissistant  whips,  and  the  minority  leader, 
Mr.  OxRALD  R.  Ford,  and  his  whip,  Mr. 
Lks  Arknds,  and  their  deputy  whips;  our 
Parliamentarian,  without  whom  none  of 
us  could  function,  the  great  Lewis  Desch- 
ler,  and  his  staff,  the  Chaplain,  the 
Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Door- 
keeper, the  Postmaster,  and  their  able 
staffs  the  Official  Reporters  of  Debate, 
and  the  page  boys  and  their  retiring 
Chief  Turner  Robei-tson  and  Bob  Rota 
in  the  cloak  room,  all  of  whom  are  dedi- 
cated to  this  institution. 

Certainly  not  last  and  not  least,  the 
people  with  whom  we  do  business  every 
day — those  hardworking  reporters  who 
sit  in  the  press  gallery  and  with  whom 
we  sometimes  disagree  but  with  whom  we 
are  really  never  disagreeable. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
'Members  who  stay  here  each  evening 
to  adjourn  the  House,  sometimes  after 
many  special  orders  that  nm  late  into 
the  evening.  Th&t  is  a  special  type  of 
dedication.  So  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Denholm)  who  performed  this  task  32 
times  and  will  make  it  33  tonight;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKat) 
who  performed  this  task  18  times;  and 
the  gentleman  trota  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Davis)  who  performed  this  Job  17 
times.  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Davis)  came  here  late,  but  he 
almost  caught  up  with  the  others. 

To  all  of  you,  to  your  families,  and  to 
all  who  work  so  closely  with  all  of  us, 
may  I  wish  all  of  you  happy  holidays, 
a  very,  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
H^py  New  Year. 

The  record  of  the  House  in  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  follows: 

Record  or  thx  Hoxtsx  of  Rkphesentattvxs, 
92d  Congrcss,  PnsT  Sessiomt 

AGRICUL1TTKX 

Sugar  Act  extension  (PX.  92-138) 
On  October  4,  1971,  the  93d  Congress 
passed  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
wfaich  extended  the  act  for  three  years 
through  December  31,  1074,  and  adjusted  the 
production  quotas  tor  foreign  and  domestic 
producers.  The  Sugar  Act  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  dotnestlc  sug^  Indus- 
try and  as  such  guarantees  domestic  sugar 
growers  a  large  share  of  the  UJ3.  Market. 
The  remainder  Is  assigned  to  foreign  coun- 
tries who  are  most  eager  to  receive  quotas 
since  the  U.S.  price  Is  normallj  higher  than 
the  world  price,  llilrty-four  foreign  coun- 
tries received  sugar  quotas  In  this  act.  Three 
nations,  Paraguay,  Malawi  and  Uganda,  re- 
ceived quotas  for  the  first  time,  although  the 
Malawi  quota  will  not  take  effect  until  1978. 
The  extension  act  also  Increased  the  al- 
lotments for  domestic  producers  by  about 
300,000  tons,  while  the  relative  share  of  sev- 
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Act  {H.R.  1163  and  H.R.  8290) 

This  year's  record  crop  reflects  the  re- 
sponse of  farmers  to  the  threat  to  corn  sup- 
plies by  com  blight  which  did  not  material- 
ize to  the  degree  expected.  Because  the 
farmers  responded  by  planting  extra  acreage 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  feed  grain  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  big  crop  has  brought 
a  sharp  drop  In  the  corn  prices.  Twenty  years 
ago  in  1951  com  was  selling  for  $1.66  a 
bushel.  Today  the  price  is  92  cents.  If  corn 
prices  had  kept  i>ace  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy  during  these  two  decades,  1971 
prices  would  be  about  $2.60  per  bushel. 

On  November  8,  the  House  passed  HR. 
1163  and  H.R.  8290,  to  establish,  maintain, 
and  dispose  of  a  separate  strategic  reserve  of 
soybeans,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats 
and  whfcit,  and  provide  a  25  percent  two 
year  boost  in  minimum  loan  rates  for  pro- 
tecting producers'  incomes  when  rebuilding 
reserve  stocks  of  wheat  or  grain  feeds.  The 
maximum  price  for  the  feed  grains  and  wheat 
would  be  not  more  than  the  previous  5-year 
average  price  received  by  farmers.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  reserve  to  be  used  In  any 
distress  area  or  disaster  area  In  the  United 
States  and  Virgin  Islands  so  designated  by 
the  President. 

The  cost  of  acqulrtng  the  grain  under  H.R. 
1163  would  be  $1.45  bUlion  with  an  annual 
storage  and  handling  cost  of  $215  milUou. 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  loan  program 
win  be  $28  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972. 

The  aims  of  these  bills  Is  to  prevent  a  de- 
pression in  the  Farm  Belt  and  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  income  of  farmers  and  the 
rest  of  our  Nation. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (S.  1483) 

In  order  to  achieve  better  distribution  of 
our  population  and  a  more  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth  between  rural  and  urban 
America,  the  91st  Congress  passed  8.  1483  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  which  expands  the 
activities  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu'e. 

In  particular  it  authorizes  the  federal  land 
banks  and  production  credit  associations  to 
loan  15  percent  of  their  outstanding  funds  to 
rural  non-farm  residents  for  housing.  Rural 
areas  were  defined  as  communities  of  2.500  or 
less.  In  order  to  insure  thiat  farmers  receive 
preference  over  non-farm  residents  the  legis- 
lation provides  that  in  tight-money  periods 
farmers  will  receive  preference. 

The  act  also  allows  the  federal  land  banks 
to  make  loans  in  amounts  up  to  86  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  borrower's  farm, 
rather  than  65  percent  as  under  the  existing 
law.  Moreover,  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
banks  to  loan  money  to  cooperatives  If  80  per- 
cent of  its  stock  was  held  by  farmers,  rather 
than  the  90  percent  requirement  in  the  exist- 
ing law. 

This  act  Is  part  of  a  broad  rural  develop- 
ment program  which  has  as  its  design  to 
encourage  farm  families  to  stay  in  rural  areas 
and  for  urban  citizens  to  move  to  rural  areas. 
State  and  Iccal  laic  enforcement  in,  National 
Foreata  (PX.  92-82) 

The  sheer  number  of  people  trying  to  enjoy 
our  national  forest  land,  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities has  created  a  temporary  law  enforce- 
ment problem  and  a  strain  on  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  the  visitors  and  the  forests.  For 
example,  the  total  population  of  Alpine 
County  in  California  Is  484  persons.  However, 
in  1970  the  national  forests  in  that  county 
(which  comprises  a  majority  of  the  land  of 
the  county)  was  visited  by  the  equivalent  of 
1,113.000  1-day  tourists. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctUture  to  cooperate  with  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  In  the  enforcement  of  local 


Cooperative  animal  disease  control 
{P.L.  92-152) 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
municable disease  of  animals  the  92nd  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  coc^>erate 
with  10  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
In  the  prevention  and  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases  of  animals  and  poultry. 

The  need  for  this  authorization  became 
very  apparent  when  the  horse  sleeping  slck- 
ne-ss  which  has  existed  in  Venezuela  since 
1935  spread  to  Brownsville.  Texas  this  year 
The  10  countries  Included  in  this  law"  are 
Mexico.  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  (^osta  Rica 
Honduras.  Nicaragua,  British  Honduras.' 
Panama,  Columbia,  and  Canada. 

This  law  will  insure  American  consumers 
that  they  can  continue  to  consume  meat  and 
poultry  products  of  the  highest  standards. 

COMMEBCE  AND  INUSTRT 

Small  Business  Administration  (S   1905- 
S.  1260,  PX.  92-16) 

Two  bills  affecting  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration have  received  attention  by  Con- 
gress during  this  session. 

S.  1905,  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  un- 
der  consideration  by  the  House,  broadens 
SBA  responsibility  to  Include  a  new  program 
of  grants  to  reduce  Interest  costs  to  small 
business,  expansion  of  existing  SBA  pro- 
grams, establishment  of  four  new  programs 
to  assist  businesses  which  affect  or  are  af- 
fected by  environmental  regulaUons  and 
pollution,  and  authorization  for  research 
into  the  causes  of  small  business  faUtires. 

S.  1260  (P.L.  92-16),  enacted  Into  law  this 
session.  Increased  by  $900  million  (from  $2  3 
blUion  to  $3.1  billion)  the  amount  of  loans, 
guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or  com- 
mitments which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  from  the  business  loan  and  in- 
vestment fund  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

CrVIL    RIGHTS 

Additional  atitJiority  for  the  VS.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  iH.R. 
1746) 

On  September  16,  1971.  the  House  passed 
HR.  1746,  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  EEOC 
to  seek  enforcement  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  through  the  Federal  courts. 
Under  this  bUl  the  Commission,  In  the  event 
that  conciliation  fails,  could  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion 30  days  after  the  filing  of  a  charge  in 
Federal  district  court  for  an  order  granting 
an  injunction  against  discrimination  and 
requiring  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent  who  has  discriminated,  including 
payment  of  back  pay  for  up  to  two  years. 
HR.  1746  preserves  the  right  of  an  aggrieved 
person  to  file  a  clvU  suit  in  Federal  district 
court — he  may  do  so  180  days  after  he  has 
filed  a  charge  with  the  'EEOC  If  the  Com- 
mission has  not  resolved  his  charge  by  con- 
ciliation or  has  failed  or  refused  to  bring  his 
case  to  court.  The  court  may  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  Intervene  In  such  a  private 
suit  if  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that 
the  case  is  of  general  public  Importance. 
H.R.  1746  gives  the  EEOC  authority  to  go  to 
court  as  soon  as  a  charge  Is  filed  to  obtain  a 
preliminary  or  temporary  injunction  against 
discrimination  If  delay  In  receiving  Judicial 
relief  would  mean  "substantial  and  irrepara- 
ble Injury"  to  the  plaintiff. 

Among  other  provisions.  HJl.  1746  obliges 
the  EEOC  to  notify  an  employOT.  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  union  of  a  charge 
against  It  within  five  days  after  the  charge 
has  been  filed.  The  bill  prohibits  class  actions 
under  TlOe  vn— It  limits  Judicial  reUef  to 
persons  named  in  charges — but  preserves  the 
right  of  the  Attorney  OeneraJ  to  bring  "pat- 
tern-or-practlce   suits"   to   combat   instltu- 
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tlonallzed  discrimination.  H.R.  1746  makes 
Title  VII  the  exclusive  remedy  for  denial  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  rights. 

The  Senate  had  yet  to  vote  on  the  measure 
as  of  December  6. 
increcses   in   authorized   appropriations   for 

the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  {H.R. 

7271.  P.L.  92-64) 

On  May  17,  1971.  the  House  passed  H.R. 
7271,  which  raises  the  authorized  appropria- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
from  $3.4  million  to  $4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  for  each  year  thereafter  until  Janu- 
ary 31.  1973,  the  expiration  date  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Senate  subsequently  passed 
the  bill  without  amendment,  and  H.R.  7271 
became  P.L.  92-64. 

Repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950    (H.R.    234.   P.L.    92-128) 

On  September  14,  1971,  the  House  passed 
H  R  234.  a  bill  which  repeals  Title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  which 
prohibits  detention  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  any  citizen  except  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  Senate  subsequently 
passed  the  bill  without  amendment,  and  H.R. 
234  became  P.L.  92-128. 

Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
was  the  Emergency  Detention  Act.  It  author- 
ized the  Attorney  General  in  event  of  an 
•internal  security  emergency"  to  arrest  any- 
one "as  to  whom  there  Is  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  such  person  probably  will 
engage  in,  or  probably  will  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in.  acts  of  espionage  or 
sabotage."  The  Act  empowered  an  adminis- 
trative hearing  officer  to  order  the  detention 
of  a  detainee  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency. The  detainee's  first  appeal  was  not  to 
a  court  but  to  an  administrative  tribunal 
called  the  Detention  Review  Board.  Only 
after  the  Board  had  reviewed  his  case  could 
he  appeal  to  a  U.S.  court  of  apt>eals.  The 
detainee  was  accorded  the  right  to  counsel 
and  the  right  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 
But  at  every  stage  of  proceedings — before  the 
hearing  officer.  Ijelore  the  Board,  and  even 
before  the  api>eals  court — the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  withhold  evidence  or  witnesses 
and  thereby  deprive  the  detainee  of  due 
process  of  law.  And  the  detainee  could  have 
been  incarcerated  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  time  not  for  having  committed  espionage 
or  sabotage  but  merely  on  the  belief  that  he 
might  do  so.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  many 
people  in  the  country  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  were  indignant  and  apprehensive 
because  the  Executive  Branch  had  such 
power  to  deal  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  with 
Individuals. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  Involved  not 
only  deprivation  of  due  process  of  law  but 
possible  Inhibition  of  the  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights  as  well.  If  a  man  knows 
that  In  event  of  a  national  emergency  he 
may  be  put  In  a  concentration  camp  merely 
on  suspicion  of  disloyalty  he  may  feel  con- 
strained to  avoid  political  activities  which 
would  render  him  susf)ect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

One  advantage  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  was  that  It  regulated  the  manner 
In  which  the  President  coiUd  detain  people 
In  a  time  of  emergency.  If  Congress  had 
merely  repealed  the  Act  the  President  would 
not  be  so  regulated  and  he  could  incarcerate 
whole  groups  of  people  as  the  President  did 
In  ordering  the  relocation  of  Americans  of 
Japanese  origin  In  World  War  II  by  an  exer- 
cise of  his  war  powers.  In  order  to  avoid 
repetition  of  such  executive  arbitrariness  and 
Injustice  Congress  provided  In  P.L.  93-128 
that  at  no  time  shall  any  citizen  be  detained 
or  Imprisoned  by  the  Federal  Government 
except  In  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Equal  rights  amendment 

On  October  12,  1971,  the  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives passed  an  Equal  Rights  Amend- 


ment (H.J.  Res.  208)  to  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution,  which  provides: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Umted  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

"This  amendment  shall  take  effect  two 
years  after  the  date  of  ratification." 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  measure  early  in  the  Second  Session. 

Introduced  each  year  for  48  years,  the 
Amendment  was  passed  by  the  House  for  the 
first  time  In  the  91st  Congress,  following  a 
successful  drive  to  release  the  bill  from  com- 
mittee by  means  of  the  discliarge  rule.  The 
Senate  attached  two  amendments  to  that 
measure,  then  laid  it  aside. 

Under  the  Amendment,  men  and  women 
would  share  equally,  under  the  law,  the 
rights  end  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship. 

COMMtTNICATIONS 

Rural  Telephone  Bank  (PX.  92-12) 
On  March  24.  1971.  the  House  passed  S.  70 
(passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  1st)  and 
established  a  government-sponsored  rural 
telephone  bank  to  provide  capital  for  financ- 
ing telephone  cooperatives  and  companies 
serving  rural  areas.  This  rural  telephone  bank 
act  is  patterned  after  the  federal  land  banks. 
After  an  initial  government  financing,  the 
telephone  bank  will  eventually  be  privately 
owned  and  controlled.  The  primary  aim  of 
the  act  was  to  bring  funds  from  the  private 
money  market  into  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram in  order  to  augment  existing  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans.  It  was 
noted  during  House  floor  debate  that  "com- 
munication in  many  rural  areas  would  be 
almost  nonexistent  if  it  were  not  for  rural 
telephone  associations  or  cooperatives.  And 
the  Job  of  providing  area-wide  service,  which 
the  cooperatives  undertook  in  spite  of  dis- 
tances and  few  customers  per  mile,  could 
not  have  been  done  without  2  percent  loan 
money  "  from  the  Government. 
Communications  Act  of  1934 — Aliens  eligible 
to  operate  radio  stations  (Public  Law 
92-81) 

On  August  2.  1971.  the  House  passed  S.  485 
whicli  amended  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  permit  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  Issue  licenses  for  operation  of 
amateur  radio  stations  to  aliens  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  and  who  have  in  addition, 
filed  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  Moreover,  the 
act  permits  the  FCC  to  Issue  a  license  for  an 
amateur  radio  station  to  an  alien  who  has 
filed  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

This  act  will  enable  potential  VS.  citizens 
to  engage  In  radio  broadcasting  on  an  ama- 
teur basis  and  as  such  provides  them  with 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  available  to  all 
American  citizens. 

CONStTMER    ATFAmS 

Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971 
{H.R.  10835) 

One  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  con- 
sumer legislation  to  come  before  a  vote  In 
the  House  has  been  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1971  providing  extensive  cover- 
age for  the  American  consumer  through  rep- 
resentation and  protection  of  consumer  In- 
terests. 

The  House  consumer  legislation  authorizes 
programs  of  consumer  education  and  Infor- 
mation; procedures  for  handling  consumer 
complaints  and  making  those  complaints 
available  to  the  public;  a  limited  amount  of 
product  testing  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sumer representation  and  safety  functions 
and  the  dissemination  of  test  results;  and 
studies  of  household  product  safety.  All  Fed- 
eral fancies  are  required  In  taking  actions 


within  their  responsibility  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  Interests  of  consumers.  Pro- 
visions are  also  contained  In  H.R.  10835  pro- 
hibiting the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  and 
other  confidential  Information,  as  are  re- 
quirements for  fair  and  equitable  procedures 
In  implementing  the  objectives  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Title  I  establishes  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  with  a  director  and  deputy  director 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Office  Is  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility of  aiding  the  President  in  co- 
ordinating federal  programs  affecting  con- 
sumers, assuring  that  consumers'  Interests 
were  observed  In  setting  policy  and  operating 
programs,  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  Improvement  in 
consumer  programs,  investigating  consumer 
problems  not  being  dealt  with  by  other  fed- 
ersd  agencies,  aiding  consumer  education 
and  counseling  programs,  aiding  research  ou 
consumer  matters,  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  governments  on 
consumer  matters,  working  with  private  en- 
terprise in  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
consumer  Interests  and  publishing  a  con- 
sumer register  or  other  publication  in  non- 
technical language. 

Title  II  creates  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  with  an  administrator  and  a  deputy 
administrator  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Agency  is  au- 
thorized to  represent  consumers  in  formal 
proceedings  conducted  by  other  federal 
agencies  and  In  certain  court  suits.  It  is  em- 
powered also  to  Intervene  as  a  party  in  or  In- 
stitute a  court  review  of  a  proceeding  by  an- 
other federal  agency  in  which  It  participated, 
and  the  Administrator  may  request  another 
federal  agency  to  initiate  a  proceeding  or 
take  an  action  in  the  Interest  of  consumers. 
The  Agency  Is  required  to  encourage  and 
support  testing  of  consumer  products  by 
other  federal  or  non-federal  agencies  and  to 
study  a  system  of  tagging  products  to  In- 
form consumers  of  pertinent  information. 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  appropriations 
(H.R.  5066) 
In  order  to  continue  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  the  House  In  April  passed  H.R.  5066 
authorizing  $4  million  for  fiscal  1972.  Pre- 
vious authorization  of  funds  for  adminis- 
tration expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1970. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was  first  en- 
acted into  law  in  1953,  In  respvonse  to  In- 
creasing consumer  complaints  over  flanuna- 
ble  products.  That  act  applied  to  wearing 
apparel  only.  In  1967,  the  act  was  amended 
to  apply  to  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
and  to  Interior  furnishings  used  In  homes, 
offices  and  other  places  of  accommodation. 
Under  the  1967  amendments,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  was  authorized  to  determine 
appropriate  fiammablllty  standards  where  he 
determined  a  need  to  protect  the  public 
from  unreasonable  risk  of  fire.  'While  the 
Department  of  Commerce  sets  standards,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Is  authorized  to  conduct  studies  and 
analyses  of  injuries  and  burns  resulting  from 
burning  fabrics,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Is  charged  with  enforcement  of 
standards. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Congress  continued  competently  to 
execute  Its  (institutional  and  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
1st  Session  of  the  92nd  Congress  was  witness 
to  House  activity  on  five  major  bills,  all  pro- 
foundly associated  with  the  economic  devel- 
opment, social  welfare,  and  expanding  elec- 
toral opportunities  of  Washlngtonlans. 

District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
{HJl.  11341) 
The  Congress  generously  req)onded  to  tlia 
pressing  revenue  problems  facing  the  DU- 
trlct  government  by  authorizing  a  reoo«l  in- 
crease In  the  Federal  payment  for  the  fiscal 
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year  beginning  July  1,  1971.  The  9173  mil- 
lion autborlzatlon  represenU  an  increase  of 
$47  million  ow  the  Federal  payment  fi^tire 
tn  the  District  budget  of  the  past  fl«cai  year. 
An  additional  Federal  payment  autb(»lza- 
tlon  of  (6  million  for  District  employee  sal- 
aries was  included,  should  Ck>ngre6s  approve 
a  pay  raise  for  government  workers. 

The  House  and  Senate  District  Ckjmmltteea 
took  the  iinprecedented  step  In  this  Con- 
gress of  approTlng  in  advance  a  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  of  1178  million  for  the 
fiacal  year  beginning  July  1.  1972.  plus  an 
additional  113  million  to  cover  the  full  year 
co6t  of  an  anticipated  Increase  In  the  pay 
of  government  employees.  This  action  was 
taken  in  an  effort  to  enable  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  better  plan  and  formulate  Its 
next  budget.  In  the  past,  the  District  gov- 
ernment had  submitted  its  spending  requests 
to  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Congress  and  then  asked  for  an  increase 
In  the  Federal  payment  or  new  taxing  au- 
thority to  balance  the  budget  requests. 

The  District  revenue  bill  (HJt.  11341)  also 
contained  a  provision  authorizing  the  Dis- 
trict government  to  deduct  rent  payments 
flrom  monthly  welfare  checks,  if  recipients 
withhold  their  payments.  The  District  would 
then  pay  the  rent  directly  to  the  landlord 
If  it  was  determined  that  no  code  violations 
existed  In  the  rented  units  Involved. 

Additionally,  In  a  major  House  action  the 
Congress  demonstrated  Its  continued  support 
of  rapid  rail  transit  development  In  the  Dis- 
trict by  authorizing  a  $72  million  payment  to 
the  Washington  Metrop>olltan  Area  Transit 
Authority.  This  action  was  greeted  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm  by  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  residents  and  assures  that  a  large 
part  of  Uie  Metro  subway  system  will  be  op- 
erating In  time  to  convey  the  massive  in- 
flux of  visitors  expected  In  the  Capital  for 
the  1976  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Na- 
tion's blrtli. 

District  Government  organization  (Pub/tc 
Lave  92-25) 

The  House  has  long  been  concerned  with 
providing  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an 
efficient,  effective,  and  responsive  govern- 
ment, and  toward  this  end  the  House  on 
June  4  approved  H  Jl.  5765  ( PI,.  92-25 ) .  This 
legislative  action  extends  through  March 
1972  the  operational  life  of  the  Commissian 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (established  by  the 
91st  Congrees).  This  Commission,  commonly 
called  the  "Nelsen  Commission"  (after  Its 
ohalrman,  Repreeentative  Ancher  Nelsen)  or 
the  "Uttle  Hoover  Commission,"  Is  studying 
the  operation  o<  the  District  government  and 
must  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tkma  to  Congreas  by  April  1972.  An  interim 
report  outlining  Its  areas  of  study  was  in- 
cluded In  the  House  Report  on  the  D.C. 
Revenue  Act    (No.  92-698)    as  Appendix  A. 

District  election  Zatr  reform  (S.  2495) 

Another  legislative  action  by  the  House 
dvirlng  the  92nd  Congress,  the  passage  of  S. 
2495  In  September,  represents  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  effort  to  reform  District 
election  Laws;  this  legislation  could  also  aid 
In  altering  a  major  Inadequacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  bill  contains 
reforms  on  D.C.  residency  requirements,  pro- 
cedures for  getting  candidates  and  public  Is- 
sues on  the  ballot,  and  i^ovialons  for  a  tax 
credit  on  campaign  contributions.  Another 
provision  of  this  bill  would  consider  the  Dis- 
trict as  a  State  for  purposes  of  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Such 
legislative  action  would  make  it  mandatory 
for  any  campaign  funding  organlEatlon  op- 
erating in  the  District  to  file  annual  finan- 
cial reports.  Currently,  many  such  groups 
accept  and  make  oontributlons  for  candidates 
In  Federal  elections  through  offices  located 
In  the  District,  thereby  escaping  existing 
Federal  reporting  requirements. 


■DCCATION 

The  House  passed  8.  659  which  woiUd  au- 
thorize «19  billion  in  federal  aid  to  post- 
secondary  education  in  fiscal  years  1972-1976: 
extend  existing  programs  of  federal  aid  to 
colleges  and  college  students  and  vocational 
education  programs  through  fiscal  1975  and 
establish  as  a  primary  tenet  of  federal  policy 
that  every  qualified  and  needy  student  had  a 
right  to  federal  aid  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  a  post-secondary  education. 

As  approved  by  the  House,  S.  659  author- 
ized (24  billion  In  federal  aid  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  college  stu- 
dents for  fiscal  year  1972-1976,  and  for  de- 
segregating school  districts  for  fiscal  years 
1972-1973.  House  passed  bill  forbade  the  use 
of  funds  in  the  desegregation  aid  program  to 
pay  the  cost  of  busing. 

Bills  are  in  Conference. 

XNVIllONMZNT    AND    NATCRAL    RESOURCES 

The  preservation  oT  our  environment  is  of 
paramount  concern  in  the  Nation  today.  Al- 
most every  agency  of  government  today  with 
any  remote  connection  with  environmental 
problems  is  placing  this  matter  foremost  in 
their  budgets  and  Justifications  to  Congress. 
The  problems  of  our  environment,  however, 
are  myriad.  Yet,  never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  period  of  envlronmentaJ  concern  and, 
nowhere  has  this  concern  been  more  evident 
than  in  Congress. 

This  Congress  has  passed  major  legislation 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  environment,  leg- 
islation to  protect  our  waterways,  both  in- 
land and  off  our  ocean  shores,  to  preserve  en- 
dangered wildlife,  to  encourage  re\ise  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  to  guarantee  the  en- 
vironmental quality  for  all,  balanced  with  the 
continued  progress  of  our  country. 

National    environmental   data   systern 
(«./J.  56) 

In  response  to  a  vital  need  for  coordinated 
Information  services  concerning  the  environ- 
ment, the  House  pcused  legislation  providing 
for  the  establishment  within  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  National  Environmental  Data 
System.  HJl.  56,  passed  May  17,  authorizes 
|1  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  (2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  for  a  central  facility  to  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  new  and  existing  information 
on  environmental  matters.  The  legislation 
specifies  that  this  Information  be  gathered 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment,  state  and  local 
governments,  private  institutions,  including 
educational  institutions,  and  foreign  sources. 
Data  Is  to  be  made  available  to  Congress 
and  to  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
without  charge  and  to  private  individuals 
and  groups  at  a  reasonable  fee. 

Presently,  there  are  numerous  and  diverse 
studies,  programs,  and  projects  generating 
date  on  the  Environment.  There  is,  however, 
the  need  to  establish  a  system  to  collect, 
assimilate  and  disseminate  such  Information 
to  those  concerned  Federal  agencies,  local 
governments  and  private  citizens  In  light 
of  the  increasing  commitment  of  Congress 
toward  the  goal  of  an  enhanced  environment. 
Not  only  should  the  date  be  readily  avail- 
able for  analysis  and  evaluation,  but  there 
should  be  the  means  to  insure  that  all  avail- 
able scientific  and  technical  Information  af- 
fecting the  environment  be  quickly  located 
and  evaluated  by  responsible  parties. 

This  legislation  amends  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1968  to  add  a  new 
tlUe  ni  to  the  act  to  be  called  the  National 
Environmental  Data  System.  In  addition  to 
providing  for  the  collectton  and  dissemina- 
tion of  date,  H.R.  56  provides  for  the  position 
of  National  Etnvtronmental  Data  System  Di- 
rector, required  to  serve  full  time  to  (1)  ad- 
minister and  manage  the  operations  of  the 
date  system  under  the  guidance  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality;  (2)  Institute 
a  study  to  evaluate  and  monitor  the  methods 
on  information  technology  and  utilize  new 
and  improved  techniques  for  accomplishing 


the  purposes  of  the  act;  (3)  utilize  knowledge 
developed  during  the  study  to  develop  criteria 
and  guidelines  to  govern  to  selection  of  data, 
including  the  development  of  predictive 
ecological  models;  (4)  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  plan  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
environmental  information  network;  (5)  de- 
velop procedures  and  standards  by  which 
existing  and  new  information  systems  would 
be  Integrated;  and  (6)  develop  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  environmental  quality  in- 
dicators. 

Each  department  and  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  be  required  to  make 
avaUable  to  the  data  system  all  Information 
as  soon  as  possible  for  possible  incorpora- 
tion in  the  system.  In  addiUon,  all  Federal 
agencies  providing  financial  assistance  would 
be  required  to  take  such  steps  as  necessary 
to  Insure  that  environmental  Information, 
knowledge,  or  data  resulting  from  their 
assistance  be  made  avaUable  to  the  data 
system. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Eni-iror.ment 
{H  J.  Res.  3,  S.J.  Res.  17) 

lu  the  field  of  environmental  protection 
we  find  that  there  Is  an  incredibly  broad 
range  of  topics  and  Jurisdictions  involved. 
This  Congress  both  Houses  have  taken  st^is 
to  provide  not  only  the  legislative  branch  but 
the  executive  branch  and  the  general  public 
with  a  long-range  overview  of  environmental 
problems.  The  House  in  July  and  the  Senate 
In  June  passed  legislation  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  offering  the 
chance  to  stand  back,  to  assimilate,  organize 
and  offer  plans  for  the  future  in  the  whole 
environmental  field.  Although  the  commit- 
tee will  not  have  legislative  power,  It  will 
play  a  vital  role  In  furnishing  information  to 
other  committees  to  help  insure  effective 
action  on  short  as  well  as  long  term  en- 
vironmental problems  which  come  under 
their  Jurisdictions. 

The  Committee  would  continually  study 
future  environmental  changes  and  their  ef- 
fect on  population,  communities,  and  In- 
dustries, giving  consideration  to  the  effects 
of  environmental  changes  on  the  need  for 
public  and  private  planning  and  Investment 
In  such  areas  as  water,  resources,  p<HIutlon 
control,  housing,  food  supplies,  education, 
fish  and  wUdllfe,  forestry,  mining,  trans- 
portation and  power  supplies.  Second,  this 
Committee  will  study  ways  to  use  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  In  which  man  and  nature 
can  live  harmoniously  while  fulfilling  our 
social  and  economic  needs.  Moreover,  the 
Committee  will  seek  to  develop  policies  to 
encourage  maximum  private  Investment  In 
ways  to  Improve  environmental  quality. 
Saline  vater  cor^version  {Public  Lata  92-40) 

Congress  has  approved  legislation  author- 
izing a  continuation  of  the  saline  water  con- 
version program,  a  program  that  has  proven 
very  successful  and  useful.  Public  Law  92-60 
provides  for  this  authorization  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  is  required 
to  continue  programs  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  processes  for  the 
conversion  of  saline  and  other  chemically 
contaminated  water  for  beneficial  use. 

A  program  of  research  projects  for  the  de- 
salting of  saline  waters  has  been  underway 
since  1952,  the  year  in  which  the  program 
was  initiated  by  Congress.  Existing  authority 
for  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  provides 
for  continuation  of  the  program  through 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  new  act.  however,  ex- 
tends the  basic  authority  for  the  program  to 
reflect  experience  with  the  program  in  re- 
cent years  to  conform  to  the  current  need* 
of  the  Nation.  The  most  significant  objec- 
tives of  the  new  language  Is  to  bring  the  de- 
salting effort  Into  closer  coordination  with 
ongoing  conventional  water  resources  plan- 
ning efforts  and  to  accelerate  work  leading 
to  development  of  a  large-scale  prototype  de- 
salting plant.  A  total  of  $27,028,000  has  been 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  »ut 
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the  provisions  with  $15,675,000  for  research 
and  development;  $7,386,000  for  design,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  saline  water  conversion  test  beds 
and  test  facilities;  and  $1,450,000  for  ad- 
ministration and  coordination  programs. 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
(Public  Law  92-27) 
Both  Houses  have  approved  legislation,  now 
Public  Law  92-27.  amending  provisions  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  which  im- 
poses a  celling  on  the  annual  appropriations 
authorized  for  the  administration  of  titles 
I  and  II  of  the  act.  The  amendment  places 
a  limitation  of  $1,500,000  annually  on  the 
combined  appropriations  for  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Council  on  Water  Re- 
sources. It  Is  the  CouncU  which  has  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  an  assessment  of  the  Na- 
tions  water  resources,  review  and  establish 
standards  and  procedures  for  Federal  water 
resource  development,  and  review  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans.  The  continued 
funding  will  maintain  the  establishment  of 
Joint  Federal-state  river  basin  commissions, 
created  to  perform  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources planning  for  various  regions  and  to 
coordinate  water  resource  development  ac- 
tivities in  these  regions. 

Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  of  1971  (H.R.  9727) 
The  volume  of  vimste  dumping  Is  growing 
rapidly,  and  with  many  major  cities  running 
out  of  landfill  areas,  they  will  be  looking 
more  and  more  toward  the  oceans  as  a  de- 
pository for  wastes.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1968  alone  slightly  over  48  million 
tons  of  waste  were  dumped  at  sea  off  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has 
been  continually  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  no  policy  for  the  protection  from 
dumping  for  coastal  zones,  which  have  signi- 
ficant ecological,  environmental,  and  biologi- 
cal values. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  regulation,  the 
House  and  Senate  have  passed  legislation 
to  control  the  dumping  of  waste  materials 
Into  coastal  and  offshore  waters.  Legislation 
providing  strong  and  effective  measures 
aimed  at  regulating  ocean  dumping  is  long 
overdue,  for  the  ever  Increasing  pollution  of 
waterways  Is  a  constant  threat  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  us  all. 

H  R.  9727  vests  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  with  final  authority  to  regulate 
this  dumping  of  waste  and  foreign  material 
In  coastal  zones.  To  this  end.  Congress  gives 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  power  to  Issue  permits  for  ocean 
dumping  only  under  specific  circumstances. 
Penalties  would  then  be  provided  for  persons 
dumping  material  Into  v^raters  without  such 
a  permit.  The  bill  also  provides  for  termina- 
tion of  the  depositing  of  radiological,  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  agents  into  the 
ocean,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  seek  effective  international  action  and 
cooperation  through  the  United  Nations  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment by  all  nations. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  to  issue  permits  for 
the  transportation  and  dumping  of  material 
and  requires  a  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  such  dumping  would  not 
unreasonably  harm  the  environment  or  hu- 
man health.  The  Administrator  Is  required 
to  establish  criteria  for  evaluating  permit 
applications  which  would  take  into  account 
the  effect  on  the  marine  environment  and 
human  welfare  and  an  evaluation  of  alter- 
native locations  and  methods  of  disposal. 
Any  persons  giving  Information  leading  to 
conviction  under  the  act  would  be  paid  part 
of  the  criminal  fines,  subject  to  an  overall 
limitation  of  $2,600  per  offense. 

Title  II  requires  extensive  monitoring  and 
research  on  the  effecta  of  ocean  dumping 
activities  permitted   under   title  I.   It   au- 


thorizes the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  undertake  a  cony>rehen8lve 
program  of  research  on  global  and  long- 
range  effects  of  man-induced  changes  to 
ocean  ecology.  Such  studies  are  essential,  as 
our  knowledge,  however  rapidly  expanding, 
of  the  consequences  of  our  actions  in  ocean 
dumping  is  still  very  limited. 

Title  in  requires  that  marine  sanctuaries 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
or  restoring  for  their  conservation,  recrea- 
tional and  ecological  values  in  areas  of 
oceans,  coastal  waters  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  sanctuaries  will  Immediately  preserve 
vital  areas  of  our  coastline  from  further 
damage. 

Permits  are  to  be  handled  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terial, and  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  all 
other  materials.  When  an  application  for  a 
permit  Is  received,  the  responsible  ofBcer  is 
to  review  the  application  in  accordance  with 
the  established  criteria  and  require  the  ap- 
plicant to  furnish  such  Information  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  permit  applicant  is  to  be 
required  to  furnish  all  necessary  informa- 
tion, and  this  Information  is  to  be  a  matter 
of  public  record,  subject  to  public  Inspec- 
tion through  every  stage  of  the  evaluation. 
In  establishing  criteria,  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  will  take  into  account  the  need  for  the 
proposed  dumping.  Its  effect  upon  the  area 
In  which  it  Is  to  take  place,  including  the 
living  resources  and  the  marine  ecology,  as 
well  as  the  permanence  of  those  effects  and 
the  volume  and  concentration  of  the  particu- 
lar proposed  dumping.  The  criteria  also  cover 
appropriate  locations  for  the  dumping  and 
available  alternate  methods  of  disposal. 

While  the  actual  cost  of  permit  processing 
and  enforcement  will  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  permit  applications.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  Title  I  during  fiscal 
year  1972  will  be  $3.6  million.  These  costs 
are  expected  to  Increase  to  $5.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973;  $5.9  million  In  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  thereafter  It  should  gradually  de- 
crease as  the  need  for  dumping  In  the  ocean 
decreases. 

Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
(Public  Law  92-175) 
An  amendment  to  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964,  increasing  the  authori- 
zation for  water  resources  research  institutes 
has  been  passed  by  both  Houses.  H.R.  10203 
makes  a  number  of  Improvements  in  the  act 
on  behalf  of  more  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
gram administration,  authorizes  the  creation 
of  three  additional  research  institutes  for 
Jurisdictions  where  there  now  are  none, 
and,  most  Important,  increases  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  annual 
allotment  grant  program  frcwn  $100,000  to 
$250,000. 

Authorizations  will  assist  In  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  the  fifty-one  water  resources  re- 
search institutes  established  in  the  50  states 
and  Puerto  Rico,  pursuant  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  for  additional 
funds  for  annual  grants,  simplification  of  fis- 
cal aspects  of  their  programs,  changes  in  ac- 
counting procedures,  and  simplification  of 
methods  by  which  the  institutes  can  acquire 
excess  Federal  property  used  by  them  in  this 
work.  The  bill  also  fulfills  the  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  for  the  establishment  of  research  fa- 
cilities for  water  related  problems  by  adding 
those  three  areas  to  the  list  of  States  and 
territories  authorized  to  receive  grants  imder 
the  act  for  water  resources  research. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  terri- 
tories have  land-grant  colleges  that  would, 
under  this  bill,  be  eligible  for  research  and 
training  programs.  In  fact,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  two  such  institutions  that 
would  qualify,  the  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute.  These 
areas  have  water  related  resource  requiring 


research  unique  to  each  locality  and  they 
have  the  prerequisites  necessary  to  qualify 
as  recipients  under  the  act. 

Section  2  makes  mandatory  by  congres- 
sional action  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion developed  as  a  result  of  these  federally 
supported  research  projects.  Section  3  re- 
quires better  consultation  among  the  states 
and  Federal  government  In  the  development 
of  research  activities  and  programs,  insuring 
that  funds  expended  through  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research  will  be  spent  on 
the  most  relevant  and  preictlcal  studies  pos- 
sible. Section  4  simplifies  the  accounting 
procedures  of  the  various  Institutes  partici- 
pating In  the  program.  Section  5  requires  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress  on  the  program,  pro- 
viding Congress  with  a  more  effective  over- 
sight and  Insuring  that  the  overall  program 
Is  kept  In  Its  proper  perspective. 

The  bill  retains  the  cooperative  Federal - 
State  concept  and  nature  of  water  resources 
research  grants  and  Improves  that  relation- 
ship by  providing  for  simplification  of  State 
programs  and  project  prc^xisal  budgets  and 
providing  for  reduced  record-keeping.  In  or- 
der to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  research 
programs  of  the  several  research  Institutes, 
the  bill  requires  that  programs  funded 
through  allotment  grants  be  created  in  con- 
sultation with  State  or  Jurisdictional  water 
resource  officials.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  re- 
quirement will  Increase  results  by  adding  an 
additional  measure  of  practical  direction  to 
research   undertaken   by   these  institutions. 

Timely  resolution  of  these  Jurisdictions" 
water  resources  related  problems  demands 
that  a  research  capability  be  created  in  each 
Jurisdiction  and  that  adequate  funding  be 
provided.  This  amendment  provides  an  Im- 
portant step  m  fulfilling  that  need.  The  new 
amendment  will  also  facilitate  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  the  output  of  Research  Insti- 
tutes, so  that  their  findings  can  be  quickly 
available  to  all  Interested  parties  for  study 
and  Implementation. 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act 
o/  1971   (H.R.  10729) 

Regulations  on  the  manufacture  and  tise 
of  pesticides  such  as  DDT  which  have  been 
assistance  to  farmers  and  homeowners  but 
often  a  hazard  to  health  and  the  environ- 
ment have  been  approved  by  the  House.  H.R. 
10729  requires  approval  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  of  new  pesticides  and 
would  empower  the  Agency  to  suspend  their 
use  If  they  are  later  found  harmful.  The  60,- 
000  different  pesticide  products  would  be  di- 
vided into  two  categories  of  use,  general  and 
restricted,  with  highly  toxic  pesticides  In  the 
restricted  category  available  only  by  a  cer- 
tified expert.  Criminal  penalties  have  been 
provided  for  issue. 

Use  of  pesticides  to  kill  harmful  Insects 
and  other  pests  prevents  crop  losses  esti- 
mated at  $20  billion  each  year.  In  addition, 
there  are  also  about  75,000  cases  of  pesticide 
Ix>lsonlng  causing  about  1,000  deaths  each 
year.  In  fact,  a  court  suit  brought  by  private 
environmental  groups  has  forced  the  En- 
vironmental Agency  to  conduct  hearings  on 
whether  the  use  of  DDT  should  be  forbidden 
altogether.  Undw  the  bill,  states  wotUd  be 
permitted  to  enforce  their  own  pesticide  laws 
if  they  are  tougher  than  Federal  standards. 
Finally,  provision  is  made  for  the  federal 
government  to  pay  users  and  manufacturers 
for  stocks  on  hand  if  a  pesticide,  after  first 
being  approved  by  the  Agency,  was  later  or- 
dered vrithclravim. 

H.R.  10729  specifies  that  restricted  use  of 
pesticides  could  be  used  only  or  under  the 
supervision  of  a  certified  pesticide  appUcator 
or  subject  to  other  regtilatory  restrictions. 
New  Procedures  are  set  for  the  KPA  adminis- 
trator to  register  and  suspend  registration  of 
all  pesticides.  A  committee  on  the  NatiozuU 
Academy  of  Sdenoe  would  be  required  to 
advise  on  scientific  matters.  Penalties  for 
violations  of  the  act  are  set  at  up  to  $5,000 
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per  vlolAUon.  VioUtlon  by  private  kppUcAtors 
would  be  punlahahle  by  fines  of  up  to  $1,000. 
In   addition,  the  BnTlronmeut»l   Prot«cUon 
Agaacy  Is  autb<»1aad  to  engsgs  in  pcsUcide 
research  and  to  eatabliab  a  nation*!  plan  for 
monitoring  pesticides.   Open-ended  author- 
izations for  fiscal  yesLTs  1972  through  1B74  are 
aet  for  administration  of  act. 
EitenMon  of  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  {Putilie  Law  92-50) 
Since  June  30,  1971,  the  programs  and  au- 
thorlzatlona  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  have  been  carried  out  and 
continued  under  the  authority  of  three  tem- 
porary "resolutions.    Both    Houses    approved 
early    in    the    session    legislation    extending 
through  September  30,   1971   authorizations 
for   these   expiring   federal    water  pollution 
control  programs.  Public  Law  92-50  author- 
ized grants  for  state  water  pollution  control 
programs    at    (2,500,000    and    construction 
grants  at  $500  million  for  the  three  month 
period.    Fiscal    1970   authorizations   for   the 
programs  had  been  set  at  $1.25  bUUon  an- 
nually. Pinal  total  authorisations  approved 
In  Public  Law  92-50  were  set  at  $1,500,000. 
Subsequently,   the   fiscal    1972   agrlctUtural- 
envlronmental  and  consumer  appropriations 
bin  approved  by  Congress  In  July  contained 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1972  for  construction 
grants  at  $2  billion. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  extension — One 
month  (Public  Law  92-137) 
The  SMiats  on  September  29  and  the  House 
September  30  passed  8.  3613  extending  au- 
thorljEaUons  for  federal  water  poUuUon  con- 
trol programs  for  oim  month.  Public  Law 
02-137  was  the  second  Interim  extension  of 
water  poUutlou  control  programs  in  1971.  Au- 
thorizations were  Increased  by  the  act  by  $160 
mUllon  to  $650  million  for  grants  to  local 
gorenuiMnU  for  oonstrueUng  water  treat- 
ment faclUtlM.  Under  the  previous  extension 
$600  mUUoD  was  auttMrtaed  for  the  three- 
month  period  from  Jvily  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  Other  authorizations  to  cover  the 
month  of  October  Included  an  Increase  of 
$7  million  for  research  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
$1.5  million  for  state  water  pollution 
programs. 

Federal    Water    Pollution    Control   Act 
estenaion   (HJJ.  11423) 

A  third  extension  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUatlon  Contrtd  Act  untu  January  31,  1972 
was  passed  by  th*  Houm  In  October  and  the 
SenaU  In  November.  Section  1  of  HJl.  1142S 
extends  section  6  o<  the  act  and  provides  an 
additional  aothcH^laatloa  of  $20  million  for 
the  four  month  period  for  research,  InvesU- 
gatiocs,  tntlnlng,  and  Information  programs. 
Section  2  authorizes  $7  mnuon  in  addition 
to  funds  prevloiusly  appropriated  this  year 
for  flnanfJng  research  and  devel(^>ment 
grant  programs.  Section  3  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $<  mtiUft"  for  continuation  pro- 
gram planning  by  the  states.  Consequently, 
this  maksa  a  total  of  $10  million  for  the  sev- 
en-month period  ending  January  31,  1972 
for  state  program  planning.  Section  4  in- 
craasca  the  authnrliatlon  for  the  basic  grant 
program  for  waste  treatment  facilities  to  $1,- 
260.000.000.  In  addlUon.  secUon  4  provides 
for  extending  the  ellglblUty  requirement  to 
certain  states  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  on  such  projects  as  have  been  fi- 
nanced under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
National      Adviaorv     Committee     on      the 

Oceans     and     Atmosphere     {Public     Law 

92-125) 

For  more  than  a  decade  there  has  been  a 
growing  eonoem  among  Mamben  of  Ooa- 
grees  and  among  segments  of  the  general 
public  tliat  the  NatKn  has  been  deficient  in 
addressing  attention  to  the  vast  resources  of 
the  oceans  and  tbe  development  of  inUnd 
water  bo«Msa.  Ttiat  eoneem  enlmlnated  In  tit* 
Marin*  nsaeurciss  and  lYnliKiiring  Aet  of 
1906,  In  whldi  eoBgreasional  intent  was  made 
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clear  that  a  coordlnMed  and  rigorous  na- 
tional ocean  program  waa  of  major  Impor- 
tance and  that  it  should  be  developed 
promptly. 

As  a  piart  of  the  act,  a  Commlsalon  on  Ua- 
nne  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources  was 
established  to  develop  background  Informa- 
tion and  to  propose  recommeudaUons  upon 
which  the  program  oouM  be  based.  One  of 
tbe  major  recommendations  to  be  made  by 
that  body  was  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
body  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  Federal 
government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  state  and 
local  governments,  private  Industry,  and  the 
sclenufic  and  academic  communities,  on  the 
other. 

During  this  session  Congress  has  formal- 
ized this  reconunendatlon  by  approving  HJi. 
2687,  new  Public  Law  92-125,  creating  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere.  The  act  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  21  member  body  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  primarily  to  assist  executive 
agencies  In  policy  and  program  formulation. 
Each  department  and  agency  of  the  Federal 
government  concerned  with  marine  and 
atmosphere  matters  is  to  designate  a  senior 
policy  official  to  assist  In  the  committee's 
work  and  to  serve  as  a  point  of  liaison  with 
their  agencies. 

The  Committee  is  authorized  to  perform 
a  continuing  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
marine  and  atmospheric  sclenoe  and  service 
programs  of  the  country,  and  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Commeroe  with  respect  to  Im- 
plemenUng  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
PlnaUy,  the  Committee  Is  to  submit  an 
annual  report  which  vrtll  hopefully  reflect 
tbe  broad  experience  of  the  mambers  by  the 
Inclusion  of  specific  recommendations  which 
will  Insure  the  most  practical  approach  to 
the  thorough  and  expeditious  Implementa- 
tion of  a  complete  and  coordinated  national 
ocean  program. 

Preservation  of  Pacific  coral  reefs  (5.  1733) 
Authorizations  for  the  study  and  preeerva- 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Coral  Reefs  was  apiproved 
by  the  Senate  In  September.  S.  1739  amends 
Public  Law  91-427  to  provide  support  for 
the  coordination  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  existing 
research  and  control  efforts  which  have  been 
or  are  being  conducted  by  diverse  agencies 
and  Institutions  at  the  national  and  local 
levels.  Public  Law  01-427,  approved  Septem- 
ber 26,  1970,  eetabllshed  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  AdmlnlstratlMi  (NOAA) 
with  the  purpose  of  coordinating  oceanic 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  S.  1783 
places  Joint  responsibility  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  administration  of 
Public  Law  91-427  In  NOAA  rmder  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  rather  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  That  act  has  provided 
for  the  Joint  administration  of  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  starfish  study  and  control  program 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Tills  new  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $4.5  million 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1075  and  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  wUh  and  asaistanoe  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  territories  and 
poeaeaslons  of  the  United  States  )n  tbstr 
study  and  control  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns 
starfish. 

InteTTiational     moratorium     on     killing     of 
whales  (H.  Con.  Rea.  3X7.  S.J.  Res.  115) 

In  reeponse  to  the  plea  for  an  end  to  tbe 
appalling  slaughter  of  whales,  the  House  and 
Senate  hav«  passed  separate  legislation  call- 
ing for  a  temporary  moratorium  otx.  the  kill- 
ing o(  aU  speclM  of  whale,  porpoise  and 
dolphin.  Both  bills,  H.  Con.  Rea.  387  and 
S.J.  Res.  lis,  provide  for  a  moratorliun  of 
ten  years,  during  which  time  lnterna>tional 
accord  on  future  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  world's  whale  population  eould 
be  pursued.  Both  are  designed  to  protect 
the  whale  from  complete  annihilation  at  a 


time  when  their  numbers  are  In  rapid  decline 
In  one  year  alone.  In  1960.  it  Is  estimated 
thart  a  total  of  900,000  whales  were  killed  by 
the  Japanese  whaling  industry  alone,  in 
1940,  It  is  further  estimated  that  the  blue 
whale  numbered  about  100,000.  Today,  how- 
ever, fewer  than  3,000  remain  alive.  The 
populaUon  of  the  finback  whale  has  also  de- 
creased, from  an  estimated  400.000  to  ap- 
proximately 100,000.  Only  the  grey  whale  has 
managed  to  Increase  Its  jwpulatlon,  and  that 
was  achieved  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  Governments  to 
protect  it  from  total  extermination.  In  view 
of  the  rapidly  depleting  numbers  of  the 
whale  family  from  the  oceans  and  the  Im- 
pending dangers  from  fishing  and  massacre 
which  confronts  them,  these  resolutions  will 
assist  us  in  avoiding  the  disaster  that  the 
whale's  extinction  would  represent. 
Hunting  animals  from  aircraft  (Public  Law 
92-159) 
Both  Houses  have  approved  legislation 
amending  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956, 
providing  a  criminal  penalty  for  the  shoot- 
ing at  birds,  fish  and  oither  tt.nim<^ig  xrotn  air- 
craft. Public  Law  02-159  calls  for  a  fine  up 
to  $6,000  and  up  to  a  year  in  prison  for  killing 
animals  from  the  air  without  special  per- 
mission. The  prohibition  against  shooting, 
however.  Is  not  applicable  to  any  person 
carrying  out  duties  In  the  administration  and 
protection  of  land,  water,  wildlife,  livestock, 
domesticated  animals,  human  life,  or  oops. 
If  such  a  person  is  an  employee,  authorized 
agent  or  operating  under  license  or  permit 
of  any  state  of  the  Federal  government. 
While  many  staites  have  already  enacted  leg- 
islation or  regulation  to  regulate  the  use  of 
hunting  while  airborne,  this  act  supplements 
these  state  laws  by  establishing  nationwide 
uniform  regulations. 

Protection  of  wild  horses  and  Burros  on 
public  lands  (Public  Law  $2 ) 

A  clearly  Justified  concern  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wUd  horses  and  burros  roaming  oa 
public  land  In  the  Western  states  has  in- 
creased at  a  time  when  there  Is  virtually  no 
protection  for  these  anlm&ls.  The  House, 
with  the  Senate  concurring,  has  passed  S. 
1116,  now  Public  92 .  authorizing  th«  es- 
tablishment of  ranges  for  wild  horses  and 
burros,  providing  for  the  elimination  of  old, 
sick,  or  weak  animals,  and  setting  penalities' 
for  anyone  selling,  harming,  killing,  or  haras- 
sing wild  horses  and  burros.  It  totally  pro- 
hibits the  processing  into  commercial  prod- 
ucts any  wild  horse  or  burro.  Importantly, 
tbe  law  provides  that  no  wild  horse  or  buno 
may  be  destroyed  by  anyone  except  agents  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  such  In- 
stances, the  destruction  of  old  or  ailing  ani- 
mals may  occur  only  If  It  la  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  as  the  only  practical 
means  of  removtog  excess  anim»i»  from  an 
area  which  cannot  sustain  them.  A  fine  of 
$2,000,  Imprisonment  of  up  to  ona  year,  or 
both  penalties,  may  be  prescribed  for  anyone 
violating  any  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Hils  legislation  provides  for  not  only  tbe 
protection  of  wild  mustangs  and  burros,  but 
for  their  management  and  control  as  well. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  U  authorlaed  to 
establish  and  maintain  at  least  12  ranges  for 
these  animals  and  it  Is  so  itlpulatsd  in  the 
law  that  the  ranges  should  be  managed  so 
as  to  attain  and  maintain  a  sound,  natural 
environment.  The  Secretary  is  further  di- 
rected to  establish  a  nine-member  Joint  Ad- 
visory Board  to  advise  Mrp  on  the  care  and 
protecUon  of  these  »nirp»iQ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of 
wild  horses  roaming  the  western  grasslands 
has  been  reduced  from  an  estimated  2  mil- 
lion to  fewer  than  17,000  since  the  bflglnnlng 
of  the  century.  This  decimation  has  reaolted 
from  their  being  hunted  down  for  spcct  and 
slaughtered  for  pet  food,  as  wall  as  fwm  api- 
demlca  of  disease  and  starratlon.  Wild  horaes 
and  burros  may  face  extinction  within  a  few 
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vears  virlthout  controls,  protection  and  proper 
care.  This  new  law  answers  this  need  for 
action  by  offering  sound  protection  and 
preservation  in  their  habitat  without  undue 
interference  or  unnecessary  confinement. 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  amendment 

(H.R.  3304) 
111  October,  the  House  approved  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  H.R.  3304  known  as  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act,  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect Atlantic  salmon  of  North  American 
origin.  As  passed,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit 
ilie  importation  into  this  country  of  fishery 
prodiicts  from  nations  that  do  not  conduct 
tlieir  fishing  operations  in  a  maner  that  Is 
consistent  with  international  fishery  con- 
servation programs.  Although  the  bill  would 
cover  all  species  of  fish,  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect nialnly  the  salmon. 

H.R  3304  amends  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967  by  adding  a  new  section  pro- 
viding that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country  are  conducting  fishing  operations  in 
a  manner  which  diminishes  the  effectiveness 
of  an  international  fishery  conservation  pro- 
gram under  an  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  signatory,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  required  to  certify  this 
fact  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  turn,  would  be  authorized  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any  or 
all  fish  products  of  the  offending  country  for 
such  duration  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
a:id  to  the  extent  such  prohibition  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

This  legislation  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  knowingly  bring  or  import 
into  the  United  States  any  fish  products  pro- 
hibited by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Violators  would  be  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine 
for  the  first  offense  and  a  $25,000  fine  for 
each  subsequent  offense.  In  addition,  all  fish 
products  Illegally  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  would  be  subject  to  forfeiture  or  the 
monetary  value  thereof  and,  in  general,  all 
prortsions  of  law  relating  to  seizure.  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  cargo  for 
violation  of  the  customs  laws  would  be  ap- 
plicable. Enforcement  responsibilities  would 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts 
and  United  States  Commissioners  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  warrants  or  other  proc- 
esses as  would  be  necessairy  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Protection  of  the  salmon  in  high  seas 
crossing  territorial  and  international  bound- 
aries requires  full  cooperation  of  all  nations 
Involved  if  these  species  of  fish  are  to  be 
preserved  for  future  use  and  enjoyment.  HJl. 
3304  accomplishes  this  purpose,  not  only 
with  the  Atlantic  salmon,  but  with  other 
species  of  fish  that  may  be  covered  by  an 
international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  signatory.  The  authority  set  forth 
In  this  legislation  will  prove  Invaluable  In 
our  Nation's  attempts  to  stop  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  fisheries  resources  off  our  coasts, 
while  hopefully  providing  the  means  to  ef- 
fectively enforce  International  fishery  con- 
servation programs. 

Alaska  Native  land  claims 
(H.R.  10367) 

Congress  i4>proved  HJl.  10367.  providing 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  natives.  The  legislation  has  one  main 
purpose:  to  settle  native  land  claims  by  ter- 
minating all  native  claims  of  aborglnal  title, 
in  return  for  which  the  natives  are  to  be 
granted  a  certain  acreage  and  a  q>eclfic  pay- 
ment. Since  1867.  when  Alaska  was  pur- 
chased from  Russia,  tbe  United  States  has 
held  the  responsibility  for  tbe  natives,  to 
leave   undisturbed  the  native's  possession. 


use,  and  occupancy  of  Alaskan  land.  Con- 
gress reserved  to  Itself  the  determination  of 
their  title.  The  Alaskan  native  pec^le,  how- 
ever, have  no  clear  legal  remedy  or  recourse 
to  advance  their  claims  except  as  is  specifi- 
cally provided  by  Congress.  Following  the 
passage  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  ths 
State  of  Alaska  began  to  select  land  from 
the  103  million  acre  land  grant  that  had 
been  accorded  by  Congress.  These  State  land 
selections  together  with  private  develop- 
ment, under  the  public  land  laws,  brought 
Increased  pressures  on  the  native  people.  Be- 
ginning in  1961,  a  series  of  protests  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  aborglnal  rights  were 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
protesting  the  granting  away  of  lands  claimed 
by  native  groups  to  the  State  and  to  others. 
In  April  1968.  there  were  296  million  acres 
subject  to  the  land  claim  protest. 

Amending  the  Small  Reclamation  Loan 
Program   Act    (Public   Law   92-167) 

The  House  and  Senate  have  both  approved 
legislation  amending  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1954  by  removing  the  require- 
ment that  irrigation  be  the  primary  purpose 
of  a  reclamation  project  and  by  increasing 
the  limit  on  the  total  cost  of  e&ch  eligible 
project  under  the  act.  Public  Law  92-167 
further  increases  the  amount  of  loan  funds 
authorized  for  each  proposal  and  Increases 
total  authorization  for  program  appropria- 
tions. 

In  permitting  assistance  for  nonlrrlgaiion 
projects,  the  new  act  Is  consistent  with  the 
present  trend  from  rural  to  urban  develop- 
ment. The  term  "project"  In  the  1954  act  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  any  complete  water 
development  having  Irrigation  as  a  purpose 
authorized  to  t)e  constructed  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws.  This  preserves  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  1954  act  of  assisting 
small  irrigation  projects,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nexibllity  for  approval  of  projects  having  en- 
vironmental, recreational  and  other  public 
benefits  and  avoiding  possible  duplication 
of  other  Federal  programs  for  municipal  and 
industrial  purposes. 

The  existing  limit  of  $10  million  on  the 
maximum  construction  cost  of  an  eligible 
proposal  under  the  act  Is  amended  to  provide 
for  cost  indexing  to  reflect  price  level  changes 
since  1956.  The  present  limit  of  $6.5  million 
on  the  amount  of  Federal  financing  for  a 
single  proposal  Is  increased  to  65  percent  of 
the  current  Indexed  maximum  cost.  Such 
indexing  costs  are  based  on  engineering  cost 
Indexes. 

FOREIGN     AFTAISS     NATIONAL     DEFENSE 

Extension  of  the  draft  (HJi.  1653.  PZ.  92-129) 
Criticism  of  the  draft  system  led  the  Pres- 
ident to  request  that  Congress  approve  an 
all-volunteer  armed  forces  by  mld-1973.  His 
proposals  were  based.  In  part,  on  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  an  All-Volun- 
teer Armed  Force,  issued  in  February  1970. 
which  stated  that  the  draft  could  be 
abolished  by  mid- 1971.  The  Senate  and 
House,  however,  deferred  Judgment  on  that 
proposal  and  agreed  only  to  extend  the  draft 
for  another  two  years. 

After  three  days  of  debate  the  House  ap- 
proved, on  AprU  1,  a  two-year  extension  of 
the  draft. 

The  Senate  completed  action  on  the  House 
bill  on  June  24.  As  cleared  lor  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  the  bill  provided  a  two-year 
extension  of  the  draft,  pay  increases  and 
other  tyi)es  of  compensation  for  servicemen, 
a  lottery  selection  system,  authority  to  draft 
college  students  entering  school  after  the 
spring  of  1971,  expanded  procedural  rights 
for  draft  registrants,  drug  treatment  and  al- 
coholic treatment  programs  for  the  military, 
ceilings  on  active  duty  forces  and  the  nvmi- 
ber  of  draftees  for  fiscal  1972.  an  extension 
of  statute  UmiUtlons  for  those  failing  to 
register  for  the  draft,  and  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  negotiate 


a  Vietnam  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  at  the  earUest  possible  date.  The 
measure  was  signed  into  law,  P.L.  92-129.  on 
September  28. 

Concerning  the  vrar  powers  of  the  President 
and  Congress  (H.J.  Res.  1) 
Hearings  held  in  the  92d  Congress  have 
centered  around  the  constitutional  roles  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  House,  August  2,  approved  H.J.  Res. 
1.  reflecting  this  concern.  The  resolution 
provides  that  the  President  will  report  to 
Congress  when,  without  specific  prior  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  he  commits  United 
States  military  forces  to  armed  confilct. 

This  legislation  would  codify  procedures 
for  consultation  and  reporting  in  certain  ex- 
traordinary and  emergency  circumstances.  It 
would  require  not  only  that  the  President 
consult  with  Congress  before  committing 
troops,  but  that  consultation  should  continue 
on  a  periodic  basis  for  the  duration  of  the 
conflict.  It  would  further  require  that  the 
President  promptly  submit  a  full  and  formal 
report  to  Congress  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances necessitating  his  action,  and  any 
other  Information  he  may  deem  useful  to  the 
Congress  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

WhUe  the  resolution  recognizes  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  President  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion without  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, it  also  expresses  congressional  consensus 
that  the  Legislative  Branch  must  reassert  its 
constitutional  role  In  the  decision-making 
process  as  to  whether  the  country  shoiUd  go 
to  war. 

Our  foreign  policy  cannot  be  effectively 
and  responsibly  conducted  if  that  relation- 
ship does  not  exist  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  H.J.  Res.  1  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

Approved  by  the  House  on  August  2.  H  J. 
Res.  1  provides  that  the  President  seek  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  the  Congress  be- 
fore involving  U.S.  forces  In  conflict.  Prior 
authorization  of  Congress  is  not  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  resolution,  when  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
reasons  for  the  action,  the  authority  for  the 
action,  scope  of  the  activities  and  any  other 
pertinent  Information. 

Other  defense  actions 
On  October  4  the  House,  by  a  369-0  roll- 
call  vote,  passed  a  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res. 
374,  calling  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
American  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  and  endorsing  efforts 
to  win  their  release. 

The  Congress  passed  a  measure,  H.R.  8311 
extending  the  life  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  for  two  years  through  June  30.  1973. 
The  legislation  was  signed  into  law,  P.L.  92- 
41,  on  July  1. 

The  House  also  has  before  it  a  bill.  H.R. 
10422,  which  limits  the  ways  in  which  a  per- 
son may  be  discharged  from  the  military  un- 
der  conditions   other   than   honorable.    The 
measure  passed  the  House  on  October  4. 
International  finance  (S.  748,  S.  749, 
H.R.   5013,  HJi.  5014) 
On  October  19  the  Senate  passed  a  bill, 
S.  748,  adding  a  provision  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  which  authorizes 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  pay  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  two  annual  in- 
stallments of  $450  million  each.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Senate  passed  a  measure,  S. 
749,   authorizing  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Special    Funds   of    the    Asian   Development 
Bank.  Related  bUls  in  the  House,  HJI.  5014 
and  H.R.  6013  respectively,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
OOTnmlttee  but  have  not  been  reported. 
International  trade   (S.  581.  PX.  126:  H.R. 
7117;  HJI.  9181.  PX.  92-rr) 
On  August  17,  1971,  the  Export  Expansion 
Finance   Act  of   1971  was  signed  into  law, 
P.L    92-126.   S,   581    passed   the   Senate   on 
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April  B,  1971.  Th0  House  paaaed  lt«  version 
of  tha  blU.  HJL  9181.  on  July  8. 

Tbe  leglsUtlon  amends  the  Kzport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  194S  to  exclude  Bank  receipts 
and  expenditures  from  the  Budget  and  ex- 
empt them  from  budget  outlay  limitations. 
It  also  makes  certain  changes  In  the  Banks' 
guarantee  and  ln8\irance  authority,  aggre- 
gate transaction  authority,  credit  transac- 
tions, and  statutory  life. 

On  August  3,  the  Hoiise  passed  a  measure, 
H.R.  7117.  to  amend  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967  to  expedite  reimburse- 
ment of  United  States  vessel  owners  in  cases 
of  illegal  selziue  of  ships  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  bill 
In  the  Senate. 

On  August  11  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act  Amendment,  H.B.  9181,  became 
Pli.  93-87.  Tbe  legislation  passed  the  House 
on  July  6  and  was  approved  In  the  Senate 
two  weeks  later.  The  amendment  makes  cer- 
tain clarlflcatlons  and  extensions  In  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  which  con- 
cerns regional  fishing  rights  and  regulation. 

CXMKXAL    GOTKRNMZMT 

Each  year  we  pass  legislation  which  con- 
cerns. In  general,  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  can  include  Congreeslonal 
operations,  executive  branch  reorganization, 
federal  employees,  legislative-executive  rela- 
tionships, and  the  like. 

In  this  section  of  the  report  are  summar- 
ized those  bills  passed  by  both  Houses,  or  Just 
one  of  them,  during  this  session  In  this  area. 

Campaign  financing  (S.  3*2.  H.R.  11280,  H.R. 
11060.    H.R.    11231) 

During  the  91st  Congress  we  passed  S.  3637, 
a  bill  to  limit  expenditures  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising  by  political  candidates. 
The  President  vetoed  that  measure,  citing, 
among  other  reasons,  that  it  unfairly  singled 
out  the  broadcasting  Industry  to  bear  tha 
brunt  of  the  effort  to  limit  campaign  costs. 

That  abortive  effort,  however,  was  Instru- 
mental In  making  campaign  finance  regula- 
tion and  expenditure  limitation  one  of  the 
priority  items  of  debate  In  the  9ad  Congress. 
Hearings  on  the  subject  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  and  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committees  acid  by  tbe  House  Admln^ 
Istratlon  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committees. 

The  Senate-passed  bill,  S.  382,  provides 
for:  (1)  repeal  of  the  equal  time  provision 
of  the  Communications  Act  for  all  major 
party  candidates  for  Federal  office;  (2)  tbe 
lowest  unit  cost  for  TV  and  radio  adver- 
tising time  for  political  candidates  during 
tbe  45  days  preceding  a  primary  Section  and 
the  60  days  preceding  a  general  or  special 
election;  (3)  tbe  same  for  non-broadcast 
media  (newspaper,  magazine,  periodical,  and 
billboard  advertising) ;  (4)  a  limitation  of 
6c  per  eligible  voter  for  non-broadcast  spend- 
ing, or  $60,000,  whichever  Is  larger,  with  pro- 
vision to  transfer  up  to  20  percent  from  one 
category  to  the  other;  (5)  each  candidate 
to  be  responsible  for  all  spending  on  his  be- 
half and  (6)  the  limitation  in  presidential 
primaries  to  be  the  eligible  voting  age  popu- 
lation In  the  entire  State. 

S.  383  also  rewrites  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  to  broaden  coverage  to  Include  all  elec- 
tions and  virtually  all  political  committees. 
It  requires  fuller  disclosure  of  contributions 
received  and  expenditures  made  by  candi- 
dates, and  their  commltees,  for  Federal  office. 
A  Federal  Elections  Commission  would  be 
established  to  oversee  reporting  and  to  pub- 
licize the  data. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  would  place 
a  celling  on  the  contributions  which  can 
be  made  by  any  candidate  or  his  immediate 
family  to  his  own  campaign  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, and  Vice  President  IfiO.OOO;  Senator, 
»35.000:  and  Representative,  $35,000. 

Finally,  the  Senate  version  provides  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Oom- 
municatl(»ia  Commission,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlsiaon  to  promulgate  reg- 


ulations with  respect  to  the  extension  of 
credit  without  collateral  to  or  in  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  Federal  office. 

In  tbe  House  three  bills  were  reported  to 
the  floor  for  consideration:  HJi.  11060  from 
the  House  Administration  Conunlttee,  HJi. 
11281  from  tbe  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  HJl.  11280  identical 
to  the  Senate  bill. 

After  nearly  eight  hours  of  debate  the 
House  passed  S.  383,  as  amended,  November 
30.  The  major  changes  In  the  Senate  bill 
which  were  made  are:  (1)  to  require  that 
reports  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  tbe  Clerk  of  the  House  for  House 
and  Senate  candidates,  and  with  tbe  Comp- 
troller General  for  presidential  candidates, 
rather  than  with  a  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission; (2)  to  eliminate  filing  of  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  reports  with  local 
Federal  District  Courts;  (3)  to  eliminate  tbe 
requirement  that  $100  contributors  be  Iden- 
tified In  reports;  (4)  to  eliminate  tbe  require- 
ment for  tbe  lowest  unit  cost;  and  (5)  to 
eliminate  repeal  of  the  equal  time  provision. 

Conferees  will  report  to  tbe  House  early 
next  year. 

Public  funding  o/  presidential   elections 
(HJt.    10947) 

Attached  In  the  Senate  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  (HJa.  10947)  was  provision  for 
public  funding  of  presidential  elections. 
Essentially  the  old  Presidential  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966  was  resurrected.  That  Act 
has  lain  dormant  on  tbe  books  since  1967 
when  tbe  Senate  refused  to  fund  it. 

The  new  Fund  would  not  be  effective  until 
the  election  of  1976.  Money  for  the  Fund 
would  come  from  taxpayers  who  will  have 
the  privilege  of  earmarking  $1  of  their  taxes 
owed  for  the  Fund.  The  taxpayer  may  desig- 
nate tbe  party  to  which  he  wishes  his  dollar 
to  go  or  may  choose  to  have  it  go  into  tbe 
general  fund.  Minor  parties  which  poll  a 
sufficient  vote  can  qualify  for  assistance. 

The  amotuit  which  a  candidate  of  a  major 
party  can  draw  from  tbe  Fund  is  determined 
by  multiplying  15  cents  times  tbe  eligible 
voting  age  population.  Major  party  candi- 
dates would  receive  equal  amounts  If  each 
chose  public  financing.  A  candidate  can  re- 
fuse public  funding.  The  House  accepted  this 
in  conference  with  deferment  of  Implementa- 
tion until  1976. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Bills  Which  affect  Federal  employees  have 
once  again  caught  the  Interest  of  Congress. 
The  House  has  passed  legislation  to  liberal- 
ize tbe  civil  service  retirement  system  with 
regard  to  cost  of  living  Increases  (S.  1681. 
amended,  May  17,  1971) ,  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  unnecessary  reporting  requirements  sub- 
sequent to  employee  training  (H.R.  134,  July 
19,  1971),  and  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  married  women  Federal  employees 
with  respect  to  preference  eligible  employ- 
ment benefits  and  separate  maintenance  al- 
lowances In  foreign  areas  (H.R.  3628,  Aug\ist 
2,  1971).  The  more  than  2.8  million  Federal 
employees  will  benefit  from  these  measures, 
which  await  Senate  action. 

There  are  two  other  areas  of  major  fiscal 
concern  to  Congress.  These  are  salary  In- 
creases for  Federal  classified  employees  and 
establishing  a  prevailing  rate  pay  system  for 
Federal  blue-coUar  employees. 

Federal    employees   salary    increases,   disap- 
proval action  {H.  Res.  598  and  S.  Res.  169) 

Public  Law  91-656  provided  President 
Nixon  with  the  authority  to  Increase  salaries 
of  Federal  classified  employees  on  January  1, 
1972.  If  tbe  President  determined  that  a  na- 
tional economic  emergency  existed,  he  could 
submit  an  alternate  plan  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress then  would  have  thirty  days  In  which 
to  disapprove  the  alternate  plan. 

The  alternate  plan  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Aug\ist  29,  as  a  result  of  his  New 
Economic  Program,  provided  for  a  delay  ot 


the  salary  Increases  \mtll  July  1,  1972.  Many 
Members  felt  that  this  plan  imposed  an  un- 
fair burden  on  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Beeolutlons  of  disapproval  were  In- 
troduced In  both  the  House  and  Senate.  H. 
Res.  596  failed  of  passage  October  4,  1971.  s] 
Res.  169  met  the  same  fate  October  7.  I97i! 
When  the  wage  freeze  was  lifted,  several 
Members  Introduced  bills  to  allow  the  Janu- 
ary 1  salary  increase  for  Federal  employees 
to  take  effect  with  the  limitation  that  the 
rate  of  increase  be  held  to  that  prescribed 
by  the  Pay  Board  for  the  private  sector.  The 
Senate  and  House  have  acted  to  add  this  pro- 
vision as  an  amendment  to  tbe  Econcwnic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1971  (S.  2891  and  H.R. 
11309).  About  2.8  million  Federal  employees 
will  receive  an  Increase  of  approximately  5.6 
percent  on  January  1,  1972. 

Federal  blue-coUar  wages  {HJi.  9092) 
The  House,  on  July  28,  passed  H.R.  9092, 
which  would  establish  an  equitable  statutory 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  tbe  rates  of 
pay  for  Federal  prevailing  rate  employees. 
On  January  1  of  this  year  President  Nlxon 
vetoed  similar  legislation  approved  by  the 
91st  Congress.  More  than  800,000  Federal 
employees  have  their  wage  rates  set  under  a 
system  which  has  been  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  executive  branch  alone. 
We  In  Congress  agreed  with  the  imlona  that 
all  Federal  employees  should  have  their  sal- 
ary systems  covered  by  statute.  If  the  Senate 
concurs  this  will  be  effected.  And  at  the  same 
time,  the  140,(XX)  employees  of  non-appropri- 
ated fund  activities  of  the  armed  forces  will 
be  included  in  the  prevailing  rate  system  as 
they  have  not  been  in  the  past. 

Extension  of  Reorganization  Act  {H.R.  6283- 
PX.  92 ) 

Over  twenty  years  ago  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  which 
gives  the  President  authority  to  submit  re- 
organization plans  in  order  to  accomplish 
cert.iln  needed  organizational  changes  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  The 
plans  become  effective  automatically  within 
60  days  unless  rejected  by  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate.  The  rationale  for  enacting 
this  kind  of  legislation  (which  some  critics 
have  referred  to  as  a  "reverse  method  of 
legislating")  was  to  provide  tbe  President 
with  an  effective  and  relatively  rapid  means 
by  which  certain  Internal  reorganizations 
could  be  effected.  The  original  act  ran  for 
four  years;  since  then  it  has  been  extended 
usually  for  two  years  at  a  time.  This  allows 
the  Congress  to  review  the  reorganization 
authority  periodically  to  determine  whether 
It  should  be  modified  in  some  ways.  Changes 
have  been  made  In  the  act  over  the  years, 
refining  It  and  shaping  it  better  to  conform 
to  Congressional  intent. 

The  Reorganization  Act  was  extended  in 
1969  to  April  1,  1971.  The  question  of  a 
further  extension  thus  arose  during  this  first 
session  of  the  93nd  Congress.  On  February  1 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  requested  a  two-year 
extension  of  the  President's  reorganization 
authority  to  April  1,  1973,  "to  help  the  Presi- 
dent continue  with  a  never-ending  task  of 
providing  sound  machinery  to  administer 
our  laws."  Hearings  were  held  by  the  Leg- 
islation and  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  March  25  and  29,  1971. 
The  House  Committee  reported  the  bill  on 
April  22,  with  three  major  amendments:  (1) 
to  extend  the  authority  from  April  1,  1971  to 
April  1.  1973;  (2)  to  limit  the  number  of 
plans  the  President  may  submit  to  OongreM 
to  not  more  than  one  within  any  period  of 
30  consecutive  days;  and  (3)  to  prohibit  the 
submission  of  a  plan  that  deals  with  more 
than  one  logically  consistent  subject  mat- 
ter. The  bill  was  approved,  as  reported,  on 
May  3. 1971. 

The  Suboommittee  on  Executive  Beorsa- 
nlzatlon  and  Government  Research  of  the 
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senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions held  hearings  on  this  legislation  on 
March  34  and  subsequently  reported  out  the 
House-passed  bill  on  November  17  with 
three  amendments:  (1)  to  change  from  10 
calendar  days  to  20  calendar  days  the  period 
the  committee  has  to  consider  a  disapproval 
resolution  before  a  discharge  petition  may 
be  filed;  (2)  to  revise  language  in  the  orig- 
inal law  to  simplify  and  clarify  Its  pro- 
visions without  effecting  any  substantive 
changes;  and  (3)  to  amend  certain  language 
ill  the  statute  relating  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  reflect  tbe  change  In  the  District's  gov- 
ernment from  the  board  to  a  single  com- 
missioner. The  blU,  as  amended,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  November  19,  cleared  for 
the  President  by  the  House  on  December  1. 
The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  one  of  the  essential  tools  the 
President  has  to  manage  the  executive  branch 
and  to  Insure  that  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress are  Implemented  as  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively as  possible.  It  has  been  granted  to, 
and  used  by,  every  P>resideut  since  Herbert 
Hoover  in  some  form.  Although  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  years  have  main- 
tained that  it  Is  an  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation of  legislative  authority,  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  it  has  been  useful  in  al- 
lowing the  President  to  make  certain  or- 
ganizational changes  In  executive  agencies 
that  he  thinks  are  necessary.  And,  of  course, 
the  Congress  can  always  exercise  Its  option 
to  reject  a  particular  plan  or  to  amend  the 
use  of  the  reorganization  authority  as  it 
sees  fit  when  the  act  is  being  considered  for 
extension. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971 — Action 
The  only  reorganization  plan  submitted 
by  the  President  during  1971  was  sent  to 
Congress  on  March  24,  shortly  before  bis  re- 
organization authority  lapsed  on  April  1.  The 
purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  consolidate  vari- 
ous volunteer  programs  c^>eratlng  In  different 
agencies  into  one  new,  independent,  agency 
to  be  called  Action.  Programs  Involved  were: 
Volunteers  In  Service  of  America  (VISTA) 
and  Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams for  GEO;  Foster  Grandparents  and 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP) 
from  tbe  Administration  on  Aging,  HEW; 
and  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
(SCORE)  and  Active  Corps  of  Executives 
(ACE)  from  the  &nall  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  President  also  declared  that  if  the 
plan  were  approved,  be  would  delegate  tbe 
principal  authority  for  the  Peace  Corps 
(from  SUte)  and  for  the  Office  of  Voluntary 
Action  (from  HXTD)  to  tbe  new  agency. 

The  rationale  for  this  reorganization  was 
to  consolidate  the  several  existing  voluntary 
citizen  service  programs,  to  systematise  vol- 
unteer service,  to  expand  innovations  In 
voluntary  actions,  to  develop  new  opportu- 
nities for  volunteer  aetyice,  to  combine  do- 
mestic and  foreign  voluntary  programs,  and 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  system  of 
recruitment,  training,  and  placement  of  citi- 
zen volunteers. 

Some  valid  questions  about  the  workability 
of  this  plan  were  ralaed  by  various  Members 
of  Congress.  They  were  fully  explored  In 
hearings  held  by  the  Legislation  and  Mili- 
tary Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  on  April 
29,  May  3,  and  4,  1971.  A  disapproval  reeolu- 
tion  (H.  Res.  411)  wms  unfavorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  May  20,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  rejected  (so  that  the  plan  mm 
approved)  on  May  25. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization  and  Government  Research  of 
the  Government  Operations  CcMnmittee  held 
hearings  on  the  plan  on  May  5  and  S,  re- 
ported unfavorably  a  dlsai^roval  resolution 
IS.  Res.  108)  on  May  36,  and  approved  the 
plan  by  rejecting  the  resolution  on  June  3. 
The  plan  and  the  creation  of  Action  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1971. 


OBSCENX   ICAn, 

H.R.  8805,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  send  obscene  matter  to  minors,  and 
to  protect  the  right  of  privacy  of  others  by 
defining  obscene  matter,  passed  tbe  House 
July  7,  1971.  by  a  356-25  roll  call  vote. 

This  measure  has  three  purposes:    (1)    to 
create  a   new   category  of   nonmailable  ob- 
scene matter  with  respect  to  mlncMs;   (2)  to 
define   tbe  term  "obscene"   with  reject  to 
matter  that  Is  mailed;  imported,  broadcast, 
or  transported  In  Interstate  commerce;  and 
(3)    to  provide  mail  patrons  with  a  means 
not  to  receive  unsolicited  "potentially  offen- 
sive sexual  material."  Present  provisions  in 
the  law  relating  to  the  mailing  of  obscene 
matter  have  been  ineffective,  primarily  be- 
cause no  provision  of  Federal  law  provides 
a  definition  of   "obscene."  H.R.  8805  estab- 
lishes  deflnitions  of   "obscene"   matter   that 
will  be  nonmailable  to  minors  under  the  age 
of  17,  and  provides  a  definition  of  "obscene" 
matter  for  general  application  to  distribution 
of  matter  through  the  United  States  maUs. 
Rules  of  the  House  (H.  Res.  5) 
With    passage    of   House   Resolution   5    on 
January  22,  1971,  the  House  re-adopted  the 
rules  of  the  91st  Congress  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  espe- 
cially by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  In  addition,  H.  Res.  5  made  the  fol- 
lowing changes :  ( 1 )  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  became  a  permanent  select 
committee;  (2)  committees  shall  adopt  writ- 
ten rules;    (3)    committees  shall  provide  in 
their  rules  of  procedure  for  the  application 
of  the  flve-mlnute  rule  in  interrogating  wit- 
nesses, until  each  committee  member  who  so 
desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness;   (4)   the  minority  party  on  any 
standing  committee  Is  entitled  to  fair  con- 
sideration in  tbe  appointment  of  committee 
staff;   (5)  the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
United  States  from  Puerto  Rico,  In  his  com- 
mittee assignments,  shall  possess  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  as  other  members;  and 
(6)  tbe  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Coliimbla  and  other 
committees  and  shall  possess  In  all  commit- 
tees on  which  he  serves  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  as  other  members. 
Loicering  the  Voting  Age  to  18 — 26th  Amend- 
ment (SJ.  Res.  7  and  HJ.  Re*.  223) 
The  26th  Amendment  became  part  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  on  July  1,  1971  when  tbe 
Ohio   Legislature   ratified    the    amendment. 
This  action  culminated  recent  efforts  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  In  the  91st  Congress  Title  III 
of  the  1966  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments 
provided  that  18  year  olds  could  vote  in  all 
elections.  Immediately  foUowlng  passage  of 
the  Act  it  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  to  test  its  constitutionality.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Congress  could  statutorily  lower  the  voting 
age  for  Federal  elections  but  not  for  State 
and  local  elections.  Thus,  a  problem  of  a  dual 
voting  and  registration  system  resulted  which 
would  have  added  an  undue  burden  on  the 
States.  This  prompted  quick  Congressional 
action  to  pass  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
in  the  92nd  Congress.  The  Senate  reeolutlon. 
S.J.  7,  was  passed  on  March  10  and  tbe  House 
resolution,  H.J.  Res.  223,    (identical  to  BJ. 
Res.  7)  passed  on  March  33,  1971. 

Ratification  of  the  2eth  Amendment  was 
made  in  the  record  time  of  99  days.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  Amendment  11  million  18-20  year 
olds  will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  1972  elec- 
tions. Of  these  newly  enfranchised  18-30 
year-olds  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  said,  900.- 
000  are  in  high  school,  4  million  In  ctrtlege, 
4.1  million  working  full  time,  1  million 
housewives,  800,000  in  the  armed  services, 
and  tbe  rest  in  hospitals,  prisons  or  other 
Institutions.  As  vre  stated  In  the  report  of 
tbe  Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary: "It  is  right  to  extend  the  vote  to  18 
year  olds  In  all  elections:  because  they  are 
mature  enough  in  every  way  to  exercise  the 
franchise;  because  they  have  earned  the  right 
to  vote  by  bearing  the  responsibilities  of  cit- 
izenship and  because  our  society  has  so  much 
to  gain  by  bringing  the  force  of  their  ideal- 
Ism  and  concern  and  energy  into  the  con- 
structive mechanism  of  elective  government." 

HEALTJl      Km      BEALTH      rKSXJKANCB 

Black  lung  benefits  {H.R.  9212) 

This  legislation  amends  the  black  lur.g 
benefit  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The  bill  pro- 
vides l>enefits  for  the  2000  children  who  are 
double  orphans  and  whose  father  died  of 
black  lung.  It  exempts  tbe  benefits  from 
black  lung  payments  from  the  computation 
of  income  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  social 
security  benefits  and  removes  the  require- 
ment that  X-ray  evidence,  or  tbe  lack  of 
it,  be  the  sole  determining  requirement  in 
the  affirmation  or  denial  of  black  lung  bene- 
fits. Benefits  are  extended  to  miners  who 
work  above  the  ground  (strip  miners).  It 
also  extends  for  two  years  the  timetable  for 
transfer!  ng  the  black  lung  program  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  tbe  States. 
The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpcnoer  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971   {H.R.  8629,  P.L.  92-157) 

The  mounting  health-care  crisis  in  this 
country  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
Access  to  quality  health  care  Is  a  right  for  aU 
Americans,  as  Congress  has  recognized  for  a 
number  of  years  by  authorizing  Federal  funds 
to  enable  Amercans  to  purchase  health  care. 
It  is  now  imperative  that  we  Improve  tbe 
capacity  of  tbe  health-care  system  to  meet 
the  rising  demands  for  service. 

One  element  In  tbe  growing  Imbalance  be- 
tween the  demand  for  quality  health-care 
services  and  the  ability  of  the  health-care 
system  to  respond  Is  the  shortage  of  health- 
care personnel,  especially  for  millions  of 
Americans  living  in  rural  and  inner-city 
areas.  On  November  9th,  Congress  completed 
action  on  a  landmark  bill  which  seeks  to  meet 
this  need.  It  Includes  grants  for  producing 
both  new  kinds  and  levels  of  health-care 
personnel  and  provides  special  Incentives  to 
encourage  health  professicmals  to  work  in 
underserved  areas. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971,  PX.  02-167,  authorizes 
a  total  of  $2.9  billion  over  a  three  year  period 
for  construction  grants,  student  loans,  and 
scholarship  funds  and  grants.  This  legislation 
acknowledges  a  basic  Federal  role  in  sxipport 
of  health  professions  education  by  authoriz- 
ing an  Institutional  grant  to  schocds  based 
on  a  formula  subject  to  anntial  review.  The 
formula  considers:  the  number  of  students 
enrolled;  the  Increases  made  In  enrollment; 
and  the  school's  efforts  to  shorten  medical 
education.  This  approach  will  provide  the 
schools  with  a  level  of  support  that  will  s&- 
bllize  their  finances  and  direct  their  ener- 
gies to  responding  to  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 
The  schools  must  assure  substantial  increases 
in  their  enrollment  by  September  1973.  a 
provision  which  guarantees  an  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  qualified  health  personnel. 

The  health  profession  schools  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  new  types  of  health  profes- 
sionals, such  as  physicians'  assistants  and 
dental  therapists — careers  requiring  less 
costly  and  lengthy  training  than  is  now  the 
case.  The  legislation  offers  IncenUves  to 
health  professionals  who  will  work  In  under- 
served  areas  throtigb  a  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
vision, scholarships,  recruiting  efforts  to  at- 
tract people  from  shortage  areas,  and  sup- 
port for  family  medicine  and  other  primary 
care  programs  In  hospitals,  because  of  tbe 
relative  success  of  such  programs  In  sending 
graduates  Into  shortage  areas. 

A  new  grant  profram  la  autborlBed  to 
encourage  the  uaa  of  cocnputar  tecbnolocy 
for  tbe  processing  ot  biomedical  InfonnaUoa 
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In  tb«  provision  of  hMltb  serrices  and  for 
naearch  to  (totermlne  those  functions  pro- 
▼IdMl  by  physicians  which  coiild  b«  appro- 
priately transferred  and  performed  by  other 
trained  personnel. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  (HJt. 
$630,  PX.  92-158) 

Nursing  la  required  on  a  more  Intensive 
basis  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any 
other  single  kind  of  health  service.  There  la 
an  estimated  shortage  of  150,000  nurses  at 
the  present  time.  By  1975  It  is  projected  that 
we  will  need  300,000  more  nurses  than  are 
currently  available  If  we  are  unable  to  in- 
crease the  rate  at  which  we  train  nurses. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971.  P.L.  92- 
158,  seeks  to  meet  this  need  by  authorizing 
•855.5  million  over  a  three-year  period  few 
special  project  grants,  financial  distress 
grants,  institutional  8upix>rt  by  means  of  a 
capitation  formula,  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  nurse  training  programs, 
tralneeships  for  advanced  training,  scholar- 
ship grants,  and  other  Innovative  features. 

The  legislation  contains  provisions  for 
strong  institutional  support  through  capita- 
tion grants  which  will  provide  Incentives  to 
Increase  enrollments,  to  shorten  curriculums 
and  to  develop  new  types  of  health  profes- 
sional assistants  and  nursing  specialists.  Pro- 
vision la  made  for  the  recruitment  of  in- 
dividuals with  a  high  potential  for  training, 
who  because  of  economic  or  socially  disad- 
vantaged baclcgrounds  would  not  without 
special  encouragement  seek  training  in  the 
health  professions.  Nursing  schools  are  re- 
quired to  submit  with  their  applications  for 
institutional  support  a  plan  citing  at  least 
three  Innovative  programs  they  intend  to 
undertake  in  the  succeeding  2  years.  These 
Innovative  projects  could  include  tradning  for 
new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  nursing  person- 
nel, programs  to  promote  the  full  utilization 
of  nursing  schools,  or  the  development  of 
curriculum  improvement  with  a  view  towards 
assuming  greater  patient  care  responsibility. 

Medical  care  facilities:  disaster  relief 
amendments  iS.  1237) 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  repair,  reconstruction, 
and  rebuilding  of-  private  nonprofit  medical 
care  facilities  that  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster  after  January  1.  1971.  It  also 
ja-ovldes  that  if  a  medical  facility  is  under 
construction  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  a 
Federal  grant  will  be  made  of  50' ;  of  the 
net  cost  of  restoring  the  facility  to  substan- 
tially its  condition  prior  to  the  disaster,  and 
of  50%  of  any  construction  completion  cost 
Increases  resulting  from  the  disaster  A  medi- 
cal facility  which  has  been  fully  constructed 
wo\ild  benefit  under  this  legislation  by  100% 
o*  the  cost  of  replacement  paid  for  by  Federal 
grants.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
December  6  and  by  the  Senate  on  December 
8. 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  (S.  1828):  National 
Cancer  Attack  Act  {HJt.  11302) 

House  Concurrrent  Resolution  676,  passed 
by  the  House  last  year,  expressed  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  conquest 
of  cancer  Is  a  national  crusade,  and  stated 
that  the  Congress  should  appropriate  the 
necessary  fimds  so  that  the  citizens  of  this 
land  and  other  lands  might  be  rid  of  this 
terrifying  disease.  This  year  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
carry  through  on  the  policies  expressed  In 
that  concurrent  resolution. 

On  July  7th,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1828,  the 
"Conquest  of  Cancer  Act."  This  bill  would 
amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to 
establish  a  Conquest  of  Cancer  agency  as  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  The  NaUonal  Cancer  In- 
stitute would  be  the  nuol«ua  ot  the  new 
agency.  TlM  Director  of  tbe  Cancer  Agency 
would  be  dlreeUy  responsible  to  the  Preal- 
4ent,  antf  viMild  submit  the  Agency's  anntMl 


budget  directly  to  the  President.  A  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  19  regu- 
lar members,  would  replace  the  existing  Na- 
tional Advisory  Cancer  Council.  The  Advisory 
Board  would  advise  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency  on  the  formulation 
of  a  comprehensive  program,  evaluate  the 
Agency's  annual  budget,  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  review.  The  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Agency  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  contracts;  encourage  private  In- 
dustrial research ;  strengthen  existing  cancer 
centers  and  establish  new  ones;  emphasize  a 
muitidlsciplin&ry  approach  to  research  and 
teaching:  establish  a  cancer  daU  bank;  and 
support  the  production  of  needed  specialized 
biological  materials.  Finally,  the  Agency  wUl 
be  authorized  to  support  foreign  cancer  re- 
search; and  to  support  manpower  trtuning 
programs. 

The  National  Cancer  Attack  Act  of  1971, 
HB.  11302,  was  passed  by  the  House  on  No- 
vember 15th.  This  bill  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cancer  attack  program 
which  provides  for  Increased  organizational 
efficiency  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
within  Its  present  framework  as  part  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Ir^stitute,  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  will  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  the  NIH.  The  Direc- 
tor will  send  the  budget  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  directly  to  the  President:  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  have  the  right  to 
comment,  but  not  to  change  such  budgetary 
requests  as  he  may  make.  The  existing  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Council  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  ie«5islation  provides  for  a  Cancer  At- 
tack Panel,  consisting  of  three  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  This  Panel  shall 
meet  not  less  than  12  times  a  year,  in  order 
to  monitor  the  development  and  execution 
of  the  National  Cancer  Attack  program.  The 
Panel  is  authorized  to  report  directly  to  the 
President  any  delays  or  blockages  in  rapid 
execution  of  the  program. 

The  bin  e.xpedites  procedures  for  the  ap- 
proval of  grants  by  authorizing  the  Director 
to  make  grants  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  after  appropriate  review  for  scien- 
tific merit  by  a  peer  group  only  and  to  make 
grants  in  excess  of  $35,000  after  appropriate 
review  for  scientific  merit  and  recommenda- 
tion by  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Council. 

H  R.  11302  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
15  new  centers  for  clinical  research,  training, 
and  the  reactivation  and  expansion  of  can- 
cer control  programs  which  were  phased  out 
a  year  ago. 

The  Conference  Committee  reported  the 
legislation  on  December  7th,  accepting  the 
House  version,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory CouncU.  The  conferees  accepted,  with 
minor  revisions,  the  Senate's  provision  that 
a  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  replace 
the  existing  National  Cancer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  House  passed  the  legislation  on  De- 
cember 9th:  the  Senate  was  scheduled  to 
vote  on  the  bill  on  December  10th. 

Medicare  and  viedicaid  amendments  (HJt.  1) 
Among  other  things,  HJl.  1  provides  for 
two  major  changes  In  the  Medicare  program 
that  will  directly  affect  the  protection  af- 
forded beneflclcxies.  Medicare  coverage  would 
be  broadened  to  Include  persons  entitled  to 
disability  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
and  railroad  retirement  programs,  after  they 
have  been  disabled  for  at  least  two  years. 

A  second  lmp<Mtant  feature  would  prohibit 
Increases  in  premiums  for  Medicare  part  B, 
which  covers  physicians'  service,  and  other 
medical  services  unless  there  is  a  parallel  In- 
crease In  Social  Seciuity  cosh  benefits. 

HH.  1  also  Increase  the  ttrmi^^  deductible 
attributable  to  part  B  from  $60.00  to  $60.00, 
adds  a  coinsurance  fee  of  $7.60  for  each  day 
of  hospitalization  from  the  81st  through  the 
60th  days,  and  doubles  the  "Ufe-tlme  reserve" 


of  Medicare  beneflclarlea.  The  expanded  So. 
cial  Security  benefits  and  hospital  liwttzmnce 
program  woiUd  be  financed  In  large  port  by 
increasing  Social  Security  taxes. 

Other  amendments  to  the  programs  are 
designed  to  Improve  efficiency.  Increase  op- 
erating  effectiveness,  and  remove  Inequities 
and  abuses  in  the  programs.  These  amend- 
ments range  from  Federal  matching  for 
mechanized  claims  processing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval  systems  under  Medicaid  to  au- 
thority to  experiment  with  alternative  Medi- 
care reimbursement  formulas  providing 
greater  incentives  for  economy  and  elBdency. 
Public  Health   Service  hospitals,  outpatient 

clinics   and   clinical   research   centers    (H. 

Con.  Res.  70:  S.  Con  Res.  6) 

Both  Houses  passed  resolutions  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  public  health 
service  hospitals  and  clinics  should  remain 
l)oth  open  and  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  during  the  fiscW  year  1972  The  House 
version  specifically  includes  the  narcotic  ad- 
dict facilities  at  Lexington,  Kentucky  and  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  intent  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  provide  time  for  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  jointly  to  study  the  op- 
eration of  these  hospitals  and  clinics  with 
a  view  to  determining  what  their  future  mis- 
sion  and  role  should  be. 

The  Conference  repwrt  incorporated  the 
House  version,  except  that  all  references  to 
the  facility  at  Port  Worth,  Texas,  have  been 
deleted  in  view  of  the  transfer  of  that  facility 
to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  which  has  already 
taken  place. 

The  Senate  approved  the  conference  re- 
port December  7tli.  and  the  House  December 
9ih. 

Amendment  to  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
ta,,ion  Act  of  1966  (H.R.  9323) 
H.R.  9323  amends  the  definition  of  the 
word  "treatment"  contained  in  each  of  the 
first  three  titles  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  so  as  to  encompass 
methods  of  therapy  which  are  designed  to 
control,  but  not  necessarily  eliminate,  a  nar- 
cotic addict's  dependence  on  addicting  drugs. 
The  amendment,  passed  by  the  House  on  No- 
vember 1,  defines  "treatment"  as  including 
confinement  and  treatment  In  an  institution 
and  under  super^'ised  aftercare  in  the  com- 
munity and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
medical,  educational,  social,  psychological, 
and  vocational  services,  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive guidance  and  training,  and  other  re- 
habilitative services  designed  to  protect  the 
public  and  benefit  the  addict  by  eliminating 
hia  dependence  on  addicting  drugs,  or  by 
controlling  his  dependence,  and  his  suscepti- 
bility to  addiction. 

Housing 

Authorizations  for  comprehensive  planning 
grants  and  open  space  larui  grants  (SJ. 
Res.  52) 

None  of  the  major  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment proposals  introduced  this  session 
has  yet  passed  the  Senate  or  House.  In  July, 
however,  the  Senate  passed  S.J.  Res.  52,  per- 
taining to  the  authorizations  for  compre- 
hensive planning  and  open  space  land  grants. 
S.J.  Res.  62  would  Increase  the  authorization 
for  comprehensive  planning  grants  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  from  $420  million  to 
$470  million,  and  increase  the  authorisation 
for  open  space  land  grants  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  from  $660  mlUlon  to  $660  mil- 
lloiL  In  effect,  the  resolution  provides  ade- 
quate authorizations  to  match  the  Admin- 
istration's fiscal  1972  budget  request  for 
funds  for  comprehensive  planning  and  open 
spaces, 

OTDiMf  ArrAxaa 
Establishment  toithin  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs  (S.  291) 
S.  201.  to  establish  the  poslUon  of  on  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  In  the 
InterlcMT  Department,  passed  the  Senate  on 
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August  5,  1971.  The  House  has  as  yet  taken 
no  action. 

Grants  for  Navajo  Community  College 

(H.R.SQ68) 
H.R.  5068  passed  the  House  November  15, 
1971.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist 
the  Navajo  Tribe  in  providing  education  to 
the  members  of  the  tribe  and  other  qualified 
applicants  through  a  community  college,  es- 
tablished by  that  tribe,  known  as  the  Navajo 
Community  College.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  the  Navajos,  to  assist  them  in  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  college.  H.R.  5068  passed  the  Senate  on 
December  6,  1971. 

ProristoM  of  financial  assistance  for  Indian 
education  {S.  2482) 
S.  2482  passed  the  Senate  on  October  8, 
1971. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  and  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee,  S.  2482: 

Amends  the  law  (PX..  81-874)  authorizing 
federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas  to  provide  new 
funds  for  special  Indian  education  programs 
and  to  provide  for  Increased  Indian  partici- 
pation In  planning  the  use  of  the  Impact 
aid  so  that  it  is  used  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Indian  children. 

Adds  a  new  section  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA)  to 
authorize  grants  for  planning,  pUot  and 
demonstration  projects  and  programs  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  opportunity  afforded 
Indian  children  and  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  educational  personnel  dealing  with  In- 
dian children.  The  bill  authorizes  $25-mllUon 
In  fiscal  1973  and  $35-mllllon  for  fiscal  1974 
and  for  1975. 

Extends  for  one  year,  through  fiscal  1973, 
authorization  for  transfer  of  funds  under 
other  already  authorized  education  programs 
from  the  Office  of  Education  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  for  children  attending 
schools  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion. 

Amends  the  Adult  Education  Act  to  au- 
thorize grants  for  planning,  dissemination  of 
Information,  about  and  evaluation  of  adult 
education  programs  for  Indians.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $6-mllllon  for  fiscal  1973  and  $8- 
mUllon  for  each  of  fiscal  1974  and  1976. 

Establishes  an  Office  of  Indian  Education 
with  bureau  stettis  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  provides  for  appointment  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion. 

LABOK 


Railicay  strike  prohibition  {P.L.  92-17) 
In  May  the  country  was  faced  with  a  rail- 
road strike  that  threatened  to  paralyze  the 
railroads  as  well  as  the  Nation's  economy. 
Congress  was  faced  with  emergency  legisla- 
tion for  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  strik- 
ing workers.  "The  unions  on  one  hand  were 
demanding  a  54  percent  pay  Increase,  while 
the  railroads  were  willing  to  give  36  percent. 
The  strike  called  for  by  the  union  on  March  6 
was  postponed  temporarily  March  4  when  the 
President,  under  authority  of  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act,  established  an  emergency  board  to 
study  the  case  and  recommend  a  settlement. 

The  walkout  was  called  for  again  May  17 
and  more  than  500.000  rail  workers  began  a 
strike  that  shut  down  all  trains  except  those 
kept  running  by  supervisory  personnel. 

Congress  and  the  President  on  May  18  ap- 
proved the  emergency  legislation.  Public  Law 
92-17,  directing  striking  railmen  to  return  to 
work,  while  providing  for  a  13>2  percent  wage 
increase,  and  prohibiting  future  railroad 
strikes  through  October  1,  1971.  It  is  hoped 
that  during  this  Congress  we  can  enact  per- 
manent legislation  in  order  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

flaiirood  retirement  benefits  {P.L.  92-46) 

Congress  provided  for  a  ten  percent  In- 
crease in  retirement  benefits  for  railroad  em- 


ployees. PubUc  Law  92-48,  signed  July  2,  pro- 
vides for  the  benefits  to  June  30,  1973,  and 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1971.  The  act  also 
extends  to  June  30,  1972,  the  reporting  date 
of  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 
created  to  study  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

By  extending  the  reporting  deadline  of  the 
Commission,  whose  work  had  been  delayed 
due  to  organizational  problems.  Congress  will 
have  more  time  to  consider  the  Commission's 
final  report  before  expiration  of  the  ten  per- 
cent increase. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND    CRIMINAL     PROCEDtTRE 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1971  (S.  1732, 
P. L.  92-31) 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Amendments 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Senate  June  21,  1971. 
It  was  signed  into  law  on  June  30.  1971. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  crime  In  this 
country  has  skjrrocketed  in  the  past  decade. 
During  the  1960's,  violent  crime  by  children 
under  18  and  auto  theft  increased  by  85  per- 
cent. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  being  made  to 
curtail  delinquency,  the  recidivism  rate  for 
offenders  under  the  age  of  20  Is  74  percent. 
While  children  between  the  age  of  10  and 
17  make  up  only  16  percent  of  the  national 
population,  they  account  for  more  than  48 
percent  of  all  arrests  for  major  serious  crimes. 
This  is  the  largest  percentage  of  any  age 
group  is  the  entire  country. 

Juvenile  crime  takes  an  enormous  toll 
each  year.  Last  year  alone,  the  material  cost 
was  more  than  $4  billion.  Even  more  costly 
were  the  Immeasurable  losses  In  human 
terms  by  both  the  victims  of  juvenile  crime 
and  by  the  juveniles  themselves.  The  in- 
tangible effects  In  terms  of  public  fear  and 
private  despair  are  even  greater. 

In  response  to  the  growing  crisis  of  Juven- 
ile crime.  Congress  enacted  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  In 
1968.  The  act  provided  a  sound  structure 
for  a  coordinated  Federal  approach;  Its  rela- 
tive ineffectiveness  In  its  3  years  of  opera- 
tion has  been  a  result  of  weakness  In  ad- 
ministration rather  than  of  faulty  concep- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Attorney  General  have 
agreed  that  HEW  wUl  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  children  who  are  outside  of  or  who  have 
been  diverted  from  the  traditional  JuvenUe 
justice  system,  and  LEAA  will  focus  Its 
efforts  on  programs  administered  by  the  tra- 
ditional juvenile  system.  It  Is  Intended  that 
such  a  reallnement  of  emphasis  will  avoid 
past  duplication  and  facUltate  a  coordinated 
Federal  response  to  the  problem. 

In  addition  a  structured  coordinating 
mechanism  Is  provided  for  by  one  of  the 
amendments.  It  establishes  an  Interdepart- 
mental councU  consisting  of  representatives 
of  Federal  agencies  Involved  In  the  area  of 
juvenUe  delinquency.  The  councU  will  meet 
on  a  regular  basis  to  review  the  efforts  of 
the  various  agencies  In  combating  juvenUe 
delinquency  and  make  certain  the  overoU 
Federal  effort  Is  coordinated  and  efficient. 
This  law  extends  for  1  year  the  JuvenUe 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968,  which  expired  on  June  30,  1971,  and 
strengthens  Its  operation  by  making  the 
Federal  share  of  funding  for  juvenUe  re- 
habUitation  projects  uniform  for  all  activi- 
ties m  title  I  of  the  act  and  consistent  with 
funding  In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968,  by  authorizing 
grants  to  assist  juvenUe  rehabUitatlon  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  nonprofit,  private  agencies 
and  by  providing  adequate  funding. 

Congress  has  a  responslbUity  to  see  that 
the  original  1968  act  la  made  to  work  as  it 
was  intended,  and  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  Insure  that  It  operates  success- 
fully m  the  future.  By  extending  that  act  for 
1  year.  Congress  wUl  be  able  to  review  care- 


fully the  operation  of  the  act,  assess  the  roles 
of  HEW  and  LEAA,  and  make  whatever 
changes  appear  necessary  to  Insure  Its  effec- 
tiveness. Extension  of  the  act  beyond  the 
1-year  period  will  depend  on  actual  perform- 
ance rather  than  on  mere  good  intentions. 
The  1971  Amendments  to  the  Act  ore  as 
follows : 

Section  1  contains  a  short  title  to  reflect 
the  amending  of  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Section  2(a)  amends  section  112  of  the  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  rehabUltative 
projects  and  programs  for  delinquent  youth. 
This  represents  an  Increase  In  the  Federal 
funding  share  of  15  percent  over  the  existing 
requirements  of  60  percent  in  the  act.  It 
makes  the  Federal  share  of  funding  under 
this  section  consistent  with  those  provisions 
in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Contr<^  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  which  are  concerned  with 
juvenUe  delinquency  prevention  and  control. 
Section  2(b)  amends  section  113(a)  of  the 
act  to  provide  for  the  Federal  funding  of  re- 
habUltative projects  or  programs  for  delin- 
quent youth,  as  a  part  of  an  overall  State 
plan,  of  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations. 
This  amendment  makes  this  section  of  the 
act  consistent  with  other  provisions  of  the 
act  which  do  provide  such  funding  for  ju- 
venile delinquency  prevention  programs  and 
projects. 

Section  3  amends  section  402  of  the  act  to 
authorize  funds  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
amount  of  $75  mUlion  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1,  1971,  through  June  30, 
1972.  This  enables  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  fund  programs  and 
projects  authorized  under  the  act  for  1  addi- 
tional year  at  the  same  level  authorized  under 
the  1968  act. 

Section  4(a)  amends  section  407  of  the  act 
to  establish  an  interdepartmental  councU 
charged  with  the  responslbUity  of  coordinat- 
ing all  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  pro- 
grams. 

Section  4(b)  amends  section  407  of  the 
act  by  specifying  the  members  of  the  Interde- 
partment  councU  to  be  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretarv  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  their  respective  designees,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  Federal  agencies  as  the 
President  shall  designate. 

Section  4(c)  amends  section  407  of  the 
act  by  providing  that  the  chairman  of  the 
council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  councU  occurred 
within  30  days  of  the  passage  of  these 
amendments. 

Section  4(d)  amends  section  407  of  the 
act  by  providing  that  the  councU  meet  at 
least  six  times  a  year.  This  section  also  re- 
quires that  the  activities  of  the  councU  be 
Included  in  the  annual  report  required  un- 
der section  408(4)  of  the  act. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  to  the  act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1,  1971. 
Amendment  to  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
{H.R.  5674.  PX.  92-13) 

H.R.  5674  passed  the  House  on  AprU  28, 
1971.  and  the  Senate  on  May  4,  1971.  It  pro- 
vides an  increase  In  the  appropriations'  au- 
thorization for  the  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse,  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000. 

Amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  {HJt.  8389) 
H  R  8389  passed  the  House  on  November 
1  1971  and  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  bUl  pro- 
vldes  for  the  development  and  operation  oi 
treatment  programs  for  certain  drug  abus- 
ers who  are  confined  to,  or  released  from, 
correctional  Institutions  and  faculties. 
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Removal  o/  certain  Umitationa  on  grant- 
ing relief  to  owner*  of  lost  or  stolen  bearer 
securities  [S.  tlSl.  PI..  92-18) 
S.  1181  passed  the  Senate  on  Maxch  9.  1971 
and  was  approved  by  tbe  House  on  May  17, 
1971.  It  became  Public  Law  93-19  on  May 
27,  1971.  The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
or  the  Treasury  to  grant  relief  on  su:oount 
of  the  loss,  theft,  destruction  mutilation, 
or  defacement  of  any  security  identified  by 
number  and  description.  The  term  "security" 
Is  deflned  by  the  Act  as  "any  direct  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Issued  pursuant 
to  law  for  valuable  consideration."  Includ- 
ing bonds,  notes,  certificates  of  Indebtedness, 
and  Treasury  bills. 

MANPOWER    TIUINING,    JOB     OPPORTtTNrrT.     AND 
BXCIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971   (S.  31. 
PI..  92-54) 

With  unemployment  continuing  at  close 
to  the  6  percent  mark.  Congress  passed  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  which 
is  designed  to  provide  approximately  150,000 
jobs  In  areas  such  as  recreation,  education, 
health,  housing,  public  safety,  and  envlron- 
n>ental  Improvement.  The  Act  was  signed  Into 
law  (Pi.  92-54)  by  President  Nixon  July 
13,  1971. 

This  legislation  authorizes  $750  million  for 
fiscal  1973  and  tl  blUlon  for  fiscal  1973  and 
provides  that  these  funds  be  released  when 
the  national  unemployment  rate  reaches  4.5 
percent  for  three  consecutive  months.  The 
Act  also  authorizes  $350  million  for  fiscal 
1973  and  $250  mUlion  for  fiscal  1973  for  a 
"special  employment  assistance  program"  for 
local  areas  where  the  unemployment  rate  is 
6  percent  or  higher,  regardless  of  the  national 
unemployment  rate. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
approve  applications  from  State  and  local 
governments  for  assistance  under  P.L.  92-54. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  are  to  be  divided 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  ptersons  in  a  State  as 
compared  to  the  national  average.  Twenty 
percent  will  be  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Each  State  wlU 
receive  a  minimum  allotment  of  $1.5  million. 
From  these  fun<te  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  cover  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  jobs  and  the  local  government  Is  to 
pay  the  other  10  percent.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  cover  the  full  cost  If 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  a  local 
government  is  unable  to  pay  the  10  percent. 

Only  15  percent  of  authorizations  may  be 
used  for  training  or  administrative  purposes. 
The  other  85  percent  of  funds  must  be  used 
for  wages  and  direct  job  benefits  to  persons 
employed  under  the  bUl.  Average  annual  cost 
per  job  Is  expected  to  be  between  $5,000  and 
$6,000.  Persons  employed  under  the  Act  are 
to  receive  not  less  than  the  prevaling  mini- 
mum wage  for  similar  occupations  In  the  lo- 
cality, but  no  person  may  be  paid  more  than 
$13,000  annually  from  Federal  funds.  As  many 
as  one-third  of  the  public  service  jobs  cre- 
ated may  be  for  unemployed  professionals, 
but  the  $12,000  limit  guarantees  that  these 
professionals  will  not  exhaust  the  funds 
available  tor  the  total  program.  Veterans  of 
the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars  are  to  be 
given  preference  In  filling  all  jobs. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  stipulates 
that  jobs  offered  are  not  to  be  of  the  "dead- 
end" or  "make-work"  variety.  These  jobs 
should  offer  prospects  for  advancement, 
training,  and  continued  employment,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  move  workers  out 
of  public  service  employment  and  Into  per- 
manent positions  In  the  public  or  private  sec- 
tors as  soon  as  pocslble. 

The  150,000  jobs  to  be  created  under  P.L. 
92-M  wUl  not  be  »  panacea  for  our  ailing 
economy.  But  It  Is  hoped  that  they  will  pro- 
vide at  least  a  partial  economic  boost  while 
retuTTilng  aelf-aufllclcncy  and  pride  to  160,- 
000  workers  and  their  f  amUles. 


The  Public  Works  and  Appalachian  Regional 

Development  Act  amendments,    {S.  575 — 

Vetoed) 

Another  bill  passed  by  Ck}ngress  to  create 
jobs  was  8.  575,  which  authorized  $5,661.- 
500,000  Tor  accelerated  public  works  projects 
and  regional  development  programs.  The  jobs 
were  to  be  designed  so  as  to  perform  much 
needed  work  at  State  and  local  government 
levels.  It  was  estimated  that  some  2.5  mUlion 
people  would  have  been  affected  by  this  Act. 

Title  I  would  have  authorized  $2  billion  for 
tlie  extension  of  programs  under  the  Public 
Worts  Acceleration  Act  of  1962.  Almost  $2 
billion  was  to  be  authorized  under  Title  n  for 
the  extension  of  programs  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Title  II  also  authorized  $1.8  billion 
for  extending  programs  under  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Tills  Act,  however,  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  June  29, 1971. 

rublic  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
AmcTidTncnts  of  1971  and  Appalachian  Re- 
gional  Development    Act   Amendments   of 
1971   (PZ.  92S5,  S    2317  and  H.R.  9922) 
Another  verolon  of  the  vetoed  Public  Works 
and  Regional  Development  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  Prp=;!dent  on  Au- 
gust 5,   1971.  Pvibll:  Law  92  65  includes  the 
Public    Works    and    Economic    Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1971  as  Title  I.  and  the 
Appalachian     Regional      Development     Act 
Amendments  of  1971  as  Title  II.  Total  au- 
thorizations are  set  at  $3,992,500,000. 

Title  I  extends  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  through 
June  30,  1973.  It  authorizes  $2.4  billion  for 
two  years  for  public  works,  business  loans. 
and  other  projects  managed  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  an  agency 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  Federal  financial 
and  technical  assistance,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  for  the  creation  of  new  jobs  and 
the  development  of  private  enterprise. 

Direct  grants  of  up  to  $800  million  an- 
nually through  fiscal  1973  are  authorized  for 
public  works  and  development,  and  unused 
authorizations  for  which  funds  are  not  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  1973  may  be  carried  over 
to  fiscal  1973. 

"Redevelopment  areas"  are  redefined  to  in- 
clude "special  impact  areas  '  such  as  regions 
with  large  concentrations  of  low  Income  per- 
sons, rural  areas  with  substantial  out-mlgra- 
tlon.  and  areas  with  severe  economic  stress 
due  to  unemployment.  An  amount  not  less 
than  25  percent,  nor  nusre  than  35  percent,  of 
appropriations  for  the  two  fiscal  years  could 
be  spent  in  special  impact  areas.  Thus  a 
proper  balance  Is  to  be  maintained  between 
projects  to  provide  urgently  needed  employ- 
ment and  projects  deemed  necessary  for  long- 
term  development.  In  special  Impact  areas 
grants-in-aid  for  local  ptibllc  works  involv- 
ing local  cost  sharing  could  be  made  to  cover 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs,  but  a  100  per- 
cent grant  may  be  made  If  It  is  determined 
that  a  State  or  local  government  has  ex- 
hausted its  taxing  and  borrowing  capacity 
for  such  purposes. 

Title  I  also  Includes  In  Its  authorization 
$305  million  through  fiscal  1972  to.  continue 
the  work  of  five  regional  development  com- 
missions, and  $500,000  through  fiscal  1973 
for  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Devel- 
opment Planning  In  Alaska. 

Title  n  of  P.L.  92-65  extends  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  for  four  years.  It 
authorizes  funds  for  Appalachian  highway 
systems  and  access  roads,  airport  safety  im- 
provements, mine  drainage  pollution  control, 
and  reclamation  of  strip  mine  areas.  Addi- 
tional assistance  Is  provided  in  making  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  available  by 
subsidizing  site  development  costs  through 
grants  and  loans  to  non-profit,  limited  divi- 
dend, or  cooperative  organizations.  Title  H 
also  permits  funds  appropriated  for  It  to  be 


used  with  other  federal  funds  In  child-care 

programs. 

MONETART,    BANKING,    TAX.    AND    FlSCAl, 
POLICIES 

The  economy  of  the  country  has  been  of 
prime  concern  to  the  Nation,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  during  1971,  as  It  has  been 
for  the  past  few  years. 

In  a  surprise  move  in  Augvist  the  Presi- 
dent abandoned  his  previous  economic  game- 
plan  for  controlling  the  twin  problems  of  in- 
flation ftnd  unemployment  and  instituted 
wage-price-rent  freezes  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  We  are  now  beyond  this  so-called 
Phass  I  cf  his  plan  and  into  Phase  II. 

The  President's  new  program  was  Institut- 
ed under  authority  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Summaries  of  these  laws  are  herein 
provided,  along  with  a  summary  of  the  rev- 
enue act  which  grew  from  a  Presidential  re- 
quest submit  tea  subsequent  to  the  August 
freeze. 

Wage-price  controls  and  extension  of  inter- 
est  rate  provisions  {S.J.  Res.  55,  PX.  9Z-t) 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  55  provided  for  a 
temporary  extension,  from  April  1,  1971.  to 
June  1.  1971.  of  the  President's  authority 
under  section  206  of  t'.ie  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  implement  controls  on 
prices,  wages,  salaries,  and  rents  In  order  to 
facilitate  cost-of-living  stabilization.  Also 
extended  from  March  22,  1971,  to  June  I, 
1971.  was  the  President's  authority  to  regu- 
late the  rate  of  interest  on  savings  deposits 
paid  by  lending  institutions.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  55  passed  the  House  of  March  29, 
1971,  and  bec.^me  Public  Law  92-8  two  days 
later. 

Wage-price  controls  and  extension  of  interest 
rate  provisions  {H.R.  4246,  P.L.  92-15) 

H.R.  4346  extended,  once  again,  the  Presi- 
dent's discretionary  authority  to  impose  con- 
trols on  wages,  prices,  salaries,  and  rents 
through  April  30,  1972.  As  enacted  into  law 
on  May  18,  1971,  It  further  extended,  tlirough 
March  31.  1973,  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  establish  ceilings  on  interest 
rates  paid  by  financial  institutions  on  time 
and  savings  deposits. 

A1.SO  included  in  the  law  were  provisions 
that  prohibited  the  President  from  applying 
wage  and  price  controls  to  a  single  industry 
unless  he  determined  that  wages  and  prices 
in  that  industry  had  increased  in  a  grossly 
disproportionate  rate  compared  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole:  and  a  provision  that  granted 
permanent  authority  to  the  President  to  Ini- 
tiate a  program  of  voluntary  credit  controls 
to  be  implemented  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Extension  of  1970  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
{S.  2981,  H.R.  11309) 

In  light  of  the  serious  economic  Ills  of  the 
Nation.  President  Nixon  on  August  IS,  1971, 
announced  a  New  Economic  Program.  Acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  1970  Economic 
StabUizatlon  Act  (84  Stat.  799),  as  amended, 
the  President  Issued  Executive  Order  No. 
11615  which  established  a  90-day  freeze  on 
all  wages,  prices,  salaries  and  rents.  This  part 
of  President  Nixon's  economic  stabilization 
program  was  called  Phase  I.  Executive  Order 
No.  11615  also  created  a  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil which  had  primary  responsibility  to  ad- 
minister the  stabilization  program.  The 
Council  was  also  required  to  recommend  to 
the  F>resldent  additional  policies  to  permit  an 
orderly  transition  from  the  90-day  freeze  to  a 
more  flexible  system  of  economic  restraints. 

President  Nixon  announced  his  post-freeze 
economic  program  in  a  nationwide  speech  on 
October  7,  1071.  Sight  days  Uter  Presidant 
Nixon  issued  Executive  Order  No.  11637, 
superseding  his  earlier  Executive  Order.  It 
authorized  the  continuation  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  while  creating  for  the  first 
time  a  Pay  Board,  a  Price  Commlaalon,  and 
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several  other  bodies.  The  Administration's 
post-freeze  economic  program  Is  called  Phase 
II.  Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  for  flexible  con- 
trols with  certain  exemptions  and  authority 
lor  adjustments  to  bring  about  equity  rather 
than  across-the-board  freezes  on  wages,  sal- 
aries, rents  and  prices. 

The  controls'  authority  first  granted  the 
President  by  PIj.  92-8  and  P.L.  92-15,  ex- 
pires April  30, 1972.  President  Nixon,  however, 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  Octber  19, 
1971,  asking  that  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  be  extended  one  year.  On  that  same  day, 
S.  2712,  an  Administration-sponsored  bill, 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  That  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  President's  request  and  agreed, 
on  November  18,  1971,  to  report  a  clean  bill, 
S.  2891,  to  the  floor. 

On  December  1,  the  Senate  passed  S.  2891 
by  a  roll-call  vote  of  86  to  4.  This  bill  would 
extend  the  President's  controls'  authority  to 
AprU  30,  1973.  Additionally,  S.  2891  incor- 
porates such  additional  features  as  (1)  ex- 
empting the  publishing,  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  Industries  from  wage  and  price 
controls;  (2)  granting  a  pay  raise  for  Federal 
employees,  effective  January  1,  1972,  rather 
than  on  July  1,  1972,  as  the  President  had  pro- 
posed; (3)  requiring  Senate  confirmation  of 
newly  appointed  members  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion boards  in  the  future;  (4)  authorizing 
retroactive  payment  of  scheduled  wage  in- 
creases deferred  by  the  wage-price  freeze  un- 
less they  are  unreasonably  inconsistent  with 
guidelines  established  by  the  Pay  Board;  and 
(5)  establishing  a  judicial  review  system  to 
hear  appeals  against  rulings  of  the  controls' 
agencies. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  H  R.  11309.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  1970  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
In  October  and  November.  That  Committee 
voted  on  Dec.  2,  1971,  to  send  H.R.  11309 
to  the  floor. 

The  Conference  Report  was  approved  in  the 
House  on  Dec.  14,  1971. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1971  (HJJ.  5432,  PX.  92-9) 

This  Administration  proposal,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  93-9  on  AprU  1,  1971,  ex- 
tended the  interest  equalization  tax  for  two 
years,  until  March  31,  1973.  The  present  In- 
terest equalization  tax.  In  effect,  provides 
the  equivalent  of  a  three-quarters  percent- 
age point  per  annum  rise  in  Interest  costs 
for  foreigners  obtaining  capital  from  U.S. 
sources,  either  from  the  sale  of  debt  obliga- 
tions vrlth  a  maturity  of  one  year  or  more 
or  from  the  sale  of  stock.  The  discretion- 
ary authority  presently  available  to  the 
President  enables  him  to  vary  this  tax  be- 
tween zero  and  an  Interest  equivalent  of  up 
to  1 14  percent  per  annum  should  he  find  this 
necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  national 
balance-of-payments  objectives. 

The  Interest  equalization  tax,  first  effec- 
tive in  1963  and  subsequently  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  limitations  on  extensions 
of  credit  and  direct  investments  abroad,  has 
contributed  significantly  to  our  balance-of- 
paymenta  position  by  causing  a  reduction 
in  foreign  secvirltles  purchased  by  United 
States  citizens.  In  view  of  the  current  deficit 
in  our  balance-of-payments  and  the  in- 
creased amount  of  borrowing  In  the  United 
States  by  foreigners  that  would  occur  if  the 
tax  expired,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
agreed  that  a  two-year  extension  was  neces- 
sary. 

Public  debt  limit,  increase  (H.R.  4690,  P.L. 
92-5) 
Public  Law  82-6,  enacted  on  March  17, 
1971,  raised  the  statutory  debt  limitation 
from  $380  biUion  to  $400  bUllon,  with  a 
temporary  addition  of  $30  billion  untu  July 
1.  1973.  It  also  provides  for  the  sale  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  $10  billion  In  long- 
term  bonds  without  regard  to  the  existing 


4.25  percent  interest  ceiling,  and  it  closes  a 
tax  loophole  under  which  It  was  possible  to 
use  Government  notes  and  bonds  at  their 
face  value  to  pay  Federal  taxes  even  If  the 
bonds'  current  market  price  was  lower  than 
the  face  value.  The  bill  was  amended  by  the 
Senate  to  provide  a  10  percent  across-the- 
board  Increase  In  social  security,  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1971;  a  raise  In  the  minimum 
monthly  social  security  payments  to  $70.40; 
a  6  percent  Increase  (retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971)  in  special  benefits  payable  to 
individuals  72  and  over  who  were  not  In- 
sured for  regular  benefits;  an  Increase  In 
the  taxable  wage  base  to  $9000,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972;  and  an  Increase  In  the  tax  rates 
on  employers  and  employees  to  5.15  percent 
in  1976. 

THE    REVENUE    ACT    OF    1971 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  signed  into  law 
on  December  10,  1971,  represents  a  balance 
between  tax  reductions  for  Individuals  and 
tax  incentives  for  business.  It  provides  a 
job  development  investment  credit,  reduced 
individual  income  taxes,  repeal  of  certain  ex- 
cise taxes,  and  provides  for  other  changes  In 
our  tax  laws.  In  another  section  of  this 
report  I  will  discuss  the  Revenue  Act  as  It 
relates  to  tax  assistance  for  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

When  this  bill  reported  out  on  the  House 
side,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ex- 
plained that  it  was  designed  to  "put  our 
present  lagging  economy  on  the  high  growth 
path,"  Increase  employment,  relieve  the 
hardships  imposed  by  infiation  on  those  with 
modest  Incomes,  provide  tax  incentives  to 
promote  the  modernization  of  our  produc- 
tive facilities,  increase  exports,  and  Improve 
our  balance  of  pajrments. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  provides  for  a  7-percent  job 
development  Investment  credit.  It  also  modi- 
fied the  llt>eral  depreciation  system  (Asset 
Depreciation  Range)  which  the  Administra- 
tion had  annotmced  in  January.  The  modifi- 
cation of  ADR  removed  an  element  provid- 
ing additional  depreciation  for  assets  in  the 
first  year  of  their  use  (referred  to  as  first- 
year  convention) . 

Significant  reductions  to  income  taxes 
were  provided  for  individuals  who  are  hard- 
est hit  by  infiation,  and  where  the  greatest 
Impact  on  increased  consumer  spending  can 
be  anticipated.  For  1971,  all  personal  exemp- 
tions were  Increased  from  $660  to  $700  effec- 
tive for  one-half  the  year  (or  $676  for  the 
entire  year).  The  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion was  also  modified  to  provide  additional 
relief  In  the  lower  income  tax  brackets  In 
1971.  For  1973  and  subsequent  years,  the 
personal  exemption  Is  moved  up  to  $750  and 
the  minimum  standard  deduction  is  In- 
creased from  $1,050  to  $1,300.  The  percentage 
standard  deduction,  which  was  already 
scheduled  to  go  to  14  percent  with  a  $3,000 
celling  in  1973,  was  Increased  to  15  percent. 

The  7-percent  manufacturers  excise  tax 
on  passengeir  automobiles  was  repealed.  In 
the  case  of  taxes  paid  for  tbe  period  back  to 
August  15,  1971.  consumer  refunds  or  floor 
stock  refunds  were  provided.  The  bill  also 
repealed  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  Ught- 
welght  trucks  (those  weighting  10,000 
pounds  or  less  gross  vehicle  weight) ,  wtlh 
consumer  refunds  or  floor  stock  refunds  for 
the  period  after  September  33,  1971.  More- 
over, we  repealed  the  tax  on  trailers  vised  in 
connection  with  light  trucks. 

Tax  deferral  was  provided  for  one -half  of 
the  export  profits  of  domestic  International 
sales  corporations  (DISC'S) ,  effective  with 
the  calendar  year  1973.  Tbe  tax  deferral  does 
not  apply  to  DISC  profits  which  are  Invested 
In  foreign  plant  and  equipment.  To  allow  tax 
deferral  on  amounts  Invested  abroad  would 
have  been  Inconsistent  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  DISC  pr(^x3eal,  which  was  to 
encourage  oiur  exports  abroad. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  also  provided  for 


a  series  of  structural  improvements  and 
clarifications  in  the  tax  law.  These  Include 
a  limitation  in  certain  cases  on  the  stand- 
ard deduction  of  Individuals  receiving  trust 
income,  a  limitation  on  carryovers  of  unused 
credits  and  capital  loses  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain changes  in  ownership,  a  revision  in  the 
definition  of  a  net  lease,  a  modification  in 
the  application  of  the  farm  loss  provision 
in  the  case  of  sut>chapter  S  corporations,  a 
modification  in  the  case  of  capital  gain  dis- 
tributions of  accumulated  trusts,  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  application  of  the  minimum  tax 
to  foreign  capital  gains  on  which  little  or  no 
foreign  tax  is  imposed,  and  a  clarification  of 
the  right  of  taxpayers  to  bring  cases  into 
courts  under  tax  treaty  provisions. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT    AND    PENSION    PLANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  bills  Introduced  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress  contain  provisions  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  H.R. 
10604,  as  passed  by  the  House  November  17. 
1971,  would  amend  the  Act  to  permit  a  lump- 
sum death  payment.  The  three  bills  having 
the  greatest  bearing  on  the  social  security 
system  are  discussed  more  fully  below. 

Public  Law  92-46  (H.R.  6444).  approved 
July  2.  1971,  which  increases  railroad  an- 
nuity benefits  is  discussed  in  the  "Labor  sec- 
tion of  this  report. 

Assistance  to  citizens  returned  from  abroad 
(H.R.  3813,  PX.  92-40) 

Public  Law  93-40,  approved  July  1.  1971, 
extends  to  June  30,  1973  a  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide  temporary 
assistance  to  U.S.  citizens  returning  to  this 
country  under  special  circumstances.  These 
citizens  are  Identified  by  the  Department  of 
State  as  t>elng  without  resources  and  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  because  they 
are  destitute,  ill,  or  because  of  war,  invasion 
or  other  International  crises. 

The  provision  was  originally  enacted  In 
1961  and  has  been  extended  periodically.  The 
numbers  of  cases  referred  by  State  to  HEW 
has  been  limited.  There  were  343  referraU 
in  fiscal  1968.  440  in  fiscal  1969  and  376  la 
1970. 

Old-age,  suri>ivors,  arid  disability  insurance 
{HJi.  4690.  PX.  92-S) 

When  it  established  the  Social  Security 
system  In  1935,  Congress  set  the  taxpayer's 
contribution  at  1  percent  of  his  salary.  Since 
that  time  the  individual's  contributions  have 
been  steadily  raised.  Public  Law  93-5,  ap- 
proved March  17, 1971,  provides  for  an  across- 
the-board  10  percent  increase  In  Old  Age. 
Survivor  and  Disability  Insurance  benefits 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1971.  To  cover  the 
cost.  Congress  raised  the  base  wage  on  which 
the  payroll  tax  Is  assessed  by  $1200,  to  $9000. 
The  tax  rate  beginning  January  1,  1973  will 
be  5.3  percent  for  wage  earners  and  5.2 
Ijercent  for  their  employers.  Further  rate 
Increases  set  by  PX.  92-5,  will  set  contribu- 
tions at  6.05  percent  in  1987. 

Welfare,  social  security  (H.R.  1) 

As  passed  by  the  House  June  23,  HJI.  1 
provided  further  benefit  increases  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  raising  the  taxable  wage  base  to 
$10,200,  from  $9,000  under  PL  03-5,  and  by 
a  series  of  future  rate  increases.  The  tax- 
payer in  1972  would  contribute  5.4  percent 
and  by  1980  his  contribution  wovdd  be  7.4 
percent.  The  benefits  would  Increase  by  5 
percent  In  January  1973.  and  future  benefit 
increases  would  be  based  on  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing. 

Other  provisions  in  H.R.  1  pertaining  to  the 
social  security  system  would  entitle  widows 
and  widowers  to  a  benefit  equal  to  the  full 
amount  their  deceased  spouses  would  have 
received  If  they  were  still  living,  and  would 
Increase  from  $1680  to  $3,000  the  amount  a 
retiree  could  earn  without  losing  Social 
Security  benefits.  Also,  it  would  extend  in- 
surance protection  to  disabled  persons  en- 
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titled  to  cash  benefits  under  Social  Security 
and  railroAd  retirement  pro^r&ms  after  they 
bad  been  disabled  for  at  least  two  years. 

See  the  "Health  and  Health  Insurance" 
and  "Welfare"  sections  of  this  report  for  the 
discussion  of  other  provisions  of  H.R.  I. 

TXAMSPOBTATION 

Air  Development  and  Revenue  Act  amend- 
ment {PZ.  02-174) 

On  Noyetnber  16th,  Congress  completed  ac- 
tion on  legislation  aimed  at  clarifying  the 
Intent  of  Congress  es  to  priorities  for  air- 
way modernization  and  airport  development. 
The  bill  prohibits  diversion  of  trust  fund 
monies  to  administrative  and  operational  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
except  those  directly  related  to  airport  and 
airway  Improvement.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  was  granted  authority  to 
set  standards  and  requirements  in  the  issu- 
ance of  airport  and  airway  op^^Ung  certif- 
icates; the  deadline  for  certification  of  air 
facilities,  including  safety  equipment  at 
airports,  was  extended  until  May  20,  1973. 
Bm  u>idth  limit3  (HJt.  4354) 

H.R.  4354,  passed  by  the  House  on  July  21, 
amends  TiUe  33  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  permit  the  operation  of  buses  on  the  In- 
terstate System  up  to  a  width  of  103  Inches. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6  Inches  over  the 
present  limit.  The  buses  would  operate  only 
on  lanes  of  the  Interstate  System  which  are 
12  feet  wide  and  only  after  extensive  safety 
studies  are  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

VETERANS'    AFF&JBS 

The  record  of  the  93d  Congress  reflects  the 
concern  we  all  share  for  those  Americana 
who  have  served  our  country  in  the  military 
foroes.  Eight  bills  of  major  importance  Ijene- 
flting  veterans  and  their  survivors  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  so  far  this  year. 

Military  drug  treatment  and  rehahilitation 
(HJi.    9265) 

Proposals  have  been  submitted  in  the  9ad 
Congress  to  treat  drug  addiction  among  ret- 
erans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  In  a  report  Issued 
May  27  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, it  was  estimated  that  10  to  IS  percent 
of  U.  S.  servlcemeh  in  South  Vietnam  are  ad- 
dicted to  heroin  in  one  form  or  another. 
Aware  of  the  problems  posed  as  these  men  re- 
turn home,  the  House  on  July  10  voted  to 
loosen  eligibility  standards  for  veterans  for 
drug  treatment  programs  operated  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

TJnder  the  provisions  of  HJl.  9285  all  vet- 
erans would  be  eliglljle  for  VA  drug  treat- 
ment programs.  Such  facilities  could  also  be 
used  by  active-duty  servicemen  with  an  ad- 
diction problem.  U.S.  district  courts  would 
be  given  the  option  of  oommitttnx  a  veteran 
to  the  faculty  if  he  Is  judged  an  addiction 
by  the  court.  Once  a  person  Is  committed  to 
any  program,  he  may  not  be  released  by  the 
VA  imtu  his  duty  addiction  conditions  had 
been  determined  to  be  stabUlBed,  or  upon 
written  statement  that  the  Indivldtial  refused 
to  continue  the  program. 

No  Senate  action  h*d  occurred  on  this  bill 
as  of  December  0. 

Aniatance  for  medical  achoola  {BJ.  Rea.  749) 
On  July  19,  the  House,  re«ctlng  to  the  cri- 
tical shortage  of  medical  peraonnel  within 
the  United  States  geoerally,  authorlMd  In 
H.J.  Res.  748  grants  of  915  milUon  per  ye^r 
for  the  next  seven  years  to  t«*^<<'M  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
that  cooperate  with  Veterans  Administration 
programs. 

The  Senate  had  yet  to  act  on  this  measure 
as  of  December  9. 

Medieml  benefitt  extended  (HJt.  lOtM) 
The  House,  by t  not  yet  the  Senate,  has 
passsd  HJL  lono,  to  sxtend  pr»-  and  post- 
hoepltal  medical  serrlces  wtim  such  care  is 


necessary  to  obviate  the  need  for  hospital 
admission.  Another  section  of  this  bill  en- 
courages the  training  of  health  personnel. 
The  bill  also  extends  medical  care  tieneflts  to 
the  wife  or  child  of  a  totally  and  permanently 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  or  to  sur- 
vivors of  same. 

Nursing  homes  (H./J.  460) 
Government  subsidies  for  disabled  veterans 
m  private  niirslng  homes  would  be  extended 
from  six  to  nine  months  by  H.R.  4M,  passed 
by  the  House  on  March  1.  Estimated  cost  of 
the  bUl  for  the  first  year  is  set  at  $6.9  million. 
T"ae  Senate  had  not  acted  by  December  9 
on  this  measure. 

Mortgage  life  insurance  (H.R.  943,  PL.  92-95) 
Congress,  in  passing  H.R.  943  (P.L.  92-95). 
has  acted  to  protect  home  mortgages  of  para- 
plegic and  quadriplegic  veterans  In  case  of 
their  deaths  by  providing  government-backed 
mortgage  protection  life  Insurance  for  such 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  pur- 
chase specifically  adapted  housing.  Coverage, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $30,000,  will  be  auto- 
matic unless  the  eligible  veteran  elects,  In 
writing,  not  to  participate.  About  10.000  vet- 
erans will  be  affected  initially.  The  yearly  cost 
to  the  Government  will  be  about  Cl.3  million. 

Direct   home   loan  program    {H.R.    3344, 
PX.  92-66) 

In  an  effort  to  revive  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  housing,  we  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  make  direct  loans  to  veterans.  Most  vet- 
erans are  eligible  for  a  Government  guaran- 
tee on  a  home  loan  under  the  OI  loan  guar- 
antee law.  However,  in  counties  where  com- 
mercial credit  is  tight,  veterans  are  eligible 
for  a  direct  loan  from  the  Government  If  pri- 
vate financing  is  not  available. 

However,  the  program  has  been  suspended 
by  the  VA.  The  fact  remains  that  20  percent 
of  the  veterans  in  our  country  live  in  credit- 
tight  areas  and  are  therefore  eligible  for  the 
direct  loan  but  unable  to  get  one.  This  legis- 
lation directs  the  VA  Administrator  to  make 
direct  loans  available. 

Pension  purchasing  power  protected  iH.R. 
11651.  H.R.  11652) 

The  House,  but  not  yet  the  Senate,  also  has 
acted  to  protect  the  ptirchasing  power  of  pen- 
sions paid  to  veterans  or  their  survivors.  HJ{. 
11651  and  H.R.  11663  grant  cost-of-Uvlng 
increases  to  approximately  1.6  million  vet- 
erans and  widows  receiving  non-service-con- 
nected pensiocis  and  to  approximately  170,000 
widows  and  46,000  children  of  veterans  who 
died  as  a  result  of  service -Incurred  dlsabill- 
tles. 

WELTAKE    AND    tOaJLTED    AREAS 

Both  in  the  91st  Congress  and  the  92d  the 
Issue  of  welfare  reform  has  been  gfiven  great 
emphasis.  It  is  an  issue  of  Importance  to  the 
Administration.  Mr.  Nixon  has  listed  It  as 
one  of  his  "six  great  goals"  and  has  asked 
that  Congress  take  action  quickly.  H.R.  1  was 
Introduced  toward  that  end  and  panssd  by 
the  House  June  23, 1971. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971  (S.  2007,  H.R.  10361)  and  the 
School  Lunch  Program  (H.J.  Res.  923,  8.J. 
Res.  157)  are  two  contixiversial  measures  also 
discussed  In  this  report. 

"Welfare,  aocial  security  (H.R.  1) 

A  comprehensive  weEfare  reform  package, 
supported  by  the  Administration,  was  passed 
by  the  House  during  the  91st  Congress.  That 
legislation  failed  passage  in  tlie  Senate.  The 
tint  bin  muoduced  In  the  92d  Congress  (HJt. 
1)  was  a  package  dealing  with  welfare.  Sodsl 
Seetirtty,  liedleare  and  Medicaid.  (Diaeosslon 
of  the  Social  Seetirlty.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
proTlslons  of  H.R.  1  will  be  found  In  the 
Health  and  Health  Insurance  mad  the  Social 
Security  sections  of  this  report.) 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  solve 


the  serious  social  problems  posed  by  the  ex- 
ploding number  of  broken  families  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  wel- 
fare lor  all  their  needs.  As  the  costs  for  sup- 
porting them  soar,  all  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  been  confronted  with  dlfllcult 
fiscal  problems.  In  Its  report,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  described  the  bill  as 
establishing  "a  new  welfare  system,  based  ou 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  helpless  and  the  conviction  that  all  those 
who  are  capable  of  participating  in  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  responsibility  of  doing  so." 

As  passed  by  the  House  June  23,  HJl.  1 
would  create  a  new  assistance  program  for 
needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons.  The 
existing  federal-state  programs  would  be 
repealed  and  federal  administration  would 
be  effective  July  1,  1972.  6.2  miUion  persons 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  In  the 
first  year  of  the  new  program  and  in  fiscal 
1975,  when  the  ultimate  benefit  level  is 
reached  71  million  persons  would  receive 
»5  4  billion  In  benefits. 

If  enacted,  H.R.  1  would  create  an  Opportu- 
nities for  Families  Program.  The  Program 
would  include  families  with  an  employable 
adult,  not  excluding  families  where  the  father 
Is  working  full-time  for  low  wages.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  administer  the 
Program  for  approximately  2.6  million  fam- 
ilies. A  principal  requirement  for  participa- 
tion is  that  employable  adults  register  for 
work  or  training.  Among  the  supportive  serv- 
ices to  be  established  are  child  care,  public 
service  employment,  manpower  training, 
placement  activities,  minor  medical  services 
and  transportation. 

Another  family  program  which  would  be 
established  Is  the  FamUy  Assistance  Plan. 
The  Plan,  to  be  administered  by  HEW,  would 
include  eligible  families  headed  by  women 
with  pre-school  children  or  famillea  in  which 
the  only  adult  members  are  Incapacitated  or 
otherwise  exempt  from  registering  under  the 
Opportunities  for  Families  Program.  The 
principal  features  of  the  Plan  would  be 
assistance  benefits  computed  at  the  rate  of 
$800  pex  year  for  the  first  two  famUy  mem- 
bers, $400  for  the  next  three  members,  $300 
for  the  next  two  members  and  $200  for  the 
next  member.  This  would  provide  $2,400  for 
a  family  of  four,  and  the  maximum  amount 
which  any  family  could  receive  would  be 
$3,800  per  year. 

Other  provisions  (rf  H.R.  1  are  for  an  assur- 
ance to  the  states  that  their  welfare  costs 
would  not  increase  over  1971  levels  because  of 
the  new  programs,  for  an  increased  child- 
care  tax  deduction  and  for  a  tax  credit  for  the 
elderly  increasing  the  maximum  amount  on 
which  the  credit  is  based. 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971 
(S.  2007.  BJt.  10351) 

President  Nixon,  on  December  9,  vetoed  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971 
(S.  2007).  In  bis  veto  message,  Mr.  Nixcm 
stated  that  he  objected  to  the  program  costs 
In  general,  to  the  creation  of  the  Liegal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  because  the  controls  built 
Into  the  already  existing  OEO  legal  aervioes 
program  wovUd  be  eliminated,  and  to  the 
comprehensive   child  development  program. 

S.  3007.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise, 
would  provide  for  a  two  year  extension  of 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity with  an  anniifti  authorization  of 
about  $23  billion.  Final  Congressional  ap- 
proval December  7  Included  the  creation  of 
a  separate  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  a 
comprehensive  child  development  program. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  would  be 
an  Independent  non-profit  organisation  to 
replace  the  legal  services  program  presently 
under  tbe  Oflkse  at  locsioaila  Opportimlty. 
The  Corporation  would  be  Iksaded  by  a  asren- 
teen-member  board  at  dlreoton  anKfi"**^ 
by  tbs  President  with  the  adrtes  and  consw it 
of  the  Senate.  The  msmlxrahlp  wooM  be 
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romposed  of  six  members  from  the  general 
pviblic,  and  two  members  each  from  names 
submitted  by  the  Clients  Advisory  Council, 
tlie  Judicial  Conference  of  the  VS.  and  the 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council.  The  re- 
maining five  members  would  t>e  nominated, 
one  each,  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
National  Bar  Association,  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association,  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  and  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools. 

The  most  controversial  section  of  the  legis- 
lation is  that  creating  a  new  comprehensive 
child  development  program.  The  program 
would  build  on  Head  Start  and  other  child 
care  programs  to  provide  health,  nutrition 
and  education  services,  free  to  the  poor  (fam- 
llie.s  of  four  with  annual  incomes  below 
$4,320).  Families  with  incomes  l>etween  $4,- 
320  and  $5,916  would  pay  10<^  of  income 
above  $4,320,  while  those  families  with  In- 
comes between  $5,916  and  $6,960  would  pay 
15' ^  of  their  income  over  $5,916.  The  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  would  set  a  fee  schedule  for  in- 
comes beyond  $6,960.  The  new  program 
would  provide  day  care  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  far  beyond  mere  custodial  care. 

This  bill  unfortunately  was  vetoed. 


School  lunch  program  {H.J.  Res.  $23,  S.J.  Res. 
157.  P. L.  92-153) 

Public  Law  92-153  (H.J.  Res.  923,  S.J. 
Res.  157),  approved  November  5,  1971.  states 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  ensure  that  every  needy  school 
child  receive  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch. 

The  law  authorizes  a  reimbursement  to 
the  states  of  six  cents  for  every  meal  served 
whether  it  Is  full-price,  free  or  reduced-price. 
It  also  establishes  a  minimum  federal  reim- 
bursement rate  to  the  states  of  40  cents  for 
every  free  and  reduced-price  meal  served  and 
permits  a  higher  reimbursement  rate  when 
a  school  can  satisfy  the  state  that  additional 
funds  were  necessary  to  feed  needy  children. 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire  had  pub- 
ll.shed  revioed  eligibility  requirements  Oc- 
tol>er  6.  A  majority  of  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate wrote  to  President  Nixon  October  15  urg- 
ing cancellation  of  those  standards.  October 
18,  the  standards  were  rescinded.  Public  Law 
92-153  specifically  requires  that  the  eligi- 
bility standards  used  in  implementation  be 
those  in  effect  prior  to  October  1   and  pro- 

APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS' 


hlblts  a  change  in  tliose  requirements  over 
the  period  of  a  year. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    AND    APPHOPRUTIONS 

The  passage  of  the  armual  authorization 
and  appropriation  acta  constitutes  one  of 
the  major  items  on  the  agenda  of  Congress 
each  year  by  financing  the  entire  spectrum 
of  the  Government's  activities.  These  acts, 
together  with  supplemental  appropriations 
to  meet  emergency  needs,  serve  as  the  finan- 
cial check  by  the  people's  representatives. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members,  this  report 
summarizes  in  tabular  form  those  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  for  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92nd  Congress.  District  of  Colum- 
bia foreign  aid  and  defense  appropriations 
figures,  not  available  at  tlils  time,  are  not  In- 
cluded. 

Concern  for  the  economy  has  dominated 
our  consideration  of  these  measxires.  Con- 
gress has  made  a  consistent  effort  to  stem 
inflation  by  economizing  on  Government  ex- 
penditures wherever  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  the  necessity  has  been  recognized  to 
fund  adequately  programs  meeting  our  press- 
ing social  problems  and  national  defense 
needs. 


KU 


Administrition 
isqiwsi' 


Amount  passed  by  H«use 


Amount  passed  by  Senate 


Final  amount  approved 


Date 


Amount 


Date 


Amount    Public  Law  and  date 


Amount 


fiscal  1971,  supplemental: 

H.J.  Res.  465.  Department  of  Laljor._ 

H.J.  Res.  b67,  urgent  supplemental 

MR  8190,  2d  supplemental  .  

Fiscal  1972,  supplemental;  H.J.  Res.  91b.  Department 

ot  Labor, 
Fiscal  1972,  regular  annual: 

H.R.   7016,   ORice   of    Education   and    Related 

Agencies. 
MR  8825,  legislative  brancti. 


(50.675,000  Mar.  16.1971 

1,042.294,000  Apr.  22,1971 

7,879.740,077  May  12,1971 

270,500,000  Oct.     6,1971 


5. 153, 1*6,000    Apr.     7,1971 
535.349,607    June    4.1971 


;50,675,000  Mar.  16,1971 

1,037.  $72, 000  Apr.  23.1971 

6,889,152,545  May   19,1971 

270,500,000  Oct.     8,1971 


4,800,088,000    June  10,1971 
449,899,605    June  21  1971 


H  R  9270,  Department  of  Agriculture,  EnvinM- 
mental  and  Consumer  Protection: 

agriculture 

rural  development 

environmental  protection 

consumer  protection 


5,856,970,850     June  23,  1971 

671,187,000  

2.916.664,000 

2.659,312,000      


5,260,771,050    July    15,1971 

932,847,000  

3.467.255,000  

2,763,023,000 


Total 12,104,813,850 

H  R  9271.  Treasury  Department.  Postal  Service, 
and  general  government: 

Treasury  Department.. 

Postal  Service .   

Executive  Office  of  Piestdent. 

Independent  offices 

Claims 


..  12,423,196,050 


1,594,419,000    June  28, 1971 

1.471,722,000 

141,485,000  

1,601.590,000 


1,523,490.000    June  29, 1971 

1,217,522,000  . 

137,407,000  

1,608.870,000  

387,190  -. 


Total 4.809,216,000 

H  R.  9272,  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Conimeice.  the  ludiuary  and  related  ageiKies; 

Department  ol  State 

Department  ot  Justice 

Department  ot  Commerce 

The  ludiciary 

Related  agencies 


4,487,676.190 


509.598,000    June  24,1971 

1  587,806,  000 

1,258,120,000 

178,679,000  .  

682,699,000  


491,673,000  July   19.1971 

1  552,696,000  .   

892,811.000  

100.877,000  

646,126,000  


Total. 


4.216.802,000  .- 


3. 684. 183.  000 


J50, 675,  000    Public  La«  92-4.  Mar.  17.  1971  ..  J50, 675, 000 

1,037.872.000    Public  Law  92-11,  Apr.  30. 1971  1,037,872  000 

7  285,468,973    Public  Law  92-18.  May  25,  1971 7,028, 195] 973 

270,000,000    Public  Law  92-141,  Oct.  15,  1971 270,000,000 

5  615,918,000    Public  Law  92  48,  July  9,  1971 5,146,311,000 

532,297,749    Publictaw  9:  51.  July  9,  1971   „  529,309,749 

5,878484,050     Public  Law  92  73,  Aug.  10.  1971 5,867630.550 

962,982.000  943.943,000 

3,505,362,000  3  490  477  bOC 

3,274,849,000  2. 974, 849.  OCO 

13,621,677.050                                 .       ..  13,276,900,050 

1.561,080,000    Public  Uw  92-49,  July  9,  1971 1,554,330  000 

1,433,922,000  1.217,52?  CUK) 

141,407.000  140.65'  iX>0 

1,615,993.500 1,616  096  900 

387,190  387,150 

^^52.789,690             4.528,985.690 

505  539,000    Public  Law  92  77.  Aug.  10, 1971 495,363.%: 

1.563,990,000  1.563,322  OCO 

1,204,775,000  1,190,674  OLkj 

170,233.000  169,531  000 

653,546,000  648,226.000 

4.098,0e3.000 4,067,116,000 


H.R.  9382,  Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  Space  Science,  Veterans,  and 
otiier  independent  offices: 

Department  of  HUD 

Space.  Vsteiant,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent offices  . . - 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  


2.557,177,000    June  30, 1971      3,206,324.000    July   20, 1971 

14,814,840,000 

85  000,000  


Total 

H.R  9417,  Department  ol  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

Intenor. 


17,457,017,000 


1,567  834,000    June  29,  1971 
626, 760, 035  .  .     . 


Related  agencies 

Total  .. 
H  R    9667,  Department  of  Transportation    and 

ie;a!ed  agencies, 

H  R  10061,  Department  of  Labor,  HEW,  and  re- 
lated agencies: 
Department  of  Lat»r.. 

Department  of  HEW 

Related  Agencies 

ToW 23,598,753,000 


14,868.879,000 
40,000,000 

18,115,203,000 


1,515.084,000    July   16,1971 
644,424,035  


2,194,594.035 

2.686,006,697     July    14.1971 


1,340,383,000    July   27,1971 
18.  787,  490. 000 

96,054,000 


2,159,508,035 

?.  559, 0««.  997    July  22,1971 


1,310,913.000    July  30,1971 

19,056,191,000  

94,143,000 


20,461,247,000 


3,532.324,000    Public  Law  92-78,  Aug.  10, 1971 3,274,824  000 

15,081,194,000  15,002,414  OOO 

85,000,000  62,500.000 

18,698,518,000  18,339.738,000 

1,561,021,000    Public  Law  92-76,  Aug.  10, 1971 1,560,989.500 

665,001,535  662,990,535 

2,226,023.035  2.223,980,035 

2.  784.  608, 997    Public  Law  92-74,  Aug.  10,  1971 2.730, 989. 997 

1,322.163,000    Public  Uw  32-80,  Aiif.  10,  in 1.315.913.000 

19,700,100,000 19,392.eK,a00 

96.054,000  86,054,000 

21,118.317,000 20,804,662.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Bill 


Administration 
raquest  > 


Amount  passed  by  House 


Amount  passed  by  Senate 


Final  amount  approved 


Date 


Amount 


Dale 


Amount    Public  Law  and  date 


H.R.  10O9O.  public  works/AEC: 

AECprojrams 2,  338,  ?12,  000    July  29, 1971 

Water  resource  profrims 2,277,880,000 

Total 4,616,082,000 

H.J.  Res.  833,  Department  of  Labor:  Emergency      1,000,000,000    Aug.    4.1971 

Employment  Assistance. 
H.R.  11418,  military  construction » 2, 313. 375, 000    Oct.   27,1971 

H.R.  11731,  Department  of  Defensa: 

Personnel 25,067,103,000    Now.  17.1971 

Operations  and  maintenance .   ..  20.647.834,000. 

Procurement 19.681.66U,  000 

R.DT.  »  E     ....     7,949.362,000 

Special  foreign  currency 12,300,000 

ABM  construction... 183,570,000 'I" 

Total 73.543,829  000 

Fiscal  1972,  supplemental;  H.R.  11955,  1972  supple-    '3.254,924,371    Dec.     2,1971 

menial. 
Fiscal  1972,  regular  annual: 

H.R.  11932,  Oistiict  of  Columbia  '289,197,000    Dec.  2. 1971 


Amount 


2.270,000,000    July  31,1971  2.308.720.000  Public  Law  92  134  Oct  5   1971 

2,306,173,000.   2, 408,  202,  000      .    

4.576,173,000  4,716.922,000 

1,000,000,000    A(g.    6,1971  1,000,000,000  Public  La*  92  141,  Sept.  22,"i97i' 

2,012,446,000     Nov.     3,1971  2  002  312.000  Public  Law  92  160,  Nov.  18, 1971 


2  294,380.000 
2,  380,  745,  000 


4.675.125,000 

1,  000,  000.  000 

2,  037,  097,  COO 


24.  799, 108,  000  Nov.  23, 1971  24  809  408  000 

20,435,481,000  2(1  212  481  000 

18.185,292,000  17  688,  292  000 

7,511,762,000  7.516,662  000 

12,000,000  12.000.000 

104,370,000   109  570,000 

71,048,013,000 <70.  849, 113  000 

786,282,000    Dec.     3,1971  3,998,045.000 


'268,597,000    Dec.    3,1971       •285,597.000 


H,R.  12067,  Foreign  Assistance 

Economic  mifitary  assistance    . 
Military  credit  sales 

Peace  Corps,  international  finance  institu- 
tions, etc. 


3,085,213,000    Dec.     8.1971 
510,000,010 
747,417,000 


Total 4,342.635,000 


2, 162.  555, 000 
510,000.000 
330,  906,  000 


3,003,461,000 


H.R.  4724,  IS-  9811,  Maritime  Adminisdalion: 

Acquisitions 

Operating  subsidy 

R,  &  D 

Other 


229,687,000    Apr.  20.1971 
239.145,000  

25  000.00" 

13,818,000  


229, 687,  OOfl 

239, 145,  000 

25.000,000 

13,818.000 


May   26,  1971 


229. 687, 000    Public  Law  92-53,  July  9, 1971 
239.  145,000 

25,00,000     .  

14,  138,000 


229.  687,  000 

239.145.000 
25.  000.  000 
13.988.000 


Total 

H.R.  5208,  IS   12231  Coast  Guard    .  

H  R,   7109,   National   Aeronautics   and   Space 
Administration: 

R.«D.   

Construction         

Research  and  Management 

Total  .     .     3,271,350,000 

H  R.  7960, IS.  720),  National  Science  Foijnddtion         622.000.000    June    7.19/1 

|S.  939)  H.R.  8687,  military  procurement: 

Procurement... .   14  054,000,000    June  17, 1971 

R.  4D 7.950,700,000 


507,  650.  000 
99.  500,  000    A,-?r    29  1971 


$2,517,700,000    June    3,1371 

56,300,000 

697.350.000 


507,650,000     

219,750,000    July  22,1971 


507  970  000 

235,960!000     Public  Ld«  92  118,  Aug'   i3^  19>i'. 


507.  820,  000 
239,210,000 


r,  667.  600  000    June  29  1971    $?,  543,  200,  OOfl     Public  Law  92-58  August  6  1971  .  J2  603  200  000 

58630,000     56  300,000 58' 4  Oo' COO 

706.850,000  681350,000        .  693' 35o' COO 


3,  433.  080  000 
622  000  000 


June  28.  1971 


3  280  850,  000  . 

706,  500.  000    Public  Law  9'2  86,  August  11,  1971 . 


3,  354  950,  000 
655,  500,  OOO 


'1125  !"' 2S5    ^^-     '■"''    13,301.600,000    Public  Law  92  156,  Nov.  17,  1971....        13.413900000 
7,963,300,000 7.605,200,000  7,793,400,000 


Total 22,004,700,000. 

Military  construction  safeguard.. 172.500,000 

Family  housing  safeguard 11, 100,000 .......'. 

Grand  total ..   .  .  22,188,300,000 

H.R.  9388,  |S  21501,  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  =_  -. ; 

Operating  1.980.751.000    July    IS  1971 

Plant  and  capital  equipment .        303.226,000 

Total 

H.R.  9844,  military  construction 

S,  2819,  Special  Foreign  Military  and  Related 
Assistance  Act  of  1971 : 

Aid  and  supporting  assistance 

Credit  sales 


21,069,100,000 

172.500,000 

11,100.000 

21. 252, 700. 000 


..  20,  906  800,  000  21,207  300  000 

98,500  000 98  500  000 

-- 11.100,000^ 11.100.000 

..  21.016.400.000  ~21, 316, 900,^ 


2  025,571,000    July   20  1971      2,  029  571,000     Public  Law  92  84  Aug  11   1971 
295.616.000  295,616,000  .    .....   ' 


2  029  571,000 
295,616,000 


2,283,977,000 
'2.259  444,000    July    2:  1971 


2,321,187  000 
2,144.318,000     Acg.     5,1971 


(')     Nov    11,1971 
(*)  


2  325  187,000 

2.  008,  652,  000    PubU  Law  92  14^,  Oct.  27.  197111'. 


2,325,187,000 
1,986,323,000 


1.  10.1  000  000 
400.000.000 


Total. 


<») 1,503,000.000 


S.  2820,  Special  Foreign  Economic  and  Humani- 
tarian Assistance  Act  of  1971: 
Bilateral  assistance 
Humanitarian  and  multilateral  assistance.. 


(•)     Nov.  10  1971 
(')   


695,  000  000 
449,  000,  000 


Total. 


(')  1.144,000,000 


H.R.  9910, foreign  aid:  • 

Development  loans  and  assistance  Auf.    3.1971 

Military/security  assistance  and  grants 

Administrative. .........'. 

Foreign  military  credit  sales ." \\ 

Total . 

S.  2260  |H,R.  9166)  Peace  Corps. 


1  371,750,000 

1,  505,  000,  000 

57,600,000 

510,000,000 


(") 


82,200,000    Sept.  23.9171 


3,  444,  350, 000 

77,200,000     Aug.     2.1971 


77,200,000    Public  Law  92-135.  Oct  8, 1971. 


77, 200, 00 


■Amounts  given  represent  new  budget  authority  whicli  includes  appropriations  (but  excludes 
appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  auttiorizations).  reapproprialions,  contract  authorizations  and 
luttiorizations  to  expend  debt  receipts.  Not  included  in  this  tabulation  are  permanent  appropria- 
tions (Federal  or  trust)  which  do  not  require  congressional  review  but  which  become  available 
iutomatically  under  previous  statutory  authority. 

<  Represents  the  most  recant  revised  budget  estimates  considered. 

>  H.R.  11418, as  reported  in  the  House,  does  not  include  an  amount  of  $183,570,000  for  Safeguard 
constructioii  and  family  housing  which  was  included  in  the  budgeted  request  (which  totaled  $334  - 
000,000  for  such  constructionX  Those  requests  were  considered  in  H.R.  11731. 

•  Not  shown  Mnder  the  Senate- passed  items  for  H.R.  11731,  yet  reflected  in  the  total  is  $500,000,- 
000  added  as  a  new  title  IX  to  the  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
Israel,  including  $250,000,000  for  F  4  Phantom  aircraft 

■  Budget  request  submitted  to  the  House  was  $769,341,154. 


'  Amount  of  Federal  outlays  only. 

■  Atlminisliation  request  included  $183,570,000  lor  ABM-related  construction,  later  transferred 
by  the  Senate  to  the  military  procurement  bill  (H  R  8687.  supra).  The  net  reduction  by  the  con- 
ferees of  the  administration  request  is  therefore  $89  107,000,  rather  than  $272,677  000  as  it  would 
appear  from  these  figures. 

•  House-passed  version  of  H  R.  9910  substituted  tor  these  bills,  Nov  18, 1971. 

'  H.R.  9910,  as  reported,  also  authorizes  funds  to  permit  the  foreign  assistance  programs  to 
continue  through  June  30,  1973,  authorizing  an  additional  total  of  $3,494,350,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  Direct  comparison  between  this  bill,  as  reported,  and  the  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration IS  not  possible  since  the  requested  amount  includes  various  authorizations  extending 
over  more  than  1  year. 
•'Failed.OcI  29, 1971 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  questicHi  Is  oi  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

So  the  Senate  amendment  numbered 
12,  as  amended,  was  concurred  in. 

A  motiCHi  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  (m  the  table. 


ITNTTED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 
VERSUS  JOHN  DOWDY,  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

WASHI14CTON,  D.C., 

Decemher  IS,  1971. 
The  Honorable  tiie  Speakex, 
House  of  Representatixfes. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  this  date,  I  have  been  served 
with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  that  was  Issued 
by  the  United  States  District  (3ourt  for  the 
District  of  Maryland.  This  subpoena  is  In 
connection  with  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  y.  John  Dowdy,  et  al. 

The  subpoena  commands  the  CTIerk  of  the 
House  to  appear  in  the  said  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  16th  day  of  De- 
cemtier,  1971  at  10:00  o'clock  A.M.,  for  the 
purpose  of  Identifying  and  explaining  cer- 
tain House  records  that  are  outlined  In  the 
subpoena  Itself,  which  is  attached  hereto. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  nviy  attend  either  voluntaa-Uy  or 
in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  being  first  obtained. 

The  subpoena  in  question  Is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennzngs, 
Clerk,  Home  of  RepTMentativa. 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Maryland,  No,  70-0123) 

UNrrzD  States  or  America  v.  John  Dowdt 

(Subpoena  to  produce  document  or  object) 

To:  Clerk  of  the  House  or  his  designated 
representative.  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Serve  on:  Paul  Wohl,  Counsel  to  the  Clerk. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  at  421  Poet  Office  Build- 
ing, Calvert  and  Payette  Streets  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  on  the  16th  day  of  December 
1971  at  10:00  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  In  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  John  Dowdy. 

The  Purpose  of  the  required  testimony  Is 
to  Identify  certain  voting  records  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  certified  copies  of 
which  are  now  In  poaseaslon  of  this  Court 
(tally  sheets  and  reading  clerk's  notes  per- 
taining to  roll  calls  #314-318,  inclusive,  of 
September  22,  1965)  and  to  explain  the  roll 
call  procedures  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  pertain  to  those  tally  sheets 
and  to  those  reading  clerk's  notes. 

This  subpoena  Is  Issued  upon  application 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

December  14,  1971. 

Bamet  D.  Skolnlk,  AasUtant  VS.  Attorney, 
421  P  O.  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Phone:    (301)    903-4638   or  962-3043. 
Paui,  R.  ScHura, 

Clerk. 

CUAIU-OTTS    WnXIAMS, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 


H.  Res.  749 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  Jolm  Dowdy,  «t  al.  (crimi- 
nal action  numbered  70-0123),  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland,  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
was  Issued  by  the  said  Court  and  addressed 
to  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directing  him  or  his  desig- 
nated representative  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  said  court  at  10:00  antemeridian 
on  the  16th  day  of  December  1971:  There- 
fore t>e  it 

Kesoit'ecJ,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  his  desig- 
nated representative  is  authorized  to  appear 
in  response  to  said  subpena  as  a  witness  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  John  Dowdy,  et  al.;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  subpena  beforementioned. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ALIEN  PROPERTY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1970,  in  accordance  with  section 
6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  December  15, 1971. 


ing  sorrow  over  the  death  of  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche. 

Dr.  Bunche 's  service  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, most  recently  as  Undersecretary 
General  for  Special  Political  Affairs, 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  peace 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  expression  of  a 
desire  for  a  peaceful  world.  Ralph 
Bunche  worked  diligently  for  peace.  For 
his  efforts  in  bringing  about  a  settlement 
of  the  Palestine  war  in  1949,  he  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Ralph 
Bimche  took  on  the  most  difficult  inter- 
national problems,  translating  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  world  leaders  had 
for  him  personally  into  a  tool  for  avert- 
ing international  violence.  More  often 
than  the  world  had  reason  to  hope,  he 
succeeded. 

Dr.  Bunche  visited  my  State  of  Hawaii 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  served  on 
the  panel  of  international  advisers  to  the 
East-West  Center  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  But  he  belonged,  not  only  to 
Hawaii  and  America,  but  to  the  world. 
As  a  black  man  who  found  himself  con- 
fronting racism  in  his  own  coimtry,  he 
nevertheless  acknowledged  in  a  speech 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  a  biased  man  him- 
self: 

I  have  a  number  of  very  strong  biases.  I 
have  a  deep-seated  bias  against  hate  and  in- 
tolerance. I  have  a  bias  against  racial  and 
religious  bigotry. 

I  have  a  bias  against  war,  a  bias  for  peace. 
I  have  a  bias  which  leads  me  to  believe  In  the 
essential  goodness  of  my  fellow  man,  wbich 
leads  me  to  believe  that  no  problem  of  hu- 
man relations  Is  ever  Insoluble.  And  I  have 
a  strong  bias  In  favor  ot  the  United  Nations 
and  its  ability  to  maintain  a  peaceful  world. 

God  grant  us  more  such  biased  men 
like  Ralph  J.  Bunche. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-185) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompansring 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-794, 1  have 
the  hoDor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  December  15,  1971. 


RALPH  J.  BUNCHE:  A  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  WORLD.  A  SEEKER  FOR 
PEACE,  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  I  share  the  feelings  of  peace-loving 
people  throughout  the  world  in  express- 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  OF  $283,000  TO 
HARVARD  PSYCHOLOGIST  B.  F. 
SKINNER  TO  WRITE  "BEYOND 
FREEDOM  AND  DIGNITY" 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  to  discuss 
events  said  trends  which  may  well  even- 
tually see  the  permanent  closing  of  the 
Congress  itself. 

The  specific  fact  I  wish  to  disclose  to 
my  colleagues  this  afternoon  is  that  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has 
granted  to  Dr.  B.  F.  Skinner  the  sum  of 
$283,000  for  the  purpose  of  writing  "Be- 
yond Freedom  and  Dignity."  "ITie  NIMH 
grant  description  says  this  grant  is  to 
free  Dr.  Skinner  from  teaching  or  re- 
search responsibilities  so  that  he  may 
pursue  "scholarly  activities."  While  the 
grant  covers  a  10-year  period,  to  end  in 
1974,  certainly  the  major  "scholarly  ac- 
tivity" of  that  time  for  Dr.  Skinner  was 
to  write  his  book  and  now  to  appear  all 
over  the  country  on  television  and  at 
symposiums  to  talk  about  it. 

Why  should  a  Member  of  the  Craigress 
rise  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  and  influential  books  of  the  fall 
1971  literary  season?  To  put  that  another 
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way,  why  shoold  we  have  any  concern 
here  In  the  CoDgress  with  the  manner  in 
which  Federal  agencies  sfttnA  the  money 
we  have  authoriied  and  ai^roprlated?  I 
think  the  obvious  answer  to  the  second 
quesUon  provides  an  answer  to  the  first. 
B.  P.  Skinner  la  chairman  of  the  Psy- 
chology Department  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  his  1948  novel  "Walden  Two" 
has  over  a  million  copies  in  print.  In  a 
recent  Johns  Hopkins  University  poll, 
psychology  faculties  and  graduate  stu- 
dents around  the  Nation  named  Skinner 
as  the  most  req^ected  social  scientist 
alive.  A  Southern  Methodist  University 
poll  found  that  he  was  the  only  living 
man  among  the  10  great  minds  in  the 
history  of  psychology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  simple  facts  reveal 
two  important  things.  First,  when  Dr. 
£*inner  speaks  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  take  him  very  seriously;  and 
second,  Dr.  Skinner  is  not  exactly  a  char- 
ity case  who  depends  on  Federal  funds 
to  keep  htm  In  business. 

I*t  me  now  briefly  discuss  what  Is  con- 
tained in  "Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity." 
I  am  not,  of  course,  a  literary  scholar 
nor  am  I  a  trained  psychologist, 
but  for  7  years  I  headed  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy 
within  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  we  studied  and  explored 
many  similar  academic  proposals  and 
attitudes.  Indeed,  our  very  first  set  of 
hearings  in  1965  was  on  psychological 
tests  and  we  learned  a  very  important 
fact:  To  prove  you  were  adjusted,  you 
had  to  prove  it  on  the  terms  of  the  psy- 
chologists who  created  the  test.  By  that 
I  mean  that  these  dedicated  scientists 
produced  tests  whose  results  defined  men- 
tal health  in  terms  which  they  would 
approve  of.  This  is  essential  to  any  con- 
sideration of  Skinner's  work. 

In  addition,  I,  led  the  fight  here  in  the 
Congress  to  discredit  the  1970  proposal 
of  Dr.  Arnold  P.  Hutschnecker  to  give 
every  young  child  in  the  country  predic- 
tive psychological  tests  to  determine  his 
future  criminality.  This  monstrous 
thought,  advanced  in  the  very  highest 
levels  of  oiu-  Government  was  abandoned 
after  the  Privacy  Subcommittee  threat- 
ened to  hold  hearings. 

What  Dr.  Skinner  proposes  in  "Be- 
yond Freedom  and  Dignity"  is  to  alter 
modem  life  by  conditioning  the  behavior 
of  each  citizen  by  positive  or  negative 
reinforcements.  He  proposes,  quite  sim- 
ply, to  choose  what  is  decent  behavior 
and  then  reinforce  it  by  rewards  and. 
should  that  not  be  totally  successful,  he 
would  then  punish  negative  behavior. 

A  question,  of  course,  leaps  to  mind: 
Who  is  to  decide  what  is  decent  behav- 
ior? Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  tills  choice 
is  not  to  be  left  to  the  democratic  politi- 
cal system  because  it  is  based  on  such 
outmoded  concepts  as  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. No,  It  wm  be  an  elite,  oompoaed  of 
mirror-images  of  Dr.  Skinner,  who  will 
make  this  choice  so  absolutely  essential 
to  OIU-  future. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  fictional  Utopia  of 
"Walden  Two"  was  published  in  1948 
and  what  Skinner  really  has  in  mind  can 
be  found,  in  my  opinion,  by  rearranging 
the  numbers — 1984. 

I  certainly  b^eve  that  Dr.  Skinner  has 


every  right,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
distinguished  academic,  to  publish  his 
Ideas  and  to  speak  for  them  in  any  way 
he  can.  But  what  I  Question  Is  whether  he 
should  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment especially  since,  in  my  judg- 
ment, he  is  advancing  ideas  which  threaU 
en  the  future  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  denigrating  the  American  tradi- 
tions of  individualism,  human  dignity 
and  self-reliance. 

Writing  some  10  years  ago,  Edward 
Shils  said  of  American  social  psychol- 
ogists that  they  had  a  "hostility  toward 
contemporary  society"  and  a  "hatred  of 
individualism."  In  July  of  this  year  the 
distinguished  expert  of  Soviet  affairs 
Victor  Zorza,  described  the  growth  of 
massive  computerized  Information  sys- 
tems in  Russia.  He  describes  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  planners  of  the  Soviet 
computerized  systems  intend  to  use  it 
as  a  weapon  of  thought  control.  Zorza 
writes: 

But  the  main  purpose  of  any  such  system 
would  be  to  prevent  any  disloyal  Ideas  from 
even  taking  shape  In  the  heads  of  Soviet 
citizens  ...  the  full  records  of  his  psycho- 
logical characteristics  and  actions  could 
be  used  to  devise  an  approach  that  would 
quickly  persuade  him  .  .  .  that  his  best  Inter- 
ests require  him  to  confirm  to  the  political 
guidance  of  his  spiritual  advisor  at  the  KGB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  better  description 
of  Skinner's  "technology  of  behavior"? 
I  have  spoken  frequently  of  the  ability 
of  the  computer  to  compile  virtually 
every  thought  and  every  action,  and  then 
to  coerce  the  individual  into  officially  ap- 
proved behavior.  The  new  technology, 
sjmibollzed  by  computer  power,  can  be 
the  operative  arm  of  Skinner's  "tech- 
nology of  behavior." 

The  power  of  computerized  informa- 
tion systems,  coupled  with  mood-creating 
or  altering  biochemical  discoveries,  pro- 
vide an  overwhelming  new  tool  for  those 
who,  like  Skinner,  feel  that  social  engi- 
neering is  more  important  than  individ- 
ual freedom.  In  my  opinion,  these  tech- 
nical developments  answer  those  who 
would  dismiss  Skinner's  ideas  as  being 
impossible  to  implement  and  are  the  basic 
reason  why  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
should  take  him  very  seriously. 

And  yet  we  permit  283,000  of  the  tax 
dollars  of  the  American  people  to  be  used 
to  propagandize  our  society.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  we  have  been 
very  careful  to  prevent  the  UJB.  Infor- 
mation Agency  from  distributing  their 
products  domestically.  Even  such  a  mag- 
nificent celebration  of  American  Ufe  as 
the  fihn  on  the  life  and  death  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  not  widely  seen  in 
the  United  States. 

And  yet  we  permit  283,000  of  Ameri- 
can's tax  dollars  to  be  used  to  advsmce 
ideas  which  seem  to  me  to  contain  the 
seeds  of  our  own  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  focusing  on 
the  specific  grant  to  Dr.  Skinner,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  this  merely  represents 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Information  for- 
warded at  my  request  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  discloses  70,000  grants 
and  contracts  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  10,000 
grants  and  contracts  within  the  Man- 
power Administration  of  the  Department 
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of  Labor,  and  God  alone  knows  how  many 
behavioral  research  grants  and  contracts 
f imded  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Journalists  who  cover  the  behavioral 
research  field  teU  me  that  they  have  no 
way  to  determine  the  full  range  of  this 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  General  Accounting  of- 
fice. When  I  caUed  for  a  review  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation, and  for  an  audit  of  all  funds 
given  for  psychological  research,  they  re- 
ported that  the  task  I  had  set  for  them 
was  virtually  impossible. 

I  repeat:  The  Congress  has  authorized 
and  appropriated  every  single  doUar  in 
these  grants  and  contracts;  yet.  for  the 
most  part,  we  are  imaware  of  how  they 
are  being  spent.  Certainly,  we  must  have 
a  continuing  body  within  the  House 
which  has  the  technical  sophistication  to 
deal  with  this  expenditure  of  F^eral 
funds  which  advances  prestigious  pro- 
posals to  determine  how  our  people  live 
and  whether  the  American  experience 
survives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  7  years  I 
headed  the  Privacy  Subcommittee,  I  was 
often  critical  of  bureaucratic  or  aca- 
demic proposals  which,  while  they  prom- 
ised short-term  gains  by  maximizing  ef- 
ficiency and  economy,  would  have  un- 
dermined the  cohesiveness  of  our  society 
by  eroding  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
proposal  by  social  scientists  I  ever  un- 
covered was  to  bug  each  room  of  a  fed- 
erally financed  low-cost  housing  project. 
In  order  to  find  out  why  some  people 
remained  at  a  poverty  level,  these  dedi- 
cated social  scientists  would  have  ana- 
lyzed every  sentence  uttered  in  this  build- 
ing and  tried  to  determine  life  styles 
which  were  unsuitable  for  success  in 
modem  America.  I  objected  strongly 
when  I  learned  of  this  idea  at  an  aca- 
demic symposium,  and  it  was  not  carried 
out. 

But  at  that  symposium,  my  humanist 
doubts,  based  on  the  privacy  protection 
amendments  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were 
criticized  as  being  naive  and  anti-intel- 
lectual. It  is  qiiite  likely  that  this  allega- 
tion which  arose  at  the  beginning  of 
virtually  every  area  covered  by  the  Pri- 
vacy Subcommittee,  may  be  raised  when 
I  question  this  grant  of  Federal  funds 
to  a  scholar  as  prestigious  as  B.  P.  Skin- 
ner. 

Let  me  respond  by  quoting  the  words 
of  a  man  who  created  the  Utopian  novel 
"Brave  New  World"  which  has  been  held 
up  as  a  workable  model  by  behaviorists. 
Aldous  Huxley  wrote : 

Who  will  mount  guard  over  our  guard- 
ians, who  wUl  engineer  the  engineers?  The 
answer  is  a  bland  denial  that  they  need  any 
supervision  ...  Ph.  D.8  in  sociology  will  never 
be  corrupted  by  power.  Like  Sir  Oalahad's 
their  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten  be- 
cause their  heart  la  pure;  and  their  heart 
is  pure  becaxiae  they  are  adentists  and  have 
taken  six  thousand  hours  of  social  studies. 

Right  on,  Mr.  Huxley. 

And,  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the  Congress  should 
move  "right  on"  Itself  to  be  able  to  con- 
front the  dangers  represented  by  the 
Skinner  proposal  and  so  many  other* 
which  are  cloaked  in  the  mystique  oi 
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science  and  the  purity  of  the  academy. 
The  groves  of  academe  produce  profit- 
able friiit,  for  whether  we  in  the  Con- 
gress or  many  disenchanted  yoimg  people 
like  it  or  not,  the  Federal  grant  and 
contract  system  has  inextricably  inter- 
twined colleges  and  universities  with 
moneys  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  I  mean  to  imply  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  lessening  of  sw^ademic  free- 
dom in  the  Nation,  but  I  do  suggest  that 
the  Congress  should  at  the  very  least  be 
fully  informed  and.  if  need  be,  have 
the  tools  and  expertise  at  oxu-  own  dis- 
posal to  counter  antidemocratic  thoughts 
launched  with  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  am  now  going  to  state  a 
very  personal  note.  The  amount  given  to 
B.  P.  Skinner  is  approximately  four 
times  greater  than  the  amoimt  given  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  the  PrivsMjy  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing our  7  years.  We  were  pursuing  means 
to  make  freedom  and  dignity  relevant  to 
technological  sophistication  suid,  imtil 
the  committee  declared  the  Privacy  Sub- 
committee outside  its  jurisdiction  in 
Mcu-ch  1971,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  had  had  considerable  success. 
We  began  the  concern  over  the  computer 
and  invasion  of  privacy  by  hearings  on 
the  proposed  National  Data  Bank  in 
1966;  we  initiated  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  credit-reporting  indus- 
try in  1968;  and  we  disclosed  in  1970  that 
at  least  250,000  American  grammar- 
school  children  are  receiving  behavioral 
modification  drugs,  most  often  the 
amphetamines  or  "speed"  as  they  are 
commonly  called.  The  committee  report 
released  in  1968  entiUed  "Privacy  and 
the  National  Data  Bank  Concept,"  based 
on  the  computer  hearings,  wsis  called  "a 
gem"  by  computer  specialists  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body,  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  referred  to  it  as  "a  concise  classic." 

But  the  insights  and  attitudes  which 
produced  these  accomplishments,  and 
many  others,  are  now  denied  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  offered  a  proposal  to  create 
a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions. 
This  proposal,  which  has  passed  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  will  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  after  we  return 
in  January,  has  as  its  principal  cosponsor 
our  dlstlnigulshed  Republican  colleague. 
Representative  Frakk  Horton,  and  Is  de- 
signed to  deal  spedflcally  with  the  type 
of  threats  to  our  Constitution,  our  Con- 
gress, and  our  constituents  which  are 
contained  in  the  thoughts  of  B.  F. 
Skinner. 

Perhaps  here  would  be  a  good  place  to 
mention  its  basically  nonpartisan  work. 
Not  only  did  the  majority  of  our  actions 
take  place  under  Democratic  administra- 
tions, but  the  continuing  grant  to  B.  F. 
Skinner  took  place  8  years  ago.  This 
highlights,  in  my  view,  the  lamentable 
fact  that,  while  we  authorize  and  appro- 
priate billions  of  dollars  to  the  executive 
branch,  we  seem  unwilling  to  authorize 
funds  to  keep  the  Congress  itself  rele- 
vant, informed,  and  a  vitsd  part  of  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

COKCLrSIOlf 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  "negatively  rein- 
forced"  by  B.  F.  Skinner,  to  borrow  some 
of  "Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity's "  Jar- 


gon. This,  In  itself,  Is  no  reason  why  Dr. 
Skinner's  Federal  grant  should  be  can- 
celed or  even  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  spend  millions  more  on 
advanced  behavioral  research.  However, 
based  on  the  material  in  this  speech  and 
in  the  docimients  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress desperately  needs  a  formal  and  con- 
tinuing body  to  assure  that  the  twiUght 
of  the  20th  century  does  not  see  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  legislative  branch. 
[Provided  by  the  Oenered  Accounting  Office, 
Dec.  14,  1971 J 

Information  on  Obant  bt  National  Insti- 

TDTE   OP  Mental  Health   to   Prof.   B.   F. 

Skin  NEB 

The  information  presented  herein  was  de- 
veloped at  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Witter 
of  Congressman  Gallagher's  office  in  connec- 
tion with  the  request  dated  September  10, 
1971,  by  the  Congressman  for  certain  Infor- 
mation on  Federal  funds  being  paid  to  psy- 
chologists. The  incidence  of  Mr.  Witter's  re- 
quest was  a  book  "Beyond  Freedom  and 
Dignity"  by  Professor  Skinner  In  which  he 
acknowledged  that  a  grant  by  NIMH  made  it 
possible  to  write  the  book. 

Grant  K6-MH  21775  was  awarded  to  Pro- 
fessor B.  Frederic  Skinner  by  NIMH  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1984,  under  the  Research  Career 
F>rogram,  to  carry  out  a  research  project  in 
Behavioral  Analysis  of  Cultural  Practices.  Al- 
though the  award  was  made  for  a  6-year 
period,  from  July  1,  1964.  through  June  30, 
1969,  provision  was  made  for  funding  on  an 
annual  basis,  subject  to  periodic  review  to 
ensure  that  the  award  continued  to  promote 
the  objectives  of  the  program.  The  amounts 
awarded  during  the  5-year  period  were  as 
foUows: 

Tear  number,  period,  and  amount 
First  year,  July  1,  1964  to  June  30, 

1966    $26,024 

Second  year,  Jialy  1,  1965  to  June  30, 

1966   26,083 

Third  year,  July  1,  1966  to  June  30, 

1967    27,562 

Fourth  year,  July  1,  1967  to  June  30, 

1968   - - 28,814 

Fifth  year,  July  I,  1968  to  June  30, 

1969    - 28,814 

Total    137.296 

The  grant  was  extended  for  an  additional 
6  years  on  May  38,  1969,  to  run  from  July  1, 
1969,  through  June  30,  1974.  As  in  the  initial 
6-year  period,  funding  was  to  be  made  In 
one-year  increments.  The  amounts  awarded 
and  estimated  during  this  period  were  as 
follows: 

year  number,  period,  and  amount 
6th  year,  July  1,   1969  to  June  30, 

1970    $28,814 

7th  year,  July   1,   1970  to  June  30, 

1971    30,288 

8th  year.  July  1,  1971  to  June  30, 

1972    30,547 

9th  year,  July  1,  1972  to  June  30, 

1973    '28,284 

10th  year,  July  1,  1973  to  June  30, 

1974 - •28.284 

Estimated  total 146,217 

•Estimated  amounts. 

According  to  the  grant  file,  the  purpose 
of  the  grant  was  to  permit  Professor  Skinner, 
who  Is  a  recognized  authority  In  the  field  of 
behavioral  science,  to  study  the  broader  im- 
plications of  an  ezp>erlmental  analysis  of  be- 
havior for  government,  economics,  psycho- 
therapy, sociology,  and  anthropology,  or  the 
relevance  of  behavioral  processes  In  an  anal- 
ysis of  culture.  The  objective  was  to  advance 
knowledge  in  response  to  the  questions  of 
how  cultural  pracUces  originate,  what  are 


ciiltural  values,  what  determines  the  sur- 
vival of  specific  cultural  practices  or  values, 
and  how  psychcdoglcal  principles  could  affect 
cultursil  practices. 

To  carry  out  this  analysis  and  study,  Pro- 
fessor Skinner  was  to  read  extensively  in  such 
are<\s  as  government,  political  science,  eco- 
nomics and  psychiatry;  to  discuss  ideas  with 
specialists;  and  to  organize  and  analyze  ma- 
terial in  accordance  with  experimental  find- 
ings. It  was  antlclp>ated  that  he  would  pub- 
lish papers  at  various  stages  of  the  project 
and  probably  lecture  to  selected  audiences 
and  teach  small  groups  of  students.  In  sum- 
mary, the  grant  was  Intended  to  free  Pro- 
fessor Skinner  from  teaching  and  from  ex- 
perimental research  activities  in  order  to 
devote  his  time  to  scholarly  activities,  the 
consolidation  of  bis  theories,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  their  application  to  the  prob- 
lems of  society. 

During  the  course  of  the  grant,  Professor 
Skinner  has  written  three  books  and  numer- 
ous articles  and  papers.  He  has  also  given 
many  lectures.  In  addition  to  his  book  "Be- 
yond Freedom  and  Dignity,"  which  was  pub- 
lished In  1971,  he  has  written  two  other 
books,  "Contingencies  of  Reinforcement:  A 
Theoretical  Analysis"  (puUlshed  in  October 
1969)  and  "The  Technology  of  Teaching" 
(published  In  1968) .  His  papers  include  such 
titles  as  "Teaching  Science  in  High  School — 
What  U  Wrong?"  (published  in  1968)  and 
"Man  and  Machine"  (published  in  April 
1969 ) .  Although  no  specific  evaluations  of 
his  publications  were  included  In  the  grant 
fiJe,  we  noted  that  Professor  Skinner's  re- 
quest for  a  5-year  extension  of  the  grant 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  profes- 
sional review  committee,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  his  work  was  considered  to  be  in 
accordance  vrtth  the  grant  objectives. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant  are 
as  stated  In  the  Policy  Statement.  Grants  for 
Training  Projects,  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
revised  July  1,  1967,  which  states  the  follow- 
ing with  respect  to  Copyrights : 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the  con- 
ditions of  the  award,  when  publications,  films, 
or  similar  materials  are  developed  from  work 
supported  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
author  is  free  to  arrange  for  copyright  with- 
out approval.  Any  such  copyrighted  materials 
shall  be  subject  to  a  royalty-free,  nonex- 
clusive, and  Irrevocable  license  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reproduce  them,  translate  them, 
publish  them,  use  and  dispose  of  them,  and 
to  authorize  others  to  do  so." 

Recently  continuance  of  the  grant  to  Pro- 
fessor Skinner  was  questioned  within  NIMH 
in  light  of  current  constraints  on  funds  for 
research  and  a  critical  review  of  the  book. 
"Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Book  World  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  10,  1971. 

Gallagher  Calls  roR  Total  List  of  Federal 
Funds  Used  bt  American   Pstcholocical 
Association — Calls  APA  President  Ken- 
neth  Clark's   Proposal   for   Antiaocres- 
sioN  Drugs  to  Political  Lkaderh  "Another 
Dreary  Episode  in  the  Continuino  Aagres- 
sioN    BT    Powerful    Individuals    Against 
Both  People  and  Politics" 
Congressman  Comelitifl  E.  Galleigher,  who 
headed  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Inva- 
sion of  Privacy  for  seven  years,  today  an- 
nounced   In   a  sjjeech   on   the   House  Floor 
that  he  had  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  all  Federal  contracts  and 
grants  given  to  the  American  Psychological 
Association.  The  flrat  Investigation  of  Gal- 
lagher's Privacy  Subcommittee  In  1966  was 
Into  psychological  testing,  and  he  was  sharply 
critical  today  of  the  most  recent  manifesta- 
tion   of   the   psychologlsta,   as   disclosed   by 
incoming    APA    President    Kenneth    Clark'* 
proposal  to  Intervene  in  the  political  prooeea 
by   drugging  political   leaders,  aUegedly  to 
remove  war-like  Impulses. 
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"This  proposal  might  ae«in  abeurd  on  Its 
face."  Gallagher  said,  "bnt  It  repreeents  an- 
other dreary  episode  of  what  I  call  the  tech- 
nocratic elite's  cajmpalgn  against  the  hu- 
man spirit."  Galla^er  listed  several  examples 
which  his  Privacy  Subcommittee  had  investi- 
gated: 

1 .  Dr.  Arnold  Hutschnecker  proposed  to  give 
all  six  to  eight  year  olds  in  the  country  a 
predictive  psychological  test  for  criminal  po- 
tential. Those  who  flunked  the  testa — which 
had  been  shown  to  provide  a  successful  prog- 
nosis (as  distinct  from  diagnosis)  In  ap- 
proximately fifty  percent  of  the  cases — were 
to  be  sent  to  a  "rehabilitation  center  In  a 
romantic  setting  out  west"  as  Hutschnecker 
phrased  It.  Oalla^er  branded  those  centers 
"American  Dachaus"  and  after  hearings  were 
threatened,  HEW  reported  back  to  the  White 
House  that  the  proposal  had  no  DMrlt. 

2.  Hutschnecker  also  proposed  that  all  po- 
litical leaders  be  given  psychological  tests  to 
determine  their  mental  health.  This  thought 
had  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  interna- 
tional sclenttflx:  conferences  and  Oanagfaer 
commented,  "I  dont  know  many  politicians 
who  could  pass  such  a  test.  With  all  the 
difficulty  holding  public  office  brings  these 
daya,  you  have  to  be  a  little  unbalanced  even 
to  offer  your  name." 

3.  In  September  1970  Gallagher's  Privacy 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  amphetamines  and  other 
stlmulanta,  such  as  Ritalin,  to  modify  the 
behavior  of  so-called  hyperactive  children. 
OallBgher  learned  that  some  300,000  chil- 
dren were  receiving  drugs  now,  and  that  ex- 
perts predicted  a  "zoom"  In  the  treatment. 
A  "Blue  ribbon"  panel  was  announced  two 
weeka  after  the  hearing  and  the  panel's  re- 
port of  Uarch  1971  repeated  many  of  Oal- 
lagber'a  crlUcUms,  particularly  about  drug- 
ging normally  active  and  Intelligent  children 
who  found  themselves  bored  in  the  class- 
room. 

4.  In  Uarch  1971  Gallagher  released  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Navy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Bobert  Ftoach  over  the  Navy's 
testing  program.  PersooAel  Technology, 
which  baa  cost  aooM  91.6  millloiL.  Gallagher 
had  been  particiilarly  critical  of  a  Purdue 
study  entltlad  "llie  Value  of  Human  Ufe: 
An  Initial  Anaijaia"  which  had  aroused  con- 
cern becauas  It  tested  attitudes  as  to  whether 
"have  or  have  iK>t"  civilians  should  survive 
in  a  crUia  altuatlon. 

"TbM*  programs,  and  dooena  like  them, 
are  spreading  fast  throughout  our  society 
and  are  being  endorsed  by  influential  citizens 
and  organlaatlona.  In  my  Judgment,  they  re- 
veal a  taaa  aK  faith  in  both  people  and  pol- 
itics." Oalhighar  said.  The  sheer  number  of 
these  antihnmanlst  suggestions  are  a  special 
reason  why  the  Honse  should  establish  a 
Select  Connnlttee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values, 
and  Democratic  Institutions,  which  has  al- 
ready besn  approved  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  whidi  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  full 
House  In  the  near  fature. 

'1  want  to  know  the  extent  of  Federal 
support  for  the  American  Psyciiologlcal  As- 
sociation to  see  whether  President  Clark's 
thought  was  merely  an  aberration  or  whether 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent  to  iniplement  it." 
Gallagher  continued.  "I  certainly  believe  in 
sophisticated  research  Into  human  behavior 
but  tbe  examples  with  which  I  am  familiar 
suggest  an  emerging  pattern  which  will  radi- 
cally alter  the  values  and  the  traditions  of 
our  Nation,  and  with  them  our  freedom.  The 
logical  conclusion  of  this  proposal  must  be  a 
dictatorship  under  the  control  of  those  who 
would  pop  piUa  into  world  leaders.  As  one  al- 
ways must  keep  in  mind  when  phychologlsts 
are  diacusBed.  who  will  test  ths  testers? 

"n  this  were  not  so  sarloua."  Congressman 
Gallagher  concluded,  "and  happening  on 
such  a  broad  scale.  It  would  be  ridiculous. 
But  lately,  no  one  in  the  Congress  even  raises 
a  voice  when  the  Nation's  most  Important 
newspapers  continue  to  carry  such  stories  on 


the  front  page,  stories  which  will  result  In 
American  freedom  eventually  on  the  obituary 

Technoloot  and  Societt  :  A  Conflict  or 

INTBKIBT? 

(Speech  of  Congressman  CoRNELrus  E.  Oal- 
LAGRxx  before  the  Ihstttute  of  Bfanagement 
Sciences,  Chicago  Chapter,  ICarch  26,  1960) 
America  has  produced  the  richest  and  most 
complex  society  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  major  Impetus  toward  our  unpiaralleled 
prosperity  haa  been  our  ability  to  harness 
our  resources  and  to  use  the  gifts  we  have 
received  as  a  nation  lor  the  benefit  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  technology  has  created  America;  at  least 
in  the  sense  that  the  applications  of  science 
have  created  the  life  led  by  most  Americans. 
The  fundamental  premise  of  this  speech  is 
that  technology  should  be  morally  neutral — 
it  should  have  no  valtMs  itself  other  than 
the  wianntT  In  which  society  chooses  to  ap- 
ply It. 

Immediately,  however,  there  can  be  seen 
numerous  objections  to  such  a  premise.  For 
example,  it  has  often  been  stated  that  tech- 
nology opens  doors  for  man,  but  does  not 
compel  bint  to  enter.  Tet.  it  must  be  realized 
that  In  the  real  world  of  free  enterprise,  a 
logic  Is  Impoaed  which  strips  such  technolo- 
gical advance  of  its  Ideal  neutraUty.  The  first 
application  ot  a  new  technology — the  first 
organization  through  the  door — Is  likely  to 
make  the  most  nooney  while  the  last  Is  likely 
to  find  It  slammed  in  Its  face.  Riaktaking  by 
industry  is  motivated  by  the  profit  factor: 
thus,  wfaaterver  nsutraUty  a  teebnotogy  mttf 
have  is  already  diluted  by  the  flnanrtal  facts 
of  Its  devtiopment  and  the  rush  for  its  de- 
ployment. 

When  the  decision  is  made  to  exploit  a  new 
technology,  major  social  and  institutional 
change  follows.  It  la  impossible  to  predict  the 
range  or  the  character  of  that  change.  A  de- 
velopment and  deployment  decision  Is  made 
solely  upon  the  first-order  effects,  which  are 
customarily  profit.  Institutional  advantage, 
or  national  policy  In  ttie  case  of  federally  In- 
spired Innovation.  The  evaluation  of  the  sec- 
ond or  third-order  effects,  such  as  social  costs 
and  value  dislocations,  only  takes  place  after 
a  technology  has  been  established. 

What  occurs  then  Is  a  vlrtnally  dictated 
application  of  an  innovation  and  the  Impact 
upon  the  rest  of  society  only  becomes  visible 
after  the  technology  has  become  operative. 
It  Is  only  by  ttM  time  a  aiaable  Investment 
at  money,  resouroes.  and  iftwnmummn^  have 
conlesced  that  society  can  know  what  It  has 
really  done.  The  tonovatton  Itself  becomes  a 
powerful  reason  for  continuing  In  that  di- 
rection and  the  dtBcultles  and  the  dangers 
muart  be,  in  large  measure,  either  Ignored  or 
rationalized.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  problems 
have  been  transferred  from  ones  of  engi- 
neering to  ones  of  pubUe  reiatlona. 

To  Illustrate  the  current  status  of  technol- 
ogy In  America,  let  us  imagine  that  teehnol-- 
ogy  Is  a  heathen  idol  and  that  Anterlcans  are 
primitives.  What  have  we,  as  a  society,  of- 
fered this  God  in  the  way  erf  sacrifice? 

First,  we  nave  given  htm  our  air.  Our  cities 
form  the  bottom  ot  an  airborne  ccsspooL  Our 
atmosphere  Is  now  so  polluted  that  natural 
temperature  inversions  threaten  every  single 
person  living  in  large  metropolitan  areas.  For 
that  simplest  and  freest  of  coounodltles — a 
breath  of  fresh  air — we  must  depart  from  our 
homes  and  our  jobs.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
for  the  infidels  of  America  la  the  summer 
vacation  to  a  place  where  man  haa  not 
despoiled  his  heritage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  we  have  saved  the  whooping  crane  by 
creating  vlld-Ilfe  sanctuaries  and  imposing 
the  strictest  rules  and  regtilatlons  for  the 
preservation  of  this  species.  But  man,  who 
emulates  the  cry  that  gives  the  whooping 
crane  Its  name  by  his  pollution  Inspired 
cough,  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  As  coUmi- 


nlst  Arthur  Hoppe  has  suggested.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  hiunan-life  sanctu- 
aries to  assure  the  continuation  of  Homo 
Sapiens. 

The  next  sacrifice  we  have  made  to  the  God 
of  technology  Is  our  water.  All  forms  of  pol- 
lution are  dumped  into  our  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  a  fresh,  pure  stream  near  an  urban  area 
is  as  rare  today  aa  a  polluted  one  was  earlier 
m  our  history.  Raw  sewage  Is  dumped  into 
rivers  from  which  downstream  communities 
take  their  drinking  water.  Lake  Erie,  accord- 
ing to  many  observers,  can  never  be  reclaimed 
from  technology's  abuse.  Bodies  of  water 
which  have  existed  practically  since  time 
began,  are  now  being  ruined  in  a  few  years. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
recent  problem  with  offshore  oil  drilling  near 
Santa  Barbara.  Tb  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  crucial  social  question  was  never  asked: 
did  America  need  this  source  oi  oil?  Was  it 
essential  to  deploy  such  a  risky  procedure  at 
this  time  or  could  the  development  stage 
have  continued  without  deployment?  It  Is 
my  hope  that  we  will  learn  a  great  deal  from 
this  catastrophic  experience.  But  If  past  his- 
tory Is  an  Indication,  the  only  lesson  will  lie 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  old  cliche: 
"To  spread  oil  on  troubled  waters." 

In  addition  to  our  air  and  our  water,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  make  human  sacrifices 
to  the  Idol  of  voracious  teclmalogy.  Our  na- 
tion's highways  are  nourished  by  the  blood  of 
our  children  and  the  reports  of  the  mangled 
victims  of  auto  accidents  make  even  the 
carnage  of  Vietnam  seem  Insignificant.  In 
sheer  numbers,  slaughter  on  the  highways 
was  approximately  five  times  as  great  last 
year  as  were  our  losses  In  the  tragic  Vietnam 
conflict.  In  tiaeoFf,  we  commit  our  youth  to 
Vietnam  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  Ideal;  we 
destroy  our  young  men  and  young  women 
on  their  way  to  the  neighborhood  drlve-ln. 

Over  all  the  world  hangs  the  ultimate 
symbol  of  the  Ood  of  technology — the  mush- 
room cloud  of  atomic  holocaust.  Mankind 
genuflects  to  that  Ood  every  time  we  say  we 
coexist  on  our  planet  because  of  a  "balance 
of  terror." 

I  have  never  felt  that  there  Is  any  true 
balance  of  terror,  it  is  only  the  product  of  a 
universe  that  Is  out  of  balance. 

How  truly  Irrational  we  have  become  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  hypothetical  exam- 
ple. It  Is  a  basic  assumption  of  the  c<M 
war,  at  least  In  some  quarters,  th»t  sbcold 
the  American  way  ot  life  be  fatally  threat- 
ened, we  should  Incinerate  those  who  oppose 
ns.  This  would,  ot  oourae.  result  in  our  own 
Inelneiatton  and  quite  probably  tbe  fallout 
would  make  our  globe  uninhabitable.  Tet, 
those  who  advocate  this  course  of  future 
action  are  acclaimed  as  realists  and  patriots. 

But  any  man  who  would  propose  that  an 
Industry  stop  and  an  autos  be  taken  from 
the  highways  In  order  to  make  our  atmos- 
phere hatrttable,  would  immediately  be 
branded  as  insane. 

So  it  la  sane  to  destroy  the  whole  world 
and  yet  It  is  crazy  to  take  extreme  action  to 
make  the  world  Uvable.  Tbe  "balance  of 
terror"  has  certainly  unbalanced  something. 

The  bomb,  as  terrifying  as  It  Is,  merely 
promises  the  extinction  of  life.  All  men, 
be  they  free  or  enslaved,  have  come  to  some 
Individual  understanding  with  the  fact  ot 
eventual  death.  But  the  latest  visitation  from 
the  Ood  of  technc^ogy  promises  to  make  us 
leas  than  human  and  threatens  to  make  us 
slaves. 

The  computer  demands  that  we  poor  dumb 
savagea  offer  op  onr  individuality,  our  dig- 
nity, and  our  privacy. 

It  provides  a  new  priesthood  with  a  tool 
to  drive  us  to  our  knees,  to  manipulate  our 
actions,  to  petrify  our  past  mistakes,  and 
makes  the  sword  of  Damocles  dangle,  glawn- 
Ing  with  Its  promlso  o*  eventual  dsstniBtton, 
in  every  An^rican's  futore. 
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It  is  extremely  Important  to  emphasize 
that  the  computer  and  Its  applications  not 
only  threaten  those  who  are  guilty  or  who 
wish  to  conceal  their  past.  The  computer 
threatens  us  all;  yes  even  that  man  who 
must  exist  somewhere  who  has  never  done 
anything  he  could  not  put  on  his  r6sum*. 

"The  computer  is  not  only  a  super  fast  add- 
ing machine;  it  is  more  than  an  automated 
filing  cabinet;  it  Is  even  more  than  the  heart 
of  far-flung  communication  systems.  The 
application  of  computer  technology.  In  its 
most  frightening  aspect,  has  perhaps  best 
been  described  by  Erich  Pronun  in  his  re- 
cently published  The  Revolution  of  Hope; 
Toicard  a  Humanised  Technology: 

"A  specter  is  stalking  in  our  midst.  ...  A 
completely  mechanized  society,  devoted  to 
maximal  material  output  and  consumption, 
directed  by  computers:  and  In  this  social 
process,  man  himself  Is  being  transformed 
into  a  part  of  the  total  machine,  well  fed 
and  entertained,  yet  passive,  unallve,  and 
with  little  feeling.  With  the  victory  of  the 
new  society,  individualism  and  privacy  will 
have  disappeared.  . .  ." 

The  shattered  schemes  of  all  the  dewy-eyed 
Utopians  which  litter  the  shores  of  history 
are  now  conceivable.  All  the  beautiful  ideal- 
isms which  so  quickly  turned  Into  ugly  forms 
of  fascisms  can  now  be  engineered  and  imple- 
mented. Technology  has  made  the  world  so 
small  and  the  computer  has  given  men  such 
a  powerful  instrtunent  of  social  control,  that 
Individual  dreams,  which  became  local  night- 
mares, can  now  be  worldwide  oatestrophee. 

Or.  Ida  Hoos,  of  the  Space  Sciences  Labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  California,  has  called 
my  attention  to  a  poem  by  Martyn  Skinner 
which  says  It  all: 

"Gone  are  the  days  when  madness  was  con- 
fined 
By  seas  or  hills  from  spreading  through  man- 
kind; 
When,  though  a  Nero  fooled  upon  a  string, 
Wisdom  stUl  reigned  unruffled  In  Peking; 
And  Ood  In  welcome  smiled  upon  Buddha's 

face 
Though  Calvin  In  Oeneva  preached  of  grace. 
For  now  our  Unked-up  globe  has  shrunk  so 

small. 
One  Hitler  In  It  means  mad  days  for  all." 

To  put  It  bluntly,  all  our  eggs  are  in  one 
basket.  We  can  describe  where  we  are  by 
borrowing  the  terms  of  one  of  man's  truly 
great  technological  trliunphs:  we  are  all 
passengers  on  "Spaceship  Earth,"  following  a 
most  uncertain  orbit. 

This  then  Is  the  context  In  which  we  miist 
consider  technology  and  American  society. 
Ramifications  of  our  actions  reverberate  in 
the  Capitols  of  the  world;  we  truly  live  In  a 
"Global  Village". 

Understanding  that  we  are  talking  about 
all  men,  let  us  consider  what  has  already 
happened  to  many  among  us  who  have  sur- 
rendered totally  to  the  machine  and  inhuman 
value  systems.  Promm  described  technological 
man  In  these  chilling  terms:  ",  .  .  (H)avlng 
lost  compassion  and  empathy,  they  do  not 
touch  anybody — nor  can  they  be  touched. 
Their  triumph  in  life  Is  not  to  need  anybody. 
They  take  pride  in  their  untouchabUlty  and 
pleasure  In  being  able  to  hurt  .  .  .  Whether 
this  is  done  in  criminal  or  legitimate  ways 
depends  more  on  social  factors  than  on  psy- 
chological ones." 

With  the  reins  of  computer  technology  in 
such  hands,  we  may  very  well  be  racing  to  our 
own  destruction.  Certainly  a  free  spirit  Is  the 
most  obvious  victim  of  such  breathing  robots, 
and  free  government  is  not  far  behind. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Hayek,  who  was  professor  of 
moral  and  social  science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  from  1960  to  1962,  puts  the  ulU- 
mate  threat  in  these  terms: 

"Man  owes  some  of  his  greatest  success  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  control 
social  life.  In  the  past  the  spontaneous  forces 
'?  growth  asserted  themselves  against  the 
organized   coercion  of  the  state.   With   the 


technical  means  of  control  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Government,  such  assertion  may 
soon  become  impossible." 

The  assertion  of  which  Dr.  Hayek  speaks  is 
not  only  that  of  organized  groups  striving 
to  control  policy;  It  Is  also  individual  man 
himself  yearning  to  be  a  part  of  the  world 
and  to  influence  the  course  of  events  which 
affect  and  alter  his  times.  Promm  makes 
the  extremely  valuable  point  that  If  man 
were  Infinitely  malleable,  If  social  pressures 
could  force  man  Into  any  mold,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  revolutions.  Man.  how- 
ever, simply  is  not  made  that  way.  Fromm 
descrlljes  man  in  these  terms: 

"The  dynamism  of  human  nature  inas- 
much as  it  is  human  is  primarily  rooted  In 
this  need  of  man  to  express  his  faculties  In 
relation  to  the  world  rather  than  In  his  need 
to  use  the  world  for  satisfaction  of  his  physi- 
ological necessities.  This  means:  because  I 
have  eyes,  I  have  the  need  to  see  .  .  .  because 
I  have  a  heart,  I  have  the  need  to  feel  ...  In 
short,  because  I  am  a  man,  I  am  In  need  of 
man  and  of  the  world." 

The  ooxintervalllng  force  which  technology 
and  the  computer  put  at  the  service  of  re- 
pressive Interests  has  been  described  by  a 
New  Left  critic  of  the  American  scene.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  endorse  the  totality  of  Paul 
Goodman's  ideas,  but  he  does  make  a  nimil>er 
of  provocative  points.  In  Like  a  Conquered 
Province,  Goodman  says : 

"Himaan  beings  tend  to  be  excluded  when  a 
logistic"  (that  is,  a  computer-oriented)  "style 
becomes  universally  pervasive,  so  that  values 
and  data  that  cannot  be  standardized  and 
programed  are  excluded,  when  function  Is 
adjusted  to  the  technology  rather  than 
technology  to  function  .  .  .  when  there  de- 
velops an  establishment  of  managers  and 
experts  who  license  and  allot  resources,  and 
which  deludes  Itself  that  It  alone  knows  the 
only  right  method  .  .  .  then  common  folk 
become  docile  clients,  maintained  by  suffer- 
ance, or  they  are  treated  as  deviant." 

Fromm  and  Goodman  are  suggesting  a  cru- 
cial point  to  those  of  us  In  this  room.  We  all 
have  a  sizable  stake  In  America  as  It  is  today; 
while  we  do  not  oppose  change  and  are  un- 
doubtedly not  reactionaries,  yet  we  are  all, 
I  would  suspect,  conservatives  in  the  sense 
that  we  believe  we  must  build  upon  the  past. 
Riot  and  rebellion  are  obnoxious  to  us  all  and 
we  would  unite  in  condemning  violence  as  an 
instrument  of  social  change.  But  the  ques- 
tion must  be  asked:  does  our  emphasis  on 
the  manipulations  of  technological  culture 
deny  man  the  opportunity  to  express  him- 
self? Has  the  erection  of  Intricate  social 
systems  which  demand,  at  the  very  least,  the 
acquiescence  of  the  minority,  placed  road- 
blocks In  the  way  of  the  rational  use  of 
biunan  beings?  In  my  view,  Fromm  and 
Goodman  are  Implying  that  Imposing  a 
mechanistic  culture  between  man  and  his 
needs  to  affect  the  world  creates  rebellion. 

Here  may  indeed  be  the  roots  of  the 
violence  we  see  around  us.  Articulate  and 
aggressive  segments  of  our  society  are  clam- 
oring for  increased  participation  in  the  de- 
cision-making process.  Blacks,  hippies,  stu- 
dents, ghetto  parents,  and  members  of  the 
dissenting  academy  are  united  in  demanding 
a  greater  piece  of  the  action  or,  at  the  very 
least,  a  heightened  sense  of  personal  involve- 
ment in  and  control  over  their  own  destinies. 
All  around  us  we  see  real  anger,  spreading 
disenchantment  with  the  political  process, 
and  a  frequently  hysterical  assault  against 
the  bastions  of  orthodoxy.  Let  me  make  it 
clear:  I  believe  there  is  no  validity  in  vio- 
lence, but  in  condemning  the  action  of  others 
we  must  ask  oiirselves  If  we  do  not  bear  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  creating  an  en- 
vironment which,  by  its  inhuman  systems 
approach,  contributes  to  the  creation  of  vio- 
lence. 

When  I  began  my  studies  of  privacy  over 
five  years  ago,  I  felt  that  the  reaction  of 
man  to  a  depersonalized  atmosphere  could 


be  expressed  by  a  quotation  from  Alfred 
North  Whitehead: 

"Men  might  sink  into  mere  routine  repeti- 
tion of  habitual  acts  and  accustomed  social 
processes  at  a  fairly  low  level,  almost  brain- 
less, as  certain  insects  can  run  a  stable 
society  though  they  have  no  brains." 

But  seeing  problems  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  ghettos  must  force  a  re-examination 
of  all  our  concepts  and  a  re-evaluatlon  of 
social  and  political  modes.  In  any  event,  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  not  all  "common 
folk"  have  become  the  "docile  clients"  en- 
visioned by  Goodman. 

Robert  Theobald  is  concerned  with  the  Im- 
pact of  science  and  technology  on  society  and 
the  economy.  He  has  written  extensively  on 
the  problems  of  modernization,  technologi- 
cal change,  and  economic  growth  patterns. 
In  1964,  he  made  a  statement  which  I  feel 
is  quite  relevant  to  the  issues  I  am  discussing 
with  you  this  evening : 

"Whether  Increasing  violence  and  social 
disorder  can  fairly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
computer  is,  however,  peripheral  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  development  of  a  police 
state  .  .  .  the  generalized  use  of  the  com- 
puter as  a  means  of  societal  control  threat- 
ens to  destroy  at  least  the  right  of  privacy, 
and  very  probably  all  the  present  rights,  of 
the  individual  .  .  ." 

Theobald  is  not  given  to  moving  such 
statements  lightly  and  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  he  underlined  the  "all"  In  that 
quotation. 

Two  years  later.  In  July  1966,  my  Special 
Subconunlttee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy  was 
presented  with  a  proposal  which  probably 
would  have  done  exactly  what  Theobald 
warned  might  happen.  This  was  the  Bureau 
of  tbe  Budget  suggestions  for  a  National  Data 
Bank.  Those  hearings  have  been  so  widely 
discussed  that  I  do  not  feel  I  should  go  into 
tbe  full  story  now. 

Privacy  and  Freedom,  a  brilliant  1967  book 
by  Dr,  Alan  Westin,  and  the  soon  to  be 
published  The  Death  o/  Privacy,  by  Dr.  Jerry 
Rosenberg  have  lengthy  sections  which  de- 
scribe the  ramifications  of  our  hearings. 

The  general  problem  of  computer  privacy 
is  now  receiving  influential  attention.  The 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences' 
Committee  on  the  year  2000  has  a  working 
party  on  "The  Social  Implications  of  the 
Computer."  The  Director,  Dr.  R.  M.  Fano  of 
M.I.T.,  has  Informed  me  that  at  least  a  dozen 
papers  will  be  published  this  year.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  recently  formed 
a  Computer  Science  and  Engineering  Board. 
One  of  Its  major  undertakings  will  be  to 
conduct  a  heavily  fliuinced  study  of  com- 
puters, data  banks,  and  privacy.  Finally,  the 
Harvard  University  Program  on  Technology 
and  Society  will  publish  a  collection  of 
papers  this  summer  under  the  title  Infor- 
mation Systems  and  Democratic  Politics.  My 
1966  speech,  "Science,  Privacy,  and  Law — The 
Need  For  a  Balance"  Is  to  be  Included. 

There  Is  one  point  I  made  at  the  1966 
hearings  on  "The  Computer  and  Invasion  of 
Privacy,"  which  seems  generally  misunder- 
stood. I  said  that  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
the  data  contained  In  such  a  National  Data 
Bank  system  would  always  be  used  by  benev- 
olent men  or  for  benevolent  piirposes. 

Some  people  felt  I  was  questioning  the 
Integrity  of  officials  connected  with  federal 
statistical  programs:  that  is  certainly  not 
true.  In  fact,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  federal  officers  Involved  in  data  collec- 
tion and  publication  but  my  point  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  that  we  cannot  guarantee 
the  level  of  responsibility  of  the  future  users 
of  federally  compiled  dossiers  on  Americans. 

In  addition,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter 
solely  of  integrity.  Let  me  quote  a  statement 
made  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandels  in 
1928: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
government's  purposes  are  beneficient.  Men 
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born  to  freedom  aj«  natiir&Uy  alert  to  reptel 
Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evUmlnded  rul- 
ers. The  greatest  daikgerB  to  liberty  lurk  In 
the  Insidious  encroach nvints  by  men  of  sscsl. 
yell -meaning   but  without  iiiutaKtaiMllns." 

£rlch  Fromm  proyldas  yet  another  Insight 
about   decently   motivated   social   planners: 

"Precisely  because  the  more  conventionally 
minded  managers  do  not  lack  good  wUI,  but 
rather  imagination  and  vision  of  a  fully 
human  life,  they  are  even  more  dangerous, 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanistic  plan- 
ning ...  In  fact,  their  personal  decency 
makes  them  more  immune  to  doubts  about 
the  methods  of  their  planning." 

A  viable  democracy  depends  on  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  pec^le  can  go  their  own  way 
for  the  vast  majority  of  their  daily  experi- 
ences and  satisfactions.  Freedom  from  either 
subtle  or  overt  coercion  Is  the  birthrlglit 
of  our  citizens.  In  a  nation  as  large  and 
as  complex  as  America,  which  contains  so 
many  dllferent  ethnic  and  cultural  heritages, 
no  one  class  of  men — no  matter  how  well 
educated  or  how  nobly  motivated— can  Im- 
pose the  standards  of  their  group  on  the  re- 
mainder of  American  society. 

I  would  tike  to  illustrate  this  from  first 
hearings  conducted  by  my  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy.  In  1965,  we  in- 
vestigated in-depth  the  premises,  principles, 
and  procedures  of  those  who  create  and  ad- 
minister psycholcglcal  tests.  These  were  de- 
cent llb«^  men  whose  goal  was  to  under- 
stand our  society  and  to  move  toward  a 
sound,  scientific  explanation  of  Interpersonal 
relationships.  Tet.  they  created  tests  which 
TlrtuaUy  mirrored  their  own  preconceptions. 
To  proT©  you  were  adjusted,  you  had  to  prove 
it  on  their  terms. 

For  example,  in  one  widely  used  test,  a 
preference  for  Lincoln  over  Waoblngton  Is 
marked  as  an  exhibition  of  a  feminine  char- 
acteristic. When  I  put  the  question  to  the 
experts  who  were  testifying  that  Sonny  Ua- 
ton  would  undoubtedly  prefer  Ltnooln  be- 
cause be  bad  freed  the  Negro  people  from 
slavery,  I  was  met  with  a  stunning  lack  of 
nnderstaziding.  I  pressed  the  question  and 
Innocently  Inquired  which  of  the  experts  be- 
fore me  would  care  to  be  the  one  who  In- 
fonned  Soctny  IJeton  that  he  was  unmascu- 
Ilne;  there  were  no  voltinteera. 

Another  question  whldi  was  asked  on  this 
test  was  "Do  you  believe  In  the  second  com- 
ing of  Chrlstr'  This  wu  placed  In  the  test. 
I  wae  Informed,  to  determine  the  depth  at 
rellgloms  feeling  In  the  peraoti  taking  the 
test.  I  tnqulied  If  thle  qneetion  were  removed 
from  teeU  administered  to  Jews  and  other 
rellgloua  groups,  since  they  did  not  accept 
Jesus  of  Nasareth  as  the  Meeirish.  It  was 
hardly  ooncelvahie  to  my  expert  witnesses 
that  anyone  oould  have  values  totally  dif- 
ferent from  thetr  own  and  I  was  met  wtth  all 
sorts  of  stylish  evasions. 

This  potnts  up  a  very  reel  danger  ot  stand- 
ardleatlan  and  sodal  rigidity  which  might 
flow  firxB  eadi.  a  powerful  instnmient  as  a 
National  Data  Bank.  The  very  same  people 
who  are  actively  lobbying  for  a  truly  effec- 
tive statlstleal  oanter,  containing  Individual 
Idcnttfying  Infommtton,  are  thoas  who  de- 
vised tests  irtiich  cbaraeterise  Sonny  Llston 
effeminate  and  Babbl  Wise  Irrellgloas. 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  a  plan  I  beard 
proposed  in  absolute  sincerity  by  some  ot  the 
most  respected  social  adentlsta  In  our  nattofi, 

It  la  widely  bdleved  that  successful  Ameri- 
cana must  know  bow  and  why  some  Aokir- 
Icans  liave  failed.  Pertiaps  I  should  put  that 
a  little  dilferently  and  say  that  sinne  Ameri- 
cans Just  cannot  understand  why  oth«' 
Americans  are  not  carbon  copies  of  them- 
selves. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  one  way  in  which 
America  Is  meeting  the  problem  ot  poverty 
Is  to  assist  in  the  eonstrtietlon  of  low-cost 
housing.  This  Is  certainly  socially  benefldal 
and  I  have  cast  many  votes  In  the  Conferees 
to  attempt  to  Insure  each  American  a  decent 


place  to  live.  Tet.  the  social  scientists.  In 
their  Beal  to  discover  more  and  more  about 
the  disadvantaged  citizen,  prt^xieed  to  use 
low  cost  housing  as  a  great  pool  of  research 
and  those  who  lived  in  it  as  guinea  pigs. 
They  seriously  proposed  to  bug  each  room 
in  each  apartokent  of  a  federally  sponsored 
low-rent  project.  They  would  then  feed  every 
single  sentence  uttered  by  the  apartment 
dwellers  into  a  computer.  This  computer 
would  then  deliver  a  profile  of  these  Ameri- 
cans and  their  habits  and  compare  the  sta- 
tistical profiles  to  Americans  who  have 
"made  it." 

I  was  outraged  when  I  heard  this  sugges- 
tion and  it  was  not  carried  out.  The  casual 
willingness  to  turn  a  citizen's  life  Into  a 
fisbbowl  did  not  concern  these  social  scien- 
tists; valuable  research  could  be  gained  and, 
while  the  Bill  of  Rights  certainly  protected 
their  privacy.  It  was  not  relevant  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  research. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  Aldous 
Huxley:  "Who  will  mount  guard  over  our 
guardians,  who  will  engineer  the  engineers? 
The  answer  is  a  bland  denial  that  they  need 
any  supervision  .  .  .  PhJ}.s  in  sociology  will 
never  be  corrupted  by  power.  Like  Sir  Gala- 
had's their  strength  Is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
because  their  heart  is  pure;  and  their  heart 
is  pure  because  they  are  scientists  and  have 
taken  six  thousand  hours  of  social  studies." 

No  matter  from  what  source  they  may 
come,  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy  must 
bo  identified  and  resisted.  Liberty  under  law 
is  our  foundation  as  a  stable  nation  and  It  is 
my  conviction  that  a  suffocating  sense  of 
surveniance  wUl  restrict  liberty  and,  ulti- 
mately, undermine  law. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  the  BUI  of 
Eights  and  praise,  yet  again,  the  brilliance  of 
those  who  drafted  it.  WhUe  privacy  is  not 
mentioned  by  name,  the  flrst  ten  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution  contain  provi- 
sions guaranteeing  rights  to  the  Individual 
which  covered  completely  the  range  of  pri- 
vacy invasion  known  In  the  1 8th  century.  A 
man  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  us  his  home 
to  quarter  troops;  a  man  cannot  be  forced 
to  give  testimony  against  himself;  a  man  has 
the  right  to  face  bis  accuser  In  an  adversary 
proceeding  with  the  advice  of  legal  counsel. 
Most  important.  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
concepts  rendered  Into  the  English  language. 
The  Foiirth  Amendment  states  simply:  "TJie 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause  .  .  ." 

In  perhaps  Its  most  powerful  recent  mani- 
festation, Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  GrLncold  Case  In  1966, 
cites  a  number  of  constitutional  guarantees 
and  proclaims:  ".  .  .  The  Bill  of  Rights  have 
penumbras  formed  by  emanations  from  those 
guarantees  that  help  give  them  life  and  sub- 
stance." Sections  of  the  First.  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Ninth  Amendments  create  "ZtHies 
of  Privacy,"  according  to  Justice  Douglas. 

Commenting  on  the  Grlnoold  Case  In  The 
WUconM*  Law  Review  in  10M.  Princeton's 
Cromwell  Professor  of  Law,  William  Beaney, 
states:  "...  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  privacy  to  which  all  persois  okay  lay 
claim  Is  not  a  sterile  or  outmoded  individual 
assertion.  It  is  not  a  claim  restricted  to  an 
arlstocratie  elaas,  or  to  a  fkw  eooentrles  who 
might  prefer  to  resign  from  the  human 
race  ...  A  freedom  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  others  may  share  in  one's  spiritual 
nature,  and  the  ability  to  protect  one's  be- 
liefs, thoughts,  emotions,  and  sensations  from 
unreasonable  intrusions  are  of  the  very 
essence  erf  life  in  a  free  society." 

We  see  then  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
TTRtted  States  provides  a  bulwark  against 
those  who  would  turn  America  Into  a  total 
siirveillance  society.  But  there  are  always 
forces  at  work  to  Invade  privacy  In  an  al- 
legedly noble  pursuit  or  for  other  leas  ad- 


mirable reasons.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  American  experience  many  saw  a  threat 
to  our  infant  free  republic  in  the  proposed 
Allen  and  Sedition  Laws.  In  the  debate  over 
those  Laws  in  the  6th  Oongreas,  Bepreeeota- 
tive  Edward  Livingston  made  a  ringing  dec- 
laration of  what  would  happen  to  society 
should  the  Federal  Oovemment  be  empow- 
ered to  strip  away  protections  of  the  In- 
dividual. In  a  passionate  speech,  he  made  one 
of  the  most  accurate  predictions  of  the  con- 
sequences of  future  actions  against  freedom. 
In  1798.  Livingston  said: 

"The  system  of  espionage  being  thus  estab- 
lished, the  country  will  swarm  with  inform- 
ers, spies,  delators,  and  all  the  odious  k'eptlle 
trlt)e  that  breed  in  the  sunshine  of  despotic 
power.  The  hours  of  the  most  unsuspected 
confidence,  the  intimacies  of  friendship  or 
the  recesses  of  domestic  retirement  will  af- 
ford no  security.  The  companion  whom  you 
most  trust,  the  friend  in  whom  you  mxist 
confide,  are  tempted  to  betray  your  impru- 
dence; to  misrepresent  yoxn:  words;  to  convey 
them,  distorted  by  calumny,  to  the  secret 
tribunal  where  suspicion  is  the  only  evidence 
that  is  heard." 

Let  me  repeat;  that  was  1798,  not  1984t 

To  make  the  Bill  of  Rights  a  living  enUty 
in  a  technologically  sophisticated  world  re- 
quires unceasing  vigUance.  The  dangers 
described  by  Representative  Livingston  In 
the  5th  Congress  are  still  facing  those  of  as 
in  the  91st  Congress.  For  the  United  States 
now  has  the  capacity  to  establish  a  syatein  of 
strict  records  surveillance  which  was,  and  Is, 
the  hallmark  of  Emripean  totalitarian  states 
and  which  was  specifically  rejected  by  our 
Founding  nrthers.  ITie  files  of  federal,  state, 
local  and  private  agencies  bulge  wtth  dossiers 
on  Americans.  A  perfectly  understandable 
thrust  toward  making  the  operation  of  these 
agencies  more  efficient  and  economical  has 
encouraged  the  use  of  computerlnd  Inf  ocma- 
tion  systems.  The  most  recent  investigation 
of  my  Special  Suiioocnmittee  oa.  Invasion  of 
Privacy  brought  forth  the  statement  that  one 
private  credit  organisation  oonildently  ex- 
pects to  have  the  record  of  every  man.  wom- 
an, and  child  in  the  country  within  Its  com- 
puterized system  in  five  yean.  An  Indlvld- 
ual's  credit  history  can  be  retrieved  and  read 
anywhere  In  the  country  witiUn  two  minutes 
after  the  request  is  initiated. 

This  tremendous  ability  to  store  and  re- 
trieve data  has  a  basic  effect  on  Ameriea. 
Throughout  history,  we  have  been  known  as 
the  nation  of  the  second  chance.  Immigrants 
flocked  to  our  shores  becanse  we  offered  a 
new  beginning  for  people  who  found  other 
societies  frustrating  and  repressive.  Tet,  the 
ability,  to  recall  every  event  of  a  person's 
past,  threatens  to  make  this  a  one  chance 
society. 

In  the  same  sense,  we  witnessed  an  inter- 
nal migration  in  the  I9th  centiiry.  Our  grow- 
ing peculation  could  expand  throughout  our 
nnused  lands  within  the  borders  of  America. 
The  concept  of  a  frontier  was  an  sssentlsl 
precondition  to  the  expanstveneas  of  the 
American  society  and,  as  Kedeih-k  Jackson 
Turner  pointed  OMt,  helped  shape  the  Ameri- 
can character. 

New  space  for  the  body  created  a  new  life 
for  the  mind. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  portlcm  of  my 
speech  this  evening  and  to  what  I  would 
reg«rd  as  its  moet  significant  section.  The 
argument  over  privacy  is  frequently  confused 
by  tl>e  belief  that  It  is  space  alone  that  Is  the 
subject  under  discussion.  This  narrow  em- 
phasis permits  the  legitimate  objection  that 
man  to  a  social  creature  and  that  be  demands 
interaction  vrlth  his  fellows. 

If  privacy  merely  refers  to  a  physical  area, 
this  view  Is  perfectly  correct.  Everyone  knows 
that  city  life  lacks  many  of  the  comforts  and 
graces  of  rural  life,  and  yet  urbanisation  Is 
perhaps  the  c«atral  fact  of  population  move- 
ment throughout  history.  Bo  It  would  be 
focrilsh  Indeed  to  Ignore  the  absolute  neoei- 
sity  for  man  to  seek  the  company  of  nelgb- 
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bors.  Yet,  most  observers  have  found  an 
equally  powerful  oounterforce  and  tliat  is 
withdrawal  from  society  for  certain  periods. 

In  1961,  Sociologist  Erving  Goffman  de- 
scribed this  basic  conflict  in  these  terms: 

"Our  sense  of  being  a  person  can  come 
from  being  drawn  into  a  wider  social  unit; 
our  sense  of  selfhood  can  arise  through  the 
little  ways  in  which  we  resist  the  pull.  Our 
status  is  iMtcked  by  the  solid  buildings  of  the 
world,  while  our  sense  of  personal  identity 
often  resides  In  the  cracks." 

The  concept  of  space  for  the  health  of  the 
societies  ot  lower  animals  was  the  subject  of 
a  brilliant  book  by  Robert  Ardrey.  Published 
in  196fl.  The  Territorial  Imperative  sets  fcM^h 
example  after  example  of  animal  behavior 
which  suggests  that  the  jriiyslcal  ordering 
and  control  over  a  space  Is  a  basic  drive.  This 
powerful  instinct  in  lower  animals  is  shown 
to  precede  mating  and  Is  demonstrated  as  the 
major  way  in  which  one  individual  differ- 
entiates its^f  from  the  rest  of  his  species. 
Ardrey  makes  a  compelling  argument  that 
demands  the  conclusion  that  what  operates 
BO  universally  in  animals  is  relevant  to  un- 
derstanding human  nature  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  per- 
sonality needs  a  peych<^oglcal  living  space 
just  as  the  body  insists  upon  an  area  at  phys- 
ical autonomy.  I  believe  that  The  Territorial 
Imperative  in  lower  animals  has  a  counter- 
part in  man  which  I  call  The  Intellectual 
Imperative.  The  Intellectual  Imperative  is  as 
■esential  to  mental  health  as  The  Territorial 
Imperative  is  to  a  sense  ot  physical  security. 
In  my  view,  psychological  integrity  is  as  Im- 
portant as  bodily  integrity.  A  stable  society 
cannot  be  constructed  or  maintained  if  ille- 
gal searches  and  seizures  are  permitted 
through  a  man's  Ideas  and  bdiefs  while  his 
papers  and  effects  are  protected  by  law. 

When  I  flrst  raised  qneetlonB  aboirt  the 
vahdlty  of  the  use  ot  the  polygraph  five  years 
ago,  I  called  it  "mental  wiretapping."  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  lie  detectors  Just  did  not 
work  at  any  reliable  level  of  accuracy  was 
important  to  my  opposition  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  training  of  the  polygraph  op- 
erator was  frequently  so  incredibly  sleepy. 
But,  basically,  what  I  objected  to  was  that 
tbers  Is  a  portion  of  man  that  no  one  can 
invade  without  the  f\iU  ^proval  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  no  case  should  it  be  a  precondi- 
tion for  employment  at  lower  or  Clerical 
levels,  which  was  the  situation  I  uncovered 
In  certain  federal  agencies  in  19«4. 

In  1058.  Pope  Plus  zn  made  this  state- 
ment: "And  just  as  It  Is  Ullalt  to  appropriate 
uiother's  goods  or  to  make  an  attempt  on 
his  bodily  integrity  without  his  oonaent,  so 
it  Is  not  pennlaslble  to  enter  into  his  inner 
domain  against  his  will,  whatever  the  tech- 
nique or  method  used." 

Similarly,  the  wptmA  at  informatlan  about 
a  man  mixt  be  under  his  oontrol.  Naturally, 
In  the  punnilt  of  a  stable  sodeity,  law  must  be 
maintained  and  tiks  tools  that  science  and 
teciuwlogy  have  provided  us  must  be  used 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  thoee  who  obey  the 
law.  But,  as  X  believe  I  have  demonstrated, 
technology  frequently  operates  by  Its  own 
laws  which  are  oooaslooaily  peripheral,  at 
best,  to  the  purposes  of  soedety.  To  oonduct 
a  normal,  healthy  life  a  man  must  have  pri- 
vacy and  this  meazts  thai  he  must  have  areas 
where  he  Is  assured  of  proteotion  from  what 
Livingston  called  "the  odious  reptile  trltie." 

Professor  Charles  Fried  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  puts  the  need  for  privacy  in  extreme 
terms.  He  says: 

"Privacy  is  the  necessary  oootext  for  rela- 
tionships we  would  hardly  be  human  if  we 
had  to  do  without — ^the  relatlom ships  of  love, 
friendship,  and  trust.  IntUnaey  Is  the  sharing 
of  InTormatton  about  one's  actions,  beliefs,  or 
emotions  which  <me  does  not  share  wtth  all 
and  which  one  has  the  right  not  to  sbars 
with  anyone.  By  oonfMrlng  thU  right,  privacy 
creates  the  moral  capital  which  we  spend  in 
frleudBhip  and  love." 


In  my  concept  of  The  Intellectual  Impera- 
tive, man  may  choose  those  in  whim  he 
wishes  to  oonflde.  He  may  discuss  any  issue 
in  any  terms  he  may  desire  and  be  assured 
that  an  indiscretion  of  phrase  or  even  an  In- 
decency of  thought  win  remain  private.  A 
space  of  pyscbologlcal  control  permits  ideas 
to  be  discussed  freely  and  openly  within  his 
territory  and  with  the  guarantee  that  strict 
public  accountability  will  not  follow.  It  is 
Jtist  this  blurring  of  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate which  makes  Invasion  of  privacy  so 
obnoxious  to  personal  integrity  and  to 
civilized  society.  No  Idea  springs,  like  Athena 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  fully  formed.  The 
translation  of  Idea  Into  insight,  of  knowledge 
into  wisdom,  follows  as  many  different 
courses  as  there  are  Individuals  who  think.  It 
is  impossible  to  produce  a  flow  chart  which 
can  predict  or  channel  the  maturation  of  a 
thought. 

This  leads  to  the  psychological  truth  that 
the  betrayal  of  Intimacy  is.  In  essence,  the 
greatest  invasion  of  privacy.  But  it  is  equally 
harmful  to  society  if  the  experiences  of  pri- 
vate life  become  shallow.  If  you  cannot  reside 
in  an  atmosphere  of  security,  if  you  must 
remain  guarded — suspicious  of  those  in  whom 
you  oonflde — you  diminish  the  commitments 
of  private  life.  And  without  someithing  to  de- 
fend, without  relationships  of  trust  and  love 
in  your  private  life,  you  are  going  to  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  strongly  defend  the  public 
welfare. 

Wh&t  I  am  saying  Is  that  The  Intellectual 
Imperative  permits  man  to  strengthen  his 
belief  In  abstractions  like  patriotism  by 
creating  personal  realities  Like  friendship  and 
trust.  I  believe  that  my  concept  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Imperative  leads  to  the  point  that 
you  cannot  love  anything,  if  you  are  afraid 
to  reveal  yourself  to  another. 

The  oontrol  of  the  flow  of  information 
about  yourself,  about  your  actions,  about 
your  beliefs,  is  then  seen  as  a  crucial  aspect 
of  a  djrnamlc  society.  Urban  mass  culture 
has  destroyed  for  most  of  us  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  freely  The  Territorial  Impera- 
tive; the  advance  of  computer  and  other 
technologies  threatens  The  Intellectual  Im- 
perative. Physically,  we  are  constantly  in  a 
crowd:  InteUectuaUy,  technology  has  pro- 
vided devices  to  make  our  forgotten  actions 
and  our  unacknowledged  thoughts  known  to 
the  crowd.  This  is,  I  beUeve,  what  Is  meant 
by  depersonalization  and  dehumanizatlon 
and,  as  I  have  tried  to  suggest  earlier,  may 
be  a  root  cause  for  the  violenxse  in  our  nation. 

The  American  use  of  technology  has  made 
man  Immense — within  the  next  few  months, 
a  human  footstep  will  be  on  the  8\irface  of 
the  moon.  Tet  technology  has  also  diminished 
man  and  threatens  to  make  him  less  than 
human.  WhUe  every  computer  card  received 
from  a  large  organization  as  a  bill,  a  financial 
statement,  or  a  summation  of  personal  his- 
tory carries  the  warning  "Do  not  fold,  muti- 
late, or  spindle,"  individual  man  receives 
little  assurance  from  the  sender  thaX  he  him- 
self will  not  be  folded,  mutilated  and 
spindled. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  anyone  who 
criticizes  Uie  forms  taken  by  the  new  tech- 
nology is  somehow  against  technology  and, 
therefore,  progress.  There  Is  the  implication 
that  the  expression  of  some  of  the  views  I 
have  given  you  this  evening  would  have 
caused  me  to  oppose  the  use  of  indoor  plumb- 
ing because  it  destroyed  a  society  based 
around  the  village  pump.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  To  paraplirase  Sliakespeare.  I  come  to 
praise  the  new  technology,  not  to  bury  it.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  praise  man  and 
see  that  he  is  not  burled  under  computer- 
generated  data.  Computer  professionals  by 
and  large  know  the  limitations  of  their  ma- 
chines and  they  know  that  the  output  of  a 
computer  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
data  fed  In.  Tht  standard  acronym  Is  OIOO: 
Garbage  In:  Garbage  Out.  My  purpose  Is  to 


disabuse  nonprofessionals  of  the  notion  that 
It  really  means  Oarbage  In.  Gospel  Out. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech,  I  con- 
structed a  slightly  facetious  example  of  tech- 
nology as  God,  and  man  as  humble  peni- 
tent. Some  of  the  most  vocal  defenders  of 
the  unevaluated  use  of  technology  sound 
very  much  as  if  they  truly  believe  they  are 
theologians  and  that  they  are  Justifying  the 
operation's  Immutable  laws,  which  are  un- 
changeable because  they  are  the  dicta  of 
divinity. 

I  take  quite  the  opposite  view.  Tools  are 
for  the  use  of  man  and  their  valid  xise  does 
not  harm  man;  only  their  abuse  does.  Al- 
though I  may  be  widely  known  as  a  com- 
puter critic,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  forceful 
assertion  of  privacy  need  not  be  contradic- 
tory to  the  fullest  exploitation  of  the  miracle 
of  electronic  data  processing.  The  computer 
is  as  vital  to  efficient  government  as  civil 
liberties  are  to  the  citizen's  confidence  in 
democratic  government.  This  search  for  a 
balance,  the  attempt  to  Isolate  and  control 
the  toxic  elements  in  the  tonic  of  technol- 
ogy, is  now  a  major  challenge.  Tot.  basically, 
it  challenges  our  faith  in  ourselves.  It  chal- 
lenges our  ability  to  use  our  skills  in  the 
service  of  man. 

John  Diebold  has  protiably  coined  more 
money  from  the  new  technology  than  any 
other  man;  he  even  coined  the  word  "auto- 
mation." In  1904,  he  made  the  statement 
with  which  I  would  like  to  close  my  speech : 

"The  problem  of  Identifying  and  under- 
standing goals  to  match  the  new  means  that 
technology  provides  us  is  the  central  prob- 
lem of  our  time — one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems in  htunan  history.  Its  solution  can  be 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  one  of  the  most 
im[>ortant  areas  for  human  activity.  And  the 
time  Is  now." 

In  1969,  even  more  than  ever,  the  tlnte  is 
now. 

Speech  or  Congressman  Corneltos  B.  Gal- 

LAGROI,    CHAaMAN,    RiOHT   TO    PMVACT    In- 

QTjfiT,  Befokz  New  Jexset  Stats  APL-CIO 

AT  Tratmokz  Hotel  n»  ATUiirrrc  Cm,  N  J  , 

JtrwE  4,  1970 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opix>rtunlty  to 
address  again  Oie  New  Jersey  State  Conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO.  In  the  past,  we  have 
met  together  in  happier  times  and  a  partic- 
ularly sorrowful  note  today  is  the  tragic 
death  of  that  great  man  of  labor  and  America. 
Walter  Reuther,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  time 
in  our  Nation's  history  when  men  of  such 
compassion  and  wisdom  are  more  necessary. 
Walter  Reuther  was  a  great  leader"of  orga- 
nized labor,  but  perhaps  more  Important,  he 
exercised  a  powerful  moral  leadership  in  our 
Nation. 

I  think  It  is  entirely  appropriate  to  con- 
aider  the  direction  in  which  organized  labor 
is  going  to  move  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century.  I  propose  to  discuss  with  you  today 
a  soiuce  of  particular  concern  to  me  and  why 
I  believe  it  Is  of  especially  vital  Importance 
to  labor's  future.  I  will  direct  my  remarks 
today  to  invasion  of  privacy  and  the  very  real 
threat  posed  to  union  members,  collective 
bargaining,  and  the  union  movement  by  the 
new  technology. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  description  of 
the  actions  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
dealing  with  F.  Lee  Bailey's  leadership  of  the 
recent  air  controller's  "sick  out."  One  does 
not  have  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  conduct  to  be  appalled  at  the  weap- 
ons of  the  new  technology  which  were  used 
against  labor  by  the  Oovemnaent. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  assembled 
records  of  Mr.  Bailey's  past  public  appear- 
ances, including  news  and  television  film, 
and  requested  Government  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  to  create  a  personality  profile 
on  him.  In  addiUon,  they  coUected  Mr.  Bai- 
ley's records  of  his  dealings  with  Federal 
agencies  in  the  past,  specifically  his  school 
reports  and  the  evaluations  of  teachers  and 
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counseling  personnel.  Armed  with  this  col- 
lection of  fact  and  fiction,  of  b«rd  d*t«  and 
loose  opinion,  the  OoTernment'i  manage- 
ment people  concluded  that  Mr.  Bailey's  m*- 
Jor  strengths  and  weaknesses  oould  be  played 
to,  or  manipulated  by,  the  Government's 
bargainers. 

It  may  have  been  a  "sick  out"  by  the  con- 
trollers, but  It  was  a  "sick  In"  at  the  PAA. 

This  was  the  first  formal  recognition,  to 
the  beet  of  my  knowledge,  that  such  tradi- 
tional Issues  as  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions were  less  important  than  the  personal- 
ity and  psychological  makeup  of  a  union's 
chief  negotiator.  Since  the  Federal  Ctown- 
ment  seta  the  policy  for  private  industry  In 
BO  many  areas,  I  regard  it  as  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  significant  turning  points  In  the 
htstof7  of  American  labor  relations. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  now  given  to  such  tactics,  with  the 
world's  largest  en^loyer  now  endorsing  the 
worst  possible  uses  of  the  new  technology  In 
Its  relations  with  its  employees,  It  Is  not  at 
all  hard  to  predict  that  virtually  every  labor 
negotiation  will  now  have  a  "wild  card"  in  It. 
What  is  that  "wild  card?"  It  is  the  personal 
background  and  private  characteristics  of 
labor's  representatives.  It  is  the  easy  Incur- 
sion Into  the  allegedly  secret  planning  ses- 
sions of  the  union's  leaders.  Ultimately,  It 
is  the  destruction  of  the  effectiveness  of 
those  who  q>eak  for  the  union. 

And,  naturally.  If  your  elected  representa- 
tives are  stripped  of  their  power  to  move  ag- 
gressively and  creatively  In  your  own  beat 
interests,  what  will  happen  to  the  Individual 
labor  union  member? 

I  say  that  he  will  be  left  defenseless  against 
a  united  front  of  management  which  will  be 
free  to  probe  and  pry  Into  every  part  of  his 
life.  I  think  we  may  well  see  the  return  of  a 
peephole  in  the  wall  of  every  latrine  and  a 
great  Increase  In  the  use  of  such  things  as  lie 
detector  tests  for  even  maintenance  em- 
ployees. 

Truly,  I  8u^>ect  that  the  dawning  of  the 
Age  of  Aquarius  will  really  be  the  dawning 
of  the  Age  of  Aquariums,  In  whl::h  everybody 
has  to  live  most  of  his  life  In  a  fish  bowl.  And 
most  American  citizens  will  be  entirely  naked 
as  their  thoughts  will  be  open  to  psychologi- 
cal testers,  their  beliefs  open  to  lie  dstsotots. 
and  where  even  their  blood  can  damn  them 
forever. 

"Come  on,  Gallagher,"  you  may  say  at  that 
point.  Even  their  blood? 

Unfortunately,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth, 
(300.000  in  Federal  funds  are  being  used  In 
a  Maryland  study  to  determine  which  young 
men  have  a  XTY  chromcsome  in  their  blood. 
There  Is  a  faint  suspicion  that  type  of  blood 
Is  bad  blood  and  th*t  It  leads  to  aggressive 
and  anti-social  behavior.  Let  on  by  the  flim- 
siest possible  evidence,  your  tax  dollars  are 
now  being  expended  to  take  blood  tests  which 
may  possibly  show  young  men  who  someday 
may  commit  a  crime. 

Now,  let  us  be  very  sober  about  this.  We 
all  know  that  some  criminal  behavior  Is  not 
explained  by  the  personal  siirroundlngs  In 
which  a  young  man  may  grow  up.  Some  of 
our  richest  children  turn  to  crime  and  de- 
linquency and  so  If  the  bad  blood  could  be 
identified  as  a  trigger  to  such  behavior.  It 
might  disclose  young  men  who  could  be 
helped  at  any  early  age  and  diverted  from 
future  violence. 

All  well  and  good.  But  hpfi  has  this  pro- 
gram been  administered?  It  seems  that  those 
now  In  the  research  phase,  who  may  be  iden- 
tified as  having  the  XTY,  are  not  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  release  of  their  names  Into 
the  criminal  Jxutlce  system.  It  may  be  even- 
tually conceivable  that  such  a  prediction  of 
beliavior.  based  on  bad  blood,  may  be  re- 
liable, but  at  this  jMlnt  In  the  study  even  the 
chief  investigators  tn  Uie  program  have  told 
me  that  remits  of  previous  tests  have  shown 
nothing. 
So  based  upon  absolutely  no  solid  fact,  a 


(^oud  of  suspicion  Is  going  to  be  spread  over 
the  futtire  of  any  young  man  who  h<is  the 
XTY.  In  addition,  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  these  children  were  not  informed  of  the 
purpose  of  the  tests.  It  was  only  after  my 
Privacy  Subcommittee  had  expressed  outrage 
that  a  consent  form  was  employed 

But  the  misapplications  of  advanced  re- 
search can  always  be  used  by  unscrupulous 
men  and  their  allegations  that  they  base 
their  opinions  on  science  can  dispel  most  tra- 
ditions based  on  law  and  humanity.  I  would 
only  ask  you  to  consider  how  much  more 
powerful  the  Government  could  have  been  In 
its  negotiations  with  the  air  controllers,  had 
it  been  able  to  whisper  around  the  informa- 
tion that  the  aggressive  F.  Lee  Bailey  had 
the  bad  blood. 

After  all,  based  upon  the  opinions  of  doc- 
tors who  had  never  even  seen  him  in  the 
flesh,  the  FAA  did  whisper  around  the  fact 
that  the  guiding  force  of  his  career  was  "to 
destroy  authority."  How  much  more  power- 
ful such  a  description  would  have  been  if 
they  could  have  added  the  fact  that  he  had 
the  XYY. 

Surely  here  we  can  find  one  answer  to  that 
old  question:  "If  you  have  nothing  to  hide, 
why  be  concerned  about  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy?" You  may  not  know  It,  but  you  or  your 
children  may  have  the  XYY  chromosome  to 
hide.  And  I  regret  to  say  that  the  dangers  of 
dictating  an  American's  future  by  a  drop  of 
his  blood  are  rivaled  by  what  you  or  your 
child  might  see  In  an  inkblot. 

Again,  I  can  hear  many  of  you  saying, 
"Come  on,  Gallagher."  What  possibly  could 
be  the  danger  to  me  or  my  children  In  what 
we  see  In  an  Inkblot? 

And  once  again,  I  regret  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  telling  the  truth.  Yes,  my  friends,  you 
have  another  real  and  personal  reason  to  be- 
come friends  of  privacy,  for  the  most  recent 
success  of  my  Privacy  Subcommittee  has  been 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  discrediting 
a  proposal  to  psychologically  test  every  single 
e-year-old  child  In  the  Nation  for  possible 
criminal  potential. 

Every  6-year-old  In  the  country  was  to  be 
tested  and,  should  he  flunk,  he  would  be  sub- 
jected to  massive  psychological  manipula- 
tion and,  should  he  continue  to  be  suspected 
of  some  sort  of  deviation,  he  would  be  sent 
off  to  a  special  camp  for  close  order  drill  In 
conformity. 

The  greatest  single  difficulty  we  had  in 
scuttling  this  bizarre  thought  was  that  most 
people  regarded  it  as  a  Joke.  But  it  was  for- 
warded, on  White  House  stationery,  to  the 
Secretary  of  HeeUth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  you 
Just  cannot  get  any  more  serious  than  that 
In  America. 

I  could  go  Into  great  detail  on  this  plan 
and  about  Its  proud  parent.  Dr.  Arnold  Hut- 
schnecker.  I  could  point  out  that  the  testa 
upon  which  he  would  have  relied,  including 
the  Inkblot,  have  been  shown  to  be  accurals 
only  slightly  mors  than  60  percent  of  the 
time.  I  could  refer  to  the  1965  Investigation 
of  my  Privacy  Subcommittee  and  our  dis- 
covery that  certain  tests  would  have  con- 
cluded that  Sonny  Llston  was  effeminate  and 
any  leader  of  the  Jewish  faith  was  irreligious. 
I  could  point  out  that  Dr.  Hutschnecker  has 
no  children  of  his  own  and  does  not  treat 
children  In  his  practice. 

But  what  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  those 
were  your  own  children  Dr.  Hutschnecker 
was  proposing  to  rip  from  your  wife's  arms 
and  send  to  "a  romantic  setting  out  West," 
as  he  describes  It.  It  sounds  more  like  an 
American  Dachau  to  me. 

By  testing  tots,  the  good  herr  doktor  was 
really  going  to  mop  up  moppets.  He  was  seri- 
ously proposing  to  use  an  allegedly  objective 
application  of  science  to  make  very  sure  that 
only  a  certain  kind  of  man,  with  a  certain' 
kind  of  outlook  and  background,  could  have 
any  kind  of  Influence  In  America. 


This  cast  of  his  mind  was  revealed  when  he 
endorsed  the  concept  that  every  man  who 
holds  or  seeks  a  position  of  power — such  as  a 
Congressman  or  a  union  leader — in  America 
should  fljst  get  a  mental  health  certificate. 
This  would  weed  out  anyone  who  deviated 
from  somebody's  norm  and  would  assure  that 
only  one  kind  of  person  could  ever  be  choosen 
by  his  fellow  men  to  lead  them. 

I  objected  most  strongly  to  that  proposal 
because  it  woiUd  direcUy  deny  the  diversity 
which  is  America's  strength  and  also  because 
I  rather  suspect  that  no  one  worthwhile 
could  get  such  a  Government  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. With  all  the  troubles  which  holding 
public  office  brings,  you  have  to  be  slightly 
unbalanced  these  days  even  to  offer  yoxir 
name  for  a  position  of  leadership. 

When  the  Federal  AviaUon  Agency's  per- 
sonaUty  profile  on  Mr.  Bailey  was  first  uncov- 
ered, I  Immediately  thought  of  those  hospi- 
tal and  doctor  movies  we  have  all  seen.  I 
imagined  the  following  phrase  coming  over 
the  administration's  intercom:  "Calling  Dr 
Hutschnecker— Dr.  Hutschnecker,  report  to 
the  FAA.  please." 

For  here  was  living  proof  that  whUe  his 
specific  proposal  may  have  been  abandoned, 
the  basis  for  Its  eventual  vrldespread  appli- 
cation already  existed  and  a  significant  part 
of  it  was  already  in  practice. 

And  so  another  specific  answer  Is  suggested 
to  the  question:  "n  I  have  nothing  to  hide, 
why  should  I  be  concerned  about  Invasion  of 
privacy?"  You  or  your  chUd  may  have  had 
bad  dreams  the  night  before  you  faced  the 
Inkblot  and  without  vigorous  and  effective 
concern  over  privacy,  your  family  might  have 
learned  whether  Dr.  Hutschnecker  was  right 
in  calling  the  camp  "a  romantic  setting  out 
West,'  or  if  I  was  right  In  describing  it  as  "an 
American  Dachau." 

In  fairness  to  the  Doctor,  I  must  mention 
that  he  is  not  the  only  man  In  America  work- 
ing on  plans  to  freeze  out  the  sense  of  pter- 
sonal  freedom  and  achievement  which  is  so 
precious  in  our  society.  For  example,  several 
years  ago.  I  attended  a  seminar  In  which  some 
of  the  most  respected  social  scientists  In  our 
Nation  seriously  proposed  to  bug  every  single 
room  In  a  federally  sponsored  low  rent  hous- 
ing project.  I  strongly  objected  to  that  mas- 
sive Invasion  of  citizen's  privacy  and  It  was 
not  done. 

There  Is  another  point  which  must  be 
made  before  this  group  and  that  is  the  broad 
range  of  threats  against  collective  bargaining 
and  the  very  existence  of  strong,  effective 
labor  unions.  Every  individual  American  and 
every  union  member  has  a  real  and  vital 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  his  own  privacy, 
but  I  contend  that  this  is  equally  true  for 
organizations  as  well. 

As  I  have  showxf,  the  effectiveness  of  your 
leaders  can  be  fatally  damaged  by  invasions 
of  their  personal  privacy,  but  there  Is  also 
the  question  of  the  privacy  oT  the  discussions 
which  must  take  place  before  the  bargaining 
session  begins.  We  all  know  that  the  first 
offer  Is  not  the  final  offer  and  the  original  de- 
mand may  only  hint  at  the  direction  In  which 
a  union's  demands  will  go.  These  eventual 
positions  must  be  secret  for  If  they  are  known 
by  the  other  side,  you  may  be  engaging  In 
collective  bargaining  but  the  Industry  will 
destroy  It  by  knowing  everything  in  advance. 

And  the  new  technology  can  penetrate  any- 
thing, anywhere,  anytime. 

The  davmlng  of  the  age  of  aquariums 
means  that  rooms  are  really  fishbowls  and 
that  something  far  more  deadly  than  the 
Beatles'  "Yellow  Submarine"  can  surface  and 
put  Its  periscope  Into  a  supposedly  private 
meeting.  Wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  bugs,  parabolic  micro- 
phones, closed  circuit  TV  cameras,  remote 
control  miniature  satellites,  tb«  infinity 
transmitter — the  range  of  the  Intrusive  de- 
vices spawned  by  the  new  tecbnalofy  !•  1"°' 
mense,  and  powerful  organisations  can  and 
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have  employed  them  to  learn  what  they  fee! 
ihev   must   know. 

ft  is  Interesting  to  recaU  that  most  of  these 
uevlces  have  been  developed  for  military  and 
foreign  Intelligence-gathering  operations.  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  you  remember  the 
not-too-far-distant  days  when  the  labor 
movement  was  considered  an  Internal  enemy. 
It,  IS  not  at  all  far  fetched  to  Imagine  a  do- 
mestic version  of  the  LiXterty  or  the  Pueblo 
cruising  in  those  fishbowls  I  have  mentioned. 

Indeed  the  whole  thrust  of  the  surveil- 
lance me.itality  which  is  now  so  powerful  in 
Governm.  at  and  industry  circles,  seems  to  be 
to  regard  the  American  jjeople  as  the  enemy. 
Pointing  to  a  TuzzUy  defined  version  of  na- 
tional security  and  playing  upon  popular 
fears,  they  push  toward  finding  the  criminal 
tendency  In  every  American,  Just  as  Dr. 
Hutschnecker  said  he  was  "focusing  on  the 
criminal  mind  of  the  child." 

This  is  not  based  on  mere  conjecture  on 
my  part.  I  was  truly  appalled  to  notice  the 
other  day  that  an  Administration  witness 
testified  before  a  House  committee  that  the 
total  amount  spent  on  foreign  and  military 
intelligence  was  $3.8  billion.  Especially 
chilling  was  that  this  Incredible  figure  did 
not  include  the  budget  of  the  CIA  and  the 
Department  of  State. 

Let  me  repeat  that  amount:  12.8  billion, 
excluding  the  CIA  and  the  Department  of 
State.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  radical  or  a 
militant  to  be  outraged  at  that  figure.  All 
yon  have  to  be  is  an  American  concen.ed 
about  the  future  of  democracy  and  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  expand  further  on  what  seems  to 
be  the  war  on  our  children  and  try  to  put 
invasion  of  privacy  Into  a  little  broader 
frame.  All  of  us  who  are  parents  have  prob- 
ably followed  a  very  similar  procedure  as  our 
own  children  matured.  When  our  child  was 
very  small,  he  either  slept  In  the  same  room 
with  us  or  the  door  to  his  own  room  was 
always  wide  open.  As  he  became  older,  we 
permitted  more  and  more  privacy  until  he 
would  finally  regard  another  room  as  his 
own  and.  in  most  families,  had  the  right  to 
firmly  shut  the  door  against  even  his  own 
parents  at  certain  times. 

But  the  surveillance  mentality  thinks  that 
that  door  must  always  be  open  and  regards 
that  room  as  always  subject  to  spying  eyes 
and  all-hearing  ears. 

A  compassionate  mother  and  father  have 
become  a  vindictive  big  brother.  And  big 
brother  treats  the  rest  of  us  exactly  like 
babies. 

So,  if  we  want  to  be  men  and  have  the 
right  to  associate  with  other  men  In  organi- 
zations such  as  labor  unions,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  insist  upon  the  right  to  close  that 
door  against  the  increasingly  nosey,  demand- 
ing, and  dictatorial  big  brothers  In  our  so- 
ciety. 

This.  then,  suggests  the  final  answer  to  the 
question:  "If  I  have  nothing  to  hide,  why 
should  I  be  concerned  about  invasion  of 
privacy?" 

We  can  only  assure  our  hard  won  status  as 
functioning  adults  and  the  victories  won  by 
organizations  working  for  us,  by  slamming 
shut  that  door  against  the  privacy  invaders. 

And  I  have  succeeded  In  slamming  shut 
that  door  against  some  of  the  privacy  In- 
vaders m  the  past  and  I  have  been  warning 
agaln.st  these  threats  for  many  years.  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  note  that  organized 
labor  has  commissioned  a  privacy  study.  The 
re.sults  from  your  work,  so  far,  have  rein- 
forced my  feelings  about  the  Ue  detector  and 
confirmed  the  facts  disclosed  by  another  In- 
vestigation of  my  privacy  inquiry:  the  In- 
credible mass  of  records  on  the  financial,  so- 
cial, and  moral  life  of  Americans  now  In  the 
hands  of   the  credit  reporting   Industry. 

So  some  people  are  listening  to  the  often 
solo  cry  I  have  been  raising  for  8  years.  But 
f.ir  too  few  share  our  concerns,  my  friends, 


and  so  I  would  appeal  to  you  to  communi- 
cate with  your  own  representatives  In  the 
legislature  and  In  the  Congress. 

For  of  all  the  many  threats  which  face 
America,  I  continue  to  believe  that  Invasion 
of  privacy  will  affect  each  of  us  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  of  the  other  great  issues  of 
our  times. 

If  we  are  going  to  survive  as  a  nation  of 
free,  mature,  and  Independent  men  and  not 
become  a  nursery  of  helpless,  walling  babies, 
we  must  fight  for  our  own  privacy  and  for 
the  privacy  of  our  own  organizations. 

Let  me  remind  you  once  again  that  it  is 
yours  and  your  children's  beliefs  that  will 
allegedly  be  discovered  by  lie  detectors;  it 
will  be  yours  and  your  children's  future  that 
■will  be  destroyed  by  allegations  of  the  XYY 
and  bad  blood;  it  «'lll  be  your's  and  your 
children's  opinions  and  thoughts  allegedly 
uncovered  by  psychological  testing. 

And  it  will  be  your  own  leaders  and  your 
own  unions  which  will  be  rendered  power- 
less by  a  Government  or  a  btislness  firm 
which  does  not  care  for  privacy.  Let  me 
again  point  out  that  the  new  technology 
allows  them  to  listen  in  on  a  whole  office,  a 
whole  factory,  and  even  a  whole  city. 

And  our  old  friend,  the  computer,  has  now 
develojjed  the  capacity  to  weed  a  single  con- 
versation among  thousands,  a  single  voice 
among  millions,  and  to  make  public  a 
hushed,  supposedly  private  conversation. 

And  so  I  appeal  to  you  today  to  care  for 
privacy — it  is  yours,  and  if  you  lose  it,  you 
will  have  lost  everything.  And  all  of  us  will 
have  lost  a  great  Nation. 

(From  Trans-Action  magazine;  published  by 
Rutgers  University,  July/ August  1971 1 

DbTTGCING  and  SCHOOLtNC 

(By  Charles  Witter) 

Miuimal  brain  dysfunction  (MBD),  one  of 
at  least  38  names  attached  to  a  subset  of 
learning  dlsabiUties,  can  significantly  hinder 
a  grammar  school  student  of  average  or 
above-average  intelligence  from  achieving  his 
full  potential.  Hyperactive,  often  loud  and 
demanding  and  little  resimnaive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others  (or  himself),  the  MBD  child 
can  be  seen  as  the  very  model  of  the  uncon- 
trollable student.  Then,  30  years  ago,  it  was 
discovered  that  amphetamines,  stimulants 
and.  or  tranquilizers  could  calm  the  hyperac- 
tive child  who  was  so  often  disruptive  in 
class  or  at  home.  Amphetamines  and  stimu- 
lants such  as  Ritalin  have  a  "paradoxicfU 
effect"  in  the  prepubescent  child:  lnst«ad  of 
being  "speed,"  they  actually  slow  him  down, 
make  him  more  tractable  and  teachable  and 
permit  calm  to  be  restored  for  the  harassed 
parent  and  overburdened  teacher. 

Such  was  the  conventional  wisdom  on  29 
September  1970  when  Congressman  Corne- 
lius E.  Challagher  (D-New  Jersey)  convened 
a  hearing  of  his  House  F>rivacy  Subcommit- 
tee. This  article  Is  a  critique  of  the  hearing 
and  an  urgent  appeal  for  social  scientists  to 
assert  humanist  concern  in  a  world  increas- 
ingly reliant  on  biochemical  manipulation. 

For  the  child  who  Is  very  carefully  tested 
by  a  team  of  neurologists,  pediatricians, 
psychologists  and  educators,  the  symptoms  of 
MBD  can  be  masked  by  drugs  In  as  high  as 
80  percent  of  the  cases,  according  to  some 
authorities.  Others  say  SO  percent,  while  dis- 
senters state  that  the  good  results  are  either 
the  result  of  increased  personal  attention 
received  by  the  child  or  the  magical  prop- 
erties the  child  ascribes  to  the  drug.  A 
careful  reading  of  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  testimony  at 
the  Gallagher  hearing  suggests  that  200,000 
children  in  the  United  States  are  now  be- 
ing given  amphetamine  and  stimulant  ther- 
apy, with  probably  another  100,000  receiv- 
ing tranquilizers  and  antidepressants. 

All  the  experts  agree,  however,  that  the  use 
of  medication  to  modify  the  behavior  of 
grammar  school  children  will  radically   In- 


crease— "zoom"  was  the  word  connected  with 
the  man  most  responsible  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  program  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  (NIMH) .  Already  spe- 
cialists tn  this  therapeutic  method  state  that 
at  least  80  percent  of  ghetto  children  are 
candidates,  and  this  figure  cculd  run  as  high 
as  four  to  six  million  of  the  general  gram- 
mar school  population.  The  authoritative 
Journal  o/  Learning  DisabUitiez  puts  it 
bluntly:  "Disadvantaged  children  function 
similarly  to  advantaged  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities." 

Not  all  children  with  the  ill-defined  per- 
haps indefinable,  syndrome  are  likely  to  be 
treated  with  medication,  but  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  drugs  are  a  cheap  alternative 
to  the  massive  spending  so  obviously  neces- 
sary to  revitalize  the  public  school  system. 
Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  whether  lead- 
ership in  America  would  be  reluctant  to 
embrace  quick,  inexpensive  answers  to  social 
problems,  consider  the  plan  of  the  president's 
former  Internist,  Dr.  Arnold  Hutschnecker, 
who  would  give  all  six-  to  cight-yeax-olds  in 
the  nation  a  predictive  psychological  test  for 
their  criminal  potential.  'Those  who  flunked 
these  tests — which  have  been  shown  to  pro- 
vide successful  Individual  prog^nosis  slighlly 
over  50  percent  of  the  time — would  be  sent 
to  rehabilitation  centers  "in  a  romantic  set- 
ting with  trees  out  West,"  as  Hutschnecker 
phrased  it.  This  late,  unlamented  proposal 
was  sent  on  White  House  stationery  to  the 
secretary  of  HEW  with  a  request  for  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  implement  it.  Once  again, 
Mr.  Gallagher's  was  the  only  congressional 
voice  raised  in  opposition,  and  he  branded 
those  camps  "American  Dachaus."  After 
hearings  were  threatened.  HEW  reported  un- 
favorably, and  the  White  House  dropped  the 
idea.  Many  other  plans  have  gone  forward, 
but  the  Hutschnecker  proposal  is  Important 
because  of  its  high-level  endorsement  and 
encouragement,  and  the  distressing  impact 
it  would  have  had  on  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can family. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
which  studied  the  Hutschnecker  plan  for 
some  three  months,  has  granted  at  le.i.st 
$3  million  to  study  drug  therapy.  The  clear- 
est statement  on  the  reality  of  minimal  brain 
dysfunction,  however,  has  come  from  Dr 
FYancis  Crinella,  a  grantee  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  He  said  that  MBD  "has  become 
one  of  our  most  fashionable  forms  of  con- 
sensual ignorance."  No  simple  medical  e.r- 
amlnatlon  or  even  an  electroencephalogram 
can  disclose  the  presence  of  the  disorder; 
".soft"  neurological  signs  seem  to  be  the  only 
physical  manifestation. 

PASSING    THE    BUCK 

Dr.  John  Peters,  director  of  the  Little  Rock 
Child  Study  Center  o.  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, testified  that  the  only  way  to  separate 
the  active  child  from  the  hyperactive  one 
was  to  have  had  his  long  experience  In  seeing 
thousands  of  normal  and  "deviant"  children 
and  then  making  a  personal  Judgment.  In 
Omaha,  where  the  drugging  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Washington  Post's  Robert 
Maynard,  the  doctors  are  not  even  that  con- 
fident. How  else  does  one  e.xplaln  the  lines. 
reported  also  by  Nat  Hentoff.  from  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Omaha  Medical  Society:  'The 
responsibility  of  the  prescription  was  net 
that  of  the  doctor,  but  rather  of  the  parent. 
The  parent  then  vests  responsibility  in  the 
teacher." 

Wow!  One  could  say  with  equal  validity 
that  the  facts  In  a  book  are  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  author  rather,  he  has  vested 
responsibility  In  the  researcher,  who  in  tiirn 
has  relied  solely  on  secondary  sources. 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  it  is  behavior 
and  behavior  alone  that  creates  the  diag- 
nosis of  MBD,  and  this  behavior  can  only 
be  found  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mark 
Stewart,  who  received  NIMH  support,  wrote 
in    the   July    1970    Scientifte    American-    "A 
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child  who  has  been  described  by  his  mother 
as  a  demon  may  be  an  angel  when  he  oomes 
to  a  psychiatrist's  ofllce.  Most  hyperactive 
children  tend  to  be  subdued  in  a  strange 
situation  and  to  display  their  bad  behavior 
only  when  they  feel  at  home.  The  explana- 
tion may  He  In  a  stress-Induced  release  of 
moreplnephrlne  In  the  brain  cells.  Thus,  a 
state  of  anxiety  may  ■produce  the  sarne  effect 
03  a  dose  of  amphetamine — through  exactly 
the  same  mechanism."  (emphasis  added). 
With  relentless  logic.  Stewart  then  dlscxisses 
the  behavior  of  lobotomlzed  monkeys. 

Two  points  on  the  physical  aspects  of  drugs 
demand  emphasis.  First.  John  Dates  of  Van- 
derbllt  University  has  found  that  "chronic 
use  of  amphetamine  in  small  doses  may  pro- 
duce symptoms  which  very  closely  resemble 
paranoid  schizophrenia."  Second,  Stewart 
discredits  the  alleged  "paradoxical  effect"  by 
pointing  out  that  "it  has  been  found  that 
amphetamine  has  a  somewhat  similar  effect 
on  the  performance  of  normal  adults  who  are 
assigned  a  boring  or  complex  task." 

Would  it  then  be  unduly  provocative  and 
aggressively  argumentative  to  phrase  the 
question:  "Does  a  long-term  dosage  of  am- 
phetamine and/or  Ritalin  Induce  stress  in 
the  bored  child,  producing  a  perfect  stu- 
dent, whose  anxiety-ridden  behavior  may  be 
paranoid  schizophrenic  and  resemble  that  of 
a  lot>otomlzed  monkey?" 

It  was  to  speak  to  a  considerably  leas 
loaded  version  of  that  question  that  Oalla- 
gher  Invited  the  provocative  educator  John 
Holt.  Holt's  contempt  for  orthodox  teaching 
is  well  known;  he  compares  today's  schools 
to  nuuclmum  security  prisons.  Gallagher  had 
phrased  his  concern,  "I  fear  there  la  a  great 
temptation  to  diagnose  the  bored  but  bright 
chUd  as  hyperactive,  prescribe  drugs,  and 
thus  deny  him  full  learning  during  his  most 
creative  years,"  and  he  introduced  Holt's 
testimony  as  putting  the  discussion  In  the 
most  Important  context,  that  of  the  child. 

Holt's  response  did  nothing  to  lower  the 
Issue's  hyperbolic  content: 

"We  take  lively,  curious,  energetic  cbU- 
dren.  eager  to  make  contact  with  the  world 
and  to  learn  about  it,  stick  them  In  barren 
classrooms  with  teachers  who  on  the  whole 
neither  like  nor  respect  nor  understand  nor 
trust  them,  restrict  their  freedom  of  speech 
and  movement  to  a  degree  that  would  be 
Judged  excessive  and  inhuman  even  In  a 
maximum  security  prison,  and  that  their 
teachers  themselves  could  not  and  would  not 
tolerate.  Then,  when  the  children  resist  this 
brutalizing  and  stupefying  treatment  and 
retreat  from  It  In  anger,  bewilderment  and 
terror,  we  say  that  they  are  sick  with  'com- 
plex and  little-understood'  disorders,  and 
proceed  to  doae  them  with  powerful  drugs 
that  are  Indeed  complex  and  of  whose  long- 
run  effects  we  know  little  or  nothing,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  ready  to  do  the  asinine 
things  the  schools  ask  them  to  do." 

Unfortunat^y,  there  are  those  of  us  who 
have  either  forgotten  our  own  grammar 
school  expMlencee  or  who  think  that  only  an 
in-depth,  scholarly.  Jargonized  study  can 
yield  an  accurate  description  of  reality.  As  a 
result.  Holt's  testimony  needs  reinforcement. 
This  was  made  distressingly  clear  to  me 
when,  during  the  weeks  prior  to  the  hearing, 
I  would  describe  our  witness  list  and  state: 
"John  Holt,  a  former  grammar  school  teach- 
er." Invariably,  the  reply  would  be.  "Yes,  but 
what  are  his  credentials?" 

Among  the  abundance  of  supportive  evi- 
dence of  Holt's  findings  is  that  contained  In 
Charles  SUbennan's  recently  published  77te 
Crisis  in  the  Classroom.  This  study,  com- 
missioned by  the  prestigious  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, found  today's  schoolrooms  to  be 
"grim"  in  hyperkinetic  diagnosis  and  its  con- 
comitant drug  therapy  will  not  be  used 
against  precious  childhood  joy?  Has  Hut- 
schnecker  become  inatltutionallzed  within 
the  medleal-edueatlonal  complex?  Have  we 
put  the  Daobaus  In  the  pill  and  then  put  tb« 
pill  in  the  kid? 


Dr.  Rada  Dyson-Hudson  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  begins  a  letter  to  Gallagher:  "As 
an  anthropologist  with  a  background  In  ge- 
netics and  biology  who  is  also  the  parent  of 
a  hyperactive  son,"  and  goes  on  to  describe 
how  her  family  moved  to  a  rural  setting  to 
avoid  being  mangled  by  urban  society.  Based 
on  her  own  personal  observations,  she  says, 
"Where  there  are  important,  tiring  or  re- 
sponsible physical  Jobs  to  do.  a  hyperactive 
child  Is  a  Joy  to  have  around."  But  a  hjrper- 
active  child  is  no  Joy  in  overcrowded  city 
classrooms  or  to  the  modern  housewife. 

Dyson-Hudson's  professional  Judgment  Is 
also  fascinating.  She  suggests  that  the  preva- 
lence of  MBD  in  the  population  could  mean 
that  it  Is  an  inherited  trait,  has  a  selective 
advantage  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  pathological.  She  says  that  the 
selective  advantage  must  t>e  quite  large.  In 
order  to  counterbalance  the  higher  mortality 
rate  In  hyperactive  children.  This  Is  confirm- 
ed In  dozens  of  letters  to  Gallagher  that  de- 
scribe the  MBD  child  as  a  mass  of  bandages 
and  stitches,  and  Mark  Stewart  finds  that 
many  of  the  children  he  has  studied  have 
been  victims  of  accidental  poisoning. 

On  the  other  side,  a  recent  New  Jersey  re- 
port states  that  in  80  children  studied,  four 
times  as  many  children  who  show  learning 
disabilities  are  adopted  than  thoee  not  adopt- 
ed. But  Dyson-Hudson's  point  demands 
further  extensive  research  for  two  reasons. 

First,  pediatricians,  psychiatrists  and  edu- 
cators, particularly  school  administrators, 
contend  that  parents  of  hyperactive  children 
are  excitable,  have  a  history  of  alcoholism 
and  Instability  and  fail  to  provide  the  child 
with  a  warm  and  loving  upbringing.  (This 
point  is  directly  denied  by  hundreds  of  letters 
discloeing  a  real  agony  in  parents  who  must 
finally  go  to  drugs  as  a  last  resort.)  With 
that  sort  of  finding  buttressing  the  experts' 
faith  in  themselves,  it  Is  easy  automatically 
to  write  off  the  complaints  of  a  child's  par- 
ents and  to  coerce  them  Into  acquiescing  to 
or  embracing  drug  therapy. 

Second,  it  Is  fair  to  speculate  that  hyper- 
activity may  well  be  a  considerable  advantage 
for  children,  especially  for  ghetto  kids.  The 
latter  truly  have  no  childhood;  they  are  in- 
stantly forced  to  nxatch  wits  with  hustlers, 
gang  leaders,  police  and  antlpollce  violence 
and  an  entire  milieu  where  the  prize  of  phys- 
ically growing  up  goes  to  the  toughest  and 
the  shrewdest.  Theodore  Johnson,  a  black 
chemist  from  Omaha,  testified  to  the  prob- 
lems of  coming  of  age  in  the  ghetto  and  listed 
causative  agents  that  could  produce  MBD- 
llke  behavior.  In  the  school,  he  mentioned 
racist  attitudes  among  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. Inferior  and  outdated  textbooks. 
Irrelevant  curriculum  and  Inadequate  facili- 
ties; and  for  the  child,  he  found  malnutri- 
tion, broken  rest  patterns,  unstable  home 
environment  and  physical  fatigue. 

On  a  larger  socisil  plane,  it  Is  possible  to 
speculate  that  the  use  of  drugs  to  make 
children  sit  perfectly  still  and  reproduce 
Inputs  may  once  have  had  some  functional 
purpose.  Schools  formerly  trained  the  vast 
majority  of  students  to  become  effective 
cogs  in  giant  factories,  and  they  were  de- 
signed so  that  assembly  line  learning  would 
result  In  assembly  line  production  during 
working  years.  Yet.  it  Is  now  obvious  that 
service-oriented  businesses  are  rapidly  re- 
placing manufacturing  as  the  major  source 
of  employment.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suggest  that  children  no  longer  need  to  be 
preconditioned  for  the  rigid  regimentation 
Involved  in  earning  a  livelihood;  an  Inquir- 
ing mind  In  an  Inquiring  body  is  now  mtu-- 
ketable. 

There  would  be  far  less  need  for  many 
additional  McLuhanesque  probes  Into  MBD 
drug  medication  if  we  could  rely  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  before  the  Galla- 
gher Privacy  Subcommittee.  If  that  testi- 
mony    could     stand     up     under     informed 


scrutiny  and  if  It  reflected  a  conscientious 
effort  to  understand  and  to  disclose  all  the 
facts,  this  article  would  also  be  unnecessary. 

When  the  federal  government  sends  offl- 
clals  to  the  Congress  to  defend  a  program 
of  such  Impact,  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  rigorous  research  and  rigid  control  have 
gone  Into  the  decision.  In  my  judgment, 
both  were  lacking,  and  several  examples  will 
Illustrate  my  conviction  that  this  massive 
technological  incursion  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  human  spirit  op>erated  on  Intelligence 
Just  as  faulty  as  that  surrounding  last  win- 
ter's Laotian  sanctuary  incursion. 

First,  with  $3  million  from  NIMH  alone, 
and  with  at  least  300.000  children  and  30 
years'  experience  in  the  program,  it  could 
be  expected  that  hundreds  of  studies  could 
be  cited  to  show  the  long-term  effect  on  the 
children  who  have  been  given  drugs.  Yet, 
only  in  1970  had  funds  been  granted  for  this 
essential  study,  and  the  man  selected  to 
follow  up  on  67  children  was  Dr.  C.  Keith 
Conners  The  HEW  witnesses  bristled  when 
Gallagher  offered  the  comment  that  Conners 
was  engaged  in  evaluating  "his  own  thing," 
but  it  is  a  fact  that,  prior  to  the  grant  for 
evaluation  of  these  specific  children,  Con- 
ners had  been  given  $442,794  in  grants  be- 
ginning in  1967  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
drugs  on  children.  Those  studies  were  cited 
by  HEW  witnesses  as  confirming  the  validity 
of  the  treatment. 

wanted:  sciENTinc  dedication 
So,  as  we  zoom  up  to  and  beyond  six  mil- 
lion grammar  school  children  on  drugs,  we 
are  offered  a  study  of  67  cases  that  was  be- 
gun in  1970,  is  now  only  in  its  preliminary 
data-gathering  phase  and  is  being  carried 
out  by  a  man  whose  professional  career  has 
been  spent  proving  how  effective  the  therapy 
Is.  One  can  scarcely  Imagine  the  cries  of 
rage  that  would  greet  any  mayor  or  governor 
proposing  to  evaluate  road  construction  In 
this  manner,  but  one  can  only  assume  that 
scientific  research  rises  above  such  petty 
considerations  as  conflict  of  interest.  In 
fairness  to  the  selection  of  Connors,  Ronald 
Llpman,  Ph.D.  (chief.  Clinical  Studies  Sec- 
tion, National  Institute  of  Mental  Health), 
pointed  out  at  the  hearings:  "I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  why  there  have  been  so  few 
foUowup  studies  is  that  they  are  so  very 
difficult  to  do.  They  involve  going  back  into 
medical  records  that  are  very  dIfBcult  to 
come  by.  They  Involve  tracking  down  people 
after  a  period  of  20  years.  This  is.  very  dllH- 
cult  logistically.  It  requires  a  certain  kind 
of  scientific  dedication  that  you  just  don't 
find  too  many  people  have"  (emphasis 
added ) . 

Other  testimony  confirmed  Llpman's  pessi- 
mistic view  of  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Dorothy 
Dobbs,  director  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's Division  of  Neuropharma- 
cologlcal  Drug  Products,  and  HEW's  chief 
witness.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Points,  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  for  health  and  scientific  affairs, 
booth  testified  that  they  had  conducted 
"cursory"  Investigations  of  the  administra- 
tion of  these  drugs  In  Omaha  and  that  noth- 
ing was  wrong.  Later  in  the  hearing  it  was 
disclosed  that  Dr.  Byron  Oberst,  the  pro- 
gram's primary  proponent  In  Omaha,  was 
unaware  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (PDA)  had  listed  two  of  the  drugs 
he  was  using  as  "not  recommended  for  use 
In  children  under  12."  Dr.  John  Peters,  di- 
rector of  the  Uttle  Rock  Child  Study  Center, 
was  found  to  be  equally  In  the  dark  about 
FDA  guidelines  on  one  of  the  drugs  he  dis- 
pensed. (It  must  be  mentioned  that  FDA  has 
no  authority  to  insist  that  drugs  not  be  used; 
it  has  a  formal  mechanism  that  permits  Just 
about  anything  to  be  administered  under  a 
doctor's  prescription.) 

Two  points  are  crucial,  however:  1)  the 
HEW  witness  did  not  volunteer  the  Infor- 
mation that  the  department  had  communi- 
cated with  Oberst  pointing  out  his  oversight; 
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and  2)  leading  practitioners  at  drug  therapy 
were  unaware  of  FDA's  recoDunendattons. 

Moreover,  while  the  HEW  witnesses  cited 
some  40  studies  conferring  validity  on  the 
use  of  drugs  to  mask  hyperactive  behavior, 
they  did  not  refer  to  Crlnella's  Ofllce  of  Edu- 
cation study  referred  to  earlier — "one  of  our 
most  fashionable  forms  of  consensual  ignor- 
ance" is  a  line  certainly  worth  repeating — 
nor  did  they  mention  HEW's  own  studies  by 
John  Oates  and  Mark  Stewart.  But  perhaps 
most  compelllngly,  we  beard  nothing  of  the 
June  1970  statement  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  Committee  on  Drugs.  In 
light  of  the  supposedly  wide  support  within 
the  medical  community  for  the  efficacy  of 
drugs,  the  academy's  words  are  particularly 
slgniflcant : 

"An  accurate  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  chemotherapeutic  approach  poses 
enumerable  difficulties.  These  stem  from  fac- 
tors such  as  1)  the  lack  of  uniform  termi- 
nology, 2)  marked  variability  In  methodology 
for  evaluation,  3)  the  absence  of  standard- 
ized requirements  for  precise  diagnosis  and 
classification  of  the  symptom.atology  consti- 
tuting learning  Impediments,  and  4)  the 
paucity  of  long-term,  properly  controlled 
studies.  As  a  lesult.  a  valid  evaluation  of 
response  and  objective  comparison  of  the 
effectiveness  of  drugs  administered  In  an  at- 
tempt to  miiigate  or  lessen  learning  impedi- 
ments becomes  impossible." 

Finally,  the  HEW  testimony  dismissed  any 
possible  connection  between  children  relying 
on  drugs  during  grammar  school  and  the 
Incredible  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  high 
schools  and  In  the  rest  of  society.  The  hear- 
ing ran  for  approximately  eight  hours,  and 
Gallagher  hammered  away  all  day  long  on 
this  most  obvious  "paradoxical  effect,"  but 
It  was  only  during  tlie  questioning  of  Sally 
Williams,  chief  of  the  School  Nurse  Division 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  that 
a  glimmer  appeared.  She  had  strongly  sup- 
ported the  use  of  behavior  modification 
drugs  (controlled,  naturally  enough,  by  the 
school  nurse),  but,  almost  as  an  after- 
thought, she  disclosed  that  ten  students  at 
her  school  were  now  on  Ritalin  at  their  own 
discretion.  Her  exact  testimony  is  most  re- 
vealing: "They  were  taken  off  the  medica- 
tion end  they  still  came  back  to  the  'springs 
Inside,'  the  inability  to  control  their  be- 
havior. So  the  doctor  has  put  It  on  a  PRN, 
which  means  when  necessary,  so  because 
they  are  senior  high  school  students  they 
come  up  to  the  health  office  and  come  to  me 
and  say.  'I  think  I  need  my  Ritalin  now."  " 

Apparently,  the  administration  shared 
some  of  these  doubts,  because  two  short 
weeks  after  the  hearing,  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  at  HEW  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  form  a  "blue  rib- 
bon" panel  to  consider  the  problem.  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Zigler's  statement  of  12  October 
Is  very  different  from  the  tone  of  the  HEW 
testimony  of  29  September :  he  said  the  panel 
would  "inform  educators  that  perhaps  It  Is 
as  much  a  problem  of  the  kind  of  school- 
room children  have  to  adjust  to  rather  than 
what  is  wrong"  with  the  nervous  systems  of 
the  children.  On  10  March  1971  the  panel 
issued  its  report,  and  Gallagher  commended 
It  for  approximately  one-half  of  his  remarks 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  that  day.  He 
singled  out  two  sentences: 

"It  is  Important  to  recognize  the  child 
whose  inattention  and  restlessness  may  be 
caused  by  hunger,  poor  teaching,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  or  lack  of  understanding 
by  teachers  and  parents.  .  . .  Variation  in  dif- 
ferent socioeconomic  and  ethnic  groups  must 
be  considered  in  order  to  arrive  at  better 
definitions  of  behavior  properly  regarded  as 
pathological." 

In  Ught  of  the  evidence  we  gathered  that 
drug  company  salesmen  were  huckstering 
their  producte'  wonder-working  capabilities 
at  PTA  meetings  and  at  professional  educa- 
tional society  gathnlngs.  Gallagher  also 
praised   this  stem   warning:    "These   medi- 


cines should  be  promoted  ethically  and  only 
through  medical  channels"  (emphasis  In 
original). 

Unfortunately,  the  second  half  of  Galla- 
gher's statement  was  not  reflected  in  media 
reports.  He  was  sharply  critical  of  the  panel's 
failure  to  do  any  independent  investigation; 
they  had  only  produced  a  compendium,  in 
layman's  terms,  of  existing  studies.  More- 
over, while  the  report  reiterated  many  of  the 
criticisms  surfaced  by  the  Privacy  Subcom- 
mittee, the  report  made  no  comment  on  the 
desirability  of  having  a  mechanism  within 
the  federal  establishment  to  encourage  sen- 
sible caution  at  the  local  level.  Gallagher 
said  that  "the  suspicion  still  exists  that 
these  programs  will  t>e  used  to  modify  the 
behavior  of  black  children  to  have  them  con- 
form to  white  society's  norms,"  and  that 
"as  admirable  as  the  recommendations  in 
tlie  report  are,  they  will  be  nothing  but  high 
sounding  platitudes  unless  supervision  of 
local  schools  can  Eissure  that  they  are  given 
the  attention  I  think  they  deserve."  He 
called  for  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
to  become  the  mandated  overseer  of  the  in- 
creasing nationwide  vise  of  behavioral  modi- 
fication drugs. 

Assumption  of  this  responsibility  became 
absolutely  essential  when  the  Privacy  Sub- 
committee was  abolislied  by  its  parent  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on  31 
March  1971.  Along  with  a  special  panel  un- 
der Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal  iD- 
New  York)  that  had  a  remarkably  effective 
record  of  protecting  the  consximer.  the  new- 
committee  chairman,  Chet  Holifleld  iD-Cal- 
ifornia),  decreed,  as  was  his  right  with  sub- 
committees without  direct  jurisdiction  over 
specific  federal  agencies,  that  these  ls.sue- 
oriented  studies  were  outside  the  commit- 
tee's ambit.  (Holifield  has  been  either  chair- 
man or  vice-chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  since  its  inception.  At 
the  risk  of  being  labeled  hyperactive  myself. 
it  is  disquieting  that  the  man  who  now  says 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  concern  over 
privacy  or  consumer  matters  In  the  House 
has  consistently  stated  that  there  are  no 
dangers  from  nuclear  power  plants.) 

It  would  be  possible  to  continue  to  di.scuss 
privacy  generally  and  behavior  modification 
tlicr.^py  specifically  at  a  length  only  sliglitly 
less  than  that  of  the  collected  works  of 
Dickens,  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  National 
Education  Association  (NEA)  is  essential.  It 
has  become  one  of  the  most  effective  lobbies 
In  the  legislative  and  executive  ambits  in 
Washington,  and  its  proposals  often  quickly 
turn  into  pvibllc  policy.  For  that  reason.  It 
is  important  to  find  out  just  what  it  has  in 
mind  for  future  generations  of  American 
children.  A  particularly  relevant  example 
comes  from  the  NEA  Journal  of  January  1969 
In  an  article  entitled  "Forecast  for  the  1970's." 
Two  professors  of  education  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity point  to  a  radically  altered  school 
environment,  but  one  of  their  statements 
says  It  all:  "Biochemical  and  psychological 
mediation  of  learning  is  likely  to  Increase. 
New  drama  will  play  on  the  educational  stage 
as  drugs  are  introduced  experimentally  to  im- 
prove In  the  learner  such  qualities  as  per- 
sonality, concentration,  and  memory.  The  ap- 
plication of  biochemical  research  findings, 
heretofore  centered  on  infra-human  subjects, 
such  as  fish.  .  .  ," 

Fish?  Fish!  Gallagher  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  privacy-Invading  aspects  of 
credit  bureaus,  electronic  surveillance,  the 
computer  and  psychological  testing,  and  he 
has  said  that  the  Age  of  Aquarius  will  become 
the  Age  of  Aquariums,  in  which  all  our  lives 
are  lived  in  a  fish  bowl.  His  assumption,  tip 
until  the  Investigation  of  drugging  gram- 
mar school  children,  was  that  there  would 
still  be  ordinary  water  In  thoee  aquariums; 
now  the  concern  must  be  that  human  rights 
will  be  drowned  In  an  exotic  brew  of  bio- 
chemical manipulators,  stirred  and  watched 


by  an  untouchable  medical -educational  com- 
plex. 

The  implications  and  ramifications  to  our 
future  were  well  expressed  in  June  1070  by 
America's  most  highly  placed  social  critic. 
Social  scientists  would  do  well  to  take  action 
on  the  words  of  the  former  president  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Parent -Teacher  Associa- 
tion, Spiro  T.  Agnew:  "We  as  a  country  have 
hardly  noticed  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  legal  drug  use.  but  it  Is  new,  it  is  increas- 
ing, and  the  individual  and  social  costs  have 
yet  to  be  calculated." 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  DAVID 
ROCKEFELLER 

<Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  extremely  cogent  remarks  of 
Mr.  Dand  Rockefeller,  honorai-y  chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Americas,  at 
the  council's  seventh  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved over  the  years  in  continuing  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  viable  government- 
business  cooperation  in  Latin  America, 
in  order  to  coordinate  the  flow  of  tech- 
nical skills  and  investment  resources 
from  the  U.S.  private  sector  so  that  hu- 
man existence  throughout  the  Americas 
might  become  something  more  than  a 
mere  struggle  for  survival.  His  close  con- 
tact with  developing  Latin  American 
coimtries  has  provided  Mr.  Rockefeller 
with  a  unique  opportunity  to  witness  the 
changing  outlooks  on  foreign  assistance 
in  Latin  America  and  in  our  own  coun- 
tiy,  and  to  understand  why  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  which  started  with  such 
promise,  has  become  a  relic  of  the  past. 
His  remarks  on  the  decline  of  the  Alli- 
ance offer,  in  my  opinion,  a  realistic  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  changing  con- 
ditions which  have  caused  tlie  Alliance 
to  flounder,  and  warrant  the  close  atten- 
tion of  us  all. 

Perhaps  even  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  Mr.  Rockefeller's  outline  for  a 
new  alliance — an  "Alliance  for  Develop- 
ment"— which  would  draw  together  all 
elements  of  society  and  address  itself  to 
the  p>olitical,  social,  and  cultural,  as  well 
as  the  economic  dimensions  of  the  de- 
velopment process.  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  economic  assistance  alone 
cannot  and  will  not  effect  real  change, 
and  that  more  than  capital,  manpower, 
and  teclinologj'  are  needed  for  a  truly 
effective  development  program.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  that  tlie  Council  of 
the  Americas  has  designed  a  program 
for  1972  based  on  an  understanding  of 
the  need  for  a  well-plarmed,  coordi- 
nated, and  concerted  effort,  which  would 
synthesize  all  of  the  varied  elements  nec- 
essary for  significant  development.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  council's  program 
described  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  reflects  an 
approach  which  we  in  the  Congress 
should  encourage. 

I  insert  Mr.  Rockefeller's  address  «i 
Uiis  point  in  the  Record  : 

RXMABKS  BT  DaVTD  RoCKErKLi-IB 

Seven  yean  ago  this  w«ek,  I  was  one  of 
a  group  of  busineesmen  who  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  vere  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  U.S. 
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Bualness  Group  for  Latin  America  could 
help  to  realize  the  goals  of  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram— an  Alliance  between  the  free  and  In- 
dep>eDdent  countries  of  the  Southern  and 
Northern  conttnents  of  America  to  asottr* 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 
the  people. 

Preeldent  John  F.  Kennedy  was  unable 
to  keep  that  appointment,  having  decided 
at  the  last  moment  to  go  to  Dallas.  The  next 
day,  be  met  his  tragic  end;  so  that  our  group 
never  did  meet  with  Preeldent  Kennedy.  Al- 
though the  Idea  of  government-business  co- 
operation In  Latin  America  was  picked  up 
and  actively  pxirsued  by  President  Johnson 
and  his  Administration. 

Regrettably,  the  main  thrust  cf  his  Al- 
liance fqji Progress,  which  started  with  such 
promls^VKas  since  loeen  blunted,  deflected 
and  largely  dissipated  by  a  steadily  rising 
demand  for  nationalization  in  Latin  America 
and,  more  recently,  by  a  short-sighted  rever- 
sion to  "Portress  America"  oentlment  here 
at  home.  Nevertheless,  the  Alliance  in  Its  con- 
ception, despite  Its  critics  then  and  now, 
was  a  significant  move  in  the  right  direction. 

That  Alliance  bound  us  together  for  a 
while  In  a  single  purpose — to  make  human 
existence  throughout  the  Americas  some- 
thing more  than  merely  scratching  out  In- 
adequate food  from  the  barren  soil  of  the 
hills.  It  held  out  the  hope  that  being  alive 
in  the  Americas  need  not  mean  the  wall  of 
hungry  children  or  the  unbearable  knowl- 
edge that  there  would  not  be  enough  schools 
or  enough  Jobs  for  them  even  If  they  man- 
aged to  survive  and  grow. 

The  Alliance  was  to  have  coordinated  a 
flow  of  technical  skills  and  Investment  re- 
sources from  the  U.3.  private  sector — In 
cooperation  with  oiu:  own  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments — to  create  jobs,  modernize 
agricultural  techniques,  stlmiilate  manufac- 
turing and  Increase  International  trade  in 
Latin  American  nations.  To  understand  why 
an  Alliance  founded  on  these  worthy  objec- 
tives has  fallen  into  its  present  disarray,  we 
will  have  to  consider — without  the  emotions 
that  usually  surround  it — the  rise  of  chau- 
vinism and  nationalization  In  many  countries 
of  Latin  Anwrlca. 

To  a  considerable  extent  their  striving  for 
self-identity  and  self  sufllciency,  however 
premature  from  an  economic  viewpoint,  Is 
understandable,  especially  when  oat  takes 
into  account  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  the 
people  of  Latin  countries.  Because  of  their 
high  birth  rate  and  rapid  population  growth, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Latin  American  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  twenty-flve  years  old.  As 
Eduardo  Prel  Montalvo,  former  President  of 
Chile,  has  pointed  out,  "This  youthful  mass 
Is  in  a  deeply  critical  mood,  like  their  peers  in 
the  rest  of  the  world."  Consequently,  be  con- 
cludes, "headquarters,  both  for  Ideas  and  for 
actual  change,  are  .  .  .  the  universities  and 
student  groups." 

If  that  sounds  familiar,  it  is  because  we, 
In  the  United  States,  have  t>een  re^ondlng 
to  the  same  passionate  Involvement  and  po- 
litical concern  of  our  own  young  people  who 
are  playing  a  growing  rde  in  public  Issues. 
In  response  to  tbelr  concerns,  we  amendad 
our  Constitution  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen.  As  a  nation,  we  should  have  little 
trouble  In  recognizing  and  accepting  the 
reality  of  comparable  changes  In  other 
countries.  But  many  of  us  are  reluctant  to 
accept  the  conaequencee. 

When  these  youthful  nations  express  their 
independence  of  thought  and  purpose 
through  aggressive  action  affecting  our  In- 
terests, we  find  many  of  our  own  legislators 
are  tempted  to  respond  in  kind  with  punitive 
and  retaliatory  measures. 

But  neither  an  arbitrary,  uncompensated 
expropriation  of  foreign  investments,  nor  a 
resort  to  Tiolence  in  retail ation.  is  an  acospt- 
abie  assertion  at  aelf-4iat«nnin*tion  In  Um 


context  of  today's  world.  In  the  long  run.  Ill- 
considered  expropriation  is  bound  to  be  self- 
defeating  for  those  nations  that  have  not 
as  yet  accumulated  sufficient  capital  or  man- 
agerial depth  to  plan  and  carry  out  salf-sua- 
talning  programs  for  Internal  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  our  own  revo- 
lutionary origins  as  a  uatlon,  there  are  many 
other  expressions  of  the  new  rising  nation- 
alism In  Latin  America  to  which  we  should 
be  able  to  comprehend  and  accept  with  pa- 
tience and  Insight. 

This  breach  In  our  hemispheric  alliance, 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  growing  spirit  of 
independence  in  Latin  America,  la  further 
widened  by  a  growing  IndlfTereuce  here  at 
home.  As  we  approach  1972,  we  are  preoccu- 
pied with  the  problems  of  our  own  people 
and  our  own  nation.  The  young  and  the  radi- 
cals among  us,  the  disadvantaged  minorities, 
the  affluent  and  the  conservative  are  all  ask- 
ing If  we  shouldn't  solve  our  own  Internal 
problems  of  the  cities,  of  our  economy,  of  our 
youth  and  of  our  educatloiml  system  before 
we  worry  at>out  others  outside  our  borders. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  solve  all 
our  own  problems  without  concern  for  and 
in  total  Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  would  prove  an  empty  victory  to  emerge  as 
an  island  of  prosperity  in  a  sea  of  misery. 
The  truth  is.  of  course,  that  we  share  too 
many  common  Interests,  cultural  ties,  and 
mutual  dependencies  with  other  nations  ever 
to  return  to  "Portress  America."  Whether  we 
nice  it  or  not,  we  live  in  one  world  and  we 
have  to  act  accordingly. 

When  I  spoke  before  this  Council  one  year 
ago.  I  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  prevail  on  Congress,  our 
State  Department  and  the  Executive  Branch 
generally  to  respond  more  fully  to  that 
mutuality  of  interests  especially  as  it  con- 
cerns our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Now,  a 
year  later,  we  must  regretfully  acknowledge 
that  the  need  is  greater  than  ever.  But  we 
can  temper  our  disappointment  by  reflecting 
that  on  a  number  of  fronts  progress  has  been 
made  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

As  a  result  of  cooperative  efforts  over  the 
past  decade,  I  know  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  new  roads — thousands  of  new 
schools — millions  of  children  gomg  to  them — 
falling  death  rates — more  joljs — more  In- 
come— and  hope  that  was  not  there  before. 
But  In  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  populations, 
the  question  remains,  how  can  more  progress 
be  accomplished?  The  record,  as  revealed  In 
case  after  case,  seems  to  indicate  that  gov- 
ernment-to-government progranu  alone  nev- 
er really  affect  the  root  problems  of  develop- 
ment. What  is  needed  Is  the  total  Involve- 
ment of  all  sectors  .  .  .  governmental  and 
private. 

In  the  United  States,  the  business  sector 
from  the  t>eglnnlng  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  our  own  highly  successful  development 
process  and  so,  we  realize  that  it  must  play 
a  comparable  role  in  helping  other  nations 
now  in  the  process  of  development.  The  faith 
that  this  gives  the  Council  of  the  An^rlcas 
a  noble  nUaslon  which  we  must  not  abandon. 
It  has  been  part  of  our  credo  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

In  my  years  as  Chairman,  I  saw  many  U.S. 
companies  offer  their  help,  their  oianpower, 
their  technology  and  their  skills  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  people  of  Latin  America.  They 
were  "citizens  first  and  businessmen  second." 
They  did  this  without  publicity  or  full-page 
advertisements  boasting  of  their  involve- 
ment. As  appropriate  as  this  modesty  may 
have  been,  the  lack  of  publicity  about  what 
U.S.  companies  were  doing,  has  often  re- 
sulted— even  In  the  business  community  It- 
self— In  Ignorance  of  the  facts.  This  In  turn 
has  sometimes  drawn  the  criticism  that  per- 
haps the  Ootmell  was  not  ftilfllling  its  pri- 
mary mission  and  I  fear  that  no  detaUed 
accounting  of  the  impact  of  the  U.S.  private 
investor  in  Latin  America,  such  as  Herbert 


May's  study  for  the  Council  of  the  Americas 
last  year  will  convince  the  unconvinced.  But 
even  though  more  has  been  done  than  is 
generally  recognized,  I  still  do  not  believe  the 
full  potential  of  the  private  sector  has  been 
tapped — either  by  local  businessmen  or  by 
foreign  Investors.  For  this  reason.  I  hope  the 
Council  programs  for  1972  which  you  have 
heard  this  morning  will  be  pursued  aggres- 
sively by  all  of  us. 

The  U.S.  business  community  must  make 
the  case  in  the  most  forceful  terms  that 
development  depends  not  only  on  capital, 
manpower,  technology,  and  skills,  but  on  a 
wUlinguess  to  employ  every  opportunity  that 
presents  itself.  Development  Is  not  the  ex- 
clusive goal  of  one  political  system — or  of 
one  economic  system.  It  can  best  be  achieved 
by  an  eclectic  synthesis  of  whatever  works, 
regardless  of  its  origin. 

The  Council  program  for  1972  calls  for  a 
heightening  of  buslness-to-government  and 
buslness-to-buslness  irUssions.  It  does  not 
call  for  confrontation,  but  rather  for  coop- 
eration. And  planning  for  the  future,  it  re- 
quires genuine  appreciation  by  all  of  us  of 
the  necessary  elements  of  development,  and 
a  continuous  dialogue  between  those  who 
desire  development  assistance  and  those  who 
believe  they  can  provide  It.  This  calls  for  a 
new  Alliance,  If  you  will — not  one  pro- 
nounced by  governments  but  one  agreed  to 
by  the  participants. 

Societies  and  economies,  like  people,  must 
grow.  They  cannot  simply  be  conceived  and 
executed  by  the  flat  of  an  outside  govern- 
ment or  by  the  spontaneous  inspiration  of 
an  academic  theorist.  Only  governments 
within  the  developing  nations  must  be  the 
ones  to  engage  in  the  long-range  and  sus- 
tained planning  necessary  for  their  own  last- 
ing development. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  find  that  gov- 
ernments anywhere  are  accomplishing  devel- 
opment entirely  by  themselves.  Certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  are  not  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  private  Initiative,  but  they  are  approach- 
ing the  great  companies  of  the  West  to  be- 
come Involved  In  their  development  process. 

But  curiously  as  the  Marxist  countries  in 
the  Soviet  orbit  are  opening  their  doors  to 
Western  technology.  Western  capital  and 
Western  know-how,  some  countries  in  Latin 
America  are  slamming  their  doors  against 
such  foreign  assistance.  That  Is  but  one  para- 
dox In  a  "continent  of  paradoxes."  Another 
is  that  many  Latin  American  nations  which 
ojjenly  admit  their  need  for  the  free  enter- 
prise elements  of  development,  adopt  regula- 
tions, sign  mutual  investment  codes,  and 
create  a  climate  of  uncertainty  by  expropria- 
tion which  inevitably  militate  against  the 
very  Investments  they  concede  they  must 
have. 

There  Is  still  another  paradox  which  re- 
lates to  attitudes  in  this  country.  Latin 
America  represents  an  enormous  actual  and 
potential  market  to  U.S.  buslnessnten.  And 
yet.  we  find  many,  both  in  business  and  in 
government,  who  through  neglect  and  by  ac- 
tions that  discourage  trade  seem  prepared  to 
place  our  Latin  trade  m  Jec^ardy. 

These  paradoxes  do  not  have  to  remain 
forever  unsolved.  Tbey  are  not  riddles 
wrapped  In  mysteries  inside  enigmas.  They 
are  quite  simply  differences  of  outlook.  Just 
as  business  no  longer  looks  to  the  countries 
of  the  development  world  as  mere  stock- 
piles of  raw  materials  for  Western  mdustry, 
Latin  governments,  bowever  youthful  and 
Impetuotis,  should  not  look  at  business  as 
sinister  and  exploitative.  To  resolve  these 
mlsimderBtandlngs,  I  believe  there  should  be 
a  new  Alliance — an  AUlance  tot  Develop- 
ment. It  should  embrace  political  develop- 
ment, economic  development  and  social  de- 
velopment. To  accomplish  this  far  reaching 
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goal,  it  would  have  to  draw  together  busi- 
ness and  governments — organizations  and 
people — universities  and  international  agen- 
cies. Only  through  such  concerted  effort  can 
it  expect  to  overcome  the  common  and  inter- 
related problems  that  have  stalled  true  de- 
velopment as  one  sector  or  the  other  sought 
domination. 

What  I  have  described  is  what  the  Council 
wUl  be  attempting  to  do  In  1972 — coalesce 
ail  those  who  are  sincere  In  their  desire  for 
true  development,  into  a  well-planned,  co- 
ordinated, thoroughly  expert  and  profes- 
sional effort — en  all-out  Alliance  which  has 
the  will  and  capacity  to  help. 

I  urge  that  you  engage  yourselves  whole- 
heartedly to  that  new  Alliance  for  Develop- 
ment and  that  you  support  the  Council  of 
the  Americas  as  It  seeks  to  lead  the  way. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EXTENDED  SHIP- 
PING SEASON  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKES 

(Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute said  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Robert  Griffin,  with  his  extraordinary 
foresight  and  wisdom,  recently  noted  on 
the  Senate  floor  the  need  for  a  12-month 
shipping  season  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Senator  Griffin  was  one  of  the  earliest 
supporters  of  an  extended  shipping  sea- 
son— an  idea  which  would  greatly  stim- 
ulate the  economy  of  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

All  of  us  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  are 
Indebted  to  Senator  Griffin  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  an  extended  shipping 
season.  I  would  therefore  like  to  Insert 
into  the  Record  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Marquette  Mining  Journal  of  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  which  commends  the 
esteemed  Republican  Senator  from 
Michigan  on  his  speech  to  his  Senate 
colleagues  in  support  of  extended  ship- 
ping on  the  Great  Lakes. 

[Prom  the  Mining  Journal  (Mich.) , 
Nov.  19,  1971) 

Longer   Shipping  Skason 

The  need  for  an  extended  shipping  season 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  was  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  VS.  Sen.  Robert  Grlffln,  R-Mlch.,  last 
week. 

Grlffln  pointed  out  that  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  ships  entering  the  seaway  would 
be  necessary  after  Nov.  12  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  ships  being  trapped 
in  the  seaway  after  the  Dec.  12  closing  date. 

There  are  215  vessels  in  the  seaway  system 
at  present,  almost  double  the  number  at 
this  time  last  year.  Lack  of  restrictions  on 
entering  the  seavroy  could  mean  that  as 
many  as  100  ocean  freighters  could  be  locked 
in  for  the  winter. 

"The  increase  in  seaway  shipping,  due  in 
part  to  dock  strikes  on  the  East  Coast,  is 
both  welcome  and  disheartening,"  Griflln 
pointed  out.  It  is  welcome,  he  said,  to  the 
people  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  who  recog- 
nize the  economic  potential  of  the  seaway 
and  have  been  striving  to  develop  its  po- 
tential. K  t~ 

"It  is  most  disheartening,  however,  to  see 
shipping  grouth  limited  because  our  nation's 
mo.st  Important  inland  waterway  is  out  of 
service  approximately  four  months  each 
year,"  he  said. 

In  his  plea  for  support  for  a  Congress- 
authorized  $6.5  million,  3-year  program  to 


demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  extending  the 
Great  Lakes  and  seaway  navigation  system, 
GriSin  quoted  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  summer  Issue  of  Seaway  Review,  John 
Volpe.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  said 
in  the  article: 

"One  fact  Is  all-important  In  understand- 
ing the  seaway.  The  Industry  and  businesses 
served  by  this  waterway  account  for  an  in- 
credible 43  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  This  is.  indeed,  the  industrial  heart 
of  America.  And  the  prosperity  and  good 
health  of  the  whole  nation. 

"This  area  and  its  Industrial  capacity  Is 
a  national  asset.  And  there's  the  rub.  We  find 
indications,  unfortunately,  that  the  econom- 
ic health  of  this  area  Is  suffering.  There 
are  traces  of  economic  erosion.  This  erosion 
must  be  halted.  This  Is  the  basic  premise  of 
our  transportation  planning  in  the  area. 

"It  Is  the  ability  of  the  seaway  to  give 
added  value  to  the  products  of  this  Midwest 
area.  Any  enlargement  of  seaway  capacity — 
through  extending  the  season,  for  example — 
will  contribute  more  to  the  economic  well 
being  of  this  area.  This  then,  is  our  purpose — 
to  expand  the  economy  of  this  area  and 
thereby  Increase  the  standard  of  living  of 
those  who  live  and  work  here." 

The  economic  impact  which  year-round 
shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  would  have  on 
the  Upper  Midwest  is  obvious.  And. studies 
have  demonstrated  that  shipping  through  the 
winter  months  is  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility. 

All  efforts  to  fvirther  this  objective  should 
be  unanimously  endorsed  by  our  citizens  and 
lawmakers. 


WAGE-PRICE  LEGISLATION 
ADOPTED 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  wage-price  leg- 
islation, has  put  to  rest  many  of  the 
controversies  which  have  plagued  the 
economic  stabilization  program  for  many 
weeks. 

We  dealt  forthrightly  with  the  question 
of  retroactive  and  deferred  payments 
which  had  been  agreed  to  prior  to  August 
15.  This  means  that  millions  of  teachers 
and  workers,  who  were  legally  entitled  to 
raises,  will  get  their  money  because  of 
the  congressional  initiatives. 

Mi.  Speaker,  the  resolution  of  this 
problem  was  achieved  despite  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  administration.  Tlie 
Congress  resisted  the  pressures  from  the 
administration  and,  as  a  result,  equity  has 
been  restored  to  the  stabilization  effort. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  should  go  to 
our  Colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Joseph 
MiNisH)  who  led  the  fight  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  in  the  conference 
committee  to  make  certain  that  this  pay 
problem  was  dealt  with  fairly. 

Mr.  MiNisH  first  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  November  4 — and  over  great 
odds  and  much  opposition — the  amend- 
ment stayed  in  the  bUl  which  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  week.  The  amend- 
ment was  modifled  on  the  floor,  but  the 
conferees  were  able  to  combine  this  ver- 
sion with  the  Senate  provisions  and  in 


the  end  we  have  a  verj*  strong  section  on 
retroactive  and  deferred  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America  I 
know  are  grateful  to  Mr.  MmisH  for  his 
retroactivity  amendment,  and  I  know 
that  the  millions  of  consumers  in  Amer- 
ica are  grateful  for  my  amendment  to 
protect  them  on  overcharges.  This  bill 
is  a  stronger  bill  because  it  has  these 
amendments  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  America  and  the  consum- 
ing public.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  not  special 
interest  legislation — it  provides  protec- 
tion for  all  groups  that  comprise  this 
great  Nation. 

For  after  all,  tliis  is  what  legislation  is 
all  about — many,  many  months  of  hard 
work  and  bitter  fights  in  the  committee — 
but  in  the  end,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  presented  to 
this  Congress  a  bill  that  included  both 
the  retroactivity  amendment  and  the 
consumer  amendment.  The  amendment 
exempting  newspapers,  the  news  media, 
and  the  movie  picture  industry  was  de- 
leted, so  that  no  special  favors  were 
extended  to  anyone. 

In  our  effort  to  combat  inflation,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  the  industry  and  regardless 
of  the  imion  and  regardless  of  the  hard- 
ship it  might  inflict  on  any  group,  to  join 
and  work  together  to  halt  the  inflation 
that  is  eating  at  the  very  roots  and  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  economy. 

I  congratulate  all  of  the  members  on 
the  conference  committee  for  the  out- 
standing job  that  they  did  in  bringing 
this  bill  before  the  House.  I  especially 
congratulate  Joe  Minesh  for  his  hard 
work  and  I  hope  that  from  this  pwint  on 
imemployment  will  decrease,  that  the 
fires  of  inflation  wiU  be  halted,  that 
prices  will  come  down  or  be  held  in  line, 
and  that  the  American  economy  will  be 
stimulated  so  that  America  can  once 
again  become  productive. 

We  must  restore  a  measure  of  tranquil- 
lity in  our  land,  so  that  this  needless 
hardship  being  caused  by  the  existing 
imbalance  in  our  economy  can  be  cor- 
rected. In  a  healthy  economy,  we  must 
have  consumption,  production,  wages, 
and  prices  harmonize  with  each  other. 
When  we  can  achieve  this  in  our  eco- 
nomic system,  we  can  restore  America 
to  its  rightful  healthy  economic  position 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


THE  ^iARY  E.  SWITZER  MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 

fMr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count 
it  a  privilege  to  introduce  today  legisla- 
tion honoring  the  late  Mary  Switzer.  one 
of  the  outstanding  women  of  our  time. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphbey,  desig- 
nates the  south  building  of  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
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in  Washington.  D.C.,  as  the  "Mary 
S'.vitzer  Memorial  Building." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  of  Mary 
Switzer  stands  for  dedicated  service  to 
human  beings.  I  can  think  of  few  other 
persons  whose  distingiiished  career  as 
a  civil  servant  better  merits  public  rec- 
ognition. If  the  bill  that  Senator 
HtTBCPHREY  and  I  have  introduced  is  ap- 
proved it  will,  I  understand,  mark  the 
first  time  that  a  Federal  building  has 
been  named  in  honor  of  a  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate that  we  symbolize  in  this  way  our 
appreciation  for  Mary  Switzer's  devo- 
tion and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged. 

Miss  Switzer  contributed  48  years  as 
a  devoted  Federal  civil  servant;  for  20 
years  she  headed  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  for  the  h^di- 
capped  and  was  more  than  quali- 
fied to  become  the  first  person  to 
head  the  new  agency —  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  As  Administrator  of  the  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service,  she  car- 
ried out  the  largest  administrative  re- 
sponsibility of  any  woman  In  Govern- 
ment and  supervised  the  expenditure  of 
over  $8  billion  in  Federal  programs  for 
the  aged,  the  poor,  children,  youth,  and 
the  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  a  powerful 
"bureaucrat,"  as  she  often  referred  to 
herself,  Mary  Switzer  never  forgot  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  those  programs 
were  created.  On  many  occasions  when 
testifying  before  the  Education  and  La- 
bor CMnmlttee,  Miss  Switzer,  when 
asked  questions  regarding  budgetary 
matters  and  positions  of  administrations 
she  served — and  she  served  during  the 
administrations  of  eight  Presidents — 
she  would  lo6k  committee  members  In 
the  eye  and  say  that  we  all  knew  how 
she  felt  and  would  then  elaborate,  often 
defying  dictates  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

When  Miss  Switzer  retired  in  1970, 
she  had  received  16  honorary  degrees 
and  over  40  awards  In  recognition  of  her 
compassionate  service  to  others. 

Her  deep  commitment  to  the  welfare 
of  others  earned  her  the  tribute  of 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Arthur  Flemmlng,  when 
he  called  her  "one  of  the  10  career  civil 
servants  who  has  rendered  the  most  to 
the  Nation  throughout  its  entire 
history." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  keen  mind  and  lov- 
ing heart  of  Mary  Switzer  will  c(»tinue 
to  be  an  ideal  for  aU  who  knew  her.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  recognize  this 
extraordinary  service  by  approving  the 
bill  that  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  have 
introduced. 


A  CALL  FOR  MUTUAL  UNDERSTAND- 
INQ  IN  UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
TRADE  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Hawaii  fMr,  Matsunaca>    is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  election  to  Congress  nearly  10  years 
ago,  one  of  my  primary  objectives  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  to  pro- 
mote better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  our  good  neighbors  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  area.  During  that  decade, 
the  nation  of  Japan,  a  key  member  of 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Council — 
ASPAC — has  proven  to  be  one  of  our 
stanchest  allies,  a  fact  that  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  our  wise  postwar  policy 
of  friendship  and  support. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  President  Nixon's 
precedent-shattering  meeting  with  the 
leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
our  stanch  allies  fear  that  this  wise  and 
effective  policy  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  United  States.  Their  fears,  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  acted  unilaterally, 
without  consulting  its  allies  in  the 
Pacific,  were  reinforced  by  the  almost 
simultaneous  announcement  that  the 
United  States  was  unilaterally  adopting 
new  trade  policies.  To  the  Japanese,  our 
new  policies,  announced  without  prior 
consultation,  appear  to  be  pxmitive  and 
aimed  directly  at  them. 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  equally  Interested  in  the  reactions 
of  Japan  and  other  Pacific  nations  to  our 
recent  policy  shifts,  I  am  submitting  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  recent  address 
entitled,  "Trade,  Tension,  and  Turbu- 
lence," which  was  delivered  to  the 
Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  by  Mr.  Nobuo,  vice 
president  of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Mr.  Mat- 
simiura,  a  prominent  businessman  who 
is  deeply  Interested  in  international 
relations,  concluded  his  remarks  with  a 
call  for  a  "steadily  increasing  exchange 
of  goods,  people,  and  ideas — conducted 
honorably  with  mutual  regard."  This  is 
a  call  to  which  we  in  the  United  States 
can  favorably  respond  and  which  we  can 
issue  ourselves  in  hopes  of  mutuality.  In 
any  event,  the  exchange  of  views  Is  es- 
sential to  a  resolution  of  differences 
which  do  exist  between  the  two  nations, 
and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  Matsum- 
ura's  speech  Is  offered  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  His  speech 
follows : 

Tkade.  Tension  and  TtraBuiiNCE 
(By  Nobuo  M&tsumura,  November  0,   1971, 

Japanese  Cbaa[iber  of  Commerce,  Honolulu, 

Hawaii) 

It  Is  always  a  pleasiire  for  me  to  visit  these 
beautiful  Islands,  which  have  undergone  such 
phenomeiMJ  expctnxlon  since  the  yean  when 
I  first  came  here.  Tou  and  the  other  business 
leaden  o>f  th\E  thriving  community,  a  mecca 
of  tourism  and  trade,  must  have  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  gratification  at  all  you  have  accom- 
plished. 

Situated  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific, 
you  must  also  be  highly  sensitive  to  oondl- 
tlona  and  changes  taking  places  at  both  ex- 
tremes of  yoxir  vast  ocean  .  .  .  conditions  and 
ohangM  not  neoeaaarlly  of  your  own  making 
but  which  can  have  substAntUtl  effects  upon 
the  well-being  of  these  Islands. 

I    greatly    apprecltae    your    Invitation    to 


discuss  with  you  Japanese  reactions  to  the 
chan^ng  economic  and  political  conditions 
In  the  United  States  and  to  the  corrective 
actions  taken  recently  by  your  government. 

I  gladly  share  with  you  my  observations 
but  I  hasten  to  add  that  what  I  have  to  say 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  either 
of  tlie  Japanese  Government  or  of  my  com- 
pany. After  all,  Japan  Air  Lines  is  in  the 
tnternational  travel  business,  not  in  the 
business  of  formulating  international  policy 
or  determining  economic  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  like  each  of  you,  JAL  is 
directly  affected  by  international  policy  and 
the  ups  and  downs  of  economic   relations. 

Japan  has  become  a  household  word  in  the 
United  States,  largely  due  to  the  flood  of 
articles  in  the  press  about  economic  dif- 
ferences. In  principal,  public  attention  is  to 
be  desired,  to  the  extent  that  It  enhances  mu- 
tual understanding  and  is  constructive. 

The  world's  press,  however,  gave  wide  cov- 
erage to  what  we  in  Japan  call  the  mid-July 
and  the  mid-August  "shocks."  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  President's  unexpected  deci- 
sion to  visit  Peking  and  his  still  more  abrupt- 
ly announced  economic  programs. 

The  press  has  accurately  Indicated  that  the 
Japanese  experienced  traumatic  reactions  to 
the  American  moves.  But  unfortunately,  the 
press  has  reported  very  little  on  the  "why" 
of  those  reactions — the  traditions  and  special 
sensitivities,  as  well  as  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic realities,  which  motivated  the  shock 
waves  through  our  Diet,  o\ir  metropolises,  our 
businesses,  even  our  farmlands  and  villages. 

What  Is  often  called  "the  miracle  of  Ja- 
pan" should  in  actuality  be  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  Americans.  While  Japan's  develop- 
ment as  the  second  strongest  economic  power 
in  the  free  world  Is  primarily  a  Japanese 
achievement,  accomplished  by  a  united  pop- 
ulace with  a  singleness  of  purpose  bom  of 
necessity,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  wisdom — 
and  the  generosity — of  American  friendship 
and  support  In  post-war  years. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  Japan  devel- 
oped and  maintained  especially  cloee  ties 
with  her  ally  across  the  Pacific. 

From  my  viewpoint  as  a  private  citizen, 
Japan's  foreign  policy  in  past  years  has  vir- 
tually paralleled  that  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
leaders  of  my  government  cam«  to  appreci- 
ate—even expect — close  consultations  with 
Washington  before  either  nation  reached  a 
decision  so  broad  in  scope  as  to  directly  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  the  other. 

Hence,  I  do  not  think  I  can  overemphasize 
the  extent  of  the  surprise  that  hit  Japan 
when  President  Nixon  made  known  to  the 
world  his  plans  to  visit  Peking  before  any 
advance  notice  was  given  to  Japan. 

While  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  strong  business 
pressures  and  political  undercturents  In 
Japan  for  initiating  some  degree  of  formal 
accord  with  the  People's  R«publlc  of  China, 
these  sentiments  were  always  subjugated  In 
favor  of  the  America-inspired  pro-Taiwan 
policies.  Surely  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
Japanese  Industry  to  support  trade  with 
Taiwan  and  Its  political  autonomy,  but  It 
has  also  become  increasingly  difficult  for  us 
to  forestall  overtures  to  open  direct  trade 
channels  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
government  of  the  most  populous  nation  In 
the  world,  and  a  neighbor — both  culturally 
and  geographically — as  well. 

The  Japanese  people,  as  I  Judge  their  re- 
actions, were  In  full  accord  with  the  Ameri- 
can decision  to  conduct  summit-level  talks 
with  Peking.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  our 
mutually  held  objective— detente  In  Asia  and 
a  lessening  of  world  tensions — will  be  served 
by  a  re-establishment  of  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  as  graceful 
an  end  as  p>ossible  to  that  country's  long  iso- 
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latlon  from  non-Chinese  thought  and  Inter- 
course. 

Dealing  as  we  are  with  human  nature, 
whatever  hope  was  generated  by  the  Nixon 
announcement  for  a  more  peaceful  world  at- 
mosphere was  more  than  momentarily  over- 
shadowed by  public  emotion  at  the  realiza- 
tion that  Japan's  primary  ally  had  planned 
a  bold  move  in  Its  China  policy  without  tak- 
ing Japan  into  American  confidence. 

Consequently,  the  ruling  party  of  Japan, 
having  assured  the  people  that  the  U.S.  would 
coiisfJt  with  Japan  In  advance  of  any  major 
policy  change,  became  the  brunt  of  unmerci- 
ful domestic  attack  and  was  caused  serious 
political  embarassment.  At  the  same  time, 
many  Japanese  people  felt  their  trust  In  the 
C.S.  had  been  shaken. 

Time  tempers  all  crises  and  the  China  ven- 
ture is  no  exception.  Today  the  people  of 
Japan  earnestly  hope  the  President's  ap- 
proach to  Peking  will  prove  meaningful  and 
productive.  Our  own  businessmen  and  diplo- 
mats believe  that  an  open  U.S.  relationship 
with  China's  800  million  people  can  only  con- 
tribute to  more  universal  economic  and  social 
Improvement. 

I  believe  Japan  Air  Lines  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  Japan's  International  business 
establishment  in  Its  thirst  for  more  infor- 
mation and  its  eagerness  to  develop  cordial 
relations  with  Mainland  China  while  pre- 
serving its  traditional  strong  ties  with  Tai- 
wan. We  have,  for  example,  developed  an  Ini- 
tial program  to  famUlarlze  our  flight  and 
ground  staffs  with  the  cities,  government  and 
people  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

While  there  Is  much  more  that  could  be 
said  about  the  Importance  of  the  China  Is- 
sues. I  will  take  the  time  only  to  emphasize 
Japan's  interest  in  a  rational  solution  and 
to  underscore  that  our  government  continues 
to  support  the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
in  this  regard,  despite  the  Nixon  "China 
shock  ",  upon  which  It  Is  senseless  to  dwell. 
The  second  emotional  Jolt  to  Japan,  of 
course,  was  the  abrupt  announcement  by 
President  Nixon  In  mid-August  of  his  emer- 
gency program  to  defend  the  dollar.  Again, 
shock  resulted  not  from  an  unawareness  by 
the  Japanese  of  the  severity  of  the  problem, 
but  from  the  absence  of  frank  advance  con- 
sultations with  my  goveriunent.  Actually,  the 
Implications  of  the  new  economic  policies  be- 
come increasingly — rather  than  leas — dis- 
turbing as  the  weeks  pass. 

Again,  too,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  as  a 
people  the  Japanese  have  been  not  only 
aware,  but  highly  concerned  with  the  critical 
decline  of  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and  the 
serious  American  balance  of  payments  and 
trade  deficit*.  More  than  95  per  cent  of  our 
foreign  transactions  la  conducted  In  doUan, 
so  our  sympathy  la  motivated  as  much  by 
practicality  as  by  friendship. 

I  needn't  remind  you,  I'm  sure,  that  the 
Japanese  government  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated Its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.S.  Jn  alleviating  some  of  the  economic 
strains.  Japan,  unlike  other  nations  wbl(di 
were  rapidly  converting  their  dollar  reserves 
Into  gold  despite  the  declining  reserves  hsld 
by  the  U.S.,  made  no  eSTort  to  do  so  and  even 
now  holds  only  a  modest  gold  stock. 

The  government,  moreover,  has  embarked 
upon  a  constant  and  progressive  program  of 
trade  and  investment  liberalization,  comply- 
ing as  rapidly  as  they  deem  It  possible  with 
the  desires  of  American  businessmen  to  sell 
and  Invest  more  freely  In  Japan's  economy. 
Indeed,  today  only  forty  Items  remain  on  the 
list  of  restricted  Imports,  which  la  comparable 
to  or  even  more  liberal  than  the  protected 
lists  of  other  major  trading  nations. 

The  same  U  true  In  the  realm  of  capital 
induction,   with   only   seven   sectors   of    ttM 
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econoniy  being  barred  to  anything  short  of 
automatic  approval  for  foreign  pao-ticipatlon 
in  new  ventures. 

As  additional  testimony  of  Japan's  efforts 
to  cooperate.  I  remind  you  that  numerous 
exports  from  Japan,  Including  steel  and  cot- 
ton textiles,  are  voluntarily  restricted  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  U.S.,  and  the  re- 
cent tetxlle  accords  were  ratified  by  Japan's 
government  over  resounding  protests  of  our 
textile  Industry,  which,  as  you  may  know.  Is 
so  opposed  to  the  agreement  that  Its  repre- 
sentatives have  filed  suit  for  reversal.  I  men- 
tion this  to  you  as  an  Indication  of  the  depth 
of  the  Sato  goveriunent 's  commitment  to  and 
desire  for  a  strengthened  American  economy. 
As  to  the  revaluation  of  currencies,  Japa- 
nese financial  experts  are  quoted  as  agreeing 
that  a  reasonable  revaluation  of  the  yen  Is  In 
order.  We  hear  talk  of  somewhere  between  6 
and  10  per  cent. 

I  gather  that  my  government  Is  prepared 
to  take  reasonable  measures  In  regard  to  the 
value  of  our  currency.  But,  and  this  Is  an 
Important  "TBut",  there  must  also  be  a  re- 
alignment of  all  of  the  other  major  cur- 
rencies. Including  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  hoped  that  coming  meetings  of  the  Big 
Ten  will  somehow  bring  about  accord  In  the 
world's  monetary  crises. 

While  you  as  a  group  are  sophisticated  In 
the  background  of  UJ3.-Japan  relations  and 
aware  of  these  fluid  economic  developments. 
I  find  that  one  of  the  most  common — and  I 
feel  unjust — American  misunderstandings 
about  Japan  stems  from  the  beUef  that  we 
have  conducted  our  trade  and  Investment 
actlvltes  selfishly  and  sbort-slghtedly  vls-a- 
vls  this  country. 

Vital  as  trade  Is  to  the  Japanese  economy, 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  my  coun- 
trymen as  overly  one-sided  in  their  trade  and 
business  relatloiks.  And  whUe  there  has  been 
frequent  publicity  of  charges  of  Japanese 
dumping  and  unfair  trade  restrictions,  in 
fact  few  charges  have  been  substantiated 
and,  as  I  have  said,  Japanese  trade  and  In- 
vestment liberalization  has  proceeded  at  a 
steady  and  even  accelerated  pace. 

Nonetheless,  Important  sectors  of  Japan's 
business  community  feti  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
remedial  measures  were  aimed  punitlvely  and 
directly  at  the  J^>anese,  and  similar  to  their 
reaction  to  the  China  announcement,  many 
felt  betrayed  and  that  they  were  being  cut 
off  from  traditional  American  markets. 

In  fact,  Japan  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try Is  being  adversely  affected  by  the  ten  per 
cent  surcharge  Imposed  by  the  President  on 
most  Imports  Into  the  United  States.  Roughly 
thirty  per  cent  of  otir  exports  are  to  the 
United  States,  and  about  96  per  cent  of  these 
are  subject  to  the  surcharge.  Early  estimates 
are  that  the  surcharge  will  cost  Ji^an  as 
much  as  %1.B  blUlon  In  exi>ort8  during  the 
second  half  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Compounding  the  difficulties  Is  the  fact 
that  the  floating  yen  and  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  It  has  resulted  In  a  drastic  de- 
cline In  new  orders  which  could  bring  total 
export  losses  to  as  much  as  t3  billion.  In  the 
month  following  August  16,  for  example,  only 
one-tenth  the  export  contracts  signed  last 
year  were  concluded. 

Perhaps  hardest  hit  In  my  country  are 
the  small  and  medlum-slBed  enterprises 
which  operate  on  low  profit  margins  and 
suffer  as  well  from  stiff  competition  from  the 
developing  countries  which  now  enjoy 
Japan's  new  preferential  tariff  rates.  These 
firms  employ  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  labor  force,  and  I  personally  know 
of  several  already  facing  bankruptcy.  Un- 
fortunately, the  effects  of  the  surcharge  are 
also  being  felt  bj  Japan's  lArge  ooiporattons, 
many  of  which  are  cutting  back  both  produc- 
tion and  employment. 


I  share  these  discouraging  facts  with  you 
not  because  I  wish  to  complain  or  criticize, 
but  to  emphasize  that  the  Ansertcan  meas- 
ures may  very  well  be  self-defeating.  Japan, 
presently  experiencing  her  own  business 
slump,  will  most  protMibly  be  unable  to  in- 
crease her  purchases  from  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  whUe  her  export  sales  are 
shrinking. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  the  aim 
of  these  measures  is  not  protectionist  but 
imperative  if  equUlbrium  Is  to  be  restored  to 
the  American  economy.  Since  that  time,  the 
questions  of  surcharge  and  realignment  of 
exchange  rates  have  been  discussed  in  con- 
ferences of  the  IMF,  OATT  and  other  world 
t>odies.  but  no  final  solution  has  emerged. 

MeanwhUe,  the  stoppage  cf  convertlbUlty 
of  the  dollar  to  gold  forced  many  nations  to 
unwillingly  float  their  currencies  and  was  ex- 
ecuted without  IMF  sanction.  It  and  the  sur- 
charge, which  likewise  Is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  GATT  and  the  concept  of  free 
trade,  has  created  serious  problems  not  only 
for  the  Japanese  but  for  many  trading  na- 
tions and  most  regrettably,  especially  for  the 
less  developed  ones. 

While  cries  of  possible  trade  wars  and  eco- 
nomic retaUatlon  have  been  heard  frequently 
whenever  a  nation  violates  the  accepted 
mores  of  free  trade,  I  doubt  that  the  threats 
are  taken  as  seriously  any  more  as  they 
ought  to  be.  I  can  teU  you  that  the  danger  is 
a  very  real  one,  and  I  would  remind  you  that 
it  was  Just  the  aist  of  October  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Denmark  boldly  announced  the 
Imposition  of  a  ten  per  cent  surcharge  on 
virtually  aU  Imports,  emulating  the  action 
of  President  Nixon. 

While  a  "staggering  economy  and  a  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  deficit"  were  the  reasons 
cited  for  this  move.  It  takes  little  imagina- 
tion to  project  what  would  happen  when 
and  if  other  nations  attempt  to  pursue  a 
similar  course.  In  fact,  one  can  reasonably 
wonder  "who  wlU  be  next?" 

Wc8ld  economlstB  question  whether  such 
a  program  Is  actually  dlirected  at  the  true 
causes  of  payments  deficits,  and  many,  as 
you  know,  have  concluded  that  it  Is  not. 
Briefly,  they  credit  America's  economic  woes 
to  a  weakened  labor-management  and  wage 
structure,  the  cost  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
an  outflow  of  dollars  attributed  to  expen- 
ditures abrcMui  of  multinational  companies. 
While  we  ptonder  these  criticisms,  all  of 
us  must  be  aware  of  the  possible  "snow-bail" 
effect  of  restrictive  thinking.  Already  many 
American  labor  leaders  have  claimed  that 
the  surcharge  wUl  not  be  effective  enough 
and  that  additional  and  broader  controls 
must  be  Instituted.  Just  recently,  for  ex- 
ample, a  piece  of  leglslatkm  known  as  the 
Foreign  Trod*  mnd  Invettment  Act  of  1*72 
was  quietly  Introduced  In  Washington. 
Should  It  ever  become  law  it  would  vlrtuaUy 
put  an  end  to  America's  world  trade  and 
foreign  Investment  activities  as  we  know 
them  today.  Another  example  is  the  buy- 
American  provision  of  the  President's  tax 
proposals.  Those  of  us  so  vitally  concerned 
with  the  preservation — Indeed  the  expan- 
sion— of  trade,  both  here  and  abroad,  must 
view  these  as  symptoms  of  a  deteriorating 
world  trade  climate  and  must  examine  and 
re-examine  what  we  as  Individuals,  through 
our  firms  and  businesses,  and  through  our 
governmental  representative*  can  do  to  keep 
a  check  on  fallacloxis  protectionist  thinking 
and  to  enhance  existing  commercial  bonds. 
Please  do  not  misunderstand  me;  parochi- 
alism is  by  no  means  an  American  phenome- 
non, and  we  In  Japan  must  continue  to  be  as 
watchful  and  as  militant  as  you  here  If 
trade  is  to  be  expanded  In  this  decade  of 
rapid  transition. 
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I  would  not  want  to  le«Te  you  with  the 
Impreealon  that  the  Japanese  ar«  Inflexible 
and  unbending  in  their  thinking,  respond- 
ing as  we  did  with  shock  and  alarm  to  the 
surprise  announcements  of  the  past  months. 
Perhaps,  as  some  of  our  foremost  thinkers 
have  pointed  out,  these  shocks  were  "a  bless- 
ing In  disguise,"  for  they  have  literally  forced 
us  to  sit  back  and  take  Inventory  of  our 
economy,  our  politics,  our  relationship  with 
the  n.S.  and  our  Inevitable  role  of  Increased 
responsibility  in  Asia  and  In  the  world  arena. 

As  we  undergo  this  introspection,  I  hope 
that  Americans,  too.  will  take  a  closer  look 
at  Japan,  her  people  and  the  Japanese  role 
vts-a-vls  the  American  economy. 

It  would  become  apparent  that  the  rela- 
tionship has  been  a  mutually  rewarding  one, 
and  that  there  are  in  fact  Japanese  interests 
which  have  contributed  more  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  than  they  have  taken  out.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  Japan  Air  Lines  is  one 
of  those  enterprises. 

An  analysis  of  JAL's  purchases  from  more 
than  2,000  U.S.  suppliers  reveals  that  she 
paid  $444  million  in  the  last  five  years  alone 
for  American-made  aircraft,  fuels,  engines 
and  parts,  $63  million  for  wages  for  Ameri- 
can personnel  and  an  additional  $70  mil- 
lion for  passenger  services  and  meals,  com- 
munications, office  expenditures  and  adver- 
tising. In  total,  she  Invested  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  In  the  U.S.  economy  during 
a  period  in  which  her  total  American  passen- 
ger and  cargo  revenues  reached  Just  $207 
million. 

Japan  Air  Lines  will  continue  (we  have 
ordered  more  American  747  jumbo  Jets  than 
any  non-U3.  carrier)  to  invest  heavily  in 
the  U.S.  market,  for  we  have  found  it  prof- 
itable to  do  BO. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  key  to  reducing  the  ten- 
sions which  face  our  two  great  nations  to- 
day. With  international  relationships  shift- 
ing so  rapidly,  I  submit  that  more  than 
ever  before  a  steadily  Increasing  exchange 
of  goods,  people  and  ideas,  if  conducted 
honorably  and  with  mutual  regard,  wlU  con- 
tribute to  world  harmony  and  wUl  enrich 
us  both. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


A  VA   HOSPITAL  FOR   QUEENS 
CO\JVm,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  pres- 
ent there  are  7,000  veterans  waiting  to 
be  admitted  to  hospitals.  1970  records 
show  VA  hospitals  rejected  about  400,- 
000  of  the  more  than  1  million  veterans 
who  sought  admission  to  hospitals.  How 
can  we,  with  a  clear  conscience,  ask  these 
citizens  who  have  so  well  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  wait  for 
urgently  needed  medical  care?  Medical 
care  cannot  wait.  It  was  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  introduced  HJl.  3814.  on  February 
8.  1971,  calling  for  the  construction  of 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  of 
1.000  beds  in  Queens  County,  N.Y. 

There  is  currently  no  veterans  hospital 
in  Queens  County.  There  are  only  three 
general  VA  hospitals  serving  the  whole 
New  York  City  area,  a  veteran  population 
of  1,902,000.  This  is  more  than  6  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  veteran  population.  How 
do  we  explain  the  discrepancy  of  pro- 
viding 3.5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 


VA  hospital  beds  to  6  percent  of  the 
veterans? 

Every  day  the  number  of  veterans 
needing  medical  care  is  increasing.  There 
are  275,000  wounded  in  the  Vietnam  war 
alone.  The  number  of  Vietnam  veterans 
needing  care  for  drug  abuse  is  stagger- 
ing. The  advancing  age  and  increasing 
need  for  medical  care  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  n,  and  the 
Korean  conflict  is  adding  to  the  already 
lengthy  waiting  lists.  We  owe  these  vet- 
erans a  great  debt.  Do  we  repay  it  by 
closing  the  hospital  doors  in  their  faces? 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  urgent  need 
for  veterans  hospitals.  This  was  recent- 
ly demonstrated  in  Congress  by  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  increasing  the 
proposed  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital budget.  The  response  to  this  heart- 
less cutback  in  the  VA  budget  is  indica- 
tive of  the  concern  over  the  direction 
which  the  VA  hospital  program  seems  to 
be  taking.  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Rossignuolo, 
legislative  director  of  Amvets,  stated  the 
problem  very  concisely  in  the  1970  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hos- 
pitals, Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Amvets  is  concerned  and  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  alarmed  at  what  It  sees  hap- 
pening with  the  VA  medical  program.  We  see 
developing  an  Insidious  erosion  of  the  once 
famoxis  VA  medical  program  that  gave  con- 
siderable leadership  in  the  field  of  hospital 
treatment. 

It  is  time  to  stop  this  trend,  time  to 
provide  the  facilities  we  owe  the  veterans. 
It  is  evident  we  recognize  the  need;  let  us 
now  do  something  about  it. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  a  hos- 
pital in  Queens  County.  Queens  Coimty 
veterans  must  now  use  the  VA  hospital 
in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  or  In  Manhattan. 
The  Bronx  hospital  Is  hopelessly  out- 
dated and  overcrowded.  The  two  main 
buildings  date  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— eight  quonset  huts  are  left  from 
World  War  n.  There  Is  inadequate  space 
for  storage  and  sitting  rooms  besides  the 
atrocity  of  visitor  and  other  traffic  hav- 
ing to  pass  through  active  operating 
areas.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  remodel 
existing  building — the  need  is  for  a 
completely  new,  completely  modem  hos- 
pital in  the  area.  With  the  advances  in 
medical  technology  new  and  miraculous 
lifesaving  devices  and  rehabilitation 
services  could  be  offered  by  construction 
of  new  facilities.  The  Brooklyn  hospital  is 
overcrowded  and  has  a  long  waiting  list. 
They  are  operating  at  an  incredible  104- 
percoit  patient  turnover  rate.  The  Man- 
hattan hospital  is  also  operating  at  full 
bed  capacity  with  a  95 -percent  patient 
turnover  rate.  What  other  evidence  could 
possibly  be  needed  to  illustrate  the  need 
for  a  new  hospital  in  Queens  County? 

Our  veterans  deserve  the  finest,  most 
modem,  most  complete  services  avail- 
able. How  can  we  spend  $80  billion  on 
the  defense  budget  and  leave  our  woxmd- 
ed  veterans  on  the  hospital  steps?  With 
the  new  advances  in  medical  care  the 
man  in  Vietnam  has  twice  the  chance  of 
surviving  as  he  did  In  Korea  and  World 
War  n.  This  means  more  crowding  of  al- 
ready bulging  hospitals.  I  am  especially 


concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  I  again  refer  to  Mr.  Ralph 
J.  Rossignuolo,  legislative  director  of 
Amvets: 

The  treatment  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  Is 
unique  and  offers  rewarding  challenges  to  the 
VA  hospital  system  In  that  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran Is  young,  more  seriously  Impaired,  and 
Is  the  victim  of  a  cruel  war,  a  war  that  makes 
him  wonder  If  his  sacrifice  was  In  vain.  Yet, 
his  competency  is  far  greater  than  his 
counterpart  of  World  War  n  and  Korea.  He 
is  not  prepared  for  the  old  system  of  rehabili- 
tation; he  Is  anxious  to  return  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  mainstream  of  life.  Moreover, 
he  has  experienced  the  expert  and  speedy 
medical  service  of  the  Armed  Forces;  he  Is 
carried  from  the  very  Jowls  of  battle  via  hell- 
copter  and  Jet  plane  to  the  antiseptic  hos- 
pital thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  span  of 
several  hours.  Now  we  expect  him  to  while 
away  his  precious  time  with  outmoded  re- 
habilitation techniques. 

I  ask  you.  what  good  will  the  best  in 
field  care  and  service  hospitals  do  when 
the  veterans  are  sent  to  inadequate  re- 
habilitation haspitals — or  worse,  none  at 
all? 

My  bill,  H.R.  3814,  would  provide  the 
desperately  needed  hospital  facilities,  fa- 
cilities which  would  enable  the  veterans 
to  return  to  normal,  productive  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  known  as  a 
nation  deaf  to  the  pleas  of  her  wounded 
veterans.  Let  us  be  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  provide  the  care  they  so  richly 
deserve. 


AMTRAK  SHOULD  KEEP  WATER 
LEVEL  ROUTE  OPERATING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kzmp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
railroad  passengers  are  threatened  with 
a  major  curtailment  of  service.  It  is  in- 
credible that  this  could  occur  so  soon 
after  the  Congress  has  organized  and 
funded  Amtrak  for  the  express  purpose 
of  providing  modem  passenger  service  in 
areas  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Amtrak — the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation — has  annoimced  that 
it  wiU  discontinue  trains  60  and  61,  the 
"Lake  Shore,"  operating  between  New 
York,  Buff  {do.  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  ef- 
fective January  5,  1972,  imless  the  States 
begin  supplying  two- thirds  of  the  train's 
losses  as  provided  for  in  section  403  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

Amtrak  contends  that  the  service,  in- 
stituted on  May  10,  was  for  a  6-month 
period  to  provide  time  for  States  to  pass 
necessary  legislation  to  fund  the  opera- 
tion. After  7  months,  none  of  the  States 
have  come  up  with  the  money. 

My  most  immediate  reaction  has  been 
to  ask  Amtrak  for  an  additional  90  days 
in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  period 
for  States  to  consider  this  discontinuance 
threat.  With  the  holidays  approaching, 
most  of  the  State  legislatures  have 
recessed  and  are  unable  to  act.  January  5 
is  also  an  unreasonable  date  because  this 
is  the  time  of  year  when  harsh  weather 
hits  the  Great  Lakes  and  upper  New  York 
State  areas.  It  is  conceivable  that  Am- 
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Irak's  trains  would  be  discontinued  when 
liie  airports  and  highways  are  snowed  in, 
thereby  preventing  new  customers  from 
trying  out  the  refurbished  Amtrak  trains. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  urgent  situa- 
tion that  will  not  slip  by  the  Congress  at 
Uiis  very  hecUc  time.  Twenty  two  Mem- 
ber;, of  Congress,  from  the  States  con- 
cciiicd,  including  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, 
ha\e  cciigned  Icttei-js  to  Roger  Lewis. 
President  of  Amtrak,  and  George  Staf- 
ford. Cliaiiman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meice  Comn-dsslon. 

Ihe  letters  are  self  explanatory  and  I 
include  them  at  this  point: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

Deceviher  14,  1971. 
Hon    George  STAFFtJRD. 
Ciairman. 
Interstate  CovxincTcc  Commission. 

De.\r  George:  We  the  undersigned  respect- 
fully request  your  assistance  In  persuading 
Amir.Tk  not  to  give  public  notice  to  discon- 
tinue service  on  January  5,  1972  from  New 
York  10  Chicago  via  Cleveland.  We  have  en- 
closed a  copy  of  our  letter  to  Roger  Lewis 
explaining  our  position. 

We  know  that  the  ICC.  felt  that  the  above 
named  route  should  have  been  made  part  of 
the  basic  system.  Second,  we  feel  that  the 
ICC.  would  have  the  statistics  to  support 
our  position  which  calls  for  a  balanced,  long- 
range  transportation  program  for  the  popu- 
lation along  the  water  level  route  of  over 
25  million. 

We  feel  a  letter  from  you  to  Roger  Lewis 
win  be  most  helpful  as  we  are  confident 
the  view  of  the  I.C.C.  will  be  given  most 
serious  attention  by  Amtrak.  Please  advise 
us  of  your  thinking  on  this  most  urgent 
problem. 

Sincerely, 
John  Anderson.  Herman  Badillo,  Mario 

BlaggI,  Clarence  Brown.  Charles  Dlggs, 

John  Dow,  Tliaddeus  Dulskl,  Marvin 

Esch. 
Seymour   Halpern.   Jack   Kemp,   Edward 

Koch,  Norman  Lent.  Alexander  Plmle, 

Walter  Powell,  Ogden  Reld. 
Robert   Roe,   Edward   Roush,   John   Sei- 

berllng,    Henry   Smith,    Louis   Stokes, 

Samuel  Stratton,  John  Terry. 

Concres.s  or  the  United  States, 

December  14,  19U. 
Hon   RoGiR  Lewis. 
Preiiden  t , 
Amtrak. 

Dear  Roger:  This  Is  in  reference  to  the 
letter  from  Gerald  Morgan  dated  December 
1,  1971  Indicating  that  Amtrak  proposes  to 
give  public  notice  that  service  on  the  New 
York-Chicago  route  via  Cleveland  will  be 
discontinued  on  January  5,  1972.  We  the 
undersigned  respectfully  request  that  you 
delay  this  action  for  90  days. 

We  feel  your  letters  to  the  Governors  of 
the  States  Involved  come  at  a  most  Inappro- 
priate time.  First,  the  States,  between  De- 
cember 1  and  January  5,  If  they  are  In  ses- 
sion, will  be  restricted  In  the  legislation  they 
can  consider  In  that  period  of  time.  Second, 
as  you  know,  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  Amtrak  financing.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  legislation  directly 
affecting  the  New  York-Chicago  route  will  be 
reported  in  the  near  future.  To  cut  off  service 
which  could  be  restored  by  Congress  a  short 
ti.-ne  later  seems  to  be  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  other  experi- 
tnental  and  temporary  routes  which  Amtrak 
has  Initiated  that  were  not  included  in  your 
termination  notice.  Therefore,  we  feel  Am- 


trak's  action  of  singling  out  the  New  York- 
Chicago  route  Is  dlscrlnUnatory. 

We  would  appreciate  your  very  serious 
consideration  of  our  request  which  we  feel 
will  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
and  Amtrak. 

Please  advise  us  of  your  decision. 
Sincerely, 
John  Anderson,   Herman  Badillo,  Mario 
Biaggl,  Clarence  Brown,  Charles  Diggs. 
John   Bow,   Tliaddeus   Dul.skl,   A^arvin 
Esch. 
Seymour   Halpern.   Jack  Kemp,   Edward 
Koch.  Norman  Lent,  Alexf\nder  Pirnie. 
Walter  Powell,  Ogden  Reld. 
Robert  Roe.  Edward  Roush,  John  .Seiber- 
ling.  Henry  Smith.  Louis  Stokes,  Sam- 
uel Stratton,  John  Terry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  my  most  imme- 
diate request  is  for  a  delay  in  the  dis- 
continuance, I  am  more  concerned  about 
Amtrak's  long-range  attitude.  Amtrak 
has  endeavored  to  rebuild  the  image  of 
rail  passenger  service  by  taking  a  new 
name,  by  outfitting  train  crews  with 
snappy  uniforms,  and  by  posting  color- 
ful signs.  Amtrak  has  also  made  an  effort 
to  clean  up  the  trains.  However,  the 
gains  that  have  been  made  through  such 
efforts  are  sure  to  be  wiped-out  by  such 
a  negative  and  backward  step  as  dis- 
continuing service  between  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Chicago. 

Amtrak's  image  would  not  suffer  if 
it  refrained  from  issuing  discontinuance 
threats.  The  Buffalo-Cleveland-Chicago 
route  should  have  been  a  part  of  the 
basic  national  system  from  the  begin- 
ning. Omission  of  this  route  from  the 
basic  system  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  congressional 
mandate  in  the  act  to  provide  a  basic 
system  of  passenger  service. 

The  population  of  the  major  cities 
along  this  route  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  via  Buffalo  for  1970  totaled  25.2 
million  people.  This  corridor  by  sheer 
numbers  alone  exhibits  great  passenger 
volume  potential  on  an  efiQciently  run 
railroad.  It  has  been  identified  by  ex- 
perts as  one  of  our  emerging  megapolitan 
regions.  Discontinuance  of  this  service 
west  of  Buffalo  could  result  in  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  entire  population  of  ufh 
state  New  York  from  a  convenient  train 
outlet  to  Chicago  and  the  west.  Poten- 
tial exists  for  fast  corridor  trains  to 
connect  between  Milwatikee  and  Chicago, 
IDetroit  and  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
Toronto  and  Buffalo.  In  committee  hear- 
ing and  floor  debate  on  this  legislation, 
there  was  repeated  emphasis  placed  on 
the  undisputed  proposition  that  the  real 
volume  potential  for  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice is  in  corridors  through  and  between 
our  densely  populated  areas.  Excuses 
given  for  discarding  this  line  do  not 
stand  up. 

Since  these  trains  should  have  been 
operated  from  the  beginning  as  part  of 
the  basic  national  network,  it  follows 
that  Amtrak  erred  in  demanding  State 
funds  as  a  condition  for  their  operation. 
Accordingly.  I  cannot  criticize  the  States 
for  waiting  until  Congress  amends  the 
basic  act.  Even  on  routes  where  State  as- 
sistance is  appropriate,  States  should  not 
be  forced  to  pay  more  than  33  percent  of 


the  deficit.  I  have  sponsored,  along  with 
51  of  my  colleagues,  Joint  ReJsolution  796 
which  reduces  the  State's  share  of  the 
deficits  from  two-thirds  to  one-third. 
This  is  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
ability  of  our  States  to  finance  public 
transportation  services.  The  resolution 
also  provides  an  additional  $290  million 
for  Amtrak.  Clearly,  in  light  of  all  its 
problem.^,  Amtrak  needs  more  money. 

I  am  not  smprised  to  learn  that  rider- 
ship  on  these  trains  has  been  relatively 
modest  up  to  now.  For  the  15  years  prior 
to  Amtrak.  Perm  Central  and  its  prede- 
cessor. New  York  Central,  downgraded 
service  and  discouraged  patronage.  Am- 
trak cannot  turn  this  around  in  6  months. 

Amtrak  has  spruced  up  the  cars,  but 
has  done  little  else  to  increase  the  train's 
ridership.  For  example,  there  has  not 
been  an  intensive  radio  or  television  ad- 
vertising campaign  along  this  route 
equivalent  to  the  effort  of  the  airlines 
and  bus  lines.  Fares  have  not  been  low- 
ered. And  the  terminals  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  The  December  6  issue  of 
Transport  Central  magazine  said  the 
Buffalo  railroad  station  "is  so  huge  that 
any  practical  use  for  it  is  imforeseeable. 
Perhaps  the  Corporation  might  locate 
nearer  the  city  center,  possibly  near  the 
old  Lackawanna  or  Leliigh  Vsilley  facil- 
ities." 

Ironically,  Amtrak  plans  to  abandon 
one  of  the  most  ideally  suited  railroad 
stations  along  the  route — ^the  Cleveland 
Union  Terminal — even  if  the  trains  re- 
main in  service.  Amtrak  claims  that  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Cleveland  Union 
Terminal  are  excessive.  These  alleged 
high  costs  are  in  all  probability  due  to 
obsolete  working  practices  and  joint 
facility  contraicts  which  the  raihoads 
have  made  no  effort  to  correct  because 
they  have  planned  to  get  out  of  the  pas- 
senger business.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  Amtrak  has  tried  to  reduce  expenses 
through  hard  renegotiation  of  old  con- 
tracts. 

What  makes  the  Cleveland  terminal  so 
attractive  is  the  connections  available 
to  the  rapid  transit  lines  that  feed  into 
the  terminal  from  suburbia  and  the  air- 
F)ort.  Cleveland  already  has  the  "inter- 
modal"  facility  that  many  other  cities  are 
eager  to  establish. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along  with 
Congressmen  Dttlski  and  Smith  and 
Senators  Buckley  and  Javits  just  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  David 
Mahoney,  chairman  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentoinial  Commission. 

AlOKRICAN    RrVOLTTTION' 
BiCENTrNNTAt,   COMMIBSIO.N. 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Jack  P.  Kemp, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.C.: 

With  great  pleasure,  I  wish  to  advise  you 
that  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  today,  December  10,  1971,  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  given  official  recogni- 
tion to  Niagara  Falls  as  a  bicentennial  city 
undM'  the  multi-dty  concept  and  that  it  has 
been  awarded  use  of  the  otBclal  ARBC 
symbol. 

The  entire  Commission  shares  the  enthu- 
siasm which  you  and  your  constituents  have 
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tot  this  recognition  which  will  be  a  significant 
part  of  the  obeerrance  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  our  great  Nation. 

Davto  j.  Mahonet, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  the  rail- 
road passenger  travel  to  Buffalo  and  the 
area  during  our  bicentennial  year  will  be 
fantastic.  Sightseers  and  vacationers  will 


be  traveling  to  Niagara  Palls  by  the 
thoussuids.  A  1957  New  York  Central 
schedule  points  out  that  there  were  six 
trains  a  day  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara 
Palis  to  handle  the  pwissenger  traffic.  The 
tracks  are  still  there. 

By  tying  in  the  Buffalo  to  Niagara 
Palls  route  with  the  New  York-Chicago 
route  by  way  of  Cleveland  a  balanced 


system  of  travel  will  prevent  undesirable 
results  regarding  bicentennial  travel.  For 
example,  I  was  just  informed  that  E>isney 
World  in  Ploiida  had  to  be  shut  down 
because  automobile  traffic  going  there 
backed  up  for  30  miles.  I  hope  some  of 
our  transportation  planners  are  think- 
ing ahead.  At  this  point  I  include  the 
1957  schedule  previously  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  If  Amtrak  wants  ridership 
to  increase,  it  must  do  more  than  run  a 
few  freshly  scrubbed  cars  through  musty 
terminals.  Amtrak  must  energetically 
carry  out  a  full-fledged  program  to  oper- 
ate a  top-notch  train.  A  real  commitment 
is  needed  to  make  up  for  the  years  of 
Penn  Central's  deliberate  downgrading 
of  passenger  service  to  make  a  case  for 
discontinuance.  In  my  study  of  this  line. 
I  have  found  specific  examples  which  are 
quite  illuminating.  Take  the  cases  of 
trains  Nos.  27,  28,  63,  65,  51.  and  98.  Be- 
fore Amtrak  took  over  on  May  1,  they  all 
ran  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  through 
Cleveland.  Trains  Nos.  51  and  98  for- 
merely  carried  "through"  coaches  which 
were  interchanged  at  Buffalo  between  the 
subject  trains  and  trains  that  ran  to  New 
York  City.  However,  Penn  Central  elimi- 
nated these  through  coaches,  and  passen- 
gers were  then  reqiiired  to  change  trains, 
with  their  luggage,  at  the  Buffalo  station. 
Many  cases  exist  where  Penn  Central 
would  not  even  show  connecting  sched- 
ules in  its  timetables. 

Another  complaint  about  Penn  Cen- 
tral was  poor  on-time  performance.  Re- 
ports brought  to  my  attention  indicate 
in  altogether  too  many  instances  the  de- 
lays were  attributable  to  defective  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  slow  orders,  holding 
passenger  trains  for  freight  trains,  and 
other  similar  causes. 


Amtrak  is  operating  much  like  Penn 
Central  did.  Amtrak's  own  figures  show 
that  during  the  period  between  May  1 
and  November  27,  the  two  New  York- 
Buffalo-Chicago  trains  have  a  64.9-per- 
cent on-time  performance  record.  The 
other  35.1  percent  of  the  time,  the  trains 
were  late  an  average  of  41  minutes  per 
train.  To  say  the  least,  this  is  not  a  spec- 
tacular performance. 

Many  people  mistakenly  believe  that 
train  travelers  are  not  time-conscious. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  Most  riders  aboard 
a  late  train  worry  about  their  friends 
and  family  waiting  extended  periods  of 
time  in  a  semi-deserted,  dark  railroad 
station  for  a  late  train.  How  many  per- 
sons arriving  behind  schedule  have  vowed 
never  to  travel  again  by  train — Amtrak 
or  no  Amtrak? 

Even  when  Amtrak  has  reasonable  ac- 
ceptable on-time  performance,  it  some- 
times is  achieved  through  somewhat 
dubious  means.  A  fine  example  is  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buffalo,  where  the 
on-time  performance  factor  is  83.3  per- 
cent. Because  of  deteriorating  track  con- 
ditions between  New  York  and  Buffalo, 
Amtrak  trains  had  been  nmning  late. 
Amtrak  solved  the  problem  by  lengthen- 
ing out  the  schedules  of  all  its  trains  by 
40  minutes.  The  New  York-Buffalo  trip 
now  takes  8  hours  and  10  minutes.  Back 
in  1956,  trains  were  making  this  run  in 
as  little  7  hours  and  25  minutes. 


The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  Am- 
trak still  has  not  proven  itself  to  be  the 
savior  of  the  railroad  passenger  train.  I 
am  certain  that  Amtrak's  management  is 
working  hard  but  the  corporation  is  dras- 
tically underfunded  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  see  continued  deficits,  late 
trains,  and  low  patronage. 

I  would  like  Amtrak  to  become  moie 
visionary.  To  think  in  terms  of  added 
service  and  super-railroads  and  Auto- 
trains.  A  good  start  would  be  to  retain 
the  Buffalo-Cleveland-Chicago  train — 
with  or  without  State  aid — and  operate 
it  with  pizzazz.  All  talk  about  train  dis- 
continuances should  cease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
extraneous  matter  previously  i-ef erred  to: 

POPUI.ATION 

The  population  of  the  major  cities  along 
this  route  bet-ween  New  York  and  Chicago 
via  Buffalo  for  1970  are  ae  follows: 

New  York  City  area 11,448.420 

Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady  area.-  710.  602 

Utlca    area 335,809 

Syracuse  area 629,190 

Rochester  area 875,636 

Buffalo  area 1,334,485 

Erie  area- -  136.000 

Cleveland   area 2.043,389 

Ttriedo   area 686,466 

South  Bend  area 136,000 

Chicago  area 6,892,509 

Total -.-  36,226,666 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  PAY  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia  (Mr.  BLACKBimN)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
weeks  ago,  the  Pay  Board  announced  its 
surprising  decision  that  merit  increases 
in  excess  of  5.5  percent  would  be  allowed 
only  under  previously  negotiated  con- 
tracts by  unions.  In  effect,  a  premium  has 
been  placed  on  belonging  to  a  union,  or 
on  forming  a  imlon  for  futxire  such 
situations. 

The  Pay  Board  has  completely  ration- 
alized its  decision.  They  state  in  a  press 
release  of  December  3 : 

The  reason  la  that  merit  plan  ranges  under 
labor  agreements  generally  are  narrow,  rigidly 
controlled  and  do  not  Involve  substantial  In- 
creases In  pay.  However,  merit  plan  ranges 
and  increases  under  salary  administration 
plana,  not  part  of  labor  agreements,  are  gen- 
erally wide,  flexible,  discretionary,  and  do 
Involve  substantial  increases  In  pay.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  Increases  often  constitute  an 
Individual  employee's  entire  wage  increase  for 
a  given  year. 

I  disagree — 5.5  percent  is  less  than 
"over  5.5  percent"  in  any  way  it  is  ex- 
amined, whether  the  "over  5.5  percent" 
includes  additional  health  benefits,  pen- 
sion plans,  or  whatever.  Furthermore, 
what  happens  to  the  employee  who  in 
April  was  informally  promised  a  substan- 
tial pay  raise  In  October.  Is  he  not  being 
penalized  because  he  is  not  a  union  mem- 
ber and  a  formaJ  contract  was  not  signed? 

The  precedent  is  dangerous.  Is  it  to  the 
benefit  of  our  eccmomy  to  encourage 
imlon  membership?  Some  feel  that  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  our  inflationary 
problems  has  been  substantial  Increases 
for  unionized  workers  over  the  past  years. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  states  that  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  "no  action  taken 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  this 
section  shall  result  in  disparate  treat- 
ment between  employees  covered  by  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  and  em- 
ployees who  are  not  so  covered." 

At  a  time  when  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  under  constant  and  heavy  attack 
from  big  labor  leaders,  I  find  myself 
somewhat  amazed  that  it  is  cooperating 
with  policies  that  are  driving  nonunion 
workers  into  the  hands  of  big  union 
bosses.  This  reminds  me  of  the  activities 
of  John  L.  Lewis  during  World  War  n, 


who  had  more  to  do  with  increasing  gas 
and  oil  consimiption  than  any  person, 
through  the  coal  strikes  which  he 
engineered. 

The  question  comes  to  my  mind :  Is  the 
White  House  aware  of  what  the  policies 
announced  by  the  Pay  Board  are  going 
to  do;  that  is,  drive  nonunion  workers 
into  the  hands  of  big  labor  union  bosses? 


INDIA  OPENS  A  PANDORAS  BOX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinc- 
HUYSEN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  view  the  continu- 
ing military  activity  of  India  against 
Pakistan  with  alarm.  What  Is  being  at- 
tempted, apparently  with  success,  is  the 
deliberate  dismemberment  of  one  coun- 
try by  its  neighbor.  India,  of  course,  is 
much  tlie  bigger  country  and  with  far 
greater  military  strength,  so  the  devel- 
opments are  not  surprising. 

It  is  most  disheartening,  however — 
indeed  astonishing — that  the  world  Just 
stands  by  and  watches  this  process.  Al- 
though an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  U.N.  are  imder- 
standably  opposed  to  this  use  of  military 
force  and  seek  a  cease-fire  and  mutual 
troop  withdrawal.  It  has  not  yet  been 
possible  even  to  get  a  statement  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  U2J.  Security  Council. 

Some  argue,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since  it 
is  inevitable  that  East  Pakistan  will  be- 
come independent  eventually,  that  India 
should  be  excused  for  hastening  this 
process.  I  for  one  cannot  accept  this 
reasoning.  To  me  India's  actions  are 
clearly  aggressive  in  nature.  Thpy  should 
not  be  condoned.  By  her  decision  to 
use  force  against  her  traditional  enemy 
she  has  opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of 
troubles,  for  herself  and  the  community 
of  nations. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  PENSION 
REFORM  PROGRAM 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  President 
Nixon  for  the  foresight  and  public  con- 


cern he  has  displayed  in  his  proposed 
pension  reform  program  which  will  serve 
to  enhance  the  retirement  security  of 
America's  work  force. 

The  President  has  drafted  a  5-point 
plan  that  would  provide  new  incentives 
and  rewards  for  America's  woiiers  to 
encourage  them  to  make  substantial 
contributions  to  private  pension  funds, 
thus  assuring  them  of  future  economic 
security  and  self-reliance.  In  addition, 
the  pension  reform  plan  will  insure  that, 
upon  retirement,  the  participants  will 
receive  the  full  amount  of  accrued 
benefits. 

The  pension  reform  program  includes 
three  new  legislative  proposals,  a  re- 
newed endorsement  of  an  earlier  propos- 
al, and  a  major  study  project  which 
could  lead  to  further  legislation.  Spe- 
cifically, the  program  entails  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

First.  Employees  who  desire  to  save 
independently  for  retirement  or  to 
supplement  employer-financed  pensions 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  for  income 
tax  purposes  those  amounts  set  aside  as 
savings  for  the  future,  up  to  J  1,500  per 
year  or  20  percent  of  their  annual  in- 
come, whichever  is  less. 

Second.  Self-employed  persons  who  in- 
vest in  pension  plans  for  themselves  and 
their  employees  would  be  given  an  in- 
creased tax  deduction  of  $7,500  annu- 
ally or  15  percent  of  their  income,  which- 
ever is  less,  as  opposed  to  the  deductions 
allowed  under  current  law  of  $2,500  or 
10  percent  of  their  annual  income. 

Third.  A  formula  for  the  vesting  of 
the  right  to  pension  payments  would  be 
established  to  allow  an  employee  to  re- 
tain the  right  to  receive  pension  pay- 
ments regardless  of  whether  he  leaves 
his  Job  before  retirement. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  Employee  Bene- 
fits Protection  Act,  which  guards  against 
carelessness,  conflict  of  interest,  or  cor- 
rupt practices  in  the  administration  of 
pension  funds,  should  promptly  be  en- 
acted into  law.  The  workingman  needs 
the  protection  now. 

Fifth.  The  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Treasury  are  directed  by  the  President 
to  undertake  a  1-year  study  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  benefit  losses  under 
pension  plans  which  are  terminated.  I 
beheve  there  is  a  need  for  this  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this  program 
may  not  be  devoid  of  faults  and  that  it 
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may  be  subject  to  alteration  or  im- 
provement by  committee  action,  but  it 
appears  to  contain  a  most  workable  plan 
for  committee  consideration.  With  this 
stipulation  I  am  Joining  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  in  introducing  the  pen- 
sion bill. 

Too  often  there  is  a  tendency  for  Gov- 
ernment to  neglect  or  take  for  granted 
the  American  workingman  who  repre- 
sents the  backbone  of  our  strength  as  a 
free  nation.  However,  by  enacting  the 
proposed  legislation  contained  in  the 
President's  pension  reform  program, 
Congress  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  cultivation  of  independ- 
ent responsibility  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  self-reUant  pursuit  of  life  as  a 
continuing  and  flourishing  aspect  of  the 
Ainerican  experience. 


M.  P.  VENEMA  SPEAKS  UP  FOR  FREE 
ENTERPRISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long 
American  businessmen  have  tended  to 
apologize  for  their  successes,  to  sit  by 
silently  as  capitalism  was  attacked  by 
those  who  argued  that,  somehow.  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  economy  would 
prcxluce  a  more  "equitable"  sharing  of 
the  Nation's  resources. 

They  failed,  in  too  many  instances,  to 
pomt  out  that  capitalism  was  simply 
freedom  applied  to  economics,  that  under 
a  system  of  free  enterprise  it  was  the 
consumer,  the  individual,  who  voted  with 
his  dollars  in  the  marketplace  and  deter- 
mined in  this  manner  exactly  what  would 
be  produced  in  the  economy.  In  the  so- 
cialistic, communistic,  and  fascistic  econ- 
nomies  supported  by  the  advocates  of 
collectivism  it  is  a  ."small  band  of  bureau- 
crats who  make  this  decision. 

Under  capitalism  people  not  only  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  the  economy  is 
to  produce,  but  they  are  able  to  procuie 
for  themselves  a  far  larger  share  of  that 
production  than  under  any  other  system. 
Capitalism  is  the  best  economic  system 
for  those  at  the  lowest  level  as  well  as  for 
those  at  the  highest.  In  fact,  those  at  the 
lowest  levels  in  our  own  country  and  in 
the  capitalist  societies  of  Western  Europe 
and  of  Japan  would  find  themselves  in 
the  upper  levels  of  collectivist  societies — 
where  a  radio,  a  television,  and  indoor 
plumbing  are  still  considered  to  be 
luxuries. 

Finally,  businessmen  are  beginning  to 
speak  in  forceful  and  affirmative  terms. 
One  such  businessman  is  M.  P.  Venema, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Universal  Oil  Products  Co., 
of  Des  Plaines,  HI.  Recently,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  1972  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

In  his  acceptance  remarks  he  stated 
thatr— 

It  Is  time  we  stopped  apologizing  for  being 
businessmen  and  begin  to  talk  about  the 
vital  facts  of  business  life:  the  need  for  fair 
profit,  the  need  for  parity  at  the  bargaining 
table,  the  need  to  stimulate  greater  produc- 
tivity, the  need  to  develop  working  capital. 


He  noted  that — 

Profits  are  necessary  in  order  to  build  new 
plant  and  equipment,  to  create  new  Jobs,  to 
support  research  and  to  enable  us  to  solve 
some  of  the  environmental  problems.  Wag^ 
must  be  pegged  to  productivity. 

In  urging  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  make  its  goals  and 
legitimate  needs  known  to  "every  seg- 
ment of  our  society,"  Mr.  Venema  has 
stepped  into  what  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate vacuum  in  our  public  life  and  in 
public  debate.  Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
voice  of  business  will  be  heard. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Venema's  thought- 
ful  remarks   with   my   colleagues,   and 
insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Acceptance    Remarks    by    M.    M.    Venema, 
chairman  or  the  boaeo  and  chief  execu- 
TIVE Officer,  Universal  Oil  Phoducts  Co., 
Des  Plains.  III.,  on  the  Occasion  or  His 
Installation    as    1972    Chairman    or   the 
Board  of  Directors  op  the  National  Asso- 
ciation     OF      Manufacturers.      Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 3.   1971 

Tliank  you.  Ed  Dwyer.  Thank  you,  ladles 
and  gentlemen. 

In  accepting  this  office,  I  pledge  my  dedi- 
cation to  the  high  purposes  of  this  great  As- 
sociation. 

I  am  honored  to  Join  the  distinguished 
company  of  leaders — a  number  of  whom  are 
seated  at  this  table  today — who  have  given 
up  fully  of  themselves  to  the  demanding  tasks 
required  of  the  Chairman  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 

Ed,  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  this 
office  and  the  tireless  devotion  you  have 
given  to  this  Association  during  the  past 
twelve  months  constitute  an  Inspiring  exam- 
ple lor  those  who  are  asked  to  carry  on  this 
important  work.  You  have  set  high  standards 
that  any  man  would  be  pressed  to  equal.  I 
shall  seek  your  active  help  and  wise  coun- 
sel in  the  months  ahead. 

In  Shakespeare's  "'Julius  Caesar,"  there 
occurs  a  pre-dawn  dialogue  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius  as  they  await  sunrise  and  the 
fateful  Battle  of  PhiUlpi.  One  memorable  line 
goes  as  follows: 

"There  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men  which, 
when  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  American 
business  community  and  Its  principal  na- 
tional spokesman — our  NAM — as  we  await 
the  challenges  of  1972  and  the  years  to  come. 
Pew  years  of  this  centtiry  have  appeared 
more  shrouded  with  uncertainty  than  the 
one  which  arrives  foiu-  weeks  from  now.  This 
Congress  of  American  Indtistry  has  focused 
on  some  of  the  most  pressing  situations:  a 
crucial  national  election,  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  turmoil  at  home  and  abroad  and 
adjustment  to  a  period  (short-lived,  we 
trust)  of  strong  governmental  presence  In 
the  nations  wage  and  price  structures. 

To  these  we  must  continue  to  list  the  as 
yet  unsolved  problems  of  our  cities,  the 
struggle  to  regain  control  over  our  environ- 
ment, the  disenchantment  of  our  youth  and 
a  lack  of  confidence  among  some  American 
people  In  the  American  Free  Enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Finally,  there  are  those  global  Issues 
beyond  the  Immediate  power  of  the  business 
community  to  shape,  but  Impacting  upon 
our  capabilities  and  opportunities,  none-the- 
less:  the  war  In  Indochina,  the  entrance  of 
Mainland  China  Into  the  family  of  nations, 
the  Inscrutable  goals  of  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin,  the  tissue-thin  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  untested  stamina  of  emerg- 
ing nations  around  the  world. 

Not  all  of  these  problems  will  find  solu- 
tions In  1972.  Perhaps  none  of  them  will.  In 
any  lasting  sense.  But  all  will  wax  or  wane 
in  their  Intensity.  And  therein  lies  the  tide 


we  must   find  and   channel   to  the   greater 
good  of  all  people. 

This  Ls,  I  submit,  a  coUectlve  task.  Its 
scojje  far  transcends  the  abUlty  of  even  the 
giants  among  us  to  accomplish,  acting  solely 
within  their  corporate  entities.  The  pre- 
eminent purpose  of  an  association — whether 
It  be  of  individuals,  organizations,  or  groups 
of  Industries — Is  to  achieve  those  things  by 
working  together  that  no  single  entity  could 
achieve  by  itself.  So  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  hope  of  Industrial  America  In  making 
an  impact  on  the  many  crucial  problems  rests 
largely  with  a  strong,  vigorous  and  resource- 
ful   National   Association   of   Manufacturers. 

Here  we  are— The  NAM:  more  than  12,000 
Individual  business  enterprises  of  every  size 
and  description,  located  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  nation:  furnishing 
employment  to  more  than  half  the  Industrial 
work  force  of  the  country  and  responsible 
for  Industrial  output  of  comparable  pro- 
portions. 

I  suggest  it  is  time  we  stopped  apologizing 
for  being  businessmen  and  begin  to  talk 
about  the  vital  facts  of  business  life:  the 
need  for  fair  profit,  the  need  for  parity  at 
the  bargaining  table,  the  need  to  stimulate 
greater  productivity,  the  need  to  develop 
working  capital. 

Profits  are  necessary  In  order  to  build  new 
plant  and  equipment,  to  create  new  Jobs,  to 
support  research  and  to  enable  us  to  solve 
some  of  our  environmental  problems.  Wages 
must   be  i)egged   to  productivity. 

It  Is  time  to  encourage  the  NAM  to  realize 
its  full  potential  as  the  strong,  united  voice 
of  the  business  community. 

We  need  to  make  known  our  goals  and  our 
legitimate  needs  to  every  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety; to  government,  at  all  levels;  to  labor: 
to  teachers,  clergymen,  housewives,  young 
people,  and  all  the  rest.  We  must  take  our 
message  to  them  all,  for  we  cannot  succeed 
without  the  confidence  and  support  of  all 
segments  of  the  American  society. 

This  Is  the  task  that  NAM  Is  so  uniquely 
qualified  to  perform.  There  Isn't  a  com- 
munity of  any  appreciable  size  anywhere  In 
this  country  that  does  not  have  one  or  more 
NAM  members.  Thus  we  have  a  ready-made 
communications  network,  all  across  the  land, 
and  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to  make  It  an  ef- 
fective communication  channel  to  friends 
and  critics  alike. 

The  NAM  can  continue  to  influence  the 
course  of  the  nation,  as  it  has  for  so  many 
years,  by  cooperating  In  areas  where  the  ex- 
pertise of  our  membership  Is  helpful.  We  can 
assist  in  bettering  the  educational  process 
and  strive  for  better  representation  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Acting  In  concert  with  Mr.  Gullander  and 
the  professional  staff,  we  can  do  much  to 
shape  the  course  of  future  events.  It  will  re- 
quire much  more  of  each  of  us  than  au- 
thorizing dues  Increases — ImpcH-tant  as  this 
Is.  The  stakes  for  which  we  are  playing  de- 
mand the  very  best  we  can  muster,  in  serv- 
ice and  spokesmanshlp  as  well  as  In  dollars. 

I  have  dealt  In  broad  strokes  today.  In 
my  NAM  travels  in  the  coming  year,  I  will 
get  Into  the  specifics  and  seek  your  help  in 
developing  and  applying  them  In  the  quest 
of  our  great  goals. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  AND  ANTI- 
TRUST   LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  l^eaker, 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Jack  Keup  and  I  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
so  far  during  1971  at  least  18  bills  have 
been  introduced  dealing  with  profefislonal 
sports  as  they  relate  to  possible  anti- 
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trust  laws.  We  think  it  Is  extremely  im- 
portant, Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate  have  the  benefit 
of  points  of  view  that  are  not  readily 
available  in  many  cases,  and  to  this  end 
we  wish  to  include  the  transcript  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  Roundtable.  chaired 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Shlster,  the  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  Etepartment  of  Indus- 
trial RelatiMis  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  Dr.  Shlster, 
along  with  Mr.  Robert  Swados,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Buffalo  Sabres  hockey  team  and 
Dr.  Howard  Poster,  assistant  professor, 
industrial  relations.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo  on  November  14, 
1971,  discussed  the  relation  of  antitrust 
law  to  professional  sports. 

These  men  have  made  a  fine  ccwitribu- 
tion  to  the  dialog  currently  going  on 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  professional 
sports  and  because  of  my  interest  and 
Jack  Kemp's  p€ist  association  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Football  League 
players  union,  and  because  of  our  belief 
that  professional  sports  have  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  our  commimlty  and  our 
country,  we  would  like  to  have  as  many 
colleagues  as  possible  to  have  the  benefit 
of  their  debate. 

Uniyuwitt  or  Buffalo  Roundtablb 
Participants: 

Dr.  Joseph  Shlster,  Chairman.  Dept.  of 
Industrial  Relations.  State  Dnlverslty  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo;  Robert  O.  Swados.  Attorney. 
Vice  President  and  Counsel.  Buffalo  Sabres; 
and  Dr.  Howard  Poster.  Asst.  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Relations.  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo. 

J.  S.  Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ac- 
cepted certiorari,  that  is  to  say,  agreed  to 
hear  the  Flood  case  In  baseball,  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  either  directly  or  Indirectly  or 
both  aU  professional  sports  will  come  In  for 
careful  scrutiny  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
anti-trust  laws  should  apply  to  them  and 
how  It  should  apply  to  them.  To  discuss  this 
general  question  this  morning  we  have  with 
us  Mr.  Bob  Swadoe,  one  of  our  distinguished 
attorneys  In  the  area  and  also  Vice  President 
of  Buffalo  Sabres  and  Dr.  Howard  Poster, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Indxistrlal  Relations, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Swados.  let  me  begin  with  you.  What 
la  the  relation  of  the  anti-trust  law  to  pro- 
fessional sports? 

R.  O.  S.  Well,  I  think  first  of  all  It  should 
be  understood  that  as  the  law  now  stands, 
the  anti-trust  laws  technically  apply  to  all 
sporta,  that  Is,  aU  professional  sports,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  certain  activities  of 
baseball  and  certain  permissions  that  are 
given  to  sporta  In  the  area  of  television;  for 
example,  that  one  can  black  out  the  home 
city  when  you  are  playing  at  home.  But 
generaUy  speaking  they  do  apply.  Now.  the 
question  that  Is  often  put  Is,  should  they 
»PPly:  I  say  as  a  technical  matter  they 
do  apply.  If  one  would  think  of  apidylng  the 
anti-trust  laws  to  major  l««gue  sports 
leagues  the  way  you  would  apply  them  to. 
let's  say.  IBM  or  General  Motors,  then  I 
would  have  to  say  they  make  no  sense  as 
applied  to  a  major  league  eporta  leagiie.  If 
what  one  Is  talking  about  Is  the  abuse  of 
power,  the  unfair  use  of  whatever  monopoly 
powers  major  sporta  leagues  have,  then  I 
should  say  In  that  area,  of  course,  there 
should  be  an  application.  But  I  would  have 
to  say  as  a  general  propoeltlon  that  the  anti- 
trust laws,  8o  called,  whether  you"r»  talking 
about  the  organization  of  leagues  or  the 
rights  aa  between  players  and  owners,  when 
applied  to  major  league  sporta  don't  make 
■enae.  If  there  are  abuses  It  la  my  opinion 
the   abuses  should  be  corrected   by  direct 


action  on  the  abuses  but  not  by  attempting 
to  apply  the  anti-trust  laws,  which  are  a  kind 
of  blunderbuss  scatter-shot,  btwkshot  type 
of  law  that's  aimed  at  a  big  trust,  a  big  in- 
dustry. They  don't  apply  and  shouldn't  apply 
to  the  special  types  of  relationships  that  you 
have  In  major  league  sports  generally. 

J.  S.  Dr.  Poster,  do  you  share  Mr.  Swados' 
qualified  re^onse  to  my  question? 

H.  O.  P.  I  think  I  would  probably  be  In- 
clined to  qualify  even  a  little  bit  more.  It 
Is,  of  course,  correct  that  In  a  technical 
sense  the  anti-trust  laws  do  apply  to  most 
professional  sports  with  the  exception  of 
baseball  and  perhaps  with  the  hearings  of 
the  Flood  case  even  that  exemption  may  be 
removed.  To  say  that  they  apply,  however. 
Isn't  reaUy  the  end  of  the  story  because  for  a 
long  time  the  courts  have  recognized  with 
respect  to  the  anti-trust  laws  that  there  Is 
such  a  thing  as  a  rule  of  reason  that  all  ac- 
tivities of  any  particular  company  or  individ- 
ual that  might  have  a  tendency  to  restrain 
trade  are  not  neceasarliy  violative  of  the  anti- 
trust laws;  that  certain  activlUes  have  to  be 
allowed  and  for  the  good  of  the  Industry  in 
order  to  enable  the  Industry  to  siirvlve.  If  it 
were  to  take  the  extreme  case.  So  my  inclina- 
tion would  be  to  say  that  the  anti-trust  laws 
perhaps  should  be  appUed  somewhat  more 
stringently  than  they  seem  to  have  been  up 
till  now  to  professional  sports,  that  some  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  games  obviously  cannot 
be  subsumed  under  the  anti-trust  restric- 
tions: such  things  as  scheduling,  having  a 
league  structure  and  a  first  place  team  that 
will  therefore  win  a  championship  and  hence 
play-off  against  another  first  place  team.  This 
sort  of  cooperation  among  teams,  which  could 
in  a  very  narrow  technical  sense  be  construed 
as  a  restraint  of  trade,  clearly  should  be  ex- 
empted from  condemnation  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  because  it  is  a  reasonable  restraint 
of  trsule.  It's  the  unreasonable  restraints  of 
trade  that  the  anti-trust  laws  have  histori- 
cally attempted  to  deal  with  and  I  think  it's 
along  those  lines  that  any  meaningful  dis- 
cussion  has   to   be   pursued. 

J.  S.  What  are  some  of  the  unreasonable 
things  that  now  prevail  In  sports  thanks  to 
the  in^pUcabUity  in  a  de  facto  sense  of  the 
anti-trust  laws? 

H.  a.  P.  Again,  I  am  not  sure  if  they  are 
really  applicable. 
J.  F.  I  said  de  facto. 

H.  O.  P.  Well,  okay.  In  the  sense  that  no- 
body has  really  made  a  case  of  it.  In  that 
sense,  right. 

R.  O.  S.  There  Is  a  lot  of  litlgaUon,  you 
know.  This  is  the  favorite  pastime  of,  let's  say. 
one  might  characterize  them  as  the  prima 
donnas  in  sports,  who  believe  that  they  should 
be  like  Dean  Martin;  that  they  should  be  able 
to  negotiate  for  themselves,  and  run  their  own 
affairs,  shop  themselves  around  to  whatever 
club  they  choose  to  shop  themaelvea  to,  with- 
out regard  for  some  of  the  things  that  you've 
mentioned  which  are  essential  to  maJ<M- 
league  sports — that  la,  that  you  have  com- 
petiUon,  that  you  have  a  balanced  league  so 
that  everybody  gets  a  fair  chance  over  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  have  a  contending  team, 
that  you  have  cooperation  among  the  league 
members  so  that  a  team  that  is  suffering  fi- 
nancially as  In  all  sports,  can  be  given  suc- 
cor, given  help.  So  I  wouldn't  say,  it  Isn't  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  anti-trust  weapon  has  not 
been  raised;  it's  being  raised  right  now  down 
In  Congress,  in  rather  mad  and  bizarre  terms. 
J.  S.  The  man  In  the  street  reads  about  the 
so-called  reserve  clause,  in  some  sports,  not 
in  all  sports,  that  the  man  belongs  to  some 
particular  organization  such  as  baseball — 
he's  there  til  they  either  release  him  or  flre 
him. 

R.  O.  S.  Let's  make  a  point  right  here. 
(And  let  me  say  that  my  observations  here 
are  my  own  observations  and  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Sabres  or  anybody  slse.) 
You've  got  to  make  a  distinction  as  to  the 
practices  of  different  sports.  They  are  itot  all 
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the  same  and  what  you're  talking  about  Is 
basically  the  Idea,  which  the  term  "reserve 
clause  •  means— I  suppose  in  a  general  way 
that  when  you  sign  a  player  to  a  contract 
that  you  have  some  opportunity  to  make 
sure  that  the  playw  continues  to  play  for 
you.  Now  that  opptM-tunlty  and  that  right  has 
a  rather  different  range  depending  upon 
what  sport  you're  talking  about.  la  baseball 
it  Is  substantially  a  lifetime  option  and  there 
are  very  few  relief  provisions  in  connection 
with  It.  In  basketball,  the  basketball  people 
apparently  in  the  Rick  Barry  case  sort  of 
conceded  they  only  had  a  one-year  option 
In  football  a  fellow  has  the  right  to  play  out 
his  option.  That  is,  he  says  I'm  not  going 
to  play  for  you  next  year.  I'm  not  going  to 
sign  a  contract  next  year,  I  will  play  for  one 
year,  and  usually  his  compensation  is  fixed 

at  some  percentage  of  what  his  salary  was 

90%  or  80:, —and  then.  If  somebody  else 
picks  him  up  the  following  year  the  commis- 
sioner can  say,  oh  oh,  you  picked  this  fellow 
up.  you've  got  to  compensate  the  club  from 
which  he  came.  And  then  finally,  there  is 
hockey,  where  we  have  an  element  which 
none  of  the  other  sports  have,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  compulsory  arbitration  of  the 
player's  salary,  so  that  we  don't  say  you've 
got  to  play  for  us  and  therefore,  and  here 
is  your  salary  or  your  salary  is  80  or  90  per- 
cent. We  say  you  are  required  to  play  for  us 
unless  someone  else  drafts  you  or  somebody 
else  takes  you  away  from  us.  but  your  salary 
is  to  be  fixed  by  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  the 
players  representative  and  our  r«prescnu- 
tive.  Now  I  would  say  I  have  pretty  firm 
views  on  this.  I  would  say  very  flatly,  that  if 
there  were  not  some  kind  of  option  clause, 
some  way  by  which  a  team  like  the  Buffalo 
Bills  or  the  Buffalo  Sabres  or  the  Buffalo 
Braves  know  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
it's  got  the  opportunity  of  getting  another 
young  player  and  holding  on  to  him.  If  there 
were  not  that  opportunity,  in  my  opinion, 
there  would  be  no  professional  football, 
hockey  or  basketball  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
Now  I  wUl  expound  on  that  later  If  you  wish. 
I  feel  that  that  is  an  essential  ingredient 
for  the  healthy  continuance  of  major  league 
sports  the  way  we  know  it  today. 

H.  a.  F.  Well  I  think  that  this  is  perhaps 
a  prime  example  of  what  we  might  term  as 
an  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  between  the  teams 
and  the  player.  It  Is  frequently  said,  as  Mr. 
Swados  Just  asserted,  that  the  absence  of 
any  kind  of  tie  between  the  Individual  player 
and  the  individual  team  could  spell  the  death 
of  professional  sports,  as  we  know  it.  That  is 
yet  to  be  shown  to  me  empirically  in  any  way, 
perhaps  because  we  have  never  given  it  a 
chance  to. 

R.  O.  S.  I  Just. told  you  that  no  one  would 
have  invested  In  any  one  of  those  three 
sports  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  If  we  did  not 
have  some  such  arrangement. 

H.  O.  F.  There  are  still  a  number  of  ques- 
tions that  I  think  might  be  raised.  In  the 
first  place,  there  Is  no  guarantee,  obviously, 
even  with  the  reserve  clause  and  with  Its 
companion  the  draft,  and  the  option  clause, 
that  you  wUl  get  a  fairly  even  distribution 
of  talent.  That's  presumably  the  reason  why 
It  Is  said  that  the  absence  of  the  reserve 
clause  results  in  ths  death  of  sports. 

J.  S.  I  think  we  ought  to  spell  out  that  It 
is  the  raticMiale  of  Mr.  Swados'  remark, 
mainly  that,  I  gather,  Ifa  if  you  don't  have 
some  kind  of  reserve  clause,  call  It  what  you 
will,  some  kind  of  control  over  the  player, 
possession  of  the  player  by  a  given  team,  then 
the  richest  team  would  win  away  this  talent 
and  there  would  be  no  competition. 

R.  O.  8.  That's  right.  This  is  historically 
what  has  happened.  That  is,  the  econocnie 
powsr  of  the  clubs  In  the  major  market  la  so 
much  greater  than  the  eoonomle  poirar  in 
ths  small  market,  that  there  la  no  way  that 
a  club  in  ths  city  of  Buffalo  oould,  in  the 
long   run.   ever   compete  for  player  talent 
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with  a  club  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  city 
of  Chicago  or  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

J.  S.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  economic  health 
of  say  the  New  York  Rangers  or  the  New 
York  Knlcks.  or  any  of  the  New  York  teams 
is  also  dependent  upon  the  economic  and 
also  professional  health  of  th"  teams  that 
thev  compete  against? 

R.  O.  S.  That  is  why  you  have  the  draft.  To 
make  sure — which  is  also  being  attacked. 

H.  G.  F.  But  the  point  is,  over  long  periods 
of  time  you  have  wide  dispersions  of  talent, 
you  have  even  with  the  present  system,  you 
t.ike  teams  like  the  New  York  Yankees  that 
for  decades  dominated  play  despite  all  these 
protections  that  you  name. 

R.  O.  S.  There's  one  basic  distinction 
there — that  baseball  never  had  a  real,  honest 
to  goodness,  draft  and  to  this  day  doesn't 
really  have  a  draft. 

H  G.  P.  Let  me  raise  this  question.  Mr.  Swa- 
dos. It  has  been  argued  that  in  terms  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  the  richest  teams 
would  see  to  it  that  they  don't  dominate  the 
towns  because  theoretically  you  take  the 
richest  team  or  two  or  three  richest  teams, 
they  could  have  all  the  talent,  there  would 
be  no  real  competition,  there  would  be  no 
league. 

R.  O.  S.  I  think  the  best  answer  is  the  ex- 
ample you  Just  mentioned — the  Yankees 
dominated  the  American  baseball  league  for 
more  than  a  decade.  So  much  »o,  that  Kan- 
sas City  A's  which  were  supposed  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  American  Baseball  League, 
were  almost  a  farm  team  of  the  Yankees. 
The  Yankees  had  over  that  period,  I  think 
the  figure  Is  at  least  a  million  dollars  more  a 
year  in  radio  and  television  revenue  than 
any  other  club  In  the  league.  And  they  used 
that  to  swipe  talent,  to  snip  off  the  talent, 
and  the  theory  was  much  like  the  theory  of 
Bill  Bradley  or  Oscar  Robertson,  the  theory 
was  we're  the  Yankees,  wherever  we  go  peo- 
ple will  come  to  see  us  play.  It's  not  so  im- 
portant that  you  be  able  to  compete  with 
us.  We're  going  to  be  playing  In  your  park. 
Well,  my  answer  to  that  Is  what  I  stated 
earlier — that  nobody  today  will  invest  In  ma- 
jor league  sports  tinless  he  has  an  assurance 
that  somewhere  down  the  line  he  can  get  a 
Simpson  and  hold  on  to  him,  he  can  get  a 
Perrault  and  hold  on  to  him,  be  can  get  an 
Elmore  Smith  and  hold  on  to  htm.  If  you 
cant  do  that,  then  nobody  wants  to  be  in 
this  precarious,  vury  very  difficult,  demanding 
business. 

H.  G.  P.  What's  the  mechanics,  what's  the 
sort  of  logical  mechanics  that  you  would  use 
to  verify  the  assertions  that  a  team  would 
not  be  in  the  absence  of  the  reserve  clause 
or  the  draft,  the  comptilsoiy  draft,  the  team 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  on  to  any  talent 
whatsover.  Isn't  there  any  marginal  law  for 
getting  too  much  talent  on  a  team?  Isn't 
there  any.  not  to  mention  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  richer  clubs. 

R.  O.  S.  What  you're  suggesting  is  there 
are  other  areas  where  this  oould  be  helped. 
If  you  had  a  linUted  roster,  and  this  is  what 
we  have  in  hockey — not  as  limited  as  Buffalo 
would  like — but  it's  still  limited.  In  other 
words,  if  you  had  a  rule  that  said  that  you 
should  only  be  able  to  keep  the  minimum 
number  of  players,  and  those  other  players 
are  available  to  the  other  members  of  the 
league,  either  through  draft,  or  waiver,  then 
you  might  be  able  to  moderate  this  problem 
and  In  hockey  we  do  have  this.  Every  June 
every  hockey  club  has  to  freeze  a  certain 
number  and  everybody  above  that  number  is 
available  for  draft  by  the  other  members  of 
the  league.  Now.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
your  suggestion — diet's  look  at  the  empiri- 
cal proof:  I  think  it  could  be  pretty  well 
argued — and  I  haven't  spoken  to  anybody  on 
the  Bills  about  this — but  I  think  that  during 
the  days  when  the  American  football  league 
and  the  National  football  league  were  com- 
peting with  each  other  and  this  Is  In  soma 
testimony  that  I  read  by  Pete  Rozelle.  Com- 


mlssloner  of  the  National  FootbaU  League, 
that  there  were  anywhere  frcan  3  to  5  years, 
he  says  5  years,  during  which  certain  teams 
in  the  American  Football  League  did  not 
sign  a  single  No.  1  draft  choice — they  didn't 
either  have  the  economic  power  or  the  dollars 
to  do  It,  or  they  were  unwilling  to  do  it. 
And  I  think  It  could  be  well  suggested  that 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  our  trou- 
bles on  the  Bills  today — it's  not  perhaps  the 
coaching — It's  that  over  a  period  of  4  or  5 
years  the  Bills,  faced  with  this  tremendous 
comp>ctltion  in  the  player  market,  couldn't 
or  wouldn't  put  up  the  money. 

J.  S.  Is  that  a  struggle  for  consideration  or 
is  that  a  particular  situation?  The  Kansas 
City  Chiefs  in  the  American  Football  League. 
Oakland  Raiders  in  the  American  Football 
League.  .  .  . 

R.  O.  S.  They  managed  to  stay  In  there, 
and  I  think  it's  probably  because  they  did 
put  up  money  for  their  drafted  players. 

H.  G.  F.  But  there's  been  a  common  draft 
for  years  in  football.  Even  for  at  least  1  or 
2  years  prior  to  the  merger,  the  merger  Itself 
Is  what,  4  or  5  years  old,  so  we're  talking 
about  a  period  of  6  or  7  years.  I  don't  think 
we  can  attribute  the  problem  of  the  Bills 
right  now.  .  .  . 

J.  S.  You  earlier  said.  Mr.  Swados.  that 
there  had  been  abuses  In  terms  of  this  re- 
serve clause. 

R.  O.  S.  I  said  abuses  in  the  way  that  major 
league  sports  had  conducted  itself.  I  did  not 
say  In  terms  of  the  reserve  clause.  The  point 
I  would  like  to  make  there,  very  briefly,  I  will 
make  it  very  briefly,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  one  sport  and  the  other.  Now  in 
hockey  and  baseball  we  have  tremendous 
Investments  In  the  development  of  players. 
Football  and  basketball,  every  year  there  are 
competent,  well  promoted,  well  known  play- 
ers coming  out  of  the  colleges.  That's  not 
true  in  hockey  or  baseball. 

H.GJ.  It's  getting  much  more  true  In 
baseball. 

R.  O.  S.  Let  me  Just  say  this — It's  not  true 
in  hockey.  In  hockey  we  spent,  the  league  as 
a  whole,  last  year,  I  would  say  the  figure  is  in 
excess  of  2  million  dollars  *  in  helping  ama- 
teur sports  In  hockey,  in  developing  amateur 
hockey  players  and  it  probably  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4  million  dollars  if  you 
count  the  losses  In  the  minor  leagues  that 
we  incur.  Now  when  you  have  that  kind  of 
consideration,  and  when  you  have  a  type  of 
player  who  cannot  be  brought,  except  in  rare 
instances,  directly  Into  the  major  league, 
then  you  have,  it  seems  to  me,  a  reasonable 
basis  for  giving  such  a  club  the  right  to  hold 
onto  a  player  for  a  given  time. 

J.  S.  I  have  to  Interrupt  here.  I  will  address 
It  to  both  of  you  because  both  of  you  have 
indicated  there  have  to  be  some  changes,  or 
changes  are  warranted  In  the  way  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  be  applied  in  de  facto  not 
only  de  Jure.  What  changes  would  you  sug- 
gest? 

H.  F.  I  think  an  important  thing,  I  don't 
reaUy  buy  the  notion  that  a  total  reversion 
to  the  free  market  within  professional  sports 
would  spell  the  death  of  professional  sports 
as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  professional 
sports  have  become  a  business,  that  the  peo- 
ple running  professional  sports  are  perhaps 
primarily  interested  in  at  least  not  incurring 
losses  and  there  are  a  variety  of  incentives  on 
the  part  of  each  team  in  the  league  to  pre- 
vent the  overloading  of  talent  on  any  individ- 
ual team.  If  we  go  back  to  the  jjolnt  that  Mr. 
Swados  made  about  training,  there's  no  rea- 


•  Note:  These  figures  got  a  little  gsirbled 
in  translation.  The  actual  NHL  data  are  1966- 
67  through  1971-72  seasons:  direct  and  indi- 
rect payments  for  amateur  hockey  91,200.000 
plus  losses  in  player  development  clubs 
(minor  league  operations)  of  as  much  as 
(300,000  per  club  per  year,  aggregating 
•6.500.000. 


son  that  this  training,  it  seems  to  me, 
couldn't  be  done  through  the  league  Itself. 
This  is  an  area  of  cooperation. 

J.  S.  Are  you  suggesting  the  establishment 
of  a  free  market  in  sports  as  we  have  It  in 
some  industries. 

H.  F.  Pretty  much  so.  yeah.  Free  labor 
market.  There  are  other  areas,  by  the  way, 
that  we  haven't  even  touched  on  like  moving 
franchises. 

R.  O  S.  I  think  that's  where  the  most  gross 
abuses  have  Ijeen,  the  move  of  the  Washing- 
ton franchise,  the  move  of  the  Milwaukee 
franchise,  the  conduct  of  the  baseball  expan- 
sion in  1968  with  which  we  were  intimately 
and  painfully  connected.  Those  are  situations 
where  I  would  characterize  gross  abuse  of 
power  and  where  some  kind  of  regulation  Is 
Justified. 

H.  F.  I  think  the  whole  structure  of  the 
sport  might  have  been  more  healthy  If  in  fact 
expansion  were  limited  by  Invocation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  Instead  of  having  expansion 
of  the  existing  league  you  could  have  devel- 
opment of  new  leagues  as  we're  having  now 
In  hockey — we're  having  now  a  world  hockey 
league  being  developed  and  we're  probably 
going  to  see  the  same  kind  of  competition 
developing  as  has  happened  in  football  and 
basketball.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  type  of 
competition  that  exists  between  the  leagues 
can  serve  at  least  to  take  the  players  out.  it's 
primarily  the  players  who  are  hurt  by  this, 
it's  primarily  the  players  who  are  not  able  to 
compete  as  they  might  be  selling  their  serv- 
ices to  the  highest  bidder  as  they  could  In 
virtvially  any  other  Industry. 

R.  O.  S.  I  Just  want  to  make  one  point  on 
that.  I  don't  know  if  anybody  can  see  this 
chart,  but  this  is  some  of  the  testimony  by 
Mr.  Robert  Nathan  before  Congress  on  the 
pending  merger  between  the  American  Bas- 
ketball Association  and  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association.  As  I  Interpret  this  chart, 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  war  between 
the  two  leagues  have  been  the  top  3  players. 
That's  this  heavy  bar  here.  The  Journeyman 
player,  the  plajrmaker,  the  guy  who  is  the 
guard  in  the  back  court,  he  hasn't  benefited 
anywhere  near  to  the  extent  that  the  war- 
makers  have. 

H.  P.  Why  shouldn't  the  anti-trust  laws 
serve  to  protect  the  top  3  players  Jvist  as 
much  as  anybody  else. 

R.  O.  S.  I'm  not  saying  that  they  shouldn't 
protect  both  sets  of  players.  What  I'm  say- 
ing is  that  the  arguments  that  are  being 
made  to  prevent  the  merger  of  the  NBA  and 
ABA — where  you  have  a  sick  league  finan- 


cially     (I     think     at     least 


of     the 


members  of  that  league  are  showing  cash 
losses) — the  arguments  that  are  being  pre- 
sented to  oppose  that  merger  are  being  pre- 
sented primarily  by  the  guys  who  have 
reaped  most  of  the  benefits  from  the  war 
and  they  are  using  this  club  of  the  reserve 
clause.  They  are  practically  saying  we  won't 
go  along  with  the  merger  unless  you  make 
us  free  agents  from  the  word  go.  And  In  my 
opinion  if  the  NBA  or  the  ABA  goes  for  that 
the  only  thing  that  wUl  happen  Is  not  nec- 
essarily the  destruction  of  major  league  bas- 
ketball but  you'U  find  that  most  of  the  clubs 
won't  be  able  to  stand  the  financial  gaff  and 
you'll  end  up  with  a  loss  of  a  niunber  of 
clubs  and  you'll  end  up  with  a  niunber  of 
cities  in  the  country  that  won't  have  the 
basketball  clubs  that  they  have  now.  Let's 
not  forget  the  fans ! 

Dr.  Foster.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  club 
simply  can't  absorb  the  salaries  that  would 
be  commanded  by  the  better  players  all  gra- 
vitating toward  these  new  teams,  they  sim- 
ply won't  pay  it.  Just  as  it  seems  like  the 
Los  Angeles  Lakers  have  found  problems 
along  these  lines  by  having  an  overloading 
of  super  stars  as  they  did  under  the  present 
system,  they  won't  pay  it,  they  won't  be  able 
to  pay  It,  and  therefore  some  of  the  players 
wUl  then  go  to  the  other  teams.  And  If  the 
other  teams  run  out  of  money  then  perhaps 
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■om«  other  group  will  oome  In  to  t*ke  over. 

R.  O.  8.  Then  th«  «oonomlct  would  UKf  thAt 
we  should  only  have  »  n«tuna  monopoly  of 
say  10  clube — we  shouldn't  have  34  or  28 
clubs — well  that's  not  really  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public.  Its  In  the  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic that  a  city  like  BulTalo,  which  is  a  snuUl- 
er  community,  be  able  to  run  a  successful  ma- 
jor league  sport  on  a  smaller  economic  base: 
and  the  only  way  it  can  do  that  Is  by  giving 
that  club  the  right  to  draft  a  new  young, 
good  player  and  hold  onto  blm. 

J.  S.  Let  me  ask  you  Dr.  Poster,  why  do 
you  want  a  strict  applicability  or  I  should 
say  strict  application  of  the  antitrust  law 
and  return  to  a  free  labor  market  or  com- 
petitive labor  market?  What  can  be  gained? 
And  for  whom? 

H.  P.  Well,  I  really  don't  think  the  burden 
of  proof  is  placed  on  my  position.  We  have 
the  anti- trust  laws  which  say  you  may  not 
have — it  is  against  the  public  Interest  to 
have  an  Illegal  restraint  of  trade  in  an  In- 
dustry, in  a  business,  I  don't  think  there  Is 
any  argument  now  that  professional  sports 
has  become  a  business  and  therefore  fall 
under  that  particular  category.  (ROS:  No 
argument  about  that.)  Therefore  It  seems  to 
rce  that  the  whole  thrust  of  the  anti-trust 
law  is  such  that  rendered  this  type  of  activity 
unacceptable  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  that  the  whole  structure  cannot  sur- 
vive, without  some  kind  of  restraint  similar 
to  the  one  we  have  now.  This  to  me  has  not 
been  shown  either  empirically  or  through 
argument. 

J.  S.  I  wish  we  could  go  on  but  our  time  Is 
up.  We're  Just  getting  into  the  thick  of  it. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  panelists  are  in 
disagreement  as  to  whether  and  how  the 
anti-trust  laws  should  be  applied  to  profes- 
sional sports.  There  Is  an  agreement  on  one 
point,  that  professional  sports  has  become 
big  business,  anyway,  and  the  owners  of 
these  various  teams  in  basketball,  football, 
hockey,  etc.,  are  out  to  make  a  profit  or  at 
least  not  to  make  a  loss.  But  beyond  that 
there  Is  significant  disagreement.  Mr.  Swados 
points  out  first  of  all  one  has  to  differen- 
tiate between  different  sports,  which  is,  of 
course,  true.  As  a  general  statement  he  in- 
dicates unless  a  team  is  assured  of  being  able 
to  get  hold  of  a  player  and  then  being  able  to 
hold  onto  him,  under  reasonable  conditions, 
you  Just  couldn't  have  organized  sports.  He 
mentions  specifically  that  a  city  like  Buffalo 
with  a  relatively  small  market  simply 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  Invest  unless  they 
were  assured  they  would  be  able  to  get  some- 
body and  be  able  to  hold  on  to  them  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  fashion.  But  basically  he 
Argues  that  if  we  apply  the  anti-trust  laws 
to  major  league  sports  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  applied  in  non-sports  industries, 
this  would  be  the  death  knell  of  professional 
sports  generally,  for  reasons  that  he  elab- 
orated. 

Dr.  Foster,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  that,  either  empirical 
or  deductive,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  that 
that  would  in  fact  happen.  It  might  very 
well  be  that  through  enlightened  self  in- 
terest the  richer  teams  would  hold  off  a  little 
and  let  the  poorer  teams  get  some  good 
players  for  the  sake  of  continued  competi- 
tion In  the  league.  And  also  argues  this 
might  be  a  philosophical  argument  If  you 
will,  that  since  professional  sports  is  a 
btisiness,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  not  be  applied,  as  strin- 
gently to  professional  sports  as  they  are  to 
otuer  kinds  of  industry.  And  Mr.  Swadoe 
finally  points  out  that  in  terms  of  public 
interest — that  la,  how  many  teams  there 
would  be  and  whether  certain  cities  would 
have  teams  or  not.  the  strict  applicability  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  would  make  that  very, 
very  dlfflcult. 

Nown«xt  week. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Veysey)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
21.  because  of  official  business  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  roll- 


On  rollcall  No.  409,  the  rule  to  the  above 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  December  10  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  on  official  business  with  an  offi- 
cial leave  of  absence.  On  roUcall  No.  455, 
on  an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
StabilizaUon  Act  that  altered  the  retro- 
active pay  section  to  include  as  a  pre- 


caU  No.  318.  Had  I  been  present  I  would     ^<l"*site  that  prices  have  been  advanced. 

taxes  have  been  raised,  or  funds  have 
otherwise  been  raised  or  provided  to 
cover  such  increases,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  rollcall  No.  456,  which  would 
have  called  for  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation of  the  National  Productivity 
Commission,  with  the  exception  of  trade 


have  voted  "yea"  to  provide  a  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
Guam  and  Uie  Virgin  Islands. 

On  November  1,  I  was  unavoidably  In 
my  district  on  official  business.  On  roU- 
call No.  338,  motion  to  adjourn,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."  On  rollcall  No.  336 


passage  of  H.R.  11232,  the  Farm  Credit     secrets   or   confidential    Information,   I 

would  have  voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  457,  which  would  have 
allowed  the  President  to  review  pension 
and  other  retirement  plans  which  qualify 
for  special  tax  Ueatment,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."  On  roUcaU  No.  458,  final 
passage  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  I  would  have  voted  "yea."  On  rollcall 
No.  459,  conference  report  on  H.R.  11341. 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  December  13  I  continued  in  my 
district  on  official  business.  On  rollcall 
No.  461,  to  authorize  grants  and  loan 
guarantees  for  construction  or  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  December  14.  rollcall  No.  465,  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  10367,  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims 
of  Alaska  Natives,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


Act,  I  would  have  voted  "yea."  On  roll- 
call No.  335.  H.R.  7854,  to  Amend  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye."  On  rollcall  No.  333, 
H.R.  9323.  to  amend  the  Narcotic  Addict 
RehabiUtation  Act.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  On  rollcall  No.  332,  H.R.  9180,  to 
provide  temporary  assignment  of  U.S. 
Magistrates  from  one  district  to  another, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye."  On  rollcall 
No.  331,  H.R.  8389,  to  develop  treatment 
programs  for  drug  abusers,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."  On  rollcall  No.  329,  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  to  pass  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  bill,  I  wound  have  voted  "nay. ' 
On  rollcall  No.  330.  to  provide  insurance 
on  Federal  Credit  Union  accounts.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  November  2,  rollcall  No.  341,  mo- 
tion to  adjourn,  I  would  have  voted 
'yea." 

On  November  10  and  11,  I  was  in  my 
district  on  official  business  with  a  leave 
of  absence.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  375,  to 
alter  disability  payments  imder  social 
security  to  black  limg  miners ;  on  rollcall 
No.  376,  to  strike  out  language  that  con- 
tinues the  time  for  an  additional  2  years 
for  the  States  to  assume  responsibility 
for  providing  black  lung  benefits,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye."  On  rollcall  No.  377. 
final  passage  of  H.R.  9212,  to  extend 
black  lung  benefits  to  orphans  whose  fa- 
thers die  of  pneumoconiosis,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay."  On  rollcall  No.  378, 
to  halt  aU  funding  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  after  November  15,  I  would 
have  voted  "no."  On  rollcall  No.  379.  to 
remove  the  embargo  on  the  importation 
of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  November  11.  roUcall  No.  380.  the 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act.  I  would  have  voted  "yea."  On 
rollcall  No.  382,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
$44  million,  I  would  have  voted  "no."  On 
roUcall  No.  383.  to  reduce  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
$25  million.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 
On  rollcall  No.  384,  to  bring  truck  drivers 
in  the  District  under  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  I  would  have  voted  "no."  On  rollcall 
No.  385,  final  passage  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  November  19,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  because  of  a  commitment  in  my 
district.  On  rollcaU  No.  410  to  provide 
assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


SENATOR  GRIFFIN  ONE  OF  NA- 
TION'S MOST  BRILLIANT  LEGIS- 
LATORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rcppe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Michigan  is,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have 
as  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress Senator  Robert  GRirrm.  As  assist- 
ant minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator GRiFFOf  has  continued  to  distinguish 
himself  as  one  of  our  Nation's  most  brll- 
Uant  legislators: 

Citing  just  one  example  of  Senator 
Griffin's  effective  leadership,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  published  by 
the  Evening  News  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  which  praises  the  RepubUcan 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  diUgent 
work  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie: 

Senator  Griffin's  Efforts  Instrumkntal  in 
Blocking   Reductions   at   Soo   Locks 

Sen.  Robert  Orlffln's  tireless  efforts  in 
blocking  a  planned  government  manpower 
reduction  at  the  Sault  Locks  is  another 
classic  example  of  his  influential  congres- 
sional statesmanship. 

Sen.  Grunn's  style  Is  to  get  things  done 
quietly — but  to  get  them  done  well.  He  has 
worked  hard,  spoken  softly,  performed  well 
in  a  Job  of  crushing  responsibility. 

His  all-out  movement  to  vigorously  oppose 
reductions  at  the  vital  government  installa- 
tion here  started  months  ago  after  reviewing 
a  govammenit  efficiency  team's  survey  report 
regarding  manpower  requirements. 
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While  others  may  dawdle.  Sen.  Griffin  do<>s 
his  homework.  His  effective  behind-the- 
scenes  maneuvering  In  opposing  and  even- 
tually halting  the  manpower  cut  tcstlPes 
to  his  tenacity. 

After  a  painstaking  review  of  the  govern- 
ment's survey  reports,  Sen.  Griffin  believed  a 
manpower  cut  would  seriously  impair  efficient 
and  safe  handling  of  thousands  of  vessels 
at  the  Sault  Locks. 

Sen.  Griffin  took  a  solid  stand,  opposing 
the  reduction,  and  stuck  with  it  despite 
con.siderable  opposition. 

Pen.  Griffin's  case  was  well  documented. 
In  fact,  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Army 
wu-";  so  impressed,  he  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  reviewing  the  manpower  needs  at  the 
Satilt  Locks. 

While  dealing  with  so  many  problems 
throughout  the  state  and  nation,  It  would 
be  relatively  easy  for  a  busy  Senator  to  lose 
sight  of  the  everyday  grass  roots  interests  of 
our  area.  Not  so  with  Griffin.  He  has  provided 
far  more  than  lip  service  to  the  betterment 
of  eastern  Upper  Peninsula. 

By  avoiding  political  demagoguery  Sen. 
Griffin  has  compiled  an  Impressive  list  of 
accomplishments  since  his  election  to  Con- 
gress In  1956  at  the  age  of  32.  After  10  years 
in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  he  w^as  ap- 
pointed to  the  senate  In  1966  by  then  Gov. 
George  Bomney,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Sen.  Patrick  McNamara. 

Six  months  later  Griffin  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  a  full  islx-year)  term  by 
the  largest  plurality  (nearly  300,000)  given 
a  Republican  seimtorial  candidate  In  Mich- 
igan since  the  election  of  Arthur  Vandenberg 
111  1946. 

While  stUl  In  his  first  term  as  Senator, 
Griffin  was  chosen  assistant  minority 
leader  (the  whip)  by  his  GOP  colleagues. 
He  was  the  first  Michigan  senator  In  either 
party  to  be  elevated  to  such  a  leadership 
po.sLiion. 

Griffin  has  been  an  activist.  He  is  a  con- 
gres-sman  who  takes  the  initiative  in  attempt- 
ing to  control  and  shape  events  rather  than 
merely  reacting  to  them. 

Sen.  Orlffln  has  dedicated  and  committed 
himself  to  total  participation  in  the  area's 
economic  problems,  and  has  contributed 
immensely  to  making  a  better  life  for  our 
citizens. 

He  has  served  the  state  and  nation  well. 
Hl."5  sense  of  balance  in  troubled  times  is  an 
asset  to  our  country. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  following  thotight-provoking  edi- 
torial appeared  In  the  December  9 
Athens  (Ohio'>  Messenger: 

Don't  Count   Coontbt   Out 

One  of  America's  great  stockbrc^erage 
hrms  ran  a  full  page  ad  in  several  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  recently.  The  last  line  of  the 
aci  read:  "Let  others  count  this  country  out, 
if  they  wish.  At  Merrill  Lynch,  we  are  bullish 
on  America." 

Earlier,  the  ad  said,  "We  hold  no  brief  with 
those  who  take  a  dim  view  of  America  .  .  . 
We  are  bullish  on  America.  Now  and  for  the 
long  haul." 

Then  it  gave  some  key  indicators  from  the 
report  of  the  firm's  own  economists,  reports 
'hat  gave  impressive  support  to  their  opti- 
mism And  repeated  in  sum,  "Wa  hold  no 


brief  with  those  v.ho  take  a  dim  view  cf 
America.  Let  others  count  this  country  out 
.  .  .  We  are  bullish  on  America." 

What  ctrllies  u.s  about  this  ad  is  that  it 
makes  sense.  Too  many  people  do  take  a  dim 
view  of  America  Somewhere  along  the  lir.e 
a  large  number  of  our  young  people,  and  too 
many  of  vis  who  are  not  young,  have  gottc.. 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  better  country  some- 
where, where  living  is  better  for  a  higher  per- 
centage of  its  people.  A  certain  numoer  ha\e 
even  departed  this  land  for  stich  Shaiif;ri- 
Las  and  are  happy  while  the  sun  shines.  But 
watch  them  scurry  home  to  get  under  .^mcr- 
ica's  umbrella  when  there's  a  sign  of  trouble  I 

Our  country  Isn't  perfect.  Our  country  has 
much  which  needs  to  be  Improved  and  we 
must  do  our  best  to  improve  it.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  merely  the  best  countrj-  on  earth. 


PRAYER  m  THE  SCHOOLS— A  LOST 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ml'.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  on  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools. 

Though  the  vote  on  the  resolution  was 
240  to  162,  it  failed  to  get  the  two-tliirds 
majority  needed  for  passage.  Because  the 
issue  is  one  that  has  interested  many 
people,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  it. 

TTie  resolution  would  have  added  the 
following  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled,  in  any  public  building  which  Is 
supported  in  whole  or  In  i>art  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  fimds,  to  participate 
in  voluntary  prayer  or  meditation. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  have 
restored  the  first  amendment  to  what  it 
was  until  the  early  1960's,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  number  of  actions  ef- 
fectively rewrote  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed  the  petition  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary from  consideration  of  this  resolution. 
I  voted  for  passage  of  the  resolution.  The 
American  people  want  prayers  in  our 
schools  and  I  might  add  that  a  good  many 
American  schools  are  standing  in  the 
need  of  prayer.  The  first  amendment  al- 
lowed prayers  in  our  schools  for  171 
years,  imtil  Supreme  Court  decisions,  in 
effect,  took  them  out.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  any  attempt  to  divorce  this  great 
coimtry  from  belief  and  faith  in  divine 
guidance  is  hopelessly  unrealistic.  Proof 
of  my  point  is  written  into  the  concluding 
verse  of  our  national  anthem,  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  "America," 
It  is  stamped  on  our  coins.  It  is  emblaz- 
oned behind  the  rostrum  of  this  very 
House,  It  is  written  into  our  covenants  of 
freedom.  It  is  embedded  in  our  hearts 
and  heritage. 

the  first  amendment 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

We  have  come  to  a  situation  where  the 


courts  of  this  country  read  this  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  children  in  school  from 
sayin,g  any  prayer  even  though  it  is  non- 
denominational,  and  even  though  it  is 
completely  volimtarj-.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  never  meant  this  when  they 
vTote  the  first  amendment. 

How  did  this  situation  evolve? 

In  1962  when  I  was  campaigning  for 
my  first  term  in  Congi-ess,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  Enale  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S. 
4:21  1 1962 1,  that  it  was  uncon.'^titutionjl 
for  the  State  of  New  York  to  require 
i^clioolcliildren  to  say  a  prayer  wliich  hr^d 
been  composed  by  the  board  of  regents 
of  that  State.  This  was  a  State-writte:i 
prayer  that  was  required  by  the  State  to 
be  .said  by  all  students.  At  that  time  I 
publicly  stated  my  opinion  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  right  in  its  holding.  I 
felt  that  this  ■was  indeed  a  "law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion." 

Having  made  that  decision,  the  Court 
then  let  its  logic  carry  it  further.  Thr 
first  step  along  that  road  was  the  case  of 
Abington  v.  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203  ( 1962 1 
in  which  the  Court  held  unconstitutional 
State  laws  requiring  readings  from  the 
Bible  and  authorizing  the  saying  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  public  schools.  This 
case  could  have  gone  either  way,  but 
was  not  as  clear  as  the  Engel  case. 

Since  that  time,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  handed  down  a  decision  involv- 
ing school  prayers.  However,  based  on 
those  two  decisions,  lower  courts  ha\e 
gone  to  absurd  extremes.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  refused  to  grant 
certiorari  on  these  cases,  thereby  in  effect 
affirming  them. 

One  of  these  lower  court  decisions  held 
unconstitutional  the  saying  on  a  strictly 
voluntaiy  basis  of  nondenominational 
prayers.  Stein  v.  Oshinsky,  348  P.  2d  999 
(1965).  Another  decision,  State  Board 
of  Education  v.  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Netcong,  270  A.  2d  412  (1970),  held 
unconstitutional  a  practice  by  which 
students  were  allowed  to  voluntarily  come 
to  school  early,  and  go  to  the  gymnasium 
for  voluntary  prayer.  PMrthermore,  the 
prayers  recited  were  from  the  previous 
day's  Congressional  Record — they  were 
the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  had  been  said 
before  this  very  body.  Other  courts  have 
handed  down  similar  decisions  as  they 
attempt  to  follow  the  logic  and  words  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  practical  result  of  these  decisions 
by  various  Federal  and  State  courts,  all 
of  which  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review,  confusion  reigns  in  America's 
schools.  Principals  and  teachers  want  to 
permit  their  students  to  say  a  voluntary 
prayer,  or  to  have  a  period  of  volimtary 
silent  meditation,  but  too  often  are  afraid 
to  do  so  because  of  these  court  decisions. 

My  vote  for  the  prayer  amendment  was 
to  clarify  tills  situation;  not  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution,  but  to  reaffirm  what  I 
am  convinced  was  its  original  and  cor- 
rect meaning. 

Ironically,  the  best  hope  for  clarifica- 
tion of  this  situation  at  this  time  m<iy 
be  the  Supreme  Court.  Following  Senate 
approval  of  President  Nixon's  latest  two 
nominees  to  the  Court,  it  may  be  that  the 
Justices  will  grant  certiorari  on  a  future 
decision  in  this  troublesome  area. 
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A  concluding  observation  may  be  in 
order.  I  note  with  interest  that  many  who 
strongly  opposed  congressional  action  on 
the  prayer  amendment  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  in  other  areas  urging  a 
stronger  and  more  representative  Con- 
gress, or  one  that  will  stand  up  for  the 
people  and  stand  up  to  the  President. 
As  a  longtime  advocate  of  a  stronger 
Congress.  I  believe  we  should  also,  on  oc- 
casion, stand  up  to  the  Court. 


SUBVERTING    OP    COLT'S    QUALITY 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  I  released  seven  afDdavits  by 
Colt  Industry  employees  and  former  Colt 
employees  detailing  charges  against  Colt 
accusing  the  company  of  subverting  its 
own  quality  control  program. 

On  the  basis  of  an  impressive  amount 
of  new  evidence,  I  have  written  to  Chair- 
man P.  Edward  Hubert  of  the  House 
Armed  Service  Committee  requesting 
public  hearings  to  openly  and  thorough- 
ly investigate  the  charges  against  Colt 
Industries  in  the  manufacture  of  the  M- 
16  rifle.  I  am  releasing  today  two  addi- 
tional £iffldavits  and  a  letter  from  a  U.S. 
Army  general. 

So  many  more  people  have  called  so 
many  aspects  of  Colt's  M-16  program 
into  question  that  I  believe  that  only  ex- 
tensive public  hearings,  not  a  closed  door 
investigation,  can  clear  the  air  of 
charges. 

The  letter  from  the  Army  general  that 
I  am  releasing  today  indicates  that  the 
Army  has  never  approved  the  practice 
of  bending  rifl^  barrels  by  hand  or  by 
pounding  them  on  the  ground.  According 
to  the  affidavits,  senior  military  officials 
have  seen  rifle  barrels  bent  by  hand.  Yet, 
the  Army  has  done  nothing  about  this 
obvious  contradiction.  Either  the  Army 
should  allow  the  practice  and  explain 
why  it  is  permissible  or  it  should  make 
sure  that  the  bending  of  rifle  barrels 
stops. 

The  affidavit  by  a  Colt  worker  that  I 
am  releasing  today  indicates  that  Colt 
worl-ers  were  given  special  orders,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  Government  regulations, 
to  place  illegal  stamps  on  rifles  to  avoid 
retesting  after  defects  had  been  found. 
Government  specifications  Indicated 
that  when  almost  any  part  has  been  re- 
placed, the  rifle  should  be  returned  for  a 
special  firing  test  series.  However,  un- 
der the  orders  of  a  Colt  official,  workers 
were  forced  to  stamp  adjusted  traveler 
cards  on  the  rifles,  avoiding  the  special 
firing  test  series. 

The  second  affidavit,  written  by  a  for- 
mer Government  inspector,  alleges  that 
he  "repeatedly  informed  superiors,  ver- 
bally and  in  writing,  of  findings  of  mis- 
chief by  Colt's  emplojrees  during  per- 
formance tests.  No  action  was  taken  to 
assiu'e  tougher  quality  control." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  if  these 
allegations  are  correct  or  not  but  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  full  story.  I  sun  afraid  the  military 
cannot  be  expected  to  adequately  inves- 


tigate improper  practices  in  what  they 
have  been  Involved.  The  only  way  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  is  through  a  full 
congressional  hearing.  Therefore,  I  am 
requesting  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  (Mr.  Hebert)  to 
hold  public  hearings  to  permit  a  full  and 
open  discussion  of  all  the  allegations  and 
charges. 
The  affidavits  and  two  letters  follow: 

AFTtDAvrr 
I.  Salvatore  R.  Chllone,  Jr.,  do  hereby  swear 
that  aU  the  following  Information  is  the 
absolute  truth  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
reside  at  204  Platbush  Avenue.  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  I  am  forty-two  years  of  age. 

I  was  first  hired  by  Colt's  Firearms  In  Octo- 
ber 1966.  as  an  assembler  of  M-I6s  in  the 
West  Hartford  plant.  Six  months  later  I  be- 
came a  rifle  repairman  for  the  M-16.  I  re- 
paired rifles  that  company  inspectors  rejected 
prior  to  range  testing.  In  April  1968  I  became 
a  range  repairman.  I  worked  In  this  capacity 
until  November  1969,  when  the  second  shift, 
on  which  I  worked,  was  discontinued,  and  I 
was  transferred  to  the  main  plant.  My  duty 
as  range  repairman  was  to  flx  M-16's  rejected 
by  range  workers.  Rejections  might  be  neces- 
sitated by  any  number  of  performance  fail- 
ures, including  failure  to  fire,  sticking  trig- 
gers, and  the  like. 

My  supervisor  was  range  master  Cliff  Allen. 
I  worked  In  the  range  repair  room,  which  ^i■as 
separate  from  the  range  and  from  the  main 
building.  Louis  Rodrlquez  and  I  worked  alcsne 
m  the  room  on  the  second  shift,  from  3:30  in 
the  afternoon  until  midnight.  Government 
Inspectors  periodically  visited  the  repair 
room  to  check  on  our  work  and  to  deter- 
mine what  sorts  of  problems  were  cropping 
up. 

When  rifles  were  sent  to  range  repairmen, 
at  our  discretion  we  could  either  adjust  mal- 
functioning parts  or  replace  them.  We  were 
supposed  to  stamp  the  gun's  traveler  card  to 
Indicate  which  action  was  taken,  and  which 
of  us  did  it.  An  "adjusted"  stamp  In  effect 
over-ruled  the  "rejected"  stamp  of  a  range 
worker.  A  gun  with  such  a  new  marking 
could  be  sent  directly  to  the  final  inspection 
area  to  Join  guns  already  range  tested,  ac- 
cepted, and  washed.  If  we  replaced  a  part, 
and  stamped  "rep."  on  the  card,  we  were 
supposed  to  consult  a  government  specifica- 
tion sheet  which  was  posted  in  the  repair 
room.  The  spec  sheet  said  that  when  certain 
parts  were  substituted,  the  rifle  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  flrlng  range  for  retesting. 

Cliff  Allen  gave  us  special  orders  to  be 
followed  when  parts  were  replaced:  if  the 
problem  wasn't  major,  we  were  to  stamp  the 
traveler  card  "adjusted"  rather  than  "re- 
placed"  and  send  the  gun  directly  to  the 
final  inspection  area.  Thus  weapons  which 
were  supposed  to  go  through  a  whole  special 
flrlng  test  series  with  their  new  parts  were 
being  sent  for  packing  with  cards  that 
fals^y  Identified  them  as  having  been  per- 
formance tested. 

Under  Allen's  standing  orders,  I  falsified 
traveler  cards  every  day,  many  times  a  day. 
Parts  which  were  replaced  and  which  were 
treated  in  such  a  manner  Included  firing 
pins,  cam  bolts,  charging  handles,  flash  sup- 
pressors, selectors  (for  full  or  semi-automatic 
fire) .  and  buffers.  All  these  parts  were  listed 
on  the  government  spec  sheet,  indicating 
that  all  the  weapons  affected  were  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  range  for  perform- 
ance tests. 

Barrels  which  I  rejected  were  stockpiled 
and  shipped  back  to  the  main  plant  In  Hart- 
ford. I  was  told  that  these  barrels  would  be 
put  on  the  commercial  models  of  the  IC-ie. 
On  the  second  shift,  we  never  got  many  in- 
acctirate  barrels  from  the  range  targeting 
and  accuracy  teats.  Bending  waa  done  after 
midnight,  so  usually  the  day  shift  repairmen 


got  the  bent  barrels  on  the  following  day 
The  few  we  got  were  those  that  failed  to 
respond  to  inrange  hand  bending.  Our  orders 
were  to  scrap  aU  such  barrels;  we  never  tried 
to  repair  them.  The  bending  machine  which 
the  company  InsUUed  in  the  range  for  the 
targeters  to  use  was  strictly  for  show,  for  the 
Government's  eyes  only.  The  process  would 
take  4  to  6  hours,  and  the  barrel  that  was 
bent  In  it  would  probably  return  to  its  In- 
accurate shape  under  heat  of  rapid  fire. 

After  range  testing  and  acceptance,  and 
washing,  the  weapons  were  sent  to  the  final 
inspection  room,  where  company  Inspectors 
made  visual  checks  prior  to  delivery.  If  ttiey 
suspected  guns  to  be  substandard,  the  La- 
specters  were  told  to  Isolate  the  weapons  la 
a  special  two-tiered  rack  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  The  decision  whether  or  not  to 
reject  these  guns  was  to  be  left  to  the  quality 
control  inspector.  On  many  occasions,  toward 
the  ends  of  months,  I  saw  quality  control 
officers  Ed  Foley,  or  range  masters  Cliff  Allen 
or  Gordon  Johnson,  Indiscriminately  approve 
every  tag  on  the  more  than  200  guns  that 
filled  the  rack — without  inspecting  a  single 
gun. 

I  was  UAW  shop  steward  for  department 
183,  IncUiding  Inspectors  and  range  workers, 
from  1967  through  1969.  including  the  night 
that  M-16  targeter  Shaun  Brown  demon- 
strated hand  barrel  bending  to  a  group  of 
visiting  Army  and  Navy  officers.  Cliff  Allen 
had  asked  me  to  accompany  the  tour  through 
the  range.  When  Brown  demonstrated  the 
crude  procedure  the  senior  Army  officer 
ordered  that  the  range  be  shut  down  Im- 
mediately until  he  had  time  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation. Brown  was  fired  on  the  spot  by 
Cliff  Allen.  I  expected  all  hell  to  break  loose 
the  next  day.  Instead,  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  process,  and  bending  at  the  flrlng 
mounts  continued  as  always. 

On  the  basis  of  range  targeters'  complaints 
about  bending,  I  filed  at  least  three  union 
grievances  with  the  company  during  my 
union  office  term. 

ArFiDAvrr 

I.  Richard  K.  Clark,  do  hereby  swear  that 
all  the  following  Information  is  the  absolute 
truth  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
reside  at  Hsimpden  Road,  Somers,  Connecti- 
cut. I  am  forty-eight  years  of  age. 

Prom  1950  until  1960  I  worked  at  the 
Springfield  Ordinance  District  as  a  tool  and 
gavige  checker.  I  was  transferred  to  Boston, 
then  back  to  Springfield  where  I  worked  for 
the  government  In  the  Springfield  Armory. 
In  1966  I  went  Into  the  Defense  Contract  Ad- 
ministration Service  In  Hartford  as  a  quaUty 
assurance  Inspector  assigned  to  Colt's  Fire- 
arms. I  worked  at  Colt's  In  this  government 
capacity  through  September  1969.  when  I 
transferred  to  the  W.  Sickles  Co.  where  I  en- 
joyed the  same  title. 

My  supervisors  at  Colt's  were  Quality  As- 
surance Representatives  Herb  Hanson  and.  in 
1967.  Chrlsto  Kantany.  I  started  at  the  main 
plant  in  Hartford  but  went  to  the  West  Hart- 
ford faculty  In  February,  1967.  I  was  fre- 
quently assigned  to  the  M-16  firing  range 
where  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the  endur- 
ance test;  I  also  was  assigned  to  the  inter- 
change test. 

During  my  years  at  Colt's  I  repeatedly  In- 
formed my  superiors,  verbally  and  in  writing, 
of  my  findings  of  mischief  by  Colt's  employees 
during  performance  tests  and  of  my  concern 
for  the  integrity  of  the  quality  control  sys- 
tem. I  have  some  docximented  evidence  of  my 
observations  and  reports  and  I  have  volun- 
teered this  Information  to  Federal  authorities 
and  private  reeearebera.  In  1970  I  pointed  out 
theae  discrepancies  In  letters  addressed 
through  channels  to  the  Director,  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  D8AH-K  and  to  Whitey  Per- 
na.  Acting  Chief,  Quality  Assurance  Division, 
Haitfoid  District,  DCAS.  No  action  was  taken 
to  assure  tougher  quality  control. 
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The  endurance  gun  test  was  not  always 
honestly  performed.  Test  guns,  which  repre- 
sented lots  of  some  10,000  M-16'8,  would  be 
test  fired  during  the  day.  When  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  allowable  malfunctions  was 
approached  and  the  company  representative 
feared  the  gun  might  be  rejected  before  the 
test's  conclusion,  he  would  stop  the  test,  and 
schedule  the  remaining  portion  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  that  parts 
had  been  switched  over  night.  A  fresh  bolt 
carrier  group  had  been  substituted,  covertly, 
in  an  attempt  by  company  personnel  to  se- 
cure approval  of  the  test  and  acceptance  of 
the  whole  shipment.  On  many  occasions  I 
specifically  objected  to  the  company  having 
access  to  endurance  weapons  over-night.  Al- 
though the  test  guns  were  locked  in  the  gov- 
ernment office,  this  Incident  alone  proves  that 
Coifs  employees  could  and  did  tamper  with 
the  weapons  in  the  office.  I  reconunended  to 
my  superiors  that  the  weapons  be  locked  in 
a  special  combination  safe  or  cabinet;  this 
was  not  done. 

Another  time  I  found  that  the  endurance 
test  waa  being  undermined  by  Colt's  per- 
sonnel during  the  periodic  wash  periods  that 
are  part  of  tlie  test.  When  the  weapon  was 
removed  to  the  wash  room,  another  govern- 
ment inspector  and  I  studied  the  bolt,  and 
noted  its  distinctive  markings.  After  the 
wash  we  again  studied  the  part,  and  posi- 
tively agreed  that  we  were  looking  at  a  new 
bolt  assembly,  one  that  had  been  switched 
to  replace  the  worn  assembly,  diulng  wash- 
ing. We  were  obeerved  discussing  this  switch 
by  a  CX>lt's  employee.  We  decided  to  wait  and 
see  whether  the  company  jjeople  would  ac- 
tually fire  the  weapon  with  the  new  bolt — we 
were  sure  we  had  a  positive,  provable  case  of 
deceit.  To  our  great  surprise  a  second  switch 
was  performed  and  the  original  bolt  assem- 
bly was  reinstalled  before  the  weapon  was 
returned  to  the  firing  area.  This  sleight-of- 
hand  was  obviously  the  result  of  our  being 
observed  inspecting  the  illicit  part.  At  least 
one  other  government  Inspector  remarked  to 
me  that  he  had  first  hand  knowledge  of  simi- 
lar parts  switchings  on  endurance  weapons. 

Endurance  test  weapons,  after  being  se- 
lected at  randcHn  from  a  shipment,  were 
driven  to  the  main  plant  in  Hartford  for  ve- 
locity testing  prior  to  West  Hartford  range 
performance  tests.  The  essence  of  the  quality 
control  program  was  for  government  inspec- 
tors to  retain  custody  of  selected  test  weap- 
ons throughout  test  procedures,  thus  asstir- 
ing  test  integrity.  Under  Mr.  Hanson,  govern- 
ment agents  accompanied  the  weapons 
to  and  from  the  main  plant  velocity 
test.  Under  Mr.  Kantany  the  requirement 
that  we  accompany  the  guns  was  waived.  I 
objected  to  this  reversal  of  surveUlance  pro- 
cedure, as  it  i>ermitted  company  personnel 
the  oppwrtunlty  to  Inspect  the  endurance 
weapons  and  prepare  them  for  the  reliability 
teet  in  any  manner  they  saw  fit.  The  random 
selection  aspect  of  the  test  would  be  de- 
feated if  these  weapons  were  In  any  way  ad- 
Justed  during  transit. 

I  worked  at  the  interchange  teet  perhaps 
once  a  month.  Once  an  interchange  retest 
was  necessitated  due  to  a  light  firing  pin 
Indent.  The  pin  didn't  penetrate  a  brass 
test  cylinder  deep  enough.  In  the  retest  a 
similar  defect  was  found.  I  noted  the  serial 
number  of  the  defective  weapon.  The  three 
Colt's  men  (Bruce  Kennedy  was  one)  ex- 
amined the  mechanism  and  offered  an  ex- 
c\ise  for  the  test  results.  I  allowed  them  to 
test  the  gun  again.  This  gun  met  the  re- 
quirements. But  on  checking  the  serial  num- 
ber. I  found  the  weapon  to  be  other  than 
the  one  I  had  found  defective.  I  personally 
retrieved  the  gun  with  the  proper  serial  niun- 
ber  from  the  rack  where  Colt's  personnel  had 
placed  It;  1  checked  It,  and  found  it  to  be 
deficient  as  originally  noted.  I  rejected  the 
test  group.  My  rejection  determination  was 
over-ruled  by  Mr.  Carr  who  signed  for  Mr. 


Kantany.    This    occurred    on   November    15, 
1967. 

I  strongly  objected  to  the  presence  of  addi- 
tional M-16  parts  in  the  interchange  room. 
I  complained  to  Mr.  Kantany  and  to  the 
Colt's  people  who  were  conducting  the  tests. 
Nothing  was  done  to  remove  the  extra  parts 
from  the  teet  area. 

I  was  over-ruled  on  occasions  when  I  re- 
jected parts  or  tests  that  failed  to  meet 
quality  assurance  program  standards.  When 
1  worked  In  the  main  plant,  I  rejected  a 
shipment  of  bolts  for  extractor  stop  surface's 
excessively  out  of  tolerence.  This  is  a  critical 
dimension.  Colt's  production  personnel 
agreed  to  screen  out  the  defective  parts. 
The  following  day  I  learned  that  Dan  Grove, 
Colt's  Quality  Assurance  Manager,  waived 
the  screening  and  sent  the  bolts  to  the  West 
Hartford  assembly  line  for  the  M-16's.  When 
I  Informed  Mr.  Kantany  of  this,  he  said, 
"He  cant  do  that."  Mr.  Kantany  went  Into 
Mr.  Grove's  office.  That  was  the  last  I  heard 
of  the  Issue.  The  bolts  were  not  retrieved 
from  the  assembly  area. 

I  never  saw  bending  of  any  assembled 
M-16's  at  the  firing  range.  However,  follow- 
ing the  1968  Shaun  Brown  Incident,  I  was 
told  by  some  government  personality  that  the 
bending  was  approved  when  performed  with 
special  bending  machines  Installed  at  the 
range. 

Richard  K.  Ci-ark. 

Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  recent  Inquiry  concerning  "Quality 
Program  Requirements"  MILi-Q-9858  per- 
taining to  repair  of  material,  specifically  In 
connection  with  barrel  straightening  of  as- 
sembled M-16  Rlfies  in  need  of  barrel  repair 
after  target  testing  by  the  manufacturer. 

MIL-Q-9858  Is  a  document  stating  general 
"Quality  Program  Requirements".  MIL-Q- 
9858  does  not  contain  any  particular  require- 
ments for  barrel  straightening.  Implementa- 
tion of  MIL-Q-9858  provides  that  repair  of 
material  by  a  contractor  must  be  In  accord- 
ance with  documented  procedures  acceptable 
to  the  Government.  In  addition,  repair  or 
replacement  of  a  part  after  final  inspection 
or  testing  necessitates  relnspection  and  re- 
testing of  affected  characteristics  to  assure 
conformance  with  applicable  quality  per- 
formance requirements. 

No  contractor  has  submitted  to  the 
Government  for  approval,  nor  has  the  Gov- 
ernment approved,  in  accordance  witb  imple- 
mentation of  MIL--Q-9868,  any  procedures  for 
straightening  barrels  on  M-16  Rlfies  In  the 
final  assembly  configuration. 
Sincerely, 

HENRT    a.    RASMI7SSEN, 

Afa;'or  General,  U.S.  Army, 

Commanding. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  13,  1971. 
Hon.  F.  EowASD  Hubert, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Enclosed  are  nine  affi- 
davits that  detail  a  series  of  charges  against 
Colt  Industries'  firearms  division  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  Also  enclosed  is  a  letter 
from  an  Army  general.  These  affidavits  and 
the  letter,  I  believe,  constitute  an  impres- 
sive amount  of  evidence  detailing  cliargee 
against  Colt  Industries'  management  of  the 
M-16  Quality  Control  Program. 

I  am  ■writing  to  request  public  hearings 
by  the  full  committee  or  an  appropriate  sub- 
committee m  order  to  openly  and  thoroughly 
Inveetlgate  these  charges  against  Colt  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  M-16  rifie.  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  these  allega- 
tions are  correct.  However,  so  many  people 
have  called  so  many  aspects  of  Colt's  M-16 


program  into  question  that  I  believe  that 
only  an  extensive  public  hearing,  not  a  closed 
door  Investigation,  can  clear  the  air  of  the 
charges. 

Several  of  the  allegations  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention.  First,  according  to  the 
affidavits,  the  Army  has  apparently  known 
since  1968  that  Colt  workers  bent  the  rifie 
barrel  by  hand  or  by  pounding  it  on  the 
ground.  An  Army  general  wrote  that  the 
Army  does  not  approve  of  such  a  practice,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  to  stop  It. 

Second,  an  affidavit  by  a  Colt  worker,  which 
I  have  enclosed,  alleges  that  Colt  workers 
were  ordered,  in  direct  violation  of  govern- 
ment action,  to  illegally  stamp  rlfies  to  avoid 
retesting  them  after  defects  had  been  found 
and  parts  changed. 

Tlilrd,  a  government  Inspector,  whose  affi- 
davit is  encloeed,  claims  he  has  tried  for 
years  to  correct  alleged  Ct^t  cheating.  His 
charges  have  never  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

I  am  asking  to  call  hearings  because  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  full  story.  The  military  cannot 
be  expected  to  adequately  inveetlgate  im- 
proper prtictices  in  wliich  they  have  been 
Involved.  The  only  way  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  is  through  a  full  Congressional 
hearing. 

I  thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  GUN 
CONTROL 

The  SPEAB:ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels  i  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  crime 
increases  there  is  always  a  renewed  ef- 
fort in  the  Congress  to  legislate  more 
laws  to  prohibit  the  ownership  of  pistols 
and  for  the  registration  of  all  guns  and 
gun  owners. 

At  first  glance  there  might  appear  to  be 
some  relationship  between  the  increase 
of  crime  and  the  increase  of  firearms 
ownership,  but  further  study  reveals  this 
reasoning  to  be  superficial  and  deduc- 
tively erroneous. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation,  in  a  re- 
search paper  published  in  1967,  made  the 
following  statement: 

A  fundamental  assumption  of  those  who 
support  the  drive  for  stricter  regulation  of 
firearms  is  the  belief  that  easily  available 
weapons  are  stimulus  to  crime  and  that  ab- 
sence of  the  weapons  would  significantly  re- 
duce criminal  activity  ...  In  our  own  In- 
quiry we  have  discovered  no  convincing  evi- 
dence on  the  question.  However,  the  opin- 
ions of  knowledgeable  people  suggest  that 
considerable  caution  be  used  in  hypothesiz- 
ing a  close  and  casual  relation  between  fire- 
arms and  the  commission  of  crimes.  In  the 
published  materials  and  In  our  Interviews, 
there  is  a  respfectable  body  of  opinion  that 
legal  restraints  on  weapons  have  little  effect 
on  crime  and  criminals. 

In  support  of  the  above  concluslcm,  we 
can  look  at  a  few  statistics  from  the  State 
of  New  York  that  I  think  prove  that 
those  who  have  advocated  strict  gun  con- 
trol laws  are  barking  up  the  wrraig  tree. 
Instead  of  trying  to  CMitrol  gims,  we 
should  be  advocating  stiffer  laws  and 
more  stringent  penalties  to  control  the 
criminals. 

Both  N«iw  York  State  and  the  city  of 
New  York  are  the  paragons  of  strong  gun 
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control  measures,  with  the  New  York 
pistol  law,  better  known  as  the  "Sulli- 
van law,"  dating  back  to  1911. 

Despite  this  law.  In  1967  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  show  both  New  York  City 
and  the  State  of  New  York  ranking  high 
in  crime.  The  State  ranked  second,  gen- 
erally, in  both  violent  and  property 
crimes;  and  was  approximately  midway 
in  the  ranking  of  States  in  criminal 
homicides,  tied  with  California,  where 
gun  laws  are  a  good  deal  less  strict. 

In  1966,  imlicensed  handguns  ac- 
counted for  83.4  percent  of  all  gim  crimes 
in  New  York  State  and  86.16  percent  of 
all  gun  crimes  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
true  that  10.4  percent  of  the  State  gun 
crimes  in  1966  were  committed  with  li- 
censed handgims,  but  in  the  city  of  New 
York  no  licensed  gun  was  used  in  a  gxm 
crime.  Also,  in  1966,  rifles  and  shotguns 
accounted  for  6.8  percent  of  State  gim 
crimes  in  New  York  and  4.95  percent  of 
the  gun  crimes  in  New  York  City. 

Since  1968,  when  a  new  gun  law  re- 
quired the  registration  of  all  firearms, 
no  legally  owned  rifle  or  shotgun  has  been 
involved  in  a  homicide  in  New  York  City, 
despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  a  re- 
cent newspaper  article,  there  are  in  the 
city's  Ave  boroughs  400,000  legally  regis- 
tered rifles  and  shotguns  and  23,000  per- 
mits to  own  pistols. 

One  thing  that  stands  out  more  from 
the  New  York  statistics  than  anything 
else  is  that  criminals  do  not  register  their 
guns.  The  law-abiding  citizens  register 
their  guns,  but  let  us  face  it,  these  are 
not  the  people  who  should  have  to  do  so. 

I  know  that  gun  control  is  an  emo- 
tional issue  to  many  people,  and  if  new 
and  stronger  Federal  gim  laws  were 
passed,  those  who  plead  for  such  laws 
would  probably  heave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
They  would  believe,  erroneously  I  feel, 
that  a  great  victory  had  been  won  and 
that  all  U.S.  citizens  would  at  last  be 
saved  from  any  would-be  assailants. 

Those  who  feel  this  way  would  un- 
doubtedly be  in  for  a  great  shock.  Strong 
gim  laws  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence to  murderers,  armed  robbers,  and 
thugs.  The  main  difference  is  that  their 
victims  would  be  less  likely  to  be  armed. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  the  effects  of 
total  registration  and  licensing  of  an- 
other lethal  weapon — the  automobile. 

All  cars  are  prominently  tagged,  sales 
are  regiilated.  and  every  purchasing 
transaction  is  noted  in  official  records. 
Also,  every  person  who  drives  an  automo- 
bUe  is  required  by  law  to  successfully 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  operate  a  ve- 
hicle by  passing  a  driver's  test. 

Even  under  all  of  these  strict  govern- 
ment controls,  automobile  operators  kill 
over  50,000  people  annually.  Pacts  and 
figures  verify  that  the  registration  and 
regulation  of  automobiles  does  not 
keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  incompetent  to  drive. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  we  can  say  that 
laws  in  themselves  do  not  prevent  crime, 
but  are  only  instruments  for  punishing 
crime;  thereby  removing  criminals  from 
society  and  stopping  would-be  criminals 
by  the  law's  threat  of  punishment. 

We  must  correct  our  approach  to  gun 
control  by  concentrating  legislation 
against  those  who  are  committing  the 


crime  and  not  mistakenly  against  the 
inanimate  instruments  of  their  crime. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
and  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  thus  making  the  use  of  a  firearm  to 
commit  certain  felonies  a  Federal  crime. 

Tlie  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.   12353 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  196fl. 
to   reenact   the   Federal    Plrearma   Act,    to 
make  the  use  of  a  firearm  to  conunit  cer- 
tain felonies  a  Federal  crime  where  that  use 
violates  State  law,  and  for  other  piirpoees 
Be  it  enacted  liy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  chapter 
44   of   title    18   of   the   United   States   Code. 
known  as  the  Gun  Control   Act  of   1968.  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  Is 
hereby  revived  and  reenacted  as  In  effect  Im- 
mediately before  Its  repeal. 

(b)  Chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  machine  guns  and 
certain  other  firearms)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
in  effect  Immediately  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  I  of  tlUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
after  chapter  115  the  foUowlng  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  116. — Use  of  Firearms  in  the  Com- 
mission OK  Certai.n  Felonies 

"Sec. 

"2401.  Definitions. 

"2402.  Use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
certain  felonies. 

'  §  2401.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"'Firearm'  means  any  weapon  (Including 
a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  is  designed  to 
or  may  readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  pro- 
jectUe  by  the  action  of  an  explosive:  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon;  or 
any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm  silencer;  or 
any  destructive  device. 

"  'Destructive  device"  means  any  explosive, 
incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device;  and 
includes  any  tjrpe  of  weapon  which  will  or 
is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted 
to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  any 
explosive  and  having  any  barrel  with  a  bore 
of  one-half  inch  or  more  In  diameter." 
"§  2402.  Use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 

certain  felonies. 
"Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
or 

"(3)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony, 
or  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during  the 
commission  of  any  felony,  which  use  or  car- 
rying for  that  purpose  Is  unlawful  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  it  oc- 
curs, shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  the  felony, 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subse- 
quent conviction  under  this  subsection,  that 
person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  years  and,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  court 
shall  not  suspend  this  sentence  In  the  case 
of  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction  of  that 
person  or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence, 
nor  shall  the  term  of  imprisonment  Imposed 
upon  this  subsection  rtin  concurrently  with 
any  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the 
commission  of  the  felony." 

(b)    The  analysis   of  part   I  of   title   18, 


United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  last  item  the 
foUowlng : 

"116.  Use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 

certain  felonies 2402" 

S«c.  4.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  those  felonies  committed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


VOTING  RECORD  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL LEGISLATION  OP  HON 
CHET  HOLIFIELD  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  HoLiriEU))  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  receive 
many  inquiries  from  the  citizens  of  the 
19th  Congressional  District  of  California 
asking,  "What  is  Congress  doing,  and 
what  are  you  doing  about  environmental 
problems?  " 

I  have  researched  my  voting  record  on 
environmental  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  I  was  first  seated  in  this  House  in 
January  1943.  I  find  that  I  have  voted 
"aye  "  on  more  than  211  major  environ- 
mental laws  and  amendments. 

I  offer  a  list  of  these  environmental 
measures  and  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Voting  Record  of  Congressman  Chit  Holi- 

field  on  envnionmental  legislation 

la.   aik  and  wattb  pollution   control 

(clean  air  i 

Holifield  Vote 

Air  Pollution  Control  Act:  July  14,  1955. 
Yea. 

Clean  Air  Act: 

Pub.  L  89-272  October  20,  1965,  Tea 

PT.ib  L.  89-675  October  15.  1966,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  90-148  November  21,  1967,  Yea 

Pub.  L.  91-137  December  5.  1969,  Yea. 

Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1986:  Pub. 
L  89-675  October  15,  1966.  Yea. 

National  Emission  Standards  Act:  Pub  L 
90-148  November  21,  1967,  Yea. 

Air  Quality  Act  of  19d7: 

Pub  L.  90-148  November  21,  1967,  Yea. 

Amendments,  Decem*3fir  18,  1970,  Yea. 

National  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1963: 
Pub.  L.  90-481  August  12,  1968,  Yea. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969; 
Pub.  L.  91-190  January  1,  1970,  Yea. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere:  August  5.  1971,  Yea. 

lb.  AIR  AND  WATKX  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
(CLKAN  WATER) 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Act : 

Julys.  1962.  Ye*. 

June  29.  1955,  Yea. 

Saline  Water  Demonstration  Act: 

Pub.  L.  85-883  September  2,  1958,  Yea. 

Pub  L.  87-295  September  22,  1961,  Yea. 

Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  Amendment 
of  1956:  July  9,  1956.  Yea. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act: 

June  30,  1948,  Yea. 

July  17,  1952.  Yea. 

July  9.  1956.  Yea. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Contpol  Act 
Amendments  of  1861:  Pub.  t>.  87-88  July 
20,  1961,  Yea. 

Anthracite  Mine  Water  Control  Act:  Octo- 
ber 15.  1962  Pub.  I^  87-818.  Yea. 

OU  Prtlutlon  Act,  1961 : 

Pub.  L.  87-167,  Tea. 

Pub.L.  88-«61,Tea. 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act:  Pub. 
U  87-88  July  30, 1»61.  Tea. 
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Oil  PoUutlon  Act,  1924:  November  3,  1966 
Pub  L.  89-753,  Yea. 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1965:  Ptib.  L.  8D-2S4 
October  2,  1965,  Yea. 

Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966:  Pub. 
L  89-675  October  15,  1966.  Yea. 

National  Water  Commission  Act:  Pub.  L. 
90-515  September  26. 1968,  Yea. 

Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970: 
Pub  L  91-224  AprU  3.  1970,  Yea. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act:  September 
20.  1970,  Yea. 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971:  July 
15.  1971,  Yea. 

Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964:  Oc- 
tober 4,  1971.  Yea. 

Regulation  of  Ocean  Dumping:  September 
9.  1971,  Yea. 

II.    FLOOD    CONTROL    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION 

Flood  Control  Act  of   1944:    December  22, 

1944.  Yea. 

Soil  Conversion  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  Amendments,  1944.  1946.  1947,  1948,  1950, 
1952,  1954.  1955.  1956,  1957,  1959,  1960,  1961, 
1962,   1963,   1964,  1966,   1966.   1969,   1970,  Yea. 

Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act:  March  6,  1946, 

Yea. 

Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act: 
April  30,  1947,  Yea.  May  14,  1948,  Yea.  June  1, 
1948,  Yea. 

Flood  Control  Acts:  July  24,  1946,  Yea. 
January  19,  1948.  Yea. 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of   1945:    March  2, 

1945,  Yea. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1950:  May  17,  1950, 
Yea. 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950:  May  17, 
1950,  Yea. 

Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  Amendments,  1950-1970,  Yea. 

Submerged  Lands  Act:  May  22,  1953.  Tea. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1954:  September  3, 
1954.  Yea. 

Water  Facilities  Act:  August  17,  1954,  Tea. 
August  25,  1968,  Tea. 

Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act:  August  4,  1954,  Yea.  Amendment, 
1956,   1958.  1960,  1961.  1962.   1965,   1968,  Yea. 

Water  Supply  Act  of  1958:  Pub.  L.  85-500. 
July  3.  1968,  Yea.  Pub.  L.  87-68,  July  20,  1961, 
Yea. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1968:  Pub.  L.  85-500, 
Yea. 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958: 

Pub.  L.  85-500  July  3, 1958,  Tea. 

Pi.ib.  L.  89-298  October  27,  1965,  Tea. 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960: 

Pub.  L.  86-645  July  14,  1960,  Tea. 

Pub.  L.  89-298  October  27,  1965,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  91-611  December  21,  1970,  Yea. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1960: 

Pub.  L.  86-654  July  14,  1960,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  91-611  December  31,  1970,  Tea. 

Wetlands  Act  of  1961: 

Pub.  L.  87-383  October  4,  1961,  Tea. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 : 

Pub.  L.  87-874  October  23,  1962,  Tea. 

Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964 : 

Pub.  L.  88-379  July  17,  1964,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  90-647  October  2,  1968,  Yea. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1966: 

Pub.  L.  89-298  October  27,  1965,  Yea. 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965 : 

Pub.  L.  89-298  October  27.  1965.  Yea. 

Shore  Line  Erosion  Protection  Act: 
(Public  Property) 

October  27.  1965  Pub.  L.  89-298,  Yea. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act: 

Pub.  L.  89-90  July  22.  1965,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  90-547  October  2,  1968. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1966 : 

Pub,  L.  89-789  November  6.  1966,  Yea. 

Land  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1986: 
Pub.  L.  88-578  September  3,  1964,  Tea. 

Public   Works   for   Water   and   Power  Re- 
sources   Development    and    Atomic    Energy 
Commission   Appropriation   Act,    1969: 
Pub.  L.  90-479  August  12,  1968,  Tea. 

Public  Works  for  Water,  Pollution  Control 
and  Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  Appropriation:  Pub.  L.  91-144 
December  11. 1969,  Tea. 

Water  Bank  Act:  Pub.  L.  91-559  December 
13,  1970.  Yea. 

Public  Works  for  Water.  Pollution  Control 
and  Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Appropriation  Act  of  1971:  Pub. 
L.  91-439  October  7,  1970.  Yea. 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970:  Pub.  L.  91- 
611  December  31.  1970,  Yea. 

Water  Bank  Act:  Pub.  L.  91-599  Decem- 
ber 13,  1970.  Yea. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1970:  Pub.  L.  91-611 
December  31,  1970,  Yea. 

III.    FISH    AND    WILDLIFE    CONSERVATION 

Wild  Life  Restoration  Act : 

July  24.  1946,  Yea. 

August  3.  1950,  Yea. 

August  12,  1955,  Yea. 

July  2,  1956.  Yea. 

August  1.  1956,  Yea. 

October  23,  1970,  Yea. 

Black  Bass  Act: 

July  30,  1947,  Yea. 

July  16,  1952.  Yea. 

August  25.  1959,  Yea. 

December  5,  1969.  Yea. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act: 

August  14,  1946,  Yea. 

September  2,  1958,  Yea. 

October  4,  1961,  Yea. 

May  20,  1964,  Yea. 

July  24,  1965.  Yea. 

June  12,  1970.  Yea. 

August  24,  1970,  Yea. 

Insecticide  Act:  June  26,  1947.  Yea. 

Whaling  Convention  Act  of  1949:  August 
8,  1950.  Yea. 

Tuna  Conventions  Act  of  1950:  September 
7,  1950.  Yea. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950: 

September  27,  1950,  Tea. 

July  24,  1968  Pub.  L.  89-753,  Tea. 

Alaska   Salmon   Fisheries   Act:    March    16, 

1955,  Yea. 

Pish  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956: 

August  8.  1956.  Yea. 

September  2,  1958,  Yea. 

October  4,  1961,  Tea. 

May  20,  1964,  Yea. 

Jvily  24,  1965,  Yea. 

June  12.  1970  Pub.  L.  91-279.  Yea. 

August  24.  1970  Pub.  L.  91-387.  Yea. 

Great  Lakes  Fishery  Act  of  1956:  June  4, 

1956.  Yea. 

Pesticides  Research  Act : 

Pub.  L.  85-682  August  1,  1958.  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  86-279  September  16,  1959.  Tea. 

Pub.  L.  89-232  October  1,  1965.  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  90-394  July  11,  1968,  Yea. 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act : 

August  7,  1959.  Yea. 

May  12,  1964,  Tea. 

October  15,  1970,  Tea. 

Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act:  Pub.  L.  88-309  May  20,  1964, 
Yea. 

Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act: 
Pub.  L.  89-644  August  24,  1966,  Yea. 

Laboratory  Animal  Act  of  1966:  Pub.  L. 
89-544  August  24,  1966,  Yea. 

Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of   1966: 

June  17,  1966,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  89-688  October  15,  1966.  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  90-242  January  2,  1968,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  90-477  August  11,  1968,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  91-15  May  23,  1969.  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  91-414  September  26,  1970,  Yea. 

Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act:  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  Pub.  L.  89-669,  Tea. 

National  Sea  Grant  CoUege  and  Program 
Act: 

Pub.  L.  89-688  October  15,  1966,  Tea. 

Pub.  L.  91-349  July  23,  1970.  Tea. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admin. 
Act  of  1966:  Pub.  L.  91-135  December  6, 
1969,  Tea. 

Anadromous  Pish  Conservation  Act:  Pub. 
L.  91-249  May  14,  1970,  Tea. 


Bald    Eagle    Protection    Act:    October   24, 
1962,  Yea. 

rV.    PARKS,    FORESTS.    WILD    RIVERS,    RECREATION 
AND   HISTORICAL  SITES 

Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park 
Act: 

May  26,  1943,  Yea. 
July  26.  1961,  Yea. 

Clarke-McNary  Act   (Reforestation)  : 
September  21,  1944.  Yea. 
October  26,  1949,  Yea. 
Everglades  National  Park  Act: 
December  6,  1944,  Yea. 
October  10,  1949,  Yea. 
July  2.  1958,  Yea. 
September  14,  1959,  Yea. 
October  16,  1969,  Yea. 
September  14,  1959,  Yea. 
September  26,  1970,  Yea. 
Forest    Pest    Control   Act:    June   25,    1947, 
Yea. 

Port  Vancouver  National  Historic  Slt«  Act: 
June  19,  1948,  Yea. 

De  Soto  National  Memorial  Act : 
March  11,  1948,  Yea. 
September  8,  1960,  Yea. 

Federal  Proi)erty  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949:  June  30,  1949,  Yea. 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  Act: 
September  25.  1960,  Yea. 
June  30,  1961,  Yea. 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act: 
August  25,  1950.  Yea. 
September  25,  1962,  Yea. 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952: 
July  19,  1952.  Yea. 
September  25,  1962,  Tea. 
Multiple  Use  Law: 
August  13,  1954.  Tea. 
December  24,  1970,  Yea. 
Jefferson    National     Expansion     Memorial 
Act: 

May  17,  1954,  Yea. 
October  19,  1965,  Yea. 
Recreation  Act  of  June  14,  1926: 
June  4,  1954,  Yea. 
June  20,  1966,  Yea. 

Fort  Danielson  National  Battlefield:  Publ. 
L.  86-738  September  8,  1960.  Yea. 

Halea.kala  National  Park  Act:  Pub.  L.  86- 
744  September  13.  1960,  Yea. 

Cape  Ood  National  Seashore  Act:  Pub.  L. 
87-126  August  7,  1961,  Yea. 

Shenandoah  National  Park  Acts:  June  30. 
1961  Pub.  L.  87-71,  Yea. 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore  Act:  Pub. 
L.   87-712   September   28,    1962,   Yea. 
Point  Reyes  National   Seashore  Act: 
Pub.  L.  87-657  Septeml)eT  13,  1962,  Yea. 
Pub.  L.  89-666  October  15,  1966.  Yea. 
Pub.  L.  91-223  AprU  3,  1970,  Yea. 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  Act;   De- 
cember 30,  1963  Pub.  L.  88-249.  Yea. 

Canyonlands  National  Park  Act:  Pub.  L. 
88-590  September  12,   1964.  Yea. 

Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park 
Act:   Pub.  L.  88-363  July  6,  1964.  Yea. 

Wilderness  Act:  Pub.  L.  88-577  September 
3,  1964,  Yea. 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore  Act: 
Pub.  L.  89-195  September  21,  1965.  Yea. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area:  Pub.  L.  98-158  September  1.  1965,  Yea. 
Historic  Sites   Buildings   and  Antiquities; 
October  9,  1965  Pub.  L.  89-249,  Yea. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  Act: 
Pub.  L.  89-19  May  15,  1965.  Yea. 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Rec- 
reation Area  Act;  Pub.  L.  89-207  Septemtier 
28,  1966,  Yea. 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
Act:    Pub.  L.  89-664  October  15,   1966,  Yea. 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Act:  Pub.  L. 
87-126  August  7,  1966.  Tea. 

George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park  Act:  July  23,  1966,  Tea. 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Act: 
Pub.  L.  89-761  November  6,  1966,  Tea. 

Mount   Rogers   National   Recreation    Area 
Act:  Pub.  L.  89-438  May  31,  1966,  Tea, 
National  Museum  Act  of  1966; 
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Pub.  L.  89-674  October  15,  1966,  Yea. 

Pub.  L.  91-629  December  31.  1970,  Yea. 

National  Parle  Foundation  Act:  Pub.  L. 
90-209  December  18.  1966,  Yea. 

Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  Act : 
Pub.  L.  8»-«68  October  16.  1966,  Yea. 

San  Juan  Island  National  Historical  Park: 
Pub.  L.  89-565  September  9,  1966.  Yea. 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  Act:  Pub.  L.  8&-fl71 
October  15,  1966.  Yea. 

River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act: 
Pub.  L.  90-17  May  12,  1967,  yea. 

National  Trails  System  Act:  Pub.  L.  90-543 
October  2.  1968,  Yea. 

River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act: 
Pub.  L.  90-483  August  13.  1968,  Yea. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act:  Pub.  L  90-542 
October  2.  1968,  Yea. 

Volunteers  In  the  Parka  Act  of  1969:  Piib. 
L.  91-357  July  29.   1970.  Yea. 

Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore:  December 
29,  1970,  Yea. 

V.    MASS    TKANSPORTATION    AND    UHBAN    GROWTH 

High-speed  Ground  Transportation  Act: 
Pub.  L   89-220  September  30,  1965.  Yea. 

New  Communities  Act  of  1968:  Pub.  L.  90- 
448  August  1,  1968.  Yea. 

Urban  Masa  Transportation  Act  of   1964: 

Pub.  L.  88-365  July  9.  1964,  Yea. 

Amendments,  1965,  1966.  1967,  1968,  1969, 
1970,  Yea. 

Urban  Growth  and  New  Community  De- 
velopment Act  cf  1970;  Pub.  L.  91-609  De- 
cember 31.   1970.  Yea. 

VI.     POPTTLATION 

Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future:  Pub.  L.  91-213  March  16, 
1970,  Yea. 

Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  of  1970:  Pub.  L.  91-572  De- 
cember 24,   1970,  Yea. 

Vn.   ALTER.VATE   SOURCES   OF  ELECTRICAL   ENERGY 

Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970:  Pub.  L. 
91-581   December  24.  1970,  Yea. 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946:  Placing  this 
new  energy  source  under  civilian  control.  Yea. 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954:  Provided  for 
private  ownership  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
opened  the  way  to  development  of  clean, 
abundant  and  cheap  nuclear  electrical  power 
plants.  Yea. 

Numerous  annual  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations bills  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  reactors  Including  fission 
reactors,  fast  breeder  reactors  and  the  fusion 
process,  and  the  use  of  these  reactors  to  con- 
vert sea  water  to  fresh  water. 

Vm    OTHER  GENERAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS 

Environmental  Education  Act:  Pub,  L.  91- 
516  October  30,  1970.  Yea. 

Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970:  Pub.  L.  91- 
512  October  26,  1970.  Yea. 

Environmental  Data  System:  May  17,  1971, 
Yea. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment: 
July  20,  1971,  Yea. 

Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act  of  1970 : 
Pub.  L.  91-604  December  31.  1970,  Yea. 

Weather  Modification:  September  28,  1971, 
Yea. 


CONGRESS  RESPONSIBLE  ROLE  ON 
GOLD  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  ia  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
can  be  proud  of  the  constructive  role  It 
has  played  In  promoting  a  better  world 
monetary  system.  A  large  part  of  that 
credit  must  go  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Exchange  and  Payments  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  to 
its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Riuss). 


Let  me  review  some  recent  interna- 
tional monetary  history. 

In  late  1967  the  dollar  was  under 
severe  attack  from  international  specu- 
lators who  were  bidding  up  the  price  of 
gold  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  doUar  down. 
Congressman  Rzuss  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  December  12,  1967,  and  sug- 
gested a  method  to  prevent  the  collapse 
of  the  international  monetary  mecha- 
nism— Congressional  Rkcord,  volume 
113,  part  26,  page  35957. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  variety 
of  ways  open  to  the  free  world  to  make  sure 
that  foreign  gold  speculators  In  the  end  will 
be  left  holding  the  bag. 

One  way  Is  to  pedigree"  gold — to  keep  the 
present  $43  billion  of  gold  now  In  the  hands 
of  central  banks,  and  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  will 
purchase  or  sell  gold  only  from  or  to  each 
other,  and  not  from  or  to  the  private  market. 
The  price  of  gold  on  the  outside  market  can 
then  fluctuate  up  or  down. 

In  March  1968 — 3  months  later,  the 
leading  nations  adopted  the  so-called 
two-tier  gold  agreement — precisely  the 
■pedigree"  arrangement  suggested.  The 
two-tier  agreement  has  operated  well  to 
protect  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem against  gold  speculation. 

But  the  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  continued.  By  last 
August,  it  was  clear  that  the  dollar  was 
in  fundamental  disequilibrium.  On  Au- 
gust 6,  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Exchange  and  Payments  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  its 
trail-blazing  report,  recommending  that 
the  U.S.  "take  unilateral  action  to  go  off 
gold  and  establish  new  dollar  parities." 

The  administration  immediately  issued 
a  statement  denoimcing  the  joint  sub- 
committee's report.  But  9  days  later,  on 
August  15.  President  Nixon  very  wisely 
took  unilateral  action  to  go  off  gold  and 
to  establish  new  dollar  parities  after  an 
intei-im  float,  as  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee. 

In  mid-September  our  principle  trad- 
ing partners — Prance,  West  Germany. 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, Japan,  Canada.  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland — agreed  on  a 
monetary  accord  in  which  they  accepted 
the  principle  of  a  realinement  of  cur- 
rencies, provided  that — 

Such  a  realignment  should  Include  the 
currencies  of  all  the  countries  concerned, 
including  the  dollar. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  immediately  let  it 
be  known  that  it  refused  to  include  dollar 
devaluation  eis  part  of  any  bargain  the 
United  States  might  be  willing  to  con- 
sider. 

This  was  the  situation  on  September  21, 
1971,  when  Representative  Reuss  made  a 
floor  speech  entitled  "Raising  the  Book- 
keeping Price  of  Gold :  A  Way  Out  of  Our 
Dilemma."  In  that  speech  he  advocated 
a  modest  increase  in  the  bookkeeping 
price  of  gold  in  order  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory realinement  agreement.  He  said: 

(Prom  the  CowcaKseioNAL  Record,  Sept.  21, 
32566-32568] 

In  the  Interests  of  American  industry  and 
workors,  we  mtist  seek  the  earliest  possible 
resolution  of  the  current  impasse. 

I  suggest  we  strike  a  bargain  with  our 
major  trading  partners  that  Includea  tb« 
following  provisions: 

First.  A  real  realinement  of  the  foreign 


exchange  value  of  the  dollar  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
terminate  balance-of-paymenta  deficits,  as 
measured  on  the  official  settlements  basis 
within  the  next  year,  by  a  comblnaUon  of 
an  increase  In  the  dollar  price  of  officially 
held  gold,  and  appropriate  decreases  in  the 
yen,  mark,  Swiss  france,  and  other  foreign 
currency  prices  of  gold — in  other  words,  by 
a  combined  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  re- 
valuation or  other  major  currencies. 

Second.  At  no  time  in  the  future  will  free 
convertlbUlty  between  the  dollar  and  gold 
be  reestablished;  the  Treasury's  gold  window 
will  remain  closed. 

Third.  The  March  1968,  two-tier  gold  price 
agreement  should  be  strengthened  such 
that  the  aggregate  physical  quantity  of  gold 
reserves  held  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  member  countries  remain  con- 
stant at  the  current  level  with  no  further 
purchases  by  monetary  authorities  from  gold 
producers  or  in  the  free  market. 

Fourth.  The  band  within  which  the  ex- 
change value  of  each  currency  is  permitted  to 
fluctuate  should  be  widened  to  permit  greater 
fluctuation  on  either  side  of  parity. 

Fifth.  The  governors  of  the  IMF  should 
instruct  the  managing  director  and  exec- 
utive directors  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  exchange  rate  changes  to 
industrial,  as  well  as  developing  countries, 
to  prevent  the  entrenchment  of  persistent 
payments  dlsequillbrla.  These  recommenda- 
tions wou'd  have  the  sanctions  of  refusing  to 
loan  to  deficit  countries  that  fail  to  follow 
the  reoommendatlons.  and  of  invoking  the 
scarce  currency  clause  against  recalcitrant 
surplus  nations. 

Sixth.  The  other  major  industrial  coim- 
tries  should  give  their  assurances  that  they 
will  negotiate  promptly  and  constructively 
on  the  mutual  reduction  of  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers. 

Seventh.  Japan  and  the  members  of 
NATO  similarly  should  agree  to  negotiate 
an  appropriate  redistribution  of  the  costs  of 
mutual  defense.  In  these  negotiations  the 
principle  that  no  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments should  either  benefit  or  suffer  from  its 
contribution  to  the  mutual  defense  should 
be  observed.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  vitally  needs,  for  the 
health  of  our  own  domestic  economy  and  for 
the  preservation  of  equitable  trading  and 
monetary  relationships  internationally, 
quick  agreement  on  a  set  of  exchange  rate 
changes  sufficient  to  once  again  establish  a 
strong  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  failure 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  exchange  rate 
realinement  and  the  luireasonable  continua- 
tion of  the  import  surcharge,  imposes  totally 
useless  and  fruitless  sacrifices  on  American 
industry  and  workers. 

First.  A  substantial  decline  hi  foreign  ex- 
change value  of  the  dollar  would  stimulate 
sales  of  merchandise  exports  and  services 
abroad.  Obviously  the  greater  these  sales, 
the  more  employment  in  the  United  SUtes 
will  Increase. 

Second.  An  appropriate  realinement  would 
check  the  fiood  of  undervalued  imports  we 
are  now  experiencing.  Since  the  average  ex- 
change rate  change  required  is  vaan  than 
the  lO-percent  surcharge  now  In  effect,  even 
with  the  surcharge.  Imports  are  larger  than 
they  would  be  in  the  event  of  successful  ex- 
change rate  realinement. 

Third.  The  surcharge  has  absolutely  no  ef- 
fect upon  international  purchases  and  sales 
of  services.  Thus  In  the  ab8enc«  of  the  ex- 
change rate  changes  that  are  needed,  the 
present  course  of  action  encourages  Ameri- 
can tourism  abroad  and  the  use  of  foreign- 
owned  airlines  and  ocean  shipping  com- 
panies. StmUarly,  fc»«ign  tourists  are  dis- 
couraged from  visiting  the  United  States. 
Fourth.  The  maintenance  of  an  unreason- 
ably high  external  value  for  th*  dollar  dis- 
courages foreign  portfolio  and  dliwct  invest- 
ment in  tb«  United  States.  Given  an  ade- 
quate shift  In  exchange  rates.  Wall  Street 
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would  find  its  business  nicely  stimulated  by 
a  revival  of  foreign  Interest  In  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  stocks  and  bonds.  As  long  as  the  cost 
of  building  a  factory  and  purchasing  capital 
goods  in  the  United  States  remains  above  Its 
true  level,  foreigners  will  postpone  any 
commitment  to  make  direct  investments  In 
the  United  States.  A  higher  level  of  foreign 
direct  Investments  could  help  reduce  un- 
employment and  bring  the  benefits  of  for- 
eign-developed technology  to  this  country. 
The  assumption  that  America  Is  and  will 
always  be  technologically  superior  in  all  re- 
spects helped  instill  the  cMnplacency  that 
led  us  to  today's  sorry  state. 

Fifth.  The  maintenance  of  untenably  high 
dollar  exchange  rates  reduces  the  cost  of. 
and  thus  encourages,  U.S.  direct  investment 
abroad.  Thus  American  technologfy  is  trans- 
mitted to  other  nations  more  rapidly  than 
It  might  otherwise  be,  and  U.S.  citizens  are 
deprived  of  Jobs. 

Sixth.  The  longer  the  surcharge  Is  retained, 
the  greater  is  the  threat  of  retaliation  from 
other  nations.  The  surcharge  Is  clearly  Il- 
legal under  the  GATT.  Thus,  if  other  na- 
tions do  resolve  to  introduce  retaliatory 
measures,  the  United  States  will  have  no 
legal  alternative  but  to  passively  accept  these 
punitive  actions.  Retaliation  would  also  cur- 
tail American  sales  abroad  and  thtis  depress 
domestic  employment. 

The  Import  surcharge  was  introduced 
under  the  rationale  of  producing  early  con- 
cessions from  forelgneiv  on  the  problems 
that  the  administration  believes  have  been 
crucial  In  weakening  the  international  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States.  If  an 
agreement  is  not  reached  soon,  the  rationale 
for  this  measure  will  have  collapsed.  In  the 
meantime,  the  protectionist  package  of  the 
surcharge,  a  discriminatory  Investment  tax 
credit,  and  DISC  Is  hardly  a  benefit  to  Amer- 
ican industry  and  labor. 

Collectively  these  measures  would  further 
impoverish  low-inocmie  Americans,  and  do 
less  to  ease  the  domestic  problems  resulting 
from  IntemaUonal  economic  disequilibrium 
than  would  a  substantial  realinement  of  ex- 
change rates.  As  a  consequence,  domestic 
output  lags,  the  capabilities  of  our  business- 
men and  Industrialists  are  not  ftilly  exer- 
cised, and  employment  falls  to  receive  the 
stimulus  It  would  from  a  rational  solution 
for  our  International  economic  ills.  Under 
the  guise  of  doing  something  to  help  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  labor,  the  administration 
has  produced  something  that  hurts  Ameri- 
can industry. 

The  Increase  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
I  have  suggested  as  a  means  of  breaking 
the  current  impasse  Is — because  of  the  ac- 
companying conditions — merely  an  account- 
ing manipulation.  But,  If  this  concession  can 
help  to  break  the  deadlock  and  bring  the 
benefits  of  significant  exchange  rate  realine- 
ment to  American  businessmen  and  workers, 
this  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Ultimate  responsibility  to  establish  the 
doUar  value  of  gold  resides,  of  course,  with 
the  Congress,  Before  the  Congress  acts,  I 
would  want  to  see  agreement  upon  an  of 
the  points  included  in  the  package  outlined 
above.  In  the  event  of  such  agreement,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  would  be  willing  to  give 
its  assent  without  delay.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  Speaker  Albert,  Majority 
Leader  Boocs,  and  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Mills.  I  believe  they  share  my 
views. 

I  urge  the  Treasury  to  promptly  reopen 
Us  discussions  with  our  major  trading  part- 
ners and  quickly  secure  an  agreement  on  the 
program  I  have  ouUlned.  Next  week's  IMF 
meeting  here  in  Washington  offers  the  proper 
participants,  time,  and  place. 

By  making  the  dollar  price  of  gold  nego- 
tiable, we  can  obtain  a  satisfactory  compro- 
mise without  delay,  and  lift  the  burden  of 
disequilibrium  exchange  rates  from  U.S.  In- 
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dustry  and  labor.  If  our  representatives  ap- 
ply themselves  diligently  to  the  task,  they 
should  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement  by 
the  conclusion  of  next  week's  International 
Monetary  Fund  meetings. 

Once  again,  the  administration  de- 
nounced the  Reuss  proposal,  saying  that 
it  had  no  intention  whatever  of  devaluing 
the  dollar.  Fortunately,  cooler  heads  have 
now  prevailed.  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement on  December  14  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  package  along  the  essen- 
tial lines  of  the  Reuss  proposal  of  Sep- 
tember 21  is  welcome  news. 

This  record  of  the  constructive  lead- 
ership of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Henry 
Reuss,  is  one  of  which  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  may  well  be  proud. 


MEDICARE  COSTS  TO  SKYROCKET 
FURTHER? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burks) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  to  a  report  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, to  the  effect  that  the  administration 
is  about  to  announce  some  staggering 
increase  in  medicare  premiums  under 
part  B.  The  report  not  only  confirms 
what  some  of  us  have  been  predicting  all 
along,  but  more  important,  underlines 
some  of  the  inherent  contradictions  in 
the  administration's  price  control  pol- 
icies. Clearly,  such  policies  will  not  suc- 
ceed unless  medicare  costs  are  included 
tn  these  controls.  I  l\oip&  that  the  soon 
to  be  annoimced  policies  of  the  Price 
Commission  for  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems will  have  the  necessary  teeth  to  do 
the  job. 

The  need  for  such  action  is  apparent. 
Not  only  because  of  today's  news  about 
a  likely  increase  in  medicare  premiums, 
but  in  view  of  the  publicity  surrounding 
the  recently  annoimced  increases  in  the 
Blue  Ooss-Blue  Shield  health  care  plans 
for  Federal  employees.  Not  only  is  it  in- 
effective, but  it  is  unjust  to  hold  down 
incomes  of  employees  while  at  the  same 
time  ftuling  to  exert  adequate  controls 
over  one  of  the  most  Important  cost  in- 
gredients in  their  budgets — health  care 
costs. 

As  I  said  before  to  no  avail  when  HEW 
aimounced  its  increase  in  medicare  de- 
ductibles, I  hope  the  Secretary  recon- 
siders the  wisdom  of  announcing  any 
significant  increase  in  medicare  pre- 
miums under  part  B.  The  damage  such 
an  armouncement  will  have  on  the  mo- 
rale of  those  who  have  been  taking  the 
administration  at  its  word  on  wage  and 
price  controls  will  be  incalculable.  It  is 
time  for  all  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  translate  words  into  deeds  and  set  a 
good  example  for  the  whole  economy. 
TTie  article  referred  to  above  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  13, 1971) 
Rise  Requikkd  in  Mbdicaee  Pxemtoii  in  1972 

Poses  Pboislems  fob  Puce-Wagx  Policies 
(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Washington. — An  Increase  that  wUl  be  re- 
quired next  year  In  the  Medicare  premium 
paid  by  20  million  old  folks  poses  problems 


for  the  Nixon  administration's  prlce-and- 
wage  policies. 

Social  Security  Administration  experts  say 
there  isn't  any  way  to  avoid  an  Increase  in 
the  •5.60-a-month  Part  B  premium,  which 
covers  doctors'  services  under  the  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  program.  Actuaries  cur- 
rently are  working  on  the  precise  figures,  but 
if  the  program's  past  policies  are  followed,  it 
could  range  as  high  as  50  cents  a  month. 

llie  new  rate  won't  take  effect  until  next 
July  1,  but  under  law  must  be  Issued  by  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
before  year-end.  The  Medicare  premium, 
which  must  cover  the  full  cost  of  operating 
the  program,  has  risen  steadily  from  its  ini- 
tial rate  of  $3  a  month  in  1966,  mainly  be- 
cause of  increases  in  physician  fees  and 
greater  use  of  the  program.  ITie  contribution 
by  the  aged  is  matched  by  the  government, 
so  the  prospective  rise  could  mean  additional 
outlays  of  975  mlUion  to  $125  million  in 
HEW's  budget  for  the  year  that  starts  July  1. 

Social  Security  experts  say  a  projected  2% 
increase  in  the  use  of  Part  B  bervlces,  includ- 
ing tise  of  more  expensive  medical  proce- 
dures, will  automatically  increase  premium 
costs  as  much  as  20  cents  a  month.  The  big 
uncertainty  is  how  much  physician  fees  will 
be  allowed  to  Increase  under  Medicare,  and 
officials  anticipate  major  problems  In  deal- 
ing with  this  issue. 

BASED  ON  CUSTOMART  CHABGES 

Currently,  Medicare's  80  "X  relmbt-rsement 
of  physicians  is  based  on  their  resasonable 
and  customary  charges  for  the  calendar  year 
1970.  As  the  program  has  operated  in  the 
past,  the  new  Part  B  premlvma  rate  for  July 
1972  through  Jtine  1973  would  be  based  on 
charges  for  calendar  1971,  which  government 
exiierts  figure  have  risen  about  6.2%  from 
1970. 

Thtis,  any  wage-price  controls  Issued  to 
hold  down  medical  costs  In  the  future 
wouldn't  restrain  the  premium  Increase.  The 
only  way  to  hc^d  down  the  doctor-bill  pay- 
ments would  be  to  continue  to  limit  the 
reimbursement  to  the  1970  level,  or  at  least 
some  level  lower  than  current  charges.  This, 
of  course,  would  bring  anguished  howls  frotn 
the  doctors  and  could  precipitate  a  bitter 
political  batUe. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  fears 
that  the  Part  B  premium  may  be  forced  up 
beyond  the  5.5%  Phase  2  wage  guideline.  A 
30-cent  increase  would  be  at  about  this 
level,  while  a  50-cetit  increase  would  equal 
8^0.  "All  of  it  U  fraught  with  public-rela- 
tions problems,"  says  a  Social  Security  aide. 
"The  great  salvation  which  I  hope  for  and 
don't  expect  is  that  the  actual  increase  won't 
be  any  more  than  what  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  guidelines,"  be  adds. 

Mco-eover,  the  Medicare  premium  rise  \» 
likely  to  be  comptu-ed  with  the  2-5%  Phase  2 
price  target,  resulting  In  even  greater  criti- 
cism cH  a  large  boost.  And,  in  any  event,  the 
Part  B  premium  increases  anticipated  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  program  have  al- 
ways been  bitterly  criticized  by  consumer 
advocates  on  Capites  Hill  and  by  organiza- 
tions for  the  elderly. 

NEW  ECONOMIC   POLICIES 

The  Price  Commission  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce new  economic  policies  for  controlling 
health  costs  by  the  middle  oA  this  week.  The 
commission  hasn't  yet  fully  gra{^led  with 
the  complexities  of  the  Part  B  premium,  and 
when  it  does  It  may  not  find  any  easy  solu- 
tions. "It  seems  very  doubtful  that  they 
could  order  the  (HEW)  Secretary  to  promul- 
gate a  rate  that's  actually  inadequate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  program,"  says  one 
HEW  official. 

One  saving  factor  could  be  that  the  cur- 
rent $5.60  a  month  Is  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  program's  ctirrent  costs.  Hospitali- 
zation rates,  an  Important  factor  In  the  use 
of  doctors'  services,  haven't  been  Increasing 
as  they  have  In  the  past,  and  there  hasn't 
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proaucao  saTlngs  for  tne  program,  tnls  would      t^ , j.i._i_  _i   j   i  «.  «            ,     j      c.    ,  ■>--«»»'. 

decrease  the  size  of  the  coming  premium  ^Mf,^  that  period,  total  supply  doubled.  But  it  is  big  money  by  Government  pay 
rise.  Final  flguree  haven't  been  developed  but  wnUe  imports  quadrupled.  standards.  On  the  regular  Federal  pay- 
It's  clear  that  any  savings  wont  be  enough  This  situation  was  graphically  de-  roll,  only  the  President  of  the  United 
to  prevent  a  boost  next  year.  scribed  to  the  committee  by  a  representa-  States  makes  more  than  Mr  Lewis  Cabi 
i.v'^'*'^^^^*  welfare  reform  bill  which  Is  tive  for  all  maritime  labor  and  by  a  rep-  net  members,  at  $62,500.  earn  just  half  as 
likely  to  be  enacted  next  year  would  provide  resentatlve  of   the  independent  tanker  much.                                .  t:am  jusi  naii  as 

some    protection    to    the    aged    against    this      _.„^„,„    <-t„>^«-«^  *i *  »v,r             n       v.  »""'-". 

prospective  premium  incre^.  -^e  bill  pro-  o^ers.  Granted  that  these  parties  have  High  pay  may  have  become  the  rule 
vides  that  the  aged  wouldn't  have  to  pay  *  suDjectlve  mterest  in  partlcipatmg  in  for  top  executives  in  America's  deficit- 
more  for  their  Part  B  coverage  than  the  per-  the  trades  invohing  the  importing  of  oil  ridden  private  railroads,  like  Penn  Cen- 
centage  rise  voted  by  Congress  In  their  retire-  to  the  United  States,  I  am  prompted  tral.  But  so  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is 
ment  benefits,  expected  to  be  5%.  The  gov-  much  more  by  the  dangerous  threats  to  not  a  single  official  of  the  publiclv  on 
ernment  would  pick  up  the  balance.  our  national  security  which  this  situa-  erated  highly  successful  railroads  nf  v.. 

The   Part  B  premium   has  produced   per-  tion  do<;p<;  Othpr  marltimp  nafion<:  in  thp  T^^^l  .  1  ^  buc-cessim  rauroaos  Of  Eu- 

slstent  financing  problems  for  HEW.  An  at-  1^°^!^  L  nri^.^H    h«^P  t^ti^^JL  t^  ''^  ""^  ^^^^"l  ^'^'^  ^^^"^^^  ^^  ^'«^  ^  ^^^^"^ 

tempt  to  hold  the  premium  at  an  unrealistic-  '^°'^^^'  ^  ^^  advised,  have  taken  steps  to  as  Roger  Lewis. 

ally  low  level  of  M  two  years  ago  almost  ^^^^  against  this  danger.  Prance,  for  The  following  table  indicates    six  of 

broke  the  fund.  The  fund  currently  totals  example,  has  a  statutory  sUpulation  that  Mr.    Lewis'    subordinates    receive    more 

•30O  million  and  the  agency's  actuaries  say  two-thirds  of  the  crude  oil  imported  for  than  $36,000,  which  is  the  top  bracket  for 

It  should  be  gradually  built  up  to  WOO  mil-  internal  consumption  must  be  carried  in  Federal  supergrade  employees- 

Uon  to  cover  accrued  obligations.  French    ships    or    chartered    ships    ap- 

proved  by  the  French  Government.  By  5°f"  ^'"^'  ^T """"^-.y-VV;--  *i25.ooo 

administrative  action  Japan  also  insures  ^^er^^^nT'affa^,^''  president,  Gov- 

REPRESENTATIVE     GARMATZ     IN-  a  massive  participation  of  its  own  vessels  David    Watts     Jr^viVe""  president          '^^ 

TRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO  RE-  in  oil  import  movements.  In  my  opinion.        planning   .' 37500 

QUIRE   50   PERCENT   OP  ALL  OIL  this  coimtry  should  do  no  less.  Sydney  sterns,  controller..""'"'      40,000 

IMPORTED  INTO  THIS  COUNTRY  The    bill    would    amend    the    existing  Harold    Graham,    vice     president, 

TO    BE    CARRIED   IN   AMERICAN-  cargo  preference  law,  which  has  been  on        marketing    50.000 

FLAG  SHIPS  the  books  since  1954.  Our  existing  law  J^rat^nr^'^*'   """   P'"^^"**'"'' 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given  applies   only   to   Government-sponsored  Robert    Medve'cVy.";rce"p;es"rd'e'nt",          •°°*' 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  cargoes,   and   sonie   will   say   that   this        general  counsel,  secretary 55.000 

Doint  In  thp  RFrnsn  >  amendment  IS  a  drastic  step  m  that  it  .,     . 

Mr    GA^MATC    Mr    Soeaker    I  am  "^"^'^  ^'^^^"^  °"^  ^^''KO  Preference  sys-  ^.  Is   it  not  strange  that  an  organiza- 

tofaylS^ri^aS^Tch  would  ?^  tern  to  commercial  imports  brought  in  ^^eTeroT5,4^dTts  ke^Sr^'eP  With 

quire  50  percent  of  all  oil  imported  to  ""^f   %  ."""I*  T^^"'  ^""^,^^7   ^'"^  imtrarn^w  [ook^n^  fo?  anXr  ^17^ 

this   country   be   carried   in   American-  "ght-it  is  a  drastic  step,  but  the  danger  J^^jST  Sr   the   Christm^f  ^^^ 

flniT  <:hin5  I  see  calls  for  drastic  measures.  The  na-  ""i"'""   unaer   me   unristmas   tree,  we 

■The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  "^^^^  secuiity  demands  it.  f^ould  insist  that  the  money  be  used  to 

ine  t-ommiiiee  on  jvaercnant  Marine  improve  service — not  for  more  executive 

and  Fisheries  has  been  conductmg  hear-  ^-^-^^—^—^~  gravy 

iTth»'"^«w!^VwT'w^'^'*'''^'^^  SALARIES    IN    AMTRAK  Clearly,  Congress  was  at  fault  in  faU- 

to   the   problems   involved   m   securmg  <„„  to  .-et  salarv  limitfttinn.:  fnr  this  npm 

more  cargo  for  American  vessels.  We  all  .  .Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was  ^"^^^h?  co^o 'aUorA' "i^mem^ber  ?f  th^ 

^^n^  ^^\  ^^  ^^I^^^   ^^""*  ^''^  °^  ^.7^  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  authorizing  Commerce  Committee  of  this 

1970    whch    passed   this   House    over-  at  this  point  m  the  Record  and  to  mclude  j^           j  |        ^          ^          ^  ^       ^ 

whelmingly  last  year,  was  designed  to  en-  extraneous  matter.)  ^ope  to  see  that  the  oversieht  is  cor 

courage  the  construction  of  300  merchant  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  "ected                              oversignt  is  cor- 

vessels  over  the  next  10  years.  This  legis-  7 '2  months  ago  we  estabUshed  a  new  j^     \   .,  mgrelv  the  matter  nf  nav  that 

lation  was  proposed  by  President  Nixon  semipublic   corporation   called   Amtrak.  pnnrJrIfs  mT  ^hLp  t^vpv^  Ki«fl 

and  subsequently  endorsed  by  all  seg-  Its  assignment:  to  save  what  was  left  of  J^r'^^terTeS  Jn  1L  treSut^ls  2^^ 

ments  of  labor  and  management.  I  stiU  raU    passenger    service    in    the    United  Si  movS  to  woMer    is  i^^^^^^ 

think  it  is  an  exceUent  law  and  that  in  States.  We  provided  $40  million  in  seed  S^  e?or  preserXg  ftolii^  IrLso^r " 

time  the  objectives  sought  to  be  accom-  money.  fnMon  inrtnst^  nl  it  ft  i^^f;..?^'^! 

r.i<ov>A^  -Till  i«  «~_*  i,_T!Li,j I  _,.,..                  ^             ,      .  lation  inaustry,  or  is  It  some  sort  of  ele- 

plished  will  In  fact  be  achieved.  That  obviously  was  not  enough.  Am-  nhants'  eravevard' 

However,  at  the  time  this  legislation  trak  is  now  back  asking  Congress  for  *^  fv_  >,„,„„*  Amfr^ir  coo,>,c  „.-„ 
was  being  considered,  many  of  us  in  the  $170  miUion  more.  Our  Committee  on  „jlht,Prf  J^h  mpn^h^  rt»v!?^^  Vv^Zl 
Congress  felt  that  implementation  of  this  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  wUl  TeouL^i^ns  «nri  wh^^fr^p 'Ssn^^^^ 
law  would  be  attended  by  many  difflcul-  consider  new  authorizing  legislation  l^^^t^i^Z\^Tt^^u^^^^f^r^r^ 
ties.  And  during  the  past  year,  some  of  early  in  the  second  session.  .^rtation  ""related  to  trans- 
those  problems  materiaUzed.  Indeed,  the  it  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  pass  judg-  ^  n,,^'^^,.  «,v,ot>,»^  a^f.»v  ^»<,ii„ 
shipbuilding  program  itself  has  been  ment  on  Amtrak's  success  or  failure.  In-  npLpH^n  mLv  mfn  frnr.  w^  i?n«n^^^^ 
slow  in  developing.  deed,  many  of  our  railroads  had  per-  needed  so  many  men  from  high  finance- 
One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  mitted  passenger  service  to  decline  so  °JJ''l^H^^J7'v?rP'^  ^*  ^^^  ^^  ""'^^  ""^ 
confronting  not  only  the  maritime  Indus-  sadly  that  only  time,  new  equipment.  ^^^  ^  l..\.  v,  ■  .  ^ 
try  but  the  NaUon  today  Involves  oil  better  roadbeds  and  a  massive  redirec-  '^"^  °"???,*^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^"  wiser  to  seek 
tankers.  For  the  past  20  years  or  more,  tion  of  policy  can  hope  to  recapture  a  o"*  men  still  on  the  way  up  rather  than 
we  have  had  no  American-flag  tankers-  traveling  pubUc  so  long  accustomed  to  ^"  *^^  closing  phase  of  their  careers? 
I  repeat,  no  Americsui-flag  tankers — in  abuse  Discussion  of  age  and  experience  leads 
the  foreign  trades  of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  not  too  early  to  venture  some  inevitably  into  sensitive  areas  and  pos- 
At  one  time  we  did  have  a  viable  fleet  conclusions  concerning  the  scale  of  sible  disagreement  I  hope  that  to  raise 
of  tankers  in  the  domestic  trade  plying  values  reflected  in  Amtrak's  board  of  dl-  Questions  will  not  be  deemed  an  affront 
the  routes  between  Texas  and  the  North  rectors  Selected  from  the  upper  echelons  ^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  concerned— none  of 
Atlantic.  However,  early  in  the  1960's.  of  industry  and  finance,  these  men  ap-  ^^o™  ^  ^°'"  personally, 
the  Colonial  pipeline  was  built,  and  this  pear  to  follow  the  "trickle  down"  theory  Roger  Lewis,  who  is  59,  became  Am- 

displaced  a  considerable  number  of  those     of  economics to  feel  that  the  matter  of  trak's  top  officer  after  an  extended  ca- 

tankers.  Indications  today  are  that  pipe-  first  importance  in  a  new  undertaking  reer  as  an  aerospace  executive. 

Unes  will  be  expanded  and  extended.  is  to  set  fat  executive  salaries.  Gerald  Morgan,  now  63.  Is  remembered 

Our  Imports  of  oil  are  Increasing  at  a  Roger  Lewis,  the  Amtrak  president,  is  as  *"!  aide  to  the  late  President  Elsen- 

rapld  rate.  In  1950,  imports  averaged  paid  $125,000  a  year.  hower,  and  as  a  Washington  attorney. 

850,000  barrels  per  day,  or  12.6  percent  in  all  likelihood,  that  is  less  than  Mr.  Sydney  Stems.  53,  served  a  quarter- 

of  our  total  oil  supply;  by  1970,  imports  Lewis  made  in  his  previous  job  as  presl-  century  in  the  business  ofBce  of  corpora- 
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tions  ranging  from  meat  packing  to 
electric  power. 

Robert  Medvecky,  a  relatively  youth- 
ful 40,  has  spent  most  of  his  life  working 
with  the  Southern  New  England  Tele- 
phone Co. 

Harold  Graham,  54,  is  a  former  execu- 
tive with  Pan  American  Airways. 

Two  of  Amtrak's  top-paid  officials — 
David  Watts,  Jr.,  and  Harold  Wanaselja, 
both  in  their  early  forties — can  claim 
prior  experience  in  nmning  a  railroad.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  unkind  to  note  that 
they  served  the  B.  &  O.  and  New  Haven 
roads,  respectively.  Neither  line  earned 
plaudits  for  recent  efforts  on  behalf  of 
passenger  comfort  or  convenience. 

Amtrak  has  accepted  responsibility  for 
operating  185  passenger  trains  over  20,- 
000  mUes  of  track.  Its  initial  appropri- 
ation, $40  million,  was  clearly  insuffi- 
cient for  that  enormous  job. 

Wliat  is  less  clear  is  how  much  of  the 
$170  million  now  being  sought  should 
be  authorized,  and  what  conditions,  if 
any,  should  be  attached  to  the  author- 
ization. 

As  a  minimum,  we  should  insist  that 
executives  earn  their  keep,  at  amounts 
commensurate  with  other  top-level  Gov- 
ernment pay,  Amtrak  must  not  enter  the 
downshill  race  with  Penn  Central,  which 
inflated  executive  payrolls  while  holding 
service  to  a  minimum.  If  that  happens, 
Amtrak  is  headed  down  the  wrong  track 
for  sure. 

But  considering  those  salaries,  it 
should  reach  the  poorhouse  in  real  style. 


PESTICIDE  REMARKS 

'Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  great  concern  among  the  American 
people  over  the  serious  problems  related 
to  highly  toxic  and  persistent  pesticides 
in  the  environment.  In  my  own  State  of 
Marjland,  the  ecology  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay — the  Nation's  largest  estuary — Is 
threatened  by  the  accumulation  of  these 
chemicals.  Small  amounts  of  PCB's  have 
been  detected  in  the  bay's  soft  shell 
clams.  Various  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
have  caused  reproductive  failure  in  cer- 
tain birds  and  other  area  wildlife  species. 
The  bald  eagle,  our  national  symbol,  are 
not  as  abundant  in  the  bay  area  as  they 
were. 

On  Sunday,  December  12,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
an  excellent  article  entitled,  "Last  Hope 
for  the  Ospreys  on  IxHig  Island  Soimd." 
It  tells  the  story  of  Paul  Spitzer,  a  25- 
year-old  graduate  student,  whose  re- 
search and  efforts  are  directed  toward 
saving  the  remaining  ospreys  In  the 
sound  area.  His  studies  show  that  these 
birds  are  rapidly  diminishing  In  number 
as  a  direct  result  of  a  chemical  known  as 
DDE,  a  breakdown  product  of  DDT,  diel- 
drin  and  PCB's.  It  Is  a  tragic  situation 
brought  on  by  man's  negligence. 

Recent  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  chemical  ijestlcldes  have 
been  cmly  moderately  successful. 

A  decade  ago  scientists  indicate  that 


DDT  has  played  a  major  role  in   the 
diminishment  of  their  niunbers. 

The  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide 
Control  Act  of  1971,  passed  earlier  this 
year,  is  a  step  in  the  rli^t  direction  In 
that  it  serves  to  demonstrate,  to  some 
degree,  congressional  recognition  of  the 
problems  involved  here.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  this  act  is  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  the  situation. 

For  example,  it  leaves  the  burden  of 
proof  of  a  pesticide's  harmfulness  up  to 
the  Government  rather  than  demanding 
that  the  manufacturer  prove  his  prod- 
uct's safety. 

Clearly,  chemical  pesticides  do  cause 
environmental  damage.  Equally  as  clear 
is  that  fact  that  our  farming  community 
must  have  effective  tools  with  which  to 
deal  with  agricultural  pests. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  by  taking  a 
positive  approach  to  finding  alternate 
pest  control  methods  will  we  find  the 
solutions  we  seek.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation designed  to  specifically  earmark 
$4  million  annually  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  carry  out  pilot  field  re- 
search progranik  for  the  control  of  agri- 
cultural and  forest  pests  by  integrated 
biological  control  methods.  This  money 
would  be  appropriated  for  at  least  5  years 
in  order  to  build  a  solid  base  upon  which 
these  methods  can  be  used  In  the  future 
as  alternatives  to  the  single  method  use 
of  chemical  pesticides  so  predominant 
today. 

The  Agriculture  Research  Service  has 
for  a  number  of  years  conducted  research 
in  this  field  and  the  results  have  been 
most  promising.  In  fact,  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  World  War  II  and  the  advent  of 
DDT,  Integrated  biological  control  meth- 
ods showed  the  most  promise  of  any 
other  type  of  insect  control.  Among  those 
insects  which  have  been  effectively  con- 
trolled by  the  integrated  biological 
method  are  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  sereu 
worm — a  serious  cattle  pest — the  Orien- 
tal fruit  fly,  the  green  peach  aphid,  and 
the  alfalfa  weevil. 

I  believe  that  this  research  must  be 
continued  and  greatly  expanded,  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  resources  of  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  and  the 
Forest  Service,  so  that  our  foolhardy 
reliance  on  dangerous  chemical  c<mtrols 
can  be  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  in  this  area  Is 
vital.  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  Times  magazine  story  as  a 
clear  example  of  the  need  for  action  and, 
further,  request  that  the  text  of  the  leg- 
islation be  Included  in  the  Record. 
Last  Hope  for  the  Osprete  or  t#oNo  Island 
Somro 
By  David  R.  Zimmieman 

A  desperate,  last-ditch  effort  Is  in  progress 
to  save  the  doomed  ospreys  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  experimental  project,  now  In  Its 
fourth  year.  Is  apparently  the  first  attempt 
to  forestall  the  death  of  a  pesticide-bur- 
dened bird  population.  It  commands  atten- 
tion because  there  Is  growing  evidence  that 
not  just  a  few  but  many  kinds  of  birds  are 
similarly  threatened.  This  puts  a  premliun 
on  the  development  of  methods  for  preserv- 
ing those  birds  that  human  populations 
deem  worth  saving.  The  ospreys  are  a  first 
test  of  whether  and  how  this  can  be  done. 
The  project's  success,  however.  Is  not  certain; 
there  are  long  odds  against  it. 


Saving  Long  Island  Sound's  ospreys  was 
the  Idea  of  a  college  boy,  Paxil  Spitzer.  Now 
a  graduate  student  at  Cornell  University,  he 
is  continuing  the  experiment  as  part  of  his 
doctoral  research  requirement.  Spitzer  Is  a 
resident  of  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  which  once  had 
one  of  the  world's  largest  colonies  of  breed- 
ing ospreys,  and  he  is  a  neighbor  and  pro- 
teg4  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  the  artist -orni- 
thologist and  field-guide  editor. 

For  Peterson,  who  first  kindled  Spit?er's 
interest  In  the  osprey,  this  regal,  chocolate 
and  white  raptor  Is  a  favorite.  "Of  all  the 
birds  that  fish,"  he  says,  "the  osprey  Is  the 
master."  He  thus  describes  one  that  worked 
the  Connecticut  River  estuary  near  his 
home: 

"Cruising  over  its  fishing  grounds.  It 
checked  Itself  40  or  50  feet  above  the  water 
and  hovered  on  laboring  wings  In  one  spot. 
Scanning  the  ripples  below,  it  took  a  bead  on 
its  quarry,  then  plummeted,  its  needle-sharp 
t&lons  tlirown  far  forward  and  its  head  in 
line  with  them.  This  falconlike  thrust 
plunged  the  big  bird  completely  out  of  sight 
in  a  splash  of  spray,  but  a  moment  later  it 
reappeared  to  fiap  oS  with  a  fish.  As  It  al- 
most Invariably  does.  It  carried  Its  prey  nose 
forward  live  a  silvery  torpedo." 

Paul  Spitzer  is  a  slight,  smooth-faced 
young  man  whose  casual  agreeable  manner 
contrasts  sharply  with  his  deep  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  nature  and  to  the  redemption  of 
America's  troubled  environment.  He  tJfects 
none  of  the  current  youth  fads,  yet  privately 
he  wonders  If  he  may  be  a  part  of  that  new 
consciousness  that  has  been  Identified  with 
America's  greening. 

The  summer  he  was  born — 1946 — was  the 
first  In  which  DDT  was  widely  used  In  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  There  were  then  more  than 
1.100  active  osprey  nests  In  southern  Long 
England  and  on  Long  Island.  This  past 
spring.  In  a  meticulous  census.  Spitzer  could 
find  only  105  active  nests — which  produced 
64  native  fledglings. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  osprey's  decline 
is  chemical  pollution.  Although  adult  birds 
apparently  have  not  been  killed  outright  by 
it,  their  ability  to  lay  viable  egps  htis  been 
virtually  destroyed.  Some  eggs  have  shells 
that  are  too  thin  and  crack.  Others,  with  ap- 
parently adequate  shells,  contain  embryos 
that  fall  to  develop.  Some  eggs  are  defective 
both  Inside  and  out. 

The  exact  mechanisms  underlying  this  de- 
struction are  less  well  understood  for  os- 
preys than  for  some  other  species,  but  the 
causes  seem  clear.  Infertile  eggs  contain  high 
levels  of  DDE,  a  breakdown  product  of  DDT, 
and  or  simUarly  high  residues  of  Dteldrln 
and  or  PCB'  (polychlorlnated  biphenyls). 
TTie  PCB's  are  Industrial  compounds,  used 
In  electrical  equipment,  paint  and  many 
other  products.  They  resemble  DDT  chemi- 
cally, and  are  believed  to  be  dispersed  In  the 
environment  when  objects  made  with  them 
are  burned  as  trash.  In  the  United  States. 
PCB's  are  made  only  by  Monsanto,  DDT  only 
by  Montrose  Chemical  and  Dleldrln,  another 
common  pesticide,  only  by  Shell. 

The  64  fledgling  osprey  on  Long  Island 
Sound  this  year  represent  significantly  fewer 
than  one  bird  per  active  nest.  Actuarial  data 
Indicate  that  for  an  osprey  colony  to  survive 
each  active  nest  must  produce  at  least  one 
fledgling  each  year.  The  prepestlclde  norm 
was  almost  two  birds  per  nest  each  year. 

This  year,  perhaps  Just  at  the  threshold 
of  final  decline,  the  Long  Island  Sound  birds 
exhibited  abnormal  traits  that  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  seen.  Females  outnumbered 
males  in  some  places.  Lone  females  built 
nests  and  laid  eggs  without  regular  mates. 
Bigamous  relationships  developed,  In  which 
one  male  coptilated  with  and  then  brought 
fish  to  two  brooding  females.  For  the  first 
time  on  record,  an  Immature,  2-ye«u'-old 
male  was  taken  as  mate  by  a  mature  female. 

Now  that  the  bald  eagle  is  gone,  the  osprey 
(Pandion  haliaettu) ,  or  fi^  hawk,  la  the  last 
great  eagltilke  bird  that  breeds  within  easy 
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•cceaa  of  the  20  million  or  more  Americana 
who  live  in  New  York  City  and  along  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Because  It  was 
more  common,  and  far  more  8M:commodating 
to  man's  presence,  than  the  b&Id  eagle  and 
other  great  predators  like  the  peregrine  fal- 
con, the  oeprey  has  been  far  more  affection- 
ately regarded.  Xt  used  to  nest  in  trees  or  on 
low,  man-made  platforms  along  roads  and 
railways,  and,  occasionally,  even  in  places 
as  dose  to  man  as  rural  dooryards  and 
chimneys. 

"Yet,  It  remained  constantly  vigilant,  al- 
ways a  wild  creature."  Spltzer  says.  "No  one 
who  saw  the  bird  hunt,  or  heard  Its  piercing 
cry  could  doubt  that."  To  Spitzer  "the  osprey 
is  the  primer,  the  elementary  lesson,  the 
•popularlzer."  .  .  .  The  salt  marsh  Is  beautiful 
and  productive,  part  of  the  countryside  and 
part  of  New  England's  heritage,  but  |lt  is] 
the  osprey  [that]  gives  it  animation.  .  .  . 
Marsh  areas  provide  recreation  for  the  people 
of  the  supercity  which  threatens  to  stretch 
uninterrupted  from  Washington  to  Boston. 
There,  people  can  still  see  an  osprey — vanish- 
ing symbol  of  the  'country'  they  seek.  .  .  . 
The  dying  osprey  is  part  of  the  agony  of  the 
dying  river  and  marsh. ..." 

It  well  may  be  that  only  Paul  ^Itnr 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  birds'  disappear- 
ance. This  Is  what  he  is  doing: 

Each  spring  for  the  last  foxir  years,  he  has 
obtained,  with  Oovernment  help,  osprey  eggs 
and  chicks  taken  from  nests  along  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  where  pesticide  pollution  and  re- 
productive failure  have  been  less  severe  than 
around  Long  Island  Sound.  Eggs  and  young 
birds  have  been  carried  by  car  or  plane  to 
Connecticut  and  Long  Island.  There,  they 
have  been  put  under  brooding  ospreys, 
which,  with  remarkable  tolerance,  have  al- 
most Invariably  accepted  and  nurtured  them 
as  their  own.  In  the  four  years,  transferred 
eggs  and  chicks  have  accounted  for  aloKiet 
a  quarter  of  the  yoting  ospreys  fledged  from 
nests  on  Long  Island  Sound,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  Oardlners  Island  (whose 
remnant  osprey  population  is  doing  better 
than  elsewhere,  though  still  not  holding  its 
own.) 

OBpre3n  winter  around  the  Caribbean  and 
In  South  America,  and  studies  of  banded 
birds  show  that  they  customarily  return  to 
breed  In  the  place  where  they  were  fledged. 
Spltzer  believes  each  bird  acquires  its  "home" 
sense  early  in  life,  on  Its  early  flights  around 
the  nest  and  its  Initial  migration.  If  this  is 
true,  his  transferred  birds  should  return  to 
Long  Island  Sound  rather  than  Chesapeake 
Bay  when  the  time  comes  to  mate.  And  since 
ospreys  Indigenous  to  Long  Island  Sound 
rarely  interbreed  with  ospreys  to  the  north  or 
south,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  50  or 
so  urbanized  miles  of  coastline,  success,  for 
Spltzer,  is  narrowly  defined:  his  transferred 
birds  must  return  to  the  coast  of  Long  Island 
Sovmd. 

Normally,  ospreys  first  breed  when  3  years 
old — that  is,  in  their  fourth  spring.  Thus 
only  14  birds,  sucessfully  transferred  in  1968, 
the  first  year  of  Spitzer's  experiment,  were 
due  to  breed  this  year.  Of  these  only  four  or 
five  were  actually  expected  back,  since  it  has 
been  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  all  os- 
preys die  of  natural  causes  before  reaching 
the  breeding  age.  All  the  transferred  birds 
were  tagged  with  Jesses — brightly  colored  leg 
bands — before  they  left  their  nests,  so  that 
they  could  be  Identified  In  fiigbt.  Disappoint- 
ingly, none  of  the  first-year  transfers  were 
spotted  last  spring.  Close  to  a  dozen  are  due 
back  next  year,  which  could  provide  the  crit- 
ical test  of  Spitzer's  project. 

To  preserve  the  oeprey  population  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  Spltzer  must,  of  course,  sacrl-* 
See  the  purity  of  the  native  birds'  gene  pool. 
Fortunately,  while  ospreys  Inhabit  all  con- 
tinents except  the  Antarctic,  they  are  so  alike 
that  they  are  considered  to  belong  to  a  genus 
consisting  of  Just  one  species.  Populatlona 
living  as  close  together  as  Chesapeake  Bay 
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and   Long   Island   thus   may   be   genetically 
quite  alike. 

Transferring  ospreys  to  Long  Island  Sound, 
of  course,  cannot  cure  the  underlying  prob- 
lem. These  birds,  too.  can  be  expected  to  lay 
thin-shelled,  nonviable  eggs  when  they  eat 
the  same  poisoned  food  as  the  birds  they  have 
replaced.  At  best.  Spltzer  is  buying  time  in 
the  hope  that  pesticide  and  PCB  pollution 
will  abate — which  it  thus  far  shows  little 
sign  of  doing.  For  him  effective  control  of 
pollution  at  its  many  sources  is  essential  to 
success. 

Spitzer's  experiment  is  apparently  the  Long 
Island  Sound  ospreys'  last  hope  and  these 
birds  are  far  from  alone  in  their  perils.  Also 
threatened,  Spitzer  says,  are  virtually  all 
North  American  predatory  birds  that  feed  at 
the  top  of  long  food  chains.  (In  a  food  chain 
each  successive  predator  absorbs,  and  thus 
concentrates,  the  poisons  in  its  prey.  Algae 
In  a  river  may  have  DDT  only  in  the  ratio 
of  a  few  parts  per  trillion,  but  worms  that 
eat  algae  may  have  a  few  parts  per  billion; 
fish  that  eat  them,  a  few  parts  per  100  mil- 
lion or  10  million;  and  ospreys,  at  the  top  of 
the  chain,  enough  parts  per  million  to  addle 
their  eggs.)  Spitzer's  estimate  reflects  recent 
finds  of  one  of  his  mentors.  Dr.  Joseph 
Hlckey,  a  bird-population  specialist  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

"We've  found  eggshell  changes  in  most  of 
the  larger  birds  of  North  America  that  we've 
studied,"  Hlckey  says.  "But  these  changes 
are  not  necessarily  critical;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  cirtlcal  they  are."  And  he  adds: 
"With  the  exception  of  rough-legged  hawks 
and  broad-winged  hawks  and  the  whooping 
crane,  eggshell  thinning  seems  to  be  fairly 
widespread  among  fish-eating  birds  and 
raptors. 

Except  for  the  peregrine  falcon,  Hlckey 
says,  no  species  or  subspecies  Is  about  to  van- 
ish from  its  entire  North  American  range. 
Rather,  specific  residential  populations  are 
disappearing,  the  areas  of  illness  and  health 
varying  from  bird  to  bird.  The  bald  eagle,  for 
example,  is  falling  on  the  East  Coast,  in 
Florida,  Maine  and  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
But  It  is  doing  well  in  central  Minnesota  and 
Alaska.  Conversely,  the  double-crested  cor- 
morant is  holding  Its  own  in  Maine,  but 
Hlckey  anticipates  It  will  be  the  next  bird 
to  become  extinct  in  his  home  state,  Wis- 
consin. 

In  New  York  State,  field  ornithologist  John 
Bull  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  says  most  of  the  hawks  have  been 
hard  hit.  "Cooper's  hawks  and  sharp-shinned 
hawks  (which  eat  birds)  have  decreased  sig- 
nificantly In  the  last  decade.  Mammal -eaters, 
like  the  broad-winged  and  red-tailed  hawks 
are  doing  all  right  here  because  they  don't 
feed  as  high  up  on  the  food  chain.  Red- 
shouldered  hawks  are  doing  badly.  They 
feed  on  frogs  and  snakes  and  other  aquatic 
things  that  might  be  affected  by  pesticide 
runoff  into  streams." 

Information  on  the  small,  hard-to-count 
songbirds  is  sparser,  but  there  is  at  least  a 
siiggestlon.  based  on  field  censuses,  that  they 
too  may  be  down  In  numbers.  "I'd  say  that 
in  general  tiM  Inaeot-Mitlng  birds  are  the 
ones  we  should  worry  about,  becfiuae  they 
feed  on  the  land — which  is  where  we  put 
our  poisons."  This  Is  the  view  of  Dr.  Edgar 
ReUly,  zoology  curator  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum  in  Albany  and  currently  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Bird 
Clubs.  "My  observation,"  he  says,  "is  that 
the  populations  of  warblers  and  vlreos  are 
down.  And  over  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
so  are  the  thrushes." 

This  belief  that  the  songbirds  may  be  de- 
clining is  shared  by  Robert  Arblb,  editor 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society's  Ameri- 
can Birds,  a  periodic  compilation  of  sight- 
ings by  field  ornithologists  and  bird  watch- 
ers all  over  the  nation.  "I  think  pesticides 
are  a  factor."  Arbib  saya.  "I  think  loos  at 


habitat  Is  In  many  species  more  important 
And  there  are  a  large  number  of  bird  kills  on 
TV  towers  and  buUdings.  and  there  are  road 
kills  by  cars.  Birds  are  sometimes  hard  put; 
If  natural  causes  dont  do  them  In.  then 
man  finds  a  way." 

What  man  hopes  to  preserve,  he  therefore 
must  save.  One  might  Imagine  that  by  now— 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Into  the  DDT  era.  a 

decade  past  Rachel  Carson's  "Silent  Spring" 

myriad  techniques  would  have  been  devel- 
oped to  sustain  endsingered  birds.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  num- 
ber of  such  projects,  experts  Indicate,  can 
be  counted  on  one's  fingers:  Paul  Spltzer  and 
his  ospreys  are  In  the  vanguard. 

The  lag  perhaps  partly  reflects  the  fact 
that  ornithologists  heretofore  were  trained 
to  study  birds.  No  one  conceived  of  a  need 
to  protect  birds  from  ubiquitous,  invisible 
poisons.  So,  It  took  a  generation  for  these 
scientists  to  discover — and  allow  them- 
selves to  see — the  pesticide  problem. 

Even  now.  perhaps  only  the  more  cou- 
rageous among  them  will  accept  that  much 
of  their  wild  "study  material"  has  been  pro- 
foundly, perhaps  irrevocably,  changed  by 
toxic  artifacts  of  man.  Perhaps  only  a  new 
generation  of  wildlife  workers,  who  have 
grown  up  with  the  pesticide  threat  as  a  fact 
of  their  lives,  will  be  free  enough  from  shock 
to  face  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

This  could  explain  why  It  Is  that  Paul 
Spitzer.  now  25  years  old.  is  conducting  one 
of  the  first  Important  experiments  to  deter- 
mine whether  endangered  birds  can  be  pre- 
served within  their  ecologlc  niches  in  nature. 
His  head  start  In  the  coming  generation's 
labors  grew  out  of  his  fortuitous  early  as- 
sociation with  one  In  the  present  generation 
who  saw.  raon  clearly  than  most,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pesticide  danger. 

Spltzer.  bom  in  Brooklyn,  lived  in  and 
around  New  York  City  until  he  was  10,  when 
his  family  moved  to  Old  Lyme.  He  soon  met 
Roger  Peterson,  who  had  come  to  Old  Lyme 
a  few  years  before  "because  of  the  many 
ospreys."  "I  estimated."  Peterson  says,  "that 
there  were  roughly  150  nests  within  a  10- 
mile  radius  of  our  home.  Some  [birds]  were 
living  in  wild,  undisturbed  areas;  others  were 
right  In  the  town,  even  on  telegraph  and  pri- 
vate poles.  In  fact,  the  attitude  toward  the 
osprey  was  very  much  like  that  of  Europeans 
toward  their  storks:  no  persecution  what- 
soever." Acconmiodatingly,  one  oeprey  fam- 
ily had  buUt  its  nest  on  a  ridge  within  view 
of  Peterson's  studio  window. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1057  that  Peter- 
son made  the  discovery  that  something  was 
amiss  with  the  ospreys.  He  had  rowed  to 
Great  Island,  a  long,  low  piece  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  where 
there  were  many  oeprey  nests.  Surprisingly, 
on  that  July  day'  the  adult  birds  were  pres- 
ent— but  Peterson  could  find  no  young  in 
the  nests.  He  recalls  that  he  at  once  guessed 
why :  "The  bald  eagle  was  in  trouble  in  Flor- 
ida t>ecau8e  of  pesticides.  It  was  logical  that 
If  the  bald  eagle,  which  eats  dead  fish,  was 
in  trouble,  then  the  osprey,  which  eats  live 
ones,  would  also  be  in  trouble." 

In  1960  the  Petersons  and  several  of  their 
colleagues  and  friends  started  an  Informal 
osprey  study  group,  and  young  Spltzer  was 
invited  to  take  part.  What  it  seemed  pos- 
sible to  do  to  help,  the  group  did.  They  built 
raccoon-resistant  nest  platforms,  and  the 
birds  used  them.  But  raccoons  were  not  the 
ospreys'  destroyer,  and  the  study  group  soon 
became  a  dead  watch.  In  1960,  there  had  been 
71  active  nests,  fewer  than  half  as  many  as  a 
few  years  befcM*.  In  1961.  there  were  31  nests; 
in  1965.  13  nests.  (Peterson  has  predicted 
that  1973  will  be  the  last  year  ospreys  wlU 
nest  on  the  Connecticut  River.  This  past 
spring  there  were  three  nests,  which  pro- 
duced two  viable  native  young.) 

Each  year  a  different  member  of  the  study 
group  took  charge  of  the  oeprey  project.  "» 
1968.   it   was   my  turn,"   Spltzer  says.  "The 
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year  before,  all  we'd  done  was  watch  and 
count." 

Could  more  be  done?  Were  there  Important 
scientific  data  to  be  gathered — quickly,  be- 
fore  the  evidence  vanished — by  a  more  active 
approach  to  the  dying  oeprey  colony?  "I  was 
fskscinated,"  l^ltzer  says,  "that  you  could 
watch  the  birds  go.  I  was  fascinated  that 
even  then  there  was  a  chance  to  learn,  from 
the  field  situation,  what  was  going  on." 

That  winter  he  entered  his  senior  year  at 
nearby  Weselyan  University,  and  elected  a 
biology  tutorial,  tor  which  he  was  required 
to  design  and  carry  out  an  original  research 
project.  The  tutorial  provided  added  incen- 
tive— and  structure  and  direction. 

There  was  one  key  question — of  possible 
widespread  scientific  interest — that  he  and 
Connecticut's  dying  ospreys  might  help  to 
resolve:  Why  were  the  eggs  failing  to  hatch? 
Was  the  ultimate  defect  an  intrinsic  one,  in- 
herent in  the  eggs?  Or.  was  it  an  extrinsic 
factor,  perhaps  something  in  the  parent  birds' 
t>ehavlor?  Human  lnteifer«nce  might  con- 
tribute to  this  latter  possibility.  Or.  as  others 
suspected,  pesticides  might  derange  the  par- 
ent birds  so  that  they  did  not  adequately 
brood  their  eggs. 

Mulling  over  these  alternatives,  Spltzer 
realized  that  the  question  of  Intrinsic  or  ex- 
trinsic damage  could  be  resolved  by  exchang- 
ing eggs  from  Connecticut  osprey  nests  with 
eggs  from  osprey  nests  elsewhere.  If  the  Con- 
necticut eggs  hatched  well  under  faraway 
birds,  while  the  eggs  of  these  birds  did  poorly 
in  Connecticut,  then  clearly  an  extrinsic 
factor — the  Connecticut  birds'  behavior — was 
responsible.  But  if  the  Connecticut  eggs 
failed  elsewhere,  while  Imported  eggs 
hatched,  then  it  was  an  intrinsic  factor:  the 
eggs  themselves  were  defective. 

At  a  conscious  level,  his  plan  Initially  was 
to  study  the  birds,  not  save  them.  "I'd  been 
thinking  about  oepreys  all  winter,"  he  recalls, 
"and  one  day  in  January,  I  wrote  down  the 
egg- transfer  experiment.  Then  a  week  later, 
the  other  idea — the  attempt  to  stock  a  falter- 
ing colony  with  fertile  eggs — came  to  me." 
Unconsciously,  the  conservation  idea  perhaps 
had  been  In  his  mind  from  the  start. 

Having  won  the  approval  of  his  biology 
tutor.  Dr.  Austin  Piatt.  Spitzer  drafted  a 
proposal  for  the  experiment  and  sent  off 
copies,  under  covering  letters  from  Peterson, 
to  a  dozen  research  biologists  and  ornithol- 
ogists, including  Dr.  Tom  Cade  at  Cornell 
University  and  Dr.  Hlckey  at  Wisconsin. 

Cade  wrote  back:  "Your  idea  of  substitut- 
ing eggs  from  a  normally  reproducing  ccdony 
of  ospreys  to  provide  your  Connecticut  birds 
with  'good'  eggs  shoiUd  prove  fruitfva,  if  the 
transfer  can  be  made  without  damage  to  the 
eggs.  ...  It  would  also  be  w(»thwhUe,  and 
easier,  to  substitute  downy  young  for  over- 
due eggs."  Spltzer  incorporated  Cade's  sug- 
gestion Into  bis  plans. 

Hlckey.  too.  was  Impressed  with  the  pro- 
posal and  asked  Spitzer's  permission  to  pre- 
sent the  idea  to  a  small  group  of  oeprey  re- 
searchers who  were  scheduled  to  meet  soon 
in  Madison.  Spltzer  agreed.  One  participant 
at  the  meeting  was  Dr.  C.  Eugene  Knoder, 
an  ecologist  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  Patuxent  Research  Center  in  Mary- 
land, which  approves  and  administers  Fed- 
eral studies  on  pesticides  and  birds. 

"Dr.  Knoder  was  in  Madison."  Hlckey  wrote 
to  Spltzer  a  week  later.  "We  had  an  extended 
discussion  of  your  research  proposal,  and  he 
assured  me  that  his  bureau  could  guarantee 
the  safe  transportation  of  viable  oeprey  eggs 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Connecticut.  This 
gives  you  a  real  chance  to  pull  off  the  experi- 
ment that  you  have  In  mind.  I  assume  that 
Knoder  will  get  In  touch  with  you." 

At  Knoder's  urging,  and  with  help  from  a 
co-worker,  biologist  Dr.  WUUam  Krantz,  Pa- 
tuxent entered  the  picture.  Money  was  pro- 
vided: osprey  eggs  and  young  were  promised, 
and  Spltzer  was  hired  as  a  IiMeral  biological 
aid  to  conduct  the  project.  Later,  funding 


was  provided  through  grants  from  the  Audu- 
bon Society  and  the  Northeast  Utilities 
Company. 

Stiff  logistic  problems  had  to  be  solved  ao 
the  two-way  transfers  could  be  accomplished 
within  prescribed  limits  of  a  single  day.  Eggs 
and  young  birds  collected  in  Maryland  at 
dawn  would  be  fiown  to  Connecticut  by  plane. 
The  eggs  would  be  carried  In  an  insulated 
case,  which  a  biologist  would  carry  on  his 
lap  so  his  body  would  Insulate  them  from 
motor  vibrations  that  might  damage  the  em- 
bryos. Spltzer  would  meet  the  plane  and  hand 
over  the  eggs  he  had  w^lected  In  Connecticut 
to  be  taken  to  Maryland.  "Ilien  he  would  dis- 
tribute the  Maryland  eggs  and  young  among 
nests  in  Old  Lyme  and  nearby  NlanUc 

With  the  return  of  spring  came  the 
ospreys.  Events  moved  quickly.  In  April  of 
1968  Spltzer  was  able  to  sUte  In  a  biology 
tutorial  report  (for  which  he  received  an  A 
minus)  that  22  intact  Maryland  eggs  had 
been  placed  in  seven  Connecticut  nests  and 
21  Connecticut  eggs  had  been  placed  in  seven 
nests  in  Maryland.  By  summer,  he  could  write 
to  Hlckey  that  he  had  resolved  the  question 
of  whether  hatching  failure  was  due  to  the 
eggs  or  the  parent  birds: 

In  Connecticut  nests,  41  per  cent  of  the 
Maryland  eggs  (eight  chicks)  hatched— a 
rate  Identical  to  that  of  Maryland  eggs  that 
had  never  been  moved.  Of  the  Connecticut 
eggs  moved  to  Maryland,  however,  only  6  per 
cent  hatched,  which  was  about  the  same  as  if 
the  eggs  had  remained  In  Connecticut.  Clear- 
ly, intrinsic  damage  to  the  eggs  was  to  blame. 

Besides  the  research  findings,  the  experi- 
ment yielded  initial  results  that  were  encour- 
aging from  a  conservationists'  viewpoint.  In 
addition  to  the  eight  chicks  hatched  from 
Maryland  eggs  and  raised  by  Connecticut 
parents,  seven  young  birds  were  also  trans- 
ferred from  Maryland,  and  of  these  six  were 
successful  fledged  in  Connecticut  nests. 

"The  flexibility  of  the  adult  birds  in  ac- 
cepting introduced  young  is  almost  beyond 
belief,"  Spltzer  reported  enthusiastically.  "In 
one  case  I  received  from  Maryland  three 
young  birds.  6,  10  and  12  days  old.  and  had 
no  Connecticut  nests  with  young  less  than 
18  days  old.  I  [temporarily]  removed  young 
aged  18  and  23  days  from  a  Connecticut  nest, 
[and]  replaced  them  with  the  three  Mary- 
land birds . . .  [which]  bad  been  without  food 
for  18  hours,  and  began  to  demand  it  as  soon 
as  the  female  returned  to  the  nest.  Without 
hesitation  she  began  to  feed  them  from  the 
same  piece  of  fish  she  had  been  using  to  feed 
the  two  older  birds  a  few  minutes  earlier. 

"By  introduction  of  eggs  and  young  birds, 
we  buUt  up  the  number  of  young  in  four 
nests  on  Qreat  Island  to  three  birds  apiece. 

. . .  The  successful  introduction  of  eggs  and 
young  birds  into  Connecticut  nests  has  con- 
vinced Oene  Knoder  and  Bill  Krantz  to  co- 
operate with  me  in  attempting  to  maintain 
the  Connecticut  River  oepreys." 

Since  that  first  year,  the  wild  birds'  ex- 
traordinary tolemnoe  of  human  interference 
In  their  fcunily  Uvea  baa  allowed  the  transfer 
experiment  to  continue  and  to  achieve  a 
modest,  partial  success.  As  of  July  this  year, 
more  than  50  transferred  birds  had  been 
fledged  from  Long  Island  nests  in  four 
breeding  seasons. 

■What  happens  next?  A  critical  Juncture 
comes  next  spring.  The  number  of  active 
nests  will  probably  drop  below  100  for  the 
flrst  time.  But,  for  the  flrst  time  an  appre- 
ciable number — perhaps  a  dozen — of  the 
transferred  birds  are  due  back  as  breeders. 
At  the  same  time,  Spitzer's  Audubon  grant 
will  expire,  and  the  transfer  experiment, 
which  already  has  provided  the  answers  it 
was  explicitly  designed  to  produce,  will  end. 

Directly,  or  by  default,  a  decision  will  be 
made — in  part  by  Spltzer.  In  part  by  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  and  the  public;  ospreys  are  low  on 
the  list  of  national  prloritlee,  and  he  who 
wants  to  preserve  them  will  have  to  pay  out 


of  pocket  to  do  so.  The  decision  to  be  made 
is  whether  to  stop  and  let  Long  Island 
Sound's  oepreys  disappear  or,  on  the  basis 
of  Spitzer's  final  reeults,  to  transform  the 
transfer  experiment  Into  a  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

A  key  problem  would  be  to  flnd  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  uncontamlnated  oeprey 
eggs  and/or  young.  To  maintain  the  Long 
Island  Sound  population  at  the  level  of  100 
active  nests  might  require  160  eggs,  or  75 
chicks  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  the 
two  each  year.  Providing  fuU  clutches  of 
three  young  for  each  nest  would  require  con- 
siderably more. 

There  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
these  resources  exist.  On  Chesapeake  Bay, 
pesticide  residues  are  now  overtaking  the 
ospreys.  Last  year  one  of  Spitzer's  collabo- 
rators, Stanley  Wiemeyer.  a  Patuxent  biol- 
ogist, found  that  oepreys  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  were  no  longer  sustaining  the 
maintenance  rate  of  one  fledgUng  per  active 
nest.  This  spring  he  declined  to  provide  eggs 
for  transfer.  On  the  Maryland  Eastern  Shore 
the  fledgllng/nest  ratio  is  at  the  danger 
point.  On  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore,  where 
com  is  a  primary  crop  and  DDT  a  primary 
crop  spray,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  oeprey 
nests  produced  young  this  spring;  the  num- 
ber of  nestlings  is  down  by  half  from  last 
year.  Elsewhere  in  Virginia,  the  birds  are 
doing  better,  according  to  Robert  Kennedy, 
a  graduate  student  in  biology  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  who  has  been  one  of  Spitzer's 
suppliers.  But  Kennedy  adds:  "I'm  kind  or 
leery  about  the  transfer  experiment  because 
we're  getting  to  the  point  where  every  young 
bird  produced  in  Virginia  should  stay  In 
Virginia — if  we're  going  to  have  any  around !" 

It  thus  is  at  his  suppliers'  doors  that  Spit- 
zer's quest  may  fail.  But  in  the  drama  of  sur- 
vival upon  which  he  and  the  oepreys  are  em- 
barked, it  also  Just  may  be  that  it  is  Virginian 
Robert  Kennedy  who  will  save  the  day. 
Knowing  that  transferable  young  are  now 
needed  in  his  own  state  as  well  as  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  he  recently  decided  to  try  to 
exploit  a  trait  of  osprey  behavior  that  was 
remarked  upon  35  years  ago  by  the  great 
American  ornithologist,  Arthur  Cleveland 
Bent: 

"Only  one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season,  but, 
if  the  eggs  are  taken,  a  second  set  will  usu- 
ally, though  not  always,  be  laid." 

To  verify  this  observation,  Kennedy  re- 
moved the  entire  first  clutch  of  eggs  from 
the  nests  of  three  pairs  of  Virginia  o^>reys 
that  were  relatively  "clean"  in  terms  of  pes- 
ticide exposure.  The  birds,  as  predicted,  re- 
mated  and  laid  more  eggs,  while  Kennedy 
put  their  flrst  sets  in  an  Incubator,  carefully 
controlling  the  temperature  and  hiimidity 
during  the  month-long  gestation.  The  experi- 
ment was  surprisingly  successful — four  eggs 
hatched;  the  flfth  b»by  bird  died  whQe  try- 
ing to  break  out  of  ita  shell.  Keimedy  suc- 
cessfully transferred  two  of  the  Incubator 
babies  outdoors  to  oeprey  nests. 

The  parent  Urds,  meanwhile,  had  laid  their 
second  clutches.  When  Kennedy  tallied  their 
total  productivity  for  the  season,  he  found 
that  the  three  pairs  had  produced  3.6  young 
per  nest,  about  double  ttie  normal  rate  for 
healthy  VirginU  oepreys.  He  had  thus  dem- 
onstrated a  possible  new  method  of  dou- 
bling each  year's  production  of  young  os- 
preys. 

The  birds'  second  clutches  were  numeric- 
ally slightly  smaller  than  their  flrst  ones, 
but  this  deficit  was  compensated  for  by  a 
higher  propwtion  of  viable  eggs.  Kennedy 
has  a  hunch  that  production  of  a  second 
clutch  may  provide  a  reproductive  bonus: 
unhealthy  birds  may  deposit  enough  of  the 
pesticide  from  their  bodies  in  early  eggs  for 
the  fifth  or  sixth  egg  of  a  season  to  be  "clean" 
enough  to  survive.  In  fact,  a  "dirty"  female 
that  previoualy  bad  produced  mUy  dead  eggs 
this  year  produced  one  live  one  in  a  second 
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clutch,  after  Kannedy  bad  taken  her  first 
clutch  away. 

Kennedy  ta  excited  by  the  possibility  that 
his  second-clutch  and  incubation  technique 
could  provide  enough  young  birds  to  turn 
Spitzcr's  original  transfer  experiment  into  a 
practical  conservation  method.  By  produc- 
ing two  clutches  from  60  o^rey  pairs  next 
year,  he  believes  be  could  obtain  enough 
Incubator-bom  young  to  fill  Virginia's  barren 
nests — with  the  possibility,  if  everything 
works  perfectly,  of  having  enough  left  over 
to  ship  60  or  more  viable  eggs  north  for 
Long  Island  Sound.  Such  a  possibility  could 
strongly  influence  any  decision  about  aban- 
doning Spitzer's  egg-transfer  work  or  ex- 
panding it  Into  a  full-scale  osprey-conserva- 
tlon  program. 

Whether  osprey  conservation  will  work  Is 
another  question.  Roger  Tory  Peterson  Is 
pessimistic.  He  points  out  that  the  land  con- 
tinues to  be  "sour"  from  pesticides  and  in- 
dustrial poisons.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
has  not  yet  banned  DDT,  Dieldrln  and  simi- 
lar poisons,  although  it  has  restricted  their 
use.  Monsanto  has  voluntarily  cut  back  the 
uses  for  which  it  will  sell  PBC's.  But  toxic 
spills  continue  to  occur. 

Once  the  ospreys  have  disappeared  from 
Long  Island  Sound,  their  breeding  grounds 
could  conceivably  attract  ospreys  from  other 
regions,  but  considering  the  condition  of  the 
Sound  today,  Dr.  Hlckey  considers  this  doubt- 
ful. "New  birds  will  not  come  Into  an  area 
unless  It  Is  very  attractive,"  he  says.  "If  It 
is  marginally  attractive,  the  old  birds  wUl 
come  back — but  new  ones  will  not  come  In." 

It  might  also  be  possible  to  restock  the 
area  with  cage-reared  ospreys.  Recently  there 
has  been  some  success  with  attempts  to 
breed  other  types  of  threatened  hawks  in  cap- 
tivity. The  hope  is  that  like  Elsa  the  lion, 
these  birds,  or  their  descendants,  could  be 
hand -trained  by  falconers  to  hunt  so  that 
they  could  be  released  In  the  wild  to  be 
"forever  free."  Thus  far,  however,  there  have 
been  only  a  handful  of  instances  in  which 
cage-reared  birds  made  the  transition  back 
to  nature  satisfactorily.  No  one  knows  how 
to  teach  such  birds  dependable  migratory 
behavior.  And  adult  wUd  birds  that  are 
brought  Into  a  new  area  rarely  return  there 
from  a  migration. 

Neither  Paul  Spiteer  nor  his  co-workers 
are  eager  to  discuss  the  odds  they  face; 
neither,  however,  are  they  ready  to  accept 
the  irrevocable  loss  of  the  ospreys.  Despite 
its  inherent  problems,  Spitzer's  plan  may  yet 
be  the  most  promising.  Although  his  Patxix- 
ent  collaborator,  biologist  Stanley  Wle- 
meyer,  takes  a  highly  quaUfled  view  of  the 
venture,  he  says  nonetheless:  "It  would  be 
much  naore  difficult  to  reintroduce  the  birds 
than  to  maintain  the  population — assuming 
tbat  we  have  a  good  source  eggs  and  young 
birds.' 

For  Spttaer,  the  apparent  odds  against 
success  might  weU  be  cause  fM-  thought.  He 
has  won  his  colleagues'  approval  for  a  suc- 
cessful scienti/ie  experiment;  should  he  risk 
that  approval  on  a  long-range  conservation 
program  that  well  noight  fail?  WIU  he  remain 
faithful  to  the  statement  he  made  only  a 
few  years  ago  as  a  college  youth: 

"If  I,  as  a  scientist,  do  not  treat  the  osprey 
as  something  rare  and  precious,  I  cannot 
expect  others  to  do  so.  ...  If  possible,  the 
trend  toward  extinction  must  be  reversed. . 
Perpetuation  of  ospreys  in  an  area  where  they 
a{^>ear  doomed  has  beauty,  and  an  element 
of  defiance,  as  well  as  scientific  merit." 

H.B.  12338 
A  bUl  to  autboriae  pilot  field-research  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  agricultural  and 
forest  pests  by  integrated  biological -cul- 
tural methods 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Rejrreaentatives  of  the  Vntted  Statet  of 
America  in  Con^ett  oMcmMetf,  Tbat  (a) 
the  Seoretary  of  Agriculture  Is  aotborlaad 


and  directed  to  carry  out,  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  and  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pilot  field-research  progran^  for  the  purpose 
of  (1)  developing  and  testing  the  control  of 
agricultural  and  forest  pests  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Integrated  biological-cultural  meth- 
ods, (3)  determining  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  predicting  and 
modifying  agricultural  and  forest  pest  pop- 
ulations through  utilization  of  multldlscl- 
plinary  and  integrated  biological-cultural 
methods,  and  (3)  developing  methods  of  col- 
lecting, handling,  and  interpreting  data  ob- 
tained from  such  field  research. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  farmers  and  ranchers  for 
any  losses  sustained  bv  them  as  a  result  of 
any  research  authorized  under  this  Act  being 
conducted  on  their  lands,  crops,  or  livestock. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  the  sum 
of  ^,000,000.  and  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000.  and  such  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  Its 
fundamental  research  on  Integrated  biologi- 
cal-cultural principles  and  techniques  to  con- 
trol agricultural  and  forest  pests. 


POUKCE  ON  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  today's  nationwide  effort  to  protect, 
restore,  and  enhance  our  environment, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
entrance  of  a  popular,  nationally  known 
and  influential  figure  into  the  picture  to 
take  up  the  cause. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  already 
aware,  Snoopy— fighter  pDot,  author, 
former  Head  Beagle,  star  Inflelder,  and 
illustrious  star  of  Charles  M.  Schulz's 
comic  strip  "Peanuts" — recently  an- 
nounced that  he  will  "pounce  on  pollu- 
tion" as  a  full  partner  with  Johnny  Hori- 
zon in  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
environmental  program. 

I  commend  the  Interior  Department 
for  warmly  welcoming  Snoopy  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  poUution-flghtlng 
team.  I  know  that  he  will  provide  much- 
needed  Impetus  in  the  continuing  strug- 
gle to  save  our  environment.  Snoopy's 
flying  secretary,  Woodstock,  asks  people 
to  "Bend  a  little — pick  up  a  lot."  We 
could  all  take  heed. 

Bob  Lortmer,  farm  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise,  recently  commented 
on  Snoopy's  new  mission.  I  am  including 
Mr.  Lorimer's  comments  as  part  of  my 
remarks  and  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

Snoopt  Joins  Ecoloct  Fight 
(By  Bob  Lorlmer) 

The  Forest  Service  no  more  than  came  out 
with  the  announcement  that  a  Smokey 
Junior  has  been  obtained  to  carry  on  the 
duties  of  his  illustrious  namesake,  Smokey 
the  Bear,  than  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
OQOMS  up  with  a  bomblike  announcement 
with  a  similar  earth-shaking  imf>act. 

Johnny  Horlaon,  the  conservative  leader 
of  the  depatlment's  envlroonient  program. 
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now  has  a  far-from-conservative  partner, 
none  other  than  the  famed  fights  pilot  and' 
head  beagle  of  Charles  Schultz'  "Peanuts," 
Snoopy. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  re- 
sponded to  the  announcement  with: 

"We  are  proud  to  have  Snoopy  as  a  Johnny 
Horizon  partner.  He  Is  one  of  the  nation's 
most  celebrated  adventurers  and  is  easily  one 
of  the  finest  Inflelders  ever  to  wear  a  base- 
ball uniform  in  any  league.  Now.  as  he  seeks 
even  greater  accompllstiments,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Snoopy  will  distinguish  himself  as 
a  peerless  and  faithful  leader  In  the  federal 
government's  efforts  to  halt  pollution  and 
Improve  the  environment." 

Well,  If  he  can't  do  it  no  one  caui. 


CONGRESSMAN  ORVAL  HANSEN  OF 
IDAHO,  INTRODUCES  H.R.  12325 
THE  HOMEMAKING  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY  ACT  OP  1971 

I  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  12325,  which 
will  amend  that  part  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  which  authorized 
appropriations  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  consumer  and  homemalcing  educa- 
tion. Unlike  other  sections  of  the  1963 
act,  these  programs  are  not  necessarily 
focused  upon  gainful  employment  out- 
side the  home.  However,  one-third  of  the 
funds  must  be  used  for  programs  of  con- 
sumer education  or  to  help  improve  home 
environments  and  the  quality  of  family 
life  in  low-income  areas.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  this  is  proving  to  be  a  very 
useful  feature  of  the  program.  I  propose 
a  further  earmarking  of  one-third  of  the 
fimds  for  special  programs  for  the  el- 
derly. 

Thus  far  in  the  hearings  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging,  several  problems  have 
emerged  as  common  to  most  elderly  per- 
sons. Among  these  are  nutrition,  loneli- 
ness, and  personal  Isolation.  These  are 
closely  interrelated  in  many  instances,  as 
isolation  leads  to  indifference  to  food 
preparation  and  eating.  Many  elderly 
persons,  moreover,  could,  with  a  little 
help,  live  independent  lives  at  home  rath- 
er than  be  consighed  to  Institutional  care 
at  great  pubUc  expense  and  loss  of  per- 
sonal dignity.  My  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  help  at  least  for  those 
who  would  be  reached  by  this  program. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  useful  and  reward- 
ing experience  for  the  home  economics 
teachers  and  students  and  for  the  old 
persons  it  might  reach.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  would  strengthen  the  small  portion  of 
the  home  economics  program  affected  by 
Federal  fimding  and  set  a  good  example 
for  most  of  the  programs  which  are  de- 
pendent on  State  and  local  support. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  a«  cosponsors 
to  my  bill  24  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Tbey  are :  Mrs. 
ABZT7G,  Mr.  Bkvill,  Mr.  Dslluvs,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  PuLioif  of  Tennessec,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mrs.  Hansxh  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  HoRTOir,  Mr.  HosMn.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  MRCun. 
Mr.  MoRSx,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr.  Rol  Mr. 
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ScHWENGEL,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Talcott,  and  Mr.  Wyman. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  would  be 
a  significant  step  in  implementing  the 
hope  which  was  frequently  expressed  at 
tlie  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  This  hope  is  that  support  must 
be  generated  at  all  levels  of  government 
for  positive  programs  and  actions  that 
will  be  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  When  enacted,  my 
bill  will  insure  more  dignity,  meaning, 
and  enrichment  to  our  Nation's  20  mil- 
lion elderly  citizens. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  bUl,  H.R.  12325: 

H.R.  13335 
A  bill  to  amend  section  161  or  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  utilize  a  jxartion 
of  the  funds  for  homemaklng  and  con- 
sumer education  programs  to  assist  the 
elderly 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Homemaklng  Serv- 
ices for  the  Elderly  Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  161  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "(d)" 
and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

••(2)  At  least  one-third  of  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  special  consumer  and  homemak- 
lng programs  for  the  elderly  (who  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  defined  as 
persons  sixty  years  of  age  or  more  who  are  In 
need  of  such  services)  designed  to  assist 
such  persons  to  live  Independently  In  their 
own  homes  and  to  alleviate  the  adverse 
effects  of  loneliness  and  isolation." 


DR.  JASPER  W.  CROSS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  an  article  from  a 
recent  issue  the  St.  Louis  University  mag- 
azine by  Dorothy  Hite  Clayboume  about 
the  late  Dr.  Jasper  William  Cross.  Dr. 
Cross  was  a  friend  and  scholar  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  known  him  for 
some  20  yesu-s.  He  was  a  professor  of 
history  at  St.  Louis  University  tmtil  his 
untimely  death  early  this  year. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  my  work  in 
the  Congress  that  I  met  Dr.  Cross  while 
he  was  on  a  1-year  leave  of  absence 
from  his  work  at  the  university.  During 
this  time,  he  came  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  administrative  assistant  to  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Peter 
F.  Mack,  Jr.  Dr.  Cross  was  a  dedicated 
public  sei-vant  and  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent of  government.  He  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  our  State  and  par- 
ticipated in  many  major  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  After  returning  to 
the  university  upon  completion  of  his 
year  of  Government  service,  he  ccmtinued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs 
and  was  elected,  himself,  as  city  council- 
man in  the  city  of  Ferguson,  Mo.,  where 
he  resided  with  his  wife  and  family.  Dr. 
Cross  was  a  credit  to  his  country,  his 
family,  and  his  profession,  and  he  leaves 
behind  a  rich  heritage. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 


jASPiai  W.  Cboss — A  Tributk 
(By  Dorothy  Hite  Clayboume) 

On  February  4,  1970,  Dr.  Jasper  W.  Cross 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack.  A  sharp- 
witted,  laconic.  Iconoclastic  personality,  he 
was  the  gadfly  of  the  University's  adminis- 
tration, "the  voice  of  the  faculty"  on  the 
University  Council  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts  Faculty.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  clever  articulate  assaults  on 
the  things  he  knew  and  loved  best — the  Uni- 
versity, his  country,  and  his  church  were 
his  chief  targets.  He  has  with  Jvistlfication 
been  compared  at  one  time  or  another  with 
William  Buckley  and  Mark  Twain,  by  Dr. 
Rita  Adams  of  the  history  department,  and 
said  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Will  Rogers,  anu  H.  L.  Mencken, 
by  Victor  P.  Staudt  of  the  English  depart- 
ment. An  acute  critic  with  great  erudition 
and  discriminating  taste,  controversy  was 
his  native  ground.  He  was  a  contemporary 
man,  deeply  rooted  in  America's  historic 
past,  with  a  strong  streak  of  mid-western 
conservatism,  yet  capable  of  flexibility  and 
change. 

The  only  child  of  Jasper  and  Emma  (Irvln) 
Cross,  Jasper  William  Cross  was  born  in 
Reserve,  Wisconsin,  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles 
Indian  Reservation,  on  August  35,  1916.  His 
father  was  an  agent  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  A  gifted  child.  Jay  as  he  was 
known  to  his  family  and  colleagues,  was 
taught  to  read  at  four  years  of  age  by  the 
Sisters  who  ran  the  missionary  school  on 
the  reservation.  He  was  the  only  white  child 
In  the  school,  and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
his  high  school  days  that  he  associated  with 
other  white  children.  This  early  education, 
f  irthered  by  his  father  In  an  almost  private 
tutorial  situation,  emphasized  social  re- 
sponsibility and  community  service. 

When  Jay  was  seven  years  old  his  father 
was  appointed  agent  to  the  largest  Indian 
reserve  In  Kansas,  the  Potawattomi  reserva- 
tion, at  Mayetta.  By  the  time  he  had  gradu- 
ated from  Mayetta  High  School  at  15  years, 
his  family  had  moved  to  another  reservation 
In  Oklahoma  and  back  again  to  Mayetta.  He 
probably  could  have  entered  a  university 
after  graduation  but  he  did  not  apply;  in- 
stead he  worked  for  a  year  in  a  grocery 
store  at  Mayetta.  By  this  time  the  Depres- 
sion was  taking  its  toll  among  the  Indian 
agents,  and  the  Cross  family  came  back  to 
Southern  nUnols  which  had  been  their 
earlier  home.  They  settled  down  in  Carbon- 
dale  because  there  was  a  university  where 
Jay  could  continue  his  education.  The  elder 
Cross  obtained  work  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad. 

In  1937  Jay  earned  his  B.  Ed.  degree  from 
Southern  Illinois  University,  and  then  he  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Missouri  to  study 
for  his  M.A.  degree  which  was  awarded  two 
years  later.  At  the  same  time  he  taught  his- 
tory, government,  and  economics  at  Haruii- 
bal-LaOrange  Junior  College  in  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  commuting  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  towns.  He  then  sought  his  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1942.  In  the  same  year 
he  married  Catherine  IiCack  and  Joined  the 
faculty  of  Oiu*  L«dy  of  the  Lake  College  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas  as  an  instructor  In  his- 
tory. 

Dr.  Gross  enlisted  In  the  armed  forces  in 
1943.  After  he  received  the  second  highest 
OCT  score  ever  made  to  that  date,  he  was 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School  in 
Id&ryland.  UntU  1945  he  served  as  an  intel- 
ligence officer  first  in  England  and  then  in 
the  Etiropean  Theater.  For  a  short  time  after 
the  war  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
Shrivlngham  where  O.I.S  were  able  to  work 
for  college  credit  while  awaiting  orders  to  re- 
turn to  the  States. 

After  Wcs-ld  War  n  he  resumed  his  teaching 
duties  as  assistant  professor  at  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake  College  for  one  year.  In  September 
1847  he  arrived  on  the  Saint  Xx>uis  University 


campus  to  begin  his  tenure  of  almost  23 
years.  He  was  promoted  to  associate  professor 
In  1951,  and  was  granted  a  one-year  leave 
of  absence  to  serve  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  U.S.  Representative  Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr., 
of  the  31st  District  (Illinois) ,  whUe  the  Con- 
gressman made  his  celebrated  solo  friendship 
flight  around  the  world  In  111  days  in  a 
small  twin-engine  plane.  He  became  full- 
professor  In  1961. 

A  scholar  In  U.S.  history  in  the  Civil  War 
and  postbellum  period,  Cross  was  also  an  ex- 
pert in  the  age  of  big  business.  Among  1.1s 
colleagues  and  students  he  was  :  nown  for  the 
scrupulous  care  that  he  brought  to  the  analy- 
sis and  preparation  of  his  classes  and  to  his 
research  direction.  Rev.  John  P.  Bannon,  S.J  . 
history  department  chairman,  characterized 
him  as  a  "pillar  of  stability  and  continuity." 
Others  have  described  him  as  "brilliant,"  "an 
inspiring  teacher,"  "a  thorough,  methodical, 
and  highly  organized  professor,"  and  "a  dedi- 
cated educator."  The  University  News  wrote: 
"Dr.  Cross  was  admired  by  his  students  for 
his  fairness  and  his  clear,  precise  lecture 
methods.  His  classes  were  conducted  in  a  re- 
laxed manner,  punctuated  by  his  dry  humor 
and  polished  rhetoric."  He  was  always  avail- 
able to  counsel  students  whom  he  swiftly 
put  at  their  ease.  Dr.  J.  M.  Sanchez  recalls 
sitting  in  his  office  about  a  week  before  he 
died,  when  an  angry  student  knocked  on  his 
door.  "Dr.  Cross,"  he  said  "I  don't  think  I 
deserved  that  F  you  gave  me.  "  Jay.  who  was 
extremely  fair  to  students,  looked  at  him 
coolly  and  replied.  "I  didn't  think  so  either, 
but  that's  the  lowest  grade  we  have." 

Father  Bannon  asserts:  "He  was  extremely 
cooperative  and  helpful  In  the  affairs  of  the 
department.  Since  1965  he  handled  ten  Ph.D. 
candidates,  something  of  an  achievement.  A 
fine  research  director,  he  trained  his  people 
well  to  meet  the  meticulous  demands  of 
scholarly  writing."  Rev.  WllllsLm  B.  Faherty, 
S.J.,  who  served  on  a  number  of  graduate 
committees  with  him,  has  another  viewpoint : 
"A  fellow  examiner  would  always  see  new 
facets  to  American  development  whenever  he 
served  with  Dr.  Cross  on  an  examination 
board.  With  him  examinations  were  truly 
learning-experiences  for  all  concerned.  He  set 
high  but  consistent  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards." 

During  part  of  the  first  semester  of  this 
academic  year  he  headed  a  departmental 
.search  committee  for  several  vacancies  on  the 
faculty.  He  was  responsible  for  screening 
more  than  200  applicants,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful In  his  study,  for  the  first  three  choices 
for  the  three  openings  recently  returned 
signed  contracts. 

At  one  time  It  was  his  brief  ambition  to 
become  a  Journalist  and  hence  an  editor, 
but  this  goal  was  soon  displaced  by  his  at- 
traction to  teaching.  For  eight  years,  from 
1948  to  1956,  he  served  with  The  Historical 
Bulletin,  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
or  as  associate  editor.  In  addition  to  his  ar- 
ticles and  book  reviews  for  that  quarterly, 
his  published  writings  appeared  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
the  Missouri  Historical  Revietc,  and  the  Affs- 
souri  Historical  Bulletin.  A  voracious  reader, 
he  began  in  1964  to  review  several  books  each 
year  on  history,  government,  and  politics  for 
the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

He  was  a  member  of  several  professional 
organizations,  including  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  the  Organization  of 
American  Historians,  and  the  Southern  His- 
torical Association. 

Father  Reinert's  appointment  of  Cross  as 
a  director  of  the  Harry  S  Truman  Library  as 
representative  for  the  University  occasioned 
no  svirprlse  among  the  faculty.  Beginning  on 
February,  1969  the  connection  was  one  which 
he  especially  enjoyed. 

Jay  and  Catherine  Cross  had  four  children: 
Bill  (Jr.),  a  junior  In  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  nnance;  Kelly,  their  only  daugh- 
ter, an  Arts  freshman;  Marty,  a  high  school 
sophomore,    and    Jack    who    attends    grade 
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school.  They  live  In  Fergxiaon  where  he  was 
active  civilly  for  several  years.  When  the 
Cross  family  first  moved  to  that  municipality 
'.hey  were  urged  by  the  Sisters  to  remove 
their  children  from  the  crowded  parochial 
schools  to  the  public  schools.  They  did  this, 
and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  P.T.A.  the  sub- 
ject of  the  budget  and  Its  allocation  came 
up.  It  was  reported  that  a  rather  consider- 
able sum  wtis  spent  on  shrubbery  but  only 
$75.00  for  books  for  the  school  library.  CrosS 
rose  and  delivered  a  commentary  on  the  Im- 
portance of  first  things  first  and  the  disparity 
between  values  and  actions.  A  week  later  he 
was  asked  to  run  for  councilman  and  was 
elected. 

Early  In  his  career  at  Saint  Louis  Univer- 
sity he  established  himself  as  a  master  of 
dry  humor  and  incisive  wit.  When  relaxing 
among  friends  at  home  or  on  the  academic 
scene,  he  was  a  lively  conversationalist  and 
an  outrstgeous  punster.  Dr.  Chauncey  Finch 
relates  an  example:  "Once  at  a  coffee  break 
a  group  of  faculty  were  discussing  how  they 
were  going  to  spend  their  sabbatical-summer 
leaves.  Several  said  they  were  going  to  travel 
and  otherwise  enjoy  themselves,  but  the  ma- 
jority replied  that  they  Intended  to  do  re- 
search and  write.  Jay's  comment,  'As  I  read 
the  Bible  it  says  that  the  Lord  after  creating 
the  world  In  six  days  said  that  he  was  taking 
the  seventh  day  off  for  rest  and  not  taking 
a  sabbatical  leave  to  do  reseairh!'  "  Another 
sample  comes  from  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Elgel.  Jr.. 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  "In  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  birthplaces.  Jack 
Malone  remarked  that  he  had  come  from 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Jay  replied:  'Wichita?  I 
spent  a  week  there  one  day'  "  (An  amusing 
aside  to  this  anecdote  la  the  fact  that  the 
town  where  Jay  Cross  was  born.  Reserve, 
Wisconsin,  is  no  longer  in  existence!)  Rev. 
B.  T.  Lukaszewskl  tells:  "Jay  Cross  and  his 
daughter  Kelly  were  faculty-picnic  regulars 
(Jay  himself  usually  served  on  the  picnic 
committee.)  At  one  particular  picnic  Kelly 
outran  all  the  other  girls — she  ran  really 
fast — kinda  floated  along.  Later  I  accosted 
Jay:  "You  know  that  kid  is  really  a  terrific 
runner!  Maybe  we  ought  to  consider  train- 
ing her  for  the  Olympics  or  something.'  Jay's 
rejoinder  was:  'Xh,  she's  too  lazy!'  " 

Dr.  James  Cronin  reminds  us  that  Jay  was 
the  person  who  named  Father  Henle  "The 
Burning  Bush,"  and  gave  Dr.  Donald  S.  Ous- 
terhout  that  it  was  he  who  gave  Father  Reln- 
ert  the  nickname  "The  Great  Bald  Eagle." 
Another  academician  remembers  that  be 
called  his  salary  "the  monthly  Insult."  Dr. 
Irvln  Arkln  retells  about  the  time  recently 
when  he  told  Jay  that  he  was  going  to  offer 
a  course  in  introductory  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics to  the  Free  University.  Jay's  re- 
sponse: "You  know,  if  you  want  any  stu- 
dents to  enroll  you'd  better  list  the  course 
aa  "Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  and  the  Urban 
Crisis." 

"At  a  Council  meeting,  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  student  representatives 
from  five  to  ten  was  under  consideration." 
Dr.  Gerald  Dreifke  tells.  "Dr.  Pinch  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  there  was 
no  restriction  on  their  qualification,  faculty 
members  had  to  be  full-time  and  ranked  to 
be  eligible.  He  therefore  proposed  an  amend- 
ment that  student  members  should  be  full- 
time  and  ranked  as  upperclassmen  or  grad- 
uate or  [irofesslonal  students.  His  motion 
was  immediately  seconded  by  Dr.  Cross  but 
voted  down  after  considerable  discussion.  Dr. 
Cross  made  a  motion  that  restriction  of 
Council  membership  to  full-time  faculty  lie 
eliminated,  stating  'I  dont  Intend  to  vote  for 
my  motion,  but  I  think  it  should  be  In  the 
record."  When  scnneone  Inquired  the  reaaon 
for  hl«  motion,  he  answered,  "Parity,  Just  aim- 
ply  parity.'  His  idea  was  to  never  Ist  the  stu- 
dents get  ahead  of  the  faculty  I"  Dr.  Dorothy 


Peir  reports  this  happening  at  the  recent 
Graduate  Faculty  Assembly:  •'There  was  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  faculty 
teaching  load,  and  Dr.  Croes  asserted :  'As  you 
all  know,  the  history  department  has  re- 
cently suffered  from  untimely  illnesses,  ad- 
ministrative promotions,  unusual  marriages, 
and  other  catastrophes.'  "  He  never  thought 
that  before  long  he  would  be  adding  to  that 
decimated  department's  difficulties. 

Competitive  by  temperament  and  athleti- 
cally inclined,  he  adnured  physical  fitness. 
His  Interest  in  spKJrts  Included  basketball, 
Softball,  baseball,  and  tennis;  one  of  his  own 
favorite  pastimes  was  golf.  He  was  varsity 
tennis  coach  for  several  years  and  was  also 
Instrumental  in  developing  a  Junior  tennis 
program  in  Ferguson.  From  1955-63  he  was 
official  scorer  for  the  Bllliken  basketball 
team.  Dr.  George  Wendell,  who  was  assistant 
scorer  during  the  same  period  relates  de- 
tails of  his  friend's  own  basketball  play- 
ing: "Jay  was  not  the  most  ix>llshed  player 
but  there  was  one  spot  on  the  court  where  he 
was  deadeye  in  his  accuracy  to  sink  the  ball; 
It  was  the  defense  of  the  faculty  regulars  to 
keep  him  off  the  spot."  Dr.  Paul  Stelnbicker, 
currently  on  leave  of  absence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dayton,  refers  to  him  as  "a  madden- 
ing golfer"  who  frustrated  not  only  his  op- 
ponents but  also  his  partners  with  his  abil- 
ity to  bounce  his  ball  on  the  hard,  mud- 
caked  old  Creve  Coeur  course  almost  the 
same  distance  as  the  others  drove  theirs. 

A  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  about 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  liked  the  solidity 
and  posltlveness  of  the  old  Church.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  School  faculty  tells  of  a  talk 
about  the  movement  for  ecclesiastical  reform 
and  renewal.  "Jay  had  originally  been  a 
Methodist  and  he  commented:  'I  could  have 
Just  stayed  where  I  was  and  they  would  have 
moved  over  to  me !'  " 

Jay's  first  Interest  in  politics  at  the  grass- 
roots level  took  place  when  reter  F.  Mack, 
Sr.,  his  father-in-law,  ran  for  the  first  of 
three  unsuccessful  times  for  Congress.  The 
entire  family  was  active  throughout  the 
three  campaigns  as  they  were  in  working  for 
his  brother-in-law's  election  in  1948  and  his 
subsequent  reelections  for  each  successive 
Congress  until  1962.  This  was  the  year  Mack 
was  gerrymandered  out  of  office  to  jay's  com- 
plete outrage. 

Of  slight  build,  he  was  five  feet  ten  Inches 
tall  and  weighed  about  155  pounds.  His  eyes 
were  blue,  and  his  hair,  worn  crew  cut,  was 
a  graying  brown.  He  dressed  conservatively 
with  the  ever  present  bowtle.  In  the  summer 
of  1966  he  had  a  serious  heart  attack  and  his 
doctor  advised  curtailing  his  activities.  He, 
therefore,  gave  up  his  work  on  the  CouncU 
In  Ferguson,  reduced  his  writlngB  to  book 
reviewing,  cut  down  attendance  at  outside 
meetings,  and  limited  his  Indulgence  In  such 
sports  as  tennis  (although  he  still  played 
on  rare  occasion ) . 

On  the  day  before  he  died,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  James  E.  Hlgglns,  professor 
emeritus  of  law,  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Hlg- 
glns had  Joined  the  faculty  in  1923  and  for 
five  years  had  been  Registrar  of  the  Law 
School:  he  had  retired  from  active  teaching 
in  1961,  yet  someoiie  asked  Jay  wtio  he  had 
been.  Jay's  reply  was:  "I  have  the  feeUng  a 
man  could  be  here  25  yeATS  and  leave,  and 
no  one  would  ever  miss  him."  The  fallowing 
day  he  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
faculty  In  his  usual  friendly  and  masterly 
way.  His  classes  met  as  scheduled.  He  went 
home  and  made  his  special  martini,  the  ritual 
act  that  went  with  the  evening  newscast. 
At  10  PJU.  this  man  who  gav«  tone  and  In- 
tegrity to  his  profession  was  unexpectedly 
dead.  He  Is  buried  in  Dahlgren,  lUlnols,  in  a 
small  cemetery  where  most  of  the  graves  bear 
the  names  of  "Cross"  and  "Irvin." 


December  15,  1971 

UT    DEAD   niEND 

He  was  certainly 
Dead  there 
The  old  mockery 
OenUed  further 
So  we  watched  him 
Our  eyes 
Trembling  their 
Wet  ambiguities 
Our  lips 
Straightened 
In  half  smiles 
Of  dread 
While  the  old 
Toughness 
Flickered  still 
About  the  mouth 
Gentled  into 
Certain  death 

—By  Dr.  Elias  J.  Chiasson 
Professor  of  English 


THE  HOLY  PLACES  OP  JERUSALEM 

(Mr.  SANDMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Jordaman 
Government  may  soon  introduce  a  res- 
olution at  the  United  Nations  to  censor 
Israel  for  the  so-called  Judaization  of 
Jerusalem. 

Such  an  effort,  in  historical  perspec- 
tive, staggers  even  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion. 

Could  the  world  have  forgotten  the 
fate  that  befell  the  once  vibrant  Jewish 
Quarter  of  the  Eternal  City  during  the 
Arab  occupation? 

As  a  reminder  to  us  all  during  the  time 
of  the  year  when  people  of  all  faiths 
pause  for  religious  observances,  an  article 
written  by  Leonard  E.  Whartman  is 
worthwhile  reading.  He  is  head  of  the 
Middle  East  Bureau  of  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  a 
native  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  article  by 
Mr.  Whartman  in  the  Record  : 

To   FArrHFt71.LT   GtJARD   THE  HoLT   PLACES 

(By  Eliezer  Whartman) 

"The  Royal  Hashemi te  Kingdom  of  Traiis- 
Jordan  will  allow  free  access  to  the  Holy 
Places  and  cultural  institutions,  and  use  of 
the  cemetery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

Article  8,  Para.' a.  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. AprU  3rd,  1949. 

"We  bad  been  prepared  for  almost  any- 
thing, but  this  staggers  the  Imagination. 
The  human  n^ind  is  unable  to  grasp  the 
scope  and  barbarity  of  this  willful,  savage 
destruction  of  our  homes,  schools,  syna- 
gogues and  cemeteries,"  murmured  a  shaken 
Levi  Eshkol.  then  Prime  Minister,  as  he 
toured  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
burial  grounds  on  the  Mount  of  OUves  a 
week  after  the  Israeli  troops  bad  taken  the 
area. 

I  was  with  him  and  dazedly  we  made  our 
way  through  what  had  once  been  the  thriv- 
ing Jewish  Quarter  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Many  of  the  homes  were  now  hollow  shells, 
the  stones  ripped  from  them  and  used  for 
construction  in  the  adjoining  Moslem 
Quarter. 

Of  the  58  synagogues  that  had  graced  the 
Old  City  for  centuries,  not  one  remained 
intact.  Some  of  these  buildings  were  among 
the  most  ancient  and  venerated  of  Jewish 
holy  plaoes.  The  synagogue  In  the  name  (^ 
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Rabbi  Yohanan  Ben  Zakkal,  a  treasiu-e 
house  of  Jewish  ritual  art,  had  stood  in  the 
Jewish  Quarter  for  four  centuries,  and  the 
Karaite  Synagogue,  also  in  the  Jewish  Quar- 
ter, was  more  than  a  thousand  years  old! 
Gaping  holes,  littered  with  garbage  and  hu- 
man feces,  were  all  that  were  left  of  the 
holy  arks.  The  ashes  of  burnt  Scrolls  of  the 
Law  littered  the  fioors.  We  went  to  look  for 
the  Hurva  Synagogue  whose  domed  roof  had 
been  a  landmark  on  the  Jerusalem  skyline 
for  a  hundred  years.  Not  a  trace  of  the  build- 
ing remained.  Tlferet  Israel  Synagogue  with 
its  silver  chandeliers,  each  one  of  which  con- 
tained 160  candles,  and  Its  library  of  rare 
and  ancient  books  on  the  Cabala  and  Has- 
sldlsm.  had  also  disappeared.  What  had  once 
been  houses  of  prayer  were  now  dumping 
grounds,  stables,  poultry  runs  and  public 
latrines.  Many  of  the  yeshivas,  some  of  them 
dating  back  hundreds  of  years,  had  also  sim- 
ply vanished. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  sacred  Mount  of 
Olives  where  Jews,  since  Biblical  days,  lay 
entombed  near  the  site  of  the  Temple 
Mount.  Horror  gave  way  to  nausea  as  we 
surveyed  the  scene  of  vast  desolation:  a  sea 
of  broken  tombstones  piled  grotesquely 
along  the  narrow  paths,  as  though  a  giant 
rake  had  been  pulled  through  the  area,  leav- 
ing stone  ripples  behind;  tens  of  thousands 
of  unmarked  graves,  their  headstones  and 
supporting  masonry  missing;  stark  empty 
holes  which  had  once  been  the  final  resting 
places  of  Je-A's  whose  last  wish  had  been  to 
lie  next  to  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  Prophets 
and  Sages;  skeletal  bones  and  ash  strewn 
as  shoulder  filling  for  three  asphalted  roads, 
hacked  through  the  heart  of  the  cemetery, 
leading  to  Jericho,  nearby  Silwan  village, 
and  the  plush  Intercontinental  Hotel  that 
crowns  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Fifty  years  of  virulent  hatred  preached  in 
mosques  and  schools,  over  the  radio  and 
through  newspapers,  had  produced  this  re- 
sult. It  provided  a  terrifying  glimpse  of  the 
fate  which  would  have  befallen  the  Jewish 
population  of  western  Jerusalem  had  the 
fortunes  of  war  gone  the  other  way.  But  as 
we  mournfully  looked  out  over  this  ocean  of 
carnage,  we  did  not  dream  that  this  ghoulish 
vandalism  had  been  deliberately,  systemati- 
cally planned  and  executed  by  the  Jordanian 
government  and  army.  The  mind,  even  today, 
still  boggles  at  the  thought;  but  the  facts, 
inconceivable  as  they  may  seem,  speak  for 
themselves  .  .  . 

On  July  21.  1967  an  Inter-ministerlal  com- 
mission consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Ministries  of  Justices,  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Religious  Affairs,  was  appointed  to  look  into 
the  atrocities  committed  against  the  ceme- 
teries on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  in  Hebron, 
the  holy  city  where  the  patriarchs  and  matri- 
archs lay  buried.  The  conmilssion  discovered 
that  approximately  38,000  of  the  50,000  graves 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  had  been  violated. 
Most  of  the  tombstones  had  been  broken; 
thousands  more  had  simply  disappeared. 
Where  had  they  gone? 
A  search  of  the  area  produced  some  re- 
sults. The  nearby  King  Hussein  vUlage  bad 
been  constructed  In  a  large  measure  of  the 
pilfered  tombstones.  Walls,  fioors,  stables, 
chicken  runs  and  even  kennels  had  been 
built  with  them.  Most  of  the  villagers  bad 
fled  at  the  approach  of  Israeli  troops.  Those 
who  remained,  when  confronted  by  the  com- 
niisslon,  professed  astonishment  at  the  dis- 
covery of  the  stones  In  their  homes.  All 
swore  by  Allah  that  they  were  newly  arrived 
residents  and  hadn't  any  idea  bow  the  stones 
had  come  there  or  where  they  were  from. 

The  search  led  on  to  other  nearby  villages : 
the  same  discoveries,  the  same  astonishment, 
the  same  protestations  of  ignorance.  "The 
stones  led  the  comnoisslon  to  as  far  away  as 
Jericho. 
But  the  greatest  horror  was  yet  to  come. 
"Possibly   tbs  moat  tfioeklng  spectftcls," 


notes  the  report,  "was  the  coldly  calculated 
manner  in  which  the  | Jordanian]  army 
made  use  of  the  pilfered  tombstones,  for  in 
eight  camps  discovered  by  the  commission, 
wherever  one  turns  he  encounters  tomb- 
stones used  for  paths,  the  flooring  of  instal- 
lations and  tents,  walls,  trenches,  storage 
pits,  even  latrines." 

Tourists  visiting  the  Holy  Land  will  pass 
a  small,  unobtrusive  road  sign  as  their  bus 
speeds  along  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho.  The  sign,  located  a  few  miles  east  of 
Jerusalem,  reads  simply:  "Azariya  (Beth- 
any)— Site  of  Former  Arab  Legion  Camp." 
Pew  people  take  the  trouble  to  enter.  Those 
thar  do  reel  at  the  sight. 

The  camp,  preserved  by  the  Ministry  for 
Religious  Affairs  as  a  monument  to  man's 
barbarity  to  man,  was  constructed  of  tomb- 
stones ripped  from  the  cemetery  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Its  fioors,  walls  and  paths 
still  clearly  bear  the  names  of  Jews  who, 
even  in  death,  were  not  permitted  the  dignity 
denied  them  in  Ufe  by  their  Arab  neighbors. 
Most  gruesome  of  all  are  the  two  latrines, 
probably  the  only  ones  in  the  world  built  of 
tombstones. 

A  frequent  visitor  to  this  camp,  which 
was  hastily  evacuated  before  battle  was 
Joined,  was  King  Hussein,  a  close  friend  of 
the  former  Beduin  commander.  Apparently 
the  ta£t«  of  the  coffee  served  the  King  by 
his  host  was  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  enter  the  commander's  home,  the 
naonarch  had  to  climb  a  flight  of  steps  con- 
structed of  tombstones,  and  walk  on  this 
interesting  flagstone  arrangement  from  the 
garden  to  the  house. 

The  same  sight  met  the  commission  at 
the  camps  on  Mount  Zlon.  where  above  the 
tombstone  steps  leading  to  a  neatly  tended 
garden  were  inscribed  the  words:  "Long  Live 
King  Hussein,  the  Redeemer";  at  Ras  el 
Amud,  where  the  stones  were  used,  for  in- 
stance, to  pave  the  terrace  of  the  local  police 
station;  at  Abu  Tor,  where  they  made  excel- 
lent supports  for  recoiUess  rifles;  in  King 
David's  Tower  in  the  Old  City  wall,  the 
former  Legion  Intelligence  headquarters:  and 
in  camps  in  the  American  Colony  and  the 
Batei  Makhseh  area. 

How  did  the  stones  get  there? 
The    watchman    of    the    Mount    of    OUves 
Cemetery,  Sader  KhalU,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Jordanian  government,  had. 
unfortunately,  fled  to  Jordan,  but  his  33- 
year-old   son,   KhalU    Ibn   Sader   Khalil.   re- 
mained   and  was  able  to  provide  an  explana- 
tion: 
Q.  "What  was  your  father's  Job?" 
A.  "He  was  supposed  to  see  to  it  that  pri- 
vate Individuals  did  not  take  out  tombstones 
or  other  stones  without  a  permit  from  the 
government.  There  were  several   merchants 
who  held  concessions  that  allowed  them  to 
trade  In  stones  from  the  cemetery.  We  would 
chase  away  aU  the  rest  .  .  ." 
Q.  "Who  paid  your  father's  salary?" 
A.  "The  City  did.  Mayor  Anwar  el  Khatib 
sent  the  checks  .  .  ." 

Q.  "How  were  the  graves  mutilated?" 
A.  "Worknten  came  during  the  day  and 
pulled  apart  the  stones  and  the  tombstones, 
and  at  night  the  army  trucks  came,  loaded 
up  the  stones  and  drove  off.  The  rest  were 
taken  by  the  merchants." 

All  Mohammed  All  Is  part-owner  of  a  fill- 
ing station  located  not  far  from  the  two-acre 
parking  lot  which  the  Jordanian  government 
had  constructed  from  part  of  the  cemetery. 
His  testimony,  too,  proved  revealing: 

Q.  "Did  you  know  about  the  defacement 
and  destruction  of  graves?" 

A.  "Everybody  knew.  Anybody  who  needed 
buUding  stones  used  to  go  to  these  merchants 
and  buy  stones  from  the  Jewish  graves  .  .  ." 
A  touch  of  sardonio  humcr  was  unoon- 
Bcloualy  provided  by  Mohammed  Sayek  of  Abu 
Tor,  the  watchman  for  the  "Congregation  of 
Jerusalem  Burial  Society." 


Q.  "How  did  you  perform  your  duties  as 
watchman?" 

A.  "What  could  I  do?  If  I  had  spoken  out 
against  the  government,  they  would  have 
shot  me  on  the  spot  .  .  .  And  I  expect  the 
burial  society  that  hired  me,  to  pay  me  now 
what  they  owe  me  for  all  these  years.  It's  not 
my  fault  that  the  government  decided  to 
destroy  the  cemetery." 

'The  destruction.  '  notes  the  report,  "was 
absolute  and  total."  It  was  repeated  in  Heb- 
ron, long  the  scene  of  Arab  vandalizing  of 
Jewish  tombstones,  where  much  of  the  ceme- 
tery made  up  of  some  four  thousand  graves 
was  le\eled.  and  an  area  of  an  acre  contain- 
ing, among  others,  the  mass  grave  of  the  59 
victims  of  the  1929  pogrom,  was  turned  into 
a  tomato  patch.  Abasl  Taleb  whose  home  and 
stable  were  constructed  in  part  of  the  tomb- 
stones, informed  the  commission  that  before 
he  put  the  field  under  the  plow  he  had  re- 
quested permission  from  the  Kadi  of  Hebron, 
who  had  promptly  granted  it.  Still  unsure  of 
the  title,  Taleb  turned  to  the  Jordanian 
governor  of  the  area  who  confirmed  the 
Kadi  s  authorization. 

Summing  up  its  findings,  the  commissloii 
reported:  "The  vandalism  began  immediately 
after  the  war  in  1948,  but  reached  its  peak  in 
1962  with  the  construction  of  the  approach 
road  to  the  Intercontinental  Hotel.  iThe 
owners,  Pan-American  World  Airways,  dis- 
avow responsibility  for  the  road's  construc- 
tion.) Hundreds  of  dwellings  in  the  West 
Bank  are  presumed  to  have  been  built  from 
material  taken  from  the  cemetery.  Super- 
visors, paid  by  the  (Jordanian)  Jerusalem 
Municipality,  oversaw  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  ensured  that  private  persons  would 
not  remove  any  stones  without  government 
permission. 

•It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  I  Jor- 
danian) Ministries  of  Interior.  Transport. 
Tourism  and  Labor  had  not  been  partner.'!  in 
the  paving  of  the  three  roads  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  section 
of  the  cemetery,  a  project  which  involved 
scores  of  architects,  engineers,  surveyors  and 
contractors,  and  hundreds  of  workers.  A 
fact  which  gives  rise  to  many  misgivings  is 
that  the  Jerusalem-Jericho  road  was  a  joint 
effort  of  the  Jordanian  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ments .  .  . 

"The  most  shocking  aspect  of  all  was  ab- 
sence of  any  sensitivity  to  fundamental  hu- 
man values  on  the  part  of  the  Jordanian 
army.  It  is  Impossible  to  grasp  how  human 
beings  could  stoc^  to  such  degradation.  The 
desecration  was  on  such  a  scale  that  only 
one  conclusion  remains:  it  was  undertaken 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  army.  The  desecra- 
tion was  carried  out  systematically,  and  al- 
ways at  night,  indicating  that  the  army  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  deed. 

"The  higher  army  officers  who  carried  out 
this  foul  act  were  personally  appointed  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  King  Hussein, 
as  were  the  senior  civil  servants,  including 
the  Mayor  of  [Jordanian]  Jerusalem,  and 
all  actions  undertaken  by  them  had  to  be 
cleared  by  the  government  In  Amman. 

"Did  the  King  actually  see  the  tomb- 
stones everywhere  In  the  camps  he  visited 
regularly?  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  his 
not  having  seen  them.  There  can  be  no 
other  conclusion  thaq  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  what  had  taken  place. 

"The  Jordanian  authorities — civilian  as 
well  as  military — bear  the  full  and  clear 
responsibUity  for  all  the  acts  of  abomination 
and  desecration  carried  out  in  the  ceme- 
teries on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at  Hebron, 
and  In  the  various  camps  of  the  Jordanian 
army.  It  Is  establUhed  beyond  all  doubt 
not  only  that  these  authorities  knew  of  the 
acts  of  defacement  and  devastation,  but 
that  these  acts  were  the  direct  resiilt  of  sys- 
tematic, deliberate  axtd  careful  planning  in 
the  highest  echelons  of  the  Jordanian  gov- 
ernment." 
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The  rep<»t  concludes  with  a  question  that 
has  not  yet  been  answered:  "The  Jordanian 
sector  of  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  the  con- 
sulates of  foreign  countries:  numerous 
churches,  monasteries  and  religious  orden 
are  located  around  the  Mount  of  Olives 
cemetery  and  other  Holy  Places  They  could 
not  have  avoided  seeing  what  weis  occurring. 
Why  were  they  silent?  How  could  they  have 
remained  silent?" 

The  Ministry  for  Religious  ACTalrs  has  been 
recovering  the  stolen  tombstones  wherever 
they  have  been  found,  and.  with  the  help  of 
maps,  has  restored  many  to  their  original 
graves.  The  search  goes  on. 

The  parking  lot  and  approach  roads  lead- 
ing to  SUwan  village  and  the  Intercon- 
tinental Hotel  have  been  closed,  and  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  identify  and  restore 
the  graves  buried  beneath  them,  most  of 
which,  unfortunately,  have  been  entirely 
obliterated.  The  Jerusalem-Jericho  road  is 
still  in  use.  and  it  is  presumed  that  hun- 
dreds of  graves  still  He  beneath  it. 

Human  bones  and  ash  have  been  collected 
and  placed  in  two  mass  graves  over  which 
monuments,  constructed  in  part  of  broken 
tombstones,  have  been  erected.  The  ceme- 
teries on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  In  Hebron 
have   been   fenced   off. 

The  Legion  camp  at  Azarlya  has  been  left  as 
it  was.  like  Auschwitz,  an  eternsil  witness  to 
the  world  of  the  depravity  of  human  beings 
supposedly  cast  in  the  image  of  God. 

A  postscript  must  be  added. 

On  August  24th,  1967,  in  a  speech  given  in 
Beirut,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  demanded 
the  return  of  the  Old  City  of  Jervisalem.  He 
asserted  "the  right  to  faithfully  guard  the 
Holy  Places  which  our  Arab  hand  has  faith- 
fully guarded  these  thousand  years  and 
more." 


CAN  WE  STABILIZE  TODAY'S 
ECONOMY? 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  20. 
1951,  the  Honorable  Francis  P.  White- 
hair,  distinguished  attorney  and  citizen 
of  Florida,  formerly  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  as  Greneral  Coimsel  for  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Agency  spoke  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Califor- 
nia in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Whitehair's  ad- 
dress on  the  stabilization  of  the  economy 
in  1951  is  immeasurably  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  problems  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  and  in  designing  pro- 
grams to  meet  them.  Mr.  Whitehair  is 
one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  in  the  Na- 
tion and  I  commend  his  fine  address  to 
my  colleagues  and  all  those  who  will  read 
this  Record.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Whitehair's  address  appear  immediately 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Can  We  Stabilize  Today's  Economy? 
(A  Speech  by  Francis  P.  Whitehair) 

Distinguished  citizens  of  California — my 
fellow  Americans: 

Those  of  us  who  live  East  of  the  Mississippi 
are  fully  aware  of  the  signal  honor  which 
flows  from  an  invitation  to  address  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California.  And.  some  of 
us  realize  the  heavy  responsibility  of  meas- 
uring up  to  your  expectations.  But.  now  and 
then.  I  hope  you  go  In  for  a  bit  of  diversifica- 
tion in  talent  and  quality.  However,  if  you 
do  not.  you  have  done  so  today,  for  you  are 
looking  at  a  person  who  poesesscs  Uttle  or  no 
background  in  education  or  achievements.  In 
fact,  your  speaker  can  boast  of  nothing  really 
great,  unless  you  would  agree  that  being  a 
country  lawyer  and  fanner  for  thirty  years. 


the  father  of  three  fine  children,  married  to 
one  and  only  one  red-headed  woman  for  27 
years,  serving  in  two  world  wars,  and  manag- 
ing to  accumulate  enough  of  the  worldly 
goods,  as  a  citizen  of  Florida,  to  pay-as-you- 
go — is  greatness. 

My  tour  of  duty  In  government,  aside  from 
that  of  a  soldier  and  bluejacket,  consists  of 
nearly  five  of  the  longest  months  of  my  life. 
Thus  far  I  do  not  have  ulcers — that  takes,  so 
they  say,  6  months;  but  I  confess  I  am  one 
of  the  many  victims  of  Washingtonitis  which 
I  understand  is  an  abnormal  accumulation 
of  hot  air  crying  out  in  the  language  of 
Patrick  Henry  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death." 

So  please.  I  beg  of  you.  be  patient  as  I 
proceed  In  the  role  of  General  Counsel  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Agency  to  discuss 
those  popular  subjects:  higher  taxes,  more 
restricted  credit,  a  tighter  lid  on  industrial, 
commercial  and  agricultural  prices,  a  severe 
ban  on  wage  increases,  and.  in  short,  a  series 
of  sacrifices  by  every  member  of  the  American 
community. 

In  the  distant  land  called  Florida,  I  have 
lived  not  only  in  the  sunshine  of  that  glori- 
ous state,  but  in  a  climate  of  individual 
freedom  and  resistance  to  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we 
Floridlans  are  not  more  than  a  century 
behind  you  in  most  things,  except  popu- 
larity contests.  However,  I  wonder  what  kind 
of  a  popularity  contest  I  could  win  on  the 
Job  at  hand.  I  pray  for  courage,  for  I  do  not 
conceive  it  to  be  one  of  our  functions  to 
seek  popularity.  Many  times  I  have  heard 
the  Administrator.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  say 
to  his  staff  "Our  Job  Is  to  stabilize  the  Amer- 
ican economy — and  NOW — so  that  our  nation 
will  be  prepared  to  withstand  any  and  all 
external  attacks  on  the  democratic  «-ay  of 
life — come  what  may." 

Your  question :  "Can  we  stabilize  Today's 
Economy?  "  is  answerable  by  two  short,  but 
very  important  words:  the  first  Is  "yes;"  the 
second  Is  "if."  Yes.  we  can  succeed,  if  we  are 
able  to  overcome  unprecedented  obstacles 
occasioned  by  a  period  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  America.  I  know  we  can  do  so; 
I  firmly  t>elleve  that  we  will  do  so. 

Although  I  have  been  warned  not  to  go  far 
afield  of  the  subject  assigned,  it  Is  essential 
to  state  some  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front us  foremost,  everything  must  give  way 
to  the  defense  production  effort.  And,  we 
are  told  that  defense  production  and  defense 
demand  will  be  on  the  incline  for  at  least 
two  years.  The  full  extent  of  the  defense 
demand  Is  not  publicly  known;  but,  we  do 
know  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  calendar 
year  about  one-third  of  many  of  America's 
basic  materials  will  be  channeled  to  the 
expanding  defense  program. 

Despite  the  personal  feelings  which  you 
and  others  may  entertain  on  the  question 
of  present  necessity  for  stabilization,  almost 
all  win  agree  that  the  problems  are  more 
difficult  now  than  In  1940.  because,  then, 
there  were  idle  plants.  Idle  manpower  and 
materials  which  were  readily  available  to  the 
defense  effort.  However,  since  our  present 
economy  has  been  running  full  blast,  the 
defense  program  must  draw  men  and  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  plants,  away  fronv  existing 
peacetime  uses  and  normal  peacetime  pro- 
duction. 

As  a  consequence.  Inflationary  pressures 
will  mount  with  indescribable  Intensity, 
And,  unless  such  pressures  are  met  head  on. 
production  will  be  stifled — public  confidence, 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  value  of  savings 
will  all  be  Impaired,  and  an  intolerable 
burden  Imposed  upon  fixed  Income  groups. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  which  became  a  law  of 
the  land  on  September  8  of  that  year,  and 
by  the  Issuance  of  Executive  Order  10161  on 
the  following  day.  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident declared  war  on  Inflation.  To  success- 
fully carry  on  the  campaign,  we  have  already 


discovered  many  Internal  enemies.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  one  now  confronting  us  is  a 
p.iyctiological  barrier  to  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram. In  effect,  I  mean  that  the  American 
people  are  not  ready  to  freely  accept  controls, 
and  we  cannot  succeed  unless  we  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people — not  merely 
passive  acquiescence  but  active  cooperation. 
To  obtain  the  necessary  active  support,  un- 
der a  half-war.  half-peace  environment  Is 
new  to  Americans  and  thus  made  very  dif- 
ficult. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  today's  inflation 
Is  primarily  the  result  of  a  scarce  philosophy 
that  overcame  the  American  public  at  and 
alter  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  and 
certainly  after  the  Red-Chinese  crossed  the 
Yalu  river.  In  force,  on  November  27.  Since 
June.  1950.  the  cost  of  living  index  has  risen 
some  8  percent:  the  cost  of  war  materials 
has  increased  at  an  even  greater  rate.  These 
Increases  can  t)e  attributed  in  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  following  June  25  of  last  year, 
there  were  heavy  consumer  purchases  for 
fear  of  future  shortages,  there  was  destruc- 
tion of  savings  by  both  business  and  the 
consumer  In  order  to  purchase  goods  in  an- 
ticipation of  price  rises,  there  was  hoarding, 
speculation,  price  boosts  in  anticipation  of 
price  ceilings,  and  Just  plain  profiteering. 
The  cost  to  the  American  people  has  been 
staggering.  And  yet  all  this  psychological 
pressure  was  exerted  before  any  genuine  eco- 
nomic pressures  set  In.  The  Director  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  report 
of  April  2,  1951.  states:  "Production  of  most 
consumer  Items  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1951  actually  exceeded  production  during 
the  same  period  of  1950."  Now,  mind  you.  as 
of  this  time,  only  seven  percent  of  our  na- 
tional production  was  devoted  to  defense 
materials.  By  the  middle  of  1952  almost  three 
times  this  percentage  will  be  so  used  A 
conservative  estimate  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  indicates  that  as  of 
the  middle  of  1952.  there  will  have  built  up 
an  excess  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
over  available  consumer  goods  of  some  16.3 
billions  of  dollars.  Just  picture  the  problem 
if  the  economic  pressures  make  themselves 
fully  felt  before  the  psychological  pres- 
sures are  removed. 

The  converse  of  the  scare  buying  Is  the 
pollyanna-lsh  response  of  the  public  to  small 
bits  of  good  news.  If  controls  are  to  be  ef- 
fective this  attitude  Is  as  much  a  threat  as 
the  one  already  described.  An  example  Is  at 
hand.  On  April  1,  1951,  one  section  of  an 
eastern  newspaper  revealed  that  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  had  risen  26  percent  since 
June  1950.  while  farm  costs  had  increased 
by  less  than  10  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. On  that  same  day.  another  section  of 
the  same  newspaper  contained  the  follow- 
ing headline:  "Farm  Price  Dip  of  Nearly  Ki 
as  Costs  Rise  Seen  Easing  the  Demands  for 
Sharp  Curbs  "  The  reaction  of  the  financial 
and  commodity  markets  to  the  news  from 
Korea  affords  another  example. 

So  long  as  the  American  public  thus  views 
the  stabilization  program  as  a  day-to-day. 
week-to-week,  month-to-month  Job,  and 
does  not  recognize  that  it  Is  a  long-term  un- 
dertaking which  win  exist  so  long  as  civilian 
goods  production  Is  not  suflBcient  for  civilian 
goods  demand,  the  program  is  In  Jeopardy. 
We  have  recently  observed  and  I  predict  that 
we  will  see,  in  the  very  near  future,  a  decline 
in  most  retail  prices.  If  I  am  correct,  the  de- 
cline will  be  due  In  part  to  the  pressures  ex- 
erted by  tightening  credit  on  the  holders  of 
inventory  thus  forcing  goods  onto  the  mar- 
ket. In  part  of  temporary  cutbacks  on  military 
orders,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  fear 
psychology  Is  wearing  off  to  a  degree  and 
consumers — Individual  and  commercial — 
may  start  llTlng  on  their  accumulated  supply 
rather  than  buying  more. 

If  the  public  assumes  this  price  decline  as 
a  demonstration  that  controls  are  no  longer 
needed— that   inflation  Is  licked.  It  will  be 
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deluding  Itself  at  a  fabtUously  high  cost.  Be- 
cause, the  ratio  of  consumer  goods  to  de- 
mand Ls  bound  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller 
and,  the  Inventory  liquidation  will  be  a  very 
short  term  break  In  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Still  another  psychological  barrier  Is  the 
"Let  George  do  It"  attitude  that  has  been 
adopted  by  vital  segments  of  our  economy. 
To  illustrate:  Labor  says  It  wlU  accept  lim- 
itations on  wages,  but  not  until  prices  have 
been  effectively  brought  under  control.  Busi- 
ness and  Dianagement  will  accept  price  con- 
trols, but  not  until  it  Is  first  assured  that 
wage  Increases  have  been  eliminated.  The 
farmer  Indicates  that  he  will  accept  price 
iimltatloiis  on  his  products,  but  not  until 
the  other  segments  of  our  economy  have 
been  stabilized. 

I  can  understand  this  attitude,  because 
each  factor  in  our  economy  must  receive 
equal  treatment,  but,  the  circle  and  the  up- 
surging spiral  must  be  broken.  To  achieve 
this  end.  many  will  be  hurt  perhaps,  but  only 
temporarily,  and  the  alternatives  would  be 
disastrous  to  those  who  protest. 

Undoubtedly,  our  greatest  difficulty  at  pres- 
ent Is  the  failure  of  many  people  to  com- 
prehend or  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  truly 
at  weu*. 

Were  we  In  a  widespread  "shooting  war"  as 
in  1942.  controls  would  be  accepted  and  sacri- 
fices made.  I  am  sure  of  that.  The  problem 
today  is  that  the  American  people  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  threat  to  American 
democracy  from  the  "small  shooting  war" 
In  Korea  and  an  even  more  serious  "cold  war" 
all  over  the  world. 

The  repercussions  of  these  psychological 
problems  are  twofold.  First,  we  all  know 
that  we  cannot  successfully  Impose  controls 
on  a  people  who  do  not  understand  the  ne- 
cessity for  them.  The  so-called  "noble  experi- 
ment" of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  pro- 
vides a  painful  example  of  such  a  fatal  error. 
Second,  the  existence  of  a  stabilization  pro- 
gram depends  on  the  support  of  Congress 
and  that  support  may  not  be  forthcoming  if 
the  people  Indicate  to  the  Congress  their  un- 
willingness to  cooperate  with  the  most  nec- 
essary limitations  on  their  right  to  increased 
prices,  profits  and  wages  and  unlimited  dis- 
cretion and  freedom  in  spending  their  In- 
come. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  personally  to  un- 
dertake our  share  of  the  burden  of  this  prob- 
lem. As  Mr  George  A.  Sloan  said  In  a  recent 
speech : 

"If  you  want  any  substantiation  of  this, 
study  the  Inflation  experiences  in  Germany, 
in  China,  in  France,  in  Italy.  The  after-ef- 
fects of  inflation  in  Germany  helped  In  pro- 
ducing Hitler;  it  gave  China  Mao  Tse-tung;  to 
Italy  Mussolini  and  to  Prance  an  unhappy 
parade  of  cabinets  that  require  a  score  card 
to  keep  track  of.  But  more  than  this,  infla- 
tion destroyed  confldence  everywhere  In 
these  countries.  And  even  here  in  America. 
It  has  and  Is  steadily  undermining  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people. 

"Inflation  Is  Stalin's  best  ally.  Next  to  So- 
viet imperialism  this  Is  the  most  difficult 
problem  facing  America  and  our  friends 
abroad." 

Insofar  as  hoarding,  speculation  and  prof- 
iteering continue  to  enervate  the  stabiliza- 
tion program,  the  answer  may  have  to  come 
through  Inventory  controls.  Increased  margin, 
requirements,  and  consumer  rationing  and 
the  like.  None  of  these  Is  pleasant  to  con- 
template; they  will  not  be  necessary  unless 
the  people  of  this  country  place  their  own 
comforts  above  the  safety  of  the  nation  and 
refuse  to  accept  respocsibillty  for  member- 
ship In  the  American  community. 

Assuming  that  the  people  are  ready  and 
willing  to  enlist  In  tbe  campaign  against  In- 
flation, what  are  the  measures  necessary,  first, 
to  remove  the  pressures  of  excess  purchasing 
power,  and.  seeond,  at  tbe  same  time  to 
assure  that  each  segment  of  the  public  shares 


equitably  In  the  consumer  goods  which  are 
available. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  stated  In  his  first  quarterly 
report,  there  are  two  methods  for  combating 
inflation: 

"1.  To  get  demand  and  supply  in  better 
balance. 

"2.  To  prevent  the  normal  effects  of  an  un- 
balanced demand  and  supply  situation  by 
regulating  prices  and  wages." 

Of  course,  the  most  desirable  way  to  bring 
cUillan  demand  and  supply  Into  better  bal- 
ance would  be  to  increase  production  of 
civilian  goods.  And  every  effort  is  being  made 
and  will  continue  to  be  made  toward  that 
end.  But,  if  a  substantial  Increase  In  clvUlan 
production  Is  not  adequate  at  all  times  the 
blame  must  be  placed  v/here  It  belongs,  on 
Mr.  Stalin  and  the  Politburo. 

Even  though  we  wlU  greatly  increase  our 
civilian  production  during  the  next  two 
years,  the  problem  of  Inflation  will  remain 
with  us.  So  long  as  twenty  percent  of  our 
goods  and  services  are  to  be  devoted  to  de- 
fense— as  called  for  by  current  plans — we  will 
be  placing  into  the  economy  twenty  percent 
of  the  buying  power  which  cannot  be  used 
for  civilian  goods.  Th&t  additional  Income 
over  and  above  civilian  production  will  al- 
ways remain  an  Inflationary  threat,  which 
must  be  met  by  one  or  more  of  the  author- 
ized means  of  control. 

Since  increased  production  alone  will  not 
lick  inflation  at  the  time,  the  answer  must 
lie  in  a  means  of  cutting  down  demand.  The 
principal  methods  are  taxation,  credit  curbs, 
and  increased  savings.  These  must  be  used 
immediately  to  drain  off  over  sixteen  billion 
dollars  worth  of  purchasing  power  from  the 
American  community. 

taxation 

Let's  look  first  at  taxation. 

Every  March  15th  takes  two  years  off  my 
life,  and  it  Is  only  the  most  painful  and 
Inescapable  logic  that  has  made  me  an 
advocate  of  higher  taxes.  But  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  economic  health  of  the  Na- 
tion necessitates  tax  Increases.  Increased 
taxes  present  this  apparent  dilemma:  Taxes 
must  be  high  enough  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  the  defense  program  as  we 
go  along:  they  must  also  dry  up  a  substantial 
part  of  the  excess  purchasing  power.  But 
they  mtist  not  be  so  high  as  to  deetroy  the 
Itxitlatlve  for  increased  production. 

The  Treasury  has  prc^osed  a  plan  to  raise 
taxes  by  some  ten  billion  dollars.  In  essence 
the  Treasury  proposal  will  mean  an  8  per- 
cent rise  In  cocporatlon  Incomes  taxes,  a  4 
percent  Increase  in  individual  Income  taxes 
and  an  additional  (3  billion  In  excise  taxes 
secured  primarily  by  Increased  rates. 

Increased  corporate  taxes  are  necessary 
both  for  revenue  and  as  a  matter  of  equity. 
Heavy  purchases  by  corporations  are  as  In- 
flationary as  purchases  by  Individuals,  and 
large  dividends  are  thrown  Into  the  civilian 
market  by  their  recelplents.  They  also  cause 
Inflated  security  values.  Further,  the  public 
will  not  accept  higher  Individual  taxes,  nor 
wage  earners  celling  on  their  earnings,  while 
corporate  profits  remain  at  tinprecedented 
levels. 

The  shouts  of  pain  from  corporate  officials 
alx>ut  such  tax  increases  will  have  to  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  In  spite  of  the 
high  taxes  of  1950.  corporate  net  profits  fared 
very  well.  To  Illustrate :  It  was  announced  on 
April  3.  1951  that.  A  Manufacturing  Co.  Sees 
1951  Net  at  New  High — B  Steel  Reports  for 
1950  Record  Net  of  910.53  a  Share — C  Food 
Company  1950  Net  Sets  New  High  at  $9.07 
a  Share — ^D  oU  1950  Net  Rose  to  •2.97  a 
Share  from  $1.77  In  1949 — E  Airlines'  Net  In 
1960  Equaled  $3.19  a  Share  for  New  High— 
X  Railroad  1050  Net  Rose  to  $4.48  a  Share 
from  $3.42  In  1940.  I  think  no  comment  Is 
necessary  on  these  figures — ^for  all  of  you  see 
them  almost  every  day. 

Individual  Inootne  taxes  are  to  be  In- 
creased uniformly  by  4  percent.  The  CJ.O. 


complains  that  this  Is  contrary  to  our  tax 
philosophy  of  paying  taxes  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  Admittedly,  the  Impact  wUl  be 
most  heavUy  felt  by  the  lower  and  middle 
income  tax  paying  groups.  This  Is  necessary 
for  two  reasons:  First,  becaiise  there  Is  not 
much  room  left  for  Increases  at  the  upper 
levels  and  any  additional  tax  returns  would 
be  very  small.  Second,  and  more  important, 
the  InAatlonary  pressures  come  from  the 
lower  ^H  middle  income  tax  paying  groups 
and  tHHax  must  meet  inflation  at  this  level. 

An^Ept  suggested  excise  tax  Is  a  1 '",  tax 
on  l(Sm  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower.  The 
merit  of  such  a  tax  lies  in  discouraging  the 
expansion  of  credit  in  our  economy  as  well 
as  for  the  large  financial  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, draining  off  purchasing  power  at 
the  very  place  where  it  is  being  used. 

Another  tax  suggestion  finds  sponsorship 
from  both  business  and  labor — that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  exemption  now  granted  on  Interest 
payments  by  state  and  municipalities  on 
bonds  be  eliminated.  The  existing  tax  exemp- 
tion enables  state  and  local  g^ovemments  to 
borrow  and  spend  money  today  for  pur- 
poses and  activities  which  are  questionable — 
as  necessities.  Money  spent  by  government — 
whether  federal,  state  or  local — exerts  Just 
as  much  inflationary  pressure  as  that  spent 
by  business  or  the  consumer. 

Finally,  I  subscrll>e  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  that 
"all  possibilities  of  reducing  tax  avoidance 
and  tightening  up  tax  enforcement  should  be 
thoroughly  explored.  One  step  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  a  requirement  for  withholding 
part  of  the  individual  Income  tax  on  divi- 
dends at  the  source." 

CREDIT    RESTBICTIONS 

Let  me  say  Just  a  word  about  the  second 
weapon  in  the  arsencQ  of  fiscal  policy — the 
use  of  credit  restrictions.  Probably  the  most 
effective  steps  yet  taken  to  curb  inflation 
have  been  by  this  means. 

In  September  of  1950,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  issued  Regulation  "W  "  which  increased 
the  down  payment  required  for  purchases 
of  durable  consumer  goods  and  cut  down  the 
period  of  time  for  payment.  As  a  result,  con- 
sumer credit  was  decreased  by  $287  million  in 
January  and  an  additional  $392  million  In 
February. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  adopted  a  simi- 
lar policy  on  the  purchase  of  homes  by  in- 
creasing down  payments  and  requiring 
tighter  mortgage  terms.  Credit  terms  on  com- 
mercial construction  were  also  stiffened. 

Probably  of  wider  effect  in  cutting  down 
credit  was  the  raising  of  the  rediscount  rate 
from  1  '/a  %  to  1  ^/«  Tc  and  raising  the  reserve 
requirements  of  the  member  banks.  The  in- 
creased margin  requirement  of  75 '^ri  Instead 
of  50%  was  principally  a  preventive  measure. 
And  finally,  in  March,  after  vigorous  efforts, 
the  FRB  succeeded  In  withdrawing  support 
from  the  Government  bond  maj-ket,  thus  de- 
creasing the  available  bank  credit  through- 
out the  country. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
private  financial  Institutions  have  set  up 
tougher  standards  for  borrowers.  The  coop- 
eration of  private  lending  Institutions  has 
been  most  successful,  and  Is  an  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  voluntary  ac- 
tion in  the  antl-lnfiatlon  canipalgn. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Boajd  has  the  neces- 
sary power  to  cut  back  much  of  the  available 
credit.  Thus  far  it  has  spons<xed  a  pcdlcy  of 
realistically  fighting  inflationary  trends  and 
it  Is  to  be  anticipated  that  It  will  continue 
this  program.  Assuming  that  the  same  ap- 
proach will  be  taken  by  Government  lending 
institutions — though  such  a  policy  has  not 
yet  been  manifested — we  will  win  the  battle 
on  this  front. 

SAVINGS 

Savings  is  the  third  element  of  fiscal  con- 
trol necessary  to  win  the  battle  against  In- 
flation. The  Importance  of  savings  cannot 
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be  over-estimated,  both  to  decrease  Infla- 
tionary pressures  now  and  to  provide  a 
cushion  against  deflation  should  that  time 
ever  come.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  saving 
out  of  current  income,  and,  in  fact,  are 
rapidly  consuming  past  savings  and  throwing 
additional  dollars  Into  the  consumer  market. 
As  a  single  example,  the  excess  of  redemption 
of  savings  bonds  is  running  at  the  rate  of 
•  1  billion  per  year — a  billion  dollars  that  will 
either  have  to  be  removed  by  taxes  and 
credit  controls  or  result  In  Increased  prices. 
And  there  are  now  outstanding  some  $50 
billion,  par  value  of  series  E.  F,  and  O  bonds 
which  are  payable  on  demand.  This  explosive 
element  alone  could  blast  our  economy  to 
Kingdom  come. 

If  the  Government  Is  to  get  cooperation 
by  the  public  In  a  savings  program,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  set  an  example.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  by  defense  agencies  as  well  as 
non-defense  agencies  to  cut  down.  Several 
plans  have  been  suggested.  For  example,  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Tax  Policy  and  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  have 
each  suggested  ways  of  economizing  under 
the  federal  budget.  The  former  states  that 
W4  billion  might  be  saved:  the  latter  more 
realistically  suggests  a  savings  of  from  93 
billion  to  >6  billion.  Here  ag&ln.  however,  the 
same  people  who  shout  for  economy  In  gov- 
ernment shout  even  louder  when  that  econ- 
omy cuts  down  on  government  benefits  of 
their  own.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Government 
official  favoring  economy  which  would  cut  his 
budget?  Yet  anyone  who  has  ever  served  In 
the  Government,  whether  in  civilian  or  mlll- 
lary  capacity,  knows  that  there  Is  waste  and 
unnecessary  spending  which  should  be  elim- 
inated. 

Another  step  Is  to  stimulate  greatly  In- 
creased purchases  of  government  savings 
bonds.  I  am  one  who  believes,  however,  that 
there  must  be  more  Incentive  than  Govern- 
ment urging  to  encourage  people  to  invest  in 
savings  bonds  Such  a  program  must  demon- 
strate that  savings  through  the  acquisition 
of  government  bonds  is  a  good  solid  Invest- 
ment which  will  not  disappear  in  the  future. 

Can  taxation,  credit  controls  and  savings 
stop  inflation  without  price  and  wage  con- 
trols? My  economist  friends  tell  me  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  def>ends  upon 
whether  you  belong  to  the  "equilibrium"  or 
"disequilibrium"  school  of  thought.  My 
short  period  with  the  Government  has 
taught  me  that  economists  use  just  as  much 
gobbledygook  as  lawyers.  In  any  event,  there 
is  no  need  to  answer  that  question  now,  for 
full  fiscal  controls  have  not  yet  been  put 
Into  effect  and,  when  such  a  day  arrives,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  determine  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  anything  but 
very  selective  wage  and  price  controls. 

At  this  moment,  however,  price  and  wage 
controls  are  a  very  necessary  element  In  the 
campaign  against  Inflation.  As  Eric  Johnston 
recently  stated,  we  have  not  met  with  the 
best  of  success  In  this  field  so  far,  due  in 
part  to  problems  of  organization,  and  in  part 
to  experimenting  with  the  new  problem  of 
peacetime  controls.  But  the  time  has  come 
to  correct  past  errors  and  issue  really  effec- 
tive price-wage  controls. 

At  the  very  heart  of  any  prlce-wsige  policy 
must  be  a  basis  for  fixing  and  holding  a  line 
of  prices.  For  If  prices  ooze  out  from  under 
controls,  It  will  be  Impossible  In  a  non-war 
economy  to  keep  a  Ud  on  wages  and  the  de- 
structive spiral  will  be  on  Its  way  upward 
once  nx)re.  Following  the  general  price  freeze 
of  January  26  last,  there  have  been  Issued  a 
serlee  of  price  regulations  which,  for  the 
moet  part,  were  necessary  to  adjust  the  in- 
equities reaultlng  from  arbitrarily  fixing  busi- 
ness relationships  during  the  base  period. 
As  a  result,  prices  In  general  have  been  mov- 
ing slightly  upward. 

Of  neceaslty.  the  date  of  the  general  freeze 
was  arbitrarily  chosen.  But  since  controls 
were  put  into  effect  at  that  time,  it  has  be- 


come a  base  date  for  future  action.  The  first 
of  the  principles  of  a  price  policy  Is  that 
there  shall  not  be,  except  In  extraordinary 
cases,  any  price  Increases  over  the  general 
freeze  date  price.  Should  the  seller  be  faced 
with  Increased  costs,  he  will  be  required  to 
absorb  the  Increased  costs  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  can  fairly  be  called  on  to  do  so. 

This  policy  alone  is  not  suJBclent,  however, 
for  In  the  period  between  June  1950  and  Jan- 
uary 25.  1951,  many  sellers  bad  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  war  hysteria,  the  buying  panic 
and  the  opportunity  to  profiteer.  Such  In- 
creases in  prices  over  the  level  for  the  month 
preceding  Korea  which  are  extraordinary  and 
unwarranted  must  and  shall  be  rolled  back. 
Otherwise,  the  profiteer  would  benefit  from 
his  actions  at  the  expense  of  businessmen 
who  followed  decent  standards.  Of  course,  in- 
creases of  hardships  or  inequities,  or  where 
there  are  other  compelling  reasons  of  public 
policy,  relief  will  be  readily  granted. 

As  soon  as  ceilings  have  been  established 
effective  by  a  compliance  program  which  has 
under  these  principles,  they  must  be  made 
two  goals :  one  shall  be  the  education  of  both 
the  seller  and  buyer  as  to  the  ceilings  estab- 
lished; the  second  shall  be  punishment  for 
those  who  willfully  violate  the  price  ceilings. 
There  are  sufficient  civil  and  criminal  sanc- 
tions provided  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
to  make  violations  not  only  unpopular  but 
unprofitable. 

Basic  to  a  wage  policy,  as  It  Is  to  a  price 
policy,  shall  be  an  attempt  to  maintain 
wages,  salaries  and  other  forms  of  compensa- 
tion at  the  level  reached  on  January  25 — the 
freeze  date. 

Insofar  as  prices  have  continued  upward 
and  are  allowed  to  remain  above  the  prices  of 
January  25,  it  will  be  necessary  to  permit 
wages  to  exceed  the  January  ceilings.  And  In- 
sofar as  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  so- 
called  fringe  benefits  sought  by  labor  do  not 
add  to  the  Inflationary  pressures,  such  bene- 
fits may  be  sought.  Health,  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  may  very  well  assist  In  the  savings 
program,  rather  than  add  to  the  money  In 
competition  for  consumer  goods. 

With  the  lid  on  inflation  through  price  and 
wage  controls,  and  the  pressure  being  re- 
duced by  fiscal  controls,  the  inflationary  evil 
can  successfully  be  controlled. 

The  Congress  Is  about  to  consider  whether 
the  Defense  Production  Act  needs  to  be 
amended  in  order  to  give  to  the  defense 
agencies  sufficient  toolb  to  do  the  Job.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  what 
Congress  should  do.  But  X  will  point  out  Just 
a  few  of  the  big  questions  that  wUl  come  be- 
fore them. 

First  Is  the  question  of  rent  control  over 
both  housing  and  commercial  properties. 
Rent  represents  one  of  the  biggest  items  in 
the  household  budget  as  well  as  in  the  busi- 
nessman's budget.  If  the  family  Income  Is 
limited  by  wage  ceilings  and  a  limit  placed 
over  prices  to  be  charged  by  businessmen, 
should  the  rent  Item  be  permitted  to  eat 
into  family  or  commerlcal  Income?  If  there 
were  no  shortages  of  housing— especially  in 
highly  industrialized  areas — and  if  there 
were  no  shortages  of  commercial  space,  no 
rent  control  would  be  necessary.  But  these 
shortages  still  exist.  And  the  shortages  are 
likely  to  Increase  rather  than  decrease  as  a 
result  of  shortages  of  critical  materials. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  parity  floor  under  prices  for  angricultural 
products.  In  the  law  as  It  now  stands,  celling 
prices  cannot  be  lower  than  parity,  and  par- 
ity still  permits  many  price  increases  leading 
to  a  rising  cost  of  living,  which  In  turn  might 
Justify  wage  Increases.  As  a  farmer  myself — 
I  raise  the  best  citrus  fruit  In  the  world  in 
my  Florida  groves — I  have  a  selfish  Interest 
in  keeping  the  present  parity  limitation.  But 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  In  maintain- 
ing effective  price  control  with  a  floating  par- 
ity limiting  the  prices  that  can  Im  set  on 
Important  cost-of-living  items. 

A   related   question   Is   whether   subsidies 


should  be  permitted  to  relieve  extraordinary 
stresses  and  strains  in  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  No  one  likes  to  advo- 
cate subsidies,  although  the  Government  has 
been  granting  them  In  some  fields  for  many 
years.  But  when  price  controls  are  Imposed 
subsidies  may  be  the  only  alternative  to  ra- 
tioning and  black  markets  where  demand 
far  exceeds  supply,  as  might  be  the  case  with 
meat.  Or  subsidies  might  be  the  only  alter- 
native to  [>asslng  on  to  consumers  an  ex- 
torUonately  high  price  in  foreign  markets, 
which  multiplies  in  effect  as  the  goods  pass 
through  the  distributors. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  of 
controls  still  unanswered.  In  the  meantime, 
the  program  must  advance  with  the  tools  at 
hand,  for  there  will  always  be  some  prob- 
lems that  remain  unanswered  among  the 
complexities  of  imposing  controls  upon  the 
free  economy  of  this  nation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  have  talked  to  you  of  the  unpleasant 
methods  which  are  necessary  to  secure  eco- 
nomic stability.  I  have  talked  to  you  of 
sacrifices.  I  have  talked  to  you  of  the  enor- 
mous price,  in  absolute  terms,  that  we  have 
to  pay  in  our  flght  for  peace.  But  you  must 
keep  in  mind,  too,  the  things  we  secure  by 
these  efforts.  Peace  and  prosperity  are  ex- 
pensive items,  but  their  alternatives  come 
far  higher. 

In  response  to  your  question  then,  I  quote 
Mr.  Wilson:  "With  the  fullest  degree  of 
drive  and  unity,  we  can  do  this  Job  by 
1953.  By  that  date  our  readiness  to  enter 
upon  total  mobilization  should  be  sufficient: 
and  production,  in  addition  to  meeting  cur- 
rent military  needs,  should  support  a  civilian 
economy  at  or  above  pre-Korean  levels." 

In  the  Interim  we  will  not  be  suffering 
any  pangs  of  austerity.  Civilian  consumption 
will  still  be  far  greater,  perhaps  25  percent 
greater,  than  in  1940.  By  comparison  with 
the  standards  of  living  anywhere  else  In  the 
world,  ours  can  only  be  described  as  luxuri- 
ous. It  will  remain  so  only  If  we  defeat 
inflation. 

I  earnestly  beseech  your  aid  and  assistance 
to  successfully  secure  this  country  from  the 
physical  raveiges  of  war  and  the  economic 
ravages  of  inflation.  If  we  succeed,  we  can 
keep  America  really  free — free  to  criticize — 
free  to  think — free  to  change,  and  at  the 
same  time  free  to  survive.  That  Is  sufficient 
reward  for  any  effort  required  of  us. 


A  PEN  IN  THE  SERVICE  OP 
LIBERTY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
successful  Spanish-language  daily  news- 
paper in  my  district,  Diario  Las  Amer- 
icas, recently  published  a  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  Washington  newspaper- 
woman who  has  a  special  imderstanding 
of  and  concern  for  all  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  this  article 
by  Uva  A.  Clavijo,  which  appeared  under 
the  title  "Virginia  Prewett,  A  Pen  in  the 
Service  of  Liberty,"  on  October  1,  1971: 
Virginia  Prewett,  a  Pen  in  the  Sesvice  or 
Liberty 
(By  Uva  A.  ClavlJo) 

In  today's  newspaper  In  a  little  two  line 
filler  that  appears  In  one  of  the  inside  pages. 
I  read  that  17  peraoos  arrived  from  Cuba  In 
a  boat  Including  6  chUdren  who  were  given 
Ice  cream  popslclea. 

Ice  cream  popalcles  when  they  oome  asking 
for  liberty!  How  much  tragedy,  sufferlnf ,  ftud 
history  thoee  17  people  must  have  and  how 
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e.isy  It  Is  to  reduce  It  to  two  sentences  devoid 
of  feeling !  This  Is  the  way  the  American  press 
frequently  treats  the  case  of  Cuba.  We  could 
bitterly  lament  how  often  the  history  of  our 
country  has  been  misrepresented — intention- 
ally or  not — ,  but  we  have  also  observed  that 
among  newspaper  people  we  have  had  those 
who  have  defended  our  cause  as  If  It  were 
their  own.  Among  them,  Vlrgflnla  Prewett  has 
especially  distinguished  herself.  Two  recent 
articles,  one  last  week  in  reply  to  the  Insipid 
proposal  of  Senator  F*ulbright  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  should  resume  re- 
lations with  Cuba,  and  another  today,  re- 
garding Soviet  bases  in  Cuba,  are  indisput- 
able proof  that  Virginia  Prewett  does  not  ac- 
cept our  cause  as  lost, 

Virginia  Prewett  stands  out  In  the  news- 
paper world  as  the  only  woman  in  the  City 
of  Washington  who  writes  regularly  on  poll- 
tics.  Since  1959,  when  the  column  first  ap- 
peared, hers  Is  the  only  one  to  be  published 
regularly  on  the  subject  of  Latin  America. 
But  Virginia  Prewett  excells  In  the  humani- 
tarian field  as  well  as  In  the  newspaper  field. 
She  has  always  been  known  to  attack  all  dic- 
tatorships, be  they  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  and  to  defend  noble  and  Just  causes. 
Her  belief  In  human  rights.  In  systems  of 
government  based  on  democracy  and  equality 
for  all,  on  socio-economic  reforms  that 
achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
goods.  Is  genuine,  and  as  such,  more  prag- 
matic than  idealistic.  Virginia  Prewett  Is 
aware  that  In  fighting  communism  in  the 
neighboring  nations  to  the  south,  she  Is 
also  defending  the  future  of  her  own  Coun- 
try. 

Bom  In  Gordonsvllle,  Tennessee,  a  town 
founded  by  her  Scottish  ancestors,  Virginia 
pursued  her  studies  In  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity and  New  York  University.  After  a  brief 
apprenticeship  with  the  American  news- 
papers, she  went  off  to  Mexico  in  1940.  There 
she  began  to  publish  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines and  wrote  the  book  "Reportaje  sobre 
Mejico"  I A  Report  on  Mexico].  Her  trips 
through  South  America  produced  a  second 
book,  "The  Americas  and  Tomorrow"  and 
also  articles  that  appeared  regularly  In  "The 
Washington  Poet"  In  1943  and  44.  As  corre- 
spondent for  the  Chicago  Sun  from  1944  to 
1947.  her  column,  written  from  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  hemisphere,  was  published  in 
more  than  100  newspapers. 

In  Latin  America  Virginia  Prewett  did  more 
than  observe.  She  succeeded  in  participating. 
She  bought  land  In  Brazil:  vlrg^ln  land.  In 
the  heart  of  the  Jungle.  There  she  Uved  for 
a  year  and  with  her  machete  In  her  hand 
and  five  peasants  to  help  her,  she  worked 
the  land.  The  three  harvests  she  had  while 
keeping  "Fazenda  Chavante"  yielded  more 
than  com  and  rice.  In  1953  she  published 
"Beyond  the  Great  Forest".  In  this  book  the 
authoress  made  reference  to  human  and  in- 
ternational relations  like  "The  New  Frontier", 
"La  Nueva  Frontera"  [The  New  Frontier]. 
Years  later,  using  the  phrase  in  a  similar 
sense.  President  Kennedy  made  It  famous. 

It  was  In  ArgenUna  that  Virginia  Prewett 
met  William  R.  Mlzelle,  United  Press  corre- 
spondent at  that  time  and  later,  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  whom  she  married  in 
1949.  iCzelle  Is  now  President  and  Executive 
Director  of  H.O.A.S.A.  (Hemisphere  and  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  Association) . 
Currently,  Virginia  Prewett  travels  fre- 
quently through  Latin  America,  not  only 
through  cities,  but  also  penetrating  the  con- 
tinent to  its  most  distant  comers. 

She  knows  Spanish  perfectly,  as  well  as 
French  and  Portuguese.  But  this  American 
newspaper  woman  who  handles  the  machete 
in  the  Jungle  aa  skUlfully  as  a  pen  on  paper, 
knows  more  than  our  languages.  She  knows 
our  rich  virgin  soil.  Bfa«  knows  our  children, 
too  often  hungry  for  a  better  future.  She 
knows  our  aiudetles,  our  pride,  our  national- 
istic sentlmeuta.  She  has  drunk  sugar-cane 
Uquor  and  eaten  com  griddle  cakes.  She 
knows  oup  cixstoms,  our  defects,  our  ideals. 


She  likes  our  painting,  the  rhythm  of  our 
music,  which  Is  the  pulse  beat  of  our  soul. 
We  are  not  Just  the  object  of  study  for  her: 
we  are  a  people,  a  people  searching  for  itself 
and  a  better  tomorrow. 

Perhaps  because  the  January  cold,  the  bare 
trees,  the  snowy  Bcenery,  always  tend  to  de- 
press me  and  make  nostalgia  for  the  tropics 
all  the  more  acute,  last  winter,  after  reading 
an  airtlcle  by  Virginia  Prewett  on  conditions 
of  the  political  press  in  Cuba,  I  could  noi 
contain  the  impulse  to  write  her.  In  a  lew 
Hues  I  expressed  my  admiration  for  her  news- 
paper work  and  as  a  Cuban  woman,  my  grati- 
tude for  her  devotion  to  our  cause.  Soon  I 
received  a  call  from  her,  and  a  few  days  later 
my  husband  and  I  visited  her  In  her  ap^it- 
ment  on  New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  20th 
Street  In  Washington. 

The  warmth  of  the  apartment  struck  us, 
decorated  with  many  typical  things  fro:n  our 
countries.  Virginia's  study  struck  us,  w'.iera 
the  characteristic  disorder  reigned  that  sur- 
rounds all  artists.  We  were  taken  with  her 
husband,  Mr.  Mlzelle,  who  speaks  Spanish 
like  an  Argentinian  .  .  .  and  shares  our  po- 
litical ideology.  We  were  taken  with  Virginia, 
no  longer  merely  a  newspaper  woman  and 
writer,  but  also  a  cordial  personality. 

Then  It  is  not  surprising  that  before  leav- 
ing, it  seemed  as  If  we  were  taking  leave  of 
old  friends.  Something  similar  must  have 
occurred  to  them  since  Virginia  said  to  us: 
"You  know,  the  same  thing  always  happens 
when  I  am  depressed,  or  the  work  load  Is 
heavy,  some  Cuban  shows  up.  with  this  natu- 
ral affection  you  have,  and  gives  me  itrengili 
and  motivation  to  carry  on." 

Carry  on.  Virginia  Prewett,  carry  on  tire- 
lesily  In  your  fight  for  truth.  Defend  libeny 
and  human  rights.  Fight  with  your  skilled 
pen  all  that  oppresses  the  liberty  of  man. 

You  have  been  our  lawyer  and  friend  In 
the  difficult  years  of  our  exUe.  In  the  Cuba 
of  tomorrow — because  there  will  be  such  a 
Cuba — they  will  put  up  a  monument  to  you 
as  a  token  of  our  gratitude.  In  the  heart  of 
every  Cuban,  the  monument  already  exists. 


HYMIE  MARKS'  DEATH  RECALLS 
KEY  WEST  OP  BYGONE  YEARS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
good  msui  dies  there  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  for  his  family  and  friends,  but  for 
innumerable  other  people.  Recently  a 
great  and  good  man  who  left  a  distin- 
guished and  devoted  family  and  an  hon- 
ored memory  and  innumerable  friend- 
ships passed  away  in  Miami.  He  was 
Herman — popularly  known  as  Hymie — 
Marks.  Hymie  Marks*  career  is  a  typical 
American  success  story.  He  was  bom  in 
Rumania  and  came  with  his  family  to 
Key  West  in  1892.  He  made  a  business 
success,  but  more  importantly  he  made 
countless  friends.  He  reared  a  family,  the 
members  of  which  have  honored  their 
State  and  coimtry.  Everywhere  Hymie 
Marks  went  he  cast  a  glow  of  warmth, 
of  heart,  kindness,  helpfulness,  and 
friendship.  Such  a  man  has  left  a  better 
world  behind  him.  I  join  in  honoring  his 
memory  and  his  family.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  a  very  fine  article  about  Mr. 
Marks,  appearing  in  the  Key  West  Citi- 
zen of  October  28,  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarics: 
Htmix  Marks'  Death  Recaixs  Ket  West 
or  Btgone  Years 

Herman  (Hymie  Markovltz)  Marks,  96.  died 
Wednesday  moming  in  Cedars  of  Lebanon  In 
Miami  after  a  long  Ulness. 


Born  in  Jassl,  Rumania,  Dec.  19,  1882,  he 
arrived  In  Key  West  with  his  mother  and 
two  brothers,  Charles  and  Phillip,  In  1892. 

They  Joined  here  the  husband  and  father. 
Jacob  Markovltz,  who  came  to  Kew  West  in 
1890.  This  family  name  (which  means  son  of 
Mark)  was  to  be  changed  In  later  years  by 
Herman  and  members  of  his  family  to  Marks. 

Herman's  father  had  a  cattle  ranch  in  Ru- 
mania and  when  about  to  be  drafted  In  the 
Army  for  another  war  with  Bulgaria  sneaked 
out  of  the  country  at  night.  He  made  his  way 
to  New  York  and  later  to  Key  West. 

He  peddled  scarves,  clothing,  etc..  on  city 
streets  and  saved  enough  to  send  for  his 
family  to  come  to  Key  West.  He  eventually 
opened  a  dry  goods  store  and  later  a  grocery 
store  at  Angela  and  Duval  Streets. 

About  1900.  Herman  opened  his  own  gro- 
cery store  at  the  corner  of  Greene  and  Duval 
Streets  where  the  Le  Mistral  restaurant  is 
today.  From  the  day  he  opened  its  doors  the 
place  was  known  as  "Hymles." 

The  elite  families  of  Key  West  depended 
on  Hymie  for  their  celery,  lettuce,  strawber- 
ries, pears  and  apples. 

Sales,  however,  as  far  as  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  Key  Westers  were  not  enough 
to  provide  a  living  for  Hymie  and  his  fam- 
ily. He  negotiated  a  contract  to  supply  all 
Naval  vessels  visiting  this  port  as  well  as  the 
Naval  Station.  Marine  Barracks  and  Marine 
Hospital  with  their  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

His  sons  the  late  Max,  well  known  as  a 
baseball  player,  and  Paul,  a  practicing  at- 
torney of  Miami  and  president  of  the  Flag- 
ler Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Miami,  would  help  In  the  store  afi^r  school 
and  during  vacation  times. 

Deliveries  were  first  made  by  a  horse- 
drawn  truck  owned  and  driven  by  Ivan  El- 
wood,  who  later  was  to  become  Chief  of  Po- 
lice. After  Elwood  Joined  the  police  force  a 
picturesque  character  by  the  name  of  Bill 
Pagin  made  the  deliveries. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the  corner 
of  Duval  and  Greene  was  a  busy  one.  Wolkow- 
sky's  Men's  shop  was  on  one  corner.  Across 
from  Hymle's  where  Sloppy  Joe's  Is  now  wa5 
the  Victoria  Restaurant  and  Wolfe's  Smoke 
Shop  was  directly  in  back  of  H>-inles  on 
Greene  Street.  The  City  Electric  System  .s  of- 
fice was  on  the  other  corner. 

City  Hall  officials  on  their  way  to  Pepes 
Coffee  Shop,  next  to  Hymle's  on  Duval  Street, 
would  drop  in  to  Hymle's  for  a  chat  and  a 
free  fruit.  He  sometimes  would  Joke  and  say 
he  could  have  been  a  millionaire  If  he  could 
have  collected  for  all  the  free  fruit  politicians 
and  friends  would  pick  up  and  eat  while  talk- 
ing to  him,  or  strolling  by. 

A  close  friend  of  Hymle's  the  late  T  T 
Thompson,  one-time  part  owner  of  The  Citi- 
zen, was  one  of  the  culprit's  who  would  re- 
move a  strawberry,  or  cherry  and  thereby 
ruin  the  box  display. 

One  day  Hymie  put  some  hot  pepper  on  the 
top  layer  of  strawberries  In  one  of  the  boxes. 
"TT,"  as  he  was  known,  picked  up  one  of  the 
strawberries  and  plunked  it  into  his  motith. 
He  never  again  took  a  fruit  from  Hymle's. 

A  friend,  the  late  Harry  Gwynn,  who  oper- 
ated a  meat  market,  one  month  entered  a  bid 
with  the  Navy  for  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
well  as  groceries  and  meats.  The  next  month 
Hymie  bid  all  Items  at  cost  to  him.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  closer  friendship  between  the  two. 
and  Gwynn  never  again  bid  on  vegetables  and 
fruit. 

After  the  Navy  ceased  operation  here. 
Hymie  moved  to  Miami  in  1026.  He  went 
broke  in  1926  after  the  boom  btiated  and  a 
hurricane  did  considerable  damage  to  that 
area.  He  started  all  over  In  the  grocery  busi- 
ness and  did  well  for  himself. 

In  1904,  Hymie  married  Peppl  Rosenthal. 
The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  West 
Key  Bar.  They  moved  Into  a  frame  dwelling 
which  stood  where  the  main  office  of  The  Citi- 
zen office  Is  today. 
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Hymle  as  well  as  his  sons,  Maxle  and  Paul, 
and  daughters.  Rose  and  Svelyn,  never  could 
shake  the  sand  from  their  shoes.  Evelyn,  who 
died  in  196S.  and  Rose  both  attended  the 
Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and  Paul 
graduated  Key  West  High  School  in  1925. 
Later  Paul  was  to  serve  as  attorney  for  the 
Overseas  Road  and  Toll  Bridge  District. 

When  Hymle's  father  died.  The  Citizen 
head  over  the  obituary  said;  "End  of  an  Era." 
The  passing  of  Hjrmle,  or  Herman  as  he  was 
Icnown  In  Miami,  Is  the  end  of  another  era — a 
beloved  old  time  Key  Wester,  who  was  part 
of  the  political  and  fun  life  of  Key  West  back 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Fri- 
day at  Riverside  Memorial  Chapel,  Alton 
Road,  Miami  Beach.  Burial  will  be  In  Grace- 
land  Cemetery. 


THE  DREW  PEARSON  FOUNDATION 
AWARD 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  December  13,  which 
would  have  been  the  74th  birthday  of 
Drew  Pearson,  the  Drew  Pearson  Foun- 
dation Award  for  the  Best  Investigative 
Reporting  of  the  Year  was  given  to  Mr. 
Neil  Sheehan  of  the  New  York  Times,  for 
his  reporting  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 
This  was  a  momentous  event  in  publish- 
ing history  and  led  to  one  of  the  critical 
legal  controversies  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  attempted  to  en- 
join the  prepublication  of  material  which 
the  New  York  Times  and  other  publica- 
tions had  determined  to  publish.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  U.S.  District  Courts 
and  in  Courts  of  Appeal  of  this  country 
and  finally  the  authoritative  decision 
against  such  prepublication  injimction 
was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

It  took  courage  and  dedication  on  the 
part  of  a  reporter  to  take  the  primary 
responsibility  of  reporting  to  his  fellow 
citizrais  the  Pentagon  papers,  which  were 
assembled  by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  how  the 
United  States  got  into  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  took  courage  and  dedication  to  a  pub- 
lisher's high  duty  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers  to  publish 
the  material  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  attempting  to  pre- 
vent their  publishing. 

We  all  now  agree  that  such  publication 
was  in  the  public  interest,  not  inimical  to 
the  Nation's  well-being.  So  again  a  free 
press,  giiarded  by  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has 
served  the  national  Interest  as  our  fore- 
fathers expected  it  to  do  and  protected 
it  in  doing. 

The  response  of  Mr.  Sheehan  to  the 
award  reflected  the  character  and  the 
competence  of  the  man  who  received  the 
award.  Such  men,  such  publishers,  are 
among  America's  heroic  great.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  they  be  rewarded  for  such 
patriotic  endeavors. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  all  who  were 
privileged  to  attend  this  moving:  cere- 
mony, at  which  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson  was 


present  and  movingly  spoke,  that  this 
award  was  in  the  high  tradition  of  dedi- 
cated, investigative  reporting  of  which 
Drew  Pearson  w£is  long  the  acknowledged 
master  in  our  country.  So  it  was  grati- 
fying to  see  the  fearless  and  gallant 
spirit  of  Drew  Pearson  living  in  others 
who  carry  on  the  great  tradition  of  fear- 
less, dedicated  investigative  reporting 
after  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  offer 
my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  countrymen 
Mr.  Neil  Sheehan's  address  in  response 
to  the  Drew  Pearson  Foundation  Award, 
and  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks: 
Speech  for  Pearson  Awaiu)  Ceremony,  De- 
cember 13,  1971 

Ours  Is  not  the  highest  of  callUigs.  We 
do  not  serve  humanity  with  the  selflessness 
of  the  priest  or  the  life-saving  gift  of  the 
physician.  We  frequently  do  evil.  We  publish 
falsehood,  our  own  and  that  of  others.  We 
bring  pain  and  embarrassment  to  those  who 
are  named  In  our  often  erroneous  accounts  of 
events.  In  his  decision  In  June  of  1971  up- 
holding our  right  to  publish  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  Judge  Murray  Gurfeln  of  New  York 
spoke  of  "a  cantankerous  press,  an  obstinate 
press,  a  ubiquitous  press."  These  are  not 
pleasant  words  and  I  suspect  that  Judge 
Gurfeln  did  not  mean  them  to  be  entirely 
complimentary.  Yet  I  choose  to  regard  them 
as  one  of  the  finest  compliments  that  can 
be  paid  free  Journalists.  For  those  words  Im- 
ply that,  whatever  our  favilts,  we  seek,  when 
we  can.  to  do  our  duty  as  we  see  that 
duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Those  words 
imply  that  whatever  evil  we  do,  we  do  a 
greater  good.  Drew  Pearson  was  such  a  news- 
paperman— a  cantankerous  Journalist,  an 
obstinate  Journalist,  a  ubiquitous  Journalist. 
This  award  in  his  name  therefore  has  special 
meaning  to  those  of  us  who  attempt  to  live 
by  the  same  code  that  he  did. 

It  Is  said  these  days  that  this  code  should 
be  practiced  at  the  pleasure  of  those  in  au- 
thority. We  are  told  that  in  writing  the  First 
Amendment,  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press,"  the  Pounding  Fathers  meant 
to  give  us  a  mere  privilege  to  report  and 
publish,  a  license  that  can  be  revoked  or  re- 
stricted when  those  who  govern  us  see  fit  to 
revoke  or  restrict  it  for  what  they  believe 
to  the  greater  good  of  the  nation.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  will  learn  that  journalists 
who  take  their  work  seriously  will  reject  It, 
regardless  of  the  personal  consequences. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  did  not  give  a  privi- 
lege, a  license  that  is  held  at  the  convenience 
of  government.  Rather,  in  wTltlng  the  First 
Amendment,  they  Imposed  upon  us  a  duty, 
a  responsibility  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  Itnow  the  truth  and  to 
hold  those  who  govern  them  to  account.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  responslbiUty  some  of  our 
coUeaguee,  a  number  of  them  my  friends, 
have  given  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  No  one 
Intimidated  them  and  no  one  is  going  to 
intimidate  us.  When  The  New  York  Times 
printed  the  Pentagon  Papers  my -publisher 
and  my  editors  also  sought  to  do  that  duty, 
to  fuiail  that  responsibility.  I  can  take  great 
pride  in  this  award  today,  not  just  because 
of  my  own  contribution  to  the  prubllcatlon 
of  these  docmnents,  whatever  that  may  have 
been,  but  because  In  honoring  me  the  Drew 
Pearson  Foundation  honors  my  newspaper 
and  aU  of  my  colleagues  who  work  for  The 
Times  for  seeking  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of 
our  craft.  And  I  accept  this  award  in  their 
honor. 

Some  would  have  us  l>elieve  that  In  pub- 
lishing the  Pentagon  Papers  we  committed 
theft  and  treason.  Words  like  theft  and  trea- 
son have  a  certain  tiny  ring  in  courtrooms 
and  from  poUtlcal  platforms.  I  believe  th*t 
In   publishing  this   history  of   the  Vietnam 


war  we  gave  to  the  American  people,  who 
had  given  to  those  who  governed  us  45,000 
of  their  eons  and  $100  billion  of  their  treas- 
ure, a  small  accounUng  of  a  debt  that  can 
never  be  repaid.  But  If  to  report  now  be 
called  theft,  and  if  to  publish  now  be  called 
treason,  then  so  be  it.  Let  Ood  give  iis  the 
courage  to  commit  more  of  the  same  Thank 
you  very  much.  Mrs.  Pearson. 


CUTTING  COSTLY  REDTAPE 
IMPEDING  WORLD  TRADE 

I  Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
stanch  believer  in  the  benefits  that  ac- 
crue to  consumers  and  producei-s  alike 
when  we  increase  trade,  and  believe  that 
we  should  remove  every  impediment  that 
tends  to  decrease  or  hinder  our  interna- 
tional trade.  In  recent  weeks,  I  have 
taken  out  special  orders  to  discuss  the 
benefits  of  world  trade,  and  the  costs  and 
dangers  involved  in  pursuing  restrictive 
trade  policies.  I  have  spoken  on  the  U.S. 
stake  in  world  trade  and  continued  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  I  learned 
of  a  serious  paperwork  impediment  to 
world  trade — and  that  is  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  redtape  that  is  in- 
volved in  complying  with  regulations  in 
the  export  and  import  business.  Apart 
from  tariffs,  quotas,  preference  systems, 
or  other  nontariff  barriers,  the  sheer  cost 
of  documentation  In  our  import  and  ex- 
port trade  has  proven  to  be  a  serious 
impediment. 

Documents  for  every  type  of  trading 
transaction  are  demanded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  shipping  firms  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular invoices,  orders,  and  other  papers, 
required  by  manufacturer,  seller,  and 
buyer. 

Today  more  than  a  1,000  different  cus- 
toms, credit,  insurance  and  other  docu- 
ments are  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

An  average  overseas  shipment  requires 
360  copies  of  46  separate  documents. 

Our  total  import  and  export  trade 
creates  6,5  billion  copies  a  year  of  828 
million  docimients. 

These  dociaments  comprise  7.5  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  our  import  and  ex- 
port shipments.  The  cost  is  aroimd  $6.5 
billion  a  year. 

These  devastating  statistics  are  so 
overpowering  that  one  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve them,  were  they  not  to  be  found  in 
a  2-year  study  undertaken  jointly  and 
just  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation— DOT — and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  International  Trade 
Documentation— NCITD— 30  East  42d 
Street,  suite  1406,  New  York  City. 

The  basic  question  of  this  study:  "Pa- 
perwork or  Profits?"  is  whether  the  pa- 
per barrier  In  international  trade  is  be- 
coming such  an  encumbrance  as  to  In- 
hibit many  firms  from  participating  in 
foreign  trade  or  in  reducing  profits  to  an 
excessive  extent. 

Twenty-eight  recommendations  are 
proposed  for  cutting  redtape  by  drasti- 
cally reducing  the  docimientation  and  by 
simplifying  procedures. 

I  am  aU  in  favor  of  reducing  the  paper 
barrier  in  the  Interest  of  expanding  our 
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international  trade  smd  increasing  our 
profits. 

I  Insert  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
r.RESsiONAi,  Record  the  article  "Ways  To 
Cut  Paperwork  Listed."  by  Arthur  E. 
Baylis.  national  director  of  the  NCITD, 
and  pubUshed  by  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  November  15,  1971. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Nov.  15,  19711 

Joint    Inoustrt-Oovkrnmbnt    Study — Ways 

To  Cut  Paperwork  Listed 

(By  Arthur  E.  Baylis) 

Be  siu-e  to  attach  a  large  question  mark 
to  any  expected  profits  whenever  a  lot  of 
paperwork  is  involved.  In  international  trade, 
where  papers  often  seem  to  outweigh  the 
cargo,  tlie  paper  barrier  can  be  likened  to 
an  'iron  curtain"  both  in  restraining  this 
trade  and  In  making  It  unprofitable. 

Iniernatlonal  traders  have  long  recognized 
the  need  to  reduce  paperwork  and  the  pro- 
cedures and  processes  that  result.  But.  be- 
cause of  the  complexities  caused  by  the  many 
parlies  Involved,  age-old  habits,  geographic 
Beparation  of  the  parties,  government  laws 
and  practices,  and  the  different  individual 
requirements,  any  progress  toward  Increas- 
ing profits  by  reducing  paperworks  has  been 
too  slow  to  tie  recognized. 

NEW  STUDY  POINTS  WAT 

Now.  at  last,  there  may  be  a  better  chance 
to  solve  the  international  paperwork  prob- 
lem by  fully  Identifying  what  it  is.  Such 
identiflcation  is  contained  in  the  results  of 
a  two-year  research  study  Just  completed 
by  the  National  Committee  on  International 
Trade  Documentation  and  the  office  of 
facllllation  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT). 

The  title  of  this  study  "Paperwork  or  Prof- 
its?— In  International  Trade"  raises  the 
fundamental  question.  I.e..  do  you  want 
paperwork  or  do  you  want  more  profits? 
Equally  important  for  those  companies  that 
have  found  international  trading  to  be  too 
complex  and  risky  to  be  attractive,  the  re- 
port aims  at  offering  assistance  through 
simplifying  the  papers  and  the  procedures 
that  they  activate. 

The  study  carefully  analyzes  125  types  of 
docximents  that  were  Involved  In  the  ship- 
ments studied.  Such  an  analysis  exposes  each 
one  of  these  documents  in  such  a  way  as  to 
identify  each  party  that  participated  in  the 
document,  the  high,  the  low,  and  the  aver- 
age dollar  and  man-hour  costs  for  prepara- 
tion and  processing,  and  the  specific  other 
documents  that  were  inter-related  with  the 
one  being  analyzed. 

DROP  8  5   OP    125 

The  report  concludes  with  the  grouping  of 
documents  most  frequently  used,  those  less 
frequently  used,  and  those  used  for  special 
purposes.  In  such  groupings  the  study  con- 
cludes by  identifying  those  documents  rec- 
ommended to  be  eliminated.  These  total  86 
documents  out  of  the  initial  125  and  result 
in  total  savings  of  about  »1.165,  representing 
the  total  cost  for  a  single  time  use  of  each 
of  the  documents  classified  as  being  unneces- 
sary. 

The  report  contains  28  specific  recommen- 
dations, and  each  are  discussed  in  detail,  and 
are  followed  by  a  list  that  shows  the  party  or 
parties  most  responsible  for  Implementing 
each  recommendation.  The  summary  of  rec- 
ommendations is  listed  in  three  categories: 
(1)  General.  (2)  Oovernment,  and  (3)  Indus- 
try In  these  categories,  the  summary  of  rec- 
ommendations Is  as  follows: 

GENERAL 

1  Accelerate  programs  In  Industry  and 
governments  to  adopt  the  U.S.  Standard  Mas- 
ter format  for  trade  and  transportation 
documentatlotL 

a.  Develop  a  standard  transportation  com- 


modity description  and  code  system  and  ap- 
ply the  system  to  government  and  commer- 
cial international  shipments. 

3.  Provide  a  designated  area  within  each 
data  block  of  the  U.S.  Standard  Master  and 
aligned  forms  for  Insertion  of  appropriate 
standard  commodity  and  other  codes. 

4.  Encourage  countries  requiring  consvilar 
invoices  to  relax  their  requirements  and  ac- 
cept authenticated  commercial  invoices 
instead. 

5.  Eliminate,  by  mutual  consent,  require- 
ments for  translation  of  liiformation  con- 
tained on  documents  into  the  language  of 
destination  country  and  agree  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  originating  country  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  consviltates.  customs,  consignees, 
banks  and  other  Interested  parlies. 

6.  Apply  the  time  required  for  preparation 
and  processing  of  documents  as  one  criterion 
in  a  program  designed  to  simplify  and  elimi- 
nate documents. 

7.  Encourage  exporters,  shippers,  forward- 
ers and  carriers  to  make  wider  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  simplified  export 
statistical  reports. 

8.  Use  a  standard  control  number  to  iden- 
tify documents  throughout  a  transaction. 

9.  Replace  the  government  bill  of  lading 
with  the  commercial  bill  of  lading  which 
now  is  aligned  with  the  U.S.  Standard  Mas- 
ter for  International  Trade. 

10.  Review,  sponsor  and  approve  all  exist- 
ing, new  or  revised  transport  documents  on 
a  centrally  coordinated  basis. 

11.  Sponsor  and  encourage  programs  of 
statistical  exchange  between  the  US  and 
other  countries  on  a  bl-Iateral  basis  to  re- 
duce documentation  and  simplify  collection 
of  import — export  data. 

12.  Promote  inter-government  programs  lo 
eliminate  "counter-documentation"  Imposed 
by  one  country  in  response  to  actions  taken 
by  another  country. 

13.  Encourage  other  governments  to  grant 
reasonable  tolerances  lietween  Import  license 
and  actual  shipment  data. 

14.  Simplify,  combine,  standardize,  and 
align  Import  entry  documentation  with  the 
U.S.  Standard  Master  for  International  Trade 
to  reduce  the  complexity  of  Import  docu- 
mentation. 

15.  Increase  the  dollar  celling  for  Informal 
entry  of  merchtuidise. 

16.  Examine  customs  forms,  practices  and 
procedures  Involved  In  administering  draw- 
back to:  (a)  simplify  the  method  by  which 
applicants  can  qualify:  and.  (b)  provide  for 
payment  of  drawt>ack  to  certified  recipients 
on  a  current  basis. 

17.  Provide  that  customs  adopt  commer- 
cially acceptable  methods  of  payments  for 
import  duties. 

18.  Replace  all  special  AID  international 
forms  with  standard  commercial  documents. 

19.  Simplify  regulations  and  procedures  for 
the  issuance  of  export  licenses  by  the  Office 
of  Export  Control. 

20.  Continue  to  align  documents  with  the 
U.S.  Standard  Master,  and  update  related 
procedures. 

21.  Permit  certification  statements  on  the 
sale  or  transport  doctunente  as  substitutes  for 
preparing  separate  docim:ients. 

22.  Expand  NCITD's  rede  as  industry's  focal 
poiat  for  evaluating  and  coordinating  new  or 
revised  trade  and  transportation  documenta- 
tion proposals. 

23.  Review  prescribed  documents  and  pro- 
cedures with  those  introduced  by  new  inter- 
national transportation  techniques  to  obtain 
maximum  simplification,  standardization  and 
consolidation. 

24.  Develop  compatible  automated  data 
processing  (ADP)  coding  systems  for  data 
transmissions  for  International  traffic. 

25.  Consolidate  letter  of  credit  documents 
and  related  procedures  and  use  credit  for- 
malities based  on  financial  criteria  rather 
than  on  reliance  on  transportation  docu- 
ments. 


26.  Provide  that  financial  and  insurance 
interests  establish  modern  documentation 
standards  that  will  satisfy  their  requirements 
without  reviewing  shipment  transport  papers 
and  without  requiring  originals  of  underlying 
p.'ipers. 

27.  Authorize  using  of  copies  of  bills  of 
lading  for  aircraft,  ocean  carrier  and  con- 
tainer outbound  and  Inbound  cargo  mani- 
fests In  lieu  of  septerately  prepared  manifesti 

28.  Pem.it  the  seller,  rather  than  the 
buyer,  to  assume  major  transport  and  c.  m- 
mercial    documentation    responsibilities. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  why.  at 
3ut)8tantlal  expense,  it  was  found  to  be  nec- 
essary to  embark  on  such  a  two-year  tedium 
In  the  first  place. 

Just  as  an  ailing  Individual  may  often  be 
shviiited  from  one  specialized  doctor  to  aii- 
other  in  the  process  of  diagnosing  a  phy.Mcal 
problem,  an  International  shipment,  or  a 
cargo,  must  pass  the  inspection  and  careful 
diagnosis  of  many  "doctors"  before  us 
health,  as  shown  by  its  safe  and  acveplcd 
delivery,  can  be  assured. 

MANY    UNKNOWNS 

Total  hviinan  diagnosis  is  now  roul.i.e. 
no  matter  how  many  doctors  it  may  take, 
but  international  cargo  diagnosis,  up  to 
now,  has  never  been  consolidated,  and  the 
total  knowledge  and  expense  of  all  that 
happens  in  tiie  international  paperwork 
sphere  has  never  been  catalogued. 

In  the  attempt  to  Identify  all  of  the  mov- 
ing parts  to  any  international  transaction, 
each  specific  action  that  creates  papers  or 
causes  them  to  be  processed  must  be  identi- 
fied and  analyzed.  It  was  In  an  attempt  to 
do  this  that  the  study  was  started.  NCITD. 
representing  all  types  of  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  the  DOT.  representing  the  govern- 
mental interests,  had  a  common  desire  for 
complete  information.  This  led  NCITD  and 
DOT  to  conduct  the  study  jointly. 

Through  the  employment  of  field  research 
teams,  a  large  number  of  Individual  cases 
representing  specific  shipments  provided  the 
Input  data  for  the  study.  The  input  data  of 
the  shipments  studied  was  continued  u;itil 
all  major  world  trade  markets  had  been 
sampled  on  both  U.S.  exports  as  well  as  im- 
ports. This  sampling  also  covered  a  bror.d 
spectrum  of  the  major  commodities  moving 
in  world  trade.  TTie  shipment  cases  sampled 
included  'participation  by  many  NCITD 
member  companies  as  well  as  those  who  are 
not  members,  and  in  addition  many  U.S. 
government  shipments  were  included. 

In  each  case  studied,  attempts  were  made 
to  analyze  each  piece  of  paper  ai^d  its  re- 
lated procedures  that  resulted  from  the  time 
an  order  was  received  until  the  shipment 
was  delivered  at  destination.  Such  an  anal- 
ysis sought  to  find  answers  to  such  questions 
as:  who  prepared  and  processed  the  papers: 
what  trade  practices  or  procedures  caused 
the  papers  to  be  necessary:  what  did  they 
accomplish;  how  many  others  did  they  over- 
lap or  duplicate;  and  how  much  did  they 
ccst  In  dollars  and  man-hours? 

Following  such  scrutiny  of  many  thou- 
sands of  papers  and  processes,  the  study  then 
sought  to  consolidate  all  of  the  activity  and 
to  show  how  many  of  the  papers  and  prac- 
tices could  be  combined  with  others  or  elim- 
inated entirely. 

PAPERWORK   DETAnXD 

Some  of  the  startling  statistics  resulting 
from  the  study  show  that : 

A  total  of  46  different  types  of  firms  and 
government  agencies  regularly  are  Involved 
In  International  trade.  ...  As  many  as  28  of 
these  parties  may  have  participated  in  a 
single  export  shipment. 

A  total  of  125  different  types  of  documents 
are  In  regular  and  special  use.  .  .  .  The  125 
types  of  documents  represent  more  than  1,- 
000  separate  forms.  ...  A  total  of  80  types 
of  documents  are  in  a  regular  as  opposed  to 
45  In  special  use. 
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Average  shtpmenta  involve  46  separate  doc- 
uments, with  an  average  of  more  than  360 
copies  a  shipment  being  employed.  .  .  .  U.S. 
International  trade  annually  creates  an  esti- 
mated 828  ntUlion  documents  and  these  gen- 
erate an  estimated  6.5  billion  copies. 

Average  export  and  Import  shipments, 
totaled  together,  required  64  man-hours  to 
prepare  and  process,  with  36'^  man-hours 
needed  for  an  average  export  shipment  and 
2T.i  man-hours  for  an  average  Import  ship- 
ment. 

Average  documentation  cost  per  Interna- 
tional shipment  amounts  to  $351.04,  $375.77 
for  exports  and  $320.58  for  Imports.  .  .  .  On 
the  basis  of  current  shipping  volumes,  total 
documentation  costs  aggregate  almost  $6  5 
billion  a  year,  and  represent  7.6  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  total  U  S.  expor;  and  import 
shipments. 

In  this  publication.  "Paperwork  or  Profits? 
In  International  Trade."  there  appears  to  be 
something  for  everyone  that  Is  involved,  or 
who  wishes  to  become  Involved,  in  world 
trade.  All  of  the  data  contained  la  the  report 
Is  based  on  cases  studied  and  therefore  re- 
flects accurately  the  true  picture  of  what  is 
happening  with  documents  and  paperwork 
procedures  today. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts  devel- 
oped, like  all  conclusions,  may  be  subject  to 
differences  of  opinion.  They  are  not  Intended 
to  be  Infallible,  but  Instead  have  been  pre- 
sented In  an  effort  to  stimulate  effective 
action. 

Likewise,  the  resulting  28  reconunenda- 
tions  may  not  be  all-lncluslve.  but  are  be- 
lieved to  represent  the  framework  around 
which  progress  Is  eliminating  and  simplify- 
ing documents  can  be  made. 

The  guidelines  set  up  in  this  new  report 
may  indeed  provide  the  keys  through  which 
the  annual  documentation  costs  of  U.S.  in- 
ternational trade,  now  running  more  than 
$6  5  billion  each  year,  can  be  drastically  re- 
duced and  the  procedures  so  simpllfled  as  to 
afford  full  advantage  of  modem  systems  of 
data  transmission  and  high  speed  transpor- 
tation. 
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BRIANS  SONG 


I  Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  • 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  your  attention  an  extraordinary 
film  that  was  telecast  on  November  30 
over  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
work. The  film  was  "Brian's  Song."  and 
it  told  the  true  story  of  two  Chicago 
Bears  football  players.  One  was  white — 
Brian  Piccolo,  a  southern  boy  out  of 
Wake  Forest  College — the  other  was 
black,  GsJe  Sayers  from  Kansas.  WhUe 
they  were  rivals  for  the  same  position 
they  became  the  first  plajers  of  different 
races  to  room  together.  They  came  to 
know  one  another  as  human  beings — as 
members  of  the  human  race. 

Two  years  ago,  as  their  careers  and 
friendship  blossomed,  Piccolo  was  tragi- 
cally struck  down  by  cancer.  He  died 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  young  daugh- 
ters. 

The  Screen  Gems  production  which 
told  this  story  of  death  was,  irraiically, 
full  of  life.  It  was  beautifully  written  by 
William  Blinn.  Its  characters  were  fully - 
developed  people  facing  real  problems, 
and  they  were  portrayed  magiiiflcently 
by  two  young  actors,  James  Caan  and 
BUly  Dee  Williams. 

Leonard  Goldberg,  the  vice  president 
in  (diarge  of  production  for  Screen  Gems, 
his  producer  Paul  Junger  Witt  and  the 


director  Buzz  Kulik,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  fine  film. 

We  see  and  hear  so  much  about  hate 
on  television,  in  dramas  as  well  as  in 
newscasts — it  is  time  a  few  stories  about 
friendship  and  love  were  told,  too.  Per- 
haps "Brian's  Song"  will  encourage 
more  young  people  to  realize  that  there 
is  love  and  compassion  in  America,  if 
you  seek  it. 

Screen  Gems  is  to  be  commended,  as  is 
its  parent  corporation,  Coliunbia  Pic- 
tiu-es.  Inc.,  for  having  lavished  such 
tender  love  and  care  on  what  is  one  of 
the  truly  moving  television  and  screen 
achievements  of  recent  years. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    OF    DAVID 
PACKARD 

I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  I  take  note  of  the 
resignation  of  David  Packard  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  3  years  he  has  served  in  this 
vital  position  I  have  come  to  know  Dave 
Packard  as  a  dedicated  and  patriotic 
American  whose  every  waking  moment 
has  been  devoted  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  Nation. 

That  he  is  leaving  us  now  for  personal 
reasons  is  a  severe  blow  to  ail  of  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  and  have  seen 
in  his  strength  and  his  great  contribu- 
tions an  inspiration  for  all  of  us  to  make 
the  extra  effort  to  keep  our  Nation  free. 

Li  his  years  as  the  No.  2  man  at  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Dave  Packard 
has  left  a  record  of  distinguished  sei-vice. 
The  work  he  has  done  enables  our  Nation 
to  obtain  more  defense,  at  less  cost,  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case.  The  Defense 
Department  works  better  because  Dave 
Packard  has  worked  so  hard.  The  mili- 
tary defense  of  the  United  States  is  in  a 
better  positon  to  face  the  daily  task  of 
keeping  us  free  than  it  was  in  the  days 
before  Dave  Packard  gave  so  fully  of 
himself  in  the  important  work  entrusted 
to  him. 

So.  it  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  see 
Dave  Packard  leave  his  desk  at  Defense. 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  his  service 
stands  as  a  hallmark  and  he  will  be 
missed  in  goverrunent. 


THE  FIRST  1,000  DAYS — ONE  LEGIS- 
LATOR'S VIEWPOINT 

t  Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  an<}  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8,  1957,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
rose  on  the  Senate  floor  to  criticize  the 
spending  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. At  that  time,  the  $71.8  bil- 
Uon  budget  was  the  largest  peacetime 
budget  in  history.  In  the  book,  "Portrait 
of  an  Arizonan"  by  Edwin  McDowell,  he 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  felt  badly  about  it  but  It  was  something 
I  felt  I  had  to  do.  After  all,  we  Republicans 
had  promised  a  change  from  the  blg-spendlng 


policies  of  the  Democrats  and  we  were  simply 
promising  more  of  the  same. 

There  is  a  concern  amcHig  many  of  us 
today  just  as  Senator  Goldwater  felt 
and  expressed  in  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  today  is  even 
greater.  The  world  is  far  different  from 
what  it  was  in  1957.  Our  military  su- 
periority has  dwindled.  Inflation,  only 
warned  about  then,  is  a  reality.  We  are 
virtually  on  bended  knees  asking  conces- 
sions from  our  erstwhile  allies.  Yet,  the 
administration  today  charts  a  course 
much  different  than  the  change  we 
promised  in  1968,  even  though  we  prom- 
ised changes  a  weary  electorate  sought. 

The  evidence  to  back  this  contention  is 
extensive  and  well-nigh  irrefutable,  and 
the  object  of  this  speech  In  part  will  be 
to  set  this  evidence  on  the  record.  At 
home  and  abroad,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  continued  and  even  accelerated 
the  drift  of  national  policies  to  the  left  in 
many  areas  rather  than  moving  the  Na- 
tion toward  a  moderate  conservatism 
which  supporters  of  the  President  in 
1968  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  occasional  forays  to  the 
right  and  been  free  with  conservative 
language,  but  the  record  overall  supports 
the  celebrated  dictum  of  liberal  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania: 

We  get  the  action,  and  the  conservatives 
get  the  rhetoric. 

From  the  President's  announcement  of 
a  revolutionary  welfare  program  in  a 
conservative-sounding  speech  to  John 
Mitchell's  advice  to  civil  rights  leaders  to 
"watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we  say." 
presentation  of  liberal  policies  in  the  ver- 
bal trappings  of  conservatism  has  become 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  difficult  at  tliis  stage  to  recall  the 
statements  the  President  made  about  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  during  the  1968 
campaign — so  abruptly  has  he  departed 
from  so  many  assertions  and  so  great  has 
been  the  alteration  in  political  climate 
as  a  result  of  his  reversal.  Among  other 
things,  in  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  stud  repeat- 
edly that  we  needed  a  dispersal  of  Fed- 
eral power,  demanded  restraints  on  Fed- 
eral spending,  flatly  opposed  wage  and 
price  controls,  called  for  abolition  of  the 
Job  Corps,  attacked  the  idea  of  a  guar- 
anteed aimuai  income,  promised  an  end 
to  the  surtax,  and  so  forth.  Given  the 
various  nuances  and  balancing  phrases, 
his  domestic  presentation  was  strongly 
conservative. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  story  was  much 
the  same.  Mr.  Nixon  attacked  the  Idea 
of  defense  parity  with  the  Soviets  and 
said  America  must  strive  for  strategic 
superiority,  opposed  credits  to  nations 
dealing  with  North  Vietnam,  recom- 
mended a  tightening  economic  quaran- 
tine on  Cuba,  said  Communist  China 
should  be  neither  admitted  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  nor  granted  American  recog- 
nition imtil  it  proved  itself  a  law-abid- 
ing power,  and  in  general  assailed  the 
incumbent  administration  for  policies  of 
cold  war  weakness.  His  stand  on  these 
issues,  despite  a  softening  of  the  old 
anti-Communist  image,  was  In  keeping 
with  his  reputation  as  a  knowIedgeaUe 
opponent  of  communism  and  attuned  to 
the  concerns  of  his  conservative  siip- 
porters. 
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On  most  of  these  Issiies,  the  President 
as  of  1971  has  reversed  his  stands  of 
1968.  In  matters  of  domestic  policy,  the 
most  notable  feature  of  Preaident  Nix- 
on's performance  has  beoi  his  readiness 
not  merely  to  contiaue  but  to  expand 
upon  the  social  and  economic  programs 
of  his  Democratic  predecessors. 

During  the  early  phases  of  his  admin- 
istration, the  President  attempted  mar- 
ginal restraints  on  Democratic  spending 
policies  and  concomitant  long-term  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply.  Even  here, 
however,  the  effort  was  half-hearted  at 
best — an  attempt  to  practice  economy 
around  the  edges  while  refusing  to  chal- 
lenge and.  therefore,  tacitly  sanctioning 
the  revolutionary  domestic  programs 
launched  by  the  two  previous  administra- 
tions. 

The  first  3  years  of  this  administration 
have  produced  enormous  budgetary  defi- 
cits which  will  amount  by  current  esti- 
mates to  something  like  $60  billion — a 
peacetime  record  for  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. Administration  brochures  boast 
that  we  are  for  the  first  time  spending 
more  money  for  social  welfare  than  for 
defense.  And,  earlier  this  year,  the  Pres- 
ident himself  asserted  that — 

I  am  now  a  Keyneslan  In  economics. 

The  $229  billion  Federal  budget  and 
potential  $30  billion  deficit  for  this  fis- 
cal year  are  not,  it  should  be  stressed,  im- 
mutable facts  of  natore  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  powerless  to  change. 
While  spending  authcHizations  must  be 
voted  by  Congress,  the  administration 
has  many  weapons  at  Its  di^osal — in- 
cluding its  original  budget  recommenda- 
tions, its  lobbying  and  QaiscQ  activities 
on  the  Hill,  its  influence  with  Republican 
Congressmen,  and  the  Presidential  veto. 
With  only  sporadic  exceptions  such  as 
the  veto  of  the  child  development  pro- 
gram, these  weapons  have  not  been  used 
in  behalf  of  economic  coDsenratism;  on 
many  occasions,  indeed,  they  have  been 
thrown  into  the  balance  to  insure  that 
radical-liberal  programs  were  continued 
or  strengthened. 

Thus  administration  pressares  have 
been  deployed  to  salvage  such  New 
Frontier-Great  Society  programs  as  OEO, 
model  cities,  and  other  projects  wiiieh 
many  of  my  conservative  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  are  often  little  more  than 
f resits  for  leftward  poiitics. 

Also,  the  President  has  proposed  what 
only  can  be  termed  a  radical  family  as- 
sistance plan  which  could  double  the 
number  of  people  on  welfare.  He  has 
come  up  with  his  own  variant  of  "na- 
tional health  insurance";  launched  a  de- 
termined effort  to  override  local  zoning 
and  building  codes;  and  proposed  an  en- 
largement of  Federal  aid  pEOgrams  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  including  higher  educa- 
tion. We  are  informed  that  in  several  of 
these  eases  the  Presidaat  v»infta>if  was  in- 
different to  what  hacHPened  to  such  ptx>- 
grams — or  even  mildly  opposed  to  their 
continuation — but  that  such  administra- 
tion app(dntees  as  Dooald  Ruxnafdd. 
George  Romney.  and  Dantel  Moynihan 
insisted  that  the  pragruas  be  eonfcinaed 
and  that  the  Preaident  stotfiiky  ac<ipiiesced 
in  these  urgiags,  a  passive  vlctiin  at  zeal- 
ous subordinates.  Since  the  subordinates 


were  there  because  the  Presidoit  ap- 
pointed than,  however,  this  explanation 
does  not  alter  tte  refiponsibllity  for  what 
happened  or  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
President's  campaign  {hedges  on  such  is- 
sues have  been  flagrantly  violated. 

The  President  has  capped  the  perform- 
ance with  his  program  of  peacetime  wage 
and  price  controls — a  scapegoating  tac- 
tic historically  employed  by  inflationist 
govemmoits  to  blame  their  own  malfea- 
sance on  private  cltiz^is,  a  policy  which 
he  himself  liad  repeatedly  denounced  on 
previous  occasions.  Nothing  I  am  afraid 
better  ssmibollses  his  flight  from  conserv- 
ative principle  than  this  basic  reversal 
of  policy.  The  best  commentary  on  the 
whole  program  is  provided,  in  fact,  by 
the  President's  statement  of  June  17, 
1970: 

Now,  here  is  what  I  wlU  not  do.  I  will  not 
take  this  nation  down  the  road  of  wage  and 
price  controls,  however  pcAltically  expedient 
that  may  seem.  Controls  and  rationing  may 
seem  like  an  easy  way  out,  but  they  are  really 
an  easy  way  In — to  more  trouble,  to  the  ex- 
plosion that  follows  wben  you  try  to  clam;p  a 
lid  on  a  rising  head  of  steam  without  turning 
down  the  Are  under  the  pot.  Wage  and  prtc« 
controls  only  postpone  a  day  of  reckoning. 
And  in  so  doing,  they  rob  every  American  of  a 
very  important  part  of  his  freedom. 

The  area  of  domestic  performance  in 
which  this  administration  has  repre- 
sented a  clear  improvement  is  In  the 
realm  of  the  "social  issues" — law  and 
order,  social  engineering,  permissiveness, 
and  so  on.  By  far  the  most  widely  ac- 
claimed of  the  President's  initiatives  has 
been  his  approach  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Warren  Burger  and  Harry  Blackmun,  his 
first  two  aHWintments.  appear  on  the 
record  to  date  as  moderate  "social  issue" 
conservatives,  and  Nixon's  more  recent 
appointees,  Lewis  Powell  and  William 
RehnquLs.,  seem  even  more  so.  There  is 
no  question  that  court  nominations  by  a 
Democrat  President  would  have  been  far 
to  the  left  of  those  selected  by  President 
Nixon,  i^nH  this  is  an  obvious  consolation 
to  conservatives.  The  court  is  exhibit  A 
in  the  argiiment  that  conservatives 
should  support  the  President. 

Unfortimately.  exhibit  B  is  hard  to 
come  up  with. 

For  example,  while  the  President  has 
talked  against  busing,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  pressed  suits  requiring 
busing  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Educaticm,  and  Welfare  has  issued  orders 
requiring  school  districts  to  adopt  racial 
balance  formulas. 

If  the  President's  domestic  perform- 
ance is  bad,  the  foreign  pcdiey  record, 
save  possibly  for  Vietnam,  is  far  from 
what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  in  1968. 
The  principal  impact  of  the  President's 
cold  war  conduct  has  been  to  confirm  and 
deepen  the  Illusion  of  detente — again  in 
direct  defiance  of  his  statempntji  across 
the  years  «riri  many  specific  pledges  made 
when  running  for  the  Presidency  3  years 
ago.  Considering  the  fact  that  his  public 
r^utation  was  made  as  a  tough  and 
knowledgeable  anti-Communist,  this  has 
been  his  principal  aixistasy.  And.  because 
ft  Involves  the  question  of  our  national 
survival.  It  is  also  the  most  frightening. 

Again,  ttkere  are  aspects  of  the  admin- 
istration's poUcy  with  which  conserva- 


tives have  found  themselves  in  agree- 
ment— chiefly  his  refusal  to  bow  to 
frenetic  pressures  for  an  imiDediate  pull- 
out  in  Vietnam  and  his  limited  foray  into 
Cambodia  ai^  Laos  for  the  sake  of  Viet- 
namization.  While  the  Vietnamization 
formula  seems  successful  at  the  present 
time,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  how 
long  it  will  remain  viable  as  the  admin  - 
istraticMi  begins  to  conciliate  Red  China 
and  permits  that  Communist  monolith 
to  enter  the  power  vacuum  being  created 
by  our  rapid  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  truly  disturbing  item,  however,  is 
the  President's  apparent  belief  that  he 
can  somehow  cut  a  deal  with  the  rival 
Communist  powers  of  Red  China  and 
Russia  as  is  evidenced  by  a  multitude  of 
actions.  Including  his  scheduled  summit 
meetings  in  Peking  and  Moscow,  and  the 
SALT  talks. 

Stepping  up  of  the  volume  of  our  trade 
with  Communist  coimtries  everywhere, 
including  a  truck  factory  for  Moscow, 
presiding  over  a  further  deterioration  of 
our  nuclear  defense  arsenal ;  standing  by 
while  Communist  China  entered  the 
United  Nations  and  Nationalist  China 
was  expelled;  and  in  general  extending 
the  strategy  of  conciliation  and  retreat 
which  constituted  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
foreign  policy  would  be  some  of  the  ac- 
tions we  cannot  possibly  defend. 

During  the  1968  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
Ciiina.  and  the  Communist  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe : 

I  believe,  as  far  as  those  countrlea  are 
concerned,  the  United  States  should  not  pro- 
vide any  credits  or  anything  that  could  be 
treated  as.  or  classified  as,  aid  to  those  na- 
tions if  they  persist  in  trading  or  aiding  the 
enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

Now,  in  a  $140-million  deal  with  Mos- 
cow, his  administration  is  providing  food 
gi-ains  to  the  Soviets  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  On  a  trip  to  the  UB.SJl.. 
Conunerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  told 
Red  trade  officials : 

Restrictions  have  been  reduced  greatly  in 
ihe  last  year  and  we  are  In  the  constant 
process  of  reducing  them. 

That  statement  is  sui^xirted  by  esti- 
mates that  UJS.  licenses  for  export  of 
potentially  defense-rtiated  items  to  the 
SovieU  increased  tenfold  in  1971— $1.2 
bclhon  compared  to  $118  million  tbe  pre- 
vlotoycar. 

Of  particular  interest,  in  view  of  the 
President's  statement  about  Soviet  bloc 
aid  to  North  Vietnam,  has  been  the  ad- 
ministration'B  effort  to  secnre  conslme- 
tion  of  a  massive  tinck  factory  complex 
by  American  firms  for  the  Soviets.  The 
Commerce  Department  has  issued  a  host 
ot  Beenses  for  this  deal,  desfMte  stated 
objections  to  such  transactions  t^  the 
Pentagon  and  despite  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  aa  estimate  last  sprii^  by  TJS. 
News  k  Wortd  Report,  the  Kremlin  is 
supplying  some  359  tracks  a  month  to 
Hanoi — trucks  used  to  transport  tbe  ma- 
terials of  war  down  the  Ho  CU  Ifinh 
Trail  for  use  in  caabrnt  againoi  Ameiiean 
foreee^ 

While  building  op  its  trade  witta  tbe 
Conmianlstak  this  adBotnistratiaD  con- 
tinued tbe  JohnsoD-lostituted  boycott  of 
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antl-Coaununlst  Rhodesia.  This  policy, 
allegedly  required  to  keep  faith  with 
Britain  and  adhere  to  the  dictates  of  the 
United  Nations,  had  the  result  of  cutting 
off  American  access  to  Rhodesiam 
chrome,  a  metal  necessary  to  our  de- 
fenses. The  deflciency  was  supplied  by 
purchasing  chrome  from  the  Soviet 
Union — at  vastly  inflated  prices.  The  ab- 
siirdity  of  the  procedure  prompted  a  bi- 
partisan majority  in  Congress  to  vote 
through  a  conunonsense  requirement 
that  importation  of  materials  from  an 
antl-Commimlst  nation  could  not  be 
barred  so  long  as  the  same  materials 
were  imported  from  a  Commimist  one. 
Until  Congress  moved,  our  administra- 
tion had  done  nothing  to  alter  this  self- 
defeating  policy. 

Add  to  this  the  disaster  area  of  our 
China  policy — the  master  strategem  by 
which  the  President  and  his  chief  foreign 
policy  adviser,  Henry  Kissinger,  managed 
to  exalt  Communist  China  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  world,  acquiesce  in  Peking's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations,  and  per- 
mit our  aUy  Nationalist  China  to  be 
ousted.  In  the  wake  of  this  debacle,  the 
administration  helped  inspire  a  siirge  of 
anger  against  the  world  body — anger 
which  was  thoroughly  justified,  but 
which,  from  the  President's  standpoint, 
had  the  advantage  of  diverting  pubUc 
displeasure  from  himself. 

The  tuimlnistration's  responsibility  iA 
manifest  on  several  counts:  The  general 
softening  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Peking, 
Initiated  by  the  President;  the  adminis- 
tration's acquiescence  in  Red  China's 
entry,  ignoring  all  legal  questions  con- 
cerning Peking's  inadmissibility;  its 
capitulation  on  the  legal  issue  of  whether 
the  veto  power  could  be  used  to  block  Red 
China's  admission;  Mr.  Nixon's  refusal  to 
use  our  considerable  economic  leverage  to 
bring  the  UJ*.  into  line  and.  finally,  the 
exquisite  timing  by  which  Mr.  Kissinger 
was  dispatched  on  yet  another  prestige- 
conferring  trip  to  China  precisely  at  the 
time  the  U.N.  was  getting  ready  for  its 
crucial  vote. 

These  maneuvers  have  been  explained 
to  imhappy  conservatives  as  an  example 
of  realpolitik  necessary  to  serve  our  self- 
Interest.  Just  how  our  interests  or  those 
of  the  free  world  have  been  served,  how- 
ever, is  difficult  to  determine.  On  the 
readings  to  date,  our  China  policy  has 
undercut  the  effective  anti -Commimist 
forces  in  Asia — not  only  the  regime  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Taiwan,  but  also 
the  anti -Communist  Sato  government  in 
Japan  and  in  South  Korea.  The  Presi- 
dent's strategy  has  dispirited  anti-Com- 
munist leaders  throughout  the  Pacific, 
and  given  the  friends  of  Communist 
China  enormous  impetus.  The  adminis- 
tration has  handed  the  Communists  a 
monumental  victory,  gratuitously  and 
with  barely  a  sign  of  struggle. 

If  the  China  debacle  has  been  the  Pres- 
ident's most  speculsur  cold  war  failure, 
it  may  not  be  the  most  serious.  The  most 
grievloxis  default  of  the  administration 
has  apparently  occurred  in  the  realm  of 
def  eaose.  Again  inspection  shows  that  the 
White  House  has  made  marginal  ges- 
tures to  ooDserratiTe  (vinlon.  but  these 
have  been  marginal  indeed.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  defense  policy  has  been 


f  uUy  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  approach 
to  matters  of  defense  and,  insofar  as  such 
things  are  measurable,  to  the  left  of  the 
stance  assumed  by  President  Johnson. 

Long  since  abandoned  in  the  adminis- 
tration's defense  policy  is  any  mention  of 
"superiority"  or  strategic  "edge."  In- 
stead, the  talk  is  of  "sufBcIency" — a 
noti(m  difOcult  to  distinguish  from  the 
Johnsonian  concept  of  "parity"  attacked 
in  1968.  Little  if  anything  has  been  done 
to  upgrade  the  condition  of  our  arsenal 
which,  as  pointed  out  in  a  special  study 
compiled  by  Dr.  William  Schneider  for 
the  American  Conservative  Union,  repre- 
sents in  its  delapidation  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  American  security. 

As  Dr.  Schneider  notes,  our  Strategic 
Air  Command  is  the  merest  shadow  of  its 
former  self— some  450  long-range  bomb- 
ers compared  to  2.200  medium  and  long- 
range  planes  a  few  years  back.  There  has 
been  a  simultaneous  slowdown  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  missile  technology,  par- 
ticularly antimissile  defenses. 

In  the  two  previous  administrations, 
disarmament  theoreticians  like  Walt 
Rostow,  Jerome  Wiesner,  and  a  coterie 
attached  to  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis  devised  the  notion  that  we  must 
get  rid  of  weapons  systems  "provocative" 
to  the  Communists  or  "destabilizing"  to 
the  cold  war  balance  of  terror.  The  major 
point  of  this  theory  was  that  we  should 
not  try  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
Communists,  and  that  anything  we  could 
do  to  avoid  the  strengthening  of  our 
defenses  was  all  to  the  good.  Considered 
particularly  anathema  in  this  concep- 
tion were  manned  bombers — first  strike 

weapons  and  therefore  "provocative" 

and  antimissile  defenses,  which  by  pro- 
tecting our  own  people  from  potential 
destruction  would  make  the  Commimlsts 
uneasy.  Far  better,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  disarmament  bufis,  to  reassure  the 
Communists  by  not  protecting  our  own 

people   from    potential    annihilation a 

move  which  has  the  added  benefit  of 
keeping  our  population  terrorized  and 
therefore  receptive  to  disarmament. 

These  notions  are  so  close  to  clinical 
lunacy  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  any 
administration,  even  one  controlled  by 
liberal  Democrats,  would  predicate  a  na- 
tional policy  upon  them.  Still  harder  to 
believe,  but  true  nonetheless,  is  that  a 
supposedly  conservative  and  anti-Com- 
munist administration  would  adopt  such 
ideas  and  make  them  the  basis  for  its 
policy  as  well.  This  is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  President's  stance  on  ABM.  for- 
mulated exactly  along  the  lines  of  dis- 
armament lobby  reasoning.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  March  14, 1969.  statement  an- 
nouncing replacement  of  the -Johnson 
Sentinel  program  with  the  Safeguard 
system  stressed  that  we  were  forsaking 
population  defense  smd  that  Safeguard 
therefore  was  not  "provocative."  The 
point  was  driven  home  by  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  in 
an  appearance  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Safeguard.  Mr.  Packard  asserted,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  population  defense. 
It  was  planned  instead  "to  emphasize  de- 
fense of  our  retaliatory  forces.  Further, 
those  Safeguard  sites  planned  for  Initial 
deployment  in  ICBM  fields  defend  some 
of  the  most  sparsely  populated  portions 
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of  the  United  States."  As  for  protests 
against  mulUple-targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles, Mr.  Packard  pointed  out  that 

The  anudl  aire  of  the  MIRVed  warhMda 
resiUted  In  »  lower  capabUlty  In  our  forcM 
to  destroy  Soviet  retalUtory  forces  th*n 
could  otherwise  h«ve  been  the  case. 

Moreover,  he  disclosed,  "this  admin- 
istration made  a  deliberate  decision 
not"— note,  not — "to  Improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  oiu-  MIRV  ...  to  what  was 
and  is  technically  possible." 

Thus  we  make  certain  our  population 
is  not  protected  from  enemy  attack,  while 
simultaneously  insuring  that  our  own 
weapons  carmot  inflict  too  much  damage 
on  the  enemy.  Thus  we  talk  of  standing 
firm  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Asia,  while  moving  to  provide  the  Krem- 
lin with  implements  required  to  prose- 
cute that  aggression.  And  thus  we  speak 
of  peace  auid  international  amity  while 
presiding  over  the  admission  of  the 
world's  principal  aggressor  into  the 
United  Nations. 

Spokesmen  for  the  President  attempt- 
ing to  explain  such  matters  to  distressed 
conservatives  have  a  fairly  stock  set  of 
answers,  all  of  which  boil  down  to  the 
assertion  that  what  the  President  is 
doing  is  the  best  conservatives  can  expect 
and  they  should  be  well  content  with  the 
policies  we  have  enumerated. 

It  is  argued  that  while  the  President 
shares  conservative  concerns  on  the  is- 
sues, he  is  faced  with  intractable  condi- 
tions. He  must  confront,  in  the  first 
place,  a  hostile  Congress  which  wants  to 
go  much  further  in  the  liberal-left  di- 
rection than  does  the  administration, 
and  the  administration's  half-measures 
are  intended  to  prevent  even  worse  things 
from  occurring.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
fact  that  certain  things  must  be  done  for 
political  reasons  even  though  President 
Nixon  himself  may  not  like  them.  There 
is  the  further  fact  that  the  President  has 
to  face  up  to  hostile  pressure  from  the 
media  and  from  marching  mobs,  and 
that  some  of  these  things  must  be  done 
to  placate  these  forces.  The  invariable 
clincher  is  that  any  imaginable  alterna- 
tive to  what  the  President  is  doing  would 
be  Infinitely  worse,  so  conservatives 
should  back  the  President  even  as  he  is 
heading  to  the  left. 

On  examination,  each  of  these  exten- 
uations for  the  President's  policies  ap- 
pears to  be  mistaken.  It  is  not  true,  for 
example,  that  many  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's leftward  Initiatives  are  forced  on 
him  by  a  hostile  Congress.  On  several 
occasions,  indeed,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  there  have  been  Indications 
that  Congress  was  quite  wUllng  to  take 
a  conservative  stand  on  some  issue  and 
representatives  of  the  administration 
have  stepped  in  to  prevent  such  an  out- 
come. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1969 
when  there  was  considerable  sentiment 
here  in  Congress  for  permitting  Gover- 
nors to  have  effective  veto  power  over 
poverty  projects  in  their  States.  Heavy 
lobbsring  by  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  a  re- 
sulting cross-over  of  some  Republican 
votes  prevented  this  reform  from  occor- 
ring.  As  a  result  of  the  administration 
performance,  according  to  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Okbh)  : 
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Congreaa  did  noC  Kchleve  a  tingle  change 
In  the  .  .  .  program  In  terms  of  admlnlstra- 

t^lon In  tenaoB  of  ■truetni'e — In  terms  of  aU 

the  abxises  that  have  occurred — and  In  terma 
of  what  I  think  are  outright  violations  .  .  . 
of  congressional  Intent  .  .  .  The  only  change 
m  the  bill  was  to  say  to  OEO.  "We  will  give 
you  an  additional  $396  million  to  spend  in 
the  way  you  want  to  spend  tt." 

Equally  to  the  point.  Mr.  Nixon  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  use  the  considerable 
leverage  of  his  office  in  other  ways.  As- 
suming a  continuing  tension  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress,  the  obvious 
course  for  a  President  seeking  maximum 
conservative  results  would  be  to  make 
vigoroQS  demands — a  total  end  to  OEO. 
deep  slashes  in  Federal  spending,  a 
"thick"  ABM,  and  so  on.  The  resulting 
compromise  with  the  legi&Iature  would 
fall  somewhere  between  the  President's 
view  and  that  of  Congress.  This  admin- 
istration's course  has  been  quite  dif- 
ferent— the  White  House  proposes  its 
o^ii  variant  of  liberalism  to  be  matched 
against  the  liberalism  of  Congress,  with 
the  resulting  compromise  being  a  mat- 
ter of  administrative  detail  rather  than 
of  substance. 

The  nature  of  this  process  has  been 
well  stated  by  the  National  Observer, 
which  comments  that — 

Unlike  earlier  confUcts  of  Ideology  in 
Washington,  there  Is  now  no  fundamental 
dts{>ute  over  conunitments,  only  a  narrow 
haggling  over  techniques.  There  are  artl- 
Sclal  liberal  positions  and  less  liberal  posi- 
tions, with  the  pulling  and  hauling  largely 
between  Senate  Democrats  and  the  White 
House,  but  the  conservatives  have  been  fore- 
closed from  debate.  Because  the  liberals  have 
been  surprisingly  efficient  in  organizing  the 
loyal  opposition.  coogresBional  conserrativea 
have  no  choice  but  to  Join  in  support  of  the 
somewhat  "less  liberal"  White  House. 

The  argiunent  that  the  President  must 
head  left  for  pohtical  reasons  is  even  less 
persuasive.  If  the  things  he  is  doing 
are  what  the  American  people  want,  and 
if  these  are  imperative  steps  for  a  presi- 
dential politician — why  did  he  not  cam- 
paign on  them?  Or,  conversely,  since  he 
campaigned  on  exactly  the  opposite 
premises  while  his  Democrat  opponent 
campaigned  on  issues  approximating  the 
President's  current  stand,  why  did  not 
the  American  people  elect  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

The  excuses  offered  for  this  adminis- 
trations  performance  leave  out  yet  an- 
other factor,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all— the  factor  of  iMTsidentlal  leader- 
ship. While  on  certain  matters  like  tax- 
ation and  rising  prices  pubhc  attitudes 
seem  relatively  stable,  on  others  they  are 
responsive  to  cues  provided  by  the  White 
House.  This  is  particularly  tme  on  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  questions  where 
information  lerefe  are  low,  issues  com- 
plex, and  the  whole  business  remote  from 
the  man  in  the  street.  On  Issues  such  as 
these,  strtmg  prestdentlaJ  advocacy  can 
shape  and  alter  public  opinion. 

In  the  case  of  Red  China,  to  take  the 
obvious  Instance,  there  was  little  or  no 
pressure  of  public  opinion  on  this  admin- 
istration to  pursue  a  course  of  appease- 
ment. To  the  extent  that  the  Amcricwi 
people  had  any  settled  notions  on  the 
issue,  they  were  rffj^^^jiy  the  rererse. 
And.  of  coiu'se,  on  the  ^^^^^v^  phii/MM>p>iy 


professed  by  the  President  and  outlined 
in  detail  by  former  Deputy  Drfense  Sec- 
retary Packard,  there  would  be  massive 
constematlon  among  the  American  peo- 
ple if  they  cleaily  understood  that  their 
leaders  were  leaving  then  exposed  to  po- 
tential attack  in  order  to  "reassure"  the 
Soviets. 

The  net  effect  of  these  observations  is 
to  deny  tbe  assertion  of  administration 
spokesmen  who  attempt  to  justify  the 
President's  policies  to  conservatives  by 
saying  that  the  President  ^lares  con- 
servative principles  and  is  doing  the  best 
he  can  amidst  difficulties  to  put  them 
into  practice.  The  emerging  perception  is 
something  different:  That,  whatever  the 
reason  for  his  perlonuanee,  and  what- 
ever the  affirmations  of  his  heart  of 
hearts,  he  clearly  does  not  shsure  con- 
servative convictions — or  what  I  would 
call  traditional  RepuUiean  convictions — 
on  a  day-to-day  operational  basis.  And 
for  every  reaUstic  purpose,  that  unfortu- 
nately is  the  i>erception  which  counts. 
Feelings  the  President  has  which  do  not 
issue  in  public  policy  are  regrettaWy  be- 
side the  point. 

One  sad  consequence  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  has  been  the  effective 
silencing  of  all  but  a  small  handful  of 
conservative  spokesmen  in  the  Congress. 
I  have  spoken  out  often  but,  unfortunate- 
ly. I  have  been  joined  very  few  times, 
particularly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol.  What  many  viewed  with  alarm 
under  President  Johnson  they  now  seem 
willing  to  point  with  pride  to  under  a 
Republican  Presidmt.  This.  I  fear,  is  one 
of  the  basic  reas<Kis  why  the  public  places 
us  in  such  collective  low  esteem.  I  still 
believe  it  is  in  the  best  Aaauican  tradi- 
tion to  speak  out,  even  when  it  is  in  criti- 
cism of  your  own  party's  actions.  I  have 
not  and  will  not  retreat  fnxn  that  role, 
regardless  of  the  consequences. 

II  a  Democratie  administration,  for 
example,  bad  proposed  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  one  could  have  counted  on 
most  Republicans  in  Congress — and  cer- 
tainly all  of  the  conservatives — to  have 
opposed  it  solidly,  and  in  cond^ination 
with  the  Southern  Democrats  i>a-hap8  to 
have  brought  about  its  defeat.  With  the 
same  proposal  coming  from  a  Repub- 
lican Presidoit.  GOP  c^positicHi  was 
largtiy  xuillified  and  the  measure  passed 
the  House  with  the  nujority  oi  my  Re- 
publican coUeagnes  voting  in  its  favor. 
93  to  83  to  be  exact. 

What  has  haiH'ened  here  in  the 
House — and  in  the  otbo:  body — has  hap- 
pened on  a  broader  front  to  the  conserva- 
tive movement.  In  terms  ol  puhUc  de- 
bate and  articulate  leadership,  the  Nixon 
admiulEtration  has  nearly  decapitated 
American  conservatism.  'B/s  promoting 
its  own  variant  of  liberal  proposals  and 
foreclosing  Republican  opposition,  this 
administration  has  gone  far  to  stifle 
ideological  debate.  When  a  Repuhliran 
President  To^o^o&a  FAP,  or  a  form  of  na- 
tional health  insurance,  or  a  soitenlng 
stance  toward  Communist  China,  the 
fundamental  point  the  liberals  want  to 
make  is  removed  from  the  realm  of  con- 
troversy. Shice  both  Democrats  «md  Re- 
pubhcans  are  suddenly  wedded  to  Ui»eral 
assumptions,  the  pheDomenon  noted  by 
the  National  Observer  emo-ges:  The  lib- 


erals  win    the   pdnt   of    principle   by 
default. 

This  effect  Is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  In  the  silence  of  conservatism's  po- 
litical leaders.  This  result,  of  course,  can- 
not be  Mamed  mth^y  on  the  n^sidcnt. 
Conservative  leaders  could  speak  out 
against  Ws  policies  if  they  chose  to  do 
so.  but  they  have  chosen  otherwise. 
While  each  has  voiced  muted  disagree- 
ment with  administration  programs  here 
and  there,  the  strai  total  of  Vtis  dissent 
has  amounted  to  very  Qttle.  Bfy  good 
friend.  Senator  Gomwstsr,  for  his  port, 
has  not  only  generally  endorsed  the 
President's  moves  but  gone  ont  of  his 
way  to  critieise  rank  and  file  conserva- 
tives who  speak  up  in  opposition.  In  a 
political  soise.  therefore,  this  admin- 
istration has  left  American  conserva- 
tives bereft  of  big-name  poBtical  leader- 
ship. There  have  been  some  countervail- 
ing efforts  here  in  the  House  and  fresh- 
man Senator  Jajos  Bttcklsy  of  New 
York  has  made  a  notable  effort  to  speak 
out  on  some  of  the  principal  issues  on 
which  the  White  House  has  veered  left. 
but  at  this  pomt  such  efforts  can  hardly 
overcome  the  almost  imanimoos  siVrnce 
of  other  conservative  leaders. 

The  assumption  of  the  congressional 
and  other  leaders  who  teU  conservative 
rank  and  filers  to  support  the  President 
appears  to  be  that,  by  staying  dose  to  the 
administration.  wlthlK^dtng  criticism, 
and  not  brotking  party  ranks,  they  can 
maximize  their  influence  and  hdp  steer 
the  White  Hoose  on  a  conservative 
course.  While  that  approach  may  be  use- 
ful in  getting  occarional  appointments 
for  p<rfitical  friends,  where  larger  pohcy 
questions  are  concerned  it  would  on  the 
record  seem  to  be  almost  completdy  mis- 
taken. With  the  evidence  we  have  c<hi- 
ceming  the  decisionmaking  iirocess  in 
the  White  Hoose,  such  an  approach 
amounts  Indeed  to  a  virtual  suicide  pact 
for  cooaervatiTes. 

Two  episodes  detailed  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  in  their  new 
book,  "The  Nixon  Years,"  give  some 
good  insight  into  the  workings  of  this 
administraticm.  One  concerned  the  an- 
nounced White  House  policy  on  food 
stamps  which  were  supposedly  to  be 
abandoned  undor  PAP.  However,  the 
President's  consultant  on  hunger.  Prof. 
Jean  Mayo*,  threatened  to  quit  the  ad- 
ministration unless  food  sXamis»  were  re- 
stored; be  made  similar  threats  concern- 
ing a  conference  on  himger  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  avoid.  In  both  cases, 
the  Nixon  regime  backed  down  under 
the  threat  of  Professor  Mayer's  attack. 

A  amilar  story  on  a  larger  scale  was 
written  at  the  time  of  Cambodia-Kent 
State  when  the  President  went  on  the  air 
with  his  "tough"  line,  followed  up  by  de- 
scribing some  student  demonstrators  as 
"bums.."  He  then  changed  course  under 
the  onslaught  of  the  marchers  and  the 
Uberal  media.  He  ended  up  attempting 
to  "rap"  with  "the  kids"  during  a  dawn 
foray  to  the  T-inf^Tn  Memorial  and  as- 
serting In  a  press  conXereace  that — 

I  agree  with  aiveiytUng  tb*t  ttey  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish. 


Hw  hard  line  tamed  to  soft  Hne  < 
night,  cedy  to  wander  back  to  bard  Mne 
agaui  ^rtien   tke 
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eased.  These  are,  I  think,  instmcUve  epi- 
sodes. 

They  tell  us.  for  one  thing,  that  the 
do-not-make-waves  approach  of  con- 
servative political  leaders  is  precisely 
wrong.  The  President's  continued  as- 
surance that  he  will  have  the  support  of 
these  leaders,  no  matter  what,  makes  it 
certain  he  will  move  left  to  absorb  the 
insistent  pressures  pounding  in  from 
that  quarter.  Since  almost  all  of  the 
noted  conservative  leaders  have  virtually 
stated  they  will  not  jump  ship  even  when 
the  President  engages  in  the  most  overt 
liberal  initiatives,  the  President  may  as- 
sume he  has  the  conservatives  in  his 
pocket.  He  Is  free  to  move  as  far  left  as 
he  wishes  in  order  to  placate  the  liberals. 
The  performance  of  the  conservative 
leaders  is  thus,  in  itself,  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  leftward  drift  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  also  another  curious  phenome- 
non here  in  the  Washington  landscape: 
The  pervasive  defeatism  which  afflicts  the 
administration  and  its  congressional  Re- 
publican supporters.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  to  suggest  such  defeatism  is  un- 
justified. There  is  to  begin  with  the  fact 
that  Richard  Nixon  smd  George  Wallace 
in  1968,  both  running  on  emphatically 
antiliberal  platforms,  between  them 
secured  no  less  than  57  percent  of  the 
vote.  That  outcome  was  universally  and 
correctly  interpreted  as  a  stinging  repu- 
diation of  the  liberal  way  of  doing  things 
in  Washington  and  a  mandate  for  mov- 
ing the  country  back  to  the  right.  If  we 
had  nothing  but  that  statistic  to  go  on,  we 
would  have  reason  to  believe  that  Wash- 
ington's assum[>tion  of  inevitable  liberal 
victory  is  mistaken.  But  in  fact  we  have 
much  more. 

There  are  many  other  indices  which 
show  liberalism  to  be  a  declining  political 
force,  but  a  fe*r  examples  will  have  to 
suffice.  We  may  note,  for  one  thing,  the 
explosive  growth  of  the  suburbs  and  their 
army  of  homeowning,  taxpaying  voters 
who  do  not  want  handouts  from  Govern- 
ment, but  who  do  want  restraint  on  Gov- 
ernment spending.  In  the  1970  census,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  suburban 
population  outstripped  in  total  size  the 
population  of  the  central  cities.  Repeated 
election  results  show  these  suburban  vot- 
ers can  be  successfully  appealed  to  by  a 
Republican  Party  which  stands  for  econ- 
In  Govemment  and  low  taxes. 

We  may  note  as  well  the  complemen- 
tary fact  that  members  of  labor  unions 
are  more  and  more  susceptible  to  conser- 
vative lujpeal  on  economic  as  well  as  "law 
and  order"  grounds.  Much  of  the  sub- 
urban population  explosion  Involves 
members  of  unions,  and  an  AFL-CIO 
survey  in  the  late  1960*8  disclosed  no  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  union's  monbers 
now  live  in  the  suburbs,  and  that  as  eco- 
nomic status  and  place  of  residence  have 
changed  so  have  political  attitudes.  Any- 
one who  works  with  union  members  on  a 
regular  basis  can  testify  to  this  altera- 
tion from  his  own  experience.  The  polit- 
ical opportunities  for  an  effective  con- 
servative i«>peal  presented  by  this  change 
are  truly  enormous. 

These  dcmogivphlc  geDeralizations  are 
fully  supported  by  recent  surveys  of  pub- 
lic opinton.  Americans  are  up  in  arms 
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against  excessive  spending,  welfarism, 
and  taxation — to  the  point  where  seven 
out  of  10  would  sympathize  with  a  tax 

revolt  and  Louis  Harris  surmises  that 

The  prevAlUng  mood  of  New  Deal  days  .  .  . 
has  now  revM«ed  ahnoet  180  degrees. 

That  conclusion  is  underscored  by  the 
surveys  of  Dr.  Gallup,  which  show  the 
level  of  popular  anxiety  over  big  govem- 
ment as  "the  biggest  threat  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  future"  more  than  tripled  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960's — from  14 
percent  in  1960  to  49  percent  in  1967. 

Harris  and  Gallup  surveys  likewise 
reveal  a  steady  increase  in  explicitly 
conservative  sentiment  in  the  country.  In 
the  wake  of  the  1968  election,  Harris 
found  his  respondents  choosing  the  des- 
ignation "conservative"  to  describe 
themselves  by  a  2-to-l  margin  over  the 
designation  "liberal"— 38  to  17  percent. 
In  the  spring  of  1970.  Gallup  found  for 
the  first  time  in  30  years  that  the  self- 
designated  conservatives  In  his  poll  re- 
sults far  outdistanced  the  self -designated 
liberals.  In  Gallup's  inquiry,  the  con- 
servatives outstripped  the  liberals  by  a 
margin  of  52  to  34. 

Such  data,  taken  together,  present  a 
major  opportunity  to  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  conservative  cause.  With 
effective  leadership  they  could  be 
molded  into  a  powerful  political  ma- 
jority, and  It  was  widely  assimied  that 
the  President  as  politician  would  sense 
this  fact  and  act  to  assemble  the  constit- 
uent elements  of  the  latent  new  majority. 
The  result  of  such  leadership  could  well 
have  been  a  period  of  conservative  and 
Republican  ascendancy  to  match  the 
Democratic  era  that  followed  upon  the 
victory  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Instead, 
the  net  result  of  this  administration  may 
be  to  frustrate  for  years  to  come  the 
emergence  of  the  conservative  majority. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  and  the  course 
of  policy  for  rank-and-file  conservatives 
are  nonetheless  clear.  It  Is  apparent  first 
of  all  that  conservatives  do  have  the 
power  even  now  to  alter  the  conduct  of 
our  Govemment  for  the  better — if  they 
will  use  It.  Exercise  of  that  power  depends 
on  throwing  off  the  delusion  that  the 
American  conservative  right  must  be 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  this  administra- 
tion. The  hope  of  conservatism,  and  of 
the  Nation  in  turn,  rests  not  in  support- 
ing the  President's  libei^  policies  but  in 
(H>poslng  them  through  all  effective  and 
proper  political  means. 

There  will  be  criticism  of  any  course  of 
acti<xi  which  criticizes  this  admlnstra- 
tion,  even  I  fear,  from  many  who  none- 
theless know  that  the  future  of  our  party 
and  of  the  Nation  demands  our  earnest 
efforts  to  reassert  our  basic  historic  party 
mandate,  our  principles,  platforms,  and 
promises.  Recall  the  words  of  a  great  man 
who  properly  noted  not  too  long  ago: 

Robert  A.  Taft:  "If  you  permit  appeals  to 
unity  to  bring  an  end  to  crltldam,  we  endan- 
ger not  only  the  eonstltutlonal  liberties  of 
our  coxmtry,  but  even  Its  future  ezlstenoe." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 
Mr.  EsHLKMAN  (at  the  re<iuest  of  Mr. 


Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  Decraiber  16,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Haoak  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Vak 
Deerldj),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Kastenmkier  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McFall),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness  In  the  family. 

Mr.  Kek  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boccs) , 
for  Wednesday,  December  15  and  Thurs- 
day. December  16,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matshnaga,  today,  for  15  minutes, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steele),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Prelinchuyseh,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  today,  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  Crane,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  York,  today,  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  Veysey,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RuppE,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Mn.LER  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Aspm,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rxtnnels,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  VAirac,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuRXE  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanoc  In  five  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stexlk)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKniNKT  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  DsswnrsKi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  HAU>Ban  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMXK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McCloskkt  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  six  Instances. 

Bir.  Stugzs  of  Arizona. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 

instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Arends  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crank  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reu)  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Mailliard  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mayne  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Culver  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Bevill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patman  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  eight  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  four 
Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hungati  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Ddigell. 

Mr.  Bhasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Prxykr  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Patten  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Delaney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burks  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  GallAiher. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DiGCS  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  In  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Begich  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Nix  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  five  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker : 

H.R.  8312.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  combat  zones. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1038.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  subtitle  n  of  title  26.  district  of  Ckilumbla 
Code,  relating  to  Interest  and  usury. 

S.  2429.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colximbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
in  order  to  conform  to  Federal  law,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2801.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  StabUlzation  Act  of  1070,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  of  the  Economic 
Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 


BILL   PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  tiUe: 

H.R.  8312.  A  bUl  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
In  combat  zones. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  16,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1363.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director, 
0£Bce  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  transfer  the  Teach- 
er Corpe  to  Action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation,  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1365.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  27,  1071,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  Indian  Pass,  Apalachlcola  Bay, 
Fla.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 24,  1965  and  May  5,  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  special  bridge  replacement  pro- 
gram, authorized  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970,  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  144;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and  more 
efficient  financing  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Recetved   Fbom   thb   Comptbolles   Genebal 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination'  of  the  financial 
statements  of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc., 
Department  al  Justice,  for  fiscal  year  1971 
(H.  Doc.  No.  02-186);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  improvements  are  needed  In  the 
contract  award  procedures  and  practices  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govemment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  i^erenoe  to  tbe  proper 
calendar,  as  toQows: 

Mr.  NATCHKB:  Ootnmltt«e  of  ootxltrtnce. 
OonferenM  report  on  HH.  11082.  (Rapt.  No. 
02-755).  Ordered  to  be  prlnt«d. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  w«-e  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUovs: 

By   Mr.   QABUATZ    (tor  himself.   Mr. 

Clark.,  Mr.  Dmcxix,  Mr.  Downiko, 

Mr.  Lnjamr,  Mr.  Pmxt,  Mr.  Grovi3, 

Mr.  Kjezth,  and  Mr.  Bkat)  ; 

SS..  12324.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Cargo  PreX- 

erenoe  Act  of  1064.  for  certain  purpoees;  to 

the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Tlsherlee. 

B7  Mr.  HANSKN  of  Idaho   (for  him- 
self,   Mrs.    Aszuo,    Mr.    Bcvnx,    Mr. 
DnxuMs,  Mr.   Eilbekg,  Mr.  Fui-Torr 
of    Tennessee.    Mr.    Halpixn,    Mrs. 
Hansen    of    Washington,    Ur.    Hak- 
amoTOif,  Mrs.   Hicxs   of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  HoSTON,  Mr.  Hosmeb,  Mr. 
Johnson   of   Callfomla.   Mr.   Kxmp, 
Mr.    Matsitnaoa,    Mr.    McDadk,    Mr. 
MxTCAUe.  Mr.   Moasz,   Mr.   Rangel, 
Ut.  Box,  Mr.  Scswzngkl.  Mr.  SaotTP, 
Mr.  Stokks,   Mr.  Tauxitt,  and  Mr. 
Wtmak)  : 
SSk.  12326.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Vocational  EducaUon  Act  of  10«3  to  uU- 
lize  a  portion  of  tbe  funds  for  homemaUng 
and  consumer  education  programs  to  assist 
the  eiderly:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hawkxms,  and  Mr.  Wour) : 
HJL  12326.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  prooeduivs 
proyldlng  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
dress of  grievances  arising  from  acts  of  bru- 
tality or  other  cruelties,  and  acts  which 
abridge  or  deny  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee, 
suffered  by  them  while  serving  in  the  Anned 
I\>rces.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoNomTX,  Mr.  OSmiu^  Mr.  Danoo.- 
son.  Mr.  HiTNGATK,  aDd  Mr.  Asams)  : 
HJl.  12327.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove tbe  Older  Americans  Act  of  1066;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  aiKl  lAbor. 
BrMr.DEIX.UMS: 
HJl.  123aa  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

H.B.  12328.  A  blU  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Vocational  Bducatlon  Act  of  1963  to  utl- 
llae  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  homemaklng 
and  eoxmuxB»r  education  prognms  to  assist 
tbe  elderly;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Educaticci 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  CoNTKBs)  : 
HH.  12330.    A   bin    to   terminate   the    ex- 
ploitative actlTltles  of  the  U.S.  buatnefls  con- 
cerns   In    tbe    Republic    of    South    Africa, 
Sonth-West  Africa.  Rhodesia,  or  any  Afri- 
can territory  under  Portuguese  eontrcA  and 
to  end  certain  violattons  of  the  United  Ifa- 
tlons  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
by  such  bastneeses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ux.  DKUiUMB: 
HJL  12331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  posting  tn- 
fcrmatlon   In   post   oflleee   with   respect   to 
registration,     voting,     and     eosnmonlcattng 
with  lawmakers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offloe  and  Civil  Ben  lee. 

HJR.  1233X  A  bUl  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Inonmo  taxes  or  a  payment  from  tlie 
VB.  Tleasmj  Itar  Btete  and  local  real  prop- 
erty tana  or  an  aqulvalent  porthn  of  rent 
paid  on  their  rsalrtenoes  by  Individuals  who 
hava  attained  ag«  88;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  M^.  Btknx 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oottbhixh,  Mr. 
Etlbolo,  Mr.  Flood,  Bfr.  JoairaoN  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Roonxt  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.    VicouTO.    Mr.    Wabx, 
Mr.  Whali.it,  and  Mr.  Tat«on)  : 
HJl.  12333.  A  bm  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full   employment    and   restore   a   diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954  to  stem  tbe  outflow  of 
U.S.  capital,  jobs,  technology,   and  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGKLL : 
H.R.  12334.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
19.  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real  prop- 
erty for  wildlife   conservation  purposes;    to 
tbe    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weight,  and  Mr.  Yocng  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  12335.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
HJl.  12336.  A  bill  to  allow  certain  service 
with  International  organizations  to  be  con- 
sidered creditable  service  for  Federal  retire- 
ment purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QiTix,  Mr.  Qexaui  B.  Fobd,  and  Mr. 
Dent)  : 
H.R.   12337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and    Pension    Plans    Disclosure   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  12338.  A  bUl  to  authorize  pilot  fleld- 
research  programs  for  the  control  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  pests  by  Integrated  biologi- 
cal-cultural methods:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  PsAaxa) : 
HR.  12339.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  161 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to 
utilize  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  homemak- 
Ing  and  consumer  education  programs  to  as- 
sist the  elderly;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    JOHNSON   of   CalUornla    (by 
request) : 
H.R.  12340.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the   Ouam  National   Seashore. 
and   for  otlter  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  12341.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appiolnt- 
ment  by  the  President  of  certain  additional 
persons    to   the   service   f adfrnlwi:    to    the 
Oonmilttea  on  Armed  Services. 

HJL.  1294X.  A  biU  to  antend  chapter  44 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Fed- 
eral felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  13343.  A  btU  to  amend  sectkm  113  of 
the  Internal  Bevenne  Ooile  of  1064  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  the  entire  amount 
of  the  compensation  of  Btembiien  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
dvlUan  «mploy«es  who  are  prtaoners  of  war, 
missing  In  action,  or  In  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  oonfUct;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bcr- 
TON,  Mr.  Foasrrrax,  Mr.  HB.STOSKI, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Stokes)  : 
12344.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Uitmn  Mass 
Tran^MrtaUon  Act  of  1064  to  autborise  cer- 
tain  emergency  grants   to  assure  adequate 
rapid  and  commuter  railroad  service  In  urban 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McKEVITT: 
HJl.   12345.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  31, 


34,  and  35  of  tlUe  38,  United  Statai  Code,  to 

Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rtiiabUl'ta- 
tlon.  education  aaaistanoe,  and  q>ecial  tialn- 
ing  allowance  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons,  and  to  automatlcaUy  adjust  educa- 
tional assistance  and  training  assistance  up- 
ward annually,  to  provide  a  coat -of -living 
subsistence  allowance  for  certain  veterans;  to 
provide  tar  advance  educational  assistance 
payments  to  certain  veterans;  to  make  Im- 
provements In  tbe  educatioxud  assistance 
programs;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbt 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Afftt.irs 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAQA: 
HR.  12346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  its  provisions 
applicable  to  certain  additional  territories  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJi.  12347.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hocan)  : 
HM.  12348.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  designate  areas  of  the 
oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters,  as  far  sea- 
ward as  the  outer  edge  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  re- 
storing the  ecological,  esthetics,  recreation, 
resource  and  scientific  values  of  and  related 
to  such  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  NICHOI£ : 
H.R.  12349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  Innocent  victims  of  violent  crime 
in  need;  to  make  grants  to  States  fcr  the 
payment  of  such  compensation;  to  authorize 
an  insurance  program  and  death  and  dis- 
ability benefits  for  public  safety  officers;  to 
provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of  rack- 
eteering activity;  and  for  other  pnrposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
PaciNSKi,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Bitxton,  Mr.  Oatdos, 
Mr.     CUAT,     Mrs.     CHisaoLii,     Mrs. 
Grasso.  and  Mr.  Mazzou)  : 
H  R.  12350.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  12351.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970  to 
exempt  certain  small  nonmanufacturlng 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards  cre- 
ated under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H  R.  13352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  Individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  neeesaary  treatment,  and 
to  authorise  project  grants  to  Incresae  tbe 
availability  and  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ment; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS; 
H.R.  12353.  A  bm  to  repeal  the  Ghin  Control 
Act  of  1968,  to  reenaet  the  FMeral  Firearms 
Act,  to  make  the  use  at  a  firearm  to  commit 
certain  felonies  a  Federal  crlxoe  where  that 
use  violates  State  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  12354.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1M9  to 
assist  tlte  devdopment  at  maJUNiwei  In  the 
field  of  oMTectlons;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  and  L«bor. 

By  Mr.  SFENCE: 
H.R.  12355.  A  bill  to  amand  tlUe  10  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  In  order  to  fleem 
cerum  defeoM-related  elvtUan  Mrvtee  dur- 
ing World  War  H  as  "active  ttutf"  tor  pur- 
poses of  eilglltlllty  tar  retired  paf  tor  non- 
regular  service;  to  the  Oonunittee  on  Aimed 
Services. 
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By  Mr.  TERRY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Abzdg,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Halfxsn, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hosmek,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoLLisTKX,  Mr.  McDadx,  Mr.  Rot, 
Mr.  RUPPK.  and  Mr.  Wnj.iAi(s)  : 

H.R.  12356.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  design  standards  for  school- 
buses,  and  to  require  the  establishment  of 
certain  standards  for  schoolbuses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 

H.R.  12357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH  : 

H.R.  12358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
with  respect  to  agreements  between  persons 
engaging  In  certain  professional  sports  for 
the  purpose  of  certain  television  contracts 
In  order  to  terminate  such  exemption  when 
a  home  game  is  sold  out;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HR.  12359.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
South  Building  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the 
"Mary  Swltzer  Memorial  Building";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  12360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt nonmanufacturlng  businesses,  in 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards 
created  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AoAMS.  Mr.  Becich.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Bergland.  and  Mr.  Meeds)  : 

H  R.  12361.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cougar 
Lakes  Recreational  Area,  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  the  potential  of  Mount  Alx  and  sur- 
rounding lands  within  the  Snoqualmle  and 
Glfford  Plnchot  National  Forests  in  the  State 
of  Washington  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HR.  12362.  A  blU  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  from  the  deterio- 
rating effects  of  prolonged  cessation  or  dis- 
ruption of  the  normal  flow  of  maritime  in- 
terstate commerce  between  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  continental  United  States  as 
the  results  of  strikes,  lockouts,  or  other  forms 
of  labor  strife  or  discord  in  either  the  mari- 
time or  longshore  industry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  12363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.    12364.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Urban 
TranspKDrtatlon  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain emergency  grants  to   assure   adequate 
rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad  service 
in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  12365.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  and  education  assistance 
allowances  on  behalf  of  or  to  certain  eligi- 
ble veterans  pursuing  programs  of  education 
under  chapter  34  of  said  title;  to  apply  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  to  subsistence 
allowances;   to  authorize  advance  education 
assistance    allowance    payments    to    eligible 
veterans,   and   establish    an   optional    work- 
study  program  for  repayment;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  DELLUMS: 
H.J.  Res.  1014.  Joint  resolution  to  assure 
continued  eligibility  of  recipients  of  food 
stamp  benefits  and  to  maintain  present  levels 
of  bonuses  for  these  recipients;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.J.  Res.  1015.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scheuee, 
Mr.  Prtor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Preter 
of  North   Carolina,   Mr.   Betts.   and 
Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1016.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Aging;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Hicks 
of    Massachusetts,    iix.    Jonas,    Mr. 
Kemp,    Mr.     Mann,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Rarick.  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Sandman.  Mr. 
Satlor,  Mr.  ScHMrrz.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Sntder,  Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr.  Wolff, 
and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  493.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   sense    of    Congress   respecting 
Federal  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op>eratlons. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Blackbitrn,  Mr. 
Brinklet,  Mr.  Btrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Carnet,  Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Denholm.  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Gat- 
Dos,  Mr.  Halpcrn,  and  Mr.  Hechlix 
of  West  Virginia)  : 
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H.  Con.  Res.  494.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
Federal  exp>endlture8;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Opteratlons. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.  Res.  750.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  U.S. 
fishing  Industry  representatives  be  Included 
in  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  1973  United 
Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
HtJNGATE.  Mr.  MncvA,  and  Mr.  Faunt- 

ROT)  : 

H.  Res.  751.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Abztjg,    Mr.    Dellums,   Mr.    E^besg. 

Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 

Recs)  : 

H.  Res.  752.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 

the  crisis  in  South  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Res.  753.  Resolution  calling  for  peace  In 
northern  Ireland  and  the  establishment  of 
united  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXn, 

290.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Callfomla, 
relative  to  the  national  transportation  plan- 
ning study,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  Banking  and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIGNS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

H.  Con.  Res.  495.   Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  Sylva  Yoslfovna  Zal- 
manson  Kuznetsov,  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  496.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  Sylva  Yoslfovna  Zal- 
manson  Kuznetsov,  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  497.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  Sylva  Yoslfovna  Zal- 
manson  Kuznetsov.  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MRS.  KREMER'S  KITCHEN  MAGIC 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Kissouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
Issue  of  a  new  quarterly  magazine  called 
Missouri  Today  contains  an  article  about 
an  Interesting  place  and  some  interesting 
people  in  my  district. 

The  article  follows: 

Mia.  KxKMxa's  Kitchen  Magic 
(By  Muffle  'Wheeler) 

Mrs.  Theresa  Kremer  lives  alone  In  a  small, 
White,  two-story  house  In  Wertpballa,  Mo. 
«ut  almost  every  evening  she  baa  about  70 


dinner  guests — and  she  does  all  the  cooking. 

Her  day  begins  like  many  homemakers. 
She  sweeps  and  dusts,  washes  and  waxes,  un- 
disturbed except  by  an  occasional  phone  call. 
But  rather  than  an  old  friend  wanting  to 
chat,  her  callers  tisually  are  asking  for  din- 
ner reservations  at  Kremer's  Place. 

Many  of  the  guests  will  travel  miles  to  sam- 
ple her  country  cooking.  And  while  they're 
getting  ready  for  the  drive  to  Westphalia, 
Mrs.  Kremer  is  scurrying  around  her  kitchen 
getting  ready  for  them. 

"After  I  finish  my  chores  I  go  right  to  the 
kitchen,"  she  smiles.  "My  light  and  dark 
bread  takes  a  while  to  make."  And  with  two 
large  dining  rooms,  each  seating  35  people, 
she  has  a  lot  of  table-setting  to  do. 

But  Mrs.  Kremer  doesn't  cook  anything  ex- 
cept the  side  dishes  until  her  guests  actually 
arrive.  "Food  is  much  better  hot — aright  off 
the  stove,"  she  explains. 


After  her  guests  arrive  and  give  their  or- 
ders to  one  of  the  three  waitresses,  Mrs. 
Kremer  starts  frying  country  ham  and 
chicken,  using  "nothing  but  good  old  lard." 

In  a  short  time,  waitresses  are  piling  the 
tables  with  large  bowls  of  mashed  potatoes 
and  steamy  vegetables,  heavy  platters  of 
fried  chicken  and  ham,  and  plates  with 
tall  stacks  of  homemade  bread. 

If  she's  not  too  busy,  Mrs.  Kremer  slips 
out  of  the  kitchen  about  halfway  through 
the  meal  to  welcome  her  guests. 

"I  used  to  greet  all  my  guests  at  tbe  door," 
she  says.  "I  just  can't  get  good  cooks  any- 
more, though,  so  when  I  do  it  all  myself,  I 
can  only  oome  out  to  see  everybody  ■wh.tn 
things  aren't  too  busy." 

If  tbe  Idea  of  "doing  it  all  herselT'  bog(0es 
the  mind,  understand  that  Mrs.  Kremer's 
been  cooking  since  she  was  13.  She  developed 
her  knack  for  country  cooking  by  watching 
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and  helping  la  the  kitchen  of  her  fMnUy's 
Westphalia  farmhouae.  Later  ibe  married 
"Buddy"  Kremer.  He  bought  the  hotel  In 
Westphalia,  and  she  started  cooking  three 
meals  a  day  Tor  hotel  giiests. 

In  193£  she  began  her  business  La  the 
bouse  she  has  now.  People  have  been  coming 
for  dinner  ever  since. 

"About  10  years  ago  I  was  having  one 
of  my  busiest  nights."  she  remembers.  "A 
uian  had  called  for  reservations  and  I  told 
him  I  just  couldn't  take  any  more  people.  He 
came  anyway,  and  brought  Stan  Muslal  and 
Joe  Oaraglola,  too.  I  was  so  nervous!" 

"I  guess  everything  worked  out,  though 
.  .  .  they  said  they  had  a  nice  time."  Now  a 
picture  of  Muslal  hangs  with  others  In  Mrs. 
Kramer's  house. 

Another  aatlsfled  customer  was  John  M. 
Santl,  executive  chef  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  In  New  York. 

After  be  finished  his  meal,  Santl  asked  a 
waitress  to  give  Mrs.  Kremer  his  calling  card. 
On  the  back  he  had  written,  "Tour  food  la 
the  best  I  have  had  In  a  long  time.  I  will 
remember  It  for  a  long  time.  Santl t" 

Mrs.  Kremer  keeps  the  card  and  many 
other  memories  In  the  top  drawer  of  a  large 
mahogany  chest  In  one  of  the  dining  rooms. 
She  calls  the  drawer  her  "lost  and  found." 
In  It  are  the  remnants  of  many  forgetful 
folks:  baby  bottle  nipples,  golf  balls,  playing 
cards,  old  newspaper  clippings,  gloves  with 
no  mates. 

Looking  at  the  odd  assortment  of  left- 
overs, Mrs.  Kremer  remembers  names,  dates, 
faces  and  how  much  she  likes  her  customers. 
Apparently  her  customers  like  her  too.  be- 
cause they  keep  coming  back  and  sending 
their  friends,  and  that  drawer  of  memories 
keeps  filling  up. 


JAMES  FULTON 


HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

or  lacRKAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
sorrow  and  profound  respect  that  I 
speak  of  the  loss  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Jim  Pulton.  His  loss  to  this  coun- 
try, to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  his  colleaigues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  great  one.  His  dedication 
and  onswervlng  devotion  to  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  his 
district  and  to  the  larger  interests  of 
tills  country  made  him  a  most  vital  and 
concerned  legislator. 

Jim  P^ilton  was  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  and  it  was  there  that  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  him  and  expe- 
riencing first-hand  his  enthusiasm  and 
Interest  in  the  growth  of  space  age 
knowledge  and  technology.  Our  associa- 
tion was  a  most  valuabie  and  worthwhile 
one  for  me.  His  expertise  and  oonoem 
over  the  spcu%  program  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sciences  in  this  country 
communicated  itself  to  all  of  us  on  the 
committee. 

Jim  Fulton  W8«  a  most  unusual  man. 
His  interests  ranged  over  a  brocid  spec- 
trum of  questions  which  confront  our 
society  today.  He  was  seldom  what  one 
might  call  orthodox.  He  PTftmirKvi  and 
probed  every  issue  and  never  aeo^ted 
the  slmjiiie  or  easy  answer.  He  was  never 
afraid  to  roiee  his  thoogiits  or  to  pro- 
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pose  solutions  which  he  thought  just 
and  ri£ht. 

Jim  Pulton  had  a  great  asset  in  his 
sense  of  humor.  It  helped  to  brighten 
the  darkest  hours  and  to  lighten  the  easy 
ones.  This  combination  of  humor  and 
diligence,  perception  and  dedication 
served  his  district  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

Jim  Pulton  served  his  country  well. 
His  deep  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  scientific  development,  his  interest  in 
journalism  which  earned  him  several 
awards  for  scientific  writings,  his  tire- 
less concern  for  the  people  of  hds  district, 
and  his  dedication  to  this  country  have 
earned  him  a  place  of  high  standing  in 
our  Nation's  history.  He  served  his  people 
well  and  his  loss  will  be  a  great  one  for 
us  all. 


NURSES'  HOME  AT  BOSTON  CITY 
HOSPITAL  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
HARRIET  JOYCE  McCORMACK 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHTTSCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Bostonians  grieve  over  the 
death  of  tlie  late  Harriet  Joyce  Mc- 
Connack,  beloved  wife  of  Speaker 
Emeritus  John  W.  McCormack,  and  in 
many  ways,  attempt  to  express  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  a  great  lady. 

TTie  Boston  City  Coimcll  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1971,  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution : 

CrrT  OF  Boston  in  Cmr  Council 

Whereas,  the  Boston  City  Council  observes 
with  profound  sorrow  the  passing  of  Harriet 
Joyce  McOormack,  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  former  Speaker 
o€  the  House  of  Representatives;   and 

Whereas.  Harriet  Joyce  McCormack  for 
fifty  years  was  the  constant  eompanloD  and 
devoted  wife  of  John  W.  McOormack;  and 

Whereas,  Harriet  Joyce  McCormack  was 
always  at  his  side  with  words  of  cheer  and 
enoouragement  and  was  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  to  him  during  the  many  dark 
and  troubled  moments  that  men  In  public 
life  suffer  and  endure;  and 

Whereas,  the  married  life  of  John  W.  and 
Harriet  McCormack  was  an  exemplar  of  what 
constitutes  an  Idyllic  marriage;   and 

Whereas,  the  memory  of  Harriet  Joyce  Mc- 
Cormack will  ever  remain  green  to  those  who 
knew  and  loved  her;    now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Boston  City  OouncU 
In  meeting  assembled  this  day  does  extend 
to  the  Hon.  John  W.  McOormack,  his  loved 
ones  and  his  legion  of  friends  and  admirers, 
Its  sincere  condolences  on  the  death  of  a 
charming,  gracious  lady,  a  devotetl  helpmate 
and  a  loving  wife,  and  prays  that  Almighty 
God  will  g^rant  him  solace  and  comfort  In 
this  hour  of  bereavement. 

And,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
prime  concern  of  both  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  McCormack  is  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind,  the  city  coimdl 
most  appropriately  adopted  on  E>ecem- 
ber  8.  1971,  the  following  resolution: 
CiTT   or  BosTOV,  nr  Citt  Oovwcn. 

Whereas,  tb«  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals  of  tbe  City  of  Boston  is  now  en- 
gaged In  the  construction  of  a  home  for 
norees  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  complex; 
aad 
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Whereas,  this  long-awaited,  much-needed 
structure  wUl  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
City  of  Boston  In  tbe  recruitment  of  the 
vitally  needed  nurses  to  staff  the  patient 
faculties  at  Boston  City  Ho^ltal;  and 

Whereas,  the  oonstrttction  of  this  beauti- 
ful building  was  in  no  small  way  due  to  the 
Instrumentality  of  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCcnnack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. United  States   Congress;    and 

Whereas,  for  many  years,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack  has  been  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
more  especially  in  the  area  of  medical  serv- 
ices; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Health  and 
Hospitals  be  requested  through  his  Honor 
ths  Mayor  to  name  the  new  nurses'  home 
presently  under  construction  at  Boston  City 
Hospital,  the  Harriet  Joyce  McCormack 
Memorial  Home  for  Nurses  In  honor  of  the 
late  wife  of  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton City  Council  for  their  actions  and 
endorse  these  resolutions. 

No  more  fitting  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack would  be  the  naming  of  the 
nurses'  home  presently  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  in  the 
honor  of  Harriet  Joyce  McCormack. 


MRS.  RUBY  COOLEY,  REGIONAL 
"TEACHER  OP  THE  YEAR  " 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or    TCNNKBSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  very  special  person  from  my  district. 
Mrs.  Ruby  Cooley,  mathematics  instruc- 
tor at  Dyersburg  High  School,  has  offi- 
cially been  named  the  Regionsd  "Teacher 
of  the  Year."  Mrs.  Cooley  has  an  excepr 
tional  reputation  throughout  the  State 
of  Termessee.  Her  classroom  expertise 
and  devotion  to  her  studaits  are  near 
legend  in  Dyer  County  and  west  Tennes- 
see. 

The  Dyersburg  Mirror  carried  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  I  Insert  at  tills  point 
in  the  Record: 

Mas.  Bust  Coolkt 

Mrs.  Cooley.  who  teaches  Algebra  n,  Oe- 
ometry  and  Advanced  Mathematics  at  DHS, 
has  been  an  Instructor  there  for  the  past  14 
years.  Before  coming  to  Dyersburg,  Mrs. 
Cooley  taught  in  Newbem.  as  weU  as  at  other 
Dyer  County  schools  and  in  Dyess.  Ark. 

Even  as  a  child,  Mrs.  Cooley  wanted  to  be 
a  teacher.  When  only  an  eighth  grader,  she 
began  "teaching"  by  gathering  the  younger 
children  of  her  neighborhood  in  her  front 
yard  and  forming  a  "daas" — ^not  a  "play 
school."  She  taught  the  children  facts  and 
concepts  that  "placed  them  far  ahead  of  the 
other  first  graders  when  they  began  attend- 
ing regular  school." 

Although  Mrs.  Cooley^  education  was  la- 
terrupted  at  various  times  by  her  marrtags 
sind  the  arrival  of  her  four  rhmi'*".  she 
never  lost  her  desire  for  coniipletlng  her 
stadiee  and  her  Intense  desire  for  teaching. 
PoUowlng  her  husband's  death,  she  began 
taking  summer  courses  a*  liemphls  State 
University,  plsinnlng  to  Boajor  In  *^*»*'  At 
that  time,  she  was  already  **"'*«*"g  during 
the  regular  school  year. 

During  World  War  n,  ISn.  Cooley  was  ad»d 
to  teach  mathematics  and  found  that  lib* 
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liked  the  subject  ao  much  that  she  began 
taking  nxath  during  her  summer  session 
covuses  at  MST7.  She  received  her  BS  degree 
In  1M7  with  majora  In  both  mathematics 
and  Rngltsh  and  a  ndnor  la  history. 

Her  desire  to  keep  on  learning  and  to  pre- 
pare herself  to  do  the  best  possible  }ob  Im- 
pelled her  to  enter  graduate  school  at  Mem- 
thls  State  for  more  summer  sessions  to  earn 
her  master's  degree  In  education,  and  to  take 
fifteen  additional  semester  hours  In  mathe- 
matics. 

When  singer  Johnny  Cash,  known  as  "J. 
R  "  to  her.  was  asked  by  an  Interviewer,  "who 
Is  your  favorite  teacher?"  he  named  Mrs. 
Ruby  Cooley.  She  appeared  on  national  tele- 
risioQ  last  spring  on  '"nils  Is  Your  Life: 
Johnny  Cash."  Students  and  former  students 
all  over  Dyer  County  and  parts  of  Arkansas 
watched  their  television  sets  and  beamed, 
Tlicy  loved  her. 

Even  Mrs.  Cooley's  "extra-curricular"  ac- 
tivities are  related  to  her  teaching.  Mrs. 
Cooley  is  a  member  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  and  has  taught  Sunday  School  classes 
for  many  years.  She  belongs  to  the  Women's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  In  her  church 
and  takes  an  active  part  In  the  work  of  this 
organization.  She  belongs  to  Alpha  Delta 
Kappa.  Internatlonea  Sorority  of  Women 
Educators.  She  supports  our  educational  or- 
ganizations, and  Is  a  member  of  DEA,  WTKA. 
TEA,  AND  NSA.  She  belongs  to  both  the 
regional  and  the  national  Association  of 
Mathematics  Instructors.  She  encourages  her 
students  to  enter  mathematics  contests  and 
spends  extra  time  preparing  them  for  par- 
ticipation in  these  contests,  where  their  per- 
formance is  consistently  a  credit  to  the  Dyers- 
burg School  System.  In  spite  of  a  busy 
schedule,  she  Is  faculty  sponsor  of  the  Dyers- 
burg High  School  Math  Club,  and  she  is  never 
too  busy  to  stay  after  school  to  help  any  stu- 
dent who  needs  help. 

As  Mrs.  Cooley  looks  back  over  her  years  of 
service,  she  says.  "If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over, 
I  would  still  want  to  be  a  teacher." 


TRIBUTE  TO  TURNER  ROBERTSON 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  Mississn>pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  one  who  has 
served  this  body  long  and  well:  my  friend. 
Turner  Robertson. 

Turner  has  given  years  of  steadfast, 
capable,  and  selfiess  service  to  this  body 
as  an  institution  and  to  its  Members  as 
indlviduala.  As  he  enters  a  well  deserved 
retiremoit,  it  Is  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  those  of  us  who  have  known  him 
well  recognize  his  extraordinary  con- 
tributions to  this  House. 

Turner  came  to  Washington  in  April 
of  1939  beginning  his  career  as  an  eleva- 
tor operator.  Later,  he  joined  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  and  left  that  position  to  be- 
come a  doorman.  Prom  that  he  stewwd 
up  to  become  Assistant  Librarian  and 
then  Librarian  of  the  House. 

On  June  1, 1949,  Turner  was  appointed 
Chief  Page  of  the  House  and  has  held 
that  position  with  great  distinction  un- 
til tbe  present  He  has  brought  an  un- 
usual native  abiUty  and  sense  at  integrity 
to  that  work  and.  above  all,  has  been  the 
avauahte  source  of  InfonnaUon  to  Mem- 
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bers  with  regard  to  the  schedule  and 
program  of  the  House. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  Turner  Is 
he  most  useful  floor  employee  of  the 
House. 

More  importantly,  though,  Turner 
gave  stable  leadership  and  firm  guidance 
to  every  young  man  who  has  had  the 
honor  to  serve  under  him  as  a  Page.  Su- 
pervising this  large  group  of  high-spirited 
young  men  is  certainly  a  task  requiring 
great  patience  and  good  sense  and 
Turner  has  consistently  met  this  chal- 
lenge «ith  competence  and  grace.  The 
House,  its  Members  and  the  young  men 
have  benefited  from  it. 

We  will  miss  Turner.  There  never  were 
many  men  of  his  integrity  and  loyalty 
and  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  we  can 
pay  him  is  to  admit  that  we  can  find  a 
successor  but  not  a  replacement. 

Good  luck  and  God's  blessings  to  you 
Turner. 


THE  CRUEL  PROBLEMS  OP 
AMERICA'S  AGING 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing concluded  on  December  2, 1971,  would 
have  brought  much  more  extensive  com- 
mitments by  this  administration  and  by 
our  Nation  to  the  more  than  20  million 
Americans  who  are  over  the  age  of  65. 

Because  of  my  disappointment  in  the 
failure  of  this  administration  to  face  up 
to  the  tremendous  problems  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  I  reproduce  here  an  address 
which  I  gave  just  before  the  White  House 
Conference  to  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association.  I  have  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  bring  to  the  aging  of  America 
that  commitment  which  the  White  House 
Conference  has  failed  to  fulfill.  I  ho[>e  in 
short  that  the  Congress  will  no  longer  al- 
low every  10th  American  who  is  old  to 
remain  as  tbe  last,  the  lowest  and  the 
least  in  American  society. 

The  Eiddress  follows: 

Ths  CauKL  Pbobucvb  or  Aicesica's  AcrNC 

Almost  every  day  brings  to  us  revelations 
of  the  shocking,  scandalous  and  almost 
desi>erate  state  of  the  more  than  20  million 
Americans  who  are  retired  simply  because 
they  are  over  the  age  of  66. 

The  most  Incredible  and  the  cruelest  thing 
which  happens  to  older  persons  is  that,  for 
the  first  time  In  their  lives,  they  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  poor.  Almost  five  million  or  over 
a  quarter  of  the  elderly  live  below  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line.  Most  of  these  aged  poor 
became  poor  only  ui>on  reaching  retirement 
age. 

In  1969  the  median  Income  for  older  per- 
sons living  alone  was  the  unbelievably  low 
sum  of  $1,865! 

The  Incredible  poverty  of  the  aged  Is,  even 
more  unbelievably,  virtually  unknown  to 
most  Americans.  Most  pe<q>le  who  dwell  in 
the  United  States  probably  think  that  older 
Americans  probably  constitute,  as  they  did 
In  1900.  some  three  million  individuals  or 
about  4%  of  the  population  at  that  time. 
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Even  If,  however,  Americans  do  apiireclate 
the  fact  that  every  tenth  Anterlcan  la  over 
the  age  of  86  they  do  not  realize  that  20^ 
of  aa  of  the  poor  people  in  America  are  65 
or  overt 

It  Is  seldom  realized,  moreorer,  that  Amer- 
icans who  are  now  at  the  age  of  65  have  an 
average  life  expectancy  of  15  more  years. 
All  of  us  therefore  must  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  the  10%  of  Americans  who  axe 
the  oldest,  poorest  and  most  disadvantaged 
of  any  group  In  the  United  States  must  be 
given  the  highest  possible  priority. 

a  new   MOBAL  COMlirrMXNT  FOB  THI  AGING 

When  eveatfi  converge  to  Induce  tbe  United 
States  to  make  a  moral  commitment  to  a 
particular  objective  or  to  a  class  of  citizens 
the  results  are  almost  spectacular.  The 
United  States  made,  for  instance,  a  cotnmit- 
ment  of  this  nature  to  the  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica's wars.  Generovis  programs  of  education 
and  retraining  as  well  as  a  chain  of  veterans' 
hospitals  across  the  land  are  the  tangrule 
evidences  of  a  solid  commitment. 

During  the  1930's  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  made  a  commitment  to  the 
farmers  of  America.  The  many  Feder&l  pro- 
grams which  eventuated  from  that  commit- 
m.ent  now  cost  at  least  4  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  subsidies  and  can  to  some  extent  be 
open  to  legitimate  criticism.  After  World 
War  n  the  United  States  made  a  commit- 
ment to  have  adequate  hospitals  for  Its  citi- 
zens; there  resulted  the  HiU-Burton  Act 
which,  along  with  supporting  legislation, 
has  made  hospital  care  reasonably  available 
to  most  Americans. 

The  Federal  government  is  now  at  various 
stages  of  fulfilling  similar  commitments  to 
the  improvement  of  the  environment,  the 
Increase  of  the  availability  of  nurses  and  the 
financing  of  medical  schooLs.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
also  that  the  Federal  government  Is  about 
to  make  a  moral  commitment  to  deal  with 
the  pervasive  problem  of  drug  abuse. 

Any  moral  commitment  of  this  nature  re- 
quires leadership  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
I  have  the  hope  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  scheduled  for  November  28- 
December  2.  1971  will  furnish  the  occasion 
at  which  the  entire  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Federal  government  will 
make  an  unparalleled  and  unique  moral 
conunltment  that  the  problems  of  the  aging 
will,  during  the  years  of  the  1970's,  be  given 
a  priority  above  and  beyond  anything  given 
to  any  other  social  problem  In  this  country! 

That  commitment  will  not  be  credible  and 
Indeed  It  may  not  really  exist  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  dramatic  and  extraordi- 
nary generous  act  which  symbolizes  and 
signifies  that  America  at  long  last  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  treat  Its  Senior  Citizens  as 
its  first  citizens. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  very  meaningful 
commitment  cotild  be  made  to  the  aging  if 
this  nation  sought  to  alleviate  Its  enormous 
problems  of  Infiation  and  unemployment  by 
giving  purchasing  power  to  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens of  this  nation  with  the  right  to  buy  at 
prices  that  would  not  be  Inflationary. 

At  this  time  the  administration  In  Wash- 
ington proposed  to  diminish  tmemployment 
by  giving  a  "handout"  of  some  $200  to  the 
8  million  Americans  who  will  be  wealthy 
enough  this  year  to  purchase  a  new  car.  The 
repeal  of  the  7%  Excise  Tax  on  new  auto- 
mobiles has  been  proposed  as  a  device  by 
which  Industry  could  be  stimulated  and  em- 
ployment In  the  automotive  and  related  in- 
dustries could  be  Increased. 

This  proposed  repeal  of  a  7%  Excise  Tbx 
will  In  general  give  a  benefit  to  the  most 
prosperous  persons  In  America  and  those 
least  in  need  of  a  savings  of  $200  In  taxes. 
At  the  same  time  the  proposed  repeal  will 
mean  that  the  federal  government  will  loee 
at  least  $1.6  bllUon  In  taxes. 

Could  not  tbe  Federal  government  propose 
the  repeal  of  excise  and  other  taxes  of  up  to 
$200  per  year  which  the  aging  In  America  now 
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p*7  at  great  aacrtfloe.  The  repeal  of  the  S% 
exdae  tax  on  ttf  ephon*  uae  would  beoaflt  all 
of  us.  The  repeal  of  nderml  taxea  for  the  •«• 
Log  on  aueh  Itema  ae  travel,  gaaoUne  or  car 
tires  would  bring  new  Income  Into  the  handa 
of  Senior  Cltlaens  and  would  presumably 
stimulate  the  economy  Just  as  much  as  new 
Income  In  tlie  hands  of  the  most  affluent  peo- 
ple In  the  nation  would  do. 

The  Federal  government  might,  moreover, 
consider  the  undeniable  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment In  the  past  has  caused  the  benefits  of 
counuees  recipients  of  Social  Security  to  have 
lower  dividends  now  than  they  would  have 
had  if  full  employment  had  been  available 
during  all  of  their  working  lives.  The  Federal 
government  could,  for  example,  extend  to 
those  whoee  benefits  are  lower  because  of 
substantial  unemployment  in  the  past,  credit 
for  quarters  of  years  diulng  which  the  per- 
son could  not  secure  employment.  The  Fed- 
eral government  might  also  think  of  alleviat- 
ing unemployment  by  extending  educational 
and  cultural  services  to  Senior  Citizens  and 
thereby  employing  poor  persons  who  are  out 
of  work.  The  offer  of  such  services  would  be 
most  useful  to  all  aging  Americans  but  par- 
ticularly those  ten  million  people  over  66  who 
never  completed  elementary  school. 

Another  way  of  alleviating  unemplo3rment 
while  simultaneously  benefiting  Senior  Citl- 
Bens  wovild  be  to  provide  for  positions  for 
Jobless  persons,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
doing  tasks  for  the  6%  of  Senior  Citizens,  or 
more  than  one  million  Americans,  who  live  in 
Institutions.  Aside  from  furnishing  employ- 
ment and  doing  constructive  work  for  the 
disabled  aged  a  national  plan  to  bring  Fed- 
erally subsidized  employeee  into  nxirsing 
homes  and  other  institutions  might  have  a 
salutary  effect  in  informing  all  of  America 
about  the  sometimes  appalling  conditions 
which  too  often  exist  at  institutions  for  the 
elderly. 

The  Federal  government  could  Initiate  a 
very  creative  program  for  the  economic  con- 
version of  unemployed  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, now  out  of  work  because  of  the  cut- 
back in  funds  for  aerospace  and  defense 
spending,  in  planning  and  implementing  the 
best  possible  scientific  and  technical  services 
for  the  aged  during  the  remaining  three  dec- 
ades of  this  century.  The  length  of  the 
period  of  retirement  continues  to  grow.  It 
seems  self-evident  that  the  highly  trained 
persons,  so  skilled  in  space  and  satellite  pro- 
grams, could  and  should  divert  their  many 
talents  to  prepare  a  national  program  which 
would  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  aged  in- 
cluding medical,  residential,  social,  economic 
and  psychological  services. 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  nation  could 
also  be  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  elderly  if 
some  of  the  energy  and  resources  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  and  corporations  seeking 
to  convert  to  new  fields  could  be  utilized  to 
develop  a  new  program  of  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

Since  the  aging  of  America  constitute  at 
least  20%  of  the  nation's  poor  they  need 
from  120,000  to  102,000  housing  units  per 
year.  Sections  231  and  202  are  the  only  two 
programs  designed  exclusively  for  the  elderly. 
Despite  the  progress  made  under  these  pro- 
grams older  Americans  continue  to  have  very 
limited  opportunities  to  change  their  hous- 
ing to  suit  their  needs.  The  avenue  of  home 
purchases  in  later  life  is  virtually  impossible 
with  the  small  exception  of  mobile  homes 
and  sometimes  with  a  purchase  under  Sec- 
tion 23S  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act. 

The  vast  resources  of  underemployed  indi- 
viduals and  underutlllced  companies  could 
profitably  be  turned  to  housing  research  on 
which  part  diu-lng  1970  this  nation  spent 
only  SO  million  dollars.  This  small  sum  was 
allocated  at  a  time  when  ths  government  is 
attempting  to  Implement  what  it  deserlbea 
as  the  most  impressive  and  significant  hous- 
ing program  In  its  history  called  "OperaUon 
Breakthrough". 
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I  would  therefore  strongly  urge  all  older 
Americans,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
to  insist  that  this  administration  and  this 
Congress  utlllae  the  present  economic  crises 
in  America  for  the  benefit  of  that  group  erf 
Americans  who,  because  they  have  given  their 
lives  and  their  families  to  this  country,  de- 
serve more  than  any  other  class  Unmediate 
remedies  for  the  many  rights  which  have 
been  denied  to  them.  I  would  hope  that  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  of  1971 
would  formulate  a  milestone  principle  to  the 
effect  that  all  governmental  measures  in  the 
future  designed  to  alleviate  unemployment 
caused  by  economic  recessions  be  required 
to  furnish  programs  for  the  elderly  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  ways  of  relieving  unem- 
ployment and  stimulating  business. 

I  feel  ever  more  strongly  that  the  aging  In 
America  should  demand  a  pledge  from  their 
elected  leaders  that  every  governmental  pro- 
gram designed  to  regulate  the  economy  in 
some  way  should  be  carefully  investigated 
prior  to  its  implementation  as  to  the  direct 
or  Indirect  imi>act  which  this  particular  pro- 
gram may  have  on  the  elderly.  This  provision 
^  would  be  similar  to  the  requirement  now  im- 
posed on  every  Federal  agency  of  checking 
through  and  protecting  against  the  environ- 
mental hazards  of  any  program  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  particular  agency. 

I  think  also  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  government  to  enact  a  uniform 
and  comprehensive  law  by  which  every  worker 
would  know  what  rights  he  would  have  under 
an  existing  or  a  contemplated  pension  plan 
carried  out  by  any  private  firm.  The  aging 
of  America  today — and  Indeed  all  of  those 
approaching  retirement — are  all  too  often  the 
victims  of  a  pension  plan  which  leaves  them 
without  adequate  benefits  because  no  state 
or  Federal  law  has  ever  made  it  necessary  for 
a  company  to  disclose  to  its  employees  the 
nature  and  amount  of  accrued  benefits 
whether  vested  or  not. 

I  could  continue  with  examples  of  services 
which  could  be  offered  to  Senior  Citizens  as 
a  part  of  a  national  program  of  economic 
stabilization.  I  want  to  state  vigorously,  how- 
ever, that  in  my  Judgment  the  present  initi- 
ation of  a  multi-faceted  program  to  correct 
the  w(»9t  infiatlon  in  our  history  and  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  more  than  six 
million  Americans  out  of  work  could  have 
and  should  have  included  in  that  program 
relief  and  remedies  for  the  aged.  The  absence 
of  such  measures  is  but  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  government 
is  content  to  allow  every  tenth  American  who 
U  old  to  remain  as  the  last,  the  lowest  and 
the  least  in  American  society. 

UJAAlfCEB    WHICH    SENIOR    CmZZNS 

8Hotru>  roEM 
I  recognize  that  It  is  not  always  easy  for 
Senior  Citizens  to  make  alliances  with  other 
groups  of  voters.  At  the  same  time  the  aging 
in  America  should  recognize  that  in  1970 
they  cast  17%  of  all  the  votes  registered  In 
America.  I  like  to  dream  that  the  20  million 
Americans  over  65  woiold  form  an  alliance 
with  the  2S  million  yo\ing  people  who  will 
be  voting  for  the  first  time  on  November  7, 
1972.  If  anyone  in  America  would  sjrmpa- 
thize  with  the  grievances  of  the  elderly  it  Is 
the  idealistic  yoimg  people  of  this  country 
who  believe  in  true  equality  with  a  passion 
unrivaled  by  any  previous  generation.  If 
Senior  Citizens  feel  powerless  the  young 
people  feel  even  more  so.  If  both  groups  rec- 
ognize that  the  phenomenon  which  has 
brought  the  elderly  in  America  to  poverty 
and  brought  the  young  in  America  to  alien- 
ation from  government  it  Is  the  continued 
spending  over  the  past  several  years  of  some 
80  billion  dollars  on  the  military.  This  as- 
tronomical spending  has  been  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  the  inflationary  aptnl  which 
has  cheated  the  elderly  of  the  real  value  of 
the  benefits  to  ii^ch  they  contributed  over 
36  or  more  years  of  their  working  lives. 
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I  spoke  recently  with  a  woman  now  06 
and  retired  whose  father  fought  In  the  First 
World  War,  whose  husband  fought  In  the 
Second  World  War  and  whose  grandson  Is 
now  in  Vietnam.  This  woman  reoognlzed  that 
the  fantasUc  expenditures  of  these  three 
wars  had  not  merely  brought  unt<dd  suffer- 
ing into  her  life  but  bad  also  turned  her 
into  practlcaUy  a  pauper  as  she  approached 
what  we  like  to  call  "The  Oolden  Tears". 

I  would  urge  all  Senior  Citizens  therefora 
to  form  alliances  with  the  young,  the  poor 
and  with  every  group  that  wlU  listen  to  the 
tale  of  shame  and  horror  by  which  America 
has  so  mismanaged  its  economy  and  so 
squandered  its  resources  that  now  every 
tenth  American  who  at  the  age  of  05  looks 
forward  to  16  more  years  of  life  not  with 
the  high  expectation  that  could  be  his  b^t 
rather  with  app>rehenslon,  mlBglvlng  »nd 
sheer  naked  fear. 

I  exhort  and  entreat  older  Americans  to 
become  the  most  active  and  militant  force 
and  voice  In  America.  Oldsr  Americans  have 
more  credlbUlty  than  any  other  group  of 
American  citizens.  This  nation  toill  listen  to 
Its  fathers  and  mothers,  its  grandfathers  and 
Its  grandmothers.  But  right  now  the  na- 
tion has  succeeded  In  isolating  the  aged 
frvxn  the  mainstream  of  existence  Just  as 
America  has  banished  the  retarded,  the  men- 
tally 111  and  the  racial  minorities. 

Older  Americans  must  rise  In  revolt  against 
the  unconstitutional  requirement  that  they 
may  not  earn  any  more  than  $1,680  a  year. 
The  elderly  of  America  must  cry  out  that  it 
is  unconscionable  to  require  that  they  pay 
out  of  their  meager  benefits  for  prescription 
drugs  and  for  some  50%  of  all  of  their  med- 
ical benefits.  The  elderly  must  also  insist 
that  adequate  transportation  is  a  basic  need 
of  which  they  cannot  and  should  not  as 
Americans  be  deprived.  Similarly  the  many 
nutritional  needs  of  the  elderly  mxist  be 
provided  for. 

At  this  particular  moment  of  crisis  In 
America  when  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress will  be  searching  for  ways  to  stabilize 
the  economy  and  diminish  radically  the 
massive  unemployment  which  plagues  the 
land  the  elderly  of  America  must  insist  that 
their  needs  be  given  paramount  concern  in 
all  plans  and  programs  to  bring  about  a 
healthy  economy  and  a  stable  monetary  sit- 
uation. 

The  aging  of  America  have  an  overwhelm- 
ingly powerful  case.  They  have  been  locked 
out  of  the  labor  market  by  an  anachronistic 
law.  They  are  required  to  malnUln  them- 
selves  as  retirees  on  benefits  which  continu- 
ally  diminish  in  real  value.  They  are  dally 
being  cheated  of  benefits  which  should  be 
theirs  in  housing,  medical  care  and  even  In 
food. 

Tet  the  long  series  of  broken  promisee 
shoiUd  not  Induce  in  the  elderly  of  Amer- 
ica a  feeling  of  powerlessnees.  If  any  miUMlty 
will  be  listened  to  in  America  surely  the 
minority  of  every  tenth  American  over  the 
age  of  66  possesses  the  voice  that  will  at  last 
arouse  the  conscience  of  America  to  lemfem- 
ber,  recognize  and  reward  those  over  66  In 
the  manner  which  they  rightfully  and  richly 
deserve. 


TRIBDTE  TO  ^lAJEN  SUGGS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jxKsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foOow- 
Ing  memorial  to  a  dear  friend  and  rare 
Individual  aptly  describes  the  dedicaUoo 
and  the  warmth  convesred  to  those  who 
knew  her  and  those  who  had  the  prtvi- 


December  15,  1971 

lege  of  being  touched  by  her  selfless  dedi- 
cation and  generosity. 
iProm  the  Verona-Cedar  Orove  Times  (N.J.) , 
Oct.  27.  1971 1 

EUJEM  SOGCS 

(By  Philip  Soels) 
I  knew  her  as  an  antagonist 
I  knew  her  as  a  friend 
I  came  to  know  her 
As  a  warm  human  being 

A  lovely  lady 
With  a  love  for  people 
All  kinds  of  people  but 
Especially  working  people. 

She  had  a  way, 
A  political  skill 
For  organization, 
A  drive  to  build. 

She  was  a  builder 
Of  political  promise 
Of  better  tomorrows 
In  the  traditions 

Of  the  Democratic  Party 

Whoee  heritage 
She  leaves  with  us 
To  carry  on  . .  . 

Now  she  lE  gone 
Rising  above  those  odds 
That  took  her  breath 
Leaving  a  void  .  . . 

We  are  her  memorial 
To  build  and  expand 
To  seek  and  grow 
On  her  foundation  .  .  . 
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Supporr    FaoPosxD    Conokebbiokal   Botcott 

or    FSKHCH    PaOBDCTS 

ReBolv«d,  that  the  Board  of  Chosen  n«e- 
holders  of  the  County  of  Baaex  of  t3ie  State 
oC  New  Jersey,  hereby  endorses  the  aotton 
of  Congressman  Joseph  O.  iDnlsh  in  Intro- 
ducing Hoxiae  CoDcurrettt  Resolirtton  No.  45S 
calling  upon  the  American  public  to  boyco4^ 
all  French  made  products  until  soofa  time  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines that  the  Ooveriunent  of  Ftance  has 
taken  successful  steps  to  stop  the  {Mocess  of 
heroin  within  Its  borders  and  to  stop  the  il- 
licit transport  of  heroin  to  the  United  States. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PROPOSED  BOYCOTT 
OF  FRENCH  PRODUCTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   MXW    JEBSXT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  grow- 
ing heroin  epidemic  is  of  acute  concern 
to  all  citizens,  particularly  to  parents 
whose  children  are  confronted  with  easy 
access  to  Uiis  drug  with  all  its  tragic 
consequences.  The  fact  that  addiction  is 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  death  among 
the  15  to  35  sige  group  in  New  York  points 
up  the  enormity  of  the  traffic,  most  of  it 
from  Prance. 

Nonetheless,  the  French  Government 
arrc^antly  refuses  to  assume  any  respcoi- 
sibility  for  ending  tills  infamous  trafflc 
although  it  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1971.  Since  the  French  Govern- 
ment obviously  places  financial  consid- 
erations above  moral  obUgations,  it  is 
time  for  the  American  people  to  take 
meaningful  retaliaticHi  by  boycotting 
French  goods.  The  United  States  im- 
ported nearly  $1  bUllon  worth  of  goods 
from  Prance  and  American  tourists  spent 
$160  million  there  In  1970.  When  the  cost 
of  a  boycott  exceeds  the  benefits  Prance 
derives  from  the  drug  trafOc,  the  French 
Government  wm  finally  live  up  to  its 
pledges. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  resolution  for  a 
boycott  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Board  (rf  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Es- 
»«  County,  representing  more  than  930.- 
000  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  resolution  on  the  Issue  adopted  hy 
the  board  on  Deconber  3,  1971.  foUows: 


SHEPHERD  LEADING  SHEEP  TO 
SLAUGHTER 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  wrscoKsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  today  a  speech 
by  Prof.  Hugh  H.  litis,  professor  of 
botany  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison.  Mr.  Utis'  speech,  delivered 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Biology  Teachers,  is 
a  thought  provoking  piece. 

In  it  Mr.  Utis  discusses  both  environ- 
mental crises  we  face  in  general  and  also 
has  some  specific  insights  on  the  Alaska 
pipeline  question.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  Mr.  Utis  says,  I  find  this 
an  interesting  and  challenging  speech 
which  my  colleagues  may  find  of  interest. 
It  follows: 
Shephkrd  Leaoino  Shexp  to  Slaughtis  :  The 

BiOLOCT  Tkachch  and  ths  Mao  and  Pimal 

Wax  ON  Natobx 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Botanist  that  I 
am,  walking  the  streets  of  Chicago  this 
morning  I  wished  for  a  few  more  flowers,  and 
a  few  leas  people.  For  after  all,  my  tople 
today — and  one  ot  the  main  concerns  of  your 
Association — is  the  mankind-environmental 
equation.  And  there  is  no  better  iriace  to  per- 
ceive the  staggering  imbalance  so  typical  of 
modem  civUlzstlon.  than  In  downtown 
Chicago. 

I  was  reminded  of  Marston  Bates'  witty 
comment,  that  "Human  population  growth 
Is  like  cancer.  The  yearly  annual  Increase  le 
now  about  70  million  a  year,  8  ""I'li""  a 
month — the  equivalent  of  the  population  of 
Chicago.  And  whatever  one  may  think  of 
Chicago,  a  new  one  every  OKHith  seons  a 
little  excessive." 

Excessive,  too.  Is  the  general  unawarenees 
of  the  significance  of  aU  the  environmental 
tunnoU,  the  popular  view  that  man  can.  In 
fact,  adapt  to  pollution  and  crowding. 

There  is  a  cartoon  In  The  New  Yorker  at 
two  business  men  walking  down  6th  Ave. 
Bays  one  to  the  other: 

"I  guess  we  have  to  pay  for  the  higher 
standard  of  Uvlng  by  a  lower  quality  of  life". 

The  Irony  may  not  be  lost  oo  you,  but  it 
seems  to  have  all  but  missed  the  sociologists. 
Indeed,  even  the  famous  Prof.  Hsuser  of  the 
University  at  Chicago  sees  nothing  Incon- 
gruoua  about  giving  up  a  bicdoglcally  rich 
and  decent  environment  for  one  with  more 
high  rise  apartments  and  shiny  new  cars. 

Says  Prof.  Hauser  (and  I  quote  an  inter- 
view) :  (International  WUdllfe,  March-AprU 
1971,  15-17): 

"The  romantic  nostalgia  that  some  town 
and  ooontry  planners  have  espoused  Is  utter 
nonaanae.  Ferdinand  the  Bull  sitting  imdw 
Ui»  treat  and  smelling  the  pretty  flo>wen  Just 
wont   work  In   the  modem   worM  ot  the 
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present  or  the  future.  This  could  be  aooom- 
plishad  only  at  the  expense  of  lower  prodtic- 
tivlty  and  lower  levels  of  Uvlng." 

But  tha  proMem  at  nature  cannot  be  so 
oallottdy  and  cavaUeriy  dtamiased  as  It  is 
done  by  Dr.  Hauser,  who  shows  an  unfor- 
tunate misanderataading  of  the  human  bio- 
logical condition.  R  is  this  kind  ot  misun- 
derstanding that  allows  the  construction, 
here  in  Chicago,  of  a  S  story  high  school  for 
SOOO  students,  and  without  any  windows.  It 
la  this  kind  of  mtwmdenrtanrtlng  which 
points  up  the  modem  problem  at  man's  in- 
escapable genetic  needs,  frustrated  to  ntad- 
ness  In  the  giant  city,  and  of  man's  optimum 
environment,  being  destroyed  before  his  very 
eyes. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  French  Theologian 
Jaques  Ellul,  who  put  It  well  in  his  master- 
piece, the  Technological  Revolution: 

"The  milieu  in  which  (man)  now  lives  Is 
no  longer  his.  He  must  adapt  himself,  as 
thovigh  the  w'CR'ld  were  new,  Into  a  universe 
for  which  he  was  not  created". 

"He  was  made  to  have  contact  with  living 
things,  and  he  lives  in  a  world  of  stone",  p. 
335. 

It  is  the  population  explosion  and  the  in- 
evitahle  environmental  crisis  that  has  thrust 
you,  the  biology  teacher,  into  a  position  of 
crucial  responsibility  and  fateful  power.  Who 
among  you  would  have  dreamt,  10,  30  or  30 
years  ago,  when  you  were  catching  your  first 
frog,  or  collecting  jrour  first  flower,  that  the 
very  siu-vival  at  beast  and  Sower,  and  of  man. 
would  depend  on  the  biology  teachers  the 
world  over.  For  no  chemist  or  physicist,  no 
historian  or  sociologist  should  understand 
biology  as  well  as  you,  or  defend  the  living 
world  as  effectively. 

Look  at  it  as  you  may,  no  technological 
fix,  no  political  panacea  will  extricate  us 
from   the  environmental  crisis — 

But  your  biological  Insights,  the  accept- 
ance of  evolution  and  ecology  by  your  stu- 
dents, and  by  the  population  at  large.  Just 
possibly  might. 

Indeed  It  Is  the  biologists  that  ZaXe  seems 
to  have  selected  to  lead  a  sick,  confused  and 
insane  world  back  to  health. 

Take  JtiEt  one  example,  the  training  of 
medical  doctors.  .  .  .  You  biologists  are  the 
ones  who  will  teach  evolution  and  ecology 
to  medical  students,  the  very  people  who,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  will  be  the  acting  hu- 
man ecologlsts  all  over  the  world.  Not  only 
that,  but  in  medical  school,  your  presenta- 
tions will  be  the  only  ones  in  which  these 
future  MD's  will  ever  hear  of  evolution,  of 
diversity,  yes,  I  hope,  of  beauty  and  wonder 
as  well,  and  of  the  long  and  tortuous  win- 
nowing and  sifting  of  natural  selecUon,  which 
produced  man  and  mouse  alike. 

I  must  say  I  like  the  spirit  of  the  NABT — 
you  are  my  friends,  and  allies  In  these  dllfi- 
cult  times.  Your  articles  In  your  Journal  are 
stimulating,  from  the  brilliant  essays  of 
Bentley  Glass  to  the  shortest  book  reviews. 

Yet,  in  all  your  concern  for  environmental 
teaching,  two  topics  are  covered  by  thunder- 
ous silence:  Politics  and  extinction.  To  these 
I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  this 
morning. 

Let  me  first  talk  about  politics  and  en- 
vironment. 

Two  things  must  be  obvlotis  to  anyone 
witti  environmental  sensitivity: 

(1)  The  first  is  that  continued  develop- 
ment and  economic  growth  are  one  thing, 
preservation  of  the  environment  and  steady- 
state  ectrtogy  are  another.  It  ^ould  be  qiilte 
clear  that  for  the  most  part  development  and 
preservation  are  two  mutually  exclxisive  con- 
cepts. Tou  cant  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  You  cannot  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. These  are  two  cUcbes,  to  be  wvan,  but 
they  represent  the  most  ftmdameBtal  of 
ect^ogleal  Uvs.  Pradenca  diotates  thsA 
choleea  today  ba  Immadlataly  redtreoted  t»- 
waids  loog-tmaga  alaoa:  mors  outright  ptaa- 
ervation   and   strtetaat    i— lialiit    In   xuOng 
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raaourees.  This  la  what  Karth  Day  wu  all 
about,  This  is  what  •oologlats  must  expect 
from  Intelligent  and  req>onsible  leaden. 

(3)  liy  second  point  Is  this:  The  preaent 
leadership  of  the  umted  States  refuses  to 
accept  this  ecological  law.  Lip  service  not- 
withstanding, the  power-structure,  political, 
financial,  and  military,  Including  the  present 
administration,  is  prlnuully  commiitted  to 
those  exploitive  industrial  interests  that 
wish  to  make  big  money  at  all  coats,  and 
not  to  thoae  that  wish  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  its  ecosystems. 

We  are  stlU  at  war,  BO  bUlion  dollars  worth, 
and  not  at  peace. 

We  are  stiU  waiting  for  the  S-year  birth 
control  program  demanded  of  HEW  by  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  still  dragging  our  feet  on  pollu- 
tion, and  the  30  billion  doUars  a  year  It  will 
take  each  of  the  next  5  years  to  clean  up  past 
messes  Is  not  forthcoming. 

We  are  still  squandering  resources  as  if 
they  had  no  end,  and  are  destroying  large 
parts  of  the  earth  to  get  them. 

The  antl-environmental  mood  in  the  ad- 
ministration is  becoming  stronger,  and  was 
most  clearly  reflected  by  the  president  in 
his  appearance  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
Detroit  (on  Sept.  23,  1971).  when  he  prom- 
ised the  industrialists,  in  brazen  sincerity, 
that  "We  are  not  going  to  allow  the  environ- 
ment issue  to  be  used  In  a  demagogic  way  to 
destroy  the  Industrial  system  that  made  this 
country  great". 

No  wonder  they  applauded  wildly!  Free 
license  to  continue  to  exploit,  to  develop, 
how  nice  for  them !  But  how  bad  for  us ! 

Nixon's  comments  are  only  too  typical  of 
a  dangerous  movement  gaining  momentum: 
the  current  counter  revolution  against  the 
environmental  movement,  the  cynical  den- 
igration of  the  ecologist.  the  continual  bom- 
bardment of  the  public  by  misleading  ads  In 
magazines  and  newspapers,  the  deliberate 
circumvention  of  laws  by  managers  and  of- 
ficials, and  the  naive  cornucoplc  pronounce- 
ments of  the  technological  bamboozlers  such 
as  Buckmlnster  Puller  or  Doxladls  and  of 
many  innocent,  well-meaning  scientific  ex- 
perts, all  contribute  towsu'ds  a  simplistic 
assessment  of  the  crisis.  They  all  are  pushing 
"progress",  "growth"  and  money  and  the 
sweet  nonsense  that  we  can  have  both  un- 
limited development  and  preservation.  For 
how  long,  ladles  and  gentlemen?  For  how  long 
can  we  afford  to  be  this  Innocent?  What  if 
the  diversity  of  life  gets  to  be  less  and  less, 
and  the  options  for  sound  eco-management 
become  fewer? 

What  if  the  experts  are  wrong?  It  Is  no 
accident  that  experts  are  the  butt  of  Jokes: 
they  are  so  wrong  so  often. 

Tou  know  what  an  exi>ert  is? 

(1)  He  Is  a  man  from  out-of-town  with 
slides; 

(3)  He  Ls  a  man  whose  Ignorance  is  superb- 
ly organized;  and  finally 

(3)  He  is,  and  this  Is  Marshall  McLuhan's 
definition,  he  is  a  man  who  does  not  make 
the  slightest  error  on  the  road  to  the  grand 
delusion. 

Yes,  what  if  we  stumble,  what  if  we  make 
a  mistake? 

What  If  the  grand  delusions  of  UEfllmited 
energy,  unlimited  wealth,  vmlimlted  growth 
and  development  and  unlimited  human 
adaptability  prove  to  be  wrong,  as  every 
•cologist  knows.  What  then? 

There  are  only  3  things  that  are  unlimited. 
Bald  Einstein,  the  universe,  and  human  stu- 
pidity! 

What  if  we  stumble  and  make  a  mistake? 
What  if  Nixon  U  wrong?  And  what  if.  In  fact, 
the  environment  should  come  first,  and  the 
economists  second? 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  in  government, 
like  the  Knvlronmental  ProtecUon  Agency. 
RuasM  nam.  BOI  BuokeUhaa  and  Lee  TtH- 
bbt  have  attempted  to  do  a  fine  job,  but 
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more  often  than  not  they  are  being  sabo- 
taged in  the  White  House,  and  elsewhere. 
Tbeee  men  in  the  present  administration  are 
almost  an  accidental  anomaly.  And  where 
they  have  succeeded,  it  was  only  because  of 
public  backing,  your  backing,  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  administration,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  This  is  to  these  men's  great  credit. 

It  is  weU  also  that  we  have  the  courts, 
where  citizens  and  organizations  alike  now 
are  sxiing  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  ("suing 
the  bastards",  to  quote  Victor  Yannaoone), 
to  Insure  that  their  government  does  the  en- 
vironmentaUy  right,  the  humanly  moral 
thing.  Judge  Wright's  decision  in  Calvert 
Cliffs  vs.  the  AEG.  where  he  shook  that  blind- 
ly powermad  organization  to  Its  very  founda- 
tion, and  demanded  that  It  behave  responsi- 
bly towards  the  environment,  restores  one's 
faith  and  gives  one  hope. 

But  It  Is,  nevertheless,  crucial  for  biology 
teachers  to  explain  and  for  their  students  to 
know,  why  the  environment  Is  continuing  to 
go  to  pot,  why  we  continue  to  permit  short- 
term  profit  and  long-term  disaster,  and  why 
solutions  are  not  forthcoming.  The  powers 
that  be  don't  want  to  lose  money.  And  the 
powers  that  be  are  not  very  bright. 

There  are  thus  other  factors  as  well,  such 
as  the  men  that  lead  us.  Alice  in  Wonderland 
might  be  easier  to  explain  to  students  than 
Mr.  Nixon's  cabinet. 

Thus  as  biologists  we  should  be  concerned 
that  our  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice 
Stans.  Is  a  great  white  hunter  In  Africa,  who 
gets  himself  photographed  with  dead  leop- 
ards, and  other  species  close  to  extinction, 
such  as  Sable  Ante'.opes. 

Our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  likewise.  Is 
a  great  hunter.  HU  African  Safari  just  after 
he  left  the  Texas  governorship  was  well-illus- 
trated in  all  the  Texas  newspapers — photo- 
graphs of  mountains  of  dead  bleeding  meat 
and  the  rest  of  It.  Including  Mr.  Connally. 

Is  this  appropriate  In  1970?  Should  people 
with  environmentally  destructive  hang-ups 
run  the  economy  of  this  great  country?  We 
could  barely  put  up  with  this  butchery  in 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  day.  when  there  was  much 
game  and  few  people.  But  today  it  refiects  a 
moral  callousness,  an  elegant  corruptness, 
at  best,  a  blind  foolishness,  which  Is  not 
lost  on  our  students.  Hunting,  yes!  But 
nearly  extinct  species,  which  others  say  need 
rigid  protection?  Should  such  people  run  the 
government  of  the  United  States?  Should 
such  men.  which  lack  any  environmental  or 
social  commitment  except  to  their  own 
power,  be  our  leaders? 

leaders  should  lead  by  good  example! 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  our  leaders  In 
government  are  still  talking  about  putting 
"economic  Impact"  ahead  of  "ecological  Im- 
pact", including  the  president  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Says  Mr.  Stans:  "Isn't  it  time  for  someone 
to  say  'Walt  a  minute' "?  He  chides  the 
"vocal"  and  "Impatient"  eco-alarmlsts  that 
Jobs  are  at  stake,  that  plants  will  be  shut 
down  if  we  enforce  the  laws.  He  says  we  need 
a  slowdown  on  banning  of  DDT,  of  phos- 
phate detergent,  of  polluting  automobile 
emissions,  on  banning  new  power  pjants  and 
off-shore  oil  drilling.  Should  anyone,  who 
knows  of  Mr.  Stans"  propensities  In  Africa, 
be  surprised  at  these  and  similar  sentiments? 
But  again,  should  this  type  of  man  have  the 
power  that  he  has? 

The  one  ray  of  hope  in  Nixon's  cabinet 
was  Walter  Hlckel.  a  tough,  outspoken  and 
honest  man,  who  got  fired,  ostensibly  for 
writing  a  letter,  a  thoughtful,  courageotis 
letter  defending  today's  disenchanted  col- 
lege students.  Hlckel  is  a  self-made  Alaskan, 
who  grew  in  his  Job  almost  from  the  day  he 
arrived  in  Washington,  and  who  threatened 
to  become  one  of  the  beet  Secretarlee  of  the 
Interior  since  Harold  Ickes,  and  a  defender 
of  the  public  trust.  And  that  fact  alone  was 
Intolerable  to  the  president,  and  eapeciaUy 
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to  the  oil  industry.  Hlckel  had  to  go  fw  ex- 
ploitation to  stay. 

I  wUh  to  pubUcly  apologize  to  Mr.  Hlckel, 
whose  new  book,  "Who  Owns  America?" 
ought  to  be  required  reading  in  our  schools. 
I  fought  his  appointment  with  letters  and 
phone  calls,  for  he  looked  like  a  typical  en- 
vironmental exploiter.  But  most  of  his  ac- 
tions as  Secretary  of  Interior  were  courageous 
and  honest,  and  refiected  a  deep  concern  for 
nature,  a  love  for  the  land  and  iU  people. 
When  a  man  can  say.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
California  Condor  controversy,  "it  was  a 
choice  between  rare  birds  and  pumping  oil. 
and  I  chose  the  birds"— that  is  qtiite  some- 
thing! 

He  is  not  perfect.  Both  he,  and  now  Mr. 
Morton,  support  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline—^ 
clearly  an  environmental  monstrosity  that 
must  not  be  built.  May  I  here  suggest  to  both 
of  these  gentlemen  and  to  the  President,  who 
are  all  so  anxious  to  have  the  oil  come  out, 
that  there  Is  a  simple  alternate  solution  to 
the  Alaskan  oil  problem,  a  solution  which  is 
both  ecologically  sound  and  economically 
prudent:  And  that  Is.  Let  Us  Nationalize  the 
Alaskan  Oilfields  and  lock  them  up  for  100 
years. 

(1)  Nationalization  will  solve  many  prob- 
lems. We  do  not  need  the  oil  now.  but  given 
our  chemical,  especially  plastic  Industries, 
which  are  so  dependent  on  oil,  in  100  years 
they  will  be  desperately  oil-hungry,  and  glad 
to  have  this  rich  field  available. 

(2)  Nationalization  will  prevent  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  of  Alaska,  which, 
with  our  present  insufficient  technology,  is 
sure  to  follow.  But  in  100  years  we  might  have 
the  technology  to  get  the  oil  out  without 
h.Trm  to  the  Alaskan  ecosystem. 

(3)  Nationalization  will  prevent  us  from 
sending  the  oil  to  Japan,  for  which  most 
of  Alaska's  oil  is  slated,  which  In  turn  might 
slow  down  their  insane,  yet  deliberate  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  avoid  the  collision  course 
with  the  United  States  on  which  It  Is  set,  and 
the  spectre  of  World  War  III. 

Finally,  It  is  time  to  defend  ecological  right 
over  financial  might.  To  use  the  title  of  Mr. 
Hlckel '8  book — "Who  Owns  America?"— In- 
deed, who  owns  Alaska's  oil?  This  arctic  oil 
Is  on  publicly  owned  land. — a  public  resource 
on  public  domain — why  then  not  under  pub- 
lic ownership  and  administration  for  long- 
range  public  benefit  and  use.  Surely,  the  oil 
can  wait,  safe  in  the  ground.  Nationalization, 
a  national  oil  resource  park,  is  the  answer 
that  today  makes  ecological  sense. 

Nevertheless,  despite  his  misguided  stand 
on  Alaskan  oil.  Mr.  Hlckel  Is  a  decent  man 
that  heis  shown  great  capacity  to  learn.  I 
wish  Mr.  Hlckel  well  In  all  sincerity.  I  hope 
that  he  will  learn  all  the  ecology  and  biology 
that  he  must.  For  his  Is  a  very  Important 
voice.  He  has  given  both  students,  and 
biologists,  as  well  as  the  public,  faith  that 
even  this  government  might  possibly  work  or 
might  change,  given  an  honest  and  remarka- 
ble man.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  of  simi- 
lar rough  stuff,  and  he  became  a  great  and 
honest  president. 

We  will  never  get  at  the  root  of  our  en- 
vironmental crisis  by  picking  up  tin  cans. 
Only  by  changing  the  very  institutions  that 
have  allowed  our  crisis  to  develop,  by  placing 
men  Into  high  government  office  that  have  an 
honest  ecological  concern,  is  there  h<q>e  for 
our  plants  and  animals,  and  us,  to  survive. 

Let  the  National  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers  become  politically  active.  Let  it 
Join  with  the  Sierra  Club  and  EDF  and 
others  to  fight  the  smoke  screen  of  the 
antl-environmental  campaign. 

The  NABT  muit  speak  out.  It  should  hire 
representatives  in  Washington,  eoo-lobbylsts 
who  would  represent  your  voice.  The  issues 
are  not  only  questions  of  politics  or  biology. 
but  of  timple  human  decency.  Ladles  and 
genUemen.  you  ai«  tbe  ones,  oko*  tbaii  any 
other  group,  who  have  the  answera.  Tou 
must  not  remain  silent. 
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THE  EXnNCnOK  OF  SPBCIKS THE  DXSTET7CTION 

OP  ECOSTSTTMS:  MAN  STSmES  ACBOSS  THE 
LANDSCAPE  AND  DESEBTS  FOLLOW  H*  HIS 
rOOTSTD'S 

The  second  concern  I  wish  to  bring  to  you 
is  the  widespread  and  castastrophic  extinc- 
tion of  species  and  ecosystems  occtu-rlng  on 
all  continents,  but  especially  in  those  areas 
previously  untouched  by  technolog;y:  the 
tropics,  the  developing  nations,  the  oceans. 
To  stop  this  blotlc  destruction  has  today  ac- 
quired an  urgency  absolutely  beyond  belief. 
If  you  pick  up  Vlncenz  ZlswUer's  Extinct 
and  Vanishing  Animals  (Rev.  English  Edi- 
tor, Springer.  1967),  Fisher,  Simon  and  Vin- 
cent's The  Red  Book  of  Wildlife  in  Danger 
(Collins,  1989).  or  any  of  the  many  similar 
studies,  you  will  find  pages  on  pages  listing 
major  animal  species  close  to  extinction, 
with  many  of  the  major  mammals  or  birds 
listed  there  down  to  very  few  individuals: 
Blue  Whales  600;  Mountain  gorilla  1000- 
6000?  The  Philippine  Tamarau  200;  Florida 
Key  Deer  236;  Giemt  Sable  Antelope  600; 
Sumatran  Rhinoceros  150;  Indian  Rhinoc- 
eros 600;  Indian  Tiger  1700;  and  so  on  into 
the  night  of  everlasting  extinction.  Plants 
are  equatlly  vulnerable,  and,  as  a  new  book 
edited  by  R.  Melville  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources  shows,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose! 

Not  only  are  Individual  species  by  the  thou- 
sands threatened  with  an  extinction  as  ir- 
revocable as  that  of  that  marvelous  bird,  the 
Dodo,  but  whole  major  ecosystems  of  great 
ecological  and  economic  value  and  Interest 
are  being  "developed" — a  euphemism  for  ex- 
ploitation with  hardly  a  thought  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

One  can  Just  shudder  at  the  destruction 
of  western  Australia  and  Africa,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  vast  Amazonian  Rain  forests  re- 
cently written  up  In  Time  magazine  (Sept. 
13.  1971  p.  36-39) .  Here.  In  Transamazonla.  is 
Brazil's  last  frontier,  as  well  as  the  richest 
ecosystem  the  world  has  ever  seen:  30.000 
species  of  flowering  plants,  of  which  5000  are 
trees  (!).  ca.  200.000  insects,  and  a  diversity 
that  staggers  the  imagination.  (A  very  large 
number.  In  some  animal  groups  80%.  of  spe- 
cies are  yet  to  be  described!)  Yet.  Peru.  Vene- 
zuela. Colombia  and  Brasll  are  all  at  it. 

Says  a  Brazilian  minister  "We  have  to  con- 
quer Brasll  completely  and  (building  road 
and  cutting  the  forest)  will  do  it."  With  U.S. 
support,  and  no  doubt  much  Industrial  In- 
terest from  U.S.  Steel  (the  world's  largest  de- 
posit of  iron  ore  Is  here)  Amazonia  may  cease 
to  exist.  Unbelievable?  Read  what  Wm.  Dene- 
van,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  geographer, 
recently  wrote  in  a  paper  entitled  "Develop- 
ment and  the  Inunlnent  Demise  of  the  Ama- 
zon Rain  Forest". 

"Within  one  hundred  years,  probably  less, 
the  Amazon  rain  forest  will  have  ceased  to 
exist.  It  will  have  been  replaced,  for  the  most 
part,  by  grassland  and  scrub  savanna,  with 
some  second  growth  forest.  The  prospect 
seems  Inconceivable  to  those  of  us  who  have 
flown  over  the  endless  vastness  of  Amazonia, 
but  I  believe  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  given 
current  and  projected  trends  in  Amazonian 
development". 

No  matter  if  a  Brazilian  geographer  warns 
that  "a  disaster  of  enormous  proportions"  is 
imminent;  no  matter  if  the  laterltic  soils 
are  poor  and  wUl  lose  nearly  all  their  fortu- 
ity in  a  few  years  (as  has  been  shown  again 
and  again  in  the  tropics  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds) ;  no  matter  If  mankind 
will  lose  an  Incalculable  biological  resource — 
there  has  been  no  voice  raised  in  protest 
In  the  biological  establishment,  nor  in  the 
NATB,  or  AAAS.  (The  politics  discussed  in 
part  I  make  objection  quite  difficult!). 

But  surely,  man  n>ay  need  butterflies  and 
wild  flowers,  mountain  lions  and  caribou, 
blue  whales  and  pelicans,  and  prairies  and 
deserts,  and  Amazonian  forests  with  parrots, 
monkeys  and  morpbo   butterflies,  aU   that 
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blooms  and  flies  and  crawls,  to  be  happy,  and 
to  have  some  perspective  .  .  .  Our  grandchil- 
dren wUl  need  them  too.  Surely,  preserva- 
tion of  nature  must  be  the  prime  concern 
of  mankind,  and  especially  of  biology  teach- 
ers,— from  now  until  the  end  of  all  time — 
to  make  sure  that  Nature's  diversity  sur- 
vives and  that  Its  protection  and  preserva- 
tion Is  sanctified  and  codified  into  law. 

"FBEEZING"       THE       GENETIC       LANDSCAPE ^THE 

PRESEKVATION  OF  DIVEKSITT  IN  CULTIVATED 
PLANTS  AS  AN  UHOENT  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITT 
OF  THE  PLANT  TAXONOMIST 

Another  extinction,  of  great  importance  to 
man,  Is  the  subtle  disappearance  of  diversity 
in  cultlgens  and  their  relatives,  both  wild 
and  weedy. 

Natural  selection,  and  thus  the  continua- 
tion of  evolution.  Is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  variability  present  In  a  popula- 
tion. Variability  In  cultivated  plants  allows 
selection  for  valuable  goals,  such  as  disease 
resistance  or  high  yield,  and,  considering 
man's  absolute  dependence  on  his  food 
plants,  needs  absolute  protection. 

In  a  cultlgen.  variability  Is  usually  greatest 
In  its  evolutionary  "cradle  region",  where 
wild,  weedy,  and  primitive  cultivated  forms 
tend  to  mingle  in  highly  heterozygous  hybrid- 
izing populations.  These  have  irreplaceable 
scientific  and  practical  value.  In  primitive 
societies,  these  nodes  of  variability  persisted 
unimpaired  for  mlllenla.  even  after  a  crop 
became  highly  evolved  elsewhere.  Today, 
"progress-oriented"  agriculture,  the  "Green 
Revolution",  and  massive  technology,  often 
blindly  conspiring  with  greed,  hunger,  pop- 
ulation pressures  and  Ignorance,  deliberately 
replace  this  low-yielding  primitive  diversity 
with  high-yielding  inbred  uniformity.  The 
corn  blight  of  1970  Is  but  an  omen  of  the 
disasters  such  crop  uniformity  may  bring  to 
man  In  the  future. 

Biologists  must  counteract  these  ill-advised 
trends,  by  not  only  doing  sound  work,  but  by 
explaining  the  biological  Issues  to  the  sci- 
entific and  lay  public  and  by  urging  drasti- 
cally new  approaches  to  tbe  preservation  of 
genetic  variability.  The  widely  supported 
"freezing"  of  diversity  in  cold-storage  gene 
banks,  as  In  the  government  seed  collection 
at  Ft.  Collins.  Colorado,  has  short-term  utility 
for  research  but  Is  easily  susceptible  to  acci- 
dents such  as  power  failures  and  to  loas  of 
seed  viability.  The  only  way  we  can  save  the 
dynamic  evolutionary  potential  of  a  crop  Is 
to  protect  the  diversity  of  Its  "ancestral" 
genotypes  In  Its  cradle  region  from  modern 
agricultural  interference.  In  the  case  of  truly 
wild  "ancestral"  species,  we  can  preserve 
them  by  protecting,  and  in  some  cases,  ma- 
nipulating their  habitats  as  in  a  wildlife  pre- 
serve. Only  by  such  deliberate  and  piermanent 
local  preservation.  I.e.  by  "freezing"  selected 
genetic  landscaf>es.  Is  there  any  hope  for 
long-range  success  of  continuing  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  crops. 

This  clearly  Is  scientifically  Justified,  politi- 
cally negotiable,  and  should  be  Internation- 
ally subsidized.  By  placing  specific  geographic 
regions  "off  limits"  to  agricultural  aid,  one 
to  several  for  each  crop,  the  slow  processes 
of  primitive  cultlgen  evolution  would  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  without  marked  loss  of 
variability. 

"The  Introduction  of  modern  potato  vari- 
eties and  clean  cultivation  methods  to  the 
Andean  potato  fields  may  someday  have  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  own  varieties.  If  the  primitive 
Andean  potato  stocks  are  lost,  our  modem 
artificially  produced  varieties  will  become 
completely  Isolated  from  their  ancestral  base, 
and  It  may  then  require  extraordinary  efforts 
to  keep  our  higher-yielding  but  more  Inbred 
clones  free  from  extinction.  Although  It  Is  In- 
evitable perhaps  that  some  native  potato 
populations  will  be  lost  In  future  years.  It  Is 
vital  that  we  at  least  preserve  the  more  criti- 
cal or  ancient  centers  of  potato  variability, 
and  guard  these  against  tbe  encroachment  of 
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the  modem  varieties"  (Don  Ugent.  Science 
170:  1165. 1970). 

Thus  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  one  could  set 
aside  the  whole  Lago  Tltlcaca  basin  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  as  an  International  Potato  Diver- 
sity Preserve,  protecting  here  not  only  the 
potato  fields  of  the  Indians,  with  their  500 
named  cultlvars.  but  their  adjoining  weedy 
and  wild  potato  populations  from  agricul- 
tural experts  who  "ptish"  the  Introduction  of 
uniform  strains.  That  does  not  mean  that  one 
Is  condemning  the  local  population  to  pov- 
erty. It  simply  means,  that  only  this  one  crop 
will  here  be  retained  In  primitive  condition. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  there  Is  need  to  pro- 
tect several  local  regions  of  high  diversity 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  from  improvement  and 
hybrid  corn.  There  Is  In  addition  the  urgent 
need  to  protect  also  the  5  major  races  of  Zea 
(Euchlaena)  mays  mexlcana  sensu  lato,  one 
or  several  of  which  once  gave  rise  to  culti- 
vated Zea  mays.  Here  as  can  be  shown,  erro- 
neous taxonomlc  doctrine  produced  a  verita- 
ble maize  "mystique"  which  so  confused  evo- 
lutionary understanding  that  the  highly  val- 
uable ancestral  taxa  were  considered  nothing 
but  Inconsequential  weedy  hybrids,  and  are 
still  being  treated  as  such.  Many  local  popu- 
lations are  close  to  extinction,  none  are  now 
under  protection,  and  in  fact  these  wild 
grasses  are  considered  weeds  to  be  gotten  rid 
of.  Yet  we  cannot  even  measure  their  even- 
tual and  probably  Immense  value,  for  their 
genetic  potential  may  well  be  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful corn  breeding  of  the  future. 

Whether  corn  or  rice,  potato  or  wheat,  it 
Is  clear  that  a  neglect  of  the  genetic  gold 
mine  which  these  unassuming  wild  plants 
represent  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Here, 
again,  we  must  change  our  values  and  our 
ways,  especially  as  to  our  well-intentioned, 
but  short-sighted  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  protection  of  specific  regional  genetic 
landscapes  (or  World  Genetic  Resource  Areas) 
(cf.  G.  W.  WUkes,  Science  171:955.  1971). 
should  get  top  priority  in  International  agri- 
cultural planning.  Only  then  will  man  be 
able  to  preserve  the  vast  array  of  potentially 
valuable  genotypes  and  phenotypes  and  give 
crop  breeding  a  solid  future.  The  biology 
teacher  has  here  Indeed  a  crucial  and  Indis- 
pensable role. 

Let  us  end  with  a  quote  from  your  emi- 
nent president.  Dr.  Glass,  who  In  his  book 
Science  and  Ethical  Values  (p.  33-34)  pleads 
for  our  concern: 

"In  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis is  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
the  Fall   of  Man. 

"Too  much  dust  has  already  been  stirred 
by  debates  about  Its  historical  origin,  for 
In  such  controversy  the  deeper  moral  truths 
the  story  reveals  usually  lie  forgotten. 

"The  tree  whose  fruit  Man  was  fcarbldden 
to  eat  was  not  the  Tree  of  Life  .  .  It  was  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  For 
indeed,  in  his  Ignorance,  man  was  once  In- 
nocent. 

"Yet  "when,  in  the  agelong  evolutionary 
ascent,  man  came  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  at  least  some  of  his  actions,  when 
he  could  distinguish  the  good  from  the  evil 
and  the  better  from  the  worse,  then  It  be- 
came to  him  sin  to  choose  the  evil,  to  do 
the  worse'." 

"One  thing  Is  certain.  We  cannot  turn  the 
clock  back.  We  cannot  regain  the  Garden 
of  Eden  or  recapture  oxir  lost  Innocence. 
From  now  on  we  are  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  all  living  things,  and  what  we  do 
will  mcdd  or  shatter  our  own  heart's  desire." 

You,  who  are  teachers  of  biology,  who 
love  your  plants  and  animals;  you,  who  care 
for  your  students,  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  leading  a  sick  and  Insane 
world  back  to  health.  The  watershed  Is  here, 
now.  And  It  is  now  or  never!  And  the  prob- 
lem Is  yours,  because  it  Is  so  largely  biologi- 
cal. It  is  yours  also  because  you  care  for 
nature,  this  love  affair  of  yours  that  led  most 
of  you  Into  Biology  in  the  first  place.  By 
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mfclrlng  students  Instnunents  of  your  love 
and  your  wladom,  by  teaching  them  the 
Implications  of  evolution;  by  showing  them 
the  evil  and  greed,  as  well  as  the  good  of 
technological  power,  and  Its  political  and 
biological  ImpUcatlons.  you  will  give  them 
the  Judgment  they  will  need  to  preserve 
diversity  and  beauty  on  this  earth. 

But  I  say  to  you  clearly  and  loudly:  If 
you  and  your  organization  insist  on  being 
poUyannas,  If  you  continue  to  ignore  the 
touchy  subjecte  of  politics,  of  war  and  the 
anonymous  monster  of  the  technological 
corporate  state;  U  you  neglect  to  Inform 
your  students,  the  very  studenU  who  care 
and  who  are  our  only  hope,  of  the  price  we 
pay  for  our  afBuence,  and  of  the  price  the 
rest  of  mankind  pays  for  our  greed;  then 
may  aU  the  fates  help  us  and  you.  Because 
then  you  wlU  be  guUty,  guilty  of  being  but 
careless  shepherds  leading  Innocent  sheen 
to  slaughter. 


O'HARA  TESTIFIES  BEFORE  WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  long  been  my  pleasure  to 
be  closdy  associated  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr! 
O'Haka)  in  a  great  many  legislative  ef- 
forts. He  has  served  with.  I  may  say,  dis- 
tinction on  the  subcommittee  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  chair— the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor. 

But  through  the  inexorable  workings 
of  the  seniority  system,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  now  has  his  own  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  O'Hara's  subcommittee  has  recent- 
ly concluded  hearings  on  the  proposal 
that  farmworkers  might  legitimately  be 
compensated  for  the  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses that  befall  them  as  they  labor  in 
their  very  hazardous  working  environ- 
ment. Our  State  and  Federal  system  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  benefit 
Federal  civil  servants,  movie,  stage  and 
television  actors,  steelworkers  and  car- 
penters for  injuries  received  in  the  course 
of  their  employment. 

But  with  farmworkers,  as  usual,  they 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten — or 
something — when  moet  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  were  being  written. 
And  so.  In  an  Industry  where  they  are 
exposed  to  dangerous  machinery, 
extremes  of  climate  and  long  hours,' 
highly  lethal  pesticides  and  the  hun- 
dred and  one  other  dangers  that 
make  farmwork  idyllic  only  for  those 
who  do  not  do  it,  the  farmworker  Is  al- 
most nowhere  adequately  protected.  Mr. 
O'Haka  believes,  and  I  share  his  bdief, 
that  this  should  not  continue  to  be  the 
case.  Hence  the  hearings  on  legislation 
which  we  have  both  introduced  to  cure 
this  defect. 

But  my  colleague  from  Michigan  has 
not  put  all  his  hopes  in  one  remedy.  He 
has  now  twice  testtfled  before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws — the  second  time  at 
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the  unsolicited  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mission. He  has  vigorously  urged  that  the 
National  Commission — ^which  was  man- 
dated by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1971  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  for  Improving  our 
State  laws  in  this  field— push  strong  and 
effective  action  to  bring  farmworkers  un- 
der the  protection  and  coverage  of  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  insert 
the  statement  of  my  chairman  before 
the  Commission  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Stateicent  bt  Representative  James  O. 
OHara  Before  the  National  Commission 
ON  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws 
December  13,  1971 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  views  to  the  Commission. 

My  own  limited  eiperlence  with  workmen  s 
compensation  stems  in  some  part  from  hav- 
ing been  floor  manager  for  the  last  general 
revision  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act,  which.  Incidentally.  I  earnesUy 
commend  to  your  attention  as  a  model  for 
workmen's  compensation  legislation. 

But  today  I  come  to  ask  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  a  dilTerent  aspect  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  field — one  which  wUl  I 
believe,  require  the  earnest  and  urgent  efforts 
of  both  Federal  and  State  authorities  If  we 
are  to  wipe  out  a  basic  injustice  from  the 
statute  books. 

The  problem  to  which  I  refer  U  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  farm  workers  from  the  ben- 
efits of  workmen's  compensation  programs 
in  the  states  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
workers  are  part  of  an  Industry  with  an  ex- 
tremely high  accident  rate— and  an  Indus- 
try whose  Industrial  health  situation  is 
equally  appalling. 

Exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  workmen's 
compensation.  Is  not.  of  course,  an  unusual 
or  unique  deprivation  for  the  people  who  put 
our  food  on  our  tables  and  our  clothes  on  our 
backs. 

They  are  systematically  excluded  from  al- 
most all  of  the  social  benefits  which  workers 
in  other  Industries  have  come  to  take  for 
granted  as  part  of  a  clvUlzed  Industrial 
society. 

The  farm  worker— only  recently  given  any 
minimum  wage  coverage  at  all — is  only  en- 
titled to  a  lower  minimum  wage  than  other 
workers  and  he  Is  entlUed  even  to  that  only 
under  conditions  which  dilTer  from  those 
which  entitle  his  fellow  worker  in  other 
fields — and  the  enforcement  of  what  re- 
stricted second-class  coverage  the  law  gives 
him  Is  a  bad  ]oke. 

The  farm  workers'  children  are  not  kept 
out  of  the  fields  even  though  those  fields  are 
more  hazardous  than  the  factories  and  mills 
other  chUdren  have  been  kept  out  of  for 
decades — In  no  smaU  part  because  of  the 
hazardoTis  conditions  that  prevail  there. 

The  farm  worker  Is  wholly  denied  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  most  states,  and 
the  nation's  labor-management  relations 
statutes  have  excluded  him  from  coverage 
for  years — although  now  that  employers  are 
discovering  they  can  use  those  laws  to  pre- 
vent farm  workers  from  organizing,  they  are 
suddenly  reversing  their  field  and  demand- 
ing the  coverage  they  bitterly  opposed  for  so 
long. 

So.  as  I  say.  the  farm  workers  exclusion 
from  workmen's  compensation  is  only  part 
of  the  dismal  picture  In  which  the  farm 
worker  continues  to  be  left  behind  as  legis- 
latures. State  and  Federal,  Improve  the  con- 
ditions of  other  working  men  and  women. 

So  I  come  before  this  Commission,  not  to 
suggest  that  workmen's  compensation  la  the 
major  area  of  Injustice  where  farm  workers 
are  concerned,  but  merely  because  It  is  th* 
one  injustice  to  which  you  have  a  mandate 
to  address  yourself. 
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Hearings  by  the  Agricultural  Labcr  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  have  served  to  sharo- 
en  our  awareness  of  the  misery  experienced 
by  farm  workers  hapless  enough  to  be  dls 
abled  by  injury  or  disease  in  a  SUte  where 
provisions  for  compensating  them  are  in- 
adequate or  where  there  are  no  such  orovl- 
slons  at  all.  ^ 

These  hearings  have  also  served  to  confirm 
my  conviction  that  workmen's  compensaUon 
protection  for  agricultural  employees  that  is 
nationwide  in  application  Is  needed  now 
It  very  soon  became  apparent  in  the  hear- 
ings that  statements  regarding  the  number 
of  States  whose  laws  provide  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  to  farm  workers  can 
be  quite  misleading  unless  the  restrictions 
that  many  of  the  legislatures  have  managed 
to  atUch  to  such  coverage  are  explored. 

Even  where  the  scope  or  nature  of  cover- 
age of  employees  In  agriculture  does  not  dlf- 
far  substantially  from  that  given  workers  In 
other  Industries,  the  laws  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  farm  workers  who  face  perils 
peculiar  to  their  kind  cf  labor  and  the  way 
of  life  it  often  entails. 

No  one  wlU  be  surprised  to  learn  that  no 
State  provides  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
tection to  farm  workers  that  is  more  favor- 
able  than  that  given  employees  In  other  in- 
dustries. The  laws  of  fewer  than  half  of  the 
States  provide  any  coverage,  either  elective 
or  compulsory,  for  farm  workers. 

In  only  a  handful  of  those  States  Is  the 
coverage  of  agricultural  workers  compulsory 
and  in  a'l  respects  the  same  as  for  employees 
In  other  Industries. 

In  the  States  whose  laws  do  not  provide 
elective  or  comptilsory  coverage  of  farm  work- 
ers, their  employers  may  voluntarily  provide 
for  such  coverage,  except  for  Alabama  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  even  that  Is 
forbidden. 

In  many  States  where  farm  workers  are 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation  laws 
the  protection  extends  only  to  persons  whose 
employers  have  a  specified  number  of  work- 
er's— often  a  significant  number. 

It  must  be  disheartening  for  a  person  dis- 
abled by  an  injury  suffered  on  a  small  farm 
to  learn  how  much  better  off  he  would  be  If 
he  had  had  his  bad  luck  on  a  larger  spread! 
He  hurts  Just  as  much. 
He  and  his  family  are  Just  as  hungry. 
He  worries  a  lot  more — and  that  doesn't 
do  much  to  speed  his  recovery. 

The  range  of  this  exemption  numbers 
game  runs  from  3  to  9. 

Laws  like  Ohio's  for  example,  provide  no 
compulsory  coverage  for  farm  employers 
regularly  having  less  than  three  employees. 
Florida's  law  provides  for  compiilsory  cov- 
erage of  all  agricultural  workers  except  those 
performing  agricultural  labor  on  a  farm  In 
the  employe  of  a  bona  fide  farmer  or  associ- 
ation of  farmers  employing  9  or  fewer  regu- 
lar employees  and  fewer  than  20  other  em- 
ployees at  one  time  for  seasonal  employment. 
There  are  other  fascinating  legislative  vari- 
ations to  be  found  in  the  States'  laws  ap- 
plicable to  farm  workers,  all  of  which  share 
the  common  characteristic  of  stacking  the 
deck  against  the  fellow  least  able  to  shoulder 
an  additional  economic  burden — the  disabled 
employee. 

Minnesota's  and  South  Dakota's  laws  pro- 
vide for  compulsory  coverage  of  farm  work- 
ers, without  numerical  exemption,  but  only 
if  the  employees  are  commercial  thresher- 
men  or  balers  or  operators  of  grain  com- 
bines, com  shellers,  comhuskers,  shredders, 
sUage  cutters,  or  seed  hullers. 

Arizona's  law  is  similar  but  Includes  a 
numerical  exemption  as  a  furtber  restric- 
tion. 

Coverage  under  the  laws  of  LoiUslana  and 
Wyoming  Is  like  that  provided  by  Mlnne- 
soia^  axMl  Soutli  Dakota's  stetutcs,  cxoept 
that  the  coverage  Is  elective  ratbar  tlkan 
compulsory. 
Coverage  under  Kentucky's  law  la  >!«>  only 
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elective  and  limited  to  workers  operating 
machinery,  and  includes  a  numerical  exemp- 
tion as  well. 

In  Michigan,  compulsory  coverage  Is  pro- 
vided for  reg\ilarly  employed  farm  workers 
employed  by  someone  having  3  or  more  regu- 
lar employees  35  or  more  hours  a  week  for 
B  period  of  13  or  more  weeks  during  the 
preceding  62  weeks. 

Eligibility  rules  under  New  York's  and 
Wisconsin's  statutes  are  just  as  Involved.  In 
their  own  ways. 

Coverage  under  Maryland's  law.  which 
Just  this  year  was  made  compulsory  as  to 
farm  workers,  applies  only  where  a  farmer 
has  at  least  3  full-time  employees  or  an 
annual  payroll  of  at  least  $15,000. 

Exempted  from  coverage  altogether  are 
mlgratcary  farm  workers  who  do  not  op- 
erate machinery  or  equipment. 

Laws  providing  for  protection  of  farm 
workers  only  if  tfcey  are  operators  of  ma- 
chinery betray  a  long-held  but  entirely  in- 
correct assumption  that  the  only  way  you 
can  get  hurt  on  a  farm  Is  by  falling  off  a 
tractor. 

Now,  It  Is  certain  that  a  person  can  be 
Injured  cr  even  killed  that  way. 

But  It  Is  also  true  that  people  working 
nearby  are  susceptible  to  disabling  mishaps 
when  they  become  entagled  with  or  overrun 
by  the  mammoth  equipment  used  to  plant, 
tend    and    harvest    agricultural    products. 

And  these  mechanical  hazards  are  not  even 
In  the  same  league  with  the  Increasing  perils 
from  agricultural  chemicals. 

The  State  of  California  has  rather  defin- 
itive safety  standards  for  the  application 
of  pesticides  on  farms  and  orchards. 

Nevertheless,  outbreaks  of  pesticide  pois- 
oning of  farm  workers  have  occurred — even 
where  an  untoward  amount  of  pesticide  was 
not  applied  at  one  time — because  too  much 
of  It  was  applied  over  a  period  of  time  with- 
in the  legal  sanctions  adopted  by  the  State. 

A  witness  at  one  of  our  hearings,  a  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami, has  found  in  his  studies  that  farm 
workers  and  their  families  suffer  additional 
pesticide  pollution  as  a  consequence  of  the 
overcrowded  and  unsanitary  living  condi- 
tions they  must  endure,  where  the  use  of 
cheap  pesticides  to  control  vermin  is  com- 
mon. 

I  really  cannot  tell  you  have  many  agricul- 
tural workers  are  without  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  as  a  result  of  the  nu- 
merclal  exemptions  in  the  various  State 
laws. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  give  you 
an  accurate  count  of  them. 

They  Just  don't  show  up  in  the  statistics. 

That  Is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  they 
are  not  being  Injured  and  disabled. 

It  Just  means  that  under  the  present  laws 
they  are  Ignored. 

Even  m  the  very  few  States,  like  CalifomU. 
where  the  laws  do  not  exempt  agricultural 
employees  and  they  are  covered  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  workers,  the  protection  that 
the  system  Is  intended  to  afford  them  can  be 
Ulusory. 

A  young  orthopedic  surgeon  who  appeared 
as  a  witness  at  one  of  oxa  hearings  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  a  clinic  for  farm  workers  in 
California  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

One  of  the  problems  the  doctors  there  en- 
counter again  and  again  U  the  lack  of  cooper- 
ation on  patients'  parts  in  carrying  out  in- 
structions concerning  therapy  and  convales- 
cence. 

They  sometimes  do  not  stay  at  rest  and 
away  from  work  for  the  period  recommended 
by  their  doctors  and  they  sometimes  faU  to 
return  for  follow-up  appointments. 

The  staff  at  the  clinic  attribute  this  pri- 
JOMlly  to  two  causes. 

.  !^'  *^*  P*«ent  believes,  with  or  without 
Justification,  that  he  must  return  to  work 
In  order  to  keep  his  Job. 

Second,  the  patient  must  return  to  work 
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prematurely  because  his  economic  situation 
leaves  him  no  choice. 

Even  a  single  day  off  the  Job  represents  a 
great  financial  loss. 

Explaining  this  second  point,  the  doctor 
testified: 

"The  problem  of  financial  crisis  during  pe- 
riods of  unemployment  relating  to  compen- 
sation injuries  Is  quite  major. 

"The  compensation  claims,  themselves, 
often  take  several  months  to  be  settled  and 
in  the  meantime  the  patient  is  without  any 
Income  whatsoever. 

"The  usual  situation  for  a  farm  worker 
is  an  unending  succession  of  bills  and  loan 
payments  that  continually  threaten  his  ex- 
istence on  an  almost  dally  basis. 

"The  agricultural  worker  has  no  reserve 
on  which  to  draw  so  that  a  three-day  Injury 
may  represent  financial  disaster  to  him  In 
much  the  same  way  that  a  three-month  In- 
jury might  represent  a  comparable  situation 
for  you  or  me. 

"Other  methods  of  Interim  financing  for 
his  large  family  during  the  period  of  conva- 
lescence have  been  less  than  satisfactory. 

"The  patient  Is  Ineligible  for  social  secu- 
rity disability  payments  following  a  work- 
men's compensation  Injury  until  six  months 
have  passed  and  state  disability  payments  of- 
ten take  weeks  before  starting  and  then  are 
too  small  to  match  the  needs  of  the  patient 
and  his  family." 

The  doctor  recommended  that  statutes 
prescribe  mandatory  recuperation  periods 
and  require  a  worker  to  obtain  a  physician's 
certification  before  returning  to  work  pre- 
maturely. 

These  provisions  would  have  to  be  accom- 
panied, of  course,  by  effective  job  security 
rules  and  would  necessitate  a  system  for  dis- 
bursing some  form  of  regular,  frequent  and 
early  payments  to  the  Injured  worker  during 
his  period  of  convalescence. 

Another  problem  relating  especially  to 
workmen's  compensation  protection  for  farm 
workers  Is  that  of  cumulative  health  In- 
juries, particularly  to  backs. 

What  may  seem  to  be  an  actual  back 
Injury  is  all  too  often  the  culmination  of 
years  of  chronic  strain  leading  up  to  the 
final  event  which  Is  the  patient's  acute  dis- 
abling back  condition. 

In  theory,  the  patient  had  sustained  a 
compensable  Injury  at  each  stage  of  his  work 
with  each  employer. 

But,  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  worker's 
current  employer  and  his  Insurance  carrier 
who  bear  the  burden  for  the  disabling  injury. 

Another  particular  concern  to  the  farm 
worker  is  his  exceptional  vulnerability  to  dis- 
abling disease  or  Injury  In  the  living  quarters 
furnished  him  as  part  of  his  emolument. 

When  asked  at  one  of  our  bearings  to  de- 
scribe such  camps,  a  doctor  on  the  staff  of 
a  clinic  In  Florida  ended  his  answer  to  the 
question  saying.  "I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
periences when  I  go  out  and  look  at  them 
I  am  horrified  but  the  next  day  I  can't  de- 
scribe them  any  more  and  I  have  to  go  back 
and  look  again  to  really  appreciate  what  is 
going  on." 

In  his  prepared  statement  the  doctor  said: 
"Our  program  has  to  pay  a  premium  rate  for 
Workmen's  Compensation  because  we  have 
personnel  who  go  into  the  labor  camps  and 
Into  the  homes. 

"The  Insurance  company  considers  this 
high  risk." 

Workmen's  compensation  coverage  of  farm 
workers  ought  to  extend  to  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  injuries  and  diseases  suffered 
in  the  unsafe  and  unsanitary  housing  fur- 
nished the  employees. 

It  is  clear,  ISr.  Chairman,  that  adequate 
coverage  of  farm  workers  under  the  laws  of 
all  of  the  States  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  realized 
soon  enough. 

It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  rely  on  good 
will. 

The  prospect  Is  not  good  that  we  wUl  see 
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in  the  near  future  the  progress  that  States 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  in  a  half  cen- 
tury of  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

The  solution  lies  in  Federally  required 
coverage  for  farm  workers  on  the  same  besis 
as  for  employees  In  other  Industries. 

I  believe  this  should  be  a  recommendation 
of  the  Commission. 


THIS  IS  OUR  ARKANSAS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  opportunity  of  hosting 
in  Arkansas,  a  Delegate  to  the  French 
Assembly.  His  introduction  to  our  State 
began  at  the  site  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Marker,  from  which  that  area  was 
surveyed. 

To  commemorate  the  occasion.  Miss 
Lily  Peters  recited  a  poem  which  she 
wrote,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  in  Congress: 

This  Is  Oub  Arkansas 
(By  Lily  Peters) 
This  Is  our  Arkansas — a  lovely  land 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  mountains  blue  in  the 

distance, 
sunny  hlUslopes.  woodlands,  prairies,  deep- 
shaded 
bayous  In  the  Delta  country:  loveliness 
has  been   here  from  the  beginning  of  our 

history, 
whose  origins  go  back  to  within  the  fifth 

decade 
following  the  notable  voyage  of  Columbus. 

Let  us  return  to  those  eau-ly  beginnings  and 

see 
what  manner  of  men  were  the  first  to  come 

to  this  region 
and  leave  here  the  imprint  of  their  dreams 

and  ambitions: 
Hernando  de  Soto,  who  discovered  the  Great 

River 
and  optened  for  the  first  time  the  gates  of 

the  lands  of  the  Akancas; 
the  Sleur  de  la  Salle  and  Henri  de  Tontl. 

who  came 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  securing 
the    land    In    friendship    with    the    Indian 

tribes. 

Of  all  the  fifty  SUtes,  the  entrance  of 
Arkansas 

Into  history  is  the  most  dramatic  and  pic- 
turesque. 

meshed  in  the  medieval  pageantry  of  Spain. 

Hither  came  knights  in  armour,  with  the 
feudal  trappings 

of  the  noblest  blood  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. 

with  panoply  of  blade  and  buckler  and  ca- 
parisoned horses. 

on  an  Incredible  journey  of  adventure 

and  hardships  beyond  belief,  following  their 
indomitable 

Governor.  Francisco  Sorred  Hernando  de 
Soto 

de  Castenada  y  Gutierrez,  that  man 

of  fire  and  lightning,  April  hyacinths  and 
brimstone, 

with  five  hiindred  years  of  Spanish  pride  In 
his  marrow. 

his  stamina  hardened  by  the  subconscious 
memories 

of  three  thousand  years  of  conquest  that 
Spain  had  known, 

his  mind  ablaze  with  the  dream  of  a  country 
of  his  own, 

a  flowery  dominion  by  a  summer  sea. 
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Its  borden  lying  mlong  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
to  be  hU  when  be  bad  fallUled  In  bonor  bis 

■olentn 
promise  of  biiziglng  to  bis  Eteperor,  CbArles 

the  Fifth, 
the  treasure  be  believed  to  be  found  In  this 

new  land. 
But  De  Soto,  the  be&rer  of  the  Dream,  was 

doomed  to  be  burled 
in  the  waters  of  the  Oreat  River  that  he  had 

discovered, 
and  of  the  Dream  itself,  there  was  only  the 

bright  stain  left. 
In  August  of  1541,  these  adventurers 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  their  com- 
mander, De  Soto, 
after  crossing  the  Oreat  River  and  Phillips 

and  Monroe 
Couniles,   came  to   the  region  in  Arkansas 

County 
of  the  Indian  town  Aqulguate,  the  largest 

town 
they  had  seen  on  the  Island  of  Florida,  the 

explorers  said, 
near  where  Arlunsas  Post  now  stands,  and 

they  lingered  there 
for  a  fortnight,  in  their  records  praising  the 

beauty 
of   the   shadowy,   green   land   with    Its   rich 

river  margins. 

To  the  place  of  Arkansas  Post  in  1682, 

then  the  Indian  town  of  Assotoue  of  the 
Arkancas, 

came  Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  the  Sleur  de  la 
Salle, 

a  French  aristocrat  and  a  genius  of  vast 
intellect, 

an  empire  builder  whose  Ideals  were  founded 
on  peace, 

a  man  of  extraordinary  presence  and  intre- 
pidity, 

seconded  by  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Henri  de 
TontL 

De    Tontl    was   descended    from   an   Italian 

family 
who   could   claim   as   their   Inheritance   the 

traditions  of  Rome 
when  that  city  ruled  on  three  continents.  De 

Tontl 
was  cast  in  a  heroic  mold:  a  man 
of  the  highest  cfiaracter,  chivalrous,  coura- 
geous, honorable 
in  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  Indians.  They, 

In  turn, 
gave  to  him  freely  their  respect  and  their 

admiration. 
His    deeds    among    the    Indians    became    a 

legend, 
and  he  was  known  as  the  Great  Peacemaker 

among  the  tribes 
from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Seldom  have  two  strong  leaden  been  so  well 

matched. 
As  Arkansans,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our 

first  eltlBens, 
who.  In  winning  the  friendship  of  the  Indians 

In  the  Valley, 
made  possible  the  framework  of  French  em- 
pire in  America, 
that  more  than   a   century  later  came   to 

fruition 
In  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  gave  to  our 

country 
the  base  for  its  reach  from  the  Atlantic  to 

the  Pacific. 

Arkansas  baa  been  destined  for  greatneei 
from  the  beginning, 

De  Soto's  chroniclers  praised  lt«  resources.  La 
Salle. 

who  later  received  the  Oreat  River  Valley  In 
fief 

from  Louis  XIV  of  France,  on  his  first  Jour- 
ney 

down  the  MIsBlHslppl.  took  powwrton  of  this 
new  donsftln 

in  a  stately  ceremony  where  now  stands  Ar- 
kanaMFoat, 
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his  perceptive  mind  seeing  this  land  of  the 

Akancas 
as  the  keystone  ot  the  arch  of  continental 

dominion — 
a  land  of  such  beauty  no  pen  could  describe 

it.  De  Tontl 
tells  us,  building  his  Poste  de  Akancas  on 

the  fief 
given  him  In  feudal  fashion  by  his  friend,  La 

Salle, 
who,  like  De  Soto,  found  death  instead  (rf 

the  Dream. 

The  man  who  could  win  the  hearts  of  the 

savage  Indians 
and    plan    an    empire    was    shot    down    in 

cold  blood 
by  two  ot  his  own  men  he  had  come  to  rescue. 

So  does  the  great  Dream   for  a  time  seem 

lost 
and  wholly  forgotten;  but  the  Dream  is  our 

immortality. 
It  cannot  die  so  long  as  the  human  spirit 
Is  willing  to  cherish  Its  substance.  In  this 

hour 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Dream  these 

strong  men  cherished 
and  died  for,  has  come  down  to  us  a^  oiir 

heritage, 
a  magnificent  gift  of  courage  and  inspiration, 
for  which  we  should  thank  Qod  each  day  we 

live  to  enjoy  It. 

Fellow  Arkansans,  ours  is  a  gift  of  Ar- 
kansas! 

Think  of  it  as  these  men  did,  as  the  noble 
keystone 

of  the  arch  that  is  our  country.  It  is  In  cnir 
power 

to  create  in  Arkansas  a  fulfillment  of  all 
the  endeavors 

that  lift  men  into  greatness.  Let  us  accept 

this  challenge,  in  the  hope  that  wisdom  may 
dwell  in  our  speech, 

goodwill  in  our  hearts,  kindness  in  our 
thoughts,  courage 

In  our  hands  for  the  worthy  work  that  each 
of  us  can  do 

to  enhance  the  beauty  of  our  State,  to  en- 
rich its  prospects 

In  keeping  with  the  original  meaning  of 
the  name. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  the  Quapawa,  "V- 
gakh-pa — Arkansas, 

The  Place  of  the  Handsome  Men,"  remember- 
ing the  homespun 

adage,  that  Handsome  is  as  Handsome  does! 

This  Is  our  Arkansas — this  gift  of  destiny, 

this  land  of  showery  prairies  and  sunlit 
mountains, 

this  flowering  country  of  trees  and  shining 
rivers, 

lakes  like  Jewels,  vine-shaded  bayous,  a 
country 

of  Dream,  the  great  Dream  of  the  past  cen- 
turies, 

now  In  our  hands  to  be  molded  and  shaped 
to  reality! 

This  is  our  Arkansas,  a  lovely  land! 

let  us  chertsh  It,  love  it,  and  keep  it  lovely 
forever! 


DAVID  SARNOPP 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
David  Samoff  was  a  man  of  astounding 
vision. 

As  a  pioneer  In  the  fleld  of  broadcast 
media,  be  gave  lis  the  high  quality  of 
news  broadcasting  that  we  all  too  often 
take  for   granted   today.   He  was   re- 
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spected  natlcaiwide  as  one  who  could  un- 
derstand the  complex  language  of  the 
scientists  and  engineers  involved  In  new 
broadcasting  techniques,  and  yet  who 
could  also  translate  this  into  meaningful 

operations  benefiting  the  entire  world 

even  in  their  own  living  rooms,  in  color, 
and  in  quality  that  represents  the  very 
best  in  our  lives. 

Aside  of  course  from  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer in  broadcasting  and  his  deep  and 
rare  understanding  of  corporate  finance, 
David  Samoff  worked  diligently  during 
World  War  n  in  the  headquarters  of 
General  Eisenhower  in  Europe  as  a  com- 
munications consultant,  where  he  was 
promoted  to  a  brigadier  general  In  1944. 

To  the  very  end,  David  Samoff  was  an 
active  citizen,  interested  in  Important 
domestic  issues  at  home  and  especially 
involved  in  the  fleld  of  foreign  relations. 

Mrs.  Reid  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Samoff,  to 
David's  son,  Robert,  who  Is  carrjring  for- 
ward the  memory  of  his  father,  to  his  two 
other  sons  and  to  all  others  in  his  family 
whom  we  are  thinking  of  at  this  time  of 
sorrow. 


A  NEW  BOOST  FOR  ILLEGAL 
ALIENS 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  section  241(f)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  has  been  so 
broadly  interpreted  by  the  ninth  VS. 
circuit  court  of  appeals  that  fraud  could 
be  the  new  vehicle  for  an  illegal  alien  to 
achieve  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States. 

The  section  states  that  anyone  who  en- 
ters the  United  States  "by  fraud  or  mis- 
representation" cannot  be  deported  if  he 
was  "otherwise  admissible"  at  the  time  of 
entry  sind  subsequently  married  or  had 
a  child. 

Immigration  oCQcials  advise  me  that 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  the 
circuit  court  in  a  fraud  case  Involving  a 
Mexican  woman,  the  floodgates  may  be 
open  and  our  Immigration  laws  rendered 
useless. 

In  this  partictilar  case,  a  Mexican 
woman  came  to  an  American  hospital  for 
prenat£d  care  on  a  nonimmigrant  visa. 
She  bore  a  child  and  overstayed  her  time, 
then  told  Immigration  she  had  really  in- 
tended to  come  into  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence.  She  went  to 
court,  and  the  court  ruled  that  because 
she  bore  a  child,  an  American  citizen, 
she  could  stay. 

The  ninth  circuit's  ruling  sets  up  these 
interesting  possibilities  for  fraud: 

First.  An  Individual  who  enters  with 
false  documents  cannot  be  deported  if  he 
or  she  marries  or  becomes  a  parent. 

Second.  An  individual  who  obtains  a 
visa  or  other  document  fraudulently  1b 
protected  from  deportation  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

Third.  An  individual  who  enters  the 
country  as  a  false  dtlxen,  whether  by 
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oral  declaratlan  (v  with  fraudulent  doc- 
imientatian.  Is  protected  if  he  was  "oth- 
erwise admissible"  and  attained  a  family 
status. 

These  words — "otherwise  admissi- 
ble"— neatly  circumvent  immigration 
quotas  under  the  ninth  circtiit's 
interpretation. 

I  am  advised  by  Immigration  officials 
that  there  have  been  numerous  cases  In- 
volving Chinese,  particularly  from  Hong 
Kong,  who  are  brought  in  this  way  by 
Chinese-American  organizaticHis. 

Many  would  be  "otherwise  admissible" 
but  cannot  come  in  because  of  quota  re- 
strictions. And  so  the  court  now  says  they 
may  stay,  even  though  they  claim  false 
relationship  to  an  American,  because 
they  could  have  come  in  legally  under  the 
quota. 

Joseph  Sureck,  southwest  regional 
counsel  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  says  this  interpretation  of 
law  "has  resulted  in  a  phenomenon 
strange  to  the  enforcement  of  Immigra- 
tion laws.  Suddenly  many  aliens  who  are 
in  the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants, 
or  in  illegal  status,  but  who  have  the 
requisite  family  ties,  have  come  forward 
to  admit  that  they  allegedly  committed 
fraud  at  the  time  of  entry  Into  the  United 
States.  Thus,  many  hundreds  of  aliens 
who  have,  or  shall  acquire,  a  citizen  or 
resident  spouse,  parent  or  child,  may  ac- 
quire nondeportable  status  upon  their 
self-serving  statements  admitting  fraud 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  an  American  c(»isul 
abroad — as  do  thousands  of  aliens  sim- 
ilarly situated." 

Sureck  concludes: 

It  is  anomalous  that  aliens  otherwise  eli- 
gible for  its  benefits  may  even  be  "Inventing" 
deception  to  place  themselves  within  reach  of 
BecUon  241  (f) .  It  i4>pearB  that  as  far  as  this 
subsection  is  concerned,  fraud  has  become  a 
virtue. 


THE  FOGGY  FEIiOWS  OP 
FOGGY  BOTTOM 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NTW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  has  recent]^  announced  that 
it  is  their  conclusion  that  further  ship- 
ment of  American  fighter  bombers  to  Is- 
rael at  this  time  Is  unnecessary  because 
the  Russians  have  exercised  "restraint" 
in  arms  shipments  to  the  Arabs,  pctrtkni- 
larly  Egypt. 

Fairy  tales  used  to  commence  with, 
"Once  m»n  a  time,"  or  "The  Pentagon 
today  announced.".  Yet  perhaps  the  most 
fanciful  tales  of  all  start  with:  "The 
State  DQjartment  acknowledged  or  said 
today,". 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  State  De- 
partment has  sought  to  do  for  the  Rus- 
sians and  Arabs  diplomatically  what 
those  two  unholy  friends  have  so  long 
jaued  to  aooompUsb  on  the  battlefleld: 
"»sten  the  eroelco  ot  biael's  hard- 
earned  position  of  strength  In  the  Middle 
East. 
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Today  Israel  Is  our  only  reliable  friend 
in  the  Middle  Bast.  She  stands  astride 
the  geogn^ihlcal  Unchpln  of  three  con- 
tinents, denying  to  a  resurgent  Soviet 
naval  presence  the  swift  access  to  the  Vi- 
dian Ocean  so  long  sought  by  the  rulers 
of  Russia.  An  ever-growing  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  would  benefit  immeasur- 
ably from  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
eventual  c^mtrcd  of  the  access  route  lead- 
ing from  it  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Al- 
ready a  Soviet  base  has  been  established 
on  an  island  in  this  area. 

Yet  the  UJ3.  State  Department  has 
persistantly  sought  to  imdermine  the  de- 
termination of  Israel  not  to  give  groimd 
there.  Like  some  blind  beast,  it  butts  its 
head  against  the  wall  of  reality,  deter- 
mined to  show  that  it  can  make  stupidity 
conquer  all. 

Geopolitical  reality  and  morality  re- 
main unknown  phrases  to  them.  Soviet 
threats  and  growing  military  leverage  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  are  ignored. 
Arab  bad  faith  and  intransigence  are 
also  left  in  limbo.  What  bel(»gs  to  the 
enemies  of  Israel  and  the  United  States 
is  theirs.  But  what  Is  ours  and  Israel's  is 
negotiable,  imder  the  handbook  utilized 
by  Foggy  Bottom.  Secretary  Rogers 
seems  to  have  swallowed  this  garbage  to 
the  ultimate  degree.  In  the  name  of  what 
he  sees  as  statesmanship,  he  stumbles 
blindly  trying  to  press  one  nonsensical 
plan  after  another  upon  the  hardheaded 
leaders  of  Israel,  who  have  lived  too  long 
with  Arab  perfidy  and  Russian  duplicity 
to  yield  their  strategic  advantage. 

All  the  State  Department  and  this 
administration  can  see  is  what  Israel 
should  give  up.  The  only  question  they 
seem  to  continue  to  ask  Is:  "How  many 
miles  back  will  Israel  move  as  a  starter?" 
Not  a  word  about  guarantees  of  Israel's 
borders.  Not  a  word  about  an  arms  bal- 
ance in  the  area.  Not  a  word  about 
Israel's  battle  to  live.  Not  a  single  strong 
effort  to  raise  a  worldwide  storm  of  in- 
dignation over  Russia's  Jews  and  their 
outrageous  treatment.  Only  a  persistent, 
mindless  effort  to  undermine  the  one 
strong  position  occupied  by  our  only  ally 
in  the  most  Important  geographical 
crossroads  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  and  Egyi>t 
have  just  signed  a  major  treaty  pro- 
viding for  massive  commitments  over  a 
lengthy  period.  Yet  we  see  this  and  other 
developments  as  a  sign  of  restraint,  ac- 
cording to  the  foggy  minds  of  Foggy 
Bottom. 

Tlielr  rhetoric  toward  Israel's  desper- 
ate efforts  to  obtain  more  planes  under- 
lines the  hypocrisy  of  their  true  feelings. 
The  gentlemen  down  there  have  never 
harbored  anything  but  hostile  feelings  to 
the  "inconvenience"  that  Israel  has  tra- 
ditionally posed  to  them. 

They  are  constantly  "studying"  her 
requests.  They  are  always  "considering" 
her  positions.  They  are  usually  "review- 
ing" her  needs.  In  each  case  we  may  as 
well  call  them  what  they  are.  Weasel 
words  designed  to  mask  deliberate  efforts 
at  sabotage  of  this  tiny  nation  and  her 
efforts  to  survive.  Israel  Just  will  not  go 
away,  and  the  foggy  fellows  of  Foggy 
Bottom  refuse  to  accept  this  fact.  It 
would  appear  that  their  secret  solution 
to  the  HUddle  East  dn<>mnia  would  be  de- 
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struction  of  Israel  by  her  circle  of  foes. 
They  will  never  admit  it,  but  nonetheless, 
their  actions  point  in  that  direction.  But, 
of  course,  oh,  so  discreetly,  old  fellow. 

The  latest  refusal  of  our  Govemment, 
acting  on  State  Departaient  advice,  to 
deny  further  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel,  is 
a  body  blow  to  long-range  American  in- 
terests in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
classic  example  of  how  the  foggy  think- 
ing in  Foggy  Bottom  can  effectively  do 
Russia's  work  within  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment. It  is  almost  a  classic  betrayal  of  a 
brave,  sturdy  ally  by  an  unfeeling,  im- 
thinklng  bureaucracy. 

Our  State  Department  has  rarely  en- 
joyed a  positive  Image  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  at  large  and  Capitol  ttjii  in  par- 
ticular in  the  past  25  years.  Yet  up  to  now 
it  has  not  sunk  too  low.  Now  I  would  say 
that  the  foggy  fellows  of  Foggy  Bottom 
would  have  to  stand  <hi  tiptoe  to  touch 
bottom. 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.3 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  frwn  my  friend  and  coti- 
stituent,  Mr.  John  L.  Gigerich,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  National  Bank  in  In- 
dianapolis. Because  of  the  eloquence  with 
which  John  Gigerich  points  up  the  sad 
plight  of  half  a  million  victims  of  multi- 
ple sclerosis  in  this  country — especially 
In  view  of  the  paltry  Federal  effort  in  this 
critical  area — I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  his  words,  which  follow: 
Indianapolis,  Inc., 

December  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Andt:  a  personal  tragedy  of  some 
magnitude  has  Invaded  my  complacent  en- 
vironment. I  was  recently  InfcHmed  that  my 
wife  Margaret,  whom  you  have  met  on  several 
occasions,  has  multiple  sclerosis.  The  first 
reaction  to  something  such  as  this  is,  of 
course,  shock,  dismay  and  bitterness;  how- 
ever, once  I  had  regained  control  of  my  emo- 
tions, I  began  a  rather  systematic  research 
into  this  dreaded  disease.  What  I  have  found 
Is  shocking. 

It  Is  estimated,  Andy,  that  SOO.OOO  people, 
or  one  out  of  400  cltlaens  of  this  country. 
suffer  from  M.S.  The  disease  i^parently 
strikes  70%  of  Its  victims  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  40 — In  effect,  young  mothers  and 
young  fathers  who  usually  have  children  and 
financial  responslbUltlea.  The  disease  Is  a 
chronic,  non-curable  disorder  which  cripples 
and  rolM  one  of  all  motw  functions. 

It  Is  easy  to  assume  that  victims  of  this 
disease  and  ther  families,  pao-tlcularly  when 
the  vlotlm  Is  the  breadwinner,  must  rely  on 
public  assistanoe  and  welfare  to  provide  their 
basic  neeeasl  ties. 

As  of  y«t  there  is  not  even  a  oonstroctive 
therapy  and/or  drug  treatment  for  this  dis- 
order; however,  whan  reviewing  the  status  of 
the  rosearch  Into  this  diaorder.  It  is  very  en- 
couraging. For  example,  research  as  funded 
by  the  Multiple  Scleroals  Society  has  saooass- 
fuUy  Indueed  an  MJB.-type  disease  Into  test 
anlmala  axtd  has  hem  saooMBful  tn  prvrent- 
Ing  this  rUtwiw  In  animals  Tb«7  bava  Iden- 
tifi«d  Hm  basle  prototn  and  bto-cbamlad  re- 
aetiona  Involved  In  ttiJa  taat  dlMM*  bxmI  fMi 
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thji«   It   might   have   direct  appUcaUona   to 
humana. 

As  the  above  thumb-nail  Sketch  Indicates, 
medical  reaearch  is  narrowing  in  on  tMa  dis- 
order: however,  I  find  It  extremely  shocking 
that  since  1M8,  the  last  25  years,  this  orga- 
nization has  been  able  to  f\ind  only  914,000,- 
000  In  research  projects,  or  approximately  $1 
of  reaearch  per  year  for  every  known  victim 
of  the  disease.  I  also  find  it  extremel-  dis- 
turbing that  our  government  can  provide  a 
proposed  foreign  aid  budget  in  excess  of  t2,- 
000.000,000  for  military  weapons,  hardware 
and  means  to  kill,  but  provide  no  funds  for 
this  type  of  basic  medical  research.  In  every 
booklet  and  fact  sheet  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  M.S.  Society,  they  all  con- 
tain one  simple  statement:  "We  are  confi- 
dent that  we  are  asking  the  right  questions 
and  are  Investigating  the  right  characteris- 
tics of  the  disease  to  find  a  cure  and  prevent- 
ative, but  we  lack  adequate  funds  to  accom- 
plish it  within  a  reasonable  time."  It  Is  hard 
for  me  as  a  taxpayer  to  understand  why  the 
government  cannot  fund  this  type  of  re- 
search. 

For  example,  a  •10.000,000  Federal  grant  to 
the  M.S.  foundation  in  the  next  fiscal  budg- 
et would  be  a  contribution  by  our  govern- 
ment of  $20  per  t>atlent.  It  is  easy  to  assume 
that  the  on-going  cost  of  public  assistance 
to  families  where  the  wage  earner  la  stricken 
and  the  medical  cost  of  caring  for  a  large 
number  of  patients  who  tend  to  be  bedridden 
by  their  disease  would  be  much  more  than 
the  proposed  grant  to  find  a  cure.  It  seems  a 
cheap  price  to  place  on  good  health  to  be  ask- 
ing $30  per  patient;  however,  when  review- 
ing the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  re- 
searching the  disease  on  a  limited  budget  of 
•  14,000,000  over  the  last  25  years,  a  one-time 
allotment  of  •10.000,000  may  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  eliminate  another  of  man's  great 
aflUctions. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  from  you  on 
this  matter.  I  realize  you  are  but  one  of 
400  plus  congressmen:  however,  you  are  the 
one  I  know,  the  one  I  believe  In,  and  the  one  I 
trust.  My  motivation  In  writing  this  letter, 
of  course,  Is  my  wife's  condition;  however. 
It  seems  so  vinreconcllable  to  me  that  out  of 
the  •100.000,000„000  plus  we  spend  per  year, 
some  of  It  on  utter  nonsense,  we  cannot  af- 
ford a  minor  amount  such  as  •10.000,000  for 
research  Into  a  dreaded  disease  which  afflicts 
a  half  million  Americans  in  the  prime  of  life. 
I  hope  your  reply  to  me  is  in  the  form  of  a 
proposed  and  passed  bill  authorizing  the 
funding  of  M.S.  research  during  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Oigerich. 


HOWARD  ROCK,  EDITOR  OP 
TUNDRA  TIMES 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  men  who  have  ccmtrlbuted  to  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives' future  is  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tundra  Times,  Mr.  Howard  Rock. 

Mr.  Rock  has  been  editor  and  publisher 
for  more  than  10  years  of  the  Native 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 
in  Alaska.  Because  of  his  great  abilities 
in  the  field  of  Journalism,  Howard  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  bring  news  and 
opinion  to  the  villages  In  Alaska.  While 
one  might  imagine  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  news  inf  ormaticKi  is  not  a  dllOcult 
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task,  the  unique  problems  of  Alaska  make 
his  achievements  more  enviable.  His 
newspaper  enjoys  a  weekly  circulation  of 
more  than  45,000  and  brings  Native  news 
and  cxilture  to  the  villages  and  cities  of 
Alaska. 

Recently,  the  Anchorage  Daily  News 
published  an  article  which  I  believe  cap- 
tures the  talents  and  strength  of  Alaskan 
editor  Howard  Rock.  At  this  time,  I  in- 
sert a  copy  of  the  article  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  of  Novem- 
ber 14.  1971. 

HowAKD  Rock — Enrroa.  Artist.  Thinksx, 

ESKIUO 

(By  Allan  Frank) 

The  world  of  Howard  Rock  is  pervasive. 

The  Influence  emanates  from  his  dual 
talents  as  newapapemuin  and  artist. 

In  Fairbanks,  he  edits  and  publishes  the 
weekly  Tundra  Times,  a  Native  newspaper 
with  a  clrcxilatlon  of  one  In  London,  England 
and  about  4.500  In  Alaska. 

But  an  equally  long-lasting  and  certainly 
more  diffuse  Influence  may  be  his  oil  paint 
recordings  of  Eskimo  culture.  Designs  etched 
by  Rock  years  ago  have  given  people  every- 
where some  of  their  popular  artifact  knowl- 
edge of  the  Eskimo. 

The  newspaper  he  has  run  for  10  years 
really  began  as  a  digression  from  his  art, 
which  he  fueled  from  childhood  experiences. 

Brown  eyes  alight,  Rock  recounts  the  early 
days  In  Point  Hope,  where  Episcopalian  mis- 
sionaries made  Eskimos  Christians  and 
neglected  to  keep  birth  records. 

"For  a  whole  week  at  Christmas  time,  we 
had  great  feasts  with  dancing  and  dog  racing. 
My  pexents  used  to  tell  me  that  the  oldtimers 
had  similar  celebrations  before  Christianity 
was  Introduced  there. 

"It  was  about  the  same  time  of  year  when 
the  sun  began  to  return  and  the  elders  had 
a  holiday  week."  Rock  says. 

White  people  had  no  culture  shock  effect 
on  Rock,  because  they  had  been  there  before 
he  was  bom.  In  fact,  he  even  had  a  Korean 
playmate  who  was  the  adopted  son  of  a 
missionary. 

When  Rock  talks  glowingly  of  his  favorite 
childhood  event,  the  annual  coming  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Ouard  cutter  Bear,  now  immor- 
talized in  a  Rock  painting  hanging  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  the  Isolation  of  Point 
Hope  becomes  vivid. 

"I  remember  getting  my  first  orange  from 
the  crew  on  the  Bear.  It  was  so  sweet,  I  Just 
ate  a  section  a  day  .  .  .  We  were  used  to  white 
men,  but  when  I  was  6,  I  saw  my  first  Negro 
on  the  cutter  Bear. 

"He  was  apparently  a  cook.  He  had  a  great 
big  smile  and  he  g^ave  me  some  roast  beef 
which  I  liked  very  much.  He  was  a  nice  man. 
We  got  along  very  well."  Rock  says. 

By  Aug.  10.  1911.  when  he  came  into  being 
as  the  fifth  of  eight  children,  the  missionaries 
had  already  changed  his  father's  Inupiat 
Eskimo  name.  Wejrakok  (meaning  rock)  to 
Sam  Rock  and  his  mother  Keshoma  to 
Emma. 

His  parents  had  named  him  Slqvon  after 
his  maternal  grandmother,  but  he  soon  was 
tabbed  Howard.  "It's  Just  a  name,"  he  says 
easily. 

The  Weyakok-Rock  clan  stUl  rings  Arctic 
bells  as  one  of  the  renowned  sea  mammal 
hunting  families;  his  late  brother  Allen 
caught  one  of  the  largest  whales  ever  har- 
pooned in  the  Chukchi  Sea.  His  little  sister 
Ruth,  now  Mrs.  Bernard  Nash,  even  captained 
a  whaling  boat  last  season. 

His  brow  furrowed  with  the  smiles  of  dec- 
ades. Rock  remembers:  "When  I  was  a  young- 
ster, I  hunted  whales  with  my  father's  crew. 
We  looked  for  bowheads  and  UUeens. 

"Th«  whales  are  Just  beginning  to  come 
back  to  their  former  numbers.  Many  of  them 
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were  killed  off  during  the  1890s  when  baleen 
was  used  for  women's  corsets."  he  says. 

But  Rock  forsook  whaling  for  life  as  an 
artist.  "I  worked  my  way  out  on  the  B.I_i. 
boat  North  Star  during  the  sununer  of  1934. 
I  haven't  lived  steadily  in  Point  Hope  for  a 
long  time,"  he  says. 

"I  went  away  to  school,  then  worked  In 
jewelry  places  designing  Alaska-type  things," 
be  says  modestly. 

Rock  attended  missionary  grade  school  in 
Point  Hope  and  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
high  school  at  White  Mountain  before  one  of 
his  teachers  recommended  that  he  go  to  Trail. 
Ore.,  for  more  formal  art  training. 

In  TraU.  he  studied  with  Max  Slmes.  Bel- 
glan  artist  who  also  was  a  retired  U.S.  Navy 
chief  petty  officer.  "I  g^t  my  lessons  in  return 
for  cooking  and  that  kind  of  thing — cutting 
the  grass  type  Jobs." 

After  Slmes'  expert  tutelage,  Rock  touched 
canvas  at  the  University  of  Washington  art 
department.  "I  studied  for  three  years  before 
I  ran  out  of  money.  The  government  loan  of 
•900  a  year  was  too  thin." 

He  then  was  employed  by  several  Seattle 
Jewelers  who  kept  him  busy  designing  plates, 
carvings  and  miniatures. 

One  white  friend  of  Bock's  says  rather  In- 
dignantly: "Howard  got  paid  for  his  work, 
but  his  designs  weren't  patented  or  anything. 
It's  a  disgrace. 

"I  can  take  you  window  shopping  in  Pair- 
banks  or  Anchorage  and  every  store  will  have 
some  design  of  Howard's  or  a  copy.  His  Alaska 
designs  are  copied  all  over  the  world." 

Somehow,  while  doing  that  commercial  art- 
V  ork,  Rock  also  painted  more  than  100  qual- 
ity Alaskan  canvases,  which  now  hang  as  far 
away  as  Texas,  Hawaii  and  Florida. 

In  the  early  19SOs,  one  of  his  last  paintings 
sold  for  91.000  at  a  smash  one-man  show  In 
Fairbanks  that  helped  finance  his  budding 
career  as  a  newspaperman. 

His  transition  to  typewriter  and  printers' 
Ink  was  marked  by  his  last  drawing,  the 
"flag"  of  the  Tundra  Times,  which  portrays 
the  meeting  of  the  Eskimo  and  Indian 
cultures. 

His  pursuit  of  art  had  drawn  him  to  Point 
Hope  in  June.  1961,  where  he  planned  a 
leisurely  summer,  sketching  life  on  the 
beach.  The  vacation  also  was  billed  as  a 
reunion  with  his  family,  whom  he  bad  seen 
at  home  only  In  1948. 

Instead  of  a  petuieful  arctic  vUIage.  he 
found  his  people  gravely  concerned  about 
Project  Chariot,  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission plan  to  build  an  underwater  harlxv 
by  exploding  five  nuclear  bombs. 

The  AEC  had  appropriated  70.000  SM:ree  of 
land  dear  to  the  Eskimos  of  the  Cape  Thomp- 
son region  who  knew  little  of  land  claims. 

The  village  elders,  heated  about  settling 
land  claims,  were  infuriated  by  AEC  indif- 
ference to  their  traditional  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds.  They  demanded  an  explanation 
and  the  ABC  sent  a  missionary  to  "Inform" 
them. 

When  that  failed  and  several  University  of 
Alaska  professors  began  discovering  exten- 
sive radiation  in  the  Eskimo  food  chain,  the 
AEC  sent  In  a  team  of  scientists  to  convince 
the  Eskimos  Project  Chariot  was  "safe." 

Naturally  Howard  Rock  served  as  a  village 
spokesman  at  the  hearings,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1961  was  approached  by  the  Arctic  Slope 
Native  Association  to  form  a  newspaper. 

"Who  says  Eskimos  can't  talk  back  .  .  . 
When  we  first  started  tackling  radiation.  It 
was  a  hush-hush  deal.  Now  it's  a  worldwide 
concern,"  Rock  says  almost  gleefully. 

At  its  organization  meeting  In  Barrow. 
The  new  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  also 
asked  Tom  Snapp,  then  a  white  reporter  for 
the  Fairbanks  News-tUner.  lllss  LaVems 
Madlgan  of  the  Amsrlcan  Association  of  In- 
dian Affairs  (AAIA)  and  Ouy  Okakok  of  Bar- 
row to  start  a  newspaper. 

Snapp,  now  editor  of  the  All-Alaska  Week- 
ly,  remembers:  "I  said  you  want  a  newsletter 
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and  they  said,  'No,  we  want  a  newspaper.* 
They  knew  the  difference  and  they  wanted 
a  full-fledged  newspaper  because  they 
couldn't  get  their  Issues  (land  claims,  the 
AEC  and  subsistence  hunting,  and  fishing 
rights)  covered  In  other  papers." 

Snapp  and  Rock  returned  to  Fairbanks 
■where  they  thought  they  could  track  down 
money  by  writing  to  foundations. 

"The  problem  was  either  the  foundations 
didn't  fit  or  they  wanted  proposals  that 
required  several  thousand  dollars  to  pre- 
pare. Of  course,  we  didnt  have  any  money," 
Snapp  says. 

A  transplanted  Vlrg^ian,  Snapp  talks  with 
a  soft,  full  Southern  accent.  "We  did  some- 
thing we  weren't  really  supposed  to  do. 
Miss  Madlgan  told  vis  who  th?  five  richest 
people  on  the  AAIA  board  were. 

"Dr.  Henry  S.  Forbes  of  Milton,  Mass.  who's 
related  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  headed 
that  list.  Howard  wrote  a  long  time,  then 
sent  him  a  formal,  stilted  letter.  We  didn't 
hear  anything  for  a  long  time.  Then  he 
called  and  asked  us  to  send  him  our  reasons 
why  we  needed  a  newspaper  and  what  the 
Issues  were."  Enapp  says. 

"I  wrote  all  nl^t  long — miut  have  been 
85-100  pages.  He  called  back  to  say  that  he 
was  prepared  to  back  the  paper  with  135,000 
for  the  first  year  with  the  stipulation  that 
Howard  would  be  the  editor  and  I  would  be 
his  assistant."  he  says. 

Rock  remembers.  "The  desk  man  at  the 
Nordale  Hotel  got  me  out  of  the  little  back 
room  where  I  was  living  to  take  the  call.  Dr. 
Forbes  told  me  he  would  bcbck  the  paper 
under  one  condition:  That  I  become  editor." 
"I  tried  to  Doake  excuses.  I  told  him  I 
didn't  know  an3rthlng  about  Journalism.  He 
persisted.  I  had  to  accept  to  get  the  paper 
for  the  people. 

"We  started  out  very  cold,  but  I  was  for- 
tunate to  get  Tom  Snapp,  who  showed  me 
Journalism  as  we  went  along,"  he  says. 

"It  was  a  huge  challenge  for  me.  but  after 
I  learned  a  little  bit  about  It,  I  was  very  much 
fascinated."  Rock  declares. 

Within  a  year,  Rock  and  Snapp  set  tip  shop 
and  began  printing  an  eight  page  newspaper 
which  has  continued  ever  since.  The  Tundra 
Times  was  bom  on  Oct.  1, 1962,  with  an  initial 
free  distribution  of  6,000  copies  to  villages. 

"We  had  one  subscriber.  Mrs.  Deva  Abvan- 
kana  from  Barrow,  who  sent  In  her  money 
five  days  before  we  printed."  Rock  says. 

The  twosome  began  to  roam  the  streets  of 

Fairbanks  with  Rock's  artist  eye  and  Snapp's 

guiding  hand  melding  the  best  in  Journalism. 

"Howard's  a  painter.  He  had  never  written 

a  word  for  print  In  bis  life."  Snapp  says. 

"I  J\ist  disregarded  conventional  means  of 
teaching  Journalism.  We  would  Just  sit  down 
and  we  wotild  write.  I'd  ask  Howard  what  he 
was  proud  about  and  what  he  wanted  the 
paper  to  contain."  he  says. 

"It  was  fantastic.  We'd  go  Into  a  supermar- 
ket and  see  cranberries  In  a  plastic  bag. 
Howard  would  B«y.  Tliat's  not  nmw,  we've 
been  doing  it  fcr  ycazs-wlth  tnteetlnes'." 
Snapp  recounts. 

Howard  would  sit  down  and  write  about  It. 
"Did  you  know  that  they  make  raincoats 
out  of  intestines.  That's  right,  raincoats.  Been 
doing  it  for  years."  he  says. 

"He  wrote  for  months  about  Arctic  surrival 
and  It  ought  to  be  rejMlnted.  It's  got  some 
fantastic  stuff  in  It,"  Snapp  Insists. 

"When  I  wrote  edltortels.  I  vonld  tend  to 
be  dramatic  and  oretsUte.  Altlunigh  he  w«  a 
little  rough  at  flzst.  Howard  wm  a  master 
from  the  start  of  the  nxKlcntetemeot,"  BoMpp 
says. 

"There's  a  natural  feel  to  Us  writing.  How- 
ard writes  really  effective  edltotals  by  real 
marked  understatement.  He  foDowa  the  same 
thing  In  news. 

Amidst  the  curloa  tn  the  Tondra  Times 
<MBoe.  two  ettatloos  titxn  the  AlMka  Pims 
anb  salnte  Bock  lor  t2ie  "beet  eontlnuliw 
column"  In  1962  and  19«3. 
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Characteristically.  Rock  says  of  the  early 
day:  "I  learned  what  the  printed  word  can 
do.  Pre  got  two  good  reporters.  Pre  been 
lucky  to  have  trained  people,  starting  with 
Tom  Snapp." 

"Fve  been  able  to  get  things  pretty  well 
done  by  being  truthful  and  firm,  rather  than 
shouting.  By  doing  it  that  way,  you  can  get 
the  same  or  better  resiUte,"  Hock  philoso- 
phizes. 

The  Tundra  Times"  most  concrete  acoom- 
pliahment  was  the  196S  abolition  of  "seml- 
serrttude"  for  the  people  of  the  Prlbilof  Is- 
lands, Rock  and  Snapp  say. 

"In  those  days,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries controlled  the  Pribilofs.  It  was  kind  of  a 
company  store  arrangement  where  the  hunt- 
ers were  paid  In  kind  for  their  seal  skins.  They 
had  to  barter  with  the  government,"  Rock 
says. 

After  a  Tundra  Times  "expose  series,"  that 
took  about  18  months  to  prepare.  Bock  says. 
"Sen.  Baxtlett  and  the  governor  got  a  hold  of 
the  thing.  The  senator  Introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress  and  the  governor  appointed  a  com- 
mission, including  me,  to  investigate  there 
for  a  week." 

"The  commission  looked  like  It  was  going 
to  whitewash  things,  and  Wlllard  Bowman 
and  myself  OKKJsed  it.  We  threatened  a  mi- 
nority report  and  called  a  press  conference 
In  Juneau.  Sotne  people  practically  called  us 
and  otir  reporter  Communists."  he  says. 

The  Tundra  Times  series  apparently  had 
some  impact  since  the  reserve  status  of  the 
Islands  was  changed,  and  69  pec^le  received 
social  security  benefits  that  they  hadn't  got- 
ten before. 

"By  golly,  St.  Paul  and  George  (in  the 
Pribilofs)  are  really  charming  places,"  he 
says  quietly.  "I  guess  they're  a  little  better 
now." 

The  Tundra  has  been  getting  results  for 
about  ten  years  now.  Throughout  Its  history. 
Rock  has  harped  quietly  about  Native  land 
claims,  rural  housing,  education,  sanitation, 
the  AEC  and  fishing  and  hunting  rights. 

The  pap)er's  only  continuing  hurdle  to 
financial;  getting  4,500  copies  printed  coots 
more  than  •1,000  a  week. 

Even  with  a  •lO  subscription  fee,  the  Tun- 
dra Times  must  rely  on  Its  annual  banquet 
and  l&klmo  Olympics  to  pay  modest  salaries 
to  Rock  and  his  staff  of  seven. 

The  banquet,  which  started  in  1964  with 
Joe  Rothsteln,  then  executive  editor  of  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News  as  guest  speaker,  has 
become  an  Institution  for  Tundra  Times 
supporters. 

Seeress  Jean  Dixon,  who  donates  her  week- 
ly column  to  the  TT,  was  keynoter  thte  year 
for  a  packed  house  of  600,  who  paid  •le 
apiece  to  boost  the  newspaper  banquet. 

Other  speakers  have  Included  actor  Vin- 
cent Price,  columnist  Jack  Anderson  and  in 
1968,  then  Secretary  of  Interior  Stuart  Udall. 

Udall  made  national  news  at  the  Tundra 
Times  banquet  by  announcing  a  land  freese 
to  protect  Alaska  Native  land  claims.  A  fit- 
ting act.  since  Rock  has  been  one  of  the 
most  consistent  and  certainly  the  most  wide- 
ly circulated  spokesman  for  land  claims. 

A  gentle  graying  60.  Rock  has  earned  bis 
rank  as  the  elder  statesman  spiritual  grand- 
father to  a  growing  band  of  young  turks 
^nrinng  Native  leadera. 

He  dreams  of  the  day  when  the  Tundra 
Times  might  become  a  statewide  newqutper 
and  he  can  ttim  the  reins  to  Thomas  Rich- 
ards Jr.,  a  2a-year-<dd  KoitEebue  Ssklmo  who 
will  leave  the  UB.  Navy  next  year. 

"I  dont  do  much  writing  now.  except  the 
edltoriala.  I've  got  several  good  writers  and 
I  Just  do  the  layout."  be  says. 

Snapp  and  Richsu^  offer  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent assessment  of  the  editor's  performance 
on  Tuesday,  the  day  the  paper  goes  to  press. 

"Howard's  an  artist  who  makes  his  page 
layouts  fwrfect,"  says  Snapp. 

Hicbards  sa^s :  "Watching  Howard  on  Tues- 
day Is  soine  kind  of  pain.  It's  Ilka  he's  giving 
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birth  and  he's  tough  to  get  along  with.  The 
rest  of  the  week,  we  got  along  fine." 

Af  tor  the  paper  Is  put  to  bed.  Bock  leaves 
his  second  story  oflloe  on  Falrbank's  Second 
Ave.  and  stops  at  his  informal  oflloe.  Tommy's 
Elbow  Room,  where  he  holds  court  many 
evenings  before  walking  anoth»  block  to 
his  home. 

After  a  pert  barmaid  brings  him  a  liquid 
tribute  to  Jim  Beam  bourbon  with  a  q>lasb 
of  water — known  locally  as  "THe  Howard." 
Rock  begins  exercising  his  crystal  clear  mem- 
oriee  for  the  people  assembled  to  listen  at 
his  sptedal  table. 

Before  a  sip  Is  lifted,  someone  at  the  table 
Interrupts:  "Tell  us  how  you  almost  became 
the  Conrad  Hilton  of  North  Africa." 
Shades  of  Bogart. 

"I  was  drafted  into  the  Air  Force  during 
the  Second  Worid  War.  I  knew  colors  and  I 
wanted  to  be  a  camouflage  artist.  They  gave 
me  a  test  and  said  I  could  work  on  instru- 
ments or  radio  operations."  he  begins. 

"After  Florida  and  South  Dakota,  I  spent 
18  months  In  North  Africa." 

"One  night  in  Tunis.  I  went  into  a  French 
bar,  Le  Royale.  I  was  having  some  muscat 
wine,  when  three  ladies,  one  tall,  one  me- 
dium and  one  shcxt,  walked  In,"  the  5-foot- 
7'/i  Rock  says.  "They  were  talking  French 
and  the  tall  one  leaned  over,"  he  says  while 
lapsing  into  French,  Excusez-mol,  mcwisleiu". 
Avez-vous  une  cigarette  Americaln?" 

"I  gave  her  a  Camel.  Then  the  little  one 
leaned  over  and  said  "My  friend  Is  very  rude.' 
Pretty  soon  we  were  talking  and  she  left  me 
a  little  note  with  the  address  of  her  hotel 
on  it,"  Rock  says  with  a  roguish  half -smile. 
"On  my  day  off.  I  went  to  the  address  and 
there  she  was.  Her  name  was  Madeline  Fal- 
con and  she  owned  two  hotels.  I  stayed  there 
14  months. 

"They  kind  of  taught  me  French.  I  would 
say  something,  they  would  laugh  and  en- 
courage me  to  say  more.  I  asked  why  it  was 
so  funny.  They  said  because  I  talked  like  a 
French  bebe. 

"I  went  back  to  Seattle  and  became  an 
artist  .  .  ." 

Somebody  else  interrupts,  "Do  you  ever 
get  the  feeling  that  you  want  to  be  an  artist 
again?" 

"I  get  a  little  itchy  now  and  thMi.  I  doodle 
sometimes.  I'U  tell  you  one  thing — knowing 
what  I  know  now,  I  could  paint  a  lot  better," 
Rock  says. 


CCX>RSBEER  ACTIVE  FOR  BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  do  not  drink  beer,  I  am  no  author- 
ity on  any  brew.  But  when  I  heard  the 
story  of  what  the  Coors  Brewery  was  do- 
ing on  environment  I  was  impressed.  The 
Coors  Beer  Co.  has  undertaken  a  positive 
program  of  action  that  is  a  tribute  to 
American  industry. 

The  Coors  envlrcaunental  program 
centers  upon  a  total  commitment  to 
aluminum  packaging  and  recycling.  Pres- 
ident William  Coors  says: 

Recycling  Is  the  key  to  a  good  environ- 
ment for  America.  Aluminum  has  high  sal- 
vage yalue— ten  times  more  than  tlnplate 
That  makes  aluminum  recycling  realistic, 
and  consistent  with  quality  envlraninent. 

Coors  new  aluminum  cans  will  be  nuMle 
by  a  dlvlsioii  at  Ooors  Porcelain  Co., 
headed  by  Joseph  Coors. 
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The  Ooors  Co.  plan  calls  for  any  group 
or  Individual  to  be  paid  10  cents  per 
pound  for  aluminum  containers — which 
means  every  24  cans  collected  is  worth  s 
dime.  And  redemptions  are  not  limited 
to  Coors  aluminum  cans,  but  Include  any 
aluminum  containers. 

AlCHig  with  the  recycling  plans,  Coors 
has  developed  a  second  project  for  en- 
vironmental control.  The  company  Is  in- 
troducing a  new  six-can  package  to  be 
known  as  a  Stlk-Pak  which  will  fea- 
ture cans  held  together  by  drops  of  glue, 
so  that  no  carton  or  wrapping  of  any 
kind  is  required.  The  new  package  also 
will  eliminate  the  ring-pull  opener,  which 
Coors  said  has  become  a  growing  source 
of  envirotunental  concern.  In  its  place 
will  be  a  press-tab  opening  device  which 
folds  into  the  can. 

In  addlticm  to  the  cash-for-cans  pro- 
gram and  the  new  pfM:kaging  for  its  beer, 
Coors  began  last  January  1  paying  1  cent 
each  for  all  Coors  bottles  returned  to 
any  Coors  distributor  or  cooperating  re- 
tailer. In  September,  64  percent  of  all 
Coors  bottles  marketed  that  month  were 
returned. 

The  benefits  to  America  of  such  pro- 
grams as  Coors  Brewery  has  introduced 
are  unlimited.  In  21  months  of  the  cash- 
for-cans  program,  Coors  has  paid  out 
more  than  $1.8  million  dollars,  which 
represents  more  than  444  millirai  cans  re- 
turned for  recycling.  Along  with  environ- 
mental benefits,  civic  and  service  orga- 
nizations, students,  youth  groups,  and  a 
variety  of  community  causes  are  all 
benefiting  from  the  program. 

Members  of  a  Boy  Scout  Troop  In 
Plattevllle,  Colo.,  have  added  $75  to  its 
camping  supply  fund  through  redeeming 
aluminum  cans  and  Coors  beer  bottles. 
The  fire  department  in  Denver  Is  collect- 
ing aluminum  cans  for  KHW-35-TV,  the 
department's  closed  circuit  television 
station  used  in  the  televised  training  of 
Denver  firemen  and  policemen.  Cash- 
for-cans  has  helped  fimd  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Associaticoi  through  the 
wives  of  the  Calif omia  Angels  baseball; 
It  provided  hot  meals  for  elderly  shut-ins 
in  Tucson;  it  funded  a  film  on  cocistal 
conservation  by  the  Sierra  Club  of  Car- 
mel.  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Adolph  Coors  Co.  is 
truly  a  leader  in  American  industry  in  its 
projects  for  protecting  our  environment. 
Coors  has  begim  a  great  program.  With 
Industrial  leadership  like  Coors,  we  can 
look  for  America  to  be  more  beautiful 
tomorrow. 


VICTIMS  OP  THE  BLOOD  LOTTERY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  V^YSEY 

OF   CAUIOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
hear  statistics  documenting  the  severity 
of  a  given  disease,  or  the  extent  of  a  prob- 
lem, and  the  need  for  action  Is  demon- 
strated on  the  basis  of  these  statistics. 
But  numbers  cannot  reaUy  relate  the 
grief  they  try  to  represent. 
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I  recently  tatroduced  a  bill  which  aims 
to  prevent  the  suffering  caused  by  serum 
hepatitis.  This  disease  Is  contracted  by 
patients  who  receive  blood  carrying  the 
hepatitis  virus.  This  virus  does  not  im- 
mediately affect  the  patient,  but  often 
attacks  when  the  Individual  is  well  on 
the  way  to  recovery.  Imagine  the  effect 
on  a  family  when  a  member  begins  to 
return  to  an  active,  normal  life  after  suc- 
cessful surgery,  only  to  return  to  the  hos- 
pital, stricken  with  transfusion  hepatitis. 
These  families  are  the  losers  In  the 
deadly  blood  lottery,  involimtarily  played 
by  all  blood  recipients. 

Since  I  introduced  my  bill,  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  all  over  the  coimtry 
from  people  who  have  lived  with  the 
trauma  of  serum  hepatitis.  A  sample  of 
these  letters  follows: 

Dear  Reprxskntattvk  Vktset:  This  Is  just 
a  note  to  tbank  you  for  your  efforts  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  regulate  blood  banks  and 
Its  licensing. 

My  busband  Is  one  of  thoee  In  the  over- 
forty  group:  and  U  a  victim  of  serum  hepa- 
titis. Three  years  ago  he  bad  a  bleeding  duo- 
denal ulcer  and  because  of  respiratory  prob- 
lems bad  to  have  eight  (8)  pints  of  blood — 
It  wasn't  thirty  days  until  he  was  desperately 
lU  with  the  hepatitis.  He  has  suffered  Irrep- 
arable liver  damage  (medical  terminology 
being  "chronic  actlne  hepatitis  and  hepatic 
cirrhosis") . 

In  1969  be  was  off  from  work  nine  months. 
1970  six  months,  this  year  he  has  worked 
since  January,  we  keep  our  fingers  crossed 
and  are  grateful  for  every  day  be  can  get 
around. 

We  hope  and  pray  this  bill  will  pass  and 
be  rigorously  enforced. 

0\ir  doctor  tells  us  that  every  pint  of  blood 
received  after  the  first  one,  the  chances  of 
one  contracting  hepatitis  were  greater  and 
almost  a  surety. 

May  I  suggest  that  every  person  that  is  a 
donor  b«  required  to  have  a  certificate  of 
clean  biU  of  health  from  bis  or  her  doctor 
before  being  allowed  to  donate  blood,  be- 
cause there  are  hepatic  carriers  Just  the  aajxM 
aa  there  are  typhoid  and  diphtheria  carriers 
or  tuberculosis.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  S.  D.  ANDERSON'. 

Garden  Grove,  Calit. 

Dear  Rep.  Vetset:  I  read  with  Interest 
your  Introducing  legislation  urging  controls 
on  blood  banks. 

My  wife  has  Just  recovered  from  hepatitis, 
which  I  will  always  believe  came  from  blood 
she  received  after  recent  surgery.  I  under- 
stand 00%  of  the  cases  of  hepatitis  are  con- 
tacted this  way. 

We  were  on  vacation  when  she  became  111 
and  was  hospitalized  In  a  Texas  hospital. 
She  could  have  died.  All  this  was  costly  not 
only  In  mental  and  physical  angxilsh,  but 
financial  as  well.  I  had  to  leave  my  wife  and 
drive  home.  When  she  was  able  to  travel,  she 
flew  home. 

I  feel  that  we  have  government  regulations 
covering  our  food  and  many  other  things, 
why  are  we  so  careless  about  our  blood 
donors?  I  can't  help  but  believe  all  these 
things  my  wife  had  to  go  through  would  not 
have  happened  If  the  donor  had  been 
checked  before  accepting  his  blood. 

I  back  you  100%  In  your  endeavcw  to  con- 
trol blood  banks  and  am  sending  a  copy  of 
this  to  my  Representative  In  hopes  he  wiU 
back  you,  also. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Julian  S.  OcstrRN,  Jr. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Sn:  I  support  your  bill  on  blood  bank 
control  to  curb  hepatitis.  My  father  died  in 
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AprU  after  having  open  heart  surgery  in 
December  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  He  was  doing  good  until  March. 
There  Is  a  murder  around.  In  my  opinion! 
so  I  hope  and  pray  it  passes. 

Richard  Gauchan, 
Cumberlakd,  Md. 

Dear  Congressman  Vetset:  Many  thanks 
for  offering  legislation  In  Congress  to  regu- 
late blood  banks. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  felt  the  need 
for  this  restriction  for  a  long  time. 

Many  of  us  have  relatives  who  have  suf- 
fered  because  of  having  received  bad  blood 
following  operations. 

In  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers (L.A.  Times)  carries  a  dally  advertise- 
ment In  the  personal  column  offering  MOO 
per  pint  for  blood — residents  of  "skid  row" 
are  the  main  contributors. 

One  of  my  nephews  underwent  open  heart 
surgery  last  February.  He  is  stUl  in  the  hos- 
pital suffering  from  serum  hepatitis  which 
he  contracted  through  blood  transfusions  re- 
ceived during  the  operation.  He  has  been 
actually  fighting  for  his  life. 

Congratulations  on   your   Interest,   and  I 
certAlnly  hope  your  bill  is  ad<^ted. 
Sincwely  yours, 

Mart  P,  Hetman. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


TKT.KMEDICINE    AND 
TELEEDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  face  of  the  many  per- 
plexing changes  taking  place  in  our  Na- 
tion today  science  and  technology  have 
become  dirty  words.  At  least  to  a  seem- 
ingly increasing  number  of  concerned  in- 
dividuals and  groups. 

What  we  perhaps  need  to  recognize 
more  fully  is  that  it  is  the  way  we  utilize 
science  smd  technology  that  makes  these 
dimensicxis  of  progress  good  or  evil.  We 
need  to  sharpen  up  our  imaginations  on 
how  to  apply  our  abundant  and  growing 
technology  to  fields  of  human  social  con- 
cern— toward  an  improved  quality  of  life 
on  earth.  We  led  the  world  in  the  Indus- 
trial revolution,  and  in  the  technological 
revolution.  Our  challenge  now  is  to  lead 
the  world  in  applying  our  industrial  and 
technological  capacities  to  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind.  This  is  the  last  remaining 
vacuum  into  which  the  United  States  can 
move — not  only  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems— but  to  recapture  a  suitable  inter- 
national leiulership  position  and  a  meas- 
ure of  worldwide  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  briefed  by  Mr.  Raymcsid 
Welsch  of  the  biosclence  department  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  on  one  of  the 
more  important  benefits  of  space  spinoff, 
and  the  tremendous  potential  for  apply- 
ing existing  space  techn<dogy  toward  al- 
leviating earthly  needs. 

Specifically,  the  application  of  modem 
telecommunications,  including  the  use  of 
relay  satellites,  can  be  made  to  improve 
the  quaUty  of  medical  education,  con- 
sultation, and  diagnosis,  as  well  as  the 
actual  delivery  of  health  care  to  rural  or 
urban  eireas  which  are  remote  to  a  con 
medical  facility. 
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The  capability  exists  today  to  inter- 
connect city  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals and  to  extend  this  integrated  ca- 
pability to  suburban  hospitals  and  Into 
outlying  area  clinics.  The  overall  system 
consists  of  two  m&joT  subsystems:  tele- 
education  and  telemedicine. 

Teleeducation  is  the  extension  o "  stand- 
ard teacher/student  relationships  to  an 
environment  which  is  independent  of  the 
distance  between  them.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  extending  the  coverage  of  a 
specific  teacher  by  providing  two-way 
audio/video  communication  between  lec- 
turer and  a  remotely  located  class. 

Telemedicine  provides  a  capability  for 
consultation  between  doctor  and  a  remote 
patient  via  two-way  television  hookup 
and  telemetry  of  patient  data.  Such  a 
system  counteracts  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  doctors  which  creates  regions  of 
inadequate  medical  care.  Specific  ex- 
amples of  the  application  of  telemedicine 
include  remote  or  ghetto  clinics  manned 
by  paramedics  for  specialist  consultation 
with  a  major  medical  center.  Remote 
hospitals  comprise  another  example. 

Such  a  program  has  been  Initiated  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  using  the 
facilities  of  the  Hahnemaim  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Hospital  as  a  core  center  which 
will  be  linked  to  Wilkes  College  and  other 
area  institutions  In  the  northern  areas 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  inau- 
guration of  this  program  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  foresight  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  ;  Mr.  Wharton  Shober,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College; 
and  the  bioscience  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Co. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Pennsylviinia 
plan  will  become  a  blueprint  for  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  utilize  existing  space  tech- 
nology in  a  way  which  wUl  extend  needed 
medical  and  other  services  to  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  geography  or  eco- 
nomics, and  eventually  to  the  entire 
world. 

In  such  efforts  I  see  a  new  American 
dream — one  that  can  excite  our  country- 
men— one  that  can  be  fulfilled. 


HON.      CHARLES      C.      DIGGS,      JR., 
ACTION  MANIFESTO— SOUTH 

AFRICA,      GUINEA-BISSAU,      AND 
CAPE  VERDE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Detroit  (Mr.  Dices)  completed 
this  summer  an  Important  factfinding 
trip  to  several  areas  of  Africa.  Included 
on  his  Itinerary  were  Guinea-Bissau, 
Cape  Verde,  and  South  Africa. 

Tuesday,  December  14,  Mr.  Dices  held 
a  news  conference  at  which  he  released 
a  document  of  great  importance.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  our  colleague's 
views  on  United  States  Afrl.-n  policy 
rate  close  attention.  His  "Action  Manl- 
iMto  aa  a  Result  of  My  T«p  to  South 
Africa.  Gulnea-BlMau  and  Cape  Verde" 
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contains  Mr.  Dices'  recommendations 
concerning  UjS.  policies.  My  hope  is  that 
these  recommendations  will  be  read  and 
acted  upon  in  this  Congress  and  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 
The  material  follows: 

Action  Manitcsto  as  a  Resttlt  or  Mt  Trip 
to  South  Atrica,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cafe 
Vbuje 

(By  Hon.  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs) 

PROLOGUE 

This  prologue  which  Is  drawn  from  my 
Press  Statement  of  September  15,  upon  my 
return  from  the  fact-finding  mission  to  sev- 
eral African  countries,  Including  Guinea- 
Bissau,  Cape  Verde  and  South  Africa,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  background  for  this 
Action  Manifesto  which  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  for  United  States 
PoUcy  resulting,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
trip.  In  view  of  the  Immediacy  of  concern  on 
the  proposed  Heath/Smith  settlement,  and 
in  view  of  the  action  which  was  announced 
last  week  by  this  government  of  the  agree- 
ment on  the  Azores,  recommendations  have 
been  added  on  these  two  subjects. 

The  visit  to  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape  Verde 
was  extremely  Informative,  both  on  the  stark 
rsicism  of  the  Portuguese  Government  and  on 
the  tenuous  situation  of  the  Portuguese  In 
Guinea-Bissau.  Guinea-Bissau  is  an  armed 
camp,  and  the  Portuguese  are  Indeed  be- 
leaguered. At  the  same  time,  it  was  obvious 
that  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the 
PAIGC  must  include  not  only  Its  military 
gains  and  its  concomitant  efforts  to  Improve 
conditions  in  the  liberated  aireas,  but  even 
the  housing,  health  and  educational  pro- 
grams currently  being  undertaken  In  the 
Portuguese-held  areas  in  Guinea  and  on  Cape 
Verde. 

The  basic  fact  which  I  found  on  the  fact- 
finding mission  to  South  Africa  was  the 
indomitable  spirit  and  the  unquenchable 
will  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  to  be 
free.  I  have  retin-ned  with  the  conviction 
that  majority  rule  In  South  Africa  is  In- 
evitable and  the  rest  of  the  world,  partic- 
ularly the  United  States,  has  no  choice  but 
to  get  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  start  predicting 
when  or  how,  but  the  countdown  has  begun. 
Omi  government,  at  present,  decries 
violence  as  a  means  of  liberation,  without 
condemning  the  violence  which  the  South 
African  Government  uses  to  enforce  the 
subjugation  of  the  majority  of  the  pe<^le. 
The  United  States  must  recognize  that  any 
means  are  legitimate  so  long  as  the  recalci- 
trance of  the  South  African  Government 
continues. 

For,  despite  some  questioning  among  some 
of  the  white  elements  In  South  Africa,  the 
situation  of  the  African  Is  worsening.  He 
has  no  right  of  poUtical  participation  in  the 
government,  no  right  of  movement,  no  right 
to  work  or  even  to  live  with  bis  family.  We 
found  no  evidence  either  that  the  Inhuman, 
aU  pervasive  restrictions  on  the  majority  of 
the  people,  or  that  the  repressive  laws — 
applicable  against  anyone,  black  or  white, 
who  opposes  the  system — are  being  mitigated 
one  lota.  In  fact,  the  resettlement  projects, 
the  Terrorism  Act  trials,  the  detention,  the 
tortures,  the  deaths  In  detention  and  the 
bannlngs  by  imchaUengable  executive  fiat 
continue.  The  pass  laws,  under  which  2,600 
Africans  are  arrested  each  day,  symbolize  the 
tyranny  and  the  r^reeslon. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States,  as  the 
leading  power  in  the  world,  must  act  to  avoid 
the  holocaust  which  wUl  otherwise  surely 
oome.  The  government  must  reform  Its  own 
eoc^loyment  practices  In  Its  enterprises,  In- 
cluding the  embassy  and  consulates  In  South 
Africa. 
There  is  positively  no  justification,  under 
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present  administration  policy,  whereonder 
black  foreign  service  officers  are  not  aaalgned 
to  South  Africa.  Such  assignments  must  be 
made  without  delay.  The  dty  of  Soweto  has 
nearly  a  mimon  blacks,  there  should  be  a 
USIS  office  there. 

In  my  discussions  with  various  U.S.  busi- 
ness managers  In  South  Africa,  as  weU  as  In 
my  visit  to  NASA,  I  found  an  utter  lack  of 
realization  that  blacks  are  human  beings. 
The  United  States  Government,  In  its  own 
enlightened  interest,  must  end  its  complicity 
with  apartheid,  and  work  towards  the  peace- 
ful and  expeditious  termination  of  minority 
rule  In  South  Africa. 

It  is  Incontroverslble  that  U.S.  business, 
representing  the  second  largest  foreign  in- 
vestment In  South  Africa  and  concentrated 
In  the  manufacturing  and  dynamic  sectors, 
buttresses  the  South  African  economy  and, 
therefore,  the  present  government  and  apart- 
heid. Its  presence  not  only  renders  the  U.S. 
hostage  to  apartheid.  It  provides  a  stake 
in  the  status  quo.  Because  of  the  Innumer- 
able policy  and  legal  difficulties  In  forcing 
U.S.  business  to  disengage,  I  am  directing 
present  efforts  against  the  exploitation  of  the 
blacks  by  U.S.  business,  which  uses  the 
apartheid  system  as  an  excuse  for  slave  labor 
practices. 

The  United  States  Government  must  use 
every  legitimate  means  to  bring  U.S.  busi- 
ness to  dedicate  Itself  to  the  principles  and 
effectuation  of  fair  employment  practices 
with  respect  to  wages,  training  and  educa- 
tional programs,  fringe  benefits,  and  spe- 
cial services  and  programs  for  the  African. 
American  firms  must  push  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  permissible  and  end  their  racist  prac- 
tices. The  signs — Whites  Only — and  the  seg- 
regated facilities  and  the  discrimination  In 
Jobs  which  we  witnessed  both  In  U.S.  plants 
in  South  Africa  and  at  the  NASA  faculty 
there  must  be  eliminated. 

I  have  long  opposed  the  sugar  quota  for 
South  Africa,  and  frankly,  I  was  shocked 
when  I  visited  the  sugar  estates  and  actually 
witnessed  the  blatant  racism  of  the  Sugar 
Association  and  the  deplorable  conditions 
of  employment  for  the  sugar  workers — the 
vrages,  the  housing,  the  diet,  and  the  long 
hours  of  work. 

The  potential  of  a  free  South  Africa,  with 
its  tremendous  natural,  industrial,  and  hu- 
man resources  for  aU  of  Its  people.  Indeed, 
for  all  of  Africa,  Is  unlimited. 

South  Africa  Is  not  Isolated  from  the 
tide  of  self-determination  and  freedom  which 
has  revolutionized  the  world  in  the  middle 
of  this  centtiry.  Through  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  majority  rule,  self-determi- 
nation and  human  rights  have  become  recog- 
nized legal  obligations  of  aU  member  coun- 
tries, Including  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States.  The  International  community  has 
been  transformed  from  Independent  powers 
and  dependent  areas  to  communities  of 
sovereign  and  Independent  states.  This  tide 
of  freedom  is  a  svirging  undertow  In  South 
Africa  that  wUl  overcome. 

We  must  utUlze  all  our  resources  for  Its 
early  realization;  for  although  in  the  final 
analysis  the  resolution  Is  coming  from  the 
people  themselves,  external  forces  and  ex- 
ternal assistance  can  make  a  vast  difference 
In  the  way  In  which  their  freedom  will  be 
won. 

I  have  thus  Issued  this  Action  Manifesto 
with  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  Dr.  Kissinger  for  United  States 
Government  action. 

1.  That  the  United  States  take  meaningful 
steps,  as  spelled  out  below,  (1)  to  end  Its 
complicity  with  apartheid,  (2)  to  implement 
its  prcmounoementa  of  adhereaoe  to  the 
principle  of  aelf-determlnatlon  and  of  ab- 
horrence of  apartheid  with  oonereta  actions 
towards  their  realisation.  (8)  to  comply  with 
UtLlted  SUtee  obligations  under  Artlclea  1,  2. 
66,  and  66  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
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(4)  to  aet  In  aoeordance  with  th«  mco^  and 
legal  ■tawrtirilii  of  ttta  OonsUtutlon. 

TluU  ttw  ITBttod  8t»tM  OOTenuneat  diow 
eaiu*  whj  tt  should  not,  ••  an  aameat  of  Iti 
poattkm  OB  boann  il«iitB  and  aag-detwU- 
natlon,  downgrade  its  repreaeBtatk>a  In 
Sootb  Allies  and  Portugal  to  the  Chared 
level. 

3-  Tliat  the  Unltad  Statea  condemn  the 
violence  with  which  the  Oorenunent  of 
Soath  Africa  and  Portugal  perpetuate  their 
rule  of  theae  conntriiea. 

4.  That  the  United  States  oeaae  Ita  eon- 
demnatton  of  the  efforts  by  the  nia>anty  ot 
the  people  of  these  area*  to  achlev*  their 
freedom  by  the  only  means  aTailmble  to  tbem. 
and  tn  reafllnnatlon  of  the  prlnetplea  enun- 
ciated In  the  Declaration  of  Independence— 
principles  which  gaw  birth  to  the  American 
Bmoiutlcn  and  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— acknowledge  the  sacred  right  of  these 
peoples  to  nee.  so  long  as  the  reealcltrano* 
erf  those  gownments  continues,  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  achieve  aelf-determl- 
natlon  and  to  win  their  freedom. 

5.  That  the  Unltad  SUtes  contribute  to 
the  United  Hatlona  Trust  Pond.  The  Pund  is 
mads  up  of  Toluatary  contrtbutltms  and  Is 
used  for: 

"(s)  Legal  assistance  to  persons  persecuted 
under  the  represalTe  and  discriminatory  leg- 
isUtton  of  South  Africa: 

"(b)  Relief  to  such  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents; 

"(c)  Education  of  such  persons  and  their 
dependoits; 

"(d)  ReUef  for  refugees  from  South  Afrlca." 

(Oeneral  Assembly  Resolution  2397  (XJUII) 
ol  a  December  1968) . 

The  Genoal  Assembly  Report  of  October. 
1971  listed  the  following  contributions  as 
received  during  the  previous  la  months- 
Austria.  •5.000;  Belgium.  tX.l^;  Bulgaria 
•1.000;  Cyprus.  $242;  Denmark.  •68.796-  Pin- 
land,  •asxWO;  Pranoe,  •30,000:  Ghana,  •i.OOO; 
Ireland,  •a.750;  Jamaica.  ••40;  Japan,  •ao - 
000;  Khmer  Republic,  •IJMO;  Ubola  •!  000- 
Morocco,  •3.97a;  Norway.  •S5.000;  PaklsUn 
•3.000;  Saudi  ArabU.  •2.400;  Swedm.  msm' 
Yugoriavla.  •!«».  Note,  there  was  no  oontrtl 
bution  by  the  UiUted  States. 

6.  That  United  IStates  NATO  contributions 
to  Portugal  should  be  suspended  nntu  Por- 
tugal recognizes  its  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  respect  to  the 
self-determinaticai  of  the  people  ot  Qulnea- 
Blasau.  Angola  and  MoBamblqae.  and  xintu 
Portugal  ceaaes  its  expenditure  of  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  ita  budget  to  fight  a 
colonial  war  in  Africa.  This  reeommendaUon 
la  underscored  by  (i)  th*  ahnsnoe  of  any 
signlflcant  military  reason  for  such  contrUm- 
tkm  (the  United  States  NATO  oontribntton 
to  Portugal  amounts  to  "ai^iroKlniately  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  of  Portuguese  military 
expenditures")  and  (8)  Portngal"a  expendl- 
tore  of  almost  50%  of  its  budgst  for  mUitarr 
purposes. 

7.  That  the  United  States  sospeod  oil  sales 
to  the  Portuguese  armed  forces  untu  such 
time  as  Portugal  takes  the  two  actions  speci- 
fied la  BeoommendaUon  6. 

S.  That  again,  until  Portugal  takes  the  two 
actions  specified  in  Reoommendatlon  6.  tike 
United  States  suspend  aU  sales  to  the  bov- 
emment  ot  Portugal  or  to  Portuguese  buy- 
ers, whether  such  sales  are  public  or  commer- 
cial, of  the  following: 

(a)  Aircraft  which  can  be  used  for  troop 
transport: 

(b)  Arms,  ammunition,  and  ItenM  of  a 
weapona  nature: 

(c)  Items  for  tike  use  at,  or  by.  the  Portu- 
guese armed  forces; 

(d)  Spare  parts  and  third  party  oom- 
ponentry  for  any  of  the  above. 

9.  That  United  States  export  license  for 
the  sale  of  any  of  the  Items  listed  in  the 
prior  two  paragraphs  be  denied.  The  present 
arms  embargo  against  Portugal  not  only 
raises  questions  at  adeqtiacy  of  enforcement; 
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it  continues  a  military  partnerslitp  with 
Portugal  without  regard  to  either  Portugal's 
violations  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  those 
territories  or  to  Portugal's  obligations  under 
International  law.  and  indeed  without  regard 
to  our  own  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  Oommeroe  (validated  and  O-dHt 
license  oontrata)  and  State  Department 
(Munitions  Control)  should  t>e  amended 
accordingly. 

10.  That  the  United  States  suspend  all 
Export-Import  Bank  racllitles  to  Portugal 
untu  such  time  as  Portugal  takes  the  two 
actions  specified  In  Recommendation  6. 

11.  That  the  United  States  pursue  a  poel- 
Uve  program  for  bringing  Portugal  to  re- 
think its  obdurate  position  on  Ouine«-Bls- 
aau  and  Cape  Ve»de. 

13.  That  the  United  States  cease  its  ob- 
struction ot  efforts  by  other  NATO  coimtrtes 
to  place  on  the  agenda  an  Item  to  reconsider 
NATO  assistance  to  Portugal  and  that  the 
United  States  Ooremment  oae  every  effort 
to  have  this  item  placed  on  the  agenda  for 
the  next  NATO  Council  meeting. 

13.  That  the  United  States  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary,  including  amending  its 
validated  license  regulations,  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  defoliants  to  Portuguese  buyers. 

14.  That  the  United  States  cle«u-Iy  and  pub- 
licly state  Its  support  for  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape 
Verde. 

15.  That  the  United  States  either  bnateral- 
ly.  or  through  the  United  Nations,  give  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  PAIOC  and  other  11b- 
eratlOTi  movements.  (The  feasibility  of  such 
aid  is  attested  by  the  program  of  the  Swed- 
ish Oovemment  which  has  an  on-going  as- 
sistance program  to  liberation  movements 
and.  m  the  calendar  year  of  1971  will  con- 
tribute to  the  PAIOC  1.750,000  kroner  in  kind 
for  humanitarian  or  educational  purposes.) 

16.  That  the  United  States  Government 
welcome  the  leaders  of  the  PAIGC  and  other 
liberation  movements  for  visits  to  this  coun- 
try and  that  United  States  ofllclala  meet  with 
such  leaders. 

17.  That  the  United  States  endeavor  to 
get  the  two  sides,  the  PAIOC  and  other  lib- 
eration movements,  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Portugal,  together  to  the  conference  table 
on  the  basis  of  the  Lusaka  Manifesto,  the 
principles  of  which  the  United  States  gen- 
erally endorsed. 

18.  That  the  United  States  sxipport  multi- 
lateral and/or  bilateral  prognuns  of  human- 
itarian support  to  the  liberation  movements, 
through  the  provision  of  educational  and 
reading  materials,  as  well  as  medical  sup- 
Irtles.  to  people  in  the  liberated  areas  and 
to  refugees. 

19.  That  the  United  States  adopt  a  posi- 
tive and  substantial  program  of  assistance 
to  Southern  African  refugees. 

ao.  That  our  foreign  policy  towards  South 
Africa  be  completely  revamped.  Our  present 
foreign  policy  towards  South  Africa  is  based 
on  pronouncementa  of  abhorrence  of  apart- 
heid on  the  one  hand,  and  coexistence  with. 
and  even  support  of.  its  adherents  on  the 
other.  In  our  own  enlightened  interest, 
this  must  Ije  changed,  and  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  of  change  In  South  Africa 
due  not  to  the  largesse  of  the  whites,  but 
to  the  determination  of  the  majority  to 
achieve  self-determination.  To  this  end.  the 
United  States  should  affirmatively  adopt  a 
policy,  attuned  to  and  supixyrting  the  ma- 
jority and  their  rights. 

21.  That  the  United  States  clearly  and 
publicly  stata  the  legal  position  on  the  Ban- 
tustans.  namely,  that  (1)  they  are  Illegal 
under  international  law.  and  (2)  that  inter- 
national law  requires  the  right  of  political 
partictpaitlon  In  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  by  all  the  people  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  color,  sex.  Ismguage  or  religion. 

23.  That  the  United  States  establish  sub- 
stantial contact  with  the  majority  in  South 
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Africa  through  the  opening  of  USXB  oOoes 
In  Soweto  and  1a  othsr  large  IKaek  oonuna- 

28.  That  the  government  reform  Its  own 
enterprises  In  South  Africa  and  terminate  the 
apartheid  practices  I  observed  there,  and 
that  the  emInMsy  and  consular  staffs  be 
integrated  at  aO  posts  and  at  all  levels  in 
South  Afrtoa,  and  BpeatfloaUy: 

(a)  ihat  the  DUted  StatM  Matgn  black 
personnel  without  deUy  to  the  embassy  and 
consulate  staff  and  to  the  USIS  staff  In  South 
Africa  on  all  levels,  and 

(b)  That  local  blacks  be  employed  by  the 
diplomatic  and  consulate  staff  at  each  poet 
and  in  all  categories. 

24.  That  guidelines  be  establlsbed  for  the 
United  States  Kmbaasy  and  Oonsolate  Post 
for  (1)  the  use  of  segregated  *»i-i\tti.^  i^ 
South  Africa,  and  (3)  for  entertaining  by 
United  States  Government  pawg/^nnfl  on  a 
non-racial  basis,  and  (3)  for  their  attend- 
ance at  segregated  fxmcUons.  (I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  position  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  (a)  It  gives  maximum  discretion  to  our 
Ambassador  in  regard  to  the  "delioata  prob- 
lem o<  having  to  maintain  adequate  rela- 
tions with  the  authorlttes  while  contlnalng 
to  support  and  project  our  abborrenos  U 
apartheid  and  dedication  to  mulUraciai 
principles"  and  (b)  it  permits  the  Ambas- 
sador to  exercise  "this  discretion  in  tailoring 
the  nature  of  his  enrtertainment  and  that  of 
his  staff  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  occasion" 
Under  these  vague  standards,  spelled  out  la 
Ux.  Abshlre's  letter  to  me  of  July  28.  1971, 
our  Ambassador  gave  a  large,  segregated  re- 
ception which  has  subjected  the  United 
States  to  much  criticism  in  South  Africa  and 
in  the  United  States.  Our  policy  interests 
require  the  establishment  of  functional  and 
legal  guidelines  for  embassy,  consular  and 
aU  ofliclal  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel In  South  Africa  as  to  their  participa- 
tion at  official  and  social  funotioos  and  their 
use  of  segregated  faclliUes). 

25.  That  the  agreement  with  South  Africa 
for  tracking  stations  In  South  Africa  (TJJV.S 
4562  of  September  13.  I960)  be  terminated 
sccordlr\g  to  ita  terms  and.  in  the  interim. 
( 1 )  that  NASA  be  required  to  end  Its  apart- 
heid policies  and  racist  practices  and  (a) 
that  there  be  no  dlacrlmi nation  in  either  the 
condlUons  of  labor  and  employment  or  la 
the  facilities  available  to  employees.  The 
callous  racism  and  apartheid  which  I  found 
at  the  NASA  Tracking  Station  near  Joharmes- 
burg  must  be  ended. 

26.  That  the  role  of  the  Oommerelal  At- 
tach6  and  Economic  Officer  be  reexamined 
and  their  functions  of  encouraging  United 
States  businesses  in  South  Africa  be  termi- 
nated. 

27.  That  the  United  States  Oovemment 
take  a  staiui  against  business  expanslan  In 
South  Africa  until  such  time  as  South  Africa 
ceases  its  racial  policies,  and  Implement  ef- 
fective disincentives  to  United  States  busi- 
ness Investment  in  South  Africa. 

28.  That  the  United  States  advise  busi- 
nesses that,  if  they  decide  to  stay  in  South 
Africa,  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk;  and  In 
the  event  of  difflculUes  with  Uberatlon  ele- 
ments, the  United  States  Oovemment  will 
not  support  them  or  afford  protection. 

29.  That  the  United  States  Oovemment 
actively  and  publldy  use  ita  power  and  Influ- 
ence to  cause  and  aaaist  United  States  bad- 
nesses in  South  Africa  to : 

(a)  Close  the  oommunlcatloae  gap  betpsen 
United  States  headquarters  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries and  branch  offices  In  South  Africa; 

(b)  To  pay  equal  pay  for  equal  work; 

(c)  To  get  on  with  the  task  of  training 
and  whatever  else  Is  necessary  so  that  Uacki, 
coloreds  and  whites  are  perfaanlns  equal 
work  on  a  substantial  scale; 

(d)  To  throw  off  local  ooloistion  and  gtvt 
respect  to  an  employees; 

(e)  In  sum,  to  estaMlah  fair  employ luea* 
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practices  and  to  refuse  to  adhere  to  racial 
policies  and  practices. 

30.  (a)  That  Executive  Order  No.  10035  be 
amended  so  that,  with  req>ect  to  thoee  United 
States  businesses  in  South  Africa,  fair  em- 
ployment practices  in  their  South  African 
enterprises  be  a  condition  for  their  eligi- 
bility for  government  oontracta.  I  am  also 
planning  to  introduce  legislation  for  this 
purpose. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
10925  requiring  nondiscrimination  by  gov- 
ernment contractors  and  in  view  of  Pan- 
Am's  exclusion  of  Black  Americans  from  ita 
African  runs,  each  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency  having  a  contract  with  Pan-Am 
should  review  such  contract  under  section 
301  (6)  concerning  sanctions  and  remedies 
for  noncompliance  with  the  discrimination 
clause. 

31.  That  an  appropriate  mechanism  be 
established  within  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  investigate  the  practices  of  Amer- 
ican firms  in  South  Africa,  to  report  to  the 
Executive  and  Congress  thereon,  and  to  ad- 
vise as  to  those  firms  which  are  not  imi^e- 
menttng  fair  employment  practices. 

32.  That  the  United  States  Government 
establish  an  Honor  Roll  of  those  firms  who 
are  implementing  fair  employment  practices, 
and  are  providing  substantial  educational, 
counseling  and  training  for  their  African 
employees. 

33.  That  the  United  States  Government 
end  all  Export-Import  Bank  facilities  and 
services  for  South  Africa.  As  brought  out  in 
our  hearings  of  June  3.  1071.  at  which  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
appeared  before  the  Sutjcommittee,  the  fol- 
lowing services  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
are  allowable  under  present  guidelines  for 
South  Africa: 

(I)  Short-term  PCIA  [  Foreign  Credit  In- 
surance Association]   insurance. 

(3)  Medium-term  FCIA  Insurance.  As  of 
April  30,  1071,  •9,882,000  insurance  was  au- 
thorized. 

(3)  Guarantees  of  loans  by  United  States 
financial  institutions  to  South  African  pur- 
ctiasers  of  United  States  goods  or  services. 

(4)  Guarantees  of  loans  by  non  United 
States  financial  institutions  to  South  African 
purchasers  of  United  States  goods  or  services. 

Export-Import  Bank  has  informed  the 
Subcommittee  that  as  of  April  30,  1971,  gao,- 
246.000  guarantees  were  authorized  as  med- 
ium-term guarantees,  but  did  not  Indicate 
the  nationality  (I.e.,  United  States  or  South 
African)  of  the  exporter  bank. 

(6)  Exim  discount  loans  to  South  African 
purchasers.  In  his  statement  on  May  30,  1970, 
before  the  Subcommittee,  a  State  Depart- 
ment witness  had  listed  the  Exim  Bank  ex- 
posure In  South  Africa  as  confined  to  med- 
ium-term and  short-term  Insurance  and 
guarantees,  adding  that  no  Exim  loans  or 
credita  have  been  issued  for  transactions  with 
South  Africa  since  1959.  However,  four  dis- 
count loan  commltmenta  to  South  African 
companies  were  approved  by  Bxlm  between 
October  30.  1069  and  February  35,  1971  for 
export  sales  to  South  Africa,  indicating  a 
change  and  relaxation  of  poUcy  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. (Two  of  these  transactions 
were  cancelled  by  the  borrowers) . 

(6)  The  faculties  of  the  Foreign  Credit  In- 
surance AssocUtlon  for  Insuring  poUtloal 
risks  In  South  Africa. 

(7)  The  Export  Expansion  FacUlty  for  in- 
suring higher  risks  transactions. 

(8)  Guarantees  of  non  United  States  loans 
to  cover  local  costa  related  to  United  States 
purchases. 

(9)  The  re-lendlng  credit  program. 

(10)  The  provision  by  Eslm  Staff  of 
guidance  and  Information  to  South  African 
haporters  and  United  States  exporters  to 
South  Africa. 

(II)  And  the  availability  to  South  Africa 
Of  B3dmt  program  of  providing  direct  loans 
***  *  foreign  government  mffarlng  tenqmrary 
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dollar  shortages  was  not  stated  outaide  of 
present  guidelines  by  the  Bxlm  Bank  witness 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  June  3. 

34.  That  Section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030,  10  UjS.C.  1307,  prohibiting  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  goods  produced 
by  forced  labor  be  enforced.  This  provision 
reads: 

"All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  wholly  or 
tn  part  in  any  foreign  country  by  convict  la- 
bor or/and  forced  labor  or/and  indentured 
lalK>r  under  penal  sanctions  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  entry  at  any  of  the  porta  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  importation  thereof 
Is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaswy  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to 
goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  by  forced 
lalxir  or /and  indentured  labor,  shaU  take  ef- 
fect on  January  1.  1933;  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  provisions  be  applicable  to  goods,  wares, 
articles,  or  merchandise  so  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactiu-ed  which  are  not  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactvired  in  such  quantities  in 
the  United  States  as  to  meet  the  consumptive 
demands  of  the  United  States. 

"  'Forced  labor,'  as  herein  used,  shall  mean 
all  work  or  service  which  is  exacted  from  any 
person  under  the  menace  of  any  penalty  for 
Ita  nonperformance  and  for  which  the  worker 
does  not  offer  himself  voluntarily.  (June  17, 
1030.  ch.  497.  title  m,  section  307,  46  Stat. 
689)." 

35.  That  the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa 
be  terminated;  and  that  in  no  circumstances 
should  South  Africa  be  permitted  an  in- 
creased allocation  so  long  as  the  benefita  of 
the  quota  do  not  inure  to  the  majority  of  the 
people.  I  personally  witnessed  the  blatant 
racism  of  the  South  African  Sugar  Associa- 
tion and  the  deplorable  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  the  workers  as  to  wages,  housing, 
diet,  and  hours  of  work.  To  this  end,  I  recom- 
mend: 

(a)  That  the  President,  acting  pursuant  to 
Section  303  (d)  (1)  (B),  suspend  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa. 
This  section  provides: 

"(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds  that  the  establishment  or 
continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof 
for  any  foreign  coimtry  would  be  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  wlthhtid 
or  suspended,  and  such  Importation  shall  not 
be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar  eq\ud  to 
the  anK>unt  of  any  quota  so  withheld  or  sus- 
pended shall  be  prorated  to  the  other  coun- 
tries listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  (A)  (other 
than  any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld  or 
suspended)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then 
in  effect  for  such  countries." 

(b)  That  South  Africa  not  be  eligible  for 
the  benefita  of  the  provisions  of  Section  2oa 
(d)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Sugar  Act.  This  section 
provides: 

"(3)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity 
of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries  to 
meet  any  increase  during  the  year  in  the 
requlrementa  of  consxmiers  under  section  301 
by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing 
provtBlons  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity 
of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a  flrst-come, 
first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  ooimtry, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorlaed  for 
importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United 
States  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
coimtry  and  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized 
for  In^Mrtatlon  hereunder  from  any  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by 
the  President  is  In  effect  under  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  of  this  subsection:  Provided,  That 
such  6n<iir>g  shall  not  be  made  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary 
also  finds  that  limited  sugar  supplies  and  In- 
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creases  In  prices  have  created  or  may  create 
an  emergency  situation  significantly  Interfer- 
ing with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign 
raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In  authoriz- 
ing the  Importation  of  such  sugar  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  special  consideration  to  coun- 
tries which  agree  to  purchase  for  dollars 
additional  quantities  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural producta.  In  the  event  that  the  re- 
qulrementa of  consumers  under  section  301 
are  thereafter  reduced  In  the  same  calendar 
year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  Increase 
In  requlrementa  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata 
from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  and  this  subsection." 

36.  That  the  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa  include: 

(a)  All  sales  to,  or  for,  the  South  African 
mUltary,  including  the  provision  of  spare 
parts,  componentry  and  repairs.  The  relaxa- 
tion of  the  arms  embargo  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration to  permit  certain  sales  of  air- 
craft to  the  South  African  mUltary  must  be 
ended. 

(b)  All  sales  of  light  aircraft,  military  or 
civUlan,  destined  for  South  Africa.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  reconmienda.tlon  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  structure  of  the  South  African 
military  forces.  In  which  all  physically  quali- 
fied white  males  must  serve  and  in  which 
Africans  cannot  serve — a  structure  such  that 
the  "citizen  forces"  and  citizen  "air  com- 
mandos" form  an  Integral  part  of  the  defense 
force  of  the  country.  Thus,  planes  sold  for 
cIvUlan  use  are  in  fact  avaUable  for  military 
purposes. 

(c)  Training  to  South  African  mUltary.  in- 
cluding correspondence  courses  and  partici- 
pation in  conferences. 

(d)  Cooperation  In,  and  the  transfer  of,  re- 
search, development  and/or  mUitary  know- 
how.  Including  the  testing  of  mUitary  equip- 
ment. At  the  Subcommittee  hearings  of  No- 
vember 13,  1071,  the  Department  of  Defense 
testified  that  the  United  States  had  tested,  in 
the  United  States,  weapons  (surface-to-air 
missiles)  developed  by  joint  South  African- 
French  participation,  whUe  dealing  only  with 
the  French  firm,  to  which  we  had  provided 
money  for  the  testing. 

37.  That  the  role  of  the  mlUtary  attach^ 
In  South  Africa  be  reviewed  and  caiise  be 
shown  why  these  functions  not  be  termi- 
nated. (Note,  Information  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  the  November  13 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  indicated 
that  there  are  more  United  States  military 
attach^  assigned  to  South  Africa  than  to 
any  other  African  country). 

38.  That  the  United  States  Institute  an  ex- 
panded educational  and  cultural  program 
with  the  South  African  majority  as  a  primary 
target  and  with  thoee  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals worldng  for  change  to  majority  rule 
as  a  secondary  target. 

39.  That  the  United  States  facUitate  private 
efforta  and  programs  to  provide  legal  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
repressive  legislation  of  South  Africa. 

40.  United  States  oo<^>eratlon  with  South 
Africa  In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  should 
be  ended  and,  in  no  event,  should  there 
be  a  new  agreement  or  an  amendment  to  the 
present  agreement  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  uranium  enriching  services 
which  the  United  States  can  supply  South 
Africa.  (South  Africa  has  allegedly  developed 
a  new  uranium  enrichment  process  which 
the  Prime  Minister  estimates  (Speech  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1071)  may  bring  South  Africa  •SSe.- 
000,000  a  year  in  foreign  exchange).  Any 
support  of  South  Africa  In  this  effort  would 
thus  significantly  underglrd  apartheid  eco- 
nomically and  mllltartly.  South  Africa  has 
not  signed  the  Non-Prollfcratlon  Treaty. 

The  Chairman  of  the  South  African  Atomic 
Energy  Oommlaslon  baa  been  quoted  (Band 
Daily  Man,  13  April  1971)  as  saying  that: 

"With  Ito  uranium  enrichment  process, 
South  Africa  is  theoretically  in  a  position  to 
make  Ita  own  nuclear  we^wns,  wheiMS  be- 
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fan.  It  wu  not  praetlesl  to  make  Um  bomb 
f  ro«a  Plutonium  siiio*  ttiMt  would  b»T*  to  b« 
laportod  from  abroftd  and  th«  Installation 
would  ba  Bubjeet  to  Intamatloaal  impac- 
tion." 

41.  That  nmtad  Stataa  poUey  In  Istama- 
Uocal  flnaneial  ocganixatioaa  be  eonalatefit 
vltb  a  poUcy  of  aupportlnc  cbange  In  South 
Atriem  and  not  of  eoonomleally  un<!tesizdlng 
tb«  statua  quo. 

42.  That  tba  United  Stat«e  rlaa  poUcy  to- 
wards South  Africa  b«  baa«d  on  "quid  pro 
quo"  oonaldaratlona. 

43.  That.  In  oonfonnlty  with  the  Interna- 
tional legal  obUgationa  of  the  United  States 
and  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  acceptance  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Adviaory  Opinion 
of  the  Intematlonal  Court  of  Justice  on  the 
"Legal  Conaequenoa  for  States  of  the  Con- 
tinued Presence  of  South  Africa  in  Namibia, 
notwithstanding  Security  Council  Resolution 
376."  the  United  SUtes: 

(a)  Recognize  the  Illegality  of  South  Af- 
rica's presence  In  Namibia  and  the  Invalidity 
of  Its  acta  on  behalf  of  and  concerning  Nami- 
bia, and 

<b)  Refrain  from  any  acts  and  In  particu- 
lar any  dealings  with  South  Africa  Implying 
recognition  of  the  legality  of,  or  lending  sup- 
port or  assistance  to.  South  Africa's  Illegal 
presence  and  administration  of  Namibia,  and 
in  patrleular 

(1)  that  United  States  flxms  doing  busi- 
ness In  Namibia  not  be  allowed  tax  deduc- 
tions or  tax  credits  for  monies  paid  to  the 
South  African  Administering  Authority  (see 
also  (5)  (V)  below): 

(3)  that  grants,  concessions,  titles,  licen- 
ses, privileges  or  Interests  of  any  kind  grant- 
ed by  the  South  African  Govern  merit  m  re- 
gard to  Namibia,  Namlbl&n  products,  goods 
or  property  of  whatever  kind  be  declared  In- 
valid (see  also  (5)  (IV)  below); 

(3)  that  the  importation  of  goods  origi- 
nating In  Namibia  Into  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  rights  or  Interests  purported  to 
be  granted  by  the  South  African  Authority 
be  prohibited; 

<4)  that  the  United  States  not  apply  the 
provisions  of  any  treaty  with  South  Africa  on 
behalf  of.  or  concerning,  Namibia   (see  also 

(5)  (in)  below)! 

(5)  that  the  United  States  Implement  with- 
out delay  the  rammmAnriatinrm  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Africa,  as  presented  to 
Ambassador  Oeorge  Bush  on  November  4, 
specifically  those  regarding: 

(I)  American  diplomatic  and  consular  ac- 
creditation to  South  Africa; 

(II)  Preventing  South  African  representa- 
tion of  Namibia  tn  Intematlonal  affairs: 

(HI)  No  invocation  of  treaties  extended  to 
Namibia; 

(IV)  Invalidity  of  South  African  conces- 
sions and  other  acts; 

(V)  Treatment  of  American  businesses  In 
NamlbU; 

(VI)  Political  asylum  for  Namlblan  ref- 
ugees: 

(Vn)  Actions  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

(c)  Cooperation  with  the  legal  AdmlzUster- 
Ing  Authority  for  Namibia  by  Joining  a  re- 
constituted Council  for  Nsmlbla  and  aeek  to 
In^ement  pnietleal  menauTM  to  and  South 
Afrtca'a  Illegal  occupation  of  NamlliU.  (See 

(6)  (VH)  above). 

44.  That  Reoonunendattona  X  througli  82 
regarding  United  States  poUcj  and  Ha  bn- 
plementatloa  with  reapeet  to  United  States 
inveatment  and  bnatwewi  Involvement  In 
South  AfMea  alao  be  applied  to  malted  States 
inveaUiMnt  and  bnslneaa  Invotvement  In  the 
PortncTMse  tenltartM. 

45.  That  an  tnreatBMnt-lnoanttve  prosrams 
<rf  tlM  Oiuiw  Prliste  mwstment  cnpora- 
tkn  (OPID)  in.  and  for.  ttie  PortoffiuM  ter- 
Utoilaa  be  tarmlnatHl  and  tbaA  th*  IZhUed 
BtMte  Qoveziuaaiit  adopt  an  aiBzznatf  ve  pOI- 
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ley  proaerlbing  OPXC  programs  for  the  mlncr- 
Ity-ruled  areas  of  Africa. 

46.  That  Ameriean  companies  operating 
abroad,  dtiectly  or  Indlreetly,  be  required  to 
fuznMb  to  the  Departments  of  State,  Oom- 
mcToe  and  I^atwr  and  to  the  appropriate  eooi- 
mltteas  at  the  Congress  an  annual,  detailed 
comprehensive  statement  on  their  employ- 
ment and  wage  pracOoes.  I  also  Intend  to  in- 
troduce irgtslatlnn  to  make  this  a  statutory 
reqtilrement. 

47.  That  the  United  States  support  tn  the 
United  Nations  and  all  other  appropriate 
forums,  as  well  as  bilaterally  In  our  relations 
with  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1049  to  the 
freedom  fighters,  and  participants  in  realst- 
ance  movemente  and  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. The  BtatvB  of,  and  treatment  aa.  prison- 
ers of  war  should  be  aococded  to  the  freedom 
flghtera.  The  humanitarian  provisions  of 
these  convenUims  should  be  exteiuled  to  the 
combatants  aa  well  as  the  civilians  in  con- 
flicts arising  from  the  struggle  for  the  libera- 
tion and  self-determination  of  the  minority- 
ruled  areaa  of  Africa. 

48.  That  the  United  States  (1)  place  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  ma)orlty-ruled  states 
of  Southern  Africa,  particularly  through  eoo- 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  and  educa- 
tional and  cxiitural  programs,  and  (3)  assist 
their  efforts  to  resist  South  African  domina- 
tion. 

49.  lliat  the  United  Stetes  shoiild  encuu*- 
age  and  assist  feasibility  studies  into  the  nuu- 
eral  resources  of  the  majcolty-ruled  countries 
of  Southern  Africa  in  order  to  lessen  the  de- 
pendence of  those  countries  on  South  Africa. 

60.  "Hiat  the  United  Stetes  look  for  an  ef- 
fective means  to  encourage  greater  interest 
in  the  majority-ruled  stetes  of  Africa  from 
United  Stetes  mvestors  and  businesses. 

51.  That  the  United  Stetes  cease  Its  hypoc- 
risy, dissimulation  and  legal  dishonesty  and 
recognise  that  the  situation  In  Southern 
Africa  is  within  the  purview  of  Article  39  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  section 
provides: 

"The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  <h'  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordanoe  with 
Article  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore  in- 
ternational peace  and  security." 

In  order  that  the  Security  Council  can  get 
on  with  the  task  of  considering  appropriate 
measures  to  be  taken,  the  United  Stetes  must 
acknowledge  that  the  situation  In  each  of  the 
minority-ruled  areas  of  Africa — the  situation 
in  South  Africa,  the  sltuaUon  in  Namibia,  the 
situation  in  the  Portuguese  territories,  as  well 
as  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia — that 
each  of  these  presents  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

52.  That  a  Special  Task  Force  on  Africa 
be  created : 

(a)  Composed  of  ranking  members  of  the 
Departmento  of  Stete.  Commerce,  Defense 
and  other  pertinent  agencies,  and  of  recog- 
nized experte  on  Africa  including  members 
of  Ooncress,  afmdfmlnlans.  joumallste  and 
busUMssanen; 

(b)  Charged  with  the  task  of  making  a 
comprehensive  review  of  our  p<^ct^  towards 
Africa;  and 

(c)  nitebUsbed  on  the  prmdple  that  tte 
leconunnadaUons  will  be  effectively  Impie- 


6S.  nnaUy,  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nias  the  validity  of,  and  take  appropriate 
actlan  on,  the  following  recommendations 
and  findings  at  the  United  Rations  Aasoda- 
tfcm — Utitted  States  of  America  National 
Polley  Panel  on  Southern  Africa: 

(a)  That  "the  *nglitnesB'  of  any  particular 
coarse  of  action  should  be  Judged  on  the 
baslB  of  Ite  ablUty  to  assist  In  the  realization 
of  racial  equality  and  repreeentetlve  govern- 
ment In  South  Africa";  and  t2iuB  that  "a  boy- 
cott in  sporte  and  a  stren£:thenlng  of  ez- 
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change  programs  may  both  be  helpCuI  tn 
promoting  change."  (page  41  of  Pand  Be> 
port  of  December  2) . 

(b)  That  (m  addition  to  those  points 
made  In  Rsoommendation  M)  United  Stetes 
businesses  m  South  Africa  institute  tha  fol- 
lowing: 

( J )  "ppovldlng  hot  lunches,  improved 
medical  care,  pension  programs,  and  dte- 
abllity  insuranoe"  (page  45) ; 

(S)  facillteUng  the  organialng  of  black 
workers  (page 46): 

(3)  "that  American  eompanlea  cease 
making  financial  contributions  to  the  South 
Africa  Foundation"  (page  57) ; 

(4)  "that  American  companies  appoint  as 
managers  of  their  South  African  aflUiates 
only  those  who  are  willing  to  work  fear  change 
and  are  committed  to  the  Implementetlon 
of  fair  labor  practices"  (page  46) . 

(c)  "That  all  United  Stetes  groups  and 
organizations  concerned  with  apartheid  and 
racial  discrlmlnatl(»> — and  particularly  the 
American  latxir  movement  In  tte  tradition  of 
active  ooncem  with  the  betterment  of  work- 
ing conditions  throu^out  the  world  become 
concerned  with  the  need  for  American  com- 
panies to  adopt  a  program  of  fair  labor  prac- 
tices In  their  South  African  opeiatlons"  (page 
47). 

(d)  "That  concerned  stockholders  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  annual  stockholders'  meetings 
to  bring  to  public  light  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment practices  and  conditions  In  South 
Africa"  (page  47). 

(e)  That  "each  American  company  oper- 
ating in  South  Africa  ahould  asseas  the  use 
to  which  Ite  producte  are  employed  in  terms 
of  the  government's  apartheid  policy.  Any 
producte  used  directly  or  Indirectly  In  sup- 
port of  apartheid  or  racial  discrimination — 
particularly  thoee  used  by  the  police  or  mili- 
tary— should  be  withdrawn  from  the  South 
African  market"  (pages  47-48) . 

(f)  That  "United  Stetes  business  should 
not,  within  the  framework  of  ite  own  do- 
mestic labor  practices  and  in  the  context  of 
its  Bodal  responsibility,  rely  on  racially  dis- 
criminatory labor  practices  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  make  a  profit"  (page  48). 

(g)  "That  United  Stetes  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  refuse  to  accord  any 
financing  to  South  African  Government  sub- 
sidiaries or  to  government-sponsored  com- 
mercial or  military  projects"  (page  48) . 

<h)  '"niat  the  United  States  Oovsrmnent 
review  questions  concerning  the  Impact  and 
future  of  international  companies  operating 
In  South  Africa  with  ottier  investing  nattons. 
The  United  Stetes  might  initiate  such  dlsciis- 
sloiis  in  OATT  and  the  OECD  as  well  as  in 
the  United  Nations"  (page  M) . 

(i)  That  the  United  States  aestst  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Botswana,  ^rfmih*f  and  Tansanla 
in  their  programs  "for  the  tbooaands  of  po- 
litical refugees  from  Soutbam  Africa  whose 
needs  are  great  in  terma  of  bousing,  educa- 
tion and  health  care"  (page  78) . 

64.  That  the  United  Statea.  oognlant  of 
ite  oBll«aUans  under  the  United  HtMoaa 
Charter,  and  spedflcaUy  ArUdes  1,  2  (3).  35, 
56  and  50; 

(a)  Recognise  that  the  Heath/Smith  "Pro- 
posals for  a  Settlement"  do  not  seeurs  to  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe  majority  rule,  self- 
determination,  human  rlghte  or  the  sojoy- 
ment  of  the  totaUty  o<  tlwlr  rights  as  set 
forth  in  Article  73  ol  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(b)  Recc«nise  that  the  ^timUon  in  Etm- 
babwe  continues  to  oonstltuto  a  thraat  to 
the  peace. 

(c)  Support  the  authority  of  the  Saeurlty 
Council  with  raspaet  to  Zimbabwe. 

(d)  Seoocmse  the  Is^tlmary  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  people  of  Zlmbabve  to  secure  tbalr 

rights. 

66.  (a)  That  the  United  States  Oovkb- 
msnt  must  be  rMiolrsd.  and  Is  hsisin  stfjsfl 
upon,  to  e'Kplatn  the  srassMW,  navne** 
^An|.^  and  snomalous  oon&mttBMiiti  wnloh 
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the  United  Stetes  is  making  to  Portugal  In 
comiectlon  with  the  Agreement  to  extend 
U.S.  base  rights  in  the  Aaores — an  Agree- 
ment under  which  Portugal  is  to  receive  in 
the  next  two  years  (the  Agreement  expires 
on  February  3,  1974)  the  following  quid  pro 
quo: 

(IS  million  In  PX.  480  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

The  loan  of  a  bydrograpblc  vessel  at  no 
cost; 

91  mlllioa  for  educational  development 
program; 

(5  million  In  drawing  righte  for  non-mili- 
tary excess  equipment; 

The  waiver  of  MAAO  support  paymente 
($350,000)  for  the  MAAO  (MUitary  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group)  to  Lisbon; 

(400  million  of  Exlm  loans  and  guarantees 
for  development  projects. 

(b)  That  specifically,  the  government  Is 
called  upon  to  address  each  of  the  following 
polnte: 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  VB.  Intereste, 
the  new  Agreement  with  Portugal  represents 
an  unusual  and  anomalous  commitment. 
There  is  no  apparent  Justification  tot  the 
quid  pro  quo  in  the  new  Agreement. 

a.  The  general  avaUablUty  of  funds  for 
foreign  economic  assistaitoe  has  been  dimin- 
ishing since  1987.  In  that  year,  funds  for 
economic  assistance  toteUed  (5,120  million. 
In  1968,  they  were  (4,634  mlUion.  In  1989, 
they  were  (4,067  million.  Last  year,  they  to- 
talled (4,711  mUlion.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  is  an  ex<ceptlon  to  the  rule;  Ite  fimds 
have  been  increasing  In  the  last  few  years. 
But  the  qxMstion  must  arise  why  loans  and 
credit  guarantees  to  Portugal  are  arising  at 
a  moment  when  federal  fiinds  are  so  scarce, 
and  when  total  appropriations  for  economic 
assistance  are  falling. 

b.  The  funds  projected  for  commitment  to 
Portugal  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  pre- 
vious development  oommltznente  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  either  Europe  or 
Africa.  The  total  of  Ekpcrt-Imp<nt  Bank 
loans  to  Africa  in  tlie  whole  period  1946- 
1970  was  less  than  (368  million.  The  total 
of  long-term  economic  loans  to  Europe  from 
the  same  source  in  that  period  vras  only 
(753.7  million. 

c.  The  projected  commitment  Is  also  out 
of  proportion  to  any  previous  commltmente 
to  Portugal  itseU.  That  country  received  less 
than  (60  million  In  the  whole  period  from 
I94e-1970  through  the  Kxport-Import  Bank. 
The  present  Administration  la  proposing  to 
provide  more  than  four  times  thu  amount 
In  the  next  two  years  alone. 

d.  The  projected  new  commltmente  would 
eonsutute  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  funds 
<rf  the  Export-Import  Bank.  They  would  rep- 
weent  about  10%  of  the  average  annual  com- 
mitments to  all  countries  from  the  Bank  In 
the  last  few  years;  and  this  does  not  even 
teke  into  consideration  the  (300  mlUlon  In 
Exlm  credit  guarantees. 

e.  The  question  which  remains  to  be  an- 
swered, therefore,  and  It  Is  a  most  impor- 

«M  *'»**«"on.  >■  why  a  smaU  nation  of  8.6 
nuuion  people  should  receive  such  extraordi- 
nary special  treatment. 

2.  The  United  States,  furthermore.  Is  now 
going  through  the  worst  balance  of  paymente 
msls  In  ite  history.  We  now  have  the  larg- 
Mt  deficit  on  record.  Unemployment  has 
nsen  to  high  leveU  as  a  consequence  of  de- 
nationary  measures  designed  to  remedy  that 
situation.  In  this  context  the  Administration 
nas  undertaken  an  Agreement  with  a  smaU 
Kuropean  country  which  will  lead  to  a  sub- 
stMtlal  Increase  in  the  foreign  exchange 
«««  of  our  economic  assistance.  Again,  the 

2JI!!?i^'',°*""*  ""^  *»»y  Portugal  ahould 
qmitj  tea  such  special  treatment. 

tt  Ulf^  ^^-  <»o»l»r  fiows  to  Portugal  and 
H^^***!'?*'  t«iitories  now  exceed  (400  mu- 
"^  (See  Table  below).  These  flows  are  im- 
P°«fnt  to  that  oountsy-s  balance  of  pay- 
"Mmts.  The  Adminlstrstlon  Is  now  propos- 
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Ing  a  subetential  increase  in  these  flows 
through  the  loans  provided  for  In  the  new 
Agreement. 

Portugal    and    overseas    territories:    Groat 
flows  of  fund*  from  North  America,  1969  * 
(In  mmions] 
Importe   from   Portugal    and    overseas 

territories (166 

Freight  and  insuranoe  on  merchandise.        3 

Other   transportetlon 11 

Travel    79 

Investment  income 29 

Other  government 6 

Other  private 24 

Unrequired    transfers    (pension   remit- 
tances,   ete.) 89 

Nonmonetary    sectors:    Direct    invest- 
ment           6 

Total   413 

'  These  figures  refer  to  flows  from  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  U.S.  funds  account  for  almost 
the  whole  of  the  total. 

Source:  IMP  Balance  of  Paymente  Year- 
books, Augiist  1971,  vol.  22. 

4.  The  Portuguese  are  now  running  a  trade 
deficit  of  Just  under  (500  million.  This  deficit 
Is,  to  an  Important  degree,  the  result  of  the 
drain  on  Portug^'s  economy  created  by  the 
pursuit  of  three  colonial  wars  in  Africa.  Ad- 
ditional, and  substantial,  assistance  to  Por- 
tugal in  this  context  will  have  the  effect  of 
helping  it  to  continue  those  wars  at  the  very 
moment  when  It  Is  being  forced  to  consider 
seriously  whether  It  ou^t  to  withdraw  from 
Ite  overseas  territories. 

5.  It  should  be  noted  that  parte  of  the  new 
Agreement  can  easily  become  open-ended 
commltmente.  The  expanded  commitment 
under  P.L.  480  may  wdl  be  Increased  still 
further  when  the  Agreement  Is  reviewed  two 
years  from  now.  The  provision  dealing  with 
excess  equipment  Is  already  open-ended. 
Secretary  Rogers'  letter  clearly  states  that 
(6  million  for  this  purpose  Is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  maxim imi  celling. 

6.  Dollar  flows  to  PtMiugal,  from  both  the 
private  and  the  piUilic  sector,  are  already  on 
a  scale  amounting  to  "economic  intervention 
that  might  Just  decide  the  outcome  of  the 
colonial  war."  The  new  Agreement  increases 
that  Indirect  assistance  by  a  substantial 
amount  and  changes  the  character  of  our 
commitment  to  Portugal. 

7.  The  political  context  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Partlciilarly: 

The  liberation  forces  control  large  areas 
of  Angola,  east  and  south  of  the  Central 
Plateau. 

In  MoEambique  the  llI>eratlon  forces  con- 
trol several  provinces  and  operate  freely 
south  of  the  yiambeel  River. 

In  Guinea-Bissau,  the  PAIOC  have  f<M-ced 
the  Portuguese  to  leave  the  countryside  and 
to  retreat  to  the  xuban  areas  and  a  few  scat- 
tered military  bases. 

The  obvious  effect  of  the  Asores  Agreement 
is  to  enalde  Portugal  to  continue  waging  the 
three  wars  in  Africa. 

8.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
ndlltary  value  of  the  Asores  Is  of  overriding 
importance  to  UjB.  security  so  that  tt  merlte 
such  an  inordinate  expenditure.  Further, 
the  fact  that  the  base  Agreement  remained 
dormant  for  the  past  10  years  (since  1962) 
Indicates  this. 

9.  The  Injection  of  huge  sums  for  eco- 
nomic and  educational  assistance,  as  wdl  as 
aid  in  kind,  into  the  Portuguese  economy,  in 
the  existing  internal  situation  of  consider- 
able domestic  unhappiness  with,  and  criti- 
cism of,  wholly  disproportionate  budgetary 
expenditures  on  colonial  wars,  will  greatly 
assist  the  Caeteno  Oovernn^nt  in  dampen- 
ing the  domestic  antipathy  to  the  wars  and 
thus  to  continue  their  prosecution. 

(c)  That,  if  the  AdminlstraUon  cannot 
provide  a  stetement  of  compelling  reasons 
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for  making  this  Agreement,  It  must  be  con- 
sidered as  admitting  that  it  Is  the  intention 
of  the  Administration  to  directly  assist  Por- 
tugal in  waging  these  wars  against  the  peo- 
ples of  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. 

(d)  That  the  United  Stetes  Government 
respond  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  projecte  were  reviewed,  or  are 
contemplated  for  urim  loans? 

2.  Are  these  projecte  in  Portugal,  that  is 
in  so-called  "metropolitan  Portugal"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola  and 
Mozambique. 

3.  Are  similar  increases  in  Exim  loans  being 
considered  (1)  for  South  Africa,  (li)  for 
majority-ruled  African  countries? 

(e)  That,  in  view  of  the  Implications  of 
this  Agreement  for  the  United  Stetes  inter- 
nally, the  Administration  explain  why  this 
Agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  executive 
agreement  route  rather  than  as  a  treaty  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ite  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

(f)  That  the  Administration  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  ite  claimed  lack  of 
funds  to  assist  Black  business  in  the  United 
Stetes,  vrith  ite  23  million  Blacks,  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  Ite  expenditure 
of  tremendous  sums  to  aissist  the  economy 
of  Portugal,  a  country  with  only  8.6  million 
pec^le,  and  thus  to  assist  the  waging  of 
wars  against  Black  people  in  Africa.  Accord- 
ing to  ite  reporte  to  the  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  giving  only  (213.8 
million  in  loans  to  minority  businesses  in 
this  country  (Including  Blacks  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans) ,  whereas  the  sums  pro- 
jected for  Portugal  In  this  Agreement  are 
more  than  double  that  amount. 


HOUSE    RESOLUTION    630 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  htdzana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  won- 
dering if,  at  this  late  date,  any  Member 
of  Congress  or  any  member  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  would  care  to  say  he  or 
she  is  willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to 
give  his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity,  or  free- 
dom— ^POW  even  for  another  day — fur- 
ther to  prop  up  the  Salgcn  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630,  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30, 1971 : 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
on  March  4,  1971,  steted  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thi  Binh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1,  1971,  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  is:  "If  the  United  Stetes 
aovemn>ent  sete  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  in  1971  of 
the  totality  of  United  Stetes  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  wtU  at  the  same 
time  agree  on  the  modalities : 

"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  in  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United  Stetes 
forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries In  the  United  Stetes  camp; 

"B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mlU- 
tery  men  of  all  parties  and  the  dvlUans  cap- 
tured in  the  war  (including  American  pUots 
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captured  In  North  Vietnam),  ao  tlxat  they 
may  aU  rapidly  return  to  their  homea. 

"These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  wUl  end  on  the  same  date. 

"A  ceaM-fire  will  be  obeerved  between  th« 
South  Vietnam  People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on 
the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the 
totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  DemocraUc  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneously. 


PITTSBURGH    BLACKS    TURN    THE 
LAW  ON  POLICE  HARASSMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OP  Missointi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  white  police 
harassment  of  blacks  has  become  a  com- 
monplace occurrence  in  most  American 
cities.  Too  often  police  commit  crimes 
and  go  unpunished.  A  recent  article  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  focuses  on 
this  problem  and  shows  what  can  be  done 
to  rectify  such  injustice. 

Fourteen  blacks  in  Pittsburgh,  de- 
fended by  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices Association,  took  their  case  to  court 
and  won  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  six  officers.  Their  case  stems 
from  police  harassment  and  the  stories 
which  they  told  in  court  are  reprehensi- 
ble. The  brutal  force  enlisted  by  these 
so-called  defenders  of  the  law  against 
innocent  victims  must  cease. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Rabe  P.  Marsh  is- 
sued a  preliminary  injunction  against 
six  fxjlice  officers,  "ordering  them  to  stop 
harassing,  threatening,  intimidating,  and 
beating  black  residents  and  black  visitors 
to  the  city."  The  article  continues: 

The  Judge  In  Pittsburgh  ruled  that  the 
police  actions  described  by  20  witnesses  on 
September  16  and  17  constituted  a  pattern 
of  racism  over  a  nine-month  period. 

Judge  Marsh  also  noted  that  the 
blacks  have  suffered  irreparable  harm 
from  these  unconstitutional  8u:ts  on  the 
part  of  the  police. 

This  case  has  set  a  precedent  which 
I  hope  will  be  continued  throughout  the 
country.  Too  often  we  are  confronted 
with  these  heinous  tales  of  police  brutal- 
ity. It  is  about  time  this  situation  is  cor- 
rected so  that  no  one  will  fall  victim  to 
these  imwarranted  assaults  being  car- 
ried out  under  the  banner  of  "law  and 
order." 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleae^ues.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 
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[From  the  St.  Louis  Pc^-Dlspatch,  Nov.  28, 

1971] 

PrrrsBXjaoH  Blacks  Tumn  thi  Law  ok 

POUCX   HAaASSaCENT 

(By  Robert  L.  Joiner) 
PrrrsBiTBOH,  November  27. — Walter  I^ee 
Laney,  Willy  Thompson,  Kevin  Oreen,  Mrs. 
LllUe  Johnson  and  10  other  blacks  finally 
found  someone  who  would  listen  to  their 
charge  of  harassment  by  white  members  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Police  Department. 

United  States  District  Judge  Rabe  P. 
Marsh  listened  to  testimony  they  gave  in  his 
court,  heard  little  rebuttal,  and,  on  Nov.  18. 
Issued  a  preliminary  injunction  against  six 
officers,  ordering  them  to  stop  "harassing, 
threatening,  intimidating  and  beating" 
black  residents  and  black  visitors  to  the  city. 

The  14  blacks  got  their  day  In  court  be- 
cause the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Asso- 
ciation was  available  to  consolidate  their 
grievances  and  file  the  unusual  action. 

Detective  Sgt.  Francis  Quinlan,  head  of 
the  Port  Pitt  Lodge.  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, which  represents  most  of  the  1700  offi- 
cers In  the  department,  said  the  legal  serv- 
ices association  had  exceeded  its  purpose.  It 
was  supposed  to  provide  legal  assistance  to 
Indigent  persons,  not  Intimidate  police,  he 
said. 

John  B.  Leete.  a  young  Legal  Services 
lawyer,  denied  Qulnlans  charge,  then 
added : 

"Quinlan  doesn't  understand  that  we  are 
for  real.  He  and  the  police  don't  understand 
that  our  function  goes  beyond  holding  peo- 
ple's hands.  We're  here  to  try  to  change, 
through  legal  processes,  some  unjust  things 
In  this  society." 

One  after  another,  the  witnesses  took  the 
stand  and  told  the  court  about  Incidents 
that  had  occurred  this  year. 

Laney  an  employe  of  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric, said  he  had  been  driving  home  from 
a  barbershop  early  on  the  evening  of  May  8 
when  he  had  parked  and  had  started  walk- 
ing toward  a  store. 

"A  p>ollceman  hollered  at  me."  he  said, 
"and  when  I  stopped  to  find  out  what  he 
wanted  he  yelled,  'When  I  tell  you  to  get 
off  the  street,  you  get  off  the  street!'  I  told 
him  I  hadn't  done  anything  and  went  Inside 
the  store. 

"The  policeman  arrested  me  and  said,  'I'm 
going  to  teach  you  that  when  the  night  shift 
is  on,  you  do  what  you're  told.'  " 

The  policeman  then  began  hitting  him, 
Laney  said.  He  was  booked  and  then  taken 
to  a  hospital,  where  he  was  treated  for  In- 
juries to  his  face.  arms,  back  and  legs. 

Thompson  said  he  had  been  standing  in 
a  bus  zone  when  two  men  In  street  clothes, 
who  later  identified  themselves  as  police- 
men, approached  In  an  automobile. 

"The  driver  asked  me.  'Have  you  seen  any 
niggers  hanging  out  here?'  "  Thompson  said. 
"I  answered.  'No — and  no  whites  either."  The 
driver  said.  'Nigger,  you've  had  it." " 

Thompson  said  he  had  shouted  for  help 
to  a  uniformed  policeman  up  the  street. 

"The  driver  got  out  o*  the  car  and  grabbed 
me,"  ThompMon  said.  "I  hit  him.  The  uni- 
formed cop  came  up  and  apparently  recog- 
nized the  two  men  In  the  car.  He  turned  to 
me  and  said,  'Why  did  you  hit  an  officer?"  " 

"Thompson  said  the  uniformed  man  had 
assumed  the  plalnclothesmen  had  a  warrant 
for  bis  arrest  and  that  he  had  been  strug- 
gling with  them.  The  driver  handcuffed 
Thompson,  borrowing  the  handcuffs  from 
the  iinlformed  man.  and  put  through  a 
"trouble"  call  on  a  nearby  police  phone. 

"They  shouted  racial  slurs  as  they  put  me 
In  a  police  wagon,"  Thompson  said.  "Inside, 
they  threw  me  on  the  floor  and  kicked  and 
hit  me.  One  of  the  officers  appeared  to  be 
drunk." 

Thompson  was  charged  with  disorderly 
oo&duct,  resisting  arrest  and  assaulting  a 
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police  officer.  Aftor  being  booked,  he  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  X  rays  because  of 
chest  pains  and  a  headache.  In  addition,  his 
mouth  was  cut. 

Oreen,  12  years  old.  said  he  and  two  friends 
had  been  caught  stealing  toys  from  a  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.  store  last  Jan.  2.  He  said  four 
officers  had  come  to  his  home  and  one  had 
made  a  derogatory  remark  about  his  mother. 

He  replied  in  kind,  he  said,  and  the  officer 
handcuffed  his  arms  behind  his  back,  sprain- 
ing one  of  his  arms.  He  was  treated  for  the 
Injury  at  a  hospital. 

Mrs.  Johnson  testified  that  she  had  been  in 
a  crowd  of  about  30  persons  who  had  gath- 
ered after  a  police  car  struck  a  bridge  abut- 
ment last  Aug.  13.  injuring  a  passenger. 
Somebody  In  the  crowd  laughed  and  one  of 
the  officers  walked  Into  the  crowd,  asking  who 
it  was. 

"Somebody  pointed  toward  me,"  Mrs. 
Johnson  said,  "and  he  hit  me  In  the  face  with 
a  blackjack,  knocking  me  down.  I  told  him 
nobody  was  laughing  at  the  accident.  I  ex- 
plained that  my  niece  had  been  holding  her 
dress  over  her  face  because  of  smoke  from 
the  damaged  car  and  my  nephew  was  laugh- 
ing at  her. 

"The  jjollceman  knocked  me  down  again 
and  kicked  and  beat  me." 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  the  officer  had  not  ar- 
rested her  and  apparently  had  made  no  re- 
port of  the  incident.  The  policeman  took  the 
stand  and  said  he  had  no  recollection  of  such 
an  Incident. 

He  was  the  only  policeman  to  offer  a  re- 
buttal. 

Attorneys  for  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices Association  said  Marsh's  restraining 
order  would  help  blacks  to  gain  confidence  in 
the  legal  system.  Similar  suits  may  be  filed 
against  policemen  in  other  cities,  they  said. 

Leete  called  the  suit  filed  by  his  group 
a  new  approach  for  civil  rights  lawyers. 

"The  precedent  has  been  set."  he  said.  "As 
a  result.  Judges  In  other  cities  will  not  be 
reluctant  to  take  action  against  Individual 
policemen.  Lawyers  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  requesting  copies  of  the  Injunction." 

Detective  Sgt.  Qulnlan's  view  was  some- 
what different. 

"The  Injunction  will  affect  the  morale  and 
duties  of  every  police  officer  and  Jeopardize 
the  public  welfare."  he  said.  "If  the  public 
allows  this  to  continue,  the  hands  of  the 
police  will  t>e  tied  and  the  death  knell  of  law 
enforcement  shall  be  rung." 

Persons  siflUlated  with  the  Neighborhood 
Services  Association  are  gathering  additional 
data  for  the  app>eal  and  possibly  for  trials  If 
the  defendants  challenge  the  Injunction. 

The  original  suit  was  narrow  In  Its  scope  of 
protection.  The  group  had  asked  for  protec- 
tion of  blacks  In  the  Fifth  Dlartrlot,  In  which 
the  six  officers  were  stationed. 

However,  after  the  suit  was  filed,  the  police- 
men were  transferred  to  other  districts.  Con- 
sequently, Marsh  expended  the  order  to  make 
the  court  protection  clty-wlde. 

(In  1969.  a  similar  suit  was  filed  In  U.S. 
District  Court  In  St.  Louis  by  representatives 
of  clvU  rights  and  antlwcu-  groups.  But  Judge 
Roy  W.  Harper  dismissed  the  suit  for  lack  ol 
evidence.) 

The  Judge  In  Pittsburgh  ruled  that  the  po- 
lice actions  described  by  20  witnesses  on  Sept. 
16  and  17  constituted  a  "pattern  of  racism" 
over  a  nine-month  period,  beginning  last 
November. 

The  witnesses  testified  that  the  six  crfBccra 
repeatedly  had  used  racial  slurs  and  had  ad- 
mlnistered  beatings  with  nlghtsUcks  and 
leadwelghted  gloves  on  the  streets.  In  poilcs 
vans  and  at  the  district  station. 

Marsh  rejected  the  arguments  of  defenss 
attorneys  that  the  federal  court  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  oomirialnt  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  faUed  to  prove  that  tliey  were 
entitled  to  an  injuaotlon.  

He  said  the  plaintiffs  and  other  Wack  per- 
sona In  Plttsburgli  "have  suflewd  Irreperaole 
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barm  as  a  result  oX  the  unconstitutional  ac- 
tions" of  the  six  policemen. 

In  five  specific  prohibitions.  Marsh  pro- 
tected black  residents  or  visitors  Cram  beat- 
ings or  physical  mistreatment;  from  the  use 
of  excessive  force;  from  harassment,  threats 
or  Intimidations;  from  arrest  or  Imprison- 
ment without  sufficient  cause  and  search  and 
from  seizure  without  adequate  cause. 

The  Judge  supported  his  decision  with  a 
quotaticn  from  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Lou'.s  Brandels:  "If  the  government  be- 
comes the  lawbreaker,  It  breeds  contempt  for 
law;  It  Invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself;  It  Invites  anarchy." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GETS  BAD 
NAME 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxLNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  clear 
to  even  the  most  casual  observer  that  In 
some  foreign  countries  the  image  of  the 
United  States  is  not  as  desirable  as  we 
would  prefer  it  to  be.  In  many  cases, 
however,  this  judgment  is  quite  imfalr 
for  often  our  country  is  considered  to  be 
responsible  for  projects  or  programs 
which  are  not  really  American  sponsored. 

An  article  appearing  In  the  Beacon- 
News  of  Aurora,  111.,  on  November  23, 
1971,  discussing  the  Inter-Continental 
Hotel  in  Bucharest,  Romania,  came  to  my 
attention  and  I  Include  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  This  represents  a  classic 
example  of  an  enterprise  which  many 
think  to  be  operated  and  managed  by 
American  businessmen  but  is  in  fact  the 
responsibility  of  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment. I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
this  with  Interest: 

IProm  the  Aurora  (HI.)  Beacon-News. 

Nov.  23,  1971] 

The  UNrrED  States  Gets  Bad  Name 

(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

Washinctok. — In  pre-war  Sastem  Europe, 
America  had  a  reputation  for  perfectionism. 
It  was  merited  because  any  enterprise  they 
started  was  outstanding.  They  hired  the  beet 
local  talent  and  trained  them  thoroughly  so 
they  could  carry  on  the  operation  with  fewer 
and  fewer  American  experts. 

In  the  Communist  days,  however,  things 
are  different. 

The  Reds  know  It  aU  and  don't  accept  ad- 
vice. The  resiuts  are  lamentable  particularly 
to  brave  new  American  investors. 

Take  for  example  the  hotel  Inter-Con- 
tlnental  in  Bucharest,  Romania.  It  opened 
last  ^rlng.  Foe  all  IntenU  and  purposes  It 
Is  an  American  enterprise  although  neither 
Pan  American  airways  nor  Its  subsidiary  In- 
ter-Continental Hotels  Co.  (IHC)  have  made 
any  Investment.  It  was  built  on  a  "franchise 
arrangement"  and  the  Romanian  Reds  used 
local  talent  architects,  engineers,  decorators, 
etc. 

They  refused  American  techrJcal  advice 
from  the  start. 

^  '"Stance  IHC  recommended  a  recog- 
»"aea  and  proven  air  oondlUonlng  InsUUa- 
tton.  This  was  rejected  and  the  contract  was 
given  to  a  German  flna.  On  opening  day  the 
air  conditioning  was  not  funcUoning.  It  has 
fluttered  on  and  off  ever  sinoe.  American 
experts  say  the  equipment  Is  too  compUcated 
for  the  hotel  pereonnel. 

IHC  ean  only  offer  tecfanleal  arniletenor 
wnen  asked  by  the  management.  This  never 
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h^pens  because  the  Romanians  don't  want 
to  spend  hard  currency.  They  hope  to  "mud- 
dle through"  Eom.ehow. 

Who  suffers?  The  guests.  The  management 
and  the  personnel  don't  seem  to  care  and 
they  can't  do  much  to  improve  things  be- 
cause most  of  the  employes  are  from  the 
security  poUce. 

The  general  manager  Gheorghe  Leonte  has 
no  experience  In  hotel  management  as  his 
appointment  Is  political. 

It  is  presumed  that  every  room  and  every 
table  Is  bugged,  that  every  conversation  Is 
recorded. 

In  fact,  the  hotel  Is  used  by  the  Romanians 
first  as  a  source  of  hard  currency  and  sec- 
ond as  a  spy  operation. 

Hard  currency  guests  must  pay  In  dollars 
which  at  the  rate  of  18  per  dollar  make  every- 
thing exorbitant.  The  food  Is  described  by 
guests  as  mediocre  and  not  always  safe  be- 
cause sanitation  operations  are  haphazard 
and  lax. 

One  practice  is  to  discourage  customers 
who  order  foreign  wines  and  force  on  them 
local  wines.  This  saves  foreign  currency  and 
gives  the  Romanian  a  chance  to  rook  the 
ciistomer. 

The  hotel  reportedly  charges  exorbitant 
prices  for  Inferior  beverages. 

Who  loses  on  all  this? 

We  do. 

Romanian  mismanagement  of  this  "Amer- 
ican" enterprise  gives  the  United  States  a 
bad  name. 


A    COMMONSENSE    APPROACH    TO 

UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN  RELA- 
TIONS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

.  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  priv- 
ileged last  week  to  preside  over  a  hearing 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  which  sought  to  explore 
the  effects  of  the  President's  new  eco- 
nwnlc  policy  on  Canada  as  well  as  the 
longrange  economic  issues  affecting 
United  States-Canadian  relations  once 
there  is  realinement  of  curroicies  and 
ranoval  of  the  surcharge. 

All  of  us  recognise  that  Canada  has  a 
special  status  in  Its  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  This  is  evident  by  the  in- 
terlocking nature  of  our  economies,  by 
the  trade  patterns  between  them,  and  by 
the  common  efforts  we  have  made  to 
establish  a  working  federal  system  on 
a  continental  scale.  However,  this  special 
status  very  often  invites  neglect,  accept- 
ance of  the  status  quo,  and  an  easy  con- 
fidence that  no  serious  difference  can 
divide  us.  In  recent  years,  especially  dur- 
ing the  Nlxon-Trudeau  era,  and  even 
more  since  the  announcements  of  Au- 
gust 15,  such  a  psychological  and  polit- 
ical equation  no  longer  works. 

The  policy  changes  which  President 
Nixon  annoimced  on  August  15  badly 
match  the  policy  prerequisites  in  our  re- 
lations with  Canada.  In  no  country,  ex- 
cept possibly  Japan,  has  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy  had  such  immediate  and 
potentially  far-reaching  consegiiences  as 
in  Canada.  The  effects  were  probably 
heightened  by  the  fact  Canada  has  not 
bteax  a  conspicuous  practitioner  of  the 
trade  discriminations  and  monetary  dis- 
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locations  to  which   the  new  economic 
policy  addressed  itself. 

Canada  had  already  floated  its  dollar 
for  more  than  a  year;  it  was  not  manip- 
ulating its  reserve  assets  to  our  disad- 
■vantage,  or  causing  special  strain  on  our 
own  reserves.  Its  tariff  and  trade  prac- 
tices— except  in  some  minor  respects — 
measure  up  well  against  our  own.  The 
specific  grievances  and  points  of  issue  be- 
tween our  two  countries  which  will  re- 
quire negotiatiOTis,  such  as  modification 
of  the  Automotive  Pact,  the  Michelin 
deal,  and  the  effort  to  liberalize  customs 
limits  for  Canadian  travelers  returning 
from  the  United  States,  hardly  justified 
the  full  sanctions  of  the  countermeas- 
ures  which  we  have  taken  against  the 
people  and  Government  of  Canada. 

It  was  obviously  encouraging  that  at 
the  very  time  this  hearing  was  taking 
place  that  President  Nixrai  and  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  smd  their  respective 
senior  advisers  were  beginning  to  set  dif- 
ferences into  a  workable  perspective.  It 
was  also  valuable  to  learn  that  the  con- 
ditions for  the  general  removal  of  the 
surchsu'ge  appear  to  have  beai  defined 
more  precisely  so  tix&t  the  removal  of 
may,  in  fact,  occur  in  the  next  weeks. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  of- 
fers no  obstacles  on  proi)er  monetary  re- 
alinement, and  it  has  long  championed 
the  renewal  of  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations. Indeed,  Can^a  faces  in  height- 
ened form  some  of  the  very  same  prob- 
lems which  we  do — the  emergence  of  a 
common  market  which  includes  Great 
Britain,  the  European  Community's  re- 
strictive agricultural  trade  policy,  and 
the  expansion  of  their  preferential  trade 
agreements.  In  addition,  Canada,  which 
relies  proportionately  five  times  more 
than  we  do  on  its  foreign  trade  and  whose 
own  domestic  market  is  much  narrower, 
is  almost  the  only  other  large  trading 
nation  which  looks  as  much  to  the  Pa- 
cific as  to  European  markets. 

In  whatever  steps  we  take  in  inter- 
national economic  negotiations  Canada 
is  likely  to  be  our  closest  collaborator 
rather  than  our  antagonist  or  a  regres- 
sive influence  in  removing  existing  trade 
barriers.  In  fact,  Canada  generally  has 
been  in  advance  of  this  country  in  seek- 
ing new  markets,  as  well  as  in  probing 
new  political  relations  in  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

However,  we  must  be  very  careful  that 
even  as  the  current  monetary  crisis  re- 
solves itself  that  we  do  not  again  simply 
lapse  Into  a  condition  in  which  we  take 
Canada  for  granted,  or  in  which  we 
simply  assume  that  Canada  has  no 
options  other  than  to  weld  its  economic 
and  political  policies  with  ours.  That  day 
has  passed,  and  there  are  issues  on  the 
horizon  even  now  which  make  it  certain 
that  Canada  should  stay  In  the  fore- 
front of  our  policy  concerns.  It  is  already 
becoming  evident  that  in  the  next  dec- 
ade some  very  delicate  but  decisive 
negotations  will  be  Joined  in  the  field  of 
energy — not  just  oil,  but  also  natural  gas, 
water,  hydropower  and  uranium  we  are 
mistaken  if  we  beliere  that  we  can  pre- 
sent a  shopping  list  ol  policies  which  the 
Canadian  Government  and  people  have 
to  accept.  In  this  area,  Canada  has  bar- 
gaining power  of  its  own  and  no  solution 
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which  does  not  have  in  it  elements  of  real 
reciprocity  Is  likely  to  occur.  The  long 
negotiations  preceding  the  Columbia 
River  treaty  in  the  previous  decade  of- 
fered convincing  evidence  of  this. 

Finally,  no  policy  toward  Canada  will 
be  durable  if  it  does  not  take  into  accoimt 
the  historic  and  psychological  movement 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  Canada. 
Almost  all  Canadians  in  varying  degrees 
and  different  ways  are  seeking  greater 
national  identity,  and  all  want  to  avoid 
a  policy  which  is  simply  submissive  to 
or  derived  from  U.S.  policy.  Clearly 
this  creates,  at  times,  ambiguities  and 
paradoxes,  but  on  our  part  also  we  are  at 
the  moment  experiencing  a  split  view  as 
to  our  own  role  in  world  affairs.  There- 
fore, part  of  any  Canadian  policy  must 
have  in  it  the  simple  ingredient  of  better 
understanding  and  visible  interest  even 
at  times  when  open  crisis  have  abated. 


BELLMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bob  Hellmund,  bell  captain  at 
the  Crystal  City  Marriott,  has  been  se- 
lected "Bellman  of  the  Year"  by  the 
American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
This  is  a  national  recognition  which  goes 
to  the  top  bellman  in  the  country  based 
on  a  careful  screening  of  each  entry. 

Mr.  Hellmund  and  his  wife  went  to 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  to  receive  the  award  at  the 
A.H.  &  M.A.  Convention,  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1971,  Eind  he  is  to  be  honored 
by  Marriott  Corp.  executives  at  a  re- 
ception tomorrow,  December  15,  at  the 
Crystal  City  Marriott. 

As  I  am  proud  to  have  Bob  Hellmund 
as  a  constituent,  and  am  proud  of  the 
outstanding  job  he  is  doing  for  a  new  and 
prosperous  business  in  my  northern  Vir- 
ginia commtmity,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  brief  story  of  liis  background  which 
was  read  during  the  award  ceremony  in 
his  honor: 

Bob  Heixmttkii — Backcbovnd 

Bob  Hellmund,  a  self-styled  "boy  from 
Brooklyn,"  has  shaken  hands  with  President 
Nixon,  and  LInwood  Holton,  talked  over  foot- 
ball plays  with  the  late  Vlnce  Lombardl,  and 
traded  small  talk  with  David  Frost. 

He  has  also  carried  a  lot  of  baggage.  Hell- 
mund Is  the  bell  captain  at  the  Crystal  City 
Marriott  In  Arlington,  Virginia,  where  the 
care  and  feeding  of  VlPs  is  a  specialty  of  the 
house. 

However,  as  far  as  the  Marriott  Corpora- 
tion Is  concerned.  Bob  Hellmund's  main 
claim  to  fame  Is  his  abUity  to  train  courte- 
ous and  efficient  beUmen,  and  get  them  to 
keep  their  balr  trimmed — above  the  collar 
line. 

In  the  past  foxir  and  a  half  years,  Hell- 
mund has  trained  more  than  600  beUmen 
from  Boston  to  Arlington.  'Tve  stopped 
counting  now,"  be  says,  but  he  hasn't  put 
the  lid  on  bis  enthusiasm  for  the  Job. 

"A  beUman  is  a  potential  Balesman,"  said 
Hellmund.  He  must  seU  the  bouse  (the  hotel 
facilities)  and  be  must  seU  himself,  and  if 
ha  does  both  waU,  It  pays  off— in  Upe. 

But  it  aso  pays  off  career-wise  in  the  Mar- 
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rlott  Corporation.  Hellmund's  recent  suc- 
cesses Include  a  new  member  of  sales  staff, 
Craig  Conlon,  a  former  bellman  whose  "sell- 
ing" ability  was  spotted,  and  a  current  bell- 
man Sam  Watson,  now  In  training  to  be  a 
desk  clerk. 

"I  couldn't  buy  the  experience  I've  had  as 
a  bellman,"  said  Hellmund  who  started  out 
at  Key  Bridge  Marriott  In  1963.  HU  career 
was  Interrupted  by  Uncle  Sam  In  the  form 
of  Army  duty  between  '63  and  '65.  but  then 
he  returned  to  Marriott  to  be  made  bell  cap- 
tain at  Twin  Bridges.  Since  then  he  has 
opened  hotels  in  Boeton  and  the  Crystal 
City  Marriott  in  Arlington  where  he  has  been 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Quick  thinlUng  as  well  as  honesty  can 
make  for  a  good  bellman  maintains  Hell- 
mund who  told  about  an  experience  one  of 
his  men  had  when  a  Mexican  visitor  left 
•1.800  In  a  suit  he  had  given  a  bellman  to 
take  to  the  cleaners.  The  money  was  found 
and  returned  to  its  owner  pronto. 

Not  all  of  Hellmund's  experiences  have 
been  so  gratifying,  but  training  men  is  a 
matter  of  pride  with  him  now.  And  he  ex- 
pects to  Instill  this  same  "pride"  in  the  new 
men  he  trains  for  Marriott.  "Take  the  matter 
of  appearance — we  go  for  the  new  styles, 
sideburns  and  the  like  .  .  .  but  the  hair 
over  the  collar  look  ,  .  .  that's  out." 

Hair  .  .  .  It's  one  of  Hellmund's  biggest 
problems! 


NEEDED— NEW  DRUG  TREATMENT 
METHODS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  recently  delivered  in  New 
York  an  address  entitled  "To  Heal,  and 
Not  To  Punish."  This  is  an  address  pro- 
viding some  enlightened  thinking  rela- 
tive to  deeding  with  public  sdcoholism  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  title  implies, 
the  theme  of  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
marks is  that  society  has  an  obligation 
to  place  first  emphasis  on  developing 
effective  methods  to  cure  alcoholism  as 
a  disease. 

An  even  more  pressing  problem  fac- 
ing oiu-  Nation  is  to  develop  safe  and 
practical  effective  cures  for  heroin  ad- 
diction. I  have  recently  received  an 
article  by  Dr.  Albert  A.  La  Verne  on  the 
subject  of  carbon  dioxide  treatment  of 
heroin  addiction.  I  have  been  advised 
that  a  similar  procedure  might  be  effec- 
tive in  helping  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  recently  committed  $1,000,000  for 
pursuing  narcotics  treatment  programs 
including  methadone  modalities  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  any  event, 
it  seems  that  immediate  further  evalua- 
tion of  the  La  Verne  procedure  should  be 
made  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  ear- 
liest possible  scientific  analysis. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
the  speech  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  article  by  Dr.  La  Verne  be  included 
in  the  Rxcoao. 

To  Heai.,  and  Not  To  Punish 
(An  address  by  John  N.  Mitchell) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to  participate 
in  this  banquet  honoring  Brlnkley  Smitb- 
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ers.  I  have  known  and  admired  him  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  say 
so  to  this  audience  tonight.  I'm  also  pleased 
to  bring  him  the  good  wishes  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  thoroughly  awar« 
and  appreciative  of  his  leadership  in  the 
movement  to  control  alcoholism. 

I  believe  It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  person  in 
the  history  of  this  movement  has  approached 
Brlnkley  Smlthers  In  the  generosity  of  his 
support.  Through  the  Christopher  D.  Smlth- 
ers Foundation,  which  he  founded  In  hon-r 
of  his  father  in  1952,  he  has  made  repeated 
gifts  to  this  cause  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Last  July  he  made  a  personal  grant  of 
$10,000,000  to  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  al- 
coholics. This  is  the  largest  single  gift  ever 
made  in  this  field,  and  I  do  not  except  even 
the  various  grants  made  In  recent  years  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  must  confess  that 
when  I  first  read  about  this  magnificent 
grant  I  thought  some  typesetter  might  have 
Inadvertently  added  a  cipher  or  two.  It  Is  a 
most  extraordinary  example  of  dedication  to 
a  cause,  even  by  the  generous  standards  of 
Brlnkley  Smlthers. 

Nor  have  the  contributions  of  our  honored 
guest  been  confined  to  financial  values.  He 
has  given  just  as  unstintlngly  of  his  own 
time  and  energies.  If  you  read  a  list  of  the 
national  and  New  York  organizations  to  com- 
bat alcoholism,  you  will  almost  be  reeullng  a 
list  of  the  organizations  that  he  has  founded 
or  headed. 

So  I  must  say  tonight,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction in  this  assembly  of  experts  on  the 
subject,  that  among  the  many  world  leaders 
in  the  crusade  against  alcoholism,  no  one 
casts  a  longer  shadow  than  Brlnkley 
Smlthers. 

The  other  reason  I  am  happy  to  be  here  is 
that  It  gives  me  the  chance  to  talk  about  an 
aspect  of  alcoholism  that  I  feel  needs  to  be 
addressed  by  a  law  enforcement  official. 

I  refer  to  the  fact,  acknowledged  now  by  all 
professionals  in  the  field,  that  alcoholism  as 
such  Is  not  a  legal  problem — it  Is  a  health 
problem.  More  especially,  simple  drunkenness 
per  se  should  not  be  handled  as  an  offense 
subject  to  the  processes  of  Justice.  It  should 
be  handled  as  an  Illness,  subject  to  medical 
treatment. 

Now,  this  may  seem  fairly  obvious  to  you 
here  in  this  room,  who  are  thoroughly  In- 
formed on  this  subject.  But  It  Is  not  gen- 
erally recognized  throughout  the  country. 

In  all  but  a  few  of  the  states  In  the  Union, 
public  drunkenness  is  an  offense  punishable 
by  a  fine  or  Jail  sentence  or  both. 

In  other  words,  our  knowledge  In  the  field 
far  surpasses  our-  action.  The  result  Is  that 
in  most  of  the  cases  which  come  to  public 
attention,  a  major  disease  is  not  being 
treated  by  doctors,  therapists  or  medical 
technicians.  The  disease  is  being  treated 
by  policemen,  judges,  and  Jailers. 

This  Is  no  reproach  to  the  latter  group  of 
professionals,  many  of  whom  know  from  dis- 
tressing experience  that  this  system  is  wrong. 
It  Is  a  serious  misuse  of  their  time,  abilities 
and  resources.  It  is  likewise  a  failure  to  use 
the  skUls  of  the  medical  prsuitltloners  who 
are  the  ones  ruallfled  for  this  work.  And  It 
is  a  desperate  injustice  to  the  victims  of  the 
disease. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  situation  partly 
because  of  Its  unnecessary  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  criminal  justice  system.  At 
least  one-third  of  all  arrests  In  the  United 
States  are  for  public  drunkenness.  In  some 
cities  the  proportion  runs  as  high  as  three- 
fourths.  The  commitment  of  police  on  the 
street  and  for  processing  at  the  station 
house,  the  commitment  of  jaU  space  and 
faculties,  the  commitment  of  time  by  judgw, 
court  adminlstratora  and  courtroona*— all 
this  constitutes  an  enormous  drain  on  a 
justice  system  that  Is  already  overtaxed  by 
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felony  cases.  This  misuse  of  tax-supported 
resources  Is  bad  enough,  and  constitutes  a 
problem  crying  out  for  solution. 

But  still  more  important  Is  the  fact  that 
this  system  Is  absolutely  ineffective  as  a  les- 
son or  deterrent.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
the  arraignment  of  drunk  arrests  in  the 
lower  courts  of  any  large  city  can  testify 
that  it  Lb,  Indeed,  a  revolving  door.  A  study 
in  Los  Angeles  showed  that  in  a  given  year 
about  one-fifth  of  the  people  arrested  for 
drunkenness  accounted  for  two-thirds  of 
the  total  drunk  arrests.  In  one  typical  case 
in  another  city,  a  homeless  alcoholic  was 
arrested  every  other  day  that  he  appeared 
on  the  street  over  a  four-month  period. 

The  so-called  "drying  out"  accomplished 
during  such  overnight  jail  terms  has  not, 
to  anyone's  knowledge,  ever  reformed  an 
alcoholic.  It  has  often,  however,  contributed 
further  to  any  health  infirmity  he  might 
have  been  suffering  from,  and  has  de- 
meaned him  still  further  with  overcrowded 
conditions  devoid  of  the  barest  human 
facilities. 

In  the  process  It  has  also  demeaned  the 
courts  and  the  administration  of  American 
Justice.  Drunk  arrests  in  big  cities  are  often, 
if  not  usually,  brought  before  the  judge  en 
masse — 10  to  30  at  a  time.  The  typical  de- 
fendant Is  almost  never  represented  by 
counsel,  which  means  that  the  procedures 
are  often  perfunctory,  without  any  real  con- 
sideration of  guilt  or  Innocence. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  If  not  most 
of  the  policemen  and  judges  Involved  know 
full  well  that  this  system  is  a  distortion  of 
legal  processes.  But  in  most  localities  they 
also  know  that  It  is  all  we  have  for  dealing 
with  public  alcoholism.  They  therefore  tend 
to  develop  a  benevolent  paternalism  toward 
their  charges — taking  care  of  them  the  best 
they  can  within  the  limits  of  their  authority 
and  resources.  It  would  be  the  same  if  the 
police  and  the  judges  were  forced  by  law 
to  take  care  of  accident  victims;  as  com- 
passionate human  beings  they  would  do  their 
best,  but  they  could  not  help  knowing  that 
the  system  was  senseless. 

So  we  cannot  blame  the  police  or  the  courts 
for  the  system,  and  in  many  cases  we  must 
commend  them  for  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation.  The  blame  must  be  faced  by  the 
public  at  large,  which  after  all  is  the  master 
of  Its  own  government.  And  If  the  public  is 
unaware  of  this  gross  injustice,  then  it  is 
the  public  that  needs  to  be  educated. 

Fortunately,  as  many  of  you  know,  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years.  In  1966  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  In  the  Easter 
case  that  the  public  drunkenness  of  a  home- 
less alcoholic  was  Involuntary.  Therefore,  he 
could  not  be  held  accountable  before  the  iaw. 
In  the  same  year  another  Appellate  Court 
made  a  somewhat  similar  ruling  In  the 
Driver  case. 

In  1967  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
heard  a  similar  case — Powell  v.  Texas.  While 
it  ruled  that  the  defendant  was  accountable 
for  being  drunk  In  public  because  he  did 
nave  a  home  to  go  to,  a  majority  of  the 
Justices  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  co- 
incided with  that  of  the  two  appellate  de- 
cisions— that  a  hcHneless  alcoholic  Is  not  ac- 
countable for  his  act. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  tbe  courta 
have  decided  what  the  experts  had  been  say- 
ing for  years— that  alcoholism  in  Itself  U 
involuntary  and  therefore  Is  not  a  legal  of- 
fense In  the  ordinary  sense. 

Unfortunately,  these  cases  have  not  been 
heeded  as  they  should  be,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  related  laws  In  most  states 
has  not  been  ohaUeoged. 

However,  the  court  rulings  were  taken  into 
•ocount  by  two  commissions  InveetJgatlng  the 
criminal  jusUoe  system— the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbU  Crime  Oommlaslon  and  the  United 
Btatea  Crime   OommlaBlon.   They   both  re- 
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ported  In  1967  that  public  intoxication  should 
be  treated  by  public  health  services  rather 
than  as  a  criminal  offense. 

In  turn,  these  recommendations  Influenced 
Congressional  thinking,  and  new  laws  were 
forthcoming  to  establish  this  change  of  pol- 
icy In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  encour- 
age it  in  the  states.  Thcvoughly  associated 
with  much  of  this  legislation  Is  the  name  of 
Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes  of  Iowa,  who  of 
course  Is  with  us  tonight.  Among  other 
things,  the  latest  Federal  legislation  estab- 
lished an  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  within  the  Depaitment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  President 
Nixon  has  shown  his  deep  interest  In  this 
organization  by  asking  for  and  receiving  from 
Congress  an  additional  seven  million  dollars 
of  health  initiative  funds  for  its  work. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court  cases  and  the 
Crime  Commission  recommendations  have 
been  noticed  by  the  legislatures  of  a  few 
states.  They  have  changed  their  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  health  treatment  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and  some  of  them  have  repealed  the 
legal  sanctions  against  alcoholism.  But  the 
rest  of  the  states  and  most  of  the  localities 
have  not  yet  responded,  although  some  legis- 
latures are  considering  the  matter.  Through- 
out most  of  the  country  the  situation  re- 
mains as  archaic  as  ever. 

In  fact,  even  in  some  states  where  the  ap- 
proach has  been  changed,  new  questions  have 
arisen. 

What  Is  the  role  of  the  policeman? 

If  he  can  no  longer  make  a  drunk  arrest, 
can  he  forcibly  remove  a  subject  to  a  health 
care  center? 

If  the  subject  cannot  be  Incarcerated,  can 
he  be  committed  to  any  kind  of  treatment 
against  his  will? 

Fortunately,  answers  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions have  recently  been  offered  by  several 
commissions  that  have  carefully  drawn  up 
proposed  model  state  laws  on  the  subject. 
The  latest  and  most  important  is  the  work 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  which  adopted  a 
Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  and 
Treatment  Act  last  August.  Among  many 
other  provisions  are  the  following: 

First,  a  person  appearing  to  be  Incapaci- 
tated by  alcohol  must  be  taken  into  protec- 
tive custody — not  an  arrest — by  the  police 
or  a  special  emergency  service  patrol.  He  Is 
to  be  taken  to  a  public  health  facility  for 
emergency  treatment. 

Second,  If  the  subject  has  inflicted  physical 
harm  on  another  or  may  do  so,  he  may  be 
conmiltted  for  emergency  treatment  for  up 
to  five  days  on  the  certificate  of  an  inde- 
pendent physician. 

Third,  for  a  longer  period  up  to  30  days, 
and  with  extensions  for  a  maximum  of  seven 
months,  his  commitment  must  be  made  by 
a  court. 

So  as  a  result  of  developments  in  the  past 
five  years  we  have  made  several  important 
strides. 

We  have  won  an  opinion  from  the  courts 
that  alcoholism  in  itself  is  involuntary,  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  legal  sanction. 

We  have  secured  legislation  by  Congress 
and  by  a  few  states  supporting  this  principle 
and  establishing  civil  medical  treatment  as 
an  alternative. 

We  have  a  carefully  drawn  uniform  law  on 
the  subject  that  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
states.  And  I  wo\ild  note  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  drawing  up  this  Act  Is  composed 
of  a  representative  from  each  state,  and  he 
is  obligated  to  see  that  the  act  is  introduced 
in  his  legislature. 

Finally,  we  have  gained  enough  experience 
from  the  operation  of  forward-looking  laws 
in  the  District  of  Colimabla  and  some  of  the 
states  to  uncover  some  sound  c^>erating 
principles. 

For  Instance,  we  know  that  it  does  lltUe 
good  to  remove  alcoholism  from  the  pur- 
view of  the  law  If  you  do  not  substitute  a 
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full-dress  medical  treatment — not  only  a  de- 
toxification process,  but  a  thoroughgoing 
program  aimed  at  recovery  from  the  illness 
of  alcoholism. 

Again,  the  program  must  Include  the 
closest  cooperation  and  communication 
starting  at  the  top  level  between  the  public 
health  officials  and  law  enforcement  officials. 
The  police  must  have  an  understanding  that 
their  role  continues — not  In  an  arresting 
capacity,  but  in  one  of  helping  subjects  to 
the  designated  health  center,  voluntarily  if 
possible.  Involuntarily  if  necessary. 

Finally,  the  program  must  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  voluntary  enrollment.  We  know 
that  the  street  alcoholic  who  in  the  past  has 
been  the  subject  of  most  drunk  arrests  ac- 
tually represents  only  from  3  to  5  percent  of 
the  alcoholics  in  this  country — what  we 
might  call  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  others  who  may  stUI  be  liv- 
ing in  a  home  environment  do  account  for 
many  of  the  arrests — perhaps  one-third,  as 
the  Los  Angeles  survey  seems  to  Indicate.  It 
is  not  only  to  these,  but  to  the  many  more 
who  are  not  arrested,  that  the  civil  treatment 
program  must  appeal  If  we  are  to  reach  the 
rest  of  the  Iceberg. 

With  these  kinds  of  guidelines,  and  with 
the  opportunities  we  now  see  ahead,  we  can 
perhaps  venture  some  real  hope  In  a  field 
that  for  too  long  has  been  marked  by  frus- 
tration. Through  the  processes  now  at  work, 
the  public  itself  may  come  to  realize  that  our 
task  Is  not  to  punish,  but  to  heal.  And  In 
such  a  climate  of  belief,  the  work  of  people 
like  Brtnkley  Smlthers  will  be  assisted,  not 
by  a  relative  few,  but  by  all. 

Carbon  DioxmE  Treatment  op 
Heroin  Addiction 

(By  Albert  A.  La  Verne.  M.D  ) 

WHAT  IS  A     "HEROIN   ADDICT?" 

A  composite  of  chemical,  psychological, 
neuro-physlological  factors  create  what  is 
known  as  a  Heroin  Addict. 

The  most  significant  behavioral  symptom 
complex  in  the  addict  Is  the  craving,  both 
physiological  and  psychological,  with  which 
he  is  unable  to  cope.  He  is  then  compelled 
to  perpetuate  the  procurement  of  the  drug 
at  any  cost  in  order  to  survive.  Exhortation 
and  p>ersuaslon  are  of  no  avail.  The  addict  is 
devoid  of  free  will  or  choice  and  is  literally 
enslaved  by  the  needs  of  his  chemistry  for 
the  drug.  Now  his  mind  and  his  will  turn  him 
into  a  defenseless  automation  with  an  ir- 
resistible craving  for  Heroin  that  must  be 
promptly  satisfied  or  he  shall  perish.  In  ef- 
fect, the  addict  has  become  a  monster, 
created  by  society,  without  will  or  reason, 
a  most  dangerous  predator  that  must  prey 
upon  society  to  survive. 

Heroin  addiction  Is  the  most  addictive  of 
any  disease  known.  The  search  for  the  con- 
trol of  this  disease  must  continue  In  precise- 
ly the  heroic  manner  as  defined  by  Jerry 
Flnkelstein  In  his  recent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  11,  1971. 

WHAT    IS    THE    mEAL    'TREATBIENT? 

What  comprises  the  Ideal  treatment  for 
the  control  of  this  disease?  What  are  its  at- 
tributes? What  objectives  must  It  achieve? 
What  are  its  assets  and  Uabillties?  Firstly, 
it  must  be  a  treatment  that  is  safe  for  the 
patient,  practical  in  its  application  and 
feasible.  Secondly,  this  treatment  must  be 
more  effective  than  any  other  currently  used 
modality,  since  none  have  yet  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  problem.  Thirdly,  the  results 
must  be  sustained  and  long  lasting  rather 
ttian  temporary  or  transient. 

WHAT    ARX    THE    COAL,S   OF   BX7CH    A   TREA'mXNT? 

The  treatment  must  firstly  eradicate  the 
unbearable  withdrawal  symptoms  that  have 
created  the  anti-sootal  and  dangerous  be- 
havior as  reflected  in  the  addict.  These 
symptotns  requiring  immediate  attention  are 
drug  craving,  both  physical  and  mental,  ex- 
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perienced  by  the  addict  SiS  a  resiilt  of  having 
an  inadequate  supply  of  Heroin  that  his  body 
cells  demand  for  mere  surrhrsl.  Tills  !•  tiM 
most  unbearably  painful  stage  experienced 
by  the  addict  as  a  result  of  abruptly  discon- 
tinuing the  drug.  SeoondTy,  the  Ideal  treat- 
ment should  indtice  a  perm&nent  phyatologi- 
cal,  chemlcaJ  and  psychological  change  In  the 
personality  so  that  there  win  not  be  a  recur- 
rence of  the  addiction  given  the  conditions 
that  would  ordinarily  have  crested  it  In  the 
first  place.  Thirdly,  the  ideal  treatment 
should  induce  what  is  kziown  as  maturity  in 
all  levels  of  adjustment  of  human  r^atlon- 
shlp;  Intellectually,  emotlonaUy  and  spiritu- 
ally. Finally,  this  Ideal  treatment  should  en- 
able the  patient  to  be  able  to  develop  hla 
underlying  potentials  that  win  not  only  make 
him  a  respected  member  al  the  community 
but  also  one  who  shaU  become  productive 
and  creative,  a  desirable  goal  for  the  patient 
and  society. 

CASaON     DXOXIDS    THXaJLPT,    RAPm    COMA    TXCH- 

NiQira  (CUT)  may  bs  tux  awAi.  TaEATMZirr 
Of  all  of  the  modalities  of  tre«tmant  In 
medldn*  that  hava  been  utlUaed  In  tbe 
treatment  of  Heroin  addlctton,  in  my  ellnloal 
experience,  only  one  appears  to  have  fulflUed 
the  prerequlMtea  elicited  above.  Tbat  treat- 
ment is  the  Rap4d  Coma  Technique  ol  Car- 
bon Dioxide  Therapy  (CDT).  Deaer^tlon  of 
this  InhalaUoB  technique  is  described  under 
Methodology.  It  Is  emphasized  that  CDTT  does 
not  replace  eorrcctlTe  rehahUltsittve  and 
aoclo-eooaomlc  factors  In  Mm  enylrocment. 
Parental  and  fainlUal  guidance,  oocap*Uon- 
al,  soclsa,  educational  and  other  rehabilita- 
tive activities  that  mold  and  influence  health, 
personality  and  character  are  also  necessary. 
These  services  must  be  made  available  as 
needed  to  the  addict,  for  after  be  has  been 
stabilized  by  CDT  and  has  been  rid  al  the 
craving  for  Heroin,  he  must  continue  to  live 
ae  a  functioning  and  produetlTe  meniber  of 
the  ootnmunlty. 

IMPT-EMKNTATION    OT   CVT   TEKATMrUT   TO*.    THX 
ADDICT    POPTTUlTlOlf 

A  physician  training  center  shall  be  set  up 
where  pbyalclana  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  involved, In  the  treatment  of  Heroin 
addicts  shail  be  trained  In  the  administra- 
tion of  CDT,  who  la  turn  shall  return  to 
their  own  clinics  and  hoepdtals  and  adminis- 
ter It  to  local  patlenta.  The  out-patient  treat- 
ment of  Heroin  addicts  is  the  most  practloal 
aspect  of  thU  CDT,  since  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  bospltaUae  aU  patients  except  those  who 
are  on  excessively  high  doses  of  Hwoln.  or 
those  who  for  various  reasons  are  unable  to 
remain  on  an  out-patient  basis  Initially. 
Out-patient  treatment  at  the  onset  Is  also 
the  most  economical  and  most  practical  for 
the  patient,  since  not  having  to  be  hospital- 
ized is  zsMKit  reassuring  for  the  patient.  How- 
ever. In  such  an  out-patient  program  there 
la  a  higher  relapse  rate  and  a  slower  clinical 
recovery.  Nonetheless,  it  Is  stUl  the  most  de- 
sirable plan  If  the  nation's  addiction  prob- 
lem Is  to  be  effectively  and  pragmatically 
resolved. 
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Iiir.  BRADEACAS.  Ur.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  CoUege-GoTemment  Conference  of 
the  American  Sodety  for  Engineering 
Educatkn.  The  purpose  erf  the  coofer- 
ence  was  to  present  substantive  Inf  (mna- 
tion  about  tfae  rtiations  between  engl- 
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neerlng  education  and  government,  and 
to  stimulate  engineering  educators  to 
thinking  about  the  role  of  their  dis- 
cipline in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks,  on  the  sub- 
ject ot  "New  Dimensions  in  Engineering 
Education,"  contributed  In  some  small 
way  to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  to  text  of  that  address  in  the 
Rkcohd. 

REMASKS  or  CONCKKSSMAN  JOHN  BRADXMAS 
BeTOKE  the  AMEKICAN  SOCIFTT  FOB  EMCI- 
NEXXrtfG  Bducatton 

In  1919  the  great  economist  Thorsteln 
Veblen  expressed  the  conviction  that  engi- 
neers sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Good,  or,  at 
any  rate,  nearby.  In  his  book.  The  Engineers 
and  the  Price  System,  there  appears  the 
following  passage : 

"These  expert  men.  the  engineers,  make  up 
the  indispensable  Oeneral  Staff  of  the  In- 
dustrial system;  and  without  their  Immediate 
and  unremitting  guidance  and  corrections 
the  Industrial  system  will  not  work  .  .  .  The 
material  welfare  of  the  coizununlty  Is  un- 
reservedly boimd  up  with  the  due  working 
of  this  Industrial  system,  and.  therefore,  with 
Its  unreserved  control  by  the  engineers,  who 
alone  are  competent  to  manage  it." 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  fifty-two  years  later.  I  am 
a  Congressman  who  has  devoted  most  of  his 
legislative  attention  over  the  past  thirteen 
years  to  education.  I  am  here — appropriately 
during  National  Education  Week — to  talk 
with  you  about  our  mutual  concerns  In  that 
field.  Tou  are  In  the  midst  of  a  productive 
conference.  And  so  I  fear,  in  such  pleasurable 
clrcumstancea.  to  pass  on  the  bad  news: 
ThorsteiB  Veblen  was  wrong. 

Unless  there  are  changes  in  the  education 
of  future  engineers,  no  longer  will  men  and 
women  of  your  profession  make  up  the 
"Oeneral  Stsff"  of  the  Industrial  system. 

Unless  there  are  ehangea  In  the  edticatlan 
of  future  engineers,  the  material  well-being 
of  this  country  may  no  longer  be  tied  to 
that  industrial  system. 

And,  If  some  alarmists  are  right,  unless 
ttMre  are  changes  in  the  education  o<  future 
englneeia,  the  American  Indnstrlal  system  as 
we  know  it  may  not  be  around  much  longer. 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  I  dont  believe  these 
dire  predictions  wlU  come  about.  But  there 
are  enongh  who  do  think  so  that  the  prospect 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Charles  Belch  Is  one 
of  them.  In  his  book.  The  Greening  of  Amer- 
ie*.  he  lays  out  the  agenda  for  (diange: 

"There  Is  a  revolution  coming.  ...  It  will 
not  be  like  revolutions  of  the  past.  It  can- 
not be  successfully  resisted  by  violence  .  .  . 
(This  revolution)  must  be  understood  In 
light  of  the  betrajral  and  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  .  .  .  and  the  way  that  the  state 
dominates,  exploits,  and  ultimately  destroys 
both  nature  and  man.  Its  rationality  must 
be  measured  against  the  Insanity  at  existing 
"reason" — reason  that  makes  Impoverish- 
ment, dehumaniz&tion,  and  even  war  appear 
to  be  logical  and  necessary.  Its  logic  must 
be  read  from  the  fact  that  Americans  have 
lost  control  of  the  machinery  of  their  society 
and  only  new  values  and  a  new  culture  can 
restore  control.  Its  emotions  and  spirit  can 
be  comprehended  only  by  seeing  contempo- 
rary America  through  the  eyes  of  the  new 
generation." 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
Reich,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  either, 
for  I  have  faith  in  the  capacity  at  our  gov- 
ernmental and  Indtvtrlal  systems,  and  In 
your  profession  among  others,  to  withstand 
this  crisis  ot  confidence  and  to  be  changed — 
for  the  better,  I  hope — but  not  destroyed. 

And  yet  I  am  prompted  to  ask  why?  Why 
has  It  all  cone  about,  this  shaking  up  of 
America? 

Today  from  my  perspective  on  Cbp\UA  HlU, 
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I  propose  to  offer  some  of  the  answers  as  I 
see  them.  I  want  to  Identify  some  o<  the  pit- 
falls we  have  all  fallen  Into  as  we  think 
about  modem  technology.  I  want  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  you  can  o>rerooate  the  sos- 
pleions  of  modern  technology  and  make  It, 
to  use  an  overworked  but  nonetheless  useful 
term,  more  "relevant."  And  I  hope  to  talk  of 
how  we  In  Congrcas  can  more  tfectlvely  re- 
late to  you  In  engineering. 

First,  let  me  talk  of  some  of  the  pitfalls. 
I.  FALLiBn.rrT  or  tbchnoi,oct 

Figuratively  speaking,  you  engineers  have 
scaled  many  nutuataina.  You  have  done  so 
on  the  backs  of  burros  and  In  the  cockpits 
of  jet  helicopters.  Each  mountain  appeared 
another  mUestone  on  the  road  to  total  mas- 
tery over  nature.  As  time  passed,  and  each 
new  feat  of  engineering  surpassed  the  other 
in  size  and  superiority.  It  became  common- 
place to  suggest  that  there  were  no  objectives 
man  could  not  reach. 

What  we  have  rarely  seemed  to  realize  la 
that  great  achievements  often  carry  with 
them  the  seeds  of  future  failures.  Successes 
such  as  the  Apollo  project  may  lead  us  to 
mistaken  supposition  that  technology  can 
accomplish  anything,  even  rescue  society 
from  unlimited  foolhardiness — as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  long-continued  population  explo- 
sion, or  nuclear  war,  or  world  hunger. 

In  his  essay  on  Technology  and  Volutes, 
P.  O.  Burke  undersowed  this  point  with 
eloquence:  He  said: 

"Progress  is  ...  an  elusive  value.  The  no- 
tion that  science  and  technology  can  create 
a  society  characterized  by  health,  wealth  and 
leisure  Is  questionable  on  historical  grounds, 
since  we  know  that  unda  our  present  system 
of  distribution  these  benefits  have  not  ac- 
crued to  aU  members  of  society.  ...  It  la 
therefore  extremely  doubtful  that  scientific 
knowledge  and  technological  capability  can 
solve  all  of  our  complex  social  jiroblems.  .  .  . 
In  a  qualitative  sense,  moreover,  our  pre- 
occupation vrlth  progress  has  blinded  us  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  sltiiatlon  we  now  face. 

Technological  progress  may  indeed  be  the 
most  Important  product  of  our  Industrial 
society.  Of  that  progress  you  can  ri^Uy 
be  proud.  But  we  must  all  be  humbled  ss 
well  In  the  face  of  the  ntunerous  doors  to 
which  science  yet  has  no  key.  and  perhsin 
never  wlU. 

n.  spnxovKX  KPrEcrs 

A  second  pitfall  Into  which  we  have  fallen 
In  our  approach  toward  modern  technology 
is  to  Ignore  the  spillover  effects  of  tech- 
nological Innovations. 

For  too  long  we  have  assumed  that  the 
end  products  of  technology  are  necessarily 
good,  and  that  the  bigger  those  products, 
the  better.  The  site  of  engineering  works,  like 
the  Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge  or  the  HOovsr 
Dam.  is  equated  with  their  contribution  to 
humankind.  Until  recently,  few  engineers 
appeared  to  recognize  that  each  teat  of  en- 
gineering creates  Its  negative  byproducts; 
and  often  the  bigger  the  end  result,  the 
more  n\imeroua  and  hazardous  those  by- 
products. It  Is  true  that  we  can  change  the 
ratio  of  resources  used  to  waste  produced. 
But  the  Inexorable  laws  of  conservation  of 
matter  and  energy  that  Einstein  taught  us 
so  well  win  never  allow  waste  or  poHutlon 
to  be  reduced  to  zero. 

It  is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  you  re- 
member that  each  new  project  you  embark 
upon  win  result  In  spillovers  of  irtUch.  ss  an 
engineer,  you  may  have  been  previously  un- 
aware. For  example,  the  bunding  of  dams 
carries  the  threat  of  heavy  damage  to  health, 
although  bunding  dams  Is  certainly  a  purely 
technical  matter  as  far  as  design  and  use  are 
concerned.  Large  parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
South  America  are  today  rmvaged  by  acMato- 
miasis,  a  disease  tranasaltted  by  wcms  that 
breed  only  In  still  waten.  TIi»  eoni«rac«on 
of  dams  provides  ptenttfui  bneding  groonds. 
And  so  the  3(Aisto  woma  hav*  <ssUuyed  ttte 
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health  of  mUllons  and  effectively  defeated 
the  beet  attempts  at  technological  develop- 
ment In  large  areas. 

It  is  now  painfuUy  plain  that  every  en- 
gineering artifact  leaves  Its  mark  on  a  fur- 
ther universe.  This  realization  has  led  some 
to  the  conclusion  that  government  should 
permit  no  changes  In  the  environment  unless 
It  can  first  be  conclusively  proven  that  the 
result  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  human  existence. 

In  the  past,  engineers  have  shied  away  from 
such  normative  judgments.  In  the  future.  If 
our  system  Is  to  survive  and  prosper,  your 
students  wlU  be  required  to  make  such  judg- 
ments virtually  every  day.  And  you.  as  en- 
gineering educators,  must  teach  them  how. 

m.    NO  INTEGRATION   OF  GOALS 

StUl  a  third  pitfall  Into  which  we  have 
fallen  In  our  view  of  modern  technology  Is 
to  regard  each  field  of  technology  as  a  body 
of  truth  unto  Itself,  separate  from  all  others. 

In  the  past  such  thinking  may  have  been 
valid.  Engineering  designs  were  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  closed  system — such  as  the 
civil  engineering  problem  of  building  a  dam. 
However,  the  spillover  effects  of  which  I  have 
spoken  find  no  solution  In  just  one  field  of 
technologv. 

If  present  population  trends  continue — 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they 
will — by  1980  the  population  of  the  world 
will  be  foiu'  bUllon.  That  of  the  United  States 
will  be  240  million.  Never  mind  the  prob- 
lems of  social  Interaction  in  that  context. 
These  are  such  large  numbers  that  some  bi- 
ologists wonder  about  the  capacity  of  the 
planet  to  operate  at  aU.  The  Increasing  In- 
tegration caused  by  the  large  scale  of  almost 
any  engineering  work — such  as  a  dam  that 
results  In  widespread  disease,  or  pesticides 
that  afflict  far-flung  victims — wlU  only  get 
worse  with  the  growth  In  population.  What 
U  the  role  of  engineering  In  such  crises? 

As  I  see  It,  the  fundamental  Issue  you  as 
engineers  must  face  Is  how  the  technology 
you  represent  can  be  brought  Into  equUlbrl- 
um  with  the  increasing  demands  of  this  ex- 
ploding peculation.  What  I  am  saying  Is 
nothing  new.  The  eminent  ecologlst.  Dr. 
Barry  C<Hnmoner,  among  others,  has  repeated 
the  same  admonition  for  years.  His  newest 
book.  The  Closing  Circle,  serves  to  under- 
score the  obvious:  that,  from  now  mi,  each 
technological  change  wlU  have  to  be  meas- 
ured against  a  set  of  long-term  equilibrium 
objectives. 

Tou  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  this  deter- 
mination requires  a  new  kind  of  engineering, 
and  a  new  breed  of  engineer.  It  demands  that 
you  engineers  break  out  of  the  narrower  con- 
fines of  your  discipline  to  assess  the  fuU  ef- 
fect of  each  design  and  project. 

The  new  engineer  cannot  Install  sophis- 
ticated air  conditioning  equipment  In  an 
African  hospital  only  to  discover  that  power 
faUures  occur  frequenUy  there. 

The  new  engineer  cannot  establish  health 
care  delivery  systems  that  reduce  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  and  Increase  life  spans,  and  then 
find  that  the  food  supply  In  the  area  makes 
starvation  Inescapable.  If  the  new  engineer 
makes  such  mistakes,  he  will  soon  discover 
that  all  the  advances  of  modem  technology. 
If  not  judiciously  applied,  are  stUl  no  match 
for  nature. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  lessons  you  must 
help  teach  hirn 

IV.  THE  PSOBLXM  Or  PSIOKITIXS 

We  fall  into  a  fourth  pitfall  when  we  con- 
sider modem  technology  apart  from  the  so- 
"*}P'^ortUe8  and  goals  which  It  serves. 

Determining  acceptable  priorities  for  en- 
gineering projects  Is  llk^y  to  be  very  dUB- 
cult,  Indeed.  But  you  gentlemen  make  such 
decisions  every  day.  Within  a  narrow  range  of 
constrainto  you  must  decide,  for  example, 
how  to  buUd  a  faster  and  lighter  airplane, 
using  materials  within  cost  limitations,  to 
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be  amortized  vrithin  a  fixed  time.  But,  clear- 
ly, our  country's  engineers  must  now  broad- 
en the  criteria  for  evaluation  of  proposed 
engineering  advances  to  Include  broader  con- 
straints and  much  less  precise  objectives — 
social,  economic  and  environmental. 

For  example,  engineers  may  more  and  more 
be  Involved  In  the  planning  of  water  delivery 
systems  and  their  consequent  effects  on  the 
ecology  of  an  area.  Its  residential  pattern, 
agricultural  output,  health  standards,  and 
total  economy.  This  job — of  relating  strictly 
engineering  Judgments  to  broader  social  con- 
siderations— vrill  be  enormously  complicated. 
It  will  require  the  contribution  of  a  broad 
range  of  disciplines  heretofore  viewed  as 
wholly  unrelated  to  engineering.  But  it  can 
be  done;  Indeed  It  must  be  done  If  we  are  to 
avoid  the  melancholy  Malthusian  prophesies 
of  doom  of  some  authorities. 

Let  me  at  this  point  give  you  some  exam- 
ples of  the  kind  of  problems  amenable  to 
such  new  methods. 

One  Is  the  whole  question  of  water  re- 
sources In  this  country.  It  has  always  been 
scarce  in  our  Southwest,  and  estimates  are 
that  It  would  cost  HOC  billion  to  transport 
sufficient  water  for  the  Southwest  down  from 
Canada  and  the  Arctic.  It  may  sound  absurd 
to  talk  In  such  figures,  but  let  us  remember 
that  this  country  at  one  time  spent  $60  bil- 
lion a  year  on  Vietnam.  If  we  ever  come  to 
the  day  when  we  dispense  with  that  debacle, 
we  are  only  talking  about  a  few  years  of 
effort.  As  soon  as  one  has  said  this,  the  pos- 
sibilities that  loom  are  of  a  scale  never  before 
contemplated  by  man. 

Another  i»oblem  that  must  be  attacked 
more  vigorously  with  such  an  integrated 
approach  must  be  transportation.  An  analyt- 
ical base  has  never  been  developed  for  look- 
ing at  the  system  as  a  whole.  Meanwhile, 
major  bus  systems  are  losing  millions  of 
dollars  weekly,  and  mass  transit  systems, 
such  as  those  In  Washington  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  years  behind  scheduled  completion. 

"NEW"  DIMENSIONS  FOE  ENGtNEKKINO 
EDUCATION 

I  have  been  delineating  the  dimensions  of 
the  challenge.  Let  me  now  turn  to  the  di- 
mensions of  change  in  engineering  educa- 
tion— to  some  ways  by  which  you  can,  hope- 
fully, avoid  the  four  pitfalls  to  which  I  have 
been  referring.  I  shall  as  well  cite  some  ways 
in  which  we  In  government  can  be  at  help 
to  you  In  engineering. 

For  if  engineering  practice  Is  to  be  changed 
at  Its  roots,  the  education  of  the  engineer 
must  first  be  changed.  It  seems  Imperative  to 
me.  therefore,  that  engineering  curricula  ac- 
quire these  new  dimensions  of  which  I  ^>eak. 

Our  objective  should  not  be  to  make  a 
philosopher  of  the  engineM".  He  can  study 
Plato  or  A.  J.  Ayer  on  his  own  time.  Rather, 
we  must  aim  to  make  engineers  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  variety  of  global  problems 
I  have  been  discussing  with  you. 

In  the  past  several  sessions  of  Congress,  my 
own  congressional  suboomxnlttee  has  con- 
sidered, and  Congress  as  a  whole,  has  passed, 
such  "new  dimensions"  for  engineering  edu- 
cation. These  are  programs  the  significance 
of  whl<^  you  may  wish  to  consider  as  you 
reevaluate  engineering  studies. 

A.     XNVntONIfENTAL     EDUCATION     ACT 

The  flrst  possible  "new  dimension"  is  the 
Environmental  Education  Act,  of  which  we 
mark  the  first  anniversary  this  week.  Under 
this  law.  Federal  funds  are  authorized  to  sup- 
port elementary  and  secondary  education 
courses  in  environmental  studies;  adult  edu- 
cation and  community  conferences  on  ecol- 
ogy; and  curriculum  development  and 
teacher  training  In  environmental  studies. 

When  I  flrst  Introduced  the  bill  almost  two 
years  ago,  Donald  A.  Buzzell  of  the  Consult- 
ing Engineers  Council  sent  me  a  letter,  en- 
dorsing the  bill  and  commenting  on  its  sig- 
nificance for  the  engineering  profession: 
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"Engineers  are  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  some  general  educational  effort  of  the 
type  proposed  in  this  bill.  Most  Miglneers  .  .  . 
share  in  inherent  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  some  massive  and  effective  response  to  the 
problems  we  are  creating  for  ourselves  .  .  . 
We  (therefore)  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
alms  and  objectives  of  this  legislation." 

During  hearings  on  the  bill  Elvis  Stahr, 
now  President  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, formerly  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
President  of  Indiana  University  Indicated 
American  education  for  doing,  as  he  put  it, 
a  "demonstrably  miserable  job"  of  teaching 
about  the  fundamentals  of  man's  relation  to 
nature  and  the  balance  of  nature. 

Dr.  Stahr  blamed  this  failure  on  the  kind 
of  fragmentation  of  which  I  have  earlier 
spoken.  "Nature,"  he  said,  "Is  broken  Into 
little  bits — botany,  astronomy  zoology,  bac- 
teriology, physics,  etc.  Scarcely  anywhere  in 
academies  are  the  pieces  put  back  together." 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  aims  at 
helping  to  put  those  pieces  back  together. 
While  the  program  is  focused  on  secondary 
school  programs,  the  stimulus  the  act  repre- 
sents for  a  multi-disciplinary  approach  to 
environmental  studies  is  applicable  on  the 
university  level.  Indeed,  this  view  was  the 
major  thrust  of  a  report  done  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Environmental  Quality  Cotincil  by  Dr. 
John  S.  Steinhart  of  the  Institute  of  E^nvir- 
onmental  Studies  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  presented  before  my  subcommit- 
tee In  hearings  on  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  Steinhart  report  recommends  that 
there  be  schools  of  the  human  environment 
at  colleges  and  universities,  schools  whose 
purpose  should  be  "problem-focused  educa- 
tion and  research  directed  toward  people — 
their  needs  and  desire  for  a  satisfying  life  in 
pleasant  surroundings." 

Affirms  the  report: 

"Such  schools  can  begin  the  task  of  pro- 
viding trained  professionals  to  work  on  en- 
vironmental problems,  help  to  deflne  what  is 
possible  and  how  to  get  it,  and  provide  c^por- 
timities  for  the  justifiable  desire  of  many 
young  people  to  devote  their  attention  to 
environmental  problems." 

Clearly,  such  an  approach  would  be  a 
new — a  radically  new — dimension  In  educa- 
tion, but  assuredly  a  dimension  consistent 
with  the  phUosophy  and  alms  of  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act. 

B.    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    EDUCATION 

A  second  "new  dimension"  for  engineer- 
ing education  might  come  from  the  activities 
of  the  i»x>poeed  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, which  I  am  sponsoring  In  Congress. 

The  NIE  is  BtlU  a  dream;  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President  will  soon  sign  the  blU  creating 
It,  to  make  the  Institute  a  reality.  Briefly, 
the  purpose  of  this  new  Institute  wlU  be  to 
support  research  on  new  and  better  ways  of 
teaching  and  learning  at  every  level  of  edu- 
cation— from  preschool  through  postgradu- 
ate school. 

The  NIE  will  support  basic  research  Into 
the  learning  process. 

It  will  give  attention  to  certain  crucial 
national  problems  in  education,  such  as  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged. 

It  will,  among  other  tasks,  study  curricu- 
lum development  and  educational  technol- 
ogy. 

It  will  assign  high  pric»1ty  to  strength- 
ening the  links  between  research  and  de- 
velopment institutions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
schools  and  universities  on  the  other. 

The  new  National  Institute  of  Education 
will,  in  general,  undertake  virtually  any  kind 
of  research  aimed  at  improving  the  quality 
of  American  education.  Certainly  engineer- 
ing education  should  be  among  the  concerns 
of  the  NIE.  As  the  Institute  takes  shape,  I 
therefore  strongly  urge  your  Society  to  keep 
close  track  of  its  activities. 
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C.     IKTKaNATIONAXi    BJXTCATION    ACT 

A  tbiitl  "new  dlBMDBioti"  for  wiglrmwlng 
educattoo  to  r^weamtcd  hj  tb*  tatuam- 
tlotwl  Bdueatlon  Act  a€  1966.  TbU  Act  Mi- 
tborlaes  Bnnta  to  eollegw  and  oniTvnltiM 
for  tuThtny  uid  ieM*rch  In  tntem»tloBaI 
ajralr«  »t  botli  th«  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate leveU. 

AltbCKigh  C<»greM  has  not  yet  appropri- 
ated funda  uader  the  Act,  the  need  to 
strengthen  IntemaUonal  educaUon  in  an 
fields  to  clearer  than  ever.  Talk  of  neo-lsola- 
tlonlaxn  is  fcxtUsta.  Obviously,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  play  a  major  role 
In  the  world.  In  fact,  key  elements  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  academla  are  aU  expand- 
ing their  International  actlvlUea,  not  pulling 
back.  And.  moat  noteworthy  for  engineering, 
urgent  domestic  programs  such  as  urban  de- 
velopment, pollution  control,  and  race  rela- 
tions all  have  aspecU  that  require  coopera- 
tion across  international  frontier*. 

Part  of  my  own  graduate  education  was  at 
an  overseas  unlTerslty.  England  is  a  coun- 
try as  close  to  ours  in  custom  and  conven- 
tion as  a  country  can  be.  Yet  Oxford  was  In 
many  ways  a  world  away.  There  I  learned 
that,  no  matter  how  advanced  we  Americans 
are  or  consider  ourselves,  we  have  much  to 
learn  m  the  laboratorlee  and  In  the  lecture 
halls  of  other  nations,  both  advanced  and 
underdeveloped . 

Indeed.  I  wonder  how  the  levees  at  New  Or- 
leans or  Natchei;  would  stem  the  tides  today 
if  we  had  not  the  benefit  of  centuries  of 
Dutch  trial  and  error  with  dikes.  Or  how  well 
the  mld-Contlnent  Oanal  would  carry  Its 
cargo  had  there  been  no  Sues  or  Panama 
before  it?  Who  here  win  say  we  have  nothing 
*®  l«»rn  from  the  Japanese  about  urban  mass 
transit?  And  who  can  deny  that  we  shall  be 
crosaing  national  boundaries  In  out  efforts 
to  oope  with  a  wide  variety  of  problems  with 
which  our  society,  and  Its  engineers,  must 
deal. 

The  IntemaUonal  Bducation  Act  symbol- 
izes, then,  another  "new  dimension"  for  en- 
gineering education. 

D.     NA.-rONAI.    rOUITDATION     FOR    THB    ABTS    A^fD 

HTiMANrrrEs 

A  fourth  possible,  though  at  first  glance 
Implausible,  "new  dimension"  in  engineer- 
ing education  might  be  the  activities  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

One  historian  has  called  John  P.  Kennedy 
"a  dreamer  with  a  keen  sense  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping."  Many  engineers  can  keep 
books;  acme  of  you  are  even  CPA's.  But, 
sadly,  too  few  engineers  in  my  experience 
have  never  learned  to  dream.  Someone  told 
them  In  ohlldhood  ttaat  a  man  who  reaches 
for  the  stars  oft'  tumblea  on  a  straw — and 
they  believed  it.  It  to  fortunate  for  the  reat  of 
us  that  Leonardo  da  Vlncl  and  Mlchaelan- 
gelo  nerver  got  the  news. 

The  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Is  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
Federal  government  whose  purpose  is  to 
encoxirage  and  support  programs  In  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts.  The  Foundation  doea 
so  by  grant-in-aid,  by  scholarship,  and  by 
the  partial  financing  of  productions  of  cul- 
tural or  artistic  merit. 

Tou  may  find  It  hard  to  Imagine  that 
you  gentlemen  wiU  ever  have  much  to  do 
with  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  But  there  are  signs  stirring 
of  linkups  between  the  technological  com- 
munity and  the  arts.  The  Art  and  Technol- 
ogy Project  of  th«  Los  Angeles  County  Art 
kf  useusa  to  one.  Thto  enterprise  Joined  scien- 
tists and  engineers  from  28  major  industrial 
com  pan  lea  with  palnteirs  and  sculptors  for 
the  purpoaaa  of  creating  works  of  art.  Using 
all  tha  raaouroaa  available  to  the  corpora- 
tlona,  including  laaar  beama  and  eomputeia, 
tha  artiata  hava  czaated  strlklxtg  sculpture, 
some  of  which  may  well  endure  as  out- 
standing art. 
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A  decade  from  now,  if  anything  more  than 
stale  memorabilia  remaliu  of  this  inno- 
vaUve  project,  I  hope  It  will  be  an  aware- 
naea  by  the  p€^lc4>atlDg  companlea  that 
esthetlca  and  design  should  be  both  a  part 
of  product  developoMnt  and  an  everyday 
concern.  If  you  spend  money  to  buUd  a 
bridge,  it  should,  hopefuUy,  be  a  beautiful 
bridge.  A  fortune  spent  on  a  building  can 
result  not  only  In  a  building,  but  In  a  work 
of  art. 

By  no  means  do  we  In  Congress  have  a 
right  to  chastise  you  in  engineering  for  pay- 
ing Insufficient  attention  to  esthetics.  If  the 
Bayburn  House  Office  Building  Is  any  illus- 
tration of  congressional  leadership  to  pro- 
mote esthetics  in  this  country,  we  Con- 
gressmen should  feel  less  than  comfortable 
^>eechlfyliig  about  new  standards  lor  art  and 
architecture.  Though  it  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Longworth  Building  next  door, 
the  Rayburn  Building  falls  sadly  to  qualify 
as  art. 

While  hopefully  mending  our  own  ways, 
we  in  Congress  can  ask  that,  for  the  good 
of  our  society,  you  in  engineering  educa- 
tion expose  future  engineers  to  esthetic 
values  as  well  as  economic  ones.  Such  an 
awareness  wUl  help  assure  products  that  are 
beautiful  as  well  as  fvuictlonal. 

mrw  DncxiTsioKs  rem.  BiCRzm  educatiom 

Let  us  also  look  beyond  these  possible 
"new  dlmensiona"  for  engineering  educa- 
tion to  new  dimensions  for  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  whole.  Today  in  this  country  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest  reassessment 
of  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  a  re- 
assessment reflective  of  our  economic  system, 
and.  Indeed,  about  the  direction  society  is 
bound.  Perhaps  more  than  any  place  else. 
the  American  campus  has  come  to  be  the 
focal  point  for  the  expression  of  an  often 
legitimate  din  of  discontent  with  the  status 
quo. 

We  hear  from  the  campus  loud  and  clear 
that  minority  groups  want  to  be  freed,  that 
women  want  to  be  liberated,  and  that  stu- 
dents want  more  than  diplomas;  they  seek 
understanding  as  well.  The  alumni  find 
their  knowledge  obsolete  and  seek  continu- 
ing education.  And  aU  these  groups  blame 
the  university  for  its  failure  to  lead  them 
to  their  respective  pronUsed  lands. 

If  American  education  Is  going  to  lead 
anyone  anywhere.  It  must  be  responsive  to 
this  constituency — society  at  large — and  it 
must  adapt.  If  our  schools  of  engineering 
are  to  be  responsive  to  their  constituencies — 
the  builders,  the  sha{>ers,  and  the  movers 
of  our  Industrial  structure — they  must  adapt 
no  leas.  Thve  must  be  nvore  black  engineers, 
more  Chicano  engineers,  more  women  engi- 
neers, aaore  engineers  with  a  non-establish- 
ment point  of  view  willing  to  undertake  non- 
estabUahment  kinds  of  projects. 

Gentlemen,  it  says  aomethlng  about  engi- 
neering In  America  that  tonight.  In  this 
gathering  of  several  hundred  people,  there 
are  no  black  engineers,  no  women  engineers 
and — unleas  I  am  wrong — no  Chicano  engi- 
neers. If  there  can  be  public  Intereat  lawyers 
and  missionary  doctors,  surely  you  can  grad- 
uate at  least  some  engineers  who  will  pioneer 
In  moving  society  as  well  as  motlng  moun- 
tains. 

CONCLtrSION 

My  remarks  this  evening  were  not  Intended 
to  be  exhaustive,  but  rather  to  stimulate  your 
thinking  and  Imagination.  I  have  arways 
taken  to  heart  Jotm  Galsworthy's  admoni- 
tion: "If  you  do  not  think  about  the  future, 
you  cannot  have  one." 

From  here  on  Into  that  future.  I  trust  you 
win  do  even  more  creative  thinking  about 
the  scope  and  dimensions  of  your  profession. 
For  if  you  do,  you  wUl  discover  far  more  ex- 
citing prospects  than  I,  a  layman,  ever  could. 
That  engineers  need  to  do  so,  I  hope  these 
remarks  have  made  apparent. 

When  Charles  Reich  writes  of  a  coming 
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revolution,  he  means  a  bloodless,  but  none- 
theless  decisive,  overthrow  of  a  deparsonallzed 
technological  society.  Tou  gantlcmen.  with 
your  talents  and  training,  and  influence  over 
virtually  hundreds  of  thousands  oi  students, 
can  forge  a  revolution  of  your  own.  You  have 
the  chance  to  demonstrate  that  technology 
need  be  neither  brutal  nor  undvillaed.  the 
opportunity  to  Invest  engineering  education 
with  broader  humanistic  considerations. 

The  great  historian,  Plutarch,  who  chroni- 
cled the  greatness  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
these  words  wrote  of  what  makes  a  dvUiaa- 
tion  great:  "Not  housea  finely  roofed."  he 
said,  "or  the  stones  of  walU  weU-buUt,  nay 
nor  canals  and  dockyards,  make  the  world, 
but  men  able  to  use  their  opportunity. ' 

The  opportunities  of  which  I  have  spoken 
are  before  you  gentlemen.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  seize  them. 


REAP  FUNDS  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Spfaker,  as  we  all 
know,  this  has  not  been  an  especially 
good  year  for  farmers.  Farm  prices  are 
low,  surpluses  are  high,  and  acoordioc 
to  many  experts  more  of  the  same  a  ex- 
pected in  1972. 

These  economic  problems  of  rural 
America  are  hardly  helped  by  an  obrhxts 
unwillingness  by  the  administration  and 
its  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
release  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  various  agricultural  programs. 
Included  are  funds  for  pollution  cantrol. 
waterway  Improrement,  soil  enhance- 
ment, waste  management,  and  other 
rural  environmental  improvement  pro- 
grams. The  failure  of  the  administration 
to  announce  their  intentions  in  re^)ect 
to  these  programs — ctr  to  do  so  very  late 
in  the  year — compounds  the  situation 
even  further. 

What  especially  concerns  many  of  m 
is  the  $55.5  million  freeze  of  funds  for 
the  rural  environmental  assistance 
program — REAP.  This  freeze  was  imple- 
mented despite  the  directive  of  the  Houst 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  its  report 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  1972 
budget,  which  states: 

The  Committee  strongly  condemns  the 
failure  to  administer  the  full  $198.6  mUllon 
called  for  by  Congress  (for  REAP)  In  1971. 
.  .  .  For  1972,  the  Committee  has  directed 
that  the  Secretary  (of  Agriculture)  announce 
a  program  of  J195  5  million,  the  same  level 
as  authorized  In  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tMnk  that  makes  the 
intent  of  Congress  quite  clear.  Further- 
more, those  instructiOTis  were  given  for 
good  reason.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  the  $55.5  million  cut  means.  It 
means  that  OMB  is  asking  Congress  to 
forgo  over  $150  million  worth  of  con- 
servation programs,  two-tWrds  of  which 
will  be  paid  for  by  indlvldtial  farmers. 
It  means  that  we  are  not  going  to  em- 
ploy the  time,  labor,  anri  funds  that  hun- 
dreds of  tbousands  of  fanners  are  will- 
ing to  make  available  for  forestry  devel- 
opment, ercakai  and  atdtinwit  control, 
stream  bank  and  ibore  protection,  wild- 
life habitat  Impro>venM»t,  and  mM6  waste 
disposal  managemeot. 
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If  this  administration  Is  truly  con- 
cerned about  our  environment,  as  it  has 
indicated  on  a  number  of  occasions,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  program  to  sup- 
port than  REAP.  Yet,  for  the  second 
straight  year,  we  see  millions  of  dollars 
appropriated  for  this  program  being 
withheld  from  farmers  who  want  and  can 
effectively  use  these  funds  for  environ- 
mental enhancement. 

Is  this  administration  reaUy  trying  to 
kill  REAP?  There  are  indications  they 
are.  But  I  hope  the  opposite  is  true,  and  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  over  4,000  farmers 
in  my  district  who  participate  in  REAP 
programs  yearly.  These  farmers  have 
placed  over  200.000  acres  In  conservation 
programs  in  the  past  two  years.  Our  en- 
vironment is  better  off  for  it.  I  only  wish 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
understood  that. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  this  matter  to 
their  attention,  I  have  written  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  George  Shultz,  Director  of 

the  OMB. 

Dectmbek  9.   1971. 

GEOSGC    p.    SHTrtTZ, 

Director,  Office  of  Mavagement  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  SHtn,Tz:  I  am  writing  to  protest 
the  fact  that  $55.5  mUlion  Is  now  being  froaen 
by  the  Office  of  Btanagement  of  Budget  for 
conservation  programs  under  the  Rural  Bn- 
vlronmental  Assistance  Program  (REAP). 

As  you  well  know,  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated 919S.S  million  for  REAP  programs  for 
1972.  OMB  has  decided  that  only  $140  million 
of  these  funds  be  available  for  use.  I  consider 
that  decision  unwise.  Furthermore,  It  Is 
clearly  In  violation  of  the  Congressional  di- 
rective, contained  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Report  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  1972  budget,  that  a  program 
be  announced  for  this  year  at  the  $195.5 
million  level. 

1  fear  that  somehow  OMB  considered  the 

1971  freeze  of  $45.5  million  In  REAP  funds 
BS  a  precedent  for  severely  restricting  this 
program  In  1972  and  future  years.  If  this  is 
true,  you  shoxild  realize  that  OMB  is  com- 
pletely disregarding  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  the  REAP  program. 

Last  year  the  Administration's  unilateral 
decision  to  change  the  direction  and  scope 
of  the  Agriculture  Conservation  Program  by 
converting  It  to  REAP  was  used  as  justifica- 
tion for  freezing  the  funds.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced this  change  was  necessarily  wise.  It 
is  diminishing  the  flow  of  dollars  to  small 
farmers  who  wish  to  maintain  their  con- 
servation programs,  like  those  farmers,  for 
example,  who  have  used  ACP  funds  In  the 
past  for  liming  practices.  But  even  this  new 
program  has  been  In  existence  for  a  year. 
What  Is  the  Justification  for  the  freeze  In 

1972  funds? 

When  the  President  Introduced  the  REAP 
program,  he  pledged  to  "focus  upon  pre- 
serving our  environment  and  the  demon- 
strating of  ;;ood  environmental  enhancement 
practices."  I  believe  our  ACP  and  REAP  pro- 
grama  have  done  Just  that. 

Over  the  past  35  years,  the  ACP  and  REAP 
programs  have  placed  and  maintained  over 
200  million  acres  in  water  storage  reservoirs, 
terraces,  strlpcropping  systems,  permanent 
sod  waterways  and  trees  and  shruba.  In  Wis- 
consin last  year,  miliions  of  acre*  of  aoU  were 
protected  and  Improved.  Nationally,  this  pro- 
gram attracts  the  labors  and  the  money  of 
over  one  milUon  fanners.  In  fact,  for  each  $1 
contributed  by  the  federal  government. 
larmers  contribute  $aj5  of  their  own  money 
I  or  conservation  programs.  In  abort,  RKAP  to 
a  program  which  maeto  the  needs  of  rural 

nl^^fK,"™"****    development    at   the   lowest 

possible  cost. 
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By  refusing  to  allocate  $55.5  million  In 
REAP  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  your 
office  has  halted  over  $150  million  In  agricul- 
tural conservation  programs.  Farmers  who 
wait  lor  these  funds  will  soon  be  forced  to 
completely  eliminate  or  delay  their  plans  for 
environmental  enhancement.  Already  sea- 
sonal conditions  prohibit  the  use  of  this 
year's  funds  In  the  upper  Midwest  for  ter- 
racing, liming,  tree  planting  and  most  other 
soil  practices.  As  winter  engulfs  more  of  the 
country,  the  funds  farmers  have  held  for 
agricultural  conservation  will  be  spent  on 
production  Improvements.  If  funds  are  not 
released  now,  they  may  go  unused — not  be- 
cause farmers  did  not  want  or  could  not  use 
REAP  money,  but  because  you  prohibited  the 
money  from  being  spent  as  Congress 
intended. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  provided  in- 
centives for  Industries  and  small  businesses 
which  must  deal  with  pollution  abatement. 
Grants  have  been  provided  to  local  unite  of 
government  to  help  them  deal  with  pollution 
problems  without  overwhelming  economic 
hardships.  The  present  Administration  sup- 
ported these  measures.  Why  then,  are  farm- 
ers now  being  asked  to  carry  the  full  cost  of 
their  enlvronmental  Improvement  practices. 

The  Congress  did  not  Intend  it  to  be  this 
way.  We  have  made  it  clear  we  support  the 
you  to  follow  that  Congressional  Intent. 
full  allocation  of  REAP  funds.  I  strongly  urge 
Sincerely, 

Davzd  R.  Obxt, 
afember  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAESTRO  PAUSTO 
CLEVA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    KEW    JEHSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
5,  1971,  death  claimed  one  of  America's 
foremost  men  of  music.  Maestro  Fausto 
Cleva,  mainstay  of  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era for  more  than  50  of  his  69  years. 

Maestro  Cleva  was  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  of  operatic  conductors.  He 
received  his  early  training  In  music  In 
Trieste,  Italy,  his  birthplace,  and  he  con- 
tinued it  in  Milan.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
was  appointed  associate  conductor  at  the 
Teatro  Carcano  when  that  was  the  (mly 
one  functioning  in  Milan.  In  1920,  he  was 
selected  to  become  assistant  chorus  mas- 
ter at  the  New  York  Metrojiolitan  Opera 
Co.,  and  held  that  post  with  great  dis- 
tinction imtil  1942.  In  1939,  after  con- 
ducting the  Metropolitan  Auditions  of 
the  Air.  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
conductor  as  welL 

In  1951,  Fausto  Cleva  opened  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  season  with  a  new  pro- 
duction of  "Aida."  In  all.  Maestro  Cleva 
conducted  657  performances  of  27  dif- 
ference operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 

When  not  conducting  at  the  Metro- 
politan, Maestro  Cleva  represented  the 
United  States  with  great  distinction  as 
guest  conductor  in  some  of  the  leading 
opera  houses  In  the  world;  the  Swedish 
Royal  Opera,  Stockholm;  Edlnborough 
Festival,  Scotland;  Virama  State  Opera, 
Vienna;  Arena  dl  Verona,  Italy;  and 
the  Vancouver  Int-mational  Festival, 
Canada. 

The  first  complete  c^iera  ever  televised 
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in  English  in  the  United  States  was  con- 
ducted by  Maestro  Cleva  when  Verdi's 
'La  Traviata"  was  aired  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  In  1944  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music  hcmored  Cleva  with  its 
doctor  of  music  degree.  Many  interna- 
tionally renowned  artists  had  been  privi- 
leged to  make  their  American  or  Metro- 
politan debuts  with  the  maestro  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  or 
other  leading  c^>era  houses  in  America; 
some  include  Maria  Callas,  Franco  Co- 
relli,  Tito  Gobbi,  Jerome  Hines,  Dorothy 
Kirsten,  Jan  Pierce,  Lyontine  Price, 
Renata  Tebaldi,  and  Richard  Tucker. 

In  1958,  the  Italian  Government 
awarded  Fausto  Cleva  the  "Commenda 
Delia  Republica  Italian,"  its  highest 
ci\'ilian  award. 

In  August  1971,  Maestro  Cleva  went  to 
Greece,  representing  the  United  States 
in  the  Athens  Music  Festival  where  he 
conducted  Gluck's  "Orfeo  and  Euridice." 
As  he  took  the  podiimi  for  the  third 
performance  to  a  standing  ovation,  he 
succumbed  to  a  massive  coronary.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  dedicated  to  the  art 
and  world  of  music. 

Truly  it  can  be  said  that  Fausto  Cleva, 
adopted  son,  was  a  name  synonomous 
with  grand  opera  in  the  grand  tradition 
wherever  it  was  performed  in  the  world. 
Fausto  Cleva  will  not,  cannot,  be  re- 
placed. But  he  will  be  missed. 


TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST  COUN- 
TRIES—SOME PROFIT  WHILE 
OTHERS  DIE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOCnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
educational -media  is  saturated  with  the 
great  expectations  of  profit  by  the  capi- 
talist industrial  barons  from  trade  with 
Commimlst  Russia. 

Someone  stands  to  gain  but  it  certainly 
win  not  be  the  American  taxpayer, 
farmer,  laborer,  or  the  small  business 
man. 

Itie  readiness  of  the  Communist  Party 
structure  in  Russia  to  do  business  with 
the  capitalists  of  the  United  States 
means  more  than  the  Russian  leaders' 
admitting  to  the  bankruptcy  of  their  sys- 
tem and  their  admitted  failure  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  people.  It  means  that 
our  leaders  have  agreed  in  turn  to  import 
Soviet  goods  which  will  undercut  our  own 
economy — more  imemployment  and  less 
opportunity  for  Americans. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  the  free  trade 
era  with  Japan  before  World  War  n. 
Many  American  men  remember  being 
hit  with  "Made  in  UJSA."  hardware  dur- 
ing World  War  n  that  was  sold  for  profit 
before  the  war. 

While  the  American  taxpayers  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  foreign  aid  to  protect 
foreign  countries  from  Communist  ag- 
gression, American  men  continue  to  die 
from  Russian  guns,  SAM  missiles,  cmd 
Mig  fighter  craft;  and  our  American 
leaders  boast  of  trading  with  the  enemy 
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as  being  good  for  business.  What  an 
Allce-ln- Wonderland  environment. 

Related  newscllppings  follow: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  10,  1971] 
SoYtCTs  HopDTO  To  Bttt  VS.  Paxm  MACHnns 
(  By  Marilyn  Berg«r) 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  Interested  In  purchas- 
ing American  grain  for  years  to  oome.  Minis- 
ter of  AgrlcvQture  Vladimir  T.  Matskevlch 
s&ld  yesterday. 

In  an  unusual  press  conference  at  the 
Soviet  embassy  marking  the  start  of  an  11- 
day  visit  to  the  United  States,  Matskevlch 
also  said  he  hopes  to  Investigate  prospects 
for  Importing  VS.  farm  machinery  and  for 
purchasing  UceiMee  for  the  production  of 
oombln;3s  and  tractors  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  minister  spoke  of  LndustrliJlz- 
Ing  agrlcultttre,  improving  livestock  breeding 
and  Increasing  the  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  "We  know  that  the  United  States 
has  achieved  some  significant  results  in  this 
sphere,"  he  said.  "So  as  not  to  invent  this 
for  a  second  time  we  are  ready  to  share  our 
experiences  and  get  something  from  the 
achievements  of  the  United  States." 

He  added:  "We  hope  this  will  be  In  our 
mutual  Interest." 

Matskevlch  said  "the  purchase  of  grain, 
especially  com,  will  continue  for  a  long  time." 
He  later  defined  "a  long  time"  as  meaning 
S  to  10  years.  But  he  said  this  would  depend 
on  "many  factors,  on  the  general  atmosphere 
good  understanding  and  willingness  to  co- 
operate." 

The  agriculture  minister  explained  that 
what  the  Soviet  Union  "needs  badly"  Is  "fod- 
der for  livestock  breeding,"  in  which  com 
is  particularly  important.  He  said  that  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  320  mUllon  hectares 
of  land  under  production  only  5  million 
hectares  are  usable  for  corn  production. 

He  indicated  that  If  the  Uvestock  produc- 
tion lives  up  to  expectations,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  never  be  self-sulBcient  in  corn 
because  of  climatic  conditions.  The  United 
States  has  had  a  record  corn  crop  this  year. 
The  current  grain  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  involve  between  J135  million  and 
•190  million  worth  of  corn,  barley  and  oats. 
Matskevlch  said 'the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
Increasing  Its  own  production  of  barley  and 
oats.  A  major  question  in  the  United  States 
has  been  whether  the  current  sale  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  one-shot  deal  or  the  first  In 
•  continxiing  arrangement. 

Matskevlch  said  that  he,  personally.  Is  meet 
Interested  in  obUinlng  credits  for  purchase* 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  chemicals  He 
said  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  import  certain 
small  farm  machinery  such  as  those  for  sow- 
ing sugar  beet  seeds  and  for  removing  cotton 
seeds.  But  he  said  that  his  government  also 
wants  to  purchase  licensee  for  manufacture 
In  the  Soviet  Union  of  mass  production  nia- 
chlnery  like  combines  and  tractors.  Com- 
merce Department  officials  said  yesterday 
tbat  such  arrangements  have  been  made  In 
the  past  but  that  they  are  rare. 

The  press  conference  yesterday  was  part  of 
an  increasingly  evident  Soviet  drive  to  focxis 
public  attention  on  the  potentials  for  trade 
with  the  United  States.  This  was  spot- 
lighted by  the  unprecedented  Invitation  ex- 
tended to  Secretary  of  Commerce  B4aurlce  H. 
Stans  and  his  dtiegatlon  during  a  recent  visit 
to  Moscow  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  a  visit  that  was  publicized  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  widely  distributed 
photogr^hs. 

Stans  held  a  press  conference  yesterday 
to  discuss  bis  trip  which  h«  deacrlbed  as  an 
"exploratory  mlasion"  to  "oonslder  the  road- 
Moela  and  olxtaclea  on  trade  .  .  .  and  to  get 
a  fix  on  the  viewpoint  of  tlie  Soviets  and 
their  de«li«  of  working  with  the  United 
8tat«B.'* 

He  said  he  found  aa  Intarest  In  develop- 
ing Joint  ventuiw,  in  wliioh  U,a  technology 
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would  be  exchanged  for  raw  materials.  He 
explored  proqiecta  for  Importing  liquefied 
natural  gas  and  the  poeslbUities  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Kama  River  truck  and 
automobile  project. 

While  speaking  in  positive  terms  about 
future  U.S.  Soviet  trade  prospects,  Stans 
made  it  clear  that  there  are  hurdles  to  over- 
come— the  credit  hurdle,  for  example. 

The  Soviet  Union  still  owes  the  United 
States  large  stuns  from  the  World  War  11 
lendleose  program  and  until  that  matter  is 
cleared  up  there  is  doubt  that  Congress 
would  grant  the  Soviet  Union  "most  favored 
nation"  status.  Without  that  statiis  and 
without  credits  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  (which  the  President  must  approve) 
US-Soviet  traders  might  have  difficulty  fi- 
nancing their  transactions. 

Last  year,  U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  valued  at  $118.4  million.  Soviet  imports 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $72.3 
million. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.   10,   1971] 

SovixT    P/uiM    Chdcf    Proposes    Lahos-Scai,b 

Buying  in  Vnxtcd  States 

(By  Bernard   Gwertzman) 

The  Soviet  minister  of  agriculture  has  held 
out  the  prospect  for  large-scale  Soviet  pur- 
chases of  American  feed  grain,  agriculture 
machinery  and  technology. 

At  a  news  conference  yesterday  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  Minister  Vladimir  V. 
Matskevlch  said  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
recently  bought  nearly  $140  million  worth 
of  feed  grains  from  the  United  States,  wanted 
to  continue  purchases  of  corn  over  a  long- 
term  period   of  at  least  five  to   lo   years. 

He  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
Is  seeking  to  modernize  Its  agrlctUture  and 
boost  Its  meat  and  dairy  output,  also  was 
very  Interested  In  purchasing  specialized 
agricxUtural  machinery  and  licenses  from 
American  concerns  for  use  In  producing 
high-quality  tractors,  combines  and  other 
equipment  "by  the  millions"  In  his  country. 

COKTXBS   WITH    BUTZ 

Matskevlch  arrived  here  yesterday  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Agriculture  Department. 
He  met  with  the  new  Agriculture  secretary. 
Earl  Butz. 

His  official  visit  was  the  latest  sign  of  the 
Improving  mood  in  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions marked  especially  by  recent  steps  to 
increase  trade. 

At  a  separate  news  conference  yesterday. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
who  returned  recently  from  a  high-level 
trade  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union,  said  that 
American  trade  with  the  Russians  could  rise 
from  its  current  $200  mUllon  yearly  turn- 
over to  bllliona  of  dollars  In  coming  years 
if  trade  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 

GAS  DEAl,  irruuicD 

stans,  who  met  In  Moscow  with  Premier 
Alexsel  N.  Kosygln  and  other  Soviet  offi- 
cials, noted  that  the  Russians  had  suggested 
a  multlbllllon  dollar  deal  involving  the  ex- 
port of  liquified  natural  gas  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  this  plan,  which  he  stressed  was 
only  In  a  very  preliminary  stage,  ,U.S.  busi- 
ness wotild  develop  untapped  Soviet  gas 
fields,  supply  the  pipeline,  help  build  a  p<Ht. 
construct  a  liquification  plant,  and  build 
refrigerator  ships. 

The  Russians  would  supply  about  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  gas  a  year  in  payment  for 
the  American  investment,  he  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  10,  1971  ] 

Sovrrr   Ann,    w    UmrxD    Statks,    Insicatcb 

LiKB.THooD  or  Big  Fakii  Dxats 

(By  Bernard  Owertsman) 

WASHnfOToif,    December    9. — ^The    Soviet 

Minister  of  Agriculture  today  held  out  tba 

pro^Mct  of  large  Soviet  purchases  of  faed 
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grain,  agriculture  machinery  and  technology 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Btmister,  Vladimir  V.  Matskevlch,  said 
at  a  news  conference  at  the  Soviet  Embassy 
that  his  country,  which  recently  bought 
nearly  $l40-mUllon  worth  of  feed  grains 
here,  wanted  to  continue  purchases  of  com 
over  a  period  of  at  least  5  to  10  years. 

He  Indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  seeking  to  modernize  Its  agriculture  and 
to  Increase  its  output  of  meat  and  dairy 
products,  was  also  very  interested  In  pur- 
chasing specialized  agricultural  machinery 
and  licenses  from  United  States  concerns  for 
the  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  of 
tractors,  combines  and  other  equipment  "by 
the  millions." 

Mr.  Matskevlch,  who  is  62  years  old,  ar- 
rived with  a  delegation  of  farm  experts'  last 
night  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  His  visit  was  the  latest  sign  of 
the  improving  mood  In  Soviet-American  re- 
lations, marked  especially  by  recent  steps  to 
increase  trade. 

STANS     NOTES    POSSIBILlnES 

In  a  scprjate  news  conference,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans,  who  returned 
recently  from  a  trade  mission  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  said  that  American  trade  with  the 
Rus:;lans  could  increase  from  Its  present 
$200-mimon  yearly  to  billions  of  dollars  a 
yeir   if   trade  obstacles   could  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Stans,  who  met  in  Moscow  with 
Premier  Aleksel  N.  Kosygln  and  other  officials, 
noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  suggested 
a  multlbiUion  dollar  deal  involving  the  ex- 
port of  liquefied  natural  gas  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  this  plan,  which  he  stressed  was 
only  in  a  very  preliminary  stage.  United 
States  concerns  would  develop  untapped  So- 
viet gas  fields,  supply  the  pipeline,  help  build 
a  port,  construct  a  Uqueficatlon  plant,  and 
build  refrigerator  ships.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  supply  about  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  gas  a  year  in  payment  for  the  American 
investment,  he  said. 

Crucial  to  a  long-term  expansion  of  trade 
would  be  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
find  credits  in  the  United  States  for  its 
purchases,  since  there  is  no  prospect  at  this 
time  that  it  could  balance  Its  Imports  from 
the  United  States  with  exports  to  tills 
country. 

Trade  talks  would  begin  in  Washington 
on  Jan.  6  between  Soviet  and  American  trade 
experts.  Presumably  the  problem  of  credit* 
will  be  discussed  then. 

President  Nixon  can  authorize  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  an  Independent  Government 
agency,  to  extend  or  guarantee  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  believed  that  Mr.  Nixon, 
who  extended  Export-Import  bank  credits  to 
Rumania  recently,  might  authorize  them  foe 
the  Rtissians  as  part  of  a  trade  package  to 
be  negotiated  either  before  or  during  his 
scheduled  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  next 
May. 

Mr.  Matskevlch  headed  an  agricultural 
delegation  to  the  United  States  in  1956  in  the 
first  such  exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries following  Premier  Nlkita  8.  Klirush- 
chev's  decision  to  improve  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

WON'T  PLACE   ANT   OBDESS 

At  his  news  conference  today,  Mr.  Mat- 
skevlch said  that  his  delegation  planned  to 
visit  agricultural  enterprises  in  various 
states,  but  Indicated  that  he  was  not  here 
to  place  any  orders.  He,  too,  pointed  to  com- 
ing negotiations  as  Important  for  an  Increase 
In  trade  relations. 

Both  Ur.  Matskevlch  and  Mr.  Stans  linked 
expansion  of  trade  to  the  political  relattons 
between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  MatBkevtoh  nld  that  wImUmt  tiM  Bo- 
Viet  Union  boiught  com  ov«r  a  long  term 
depended  "on  the  general  atmaspbere,  (ood 
understanding,  and  a  wllllngniMi  to  oo- 
operate." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  13,  1971] 

Stans  Foundation  Owns  Shabs  in  UB.- 

AmED  Fnic 

(By  H.  L.  Bch warts  HI) 

A  private  foundation  controlled  by  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans  has 
acquired  since  he  took  office  an  interest  In  a 
Thailand  paper  company  which  directly  bene- 
fits from  U.S.  government  cash  and  other 
assistance. 

In  response  to  written  questions  from  the 
Associated  Press,  Stans  called  the  $24,302 
Investment  In  Slam  Kraft  Paper  Co.  "very 
miner,"  said  he  gets  no  Income  from  the 
8tan-3  Foundation,  and  "couldn't  conceive" 
of  any  tax  breaks  normally  associated  with 
such  foimdatlons  as  being  available  to  him. 

Disclosure  of  Stans"  Involvement  In  the 
Thai  company,  founded  In  1966  on  a  $14 
million  loan  from  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  which  was  extended  last  year,  marks 
the  second  time  In  recent  months  that  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  the  secretary's 
financial  holdings. 

In  February  It  was  disclosed  he  held  a 
$318,000  interest  in  a  Penn  Central  subsidiary 
at  the  time  his  department  was  engaged  in 
secret  negotiations  to  save  the  railroad  from 
bankruptcy. 

At  that  time.  Stans  said  he  had  disqualified 
himself  from  efforts  to  help  Penn  Central 
after  attending  one  high-level  meeting. 

Tax  returns  for  the  Stans  Foundation, 
which  list  Stans  as  president,  and  his  wife 
and  four  children  as  directors,  show  It 
acquired  2,667  shares  of  Slam  Kraft  In  1969 
when  the  company  was  chaired  by  a  Thai 
major  general,  managed  by  an  American 
consulting  firm  and  headed  for  large  initial 
operating  losses. 

It  got  the  shares  from  another  Nixon 
appointee,  Henry  Kearns,  president  of  the 
Btport -Import  Bank. 

INVESTMENT    GBOWTH 

The  foundation,  Kerans  and  a  New  York 
investment  firm,  then  headed  by  Stans,  had 
been  partners  for  a  year  In  a  separate  real 
estate  venture.  Thai  Industrial  Estates.  A 
q>okesman  for  Kearns  and  an  officer  of  the 
Investment  firm,  Olore-Forgan-Wm.  R. 
Staats,  said  no  real  estate  ever  was  purchased 
or  developed  although  tax  returns  for  the 
foundation  show  Its  $4,143  Investment  had 
grown  to  $20,851  by  the  end  of  1968. 

James  Lynch,  Olore-Porgan  vice  president, 
said  he  didn't  recall  when  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  but  that  Slam  Kraft  shares 
were  distributed  In  July  1969  to  pay  off  the 
real  estate  Investment. 

Kearns  founded  Slam  Kraft  In  1966  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  loan  plus  backing 
from  four  American  Banks,  an  Insurance  com- 
pany and  the  General  Electric  Pension  trust. 

Questioned  closely  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  about  his  $750,000  Interest  In  the 
company,  which  produces  paper  bags,  Kearns 
pledged  to  put  his  holdings  in  a  blind  trust 
and  divorce  himself  from  any  Export-Import 
Bank  efforts  to  help  the  firm. 

Stans  also  put  his  personal  stocks  and 
bonds  Into  a  blind  trust,  but  retained  per- 
sonal control  of  the  foundation. 

The  foundation,  established  In  1945,  In- 
creased In  net  worth  from  $601,000  In  1963 
to  $1  39  million  by  the  end  of  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  its  tax  returns.  The  returns  show  a 
$319,514  Increase  In  1970. 

Slam  Kraft's  annual  rep<»-t  to  shareholders 
In  October  listed  a  $4.28  mUIlon  loss  for  the 
year  ended  in  June.  But  the  company  report 
said  extension  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loan,  piiis  advice  and  assistance  from  offi- 
cials of  the  bank  and  the  UJ3.  Embassy  In 
Bangkok,  had  brightened  company  prospects. 

Douglas  Smith,  a  project  officer  for  the 
|w«k.  said  the  payment  date  on  the  $14  mil- 
lion loan  was  extended  from   1976  to  1993. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  13,  1971] 

Stans  Sees  United  States-Soviet  Tbade 
Gains 

Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stfins  said 
yesterday  that  American  private  capital  may 
some  day  be  used  for  commercial  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union  if  ttie  political 
and  trade  climate  between  the  two  nations 
continues  to  improve. 

Stans  said  he  discussed  such  "Joint  ven- 
tures" with  Soviet  officials  during  his  Just- 
completed  visit  to  Russia. 

Under  this  type  of  venture,  American  capi- 
tal, equipment  and  technology  would  be  sup- 
plied for  development  of  Soviet  natural  re- 
sources and  In  exchange  the  American  firms 
would  get  an  Interest  on  their  Investment 
plus  long-term,  fixed-price  contracts  to  buy 
some  of  the  production  from  the  facilities, 
Stans  said.  However,  the  American  firms 
would  liave  no  ownership  in  the  production 
property. 

Stans,  discussing  the  prc^x)saJ  In  a  copy- 
righted interview  with  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  said  Russian  officials  expressed  in- 
terest In  Joint  ventures  for  development  of 
natural  gas,  oil,  timber,  pulp  and  a  range 
of  nonlerrous  minerals  Including  copper, 
nickel,  platinum,  titanium  and  zinc. 

The  Commerce  Secretary  said  such  schemes 
were  relatively  far  in  the  future,  however, 
and  that  normallBatlon  of  more  usual  types 
of  trade  and  technological  exchanges  must 
come  first. 

Stans  said  that  among  other  matters,  the 
issues  of  fuller  travel  freedom  for  Amer- 
icans, better  tourist  and  visitor  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  still-unsettled  Rtisslan  debt 
for  U.S.  lend-lease  in  World  War  II  must 
be  dealt  with.  But  he  expressed  optimism 
that  U.S. -Soviet  tjade  would  be  rapidly  ex- 
panded within  a  short  time. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  13,  1971] 

Bvtz  Hopes  fox  Sales  to  China 

(By  Hedley  Burr^) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  said 
yesterday  he  hopes  the  Umted  States  will  be 
able  to  sell  food  to  China  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  February  visit  to  Peking. 

He  also  said  he  favored  selling  more  farm 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  think  the  sale  of  farm  products  to 
Russia  was  a  good  deal  for  the  American 
farmer  and  a  good  deal  for  America,"  Butz 
said  on  "Meet  the  Press"  (NBC,  WRC) . 

Maritime  labor  unions  recently  agreed  to 
removal  of  a  requirement  that  50  per  cent 
of  feed  grains  sold  to  the  Soviets  be  shipped 
In  U.S.  vessels,  thus  paving  the  way  for  sales 
that  could  run  as  high  as  $186  mllUon,  No 
U.S.  grain  had  been  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1964  because  the  Soviets  had  been  un- 
wllltng  to  pay  the  extra  cost  that  would  have 
resulted  from  the  shipvplng  restriction. 

Asked  about  trade  with  China,  Butz  com- 
mented: 

"In  recent  years  China  has  bought  Cana- 
dian wheat.  They  spent  Canadian  dollars  for 
it  and  they  are  about  as  hard  to  come  by  as 
American  dollars  and  If  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships can  be  worked  out  so  trade  can  be 
carried  on,  I  am  sure  I  would  be  delighted  to 
see  a  sale  of  American  foodstuffs  to  China." 

He  said  he  hoped  this  would  be  a  natural 
follow-up  to  Mr.  Nixon's  visit  to  China. 

On  other  matters,  Butz  said : 

Use  of  the  secondary  boycott  by  Caesar 
Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  "is  in  my  opinion  not  a  Justified 
tactic  for  organization  of  workers." 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  feed  206  mil- 
lion Americans  with  health  food. 

"Without  the  modem  input  of  chemicals 
of  pesticides,  of  antibiotics,  of  herbicides,  we 
simply  couldnt  do  the  Job  .  .  .  Before  we  go 
back  to  an  organic  agriculture  In  this  coun- 
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try  somebody  must  decide  which  60  million 
Americans  we  are  going  to  let  starve  at  go 
hungry  and  I  don't  want  to  make  that  deci- 
sion." 

"To  blame  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  decreasing  number  of  farmers  is  akin 
to  blaming  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  in- 
crease In  poptilation. 

"When  I  said  we  were  going  to  have  up- 
wards of  a  million  fewer  farmers  by  1980,  that 
didn't  mean  necessarily  that  I  approved  of 
that.  I  simply  was  reporting  what  Is  going 
to  happen.  I  tlilnk  it  is  Inevitable." 


THE  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  DE- 
BATE: A  REPUBLICAN  PERSPEC- 
TIVE 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  6,  1971,  my  colleague  (John 
Anderson)  delivered  a  remarkable  trea- 
tise to  the  Brookings  Institution.  For 
those  who  believe  that  there  is  an  inex- 
haustible comucc^ia  of  Federal  resources 
to  fill  economic  and  social  needs,  John 
Anderson's  paper  should  he  required 
reading,  because  it  .shatters  that  mj'th. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
this  speech  in  the  Record,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  of  my  coUeagues: 
The  National  Priojhties  Debate:  A 
Republican  Persfecttvt 

The  pervasive  feeling  that  we  need  to  re- 
order our  national  priorities  is  a  basic  fact 
of  political  life  in  the  United  States  today. 
No  doubt  much  of  this  "national  priorities" 
consciousness  stems  from  unease  about  the 
results  of  our  military  intervention  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  last  decade,  from  a 
growing  concern  about  the  deteriorating 
state  of  our  environment,  from  the  stridency 
of  new  groups  bidding  for  a  more  active  role 
In  our  political  life,  and  from  a  growing  feel- 
ing that  as  a  nation  we  are  earning  more  but 
enjoying  It  less,  to  paraphrase  the  President's 
observation  In  his  1971  State  of  the  Union 
address.  But  whatever  the  source,  the  con- 
cern about  national  priorities  Is  not  to  be 
dismissed  lightly.  It  demands  a  serious  re- 
sponse from  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
our  current  system  has  served  us  well  and 
should  be  preserved. 

Unfortunately,  the  national  priorities  issue 
has.  In  my  view,  been  all  too  often  preempted 
by  those  who  do  not  really  understand  the 
dynamics  of  our  socio-economic  system,  and 
who  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  limits 
of  Its  ability  to  at>sorb  change  and  govern- 
mental intervention  without  losing  Its  ca- 
pacity to  function  effectively.  To  put  It  an- 
other way,  the  terms  of  debate  have  been 
largely  shaped  by  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
faulty  analysis  of  the  nature  of  our  great 
domestic  problems  and  an  analysis  that  Is 
leading  us,  as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  In  a 
moment,  in  a  direction  that  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  future. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  want  to  call 
this  erroneous  formulatioa  of  the  national 
priorities  question  the  "Oalbralthian  dichot- 
omy". In  using  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Harvard  professor,  I  should  msike 
clear,  I  do  not  Imply  that  he  has  single- 
handedly  led  the  nation  In  untoward  direc- 
tions, althou^  he  has  never  been  loatbe  to 
take  the  credit  for  other  feats  at  mtmnuT  mag- 
nitude. Rather  I  use  this  label  because  much 
of  the  current  dlacuasion  of  re-ard«ing  na- 
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tioniLl  prtotities  does  not  go  much  beyond  the 
argnment  developed  by  Professor  Oalbraltb. 
In  a  book  called  the  Agiuent  Society,  almost 
a  decade  and  one-haU  ago. 

HlB  argument  In  eaaence  was  that  there 
are  two  distinct  spheres  or  sectors,  the  public 
and  the  private,  that  the  two  are  In  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  the  given  quantity  of  na- 
tional resources,  and  that  we  are  an  "affluent 
society"  only  In  the  sense  that  the  private 
•ector  baa  been  vlctcolous  In  the  struggle  for 
reaources.  In  the  years  since  publication  of 
•■■n»e  Affluent  Society,"  war  games  strategists 
have  popularised  the  notion  of  a  zero-siun 
game  in  which  one  side's  gain  is  Inevitably 
the  other  side's  loss,  and  In  the  Oalbralthl&n 
view  thla  Is  preclaely  what  Is  Involved  In  the 
question  of  naUonal  priorities.  If  ghetto  klda 
cannot  read,  if  low  lnc(»ne  citizens  cannot 
find  decent  housing.  If  the  United  States  has 
far  w<M«e  Infant  m<Mtallty  or  life  expectancy 
statistics  than  other  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. If  our  central  cities  decay,  it  Is  all  be- 
cause the  "public  sector"  has  been  starved  by 
the  private  sector  monopoly  on  national  re- 
sources. Re-orderlng  national  priorities  then, 
ine«ns  to  begin  channeling  massive  amounts 
of  reaources  heretofore  claimed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Into  new  government  programs 
designed  to  alleviate  these  symptoms  of  so- 
cial distress  and  breakdown. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  scores  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  been  Introduced  by  ad- 
herents of  the  Oalbralthlan  doctrine  to  fa- 
cilitate this  transfer  of  resources  from  the 
private  economy  to  the  Federal  budget;  they 
are  all  directed  toward  the  solution  of  very 
real  problems  that  allegedly  stem  from  the 
starvation  of  the  public  sector-problems  that, 
althoxigh  severe,  will  be  readily  remedied  If 
we  can  summon  the  national  will  to  accom- 
plish the  transfer.  If  selflah  Interests  which 
profit  from  the  current  dominance  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  stand  in  the  way.  so  this  view 
goes,  the  public  only  needs  to  be  educated 
and  mobilised  In  support  of  its  real  Interests. 
Senator  Kennedy's  running  debate  with  the 
AMA  presumably  exemplifies  this  heightened 
struggle  between  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors over  national  resource  allocation. 

Now  I  assume  that  you  here  today  are  not 
disposed  to  accept  this  formulation  of  things, 
nor,  I  suspect,  are  many  of  thoee  who  support 
Individual  programs  designed  to  alleviate 
particular  problems  or  meet  particular  un- 
filled needs.  But  taken  together,  these  so- 
cial spending  programs  imply  the  kind  of 
massive  transfer  to  the  public  sector  Implicit 
In  the  "Oalbralthlan  dichotomy".  And  un- 
less those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  vigorous,  de- 
centralized and  pluralistic  private  socio-eco- 
nomic system  with  a  minimnrn  of  Federal 
intervention  can  develop  an  alternative  frame 
of  reference,  we  are  going  to  be  left,  I  am 
afraid,  to  fight  a  rearguard  batUe  over  spend- 
ing levels  for  programs  put  on  the  national 
priorities  agenda  by  others. 

While  I  doubt  that  many  of  you  need  con- 
vincing about  the  Impact  of  a  series  of  mas- 
sive new  social  q[>«ndlng  programs  on  our 
private  socio-economic  system.  I  think  It  is 
nevertheleas  Instructive  to  consider  In  con- 
crete and  quantified  terms  the  direction  in 
which  thU  Oalbralthlan  formuIaUon  of  the 
"new  priorities"  question  Is  taking  xim.  In 
order  to  facilitate  discussion,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  hypothetical  budget  for  FY  1974, 
which  Incorporates  major  new  public  sec- 
tor initiatives  now  under  serious  discussion 
in  Ck>ngreas  and  in  the  nation,  and  also  vari- 
ous measures  to  raise  the  revenues  to  finance 
these  new  programs  proposed  by  the  same 
Individuals  and  groups.  This  hypotheUcal 
budget  la  shown  In  full  below,  but  it  is  the 
broad  conclusions  and  Implications  that 
should  oonoem  us  this  morning.  I  should 
also  say  that  these  figures  are  based  on 
some  pretty  reasonable  assumptions,  and  in 
many  cases  on  estimates  and  studies  by  vari- 
ous Federal  departments,  but  they  are  cer- 
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talnly  not  precise  enough  to  satisfy  OMBs 
computers.  Rather  they  are  "ball  park"  esti- 
mates that  I  think  can  be  quite  useful  if  we 
treat  them  as  such. 

Table  I  contains  FT  1974  Incremental  cost 
estimates  for  a  number  of  programs  cur- 
rently under  serious  dlsciisslon,  or  at  least 
by  those  who  believe  the  nation  ought  to 
adopt  the  kind  of  new  priorities  approach  I 
have  just  discussed.  Now  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
every  one  of  these  programs  point  to  an 
area  of  need,  to  problems  that  demand  more 
attention  than  they  are  now  receiving.  But 
we  must  also  make  clear  Just  exactly  what 
it  would  ooet  to  look  for  "public  sector" 
solutions  to  all  of  these  problems,  and  frank- 
ly their  proponents  are  seldom  candid  enough 
to  do  this  on  their  own  accord.  I  think  that 
the  9163  billion  figure  which  Is  an  estimate 
of  the  total  added  cost  of  these  proposed 
programs  is  clear  evidence  that  we  are  in- 
deed talldng  about  a  massive  resource  trans- 
fer— over  15%  of  current  GNP. 

Let  me  Just  run  through  them  briefly.  The 
first  is  based  on  a  bUl  recenUy  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Selberllng  (D-Ohlo) ,  but  the 
ideas  have  been  advanced  by  many  others. 
Both  the  notion  of  substantially  higher 
social  security  benefits  and  partial  funding 
from  general  revenues  have  long  been  sup- 
ported by  those  who  feel  that  this  public 
program  should  provide  the  preponderant 
share  of  retirement  Income. 

The  second  item  carries  a  pretty  high  price 
tag  but  provides  for  benefit  levels  consider- 
ably below  the  »«900  level  advocated  by  the 
Black  Caucus,  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization.  Senator  McOovern  and  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  DemocraUc  party.  Un- 
fortunately, the  advocates  of  these  levels  of 
Income  maintenance  have  not  been  very 
forthright  about  speUlng  out  the  costs.  And 
if  anyone  should  have  the  notion  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  on  welfare  already 
I  should  stress  that  this  U  an  incremental 
cost  In  addition  to  current  outlays. 

The  fourth  item,  national  health  insur- 
ance, has  a  cost  of  »40.8  blUion,  but  this  Is 
only  the  cost  of  the  pwtlon  to  be  financed 
out  of  general  revenues.  The  actual  cost  to 
the  Federal  government  of  the  Kennedy  plan 
according  to  recent  H.B.W.  estimates,  would 
be  double  that,  with  the  difference  financed 
by  sharply  Increased  payroll  taxes. 

The  pemalnlng  items  ooDcem  proposals  for 
greatly  stepped-up  funding  of  programs  al- 
ready on  the  books.  The  notes  in  Table  VI 
make  reference  to  the  souroee  of  these  pro- 
posals and  the  estimates  for  budgetary  im- 
pact. It  Is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  none 
Of  them  have  been  proposed  by  groups 
struggling  to  keep  from  falling  off  the  far 
end  of  the  political  spectrum. 

Table  n  merely  puts  in  budgetary  perspec- 
tive the  total  costs  of  these  programs.  The 
ONP  and  federal  expenditure  estimates  at 
current  program  levels  were  cranked  out  of 
the  Brookings  InsUtuUon  Computers  last 
winter,  ao  we  would  be  ill-advised,  I  think, 
to  question  thoee  figures  considering  the 
auspices  under  which  we  are  meeting  today! 
The  bottom  line  (preliminary  deficit)  sug- 
gests the  magnitude  of  the  re«>\iroe  re- 
aUocation  that  would  be  required  to  keep 
the  Federal  government  solvent  if  these  pro- 
posals were  to  be  adopted. 

Table  m  focuses  on  three  sets  of  measures 
commonly  advocated  as  means  to  finance 
massive  new  social  spending:  1)  plugging 
so-called  "tax  loop-holes;"  2)  expenditure 
reductions  In  areas  like  national  defense. 
farm  subsidies  and  highway  construction; 
and  3)  higher  taxes  on  those  best  able  to 
pay.  While  they  might  well  close  most  of  the 
revenue  gap.  I  think  most  of  you  woxild 
agree  that  the  oonsequenoee  for  our  private 
economy,  for  the  rate  of  savings  and  capital 
formation,  and  for  our  national  defense 
posture  would  be  Intolerable,  to  say  the  least. 
I  will  say  more  about  these  consequences  or 
"costs"  In  a  moment. 
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The  first  set  of  measures  for  obUlnUyt 
additional  revenue  have  been  variously  pro- 
posed by  the  AFL-CIO,  tax  reformers  Uke 
Phillip  Stern  In  his  popular  book  entitled  the 
Great  Treasury  Raid,  and  at  one  Ume  or 
another  have  been  strenuously  advocated  be- 
fore the  tax  committees  of  both  Houses 
However  ill-advised  any  or  all  of  these  meas- 
ures may  be.  the  Important  point  U  that 
despite  the  assurances  of  those  who  favor 
massive  new  social  spending,  closing  the  tax 
loc^holes  even  through  draoonlan  measures 
Uke  these  will  not  go  very  far  toward  paying 
the  goveriunent'8  bills.  In  fact,  as  this  hypo- 
thetical budget  Indicates,  tax  "reform"  would 
close  less  than  25':;    of  the  revenue  gap. 

A  second  popular  approach  to  paying  for 
new  programs  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  Is  considerable  room  In  the  cur- 
rent budget  for  expenditure  re-allocatlons. 
But  once  you  get  pcist  the  defense  budget 
and  the  farm  subsidy  program,  the  opportu- 
nities for  wielding  the  budgetary  meat-axe 
are  pretty  slim  indeed.  Most  of  these  expendi- 
ture reductions  were  proposed  in  the  Urban 
Coalition's  Counterbudget,  published  last 
spring,  with  which  some  of  you  may  be 
familiar.  The  key  point  is  that  once  you  have 
set  aside  their  proposed  cut  in  the  defense 
budget,  which  Is  totally  unrealistic  and  ir- 
responsible, the  possible  expenditure  reduc- 
tions are  pretty  meciger  in  relation  to  the 
needed  fund. 

It  is  probably  gratutlous  to  proceed  from 
this  point,  as  It  Is  clear  that  less  than  60% 
of  the  revenue  gap  could  be  closed  even  if 
we  adopted  all  of  these  tax  "reform"  and 
expenditure  reallocation  proposals.  Since  it 
is  unlikely  however,  that  any  Congress  in  the 
near  future  will  reverse  the  recently  enacted 
tax.  cuts  tor  low  and  middle  income  groups, 
part  C  is  designed  only  to  show  that  cor- 
porate profits  and  upper  Income  groups 
would  have  to  be  taxed  almost  to  the  point 
of  wholesale  confiscation  in  order  to  close 
the  remaining  revenue  gap;  and  even  then, 
there  would  be  a  22.5  billion  deficit  when 
under  conditions  of  full-employment  (on 
which  the  Brookings  GNP  estimate  is  based) 
most  economists  agree  that  we  need  to  run 
a  surplus  in  the  order  of  916  bHUon. 

Now  my  point  in  developing  this  "new 
priorities"  budget  has  not  been  to  scare  a 
group  of  concerned  btisiness  executives  out 
of  their  wits  with  a  fiscal  horror  show.  Ob- 
viously, the  nation  la  not  going  to  be  stam- 
peded into  adopting  either  the  new  spending 
proposals  or  the  revenue  measures  contained 
In  this  budget  In  one  feU  swoop.  Neverthe- 
less, it  illuminates  the  direction  In  which 
we  are  heading,  in  part  becatise  those  of  ns 
who  believe  in  our  current  system  have  not 
been  creative  enough  to  propose  more  viable 
alternatives  for -the  solution  of  some  very 
reiU  problems.  Yet  this  Is  a  course  in  which 
the  pubUc  sector  could  swell  to  close  to  60% 
of  GNP.  as  Indicated  by  Table  V.  a  course  In 
which  substantial  portions  of  the  population 
would  be  dependent  on  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  Income  and  services.  In  which 
strong  dls-incentives  for  saving  and  capital 
formation  would  undermine  eoonomle 
growth,  and  in  which  inefficient  public  bu- 
reaucracies would  squandw  soaroe  national 
resources  In  imbridled  fashion.  In  all.  not  a 
very  happy  scenario  to  contemplate. 

I^t  me  In  my  remaining  time  sketch  the 
outlines  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  more  viable 
^proach  to  the  question  of  natiMial  priori- 
ties. The  fundamental  point  of  departure  18 
an  explicit  disavowal  of  the  "Oalbralthlan 
dichotomy";  the  notion  that  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinct "private"  and  public  sector,  that  the 
two  are  locked  like  Tarantulas  In  a  Jar  in  a 
2«ro-sum  battie  over  allocation  cf  national 
resources,  that  unmet  social  needs  are  proof 
positive  that  the  public  sector  has  be«i 
starved,  that  a  massive  resource  transfer  la 
therefore  in  order  and  that  once  this  trans- 
fer is  accomplished,  the  problems  will  be 
readily  resolved.  In  my  view  this  analysis  la 
wrong  nearly  frcwn  beginning  to  end.  Th«r»- 
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fore,  let  us  try  to  reconstruct  the  issue  along 
somewhat  different  lines. 

First,  it  should  be  clear  from  this  analyals 
that  although  we  are  a  wealthy  society,  our 
resources  are  not  unlimited.  In  fact,  we  may 
well  be  approaching  the  limit  already  as  to 
the  amount  of  GNP  that  can  be  channeled 
through  the  Federal  budget  without  Impair- 
ing the  functioning  of  the  private  economy. 
In  other  words,  the  pie  la  not  so  large  that 
we  only  need  to  decide  bow  to  slice  it;  if  we 
try  to  force  a  slice  of  the  magnitude  con- 
tained In  this  budget  Into  the  public  sector, 
we  may  be  worse  off  than  if  we  had  done 
nothing  at  all. 

Secondly,  concern  about  unmet  social 
needs  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  Gal- 
tnultblan  conclusion  that  we  need  to  pump 
more  resources  Into  the  public  sector  and 
that  government  must  take  on  new  <^)erat- 
ing  functions.  Unmet  social  needs  may  mean. 
Instead,  that  private  or  traditional  delivery 
systems  have  broken  down  and  that  they 
need  to  be  repaired,  re-organlzed  or  atig- 
mented.  This  means  that  rather  than  being 
locked  Into  a  zero-sum  struggle  for  national 
resources,  the  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  is  more  like 
What  the  game  theorists  call  a  mixed-Inter- 
est situation;  and  the  best  results  vrill  be  ob- 
tained If  each  sector  does  only  what  It  can 
do  best.  Concretely,  only  government  can 
intervene  to  re6tc««  equilibrium  when 
markets  have  gotten  out  of  kilter  and  are 
beyond  reasonable  hope  of  self-correction.  I 
think  this  Is  true  today  of  the  health  care 
market,  the  private  pension  field,  the  hous- 
ing sector,  the  low  skill  Job  market,  the 
pollution  control  area  and  many  others. 

But  the  aim  of  Intervention  should  be 
structural  reform  designed  to  re-organize 
private  nuu-kets,  not  replace  them  with  pub- 
lic spending  programs  and  public  bureauc- 
racies. By  the  same  token,  private  enter- 
prise, spurred  by  the  need  to  remain  solvent 
and  produce  profits,  can  best  organize  re- 
source Inputs  efficiently  and  deliver  outputs 
that  are  responsive  to  consumer  preferences. 
Government  monopolies,  like  any  other,  leave 
the  consumer  no  choice  and  are  under  no 
Imperative  to  perform  efficienUy.  whether 
the  function  is  trash  removal,  education  or 
the  delivery  of  health  care. 

Thirdly,  to  use  an  old  maxim,  "there  ain't 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch."  If  there  Is  a 
limit  on  the  resources  that  can  be  made 
available  for  social  purposes  vrithout  under- 
mining our  c«4>acity  for  economic  growth 
and  progress,  then  we  have  to  have  some 
method  for  allocating  them.  The  price  sys- 
tem is  the  best  mechanism  that  has  yet  been 
devised.  If  we  remove  that  restraint,  the 
check  of  competing  demands  Is  eliminated. 
The  resource  allocation  process  is  shifted 
from  the  decentralized  coordination  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  In  the  marketplace,  to  the 
political  arena  in  which  suppliers  and  pro- 
viders have  an  Inherent  advantage  over  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  becatise  they  are  more 
readily  organized  and  mobilized.  As  a  re- 
sult, allocation  decisions  often  refiect  moz« 
what  providers  and  bureaucrats  think  con- 
sumers ought  to  want,  than  what  they  may 
actually  want. 

PlnaUy.  I  think  we  must  accept  the  truth 
that  prices  may  sometimes  be  barriers  and 
that  the  market  may  sometimes  not  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  services  at  costs  that  those 
most  in  need  can  afford.  For  this  reason.  I 
think  income  maintenance  must  be  the  sec- 
ond prong  of  a  socUl  strategy  aimed  at  filling 
unmet  needs  and  demands.  The  aim  must  be 
to  Insure  that  every  citizen  has  sufficient 
purchasing  power  to  play  an  effective  role  In 
the  market,  and  be  capaUe  of  obtaining  at 
least  a  minimum  level  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
^  needed  to  live  In  decency  and  dignity. 
But  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  provide  this 
kind  Of  support  throu^  direct  income  trans- 
f«r8   tied  to  strong   work   Incentives   than 
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through  a  whole  array  of  direct  service  pro- 
grams. Government  simply  cannot  provide 
these  efficiently  or  effectively.  Moreover,  in- 
come transfers  can  be  targeted  to  those  with 
the  greatest  need,  whereas  direct  service  pro- 
grams like  National  Health  Insurance,  child 
development  and  the  like,  have  a  tendency  to 
t>e  universalized  because  no  one  liked  to  be 
Just  above  the  cut-off  line.  The  experience  of 
Oreat  Society  direct  service  programs  Uke 
Head-Start  and  Medicaid  provide  ready  ex- 
amples of  this  problem. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this  kind  of 
market-Incomes  strategy  wUl  not  be  easy  to 
seU  to  the  public.  It  cuts  directly  across  the 
grain  of  our  current  approtu:h  to  solving 
social  problems  based  on  direct  service  pro- 
grams and  an  everexpandlng  role  for  the 
public  sector.  But  the  effort  must  be  made, 
or  one  day  soon  this  hypothetical  budget  may 
no  longer  be  so  hypothetical  at  all. 

Hypothetical  budget  for  FY  '74  follows : 

The    Fiscal    Impucations    or    Nsw    Social 
Spendino  Psogramb 

Table  I. — Major  social  spending  proposals: 

Incremental  budget  costs,  fiscal  year  1974 

(In  bUUons) 

1.  Higher  social  secxirity  benefits   (^ 

financed  from  general  revenue)  *.  $24.  0 

2.  95,000  annual  Income  fiOM'  (family 

of  four) 52.0 

3.  Comprehensive  child  development.     15.7 

4.  NaUonal    health    Insurance    (Ken- 

nedy/Corman-Grlffiths  plan) 40.8 

5.  Low  and  middle  Income  housing  as- 

slstaoice   8.0 

6.  Public  service  employment  (750,000 

Jobs) 3.15 

7.  Urban   redevelopment 3.7 

8.  Water  pollution  control 2. 1 

9.  General  aid  to  education   (Vi  Fed- 

eral  financing) 15.4 

Total    162.9 

*  Assumptions  and  sources  corresponding 
to  each  number  given  in  Table  V. 

Table     II. — Prelimiruiry    fiscal    projections, 
fiscal  year  1974 

(InbUllons) 

10.  GNP    91.380.0 

11.  Estimated  Federal  expenditures 

at  current  program  levels 266.  0 

12.  Elstlmated   Federal    revenue   at 

current   rates 260.0 

Expenditiires  with  table  I  program 

proposals    428.9 

Preliminary    deficit 168.9 

Table  HI. — Proposals  for  closing  the  revenue 
gap,  fiscal  year  1974  impact 

(In  bUUons) 

A.  TAX  "KEFORM"  IiCEASUSXS:    ELIMINATION  Or^ 

13.  Foreign  Income  preferences $0,526 

Individuals .060 

Corporations    .444 

Mineral    preferences 2.384 

Exploration    and    development 

expensing  .480 

Percentage  depletion 1.895 

$100  dividend  exclusion .376 

Capital    gains 12.763 

Individuals    12. 168 

Corporations    .585 

Investment    Incentives 7.  797 

Job   development   credit .  3.960 

ADR 8.837 

Excess       bad       debt       reserves 

(banks) .782 

Medical    expense/Insurance    de- 
duction    4.279 

State  and  local  debt  Issue  exemp- 
tion      6.305 

Home  mortgage  and  property  tax 

deduction 6.306 

Revenue  gain 42.0 

Remaining    gap. 128.9 
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B.  EXPENDrrtJRE   BEBCCTIONS,   FISCAL   TEAR    1974 

IMPACT 

14.  National    defense —936.5 

15.  Farm  price  support  program.  —3.0 

16.  Reclamation  and  conservation 

projects —.371 

17.  Maritime    subsidies —.242 

18.  Inland  navigation   (Corps  of 

Engineers  projects) —.122 

19.  Space    (NASA)_ -1.50 

20.  Highway    construction —1.478 

Total       expenditure       re- 
duction    42.2 

Remaining  gap 84.  7 

C.  INCREASED  TAXATION  ON  BTTSINESS  AND  tTPPER- 
XNCOMZ   GROXTPS,   FISCAL  TEAR    1974    IMPACr 

(1.  40'^  surtax  on  corporate  income  tax 
llabUltles) 

21.  Estimated  corporate  tax  liabil- 

ity at  current  rates 950.  0 

22.  Corporate  tax  liabilities  with 

Table  m  A  "reforms" 60.  0 

Corporate    llabUities    with    40% 

surtax 84.0 

Revenue  gain  from  surtax.  24.  0 

Remaining  gap 60.7 

(2.    40%    surtax   on   Individual   income   tax 
UablllUes  in  AGI  classes  above  915.000) 

23.  Estimated  liability  under  current 

rates    973.06 

24.  LiabUity    with    table    HI    A 

"reforms"    95.46 

LiablUty  with  40  p^oent  surtax..  133.  64 

Revenue  gain  from  surtax 38.2 

Remaining   gap 22.6 

Table  IV.  Final  fiscal  projections,  fiscal  year 

1974 
Estimated    expenditures    at    current 

prog;ram  levels - $266.0 

Minus  $42.2  blUlon  expenditure  re- 
duction    223.8 

Plus  new  program  costs  (table  I) 389.7 

Plus  50  percent  of  NHI  ooet  financed 

by  payroll  taxes 427.6 

Estimated  revenue  at  current  rates 260.  0 

Plus  tax  "refcHTn"  revenue  gain 302.  0 

Plus  individual  and  corporate  surtax.  364.  2 

Plus  NHI  payroU  tax  ($40.8  bUUon).  405.0 

Total  Federal  expenditures 427.5 

Total  Federal  revenue 405.2 

Deficit  — 22.5 

Table   V. — Current   and   projected   national 
tax  burden 

Percent 
Federal    expenditures    as    percent    of 

ONP.  fiscal  year  1970 19.8 

Total  Government  expenditures 
as  percent  of  ONP,  fiscal  year 

1970   31.1 

Federal    expenditures    as    percent    of 

GNP.  fiscal  year   1974 31.0 

Total  Oov«-nment  expeoditures 
as  percent  of  ONP,  fiscal  year 
1974 - 43.6 

Table  VI. — Assumptions  and  sources 

1.  Based  on  H.R.  11944  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Selberllng;  would  raise  minimum 
monthly  benefits  to  $100.  Increase  benefits 
25%  across-the-board,  and  finance  V^  of 
total  Social  Security  costs  out  of  general 
revenue.  $24  billion  Is  his  estimate  of  cost 
to  general  fund. 

2.  Cost,  net  of  current  welfare  expendittire 
by  Federal  government,  estimated  by  Edward 
Moscovitch  In  Jan. /Feb.  1971.  New  England 
Economic  Review;  assumes  50%  off -set  rate. 

3.  Ktimate  based  on  assumption  of  total 
subsidization  of  $1600  annual  cost  for  2.5 
million  children  under  5  In  families  below 
the  poverty  line  and  50%  subsidization  for 
14.6  million  children  under  5  above  the  pov- 
erty Une. 

4.  Baaed  on  H.E.W.  estimate  of  $81.6  bU- 
lion  cost  of  HJl.  22  (Corman-Oriffiths  bill) 
after  netting  out  current  programs  that 
would  be  folded  In;  50%  to  be  financed  out 
of  general  fund. 
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6.  Brookings  Institution  estimate  of  meet- 
ing cost  ot  1908  houatng  sutaldlxaUon  gotda. 

e.  Estimated  on  eiwUlon  of  760,000  Jobs 
slots  at  annual  cost  of  $4200. 

7.  Based  on  Urban  CoaUtlon's  Counter- 
budget  recommendation  for  (3.7  billion  in- 
crease In  spending  above  current  levels  for 
urban  redevelopment;  includes  expanded 
model  cities,  community  action  and  urban 
renewal  programs. 

8.  Annual  cost  of  Senator  MusUe's  5  year 
water  pollution  abatement  bill. 

9.  Based  on  Federal  assumption  of  33Cc  of 
national  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion costs;  total  costs  of  •86.8  billion  In  1974 
based  on  assumed  growth  rate  of  10%  from 

1970  $46.7  bUllon  base;  1974  budget  incre- 
ment equals  83%  of  •60.6  billion,  net  of  cur- 
rent 8%  expenditure  leveL 

10.  Brookings  Institution  projection  con- 
tained In  Setting  National  PrloriUes:  The 
1972  Budget. 

11.  Brookings  InsUtutlon  proJecUon. 

12.  Brookings  Institution  projection,  net  of 

1971  Revenue  Act  (House  version). 

13.  Extrapolated  from  Treasury  Depart- 
ment "tax  expenditure"  flguree  for  1968  and 
1969.  except  for  ADR  and  Job  development 
credit;  average  1908-69  ratio  for  each  tax 
expenditure  applied  to  Brookings  estimate  of 
(1138  national  Income  m  1974;  Ogures  for 
ADR  and  Job  development  credit  based  on 
current  Treasury  calculations. 

14.  Defenae  spending  reduction  figure 
equals  difference  between  $84  billion  level  as- 
sumed In  Brookings  FY"  1974  budget  fore- 
cast and  Counterbudget  recommendation  of 
$48.5  billion  for  1974. 

16.  Based  on  Counterbudget's  projected 
Impact  of  recommendation  for  phase-out  of 
farm  price  support  program. 

16,  17.  18.  1974  Impact  of  Counterbudget 
recommendation  for  reductions  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

19.  Assumes  50%  cut  from  current  spend- 
ing levels. 

20.  Based  on  budget  impact  In  FY  1974  of 
Counterbudget  recommendation  for  stretch- 
out and  curtailment  of  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. 

21.  Estimate  based  on  application  of  1970 
effective  corporate  tax  rate  to  Brookings  pro- 
jection of  $140  billion  corporate  profits  In  FT 
1974.  net  of  FT  1974  Impact  of  1971  Revenue 
Act. 

22.  Includes  revenue  Impact  of  all  tax 
"reforms"  In  Table  rn  A  falling  directly  on 
corporations;  corporate  share  of  ADR  and  Job 
development  credit  based  on  Treasury  esti- 
mates contained  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  report  on  the  1971  Revenue  Act. 

23.  Extrapt^atlon  from  1966-69  moving 
average  ratio  of  tax  payments  of  7  AOI 
classes  above  $15,000  to  national  Income  for 
each  year,  net  of  Impact  of  1968-69  sur- 
charge. 

24.  Based  on  70%  attribution  of  non-cor- 
porate share  of  Table  HI  A  tax  "reforms"  to 
AQI  classes  above  $15,000. 


CBS  ANALYSIS  OF  "THE  SELLING  OF 
THE  PENTAGON'  CONTROVERSY- 
PART  I 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  Kxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  RE3D  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  view  of  tbe  wldesiN-ead  Interest  in  the 
controversy  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting litem's  produetton  of  "the 
Sdllng  of  the  Pentagon"  I  beUeve  my 
coUeaflfoes  wm  be  Interested  In  reading 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  main  Issues  In 
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dispute  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  CBS.  "nils  document,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Chet  Casselman. 
president  of  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association,  is  quite  lengthy 
and  for  that  reason  I  propose  to  present 
it  in  two  installments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  first  installment  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
The  first  installment  follows: 
Memorandum:  CRmcisii  of  "The  Seujng 

OF  THX  PiNTAOON" 

The  CBS  News  documentary.  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,"  was  broadcast  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  rebroadcast.  with  commentary, 
on  March  23.  The  broadcast  stirred  a  storm  of 
controversy,  was  sharply  attacked,  and 
strongly  praised.  On  the  one  hand  there  were 
charges  that  CBS  News  had  set  out  deUb- 
erately  to  hatchet  the  Defense  Department 
through  contrived  editing.  On  the  other  the 
documentary  won  Oeorge  Foster  Peabody, 
Saturday  Review  and  National  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences  awards  for 
distinguished  Journalism. 

The  sole  pxirpose  of  this  broadcast,  which 
was  the  result  of  nine  montlis  of  Investiga- 
tive reporting,  was  simply  to  expose  to  public 
scrutiny  some  of  the  public  relatloiu  activ- 
ities of  the  most  far-flung  and  expensive 
ojjeratlon  of  the  Federal  government — one 
that  touches  the  life  of  every  AnMrlcan.  It 
sought  to  provide  Information  which  the 
public  has  an  essential  right  to  have  and  the 
press  a  fundamental  reeponalblllty  to  dis- 
close. 

No  one  has  refuted  the  basic  veracity  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  We  are  con- 
fident that,  when  passions  die  down.  It  will 
be  recognized  by  all — as  It  already  has  been 
by  many — as  an  Important  contributloD  to 
the  people's  right  to  know.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  claim  that  this — or  any  other 
news  broadcast — Is  or  should  be  immune 
from  criticism.  Nor  do  we  shrink  from  con- 
scientious examination  of  our  efforts.  Just 
as  we  ourselves  practice  continuous  self- 
examlnatloD  of  our  standards  and  practices. 

In  this  spirit  we  discuss  herein  the  major 
criticisms  that  have  oome  to  our  attention, 
primarily  from  three  sources:  (1)  an  article 
by  Claude  Wltse  in  the  April  1971  Issue  of 
AxT  Force  Magazine:  (2)  answers  provided 
by  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  to  numerous  ques- 
tions posed  by  Representative  F.  Edward 
Hubert,  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  and  (3)  a  pamphlet  about 
the  broadcast,  distributed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. These  have  been  widely  quoted  or 
reprinted,  and  typify  the  range  of  criticism 
we  have  heard  or  read. 

THE    BROAO    ISSUC 

"Representative  F.  Edward  Hubert,  Demo- 
crat of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  on  military  waste,  dis- 
closed meantime  thsit  he  had  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  to  supply  him  with  a  list  of 
all  public  relations  personnel  on  duty  at  the 
Pentagon.  '/*  U  about  time  the  AmeHcan 
public  be  informed  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
individuals  and  what  it  coats  the  .taxpayers 
to  maintain  and  support  this  gigantic  and 
colossal  propaganda  machine  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac;  he  aald.  'Since  the  expoee  of 
waste  in  the  military  and  ita  effect  on  the 
taxpayers'  pocketbook  ha*  been  so  ylvldly 
totwght  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  by  the  oomnxlttee  which  I  head,'  he 
added,  'all  the  faucets  hare  been  turned  on 
by  the  Pentagon  propagandists,  alibi  artlsta 
and  apologists,"  {The  New  York  Times — 
February 26, 1962)  [emphasis added]. 

"This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  Is 
n«w  In  the  American  experience.  The  total 
Influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual—U  felt  In  every  dty,  every  State  house. 
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every  office  of  the  Federal  government.  We 
recognize  th«  imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment. Tet  we  must  not  fall  to  ootnpte- 
hend  Ita  grave  implications.  Our  toU  re- 
sources and  Uvelthood  are  all  Involved;  so  Is 
the  very  structure  of  our  society.  In  the 
councils  of  govwnment,  we  must  guard 
againat  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  Influ- 
enoe,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the 
mUltary-lndustrlal  complex.  The  potenUal 
for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  will  persist.  We  must  never  let  the 
weight  of  this  combination  endanger  onr  Ub- 
ertlee  or  democratic  processes.  We  should 
take  nothing  for  granted.  Only  an  alert  and 
knowledgeable  citizenry  can  compel  the 
proper  meshing  of  the  huge  industrial  and 
military  machinery  of  defense  with  our 
peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that  security 
and  liberty  may  prosper  together"  (President 
ElsenhowBr— ,Tanuary  17,  1961)  [emphasis 
added). 

"Public  attitudes  depend  on  public  Infor- 
mation, and  the  military  establishment  la  a 
powerful  and  effective  advocate  on  Ita  own 
behalf.  Critical  comment  and  evaluations  of 
the  establishment  must  be  made  publicly 
available  for  genuine  debate"  ("The  Military 
Establishment" — A  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Study  published  In  1971— page  419)  [em- 
phasis added  ] . 

"The  SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon"  was  pro- 
duced In  the  spirit  of  these  statements.  It 
discusses  serious  issues  of  national  import- 
ance which  deserve  a  sober,  factual  assess- 
ment on  the  merits. 

XniTINO 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  strongest 
criUclsms  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
Involve  the  editing  of  several  Intervlewa  and 
speeches,  I.e.,  the  selection  of  the  excerpts  to 
be  broadcast.  CBS  News  discusses  below  the 
necessity  of  editing  in  general,  and  then  the 
specific  Instances  In  the  broadcast  which 
have  been  criticized. 

1.  The  necessity  of  editing 
The  problems  which  make  It  necessary  and 
desirable  to  edit  speeches,  statements  and 
interviews  are  shared  by  all  Journalists,  elec- 
tronic and  print.  In  all  media.  It  is  usual  to 
collect  more  material  with  req>ect  to  an 
event  that  can  be  fit  into  the  available  space. 
Additionally,  the  material  Is  frequently  ram- 
bling, disjointed  and  awkward,  with  perti- 
nent facts  obfuscated,  concealed  or  sepa- 
rated by  Irrelevancles.  Consequently,  It  is 
often  de&lrable  (for  the  reporter,  for  the 
public,  and  for  the  person  whose  words  are 
being  reported)  that  the  available  material 
be  edited  and  condensed  to  present  the  perti- 
nent facts  as  clearly  and  as  sharply  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  acc\iracy  and  falxnaes.  In  all 
media,  this  frequently  involves  omitting  por- 
tions of,  or  combining  excerpts  from, 
speeches,  statements  or  answers.  If  this  edit- 
ing process  Is  performed  honestly  and  com- 
petently. It  Is  an  acceptable  and  essential 
Joximallstlc  practice. 

Judge  Learned  £[and  described  this  prac- 
tice in  a  notable  decision: 

"News  la  history;  recent  history,  it  Is  true, 
but  veritable  history,  nevertheless;  and  his- 
tory is  not  total  recall,  but  a  deliberate  prun- 
ing of,  and  calling  from,  the  flux  of  events. 
Were  It  possible  by  some  magic  telepe^y  to 
reproduce  an  occasion  in  all  its  particularity, 
all  reproductions  would  be  interchangeable; 
the  public  could  have  no  choloa,  provided 
that  the  process  should  be  mechaxUcally  per- 
fect. But  there  is  no  such  magic;  and  If  there 
were,  its  results  would  be  immeasurably  wea- 
risome, and  utterly  fatuous.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  news  every  step  involves  the  oooaelous 
intervention  of  some  news  gatherer,  and  two 
accounts  of  the  same  erant  wlU  naver  be 
the  same.  Those  who  maka  up  the  fint  rec- 
ord— tba  reporten  on  Um  qxH— an  ttain- 
■tf  vea  saldom  first-hand  wltmi— ■.  tlwy  mmt 
take  tba  >torlM  of  otbera  ■■  tbair  imt 
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terlals,  checking  their  veracity,  eliminating 
their  irrelevancles,  flnaUy  producing  an 
ordered  version  which  will  evoke  and  retain 
the  reader's  attention  and  convince  blm  of 
lu  truth.  And  the  report  so  prepared,  whan 
sent  to  his  superiors,  they  in  turn  'edit,'  be- 
fore they  send  it  out  .  .  .;  a  process  similar 
to  the  first.  A  personal  Impress  Is  Inevitable 
at  every  stage;  It  gives  its  value  to  the  dis- 
patch, which  without  It  woiild  be  \inread- 
able." 

Many  editing  decisions  were  made  In  the 
production  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon"— and  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  a  few  of  them. 
Certainly,  those  that  have  been  questioned 
could  have  been  bandied  differently.  Editing, 
as  Judge  Hand  indicated.  Is  a  subjective  pro- 
cedure. It  Involves  the  selection  of  signifi- 
cant details  from  a  large  amount  of  mate- 
rial and  reasonable  men  can  readily  reach 
different  conclusions  as  to  what  Is  signifi- 
cant. But  it  is  clear  that  the  questioned  de- 
cisions did  not  substantially  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  the  broadcast;  and  It  is  a  fact  that 
those  decisions  were  made  by  intelli- 
gent, conscientious  Journalists  applying  their 
best  professional  Judgment  with  the  Intent 
only  to  condense  and  focus  a  vast  amount  of 
material.  CBS  News  is  confidently  willing  to 
let  the  reader  Judge  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 
2.  Colonel  MacNeil's  speech 
a.  The  Composite  Paragraph 
One  of  the  criticisms  Is  directed  toward 
the  broadcasting  of  five  sentences  excerpted 
from  different  portions  of  a  long  speech  by 
Colonel  MacNell  at  a  seminar  in  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Witze,  in  his  Air  Force  article, 
stated: 

"If  the  TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next 
five  sentences,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Colonel 
MacNell,  sounded  somewhat  disjointed, 
there  was  good  reason  for  It.  They  came 
from  four  different  spots  In  the  camera  rec- 
ord, and  the  sequence  was  rearranged  to  suit 
the  somewhat  warped  taste  of  producer 
Davis." 

The  Defense  Department  pamphlet  on  the 
program  states: 

"The  broadcast  Included  Improperly  edited 
excerirts  from  a  speech  by  Colonel  MacNell." 
The  statement  in  question  was  broadcast 
as  follows: 

"Well,  now  we're  coming  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem — Vietnam.  Now  the  Chinese 
have  clearly  and  repeatedly  stated  that 
Thailand  Is  next  on  their  list  after  Vietnam. 
If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Communist  it 
will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist.  The  same 
goes  for  Cambodia,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  If  the  Com- 
munists were  to  win  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
record  in  the  North — what  happened  In  Tet 
of  '68 — makes  It  clear  there  would  be  a 
bloodbath  in  store  for  a  lot  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South.  The  United  States  is 
still  going  to  remain  an  Asian  power." 

Colonel  MacNeil's  sp>eech,  lasting  approxi- 
mately an  hour,  dealt  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Southeast  Asia.  Scattered  through  the 
speech,  and  septkrated  by  discussions  of  un- 
related subjects,  were  Individual  statements 
dealing  with  the  foreign  policy  Implications 
ot  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  The 
broadcast  sought  to  Illustrate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Colonel's  concern  with  for- 
eign policy.  Since  it  was  not  feasible  to  In- 
clude In  the  broacast  his  entire  speech  or 
substantial  portions  of  It.  CBS  News  selected, 
from  five  different  points  In  the  speech,  six 
representative  statements  dealing  with  for- 
eign policy  and  edited  them  together.  Each 
sentence,  as  used  In  the  composite  state- 
ment, meant  exactly  what  it  meant  in  the 
portion  of  the  speech  from  which  it  was 
taken.  Its  meaning  was  not  confused  or  dis- 
torted In  any  way.  The  statement,  as  broad- 
cast, put  Into  clear,  sharp  and  accurate 
focus  the  Colonel's  discussion  of  foreign 
psllcy  In  Southeast  Asia.  Each  sentence  in  the 
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statement,  except  the  first,  was  taken  from 
the  speech  In  chronological  order.  The  first 
sentence  was  taken  out  of  order  merely  be- 
cause it  served  as  a  lead-tn  to  the  other  sen- 
tences— a  lead-in  which  left  their  meaning 
Intact. 

b.  The  Attribution  to  Souvanna  Phouma 
More  specifically,  the  composite  statement 
has  been  attacked  by  critics  with  the  charge 
that  two  of  the  sentences  were  actually  quo- 
tations from  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Laos,  yet  CBS  News  edited  out 
this  attribution.  Mr.  Wltze  stated  the  accu- 
sation as  follows: 

"The  statement  was  not  original  with 
Colonel  MacNell  or  the  drafters  of  the  brief- 
ing. It  is  a  quotation.  The  CBS  scissors-and- 
paste  wizard  deleted  the  attribution.  Colonel 
MacNell  made  It  clear,  in  the  words  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  above  sentences,  that  be 
was  quoting  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Laos.  In  other  words,  Souvanna 
Phouma  said  It;  CBS  distorted  the  film  to 
make  Its  viewers  think  Colonel  MacNell  said 
It." 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  relevant  por- 
tion of  Colonel  MacNeil's  speech  from  which 
these  two  sentences  were  excerpted.  The  two 
sentences  that  were  broadcast  are  italicized: 
"Now  Souvanna's  position  on  North  Viet- 
nam was  pretty  thoroughly  stated  in  Novem- 
ber 1967.  He  said  that  we  can  count  forty 
thousand  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  In  our 
country.  On  his  visit  here  last  year,  he  raised 
the  figure  to  sixty  thousand.  But  they  fight 
besides  the  fifteen  thousand  Pathet  Lao  who 
are  armed,  paid,  trained  and  encadred  by 
North  Vietnam. 

By  what  right,  what  moral  do  they  assume 
the  right  to  liberate  us.  //  South  Vietnam 
becomes  Communist,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
Laos  to  exist.  The  same  goes  for  Cambodia 
and  the  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 
It  is  obviously  difficult,  from  the  text  of 
the  whole  passage,  to  untangle  when  Colonel 
MacNell  Is  directly  quoting  Souvanna 
Phouma,  when  he  is  paraphrasing  Souvanna 
Phouma,  and  when  he  Is  stating  his  own 
views.  In  the  second  and  third  sentences,  the 
Colonel  appears  to  be  reporting  Indirectly 
what  Souvanna  Phouma  said.  The  fourth 
sentence  could  well  have  been  any  of  the 
three  alternatives.  The  fifth  sentence  looks 
like  a  direct  quotation.  One  is  left  totally 
to  conjecture  about  the  last  two  sentences 
(those  in  question),  which  could  have  been 
any  of  the  three  alternatives. 

On  this  point,  In  an  April  28,  1971,  letter 
to  Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  con- 
cluded : 

"As  Mr.  Salant  observed  In  his  March  23 
rebuttal.  It  was  'difficult  to  tell  where  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  left  oS  and  the  Colonel 
started.'  " 

Whatever  the  Intended  context  of  the  par- 
ticular two  sentences  In  question,  the  sub- 
stantive point  made  by  the  CBS  News  broad- 
cast remains  true:  It  is  clear  that  Colonel 
McNeil's  presentation  sought  to  Justify  to 
his  audience  the  need  for  a  continued  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam.  At  times  the  Colonel  may 
have  been  using  Souvanna  Phoimia  or  others 
to  support  his  conclusion,  but  at  other  times 
be  made  the  same  point  in  his  own  words. 
The  fact  that  Colonel  MacNell  expressed  his 
own  views,  not  Just  those  of  Souvanna 
Phouma,  was  i^parent  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  its  review  of  this 
Incident.  The  Commission's  letter,  cited 
above,  stated : 

"Later  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Colo- 
nel MacNell  did  return  to  the  'domino 
theory'  and  he  did  affirm  it  in  virtually  the 
same  words  as  the  Laotian  Prime  Minister" 
[emphasis  added]. 

3.  The  Henkin  interview 
Criticism  has  alao  been  directed  toward 
the  editing  of  Roger  Mudd's  flilmed  Inter- 
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view  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  Mr.  Wltze 
contended  In  his  Air  Force  article  that  "The 
producer  of  'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon' 
was  leas  Interested  In  responsive  answers 
that  made  sense  that  he  was  in  portraying 
Mr.  Henkin  as  a  bureaucratic  buffoon."  Mr. 
Henkln  In  his  March  4,  1971,  letter  answer- 
ing questions  posed  by  Congressm.'in  Hubert 
cited  four  examples  of  remarks  "taken  out 
of  context  by  cutting  and  rearrangement." 
Others  have  made  similar  criticisms,  al- 
though In  a  May  19  letter  to  Chairman  Har- 
ley O.  Staggers  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Mr.  Henkln, 
while  repeating  his  comment,  stated  that  "I 
have  at  no  time  questioned  the  integrity  of 
CBS  News."  » 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Henkln  extended 
over  approximately  42  minutes.  Approxi- 
mately 60  questions  were  asked.  The  broad- 
cast excerpts  ran  slightly  more  than  two  min- 
utes and  used  four  questions  and  six  answers 
In  part  or  in  whole.  Since  Mr.  Henkln  was 
only  one  of  many  people  and  subjects  to  be 
covered  on  the  broadcast,  It  was  obviously 
not  feasible  to  Include  all,  or  even  a  substan- 
tial portion,  of  his  lengthy  Interview. 

In  his  March  4,  1971,  letter'  to  Congress- 
man Hubert,  Mr.  Henkln  describes  the  fol- 
lowing four  examples  of  edited  answers  and 
assesses  the  Impact  of  the  CBS  News  editing 
procedures  on  the  substance  of  what  he  said : 
Example  No.  1 

The  following  statement  and  answer,  as 
edited,  were  broadcast: 

"MrrDD.  We  asked  the  man  In  charge  of  all 
Pentagon  public  relations.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Daniel  Henkln,  If  he  thought  the 
press  did  a  good  Job  covering  the  Defense 
Department. 

"Hekkiw.  I  believe  that  it  does.  Prom  time 
to  time  of  course  it  gives  me  some  headaches 
and  I  give  the  press  some  headaches.  We  un- 
derstand that.  We  act  professionally,  as  a  pro- 
fessional relationship,  not  only  with  the  Pen- 
tagon press  and  other  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington news  corps,  but  with  newsmen  who 
cover  military  activities  around  the  world." 
Mr.  Henkln's  assessment: 
"This  constitutes  about  half  the  original 
answer.  The  meaning  and  Intent  were  not 
changed  substantially." 

Mr.  Henkln's  complete  answer  (set  forth 
In  the  Appendix)  was  lengthy.  The  first  por- 
tion, which  Is  Included  In  the  broadcast, 
answers  the  question  directly  and  fully.  The 
balance  of  the  complete  answer  was  deleted 
from  the  broeidcast  because  of  Its  length,  be- 
cause, to  some  degree.  It  was  rei>etltlTe  and 
because  (as  Mr.  Henkln  seems  to  confirm)  the 
deletion  did  not  change  the  substance  of  the 
answer. 

Example  No.  2  (the  only  example  men- 
tioned specifically  by  Mr.  Wltze). 

The  following  question  and  answer,  as 
edited,  were  broadcast: 

"MODD.  What  about  your  public  displays 
of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers — what  purpose  does  that 
serve? 

"Henkin.  Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  that  the  American 
public  has  a  right  to  request  Information 
about  the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers 
come  before  them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to 
understand  the  need  for  our  armed  forces. 


^  Hearings,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  "Subpioenaed  Material  Re 
Certain  TV  News  Documentary  Programs," 
page  261. 

•The  letter  was  Inserted  In  the  Concbes- 
8ION&I.  RscoiD  by  Representative  Hubert  on 
March  8,  1971  at  pages  6402-M07.  It  in- 
cluded a  transcript  of  the  entire  interview 
prepared  by  Mr.  Henkln.  (See  Appendix.) 
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vby  we  Mk  for  the  funds  that  w«  do  tsk. 
for,  how  we  apend  tbcee  funds,  whst  axe  we 
dotng  kbout  euelx  problems  ss  drugi — sod 
we  do  bare  »  drug  pxoblem  In  the  Kmed 
forces.  Wlist  are  we  doing  about  the  racial 
problem  In  the  armed  forces,  and  we  do 
have  a  racial  problem.  I  tblnk  the  public 
baa  a  valid  rlgbt  to  ask  us  tbese  qucsUons." 
Mr.  Henkln's  aaseasment: 
"Only  the  first  sentence  of  the  original 
answer  was  used.  The  remainder  of  the  ma- 
terial was  taken  from  another  question  and 
answer.  The  modification  alters  the  tenor  of 
the  response  from  attracting  volunteers  to 
problems  in  the  armed  forces."  (In  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Heukln  said  dele- 
tion of  his  reference  to  recruiting  was  a 
"significant  omission"  and  that  the  editing 
"leavea  an  implication  that  I  feel  shopping 
mall  displays  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  informing  the  public  about  a  broad 
range  of  subjects.") 

The  answer  In  Example  No.  3  is  a  com- 
posite which  includes  portions  of  replies  by 
Mr.  Henkln  to  two  related  questions.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  first  question  and  the  "original 
answer"  to  which  Mr.  Henkln  refers;  the 
portions  that  are  Included  in  the  broadcast 
are  italicized: 

"Mttdo.  But  aside  from  your  meetings  in 
which  you  disseminate  information,  v>hat 
about  your  pttbUe  displays  of  military  equip- 
ment at  State  Fairs  and  shopping  centers? 
What  purpose  does  that  serveT 

"HKifxnr.  Well,  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest  in 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  eero 
draft  calls  and  increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
cq^portunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  forces." 
The  first  sentence  of  the  "original  answer" 
is  used  in  the  broadcast  (as  the  first  sentence 
of  the  composite  answer)  because  it  is  directly 
resp<»islve  to  the  question.  It  describee.  In 
general  terms,  the  information  function  of 
pnbUc  displays  of  military  equipment.  It 
omits  specific  details. 

The  remainder  of  the  material  in  the  com- 
posite answer  was  intended  by  CBS  to  furnish 
these  specific  detaUs,  i.e.,  to  explain  what 
Mr.  Henkln  meant  by  his  general  reference 
to  "Informing  the  public  about  their  Armed 
Forces."  It  was  drawn  from  his  answer  to  a 
subsequent  question  which  dealt  not  only 
with  military  displays  but  also  with  military 
speakers.  The  end  result  was  a  statement,  in 
general  and  specific  terms,  xislng  Mr.  Hen- 
kln's own  words,  of  the  public  infom^tlon 
function  of  military  displays. 

Upon  review,  one  might  Judge  that  a  fuller 
answer  could  have  been  broadcast  by  includ- 
ing, in  the  composl  te  answer,  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  "original  answer"  (relating  to  re- 
cruiting). However.  Mr.  Henkln  himself 
referred  to  the  recruiting  fiuiction  as  merely 
ancillary  to  the  function  (the  dissemination 
of  Information)  then  being  discussed;  and 
even  so,  it  was  not  a  statement  of  fact.  It 
was  a  statement  only  of  Mr.  Henkln's  hope 
with  respect  to  a  function  (recruiting)  that 
was  not  within  his  Jurisdiction  or  respon- 
ellJlllty.  In  the  opinion  of  CBS  News  the 
omission  of  the  recruiting  reference  was  not 
iinreasonahle.  Since  editing  involves  subjec- 
tive Judgments,  It  ia  understandable  that 
there  are  contrary  opinions.  Whatever  one's 
conclusion  about  the  soundness  of  the  edi- 
tor's handling  of  this  sentence,  the  Intent 
was  to  condense  and  clartfy,  not  to  deceive. 
Example  No.  9 

The  following  question  and  answer,  as 
edited,  were  broadcast ; 

"Muno.  Well,  Is  that  sort  of  information 
about  the  drug  problem  you  have  and  the 
racial  problem  you  have  and  the  budget 
problems  you  have,  la  that  the  sort  of  In- 
f  ormatloa  ttiat  gets  passed  out  at  state  Cain, 
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by    sergeants    who    are    standing    next    to 
rockets? 

"Hkkkim.  No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to  ser- 
geants standing  next  to  any  kind  of  exhibit. 
Now  there  are  those  who  contend  that  this 
Is  propaganda.  I  don't — do  not  agree  with 
this." 

Mr.  Henkln's  assessment: 
"Only  the  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Henkln's 
original  answer  is  used.  CBS  then  added  two 
sentences  which  were  lifted  from  the  middle 
of  an  earlier  question.  Mr.  Henkln's  comment 
referred  to  data  on  the  increasing  Soviet 
threat."  (Mr.  Henkln  told  Mr.  Staggers  he  felt 
the  editing  left  "a  completely  misleading 
impression.") 

Mr.  Henkln  had  been  addressing  himself 
to  a  criticism  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mudd.  i.e. 
that  "the  diqilay  of  military  equipment  in 
the  country  and  the  instant  availability  of 
military  speakers"  creates  "In  the  mind  of 
the  cltiaen  a  d^>endence,  or  an  acceptance  of 
the  mUltary  and  what  it  represents,  as  a  way 
to  solve  problems."  Mr.  Henkln  bad  answered 
this  criticism  by  reciting  a  specific  list  of  the 
various  lands  of  information  to  which.  In  his 
Judgment,  the  pubUc  Is  entitled.  At  this  point 
in  the  interview,  he  denied  that  dlasemlna- 
tion  of  this  information  (Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  Information  about  the  "increas- 
ing Soviet  threat")  constitutes  propaganda. 
And,  a  little  further  on  in  the  interview,  he 
indicated  that  it  can  be  disseminated  by  "ser- 
geants" stationed  at  pubUc  displays  of  mili- 
tary equipment — as  well  as  by  military 
speakers. 

The  answer  In  Example  No.  3  is  a  composite 
answer.  The  editing  which  produced  this 
compoelte  was  intended  to  reflect,  in  Mr. 
Henkln's  own  words,  the  substance  of  what 
he  said,  as  it  Is  summarised  in  the  last  two 
sentences  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Example  No.  4. 

The  following  segment,  as  edited,  was 
broadcast: 

"Hekkin.  We're  trying  our  best  to  provide 
information.  TTiere  undoubtedly  have  been 
tltaes  when  certain  actions  have  been  staged. 
I  think  this  is  true  of  all  TV  news  coverage. 
After  all,  this  Interview  is  being  staged. 
"MtJDD.  How  so? 

"Henkot.  Well,  props  were  set  up;  arrange- 
ments were  made.  Tou  and  I  Just  did  not 
walk  Into  this  room  cold.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  it. 

"MuDD.  Well,  we  wanted  to  fllm  In  yotir  of- 
fice. But  your  people  said  let's  go  in  the  stu- 
dio. So  we  dldnt  stage  it." 
Mr.  Henkln's  assessment: 
"This  segment  on  staging  is  Inserted  with- 
out narration  Immediately  following  Deml- 
ter's  claim  that  newsfllm  released  by  DOD 
Is  staged.  Mr.  Henkln  qualified  his  state- 
ment that  the  interview  was  'staged,'  the 
quaUfylng  line,  'as  one  might  say'  was  cut. 
The  deletion  changes  a  statement  into  an  ac- 
cusation."  (In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Henkln  objected  to  deletion  of  his  comment : 
"No.  I  am  not  accusing  you  of  staging  it;  I 
made  no  accvisation  at  all.") 

The  words  "as  one  might  say"  were  deleted 
because  Mr.  Henkln  had  turned  his  head 
away  and  down  as  he  spoke  them  and  they 
were  rather  Indlstinet.  Smce  they  were  dif- 
ficult to  hear,  their  Inclusion  might  possibly 
have  been  confusing.  Their  otnlsaion.  at  the 
time,  did  not  seem  to  change  the  substance 
or  tenor  of  Mr.  Henkln's  answer.  This  was 
parttcularly  so  because  the  question  and 
answer  in  the  broadcast  which  immediately 
followed  Mr.  Henkln's  reference  to  staging 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  not  really 
accusing  CBS  News  of  anything  other  than 
making  normal  and  acceptable  arrange- 
ments for  an  interview. 

THE    •'rXAM    or   COLOmLS" 

Critics  have  made  a  variety  of  charges 
against  references  in  the  broadcast  to  a  team 
of  officers  from  the  IndxutTlal  C<dlege  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  Washington,  which  presents 
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lectures  and  conducts  semlnais  at  different 
cities  around  the  country. 

1.  The  foreign  policy  issue 
One  of  the  issues  Involves  statements  In 
the  broadcast  that  the  officers  "lecture  oa 
foreign  policy"  and  that  "The  Army  has  a 
regulation  stating:  'i>eraonneI  should  not 
speak  on  the  foreign  policy  implications  ot 
tr.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam.'  " 

One  critic.  Mr.  Wltse.  acknowledges  that 
discussion  of  foreign  policy  implications  of 
Vietnam  would  be  in  violation  of  Army  r«gu- 
latlons,  but  detvies  that  the  officers  actually 
spoke  on  this  subject.  In  his  Air  Force  article 
Mr.  Wltze  stated : 

"The  ICAP  team,  consisting  of  five  military 
officers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  doss 
not  speak  on  the  foreign  policy  tmpilcatlons 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  which  would 
be  in  violation  of  Army  regulations." 

On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Henkln  in  his  letter 
answering  questions  from  Representative 
Hubert,  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  8.  states  that  "there  is  no  Army 
regulation  specifically  prohibiting  statements 
on  foreign  policy  by  Army  personnel."  He 
adds  that  the  "applicable  directive"  Is  AB 
360-5,  paragraph  9,  that  this  merely  requires 
material  to  be  "cleared  for  accuracy,  propri- 
ety and  consistency  with  national  policy," 
that  the  other  services  have  similar  directives, 
and  that  "all  presentations  by  the  faculty 
group"  were  cleared  by  "appropriate  govern- 
ment agencies." 

The  following  statements  by  the  military 
members  of  the  team,  which  were  included 
in  the  broadcast,  make  it  clear  that  they  did 
speak  in  Peoria  (at  the  only  seminar  filmed 
by  CBS  News)  about  the  "foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam": 
"Colonel  Mackexl.  In  the  Chinese  view  only 
one  country  has  been  liberated  from  colonial- 
ism, and  that  is  North  Vietnam.  The  others 
will  not  be  considered  liberated,  in  the  Chi- 
nese viewpoint,  until  each  and  every  one  has 
a  Conununlst  government." 

"Colonel  MACNxn..  Well,  now  weYe  coming 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem — Vietnam.  Now 
the  Chinese  have  clearly  and  repeatedly 
stated  that  Thailand  Is  next  on  their  list 
after  Vietnam.  If  South  Vietnam  becomes 
Communist  it  will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to 
exist.  The  same  goes  for  Cambodia,  and  the 
other  coxxntrles  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  if 
the  Communists  were  to  win  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  record  in  the  North — what  hap- 
pened in  Tet  of  '68 — makes  It  clear  there 
would  be  a  bloodbath  in  store  for  a  lot  of  the 
population  of  the  South.  The  United  States 
is  still  going  to  remain  an  Asian  power."  (This 
is  a  composite  statement  which  Is  discussed 
on  pages  2,  3,  and  4.) 

"Colonel  Sxaxnx.  .  .  .  the  Uoodbath,  the 
indications  at  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive 
as  to  what  ml^t  be  in  store  for  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  some  semblance  of 
freedom  or  individuality.  If  we  did  stay  and 
protect  their  Interests,  as  well,  admittedly,  as 
oxir  own." 

"Colonel  Macnth..  Some  say  there  are  no 
interests  at  stake  today,  some  say  we  bad 
none  in  the  beginning.  I  feel  when  we  put 
half  a  million  men  In  there  ( Vietnam],  at 
least  we  placed  national  interest  at  stake 
when  we  did  that." 

The  "approved  text  which  served  as  abasia" 
for  Coi<mel  MacNell's  Feorla  speech,  a  eopy 
of  which  was  made  available  to  CBS  News  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  includes  addi- 
tional foreign  policy  statements  (not  in  the 
broadcast)  such  as,  for  example,  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  domino  theory : 

Tromlnent  Americans  sit  back  here  in 
the  United  States  and  say  that  it  is  all  right 
to  let  the  Cotnmunlsta  take  over  Booth  Viet- 
nam, that  It  would  not  affect  ttae  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  they  scoff  at  the  domino 
theory  laigely  because  they  d<»*t  have  to  live 
there.  Ask  this  dcinliu>  Lee  Kuan  Tew  what 
he  baa  to  say.  He  aaya  that  tlie  United  States 
la  buying  time  for  all  Asians  «1m>  want  lelf- 
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determination."  He  also  says  that  if  the  Amer- 
icans pull  out  of  Vietnam  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  lost." 

The  question  of  whether  diacuaslon  of 
foreign  policy  implications  is  against  Defense 
Department  regulations  is  resolved  by  re- 
ference to  the  pertinent  regulations. 

Navy  Public  Affairs  Regulation  A-1002d 
provides  that  "ll)n  public  discussions,  all 
offlclals  of  the  Defense  Department  should 
confine  their  remarks  to  Defense  matters. 
In  particular,  discussion  of  foreign  policy, 
a  field  reserved  by  long-established  prin- 
ciple to  the  President  and  tha  Department 
of  State,  will  be  avoided."  Army  Regulation 
350-5b  provides  that  "\\\n  public  discus- 
sions, all  offlclals  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  should  avoid  discussions  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  other  Oovemmental 
agencies,  i.e.,  foreign  policy  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  State."  Section  A- 
I002d  of  the  Marine  Corps  Manual  provides 
that  "[iln  public  discussions,  all  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  confine 
their  remarks  to  defense  matters.  In  par- 
ticular, discussion  of  foreign  policy,  a  field 
reserved  by  long-established  principle  to  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  State,  will 
be  avoided." 

Mr.  Wltze  writes.  In  Jtistificatlon  of  the 
statements  by  the  officers,  that  "material 
used  must  be  cleared  for  accuracy,  propriety 
and  consistency  with  official  policy.  Both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  a  hand  In  this  routine  clearance 
of  all  ICAF  presentations.''  Mr.  Henkln's 
comments  (above)  also  emphasize  clearance. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  statements  by  the 
military  members  of  the  team  (quoted  above) 
constitute  a  discussion  by  them  of  foreign 
policy  in  violation  of  governmental  direc- 
tives which  were  then  in  effect.  Clearly,  they 
do. 

2.  Sponsorship  of  "Tour" 

Mr.  Wltze  also  questions  each  phrase  in 
the  statement  in  the  broadcast  that  "the 
Pentagon  has  a  team  of  Colonels  touring  the 
country  to  lecture  on  foreign  policy." 

a.  He  states  that  the  "team  comes  from 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  Washington."  The  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  a  component  at  the 
Defense  Department.  The  military  officers  on 
the  team  are  under  the  control  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Pentagon.  Consequently,  fail- 
ure to  mention  the  specific  Pentagon  com- 
ponent Involved,  i.e.,  the  College,  does  not 
negate  In  any  way  the  statement  that  "the 
Pentagon"  has  a  team. 

b.  Mr.  Wlt»  seems  to  Imply  that  the  ref- 
erence to  "a  team  of  Colonel*"  Is  Inaccurate, 
since  the  team  included  a  Navy  captain  and 
a  State  Department  foreign  service  officer. 

The  team  comprised  ta\a  Colonels — two 
from  the  Army  and  one  each  from  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Marine  Corps — a  Navy  cap- 
tain (equivalent  in  rank  to  a  Colonel)  and 
a  foreign  service  officer  from  the  State  De- 
partment (a  Lt.  Colonel.  USMCR,  in  the 
Ready  Reserve).  "Team  of  Colonels"  is  a 
substantially  aoc\vate  characterization  of 
this  group. 

c.  Mr.  Wltze  denies  that  members  of  the 
team  are  "touring  the  country."  Instead,  he 
states,  "they  have  a  briefing  on  national- 
security  policy  that  Is  given  seven  times  a 
year,  no  more  and  no  less."  The  basis  for 
this  distinction  Is  not  clear. 

Colonel  Donald  Spiece.  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  informed  CBS 
News,  during  the  production  of  the  broad- 
cast, that.  In  addition  to  an  Initial,  abbre- 
viated seminar  In  Washington,  D.C.,  there 
were  seven  briefings  (or  seminars)  in  1968- 
69.  and  eight  in  1999-70,  with  seven  sched- 
uled for  1970-71.  The  locations  visited  by  the 
team  are  widely  dtopereed  geogr^hlcally 
around  the  country.  The  team  remains  at 
•aoh  location,  other  than  Washington,  D.C.. 
approximately  li  days  during  which  It  de- 
livers more  than  30  speeches  In  addition  to 
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panel  discussions  and  individual  appearances 
before  local  groups. 

d.  Mr.  Wltze  states  that  the  team  also 
talks  about  subjects  other  than  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  fact  that  there  are  other  subjects  Is 
not  in  dispute.  The  broadcast  merely  ques- 
tions the  nature,  extent  and  desirability  of 
the  team's  involvement  in  foreign  policy  dis- 
cussions. The  extent  of  the  team's  involve- 
ment in  non-mllltary  subjects  is  indicated 
in  a  letter,  dated  April  26,  1968,  from  Colonel 
Robert  L.  Goerder  (on  the  staff  of  the  In- 
dustrial College  of  the  Armed  Forces)  to 
Captain  Paul  A.  Haberkom  in  connection 
with  the  Peoria  seminar  which  points  out 
that  the  seminars  deal  with  the  "interrela- 
tionship of  the  military,  political,  economic 
and  social  factors  affecting  our  national  se- 
curity" [emphasis  added]. 

3.  Military  or  civilian  audience 

Mr.  Wltze  states  that  "(t]he  ICAF  na- 
tional-security policy  briefing  Is  designed 
for  the  education  of  Reserve  officers  from 
all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  not  pri- 
marily for  the  general  public." 

The  broadcast  says  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. Whatever  the  design,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  Pentagon  urges  and  welcomes  "the  larg- 
est pcasible  participation  by  the  civilian 
community;"  and  the  Reserve  officers  "rep- 
resent perhaps  one-fourth  of  what  we  [the 
Pentag^l  hope  would  be  our  audience"  (see 
Colonel  Goerder's  letter  quoted,  in  part,  im- 
mediately below)  : 

"The  National  Security  Seminar  Is  a  course 
of  instruction  conducted  by  the  Industrial 
Ccdlege  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  military 
reservists  and  civilians  representittg  a  cross 
section  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  busi- 
ness, the  professions,  relation,  education, 
uomen's  organisations,  ond  civic  community 
life. 

"As  mentioned  above,  the  'hard  core'  of 
Seminar  attendance  is  the  100-150  or  more 
Reserve  officers,  but  with  a  sizable  audi- 
torium available  ire  encourage  anii^p>elcom.e 
the  largest  possible  participation  "by  the 
civilian  community.  This  does  not  fust  hap- 
pen but  requires  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Attendance  and  Publicity  Committees.  In 
talking  with  potential  sponsors,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  National  Security 
Seminar  Is  not  a  convention.  The  several 
hundred  military  reservists  who  oome  to 
town  do  represent  a  substantial  economic 
Bhot-ln-the-arm,  but  they  represent  per- 
haps one-fourth  of  what  we  hope  v>ould  be 
OUT  audience.  It  is  the  civilian  attendance 
that  keeps  the  sponsor{s)  solvent"  [empha- 
sis added]. 

4.  The  word  "found" 

Mr.  Wltze  wrote.  "Here  we  have  a  use  of 
the  word  found'  that  would  not  be  per- 
mitted by  a  competent  newspaper  copy 
editor." 

Mr.  Wltze  has  reference  to  this  statement 
In  the  broadcast — ^"We  found  them  [the 
ICAF  team]  In  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  they 
were  invited  to  speak  to  a  mixed  audience  of 
civilians  and  military  reservists."  His  point 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
CBS  News  to  find  the  team  In  Peoria  because 
It  had  been  told  the  team  was  going  to  be 
there.  He  Is  correct.  There  wtis  no  intention 
to  imply  the  contrary — and  CBS  News  did 
not  anticipate  that  such  an  intention  would 
be  Inferred  from  the  use  of  "found."  By  hind- 
sight, this  unintended  inference  might  have 
been  avoided  If  "filmed"  had  been  used  in- 
stead of  "found." 

5.  The  reference  to  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Mr.  Wltze  states  that  "The  Peoria  seminar 
was  not  arranged  by  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  It  was  arranged  by  the  city's  Association 
of  Commerce,  which  provided  the  auditorium 
and  other  facilities.  A  ^>okesman  for  the 
Association  said  his  group  shared  the  spon- 
sorship with  the  Bth  Naval  Dlstrlet.'*  The 
Defense  Department  pamphlet  on  the  broad- 
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cast  also  observes  that  the  Colonels  "were 
using  audltoriimi  facilities  provided  by  the 
Association  of  Commerce  (not  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company,  as  the  program  states)  .  . 

The  broadcast  does  not  state  that  the  audi- 
torium facilities  were  provided  by  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company.  The  broadcast  states 
that  "the  invitation  [for  the  Peoria  seminar] 
was  arranged  by  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company  .  .  ."  This  statement  Is  based  on  an 
Interview  by  CBS  News  with  Herbert  N.  John- 
son, an  official  of  the  Peoria  Association  of 
Conamerce.  Here  are  excerpts  from  that  mter- 
vlew: 

Q.  "What  are  the  firms  that  are  here,  or 
what  firm  that  has  played  a  major  role  in 
bringing  the  seminar  here? 

A.  Well,  we  have  two  chairmen.  One  is  a 
military  chairman  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with.  That's  handled  by  the  military.  But 
we  have  a  clvUlan  chairman,  Mr.  Charles 
Leber,  who  Is  Vice  President  of  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company.  And  he  and  his  as- 
sociates have  been  extremely  helpful  to  us 
in  heading  up  the  Committee,  and  making 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  (emphasis 
added | . 

Q.  Tou  say  the  Caterpillar  Company,  can 
you  teU  us  a  lltUe  about  it?  What  does  it 
make,  what  do  they  do? 

A.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  Is  a  man- 
ufacturer of  tractors,  track-type  tractors, 
earth  moving  equipment,  and  allied  equip- 
ment. They  are  the  largest  exporter  in  the 
State  of  Illinois — with  their  equipment.  And, 
of  course,  they  have  plants  located  through- 
out the  entire  world.  And  their  home  office 
Is  here  In  Peoria.  They  have  around  twenty- 
eight  thousand  employees  In  the  Peoria  area. 

Q.  And  they  played  a  major  part  in  help- 
ing the  National  Sectirity  Seminar  to  come 
to  Peoria? 

A.  Yes,  and  without  their  help  we  would 
not  have  had  the  civilian  success  that  we 
have  experienced." 

The  tkroadcast  did  not  state  that  the  Pe- 
oria seminar  was  "sponsored"  by  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company.  The  nominal  spon- 
sors were  known  to  be  the  Association  of 
Conmierce  and  the  9th  Naval  District. 

DEFKNSX    PT7BUC    REI,A'nONS    SFEKDINO 

Some  critics  raised  questions  about  refer- 
ences in  the  broadcast  to  the  results  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  memorandxun  calling  for  elimi- 
nation or  curtailment  of  certain  promotional 
activities  and  about  references  to  the  costs 
of  Defense  public  relations. 

I.   Tfixon    jnem-orandum 

Congressman  Hubert's  questions  to  Mr. 
Henkln  Included: 

"Mudd  says  that  the  President  ordered 
ciu-tailment  of  public  Infonnation  actlTltles 
but  that  Uie  Pentagon  haa  not  cut  anything. 
What  cuts  have  you  made  in  recent  years  in 
response  to  Congressional  action  and  Presi- 
dential directives?" 

Penttkgon  Answer:  Congressional  reduc- 
tions totaled  $5  million  In  fiscal  year  1970 
and  t7  million  in  fiscal  year  1971.  A  further 
reduction  of  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
was  directed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  There  was  a  reduction  of  890  posi- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1970.  There  will  be  a  re- 
duction of  1,536  positions  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Mudd  does  not  state  In  the  broadcast 
that  "the  President  ordered  curtailment  of 
public  information  activities  but  the  Penta- 
gon has  not  cut  anything."  Rather,  after 
referring  to  the  November  6.  1970  Piealden- 
tial  memorandum  which  ordered  a  curtail- 
ment of  "broadcasting,  advertlstog,  exhibits 
and  films"  and  an  end  "to  inappropriate  pro- 
motional activities,"  Mr.  Mudd  states: 

"We  were  told  there  will  be  cuts  In  per- 
sonnel, not  actlTlUea.  Iliere  may  be  some 
disagreement,  of  coune.  over  Just  what  con- 
stitutes 'an  inappropriate  promotional  activ- 
ity.' But  to  data  [Fabruary  SS,  1971]  not  m 
single  activity  Aowm.  on  this  broademtt  has 
been  eliminated"  [emphasis  added]. 
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1.  PubUe  relatiofu  spenOing 

Congranman  HMMrt,  In  tbs  Oongrestional 
Reeord  ot  Aprfl  31.  1071,  itatad: 

"We  have  anotbar  CBS  mlarepnaantation. 
Tbe  9190  miuion  figure  U  the  opinion  of  »n 
Individual  reeeareher  and  not  the  opinion  of 
the  T^wentleth  Century  Fund.  CBS  tiaed  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  to  add  authenticity 
and  credibility  to  its  statement  that  the  Pen- 
tagon spends  $100  million  a  year  on  public 
affairs,  when  In  fact  the  Fund  takes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  that  figure  and  the  published 
report  financed  by  the  Fund  did  not  use  it." 

The  pertinent  statement  in  the  broadcast 
is: 

"A  special,  still  unpubliahed  report  for  the 
prestigious  Twentieth  Century  Fund  esti- 
mates the  real  total  (annual  Pentagon  ex- 
penditiires  for  public  affairs]  as  $190  million" 
[emphasis  added). 

These  facts  were  confirmed  in  the  April 
16,  1971.  letter  to  Representative  Hubert  from 
M.  J.  Roesant,  Director  of  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Congrea- 
aUmal  Record  by  Representative  Hubert: 

"TTils  Fund  study  was  published  prior  to 
the  airing  of  tbe  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem's program  to  which  you  referred,  and  did 
not  contain  the  tl90  million  figure  you  men- 
tioned. However,  the  Fund  has  ascertained 
that  such  a  figure  appeared  in  research  done 
for  the  study.  As  the  Fund  grants  independ- 
ence to  its  research  directors  and  other  per- 
sonnel who  work  on  omi  studies,  insisting 
only  that  statements  submitted  for  publica- 
tion are  Justified,  it  is  common  practice  in 
all  of  our  projects  to  compile  material  that 
does  not  necessarily  appear  in  published 
form"  [emphasis  added]. 

On  the  question  of  trying  to  determine  the 
actual  costs  of  public  affairs  activities  of  the 
Defense  Establishment,  the  published  study 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  entitled 
"The  MUltary  Establishment,"  had  this  to 
say  (pages  196-197)  : 

"These  operations  [the  Pentagon's  Infor- 
mational, educational,  and  propaganda  ma- 
chinery] by  their  nature  tend  to  be  varied, 
diffuse,  and  frequently  difficult  to  identify 
or  classify.  Defense  Department  officials  pre- 
fer to  talk  In  terms  of  categories  or  compart- 
ments, to  separate  the  direct  information 
function  ('I»ubllc  Affairs')  from  many  other 
activities.  The  rewulting  process,  few  exam- 
ple, does  not  fall  under  the  heading  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  it  may  exert  a  definite  sub- 
liminal infiuence  in  extolling  the  military 
life  and  the  necessity  for  large  standing 
forces.  The  educational  and  self-promoting 
activities  which  the  armed  services  mount 
In  local  communities.  In  the  school  and  unl- 
veralty  systems,  with  veterans'  and  civic  or- 
ganizations, even  though  not  labeled  'public 
affairs'  activities,  are  Indeed  that.  So.  too, 
the  widespread  public  circulation  of  Defense 
Department  and  service  films,  radio  and  TV 
programs,  printed  material,  and  visual  ex- 
hibits. The  armed  forces'  extensive  liaison 
actlvltlea  with  tbe  Congress  and  some  state 
lagtalaturea  may  not  be  labeled  as  such,  but 
they,  too,  perform  the  fimctlon  of  furthering 
the  military's  affairs  with  the  public.  The 
exact  costs  of  this  public  relations  complex 
have  never  been  determined:  when  asked  for 
detalla,  one  high-ranking  Army  information 
officer  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $85,000 
to  track  down  the  figure  on  the  slae  of  the 
pubUo  relations  force  for  his  aervloe  alone." 

The  Defense  Department  pamphlet  stated: 

"Tht  program  taid  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  i*  tpending  'ten  times  what  it  spent 
to  tell  people  about  itself  just  12  years  ago'." 
Pentagon  Comment:  "CBS  probably  justi- 
fies the  statement  by  comparing  the  $2.8  mil- 
lion estimate  of  pubUo  information  costs  In 
fiscal  year  19M,  with  the  $30.4  miUlon  limita- 
tion on  public  affalra  ooats  in  flaoal  year  1071. 
Tbe  oompartaon  la  not  TalliL  TtM  $80  million 
figure  includes  the  oasts  of  all  community 
ralaUona  aeUvltles  at  an  lereU  of  military 
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structure,  a  subatantlal  figure  when  one  oon- 
sidexB  that  a  significant  share  of  public  con- 
tact falls  into  thla  category,  particularly  at 
InstaUatlon  level.  Tbe  $3.8  million  figure 
specifledUy  exempted  community  relations 
activities  as  well  as  other  costs  associated 
with  activities  not  unique  to  public  informa- 
ton.  but  common  to  all  staff  sections,  such 
as  administrative  coats,  policy,  planning,  and 
programming  costs"  (emphasis  added). 
The  pertinent  statement  In  the  broadcast 

"In  December.  Congress  cut  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  division  (Pentagon  public  re- 
lations), but,  according  to  the  Pentagon,  it 
will  still  spend  $30  million  this  year  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  an  amount  more  than  ten  times 
what  It  spent  to  teU  people  about  itself  Just 
12  years  ago." 

This  12-year  comparison  was  based  on  the 
cost  limitation  for  fiscal  year  1959  established 
by  Public  Law  85-724.  Section  610: 

"Funds  provided  in  this  Act  for  public  In- 
formation and  public  relations  shall  not 
exceed  $2,755,000." 

The  Act.  signed  Into  law  on  August  22. 
1958.  does  not  "specifically"  exempt  any 
public  information  or  public  relations  activi- 
ties or  costs.  CBS  News  found  nothing  In  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Act  that  year,  or 
in  the  legislative  history  of  similar  acts  for 
the  seven  preceding  years,  to  indicate  that 
Congress  intended  to  provide  for  any  such  ex- 
emptions. It  seemed  reasonable  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  $2,755,000  was  an  overall  lim- 
itation Imposed  by  Congress  on  all  public 
information  and  public  relations  costs,  and 
that  It  was  comparable  to  the  $30  million 
Pentagon  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1071." 

Following  the  comment  In  the  Defense 
Department  pamphlet.  CBS  News  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  basis  for  the  statement  that 
the  $2,755,000  limitation  enacted  In  1958  did 
not  cover  all  public  relations  activities  of 
the  Defense  Department.  In  testimony  the 
following  year,  on  March  23.  1959.  Errett  P. 
Scrlvner.  who  was  then  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comp- 
troller) and  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
Imposed  the  limitation,  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee: ♦ 

"As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
Joined  In  voting  for  the  limitation,  but 
frankly,  I  was  never  fuUy  advised  of  all  the 

•Similar  comparisons  were  made  by  "The 
Military  Establishment,"  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  study  referred  to  above : 

"In  1959,  public  affairs  costs  acknowledged 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  military  services  were  $2,766,000.  In  a 
decade — by  1060 — they  had  Increased  more 
than  ten  fold."  (page  107) 
and  by  Senator  Fulbright: 

"Ten  years  ago.  Congress  for  the  last  time 
placed  a  limitation  on  the  amount  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  could  spend  on 
public  relations  and  public  information.  The 
limit  at  that  time  was  set  at  $2.756.000 — a 
substantial  sum  nonetheless  which  could  be 
used  to  promote  what  was  then  a  $43  billion 
defense  establishment.  In  the  years  Inter- 
vening between  fiscal  1050  and  this  put  fiacal 
year,  the  overall  defense  budget  has  almost 
doubled  to  more  than  $76  billion,  including 
supplementals.  Diiring  that  same  time,  the 
Defense  Department  public  relations  funds 
lacking  any  legislative  restraint  by  limita- 
tion, bad  soared  by  last  year  to  at  least  $27.- 
053.000.  according  to  figures  supplied  me  by 
the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
three  military  services.  That  represents  a 
tenfold  Increase  over  10  years  ago.  .  .  ."  Oon- 
0RX8SIONAI.  RacosD,  vol.  US,  pt.  27,  p.  80139. 

•  Hearings,  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations for  1060,  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations,  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Part  4,  Operations 
and  Maintenance,  page  1034. 
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activities  other  than  'news'  carried  on  In  of- 
fices  of  Information  of  the  services,  such  as 
troop  information  and  training,  public  In- 
quiries and  community  relations,  amonc 
others."  " 

At  a  later  point,  Mr.  Scrlvner  testified: 

"In  my  consideration,  'Public  Information' 
and  'News'  were  synonomous.  None  of  the 
hearings  ever  fuUy,  concisely,  compactly,  and 
clearly  detailed  all  of  the  other  activities 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  'news,'  such  as 
we  had  today  from  Secretary  Snyider  . 
When  the  limitation  was  imposed,  in  ab- 
sence of  a  definition  of  'Public  information 
and  public  relations'  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  formulate  direc- 
tives, revised  from  time  to  time  to  define  the 
limited  activities." 

Mr.  Scrlvner  then  presented  the  Subcom- 
mittee with  a  copy  of  Defense  Department 
Instruction  No.  7210.1  showing  the  account- 
ing procedures  by  which  the  Pentagon  hsd 
exempted  a  number  of  activities  from  the 
$2,755,000  statutory  limitation. 

These  exemptions  were  based  not  on  spe- 
cific provisions  in  the  applicable  Act.  but 
rather  on  definitions  ant*  accounting  proce- 
dures established  unilaterally  by  the  Penta- 
gon, 1  e.,  the  Pentagon  decided  "from  time  to 
time"  (as  Mr.  Scrlvner  stated)  which  of  Its 
activities  Involved  public  relations  or  public 
information  for  the  purpose  of  the  statutory 
limitation  on  the  cost  of  such  activities.  In 
any  event,  however,  the  testimony  by  Mr. 
Scrlvner.  further  Ulustrates  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  complete  cost  of  the  broad 
range  of  public  Information  and  public  rela- 
tions activities  of  the  Defense  Department. 
h4birt-rowi  intibvixw 

Critics  made  a  number  of  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  on  the  CBS  broadcast  of 
a  filmed  interview  by  Congressman  Hubert 
with  Major  James  N.  Rowe. 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  CBS  News  broad- 
cast states: 

"MoDO.  Using  sympathetic  Congressmen, 
the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  it  regards 
as  the  anti-mllltary  tut  of  network  report- 
ing. War  heroes  are  made  available  for  the 
taped  home  district  TV  reports  from  pro- 
Pentagon  politicians.  Here  Representative  F. 
Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana  asks  Major  Rowe. 
a  Oreen  Beret  and  former  POW.  what  keeps 
the  Viet  Cong  fighting." 

1.  Origin  of  the  interview 

Major  Raymond  E.  Punderburk,  in  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  Army  Time*  of  April  7,  1071  (re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
20),  discussed  the  CBS  News  use  of  the 
Hubert  Interview  of  Major  Rowe,  and  stated: 

"Furthermore,  CBS  showed  the  Hubert  film 
as  an  example  of  what  the  Department  of 
Defense  produces  for  the  public.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  too  ludicrous  and  obviously  false  to 
mention." 

The  broadcast  does  not  state  or  imply,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  that  tbe  H6bert-Rowe 
film  was  produced  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Congressman  Hubert  charges  in  a  March  3, 
1971  press  release  that: 

"Anyone  who  states  that  this  program  [the 
H^bert-Rowe  Interview]  was  produced  at  the 
Pentagon's  suggestion  or  produced  by  any 
of  the  military  services,  or  produced  with 
military  funds,  or  produced  as  an  attack  on 
the  networks,  is  telling  a  clear  falsehood  and 
misrepresenting  the  facts." 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  made  none 
of  these  stotementa.  It  did  imply  that  Major 
Rowe  was  made  available  to  Mr.  Hubert 
by  the  Pentagon. 

Congressman  Hebert  further  charges  that 
tbe  broadcast  deliberataly  created  tbe  false 
Impression  that  Major  Rowe  was  supplied 
to  Mr.  Hubert  by  tbe  Pentagon. 

TtafS  H6bert-Bo«9  program  contains  tbls 
statement  addreased  by  Mr.  Hubert  to  Major 
Bow«: 
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•'I  want  to  pause  momentarily  now  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  very  deep  appreciation  and 
to  our  mutual  friend.  Colonel  Scooter  Burke, 
a  Congressional  Medal  winner,  and  we  are 
proud  of  him  on  the  Hill,  for  bringing  you 
to  me  and  allowing  you  to  come  down  to 
talk  with  us  and  meeting  the  folks  down  in 
New  Orleans"  [emphasis  added). 

Colonel  Scooter  Burke  is  Colonel  Lloyd 
Burke.  Pentagon  liaison  with  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  An  article  by 
Bernard  D.  Noaslter  in  The  Washington  Post 
on  November  23.  1969.  which  reports  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Major  Rowe  par- 
ticipated in  recorded  interviews  with  various 
Coiieressmen,  refers  to  "Colonel  Lloyd  L. 
Burke,  an  Army  legislative  liaison  officer  and 
Howe's  immediate  sponsor." 

Congressman  Hubert  charges  that  the 
broadcast  deliberately  created  these  "clear 
inferences"  each  of  which  was  a  "falsehood": 
that  the  H6bert-Rowe  program  was  the  Pen- 
tagon's idea,  that  it  was  planned  by  the 
Pentagon  to  counter  network  TV  reporting 
and  tliat  the  Pentsigon  "used"  Mr.  Hubert  for 
the  program  because  he  was  "sympathetic." 

It  was  clear  from  the  broadcast  tliat  the 
program  on  which  Major  Rowe  appeared  was 
one  In  a  regular  series  of  home  district  re- 
ports by  Mr.  Hubert.  The  broadcast  did  not 
state  or  imply  that  this  series  was  "the  Pen- 
tagon's idea,"  or  was  "planned  by  the  Penta- 
gon." But,  as  already  noted.  Major  Rowe  was, 
in  Mr.  Hubert's  own  words,  brought  to  him 
by  Colonel  Burke,  a  Pentagon  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Mudd's  phrase  "using  S3rmpathetic" 
Congressmen  was  warranted  by  the  facts.  As 
to  whether  the  H6bert-Rowe  Interview  was 
intended  to  "counter  TV  network  r^ortlng." 
the  Interview  did  Include  this  statement  by 
Mr.  H^l>ert  which  vras  reported  in  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon : " 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that  the 
most  vicious  Instrument  in  America  today 
is  network  television." 

2.  The  charge  of  "false  pretenses" 

Congressman  Hebert  charges  that  the  H^ 
bert-Rowe  program  was  obtained  from  his 
office  "under  false  pretenses." 

The  substance  of  this  charge  is  that  the 
taped  H^bert-Rowe  interview  was  delivered 
to  CBS  News  by  Mr.  Hubert's  office  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  false  representation  by  CBS  News 
tliat  It  was  to  be  used  in  a  POW  documen- 
tary. 

In  the  summer  of  1970.  Bernard  Seabrooks, 
a  CBS  News  production  manager,  asked  Lou 
G.  Burnett,  the  Congressman's  press  aide,  for 
a  tape  of  the  H^bert-Rowe  program.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett forwarded  the  tape  to  Mr.  Seabrooks  on 
July  6,  1970,  with  the  following  letter  of 
transmittal  which  mentioned  neither  restric- 
tions on  Its  use  nor  prisoners  of  war. 

Jm.T  6,  1970. 
Mr.  Btjukkt  Seabsooks, 
CBS  News  Department, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deah  Ma.  Seabkooks:  I  am  sending  you  un- 
der separate  cover  the  film  of  Congressman 
Hubert  and  Major  Rowe. 

It  Is  most  important,  however,  that  we  get 
the  film  back,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
returning  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  trust  It  Is  not  neoeesary  to  cut  the  film 
to  obtain  what  you  need  because  it  goes  to 
the  Congressman's  library  and  he  would  like 
the  film  to  remain  In  tact. 

Please  feel  free  to  use  any  portion  of  the 
film  as  the  Congressman  has  given  his  per- 
mission to  do  so. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

LoTT  Gersig  BuKwrrr, 
Press  Secretary  to  Rep.  Udbert. 

About  16  weeks  later.  In  October  1970, 
James  Branon,  a  researcher  for  CBS  News 
who  was  working  on  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon," had  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Mr.  Burnett  (hU  first)  in  which  be  asked  far 
the  names  of  other  Congressmen  who  had  In- 
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terviewed  Major  Rowe.  The  Nosslter  article  In 
The  Washington  Post  (quoted  above)  had 
nientloned  20  Congressional  interviews  with 
Major  Rowe  but  had  listed  only  eight  names. 

On  January  19,  1071,  Mr.  Branon  had  an- 
other telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Bur- 
nett in  which  he  asked  for  the  names  of  any 
servicemen  (in  addition  to  Major  Rowe)  who 
had  been  Interviewed  by  Mr.  Hubert,  such  as 
other  returned  prisoners  of  war,  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, or  members  of  the  Son  Tay  rescue 
team.  During  the  course  of  this  conversation, 
Mr.  Burnett  volunteered  a  description  of  Mr. 
Hebert's  extensive  prisoner  of  war  interests 
and  activities.  At  about  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  Mr.  Branon  made  simi- 
lar requests  to  Representative  Fisher  and  to 
the  press  aides  for  Representatives  Dickinson, 
Buchanan  and  Winn. 

There  was  no  effort  to  conceal  or  camou- 
flage the  subject  of  the  program  In  any  way. 
On  March  26,  1970,  Peter  Davis,  the  producer 
of  the  broadcast,  wrote  to  Daniel  Z.  Henkin, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Af- 
fairs), informing  him  that  "CBS  News  Is 
begliinlng  preparations  for  a  proposed  docu- 
mentary on  public  information  activities  in 
govermnent."  On  the  same  day,  similar  let- 
ters were  sent  to  Herbert  O.  Klein,  Director  of 
Communications  for  the  White  House;  Alvin 
Snyder,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  White  House;  Robert  J- 
McCloskey,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Press  Relations,  Department  ot  State;  and 
Michael  Collins.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs. 

By  the  end  of  May  1970,  six  sequences  deal- 
ing with  military  information  activities  and 
Involving  military  personnel  had  already 
been  filmed.  On  July  2,  1070,  Norman  Hatch, 
Chief,  Audio-Visual  Division,  Directorate  for 
Defense  Information,  circulated  a  memoran- 
dtim  to  27  DOD  personnel,  Including  the 
"Public  Affairs  Officer  for  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Legislative  Affairs)."  The 
subject  of  the  memorandum  was  "CBS  Docu- 
mentary on  OoTemmental  Information  Activ- 
ities." The  memorandum  said  in  part: 

"Mr.  Peter  Davis  and  a  staff  of  CBS  re- 
searchers are  develc^ing  a  television  special 
on  the  subject  of  public  information  activ- 
ities with  the  Department  of  Defense.  Ex- 
tensive research  and  some  filming  are  being 
carried  out  by  Davis  and  his  staff.  ITiis 
memorandum  is  offered  as  guidance  in  han- 
dling inquiries  or  requests  from  CBS  in  this 
effort.  All  information  officers  are  requested 
to  grant  Davis  or  his  representatives  normal 
press  courtesies  in  assisting  him  to  gather 
Information  about  DOD  information  services 
or  activities,  and  to  photograph  public  dis- 
plays, demonstrations,  briefings,  or  other  in- 
formation activities  that  are  open  to  the 
press,  within  limits  that  do  not  involve  Gov- 
ernment expense  or  serious  interference  with 
the  activity.  .  .  .  Some  of  Mr.  Davis'  staff 
working  on  this  project  Include  researchers 
Helen  Moed  and  Susan  Segllst  and  Mr.  James 
Brannen  (Braikon]." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  early  in  the  10- 
month  production  period,  and  before  Mr. 
Hubert's  office  deUvered  the  H6bert-Rowe  pro- 
gram to  CBS  News,  the  subject  matter  of  tbe 
broadcast  and  the  Identity  of  its  production 
staff  were  widely  known. 

Messrs.  Seabrooks  and  Branon,  the  CBS 
News  personnel  who  discussed  recorded  in- 
terviews with  the  offices  of  Mr.  Hubert  and  the 
other  Representatives  mentioned  by  him, 
state  fiatly  that  they  did  not,  at  any  time, 
represent  that  the  interviews  were  to  be  used 
In  a  POW  documentary.  On  the  contrary, 
they  state  they  disclosed  that  the  documen- 
tary was  concerned  with  the  public  relations 
activities  of  the  Pentagon.  In  the  light  of  the 
widespread  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
documentary  in  Washington,  at  the  Pentagon 
and  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
they  would  have  done  otherwise.  Months 
after  the  Rowe-H^ttert  program  was  delivered 
to  Mr.  Seabrooks,  Mr.  Branon  contacted  Mr. 
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Hebert's  office  and  the  offices  of  other  Repre- 
sentatives to  obtain  information  with  re- 
spect to  additional  Congressional  interviews 
with  Major  Rowe  and  other  military  person- 
nel, including  other  former  prisoners  of  war. 
It  is  at  this  point,  seemingly,  that  the  con- 
fusion began.  The  focus  on  additional  Rowe 
Interviews  and  other  POW  interviews  may 
well  have  been  the  genesis  of  the  misunder- 
standing wiilch  arose. 


VVHELCOMING   MAJOR  LEAGUE 
HOCKEY  TO  LONG  ISLAND 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    MXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  great  spiilt  and  traditions  of  that 
grand  CEinadian  Invention,  the  game  of 
ice  hockey,  which  is  moving  into  the  life 
of  all  America,  with  wild  exuberance  and 
furious  enthusiasm. 

As  a  Representative  from  Long  Island, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  the  inclusion  of  my 
area  in  the  world  of  major  league  hockey, 
by  recent  edict  of  the  National  Hockey 
League. 

It  is  a  great  moment  for  Long  Island, 
and  a  tribute  to  her  growing  significance 
in  the  overall  structure  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Refined  from  the  ancient  European 
game  of  bandy,  a  formless  free-for-all 
that  19th-century  Canadians  took  up  to 
ward  off  the  winter  cold,  ice  hockey  has 
become  a  hot  commodity,  commercially, 
over  the  past  decade.  Rival  leagues  are 
vying  for  the  right  to  produce  the  game 
in  major  population  centers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
National  Hockey  League  has  extended  its 
influence  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  appeal  of  the  game  is  electric  and 
contagious,  and  once  an  area  has  be- 
come involved  with  it,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  addiction.  In  Toronto,  the 
Maple  Leafs  of  the  National  Hockey 
League  have  filled  their  14,000-8eat  rink 
for  every  game  since  1946,  and  have  a 
waiting  list  a  mile  long  for  season  tickets. 

All  across  Canada,  each  Saturday  night 
from  October  to  April,  650,000  citizens — 
one  third  of  the  national  population — 
watch  National  Hockey  League  games  on 
television.  It  is  a  sacred  tribal  rite,  rapid- 
ly spreading  to  tribes  in  other  lands. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
no  hockey  players.  Today,  she  boasts 
500.000,  and  crowds  of  50,000  often 
pack  Moscow's  huge  opeu-air  rink,  at 
temperatures  of  30  below.  Second  only  to 
soccer  in  popularity  in  Sweden,  hockey 
has  become  the  game  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Finland.  When  the  World  Amateur 
Hockey  Tournament  was  held  in  Yugo- 
slavia a  few  years  ago,  most  of  the  impor- 
tant matches  were  sold  out  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. They  are  even  playing  hockey  in 
Mexico  and  Japan,  and  with  all-weather, 
artificial  ice  ranks  in  such  unfrozen 
places  a£  Memphis,  Tenn..  and  HousUxi. 
Tex. 

Of  all  team  sports,  hockey  is  perhaps 
the  roughest.  When  two  teams  square  off, 
each  armed  with  curved  hickory  sticks 
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and  Intent  on  firing  the  flat,  vulcanized 
nibber  puck  Into  the  other's  goal,  the 
action  la  usually  violent.  AcconUWyi 
there  are  rules  against  slashing,  tripping, 
punching,  and  such.  If  a  player's  offense 
is  noticed  by  the  referee,  he  is  banished 
to  a  penalty  box  for  2  minutes  or  more, 
and  his  team  miist  play  shorthanded. 
While  team  owners  often  deplore  rough 
play  and  fisticuffs,  the  fans  are  enter- 
tained by  them.  A  Toronto  ofiQclal  ob- 
served after  one  rousing  brawl: 

If  we  don't  stamp  out  that  sort  of  thing, 
we'll  have  to  print  more  tickets. 

Easy  to  understand,  hockey  is  possibly 
the  hardest  of  all  sports  to  master.  A  big- 
league  player  needs  speed,  split-second 
reflexes,  agility,  balance,  and  strength — 
plus  an  instinct  known  as  "hockey 
sense."  Above  all — in  the  manner  of 
knights  of  old — he  must  shrink  not  from 
pain  or  the  sight  of  blood.  A  true  pro- 
fessional in  the  hockey  game  can  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  stitch-marks  in  his  face 
and  by  his  pearly  dentures. 

As  recently  as  15  years  ago,  the  great 
mass  of  players  in  the  National  Hockey 
League  were  Canadians  and  the  number 
of  Americans  totaled  exactly  one.  As  of 
today,  the  number  of  Americans  is  con- 
siderable and  Europe  is  represented  as 
well.  As  the  game's  excitement  continues 
to  spread,  the  day  may  come  when  we 
win  see  a  truly  world  playoff  for  the 
Stanley  Cup,  the  73-year-old  NaUonal 
Hockey  League  championship  bowl.  If 
a  cup  playoff  should  ever  pit  the  Rus- 
sians against  our  pros,  or  the  Canadians, 
it  probably  would  not  qualify  as  a  re- 
placement for  Brotherhood  Week.  For 
the  Soviets  play,  in  the  words  of  Sports 
Illustrated,  "as  though  the  future  of  the 
Communist  world  depends  on  their 
sticks  and  blades." 

And  so  it  is  for  hockey  players  every- 
where. It  Is  a  game  seemingly  of  life 
and  death,  a  game  of  fury  and  of  pas- 
sion, and  a  game  that  in^ires  the  audi- 
ence wherever  it  appears. 

As  a  Representative  from  Long  Island, 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  welcome  to  our 
front  yard  the  glories  of  this  enter- 
prise. We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the 
National  Hockey  League  and  to  our  own 
team,  tind  wish  them  the  best  of  all  ixm- 
Blble  success  to  their  collective  endeavors. 


CAREFUL  STUDY  OP  VALUE-ADDED 
TAX  NEEDED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers have  recently  reported  that  a 
value-added  tax  may  be  proposed  by  the 
admlnlstratioQ  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Imposition  oCsuch  a  tax  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made  more  necessary  to 
the  admixiistratlon  because  of  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  corporate  tax  cuts  con- 
tained in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  The 
individiial  taxpayer  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  make  up  for  this  tax  give-away 
to  a  special  group  of  taxpayers.  The  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars  given  away  to  a  few  spe- 
cial taxpayers  will  have  to  be  collected 
from  all  of  the  taxpayers  when  we  come 
to  our  senses  after  the  politics  of  1972. 

A  value-added  tax  Is  essentially  a  na- 
tional sales  tax.  It  is  a  regressive  tax 
which  taxes  consumption  of  goods  rather 
than  income  accmnulation.  It  is  a  tax 
which  completely  disregards  the  ability 
of  the  taxpayer  to  contribute  his  fair 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  valuable  for  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  following  two  articles, 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  17, 
1969,  and  from  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  of  November-December  1970. 
When  former  Assistant  Secretary  Stan- 
ley Surrey  and  an  editorial  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  both  caution  against  im- 
position of  this  new  tax,  I  feel  we  in  Con- 
gress should  study  the  proposal  care- 
fully. I  enclose  both  of  those  articles  for 
the  RzcoRo. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  17,  1969) 
A  Tax  of  DtrBious  Valtjs 
Since  the  Pederal  tax  structure  Is  far 
from  flawless.  It's  probably  healthy  that  there 
Is  talk  of  sweeping  revision.  One  current 
proposal,  however,  seemA  to  us  to  be  of 
limited  merit. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  U.S.  Institute  a 
"value-added  tax."  of  the  sort  now  Imposed 
by  Prance.  Oermany  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries. In  general,  the  Idea  Is  simply  that  each 
businessman  pays  a  tax  on  the  value  that 
his  operations  added  to  a  product.  Since  It 
would  add  up  to  a  percentage  of  the  price  of 
the  product.  It  Is,  In  other  words,  a  variant 
of  a  general  national  sales  tax. 

At  the  moment  the  value-added  levy  Is 
being  urged  by  a  number  of  economists  and 
businessmen  and  has  been  getting  at  least 
some  consideration  In  the  councils  of  the 
Federal  Government.  A  strong  plea  for  VAT 
Is  advanced  by  Richard  W.  Lindholm.  dean 
of  the  University  of  Oregon's  Graduate  School 
of  Management  and  Business,  in  the  Tax 
Foundation's  Tax  Review. 

As  Professor  Lindholm  points  out,  a  value- 
added  tax  would  make  is  possibile  to  reduce 
Income  tax  burdens  for  IXDth  individuals  and 
corporationa.  There's  more  than  a  little 
question,  though,  whether  any  such  sub- 
stitution of  tax  sources  would  be  politically 
possible,  even  U  It  were  economically 
desirable. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  U.S.  tax  theory  la 
firmly  wedded  to  at  least  some  progreeslvlty — 
In  other  words,  a  system  that  bases  taxes  on 
the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay.  The  system 
doesnt  work  quite  as  Intended  (witness  the 
current  Administration  proposal  to  assure 
that  the  very  wealthy  pay  at  least  some  tax) 
but  the  Idea  remains  durable  despite  faulty 
Implementation.  And  the  value-added  levy 
plainly  isn't  progressive,  since  the  amount 
It  added  to  prices  would  not  vary  with  the 
Incomes  of  the  purchasers. 

Profeesor  Lindholm  sees  this  "neutraiity" 
M  a  virtue.  If  the  Government  wants  to 
grant  special  favon  to  unproHtable  businesses 
or  the  poor,  he  notes.  It  can  do  so  In  other 
ways.  Yet  even  If  this  political  obstacle  were 
oneicome.  the  case  for  the  value-added  tax 
would  not  be  especially  i>erBuaslve. 

One  of  the  weaker  arguments  for  the  levy 
Is  that  It  appears  to  be  workable  In  Europe. 
But  many  European  nattons  long  have  leaned 
heavily  <»  Indirect,  sales-type  taxes — not  be- 
cause they  think  such  levies  are  neoeesarliy 
best  but  because  they  have  so  much  tn>utale 
impoetng,  and  c(41ectlng,  Income  taxes.  Tfte 
suoeees  ot  the  U.S.  self-assesBment  Income 
tax  still  astonishes  many  Europeans. 
Anothw  argument  is  that  Eiiropean  na- 
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tlons  can  rebate  VAT  to  exporters  and  im- 
poee  it  on  imports;  the  tax  thus  allows  them 
to  systematlcaUy  subsidize  exports  and  penal- 
ize Imports.  The  contention  Is  that  a  US 
value-added  levy  woiUd  put  this  country  on 
an  equal  competitive  footing — it  would  ner- 
mit  the  U.S.  to  retaliate. 

One  trouble  with  that  Is  the  Europeans  In 
all  probability  would  not  regard  the  new 
competiuve  footing  as  equal;  they  might  very 
well  take  added  steps  to  discriminate  sgalnst 
Import*  from  the  U.S.  and  In  favor  of  their 
own  exports,  touching  off  a  new  war  of  pro- 
tectionism. If  the  U.S.  la  truly  Interested  In 
free  trade.  It  should  Instead  continue  trying 
to  get  Europe  to  minimize  its  dlscrimlnatorv 
use  of  VAT.  "«wry 

Whatever  happens  to  that  effort.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  the  US.  to  adopt  a  new  na- 
tional  tax  system  solely  to  aid  Its  exports 
which  after  all  account  for  only  about  5% 
of  its  Gross  National  Product.  The  overriding 
consideration  should  be  how  any  such  sys- 
tem fits  the  nation's  domestic  situation. 

In  the  domestic  economy,  the  value-added 
tax  doesnt  look  especially  attractive.  It's  true 
that  VAT  would  permit  an  Income  tax  re- 
duction, but  It  would  by  no  means  assure  it; 
unfortunately,  governments  with  rising  reve- 
nues from  new  sources  have  a  way  of  finding 
all  sorts  of  new  expenditures.  It's  probably 
also  true,  as  Professor  Lindholm  says,  that 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  value-added 
levy  are  simnountable.  But  the  difficulties 
exist,  and  they  would  further  complicate  a 
vastly  complicated  tax  law. 

VAT.  moreover,  Is  in  a  way  a  hidden  tax, 
which  usually  would  be  paid  by  consumers 
in  the  prices  of  products.  As  such,  it  might 
be  leas  subject  to  public  control  than  Income 
levies  and  even  the  usual  reUU  sales  taxes, 
which  are  so  painfully  visible  to  everyone. 

Speaking  of  reteU  sales  levies,  the  value- 
added  tax  would  be  a  major  Invasion  of  a 
revenue  area  that  now  Is  largely  the  province 
of  state  and  local  governments.  Even  with 
their  present  tax  sources,  many  states  and 
localities  are  leaning  ever  harder  on  Wash- 
ington, and  VAT  could  further  weaken  their 
economic  viability. 

The  Federal  tax  system  siirely  should  con- 
tinue to  be  discussed  and  debated.  AU  things 
considered,  however,  VAT  seems  a  tax  of 
dubious  value. 

(Prom  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 

November-December  1970] 

Value-Added    Tax:    Thx    Case    Against 

(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 

rOREWORD 

In  stating  the  case  against  the  VA  tax.  this 
expert  on  taxation  argues  that  the  adoption 
of  this  regressive  tax  would  not  only  worsen 
our  present  domestic  tax  situation,  but  also 
fall  to  bring  us  any  significant  International 
trade  advantages.  He  further  says:  "There 
is  no  need  for  the  United  States,  with  an  al- 
ready effectively  functioning  retaU  sales  tax 
structure  at  the  sUte  level,  to  have  at  the 
federal  level  a  value-added  structure  that 
collects.  In  more  complex  fashion,  the 
amounts  which  could  otherwise  be  ooUected 
vmder  a  retail  sales  tax." 

Mr.  Surrey  Is  the  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  he  teaches  taxation.  Prom  1961  to  1969, 
he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  T&x 
Policy  In  the  VB.  Treasury  Department. 

Writers  of  tax  articles  have  recently  found 
a  new  topic  for  discussion— or  what  they 
appear  to  Indicate  is  a  new  topic — namely, 
"Should  the  United  States  have  a  value- 
added  tax?"  The  question,  when  so  phrased, 
does  appear  to  be  a  new  one,  since  most 
readers  do  not  know  what  a  value-added  tax 
Is  and  are  led  to  believe  It  Is  a  novel  form 
of  taxation.  But  tf  the  question  were  phrased 
more  accurately  u,  "Should  the  Ublted 
SUtes  adopt  a  national  sales  tax?"  the  reader 
would  at  once  be  on  familiar  ground. 
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This  question  has  been  discussed  for  four 
decades  or  more  In  the  United  States — and 
the  answer  has  been  consistently  In  the  nega- 
tive. A  value-added  tax  is  just  a  general 
retail  sales  tax  collected  in  a  different  way. 

It  is  Interesting  that  advocates  of  the 
value-added  tax  generally  go  out  of  their  way 
to  avoid  mentioning  this.  Indeed,  articles 
urging  the  VA  tax  are  written  without  once 
using  the  words  "sales  taxation"  or  "retail 
sales  tax."  Many  other  people,  however,  such 
as  public  finance  experts  and  the  Europeans 
who  have  such  taxes,  are  quite  clear  on  the 
sales  tax  classification  of  the  value-added  tax. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  In  once  again  de- 
bating a  question  we  have  considered  a  num- 
ber of  times  before  In  the  United  States.  Any 
tax  system  must  constantly  face  up  to  con- 
tinued scrutiny.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
maintain  our  perspective  In  talking  about  a 
value-added  tax,  and  constantly  keep  In 
mind  that  it  Is  no  more  than  one  way  of  col- 
lecting a  retail  sales  tax. 

Moreover,  and  this  Is  Important,  we  should 
recognize  that  many  who  wish  to  add  a  na- 
tional sales  tax  to  our  tax  system  hope  to 
find  a  new  and  stronger  urgency  for  their 
position  by  pushing  this  variant  of  the  usual 
retail  sales  tax  under  a  name  that  is  gen- 
erally novel  to  our  ears  and,  even  more  sig- 
nificant, that  does  not  reveal  Its  basic  char- 
acter. "They  also  seek  thereby  to  capitalize 
on  the  current  wave  of  adoption  of  value- 
added  taxes  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

Let  us,  therefore,  first  look  at  that  back- 
ground and  see  how  a  VA  tax  functions.  Then 
In  succeeding  sections,  I  shall  dlscvtss  the 
domestic  and  International  considerations, 
and  present  my  judgment  that  the  United 
States  should  not  adopt  a  national  sales  tax 
and  that,  in  any  event,  the  typical  retail 
sales  tax  is  preferable  to  the  value-added  tax 
variation. 

VA  TAX  BACKGROTTND 

What  Is  new  In  the  world  today  is  that  the 
European  countries  are  In  the  process  of 
adopting  value-added  taxes.  Prance  has  had 
one  since  1954;  Demnark  adopted  one  in 
1967;  Germany  adopted  one  In  1968;  The 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Belgium,  In  1969; 
Norway,  In  1970;  and  so  on.  But  a  word  of 
perspective  Is  In  order. 

All  of  these  countries  have  for  many  years 
had  a  national  sales  tax  of  one  form  or  an- 
other, usually  the  Inefficient  tiirnover  tax. 
The  main  topic  for  them,  therefore,  was  not 
whether  to  have  a  national  sales  tax.  Rather, 
In  seeking  to  replace  the  undesirable  turn- 
over taxes  and  to  harmonize  their  tax  sys- 
letos  under  the  Europecm  Economic  Com- 
munity, the  cozislderatlon  was  whether  they 
should  adopt  the  VA  form  of  sales  taxation 
or  some  other  form  of  sales  tax  as  the  com- 
mon denominator. 

For  reasons  growing  out  of  their  political 
and  tax  histories,  which  In  some  countries 
involved  the  inabUity  to  effectively  collect  a 
mass  income  tax,  they  had  already  cbosen  to 
utilize  high-rate  sales  taxes.  The  significant 
point  is  that  they  were  concerned  with  the 
subtoplc — namely,  the  form  of  a  sales  tax 
which  would  be  superior  to  the  turnover  tax 
and  would  achieve  harmonization — and  not 
the  main  topic:  Should  there  be  a  sales  tax 
at  all?  They  had  answered  that  question,  as 
I  have  said,  many  years  before,  for  their 
national  sales  taxes  go  back  at  least  to  post- 
World  War  I  days.  As  for  the  present,  they 
are  choosing  the  value-added  tax,  partly  for 
political  reasons  and  partly  because  of 
worries  about  collection  problems  under  the 
retail  sales  tax.  I  shall  present  more  on  thU 
point  later. 

How  it  works 

We  all  know  what  a  retail  sales  tax  Is — 44 
of  our  states  and  some  of  our  cities  have  this 
tax.  We  also  know  what  a  wholesale  sales  tax 
w^  and  what  a  manufacturer's  sales  tax  Is. 
What,  then,  Is  a  value-added  tax?  A  VA  tax 
«  merely  a  different  method  of  collecting  a 
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retail  sales  tax.  Moreover,  It  is  a  more  com- 
plex method.  Using  the  recent  German  tax  as 
a  model — and  that  is  the  type  urged  for 
adoption  in  the  United  States — let  us  see 
how  a  VA  tax  works. 

The  German  tax  is  Impoeed  at  an  11  '^l  rate 
on  almost  all  sales  of  goods  (and  some  serv- 
ices) by  any  business.  Take  the  case  of  a 
manufacturing  con>pany:  it  applies  an  ll'~, 
rate  to  Its  total  sales  to  find  the  preliminary 
tax  due.  Prom  this,  the  company  subtracts 
the  11 't  taxes  it  has  paid  on  its  purchases; 
the  net  Is  payable  to  the  government. 

In  essence,  the  tax  is  computed  on  the 
value-SMlded  by  the  manufacturer,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  between  the  values 
of  the  company's  total  sales  and  its  total  pur- 
chases. The  latter  Includes  all  components, 
either  as  raw  materials  or  semiprocessed 
goods;  capital  goods,  such  as  plant  machinery 
and  equipment;  goods  used  up  in  manufac- 
ture; business  furniture;  and  so  forth.  The 
manufacturing  company,  of  course,  bills  its 
wholesale  customers  for  the  11%  tax  on  the 
sales  price  of  the  articles  it  sells,  just  as  it 
was  earlier  billed  11%  on  its  purchases  from 
suppliers.  The  tax  is  invoiced  separately  on 
all  sales  and  is  thus  not  hidden  in  the  sales 
price. 

The  process  is  repeated  at  the  wholesale 
stage — the  wholesaling  company  pays  the 
government  11%  of  its  sales,  less  the  taxes 
the  company  has  paid  previously  on  its  pur- 
chases, and  then  bills  the  1 1  %  tax  to  Its  cus- 
tomers. No  pyramiding  should  occur  with 
the  VA  tax — In  contrast  to  the  turnover  form 
of  sales  tax — since  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
wholesaling  company  are  kept  apart  from  the 
price  of  the  goods  It  purchased,  and  it  can 
subtract  this  tax  cost.  The  process  Is  repeat- 
ed onoe  again  at  the  retail  stage,  with  the 
retailer  charging  its  ctistomers  for  the  11% 
tax. 

The  process  ends  there  if  the  retail  sale  Is 
for  personal  consiunption,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  family  automobile,  household  furniture, 
clothing,  and  food.  But  If  the  article  is  pur- 
chased for  use  in  a  business — say,  a  company 
automobile  or  office  desk — the  process  begins 
again,  and  the  company  subtracts  the  tax 
on  the  car  or  desk  from  the  taxes  it  collects 
on  its  sales. 

There  Is  one  additional  important  facet  to 
note.  Under  the  German  system,  the  tax 
payment  is  due  each  month.  Su^xjee,  then, 
that  a  company  has  paid  more  tax  on  Its 
purchases  than  It  has  collected  on  Its  sales 
to  custtxners  (e.g.,  sales  may  be  slow.  In 
that  case,  the  government  makes  a  refund 
of  any  excess  tax  paid  in  any  given  month; 
thtis  the  cost  of  carrying  the  value-added 
tax  Is  not  borne  by  the  company  beyond  a 
month  or  two. 

All  this  clearly  adds  up  in  economic  effect 
and  intended  result  to  an  11%  retail  sales 
tax  on  personal  consumption.  The  11%  VA 
levy  is  designed  to  be  passed  all  along  the 
processing  line  to  the  consumer  who  buys 
from  a  retailer  and  is  left  with  the  tax.  The 
117o  tax  is  not  intended  to  enter  Into  the 
price  structure  imtll  the  final  sale.  Prior  to 
that  time,  It  Is  a  tax  Item  that  accompanies 
each  sale,  it  is  kept  separate  on  the  books, 
and  It  Is  so  Indicated.  If  the  tax  Item  is  not 
promptly  moved  along  the  business  chain, 
the  gfovenunent  refunds  the  amount 
promptly. 

(Economists  refer  to  this  form  of  value- 
added  tax  as  a  consumption  typte.  It  is  the 
fcxm  used  by  all  European  countries  that 
have  adopted  the  tax.  There  are  other 
forma — for  example,  the  income  type,  which 
allows  only  depreciation  of  a  producer's 
capital  goods  purchased  and  has  the  effect  of 
a  proportic»ial  Income  tax.  But  the  con- 
sumption type  Is  the  one  that  advocates  of  a 
value-added  tax  have  In  mind  for  the  United 
States.) 

The  obvious  question  that  one  familiar 
with  an  effective  retail  sales  tax  would  ask  Is: 
"Should  the  government   bother  with  the 
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preliminary  steps  when  it  can  get  the  final 
ll^r  tax  at  retail?"  The  response  Is  presump- 
tively, "Don't  bother  with  the  preliminaries 
that  occur  under  a  value-added  tax;  just  have 
the  retail  sales  tax."  Indeed,  this  was  the 
reply  given  by  the  Canadian  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Taxation,  which  did  pose  the  ques- 
tion for  itself.  I  shall  return  later  to  this 
aspect. 

DOMESTIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

Against  the  preceding  background,  we  can 
return  to  the  main  question  I  posed  at  the 
outset  of  this  article:  Should  the  United 
States  adopt  a  national  sales  tax?  Proponents 
of  this  tax  have  followed  two  courses.  One  is 
to  argue  that  we  should  have  a  sales  tax 
right  away,  and  it  should  be  substituted  for 
part  of  the  present  income  tax,  usually  the 
corporation  income  tax.  The  other  course  is 
to  assert  that  if,  as  a  nation,  we  decide  to 
increase  our  tax  payments,  the  sales  tax 
should  be  utilized  to  raise  the  additional 
revenues. 

AVhile,  in  the  eyes  of  sales  tax  proponents, 
these  two  courses  of  action  embody  the  view 
that  the  VA  tax  is  clearly  superior  to  all  other 
taxes,  in  part  the  courses  raise  separate  is- 
sues. Let  us  first  consider  the  substitution 
of  a  sales  tax  for  part  of  the  corporate  tax. 

Substituting  a  sales  tax 

A  1  ''P  national  retail  sales  tax  would  yield 
about  $5  billion.  Similarly,  six  percentage 
points  of  the  corporate  income  tax  would 
yield  about  the  same  revenue.  Hence  should 
we,  for  example,  reduce  our  48%  corporate 
Income  tax  to  about  30% — proponents  of  a 
value-added  tax  do  not  say  how  much  of  a 
substitution  they  desire — and  make  up  the 
$15  billion  loss  of  revenue  through  a  3%  sales 
tax?  What  would  the  United  States  gain 
through  this  change? 

Aspect  of  neutrality:  Certain  virtues  are 
claimed  for  the  value-added  tax  in  the  name 
of  "neutrality."  There  is  no  such  thing,  how- 
ever, as  a  really  neutral  tax;  some  trans- 
actions or  people  must  In  the  end  be  taxed 
and  not  others. 

The  VA  tax  is  said  to  be  neutral  because  it 
applies  in  the  same  way  to  all  types  of  busi- 
ness. Thus  the  tax  is  said  to  be  a  cost  for 
every  business — whether  a  business  makes  or 
loses  money,  whether  efficient  or  Inefficient 
whether  in  corporate  form  or  proprietorship 
form,  whether  lat>or-intensive  or  capital-in- 
tensive, whether  debt-financed  or  equity-fi- 
nanced, and  so  on.  We  are  left  with  the 
impression  that  here  is  a  reaUy  neutral  tax 
imposed  on  businesses  which  we  are  sub- 
stituting for  the  corporate  Income  tax. 

But  this  just  is  not  so.  The  value-added 
tax  is  neutral  as  to  businesses  because  It 
does  not  spply  to  businesses;  rather.  It  Is  a 
retail  sales  tax  on  the  consumers  of  goods 
and  services,  and  not  a  tax  on  the  producers 
or  sellers  of  goods  and  services.  Fot  the  busi- 
ness sector,  the  neutrality  of  the  VA  tax 
simply  means  the  neutrality  of  the  nontax- 
payer,  because  it  casts  the  business  firm  in 
the  role  of  a  collector  of  taxes  from  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Nor  should  we  view  a  VA  tax  as  a  neutral 
tax  on  consumers.  A  VA  tax  would  be  neu- 
tral only  If  It  taxed  all  consumer  goods  and 
services  at  the  same  rate.  But  no  such  tax 
actually  exists  in  Euix^ie,  and  none  would 
exist  here.  The  French  tax,  for  example,  has 
four  rates:  a  normal  rate;  an  increased  rate 
for  luxury  items;  an  Intermediate  rate  for 
certain  utilities,  such  as  ho^ltal  care  and 
some  food  stuffs;  and  a  reduced  rate  for 
widely  consumed  foods,  tourist  hotels,  and 
so  forth.  The  German  tax  has  two  rates — 
a  general  117c  rate  and  a  5.5%  rate  for  most 
agricultural  products — and  other  countries 
generally  also  have  at  least  two  rates. 

Some  systems  exempt  food,  and  many  ex- 
empt a  large  variety  of  services,  financial  ac- 
tivities (banking  and  insurance),  news- 
papers,  nonprofit  Institutions    (schools  and 
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governinents  themselves),  aud  so  on.  Some 
tovor  amaU  buslneaaes.  Other  syBtems  avoid 
<Uffereiitlal  ntM,  but  reduce  the  tax  base  for 
certain  sectors  of  the  economy  (e.g.,  con- 
struction) by  taxing  only  a  percentage  of  the 
■alea  price.  The  list  of  separate  rates,  differ- 
entlala,  exclusions,  and  discriminations  Is 
•ndleas.  No  mass  tax  can  be  a  simple,  neu- 
tral tax,  as  anyone  acquainted  with  a  state 
retail  tax  will  agree,  and  a  value-added  tax  is 
more  complex  than  a  retail  tax. 

Advocates  arguments:  Some  supporters  of  a 
VA  tax  say  that  the  UrUted  States  should 
derive  a  larger  portion  of  Its  revenue  from 
indirect  taxes — that  U,  from  sales  taxes.  This 
argxmient  Is  usually  asaocUted  with  the  Idea 
that  substituting  a  tax  on  sales  to  raise  part 
of  the  revenue  now  provided  by  the  corporate 
Income  tax  would  stimulate  economic  growth 
through  enhancement  ot  investment  in  cor- 
porate equity.  Foreign  tax  systems  are  often 
cited  as  evidence  to  support  this  view. 

But  if  one  looks  at  the  components  of  the 
tax  systems  of  various  industrialized  nations 
over  a  period  of  time  and  relates  th«n  to 
the  growth  rate  of  their  economies,  there 
seems  to  be  no  observable  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  We  have  been  doing  pretty 
well  In  the  United  States  in  the  last  decade, 
and  we  do  not  have  a  national  sales  tax. 

Arguments  as  to  the  "fairness"  of  taxing 
corporate  Income  will  continue  so  long  as 
there  Is  a  corporation  tax.  Far  be  It  from  me 
to  deny  that  a  separate  tax  on  corporate  prof- 
Its  does  not  have  distributional  and  Incentive 
effects.  It  does,  but  so  does  every  tax,  and 
some  of  these  effects  could  be  corrected  by 
appropriate  revisions  in  our  corporate  tax 
rules.  The  real  question  Is  whether  there  are 
advantages  to  corporate  profits  taxation 
which  offset  the  disadvantages.  I  believe 
there  are. 

The  history  of  corporate  income  taxation 
In  this  and  other  industrialized  nations  has 
shown  that  there  Is  a  significant  tax-paying 
catMvkillty  inherent  in  the  corporate  struc- 
ture. Moreover,  many  approve  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  corporate  tax  by  income  classes. 
And  the  taxation  of  corporations  and  their 
dividends  hardly  seems  to  put  a  damper  on 
the  long-run  advantages  that  Investors  find 
in  corporate  equities.  Some  econ<»&ists,  of 
course,  would  like  to  see  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  integrated  with  the  individual  in- 
come tax — by  regarding  the  corporate  tax  as 
a  preliminary  wltlibolding  tax  on  sharehold- 
ers and  the  latter  taxed  on  their  shares  of 
all  corporate  income — and  capital  gains  made 
fully  taxable  on  an  accrual  basis  as  far  as 
possible;  but  this  is  a  step  which  te  rarely 
urged  by  advocates  of  a  VA  tax. 

If  we  desire  to  adjust  our  Income  tax 
structure  to  tilt  It,  or  rebalance  It,  or  what 
you  will,  ao  as  to  favor  Investment,  there  are 
ways  to  accomplish  this  (e.g..  Investment 
credit)  without  having  to  resort  to  an  en- 
tire new  tax. 

Inasmuch  as  proponents  of  a  VA  tax 
tot  the  United  States  ao  often  refer  to  the 
tax  systems  of  foreign  countries  as  model 
for  the  iiae  of  indirect  taxes,  I  wonder  why. 
If  they  are  so  worried  about  the  level  of  our 
corporate  tax,  they  so  conveniently  Ignore 
the  corporate  tax  rates  In  those  cotintrtea. 
Heavy  reliance  of  a  country  on  Indirect  tax- 
ation docs  not  mean  low  corporate  rates. 

For  example,  both  Oetmany  and  France 
have  a  rate  of  over  50%  on  luuUstrtbuted  cor- 
porate profits,  and  the  United  Kingdom's  rate 
is  in  the  40%  bracket.  The  experience  of  VS. 
companies  with  International  operations  and 
U.S.  Treasury  data  on  the  foreign  tax  credit 
Indicate  that  the  effective  rate  of  European 
corporate  income  taxes  generally  is  quite 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Unltad  SUtea. 

Moreover,  It  Is  on  top  of  these  high  cor- 
porate rates  that  Suropean  eountrlM  have 
their  ralue-added  taxes,  also  at  high  rates. 
Thus  the  top  Ft«nch  rate  Is  38%;  the  Swed- 
ish rate,  16«;  and  the  Ocrauui  rate,  11%. 
No  European  country  has  redoced  ita  oorpo- 
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rate   tax   as  a  result   of  having   adopted   a 
value-added  tax. 

I  thxis  can  find  no  persuasive  reasons  to 
shift  from  the  corporate  tax — or  any  other 
existing  tax — to  a  national  sales  tax.  The 
Conference  Report  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  and  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  1964,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Role 
of  rnrect  and  Indirect  Taxes  In  the  Federal 
Revenue  System,"  ends  with  the  same  con- 
clusion: "It  is  hard,  then,  to  find  much  sup- 
port for  more  reliance  on  Indirect  taxation  In 
the  record  of  the  conference,  even  though 
some  participants  came,  and  left,  with  a  dis- 
position toward  this  view." » 

Detractors'  ohjectUms:  There  are  a  number 
of  persuasive  reasons  against  a  shift  from 
the  corporate  tax  to  a  sales  tax.  It  would 
mean  the  substitution  of  a  regressive  tax  for 
a  progressive  tax.  and  on  equity  grounds  this 
would  be  a  distinct  step  backward.  A  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Study  contrasts  the  distri- 
bution of  consimaer  expenditures  as  a  per- 
centage of  income  with  the  distribution  of 
corporate  dividends,  also  as  a  percentage  of 
InccMne.'  Consider: 

The  consumer  expenditures  range  down- 
ward from  over  100%  of  Income  In  the  lowest 
brackets  to  80%  at  the  $10,000-to-»15,000 
level,  and  62^c  In  the  brackets  over  J15,000. 
The  dividends  hover  around  0.6%  to  0.7% 
of  Income  until  the  »10,000-to-$15,000 
bracket,  where  they  are  1.9%,  while  In  the 
over-$l5,000  bracket  they  are  6.7%. 

The  groups  under  $10,000  accounted  for 
82.5%  of  overall  consumer  expenditures,  but 
only  29.3%  of  the  total  dividends. 

The  groups  over  »15,000,  which  Included 
only  2^^;.  of  the  consumer  units  In  the  coun- 
try, made  6.7%  of  the  expenditures  but  re- 
ceived 41.6%   of  the  dividends. 

The  value-added  tax  Is  levied  on  the  con- 
sumer expenditures,  whereas  the  corporate 
tax,  In  effect,  reaches  the  dividends.  If  one 
believes  in  progresslvtty  in  our  federal  tax 
system,  one  would  oppose  the  substitution  of 
the  VA  tax  for  the  corporate  tax. 

Proponents  of  the  VA  tax  seek  to  meet 
this  objection  in  several  ways.  One  course 
Is  to  argue  that  the  corporate  tax  Itself  is 
shifted  forward,  so  no  change  In  regresslvlty 
would  be  Involved. 

(This  argument  assumes  that  on  reduction 
of  the  corporate  tax  there  would  be  pro- 
tanto,  a  deshifting  which,  coupled  with  the 
effect  on  prices  of  the  value-added  tax,  would 
leave  prices  unchanged.  However,  the  de- 
shifting  is  a  result  one  oould  well  be  skepti- 
cal about,  even  If  one  felt  that  there  had 
been  some  previous  shifting  of  the  corporate 
tax.  If  there  is  no  deshifUng,  then  the  price 
structure  wlU  of  course  rise  with  the  im- 
position of  the  value-added  tax.) 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  Incidence  of 
the  corporate  tax  are  very  involved,  and 
economists  are  in  varying  stages  of  disagree- 
ment on  the  theoretical  arguments  and 
statistical  analysis.  But  if  they  were  put  to 
the  crucial  and  operative  question,  "What 
shotild  a  leglslatOT,  In  deciding  how  to  vote 
on  tax  Issues,  asstime  as  to  who  bears  the 
corporate  tax?"  I  beUeve  most  economlata 
would  answer,  "The  legislator  shall  assume 
the  tax  Is  borne  by  the  shareholders."  Fur- 
ther, If  put  to  the  same  form  of  question  on 
a  retail  sales  tax,  or  a  VA  tax,  I  beUeve  they 
would  answer,  "The  legislator  should  as- 
sume the  tax  Is  borne  by  the  consumer." 

Another  course  of  the  proponents  of  a  VA 
tax  is  to  seek  to  minimize  the  regresslvlty 
effect,  either  by  raising  income  tax  exemp- 
tions  and   increasing   welfare  payments,  or 

» Role  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes  in  the 
Federal  Revenue  System  (Prlncrton,  Prince- 
ton UnlT«r*ty  Preas,  1004),  p.  S13. 

•Bureau  of  Labor  SUttetlca,  Survey  of 
Consumer  Expertditures.  1960-1961,  "Supple- 
ment 8 — Part  A  to  BIi3  Report  No.  337-03  " 
May  19M. 
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by  granting  exemptions  from  the  sales  tax- 
say,  for  food.  Perhs^  the  burden  of  a  VA 
tax  on  the  very  poor  can  be  moderated  in 
this  way.  But  the  VA  tax.  Including  the 
added  load  of  the  Increased  welfare  pay- 
ments, must  be  paid — and  It  wUl  be  paid 

through  a  shift  of  the  tax  burden  from  the 
upi)er  to  lower  brackets. 

A  third  course  Is  to  acknowledge  some 
increase  in  regresslvlty,  but  to  consider  this 
disadvantage  outweighed  by  the  ptvported 
advantages  of  the  tax  In  fostering  economic 
growth  and  giving  corporate  investors  more 
"reasonable"  tax  treatment.  However,  this 
defense  Is  only  as  good  as  those  purported 
advantages,  and  they.  In  my  view,  do  not 
carry  the  needed  weight. 

In  the  end.  the  arguments  ccme  down  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  advocate  a 
VA  tax  simply  have  a  distinctly  lower  regard 
for  progresslvlty  and  tax  equity  as  facton  in 
shaping  a  tax  system. 

The  substitution  of  a  sales  tax  would  cause 
prices  of  consumer  goods  to  rise,  which  is 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  Ux.  This  rise 
In  price  would,  in  all  likelihood,  set  off  a 
round  of  wage  Increases  as  the  price  index 
rose,  and  thus  the  substitution  of  the  tax 
would  have  an  Inflationary  potential.  The 
addition  of  a  new  mass  federal  tax  also  would 
have  Its  costs  in  taxpayer  compliance  and 
IRS  administration.  A  proposal  for  a  value- 
added  tax  would  Involve  a  political  and  legis- 
lative battle  of  the  flrst  order.  The  country 
would  not  be  well  served  by  provoking  such 
a  batUe  for  a  tax  that  has  so  Uttle  to  offer  to 
our  tax  system. 

Raising  additional  revenue 
Let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done  If  the  country  decides  that  addi- 
tional revenue  should  be  raised.  The  previous 
discussion  Indicates  that  a  national  sales  tax 
should  not  be  the  flrst  measure  to  turn  to 
for  the  additional  funds.  Recently,  »10  bil- 
lion In  additional  taxes  was  raised  by  a  10% 
income  tax  surcharge  without  any  adverse 
consequences  or  administrative  problems. 
This  Indicates  that,  if  additional  revenue  U 
needed,  the  first  course  should  be  to  raise 
Income  tax  rates  to  higher  levels. 

Along  with  this  should  come  further  steps 
toward  reforming  the  Income  tax.  Target 
areas  could  include  a  stronger  mlnlmtmi  In- 
come tax,  income  taxation  of  appreciated 
capital  assets  at  death,  withholding  on  divi- 
dends and  Interest,  elimination  of  the  maxl- 
miun  tax  on  earned  Income,  wringing  out 
the  "tax  water"  In  our  tax  preference  sub- 
sidies (state  and  local  bonds,  real  est&te,  (ril 
exploration,  timber,  farm  losses),  and 
strengthening  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws. 

Thus,  given  the  revenue  Increase  Mkely  to 
be  needed — If  It  is  Indeed  needed — for  eco- 
nomic stabilization  reasons  or  voted  by  Con- 
gress for  expenditure  purposes,  we  would  not 
be  faced  with  the  question  of  whether  we 
were  using  our  existing  tax  system  beyond 
safe  limits,  and  a  new  mass  tax  would  thus 
not  be  reqtiired.  Moreover,  and  I  shall  con- 
sider this  later,  {/  such  a  tax  becomes  neces- 
sary, a  retaU  sales  tex  is  preferable  to  a 
value-added  tax. 

(Some  economists,  seeking  far  larger  rev- 
enues for  social  purposes,  see  a  national  sales 
tax  as  part  of  a  revised  tax  structure  with  a 
strengthened  Income  tax,  especially  as  to  i^>- 
preclatlon  in  capital  assets  whether  or  not 
realised  by  sales:  increased  taxea  on  wealth 
through  stronger  estate  and  gift  tazea  and 
pertiaps  a  net  wealth  tax;  a  progreaslve  ex- 
penditure tax  for  well-to-do  qiendcra;  and  a 
strong  negative  income  tax  or  Inoome  main- 
tenance arrangeiment  to  protect  tbe  poor. 
But  most  of  the  advocates  of  a  value-added 
tax  are  not  found  here,  iot  they  ae«  only  the 
sales  tax  IngrwUaot. ) 

nmxKATioNAi.  asTBcra 
The  preceding  dlscuaolon  states  tbe  tIsw 
that,  on  the  basis  of  domestic  oonsld«r*tlons. 
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the  adoption  of  a  national  sales  tax  is  not 
desirable.  If  one  accepts  this  conclusion,  the 
next  question  Is:  Should  the  answer  never- 
theless l)e  altered  because  of  international 
considerations? 

Many  proponents  of  a  value-added  tax 
would  reply  In  the  aSHrmatlve.  and  indeed 
rely  on  international  considerations  to  differ- 
entiate the  latest  discussion  of  the  need  for  a 
sales  tax  from  the  previous  debates  on  that 
subject  In  this  country.  This  reliance  on  in- 
ternational conslderatlors  is  based  on  the 
structure  of  a  VA  tax  as  applied  to  Interna- 
tional trtde. 

A  country  with  a  value-added  tax,  while 
recognizing  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  domestic 
prices,  prevents  the  tax  from  Increasing 
export  prices.  It  does  so  by  exempting  a 
manufacturing  company  (or  other  exporter) 
from  paying  a  VA  tax  on  its  exports.  The 
country  also  rebates  to  that  company  the 
VA  taxes  It  has  paid  to  Its  suppliers  so  that  It 
does  not  Incur  those  tax  costs  for  Its  exports. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country  brings  im- 
ports under  the  value-added  tax  by  Imposing 
a  border  tax  on  the  imports  equal  to  that  tax, 
thereby  subjecting  Imports  to  the  same  sales 
tax  system  as  domestically  produced  goods. 
There  Is  nothing  mysterious  or  tricky  In  this 
approach.  We  do  the  same  in  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  our  single-stage  man- 
ufacturer's taxes  on  automobiles,  cigarettes, 
alcohol,  and  so  on — namely,  rebate  the  tax 
(If  previously  paid)  on  that  part  of  the  out- 
put which  l8  exported  and  collect  an  equiv- 
alent excise  tax  on  imports. 

Inadequate  arguments 

Why,  then,  is  is  said  that  a  country  having 
a  VA  tax  is  favored  In  its  International 
trade?  Some  business  firms  and  groups  have 
a  simple,  first-level  answer.  They  say  that  a 
German  company  exporting  machine  tools, 
for  example,  is  exempted  from  an  11%  VA 
tax  If  It  sells  for  export,  but  not  If  It  sells 
domestically,  so  that  those  German  exports 
are  favored  by  the  11%  differential. 

This  simply  means,  however,  that  a  Ger- 
man exporter  of  machine  tools  does  not  pay 
a  sales  tax  in  Germany,  and  the  tax  does 
not  Increase  his  price:  but  neither  does  a 
U.S.  exporter  of  machine  tools  pay  a  sales 
tax  In  the  United  States.  Hence  both,  in  this 
respect,  are  already  on  the  same  basis. 

They  also  say  a  German  exporter  receives 
a  rebate  of  1 1  %  of  the  cost  of  his  purchases, 
while  the  American  exporter  does  not.  But 
the  German  exporter  has  paid  a  sales  tax 
equal  to  that  11%  rebate,  while  the  Ameri- 
can expc«-ter  has  not.  Thus,  in  this  respect, 
they  also  end  up  on  the  same  basis — selling 
In  world  markets  free  of  a  domestic  tax. 

And  so  It  Is  with  Imports.  Machine  tools 
coming  Into  Germany  must  pay  an  11%  tax 
because  machine  tools  produced  and  sold 
In  Germany  are  subject  to  that  tax.  Ma- 
chine tools  coming  into  US.  domestic  mar- 
kets do  not  face  a  border  tax  in  the  United 
States  because  machine  tools  produced  In  the 
United  States  are  not  subject  to  such  a  tax. 

Clearly,  we  must  look  beyond  this  errone- 
ous first-level  contention  to  see  if  there  is 
an  international  trade  effect.  Some  propo- 
nents of  a  VA  tax  assert  that  while  this  sys- 
tem of  border  tax  adjustments  keeps  that  tax 
from  affecting  International  prices,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  comparable 
border  tax  adjustments  to  reflect  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  But  this  argument  has 
validity  only  If  the  corporate  tax  is  shifted 
forward  In  prices  and  thus,  without  the  re- 
bate, would  affect  the  export  price.  This  is 
a  point  considered  earlier,  and  we  took  the 
view  that  the  corporate  tax  should,  for  leg- 
islative policy  purptoses,  be  considered  as 
not  shifted  forward.  Moreover,  since  the 
principal  European  countries  also  have  cor- 
porate taxes  at  about  the  same  effective  level 
as  ours,  they  are  in  the  same  posture  In 
this  regard,  and  this  argument  thus  has  no 
weight. 

L«t  us  move  from  these  clearly  inadequate 
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arguments  of  the  proponents  of  a  value- 
added  tax  to  try  another  avenue  of  analysis. 
As  noted  earlier,  the  VA  tax  is  passed  for- 
ward in  am  accounting  sense  and  is  expected 
also  to  be  shifted  forward  In  an  economic 
sense  through  a  price  rise. 

Suppose,  however,  that  It  Is  not  fully 
shifted  forward  in  domestic  prices  because  of 
market  conditions.  Then  a  manufacturing 
company  will  be  forced  to  absorb  some  of  the 
tax  effects  on  Its  domestic  sales  and  thus  re- 
duce its  profits,  since  It  is  only  realistic  to  as- 
sume that  wages  cannot  be  reduced. 

But  the  company  would  not  have  the  con- 
sequence of  reduced  profits  on  Its  exempted 
export  sales;  therefore.  It  would  perhaps  turn 
more  of  Its  energies  to  exporting  and  thereby 
enlarge  the  country's  international  trade. 
Similarly,  foreigners  exporting  the  same 
product  to  the  value-added  tax  country  would 
suffer  lower  proflts  and  be  less  Induced  to 
push  those  exports. 

If  this  be  so,  a  country  vrith  a  VA  tax 
would  have  some  trade  advantage  through 
such  an  incentive  to  export  and  the  dis- 
incentive to  Import.  The  situation  could  vary 
from  product  to  product,  depending  on  sup- 
ply-and-demand  elasticities. 

But,  given  full  employment,  the  absence 
of  full  forward  shifting  In  price  of  the  VA  tax 
would  presumably  be  due  to  a  reasonably 
tough  monetary  policy  that  did  not  allow 
domestic  prices  to  rise  to  absorb  the  tax.  If 
It  takes  such  a  tough  policy  to  produce  the 
trade  advantage  when  a  sale  tax  Is  intro- 
duced, then  presumably  the  advantage  could 
also  be  obtained  by  the  same  monetary  pol- 
icy and  Its  deflationary  effect  on  domestic 
prices  without  resorting  to  a  value-added 
tax. 

Finally,  for  the  trade  advantage  to  be  at  all 
significant,  the  rate  of  the  VA  tax  must  be 
quite  high,  at  levels  commensurate  with  the 
European  rates.  But  a  VA  tax  applied  in  the 
United  States  at  such  levels  would  swamp  our 
existing  tax  system.  For  example,  even  a  10% 
rate  would  mean  a  revenue  yield  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  from  our  total  cor- 
porate tax. 

The  conclusion  which  emerges  from  this 
examination  of  international  aspects  is  this: 
if  the  United  States  were  to  decide,  on  domes- 
tic considerations,  that  it  should  not  adopt  a 
national  sales  tax,  It  should  not  change  that 
decision  because  of  international  considera- 
tions. The  international  considerations  are 
either  neutral  or  so  minor  In  their  effect  that 
the  final  decision  should  rest  on  domestic 
policy  considerations  alone. 

PSETERABLE    ALTERNATIVE 

In  regard  to  the  major  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  national 
sales  tax,  my  answer  Is  no,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeatde  future,  whether  the  sales  tax 
would  be  off^ed  as  a  substitute  for  an  ex- 
isting tax  or  as  a  method  of  raising  any  addi- 
tional revenues  needed.  But  even  if  the  an- 
swer were  yes,  why  should  the  value-added 
tax  be  chosen  by  the  United  States?  Why  not 
the  familiar  retail  sales  tax? 

Effective  structure  exists 
In  the  United  States,  virith  44  states  having 
retail  sales  taxes,  over  97%  of  our  population 
live  in  states  with  retail  sales  taxes,  and  97% 
of  our  retail  establishments  are  located  in 
states  having  such  taxes.  The  usual  rate  is 
around  5%,  with  some  rates  as  high  as  8%. 
Thus,  today,  a  retail  sales  tax  is  being  suc- 
cessfully administered  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  If  the  federal  tax  system  Is  to  have 
a  national  sales  tax,  why  not  simply  use  the 
retail  tax  structure  we  already  have  function- 
ing and  adopt  a  national  retail  sales  tax? 
What  is  to  be  gained  by  having  a  VA  tax 
rather  than  a  retail  sales  tax?  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  answer  is  more  paper  work  and  ad- 
ministrative chares,  and  greater  temptations 
for  exemptions  and  special  rates. 

The  end  result  of  a  VA  tax,  as  we  noted 
earlier,  is  that  the  retailer  collects  the  tax 
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from  his  cusU^ner.  Let  us  compare  the  effects 
of  a  5  %  retail  sales  tax  and  a  5%  VA  tax.  Un- 
der the  retail  sales  tax,  a  retailer  collects  S% 
of  the  sales  price  from  his  customers  and  pays 
the  full  5%  to  the  government,  that  is  the 
end  of  the  matter.  Under  a  value-added  tax, 
however,  a  retailer  first  pays  5%  to  his  whole- 
saler on  goods  purchased,  then  collects  5% 
from  his  customers  on  the  retail  price,  and 
pays  the  net  difference  to  the  government. 
For  example,  if  the  wholesale  price  Is 
(70  and  the  retail  price  Is  $100  before  tax, 
the  retailer  pays  the  wholesaler  $3.50,  later 
collects  $5.00  from  Its  custcxner,  and  pays 
$1.50  to  the  government.  The  government  Is 
thus  collecting  the  $5.00  In  bits  and  pieces: 
$1.50  from  the  retailer;  say,  $1.00  from  the 
wholesaler  (If  the  manufacturer's  price  Is 
$50,  the  wholesaler  collects  $3.50  from  the 
retailer  but  has  paid  tbe  manufacturer  $2.50, 
leaving  a  net  of  $1.00);  say,  $1.50  from  the 
manufacturer;  and  the  rest  from  various 
suppliers  of  the  manufacturer. 

While  the  government  gets  part  of  the  $5 
earlier,  It  has  the  administrative  problems 
of  dealing  with  all  the  other  units  In  the 
productive  process.  These  units.  In  turn — 
wholesalers,  manufacturers,  and  suppliers — 
are  all  Involved  In  paper  work  under  the 
VA  tax,  whereas  they  are  less  encumbered 
\inder  the  retail  tax.  The  retailer  also  has 
an  additional  burden  under  the  VA  tax.  for 
he  must  keep  track  of  both  purchases  and 
sales,  whereas  only  sales  records  are  involved 
with  a  retail  sales  tax. 

Of  course,  under  a  retail  sales  tax  most 
businesses  would  probably  be  registered, 
since  some  nonretallers  do  have  sales  at 
retail.  Also,  such  registration  may  be  relied 
on  to  administer  the  exemption  for  sales  trf 
a  producer's  goods  and  goods  to  be  used  in 
further  manufacture.  With  a  registered  seller 
being  permitted  to  sell  such  goods  on  an  ex- 
empt basis  to  a  registered  buyer.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  direct  exemptions,  the  exclu- 
sion of  such  goods  oould,  of  course,  also 
partly  be  handled  under  a  system  of  refunds 
to  the  exempt  purchaser,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  way  a  VA  tax  does  It. 

Overall,  however,  the  paper  work  and  back- 
and-forth  tax  pa3rments  and  credits  or  re- 
funds would  be  considerably  less  under  the 
retail  sales  tax.  Moreover,  the  exclusion  of 
various  classes  of  business  organizations, 
rate  differentials,  and  the  like — and  surely 
there  would  be  these — are  considerably  more 
difficult  to  handle  under  a  VA  tax  (e.g.,  where 
a  company  not  required  to  collect  the  tax. 
because  It  is  exempt,  has  p>ald  tax  on  its 
purchases)  than  tinder  a  retail  tax. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Europeans 
developed  the  VA  tax  because  they  (a)  did 
not  believe  that  they  could  effectively  handle 
a  retail  sales  tax  and  (b)  were  improving  a 
turnover  tax  system  under  which  they  had 
been  taxing  all  sectors  of  manufacturing  and 
distribution,  and  hence  tended  to  think  of 
all  sectors  as  still  playing  a  role  in  the  sales 
tax  process.  The  Europeans,  especially  with 
their  high  rates  of  sales  tax,  said  that  if  the 
retailers  would  cheat  and  not  collect  a  retail 
sales  tax,  then  under  a  VA  tax  the  govern- 
ment at  least  would  get  the  tax  on  the 
wholesale  price,  provided  the  wholesaler 
played  his  role. 

Even  this  view  disregards  two  aspects:  (1) 
typical  retailer  cheating — that  of  understat- 
ing the  retail  price  for  tax  computation  pur- 
poses— which  is  not  reached  by  either  tax; 
and  (2)  retailer  cheating  that  hides  some 
sales  entirely  or  cuts  t>elow  the  wholesale 
price,  which  can  be  reached  under  a  retail 
tax  by  using  wholesaler  sales  records  without 
requiring  wholesaler  tax  collections.  In  short, 
both  types  of  tax  require  effective  govern- 
ment auditing  programs. 

Hence  there  is  no  need  for  the  United 
States,  with  an  already  effectively  function- 
ing retail  sales  tax  structure  at  the  state 
level,  to  have  at  the  federal  level  a  value- 
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Added  structure  th*t  collects.  In  more  oom- 
plcz  fashion,  tbe  amounts  which  could  other- 
vise  be  collected  under  retail  sales  tax. 

Crucial  iHtetrelatioiuhipa 

Our  federal  system  adds  a  special  reason 
to  have  the  same  structure  for  the  national 
tax  as  that  used  In  our  states.  Clearly,  our 
states  are  not  going  to  glye  up  their  retail 
sales  taxes  as  a  reyenue  factor;  more  likely, 
they  would  oppoee  a  national  sales  tax  as  an 
encmachment  on  their  tax  preserve. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  a  national  sales  tax. 
we  should  at  least  use  It  to  work  In  the 
direction  of  uniformity  In  the  sales  tax  field. 
This  could  best  be  achieved  by  letting  the 
states  "ride"  the  federal  tax — that  Is.  add 
their  rate  to  the  federal  rate  and  have  the 
federal  government  pay  over  to  a  state  the 
amounts  collected  on  its  behalf. 

The  states  cannot,  however,  without  a 
great  deal  of  confusion,  ride  a  VA  tax  and 
end  up  with  the  same  revenue  allocations 
among  them  as  exist  today. 

Retail  sales  taxes  in  a  federal  system  essen- 
tially allocate  their  revenues  to  the  state 
of  final  sale.  I.e..  the  state  of  destlnaUon  of 
the  goods.  In  the  absence  of  border  adjust- 
ments, a  value-added  tax  allocates  Its  rev- 
enues In  part  to  the  state  of  origin.  In  part 
to  any  states  having  terminated  wholesalers, 
and  In  part  to  the  state  of  final  sale.  Indeed, 
since  the  Europeans  desire  for  the  period 
ahead  to  allocate  revenues  within  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  the  country  of  destination, 
they  must  retain  their  border  adjustments 
among  themselves. 

In  the  United  States,  under  current  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  the  states  cannot 
apply  a  sales  tax  on  an  origin  basis,  and 
hence  the  states  have  adopted  a  dlSerent 
method  of  allocation.  On  the  one  band,  it 
would  seem  dlfBcult  to  change  that  method, 
because  a  federally  imposed  minimum  state 
sales  tax  would  be  required  to  prevent  inter- 
state competition.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  confusing  to  accommodate  a 
VA  tax  to  that  method,  whUe  stiU  obtaining 
a  uniform  sales  tax  structure  with  its  total 
rate  made  up  of  national  and  varying  state, 
and  even  city,  rates. 

Indeed,  if  the  United  States  is  to  have  a 
national  sales  tax.  It  would  appear  that  this 
federal-state-city  Interrelationship  is  a 
crucial   aspect   requiring   full   exploration. 

The  prudent  course,  if  we  are  to  have  a  na- 
Uonal  sales  tax  in  the  United  States,  would 
be  to  build  on  our  already  fxmctioulng  r«- 
taU  sales  tax  structure  and  to  see  If  any  dif- 
ficulties turn  up  which  cannot  adequately 
be  coped  with  under  that  structure.  We 
ahoxild  explore  the  known,  rather  than  the 
unknown  of  whether  a  value-added  tax  offers 
any  expectation  of  better  meeting  those  dif- 
ficulties   without   Incurring    new    problems. 

CONCLUDINO    NOTK 

In  varying  degrees,  our  existing  federal  tax 
system  provides  equity.  Incentives,  certainty, 
and  familiarity.  It  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but 
any  change  should  be  In  the  direction  of  Im- 
provement, balancing  the  various  goals  the 
system  seeks  to  achieve.  Consider: 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
considerations,  the  addition  of  a  national 
sales  tax  would  clearly  not  Improve  our  pres- 
ent federal  tax  system;  rather.  It  would  make 
It  distinctly  worse. 

On  the  International  side,  a  national  salea 
tax  would  not  bring  the  United  States  any 
advantages  which  would  alter  a  policy  deci- 
sion against  the  tax  made  for  domestic 
reasons. 

Finally,  if  a  national  sales  tax  were  ever 
deemed  destimbls  in  the  United  States,  It 
should  take  the  tana  of  a  retail  salea  tax 
and  not  a  value-addsd  tax. 

In  this  light,  ihm  ous  against  a  value- 
added  tax  for  tlM  Unltsd  States  la  rery 
■troDc. 
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OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION  PROTECTS  SPECD- 
LATORSm  FOREIGN  LANDS  WITH 
TAXPAYERS'  DOLLARS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  toxnsiANA 
IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aver- 
age American  man  on  the  street  cannot 
understand  why  the  UJS.  capitallsta 
would  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Red 
China,  and  other  Communist  coimtries 
and  take  the  chance  of  losing  their  in- 
vestments. Especially  is  this  so  after  the 
great  losses  inflicted  on  American  capital 
in  Chile  and  in  Bolivia. 

The  average  American  Is  not  advised 
that  his  tax  dollar  in  foreign  aid  and 
Export-Import  Bank  deals  is  being  used 
to  entice  American  investments  and  de- 
velopment in  foreign  countries.  Nor  Is 
the  average  American  advised  that  his 
tax  dollars  are  being  used  to  pick  up 
losses  suffered  by  American  industry  If 
their  foreign  operation  is  seized  or  na- 
tionalized by  a  foreign  state. 

Congress  in  1969  guaranteed  foreign 
investments  by  establishing  an  overseas 
private  investment  corporatirai  to  "in- 
sure"'  U.S.  capitalist  operations  in  foreign 
countries. 

Section  237'c)  title  IV  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  provides  that  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  pledged  for  the  full  pay- 
ment and  performance  of  obligations  in- 
curred by  OPIC  under  its  insurance  and 
guarantee  contracts.  Thus,  If  claim  set- 
tlements are  in  excess  of  available  re- 
serves, OPIC  will  be  required  to  request 
supplementary  fimds  from  the  Congress 
to  pay  the  claims. 

And  as  additional  investors'  guaranty, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled 
that  U.S.  companies  whose  overseas 
property  is  seized  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment without  promise  of  payment  may 
write  off  their  lasses  as  an  income  tax 
deduction. 

Who  could  devise  a  more  ingenuous 
operation  whereby  capitalism  of  our 
country  can  use  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  UJS.  taxpayers  to  develop  Com- 
munist countries  around  the  world  with- 
out any  worry  of  loss  of  their  investment 
or  income? 

The  American  industrialist  cannot  lose; 
the  foreign  governments  stand  to  gain. 
So,  everyone  should  be  happy  except  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  who  has  not  yet  seen 
through  the  shell  game. 

I  Include  excerpts  from  HH.  12067, 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  of  1972; 
a  newscllpping;  and  data  from  the  OPIC 
annual  report  for  fiscal  1971 : 
HJL  12067  FOEXXGir  Aid  APFmopxiAnoM  Biu. 
or  1972 

OVXBSKAS      PKIVAn      XNVSVmXKT      COXPOXATION 

Fiscal  year  1971  appropriation..  918,  7S0,  000 

Fiscal  year  1972  estimate 25,000,000 

Recommended  In  the  bUI 23,  000,  000 

The  Committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  «26,000,000,  which  Is  aa 
inereoas  of  16.260,000  above  the  fiscal  year 
1871  ^n>'op'l*tlan. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tlon  (OPIC)  la  authorized  to  Insure  Invest- 
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ments  against  InconvertlbUlty,  e^rt^trlatloti 
and  war  risks,  to  guarantee  loans  and  other 
Investments  of  eligible  Investors  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 76  percent  of  such  Investment) ,  to  l^>^lf^^ 
loans  to  firms  privately  owned  or  of  mixed 
private  and  public  ownership  (excluding 
loans  for  mining  or  other  extraction  oper- 
ations) and  to  encourage  and  support  the 
promotion  of  private  Investment  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1988  ere- 
ated  the  Cort>oration  and  authorized  the  sum 
of  •40,000,000  for  the  capital  of  the  CorjMra- 
tlon  to  be  derived  from  repayments  of  prior 
development  loans.  This  sum  would  be  used 
as  a  direct  Investment  fund  to  make  loans 
directly  to  borrowers. 

At  the  time  the  hearings  were  held  in 
April,  no  loans  had  yet  been  made  from  this 
fund.  In  fact  on  June  21,  1871  In  testimony 
presented  by  Dr.  John  Hannah,  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  following  exchange  was  re- 
corded (page  65,  part  2  of  the  FY  1972  hear- 
ings) ; 

Mr.  Passman.  Also  OPIC  makes  loans  for 
American  business  people  who  want  to  open 
businesses  abroad? 

Dr.  Hannah.  Yes;  but  they  have  a  very 
minimal  amount  of  money.  They  have  not 
loaned  any  yet. 

Mr.  Passman.  Prom  little  acorns  big  trees 
grow. 

Dr.  Hannah.  It  could. 

Mr.  Passbaan.  It  does.  The  record  shows  how 
all  of  these  programs  get  started.  Look  at  the 
prior  years'  appropriations  and  what  they  re- 
quested this  year.  Their  purposes,  their  in- 
tent and  the  legislation  sets  them  up  as  a 
lending  agency  as  well  as  a  guarantee  invest- 
ment agency,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Hannah.  Yes;  It  could  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  only  saying  so  long  as  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  OPIC  we  are  not  going  into 
the  loaning  business. 

Mr.  Passman.  Doctor,  you  are  very  fair,  but 
have  I  made  a  fair  statement:  under  the 
legislation  they  had  a  request  In  for  loans, 
did  they  not? 

Dr.  Hannah.  Yes;  they  did  but  they  with- 
drew it.  They  have  a  small  tvaa  of  money. 

Despite  the  above  testimony,  the  first  loan 
was  signed  on  June  30,  1971  for  (2,000.000. 
The  Conunlttee  has  also  been  told  that  OPIC 
Is  presently  processing  addltioiua  loan  ^pli- 
cations and  several  are  nearlng  the  approval 
stage.  The  loan  was  made  to  the  Private  In- 
vestment Company  for  Asia  which  Is  Incor- 
porated in  Panama  and  domiciled  In  Tokyo. 
The  following  fact  sheet  is  supplied  concern- 
ing this  loan : 

PBTVATK     INVXSTMXNT     COMPANY     rO«     ASIA    BA. 
<PICA) 

Amount  of  locux:  $2,000,000. 

United  States — Directors: 

Eugene  R.  Black. 

EmUio  G.  OoUado.*  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Standard  OU  Company  (New  Jersey) 

Mark  C.  Peer,  General  Partner,  Kuhn, 
Loeb  tt  Co. 

Jacques  G.  Ualsonrouge,  President,  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation. 

George  8.  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank. 

Stanley  de  J.  Osborne,*  Partner,  Lazard 
Freres  &  Co. 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson,*  Chairman  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Bank  of  America. 

Purpose  of  the  Corporation:  It  Is  a  multi- 
national corporation  organized  to  make  and 
facilitate  private  capital  inveetmenta  In  de- 
veloping countries  of  Asia. 

Where  located:  Main  office  la  In  Tokyo, 
head  office  Is  ta  Panama  City,  Panama  and 
they  have  a  regional  office  In  Singapore. 

When  started:  They  have  been  In  (dera- 
tion for  two  years  as  of  this  past  December 
31.  1970. 


*  Member  of  Executive  Committee. 
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Capitalization:  Initial  authorized  capital 
was  640,000,000.  As  of  December  31,  1970, 
624.000.000  had  been  paid-in. 

It  appears  that  OPIC  Is  providing  loans  to 
foreign  corporations  when  U.S.  businesses  are 
having  a  difficult  time  obtaining  similar 
loans  frc«n  the  Federal  Government. 

According  to  material  provided  to  the 
Committee,  the  total  potential  contingent 
liability  of  OPIC  as  erf  September  30,  1971, 
exceeds  16,600,000,000  If  all  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  OPIC  are  considered  separate- 
ly. The  potential  contingent  liability  amount 
Is  broken  down  as  follows : 

Contracts  Issued  under  previous  authori- 
ties: 

Current  coverage ..-  $3,194,366,891.35 

Standby    options 3,130,313,034.61 

Total -     6,324,679,925.96 

Contracts      Issued      by 
OPIC:  ^ 

Current  coverage 924,983,489.77 

Standby  options 1,252,971,053.95 

■Itotal    2.177,964,643.72 

Grand    total    contracts 

outstanding:  ■           i  ■ 

Current  coverage 4, 119,  360,  381. 12 

Standby  opUons 4,  383,  284, 068.  66 

Total 8,602,634.468.68 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  present  potential  claims  possi- 
ble as  a  result  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
country  of  Chile  amount  to  about  6270,- 
000,000  while  the  total  insurance  reserve 
which  can  be  api^led  to  these  claims  la  es- 
timated to  total  a  maximum  amount  of 
1152,000.000  on  June  30,  1972.  The  total  po- 
tentlaJ  claims  of  this  one  country  wo>uld 
liquidate  the  entire  Insurance  reserve  of 
OPIC  which  has  been  built  up  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  a  short  fall  of  6118,000,000 
would  result. 

The  Committee  feels  OPIC  If  becoming 
overextended  In  Its  financial  commltmenta 
arotind  the  world.  This  can  certainly  be  doc- 
umented by  the  fact  that  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  has  a  toAal  po- 
tential Uabillty  of  over  $8,500,000,000  when 
all  programs  administered  by  OPIC  are  con- 
sidered separately  and  the  total  maximum 
leeerves  are  estimated  to  amount  to  only 
•222,000,000  on  June  30,  1972.  In  addlUon,  If 
the  situation  In  Chile  went  comi^etely  down 
the  drain,  OPIC's  reserves  woxild  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  potential  claims  for 
this  one  country  alone.  The  VS.  must  slow 
down  these  programs. 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec.  13, 

1971] 
RtrLXNO  Mat  Citt  Copfke  Fikm's  Szizuxx  loss 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled 
that  U.S.  companies  whose  overseas  property 
Is  seized  by  a  foreign  government  without 
promise  of  payment  may  write  off  their  loss 
as  an  Income  tax  deduction. 

The  decision  would  appear  to  allow  the 
Anaconda  Co.  and  Kennloott  Copper  Corp.  to 
recover  part  of  the  value  at  their  copper 
holdings  expropriated  In  July  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile. 

Chiles  President  Salvadore  AUende  said 
the  companies  will  receive  no  oompensation 
since  they  owe  the  government  more  In  "ex- 
cess profits"  and  damaged  equipment  than 
their  property  is  worth. 

As  is  customary  In  government  tax  rulings, 
no  companies  or  Individuals  were  named. 
But  the  ms  outUned  a  situation  In  which 
»  foreign  government  takes  over  the  asseta  of 
»  D.S.  company  and  later  exproi>rlates  them 
"without  any  promise  of  Indemnification." 

Under  the  ruling,  the  taxpayer  would  have 
*  tax  loss  at  the  time  the  foreign  officials 
Intervened  in  the  management  ot  the  busl- 
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ness  Instead  of  the  time  formal  expropria- 
tion actuaUy  takes  place. 

Anaconda  has  placed  the  value  of  Ita  three 
copper  mines  In  northern  Chile  at  6430  mil- 
lion. In  ita  1970  annual  report,  Kennlcott 
said  its  single  huge  mine  In  southern  Chile 
was  worth  •140.7  mlUlon. 

A  third  UjB.  firm,  Cerro  Corp.,  also  Is  In- 
volved in  the  expropriation  but  the  Allende 
government  promised  to  pay  Cerro  about  •IS 
million  compensation  on  the  mine  it  owns 
>ointly  vrlth  a  ChUean  corporation. 

It  was  not  immediately  clear  if  the  IRS 
interpretation  would  allow  Cerro  to  file  for 
a  tax  loss  on  the  renuyinlng  amount. 

All  three  companies  are  Insured  against 
expropriation  by  the  Treasury  Department's 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 


CoMPTROu.Ea  Genzrai,  or  THE  UNrrzs 
States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  30, 1971. 

To  THX  BOAKO  or  DlXZCTOXS, 

Overteaa  Private  Investment  Corporation. 

Our  examination  ot  the  statement  of  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (C^IC),  as  of  June 
30,  1971,  and  related  statonenta  ot  net  In- 
come, changes  In  the  investment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government,  and  sotirce  and  appli- 
cation of  funds  for  the  year  then  ended,  was 
made  In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  and  Included  such  teste 
of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other 
auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  neces- 
sary in  the  drcumstanoes.  To  a  significant 
extent,  our  examination  relied  on  prior 
audita  performed  by  the  Auditor  Qenwal, 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
of  the  financial  statementa  of  AID's  Invest- 
ment Guaranty  Program,  the  predecessor  of 
OPIC.  We  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Auditor 
General  and  fotmd  It  to  be  acceptable. 

OPIC  insures  and  guarantees  United  States 
Investors  against  the  potential  risks  of  loss 
of  their  overseas  Investments  due  to  expro- 
priation. Inconvertibility  of  currency,  and 
war,  revolution,  or  Insurrection.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 1971,  OPIC's  management  iselleved  that 
potential  claims  under  ita  Insurance  con- 
tracta  totaled  •236.3  million  (see  note  S  to  the 
financial  statementa).  This  amount  In- 
cludes an  611  mUllon  claim  by  The  Anaconda 
Company  for  losses  due  to  expropriation  of 
ita  Investment  In  mines  In  Chile.  Ihe  amount 
does  not  include  potential  claim  by  The 
Anaconda  Company  and  Ita  subsidiaries  for 
large  additional  expropriation  losses  In  Chile. 
OPIC,  on  advice  of  outside  counsel,  believes 
that  it  has  no  liability  for  the  additional 
claims.  (See  note  6  to  the  financial  state- 
menta.) 

Due  to  the  many  Imponderable  factors  af- 
fecting the  foregt^ng  potential  claims,  as  well 
as  those  affecting  the  contingent  liability 
that  OPIC  has  Inctirred  as  a  result  of  ita 
other  contracta  of  Insurance  and  guarantees 
In  force  (see  note  4  to  the  financial  state- 
menta) ,  we  are  not  aMe  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  adeqviacy  of  the  anunint  reserved  for 
losses  OPIC  may  suffer  as  a  result  of  ita  In- 
surance  and  guarantee  contracta. 

Section  237(c)  TlUe  IV  erf  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969  provides  that  the  fun 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  Is  pledged  for  the  full  payment  and 
performance  of  obligations  Incurred  by  OPIC 
under  Ita  Insurance  and  guarantee  contracta. 
Thus,  If  claim  settlementa  are  In  excess  o< 
available  reserves,  OPIC  will  be  required  to 
request  supplementary  funds  from  the  Con- 
gress to  pay  the  claims. 

The  statementa  ot  financial  condition  and 
net  Income  for  fiscal  year  1970  are  those  of 
the  program  as  administered  by  AID.  They 
were  not  prepared  on  a  full  accrual  basis  and 
do  not  Include  many  of  the  expenses  appli- 
cable to  Insurance  and  guarantee  programs; 
thus,  they  should  not  be  used  for  compara- 
tive purposes. 
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In  our  opinion,  subject  to  the  above  oom- 
menta  relating  to  the  potential  dalm  lia- 
bility, the  accompanying  financial  statementa 
present  fairly  the  financial  position  ot  OPIC 
at  June  30,  1971,  and  the  resulte  of  ita  op«'- 
atlons,  the  changes  In  the  investment  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  sources 
and  applications  of  ita  funds  for  the  year 
then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  and  applicable 
Federal  laws. 

Elmkr  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

Statzment  bt  the  CHAiaMAN  and  PBESroCNT 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion is  the  United  States  Government's  prin- 
cipal catalyst  for  stimulating  U.S.  private 
Investment  in  the  developing  nations.  Con- 
gress created  this  independent,  new  Govern- 
ment Corporation  to  achieve  this  goal. 

OPIC  came  into  being  on  January  19,  1971. 
The  Corporation  Inherited  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  an  68.4  bil- 
lion portfolio  of  outstanding  insurance 
against  political  risks  issued  to  U.S.  investors 
over  a  23-year  p^'iod.  It  also  assumed  loan 
guaranties  totaling  6160.7  mUllon,  as  well  as 
respMnslbllity  for  local  currency  lending  and 
investment  promotion. 

OPIC  Incorporates  important  new  features. 
A  majority  of  ita  Directors  are  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  prudent  risk  management  of  ita 
portfolioe  is  req\ilred,  economic  and  social 
benefita  to  the  host  countries  are  mandatory. 
It  may  make  direct  loans  from  ita  capital ,  and 
Ita  operations  must  benefit  the  United  States. 
In  short,  OPIC  Is  a  flexible  instrument  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  risks  of  U.  8.  private  In- 
vestment In  the  development  of  low-Income 
countries  by  providing  a  wide  range  of  crea- 
tive investment  banking  and  Insurance  serv- 
ices. 

OPIC's  net  income  reached  a  record  high  of 
•26  million  In  fiscal  1971,  compared  with  621 
million  In  the  previous  year.  This  Income  was 
derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  the  largest 
of  which  vtras  Insurance  premiums.  These 
premiums  reached  a  new  high  of  ^24  mUllon 
in  1971. 

The  Insurance  program  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully since  1948,  insuring  investors  In 
developing  countries  against  the  political 
risks  of  expropriation,  war  and  Inconvertibil- 
ity. Insurance  premiums  have  amounted  to 
over  6130  million  during  this  period.  In  fiscal 
1971,  OPIC  Insured  •OOe  million  of  Invest- 
ment which  mobilised  approximately  61  bU- 
llon  of  combined  UjS.  and  foreign  private 
Investment  In  developing  countries.  Of  this 
amount,  •428  million  was  in  lAtln  America, 
•27  mUllon  In  the  Near  Bast  and  South  Asia. 
•230  mUUon  in  East  Asia  and  •lO  million  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Income  from  loan  guaranties  also  reached 
a  record  level  of  ^1.6  mUUon  compared  to 
•710  thousand  In  fiscal  1970.  Loan  guaran- 
ties totaling  68.7  mUllon  were  Issued  to  sup- 
port total  Investmenta  of  680  mlUion,  as  com- 
pared to  •96.4  million  In  fiscal  1970  to 
mobUlze  total  Inveetmenta  of  6261.8  million. 
The  decline  of  loan  guaranties  was  caused 
by  a  variety  of  factors,  including  the  decrease 
Ln  U.S.  business  in  general  and  the  stricter 
review  of  projecta  by  OPIC. 

The  Direct  Investznent  Fund  made  ita  first 
loan  late  In  the  fiscal  year.  Issued  on  com- 
mercial terms.  It  consisted  of  ^2  mUUon  to 
assist  U.S.  businesses  In  Bast  Asia.  Additional 
loans  have  be«i  committed  since  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  anatstlng  private  V£.  Inves- 
tors In  Indonesia,  Korea  and  Braeil.  Income 
from  the  DIF  wlU  be  utUlzed  to  augment 
OPIC's  insurance  and  guaranty  reserves,  as 
weU  as  providing  additional  working  capital 
for  the  Coiporatlon.  Since  the  funds  are 
loaned  at  commercial  rates  and  often  with 
a  profit  participation  In  the  company,  it  is 
hoped  the  revenues  from  these  Investmenta 
can  be  of  substantial  assistance  In  meeting 
OPIC's  obligations  In  the  years  ahead. 
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On  betuJf  of  AID,  OPIC  admlnlBtera  the 
Cooley  loan  program  of  lending  local  cur- 
rency funds.  Tbe  equivalent  of  tl63  million 
of  these  loans  Is  outstanding  to  UB.  and  otlMr 
eligible  foreign  enterprises.  AID  reimburses 
OPIC  for  all  its  expenses  In  connection  with 
this  program.  Over  the  life  of  tbe  Cooley 
program,  t366  million  of  local  currencies  has 
been  loaned.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
$743  thousand  had  been  written  off  and  po- 
tential losses  were  estimated  at  $0.4  million, 
or  about  three  percent  of  the  total  principal 
funds.  This  record  shows  not  only  the  need 
for  such  financing  programs  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  but  that.  If  administered  prop- 
erly, the  profits  can  be  substantial  ivnd  losses 
minimal. 

EESEBVKS 

When  OPIC  was  formed  in  January  of  1971, 
Its  reserves  totaled  $156.1  million.  This  was 
the  remainder  after  Congress  allocated  $50 
million  of  insurance  premiums  earned  to  the 
AID  Housing  Guaranty  Program  In  fiscal 
1970,  and  after  it  rescinded  in  fiscal  1968  the 
$200  million  borrowing  authority  that  had 
been  established  to  back  up  the  Insurance 
program.  As  of  June  30,  1971,  our  reserves 
totaled  $167.7  million.  The  Board  allocated 
$70  million  to  the  guaranty  reserve  which, 
by  law,  is  required  to  have  a  minimum  of 
26  percent  funding,  and  $70  million  to  the 
Insurance  reserve  which  was  increased  to 
$85  million  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
leaving  $12.7  million  unallocated.  The  Insur- 
ance reserve  has  been  adequate  to  meet  all 
claims  since  the  first  U.S.  political  risk  con- 
tract was  written  In  1948.  However,  the  In- 
surance reserve  was  not  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  cover  large  extraodlnary  losses,  such 
as  when  a  country,  heavily  endowed  with 
foreign  Investment,  nationalizes,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  all  private  investment  without 
fair  compensation  In  disregard  of  interna- 
tional law  and  practice. 

Looking  ahead,  U  OPICs  earnings  current- 
ly at  $26  million,  continue  to  grow  as  rapidly 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  Its  reserves  should 
Increase  to  the  point  where  they  could  cover 
even  a  large  extraordinary  loss.  If,  simul- 
taneously. OPIC  is  able  to  reinsure  some  of 
its  risks,  the  prospect  of  becoming  Independ- 
ent of  public  funds  seems  realistic. 

CLAIMS 

Claims  paid  out  since  the  inception  of  the 
Insurance  program  amount  to  $4.1  million, 
of  which  a  portion  has  been  recovered  from 
the  sale  of  assets  received. 

In  1971,  a  number  of  U.S.  companies  were 
expropriated  in  Chile  or  forced  to  sell  to  the 
Chilean  Oovernment.  OPIC  Is  making  every 
effort  to  protect  its  Insured  investors  and  to 
work  out  equitable  settlements  where 
possible. 

The  President  of  OPIC  made  a  personal 
visit  to  Chilean  President  Allende  to  urge 
him  to  reach  fair  and  equitable  agreements 
with  U.S.  Investors  Settlements  have  been 
reached  by  some  companies.  OPIC  has  made 
payments  to  some  other  companies  to  com- 
pensate them  for  their  insured  losses  or  has 
extended  coverage  to  the  settlement. 

The  major  settlements  have  yet  to  be 
achieved.  The  most  significant  case  still  un- 
der negotiation  Is  between  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  and  the  Chilean 
Oovernment,  and  Involves  an  Investment  by 
ITT  of  over  $150  million  of  which  approxi- 
mately $108  million  la  Insiiped  by  OPIC.  At 
this  time,  it  Is  not  known  what  compensa- 
tion the  Chilean  Government  will  make  to 
ITT.  Until  the  election  of  the  present  Oov- 
ernment. riTs  Investment  In  Chile  was  a 
welcome  contributor  to  that  country's  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

The  Controller  General  of  Chile  announced 
on  October  11,  1971,  that  no  compensation, 
except  for  modest  amounts  In  the  cases  of 
two  smaller  properties,  would  be  paid  for  the 
U.S.  copper  mining  equity  Investments  ex- 
propriated on  July  18.  The  copper  companies 
are  appealing  these  findings.  If  no  satisfac- 
tory settlements  are  reached  and  the  Chilean 
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Government  also  refuses  to  honor  Its  debt 
obligations  to  the  companies  Involved,  OPIC 
may  have  to  pay  claims  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $110  mUllon — $84.6  million  to 
Kennecott  Copper  Company  on  its  debt  in- 
vestment in  the  El  Teniente  mine,  $14J 
million  to  Cerro  Corporation  on  Its  debt  in- 
vestment In  the  Andlna  mine,  and  $11  mil- 
lion to  Anaconda  Copper  Company  for  its 
equity  investment  in  the  Exotica  mljae. 

Bolivia's  previous  administration  ex- 
propriated two  tin  mining  companies  re- 
sulting In  Insurance  claims  of  $13  million. 
The  new  Government  Is  negotiating  with 
the  two  companies  irk  an  attempt  to  reach 
satisfactory  agreements. 

ECONOMIC   NATIONALISM 

Economic  nationalism  and  the  confisca- 
tions by  Chile  have  had  a  severe  effect  on 
the  flow  of  private  Investment  to  several 
L^tin  American  countries.  In  late  fiscal  1971, 
there  was  a  dramatic  shift  of  Investment 
away  from  some  Latin  American  countries 
to  other  nations.  The  number  of  new  in- 
vestments Insured  by  OPIC  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  1971  fell  from  50  percent  of  OPICs 
total  world  volume  in  1968  to  leas  than  six 
percent  in  the  last  half  of  fiscal  1971.  Even 
more  significant,  OPIC  insured  only  $8  mil- 
lion of  new  U.S.  Investments  in  the  region 
during  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  1971  against 
an  average  level  of  $100  million  for  each 
quarter  of  the  preceding  four  years.  As  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  pointed 
out,  confiscatory  treatment  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  Chile  "could  Jeopardize  flows 
of  private  funds  and  erode  the  base  of  sup- 
port for  foreign  assistance,  with  possible  ad- 
verse effects  on  other  developing  countries. 
The  course  of  action  which  the  Chilean 
Government  appears  to  have  chosen,  there- 
fore, could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
international  development  process."  OPICs 
new  Investment  registrations  indicate  that 
this  is  already  happening  in  much  of  Latin 
America. 

U.S.  investment,  assisted  by  OPIC,  Is  grow- 
ing In  many  countries  outside  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  Indonesia,  South  Korea 
and  Singapore.  As  developing  nations  com- 
pete for  Investment  in  a  world  already  short 
of  capital,  a  decline  in  Investment  in  some 
Latin  American  nations  oan  delay  the  eco- 
nomic betterment  of  their  people. 

PUBLIC  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  its  lending  and  insurance 
operations.  OPIC  administers  several  other 
public  support  activities. 

Community  credit  guaranty  program.  The 
establishment  in  1971  of  the  Community 
Credit  Guaranty  Program,  designed  to  pro- 
vide credit  without  the  usual  collateral  to 
the  rural  workers  and  cooperative  groups  in 
Latin  America,  may  lead  to  a  major  break- 
through In  encouraging  development 
through  private  lending.  OPIC,  on  tf  pilot 
basis,  initiated  programs  in  four  countries — 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Brazil  .\nd  Panama — 
and  will  be  operating  in  a  fifth  country 
shortly.  This  program  is  designed  to  make 
small  loans  averaging  a  few  hundred  dollars 
each  to  people  who  have  never  before  had 
a  loan  from  any  commercial  bank  or  enter- 
prise. It  proved  to  have  great  apiteal.  The 
Guatemalan  Government  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  OPIC  program,  established  its 
own  similar  program  and  within  a  few 
months  received  over  30,000  applications. 
The  experience  gained  from  these  pilot  proj- 
ects may  enable  OPIC  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram after  making  a  full  report  to  Congress. 

Investment  promotion.  OPIC  takes  an  ac- 
tive role  in  helping  U.S.  firms  find,  plan,  and 
develop  potential  Investment  projects  by  pro- 
Tiding  background  information  on  Invest- 
ment conditions  in  developing  countries,  by 
Investigating  potential  projects  In  the  field, 
by  advising  on  the  financial  structure  of  proj- 
ects, and  by  sharing  the  investors'  costs  of 
field  reconnaissance  and  feasibility  studies. 
In  addition,  OPIC  funds  the  investment  sur- 
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vey  program  of  the  Agribusiness  Council, 
Inc..  a  non-profit  association  cf  UJ3.  leaders 
In  the  food  industry  whose  objective  Is  to 
Identify  opportunities  to  expand  food  re- 
sources   in    the    developing    countries. 

International  Executive  Service  Corps.  The 
lESC.  a  private  organization  directed  and 
managed  by  leading  American  businessmen, 
is  partially  funded  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Its  program,  admin- 
istered by  OPIC,  provides  management-ex- 
perience and  services  of  seasoned  American 
bubiness  executives  to  advise  locally-owned 
enterprises  in  developing  countries.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year,  a  record  of  586  projects, 
for  businesses  large  and  small,  was  under- 
taken in  48  countries.  The  program  enjoys 
worldwide  acceptance  by  businessmen  and 
governments  overseas. 

LEADERSHIP 

OPIC  is  providing  the  leadership  In  en- 
couraging U.S.  private  investment  In  the 
developing  nations.  Its  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  governments  of  eleven  other 
developed  countries  which  realize  that  pri- 
vate investment  benefits  not  only  the  devel- 
oping countries  but  also  their  own  economies. 
Their  programs,  like  OPICs  protect  their  na- 
tionals against  the  political  risks  of  war,  ex- 
propriation and  currency  inconvertibility. 
Some  also  Join  In  the  financing  of  invest- 
ments. They  are  expanding  their  programs 
rapidly,  and  several  of  them  offer  significant- 
ly more  Incentive  than  OPIC.  Japan's  invest- 
ment insurance  program  projects  a  ten-fold 
Increase  in  Its  business  over  the  next  five 
years,  particularly  to  ensure  access  or  con- 
trol of  mineral  resources  essential  to  the 
Japanese  economy.  The  German  counterpart 
to  OPICs  Direct  Investment  F^md  has  fi- 
nanced over  110  projects  and  its  success  has 
led  its  Government  to  plan  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  capital  of  the  corporation  and 
to  expand  the  number  of  Investments  in 
which  Its  nationals  have  ownership. 

OPIC  cooperates  with  these  other  bilateral 
programs  and  works  with  them  on  specific 
projects.  OPIC  now  shares  insurance  cover- 
age with  the.se  agencies  on  a  substantial 
amount  of  multinational  Investments.  As  the 
competitive  race  sharpens,  the  U.S.  investor 
must  continue  to  have  equal  opportunity  and 
protection. 

NEW     INITIATIVES 

Immediately  after  OPIC  was  formed,  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Management  In- 
stituted a  full  review  of  OPIC  programs, 
policies  and  administrative  procedures.  As 
a  result,  new  initiatives  are  being  taken  to 
meet  changing  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions, to  reduce  OPICs  risks,  and  to  find  Im- 
aginative ways  of  helping  the  developing  na- 
tions and  VSS.  private  business.  Some  of  the 
more  significant  steps  now  being  taken  are: 

Negotiating  with  reinsurance  organizations 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and 
Latin  America  to  reinsure  a  portion  of  OPICs 
expropriation  insurance,  thereby  multi- 
nationalizing  the  risks  Involved  and  lower- 
ing OPICs  exposure. 

Devising  Improved  insurance  contracts  to 
provide  special  coverage  for  large  or  sensi- 
tive projects,  particularly  in  the  mining  and 
extractive  industries. 

Implementing  criteria  for  measuring  the 
Investment  contribution  of  economic  and 
social  development. 

Utilizing  excess  or  inconvertible  ciirrenclee 
In  developing  countries  for  loans  to  U.S. 
businesses. 

Reducing  risk  exposure  by  diversifying 
OPICs  portfolio  by  country  and  industry,  by 
establishing  country  oonoentratlon  guide- 
lines, and  by  close  monitoring  of  countries 
to  Identify  Incipient  claims  early  to  facilitate 
their  satisfactory  resolution. 

Exploring  ways  of  reducing  Interest  costs 
of  loan  guaranties. 

Instituting  a  SmaU  Buslnees  Program  to 
provide  special  incentives  for  U.S.  companies 
and  a  program  to  facilitate  the  partleipatloa 
of  U.S.  Cooperatives  In  overseas  Investment. 
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Extending  OPICs  Insurance  aoid  finance 
programs  to  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  If  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  Assistance  Act  Is 
ButhOTlzed  by  Congress.  Following  up  on 
President  Nixon's  Initiative,  the  President  of 
OPIC  and  one  of  its  Directors  visited  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania  to  determine  how  OPIC 
could  assist  U.S.  private  enterprise  In  these 
countries. 

Returplng  OPIC  Insurance  fees  to  1966 
levels  to  enlarge  OPICs  reserves  and  increas- 
ing financing  fees  to  assure  OPIC  a  portion  of 
profits  commensurate  with  the  commercial 
risks  involved. 

Instituting  pwllcles  to  assure  that  OPIC 
programs  do  not  assist  projects  which  could 
hurt  the  U.  8.  economy.  These  policies  ex- 
plicitly prevent  assistance  to  runaway  Indus- 
tries, textile  projects  exporting  to  the  U.  S. 
and  other  investments  which  seriously  threat- 
en U.  S.  employment. 

Hiring  and  promoting  outstanding  execu- 
tives to  head  OPIC  departments. 

OPIC  today  Is  a  going  concern.  An  experi- 
enced staff  Is  assembled  and  is  administer- 
ing operations  in  a  businesslike  manner.  The 
Board  and  Management  are  moving  the  Cor- 
portion  toward  the  objectives  which  Con- 
gress established.  The  challenges  ahead  can 
be  met.  Private  Investment  can  further  U.  S. 
goals,  assist  the  developing  countries,  and 
expand  the  U.  S.  share  of  world  markets. 

BOARD   OF   DIRECTOBS 

Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  Chairman,  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bradford  Mills,  President  &  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive OfBcer,  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  Under  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Samuels,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Mr.  Harold  B.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Domestic  and  International 
Business. 

Mr.  Gustave  M.  Hauser,  Vice  President, 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Internation- 
al, Inc. 

Mr.  James  A.  Suffrldge,  President  Emeritus, 
Retail  Clerks  International  AssodaUon. 

Dr.  AlUe  C.  Pelder,  Jr.,  Director,  Outreach 
Division,  Cooperative  League  of  the  UBA. 

Mr.  Daniel  Parker,  Chairman,  Parker  Pen 
Company. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Buck,  Senior  Vice  President, 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  Clifford  Tee,  President,  Finance  Factors 
Ltd. 
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Bradford  Mills,  President  &  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer. 
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Joseph  H.  Prloe,  ^ce  President  for  Insur- 
ance. 

Thomas  S.  Sedlar,  Vice  President  for  Public 

Affairs. 

Richard  P.  Whitney.  Vice  President  for 
Financing. 


THE  HUMAN  PROBLEMS  OP 
ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP   MASSACHTT8XTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tviesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  work 
toward  legislative  solutions  to  the  acute 
national  problems  which  have  resulted 
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from  cutbacks  In  military  related  and 
technological  spending,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  human  implications  of  eco- 
nomic conversion. 

Recently,  a  distinguished  engineer 
from  my  district,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eraser 
of  Lincoln,  Mass.,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  which  he  and 
others  have  confronted  as  the  result  of 
cutbacks  in  technological  spending. 

Because    Mr.    Eraser's    statement    is 

highly  relevent  smd  effective,  I  take  this 

opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 

of  my  colleagues.  The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Robert  M.  Fraser 

I  am  Robert  Fraser  of  Lincoln,  Maseachu- 
setts.  I  have  been  an  engineer  for  thirty- 
three  years;  in  1937  I  began  my  career  as  a 
development  engineer  in  the  television  broad- 
casting industry,  and  twenty-one  years  later, 
in  1958,  shortly  after  Sputnik  was  orbited,  I 
moved  Into  the  newly  created  space  Industry, 
applying  my  knowledge  of  television  and 
motion  picture  technology  to  the  problems  of 
getting  plcttires  back  from  space  vehicles 
which  were  not  coming  back. 

I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Motion 
Pictures  and  Television  Engineers,  Senior 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers.  I  have  held  office  and 
served  on  committees  of  these  organizations. 
Most  recently  I  have  been  active  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  Association  of  Technical  Pro- 
fessionals, a  politically  miented  organisation 
seeking  solutions  for  the  problems  facing  the 
engineers,  scientists  and  other  technical  pro- 
fessionals in  the  New  England  area. 

Very  few  years  ago  I  had  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  for  the  relatively  few  years  re- 
maining before  I  reached  the  age  of  legal 
■enlllty,  I  would  be  gainfully  employed 
building  up  my  company  pension  and  savings 
for  a  relaxed  retirement.  Last  year,  in  July, 
1970,  that  dream  became  a  nightmare,  when, 
because  of  the  lack  of  work.  I  became  unem- 
ployed for  the  first  time  in  my  many  years  of 
experience. 

The  lay  off  was  swift  and  cruel.  I  was  given 
one  week's  notice,  v^lcb  turned  out  to  be 
only  four  days,  since  the  following  Friday  was 
a  holiday  on  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend.  I 
was  told  that  I  would  lose  a  day's  pay,  since  I 
would  be  terminated  on  Thursday.  I  was 
given  eight  weeks  pay  for  my  twelve  years 
with  the  company  and  asked  to  sign  docu- 
ments, among  which  was  one  that  stated  that 
I  bad  put  In  my  notebooks  which  I  was  re- 
qiUred  to  leave  behind,  all  my  patentable 
ideas.  At  the  time  at  my  termination  I  had 
two  patents  pending.  Both  have  been  issued 
since,  assigned  to  the  company,  and  In  which 
I  will  receive  no  benefit  as  the  inventor.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  understand  my  interest  In 
legislation  which  will  protect  the  interest  of 
the  Inventor  in  bis  patents,  particularly  when 
faced  with  Involuntary  termination  of  em- 
ployment. 

My  layoff  was  not  unexpected.  For  the  pre- 
vious year  I  had  seen  colleagues  depart  as 
they  finished  their  work  when  government 
contracts  were  completed  or  cancelled.  Dur- 
ing this  year  I  spent  my  time  writing  pro- 
posals for  projects  that  were  not  funded. 
The  company  was  cutting  overhead,  which 
made  the  older  engineer  with  seniority  as 
vulnerable.  If  not  more  so,  as  his  younger 
colleague,  since  tbe  older  man  was  more  ex- 
pensive, both  in  salary  and  tbe  cost  of  fringe 
benefits.  What  few  projects  were  being 
funded  were  being  staffed  by  yoiinger  men  In 
order  to  hold  costs  down,  as  well  as  possibly 
reflecting  the  prejudices  of  tbe  program  man- 
ager who  was  responsible  for  selecting  his 
project  team. 

Although  expected,  the  impact  of  tbe  sit- 
uation after  termination  was  traumatic.  I 
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realized  for  the  first  time,  the  ereat  de- 
pendence that  I  had  placed  over  the  years 
on  fringe  benefits,  health  and  hospital  insur- 
ance, group  life  Insurance,  and  the  pension 
plan.  These  were  terminated  along  with  my 
employment.  The  costs  of  converting  the 
health  and  life  insurance  to  individual  poli- 
cies were  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  With 
over  ten  years  of  employment,  I  had  vested 
rights  in  my  pension  including  company  con- 
tributions. However  the  amount  that  I  will 
now  receive  compared  with  that  I  would  have 
been  entitled  to  If  I  had  been  permitted  to 
work  until  retirement  age  Is  less  than  half. 

In  the  sixteen  months  of  unemplojrment  I 
have  used  up  my  severance  pay,  unemployr 
meut  benefits,  and  am  now  using  savings 
that  were  to  have  provided  for  retirement 
years. 

I  am  naturally  Interested  In  re-establlsblng 
a  source  of  Income.  To  that  end  I  have  sent 
out  over  two  hundred  resumes,  registered 
with  numerous  employment  agencies,  and 
answered  more  advertisements  than  I  can 
remember.  The  result  of  all  this  activity  has 
been  one  Interview,  and  a  cold  feeling  that, 
while  many  companies  may  be  looking  for 
someone  with  my  background  and  experience, 
they  require  that  he  be  35  years  old,  no  older. 

In  the  Boston  area,  with  an  estimated 
12,000  technical  professional  people  out  of 
work,  there  have  been  organized  a  number  of 
self-help  groups,  meeting  regularly  to  seek. 
Individually  and  collectively,  solutions  to  the 
nlghtmarlBh  situation  that  povemment  pol- 
icy has  inflicted  upon  the  area.  During  the 
16  months  that  I  have  been  unemployed,  I 
have  visited  many  of  these  groups.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  tbe  ma- 
jority of  those  attending  these  meetings,  are, 
like  myself.  In  the  category  of  the  gray- 
haired  engineer.  Among  my  unemployed  col- 
leagues who  have  passed  the  half-century 
mark,  I  know  of  only  one  who  has  found  a 
Job  and  very  few  who  have  even  been  ex- 
tended the  courtesy  of  an  interview.  Younger 
engineers  join  our  groups;  however  they  seem 
to  find  work  within  a  few  months,  while  a 
majority  of  the  older  people  have  been 
looking  for  over  a  ye&i. 

Two  professional  societies  have  joined  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  unemployed  In  writ- 
ing resumes  and  conducting  Interviews.  One 
of  tbe  p>olnts  made  In  these  courses  is,  "do 
not  reveal  your  age,  you  may  be  able  to 
get  an  Interview."  This  is  subterfuge!  Why 
Is  It  necessary?  I  think  the  answer  Is  ob- 
viotis. 

In  the  courses  conducted  this  past  spring 
in  the  Boston  area,  45<7<>  of  the  attendees 
were  over  tbe  age  of  46,  while  only  20% 
were  under  35.  If  one  were  to  examine  tbe 
age  grouping  of  project  teams  which  are 
working  on  the  few  projects  still  being  fund- 
ed, I  believe  tbe  ratios  would  be  reversed. 

Age  discrimination  Is  a  serious  proMem 
which  is  not  unique  to  the  unemployed 
technical  professional.  Arthur  Miller  In  bis 
play  "Death  of  a  Salesman",  written  over 
twenty  years  ago,  tells  of  WHly  Loman,  who 
after  28  years  on  the  road  for  bis  company. 
asks  for  a  transfer  to  a  desk  job.  Instead 
he  is  fired.  After  fruitless  search  at  the  age 
58  for  new  work,  WUly  commits  suicide  by 
crashing  his  car  so  that  bis  family  will  have 
the  proceeds  of  his  life  Instirance. 

The  writing  off  of  the  older  generation 
is  a  sickness  typical  of  our  times. 

The  older  Individual,  whatever  bis  occu- 
pation, must  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  his 
means  of  livelihood.  Incentives  must  be 
found  to  Induce  the  employers  to  hire  and 
to  bold  on  to  their  senior  people.  If  incen- 
tives do  not  work,  then  penalties  must  be 
used. 

A  cruel  19th  century  economic  theory 
which  holds  that  the  cost  of  living  can  be 
controlled  by  putting  people  out  of  work,  ap- 
plied in  tbe  past  two  yean  to  this  modem 
complex  world  has  caused  personal  tragedy 
to  many  people.  It  Is  time  to  renounce  tbe 
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lUA  of  unemploynunt  as  an  economic  ood- 
trol,  or  let  him  wlio  eepousea  It  Im  the  flnt 
to  loee  hli  job. 
Thank  you. 


U.N.  PEACEKEEPING:  ONLY  TO  AD- 
VANCE INTERNATIONAL  COMMU- 
NISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOT7I8IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  and 
again  we  see  evidence  appearing  Indi- 
cating the  futility  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  peacekeeping  organization. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  is 
not  now,  and  never  has  been,  an  orgranl- 
zation  capable  of  keeping  peace.  The 
only  evident  facts  of  history  indicate 
otherwise — both  Korea  and  Vietnam 
were  and  are  U.N.  wars. 

The  solutioD,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  a  re- 
duction of  U.S.  contributions  to  this 
international  sinkhole — it  is  absolute  and 
total  withdrawal  from  this  Communist- 
dominated  organlzatiorL  Three  times  the 
U.S.  Government  has  offered  resolutions 
calling  for  a  cease-fire  in  the  India- 
Pakistan  conflict ;  three  times  this  reso- 
lution has  been  vetoed  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Certainly  the  Implication  is  clear.  Now 
that  Red  China  occupys  a  seat  on  the 
Security  Council,  we  can  expect  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  Communist 
powers  will  veto  U.S.  resolutions — imless 
we  ourselves  submit  to  their  control  and 
offer  resolutions  in  keeping  with  their 
avowed  drive  for  Communist  world 
domination. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  not  a 
reduction  In  U.S.  appnH>riations  to  the 
U.N.  It  is  total  and  complete  withdrawal 
from  the  UJJ.  and  its  related  agencies. 

I  say  again  to  our  colleagues,  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  signing  discharge  pe- 
tition No.  10,  which  I  have  at  the  Speak- 
er's desk,  calling  H.R.  2632  from  the 
consideration  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  forcing  a  floor  vote 
on  continued  U.S.  membership  In  this 
intemati<»ial  Communist  debating  so- 
ciety. 

I  Include  related  news  articles  dealing 
with  the  third  Russian  veto  of  a  UJ3. 
resolution  calling  for  peace  in  India  at 
this  point: 

I  particularly  call  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  second  article  that  indi- 
cates that  the  British — acting  like  Nero 
who  fiddled  while  Rome  burned — con- 
tinue to  sell  arms  to  India.  Some  UJf. 
members  seemingly  find  the  Soviet  veto 
profitable. 

Sovnrrs  Again  Vbto  U.N.  Dkmand  fob  Indo- 

Pakistan  CxAss-Fntc 

(By  Anthony  Astracban) 

United  Nations,  December  13. — The  Soviet 
Union  again  vetoed  a  U.S.  resolution  tonight 
calling  for  a  cease-fire  and  troop  withdrawal 
In  the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

It  was  the  third  Soviet  veto  In  nine  days 
In  the  Security  Council.  Tlie  resolution  was 
almost  Identical  to  one  passed  In  the  General 
Assendsly  Deo.  7,  but  regretted  India's  £aUure 
to  comply  with  the  assembly  resolution.  The 
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aame  reeolutloa  was  vetoed  in  the  council 
Dec.  5. 

The  United  States  had  called  the  council 
Into  urgent  session  yesterday  to  demand  In- 
dian compliance  with  the  assembly  resolu- 
tion. It  i4>peared  then  that  the  resolution 
was  heading  for  a  Soviet  veto,  but  US.  Am- 
bassador George  Bush  denied  that  he  was 
seeking  a  veto  for  propaganda  purposes. 

(In  the  Azores,  where  President  Nlzon  was 
conferring  with  French  President  Georges 
Pompidou,  White  House  press  secretary  Ron- 
ald L.  Zelgler  said:  "The  United  States  can- 
not but  regret  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  the  vast  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations  to  call  for  an  imme- 
diate cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  foreign  territories."] 

The  United  States  revised  Its  resolution  at 
the  request  of  Japan  before  the  vote,  deleting 
a  clause  that  caUed  on  India  to  comply  with 
the  U.N.  resolution  before  asking  both  coun- 
tries to  cease  hostilities.  The  veto  was  still 
forthcoming. 

The  vote  on  the  U.S.  draft  was  11  to  2  with 
two  abstentions.  Britain  and  Prance  have 
abstained  on  all  resolutions  so  far  to  end  the 
confilct. 

Italy  and  Japan  then  Introduced  a  new 
resolution  that  called  on  "all  parties  con- 
cerned" to  take  measures  to  bring  about  an 
Immediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  a  concession  to  India's  insistence 
that  there  could  be  no  cease-fire  iinless  the 
secessionist  Bangla  Desh  govemment  was  a 
party  to  it.  Previous  resolutions  have  men- 
tioned only  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  new  resolution  also  calls  for  an  Im- 
mediate opening  of  negotiations  and  ap- 
points a  committee  of  three  Security  Coun- 
cil members  to  assist  India  and  Pakistan  in 
bringing  peace  to  the  area. 

Pakistani  Foreign  SJlnlster  Zulflkar  All 
Bhutto  was  also  active  behind  the  scenes, 
promising  free  elections  In  East  Pakistan  if 
the  United  Nations  would  act  to  keep  his 
country  from  being  dismembered.  ~ 

Soviet  and  Indian  diplomats  expressed  the 
view  that  the  offer  came  too  late.  Pakistan 
disregarded  the  results  of  a  free  election  a 
year  ago  In  which  East  Pakistan  elected  167 
representatives  out  of  169  on  an  autonomy 
platform.  Many  of  these  representatives  have 
identified  themselves  with  Bangla  Desh, 
which  India  has  recognized  as  a  state. 

In  the  council  meeting,  Soviet  ambassador 
Yakov  Malik  raised  the  question  of  a  hear- 
ing for  a  Bangla  Desh  representative.  Foreign 
Minister  Solomon  A.  J.  Pratt  of  Sierra  Leone, 
serving  as  council  president.  Interpreted  the 
rules  as  meaning  that  the  councU  could  not 
hear  representatives  of  a  state  not  recognized 
by  the  world  community.  He  did  say  that 
the  councU  could  hear  an  individual  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  matters  before  It. 

Malik  then  suggested  that  Justice  Abu 
Sayeed  Chowdhury  be  beard  as  an  individ- 
ual. He  is  the  chief  Bangla  Deeh  representa- 
tive in  New  York. 

China  and  Argentina  objected  and  Pratt 
said  he  would  have  to  put  the  matter  to  a 
vote.  Malik  then  said  he  had  never  proposed 
pressing  the  matter  to  a  vote  and  withdrew 
the  request  to  hear  Chowdhury. 

BRITAIN  TO  CON  TIN  UK  ASMS  SAI.K8  TO  INDIA 

Britain  announced  yesterday  it  will  fulfill 
Its  mUitary  contracts  to  India  despite  the 
war  but  made  it  clear  that  all  military  sup- 
plies will  be  subject  to  close  supervision. 

Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Hccne 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that  any  Paki- 
stani orders  for  military  supplies  In  Britain 
would  be  given  the  same  consideration  but 
he  noted  that  Britain  for  some  years  has  no<t 
been  a  regular  arms  supplier  to  Pakistan. 

In  New  Delhi,  an  Indian  Foreign  Office 
spokesman  yesterday  repc«1«d  the  detection 
of  Chinese  troop  movements  and  said  they 
were  apparently  designed  "to  show  poUtlcsl 
solidarity  with  Pakistan." 
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However,     an     Indian     defense    mlntetrv 
spokesman  said  later  that  InteUlgenoe  timam 
menta  of  the  report  were  Incomplete  and  that 
It  was  too  early  to  teU  whether  the  Informa- 
tion was  "a  plant  or  a  fact." 

In  Moscow.  D.  P.  Dahr.  senior  Indian  for- 
eign  policy  planner,  met  for  S^,  hours  with 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Nikolai  Flryubln  to 
discuss  the  war. 

According  to  Indian  sources,  the  two  men 
discussed  events  leading  up  to  the  conflict 
the  progress  of  military  operaUons  and  In- 
ternational reaction  to  the  war. 

In  Peking.  Pakistani  diplomatic  sources 
said  they  were  continuing  their  contracts 
with  Chinese  officials.  Western  diplomats  be- 
lieve that  while  China  is  watching  war  de- 
velopments with  concern,  it  is  being  ex- 
tremely careful  about  committing  itself 
to  giving  more  than  the  mUltary  and 
other  aid  that  Pakistan  is  at  present  receiv- 
ing from  Peking. 


MORATORIUM  ON  WHALING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  in  a 
statement  released  by  his  o£Qce  on 
December  12,  1971,  called  for  a  mora- 
torium on  whaling. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  aware  of  the  Secre- 
tary's views  on  this  matter.  I  insert  the 
text  of  the  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Ricord: 
Secrttart  Morton  Calls  for  Moratoriuu 
ON   Whaling 

"We  must  accelerate  the  worldwide  fight 
to  preserve  the  great  whales,"  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  said  today 
while  commenting  on  the  fact  that  after  200 
years  the  United  States  has  now  stopped  all 
commercial  exploitation  of  whales. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  ban  on 
the  importation  of  whale  products,  Includ- 
ing oil,  meat,  teeth  and  ambergris,  went  into 
final  effect  last  week.  Even  the  Import  of 
foreign  cars  containing  whale  oil  additive  In 
their  transmissions  will  be  affected.  In  Une 
with  Interior's  stand,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  issue  no  licenses  after  Decem- 
ber 31  to  U.S.  commercial  fishermen  to  take 
whales  on  the  Endangered  Species  list. 

"The  whales  are  an  International  resource 
belonging  to  the  many  and  must  not  be 
exterminated  for  the  few."  he  said.  "This 
Administration,  acting  on  principle  and  de- 
spite the  unfortunate  economic  hardship  It 
has  brought  to  some  firms,  has  set  an  exam- 
ple that  hopefully  other  nations  will  follow." 

"We  have  done  everything  we  can  unilat- 
erally. We  must  now  concentrate  our  effort* 
on  getting  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission to  enforce  their  own  regulations  and 
to  set  realistic  catch  quotas  by  Individual 
sptecies  and  excA  In  order  to  allow  a  maxi- 
mum rebuilding  of  all  whale  p>opulatlons." 

At  its  annual  meeting  last  June,  the  Com- 
mission had  agreed  unanimously  that  all 
member  nations  should  Implement  the  In- 
ternational observer  scheme  for  the  1971-'73 
whaling  season.  "I  was  keenly  disappointed 
that  the  Soviet  and  Japanese  wballixg  fleets 
sailed  for  the  Antarctic  In  October  with  no 
international  observers  on  board."  Morton 
said.  "It  Is  clear  that  time  Is  ninnlng  out  for 
the  whales." 

"If  the  Commission  cannot  move  quickly 
and  surely  to  meet  Its  international  obU« 
gatlons.  a  moratorium  on  all  whaling  Is  tht 
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only  solution.  Both  houses  of  Congress  have 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  10-year  mor- 
atorium and  we  support  It."  Morton  said. 

"As  long  as  man  views  these  magnificent 
creatures  as  solely  an  economic  product,  we 
are  in  grave  danger  of  destroying  the  com- 
plex web  of  life  of  which  man  Is  an  inex- 
tricable part." 

"In  this  environmental  decade,  It  would 
be  barbarous  to  stand  idly  by  while  the  last 
of  earth's  largest  and — next  to  man — most 
Intelligent  creatures  are  reduced  to  pet  food, 
face  creams  and  lubricating  oils,"  said  Mor- 
ton. "All  whale  products  have  synthetic 
substitutes  and  are  no  longer  essential  to 
man's  weU-belng.  Yet  the  rate  of  killing  m 
recent  years  has  already  driven  some  species 
to  the  brink  of  extinction  and  now  threat- 
ens thoee  few  remaining  species  whose 
populations  are  still  large  enough  to  be 
commercially  exploitable." 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  halt  this  slaughter 
that  Interior  last  December  placed  all  eight 
species  of  great  whales  on  its  list  of  endan- 
gered foreign  wildlife.  This  move  cut  off  a 
U.S.  market  which  had  consumed  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  world's  whale  products. 

However,  a  "hardship  clause"  in  the  En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969 
allowed  12  months  In  which  firms  that  Im- 
port and  use  such  products  could  fulfill  ex- 
isting contracts.  All  special  permits  issued 
for  this  purpose  during  the  past  year  by 
Interior's  Pish  and  WlldUfe  Service  expired 
on  midnight  of  December  1.  1971.  The  last 
import  permits  for  whale  oil  was  Issued  In 
August  and  the  last  for  meat  products  In 
December  1970. 

In  September  this  year  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  denied  a  request  by  a  major  Im- 
porter for  an  additional  3.000  long  tons  of 
sperm  whale  oil.  Officials  said  they  felt  that 
granting  such  a  request.  weU  above  the  firm's 
previous  importation  levels,  could  only  re- 
sult In  more  endangered  whales  being  killed. 

"Another  valid  reason  to  stop  whaling." 
Morton  said,  "Is  the  recent  discovery  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of  excess 
mercury  in  whale  meat."  More  than  a  mil- 
lion poimds  of  contaminated  meat  destined 
for  pet  food  have  been  seized. 

Morton  concluded,  "Now  that  the  U.S.  no 
longer  has  any  commercial  interest  in 
whales,  either  as  harvester  or  as  consumer, 
we  are  In  a  position  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  worldwide  drive  to  preserve  the  whale 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  marine  ecosystem." 


THE  ADL  AND  ITS  STRANGE  ENTER- 
PRISES: TAX-SUPPORTED  AND 
TAX-EXEMPT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  previ- 
ously caUed  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  sinister  activities  of  a  lltUe-pub- 
licized.  private  spy  organization,  the 
Anti-Defamation  Le^igue. 

Since  my  speech  of  last  Monday,  I  have 
had  several  inquiries  from  people  indi- 
cating that  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
ADL  and  who  found  It  difficult  to  believe 
that  an  organization  of  such  magnitude 
could  be  assembled  in  this  coimtry,  let 
alone  be  concealed  so  successfully  from 
the  public. 

I  vas  also  reminded  by  another  caller 
that  the  ADL  was  so  Infiuentlal  in 
"proper"  circles  that,  despite  or  perhaps 
because  of  the  ADL's  being  a  private  ge- 
stapo,  it  was  even  able  to  be  the  recipient 
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of  Federal  funds  under  the  LEAA — Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  Act — to  teach  hu- 
man relations  to  police  forces.  One  such 
instance  goes  bade  as  far  as  1966  when 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  v^th  three 
different  addresses — ^varying  from  315 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  to  535 
Gravier  Street,  Suite  806,  New  Orleans,  to 
41  Exchange  Place  SE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. — 
were  paid  $7,434.17  for  books,  speakers, 
and  project  consultant's  fee  for  teaching 
human  relations  to  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department. 

Of  course,  the  ADL,  having  an  image, 
where  known,  of  brotherhood,  human 
rights,  and  supposedly  an  announced 
purpose  "to  seek  justice  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  all  citizens  alike"  might  appear 
to  the  liberals  as  an  appropriate  orga- 
nization, if  any  Is  needed,  to  teach  the 
police  tolerant  law  enforcement.  After 
all,  many  might  question  what  harm 
could  befall  a  commimity  by  having  a 
quasi-religious  organlzaticoi,  even  If  it 
is  in  the  gestapo  business,  as  teachers  of 
our  police. 

To  those  in  the  business  of  spying,  sell- 
ing influence,  and  promoting  profession- 
al pressure,  the  answer  should  suggest 
itself.  There  is  a  lot  of  blackmail  data 
to  be  obtained  around  a  police  depart- 
ment headquarters.  Including  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  officers  can  be  influenced 
with  bribes  and  special  favors. 

The  events  as  outlined,  according  to 
the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayime  news- 
paper and  a  news  report  by  Richard  Cot- 
ten's  Conservative  Viewpoint,  occurred 
in  1966.  Payment  vouchers  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  substantiate  a  partial  pay- 
ment of  $400  as  a  project  consultant's 
fee  to  a  Mr.  A.  I.  Botnick  of  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  New  Orleans. 

The  next  time  the  public  hears  of  the 
same  Mr.  A.  I.  Botnick,  director  of  the 
ADL's  regional  office  in  New  Orleans, 
is  in  a  news  story  by  one  Jack  Nelson  that 
broke  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
news  account  revealed  that  the  ADL  in 
New  Orleans  had  raised  $36,000  to  am- 
bush and  execute  two  alleged  members 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Meridian,  Miss., 
in  June  1968.  Reportedly  used  In  the 
planned  execution  were  FBI  and  police 
officers  hired  by  a  private  gestapo — the 
Anti-Defamation  League. 

The  reaction  to  "murder  for  hire"  was 
so  repulsive  that  In  1970  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  called  for 
a  Justice  Department  probe,  which  was 
suddenly  abandoned,  perhaps  because 
they  found  out  that  the  project  was  ADL 
ordered  and  financed. 

I  bring  these  events  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  only  to  show  the  power 
and  Infiuence  that  the  mysterious  llttle- 
publldzed  ADL  exercises  outside  Its 
myriad  of  files  and  so-called  educational 
ventures. 

It  Is  strange  behavior  indeed  for  an 
organization  which  claims  ultimate  pur- 
pose "to  secure  justice  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  all  citizens  alike";  and  this  may 
not  be  the  only  successful  murder  enter- 
prise. 

I  reiterate  my  original  statement  that 
in  comparison  with  the  ADL,  the  FBI, 
the  CIA,  and  military  intelligence  are 
tinkertoys. 
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1  insert  related  material  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Richard  Ootten's  Conservative  Viewpoint. 
Script  Number  132-136  Broadcast  on  May 
33-25,  1967. 

Vol.  6,  No.  22.  Section  2.  P.O.  Box  1808. 
Bakersfleld,  California.  93303.  May  27.  1967. 

"Brainwashing"  or  New  Orleans  Police 

CHAPTER    I 

On  November  26.  1966.  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune  published  a  story  under  the 
headline  "Police  To  Study  Human  Rela- 
tions." Due  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  one 
devout  Christian  patriot  in  the  area,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  unfold  a  story  that 
should  shake  the  nation  to  Its  very  founda- 
tion. It  will  take  four  days  broadcasting  to 
develop  even  the  outline  of  what  transpired 
as  the  New  Orleans  Police  Force  was  com- 
pelled to  study  "Human  Relations."  You  will 
not  find  it  lx>rlngl  Furthermore,  less  anyone 
feel  that  what  happens  to  the  Police  Force 
In  New  Orleans  Is  not  relevant  to  their  own 
community.  I  refer  you  to  the  Release  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  statement  by  the 
then  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach.  before  the  Subcommittee  On  Executive 
Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Committee  On 
Government  Operations  (rep>ort  Aug.  17, 
1966).  I  quote  from  page  eight: 

LEAA    INVOLVED 

"None  of  our  studies  under  the  Act"  (let 
me  say  that  "The  Act"  refers  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  otherwise 
known  as  the  LEAA.  ed.)  "None  of  our  studies 
under  the  Act  has  been  more  central  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Crime  Com- 
mission than  those  for  police-community 
relations.  These,  too.  have  been  broad  In 
range— from  a  three-week  management 
seminar  for  40  police  chiefs  In  large  cities 
taking  place  now  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  to  a  police-community  relations 
course  for  the  entire  city  police  force  of 
New  Orleans,  plus  100  key  police  officials 
from  four  surrounding  parishes. 

"Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we 
are  able  to  begin  a  new  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  plan  by  which  special  grants  will 
be  available  to  cities  of  over  150,000  popula- 
tion for  planning  and  developing  police- 
community  relations  programs.  "These  grants, 
totalling  $1,000,000,  underscore  the  fact  that 
the  man  on  the  beat  Is.  for  many  citizens, 
the  only  real  link  with  local  government 
and  even  organized  society.  Likewise  the 
average  policeman  needs,  and  wants,  a  great- 
er understanding  of  the  i>ec^le  In  his  com- 
munity, neighborhood  by  neighborhood. 

"The  need  here  Is  so  widely  felt  that  we 
anticipate  rapid  applications  from  at  least  60 
clUes  in  aU  parts  of  the  country."  End  of 
quotes  from  Mr.  Katzenbach  establishing 
that  what  happened  in  New  Orleans  is  to 
happen  to  an  estimated  80  dtles  In  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Therefore,  what  I  tell  you 
in  the  following  broadcast,  as  I  document  the 
forces  behind  this  "poUce-commxtnlty  re- 
lations" business,  you  will  see  that  it  can 
reach  you  as  well,  wherever  you  may  be 
living. 

You  wUl  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Katzenbach 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  "average  po- 
liceman needs,  and  wants,  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  his  community." 
It  Is  strange  that  the  policemen,  who  were 
forced  to  take  the  course,  expressed  them- 
selves as  believing  they  were  being  exposed 
to  "brainwashing."  Our  broadcast  will  en- 
deavor to  establish  the  direction  this  "brain- 
washing" was  taking,  and  we  will  even  un- 
dertake to  reveal  what  the  real  force  Is  be- 
hind this  entire  bit  about  "human  rela- 
tions" in  your  community. 

POLICK   "BKOTAUTT" 

For  background  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  police  force  in  every  community  Is  under 
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attack  by  varloux  "Ubenkl*  groups  mb  being 
bigoted  and  racist.  The  cry  of  "poLioe  bru- 
tality" rings  loud  and  clear  with  little  or  no 
attention  given  to  the  long  suffering  pollee- 
man  who  no  longer  finds  the  citizens  In  his 
community  looking  upon  him  as  a  figure  de- 
manding instant  respect,  but  instead  all  too 
often  as  a  figure  suitable  for  their  abuse, 
vilification,  and  murder,  muggings,  and 
knifings.  The  policeman  certainly  realizes 
that  the  "man  in  the  street"  Lb  stlU  "with 
him  in  spirit,"  but  after  a  few  gang  beatings 
whUe  the  "law  abiding"  citizen  stands  on  the 
sidelines  and  watches,  it  is  not  too  difficult 
to  conclude  ttiat  this  average  policeman 
might  become  convinced  that  his  work  is  not 
oniy  Increasingly  hazardous  but.  even  worse. 
quite  degrading. 

With  ail  emphasis  on  coddling  the  criminal, 
even  at  the  ip«Da»  of  the  law  abiding  citi- 
zen, the  role  of  the  "man  on  the  beat"  is 
Increasingly  difficult,  even  to  the  point  that 
you  and  I  and  other  average  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Americas"  should  b«  eternally  thankful  that 
they  haven  t  left  the  force  in  droves  leaving 
us  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  "mob,"  com- 
posed of  hate-filled  and  inflamed  minorities. 
So  you  can  imagine  how  the  captive  police 
force  in  New  Orleans  viewed  their  first  paid 
speaker  as  they  underwent  their  compulsory 
Instructions  in  "Human  Relations,"  who  also 
happened  to  be  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
when  his  "message"  Included  the  following: 

rNSTRTJCnON  OR  "BRAINWASHING" 

"The  role  of  a  police  officer  as  a  law  en- 
forcer, U  rapidly  diminishing,  and  his  role  as 
an  advisor  or  caretaker  of  the  public  has 
grown  .  .  ." 

Let's  take  a  minute  and  show  you  some  of 
the  hog- wash  that  this  captive  audience  was 
exposed  to.  Incidentally,  tills  is  not  from  our 
own  poasibly  "prejudiced"  reporter  on  the 
scene,  but  rather  from  the  ccdunuiist.  Jack 
Dempsey,  in  the  New  Orleans  States  Item 
on  December  6,  1966.  Listen  closely : 

"Thursday  night's  lecture  was  delivered 
by  George  Saporlto,  executive  director,  Louisi- 
ana Association  for  Mental  Health. 

"He  called  It  "Looking  at  Yourself,"  and 
outlined  a  series  of  what  he  labeled  "Presswe 
Points"  in  a  policeman's  life.  They  are: 

"1.  The  public  versus  private  life  of  an  of- 
ficer. He  said  it's  quite  difficult  at  times  for 
the  policeman  to  separate  them.  Sometimes 
the  officer  is  'noble.'  and  other  times  he  is 
■frustrated  and  arrogant.' 

"2.  Aspect  of  danger  and  suspense.  This, 
said  the  speaker.  Is  the  most  unique  part  of 
an  officer's  being — the  immediacy  of  passible 
danger  and  death. 

"3.  Ood  bead.  Saporlto  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  people  with  whocn  the  policeman 
baa  dealings  become  emotional  and  give  the 
patrolman  a  rough  time.  The  officer  must 
try  to  maintain  a  cool  head,  in  handling  such 
persons. 

"4.  Trying  to  be  objective.  The  lecturer 
conceded  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult aspects  of  a  policeman's  life.  'Trying 
to  be  fair,'  he  said,  'and  genuinely  Interested 
In  the  plight  of  the  public  In  automobile 
accidents  and  the  like  can  be  quite  trying 
for  a  policeman'."  (I  assume  he  has  some  such 
picture  in  mind  as  the  traffic  accident  where 
the  criminally  drunk  driver  has  Just  killed 
the  child  in  the  school  croaalng,  or  where 
the  young  mother  has  Just  been  raped,  tor- 
tured and  murdered  by  the  Just-released  sex 
offender — yes,  sometimes  it  must  be  hard  to 
"keep  a  cool  head"  and  he  is  undoubtedly 
correct  that  It  Is  hard  to  be  "fair"  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Now  comes  the  meat: 

-6.  Manifestations  at  prejudice  In  the  com- 
munity. The  speaker  streaaed  that  often- 
times the  officer  la  Incltned  to  choose  aides 
in  prejudicial  matten.  A  good  officer,  he  said, 
must  remain  neutral  at  all  times. " — Now 
lant  that  priceless  I  On  the  one  hand  you 
hav«  the  culprit  who  has  Just  clubbed  tiM 
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store  owner  over  the  head,  threatened  his 
wife,  and  fled  with  the  day's  receipts.  On 
the  other  hand  you  have  the  culprit,  who. 
let  us  aasume.  Is  only  a  three  or  four  time 
repeater  and  again  is  caught  by  the  "man 
on  the  beat."  Our  man  must  remain  with- 
out prejudice,  must  remain  "neutral  at  all 
times."  Thus  reasons  ttils  paid  dlrectcx-  of 
the  "Mental  Health"  processes  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana — a  typical  example  of  the  bleed- 
ing-heart who  feels  that  the  only  reason  for 
the  criminal  act  is  that  somehow  society 
has  been  unfair  to  the  culprit,  and  there- 
fore must  pay. 

"6.  Exposure  to  morbid  situations — no  need 
to  amplify,  and  on  to  the  final — 

OUTMODED    LAW    ENI>3RCEMBNT 

"7.  Care-glvlng  role  of  police.  Saporlto  de- 
scribed the  policeman's  service  to  the  com- 
munity caring  for  abandoned  children,  ren- 
dering aaaistance  to  people  in  distress,  taking 
care  of  mental  cases  and  drunks.  'The  role  of 
a  police  officer  as  a  law  enforcer,'  he  said, 
'is  rapidly  dimlnistiing,  and  his  role  as  an 
advisor  or  caretaker  of  the  public  has 
grown;  "...  Due  to  the  legal  restrictions 
imposed  by  recent  high  court  decisions,  the 
policeman's  role  has  changed  from  that  of 
catching  robbers  and  other  criminals  to 
caring  for  people,  offering  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. Maybe  this  trend  will  change  your  im.ige 
with  the  public. 

Now  I  don't  know  Just  how  this  leaves  you 
feeling  as  an  individual,  but  to  me  this 
EinacKs  of  brainwashing  as  we  read  about  It 
In  Korea.  A  captive  audience  of  New  Orleans 
policemen  being  treated  to  typical  bleeding- 
heart  sympathies  vrtth  the  criminal,  and  tell- 
ing the  policeman  his  role  as  an  enforcer  of 
the  law  is  rapidly  diminishing!  And  that  he 
is  to  become  a  "caretaker  and  advisor  to  the 
public,"  now  that  he  can  no  longer  catch 
robbers  and  other  criminals  due  to  the  legal 
restrictions  Imposed  by  high  court  declslcms ! 
Wouldn't  you  expect  that  it  was  about  time 
for  some  of  these  men,  the  finest  In  fact,  to 
turn  In  their  badges?  Well,  as  they  left  the 
meeting,  some  of  them  were  quoted  as  fol- 
lows; maybe  you  will  flnd  this  encouraging: 

Columnist  Jack  Dempsey  stated.  "Althotigh 
one  of  the  speakers  stressed,  "we  are  not 
trying  to  brainwash  you  here,'  that's  never- 
theless the  opinion  that  many  of  the  men 
held.  .  .  .  When  It  came  time  for  the  men 
to  sound  off  at  the  round  table,  many  of  them 
did  exactly  that."  Our  reporter  also  talked 
to  some  of  the  officers  who  attended  and 
their  response  Included,  "Until  they  can  show 
me  different,  this  oouree  Is  Communist  run." 
It's  nice  to  see  that  these  fine  men  are 
thinking. 

Time  Is  running  out  on  this  day's  tvoad- 
cast;  it  Is  also  running  out  for  the  nation  un- 
less we  awaken  in  a  hurry.  I  will  spend  the 
remaining  few  minutes  trying  to  establish 
what  we  are  covering  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing few  broadcasts,  and  I  hojje  you'll  be  sxire 
tomorrow  to  have  some  friends  listening. 

SUMMARY 

It  amounts  to  this:  A  certain  element  In 
our  society  has  succeeded  In  painting  a  pic- 
ture of  our  police  forces  being  brutal, 
bigoted,  and  cruel  to  minorities.  At  the  same 
thne  this  propaganda  has  been  expanding 
across  the  nation,  glmUarly  motivated  "liber- 
als" have  painted  a  picture  of  the  criminal 
as  being  the  victim  of  society.  Mind  you,  the 
purpose  of  "society"  is  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens, its  institutions,  its  physical  property. 
No  longer  is  "law  enforcement"  being  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  however;  no,  now.  according 
to  this  spokesman  of  the  "Mental  Health" 
field  whom  we  have  been  quoting,  now  there 
are  legal  restrictions  so  that  the  policeman's 
role  as  a  law  enforcer  and  police  officer  i» 
diminishing,  and  his  role  as  an  advisor  or 
caretaker  of  the  public  is  growing  propor- 
tionately! Let  me  make  this  clear!  This  was 
not  some  casual  crackpot  sounding  off  about 
his  outlandish  theories,  it  was  a  "gymposlum" 
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receiving  the  blessing  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  paid  for  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  through  the  "law  enforce- 
ment assistance  act,"  and,  as  we  will  develop 
In  subsequent  programs,  actually  in  com- 
pliance with  the  express  ambitions  of  a  very 
small  but  vocal,  and  deeply  entrenched,  mi- 
nority. Eighteen  hours  of  mandatory  lostruc- 
tion  (I  would  prefer  the  more  honest  word, 
"brainwashing")  for  ".  .  .  every  member  of 
the  New  Orleans  Polioe  Department"  took 
place  in  compliance  with  a  i>rogram  pioneered 
three  years  previously,  in  Amarillo.  Texas, 
under  the  auspices  of  B'nal  B'rlth's  Anti-Def- 
amation League!  I  don't  make  this  state- 
ment lightly.  Nor  do  I  prepare  this  broad- 
cast for  any  frivolous  objectives.  But  as  we 
develop  this  picture,  it  should  stand  revealed 
that  so-called  "brotherhood"  is  indeed  a 
religion  In  Itself,  and  it  is  going  a  long  way 
tow.ird  destroying  Christianity. 

Airn-DKFAMATION  LZACns 

Now  when  I  Eipeak  of  the  Antl-Defamstlon 
League  (and  I  will  document  anything  I 
have  to  say  on  this  and  subsequent  broad- 
casts) realize  I  speak  of  an  organization  that 
Is  presently  suing  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Washington.  DC,  because  the 
FCC.  granted  a  station  a  license  that  carries 
our  broadcast  even  though  It  has  found  dis- 
favor with  the  Antl -Defamation  League!  The 
A  D.L.  hides  behind  the  smear-term,  "anti- 
Semitism, "  and  demands  that  my  criticism 
of  its  activities  be  removed  from  the  air- 
waves! As  for  the  "fairness  doctrine,"  they 
refuse  all  offers  of  "equal  time"  and  claim 
that  my  "blatant  anti-Semitism"  is  not  sub- 
ject to  debate  I  Well,  I  have  news — this  is 
still  the  land  of  the  free!  There  Is  still  an 
element  of  free  speech.  And  I  Intend  de- 
veloping the  picture  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League's  Involvement  In  "bralnwaahlng" 
your  local  i>oUce. 

CHAPTER  n 

For  three  or  more  days  we  wlU  be  dealing 
with  tlie  "Human  Relations"  symposium 
held  In  New  Orleans,  where  attendance  was 
compulsory  for  every  New  Orleans  policeman. 
We  wUl  develop  that  this  was  funded  by 
your  tax  moneys,  confiscated  l>y  your  govern- 
ment and  then  dished  out  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  These  moneys  come  from  ap- 
propriations for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  and  not  only  New  Orleans  but 
sixty  major  cities  are  going  to  have  these 
"symfxjsiums"  on  Hunum  Relations  unless 
we  can  awaken  the  nation  Immediately. 

BEHIND    THE    SCENES 

There  l.s  a  "guiding  hand."  naturally.  In 
this  I'lstance.  as-  we  will  develop,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 
Furthermore,  and  I  realize  we  ar«  far  down 
the  road  to  acceptance  of  the  term  "brother- 
hood." It  Is  not  unrealistic  to  say  that  under 
the  guise  of  "brotherhood"  or  "humanism" 
we  are  destroying  Christianity.  If  because  I 
am  FOR  Christ  there  are  those  who  would  de- 
scribe me  as  AOAINST  all  forces  that  are 
ANTI-Chrtst.  I  plead  guilty.  Christianity  does 
not  teach  the  "brotherhood  of  man"  but 
rather  the  fellowship  of  the  kindred  souls, 
those  who  truly  BELIEVE.  Our  nation  Is 
founded  upon  certain  principles  and  Inherent 
in  these  is  the  concept  of  Man  as  answerable 
to  His  Creator,  NOT  to  the  all-powerful  state. 
Thus  we  find  a  battle  between  "Socialism" 
(or  welfare-statelsm)  and  the  forces  of  his- 
toric Christianity.  I  regret  that  I  must  add 
•"historic"  but  the  simple  fact  Lb  that  "Hu- 
manism" and  the  "Brotherhood  of  Man"  are 
replacing  the  message  of  the  Trinity.  Now 
this  Is  not  irrelevant  to  the  subject  at  hand 
because,  aa  I  will  dsTtiop,  the  guiding  hand 
behind  the  "syinpoalums"  was  the  Antl-Defa- 
maUon  League.  I  suggest  that  this  is  not  only 
a  '^religious  organlsaUon"  but  that  this  re- 
ligion la  In  fact  "humanlam"  or  "brother- 
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hood"  and  having  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with 
"Judaism,"  "Talmudlam,"  or  "Phariwalam" 
or  whatever  the  proper  term  might  be.  Very 
shortly  I  will  expand  on  this  theme. 

The  New  Orleans  PoUce  Force  underwent  a 
course  In  "indoctrination"  into  a  particular 
philosophy.  This  underlying  phlloaopby  la 
contrary  to  all  that  "law  enforcement"  would 
normally  teach.  The  opening  day  of  the  18- 
hour  course  found  this  captive  audience 
being  addressed  by  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Louisiana  Association  for  Mental  Health 
and  some  of  the  things  he  said  were  most 
revealing. 

"NEtTTRAUZING"    THE   POLICX 

"The  role  of  a  police  officer  as  a  law  en- 
forcer Lb  rapidly  diminishing,  and  his  role  as 
an  advisor  or  caretaker  of  the  public  has 
grown  .  .  .  Due  to  the  legal  restrictions  im- 
posed by  recent  high  court  decisions,  the 
policeman's  role  has  changed  from  that  of 
catching  robbers  and  other  criminals  to 
caring  for  people,  offering  service  to  the  pub- 
lic." Isn't  this  Just  about  the  wildest  idea  of 
which  you  can  conceive?  This  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  new  philosophy.  Only  it  isn't  new 
at  all.  It  dates  back  almost  two  hundred  years 
in  history.  In  essence,  those  who  now  would 
"brainwash'"  our  police  forces,  believe  that 
the  criminal  is  not  "guilty."  but  is  the  end 
result  of  a  heartless  society.  He  no  longer 
steals  or  rapes  or  murders  because  he  Is  a 
thief,  rapist,  or  murderer;  no.  now  It  Is  be- 
cause he  has  been  "rejected"  by  society  I  Al- 
ways the  victim,  a  member  of  society.  Is  at 
fault,  because  somewhere  down  the  years, 
this  poor  misunderstood  perpetrator  of  what 
once  was  openly  called  a  "crime,"  bad  been 
rejected,  or  misunderstood,  by  "society." 

Now  this  Is  Just  one  statement  by  the  first 
speaker  at  a  series  of  lectures  which  lasted 
literally  for  weeks.  Every  man  and  woman 
In  the  police  department,  including  the  ci- 
vilian employees,  was  required  to  attend  two 
hour  sessions  for  a  total  of  eighteen  houirB, 
sometime  within  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks. 
And  the  men  themselves,  thank  goodness, 
recognized  that  it  was  bralnwaahlng!  But 
they  didn't  know  what  was  behind  the  scenes. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  I  am  going  to  in- 
volve the  Antl-Defamatlon  League.  Rather, 
I  should  say,  since  this  Is  their  project,  not 
mine,  I  am  going  to  tie  them  In  to  the  scene. 

AJ>X.    SUUVKlSrVXT 

You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  such  men 
as  Congressman  Rankin  who  had  the  cour- 
age, in  1049.  to  enter  House  Res<dutlon  8619 
to  prohibit  membership  in,  or  participation 
in,  the  activitiea  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
league.  The  bUl,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In- 
cluded the  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  Individual  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, or  to  participate  In  the  activities,  of  the 
»m-Amerlcan  subversive  organization  known 
as  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League." 

The  AD.L.  was  not  aa  powerful  in  thoae 
days  as  it  Is  now;  they  bad  not  developed  the 
concept  of  the  "Brotherhood  Award"  to  such 
an  exact  science,  but  nevertheleaa  they  were 
powerful  enough  that  we  now  flnd  Congreaa- 
man  Rankin  gone,  and  are  faced  with  a  stUl- 
flourishing  Antl-DefamaUon  League. 

Tou  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the  fotmd- 
er  of  the  California  Senate  Pact  Finding  8ub- 
conmilttee.  Senator  Jack  B.  Tenney.  with  bia 
intimate  knowledge  at  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League.  Hla  excellent,  though  auppreaaed. 
book.  "Tenney  Report  on  World  Zionism." 
Includes  the  f crowing: 

"The  Antl-Defamatlon  j^eague  of  B'nal 
B*rlth  is  referred  to  In  many  quarters  as  the 
■Jewish  Gestapo'.  Whfle  It  Is  obvioua  that  Ita 
•ctlvitles  are  oonoeraed  with  q>ylng  and 
snooping,  fenetung  out  'antl-Semlttam '  it  to 
unfair  to  Ubel  It '  JewWi.'  Vary  tew  Amarieaa 
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Jews  know  much  about  the  acttial  operation 
of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League." 

I  could  go  on  with  other  "aouroes"  but  this 
should  suffice  for  the  moment.  The  AJJi.  Lb 
not  without  Its  critics — criticism  with  which 
you  may  or  may  not  agree.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  at  this  late  date  anyone  can  be 
completely  blind  to  the  fact  that  behind 
"race-mixing,"  bedestroying  Bible  reading  in 
our  schools,  behind  "Integration,"  and  be- 
hind a  great  deal  that  is  done  In  the  name 
of  "civil  rlghta"  we  flnd  the  Anti-Defamation 
League.  With  this  broadcast  I  will  establish 
that  the  AJ).L.  has  now,  not  only  run  its 
own  "Human  Relations  Seminar"  for  the 
beneflt  of  o\ir  p<dlce  forces  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  in  1963,  but  that 
now  their  activities  are  one  and  the  same  as 
the  Justice  Department  activities,  operating 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act,  spending  your  tax  dollars  to  brainwash 
the  captive  police  of  our  cities. 

aZLIGIODS  ORGANIZATION 

Let's  have  it  clearly  xinderstood  that  the 
AJ3X..  is  a  Religious  Organization.  Here- 
in lies  the  key.  The  very  same  organiza- 
tion which  demands  that  Bible  reading  be 
taken  out  of  our  schools,  and  similar  situa- 
tions relating  to  the  "separation  of  Church 
and  State."  is  actually  preparing  the  text- 
books and  furnishing  the  lecturers  for  brain- 
washing sessions  with  our  police  I 

Can  you  imagine  what  the  hue  and  cry 
would  have  been  had  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus undertaken  to  prepare  the  text-books 
and  furnish  the  lecturers  for  this  Sympo- 
sium, even  though  New  (Cleans  Is  predomi- 
nately Catholic?  How  the  "Uberals"  would 
scream!  Yet.  In  this  instance,  and  we  wlU 
develop  this  in  detail,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  furmshes  the 
funds  for  the  City  of  New  Orleans  to  train  Its 
police  in  "Human  Relations"  (otherwise 
known  as  "how  to  fail  to  protect  life  and 
property  without  even  trying")  and  behind 
the  scenes  we  flnd  text-books  and  lecturers 
furnished  by  the  religious  organization — The 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  I 

Now  who  says  "The  religious  organization, 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League?"  Is  this  some- 
thing I  dreamed  up?  No.  it  isnti  I  have  it 
before  me.  The  men  I  am  about  to  quote 
could  hardly  speak  with  more  authority. 
Benjamin  R.  Epstein  is  the  National  Director 
of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League.  Arnold 
Forster  is  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League.  These  two  men  wrote 
the  book  entitled  "Some  Of  My  Best  Friends," 
which  they  described  as  the  "first  fully 
documented  story  of  a  shocking  evU  In  Amer- 
ican life,  furtively  practiced  and  pervasive." 
These  same  two  men  are  better  known  to  our 
current  conservatives  for  the  book,  "Danger 
on  the  Right,"  which  was  a  violent  attack 
on  the  so-called  Right  Wing.  In  any  event, 
I  assume  that  the  National  Director  and  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  Lea- 
gue speak  with  authority.  So,  in  the  Chapter 
dealing  with  the  "pubUc  q>lrited  bigot" 
(page  81  of  the  book,  "Some  Of  My  Best 
Friends"),  I  find  the  following: 

"Unlike  the  Shrine,  both  B'nal  B'rlth  and 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  are  frankly  and 
avowedly  religious  (»ganlzatlona! 

By  this  time  you  should  see  where  this  in- 
evitably leads.  If  the  NatlMial  Cbairman  of 
the  AJ}Xi.  aaya  they  are  a  religious  orga- 
nization, and  if  the  Chief  Counsel  says  they 
are  a  religious  (»ganlBatlon,  X  aasume  It  IS 
a  '*reUgloua"  organization,  and  the  next 
question  would  be,  what  religion?  And  the 
next  question  would  be,  what  are  they  doing 
brainwashing  our  pcAlce? 

AJ>X.   IMTOLTnCXNT 

I  should  get  down  to  business.  There  will 
be  mote  tomorrow,  but  having  said  the  the 
AJ3.L.,  a  atif-avowed  rellgloua  organisation 
waa  the  guiding  hand  behind  UUa  brain- 
washing of  our  poUoe,  I  had  better  produce 
the  evldenoe.  Uke  tbe  foUowlng: 
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"City  of  New  Orleans  public  voucher,  to 
Theodore  Freedman,  Southern  Director  of 
the  A.DX..  $68.86  for  hla  air  travel,  $84.33  for 
hU  hotel,  and  $340.00  In  speaking  fees.  Total 
paid,  $333.17. 

"City  of  New  Orleans  public  voucher  direct 
to  the  AX).L.  of  New  York,  for  the  services 
of  Sol  Littman,  in  training  the  New  Orleans 
police.  $701.30. 

"City  of  New  Orleans  public  voucher,  di- 
rect to  the  AX>X.  for  the  services  of  (catch 
this) — for  the  services  of  the  Project  Con- 
sultant's Fee."  The  AX>X.  Is  being  paid  for 
furnishing  a  Project  Consultant — hardly  "be- 
hind the  scenes" — and  this  was  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  Mr.  A.  I.  Botnick.  $400.00  (carefully 
marked  "partial  fee."  This  implies  there  U 
more  that  has  not  yet  seen  the  light  of  day  I . 

And  now  to  top  all  the  foregoing.  $14,400 
books,  purchased  from — you  guessed  it — the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League!  Now  this  isn't 
child's  play,  folks,  this  Is  a  big  business! 
They  are  listed  as  $8,820  gross  amount,  with 
a  discount  of  $2,820,  leaving  a  net  amoxmt  of 
$6,000  paid  for  books,  to  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League — a  self-avowed  "Religious  Or- 
ganization" Just  like  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, if  you  please! 

There  were  twelve  titles  on  the  A.D.L.  in- 
voice, but  each  policeman  only  received 
eleven  which  I  Just  happen  to  have  also  re- 
ceived! Tomorrow's  broadcast  will  tell  you 
about  the  contents. 

None  of  this  is  a  matter  of  "opinion,"  It  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  stated,  if  I  do  say  so,  clearly! 

Our  government  Is  going  to  pour  money 
into  these  Symposiums  in  our  principal 
cities;  they  do  this  through  the  Justice  De- 
partment administered  LEAA  or  "Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act."  The  actual  me- 
chanics of  the  project  as  we  have  Just  estab- 
lished, complete  with  speakers,  project  con- 
sultants, and  all  the  text-books,  are  safely 
in  the  hands  of  the  self-avowed  religious  or- 
ganization— the  Antl-Defamatlon  League. 
Folks,  this  Is  happening!  And  It  will  happen 
in  your  cities!  Unless  we  can  overcome  the 
"fear  of  the  smear"  of  being  called  "anti- 
Semitic"  and  get  right  down  to  cases  and 
study!  I  know  a  lot  about  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon TiCague.  I  consider  It  completely  un- 
American  and,  above  all.  It  should  not  be 
fair  to  have  taxpayers'  moneys  available  for 
It  to  exert  Its  "brotherhood"  concepts  on  the 
police  In  our  major  cities! 

Does  the  AJ3X.  quit  there?  You  know  bet- 
ter !  It  paid  good  money  to  establish  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation  is  either  openly  or  sUent- 
ly  "antl-Semltlc" !  And  then  it  has  the  gall  to 
endeavor  to  take  the  F.C.C.  into  Court,  be- 
cause it  refused  to  be  a  party  to  destroying 
free  speech! 

The  AJ3i.  furnishes  their  material  to  your 
radio  stations.  The  AJOX.  furnishes  their  ma- 
terial to  your  school  systems.  I  presume  they 
are  entitled  to  do  this  in  the  land  of  the 
"free".  But — and  here  Is  the  major  distinc- 
tion— we  are  now  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  Federal  Project  to  work  with 
the  Police  in  our  major  cities.  And  who  do  we 
flnd  furnishing  the  direction,  the  speakers 
and  the  text-books?  We  flnd  the  religious  or- 
ganization— ^the  Antl-Defamatlon  League! 

CBApm  m 

Today  brings  tis  to  part  m  of  a  four-day 
broadcast  dealing  with  the  "brainwashing" 
of  the  New  Orleans  solioe. 

Tbe  Federal  Oovemment  is  taking  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  fund  the  Lew  Enforcement 
Asslstanoe  Aot,  otherwise  known  aa  the  LKAA. 
Former  Attorney  General  Kataenbach 
bragged  openly  in  his  memorandum  last 
Auguat  17th,  that  up  to  sixty  dttes  with 
peculation  of  over  160.000  were  prepared  to 
undertake  the  Identical  program  with  the 
one  being  developed  tor  the  dty  police  force 
In  New  Orleans. 


PIUMCBUCD  IN  tlfAan.TO 

'What  appears  to  have  been  an  identical 
pioneering  Human  Halations  «*"«""•  bad 
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bMn  ooDduoted  In  AmarUIo,  Tezaa,  in  Sep- 
t«mber  of  198S,  the  <Ufferanoe  being  that  the 
AmAilUo  fWnlwT  mm  under  the  auaplcas  of 
the  Antl-Def«mal1on  Jjemgum. 

With  this  for  background,  and  aaaumlng 
that  moat  ot  you  faaTe  bean  with  ua  for  the 
two  previous  days,  let's  get  right  at  theee 
text-books  that  were  selected  by  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  tor  use  In  this  PoUoa- 
Hxunan  Belatlons  program  of  Inatmetlon  fbr 
the  New  Orleans  PoUoe.  that  just  happened 
to  have  a  Project  Consultant  who  was  also— 
you  guessed  It — an  employee  of  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League. 

AJ>X.  PBOPACANDA 

The  dty  of  New  Orleans  was  invoiced  for 
14.400  books,  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
Invoice  No.  R  5080  says  la  titles  but  Insofar 
as  we  can  determine,  only  11  were  received. 
Ignoring  this  for  the  moment,  let's  take  a 
look  at  the  tKles,  the  subject,  and  who  pub- 
lished each  of  the  eleven  of  these. 

We  start  with  a  tall,  thin  booklet,  black 
cover,  solid  black,  with  an  outline  of  the  moat 
sinister  polloeman  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
evU-faced  offlcer  Is  shown  only  head-and- 
shoulden.  and  under  his  picture  is  the  title, 
"With  Justice  for  all."  It's  published  by  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League.  It  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  police  officers  carry  anti- 
Negro  prejudices  which  Interfere  with  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  Illustration  shows 
whites  to  be  bigoted  and  Negroes  to  be  kind 
and  understanding.  They  are  told  that 
(quote)  "Wherever  there  Is  racial  friction  on 
the  adolescent  level,  some  police  officers  tend 
to  be  far  more  severe  with  the  Negro  children 
than  they  are  with  whites."  Also,  "I  think 
that  the  delinquency  rate  is  not  as  high  In  re- 
spectable Negro  homes  as  it  is  In  respectable 
white  homes."  says  a  police  captain  In  a  lead- 
ing Southern  City.  "It  la  common  knowl- 
edge among  the  officers  responsible  for  han- 
dling of  juveniles  that  many  Negro  parents 
are  more  sollcltoua  of  the  welfare  and  the 
conduct  of  their  children  than  are  some 
white  parents." 

There  Is  a  great  deal  Just  like  that.  Analyze 
those  sentences  carefully.  They  are  carefully 
worded.  "Many  .  .  .  Negro  parents  .  .  .  are  more 
solicitous  than  some  white  parents."  A  sen- 
tence like  that  has  absolutely  no  meaning 
other  than  brainwashing.  We  could  also  say. 
"Many  Negro  families  are  richer  than  some 
white  famUles."  Or  many  Negro  families  are 
larger,  or  smaller,  or  nicer,  or  meaner,  or  any- 
thing you  want.  As  long  as  they  sUy  with 
the  "many  are  more  than  some,"  the  state- 
ment can  be  true,  but  the  Inference  Isn't. 
"Some  police  officers  tend.  ..."  Of  course, 
some  police  officers  "tend"  to  almost  any- 
thing you  can  imagine.  But  the  emphasis  on 
the  book  was  that  police  are  brutal,  bigoted, 
prejudiced,  and  unfair  to  Negro  Minority 
groups  and  most  of  us  know  thla  is  nothing 
short  of  brainwashing. 

Let's  see  what  else  the  AX>.L.  published 
for  these  officers  in  the  New  Orleans  PoUce: 
Book  #a  la  authored  by  the  National 
Director  of  the  ADX^  Benjamin  Epstein, 
and  Arnold  Forster,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  AJJi.  It  is  entitled  "The  Beport  on  the 
John  Birch  Society  19(56."  It  is  copy  written 
by  the  Anti-DefamaUon  League,  this  self- 
avowed  religious  organlaatlon  that  Is  under- 
taking the  brainwashing  of  our  police  forces. 
I  can't  begin  to  give  you  tbe  CMitents;  it  la 
a  typical  smear  of  the  "right-wing"  ao-called 
by  this  group  that  has  determined  that  one- 
third  of  tbe  natUm  Is  openly  aBtt-SemlUe. 
that  another  one-third  is  alao  antl-aemlUe 
but  daemt  like  to  talk  about  it,  and  that  this 
two-thlrda  of  the  DAttoB  are  bigots  who  ai« 
not  entmed  to  free  apeeehl  I  cant  begin  to 
go  into  detail  regarding  this  book.  I  would 
say  that  If  the  AJJlu  wotild  have  spent  more 
time  and  extergy  In  writing  an  expose  about 
the  extent  of  eoanntinlBm  In  ttte  dvil  rights 
cr  Im  helptng  to  oMaa  oat  sab- 
1  hl^k  piaoM  ta  < 
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they  would  serve  a  far  better  purpoee  than  to 
attack  thoee  who  are  trying  to  educate  others 
to  the  dangers  facing  the  Bepubllc. 
Koax  bbahtwasbimg 

A  third  book  entitled  "Prejudiced — How 
Do  PeoiHe  Get  That  Way?"  is  published  by — 
you'll  never  guess  it — the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League!  We  learn  in  this  book  (quote)  "Re- 
ligion Insists  that  all  men  are  brothera.'* 
(Mine  doesn't) .  It  calls  on  "all  people  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony."  (Mine  doesnt — 
certainly  not  live  together  In  peace  and  har- 
mony with  Bolsheviks).  "Tbe  message  of 
your  reUglon  is  not  a  message  of  hate"  (mine 
is  to  hate  evil),  "intolerance,  hostility,  vio- 
lence. It  is  a  message  of  brotherhood,  charity, 
humanity,  and  love.  Tour  religion  rejects 
prejudice."  End  of  that  particular  section. 
I  have  news  for  the  AJDX. !  I  Just  don't  know 
exactly  what  religion  they  are  tAlklng  about, 
but  mine  would  have  vae  hate  evil,  to  "ooom 
out  from  among  unclean  things."  Mine  de- 
termines that  righteousness  has  no  fellow- 
ships with  the  works  of  darkness,  it  does  not 
teach  me  to  be  "tolerant"  of  evil,  and  the 
only  "brotherhood"  expressed  In  the  Chris- 
tian religion  Is  the  brotherhood  of  believers. 
The  book  tells  us  that  "prejudice  is  learned, 
not  Inherited,"  that  in  fact  we  have  to  be 
"taught  to  hate." 

Nowhere  did  the  book  suggest  that  as  the 
end  result  of  a  pattern  that  is  repeated  and 
repeated,  the  individual  comea  to  realize  that 
a  given  situation  is  best  avoided,  thtia  seem- 
ing to  result  in  our  being  "prejudiced."  I 
am  "prejudiced"  against  New  Tork  subways 
late  at  night  (or  Philadelphia  or  Chicago) 
and  assume  I  will  stay  that  way  until  law 
and  order  return  to  the  nation.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  suggest  that  I  carry  all  sorts  of 
"prejudices"  or  "pre-concelved  Ideas"  as  to 
what  will  happen  In  a  given  set  of  circum- 
stances. And  if ,  as  a  result  of  our  abUity  to 
observe  and  reason  and  reach  logical  con- 
clusions, we  are  to  be  labeled  as  "prejudiced" 
I  assume  that  is  something  that  we  can  learn 
to  live  with. 

A  fourth  book,  "Crisis  Without  Vl<dence — 
A  Story  of  a  Hot  Shimmer"  Is  also  published 
by  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League,  and  is 
written  by  their  National  Community  Rela- 
tions Director.  Here  we  learn  that  "...  Negro 
leaders  were  haunted  by  the  possibility  of 
Goldwater  in  the  Whlto  House  and  Oov- 
emor  Wallace's  shadow  over  it."  We  learn 
that  ".  .  .  when  a  policeman  is  arrogant 
and  too  free  with  his  club  or  gun,  he  is  often 
motivated  by  fear  as  by  prejudice."  The 
author  places  himself  "front  and  center"  in- 
cluding his  role  in  the  New  Rochelle  Human 
Rights  Commission.  Naturally,  the  need  for 
a  Civilian  Review  Board  was  Indicated.  I 
assume  that  now  Oovemor  Wallace's  shadow 
is  doing  some  more  "haunting"  and  if  this 
be  so.  behind  the  scenes,  we  have  to  realise 
that  there  was  an  organization  doing  its  level 
best  to  heighten  "tensions." 

Wn.I.MlC   O.   DOOOLAS 

A  fifth  t>ook,  "A  Uvlng  BUI  of  Rights," 
deals  with  the  "PhUoaophy  or  Point  of  View" 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wnilam  O.  Doog- 
laa.  PuMlahed  by  tbe  Antl-Defamatlon 
League — by  this  time  I  bet  you  goMsed  iti  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  read  thu  little  gem  on 
Justloe  Dou^as's  "jAIlosophy."  We  learn  he 
quesUons  loyalty  oaths;  we  learn  that  he 
Onds  ".  .  .  some  p<dlce  olBoars  stm  regard  it 
(torture)  as  useful ..."  He  singled  out  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  Fonaoas  as  having  jaUed  an  In- 
dividual who  tried  to  otganlse  an  oppositloii 
party.  He  expressed  hte  oplnkMi  about  allow- 
ing Communists  to  hold  key  posltkxis  in 
government  service:  he  appeara  to  grant  that 
possibly  It  is  well  that  tbe  government  can 
remove  them  from  key  positions  but  they 
oould  then  be  retained  in  a  non-senaltlve 
poaltloa.  Bie  insists  that  "all  religions"  must 
receive  equal  treatment  by  the  government. 
He  states  that  there  can  be  no  discrimina- 
tion by  govermnent,  ttOm  In  fkvor  of  or 
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against,  any  particular  religion,  however 
popular  or  unpopular.  He  points  out  that  "re- 
ligion" embraces  all  faiths,  Hinduism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  the  Islamic  faith,  but  also  in- 
cludes atheism  and  agnosticlsml  In  other 
words,  to  believe  there  is  no  Ood,  alao  be- 
comes a  religion!  I  am  surprised  he  didn't 
Include  witch  doctors,  cannibalism  and  fetish 
worshipers;  surely  those,  compared  with 
atheism,  carry  more  of  the  hallmarks  of  a 
"religion." 

Nowhere  did  he  suggest  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  he  now  dishonors,  has  deter- 
mined, in  times  past,  that  this  is  a  Christian 
Nation.  Nowhere  did  he  suggest  that  our 
articles  of  Confederation,  or  original  United 
States  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights 
are  all  signed  "In  the  Tear  of  Our  Lord."  I 
assume  this  would  be  repugnant  to  Mr. 
Douglas.  But  enough  of  thla;  imagine  it 
t>elng  a  text-book  for  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Force!  Let  me  continue. 

MORK  BOOKS 

There  are  six  bo<As  left  to  describe  and 
I  am  running  out  of  time  to  do  so.  Can  you 
guees  by  now  who  is  the  publisher?  Right  the 
Orst  time!  Five  of  the  six  are  publisbed  by 
the  AX).L.,  and  the  sixth  is  oopywrttten  by 
them.  Eleven  out  of  tieven  of  the  "text- 
books" used  in  this  Brainwashing  Session, 
conceived  of  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
but  financed  by  you,  the  American  Tax- 
payers, were  text-books  by  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon League!  Every  one,  by  my  standards, 
was  designed  to  spread  more  unrest  and 
create  rather  than  curb,  tensions  and  racial 
hatreds.  The  remaining  titles  include  "Social 
Change  and  the  Negro  Problem,"  written  by 
Arnold  Rose  who,  with  Ounnar  Myrdal,  au- 
thored the  "American  Dilemma."  As  to  the 
contents.  I  leave  it  to  your  ImagLnatlon. 
"Epitaph  for  Jim  Crow"  appears  to  be  de- 
signed to  make  the  white  man  bate  himself 
endlessly.  "What  We  Know  About  Race"  tells 
us  that  we  are  all  pretty  much  alike  and 
that  ".  .  .  skin  color  is  believed  to  be  one 
form  of  adaptation  to  environment."  'Hie 
books  suggests  that  "race"  is  not  an  ade- 
quate description  and  they  make  reference 
to  the  Jews  being  neither  "a  racial  nor  a 
natlooal  entity,  but  persons  who  adhere  to 
the  Jewish  reUglon — Judaism,  Israelis  are  na- 
tionals of  Israel,  they  are  not  necessarily 
Jews,  and  they  represent  many  different 
physical  types."  A  great  deal  is  made  of  tbe 
fact  that  intelligence  differs  within  ethnic 
groups,  and  seemingly  we  are  "racists"  if 
we  speak  of  "race"  but  tbe  tenn  "ethnic 
group"  U  to  be  tolerated  at  least. 

It  is  a  typical  book  by  a  typical  social  an- 
thropologist, as  opposed  to  the  sclentiflc 
study,  "physical  anthropology."  The  author 
takes  great  delight  in  telling  us  of  tbe  skin 
at  checkers  of  theAostrallan  Aboriginal,  (he 
doesnt  soggest  exactly  why  they  still  prefer 
to  crawl  on  all-fours  and  only  recently,  after 
thousands  of  years,  have  learned  tbe  "cause 
and  effect"  of  diOd-baarlng).  He  does  sug- 
gest that  anthropologists  pref«'  to  call 
"primitive  peoples"  "non-llterato  peoples,' 
because  they  are  not  really  "primlUve,"  etc. 
Tea,  you  paid  for  this  one.  too,  yon  lucky 
little  taxpayers,  through  the  connivance  of 
tbe  KJOlL,  the  cooperation  of  the  Jostlee  De- 
partment, and  tbe  funding  of  the  Law  Bn- 
forcMnent  Aaststaoce  Act.  Tou  turned  this 
loose  on  tbe  helpless,  captive  potloe  force  of 
tbe  dty  of  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
repeated  in  sixty  key  dtiee  across  tbe  United 
States! 

rm  out  of  time,  and  I  imagine  youYe  out 
of  patience.  These  books  dont  get  any  better. 
I  simply  had  to  astabUsta  that  tbe  entire 
(6,000  worth  of  books  famlsbsd  by  tbe  AJ>1<. 
for  this  "Symposium"  wers  pobUibsd  by.  or 
oopywrttten  b^  tbe  ftnti  nnfimsflttr  Lsagns 
—and  these  becaias  tbe  books  fomlsbed 
tbe  captive  policemen.  I  wlU  be  on  tbls  sub- 
ject one  more  day  and  will  astshllsii  that  tbs 
current  "Human  Relations"  oompalHry  IS 
houra  of  Instmotlon  are  modeled  after  tbe 
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1963  Antl-Defamatlon  League  pioneer  proj- 
ect in  Amarlllo,  Texas.  The  difference  Is  that 
now  they  have  a  pipeline  into  your  pocket — 
the  taxpayer — and  into  the  VS.  Treasury.  I 
will  reaffirm  that  this  is  a  "religious  orga- 
nization" that  compares  itself  with  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  but  still  feels  it  Is 
alright  for  them  (the  A.DXi.)  to  brainwash 
your  local  police.  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  has  never  been  disregarded  more 
blatantly.  Furthermore,  and  I  cannot  develop 
this  theme  in  the  limited  time  I  have,  but 
nevertheless,  I  am  compelled  to  recognize 
that  the  "brotherhood"  of  which  they  speak 
Is  Itself  a  "religion,"  the  religion  of  "human- 
ism" where  we  will  all  be  "equal"  except  some 
will  be  "equaller"  than  others,  it  will  be  the 
end  of  Christianity. 

CHAPTXa      IV 

We  have  been  dealing  with  the  Police  De- 
partment of  New  Orleans  and  a  study  course 
they  were  compelled  to  attend  that  can  only 
be  described  as  "brainwashing."  Behind  It 
stands  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  This,  in 
itself,  is  not  unique;  their  pilot  project  al- 
most Identical  in  content  took  place  in  Am- 
arlllo, Texas  In  1963.  But  now  you  and  I  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  having  them  brainwash 
our  police.  It  is  done  through  the  Jxistlce 
Department  and  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act.  otherwise  knqwn  as  the  LEAA. 
It  must  be  exposed  for  what  it  is. 

AJJ.L. SEUGIOTTS  ORGANIZATION 

The  best  authority  for  their  being  "reli- 
gious" (and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  their  reli- 
gion Ls  "brotherhood,"  not  Judaism,  not  Td- 
mudlsm,  not  Pharisaism)  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statement  of  the  National  Director  of 
the  AX)X.,  Benjamin  Epstein,  and  their  Oen- 
eral  Counsel,  Arnold  Porster.  I  quoto  from 
their  book.  "Some  Of  My  Best  Friends."  The 
chapter  dealing  with  the  "pubUc  spirited 
bigot, "  page  61,  taking  the  paragraph  from 
the  beginning:  "Unlike  the  Shrine,  both 
Bnal  Brith  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
are  frankly  and  avowedly  religious  organiza- 
tions. .  .  ."  Now  let's  proceed. 

It  is  foolish  to  suggest  that  any  of  us  are 
without  our  "bias,"  it  simply  reflects  the  stxm 
total  of  what  we  believe.  It  is  no  secret  what 
the  A.D  L.  believes.  It  Is  endlessly  and  public- 
ly on  record  that  the  "Par  Right"  or  the 
"Radical  Right"  Is  a  threat  to  our  "Demo- 
cracy." Having  established  that  theirs'  la  a 
"religious  organization"  I  sometimes  wonder 
Just  what  it  is  that  they  beUeve.  I  know  they 
are  in  harmony  with  the  self-proclaimed 
Zionist,  Arthur  Goldberg.  In  fact,  he  is  on 
the  National  Commission  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League.  So,  too,  is  Jacob  Javits. 
Presumably,  their  "reUglon"  is  in  the  minor- 
ity in  America,  yet  this  group  appears  to  have 
no  qualms  in  presenting  their  beliefs  to  a 
captive  audience  in  the  form  of  the  New 
Orleans  Police.  In  Amarlllo,  Texas,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1963,  the  same  program  was  frank- 
ly and  openly  presented  to  the  Police  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League.  This  was  question- 
able, but  at  least  it  only  concerned  the  local 
community.  We  now  have  a  program,  iden- 
tical in  content  and  direction,  coming  to  us 
through  a  Federal  Agency,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  we  are  told  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  that  this  U  but 
a  pUot  (the  New  Orleans  affair)  for  what  wlU 
occur  in  sixty  of  our  large  cities.  It  becomes 
Important  to  learn  what  it  is  that  the  ADX. 
believes. 

I  have  developed  this  over  a  period  of  three 
days  and  am  sorry  to  have  to  repeat;  never- 
theless, let  me  re-afflrm  that  tbe  AJ)X.  was 
paid  for  furnishing  a  "Project  Consultant," 
was  paid  for  furnishing  several  of  those  who 
lectured,  and  was  paid  »6,000  for  furnishing 
1 1  text-books  that  appear  to  be  aU  that  were 
ever  received. 

WHY   AJ>X.   ICATSXIALT 

The  able  reporter  who  uncovered  this  ket- 
tle of  fish  endeavored  to  learn  why  aU  tbe 
books  were  fomlsbed  by  tbe  Antl-Defama- 
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tlon  League.  The  coordinator  of  the  program 
denied  that  he  chose  the  books,  said  that  he 
only  ordered  them!  He  said  he  came  into  the 
program  in  its  final  stages  and  that  these 
pamphlets  were  in  the  proposal  as  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Government!  The  Police  Su- 
perintendent guessed  that  he  would  have  to 
share  the  responsibility  (for  ordering  the 
books)  and  thought  that  it  was  ".  .  .  one  of 
the  mistakes  we  have  made."  The  coordi- 
nator, questioned  as  to  why  no  other  books 
were  used  except  A.DX.  Books  replied,  "I  ad- 
mit it  is  a  weakness,  and  if  we  could  come  up 
with  some  good  other  literature  on  the  same 
subject,  we  would  distribute  It."  The  Police 
Superintendent  stated  that  it  had  been  a 
mistake  to  use  only  the  11  publications  of 
the  AX).L.  and  that  he  had  only  realized  this 
when  people  began  to  complain  ol  it.  He 
said  that  a  man  from  the  John  Birch  Society 
has  showed  him  the  AJO.L.  publication  being 
uesd.  "Report  on  the  John  Birch  Society 
1966." 

COtrNTEXATTACK 

This  might  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
tell  you  that  Richard  Cotten's  Conservative 
Viewpoint  furnished  several  hundred  copies 
of  Senator  Jack  B.  Tenney's  Report  on  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League;  also  our  broadcast 
material  entitled  "TTie  AJ3.L.  Attempts  to 
Muzzle  Free  Speech"  and  "Who  or  What 
Does  the  AJDX.  Represent?"  This  was,  of 
course,  distributed  without  any  official  bless- 
ings but  the  p<dlce  made  It  clear  (if  unoffi- 
cially)  that  they  approved  mightily. 

So  this  is  pretty  much  the  package.  It  nar- 
rows down  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  sit  still  for  having  our  police  forces  in- 
doctrinated by  a  reUglous  organization  that 
believes  in  many  things  directly  In  opposi- 
tion to  what  most  of  us  believe. 

BBOTHXRHOOO    VESSUS   CHaifiTIANITY 

"Brotherhood"  is  the  antithesis  of  Chris- 
tianity. All  concepts  of  "social  justice"  de- 
part from  our  concepts  of  free  enterprise  and 
privato  property.  Furthermore,  even  as 
"brotherhood"  may  believe  in  total  integra- 
tion and  feel  free  to  term  any  one  who  dis- 
agrees a  "bigot"  or  "racist."  another  indivld- 
uals  religion  can  believe  in  segregation  Just 
as  firmly.  The  very  fact  that  all  but  a  few 
of  our  States  have  historically  taken  the 
position  that  it  is  illegal  for  the  white  race 
and  the  Negro  race  to  marry,  proves  that  our 
nation  is  undergoing  a  social  change  that  is 
altering  it  radically. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  those  who 
believe  in  ""segregation"  and  in  racial  purity 
should  be  abused  in  this  so-called  land  of 
the  free.  If  the  truth  were  known,  these  l>e- 
liefs  are  held  by  the  vast  majority.  The 
social  experimentation  that  is  coming  in  the 
wake  of  the  Brown  Case  Is  »h<tHng  the  na- 
tion to  its  foundations.  Tempers  are  being 
strained,  lawlessness  by  antl-whito  "racists" 
is  increasing  enc»mously.  Yet,  while  the 
great  majority  of  our  dtlzens  are  pretty  well 
"sitting  it  out  on  the  sidelines,"  some  of  us 
are  beginning  to  see.  It  is  a  revolutionary 
change  that  Is  taking  place,  and  when  the 
dust  settles  we  will  no  longer  be  free.  We  wiU 
be  a  "brotherhood"  no  matter  what  we  be- 
lieve. Freedom  of  speech  will  be  allowed  .  .  . 
as  long  as  we  all  "agree."  But  If  we  disagree? 
Why,  we  will  be  labeled  "racist"  and  "bigot" 
and  locked  up  for  the  good  of  sodety. 

The  opening  speaker  who  addressed  this 
captive  audience  in  New  Orleans  Informed 
these  policemen  of  their  "diminishing  role 
as  a  law  enforcer"  and  their  new  role  as  an 
"advisor  or  caretaker."  He  said  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  "legal  restric- 
tions" Imposed  by  recent  high  court  decisions 
and  that  the  policeman's  role  had  changed 
from  that  of  catching  robbers  and  other 
criminals  to  caring  for  people,  offering  service 
to  the  public."  I  trust  that  you  begin  to  see. 
These  statements  were  made  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Association  for  Mental  Health  DtrectOT. 
It  was  some  years  ago  that  I  read  the  fan- 
tastic statements  attributed  to  the  founder 
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of  our  "Mental  Health  Movement"  to  the 
effect  that  we  needed  "preschool  schools 
for  our  children  (you  will  notice  we  now 
have  "Operation  Head  Start")  so  that  they 
could  "overcome  the  narrow  nationalism 
and  reUglous  bigotry  folstered  upon  their 
innocent  minds  by  the  parents."  We  are  see- 
ing that  this  concept  of  "mental  health" 
means  nothing  less  than  regimented 
conformity. 

"CDXTUBE"  AND  KEUCIOUS  BEUXTS 

Every  nation  has  a  culture  which  reflects 
its  ""religious"  beliefs.  The  entire  Western 
civilized  world  is  based  upon  a  system  oJ 
values  predicated  upon  the  worth  of  the  In- 
dividual In  the  sight  of  God.  This  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  Magna  Carta,  in  English 
Common  Law,  and  in  our  Constitution,  the 
Bin  of  Rights,  and  similar  documents.  There 
are  exactly  two  pUlars  that  have  upheld  our 
Republic — one  Is  the  Constitution,  the  other 
Christianity.  When  we  compromise  our  be- 
liefs and  talk  about  the  "World's  great  reli- 
gions" as  though  they  have  something  in 
common,  we  are  turning  our  back  on 
Christianity.  I  dldnt  make  the  rules.  Scrip- 
ture did.  To  be  a  "Christian"  Is  to  be  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  He  spoke  clearly  and  told 
us  that  He  and  the  Father  are  One,  that  he 
who  has  seen  Me  (Christ)  has  seen  the 
Father,  and  that  none  shall  come  into  the 
Kingdom  except  by  Me.  (Christ  speaking). 
He  also  told  us  to  have  no  fellowship  with 
the  works  of  darkness,  but  to  hold  out  the 
gift  of  salvation  to  as  many  as  would  be- 
lieve. Now  this  is  basic.  I  don't  make  this  up. 
this  is  what  a  Christian  purportedly  be- 
Ueves!  It  is  one  thing  to  have  religious  free- 
dom In  our  nation,  it  is  quite  another  to 
turn  the  brainwashing  of  our  police  forces 
over  to  an  agency  of  a  self-avowed  "religious 
organization,"  particularly  when  we  examine 
just  what  It  Is  that  this  organization 
believes. 

"brotheehood" 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  teaching  of 
"brotherhood"  or  "humanism";  this  occurs 
endlessly  in  the  effort  to  destroy  Christi- 
anity. One  of  the  eleven  AX)X.  text-books 
used  in  this  course  of  required  study  by  the 
New  Orleans  police,  was  entitled  "With  Jus- 
tice For  AU,"  a  book  that  makes  quite  a  point 
of  whlto  police  officers  showing  discrimina- 
tion in  the  arrest  of  whites,  eto.  But  quite 
pointedly,  the  author  refers  to  "leaving  it  to 
the  sociologists  to  answer"  some  of  their 
quandaries.  This  Is  the  very  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  have  to  know  what  the  study  ol  "so- 
ciology" leads  the  adherents  to  believe! 

SOCIOLOGT 

We  find,  by  enough  digging,  that  "sociol- 
ogy" was  a  term  coined  by  Auguate  Kumpt 
and  he  deemed  It  to  be  a  "religion,"  this  wor- 
ship of  Htunanlty.  Mind  you,  this  was  back 
in  the  1800's  and  Kumpt  was  able  to  say,  fol- 
lowing student  rioting  that  he  had  insti- 
gated, "I  have  dealt  the  Old  Education  a 
death  blow.  .  .  .  The  worship  of  human- 
ity would  be  the  only  reUglon.  .  .  .  Positiv- 
ism is  reaUy  a  religion  .  .  .  The  object  of  Its 
worship  is  Humanity.  AU  religious  denomi- 
nations now  dimly  perceive  the  trend  of  the 
times,  and  are  gradually  omitting  theology 
from  their  teachings  and  taking  on  ethics 
and  sociology."  This  is  from  Elbert  Hubbard's 
"LltUe  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great  Phl- 
loeoph»s,"  and  it  gives  us  the  roots  of  this 
"sodrtogy." 

Just  a  bit  more,  this  by  Elbert  Hubbard, 
personally.  Llston  doeely:  "There  is  a  new 
religion  .  .  .  without  shoutings,  without  ar- 
gument, agitation  or  violence.  This  new  re- 
ligion Is  slowly  conquering  the  world  .  . 
aye,  without  the  realization  that  it  exists 
...  its  adoration  Is  humanity  ...  it  teaches 
man  that  his  success  lies  In  twfc^r.g  peace 
with  his  neighbor  .  .  .  tbe  new  reUgton  is 
not  a  Yevealed'  religion  ...  it  has  been  bwn 
to  the  multitude  and  the  buslneesmen  of  the 
world  are  Its  chleC  ptonulgatocs  .  .  .  R  lec- 
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ognlzea  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  .  .  .  This 
new  r«llglon  tenda  to  eliminate  fear,  doubt, 
bate,  prejudice  .  .  .  The  chief  characteristic 
of  this  new  religion  is  its  antiquity.  It  has 
always  been  known  to  the  elect  few."  End  of 
comment  by  EIt)ert  Hubbard  about  this  "new 
religion — dating  back  to  antiquity."  Human- 
Ism,  or  the  end  product  of  "sociology." 

Brandels  has  stated.  "One  can  hardly  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  a  lawyer  who  has 
not  studied  economics  and  sociology  is  very 
apt  to  become  a  public  enemy."  Here  again 
we  find  "sociology."  As  long  ago  as  1907  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declared.  "We  are  under  a  Con- 
stitution, but  the  Constitution  is  what  the 
Judges  say  It  is  .  .  .!"  No  wonder  we  have 
departed  from  the  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  and 
the  sound,  Constitutional  precepts  that  made 
our  nation  great.  We  have  been  sold  out  for 
a  mess  of  "pottage."  under  the  guise  of  the 
"Brotherhood  of  Man,"  we  are  creating  a 
Socialistic  Police  State,  the  organized  Church 
has  tiecome  apostate,  and  we  are  destroying 
historic  Christianity.  And  who  do  we  And 
with  the  big  stick  stirring  this  concept?  We 
find  the  Anti-Defamation  League ! 

CONCLUSION 

A  self -proclaimed  religious  organization 
with  a  pipeline  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  endeav- 
oring to  "brainwash"  their  captive  audience, 
our  major  cities"  police.  Isn't  it  pertinent  to 
want  to  learn  Just  what  are  their  "religious 
beliefs?"  Surely  if  we  recognize  that  they  are 
"religious."  we  should  be  concerned  about 
the  separation  of  "Church  and  State?"  The 
A.D.L.  leaders,  themselves,  liken  their  orga- 
nization to  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Can 
you  imagine  the  uproar  if  we  found  the 
KC's  undertaking  to  brainwash  our  police? 

Above  all.  however.  Just  what  are  these  "re- 
ligious" beliefs?  It  is  my  contention  that 
the  "Brotherhood  of  Man"  Is  Itself  a  re- 
ligious belief.  It  is  not  any  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  reeks  of  Socialism  and  Equality.  It 
does  not  respect  free  enterprise  and  private 
property. 

This  entire  area  is  due  a  thorough  Congres- 
sional investigation  and  the  instigation  for  it 
Biiould  come  from  the  police.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
"black  is  white" — to  use  a  somewhat  ques- 
tionable simile.  They  undoubtedly  did  resist 
this  brainwashing  session  manfully.  But  if  we 
comment?  Why,  we  are  Immediately  either 
"bigoted,"  "racist,"  or  "anti-Semitic."  Enough 
to  try  men's  souls,  times  such  of  these. 

This  la  all  I  have  time  for  on  this  series  of 
four  broadcasts.  I  cannot  doubt  but  what 
there  will  be  an  uproar,  but  that  is  how  It 
should  be  If  we  believe  in  free  speech.  We 
have  uncovered  what  would  appear  to  be  a 
blatant  attempt  to  have  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  finance,  through  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act.  seminars  that  are  safely  under 
the  direction  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League. 
We  must,  above  all.  come  to  understand  the 
An ti -Defamation  League. 

Addendum  to  PsooaAif  on  "Bbainwashinc" 
OF  New  Okleans  Police 

In  the  foregoing  material.  Richard  Cotten's 
Conservative  Viewpoint  has  stated  that  the 
Anti-defamation  League  "pioneered"  a  Com- 
munity— Human  Relations  Seminar  In 
AmariUo.  Texas,  in  September  of  1963  which 
embraced  remarkable  points  in  common  with 
the  Community-Human  Relations  Seminar 
held  for  the  New  Orleans  Police.  In  support 
of  this  contention,  we  submit  the  following: 

A  Staff  Reporter  of  the  Amarlllo  Olobe- 
Tlmes  under  date  of  September  16.  1963.  re- 
ported at  some  length  on  what  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  "pioneering"  concern  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  seminar 
.  .  .  sponsored  by  the  Amarlllo  Police  De- 
partment in  cooperation  with  the  Arthur 
Bluhm  Lodge  of  B'Nai  B'Rlth  and  the  lodge's 
Anti-Defamation  committee. 

The  report  described  a  seven-week  human 
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relations  seminar  with  the  courses  to  in- 
clude the   following:    (note   the  similarity) 

The  policeman  looks  at  himself. 

Minority  groups. 

Mob  behavior  and  psychology. 

Minority  groups  and  the  law. 

Juvenile  delinquency. 

Clinical  sessions. 

Problems  of  effective  communications. 

The  "Course  in  Human  Relations  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Officer"  conducted  in  New 
Orleans  had  been  expanded  to  nine  subjects, 
described  In  the  following: 

The  policeman  looks  at  himself. 

Minority  groups. 

Mob  behavior  and  the  policeman. 

Minority  groups  and  the  law. 

Extremist  movements  in  the  United  States 
(1966  textbook  on  the  JB  Society,  ed) . 

Youth  and  police  (note:  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, renamed?) . 

The  police  and  emotionally  disturbed  cit- 
izens (note:  clinical  sessions,  renamed?). 

Problems  of  effective  police  communica- 
tion. 

Police  professionalism. 

Additional  points  of  similarity  can  be  de- 
veloped including  the  use  of  similar  texts, 
also  the  Involvement  of  specific  officers  of 
the  An tl -Defamation  League,  active  in  both 
Instances  but  now  being  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices out  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  This 
is  a  self-avowed  Religious  Organization, 
brainwashing  your  police. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  13.   1970] 

FBI    Used    Cash    Fbom    Mississippi    Jews — 

$36,5(X)  Paid  to  Ambush  Klan 

(By  Jack  Nelson) 

Meridlan.  Miss. — The  FBI  and  the  Merid- 
ian police,  bankrolled  by  an  alarmed  Jewish 
community,  paid  936.500  to  two  Ku  Klux 
Klan  informants  to  arrange  a  trap  to  catch 
two  young  KIbjx  terrorists  In  a  bombing  at- 
tempt. The  Loe  Angeles  Times  has  learned. 

The  trap,  sprung  in  Meridian  on  June  30. 
1968.  when  the  Klan  members  tried  to  bomb 
a  Jewish  businessman's  home,  resulted  in  a 
gun  battle  in  which  a  Klanswoman  was  Idlled 
and  a  Klansman.  a  policeman  and  a  bystand- 
er were  wounded.  The  wounded  Klansman 
received  a  30-year  prison  sentence. 

The  trap  was  sprung  by  law  enforcement 
officials  frustrated  over  their  failure  to  solve 
a  series  of  17  tx>mbing8  and  burnings  that 
had  terrorized  the  Jewish  and  Negro  com- 
munities in  the  Jackson  and  Meridian  areas 
of  Mississippi  in  1967  and  1968. 

Despite  the  Tlsclousness  of  the  Klan  ter- 
ror, some  observers  believe  the  Meridian  in- 
cident raises  serious  questions  as  to  the 
proper  means  to  be  used  by  police  and  the 
FBI  to  solve  crimes  of  violence. 

Evidence  strongly  Indicates  that  the  Klan 
members  who  made  the  bombing  attempft, 
Thomas  Albert  Tarrants  III.  21  at  the  time, 
and  his  companion,  Kathy  Alnsworth,  26,  a 
school  teacher,  were  lured  into  the  bombing 
attempt  by  two  other  Klansmen  who  were 
paid  a  total  of  $36,500.  A  former  FBI  agent 
who  acted  as  an  intermediary  was  paid 
$2,000. 

Policemen  who  sprang  the  trap  say  they 
expected  a  gun  battle  and  never  thought  ei- 
ther Klan  member  would  be  taken  alive. 
They  had  expected  two  men  to  attempt  the 
boimbing  and  did  not  know  a  woman  would 
be  involved  until  45  minutes  before  it  was 
carried  out. 

Most  of  the  nightrider  attacks  in  Missis- 
sippi were  directed  against  Negro  homes  and 
churches,  but  the  Jewish  community  be- 
came a  target  in  the  fall  of  1967  with  the 
bombings  of  a  synagogue  and  a  rabbi's  house 
in  Jackaon.  Jewish  leaders,  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  violence,  began  raising  a  reward  fund 
to  try  to  solve  the  crimes. 

Despite  the  reward  money  and  Intensive 
investigations,  lawmen  were  unable  to  solve 
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the  crimes  and  the  wave  of  violence  con- 
tinued. 

On  May  27.  1968.  a  bomb  shattered  a  syn- 
agogue at  Meridian.  Reports  that  the  FBI 
knew  of  Klan  discussions  about  plans  to  bomb 
a  synagogue  with  women  and  children  inside 
added  to  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  tension 

Finally,  the  FBI  and  the  Meridian  police 
decided  to  use  the  reward  money  to  pay  the 
informants  to  arrange  the  trap,  rather  than 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  terrorists,  as  originally 
intended. 

TERROR   IS   ended 

The  reign  of  terror  ended  after  the  shoot- 
out. There  has  been  hardly  any  violence  in 
Mississippi  since.  And  the  White  Knights  of 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan  has  virtually  disbanded. 
At  one  time  in  1968,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  Mississippi  said  the  White  Knights 
were  suspected  of  committing  nine  murders 
and  300  other  violent  acts,  including  bomb- 
ings, burnings  and  beatings. 

Before  the  Meridian  incident  the  situation 
In  Mississippi  was  considered  so  grave  by  the 
Jewish  community  that  A.  I.  Botnlck.  direc- 
tor of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League's  regional 
office  In  New  Orleans,  helped  raise  funds  to 
pay  the  informers  and  participated  in  the 
original  discussion  about  the  trap  with  the 
FBI  and  the  police.  The  ADL  is  a  highly  re- 
spected organization  whose  charter  cites  an 
immediate  objective  of  fighting  anti- 
Semitism  and  an  ultimate  purpose  "to  secure 
Justice  and  fair  treatment  to  all  citizens 
alike  .  .  ." 

The  Times,  In  checking  rumors  that  the 
Klan  memljers  had  been  "set  up"  for  the  trap, 
interviewed  Botnlck  in  April.  1969.  He 
acknowledged  his  part  in  helping  execute  the 
trap,  but  said  he  could  not  "morally  blow  the 
whistle"  on  the  FBI  and  the  Meridian  police, 
who  had  helped  curb  Klan  violence. 

Botnlck  said  it  was  "logical"  that  someone 
had  paid  to  set  up  the  two  Klan  members,  but 
he  declined  to  say  how  much  money  was  paid 
and  said  he  would  not  want  to  see  the  ADL 
"involved"  in  a  story  about  the  Meridian  in- 
cident. "Four  guys  know  I  was  In  on  the 
original  planning,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  trap — 
you  know  that." 

At  that  time  Botnlck  said  he  had  listened 
to  FBI  recordings  of  a  Klansman  talking 
about  blowing  up  synagogues  full  of  people — 
including  women  and  children.  And  he 
quoted  one  Klansman  as  saying.  "Little  Jews 
grow  up  to  l>e  big  Jews  and  kill  them  while 
they  are  young.'" 

Discussing  his  own  part  in  raising  funds  to 
arrange  the  trap.  Botnlck  said.  "We  were  deal- 
ing with  animals  and  I  would  do  it  again." 
However,  he  acknowledged  that  when  he 
learned  a  woman  had  been  killed  (the  plan 
called  for  two  men. to  be  in  the  car)  it  made 
him  sick:  "I  threw  up  when  I  heard  what 
happened  that  night." 

Recently,  after  learning  details  of  how  the 
trap  was  arranged,  the  Times  Interviewed 
Botnlck  agtUn.  He  said  that  he  could  not  re- 
call much  about  the  earlier  interview,  but 
said  that  the  reporter's  recollection  (from 
typewritten  notes)  was  "incorrect."  Told  of 
some  of  the  details  uncovered  by  the  Times 
In  a  lengthy  investigation.  Botnlck  said,  "It's 
fantastic — like  something  out  of  Orwell's 
1984." 

However,  the  Times  has  documented  the 
arrangements  for  the  trap  through  police  rec- 
ords and  statements  by  some  of  the  police 
officers  Involved.  The  arrangements  were 
made  in  a  series  of  secret  meetings  between 
a  Meridian  detective  and  two  FBI  agents  with 
two  Klansmen  and  ein  intermediary  which 
began  within  two  weeks  after  the  Meridian 
synagogue  bombings. 

The  informants  were  brothers — Raymond 
and  Alton  Wayne  Roberts,  both  members  of 
the  White  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Since  October,  1967.  Alton  Roberta  has  been 
under  a  10-year  sentence,  having  been  con- 
victed of  a  federal  civil  rights  violation  in 
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connection  with  the  1967  lynching  of  three 
civil  rights  workers  In  Philadelphia,  Miss. 
(His  case  and  those  of  five  other  White 
Knights  convicted  at  the  same  trial  are  now 
on  appeal  before  the  JJS.  Supreme  Court.) 

Besides  receiving  »36,600,  the  Roberts 
brothers  demanded  and  got  written  assur- 
ances that  they  would  be  given  immunity 
from  prosecution  in  several  cases  of  the 
church  bombings. 

The  original  deal  called  for  the  brothers 
to  share  a  total  of  969,000  and  for  the  Inter- 
mediary to  receive  910.000,  If  Tarrants  and 
Joe  Danny  Hawkins,  who  the  FBI  believed  to 
be  the  top  two  "hit  men,"  attempted  the 
bombing.  After  Mrs.  Alnsworth  took  Haw- 
kins' place,  the  amount  of  the  payment  was 
reduced. 

PROOr   LACKING 

Although  Tarrants  and  Hawkins  were  sus- 
pected of  being  responsible  for  much  of  the 
violence  that  had  rocked  Mississippi,  lawmen 
had  been  unable  to  prove  that  either  man 
had  committed  any  of  the  crimes  and  had 
been  unable  to  find  Tarrants  to  arrest  him 
on  a  fugitive  warrant  Involving  an  Illegal  gun 
charge. 

(Meridian  police  contended  that  even 
though  Hawkiiis  was  not  at  the  scene  of  the 
bombing  attempt,  Tarrants'  use  of  a  car 
registered  to  Hawkins  and  other  evidence 
linked  him  to  the  crime.  Hawkins  was  In- 
dicted on  a  charge  of  placing  a  bomb,  but 
has  never  been  brought  to  trial.) 

The  frustration  of  lawmen  was  reflected  In 
comments  made  by  Roy  Moore,  special  agent 
In  charge  of  the  FBI  office  in  Jacluon,  shortly 
after  a  synagogue  In  Jackson  was  bombed  on 
Sept.  18. 1967. 

Kenneth  Dean,  director  of  the  Mlssisslppt 
Council  on  Human  Relations,  recalls  Moore 
saying  that  money  was  needed  to  solve  the 
crimes  because  "explosions  destroy  the  evi- 
dence and  the  crimes  usually  are  committed 
In  such  a  way  that  there  are  no  witnesses." 

Dean  quoted  Moore  as  saying  that  "some- 
body connected  with  the  bombings  will  be 
willing  to  talk  for  a  price,"  but  that  some 
Juries  did  not  think  w«ll  of  testimony  from 
paid  Informers. 

COMMENT   DECLINXD 

Moore  declined  to  comment  publicly  on 
the  case,  but  he  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
story  disclosing  the  tactics  used  by  the  FBI 
and  police  would  Jeopardize  their  system  of 
informants  and  hurt  the  c&ufie  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

Meridian  deteotlve  L.  L.  Scarbrough,  a 
principal  figure  In  the  negotiations  with  the 
informants,  cooperated  in  helping  the  Times 
develop  the  facts.  But  after  a  repealer  tried 
to  Interview  Moore,  Sc&rbrough  wrote  the  re- 
porter a  registered  letter  saying  that  "any 
release  of  this  case  should  have  cotne  from 
Mr.  Moore  or  the  chief  of  poUce,  Mr.  (Roy) 
Gunn." 

"Hie  fact  was  that  In  sa  Interview  Chief 
Gunn  already  had  confirmed  some  of  the 
major  facts  of  the  story  and  had  expressed 
concern  about  only  one  thing  the  possible 
disclosure  of  the  informants'  names.  Ounn 
had  arranged  for  Scarbrough  to  cooperate 
with  the  Times  reporter. 

Scarbrough  wrote  the  reporter  "Tou  are 
writing  about  vicious  bloodthirsty  Klansmen 
who  are  waiting  for  certain  namea  to  be 
made  public  and  there  will  be  retallaUon  by 
them.  You  told  me  that  you  knew  who  the 
Informers  were,  but  in  case  of  a  libel  suit 
there  are  only  three  people  who  actually 
know  and  we  would  have  to  testify  that  we 
never  received  any  Information  from  them. 

"There  is  never  a  good  way  to  handle  a  case 
of  this  type,  but  this  one  was  handled  in 
the  only  way  possible  ...  I  slikcerely  hope 
you  will  see  and  understand  my  position." 

The  fact  is  that  other  Klansmen  have  been 
informed  for  some  time  of  the  role  of  the 
Boberts  brothers  in  arranging  the  trap.  Tar- 
ranta'  father,  a  Mobile  real  esUte  salesman. 
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has  Investigated  the  case  and  almost  from 
the  day  of  the  bombing  attempt  has  asserted 
that  his  son  was  Illegally  entrapped  and  has 
told  several  people  that  the  Roberts  t»x}thets 
were  the  informants.  Joe  Danny  Hawkins 
also  has  said  he  knew  the  brothers  were  the 
Informants. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14,  1971] 
Bomb  Explosion  Sets  Ott  Plot  Against  Klan 
Tehrorists 
(By  Jack  Nelson) 
(Note. — On  Jime  30.  1968,  police  in  Merl- 
dlam.  Miss.,  ambushed  and  killed  a  Klans- 
woman,   Kathy    Alnsworth,    and    wounded 
Klansman  Thomas  T'arrants  III  while  the  two 
apparently  prepared  to  bomb  the  home  of  a 
Jewish  businessman.  It  was  the  climax  of  a 
series  of  resolved  killings  and  bombings  of 
Negroes  and  Jews  in  that  area.  This  is  the 
second  of  three  articles  on  the  case.) 

A  bomb  that  wrecked  Temple  Beth  Israel 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  late  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
18,  1967,  sparked  the  first  drive  for  reward 
money  to  be  used  to  solve  the  crimes.  On  the 
night  of  Nov.  21,  another  Iwmb  shattered 
the  Jackson  home  of  Rabbi  Perry  Nussbaum. 
He  and  his  wife,  both  asleep  at  the  time, 
narrowly  escaped  Injury. 

After  each  bombing,  A.  I.  Botnlck  went  to 
Jackson  to  discuss  the  situation  with  Jewish 
leaders.  Botnlck  was  New  Orleans  dir«ctor 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 

Scattered  violence  against  Negroes  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  not  until  late  on  the  night 
of  May  27,  1968,  that  another  antl-Jewlsh  act 
oociirred — the  dynamiting  of  a  synagogue  In 
Meridian.  Botnlck  rushed  to  the  city  and 
talked  to  Jewish  leaders  and  other  civic  fig- 
ures about  the  necessity  of  raising  money 
to  help  the  FBI  solve  the  bombings.  For  some 
reason  the  FBI  did  not  want  to  use  money 
from  Its  own  fund  for  paying  Informants. 

(For  many  years  the  FBI  has  used  this 
fund  to  buy  Information  about  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan;  the  system  has  paid  oS  in  convictions 
of  Klansmen  in  several  kilUngB,  Including  the 
Phlladelidila,  Miss.,  lynching  the  nightrider 
slaylngs  of  Vila  lAvaza  in  Alabama.  OoL  Lem- 
uel Perm  in  Georgia  and  Vernon  D&hmer  In 
Mississippi.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lluzzo,  a 
white  civil  rights  worker  slain  after  the  Selma 
to  Montgomery  march,  the  principal  witness 
was  an  FBI  InfcMmant  who  was  In  the  car 
with  the  killers  when  they  shot  her.) 

Kenneth  Dean,  a  young  native  Southerner 
active  in  civil  rights  recalls  that  he  and  his 
wife  discussed  the  Mississippi  Immblng  cases 
with  Botnlck  at  the  New  Orleans  airport  on 
June  9,  1968,  and  that  Botnlck  "lieoame  very 
anxious  and  said  that  something  almost  be- 
yond belief  had  happened." 

Dean  said  Botnlck  told  ol  being  asked  If 
he  would  "make  a  contact  somewhere  in  the 
Youth,  such  as  Chicago,  to  have  two  Klans- 
men (the  Roberts  brothos)  liquidated." 

Dean  said  Botnick  told  him  It  was  believed 
that  Raymond  and  Alton  Roberts  were  the 
source  of  much  of  the  violence  In  the  Meri- 
dian area  and  that  was  why  they  should  be 
killed. 

"Botnlck  aald  he  was  assured  that  if  he 
could  arrange  the  Roberts  brothers'  liquida- 
tion, there  would  be  no  investigation."  Dean 
said,  "Botnlck  aald  he  could  not  do  this." 
When  the  Times  asked  Botnick  about  the 
incident,  he  denied  It  occurred.  "That's  the 
wildest  thing  I've  ever  heard,"  be  said. 

In  any  event,  by  early  June,  the  Meridian 
police  department  had  adopted  a  policy  of 
harassing  the  Klan.  The  day  after  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  synagogue  Meridian  police  de- 
tective L.  L.  Scarbrough  noted  in  a  written 
report  that  he  bad  learned  that  the  state 
had  a  "squad  capable  of  causing  a  lot  of 
harassment  to  hate-type  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  chief  suspects  In  acts  of 
violence  ..."  Two  days  later  he  wrote  of 
discussing  the  situation  with  Meridian  Police 
Chief  Roy  Ounn  and,  assuring  him  "that 
there  would  be  no  innocent  persons  injured 
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in  any  way."  (Scarbrough  cooperated  with 
the  Times  In  developing  the  facts  of  the 
case.) 

"Realising  the  tasks  we  were  facing,  Chief 
Gunn  gave  us  his  approval  on  this."  Scar- 
brough wrote.  "After  already  stressmg  that 
we  had  a  free  hand,  and  could  go  to  any 
extreme  to  solve  this  case  and  other  like 
cases  ...  we  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
making  arrangements  to  ask  the  state  lor 
help." 

The  same  day  Gunn  wrote  a  letter  to  state 
Public  Safety  CommisEloner  Giles  W.  Crisler 
asking  for  investigative  assistance  and  re- 
pKjrtlng  that  since  Jan.  15  the  Meridian  area 
had  experienced  terrorist  attacks  on  eight 
Negro  churches,  two  Negro  homes,  a  white 
home  and  a  synagogue. 

Early  In  June  a  former  FBI  agent  began 
negotiating  with  the  FBI  and  the  Meridian 
police  on  behalf  of  the  Roberta  brothers. 
Detective  Scarbrough  said  the  intermediary 
"came  to  iis  and  .  .  .  told  us  that  for  the 
money  I  think  we  can  find  out  who  did  it 
and  we  met  with  him  and  arranged  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Informants." 

Scarbrough  said  the  intermediary  wanted 
910,000  for  himself  and  969.000  for  the  in- 
formants. At  that  time,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  others  In  Mississippi  had  pledged 
rewards  totaling  979,000  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  terrorists. 

The  intermediary  first  approached  FBI 
agent  Prank  Watts  of  Meridian,  according 
to  Scarbrough,  and  said  he  would  work  with 
Scarbrough  but  with  no  one  else  In  the  police 
department.  "And  as  long  as  It  was  kept  very 
confidential — he  didn't  want  to  be  Involved 
at  all."  Scarbrotigh  said.  "He  was  Jtist  want- 
ing to  be  a  go-between." 

MIT    WITH    GO-BETWEEN 

On  June  10,  1968,  Scarbrough  noted  in  his 
file  on  the  case: 

"Met  with  our  intermediary  and  told  him 
that  we  were  ready  to  do  business.  He  asked 
us  about  the  money  and  we  told  him  that 
we  had  met  with  a  man  (in  an  Interview 
Scarbrough  Identified  the  man  as  Botnlck) 
and  he  assured  us  that  the  money  was  avail- 
able. He  then  called  Wayne  (Roberts)  and 
told  him  that  we  were  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness. Wayne  told  the  Intermediary  that  he 
wotild  go  out  to  the  shop  and  talk  with 
Raymond. 

"Raymond  told  us  that  It  would  take  about 
three  days  to  set  up  another  Job  In  Merid- 
ian ...  He  stated  that  when  the  next  Job  is 
set  up  we  would  have  to  stake  out  three  dif- 
ferent places  and  said  there  is  always  two 
alternates  besides  the  real  thing.  The  rea- 
son for  this  being  'goddamn  pimps'  like  me. 

"He  stated  that  we  would  have  to  hide 
these  stake-out  men  real  good  because  we 
would  be  dealing  with  professionals  and  they 
are  sharp  as  hell.  Raymond  asked  me  if  I 
could  get  some  of  the  pressure  taken  off 
him  and  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  set  the 
policy.  Just  investigated,  but  commonsense 
would  tell  them  if  they  cooperated  with  us 
the  pressure  would  let  up." 

WE  WANTED  TO  KNOW 

(In  an  interview,  Scarbrough  was  a&ked 
if  he  could  recall  the  conversation  with  the 
informants  when  the  poGslblllty  of  another 
bombing  in  Meridian  was  first  discussed.  He 
paused  for  several  seconds,  then  said.  "Here's 
the  way  it  went.  We  told  'em  that  If  any- 
thing happened  in  Meridian  we  wanted  to 
know  about  It.  Regardless  of  what  It  was. 
we  wanted  to  know  where  It  was  gonna  hap- 
pen. We  had  to  do  that  to  stay  out  of  en- 
trapment." 

The  following  day  Scarbrough  and  FBI 
agents  Watts  and  Jack  Rucker  met  with  Bot- 
nlck, who,  according  to  a  Scartirougb  memo, 
told  them  a  group  of  interested  citizens  had 
arranged  to  fly  925.000  in  920  bills  to  Merid- 
ian. 

"Met  with  our  Intermediary  and  a«lv1sed 
him  that  other  negotiations  were  being  made 
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ftnd  If  tbey  did  not  'come  around'  quickly 
they  would  lose  the  money  and  any  leniency 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  court  for  state's 
evidence"  Sc&rbrough  wrote  in  the  memo. 
"I  told  him  that  Raymond  Roberts  was  dead 
and  the  only  thing  that  would  save  his  life 
would  be  to  Join  forces  with  us  and  turn 
full  state's  evidence." 

raST  MEETING 

On  the  night  of  June  U,  Scarbrough,  FBI 
men  Watts  and  Rucker.  the  intermediary 
and  the  Roberts  brothers  held  the  Qrst  of  a 
series  of  meetings  in  a  house  trailer  at  Scar- 
brough's  farm  In  Vlnville,  about  10  miles 
from  Meridian. 

During  these  meetings,  the  FBI  agents  par- 
ticipated in  all  negotiations  for  informa- 
tion and  in  all  payments  to  the  Roberts 
brothers,  according  to  Scarbrough. 

Scarbrough  said  he  and  the  agents  took 
a  briefcase  crammed  with  $25,000  in  «20  bills 
to  the  June  11  meeting  and  "scattered  it 
around '  so  that  it  would  loot  like  the  full 
♦79,000. 

Scarbrough  said  the  Informants  were  given 
•1,000  as  "good  faith"  money,  but  that  in  the 
beginning  they  provided  Uttle  information. 
Scarbrough  got  a  handwritten  receipt  for 
the  payment  which  read:  "June  12,  1968, 
received  this  date  from  Luke  Scarbrough 
the  sum  of  $1,000  :or  services  rendered."  It 
was  signed  "Bobby  Komoroski."  a  pseudo- 
nym for  Alton  Wayne  Roberts. 

On  June  12  Scarbrough  filed  a  memo 
quoting  the  Intermediary  as  saying  he  was 
going  to  try  to  get  the  informants  to  testify 
for  $150,000.  However,  the  Roberts  brothers 
refused.  Moreover,  the  FBI  expressed  doubt 
that  any  terrorists  could  be  convicted  on 
paid  testimony  according  to  Scarbrough. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  informants  met 
with  suspected  terrorist  Joe  Danny  Hawkins, 
who  "showed  Informant  two  houses  that  had 
been  shot  into  and  a  house  with  a  sign  stat- 
ing 'peace'  on  it  where  they  intended  to 
commit  a  Number  4  (Klan  code  for  a  mur- 
der) .  White  people  and  colored  people  live  In 
this  house." 

IMMUNTTT    SODCHT 

On  June  18  Scarbrough  reported  that  the 
informants  had  met  with  Hawkins  "to  plan 
a  'Number  4'  in  Meridian  in  the  near  future. 
Informants  stated  that  If  we  would  give  them 
full  immunity  they  would  tell  us  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  church  bombings,"  Scar- 
brough reported.  "Informants  wanted  a  writ- 
ten commitment  concerning  immunity  which 
was  given  to  them  and  signed  by  myself." 
Scarbrough  later  said,  "I'd  have  signed  any- 
thing— to  have  caught  Tarrants.  'Cause  he 
wasn't  worth  a  damn  anyway.  They  had  me 
signing  aU  kinds  of  crap,  but  who  In  the  hell 
can  they  show  it  to." 

The  receipt  for  the  second  payment  read: 
"June  18,  1968.  received  this  date  from  Luke 
Scarbrough  the  sum  of  $850  for  services 
rendered."  It  was  signed  by  Al  Rose,  a  pseu- 
donym for  Raymond  Roberts. 

On  June  20  the  Informants  called  Scar- 
brough and  said  that  they  had  contacted 
Hawkins  and  that  the  home  of  Jewish  busi- 
nessman Meyer  Davidson  had  been  selected 
as  a  bombing  target  for  the  next  week. 
Davidson  had  been  a  leader  In  raising  the 
reward. 

The  next  day  Scarbrough  wrote,  "After  a 
lengthy  session  informants  stated  that  they 
want  $10,000  each  this  date.  I  promised  them 
we  would  talk  to  the  people  Involved  and  see 
if  we  could  arrange  It  and  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  Intermediary." 

By  now  the  FBI  and  the  Meridian  police 
were  holding  daily  strategy  sessions,  making 
plans  for  evacuation  of  the  Davidson  family 
for  a  stake-out  of  the  Davidson  home  and  for 
a  demolition  team  to  be  on  hand  to  dis- 
arm the  bomb. 

The  Informants  reported  that  Hawkins  had 
said  he  platmed  to  use  28  sticks  of  dynamlta 
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with  a  timing  device  and  place  the  bomb  in 
the  carport  of  the  Davidson  home.  It  would 
be  placed  at  about  11:30  p.m.  and  would  be 
timed  to  explode  at  4:30  ajit. 

The  FBI.  working  through  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  arranged  to  have  a  demo- 
lition team  come  to  Meridian.  The  team  ar- 
rived at  the  Naval  air  station  there  on 
June  23. 

Two  days  later  the  informants  reported  the 
)x>mbing  was  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
June  27.  The  FBI  and  police  staked  out  the 
Davidson  home  that  night,  but  nothing 
happened. 

The  next  day  Scarbrough  reported;  "Tar- 
rants and  Hawkins  came  to  Meridian  and 
picked  up  informer  and  stated  that  the  rea- 
son they  did  not  pull  the  Job  was  because 
they  have  been  pressed  for  time  and  they 
had  to  get  some  money.  They  stated  that 
they  are  going  to  Alabama  to  pull  a  Job. 
(Tarrants  and  Hawkins)  asked  the  informer 
why  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  for  this  Job  in 
Meridian  and  he  stated  that  he  Is  going  to 
be  indicted  by  grand  Jury  on  Monday  and 
they  said  they  would  pull  the  Job  before 
Monday  and  it  will  probably  be  Sunday 
night." 

(In  arranging  the  bombing  attempt,  Ray- 
mond Roberts  mentioned  being  under  pres- 
sure because  of  the  violence  in  the  area,  ac- 
cording to  Scarbrough,  and  told  Hawkins  he 
needed  him  to  carry  out  the  bombing  to  get 
the  "heat"  off  himself.) 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.   15,   1971) 

Klan  Terrorists  Drive  Into  Ambush — And 

One   Is   A   Woman 

(By  Jack   Nelson) 

(Note. — Early  in  the  morning  of  June  30. 
1968.  {x>lice  in  Meridian.  Miss.,  ambushed  and 
killed  a  Klanswoman.  Kathy  Alnsworth,  with 
wounded  Klansman  Thomas  Tarrants  HI 
while  the  two  apparently  were  preparing  to 
l>omb  the  home  of  a  Jewish  businessman.  It 
was  the  climax  of  a  series  of  unsolved  kill- 
ings and  bombings  of  Negroes  and  Jews  in 
that  area.  This  is  the  final  article  on  the 
case.) 

On  Saturday  night.  June  29,  12  Meridian 
policemen  dressed  in  black  waited  in  the 
darkness  for  the  terrorists'  arrival.  Also  sta- 
tioned at  strategic  points  In  the  general 
area — for  observational  purposes,  not  for 
partlclf>ating  In  an  arrest  or  gun  battle — 
were  eight  to  10  FBI  agents. 

About  midnight,  Tarrants  and  Mrs.  Alns- 
worth picked  up  Raymond  Roberts  and  drove 
by  the  Meyer  Davidson  home  for  a  final 
checkout,  then  let  Roberts  out  at  a  night- 
club so  he  would  have  an  alibi.  Roberts,  a  fel- 
low klansman  hired  as  a  police  informer,  ob- 
viously was  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Alnworth 
instead  of  Joe  Danny  Hawkins,  believed  by 
the  FBI  to  be  a  top  klan  "hit  man."  When 
Roberts  was  let  out  at  the  nightclub,  he 
quickly  called  the  police  at  a  special  tele- 
phone installed  in  a  house  near  the  David- 
son home. 

Hawkins  apparently  decided  against  par- 
ticipating In  the  t>ombing  attempt  because 
he  felt  he  was  under  close  FBI  and  police 
surveillance,  and  Tarrants  decided' to  take 
along  Mrs.  Alnsworth  instead.  She  was  a 
woman  who  many  people  later  described  as 
a  dedicated  school  teacher,  well  liked  by  stu- 
dents and  their  parents — apparently  a  Jekyl 
and  Hyde  personality — «  teacher  by  day,  a 
terrorist  by  night. 

By  the  time  Roberts  notified  the  p)ollce 
that  a  woman  was  in  the  car,  the  plan  was 
so  far  In  motion.  Meridian  detective  L.  L. 
Scarbrough  said,  that  the  decision  was  made 
to  go  ahead.  At  that  time,  he  said,  neither 
the  police  nor  the  FBI  knew  anything  about 
Mrs.  Alnsworth'a  background. 

Tarrants  drove  up  and  pcu-ked  near  the 
Davidson  home  about  12:65  a.m.,  got  out  and 
walked  toward  the  abort  driveway.  With  him 
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he   carried   a   bomb   made   of   29   sticks   of 
dynamite. 

What  happened  next  Is  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  police  and  Tarrants.  Tarrants 
claims  he  was  fired  upon  without  warning. 

Detectives  L.  A.  Willoughby  and  Ralph 
McNair,  testUying  at  Tarrants"  trial  in  No- 
vember. 1968,  said  that  Tarrants  got  out  of 
the  car,  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  the  bomb  in 
the  other,  and  walked  to  the  driveway  where 
he  put  down  the  bomb.  They  said  that  an 
order  to  "halt"  was  shouted  and  that  Tar- 
rants whirled  and  fired  twice  in  their 
direction. 

Scarbrough  said  he  shouted  the  order  to 
halt,  then  saw  "two  flashes — he  (Tarrants) 
shot  twice." 

Scarbrough,  Willoughby,  McNair  and  an- 
other officer  ojjened  fire  from  an  emt>ankment 
35  to  40  feet  from  Tarrants.  Scarbrough  said 
Tarrants  was  still  holding  the  dynamite,  but 
then  dropped  It  on  the  driveway. 

Although  badly  wounded,  Tarrants  man- 
aged to  get  t>ack  to  the  car.  Police  said  Kathy 
Alnsworth  was  killed  when  she  leaned  over 
to  open  the  door  for  Tarrants  and  a  bullet 
struck  her  spine. 

Tarrants  sped  off  in  his  bullet-riddled  car 
but  crashed  less  than  a  mile  away.  He  Jumped 
from  the  car  as  a  pursuing  patrol  car  pulled 
up,  according  to  police,  and  opened  fire  with 
a  sub-machine  gun,  hitting  Officer  Mike 
Hatcher  in  the  heart  and  also  seriously 
wounding  a  sailor  who  stepped  out  on  a  porch 
of  a  nearby  house. 

Tarrants  then  dropped  the  tommy  gun  and 
ran  behind  a  house,  where  pursuing  oflBcers 
opened  up  on  him  at  close  range  with  shot- 
guns. In  an  interview.  Sgt.  L.  D.  Joyner,  who 
has  been  given  community  awards  and  hon- 
ored by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  for  playing  a  leading  role 
in  springing  the  trap,  said  that  he  and  three 
other  officers  chased  Tarrants  behind  the 
house.  Joyner  said  they  saw  Tarrants  try  to 
climb  a  fence,  hit  an  electrically  charged  top 
strand  and  dive  into  a  clump  of  bushes. 

"We  figured  he  still  had  the  machine  gun 
and  a  hand  grenade,"  Joyner  said,  "and  we 
opened  up  on  him.  All  four  of  us  were  firing 
shotguns  from  at>out  15  feet  away.  We  had 
in  mind  killing  him.  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 
We  dragged  him  out  of  the  bushes  and  fig- 
ured he  was  dead,  but  the  son  of  a  gun  was 
still  alive. 

"We  knew  we  had  to  stop  them,"  Joyner 
said  of  the  encounter  with  the  Klan  mem- 
bers. "We  knew  they  were  planning  to  bomb 
synagogues  with  people  in  them.  We  had  no 
intentions  of  losing  the  shootout  with  them." 

Joyner  confirmed  that  the  police  harassed 
Klan  members,  explaining,  "We  harass  'em 
all.  that's  our  Job. 

"They're  In  constant  force,  we  got  some- 
body set  up  now,"  Joyner  said.  "We  keep  'em 
scared  to  death." 

Joyner  was  interviewed  Jointly  with  Officer 
Hatcher,  who  returned  to  duty  after  recover- 
ing from  the  bullet  wound  in  the  heart.  Both 
officers  agreed  that  fear  of  police  was  a  fac- 
tor In  the  decision  of  Raymond  Roberts  and 
his  brother,  Alton  Wayne,  to  cooperate  in 
arranging  the  trap — for  a  price. 

Hatcher  said,  "That's  what  broke  the 
case — fear — not  the  money."  Joyner  agreed. 
"He  (Rayond  Roberts)  believed  we  were 
going  to  kill  him."  Joyner  said.  "We  helped 
him  believe  It.  We  acted  like  we  were  going 
to  do  It." 

On  July  2,  two  days  after  the  shootout, 
Scarbrough  filed  a  report  saying  the  Roberts 
brothers  had  contacted  Sam  Bowers  (Im- 
perial wizard  of  the  Klan),  In  Laurel.  Mlas., 
and  "Bowers  stated  that  he  had  lost  a  good 
soldier— Kathy  Alnsworth".  He  sUted  that 
she  was  as  good  as  "Tarrants  or  anybody  ela« 
he  had."  (Bowers,  like  Alton  Roberta.  1*  \mder 
a  10-year  federal  aentenoe  In  the  Philadel- 
phia. Miss.,  lynching  caae.) 

The  Scarbrough  report  noted  that  the  In- 
formants "were  highly  upset"  because  they 
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did  not  get  the  $79,000  put  up  by  the  Jewish 
community  as  a  reward,  but  he  added,  "I 
gave  them  $10,000  as  we  started  to  leave. 

"Informers  are  unhappy  at  this  point,"  the 
report  continued,  "and  stated  that  they  will 
not  talk  any  more  unless  we  keep  our  end  of 
the  bargain  and  for  us  not  to  contact  them 
again  unless  we  have  the  money.  An  offer  of 
$150,000  was  made  for  testimony — and  re- 
fused." 

During  the  interview  Scarbrough  said  that 
Jewish  Interests  had  pledged  to  make  $150,- 
000  available  for  testimony  Unking  Bowers  to 
the  terrorist  attacks. 

The  receipt  for  the  July  2  payment  read: 
"Received  this  date  from  Luke  Scarbrough, 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  services  rendered."  It 
was  signed,  "Al  Rosenbaugh,  a  pseudonym 
used  by  Raymond  Roberts. 

On  July  10  Scarbrough  paid  out  an  addi- 
tional $10,000 — $8,000  to  Raymond  Roberts, 
who  signed  the  receipt  "Alfred  Rosenburg," 
and  $2,000  to  the  Intermediary,  who  signed 
the  receipt  "James  Overlaugh." 

The  FBI  and  the  police  were  stlU  using 
the  Roberts  brothers  as  informants  at  this 
time,  but  the  two  were  becoming  increasingly 
Irritated  because  they  had  not  been  given 
the  money  they  claimed  they  had  been 
promised. 

An  Aug.  12  memo  by  Scarbrough  noted 
that  he  persuaded  the  Intermediary  to  talk 
with  the  informants  in  an  effort  to  get  them 
to  testify  in  court  against  Bowers.  But  the 
memo  continued,  "Upon  interviewing  in- 
formers they  were  very  hostile  because  we  did 
not  have  the  long  promised  money  for  them. 
Informer  stated  that  he  was  going  to  call 
the  Jews  and  also  that  If  he  were  Meyer 
Davidson  he  would  get  his  money  and  go 
back  to  Israel. 

Scarbrough  wrote  that  it  was  decided  each 
informer  should  be  paid  $10,000  for  testi- 
money  and  "If  they  were  not  agreeable  to  this 
there  would  be  no  further  money  paid  to 
them." 

The  intermediary  also  became  upset  and 
on  Augmt  27  Scarbrough  wrote  that  "he 
wanted  his  money  .  .  .  And  said  that  he  had 
been  double-crossed." 

Although  the  intermediary  never  received 
another  payment,  three  Jewish  businessmen 
from  Jackson  drove  to  Meridian  and  gave 
the  Roberts  brothers  $17,000  as  a  final  pay- 
ment, according  to  Scarbrough. 

In  November.  1968,  Tarrants  pleaded  in- 
nocent by  reason  of  insanity,  but  a  Meridian 
Jury  found  him  guUty  of  placing  a  bomb. 
Sentenced  to  30  years,  he  appealed  the  case 
to  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court. 

Several  days  ago  Tarrants,  who  is  con- 
fined to  the  state  prison  at  Parchman,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt  asking  that  his 
appeal  be  withdrawn  and  that  his  attorneys. 
Roy  Pitta  of  Meridian  and  Thomas  M  Haas 
of  Mobile,  be  dismissed.  The  attorneys  told 
the  court  that  the  appeal  should  not  be  with- 
drawn, that  they  should  not  be  dismissed, 
and  that  the  court  should  not  consider  the 
request  of  an  "Insane  man,"  The  court  has 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  Danny  Joe  Hawkins  remains 
free  in  Jackson,  but  his  activities  are  under 
Intensive  Investigation. 

Since  the  Meridian  Incident.  Hawkins  has 
been  arrested  and  tried  twice— once  for 
bombing  a  Jackson  real  estate  office  and 
once  for  robbing  a  Memphis  bank.  The  Jack- 
son  trial  resulted  in  an  acquittal,  the  Mem- 
phis trial  In  a  hung  Jury  and  mistrial. 

The  Roberts  brothers  still  live  In  Meridian 
^ere  they  sometimes  lead  an  anxious  life 
When  Tarrants  escaped  from  Parchman  last 
July  23,  Raymond  Roberta  frantloOly  called 
the  Meridian  police  for  protection.  (Tar- 
nuits  was  recapturwl  two  days  latw.)  Ray- 
mond Roberts  lives  in  a  house  surrounded  by 
•  high  chain-link,  fence  and  weU-lllumlnated 
*i  night  by  several  bright  outside  lights.  A 
nuge  sign  on  the  gate  warns:  "Beware  of  dog." 
.^*  !?"*  ^"  erected  about  two  months 
*rw  the  Meridian  Incident  when  Roberts 
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began  to  get  nervous  about  his  role  as  an 
Informant. 

The  police  and  the  FBI  had  cautioned  the 
Robert's  brothers  not  to  Immediately  spend 
much  of  the  money  they  had  been  paid. 
("Hell,  we  preached  to  the  Informants  day 
and  night  not  to  do  It."  Scarbrough  said). 
But  Raymond  twught  a  Thunderbird  and 
Alton  bought  a  Cadillac,  which  made  other 
Klansmen  more  than  a  little  suspicious. 

Tarrants'  father,  who  still  Is  trying  to 
prove,  his  son  was  entrapped,  has  run  afoul 
of  the  law  In  Meridian  three  times  since  the 
bombing  attempt. 

On  July  14.  1967.  he  was  charged  with  driv- 
ing under  the  influence  after  his  car  was 
Involved  in  an  accident.  After  arresting  Tar- 
rants. the  police  went  to  his  hotel  room, 
searched  it,  and  went  through  his  briefcase. 
In  early  July,  1969,  Sgt.  Joyner  arrested 
Tarrants  at  his  motel  In  Meridian  and 
charged  him  with  "disorderly  conduct."  In 
mid-July,  Tarrants  returned  to  Meridian  to 
search  for  additional  evidence  and  to  stand 
trial  on  the  "disorderly  conduct"  charge. 

The  night  before  the  trial  was  to  be  held, 
Officer  Hatcher,  who  had  returned  to  duty 
after  being  Injured  In  the  gun  battle,  ap- 
peared at  Tarrants'  motel  In  plain  clothes, 
and  tried  to  arrest  Tarrants.  Tarrants  resisted 
and  was  badly  injured  in  a  struggle  with 
Hatcher  and  several  other  officers. 

I  In  an  interview.  Meridian  Police  Chief  Roy 
Gunn  said  that  Tarrants  had  been  "mouthing 
off"  about  the  police  and  causing  trouble 
and  that  Hatcher  "beat  hell  out  of  him  at 
the  Downtowner.") 

Tarrants,  who  before  his  Meridian  experi- 
ences had  no  police  record  except  for  traffic 
violations,  was  treated  at  a  hospital  in 
Meridian  then  Jailed  on  charges  of  disorderly 
conduct;  disturbing  the  peace  and  resisting 
arrest.  He  was  released  on  bond,  then  entered 
a  Mobile  hospital  where  he  remained  for  a 
week,  recovering  from  Injuries  suffered  in  the 
scuffle  with  police. 

City  Court  Judge  Roscoe  Nettles  heard  the 
evidence  against  Tarrants  and  found  him 
guUty  on  aU  charges.  He  was  fined  $50  on  each 
charge.  The  verdict  was  appealed  to  the 
county  court. 

Tarrants'  attorney  In  Meridian,  Roy  Pitts, 
said  that  when  he  went  to  the  City  Hall  to 
get  Tarrants  released  on  bond  on  the  charges 
resulting  from  the  arrest  by  Hatcher,  Merid- 
ian Mayor  Al  Key.  Chief  Qunn  and  Sgt. 
Joyner  called  him  Into  the  chief's  office  for 
a  conference. 

"They  were  real  nice  about  it."  Pitts  re- 
called, "but  they  urged  me  to  get  Tarrants  to 
stay  out  of  town  because  he  was  going  out 
causing  trouble  and  threatening  the  police- 
men and  somebody  was  going  to  get  hurt.  I 
told  them  I  would  urge  him  to  try  to  avoid 
any  controversy  with  the  police." 


[From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Apr.    8, 

1970] 

Probe  Sought  in  Shooting  or  Two 

Klansmen 

(By  William  Vance) 

Washington,    April    7. — Two    civil    rights 

groups,  acknowledging  that  their  request  is 

like  "asking  the  angels  to  Investigate  God," 

called    Tuesday    for   a    Justice    Department 

probe  of  the  FBI. 

Ironically,  the  request  from  the  PhUadti- 
phia-based  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
comea  in  behalf  of  a  common  foe — the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

Spokesmen  for  the  AFSC  and  ACLU  told 
newsmen  they  are  trying  to  "bring  back 
Into  public  focus"  the  shooting  at  two 
suspected  Klan  members  by  pc4lce  and  FBI 
agents  In  Meridian.  Miss.,  on  June  30,  1968. 

BIZARaX   AIXKOATIONB 

Bronson  Clark  erf  PhUadelphla,  AFSC  ex- 
ecutive director,  reviewed  the  bizarre  allega- 
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tlons  first  aired   last  February  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Quoting  newspaper  accounts,  Clark  said 
the  FBI  and  Meridian  police  paid  $36,500  to 
two  Ku  Klux  Klan  informants  to  arrange  a 
trap  to  catch  two  young  Klan  terrorists  in 
a  bombing  attempt  .  .  .  police  who  sprang  the 
trap  .  .  .  say  they  expected  a  gun  battle  and 
never  thought  either  Klan  member  would  be 
taken  alive." 

"MISUSE   OP  POWER" 

One — Thomas  Albert  Tarrants  3d — was 
taken  alive,  although  seriously  wounded.  The 
other — 26-year-old  Kathy  Alnsworth,  a  na- 
tive of  Miami — was  shot  to  death.  A  police- 
man and  a  bystander  also  were  wounded  dur- 
ing the  gun  battle. 

In  a  Joint  statement,  the  AFSC  and  ACLU 
called  the  Incident  "a  clear  misuse  of  police 
power"  and  "an  erosion  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed every  American." 

(Prom  the  National  Laymen's  Council  of  the 
Church   League  of   America,   Aug.    15.    1971  | 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
1968: 
Total     contributions,     gifts, 

grants,    etc $5,152,132  21 

Less  expenses  of  raising  that 

amount    — 694,052,25 

Left  to  spend 4,  458.  079.  9-3 

How  spent : 

Salaries 2,  853.205  27 

Personnel    Welfare 313,628.0] 

Meetings  and  Conferences..  182.  043  01 

Travel     162.648.89 

Gifts   to  Like-minded   out- 
fits   .- . 90.000  00 

Note:  Out  of  more  than  5  million  doll. - 
raised  more  than  %  rds  was  used  for  s&\i.x 
and  personnel  welfare. 

Question:  How  much  was  left  for  an  educa- 
tional program,  since  this  organization  re- 
ceived its  tax-exempt  status  under  "educa- 
tional" from  the  IRS? 

Answer:  Exactly  $701,345.09  out  of  $5,162.- 
132.21.  Salary  of  "National  Director"  Ben- 
jamin R.  Epstein,  co-author  of  the  smenr 
book  attacking  the  conservatives,  danger  en 
the  right,  $40,000.00  for  the  year,  plus  ex- 
penses. Seems  like  running  a  tax-exempt 
business  can  be  most  profitable  vihen  it  comes 
to  salaries ! 

1969: 
Total    contributions,    gifts, 

grants,   etc. $5,629,279  00 

Less  exp>enses  of  raising  that 

amount   — 897,  554  00 

Left  to  spend 4,731,725  00 

How  spent : 

Salaries    3,  097,  255  00 

Personnel   Welfare 398.088  00 

Meetings  and  Conferences..  178,  736  00 

Travel 169,494.00 

Gifts   to  Like-minded   out- 
fit* - 102.770.00 

Note:  Out  of  more  than  5  and  a  Half  mil- 
lion dollars  raised  more  than  %  rds  was  used 
for  salaries  and  personnel  welfare. 

Question:  How  much  was  left  for  "educa- 
tional"' projects,  the  purpose  under  which  the 
organization  got  Its  tax-exempt  status  from 
IRS? 

Answer:  Exactly  $849,840.00  out  of  $6,629.- 
279.00.  Sir.  ^>8tein.  the  National  Director,  got 
a  salary  raise  of  $7,500.00  for  the  year,  total- 
ing $47,600.00,  plus  expenses  I 

We  know  of  no  Right  organization  taking 
In  this  kind  of  money  annually  or  paying  its 
"Director"  or  Chief  Administration  officer 
such  money  out  of  gifts  from  contributors. 

Institute  for  American  Democracy,  Inc.  (A 
Department  of  the  AnU-DefamaUon  League) 
Continues  to  list  its  address  on  IRS  Form 
990-A  as  30   Broad  Street.  New  York,  New 


47292 

York  10004.  It  U  not  located  at  that  address, 
however  and  hasn't  been.  It  la  altiiated  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  office,  furniture,  tele- 
phones, ete. 

1968: 
Total     oontribuUons,     gifts, 

graatB,  etc »135,861.00 

Less  expenses  of  raising  that 
amount —39,179.00 

Left  to  spend 96.683.00 

How  ipent:  ^^>— ^_>=a_> 

Salaries 53.919.00 

Remainder  for  "educational" 
program.  Including  travd, 
research,  public  Informa- 
tion,   office    expense 44,450.00 

Note;  The  major  contributor  to  lADI  Is 
the  AOL  of  BB.  Salary  of  Charles  Baker,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Is  (22,500.00  per  year,  plus 
expenses.  President  In  1968  was  the  radical 
and  modernist  Methodist  minister,  Franklin 
H.  UtteU. 
1969: 

Total       contributions,       gilts, 

grants,  etc $90,678.00 

Less     cost     of     raising     that 

amount —7,185.00 

Left  to  spend 83,493.00 

How  ^ent:  ====. 

Salaries 48.302.00 

Remainder  for  "educational" 
program,  including  travel. 
research,  "loss  out  of  Petty 
Cash,"  etc  .— -_ 28,408.00 

Note:  Major  contributor  to  lADI  stUl  the 
ADL  of  BB.  Salary  of  Mr.  Baker  remained  the 
■ame,  (aa.SOO.OO  per  annum.  New  President 
Lawrence  Phillips  replaced  Littell.  Llttell 
dropped  from  Board  of  Directors,  also. 

The  lADI,  which  posed  as  a  new  organiza- 
tion In  1966,  was  thoroughly  exposed  by 
the  Church  I>eague  of  America  as  having 
been  organized  Ln  1943  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  the  ADL.  and  was  declared  a  depart- 
ment of  ADL  by  the  New  York  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  the  time  the  ruling  was  made,  Jacob 
Javits,  now  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
bulk  of  Its  program  has  been  the  smearing 
of  conservative  and  patriotic  organizations 
and  leaders  in  America,  mainly  through  its 
publication  Homefront,  edited  by  former 
Walter  Reuther  publicist  Charles  R.  Baker, 
who  Is  the  above  named  922.500.00  per  year 
Executive  Director. 

We  repeat:  "It's  a  good  business!"  Especial- 
ly when  it  comes  to  salaries  and  expense  ac- 
counts. The  Right  organizations  should  have 
it  so  good!  But,  no! 


PHILHELLENIC  NOMENCLATURE  IN 
AMERICAN  PLACE  NAMES 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  occasion  to  read  an  extremely  inter- 
esting and  informative  research  paper, 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeagrues.  Written  by  John  and 
Helen  Sfondourls,  postgraduate  students 
of  history.  It  Is  entitled  "PhilheUenlc 
Nomenclature  in  American  Place  Names: 
1584-1970."  This  paper  is  yet  another 
example  of  the  deep  roots  of  philhellen- 
ism  in  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  insert  it  in  today's  Con(hixs- 
sioiTAL  Rboobb: 
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PHirHFLUSNTC     NOMENCLATtnUt     IN     AMEBICAN 

Placx  Namxs:  1684-1970^ 
(By  Helen  Antonhm  Sfondourls  and 
John  N.  Sfondourls) 

Colonial  and  later  American  students  were 
educated  in  the  European  education,  stress- 
ing classical  languages  and  emphasizing  an- 
cient literatures.  Consequently,  they  ac- 
quired a  sentimental  devotion  for  the  Greeks, 
then  considered  the  direct  descendants  of 
Pericles  and  Socrates. 

The  devotion  for  antiquity,  as  well  as 
classical  mythology  and  literature,  Is  broadly 
expressed  in  American  philhellenism.  Mainly 
nourished  by  Hellenism,  influenced  by  the 
New  Testament,  reinforced  by  pro-Greek 
poetry,  and  heightened  by  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution (1831-1831),  philhellenism  captured 
the  Imagination  of  many  cultivated  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  Europeans. 

Despite  the  non-polltlcai  Intercourse  be- 
tween the  enslaved  Greece  and  the  free 
United  States.  Greece  as  a  national  entity 
within  the  Turkish  Empire  was  not  forgotten 
In  the  cultivated  circles.  In  classical  studies 
and  In  phUheUenlc  poems.  philheUenlsm 
created  an  urgent  obligation  for  the  United 
States  to  restore  Uberty  to  Greece  as  a  kind 
of  payment  for  the  civilization  which  Hellas 
had  given  to  the  free  world. 

For  obligatory,  descriptive,  associative, 
possessive,  connotatlve,  melodic,  commemo- 
rative, commendatory,  and  transfer  reasons. 
Americans '  Immortalized  their  cities  and 
towns,  post  office  stations  and  branches, 
lakes  and  reservoirs,  rivers  and  brooks,  parks 
and  valleys,  mountains  and  peaks,  railroad 
stations,  counties  and  parishes,  mines  and 
fields,  districts  and  townships,  and  colleges 
and  universities  with  classical  Greek  names 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  mythology,  his- 
tory, literature,  alphabet,  philosophy,  law, 
language,  architecture,  astronomy,  and  the 
Bible. 

By  studying  and  consulting  the  various 
American  and  British  cartographic  sources,' 


'  Philhellenic  place  names  have  been  veri- 
fied in  William  R.  Shepherd.  Historical  Atlas 
(New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble.  Inc.,  1964): 
A.  A.  M.  Van  Heyden  and  H.  H.  ScuUard 
(eds.).  Atlas  of  the  Classical  Literature  and 
Antiquities  (New  York:  Cooper  Square  Pub- 
lishers. Inc..  1965);  N.  G.  L.  Hammond  and 
Scullard  (eds.).  The  Oxford  Classical  Dic- 
tionary (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1970); 
James  H.  Martlnband  (ed).  Dictionary  of 
Greek  Literature  (New  York:  Llttlefleld. 
Adame  and  Company,  1963):  J.  B.  Bury,  A 
History  of  Greece  (New  York:  Modern  Li- 
brary, n.d.);  Oustav  Schwab,  Gods  and 
Heroes  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.. 
1946);  and  in  Clarence  E.  Lovejoy  (ed.), 
Lovejoy's  College  Guide  (New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1970) . 

'  The  philhellenic  place  names  have  been 
credited  to:  State  Surveyors,  State  Gover- 
nors, Territorial  Generals  and  Governors, 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office.  Geo- 
graphical Survey.  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Geo- 
graphic Board,  Goveriunent  Printing  Office. 
Census  Bureau.  Biological  Survey.  Railroad 
Industry,  the  State.  War,  Treasury.  Com- 
merce, Interior,  Navy,  Post  Office,  and  Agri- 
culture Departments,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Smithsonian  Iivstitution,  Town 
Meetings,  Colonial  Assemblies,  Land  Specu- 
lators. Classic  Readers  and  Scholars.  Fron- 
tier Schoolmasters,  City  Fathers  and  Town 
Developers,  U5.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Local  Picnics,  American 
Poets,  Clergymen,  Methodist  Missionaries, 
Archaeologists,  and  Colonial  Explorers  and 
Discoverers. 

*  National  Zip  Code  Directory  (Washing- 
ton. D.C.:  UJ3.  Poet  Office  Department, 
1968);    The    Times    (London)    Atlas   of   Vie 
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American  place  names  have  been  named 
after  classical  Greek  gods,  goddesses,  heroes, 
legends,  nympths,  personages,  districts 
straits,  volcanoes,  rivers.  Biblical  cities  and 
geographical  places.  PhilheUenlc  nomencla- 
ture has  been  a  widespread  practice  in  49 
states,  except  In  Hawaii.  Approximately  770 
place  names  bear  classical  Greek  names,  ex- 
cept Argos.  Aura.  Corfu.  DardaneUe(8) 
Galena.  Morea  CoUiery,  Lepanto  (Naupac- 
tus).  Navarlno,  Sclo  (Chloe).  Salona  (Thea- 
salonike).  Theba  (Thebes).  Leucadla,  Trip- 
oli  (Thlpolltsa).  YpsUantl.  and  Zoe. 

By  state  count,  New  York  ranks  first  with 
63  philhellenic  place  names;  Ohio,  second 
with  56;  Pennsylvania,  third  with  41;  Iliinola 
fourth  with  34;  Texas,  fifth  with  33;  Michi- 
gan, sixth  with  32;  Kentucky,  seventh  with 
28;  Missouri,  eighth  with  27;  Indiana,  ninth 
with  22;  California,  and  Kansas,  tenth  with 
21;  Colorado.  Minnesota,  and  Virginia,  elev- 
enth with  18;  Arkansas,  twelfth,  with  17; 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  thirteenth  with  16; 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  fourteenth  with 
15;  North  Carolina,  fifteenth  with  14;  South 
Carolina,  and  Maine,  sixteenth  with  13; 
Alaska,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  seventeenth 
with  11;  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and 
Vermont,  eighteenth  with  10;  Maryland.  Mis- 
sissippi. New  Jersey.  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota,  nineteenth  with  8;  Idaho,  and  Utah, 
twentieth  with  7;  Nevada,  and  Wyoming, 
twenty-first  with  6;  Oklahoma,  twenty- 
second  with  5;  Arizona,  and  New  Hampshire, 
twenty-third  with  4;  Massachusetts,  New 
Mexico,  and  Rhode  Island,  twenty-fourth 
with  3;  and  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  rank 
last  with  2  philhellenic  place  names. 

By  place  name  frequency,  Troy  the  city  In 
Homer's  Iliad,  has  been  the  most  popular 
name  In  the  United  States  occurring  in  24 
states;  Aurora  (Latinized  E^oa),  the  goddess 
of  morning,  In  18;  Arcadia,  the  poetic  land  of 
rural  simplicity  and  lovellneas  In  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  18;  Eureka  ("I  have  found  it."),  the 
phrase  of  Archimidee,  in  16;  Athens,  the  Im- 
perial city  of  Pericles,  in  16;  Paris,  the  son 
of  P>riam  and  Hecuba,  in  15;  Alexandria,  the 
name  of  several  Hellenistic  cities.  In  13; 
Sparta,  the  martial  city  of  Leonidas,  In  13; 
Alexander,  the  ancient  Greek  proper  name. 
In  13:  Homer,  the  Great  Bard,  in  11;  Delta, 
the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in 
11;  Helena  (Latinized  Helen),  In  9;  Phoenix 
(Phenlx) ,  the  mythical  bird,  in  9;  Alpha,  the 
first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  In  9; 
Odessa  (Odessus),  the  town  on  the  Pontxia 
Euxinus.  In  8;  Acn^.  In  8;  Akron  (Summit), 
In  8;  Cypress,  the  Island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, In  8;  Etna  (Aetna),  the  place  for 
Zeus'  Aetnaea,  In  7;  Syracuse,  the  Corinthian 
and  Dorian  colony  In  SicUy,  In  7;  Clio,  the 
Muse  of  history,  In  7;  Antloch,  the  city  In  the 
New  Testament,  in  6;  Eolla  (Aeolus,  the  god 
of  winds,  in  6;  Smyrna,  the  city  in  the  New 
Testament  in  6;  Marathon,  the  narrow  pas- 
sage in  Attica,  in  6;  Laconia  (Lacon,  Lacona), 
the  district  in  southern  Greece,  in  6;  AtUca, 
the  district  in  Greece,  in  6;  Corinth,  the  city 
in  the  New  Testament,  In  6;  Philadelphia, 
the  synthetic  name.  In  5;  Hector,  the  chief 
defender  of  Troy,  in  6;  Galena  (Stillness  of 
the  Sea),  in  5;  Ionia,  the  district  on  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  5;  Nome  (Nomos) ,  in 
4;  Castalia,  the  spring  sacred  to  the  Muses  at 
Delphi,  in  4;  Annapolis  (synthetic),  In  4; 
Echo,  the  goddess  of  sound,  in  4;  Academy, 
the  public  gardens  In  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
in  4;  Ulysses  (Latinized  Odysseus) ,  the  king 
of  Ithaca,  In  4;    Eudora   (Generous),  in  4; 


Americas  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1957).  V;  Road  Atlas  (Chicago:  Rand 
McNally.  1970):  Tttese  United  States  (New 
York:  Beader'a  Digest  Asaodatlon,  19M); 
Road  Maps  (1970);  and  Direetory  of  Post 
OffleeM  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Postal  Btay- 
ice,  1970) . 
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Ida,  the  sacred  mountain  of  Cybele  (Rhea), 
In  4:  Rexford,  In  4;  Mentor,  the  friend  of 
Odysseus,  in  4;  Euclid,  the  mathematician  of 
Alexandria.  In  4;  Midas,  the  mythical  Phrygi- 
an, in  3;  Emporia.  (Emporium),  the  place 
for  wholesale  sea  commodities,  in  3;  Solon, 
the  Athenian  law-giver,  in  3;  Atlas,  "the 
thinker  of  mischief"  in  Odyssey,  in  3;  Del- 
phos  (synthetic),  in  3;  Eunice  (Happy  Vic- 
tory) ,  in  3;  Crete,  the  home  of  Minos,  in  3; 
Berea.  the  Macedonian  city  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  3;  Myra  (Myron),  the  city  in 
Lycla,  In  3;  Homer  City,  in  3;  Galatia,  the 
Biblical  country  in  Asia  Minor,  in  3;  Corinna 
(Corrina.  Corlitne),  the  poetess  of  Thebes. 
In  3:  Metropolitan  (synthetic),  in  3;  Minne- 
apolis (synthetic),  in  3;  New  Paris,  In  3; 
Tripoli  (TrlpoUtsa),  in  3;  Plato,  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  in  3;  Ithaca,  the  birth- 
place of  Odysseus,  in  3;  Adelphl  (sjmthetic). 
In  3;  Sclo  (Chios),  the  island  in  the  Aegian, 
In  3:  Leander.  the  proper  name,  in  3;  Argo, 
the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  in  3;  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus  and  mistress  of  Paris,  in  3; 
I>ardanelle(8) .  the  strait  between  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  2;  Eureka  Springs,  In  2; 
Nymph  Lake,  In  2;  Mesopotamia  (syn- 
thetic), in  2;  Heeperla,  the  Greek  poetic 
name  for  Italy,  in  2;  Omega,  the  last  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  2;  Delphla  (syn- 
thetic), In  2;  Rex  (King),  in  2;  New  Athens, 
In  2;  Xenla  (Hoepltallty),  in  2;  PhUo,  the 
Athenian  architect.  In  2;  Ypsilanti,  the  pa- 
triot in  the  Greek  Revolution,  In  2;  Oceana 
(Latinized  Oceanus) ,  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  in  2;  Corfu,  the  island  In  the  Ionian 
Sea.  in  2;  Nlobe.  the  goddess  of  bereavement. 
In  2;  East  Troy,  in  2;  Galen,  the  Greek  physi- 
cian, in  2;  Spartanburg,  in  2;  East  Corinth, 
In  2;  Irene,  the  goddess  of  peace,  In  2;  Cro- 
ton,  the  Achaean  colony  In  Italy,  in  2;  Delta 
County,  in  2;  Meea  (Messa),  the  town  and 
harbor  In  Laconia,  in  2;  North  Troy,  in  2; 
Sardinia  (Sardon),  in  2;  Meno,  the  pupil 
of  Aristotle,  in  2;  Nyssa  (Nysa),  the  village 
on  the  slopes  of  Helloon  (Jordia),  in  2; 
Olympla.  the  plain  in  Ells,  In  2;  Achille 
(Americanized  Achilles),  the  teacher  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  in  2;  Ophelia  (Ophellon), 
the  Athenian  comic  poet,  in  2;  Patmos,  the 
island  In  the  New  Testament,  In  2;  Troy  Mills, 
In  2;  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus 
and  Alcldice,  in  2;  St^hla  (Wisdom),  in 
2;  West  Alexandria,  In  2;  Alexander  County, 
In  2;  Argus,  the  all-seeing  mythical  per- 
sonage, in  2;  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
Thebes,  in  2;  Navarlno,  after  the  naval  battle 
In  1827,  m  2;  Athena,  the  goddess  of  warfare 
and  wisdom.  In  2;  Media,  the  dramatic  sub- 
ject in  Euripides'  plays,  in  2;  Homervllle,  in 
2;  NeapoUs,  the  GreeU  colony  In  Italy,  In  2; 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra,  In  2;  Castor  (Pollus),  the  pro- 
tector of  sailors,  in  2;  Kyrene  (American- 
ized Cyrene).  the  district  In  north  Africa, 
In  2;  Arkadelphla  (synthetic).  In  2;  Rhea, 
the  goddess  of  fertUlty,  In  2;  and  lasUy, 
Rhodes,  the  colony  of  Tlepolemus,  occurring 
In  a  states. 

Together  with  the  place  names  borrowed 
mainly  from  ancient  Greece,  Americans 
coined  Greek  names  to  designate  their  place 
names.  By  actual  count,  there  are  more  than 
38  synthetic  names  in  the  United  States: 
Demopolls  (Ala.),  Coperopolis  (Calif.),  niio- 
polls  (HI),  Teutopolla  (HI.).  Metropoila 
(ni  ),  Indianapolis  (Ind.),  Argonia  (Kans.), 
KalvesU  (Kans.),  OpolU  (Kans.).  Medlapo- 
11s  (la).  Kanopolls  (Kans.),  Callsta  (Kans.), 
Adolphus  (Ky.),  Telos  Lake  (Me.).  Nestorla 
(Mich.) ,  Caasopolls  (Mich.) .  Cosmos  (Minn.) , 
Micro  (lU).  Adelphla  (N.J.),  GalUpolls  (O.), 
Llthopolis  (O.),  Kalida  (O.),  Unlopolls  (O), 
Coraopolis  (Penn.) ,  Zellenople  (Penn.) ,  Plno- 
polis  (S.C),  KosmoB  (Wash.).  Cosmt^wlls 
(Wash),  THadrtphla  (W.  Va.),  Leopolla 
(Wlac).  East  Thermopolls  (Wyo.),  OaUlpolls 
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Perry  (W,  Va.) .  Layopolis  (W.  Va.)    and  North 
Philadelphia  (Penn.). 

Along  with  the  most  popular  philhellenic 
place  names  in  the  Union,  there  are  other 
ancient  Greek   names  on  the  United  States 
map    with    single    designation.    These    are: 
Alexander    City,    Styx    River,    and    Daphne 
(Ala.);     Aurora    Lodge,    Delta    River,    Echo 
Cliffs,   and   Homer  County    (Alas);    Lepanto 
(Naupactus),    Parthenon,    Mount    Ida,    and 
West    Helena     (Ark.);     Hercules     (Latinized 
Heracles) ,  Leucadla,  Nestor,  Olympic,  Olym- 
pic  City,  and  Taurus  Lake    (Calif.);    Mount 
Eolus.  Paonia,  and  Ypsllon  Mountain  (Colo.) ; 
Macedonia  Brook  State  Park  (Conn.) ;  Apollo 
Beach,  Cypress  Gardens,  Cypress  Lake,  Lake 
Helen,  Marathon  Shores,  Olympian  Heights, 
Panacea,     and     Zephyrhllls     (PI);     Enigma 
(Aenlgma),    and    Mesena    (Messna)     (Ga.); 
AJax  Mountain,  and  Notus    (Ida.);   Marissa, 
Meredosia,  North  Aurora,  Orion,  Plato  Cen- 
ter.   Solon    Mills,    Thebes,    and    Troy    Grove 
(111.);    Argos,   Delphi,   Hymera.   Orestes,   and 
Paris  Crossing  (Ind.);  Arion.  Ida  County.  Ida 
Grove,  Macedonia,  and  Rhodes   (la.);  Dione 
Krypton,  Muses  MUls,  and  Zoe   (Ky.);   Eros, 
Iota,   Evangeline   Parish,   Sicily    Island,    and 
Urania  (La.) ;  South  Paris,  and  Smyrna  Mills 
(Me.) ;  Annapolis  Junction,  and  Rhodes  Point 
(Md.);  Thermopylae  (Mass.);  Aura,  EpsUon, 
Ionia    County.    Laurlum.    Leonidas.    Oceana 
County,    New    Troy,    and    Rhodes    (Mich.); 
Acropolis,  Heron  Lake,  and  Elysian  (Minn.); 
Delta  City,  DelU  State  CoUege,  and  Eupora 
(Miss.);     Herculaneimi.     Samos,     and     Zeta 
(Mo.);   Amazon,  Heron   (Hero),  and  Trident 
(Mont.);     Mount    Helen,    Troy     Park,    and 
Zephyr  Cove   (Nev.);   Candia   (Crete  in  Ital- 
ian), and  East  Candia  (N.H.);  Athenia.  and 
Troy   Brook    (N.J.);    Alexander   Bay,   Croton 
Falls.  Croton-on-Hudson.  Crotona  Park.  Cy- 
press   HUls,    Delphi    Palls.    DelU    Reservoir. 
East  Aurora.  East  Homer,  East  Pharsalia.  East 
Syracuse,  Esopus  (Asopus),  Greece  (post  of- 
fice branch) .  Ilion,  Ithaca  College,  Macedon, 
Minoa,  Mycenae,  North  Greece.  North  Syra- 
cuse. New  Croton  Reservoir,  Pharsalia,  and 
West  Athens  (NY.) ;  Alexander  Mills,  Calypso 
and     Pactolus     (N.C.);     Argusville     (N.D.); 
Athens  County,  Bast  Akron.  Cassandra.  East 
Sparta.  Mentor-on-the-Lake,  Pandora,  South 
Solon,  South  Euclid,  and  West  Akron   (O); 
South  Sparta  (Oreg);  Academia.  Morea  Col- 
liery.   Muse,    New    Alexandria,    PhoenixvUle. 
New   Tripoli.    North   Apollo,   and    Parnassus 
(Penn.);  Mount  Hygeia  (R.L);  Pelion  (S.C); 
Aurora  County,  and  Trojan   (SX).);   Cypress 
Inn.  Helenwood,  Medon  (Codrus),  and  Theta 
(Tenn.);  Cypress  Circle,  Cypress  MiU.  Damon, 
Era.   Elysian   Fields,    Eustace,   Galena   Park, 
Melissa,  Penelope.  Thalia.  West  Odessa,  and 
Zephyr    (Tex);    North    Hero    (Heron),    and 
South  Hero  (Vt.) ;  DeltavUle,  Hylas,  Hyacinth, 
Paeonlan     Springs,     and     Phoebus      (Va.); 
Aeneas,   East   Olympic   Mountain,   Olympus, 
Pandora  Reefs,  and  Sappho  (Wash.);  Chloe, 
Nestorville,  and  Philippl   (W.  Va.);   Aiirora- 
vllle.     Cornucopia      (Amalthea).     Marathon 
Coiinty,  Siren.  Solon  Springs,  and  Troy  Cen- 
ter  (Wise),  and  finally,  Odyssey  Peak,  and 
Stygian  Caves  (Wyo.). 

PhilheUenlc  nomenclature  Influenced  the 
naming  of  American  coUeges  and  state  unl- 
versiUes  In  20  sUtes.  About  43  community 
coUeges  and  state  universities  bear  classical 
Greek  names,  usually  coinciding  with  city 
deslgtuktlons.  In  Alabama,  for  example, 
Athens  College  Is  named  for  Athens,  the 
Attic  and  American  city;  In  Arizona,  Phoenix 
College;  In  nilnols,  Eureka  College;  In  In- 
diana, Indianapolis  Regional  Campus;  in 
Kansaw,  Berea  Collie;  In  Massachusetts, 
HeUenlc  University  Foundation;  In  Michigan, 
Delta  County  Community  CoUege;  In  Min- 
nesota. MetropoUtan  State  Junior  College; 
in  Mississippi,  Delta  State  College;  In  MU- 
aourl.  Metropolitan  Junior  College  District; 
In  New  York,  Syracuse  University;  In  Ohio, 
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University  of  Akron;  In  Pennsylvania,  Phil- 
adelphia College;  in  South  Carolina.  Spartan- 
binrg  County  Technical  Education  Center;  in 
Texas.  Odessa  College;  in  Vermont,  Antloch- 
Putney  Graduate  School;  and  in  Washington, 
Olympic  College. 

Despite  their  foreign  flavor,  philhellenic 
names  have  been  Influenced  by  classical  edu- 
cation, then  and  now.  Of  the  770  American 
place  naj.ies.  748  have  been  Inspired  by  clas- 
sical Greece;  15  by  modem  Greece;  and  8  by 
Biblical  Greece.  By  direct  or  Indirect  bor- 
rowing, ancient  Greek  names  have  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  of  Idealism  In  the 
United  States,  beginning  In  1584  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present.  The  Greek  classical 
element  in  American  clvUlzatlon  Is  perma- 
nent and  real;  it  gives  a  flavor  to  American 
geography;  It  perpetuates  classical  tradition; 
It  contributes  to  euphony,  suggestlveness, 
and  poetry.  At  best,  philhellenic  place  names 
are  truthful  witnesses  to  the  Graeco-Ameri- 
can  classical  heritage. 


WELFARE  PROPOSAL  OF  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP  vncuoA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News-Press  of  No- 
vember 20,  contains  an  interesting  edi- 
torial about  the  welfare  proposal  advo- 
cated by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  editorial  points  out,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  past,  that  the  HEW  proposal  would 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  welfare  and 
lacks  adequate  work  incentives. 

Even  more  important,  it  notes  that 
under  thet  HEW  plan  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  welfare  would  rise  from  12  to  26 
million. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Senator  Byrd's  Ques- 
tion," be  printed  in  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senatob   Btrd's   Qttestion 

According  to  the  Congreseional  Record  of 
Oct.  21,  this  year.  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia poaed  an  interesting  question  to  his  fel- 
low members  of  the  Senate. 

Concerning  the  new  welfare  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Senator  Byrd  pointed  out 
that  the  program  would  raise  from  12.000,000 
to  26.000,000  the  number  of  persons  oa  wel- 
fare. 

"I  want  to  ask  the  99  other  members  of 
the  Senate  today — I  would  like  Just  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  tell  me — how  we  are  go- 
ing to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  welfare  state 
by  doubling  the  number  of  people  on  wel- 
fare .  .  ."  No  one  among  that  august  body 
could  provide  an  answer. 

Senator  Byrd  has  put  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  key  problems  of  government,  that  of 
approving  greater  and  greater  expenditures 
without  knowing  where  the  money  will  come 
from.  The  HEW  proposal  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $5  billion.  More  than  that.  It  oould 
very  wsU  kUl  work  incentives  because  It 
makes  welfare  more  attractive. 
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THE  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAUVOOriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  "great" 
newspaper  is  a  rare  newspaper.  It  is  one 
that  reports  fairly  and  that  editorializes 
fearlessly.  There  are  not  many  "great" 
newspapers.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
one. 

The  recent  Times  editorial,  "The  Bill 
of  Rights '  Ls  in  the  classic  tradition  of  a 
great  newspaper.  I  suppose  the  Nation 
always  needs  constant  reminders  of  the 
tenuous  nature  of  its  citizen's  liberties 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  magnificent  Bill 
of  Rights  stands  as  the  most  significant 
protector  of  those  liberties.  But.  today. 
I  think  in  this  climate  of  fear  and  anx- 
iety, in  a  Nation  and  in  a  State  whose 
Chief  Executives  are  quite  insensitive  to 
individual  liberties,  it  is  proper  to  remind 
all  of  them  of  the  absolutes  contained  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  That  the  danger  to 
liberty  the  Bill  of  Riglits  seeks  to  curtail 
is  a  danger  that  presents  itself  in  the 
respectable  guise  of  ofi^aldom — the 
Presidents,  the  Governors,  the  Congress- 
men, the  many  possessors  of  power  over 
men — these  are  the  "respectable  people" 
who  possess  the  dangerous  power  to 
trample  on  individual  Americans.  These 
are  the  threats  to  liberty  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  constantly  restrains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tlumk  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  this  excellent  editorial  and  I 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  IS,  1S71| 
The  Bux  of  Rights 

The  great  pillars  of  American  liberty  still 
stand. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  has  weathered  the 
storms  of  180  years  since  the  original  states 
adopted  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  on  Dec.  15,  1791. 

Barely  4  million  Americans,  stfiving  to 
create  a  nation  after  the  long  war  for  Inde- 
pendence, came  under  the  protection  then 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  Today.  Dec.  15,  1971, 
the  old  charter  of  freedom,  combined  with 
the  guarantees  of  liberty  in  the  body  of  the 
Constitution,  shields  210  million  citizens  of 
a  nation  of  unparalleled  power  spanning  a 
continent. 

After  nearly  two  centuries  of  tumultuous 
history,  we  are  more  secure  now  In  our  In- 
dividual freedoms  than  we  have  ever  been. 
Yet  we  often  take  them  for  granted,  while 
tyranny,  as  It  always  has.  rules  Ui  most  of 
the  world.  We  scarcely  pause  to  reflect  that 
freedom  has  existed  only  a  wink  of  time  In 
history  and  then  only  for  a  few  of  all  the 
human  beings  who  have  ever  lived. 

This  U  a  day  to  call  the  roll  of  our  free- 
doms: Freedom  of  religion  uncoerced  by  the 
state,  and  freedom,  U  we  choose,  from  re- 
ligion. Freedom  of  speech  and  press,  both 
reinforced  and  extended  In  thla  decade  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Freedom  to  peti- 
tion the  government.  Freedom  from  the 
midnight  knock  on  the  door  by  the  police. 
Freedom  from  self-incrimination  and  from 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  strength- 
ened by  the  right  of  public  trial  by  Jury. 
All  theae  W9  have,  and  other  liberties  that 
through  the  deFvelopment  of  constitutional 
law  protect  eltlaena  from  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  states  as  well  as  from  the 
central  government. 

These  Inalienable  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated frequently  In  our  history,  sometimes 
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by  government,  sometimes  by  private  co- 
ercive action.  Congress  passed  the  Allen  and 
Sedition  Acts  only  seven  years  after  the  BUI 
of  Rights  was  ratified.  The  notorious  Palmer 
raids  foUowed  World  War  I,  and  the  McCar- 
thy era  scarred  the  nation  30  years  later 
after  the  second  great  war. 

Government  Is  often  loath  to  extend  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  to  unpopular  dis- 
senters, and  especially  to  those  who  ques- 
tion the  fundamental  assumptions  of  so- 
ciety but  who  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  Its 
protections.  Majorities,  assiunlng  without 
question  their  lights,  can  be  intolerant  of 
minorities   who  Invoke  the   same  privUeges. 

But  aU  these  chaUenges.  from  the  time  of 
the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  to  the  present, 
have  been  beaten  off,  but  threats  to  free- 
dom rise  In  different  forms  and  under  varied 
guises  and  always  wUl.  Each  generation  in 
turn  must  act  to  protect  its  birthright,  and 
each  must  discover  anew  that  freedom  Is  in- 
divisible, that  If  the  rights  of  any  among  us 
are  taken  away,  the  Uberty  of  all  is  in  danger. 

Our  liberties  turn  not  alone  on  majestic 
principles,  but  on  legal  procedures  and  how 
fairly  they  are  applied  to  the  heretic,  the 
criminal,  the  rebeUlous.  Yet  such  proce- 
dures often  are  attacked  by  the  unknowing 
or  the  authoritarians  as  "mere  technicali- 
ties." 

Justice  Pells  Frankfurter  had  something 
to  say  to  them  38  years  ago.  "The  history 
of  liberty,"  he  declared,  "has  largely  been  by 
the  observance  of  procedural  safeguards."  Ha 
went  on  to  emphasize  that  the  "two  great 
objectives  of  the  procedural  guarantees  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights"  are  "the  attainment  of 
Justice  and  the  containment  of  power." 

The  law  and  the  courts  that  interpret  the 
law  are  part  of  the  armament  of  freedom, 
but  the  great  underpinning  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  social  Jus- 
tice. Without  a  society  dedicated  to  that 
goal,  our  charter  of  liberty  would  become 
a  lifeless,  ceremonial  document. 

The  ClvU  War  decided  that  the  United 
States  would  not  perish  from  the  earth  as 
a  free  nation  of  unified  people.  The  Issue 
was  decided  then — but  not  for  all  time,  nor 
can  it  ever  be. 

We  are  now  engaged,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later.  In  another  awakening,  another 
struggle.  The  descendants  of  the  slaves  that 
Lincoln  freed  and  the  nation  forgot  are 
pressing  their  long-delayed  claims.  They  seek 
to  achieve,  with  other  minorities,  nothing 
less  than  the  reality  of  freedom. 

If  we  stand  with  the  men  of  1791,  if  we 
stand  with  Lincoln,  we  will  broaden  our 
heritage  to  take  In  the  disinherited  of  our 
time.  We  can  then  bequeath  a  greater  legacy 
of  freedom  to  future  Americans,  a  legacy 
that  wUl  not  assure  their  liberty,  but  will 
assure  them  the  opportunity  to  claim  U  if 
they  will. 


WELL  DONE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALirOBITTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elgen 
M.  Long,  of  Woodside,  Calif.,  a  commer- 
cial airplane  pilot,  recently  performed 
the  amazing  feat  of  flying  a  light  plane 
solo  over  the  North  and  South  Poles,  and 
touching  down  on  aH  seven  continents, 
while  also  flying  over  all  eight  quadrants 
of  the  t,lobe. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  a  comment  by  the 
Regional  News  Service,  of  San  Francisco, 
on  Mr.  Long's  feat,  entitled  "Well  Done": 
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Weu.  Donx 

A  measure  of  the  distance  avtotlon  hM 
come  In  recent  years  la  the  ontstandlng 
achievement  of  Capt.  Elgen  M.  Long.  Wood" 
side.  Calif,  flyer. 

Long,  a  commercial  pUot,  using  his  own 
money  and  on  his  own  time,  flew  solo  in  a 
light  twin-engine  plane  over  the  north  and 
south  poles  and  the  Intersections  of  the 
equator  with  the  sero  and  180th  meridians, 
both  In  mld-ooean,  and  touched  down  on  all 
seven  continents  In  doing  so. 

He  flew  this  grueling  flight  with  better 
than  time-table  punctuality,  being  forced 
to  deviate  from  his  flight  plans  oiUy  by  ad- 
verse winds  as  he  headed  h<xne  across  the 
Pacific  from  Japan  and  Hawaii. 

Until  someone  comee  along  to  surpass  it. 
the  success  of  this  imaginative  feat,  con- 
ceived and  financed  by  one  man,  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  and  possibly  others,  should 
entitle  him  to  be  the  Charles  Lindbergh  of 
the  second  half  of  the  aoth  century. 

Just  short  of  45  years  ago,  Charles  Lind- 
bergh touched  off  aviation's  greatest  explo- 
sion of  daredevil  flights  by  flying  the  Atlantic 
solo  in  single-engine  plane  from  New  York 
to  Paris.  For  years  thereafter,  flyers  at- 
tempted everything  possible  and  much  im- 
possible with  the  cr\tde  flying  equipment  at 
their  disposal. 

Long  must  share  his  phenomenal  achieve- 
ment, which  should  entitle  him  to  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  of  every  nation  on 
e«u-th.  with  his  dependable  plane,  its  depend- 
able engines  and  Its  supierlor  navigational 
instruments. 

The  man  who  put  it  all  together  and  made 
It  work  is  entitled  to  the  world's  acclaim. 
Well   done,  Captain  Long. 


ARKANSAS— LEADER  IN  RIVER 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  tS.  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Arkan- 
sas has  been  a  leader  in  river  transpor- 
tation. H.  K.  "Big  Daddy"  Thatcher  has 
continued  our  great  legacy  with  a  keen 
sense  of  dedication.  Recently,  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette  reported  his  success.  I  rec- 
ommend that  article  to  my  ccrileagues  in 
the  Congress: 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  6.  1971 1 

H.  K.  Thatches — "Ms.  Rives  Development" 

(By  J&nloe  Clark) 

"I  have  learned  that  In  dealing  ■with  water 
resources  improvements  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  secure  the  authorization  and  completion 
of  projects.  The  Job  cannot  be  done  by  the 
work  of  any  one  Individual,  or  even  one  or- 
ganization." 

This  statement  last  year  by  H.  K.  Thatcher, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Ouachita 
River  VaUey  AssoclaUon  (ORVA).  perhaps 
explains  more  concisely  than  anything  else 
the  reason  for  his  effective  service  In  devel- 
opment of  Arkansas's  waterways.  He  also 
added  on  that  same  date,  "Because  they  are 
so  Interrelated,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
any  one  single  water  resource  project  (with 
which  I  have  been  Involved)  can  stand  out 
above  the  others;  but,  perhaps  the  nine-foot 
navigation  project  in  the  Ouaohlta  Wver  Is 
the  biggest  and  turn  t>een  Otm  most  dUIlealt." 

Surely.  In  the  21-year  flgbt  for  the  nine- 
foot  channel  projact.  Thatober  has  bad  to 
demonstrate  the  patience  of  a  saint,  coupled 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  bulldog,  along  with 
the   sp>eciial    genius    of    a   choreographer   in 
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bringing  to  bear  on  the  project  the  devoted 
effort,  varied  talents  and  special  Influence 
of  many  individuals  and  organlzatlonB. 

It  is  thus  fitting  that  as  he  approaches  his 
81  St  birthday  In  February,  he  sees  the  wheels 
turning  on  aU  fronts  toward  completion  of 
the  nine-foot  charmel  which  wlU  bring  com- 
mercial navigation  as  far  up  the  Ouachita 
as  Camden,  providing  a  transportation  sys- 
tem which,  as  he  says,  "under  modern  barg- 
ing practices,  makes  every  river  port  an 
export-import  shipping  center. " 

The  rich  idng  on  this  birthday  cake  Is  the 
addition  of  a  65.000-acre  wUdUfe  refuge  to 
be  established  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
in  the  Pelsenthal  Basin  in  Arkansas,  with 
an  additional  12,000-acre  refuge  along  the 
navigation  channel  In  Louisiana. 

Thatcher  was  employed  ai  years  ago  as 
executive  director  of  ORVA.  foUowlng  the 
announcement  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
they  would  close  down  the  locks  and  dams 
on  the  Ouachita  River  because  there  was  In- 
sufficient commercial  navigation  on  the  river 
to  warrant  their  operation. 

To  measure  the  concern  of  the  urban  and 
Industrial  complexes  which  have  developed 
along  the  Ouachita  since  the  present  six-foot 
navigation  channel  "organized"  the  flow  of 
water,  one  needs  only  to  listen  to  those  who 
remember  it  before  the  present  seven  locks 
and  dams  were  built  In  1924. 

Mrs.  Charlie  Woods  of  Crossett,  who  has 
fished  In  the  Ouachita  River  for  over  60  years, 
says,  "I've  waded  It  many  a  time.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  during  the  dry  season  sometimes 
the  river  would  be  no  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  and  the  water  dldnt  more  than  come 
up  to  my  knees.  There  weren't  any  dams 
or  anything  to  hold  the  water.  And  then  when 
the  rainy  season  came  the  water  would  come 
clear  out  to  the  hUls.  There  wasn't  any  road 
to  EH  Dorado  then,  and  the  water  would 
stretch  as  far  as  you  could  see — to  the  hills 
on  the  other  side — about  20  mUes." 

Industries  which  have  developed  with  that 
water  source  as  a  determining  factor  In  their 
growth  became  Justifiably  alarmed  over  the 
prospect  of  its  being  returned  to  its  old  fluc- 
tuation from  sluggish  stream  to  rampaging 
flood. 

Sportsmen  were  upset  because  the  Ouach- 
ita provides  some  of  the  finest  flshing  In  the 
state,  and  literaUy  thousands  of  boating  en- 
thusiasts find  weekend  recreation  on  Its 
waters.  Countless  brightly-painted  house- 
boats provide  regular  "vacations"  for  mUl 
workers  and  their  families,  fluViiTig  boats  find 
small  bays  and  sloughs  to  tie  up  for  quiet 
angling,  and  faster  boats  tow  skiers  down  the 
river's  channel.  Sand  bars  offer  stop-off  points 
for  skiers  to  rest  and  groups  to  picnic,  and 
Audubon  Society  ntembers  gain  entry  to  un- 
peopled parts  of  the  bordering  woodlands 
from  Its  waters. 

The  Ouachita's  wUlow-edged  banks  backed 
by  great  forests,  maintained  by  woods-prod- 
ucts Industries,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  In  the  nation.  The  National 
Oeographlc  magazine  once  declared  It  to  be 
the  third  most  beautiful  river  In  Amerlc*,  and 
there  are  thousands  whose  recreational  life 
is  centered  on  the  Ouachita  who  would 
agree.  In  fact,  at  the  time  when  the  closing 
of  the  locks  and  dams  was  threatened,  the 
mm  workers  of  Crossett  Lumber  Company 
signed  a  petition  measuring  100  feet  in  length 
which  they  sent  their  congressmen,  pleading 
for  the  life  of  the  river  around  which  their 
recreation  was  centered. 

When  employed  by  ORVA,  Thatcher  was 
already  highly  respected  In  the  economic  and 
water  resources  development  of  Arkansas. 
Members  of  ORVA  and  the  Engineers  had 
agreed  that  a  nine-foot  channel  in  the  river 
wDQid  be  necessary  to  handle  modem  barge 
traflte.  -niatoher  was  «0  years  old  when  he 
came  into  the  organization,  and  It  was  ex- 
pected that  his  Job  would  be  over  In  five  years 
with  the  completion  ot  tbe  navlgaUon  ohan- 
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nel.  This  would  have  dovetailed  nicely  with 
Thatcher's  65th  birthday — and  retirement 
age. 

However,  the  Korean  War  caused  dried  up 
funds  for  the  project  and  it  was  shelved  untU 
1962,  when  the  plans  were  dusted  off  and  re- 
vised. Rather  than  digging  the  nine-foot 
channel.  It  was  agreed  that  higher  dams  to 
raise  the  water  would  be  more  practical  and 
less  expensive. 

And  here  is  where  the  bulldog  qualities  of 
Thatcher  and  his  saintly  patience  kept  him 
on  his  Job  long  after  he  bad  earned  the  right 
to  lie  around  in  the  sun  reviewing  his  life  of 
considerable  achievements,  recoUectlng  his 
frequent  dealings  with  many  of  the  "greats" 
on  the  political  scene  during  a  life  that  spans 
memories  of  Mark  Twain,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Woodrow  WUson,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Harry  Truman,  an  afternoon  of  fishing 
with  Herbert  Hoover,  listening  to  Albert 
Einstein  speak,  and  our  present  VIPs  on  the 
national  and  local  scene. 

He  was  Instrumental  in  drawing  industrial 
and  community  leaders  the  length  of  the 
Ouachita  River  and  aU  over  the  states  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  into  the  work  or  sav- 
ing the  river,  each  bringing  his  own  special 
skUl,  Influence  and  effort  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  useful  commercial  navigation  chan- 
nel. 

When  the  money  freeze  thawed,  Louisiana 
went  right  to  work  to  obtain  the  land  for 
their  dam  sites  and  any  increased  property 
necessary  lor  the  qiread  of  water  created  by 
the  deeper  channel.  However,  the  river  banks. 
In  Louisiana  are  relatively  high,  so  there  was 
little  additional  land  needed  for  the  naviga- 
tion pools.  The  locks  and  dams  have  been 
built  at  Jonesboro  and  Colvmabla,  and  the 
Louisiana  part  of  the  total  project  wUl  be 
dedicated  in  July  or  August  of  1972. 

The  low  banks  of  the  Felsenthal  Basin 
brought  about  a  real  land-acqulsltlon  prob- 
lem. The  raising  of  the  water  level  from  six 
to  nine  feet  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a 
minimum  navigation  pool  of  14,600  acres,  al- 
most triple  Its  present  size.  TUs  was  more 
land  than  the  state  could  find  the  money  to 
buy. 

As  Thatcher  says,  "The  Job  cannot  be  done 
by  the  work  of  any  one  Individual,  or  even 
one  organization."  Many  individuals  and  a 
number  of  oragnlzations  were  drawn  into 
the  effort.  However,  the  central  figure  In  the 
20  years  of  progress — halt-Inch  ahead-fall 
back-turn  and  twist-push  and  pull — was  the 
one-time  Olympic  athlete,  H.  K.  Thatcher. 

Thatcher  had  a  noted  record  as  an  athlete. 
Incidentally.  He  was  named  to  Walter  Camp's 
All  American  track  team  as  a  discus  thrower 
and  was  also  named  to  the  Olympic  squad. 
However,  because  of  his  father's  serious  Ul- 
ness,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  trip  to 
Stockholm.  He  was  captain  of  the  track  team 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  however.  In 
1914  and  played  football  there  as  well. 

His  65th  year  Is  now  16  years  behind  him. 
He  stoops  a  bit  when  he  stands  too  long. 
But  he  retains  all  of  the  craft  of  a  master 
team  captain  as  be  stubbornly  coaxes,  pleads, 
bullies  and  table-thumps  to  bring  this  31- 
year-old  vision  for  the  Ouachita  River  and 
those  who  have  settled  on  its  shores  to  a 
reality. 

The  major  land  acquisition  problem  was 
solved  early  this  year  when  the  Department 
of  Interior  was  authorized  to  buy  lands  for 
wildlife  refuges.  The  WUdllfe  Federation  of 
Arkansas  along  with  the  congressional  dele- 
gations of  both  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  were 
helpful  In  bringing  a  commitment  from  the 
Dq>artment  to  purchase  some  65.000  acres 
of  land  In  Arkansas  and  12.000  acrrs  In  Lou- 
isiana for  wildlife  refuges.  q>eclflcally  for 
migratory  water-fowl  havens. 

With  the  blessings  of  Governor  Dale  Bump- 
ers azMl  ths  Arkansas  legislature,  the  Arkan- 
sas Game  *  Fish  Commission  bas  allocated 
•aoo.SOO  for  the  lands  on  which  the  locks  and 
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dams  will  rest,  and  for  navigation  channel 
cut-offs  to  eliminate  major  bends  In  the  river 
which  would  Interfere  with  barge  traffic. 

And  so — with  the  dedicated  work  of  many 
men  and  many  organizations,  carefully  chore- 
ographed by  the  doggedly  tenacious  and  In- 
credibly patient  H.  K.  Thatcher — the  com- 
pletion of  the  $111,500,000  nine-foot  chan- 
nel for  the  Ouachita  River  and  the  100- 
square-niile  wildlife  refuge  Is  expected  within 
the  next  five  years. 

Ttiatcher's  words  hold  significant  meaning: 
In  the  course  of  the  years  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  "it  takes  a  long  time 
to  secure  authorization  and  completion  of 
water  resource  Improvements."  and  also  that 
"the  Job  cannot  be  done  by  the  work  of  any 
one  individual,  or  even  one  organization." 


TO  UPHOLD  PRINCIPLE  OF  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD SCHOOLS— RESOLU- 
TION OF  BAPTIST  GENERAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  VIRGINIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnctNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Baptist  General  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia, meeting  in  Arlington  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  adopted  a  resolution  firmly  up- 
holding the  principle  of  neighborhood 
schools. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  recent 
attempts  to  create  racial  balance  in  tiie 
schools  by  means  of  forced  bussing  have 
worked  extreme  hardships  on  children 
of  aU  races  and  have  resulted  in  unjusti- 
fiable expenditures  for  transportation  of 
pupils. 

The  association  makes  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  racial  issue.  The  resoluticm 
reaffirms  the  previous  commitment  of 
the  association  to  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  racial  equality. 

I  commend  the  association  for  its 
forthright  stand  on  this  issue  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIOH 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  pubUc  school 
system  has  nuuto  a  vital  oontrlbutlon  to  the 
greatness  of  our  nation  and  to  the  openness 
and  freedom  of  our  democratic  way  of  life 
and  that  the  continued  cf>eratlon  of  a  healthy 
public  school  system  Is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  nation;  and 

Whereas,  recent  attempts  to  bring  about 
racial  balance  In  our  public  schools  by  means 
of  forced  busing  have  brought  about  oon- 
fuslon,  hardship,  emotional  suffering  of  both 
black  and  white  children,  and  tindue  expense 
for  taxpayers  and  parents:  and 

Whereas,  the  quality  of  education  has  been 
greatly  lowered  In  many  schools  in  recent 
yefu's,  and 

Whereas,  we  are  sincerely  concerned  be- 
cause these  clrcnntstanoee  have  iirought 
many  able  and  dedicated  teachecs  to  the 
point  of  disoouragemenl.  frustration  and 
even  resignation; 

Therefore,  be  is  resolved  by  the  messengers 
comprising  the  Baptist  General  Association 
of  Virginia  in  session  In  Arlington,  Virginia 
on  November  11,  1971.  that 

1.  We  commend  educators,  legislators  and 
all  others   who  seek  to  overconte  prejudice 
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and  to  eat&bUsh  attitudes  and  practices  or 
(alrnees  to  people  of  all  racee. 

3.  We  retUBrm  our  previous  commitments 
to  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  accept- 
ance of  all  persons,  regardless  of  race  or  oolor, 
as  being  of  equal  worth  and  as  poaeeaslng 
equal  rights,  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

3.  We  urge  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  state  and  local 
school  officials  to  give  top  priority  to  quality 
education  for  every  child  In  every  school. 

4.  We  express  our  conviction  that  assign- 
ment of  pupils  to  schools  solely  on  the  basis 
of  race  Is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  and  that 
the  coercive  element  Involved  In  the  policy 
of  racial  balance  and  the  consequent  forced 
busing  Is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
education  and  of  all  children. 

5.  We  urge  the  Congress  and  the  courts  to 
use  every  proper  means  to  malie  it  possible 
for  every  child,  regardless  of  race,  to  attend 
neighborhood  schools.  We  likewise  support 
open  housing  for  all  people  In  any  neighbor- 
hood to  make  our  support  of  neighborhood 
schools  rest  on  Christian  foundations. 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE,  HENRY  O 
KRUEGER 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
certain  that  all  Members  of  the  House, 
particularly  those  with  legal  background, 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  those  dedicated  public  servants 
who  toil  so  capably  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
receive  public  recognition.  One  such  man 
is  Henry  O.  Krueger,  who  has  announced 
his  retirement  after  30  years  as  the  offi- 
cial court  reporter  of  the  4th  Judicial 
Circuit — Huron  and  Sanilac  counties 
within  the  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
It  has  been  both  my  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  have  known  Henry  during  the 
time  I  formerly  practiced  law.  There 
were  none  better  as  a  court  reporter,  and 
if  he  had  so  desired,  Henry  could  have 
pursued  a  most  successful  career  as  a 
practicing  attorney. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  man  and  his 
capabilities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
despite  the  lack  of  higher  educational 
accomplishments,  he  was  able  to  write 
and  successfully  pass  the  Michigan  State 
Bar  Association  examination  in  1934. 
Foregoing  any  complete  retirement, 
Henry  plans  to  establish  a  part-time 
practice  of  law  following  his  retirement. 

His  law  colleagues  will  be  hosting  a 
dinner  for  him  this  week,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain old  experiences  will  live  again.  Our 
Judicial  system  is  losing  an  outstanding 
man  as  a  cotirt  reporter,  but  gaining  a 
fine  attorney  with  experience  and  com- 
passion second  to  iK>ne. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
very  fine  feature  story  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard W.  Carson,  news  writer  for  the 
Huron  Daily  Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Mich., 
on  Henry  Krueger's  career  and  retire- 
ment. The  December  10,  1971,  story 
follows: 

CoumT  Rkporm  Hxk*t  Kkueceb  Retiris 

Arm  30  Ykaks 

(By  Blchard  W.  Oaraon) 

During  a  time  when  hia  achooUnates  might 

have  played  hookey  for  an  afternoon  swim 

or    another    try    at    the    old    fishing    h<de. 
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Henry  O.  Krueger  cut  classes  at  Sandusky 
High  School  to  attend  ft  sensational  murder 
trial  at  the  county  courthouse. 

His  attraction  to  the  proceeding  was  not 
to  watch  the  attorneys  In  their  battle  of 
wits  to  prove  the  defendant's  guilt  or  In- 
nocence, but  rather  to  look  on  as  the  little- 
noticed  court  reporter.  Miss  Harriet  O. 
Unkenholz.  skillfully  wielded  her  quill  and 
recorded  the  testimony  In  shorthand. 

The  prohibition-era  trial,  which  lasted  Ave 
weeks,  made  a  lasting  Impression  on  the 
17-year-old  Krueger  who  observed  with  great 
respect,  "the  style  and  grace  with  which  she 
(Miss   Unkenholz)    wrote   in   shorthand." 

Miss  Unklholz,  then  a  woman  in  her  sixties 
encouraged  the  youthful  Krueger  toward  a 
career  that  will  draw  to  a  close  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

After  30  years  as  the  official  court  reporter 
of  the  a4th  Judicial  Circuit  (Huron  and 
Sanilac  Counties).  Henry  Krueger  will  retire 
to  a  part-time  practice  of  law  he  plans  to 
establish  In  a  small  office  on  Helsterman 
Street. 

At  64.  Kruegr  has  lost  none  of  the  en- 
thusiasm that  originally  sparked  him  to  take 
up  his  pen  and  document  the  proceedings  of 
circuit  court  trials  under  26  different  Judges. 
Bom  In  Snover,  northwest  of  Sandusky 
in  Sanilac  County,  Krueger  was  one  of  seven 
children.  His  parents  farmed  and  could  not 
afford  to  send  him  to  college. 

Despite  his  lack  of  university  training. 
Krueger  successfully  wrote  and  passed  the 
State  Bar  Exam  In  1934  to  become  a  lawyer. 
Studying  throvigh  extension  courses  and 
gathering  every  bit  of  Information  he  could 
through  practical  experience.  Krueger 
realized  his  childhood  dream  of  being  a  court 
reporter  In  1941  when,  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas, he  was  appointed  as  court  reporter  for 
Huron  and  Sanilac  counties. 

By  his  own  description,  he  has  enjoyed  "a 
fascinating,  public  career." 

The  element  of  human  drama  Inherent  In 
many  of  the  trials  be  has  worked  on  remains 
vivid  to  Henry  Krueger.  "I  have  reported 
many  interesting  court  cases  In  which  every 
facet  of  human  emotion  Is  Involved — hatred, 
anger,  and  Joy."  he  recalls. 

"You  can  read  the  faces  of  the  Jurors  when 
they  return  with  a  verdict  and  know  how 
they  have  reacted  to  a  case,"  the  veteran  re- 
porter confides. 

Shorthand  is  a  vanishing  skill,  according  to 
Krueger,  who  notes  that  his  successor  will 
probably  take  down  proceedings  through  the 
use  of  a  stenotype  machine.  Relatively  few  of 
the  active  court  reporters  In  Michigan  still 
use  shorthand  as  a  method  to  make  trial  rec- 
ords. A  serious  shortage  of  court  reporters  ex- 
ists across  the  United  States  today. 

Krueger  looks  upon  shorthand  as  an  art; 
one  which  he  developed  after  much  practice. 
For  12  years,  from  193&-40,  he  worked  as  re- 
porter of  Justice  court  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation proceedings  In  Sanilac  County. 

During  bis  spare  time,  he  would  test  his 
speed  and  accuracy  by  reporting  the  great 
speeches  as  they  were  broadcast  over  the 
radio.  Winston  Churchill's  great  speech  of  the- 
Pall  of  Prance  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
historic  plea  on  behalf  of  her  people  before 
the  United  Nation  were  among  those  that 
Henry  Krueger  took  down  in  shorthand  and 
transcribed  as  a  young  man. 

As  a  student  at  Sandusky  High  School, 
from  which  he  graduated,  Krueger  received 
two  years  of  stenographic  training  which 
helped  him  in  his  early  Job  placements. 

In  1928,  Krueger  took  a  Job  with  the  Sani- 
lac County  Prosecutor  where  he  received 
valuable  experience  In  criminal  law  by  taking 
pre-trial  exams  and  drawing  warrants.  In 
his  free  time,  he  studied  law  by  correspond- 
ence. He  also  worked  for  some  years  as  an 
employee  of  the  Sanilac  Probate  Court. 

Krueger's  appointment  In  1041  as  reporter 
for  the  circuit  courts  of  Huron  and  Sanilac 
County  was  made  by  then-Oovemor  Murray 
D.  VanWaggoner  on  the  recommendation  at 
the  late  Judge  X.  A.  Boomhower. 
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For  the  past  18  years,  Henry  Krueger  has 
served  under  Judge  Arthur  M.  Bach.  The 
Judge  speaks  weU  of  the  association  with  hu 
reporter  and  traveling  companion  during  lit. 
erally  hundreds  of  trips  to  court  in  San- 
dusky. 

Krueger  worked  under  a  number  of  differ- 
ent Judges  when  Judge  Boomhower  became 
ill  suddenly  six  months  Into  his  final  six- 
year  term.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  visiting 
Judges  were  assigned  to  cases  In  the  circuit 
courts  at  Bad  Axe  and  Sandusky. 

The  Lord  brothers  murder  case  stands  out 
a.i  the  most  sensational  of  Henry  Krueger's 
30-year  career.  The  three  brothers  were 
charged  with  murdering  their  uncle,  Peck 
auctioneer.  Charles  Lord,  during  a  robbery 
at  the  latter's  home  In  1937. 

After  the  murder,  the  brothers  fled  to  Flint 
where  one  was  apprehended.  He  was  subse- 
quently tried  and  sentenced  to  a  life  term 
The  two  others  escaped  to  New  Mexico,  but 
were  soon  implicated  In  two  murders  there 
and  sentenced  to  die  In  the  electric  chair. 

Through  a  series  of  legal  maneuvers  and 
good  fortune,  the  brothers  cheated  the  death 
sentence  and  were  paroled  in  1950  at  which 
time  they  were  returned  to  Sandusky  to  stand 
trial  for  the  murder  of  their  uncle. 

Krueger  recalls  the  case  which  pitted 
Sanilac  County  Prosecutor  Charles  W.  Rig. 
ney  against  Howard  J.  Clyne,  a  lawyer  from 
Yale  who  handled  the  defense.  The  case  was 
exceedingly  well  tried."  Krueger  remembers, 
as  both  men  were  expert  trial  lawyers. 

Following  a  five-week  trial,  the  Lord  broth- 
ers were  convicted  of  first-degree  murder 
and  sentenced  to  life  In  prison. 

For  sixteen  years,  the  brothers  were  con- 
fined at  Southern  Michigan  Prison  at  Jack- 
son. In  1966.  however,  a  new  supreme  court 
ruling  was  handed  down  and  the  confession, 
which  played  a  major  part  in  their  convic- 
tion, was  declared  Inadmissible. 

Because  all  of  the  witnesses  in  the  murder 
case  were  dead,  a  new  trial  was  impossible 
and  the  prison  doors  swung  open  for  the  Lord 
brothers,  who  not  only  eluded  the  death 
penalty  In  New  Mexico,  but  finally  skirted 
the  maximum  sentence  for  the  murder  of 
their  uncle. 

Henry  Krueger  has  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion to  Gov.  William  G.  MlUiken  to  become 
effective  December  31.  Next  week  his  law 
colleagues  are  hosting  him  at  a  dinner  In 
hi"!  honor. 

Krueger  Is  married  to  the  former  Hazel 
Parrlsh  of  Sandusky,  a  skilled  pianist  and 
teacher  of  piano.  The  Krueger's  are  members 
of  the  Bad  Axe  Presbyterian  church.  They 
have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Crotfoot, 
Endwell,  N  Y  ,  and  Miss  Barbara  Krueger. 
Bad  Axe,  an  elementary  teacher  at  Harbor 
Beach. 

Active  as  a  Mason,  Krueger  has  served  as 
the  head  of  all  four  Masonic  orders. 

"When  I  write  up  a  transcript  of  a  trial.  I 
experience  the  complete  retrial  of  the  case." 
Henry  Krueger  speaks  these  words  today  with 
the  same  vitality  that  drew  him  from  the 
drabneas  of  his  afternoon  classes  at  Sandusky 
High  to  the  crowded  circuit  courtroom  a  few 
bl(x;ks  away.  His  career  as  a  court  reporter 
really  began  with  the  dip  pen  of  Harriet  O. 
Unkenholz  In  1926  and  will  end  when  his  suc- 
cessor begins  to  record  testimony  at  Bad  Axe 
or  Sanduskv  on  a  sleek,  new  stenotype  ma- 
chine. 


FORTHRIGHTNESS  AND  HONESTY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   MTW    tOUL 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  3  years,  Vice  President  Srao  Aoh«w 
has  c<xiducted  several  tours  of  the  coun- 
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try.  He  has  been  working  assiduously 
to  create  and  consolidate  popular  sup- 
port for  the  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies of  this  administration,  antf  to  help 
elect  candidates  who  will  back  the  Presi- 
dent's goals. 

Due  to  his  forthrightness  and  hon- 
esty, as  well  as  his  willingness  to  handle 
any  difference  of  opinion  in  a  frank, 
head-on  confrontation,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  incurred  the  disfavor  of  a  num- 
ber of  citizens — some  of  whom  have  re- 
sorted to  expressing  their  hostility  in  a 
manner  far  below  the  ethical  standards 
of  rational  debate. 

It  is  to  the  Vice  President's  credit  that 
he  has  consistently  succeeded  in  main- 
taining his  image  as  a  competent  and 
dedicated  advocate  of  administration 
policy  by  refusing  to  stoop  to  the  level 
of  his  most  rabid  critics. 

Just  prior  to  his  departure  abroad, 
earlier  this  fall,  as  the  President's  per- 
sonal representative,  Mr.  Acnew  stopped 
off  in  Buffalo  to  make  an  appearance  in 
support  of  Congressman  Jack  Kemp. 
Anne  Mclnenney  Matthews  subsequent- 
ly wrote  a  column  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  which  describes  that 
evening's  festivities,  and  gives  a  reveal- 
ing picture  of  the  real  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
I  submit  this  article  to  the  Record: 
A  Great  Reception 
(By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews) 

It  is  like  the  detractors  who  carp  at  Lib- 
erace — and  the  answer  that  those  who  deride 
his  glitter  coats  and  candle-Ut  performances 
envy  hUn  all  the  way  to  where  he  banks  the 
big  dough. 

I  am  referring  to  those  who  were  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  the  "Veep."  Splro  T  Ag- 
new, who  visited  Buffalo  last  week  to  praise 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp  as  "one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  Washington  and  for  whom 
I  predict  an  exciting  and  brilliant  future" 

Some  In  the  media  didn't  think  the  Veep 
was  wonderful.  But  all  the  people  In  the  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Statler  Hilton  and  in  the 
Terrace  Room  across  the  way  did ! 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  close  his  right 
hand, "  said  GOP  Chairman  Al  BeUanca.  "I 
never  saw  anyone  write  so  many  autographs 
in  one  session  in  my  life.  And  aU  the  while  he 
was  laughing  and  talking  personally  to  people 
and  shaking  hands.  The  crows  adored  him!" 

Agnew  reciprocated.  He  thought  Buffalo— 
and  Buffalonians — were  great.  He  admired  the 
glittering  Uncle  Sam  hat  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
lobby  and  oompllmented  Joe  Petrella  on  this 
and  all  the  other  deooraUons.  When  he  heard 
that  there  was  an  overflow  crowd  in  the  Ter- 
race Room  across  the  lobby  who  had  to  be 
contented  to  see  him  and  hear  him  on  closed 
circuit  TV  he  huddled  with  BeUanca  on 
'ways  and  means." 

"I  never  knew  there  was  a  sort  of  secret 
way  to  get  over  across  the  way  through  service 
tunnels  and  kitchen  areas,"  said  BeUanca  "It 
was  40  minutes  ot  intensive  argument  with 
the  Secret  Service  officials  but  finally  Agnew 
prevailed  and  we  went  up  to  the  balcony  of 
tne  main  ballroom  and  then  down  various 
service  stairs'  underneath  the  lobby  and  up 
into  the  Terrace  Room  across  the  way. 

■■The  crowd  there  went  wUd.  Jack  Kemp 
and  Agnew  vfere  stwrounded  in  a  minute, 
mere  was  such  warmth  and  friendliness  that 
you  could  almost  cut  It  with  a  kmfe  They 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  both  Kemp  and 
AgnewThe  autographs  started  and  the  Une 
or  hand-ahaklng  wound  around  and  around. 

It  made  tlie  heart  of  a  chairman  of  a  ma- 
jor party— me— feel  proud.  I  don-t  think  any- 
BT/.i^J^"  "*^  NOlnxm  knew  we  had  left, 
nut  It  ceruinly  made  the  evening  for  those 
la  the  overflow  crowd  In  the  Terrace  Room  I" 
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In  the  main  ballroom  the  flash  bulbs  were 
busy.  For  the  many  top  politicians  In  town 
that  day,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  on 
the  Attica  Prison  situation,  almost  all  of  the 
major  networks  were  on  hand. 

Press  passes  were  hard  to  come  by  and 
when  I  got  mine  from  Lou  Rotterman's  office 
I  felt  that  I  had  been  given  a  saliva  test  and 
was  racing  In  the  fifth  at  Batavla.  Rightly  so, 
I  believe. 

Anyway  Peter  Gust  Economou  kept  to  his 
usual  average  and  had  his  own  photographer 
take  a  picture  of  himself  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  means  that  he  has  been  photo- 
graphed with  every  prominent  Greek  who  has 
come  to  this  country  in  the  past  50  years,  and 
that  includes  the  King  and  Queen  and  Crown 
Prince,  Otiassls  and  the  Premier. 

Prior  to  the  big  dinner  session  for  Agnew 
and  Kemp,  Peter  Gust  had  staged  a  big 
luncheon  meeting  of  every  prominent  Greek- 
American  in  Buffalo  to  beat  the  tom  toms  for 
the  Agnew  dinner.  Honor  guests  were 
Alphonso  BeUanca,  Jim  Dilllon  and  Joe 
Brocato,  all  of  the  GOP  Chairman's  Club. 
They  wanted  support  for  the  big  meeting — 
and  they  got  it. 

Despite  the  tight  -security,  despite  the  rlng- 
around-the-rosy  of  special  police  and  Secret 
Service,  the  Vice  President  came  across  loud 
and  strong.  When  he  smiled  his  eyes  bubbled 
and  almost  disappeared  In  his  head — and  he 
smiled  often. 

He  talked  about  his  major  sales  products — 
Kemp  and  Nixon — and  he  sold  them  well  and 
truly.  His  charm  and  personality  projected 
from  the  podium  and  it  was  returned  "in 
kind." 

If  this  Is  politics— I'm  for  It! 


TRIBUTES  TO  O.  BENJAMIN 
MARBLE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


or    CALIPOBNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  two  very  eloquent 
tributes  paid  O.  Benjamin  Marble,  the 
late  vice  president  of  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Corp. 

The  first  tribute  was  delivered  by  Don- 
ald W.  Douglas,  Jr.  at  the  memorial 
services  for  Ben  at  the  Westwood  United 
Methodist  Church ;  the  second  by  George 
Pardee,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Crescent 
Bay  Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
at  the  council's  1971  armual  recognition 
dinner. 

It  would  be  redundant  for  me  to  try  to 
elaborate  on  their  accounts  and  praise  of 
Ben's  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
the  many  fields  to  which  he  contributed 
so  significantly. 

The  texts  of  the  tributes  follow: 

REMABXS    OF   DOIIALJ)    W.    DOTTGLAS.   Jb.,    AT 

Memokial  Ssbviccs  rox  Bem  Maxbi^ 
There  Is  a  sadness  upon  us  today,  an  in- 
evltable  sadness,  certainly,  and  perhaps  an 
Inescapable  one.  But  latent  In  that  sorrow  la 
the  equally  Inescapable  knowledge  that  Ben 
would  not  have  wished  it  so.  For  the  only 
sorrow  he  knew  was  not,  forever  not,  for  him- 
self, but  only  for  that  which  he  found  re- 
flected in  the  countenance  of  his  fellowman. 
And  this  Ben  Marble  was  wont  to  dispel  on 
the  spot  .  .  .  ready  with  an  act  of  kindness 
and  an  understanding  heart  to  battle  gloom 
and  despair  and  unhapplness  In  any  form  .  .  . 
for  these  elements  of  the  human  condition 
were  the  only  enemies  Ben  Marble  ever  knew. 
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Surely  we  can  accord  him  no  better,  as 
beloved  wife,  sons,  kin  and  friends,  than  to 
go  forth  from  this  day  of  farewell  reflecting 
that  unquenchable  spirit  of  faith  and  good- 
wUl  and  alls-rlght-wlth-the-world-happlness 
which  we  found  In  the  handshake,  the  em- 
brace, the  bigger  than  life  smile  of  universal 
love  that  was  Ben  Marble.  And  to  help  sus- 
tain us  as  we  go  forth  today,  let  us  hear  the 
words  of  a  man  from  whom  Ben  drew  much, 
perhaps,  of  his  own  special  spirit  and  char- 
acter ...  a  man  whom  he  called  friend,  and 
whom  he  befriended,  for  half  a  century,  my 
own  father.  Donald  W.  Douglas  ...  I  read  to 
you  now  his  words. 

"O.  Benjamin  Marble,  best  known  as  Ben. 
He  leaves  an  adoring  and  lovely  wife,  three 
heart-broken,  fine  sons,  a  brother  always  his 
warm  companion,  and  hundreds.  If  not  thou- 
sands of  close  friends  and  admiring  asso- 
ciates. 

"While  he  has  left  this  world  before  his 
brilliant  career  was  completed,  he  accom- 
plished more  while  amongst  us  than  most 
men  manage  in  a  long  lifetime.  And  always 
with  the  greatest  ease,  humor,  and  completely 
Joyful  attitude  toward  everyone  he  met. 

"His  unl>ounded  energy,  his  brllHant  ac- 
complishments, his  healthy  competitive  feel- 
ings in  both  business  and  his  many  outdoor 
sports,  were  facets  of  this  most  attractive 
person's  admirable  characteristics. 

"Prom  the  ice  and  cold  at  the  South  Pole 
to  the  steaming  Jungles  in  many  Southern 
lands.  Ben  brought  to  his  work  for  his  com- 
pany. Ideas  and  accomplishments  that  had 
great  Impact  on  his  successful  career. 

"Literally,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  (which  he 
rarely  wore)  he  would  be  gone  on  projects  in 
some  far  land,  that  were  dangerous  but  re- 
warding, exciting  but  important.  Imagina- 
tion, energy,  and  charm  were  outstanding 
characteristics  of  this  vital  American.  Al- 
ways extremely  competitive,  but  never  in  bad 
taste  or  with  malice. 

"Ben  was  a  real  Individual  whoee  like  we 
will  probably  never  know  again.  The  only 
comfort  for  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
is  that  our  pleasant  memories  of  him  wUl 
never  fade — indeed — they  wUl  always  be  with 
us  to  brighten  dull  and  sad  days." 

Let  our  memories,  indeed"  brighten  our 
dull  and  sad  days. 

Prom  the  camps  In  Scammon's  Lagoon  to 
the  Rockies  in  Wyoming  we  have  been  bunk 
mates — grizzly  bears  to  quaU  we  were  hunt- 
ing pals — over  the  golden  hills  of  California  to 
the  aspen  of  the  North  Platte  in  Wyoming  we 
were  saddle  mates.  Prom  San  Pedro  to  the 
Molokai  Channel  we  were  shipmates,  a  scout 
and  brother  in  all  sense  of  the  word.  When- 
ever we  ride,  hunt,  fish,  sail  or  camp  we  will 
always  have  a  smiling  companion  around  the 
campfire  warming  our  hearts. 

George  Pakdex 

I  would  ask  everyone  to  rise  for  one  minute 
of  silent  prayer  m  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  scouters  and  humanitarians  to 
serve  the  Crescent  Bay  Area  Council,  O. 
Benjamin  Marble. 

(Prayer.) 

Attending  tonight  Is  Ben's  life  partner  and 
widow,  Bea  Marble,  and  his  3  sons  Brian, 
Bradley,  and  Buzz  Marble.  To  llltistrate  the 
kind  of  lady  Bea  is.  when  Jack  Smith,  our 
Recognition  Dinner  Chairman  invited  her 
and  their  sons  to  attend,  she  said,  "Yes,  Jack, 
Ben  and  I  were  planning  to  attend  and  Ben 
would  want  me  to."  That  Is  the  spirit  that 
Bea  Marble  has.  Our  Council  will  sorely  miss 
Ben  and  his  dedication  In  that  spirit.  We  are 
hoping  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council 
will  approve  the  use  of  some  of  the  funds 
contributed  by  Ben's  many  friends  to  educate 
a  young  man  from  our  Council  to  become  a 
professional  sconter.  We  wUl  direct  this 
young  man  into  the  American  Hnmanlcs 
Foundation  program  .  .  .  training  for  youth 
leadership. 

Just  distributed  to  you  is  a  copy  of  the 
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beautiful  tribute  delivered  by  Donald 
Douglas,  Jr.  at  Ben's  memorial  service.  It 
speaks  for  Itself.  We  bope  you  wUI  read  It  In- 
depth  BO  that  you  may  know  the  greatness  of 
Ben  Marble.  It  Is  a  tribute  and  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us  to  carry  on  the  torch  that  Ben 
has  passed  on. 

Bea,  as  a  token  of  our  esteem  and  love.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  you  with  this  14K  gold 
Silver  Beaver  charm.  Again,  thank  you  for 
attending. 


MEL  CLIFFORD  LEAVES  CITY 
HAIi. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  the 
news  about  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Melvin 
B.  Clifford  after  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  the  city  of  Brockton, 
Mass.  Mel  Clifford  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  by  his  friends  retired  as  city  clerk. 

Serving  with  a  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion that  endeared  him  to  all  those  who 
have  a  profound  appreciation  of  excel- 
lence In  public  service.  I  have  known  Mel 
Clifford  back  to  the  time  when  I  served 
as  City  Registrar  of  Boston  and  while  I 
was  a  member  of  the  City  Clerks  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts.  Mel  Clifford 
was  the  epitome  of  fair  and  impartial 
service  to  the  public.  He  was  a  great  city 
clerk.  Like  many  others  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  I  hold  Mel  Clif- 
ford in  high  esteem.  I  am  indeed  proud 
that  such  an  exemplary  gentleman  as 
Melvin  Clifford  is  a  resident  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
I  know  that  iii  retirement  Mel  Clifford 
will  continue  to  show  a  real  concern  for 
his  fellowman. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
a  recent  news  article,  November  30,  1971, 
v/hich  appeared  in  the  Brockton  Enter- 
prise. 

The  article  follows : 

Mxh  Clxtford  LiiAVES  Crrr  Hall 
(By  Bruce  P.  Smith) 

This  morning  we  asked  City  Clerk  Melvin 
Bernard  CUfTord,  who  retires  today  after  20 
years  of  service  to  the  city  in  four  capacities, 
what  his  thoughts  were  on  leaving  City  Hall. 

"I  view  my  departure  with  mixed  emo- 
tions," said  Mel,  who  has  over  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  been  a  councllor-at-large, 
mayor,  acting  city  manager  and  city  clerk. 
He  is  unique  In  being  the  only  person  in  the 
city's  history  to  have  served  in  all  these 
capacities. 

Mr.  Clifford  said  he  Is  looking  forward  to  a 
long  vacation.  "1  will  certainly  miss  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  have  been  associated  with,  par- 
ticularly the  clerks  In  the  City  Clerk's  office 
and  the  Board  of  Registrars  of  Voters  office 
whose  valuable  and  knowledgeable  assistance 
helped  tremendously  In  my  carrying  out  my 
duties,"  he  declared.  We  sat  down  with  him 
in  the  deserted  City  Council  chamber  where 
he  has  served  as  clerk  to  the  council  since 
1956. 

He  added  he  would  also  like  to  publicly 
thank  "the  many  wonderful  people  who 
helped  along  every  step  of  the  way"  In  all  four 
positions  he  has  held. 
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BIZN    SXWAROING 

"My  years  of  service  to  the  city  have  been 
very  rewarding.  The  people  of  Brockton  have 
been  very  good  to  me  and  I  have  tried  hard 
to  repay  them  for  their  faith  in  me.  In  any 
event,  I  have  done  my  best  and  I  hope  my 
best  has  been  good  enough.  I  wish  the  city 
Itself  and  everyone  In  Brockton  well,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Marking  the  veteran  official's  retirement 
was  a  luncheon  Monday  noon  in  the  Board 
of  Registrars  office.  Attending  were  the  girls 
of  the  registrars'  and  city  clerk's  offices,  Mel's 
successor,  J.  J.  Lyons;  City  Solicitor  Joseph  I. 
Sousa,  Registrar  Raymond  Olson  and  Henry 
Hanson,  a  longtime  friend  and  former  regis- 
trar of  voters. 

Mel  was  presented  with  a  purse  of  monoy 
and  other  gifts  from  city  employes. 

KEEP    ON    WORKING 

Tills  morning  from  10  to  noon  and  again 
from  2  to  4  this  afternoon  "open  house"  was 
held  In  his  office  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Good  of  the  city  clerk's  office. 
Mel  received  the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of 
friends  and  associates  at  his  desk,  wliere  he 
characteristically  continued  to  perform  last 
day  tasks  between  handshakes.  A  wide  vari- 
ety of  refreshments  was  served  on  tables  set 
up  near  his  desk  In  his  decorated  Inner  office 
by  new  members  of  his  office  staff. 

Several  offlclaJs  and  long-time  associates  at 
City  Hall  commented  on  his  impending  de- 
parture from  public  service.  Among  them  was 
Mayor-elect  Richard  L.  Walawrlght,  who 
said; 

"His  Invaluable  contribution  to  city  gov- 
ernment will  always  be  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  Brockton  of  both  political  parties. 

"He  has  always  been  able  to  work  with 
the  elected  officials  of  both  parties,  which  is 
the  key  to  a  successful  administration  in 
city  government." 

WILL    BE    MISSED 

Miss  Julia  Yakavonls,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Assessors  and  a  municipal  colleague 
for  36  years,  commented;  "I'll  miss  his  wise 
counsel.  His  meticulous  services  to  the  city 
will  be  sorely  missed." 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Llpper,  veteran  city  au- 
ditor who  has  worked  closely  with  Mel,  de- 
clared: "His  retirement  is  going  to  be  a  big 
loss  to  the  city.  We've  worked  together  very 
well  all  these  years." 

This  afternoon  Miss  Llpper  presented  him 
gift  certificates  from  the  city  department 
heads  as  well  as  a  gift  from  the  Flower  F^^nd. 

Also  on  hand  for  the  open  house  this  morn- 
ing was  Mrs.  Catherine  Kenney.  retired  as- 
sistant city  clerk. 

GREAT  BOSS 

Her  commentary;  "Congratulations  to  the 
greatest  of  bosses.  Tour  retirement  (al- 
though you  will  enjoy  it)  Is  a  loss  to 'the  City 
of  Brockton.  You  served  the  city  as  city  clerk 
with  dignity  and  dedication  always." 

Also  remarking  on  Mel's  departure  was  City 
Solicitor  Joseph  I.  Sousa.  He  declared;  "Dur- 
ing my  four  yeairs  as  city  solicitor  I  want  to 
state  that  I  have  found  him  most  co-opera- 
tive and  most  knowledgeable  in  the  areas  of 
municipal  law  and  parliamentary  law." 

He  commended  Mr.  Clifford  for  his  "ex- 
emplary service  to  the  city  generally"  and 
particularly  for  the  aid  he  has  given  him  In 
fuiaillng  his  duties  as  city  solicitor. 

Council  Pres.  Louis  R.  Columbo  had  this 
to  say:  "When  I  was  first  elected,  the  late 
Councilor  'Bud'  Hallisey  told  me  that  Mel 
Clifford  was  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
cooperative  official  at  City  Hall. 

IT    WAS    TRUE 

"1  found  this  to  be  completely  true  dur- 
ing my  four  years  as  a  city  councilor  and 
especially  during  the  past  year  while  I  have 
been  president  of  the  council.  Well  cer- 
tainly  all   miss   his   presence   at    City   Hall 
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and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  be  a  stranger  in 
the  years  to  come." 

Mel,  as  Just  about  everybody  at  City  Hall 
calls  him,  first  came  to  the  building  as  a 
councilo*-at-large  in  1948  and  he  served  one 
two-year  term.  His  debut  in  politics  came  at 
the  urging  of  two  long-time,  close  friends 
the  late  Warner  A.  Morse  and  the  late  City 
Clerk  J.  Albert  Sullivan. 

In  1949,  he  decided  to  run  for  Mayor  again 
at  their  urging,  and  was  vlctorlotis.  He 'served 
for  one  term  and  was  defeated  In  his  bid 
for  re-election  in  a  close  race  by  C.  Qerald 
Lucey. 

Mel  returned  to  City  HaU  In  1956,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  city  clerk 
to  succeed  Thomas  J.  Mulllns.  He  has  served 
in  this  capacity  ever  since.  For  eight  months 
In  1961  he  served  In  the  dual  role  of  city 
clerk  and  acting  city  manager  following  the 
ouster  of  City  Manager  William  A.  Qlldea. 

WITH    CLASS 

•Mel  came  to  City  Hall  with  class  at  the 
behest  of  two  good  friends  and  today,  24 
years  later,  he  leaves  with  class. 

He  has  always  cherished  the  brief  com- 
ment made  by  the  late  Steve  Dalton  In  the 
Enterprise  upon  his  leaving  office  as  Mayor. 
Steve  said  that  Mel  "retired  with  honor."  We 
can  make  the  same  observation  today. 

During  his  long  stay  In  the  city  clerk's 
office  It  has  been  his  consistent  policy  to 
treat  all  alike — Democrat  or  Republican,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  political  novice  and 
the  seasoned  veteran  of  municipal  life.  His 
counsel  has  been  sought  by  many  and  the 
advice  given  found  to  be  sound  and  forth- 
right— even  if  it  hurt. 

He's  going  to  be  missed. 


'WHAT  PROMISES— WHAT  OPPOR- 
TUNmES"  IS  HEARTENING 
THEME  OP  JUDGE  MAXWELLS 
DISCUSSION  ON  REAL  WORTH  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    vaCLNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  some 
Americans  have  been  looking  too  hard 
and  too  long  at  the  mirror  held  up  to 
them  by  their  carping  critics.  The  con- 
stant drum  of  doomsayers  and  fault- 
finders have  served  to  diminish  the  once 
bright  optimism  of  the  young,  the  sense 
of  confidence  of  the  middle-aged,  and 
the  feeling  of  well-being  among  our  older 
citizens. 

There  are  among  the  critics  of  Amer- 
ica, fortimately,  those  who  see  the  glass 
half  full,  who  correctly  assess  the  real 
worth  of  this  country.  They  do  it  in  a 
forthright,  factual  manner  befitting  the 
real  patriot — the  citizen  who  is  con- 
cerned and  works  to  bring  solutions  to 
problems. 

One  such  stirring  statement  was  con- 
tained in  a  recent  article  in  the  Inter- 
Mountain  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.  It  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  speech  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  E.  Maxwell  at  the  annual  Elks 
Lodge  memorial  service. 

The  Elkins  jurist  said : 

In  a  republic,  we  can  only  assess  and  main- 
tain our  community  through  the  generous 
exercise  of  mutual  comity,  sincere,  and 
genuine  cooperation  and  tolerance  of  dissent. 

He  added  that  good  humor  and  respect 
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are  necessary  attitudes  for  those  in 
American  society  who  "mold,  modify,  and 
decree  our  life  style." 

Turning  specifically  to  the  memorial 
service.  Judge  Maxwell  noted  that  the 
departed  members  of  the  Elks  Lodge  have 
"left  with  us  the  problems  and  the  issues 
of  the  day  as  well  as  the  future.  We  ac- 
cept that  responsibility.  They  also  left 
with  us  the  legacy  of  accomphshment 
and  getting  the  job  done.  We  will  be  true 
to  that  legacy." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  observations  of  Judge  Maxwell 
on  American  life  today  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  the 
news  report  on  his  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Promises — What  OppoRTDNrms 

Using  the  text,  "What  promises — what  op- 
portunities," Judge  Maxwell  observed  the 
historical  truism  that  "some  people  and  some 
Issues  will  prevail  and  some  will  not  pre- 
vail," and  advised  the  sizeable  audience  that 
"we  must  always  conclude  our  discussion 
with  good  humor  and  respect." 

Turning  to  the  areas  of  evaluating  citizen- 
ship, personal  Involvement,  today's  assets, 
including  youth  and  older  generations,  the 
memorial  speaker  said.  In  part: 

"In  paying  our  respects  during  this  memo- 
rial, we  do  so  by  evaluating  our  civilization 
as  well  as  assessing  our  personal  stewardship. 
The  civilization  of  which  I  speak  spans  the 
earth,  yet  is  as  personal  as  your  home.  The 
stewardship  to  which  I  refer  Invades  the 
office,  the  factory,  the  school,  the  church, 
our  courts,  the  Congress,  the  White  House 
and  the  United  Nations. 

"In  short,  this  Is  the  time  and  place  for  us 
to  look  into  the  mirror  of  our  mind.  This  is 
the  time  for  constructive  criticism  of  our 
individual  life  style  and  to  objectively  report 
to  our  Individual  conscience  whether  or  not 
we  measure  up. 

"In  times  of  fatigue  we  are  inclined  to 
despair  the  occasions  of  massive  unrest,  the 
general  signs  of  a  mood  of  violence,  the  evi- 
dence of  darkening  Influences  on  the  world's 
economic,  military,  diplomatic  and  social  af- 
fairs and  the  Increasing  appearance  of  apathy 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

"But  In  times  of  quiet  reflection  when  we 
deal  with  both  the  positives  and  the  nega- 
tives, there  are  substantially  more  pluses 
than  minuses,  considerable  more  good  than 
bad  and,  on  balance,  our  land  Is  stlU  a  land 
of  promise  and  opportunity. 

"When  we  as  a  people  begin  to  talk  se- 
riously about  our  clvUlzatlon  and  the  place 
our  society  holds  In  the  orderly  fraternity  of 
man.  the  first  positive  step  forward  has  been 
taken. 

"Our  nation  today  has  a  substantial  asset 
with  which  to  meet  the  problems  that  con- 
front only  our  country  but  the  world.  This 
asset  did  not  exist  even  one  generation  ago. 
The  asset  is  our  nation's  youth.  The  present 
generation  of  young  Americans  not  only  gives 
us  reason,  enthusiasm,  energy  and  Imagina- 
tion, but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  youth  of 
America  today  are  more  mindful  of  the  se- 
riousness of  our  nation's  problems  than  any 
previous  generation.  This  Is  true  because  of 
the  scientific  and  technological  break- 
throughs that  have  contributed  to  a  mean- 
ingful dissemination  of  current  events— In- 
aeed,  instantaneous  reporting  of  current 
events  from  around  the  world. 

•nie  youth  of  today  are  strong  in  spirit  but 
xenaer  hearted.  They  place  proper  value  on 
nurnan  needs.  They  possess  the  courage  to 
tJ!^  1  "uelty  and  Injustice.  They  shy  from 
nypocrlay  and  avoid  artlflcUllty.  Religion  to 
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a  way  of  life.  They  as  a  whole  adopt  worth- 
while moral  and  spiritual  principles  and  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  for  what  they  consider  a 
philosophical  conviction. 

Continuing  the  evaluation  of  today's 
eventa  Judge  Maxwell  concluded: 

The  middle  aged  and  older  generation  are 
also  thinking,  phllosophylng  and  acting  In 
ways  that  will  bring  great  and  lasting 
changes  to  our  country  as  well  as  the  world. 
In  spite  of  the  period  of  upheaval  that  has 
swept  our  nation — the  world — In  the  past 
decade,  the  basic  Institutions  of  our  land  are 
Intact.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  people 
of  our  society  are  simply  trying  to  make 
these  Institutions  more  meaningful  and  more 
contributing  to  the  American  ideal." 

Sunday's  Elks  Memorial  Services  began  at 
2  p.m.  James  Parsons,  acting  Exalted  Ruler, 
opened  the  program  and  presided  over  the 
schedule  of  eventa.  Acting  Chaplain  Richard 
Paul  delivered  the  opening  prayer  as  well  as 
the  closing  benediction. 

Soloist  was  Henry  Slpe  and  pianist  Miss 
Virginia  Boyer. 

John  H.  Neale,  a  trustee  of  the  local  lodge, 
presented  the  eulogy  which  recognized  the 
passing  during  the  past  year  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  W.  Orady  Whitman,  Waymon 
O.  Malcolm,  Keith  Cunningham,  Fairfax 
Brown,  Osco  Dale  Hayes  and  Parker  F'lnk. 

Judge  Maxwell  was  Introduced  by  Phil  W. 
Ware. 


VOICE  OP  AMERICA  INTERVIEWS 
RAYMOND  H.  MULFORD 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
know  how  important  it  is  that  business 
corporations,  as  well  as  individuals  de- 
velop and  work  toward  a  social  consci- 
ence. 

Raymond  H.  Mulford,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Owens- Illinois  had  an  interview 
on  the  Voice  of  America  program.  Mr. 
Mulford  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  economic  development,  which  recent- 
ly published  a  report  on  the  social  re- 
sponsibiUties  of  business  corporation. 

I  recommend  the  remarks  of  Raymond 
Mulford  as  a  must  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  for  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  remarks  of 
Raymond  H.  Mulford  as  a  part  of  this 
Extension  of  Remarks : 

Voice  of  America  Interviews 
Ratmond  H.  Mulford 

(Spontaneous  responses  to  probing  ques- 
tions on  one  of  the  most  controversial  sub- 
Jecte  In  the  news  today — social  responsibili- 
ties of  business — are  reproduced  In  this  tran- 
script of  a  Voice  of  America  press  conference 
featuring  Raymond  H.  Mulford.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Owens-minols,  Inc.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment's Subcommittee  on  Business  Struc- 
ture and  Performance.  The  Interview  was 
taped  on  August  6,  1971,  and  was  broadcast  on 
September  4,  to  audiences  in  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Europe,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
through  the  world-wide  facilities  of  Voice  of 
America.) 

Prom  Washington  the  Voice  of  America 
brings  you  Press  Conference,  U.S.A.,  an  un- 
rehearsed discussion  program.  Each  week  at 
this  time  reporters  Interviews  an  interesting 
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personality  in  the  news.  To  introduce  our 
guest  this  week  and  our  correspondents,  here 
is  Les  Higbie,  this  week's  moderator  of  Press 
Conference,  U.S_A. 

Increasing  attention  has  focused  recently 
both  within  and  outalde  the  business  com- 
munity on  ways  to  provide  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  all  our  citizens.  Among  those  study- 
ing this  question  are  the  businessmen  mem- 
bers of  The  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment (CED).  A  CED  Subcommittee  has 
Just  published  a  74-page  report  entitled 
"Social  Responsibilities  of  Business  Corpora- 
tions." Our  guest  today  is  the  chairman  of 
that  Subcommittee,  Raymond  H.  Mulford, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Owens-Illinois.  Inc.. 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mulford  is  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  Harvard  Business  School.  He  has 
served  Owens-Dllnols  in  several  executive 
positions  since  1933  and  became  chairman  of 
the  board  In  1968  after  seven  years  as  presi- 
dent. He  is  a  director  of  several  other  com- 
panies, is  a  trustee  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art,  and  of  the  National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation,  Mr.  Mulford,  welcome  to  Press 
Conference,  U.S.A. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Higbie. 

Now  will  ovir  panel  of  correspondents 
Identify  themselves. 

Haynes  Johnson,  The  Washington  Post. 

Murray  Seeger,  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Courtney  Sheldon,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Mr.  Johnson,  would  you  take  the  first  ques- 
tion please. 

Question  by  Mr.  Johnson : 

Mr.  Mulford,  I  was  struck  by  two  sentences 
In  this  report  of  your  Committee.  One  says 
that  there  Is  now  pervasive  feeling  in  the 
country  that  the  social  order,  somehow,  has 
gotten  out  of  beJance  and  that  greater  af- 
fluence amid  a  deteriorating  environment 
and  community  life  does  not  make  much 
sense.  You  say  that  also  applies  to  Ameri- 
can business.  The  large  corporations  are 
undergoing  the  largest,  most  extensive  self- 
examination  about  their  own  roles  In  the 
American  society  since  the  1930's.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  general  question.  Just 
what  do  you  see  as  the  great  problems  fac- 
ing the  country  and  the  role  of  business  in 
doing  something  effective  about  them? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 

Well,  I  think  that  through  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  our  business  organiza- 
tions we  have  made  great  achlevementa  In 
terms  of  providing  a  reasonable  level  of  af- 
fluence to  the  greatest  percentage  of  our 
citizens  In  comparison  to  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  We  have  done  reasonably  well 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  material 
necessities.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  with 
our  growing  population  and  with  the  In- 
crease In  the  move  toward  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. I  think  industrialism  and  the  effects 
of  living  so  close  together  in  such  large 
groups  have  created  conditions  which  people 
find  not  so  attractive  tis  they  were  In  a 
simpler  type  of  economy.  I  think  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  Improving  those  condi- 
tions. I  don't  think  we  can  turn  the  clock 
back  In  terms  of  our  ability  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  people — not  only 
of  maintaining  a  reasonable  standard  of  af- 
fluence but  eventually  eliminating  such 
poverty  as  does  exist  In  the  country.  And 
some  poverty  does  exist.  We  must  continue 
with  our  efficiency  In  production  In  these  re- 
spects but  we  must  also  give  considerable 
pttention  to  the  by-producta  which  have 
been  unpleasant  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Question  by  Mr.  Johnson: 

Let  me  ask  you  a  more  specific  question 
now  about  business  In  general.  While  com- 
ing to  the  studio  I  heard  a  radio  broadcast 
about  a  corporation  in  Baltimore  that  said 
it  would  have  to  shut  down  Ite  plant  if  it 
were  forced  to  spend  $2  or  (3  million  extra 
on  antipollution  devices.  What's  your  feel- 
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ing  about  a  corporation  that  takea  that 
stand  In  tbla  whol«  question? 

Answer  by  Mr.  MuUord : 

I  think  there  have  to  be  some  trade  oCa 
I  think  the  attention  which  envlroiimental- 
Ism  has  received  on  the  whole  U  oonstruc- 
tlve.  I  do  think  there  are  some  aspects  of  It. 
however,  which  are  emotional  and  overrated. 
To  try  to  fully  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the 
most  extreme  ecologists  would  mean  a  diver- 
sion of  capital,  a  diversion  of  effort,  and  a 
diversion  of  our  total  capability  that  prob- 
ably would  be  unjustified  because  we  have 
so  many  other  pressing  problems. 

Question  by  Mr.  Seeger: 

idr.  Mulford,  I'm  ronlnded  that  Professor 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  an 
economist  who  a  lot  of  buslneasmen  pay  at- 
tention to,  has  suggested  that  businesses 
have  no  business  going  into  the  social  area  at 
all.  He  also  has  said  that  business  Is  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  social  issues  and  that 
the  best  thing  business  could  do  for  the 
country  would  be  to  strive  for  efficiency,  good 
proflts.  and  a  strong  economy.  Why  do  busi- 
nessmen get  Into  these  social  problems  at 
all? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford: 

Well,  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  our  study 
was  undertaken  is  because  there  has  been  so 
much  dialogue  and  such  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  actual  social  re- 
sponaiblUty  of  biisiness.  We  are  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  views  of  Professor  Friedman, 
who  la  at  one  end  c^  the  pendulum.  As  you 
said,  he  really  believes  that  the  business  of 
business  Is  business,  and  that  we  should  con- 
centrate on  making  proflts  and  leave  other 
aspects  of  society  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  seem  to  attribute  all  the 
ills  of  society  to  business.  We  feel  that  prob- 
ably the  proper  answer  Is  somewhere  In  be- 
tween these  two.  This  Is  the  reason  we  un- 
dertook this  rather  extensive  foiir-year  study. 
But  we  did  Involve  academicians,  politicians, 
and  other  people  who  had  a  point  of  view  we 
thought  would  be  worth  considering,  and  we 
did  have  representation  of  the  Friedman 
philosophy  In  our  discussions.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  the  report  was  determined, 
designed,  and  approved  by  businessmen 
themselves. 

Question  by  Mr".  Seeger: 

Are  your  recommendations  weakened  by 
trying  to  get  a  concensus  report  from  a  group 
of  businessmen  who  have  a  wide  diversity  of 
interests  and  pressures  on  them? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 

Probably  to  some  extent.  I  think  an  Indi- 
vidual with  positive  conviction  would  give  a 
more  clear  cut,  a  more  specific,  a  more  force- 
ful presentation.  There  obviously  are  some 
compromises.  On  the  other  hadd  the  oppor- 
tiinlty  to  Involve  so  many  people  with  con- 
structive points  of  view  probably  gives  these 
compromises  some  merit. 

Question  by  li^.  Sheldon: 

Mr.  Mulford,  in  yotir  report  you  suggest 
that  If  competing  corporations  cant  get  to- 
geth«-  and  shoulder  equal  social  respon- 
sibilities i)artlcularly  In  the  area  of  pollution 
that  they  should  ask  the  government  to  step 
in,  presumably  with  some  kind  of  regula- 
tions. Can  you  see  this  as  being  very  prac- 
tical or  being  very  widespread? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 

Yes.  I  believe  I  can.  ni  use  a  collective  we, 
speaking  for  those  who  were  a  part  of  this 
report.  We  feel  that  every  effort  shovild  be 
made  by  business  to  do  as  much  as  as  It  can 
on  a  voluntary  basis — to  be  realistic,  to  be 
progressive,  to  recognize  the  social  aspects 
of  their  operations.  However,  you  frequently 
run  Into  situations  in  which — because  of 
Justice  Department  regulations  and  because 
of  the  Impractlcalitles  from  a  competitive 
standpoint — we  think  It  would  be  advisable 
to  have  specific  gDvemment  regulation 
applying  equally  and  equitably  to  all  com- 
panies Involved  In  a  given  line  of  commerce. 
We  would  hope  that  the  constructive  attl- 
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tude  of  business  and  its  own  efforts  would 
be  such  that  government  would  want  to  In- 
volve responsible  business  executives  In  de- 
signing such  regulations. 

Question  by  Mr.  Sheldon: 

Isn't  it  pretty  much  a  fact  of  life  that  the 
more  a  corporation  or  a  business  spends  on 
social  programs  and  antipollution  programs, 
the  more  they  will  charge  for  their  products 
In  the  end?  Or  are  corporation's  profits  or 
business'  proflts  higher  than  they  should  be? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 

I  think  you  bring  up  a  very  important,  a 
very  realistic  point.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
consumer,  the  general  public.  Is  going  to  pay 
the  cost  of  whatever  money  Is  diverted  to 
envlromnentallsm.  I  dont  think  there  is  any 
other  possibility,  and.  unfortunately,  I  dont 
think  the  average  citizen  completely  realizes 
this.  Now  there  are  some  a^>ects  to  what  I 
suppose  you  would  call  environmentaUsm 
which  are  actually  constructive  in  them- 
selves from  a  productive  standpoint.  As  an 
old  factory  manager,  I've  used  one  example 
of  this  many  times.  Consider  a  plant  that  has 
a  high  level  of  good  housekeeping,  a  high 
level  of  cleanliness,  and  concurrently  with 
that  a  high  level  of  safety,  which  has  used 
all  of  its  expertise  in  not  only  guarding  equip- 
ment but  creating  an  attitude  and  an  at- 
mosphere within  the  plant  which  Is  conduc- 
tive to  safe  working  habits.  Inevitably  such 
a  plant  wlU  be  a  more  efficient  plant  than  a 
sloppy  plant.  I  think  there  are  many  aspects 
of  this  thing  we  call  envtronmentallsm.  I 
think  of  the  attention  which  companies  now 
are  giving  to  the  aesthetic  values  of  their 
plants.  I  think  of  many  of  their  community 
activities  which  have  a  reflection  in  the  kind 
of  cooperation  they  get  from  the  conununl- 
tles  in  which  they  operate.  Those  activities 
are  reflected  In  the  morale  of  the  people  with- 
in the  company  and  to  an  extent  these  things 
are  actually  constructive  In  achieving  ef- 
ficient production.  I  think  they  are  helpful. 

Question  by  Mr.  Johnson : 

I  guess  we've  all  been  talking  about  the 
same  thing  for  many  years.  About  national 
priority  and  problems  on  the  agenda  facing 
American  and  Jt  always  comes  btkck  to  one 
hard  problem.  That  Is  money.  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money  to  reach  aU  these  fine 
goals  such  as  health  care,  which  we  hear  is 
going  to  double  in  eost  in  this  country  over 
the  next  four  years.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
an  economy  that  Is  going  through  some  dis- 
tress. Are  we  atHe  to  pay  the  price?  Are  we 
able  to  raise  the  money  and  divert  it  to  these 
social  alms  we  need  and  you  think  are  good? 
How  does  the  business  community  feel  about 
that? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 

Although  we  are  the  wealthiest  country  In 
the  history  of  civilization  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  our  desires  exceed 
our  current  abUtty  to  fulfill  them.  This  mat- 
ter of  setting  priorities  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  that  the  country 
faces.  I  think  they  hesitate  and  particularly 
their  political  leaders  too  frequently  hesitate 
to  face  up  to  it.  I  think  the  reason  that  we're 
involved  In  an  unfortunate  inflationary  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time  Is  a  direct  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  we  refused  to  face  priorities 
several  years  ago. 

Question  by  Mr.  Johnson : 

Well  that  leaves  two  questions,  1  suppose. 
What  would  you  say  Is  the  first  priority  fac- 
ing this  country,  and  what  do  you  do  about 
this  economic  spiral  of  Inflation?  What 
should  we  be  do4ng  that  we're  not  doing? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 

Well,  this  Is  a  difficult  question,  and  I  don't 
know  that  I'm  fully  competent  to  answer  It. 
Let  me  go  back  to  the  time  that  I  think  was 
the  start  of  our  problem.  This  Is  some  few 
years  ago  In  the  Johnson  administration, 
and  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I'm  very 
much  in  favor  of  practically  everything  that 
Mr.  Johnson  espoused.  My  problem  with  his 
conduct   of   the   situation    ti   that   we   Just 
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couldn't  do  everything.  But  at  that  Ume 
we  were  accelerating  a  war  which  was  very 
expensive.  We  had  an  extremely  affluent  so- 
ciety In  general  and  we  were  devoUng  o\u- 
selves  to  what  Mr.  Johnson  called  the  Great 
Society,  which  meant  the  elimination  of 
poverty  and  the  correction  of  Uve  problems 
of  the  inner  city.  Frankly,  we  were  not 
wealthy  enough  to  afford  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  that  time  I  was  very  much 
In  favor  of — although  I  was  a  minority  as 
I  am  so  often  in  these  things — substantially 
Increasing  taxes.  Substantially  increaaed 
taxes  would  have  reduced  the  level  of  our  af- 
fluence and  I  think  that  was  the  measure  that 
was  Indicated,  but  in  trying  to  maintain  all 
of  these  programs  we  Inevitably  got  into  a 
situation  where  the  value  of  the  dollar  de- 
creased. 

Question  by  Mr.  Seeger: 

Mr.  Mulford.  In  your  statement  Ttosa  the 
CED  one  of  the  things  that  Jumps  out  at  me 
Is  this  proposal  for  a  stronger  business-gov- 
ernment partnership  to  attack  ths  social 
problems  of  this  country.  It  scares  me  a  little 
bit  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  In  this 
country  who  are  not  very  happy  about  the 
way  the  government  has  been  meeting  the  ao- 
clal  problems  and  they  also  are  afraid  of  big 
business.  There  are  also  enemies  of  this  coun- 
try who  think  business  and  government  are 
already  In  a  conspiracy  against  everytKxty  else 
in  the  country.  Who  else.  Is  there  another 
partner  in  there  beside  business  and  govern- 
ment? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 

Well,  of  course,  when  we  think  of  go>- 
ernment  we  think  of  the  political  institution 
as  the  only  institution  whldi  represents  all 
the  people.  This  is  the  reflection  of  the  de- 
sires of  society  as  a  whole,  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  As  I  appraise  business  operations  In 
the  Free  World — and  our  Company  is  very 
broadly  Involved  in  Europe,  South  America, 
and  the  Orient,  so  we  get  a  good  look  at  the 
situation — that  as  business  is  conducted  in 
the  United  States  we  probably  have  more 
freedom  of  action  than  Is  true  in  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  In  other  words,  we  are 
less  far  down  the  road  to  Socialism.  On  the 
other  hand,  business  and  government  In  the 
United  States  are  constantly  in  an  adversary 
position.  In  many  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Japan  being  an  outstanding  example, 
business  and  business  institutions  are  in  aa 
important  partnership  with  government  and 
are  an  Important  Instrument  in  national 
ix>llcy.  In  the  United  States  we  seem  to  be 
continually  fighting  each  other.  I  think  actu- 
ally rather  than  people  being  concerned  about 
collusion  between  business  and  government, 
perhaps  people  should  be  concerned  about 
this  adversary  situation.  Because  we  do  feel 
that  In  meeting  some  of  our  major  aodal 
problems,  certainly  the  jwoblems  of  the  inner 
city,  the  problems  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
inner  city,  that  government  must  be  the 
leader  In  developing  the  strategic  plans  and 
that  business  probably  can  be  extremely  help- 
ful in  implem.enting  the  plana.  Bi«t  plans 
which  involve  the  use  ol  eminent  domain, 
plans  which  n^ybe  involve  tlie  disruption  of 
existing  patterns  even  though  they  arc  de- 
signed to  produce  very  much  hotter  patterns, 
can  be  developed  only  by  the  si>eciflc  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Again  I 
say  I  think  the  function  of  business  U  to 
effectively  implement  the  programs  which 
government  designs. 

Question  by  Mr.  Seeger: 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  when  we 
talk  about  the  problems  of  the  Inner  dty 
is  that  a  lot  of  those  problems  have  been 
created  because  business  abandoned  the  cen- 
tral cities.  They  bavs  built  n«w  factories 
outside  the  dtles.  Tbey  have  boUt  iiev  fac- 
tories in  other  parts  at  the  eo>antry  ratbsr 
than  the  urban  Bast  and  the  oldar  Northern 
and  Eastern  dUes  an  left  wtUi  ths  rsm- 
nanta.   They're   left   with   the  nnenipUiyed; 
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they  are  left  with  empty  factory  buildings. 
What  can  business  do  about  that? 

Answer  by  Mulford : 

Well.  I  think  one  of  the  great  things  about 
our  country  has  been,  generally  speaking, 
the  mobility  of  our  society  as  contrasted 
with  other  countries.  Actually  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  it  isn't  advisable  for  btisiness  to 
build  their  operations  on  the  perimeter  or 
even  farther  out.  The  congestions  that  we 
have  in  our  metropolitan  areas  now  Is  awful. 
At  best  there  is  going  to  be  some  air  con- 
tamination, some  effluent  from  business  ac- 
tivity, which  preferably  should  not  occur  in 
the  middle  of  a  very  congested  area.  I  think 
one  thing  that  business  has  been  construc- 
tive In  and  active  In  is  a  problem  for  society 
as  a  whole.  One  of  our  greatest  problems  is 
the  subject  of  freedom  of  movement,  of  open 
housing  If  you  will.  In  my  own  case  I  partici- 
pated very  actively  in  a  losing  campaign  in 
Toledo  In  which  I  advocated  open  housing.  I 
think  you  will  find  the  most  responsible 
businesses  advocating  as  strongly  as  they  can 
the  complete  freedom  of  movement  of  our 
population.  But  as  long  as  society  directly 
or  indirectly  Imposes  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  people  I  think  you're  going  to 
have  a  kind  of  deteriorating  situation  that 
you  referred  to. 

Question  by  Mr  Sheldon : 

Mr.  Mulford.  does  your  concept  of  social 
welfare  responsibility  of  a  corporation  extend 
to  refusal  to  do  business  in  a  country  like 
South  Africa  because  of  Its  segregation  poli- 
cies? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford: 

No.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  a  minor 
Interest  In  South  Africa.  We  have  thought 
this  problem  through  very  carefully,  not  only 
as  it  relates  to  South  Africa  but  even  before 
that  as  it  relates  to  doing  business  In  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States  where  moves 
were  such  that  It  was  almost  impossible,  and 
was  Impossible  In  some  Instances,  for  us  to 
conduct  our  operations  In  the  manner  that 
we  felt  was  completely  right.  Our  feeling  has 
been  that  we  are  more  constructive  In  involv- 
ing ourselves  in  such  societies  so"  that  we  can 
lean  against  those  things  which  we  think  are 
unfair.  We  made  It  very  clear  when  we  made 
our  association  with  this  company  in  South 
Africa  that  we  were  completely  opposed  to 
racial  discrimination:  completely  opposed  to 
apartheid  as  we  understand  It,  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  could  develop  any  credibility 
as  an  Industrial  citizen  of  South  Africa  we 
would  align  ourselves  with  those  people  who 
oppose  those  policies.  This  Is  our  position. 
We  think  that  by  boycotting  you  actually 
solidify  the  opposition. 

Question  by  Mr.  Sheldon: 

I'd  like  to  turn  to  rather  a  general  question 
on  the  business  outlook.  What  would  you  say 
Is  the  prospect  for  checking  Inflation  and 
also  the  unemployment  rate,  and  what  would 
you  advise  President  Nixon  to  do  at  this 
point? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 

Well.  I  have  felt  very  strongly  for  the  past 
couple  of  years,  advocated  it  publicly,  rep- 
resented It  In  the  councils  of  the  CED  and 
any  place  else  where  they  would  listen,  that 
this  Inflation  which  started  as  a  brush  fire 
back  In  the  latter  1960'8  has  reached  forest 
fire  proportions,  that  It  is  feeding  on  itself, 
that  it  has  changed  from  a  so-called  demand 
pull  to  a  cost  push  sort  of  situation,  and 
that  it  Is  an  emergency  situation  and  that  we 
Should  take  emergency  measures.  I  think 
for  a  specific  period  of  time,  not  longer  than 
three  years  certainly,  that  we  should  Impose 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  so  that 
we  can  stop  the  rampant  Inflation,  catch  our 
oreath,  and  concentrate  on  improving  the 
economic  position  of  people  by  increasing 
the  value  of  the  doUar  they  have  rather  than 

dL»,T^.^^*™  ™°"'  dollars  which  constantly 
aeteriorate  in  value. 

Question  by  Mr.  Johnson: 
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As  you're  well  aware,  one  of  the  things 
that  the  critics,  the  most  vocal  critics,  have 
said  over  and  over  again  Is  that  the  system 
Itself,  our  system  of  governme-t,  our  system 
of  business  is  far  too  slow  to  respond  to 
change.  It  takes  too  long,  we  put  out  studies 
and  the  rest  but  nothing  really  seems  to  take 
place.  Would  you  address  yourself  to  that 
question?  You  say  It  took  four  years  to  com- 
pile this  report  from  business  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  made  many  reports  of  this  kind, 
and  yet  the  tensions  In  the  country  cer- 
tainly have  not  diminished  and  the  attitudes, 
if  anything,  are  a  feeling  of  a  lack  of  faith 
that  we're  able  to  do  the  Job. 
Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford : 
No.  I  don't  agree  with  that  hypothesis.  I 
think  actually  some  of  the  brakes  that  we've 
built  into  our  system,  the  check  and  balance 
system,  which  seems  to  be  so  Ineffective  at 
times  over  the  long  run,  have  proved  to  be 
very  sound.  I  think  that  major  changes  are 
necessary  on  occasion  but  I  think  they 
should  be  very  carefully  thought  through.  I 
think  they  should  stand  the  test  of  a  con- 
tinuing desire  over  a  period  of  time.  I  think 
there  Is  a  much  greater  danger  of  taking 
precipitous  action  under  an  emotional  sort 
of  an  atmosphere  than  there  is  in  the  care- 
ful, considered  and,  granted,  slower  method 
of  procedure. 

Question  by  Mr.  Seeger: 
Mr.  Mulford,  in  your  report  that  you  talk 
about  giving  direct  subsidies  to  business  to 
accomplish  some  of  these  social  programs,  I 
think  that's  admirable  because  if  you  see  the 
subsidies  right  out  in  the  budget  then  you 
know  what  the  priorities  are.  Would  you  also 
be  In  favor  of  eliminating  some  of  the  hidden 
subsidies  that  various  parts  of  business  now 
get  to  strengthen  the  tax  base  of  the  country? 
I'm  thinking  of  the  various  tax  gimmicks 
that  certain  industries  enjoy  over  other  busi- 
nesses. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford: 
I  guess  I  haven't  enjoyed  them  as  much. 
Conunent  by  Mr.  Seeger: 
No.  I  don't  think  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor gets  them  as  much  as  the  natural  re- 
sources and  minerals  areas  do. 
Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford: 
Well.   I  think  this  Is  a  serious  question. 
You're  referring  In  this  case  to  the  depletion 
allowance  which  the  oil   Industry  enjoys.  I 
happen  to  be  on  the  board  of  a  principal  oU 
company   and   I   am   very  conscious   of  the 
tremendous  gambles  they  take  In  attempting 
to  develop  additional  sources  of  petroleum, 
of  energy,  which  Is  so  terribly  Important  to 
the  whole  world  and  specifically  Important  to 
our  country.  I  wouldn't  agree  that  they  are 
unjustified  subsidies  so  I  guess  we  come  apEU-t 
a  little  bit  there.  But  let  me  say  this.  I  agree 
fully  with  your  thesis.  I  think  one  of  the 
real  dangers  in  this  country,  one  of  the  real 
unfair  things.  Is  hidden  tax.  I  would  be  very 
much  in  favor  of  making  any  form  of  taxa- 
tion direct  and  obvious  so  the  people  know 
what  they  are  paying. 
Question  by  Mr.  Seeger : 
I'm  thinking  of  the  same  thing  for  sub- 
sidles.    In    other    words.    Instead    of    giving 
someone  a  subsidy  out  the  back  docw  through 
a  favorable  tax  treatment  why  not  give  it  to 
them  out  the  front  door? 
Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford: 
Well.  I  think  generally  speaking  I  would 
agree  with  you.  In  terms  of  Its  practical  ap- 
plication I  do  think  there  are  times  when 
such  a  tax  relief  as  the  Investment  credit 
is  very  much   Justified.  Now  I  don't  know 
whether  you  wotild  consider  that  a  hidden 
subsidy  or  not  but  it  is  a  credit  which  re- 
sounds to  the  advantage  of  the  company  in- 
vesting heavUy  in  new  capital  equipment. 
Question  by  Mr.  Sheldon: 
Mr.  Mulford,  do  you  approve  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's support  of  Lockheed  in  its  finan- 
cial affairs,  and  if  your  company  were  in  a 
position  sinadlar  to  that  of  Lockheed  would 
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you  have  made  a  slmUar  appeal  to  the 
Government?  What  are  the  precedents  here, 
good  or  bad? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford: 

I  honestly  dont  know  that  I  understand 
all  the  aspects  of  that  situation  well  enough 
to  have  a  well  considered  opimon.  Now  I 
don't  mean  to  evade  It.  Generally  speaking 
I  would  say  this,  I  am  opposed  to  govern- 
ment, either  Federal  or  local,  subsidizing  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  the  disadvantage  of  com- 
petitors who  pay  the  full  tote.  To  me  this  U 
a  fundamental  consideration  and  I  think  I 
would  apply  it  to  Lockheed.  However,  there 
were  factors  in  the  Lockheed  situation — 
after  all,  their  business  was  almost  100  per- 
cent with  government — and  whether  in  the 
administration  of  all  the  contracts  that  were 
involved  there  was  a  consistency  and  a  fair- 
ness on  the  part  of  government  I  don't  know. 
I  Just  don't  know  enough  about  the  situation 
In  total. 

Question  by  Mr.  Sheldon: 

Mr.  Mulford.  are  corporations  really  too  big 
and  too  diverse  to  develop  concerted  and 
meaningful  social  welfare  programs  that  are 
anything  more  than  window  dressing? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Mulford: 

I  think  not.  I  think,  of  course,  that  when 
you  talk  about  social  programs  you  have  to 
consider  that  business  Is  a  part — an  Integral 
part — of  society.  It  Isn't  something  separate. 
When  we  talk  about  social  responsibility 
we're  talking  about  not  what  business  does 
In  terms  of  productivity,  but  how  It  does  it. 
and  I  think  this  is  tremendously  important! 
I  think  It  makes  its  greatest  social  contribu- 
tion by  conducting  Itself  constructively  in 
relation  to  the  basic  ethic  of  the  country  in 
the  means  by  which  It  does  its  production 
Job. 

Mr.  Higble: 

I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  our  time  Is  up.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Mulford.  Thank  you.  members  of 
the  press.  Our  guest  has  been  Mr.  Raymond 
H.  Mulford.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Owens- 
Illinois,  Inc.  Correspondents  on  our  panel  In- 
cluded Haynes  Johnson.  Washington  Post; 
Murray  Seeger.  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
Courtney  Sheldon,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. This  Is  Les  Higble  In  Washington. 


CURTIS  CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10,  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Curtis  A.  Christlanson,  who  since  1946 
has  faithfully  and  conscientiously  per- 
formed the  exacting  and  demanding 
duties  of  tally  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  hard  work  of  someone  unseen,  who 
is  loyal  and  dedicated,  can  keep  any  busi- 
ness or  any  enterprise  working  on  an 
even  keel.  Chris  has  been  ever  present, 
doing  his  work  in  a  most  efficient  manner. 
I  have  foimd  him  to  be  one  of  the  best 
informed  and  courteous  men  on  the  Hill. 
On  any  question,  when  asked  for  advice 
or  information,  he  has  given  of  his  time 
freely,  willingly,  and  diligently  to  be  of 
help,  and  always  with  a  smile. 

Like  all  other  Members  I  regret  to 
hear  that  he  will  not  be  with  us  next  year 
and  I  join  in  wishing  him  first,  good 
health,  then  a  happy  and  contented  re- 
tirement. 

We  will  miss  him  greatly. 
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THE   15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
HUNGARIAN  R£VOLUTION 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

1.4  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  GER.\LD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
tlie  15Ui  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  ha.s  come  and  gone  but  it 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  or  unmarked 
The  American  Citlzen.s  Committee  for 
the  Commemoration  of  the  15th  .^nni- 
versarv-  of  the  Hunganan  Revolution  and 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Fed- 
eration observed  the  anniversary  of  this 
heroic  upnsmg  wiUi  a  diimer  at  the 
National  Pre.s.s  Club  Building  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  the  date  when  thousands  of  free- 
dom-loving Hunganans  gave  their  lives 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  oppre.ssor  I  am  privileged  to 
seiTe  as  honorary-  cochairman  of  the 
American  Citizer\s  Committee.  In  that 
capacity.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  splen- 
did work  being  done  by  the  committee 
and  it^  national  chairman.  Representa- 
tive Frank  Horton  of  New  Yoik 

TTie  .^merii-an  Citizen.s  Committee  wa.s 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  moving  tribute 
paid  to  Hungaria.n  Freedom  Fighters  at 
the  anniversary  dinner  last  October  23. 
In  the  aftermath  of  that  observance,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  include  in  the  Con- 
cRESsioN.\L  Record  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  Andras  H  Pogany  national  chair- 
man of  the  Hunganan  Freedom  Fighters 
Federation,  U.S..A  .  and  an  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Guardian  of 
Liberty,  the  semiofficial  publication  of 
the  HungcTian  Freedom  Fighters  World 
Federation,  edited  by  its  cochairman, 
Tibor  Toiias.  The  articles  follow. 
IProm  the  Edmonton  Journal.  Oct.  20.  1971] 

FUEEOOM  Fighter  Pleads — "Moscow.  We 

W.4NT  Only  Self-determination" 

(By  Dr.  Andras  H.  Pogauy) 

Mr.  David  Lawrence  of  the  US  News  and 
World  Report,  in  one  of  his  recent  editorials, 
bluntly  questioned  the  practical  validity  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  he  Is  right  indeed. 

Although  the  Vietnam  War  is  supposedly 
fought  for  the  self-deLerniination  oi  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  the  whole  world  applaud- 
ed the  formation  of  Independent  republics  in 
Africa.  In  Europe  the  freedom  of  small  na- 
tions IS  stii:  Just  a  dream  East-central  and 
Eastern  Europe  Is  ruled  by  a  jingle  dictator- 
ship in  M06C0W. 

Although  the  drive  by  the  Nazi  dictatorship 
of  Hitler  against  those  same  nations  initiated 
the  Second  World  War.  almost  30  years  have 
passed  by  since  the  Russian  domination  of 
that  area  and  no  world  power  has  tried  seri- 
ously to  restore  freedom  to  the  peoples  of 
East-central  and  Eastern  Europe 

Fifteen  years  ago  Hungary  and  her  10- 
mUlton  people  tried  to  do  3«imet.hi:ig  abor^t 
this  lamentable  situation  In  the  heart  of 
Europe.  They  tried  to  put  an  end  to  those 
shamefii!  double  standards  In  international 
relations,  and  to  create  a  reality  out  of  the 
myth  of  .self-determinatic  n  All  thev  asked 
for  Htingary  was  that  which  Is  due  all  peo- 
ples: the  right  to  live  peacefully  and  without 
the  fear  of  foreign  oppression. 

0:i  November  4,  1956,  not  .:  nly  was  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  crushed  by  Soviet 
military  might,  but  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  as  well  The  rest  of  the  world, 
while   voicing  protests,   made  no  serious  ef- 
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fort  to  save  Hungary  from  Russian  oppres- 
sion. 

OPIIflON 

What  about  world  opinion''  Ask-s  Mr  L,aw- 
rence,  with  impressive  sincerity  If  a  long, 
bloody  and  expensive  war  could  t>«  waged  In 
Vietnam  for  protecting  the  people's  rights  to 
.self-determination,  why  should  the  sAme 
right  for  Hungary  and  for  other  oppressed 
peop.es  be  disregarded  ^  Fourteen  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  between  1956  and  1963,  cor- 
roborated the  right  of  self-determination  for 
Hungary,  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  present  authorities  in  Hungary  to  respect 
Hungary's  liberty  and  political  independence. 
In  1966  the  U.S.  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, which  states,  In  part: 

"The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  sub- 
jugation. donUnatlon  and  exploitation  con- 
stitutes a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the  pro- 
motion of  world  peace  and  co-of>eration.  .  .  . 
All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion; by  virtue  of  that  right  they  freely  deter- 
mine their  political  status  and  freely  pursue 
their  economic,  social,  cultural  and  religious 
development.  .  .  ." 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  these  resolutions 
were  completely  disregarded  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  Is  said  that  we  live  In  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion, instead  of  confrontati'jn.  This  may 
well  be.  but  still  It  does  not  change  the  basic 
ImmoraUty  of  present-day  International  rela- 
tions. The  answer  is  not  another  war,  but  a 
persistent  demand  by  the  Free  World  In 
general,  and  the  United  States  in  particular. 
for  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  be 
honored  and  maintained  in  any  dealings 
with  the  Russians. 

The  Soviet  UrUon  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  principle  and  the  right 
to  self-determination.  The  protection  of 
basic  human  rights  should  be  a  condition 
sine  qua  non  of  all  negotiations  concerning 
the  touchy  problem  of  the  European  security 
so  fervently  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites. 

ST  ATI,  S    QT70 

If  the  Russians  want  peace  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  west  on  the  basis  of  the  statxn 
quo.  they  can  have  it  with  the  understand- 
ing ttiat  the  status  quo  means  an  order  of 
the  world  based  on  human  rights  and  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples  as  it  was  con- 
ceived in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  In  the  text  of 
the  Yalta  Conference  and  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter  formally  accepted  but  later 
on,  in  fraudem  legig.  shamelessly  misused 
by  the  victorious  Soviet  Union. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Russians  to  re- 
alize that  without  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  .self-determination,  they  cannot 
hive  a  peaceful  world  and  a  safe  European 
hinterland  "  for  themselves.  It  Is  the  un- 
deniable duty,  obligation  and  self-Interest 
of  the  Western  great  powers,  but  flrst  of  all 
of  the  United  States,  to  demand  this  from 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  price  of  any  negotia- 
tions concprnlng  the  future  security  of  the 
world  8uid  especially  of  Europe. 

They  all  were  signatories  to  the  documents 
above  and  mtsused  by  the  Russians  In  the 
past  25  years.  They  are  ail  responsible  for  the 
present  international  chaos,  and  by  demand- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  the  uricln.il  agreements, 
the  Western  powers  and  the  United  States 
would  only  fulfil  their  tre.ity  obligations  to- 
ward all  oppressed  European  nations. 

In  view  of  the  present  worhl  sltviatlon.  a 
persistent  and  logical  tiemand  mv  have  a 
chance,  with  the  Soviet  Union  facing  an  en- 
tirely different  world  today  than  It  did  In 
1945" 

.A  peaceful  and  safe  Europe  and  a  normal 
relationship  with  the  west  seem  to  be  of 
great  Importance  Ui  them,  and  they  might 
be  willing  to  jjay  a  small  price  for  it  to  tb« 
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West.  If  so.  Hungary  shall  b«  neutral  and 
free  from  foreign  oppression  and  will  be  per- 
mitted— along  with  other  oppres.sed  nations 
— to  choose  their  own  form  of  government. 
For  Hungary  and  all  captive  nations  this  Is 
wliat  self-determination  really  mt«ns  on 
this  Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  the  heroic  Hun- 
garian revolt. 


(From  the   Guardian,   Aug.-Sept.,   1971] 

Retlections   on    a   Tragic   ANKivKRSiRy 

October  23  marks  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  people's  heroic  attempt  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  Communist  dictatorship 
of  the  cruellest  Stalinist  moiUd  and  to  be 
free  of  the  Soviet  Union's  grip. 

That  this  sj>ontaneous  uprising  failed, 
crushed  by  the  most  brutal  use  of  over- 
whelming Soviet  military  power,  or  because 
Hungary  today  may  present  a  superficial  pic- 
ture of  normality — and  even  prosperity  by 
Communist  standards — cannot  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  significance  of  this  tragic 
anniversary. 

For  history  has  an  unending  habit  of  re- 
penting Itself — as  was  shown  when  Czecho- 
slovakia, under  Alexander  Dubcek.  attempted 
at  least  to  liberalise  the  more  oppressive  and 
InefTiclent  aspects  of  Communist  rule  In  1968, 
only  tc  suffer  the  same  fate. 

And  now  In  1971,  the  outside  world  watches 
with  growing  anxiety  as  the  familiar  storm- 
clouds  gather  over  Rumania,  another  East 
European  country  which  has  been  showing 
an  increasing  determination  to  go  her  own 
way. 

Yugoslavia,  the  first  and  only  East  Euro- 
pean nation  to  break  loose  of  the  Kremlin's 
hold,  owes  her  continued  survival  largely 
to  her  vlgUance  and  courage — and  a  happy 
accident  of  geography. 

Now.  however,  the  question  will  always  be 
asked:  Would  Dubcek's  attempt  to  bring 
"Socialism  with  human  face"  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia have  been  stifled  if  the  Soviet  Union 
had  not  been  allowed  to  silence  with  im- 
punity tlie  cry  fur  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity which  rose  from  Hungary  in  1956? 

For  alUiough  the  world  at  large  heard  this 
cry  and  was  stirred  almost  beyond  words 
by  this  small  nation's  heroism,  the  Hungar- 
ians were  left  to  fight  on  alone. 

From  Budapest  tlie  coalition  government 
wlilcli  had  been  set  up  appealed  to  the  United 
Nat  lens  and  the  great  Powers  to  help  defend 
the  new  Hungary's  neutrality. 

But  the  Soviet  Union's  veto  rendered  the 
Security  Council  Impotent,  And  although, 
between  Novemtier,  1956,  and  September. 
1957,  the  UN  passed  14  resolutions  on  the 
'Hungarian  question",  branding  the  Rus- 
sians as  aggressors  and  calling  on  them  to 
withdraw,  all  these  Injunctions  were  totally 
Ignored. 

Seldom,  before  or  since,  have  the  limita- 
tions of  this  world  authority  been  so  piti- 
fully exposed. 

Instead,  at  least  20,000  Hungarians  died, 
elUier  In  the  fighting  against  the  Soviet  forces 
or  in  the  grisly  aftermath  of  executions  and 
other  kirutalltles  which  followed.  whUe  an- 
other 200,000  fled  Into  exUe. 

Did  these  victims  of  Soviet  oppression,  like 
others,  die  in  vain? 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  upris- 
ing approached,  the  distinguished  Spanish 
writer,  Salvador  de  Madarlaga.'  reflected  on 
this  question  and  these  are  his  conclusions: 


•  This  eminent  writer  on  tiUemRtlonal  af- 
fairs has  lived  In  exile  since  France  came  to 
power  following  the  .Spanish  Civil  War  more 
than  3"  years  ago  Formerly  he  was  his  coun- 
try's Minister  of  Education  and  Justice  and, 
from  19^1  38  Its  c^lef  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  UN's  predecessor  While  In 
exile  he  has  al.so  held  university  poat»  in 
Mexico  and  Britain. 
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Was  It  for  this?  The  question  rtses  like  a 
ghost  on  the  battlefield  of  the  soul  It  is  a 
terrible  question,  and  the  most  shaking,  in- 
deed paralysing,  that  can   be  rai.sed 

Was  it  for  this  that  those  splendid  young- 
sters died  in  Budapest  In  1956?  Was  It  in 
order  that  another  set  of  splendid  youngsters 
should  die  in  Prague  In  1968?  Will  a  third 
wave  of  splendid  youngsters  die  in  Bucharest 
In  1971?  Was  it  for  this? 

Who  would  dare  answer  such  a  forbidding 
question  at  85?  Handling  ideas. — good  and 
evil,  better  or  worse,  useful  or  useless,  sterile 
or  fertile — In  the  quiet  of  a  comfortable  study 
can  hardly  be  equated  with  thinking  on  such 
things  while  facing  a  machine-gun.  or  lying 
under  the  wheels  of  a  tank  under  the  win- 
dows of  one's  home?  Can  a  man,  young  or  old, 
shuffle  ideas  like  packs  of  cards  at  the  time 
when  he  has  taken  his  life  In  his  hands  and 
Is  shouting  his  last  breath  out  in  a  vociferous 
cry:  "Down  with  tyranny". 

You  say:  That  youngster  who.se  very  last 
breath  shouted:  "Down  with  tyranny"  was 
not  uttering  a  conclusion  he  had  arrived 
at  there  and  then.  He  was  carrying  out  a 
decision  he  had  taken  long  before,  after  ex- 
amining the  facts,  and  feeling  that  he  was 
determined  to  die  fighting  rather  than  to 
live  on  his  knees. 

And  who  would  deny  that?  But  I  doubt 
even  If  that  Is  the  end  of  the  matter. 

I  suspect  that  beyond  and  below,  or  pos- 
sibly above,  that  analysis  of  the  mind,  that 
conclusion  and  that  decision  take  on  the 
look  of  forms  of  life  whose  neat  shapie.  both 
in  themselves  and  In  their  relations,  suggests 
a  mechanical  perfection  rather  than  that 
perfectly-fitting  Imperfection  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  life. 

I  suspect  that  they  are  all  the  end  rather 
than  the  l>eginnlng  of  a  resolve  wliich. 
rather  than  a  conclusion,  suggests  a  mood, 
a  posture  of  the  self.  .And  In  that  posture 
there  Is  a  part  of  determination  and  a  part 
of  inability  or  impossibility  to  accept  what 
life  brings  at  that  hour 

The  soul  says:  "Rather  die  than  that"  be- 
cause first  it  has  said,  "never  tliat." 

And  this.  I  find,  solves  our  problem:  How 
to  answer  our  terrible  question  It  presents 
us  with  an  answer  bom  not  in  the  brain 
of  the  observer,  but  found  by  him  in  nature. 
To  the  question:  Was  It  for  this?  we  answer, 
"No." 

But  this  answer,  as  we  find  11  lu  the  streets 
and  squares  of  Budapest  and  Prague,  li.  more 
general  than  it  seems  at  first. 

It  actually  says  "No."  It  was  not  for  this. 
nor  was  it  for  that  nor  ior  anything  elbe 
It  Just  was  The  youngsters  of  Budapest  and 
Prague  fought  and  died  because  death  was 
the  shape  of  their  Ufe  at  ttiat  hour. 

But  did  they  die  in  vain?  Nothing  that 
happens  does  so  In  vain.  Ljfe  is  not  a  chain 
of  useful  actions,  each  Justified  by  the  next 

tJfs  is  i'.6  own  Jusufication  at  the  time  it 
happens,  and  so  is  death,  as  the  part  of  life 
which  it  is 

The  body  of  Jan  Palach  (the  Prague  stu- 
dent who  burned  himself  to  death  in  protest 
against  the  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia! IS  not  burning  in  order  to  illumine 
the  ugliness  of  the  Husak  regime  Yet  it 
does  illumine  it. 

And  if,  tomorrow.  Us  light  falls  on  a  free 
Eastern  Europe,  Palach  wUl  not  iiave  died 
in  order  to  bring  it  about  But  the  fact  that 
he  Ut  the  sky  with  truth  over  a  Prague  shak- 
ing with  Soviet  tanks  will  have  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  liberation  of  Russia's  vic- 
tims and  of  KussU  herself. 

It  was  not  ensentlaUy.  thwiefore,  to  free 
Hungary  tliat  the  young  Hungarians  fought 
in  1956  It  was  to  Im  then»elve«,  even  to 
«>•  death  of  themselvoa. 


And  so  we  see  that  no  country  can  be 
truly  free  whose  sons  are  not  ready  to  stand 
by  what  they  are.  It  is  not  what  we  say,  not 
even  wliat  we  do — ^but  what  we  are  that 
makes  history. 

In  1956  in  Budapest,  men  were.  And  be- 
cause they  were,  they  are  and  they  will  be 
forevermcM*. 


A  CURE  FOR  HEROIN  ADDICTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  day  across  the  United  States, 
lieroin  exacts  a  cruel  toll  in  human  mis- 
ery and  suffering.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our 
citizens  have  been  entrapped  by  this  ad- 
dictive murderer  These  addicts  pay  over 
$400  million  each  year  for  Uie  right  to 
slioot  this  drug  into  their  bloodstream. 
They  pay  to  be  slowly  alienated  from 
and  outlawed  from  society. 

The  cost  of  heroin  is  not  restricted  to 
terms  of  human  suffering  for  the  addict 
and  his  loved  ones.  It  reaches  out  and 
touches  each  one  of  us  no  matter  how 
remote  or  distant.  Crimes  which  are 
caused  or  related  to  the  need  to  purchase 
drugs  cost  our  societ.v  as  much  as  $3 '2 
billion  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  growing  figures 
demonstrate  conclu-sively  that  heroin  ad- 
diction is  truly  a  problem  of  national  di- 
mensions. President  Nixon  recognized 
tlii-s  only  last  June  when  he  declared  thi.s 
situation  to  be  a  national  emergency. 

I  share  the.se  sentiments  and  therefore 
stand  to  introduce  today  legislation  to 
promote  research  and  development  of  a 
cure  for  addiction  to  heroin.  This  bill 
would  allocate  $50  million  toward  this 
goal. 

By  way  of  contrast  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  point  out  that  at  present  a  mere  S2 
million  IS  beuig  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment toward  this  end.  At  the  same 
time,  almost  200  times  tliat  amount  is 
spent  treating  Uie  effects  of  addiction 
in  the  form  of  hospitalization,  incarcera- 
tion  and   rehabilitation. 

I  propose  that  it  is  high  time  we  begin 
attacking  this  problem  at  its  roots  rather 
than  concentrating  on  its  effects.  The 
research  money  now  available  is  outra- 
geou,sly  inadequate.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  .scientists  have  termed  our  un- 
derstanding of  addiction  as  primitive.  In- 
deed, the  recidivism  rate,  the  number  of 
itsers  who  return  to  heroin  after  treat- 
ment, proves  It 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  contains  a 
sensible  method  to  appropriate  research 
money  in  order  that  it  may  produce  op- 
timum benefits.  It  stipulates  tliat  the 
Federal  Government  wiU  pay  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  all  drug  related  re- 
search   initiated    by    private    industry. 


These  grants  would  be  repaid  should  the 
drug  eventually  become  marketable  and 
show  a  profit. 

In  this  way  we  can  bring  the  best  quali- 
fied and  experienced  drug  researchers  of 
private  industry  to  bear  on  this  desperate 
problem.  Efficiency  of  time  and  money 
demands  that  we  utilize  the  talents  and 
facilities  of  our  drug  industry  rather 
than  trying  to  develop  an  independent 
governmental  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains  the 
necessary  provisions  to  stimulate  the  ma- 
chinery of  private  industry  toward  a  cure 
for  heroin.  Till  now  they  have  hesitated 
because  of  the  slim  chances  of  success 
and  in  turn  profit.  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Government  incur  the  financial  risk 
because  in  the  final  anab''sis  it  is  the 
Government  and  her  jjeople  who  have 
the  most  to  lose  imless  a  cure  is  dis- 
covered. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
only  last  June  this  Government  failed  to 
allocate  funds  for  this  kind  of  research. 
It  was  and  remains  a  tragic  mistake — a 
mistake  that  this  legislation  can  rectify. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  MURRAY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TCNNTSSEI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker, 
certainly  we  were  all  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  recent  passing  of  our  beloved  col- 
league and  friend,  former  Representa- 
tive Tom  Murray  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  who 
for  24  years  represented  the  Sevent.'i 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee — 
and  I  want  to  join  other  colleagues  in 
paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  record  of  public  service. 

I  served  with  Tom  Murray  m  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years,  and  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  representative 
of  the  people  and  the  public  interest. 

He  represented  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation  faithfully  and  well. 

Tom  Murray  was  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  contributed  much  to  constrtictive 
legislation  in  this  field. 

He  was  a  strong  Democrat,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  his  vote  on  a  certain  issue 
was  challenged,  he  said : 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  was  named  for  tlie 
greatest   Democrat   of   all    Thomas  Jefferson. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Murray  was  a  teach- 
er, attorney,  soldier,  district  attorney 
general,  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Po.st  Office  Department 
in  WEishington 

He  was  elected  to  the  78th  Congress  in 
1943  and  served  until  his  retirement  in 
1967. 

My  wife  Ann  joins  me  in  this  expres- 
sion of  our  deepest  and  most  smcere 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  Murray 
family. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
NEEDED 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  months  ago  I  joined  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
Pryor  >  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  House  Committee  on  Aging, 
a  committee  charged  with  the  special 
responsibility  of  studying  the  complex 
problems  of  aging  and  suggesting  appro- 
priate legislative  remedies  to  this  body. 

This  afternoon  I  am  expanding  my 
structural  efforts  in  this  area  and  am 
introducing  legislation  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Aging.  Under  the  terms 
of  my  proposal  this  committee  would  be 
composed  of  22  Members,  half  from  the 
House  and  half  from  the  Senate.  It  would 
be  given  the  special  responsibility  of  re- 
viewing the  problems  of  older  Americans, 
analyzing  these  problems  in  terms  amen- 
able to  legislative  action,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  target  bills  de- 
signed to  focus  the  instrumentalities  of 
government  upon  the  resolvable  prob- 
lems of  aging. 

I  am  taking  this  broad-based  approach 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  Congress  with 
a  means  by  which  it  can  center  the  wide 
ranging  and  cumbersome  machinery  of 
the  legislative  branch  on  the  whole  area 
of  aging,  an  axe&  of  such  breadth  that  it 
encompasses  approximately  20  million 
Americans.  The  magnitude  of  this  num- 
ber and  its  implications  for  our  society 
become  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that 
in  1930,  there  were  only  7  million  persons 
in  this  category,  and  it  is  recognized  that 
only  one-fourth  of  the  nations  in  the 
world  have  a  population  as  large  as  that 
of  our  elderly.  In  fact,  of  the  more  than 
100  so-called  Western  nations,  only  16 
have  as  many  as  20  million  people  in 
their  entire  population. 

To  deal  effectively  with  the  immense 
problems  of  the  aging  will  take  the  care- 
ful coordination  of  public  and  private 
resources  and  a  dedication  to  the  task 
ahead  similar  to  that  demonstrated  in 
this  Nation's  drive  to  put  a  man  mi  the 
moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  rec- 
ognized the  immensity  and  the  range  of 
the  problems  accompanying  aging  by 
establishing  a  Special  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  This  special  committee  will 
operate  as  a  part  of  the  E>omestic  Coun- 
cil and  will  be  the  means  by  which  the 
executive  branch  will  coalesce  its  far 
flung  and  fragmented  programs  that  deal 
with  aging.  Not  only  should  the  Presi- 
dent be  commended  on  his  initiative. 
Congress  should  follow  suit  and  set  its 
legislative  house  in  order  so  that  the 
legislative  branch  can  join  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  a  full  scale  and  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  critical  problems 
of  aging.  Barring  such  an  approach,  the 
problems  of  20  million  Americans  will 
probably  continue  to  be  denied  the  at- 
tention or  the  action  they  deserve. 

For  mlUions  of  Americans,  growing  old 
means  a  time  of  isolation  and  economic 
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deprivation.  Fully  one-fourth  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  live  below  the  poverty  line — 
that  is  5  million  people.  An  additional 
5  million  live  below  the  near  poverty  line. 
For  the  average  working  man,  growing 
old  and  retiring  means  that  he  stands 
a  50-50  chance  of  becoming  poor  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  This  is  no  reward 
for  his  contribution  to  the  American 
dream  and  a  lifetime  of  sweat  and  toil. 
If  our  society  does  not  collect  its  wits 
and  solve  the  resolvable  problems  of  ag- 
ing. It  will  have  no  one  to  blame  and  no- 
where to  turn  for  an  excuse,  for  there 
will  be  no  excuse. 


PUBLIC    INFORMATION    AND    GOV- 
ERNMENTAL PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
formation function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today  is  of  increasing  impor- 
tance because  of  the  thousands  of  fed- 
erally funded  programs  that  affects  the 
lives  of  every  American.  Information 
about  these  programs,  often  administered 
at  the  State  or  local  governmental  levels, 
is  of  vital  concern  to  the  public  and  the 
Congress. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee will  conduct  extensive  hearings  into 
the  policies  and  practices  of  Government 
information  efforts  being  carried  on  by 
executive  departments  and  agencies  early 
next  year.  These  hearings  will  include  a 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552"  as  well 
as  other  related  subject  areas. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  tin  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  from  the  October,  1971  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  entitled  "Neither  Pin- 
kertons  Nor  Publicity  Men."  The  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Rosapepe, 
currently  on  the  administrative  staff  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Wash- 
ington. The  article  provides  much  useful 
information  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  public  information  activities  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  discusses 
the  impact  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  since  it  took  effect  on  July  4, 
1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Rosa- 
pepe's  article  at  this  point  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

NEn-HEK    PiNKERTON'S    NOB    PuBLICITT    MeN 

(By  Joseph  S.  Roeapepe) 
(Note. —  Joseph  S.  Rosapepe  is  on  the  ad- 
tniniatrative  staff  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Washington,  D.C.) 

At  first  glance.  It  seems  to  be  against  the 
law  to  practice  public  relations  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Federal  law  doesnt  explicitly  say  public 
relations  Is  Illegal.  Nor  does  It  mention  pub- 
lic relations  as  such.  What  It  does  say — and 
has  said  since  October  23,  1913 — la 
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Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  a  publicity  expert  unless  specifically  ap. 
proprlated  for  that  purpose  " 

This  Is  the  way  Section  3107  of  Title  V  of 
the  U.S.  Code  reads  today.  Since,  in  the  le.xl- 
con  of  most  laymen,  publicity  experts  and 
public  relations  men  are  one  and  the  same, 
you  may  tlnd  public  relations  officers  In  state 
and  municipal  agencies,  but  not  one  Ir  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  since  Uncle 
Sam,  like  everyone  else,  needs  public  under- 
standing and  public  acceptance  for  his  pro- 
grams— whether  they  come  out  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  Judicial  bratich— he  has 
people  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  In  both 
the  military  and  the  civilian  unius.  these 
people  are  called  information  officers,  public 
affairs  officers,  communications  officers,  press 
secretaries -anything  but  public  relations 
men 

Before  getting  to  the  problem  of  the  Gov- 
ernment information  man  and  what  can  be 
done  about  him,  lets  review  the  Plnkerton 
dilemma  caused  by  another  law  enacted  by 
our  Senators  and  Representatives. 

While  Section  3107  of  the  U.S.  Code  refers 
to  publicity  men,  the  section  Immediately 
following.  Section  3108,  has  said  since  March 
3,  1893: 

"An  Individual  employed  by  the  Plnkerton 
Detective  Agency,  or  similar  organization, 
may  not  he  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  government  of  tha 
District  of  Columbia." 

The  Plnkertons.  It  seems,  acquired  a  bad 
reputation  back  In  the  days  of  labor  wars, 
and  taxpayers'  money  was  not  to  be  used  to 
break  strikes.  But  the  law  still  mentions 
them  by  name,  and  always  in  the  paragrapU 
right  after  the  one  dealing  with  publicity 
men. 

Despite  section  3107.  however,  some  branch 
of  Government  has  periodically  complained 
that  taxftayers'  money  was  being  used  to  In- 
fluence the  public.  Yet  In  1966  Congress  en- 
acted, and  the  President  signed,  a  so-called 
Freedom  of  Information  law,  which  requires 
Government  agencies  to  give  the  public  more 
Information  about  their  actions  than  ever 
before.  This  law,  promoted  by  editors  and 
publishers,  was  signed  on  July  4,  1966,  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  repeatedly 
had  been  accused  by  the  press  of  keeping  too 
many  things  secret  too  long. 

The  POI  law  was  paissed  by  heavy  majori- 
ties, since  it  was  in  a  class  with  motherhood 
and  apple  pie,  by  the  legislators  who,  at  the 
same  time,  advocated  cutting  down  the  num- 
ber of  Information  men  and  the  c(xnpensa- 
tlon  they  could  be  paid. 

The  question  remains:  how  did  this  situ- 
ation come  about,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it — not  only  in  the  interest  of  trained 
and  dedicated  information  men  In  or  out  of 
government,  but  in  the  real  public  Interest. 
Any  course  of  action  leading  to  change  in 
the  status  quo  calls  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  how  the  situation  arose  in  the  first 
place.  Digging  Into  the  history  of  the  past 
60  years  reveals  continually  recurring  criti- 
cism of,  and  opposition  to,  public  relatlODa 
In  Government. 

Contrary  to  the  feelings  of  some  public 
Information  officers  that  Congress  iniuktely 
opposes  public  relations  and  those  who  prac- 
tice it,  the  reality  is  altogether  different.  A 
little  probing  Into  the  legislative  history  of 
attempts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  funds 
used  to  Inform  the  public  shows  that  the 
objection  has  not  been  agaliut  the  pubUcist, 
but  against  the  information  he  was  dis- 
seminating. 

In  other  words,  the  situation  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  legend  of  tbe  Persian  rulers 
who  lopped  off  the  heads  of  emissaries  who 
brought  bad  news.  Prom  Repreeentatlve 
Prank  Mondell  (Wyoming)  In  1910  to  Sena- 
tor WiUlam  Pulbrlght  (Arkansas)  In  1970, 
the  pattern  has  been  very  much  the  same, 
some  oteerrart  aay.  Wblle  these  leflslAtors 
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objected  to  the  policies  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive, they  vented  their  dl.ssatisfactloii  toward 
the  public  relations  men  a'ho  were  Informing 
the  public  aljout  policies  the  legrlsiators 
opposed . 

Congressman  Mondell.  In  his  day.  objected 
to  the  powerful  Forest  Service's  attempt  to 
preserve  the  lush  forests  of  the  West  from 
commercial  utilization  but  he  took  It  out 
on  the  Service's  press  bureau.  Senator  Ful- 
bright,  frustrated  by  the  continuing  war  in 
Vietnam,  made  four  speeches  In  four  days 
against  the  Information  activities  of  the 
Army.  Na^T-  Air  Force,  and  Marines.  His 
comments  were  followed  by  his  book,  The 
Pentagon   Propaganda   Machine 

On  February  i,  1910.  Mr  Mondell  took  up 
most  of  the  afternoon  assailing  the  Forest 
Service  for  Its  "scandalously  extravagant 
use"  of  Government  money  to  engage  In 
propaganda  work  through  newspapers  and 
magazines  He  attacked  the  press  bureati  of 
the  Service  for  spending  $87,000  to  send  out 
"thousands  and  thousands"  of  bulletins  to  a 
mailing  list  of  750.000  with  allegedly  self- 
laudatory  material 

By  February  1913.  the  anti-publicity  feel- 
ing again  began  to  build  up  in  Congress  Tlie 
l-ssue  arose  when  Representative  James  R 
Mann  (Illinois),  urged  that  funds  be  pro- 
vided for  wider  distribution  of  certain  bulle- 
tins by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  urging  wider  dissemination,  Mann  said 
the  PHS  wa'^ 

"Issuing  some  bulletins  of  popular  value,  in 
a  language  which  the  ordinary  person  can 
understand,  bulletins  of  great  service,  which 
ought  to  be  rather  widely  distributed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  disease  and  telling  peo- 
ple how  to  maintain  better  sanitary  condi- 
tions " 

When  Mann  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  $190,000  item  supplying  the  funds.  Repre- 
sentative Harvey  Helm  (Kentucky)  countered 
with  another  amendment  which  said,  "No 
part  of  this  sum  of  money  shall  be  expended 
for  the  printing  of  any  matter  not  authorized 
by  law."  The  Issue  brought  forth  an  angry 
torrent  from  Mr.  Helm  similar  to  the  force 
of  Senator  Pulbrlght's  comments  against  the 
Pentagon.  Said  Helm: 

"I  have  a  suspicion  that  well -nigh  atiK>unts 
to  a  conviction  that  this  sum  of  money  can 
be  used  by  way  of  employing  a  press  bureau 
or  a  press  agency  to  promulgate  or  scatter 
abroad  the  views  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  on 
any  particular  legislation  affecting  the  War 
Department. 

"I  hold  In  my  hand  a  pamphlet  .  .  .  entitled 
"Three  years  enlistment  for  the  Army".  ...  If 
the  War  Department  favors  an  Army  of  600,- 
000  men,  it  can  use  this  $190,000  for  .  .  . 
promoting  the  scheme.  If  \tie  Navy  wants  to 
create  sentiment  throughout  the  country  for 
big  navies  ...  it  can  do  the  same  thing. 

"These  enormous  sums  of  money  for  print- 
ing and  publications  ...  are  sometimes  used 
...  to  create  sentiment  In  favor  of  big  navies 
and  big  armies,  but  it  is  significant  that  mwe 
is  seen  In  print  about  the  time  an  Army  or 
Navy  appropriation  is  urKler  consideration." 

Seven  months  later,  on  October  9,  1913. 
during  a  debate  on  an  appropriations  bill  for 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Rep- 
resentative Frederick  H.  Gillette  (Massachu- 
.setts)  submitted  a  •'publicity  expert"  amend- 
ment: 

"No  money  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  be  used  for  the  compensation 
of  any  publicity  expert  unless  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose." 

Gillette  explained  that  he  was  impelled  to 
submit  hUs  amendment  because  of  a  circular 
l-«ued  by  the  CivU  Service  Commission  an- 
nouncing an  examination  for  a  "Publicity 
Expert— Male"  for  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
lii  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Congressman  John  J.  Fitzgerald  (New 
York),  who  also  had  been  concerned  about 
the  press  bureau  In  the  Forest  Service,  and 
t^ongressman     Ashbury     F.     Lever     (Sooth 
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Carolina)  Joined  with  others  In  the  1913 
debate. 

On,LETTX  The  different  dep>artment5  .  . 
certainly  are  not  very  modest  in  finding  men 
and  means  to  put  before  the  country  in  the 
press  the  duties  and  purpose  of  their  ad- 
ministration I  think  they  can  do  so  without 
the  employment  of  a  man  like  this,  who  Is 
avowedly  simply  a  press  agent  ...  In  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  department,  anvthlng 
which  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
certainly  finds  its  way  into  the  press 

Fttzgerald  I  should  be  verv  much  sur- 
prised at  any  attempt  to  employ  what  is 
known  a^  a  publicity  agent  In  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government 

LrvER  I  take  it  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  not  object  to  a  department 
employing  experts  or  editorial  writers  for  the 
purpose  of  making  our  farm  bulletins  more 
readable  to  the  public 

Fitzgerald  TTiat  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  My  purpose  is  that  no  service 

should  employ  a  man  whose  duty  is  to  pre- 
pare press  matter  in  order  to  extol  the 
work  of  the  service  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. That  will  be  best  advertised  by  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  work  Is  performed 

Lever  But  I  do  believe  we  ought  to  have 
men  In  the  various  departments  to  make 
available  the  work  of  those  departments  so 
as  Jo  reach  the  mind  of  the  average  reader 

FrrzcERAU).  If  they  are  competent  to  do 
their  work,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
about  It  in  jflain,  ordinary  English 

Not  until  34  years  later  was  a  serious 
lnve.stlgation  made  again  of  the  number  and 
activities  of  Information  men  In  government 
That  was  In  1947.  In  January.  Representative 
William  J.  Miller  (Connecticut)  introduced 
a  resolution  to  set  up  a  nine-man  commit- 
tee "to  study  the  operations  and  workings 
of  people  engaged  In  the  Federal  agencies  to 
turn  out  so-caUed  propaganda  "  Miller  at- 
tacked the  "wasting  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  perhaps  even  millions,  of  dollars 
each  year  by  the  executive  departments  of 
our  Government  In  publishing,  under  the 
guise  of  reports,  pure  propaganda  documents. 

It  soon  became  clear  that,  once  again,  pub- 
licity was  not  the  real  target.  In  Millers  case 
It  was  the  Federal  Housing  Administration- 
"Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
right  now  to  popularize  certain  provisions 
of  the  Wagner-Ell ender-Taft  Bill;  to  popu- 
larize the  work  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration." When  taken  to  task  by  Rep- 
resentative John  McCormack  (Massachu- 
setts), later  Speaker  of  the  Hotise,  MUler 
admitted  he  was  opposed  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  And.  when  McCormack 
asked  Miller  to  define  "propaganda,  "  the  Con- 
necticut Congressman  said: 

'"What  I  mean  by  propaganda  are  those 
things  that  come  out  with  expensive  litho- 
graphed Illustrations,  glamorizing  housing 
projects   in   Podunk   or   Turkey  Hollow." 

After  criticizing  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, War  Assets  Administration,  Veterans 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Miller  attempted  to  balance  his  views: 

"Let  me  make  it  abundantly  plain  that 
I  am  not  attacking  the  theory  that  Govern- 
ment needs  Information  specialists  to  help 
the  radio  and  press  get  the  facts.  Nor  am 
I  crlticlEing  press  and  radio  for  utilizing 
such  services.  Beyond  any  doubt  there  is  a 
need  in  Washington  for  a  limited  number  of 
such  Information  specialists." 

To  determine  the  number  of  publicists 
needed,  in  May  of  "47  Congress  set  up  a  Sub- 
commlttee-to-Investlgate  Publicity  and 
Propaganda  In  the  Executive  Agencies. 
headed  by  Representative  Forest  A.  Harness 
(Indiana) . 

During  a  debate  on  tax  reduction,  in  July, 
Congressman  Harness  reported  on  his  com- 
mittee's work  by  exhibiting  a  pile  of  govern- 
ment releases  received  by  one  newspaper  dur- 
ing a  single  week.  Harness  said,  "It  Is  ap- 
parent .  .  .  that  the  publicity  output  of  the 
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Federal  agencies  Is  tremendotis.'"  and  then 
added : 

""The  highest  priced  publicity  staff  In  the 
world,  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
ts  swamping  newspaper  offices  with  an  un- 
precedented flood  of  news  releases.  Some  of 
this  material,  of  course,  contains  useful  In- 
formation. But  a  lot  of  it  also  is  sheet  prop- 
aganda designed  to  Influence  public  think- 
ing and  to  bring  pressure  on  Congress.  And 
much  of  it  IS  Ju.st  pure  'hog  wash."" 

"It  took  money  to  prepare  this  material  — 
a  surprising  amount  of  money.  The  latest 
available  estimates  place  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  publicity  purposes  at  about  $75.- 
000.000  a  year  And  it  was  estimated  that 
around  45.000  Federal  employees  were  en- 
gaged either  part  time  or  luil  time  in  the 
preparation  of  publicity  material:  and,  I 
might  say  here,  this  Is  typical  of  a  lot  of 
New  Deal  spending  ■■ 

Harness  attacked  the  '"ever-Increasing 
tendency  of  the  Federal  agencies  ...  to  mis- 
use the  funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  them,  to  propagandize  people  to  bring 
pressure  ufKin  Congress  for  the  passage  of 
specialized  legislation."  He  listed  the  "propa- 
ganda' activities  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Social  Security  Board  "in  be- 
ha.lt  of  socialized  medicine  ";  efforts  of  the 
■War  Department  "in  advocacy  of  universal 
military  training ':  work  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  in  "propagandizing  against  re- 
ductions in  appropriations":  and  finally  "the 
propaganda  of  the  State  Department  in  fa- 
vor of  the  so-called  Marshall  Plan  for  the 
rehabUltatlon  of  Europe."' 

When  Harness  completed  his  report.  Rep- 
resentative Harold  D.  Oooley  (North  Caro- 
lina) expressed  the  reaction  of  other  Con- 
gressmen when  he  said:  ""My  recollection  is 
we  have  a  law  which  makes  it  unlawful  for 
a  Government  official  or  for  a  person  on  the 
Government  payroll  to  use  the  services  and 
the  time  of  the  Government  in  propaganda 
activities."" 

Cooley  was  referring  to  Section  201  (now 
Section  1913)  of  Title  18  of  the  VB.  Code 
which  says,  "No  part  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  an  enactment  of  Congress  shall  . 
be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service""  Intended  to  Influence  a 
member  of  Congress  to  favor  or  oppose  legis- 
lation. 

In  1948  Representative  Frank  R  Havenner 
(California)  cited  a  complaint  made  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  "the  War  Department, 
its  personnel,  and  civilian  employees"  en- 
gaged in  propaganda  "In  support  of  univer- 
sal military  training,"  but  no  action  had 
come  from  the  Justice  Department. 

By  1949  the  government  Information  man 
again  was  in  the  middle  as  the  result  of  a 
report  by  the  Hoover  CommisBlon  dealing 
with  "self-serving  propaganda  emanating 
from  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government" 

Asserting  that  the  old  law  of  913  prohibit- 
ing payment  to  ""publicity  ejqjerts""  obviously 
■was  not  effective,  the  Hoover  Commission 
focused  on  the  1919  law  (Section  201)  in 
which  Congress  had  specifically  constituted 
It  a  criminal  offense  to  use  appropriations  to 
pay  for  personal  services  to  influence  mem- 
bers of  (Congress  to  favor  or  to  oppose  legis- 
lation. 

The  Washington  Sfar,  commenting  on  the 
Hoover  Commission  Report,  said  "Some 
agencies  ...  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
difference  between  objective  publicity  and 
bureaucratic  propaganda."  "IRie  editorial  sug- 
gested. "The  best  curb  on  biased  Federal 
publicity  is  unbiased  congressional  publicity 
exposing  bureaucratic  propagandizing  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  occurs." 

A  serious  threat  to  the  function  of  public 
information  in  Government  arose  In  June 
1951  when  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  (Virginia) 
proposed  that  Government  expendittires  for 
publicity  be  cut. 

Byrd  reviewed  the  history  of  "abuses"  la 
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Government  propaganda,  quoting  a  r^ort  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  which  add  that 
"employment  ot  publicity  experts  is  forbid- 
den .  .  publicity  experts  are  .  .  .  appointed 
under  other  dealgnAtlons  and  one  of  the  re- 
sults has  been  an  Increasing  Hood  of  press 
releases." 

To  "correct  the  abuses"  once  and  for  all, 
Byrd.  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher, 
stated  specifically  that  he  intended  to  limit: 
"(1)  functions  performed  by  a  person 
designated  as  an  information  specialist,  In- 
formation and  editorial  specialist,  publica- 
tions and  Information  coordinator,  press  rela- 
tions ofiBcer  or  counsel,  photographer,  radio 
expert,  television  expert,  motion  picture  ex- 
pert, or  publicity  expert,  or  designated  by 
any  similar  title,  or 

"(2)  functions  performed  by  persons  who 
assisted  persons  performing  the  functions 
described  in  (1)  in  drafting,  preparing,  edit- 
ing, typing,  duplicating,  or  disseminating 
public  Information  publications  or  releases, 
radio  or  television  scripts,  magazine  articles, 
photographs,  motion  pictures,  and  similar 
material." 

Although  Byrd  acknowledged  the  need  for 
Government  Information,  he  claimed  that  the 
"reduction  would  not  In  any  way  affect  the 
legitimate  effort  of  agencies  in  disseminat- 
ing information."  Yet  in  urging  enactment 
of  his  amendment,  the  Senator  revealed  that 
his  concern  was  not  merely  publicity,  but  the 
publicizing  of  "political  programs  such  as  the 
Brannan  (farm  subsidy)  plan." 

During  the  debate.  Senator  Clinton  Ander- 
son (New  Mexico),  who  had  been  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  questioning  the  Byrd 
proposal,  defended  the  information  men  at 
the  land  grant  colleges  and  said  the  Depart- 
ment "carries  to  the  farmer  himself  the 
actual  information  which  the  farmer  re- 
quires." 

"Many  Senators  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment  are  partially  motivated  by  con- 
fusion over  the  use  of  the  word  publicity,' 
and  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  extent  to 
which  funds  allotted  go  into  publicity  ac- 
tivities as  such  ...  in  contrast  to  general 
activities  ...  In  the  field  of  education  and 
instruction." 

Byrd's  amendment  passed  the  Senate  60- 
10,  but  died  when  It  failed  to  get  approval 
in  the  Senate-House  Conference  Committee. 

The  debate  on  the  Byrd  amendment,  how- 
ever, had  brought  out  the  need  for  informa- 
tion officers,  while  clearly  revealing  the  varied 
agencies  and  specific  administration  policies. 

Senator  Homer  Pergtison  (Michigan)  re- 
ferred to  a  Senate  report  which  said  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  "to  curtail  dis- 
semination of  information"  by  the  FBI,  CAA. 
Imjnigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  or  the  Coast  suid 
Geodetic  Survey,  but  "to  cut  down  the  flood 
of  publicity  releases." 

Senator  Blair  Moody  (Michigan),  the  only 
working  newsman  in  the  Senate  at  the  time, 
said: 

"It  would  be  very,  very  bad  business  to 
chop  away,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  very  small 
amount  of  money,  those  men  whose  respon- 
sibility It  Is  to  keep  the  channels  of  Informa- 
tion open.  ...  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  provide  adequate 
Information  without  having  information  of- 
ficers to  attend  to  It." 

During  the  next  two  decades  attention 
shifted  away  from  Government  information 
officers  and  "propaganda,"  and  moved  to 
the  broader  issue  of  "freedom  of  Informa- 
tion," a  phrase  which  was  first  used  by  Her- 
bert Brucker  of  the  Hartford  (Connecticut) 
Courant. 

In  1955  freshman  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia John  E.  Moss  hit  a  stone  wall  in  try- 
ing to  get  some  Information  troai  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  The  episode  resulted  eventually 
in  the  setting  up  of  a  subcommittee  on 
Government  information  (of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations)  with 
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Moss  as  chairman.  After  12  years  of  work, 
scores  of  hearings,  hundreds  of  Interviews, 
and  thousands  of  speeches  to  gain  public 
and  press  support,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  was  passed. 

In  the  Senate  a  parallel  effort  was  initiated 
by  the  late  Senator  Tom  Hennings  (Mis- 
souri) ,  and  then  continued  by  his  successor. 
Senator  Eklward  V.  Long.  The  new  law  super- 
seded the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946.  which  was  supposed  to  accomplish 
the  same  goals.  Experience  had  shown  that 
legal  language  permitting  "secrecy  In  the 
public  interest."  and  giving  information  only 
to  "persons  properly  and  directly  concerned." 
or  releasing  it  for  good  cause  found"  had 
been  used  to  withhold  information  from  the 
public. 

The  1966  l.%w  shifted  the  burden  of  proof 
to  the  Government,  requiring  officials  to 
come  up  with  a  legal  basis  for  withholding 
information.  It  also  established  a  formal  ap- 
peals procedure  and  provided  for  Judicial  re- 
view. 

Samuel  J.  Archibald,  staff  director  of  the 
subcommittee  from  Its  Inception  in  1955 
until  passage  of  the  Act  In  1966  and  now 
head  of  the  University  of  Missouri  POI  Cen- 
ter, says  the  mere  threat  of  a  suit  influences 
Government  agencies  to  take  a  second  look 
at  their  information  practices,  and  ofte.i  re- 
sults in  disclosure. 

This  was  confirmed  by  Robert  L.  Saloschin, 
head  of  a  Justice  Department  unit  set  up  to 
coordinate  Federal  response  to  the  POI  Act. 
"The  act  is  having  a  real  eflect  on  Govern- 
ment. '  Saloschin  says.  The  Justice  unit  han- 
dles cases  based  on  requests  from  "business 
firms,  unions,  news  media,  various  non-profit 
groups  such  as  Ralph  Nader's,  and  Individ- 
ual citizens." 

In  four  years  there  have  been  nearly  150 
cases.  More  than  half  have  been  settled,  and 
of  the  remainder  cotirt  decisions  have  been 
divided  about  evenly  between  Government 
and  plaintiff. 

Meanwhile,  both  committees  of  Congress 
with  jurisdiction  over  POI  have  been  moni- 
toring its  progress.  The  House  subcommittee, 
now  headed  by  Representative  'William  S. 
Moorhead  (Pennsylvania),  is  planning  hear- 
ings later  this  year  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  act.  It  is  also  preparing  a  directory  of 
Government  PIO's  and  a  transcript  of  the 
hearings  It  held  on  the  "Pentagon  Papers  " 
In  the  Senate,  the  Administrative  Practices 
subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  (Massachusetts),  is  studying  the 
court  decisions  In  terms  of  possible  changes 
that  might  be  needed  in  the  POI  law  after 
five  years  of  operation. 

Most  Importantly,  as  Archibald  pointed 
out  {PR  Journal,  June  1967),  the  new  law 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  public  informa- 
tion function  in  Government,  which  means 
that  the  public  Information  officer  who 
carries  out  that  function  Is  legally  rec- 
ognized. 

The  Importance  of  the  public  Information 
function  was  vigorously  established  In  the 
debate  that  preceded  enactment  of  the  POI 
law.  Many  Senators  and  Representatives  as- 
serted the  "right  to  know'"  of  the  public. 
Among  the  most  articulate  proponents  were 
Representative  Dante  Pascel  (Florida),  Rep- 
resentative Ogden  Held  (New  York),  Rep- 
resentative Melvin  Laird  (Wisconsin).  Rep- 
resentative Donald  C.  Rumsleld  (Illinois), 
and  Representative  Robert  Dole  (Kansas). 
Typical  were  the  remarks  by  Rumsfeld,  now 
an  assistant  to  the  President,  who  said:  "Our 
democratic  society  ...  is  based  upon  par- 
ticipation of  the  public  who  must  have  full 
access  to  the  facts  of  Government  to  select 
Intelligently  their  representatives  to  serve  in 
Congress  and  In  the  White  House." 

Despite  statements  like  Rumsfeld's  and 
one  last  spring  by  Senator  Jack  Miller  (Iowa) 
who  said,  "A  democracy  works  best  when  the 
people  have  all  the  information  that  the 
security  of  the  nation  permits,"  the  role  of 
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the    infornxation    officer    Is    changing    onlv 
slowly.  ' 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Government  In- 
formation Organization  (GIO)  was  formal- 
ly established  In  Washington  after  20  years" 
existence  as  an  unorganized  luncheon  group 
One  of  its  first  announced  goals  was  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  and  the  Federal  Editors 
Association  in  repealing  the  1913  law. 

But  some  observers  feel  that  repeal  of  tbe 
baa  on  •publicity  experts,"  with  the  ccnfu- 
slon  of  the  layman  concerning  public  rela- 
tions, wUl  be  only  a  first  step  In  upgrading 
the  function  and  professionals  who  are  en- 
gaged In  its  practice. 

The  issue  still  remains  clouded  by  a  pop- 
ular misconception  that  was  articulated  in 
1963  by  Representative  Glenn  Cunningham 
(Nebraska)  who  claimed: 

"For  30  years  the  clash  of  ideas  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  has  dominated  our  political  history. 
...  It  Is  also  apparent  that  In  this  battle 
of  Ideas  and  approach  to  government,  the 
legislative  branch  is  badly  outnumbered  in 
getting  its  ideas  to  the  people.  " 

Asserting  that  "over  100.000  employees  In 
the  executive  branch  are  In  the  business 
of  supplying  Information  to  the  public " 
Cunningham  said  "this  huge  propagandk 
publicity  apparatus  Is  being  used  consciously 
or  otherwise  to  promote  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, economic  and  political  theories  and 
odd    ideas  ...  of    the   executive   branch." 

Besides  having  to  function  In  the  unenvi- 
able middle  position  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  the  information  of- 
ficers have  been  subject  to  the  numbers 
game  Back  in  1948,  one  Congressman  said: 
■  Eitimates  in  recent  years  as  to  the  size  of 
the  information  and  or  publicity  staffs  in 
executive  agencies  range  from  1,400  to  over 
lOO.OOO.  ...  Ill  my  Judgment  there  are  at 
least  100.000." 

Actually  the  Moss  committee  In  1966  re- 
ported 5,192  Federal  employees.  Including 
professional  and  secretarial,  en^-aged  in  pub- 
lic relations  work.  And  In  1967  the  Associ- 
ated Press  reported  6.868.  This  range  wss 
confirmed  by  figures  in  the  National  Journal. 
quoting  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
which  estimated  6.144  In  the  field  In  1970. 
This  numbers  ping  pong  has  engendered  a 
confusion  that  has  militated  against  any 
measures  to  improve  the  situation  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  by  leaders  in  the 
Government  and  In  public  relations  if  the 
convictions  of  many  responsible  public  fig- 
ures are  to  be  realized.  Senator  Robert  Dole 
(Kansas),  for  example,  has  said  that  "In  a 
democracy,  the  public  must  be  well  informed 
if  It  is  to  intelligently  exercise  its  franchise."" 
Wilbur  Cohen  former  Elecretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
stated  the  problem  succinctly  in  The  Voice 
of  Government:  "Explaining  the  Govem- 
ment"8  programs  to  the  people  who  must  pay 
for  them  is  as  essential  in  a  democracy  as 
developing  the  programs  and  carrying  them 
out." 

Comparisons  of  the  U.S.  Codes  on 
Employment  of  "Acbnts" 
Then 
§  53.  Detective  agency  employees  not  to  be 
employed. 
No  employee   of  the  Pinkerton  Detective 
Agency,  or  similar  agency,  shall  be  employed 
in  any  Government  service  or  by  any  officer 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Mar.  3.  1893, 
ch.  208,  27  Stat.  691.) 

Now 
i  3108.  Employment  of  detective  agencies; 
restrictions. 
An  individual  employed  by  the  Pinkerton 
Detective  Agency,  or  similar  organization, 
may  not  be  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  government  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  (Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept.  6, 
1966,  80  Stat.  416.) 

Then 

i  54.  Publicity  experts  not  to  be  employed 
without  8i>eciflc  appropriation. 
No  money  appropriated  by  any  act  shall  be 
u.sed  for  the  compensation  of  any  publicity 
expert  unless  specifically  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.  (Oct.  22,  1913,  ch.  32.  {  1,  38 
Stat.  212.) 

Now 

$  3107.  Employment  of  publicity  experts;  re- 
strictions. 
Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  to  pay 
a  publicity  expert  unless  specifically  appro- 
priated for  that  puri>08e.  (Pub.  L.  89-654. 
Sept.  6,  1966.  80  Stat.  416.) 


ORDER  OF  THE  ROSE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

WedTiesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aroun(3  the 
first  of  September,  I  had  an  occasion  to 
speak  with  the  majority  leader,  Hon. 
Hale  Boggs,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  amd  he  presented  me 
■with  a  rose.  He  stated  that  if  I  stood  up 
for  the  United  States  of  America  and 
would  risk  my  life  in  defense  of  my  coun- 
tr>',  I  was  then  and  there  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Order  of  the  Rose."  Other 
Members  noticed  the  rose,  and  sisked 
what  it  symbolized.  I  told  them  it  was 
for  those  of  us  who  stood  up  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  were  will- 
ing to  risk  our  lives  in  defense  of  the 
United  States.  They  then  expressed 
their  desire  to  become  members.  I  was 
pleased  to  place  on  their  lapels  the  rose 
symbolic  of  the  organization  "Order  of 
the  Rose"  and,  thus,  they  became  mem- 
bers. 

Since  this  time,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  this  most  beautiful  and  durable 
of  all  American  flowers  are  worn  by 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  willingly  stand  up  for  America 
and  will  risk  their  Uves  in  its  defense. 
Research  has  been  done  on  the  rose  as  an 
emblem  of  patriotic  societies  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
rose  was  perhaps  flrst  worn  in  1784  by 
James  Otis,  who  was  wounded  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  HUl  and  lost  his  life  as  a 
result. 

At  this  time  our  coimtry  is  confronted 
with  many  difficult  problems,  but  95  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
believe  in  America,  long  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  stand  up  for  America,  and  are 
wiUing  to  risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
greatest  and  most  compassionate  coun- 
try our  world  has  ever  known. 

I  include  for  the  Record  an  article  on 
this  subject: 

Order  op  the  Rose 
In  the  United  States,  the  first  reported 
organization  based  on  the  Roee  Is  said  by 
folklore,  hearsay  and  very  little  conCTete 
hard  evidence,  to  have  been  the  Order  of  the 
R<»e  or  the  Society  of  the  Rose  in  the  period 
between  1774  and  1784.  In  that  this  was  a 
revolutionary"  group  of  men,  whom  we  are 
tojd  was  made  up  of  no  more  than  126  at  Its 


largest,  almost  nothing  is  known  by  way  of 
•written  record,  except  that  such  an  order  or 
society  did  exist. 

The  Order"s.  or  Society's  motto  or  pledge 
has  been  alternately  claimed  to  have  been 
■"Where  Liberty  is,  there  is  my  Country,""  and 
"I  am  determined  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease, 
health,  applause,  and  even  life  Itself,  to  the 
sacred  calls  of  my  country."  In  that  both 
of  these  sayings  are  also  closely  identified 
with  James  Otis  (1725-1783),  a  fiery  orator, 
lawyer  and  colonial  legislator,  it  is  alleged 
that  he  played  a  major  role  In  this  "Society 
of  the  Rose.""  or  "Order  of  the  Rose,""  which- 
ever story/ title  you  believe. 

Tlie  organization's  members  were  allegedly 
identified  by  the  insignia  they  wore,  which 
consisted  of  a  pink  silk  ribbon,  both  ends 
terminating  In  Pour  points,  signifying  one 
nation  from  sea  to  sea  (or  Two  points,  total- 
ing four,  for  the  four  corners  of  the  new  na- 
tion) ,  and  bearing  a  small  Rose  in  its  center. 
Members  of  the  organization  reportedly 
met  at  regular  Intervals  around  a  circular 
table,  signifying  that  none  was  the  greater 
or  the  leseer  of  his  brother.  They  are  alleged 
to  have  sworn  themselves  to  be  brave,  loyal, 
generous  to  a  fallen  foe  and  reverent  to  God, 
and  are  said  to  have  t>ound  themselves  to  a 
pledge  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong, 
to  restore  peace  where  It  had  been  disturbed, 
to  serve  each  other  as  fellow  members  and 
brothers,  and  to  protect  the  Freedom  of  the 
Nation  and  its  people,  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  You  will  note  that  these  later 
words  are  Identified  cloaely  with  the  state- 
ments of  James  Otis  and  John  Hancock  (who, 
much  later,  reworded  Otis'  statement  to  the 
extent  .  .  .  "Patriotism,  this  noble  affection 
which  impels  us  to  sacrifice  everything  dear, 
even  life  itself,  to  the  sacred  calls  of  our 
country.") 

If,  Indeed,  James  Otis  was  the  founder  of 
such  an  organization  of  patriots,  they  could 
not  have  had  a  better  leader  or  founder.  He 
was  a  true  United  States  statesman,  a  law 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  who  was 
appointed  Massachusetts  Advocate  General 
in  1756,  because  of  his  legal  brilliance  and 
oratory.  However,  he  resigned  this  post  in 
1761  to  seek,  and  win,  a  seat  in  the  state 
legislature.  While  in  the  legislature,  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  Crown's  Writs  of 
Assistance,  which  were  warrants  allowing 
Crown  officers  to  search  any  ship  or  home  for 
any  reason  whatsoever.  This,  and  his  intro- 
duction of  the  Stamp  Act.  moved  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  remove 
him  from  the  state  legislature.  He  carried  on 
his  fight  against  the  Writs  of  Assistance  in 
the  Colonial  Courts  of  Massachusetts.  And 
while  his  appeals  against  them  (he  argued 
that  they  were  in  direct  violation  of  Magna 
Carta,  the  British  Constitution)  were  re- 
jected in  these  courts.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  other  courts  in  the  land,  based 
on  his  arguments,  which  were  circularized, 
began  refusing  to  issue  these  Writs.  Reading 
these  arguments  many  years  later,  John 
Adams  said  of  James  Otis,  "American  in- 
dependence was  then  and  there  born." 

James  Otis  was  a  close  friend  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  all  of  whom  were 
identified  by  the  BrltUh  as  '"New  England 
Radicals."  Otis  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  A  sabre  wound  to  the  head 
rendered  him  somewhat  enfeebled  and  he 
retired  from  public  life  to  a  farm.  In  1783, 
while  tending  his  farm,  he  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  klUed. 

Like  the  Bible  and  many  other  stories  of 
years  before  our  time,  much  of  what  we  know 
about  early  history  Is  based  on  folklore,  tales 
told  by  fathers  to  their  chUdren,  and  their 
children's  chUdren,  hearsay  and  a  degree  of 
truth,  magnified  by  time  and  teller.  If,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  Order  of  the  Rose  or 
Society  of  the  Rose  founded  by  America's 
founding  fathers  and  patriots,  those  of  us, 
who  like  Otis  and  Hancock  are  vrtlling  to 
sacrifice  all  that  is  dear  to  the  sacred  calls  of 


our  country,  can  wear  the  Rose  on  our  lapels 
with  pride. 

The  rose  has  been  chosen  as  an  insignia 
by  many  groups  because  of  its  hardihood,  its 
ability  to  grow  and  flourish  In  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions.  Its  abUlty  to  be  subjected  to 
all  kinds  of  mistreatment  and  harshness, 
only  to  re-grow  stronger  the  next  year;  and 
because,  while  beautiful.  Its  thorns  can  sting 
those  who  mishandle,  misuse,  or  abuse  it. 


BALTIMORE  POLICEMEN  OP  THE 
YEAR  HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or    MARTLAllfi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  problems  of  greater  concern  to 
the  American  people  than  our  Nation's 
rising  crime  rate  and  the  loss  and  heart- 
break it  measures.  Yet  far  too  frequently 
we  fail  to  fully  appreciate  the  dedication 
and  courage  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  most  directly  responsible  for  protect- 
ing our  society  from  crime — our  local  po- 
Uce.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  Baltimore, 
however.  There  we  have  a  truly  fine  po- 
lice force,  a  force  which  reflects  the  firm, 
enlightened  leadership  of  Baltimore  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Donald  Pomerleau. 
Each  year  the  policeman  whose  service 
is  most  exemplary  is  honored  by  the  Bal- 
timore Sunpapers  with  its  PoUceman  of 
the  Year  Award.  The  award  is  presented 
in  cooperation  with  the  Baltimore  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  providing  this  tan- 
gible evidence  of  our  city's  appreciation 
for  the  outstanding  effort  Baltimore's 
Police  make  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore,  the  Sunpapers  and  the  cham- 
ber perform  a  most  necessary  and  valu- 
able public  service. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  award  went 
to  two  police  officers.  Patrolmen  Leonard 
V.  Santivasci  and  Robert  E.  Cohen,  whose 
service  exemplifies  the  very  highest 
standards  of  police  professionalism. 
Working  as  a  team  out  of  the  same 
cruiser,  these  two  officers  handled  352 
cases  this  year  alone,  and  they  have  es- 
tabUshed  a  remarkable  record  which  in- 
cludes arrests  in  three  homicides,  two 
rapes,  40  burglaries,  and  75  narcotics 
offenses,  including  one  in  which  $150,- 
000  worth  of  narcotics  was  seized.  But 
their  record  goes  beyond  their  superb 
crime-fighting  statistics.  They  have  also 
demonstrated  a  concern  for  the  people 
they  serve  which  is  so  important  if  police 
work  is  to  be  successful.  Perhaps  the 
most  telling  example  of  this  concern  was 
the  role  they  played  in  saving  the  life 
of  a  4 -year -old  boy  who  drank  his 
father's  methadone,  mistaking  it  for 
orange  juice. 

The  Simpapers  award  this  year  has 
gone  to  two  outstanding  citizens,  Mr. 
Speaker,  men  who  are  a  tribute  to  the 
force  on  which  they  serve,  to  their  city, 
and  to  our  Nation.  I  should  like  to  Join 
the  Simpapers  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  offering  my  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article  and 
editorial  printed  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
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c<Hiceming  this  award  in  the  Rxcov)  at 

this  point : 

POUCEMAX  OF  TTTE  TXAK  AWAXD 

Tbe  Belectlon  of  the  Sunpapert  Policeman 
oX  tbe  Tear  Award  goes  to  two  winners  this 
year  and  reflects  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism. The  recipients.  Patrolman 
Leonard  V.  Santlvascl  and  Robert  B.  Cohen. 
Joined  the  city  force  In  the  late  19S0's  and 
have  served  together  nearly  the  entire  time. 
Their  dedication  Is  not  Just  to  routine  crime 
detection,  but  to  community  Involvement 
as  well.  During  award  ceremonies  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  ofBcers  noted 
their  most  fulfilling  act  came  not  from  any 
of  the  countless  cases  they  worked  or  nu- 
merous arrests  they  made.  Rather  It  came 
from  their  role  In  saving  the  life  of  a  4-year- 
old  boy  who  lay  apparently  dead  after  mls- 
taklngly  Ingesting  a  dose  of  methadone. 

Tbe  Eastern  police  district,  one  of  the 
largest  In  the  city.  Is  a  sprawling  collection 
of  tenements,  low  and  middle-Income  row 
houses,  heavy  Industries,  neighborhood  shop- 
ping centers,  gawdy  used  ear  lots,  nuulcets, 
retail  storee  and  discount  centers.  Crln^  is 
Its  hidden  neighbor.  Fortunately  for  the 
residents  and  businessmen  In  East  and 
Northeast  Baltimore,  however,  men  like 
Patrolmen  Santlvascl  and  Cohen  are  duti- 
fully on  patrol.  Their  remarkable  achieve- 
ments Include  arrests  In  3  homicides,  3  rapes, 
40  burglaries  and  75  narcotics  offenses.  In- 
cluding 1  In  which  9150,000  worth  <rf  heroin 
was  seised. 

The  Interesting  aspect  of  their  selection 
is  that  they  are  a  team.  Only  once  since  the 
Sunpapert  established  this  award  have  two 
men  been  selected  the  same  year,  and  both 
were  from  separate  stations.  Patrolmen  San- 
tlTasd  and  Oohen.  moreover,  underline  what 
reliability  and  friendship  can  socompllsh. 
They  are  two  men,  operating  out  of  tbe 
same  cruiser,  cooperating  in  a  common  cause 
and  serving  the  larger  community.  The  re- 
sults they've  achieved  seem  to  say  It  all. 

Two  Eastksn  Distwct  Patxolmxn  Grr 

SUNPSPESS    POLICT    AWASD 

Two  Eastern  District  patrolmen  were  hon- 
ored by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  yester- 
day with  tbe  Svnpapera  Policeman  of  the 
Tear  award. 

Leonard  V.  SanUvaacl.  42.  and  Robert  E. 
Oohen.  S8,  received  the  silver  plate  and 
checks  for  9500  each  from  Judge  Dulaney 
Poster,  chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench, 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Lord  Biatlmore  Hotel. 

Working  as  a  team,  the  pair  handled  352 
cases  this  year,  Including  3  murders,  32  hold- 
ups and  134  narcotics  violations. 

Ttiey  also  arrested  three  escapers  from  a 
South  Carolina  chain  gang  and  helped  save 
the  life  of  a  4-year-old  boy  who  drank  his 
father's  naethadone  after  nUstaklng  It  for 
plain  orange  Juice. 

Patrolmen  Cohen  and  Santlvascl  ware  cred- 
ited with  making  the  largest  seizure  of  nar- 
eoUca  in  the  state  of  Maryland  in  20  years 
when  they  uncovered  9150,000  worth  ot 
heroin  and  cocaine  In  a  raid  October  22.  In 
February,  they  arrested  a  major  narcotics 
merchant  and  confiscated  910,000  worth  oi 
heroin. 

Capt.  Bishop  L.  Robinson,  commander  of 
the  Eastern  District,  also  cited  their  capture 
of  a  murder  suspect  May  21,  after  they  chased 
him  five  blocks,  and  the  arrest  of  two  men 
wanted  for  an  armed  robbery  of  a  grocery. 

Patrolman  Santlvascl,  who  has  more  than 

14  years  service  In  the  department,  has  re- 
ceived the  Bronze  Star,  28  commendations 
and  10  letters  of  commendation.  He  Is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  children. 

Patrolman  Cohen,  with  13  years  service,  has 

15  commendations.  He  is  also  married  and 
has  two  children. 

Robert  L.  Tate,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Conunerce,  sakt  this  was  tbe  first  time 
since  the  Sunpoperj  award  was  established 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  1866  that  a  team  of  policemen  had  won. 
Two  officers  in  separate  stations  were  co- 
winners  in  one  previous  year. 


'MOM  AND  POP"  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OP  nxiifoni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  a  small  businessman  for  over 
50  years  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  struggles  and  hardships 
which  face  the  very  small  business — 
the  "mom  and  pop"  stores.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  worked  many  hard  and 
long  hours  to  make  a  success  of  their 
business.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the 
"mom  and  pop"  store  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  this  Nation  to  become  great, 
and  I  would  certainly  endorse  that  be- 
lief. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  Problems  in  Smaller 
Towns  and  Urt>an  Areas  of  the  Select 
Committee  cm  Small  Business,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  a  partner  in  the 
Congress  efforts  to  assist  small  business. 
Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  Joe  L.  Evins,  our  committee 
has  made  every  effort  to  foster  and 
champion  the  cause  of  small  business- 
vaax  all  across  the  country. 

Therefore,  it  is  indeed  heartening  to 
learn  in  a  recent  article  by  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy, in  the  Wasliington  Poet,  that  one 
family-owned  small  business  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  successful 
even  in  the  face  of  strraig  competition 
from  large  chainstores. 

Mr.  McCarthy  points  out  that  although 
the  number  of  family-owned  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  gaining  in  recent  years, 
such  numbers  do  not  tell  the  whcde  story. 
"  'Mom  and  pop'  establishments,"  writes 
Mr.  McCarthy  "Are  folding  their  own, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  even 
gaining  a  little.  In  1958,  couples  ran 
532,000  of  them;  in  1967.  the  figure  was 
666.000.  But  the  numbers  tell  litUe  about 
how  fast  mom  and  pop's  heart  beats  when 
a  shopping  center  moves  in,  or  how  high 
the  rents  are  being  pushed  or  how  many 
extra  hours  the  stores  must  be  kept  open 
to  keep  a  little  ahead.  This  is  private 
information,  to  be  kept  behind  the  dark 
curtains  or  on  the  second  floor." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  vital  subject,  I  am  placing  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows : 

Thk  Familt  Storx — Wikning  the  Stroccle 
To  Stat  Opek 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
The  Christmas  shopping  season,  which 
throws  many  otherwise  sensible  people  Into 
a  type  of  commercial  free  fall,  is  now  in  Its 
full  crush.  Business  Week  magazine  reports 
that  the  marketplace  is  busy,  especially  the 
large  department  stores.  But  tucked  away 
Into  the  quieter  comers  of  American  com- 
merce are  the  small  businesses — the  family- 
owned  operations — that  still  rely  only  on 
quality  service  as  the  means  of  attracting 
and  keeping  customers  and  not  on  holiday 
peaks,  catchy  ads.  "specials,"  or  reduced-rate 
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coa.e-o:iE.  Every  netghborbocd  has  a  few 
sliops  left,  although  some  neighborhoods, 
paved  over  with  roads  and  bad  Intentions, 
have  fewer  left  than  others. 

inevitably,  the  family  store — often  a  hus- 
band and  wife  adventure  spreading  back 
over  the  years,  like  a  long-term  warranty 
— offers  a  richness  of  charm  and  taste  no- 
where to  be  found  In  the  neon  world  of  mass- 
produced  goods.  Where  the  department  store 
offers  the  smell  of  plastic  polyethylene  car- 
peting, the  family  store  lets  you  whiff 
the  ragout  stew  cooking  all  day  In  the  cur- 
talned-off  back.  There  Is  no  customer 
relations  department,  because  Instead  of  ''re- 
lating" to  a  customer  there  Is  still  the  quaint 
practice  of  talking  with  him.  As  for  advertis- 
ing, the  best  ad  is  a  satisfied  customer. 

One  family-owned  operation  that  appears 
to  be  winning  the  struggle  to  stay  open  is  the 
photography  studio  of  Julius  and  Llli  Hahn. 
For  the  past  14  years,  since  coming  to 
America  from  Germany,  they  have  had  s 
shop  on  Wisconsin  Avenue,  a  few  blocks 
short  of  Western  Avenue  on  the  District 
side.  They  live  on  the  second  floor  and  work 
on  the  first.  The  old-styled  curtain  is  there, 
lighting  is  by  75- watt  bultaa  and  tbe  only 
musak  Is  a  monotone  hum  pumped  in  by 
traffic  on  Wisconsin  Avenue.  When  a  cus- 
tomer opens  the  door  to  tbe  shop,  a  buicer 
sounds  In  the  back — It  rings  for  a  few  vatt- 
ments,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hahn  turns  It  off  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  one  of  them  comes 
out  front.  While  watting,  tbe  visitor  has  tbe 
controversial  social -criticism  paintings  of  Ifr. 
Hahn  to  look  at,  reminders  that  bis  buslnesB 
often  takes  second  place   to  his  art. 

As  with  many  neighborhood  stores,  such 
as  grocers  who  wake  one  morning  to  find  a 
new  7-11  down  the  street,  or  a  Olant,  Safe- 
way or  A&P  up  the  street,  the  Hahns  an 
now  close  to  several  large  department  stcres 
that  have  photogri^hy  studios.  "At  Orst,** 
says  Mrs.  Hahn,  ~we  were  uneasy  when  ttaey 
branched  into  this.  Little  fish  always  tremlrie 
when  big  fish  swim  in.  We  had  visions  of  cu»- 
tomers  leaving  us,  especially  wben  we 
couldnt  match  mass-production  prices  and 
were  selling  mostly  our  talent.  But  it  didn't 
happen.  The  cM  customers  stayed.  In  fact, 
a  few  who  tried  the  department  stores  later 
came  back  to  us,  more  loyal  than  ever." 

The  loyalty  Is  returned.  "When  we  first 
came  here  and  opened  our  shop,"  says  Mr. 
Hahn,  "a  num.ber  of  our  newly-made  Amer- 
ican friends  advised  us  to  squeeze  and  gouge 
the  customer  for  all  he  was  worth.  But  that 
wasnt  the  way  we  knew  it  In  the  villages 
of  Europe.  The  custon>er  Is  not  an  sdveraary. 
Tou  gave  him  tbe  best  and  he  would  return 
again  and  again.  A  personal  friendship  grew." 

Often  the  relationship  goes  beyond  tbe 
door.  The  Hahns  occasionally  spend  eve- 
nings with  couples  who  originally  came  to 
the  store  to  sit  for  a  portrait.  Among  those 
with  whom  a  friendship  has  grown  Is  Eu- 
gene McCarthy.  A  few  years  sgo,  the  Hahns 
wrote  a  letter  inviting  him  to  come  to  their 
home  and  studio.  McCarthy,  then  a  sena- 
tor, called  and  said  he  would  be  over.  The 
Hahns  photographed  him — the  portrait  was 
hung  out  front  for  a  long  time,  until  the 
weather  and  exhaust  fumes  did  it  In — and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  talking  about 
Rllke,  Robert  Lowell  and  other  celebrated 
poets.  Among  the  prized  additions  in  the 
Hahn  library  since  then  are  two  autographed 
volumes  of  McCarthy's  poems,  "And  Time 
Began, "  and  "Other  Things  and  the  Aard- 
vark." 

As  with  many  who  live  in  America  by 
choice  and  not  by  accident  of  birth,  the 
Hahn's  earlier  life  contained  tragedy.  Mr. 
Hahn  Is  a  Jew  who  was  captured  by  the 
Nazis  in  1941  and  sent  to  Auschwlts.  Of  bis 
family,  he  was  the  sole  survivor,  aU  tbe  oth- 
ers gassed.  Early  In  the  war,  he  took  refuge 
m  a  small  Bohemian  village  but  tbe  people 
turned  him  in.  Btrs.  Hahn,  from  Fraxikfurt, 
was  Jailed  by  HlUer  in  1936  but  was  released 
after  a  few  months  on  an  amnesty.  Half  Jew- 
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Ish.  she  worked  In  the  German  resistance,  or 
what  there  was  of  it.  For  the  past  few  years, 
she  has  been  working  on  a  novel  about  the 
Third  Reich. 

Unlike  captains,  colonels  and  generals  of 
Industry,  the  Hahns  meet  the  customer  face 
to  face.  A  small  profit  is  made,  but  a  further 
compensation  Is  a  large  backlog  of  stories. 
"Americana  are  hard  to  photograph,"  says 
Mrs.  Hahn.  "I  remember  a  psychiatrist  who 
came  in  one  day.  He  was  a  tense  one,  every 
muscle  In  him  stping  tight.  We  took  a  few 
photographs  of  him  but  be  stayed  frozen 
like  a  statue.  An  hour  passed.  He  was  still  a 
statue.  We  gave  him  a  drink  to  loosen  up.  It 
finally  took  three  or  four  hours,  but  at  last 
we  bad  the  best  possible  portrait.  He  stopped 
looking  on  himself  as  a  great  man — the  statue 
pose — and  saw  himself  as  Just  another  hu- 
man being," 

The  camera  used  by  the  Hahns  Is  neither 
gadgetry  or  new.  Occasionally,  salesmen  from 
the  large  camera  companies  come  In  and  try 
to  convince  the  couple  that  they  need  "the 
newest  and  best"  equipment.  "What  for?" 
asks  Mr.  Hahn.  "It's  as  though  they  were 
selling  Van  Gogh's  paint  brush  or  Mlchael- 
angelo's  chisel.  In  someone  else's  hand,  they 
do  nothing.  The  magic  cannot  be  transferred. 
It's  the  same  with  the  camera.  A  steady, 
reliable  machine  is  plenty.  The  artist  makes 
the  difference,  not  the  speed  shutters  or  the 
light  gauge." 

"Mom  and  Pop"  establishments  are  holding 
their  own,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
even  gaining  a  little.  In  1968,  couples  ran 
632.000  of  them;  In  1967,  the  figure  was 
666.000.  But  the  numbers  tell  little  about 
how  fast  mom  and  pop's  heart  beats  when  a 
shopping  center  moves  In,  or  how  high  the 
rents  are  being  pushed  or  how  many  extra 
hours  the  stores  must  be  kept  open  to  keep 
a  little  ahead.  This  Is  private  Information, 
to  be  kept  behind  the  dark  curtains  or  on 
the  second  floor. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Hahns  dls- 
cvissed  with  Eugene  McCarthy  the  work  of 
Ezra  Pound.  He  would  have  been  apt,  because 
one  of  his  best  poems,  "Lake  Isle,"  was  about 
tbe  small  shop. 

O  God,  O  Venus.  O  Mercury,  patron  of  thieves, 
Give  me  In  due  time,  I  beseech  you,  a  little 

tobacco  shop. 
With  the  little  bright  boxes,  piled  tip  neatly 

upon  the  shelves 
And  the  loose  fragrant  cavendish  and  the 

shag. 
And    the    bright    Virginia    loose    under    the 

bright  glass  cases. 
And  a  pair  of  scales  not  too  greasy. 
And  the  whores  dropping  in  for  a  word  or 

two  In  passing 
For  a  flip  word,  and  to  tidy  their  hair  a  bit. 
O  God,  O  Venus,  O  Mercury,  patron  of  thieves, 
Lend  me  a  little  tobacco-shop  or  Install  me 

in  my  profession 
Save    this    damned    profession    of    writing, 

■wnere  one  needs  one's  brains  all  the 

time. 
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CURING    THE    ILLS    OP    THE    NON- 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


MAN'S  mHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally   practicing   spiritual    and    mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long  ? 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  session  of  the  92d  Congress  draws  to 
a  close  with  no  major  new  legislation  en- 
acted for  the  specific  purpose  of  curing 
the  ills  of  the  nonmetropolitan  areas,  I 
find  myself  growing  evermore  apprehen- 
sive about  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Gen- 
erally, agreement  has  been  reached 
among  many  responsible  national  lead- 
ers that  the  needs  of  the  small  towns  and 
counties  must  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

But,  as  yet,  we  have  not  backed  our 
convictions  with  legislation.  I  would  like 
again  today  to  share  some  testimony 
from  my  community  development  needs 
hearing  in  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.  I  would 
hope  that  during  this  time  for  taking 
stock  of  the  job  which  remains  to  be 
done,  that  what  these  municipal  ofiBcials 
have  to  say  will  bring  greater  concern 
for  the  small  town.  The  witnesses  whose 
testimony  is  presented  today  are  Mayor 
O'Neal  Kellim,  of  Walnut  Ridge,  Mayor 
S.  LaveUe  Clark,  of  Portia,  Mayor  A.  N. 
Moon,  of  Swif ton,  and  Mr.  Albert  H.  Mil- 
ler, president  of  the  Newport,  Ark,,  area 
chamber  of  commerce. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Testimony  for  Walkut  Ridge.  Lawrence 
CouNTT,  Ark.,  at  Hearing  October  23,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman:  Lawrence  County  has  been 
losing  poptilatlon  for  the  past  40  years,  as 
reflected  by  the  U.S.  Census  of  1940,  1950, 
1960  and  1970.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
this  decline  is  perhaps  continuing  In  view 
of  a  June,  1971  manpower  sur^-ey  which  in- 
dicates that  13.7rr  of  Lawrence  County's  over 
16  year  poptilaUon  Is  avaUable  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  Involuntary  migration  of  our  people 
from  Lawrence  County  Is  solely  due  to  the 
lack  of  Jobs.  In  1930,  over  6,000  Lawrence 
countlans,  not  Including  youngsters,  were 
engaged  In  fanning.  By  1960  this  figure 
dropped  to  1,476  and  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  Research  Center  reports 
this  figure  fell  to  only  925  In  1970. 

These  figures  are  dramatic  proof  of  the 
economic  situation  which  has  forced  our 
people  to  leave.  Tet,  a  1968  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  66%  of  the  people  In  this  na- 
tion would  choose  a  rural  life. 

Our  most  urgent  need,  therefore,  Is  for 
more  Industrial  Jobs.  To  attract  industry,  we 
cite  the  following  areas  where  changes  are 
needed  to  offer  Inducement  to  Industry  or 
to  upgrade  our  community  to  the  level  de- 
sired by  most  Industry : 

Investment  Tax  Credit — An  additional  tax 
credit  could  be  made  available  to  Industries 
locating  in  rural  areas  with  high  rates  of 
unemployment. 

Training  Programs— Additional  on-the-job 
training  programs,  with  less  red  tape,  would 
be  an  Inducement  to  Industry  in  rural  areas. 
Transportation — It  Is  a  proven  fact  that 
Industry  will  most  often  choose  a  new  site 
because  of  transportation  facilities.  To 
permit  rural  areas  to  compete  with  the  cities, 
a  system  of  modern  4-lane  highways  with  a 
network  of  collateral  arteries  must  be  de- 
veloped in  East  Arkansas  to  transport  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  product  from  the 
factory  to  major  national  transportation 
facilities.     It     is     also     recommended     that 
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navigation  on  the  White  River  frtmi  its 
mouth  to  Black  Rock  on  the  Black  River  be 
effected  as  proposed  by  the  White  River  Com- 
prehensive Basin  Study. 

Industrial  Bonds — We  recommend  that 
Arkansas  Act  9  revenue  bonds,  authorizing 
munlci{>alltie8  and  counties  to  issue  special 
obligation  revenue  bonds  for  industrial  pur- 
poses be  granted  a  tax  exempt  status  for  an 
amount  up  to  96.000,000,  with  the  removal 
of  the  existing  three-year  limitation  for  a 
second  issue.  ^^ 

Housing — The  City  Planning  Division  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  in  a  survey  last 
year,  determined  that  294  homes  out  of  1,293 
In  Walnut  Ridge  were  deteriorating  and  an 
additional  43  were  delapidated.  There  were 
only  26  vacant  structures,  mostly  delapi- 
dated. Walnut  Ridge  has  no  low  rent  hous- 
ing. The  Housing  Authority  has  made 
application  to  HUD  for  300  low  rent  units. 
The  application  has  been  approved  but  funds 
are  being  held  in  Washington,  This  project 
would  relieve  our  problems  tremendously. 
We  expiect  our  housing  needs  to  become  even 
more  pressing  in  the  next  few  months. 

Water  and  Sewer — 1.  The  Walnut  Ridge 
sewer  system  desperately  needs  to  replace 
and  extend  existing  sewer  lines,  in  a  major 
I>art  of  the  city,  which  are  over  fifty  years 
old.  The  area  referred  to  is  completely  over 
loaded  and  Jeopardizes  the  health  of  the 
citizens  by  overflowing  at  any  time  of 
moderately  heavy  rainfall.  The  City  Water 
Commission  has  had  a  study  of  this  problem 
completed  by  comp>etent  engineers,  and  has 
been  provided  a  plan  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  the  installation  of  Interceptor  lines 
and  lift  stations  in  two  phases,  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  9142,000,00. 

2,  The  water  supply  at  the  Walnut  Ridge 
Municipal  Airport,  which  Is  the  site  of  the 
Walnut  Ridge  Industrial  Park,  Is  in  dire  need 
of  a  great  amount  of  work  In  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  water  pressure  fcK-  Industrial 
purposes.  An  extensive  study  should  be  made 
of  the  existing  system  to  establish  specifi- 
cally what  steps  should  be  taken,  but  it 
would  appear  that  a  new  stand  pipe  and 
booster  pimaps  will  be  required  to  get  the 
needed  results,  along  with  several  new  water 
mains.  The  cost  of  this  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  approximately  9100,000.00. 

3,  The  sewer  system  at  the  Municipal  Air- 
port is  in,  perhaps,  even  more  dire  need  of 
Immediate  corrective  work.  Again,  an  exten- 
sive study  should  be  completed  to  establish 
the  necessary  corrective  steps,  but  the  pri- 
mary problem  at  the  present  time  is  the  over 
loading  of  the  station.  A  very  conservative 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Improvements 
needed  to  the  Airport  sewer  system  is  approx- 
imately 975,000.00. 

4,  There  are  many  areas  In  the  City  of 
Walnut  Ridge  where  new  water  lines  are 
needed.  The  main  system  Is  more  than  50 
years  old,  and  it  has  been  most  difficult  to 
maintain  the  existing  sj-stem  while  trying 
to  finance  required  expansion.  There  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  loop  the  water  line  from  the 
county  hospital,  from  its  Southeast  comer, 
back  into  the  main  water  system.  An  addi- 
tional sewer  line  around  the  east  side  of 
town  is  sorely  needed  to  accommodate 
growth  presently  accruing  in  that  area. 

a.  The  total  revenue  of  the  water  and 
sewer  system  is  presently,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  totally  committed  to  the  re- 
retirement  of  indebtedness  and  performing 
required  maintenance.  Therefore,  matching 
funds,  even  at  a  very  small  percentage,  are 
almost  Impossible  for  the  water  and  sewer 
department  to  obtain. 

Drainage  and  Flood  Control— 1 ,  The  Cache 
River-Bayou  Deview  Project  Is  Imperative 
to  the  development  of  this  entire  area.  Flood- 
ing of  Cache  River  causes  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  each  year.  This  loss  Is  offset 
by  no  other  benefit,  economic  or  otherwise, 
from  this  river.  The  price,  both  In  economic 
loss  and  In  human  misery,  is  too  great  to  pay 
for  preservation  of  mosquito  habitats. 
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2.  VUUge  Creek  is  a  small  stream  which 
causes  undue  flooding  damage  In  Walnut 
Ridge  and  Hozie.  It  Is  Impoasibte  for  the  Vil- 
lage Creek  EMstrlct  to  prorlde  brKIges  and 
oOjer  improvements,  right-of-way,  mainte- 
nance, plus  30%  of  construction  costs.  Provi- 
sions must  be  made  to  dig  Vinage  Creek  so 
M  to  provide  flood  relief  without  the  impos- 
slbJe  financial  burden  to  the  district.  The 
district  could  afford  to  provide  right-of-way 
and  maintenance  but  no  more.  A  way  must 
be  found  for  the  government  to  pay  the  rest 
of  the  costs  of  this  most  needed  project.  The 
City  of  Walnut  Ridge  will  never  drain  proper- 
ly until  VUlage  Creek  Is  dug.  The  corporate 
area  of  Walnut  Ridge  contains  1,154  acres  of 
land.  Of  this  an  amazing  47^  is  listed  by 
city  planners  as  In  the  flood  plain  of  VU- 
lage Creek  because  of  poor  drainage  and 
flood  conditions.  Adequate  draining  of  Vil- 
lage Creek  would  free  more  than  300  acres 
of  land  for  developing. 

3.  The  Running  Water  Project  has  been  de- 
layed for  years  for  lack  of  funding.  Our 
county  has  given  up  millions  of  dollars  to 
flooding  on  Running  Water.  The  project 
needs  to  be  started  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Health  Care — Lawrence  County  has  one 
doctor  for  every  4,000  residents.  The  na- 
tional average  is  one  physician  to  every  750 
people.  The  Lawrence  County  Nursing  Home, 
with  55  beds,  has  a  waiting  list  of  25  per- 
sons. To  this  date  In  1971,  only  seven  people 
have  been  admitted  to  the  nursing  home.  Our 
requirements  are  a  minimum  of  50  additional 
nursing  home  beds.  A  complete  coronary  care 
unit  Is  needed  at  the  Lawrence  Memorial 
Hoapltal.  The  nursing  home  and  coronary 
care  additions  would  provide  at  least  100 
more  Jobs  and  could  be  completed  In  the 
very  near  future  if  money  could  be  made 
available.  A  few  more  doctors  and  the  project 
completions  would  provide  good  medical 
care  for  our  people. 

Education — Many  factors  have  bearing  on 
an  Industry's  decision  to  re-locate  away  from 
an  urban  area.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  factors  is  the  vicinity's 
ability  to  furnish  an  adequate,  trained  work 
force.  It  Is  an  evident  fact  our  rural  commu- 
nities historically  have  had  few  skilled 
tradesmen.  To  attract  Industry  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  provide  some  type  of  vocational 
training  to  equip  our  people  to  perform 
skUIed  tasks.  The  few  vocational  schools 
now  operating  in  Arkansas  are  providing 
this  service  for  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located,  but  the  Influence  of  these 
schools  has  proven  to  be  only  beneficial  to 
the  immediate  area  surrounding  it. 

Approximately  70%  of  our  school  children 
have  no  additional  formal  education  after 
high  school  graduation.  This  represents  the 
majority  of  our  future  labor  force.  We  have 
a  serious  obligation  to  provide  this  large 
number  of  cltlsens  with  some  type  of  means 
In  which  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Since  high 
school  presently  is  the  most  advanced  edu- 
cation received  by  over  two-thirds  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  logical  place  to  provide  them  with 
vocational  training  Is  in  our  high  schools. 

Our  school  systems  are  doing  an  excellent 
Job  In  providing  the  pre-college  students 
with  a  good  background,  but  sorely  need  a 
concentrated  schedule  offering  various  voca- 
tional courses. 

A  program  of  this  nat\ire  requires  equip- 
ment, facilities  and  qualified  personnel.  The 
sponsorship  and  funding  of  these  projects  In 
cur  local  schools  could  provide  the  small 
town  with  the  kind  of  people  Industry  Is 
seeking. 

Parks  and  Recreation— The  need  for  parks 
and  recreation  facilities  is  obvious.  Federal 
money  l«  readily  available  for  construction  of 
parks  and  the  like,  but  the  expense  of  maln- 
t?.ining  these  facilities  falls  on  the  munlcl- 
p.Ultle8.  which  are  restricted  as  to  their 
source  of  income  with  which  to  support  such 
facilities.  We  suggest  that  people  be  allowed 
a  tax  credit  on  their  feder«l  return  for  the 
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amount  of  money  contributed  for  support  and 
maintenance  of  city  parks  and  recreational 
facilities.  Thto  would  plaes  the  money  di- 
rectly Into  the  area  It  U  most  needed  and 
sidetrack  the  fadaral  filtering  p>rocees,  which 
is  slow  and  coctly. 

FAaMIMC    FO«    FUN? 

Because  of  mechanisation  of  farm  opera- 
tions, one  man  can  now  till  the  same  num- 
ber of  acres  that  required  the  efforts  of 
many  a  generation  ago.  In  a  discussion  of 
heavy  Immigration  from  the  rural  area,  one 
basic  fact  is  often  overlooked. 

This  fact.  In  opinion.  Is  that  the  farmer 
simply  does  not  receive  a  fair  price  for  his 
products  In  relation  to  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  his  goods  and  services. 

Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  farm  prices.  I  wish 
that  I  did  have  a  solution  to  offer.  How- 
ever. I  submit  that  more  equitable  prices  for 
farm  products  would  slow  down  the  outmi- 
gration  from  rural  areas  and  would  help 
create  a  sounder  economy  in  the  local  area. 
Given  a  stronger  economy  the  non-metro- 
politan areas  would  be  more  able  to  help 
finance  the  development  of  their  own  areas 

The  difference  between  parity  prices  and 
prices  received  by  farmers  is  worthy  of  note. 
On  Sept.  15  of  this  year,  the  prices  received 
by  farmers  as  compared  to  parity  prices  were : 


Beef  cattle 
CottDnseed 

Rice    

Soybeanj... 
Wh«a! 


J29, 10  $34  73 

58. 40  to  SO 

5.05  7  S') 

2.96  4  01 

1.26  7S4 


Is  the  farmer  farming  for  fun?  He  must  be. 
for  in  all  too  many  cases  he  is  making  little 
or  no  profit  even  though  he  fills  a  vital  role 
in  the  economic  life  of  our  country. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

O'Neal  Kellim, 
Mayor  of  Walnut  Ridge. 

COMMUNTTT  DEVELOPMENT,  PKOCRAM  HKARINC, 

Walnut  RiDCE,  Ark,  OcTOBia  23.  1971 
Portia,  Akk.. 
October  12.  1971. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexa.vder, 
Cannon  Houxe  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Biu,:  The  following  are  needs  that 
we  deem  Important  to  this  particular  local- 
ity: 

1   Sanitary  Sewer  System : 

Estimated  cost  Oct   1970  was  »136,000  00. 

Revised  Estimate  May  71  was  $162,783  00 
or  an  Increase  of  approximately  12%, 

Tl>is  system  would  serve  approximately  150 
customers. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  says 
there  is  no  money  available  for  grants  at  this 
time. 

2.  Natu\al  Gas  System: 

We  have  no  estimated  coat  at  this  time. 
However  t^iis  would  serve  approximately  160 
customers  'S  we  could  get  it.  Our  Town  is 
made  up  ol  primarily  Elderly  persons  who  are 
retired.  I  biUeve  they  should  be  able  to  live 
out  their  lives  in  as  much  comfort  as  we  can 
provide  for  «heni. 

After  all,  didn't  they  work  to  establish  this 
land  of  ours?  Could  not  some  of  th'e  funds 
that  are  belnj;  channelled  Into  Foreign  lands 
be  better  spent  at  Home  raising  our  standard 
of  living?  I  b.l!eve  that  our  Country  should 
come  first. 

3.  Industr!;\l  ,;<irk: 

We  have  plei.ty  of  av.iilable  land  for  a  fac- 
tory site. 

Our  Town  is  L*ntrally  located. 

4.  Hoxislng  Development- 

We  are  !n  need  of  a  small.  (20  Unit)  Hous- 
ing project. 

There  are  approximately  20  homes  In  a 
Slum  Condition  that  need  to  be  replaced. 

These  are  J\ist  a  few  of  the  things  that  our 
Town  could  u.se  if  such  a  Development  Fund 
could  be  arranged. 


December  15,  1971 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  Testify 
on  these  matters.  '' 

Very  truly  yours, 

8.  IjAvelle  Clauc, 

Mayor  of  Portia. 

I  OCTOBEB  8,    1971. 

Hon.  AiLL  Alexandex. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  most  urgent  needs  of  the  City  of  Swlf- 
ton.  Arkansas,  as  related  to  social  and  eco- 
nomical development  are: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  existing  streets  and 
storm  drainage  systems. 

2.  Extension  of  the  city  sewerage  and  wa- 
ter supply  systems.  There  are  residences,  of 
the  city,  and  areas  adjacent  to  the  City,  who 
need  these  facllltlee,  yet.  It  Is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  to  extend  the  existing  services 
to  their  property. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  solid  disposal  area 
and  acquisition  of  equipment  to  collect,  haul 
and  dispose  of  solid  waste.  Solid  waste  dis- 
posal has  become  a  major  problem  In  Swlfton. 
A  disposal  area,  collecting  equipment,  and 
machinery  to  dispose  of  the  waste  is  needed. 

4.  Funding  for  police  protection.  The  City 
revenue  is  inadequate  for  hiring  a  fun  time 
policeman  The  need  for  this  service  increases 
dally. 

5.  Upgrading  of  existing  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment.   Existing  facilities  are  Inadequate. 

The  capabilities,  of  the  City  of  Swlfton, 
for  funding  these  projects  are  limited. 

The  average  family  Income  In  Jackson 
County  Is  »2,877.00  per  year.  Swifton's  resi- 
dence would  probably  be  In  a  much  lower 
bracket  since  we  do  not  have  Job  opportu- 
nities related  to  manufacturing  processes 
which  usually  pay  a  higher  per  hour  rate,  for 
services  rendered,  than  can  be  obtained  from 
agriculture  employment.  The  minimum 
funding  needs  to  Initiate  these  programs  are: 

1.  Streets  and  Storm  drainage $80,000,00 

2.  Extension  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems 110.000.00 

3.  Solid  waste  disposal 36,000.00 

4.  Police     protection,     $10,000.00 
annually   10,  OOa  00 

5.  Fire  fighting  equipment 40.000.00 

Total    276,000.00 

We  have  extended  our  credit  rating  to  the 
limit  with  the  recent  installation  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage  systems.  The  systems 
are  paying  their  way;  however.  It  is  doubtful 
that  additional  conventional  financing  couM 
be  obtained  to  extend  them  to  new  construc- 
tion. 

The  citizens  erf  Swlfton  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept their  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
funding  these  projects;  however,  high  inter- 
est rates,  high  adininlstratlve  cost,  oonsul- 
tlve  fees,  and  the  lack  of  borrowing  power 
renders  it  an  Impossibility  for  them  to  un- 
dertake any  additional  improvement  projects 
in  the  near  foreseeable  future. 

The  common  thinking  of  governmental  orf- 
ficials,  representing  small  cities  like  Swlfton. 
is  that  most  present  federal  programs  are  too 
complicated  in  organization  to  be  of  benefit. 

Tlie  problems  facing  rural  America  are 
m.any.  The  funds  available  to  solve  these 
problems  are  limited  and  usually  too  difficult 
to  obtain.  Tour  consideration  for  making  a 
strong,  new  source  of  money  available  for 
local  county  and  municipal  governments  is 
appreciated. 

Respec  (.fully, 

A.  N  Moon, 
Mayor.  Sicifton,  Arkansas. 

TEsriMONT  OF  Cmr  or  Newport  Presented 
.  to  Congressman  Bux  Alexander  at  Wal- 
nut RiDCE,  Ark.,  Octobkr  23,  1971 
My  name  U  Albert  H.  MUler,  President  of 
Newport  area  Chamber  of  Commerce  anxl  I 
am  here  representing  the  City  of  Newport. 
Mayor   Robin   Stamfis   and   the   Board  send 
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their  regrets  for  being  unable  to  attend  but 
want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  make 
this  presentation.  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
the  other  members  ot  the  IMegatlon  at  ttila 
time.  State  Senator  Robert  Harvey,  State 
Representative  Tom  Collier.  Mr.  Percy  Cope- 
land.  Mr.  Bill  Heard.  Mr.  Iv«r8on  Cameron, 
Mr  Roy  Evans,  also  Mr.  Morris  Bowman  who 
is  representing  Jackson  County  Judge  R.  L. 
Harper,  Jr.  Mr.  Bowman  is  to  be  on  the 
program  later. 

The  City  of  Newport  is  located  on  White 
River  approximately  Eighty  Five  (85)  miles 
northwest  of  Memphis,  Tennessee  and  Ninety 
(90)  miles  northeast  of  Little  Rock,  Ark- 
ansas on  U.S.  Highway  67.  It  Is  the  County 
Seat  of  Jackson  County  and  has  a  population 
of  approximately  Eight  'ITiousand  (8.000) 
p)eople.  Our  motto  has  been  "Progress  Is  Our 
Project  "  and  we  have  made  progress  as  far 
as  our  financing  ability  has  allowed  us  to 
go.  We  have  undertaken  several  projects  In 
the  area  of  community  developunent.  I  will 
attempt  to  present  some  examples  which  will 
indicate  why  some  means  for  obtaining  funds 
for  financing  community  development  proj- 
ects Is  needed. 

One  of  the  urgent  needs  of  our  town  is 
ndeqviate  streets  and  drainage  facilities.  Our 
problem  Is  that  we  have  a  flat  topography 
which  allows  for  slow  run-off  of  rain  water. 
We  are  surrounded  by  levees  on  the  low  sides 
and  the  surface  water  mtist  flow  out  through 
the  flood  gate  structures.  When  the  White 
River  Is  at  high  stages  the  flood  gates  are 
closed  and  there  Is  no  way  for  the  water  to 
run  out  by  gravity,  therefore  the  water  must 
be  pumped.  The  City  realized  that  we  had 
a  problem  and  we  tried  several  solutions. 
( 1 )  The  City  used  their  funds  as  far  as  possi- 
ble In  order  to  try  to  make  what  improve- 
ments they  could  with  their  own  forces.  (2) 
An  engineering  study  was  then  made  and  it 
was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  complete 
drainage  project  would  be  approximately 
One  Million  Dollars  ($1,000,000.00).  The 
sources  of  financing  available  at  that  time 
were  as  follows:  (a)  Federal  Government: 
Urban  Renewal  appeared  to  be  the  only 
me.^ns  of  financing  this  type  of  project  and 
we  were  not  Involved  In  Urban  Renewal  at 
that  time,  (b)  Another  source  of  financing 
would  be  an  Improvement  District:  Investi- 
gation was  made  and  we  were  unable  to  do 
this  because  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
equal  cost  per  property  owner,  (c)  The  only 
course  left  was  a  Local  Bond  Issue.  For- 
tunately we  had  enough  mlllage  left  by  law 
to  finance  approximately  Two  Hundred 
Thou.'innd  Dollars  ($200,000.00).  An  election 
was  held  and  the  bond  issue  passed.  The 
bonds  were  sold  (only  one  bidder  bid  on  the 
bonds  I.  The  construction  is  now  complete. 
What  is  our  resulting  situation  as  a  result 
of  this  inability  to  complete  the  project? 
Approximately  One  Fifth  C/^)  of  the  proj- 
ect is  complete  and  there  is  no  source  of 
funds  available  to  complete  the  remaining 
Four  Fifths  (%)  except  for  some  areas  that 
are  In  the  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram under  Urban  Renewal.  The  rain  still 
floods  streets  and  causes  water  damage  to 
some  areas.  Unless  a  means  is  found  to  fi- 
nance the  complete  project,  the  initial  in- 
vestment win  not  be  fully  uUIized. 

Another  great  need  of  our  community  Is 
a  Community  Center.  Our  problem  Is  that 
there  Is  a  great  need  In  our  area  for  such  a 
project.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple In  our  urban  and  rural  areas  is  cultural 
enrichment.  Presently  In  Newport  there  Is  no 
facility  for  the  people  to  see  a  play,  hear  a 
symphony  orchestra,  see  an  art  display  or 
to  have  commimlty  meetings  except  at  our 
local  high  school  auditorium  which  was  built 
during  the  1930's  or  the  National  Guard 
Armory.  There  is  no  place  for  the  children  to 
go  swimming  in  a  nice  swimming  pool  unless 
they  belcoig  to  a  private  club.  Just  this 
week  if  facilities  had  been  avaUable  more  of 
our  citizens  could  have  enjoyed  the  Arkansas 
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Art    Mobile    provided    by   the   Arkansas   Art 
Center. 

RwtHTlng  this  problem  we  attempted  to 
■oive  It.  The  only  aouroe  of  Federal  Funds 
araUable  to  us  appeared  to  be  through  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. This  source  required  Twenty  Five  per- 
cent (26%)  matching  funds.  The  cost  esti- 
mate was  made  and  It  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  a  coDomunity  facility  would  be 
approximately  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dol- 
lars ($500,000.00),  the  cities  share  being  One 
Hundred  Twenty  Five  Thousand  Dollars 
($125,000.00).  Since  the  city  did  not  have 
money  available  for  their  matching  share 
it  was  attempted  to  find  some  property  that 
could  be  obtained  either  as  a  gift  or  at  a  low 
price  In  hopes  that  the  appraised  would  be 
high  enough  to  use  for  our  matching  share. 
This  was  not  accomplished  and  therefore  we 
could  not  proceed  t>ecause  of  lack  of  funds. 
What  is  the  resulting  situation?  It  Is  possible 
that  through  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  that  within  the  next  Five  to  Ten 
(5-10)  years  that  we  might  realize  such  a 
facility.  The  need  Is  great  and  the  citizens  are 
urgently  requesting  that  something  be  done. 
Unless  a  feasible  source  of  funds  is  available 
the  city  is  unable  to  go  any  further  at  this 
time. 

Another  urgent  need  of  improvement  in 
our  area  Is  at  our  Airport  and  Industrial 
Park.  The  problem  Is  that  we  have  a  residen- 
tial area  and  industrial  sites  located  on  an 
Airbase  buUt  during  World  War  II.  The  water 
system  is  in  urgent  need  of  repair  and  Im- 
provemente.  Presently  the  State  Health  De- 
partment is  requiring  that  all  drinking  water 
l>e  boiled.  The  sewer  fiows  into  an  open  ditch 
and  the  streete  are  in  need  of  repair.  There 
are  Ten  (10)  industries  located  here  employ- 
ing approximately  Six  Hundred  Fifty  (650) 
people  and  they  need  railroad  faculties,  fire 
protection,  police  protection  and  other  mu- 
nlclpai  services.  Runway  Improvemente  are 
needed  and  an  Airport  terminal  building  is 
needed.  Realizing  the  problem  we  attempted 
to  solve  It.  An  engineering  study  was  made 
and  it  indicated  that  a  coat  to  complete  the 
project  would  be  approximately  One  Million 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,500,- 
000).  This  are<a  Is  unique  In  that  It  is  not 
In  the  city  limits  but  It  Is  administered  by 
the  City  of  Newport.  Therefore  financing  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  not 
possible.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
EccrK)mic  Development  Admlnisrtratlon  for 
assistance.  This  method  of  a  financing  re- 
quires a  local  Twenty  Five  percent  (25'"c) 
share  with  approximately  Seventy  Five  per- 
cent (76%)  Federal  Funds.  The  application 
was  terminated  because  of  the  Inability  of 
the  city  to  obtain  ite  share.  What  is  the  re- 
sulting situation?  The  city  Is  trying  to  do 
what  small  portions  of  the  projects  it  can  as 
they  can  afford  It.  Some  Improvements  have 
been  made  such  as  new  fire  pumps,  a  new 
water  supply  well  is  planned  and  some  run- 
way patching.  However,  unless  some  source 
of  financing  is  avaUable  to  us  we  wiU  not  be 
able  to  complete  the  project  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Another  great  need  of  our  community  Is 
sewer  addition  and  improvemente.  We  have 
approximately  One  Hundred  (100)  homes  not 
presently  served  by  sanitary  sewer  because 
of  their  distance  to  coUection  lines  and  to 
serve  them  would  require  a  pumping  stetion. 
This  area  has  septic  tanks  and  the  soil  is  not 
suited  for  septic  tanks  and  health  hazards 
result.  The  city  must  do  something  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  citizens.  Realizing  this 
problem  again  the  city  tried  to  solve  it. 
A  study  was  made  and  It  was  found  that 
the  cost  would  be  approximately  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Dollars  ($100,000.00)  to  serve 
this  complete  area.  Some  funds  were  available 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  cities  share  would  be  approximately 
Eighty  Thousand  Dollars  ($80,000.00).  In  the 
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past  the  two  local  banks  have  aided  In  fi- 
nancing some  sewer  projecte  when  they  were 
feasible.  However,  due  to  the  cost  and  the 
number  of  users  the  local  banks  could  not 
participate  in  this  project.  What  is  the  re- 
sulUng  situation?  The  city  will  try  to  do 
what  portions  they  can  with  their  jmn  crews 
and  with  the  funds  they  do  have  available. 
Application  wiU  stlU  be  made  for  Federal 
assistence  where  passible  but  the  portion 
constructed  by  the  city  wtih  their  own  crews 
will  not  be  eligible  for  any  Federal  par- 
ticipation. Unless  scxne  means  is  found  to 
finance  this  whole  project,  it  will  be  several 
years  before  we  can  provide  complete  sani- 
tary sewer  to  this  area  of  our  town. 

Another  need  of  our  city  is  a  day  care  cen- 
ter. Our  problem  is  there  are  i^proximately 
Two  to  Three  Hundred  (200-300)  working 
mothers  and  the  local  industries  are  unabie 
to  underwrite  the  difference  between  the  Fed- 
eral snare  and  the  mothers  abUlty  to  pay  for 
the  day  care  services.  If  the  city  cotild  pro- 
vide space  and  rent  at  a  reasonable  rate  the 
project  could  be  made  feasible.  Unless  some 
source  of  financing  is  obtained  this  again  Is 
not  possible. 

Our  community  and  city  has  many  other 
needs  for  community  development  but  I  will 
not  go  into  them  In  deteil.  Some  of  these 
Items  are  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  new 
JaU,  new  court  house,  new  municipal  build- 
ing and  expanded  library  facilities,  new  porks 
and  recreation  facilities. 

In  summary  I  would  like  to  say  that  New- 
port's accomplishment  of  local  projects  with 
Federal  assistance  has  been  good.  Thanks  to 
the  help  of  Congressman  Bill  Alexander  and 
our  Congressional  Delegation  we  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  sources  of 
Federal  Funds  available  to  us.  Presently  un- 
der the  Interim  Assistance  Program  tempo- 
rary streets  and  drainage  facilities  have  been 
constructed.  With  the  institution  of  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  a  great 
help  should  be  obtelned  in  upgrading  the 
old  part  of  town.  However,  as  indicated  in 
this  report,  there  is  much  stUl  to  be  done  in 
other  areas. 

The  prospects  for  funding  these  additional 
needs  and  projects  at  the  local  level  is 
remote. 

The  local  taxpayers  attitude  toward  fund- 
ing of  projecte  is  good  as  mentioned  herein, 
but  the  amount  of  money  avaUable  through 
this  source  is  limited  by  stete  law.  I  might 
say  that  our  citizens  have  not  rejected  a 
tex  increase  that  would  Improve  the  com- 
munity, to  my  knowledge.  Just  recently  a 
One  Million  Dollar  school  construction  bond 
issue  was  passed  by  our  community.  Many 
other  bond  issues  In  the  area  of  community 
development  and  Improvement  have  been 
approved  by  the  citizens. 

The  effect  of  out  migration  is  demoraliz- 
ing to  any  community  and  this  has  had  an 
effect  on  Jackson  C3ounty  which  lost  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  Ten  percent  (lO"",  ) 
during  the  last  Ten  (10)  years.  During  this 
same  period  of  time  Newport  gained  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  Three  pereent  (3%  ) 
This  increase  In  population  against  put  more 
of  a  demand  on  municipal  services  that  must 
be  provided. 

The  bond  market  atmosphere  for  funding 
any  local  bond  issue  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  the  bonds  are  tax  free.  At  present 
Arkansas  has  a  limit  of  Six  percent  (6%) 
on  municipaa  bonds,  therefore  bonds  need 
to  be  tax  free  to  attract  the  buyers. 

It  i^pears  to  us  that  some  means  must 
be  found  for  financing  community  develop- 
ment projecte  over  a  long  period  of  time  at 
a  reasonable  interest  rate.  It  seems  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  will  have  to  share  in 
either  guaranteeing  these  loans  or  supple- 
menting interest  rate.  Unless  some  "^^^f  for 
financing  these  projecte  is  found  we  see  no 
way  that  the  cities  the  size  of  Newport, 
Arkansas  can  further  their  accompttshBoente 
in  community  development. 
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We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
at  tbla  bearUig  and  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Testimont  ot  thb  Honorabub  Welliak 
HoLXJB  Cook,  Matob  of  thx  Cttt  or 
Oritbbs,  Amx.. 

(Prepared  for  the  community  development 

proposal  hearing  October  23,  1971,  for  the 

First  Oongresalonal  District  ot  the  State  of 

Arkansas  at  Walnut  Ridge.  Ark.) 

Honorable  Congressman  Alexander  and 
members  of  the  hearing  committee.  It  Is  my 
sincere  belief  that  If  we  are  ever  to  stop 
migration  of  peoples  from  niral  to  urban 
areas,  and  curb  the  plight  of  non-urban 
communities,  we  must  support  leglslatlcm 
which  will  provide  money  and  truwtni^  to 
build  a  better  rural  America,  and  help  save 
the  health,  welfare  and  sanity  of  this  nation 
and  its  peoples. 

With  your  permission  I  wish  to  list  in 
chronological  priority  six  urgent  needs  of 
small  rural  counties  and  cities. 

No.  1.  First  I  believe  we  urgently  need 
something  that  will  attract  labor  to  the 
rural  areas  and  spread  thin  the  masses  of 
humanity  over  this  vast  land  of  ours.  I  would 
suggest  smaa  or  subsidiary  factories.  This 
could  be  done  by  requiring  each  major  in- 
dustrial complex  to  invest  in  the  smaller 
communities.  I  would  suggest  huge  grants 
like  to  Lockheed  be  distributed  to  say  over 
10,000  communities. 

No.  2.  Would  be  housing.  People  would 
need  some  help  in  building  a  home.  Prefer- 
ably one  they  could  own.  This  would  develop 
pride  in  home  ownership.  Lioans  with  small 
interest  rate  and  small  payments  would  help 
solve  this. 

No.  3.  The  building  of  houses  and  con- 
gregating of  people  would  make  water,  sewage 
and  paved  streets  the  3rd  priority.  Grants 
and  loans  to  supplement  local  initiative. 
25% — 75%  basis  could  be  managed  on  a  low 
Interest,  long  term  basis. 

No.  4.  The  Improvement  of  education  and 
community  recreational  facilities  for  youth. 
In  the  small  towns.  This  could  be  financed 
as  No.  3  loans,  grants  and  local  initiative  with 
labor  and  In-klnd  contributions. 

No.  5.  We  urgently  need  Doctors,  clinics 
and  medical  facilities  in  the  rural  areas.  This 
could  be  done  by  having  a  board  other  than 
Doctors  to  admit  pre-medlcal  students  to  en- 
ter medical  school  and  screen  them  in,  in- 
stead of  out  of  medical  practice.  Pre-med 
scholarships  and  supplements  for  rural  medi- 
cal Doctors.  Thousands  of  most  capable  men 
and  women  are  screened  out  of  the  field  of 
medicine  each  year  by  the  A.M.A.  While  many 
of  our  people  go  diseased,  unhealthy  and  dy- 
ing. Yet  the  A.M.A.  ask  recently  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  spend  $10,000,000  to  help 
Improve  the  Doctors  Image.  ?  ?  7 

No.  6. 1  woiild  list  police  and  fire  protection 
to  help  sustain  law,  order,  life  and  property. 
This  could  be  done  by  even  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  small  local  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments. Most  could  be  done  on  a  60  "5^-60% 
basis  with  the  local  people  supplying  both 
cash  and  non-cash  contributions. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  have  listed  six  urgent 
needs  and  given  ways  that  they  may  be  fi- 
nanced. 

You  will  next  ask  what  the  people  think 
about  supporting  these   needs  by  taxation. 

I  believe  that  people  In  America  are  al- 
ways wiUlng  to  pay  for  what  they  get,  and 
if  you  devise  plans  to  show  them  a  better 
life  they  will  gladly  buy  It.  What  they  are 
against  is  taxation  without  representation. 

Gentleman  think  seriously  on  these  mat- 
ters and  act  wisely.  You  are  in  a  position  to 
help  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Be^ectively  submitted, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  12th  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Ricord  of  testi- 
mony and  other  materials  which  I  have 
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gathered  during  my  research  into  ways 
to  assist  community  development  in  non- 
metrtqmlitan  areas.  Other  materials  on 
this  subject  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Records  of  Eh^tember  22,  pages  3274(V- 
32741;  October  1,  pages  34505-34506; 
October  6.  35409-35410;  October  13. 
pages  36133-36135;  October  21,  pages 
37358-37361;  October  28,  38121-38123; 
November  3.  pages  39156-39158;  Novem- 
ber 11,  pages  40813-40815;  November  17, 
pages  41882-41884;  December  3,  pages 
44696-44899,  and  December  9,  pages 
45763-45766. 


NEW  IRRIGATION  TECHNIQUE 
COULD  MAKE  EAST  AND  WEST 
JORDAN  RIVERS  FERTILE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    ItNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  greatly 
distressed  about  the  continuing  plight  of 
refugees  in  the  Middle  East.  Recently,  a 
plan  to  assist  these  refugees  was  called  to 
my  attention  through  an  article  in  War/ 
Peace  Report  published  by  the  Center 
for  War/Peace  Studies  of  the  New  York 
Friends  Group.  Inc.  It  was  contained 
in  the  November  1971  issue  and  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Roy  L.  Prosterman,  distin- 
guished professor  of  law  and  chairman 
of  the  graduate  school  committee  on  con- 
flict studies  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  Seattle,  and  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Taylor,  his  graduate  research  assistant. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  is  to  make 
both  the  East  Bank  and  the  West  Bank 
of  the  Jordan  River  fertile  through  the 
new  technique  of  trickle  Irrigation  using 
numerous  shallow  wells  and  saline  wa- 
ter heretofore  useless  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  especially 
those  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  this  plan  for  their 
study  and  consideration. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Salinftt    and    SERiNrrT;    A    Puix    for   the 
Palestinians 

(By  Roy  L.  Prosterman  and  Charles  A. 
Taylor) 

A  meeting  that  would  seem  Incredible  to 
the  uninitiated  is  a  fairly  cohunon  occur- 
rence on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River: 
an  Israeli  agro-economist,  a  Jordanian  agri- 
cultural extension  agent,  and  a  native  West 
Bank  farmer  are  engaged  In  a  discussion  of 
agricultural  and  marketing  techniques,  with 
the  objective  of  helping  the  farmer  to  max- 
imize his  Income.  PoUtlceil  questions  seem 
to  be  of  little  Importance;  the  three  men 
part  In  a  friendly  manner,  with  the  Israeli 
and  Jordanian  setting  off  to  visit  another 
farm,  while  the  Palestinian  Arab  farmer  re- 
turns to  his  field. 

Besides  having  encouraging  political  Im- 
plications, such  meetings  are  significant  for 
other  reasons  as  well,  for  In  them  one  can 
glimpse  the  seeds  of  a  solution  to  the  com- 
plex and  vexing  Palestinian  refugee  problem. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  contours  of  the 
refugee  problem  itself.  Of  the  approximately 
1.4  million  people  Included  In  the  broadest 
definition  of  the  term  "Palestinian  refugee," 
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there  Is  virtually  universal  agreement — even 
among  those  most  concerned  with  the  physi- 
cal welfare  of  the  refugees — that  about  400,- 
000  persons  (80,000  famUles)  are  considered 
to  be  still  substantially  dislocated  in  a  so- 
cial and  economic  sense.  The  remaining  aoo,- 
merchants  now  living  comfortably  in  Beirut 
or  Cairo  or  Amman  to  oil  workers  currently 
drilling  In  Kuwait — have  been  substantially 
reintegrated  Into  their  new  communities  and 
are  generally  better  off  than  they  were  in 
their  pre-refugee  status,  whether  such  sta- 
tus refers  to  a  period  prior  to  1948,  1956  or 
1967, 

The  bulk  of  the  hard-core  refugee  popula- 
tion Is  clearly  to  be  found  In  the  Gaza  Strip, 
a  140-square-inlle  area  packed  with  approx- 
imately 55,000  "classic"  refugee  families  and 
25.000  Indigenous  Oazan  families.  In  the 
Gaza  Strip,  It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  de- 
termine who  is  a  refugee  and  who  Is  not  by 
means  of  economic  distinction;  almost  the 
entire  population  of  the  Strip  Is  desperately 
poor.  In  fact,  the  refugees  are  better  off  in 
one  sense;  they  can  rely  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  dole  for  food 
and  medical  care. 

Given  the  nearly  intolerable  conditions  In 
the  Gaza  Strip,  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
the  problems  of  guerrilla-type  terrorism  are 
far  more  serious  there  than  In  any  of  the 
Israeli-occupied  territories.  The  greater  guer- 
rilla activity  there  can  be  attributed  to  the 
desperate  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  area.  Just  as  desperate  poverty  fed  the 
fires  of  revolution  in  Mexico,  Russia,  China, 
Vietnam  and  Cuba.  In  each  of  those  coun- 
tries, It  was  a  largely  landless  peasant  popu- 
lation that  became  the  chief  source  of  re- 
cruits, supplies,  "safe  houses"  and  the  oth- 
er prerequisites  of  revolutionary  warfare. 

As  Mae  Tse-tung  has  said,  guerrlUas  must 
"swim  like  fish  in  the  sea";  the  support  of 
the  grievance  ridden  population  of  the  Gaza 
Strip  gives  the  guerrilla  movement  the 
strength  and  secrecy  essential  to  its  con- 
tinued operation.  It  follows  logically,  then — 
as  the  United  States  has  learned  so  painfully 
in  Vietnam — that  the  preferred  method  of 
dealing  with  the  fedayeen  guerrlla  movement 
in  the  Gaza  Strip  (and  the  entire  Middle 
East)  Is  the  removal  of  the  grievances  that 
motivate  the  population  to  support  the  guer- 
rilla movement.  While  both  the  Israelis  and 
the  U.N.R.W.A.  have  supplied  significant 
ameliorative  measures  (minimum  food,  min- 
imum housing.  Job  retraining  for  some) ,  the 
resources  available  to  them  have  been  far 
short  of  what  is  neded  to  reach  the  bulk  of 
the  Gaza  Strip's  390.000  people. 

Using  data  from  a  recent  sociological  sur- 
vey, it  appears  that  between  40  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  Strip's  refugee  families  made 
their  pre-refugee.  living  from  agriculture, 
and  an  equal  number  were  engaged  in  light 
Industry  and  supportive  agricultural  serv- 
ices; and  virtually  all  refugees  would  accept 
a  self-supporting  vocation  as  an  alternative 
to  life  on  the  U.N.R.W.A.  dole.  (Indeed,  on 
a  recent  research  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  we 
encountered  no  refugee  In  the  Gaza  Strip  un- 
willing to  accept  this  option.)  In  other  words, 
all  the  Ingredients  for  communities  based 
on  agrlculture-comblned-with-local-suppor- 
tive-lndustry  are  present  in  the  papulation 
of  the  Gaza  Strip,  although  not  sufficiently 
In  the  land  and  other  resources  of  the  Gaza 
Strip,  taken  by  themselves.  The  same  poten- 
tial exists  for  the  25.000  refugee  famUies  that 
remain  substantially  dislocated  In  Jordan 
and  elsewhere.  Thus,  if  almost  any  randomly 
selected  group  of  50-250  refugee  families  (but 
preferably  selected  as  a  group,  carrying  Intact 
their  community  structure  from  their  former 
village  or  as  deveIoi>ed  within  a  larger  refu- 
gee camp)  has  the  potential  of  developing 
Into  a  new  and  productive  vUlage,  if  given 
the  opportunity,  one  must  ask  the  question: 
how  can  such  opportunities  be  provided,  and 
at  what  cost? 

The  now-Israell-occupled  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan    River — with    a    popiilatlon    density 
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one-tenth  that  of  the  Gaza  Strip — provides 
s  natural  outlet  for  the  population  pres- 
sures of  the  Strip.  A  program  to  create  settle- 
ment opportunities  there,  together  with  In- 
isnslve  development  of  the  Strip  Itself,  would 
seem  to  bold  out  the  most  realistic  possi- 
L'ilities  for  solving  the  problems  of  the  "hard- 
core" refugees.  Historically,  however,  any  ex- 
'nsive  development  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
has  been  stymied  by  a  major  obstacle:  there 
li  little  rainfall,  and  both  the  southern 
reaches  of  the  Jordan  River  and  most  of  the 
v.ells  drilled  In  the  valley  revesd  a  lack  of 
•sweet"  water,  that  is,  water  containing  less 
than  300  parts-per-mllllon  (p.p.m.)  of  chlo- 
ride. Over  the  past  four  decades,  this  diffi- 
culty has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  ambitious 
plans  to  make  the  Jordan  Valley  "bloom." 
These  were  some  of  them: 

The  lonldes  Plan,  1939,  sought  to  irrigate 
75,000  acres  on  the  East  Bank  ( Trans  Jordan ) 
but  revealed  a  basic  dilemma,  namely,  that 
a  single  source  of  water  was  instifflclent  to 
irrigate  both  the  Negev  and  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley; for  this  reasons.  It  remained  unimple- 
mented. 

The  Lowdermilk  Plan,  1944,  would  have  es- 
tablished a  Jordan  Valley  Authority  to  take 
charge  of  water-related  matters.  The  plan 
divided  the  flow  of  the  Tarmuk  River  be- 
tween Palestine  and  TYansJordan,  but  it  had 
not  been  agreed  to  when  partition  came  In 
1947,  and  Israeli  leaders  began  to  develop 
the  Negev  with  some  of  the  unutilized  waters 
which  flowed  across  their  borders.* 

The  Hayes  Plan,  1948,  proposed  to  Irrigate 
approximately  625,000  acres  In  Palestine  and 
Jordan,  with  cooperation  from  Lebanon  and 
Syria;  this  was  permanently  tabled  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  1948  war. 

The  All  Israel  Plan,  1951,  Involved  Israeli 
construction  In  a  demilitarized  zone  and  was 
consequently  stopped  by  the  U.N.  Security 
Council 

The  Main  Plan,  1953,  was  an  engineering 
study  based  on  the  premise  that  all  previous 
plans  could  be  combined  Into  one  Joint  proj- 
ect (requiring  both  Israeli  and  Arab  ap- 
proval) that  would  make  efficient  use  of  the 
area's  water  resources.  Disputes  over  water 
allocation  sealed  the  plan's  doom,  but  the 
study  provided  much  valuable  information  on 
the  water  resources  of  the  entire  Middle 
East. 

The  Unifier  Plan,  1955.  was  another  syn- 
thesis of  the  (by  now)  seven  previous  plans 
but  required  Arab-Israeli  agreement  and  fell 
apart  over  the  issue  of  International  supervi- 
sion. 

Since  1955.  four  unilateral  (two  Arab,  two 
Israeli)  plans  have  been  Initiated;  of  these, 
one  Jordanian  and  one  Israeli  plan  have  been 
carried  out,  both  largely  aimed  at  groups 
other  than  the  refugees. 

Possibly,  development  will  ultimately  be 
achieved  by  joint  Israeli -Jordanian  efforts— 
at  least  these  two  parties  would  have  to  agree. 
If  there  were  to  be  the  really  large-scale  devel- 
opment, with  extensive  dam-and-canal 
building,  visualized  In  the  more  grandiose  of 
the  plans.  Or,  development  may  ultimately 
(sme  through  further  unUateral  efforts,  de- 
pending on  complex  political  factors. 

But  one  thing  which  Is  now  clear  Is  that 
any  renewed  International  planning  for  de- 
velopment can  Uke  account  of  new  Israeli 
techniques  which  increase  the  total  amount 
of  usable  water  available  to  all  parties,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  part  of  the  Jordan 

•Any  unilateral  development  of  water  that 
Is  potentially  in  short  supply  raises,  of  course, 
the  kind  of  classic  water  rights  issue  that 
has  plagued  American  law:  the  contest  be- 
tween the  "appropriation"  doctrine,  tinder 
which  the  first  tiser  of  theretofore  unused 
water  gets  to  use  that  quantity  from  ♦>>»^ 
time  forward;  and  the  "riparian  rights"  doc- 
trine, under  which  lands  bordering  on  bodlea 
of  water  are  taken  to  have  certain  "Inherent" 
rights  to  their  use  whether  or  not  actual  uee 
»  being  made  of  them. 


Valley,  both  East  Bank  and  West  Bank. 
These  techniques  also  allow  an  approach  to 
water  utlllmtlon — chiefly  through  simple 
wella  which  tap  underground  saline  wa- 
ters rather  than  canals,  and  without  dams — 
which  would  facUltate  inexpensive  unilateral 
development  by  Israel  and  Jordan,  each  on 
one  side  of  the  river. 

It  Is  the  new  agricultural  technique, 
"trickle  Irrigation,"  which  largely  circum- 
vents the  difficulty  of  saline  water.  Trickle 
irrigation  is  a  method  which  uses  plastic 
pipe  laid  along  the  ground  between  rows  of 
plants,  with  nozzles  spaced  In  such  a  manner 
so  that  only  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  irri- 
gated. It  Is  already  well  beyond  the  testing 
stage  and  In  commercial  use.  The  Israelis 
have  achieved  impressive  results  with  this 
technique.  Por  example,  they  are  obtaining 
per-acre  yields  of  vegetables  greater  with 
saline  water  and  trickle  irrigation  than  with 
sweet  water  and  sprinkler  irrigation.  The 
present  limit  of  the  effective  use  of  saline 
water  is  currently  800  p.pjn.  chloride,  but 
the  Israelis  expect  to  be  able  to  use  water 
with  1000-1200  p.pm.  chloride  with  further 
experimentation.  Furthermore,  this  tech- 
nique appears  to  be  suitable  for  use  by  the 
average  farmer,  if  he  is  given  sufficient  credit 
and  extension  services. 

PSOMISINC    RESULTS 

Through  the  use  of  saline  waters  and 
trickle  irrigation,  it  appears  that  at  least 
an  additional  20-25,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  Jordan  Valley  could  be 
brought  Into  cultivation,  utilizing  water 
which  was  previously  useless  for  agriculture. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  yields  typical  of 
trickle  Irrigation,  this  quantity  of  land  would 
be  adequate  to  sustain  farming  by  10,000 
families.  Related  development  of  non-agri- 
cultural enterprises  and  agricultural-suppor- 
tive Industry  should  be  able  to  provide  a 
livelihood  for  at  least  another  10,000  fam- 
ilies, based  on  existing  rmtios  of  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural  employment  on  the 
West  Bank.  If  these  alternatives  were  offered 
to  the  hard-core  refugee  population  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  accepted  by  the  refugees 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
response  of  most  families  would  be  positive — 
then  the  bulk  of  the  problem  could  be  solved. 
Naturally,  such  a  program,  and  refugee  re- 
sponse, would  first  be  tested  with  a  few 
hundred  families;  one  of  the  beauties  ot  a 
program  that  depends  on  weUs  rather  than 
dams  is  that  one  can  proceed  piecemeal. 
Reduction  of  the  refugee  population  of  the 
gaza  Strip  by  20,000  families  (approximately 
100.000  persons)  would  help  enormously  In 
resolving  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  Strip,  when  coupled  with  parallel 
development  measures  within  the  Strip 
itself. 

The  irrigation  of  25,000  acres  in  the  West 
Bank  and  additional  lands  In  the  Strip 
(where  saline  water  Is  also  a  problem)  would, 
of  course,  be  only  the  first  step  In  the  de- 
velopment program.  It  would  be  a  crucial 
first  step,  however,  for  land  provides  many 
of  these  families  with  a  livelihood  that  they 
understood  and  desire,  and  without  water 
the  land  cannot  be  farmed.  Other  meas- 
ures must  include: 

Extension  services.  Additional  Arab  exten- 
sion agents  must  be  trained  to  help  the  10,- 
000  new  families  on  the  valley  floor  to  get 
the  most  out  of  their  land,  as  well  as  to  help 
50,000  existing  agricultural  families  who  live 
chiefly  on  the  West  Bank.  (A  parallel  need 
exists  for  the  smaller  amount  of  agricultural 
land  found  In  the  Strip.)  This  would  seem 
to  be  politically  possible.  A  previous  example 
of  "taking  agriculture  out  of  poUtlcs"  was 
the  permission  given  by  Arab  governments 
to  allow  scores  of  Cairo-trained  Jordanian 
agricultural  technicians  to  return  to  the 
West  Bank  last  year.  Pari  pa**u,  the  Israelis 
aUow  West  Bank  farmers  to  market  their 
products  on  the  Jordanian-held  East  Bank. 


Credit.  Even  minor  Improvements  in  seed 
and  farming  techniques,  the  result  of  com- 
bining credit  with  extension  services,  can 
achieve  marked  Improvements  in  output. 
Many  Arab  fanners  throughout  the  Mideast 
grow  only  a  fraction  of  what  their  land  could 
produce — one  demonstration  of  this  is  the 
600  percent  Increase  in  yields  achieved  by 
the  40,000  families  of  small  Arab  farmers 
who  have  remained  in  Israel  since  1948.  Some 
West  Bank  credit  is  currently  being  provided 
by  the  Israelis,  and  the  Arab  repayment  rate 
Is  running  a  splendid  97  percent  of  principal. 

Land  reform.  Some  measures  of  acquisition 
and  subdivision  of  large  Arab  holdings  should 
be  undertaken  both  on  the  valley  floor  and 
In  the  Gaza  Strip.  Tenant  farmers  are  typi- 
cally less  likely  than  small  owner-operators 
to  risk,  or  to  have  the  authority  or  the  re- 
sources to  risk,  the  adoption  of  improved 
agricultural  techniques  requiring  new  Invest- 
ment. Moreover,  whether  the  ultimate  politi- 
cal governance  of  these  areas  is  to  be  Israeli 
or  Arab,  tenant  farmers  have  been  one  of  the 
classic  repositories  of  support  for  violence 
and  Insurgency.  Vietnam  being  a  textbook 
example. 

Community  development.  Wherever  new 
villages  are  establisbed,  schools  and  clinics 
must  be  built,  basic  structures  erected,  and 
cooperatives  and  other  facilities  for  the 
farmers  developed.  For  non-farm  families, 
enterprises  involving  ptrocesslng,  packing, 
canning  or  freezing  may  be  added  to  tradi- 
tional roles  such  as  merchant,  drayman  or 
teacher.  For  existing  refugee  camps  in  the 
Strip,  the  thinning  out  of  population  should 
be  accompanied  by  measures  such  as  elec- 
trification and  dispersal  of  housing. 

Marketing.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Jordan  VaUey.  climate  is  that — with  a  little 
extra  "greenhouse"  protection  added  by 
transparent  plastic  spread  over  the  growing 
crops — a  whole  range  of  succulent  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  grown  In  the  dead  of  winter 
and  harvested  just  In  time  to  command  the 
highest  prices  on  the  European  market.  "The 
Israelis  are  already  urging  the  local  Arab 
farmers  in  this  profitable  direction. 

Garden  plots.  For  those  refugee  families  In 
the  Strip  who  do  not  get  a  farm,  a  desirable 
addition  to  both  nutrition  and  status  can  be 
provided  by  a  small  garden  plot.  Saline  water 
irrigation  will  permit  cultivation  in  the  Strip 
of  enough  new  land  so  that  every  family  that 
wishes  should  be  able  to  have  a  few  thousand 
square  feet  (perhaps  the  area  covered  be- 
tween successive  10-yard  markers,  across  the 
width  of  a  football  field) .  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
elsewhere,  projects  have  shown  that  the  sym- 
biosis between  man  and  land  is  such  that 
ouming  even  such  a  small  garden  plot  can 
give  a  family  a  needed  sense  of  self-sufficiency 
and  of  having  a  stake  in  society. 

The  gross  cost  of  this  entire  package  of  de- 
velopment measures,  affecting  most  of  the 
390,000  present  residents  of  the  Strip,  can  be 
estimated  at  around  $3.30  miUlon.  Some  of 
this  cost  figure — for  example,  In  the  credit 
program — would  be  recovered.  A  parallel  pro- 
gram on  the  East  Bank,  under  Jordanian  con- 
trol, could  benefit  most  of  the  100.000  hard- 
core refugees  who  remain  on  Jordanian  soil 
and  now  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
fedayeen -nurtuTed  cycle  of  poverty,  despera- 
tion and  violence.  This  would  carry  a  gross 
cost  of  around  C150  millicm. 

While  such  costs  may  be  well  beyond  the 
Internal  resources  of  the  Israels  or  Jordani- 
ans, they  are  assuredly  not  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  International  community.  They  are 
about  what  the  VS.  spent  on  one  week  of  the 
Vietnam  War  at  IMtO  levels,  tor  ezsjtnple;  and 
the  costs  ot  this  permanent  setUememt  proj- 
ect are  less  than  the  amovmts  that  have  been 
siphoned  through  the  UJTJI.WJL  by  a  con- 
sortium of  donors  orer  the  past  two  decades 
to  support  the  minimal  dally  dele  to  the 
refugees. 

It  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  tnvolutlons  of 
Mideast    politics    that   only    wild    c^timlsm 
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could  predict  the  Immediate  Implementation 
ot  tbia  full-acale  program.  Nonetheleas,  the 
proepects  maj  be  considerably  better  now 
than  for  years  past :  Jordan  and  other  coun- 
tries In  the  Arab  world  have  reached  a  real- 
ization that  the  fedayeen  are  a  two-edged 
sword.  Frustrations  may  be  vented  against 
the  nearest  goTemment,  not  Just  against 
Israel,  and  still-largely-feudal  societies  must 
beware  lest  their  own  impoverished  peasantry 
take  fire  from  the  brand  being  waved  by  radi- 
cal Palestinians.  Determined  non-solution  of 
the  refugee  problem  Is  no  longer  a  political 
plus  with  no  attendant  minuses  for  the  es- 
tablished Arab  states. 

Viewed  objectively,  the  welfare  of  the  hard- 
core refugees  should  be  both  a  humanitarian 
concern  and  a  political  concern  to  all  powers 
of  the  region,  and  to  a  world  community 
which  has  more  than  once  been  brought  to 
the  brink  of  major  conflict  by  actions  In 
which  the  wilder  fedayeen  had  a  hand.  It 
would  seem  that  the  major  soiirce  of  support 
for  uncontrolled  and  unpredictable  violence, 
at  least,  could  be  removed  from  the  Mideast 
situation  If  the  bulk  of  the  hard-core  refugees 
can  find  satisfaction  In  permanent  and  pro- 
ductive new  lives  in  the  West  Bank  and  Oaza 
Strip  (both,  incidentally,  are  parts  of  pre- 
1947  Palestine,  and  were  annexed,  respec- 
tively, by  Transjordan  and  Egypt  In  1948). 
Certainly  the  400,000  Arabs — 200.000  rural 
and  300,000  urban — who  have  remained  and 
prospered  in  Israel  since  1948  have  posed  no 
threat  to  world  peace. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  optimistic  to  hope 
that  a  development  plan  of  the  suggested 
scope  could,  at  least,  serve  four  immediate 
purposes: 

First,  to  remind  the  world  community  that 
the  refugee  problem  Is  not  insoluble,  given 
even  a  modicxui  of  imagination  and  re- 
sources; 

Second,  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  small- 
scale  pilot  projects  on  both  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  make 
great  good  sense  at  least  to  test  this  option 
for  Oaza  Strip  and  East  Bank  refugees,  and 
see  whether  it  appeared  capable  of  satisfying 
significant  numbers  of  them; 

Third,  to  provide  a  basis  on  which  more 
detailed  planning  for  the  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  could  proceed,  at  least 
against  the  day  when  political  settlement 
might  loom.  (The  worst  possible  scenario 
would  be  one  in  which  an  otherwise-nego- 
tiated political  settlement  falls  apart  be- 
cause no  one  is  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  refugees?") 

And  finally,  a  program  such  as  the  one 
described  could.  In  effect,  act  as  a  pilot  for 
larger  projects  of  irrigation  and  agricul- 
tural development  in  many  semi-arid  regions 
of  the  world. 

It  Is  perhaps  time  that  the  international 
community  come  to  the  recognition  that, 
objectively,  the  refugee  problem  U  not  one 
of  the  hardest,  but  one  of  the  easiest  Issues 
to  resolve  In  the  Mideast.  At  the  same  time. 
Its  non-resolution  is  one  of  the  most  likely 
causes  of  major  conflict. 


SEX  AND  SANITY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  Q)ecial  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  a  particularly 
sound  and  excellent  book  recently  pub- 
lished (m  a  subject  whose  literature  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  for  the  most  part 
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anything  but  sound  and  excellent.  The 
book  is  entitled  "Sex  and  Sanity."  The 
author  is  Dr.  Melvln  Anchell,  who  prac- 
tices psychiatry  and  internal  medicine 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  working  with  Dr.  Anchell  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  notably  as  a  wit- 
ness before  committees  of  the  California 
State  Legislature,  and  have  been  much 
impressed  by  his  clear  thinking,  profes- 
sional competence,  and  indei>endence  of 
mind. 

Dr.  Anchell's  book  is  described  on  the 
cover  as  "a  counterrevolutionary  sex 
manual."  As  Robert  Breitmann  says  In 
his  review  of  "Sex  and  Sanity"  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  November  26 : 

Counter-revolutionary  it  is.  Some  might 
even  call  It  old-fashioned.  Why,  Anchell  even 
makes  a  case  for  virginity  before  marriage. 
And  it's  definitely  old-fashioned  in  that,  un- 
like most  of  the  sex  books  that  have  been 
huge  best  sellers  in  recent  years.  It  is  gen- 
erally well-written. 

Dr.  Anchell  charges  the  new  hierarchy 
of  sexperts  with  misusing  Freud  to  give 
"a  false  aura  of  scientific  sanction  to  the 
cult  of  free  love."  He  vigorously  con- 
demns the  psychological  venereal  dis- 
eases that  perverted  minds  are  current- 
ly spreading  through  mass  media.  In  a 
chapter  entitled  "Child  Molesters,"  he 
states  bluntly  that  some  current  tele- 
vision shows  and  movies  are  engaging  in 
the  sexual  seduction  of  children. 

We  may  expect  the  "sexperts"  and 
their  allies  whom  Dr.  Anchell  is  criticiz- 
ing, to  respond  to  his  impressive  indict- 
ment in  their  usual  manner  when  any- 
one dares  to  question  them:  First  they 
will  try  to  ignore  him  and  his  book,  and 
when  that  becomes  no  longer  possible, 
they  will  laimch  an  all-out  attack  on  him 
and  on  his  professional  reputation.  The 
one  thing  we  can  be  reasonably  sure 
they  will  not  do  is  to  try  to  answer  his 
arguments  and  refute  his  evidence  on 
any  rational  or  moral  basis. 

This  book  is  much  too  good  and  too  im- 
portant to  be  ignored.  It  bears  directly 
on  the  type  of  educational  programs  we 
are  being  and  will  be  asked  to  help  fi- 
nance through  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program,  and  the  type  of  morally  of- 
fensive material  we  are  being  and  will  be 
asked  to  allow  to  be  freely  distributed 
and  shown.  I  recommend  it  most  highly, 
and  warn  in  advance  against  the  cal- 
umny sure  to  be  directed  against  this 
book  and  its  author,  once  it  begins  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 


ABOUT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  S 
PROTECTIONIST  SWAGGER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICASTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distingriished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Riuss)  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Exchange  and  Payments 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  recently  wrote  a  penetrating 
article  for  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
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"About  the  Administration's  Protection- 
ist Swagger."  Mr.  Reuss'  incisive  anal- 
ysis should  be  read  by  every  Congress- 
man. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will 
also  be  read  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion? 
The  article  follows: 

About   the   Administration's   Protectionist 

Swaggers 

(By  Henrt  S.  Reuss) 

Washington. — Prior  to  Aug.  15,  1971,  the 
Administration's  economic  policy  was  one  of 
benign  neglect.  At  home,  unemployment  was 
allowed  to  Increase  and  growth  to  stagnate  in 
the  misguided  belief  that  this  would  cure 
inflation.  Instead,  It  produced  both  6  per  cent 
unemployment  and  6  per  cent  Inflation. 

Abroad,  the  policy  was  to  consider  the  dol- 
lar Invincible.  Foreign  central  banks  would 
continue  to  accept  endless  dollar  deficits,  no 
matter  how  badly  over-valued  the  dcdlar  was. 
No  fundamental  realignment  of  currencies, 
nor  reform  of  the  International  monetary 
system,  was  necessary. 

But  then  came  Aug.  15  and  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  which  the  President  has  encum- 
bered with  obeisances  to  the  false  gods  of 
trickle-down  at  home  and  protectionism 
abroad. 

At  home,  the  price-wage  freeze  was  ac- 
companied by  a  tax-reduction  program  which 
has  now  been  substantially  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  In  essence,  the  tax  program  gives 
corporations  and  their  stockholders  an  $8- 
bllllon  a  year  annual  tax  reduction,  mainly 
through  the  7  per  cent  investment  tax  credit 
and  rapid  depreciation.  After  the  flrst  year, 
the  tax  program  gives  the  above-poverty- 
level  wage-earner  no  tax  reduction  whatever. 

The  mischief  caused  by  the  Nixon  tax  pro- 
gram is  three-fold: 

{ 1 )  By  obviously  discriminating  against  the 
wage  earner,  it  destroys  the  social  contract 
upon  which  effective  wage-price  controls 
must  be  founded.  Labor's  increasing  unwill- 
ingness to  go  along  with  meaningful  wage 
restraints  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  In- 
equality of  sacrlflce  brought  about  the  tax 
bill. 

(2)  The  nation's  "fiscal  dividend,"  out  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  the  cost  of  health  and 
education  and  environmental  control  and 
revenue-sharing  in  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties, has  been  effectively  wiped  out  by  the 
permanent  fracturing  of  the  revenues  im- 
plicit In  the  tax-reduction  bill. 

(3)  The  corporate  tax  reductions  will  do 
very  little  to  combat  our  close  to  6  per  cent 
unemployment.  The  five  million  unemployed 
Include  vast  numbers  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled people,  mostly  young  and  dispropor- 
tionately black,  who  could  be  helped  by  a 
vigorous  program'  of  providing  500.000  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  Immediately.  The  $3  to  »6 
billion  to  fund  such  a  program  simply  is 
not  available  If  we  are  to  dissipate  the  rev- 
enues by  unwarranted  tax  reductions. 

So.  on  the  domestic  side,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  forgoing  most  of  the  benefits  of  the 
freeze  by  favoring  corporations.  In  fact,  the 
tax  bonanza  to  corporations  is  not  even  in 
their  real  Interest.  Though  it  will  reduce 
taxes  on  corporate  profits  by  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  corporations  and  their  stock- 
holders woiild  have  been  much  better  off 
under  a  program  to  Increase  consumer 
spending  by  immediately  reducing  unem- 
ployment. 

Having  subverted  the  domestic  program 
by  undue  obeisance  to  the  corporate  inter- 
est, the  New  Economic  Policy  then  proceeded 
to  subvert  the  international  program  by  un- 
due obeisance  to  the  protectionist  interests. 

The  Administration's  protectionist  meas- 
\ires  have  prevented  the  needed  prompt  re- 
alignment of  currencies — both  by  "i*AHng 
the  proper  amount  of  such  realignment  and 
by  causing  the  Treasury  to  delay  an  agree- 
ment lest  the  resulting  repeal  of  the  10  per 
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cent  import  surtax  offend  the  protection- 
ists. 

Indeed,  the  Treasury  appears  quite  happy 
to  live  for  a  while  with  protectionism.  It 
h.is  to  date  turned  down  a  reasonable  offw 
of  the  Group  of  Ten,  made  in  September,  to 
effect  an  over-all  realignment,  provided  only 
that  the  United  States  played  its  i>art  by 
something  like  a  6  per  cent  devaluation  of 
the  dollBtf-. 

Since  such  a  partial  devaluation  would  in- 
volve only  a  technical,  bookkeeping  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold  (because  further 
gold  purchases  outside  the  system  would  be 
banned  and  the  U.S.  gold  window  would 
remain  closed),  it  would  In  no  real  sense 
contribute  to  a  rebirth  of  gold  as  a  reserve 
medium. 

The  tax  bill,  unfortunately,  will  go 
through.  And  this  means  the  United  States 
will  be  doing  very  little  about  decreasing 
the  rate  of  unemployment — both  because 
the  loss  of  tax  revenues  wUl  foreclose  an 
adequate  emergency  re-employment  pro- 
gram, and  because  consumer  nervovisness  at 
the  unemployment  rate  will  continue  to  in- 
hibit adequate  consumer  spending  and  the 
resulting  capital  investment.  Wall  Street 
Is  likely  to  continue  to  reflect  this  basic 
confusion  and  lack  of  confidence. 

I  envisage  that  the  Administration  will 
soon  have  to  drop  its  protectionist  swagger. 
If  the  U.S.  is  so  foolish  as  to  dilly-dally  in- 
definitely, it  will  run  into  recessions  in  one 
or  more  European  countries  which  will  make 
a  currency  realignment  impossible. 

A  realignment  deal,  accompanied  by  a 
broadened  3  per  cent  band  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  removal  of  our 
protectionist  Import  surtax  and  buy-Amer- 
ican measures,  must  come  flrst. 
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QUICK  END  TO  MONEY  CRISIS? 
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SOLO   ROUND-THE-WORLD  FLIGHT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  my  colleagues"  attention  an  editorial 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  prais- 
ing the  solo  round-the-world  flight  of  a 
fellow  Calif omian,  Elgin  M.  Long: 
Dream  Come  True 

When  San  Francisco  solo  flier  Elgen  M. 
Long  landed  his  round-the-world  light  plane 
here  Friday  afternoon  with  a  flight  bag  full 
of  remarkable  aviation  records,  he  expressed 
a  sentiment  many  of  us  would  like  to  say  in 
our  own  behalf: 

"I've  completed  my  dream.  I've  done  Just 
about  everything  I  wanted  to  do." 

Long's  flight  hit  seven  continents.  His  was 
the  flrst  solo  flight  over  both  poles,  the  flrst 
crossing  of  the  Equator  at  the  Greenwich 
meridian  and  International  Dateline,  the  flrst 
solo  flight  across  Antarctica,  the  flrst  Antarc- 
tica-Australia solo  and  the  flrst  Class  C  plane 
flight  around  the  world  at  the  poles  and  the 
equator. 

He  touched  down  at  Anchorage,  Stock- 
holm, the  African  bulge,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Punta  Arenas,  ChUe,  the  South  Pole,  Sydney, 
FIJI,  Wake  Island,  Tokyo  and  Honolulu. 

Such  a  record  Is  indeed  an  adventurer's 
dream.  Many  harbor  Mltty-like  visions  like 
that,  but  that's  exactly  what  they  remain: 
visions. 

Long  proceeded  with  personal  risk  and 
technical  skill  to  make  fact  of  a  dream.  It  is 
possible  to  cheer  him  wholeheartedly  and 
■tui  indulge  in  a  UtOe  forgivable  touch  of 
envy  of  a  man  who  has  done  jTist  about 
everything  he  wanted  to  do. 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CAurouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  'VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
lead  news  story  is  the  Azores  agreement 
between  Presidents  Nixon  and  Pompidou 
to  devalue  the  dollar.  No  details  are 
spelled  out,  but  the  U.S.  official  an- 
nouncement treats  the  event  as  a  step 
toward  early  settlement  of  the  crisis 
plaguing  world  monetary  markets  since 
midsummer. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  "Group  of  Ten" 
do  reach  a  speedy  solution  in  realining 
their  currencies.  Still,  it  may  be  instruc- 
tive to  review  what  happened  40  years 
ago  when  the  major  powers  attempted 
to  cope  with  a  similar  crisis. 

The  September  1971  Issue  of  Freedom 
&   Union   reprinted   excerpts   from   the 
League  of  Nations  World  Economy  Sur- 
vey— 1931-32,  which  I  insert  below: 
WHEN  Brttain  Floated  Orr  Gold  40  'X'KAas 

Ago — as  Untted  States  Now — Quick  Suc- 
cess Turned  to  Ashes 
(By  the  League  of  Nations  World  Economic 
Survey— 1931-32) 

■Example  is  of  flrst  importance  In  poli- 
tics." Acton  said,  "because  political  calcu- 
lations are  so  complex  that  we  cannot  trust 
theory  if  we  cannot  support  it  by  experi- 
ence." This  applies  no  less  to  monetary- 
economic  policy.  The  example  nearest  the 
U.S.  "New  Economic  Policy"  on  its  Interna- 
tional side,  was  set  by  Britain  40  years  be- 
fore when  It  stunned  the  world  by  ceasing 
the  bold  backing  that  had  made  its  pound 
the  key  world  currency  then,  as  the  dollar 
since — and  let  its  value  float. 

(That  decision,  too,  came  after  trade  and 
budgetary  deficits,  with  gold  reserves  and 
exports  falling.  In  a  declining  world  economy. 
The  main  avowed  motive  then  also  was  na- 
tionalistic— to  gain  the  competitive  advan- 
tage devaluation  gives  (initially)  by  making 
the  nation's  goods  cheaper  for  foreigners 
and  theirs  dearer  for  its  own  people.  Both 
times  an  unavowed  aim  was  to  hang  on  to 
the  nation's  remaining  gold,  reserves. 

(There  were  differences,  of  course:  Prices 
were  falling  then,  not  rising.  The  Repara- 
tions-War-Debts complex  played  a  role  then 
no  counterpart  does  now.  London  added  no 
higher  Import  costs  when  it  left  gold  (it 
did  later)   nor  a  wage-price  freeze. 

(Happily  for  those  who  learn  from  past 
experience,  a  fairly  objective  on-the-spot  ac- 
count of  the  Immediate  and  later  results  Is 
available,  thanks  to  the  "World  Economic 
Survey  1931-32"  which  the  League  of  Na- 
tions ecoiuxnlc  and  financial  secretariat 
started  then  as  an  annual.  It  was  written 
by  B.  Condlffe.  a  highly  competent  New 
Zealander,  previously  Professor  of  Economics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

(In  1931,  as  now,  the  first  effect  for  the 
devaluer  was  a  stock  market  boom  and  other 
signs  of  recovery,  while  other  nations  seethed. 
Thereafter,  it  is  a  sobering  account  of  every 
nation's  hopes  of  recovery  by  national  action 
crushed  to  earth,  only  to  rise  and  be  crushed 
lower,  again,  again,  again.  In  early  1933  this 
spiral  put  Hitler  In  power,  closed  all  U.S. 
banks,  "ended"  unemployment  by  an  arms 
race,  culinin*tlng  In  World  War.  The  devalu- 
ing nations  (and  others)  paid  dearly  for 
ephemeral  gains.) 

In  the  spring  of  1931,  as  in  the  firing  of 
1930,  there  aeemed  to  be  a  definite  easing  of 
economic  and  financial  conditions.  The  early 
months  of  the  year  were  calm,  there  viras 
■<»ne  return  flow  of  capital  to  Germany  and 


of  gold  to  Great  Britain,  security  prices  rose 
somewhat  in  most  countries  in  the  spring, 
and  money-market  rates  were  extremely  easy 
in  the  chief  financial  centers.  The  Bank  of 
England  rate  stood  at  3  per  cent  in  January, 
the  rates  in  Paris  and  Zurich  were  lowered  to 
2  per  cent  in  that  month,  and  on  May  7th. 
the  New  York  rate,  which  also  had  stood  at 
2  per  cent,  was  further  lowered  to  IVj  per 
cent,  enabling  the  Bank  of  England  to  reduce 
its  rate  again  to  2>2  per  cent,  the  lowest 
point  since  the  war. 

In  past  crises,  such  conditions  in  the  prin- 
cipal money  markets  have  always  been  the 
precursor  of  recovery  from  depression;  bur 
in  1931  the  financial  weakness  of  the  borrow- 
ing countries,  and  of  borrowers  within  the 
industrial  countries,  was  such  that  Improve- 
ment did  not  follow.  It  is  significant  that 
none  of  the  debtor  countries,  except  Ru- 
mania, was  able  to  reduce  its  discount  rate. 
The  financial  crisis  which  followed  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  it  was  the  plight  of 
the  debtor  countries,  at  once  a  main  cause 
and  the  consequence  of  falling  commodity 
prices,  that  was  the  darkest  spot  In  the 
almost  universal  depression. 

The  plight  of  the  borrowing  countries,  re- 
inforced by  their  failure  to  secure  new  capital 
imports,  was  inevitably  refiected  In  consider- 
able shrinkages  of  their  national  Incomes  and 
purchasing  power.  This  caused  a  further 
decline  in  their  imports  and  neutralised  the 
possibility  of  Industrial  revival  In  the  creditor 
countries,  whose  conditions  were  further 
affected  by  the  steadily  growing  volume  of 
unemployment.  •  •  •  Savings  piled  up  but 
Investment  fell  off.  and  very  large  amounts  of 
credit  were  held  at  low  rates  of  interest  on 
short  term.  Long-term  rates  of  Interest  re- 
mained relatively  high. 

Failure  to  correct  these  maladjustments 
negatived  the  hopes  that  had  been  placed 
upon  the  progressive  cheapening  of  short- 
term  credit.  The  New  York  discount  rate  re- 
mained at  iy2  per  cent,  the  lowest  rate  ever 
quoted,  from  May  Bth  to  October  9th.  1931, 
gold  reserves  were  ample  and  the  expansive 
possibilities  of  the  F^ederal  Reserve  system 
undiminished,  but  it  did  not  prove  possible 
to  "pump  credit  Into  the  markets." 

Several  factors  blocked  the  way,  of  which 
probably  the  most  Important  were  political 
Insecurity,  leading  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 
international  investments;  the  weak  (xcltlon 
of  the  London  money  market,  which  before 
the  war  was  the  main  distributor  of  such 
Investments;  the  failure  of  either  the  New 
York  or  Paris  markets,  which  were  stronger, 
to  take  London's  place  in  this  respect:  the 
resistance  to  curtailing  production  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  to  reducing  costs  and 
prices  of  manufacturers;  long-term  rates  of 
interest  maintained  at  levels  too  high  for 
Investment  to  be  profitable;  and,  most  im- 
mediately important  of  all,  the  over-borrowed 
state  of  many  debtor  countries.  There  was  a 
block  in  the  circulation  of  capital  which 
could  not  be  removed  merely  by  lowering  the 
short-term  rates  of  interest. 

The  various  difficulties  enumerated  were 
rendered  more  troublesome  because  they  iceic 
interlocked.  The  block  In  circulation,  lirst  c/l 
capital  and  then  of  goods,  was  comparable 
to  a  Jam  in  logging  operations  on  a  rl.er. 
Circulation  could  have  been  restored  only  by 
finding  the  key  logs  and  liberating  them  al- 
most simultaneously  before  another  Jam 
could  form. 

The  high  rate  of  long-term  interes".  for 
example,  originally  established  by  the  scar- 
city of  capital  and  strong  demands  for  recon- 
struction after  the  war,  was  maintained  by 
the  boom  In  investment  and  the  security 
speculation.  After  these  demands  faUcd  in 
1929,  the  rate  was  still  kept  up  by  borrowers 
who  were  prepared  to  pay  Interest  higher 
than  that  which  could  have  been  paid  If  the 
capital  had  been  used  profitably  In  Indus- 
trial production.  This  "dlstreas"  borrowing, 
based  upon  the  effort  to  maintain  the  sol- 
vency of  already  excessively  burdened  debtor 
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countries,  wms  the  actual  point  upon  which 
the  OnancUl  crisis  broke. 

The  interlocking  of  ecunomic,  monetmry 
and  political  faetort  is  p*rtleul«rly  wen  U- 
lustrsted  by  the  hesvy  boirowlnga  on  long 
term  at  high  rates  of  Interest,  by  Qovem- 
nients  and  banks,  "not  (or  Investment  In  pro- 
ciuctive  enterprise,  but  to  build  up  liquid 
r;:erves." 

In  May  1931.  -while  money  rates  were  still 
ea^y  and  there  was  still  some  measure  of  faith 
In  a  speedy  recovery  from  the  depression,  a 
large  Austrian  bank,  the  Creditanstalt,  dis- 
closed heavy  losses.  The  importance  of  this 
news  from  Vienna,  which  travelled  round 
the  world's  financial  centers  like  a  seismic 
shock,  lay  less  in  the  event  than  in  its  gen- 
eral   significance. 

It  was  Instantly  realized  that,  not  only 
other  banks  in  Austria  and  foreign  countries, 
but  virtually  the  whole  Industrial  structure 
of  Austria,  and  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, would  be  involved.  It  was  equally  evi- 
dent that  neighboring  debtor  States,  and 
particularly  Germany,  would  be  at  once  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  panic  withdrawals  of 
capital. 

A  crack  had  developed  In  the  carefully 
constructed  and  patched  facade  of  interna- 
tional Onance  and,  through  that  crack,  al- 
ready timid  investors  and  depositors  caught 
glimpses  of  a  weak  and  over-burdened  struc- 
ture. It  was  not  only  a  bank  which  threat- 
ened to  collapse,  but  the  whole  system  of 
over-extended  financial  commitments  which 
was  the  worst  legacy  of  the  war  and  of  sub- 
sequent credit  expansion. 

Austria  had  been  the  first  European  State. 
except  Sweden,  to  stabilize  its  currency  and 
undertake  a  comprehensive  policy  of  recon- 
struction. The  success  of  that  policy  was  the 
earUest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  con- 
vincing, proof  of  the  efficacy  of  internation- 
al cooperative  action  in  the  financial  and 
eoonomlc  sphere.  It  was.  moreover,  both  a 
model  upon  the  experience  of  which  sub- 
sequent reconstruction  schemes  drew  heavily, 
and  a  material  factor  In  promoting  the  re- 
covery of  industrial  production  and  trade 
which  was  worldwide  after  1925. 

The  CredltanstaU  was  in  a  weak  position 
when  the  full  fo^ce  of  the  world  depression 
burst  upon  it  in  1930.  In  that  year  It  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  140  million  schillings  (920 
million),  so  that  in  May  1931  the  Austrian 
Government,  In  order  to  avert  a  breakdown 
of  the  banking  system,  was  forced  to  guar- 
antee all  deposits,  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
the  baixk.  It  was  assisted  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  [B13.  then  called  the  "World 
Bank" — ^Editors]  and  foreign  creditors  of  the 
CredltanstaU. 

For  the  time  being,  the  situation  in  Austria 
was  saved. 

The  storm-center  shifted,  first  to  Germany, 
then  to  England,  and  later  to  the  U.S.  The 
revelation  of  financial  weakness  In  Central 
Europe  created  a  panic  among  investors  and 
taoldars  at  ahort-term  balances.  As  early  as 
September  1930.  the  Belchsbank  had  suffered 
a  run.  Political  conditions  were  disturbed 
and  there  was  fear  of  a  revolution.  The  re- 
■erves  of  the  Belchsbank  fell  alarmingly. 

The  Austro-Oerman  protocol  announcing 
the  plan  of  a  Customs  Union  appeared  on 
March  aist.  1931.  The  European  political  sit- 
tiation  was  strained  and  international  eco- 
nomic oo-operatlon  became  more  difficult. 
Soon  after  the  Credltanstalt  difficulties  were 
announced,  a  renewed  run  began  on  the 
Belchsbank.  which  lost  $260  million  of  its 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  in  four  weeks.  The 
BI.S.  on  June  S5th  arranged  a  rediscount 
credit  of  »100  mUllon  to  help  the  Relchsfaank; 
but  three-fourtha  of  this  credit  waa  used  In  a 
month. 

itMMXim*^  Mtm  Praaldent  of  the  United 
Statea  Uwncberl.  on  June  Urd,  the  propoaal 
for  a  year^  wnratortum  ot  repavatloa  and 
war-<M>t  paynenta.  Om  Joly  8th,  the  pro- 
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poaal  went  Into  force  amended  by  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  Germany  agreed  to 
pay  the  unconditional  annuities  to  the  B.I.S. 
and  France  agreed  to  reinvest  them  in  guar- 
anteed bonds  of  the  German  State  Railways. 
The  relief  thus  given  to  Germany  did  not, 
however,  stay  the  course  of  the  panic. 

Withdrawals  of  foreign  exchange  con- 
tinued, and  the  disclosure  of  enormous  losses 
by  the  North-German  Wool  Company  in- 
volved the  closure  of  the  Ilanat  (Darmst&dter 
and  Nationalbank)  on  July  13th.  despite  a 
Government  guarantee  of  its  liabilities  on  the 
previous  day.  Other  German  banks  were  sub- 
jected to  runs  and  were  compelled  to  limit 
withdrawals  to  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  de- 
posits. The  Bourse  was  thereupon  closed,  the 
discount  rate  rose  from  7  to  10  per  cent  and 
the  statutory  reserve  ratio  of  the  Belchsbank 
was  lowered  from  40  to  30  per  cent. 

International  effort  was  continued.  An  In- 
ternational conference,  held  in  London  from 
July  20th  to  23rd,  invited  the  BIS.  to  "set 
up  without  delay  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives nominated  by  the  Governors  of  the  Cen- 
tral Banks  Interested,  to  enquire  into  the 
immediate  further  credit  needs  of  Germapy 
and  to  study  the  possibilities  of  converting  a 
portion  of  the  short-term  credits  into  long- 
term  credits." 

This  Committee's  report  stated  emphati- 
cally Its  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the 
London  Conference  that  the  withdrawals  of 
short-term  balances  were  "not  Justified  by 
the  economic  situation  of  the  country." 
Withdrawals  had,  however,  taken  place,  and 
the  large  volume  of  short-term  liabilities 
still  remaining  rendered  Germany  extremely 
vulnerable.  •  •  •  por  this  reason  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  for- 
eign banking  groups  concerned,  from  August 
14th  to  19th,  with  the  result  that  a  "stand- 
still" agreement  was  arranged.  •  •  •  The 
second  half  of  the  Committee's  task  re- 
quired It  "to  consider  the  possibility  of 
Germany  raising  a  long-term  loan";  but  the 
Committee  pointed  out  the  dep>endence  of 
any  such  proposal  upon  "the  assurance  that 
International  political  relations  are  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  which 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  economic  recovery." 
Their  report  concluded  on  a  note  of  urgency, 
printed  in  heavier  type  "urging  most  earn- 
estly upon  all  Governments  concerned  that 
they  lose  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary 
measures  for  bringing  about  such  conditions 
as  will  allow  financial  operations  to  bring  to 
Germany.— and  to  the  wcnrld — sorely  needed 
assistance." 

The  danger  of  inuninent  collapse  in  Ger- 
many seemed  to  have  been  tided  over.  It  was 
announced  that  the  Danat  Bank  would  be 
reopened.  •  •  •  The  stock  exchanges  re- 
opened on  September  3rd.  on  the  same  day  as 
it  was  announced  that  the  proposal  for  an 
Austro-Oerman  Customs  Union  would  be 
dropped. 

THK    ABANDONMENT    Or    THS    COU>    STANDAKB 

Great  Britain's  difficulties  were  connected 
both  with  Germany's  and  with  those  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  which  were  very  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  run  on  German  banks.  The 
movements  of  bank  rates  in  June.  July  and 
early  August  were  all  upward.  The  Bank  of 
England  raised  Its  rate  from  2<'^  to  3>4  per 
cent  on  July  23rd  and  to  4'/j  per  cent  a  week 
later.  Despite  this  action,  it  loat  over  £80 
million  in  gold  in  the  last  fortnight  of  July. 
It  was  known  that  British  bankers  had  lent, 
not  only  Germany,  but  other  Central  Eu- 
ropean countries,  a  large  amount  ot  short- 
term  credit  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
"frooen**  by  the  Inability  of  these  countries 
to  meet  their  foreign  obligations.  On  July 
Slst,  and  for  the  first  time,  there  was  gen- 
eral realization  of  the  probability  of  a  large 
[public]  deficit,  estimated  at  £U0  million. 
TiM  Cabinet  disagreed  on  proposals  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  on  August  24th  the  Na- 
tional Government  was  formed. 

At  the  beginning  a<  August,  the  Bank  of 
England  bad  Mcured  a  credit  of  60  million 
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from  French  and  American  banks,  with 
which  to  withstand  the  drain  on  the  gout 
reeervea  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  short, 
term  balances  and  the  sale  of  British  securi- 
ties. On  August  29th,  a  further  credit  of  80 
million  waa  arranged  by  the  Treasury;  but 
the  drain  continued.  Over  200  million  waa 
withdrawn  from  the  London  money  market 
in  the  two  months  preceding  September  20th. 

A  supplementary  budget  Imposing  heavier 
taxation  was  Introduced  on  Septemt>er  loth 
as  a  measure  of  financial  reform;  but  on  the 
15th.  a  protest  by  naval  ratings  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  against  pay  reduction  was  given 
wide  publicity.  The  run  on  London  rose  to 
extraordinary  proportions.  Between  Wednes- 
day morning,  September  16th.  and  Saturday 
midday,  the  19th,  over  43  million  of  short- 
term  funds  were  withdrawn.  On  the  other 
hand,  British  short-term  holdings  amounting 
to  70  million  in  Germany  alone  had  been 
locked  up  by  the  London  Conference  Agree- 
ment. 

On  September  21st,  therefore,  legislation 
was  passed  suspending  the  Bank  of  England's 
obligation  to  sell  gold.  The  bank  rate  was 
raised  to  6  per  cent  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
closed  for  two  days  while  restrictions  were 
imposed  temporarily  upon  dealings  in  foreign 
exchange. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  momentous 
decision  in  Great  Britain  Itself  was  not  alarm- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  Stock  E^xchange  opened, 
there  w^as  a  small  boom  in  the  sterling  prices 
of  industrial  securities. 

Exchange  rates  on  gold  currencies  dropped 
25  per  cent  almost  immediately;  but  prices 
in  Great  Britain  remained  steady  and  the 
people  were  calm.  The  National  Government 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  was  given  an 
overwhelming  majority  on  October  27th. 
Tliere  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
necessary  financial  measures  being  taken  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  in  fact,  these  mesis- 
ures  proved  more  fruitful  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. As  domestic  prices  remained  steady, 
tension  gradually  relaxed.  On  October  30th. 
the  Bank  of  England  repaid  20  million  of  its 
first  loan  from  the  French  and  American 
banks,  the  remainder  being  renewed  for 
three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  peri- 
od, the  balance  was  met.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Treasury  Loan  (tl50  million  and  Pr. 
1.600  million)  was  repaid  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  remainder  of  the  American  por- 
tion ($50  million)  being  repaid  at  the  end 
of  March,  thus  wiping  out  the  advance,  with 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  French  loan. 

The  inherent  financial  strength  of  Great 
Britain  was  also  displayed  in  the  fact  that 
the  mere  cessation  of  overseas  lending  once 
again  enabled  her  to  draw  resources  from  her 
debtors  all  over  the  world.  Imports  Increased 
heavily  and  a  series  of  measures,  beginning 
with  the  Abnormal  Importation  (Customs 
Duties)  Act  of  November  19th,  was  taken  to 
restrict  them.  Exports  of  gold  from  India, 
tempted  out  of  hoards  by  the  premium  In 
terms  of  ruiiees,  flowed  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties to  Great  Britain  and  were  a  material  help 
in  enabling  the  Bank  to  pay  off  its  foreign 
credits. 

Finally,  the  strong  creditor  position  of 
Great  Britain  began  to  exert  its  influence 
upon  the  exchange  rates,  despite  the  large 
repayments  to  France  and  the  U.S.  Ihe 
pound  was  undervalued,  and,  when  it  began 
to  rise,  speculation  assisted  the  process.  From 
the  30  per  cent  discount  to  which  it  had 
dropped  in  February,  sterling  recovered 
quickly  to  leas  than  20  per  cent  discount  In 
April.  Bank  rate,  was  lowered  to  5  per  cent 
on  February  lath.  to  4  per  cent  on  March 
9th  and  to  3V4  per  cent  on  March  ISth,  the 
upward  swing  of  the  exchanges  was  checked 
but  sterling  remained  strong. 

Elsewhere,  the  repercussions  of  the  fall  of 
the  pound  were  more  serous  Immediately. 
The  first  was  to  cause  the  abandonment  of 
the  gold  atandard  by  a  number  of  other 
countrlM  which  were  in  close  relatlooahlp 
with  Great  Britain.  The  Argentine  and  Uru- 
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guay  had  suspended  gold  payment  In  Decem- 
ber 1929,  Canada  had  Introduced  reetrlotlom 
on  the  gold  standard  at  the  end  of  1929  also, 
and  in  1930  the  exchanges  of  Brazil,  Chile. 
Venezuela.  Paraguay,  Peru.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  fell  and  remained  below  ex- 
port gold  point.  After  Great  Britain's  action, 
the  number  of  countries  off  gold  was  greatly 
Increased.  Before  the  end  of  October  1931,  all 
the  British  Dominions  except  South  Africa, 
the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  as  well  as  Portugal, 
Egypt,  Bolivia,  Latvia  and  Finland,  had  de- 
parted from  gold.  Japan  followed  in  Decem- 
ber. 

This  very  considerable  breakdown  of  the 
w^orld's  monetary  mechanism  was  important 
in  Itself.  Even  more  Important  In  the  imme- 
diate situation,  however,  was  the  reaction  up- 
on the  remaining  gold  standard  countries 
and  upon  the  financial  structure  of  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

When  Britain  went  off  gold,  all  the  Euro- 
pean stock  exchanges,  except  those  of  Paris, 
Milan  and  Prague,  closed  for  various  periods; 
bank  rates  rose,  foreign  exchange  restrictions 
(ranging  from  limitation  of  Imports  to  mora- 
torla)  were  imposed  In  thirty  different  coun- 
tries, tariffs  were  increased,  contingent,  pri- 
ority and  quota  systems  Introduced. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  these  trade  restric- 
tions, the  financial  storm  burst  with  re- 
doubled force  on  Germany.  On  December 
8th,  the  German  Government  published  an 
E^mergency  Decree,  the  fourth  of  a  series,  ef- 
fecting sweeping  economies  In  the  public 
service,  heavier  taxation,  salary,  wages,  rent 
and  price  cuts  and  economies  In  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  There  waa  no  precedent,  out- 
side of  Bussia,  for  such  drastic  measiiree  both 
of  control  of  economic  life  and  of  sacrlfloea 
imposed  on  a  whcHe  people.  •  •  •  The  re- 
newal of  the  stand-still  agreement  In  Feb- 
ruary 1932,  and  the  extremely  vigtxous  meaa- 
ures  of  defiation  within  Germany  Itself,  kept 
the  currency  stable  and  the  acute  stage  of 
the  panic  passed  once  more.  In  the  spring 
of  1932  there  was  relative  economic  calm, 
but  on  a  basis  of  lower  prices,  higher  unem- 
ployment, and  greatly  shrunken  trade. 

Before  the  acute  stage  of  the  panic  passed, 
however.  New  York  was  for  a  few  weeks 
subject  to  much  the  same  kind  of  run  as 
London  and  Berlin  had  experienced.  In  Oc- 
tober, a  "gold  rush"  set  In  which  had  the 
net  effect  of  reducing  the  U.S.  stocks  by 
$715  mUllon.  For  a  time  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion of  currency  stability;  this  had  little 
reality. 

Prance  also  did  not  go  tmscathed  In  the 
panic.  After  the  depreciation  of  the  pound 
sterling,  a  number  of  banks  were  forced 
to  close  down.  The  Government  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Banque  Nationale  de  CrMlt 
and  also  made  special  arrangements  with  the 
Banque  de  Prance  covering  its  losses  on  ster- 
ling holdings. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  British 
action,  horoever,  were  slower.  The  panic 
passed,  and  In  the  spring  of  1932  there  waa 
lethargy — a  state  of  suspended  animation — 
rather  than  feverish  action.  But  In  the 
meantime  the  fundamental  difflCAUties  of  the 
crisis  were  sensibly  aggravated.  The  appar- 
ent stabUlty  of  prices  In  the  countries  that 
had  abandoned  gold  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  precipitate  further  decline  of  gold  prices. 
Trade  circuUited  more  feebly  than  ever  in 
the  face  of  continually  increasing  restric- 
tions. Standstill  agreements  imposed  a  rtr- 
twU  paralysU  upon  a  growing  part  of  inter- 
national finance. 

Such  violent  reversals  of  the  normal  flow  of 
capital  movement,  invoivtng  altogether  un- 
precedented gold  shipments  and  accumula- 
tions, have  completely  disorganized  world 
trade.  The  world's  creditors  have  not  only 
stopped  lending,  but  hare  been  drawing  In 
both  Interest  and  capital  as  far  as  that  has 
been  poaalble.  The  International  eoonomlo 
■ituatlon  iixuB  created  la  ooo^Mtfable  only 
with  that  which  would  result  If  all  the  banks 


In  a  develc^lng  merctkntlle  community  were 
to  refuse  new  scoommndatlon,  and  praas  for 
both  interest  payments  and  reduction  of 
overdrafts. 

Throughout  1931  and  the  first  half  of  1932, 
Europe  held  the  center  of  the  stage,  with 
only  occasional  attention  diverted  to  the 
U.S.  But  the  financial  situation  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  most  part  grew  steadily 
worse  also.  Japan  affords  a  good  example  of 
the  strain.  Prices  fell  In  that  country  from 
228  in  January  1929  and  201  In  January  1930 
to  159  in  January  1931  and  147  In  November 
1931,  after  which  Japan  left  the  gold  stand- 
ard. Exports  fell  off  from  Yen  2,218  million 
In  1929  to  Yen  1,179  million  in  1931.  while 
imports  were  virtually  halved  also.  In  the 
Invisible  trade  a  surplus  of  Yen  220  million 
in  1928  had  become  a  deficit  of  Yen  15  mil- 
Hot  by  1931.  Earnings  fell  practically  10  per 
cent  in  1931  and  employment  declined  in 
approximately  the  same  degree.  In  the  first 
11  months  of  1931,  Japan  lost  almost  40  per 
cent  of  her  gcdd  reserves,  and  this  after  she 
had  lost  25  per  cent  In  1930.  Her  reserve, 
which  had  been  Yen  1,087  million  on  Janu- 
ary 18th,  1930,  fell  to  Yen  621  million  on  De- 
cember 6th,  1931. 

Other  examples  might  be  quoted :  but,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Australia,  after  the 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by  Great 
Britain,  there  Is  a  consistent  story  of  unre- 
lieved deepening  of  the  depression. 

There  was.  Indeed,  some  softening  of  the 
shock  In  all  the  countries  which  had  fol- 
lowed Great  Britain  off  gold;  but,  since  this 
action  was  not  universal  and  Its  immediate 
effect  was  to  precipitate  a  stUl  further  de- 
cline in  gold  prices  and  to  concentrate  the 
deflation  still  more  heavily  on  the  gold- 
standard  countries,  the  restrictive  measures 
introduced  to  copt  with  this  situation  en- 
gendered so  much  deeper  depression  that  not 
even  the  countries  which  had  abandoned  gold 
could  wholly  escape  further  contraction.  In 
the  spring  of  1932,  Eiuope  and  the  world  as 
a  whole  lay  prostrate  and  exhavisted  by  a 
succession  of  disasters;  but  there  was  little 
indication  that  any  of  the  restorative  meas- 
ures proposed  were  capable  of  restoring  its 
vigor. 
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Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Bdr.  Speaker. 
Joseph  Grant,  founder  and  piibllsher 
of  the  Penal  Digest  International,  re- 
cently made  a  speech  on  the  dangers  of 
drug  addiction.  He  pointed  to  the  role 
France  plays  in  maJdng  heroin  available 
in  this  country.  He  urges  action  similar 
to  that  proposed  in  legislation  I  have 
introduced: 

Boycott  Fsench  Products 

Iowa  Citt,  Iowa. — A  nationwide  boycott 
of  all  French  products,  to  last  until  the 
French  government  closes  down  aU  of  the 
heroin  processing  plants  In  that  country.  Is 
being  called  for  by  the  PeruU  Digest  Interna- 
tional, publisher  Joseph  W.  Grant  has  an- 
nounced. 

Letter-writing  and  petition  campaigns 
and  picketing  of  businesses  selling  French 
goods  are  being  planned  in  cities  across  the 
country  in  conjunction  with  the  boycott. 

A  monthly  prtson  reform  Journal,  the 
Penal  Digest  /ntemationol  (PDl)  is  publish- 
ed here  by  a  group  of  ex-oonvicts. 

According  to  Orant,  It  Is  wtfl-known  that 
most  of  the  heroin  which  makes  Its  way  into 
the  United  States  comes  from  Eastern  pc^py 
fields    via    processing    plants    near    French 


ports.  "The  Justice  departments  of  l>oth 
France  and  the  United  States  know  the  loca- 
tions of  these  plants,"  he  said,  "yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  rid  us  of  this  billion-dollar 
industry  which  deals  in  nothing  but  death 
and  misery." 

Grant  explained  that  PDI'b  stance  on  the 
issue  is  that  the  prisons  and  ghettos  of  this 
country  are  filled  with  thousands  of  addicts 
and  ex-addicts  who  made  the  crucial  error 
of  taxing  their  first  fix  because  it  created  an 
illusion  which  tended  to  erase  their  sense 
of  failure  and  frustration. 

"Most  of  these  addicts."  he  continued, 
"are  from  minority  groups  and  low-Income 
groups.  They  had  nothing  more  going  for 
them  than  an  empty  American  Dream,  soon 
followed  by  an  awakening  to  the  bitter  real- 
ization that  this  land  of  plenty  wasnt  giving 
up  very  much  in  their  neighborhoods.  Now 
that  heroin  addiction  has  begun  to  leave 
its  scars  upon  the  suburbs  and  amoiig  mid- 
dle-class and  upper-class  groups,  more  peo- 
ple are  finally  becoming  aware  of  the  threat 
which  this  problem  poses  to  our  nation  and 
especially  to  our  young  people." 

In  anounclng  the  boycott  of  French  prod- 
ucts in  its  most  recent  issue,  published  this 
week,  PDI  commented: 

"Por  years  the  federal  government  has 
given  Up  service  to  the  need  for  halting  the 
flow  of  heroin  into  this  country,  but  their 
efforts  have  never  gone  deep  enough  or  far 
enough.  While  the  feds  concentrate  on  the 
independent  drug  dealer,  the  pusher  who's 
suppKjrtIng  his  own  habit,  the  real  villain 
goes  right  on  peddling  his  opiates  to  the 
people  with  Impunity — safe  behind  the  awe- 
some power  of  his  organization. 

"Likewise,  the  French  government,  ap- 
parently bedazzled  by  the  streams  of  dol- 
lars which  fiow  through  the  country  along 
with  the  heroin,  allows  the  processing  plants 
to  fiourlsh.  Occasionally  a  token  bust  is  made 
to  demonstrate  the  government's  "concern," 
but,  again,  the  effort  goes  neither  deep  nor 
far  enough." 

PDI  associate  editor  Robert  Copeland 
noted,  "Heroin  traffic  Is  another  terrifying 
tool  of  oppression.  It  is  subtly.  Implicitly  and 
covertly  condoned  by  many  power  elements 
in  our  society  because  It  Is  conducted  on  an 
incredibly  large  scale,  like  a  weU-organized 
business  rather  than  the  reprehensible  crime 
against  humanity  which  it  actually  is." 

He  added,  "Its  victims — the  poor  and  the 
oppressed — are  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  heroin  traffickers  because  they  are  unable 
to  combat  the  tremendous  economic,  and  fre- 
quently legal  and  political,  power  which  the 
latter  possess.  The  corruption  q;>awned  by 
the  hard -drug  industry  is  all-pervastve. 

Asked  about  the  chances  of  the  boycott's 
success,  Richard  Tanner,  PDI  circulation 
manager,  stated,  "France  does  understand 
the  eoon<Mnlcs  of  exported  goods.  She  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  miss  the  point  If  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  started  to  look  at  the  labels  of 
goods,  and  refused  to  purcbase  anything 
made  in  Ftance  until  the  Tnndx  govern- 
ment puts  a  stop  to  what  can  only  be  called 
a  traffic  In  static  misery  for  thousands  of 
Americans  who  end  iq>  in  ptiaon  If  they 
don't  have  from  one  to  four  hundred  dollars 
each  day  to  support  their  habit." 

Grant  added,  "As  we  approach  this  season 
of  traditional  cel^ratlon  and  thanksgiving, 
it  Is  easy  to  slip  comfortably  into  Illusions 
and  platitudes.  Instead,  we  should  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  the  problems  and  condi- 
tions which  are  oppressing  so  many  people 
in  this  country.  Heroin  is  among  the  top, 
and  sinoe  the  government  has  not  done  much 
about  it  yet,  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  rise 
up  and  use  what  power  they  have  to  rid 
themsdvea  of  this  mooster  and  the  anguish 
whl^  it  creates. 

"We  realize  that  to  some  it  will  appear 
paradoxical  ttiat  a  group  at  «s-oons  and  oon- 
Tiots  Is  taking  a  strong  stand  against  the 
crime  ot  heroin  traffic.  But  lant  it  more 
paradoxical  that  society,  the  gorernment  and 
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Its  l«w  enforcenMnt  acAnclea,  tend  »uto< 
matlcaUy  to  nsaxtl  •«  criminals  tbe  Tlctim« 
of  heroin  Addiction,  while  the  reel  crlmlnels, 
the  purreyora  of  thla  etroelty,  mn  permitted 
to  contlniM  their  big,  dirty  bualneee  »t  the 
expense  of  powerless  people  entrapped  by 
economic  uid  social  conditions* 

"The  boycott  Is  a  drastic  action,  but  It  is 
far  leoa  drastic  than  tbe  actions  which  heroin 
addiction  forces  upon  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans each  year.  If  this  problem  can  be  alie- 
nated, thoiisands  ot  worthy  men  and  women 
will  not  wind  up  in  prisons — and  I'm  not 
speaking  only  of  the  kinds  of  prisons  with 
bars.- 


A  U  J^.  ROLE  IN  SETTLING 
DISPUTES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  W. 
Yost  again  has  made  a  useful  ccntribu- 
tioQ  to  the  debate  on  international  con- 
flict resolution.  In  his  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 12  Washington  Post  essay.  Ambassa- 
dor Yost  looks  at  the  South  Asian  cc«- 
fllct  between  India  and  Pakistan  and  at 
the  failures  of  the  great  powers. 

Three  important  facts,  Mr.  Yost  be- 
lieves, should  be  self-evident  to  the 
United  States,  China,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  they  bear  reiteration.  These 
points  are  key  to  conflict  resolution  in 
this  decade: 

First,  conflicts  in  the  third  vorld  can 
rarely  be  settled  by  one  of  the  three 
great  powers  without  the  cooperation  of 
tbe  other  two. 

Second,  if  such  conflicts  are  not  settled 
rapidly,  the  interests  of  the  great  powers 
are  likely  to  come  into  conflict. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  represents 
the  best  forum  to  settle  these  third 
world  conflicts.  But  the  great  powers 
must  uUllze  the  U.N.  machinery  and 
stand  behind  its  collective  decisions. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  December  10  New 
York  Times  editorial  points  out,  the 
House's  failure  last  week  to  appropriate 
money  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Developmait  Program — 
UNDP — strikes  "another  blow  at  the 
UJN."  Instead  we  should  be  str«igthen- 
ing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Yost  article  and  the 
Times  editorial  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Deo.  la,  1971  ] 
A  XJH.  BoLX  m  Stttlimc  Disputes 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

What  la  happening  today  between  India 
and  Paklstsn  provides  a  graphic  and  a  fore- 
boding Indication  of  the  kind  of  wars  the 
world  ean  expect  in  the  1970b. 

Slnee  1M6  every  empire  but  the  Russian 
and  the  Portuguese  has  broken  up,  and  more 
thaa  W  new  nations  have  appeared,  lilany  of 
them  oontaln  sharply  aatagmlstlc  ethnic,  re- 
UglouB  or  tribal  elemantB,  and  lack  any  iciog- 
lastlng  tradition  at  national  unity. 

Soms  lack  aeeepted  trontMrs,  and  have  bit- 
ter tarrttarlal  disputes  wltb  tlMir  nelgbbors. 
Almost  aU  are  nndsrdeveloped.  with  Ut»  vast 
majority  of  tlutr  otUaens  suhststing  on  far 
less  than  they  have  been  led  to  btfl«««  they 
have  a  fight  to  aapact. 

Oonrtlttops  eondoelve  to  IntamatloDal, 
elvU  and  daas  war  si*  ttasrsfore  prevalent 
throoghout  mach.  ot  the  *Thli«  Wortd." 
Southeast  Asia,  ths  MMdls  last  and  the  In- 
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dian  subcontinent  are  only  the  most  conspic- 
uous and  extreme  examples. 

What  has  happened  In  the  subcontinent 
during  the  past  nine  months,  since  the  crisis 
in  East  Pakistan  broke  out  in  March,  shows 
how  poorly  prepared  tbe  international  com- 
munity Is  to  preyent  or  control  such  wars — 
even  when  their  outbreak  baa  been  as  clearly 
predictable  as  this  one  was. 

The  reason  for  this  impotence  is  not  lack 
of  means  but  lack  of  will,  and  the  reason  for 
the  lack  of  will  is  twofold:  first,  the  unwill- 
ingness of  each  of  the  great  powers  to  of- 
fend one  of  the  contending  parties  or  both; 
second,  the  fetish  of  non-interference  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  sovereign  states. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  in  East  Pakistan 
was  of  course  the  refusal  of  the  Pakistani 
government  to  accept  the  results  of  the  free 
elections  held  last  March,  and  its  suppression 
by  fire  and  sword  of  the  East  Pakistani  ma- 
jority which  won  the  elections. 

This  resulted  In  the  exodus  of  nine  million 
refugees  into  the  most  poverty-stricken  and 
politically  unstable  part  of  nelghborli^  In- 
dia. India  has  been  saying  for  months  that 
this  situation  was  so  gravely  damaging  to 
her  own  economic  and  political  ▼lability  that 
It  was  intolerable,  and  that  if  the  interna- 
tional community  did  not  soon  find  means 
to  correct  it,  she  would  go  to  war.  Whether 
she  was  wise  or  Justified  In  doing  so  is  an- 
other matter:  but  that  she  was  going  to.  If 
offered  no  better  alternative,  has  been  en- 
tirely clear. 

What  did  the  great  powers  and  the  rest  of 
the  International  community  do?  Very  little, 
except  wring  their  hands,  exhort  the  parties 
to  restrain  themselves,  slap  them  on  the 
wrists  with  trivial  arms  embargoes,  and  as 
conscience-money  send  relief  to  the  refugees. 

The  United  States  and  China  were  unwill- 
ing to  oRend  their  friend  Pakistan.  The  So- 
viet Union  was  unwilling  to  offend  its  friend 
India.  Each  was  afraid  that,  if  either  Paki- 
stan or  India  was  offended,  it  would  embrace 
a  rival  great  power.  And  none  of  the  great 
powers,  or  indeed  anyone  else,  was  prepared 
to  support  the  drastic  intervention  into  the 
"Internal  affairs"  of  Pakistan  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  resolve  the  conflict 
without  war. 

It  Is  said  that  the  United  Nations  has  once 
again  demonstrated  its  impotence.  Indeed 
the  Security  Council  did  not  even  meet,  on 
what  was  obviously  the  most  imminent 
threat  to  world  peace  In  1971,  until  large- 
scale  war  had  actually  broken  out. 

However,  when  we  say  the  U.N.  did  not  {ict 
on  a  matter  of  war  or  peace,  what  we  really 
mean  is  that  the  great  powers  did  not  want 
It  to  act.  The  Security  Council  did  not  meet 
until  war  broke  out  because  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Britain  and 
Prance  could  not  agree  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  and  most  of  them  did  not  want  to  be 
put  In  the  embarrassing  position  of  tAking  a 
public  position  against  India  or  acainst 
Pakistan. 

Now  war  has  broken  out  on  a  large  scale. 
The  great  powers  are  more  embarrassed  than 
they  would  have  been  had  they  acted  earlier. 

The  United  States,  which  has  xisually  cited 
India  as  ths  keystone  of  democrasy  in  Asia, 
has  stumbled  Into  an  anti-Indian  posture 
which  coiild  unbalance  our  Asian  policy  for 
years  to  oome. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  vetoed  a  series  of  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions,  antagonized  most 
of  her  councU  colleagues,  and  given  tbe  Chi- 
nees one  of  the  things  they  most  wanted — a 
chance  to  make  anti-Soviet  propaganda. 
MsanwhUe,  tbe  war  goes  on. 

One  would  think  that  by  this  time — after 
Vietnam,  the  Middle  Bast,  and  now  Bast  Ben- 
gal— ths  great  powers  would  wake  up  to  three 
facts: 

First,  that  oonnieU  In  the  Third  World  can 
rarely  bs  ssttlsd  by  one  ot  them  alone. 

fleoond,  that  if  soeh  oonfUets  ars  not  sst- 
ttsd.  they  ars  Ukdy  mors  and  mors  to  involvs 
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the  interests  and  security  of  the  great  powers 
themselves. 

Third,  that  the  best  place  to  settle  them 
in  safe  and  timely  fashion  Is  at  the  United 
Nations,  where  the  great  powers  and  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  are  repreeented  and  where 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  cushion  confron- 
tations and  help  in  a  settlement. 

However,  this  will  not  be  possible  until  the 
great  powers  decide  to  use  the  UJJ.  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  set  up,  decide 
to  give  it  more  teeth  for  these  purposes,  and 
decide  not  to  be  afraid  to  ask  it  to  inter- 
vene In  "internal  affairs"  If  such  affairs  seem 
likely  to  provoke  a  wider  war. 

There  are  few  signs  yet  of  the  UJN.  being 
given  such  authority.  But  unless  It  is,  the 
1970s  may  be  an  even  more  stormy  decade 
than  the  last  one. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec,  10,  1971) 
Another  Blow  at  the  U.N. 

The  House  has  delivered  another  blow  to 
the  buffeted  United  Nations  this  week  by 
eliminating  a  proposed  •lOO-miUlon  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  from  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill. 

Although  the  over-all  House  aid  appro- 
priation of  t2.67-bUllon  is  far  below  the 
original  Administration  request,  it  Is  rea- 
sonably close  to  the  (2.74-bllllon  foreign 
assistance  authorization  which  has  been 
stalled  in  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee. This  meager  sum — as  compared  with 
world  needs  and  United  States  responsibili- 
ties— is  probably  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
in  this  year  of  confusion  over  the  purpoaes 
and  prospects  of  aid  and  of  concern  over 
the  state  of  tbe  American  economy. 

But  the  total  elimination  of  the  Develop- 
ment Program  contribution  is  vindictive 
and  short-sighted.  It  will  seriously  cripple 
a  promising  international  effort  which  this 
country  helped  to  establish  and  nurture.  The 
Development  Program  at  the  United  Nations 
is  especially  suited  to  meet  United  States 
objectives  of  promoting  a  wider  sharing  of 
international  development  responsibilities 
and  of  channeling  more  American  aid  funds 
through  international  institutions. 

There  were  encouraging  reports  last  night 
that  Senate  leaders  were  moving  to  break  the 
conference  deadlock  on  the  authorization 
bill  in  order  to  keep  the  aid  program  alive 
without  resort  to  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  trust  that  the  Senate,  which  has 
shown  greater  sympathy  for  international  aid 
programs,  will  also  act  promptly  on  an  ap- 
propriations measure  that  will  Include  tSO 
million  In  Develoixnent  Program  funds  as 
provided  in  tbe  authorization. 


CURTIS  A.  CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Friday.  December  10.  1971 
Mr.  HUTCHIN80N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  add  my  warm  regards  to  those 
expressed  by  so  many  Members  of  this 
House  to  Curtis  A.  Chrlstlanson,  Assist- 
ant Tally  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  so  many  years. 

I  would  truly  say  that  Chris  is  one  of 
the  most  ouUtaodins  peoide  In  the  House 
of  RepreaenUtlveB.  His  worit  has  been 
brilliant;  his  dedteatkn  extraordinary; 
his  oourtesy  and  aaalstance  unmatdied. 
In  a  word.  Chrla.  you  are  liTepl»e«*We. 
I  know  that  durtnc  your  life  you  have 
been  honorad  In  many  w«y»— by  kto«" 
and  difnltarles— and  now  ttMwe  of  m 
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who  have  been  in  daily  contact  with  you 
In  the  House  salute  yoiL 

I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Chrlstianscm 
everything  good  and  satisfying  in  your 
retirement.  We  are  going  to  miss  you. 


SECRETARY  VOLPE  MAKES  VISIT 
TO  POLAND 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  official  trip  to  Europe  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  for  Trans- 
portation, visited  several  countries  in- 
cluding Poland. 

In  a  subsequent  inter/icw  by  the  Voice 
of  America.  Secretary  Volpe  discussed 
his  trip,  and  in  particular  his  impres- 
sions from  his  visit  to  Poland. 

I  am  very  interested  in  his  comments 
and  I  am  including  herewith  the  portion 
of  the  interview  as  it  relates  to  Poland: 

Interview  of  Secretary  Volpe  on  Voice  of 
America 

1.  Q  Mr  Secretary,  you  have  recently  re- 
turned from  your  official  European  trip. 
Would  you  care  to  tell  our  listeners  which 
countries  you  have  vi.slted  and  what  was  the 
purpose  of  your  trip? 

A.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so.  Generally, 
I  went  abroad  to  promote  international  co- 
operation in  solving  the  transportation 
prcblenis  that  we  all  face.  It  seems  to  us  here 
In  the  United  States  that  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  struggling  with  more 
or  less  the  same  q\iestions  In  transportation: 
congestion,  pollution,  accidents,  inadequate 
service,  high  costs,  and  so  forth.  We  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  Ideas  all  over  the 
world  that  can  help  in  the  solution  of  these 
problemr..  So  we  think  cooperation  is  a  good 
idea— a  good  way  to  speed  up  the  improve- 
ment of  all  our  transport  systems. 

On  this  most  recent  trip  of  mine  I  stopped 
first  in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  we  have 
had  active  exchangee  and  cooperative  ac- 
tivity going  for  some  time.  Then  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  Romania  and  Poland,  where 
I  signed  agreements  with  the  Romanian  and 
Polisli  transport  ministers,  under  which  we 
expect  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  on 
transportation  problems  to  proceed  in  the 
future. 

2.  Q  Before  departing  for  Europe  you  were 
kind  enough  to  grant  an  interview  to  the 
Voice  of  America.  At  that  time  you  mentioned 
that,  in  your  view,  many  countries  are  facing 
similar  transportation  problems,  especially  in 
large  cities.  Did  your  recent  trip  uphold  your 
point  of  view? 

A.  Ye.s.  it  did  In  my  Ulks  with  Polish  offi- 
cials I  found  them  deeply  concerned  about 
tlie  siune  kinds  of  problems  we  have  here  in 
the  United  States.  How  can  we  move  urban 
traffic  more  effectively?  How  can  we  reduce 
the  adverse  effects  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tems on  the  environment?  How  can  we  im- 
prove our  railroads  to  meet  present  needs"' 
«ow  can  we  stop  the  waste  of  life  In  auto- 
mobile accldenu?  One  proof  that  people  have 
problems  Is  to  see  what  they're  doing  about 
them.  The  Poles  are  doing  a  great  deal.  I  was 
very  much  Impressed,  for  example,  with  the 
Automotive  Institute  I  visited.  There's  some 
ground-breaking  work  going  ahead  there  on 
.^H  ';*'""°°  between  automobUe  accidents 
l^^^^P'y'^^o^ogictd  and  physiological  char- 
acteristics of  drivers.  I  found  It  fascinating 
<>  Q-  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  care  to  eUb- 
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orate  in  more  specific  terms  about  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  signed  by  you  In 
Warsaw? 

A.  Tlie  Memorandtim  of  Understanding  Is 
the  standard  research  cooperation  agreement 
which  we  have  with  Ministries  of  Transport 
in  various  industrialized  ootintnes.  It  con- 
templates cooperation  In  such  ways  as  ex- 
changing Information  and  specialists,  arrang- 
ing complementary  research,  sharing  tasks 
and  even  costs.  We  anticipate  that  in  many 
cases  each  side  will  use  its  own  resources  for 
the  cooperative  work.  However,  the  agree- 
ment Is  broad  enough  to  include  the  funding 
of  projects  In  Poland  with  U.S. -owned  excess 
currency — the  so-called  PL-480  funds.  We 
will  be  agreeing  from  time  to  time  on  vari- 
ous projects  to  work  on,  and  have  already 
decided  to  concentrate  Initially  in  the  road 
and  rail  transport  areas.  The  details  of  these 
projects  will  be  defined  In  project  agreements 
worked  out  by  the  specialists  of  both  parties. 

4.  Q.  What  other  subjects  were  discussed 
by  you  and  Polish  Government  officials  dur- 
Inp  your  stay  In  Poland? 

A.  It  was  a  great  honor  for  me.  during  my 
stay  in  Poland,  to  meet  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Foreign  Minister.  Our  conversa- 
tions covered  a  number  of  matters  of  mutual 
interest,  including  of  course  such  points  as 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries,  trade, 
and  the  like.  I  was  happy  to  make  clear  in 
these  talks  that  the  United  States  looks  for- 
ward to  increasingly  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Poland. 

5.  Q.  Do  you  consider.  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
your  visit  will  contribute  to  closer  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland? 

A.  I  am  confident  of  it.  Certainly  this  will 
he  so  In  the  field  of  transportation  research. 
We  have  under  study  certain  Polish  pro- 
posals and  based  on  this  study,  have  already 
propo&ed  specific  project  activity  in  bio-medi- 
cal hvunan  factors  research  relating  to  bus 
and  truck  drivers.  The  Program  Coordinators 
appointed  for  each  party  are  already  In  con- 
tact aijd  I  expect  we  will  be  getting  down  to 
business  rather  quickly.  This  cooperation  will 
grow,  I  think.  My  experience  suggests  that 
once  people  start  developing  good  habits  of 
working  together,  there  is  a  rippling  effect 
which  carries  over  into  other  fields.  Success- 
ful research  cooperation  Is  very  contagious 
and  usually  spreads  to  other  areas  of  possible 
cooperation. 

6.  Q.  Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  may  we  ask  to 
share  with  us  your  general  impressions  about 
the  country  and  the  cities  you  have  visited. 

A.  Of  course.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
greatly  impressed — and  personally  touched — 
by  the  warmth  with  which,  I  was  received 
wherever  I  went  in  Poland.  This  reflects,  I 
think,  the  very  close  ties  that  have  been  felt 
between  the  Polish  people  and  the  Polish- 
Americans  in  the  United  States.  You  know, 
we  too  are  in  part — a  very  important  part — a 
Polish  nation.  I  was  amused  to  find  a  lot  of 
people  In  Poland  who  know  that  Carl  Ystrem- 
skl  Is  a  baseball  player  with  the  Boston  Red 
Sox.  In  short,  I  come  away  with  deep  im- 
pression that  I  had  been  among  friends. 

Secondly,  I  was  struck  by  the  enormous 
progress  that  Poland  has  been  making.  I 
have  in  mind  the  effort  and  skill  it  takes  to 
come  out  of  the  ruins  of  war  and  then  re- 
build cities  and  establish  modem  systems 
and  services.  This  is  evident  everywhere,  and 
is  a  great  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
Polish  people. 

Finally.  I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  what  I 
saw  of  the  old  Polish  cultural  history,  places 
like  a  school  where  Copernicus  studied,  and 
the  beautlftil  city  of  Cracow.  There  are  great 
treasures,  Important  not  Just  in  Poland  but 
in  the  whole  history  of  Western  civilization. 

7.  Q.  Anything  also  the  Secretary  cares  to 
add. 

A.  One  thing,  yes.  I  was  the  first  U.S.  Cab- 
inet officer  in  eight  years  to  visit  Poland. 
Soon,    our    Commerce    Secretary   Stans   will 
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make  a  stop  In  Warsaw.  In  the  other  direc- 
tion, while  I  was  on  my  way  to  Warsaw,  the 
P(Al8b  Deputy  Minister  of  Tran^wrt,  Mr. 
Tarantovlch  visited  Washington  and  spent 
some  time  here  In  our  Department.  We  look 
forward  to  further  visits  by  high-level  Polish 
officials.  We  welcome  these  contacts,  and  we 
want  them  to  grow. 


SPECIAL  DUTY  VOLUNTEER  POLICE 
PATROUS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  new  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  some 
areas  of  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represait.  special-duty  po- 
lice, working  in  plain  clothes  and  dis- 
guises, are  being  deployed  to  combat 
street  crime.  These  officers  have  already 
met  with  considerable  success,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  congratu- 
lations and  appreciation  to  them-  for 
volunteering  for  their  duty  and  for  their 
jpecial  efforts  on  behalf  of  greater  pub- 
lic safety  from  crime. 

In  order  to  provide  Members  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  with  a  few 
details  on  this  approach  to  crime  con- 
trol, I  submit  Uie  following  editorial 
from  the  December  9.  1971.  Riverdale, 
N.Y.,  Press,  entitled  "Anti-Crime  Patrols 
Arc  Effective": 

AkTI-CRIME    PaTRCIS    .\RE    EiFECin-E 

Anti-crime  patrols  in  the  50th  Precinct  are 
establlshiug  an  impressive  record  as  effective 
deterrents  to  burglaries,  ro.iberies  and  auto 
thefts  in  the  Rlverdale-King&hrldge  area. 

The  patrols  are  volunteer  police  teams  who 
work  when  and  where  crimes  occur  rather 
tlian  in  set  tour  routines.  Their  assignment  Is 
to  concentrate  on  street  crimes,  with  the  help 
of  sophisticated  new  planning  apparatus 
which  provides  tour  by  tour  statistics  and 
briefiiigs  to  the  men. 

The  special  duty  volunteers  work  in  plain 
clothes  or  disguises  and  drive  unmarked  cars 
or  patrol  on  foot.  They  have  much  more  dis- 
cretion and  freedom  in  their  operations  than 
do  uniformed  patrols.  They  have  stopped  a 
number  of  street  crimes  in  which  criminals 
were  caught  red-handed. 

Antl -crime  patrols,  however,  cannot  do  tlie 
Job  of  safeguarding  the  city  and  cutting 
crime  effectively  all  by  themselves.  "ITiey  need 
help  from  the  community,  from  political 
leaders,  from  the  courts  and  from  City  Hall. 
Congressman  Bingham  was  among  the  first 
to  recognize  the  need  for  legislative  help  In 
the  fight  against  vandalism,  arson  and  drug 
addiction.  He  has  introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  increase  safety  in  the  high  schools. 
He  has  held  workshops  and  conferences  at 
which  "law  and  order"  was  treated  not  as  a 
slogan  of  the  right  wing  but  as  a  problem 
faced  by  the  public. 

Tenants  in  apartment  buildings  where 
crime  is  prevalent  have  a  right  to  complain 
and  to  ask  for  more  police  protection.  They 
can  be  more  effective,  however,  if  they  estab- 
lish Auxiliary  Police  patrols  to  help  keep 
their  buildings  safe. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  called  attention  to  the  leniency 
of  the  courts,  whose  failure  to  mete  out  sen- 
tences has  encouraged  "rat  packs"  to  continue 
their  mtiggings  and  stabbings  with  immu- 
nity. The  author,  who  had  spent  many  days 
in  gathering  material,  learned  that  the  at- 
tackers have  little  or  no  fear  of  punishment, 
having  learned  from  experience  that  a  sl^ 
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on  th«  wrist  waa  the  moet  tb«7  would  get. 

Wben  a  bunch  of  thugs  Invade  a  subway 
train  or  station,  wnaitfiing  everything  in 
aight  and  tarorizlng  paseengers,  it  isn't  help- 
ful to  hear  an  ofllclal  face  the  televisloQ 
cameras  with  the  lame  excvise  that  this  Is 
"an  isolated  incident".  There  have  been  too 
many  such  incidents,  without  any  &rm  re- 
solve, clearly  expressed,  that  such  conduct 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

We  note  with  interest  that  Mayor  Lindsay 
has  decided  that  the  solution  of  street  crimes 
is  among  his  top  vote-getting  priorities.  Peo- 
ple want  safety.  They  want  to  go  about  their 
business  without  fear  of  attack,  and  with 
the  assurance  that  everything  possible — from 
anti-crime  [Mitrols  to  stiff  sentences — Is  being 
done  to  safeguard  them. 

The  police  officers  who  have  volunteered 
for  special  duty  In  the  anti-crime  patrols  are 
to  be  congratulated.  They  have  willingly  ac- 
cepted dangerous  battle  poets  on  the  front 
line  in  the  war  against  criminals. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  causes  of  crime 
should  be  uprooted.  We'll  probably  never  end 
law-breaking,  but  better  housing,  full  em- 
ployment and  improved  social  conditions 
should  eventually  be  as  great  a  deterrent  as 
police  guna. 

Meanwhile  we  face  hard  reality.  Danger 
lurks  in  the  streets,  and  It  can  be  met  only 
by  men  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
safety  of  their  neighbors. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  EDITOR 
TO    RETIRE 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Deceviber  IS,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  December  31,  William  Ware,  exec- 
utive editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  will  be  retiring  after  38  years  in 
joumejism.  Bill's,  love  for  his  profession 
has  been  very  much  evident  In  the  high 
quality  of  his  reporting,  writing,  and 
editing.  Not  ccmtent  merely  to  write 
about  events  of  the  day.  Bill  has  exhib- 
ited a  rare  spirit  of  public- mindedness 
through  his  extracurricular  activitives  on 
behalf  of  education  and  mental  health. 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  his 
many  accomplishments. 

Work  Was  Pun   to   Bill  Ware 
(By  Oeorge  J.  Barmann) 

In  talking  about  the  newspaper  profession, 
WUUam  M.  Ware,  executive  editor  of  The 
Plain  Dealer,  said  some  time  ago  that  there 
is  no  question  in  his  mind  about  where  the 
heart  of  a  paper  Is  or  where.  In  the  process 
of  producing  it  the  new^aper  begins. 

"It  begins  with  the  reporter  and  the  edito- 
rial staff,"  he  said,  adding  that.  If  they  are 
successful  in  interesting,  entertaining,  and 
informing  the  public,  everything  else  In  the 
business  Is  always  made  so  much  easier. 

And  then  Ware,  mentioning  that  an  editor's 
primary  task  is  to  persuade  and  inspire  that 
ought  to  be  able  to  convince  most  of  the 
staff  that  this  business  is  fun  and  many 
cuts  above  the  drudgery  of  the  counting 
house- 
ware was  able  to  do  that  well,  indeed.  For 
years.  For  almost  everyone  who  worked  for 
and  with  him.  And,  working  for  and  with  BiU 
Ware,  you  co\ild  easily  see  that  It  was  fun 
for  him,  too. 

Ware  is  retiring  from  the  Plain  Dealer. 
He  Is  taking  early  retirement  from  his  post, 
in  the  command  of  the  entire  editorial  oper- 
ations of  this  newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday. 
He  became  executive  editor  Dec.  1,  1966. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  nearly  38  years  he  has  been  assocUkted 
with  The  Plain  Dealer,  reporting,  writing 
and  editing,  all  the  time,  anyone  wlU  teU  you, 
a  gentleman  of  the  press.  Bven  in  the  years 
before  that,  his  life  has  been  the  excite- 
ment— the  fun,  really — of  Journalism. 

BUI  Ware  Is  leaving  Dec.  31. 

"At  midnight,  I  suppose  you  could  say," 
he  remarked  in  an  interview  in  his  office, 
sitting  at  his  desk,  smiling,  his  hands  behind 
hla  head  In  a  typical  gesture.  "That's  on 
Friday,  and  so  at  11  that  Friday  night  I'll 
make  my  usual  evening  telephone  call  to  the 
paper  from  home  and  see  what's  going  on 
and  then  I'll  put  the  telephone  down  and 
that  will  be  It." 

In  a  little  while  after  that.  1971  will  become 
1972.  and  Ware  will  be  remembering  other 
voices,  other  days. 

Bill  Ware,  who  was  born  in  Columbus  on 
June  13,  1911,  was  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Ohio  State  University  in 
1933.  He  was  the  only  member  of  his  class  who 
got  a  Job  right  off.  In  fact,  he  got  a  Job  offer 
from  the  Palnesvllle  Telegraph  a  month  be- 
fore he  was  graduated. 

"It  was  no  great  tribute  to  me,"  he  said. 
"I  had  been  doing  some  work  for  the  Tele- 
graph at  State,  you  see.  Well.  I  got  this  wire 
from  them  and  they  wanted  me  to  start 
right  away.  I  couldn't  do  that.  I  had  to  wait 
until  June,  of  course." 

Ware  is  from  Mentor.  He  and  his  wife,  Beth 
Cole  Ware,  live  there  now.  Ware's  father  was 
a  farmer  near  Columbus,  but  the  family 
moved  to  Mentor  in  1915,  on  a  farm.  Ware  was 
graduated  from  Mentor  High  School  where  he 
played  football. 

"The  job  at  the  Telegraph  was  sports 
editor,  at  »16  a  week. "  he  said.  "They  called 
me  sports  editor,  but,  well,  you'd  go  in  at  7 
in  the  morning  and  put  the  sports  page  out. 
Then,  after  you'd  get  that  done,  you'd  do  out 
and  cover  City  Hall.  Then,  in  the  afternoon, 
you'd  do  various  general  Eisslgnment  stcH-ies 
and  then  you'd  go  over  the  stuff  from  the 
country  correspondents,  all  hand  written, 
you  know.  And  then,  after  that,  you'd  go  and 
cover  a  county  meeting,  in  Palnesvllle  or,  say 
Palrport,  and  some  time  In  the  evening  you'd 
be  in  at  7  the  next  morning." 

It  was  fine  training  of  course,  and  Ware, 
after  eight  months,  came  to  The  Plain  Dealer. 
He  came,  he  said,  because  "an  old  Ohio 
Stater,"  Phillip  W.  Porter,  now  retired,  who 
preceded  Ware  as  executive  editor,  was  then 
day  city  editor.  That  was  In  April  1934. 

When  he  left  the  Telegraph,  Ware  was  get- 
ting $18.50  a  week.  The  PD  offered  him  (2S. 
Said  Ware:  "On  the  strength  of  that  kind  of 
pay,  Beth  and  I  decided  to  get  married."  They 
did.  on  Sept.  16.  1934.  They  had  met  at  Men- 
tor High.  Mrs.  Ware,  who  was  a  schoolteacher, 
was  graduated  from  Bowling  Green  State 
University. 

Mrs.  Ware  taught  the  first  four  grades,  off 
and  on,  until  1964.  Ware,  through  her,  has 
long  been  Interested  In  education. 

They  have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Christopher 
R.  Coulton  of  PalnesvUle  and  Mrs.  Jose  Ruiz 
Izqierdo  of  Madrid. 

Bonnie,  the  daughter  In  PalnesvUle,  was 
graduated  from  Muskingum  College  and 
taught  school.  Kathryn,  in  Madrid,  was 
gradviated  from  Florida  Southern  CbUege  at 
Lakeland.  She  has  been  working  in  Spain. 
She  and  her  husband,  who  was  graduated 
in  law  from  the  University  of  Madrid,  are 
expected  to  come  here  in  a  few  days. 

Ware's  first  assignment  at  the  PD  was 
helping  to  cover  the  E:aster  Parade  In  1934. 
That  was  the  day  he  began.  He  was  on  gen- 
eral assignment,  then  on  the  police  beat, 
then  on  late  rewrite  and  at  Lakeside  Court- 
house. Then  he  went  on  the  copy  desk,  and 
from  there  Into  the  Sunday  department  of 
the  paper.  That  was  In  1937. 

In  1964,  Ware  was  made  assistant  Sunday 
and  feature  editor.  In  1962,  he  became  Sun- 
day and  feature  editor.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  made  night  managing  editor.  From  that 
post,   he  was  promoted  to  executive  editor. 

For  some  years,  Ware  was  active  In  the 
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Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild,  serving  as  ita 
president  in  1947.  In  1951,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  executive  board  of 
the  American  Newspaper  OuDd.  He  haa  also 
been  active  in  Sigma  DelU  Chi,  the  pro- 
fessional Journalism  society,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  chapter  here  In  1963. 

Ware  has  been  active  in  local,  state  and 
national  newspaper  organizations,  working 
for  press  freedom  and  public's  right  to  in- 
formation. 

His  Interest  In  education  is  shown  by  hla 
eight  years  of  service  on  the  Mentor  Board 
of  Education,  three  of  them  as  president. 
One  year  he  headed  the  Northeast  Ohio 
School  Boards  Association  and  served  a  sim- 
ilar term  as  vice  president  of  the  CHilo 
School  Boards  Association.  In  1961,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  State  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education.  He  has  spoken  widely 
on  school  affairs. 

Mental  health,  too,  has  been  one  of  his 
Interests  the  last  10  yecu^. 

And,  naturally,  Ohio  State  has  always  had 
a  claim  on  his  time.  In  his  senior  year,  he 
was  editor  of  The  Lantern,  the  campus  news- 
paper. Being  an  Ohio  Stater,  he  loves  foot- 
ball. He  played  quarterback — "Iselleve  It 
or  not,  looking  at  my  size"  (6-foot-6,  110 
pounds  then.  He  weighs  130  pounds  now). — 
for  Mentor  High,  "but  you  got  to  remember 
Mentor  High  was  a  pretty  small  school  those 
days." 

The  Wares  plan  to  spend  the  winter 
months  at  their  home  in  Cape  Ooral,  near 
Port  Meyers,  Fla.  Other  months  they  will  be 
in  Mentor.  Ware's  interests  are  golf  and 
reading,  "and  Bethie  and  I  are  amateur  fish- 
ermen." 

"WeU,"  said  Bill  Ware,  "ifs  been  an  Inter- 
estlng  time  with  lots  of  interesting  peo- 
ple. I  Just  can't  conceive  of  people  doing 
dull  work  every  day,  going  to  work  and  per- 
forming dull  tasks.  They  do,  but  I  can't 
imagine  it.  For  me,  it's  been  exciting,  things 
happening,  new  things,  every  day.  And  great 
fun." 


DEFENSE  SAVINGS  PREVENTED  BY 
POLITICAL  PRESSURES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  outgoing  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense.  David  Packard,  charged  that 
congressional  pressure  has  been  respon- 
sible for  preventing  sizable  savings  in 
the  defense  budget.  At  a  news  conference 
on  Monday,  Mr.  Packard  observed  that 
at  least  $1  billion  could  have  been  saved 
but  that  political  pressures  prevented 
such  action,  particularly  with  regard  to 
closing  unnecessary  and  obsolete  defense 
installations. 

It  is.  Indeed,  tragic  that  Mr.  Packard 
waited  imtil  he  left  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  make  this  revelation  and  that  he 
obviously  withheld  such  information  un- 
til after  the  $73  billion  defense  budget 
was  cleared  by  the  Congress.  It  Is  equally 
disturbing  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
should  pressure  the  DOD  to  retain  facili- 
ties which  are  apparently  useless,  have 
no  strategic  military  importance,  and  are 
costly  to  continue  to  operate  and  main- 
tain. 

At  a  time  of  severe  economic  instabil- 
ity at  home  and  abroad  and  record  spend- 
ing on  ill-conceived  foreign  military  ven- 
tures 8uid  nonstrategic  defense  Items,  we 
should  be  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
cut  costs  wherever  and  whenever  possi- 
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ble.  I  believe  that  experience  has  shown 
that  such  defense  facilities  can  be  ef- 
fectively converted  to  a  wide  variety  of 
civilian  uses  and  that  the  feared  disloca- 
tions do  not  occur. 

I  call  upon  our  colleagues  to  put  aside 
political  considerations  and  cease  pres- 
Etunng  the  Defense  Department  to  retain 
Installations  which  are  proven  to  be  un- 
necessary for  national  defense. 


OUR  CADETS  AND  MIDSHIPMEN 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasion 
of  the  1971  Army -Navy  football  game 
inspired  one  editorial  writer  to  put  his 
finger  on  a  problem  that  has  grave  im- 
plications with  respect  to  UJ5.  leadership 
in  the  free  world  and  our  own  national 
security;  namely,  the  poor  image  being 
cast  upon  our  military  services  and  the 
consequent  undermining  of  public  sup- 
port. 

The  writer  makes  this  impassioned 
plea: 

We  must  come  to  our  senses  about  this.  At 
this  point  In  American  history  it  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  public  and  Ita  representatives 
take  a  dispassionate  look  at  the  external 
world  around  about  us  and  the  necessary 
role  of  our  mUltary  In  coping  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  risking  the 
very  future  of  our  Nation  if  we  do  not 
reverse  this  trend,  the  kind  of  "hostile 
criticism  that  denigrates  and  erodes  the 
UJ3.  military  Institution  as  such".  We 
will  not  only  jeopardize  the  potential 
success  of  an  All  Volunteer  Army  by  fall- 
ing to  mute  this  destructive  criticism,  but 
we  can  also  be  assured  of  eliminating 
from  the  vital  military  manpower  pool 
under  the  vrtunteer  concept  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  individuals  who  will  look  elsewhere 
for  professions  which  society  views  with 
more  favor. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  the  free 
world  today  and,  indeed,  the  very  pres- 
ervation of  our  democratic  institutions 
depend  upon  the  vitality  of  our  military 
establishment  and  our  commitment  to 
our  men  in  the  imlformed  services.  The 
need  for  our  gratitude  and  our  recogni- 
tion of  our  obligations  to  them  has  never 
been  greater.  The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Nov.  29. 

1971] 

Otm  Cadets  and  MmsHTPMEN 

Once  again  they  have  come  and  gone — 
those  thousands  of  West  Point  cadets  and 
Annapolis  midshipmen  who  each  year  con- 
verge on  Philadelphia  for  the  classic  Army- 
Navy  football  game. 

For  almost  four  decades  our  city  has  been 
prlvUeged  to  be  the  site  of  this  contest.  Our 
location,  our  historic  traditions,  and.  meet  of 
all,  the  warm  welcome  we  extend  to  the 
young  men  of  the  service  academies  make  us 
a  natural  host  for  this  pleasant  annual  inva- 
sion. 

The  city  gears  up  for  "The  Game"  with 
plans  that  are  so  painstaking,  thoughtful  and 
accommodating  that  the  representaUves  of 
the  academies  have  told  Congress  that  "PhU- 
adelphia  does  so  much  for  us  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  play  it  elsewhere." 
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It  is  a  happy  relationship.  It  is  one  that  we 
want  to  preserve. 

But  for  a  moment  let  us  think  beyond  the 
Barae  and  the  exciting,  colorful  pageant  that 
goes  with  it. 

Let  us  think  of  the  young  men  themselves, 
the  future  officers  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  the  United  States  Navy  and  what  It  is 
that  they  represent. 

These  clean-cut,  disciplined  American 
youths  are  drawn  from  every  walk  of  life. 
They  are  rigorously  trained  at  great  public 
expense.  Their  duties  wUl  be  exacting,  their 
responsibilities  heavy. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  exuberance  of 
Interacademy  footbaU  rivalry  to  ship  patrols 
on  distant  seas  and  mUltary  stations  far 
from  home,  a  long  way  from  a  cheering  sta- 
dium to  the  watch  in  a  submarine  or  an 
army  command  post  in  the  thermonuclear 
age. 

The  freshness  of  these  young  officers-to-be 
contrasts  with  the  muck  of  Vietnam,  the  hor- 
ror of  My  lAi,  the  racial  disorders,  the  dis- 
ciplinary troubles,  the  drug  plague,  the  ugly 
brand  of  politics  that  has  made  the  Armed 
Services  a  whipping  boy  for  the  mistakes  of 
civUian  leaders,  and  the  errors  of  military 
leadership  Itself  that  have  fed  civUlan  dis- 
Uluslonment  with  the  military. 

Yet  these  young  men  will  be  leaving  their 
academies  soon  to  face  both  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities for  national  security  and  the 
deep-seated  problems  that  must  be  over- 
come If  they  are  to  fulfill  those  responsibili- 
ties. 

Sadly,  they  will  be  embarking  on  active 
military  careers  at  a  time  wben  the  military 
"image"  is  at  a  low  point  and  American  sup- 
port for  the  military  dangerously  Jeopardized 
In  consequence. 

We  must  come  to  our  senses  about  this. 
At  this  point  In  American  history  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  public  and  its  representa- 
tives take  a  dispassionate  look  at  the  ex- 
ternal world  around  about  us  and  the  neces- 
sary role  of  our  mUltary  in  coping  with  it. 

Neither  the  urgent  quest  for  peace  through 
negotiations,  nor  the  rational  effort  to  limit 
armaments,  nor  the  emotional  revulsion  at 
the  Vietnam  e^>erlence  can  blind  us  to  pres- 
ent and  potential  perUs  in  the  unresolved 
clash  of  rivalries  over  the  globe. 

A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  con- 
structive criticism  designed  to  make  our 
mUltary  a  more  effective  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  under  civilian  control  and  the 
kind  of  blind,  hostUe  criticism  that  deni- 
grates and  erodes  the  U.S.  military  institu- 
tion as  such. 

So,  as  the  cadets  and  midshipmen  take 
their  leave  of  Philadelphia  for  another  year, 
we  need  to  ponder  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  duty  they  owe  and  are  sworn  to  give 
America.  And  we  need  to  be  cognizant  of  our 
obligations  to  them. 

The  nation's  chance  for  peace  or  very  sur- 
vival may  depend  on  those  young  men  who 
this  past  Saturday  were  concerned  only  with 
a  football  score. 


FREE  CHINA'S  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the 
United  Nations  is  generally  recognized 
by  most  Americans  as  an  outrageous  and 
despicable  act.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  U.N.  will  be  able  to  live  this 
down.  No  first  person  can  possibly  deny 
the  legal  justification  for  sustaining  the 
membership  of  this  founding  member  in 
the  UJf.  Blind  and  vengeful  poliUcs  de- 
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termined  the  issue,  but  by  all  ideals  this 
should  be  given  no  play  in  the  world  or- 
gaxiization,  at  least  in  terms  of  its  ov^'n 
principles  of  profession. 

An  interesting  article  an  some  of  these 
legal  aspects  appears  in  the  autumn  issue 
of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  ar  interna- 
tionally respected  journal  of  East  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  affairs.  Titled  "Free 
China's  Opportimity,"  the  article  is 
authoied  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky 
of  Georgetown  University.  Though 
it  was  written  before  October  25 — 
the  day  of  shame — when  the  Re- 
public of  China  was  voted  out  of  the 
U.N.,  in  retrospect  and  also  for  the  future 
the  article  contains  several  perceptive 
observations  concerning  Red  China  and 
the  legal  and  moral  position  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cliina,  which  can  be  put  to  ef- 
fective political  use  by  this  sturdy  anti- 
Communist  ally  in  Asia.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  studied  reading  of  our 
Members  and  all  Americans  who  felt 
nothing  but  justified  revulsion  again.st 
tlie  infsmious  act  of  October  25: 

ntZE  CHUTA'S  OPPOBTtrNTTT 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
President  Nixon's  plan  to  vl&it  Red  China 
had  long  been  In  the  making.  When  the 
Pelplng  trip  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  Presi- 
dent's advisor  on  national  security  matters, 
was  revealed,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  news  spec- 
taciUar.  But  for  those  who  have  these  fkast 
ten  years  foUowed  the  thinking,  pressures 
and  literary  output  deaUng  with  a  "Two 
China"  policy,  some  of  which  wUl  be  referred 
to  here,  the  news  clout  of  the  Kissinger  ex- 
pedition scartxly  carried  any  element  of  basic 
surprise.  It  was  only  the  timing  and  secretive 
circumstances  that  produced  the  superficial 
surprise. 

Looked  at  from  one  angle,  the  move  after 
all  is  in  conformity  with  the  Administration's 
oft-repeated  theme  of  "negotiation,  not  oon- 
frcutatlon."  It  has  almost  Khrushchevian 
overtones  of  "peace  and  friendship,"  which 
the  then  Vice  President  Nixon  was  endlessly 
exposed  to  over  ten  years  ago.  The  style  is 
also  of  like  character.  Yet,  still  from  another 
angle  and  in  a  more  fundamental  sense,  this 
gesture  represents  a  confrontation  of  nego- 
tiation, which  In  this  make-believe  period  of 
confetti  diplomacy  is  nothing  more  than  the 
diplomatic  dimension  of  the  Cold  War  as 
practiced  by  the  Russian  totalltarlans  and 
the  Bed  Chinese,  and  accepted  in  challenge 
by  lis.  As  Hungarian  and  other  •'sateUlte" 
sources  put  It,  the  clout  of  the  revealed 
Presidential  visit  elevated  the  stage  from 
"ping-pong  diplomacy"  to  "baseball  diplo- 
macy." The  next  higher  stage  will  be  one  of 
''footbaU  diplomacy,"  calling  for  Intricate, 
calculated  plays  on  both  sides. 

The  Immediate  effects  of  the  White  House 
announcement  regarding  the  Pelplng  trip 
were  mixed,  both  here  and  abroad.  In  the 
course  of  my  trip  in  Asia  in  mid-summer 
It  was  patently  evident  that  doubt,  uncer- 
tainty and  even  chagrin  marked  the  reactions 
of  both  official  and  unofficial  Free  Asia,  vary- 
ing in  degree  from  capital  to  capital,  coun- 
try to  country.  From  Seoul  down  to  Manila 
the  prime  complaint  was  the  lack  of  prior 
consultation  on  the  matter  with  America's 
Free  Asian  allies.  On  Taiwan,  of  course,  a 
quiet  bitterness  was  sensed  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  hadn't 
exercised  a  restraining  hand,  several  out- 
bursts of  antl-Amerlcanlsm  would  surely 
have  occurred.  They  would  have  been  under- 
standable, too,  In  view  of  Free  China's  s'tronj; 
and  unwavering  loyalty  to  U.S.  policy  and 
Interests  In  Asia.  No  matter  where  the  writer 
went  or  with  whom  he  consulted,  the  subject 
of  prime  Interest  was  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion to  visit  mainland  China  and  the  ques- 
tion, naturally,  was  "Why?"  This  was  the 
sole  question  asked  of  the  writer  In  a  TV 
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Interview  over  tlie  China  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. 

MTrLTIDnCXNnONAIi    ASPKCTS   OV    THS    PSOBLXM 

In  attempting  to  answer  thla  preealng  ques- 
tion in  the  most  rational  and  objective  way 
possible,  the  writer  obviously  could  not  as- 
sign the  weights  given  to  the  several  con- 
siderations that  doubtlessly  led  the  White 
House  to  Its  decision  at  this  time.  Despite 
this,  however,  the  major  causal  reasons  tor 
this  action  have  been  discussed,  debated  and 
examined  for  some  time.  In  short,  the  prob- 
lem has  multl-dlmenslonal  aspeots  which  the 
writer  endeavored  to  explain  in  terms  of  the 
Slno-RuBslan  conflict,  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
emerging  power  of  Japan,  the  need  for  com- 
munication, and  domestic  political  considera- 
tions. 

Regardless  of  overlaying  public  utterances, 
the  objective  global  context  providing  for 
this  action  Is  the  intensive  Sino-Russian  con- 
flict and  its  ramlflcatlons  In  both  the  Red 
Empire  and  the  Free  World.  More  ttian  any- 
thing else,  tills  objective  context  Is  the  de- 
termining factor  underlying  the  present  move 
toward  Red  China.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  the  President  visited  first  Bucharest  and 
then  Belgrade,  and  now  is  planning  his  trip 
to  Pelping.  Por  it  has  been  no  mystery  that 
the  intra-Red  Empire  conflict  has  extended 
into  the  Balkans  with  political  orientations 
toward  Pelping  in  Rumania,  Yiigoslavla  and 
Albania.  Tbese  Red  states  are  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  and  its 
ruthless  application  as  is  Red  China.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  the  President's  second  foreign 
policy  report  to  Congress  unmistakably 
pointed  in  this  direction  with  its  repeated 
emphases  on  the  growing  tensions  within  the 
Red  Empire.  For  example.  "The  Stalinist  bloc 
has  frsLgmented  Into  comF>eting  centers  of 
doctrine  and  power.  One  of  the  deepest  con- 
flicts in  the  world  today  is  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union." ' 

TtilB  fundamental  context  on  the  global 
level  encompasses  several  other  important 
factors.  While  all  the  diplomatic  maneuvers 
are  underway,  steadily  the  Russian  armed 
build-up  on  the  borders  of  Red  China  con- 
tinues. Some  thirty  to  forty  divisions  are 
concentrated  on  this  4,000  plus  mile  border. 
The  military  pressure  for  a  preemptive  strike 
against  Red  China's  nuclear  installations  is 
ever-present,  preceded  In  fact  by  quite  a 
number  of  Russian  generals  having  been  re- 
lieved or  declared  dead  for  reasons  unknown. 
The  deductive  known  reason  w&s  their  desire 
to  have  the  task  done  now  rather  than  later. 
Red  China  is  known  to  possess  a  stock  of 
short-range  IRBM's,  but  these  are  not  as  yet 
deliverable  for  distances  covering  Moscow 
and  Leningrad.  Needless  to  say,  it  won't  be 
long  before  Pelping  will  possess  these  and  a 
stock  of  ICBM's.  Then,  Anally,  the  political 
factor  of  competition  for  leadership  in  the 
world  communist  movement  enters  Into  this 
deep  conflict.  As  its  new  constitution  and 
other  points  of  evidence  show,  Pelping  has 
no  intention  of  renouncing  the  Maoist  revo- 
lutionary animus.  In  the  meantime,  Mos- 
cow's policy  of  Isolating  Red  China  both 
geographically  and  Ideologically  is  being  ex- 
ploded by  the  Nixon  overture  to  Red  China. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  reason  for  the 
President's  new  approach  to  China,  there  are 
secondary  and  tertiary  reasons.  Of  secondary 
import  Is  the  Vietnam  war,  which  from  the 
military  viewpoint  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses over.  Recently,  in  Saigon,  the  writer 
received  several  briefings  delivered  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  high  command,  and  the 
confident  manner  by  which  his  pointed  criti- 
cisms were  fielded  represented  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  situation  he  experienced  in  Viet- 
nam three  years  ago.  The  dominant  problem 
today  in  that  war-torn  country  is  political. 
By  all  evidence.  North  Vietnam  is  militarily 
tired,  new  recruitments  are  slow,  and  the 
recent  floods  have  shaken  Its  economic  struc- 
ture badly.  The  danger  In  the  whole  situa- 
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tion  rests  in  the  possibility  of  Hanoi  gaining 
its  objectives  at  the  political  table,  where  it 
was  not  able  to  on  the  fltid  of  battle.  In  sub- 
stance, it  may  seek  the  repetition  of  the  '54 
Geneva  Conference  when,  despite  the  spec- 
tacular feat  at  Dienbienpbou,  Its  f  CH-ces  were 
generally  prostrate. 

Talk  about  a  deal  with  Red  China  for  a 
conference  on  Southeast  Asia  and  an  agreed- 
upon  neutralization  of  the  area  has  surfaced 
in  the  wake  of  the  President's  planned  trip 
to  Pelping.  At  the  same  time,  the  Red  Chi- 
nese total  itarlans  have  reiterated  their  stand 
that  Hanoi  pursue  "protracted  war"  to  final 
victory  in  Indochina.  An  August  13  Petping 
radio  broadcast  t>eamed  the  promise  of  "full 
support  to  the  Vietnamese  people  and  the 
Indochlnesa  peoples  to  carry  on  the  war 
aaginst  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national  sal- 
vation until  complete  victory  .  .  ." '  These 
and  similar  statements  may  well  be  propa- 
ganda plays  to  gain  a  conference  and  neu- 
tralization eventualy,  which  paradoxically 
enough  would  provide  a  wide  field  for  pro- 
tracted warfare  of  a  psycho-political  type. 
Yet.  considering  the  general  weakness  of 
both  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam,  there 
Is  no  rational  justification  for  such  a  deal. 
South  Vietnam  could  well  develop  strongly 
in  the  path  ot  South  Korea,  and  between  a 
formidable  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
stability  and  peaceful  development  can  be  as- 
sured In  southeast  Asia. 

Another  Important  reason  affecting  U.S.- 
Red  Chinese  relations  is  Pelplng's  fear  of  re- 
surgent Japan.  On  the  national  scale,  Japan 
today  is  the  world's  second  economic  power, 
and  It  Is  first  among  the  Asian  nations. 
Under  the  guise  of  Home  Defense  units,  its 
military  power  Is  steadily  developing,  and 
certainly  should  Japanese  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  U.S.  policies  wane.  It  wont  take 
Tokyo  long  to  convert  Itself  into  a  miajor 
nuclear  power.  Moreover,  a  point  oftentimes 
overlooked  is  the  Importance  of  a  free  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan  to  the  security  of 
Japan.  In  light  of  these  paramount  facts  and 
possibilities  It  U  evident  why  Pelping  tetn 
a  powerful  Japan.  However,  at  this  stage  this 
fear  cannot  be  equated  to  that  of  Russia  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  any  case.  It  provides 
enormous  bargaining  leverage  for  the  U.S. 

Khrushchev  is  reported  as  having  said  "Mao 
Tse-tung  has  played  politics  with  Aslastlc 
cunning,  following  his  own  rules  of  cajolery, 
treachery,  savage  vengeance  and  deceit." ' 
The  course  set  by  the  President  Is,  to  say 
the  least,  one  Inviting  considerable  treachery 
from  the  Red  Chinese.  Nonetheless,  given 
the  other  more  essential  aspects.  It  Is  a  neces- 
sary confrontation  for  negotiation,  to  open 
up  lines  of  communication,  to  allow  for  a 
variety  of  cultural  and  trade  contracts,  hope- 
fully to  deflate  the  revolutionary  fervca*  of 
Pelping,  and  to  challenge  the  Chinese  totall- 
tarlans  to  display  some  olieervance  of  the 
rules  of  International  conduct  and  behavior. 
This  period  in  Slno-Amerlcan  relations  as 
concern  the  mainland  Is  not  unlike  that  pre- 
ceding U.S.  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
forty  years  ago.  though  certain  substantial 
differences  exist  Ijetween  the  two.  Put  sim- 
ply, an  offer  to  talk  is  by  itself  no  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  so-called  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  nor  a  slight  to  the  valid  legitimacy  of 
the  Republic  of  China. 

A  point  stressed  by  the  writer  in  his  ap- 
pearances on  Taiwan  is  that  President  Nixon 
Is  no  Johnson,  Kennedy.  Eisenhower,  Tru- 
man. His  solid  background  of  anti-commu- 
nism distinguishes  him  from  his  predeces- 
sors. He  Is  acutely  alert  to  the  political  wiles 
and  machinations  of  Red  cold  warriors,  and 
In  the  clrcunutances  of  our  domestic  cli- 
mate and  moods  is  pursuing  an  admittedly 
treacherous  course  with  superb  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  to  manage  both  the  vari- 
ables and  imponderables  of  the  global  scene 
for  America's  own  basic  security.  Four  years 
ago.  in  an  article  published  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, private  citizen  Nixon  wrote:  "The  pri- 
mary restraint  on  China's  Asian  ambitions 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Asian  nations  in 
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the  path  of  those  ambitions,  backed  by  the 
ultimate  power  of  the  United  States. 
Only  as  the  nations  of  non-Communist  A^' 
l>ecome  so  strong — economicaUy,  politically 
and  militarily — that  they  no  longer  furnish 
tempting  targets  for  Chinese  aggression,  will 
the  leaders  in  Peking  be  persuaded  to  turn 
their  energies  Inward  rather  than  outward. 
And  that  will  be  the  time  when  the  dialogue 
with  mainland  China  can  l>egln."  '  In  es- 
sence, the  Nixon  doctrine  appears  In  ger- 
minal form  here. 

Undoubtedly,  other  influences  worked  on 
the  President  in  the  direction  of  the  general 
course  he  has  set  for  himself  as  concerns 
Red  China.  A  memorandum  dated  November 
6,  1968.  was  submitted  by  several  academi- 
cians to  "President-Elect  Nixon"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  relations  with  China.  The  memoran- 
dum Is  studded  with  typical  absurdities 
about  "no-wln"  wars,  the  effects  of  the  ABM 
system  on  more  favorable  relations  with 
Pelping.  the  surrender  of  Matsu  and  Que- 
moy,  and  about  some  sub-surface  political 
forces  In  Taiwan.  However,  it  charts  a  course 
for  accepting  "Peking's  membership  m  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
while  seeking  simultaneotisly  to  preserve  a 
General  Assembly  seat  for  Taiwan,  whether 
as  the  Republic  of  China,  an  independent 
nation,  or  an  autonomous  region  of  China."  • 
The  last  part  of  this  recommendation  suf- 
flcently  indicates  the  naive  or  slnster  moti- 
vation of  these  academics.  The  President's 
and  Secretary  of  tSate  Rogers'  declarations 
on  abiding  with  our  present  commitments 
toward  the  Republic  of  China  adequately  dis- 
pose of  these  and  other  absurdities. 

Finally,  from  the  viewpoint  of  domestic 
poUtics,  the  disclosure  of  the  F>reeldent's  In- 
tended trip  decisively  took  the  wind  out  of 
his  opponents'  sails.  As  many  an  editorialist 
pointed  out  last  summer,  had  the  presiden- 
tial elections  taken  place  then.  Nixon  would 
probably  be  reelected  with  ease.  Each  of  his 
potential  optwnents  couldn't  help  but  praise 
the  President's  stride  for  "peace  in  our  gen- 
eration," a  slogan  tliat  will  resound  more 
and  more  In  the  1972  campaign.  Plainly,  It 
cannot  be  said,  as  some  are  prone  to  do, 
that  the  move  toward  talks  with  Pelping  has 
been  motivated  by  the  President's  desire  for 
reelection  regardless  of  Its  effects  upon  our 
national  security.  To  entertain  such  an  in- 
sular notion  is  to  Ignore  the  chief  consider- 
ations as  portrayed  in  the  broader  picture 
here.  That  several  objectives  can  be  realized 
by  a  single  action,  albeit  directed  In  an  area 
of  global  slgnlflcance  for  tx>th  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World.  Is  a  most  com- 
mendable feat  In  the  art  of  ptoUtlcal  states- 
manship. Especially  is  this  so  when  the 
higher  ends  are  not  reaUy  endangered  by 
the  residual  satisfaction  of  lower  ends. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  the  Increasing 
amount  of  evidence  flowing  from  Eastern 
Eurojie  and  the  tensions  growing  there  cer- 
tainly fits  Into  our  interpretative  pattern 
and  assumes  grave  significance  for  imperial- 
ist Moscow.  The  expanded  reception  of  the 
Red  Chinese  in  Rumania,  Tugoelavla  and 
Albania  has  already  been  cited.  The  circu- 
lation of  Ideas  In  official  circles  for  a  Balkan 
alignment  involving  these  three  and  Turkey 
and  Greece  to  boot  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  threat  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  or  in 
other  words,  applied  Russian  domination 
has  stimulated  the  fears  of  most  Balkan 
capitals.  The  Rumanian  Communist  Party  is 
well  on  record  denying  Moscow's  right  to 
lead  the  Communist  movement  and  rejects 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty 
in  these  words:  "It  Is  the  primordial  inter- 
national duty  of  each  party  to  encourage  no 
faction  fights  In  another  country."'  On  the 
other  hand.  Moscow's  lackeys  seek  to  dampen 
the  Impact  of  the  President's  Invitation  to 
visit  Pelping.  For  example,  the  East  German 
Communist  Party  newspaper  Neues  Deutsch- 
land  accuses  Red  China  of  world  ambitions 
in  these  words:  "The  demagogic  cloak  of 
Maoist  propaganda  has  fallen,  and  the  pol- 
icy of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  followers  comes 
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to  light  uncovered." '  Out  of  Moscow  char- 
acteristic drivel  of  this  type  flows:  "The  ul- 
timate aim  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  Lb  to 
provoke  a  military  conflict  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  .  .  .  and 
then  build  on  the  ruins."*  Doubtlessly,  the 
period  ahead  will  abound  with  such  com- 
ments. 

THE     "aEALlTV"     OF     RED    CHINA 

Before  we  consider  the  opportunity  that 
all  this  has  provided  the  Republic  of  China 
for  a  strong  legal  stand  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  few  observations  are  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  imposing  real- 
ity of  Red  China  and  the  Byelorussian/ 
Ukrainian  analogy  to  the  two  China  policy. 
In  the  drive  to  gain  a  seat  for  Pelping  in 
the  U.N.,  there  has  been  a  grossly  unwhole- 
some tendency  to  paint  Red  China  as  a  great 
power.  Indeed  as  a  super-power.  As  the  writer 
states  It  elsewhere,  "if  reference  can  be  made 
again  to  the  issue  of  recognizing  Pelping 
In  whatever  form,  it  is  striking,  indeed,  how 
old  Illusions  on  "reality,"  'prospective  trade' 
and  "peace"  nurtured  forty  years  ago  with 
regard  to  the  USSR  are  muddling  minds  to- 
day in  relation  to  mainland  China."  >  For 
propaganda  reasons  the  Inflated  myth  of  Red 
Chinese  reality  Is  understandable;  from  a 
factual  point  of  view  It  represents  the  gross- 
est misrepresentation  of  what  is  in  essence 
a  geographical  expression.  A  huge  popula- 
tion smd  geographical  expanse  clearly  do  not 
add  up.  In  themselves,  to  a  big  power  reality. 
On  the  contrary,  lacking  other  essential  fac- 
tors, they  attest  to  massive  weakness. 

Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  human  cost  of  mythological  conununlsm 
in  mainland  China  has  long  been  known 
to  be  ghastly.  What  the  Select  House  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Communist  Aggression 
assembled  in  data  seventeen  years  ago,  Rob- 
ert Conquest  has  summarized  recently  as 
concerns  the  Soviet  Union.  Innimaerable 
works  have  covered  the  genocide,  murders 
and  assassinations  perpetrated  by  the  Red 
Chinese  total  itarlans,  and  Richard  Walker 
has  presented  a  similar  summary  recently.  ^ 
However,  the  latter's  economic  perspectives 
on  Red  China  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Both 
perform  a  valuable  service  in  alerting  or  re- 
alerting  free  people  as  to  the  political  types 
we  are  dealing  with,  and  though  in  the  case 
of  Pelping  the  estimates  of  decimated  lives 
may  differ  from  a  minimxmi  of  34  million 
lives  to  63  mUllon  in  the  last  fUty  years  (and 
in  the  case  of  Moscow,  from  40  to  80  mil- 
lion) the  lesson  of  organized  barbarity  re- 
mains the  same.  The  assassin  background 
of  Chou  En-lal — Murderer — should  have  tem- 
pering effects.""  But  whatever  the  effects, 
they  wUl  scarcely  alter  the  drift  of  accom- 
modation which  must  be  shaped  by  a  vivid 
realism  toward  this  geographical  expression. 
On  the  scale  of  power  ingredients,  the  so- 
called  People's  Republic  of  China  is  clearly 
not  in  the   club  of  super-powers.   The  two 

successive  convulsions  of  the  past  decade 

the  Great  Leap  Backward  and  the  Uncultural 
Revolution—cost  the  PRO  a  whole  decade  of 
economic  regression.  One  of  the  worst  under- 
developed countries,  the  PRC  can  only  show 
for  Itself  an  estimated  gross  product  of  $70 
to  tec  billion,  or  about  3/5  of  Japan's  QNP, 
and  its  per  capita  output  ranges  from  $90 
^°  •10<'-  about  only  1/3  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Its  food-population  problem  is  a  long- 
standing one,  with  an  approximate  output  in 
grain  production  totaling  190  million  tons 
lor  a  population  ranging  from  680  to  775  mil- 
lion. As  a  pointed  Indicator,  PRC's  crude  steel 
output  approximates  15  million  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  130  million  for  the  U.S.  and  116 
million  for  the  USSR.  Its  foreign  trade  turn- 
over  amounts  to  about  $5  bUlion  per  annvmi. 
Which  is  closely  rivaled  by  the  Republic  of 
».hina  and  its  population  of  about  14.8  mil- 
lion on  Taiwan. 
A  recital  of  the   normal   aspecU   of   the 
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standard  of  living  on  the  mainland — off  the 
guided  tourist  tracks — is  one  of  economic 
abomiiuition,  well  exceeding  those  In  other 
underdeveloped  Asian  areas.  To  be  sure,  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  nuclear  and  satellite 
development,  but  here,  too,  perspective 
should  be  shown  toward  this  powerbadging 
stroke  of  technologic  concentration.  At  this 
stage  Red  China  possesses  IRBM's,  but  not 
powered  enough  to  reach  Moscow  or  Lenin- 
grad. It's  on  the  way  for  ICBM's,  but  to  de- 
velop a  complete  delivery  system  wli;  take 
many  years  yet.  Inroads  In  this  area  still  are 
quite  underdeveloped,  as  Is,  indeed,  the  en- 
tire economy. 

THE    BYELORUSSIAN.  UKRAINIAN    ANALOGY 

Negotiations  and  dealings  with  Red  China 
require  a  perspective  attuned  to  the  essen- 
tials given  above.  Basic  weakness,  not 
strength,  is  the  hallmark  of  the  PRC,  and  no 
Inordinate  concessions  are  necessary  in  the 
name  of  peace.  Proper  and  accurate  perspec- 
tive in  the  argumentation  of  the  China  issue 
is  also  necessary  with  regard  to  the  oft-re- 
peated Byelorussian /Ukrainian  analogy. 
About  a  year  ago  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts argued  that  Red  China  should  be 
admitted  into  the  United  Nations  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  enjoyed  by  Byelorussia 
and  Ukraine.  The  latter  are  parts  of  the 
USSR,  have  separate  representation  in  the 
U.N.  as  does  the  USSR  as  a  whole,  and  are 
separately  recognized  by  all  other  members 
In  the  world  body.  Therefore,  each  of  the  two 
parts  of  China  as  a  whole  should  also  be  In 
the  U.N.  Recently,  this  has  been  raised  by  a 
noted  columnist  In  this  vein:  "One  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example, 
has  two  of  its  "provinces'  in  the  international 
organization." '-' 

In  truth,  this  argument  Is  baseless  and 
misleading.  First,  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  is  nominally  the  United  Na- 
tions, constituted  of  nations  which  bear 
some  form  of  statehood,  ranging  from  the 
vacuous  to  the  substantial.  Second,  notwith- 
standing rampant  misconceptions  concerning 
them,  both  Byelorussia  and  Ukraine  are  na- 
tions distinct  from  the  Russian  which  is  real- 
ly represented  in  the  form  of  the  USSR.  In 
sharp  contrast,  the  Chinese  on  the  island 
of  Taiwan  are  a  part  of  the  same  Chinese 
nation  that  embraces  the  Chinese  on  the 
mainland.  Briefly,  then,  there  is  no  national 
parallel  here  l>etween  the  relations  of 
Ukraine  and  Byeioriissia  and  federated  Rus- 
sia and  that  of  the  Chinese  in  the  province 
of  Taiwan  and  those  on  the  mainland. 

Thus  this  argument  has  no  valid  applica- 
tion to  the  two  China  problem.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  two  Russia  arrangement  in 
the  U.N.  The  matter  of  legitimacy  is  also  not 
pertinent  to  the  drawn  analogy.  In  all  three 
cases — Russia.  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia — 
fundamental  illegitimacy  rules.  The  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  would,  however,  militate 
against  the  legitimacy  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Chi- 
nese nation  in  the  VH.  It  would  neutralize 
it  in  the  world  body,  but  the  legitimacy  fac- 
tor can  l>e  sustained  by  the  United  States 
and  others  by  continued  direct  diplomatic 
relations  with  Taipei.  RaUonally  pursuing 
this  further,  if  direct  relatlMis  were  also  ex- 
tended to  Pelping  without  any  automatic 
severance  of  relations  Incurred  by  Taipei,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  latter  still  would  be  sus- 
tained. Aside  from  geographical  and  govern- 
mental differences,  a  more  logical  analogy 
here  would  be  U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  USSR  and  also  the  Baltic  legations.  A 
change  to  this  extent  should  presuppose  some 
hard  bargaining  In  the  Interests  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  Its  free  Asian  alUes. 

THE    U.N.    AND    FREE    CHINA'S    OPPORTUNITY 

If  one  synthetically  relates  all  the  elements 
presented  so  far.  It  becomes  evident  that  a 
splendid  opportunity  exists  for  the  Republic 
of  China  to  strongly  defend  its  position  in 
the  UJJ.,  to  reinforce  the  principles  of  that 
world  body,  and  to  do  all  this  without  in  any 


way  embarrassing  the  U.S.  or  undermining 
its  own  legitimate  status.  First,  the  Lodge 
report,  statements  by  the  President,  and 
Secretary  Rogers'  declaration  of  August  2 
underscore  our  opposition  to  the  expulsion 
of  Nationalist  China  In  the  even',  of  Red 
China's  admission.  As  the  last  put  it,  "the 
United  States  will  oppose  any  action  to  expel 
the  Republic  of  China  or  otherwise  deprive 
It  of  repre-ocntatlon  in  the  United  Nations."  '  ■ 
The  salient  question  is  whether,  without  any 
economic,  political  or  military  recrimina- 
tions, we  would  allow  the  Republic  of  China 
to  defend  its  seats  In  both  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
basis  of  the  U.N.  Charter  Itself. 

The  Fifth  World  Antl-Communlst  Con- 
ference, which  was  held  last  July  In  Manllu. 
passed  a  significant  resolution  emphasizing 
certain  provisions  in  the  U.N.  Charter  which 
provide  the  legal  basis  for  Nationalist  China's 
defense.  Some  maintain  that  only  this  legal 
basis  should  be  used  In  the  defense,  fore- 
going any  political  fight  in  view  of  the  num- 
bers stacked  up  against  ROC.  There  Is  merit 
In  this  argument,  but  there  is  no  re&son  why, 
for  the  record  and  as  a  tempering  introduc- 
tion to  the  strlcUy  legal  battle.  ROC's  am- 
l>assador  should  not  recite  objectively  and 
dispassionately  before  the  entire  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  world  the  long  record 
of  Pelplng's  aggressions,  genocide  and  bar- 
barities, and  then  concluding  with  the  ques- 
tion "I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives  present  here 
whether  in  your  moral  conscience  and  in 
dedication  to  the  declared  principles  of  this 
world  body  you  honestly  feel  Communist 
China  is  qualified  and  is  eligible  to  become 
at  this  time  a  member  of  this  organization?" 
At  this  writing,  when  both  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  have  Indicated  their  intention 
to  vote  for  Red  China's  admission  regardless 
of  ROC's  expulsion,  the  need  for  an  un- 
fettered defense  by  Taipei  is  greater  than 
ever,  perhaps  even  for  the  U.S.  to  save  face.'* 
A  careful  reading  of  the  pertinent  XSH. 
Charter  provisions  shows  that  ROC's  case  is 
air-tight  and  impregnable.  Beginning  with 
the  matter  of  expelling  a  member.  Article  6 
expressly  states:  "A  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  which  has  persistently  violated  the 
Principles  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
may  be  expelled  from  the  Organization  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Security  Council."  ^  Immedi- 
ately two  chief  points  emerge  here:  (1)  per- 
sistent violation  of  principles  and  (2)  Secu- 
rity Council  recommendation. 

Without  doubt,  any  opponent  of  ROC 
woxild  be  hard  pressed  to  offer  even  an  lota 
of  evidence  substantiating  the  first  point  on 
the  part  of  ROC.  To  the  very  contrary,  the 
record  of  ROC  in  the  UJJ.  and  in  the  world 
Is  almost  impeccable  and  steadily  progres- 
sive. As  one  liberal  columnist  stresses,  ""There 
are  97  'countries'  in  the  UJJ.  with  smaller 
populations  than  Taiwan's,  and  it  makes  no 
sense,  either  in  terms  of  these  people's  rights 
or  the  long-range  effectiveness  of  the  U.N.. 
to  throw  Taiwan  out." '«  His  other  powerful 
points  on  this  exclusion  as  "a  foolish  step 
away  from  universal  membership."  Taiwan's 
"extraordinary  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress." Its  assistance  to  other  nations,  "espe- 
cially the  poorer  nations  of  Africa,  "  and 
Japan's  world  p>ower  qualification  for  a  per- 
manent seat  on  the  Security  Council  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration.  Furthermore, 
the  present  occasion  is  ripe  for  the  public 
to  recognize  some  essential  facts  concerning 
ROC,  as,  for  example,  its  annual  economic 
growth  rate  of  over  IC;  ,  inflation  of  only 
3^i  a  year,  foreign  trade  turnover  of  close 
to  $4  billion,  its  model  land-reform  program 
and  food  production  self-sulBclency,  a  well- 
balanced  industrialization  growth,  a  per 
capita  Income  of  $292,  and  impressive  donor- 
ship  of  foreign  economic  aid. 

Concerning  the  second  point  on  Security 
Council  recommendation,  the  repeated  so- 
called  Albanian  proposal  to  seat  Red  China 
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and  oust  ROC  has  been  a  repeated  illegal 
attempt  since  no  such  recommendatton  has 
founded  It.  If  any  such  recommendation 
were  proposed  in  the  Security  Council,  the 
Republic  of  China,  as  a  permanent  member, 
would  veto  it.  a  right  guaranteed  by  Article 
27.  In  short,  then,  since  ROC  has  never  tIo- 
lated  the  principles  of  the  Charter,  there  is 
therefore  no  factual  or  legal  ground  for  its 
expulsion. 

On  this  matter  of  permanent  memtiership, 
Article  2S  specifically  provides:  The  Republic 
of  China,  Prance,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Island,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council."  '■ 
The  only  legal  process  by  which  the  perma- 
nent member  title  "The  Republic  of  China" 
can  be  replaced  by  "The  People's  Republic 
of  China"  is  by  amending  the  Charter,  as 
provided  In  Article  108.  The  article  clearly 
states :  "Amendments  to  the  present  Charter 
shall  come  into  force  for  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  when  they  have  been  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  ratified  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  all  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council."  " 
Obviously,  the  key  word  here  is  "all,"  mean- 
ing that  If  ROC  or  the  U.S.  or  both  as  "per- 
manent members"  refuse  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed, necessary  amendment,  the  above 
change  oouldnt  legally  take  place.  Thus,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  itself,  ROC 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Arbitrary  political  judgments  and  ac- 
tions toward  such  removal  are  only  in  crass 
violation  of  these  articles  and  their  legal 
proTlaions. 

Turning  now  from  the  expulsion  of  mem- 
bers to  the  admission  of  new  members.  It  is 
frequently  held  that  these  important  ques- 
tions are  covered  by  Article  18  which  in  the 
Charter  falls  under  the  caption  of  "voting" 
and  la  thus  procedural  in  character."  The 
article  stipulates,  tor  example,  that  each 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  have 
OHM  Tote.  It  also  specifics  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  "on  Important  questions,"  in- 
cluded aiitong  which  are  "the  admission  ot 
new  Members  to  the  United  Nations"  and 
"the  expulsion  of  Members."  The  so-called 
China  question  has  in  part  been  consistently 
played  on  the  proeedural  points  of  this  ar- 
ticle. The  seriousness  of  the  present  chal- 
lenge demands,  however,  that  the  subject  of 
Red  China's  admission  be  treated  on  sub- 
stantive grounds  rather  than  on  procedural 
onea.  And  these  are  explicitly  afforded  In 
ArUcl*4. 

In  Chapter  n  and  under  the  caption 
"Membership,"  Article  4  quite  clearly  states: 
"1.  Membership  in  the  United  Nations  Is  often 
to  aU  other  peace-loving  states  which  accept 
the  obllgatlOBs  contained  in  the  present 
Charter  and.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Organl- 
zatlon.  are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  thee* 
obligations":  "3.  The  admission  at  any  such 
state  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
will  be  effected  by  a  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Security  Council." "  Applying  the  first 
part  of  this  provision  to  Red  China,  it  should 
be  evident  that  the  cumulative  evidence  of 
its  aggressloaa  and  hostility,  which  the  ROC 
ambassador  would  highlight  in  his  introduc- 
tory declaration,  and  the  fact  of  the  U.N.'s 
standing  condemnation  of  Red  China  as  "aa 
aggressor"  pckint  a  rather  misfit  candidate 
for  membership. 

Based  on  these  substantive  grounds,  the 
second  part  of  the  article  Is  highly  essential 
since  the  General  Assembly  decision  te  ex- 
plicitly predicated  "upon  the  recommenda- 
tion ot  the  Seaurlty  OounoU."  Flatnly,  aay 
such   decision   preeuppoaas  this  initial   i«»- 
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ommendatlon  originating  In  the  Security 
Council  where,  once  again,  the  Republic  ot 
China  has  a  permanent  seat  and  also  the 
right  of  veto.  As  Indicated  previously.  Arti- 
cle 37  in  the  Charter  guarantees  this  right 
where,  with  reference  to  substantive  rather 
than  procedural  matters,  it  expresses  the 
guarantee  in  these  words:  "3.  Dedalons  of 
the  Security  Council  on  all  other  matters 
shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven 
members  including  the  conciurlng  votes  of 
the  pennanent  members."  "  The  lack  of  con- 
currence on  the  part  ot  the  permanent  mem- 
bers, of  which  ROC  is  one  and  sulBcient  unto 
Itself,  would  nullify  such  decisions,  substan- 
tively that  of  admitting  Red  China.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  exercised  this  veto  right 
against  membership  proposals,  such  as  that 
of  Nepal,  and  there  is  no  principled  or  legal 
reason  for  the  Republic  of  China  to  abstain 
from  its  proi>er  and  far  more  valid  use  in  the 
case  of  Red  China. 

This  legal  foundation  for  ROC's  defense 
of  its  position  in  the  U.N.  is  more  than  ade- 
quate. However,  being  a  state  with  a  de  facto 
population  exceeding  that  of  any  of  97  other 
members  in  the  U.N..  ROC  might  also  con- 
sider Article  19,  dealing  with  financial  delin- 
quency of  members  and  their  right  to  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly.  If  in  this  political 
scuffle  many  memljers  of  the  U.N.  should  fall 
to  observe  the  principles  and  Charter  pro- 
visions of  the  organization,  then  there  is  no 
re&son  not  to  pull  out  as  many  plugs  as  the 
situation  warrants.  Very  likely  this  may  be 
unnecessary.  The  chief  question  remains: 
"Will  ROC  seize  this  opportunity  to  manifest 
its  own  established  honor  and  integrity,  to 
cause  the  U.N.  to  redeem  itself  in  terms  of  its 
own  Charter,  and  even  (lerhaps  to  assist  the 
U.S.  in  saving  its  own  face.?" 
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MRS.  MIN  HIMMELMAN  RECETVES 
VOLUNTEER  OP  THE  YEAR  AWARD 
FOR  WORK  IN  BEHALF  OP  THE 
MENTALLY  HX, 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health  selected  Mrs.  Min  Himmelman  to 
receive  the  Katherine  Hamilton  Volun- 
teer of  the  Year  Award  for  her  inspiring 
work  in  behalf  of  the  mentally  ill.  While 
Mrs.  Himmelman  lives  in  St.  Louis, 
Minn.,  in  my  congressional  district,  she 
has  become  widely  known  and  loved  for 
her  good  works  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

Min  is  a  nonstop  volunteer  in  a  seem- 
ingly endless  string  of  organizations  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  old,  the  young,  and 
society's  rejects  of  all  ages.  A  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  does  a 
fine  job  of  highlighting  this  most  extraor- 
dinary career  of  public  service.  It  is  in 
no  sense  an  exaggeration  to  suggest  that 
today  as  never  before  what  the  wcH-ld 
needs  now  is  more  of  the  love  translated 
into  commitment  described  through  the 
life  of  Min  Himmleman. 

My  fondest  holiday  wish  to  my  collea- 
gues is  that  each  congressional  district  be 
blessed  with  at  least  one  Min  Himmel- 
man. 

I  insert  the  above-mentioned  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcomd: 
Minister  or  Mental  Health — Jewish  Mom 

Decks  the   Halls   WrrH   Matzo   Balls 
(By   Mary   Brlnkerhofl) 

Minnesota's  missing  out  on  merry  Blln 
Himmelman 's  brimming  brand  of  kosher 
Christmas  cheer. 

It  won't  be  for  long,  though.  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Himmelman,  laden  with  fresh  honors  as  the 
nation's  top  mental  health  volunteer,  soon 
will  head  back  from  Dallas  for  St.  Louis  Park, 
the  Minneapolis  suburb  over  which  she 
watches   like   a  Jewish  mother. 

Min  ought  to  get  there  in  time  to  master- 
mind a  rerun  of  last  year's  gift-wrapping  orgy 
in  her  apartment,  a  binge  which  resulted  In 
16,000  packages  for  hoopital  patients. 

'And  who  do  you  think  was  doing  It?  Little 
Jewish  ladles  from  around  my  neighbor- 
hood." 

Author-social  arbiter  Amy  Vanderbilt,  who 
heads  the  awards  and  recognition  committee 
of  the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health  selected  Mrs.  Min  Hlnunelman  to 
luncheon  in  the  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel.  The 
presentation  will  be  a  top  event  of  the  NAMH 
annual  meeting,  ending  Priday. 

For  Himmelman  fans  who  come  In  big 
batches,  no  part  of  the  program  will  outshine 
the  moment  when  Miss  Vanderbilt  gives  Min 
the  Kathertne  Hamilton  Volunteer  of  the 
Year  Award. 

The  Indiana  Mental  Health  Memorial  Foun- 
dation sponsors  this  NAMH  honor.  With  it 
goes  s  «1.000  check,  which  Mrs.  Himmelman 
already  has  earmarked  for  someone  working 
toward  a  University  of  Minnesota  graduate 
degree  involving  research  on  the  discharge 
arvd  after-care  of  elderly  mental  patients. 

Min,  whose  cronies  back  home  and  else- 
where range  from  Catholic  priests  to  Protes- 
tant leaders  (she's  active  In  a  Methodist 
boapltal  auxiliary),  feels  somewhat  embar- 
rassed about  It  all.  Many  people,  she  fetis, 
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have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  the  honor; 
many  more  just  "need  somebody  to  give 
them  the  urge." 

A  lot  of  her  acquaintances  disagree.  Min 
lias  been  praised  by  governors,  legislators,  ao- 
clal  workers;  she  won  a  comparable  state- 
wide mental  health  award  and  a  Beautiful 
People  Award  from  her  city. 

There's  going  to  be  a  Min  Himmelman 
bench  outside  the  St.  Louis  Park  library, 
alihough  the  name  might  seem  more  fitting 
if  the  bench  were  mounted  on  wheels. 

The  library  stands  on  the  site  of  Pree- 
dom  Park,  which  Min  and  104  co-workers 
she  recruited  made  out  of  a  dump  one  July 
4,  after  a  battle  with  city  hall.  A  plumber 
friend  transformed  pipe  into  a  flagpole;  when 
a  line  was  needed  to  run  the  flag  up,  an- 
other man  appeared  with  his  wife's  clothes- 
line. 

"She  came  running  after  him.  screaming, 
'Can  I  have  my  pants  back  first?"  " 

Once  a  great  friend  of  Sister  Elizabeth 
Kenny,  the  Australian  nurse  who  battled 
polio  before  the  days  of  vaccines.  Min  origi- 
nated the  Belinnger  Marches  since  adopted 
by  mental  health  workers  across  the  country. 

She  has  fought  other  ills  from  kidney  dis- 
ease to  drug  addiction;  she's  a  member  of 
St.  Louis  Park's  Commission  for  the  Aging; 
she  launched  a  local  "open  schools"  program 
and  the  state's  first  free  eye  examinations  for 
the  elderly. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  group  to 
claim  her  is  the  CouncU  of  Organizations, 
Associated  and  Citizens  (COAC),  which  she 
founded  and  heads  and  which  seems  to  con- 
sist largely  of  Min  herself  and  friends  game 
to  do  her  bidding. 

Mrs.  Himmelman,  pushing  70  but  as  full 
of  zing  as  a  kindergarten  freshman,  has 
housed  would-be  suicides,  ex-prisoners  and 
former  mental  patients  In  her  apartment, 
already  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  gifts  to  be 
wrapped  or  other  work  in  progress. 

Min,  a  fireman's  widow,  mother  of  four  and 
grandmother  of  nine,  comes  of  a  Russian 
Jewish  family  geared  to  help  neighbors  and 
strangers  in  need.  An  early  cmsader,  she 
worked  In  a  factory  at  14  just  to  sample  labor 
conditions  for  herself. 

She  hopes  before  she  dies  to  see  more  ac- 
tion with  less  talk;  more  respect  for  mental 
patients  as  individuals;  more  kindness  to 
the  old,  including  informal  "adoption  of 
grammas  and  grandpas." 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HELPS 
INDIANS 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

OF  CALlroaMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noted  with  interest  an  announcement 
which  was  made  recently  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  that 
the  agency's  investment  in  economic 
planning  and  development  aa  Indian  res- 
ervations had  passed  the  $100  million 
mark. 

"Hie  achievement  of  this  milestone  is 
noteworthy  for  two  reasons.  The  ttrst  la 
that  It  indicates  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  made  by  President  Nixon  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  Oovemmenfs  role  in 
helping  the  Indians. 

The  second,  of  equal  importance,  is 
the  effect  this  financial  support  has  had 
in  encouraging  the  Indians  to  view  their 
reservations  In  a  new  light-one  that 
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reflects  the  opportunity  for  new  Jobs  and 
better  family  Incomes. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration is  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment agency  that  helps  communities  de- 
velop their  resources  to  enable  them  to 
reach  their  full  economic  potential.  EDA 
has  designated  more  than  100  Indian 
reservations  around  the  country  as  eli- 
gible for  this  support  and  has  received 
enthusiastic  responses  from  tribal  mem- 
bers to  its  offer  of  assistance. 

The  many  projects  which  have  received 
g)  nt  and  loan  support  range  from  the 
installation  of  basic  sewer  and  water 
services  to  land  preparation  and  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  use  by  indus- 
try. 

They  represent  the  true  meaning  of  a 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  local  community — in  this 
case  the  Indian  reservation. 

EDA  offers  financial  help  to  the  tribes 
in  the  form  of  planning  grants  to  prepare 
an  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram. It  supports  technical  studies  oa 
the  feasibility  of  certain  industries  oper- 
ating on  reservations  and  follows  up  this 
preliminary  work  with  grants  and  loans 
to  install  the  utilities  and  prepare  the 
land  for  industry  to  use.  Business  loans 
are  made  to  the  tribes  or  to  businessmen 
to  start  the  work  going. 

The  success  of  the  program  can  be 
measured  in  the  number  of  jobs  created 
and  the  Indians  employed. 

One  example  is  the  Pairchlld  Semi- 
conductor Plant  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation at  Shlprock,  N.  Mex.,  which  EDA 
assisted  in  establishing.  Indians  were 
trained  for  the  work  and  there  are  now 
more  than  800  employed  at  the  produc- 
tion center. 

Another  project,  and  of  far-reaching 
potential  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In- 
volves sea-farming  by  the  Lummi  Tribe 
of  Wetshington.  The  program  was  estab- 
lished with  the  aid  of  $2  million  in  public 
works  and  technical  assistance  funds 
from  EDA.  The  tribe  expects  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  and  fish  to  employ  600 
persons  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  And 
Lummis  believe  the  project  will  develop 
into  a  $4  million  annual  industry. 

There  are  many  other  projects  which 
are  equally  noteworthy — tourist  centers, 
training  schools,  industrial  parks,  lum- 
ber mills,  cattie  raising  cooperatives — to 
name  a  few. 

Much  work  is  still  to  be  done,  but  these 
EDA  programs  have  already  been  a  key 
element  in  assisting  the  American  Indian 
build  a  better  life  based  upon  economic 
growth  from  the  Indian's  own  initiative 
and  labors. 

EDA's  support  to  the  Indians  passed 
the  $100  million  mark  on  September  30, 
1971,  when  It  approved  a  $460,000  grant 
for  an  Industrial  park  on  the  Swinomlsh 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
It  is  my  understanding  the  EDA  has 
set  a  goal  of  approving  grants  and  loans 
totaling  $26  million  for  the  Indian  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1972.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  program  continues  to  reflect  the 
increasing  desires  and  abilities  of  the 
American  Indian  to  obtain  a  full  share 
of  economic  growth. 
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COL.  JIM  IRWIN— I  HAVE  COME 
HOME  AGAIN— BACK  TO  EARTH 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or   I>ENN8rLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  brief  introductorj'  remarks  to  a  short 
but  fine  speech  delivered  by  one  of  our 
astronauts. 

The  remarks  were  penned  by  the  late 
Congressman  James  G.  Fulton,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  work  and  devotion  to 
the  American  space  effort  are  recognized 
by  all  of  us  in  the  Congress,  I  think  the 
substance  of  the  speech  of  astronaut  Col. 
Jim  Irwin,  of  the  Apollo  15  crew.  Is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Congressman  Pulton's 
own  realistic  said  pragmatic  view  of  our 
Nation's  space  program. 

Wrote  Congressman  Fulton: 

"I  submit  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  principal  speech  delivered  by  as- 
tronaut Jim  Irwin  in  the  South  Park 
Stadium  on  Labor  Day.  at  the  Annual 
Allegheny,  and  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  County 
Fair. 

"Jim  Irwin,  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
received  his  early  education  at  the 
Beechview  and  Brookline  grade  schools 
of  Pittsburgh,  received  a  wonderful 
heartwarming  reception." 

The  speech  follows: 

CoLONXL   Irwin's   SmcH — I  Have   Come 
Hoke  Acaim — ^Back  to  Easth 

I  have  come  home  again — back  to  earth 
and  back  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  good  to  be 
back  in  the  vital  and  vigorous  part  of  our 
nation  where  I  spent  the  first  eleven  years 
of  my  life. 

I  am  also  glad  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  on  Lalx>r  Day.  This  is  the  day  we  hon- 
or the  working  men  and  women  of  our  coun- 
try. Hard  work  is  what  has  made  this  nation 
great.  The  Irwlns  were  part  of  the  labor 
force  tor  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  My 
grandfather,  John  Irwin,  came  from  Ireland 
in  the  1800's  and  settled  In  Pennsylvania.  He 
pulled  coke  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  then  In 
Pittsburgh  at  Jones  &  Laughlln.  My  dad 
worked  in  the  steti  mills  as  a  young  man. 
During  my  youthful  years  in  Pittsburgh, 
Dad  was  an  engineer  at  the  power  plant  In 
the  Carnegie  Museum.  That  was  over  thirty 
years  ago.  I  can  see  that  all  of  you  have  been 
working  to  change  the  face  of  this  great  city. 
Pittsburgh  la  beautiful  today  because  of  your 
efforts  and  technology. 

Pittsburgh  has  become  a  center  of  learn- 
ing, c^llture,  Industry,  and  research.  Here  the 
material  taken  from  the  earth.  Is  transferred 
into  metal  products,  and  then  Is  formed  and 
assembled  to  make  countless  products.  Here 
the  laboring  man  works  with  the  researcher. 
One  compliments  the  other.  The  reeeareher 
discovers  new  materials,  new  techniques  and 
even  new  industry.  The  laboring  man  then 
fashions  the  final  producU.  The  benefits  of 
such  a  combination  are  passed  on  to  all  peo- 
ple. Tou  have  the  complete  labor  spectrum 
In  this  area  and  you  can  judge  for  yourselves 
the  Improvement  to  life  itself. 

One  trip  to  the  moon  was  made  possible 
by  such  efforts  and  cooperaton  of  people 
throughout  our  nation.  My  voyage  with  Dave 
Scott  and  Al  Worden  in  the  "Kndeavour " 
took  us  out  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  from 
earth.  We  were  out  there  longer  than  any 
other  man  and  we  studied  the  awesome 
landscape  of  the  moon  with  its  mountains, 
plains,  craters  and  canyons.  Prom  this  dis- 
tant and  contrasting  perq>ective,  the  earth 
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appears  aa  a  gleaming  self  contained  space- 
ship,  glowing  with  eolor  and  life.  Aa  far  as 
we  could  tell  our  earth  Is  the  only  planet  In 
our  solar  aystcm  that  la  boat  and  home  to 
life  aa  we  know  It,  particularly  human  life. 
Looking  back  to  earth  from  the  moon,  I 
gained  a  deeper  appreciation  of  this  bounti- 
ful home  of  mankind  and  became  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  of  all  its  inhablt- 
anu  to  work  together  both  to  protect  and 
Increase  Its  bounty  and  to  harvest  Its  re- 
sources for  all  mankind. 

Fellow  Pennsylvanlans  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, this  objective — to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind — is  what  the  United  States 
space  program  Is  all  about.  In  fact.  It  la  the 
goal  of  our  entire  space  effort,  clearly  stated 
In  the  legislation  which  made  the  explora- 
tion of  space  a  national  undertaking  and  es- 
tablished the  NASA.  Under  the  Space  Act  of 
1958 — NASA  Is  directed  to  explore  space  for 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Our  advances  In  space  have  contributed 
yery  directly  to  advances  here  on  earth.  For 
example,  the  ApoUo  program  alone  at  the 
peak  of  Its  activity  Involved  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  over  200  universities — some  In 
Pennsylvania — 20  major  contractors  and 
over  20.000  subcontractors.  More  than  40.000 
people  were  employed  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  our  effort  to  land  man  on  the  moon.  Due 
to  budgetary  restrictions,  the  number  U  down 
to  about  one-third  of  the  peak  figure. 

The  impact  <rf  the  space  effort  on  the  econ- 
omy has  ranged  from  coast  to  coast.  Pennayl- 
y&nlans  produce  satelUtee,  re-entry  vehicles, 
apace  hardware,  software,  and  even  under- 
wear we  wear  into  q>ace. 

The  resulU  of  our  space  exploration  affect 
every  facet  of  our  Uvea.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  major  areas  and  perhaps  one 
example  in  each.  There  are  new  or  Improved 
materials,  products,  and  prooeeses  such  as 
Are  proof  garments  and  paints  and  miniatur- 
ized electronics.  Transportation,  whether  on 
the  highway  or  In  the  air,  haa  been  made 
safer.  The  navigation  system  of  the  ApoUo 
apace  craft  is  now  used  In  commercial  Jet  air- 
craft. Communications  via  our  aatellites  al- 
lows us  to  Tlew  live  TV  from  anywhere  on 
the  earth. 

Building  construction  has  been  advanced 
by  n«w  materials  and  techniques.  Health 
care  of  us  aU  is  Improved  with  such  hoapttal 
aids  as  automatic  monitoring  of  patients. 
Weather  foreoaetlng  has  become  much  more 
accurate  because  of  our  sateUltea.  Pennsyl- 
vania can  take  pride  because  the  advanced 
weather  satellite  Nimbus  was  made  here  In 
the  Keystone  State.  Agriculture  has  been  af- 
tact«d  becauae  continuous  siirraUlanoe  al- 
lows early  datectlon  of  crop  decrease  such  as 
the  com  bU^ht  problem  of  last  year.  ^>aoe 
craft  give  oonttniMus  survey  of  our  natural 
resoiiroee  and  the  degree  of  poUuUon  we 
create.  Bducatloa  haa  been  affec4«d  gwatly. 
There  Is  a  wealth  of  new  practical  knowledge 
available  to  our  children  and  moat  important 
a  new  horlaon  to  give  their  lives  direction. 

Boonomy  of  our  country  has  benefited the 

p<osa  national  product  has  increaaed  by  at 
leaat  MOO  bUUon  because  of  Increaaed  in- 
dustry and  employment.  There  is  a  new  era 
In  International  oooperaticm.  We  launch 
satellitas  for  other  countries.  There  is  a  plan 
to  perform  a  Joint  manned  operbtlon  with 
the  Romans.  The  last  area  I  want  to  men- 
tion la  the  naUcmal  pride  provided  by  our 
space  successes.  I  am  Intensely  proud,  and 
I  hope  you  all  share  my  pride. 

The  ooBt  of  OUT  current  space  effort  to 
each  one  of  us  taxpayers  U  leas  than  1.5 
cents  of  the  tax  dollar,  or  roughly  tl6  per 
person  per  year.  Compare  this  with  M0«  we 
spend  on  social  programs,  9400  on  defence, 
»3B  on  akx^olle  beverages.  $17  on  tobacco 
and  •!•  on  cosmetics. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  benefits  from  the  apace 
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program,  boUi  direct  and  ln<Ilrect,  are  pio- 
vldlng  each  American  with  an  excellent  re- 
turn on  his  lnveetn>ent.  Tbia  Is  an  invest- 
ment in  America. 

The  history  of  Penns^vanla  and  our  na- 
tional history  are  Interwoven,  and  the  State 
and  Its  people  have  been  In  the  forefront  of 
every  major  social,  political,  and  aclentlflc 
advance  in  our  country.  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinues to  be  a  pacesetter  in  aerosfyace  tech- 
nology. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
thank  those  in  the  area  that  contributed 
directly  to  the  Apollo  program.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  people  who  designed  the  systems 
of  our  spacecraft  and  the  people  who  pro- 
duced the  metal  products  that  allowed  us  to 
take  our  voyage  into  space.  Sometimes  one 
forgets  the  role  of  metal  In  the  electronics 
age.  There  is  that  gigantic  hangar  called  the 
VAB.  the  crawler  that  takes  the  spacecraft 
to  the  pad,  the  pad  Itself  and  the  launch 
tower.  Most  ImpcMtant  to  us  Is  the  metal  of 
the  spacecraft  that  provided  a  cocoon  protect- 
ing us  on  our  trip  to  the  Moon.  Your  metal 
products  made  our  trip  possible. 

We  think  Apollo  15  was  a  success.  That  suc- 
cess was  due  to  the  efforts  of  all  working 
men  and  women — whether  he  Is  a  research 
analyst  or  a  laborer  in  the  coal  mines  or 
steel  mills.  We  brought  back  rocks  and  miles 
of  pictures,  we  sent  back  scientific  data  from 
our  instrument  bay,  and  we  placed  a  scien- 
tific station  on  the  Moon,  and  also  one  In 
orbit.  AU  this  data  will  hopefully  tell  us 
much  more  of  the  Moon,  the  Earth,  and  our 
heavens.  This  knowledge  will  enable  us  to 
plan  our  future  nuxv  effectively  in  terms  of 
resources,   technology,  and  skills. 

We  thank  all  of  you  who  share  our  aspira- 
tions that  man's  travels  into  spaoe  will  result 
In  a  much  fuller  and  richer  life  for  all  men 
on  the  planet  Earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
friends,  you  have  honored  me  and  other  of 
my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans  with  the  Pride  of 
Pennsylvania  Award.  Tou  have  paid  me  spe- 
cial honor  for  which  I  have  no  adequate 
thanka.  But  In  doing  so,  you  honor.  I  bsUeve, 
not  just  the  num — but  soao — and  not  entire- 
ly for  what  he  la.  but  also  for  what  he  may 
become.  I  look  upon  this  award,  therefore, 
not  as  a  mark  of  achlevmnent,  but  aa  a  spxiz 
to  greater  achievement.  "Hiank  you. 


PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS 


HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Colbum,  editor,  and  publisher  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  the  Beacon  in  Wich- 
ita, Kans.,  has  written  an  interesting  and 
timdy  observation  on  the  recently  con- 
firmed Justice  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court, 
Lewis  P.  PoweU.  Mr.  Colbum  has  been  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Powell's  for  20 
years,  and  therefore,  his  assessment  of 
the  new  Justice  Is  made  from  firsthand 
knowledge  and  experience.  Prom  the 
overwhelming  confirmation  vote  in  the 
other  body,  we  all  can  ctmclude  with  Mr. 
Colbum  that  Mr.  Powdl  will  "assess  the 
judicial  processes  with  wisdom  tuid  jus- 
tice for  all"  and  that  President  Nixon 
has  chosen  a  man  who  wUl  be  "a  devoted 
servant  of  the  law." 

I  include  the  column  written  by  Mr. 
Colbum  in  the  Recorb. 


December  15,  1971 

The  article  foUows: 

Lewis  Powzli, 
(By  John  H.  Colburn) 
Every  morning— often  even  on  Sunday- 
he  strides  Into  his  book-lined  o4Soc  ready  to 
tackle  the  legal  problems  at  the  day  siUn 
lanky  (six  feet)  Lewis  F.  PoweU  Is  a  man  of 
action  and  that's  what  he  wiu  be  as  a  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Senate  confirmed  him  last  week  bv 
the  vote  of  89  to  1.  The  dissent**.  Sen.  Fred 
Harris,  the  Oklahoma  Democrat,  described 
PoweU  as  'an  elitist,  establishment  Virglnis 
lawyer  who  has  no  deep  feeling  for  UtUe 
people,"  Virginia  lawyer  (Richmond)  he  is 
and  a  distinguished  one.  Elitist  he  is  not 

As  a  Justice  on  the  highest  oourt  of  the 
land.  PoweU  will  interpret  the  legal  issues 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution— 
and  not  what  his  personal  political,  social  or 
personal  phUosophy  may  be.  Thafs  how  he 
has  made  his  reputation.  He's  been  able  to 
deal  with  Issues  unemotionally,  realisticaUy 
Often  his  has  been  the  voice  to  set  an  action 
course. 

This  realism  also  recognized  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  In  our  society.  Deeply  con- 
scious that  the  nation's  freedom  Is  anchored 
m  the  rule  of  law,  PoweU  Is  aware  of  the 
grave  social  problems  that  caU,  aa  he  says,  for 
"determined  and  generous  action." 

As  he  sees  it,  "the  gap  between  the  proe- 
perous  middle  classes  and  the  genuinely  im- 
derprlvtleged — both  white  and  black— auat 
be  narrowed,  lifany  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  past .  .  .  but  we  have  passed  the  point 
where  recriminations  and  btttemess  wUl  solve 
problems. 

•We  must  come  to  gripe  realisttcally  with 
the  gravest  domestic  problem  of  this  century. 
America  has  the  resources  and  our  people 
have  the  compassion  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
vide equal  Justice,  adequate  edtxMtlon  and 
Job  opportunities  for  aU." 

In  endorsing  such  goals,  PoweU  also  has 
come  out  strongly  against  the  "mindless  folly 
of  appeasing  and  even  rewarding  the  extrem- 
ists who  Incite  <»■  participate  In  civil  dis- 
obedience."  He  has  studied  and  been  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  maintains  that  "America 
needs  to  awaken  to  Ita  perU;  needs  to  under- 
stand that  our  society  and  system  can  be 
destroyed." 

This  Is  no  super-alarmist  talking  in  bel- 
licose tones.  He's  a  soft-spoken  man  with  a 
brUllant  mind,  who  can  listen  to  hours  of  dis- 
cussion and  siphon  out  the  key  Issue  and  say, 
"Why  not  try  this  approach?"  He's  a  man  of 
tremendous  energy,  who  Is  devoted  to  utHlx- 
ing  his  talents  ton  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

A  successful  corporation  lawyer,  who  has 
made  a  small  fortune,  nevertheless  PoweU 
devoted  nearly  nine  ysan  as  chairman  of 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  school  board.  It  was  a 
sensitive  period — 1953-01.  Wbem  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1954  outlawed  oompvUsory  school 
segregation,  PoweU  opposed  "eUta"  and  other 
groups  and  set  the  stage  for  integration  of 
Richmond's  pubUc  schools. 

Some  critics  such  aa  Harris  see  PoweU 
as  "representative  ol  those  who  mads  it 
big — those  who  look  good  In  the  country 
club  drawing  room."  On  the  contrary,  Powell 
leads  a  quiet  social  life.  He  doesn't  golf, 
hasnt  played  tennis  regularly  for  20  years 
and  seldom  Is  seen  at  the  country  club  or  at 
Richmond's  exclusive  downtown  club.  His 
days  are  all  business,  even  whwi  be  eats 
quietly  with  business  associates  in  the  dining 
room  of  a  Richmond  department  store. 

Having  been  a  friend  of  Lewis  Powtf  for 
20  years.  I  may  be  viewed  as  prettMUoed.  Both 
he  and  his  wife,  Josephine,  rsllsct  a  soft 
southern  charm.  They  have  a  lovely  famUy. 
but  are  not  active  In  the  "society"  aa  It  ones 
was  known  In  the  Richmond  envtraunent. 

There's  llUle  time  for  a  social  Mfe  or  rec- 
reaUonal  pursuits.  PoweU  has  bsan  too  kusy 
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keeping  up  with  a  law  practice  he  has  built 
up  for  39  years,  serving  on  board  of  directors 
and  keeping  his  persi>ectlve  by  involving  him- 
self in  the  issues  changing  the  life  of 
America. 

His  has  been  a  10-hour  plus  work  day,  but 
an  unhurried  one.  He  Is  deliberate,  cautious 
and  unpretentious  whether  In  arguing  a  legal 
point  in  court  or  devoting  his  talente  to 
extracurricular  activities  Involving  his  pro- 
fession and  related  Interests. 

Past  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
solcation,  Powell  served  on  President  John- 
son's Crime  Commission,  was  a  member  of  a 
Blue  Ribbon  Committee  to  analyze  the  secu- 
rity of  America,  and  Is  legal  adviser  to  historic 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 

Still,  Lewis  Powell  shuns  the  personal 
spotlight.  He's  no  back  slapper,  doesn't  pep- 
per a  conversation  with  Jokes,  and  anecdotes 
about  him  are  as  rare  as  the  criticism  that 
developed  after  his  surprise  nomination  by 
President  Nixon  In  October. 

He  may  be — as  he  says  modestly — fright- 
ened by  the  high  expectations  reflected  in  the 
tremendous  vote  of  confidence  given  him  by 
the  United  State  Senate.  Any  realistic  per- 
son would  be,  and  Lewis  Powell,  charming 
and  brilliant  as  he  Is,  knows  only  too  well 
that  these  are  changing,  even  revolutionary 
times. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  assess  the 
Judicial  processes  with  wisdom  and  justice 
for  all.  Also,  that  he  will  weigh  the  constitu- 
tional Issues  not  only  In  the  InteresU  of  the 
underprivileged  but  mindful  that  an  Indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  progress  In  an 
ordered  society  is  one  governed  by  law.  He 
Is  a  devoted  servant  of  the  law. 
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Average  combined  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
scores.  No.  23  with  1259. 

Average  expenditures  per  student.  No.  35 
with  »3.064. 

Overall  ranking  among  30«  institutions. 
No.  13. 

"The  results  of  this  objective  survey  sub- 
stantiate our  claim  to  be  a  leading  under- 
graduate coUege,  not  orUy  in  the  Southeast 
but  also  In  the  nation,"  commented  C.  David 
Cornell,  Davidson's  vice  president  for  finance 
and  development. 

Although  expenditure  per  student  Is  a 
common  means  of  comparing  Institutions, 
our  conunulng  efforts  to  keep  our  expenses 
as  low  as  possible  without  sacrificing  quality 
are  naturally  going  to  affect  our  rating  in 
this  category. 


GRETA  S.  MOULTON.  OF 
STATEN   ISLAND 


DAVIDSON   COLLEGE 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or   NORTH    CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Davidson  is 
a  liberal  arts  coUege  located  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  N.C.  It  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  having  been  founded  in  1836, 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  interested 
In  Davidson  over  the  years  have  long 
been  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  liberal  arts  colleges  In  the 
entire  United  States.  This  feeling  has  re- 
cently been  confirmed  as  a  result  of  an 
objective  comparison  of  206  independent 
liberal  arts  colleges  which  enroll  1.000 
students  or  more,  made  by  a  well-known 
national  foundaUon.  Officials  of  David- 
son have  been  allowed  to  publish  the  re- 
sults of  this  comparison  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  foimdation  remain  anony- 
mous. I  have  been  provided  with  a  news 
release  issued  by  the  coUege  ouUining 
the  results  of  that  comparison  and  quote 
the  following  from  it: 

Of  aU  206  colleges  studied.  Davidson 
raaked  13th.  It  was  the  only  ooUege  In  the 
Southeastern  UA  to  place  among  the  top 
IS  in  the  nation.  And  had  the  coUege's  fuU 
support  from  the  Duke  Endowment  been  in- 
cluded in  the  stody.  Davidson-s  endowment 
per  student  rating  would  have  Improved,  and 
m^*'*"  national  i«ak  would  bav«  risen  to 
•^°'  11"».  according  to  eoUeg*  offidalSw 
fnn^^.  ***•  *•*•  «*t««ortes  used  by  the 
foundation,  and  Davlds<m-s  posttion  In  each- 
$15.5^*"  'wmlty  ootnpensatton.  No.  8  with 

•2S5r^*'^*    "^    rtudeat.    No.    18    with 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NkW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Staten  Island  is  the  location  of 
one  of  the  first  11  environmental  land- 
marks in  America,  the  High  Rock  Park 
Conservation  Center.  This  magnificent 
oasis  of  natural  wooded  land  within  the 
confines  of  New  York  City  serves  thou- 
sands of  schoolchildren  each  year  and 
provides  for  most  of  them  their  only  op- 
portunity to  experience  the  pleasures  of 
the  natural  outdoors. 

High  Rock  Park  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  special  achievement,  but  is  only 
one  of  the  many  magniflcoit  contribu- 
tlOTis  of  Mrs.  Greta  S.  Moulton,  of  Staten 
Island,  who  dedicated  her  hfe  to  the 
service  of  her  community  and  the  city  of 
New  York. 

When  she  passed  away  on  Novem- 
ber 18  at  age  60,  her  untimely  death  was 
mourned  by  the  entire  community  which 
had  shared  her  warmth  and  witnessed 
her  vitality  and  delight  in  living.  Her 
many  civic  involvements  and  projects 
had  reached  every  home  on  Staten  Is- 
land. She  worked  with  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  Staten  Is- 
land Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  She  served 
on  the  PamUy  Service  Board  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Seamen's  Children,  and  the 
Board  of  Willowbrook  State  School. 

Her  only  reward  was  the  deep  satisfac- 
tion and  accomplishment  that  comes 
with  selfless  dedication  and  achievement 
in  the  oMnmunity  and  the  tremendous 
impact  of  her  work,  particularly  with  the 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Staten 
Island  Advance  when  Mrs.  Moulton 
passed  away  last  month.  ITie  article 
briefiy  sketches  the  many  activities 
which  filled  Mrs.  Mouton's  life,  and  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
testament  to  the  greatness  of  Greta  S 
Moulton.  of  Staten  Island: 

(From  the  Staten  Island  Advanos,  Nov.  19, 

19711 
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Mrs.  Gretta  S.  Moulton,  60,  of  103  Circle 

Bd.,  Dongan  HUIs,  a  former  Advance  Wctnan 
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of  Achievement  and  an  active  community 
leader,  was  found  dead  yesterday  in  her 
home. 

When  Mrs.  Moulton  was  named  a  Woman 
of  Achievement  In  1966,  it  was  one  honor 
among  many  for  a  person  deeply  involved 
In  the  Staten  Island  community  and  whose 
Intereste  varied  from  Girl  Scoutlnj  to  ecol- 
ogy- 
She  had  been  associated  with  the  Girl 
Scouts  on  Staten  Island  since  she  came  here 
In  1961  from  her  native  Newton,  Mass. 

She  headed  the  Island  council's  fund  drive 
in  the  1950s  and  was  also  associated  with  the 
Girl  Scout  Council  of  Greater  New  York's 
expansion  drive. 

When  the  city  began  trying  to  acquire 
High  Rock  Conservation  Center,  which  had 
been  a  Girl  Scout  camp,  Mrs.  Moulton  Joined 
the  fight  to  have  the  tract  maintained  as  a 
natural  wooded  area. 

She  was  later  named  chairman  of  the  High 
Rock  Development  Committee  of  Greater 
New  York,  a  group  that  works  with  the  Park 
Department  and  the  Staten  Island  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  management  of 
the  New  Dorp  center. 

Mrs.  Moulton  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Staten  Island  Green  Belt-Natural  Areas 
League,  and  once  remarked:  "I  think  Staten 
Islands  biggest  contribution  to  the  city  can 
be  natural  beauty." 

Over  the  years,  she  had  been  associated 
with  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  1964  she 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Staten  Island 
phase  of  the  organization's  fund-raising  ap- 
peal and  the  next  year  was  honored  for  her 
outstanding  leadership. 

She  became  city  wide  chairnaan  of  the  Red 
Cross  community  appeal  in  1966  and  re- 
ceived a  citation  for  her  work  in  that 
capacity. 

Mrs.  Moulton  served  on  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  Willowbrook  State  School  since  1962. 
when  she  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Rockefeller. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  StaUn  Island 
Branch  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Staten  Island  Family  Service  Board  and'  the 
Society  for  Seamen's  Children. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Horace  P.; 
a  son.  Sherman  R..  of  Fairfield,  Conn.;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  Anderson  of  Provldeilce, 
N.J.;  a  brother,  Pranksford  S.  Sumner  Jr.;  a 
sister.  Miss  Janet  Sumner,  and  five  grand- 
children. 


JAMES   PAYNE,   GREATHOUSE 
"TRADITION '   RETIRES 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF    KKMTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
faculty  and  former  students  of  Great- 
house  School  in  St.  Matthews,  Ky.  will 
hcMior  one  of  their  devoted  servants, 
James  Payne. 

James  Payne,  who  has  served  Great- 
house  for  the  past  33  years  as  custodian 
retired  from  that  position  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  His  service  during  those  years  has 
gone  far  beyond  hla  job  as  janitor.  It  is 
said  that  the  children  have  consulted 
him  about  their  problems  more  often 
than  they  have  the  faculty  or  adminis- 
tration. He  has  been  a  living  examine  of 
what  18  known  as  the  "tradition"  at 
Greathouse. 

On  December  2,  Anne  Calvert  of  the 
VcMce-Jeffenonian  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "Greathouse  tnuiltioo'  retiree.- 

I  should  like  to  have  the  full  text  of 
that  article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recori)  : 
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[Prom  the  Voice- Jefferaonlan,  Dec.  3.  1971] 

Orkathottsk  "T»ADinoi»"  Rrmus — Payne 

"Tattoht"   Trkxx  Oknxiations 

(By  Anne  Calvert) 

His  friends  cannot  remember  a  time  when 
James  Payne  could  not  repair  a  broken  toy 
or  Booibe  a  tearful  cblld  or  help  a  teacher 
in  distress. 

For  over  33  years,  Payne  has  been  Janitor 
at  Oreathouse  School  in  St.  BCattbews,  work- 
ing with  four  of  its  principals,  and  now  help- 
ing the  grandchildren  of  some  at  the  chil- 
dren be  knew  at  the  school. 

"He  has  always  been  one  of  our  closest 
friends,"  said  Mrs.  Edgar  Koch,  school  secre- 
tary for  19  years.  "James  always  seemed  to  be 
there  when  we  needed  him,  and  then,  like 
many  others,  he'd  work  for  me  after  school 
sometimes." 

She  recalled  how  frightened  her  daughter 
had  been  the  first  few  days  of  school  when 
Oreathouse  School  was  located  on  Shelby- 
vlUe  Road  (where  Thomberry's  now  stands) . 
"My  husband  was  upeet  when  he'd  pick 
Judith  up  because  the  boys  used  to  tumble 
out  of  school  so  rough.  He  asked  James  if 
he  would  watch  her — that  he'd  pay  James 
extra  for  it. 

"  "Mr.  Koch,  I  watch  over  all  the  children,' 
James  told  my  husband."  "He  is  such  a  gen- 
uine person  like  that,"  Mrs.  Koch  said. 

All  the  faculty  at  Oreathouse  School,  In- 
cluding those  who  have  moved  to  other  posi- 
tions or  have  retired,  are  unanimous  in  their 
admiration  of  James  being  the  person  who 
not  only  looked  after  the  school,  but  took 
care  of  the  people  in  the  school. 

James  Payne  came  to  Oreathouse  School 
In  1938,  after  being  trained  as  a  porter  for  a 
large  hotel.  Miss  Mayme  S.  Waggener  (the 
school's  second  principal  since  its  opening 
In  1875)  was  the  first  principal  he  worked 
for.  When  the  children  and  faculty  marched 
from  the  old  building  to  the  new  Oreathouse 
School  on  Orandview  Avenue,  in  1939,  James 
lead  a  parade  of  children,  carrying  a  few 
brooms  and  mops. 

Later,  under  principals  E^nneth  Farmer, 
Howard  H.  Shaver,  and  now,  Edwin  Rodgers, 
the  children  seemed  to  know  they  could  come 
to  their  friend  for  help — no  matter  what  the 
problem. 

In  his  boiler  room  workshop,  Payne  had  an 
old  cobblers  shoe  last  so  he  could  nail  heels 
back  on  children's  shoes  when  they  became 
scuffed  off  In  playing. 

When  snow  fell,  the  teachers  would  see 
Payne  out  In  the  parking  lot  brushing  the 
acciunulation  off  their  cars.  Although  school 
ended  otBclally  at  3:15  p.m.,  the  boiler  room 
door  was  usually  ajar  so  he  could  hear  what- 
ever was  happening  on  the  playground. 

"I  think  the  children  would  run  to  James 
as  often  as  they  would  run  to  the  office,"  said 
Howard  Shaver.  "He  is  a  person  that  parents 
completely  trusted;  he  is  Interested  m  the 
children." 

Payne  found  he  would  teach  by  example — 
and  the  lesson  seems  to  have  stuck  through 
many  years. 

Chiding  some  youngsters  who  are  reluc- 
tant to  wash  up,  his  favorite  saying  is  "My 
blackness  won't  wash  off,  but  yours  will." 
Consideration  for  others  is  perhaps  the  best 
lesson  the  children  were  taught. 

"Tou  haven't  got  another  thing  to  recom- 
mend yourself  except  your  honesty,"  is  an- 
other Payne  aphorism,  often  heard  by  the 
Oreathouse  children. 

Payne's  own  children  grew  up  in  this 
tradition.  He  and  his  wife,  Daisy,  adopted 
Doris,  a  graduate  music  student,  and  then 
three  children  were  bom.  Clara  Bfay,  Marilyn 
and  James  Jr.  are  now  nearly  grown.  Payne 
and  his  family  are  active  members  of  Mt. 
Lebanon  Baptist  Church  near  their  home 
on  West  Ormsby  Street. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recently,  Payne  underwent  serious  surgery 
for  a  kidney  disorder,  and  bis  physician  and 
family  recommended  his  retirement — effec- 
tive Dec.  1.  On  Dec.  15,  the  faculty  and  for- 
mer students  are  planning  a  reception  for 
him  at  Oreathouse  School. 


PROBLEM  IS  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
WAGE  FREEZES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.I.INOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago-South  Suburban  News,  which 
serves  the  black  communities  of  the 
Chicagoland  area,  is  known  for  its 
spirited  news  coverage  and  editorial  com- 
mentaries. 

One  of  its  featured  columnists  is 
Barbara  Deangelis  who,  in  the  Saturday, 
December  4  issue,  discussed  the  question 
of  President  Nixcsi's  economic  policy  as 
it  applies  to  the  wage-price  freeze.  The 
article  is  especially  significant  when  one 
realizes  that  Miss  Deangelis  hardly  quali- 
fies as  a  supporter  of  President  Nixon. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Problem  Is  EKroaczicENT  of  Wage  Freezes 
(By  Barbara  Deangelis) 

Several  months  ago — so  long  in  fact  that 
pliable  Americans  have  already  accepted  it 
as  part  of  life — President  Nixon  instituted 
a  new  economic  policy  that  contained  as  part 
of  its  provisions  a  wage-price  freeze.  Ini- 
tially, Americans  screamed  things  about  free 
enterprise  and  democratic  ideals — after  that 
moat  of  us,  as  is  our  won't,  simply  went  along 
with  the  plan.  After  all,  our  economy  is,  to 
put  it  mildly,  in  trouble,  and  something  had 
to  be  done. 

Those  who  did  not  go  along  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  efforts  to  stabilize  the  economy  con- 
tinued to  mutter  ancient  cliches  about  creep- 
ing fascism  smd  governmental  monopoly,  or, 
like  Mr.  Meany  t>ellowed  obscenities  because 
their  pet  ox  was  getting  it  In  the  neck. 
Meanwhile,  nobody  much  paid  these  mal- 
contents any  mind,  and  everyone  settled 
down  to  figuring  out  how  to  live  without  that 
expected  raise. 

Fact  was,  the  average  guy  realized  that  the 
projected  scUary  hike  in  his  umon  contract 
was  meaningless  unless  inflation  could  be 
halted  at  both  ends,  and  was  generally  happy 
to  go  along  with  anything  that  i^peared  to 
have  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Now  four  months  later — after  Phase  I,  and 
with  the  addition,  on  the  national  scene,  of 
the  wage-price  board — we  are  a  lot  more  con- 
fused, but  not  much  better  off  than  before. 

Mr.  Nixon,  recognized  a  problem,  faced  it, 
and  did  what  be  thought  was  t>eet.  His  ac- 
tion in  instituting  the  new  economics  was 
courageous  politically  and  reasonable  intel- 
lectually. Unfortunately  America  is  not  a 
reasonable  nation.  Nor,  are  we  a  nation  that 
is  overawed  by  courage — we  seem  to  prefer 
the  slick  coward  to  the  brave  man  every 
time. 

And  ao  it  is,  we  find  that  Phase  II  brings 
rising  prices,  and  stiff  wage  controls.  Wages 
are  easier  to  police  than  prices,  and  man- 
agement is  only  too  happy  to  comply  with 
the  President's  wishes  in  the  matter  of 
salaries.  Prices  on  the  other  hand  are  nebu- 
lous— there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  8t(M««,  and  almost  no  way  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  overcharging. 
Then  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  wholesale 
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and  manufacturing  costs,  and  other  such 
considerations  that  add  to  the  complexities 
of  figuring  fair  prices. 

Perhaps  the  wage-price  board  and  every- 
one else  involved  in  enforcing  Phase  II  will 
get  It  together,  eventually.  If  they  do  we  will 
undoubtedly  see  an  improved  economic  pic- 
ture. But  meanwhile.  Phase  II  stands  with 
fair  housing  laws,  the  Chicago  Plan,  and 
other  such  hopeful  experiments,  in  grave 
danger  of  doing  more  harm  than  good  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  adequately  and  fairly 
enforced. 

We  are  viewing — perhaps  for  the  first  time 
In  recent  history — the  interesting  spectacle 
of  government  and  big  business  battling  it 
out.  Kh.  well,  at  least  it  provides  arausecnent 
while  we  are  waiting  for  the  ax  to  fall. 


EULOGY  TO  MICHAEL  HALLORAN 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  ORio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  genuine  sorrow  that  I  pay  tribute 
at  this  time  to  the  late  Michael  Halloran, 
regional  director  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
passed  away  on  December  7  at  the  age  of 
61.  A  man  of  quiet  integrity  and  marked 
ability,  Mr.  Halloran's  public  life  was 
characterized  throughout  his  years  of 
Government  service  by  dedication  to  duty 
and  competent,  efficient,  humane  stand- 
aids.  He  took  seriously  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  veteran,  recognizing  our  na- 
tional obligation  to  the  well-being  of 
veterans  as  citizens. 

In  these  troubled  times,  the  demands 
upon  his  office  were  many,  varied,  and 
complex.  To  the  performance  of  his 
duties  he  brought  an  exacting  and  con- 
scientious spirit,  which  made  itself  felt 
among  all  who  worked  with  him. 

Bom  in  Soldier's  Grove,  Wis.,  he  at- 
tended Loras  College  In  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
and  received  his  LL.B.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  followed  by  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  He 
left  the  practice  of  law  with  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  n,  serving  for  4Vi  years 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps.  During  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  he  served  with  the  Foreign 
Claims  Commission  and  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  as  adjudica- 
tory officer  and  Air  Force  colonel. 

He  came  to  Cleveland  as  director  of 
the  regional  office  in  1968,  having  served 
prior  to  that  time  as  manager  of  the 
regional  office  in  Milwaukee — from 
1965 — and  assistant  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  office.  His  background  in  law 
gave  him  valuable  insights  in  public  ad- 
ministration. In  1971  he  was  an  honored 
recipient  of  the  Federal  Career  Service 
Award  for  distinguished  public  service. 

Michael  Halloran  leaves  a  legacy  of  re- 
spect and  good  will,  a  consolation  to  his 
loved  ones  and  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  him.  To  his  bereaved  family— to 
Jessie,  his  widow,  and  to  his  children, 
Linda,  Brian,  Kathleen.  Patricia,  and 
Michael,  Jr.— and  to  all  hla  family  and 
friends.  I  extend  deepest  sympathy. 
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SENATE— r/iwrsdai^,  December  16,  1971 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  good 
news  that  is  sung  out  to  us  at  this  fes- 
tival of  the  Divine  Gift.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  birth  of  Him  who  changed  his- 
tory into  His  story.  May  His  light  con- 
tinue to  guide  us  so  that  knowledge  may 
become  wisdom,  wisdom  fiower  into  ac- 
tion, action  ripen  into  imderstandlng, 
and  understanding  lead  to  peace.  Then 
shall  the  world  know  that  the  advent  of 
One  so  small  is  the  advent  of  much  for 
all.  May  His  peace  be  in  our  hearts  and 
a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  on  our 
Ups. 

We  pray  in  His  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  December  15.  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  imtll  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERAnON  OP 
CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
imder  the  rule  pertaining  to  cloture  be- 
gin at  10  am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  the 
vote  will  occur  on  the  cloture  motion 
shortly  after  11  o'clock. 


THE  $149  BILLION  QUESTION— WAS 
IT  WORTH  IT? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Record  a  special  report,  a  reprint 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  November 
24,  1971.  entiUed  "The  $149  BUUmi  Ques- 
tlTO— Was  It  Worth  It?"  written  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Toth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

I  Reprinted  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Nov.  34,  19711 

TH«  $14fl   BiLXXON   QUXSTXOM 

Was  It  Wobtr  It? 
(By  Bobert  C.  Toth) 
WASHDrcToir.--A    nation    haa    -no    per- 
=»an«at  Wends  or  permanent  anwalM,"  a 


British  statesman  oxwe  remarked,  "only  per- 
manent interests." 

When  the  Senate  Oct  29  killed  temporari- 
ly a  foreign  aid  bill.  It  was  basically  de- 
manding a  similarly  hard-nosed  attitude  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  toward  a  very 
costly  program  which  has  been  "a  basic  In- 
strument of  U.S.  foreign  policy"  for  a  gen- 
eration. 

What  permanent  interest  of  the  United 
States  has  been  served  by  spreading  $149 
billion  worth  of  guns  and  economic  help 
around  the  world  over  25  years? 

What  reason  is  there  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  It  up,  either  at  the  present  re- 
quested rate — $5.1  billion  a  year  to  the  for- 
mal aid  "package"  (including  $3.5  billion  in 
the  bill  kUled  by  the  Senate)  or  at  $9.5 
billion  all  told  when  every  spigot  is  count- 
ed— or  at  any  other  level? 

CRrriCIZED  AS    "HANDOtrr" 

Implacable  foes  of  the  program  say  "none." 
Conservatives  like  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R-Iowa) 
call  it  the  "foreign  handout  program."  In 
Congress  almost  since  aid  began,  Oross  re- 
cently challenged  anyone  to  prove  he  even 
once  voted  for  "this  giveaway."  All  Justifica- 
tions are,  to  him,  one  big  "snow  job." 

Even  liberals  like  Sen.  J.  William  F*ul- 
brlght  (D-Ark.)  and  economist-author- 
diplomat  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  however, 
now  blast  foreign  aid  as  dollar-diplomacy, 
a  grab  bag,  a  tool  of  the  cold  war  and  a 
form  of  Imperialism.  The  aid  program,  said 
Oalbraith,  is  "the  disaster  area"  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

Aid  Is  certainly  a  grab  bag.  It  is  guns  and 
money,  and  money  to  use  the  guns  as  well 
as  money  to  Improve  the  economies  of  poor- 
er nations.  It  also  includes  humanitarian 
aid  to  refugees  and  the  like. 

Oiveaway  it  la  not,  at  least  not  exactly. 
Two-thlrda  of  the  $149  billion  was  given 
away  as  "grants,"  but  the  rest  was  lent. 
About  $21  bUllon  has  been  repaid  on  the 
principal  or  as  Interest  on  the  loans. 

Even  the  grants  were  not  simply  dollar 
handouts.  Most  were  spent  In  the  United 
States.  The  taxpayer  footed  the  bUl,  but  the 
money  employed  Americans. 

EXAUPLXS 

Arms,  worth  $41.7  bUllon.  All  were  UJ3. 
made.  Whatever  the  morality  of  being  the 
world's  leading  "merchant  of  death,"  the 
10%  of  the  total  that  was  aold  (on  easy 
credit)  did  help  the  VS.  balance  of  payments 
and  did  partially  subsidize  the  domestic  arms 
makers. 

Pood  for  Peace,  worth  $19.7  blllicm.  All  was 
grown  here  and  most  was  surplus  which.  If 
sold  cheaply  abroad,  wotild  have  created 
chaos  on  world  markets. 

Economic  aid  (excluding  food,  but  includ- 
ing funds  that  support  military  efforts,  as  in 
Vietnam),  worth  $88  billion.  It  was  very 
largely  spent  In  the  Umted  States  for  goods 
and  services.  This  year  the  US.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  spent  $1.66 
billion,  over  90%  at  home.  American  business 
geU  almost  a  $1  blUlon  a  year;  American 
labor  gets  Jobe  from  the  progranx. 

Reasons  for  spending  it  in  the  first  place 
are  as  numerous  as  the  many  parts  of  the 
program.  But  several  grand  rationales  have 
been  offered  In  the  past;  peace  and  stability 
in  the  world,  and  a  better  life  for  poor  people 
In  that  world. 

These  generalizations  are  somewhat  better 
focused  now.  Earlier  this  year  President 
Nixon  said  his  foreign  aid  bui   had  three 


"To  strengthen  tba  defense  capabilities 
and  economies  of  onr  flien<li  and  aUlea  .  .  .; 
to  assist  the  lower  income  oountrlea  In  their 
efforts  to  achlsre  economic  and  aodal  deval- 
opment  .  .  .;  and  to  provide  humazUtarlan 


assistance  to  countries  struck  by  natural 
disasters  and  political  upheaval." 

But  conservatives  who  had  voted  primarily 
for  arms  aid,  and  liberals  who  had  preferred 
economic  aid,  combined  in  October  to  vote 
against  all  of  it.  The  old  reasons,  despite  the 
new  cosmetics,  have  lost  much  of  their  force 
over  the  years. 

Communism  is  seen  as  a  less  contagious 
disease  than  when  aid  began.  Forward  mili- 
tary bases  are  less  valuable  in  a  world  of 
nuclear-tipped  intercontinental  missUes.  MU- 
itary  pacts  with  small  countries  seem  more 
trouble  than  they  are  worth.  Hunger  and  dis- 
content at  home  cry  for  priority  over  hunger 
and  distress  abroad. 

COAl^    AaX    CONXaADICrORT 

Furthermore,  contradictions  are  recognized 
in  the  goals  of  foreign  aid.  Military  assistance 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo,  economic 
aid  to  change  it.  Arms  to  Greece  kept  out 
communism  but  facUltated  the  military  coup 
against  a  democratic  government.  Economic 
assistance  raises  living  standards  but  also 
stimulates  the  appetite  for  more,  and  faster, 
•    •    •   which  is  destabilizing. 

Industrializing  a  poor  country  does  create 
a  greater  market  for  VS.  goods.  It  also  creates 
greater  competition  against  VS.  goods,  both 
in  world  and  In  American  markets. 

South  Korea,  which  a  U.S.  senator  in  the 
early  1960s  wrote  off  as  "a  hop>eless,  bottom- 
less pit  for  aid,"  received  $5  blUlon  before 
graduating  last  year  oat  of  the  program.  It 
exported  vlrtuaUy  nothing  to  the  United 
States  In  1963;  now  it  sends  $473  million 
a  year,  including  textUes  that  apparently 
threaten  UJB.  Jobs. 

Western  Europe  was  rebuilt  with  VS.  aid 
with  similar  results.  But  there,  U.S.  private 
money  took  up  after  government  aid  stopped. 
Now,  over  $20  bUllon  la  Invested  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe,  earning  over  $2  bllUon  an- 
nuaUy.  More  than  half  the  profits  are  brought 
back. 

EoaoPEANs  camcizc  cr 
Europeans  do  not  like  it.  Some  now  see 
Marshall  plan  aid  as  malignant,  rather  than 
pure  altruism  by  the  United  States  because 
it  promoted  American  hegemony  In  Euro- 
pean Industry.  Uberala  here  like  Sen. 
Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  see  parallel  devel- 
opments in  poor  nations. 

"Our  foreign  aid  program,"  Church 
charged,  "has  beconte  a  q>reacllng  money 
tree  under  which  the  biggest  American  busi- 
nesses find  shelter  when  they  Invest  abroad." 
This  is  done  by  U.S.  aid  that  props  up  con- 
servative, even  totaUtarlan  regimes  recep- 
tive to  private  U.a.  Investment,  and  more 
recently,  through  U.S.  government  guaran- 
tees against  takeover  of  U.S.  businesses  In 
poorer  nations. 

Runnmg  through  an  the  criticisms  of  for- 
eign aid  Is  a  strong  thread  of  frustration. 
Expectations  for  the  program  have  always 
been  too  great,  however,  and  usually  too 
simple.  Not  only  was  unalloyed  good  an- 
ticipated, but  also  everlasting  gratitude. 

Washington  warned  in  his  farewell  address 
that  '"ITiere  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favor  from 
nation  to  nation."  Tet  senators,  in  defeating 
the  aid  bUl,  noted  that  46  aid-receiving  na- 
tions were  among  the  74  that  voted  against 
the  United  States  on  the  China  Issue  in  the 
United  Nations  a  few  days  earlier. 

Aid  Is  also  saddled  with  the  image  of  an 
error-prone,  tnimbllng  operation.  "Horror 
stories,"  as  AID  c^ctals  call  them,  have  ac- 
cumulated and  stick  better  than  success 
stories.  Examples: 

The  beautifully  equipped  operating  room 
in  a  rural  hospital  In  Thailand  with  no  sur- 
geons to  use  it. 

The  strftwood  mill  in  Iran  supplied  with 
hardwood  cutting  eqtilpment. 

The    bags   of   VS.   grain   and   tractors   In 
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India     BtencUed     wltb     the     banuncr     and 
BicUe. 

The  aid  mission  In  Laos  that  was  a  cover 
for  Central  Intelligence  Agency  "rural  de- 
velopment speclallBts."  Communist  propa- 
gandists used  the  fact  widely  to  make  AID 
missions  elsewhere  suspect. 

The  widespread  profiteering  In  Vietnam 
acknowledged  and  even  accepted  as  just  a 
sordid  fact  of  war. 

"roLT   amzrican"   incidents 

Nor  are  the  Inept  "ugly  American"  inci- 
dents past.  Some  recent  ones  are  recounted 
below.  But  Jtist  as  "bard  cases  make  bad 
law,"  generalizing  from  failures  would  lead 
to  stopping  aid  immediately. 

That  would  be  a  popular  decision,  for 
beyond  the  gunxnakers  and  the  missionaries, 
foreign  aid  has  only  a  small  hard-core  con- 
stituency in  the  United  States. 

"We  should  never  have  built  that  dam. 
Over  $326  million  for  It.  And  now  we're  suck- 
ed In  militarily  and  politically.  It  was  our 
worst  blunder." 

Conventional  sentiments,  perhaps,  but  the 
speaker  was  a  Russian,  not  an  American, 
complaining  about  the  Aswan  Dam  project  In 
■gypt.  How  typical  the  sentiment  is  among 
BuBSlana  Is  not  known,  however,  for  as  Times 
correapondent  Harry  Trimborn  cabled  from 
lloaoow: 

"The  average  Soviet  citizen  probably  thinks 
and  cares  little  about  the  Kremlin's  foreign 
aid  program.  ITiere  are  no  raging  public 
debates  to  stimulate  his  interest.  None  are 
permitted.  When  the  ECremlin  decides  on  a 
program  there  Is  nothing  a  citizen  can  say 
or  do  that  will  alter  the  decision." 

If  be  knew,  aa  the  Russian  who  criticized 
the  aid  to  Egypt  did,  about  Soviet  aid  pro- 
grams, he  would  probably  be  as  unhappy 
about  bow  bis  rubles  are  spent  as  his  Ameri- 
can counterpart.  He  might  even  be  more  un- 
happy. 

Since  1954  when  the  program  began,  Soviet 
aid  to  third-world  nations  tops  $15  billion 
(excluding  Communist  Cuba) .  Roughly  half 
went  In  arms,  the  other  half  In  economic 
assistance.  During  the  period,  the  Kremlin 
has  suffered  major  setbacks  In  some  recipient 
countries. 

BlllloDs  of  rubles  were  poured  Into  Red 
China  (not  Included  as  third-world  coun- 
try), but  they  certainly  did  not  buy  the 
alleglence  of  Peking  for  long.  17.3.  dlsgruntle- 
ment  at  the  China  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  Its  Soviet  re- 
flection. Said  a  Soviet  diplomat  wryly:  "We 
have  suffered  a  massive  victory." 

soTxrr  PBOcaAJC  bktbacks 

Soviet  aid  to  Indonesia — about  $750  mil- 
lion— failed  to  keep  Sukarno  In  power.  Al- 
most $100  million  to  Ghana,  sometimes  pay- 
ing for  massive  statutes  to  Kwame  Nkrumah, 
failed  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  that  flam- 
boyant African.  The  $1.3  billion  In  economic 
aid,  another  $2.7  billion  military  aid,  to  Egypt 
has  not  prevented  Cairo's  rulers  from  tossing 
a  local  Communist  in  Jail,  or  worse.  Moscow 
clearly  gives  aid  more  for  imperialistic  than 
Ideological  reasons. 

Cub*  has  received  a  whopping  $3  billion 
from  Moscow  since  1960.  ITtls  year  It  will 
benefit  from  between  $600  million  and  $750 
million  In  economic  help.  That  sum,  in 
perspective,  rivals  the  total  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  all  Latin  American  recipients. 
Eighteen  nations  got  $770  million  from 
Washington   in    1971. 

On  a  population  basis,  the  Russians  pro- 
vided $70  for  every  Cuban,  the  United  States 
$4.50  for  each  citizen  of  the  18  nations. 

Soviet  assistance  has  dropped  o(t  some- 
what in  recent  years  but  China  has  begun 
to  enter  the  picture  in  a  significant  way. 
The  largest  single  aid  project  ever  Is  a 
Chlneee-fund  railroad  being  built  through 
Tanzania  and  Zambia  in  Africa.  It  Is  cost- 
ing $400  mlUion. 

Fifteen  wealthy  non-Communist  nations — 


those  In  Western  Europe  plus  Japan  and 
Australia — are  Increasingly  aiding  poor  coun- 
tries. They  spent  $3.8  billion  for  develop- 
ment/assistance compared  to  the  United 
States  $3.1  billion.  These  donor  states  got 
$20.8  bUIlon  from  the  United  SUtes  since 
World  War  JX;  in  the  past  decade  they  have 
provided  $24.7  billion  to  developing  nations. 

None  of  the  contributions,  however,  ap- 
proaches the  aid  target  set  by  the  United 
Nations :  1%  of  each  rich  nation's  gross  na- 
tional product  per  year.  Prance  does  the 
most  (.65";)  The  United  States  provides 
.31%,  making  it  12th  on  the  donor  list.  In 
1949.  at  the  p>eak  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
United  States  provided  almost  3'r  of  Its 
GNP.  (A  qualification  is  that  current  U.S. 
spending  if  all  kinds  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid   are  counted,   is   about   n  .) 

The  point,  however.  Is  that  other  nations 
are  following  In  the  ground  broken  by  the 
United  States.  Apparently  they  see  aid  as 
a  way  to  promote  their  Influence,  exports 
and  investment  even  as  the  United  States 
wrestles  with  doubts. 


American  aid  had  its  genesis  in  the  Tru- 
man Administration.  Some  claim  it  dates 
further  back — to  the  prewar  "arsenal  of 
democracy"  when  U.S.  destroyers  sailed  under 
British  flags  and  in  Lend-Lease  to  Euroi>e, 
or  to  American  contributions  through  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion to  a  Europe  physically  devastated  by 
World  War  n. 

But  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947  was  an 
activist  and  even  an  Interventionist  policy 
of  containment  that  was  laid  down  when 
Britain  admitted  It  was  unable  to  stop  Com- 
munist subversion  that  threatened  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

In  providing  $837  million  in  two  years  to 
those  countries,  the  United  States  picked  up 
the  role  of  world  policeman  which,  arguably, 
led  finally  and  fatefully  to  Vietnam. 

In  1949  came  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Europe. 
Almost  $13.5  billion  In  economic  aid  and 
another  $1JS  billion  in  arms  were  provided 
between  1949  and  1952. 

The  neat  bookkeeping  separation  between 
economic  and  military  aid  did  not  exist  even 
then,  however,  and  the  blurring  of  the  two 
bedevils  "foreign  aid"  to  this  day. 

"Economic  aid"  under  the  Marshall  Plan 
supported  Prance's  fight  against  insurgents 
in  Indochina,  with  U.S.  approval,  officials 
now  admit.  The  last  year  of  Marshall  aid,  in 
fact,  was  formally  Justified  to  Congress  as 
"defense  support  of  the  Korean  war  effort." 
With  it,  nations  like  Britain  rebuilt  Its  de- 
fenses at  home  and  contributed  military 
forces  to  Korea. 

Eisenhower  era  treaties 

In  the  Elsenhower  administration,  aid 
passed  into  a  new  phase — the  mutual  secu- 
rity act  period — as  the  U.8.  defense  um- 
brella was  spread,  through  treaties,  to  42  na- 
tions on  the  periphery  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  1960s  saw  a  greater  sophistication  in 
defining  what  were  the  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  Less  emphasis  wa/)  put  on 
formal  alliances,  more  on  counterlnsurgency 
efforts.  More  money  went  to  economic  aid. 
Where  $2  of  every  $4  of  foreign  aid  went  for 
economic  help  in  the  1950a,  $3  of  every  $4 
did  In  the  19606. 

The  practice  of  labeling  "economic"  much 
of  the  aid  that  was  militarily  oriented.  If  not 
clearly  security  money,  makes  specific  figures 
questionable. 

"Economic  supporting  assistance."  for  ex- 
ample, backs  military  efforts  approved  by 
the  United  States.  It  Is  the  economic  under- 
pinning of  a  foreign  nation,  like  Vietnam 
or  Korea.  At  least  $5.8  biUlon,  or  13%,  of 
what  was  officially  called  economic  aid  In  the 
19606  was  such  assistance. 

Furthermore,  not  all  foreign  aid  is  counted 
In  the  "foreign  al4  package"  sent  to  Congreas. 


Offlclals  privately  admit  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  calculation  is  es- 
sentially correct — that  the  Administration 
really  asked  $9.6  billion  for  next  year. 

Many  items  go  to  boost  the  official  figure. 
The  biggest  is  "military  assistance,  service 
funded" — $2.23  billion  this  year — in  the  Pen- 
tagon's budget.  It  pays  for  things  like  the 
ammunition  and  food  that  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers may  get  from  U.S.  deptots,  for  VS.  coun- 
terlnsurgency efforts  in  Laos,  for  the  Korean 
soldiers  who  fought  In  Vietnam. 

The  $9.5  billion  figure  may  be  too  high, 
nonetheless,  but  the  "hidden  funds"  and 
"sleight-of-hand"  charges  are  eosentUUy  sup- 
ported by  the  latest  task  force  on  foreign 
aid.  appointed  by  President  Nixon  and 
chaired  by  Rudolph  Peterson,  president  of 
the  Bank  of  America. 

Its  analysis  of  1969  spending  found  that 
$6.47  billion  went  for  foreign  aid  In  various 
ways,  not  the  official  $5.08  bUlion  flgtire. 
Where  the  official  statistics  show  $4  of  every 
$5  that  year  for  economic  assistance,  the 
Peterson  group  reported  that  more  than  $1 
of  every  $2  (52''^)  went  for  "security  pro- 
grams." 

"Security"  aid  separated 

The  Administration  accepted  the  Peterson 
reconunendatlon  that  "security"  aid  clearly 
be  separated  from  economic  and  humanitar- 
ian aid  in  money  bills,  and  that  all  security- 
related  Items  be  contained  In  one  measure 
rather  than  spread  widely.  The  House  com- 
plained there  was  too  little  time  to  consider 
this  and  lesser  reform  proposals  and  decided 
to  continue  the  old  p>attem  for  another  year. 
But  the  Senate  rejected  the  House  measure. 

A  final  deceptive  item  In  foreign  aid  Is  that 
grants  and  loans  are  not  precisely  what  the 
words  connote.  Grants  mean  gifts.  The  trend 
now  Is  to  phase  out  grants  In  favor  of  loans — 
"Make  them  pay  for  it,"  as  offlclals  say. 

But  loans  also  cost  the  United  States 
money.  Only  loans  for  military  aalse  are  at 
interest  rates  that  the  UJ3.  treasury  pays 
for  borrowing  cash  (cxurently  6.126%).  And 
there  are  exceptions.  Israel,  for  example,  this 
year  got  $600  million  at  S%.  Such  "conces- 
sionary" rates  will  be  used  more  often,  not 
less,  in  the  future.  If  the  AdmlnlstraUon  gets 
Its  way.  It  argues  that  "soft  loans"  are  the 
only  way  to  wean  nations  away  from  grants. 

And  concessionary  rates  are  always  offered 
with  economic  loans — usually  2%  for  10 
years,  3  %  for  another  30  years. 

ECONOMIC    AID 

The  95  poor  nations  of  the  world — of  131 
In  the  United  Nations — are  presenOy  over- 
whelmed by  $60  billion  in  foreign  aid  debts. 

An  early  attempt  to  ease  this  problem  was 
to  allow  loans  to  be  repaid  in  local  currency 
for  U.S.  food  shipments.  The  United  States 
has  had  more  than  $2  billion  In  "soft  money" 
repaid,  another  $6  bUlion  owed  to  It,  accord- 
ing to  a  House  government  operations  sub- 
committee. An  estimated  $2  biUlon  has  been 
lost  through  inflation  of  such  currencies 
since  1954. 

About  90 ':i  of  It  Is  slated  for  use  l)y  the 
country,  with  American  approval,  for  eco- 
nomic programs.  The  rest  can  be  spent  only 
in  the  country.  But  there  la  still  so  much 
avaUable  that  U.S.  embassies  and  AID  mis- 
sions may  never  use  tt  all  up.  Its  presence  is 
a  source  of  embarrassment  and  tempta  Its 
ostentatious  use.  A  $3  mlUlon  AID  staff  hotise 
for  single  person  and  childless  couple"  has 
been  built  in  the  New  Delhi  suburb  of  Great- 
er Kelash.  for  example,  with  these  funds.  It 
has  three  six-story  buildings  with  fountains, 
a  swimming  pool  and  other  luxuries  as  plush 
as  the  finest  hotel  in  India. 

BOWUNO    AIXXT   rLANMKD 

A  bowling  alley  is  now  to  be  added  to  Its 
features.  Times  correspondent  William  Drum- 
mond  asked  one  AID  administrator  about 
the  plan : 

"How  much  will  It  be?  $a6,0007"  responded 
the  American.  "What's  $26,000?  If  you  dla- 
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tributed  It  to  all  the  reeldents  of  Delhi,  may- 
be each  person  would  get  5  cents." 

India  has  received  the  most  U.S.  economic 
aid  of  any  country — almost  $10  billion — but 
US.  arms  to  Pakistan  have  partially  canceled 
out  the  friendship  It  eamsd.  Moraorer,  AID 
regulations  f««e  India,  and  others,  to  buy 
American.  This  may  be  applauded  In  the 
United  States  but  It  has  required  recipients 
to  pay  as  much  as  30%  more  in  AID  funds 
for  the  same  equipment  if  bought  on  a  free 
market. 

Nonetheless,  India  Is  viewed  as  an  American 
aid  success  story.  It  has  finally  become  self- 
sufficient  in  food  production,  thanks  to  the 
"green  revolution."  Private  U.S.  scientists 
made  the  research  breakthrough  in  wheat 
germ  plasm  but  U.S.  aid  programs  pushed  It 
intensively  to  fruition. 

The  "hardest  nut"  to  crack  In  helping  poor 
nations  has  been  to  modernize  its  infrastruc- 
ture to  create  the  organizational,  adminis- 
trative and  technical  capacities  to  use  the 
assistance  being  offered. 

Tunisia  college  problem 

In  Tunisia,  which  has  received  the  moet 
US.  economic  aid  of  any  African  state,  a 
dam  was  constructed  to  enable  poor  farms 
to  produce  more  food  than  Its  owner  con- 
sumed and  provide  him  with  hard  cash  for 
the  first  time.  But  the  farmers  were  never 
taught  about  rotating  crops,  which  is  nec- 
essary In  irrigation  farming.  So  while  the 
dam  is  long  finished,  its  potential  has  still 
not  been  realized. 

The  United  States  put  up  an  agricultural 
college  In  Tunisia  but  It  has  not  worked 
well  either.  The  French-oriented  culture  in 
the  coimtry  frowns  on  any  educated  person, 
even  a  university  graduate  trained  in  soli 
and  crops,  from  getting  his  hands  dirty. 

"Tou  can  say  thU  has  been  a  worldwide 
problem  for  us. "  an  AID  official  in  Washing- 
ton said. 

"We  made  mistakes, "  he  added  in  a  broader 
vein,  "but  recognize  that  we  were  breaking 
new  ground.  No  nation  tried  it  before  In 
history.  Some  failures  were  Inevitable.  In 
fact,  if  we'd  had  none,  you  could  have 
accused  us  of  being  too  conservative." 

Some  ways  to  stimulate  social  and  econ- 
omic progress  have  been  successfully  ex- 
ported. In  Latin  America,  the  concept  of  a 
saving  and  loan  association  to  pool  resources 
was  unknown.  A  man  had  to  save  aU  the 
money  in  advance  before  starting  to  build  a 
new  house.  Now  such  institutions  are  fast 
rising  as  part  of  the  AlUance  for  Progress 
effort. 

Rivals  Marshall  plan 

The  alliance,  initiated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, was  to  rival  the  Marshall  Plan  in  size 
and  Impact  during  the  "decade  of  develop- 
ment" Just  passed.  Between  1962  and  1970, 
the  United  States  pumped  an  average  of 
$11  bUlion  a  year  into  18  Latin  nations. 
Some  progress  has  been  achieved  but  how 
much  because  of  VB.  aid  Is  impossible  to 
determine  statistically.  The  consensus,  how- 
ever. Is  that  It  failed. 

"Almost  from  the  outset.'  Times  corre- 
spondent Fran  Kent  cabled,  "the  Latins 
rwented  the  'father  knows  best'  attitude 
Mopted  by  many  of  the  Americans  staffing 
the  sprawUng  AID  missions.  They  buUt 
roads,  schools,  houses  and  factories  but  they 
often  baffled  the  Latins. 

•AID  built  the  -VUla  Kennedy,'  a  housing 

tually  abandoned  and  In  neglect.  It  is  much 
too  far  from  the  Jobs  of  thoee  it  was  intended 
to  house.  They  cant  afford  the  bus  fare 
of  ^"^.^Jr  *^*  »!"»»"  achieved  Its  basic  goal 
M  bringing  represenutlve  government  to  the 
r^ml,^^-  ^  "»•  oontrary.  saioe  It  wm 
^ed,  the  military  ha.  takin  over  in  Ave 

SST^^^^'  ^'^^*^.  Peru.  Bollvll 
Sfiif;?*?**-  "««»»•  1-  not  to  «iy  that  the 
«»lUt«y  is  aeoMMrlly  worse  thsm  «»•  o^- 


garchiee  and  fumbling  constitutional  govern- 
ments that  ruled  before  them. 

Soaring  birthrates  was  another  fvtndamen- 
tal  problem.  Most  Latin  nations  must  grow 
at  S%  a  Tsmr  Jtut  to  kasp  poos  with  new 
mouths.  This  was  always  recognised  as  a 
major  hurdle  to  economic  Improvement,  but 
imder  the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
United  States  refused  to  support  birth  con- 
trol programs.  Even  now  U.S.  support  is  done 
quietly  and  usually  through  private  founda- 
tions. 

Colombia  is  cited  by  AID  officials  as  their 
best  success  story  on  that  continent.  Its  GNP 
Is  rising  and  so  la  its  Income  per  head.  Often 
the  GNP  rise  only  trickles  down  slowly  <  the 
peasants,  however.  But  through  its  program 
in  agriculture,  education,  urban  and  rural 
development,  food-for-peace  and  population 
control,  more  than  25%  of  all  Colombians 
are  directly  and  immediately  affected  by  U.S. 
aid. 

Concentrating  on  economic  sectors  like 
agriculture  and  education  Is  a  new  trend  in 
AID  programs,  replacing  the  earlier  empha- 
sis on  individual  projecte  like  dams.  Another 
trend  Is  funneling  more  U.S.  aid  through 
multilateral,  international  agencies  like  the 
World  Bank.  A  third  is  to  look  at  the  totality 
of  a  nation's  economic  situation — its  poten- 
tial to  use  the  help  as  Intended  without 
harming  other  sectors  with  high  priority — 
before  providing  the  help. 

Indonesia  inflation  cut 
In  Indonesia,  a  10-nation  Inter-Govern- 
mental Group  on  Indonesia,  is  the  vehicle 
for  U.S.  aid.  It  provided  the  country  with 
$640  million  this  year,  one-third  from  the 
United  States,  one-third  from  Japan,  and 
the  rest  from  the  other  eight  nations.  The 
vislbUlty  of  U.8.  AID  personnel  has  dropped 
considerably.  The  United  States  does  not  risk 
blame  for  national  failures,  as  it  once  did 
there.  But  credit  is  also  spread  when  there 
is  success,  as  in  the  cut  In  Indonesia's  infla- 
tion rate  from  635%  Ave  years  ago  to  under 
2%  currently. 

The  mistakes,  then,  over  the  last  genera- 
tion for  aid  may  have  been  relatively  few 
and  understandable,  but  they  were  eye- 
catching and  emotive  while  the  successes 
have  been  few.  long-term  and  diffuse.  Should 
the  United  States  have  waited  for  more  thor- 
ough analyses  of  the  problems  before  movins 
In? 

Perhaps.  On  the  other  "hand,  Robert  E. 
Asber  of  the  Brookings  Institution  contends 
that  "learning  by  doing  ...  is  consistent 
with  the  pragmatic,  action-oriented  tempera- 
ment of  this  nation  and  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  abroad."  Leaming-by-doing 
means  leamlng-by-error. 

UIUTAST  AID 

Mistakes  are  not  unknown  in  the  military 
aid  program  either,  but  they  tend  to  be  bet- 
ter hidden.  Military  assistance  statistics  re- 
main classlfled  for  some  countries  (like  Paki- 
stan from  1953-66).  which  is  another  reason 
to  suspect  official  totals  of  arms  aid. 

But  where  British  Imperialists  once  be- 
lieved that  "trade  foUows  the  flag."  the  UJ3. 
Congress  fears  "men  follow  the  money"  when 
the  money  is  military  aid.  It  happened  In 
Vietnam,  It  could  happen  In  Cambodia. 

The  Administration  insists  It  will  not. 
"Cambodia  is  the  Nixon  Doctrine  In  its  purest 
form,"  President  Nixon  said  recently.  Under 
It,  friendly  nations  will  be  provided  the 
means  for  defense,  but  not  VS.  men  to  fight. 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon  said,  was  the  antithesis 
of  his  doctrine. 

However,  his  policy  will  cost  more  foreign 
aid  money,  not  less.  In  the  immediate  future. 
CambodU  got  $8  million  In  1970;  $341  mil- 
lion Is  aAed  for  next  year.  South  Korea's 
aid  doubled  In  one  year,  to  $300  million  in 
1971.  as  UJB.  forces  were  being  cut  back  there. 

Asia  remains  the  focus  of  concern  and 
criticism    of    mUltary    aid    because    three- 


fourths  of  the  current  VS.  program — $1.5 
blUlon— goes  to  four  nations  there:  Vietnam, 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  South  E^orea.  But  88 
other  nations  also  share  in  the  pie. 
Sixty-eight  nations  got  gun* 
At  one  time,  68  nations  were  getting  VS. 
guns.  The  Pentagon  handed  them  out  peU 
mell  in  the  Immediate  postwar  and  mutual 
security  act  periods.  More  than  90%  of  the 
official  arms  aid  total,  $41.6  bUllon.  went  as 
gifts. 

An  arbitrary  value  is  put  on  arms  given 
away,  however:  one- third  the  purchase  prioe 
if  the  equipment  has  been  used,  although  It 
may  stUl  have  had  useful  life  and  been  worth 
stockpiling. 

Over  $1.5  billion  of  the  total  arms  aid  was 
declared  "excess  stocks"  by  the  Pentagon, 
meaning  surplus  beyond  stockpile  needs.  It, 
too.  was  valued  at  one-third  original  cost. 
Scrapping  It  might  have  brought  in  6%  of 
original  cost.  However,  usually  the  arms 
needed  rehabilitation  to  make  them  tisable. 
Foreign  aid  paid  for  that  and  for  transport- 
ing the  arms  to  the  recipient  country. 

Given  these  factors,  the  real  total  worth  of 
American  military  aid  spread  around  the 
world  will  probably  never  be  known.  Elmer 
Staats,  the  comptroller  general,  told  Congress 
this  year  that  nowhere  in  government  is  there 
one  complete  tabulation.  One  estimate,  cited 
by  Sen.  Church,  U  $136  bUlion  worth  since 
1946. 

It  was  unprecedented  muniflcence,  what- 
ever the  figure,  and  responsibility  rests  with 
many  agencies  of  the  government,  according 
to  officials  Intimate  with  the  programs.  For 
at  least  16  years  after  the  war.  Congress  was 
denying  no  Pentagon  requests  to  fight  com- 
munism through  such  gifts.  The  State  De- 
partment, legislatively  responsible  for  over- 
seeing all  assistance  efforts  including  the 
mUltary  one,  did  not  try  very  hard  to  put 
brakes  on  the  Pentagon. 

As  for  the  Pentagon,  its  officers  typically 
sat  down  with  their  opposite  numbers  In 
countries  to  be  aided  and  determined  the 
worst  possible  threat.  This  led  to  huge  ship- 
ments of  arms. 

Moreover,  if  generals  are  always  preparing 
to  fight  the  last  war,  the  corollary  Is  that  the 
mUltary  always  tries  to  create  its  mirror- 
Image  in  a  country  getting  Its  help.  Inade- 
quate attention  was  given  to  what  could  be 
realistically  used  against  the  rea!  threat,  if 
any,  to  the  quality  of  soldiers,  the  terrain, 
and  certainly  to  the  political  ramifications  of 
the  arms  supplies. 

One  result  of  this  approach  is  the  abun- 
dance of  F-86  Jet  fighters  around  the  world. 
The  F-86  was  buUt  to  combat  Mlg-lSs.  Some 
2,000  of  them  have  been  supplied  in  all  to  na- 
tions like  Thailand  which  never  faced  a 
credible  Mig-15  threat. 

Realistic  role 

Similarly,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  on 
Taiwan  have  received  hundreds  of  tanks  for 
two  armored  divisions.  But  their  realistic 
role  was  defense,  not  attack.  Antitank  weap- 
ons, not  tanks,  would  have  been  more  logical, 
offlclals  acknowledge. 

Certainly  the  mirror-image  sjmdrome  was 
manifested  in  Vietnam,  and  It  seems  to  be 
cropping  up  again  In  Cambodia.  Times  corre- 
spondent Jack  Foisle  cabled: 

"American  planners  prefer  a  neat  logistical 
supply  system  for  Cambodia,  one  that  can 
eventually  be  computerized.  Cambodians 
have  been  using  the  masses  of  Czech-Chinese 
AK-40  rifles,  which  are  highly  regarded,  that 
were  captured  by  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  forces 
last  year.  They  also  have  huge  supplies  of 
captured  ammo  for  the  weapons,  and  U.S. 
arsenals  have  also  been  turning  out  AK-4(> 
ammo  for  them.  But  now  American  M-18 
rUIas  are  being  provided  the  Cambodians." 

Reforms  are  being  Instituted  by  the  Nlxoa 
Administration.  The  State  Department  has 
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mored  to  naain  coctroi  over  military  MkUt- 
anc*  l«««la.  Pro(iam  leveU  will  b«  determliMd 
prlisABUy  by  4olUr  eelllncs  z»tker  tban  by 
the  PsntaeoD'i  tbroai  Mtlnwte.  PoUUcal  and 
economic  conclderatloiu  In  tbe  recipient  na- 
tion win  be  examined  fborongbly  betore  tbe 
arms  are  atUpped  oat. 

Wtalle  theae  win  help  brine  down  tbe  alM 
o(  military  aid  erentually.  tliH«  remains  tlie 
qualitative  problem  of  wbat  to  do  about  tbo 
"Paragnaye"  of  the  world,  one  p'.anner  ad- 
mitted. 

Weaponry  fx>r  L*tins 

Latin  American  ctmntrteo  have  gotten  over 
tl  bUUon  In  TJ.S.  arms  since  IMS.  9^1  mil- 
lion last  year.  The  present  level  te  small  in 
dollar  terms  but  significant  In  a  region  where 
costly  weaponry  Is  unnecessary  and  often  too 
sophisticated.  Half  the  arms  were  given 
freely. 

There  Is  now  considerable  sentiment  In 
Washington  to  cut  off  the  arms  gifts  to  moet 
of  the  48  nations  on  aid.  Oood  arguments  can 
be  made  for  exempting  Korea,  the  three 
Southeast  Asian  states  and  Turkey  from  the 
cutoff,  an  ofBdal  said,  "but  aa  tor  the  reat. 
let  them  buy  the  stuff  If  they  want  It." 

Counterarguments  can  be  made,  however. 
Armament  Industries  tn  Britain  and  France, 
to  say  nothing  of  Russia,  are  already  offer- 
ing easier  credit  for  arms  sales  than  the 
United  States.  The  military  in  smaU  nations 
like  Latin  America  will  have  key  rolee  there 
for  a  long  time  to  come;  assuring  their 
friendship  with  arms  Is  cheaper  than  buying 
politicians.  ^ 

On  tbe  other  band,  these  considerations 
must  be  weighed  against  tbe  discredit  earned 
by  the  United  States  among  reformers  In 
thoee  countries  for  whom  tbe  tide  of  change 
Is  running  strong. 

nnally,  tbe  United  States  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  arms  on  its  hands  as  the  Vietnam 
war  ends.  The  projected  development  of  new 
weapons  will  add  to  tbe  bulging  surpluses. 
PoIltSeal  pteaaure  to  aetl  them  will  be  con- 
alderable.  The  only  UmlUtion  is  that  many 
weapons  obsolete  to  tbe  U.8.  military  will  be 
still  too  sophisticated  and  expensive  for  de- 
veloping nations  to  buy. 

A    sbMMTNG    UP 

But  In  the  end,  the  hard  questions  remain 
unanswered:  Did  tbe  arms  ijow  the  advance 
of  communism  that  was  so  clearly  a  threat 
during  tbe  Berlin  blockade  and  Korean  war? 
Did  economic  aid  advance  the  pace  of  devel- 
opment In  poor  nations? 

Sen.  Church,  In  his  speech  titled  "Farewell 
to  Foreign  Aid:  a  Liberal  Takes  ^ave,"  has 
answered  no — emphatically  and  comprehen- 
sively. 

"Tbe  failure  of  aid  is  not  technical  and 
administrative  but  conceptual  and  political. 
It  can  only  be  understood  as  an  aspect  of  the 
large  failure  of  American  foreign  policy  over 
the  last  decade.  ...  It  is  fatlle  to  continue 
reevaluating  and  reorganizing  tbe  aid  pro- 
gram ...  if  that  program  itself  Is  rooted  In 
obsolete  conceptions  of  tbe  national  interest 
and  If  tbe  objectives  skeant  to  be  achieved  az« 
nnnound.  or  unattainable,  or  both." 

Church  quoted  the  words  of  Captain  Cook 
when  looking  back  on  bis  voyages  that  bad 
Introduced  guns,  alcohol,  disease  and  con- 
cepts of  morauty  to  Tkhlttan  and  Australian 
natives.  "It  wovUd  have  been  better  for  tlvese 
people  never  to  have  known  us,"  be  said. 

Church  hoped  the  United  States  would  get 
out  of  the  aid  business  before  poor  nations 
say  that  about  It. 

Tbe  senator  bas  been  aocuaed  of  being  dis- 
illusioned with  his  own  old  illusions  about 
aid,  ot  being  like  a  mlaalanary  who.  In  los- 
ing faith,  also  loaes  hope.  He  «ould  stop  aid 
outright.  But  U  more  sober  and  iiir»it^  gi). 
Jeotlves  can  be  set.  tben  an  good  rsasone 
for  oontlnutag  aid. 

Aaher,  In  "DvraloitBMiit  ftMlslanoa  in  tb» 
Saventlea"  wbWi  warn  reportedly  Inmientiai 
In  tbe  ref  omxB  recommended  by  tbe  Peterson 


task  force,  ooatends  that  tbere  remain  "alse- 
able  kernels  of  truth"  In  tbe  aid  arguments 
for  econnnirio  aid,  despite  tbe  pa«t  mistakes : 

WldMpread  poverty  and  fnistratlaci  docs 
npreeent  a  tbraal  to  peace;  devalopmcnt  does 
produoe  jobs,  ntarkets.  trade.  Investment  op- 
portunities and  ""-!'*■•' °'  benadta  for  virtu- 
ally all  oonoemed;  a  broadly  abared  expan- 
sion of  tbe  world  econotny  will  contribute  to 
a  better-Integrated  political  community  with 
a  greater  stake  In  tbe  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict; 

"And  above  all,  In  tbe  buntanltarlan  argu- 
ment— that  aid  Is  right  and  decent  and  that 
reeponslbUlty  for  tbe  mittgation  of  poverty 
does  not  end  at  national  ahorellnes." 

Itaue*:  How?  IVoio  mvehT 

Even  the  Senate  ^re4gn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, long  skeptical  of  tbe  meunner  and 
methods  of  the  aid  program,  has  said:  "The 
issue  is  not  "Should  we  provide  aid?"  It  is 
"How?"  and  "How  Much?'  " 

To  these  might  be  added:  To  whom?  And 
for  how  long? 

The  arguments  for  continued  military  aid 
are  less  persuasive,  in  principle  nt  least,  than 
for  economic  aid.  Tb*  1969  "football  war"  be- 
tween Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  with  each 
side  killing  the  other  with  U.S.  guns.  Is  quali- 
tatively worse  than  any  waste  of  misdirected 
doltars. 

For  the  future,  both  types  of  aid  are  likely 
to  have  rougher  passage  tn  Congress,  partic- 
ularly If  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
separate  "security"  aid  from  "economic  and 
humanitarian"  aid  cleanly  and  comprehen- 
sively is  accepted. 

But  at  tbe  same  time,  short  of  utopla.  both 
will  continue  to  Sow  out  from  the  United 
States  In  significant  quantities.  Tbe  "Doves" 
will  paraphrase  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to 
argue  that  economic  aid  Is  an  Investment  In 
clvlllBttlon.  The  "Hawks"  will  argue  the  same 
for  military  aid. 

I  Reprinted    from    the    Los    Angeles    Times, 
Nov.  24,   19711 

Too       MaNT       APM  LN  is  I'ltATOBS iNnTICTENCT 

iMFEOES    ArSICA    AlD 

(By  Stanley  Meisler) 

NAnoBi.  KzMTA. — ^Africa  is  the  poorest  part 
of  the  world  and  gets  tbe  least  American  aid. 
But  a  good  case  can  be  made  that  tbe  U.S. 
aid  program  her^  Is  far  too  large.  Incredibly 
overstaffed  and  tends  to  give  too  much  to  a 
few  countries  that  use  it  poorly. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
spends  about  $140  millton  a  year  on  overhead 
grants  and  loans  in  Africa.  Adding  Food  for 
Peace,  the  Peace  Corp*,  and  UwB.  Kzport-Im- 
port  Bank  programs,  total  direct  VS.  assist- 
ance Is  (300  million,  or  a  fifth  of  all  foreign 
aid  to  this  continent. 

The  United  States  also  spends  about  $200 
million  annually  through  various  UJT.  and 
World  Bank  programs  here. 

American  aid  has  changed  in  emphasis 
since  1966  when  it  operated  under  what  Ed- 
ward U.  Korry,  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
EtbiopU.  called  "tbe  Pago-Pago  theory  of 
aid"— every  postage  stamp  country,  no  matter 
bow  small,  needed  a  big  aid  mission  with  a 
big  budget. 

Now  AID  concentrates  on  Nigeria,  Tunisia, 
Ethiopia.  Ghana,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Kenya, 
Tanianla.  Uganda  and  Zaire,  formuly  Congo 
(Kinshasa).  It  has  cut  tbe  number  of  its 
establUbments  and  brought  batter  rationale 
to  Its  former  acatter-gun  ayitam. 

But  it  left  untouched  some  basic  weak- 
neanea.  These  are: 

1 — ^AID  estabUsbments  remain  too  big. 

In  XMiya.  AID  spent  $6.8  million  in  1070. 
It  baa  68  Americans  working  bagps.  But  a* 
laast  82  are  admlnistratora.  rather  tban  teeh- 
niclana  Xven  dedoctlng  nlns  admlniUga- 
ton  who  monitor  procrama  tbtougbout  algjit 
sfytoan  countries.  AID  baa  two  adminlatra- 
tors  for  every  three  men  in  tbe  field.  Sweden, 


with  a  oomparable-alae  program  ($4.Q  mil. 
lion),  has  one  administrator  for  nine  men 
in  tbe  field. 

a — AID  peranfiaeT  are  poor  quality,  "niey 
tend  to  be  older,  inflexible  technicians  who 
find  dillkralty  relating  to  Africans  and  adapt- 
ing American  tachnlques  to  African  prob- 
lems. 

In  Sthiopia  a  few  years  a^,  an  AID  ad- 
viser ordered  electric  barbeque  pita  for  the 
home  economic  departments  of  secondary 
schools.  Most  schools  had  no  electricity.  Even 
In  those  that  did,  tbe  school  principals  had 
no  use  for  the  pits  which  their  girls  would 
never  see  after  graduation. 

3 — ATT)  otficials  fall  to  understand  the  true 
need  of  African  development.  The  main  prob- 
lem Is  not  lack  of  capital  but  lack  of  skilled 
manpower  and  of  a  resourceful,  risk-taking 
population.  It  needs  technicians  and  small 
projects.  AID  ofliclAls  tend  to  think  big. 

In  Cameroun,  AID  gave  tbe  IClnlstry  of 
Community  Development  six  pieces  of  road- 
buUdlng  equipment.  It  overwhelmed  tbe 
ministry.  Politicians  clamored  for  Its  use  In 
their  home  districts.  Villages  laid  down  their 
picks  and  watted  for  tbe  great  American  ma- 
chines to  come  and  do  thair  work. 

4 — Politics  sometimes  governs  AID  pro- 
grams. In  economic  terms  tbe  money  is 
usually  wasted;  even  politically  It  may  not 
malce  sense. 

In  Zaire,  tbe  United  States  backs  President 
Joseph  Mobutu  and  is  even  willing  to  en- 
courage bis  grandiosity  and  waste  through 
AID  funds,  albeit  Indirectly. 

Zaire's  first  economic  priority  is  roads.  But 
lnitt.fart  of  spending  bis  enormoos  copper 
revenues  on  them,  Mobutu  has  built  pres- 
tige projects  like  tbe  world's  seoond  largest 
swimming  pool,  monuments  and  a  giant  foot- 
ball stadium.  AID  mstntalns  bis  roads.  As 
long  as  it  continues  to  do  so,  he  can  keep 
building  swlnunlng  pools. 

In  perspective,  AID  Is  far  from  the  best 
foreign  agency  operating  b««  but  it  Is  not 
the  worst  either.  Many  rate  it  better  than  tbe 
U.N.  development  program,  whieb  is  iroalc 
since  many  critics  suggest  the  United  States 
channel  its  foreign  assistance  tlirough  in- 
ternational agencies  like  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. 


THE  AIKEN-MANSPIELDRESOLU- 
TION— ONE  6- YEAR  TERM  FOR 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  December  15  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  an  article  written  by  Jack 
Valenti,  an  old  friend,  a  good  friend,  and 
former  presidential  aaaistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson. 

This  article  is  entitled  "A  Tenn-and- 
a-Half  for  President,"  and  refers  to  the 
Aiken-Mansfldd  auuostkon  that  Presi- 
dents be  limited  to  one  tezm  of  6  years 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  from 
them  some  of  the  political  pressures 
irtilch  are  a  natural  eoDOomitant  of  any 
President  and  allowing  him,  on  the  basis 
of  one  term  for  6  years  with  no  reelec- 
tion, to  devote  himself  entirdy  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  wiMle. 

I  ask  unanimous  erasent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article,  by  Mr.  Jack  Valenti,  who 
certainly  can  speak  from  experience,  be 
printed  In  the  Rccoas. 

There  hetng  no  objectioa.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioou. 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  New  Tork  Tlmsa.  Dse.  18,  ISfTl] 
A  TteM-ain>-a-HALV  yoa  : 
(By  J:adk  yalAott) 

▲  tfz-year  teraa  for  tte  *■*■  

dent,  with  Ineligibility  for  ntiteOon,  has  be- 
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come  an  active  public  issue.  Senators  Mans- 
field and  Aiken,  two  of  that  parliamentary 
chamber's  most  respected  members,  are  now 
urging  this  on  Congress.  This  kind  of  spon- 
sorship persuades  us  that  serious  thought  be 
given,  particularly  by  those  who  believe  the 
torment  and  risk  that  resides  in  today's 
problems  force  new  ideas  upon  a  reluctant 
Congress  and  Its  cortstituency. 

The  argument  for  the  six-year  term  is 
overwhelmingly  simple,  which  may  be  one 
reason  why  it  has  not  caught  on.  The  one 
six-year  terra  would  allow  the  President  to 
concentmte  on  lifting  the  quality  of  life  In 
this  country,  and  not  on  the  election  cal- 
endar and  a  reelection  campaign.  This  is  the 
advantage  of  the  six-year  term,  and  it  Is 
considerable. 

Every  working  politician  knows  that  the 
quiclcest  passage  of  the  calendar  Is  calculated 
by  the  span  between  victory  day  at  the  polls 
and  the  visitation  of  re-election  day.  There  Is 
no  known  piece  of  earth  time  that  passes  so 
swiftly.  PolltlctU  professionals  understand 
that  the  President,  any  President  of  either 
party.  t>egins  his  first  four  years  in  office  by 
trying  to  insure  he  will  have  four  more. 

A  good  many  of  us  argue  incessantly  about 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  tbe  good  of  the 
country,  and  the  necessity  for  leaders  to  be 
candlt".  and  energetic  in  doing  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  regeirdless  of  the  political 
consequences.  Yet  we  continue  to  tempt  our 
leader  by  engaging  his  attention  In  re-elec- 
tion realisms  rather  than  the  difficult  duties 
to  which  his  oath  commands  him.  (How 
many  times  have  we  heard  a  Senator  or  a 
Congressman  say  that  he  would  want  to  do 
this  or  that  because  he  believes  it  Is  right, 
but  In  order  to  get  re-elected,  he  must  choose 
another  course?) 

What  are  the  arguments  against  the  six- 
year  term? 

The  noisy  one,  the  one  most  often  put 
forth.  Is  this:  The  President  becomes  a  lame 
duck  the  day  he  takes  office  and  thus  he 
reduces  his  effective  powers  for  political  per- 
suasion. No  one,  goes  the  argument,  chooses 
to  follow  a  leader  whose  tenure  is  so  marked 
in  its  limits. 

But  the  counter-argument  Is  that  the  re- 
elected President  becomes  a  lame  duck  the 
day  he  begins  bis  second  term,  since  the  22d 
Amendment  prohibits  more  than  two  terms. 

A  strong  President  can  bring  to  bear  enor- 
mous Influence  on  his  successor  and  thereby 
reclaim  whatever  eroded  reach  the  six -year 
term  imposes.  President  Johnson  was  able  to 
pass  through  Congress  a  controversial  tax 
blU  as  well  as  the  hotly  debated  equal  hous- 
ing legislation  after  he  renounced  nomina- 
tion for  a  second  full  term.  One  does  not 
easily  flout  political  clout  from  the  White 
House,  lame  duck  or  not. 

But  the  prime  asset  of  the  six-year  term  Is 
the  spacious  arena  It  provides  the  President, 
the  opportunity  to  make  tbe  hard  choices  in 
the  public  Interest  without  nagging  doubts 
about  his  reelectablUty. 

Yes,  say  the  critics,  but  If  the  President  at- 
tempts to  coerce  the  country  with  unhappy 
decisions  (as  the  critics  define  unbapplness) . 
six  years  Is  a  mighty  long  time  to  live  with 
him.  Not  really  so.  If  that  untoward  event 
should  occur  (as  It  can  occur  now),  the  peo- 
ple can,  by  their  election  of  Congressmen, 
stand  in  the  Presidential  doorway  and  de- 
mand he  stop  whatever  the  hell  it  is  he  is 
doing. 

Six  years  is  neither  too  short  nor  too  long. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  blessed  attributes  of  what 
we  call  our  "system"  Is  brief  Presidential  ten- 
ure. Arrogance  which  does  not  have  time  to 
harden  has  a  softer  bite  and  it  Is  an  accepted 
political  fact  that  power  which  Is  transient 
seldom  is  fatal  to  tbe  people. 

There  Is  no  uneraaable  sanctity  in  the  fotxr- 
year  term  with  ellgibity  to  re-election  for  a 
f^^^^fL**™^  ^^  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787  did  not  receive  tbe  four-year  term 
from  some  divine  InsplraUon.  It  was  the  re- 


sult of  some  gristly  debate  m  which  the  Presi- 
dential term  went  through  several  sculptur- 
ings  before  it  was  finally  cast.  You  will  recall 
that  in  these  debates  a  seven-year  term  with- 
out re-election  eligibility  was  first  decided 
on,  and  then  changed,  not  because  of  any 
sturdy  logic  but  mainly  because  the  four- 
year  term  was  the  least  opposed  of  all  sug- 
gestions, and  because  Benjamin  Franklin 
wanted  re-election  eligibility. 

Change  Is  always  hard.  Tradition,  doing  It 
the  way  we  have  always  done  It,  Is  always 
offended  by  the  insertion  of  new  values. 

But  if  we  accept  the  fact  that  the  stakes 
today  are  so  high  and  the  game  so  Invaded 
by  peril,  and  If  we  agree  that  we  simply  must 
free  the  President  from  every  diversion  of  his 
energy  (and  his  purpose),  then  the  six-year 
term  begins  to  make  clear,  plain  sense. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  that  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington  now  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  and  among  the 
various  political  groups,  speaks  louder 
in  support  of  a  single  6-year  term  for 
President  tlian  any  words  that  could  be 
spoken  or  written. 

I  believe  that  we  are  witnessing  a 
graphic  demonstration,  and  have  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  of  why  we  should  have 
a  President  limited  to  one  6-year  term 
only.  I  think  the  situation  is  worse  this 
year  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  It 
certainly  is  striking  evidence,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Mansfield-Aiken  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
principal  sponsor  and  initiator  of  the 
Aiken-Mansfield  resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  the  President  Is 
harassed,  the  entire  country  Is  harassed. 
That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   Are 
there  any  petitions  and  memorials? 


ORDER   FOR   TRANSACmON   OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 


THE  WAR  POWERS  BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  lead- 
ing editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
Tuesday,  December  14,  1971,  reflects  the 
importance  attached  to  the  legislation 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  FV)reign 
Relations  last  week,  designated  as  the 
War  Powers  Act,  in  which  I  was  joined 
by  Senators  Si«nnis,  Eaoletok,  and 
Spong. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  that  this  may 
very  well  be  the  basic  issue  upon  which 
the  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  which  has  been  so  deeply 
troubled  in  receit  years,  will  be  resolved. 
Our  endeavor  as  sponsors  of  the  t^  has 
been  to  fill  in  a  lacuna  in  the  Ccmstltu- 
tlon  which  has  led  to  an  ambiguous 
constitutional  position  which  has  been 
Interpreted  dilTerently  by  different  Pres- 


idents, and  in  which  Congress  has  not 
asserted  itself  respecting  its  extensive 
war  powers  authority  and  the  authority 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  wage  so-called  undeclared  wars  with- 
out congressional  authorization.  The 
Javits-Stennis-Eagleton  bill  is  a  con- 
sidered effort  to  regularize  practice  and 
to  ensure  the  sharing  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  going  to  war  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress,  as  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  great  things  which  this 
legislation  will  accomplish,  In  my  judg- 
ment, will  be  to  strengthen  and  fortify 
the  American  foreign  policy  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  now  faces  a  divided  country', 
with  the  tremendous  agitation  and  dis- 
sension related  to  Indochina  still  going 
on,  as  evidenced  by  what  is  keeping  us 
here.  We  will  have  a  practice  under  the 
legislation  by  which  Congress  will  be 
able  to  join  the  President  to  give  as- 
surance to  our  people — and  to  nations 
abroad — that  it  is  not  just  the  President 
who  is  committed  to  a  course  of  action 
involving  hostilities. 

Our  people  will  be  protected  against 
improvident  wars  or  against  Improvident 
decisions  taken  unalaterally  by  a  Presi- 
dent under  pressure.  Under  this  legis- 
lation. Congress  will  have  coequal  au- 
thority with  the  President.  If  it  is 
adopted  every  Senator  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  votes  when  ques- 
tions of  military  hostilities  arise  will  have 
the  responsibility  on  his  hands  and  he 
will  have  to  account  to  his  constituents 
for  what  he  did  and  why.  The  President, 
In  this  sense,  could  acquire  strong  insur- 
ance against  second-guessing  or  back- 
biting from  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  no  share  of  responsibility  in  a  na- 
tional decision  about  war. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that,  in  the 
intervening  period  until  this  matter 
comes  up  on  the  floor  in  a  month  or  so. 
Members  will  study  this  measure  care- 
fully and  diligently,  and  that  the  coun- 
try will  continue  to  discuss  it.  We  must 
in  all  inescapably  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  we  made 
to  ourselves  as  a  result  of  Vietnam,  that 
we  would  never  be  caught  In  that  posi- 
tion again  of  being  such  a  divided  coun- 
try because  the  Constitution  did  not 
speak  to  so  critical  a  question  as  an  un- 
declared war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  I  have  referred 
to,  entitled  "Toward  Bipartisanship 
Abroad,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  14,  1071] 
Toward  Bipastisanship  Absoad 
Under  the  Constitution,  only  the  Congress 
can  declare  war  and  pay  American  troops. 
But  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
can  commit  the  armed  forces  to  combat  on 
his  own.  In  an  era  of  undeclared  wars,  this 
ambiguity  baa  led  Inevitably  to  executive 
encroaclunent  on  Congressional  prerogatives. 
Efforts  by  the  Congress  to  resist  tbe  trend 
now  Micounter  the  argiiment  that  Congres- 
sional debate  is  a  luxury  that  cannot  always 
be  enjoyed  In  tbe  nuclear  age,  when  qjllt- 
second  reactions  may  be  vital  to  avoid  the 
nation's  dflBtraotlon.  But  It  Is  not  tbe  nuclear 
contingency  that  Is  in  «act  at  Issue.  It  is  tbe 
relatively  limited  military  engagemeixt — such 
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as  tbe  Oomlnlcim  intervention  or  the  Indo- 
cbln*  oeafUct — tb*t  b««  moct  eroded  Con- 
greadonal  oontzol  over  tlie  wax-mAklng  pow- 
ers. And  It  Is  essentially  tbe  no-more-Vlet- 
nsms  syDdrome  tbat  Is  situiilng  cuiieut 
efforts  In  tbe  Senate  to  Inerease  tbe  Senate 
role  in  future  mftttery  decWons. 

The  legislative  formula  reeently  appeared 
by  tbe  Senate  9arttga  Relations  OoBiaatttee 
to  restrict  tbe  war-maklnc  powers  of  tbe  Pres- 
idency Is  not  and  cannot  be  watcrtlgbt.  It  ta 
recognised  tbat  tbe  Congress  cannot  and 
probably  should  not  attempt  to  prevent  tbe 
Ooounander  in  Cblef  from  engaging  the  na- 
tion In  hostilities  In  certain  emergency  situ- 
ations. Tbe  intention  ts  to  prevent  military 
action  from  conttaolsg  more  tban  thirty  days 
wltbout  Coagraasknal  fiproyml. 

■nte  taurty-day  ctaoas  Is  tbe  heart  of  tbe 
proposed  legislation,  iwtber  tbaa  tbe  attempt 
to  daflae  tbe  etretimitsnoee  under  whlcb  tbe 
President  would  be  autbortsed  to  use  tbe 
nation's  military  power.  The  bUl  would  In- 
deed autborlae  armed  force  to  repel  or  to 
forestall  an  attack  on  tb«  United  States  or  on 
American  foroas  stationed  abroad.  Wblle  tbe 
PrasMsnt^  ooastitwUonl  pow«m  could  not 
be  llnUtsd  to  soch  oantlngenclas  by  leglaU- 
tton  tbe  Oongress  can  insist  on  its  piullelpa- 
tlon  In  deotsloDs  to  ext^Ml  or  enlarge  a  con- 
fllet  beryond  tbe  measures  taken  In  the  Initial 
emergency  period. 

Tills  apiKoacb  undoubtedly  involves  some 
disadvantages.  Tbe  need  to  sway  tbe  Congreas 
oouM  eoneelvsbly  Impel  a  future  Admlnis- 
tratian  to  esralate  low-key  mlUtary  moves 
•nd  to  attamjH  to  arouse  popular  emotion. 
Tbe  'ni'iingi  ws  ttsalf  Is  not  Irapervloas  to  an 
exigent  President  and  can  be  misled,  as  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  rsaolmtlon  demonstrated  in  1004. 

But  such  risks  are  smaller  than  tboee  re- 
vealed by  unrestricted  exercise  of  tbe  Presi- 
dential war-making  powers.  What  would 
chiefly  be  restricted  would  be  tbe  Preatdent's 
power  to  take  tbe  nation  into  a  large-scale 
war  without  Its  consent,  explldty  expressed 
by  its  eisotsd  representatives. 

Tnsread  of  resisting  the  propossd  legisla- 
tion, tbe  Nixon  Administration  would  be  well 
advised  to  embraoe  It  and  to  go  beyond  It 
to  create  a  new  atmoephere  of  cooperation 
wltb  tbe  Oongress  in  foreign  policy  generally. 
With  a  neeeasarlly  divisive  Presidential  cam- 
paign ■pproaeblng.  It  is  imperative  to  restore 
aotne  ssml>Iaaee  of  tbe  old  tradition  tbat 
poUtlas  sftops  at  tlte  water's  edge. 

As  a  flnt  Bkove  to  restore  a  tatparUaaa 
foreign  poUey,  Ur.  Nixon  could  weU  invite 
tbe  SsDAte  raejorit^  and  minority  leaders  to 
accompany  him  to  Peking  and  lioaeow — and 
to  tbe  summit  meetings  with  allied  leaders 
that  wUl  precede  these  historic  voyages.  Al- 
though It  is  too  la*e  for  the  talks  under 
-way  with  Presldeitt  PnmpVloa  of  nmnoe  In 
the  Azores,  Senators  Msnsfleld  snd  Soott 
would  be  valuable  additlozia  to  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  for  the  projected  meettngi 
wlftb  the  leadw  of  Britain.  Weet  Oermany 
and  Japan.  Now  that  lie  has  wisely  if  be- 
Isitedly  moved  to  take  tbe  allies  into  bis  oon- 
fldenoe.  Mr.  Nixon  can  afford  to  make  tbe 
seme  gesture  toward  the  Congress. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  s«c<»d  assistant  leglslatiTe  clerk 
I»t>ceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  qnanimouB  consent  ttiat  the  order 
for  the  qucran  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STxmrsoH).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  fuzther  morning  business? 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  IT  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  briefly,  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  Intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  adjourn  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  unless  there  is 
business  in  the  way  of  speeches  and  the 
like  to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
majority  leader  answer  a  question.  I  have 
just  come  in,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and 
I  am  trying  to  get  briefed.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qnmn)  left  tbe 
matter  with  me  on  the  theory  that  he  did 
not  wish  action  taken  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fol- 
BRiGHT) ,  which  is  ttie  pending  budness. 

Am  I  to  tmderstand  it  is  the  majority 
leader's  Intention  to  adjourn  the  Sen- 
ate rather  thui  to  sedc  a  vote  on  the 
Fulbrlght  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ttiat  is  my  Inten- 
tion. If  the  distingriished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  desires  to  weA  a  vote  on  his 
amendmait,  that,  at  course,  is  up  to  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFKlCEK.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  n^. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  tkOI. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

Hie  PRESIDENT  iho  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  aa  indicated: 

PSOFOSn>  SAUVUXXTT  BXTRSFKIBS  SMJT.T.  BTTSX- 

mes  ImiBiMxirr  Act  or  IVTl 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  aawnd  tbe 
Small  Bostneas  Investment  Act  of  19S8,  and 
for  other  purpoass  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  tbe  PRXSnXirr  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  tbe  LegldaVure  of 
tbe  State  ot  Califomla;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Public  Woi^s: 

"AssemMy  Joint  Resolution  No.  66 — "Rela- 
tive to  the  federal -aid  TOPICS  program 

"Whereas,  Tbe  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  IMS  authorised  tbe  expenditure  of  federal 
funds  for  an  urban  traffic  operations  pro- 
gram to  Increase  capacity  and  safety,  known 
aa  TOPICS,  and  this  program  was  continued 
by  the  Federal-Aid  B^way  Act  of  1970;  and 

"Whereas,  I<oeal  ageneles  have  encountered 
dUBoutty  la  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram dns  feo  burdenaoBie  admlnistraUve  pax>- 
esdurea  required  by  the  federal  government; 


"Whereas,  Tbe  new  urban  system  created 
by  tbe  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ef  1S70  and 
tbe  TOPICS  program  could  be  combined  to 
provide  a  more  ^Sclent  program  which  would 
be  easi^  to  administer;  and 

"Wbersas,  It  is  sssential  tbat  steps  be 
taken  to  simplify  procedures  so  that  federal 
funds  can  b«  more  easUy  utllleed  by  the 
cities  and  counties  of  Califcmla;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  tke  A—emblj/  atul  the  SetMte 
of  fie  StaU  of  CeUtfamia,  jointly.  That  tbe 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  California  re^>ect- 
folly  meDsorlalises  tbe  President  and  tbe 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States  to  take  the 
neee^ttry  Gteps  to  renkove  burdenaome  ad- 
ministrative procedures  from  the  TOPICS 
program  and  to  consider  the  tntegratton  ot 
programs  designed  for  tlie  improvement  of 
streets  and  highways  in  urban  areas;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  Tbat  tbe  Chief  Clerk  ot  the 
Asaemhly  transmit  copies  of  tliia  resolution 
to  tbe  President  and  Vice  President  ot  tbs 
United  States,  to  tbe  Speaker  ot  tbe  Bouse 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Repreeentative  from  California  in  the  Oon- 
gress of  tbe  United  States." 

A  Joint  reeolutlon  of  tbe  Legislature  ot  tbe 
State  of  California;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Skh An  Jonrr  Rcsolutidn  No.  49 
"Helative  to  the  proposed  move  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Servloe's  Western  Servloe  Cen- 
ter from  San  Francisco 
"Wbarees,  The  National  Park  Servloe  re- 
portedly Intends  to  dose  Its  Western  Servloe 
Center  in  San  Francisco  and  to  move  it  to 
Denver  where  its  services  wlU  be  consolidated 
with   those   of   the   Eastern   Servloe  Center 
within  the  month,  eliminating  90  pnsltlowa 
and  requiring  a  move  of  more  than  200  em- 
ployees to  another  location;  and 

"Whereas.  California  is  tbe  most  populous 
state  In  tbe  nation  and  its  parks  have  more 
visitors  than  other  natilnnal  parks  In  other 
states,  therefore  the  most  prudent  move 
would  be  to  consolidate  tbe  national  park 
service  centers  in  San  Francisco;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Department  at  Industrial 
Relations  oi  tbe  State  of  California  reports  a 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate  ot 
t£  percent  in  the  bay  area  at  the  present 
time,  a  rate  which  will  be  aggravated  by  such 
actions  by  federal  agendss;  and 

"Whereas.  The  move  will  mean  a  loss  in 
payroll  in  San  Frandsoo  of  more  than  one 
million  dollars  a  year;  and 

"Whereas.  It  may  be  expected  that  many 
good  planners  will  leave  the  park  service; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  coat  ot  consolidating  tbe 
service  centers  in  Denver  is  over  two  million 
dollars,  at  a  time '  when  doUacs  sboukl  be 
conserved,  and  there  is  an  additional  loss 
that  camuKt  be  estimated,  tbe  consequences 
of  lower  morale  a.mr>ng  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Becreeiion  per- 
sonnel who  do  many  Joint  feaalbUlty  studies 
for  Caltfomla  In  order  to  plan  for  new  park 
areas,  and  the  impaired  opentlon  of  these 
two  agencies  would  be  characterlaed  by  In- 
efficiency and  a  lack  of  cooperation  to  the 
detriment  of  CallXanila's  environment;  and 
"Whereas.  It  may  be  expected  that  lowered 
morale  and  disruptions  created  by  moving 
wlU  result  in  greatly  reduced  services  for  at 
least  a  year  and  will  Impair  conservation  ef- 
forts by  slowing  down  (1)  the  IdenUflcation 
of  new  park  areas:  (2)  tbe  classlflcatlon  of 
wilderness  areas  which  must  be  completed 
by  1974.  and  therefore  especially  affecting 
Joshua  Tree  and  Death  Valley  National 
Monuments;  and  (3)  the  master  planning 
and  development  for  California  parks,  es- 
pecially Yosemite.  Redwoods.  Point  Beyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  Sequda.  and  Kings  Can- 
yon; and 

"Whereas.  The  planning  operaUfisis  lor  tbe 
proposed   Oolden  Gate  NaUonal  Becreaticn 
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Area  would  be  impaired  by  the  aemoval  of 
planners  and  architects  to  a  distant  locale; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  rescind  the  pro- 
posed move  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
Western  Service  Center  from  San  Francis- 
co for  combination  with  the  Eastern  Serv- 
ice Center  In  another  location,  or,  if  the 
two  centers  are  to  be  combined,  then  to 
locate  the  combined  center  In  San  Francisco; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Cang;ress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works : 

"Senate  Risolutton  230 

"Relative  to  the  National  Transportation 

Planning  Study 
"Whereas.  The  State  Business  and  Trans- 
portation Agency  has  completed  California's 
portion  of  the  National  Transportation  Plan- 
ning Study:  and 

'Whereas.  The  California  study  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion In  Washington,  D.C.;  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  State  Transportation  Board 
has  called  attention  to  Its  finding  that  ". 
only   the   highway   mode    has   adequate   re- 
sources and  planning  facilities  .  .  .";  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  Transportation  Board 
has  urged  that  "...  the  study  results  should 
be  used  with  considerable  caution  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  Its  funding  pro- 
grams .  .  .";  and 

"Whereas.  Various  assumptions  In  the 
study,  relaUve  to  poaslble  future  state  or 
local  funding,  have  the  effect  of  being  prej- 
udicial in  determining  the  relative  needs 
and  programmed  expenditures  among  the 
various  modes  of  transportation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  need  for  Interurban  rapid 
transit  was  omitted  from  this  study  en- 
tirely; and 

"Whereas,  The  final  summary  of  needs  and 
funding  alternatives  may  lead  federal  au- 
thorities to  conclude  that  California  places  a 
greater  relative  emphasis  on  meeting  high- 
way needs  than  on  meeting  transit  needs; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California.  Tbat  the  Biembers  respectfully 
memorialize  tbe  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  TransporUtlon  to  review  tlie 
National  Transportation  Planning  Study,  and 
California's  portion  thereof,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  need  for  new  and  Improved 
tRinsit  facilities  Is  considerably  greater  than 
the  proporUon  programmed  for  funding  un- 
der Federal  Alternatives  I,  n,  and  III  of  the 
study;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
tmismlt  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol  Represents  - 
t  ves  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Califomla  in  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  Statee."  b  '»»  <-  "le 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Califomla 
Veterans  Board.  Sacramento,  California, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  medical  treatment 
and  education  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  are 
afflicted  with  drug  dei>endency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adnainlstratlon, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  54.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  "War 
Powers  Legislation'  (Rept.  No,  92-586); 

H.  Con.  Re«.  439.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  ol  fifty  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  Subcommittee  print  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, entitled  "A  Primer  on  Money"  (Rept. 
No.  93-587): 

H.  Con.  Res.  441.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  "The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations :  Purpose, 
legislative  HUtory,  Jurisdiction,  and  Rules" 
as  a  House  document,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-588) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  469.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment a  compilation  of  the  eulogies  on  the 
late  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  (Rept.  No  92- 
589). 


r•^?i^'  petition  of  the  Borough  of  Knglewood 
fr!rf;  ^■■8*'»  County.  New  Jersey,  praying 
for  the  removal  of  aU  United  SUtes  troops 
^  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  CommitteTon 
'weign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Arlzon* 
southern  Baptist  ConvenUon.  Phoenix.  Axl- 
Kma,  rs^Bmang  their  beUet  In  the  sepMa- 

on^hf  t'^J^T*  "^  ■***••  *»  ">•  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  16,  1971,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  2891.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoees:   and 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  reeolutlon  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  of  the  Economic 
Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Conunlttee. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bkaia., 
and   Mr.   ScHwxxKm) : 

S.  3028.  A  bill  to  protect  tbe  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  I>rug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  txie  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  medical  devices.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  3029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jose  Zunlga-JaramlUo.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.J.  Res.  185.  A  Joint  resolution  expressing 
a  proposal  by  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  securing  the  safe  return  of  Amer- 
ican and  allied  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ac- 
celerated withdrawal  of  all  American  mili- 
tary personel  from  South  Vietnam.  Referred, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3028.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 


Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

MXDICAI.    DKVICX    SATETT    ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Bkall  and  Schwhktie  a  biU,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  medical  devices,  entitled  the  "Medical 
Device  Safety  Act." 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  safety  standards  for  medical 
devices,  and  would  require  unreasonably 
hazardous  medical  devices  used  in  life- 
threatening  situations  to  undergo  a  sci- 
entific review  by  the  Department  for 
safety  and  efficacy  prior  to  their  intro- 
duction into  commerce. 

Tlie   scientific  review  section  of   the 
bill  Is  more  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
premarket  clearance  provision.  It  is  the 
most  dramatic  portion  of  the  bill  and  is 
intended  to  assure  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  devices  used  in  life- threatening  situ- 
ations. Classes  of  devices  that  may  be 
expected  to  require  scientific  review  are 
cardiovascular  implants,  other  Implants 
composed  of  new  materials,  applications 
of  new  forms  of  energy  to  the  body— for 
example,    lasers — and   new    designs   for 
machines    which    substitute    for   major 
bodily    functions — for    example,    heart- 
lung  machines.   When   the  design  and 
construction  of  any  device  or  class  of 
devices  subject  to  scientific  review  reach 
the  point  where  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  the  device  or  class  may  be  assured  un- 
der appropriate  standards,  such  stand- 
ards will  be  promulgated  under  the  bill's 
standard -setting  authority,  and  the  sci- 
entific review  requirement  will  be  ended. 
Two  examples  of  devices  which  would 
be    subject    to    appropriate    standards 
are   certain   types   of   pacemalcers   and 
catheters. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bUl,  a  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  a  summary  of  the  key  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
legislation  affects  medical  device  safety 
and  effectiveness,  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  it  is 
appropriately  subject  to  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  ranking  Republican 
member.  However,  I  understaiul  the 
Commerce  Committee  is  presently  con- 
sidering generic  product  safety  legislation 
and  the  question  whether  the  authority 
for  evaluating  product  safety  should  be 
vested  in  an  independent  agency  or  in  the 
Deixirtment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  is  how  it  is  done  under 
this  bni.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
when  this  legislation  is  considered  by 
our  committee,  we  shall  consult  with  the 
Commerce  Committee  tn  view  of  their 
Interest  In  ttie  subject. 

Alttaooi^  the  purpose  of  this  lestsla- 
tion  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  reg- 
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ulatory  program  for  medical  devices  In 
order  to  protect  consumers  from  their 
potential  hazards,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  legislation  as  presently  written  is  too 
limited  In  regard  to  its  standard-setting 
authority  for  medical  devices.  The  bill 
contains  a  limitation  that  there  be  un- 
reasonable risk  of  illness  or  injury.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  when  we  deal 
with  the  protection  of  consumers'  health 
we  should  not  provide  authority  to  deal 
with  all  risks,  not  merely  unreasonable 
risks  caused  by  medical  devices. 

Also.  I  am  concerned  that  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  various  scientiflc  advisory 
committees  there  is  no  explicit  provision 
for  consiuner  representation  on  such 
committees,  nor  Is  there  any  provision 
which  would  assure  the  public  that  the 
scientiflc  advocates  for  a  particular  med- 
ical device  would  not  be  among  the  sci- 
entific members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee passing  upon  its  safety  and  effective- 
ness. 

On  another  point  I  believe  all  of  us  In 
Congress  have  a  deep  concern  that  there 
be  adequate  protection  and  humane 
treatment  of  animals.  Accordingly,  I  wish 
to  assure  all  animal  lovers  that  the  ex- 
emption provision  covering  animals  in 
this  legislation  will  be  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  committee  as  the  legislation  re- 
ceives further  consideration. 

There  Is  also  a  provision  in  the  legis- 
lation exempting  "reports  on  the  investi- 
gational use  of  devices."  Although  I 
share  the  concern  that  there  be  ade- 
quate protection  of  trade  secrets,  I  am 
equally  concerned  that  all  Information 
which  involves  the  public  interest  be 
available  for  public  scrutiny.  This  section 
of  the  legislation  shall  also  be  subject  to 
careful  review  by  the  committee. 

Finally,  the  legislation  does  not  provide 
funding  authorizations  for  the  activities 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  legisla- 
tion and  would,  therefore,  rely  upon  the 
general  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  funding  authorities. 
I  am  concerned  that  if  we  are  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  public,  we  should  re- 
quire specific  fimding  authorizations  in 
this  bill.  This  will  also  be  subject  to  care- 
ful review  by  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExHiBrr  I 
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a.  3028 
A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  medical  devices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medical  Device 
Safety  Act". 

TITLE  I— AtrrHORITT  TO  ESTABUSH 
STANDARDS 
SBC.  101.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Pood 
Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  (21  U.S.C.,  ch  9' 
subch.  VI)  u  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STANDAKOS    FOB    lOBJlCAl,    DKVICXS 

"Authority  To  Set  Standards 
"Sec.  613.  (a)(1)  Whenever  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  such  action  U  neces- 
sary to  reduce  or  eliminate  unroMonable  risk 
of  Illness  or  injury  aasodatwl  with  exposure 
to  or  use  of  a  device  (Including  the  need  for 


uniformity  and  compaUbUlty  with  systems 
or  environments  In  which  It  Is  intended  to 
be  used)  and  there  are  no  other  more  prac- 
ticable means  to  protect  the  public  from 
such  risk,  he  may  by  order  Issued  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
promulgate  for  any  device,  or  type  or  class 
of  device,  a  standard  relating  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  the  composition,  the 
construction,  the  properties,  the  tinlform 
Identification,  or  the  performance  of  such 
device.  Such  standard  may  Include  provisions 
for  the  testing  of  the  device  and  the  meas- 
urement of  its  characteristics,  and  may  re- 
quire the  use  and  prescribe  the  form  and 
content  of  Instructions  or  warnings  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  Installation,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  use  of  the  device. 

■■(2)  A  standard  shall,  where  feasible,  per- 
tain to  the  safety  performance  character- 
istics of  a  device,  except  that  it  may  apply 
to  the  composition,  design,  contructlon  fin- 
ish, or  packaging  of  the  device  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof  if  the  Secretary  determines 
such  application  to  be  In  the  public  Interest 
Without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  standard  may  require 
that  the  device  or  any  component  thereof  be 
marked,  tagged,  or  accompanied  by  clear  and 
adequate  warnings  or  Instructions  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  protection  of  health 
or  safety. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  all 
standards  promulgated  under  thU  section 
in  order  to  reflect  changes  In  the  state  of 
the  art  of  the  development  of  devices  and  In 
applicable  medical,  sclentinc.  and  other 
technological  data. 

"Consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies 
and  interested  groups;  use  of  other  Federal 
agencies 

'•(b)(1)    Prior  to  (A)  Initiating  a  proceed- 
ing under  subsection    (c)    to  promulgate   a 
standard  under  this  secton,    (B)    initiating 
the  development  of  a  proposed  standard  un- 
der subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  or  (C)  the 
taking  of  any  action  under  subsection    (g) 
of  thU  section,   the  Secretary  shall   to   the 
maximum  practicable  extent   consult   with 
and    give    appropriate    weight    to    relevant 
standards  published  by.  other  Federal  agen- 
cies  concerned   with   standard    setting   and 
other    nationally    or    internationally    recog- 
nized standard-setting  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. In  considering  proposals  for  the  de- 
velopment of  standards,  the  Secretary  may 
also  invite  appropriate  participation,  through 
Joint    or    other    conferences,    workshops,    or 
other  means,  by  informed  persons  represent- 
ative of  scientiflc,  professional.  Industry    or 
consumer  organizations  which  In  his  Judg- 
ment  can   nuike   a  significant   contribution 
to  such  development. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  to  the 
maximum  practicable  extent  the  personnel, 
facilities,  and  other  technical  support  avail- 
able in  other  Federal  agencies. 

"Initiation  of  proceeding  for  standards 

development  by  Interested  parties 

"(c)  A  proceeding  to  promulgate  a  stand- 
ard under  this  section  shall  be  inltuted  by 
the  Secretary  by  publication  of  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shall  advise  of 
the  opportunity  for  comment  on  the  need 
to  Intlate  such  proceeding  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  description  or  other  designation  of 
the  device  (or  type  or  class  of  device)  to 
which  the  proceeding  relates; 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  risk  or  risks  in- 
tended to  be  controlled; 

"(3)  a  Btunmary  of  the  data  on  which  the 
Secretary  baa  found  a  need  for  Initiation  of 
the  proceeding: 

"(*)  identification  of  any  existing  stand- 
ard (U  known  to  the  Secretary)  which  may 
be  rdevant  to  the  proceedmg;  and 


"(6)  an  Invitation  to  any  person,  includ- 
ing any  Federal  agency,  which  has  developed 
or  U  willing  to  develop  a  proposed  standard 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  notice,  (A)  such  a 
standard;  or  (B)  an  offer  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed standard  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, 

"USB      OF      EXISTING      STANDARDS 

"(d)  If  the  Secretarj-  (1)  finds  that  ihere 
exlsu  a  standard  which  has  been  published 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  other  qualified 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution.  (2)  has 
made  reference  to  such  standard  (unless  It 
is  a  standard  submitted  under  subsection  (c) 
(5))  in  his  notice  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(4),  and  (3)  determines  that  such  stand- 
ard may  be  substantially  acceptable  to  him 
as  a  device  standard,  then  he  may,  in  Ueu  of 
accepting  an  offer  under  this  section,  publish 
such  standard  as  a  proposed  device  standard 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (g). 


"ACCEPTANCE   OF   OPFE&S   TO   DIWEIOP 
STANOAaOS 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
subsection  (d  ) .  the  SecreUry  shall  accept  one 
or  more  offers  to  develop  a  proposed  stand- 
ard pursuant  to  the  Invitation  prescribed  by 
subsection  (c)  (5)  If  he  determines  that  (A) 
the  offeror  Is  technically  competent  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  the  development  of  an 
appropriate  standard  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  (B)  the  offeror  has  the 
capacity  to  comply  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  whose  offer  U  accepted,  and  a 
summary  of  the  terms  of  such  offer  as 
accepted. 

"(3)  Upon  an  offeror's  application  therefor 
prior  to  the  acceptance  of  hu  offer  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  agree  to  con- 
tribute to  the  offeror's  cost  in  developing  a 
proposed  standard,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  contribution  Is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  a  more  satisfactory  standard  than 
would  be  developed  without  such  contribu- 
tion, and  that  the  offeror  is  financially  re- 
sponsible. Regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall 
set  forth  the  items  of  cost  in  which  he  may 
participate,  except  that  such  items  may  not 
include  construction  (except  minor  remodel- 
ing) ,  or  the  acquisition  of  land  or  buUdlngs. 
"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  development  of  proposed 
standards  under  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (f),  which  regulations  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered rules  of  agency  organization,  proce- 
dure, or  practice  for  purposes  of  section  663 
of  title  6  of  the  Urtlted  States  Code.  Such 
regulations  shall  Include  requirement*— 

"(A)  that  standards  recommended  for  pro- 
mulgation be  supported  by  teet  data  or  such 
other  documenu  or  materials  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  be  developed, 
and  be  suitable  for  promulgation  under  sub- 
section (g); 

"  (B)  that  standards  recommended  for  pro- 
mulgation contain  such  test  methods  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  measurement  of  com- 
pliance with  such  standards: 

"(C)  for  opportunity  by  interested  per- 
sons to  participate  in  the  development  of 
such  standards; 

"(D)  for  the  maintenance  of  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  In  such  ragiUa- 
tlons  to  disclose  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  recommended  for  pro- 
mulgation, the  comments  and  othsr  informa- 
tion submitted  by  any  p«non  In  oonnection 
with  such  development,  Indtidlng  ooounenta 
and  information  with  raspeet  to  ths  n«*d  for 
such  rwxMnmended  •UuMhurda,  and  waxSh  other 
matters  ••  may  b«  rticrant  to  th«  avalnaUon 
of  such  reoommended  Btandanls;  and 

"(E)  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Oomptrol- 
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ler  Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papera,  and 
records,  relevant  to  the  expenditure  of  any 
contribution  of  the  Secretary,  under  para- 
graph (3). 
"Development  of  Standards  by  the  Secretary 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  has  published  a  notice 
as  provided  by  subsection   (c),  and — 

"  ( 1 )  no  person  accepts  the  invitation  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (c)  (5); 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  accepted  neither  an 
existing  standard  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  nor  an  offer  to  develop  a  proposed  stand- 
ard pursuant  to  subsection  (e);  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  accepted  an  offer 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  but  determines 
that  the  offeror  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  standard 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  offer  or  the 
standard  which  has  lieen  developed  is  not 
satisfactory; 

then  the  Secretary  may  proceed  to  develop  a 
proposed  standard  pursuant  to  procedures 
prescribed  by  subsection  (g) . 

"Procedure   for   Promulgation,    Amendment, 
or   Revocation   of   Standards 

"(g)(1)(A)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  initiation  of  a  proceeding  to  promulgate 
a  standard,  and  after  review  of  any  proposal 
submitted  under  subsection  (e) ,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
either  a  proposal  to  promulgate  a  standard 
applicable  to  the  device  (or  type  or  class  of 
device)  subject  to  the  proceeding,  or  a  notice 
that  the  proceeding  is  terminated.  The  pro- 
posal to  promulgate  a  standard  shall  set 
forth  the  standard,  the  manner  in  which 
Interested  persons  may  examine  data  and 
other  information  on  which  the  standsird  is 
based,  and  the  period  within  which  inter- 
ested persons  may  present  their  comments  on 
the  standard  (including  the  need  therefor) 
orally  or  in  writing. 

"(B)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  pub- 
lication of  a  proposal  to  promulgate  a  stand- 
ard, the  Secretary  shall,  by  order  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  act  upon  the  pro- 
posed standard  or  terminate  the  proceeding. 
The  order  shall  set  forth  the  standard,  if 
any,  the  reasons  for  the  Secretary's  action 
(including  reasons  for  the  promulgation  of 
a  standard  materially  different  than  that 
set  forth  in  the  proposal  or  for  his  failure  to 
promulgate  any  standard) ,  and  the  date  or 
dates  upon  which  the  standard,  or  portions 
thereof,  will  become  effective.  Such  date  or 
dates  shall  be  established  so  as  to  minimize, 
consistent  with  the  public  health  and  safety, 
economic  loss  to,  and  disruption  or  disloca- 
tion of,  domestic  and  International  trade. 

"(C)  (1)  Prior  to  his  issuance  of  an  order 
to  promulgate  a  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider — 

"(I)  the  degree  of  risk  of  Illness  or  Injury 
associated  with  those  aspects  of  the  devices 
subject  to  the  order; 

"(II)  the  approximate  number  of  devices, 
or  types  or  classes  thereof,  subject  to  the 
order; 

"(III)  the  need  of  the  public  for  the  de- 
vices subject  to  the  order,  and  the  probable 
effect  of  the  order  upon  the  utUlty,  cost  or 
availabuity  of  the  devices  to  meet  that  need; 

"(^)  means  of  achieving  the  objective  of 
the  order  with  a  minimal  disruption  or  dis- 
location of  competition  and  of  reasonable 
manufacturing  and  other  commercial  nrac- 
tlces;  and 

"(V)  dau  and  comments  submitted  in  the 
course   of    any    proceeding    inlUated    under 
suosection  (c)  relevant  to  such  order. 
Such  order  shaU   Include  appropriate  flnd- 
ings  With  respect  to  the  matters  set  forth 

^*'^».'^J.^>  through  (V)  and  such  stand- 
Md  shaU  be  based  on  stich  lir^t-r^ 

"(")  The  SeorsUry  shaU  Indode  In  the 
order  promulgating  a  standard  su<ai  addi- 


tional findings  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  support  the  judgment  required 
by  subsection   (a)(1). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  any  stand- 
ard, in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  no  longer  exists  a  need  therefor 
or  that  such  standard  (or  part  thereof)  is 
no  longer  in  the  public  interest.  Such  revoca- 
tion shall  be  published  as  a  proposal  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  set  forth  such 
standard  or  portion  thereof  to  be  revoked,  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  his  determina- 
tion that  there  no  longer  be  a  need  therefor 
or  that  such  standard  (or  any  part  thereof) 
may  no  longer  be  in  the  public  Interest,  the 
manner  in  which  Interested  persons  may  ex- 
amine data  and  other  information  relevant 
to  the  Secretary's  determination,  and  the 
period  within  which  any  interested  person 
may  present  his  views,  orally  or  In  writing, 
with  respect  to  such  revocation.  As  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
by  order  act  upon  such  proposal  and  shall 
publish  such  order  In  the  Federal  Register. 
The  order  shall  include  the  reasons  for  the 
Secretary's  action  and  the  date  or  dates  upon 
which  such  revocation  shall  become  effective. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  ma;  propose  an  amend- 
ment of  a  standarc*  by  publishing  such  pro- 
posal in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  proposal 
shall  be  subject  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  and  to  subsection  (h). 

"(4)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  section  653 
of  tlOe  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall 
govern  proceedings  under  this  section  to 
promulgate,  amend,  or  revoke  a  standard. 
An  order  promulgating,  amending,  or  revok- 
ing a  standard  shall,  upon  Its  publication 
and  without  regard  to  Its  effective  date,  be  a 
final  order  for  piirposes  of  chapter  7  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Judicial  review  of 
such  final  order  shall  not  be  denied  upon 
the  ground  that  the  petitioner  has  failed  to 
seek  the  referral  of  any  proposal  to  an  ad- 
visory comnuttee  under  subsection   (h>. 

"Referral   to   Independent   Advisory 
Committee 

"(h)(1)  A  proposal  under  subsection  (g) 
may  be  referred  to  an  advisory  committee  of 
experts  for  a  report  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  any  matter  involved  In  such 
proposal  which  requires  the  exercise  of  scien- 
tific Judgment.  The  Secretary  may  so  refer 
such  proposal  prior  to  or  after  its  publica- 
tion under  such  subsection,  and  shall  so 
refer  it  after  its  publication  upon  a  request, 
within  the  time  q>ecified  in  the  proposal,  of 
any  Interested  person  (unless  the  Secretary 
finds  the  request  to  be  without  good  cause) . 

For  the  purpose  of  any  such  referral,  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  such  an  advisory  com- 
mittee (which  may  be  a  standing  advisory 
scientiflc  review  panel  established  under  sec- 
tion 614(b))  and  shaU  refer  to  it,  together 
with  all  the  data  before  him,  the  matter  so 
Involved  for  study,  and  for  a  report  and 
recommendations. 

The  provisions  of  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences of  section  706(b)  (6)  (C)  (11)  shall 
apply  to  such  report  and  recommendations. 
A  person  who  has  requested  the  referral  of 
a  matter  to  an  advisory  committee  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  as  weU  as  representatives 
of  the  Department.  shaU  have  the  right  to 
consult  with  such  advisory  committee,  and 
such  adviscvy  committee  is  authorized  to 
consult  with  any  person,  in  coxmection  vrlth 
the  matter  referred  to  It. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  as  mem- 
bers of  any  such  committee  persons  qualified 
In  the  subject  matter  to  be  referred  to  the 
committee  and  of  appropriately  diversified 
professional  background.  Iifemt>er8  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  who  are  not  in  the  regular 
full-time  employ  at  the  United  States,  while 
attending  ocMifarenoas  or  meetlncs  of  their 
committee  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  shaU  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by 


the  Secretary  but  not  at  rates  exceeding  the 
dally  equivalent  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  for  each  day  so  engaged,  in- 
cluding travel  time;  and  whUe  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the 
committee  with  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
and  shaU  by  regulation  prescribe  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  by  the  committee. 

"(3)  If  such  a  matter  is  referred  to  an 
expert  advisory  committee  upon  request  of 
an  interested  person,  the  Secretary  may, 
pursuant  to  regulations  designed  so  as  not 
to  discourage  any  such  referrals  which  are 
in  the  public  Interest,  require  such  person 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment arising  by  reason  of  such  referral.  Such 
payments,  including  advance  deposits  to 
cover  such  payments,  shaU  be  available  until 
expended  for  paying  (directly  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  of  the  applicable  currently 
available  appropriations)  such  costs  and  for 
refunds  in  accordance  with  such  regulations. 
"Testing  or  Manufacture  of  Devices  to 
Assure  Compliance  With  Standards 
"(1)(1)  Every  manufacturer  of  a  device 
subject  to  a  standard  under  this  section 
shall  assure  the  Secretary,  at  such  times  and 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  that  tesUng 
methods  prescribed  by  the  standard  show 
the  device  to  comply  therewith,  or  that  the 
device  has  been  manufactured  under  a  pro- 
gram of  quality  control  which  is  in  accord 
with  current  good  manufacturing  practice 
(aa  may  be  determined  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary)  designed  to  assure  such  compU- 
ance. 

"(2)  To  assure  that  devices  conform  to 
standards  \mder  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  and  evaluate  on  a  continuing 
basis  testing  and  other  quality  control  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  manufacturers  of  de- 
vices subject  to  such  standards. 

"Exeo^jtion 
"(J)  TTjIs  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
device  intended  solely  (1)  for  use  In  the  di- 
agnosis, cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  in  animals  other  than 
man  or  (2)  to  affect  the  structure  or  any 
function  of  the  body  of  such  animals." 

COKTORMING    AMKNDMENTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  501  of  such  Act  (21 
VS.C.  351)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(e)  If  It  Is.  or  purports  to  be  or  la  rep- 
resented as.  a  device  with  respect  to  which, 
or  with  respect  to  any  component,  part,  or 
accessory  of  which,  there  has  been  protnul- 
gated  a  standard  under  section  513,  unless 
such  device,  or  such  component,  part,  or  ac- 
cessory. Is  in  all  respects  in  conformity  with 
such  standard." 

(b)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  352) 
is  amended  by  a^rfing  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(q)  If  it  is  a  device  subject  to  a  standattl 
promulgated  under  section  613,  unless  (1) 
Its  labeling  bears  such  Instructions  and 
warnings  as  may  be  prescribed  in  such  stand- 
ard; and  (2)  It  compiles  with  the  require- 
ments ctf  section  513(1)  (1)." 

TITLE  II— SC'IKWITFIC  REVIEW  OF 
CERTAIN  UEDICAL  DEVICES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  601  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  102(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  If  (1)  It  Is  a  device,  and  (2)  srch 
device,  or  any  component,  part,  or  accessory 
thereof.  Is  deemed  naoafe  or  ineffective  with- 
in the  maanlwg  o<  aeetton  614  with  respect  to 
Its  use  or  Intended  ust." 
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(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by 
thla  Act,  la  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"sciENTinc  axvmr  or  czxtain  mkdical 

DKV1CX8 

"When  Scientific  Review  Is  Required 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  declare 
that  a  device  (or  type  or  class  of  device)  shall 
be  subject  to  scientific  review  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  particular  use  or  in- 
tended use  therefore  it,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  panel  or  panels  specified 
in  subsection  (b),  he  finds  that  the  device 
( or  type  or  class  of  device)  Is  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  In  life-threatening  situations, 
that  the  composition,  construction,  or 
properties  of  the  device  (or  type  or  class  of 
device)  Is  such  that.  In  relation  to  that  use 
or  Intended  use,  the  device  (or  type  or  class 
of  device)  may  present  an  unreasonable 
hazard,  that  scientific  review  may  materially 
reduce  this  hazard,  and  that  no  more  prac- 
ticable means  to  reduce  this  hazard  are 
available  to  the  Secretary.  The  declaration 
shall  be  by  regulation  (which  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Secretary)  which  shall  set 
forth  and  be  based  upton  the  findings  pre- 
scribed by  the  preceding  sentence  and  find- 
ings as  described  in  clauses  (I),  (n),  (HI), 
and  (IV)  of  section  613(g)  (1)  (C)  (1) .  A 
device  (or  type  or  class  of  device)  'declared 
to  be  subject  to  scientific  review  shall  be 
deemed  unsafe  or  ineffective  for  the  purpose 
of  the  application  of  section  501(f)  unless 
either — 

"(1)  there  is  in  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  with  respect  to  such  device  under 
this  section, 

"(2)  such  device  Is  exempted  by  or  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (k)  of  this  section,  or 

"(3)  such  device  is  Intended  solely  (A)  for 
use  In  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treat- 
ment, or  prevention  of  disease  In  animals 
other  than  man  or  (B)  to  affect  the  struc- 
ture or  any  function  of  the  body  of  such 
animals. 
"Standing  Advisory  Scientific  Review  Panels 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  reviewing  ap- 
plications filed  under  subeectlon  (c),  and  of 
reviewing  plans  and  protocols  submitted 
under  subsection  (k)  (4).  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  one  or  more  standing  advisory 
scientific  panels  composed  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Such  members  shall 
consist  of  experts  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  devices  in  the  category  or  class 
of  devices  to  be  referred  to  such  a  panel,  in- 
cluding appropriate  experts  f  rooi  one  or  more 
of  the  physical  or  biological  sciences  and  of 
the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
engineering.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  designate  one  of  the  members  of  each 
panel  to  serve  as  chairman  thereof. 

"(3)  Members  of  any  standing  advisory 
scientific  panel  established  under  this  sub- 
section, while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings of  their  panels  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  at  rates  exceeding 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  OS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule.  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  reg\ilar 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703(b) 
of  title  S  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons in  the  OoTemment  service  employed 
intermittently.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
the  committee  with  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ance. The  members  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law  regarding  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  employees 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Application  for  Scientific  Review 
"(c)(1)   Sdentlflo  review  of  a  device  (or 
type  or  class  of  device)  which  has  been  de- 


clared subject  to  such  review  in  accordance 
with  subeectlon  (a)  may  be  obtained  by 
filing  with  the  Secretary  an  application  for 
his  determination  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  device.  The  ^>pllcation  shall  con- 
tain (A)  full  reports  of  all  information,  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  available  to  the  appli- 
cant, concerning  investigations  which  have 
been  made  to  show  whether  or  not  such 
device  is  safe  and  effective  for  use;  (B)  a 
full  statement  of  the  composition,  proper- 
ties, and  construction,  and  of  the  principle 
or  principles  of  operation,  of  such  device; 
(C)  a  full  description  of  the  methods  used 
in,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for, 
the  manufacture,  processing,  and,  when  rele- 
vant, packing  and  installation  of  such  de- 
vice; (D)  an  Identifying  reference  to  any 
standard,  applicable  to  such  device,  which 
is  In  effect  pursuant  to  section  513,  and  ade- 
quate Infonnatlon  to  show  that  such  device 
fully  meets  such  standard;  (E)  such  samples 
of  such  device  and  of  the  articles  used  as 
components  thereof  as  the  Secretary  may 
require;  (P)  specimens  of  the  labeling  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  such  device;  and  (O) 
such  other  Information,  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  application,  as  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  advice  of  the  appropriate  panel 
or  panels  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b) ,  may  require. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  meet- 
ing the  requirements  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  shall  refer  such  applica- 
tion to  the  appropriate  panel  or  panels  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subeectlon  (b))  for 
study  and  for  submission  (within  such  peri- 
od. If  any,  he  may  establish)  of  a  report 
and  recommendations,  together  with  all  un- 
derlying data  and  the  reasons  or  basis  for 
the  recommendations.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 706(d)  (2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  material  so  submitted. 

"Consideration  of  and  Initial 
Action  on  Application 

"(d)  As  promptly  as  possible,  but  in  no 
ev^nt  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  an  application  un- 
der subsection  (c).  unless  an  additional  peri- 
od Is  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
applicant,  the  Secretary,  after  considering 
the  report  and  recommendations  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection,  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  approve  the  application  If  he  finds 
that  none  of  the  grounds  for  denying  approv- 
al specified  In  subsection    (e)    applies, 

"(2)  advise  the  applicant  that  the  appli- 
cation Is  not  in  approvable  form;  and  Inform 
the  applicant.  Insofar  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  practicable,  of  the  measures  re- 
quired to  place  such  application  in  approv- 
able form  (which  measures  may  include 
further  research  by  the  ^plicant  in  accord- 
ance with  one  or  more  protocols  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary) ;  or 

"(3)  deny  approval  of  the  application  if 
he  finds  (and  sets  forth  the  basis  of  such 
finding  as  part  of  or  accompanying  such 
denial)  that  one  or  more  grounds  for  denial 
specified  in  subsection  (e)   apiHles. 

"Bases  for  Approval  or  Disapproval;  Oppor- 
tunity for  Review 

"(e)(1)  If,  upon  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation submitted  to  the  Secretary  as 
part  of  the  application  and  any  other  in- 
formation before  him  with  respect  to  such 
device,  the  Secretary  finds,  after  opportunity 
to  the  applicant  for  the  review  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (4) ,  that — 

"(A)  such  device  is  not  shown  to  be  safe 
for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  In  the  proposed 
labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  the  methods  used  in.  and  the  fa- 
cilities and  controls  used  for.  the  manu- 
facture, processing,  and  packing  and  installa- 
tion of  such  device  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  section  601(g) ; 

"(C)  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  scien- 
tific evidence  that  the  device  will  have  the 


effect  it  purports  or  Is  represented  to  have 
under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  in  the  proposed 
labeling  thereof; 

"(D)  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  ma- 
terial facts,  such  labeling  Is  false  or  mislead- 
ing In  any  particular;  or 

"(E)  sue  1  device  Is  not  shown  to  con- 
form In  all  respects  to  an  applicable  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  section  513  and  in 
effect; 

he  shall  issue  an  order  denying  approval  of 
the  application  and  stating  the  findings  up- 
on which  the  order  Is  based.  In  determining 
if  a  device  Is  shown  to  be  safe  for  purposes 
of  this  piaragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  weigh 
any  benefit  to  the  public  health  probably 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  device  against 
any  hazaird  to  the  public  health  probably 
resulting  from  such  use. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (f ) .  the  term  'adequate  scientific  evi- 
dence' means  evidence  consisting  of  sufficient 
well-controlled  Investigations.  Including 
clinical  Investigations  where  appropriate,  by 
exi>erts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
device  involved,  on  the  basis  of  which  It  could 
fairly  and  responsibly  be  concluded  by  such 
experts  that  the  device  will  have  the  effect 
It  purports  or  Is  represented  to  have  under 
the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  In  the  labeling  or  pro- 
posed labeling  thereof. 

"  (3)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
a  device  is  Intended  for  use  by  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  other  person  licensed  or  other- 
wise specially  qualified  therefor,  its  safety 
and  effectiveness  shall  be  determined  In  the 
light  of  such  Intended  use. 

"(4)  (A)  An  applicant  whose  application 
has  been  denied  approval  (either  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3) ,  or  in  consequence  of  the  Sec- 
retary's finding  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 
of  subsection  (d) )  may.  by  petition  filed  on 
or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
upon  which  he  receives  notice  of  such  denial, 
obtain  review  thereof  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (1) .  The  Secretary  shall  consider  and 
give  appropriate  weight  to  the  rep»ort  and 
recommendations  received  from  the  advisory 
committee  conducting  such  review  under 
such  subsection. 

"(B)  In  lieu  of  the  review  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (A),  such  applicant  may,  for  good 
cause  shown  by  such  petition,  obtain  a  hear- 
ing In  accordance  with  section  554  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"Withdrawal  of  Approval 
"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  obtain- 
ing, where  appropriate,  advice  on  scientific 
matters  from  a  panel  or  panels  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  and  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  an  application  with  respect  to  a 
device  under  this  section  if  the  Secretary 
finds — 

"(A)(1)  that  clinical  or  other  experience, 
tests,  or  other  scientific  data  show  that  such 
device  Is  unsafe  for  use  under  the  conditions 
of  use  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  application 
was  approved;  or  (11)  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
of  clinical  experience,  not  Included  In  or  ac- 
companying such  application  and  not  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  until  after  the  implica- 
tion was  approved,  or  of  tests  by  new  meth- 
ods or  by  methods  not  reasonably  applicable 
when  the  ^plication  was  approved,  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  available  to 
the  Secretary  when  the  application  was  ap- 
proved, that  such  device  Is  not  shown  to  be 
safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  of  use  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  application  was  ap- 
proved; 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  new  Infonnatlon 
before  m™  with  respect  to  such  device, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  him  when  the  appUeatloa  was  ap- 
proved, that   there  U   a  lack  of  adequate 
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scientific  evidence  tbat  the  device  will  have 
the  effect  It  purports  or  Is  represented  to  have 
under  the  conditions  of  uee  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended,   or   suggested    In    the    labeling 

thereof; 

"(C)  that  the  application  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  contains  or  was  accompanied 
by  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact; 

"(D)  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  maintaining  records,  or 
has  repeatedly  or  deliberately  failed  to  main- 
tain records  or  to  make  reports,  required  by 
an  applicable  regulation  or  order  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  61S,  or  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  refused  to  permit  access  to,  or 
copying  or  verification  of,  such  records  as 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion: 

"(E)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him.  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  the  methods  used  in,  or  the 
fscllltles  and  controls  used  for,  the  manu- 
facture, processing,  packing,  or  installation 
of  such  device  do  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  501  (g)  and  were  not  brought 
into  conformity  with  such  requirements 
within  a  reasoiuible  time  after  receipt  of 
written  notice  from  the  Secretary:   or 

"(P)  on  the  basis  of  new  information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the 
evidence  before  him  when  the  application 
was  approved,  that  the  labeling  of  such  de- 
vice, based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  mate- 
rial facts.  Is  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular and  was  not  corrected  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  receipt  of  written  notice 
from  the  Secretary;  or 

"(G)  on  the  basis  of  new  information  be- 
fore him.  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  such  device  Is  not  shown  to 
conform  In  all  respects  to  an  applicable 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
613. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  (or  In  his  absence 
the  officer  acting  as  Secretary)  finds  that  an 
Imminent  health  or  safety  hazard  is  in- 
volved, he  may  by  order  suspend  the  ap- 
proval of  such  application  immediately  and 
give  the  applicant  prompt  notice  of  his  ac- 
tion and  afford  the  applicant  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  expedited  hearing  under  this 
subsection.  Such  authority  to  suspend  the 
approval  of  an  application  may  not  be  dele- 
gated. 

"(3)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  the  findings  upon  which  it  is  based. 
■Authority  to  Revoke  Adverse  Orders 
(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
facts  so  require,  he  shall  revoke  an  order 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  denying,  with- 
drawing, or  suspending  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication or  reinstate  such  approval  as  may 
be  appropriate.  ' 

"Service  of  Secretary's  Orders 

•J*,***    Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 

^J^ffl^^"  **•  '^^  <^>  »^  P«"on  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 

fn^  f^*^.'*''  ^^*  secretary  or  (2)  by  mail- 
m.*.,  ^J""***""  "y  ««latered  mall  or  certified 
mall  addressed  to  the  applicant  at  his  last 
t^7°  •*'*^««  '^  the  n^rds  of  the  Sec"- 

"Referral  to  Independent  Advisory 
Committee 
''(1)(1)  A  person  who  has  filed  an  appU- 
cation  under  subwetlon  (c)  may  peUtlon  the 
secretary,  in  accordance  with  subpw^graph 
(A)  Of  subsecuon  (e)(4).  to  refer^uch  ap- 
Sfn^;.**  "^  Secretary's  action  thereon, 
^^^^T"^  oommlttee  of  experts  for  a  re- 
port and  recommendaUoos  with  rcM>ect  to 

^V^"*^  "'.^^  '°^*»''*»  ^^  ~- 
qulree  the  ezerclae  of  aclentlflo  Judgment. 

wy  t^  8ecr»t«T  abaU  appoint  an  advlaorT 
«»mmlttee  and  rtum  ref«  to  it.  to^t^ 
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with  all  the  data  before  him,  the  question 
so  involved  for  study  thereof  and  a  report 
and  recommendations  thereon.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  first  and  second  sentences  of 
section  70e(b)  (6)  (C)  (II)  shall  apply  to  such 
report  and  recommendations.  "Hie  i4>pUcant. 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment, shall  have  the  right  to  consult  with 
such  advisory  conunlttee,  and  such  advisory 
committee  is  authorized  to  consult  with  any 
person.  In  connection  with  the  question  re- 
ferred to  it. 

"(2)  Section  618(h)(2)  shall  apply  to  the 
appointment,  compensation,  staffing,  and 
procedure  of  any  such  advisory  committee. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  513(h)  shall 
also  apply  in  the  case  of  a  referral  to  an 
advisory  committee  under  this  subsection. 

"JUDICIAL    KEVIXW 

"(J)  The  applicant  may,  by  appeal  taken 
in  accordance  with  section  605(h),  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  a  final  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary denying  or  withdrawing  approval  of  an 
application  filed  under  subsecUon  (c)  of  this 
section.  Judicial  review  of  such  final  order 
shall  not  be  denied  upon  the  ground  that 
the  petitioner  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
the  review  or  hearing  provided  by  subeec- 
tlon (e)(4). 

"EXKICPTION    rOR    INVESTICATIONAI.    tJSK 

"(k)(l)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  encourage,  to  the  maximum  extent 
with  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  with  professional  ethics,  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  useftil  devices  and 
to  that  end  to  maintain  optimum  freedom 
for  individual  scientific  investigators  in  their 
pursut  of  that  objective. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection,  there  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirement  of  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section  any  device  which  is  intended  solely 
for  investigational  use  (in  a  hospital,  labora- 
tory, clinic,  or  other  appropriate  scientific 
environment)  by  an  expert  or  experts  quali- 
fied by  scientific  training  and  experience  to 
investigate  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
such  device. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  application  of  the  ex- 
emption referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  to  any 
device  which  is  intended  for  use  in  the  clin- 
ical tasting  thereof  upon  humans,  in  de- 
veloping data  required  to  support  an  appli- 
cation under  subsection  (c) . 

"(4)  Such  regulations  may  provide  for 
conditioning  the  exemption  In  the  case  of  a 
device  intended  for  such  use,  upon 

"(A)  the  submission,  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  Investiga- 
tion, of  an  outUne  of  the  plan  of  initial 
clinical  testing — 

"(I)  to  a  local  Institutional  review  com- 
mittee which  has  been  established  to  super- 
vise clinical  testing  in  the  facility  where  the 
Initial  clinical  testing  Is  to  be  conducted,  the 
c<Mnpoeltion  and  procedures  of  which  com- 
ply with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for 
review  and  approval  as  being  adequate  to 
justify  the  commencement  of  such  testing 
or 

"(U)  if  no  such  committee  exists  or  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  process  oT  review  by 
such  committee  Is  inadequate  or  that  pro- 
tecUon  of  health  and  safety  so  requires 
(whether  or  not  the  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  such  committee),  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  review  by  the  appropriate  panel  or 
panels  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
adequate  to  Justify  the  commencement  of 
such  testing: 

"(B)  prompt  notification  to  the  Secretary 
by  such  manufacturer  or  sponsor  (in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  prescribes)  of  ap- 
proval of  any  plan  pursuant  to  clause  (A) 

"(C)  the  submission,  by  the  manufacturer 
oT  the  derlce  or  the  sponsor  of  the  Inveetl* 


gatlon,  of  an  adequate  protocol  for  clinical 
testing  to  be  condticted  by  separate  grtnips 
of  Investigators  under  essentially  the  same 
protocol,  together  with  a  report  ox  prior  in- 
vestigations of  the  device  (including,  where 
appropriate,  tests  on  animals)  adequate  to 
Justify  the  proi>08ed  testing,  either  (1)  to  a 
local  institutional  review  committf«  for  re- 
view and  approval  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (A)  (1)  and  (B).  or  (11) 
to  the  Secretary  for  review  and  approval  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  ol  clause  (A) 
(U)  if  such  testing  involves  facilities  in 
which  no  such  committee  exists,  or  facili- 
ties served  by  more  than  one  local  institu- 
tional review  committee  If  such  committees 
are  unable  to  agree  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
submission; 

"(D)  the  obtaining,  by  the  manufacturer, 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  investiga- 
tion, if  the  device  is  to  be  distributed  to  in- 
vestigators for  testing,  of  a  signed  agreement 
from  each  of  such  investigators  that  humans 
upon  whom  the  device  is  to  be  used  will  be 
under  such  investigator's  personal  supervi- 
sion or  under  the  supervision  of  investiga- 
tors responsible  to  him; 

"(E)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  investiga- 
tion, of  data  (including  but  not  limited  to 
analytical  reporU  by  luvesUgators)  obtained 
as  a  result  of  such  investigational  use  of  the 
device,  as  the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him 
to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
the  device  In  the  event  of  the  filing  of  an 
application  pursuant  to  subsection  (c);  and 
"(P)  such  other  conditions  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 
Nothing  in  this  subeectlon  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  clinical  Investigator  to  sub- 
mit directly  to  the  Secretary  reports  on  the 
investigational  use  of  devices. 

"(5)  Such  regulations  shaU  condition  such 
exemption  upon  the  manufacturer  of  the  de- 
vice, or  the  sponsor  of  the  investigation,  re- 
quiring that  investigators  using  the  device 
certify  to  such  manufacturer  or  sponsor  that 
they— 

"(A)  will  Inform  Individuals  upon  whom 
such  device  or  any  controls  in  connection 
therewith  are  used,  or  the  representatives  of 
such  Individuals,  that  the  device  is  being 
used  for  Investigational  purposes,  and 

"(B)  will  obtain  the  consent  of  such  Indi- 
viduals or  representaUves,  except  where  such 
Investigators  deem  it  not  feasible  or,  in  their 
professional  Judgment,  contrary  to  the  best 
Interest  of  such  Individuals. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  device  Is  being  or  has  been  shipped  or 
delivered  tot  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  investigational  testing  upon  hu- 
mans, and  that  such  device  is  subject  to  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  and 
falls  to  meet  the  conditions  for  exemption 
therefrom  for  investigational  use,  he  shall 
notify  the  sponsor  of  his  determlnaUon  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  exemption  will 
not  thereafter  apply  with  re^>ect  to  such  in- 
vestigational use  until  such  failure  is 
corrected. 

"(7)  In  determining  whether  this  subsec- 
tion is  applicable  to  any  device  and,  if  so, 
whether  there  has  been  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  exemption,  or  upon  application 
for  reconsideration  of  any  such  determlna- 
Uon, the  Secretary  shall,  if  so  requested  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  Investigation,  or  may  on 
his  own  initiative,  obtain  the  advice  of  an 
appropriate  expert  or  experts  who  are  not 
otherwise,  except  as  consultants,  engaged  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act. 

"(1)(1)  If,  on  the  day  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  a  device  is  declared 
to  be  subject  to  scientific  review  under  this 
section,  the  device  was  in  use  In  the  diag- 
nosis, cure,  mitigation,  treatmwit,  or  preren- 
tl<m  of  disease  in  man,  or  for  the  purpoee  of 
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AffocUog  tbfb  atructiire  or  anj  function  of  tb« 
body  of  mux.  aMtton  fiOl(f)  ihaU  baoome  af- 
fsctlve  wttb  iMiMet  to  sucb  praexlatlns  um 
or  uses  of  such  dsTloe  on  tbs  closing  date 
(as  defined  In  pangnptx.  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section) or,  if  sooner,  on  the  efTectlve  dAt« 
of  sn  order  of  the  Becretsry  spprovlng  or 
denying  approval  of  an  application  with  re- 
spect to  such  use  of  the  device  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  I^u■  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'dosing  date'  means,  with  respect 
to  a  device,  the  first  day  of  the  thirty-first 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the 
month  in  which  the  dsvloe  U  declared  to  be 
subject  to  sdentiflc  review  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that.  If  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  it  would  not  involve  any  undue  risk 
to  the  public  health,  he  may  on  application 
or  on  his  own  Initiative  postpone  such  clos- 
ing date  with  reelect  to  any  particular  use  or 
uses  of  a  device  until  s\ich  later  date  (but 
not  beyond  the  cloee  of  the  stxUeth  month 
after  the  month  of  such  declaration)  as  he 
determines  is  necessary  to  permit  comple- 
tion, in  good  faith  and  as  soon  as  reaiaonably 
practicable,  of  the  scientific  investigations 
necessary  to  establish  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  svch  use  or  uses.  The  Secretary 
may  terminate  any  such  postponement  at 
any  time  if  be  finds  that  such  postpone- 
ment should  not  have  been  granted  or  that, 
by  reason  of  a  change  in  circumstances,  the 
basis  for  such  postponement  no  longer  exists 
or  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  requirement  of  the  Secretary  for  sub- 
mission of  progress  reports  or  with  other 
conditions  attached  by  him  to  such  post- 
ponement." 

PXORISITKO  ACTS 

Sac.  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  301 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or"  before  "512(J).  (1).  or  (m)",  and  (2) 
by  inserting  ".  614(k).  or  516(a)"  after  "512 
(J),  (l).or  (m)". 

(b)  Paragraph  (j)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "514,  516,"  im- 
mediately after  "612,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  secUon  301  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "or  device"  after 
the  word  "drug"  each  time  it  appears  there- 
in, and  (2)  by  strlftlBg  out  "506,"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "505  or  514,  as  the  case 
may  be,". 

TmjE  ni — NOTIFICATTON  OF  DEPBCTIVE 
DEVICES:  REPAIR  OR  REPLACEMENT 
Sbc.  301.  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  sections  101  and  201(b)  of  this  Act,  U 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"NonncATioN  or  dxfccts  in,  and  kkpaix  or 

BCPU^CEKENT     OT,     DEVICXS 

"S»c.  616.  (a)  (1)  Every  person  who  acquires 
Information  which  may  reascmably  be  under- 
stood to  show  that  a  device  produced,  assem- 
bled, or  imported  by  him  (A)  contains  a  de- 
feet  which  U  likely  to  create  a  substantial 
risk  to  the  health  or  safety  of  any  person, 
or  (B)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  an 
^>plieabl«  standard  protuulgated  pursuant  to 
section  613  falls  to  comply  with  such  stand- 
ard, shall  Immediately  notify  the  Secretary 
of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply  if  such 
device  has  left  the  place  of  manufacture  and 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  prodded  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  with  reason- 
able promptness  furnish  notification  of  such 
defect  or  failure  (C)  by  mall  to  any  pur- 
chaser not  for  sale  of  such  device  (where 
known  to  such  person),  and  (D)  by  mall  or 
oCher  more  expedltkyus  means  to  the  dealers 
or  dtstrlbutors  to  whom  such  device  was 
delivered. 

"(2)  The  notlfleatlOBS  required  by  para- 
gn4>h  (1)  of  tbla  subMctlon  shaU  contain 
a  dear  descilptkm  of  soeh  defect  or  failure 
to  comply,  an  eraltuitlon  of  the  hazard  re- 
lated thereto,  and  a  stat«nent  of  the  meas- 


ures to  be  taken  to  correct  such  defect  or 
faUtire. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe a  procedure  for  the  exemption  or  par- 
tial exemption  of  any  parson  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion (other  than  notification  to  the  Sec- 
retary) if  the  Secretary  finds,  upon  applica- 
tion of  such  person,  that  the  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  Is  not  such  as  to  create  a  signifi- 
cant risk  to  the  health  or  safety  of  any  per- 
son. 

"(4)  A  dealer  or  distributor  who  is  notified 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  a  defect  or  faUure 
of  a  device  shall  furnish  to  the  nutnufacturer 
or  Importer  from  whom  he  obtained  the  de- 
vice such  information  (at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  identify  and  locate  each  purchaser  not  for 
sale  of  the  device. 

"(b)  Every  person  required  to  fumuh  the 
notification  (other  than  to  the  Secretary) 
specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsectioD  (a) 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  re- 
quest a  copy  of  aU  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  or  dis- 
tributors of  such  person  or  to  purchasers  not 
for  sale  of  devices  of  such  person  regarding 
any  such  defect  in  such  device  or  any  such 
failure  to  comply  with  a  standard  applica- 
ble to  such  device.  The  Secretary  shall  dis- 
close to  the  public  so  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  such  c"m'n\inlrstlonH  or 
other  relevant  information  in  his  possession 
as  he  deems  will  assist  in  carrying  out  this 
Act,  but  he  sliall  not  disclose  any  informa- 
tion which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret. 

"(c)  If  any  device  contains  a  defect  which 
relates  to  the  safety  or  effectlvenesB  of  the 
device  or  fails  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
513,  and  the  notification  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  is  required  to  be 
furnished  on  account  of  such  defect  cr 
failure,  the  producer,  assembler,  or  importer 
erf  such  device  may  be  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary, without  charge,  to — 

"(1)  bring  such  device  Into  conformity 
with  such  standard  or  remedy  such  defect 
and  provide  reimbursement  for  any  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  inctirred  in 
connection  with  having  such  device  brought 
into  conformity  or  having  such  defect  rem- 
edied: or 

"(2)  replace  such  device  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  device  which  complies  with  each 
applicable  standard  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 513  and  which  has  no  defect  relating 
to  its  safety  or  effectiveness;  or 

"(3)  refund  the  purchase  price  of  such 
device  upon  tender  of  the  device  by  the 
owner,  less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  de- 
preciation, and  provide  reimbursement  for 
any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
cxirred  in  its  return. 

The  producer,  assembler,  or  impM-ter  shall 
take  the  action  required  under  this  sub- 
section In  such  manner,  and  with  respect  to 
such  persons,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

"(d)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  aoi  In  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law. 

"(e)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
individual  device  that  was  manufactured  be- 
fore the  date  o<  the  enactment  of  the  Medi- 
cal Devioe  Safety  Act." 


rmomanwD  acts 

Sxc.  303.  Section  301  of  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  202  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fcUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  (1)  The  fafiure  or  refusal  to  furnish 
any  notification  or  other  material  or  In- 
formaUon  as  required  by  section  015  or 
618(c);  or  (2)  the  fUlure  or  refusal  to  oom- 


ply  with  any  requirement  prescribed  under 
authority  of  aectton  515(c).' 

OOKTOSSflKO   AJMXIfnMXNT 

SBC.  303.  Section  60S(])  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  manner"  after 
"doeage". 

TTTLi  rV— REQUIREMENT  OP  OOOD 
MANTTPACTURINO  PRACTICE 

Sec.  401.  SecUon  601  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  (21  nJ3.C.  361),  as 
amended  by  sections  loa  and  201  of  this  Act, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragn^;>h: 

"(g)  If  It  Is  a  device  and  the  methods 
used  tn.  or  the  facilities  or  controls  used  for. 
Its  manufacture,  processing,  packing,  hold- 
ing, or  installation  do  not  conform  to,  or  ais 
not  operated  or  administered  in  confonnity 
with,  current  good  manufacturing  practice  as 
determined  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  section  701(a)  to  assure  that  such  de- 
vice is  safe." 

TITLE    V— RECORDS    AND    REPORTS:    IN- 
SPBCnON  AND  REGISTRATION  OP  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS;   OFFICIAL    NAMES 
Src.  501.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act    (21   UJS.C,  ch.  9, 
subch.  V)   is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sectloD' 

"KZCOROS    AND    SEFOKTS    ON    DEVICSS 

"Sec.  618.  (a)  (1)  Every  person  engaged  in 
manufsusturlng,  processing,  or  distributing, 
a  device  that  Is  subject  to  a  standard  pro- 
mulgated under  section  513,  or  with  respect 
to  which  there  Is  in  effect  an  approval  under 
section  514  of  an  application  filed  under  sub- 
section (c)  thereof,  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  and  make  sucli  reports  to 
the  Secretary,  of  data  relating  to  clinical  ex- 
perience and  other  data  or  information,  re- 
ceived or  otherwise  obtained  by  such  per- 
son with  respect  to  such  device,  and  bearing 
on  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  such  device, 
or  on  whether  such  device  may  t>e  adulterated 
or  nUsbranded,  as  the  Secretary  nuiy  by  gen- 
eral regulation,  or  by  special  regulation  or 
order  applicable  to  such  device,  require.  In 
prescribing  such  regulations  or  issuing  such 
orders  the  Secretary  shall  have  due  regard 
for  the  professional  ethics  of  the  medical 
profession  and  the  Interests  of  patients  and 
shall  provide,  wherever  he  deems  it  appropri- 
ate, for  the  examination,  upon  request,  by  the 
persons  to  whom  such  regulations  or  orders 
are  applicable,  of  similar  information  received 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Every  p>erson  required  xmder  this 
subsection  to  maintain  records,  and  every 
person  In  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall, 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  de- 
signated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
have  access  to  and  copy  and  verify  such 
records. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  devices  and 
who  manufacture  or  process  devices  solely 
for  use  In  the  course  of  their  professional 
praotioe; 

"(2)  persons  who  manufacture  or  prooass 
devices  solely  for  use  in  research  or  teach- 
ing and  not  tot  sale; 

"(3)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
exempt  from  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section upon  a  finding  that  such  application 
Is  not  neoaaaary  to  aooompUah  the  purpoaas 
of  this  SQhaaotion. 

"(c)  Kwry  paraon  engaged  In  laannfactur- 
ing  a  device  subject  to  this  Ae*  sludl  provide 
to  the  Oauatary  upon  bla  laquart  aoeb  tech- 
nical date  and  attaar  data  cr  Infafmatkm 
wtth  raapaet  to  aaoli  davlw  aa  saf  M  n»- 
sonatoiy  required  to  cairy 
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■aotlon  (a)  of  section  7M  of  audi  Mat  (21 
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TJ.S.C.  374)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
prescription  devices"  after  "prescription 
drugs"  both  times  it  appears. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  pre- 
scription drugs".  (2)  by  striking  out  "and 
antibiotic  drugs"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  "antibiotic  drugs,  and  devices",  (3) 
by  striking  out  "or  section  507(d)  or  (g)" 
snd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "section  507(d) , 
or  (g),  section  514(k),  or  section  516",  and 
(4)  by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "other 
drugs",  Inserting  "or  of  a  device  subject  to 
section  514"  after  "new  drug",  and  insert- 
ing "or  section  516"  after  "section  505(J)". 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sentence 
of  such  subsection  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occurs. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  prescrilie  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "ad- 
minister drugs":  and  by  inserting  ".  or  manu- 
facture or  process  devices,"  after  "process 
drugs." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  manufacture  or 
process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

KEGISTRATION  OF  DEVICE   KANXTTACnTRSaS; 
OmCIALS  NAKXS  Or  DEVICES 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  610  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  360)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  section  heading  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "AND  DEVICES"  after  "DRUGS". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  device  package"  after  "drug  pack- 
age": by  inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug":  and  by  inserting  "or  user"  after  "con- 
sumer". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  U  amended  (A)  by  in- 
serting ",  or  of  a  device  or  devices,"  after 
"drug  or  drugs",  and  (B)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "If  any  such 
establishment  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compound- 
ing, or  processing  of  any  device,  such  person 
shall  also  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (j)   of  this  section." 

(4)  SubsecUon  (c)  is  amended  (A)  by  in- 
serting ",  or  of  a  device  or  devices,"  after 
"drug  or  drugs",  and  (B)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "If  such  establishment 
is  engaged  In  the  manufacture,  preparation, 
propagation,  compounding,  or  processing  of 
any  device,  such  person  shall  also  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsecUon  (j)  of 
tills  section. 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Every  person  duly  registered  In 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  subsections  of 
this  section  shall  Immediately  register  with 
the  Secretary  any  additional  esUblishment 
which  he  owns  or  operates  in  any  State  and 
In  which  he  begins  the  manufacture,  prep- 
aration, propagation,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing of  a  drug  or  drugs,  or  of  a  device  or 
devices.  If  any  device  is  manufactured,  pre- 
pared, propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed In  such  additional  establishment,  such 
person  shall  also  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Every  person  who  is  registered  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  or  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  but  to  whom  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  or  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  did  not  apply  at 
the  time  of  such  registration,  shall,  if  any 
device  is  thereafter  manufactured,  prepared 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed  in  any 
establishment  vrith  respect  to  which  he  Is  so 
registered.  Immediately  file  a  supplement  to 
such  registration  with  the  Secretary  indicat- 
ing such  fact  and  shaU  also  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (J)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(6)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occurs  in  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (3) 
of  such  subsection.  \  /.  \  i.  •«»  k') 


(7)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  a  device  or  de- 
vices," after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended  by 
inserting  "shall  require  such  establishment 
to  provide  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section 0)  in  the  case  of  a  device  or  devices 
and"  immediately  before  "shall  include",  and 
by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs". 

(8)  A  new  subsection  (j)  is  added  at  the 
end  of  such  section  610  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)(l)  Every  person  who  registers  with 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b),  (c),  or 
(d)  shall,  at  the  time  of  registration  under 
any  such  subsection,  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  list  of  all  devices  (by  established  name  as 
defined  in  section  602(e)  (4)  and  by  any  pro- 
prietary name)  which  are  being  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  registers  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  (d),  proposed  to  be)  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or 
processed  in  each  esrtablishment  included  in 
such  regUtration.  Such  list  shall  be  prepared 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(3)  Every  person  registered  under  this 
section  shall — 

"(A)  upon  first  engaging  In  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compounding, 
or  processing  of  a  device  not  contained  in  any 
list  filed  by  such  person  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection: 

"(B)  upon  ceasing  or  discontinuing  the 
production  or  availability  of  any  device  being 
manufactured,  prepared,  propagated,  com- 
pounded, or  processed  by  him  In  any  estab- 
lishment, or 

"(C)  upon  resumption  of  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compound- 
ing, or  processing  of  such  device  after  such 
cessation  or  discontinuance, 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  fact  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  and  shall  in- 
clude with  such  notice  the  Information  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
(and,  in  the  case  of  a  person  to  which  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph  (2)  ap- 
plies, the  reasons  for  such  cessation  or  dis- 
continuance) ." 

(b)  Subsection  (p)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  331)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follovrs: 

"(p)  The  failure  to  register  In  accordance 
with  section  610;  the  faUure  to  provide  any 
Information  required  by  section  510(j);  or 
the  failure  to  provide  a  notice  required  by 
section  610 (J)  (2)." 

(c)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  352)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "is  a  drug  and". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381  (a) )  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  both 
times  such  words  appear. 

(e)  (1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  section  502(e) 
of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  362(e))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (2)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph   (3)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  section  602(e)  of 
such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  352(e))  Is  redesignated 
as  subparagr^h  (3)  and  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  paragraph  (e)  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (1)". 

(3)  There  is  added  to  such  paragraph  (e) 
a  new  subparagraph  (2)  as  follows: 

"  (2)  If  it  Is  a  device,  unless  its  label  bears, 
to  the  exduslon  of  any  other  nonproprietary 
name,  the  established  name  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (4))  of  the  device,  U  such 
there  be,  prominently  printed  in  type  at  least 
half  as  large  as  that  tised  thereon  for  any 
proprietary  name  or  designation  for  such 
device:  Providei,  That  to  the  extent  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
gr^h  Is  impracticable,  exemptions  shall  be 
established  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary." 

(4)  There  Is  further  added  to  such  para- 
graph a  new  subparagraph  (4)  as  follows: 

"(4)    Aa  used  In  subparagraph    (3),  the 


term  'established  name",  with  respect  to  a 
device,  means  (A)  the  appUcable  official 
name  designated  pvirsuant  to  section  508,  or 
(B)  if  there  is  no  such  name  and  such  device 
is  an  artlde  recognlced  in  an  official  com- 
pendium then  the  official  title  thereof  in 
such  compenduim,  or  (C)  If  neither  clsuse 
(A)  nor  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph 
applies,  then  the  common  or  usual  name  of 
such  device,  if  any." 

(f )  Section  508  of  such  Act  (21  UjS.C.  358) 
is  amended  (1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e) 
by  adding  "or  device"  after  "drug"  each  time 
it  appears:  (2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  adding 
after  "all  supplements  thereto,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  shall  cause  a  review  to  be  made  of 
the  official  names  by  which  devices  are  iden- 
tified in  any  official  compendium,  and  all 
supplements    thereto";      (3)     in    subsection 

(c)  (2)  by  adding  "or  device"  after  "single 
drug",  and  by  adding  "or  to  two  or  more 
devices  wlilch  are  substantially  similar  In 
design  and  purpose"  after  "purity.";  (4)  In 
subsection  (c)(3)  by  adding  "or  device" 
after  "useful  drug",  and  after  "drug  or  drugs" 
each  time  it  appears;  and  (6)   in  subsection 

(d)  by  adding  "or  devices"  after  "drugs". 

(g)  Section  301  of  the  Drug  Amendments 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  793)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time 
such  word  appears,  except  that  "or  devices ' 
is  inserted  after  "which  drugs"  and  after 
"intrastate  commerce  in  such  drugs". 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Advisory  Council  on  Devices,  Etc. 
Stc.  601.  Chapter  VII  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing  at  the   end   thereof   the  following   new 
section: 

"advisobt  cotJNCn.  on  devices,  and  other 

AOVTSOST    committees 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  matters  of  pol- 
icy In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  devices,  there  is  established  in 
the  Department  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Devices  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  the  dvil  service  and  classification 
laws.  The  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  man- 
ufacturers and  other  persons  with  special 
knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
regulation  of  various  kinds  of  devices  under 
this  Act,  members  of  the  professions  using 
such  devices,  scientists  expert  in  the  investi- 
gational use  of  devices,  engineers  expert  in 
the  development  of  devices,  and  members  of 
the  general  public  representing  consumers 
of  devices. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  from  time 
to  time  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  dvil 
service  or  classification  laws,  in  addition  to 
the  advisory  councils  and  committees  oth- 
erwise authorized  under  this  Act,  such  oth- 
er advisory  committees  or  councils  as  he 
deems  desirable. 

"(c)  Members  of  an  advisory  council  or 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  who  are  not  In  the  regular 
full-time  employ  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  council  or  committee  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged on  its  business,  be  compensated  at 
per  diem  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but 
not  in  excess  of  the  rate  for  grade  OS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  at  the  time  of  such 
service,  including  traveltime,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  (including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  section  6703.  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittent- 
ly." 

EBSXAECH   AND    BTUSIEB 

Sec.  603.  Chapter  VII  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  601  of  this  Act,  Is  ftir- 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
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"acc.  TOe.  («)  Tha  Searet*r7  la  auttacrtzed 
directly  or  throngh  oontraeta  with  public 
or  prlvata  agcoolaa.  Inatltutloaa,  and  orga- 
nlzattans  and  wltb  iodlTldnals.  to  plan,  con- 
duct, coordinate,  and  support— 

"(1)  research  and  InTestigaUon  Into  the 
safety  and  effects  veneas  of  dertees,  and  Into 
the  causes  and  prerentlon  of  Injuries  or 
other  health  Impairments  associated  with 
ezpoexire  to  or  tise  of  devices; 

"(3)  Studies  relaUng  to  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  device  standards,  and 
device  testing  methods  and  prooeduna;  and 

"(3)  education  and  training  with  respect 
to  the  proper  installation,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  use  of  devices. 

■*<b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  or 
in  aid  of  the  foregoing — 

"(1)  shall  to  the  maximum  practicable  ex- 
tent, cooperate  with  and  Invite  the  partici- 
pation of  other  Kderal  or  State  departments 
»n^»gencles  having  related  interests,  and  in- 
terested professional  or  industrial  organiza- 
tions; 

(3)  shall  collect  and  make  available, 
through  publications  and  by  other  appropri- 
ate means,  the  results  of.  and  other  infor- 
mation concerning,  research  and  other  activ- 
ities undertaken  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ; 
and 

"(3)  may  procure  (by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise) devices  for  research  and  testing  pxir- 
poses.  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
products." 

PUHLicmr 

Skc.  803.  Section  706  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  rdatlng  to  devices,  the  Secretary 
may  cause  to  he  disseminated  information  re- 
garding standards,  testing  fadUUes.  and  test- 
ing methods  promulgated,  established,  or  ap- 
proved under  this  Act.  Subject  to  the  i»o- 
vistoos  of  section  901(J).  the  Secretary  may 
also  cause  to  be  published  reports  sununarlK- 
ing  clinical  data  relevant  to  marketed  de- 
vices approved  under  this  Act." 

■rr«CTTV«  iMTKB  AjfD  .nLuvBOTioMAi.  pmovxsxoirs 
Sxc.  8M.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subaec- 
Uons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(b)  Paragraph  (f)  oS  section  501  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  CosmeUe  Act.  as 
added  to  such  section  by  section  301(a)  of 
this  Act,  shall,  with  respect  to  any  pskrticu- 
lar  use  of  a  device,  take  effect  (1)  on  the 
first  day  ot  the  thirteenth  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  la  en- 
acted, or  (3)  if  sooner,  on  the  effecUve  date 
of  an  (xxler  of  the  Secretary  approving  or  de- 
nying i^proval  of  an  application  with  re- 
spect to  such  use  of  the  device  under  section 
514  of  such  Act  as  added  by  section  301(b) 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  immedi- 
atdy  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  owned  or  operated  any  esUbliahment  In 
any  State  (as  defined  in  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  or  processing  of 
a  device  or  devices,  shall,  if  he  first  registers 
with  respect  to  devices,  or  supplements  bis 
registraUon  with  respect  thereto,  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  ssction  610  of 
that  Act  (as  amended  by  section  608  of  this 
Act)  prlcMT  to  the  flnt  day  of  the  seventh 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  be  deemed  to  have 
compiled  with  that  subeectlon  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1971.  Bach  raglstraUon.  if  made 
within  such  period  and  iffseted  In  1973.  shall 
also  be  rtswmsil  to  be  tn  tmnipHancs  with 
such  subssctlon  tor  that  oalendw  ywr. 


Depastiiknt  or  Hxaltk. 
Edocation.  and  Wklfabx. 

December  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Srao  T.  Agksw. 
Preatdetkt  o/  the  Senate, 
Washttiffton.  D.C. 

X^AM.  Ma.  PsasmsNT :  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill 
"To  protect  the  public  health  by  amending 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
assure  the  safety  and  effectlvenew  of  medi- 
cal devices."  The  bill  has  the  short  title  of  the 
•Medical  Device  Safety  Act". 

The  draft  bUl  would  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary to  estabUah  safety  standards  for  medi- 
cal devices,  and  to  require  such  devices  used 
in  life-threatening  situations  which  may 
present  an  unreasonable  haEard  to  tmdergo 
a  scientific  review  by  the  Department  for 
safety  and  efficacy  prior  to  their  introduc- 
tion into  commerce.  A  summary  of  the  key 
provisions  of  the  bUl  Is  enclosed. 

Our  proposal  Is  the  product  of  a  thorough 
study  of  medical  device  regulation  under- 
taken by  the  Department  at  the  request  of 
the  President  In  his  October  31.  19«.  con- 
sumer message.  In  the  covurae  of  this  study, 
we  obtained  the  views  of  medical  practition- 
ers, research  scientists,  engineers,  consumer 
groups,  manufacturers,  and  Oovenunent 
agencies  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
medleal  device  safety  problem,  and  the  type 
of  legislation  needed. 

On  the  basis  of  these  views  we  have  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  regulatory  progp-am  to 
protect  consumers  from  the  potential  hazards 
of  these  devices.  A  com^stone  of  this  pro- 
gram is  its  procedure  for  drawing  upon  the 
expert  knowledge  of  consumer  groups,  manu- 
facturers, and  trade  associations,  in  the  de- 
velopment at  safety  standards;  and  upon  the 
expert  knowledge  of  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific community  In  reviewing  proposed  stand- 
ards. In  advising  upon  the  need  for  subject- 
ing medical  devices  to  scientific  review  for 
safety  and  effectiveness,  and  in  conducting 
that  review. 

We  ask  that  the  draft  bill  receive  favorable 
consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this  draft  bill 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

/s/  Elliot  L.  RiCH/uinsotT. 

Seeretary. 

SuMM AST  or  KxT  Provisions  or  Pxoposed 
Mkoical  Dmcx  SArxrT  Act 

puarosK  or  tbs  Bnx 

The  draft  bill,  which  has  been  prepared 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  safety  standards  for  medical  de- 
vices, and  to  require  unreasonably  hazard- 
ous devices  used  in  life- threatening  situa- 
tions to  undergo  a  adenttfic  review  by  the 
Department  for  safety  and  efficacy  prior  to 
their  introduction  into  oommeroe  or",  if  al- 
ready In  oommeroe.  to  determine  whether 
they  may  oootinue  to  be  marketed. 

The  term  "devlce",  as  now  defined  by  sec- 
tloo  301(h)  of  the  preeent  Act  (which  to  a 
limited  degree  already  regulates  devices). 
means  "instruments,  ajqiaratus.  and  contriv- 
ances, including  their  components,  parts,  and 
accessories.  Intended  (1)  for  use  in  the  dl- 
agnoais,  otire,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  prc- 
TMitkn  o(  dlseass  in  man  or  other  animals; 
or  (3)  to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function 
of  the  body  of  man  or  other  anlmala."  (The 
bUl  would  exempt  from  Its  standard-setting 
and  aolentlfio  review  provisions  devices  for 


use  on  animals,  however.  5I613(J)   and  514 
(»)(3)  •.) 

PaOMTTLGATION  OF  BrANDASDS 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  a  standard  governing  the  per- 
formance or  other  characteristics  of  a  medi- 
cal device  whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  a 
standard  Is  necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
unreasonable  risk  of  lUness  or  injury  asso- 
ciated with  expoeiire  to  or  use  of  the  device 
and  there  are  no  other  more  practicabi* 
means  to  protect  the  public.  {  613(a). 

Prior  to  the  Initiation  of  a  proceeding  to 
promulgate  a  standard,  and  prior  to  pub- 
lishing a  proposed  standard  in  the  course  of 
such  proceeding,  the  Secretary  would  b^  re- 
quired, to  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
to  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  standard  setting  and  other  na- 
tionally or  internationally  recognized  stand- 
ard-setting agencies  or  organizations,  and  to 
use  the  technical  support  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  Under  thlA  provision  the  Depart- 
ment would  contemplate  extensive  consulta- 
tion with,  and  the  use  of  the  resources  of, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  i  613(b)! 

The  Secretary  would  initiate  a  proceeding 
to  promulgate  a  device  standard  by  publish- 
ing a  notice  which  would  invite  interested 
persons  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  exist- 
ing standard  or  an  offer  to  devdop  a  standard. 
The  Secretary  could  accept  one  or  more  of 
such  offers,  or  adopt  an  applicable  existing 
standard,  or  in  appropriate  cases — for  ex- 
ample, where  no  offeror  is  technically  com- 
petent to  prepare  a  standard  within  a  rea- 
sonable period — develop  a  standard  using 
the  resources  of  the  Department  and  other 
agencies,  or  by  contracting  with  qualified 
non-governmental  entitles.  A  proposed  stand- 
ard would  then  be  published  by  regulation. 
with  opportunity  for  public  comment  before 
It  became  effecUve.  i  613(c).  (d).  (e) ,  and 
co- 
After  publication  of  a  proposed  standard, 
Interested  persons  may  tat  good  cause  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  refer  the  standard  to 
an  ad  hoc  Independent  advisory  committee 
for  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
matter  Involved  In  the  proposal  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  scientific  Judgment. 
i61S(h). 

The  standard,  when  promulgated,  would 
be  subject  to  the  Judicial  review  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  govern- 
ing informal  nile  making.  |&lS(g). 

Every  manufacturer  of  a  device  subject  to 
a  standard  would  be  required  to  assure  the 
Secretary  that  appropriate  tests  or  Its  manu- 
facture imder  a  quality  control  program  In 
accord  with  good  manufacturing  practice 
show  the  device  to  conform  to  the  standard. 

Nonconforming  devices  would  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  (Or.  as  may  be  applicable, 
mlsbranded) ,  and  would  therefore  fall  under 
the  same  proscriptions  now  applicable  to 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  drugs,  if  601(e) 
and  503(q). 

scuirnnc  axvixw 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorlBed  to  sub- 
ject a  device,  or  a  type  or  class  of  device,  to 
scientific  review  for  safety  and  efllcacy  if. 
after  consultation  with  an  appropriate  scien- 
tific panel,  he  found  the  device  to  be  un- 
reasonably hazardous  when  used,  as  intend- 
ed, in  life-threatening  situatloaa,  and  deter- 
mined that  there  was  no  nMre  practical 
means  than  such  review  to  reduce  the  hasard. 
1614  (a)  and  (b).  Claasas  (O.  devices  that 
may  be  expected  to  meet  these  crlterU  would 
include  cardlo- vascular  implants,  other  im- 
plants composed  of  new  materials,  lyllea- 
tlons  of  new  forms  ot  energy  to  the  body 
(e.g^  lasers),  and  new  designs  for  machines 
which  substitute  for  major  bodily  functions 

*  Unless  otherwise  indicated.  sectloD  rrf- 
erences  in  this  summary  are  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  h  tt  would  be 
amended  by  the  bUl. 
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(e.g.,  heart-lung  machines).  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  construction  of  any  de- 
vice or  class  of  devices  subject  to  scientific 
review  evolve  to  the  point  at  which  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  the  device  or  ciaas  may  be 
assured  under  appropriate  standards,  such 
standards  would  be  promulgated  under  the 
bill's  standard-setting  authority,  and  the 
scientiflc  review  requirement  rescinded. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  exemption 
from  scientific  review  of  devices  Intended 
solely  for  investigational  uses  by  qualified 
experts.  {514(k).  Devices  on  the  market 
which  are  made  subject  to  sdentiflc  review 
could  continue  to  be  marketed  during  the 
pendency  of  the  review  unless  presenting  a 
hazard  requiring  otherwise,  i  604  of  the  bill. 

An  application  for  scientific  re » lew  would 
be  referred  by  the  Secretary  to  a  standing 
advisory  scientific  review  panel  for  its  rec- 
ommendations. :S14(c)(a).  The  application 
would  be  denied  if  the  device  Is  not  shown 
to  be  safe  and  efficacious.  {614(e)  (1).  (3). 
and  (3).  An  applicant  may  seek  administra- 
tive review  of  the  Secretary's  denial  o<  his 
application  either  through  petitioning  the 
Secretary  to  refer  the  aiqillcation  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  experts  for  its  independ- 
ent leoonunendations  on  the  sdentiflc  issues 
involved,  or  In  the  alternative  by  obtaining 
a  formal  adjudicatory  hearing,  f  614(e)(4). 
Judicial  review  would  t>e  provided  In  the 
same  manner  as  is  now  available  for  denial 
of  new  dnjg  applications,  f  614(J).  Approval 
of  applications  may  be  withdrawn  on 
grounds  similar  to  those  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  now  withdraw  approval  of  new 
drug  appUcationa.  f  614(f). 

HormcATioN  OF  Dxpscnvx  dbvicbs;  kbpaik 

0>  KKPLACSMKNT 

A  manufacturer  or  Importer  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  defects 
In  devices  produced,  jissembled.  or  imported 
by  him  if  the  defect  is  likely  to  create  a  sub- 
stantial risk  to  the  health  or  safety  of  any 
person,  or  of  the  failure  of  a  device  to  com- 
ply wltb  an  applicable  standard.  Unless  ex- 
empted by  the  Secretary,  the  manufacturer 
or  Importer  would  also  be  required  to  notify 
his  dealers  or  distributors,  and  purchasers 
not  for  sale  who  are  known  to  him.  (Deal- 
ers or  distributors  who  are  notified  of  a  de- 
fect by  the  manufacturer  would  be  required 
to  provide  to  the  manufacturer  or  importer 
the  names  and  addresses  of  each  purchaser 
not  for  sale.)  The  Secretary  may  require  the 
manufacturer  or  importer  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect, replace  the  device,  or  refund  the  pur- 
chase price,  i  516. 

BXQOnZMKNT  OF  600D  MAMXIFACrnKING 
PSACTXCB 

The  bill  would  require  devices  to  be  manu- 
factured in  accordance  with  current  good 
manufacturing  practice  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  to  assure  their  safety  and 
efficiency.  {601(g). 

i»ciST«ATioM  or  M AKtrr AC  1  u aaaa ;  ofticial 

NAMKS  OF  BKVICMI 

The  blU  would  require  the  registration  of 
device  manufacturers,  and  their  continuing 
notification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  devices 
that  they  are  producing  and  marketing.  {  610. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish official  naa>es  for  devices  (as  he  now 
does  for  drugs) .  {  508. 

BSCOaiM  AND  aKPOBTS 

The  bUl  also  contains  provtolons  (similar 
to  those  now  in  effect  with  respect  to  drugs) 
requiring  manufacturers  and  dtetrlbutois  of 
devices  subject  to  a  ctandartl  or  marketed 
under  an  approval  of  a  sdentiflc  iwriew  ai>- 
pllcatlon  to  malnUln  certain  records  reUttng 
to  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  devices.  {  616. 

FACrOST  IMBPSCTIOir 

The  factory  inspection  authority  (now  ai>- 
pucahle  to  devloae)  would  be  ^»~in,^^Hl  to 
n»»ke  clear  the  SecretarTa  authority  to  In- 
>P*ct  research  data  on  devlosa,  and  to  estend 
to  devices  certain  exemptions  from  lUMee- 
tlon  which  are  now  appUcabIs  to  drugs,  i  704. 
CXVn 3980— Part  36 


ASVXBORT  COUNCn. 

The  bUl  would  establish  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  on  Devices  to  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  in  carrying  out 
the  bUl-s  provisions.  {  708. 

By  Mr.  MTTiIiKR: 
S.J.  Res.  185.  A  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing a  proposal  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  securing  the  safe 
return  of  American  and  allied  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  accelerated  withdrawal 
of  all  American  military  persosinel  from 
South  Vietnam.  Referred,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  MH.T.KR.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  for  appropri- 
ate reference.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Habt).  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  <rf  my  colleagues  I  wish  to  say 
that  this  joint  resolution  is  in  almost 
identical  form  to  the  joint  resolution  I 
introduced  last  April  which  provided  that 
upon  the  oomjdetion  of  the  exchange  of 
all  prlsonos  of  war  and  the  accoimting 
for  men  missing  in  action,  there  would 
be  a  total  withdrawal  of  UJS.  military 
personnel  from  South  Vietnam  within 
12  months.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time 
that  allowing  for  approximately  30  days 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  this  would 
approximate  the  target  of  July  1,  1972. 
by  which  all  American  military  person- 
nel would  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  did  not  see  fit  to  act 
favorably  on  my  resolution  which  pro- 
vided that  Congress  would  fully  support 
any  efforts  made  by  the  President  and 
his  administration  to  Implement  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  reintroducing  It  today  with  the 
proviso  that  within  4  months  after  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ac- 
counting for  men  mLsslng  in  action  there 
would  be  complete  and  total  withdrawal 
of  all  n^.  military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  the  Senate  or 
Congress  would  be  able  to  act  on  this 
measure  before  the  end  of  next  .Tannery 
and  sdlowing  approximately  30  days  for 
completion  of  the  exchange  of  ixisoners. 
that  would  bring  us  to  July  1.  1972.  by 
which  all  American  military  {lersonnel 
would  be  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam. I  am  satisfied  this  could  be  done 
without  undue  jeoiiardy  to  the  military 
position  ol  South  Vietnam,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  about  time  for  the  Senate 
especially,  and  for  the  Congress  to  get 
moving  on  a  meaningful  resolution  which 
will  safeguard  the  return  of  American 
prlMners  ot  war  while  the  total  with- 
drawal of  American  military  personnel 
ts  completed. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will  give  prompt  attention  to  this 
matter  upon  the  return  of  Congress  in 
January. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  reaolutkin 
be  printed  In  the  Racou>  at  this  p(rfnt 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Riooao.  aa  foUowa: 


S.J.  Rxs.  186 
Joint  resolution  ex|»esslng  a  proposal  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  securing 
the  safe  return  of  American  and  allied 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  accelerated  with- 
drawal of  all  American  military  personnel 
from  South  Vietnam 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Unlte^i  SUtes 
In  bis  address  on  peace  In  Indochina  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  1970,  publicly  announced  a  series  of 
proposals  fcHT  consideration  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  at  the  talks  being 
held  In  Paris;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  President's  propoeals 
was  the  humanitarian  offer  to  immediately 
and  unconditionally  exchange  all  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  both  sides;  and 

Whereas  no  precondition  was  indicated  by 
the  President  for  negotiation  and  action  on 
this  proposal;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  President's 
program  of  Vietnam  lr*tion  Is  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  a  reasonable  o^Mrtu- 
mty  to  achieve  the  capability  of  «t»fw»rting 
themselves  and  their  country  against  armed 
aggression  from  North  Vietnam  and  against 
subversion  and  terror  directed,  controlled, 
and  supplied  from  North  Vietnam  In  order 
that  the  principle  of  national  self-determi- 
nation under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions may  be  maintained  without  further  in- 
volvement of  American  military  personnel  In 
South  Vietnam;  and 

Whfereas  the  program  of  Vletnamlzation 
has  been  rapidly  moving  toward  saccessful 
completion,  permitting  a  continued  reduction 
of  large  numbers  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  all  American  mili- 
tary personnel  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  consistent  with  the  time  reasonably 
necessary  for  oompletion  of  the  program  of 
Vletnamlzation  and  In  conformity  with  the 
so-called  "Nixon  Doctrine"  announced  by  the 
President  at  Guam  on  July  25,  1969;  and 

Whereas  the  credibility  of  suggestions  that 
American  prisoners  of  war  would  be  returned 
promptly  upon  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
American  military  personnel  frtan  South 
Vietnam  has  been  destroyed  by  the  flagrant 
violation  by  North  Vietnam  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  covering  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  to  which  North  Vietnam  is  a  signa- 
tory; and  further  by  press  conference  state- 
ments of  North  Vietnamese  representatives 
in  Paris  that  if  only  a  fixed  date  were  set  for 
the  withdrawal  of  aU  American  troops,  the 
prisoner  of  war  problem  would  be  "settled", 
when  such  a  position  was  not  taken  by  the 
said  representatives  during  the  official  ne- 
gotiating sessions  in  Paris  and  when  the  offl- 
clEd  report  of  said  press  conference  state- 
menta  sent  to  Hanoi  reportedly  stated  that 
the  propoBltlmi  was  that  the  prisoner  of  war 
problem  would  be  merely  "discussed"  rather 
than  "aetUed":  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Seaolved  by  the  Senmte  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Stmtea  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  proposes  that  the  United 
States  agree  to  the  complete  wtthdrmwal  of 
all  American  military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam  within  four  months  foUowlng  com- 
pletion, under  appropriate  international  su- 
jiervlslon,  of  the  exchange  at  prisoners  of  war 
as  proposed  by  the  President  tn  his  public 
announcement  of  October  7.  1970,  and  the 
accounting  for  men  fniKtTig  in  action;  and 
Removed  further.  That  the  Oongieas  ot  tbe 
United  States  wiU  fnUy  support  any  efforts 
made  by  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion to  Implement  this  proposal. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONBOR8  OP  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUnONB 

a  i«ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbict,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Oook)  wac 
added  as  a  covonsor  ol  S.  143a,  te  amend 
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tiae  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
adding  a  new  chapter  404  to  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Ju- 
venile Justice. 

S.    tT3> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hcohbs,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksn- 
NEDT)  was  added  su  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2738,  to  amend  tiUes  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  equality  of 
treatment  for  military  personnel  In  the 
application  of  dependency  criteria. 
a.  sai3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  QKarai  (for  Mr. 
Tower)  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  North  Etekota 
(Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Schweixsr)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2813.  to  amend  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide 
Improved  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  individuals. 

8.    3*38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  (for  Mr. 
Dole)  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2938,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  i»ct  of  1970  to  require  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  free  or  reduced-rate 
transportation  for  certain  railroad  em- 
ployees and  their  eligible  dependents  to 
the  same  extent  such  transportation  was 
available  to  such  employees  and  their 
dependents  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  act. 

SKNATK    JOUfT    BXSOLDTION    lit 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  119,  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  Executive  Secrecy. 

SKMATZ    JOINT    RESOLtTTION    180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  180,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  in  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  214— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  SUBMISSION  OP  ANY 
PORTUGUESE  BASE  AGREEMENT 
AS  A  TREATY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  with  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  Senators  Fulbright, 
Church,  SYmwoTON,  and  Javits,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  which  calls 
on  the  Executive  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty  any  new  agreement  with 
Portugal  for  American  bases  in  the 
Azores.  The  resolution  also  states  that 
no  economic  assistance  should  be  fur- 
nished to  Portugal  without  affirmative 
action  by  both  Ammms  of  Congress. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
explicit  In  their  inclusion  of  the  require- 
ment for  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  BtaaaXt  In  the  making  of  a 
treaty.  Nowhere  In  the  Constitution  did 
they  mentiaQ  that  the  Executive  could 
•Urt  senatmlal  approval  by  simply  call- 


ing a  pact  with  a  foreign  government  an 
executive  agreement. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  would  not  consider  to  be  a  treaty 
an  agreement,  such  as  the  reported  one 
with  Portugal,  which  calls  for  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  troops  overseas  and 
which  furnishes  a  foreign  government 
with  a  reported  $435  million  in  assist- 
ance. 

This  is  simply  too  important  a  question 
to  be  decided  on  and  then  ratified  in  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes. 

In  1971  the  Senate  has  been  called  on 
only  once  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
on  a  treaty  of  major  Importance.  This 
was,  of  course,  the  Okinawa  Reversion 
pact.  Even  here.  1  trvam  remind  my  col- 
leagues, there  was  long  standing  con- 
troversy within  the  executive  branch  on 
whether  the  Okinawa  issue  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  for,  reportedly, 
possible  rejection  was  feaied.  Moreover, 
in  this  particular  case,  Senator  Byrd  of 
Virginia  had  earlier  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Okinawa  reversion  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent, 
and  the  Byrd  resolution  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  the  resolution  I  am 
submitting  today  would  have  a  similar 
result. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  feel  that  the  treaty  role  of 
the  Senate  should  be  confined  to  oiu-  giv- 
ing imanlmous  approval  to  such  pacts  as 
the  Locarno  Agreement  Establishing  an 
International  Classification  for  Indus- 
trial Designs,  the  Nice  Agreement,  as 
revised,  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  to 
which  trademarks  are  applied,  or  the 
protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Senate  met  in  special  session  last 
Saturday  for  the  sole  legislative  purpose 
of  voting  on  these  three  treaties  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

Surely,  the  time  has  come — indeed,  I 
think  it  came  some  time  ago — when  the 
Senate  must  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  play  a  part  in  important  foreign  policy 
decisions  now  being  decided  by  executive 
agreement  or  whether  we  will  confine  our 
role  to  giving  advice  and  consent  to  meas- 
ures so  technical  and  routine,  as  those 
passed  Saturday,  that  not  one  Senator 
Joined  the  debate  and  three  treaties  were 
passed  by  identical  unanimous  votes  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  controversy. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  reassert  it- 
self in  this  treaty-making  area.  But  to 
do  so,  we  must  take  strong  affirmative 
action. 

We  have  the  precedent  of  the  Byrd 
resolution  to  work  from,  and  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  support  the 
current  effort  in  respect  to  Portugal. 

If  we  do  nothing,  we  shall  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  for  our  Importance. 

B4r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  and  my 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricou,  as  follows: 


8.  Bm.  314 
WhereM  the  Constitution  statM  that  the 
Preeldent  of  the  Unit«d  St*t««  muvt  have 


the  advice  and  conaent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  in  order  to  inak<>  treaties; 

Whereas  an  agreement  with  Portugal 
which  would  provide  for  the  stationing  of 
American  tro<^  overseas  and  which  would 
furnish  Portugal  with  large  amounts  of  for- 
eign aid,  Is  clearly  a  matter  of  sufficient  Im- 
portance to  necessitate  Its  submission  to  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty; 

Virhereas  the  Congress  has  the  sole  Con- 
stitutional right  to  appropriate  funds  for 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  that : 

Any  new  agreement  with  Portugal  for  mili- 
tary bases  or  foreign  assistance  should  be 
submitted  as  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent. 

No  economic  assistance  should  be  furnished 
to  Portugal  without  affirmative  action  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Deckmbxb  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Wn.LX*M  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  o/  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Sxcbetabt  :  In  this  morning's  New 
Tork  Times,  it  was  reported  that  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  had  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment regarding  the  future  use  by  the  United 
States  of  air  and  naval  bases  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Azores.  It  was  further  reported  that 
the  United  States  would  furnish  Portugal 
with  economic  aid  In  return  for  the  use  of  the 
bases. 

While  not  questioning  the  right  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  negotiate  agreements  of  this  sort, 
I  would  like  to  receive  your  assurances  that 
any  final  agreement  will  be  submitted  as  a 
treaty  for  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent, 
and  that  no  economic  assistance  will  be  fur- 
nished to  Portugal  without  affirmative  action 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  In 
and  of  Itself,  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  overseas  Is  an  issue  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  treaty 
process.  It  is  unfortunate  that  American 
forces  have  been  In  the  Azores  since  World 
War  U  only  on  the  basis  of  executive  agree- 
ments, but  this  past  oversight  In  no  way 
Justifies  the  enactment  of  a  new  agreement 
without  conforming  to  our  Constitutional 
processes. 

Similarly,  the  Executive  has  the  right  to 
discuss  with  any  foreign  government  the  fur- 
nishing of  foreign  assistance,  but  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  establishes  that  the  Con- 
gress must  appropriate  (and  hence  author- 
ize) the  funds  to  Institute  such  a  program. 
Congress  has  provided  the  President  with  cer- 
tain discretionary  authority  to  make  changes 
In  the  allocation  of  foreign  aid  funds,  but  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress  baa  been  for  this 
discretionary  authority  to  be  used  In  emer- 
gency situations.  The  new  agreement  with 
Portugal  is  not  a  matter  on  which  the  Execu- 
tive must  act  immediately  and  thus  would 
not  have  time  to  come  to  Congress  for  au- 
thorization. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the  tvi- 
nlshlng  of  economic  aid  to  Portugal  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  Portugal  is  involved 
In  colonial  wars  in  Africa.  Tou  suited  on 
March  26,  1970:  "As  for  the  Portguese  terri- 
tories, we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  their 
peoples  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. .  .  .  Believing  that  reaort  to  violence  is 
no  one's  interest,  we  Imposed  an  embargo  in 
1961  against  the  shipment  of  arms  for  use  in 
the  Portuguese  terrltorle*. 

Tet  there  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  tie  be- 
tween the  furnishing  of  economic  aid  to 
Portugal  and  the  wars  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies.  The  New  York  Times  aald  this 
morning:  "The  loans  could  reduce  pressure 
on  Portugal's  foreign  currency  reaerves, 
which  are  under  oonaldermble  strain  Iweatue 
of  the  need  to  Import  foodstuflb  In  part 
because  of  the  war  against  the  gaerrlHaa 
tn  Angola,  Uonjnblque  and  PortugtMM 
Oulnea." 
This  addiUonal  complication  la  an  added 
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reason  for  the  Executive  Branch  to  seek  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  before  final 
action  Is  taken  on  the  reported  agreement 
with  Portugal.  I  am  confident  yon  wUl  agree 
and  I  await  yonr  affirmative  rwponae. 
Sincerely, 

CLirroaD  P.  Cask, 

U.S.  Senator. 


ADDinCWAL  STATEMENTS 


DOLLAR  DEVALUATION  AND  MONE- 
TARY REALINEMENT 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 10.  I  circulated  a  letter  to  all 
Senators  stressing  the  Importance  of  the 
United  States  making  a  concession  on 
the  dollar  price  of  gold  If  an  Interim 
settlement  of  the  world's  monetary  crises 
Is  to  be  reached.  The  President  has  now 
indicated  that  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  make  such  a  concession.  The  word- 
ing of  the  joint  communique  issued  by 
President  Nixon  and  President  Pompidou 
on  this  point  read : 

In  co-operation  with  other  nations  con- 
cerned, they  agreed  to  work  towards  a  prompt 
re-alignment  of  exchange  rates  through  a 
devaluatlou  of  the  dollar  and  revaluation  of 
other  currencies. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  concession  lays 
the  groundwork  for  good  progress  at  the 
Group  of  Ten  meeting  of  Finance  Minis- 
ters which  convene  in  Washington  today 
and  for  an  early  interim  settlement  of 
the  crises. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
amended  the  bill  I  introduced  on  No- 
vember 18  to  better  reflect  the  current 
situation.  Representative  Rextss  has  sim- 
ilarly amended  the  companion  bill  in  the 
House.  This  amendment  recognizes  the 
progress  that  has  already  been  made  on 
the  fronts  of  defense  burden  .«!hftr<r»e  and 
trade  in  addition  to  the  currency  re- 
allnement  question.  Again  the  conces- 
sions won  to  date  In  these  two  areas  are 
Impressive  and  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
additional  concessions,  particularly  in 
the  trade  area,  are  likdy  to  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future. 

The  wording  of  my  bill  as  amended 
new  reads: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ainl  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongreas  aaaembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  hta  repre- 
sentative, in  order  to  aecure  appropriate  ad- 
justment by  other  countries,  is  authorlaed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
or  agree  to  a  change  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  In  the  par  value  of  the  United  SUtes 
«loUar  pursuant  to  section  S  of  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1946  (59  Btat.  »14). 

I  also  Invite  the  attention  to  the  fact 
that  both  the  original  bill  and  the 
amendment  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Housing.  Banking  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Senators  be  printed  In  the  Rccors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

UnTTHI   SXATBa  BmMATK, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  10. 1871. 
Dbam :  On  Vommhn  18.  I  intro- 
duced a  blU  to  autlxulM  the  Ptwldant  of  tlie 
united  StAtea  to  agree  to  change  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar.  The  wonllng  cf  my  bm 
and  the  companion  Mil  IntixtOooed  In  tlM 


House  of  Representatlvea  by   Congressman 
Henry  Reuas  reads  as  foUowa: 

"Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  ot  the  United  States  at 
America  in  Oongreas  aaeembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  hla  rep- 
resentative, in  order  to  secure  the  appro- 
priate revaluation  of  other  major  currencies. 
Is  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  propose  or  agree  to  a  change  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  In  the  par  value  of  the  United 
States  dtrtlar  pursuant  to  section  S  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1946  (68  SUt.  514). 

At  the  recently  concluded  Group  of  Ten 
meeting  of  Financial  Ministers  In  Borne, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally 
asked  the  hypothetical  question  of  what 
effect  a  ten  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
In  Utcob  of  gold  would  have  on  the  realign- 
ment of  other  currenclee  against  the  doUar. 
Subsequent  statements  of  ranking  Treasury 
officials  seem  to  confirm  that  the  United 
States  indeed  may  be  considering  a  "formal 
devaluation"  of  the  doUar  If  necessary  to 
secure  an  appropriate  realignment  of  other 
major  currencies  and  to  oonatruct  a  trade 
component  for  a  world  monetary  agreement. 

It  la  my  view  that  no  Interim  settlement 
of  the  world  monetary  crisis  Is  possible  un- 
less the  United  States  makes  this  mainly 
symbolic  concession  on  gcdd;  and  that  with- 
out such  a  prompt  Interim  aettlement,  the 
chances  of  a  full  recovery  of  our  domestic 
economy  would  be  seriously  Jeopardized  and 
our  relations  with  our  allies  in  the  free 
world  serloudy  compromised.  In  terms  of  Its 
effect  on  the  domestic  economy,  a  satisfac- 
tory currency  realignment — Including  a  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar — would  strengthen 
our  competitive  position  at  home  whUe  en- 
hancing our  export  pocltion  overseas.  Both 
thes"  results  would  lead  to  additional  Job 
creation  within  the  United  States.  Tliere 
would  be  no  negative  effect  on  our  economy, 
there  Is  no  convertlbUity  Involved  now.  and. 
In  fact,  this  step  would  automatically  In- 
crease the  value  of  our  gold  reserves. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Act  of  July  81,  1945 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  prior  con- 
gressional authorization  Is  needed  for  the 
President  to  change  the  dollar  price  of  gold. 
Section  V  of  this  Act  reads : 

"Unless  Congress  by  law  authorlaes  such 
action,  neither  the  President  nor  any  per- 
son or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  (a)  request  or  consent  to  any  change 
in  the  quota  of  the  United  States  under  Arti- 
cle m,  section  2  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  Fund;  (b)  prc^woe  or  agree  to  any 
change  In  the  par  value  of  the  U.S.  d(^lar 
under  Article  IV,  section  6,  or  Article  XX. 
section  4  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Fund,  or  approve  any  general  change  In  psu- 
values  under  Article  IV,  section  7  . . ." 

I  would  be  very  pleased  If  you  would  con- 
sider cosponsorshlp  of  S.  2879.  If  you  have 
any  questions  on  this  matter,  please  call  Ken 
Ouenther  on  x56542  or  0«arfe  Krumbhaar 
onx55171. 

Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
United  States  Senate. 


THE    IDENTIPICATION    OF 
HENRY  KISSINGER 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  written  by  Don  Oberdorfer  and 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning,  Thursday.  December  16, 1971,  Is 
headlined  "Post  Criticised  for  Identlty- 
Ing  Klaainger." 

I  want  the  Ricokb  to  show  that  aa  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  critielam 
whatsoever  of  those  In  the  Washington 
Post  who  are  willing  to  oftpoat  the  per- 
version of  the  democratic  process  by  the 
use  of  backgrounders. 

The  Cammlttee  on  Foreign  Relatkaw 
recently  went  through  Uie  ezpertenea  <^ 


trying  to  obtain  copies  of  White  House 
ba(±grounders.  We  were  UA6.  that  the 
verbatim  transcript  of  thoae  background- 
ers oould  not  be  given  to  us.  After  much 
correqmndenee  and  cUsciuslon,  during 
which  various  members  of  the  committee 
pointed  out  that  they  were  obtaining 
copies  of  badcgrounder  transcripts 
from  foreign  embassies  and  foreign  news- 
paper correspondents,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  backgrounders  to  be 
given  to  the  committee. 

I  might  note,  however,  that  this  is  a 
"sometime  thing." 

There  Is  much  evidence  that  these 
backgrounders  are  used  for  political  pur- 
poses in  Washington  as  well  as  for  po- 
litical punwses  in  dealing  with  the  press 
and  apparently  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

I  personally  find  backgrounders  of  this 
kind  inconsistent  with  our  system  and 
believe  the  Washington  Post  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  position  the 
executive  editor  of  that  newspaper  has 
taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Stanley  Kamow  of  December 
15  and  the  article  by  Don  Oberdorfer  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  15,  1971 1 
Moscow  WAaNSS  on  Ii^dia — 1972  Nixon  Visit 
Mat  Hinck  om  Was  Resctxaint 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 
The  Nixon  administration  warned  the  So- 
viet Union  yesterday  that  the  President  may 
reconsider  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Moscow 
unless    the   Russians   exercise    a    restraining 
Influence    In    the    war    between    India    and 
Pakistan. 

The  warning  was  contained  in  a  back- 
ground briefing  given  by  presidential  adviser 
Henry  A.  EUsslnger  to  a  pool  of  repuileni  that 
accompanied  Mr.  Nixon  on  his  return  from 
two  days  of  talks  with  French  President 
Georges  Pompidou  in  the  Asores. 

Kissinger  indicated  that  the  President  wUl 
observe  Soviet  behavior  to  the  South  Asian 
crisis  over  the  next  few  days  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Russians  intend  to  use 
their  Influence  to  curb  the  Indians. 

In  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union  fails 
to  urge  restraint  on  India  and  continues  to 
encourage  Indian  military  action,  Kissinger 
suggested,  plans  for  the  President's  trip  to 
Moscow  might  be  changed. 

Such  a  development,  Kissinger  w«nt  on. 
could  lead  to  a  reassessment  of  the  entire 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

White  House  spokesman  Ronald  L.  ZLlegler. 
apparenUy  seeking  to  reverse  the  thrxist  of 
reports  stemming  from  the  Kissinger  brief- 
ing, said  last  night  that  the  President  had 
not  considered  canoeing  his  Mcaeow  trip. 
Zle^er  was  not  aboard  the  aircraft  carrying 
the  President  and  Kissinger. 

Summoning  reporters  on  their  return  from 
the  Asores,  Zlegjer  aald  that  "no  UjB.  omeial 
was  suggesting  or  intending  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States  was  considering  eaneel- 
Ung  the  Unitsd  States-Soviet  aannBlt." 

The  snbstanes  of  tlM  admlnlstratloii^ 
warning  to  the  Raaslans  «m  reportstfly  oon- 
wyed  to  the  Soviet  Utolen  thfoagh  dlpk>- 
matle  ebannsU  befor*  It  was  msili  known 
here. 

Altbou^  administration  cAelals  dedlnsd 
to  tfleeloae  details,  ft  Is  known  tbat  ths  VjS. 
■wtwiaaor  to  Ifoaeow.  Jaeob  irrnn.  — ^ 
gained  th*  FrasMaat^  ytrmn  to  S0*tot 
•^n  MlBMsr  Andrei  Oroaayko  ea  ~~  ~ 
what  waa  deserlbsa  a*  ~imiiililaksMs 
Tbs  PrsaMsnt  Is  sebeduisd  to  vMt : 
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In  l»te  Vaj.  following  hi*  aeren-^laj  trtp  to 
Fvklng  tMglnnlng  on  FebruMy  31. 

TlM  doubt  balng  cMt  orer  the  Frwldent's 
Moaeow  trip  la  beUcred  to  !>•▼•  been  Inaplnd 
by  bis  Ttew  tb»t  the  Soviet  Union  Iim  been 
dellbentely  uncoopetmtlTe  until  now  In  help- 
ing to  bring  about  peace  In  South  AaU. 

KlMlnger  repeatedly  referred  with  sarcaem 
to  the  SoTlet  effort  to  reetraln  India,  aaylng 
the  Ruaalans  had  repeatedly  vetoed  United 
Nations  Security  Council  reeolutlons  calling 
for  a  eeaeeflre  and  mutual  withdrawal  of 
Indian  and  Pakistani  troopa. 

The  White  House  aide  estimated  in  his 
brleflns  that  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the 
South  Asian  conflict  U  apparently  aimed  at 
humUlatlng  the  Chlneee  by  demonstrating  to 
the  world  tbat  they  cannot  protect  their 
Pakistani  allies. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  move  evidently  cal- 
culated to  dlsQourage  the  Russians,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  deploying  a  naval  task  force 
In  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  task  force  Includes 
the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  de- 
clined on  Monday  to  discuss  the  deployment 
of  the  task  force.  But  Informed  sources  Inti- 
mated yesterday  that  the  deployment  Is  re- 
lated to  the  b\iUdup  of  the  Soviet  fleet  In 
the  Indian  Ocean.  "It's  a  question  of  show- 
ing the  flag,"  the  sources  said. 

Speaking  to  reporters  yesterday,  Indian 
Ambassador  TiSkwhml  Kant  Jha  said  that 
any  effort  by  the  U.S.  task  force  to  evacuate 
American  or  other  personnel  from  East  Pak- 
istan would  be  viewed  with  the  "deepeet 
concern"  by  the  government  of  India. 

Jha  convoked  the  news  conference  after 
meeting  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Slsco,  head  of  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs. 

The  Indian  ambassador  Insisted  that  he 
was  not  issuing  a  warning  but  "only  spell- 
ing out  the  dangerous  potential"  In  the  sit- 
uation. 

Jha  said  he  had  been  prompted  to  make 
his  statement  after  his  government  had  re- 
ceived a  report  that  the  obJecUve  of  the 
VS.  naval  task  force  was  to  evacuate  not 
only  U.8.  peraonqel  but  also  Pakistani  of- 
ficers and  men  as  well  as  "elvlltans  who 
might  feel  Insecure." 

Kissinger's  warning  to  the  Soviet  Union 
iH>parantly  reflected  President  Nixon's  grow- 
ing irrltaUon  with  what  he  regarded  as 
Russian  efforts  to  gain  advantages  from  the 
South  Asian  war  rather  than  support  peace 
InltUUves. 

In  a  background  briefing  on  Dec.  7,  Kis- 
singer voiced  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Uttlon 
would  "subordinate  short-term  advantages 
to  the  long-term  Interests  of  peace." 

Kissinger's  briefing  was  made  public  last 
week  when  It  was  read  Into  the  Congres- 
Blonal  Record  by  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater 
(R-ArU.). 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  18, 1971] 

Poor  CuncizsB  roa  InswTiFTiwo  KisstNoza 

(By  Don  OberdMter) 

Presidential  preas  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zleg- 
ler  and  a  Los  Angeles  Times  correspondent 
criticised  The  Washington  Post  yesterday  for 
revealing  the  source  of  official  "background" 
statements  regarding  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  article  In  question,  in  Wedneeday^ 
Post,  identified  presidential  adviser  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  as  the  source  of  a  statement  that 
the  President  n>ay  reconsider  his  forthcoming 
trip  to  Moaeow  wnleas  the  Russians  exercise 
a  restraining  Influence  In  the  India-Pakistan 
conflict. 

The  Klaslngar  statement  was  made  to  five 
reporters  In  a  "praaa  pool"  aboard  the  preal- 
dential  plana  returning  from  the  Nlxon- 
Pompidou  talks  In  the  Aaocaa.  Klaslngar  mad* 
his  onmmants  with  the  undantandlng  that 
thay  could  only  ba  uaad  by  reporters  with- 
out attribution  to  him  or  any  administration 
ofllclaL 


Zlegler  said  the  Post  story  citing  Kissinger 
as  the  source  broke  the  ground  rulee  of  the 
encounter  and  "Is  unacceptable  to  the  White 
Houae."  Be  said  he  would  begin  consultatlona 
with  the  White  House  Correspondents  Asao- 
dation,  wire  services  and  broadcast  net- 
works to  eetabllsh  clear  "ground  rules"  for 
future  situations.  Including  Interviews 
aboard  the  preeldentlal  plane. 

David  J.  Kraslow,  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Timee  and  a  member  of 
the  Tuesday  preas  pod,  charged  The  Poet 
with  "unprofessional,  unethical,  cheap  Jour- 
nalism" In  citing  Kissinger  as  the  source. 
Kraslow  said  Kissinger's  remarks  were  not 
"diunped  in  our  lap"  but  were  elicited  by 
the  reporters  on  the  aircraft  "under  the 
most  Intensive  kind  of  questioning"  and  only 
after  they  gave  assurance  to  Kissinger  that 
he  would  not  be  identified  as  the  source. 

Benjamin  O.  Bradlee,  executive  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post,  defended  the  news- 
paper's handling  of  the  story  and  said  The 
Poet  U  drawing  up  a  set  of  giUdellnee  con- 
cerning "background  brleflngs."  Bradlee  said 
It  was  common  knowledge  that  Kissinger  was 
the  source  of  the  statementa — which  were 
reported  in  various  ways  by  major  news- 
papers, wire  services  and  networks  yester- 
day— but  that  the  "ground  rules"  kept  this 
Information  from  the  reader. 

Referring  to  unattrlbuted  InXormatlon 
from  officials  at  background  briefings,  Brad- 
lee said,  "We  are  convinced  that  we  have  en- 
gaged in  this  deception  and  done  this  dis- 
service to  the  reader  long  enough."  He  said 
the  poUcy  of  The  Poet  shall  be  "to  make 
every  reaaonable  effort  to  attribute  informa- 
tion to  its  source"  and  to  view  unattrlbuted 
information  with  "skepticism  and  suspicion." 

In  presidential  travel  and  in  some  other 
situations,  a  small  group  of  Journalists 
known  as  the  press  "pool"  customarily  ac- 
companies the  Chief  Executive.  Their  Job  is 
to  make  sure  that  some  reporters  are  with  the 
President  in  all  public  situations,  and  to 
pass  along  anything  they  learn  to  the  entire 
press  corps. 

The  five-member  press  pool  for  Tuesday — 
chosen  by  tho  White  House — left  the  Azores 
on  Mr.  Nixon's  Jet.  The  88  other  members  of 
the  traveling  White  House  press  corps — in- 
cluding British,  Canadian,  Dmlsh,  Ftench, 
German.  Italian,  Japanese,  Swedish  and 
Swiss  Journalists — remained  behind  for  three 
hours  to  file  their  storiee  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
meetings  with  Pompidou. 

In  flight  over  the  Atlantic  In  the  presi- 
dential plane,  Kissinger  came  back  to  the 
aft  compartment  occupied  by  the  press  pool. 
There  under  questioning  he  made  the  state- 
ments about  the  United  States'  attitude 
regarding  the  Soviet  position  in  the  South 
Asia  conflict.  A  simunary  of  his  remarks  was 
then  composed  by  members  of  the  preas  pool 
and  sent  forward  to  EUssinger's  compart- 
ment for  his  approval.  The  President  travels 
In  another  compartment  of  the  plane,  but 
Zlegler  said  yesterday  Mr.  Nixon  was  aware 
of  Kissinger's  meeting  with  the  press  pool. 

The  portion  of  Kissinger's  remarks  con- 
cerning U.S. -Soviet  relations  was  marked 
on  the  pool  report  to  "be  written  on  our 
own  without  attribution  to  any  administra- 
tion ofllclal."  Shortly  after  the  presidential 
Jet  landed,  major  wire  services  distributed 
"urgent"  stories  on  the  matter. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  "Presi- 
dent Nixon  may  reassess  his  plans  for  a  his- 
toric journey  to  Mosoow.  It  la  understood,  un- 
lees  the  Soviet  Union  begins  to  exercise  a  re- 
atralning  Influence  In  the  India-Pakistan 
war."  United  Presa  International  aald  "Prael- 
dent  Nixon  will  re-examine  the  Waahlngton- 
Moscow  thaw  and  his  planned  spring  trip  to 
Moscow  If  Russia  continues  to  encourage 
India's  military  drive  against  Pakistan."  The 
AP  and  XTPI  reporters  were  members  o.*  the 
pool. 

The  CBS  Evening  News  reported  that  Mr. 
Nixon  "let  it  be  known  tonight"  that  he 
might  re-examine  Soviet-American  relations 
if  Russia  does  not  restrain  India.  The  NBC 


NighUy  News  attributed  the  warning  to  "the 
Nixon  administration."  The  ABC  News  said 
"it's  reported"  that  the  President  may  take 
a  new  look  at  his  plan  to  visit  Moscow. 

By  the  time  press  secretary  Zlegler  and  the 
bulk  of  the  press  corps  landed  here  in  two 
charter  Jets  about  7:30  p.m.,  the  stories  men- 
tloned  atx>Te  bad  been  widely  disseminated 
The  pool  report  had  not  been  given  to  the 
traveling  press  corps  in  flight,  sa  is  often  the 
case,  because  of  communications  difficulties 

ShorUy  after  landing,  Zlegler  began  Issuing 
statements  on-the-reoord  denying  that  any 
U.S.  official  was  suggesting  that  Mr.  Nixon 
was  considering  cancellation  of  his  trip  to 
Russia.  (Kissinger  had  said  the  President 
might  consider  a  change  In  summit  plans; 
he  did  not  say  the  I>reBident  was  already  oonl 
slderlng  it. ) 

The  Washington  Post  established  that  Kis- 
singer was  the  source  of  the  stories  which 
were  being  reported  on  all  news  wires  and 
networks,  and  identified  him  as  such.  Execu- 
tive Editor  Bradlee  said  he  made  the  decision 
at  8  p.m.  T^iesday. 

The  New  York  Times  informed  the  White 
House  in  early  evening  that  it  would  attrib- 
ute the  Kissinger  statements  to  "a  high 
White  House  official."  The  Times  did  so  in 
its  early  editions  and  in  later  edltlom  quoted 
Kissinger  by  name  on  the  basis  of  public 
attribution  by  The  Post. 

Seymour  Topping,  assistant  managing  ed- 
itor or  The  Times,  said  that  paper's  policy 
to  to  seek  the  greatest  possible  attribution 
but  make  its  Judgment  on  every  story  on  an 
"ad  hoc"  basis.  Topping  said  the  non-attn- 
butlon  rule  in  the  case  of  Tuesday's  Kissinger 
story  was  "unacceptable"  in  view  of  the  Im- 
ptortanoe  and  nature  of  the  material. 

The  question  of  "background  brieflngs" 

In  which  information  is  given  the  press  on 
the  condition  that  the  souroe  not  be  identi- 
fied— has  been  controversial  among  Washing- 
ton journalists  for  many  years.  Bradlee  said 
yesterday  that  Poet  reporters  and  editors 
had  become  Increasingly  concerned  about 
\ise  and  abuse  of  imattrlbuted  information 
over  the  last  five  years. 

When  Kissinger  began  his  "backgroimd" 
talk  aboard  Air  Force  One  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, he  was  reminded  that  another  of  hta 
recent  backgrounders  had  become  public 
when  it  was  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  Kissinger 
appeared  to  be  irritated  about  that  inei- 
dent.  and  remarked — Ironically  as  it  turned 
out — that  the  purpose  of  doing  the  briefing 
"on  background"  was  to  prevent  <ne«mtng 
of  the  issue. 


THE  UJ3,  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  Mr.  President,  our  country 
is  fast  approaching  Its  200th  birthday. 
But  as  the  bicentennial  grows  closer,  we 
seem  to  be  lacking  the  very  key  to  a 
significant  and  memorable  celebration— 
an  appropriate  theme.  Many  vague  gen- 
eralities have  been  mentioned,  but  few 
have  proposed  a  concrete  and  construc- 
tive plan  that  will  adequately  achieve 
the  twin  goals  of  celebration  and  rededi- 
catlon  that  the  occasion  warrants. 

Yesterday,  however,  a  proposal  was 
put  forth  that  I  think  deserves  much 
consideration.  In  ronarks  before  the 
National  Association  of  Accountants, 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  a  fellow  Marylander,  urged 
that  every  waterfront  in  America  become 
a  special  bicentennial  fair  that  would 
recall  this  country's  glorious  maritime 
past,  complete  with  floating  displays  of 
Amolcan  history  and  our  contrlbtition 
to  world  science  and  economy.  The  idan 
would  Insure  a  celebration  naUonal  In 
scope,  while  at  the  same  time  requiring 
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minimal  preparation  and  negative  im- 
pact on  communities. 

But  more  important  are  the  symbolic 
features  of  this  proposal.  America's  his- 
tory is  a  history  built  aroimd  the  sea. 
The  oceans  brought  oiu*  forefathers  to 
this  primitive  land  and  enabled  commu- 
nities to  develop  and  prosper,  llie  inland 
waters  of  America  carried  the  commerce 
that  moved  this  country  economically 
forward.  Today,  oiu-  ships  are  our  keys 
to  continued  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  the  sea  is  a  part  of  our 
our  Nation's  llfeblood  and  should  have  a 
significant  part  in  the  celebration  of  our 
country's  200th  birthday.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  by  Mrs. 
Bentley  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  200th  Bibthdat  and  Our  MARrriMX 

HxRrrAGE 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  today  about  the  coming  200th  Birthday 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  are  today  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
one  of  the  most  significant  periods  in  our 
history — the  Bicentennial  Era  which  will  be 
formally  marked  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  on  July  4,  1976,  in 
commemoration  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
we  are  a  proud  and  mighty  Nation,  deep  in 
the  concerns  and  chaUenges  of  the  present 
and  involved  and  relevantly  participating  in 
the  construction  of  a  future  that  wUl  respect 
freedom  and  liberty  and  dedicate  itself  to 
the  achievement  of  greater  Jtistlce. 

But  we  are  also  the  sum  of  aU  our  yester- 
days, possessors  of  a  precious  heritage  which 
has  been  forged  in  the  blood  and  courage  of 
men  of  many  nations  and  races.  In  their 
tears  and  triumphs,  their  toU  and  dreams. 
We  are  a  Nation  that  cherishes  our  herit- 
age and  yet  we  recognize  that  this  is  another 
day,  and  that  today  times  are  different. 

In  George  Washington's  day  the  world  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  an  ocean  that  took 
SO  days  to  cross,  on  the  west  by  an  uncharted 
wilderness;  by  the  sky  above  and  the  virgin 
earth  beneath. 

Benjamin  Pranklln  knew  this  Nation  as 
thirteen  colonies,  some  3,000,000  people,  half 
of  whom  were  under  18,  and  90  percent  of 
whom  lived  off  the  land,  their  life  an  un- 
relenting struggle  to  maintain  and  expand 
a  beachhead  on  the  edge  of  unknown  wilder- 
ness. 

Two  himdred  years  of  high  drama  have 
been  recorded  since  then. 
Wars  have  been  fought  and  won. 
Sweeping  social,    technological   and   eco- 
nomic changee  have  taken  place. 

Today,  we  are  an  industrial  Nation  of  50 
States  and  205  miUion  people. 

The  Ideals  of  human  freedom  which  made 
us  an  Independent  Nation  in  1776  stlU  live. 
The  question  before  us  as  we  face  our 
200th  year  is— Can  this  society  indeed 
achieve  equal  opportunity  and  fiUl  citizen- 
ship for  all  its  members,  and  will  it  commit 
Itself  to  that  task? 

I  want  to  express  the  hope  today  that  our 
coming  Bicentennial  celebration  wUl  be 
formative  and  flexible,  as  it  should  be  if  It  Is 
U)  accommodate  the  changes  that  wUl  occur 
during  the  Bicentennial  Era. 

Early  In  its  work,  the  Special  Commission 
wbich  is  setting  up  the  program,  concluded 
^at  some  aspects  of  the  Bicentennial  should 
TO  solemn  and  some  festive,  because  the  200th 
mrthday  of  the  Country  should  be  at  once 
a  solemn  rededicatlon  and  a  joyous  celebra- 

.».^I!^   ^^^  '"  "*"''•   ^t^***   guidelines   for 
we  Festival  of  Freedom  have  been  adoptad. 


First,  the  Bicentennial  should  be  national 
in  scope.  It  should  have  an  appeal  which 
would  make  every  American  and  all  friends 
of  America  eager  to  participate. 

Second,  the  Commission  sees  the  Bicenten- 
nial Era  as  a  period  for  commemorating 
events  which  led  to  and  through  the  Revolu- 
tion and  to  the  formal  founding  of  the  Na- 
tion m  1787  with  the  creation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Third,  the  Bicentennial  wUl  be  a  time  for 
Americans  to  reviexo  and  reaffirm  the  basic 
principles  on  which  the  Nation  was  founded, 
"nie  principles  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit oT  happiness"  and  the  concept  of  man's 
equality  are  as  valid  today,  and  will  be  for 
tomorrow,  as  they  were  when  the  Nation  was 
founded. 

The  goal  for  the  Festival  of  Freedom  Is ;  To 
forge  a  new  national  commitment,  a  new 
spirit  for  "76,  a  spirit  which  vitalizes  the 
Ideals  for  which  the  Revolution  was  fought; 
a  spirit  which  will  unite  the  Nation  In  pur- 
pose and  in  dedication  to  the  advancement 
of  human  prosperity  and  human  welfare  as 
it  moves  into  its  third  century. 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  what  I  call 
an  open  invitation  to  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to  make  the  maritime  history  of  our 
Country  the  theme  for  the  1976  celebration. 
Furthermore,  the  future  of  our  Country  is 
very  dependent  upon  the  sciences  of  the 
oceans. 

Not  only  could  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion use  the  maritime  story  as  the  Bicen- 
tennial theme,  but  our  Bicentermlal  could 
be  displayed  in  true  maritime  fashion — a 
floating  exhibit  upon  ships  which  could  move 
from  one  seaport  to  another,  mairtng  the 
exposition  available  to  all  Americans,  includ- 
ing those  In  mid-America  along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  other  island  rivers.  Actually  you 
could  have  three  or  four  floating  exhibits 
underway  at  the  same  time,  along  the  vari- 
ous coasts. 

The  SS  United  States,  which  now  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  placed  into  the  mothball  fleet  of 
the  Nation,  could  serve  as  an  ideal  floating 
display  of  the  colonnade  of  the  50  States, 
with  each  State  being  allotted  space  on  this 
magnificent  passenger  ship. 

There  are  at  least  seven  aircraft  carriers, 
along  with  numerous  other  ships,  in  the  in- 
active fleeta  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
Maritime  Administration,  which  could  be 
used  in  the  floating  flotillas  calling  at  the 
various  ports. 

So  that  every  American  could  see  this  float- 
ing pageant  of  history,  the  suggested  floating 
ship  exhibits  could  be  scheduled  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years,  if  necessary. 

Those  who  are  programming  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  200th  year  of  our  American  Revo- 
lution view  it  as  a  Festival  of  Freedom  in 
which  they  hope  aU  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  those  who  cherish  self- 
determination  everywhere,  will  participate. 
That  certainly  calls  for  a  waterfront,  sea- 
power -oriented  Bicentennial ! 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  ...  of  ships  and  sailors  who 
pioneered  new  trade  routes,  discovered  new 
lands  and  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  many 
foreign  shores. 

We  can  be  proud  of  cargo  ships  that  fought 
this  Nation's  battles  when  there  was  hardly 
a  Navy  worthy  of  the  name — of  hardy  whal- 
ers who  supplied  oil  for  the  Nation's  lights 
and  of  intrepid  traders  who  coursed  over 
seas  for  which  there  were  no  charts  and 
founded  the  fortunes  that  helped  to  build 
America. 

Our  merchant  ships  have  supplied  this 
Nation  in  time  of  war;  have  carried  troops 
overseas  and  ferried  guns  and  ammunition 
that  enabled  American  armies  to  win  victory 
on  foreign  shores. 

Our  ships  of  commerce  comprise  a  vital 
Industry  in  times  of  peace  and  are  a  fourth 
arm  of  the  fighting  forces  in  time  of  war. 

Our  Merchant  Marine  is  today  striving  to 
ba  kept  as  adequate  for  national  defense  as 


the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  of  which  it 
is  an  Indlspenaable,  even  If  too-little  i^pre- 
cUted,  ally. 

Although  the  United  States  is  thought  of 
as  a  "new"  nation,  .  .  .  just  200  years  old, 
its  maritime  traditions  go  back  more  than 
300  years. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  PUgrims  and  Puri- 
tans landed  in  the  New  World,  they  built 
vessels  for  coastwise  commerce  and  for  dis- 
tant voyages  to  Europe.  The  tiny  ship  Desire 
of  Salem  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1640  on  a 
trading  voyage  to  England  with  tobacco  and 

other  goods,  making  the  trip  in  only 

days! 

In  the  18th  Century,  American  mariners 
ventured  to  the  Caribbean,  South  America, 
Euroiie,  and  the  Mediterranean  in  ships  that 
most  people  today  would  not  consider  safe 
beyond  the  sight  of  land. 

Armed  merchant  ships  called  privateers 
took  the  place  of  an  almost  non-existent 
American  Navy  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

These  fighting  merchantmen  captured 
600  enemy  vessels  and  quickened  British  de- 
sire for  an  end  to  the  war. 

Captain  Jonathan  Harlden,  of  the  14-giin 
privateer  General  Pickering,  on  one  occasion 
overpowered  three  British  vessels  with  a  total 
armament  of  40  guns  I  ^ 

Our  privateers  raided  enemy  commerce 
within  sight  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  merchant  ship  America  was  converted 
Into  a  privateer  and  in  only  three  cruises 
c^tured  36  prizes  valued  at  more  than  one 
million  dollars.  These  intrepid  privateers, 
more  than  anything  else,  convinced  the 
British  that  it  was  wise  to  make  peace  with 
the  new  United  States  of  America. 

Yankee  privateers  also  played  a  leading  role 
in  winning  the  War  of  1812. 

The  annals  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  in  World  War  n  are  replete  with 
thrilling  tales  of  heroism  and  daring.  One 
of  these  brave  cargo  ships  of  war  was  the 
Liberty  freighter  Henry  Bacon.  Steaming  off 
the  Nazi-held  coast  of  Norway,  this  ship  was 
attacked  by  25  German  torpedo  bombers. 
Her  crew  fought  off  the  attack  with  blazing 
guns  that  account  for  several  of  the  bomb- 
ers before  torpedoes  flnally  found  their  mark 
and  the  Bacon  began  to  sink. 

First  place  in  the  lifeboats  was  given  to 
Norwegian  refugees  on  board  the  ship  so  that 
many  of  her  heroic  crtrw-wpnt  down  with  the 
freighter  as  she  satak  beneaOrthe  ae«. 

Coimtless  other  tales  of  heroism  e6uld  be 
told  of  American  merchants  sh^  that  com- 
prised our  fourth  arm  in  World  War  n. 

In  commerce,  as  In  war,  Yankee  marlnera 
knew  no  barriers  to  trade  and  adventure  in 
the  dajrs  when  the  sea  offered  fame  and  for- 
tune for  many  an  adventurous  man. 

In  1797,  Captain  Bdmund  Fanning  aaUed 
from  New  York  around  C^>e  Horn  In  the  93- 
ton  vessel  Betsy  with  trlnkeU  which  he 
traded  to  West  Coast  Indians  for  a  load  of 
sealskins. 

He  then  crossed  the  Paciflc  Ocean  to 
Canton,  China,  where  he  traded  the  skins 
for  silks  and  tea. 

Circumnavigating  the  world  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  bold  skipper-trader 
sold  the  rich  cargo  o*  tea  and  silk  in  New- 
York  for  more  than  $120,000.00,  a  substantial 
fortune  in  those  days.  Expenses  of  this 
round-the-world  trading  trip  were  only  »7  - 
867.00! 

World  commerce  has  changed  since  the 
days  when  traders  sailed  on  long,  indefinite 
voyages  and  cargoes  were  venture  goods 
for  sale  or  barter.  Today,  ships  must  keep 
train-like  schedules  to  aooommodata  ship- 
pers whose  business  demands  prompt  pickup 
and  delivery.  The  worldwide  network  of  regu- 
larly-schedmed,  American  freight  and  pas- 
senger liners;  ot  oU  tankara.  OBO's  and  tramp 
ships  carrying  bulk  cargoaa,  aacuraa  Ameri- 
can importers  and  exportara  of  reliable  ac- 
cess to  foreign  markau  for  tha  producta  ot 
the  American  worker  and  4>aady  trMuport  to 
the  United  States  of  raw  materials  needed 
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by  our  industrial  eoonomy.  Our  network  of 
American  mercb&nt  shipping  \m  today  not 
only  a  fourth  arm  of  defense  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency,  but  a  vital  adjunct  In  the 
businees  of  civilian  existence. 

History  was  made  at  sea  in  1819.  when 
Captain  Moees  Rogers  and  the  ship  Sammiuih. 
left  Savannah.  Oeorgla,  for  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, to  make  the  first  crossing  of  the  At- 
lantic with  the  help  of  a  steam  engine.  This 
epic  ship  signalled  the  eventual  end  of  the 
sailing  ship  on  the  seas. 

The  Savannah  used  Its  steam  engine  on  14 
out  of  33  days  during  the  trip  across;  it 
sailed  and  steamed  to  St.  Petersburg.  Russia, 
and  was  Inspected  by  the  Czar. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States.  Its 
engines  were  removed  and  the  ship  was  later 
wrecked  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island.  To- 
gether with  Robert  Pulton  and  other  steam- 
ship pioneers,  Capt,  Rogers  and  the  Savannah. 
gave  the  United  Sutes  the  distinction  of 
being  a  leader  in  the  new  field  of  steam  ocean 
transportation. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  also  made 
history  m  July  of  1963,  when  the  990-foot 
superllner  United  States  set  a  new  speed 
record  by  croaslng  the  Atlantic  in  3!4  days. 
It  oould  make  six  crossings  of  the  Atlantic 
while  the  pioneer  Savannah  was  nuking  one. 
Compared  with  the  Savannah's  90-hor8e- 
power  steam  engine,  new  American  freight- 
ers have  steam-turbine  powerplants  of  130.- 
000  shaft  horsepower  and  they  are  unexcelled 
for  speed  and  safety. 

A  unique  chapter  In  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can ships  Is  that  of  the  Ice  trade  to  the 
Southern  States,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Par 
East.  An  adventurous  young  merchant  named 
Frederick  Tudor  conceived  the  Idea  of  send- 
ing ice  by  ship  to  hot  countries  where  cold 
drinks  were  an  unknown  luxury. 

The  ice  was  cut  from  New  England  lakes 
and  rivers.  After  losing  money  on  experi- 
mental trips,  Tudor  was  finally  successful  and 
opened  up  a  prosperous  business  which  con- 
tinued for  almost  lOO  years. 

Ice  ships  carried  cargoes  to  cool  the  drinks 
of  Indian  Rajahs  and  West  Indian  planters 
as  well  as  to  preserve  food  and  make  life 
more  enjoyable  f^w  millions  of  people  In  many 
lands. 

Apples  from  our  orchards  were  often 
shipped  along  with  the  Ice,  which  was  stowed 
In  sawdust  or  shavings  to  slow  its  melting. 

Refrigerated  ships  that  rush  fruit  and 
other  perishable  foods  to  American  tables 
are  part  of  a  modern  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  that  Includes  many  special  types  for 
carrylug  molasses,  lumber,  ores,  coal,  gas  and 
even  railroad  cars  for  the  convenience  of 
American  shippers.  Prom  Capetown  to 
Karachi  and  from  ECamburg  to  Hobart, 
American-flag  cargo  ships  tap  trade  oppor- 
tunities for  scores  of  American  cities  like 
Baclne,  Wisconsin,  which  sells  in  excess  of 
two-hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  goods 
all  over  the  world  every  year  and  gives  Jobs 
to  untold  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

American  ships  which  "go  to  market"  for 
American  farmers  helped  to  carry  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  wheat,  evaporated  milk. 
rlca,  tobacco,  lard  and  other  farm  products 
to  overseas  buyers. 

Theae  same  vessels,  when  they  were  re- 
quired to,  carried  tanks,  guns,  shells  and 
troopa  In  time  of  war. 

Romantic  is  that  chapter  ot  American 
maritime  history  which  tells  of  bluff-bowed 
whalers  from  New  Bedford,  Nantucket,  New 
London,  and  other  New  England  ports,  that 
cruised  distant  seas  In  search  of  oil  to  light 
the  Nation's  lamps  before  the  discovery  of 
petroleum  In  the  1860's. 

Ifoet  famous  of  these  whalers  was  the 
Charles  W.  Morgan.  no>w  enshrined  at  the 
Mystic  Marine  Museum  In  Mystic,  Connecti- 
cut. Built  tn  1841.  this  oak-bulled  vessel 
sailed  the  seas  for  80  yean,  wt^nwg  37  y^. 
ages  and  grosBlng  two  million  dollars. 

Her  first  trip  lasted  three  years  and  three 
months — not  unusual  for  a  whale  hunter. 


At  the  peak  of  the  business  in  1840,  there 
were  735  whaling  ships  unler  the  American 
flag. 

Our  tremendous  and  ever-increasing  appe- 
tite for  fuel  oil  and  power  has  made  the  oil 
tanker  and  the  gas  tanker  a  vital  part  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  that  serves  us!  Tank- 
ships  bring  petroleum  to  American  re- 
fineries— deliver  oil  and  gasoline  from  re- 
fineries to  coastal  distribution  points.  New 
tankers  flying  the  American  flag  are  grtants 
that  can  transport  more  than  250.000  barrels 
of  oil  or  gasoline — 250  times  as  much  oil 
as  the  Charles  W.  Morgan  could  carry.  In 
time  of  war,  the  Navy.  Air  Force  and  the 
motorized  Army  could  not  move  without  a 
hugh  fleet  of  tankshlps.  Our  peacetime  in- 
dustry depends  on  oil  and  a  large  tanker 
fleet  Is  Indispensable  to  our  high  standard 
of  living  and  our  national  security. 

Need  some  more  romance? 

Let  us  recall  that  the  cllpfjer  ship  era  In 
the  1950's  marked  the  high  tide  of  American 
glory  on  the  seas. 

Long,  slim  and  graceful,  the  tall-masted 
clippers  spread  a  cloud  of  canvas  and  led 
the  world  In  speed  and  daring.  They  carried 
the  4r-ers  to  the  California  and  Alaskan  gold 
fields. 

Hailed  as  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ship- 
wright's art  ever  to  sail  the  trade  routes, 
the  acme  of  ship  design  and  craftsmanship, 
these  beautiful  vessels  had  a  brief  era  of 
supremacy,  for  the  Increased  use  of  steam, 
plus  the  demand  for  greater  carrying  ca- 
pacity and  economy,  forced  them  from  the 
seas. 

Such  names  iS  Dreadnought.  Herald  of  the 
Morning,  Flying  Cloud,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
Sea  became  memories  of  a  glorious  past  as 
the  United  States.  After  the  ClvU  War.  the 
United  States  turned  from  the  sea  to  let 
other    nations    carry    Its   foreign    commerce. 

Technical  skills  of  the  engineer  and  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  craftsmanship  combine  to 
make  present-day  American  container  and 
LASH-shlps  modern  "clippers"  of  the  ocean 
trade  routes. 

As  a  leader  in  world  affairs,  the  United 
States  must  maintain  Its  rightful  place  upon 
the  seas  with  our  freighters  and  liners  carry- 
ing at  least  a  fair  share  of  our  exports  and 
Imports.  American  Industry  demands  a  grow- 
ing quantity  of  vital  raw  materials  that 
should  be  carried  In  substantial  measure  by 
American  ships. 

With  oiir  shipyards  ready  and  able  to  keep 
our  Merchant  Marine  modem  and  adequate 
for  those  objectives,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  American  fiag  should  not  be  the  finest 
ships  on  the  seven  seas. 

There  are  gray  pages,  too.  In  the  history 
of  our  Nation's  shipping. 

Preoccupied  after  the  Civil  War  with  the 
development  of  Internal  resources  and  west- 
ward expansion,  the  United  States  neglected 
Its  Merchant  Marine  to  the  point  where  the 
American  fiag  almost  disappeared  from  the 
seas. 

The  great  clipper  ships  were  sold  to  foreign 
flags. 

American  shipyards  were  deserted.  The 
complete  decay  of  our  merchant  shipping 
was  climaxed  in  1898  when  thert  were  not 
even  enough  ships  to  transport  an  expedi- 
tionary force  o*  25,000  men  to  Cuba  in  the 
War  with  Spfdn. 

This  sad  state  ot  our  shipping  was  a 
national  disgrace  in  1907  when  foreign  ships 
had  to  be  chartered  to  provide  a  train  of 
supply  for  the  "Oreat  White  Fleet"  of  U.S. 
warahlpn  when  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt sailed  them  around  the  world. 

The  year  1930  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  fortunes  ot  American  shipping.  In  that 
year  Congress  passed  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  "to  further  the  development  and  main- 
tenance o<  an  adequate  and  well-balanced 
AmMloan  Merchant  Marine"  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  cocnmeroe  at  the  United  States 
and  aiding  in  the  national  defense.  The  Act 
set  up  a  far-sighted  program  of  Oovemoaent 


support  for  American  shipping  and  estab* 
Ushed  a  network  of  ahipUnes  serving  routes 
essential  to  the  prosperous  fca-elgn  trade 

Large,  fast  vessels  were  built  which  pro- 
vided a  small,  but  highly  Important  nucleus 
of  military  transport  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n. 

In  the  1970  Merchant  Marine  Act,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Administration  drafted  a  pro^ 
gram  to   revitalize  U.S.  merchant  shipping 

Our  goals,  though  higher,  were  baaed  upon 
the  same  time-tested  premises  of  the  1936 
Act   .   .   . 

To  be  ready  for  any  future  we  must  keep 
a  stable  maritime  Industry  In  active  opera- 
tion with  modern  facilities  and  well-trained 
personnel . 

We  must  plan  to  replace  our  deep-sea  fleet 
much  of  which  Is  now  past  of  "middle  age'' 
of  its  useful  life.  Special  vessel  types  such 
as  ore  and  oil  carriers  must  be  built. 

Ways  should  be  found  to  allow  ship- 
owners to  accumulate  capital  for  ship  buUd- 
Ing  and  replacement  programs. 

Now— I  expect  you  to  ask  at  this  point— 
What  Is  the  point  of  all  of  this  reciUUon' 
and— How  does  It  fit  In  with  the  200th  Anl 
niversary  of  the  Revolution  of  1776  and  the 
big  American  Birthday  Party? 

Well,  let  me  get  back  to  that  vital  theme. 

There's  a  song  we  all  know  that  states 
that  you've  got  to  have  a  dream  If  you  want 
your  dream  to  come  true. 

Let  us  exercise  a  little  mutual  Imagination 
together  and  simply  explore  In  our  mind's 
eye  the  kaleidoscope  of  ships  mixed  in  with 
the  marking  oZ  our  200th  yecw. 

All  of  us  w^lll  agree  that  what  we  want 
In  1976  Is  an  exposition  with  meaning  dig- 
nity, and  excitement. 

We  want  an  exposition  relating  man's 
American  past  to  Its  future,  using  the  media 
of  today. 

It  should  be  a  convocation  of  peoples  from 
America  and  the  world  to  experience  the 
varied  lessons  and  lore  of  our  history,  the 
dlveslty  of  today  in  the  United  States,  and 
our  march  toward  a  future  with  humane 
values. 

It  should.  If  possible,  be  not  only  a  new 
exposition  but  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
exposition. 

We  should  be  planning  a  totally  new  kind 
of  presenutlon  which  reflects  the  phenom- 
enal changes  in  mobility  and  communica- 
tion In  today's  society  and  Joins  the  vault- 
ing Ideas  and  plans  of  future  goals  with  real- 
istic and  economical  means  of  getting  there. 
The  Bicentennial.  In  other  words,  must  show 
restraint  in  the  normal  costs  associated  with 
expositions  and  spend  heavily  in  the  re- 
sources of  Ideas,  Innovations,  and  sponta- 
neously-generated activity.  The  event  should 
t>e  an  educational  experience,  maximizing 
the  potential  for  IntercfcMnge  between  aU  in- 
stitutions, groups,  and  individuals. 

There  Is  one  thing  in  common  for  all  of 
us  In  the  United  States  today.  We  are  a  four- 
ocean  country.  We  have  waterways  that 
reach  toward  the  Rockies  and  rivers  that 
bind  our  farm  communities  with  our  great 
city  ports. 

The  core  of  the  plan  I  would  like  the 
Bicentennial  planners  to  begin  thinking 
about  Involves  the  use  of  ships  refitted  as 
pavlllions.  These  would  be  suitable  for  use 
by  nations,  corporations,  and  other  Institu- 
tions and  groups  who  wish  to  exhibit  at  the 
Bicentennial. 

Traveling  shlp-pavUllons  wotild  be  created 
so  that  exhibits  would  be  virtually  self-con- 
tained with  a  minimum  of  Installation  dlffl- 
ctilties  and  a  m^Timnm  of  mobility.  This 
plan  would  be  contingent  upon  deployment 
of  the  great  "mothball  fleets"  now  anchored 
in  east  and  west  coast  ports  anywhere  and 
everywhere  that  our  American  waterfront, 
wherever  It  mlg^t  be,  oould  accommodate 
them. 

The  ships'  networks  oould  be  linked  Into 
existing  networks  of  mass  transit  and  road- 
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ways   to    facilitate    the    rapid,    comfortable, 
and  convenient  transportation  of  visitors. 

Harbors  have  traditionally  been  focal 
points  of  human  movement  and  are  Ideally 
located  for  exposition  purposes. 

Such  sites  would  require  minimal  prepara- 
tion and  have  a  minimum  negative  impact 
on  existing  communities  and  activities. 

A  basic  principle  in  the  development  of 
an  economical  Bicentennial  Is  the  compre- 
hensive planning  of  the  site  for  maximum 
reuse  at  mlrxlmum  costs.  This  factor  could 
be  Incorporated  In  all  plans  and  there  eire 
few  waterfronts  In  the  Country  that  would 
not  welcome  and  cooperate  In  Improvement. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  central  concept 
of  a  shlp-orlented  Bicentennial  has  numer- 
ous advantages  and  would  benefit  many 
people. 

We  all  know  that  there  Is  presently  a  sur- 
plus of  military  ships  In  the  United  States 
and  presumably  In  other  countries  as  well. 

Underdeveloped  or  impoverished  nations 
could  be  grlven  exhibit  ships  from  those  sur- 
pluses. 

There  are  many  ships  In  merchant  fleets 
around  the  world  which  have  become  obsoles- 
cent or  even  obsolete.  Having  fulfilled  their 
original  design  purpose  they  may  still  be 
highly  suitable  If  refurbished  as  pavlllions 
for  a  fioatlng  U.S.  Bicentennial  show. 

One  aspect  which  should  have  consider- 
able appeal  to  international  participants, 
would  be  the  unencumbered  ability  to  build 
their  own  pavllllon,  in  one  of  their  own 
ships.  In  their  own  shipyards  rather  than 
a  pavllllon  built  In  a  foreign  land.  This  could 
be  an  economic  advantage  and  a  stimulant 
to  national  pride  In  participation. 

If  some  nations,  perhaps  landlocked,  or 
with  Insufficient  shipyard  facilities,  would 
choose  to  have  their  pavlllions  constructed  In 
the  United  States,  this  could  mean  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  desperately  needed  Jobs 
created  In  our  recessed  shipbuilding  Industry. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  advantage 
In  the  use  of  ships  Is  their  natural  mobility. 
This  would  allow  the  entire  exposition  to  be 
moved  either  In  a  bloc,  in  smaller  groups 
or  Individually  to  suitable  locations  with 
adequate  port  or  anchorage  could  be  an  ex- 
position site.  For  the  first  time  there  could 
be  central,  plus  widespread,  participation  by 
different  cities  and  states.  The  Bicentennial 
could  be  truly  national  in  a  way  that  no 
one-city  site  could  offer. 

WhUe  any  number  of  cities  could  par- 
ticipate directly  by  hosting  pavlllions  at  their 
waterfronts  It  seems  reasonable  that  one  city 
with  extensive  historical  credentials  could 
stUl  be  the  headquarters  for  exhibits. 

When  the  Bicentennial  period  is  completed 
the  ships'  sponsors  wotild  have  manj  choices 
as  to  the  future  use  of  their  pavlllions,  rather 
than  the  single  necessity  of  simply  disman- 
tling and  Junking  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
pavllllon. 

All  of  the  ships  coiUd  be  moved  In  a  group 
to  any  future  expositions,  virtually  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Each  could  possibly  be  used  as  a  perma- 
nent traveling  exhibition  for  the  host  coun- 
try  or  organization. 

With  reconversion  they  could  be  used  as 
floating  municipal  buUdings,  recreation  cen- 
ters colleges,  hospitals,  housing,  factcaies,  or 
centers  of  operation  for  groups  such  as  the 
feaoe  Corps 

•They  could  possibly  be  converted  into 
M«lw»,  resort  hotels,  restaurants,  or  trade 

f,3^."*°^  "='"'*  *>»'•  severed  themselves 
from  tne  potential  amenities  along  their 
waterfronts   by    walls    of   expresswaj^,    gar- 

t,^.f?V"™P''*8  centers,  and  over-concen- 
trated industrial  faculties. 

With  the  inherent  Impetus  of  a  real  water- 
rront  exposition  site  a  city  could  be  able  to 

onSil'".*".'**  ■~****'*  owBlghts  Into  one 
of  Its  greatest  attractions. 

of^^i?*  °^J«c"'«ly  at  the  pros  and  cons 
Of  »    ships  exposition"  I  say  that,  at  present 


the  benefits  certainly  seem  to  outweight  the 
problems. 

Certain  basic  steps  inherent  In  this  new 
approach  minimize  the  enormous  land  com- 
mitments, minimize  the  negative  impact  on 
the  communities,  reduce  the  addea  trans- 
portation costs  by  bringing  the  exposition 
to  the  people  rather  than  the  people  to  the 
exposition  and  certainly  there  would  be 
stimulated  a  much-needed  resvirgence  of 
maritime  Interest  everywhere. 

Ships  which  travel  and  locate  independent- 
ly could  still  allow  for  a  network  of  as  many 
sites  over  as  broad  an  area  as  is  desired. 
This  "maritime  network."  coordinated  with 
Improved  "overland  networks.'  could  Inter- 
lock with  communication  networks  for  voice, 
visions,  and  data. 

The  spreading,  strengthening,  and  foster- 
ing of  communication  networks  is  inherently 
necessary  In  a  prosperous  world  future  for 
America.  It  Is  natural  and  appropriate  for  the 
Bicentennial  to  express  and  stimulate  such 
worldwide-scope  thinking. 

We  have  been  ignoring  for  too  long  ship- 
ping, shipbuilding,  and  related  activities. 
Passive  research  and  development,  combined 
with  negligence  has  allowed  American  mar- 
itime interests  here  to  become  moribund. 

Much  of  the  impact  of  the  Bicentennial 
could  be  to  rekindle  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  the  world's  oceans  and  rivers. 

Specific  exhibits  could  demonstrate  new 
potentials  offered  by  the  oceans,  and,  the 
total  effect  of  the  exposition  could  be  to 
recall  and  emphasize,  both  explicitly  and 
Implicitly,  the  virtually  forgotten  realms  of 
the  seas  and  even  perhaps  reform  thinking 
toward  the  utilization  of  the  ocean  and  ocean 
resources  for  our  future. 

Specifically,  locating  the  site  on  water  for 
our  300th  Birthday  would  motivate,  if  not 
virtually  obligate,  comprehensive  clean-ups 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  presence  of  the  exhibition  ships  them- 
selves could  Instill  remembrance  of  the  Im- 
portance, beauty,  power,  and  grace  of  ships. 
In  fact,  we  could  recall  an  entire  lore  which 
has  been,  we  hope,  only  temporarily  for- 
gotten. 

In  fact,  vrith  a  little  extra  dream-dust, 
the  future  maritime  possibilities  are  so  great 
and  so  diverse  that  an  excellent  comprehen- 
sive demonstration  of  them  might  make  the 
VS.  Bicentennial  a  keynote  event  for  the 
next  half  century. 

Sincerely,  I  feel  we  ought  to  take  Imme- 
diate steps  to  assure  that  every  entity  in 
this  Country  concerned  with  ocean  trans- 
portation In  its  broadest  sense,  begin  plan- 
ning to  make  the  1076  Bicentennial  the 
greatest  American  Merchant  Marine  "Teach- 
in"  this  nation  has  ever  known. 

America  wants  to  take  note  of  its  300th 
birthday,  to  celebrate  its  vigorous  growth 
into  the  role  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
Important  and  influential  nations. 

An  appropriate  exposition  must  show  not 
only  the  achievements  of  America  but  also 
the  Interdependency  and  diversity  of  peo- 
ples and  nations — where  America  gained  its 
heritage,  made  much  of  its  recent  wealth, 
and  shed  most  of  Its  blood. 

We  must  show  our  perception  of  new 
issues  and  problems,  and  our  willingness  to 
undertake  new  challenges. 

We  must  show  the  new  relationships  be- 
tween men,  their  products,  and  their  use  in 
the  environment. 

Such  a  Bicentennial  will  be  worth  what- 
ever the  coet  and  the  effort. 

The  goal  of  the  Bicentennial  is  to  forge 
a  new  national  commitment,  a  new  spirit  of 
•76,  a  spirit  which  vitalizes  the  ideals  for 
which  the  Revolution  was  fought  and  won, 
a  spirit  which  will  unite  the  Nation  in  pur- 
pose and  in  dedication. 

The  question  most  often  asked  about  the 
Bicentennial  is  "Where  is  the  Bicentennial 
going  to  be?"  Let's  make  the  resounding 
response— On  The  Waterfront! 


HEROIN  PRODUCERS  KNOWN  TO 
UNITED  STATES  AND  FRENCH 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  virtually 
all  Americans  know  that  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  crime  and  humsin 
misery  in  our  coimtry,  these  days,  is 
heroin  addiction.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  a  great  part  of  this  deadly  narcotic 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  comes 
from  opium  produced  in  Turkey  and  re- 
fined into  heroin  in  processing  plants  lo- 
cated in  Prance. 

Joseph  W.  Grant,  Jr.,  the  publisher  of 
Penal  Digest  International,  a  prison  re- 
form journal  produced  by  a  group  of  ex- 
convicts  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  claims  that 
the  justice  departments  of  both  Prance 
and  the  United  States  know  the  locations 
of  these  plants,  yet  nothing  is  being  done 
about  it.  He  recommends  a  boycott  of 
French  products  to  force  the  closing  down 
of  these  heroin  processing  plants. 

Whether  or  not  one  may  agree  that 
such  severe  8u:tion  should  be  taken  to- 
ward a  country  that  has  long  been  raie  of 
our  country's  allies,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Grant's  article  is  a  provocative  addition 
to  the  dialog  about  one  of  *Jie  Nation  s 
most  urgent  problems.  I  therefore  sisk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  news  release 
dated  December  10,  1971,  and  the  article 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
Penal  Digest  International — PDI— be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PDI  Demands  Boycott  of  French  Products 
To  Halt  Plow  of  Heroin 

A  nationwide  boycott  of  all  French  prod- 
ucts, to  last  until  the  French  government 
closes  down  all  of  the  heroin  processing 
plants  In  that  country,  is  being  called  for  by 
the  Penal  Digest  International,  publisher 
Joseph  W.  Orant  has  announced. 

It  Is  well-known,  Orant  said,  that  most  of 
the  heroin  which  makes  its  way  into  the 
United  States  comes  from  Eastern  poppy 
fields  via  processing  plants  near  French 
ports.  "The  Justice  departments  of  both 
France  and  the  United  States  know  the  lo- 
cations of  these  plants,"  he  said,  "yet  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  rid  us  of  this  bUUon- 
dollar  industry  which  deals  in  nothing  but 
death  and  misery." 

PDI's  stance  on  the  Issue  Is  that  the  pris- 
ons and  ghettos  of  this  country  are  filled 
with  thousands  of  addicts  and  ex-addlcts 
who  made  the  crucial  error  of  taking  their 
first  fix  because  it  created  an  illusion  which 
tended  to  erase  their  sense  of  failure  and 
frustration.  Most  of  these  addicts  are  from 
minority  groups  and  low-income  groups. 
They  had  nothing  more  going  for  them  than 
an  empty  American  Dream,  soon  foUowed  by 
the  bitter  realization  that  this  land  of  plenty 
wasn't  giving  up  very  much  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

"Heroin  traffic  Is  another  terrifying  tool  of 
oppression."  maintained  Robert  Copeland. 
PDI  associate  editor.  "It  is  subtly  and  cov- 
ertly condoned  by  many  power  elements  In 
our  society  because  It  is  conducted  on  an 
Incredibly  large  scale,  like  a  well -organized 
business  rather  than  the  reprehensible  crime 
against  humanity  which  It  actually  is.  Its 
victims — the  poor  and  the  oppressed — are 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  heroin  traf- 
fickers because  they  are  unable  to  combat 
the  tremendous  economic,  and  frequently 
legal  and  political,  power  which  the  latter 
possess.  The  corruption  spawned  by  the 
hard-drug  industry  u  all-pervasive." 

For  years  the  federal  government  has  given 
lip  servioe  to  the  need  for  halting  the  flow 
of  heroin  Into   this  country,  but  their  ef- 
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forts  hsT*  narer  gone  deep  enough  or  far 
enough.  WhUe  the  feda  oonoentrmte  on  the 
Independent  drug  dealer,  the  puabor  In  the 
street,  the  real  villain  goes  right  on  ped- 
dling his  opiates  to  the  people  with  Impim- 
Ity — 3afe  behind  the  awesome  power  of  his 
organization. 

Likewise,  the  French  government,  appar- 
ently bedazzled  by  the  streams  of  doUars 
which  flow  through  their  country  along  with 
the  heroin,  allows  the  processing  plants  to 
flourish.  OccaslonaUy  a  token  bust  Is  made  to 
demonstrate  the  government's  "concern," 
but.  again,  the  effort  goes  neither  far  enough 
nor  deep  enough. 

"Prance  does  understand  the  economics  of 
exported  goods,"  said  Richard  Tanner.  PDI 
circulation  manager.  "She  certainly  wouldn't 
miss  the  point  if  every  American  citizen 
started  to  look  at  the  labels  of  goods,  and  re- 
fused to  purchase  anything  made  in  Prance 
until  the  Prench  government  puts  a  stop  to 
what  can  only  be  caUed  a  traffic  In  stark 
misery  for  thousands  of  Americans  who  end 
up  In  prison  If  they  don't  have  from  one  to 
four  hundred  dollars  each  day  to  suDoort 
their  habit. 

"These  people  are  forced  to  go  out  early 
In  the  morning  to  steal  by  whatever  means 
are  avaUable  to  support  a  habit  they  can't 
get  rid  of.  They  cannot  be  Independent.  They 
cannot  bold  a  Job.  They  cannot  participate 
socially.  They  are  slaves  of  a  narcoUc  mon- 
ster. They  cannot  always  walk  Into  a  ho^ltal 
and  ask  for  help.  If  they  do,  they  often  are 
locked  in  a  strlp-ceU  to  kick  their  habit  cold- 
turkey,  and  then  are  sent  to  prison.  Their 
minds  become  oblivious  to  the  realltiee  of  re- 
sponsibility and  purpose.  There  Is  only  one 
fact  in  life  for  them — the  fact  that  another 
fix  is  due  at  a  certain  time  of  their  life,  and 
It  must  be  gotten  together." 

Orant  added.  'As  we  approach  this  season 
of  traditional  celebration  and  thanksgiving, 
it  is  easy  to  slip  comfortably  into  illusions 
and  platitudes.  Instead,  we  should  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  the  problems  which  are 
oppressing  so  many  people  in  this  country. 
Heroin  is  among  the  top,  and  since  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  done  much  about  It  yet,  it 
is  time  for  the  people  to  rise  up  and  use  what 
power  they  hav*  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
monster  and  the  anguish  which  it  creates. 

"We  realize  that  to  some  it  will  appear 
paradoxical  that  a  group  of  ex-cons  and  con- 
victs is  taking  a  strong  stand  against  the 
crime  of  heroin  traffic.  But  Isn't  it  more  para- 
doxical that  society,  the  government  and  its 
law  enforcement  agencies,  automatically  re- 
gard as  ertmlnals  the  victims  of  heroin  addic- 
tion, while  the  real  criminals,  the  purveyors 
of  this  atrocity,  are  permitted  to  continue 
their  big,  dirty  business  at  the  expense  of 
powerless  people  entrapped  by  economic  and 
social  conditions? 

"The  boycott  Is  a  drastic  action,  but  It  Is 
far  less  drastic  than  the  actions  which  heroin 
addiction  forces  upon  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans each  year.  If  this  problem  can  be  alle- 
viated, thousands  of  worthy  men  and  women 
will  not  wind  up  in  prisons — and  Tm  not 
speaking  only  of  the  kinds  of  prisons  with 
bars." 

TH«       PoLXOWINC       iNCLtTDES       THX       StJBJKCT 

MAim  OF  A  Spesch  To  Be  Deuvkied  bt 
Ex-Convict    Joskph    W.    Gkamt,    Founsb 

AND  PUSLISKKa  OF  PXNAL  DiCXST  iMmUfA- 
nONAL.  AT  LCWtBBtnUS  (Pa.)  PKDnAt.  PKNI- 
TrNTIAKT  ON  THX  BVXNINC  OF  PBOAT,  DS- 
CKMMKM  10.  TKIS  NXWB  »«»»■»  J^  ^f„  jfg^ 
PUBUCATION  BZFOak  S&TXTaDAT,  DxCXMBXa 
11. 

lowA  OiTT,  Iowa. — A  nationwide  boycott  of 
aU  French  ptxiducts,  to  last  vmtll  the  Ft<ench 
government  closes  down  all  of  the  heroin 
prooeaslng  plants  In  that  oountry.  la  being 
caaed  for  b7  th*  PcimZ  Digett  Intenutioitml. 
publisher  Jowph  W.  Orsnt  ham  announoMl. 

I^tter-wrltlng  and  petition  "^^r^igne  and 
ptekcOnc  of  bnninesw  selling  French  gootk 
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are  being  planned  In  citlea  aeroae  the  coun- 
try In  conjunction  with  the  boycott. 

A  monthly  prison  reform  Journal,  the 
Penal  Digest  International  (PDI)  is  pub- 
lished here  by  a  group  of  ex-convicts. 

According  to  Grant,  it  is  well-known  that 
most  of  the  heroin  which  makes  its  way  into 
the  United  States  comes  from  Eastern  poppy 
fields  via  processing  plants  near  Prench 
ports.  "The  Justice  departments  of  both 
Prance  and  the  United  States  know  the  loca- 
tions of  these  plants,"  he  said,  "yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  rid  lis  of  this  billion-dollar 
Industry  which  deals  In  nothing  but  death 
and  misery." 

Orant  explained  that  PDI'a  stance  on  the 
Issue  Is  that  the  prisons  and  ghettos  of  this 
country  are  filled  with  thousands  of  addicts 
and  ex-addlcts  who  made  the  crucial  error 
of  taking  their  first  fix  because  it  created  an 
illusion  which  tended  to  erase  their  sense  of 
failure  and  frustration. 

"Most  of  these  addicts,"  he  continued, 
"are  from  minority  groups  and  low-Income 
groups.  They  had  nothing  more  going  for 
them  than  an  empty  American  Dream,  soon 
followed  by  an  awakemng  to  the  bitter  real- 
ization that  this  land  of  plenty  wasnt  giving 
up  very  much  in  their  neighborhoods.  Now 
that  heroin  addiction  has  begun  to  leave  its 
scars  upon  the  sulrurbs  and  among  middle- 
class  and  upper-class  groups,  more  people 
are  finally  becoming  aware  of  the  threat 
which  this  problem  poses  to  our  nation  and 
especially  to  our  young  people." 

In  announcing  the  boycott  of  Prench 
products  In  its  most  recent  Issue,  published 
this  week,  PDI  commented: 

"For  years  the  federal  government  has 
given  Up  service  to  the  need  for  halting  the 
fiow  of  heroin  Into  this  country,  but  their 
efforts  have  never  gone  deep  enough  or  far 
enough.  While  the  feds  concentrate  on  the 
independent  drug  dealer,  the  pusher  who's 
supporting  his  own  habit,  the  real  villain  goes 
right  on  peddling  his  opiates  to  the  people 
with  impunity — safe  behind  the  awesome 
power  of  his  organization. 

"Likewise,  the  Prench  government,  ap- 
parently bedazzled  by  the  streams  of  doUars 
which  flow  through  the  country  along  with 
the  heroin,  allows  the  processing  plants  to 
flourish.  Occasionally  a  token  bust  is  made 
to  demonstrate  the  government's  "concern," 
but.  again,  the  effort  goes  neither  deep  nor 
far  enough." 

PDI  associate  editor  Robert  Ck>peland  noted. 
■Heroin  traffic  Is  another  terrifying  tool  of 
oppression.  It  Is  subUy,  ImpUclUy  and 
covertly  condoned  by  many  power  elements  in 
our  society  because  it  Is  conducted  on  an  in- 
credibly large  scale,  like  a  well -organized 
business  rather  than  the  reprehensible  crime 
against  humanity  which  it  actually  is." 

He  added.  "Its  victims — the  poor  and  the 
oppressed — are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
heroin  traffickers  because  they  are  unable 
to  combat  the  tremendous  economic,  and 
frequently  legal  and  political,  power  which 
the  latter  possess.  The  corruption  spawned 
by  the  hard-drug  Industry  Is  aU  pervasive. 

Asked  about  the  chances  of  the  boycott's 
success,  Richard  Tanner,  PDI  circulation 
manager,  stated,  "Prance  does  Understand 
the  economics  of  exported  goods.  She  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  miss  the  point  If  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  started  to  look  at  the  labels  of 
goods,  and  refused  to  pxirchase  anything 
made  in  France  until  the  Prench  government 
puts  a  stop  to  what  can  only  be  called  a 
traffic  m  stark  misery  for  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  end  up  in  prison  If  they  dont 
have  from  one  to  four  hundred  dollars  each 
day  to  support  their  habit." 

Orant  added,  "As  we  approach  this  season 
of  traditional  celebration  and  thanksgiving, 
it  la  easy  to  slip  comfortably  into  llluslona 
and  platitudes.  Instead,  we  should  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  the  problems  and  oondl- 
ttona  wbloh  are  oppreasing  ao  many  people 
In  this  oountry.  Heroin  la  ^mrmg  th*  top. 


and  since  the  government  has  not  done  mueh 
about  it  yet.  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  rise 
up  and  use  what  power  they  have  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  monster  and  the  anguish 
which  It  creates. 

"We  realize  that  to  some  It  will  appear 
paradoxical  that  a  group  of  ex-cons  and  con- 
victs Is  taking  a  strong  stand  against  the 
crime  of  heroin  traffic.  But  Isn't  it  more  para- 
doxical that  society,  the  government  and  its 
law  enforcement  agencies,  tend  automatically 
to  regard  as  criminals  the  victims  of  heroin 
addiction,  while  the  real  criminals,  the  pur- 
veyors of  this  atrocity,  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue their  big,  dirty  business  at  the  expense 
of  powerless  people  entrapped  by  economic 
and  social  conditions? 

"The  boycott  Is  a  drastic  action,  but  It 
Is  far  less  drastic  than  the  actions  which 
heroin  addiction  forces  upon  thousands  of 
Americans  each  year.  If  this  problem  can  be 
alleviated,  thousands  of  worthy  men  and 
women  will  not  wind  up  In  prisons — and  Tm 
not  speaking  only  of  the  kinds  of  prisons 
with  bars." 


REOULA-nONS  ON  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1971,  the  Senator  from  Massach'j- 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  I,  joined  by  18 
of  our  colleagues,  wrote  Director  Curtis 
Tarr  of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
express  our  concern  with  the  propoaed 
regulations  to  implement  the  procedural 
rights  of  registrants  guaranteed  by  the 
new  draft  law.  In  particular  we  noted 
several  proposed  changes  governing  per- 
sonal appearsoices  and  appeals  generally 
by  registrant*,  which  did  not,  in  our 
opinion,  comply  with  the  letter  and  intent 
of  the  new  statute. 

By  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  December  9.  1971.  Director  Tarr  has 
implemented  several  new  regulations.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  majority  of 
those  regulations  dealing  with  procedural 
rights  of  registrants,  with  which  we  were 
so  deeply  concerned,  have  not  been  made 
effective.  Ettrector  Tarr  has  indicated  that 
these  will  be  reexamined  and  republished 
at  a  later  date  for  public  comment. 

Mr.  President,  draft  board  decisions 
are  frequently  more  important  than  court 
decisions  in  criminal  cases.  Underlying 
the  draft  should  be  the  principles  of  ad- 
ministrative simplicity,  efficiency  and  due 
process.  For  these  reasons,  I  coauthored, 
along  with  Senator  Kennedt,  amend- 
ments providing  for  procedural  rights  for 
registrants  and  prepubUcation  require- 
ments for  regulations  affecting  regis- 
trants. 

In  enacting:  the  new  draft  law  the  Con- 
gress sought  to  join  with  the  President 
in  seeUng  as  fair  and  as  equitable  a 
draft  system  as  possible,  consistent  with 
the  normal  guarantees  of  due  process  and 
the  need  for  simplicity  and  efSciency. 
The  decision  by  Director  Tarr  to  revise 
many  of  the  regulations  ccxnes  as  a  wel- 
come response  to  our  letter  of  December 
22,  1971,  and  demonstrates  sm  awareness 
on  the  part  of  Selective  Service  that  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Oovemment  to 
provide  as  fair  and  as  equitable  a  draft 
system  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  written  to  Directra-  Tarr 
on  November  22,  1971,  and  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Tbnea,  com- 
menting on  the  dedaloa  to  revlw  many 
of  the  regulations,  be  printed  In  tbe 
Record. 
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Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rbcokb. 
as  foUows: 

PBOPOSBD  CHAM^EB  IM  DbAFT  WZTHOMAWir 

Washinoton,  December  10. — TTie  Selective 
Service  System  withdrew  today  several  pro- 
posed changes  in  regulations  governing  the 
draft  following  complaints  from  local  draft 
boards  and  the  public. 

The  propoaed  changes  had  involTed  new 
procedures  for  appearances  before  local  and 
appeal  boards  and  the  reopening  of  elaasl- 
flcations.  The  system  had  alao  proposed  a 
revision  of  the  oonadentlooa  objector  form. 

Under  tbe  proposed  cbangea  a  person  »p- 
pearlng  before  a  draft  or  appeal  board  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  minimum  of  16  min- 
utes. A  registrant  could  present  three  wit- 
nesses In  his  behalf  before  the  local  board 
and  none  before  tba  siifnial  board. 

Uany  local  boards  haA  comiWalnad  that 
the  16-mlnute  Miwinmurt  would  allow  x^ls- 
trants  to  tie  up  proffxirtingi  by  aUbuctarU^, 
while  some  ptranttm  coinplalaed  tiuit  tba  15- 
mlnute  period  would  be  uaed  as  a  time  limit, 
maUng  it  more  difficult  to  get  defemkeiUs. 

The  Selective  Service  director,  Curtis  W. 
Tarr,  said  that  no  personal  appearanoei  or 
appeals  would  be  heard  until  new  r^ula- 
tk>ns  could  be  formulated. 

This  will  take  a  nUnlmum  of  six  weeks  be- 
cause the  law  dictates  that  any  r^ulatlons 
first  be  reviewed  by  a  group  of  10  Oovemment 
agencies  and  then  published  tn  tbe  PMeral 
BagUter  after  which  a  30-day  period  fcr 
criticism  Is  mandatory.  The  action  halts  the 
induction  of  all  men  eligible  for  appeal  hear- 
ings. 

Under  the  propooals  wltbdrawn  today, 
draft  boards  would  hav«  been  gtven  «1m  op- 
tton  of  declining  to  reopen  a  regtotrant^ 
classiacatlon  even  after  ttie  preaentatlon  ef 
new  evidence  that  coold  make  him  eligible 
for  redaaslfleatton. 

Selective  Servlee  also  doelded  against  lasn- 
Ing  a  revised  eonwtontloin  etojaetnr  fom 
that  would  have  requhed  applleantB  for  aueh 
status  to  answer  M  queatlona  rather  than 
four. 

Id  addlUon,  tlie  system  wlthdKw  a  change 
that  would  have  llmtted  reglatranta  to  IS 
days  for  making  an  appeal  of  their  eUaal- 
flcaOon  from  the  time  claaalficaUon  notteea 
were  mailed.  •nj«y  are  now  given  80  di^s. 
Many  mcnlMrB  of  Oongrwe  aald  the  15-day 
Umtt  violated  Hm  ^>tHt  of  the  new  draft  law 
by  making  it  more  dinctllt  to  get  deferments 
for  all  except  tboae  who  had  tlwm  laat  June 
10. 

Draft  provisions  put  Into  effect  today  In- 
cluded the  ending  of  undergraduate  student 
defermenu  exo^t  for  thcee  ellglhle  during 
the  last  quarter  or  semester  of  the  19T0-71 
academic  year. 

Also,  nonimmigrant  aUena  are  now  not  t«- 
^ulred  to  reglstar  and  no  immigrant  alien 
Is  subject  to  induction  until  after  one  year 
of  residence  In  the  United  States.  In  ttie  past. 
'^oQlmmlgzanta,  with  certain  ezoeptlona,  wem 
required  to  register  and  were  eligible  for  In- 
duction after  they  had  resided  In  United 
States  for  one  year. 

DaAFT  Caix  Fuxjo) 
WASHDfCToif.  Daoeedber  10.— Drafting  at 
men  into  the  armed  foroes  stopped  today  un- 
tU  at  least  late  next  month.  The  diaftlng  of 
men  was  halted  for  tbe  usual  Chrtstmaa-Mew 
Tear  holiday,  and  Selective  Servloe  aald  the 
November-December  draft  call  of  lOMO  1mm 
been  filled. 

^,.****°**»Ue,  tbe  Army  announced  ttiat 
thousands  of  flrst-term  drafteea  and  volmi- 
w«*due  for  dlecharge  next  year  would  be 
'"'••••d  up  to  itx  months  eatly  to  telng  Annr 
•wwjgth  down  to  883,000  by  June  80  m  cr- 
owed by  Oongreas.  It  waa  bcileved  that  the 
reductions  would  affect  about  00,000  O.I.'s. 
The  discharges  will  be  mandatory  except 
w  those  men  and  women  who  teMemte  in 
•rtting  that  tikey  plan  to  re-eidlst  for  a  aee- 


ond  term,  the  Army  said.  The  new  policy  is 
effective  Immediately  and  win  remain  In  ef- 
fect untn  June  30. 

U.S.    SCMATK, 

Wathinet^n,  D.C.,  November  22,  1971. 
Dr.  Conns  W.  Taaa. 
Director,  Selective  Servioe  System, 
Waahinftoti,  D.C. 

DxAB  Da.  Taxx:  As  you  know,  we  were  ac- 
tive In  aneklng  to  assure  the  procedural  rights 
of  reglstranta  In  the  recent  leclalaUon  ex- 
tending the  draft.  Tlierefare.  we  have  ex- 
amlned  with  great  interest  tbe  regulations 
which  you  have  proposed  to  Implement  tbe 
new  provisions.  There  are  a  number  of  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations  about  which  we  are 
particularly  concerned,  and  which  we  would 
urge  you  to  revise. 

Plrst.  under  eeetlon  16M.2,  tbe  time  for 
filing  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  local 
board  begins  to  ma  on  the  date  the  local 
board  mails  Form  888  110  to  the  registrant. 
Whfle  this  date  may  be  reaaooable  In  tbe 
case  ot  registrants  who  receive  the  Form  only 
after  a  personal  appearance  ( If  one  has  been 
requested)  pursuant  to  section  l8M.l(b)  and 
section  leM.O(b),  it  la  cSearly  unrn— iinanu 
as  to  reglslaranta  who  recetve  Form  B8S  110 
flnt  and  who  anbeequently  request  a  per- 
aonal  appearance  before  the  local  board  h«t 
are  nnsueuessfnl. 

In  this  latter  case  no  new  Porm  8SS  110 
Is  maned  after  tbe  tLecUkm  of  tbe  local 
boards  rather,  a  letter  to  then  sent  to  the 
registrant  Informing  blm  of  tbe  declstan 
nnder  aeetlon  1634.6.  In  each  oaac  tbe  time 
for  requesting  an  appeal  tfMuM  net  begin  to 
nm  until  the  maUlng  of  the  letter  notifying 
the  reglsttmnt  at  the  local  board's  dedalon 
not  to  retitaaatfy  him. 

Otherwise  the  registrant  Is  being  asked  to 
appeal  from  a  decision  prior  to  Its  taking 
place.  Such  a  situation  wooid  appear  to  de- 
prive tbe  leglatiant  of  traditional  doe  proc- 
eaa  guaieateea  for  run  ertmlntatiaUre  review 
of  SeleeUve  Servloe  declekms. 

Second,  tbe  time  limits  for  taking  appaala 
and  requesting  personal  appeanuaoea  at  vari- 
ous stages  In  daasiflcatlon  proceedings  have 
been  reduced  to  15  days  from  maUlng  of  the 
classification  notice.  Formerty.  the  time  al- 
lowed was  80  days.  We  believe  that  the  pro- 
poaed raductlan  In  time  from  SO  days  to  IS 
days  within  which  a  registrant  must  exercise 
hlB  procedural  Hgbta  may  result  tn  many 
registrants  losing  them  because  they  will  not 
be  aware  of  tbe  change.  Registrants  are  not 
trained  legal  personnel  and  are  not  used  to 
deadllnea  Which  can  cot  off  substantial 
rights  Involving  life  and  liberty.  Alao.  prac- 
tically speaking.  16  days  does  not  leave 
enough  time  for  mall  communications  to 
arrive  and  stUl  leave  a  registrant  an  ade- 
quate time  within  which  to  prepare  his 
response.  We  also  note  that  no  provlalon  Is 
aUowwd  for  overseas  reglstranta  or  other 
reglstranta  living  great  distances  from  their 
local  boards.  Formerly,  an  overseas  registrant 
was  allowed  60  days  to  exerelae  his  appeal 
rlghte.  yet  under  the  propoeed  regulatloia 
he  will  have  the  same  IS  days  as  the  regis- 
trant living  near  his  board.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  60  days  was  considered  necessary 
under  the  old  rqgrilations.  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  16  days  is  enough  time  now. 

Third,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  the 
recent  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  la- 
sulng  to  reglstranta  clasained  I-A  a  copy  of 
SdecUve  Servloe  Form  317  advising  him  of 
various  procedural  rlghta  wlU  result  in  a 
denial  of  substantial  rlghta  In  tHat  regls- 
tranta will  not  have  access  to  the  informa- 
tion which  they  need  to  protect  their  rlghta. 
The  propoeed  regiilatlons  do  not  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  such  a  form.  We  would  urge 
you  to  consider  reinstating  this  practice — and 
Issuing  the  form  both  in  English  and  in 
Spantdi — ^in  order  that  a  registrant's  rights 
win  be  explained  to  him  In  non-legal  and 
readOy  understandable  language  at  a  time 
When  he  can  stUl  exercise  thoee  rlghta. 


Poxirth,  section  1624.4(e)  prohiblta  rep- 
resentation of  reglstranta  by  anyone  actliig 
as  an  attorney  or  legal  counsel  l)efore  a  local 
board.  A  similar  provision  is  contained  In 
section  1837.4  (d)  concerning  appeals  to  the 
National   Selective   Service   Appeal   Board. 

WhUe  It  Is  true  that  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  permitted  a 
registrant  to  be  accompanied  by  counsca  be- 
fore his  local  board  was  struck  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  Is  thus  not  Included  In  the  law. 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Congress  Intended 
to  prohibit  local  boards,  In  their  discretion, 
from  permitting  a  registrant  to  Ije  accom- 
panied by  an  attorney  to  advise  him.  Thus, 
we  would  hope  that  the  regulations  would  be 
revised  to  at  least  permit  local  and  appeal 
boards.  In  thetr  discretion,  to  allow  regis- 
trants to  be  accompanied  by  an  attorney  of 
their  choice.  Alternatively,  the  regulations 
might  be  clarified  so  as  to  make  clear  that 
It  Is  "repreeentatlon"  rather  than  mere  ac- 
companiment, that  is  prohibited. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  partlcularty  surprised 
at  learning  that  you  have  at»ll«hed  the  gov- 
ernment appeal  agenta.  Much  of  tbe  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  a  right  to  comnad 
was  based  on  the  avaUablUty  of  government 
appeal  agenta.  Yet  now  that  source  of  as- 
sistance has  been  removed  without  any  provi- 
sion made  for  the  apptnl  agent  funettoB  to  be 
Med  In  another  way.  We  wotiM  hope  you 
'would  reconsider  tbi»  decision,  grant  naoie 
opportunitlee  for  legal  representation,  or 
transfer  the  standing  to  request  reopening 
and  the  appeal  powers  ot  the  goremntent  ap- 
peal agent  to  the  advlson  to  reglstranta. 

Also,  relatives  and  employers  are  denied 
their  previous  standing  under  the  proposed 
new  r^iilatlons  to  make  any  requeat  for 
claastficatton  or  appeal  In  behalf  of  a  regis- 
trant. We  wotad  hope  that  this  might  be 
reconsidered. 

Fifth,  under  section  1838.1.  appeal  Is  per- 
mitted only  from  ClaasUlcatlon  into  classes 
1-A,  l-A-O,  or  l-O,  although  the  registrant 
Is  entitled  to  be  placed  in  the  newest" 
class  for  whltdi  he  Is  qualified.  For  example, 
a  registrant  who  quallflee  both  as  a  surviving 
son  (eligible  for  4-0)  and  divinity  student 
(2-D)  is  harmed  if  placed  In  tbe  latter  cate- 
gory, since  3-D  Is  a  "deferment"  extending 
draft  UabUlty  fraaa  a0S  38  to  SS  while  4-G, 
an  "exemption"  does  not  extend  liability. 

Sixth,  the  prepubUcation  requlrementa  of 
section  lS(b)  have  not  been  followed,  par- 
tleiflarly  with  regard  to  Oie  reoent  Iseuanoe 
of  aaaendmenta  to  Local  Board  Memorandum 
W.  It  una  the  Intention  of  the  niiiislii.  and 
tbe  legMatlve  detaete  so  deno^ttatea.  that 
regulations  requiring  ify^^'Stfiattnn  includ- 
ing LAM'S,  guidelines  such  as  those  present 
In  Form  150,  and  aQ  those  directives  that 
have  significant  Impact  on  the  reglstranta, 
Including  letters  to  the  state  dUeutms 
(IjASD).  n>r  instanee,  the  I.BM  90  amend- 
ment ertabUahea  multiple  '"extended  prtorlty 
groups."  Also  LJtSD(a)-23)  estahllsbes  a 
Q-A  defem»ent  tor  doctors  lisscd  on  "com- 
munity esaentlaUty."  It  was  our  intention 
that  all  of  these  dlrectlvea  be  considered  as 
•Tegulatlons"  requiring  prepubUcation  and 
an  opportunity  for  comment. 

Seventh,  we  are  concerned  that  a  tradl- 
tton^  *ppv»l  route  tor  reoonsMeratton  by  the 
appeal  boanl  "wbea  either  Oae  Dlieetor  of 
Selective  Bet  flues  deems  It  to  be  tn  the  Na- 
tional Interest  or  necessary  to  avoid  an  in- 
justice" has  been  removed  by  tbe  deletion 
of  section  1626.61. 

Eighth,  we  are  concerned  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  fall  to  carry  out  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Committee  of  Conference 
with  regard  to  the  daclaiatt  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  EMert  v.  United  States.  402 
U.S.  99.  The  Conference  Report  on  page  22 
notes  that  local  boards  have  discretionary 
authority  In  unusual  circumstances  to  con- 
sider claims  for  consclentlotis  objector  status 
after  the  mailing  of  an  Induction  order. 
However,  the  proposed  regulations,  tn  sec- 
tion 1621  11,  spedficallj  forbid  a  local  board 
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from  Issuing  Selective  Service  Form  150  after 
the  mailing  of  an  Induction  order,  thereby 
Implying  that  the  board  may  not  consider  a 
claim  for  conscientious  objector  status  ar- 
riving at  the  board  after  the  mailing  of  th« 
Induction  order. 

Finally,  sections  1622.22(b)  and  1822.2S(a) 
provide  for  continuing  student  deferments 
for  students  at  junior  colleges  and  for  stu- 
dents In  a  regular  four  year  college  respec- 
tively. However,  no  provision  Is  made  for  a 
Junior  college  student  eligible  for  a  defer- 
ment under  section  1622.2a(b)  to  transfer 
to  a  four  year  program  and  thereby  retain 
his  deferment  under  section  1822.25(a). 
Thus,  the  registrant  In  a  Junior  college  for 
two  years  who  transfers  to  a  four  year  school 
to  complete  his  b(u;helor's  program  Is  ac- 
corded different  treatment  than  the  reg- 
istrant who  began  his  study  at  the  four  year 
school,  although  both  will  finish  their  studies 
at  the  same  time.  Such  different  treatment 
was  not.  In  our  Judgment,  Intended  by  Con- 
gress. Rather,  the  Intent  was  to  continue  ex- 
IsUng  classification  practices  for  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  school  during  the  1070- 
1071    academic    year. 

We  believe  that  the  debate  on  the  draft 
extension  bill  and  the  conference  and  com- 
mittee reports  accompanying  the  bill  clearly 
indicate  a  CongresBlonal  intent  to  assure  a 
fair  and  equitable  draft  system  with  protec- 
tion of  due  process  to  regUtrants  whUe  as- 
suring the  efficient  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  We  believe  that  reconsider- 
ation of  these  regulations  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  that  intent. 
Sincerely, 
Edward    li£.   Kennedy,   Clifford   P.   Case, 
Quentln   N.   Burdlck,   PhUlp   A.    Hart! 
George  McOovem,  Frank  E.  Moes.  Oay- 
lord  Nelson,  Ted  Stevens,  John  V.  Tun- 
ney.  Gale  W.  McOee. 
Jacob  K.  JaviU,  Frank  Church,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Wal- 
ter  F.   Mondale,   Edmund   8.    Muskle, 
Richard  S.  Schwelker.  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son   HI,    Harrison    A.    Williams,    Jr., 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 


JOSEPH  McCaffrey 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  fa- 
miliar figure  to  all  of  us  here  at  the  Capi- 
tol iA  Joa^h  McCaffrey,  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  prominent  newsmen. 
Joseph  McCaffrey  is  Imown  and  respect- 
ed by  colleagues  and  news  sources  alike, 
and  I  am  proud  to  count  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  many  years'  standing. 

This  year,  Joseph  McCaffrey's  col- 
leagues in  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  It  Sciences 
have  given  him  the  singular  honor  of 
the  Ted  Yates  Memorial  Award,  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  local  broadcaster 
whose  work  best  embodies  the  qualities 
of  another  distinguished  newsman,  the 
late  Ted  Yates  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co. 

A  picture  in  depth  of  this  man,  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  was  presented  by  the  Sun- 
day Star  in  a  feature  article  by  writer 
Ruth  Dean.  I  insert  Miss  Dean's  article 
in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Josxpa  McCavtkkt 
(By  Ruth  Dean) 
In  his  teens,  veteran  news  commentator 
Joseph  McCaffrey  wanted  to  study  law  ao  he 
could  enter  politics.  "I  guess  because  I  al- 
ways wanted  to  help  people."  he  said. 

Now  the  recent  recipient  ot  the  Ted  Tatea 
Award  seems  to  have  reached  that  youthful 
goal  by  another  route.  For  his  "constituency" 


are  the  thousands  of  area  television  viewers 
to  whom  his  rugged  countenance  is  a  dally 
familiarity. 

Off  camera.  McCaffrey  is  a  tall,  gentle-man- 
nered man  who  talks  with  the  same  sense 
of  purpose  that  comes  through  when  he  de- 
livers his  nightly  commentaries  on  WMAL- 
TV  Channel  7's  6  and  11  o'clock  news,  and 
on  his  ten-mlnut«  radio  'Today  in  Congress" 
spot. 

This  oonfldence-lnaplrlng  rapport  brings 
him  thousands  of  phone  calls  and  letters 
from  his  "constituents"  who  ask  his  help  on 
everything  from  social  security  to.  In  one 
case,  where  to  find  a  television  repairman. 
m'lean    home 

"I  feel  as  if  I'm  a  kind  of  ombudsman," 
he  said  during  a  recent  morning  visit  with 
the  McCaffreys  in  the  comfortable  home  in 
Mc'Lean  they  bought  12  years  ago  because 
they  wanted  to  be  in  the  country.  They  share 
It  with  their  son  Mike,  15,  two  dogs  aiul  a  cat. 
They  also  have  a  daughter,  Sally  Shumaker, 
married  a  year  ago  and  living  in  Fairfax 
County. 

As  he  rubbed  the  ears  of  his  pet  St.  Ber- 
nard, Rosebud  Mlchelob,  McCaffrey  looked 
back  on  his  career  and  said:  "After  being  in 
this  business  so  long,  I  get  letters.  Every  day 
people  call  or  write  in.  some  with  clippings 
saying  'what  about  this',  or  'what  can  we  do 
about  that?' 

"I've  tried  to  help  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  ot 
causes  .  .  .  but  I'm  not  a  crusader.  I  cant 
get    fanatical    and    stay    with    something  " 

Hla  wife  interrupted,  "You've  been  with  the 
aged  longer  than  anything  else." 

"Tes,"  he  agreed.  "I've  been  with  the  aged 
problem  for  years  and  years  and  years.  I 
have  been  very  interested.  And  I  have  so 
many  pitUul  people  who  called  me." 

Added  his  wife:  "The  letters  he  has!  They 
have  no  one  to  turn  to." 

"I  think  our  problem  is  that  we've  become 
so  big,  and  government  has  become  so  con- 
centrated in  a  monolithic  structure  that 
these  people  don't  know  where  to  go."  Mc- 
Caffrey added. 

INTERESTED    IN    POLITICS 

"When  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  my  parents 
could  go  to  an  alderman  in  the  city  and  he 
would  be  able  to  do  something  for  them,  he 
was  able  to  advise  them.  And  this  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  always  thought  Td  like  to  get 
Into  politics  ...  to  help  people. 

"And  I  think  now  Congress  has  become 
kind  of  frustrated  in  what  it's  trying  to  do. 
So  many  members  come  in  there  thinking 
they're  going  to  change  the  world  and  they're 
not.  I  think  the  only  satisfaction  they 
actxiaUy  can  get  Is  helping  people  with 
veterans'  plans  and  social  security.  I  feel 
the  same  way — that  so  many  people  have 
no  place  to  turn  to." 

McCaffrey's  most  notable  case  of  helping 
people  was  his  assistance  to  the  Alexandria 
Police  Dept.  in  solving  the  murder  of  Judge 
James  N.  Colasanto  of  the  Alexandria  Munici- 
pal Court  on  Nov.  23.  1070. 

A    PRONE    CALt. 

It  all  began  with  a  telephone  call  to 
McCaffrey  from  a  man  who  Identified  himself 
as  Colasanto's  murderer.  The  newsman  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  give  himself  up.  He  even 
went  to  the  man's  house  after  alerting  police, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  going  in  because 
they  were  fearful  for  his  safety.  Minutes  later 
the  man  took  his  life  as  police  broke  In.  and 
the  gun  found  beside  him  was  established  as 
the  murder  weapon. 

"It  was  very  sad."  McCaffrey  recalled.  "I 
stui  feel  he  wouldn't  have  harmed  me  if  I 
had  gone  In.  But  I  think  It  points  up  so 
graphically  the  helplessness  of  so  many  peo- 
ple. Here  was  a  man  who  In  the  final  hours 
of  his  life  turns  to  a  complete  stranger  In 
whom  to  put  some  confidence  merely  because 
he's  seen  him  and  listened  to  him  on  the  air 
and  on  television.  It's  a  rather  depreaslng 
thing."  ^  ° 
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The  newsman  said  the  phone  call  was  Ilka 
countless  others  he's  received  from  people  la 
trouble.  Many  come  from  widows  and  retlnd 
oldsters  trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  social 
security  and  welfare— a  problem  that  is  % 
frequent  topic  on  his  commentaries. 

In  one  case,  a  woman  told  him  that  after 
paying  rent,  phone  and  electricity,  she  had 
•20  left  every  month  for  food  and  other 
emergencies.  She  wondered  why  welfare  cut 
back  its  allotment  when  her  social  security 
was  raised.  McCaffrey  found  he  had  to  teD 
her,  "after  checking  with  the  authorltiee. 
that  unfortunately  it  is  the  law.  She  gets  a 
cost-of-living  raise  from  social  security  but 
it  isu't  one  at  all,  because  welfare  takes  back 
with  one  hand  what  social  security  gives  with 
the  other." 

ANTIWAB 

The  war  in  Vietnam  which  he  says  "I*w 
been  against  for  years."  and  its  effect  on  the 
nation's  youth  ("I  think  it  has  caUpulted 
them  into  the  political  arena  before  they're 
emotionally  and  intellectually  ready  for  it") 
are  also  frequent  commentary  topics. 

Judging  from  his  mall,  his  commentaHea 
voice  the  frustrations  of  a  lot  of  people.  "I 
think  111  get  out  of  the  business  If  I  read 
the  morning,  or  the  evening  paper  and  not 
see  something  that  doesn't  provoke  me,"  he 
observed. 

Sometimes  the  calls  he's  received  have 
been  amusing,  like  the  one  from  the  woman 
in  a  public  housing  development  who  wanted 
him  to  send  someone  to  fix  her  broken  TV 
set. 

LONG    DAYS 

The  newsman  puts  in  a  10  a.m.  to  midnight 
day  that  begins  with  an  hour's  drive  Into 
town  in  an  orange  Ford  Mustang  he  layi 
his  son  Mike  refers  to  as  "the  pumpkin." 

His  taU  figure  is  a  familiar  sight  as  he 
walks  into  the  House  basement  corridor  and 
Is  greeted  left  and  right  by  everyone  from 
Congress  members  to  page  boys.  "This  Is  sort 
of  my  second  home."  ha  says  proudly,  as  he 
boards  an  elevator  to  the  Hovise  Radio-TV 
Gallery  where  he  has  a  desk  overlooking  the 
west  front  plUars  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  H«  is 
chairman  for  the  second  time  of  tha  radio- 
TV  galleries,  having  first  served  as  chairman 
in  1056. 

He  usually  spends  a  few  hours  at  the  Capi- 
tol interviewing  Congreos  members,  "getting 
grist  for  my  radio  and  televiaion  commen- 
taries "  ab  he  pute  it.  Then  about  3  p.m.,  he's 
on  his  way  to  WMAL  to  begin  his  "working 
day  "  The  long  drive  home  after  the  11  o'clock 
new-s  usually  gets  him  home  by  midnight. 

THE    FAB  MB 

McCaffrey  relaxes  from  his  week's  labors 
on  a  100-acre  farm  in  Culpeper  that  be  con- 
siders "a  different  world.  And  I  like  the  people 
there."  His  wife  Toni  has  a  vegetable  garden 
that  produces  so  abundantly  the  family  cant 
keep  up  with  its  output.  And  son  Mike  does 
most  of  the  p.^nghing  and  taking  cSn  of  the 
four  head  of  steer  and  ponies.  "When  Mike 
leaves  home  well  have  to  give  up  the  farm." 
Tonl  Joked. 

More  seriously  she  said  she  felt  "Joe 
wouldn't  be  alive  with  his  schedxile.  if  he 
didn't  have  this  place  to  go  to.  I  think  he 
Just  makes  It  th^oug^  Friday  and  I  think 
we're  fortunate  to  have  It  because  It  keeps 
htra  going." 

Joe  and  Toni  first  met  when  he  was  a  senior 
and  she  a  freshman  at  the  State  University 
of  Education  at  New  Palta,  N.T..  but  dldnt 
marry  until  the  year  after  he  left  the  Army. 

The  Poughkeepsle.  NT.,  native  supported 
his  way  through  normal  school  working  part 
time  on  a  Dutchess  County  Sunday  weekly. 
Upon  graduation  when  he  had  to  make  a 
choice,  journalism  won  out  over  teaching 
even  though  it  dldnt  pay  as  weU. 

TRX   STAKT 

A  military  plane  crash  cut  abort  his  World 
War  n  service  aa  an  infantry  Information  of- 
ficer, and  he  spent  a  year  In  Canadian  and 
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Unltad  States  Amy  hoapltalH  Hla  final  hoa- 
pltal  tt»t  was  at  Waltar  Read,  By  happen- 
stance, a  -vlalt  from  an  old  Ilrtend  'wbo  had 
been  a  radio  annonneer  In  PcmgIikM|Mle,  aat 
him  oa  his  ettner  aa  a  ItroarOeaatw. 

The  friend  told  him  tboat  an  apawing  a* 
WTT^.  ao  be  applladl  for  tke  Jok  tmA  sot  It 
m  soon  ■■  ha  sot  hla  Anqr  diaohatae.  "OCb- 
arwiM  I  micht  have  gone  kaek  hnwe  to  mj 
old  newspaper  Jai>,"  be  racalled. 

Now  after  mon  than  SS  ycacs  oS  oovertne 
the  national  scene  and  Oangreaa,  Uw  five 
times  Washington  Emmy  award  winner  and 
dean  of  Oapltol  HOI  radio  and  televiaion  cor- 
respondents has  received  the  moat  preetlglons 
Emmy  of  an — the  Ttod  Tates  Awmrd. 

The  award  Is  given  asnnaUy  by  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Washington  ebaptar  «€ 
the  Aoademy  of  Televiaion  Arte  and  SdcBoes 
to  the  peraoa  whoae  work  beat  embodlea  Ike 
profeaslonal  and  peraooal  quaUtlea  ot  the  late 
IM  Yatea,  the  NBC  prodnoer-Joumallat  who 
was  klUed  covering  fighting  in  the  Uld- 
£ast. 

McCaffrey  Is  the  first  single  station  man 
to  receive  It. 

In  presenting  the  award  te  IfcOaffrey,  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mlhe  Manaflatd  pmlaad 
him  for  his  "peiacnal  and  ia<rfaMlon«l  la- 
tegrlty,  his  profweilfwial  aiDaUenaa."  and  cMad 
the  esteem  with  which  the  newaeaatar  is  held 
by  membefa  ot  Oongraas  on  both  aides  of  tha 
aisle. 

■scocafrnoM 

Nat  only  do  members  of  Coagreaa  hold  Mc- 
Caffrey In  high  eateeui  hut  so  do  hts  co- 
workers at  WMAL.  One  of  his  greateat  ad- 
mtrera  "from  euh  tapuitei  daya  aihan  we  had 
ad}o(nlng  deaks"  la  Ian  Dalhart.  the  statton^ 
manager  at  newa  and  paMlc  atfalta. 

In  aahmltttnc  McCMinyli  name  Xcr  the 
Ted  Tataa  award,  he  concluded  the  narrative 
entry  with :  "TmI  Tataa  never  opamtad  out  af 
an  ivory  tower — aloof  from  the  preasures  and 
dangers  of  Informing  the  irahUe.  Neither  haa 
Joseph  McCaffrey — whether  tt  he  rtaklBg  hia 
life  In  the  Colasanto  case  In  Alexandria  cr 
lighting  government  tnttaBtdattoB  at  bread- 
east  joumaliata.  OcuracBous.  personal  Jour- 
nalism— putting  one's  aeit  at  the  aoene  at  the 
atory — typified  Ted  Tataa.  IfcOafl^rey  Is  made 
of  the  same  fiber." 


THE  REASON  FOR  OUR  DEFENSE 
PBOORAlf 

Mr.  HANSEN,  lir.  Presldmt.  I  lum 
been  under  the  Imprassion  for  the  past 
■ereral  years  and  opedaliy  slnee  Jolnlnc 
this  dlsOngolshed  body  that  the  reaKXi 
for  our  multibfllion-doOar  defense  pro- 
gnxa.  was  to  maintain  a  position  of  mili- 
tary -  superiority  over  potential  UJ3. 
enemies. 

In  an  the  debates  over  whether  we 
should  build  an  anti-balUstic-mlssile 
system,  whether  we  should  increase  our 
nuclear  strike  capabUi^,  whether  we 
should  improve  our  underwa  nsw:>fHir 
Bubmarlne  strike  foroe,  build  move  air- 
craft carriers,  support  and  maintain 
NATO  forces  in  Eorope,  and  do  aU  of  the 
other  thinss  tbat  add  up  to  a  defenae 

cost  of  something  Hke  $80  billion  a  year 

in  all  these  debates  the  rationale  for 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  our 
overall  military  carahiUtf  is  basieaUy^ 
and.  in  fact,  only — to  counter  tlie  con- 
tinued Russian  buUdup  in  nuclear,  naval, 
■nd  air  force  capabOttieB.  m  all  of  these 
debates— and  I  have  supported  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  In  aU  of  its  mlUtaiy  and  de- 
J^e  regueate— ttte  Soviet  menace  to  the 
united  States  and  Che  tree  vozld  Is  tSw 
premise  for  the  UA  mlUtaiy  postora. 


In  testimony  before  the  Woitiga  Rela- 
OoBs  Oatamittee.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvtn  Laird  has  repeatedly  pointed  out 

that  the  Moscow  government  Is  moving 
into  vailuus  parts  of  Ifae  world  effber  to 
stir  up  trouble  or  to  arm  potenial  allies. 

The  Bortmt  UMoa  ccntmaas  to  eaiytny 
aiUttary  aaslilaiiiMi  am  a  haalc  Instnjunant  aC 
poUtlaa  indttratton.  aorlet  ama  dehvciMa 
have  ralaad  ctmmm  ahont  the  level  of  arma- 
BMBta  ba  the  ham  of  Africa,  aa  waU  aa  in  the 
Middle  Eaat  and  North  Africa.  Tha  Sonet 
Cnlon  haa  heen  tha  principal  snppUer  of 
aisM  to  India.  Baeent  lapcrta  Indicate  that 
It  U  ^ilpplag  waapona  to  Faktatan  aa  weU. 

Than  la  Bttke  dontot  in  my  mnd  thart; 
mlUtary  aaslatewriii  wSB  ecnttane  to  ha  naed 
as  a  laajar  tnatromant  of  Sorlet  policy  over 
the  fWeaeaahle  future. 

lAird  declared,  moreover,  that — 
It  woold  be  (oolhanly  to  expect  early  abate- 
ment of  fear  of  aggieesion  in  ■wrupe  and 
that  he  ae«B  in  prospect  a  ocnttnaed  instabil- 
ity In  aala. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  if  any  docu- 
mentation of  Seeretaiy  lAird's  views  are 
newjed,  recent  events  liafc  praved  liow 
Tight  lie  is.  The  eonUmilng  crlris  in  the 
Middle  Bast  and  now  open  warfare  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  In  which  India 
places  the  Uame.  as  usual,  on  the  United 
States  juiove  the  fallacy  of  any  letup  in 
the  UjS.  defense  posture  and  the  f oUy  of 
considering  Russia  anything  imt  an  ad- 
versary, and  I  would  not  say  a  friendly 
one. 

"mis  brings  me  to  the  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, of  a  question  of  Just  how  far  we 
should  go  in  furtherance  of  trade  with 
Russia  or  doing  tMislness  with  a  country 
that  sttll  uses  its  veto  power  in  the  UJ«. 
on  atanost  ewry  issue  in  opposltton  to  tlie 
UJB.  position,  a  country  that  still  nuto- 
-talns  not  only  a  wan  of  secrecy  but  liter- 
ally a  walled-in  society  not  only  of  Russia 
Itself  but  also  the  formerly  free  countries 
that  ended  up  behind  that  wall  f  onowing 
World  Warn. 

I  cannoft  oblect.  Mr.  President,  to  nJ3. 
sales  of  com,  feed  grains,  or  wtieat  to  the 
U.S£  Jt.  nor  of  rectproeal  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods  with  Russia. 

But  I  cannot  understand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  the  milted  States  can  afford 
to  take  the  risk  of  dependency  on  Rustda 
for  the  most  strategic  commodity  I  know 
of — oil  and  gas  on  which  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy depends  for  three-fourths  of  its 
energy. 

Iftidue  dependency  on  Middle  East  and 
North  African  sources  have  been  a  matter 
of  concern  to  many  of  us  who  believe  the 
United  States  has  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide its  own  energy  resources  for  both 
short-tam  as  wtil  as  long-terra  require- 
ments. 

Tlie  legal  basis  for  the  mandatory  oil 
Import  program  is.  in  fact^  the  national 
security  clause  of  the  Ttade  gTpnwri/^ 
Act  and  I  can  think  of  nnOttng  xoare 
perilous  to  this  Nation's  security  than  a 
shortage  of  fuel— oil  and/or  gas. 

Some  maj  ratiooaliae  that  we  must 
depend  more  and  move  <m  imports  but 
Istill  contend  that  we  have  the  resources 
available  if  we  care  to  pay  for  the  neces- 
sary fTploration  and  develocmient 

When  iiie  price  of  imported  gas  at 
thnee  and  four  tiuMS  the  prssit  well- 
head prioe  of  domestic  natural  gas  is 
ooBsidsrad  and  other  altenuOlves  such 
as  synthetic  gas  from  crude  oil  "ap****^ 


or  coal,  the  cost  of  developing  our  own 
resourees  iMy  actoaUy  be  a  bargain — 
espedaHy  tf  any  flmbsranWal  portion  of 
that  supply  could  be  cut  off  or  even 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  Xteion. 

I  cannot  recall  when  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  any  real  gesture  to  the  United 
States  or  other  free  world  oountdes  to- 
ward the  acUevement  at  true  world 
hnofttaerliood  and  trust  among  nntiiini 
Rather,  as  Secretary  of  Defcr.se  Laitd 
has  so  often  warned,  the  Soviets  are  still 
Intent  on  sUning  up  trouble  in  an  parts 
of  the  world.  Inclnillng  Latin  Amprim 
Ihey  already  have  a  foothold  and  poten- 
tial naval  base  just  90  miles  off  the 
norlda  ooast  and  are  now  making  ges- 
tures to  the  new  Mandst  regime  to.  Chile. 

Whfle  we  counter  Soviet  aggression 
with  our  massive  support  of  NATO,  our 
mmmitmpnts  in  the  Far  East  con- 
tinue to  expend  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
Vietnam  venture  against  massive  Soviet 
support  of  our  Oomraunist  enemies  there, 
our  trade  emiSBartes  make  gestures  to 
Moscow  to  make  huge  investments  in 
devdoping  oH  and  gas  whi^,  pcesum- 
ably,  we  would  buy  from  the  Russians  as 
long  as  they  were  willing  to  adl  It  to  us. 

I  suggest  that  with  any  substantial 
dependence  on  Soviet  sources  for  oil  szid 
gas  we  may  as  'weU  scrap  any  plans  we 
may  have  for  oontinned  nalUtary  superi- 
ority. A  military  machine  that  is  prac- 
tically 100  percent  dependent  on  oil  for 
its  movement  and  an  economy  in  support 
of  the  military  that  is  dependent  for 
three-fourths  of  its  energy  from  oil  and 
gas  would  be  in  a  most  precartasB  condi- 
tion under  the  threat  of  Russian  track- 
man, a  tool  they  have  never  f  idled  to  use 
when  It  fit  their  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  think.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  softened  and 
that  rather  than  burying  us,  as  Khru- 
shchev threatened,  ttiat  tliey  would  Jotn 
us  and  other  free  world  countries  in  a 
real  endeavor  to  achieve  lasting  peace 
but  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  be  that 
gullible  or  take  that  risk,  especially  as 
the  only  remaining  safeguard  of  freedom 
in  the  world. 

Ttw  president  of  the  Indq>endent  Pe- 
troleum Association  oS  America  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  a  few  days  ago 
In  which  he  expressed  misgivings  over 
the  proposed  deal  with  Russia  and  con- 
cern over  an  act  that  would  be  directly 
contradictory  to  our  nftlTmal  policy  of 
limiting  imparts  for  security  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unantanoas  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  to  the 
President  from  Mr.  Tom  B.  Medders,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  be  printed  in  the 
Reooid. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  <rf  "Tetty's  Oil  Let- 
ter," published  in  the  December  11  issue 
of  the  on  Daily  on  the  same  subject,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoeo  f  oUowlng  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Medders.  Both  of  these  empha- 
riae  the  rUks  inherent  in  such  a  move 
and,  as  Mr.  Jim  OoUlns  cimciiides  in 
''Pefttrs  on  Letter": 

AU  it  proTes  la  that  there  la  no  coordinated 
energy  pOUey  for  the  VS. — one  that  la  deq;>er- 
ately  needed  and  joon. 

'^Mre  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooaa, 
»»  foUows: 
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The  Whitm  Bauae, 
WathlMfUM,  DjO. 

Okas  Mk.  Pibbisknt:  We  tre  dMply  oon- 
eemed  About  jmldUtMd  announoMnanta  by 
Oommero*  BtattXaxj  StoXM  tb«t  tba  Ad- 
mlnlatrfttlon  hms  under  oonaldetvtloii  tlM 
Impartatlan  of  oil  snd  llque&ed  nsturkl 
gme  from  the  Sorlet  Union. 

Slnoe  IWW,  ee  you  know,  the  goYemment. 
In  the  Intereat  oif  n«Uon*l  aeeurlty,  hjw 
limited  on  impMta  eo  aa  to  prerent  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  suppUee  beyond  our 
oontrc^  and  to  encourage  a  healthy  domeatic 
petroleum  producing  Industry.  Despite  these 
limitations.  Imports  have  Increased  steadily 
and  now  supi>ly  over  28  percent  of  0.8.  oil 
consumption.  It  would  seem  to  be  con- 
flicting and  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  our 
government  to  now  encourage  or  permit  de- 
pendence on  petroleum  fuels  lmp<xted  fK»n 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Programs  to  eaae  International  tensions 
and  Improve  foreign  trade  relations  are 
commendable  but  such  efforts  can  and  must 
avoid  impairment  of  our  national  security. 

In  light  of  ova  own  deteriorating  energy 
supply  situation,  it  would  be  Inconceivable 
that  our  government  would  extend  our  de- 
pendence for  petroleum  fuels  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  permit  or  encourage  even  mini- 
mal dependency  on  Soviet  energy  supplies 
would  be  directly  contradictory  to  our  na- 
tional policy  of  limiting  imports  tat  security 
purposes. 

In  the  case  of  liquefied  natural  gas,  the 
cost  of  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  domestic 
natural  gas.  It  would  be  ironic  indeed  U  UA 
gas  consumers  on  the  Esst  Coast  were  to 
be  dependent  on  Soviet  gas  supplies  at 
greatly  inflated  prices. 

We  urge  the  Administration  not  to  take 
any  action  that  would  extend  our  present 
dangerous  over-dependence  on  rentote  and 
uncertain  petroleum  soiirces  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Tour  consideration  of  our  views  would  be 
very  much  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

TDM  B.  Mkddxxs,  Jr. 

PsTTT's   On,   Lsiiss 

Washixcton,  O.C, 
December  11,  1971. 

Dkab  Snt:  Now  It's  official — there  are  a 
number  of  VS.  companies  actively  consid- 
ering proq;>ectlve  deals  to  Import  llquefled 
natural  gas  from  Russia,  which  the  Russians 
say  they  could  supply  from  large  quantities 
of  surplus  gas  within  the  Soviet  XTnion. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  companies  are 
eyeing  such  deals  with  the  Russians  was  ctm- 
flrmed  by  Commerce  Secretary  ICaurice  Stans 
at  a  news  conference  in  the  National  Press 
Club  Dec.  9. 

Stans  would  give  no  details — the  compa- 
nies Involved  or  their  prospective  plans — 
but  these  are  contained  in  classified  docu- 
ments held  at  the  White  House,  which  are 
now  under  study. 

The  idea  of  relying  on  Russian  energy  for 
any  part  of  U.S.  supply  Is  mlnd-reellng.  Stans 
might  say  that  even  large  quantities  of  Rus- 
sian LNO  shipped  to  the  U.S.  woxild  rep- 
resent only  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  total  energy 
nipply,  and  thus  would  represent  no  threat 
to  our  economic  or  military  security. 

That  might  be  true — but  it's  a  little  bit 
like  being  a  little  pregnant.  There  is  also 
the  factor  that  Russian  LNO  would  be  on 
top  of  very  large  quantities  of  other  LNO, 
and  of  cnide  oil  (and  poaslbly  large  quanti- 
ties of  finished  products)  which  will  be  en- 
tering the  United  States  from  other  foreign 
areas  particularly  the  Ifiddle  Bast  and 
North  Africa — within  the  next  few  years. 

"niere  are  an  awful  lot  of  problems  still 
to  be  worked  oat,"  Stans  said  of  the  propoeed 
barter  deals  oo  natural  gas  from  Russia,  but 


bs  indicated  government  support  for  tbem. 
If  the  current  more  favorable  political  rela- 
tloaa  between  the  V£.  and  Russta  continue 
andlnyrore. 

Staas  said  that  the  Russians  told  him  on 
hU  reoent  trip  to  Moaoow  that  the  USSR 
has  $1  blllKm  worth  of  gas  a  year  surplus  to 
Its  own  and  Western  European  requirements, 
which  could  be  made  available  for  shipment. 
Just  how  that  trandatss  out  in  blUUms  at 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  the  cost  of  that  gas  laid 
down  In  the  U.8.,  are  still  highly  problemaU- 
cal  items. 

What  the  Buaalans  want,  Stans  said,  is  for 
the  American  firms  to  put  up  the  c^;>ital 
through  Joint  working  interests  for  gas  de- 
velopment, gas  piptf ines,  liquefaction  plants 
and  tankers  to  haul  the  LNO.  Those  invest- 
ments would  be  paid  off  in  Riisaian  gas.  Of 
course  the  Russians  would  wind  up  control- 
ling, if  not  owning  outright,  the  facilities. 

Undoubtedly,  if  any  of  the  current  prospec- 
tive deals  firms  up,  much  of  the  capital  re- 
quired would  be  provided  through  U.S.  Kx- 
port-Import  Bank  loans  for  equipment  from 
the  UJ9.  The  balance  would  be  financed  by 
the  companies,  on  their  own  or  with  commer- 
cial bank  loans.  The  share  to  be  put  up  by  the 
Russians  would  be  worked  out. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
would  be  helping  to  finance  natural  gas  fa- 
cilities in  Russia  which  would  be  used  in  part. 
Inevitably,  to  supply  gas — poaslbly  at  low 
prices — to  eastern  E\ut>pean  markets,  as  well 
as  those  in  Western  Bxirope.  Using  American 
taxpayers'  money  to  help  finance — or  sub- 
sidize—gas  oonsumptton  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Burt^M  would  be  ironic.  Indeed. 

But,  more  basic  than  that  prospect  is  the 
relationship  such  Russian  deals  would  have 
on  the  "security"  basis  of  the  UJ3.  oil  Import 
contrtd  program.  President  Nixon's  Cabinet 
task  force  on  oil  imports.  In  its  report  nearly 
two  years'  ago,  said  Bastem  Hemisphere  oil 
supplies  were  not  reliable — so  a  quantitative 
linilt  should  be  placed  on  imports  from  those 
areas,  and  strictly  controlled.  We  wonder 
what  the  Cabinet's  concept  of  the  security  of 
Russian  energy  might  be.  It  is  also  ironic  that 
U.S.  companies  should  be  considering  Imports 
of  Russian  gas  when  they  know  there  are  very 
large  quantities  still  to  be  discovered  In  the 
U.S.^-at  prices  which  would  be  far,  far  lower 
than  what  the  Russian  gas  would  cost. 

But,  some  companies  appear  close  to  push- 
ing the  panic  button  of  energy  supply  within 
the  UB.  Alaskan  North  Slope  gas  U  still  far 
off  and  lines  cannot  be  built  to  the  UB.  until 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  line  is  built;  Canadian 
gas  reserves  have  leveled  off;  UB.  gas  reserves 
continue  to  slip.  In  relation  to  production — 
and  all  the  time  gas  demands  keep  rising, 
limited  only  by  supply.  No  wonder  gas  com- 
panies are  desperate  for  supplies — ^from  any- 
where, even  Russia.  All  it  proves  is  that  there 
is  no  coordinated  energy  policy  for  the  UB. — 
one  that  is  desperately  needed,  and  soon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Coujms. 


SWORDS  VERSUS  PLOWSHARES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mi.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  now  before  the  Senate 
does  more  than  provide  funds  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  It  also  perpetuates  a 
very  mistaken  policy  which  seems  to  pre- 
fer swords  to  plowshares  and  the  growth 
of  armies  to  the  growth  of  ONP  and  the 
betterment  of  human  conditions  in  the 
countries  assisted. 

In  our  International  affairs,  no  less 
than  In  our  domestic  policies,  the  pil<»l- 
ties  question  is  crucial.  Our  Oovemment 
is  Judged,  here  and  abroad,  by  what  it 
does  rather  than  what  it  says.  When  a 
society  spends  more  on  recreatlcm  than 
it  does  on  education,  as  ours  does,  that 
says  something  about  our  values.  When 


our  Ctovemment  spends  five  ttmot  as 
much  on  military  mattan  as  on  health, 
that  shows  what  our  psicoltles  really  ai«. 

We  can  make  these  choices.  If  we  will! 
We  can  si>end  $90  million  to  buy  a  new 
destroyer  for  the  Navy  or  we  can  spend 
the  same  amount  and  have  five  or  six 
high  schools.  We  can  build  a  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  for  $1  billion,  or  we  can 
build  67,000  low-cost  housing  units  each 
with  two  bedrooms. 

When  we  look  abroad,  we  face  sim- 
ilar choices.  We  can  provide  a  nation 
with  airplanes  or  with  electric  power, 
with  police  training  or  with  paramedical 
education,  with  surplus  rifles  or  with 
surplus  foods. 

Not  all  nations  need  the  same  things, 
of  course,  there  are  some  definite  secu- 
rity needs  for  which  the  United  States 
can  provide  timely  and  useful  assistance. 

But  when  we  look  at  our  overall  effort, 
we  see  that  our  Oovemment  has  relied 
overwhelmingly  on  providing  swords 
rather  than  plowshares.  Since  World 
War  n.  40  percent  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance has  taken  the  form  of  military  aid. 
Much  of  this,  of  course,  has  gone  to  build 
and  maintain  NATO.  But  even  among 
less  developed  nations — ^for  whom  sur- 
vival is  more  likely  to  be  a  question  of 
stopping  iwverty  rather  than  stopping 
aggression — $1  in  every  four  we  have 
given  has  gone  for  military  aid. 

As  a  result  of  our  preoccuiMtion  with 
military  needs  at  the  expense  of  human 
needs,  we  have  helped  to  arm  and  finance 
eight  of  the  10  largest  armed  forces  in 
the  world.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  have  not  received  our  aid.  Of  the 
others,  only  France,  which  received  $7 
billion  in  prior  years,  no  longer  receives 
such  aid  directly. 

The  United  States  remains  the  largest 
supplier  of  mllltaiy  equipment  in  the 
world,  according  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Stockholm  IntematicHial  Peace  Research 
Institute.  We  account  for  nearly  half  the 
world's  total  trade  in  weapons,  the  study 
says. 

The  following  news  account  of  this  Is 
from  the  November  25  Washington  Star: 
UmrxD  States  Lxstkd  As  No.  1  Asms  Bufpuxs 

Stockholm. — Four  countries — the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Britain  and 
Prance-^have  supplied  more  than  00  percent 
of  the  major  arms  to  the  "third  world" 
countries  "where  all  vrars  have  been  fought 
in  the  past  25  years,"  the  Stockholm  Inter- 
national Peace  Research  Instltuts  ssys. 

TSAOK   or    $1.5    snXION    TKASX.T 

"The  United  States  is  the  largest  supplier 
of  military  equipment  in  the  world,  account- 
ing for  nearly  half  the  world's  total  trade  in 
weapons,"  said  the  910-page  report.  ISUnoe 
1950  weU  over  a  third  of  the  total  major 
weapons  acquired  by  Third  World  countries 
has  come  directly  from  the  United  States." 

The  Institute  said  the  export  of  major 
weapons — aircraft,  naval  vessels,  armored 
vehicles  and  mlssUes— to  the  91  Third  World 
countries  escalated  sevenfold  between  1950 
and  1970.  It  said  ttiat  by  1970  this  trads 
amoimted  to  raon  than  $1.5  bUUon  s  yw. 

"This  repreeenta  an  average  yearly  rate 
increase  of  9  percent,  nearly  twloe  ths  aver- 
age increase  of  the  groes  national  prodnet 
of  Third  World  oountrles,"  the  report  com- 
mented. 

BOiTBcx  or  FLAina 

The  Soviet  entered  the  arms  trads  tats, 
the  study  reported.  By  the  end  of  tbs  1900t, 
sU  countries  had  entered  into  arms  deals 
with  Moscow.  By  ths  end  of  tbs  19Mb  then 
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w«re  20  more.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  U  the 
world's  second  largest  arms  supplier.  In  the 
last  20  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied 
various  developing  countries,  both  socialist 
and  nonallgned.  with  a  litUe  over  200  MIO 
158.  about  400  MIO  178,  nearly  200  BnO  198, 
and  about  800  MIO  218,"  the  Institute  said. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  an  Interna- 
tional team  of  five  reaearchers  working  for 
nearly  four  years  under  British  economist 
Frank  Blackaby.  The  Institute  was  set  up  five 
vears  ago  as  an  Independent  foundation  by 
the  Swedish  government  and  Is  financed  by 
the  Swedish  Parliament. 

The  report  said  that  all  wars  in  the  last 
25  years  have  been  fought  In  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  world,  but  the  "weapons  used  In  these 
wstfs  have  come  almost  entirely  from  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere." 

TWENTT  PEBCKNT  LAID  TO  BRITrSH 

Britain  and  Prance  accounted  for  more 
than  20  percent  of  these  arms  deliveries:  In 
1939.  $200  million  worth  from  Britain  and 
$100  million  worth  from  the  Prench. 

Exports  of  major  weapons  from  China  to 
developing  countries  have  been  small,  only 
2.2  percent  of  the  total.  But  Chinese  small 
arms  and  training  assistance  have  gone  "to 
a  large  number  of  countries  and  revolution- 
ary movements  In  Africa  and  Asia,"  the  in- 
stitute reported. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
perpetuates  this  emphasis  on  military  as- 
sistance by  providing  nearly  three-fifths 
of  its  funds  for  such  programs. 

The  recipients  of  our  aid,  no  matter 
what  priorities  they  themselves  might 
choose,  have  tended  to  adopt  our  own 
emphases.  Each  of  those  nations  which 
we  have  helped  to  build  the  largest  arm- 
ies spends  more  on  the  military  than  on 
public  health  and  education.  India 
spends  14  percent  more;  South  Vietnam 
spends  10  times  as  much;  South  Korea 
spends  nearly  tYsice  as  much;  Taiwan 
spends  nearly  four  times  as  much ;  Paki- 
stan spends  nearly  three  times  as  much ; 
and  Turkey  spends  25  percent  more  on 
the  military  thtm  on  public  health  and 
education. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
our  assistance  and  our  overseas  military 
installations,  which  leads  to  the  questiwi 
of  whether  we  are  buying  bases. 

Under  the  Ouam  Doctrine,  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  be  reducing  its 
overseas  military  commitments.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  we  still  have  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  stationed 
overseas.  And  in  most  of  these  countries, 
excluding  Western  Europe,  we  contrib- 
ute military-related  assistance  wMch 
permits  huge  local  armies. 

According  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  in  London,  the 
United  States  has  deployed  troops  in  14 
other  nations.  Consider  these  deploy- 
ments and  the  amount  of  our  military- 
related  assistance  in  those  countries. 
These  figures  include  the  security-sup- 
porting assistance  that  is  used  to  reduce 
the  inflation  caused  by  large  local  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

In  South  Vietnam,  where  the  United 
States  now  has  about  180,000  tnxHJS,  our 
military-related  aid  amoimts  to  four 
times  South  Vietnam's  own  defoise 
budget. 

The  United  States  has  36,000  troops  in 
Thailand,  one  for  every  five  Thai  troops. 
Our  aid  is  equivalent  to  45  percent  of  the 
TTiai  defense  budget  and  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  about  $50  million  per  year 


to  finance  Thai  troops  in  Vietnam.  Since 
1965,  the  United  States  has  given  Thai- 
land over  $800  million  In  military-related 
aid.  In  addition,  we  have  spent  over  $400 
million  to  build  bases  which  are  techni- 
cally under  the  sovereignty  and  control 
of  the  Thai  Government.  It  should  be  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Thai  generals 
were  so  quick  to  dismiss  the  cabinet  and 
the  parliament  when  legislators  tried  to 
reduce  the  defense  budget.  It  would  seem 
self-evident  that  foreign  aid  programs 
based  on  militarism  tend  to  produce  mili- 
tary dictatorships  in  the  countries  aided. 

In  South  Korea,  where  we  plan  to  re- 
duce our  troop  levels  from  the  current 
53,000,  we  give  military -related  aid  equal 
to  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the 
Korean  defense  budget.  And  we  made 
scarcely  a  protest  recently  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Park  declared  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  assumed  special 
powers — despite  the  apparent  lack  of  any 
hard  evidence  that  South  Korea  was  im- 
mediately tlireatened. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  United  States 
has  one  soldier  for  every  two  local  ones — 
a  total  of  18,400  troops.  Our  aid  is  equiv- 
alent to  16  percent  of  the  Filipino  defense 
budget. 

In  Taiwan,  we  have  9,000  troops.  And 
we  give  aid  equal  to  19  percent  of  the 
local  defense  budget. 

In  Morocco,  we  have  1,700  troops  and 
give  military-related  aid  equal  to  16  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget.  In  spite  of 
our  aid,  the  King  barely  survived  a  coup 
attempt  last  summer.  And  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  last  Sunday  that  eco- 
nomic growth  barely  keeps  ahead  of  the 
annual  rise  in  population,  although  Mo- 
rocco has  received  more  U.S.  aid  than  any 
other  African  nation. 

In  Ethiopia,  where  we  also  have  1,700 
troops,  our  military  aid  amounts  to  37 
percent  of  the  local  defense  budget. 

In  Spain,  where  we  have  about  10,000 
troops,  our  aid  equals  10  percent  of  the 
defense  budget.  Etespite  our  involvement 
and  our  apparent  commitment  to  the 
Franco  regime,  the  relevant  Executive 
agreements  are  not  subject  to  considera- 
tion or  approval  by  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  3,000  troops 
in  Greece,  we  have  worked  hand-in-glove 
with  the  local  dictators  and  have  pro- 
vided aid  equal  to  35  percent  of  the  local 
defense  budget.  In  this  way,  I  believe, 
we  have  perpetuated  the  ccoitrol  of  the 
colonels. 

In  Turkey,  we  have  8,000  troops.  Our 
military  aid  contribution  amounts  to  38 
percent  of  the  Turkish  defense  budget. 

Although  we  have  no  troops  in  Portu- 
gal itself,  we  do  pay  heavily  for  our  rights 
to  the  bases  In  the  Azores  which  President 
Nixon  visited  this  week.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  the  State  Department  announced 
that  the  United  States  has  promised  Por- 
tugal up  to  $435  million  in  economic  and 
social  development  credits  in  return  for 
the  use  of  these  bases  imtil  1974.  The 
New  York  Times  noted  that  this  "ar- 
ran«rement  could  amount  to  one  of  the 
largest  economic  assistance  packages  ne- 
gotiated in  many  years  in  exchange  for 
foreign  base  rights." 

The  Times  also  noted  that  this  Execu- 
tive agreement  Is  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional ratification  or  consent.  Its  report- 
er added: 


Administration  officials  showed  no  concern 
over  possible  criticism  in  Congress  at  else- 
where over  the  unusually  high  credit  com- 
mitment to  Portugal,  which  has  a  highly  au- 
thoritarian regime  and  has  been  engaged  for 
a  decade  In  wars  against  nationalist  guerril- 
las In  Africa. 

Some  of  these  base  facilities  may  be 
vital  for  United  States  or  NATO  defense. 
I  am  willing  to  consider  the  arguments  in 
each  case.  But  I  am  deeply  troubled  by 
the  trend  toward  such  extensive  commit- 
ments which  are  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional approval  or  thorough  review. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  the 
statement  Just  1  year  ago  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Aboard  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  has  been  so 
ably  presided  over  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington) : 

In  the  poet-World  War  n  period  the  United 
States  started  the  construction  of  a  world- 
wide system  of  military  bases.  These  bases 
were  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  policy  de- 
signed to  contain  the  advance  of  communism 
In  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  Asia 

In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  as  an 
addition  to  this  base  structure,  the  Admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower undertook  to  formalize  defense  com- 
mitments by  means  of  multUaterlal  treaties — 
the  Rio  treaty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
NATO  In  Europe,  SEATO  in  Southeast  Asia, 
ANZUS  In  the  Southwest  PaclBc — as  well  as 
a  network  of  bilateral  treaties — South  Ko- 
rea, the  Philippines,  Nationalist  China  and 
Japcm.  In  addition,  through  CENTO,  the 
United  States  undertook  defense  commit- 
ments of  less  than  treaty  standing  In  the 
northern  tier  of  the  Middle  ESast.  These  lat- 
ter commitments  were  made  through  Execu- 
tive agreements. 

In  the  1960's.  the  threat  of  possible  Com- 
munist Imperialism  appeared  to  change  from 
one  of  overt  aggression  to  subversion  and  In- 
filtration. In  some  areas  It  would  appear  that 
what  was  considered  a  Communist  effort  was 
actually  a  rise  of  Nationalism,  expressing  It- 
self by  any  means  poeslMe. 

In  any  case,  so  as  to  meet  possible  new 
challenges,  the  United  States  Increased 
steadily  Its  military  involvements  abroad. 
Some  new  facilities  were  added,  but  the  main 
growth  was  in  expanded  military  assistance 
and  training  along  with  Joint  planning,  and. 
In  some  cases.  Joint  military  operations. 

Such  activities  represented  an  increased 
assurance  of  our  commitment  to  countries 
with  whom  we  already  had  formal  treaties. 

In  addition,  primarily  through  Executive 
agreements,  the  Administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  undertook  still 
additional  arrangements.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  not  publicly  disclosed;  some  were  kept 
from  most  if  not  all  Members  of  Congress 

With  an  eagerness  and  a  "can-do"  philos- 
ophy, the  United  States  expanded  Its  mili- 
tary presence  abroad,  to  the  point  where  it 
assumed,  almost  inadvertently  and  without 
notice,  a  role  that  has  been  described  as  the 
policeman  of  the  free  world. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  by  the  mld- 
60's  the  United  States  was  firmly  committed 
to  more  than  43  nations  by  treaty  and  agree- 
ment and  had  some  375  major  foreign  mili- 
tary bases  and  3.000  minor  military  facili- 
ties spread  all  over  the  world,  virtually  sur- 
rounding both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  in  support  of  the  policy  of 
containment. 

The  problem  of  a  creeping  commit- 
ment Is  still  most  evident  in  Southeast 
Asia.  U.S.  offlcials  maintain  that  we  have 
no  commitment  to  defend  the  Rojral  Lao- 
tian Government,  yet  Premier  Souvanna 
Phouma  says  that  we  do.  Since  our  mill- 
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tary  related  aid  to  Laos  is  over  nine 
times  that  country's  own  defense  budget 
and  Is  nearly  equal  to  its  total  gross  na- 
tional product,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
very  deeply  involved  in  that  smaO  coun- 
try's affairs. 

Oar  commitment  to  Cambodia  may 
well  soon  face  a  crunch,  notwithstand- 
ing our  own  legislation  of  last  year 
which  specifically  denied  that  our  aid 
could  be  construed  as  a  defense  commit- 
ment. But  in  Cambodia  we  have  financed 
a  fivefold  increase  in  the  army  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  and  our  military- 
related  aid  amounts  to  95  percent  of 
Cambodia's  own  defense  budget. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  these  facts 
point  to  serious  problems  in  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.  The  old  ways,  the 
previous  easy  reliance  on  military  aid, 
are  no  longer  adequate.  We  need  to 
change  our  thinking,  our  programs,  and 
many  of  our  purposes. 

Instead  of  the  stopgap  negativism  of 
the  past,  we  must  develop  a  positive,  for- 
ward-looking approach  to  the  basic  is- 
sues of  human  betterment. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
national Development  put  it  well  in  its 
report: 

This  ...  Is  a  time  for  change,  a  time  for 
reappraising  our  programs  and  designing 
tbem  for  the  decade  ahead.  It  Is  alao  a 
time  to  stake  out  In  the  most  positive  terms 
America's  Involvement  In  the  way  mankind 
manages  Its  common  problems.  In  time,  n.S. 
International  development  policies  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  most  Important — and  the 
most  rewarding  determinant  of  America^ 
role  In  the  world. 

The  foreign  aid  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  started  us  in  the  right 
direction.  If  we  are  to  continue,  we  need 
to  give  thorough  attention  and  reconsid- 
eration to  our.  past  policies.  Merely  to 
continue  the  past  programs  with  the  cur- 
rent resolution  is  a  step  backward,  par- 
ticularly since  it  obviates  the  many  use- 
ful amendments  which  the  authorizing 
legislation  would  have  made  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  programs. 


BALTIMORE  R4ETROPOLITAN 
MEALS   ON   WHEELS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  and  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  outstanding  work  done 
by  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Meals  on 
Wheels. 

The  program  has  Just  completed  its 
11th  year  of  service  to  the  shut-ins  and 
elderly.  They  are  now  serving  two  nutri- 
tious meals,  5  dajrs  a  week  to  over  350 
grateful  senior  citizens.  Last  year  this 
program  was  able  to  serve  over  1,300  in- 
dividuals. A  recent  HEW  survey  revealed 
that  the  Baltimore  program  was  the 
largest  one  in  the  country.  In  addition 
to  providing  senior  Marylanders  with  nu- 
tritious meals,  this  program  is  giving 
senior  cittaens  an  c^portunity  to  get  to- 
gethCT  and  become  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  helping  to  make  them  aware 
of  the  various  programs  that  are  avail- 
able for  elderly  citizenB.  The  merits  of 
the  program  are  aUo  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  Tdunteers  it  has  attracted. 
1.500  volunteers  who  are  Interested  in  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  and  a  warm 
h?art  to  our  sailor  citizens  have  been 


working  to  make  this  Important  service 
available. 

This  is  such  an  outstanding  program 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  frequently  visited 
In  making  films  and  documentaries. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  30  the 
Senate  passed  S.  1163,  which  I  cosi>on- 
sored.  The  bill  authorizes  a  $250  million 
program  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for 
grants  to  the  State  programs  such  as 
this.  Maryland  has  443,561  senior  citi- 
zens over  60,  and  if  this  program  is  fully 
funded  it  would  receive  approximately 
$1.5  million  in  fiscal  1973  and  $2.2  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1974.  Based  on  the  out- 
standing record  of  the  Baltimore  Meals 
on  Wheels,  I  know  the  program  will 
work.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  funded  by  Congress. 


ARMY   HELP  MAKES   PLAYGROUND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
generosity  of  American  servicemen  to- 
ward young  children  is  legend  around 
the  world.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  in 
my  own  State  of  Maryland,  a  group  of 
men  from  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
have  helped  convert  a  vacant  lot  In  Bal- 
timore's inner  city  into  a  playgroimd. 
It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  efforts  of  these  servicemen  have 
already  received  national  attention  In  a 
news  story  distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  these  men 
and  to  the  residents  of  the  community 
who  also  worked  on  this  project,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GI  VoLUKTEESs  Help  To  Convert  Baltimore 
Lot  Into  PLATOBotrND 

Baltimore. — Aided  by  some  old-time  Army 
scrounging.  28  O.l.'s  from  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  have  helped  convert  a  vacant  lot  into 
•  playground  for  Inner  city  children. 

The  work  of  the  Aberdeen  soldters — all  of 
theoa  frooi  a  special  coUege  course  to  re- 
orient them  for  ctvUlan  Ufe — culminated 
two  years  of  grassroots  efforts  to  get  the  play- 
ground by  residents  of  the  Homestead  Monte- 
bello  neighborhood  In  east  Baltimore. 

The  buUdlng  of  the  "tot  lot"  was  a  project 
of  a  Prep  Program  run  Jointly  by  the  Army 
and  Harford  Community  College  in  a  10- week 
concentrated  course  stressing  both  acade- 
mics and  social  and  personal  awareness. 

THST   take    choice 

William  Moessinger.  an  Instructor  In  the 
program,  said  the  OJ.'s  decided  to  build  the 
playground  Instead  of  simply  sitting  in  class- 
room discussing  social  problems.  He  had  told 
the  soldiers  of  the  neighborhood'^  two-year 
effort  to  build  the  playground. 

After  the  Baltimore  Parks  Department  said 
It  bad  no  funds,  area  residents  went  to  work 
raising  money  through  bake  sales. 

The  Baltimore  Public  Works  Department 
agreed  to  surround  the  lot  with  wooden  poets 
to  prevent  cars  from  parking  on  it.  the  parks 
people  said  they  would  donate  wooden  chips 
to  cover  the  ground  and  the  city  real  estate 
office  legally  transferred  the  land  to  the  Parks 
Department. 

Voltmteer  architects  from  local  firms  and 
VISTA  drew  plans  for  tbe  playground. 

ASMT    TAKES    A    BAm 

Then  the  Army  moved  in.  A  3^ -ton  green 
track  rumbled  into  tbe  nalghborbood  kMKled 
with  soldiers  and  metal  pipes,  liimher.  vakM, 
shovels  and  three  rolls  of  fencing  material. 


Mr.  Moesslnger  said  tbe  suppiiea  material- 
ized In  a  rather  mystertous  way,  but  be  re- 
called that  soldiers  are  noted  fur  the  ability 
to  scavenge  materials. 

"I  don't  know  where  all  the  stuff  came 
from."  he  said,  "and  I'm  not  going  to  ask." 

Work  by  the  G.I.'s  produced  a  set  of  swings, 
sand  box,  sliding  board,  several  climbing 
structures  and  a  fence  on  the  formerly  vacant 
lot. 

Pfc.  Dennis  Northouoe  of  Saginaw.  Mich., 
surveyed  the  tot  lot  while  taking  a  break  to 
eat  fried  chicken  prepared  by  some  neighbor- 
hood housewives. 

"I  was  raised  in  an  area  ULe  this,"  he  said. 
"We  really  would  have  appreciated  some- 
thing like  this." 

The  playground  was  dedicated  to  Frederick 
K.  Kontner.  a  Baltimore  patrolman  slain  in 
1967  while  attempting  to  arrest  a  narcotics 
suspect. 

PISHING  INDUSTRY  REPRESENTA- 
TION AT  THE  1973  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS LAW  OP  THE  SEA  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
virith  pleasure  that  I  annouiice  a  partial 
victory  has  been  reached  in  the  efforts 
to  insure  representation  of  the  American 
fish  industry  at  the  1973  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Last  month  I  introduced  Senate  Res- 
olution 203,  which  would  establish  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  such  representa- 
tion be  granted. 

I  have  Just  been  advised  that  initial 
steps  are  being  planned  to  Insure  that 
the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States 
has  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of  US. 
policy  prior  to  the  1973  UH.  conference. 
While  it  may  be  that  further  efforts  might 
be  needed  to  broculen  the  scope  of  the 
official  delegation  at  the  actual  confer- 
ence, I  do  think  that  an  important  first 
step  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  theme  of  this  1973 
conference  is  the  preservation  and  utili- 
zation of  our  ocean  resources.  The  global 
fish  resource  is  unique  in  that  it  is  a 
renewable  resource,  and  therefore  de- 
serves the  utmost  attenti<»i  of  any  global 
conference. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  advise  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Task  Force.  Included  on  this  advisory 
committee  would  be  representatives  of 
the  fish  industry,  as  well  as  other  inter- 
ested parties. 

At  the  March-April  preparattxy  con- 
ference in  Geneva  next  year,  the  State 
Department  aimounces  they  also  "expect 
to  have  a  limited  number  of  industry 
and  other  nongovernment  observes  in- 
cluded as  members  of  our  official  dele- 
gation." 

Mr.  President,  what  had  disturbed  me 
greatly  was  the  lack  of  any  <H>portunity 
for  input  by  the  fish  industry  iHior  to  this 
conference.  The  action  annoimced  by  the 
State  Dei>artment  is  a  needed  step.  I  am 
confident  our  fish  industry  can  make 
constructive  use  <rf  this  opportunity.  I 
think  that  the  official  U.S.  d^egation  will 
be  much  stronger,  and  have  a  broader 
basis  from  which  to  operate  at  the  final 
confermce. 

As  the  Souktor  who  has  spearheaded 
the  efforts  to  secure  this  representation. 
I  believe  that  this  Is  a  worthwhile  step. 
I  believe  this  forum  should  proride  an 
opportunity  for  our  fish  industry  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  policy  formulation  that  will 
help  guide  the  delegates  at  the  final  con- 
ference. I  hope  the  State  Department 
will  utilize  the  resources  of  the  fish  In- 
dustry delegates  in  an  optimum  manner, 
and  that  the  thrust  of  the  UJS.  poUcy  at 
the  1973  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  can  develop  within  the 
framework  that  will  protect  our  global 
fish  resource,  and  preserve  it  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  letters  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  me  announcing  their  plans 
for  inclusion  of  U.S.  fish  industry  rep- 
i-esentatives  be  reprinted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  know  that  the 
Senators  who  Joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
Senate  Resolution  203  share  my  belief 
that  this  is  a  worthwhile  beginning.  This 
is  a  meaningful  plan  for  inclusion  in  the 
policymaking  operation  of  the  Task 
Force,  and  will  help  the  United  States 
in  the  long  run,  while  giving  our  domestic 
fish  Industry  a  much  needed  voice  In  this 
policy  planning. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hattield  ;  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 6  regarding  the  fishery  Industry's  inter- 
est in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  On 
November  18,  1971  I  sent  an  Interim  reply. 
I  am  now  In  a  position  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  your  inquiry. 

We  recognize  that  in  preparing  for  the 
1973  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
it  is  highly  desirable  and  necessary  to  con- 
sult with  representatives  of  industry  and 
other  private  and  public  groups  whose  inter- 
ests would  be  affected  by  the  results  of  the 
Conference. 

To  develop  the  framework  for  such  consul- 
tations, we  are  establishing  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  fishing  and  other  industry  repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  spokesmen  from  other 
interested  groups  to  advise  tbe  Law  of  tbe 
Sea  Task  Force  chaired  by  the  Stote  Depart- 
ment Legal  Adviser,  John  R.  Stevenson,  who 
U  also  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  UN 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  preparatory  com- 
mittee (Seabed  Committee) . 

Although  there  were  no  non-Governmental 
personnel  included  in  the  UJ3.  Delegation  at 
the  July/ August  session  of  the  Seabed  Com- 
mittee, we  expect  to  tnculde  as  members  of 
our  delegations  to  its  forthcoming  sessions 
a  limited  number  of  industry  and  other  non- 
Government  representatives  in  the  capacity 
of  observers.  These  olsservers  wlU  of  course 
have  direct  access  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
US.  Delegation  and  will  be  subject  to  his 
instructions.  You  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
US.  delegations  to  international  conferences 
are  Instructed  delegations.  The  process  of  de- 
veloping policy  guidance  takes  place  in  Wash- 
ington before  the  delegation  departs,  and 
each  member  Is  bound  to  the  agreed  policies. 

The  Advisory  Committee  in  our  opinion 
win  greatly  improve  the  system  of  consulta- 
tions from  which  our  policy  and  Instnictlona 
to  our  delegation  wtu  flow.  This  Committee 
win  hold  regular  meetings  with  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Task  Force  beginning  early  in  1972 
as  our  policies  and  guidance  are  developed 
for  the  U.S.  delegation.  The  arrangements 
set  forth  above  should  enable  industry  repre- 
sentatives to  participate  effectively  Jn  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  policy  m  preparation  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
Sincerely, 

David  U.  Amhiu, 
Astittant  Secretary  for  Conoreaaional 
lteUttion». 


Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  December  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Mask  O.  HATrau), 
VS.  Senate, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hattieij):  Ambassador  Mc- 
Kernan's  letter  of  December  6  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  yours  of  October  19  regarding 
the  fishery  Industry's  Interest  In  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference. 

We  recognize  that  in  preparing  for  the  1973 
UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  it  is 
highly  desirable  and  necessary  to  consult 
with  representatives  of  Industry  and  other 
private  and  public  groups  whose  interests 
would  be  affected  by  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference. 

To  formalize  and  develop  the  framework 
for  such  consultations,  we  are  establishing 
an  advisory  committee  of  fishing  and  other 
indiistry  representatives,  as  well  as  spokes- 
men from  other  Interest  groups,  to  advise  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Task  Force  chaired  by  the 
Department's  Legal  Adviser  who  is  also  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Seabeds  Commit- 
tee. 

Although  there  were  no  non-Government 
advisers  Included  in  tbe  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  last  session  of  tbe  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee (Seabeds  Committee)  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  held  in  Geneva  in  July- 
Aug\ist  1971,  we  do  expect  to  have  a  limited 
number  ol  Industry  and  other  non-govern- 
ment observers  included  as  members  of  our 
official  delegation  to  the  forthcoming  Pre- 
paratory Committee  Meeting  during  March/ 
AprU  at  Geneva.  These  observers  wUl,  of 
course,  have  direct  access  to  tbe  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  Instructions  of  the  Chairman  during  the 
course  of  the  conference. 

The  new  Advisory  Committee  in  our  opin- 
ion will  greatly  improve  the  system  of  con- 
sultations from  which  our  policy  and  in- 
structions to  our  I'reparatory  Committee 
delegation  wUl  flow.  The  committee  wiU  meet 
regularly  with  the  Law  oT  the  Sea  Task  Force 
early  In  1972  as  our  policies  are  developed  and 
guidance  Is  worked  out  for  the  U.S.  delega- 
tions to  further  meetings  of  the  Seabeds 
Committee.  Tliese  arrangements  will  enable 
Industry  representatives  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  the  development  of  United  States 
policy  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
Tou  know,  I  am  sure,  that  U.S.  delegations 
to  international  conTerences  are  instructed 
delegations.  The  process  of  developing  pol- 
icy guidance  takes  place  here  in  Washington 
before  the  delegation  departs  and  each  mem- 
ber is  bound  to  the  agreed  policies  by  its 
Instructions. 

Sincerely, 

BnxDiCK  H.  Brittin, 
Acting  Coordirtator  of  Ocean  Affairs. 


LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING 
PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
serious  health  problem  is  lead  poison- 
ing of  children.  Silently,  almost  unno- 
ticed, it  causes  the  death  of  many  chil- 
dren and  leaves  many  more  with  mental 
retardation,  irreversible  brain  damage, 
cerebral  palsy,  blindness,  kidney  dis- 
eases, and  other  handicaps.  Worst  of  all, 
it  is  a  man-made  disease  and  as  such 
a  disease  which  is  preventable  and  which 
has  no  reason  to  exist. 

I  cosponsored  legislation  to  eliminate 
this  man-made  health  hazard,  enacted 
into  law  as  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  91- 
695)  and  argued  and  fought  for  increased 
funding. 

When  I  learned  that  the  $7,500,000 
appropriated  to  fimd  the  act — an 
amoimt,  I  believe,  is  regrettably  insuffi- 
cient— had  not  been  released  by  the  Of- 


fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Environmental 
Management  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  urged 
President  Nixon  to  reconsider  this  deci- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  my  letter  to  President 
Nixon  dated  October  14,  1971,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
White  House  has  informed  me  that: 

We  have  released  the  entire  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  that  letter  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

The  problem  of  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing has  reached  epidemic  proportions  '.n 
many  of  our  large  cities.  The  high  inci- 
dence of  lead  poiscaiing  is  of  particular 
concern  to  young  children  in  our  inner 
cities,  but  also  has  been  reported  in  chil- 
dren from  economically  and  socially  ad- 
vantaged homes. 

We  have  a  profoimd  humanitarian  ob- 
ligation to  our  children  to  eradicate  the 
preventable  disease  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  for  which  the  tragic  statis- 
tics in  New  York  City  are:  The  number 
of  lead-poisoning  cases  reported  to  the 
health  department  has  increased  over 
the  last  10  years  from  171  in  1959  to  727 
in  1969.  In  1970,  2,649  cases  were  dis- 
covered. In  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year,  there  have  been  669  cases. 

I  cosponsored  the  Senate-passed 
amendment — regrettably  lost  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House — to  increase  the  $7.5 
million  appropriation  for  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poison  Prevention  Act  to 
$15  million  and  will  carefully  review  the 
next  year's  budget  requests  for  these  vital 
programs  and  be  prepared  again  to  con- 
tend for  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

October  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  97.5  million  appropriated  pursuant 
to  PXi.  92-80  to  fund  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  (PX^  91-695)  has 
not  been  released  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  the  Bureau  of  Commu- 
nity Environmental  Management  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  E>lucatlon,  and  Welfare 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  and  when 
these  funds  are  released,  they  will  not  be 
available  for  grant-making  until  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1972  (April-June  1972) ; 
and  not  avaUable  for  expenditure  until  fiscal 
year  1973  (July  1.  1972-June  30,  1973)  and 
that  perhaps  the  full  97.5  million  may  not  be 
released. 

The  incidence  of  childhood  lead  poisoning 
which  these  funds  are  intended  to  combat, 
prevent,  and  treat  rises  In  the  summer 
months.  Unless  the  local  communities  receive 
grants  sufficiently  in  advance  of  next  sum- 
mer, they  will  be  unable  to  deal  at  all  with 
this  increase,  let  alone  the  normal  monthly 
toll  of  this  devastating,  yet  preventable 
disease. 

Any  rationale  that  funds  are  not  being 
requested  for  fiscal  1973  becatise  funds  are 
out  in  the  communities  in  that  fiscal  year, 
in  view  of  the  noted  particular  restriction 
that  will  be  imposed  limiting  expenditures 
to  post-June  30,  1972,  will  be,  in  my  view,  un- 
acceptable. 
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December  16,  1971 


As  70a  may  know.  I  ar^«d  wad  fought  for 
tnrr— iwl  funding  for  tha  Laad-Basod  Pklnt 
Polaonlnc  Prerention  Act  «nd  better*  tta»t 
the  97 .5  mUllon  appropriated  la  regrettablr 
iosufflctent.  To  fiurther  reduce  that  mintm^ 
amount  Is.  I  believe,  bard.  Indeed! 

I  urge  the  reconsideration  of  this  decision 
and  prompt  release  of  the  appropriated  funds, 
and  supplemental  appropriations  to  fund 
this  program  at  the  level  it  requires. 

There  is  a  profound  humanitarian  obliga- 
tion to  our  children  to  eradicate  the  prevent- 
able fllseaae  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

The  WHm  House. 
Washington.  DC.  December  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Jack:  Thla  Is  in  further  reply  to  your 
letter  to  the  President  expressing  your  con- 
cern for  the  problem  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  In  children. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  yon  that  we  have 
released  the  entire  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  the  lead-based 
p*lnt  poteonlng  prevention  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bducation  and  Welfare 
will  b«  malfing  appropriate  announcements 
on  Individual  projects  throughout  the  com- 
ing months  in  accordance  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedures. 

Thank  yon  for  your  analysis  of  the  funding 
needs  for  this  program.  Tour  views  wUI  be 
considered  during  the  preparation  of  the  1973 
Budget. 

Sincerely, 

Eocene  S.  Cowem, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


GREECE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Mcholas  Destounis.  M.D.,  is  national 
chairman  of  the  Jiistice  for  Greece  Com- 
mittee. 799  Park  Arenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
He  has  authored  and  provided  me  with 
a  copy  of  an  informative  essav  entitled 
"Greece  and  the  U.S.A."  I  believe  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  pubiic  in 
general  will  profit  by  reading  Dr.  Des- 
tounis' penetrating  analysis  of  historical 
and  political  events  which  led  up  to  the 
April  21,  1967  uprising  in  Greece  which, 
it  is  generally  conceded,  forestalled  a 
Communis*  takeover  in  that  great  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  admire 
the  courageous  people  of  Greece  also  im- 
derstand  the  vital  role  that  nation  plays 
in  maintaining  the  security  of  Western 
Elurope.  Too,  we  are  appreciative  of  the 
contributions  of  her  people  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  preservation  of  the 
values  of  Western  Civilian  and  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  understand  the  reasons 
for  and  the  objectives  of  the  present 
regime  in  Greece.  The  essay  to  which  I 
have  referred  serves  this  purpose,  and 
for  this  reason  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticxi  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  Xi»  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

OaSBCC   AND  THE  n.S.A. 

(By  Nicholas  Destounis,  M.D.,  F.RJ<B.) 
For  the  past  four  and  a  half  yean  Greece 
and  Its  National  Government  have  been 
under  malleioas  attacks  by  a  so  called  "lib- 
eral" part  of  the  media  at  communications 
of  this  country,  the  aelf-ezlled  Greek 
"PDUtlclans"  and  Mretal  mexabets  of  ttafl 
Congreaa. 


In  this  essay.  I  shall  attempt  to  present, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  historical  and  po- 
litical acU  which  lead  Greece  Into  the  In- 
evitable Revolution  of  AprU  21st,  19«7,  and 
thus  saved  her  from  communism  and  an- 
other Vietnam  on  Greek  soil. 

Plutarch  had  written  "it  is  Indeed  a  good 
thing  to  be  well  descended  b»jt  the  glory 
belonps  to  the  ancestors".  This  history  of 
the  Qreek-speaklng  peoples  beg&n  In  the 
dawn  of  history  some  3000  years  ago.  When 
Athens  was  reaching  Its  glorious  cultural 
apex  the  philosopher  Isocrates  sal  .  "so  far 
has  our  city  distanced  the  rest  of  mankind 
In  thought  and  In  speech  that  her  pupils 
have  become  the  teachers  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  .-^he  has  brought  It  about  that  the 
same  name  "Hellenes"  suggest*  no  longer  a 
race  but  an  1  retell tgence.  and  that  the  txtle 
■  Hellenes"  Is  applied  rather  to  those  who 
share  our  culture  than  to  those  who  share  a 
cor  mnn  blood" 

Greece  was  destined  to  defend  Itself  and 
Europe  from  Invasion  and  onslaught  of 
Asiatic  hordes  on  many  occasions.  First,  It 
was  the  Persians,  next  the  Arabs  and  then 
the  Turks.  After  1000  years  of  glory,  Con- 
stantinople fell  on  May  29.  1453. 

The  Hellenes  with  their  Indestructible  love 
of  liberty  and  honor,  revolted  and  on  March 
25,  1821.  the  revolution  which  was  destined 
to  free  the  Hellenes  was  begun. 

Earlier  the  American  people  had  experi- 
enced also  a  revolution  which  gave  them 
freedom,  liberty  and  dignity.  To  those  proud 
American  people  the  Senate  of  the  city  of 
Calamata  of  Greece  three  months  fol- 
lowing the  revolution  of  1821.  directed  a 
proclamation: 

"To  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.A.,  having 
formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for  free- 
dom, we  are  drawn  to  you  by  a  Just  sym- 
pathy; since  it  is  In  your  hand  that  liberty 
has  fl«ed  her  above,  and  by  you  that  Is 
prized  as  by  our  fathers.  Hence  In  Invoking 
her  name,  we  invoke  yours  at  the  same 
time,  trusting  that  in  Imitating  you  we  shall 
Imitate  our  ancestors  and  be  thought  worthy 
of  them  if  we  succeed  in  resembling  you. 

Earlier,  Thomas  Jefferson  had  written  to 
Adamantlcs  Koraes,  a  Greek  patriot,  "what- 
ever service  the  Americans  might  render  the 
cause  of  revolutionary  Greece  must  be  con- 
sidered a  tribute  to  the  splended  constella- 
tion of  sages  and  heroes  whose  blood  Is  still 
flowing  In  your  veins,  and  whoae  merits  are 
still  resting,  as  a  heavy  debt,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  living  and  future  races  of  men". 

But  history  repeats  Itself.  Greece  defended 
herself  on  many  occasions  following  her  inde- 
pendence (this  year  we  wUl  celebrate  the 
150th  anniversary).  To  note  only  a  few,  in 
1912-13,  1914-18,  1919-22,  1940-44,  1947-50 
and  always  as  an  ally  of  the  western  free 
world. 

The  American  people  experienced  Pearl 
Harbor  In  1941.  the  Hellenes  experienced  the 
28th  of  October  1940  and  the  Oth  of  April 
1941  when  Etiropa  under  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Axis  lay  in  tyranny.  It  was  Greece 
which  for  nine  months  fought  against  Italy 
and  Germany  and  thus  delayed  the  German 
troops  to  enter  Rtissla. 

Later,  side  by  side,  the  Hellenes  soldiers 
and  the  Americans  fought  In  Korea  amd  their 
graves  symbolize  the  spirit  of  real  liberty  and 
democracy. 

Earlier  in  1944  and  In  1947  the  oommunlsta 
tried  to  take  over  Greece  by  revolution  and 
thoiuands  of  Innocent  people  were  killed  be- 
cause they  believed  In  freedom.  It  was  again 
America  and  Its  leader  former  President  H. 
Truman  whose  doctrine  saved  Greece  and 
tbe  free  world  from  conununlsm  and  tjrranny. 

In  1964.  the  late  Prime  Minister,  George 
Papandreou  won  Um  electlona  in  Or— ce  and 
within  IS  months  he  had  led  the  country 
into  a  political  and  economic  chaos.  In  addi- 
tion, he  had  begun,  along  with  hla  son 
Andreas  and  the  communists,  an  antlmonar- 
chistlc  campaign. 

On  July  15,  1965,  Premier  George  P^an- 


dreou  whose  &<»  wa«  already  Involved  la 
conspiratory  military  organliataon  c^Otd 
ASPIDA.  consisting  of  leftist  oOcen,  pi..^.^,^ 
to  overt/iroiii  the  monarchy  and  start  a  revo- 
lution, demanded  from  the  King  the  ministry 
of  defense  portfolio.  The  King  refused  but 
offered  to  accept  as  minister  of  defense  an- 
other member  of  Papandreou's  party  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  inveaUgaUon 
Premier  Papandreou  refused  this  compromise 
and  resigned.  Since  that  time  (July  19M) 
Greece  has  had  four  different  caretaker  gov- 
eriunents,  strikes  everj-  day.  and  an  ailine 
economy. 

National  elections  were  scheduled  for  May 
28,  1967.  In  the  middle  of  April,  the  King  ap- 
pealed to  all  politicians  to  form  an  ecumeni- 
cal  government  under  G.  Papandreou.  Papan- 
dreou refused.  He  was  ready  to  begin  his  new 
antl-constitutlonal  campaign  supported  by 
communists  In  Salonica  on  April  22nd.  with 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government 
of  P.  Kanellopoulos.  thus  leading  the  coun- 
try into  a  new  civil  war  with  Its  catastrophic 
consequences.  The  revolution  of  April  21. 
1967,  saved  Greece  from  communism  and  an- 
other Vietnam. 

Among  the  critics  of  the  present  National 
Greek  Government,  Is  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos 
who  as  a  publisher  of  the  newspa[>er  "Kathi- 
merlnl"  wrote  on  April  14.  1967. 

commentary:     "pious     ASPntATIONS" 

Mr.  A.  G.  Papandreou  assures  a  Swedish 
newsman  that  during  the  next  election's  con- 
frontation win  occur  between  the  material 
force  which  the  Palace  and  the  Right  dispose, 
and  the  win  of  the  people."  And  he  forecast 
that  the  will  ot  the  people  wUI  be  demon- 
strated with  passive  resistance  which  will 
gradually  bring  "down  to  iU  knees"  Greek 
economy  and  the  entire  Greek  society."  Tbe 
quesUon  is  being  asked:  For  the  sake  of 
whom  will  the  popular  will  demonstrate  It- 
self catastrophlcaUy  against  the  people? 
Doesn't  this  ouxlern  Cassandra  think  that  she 
is  somewhat  exaggerating  by  identifying  her 
pious  aspirations  with  Hxe  dispositions  of  tbe 
Greek  people?  It  Is.  of  course,  the  aim  of  a 
few  inhabitants  of  this  country — the  com- 
munists— to  bring  Greek  economy  "down  to 
its  knees."  However,  it  is  not  tbe  aim  of 
Greek  dtisens  too. 

Greece  during  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years  has  become  tbe  moet  invaluable  mem- 
ber of  NATO,  and  perhaps  the  oztly  real  friend 
of  this  country.  It  has  been  stated  by  tbe 
enemies  of  the  Natiooal  Greek  Oovemxnent 
that  the  Greek  army  can't  fulfill  its  NATO 
obligations  and  yet  It  is  only  last  month  that 
during  the  regular  military  exercise  code- 
named  "Hellenic  Express  71"  held  in  North- 
ern Greece,  tbe  Suprecoe  Conunander  of  Al- 
lied Forces  Europe.  General  Goodpaster  of 
the  U.S..  the  chairman  of  tbe  Military  Coun- 
cil of  NATO.  General  Stelnhoff  of  Germany, 
etc.  praised  the  combat  readiness  and  efficient 
organization  of  the  Greek  AroMd  Forces. 

Tbe  historic  trip  of  Vlca  President  Splro 
T.  Agnew  to  Greece  and  his  discussions  with 
tbe  leaders  of  the  National  Gireek  Govern- 
ment on  matters  of  security  of  the  free  world, 
have  convinced  him  that  the  continuatloa 
of  military  aid  Is  absolutely  indispensable 
not  only  for  the  security  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  but  as  well  as  of  that  of  this  country. 

Tbe  Hellenes  love  freedom  and  liberty  ai 
no  other  people.  Democracy  w^  conceived, 
bom  aiid  spread  all  over  by  them. 

Greece  will  return  to  parliamentary  rule 
as  soon  as  the  objectives  of  the  revolution 
are  accomplished.  Tbe  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
George  Papadopouloa  la  leading  tbe  ooontry 
into  a  new  demoeracy  based  ujxm  tha  Hel- 
lenic tradition,  and  a  new  system  of  valtwa. 


December  16,  1971 
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WILLIAM   BONNETT  AND  JACOB  J. 

PTHCT.M'AM 

Mr.  MATHIA8,  Mr.  President,  the  dty 
council  of  Maryland's  largest  dty.  Balti- 
more, has  lost  two  of  its  most  senior  and 


most  colorful  members.  Councilmen 
Jacob  J.  Edelman  and  William  Bonnett 
retired  this  year  after  serving  a  total  of 
66  years. 

Other  members  of  the  BaltimM-e  City 
Council  paid  tribute  to  the  two  retirees 
at  a  special  reception  shortly  before  the 
end  of  their  terms.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Baltimore 
Sim's  report  of  this  event,  honoring 
Councilmen  Edelman  and  Bonnett  for 
their  long  years  of  public  service,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  17.  1971 J 

MxLLow  Old  Oats  Recalled  as  Two  Cottmcil 
Mainstats  Bow  Out 

(By  G.  Jefferson  Price  III) 

Two  city  councilmen  in  their  70's,  who 
entered  politics  when  boys  were  really  b'hoys, 
took  parting  bows  last  night  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's Club. 

In  a  smoky  room  that  was  permeated  with 
nostalgia  and  talk  of  the  good  old  days,  four 
dozen  men  and  women  Including  meet  ot  the 
present  Council,  bade  farewell  to  William 
Bonnett  (D.  1st)  and  Jacob  J.  Edelman  (D., 
Sth).  each  of  whom  has  been  in  the  Council 
for  more  than  three  decades. 

Both  men  retired  this  year  rather  than  seek 
re-election. 

Mr.  Bonnett.  78  and  the  dean  of  the  City 
Council,  was  first  elected  to  public  office  In 
1925,  when  he  won  a  seat  In  the  House  of 
Delegates  from  the  First  district.  He  was 
elected  to  the  first  of  nine  consecutive  Cotin- 
cil  terms  in  1935. 

Mr.  Edelman.  75,  was  first  elected  to  the 
Council  In  1939.  He  will  have  completed  his 
eighth  term  on  the  Council  December  9. 

WUUam  Donald  Schaefer.  the  mayor-elect, 
referred  to  Mr.  Edelman  as  the  "sUver- 
tongued  orator." 

"He  could  cut  you  up  In  the  nicest  way, 
with  the  kindest  words,  and  the  broadest 
smile  on  his  lace,"  offered  Councilman  Frank 
X.Gallagher  (D.  3d). 

rOBMEB    WAaS 

other  CouncUmen  recalled  battles  waged 
on  the  floor  of  the  CotmcU  when  they  had 
fought  one  of  the  retiring  members. 

CouncUman  Robert  C.  Marshall  (D.,  4th) 
recalled  the  bitter  fight  about  a  public  ac- 
commodations bUl  over  which  liberals  and 
conservatives  were  sharply  divided. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  a  clerk  In  the  Council 
at  the  time  and  Mr.  Edelman  had  Just  de- 
livered a  particularly  impassioned  q>eech 
supporting  the  bUI.  The  speech  In^lred  the 
clerk  so  much  that  he  went  to  shake  Mr. 
Edelman's  hand. 

"And  Just  then,"  Mr.  MarahaU  remembered, 
Mr.  Bonnett  came  up  behind  me  and  said 
I'm  sorry.  Bob.  It's  not  that  I'm  against  your 
people.  It's  Just  that  we  cant  go  aloixg  with 
this  bill.'  " 

But  Councilman  Dominic  (Mlml)  Di- 
Ptetro's  memory  went  further  back  in  his- 
tory than  anyone  else's. 

Amid  much  laughter,  Mr.  DlPletro  (D  ,  Ist) 
recalled  that  about  45  yeara  ago  be  was 
among  three  runners- up  in  a  "walta  contest" 
at  a  dance  haU  m  Bast  Baltimore  when  he 
nrst  met  Mr.  Bonnett. 

He  and  a  partner  were  dancing  when  Mr. 
Bonnett  appeared  with  several  want  heelere 
to  make  a  campaign  q>eech. 

As  Mr.  DlPletro  described  the  scene,  the 
band  stopped  playing,  the  dancers  stopped 
^r^^^'^v'^**  "  '^"^  **"  P'»«>«  in  the  cen- 
n^t  ..^•i'*^**  °°**  *«»»  "^f^  Mr  Bon- 
nett held  forth  with  a  thumping  speech. 

h..,   '"H.,*"  *  dancw.  you  didn't  want  to 
iWUl^^^  •bout  politics,"  Mr.  DiPletro 
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"But  those  guys  made  you  listen,  and  you 
not  only  listened,  you  voted." 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DOLE  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  FARMERS  OR- 
GANIZATION  CONVENTION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  gave  a  speech  to  the  National 
Fanners  Organization  at  Kansas  City  to- 
day. It  Is  a  good  speech,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Remarks   or   Senator   Bob    Dole,    National 
Farmers    Organization    Annual    Conven- 
tion. Municipal  AtrorroRiUM.  Kansas  Citt, 
Mo.,  December  16.  1971 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  speak 
to  farmers  devoted  to  improving  the  future 
of  the  American  farmer.  The  National  Farm- 
ers'  Organization   is   devoted   to   that   pur- 
pose— and  I  commend  you  for  it. 

During  my  eleven  years  in  Congress — 
eight  In  the  House  and  three  In  tbe  Senate— 
I  have  served  on  the  Agriculture  Committees. 
Agriculture  Is  of  vital  importance  to  my 
state  and  is  the  largest  and  moet  Important 
industry  in  the  Nation.  Without  this  indus- 
try's food-producing  capacity,  no  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  would  survive. 

shared  concern  for  farmers 
While  serving  on  these  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees, I  have  had  many  occasions  to  taiv 
with  Oren  Lee  Btaley  and  other  officers  and 
members  of  the  N.F.O.,  and  this  association 
has  been  helpful  to  me  and  to  the  farmers. 
Many  times,  Mr.  Staley  and  I  have  been  In 
agreement  on  farm  Issues,  and  other  times 
not.  But  it  is  Important  to  say  here  and  now 
that  despite  our  disagreements,  we  both  share 
the  same  overriding  goal,  and  are  both  work- 
ing for  the  best  Interests  of  American  farm- 
ers. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  tbe  feelings  of 
this  group,  I  had  considered  nj^ung  everyone 
to  stand  who  voted  for  President  Nixon  in 
1968.  On  reflection,  however,  I  concluded  this 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but  believe 
me,  I  am  under  no  Illusions  that  this  la  a 
pro-Nixon  meeting.  I  would  only  hope  that 
in  jova  concern  for  agriculture,  that  you 
study  carefully  promises  made  by  Presiden- 
tial candidates  In  the  next  eleven  months. 

MUSKIX'S    NrW-BORN    INTERXST 

Tomorrow  evening  you  will  be  honored 
with  the  presence  of  Edmund  Muskle,  the 
present  Democrat  frontrunner,  and  I  predict 
that  he  will  castigate  tbe  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, ridicule  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz,  and  in  other  ways  condemn  nearly 
everything  President  Nixon  has  done  since 
January  20,  1969.  WhUe  you  are  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Muskle,  you  should 
know  that  be  has  been  In  the  Senate  for 
twelve  years  and  has  failed  to  establish  a 
significant  record  of  expressing  great  con- 
cern for  American  agriculture. 

After  some  research,  it  appears  that  Sena- 
tor Muskie's  latent  Interest  in  agriculture 
is  partly  based  on  his  desire  for  the  Presi- 
dency, rather  than  concern  for  farmers.  So, 
tomorrow  night,  when  Senator  Muskle  talks 
about  the  family  farmw,  pwrlty,  com  prices, 
or  agriculture  generally,  remember  that  be- 
fore this  year  be  has  had  little  to  say  on 
behalf  of  farmers  and  farm  programs.  My 
staff  checked  the  Congressional  Rectwd  since 
be  came  to  the  Senate  In  1959  and  found  that 
most  of  his  agricultural  statements  deals 
with  potatoes,  and  his  concern  about  the 
price  of  feed  grains  was  that  the  price  sup- 
port levels  irould  not  Increase  the  cost  of 
poultry  feed  for  his  state's  broiler  industry. 
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So  I  suggest  that  you  greet  his  remarks  with 
a  clear  recognition  of  their  context  and  the 
speaker's  record. 

Nro  cooperation  with  butb 
I  know  that  tbe  National  Farmers'  Organi- 
zation opposed  the  confirmation  of  Earl 
Buts  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  Oren  Lee  Staley 
called  Secretary  Butz  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  his  confirmation,  pledging  his 
full  cooperation  in  working  for  improvements 
in  agriculture.  I  think  this  is  a  great  thing 
about  our  American  system — ^that  a  man  can 
be  an  adversary  but  not  lose  his  persp>ecUve. 
especially  when  it  involves  the  future  of 
American  farmers. 

A    BUST    schedule 

In  the  brief  time  since  his  confirmation. 
Secretary  Butz  has  already  demonstrated  his 
determination  to  act  on  his  pledge  to  seek 
improvements  in  farm  Income.  Last  week  he 
announced  that  the  commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration would  purchase  com  from  the  open 
market.  And  Monday  of  this  week  he  an- 
nounced the  detail  of  the  first  purchase  of 
1.425  million  bushels  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.12%  to  $1.30  per  bushel,  depending  on  the 
location.  Additional  com  will  be  purchased 
in  the  coming  weeks. 

Secretary  Butz  said  he  Intends  to  be  an 
active  and  tireless  worker  for  the  American 
farmer,  and  If  his  early  plans  are  any  indica- 
tion, he  Is  sticking  to  his  promise.  He  has 
undertaken  a  heavy  schedule  of  activities,  not 
only  in  Washington,  but  throtighout  the 
country.  And  he  will  be  speaking  out  for  and 
working  hard  for  the  American  farmer.  To 
the  Kansans  present,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  Secretary  Butz  will  address  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  meeting  in  Topeka 
on  January  13,  and  wlU  speak  at  the  Salina 
meeting  later  that  evening.  These  are  two 
major  farm  meetings  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  wUl  provide  the  Secretary  an  excellent 
cq>portunity  to  renew  old  friendships  and 
make  new  ones  with  Kansas  farmers.  Later 
on  in  March.  Secretary  Butz  is  planning  a 
trip  to  Manhattan  and  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity to  speak  in  the  Landon  Lecture  Series 
With  this  number  of  personal  appearances  in 
this  one  state  of  the  farm  belt,  it  is  obvious 
that  Secretary  Butz  it  going  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  personal  knowledge  and  first-hand 
information  irlth  which  to  represent  the 
farmer  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

GAINS  UNDER  THIS  ADMINISTRATION 

This  Administration  is  genuinely  and  ac- 
tively concerned  with  the  long-term  future 
of  the  farmer  and  with  Immediately  improv- 
ing farm  income.  And  I  will  add,  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  some  meaningful  gains  during 
the  past  three  years. 

From  1961-1968  American  farmers  posted 
a  realized  net  farm  income  level  that  aver- 
aged 13.8  billion  doUars.  Between  1968  and 
1971,  however,  during  the  Nlxon-Hardin  pe- 
riod, farm  income  averaged  16.1  billion  dol- 
lars, a  16  percent  increase  and  a  total  in- 
crease of  6.6  billion  dollars. 

Of  course,  we  aU  agree  that  farmers  should 
receive  incomes  that  compare  favorably  with 
the  incomes  of  workers  In  moet  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  In  the  past  three 
years,  per  capita  farm  income  was  75.2  per- 
cent that  of  non-farm  workers.  This  is  a 
serious  discrepancy,  but  It  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  67.6  percent  average  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson-Freeman  years  of 
1961-1968. 

This  is  real,  substantial  and  significant 
progress.  It  leaves  room  for  more  improve- 
ment, but  It  Is  definitely  heading  in  the  right 
direction.  And  In  the  light  of  this  progress, 
I'm  tired  of  hearing  that  this  Administration 
is  causing  a  farm  depression.  If  these  three 
years  are  a  depression,  what  were  we  in  dur- 
ing those  Freeman  years? 

During  Fiscal  1971,  more  farmers  partici- 
pated In  the  new  farm  program  than  ever 
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before  in  the  history  oi  volunteer  farm  pro- 
grams. As  a  result,  payments  are  now  being 
earned  by  more  farmers  than  ever  befox«. 
Farmers  like  the  options  available  to  them; 
tbey  offer  a  new  measure  of  flexibility  and 
allow  a  farmer  to  use  his  own  Judgment  and 
experience  in  his  crop  planning. 

It  Is  now  estimated  that  farm  payments  In 
1972  will  be  up  by  about  800  million  dollars. 
In  addition,  farm  prices  are  going  to  be 
higher.  I  believe — and  this  is  something  In 
the  nature  of  a  prediction — that  realized 
farm  income  will  be  in  the  17  billion  dollar 
area  and  could  well  be  the  highest  on  record. 

IMPaOVXD    NET    FAXM    IJNCOMZ 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  Washington,  DC, 
recently  about  rural  development.  But  you 
and  I  know  that  as  Important  as  rural  devel- 
opment may  be,  what  farmers  really  need 
is  Increased  net  Income.  There  are  two  ways 
to  Improve  farm  Income. 

To  start  with,  you  have  to  increase  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  what  tbey  pro- 
duce. Let's  look  at  some  figures: 

Since  January  1989,  hog  prices  have  aver- 
aged iao.89  cwt,  compared  with  $18.04  cwt 
during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years.  I  realize 
It  cost  you  between  $18.00  and  $19.00  cwt  to 
feed  out  a  bog,  and  $30.89  is  sure  a  long  way 
from  enough  to  return  a  fair  profit.  But  the 
trend  U  in  the  right  direction. 

Since  this  Administration  took  office,  com 
prices  have  averaged  $1.20  per  bushel,  com- 
pared to  $1.11  during  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
years.  Here  again,  prices  are  far  from  a  level 
that  wUl  provide  a  farmer  the  Income  he 
deserves,  but  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

Beef  cattle  have  averaged  $24.87  cwt  com- 
pared to  $20.88  cwt  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years. 

Soybeans  have  averaged  $3.63  per  bushel 
compared  to  $3.64  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years. 

Wheat  has  averaged  $1.60  compared  with 
$1.83  during  the  Keimedy-Johnson  years. 
However,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  a 
change  In  the  payment  procedure  since  1966. 

We  are  proud  that  prices  paid  to  farmers 
have  shown  some  Increase  during  the  past 
three  years.  However,  Increased  prices  are 
Just  one  approach  to  Improving  income,  and 
all  too  frequently  farmers  have  found  in- 
creased prices  are  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
inflationary  spiral  left  over  from  the  "guns 
and  butter"  policies  of  the  previous  Admin- 
istration. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  crippling 
impact  of  Inflation  on  farmers  and  many 
others  who  were  not  tied  Into  the  rising 
spiral  of  wages  and  prices  but  were  caught 
In  the  vise  ot  fixed  or  declining  Incomes  and 
proflta.  And  In  a  decisive  and  far-reaching 
acUon,  he  Instituted  the  wage-price  freeze 
and  the  new  economic  policy  that  is  designed 
to  bring  an  era  of  real  prosperity  without 
inflation  and  in  a  time  of  lasting  peace. 

STTPPOET    roa   ECONOMIC    POLJCT 

The  prospects  for  better  farm  income  will 
be  especiaUy  good  If  the  President's  anti- 
Inflation  program  is  successful.  For  if  the 
farmer  has  the  grip  of  Inflation  relaxed  and 
his  costs  for  equipment,  supplies  and  labor 
stabilise,  his  income  la  going  to  rise.  But  the 
President  needs  your  support  in  securing  the 
success  of  this  program.  Citizen  confldenoe 
and  cltlsen  support  are  vital  Ingredients  of 
this  economic  policy.  We  all  know  that  Infla- 
tion has  robbed  the  American  farmer  of  more 
net  Income  than  any  othw  factor,  and  the 
farmer  has  one  of  the  biggest  stakes  in  this 
success. 

In  the  eight  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  farm 
production  expenses  le^;>ed  by  $8  billion 
dollars,  and  the  Inflationary  forces  unleashed 
by  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  those  years 
has  continued  to  undercut  the  farm  income 
even  through  the  past  three  years. 

President  Nixon's  new  economic  p<dlcy  has 
contained  bold  steps  to  stop  InflAtion  and 
end   this  drftln   on  farm   income.   Control 


measures  on  wages  and  prices  have  brought 
stability  to  the  farmer's  costs,  and  by  leaving 
farm  commodity  prices  unfrozen,  natural 
market  forces  will  work  to  raise  the  prices 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  products. 

PaXSmSNT   CONCKENXD   FOB    FAKMEKS 

The  President  is  concerned  about  farmers. 
He  is  concerned  with  improving  their  income. 
He  wants  farmers  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  the  non-farm  workers.  He  wants  their 
vote. 

He  selected  a  man  from  a  western  Kansas 
wheat-growing  community  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  He 
knows,  and  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  know,  that  In  1972  he  will  have  to  run 
on  our  record.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
good  record.  We  will  have  a  successful  story 
to  tell  about  this  Administration's  work  for 
American  agriculture — much  better  than  the 
low  price,  high  Inflation  Kennedy-Johnson 
years. 

A   sraONG   EXPORT  aECOBD 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  export  activities 
recently. 

We  attained  a  "triple"  record  for  U.S.  agri- 
culture exports  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

1.  The  value  of  farm  exports  was  7.8  bil- 
lion dollars — a  new  record  by  a  wide  range. 

3.  Sales  tor  dollars  were  a  record  S.8  bil- 
lion dollars. 

3.  The  volume  of  these  exports  were  about 
8%  above  the  volume  of  the  previous  record 
export  years. 

We  are  proud  of  this  record — but  not  com- 
placent. We  have  set  a  new  export  objective 
of  10  billion  dollars  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Our  programs  look  to  overseas  markets,  and 
we  Intend  to  compete  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion for  our  products  throughout  the  world. 

If  U.S.  farm  exports  are  to  reach  our  $10 
billion  goal  by  the  next  decade — a  necessary 
objective — they  must  move  competitively  in 
the  world  market.  It  will  be  our  Job  to  do 
everything  feasible  in  our  discussions  with 
foreign  governments  to  stimulate  export 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  families.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations.  In  this  round, 
agriculture  was  treated  as  a  poor  relative. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  this  Administration  to 
obtain  our  fair  share  of  the  world  markets. 
Producers  deserve  every  consideration,  and 
we  intend  to  see  that  they  get  it  and  that 
exports  improve  prices  paid  to  fanners. 

NXW   MAXKETS  OPXNEO 

President  Nixon  has  taken  another  bold 
Step  in  encouraging  making  possible  the  re- 
sumption of  East-West  trade.  This  should 
not  be  taken  as  support  of  the  spread  of 
communism,  but  instead  as  a  bit  of  realistic 
protection  of  our  national  interest.  Our  past 
experience  shows  that  refusing  to  sell  grains 
to  Russia  or  Mainland  China  only  leads  to 
our  cash  markets  being  readily  taken  over  by 
Canada  and  Australia,  with  our  country  and 
its  farmers  left  out  In  the  cdd. 

The  President  recognized  these  realities 
and  moved  decisively  to  remedy  the  situation. 
And  now  American  farmers  are  again  eligi- 
ble to  compete  for  markets  all  over  the  world. 
In  addition,  the  President  has  repioved  the 
restriction  that  half  of  these  conunodltlee 
must  be  shipped  on  American  ships,  thiu 
opening  further  channels  for  lmi»x>ved  ac- 
cess to  foreign  markets  for  our  farmer. 

DAMACX  FKOM  DOCK  ffTEIKXS 

A  repeat  of  last  year's  record-breaking  ex- 
pert volume,  however,  is  no  longer  a  proba- 
bility for  this  fiscal  rev:  the  Longshoremen 
have  seen  to  that.  The  dock  strikes  we  have 
experienced  this  year  and  expect  to  see  re- 
sume shortly  after  Christmas,  have  forced 
our  good  customers  to  look  to  other  nations 
for  their  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 
They  hsTe  done  so  reluctantly,  but  the  dam- 
age is  no  less  severe.  Strike-caused  disrup- 
tion In  our  flow  of  exports  has  been  a  recur- 
rent faot  oC  Ufe  for  our  foreign  customers. 
And  in  the  place  of  this  disruption,  they 
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have  Indicated  they  must  seek  more  reliable 
arrangements  with  our  competitors  who  can 
dependably  assure  their  ability  to  deliver. 

We  need  these  markets.  Export  sales  stim- 
ulate the  prices  paid  to  farmers.  This  influ- 
ence has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
stabilization  and  increase  of  wheat  and  com 
prices  since  President  Nixon  invoked  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  putting  the  ports  back  into 
operation  for  80  days.  Now  we  can  expect 
another  drop  as  soon  as  the  strike  resumes  on 
the  West  Coast.  Railroad  strikes  cause  the 
same  disruptions. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  CRISIS 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
travel  around  the  country  and  talk  to  many 
people. 

I've  talked  to  many  farmers.  They  want 
more  (arm  Income,  they  want  firm  markets, 
and  they  are  entitled  w)  them.  They  recog- 
nize the  effects  of  the  dock  strikes  and  they 
want  them  to  end.  So  does  the  Administra- 
tion. This  is  a  common  problem  and  a  shared 
goal.  We  not  only  want  to  end  the  current 
strikes,  but  we  want  to  avoid  future  ones. 
In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  Administra- 
tion has  endorsed  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  interest  during  labor-management 
disputes  which  affect  our  national  transpor- 
tation system. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  fair,  real- 
istic and  effective  framework  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  labor-management  disputes  which 
threaten  to  paralyze  various  segments  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  network.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  these  recurring  dock — and 
rail — strikes  that  so  severely  penalize  the 
American  farmer  and  stunt  the  growth  of  our 
economy. 

The  national  Interest  demands  an  end  to 
this  intolerable  uncertainty  in  our  transpor- 
tation system  and  in  our  exporting  ability. 
Bitter  experience  shows  that  current  labor- 
management  relations  are  not  going  to  pro- 
vide the  solution,  so  the  Congress  must.  But 
this  legislation  (S.  560)  needs  public  support 
and  backing.  It  needs  a  firm  demonstration 
of  the  public's  aroused  concern. 

FARMERS    DISECTLT    AFFRCTCD 

No  sector  of  the  public  has  more  concern 
or  greater  interest  in  seeing  stability  brought 
to  the  transportation  field  than  the  American 
farmer.  The  farmer  depends  on  It  every  year 
to  move  his  harvest  to  market — whether  that 
market  is  across  the  country  or  around  the 
world.  And  Just  as  often  as  not,  when  the 
farmer  most  needs  this  transportation,  It  Is 
tied  up  in  a  strike;  so  the  farmer's  crops  rot 
in  the  warehouse,  and  his  markets  are 
grabbed  up  by  his  competitors  from  other 
countries. 

CALL   FOR    ST7PPORT 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  do  some- 
thing to  change  this  situation,  but  It  is 
going  to  take  cooperation  and  teamwork  to 
do  It.  Therefore,  I  call  on  the  National 
Farmers'  Organization  to  Join  with  us  In  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  work 
for  passage  of  this  legislation.  There  could 
be  no  clearer  example  of  common  Interests, 
and  there  could  be  no  more  effective  way  for 
us  all  to  achieve  a  significant  benefit  for  the 
American  people  and  our  Nation's  economy. 

DOMXSTtC    IlfrnATITXS 

In  the  transportation  field,  the  economy 
and  throughout  the  domestic  arena,  the  Pres- 
ident has  moved  with  imagination  and  high 
resolve  as  he  seeks  to  bring  goremment  dossr 
to  the  people  and  make  it  more  responsive  to 
their  needs. 

He  has  proposed  and  fought  for  a  welfare 
reform  program  ttiat  provides  realistic  mesne 
to  help  the  helpless,  to  lift  up  the  wssk.  and 
to  replace  giveaways  and  handouts  with 
work  and  aelf-sulBciency. 

He  has  presented  proposals  to  rastructoxe 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  re-routs  the 
flow  of  Federal  tax  dollars  to  sUte  and  local 
governments. 

In  the  face  of  leglslaUve  deUy.  be  insti- 
tuted, by  executive  (xder,  the  BsimAaX  Action 
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Office  for  Dnig  Abuse  Prevention  to  combat 
a  problem  that  threatens  the  very  roots  of 
our  social  structure. 

He  has  proposed  a  comprehensive  national 
strategy  to  provide  health  service  delivery  to 
all  who  need  it,  regardless  of  individual  fi- 
nancial limitations.  It  would  improve  medi- 
cal education  and  accelerate  research  efforts — 
and  do  all  these  things  without  nationaliza- 
tion or  taking  a  good,  but  Improvable,  sys- 
tem out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  should 
govern  It.  the  doctor  and  the  patient. 

CHANGING    THE    COURT 

He  has  also  made  good  on  his  campaign 
pledge  to  re-orient  the  prevailing  Judicial 
philosophy  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Of  course,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  in 
1969  that  the  new  President  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  name  four  Justices  within 
three  years.  With  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  his  very  first  nominee.  President 
Nixon  signaled  his  full  devotion  to  naming 
men  of  high  competence  and  a  restrained 
judicial  outlook. 

The  new  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Jus- 
tice Harry  Blackmun  have  borne  out  the 
President's  Judgment  of  their  high  quali- 
fications, as  well  as  their  abilities.  And  they 
have  provided  the  court  with  a  strong,  new 
sense  of  direction — away  from  the  so-called 
Warren  Court's  activist  innovation  and  ex- 
pression of  personal  inclinations — and  to- 
ward a  conservative  construction  of  our  laws 
and  Constitution. 

And  with  the  retirement  of  Justices  Black 
and  Harlan  from  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
President  seized  a  further  opixwtunity  to 
continue  the  Job  of  reordering  the  priorities 
of  our  highest  court.  Lewis  Powell  and  Wil- 
liam Rebnquist  are  t>oth  extremely  capable 
and  qualified  individuals.  They  will  be  excel- 
lent Justices,  and  the  country  will  be  well- 
served  by  their  terms  on  the  Court. 

ENDING    A    WAR 

This  Is  a  President  who  took  office  with 
more  than  540.000  American  servicemen  em- 
broiled in  an  inherited  war  costing  hundreds 
of  lives  per  week. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  he 
promised  to  end  this  war.  And  In  leas  than 
three  years,  he  has  withdrawn  more  than 
60,000  troops  and  cut  the  causalities  by  more 
than  90  percent.  Last  week,  four  American 
lives  were  lost  in  combat.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake,  those  deaths  were  too  many.  But, 
there  ts  a  vast  difference  between  four  and 
the  196  combat  deaths  recorded  in  the  week 
before  Richard  Nixon  took  office. 

A    GENERATION    OF    PEACE 

This  is  a  President  who  took  office 
declaring  an  end  to  an  era  of  confrontation 
and  calling  for  an  era  of  negotiation  among 
the  world's  nations.  He  has  set  the  goal  of 
forging  something  the  world  has  seldom 
known — a  full  generation  of  peace.  And  he  is 
bending  every  effort  to  see  It  realized. 

In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  he  has  undertaken 
steps  which  have  electrified  and  inspired  the 
world.  Foremost  among  these  have  been  dra- 
matic announcements  that  he  will  go  to 
Peking  and  seek  more  normal  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  that 
he  will  later  travel  to  Moscow  to  pursue 
the  extremely  important  negotiations  which 
have  been  continuing  between  out  two  coun- 
tries over  the  past  three  years. 

Por  35  years,  peace  in  Europe  rested  on 
a  knlfe-eUge  balance  of  terror.  Today,  little 
by  Uttle,  that  sUtus  U  giving  way  to  an 
equilibrium  of  less  dangerous  and  more  posi- 
tive ns,tional  interests.  There  is  growing 
prosperity  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  Western 
Europe  Is  an  economic  miracle.  There  have 
been  productive  exchanges  Isetween  this  na- 
tion and  some  of  the  countries  the  President 
hM  visited  in  Sastem  Kurope. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
D»A  useful  exchanges  with  various  western 
nations,  and  these  contacts  have  contributed 
to  •  relaxaUoa  of  the  tensions  which  for 


too    long    characterized    relations    between 
East   and   West. 

PROSPECTS   FOR    PEACE 

This  year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  awarded 
to  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  for  his 
efforts  at  lessening  East-West  tensions.  So 
I  think  the  feeling  Is  very  strong  and  very 
optimistic  that  peace  may  have  a  chance 
in  the  world. 

It  may  seem  to  be  coming  slowly — but  we 
must,  be  patient.  The  distant  dawn  seems 
to  come  slowly,  too,  but  it  is  quickly  upon 
us  with  its  blessings — and  so  will  peace 
be.  I  believe. 

The  enormous  budgets  which  nations  ha"e 
so  long  turned  to  weapons  of  destruction  may 
now  at  last  be  turned  to  the  engines  of  cre- 
ations— to  industry,  to  better  housing,  and 
better  health,  better  education.  These  are 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

Nations,  including  our  own,  can  turn  more 
resources  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  people, 
and  the  world's  as  well;  not  in  more  give- 
sway  programs,  and  not  in  the  old  black- 
mail and  extortion  rackets  of  foreign  aid 
which  some  small  nations  have  worked 
against  the  superpowers — but  In  real  assist- 
ance— In  training  and  education.  In  new 
agricultural  and  Industrial  technology  and 
in  loans  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

No  nation  in  this  age  can  afford  to  be 
selfish  or  short-sighted.  None  of  our  bound- 
aries really  stop  at  the  map's  edge,  and  no 
nation — nor  any  man — is  an  Island.  The  fu- 
ture of  mankind  depends  on  Joint  efforts  and 
shared  concerns. 

NEW  COMPETITION 

For  we  see  before  us  a  world  in  which  the 
competition  in  the  arms  of  destruction  can 
be  replaced  with  competition  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  growth  and  development,  a  world  in 
which  we  may  take  satisfaction  in  mutual 
security,  common  prosperity  and  shared 
progress. 

MAN  OF  PEACE 

This  is  the  shape  of  the  world  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  road  is  still  long,  hard  and  treach- 
erous. 

But  we  have  now,  finally,  the  confidence 
that  at  last  we  are  on  the  road.  And  we  are 
there  because  history  has  given  us  a  man  of 
peace  for  an  era  of  peace.  Not  only  will  Amer- 
ica remember  and  be  grateful,  but  the  world 
will  also  remember  and  be  grateful  for  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  and  the  leadership 
of  Richard  Nixon. 


MARCELLUS  G.  HALL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  best  known  figures  of  Maryland's 
capital  city.  Marcelltu  Hall,  has  died  at 
the  age  of  77.  When  I  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Assemldy,  I  knew  Mr.  Hall 
as  did  several  generations  of  State  legis- 
lators, Naval  Academy  midshipmen,  and 
other  guests  as  chief  bellman  at  the  old 
Carvel  Hall  Hotel.  On  his  retirement  6 
years  ago,  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Kon.  J.  Millard  Tawes,  conferred  upon 
MarceUus  Hall  the  title  "Admiral  of  the 
Chesapeake" — an  appropriate  honor  in 
light  of  the  10  stars  Mr.  Hall  wore  on  his 
sleeve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  report  of 
Mr.  Hall's  Ufe  and  death,  published  this 
week  in  newspapers  throughout  Mary- 
land, be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ten -St  AS  "Admiral"  Succumbs    at  77  im 
Annapous 

Annapolis,  Md. — ^MarceUus  Gabriel  Hall, 
whose  familiar  grin  and  10  stars  on  an  tiab- 
ormte    gold-braided    jacket    were    familiar 


sights  to  dignitaries  at  historic  Carvel  Hall 
Hotel  for  52  years,  is  dead  at  77. 

Ilie  hotel  had  been  the  home-away-frcwn- 
home  for  state  legislators  until  it  was  demol- 
ished in  1966.  Only  the  original  Paca  House, 
which  had  t>een  a  part  of  the  hotel,  now 
stands.  It  has  been  renovated  and  the  Paca 
Gardens  occupy  the  ground  where  Carvel 
Hall  once  stood.  They  are  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  original,  designed  by  former  Maryland 
Gov.  William  Paca  in  1763  and  called  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  colonies. 

Por  years.  Carvel  Hall  had  been  the  only 
major  hotel  In  this  home  of  the  U.S.  Nava} 
Academy,  and  MarceUus  vras  the  first  friend 
thousands  of  midshipmen  found  here. 

When  they  brought  their  dates  back  t^ 
the  hotel  after  a  dance,  Bfarcellus  was  there 
to  enforce  the  no-man's  land  rule  above  the 
first  floor. 

And  as  the  1  a.m.  curfew  neared,  he  would 
sound  off  with  a  stern.  "All  ashore  that's  gc- 
tr :  ashore." 

He  recalled  once  that  he  began  work  at  the 
hotel  as  a  bellboy  in  1912  only  as  a  favor 
to  the  manager. 

"I  agreed  to  do  it  for  Just  one  day,"  he 
grinned  as  he  reminisced  during  his  retire- 
ment party  six  years  ago. 

"It's  been  a  long  day." 

Over  230  Maryland  dignitaries,  including 
then-Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  and  his  wife, 
turned  out  on  that  occasion  to  honor  Mar- 
ceUus and  present  him  with  an  official  "Ad- 
miral of  th;  Chesapeake"  title  to  go  with  the 
gold  braid  and  10  stars. 

"It  took  me  a  little  time  to  get  up  to  this 
head  table,"  MarceUus  said  then,  "but  as 
the  eagle  in  the  lobby  says,  'Don't  give  up 
the  ship.'  " 

After  his  retirement,-  MarceUus  acted  as  a 
guide  for  Annapolis  walking  tours. 

He  died  Sunday  at  Anne  Arundel  General 
Hospital  after  a  brief  iUness. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Sarah,  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Tittle,  and  four 
grandchUdren. 

In  his  testimonial  at  the  dinner  honoring 
MarceUus  six  years  ago  Tawes  remarked  that 
"Chesapeake  Bay,  you  know,  belongs  to  Mary- 
land. 

"So  does  MarceUus." 


HAZARDS  OP  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  MATHL^S.  Mr.  President,  two  arti- 
cles in  Seafarers  Log,  a  publication  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union,  warning 
against  the  use  of  and  experimentation 
with  drugs,  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
general  public.  These  articles  offer  to  the 
seaman,  and  others  as  well,  meaningful 
warnings  of  the  hazards  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  troubled  times 
when  drug  abuse  seems  to  loom  larger 
and  larger  as  a  danger  to  the  public,  I 
feel  that  it  is  useful  to  submit  these 
articles  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

The  Veiled  Dancebs! 

Horse.  Barbs.  Mary  Jane.  l^>eed.  Downers. 
Bennies.  Tou've  heard  of  all  of  them. 

They  are  narcotics.  And,  they  are  deadly 
danger  signals  which  every  Seafarer  must 
avoid  Just  as  his  ship  steers  clear  of  shallow 
water  and  treacherous  reefs. 

Narcotics  are  iUegal.  Soft,  hard,  pill  powder 
or  leaf — all  illegal.  Hallucinations,  diaitness, 
IH-olonged  periods  <A  depression  or  euphoria, 
and  "flashbacks"  of  the  drug  experience  are 
results  of  narcotic  usage. 

Using  drugs  once  and  being  "busted," 
whether  on  land  or  at  se*  will  ImmedlAtely 
be  the  end  of  a  Seafarers  career.  His  right 
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to  the  s«A — not  Just  for  a  little  while,  but 
f  oreve"- ! 

It  will  mean  his  mind  and  body  axe  func- 
tioning «t  all  tlmee  at  full  capacity.  He  is 
physically  and  mentally  weakening. 

And,  it  will  hurt  those  who  aasodate  with 
the  Seafarer — hu  family,  friends  and  fellow 
shipmates.  Even  his  ship.  All  will  be  affected 
by  the  drug  user's  "bust." 

A  ship  needs  each  Seafarer  to  be  alert  and 
able  to  do  his  individual  duties.  If  a  Sea- 
farer Is  popping  pills  or  searching  for  veins, 
then  he  is  unable  to  help  the  ship.  Other 
crew  members  have  to  talce  on  more  respon- 
sibilities to  make  up  for  bis  Inadequacy. 

The  respect  of  his  fellow  shipmates,  friends 
and  the  dignity  of  his  ship  all  go  around 
when  narcotics  are  Involved.  A  ship  with  a 
record  of  a  Seafarer's  drug  use  will  always 
be  under  surveillance  by  customs  authorities 
and  narcotics  agents  wherever  it  docks. 

The  crew,  too,  his  fellow  Seafarers  will  be 
under  close  watch.  They  may  have  been 
"clean,"  but  at  the  expense  of  their  drug 
using  shipmate,  they  are  punished. 

Everyone  loses  in  the  narcotics  game.  There 
is  no  second  chance. 

All  Seafarers  must  know  the  consequences 
of  narcotics  use — even  once — to  his  Job,  his 
Ufe,  his  ship  and  his  shipmates. 

The  tMnporary  "high"  is  not  worth  all  the 
hassle  and  bad  times  that  will  follow  the 
"busted"  Seafarer. 

Dbugs — Thtt'bi  a  Matter  of  a  Pew  Hoo»s 
Veksus  a  Lxtetime 

Will  it  be  a  few  hours  or  a  lifetime? 

That's  the  question  facing  a  Seafarer  who 
reaches  for  a  reefer,  or  a  needle  to  take  him 
temporarily  away  from  his  world. 

Nobody  takes  dope  intent  on  making  a  life- 
time out  of  it.  They  take  it  to  get  away  from 
reality  for  a  few  hours,  to  "txxia  on."  They 
argue  it  is  Just  a  diversion.  Just  a  harmless 
once-in-a-whlle  thing. 

But  for  a  Seafarer  it  covUd  be  forever. 

A  Seafarer  found  with  any  kind  of  drvig — 
an  upper,  a  downer,  horse,  pot,  speed  or  any 
of  the  others — is  through.  Through  with  the 
sea,  through  with  his  career.  Beached  and 
washed  up  forever. 

That's  a  tough  price  to  pay  but  there  are 
reasons  for  it,  good  reasons.  A  ship  needs  a 
full  crew  with  each  man  pulling  his  own 
weight  at  all  times.  A  Seafarer  on  a  "trip" 
cant  pull  bis  own  weight.  And,  in  an  emer- 
gency that  might  mean  death  for  someone 
else. 

Aside  from  that,  a  Seafarer  caught  with 
drugs  taints  his  ship  and  his  shipmates  In 
whatever  port  they  land.  That  ship  and  those 
men  are  marked  by  customs  officials  and 
police  all  over  the  world.  So  one  man's  use  of 
dope  hurts  a  lot  of  others.  It  is  not  Just  "his 
own  thing." 

And  finally,  you  don't  have  to  have  medical 
degrees  to  see  the  wreckage  of  lives  that  have 
oome  to  depend  on  drugs.  It's  all  around 
you  In  hollow-eyed  men  who  have  "shot" 
whatever  chance  they  bad  to  know  the  good 
life  into  their  veins.  Hopes  for  their  recovery 
in  this  world  are  very  slim. 

So  when  it  comes  to  dope,  the  real  ques- 
tion is:  Is  it  going  to  be  for  Just  a  few  hours 
or  wUl  it  stick  for  a  lifetime? 


DEPLETED  STATE  C"  OUR 
MILITARY  STRENGTH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
more  and  more  Americans  are  beginning 
to  learn  of  the  depleted  state  of  oiu-  mili- 
tary strength.  A  depletion  which  grew 
out  of  the  mistakes  of  the  1960's.  Mis- 
taJces  which  can  place  this  coimtry  in 
such  an  imtenable  position  that  we  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  participate  actively 
and  with  meaning  in  the  world  of  na- 
tions. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  this 


decline,  and  I  have  addressed  myself  to 
the  problem  at  every  opportunity. 

The  Air  Force  Association  through  its 
excellent  publication,  the  Air  Force  mag- 
azine, has  published  in  its  December  is- 
sue, a  lengthy  but,  however,  complete 
paper  on  "The  Military  Balance."  I  real- 
ize that  it  is  long,  but  it  covers  the  entire 
world,  not  only  the  Soviets  and  America. 
Knowing  that  Senators  will  have  time  on 
their  hands  during  the  recess,  I  want  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  truth 
about  the  world  power  picture. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTBODUCTION — THE    MILITARY    BALANCE, 

1971-72 

For  the  past  several  years.  Aerospace  Inter- 
national magazine — a  publication  inaugu- 
rated by  the  US  Air  Force  Association  in  1965 
and  edited  specifically  to  fulfill  the  informa- 
tion requirements  of  aerospace  leaders 
around  the  world — has  presented  as  a  year- 
end  bonus    "The  Military  Balance." 

Now,  for  the  first  time.  Air  Force  Magazine 
and  Aerospace  International  are  Joining 
forces  to  bring  "The  Military  Balance  "  to 
their  respective  readers  both  in  the  US  and 
In  the  international   aerospace  community. 

"The  Military  Balance"  is  an  authoriUtive 
estimate  of  the  makeup  and  size  of  the 
world's  most  important  military  forces.  It  is 
prepared  annuaUy  by  the  renowned  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
based  in  London,  and  appears  exclusively  in 
Air  Force  Magazine/ Aerospace  International 
through  a  special  arrangement  with  the  In- 
stitute. "The  Military  Balance  "  should  pro- 
vide an  Informative  and  handy  guide  for 
military  and  civilian  readers  alike. 

ABBSeVIATIONS 

AA:    Antiaircraft. 

AAM:   Air-to-air  mis8Ue(s). 

ABM:    Antlballistic  misslleis). 

AEW:   Airborne  early  warning. 

AOM:   Air-to-ground  mlssile(s). 

APC:   Armored  personnel  carrier (s). 

ASM:   Alr-to-surface  missile (s). 

ASW:   Antisubmarine  warfare. 

ATOV?:  Antitank  guided  weapon (s). 

AWX:   All-weather  fighter (s). 

BMD:   Ballistic  nUsslle  defense. 

CENTO:   Central  Treaty  Organization. 

COIN:   Counterlnsurgency. 

DDQ:   Destroyer,  guided  missile. 

DEO:   Destroyer /escort,  guided  missile. 

PGA:   Fighter,  ground  attack. 

FPB:  Past  patrol  boat(s). 

OA:   Oround  attack. 

OM:   Ouided  missile. 

ONP:   Oross  national  product. 

OW:  Ouided  weapon (s). 

ICBM:   Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssile(s). 

IRBM:  Intermediate-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile(s) . 

LPH:   Helicopter  landing  platform. 

LST:   Landing  ship.  tank. 

MIRV:  Multiple  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles  (8). 

MB:   Maritime  reconnaissance. 

MRBM:    Medium-range    ballistic    mls6lle(s). 

MRV:   Multiple  reentry  vehicle6(s). 

MTB:   Motor  t<Hpedo  boat(8). 

NATO:  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

ROT:  Regimental  combat  team. 

RL:  Rocket  launcher(s). 

SACEUR:  Supreme  Allied  Commander. 
Europe. 

SAM:  Surface-to-air  mi8slle(s), 

SAR:   Search  smd  rescue. 

SEA  TO;  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

SHAPE:  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Powers  in  Europe. 

SLBM:  Submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
slleis) . 

SP:   Self-propelled. 
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SRBM:  Short-range  ballistic  mijisll«(B). 
SSBN:   Ballistic  mls&Ue  submarine,  nuclear 
SSM:  Surface-to-surface  ml8alle(s)'. 
S  VTOL:  Short,  vertical  takeoff  and  landing 

All   miles   are  statute   miles    (5,380  feet) 

The  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  was  founded  In  1958  as  a  center  for 
research  and  discussion  regarding  defense, 
arms  control,  disarmament,  and  related  ac- 
tivities. Since  then,  it  has  grown  in  recogni- 
tion and  prestige  to  become  the  authority  in 
Its  field. 

John  F  Lcosbrock.  Editor  of  both  Air  Force 
Magazine  and  Aerospace  International,  has 
Oceii  a  member  of  the  Institute  since  Its 
ii.ceptlori. 

The  Military  Baliince  for  1971-1972"  rec- 
og  lizes  the  reality  of  the  military  status  quo 
as  it  exists  in  the  world  today.  Therefore,  in 
the  documents  compilation,  it  presents'  as 
a  first  section  a  breakdown  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  world's  two  military  super- 
powers— the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (Chapter  I) .  These  two  nations  con- 
stitute, as  they  have  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II,  the  globe's  central  major  stra- 
tegic balsmce. 

The  second  main  section  of  "The  Military 
Balance  for  1971-1972"  is  comprised  of  the 
respective  forces  in  Etirope:  the  Warsaw 
Pact  signatories  (Chapter  Et),  the  NATO- 
aligned  countries  (Chapter  HI),  and  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  (Chapter  IV). 

The  military  forces  of  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Mediterranean  areas  (Chap- 
ter V )  and  the  powers  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
(Chapter  VI)  form  the  third  main  section, 
while  China  (Chapter  VII)  and  the  rest  of 
Asia  and  Australasia  (Chapter  VTH)  make  up 
the  fourth  main  section. 

Chapter  IX  contains  relevant  tables,  and 
"The  Military  Balance"  concludes  with  Chap- 
ter X.  an  essay  on  "The  Military  Balance  Be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact"  nations, 
appealing  as  the  Ap|>endix. 

In  preparing  "The  Military  Balance  for 
1971-1972"  the  Institute  sought,  and  in  most 
cases  received,  the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ments Involved.  However,  since  not  all  coun- 
tries have  been  equally  cooperative  In  pro- 
ducing information,  some  figures  represent 
informal  estimates. 

The  Institute,  in  its  Preface,  when  this 
document  was  originally  published  in  Sep- 
tember, tdso  noted  that  the  Latin  American 
nations  were  omitted  from  this  year's  "Mili- 
tary Balance"  tabulation,  but  that  coverage 
of  that  part  of  the  world  would  be  reintro- 
duced next  year. 

Manpower  figures  contained  In  these  pages 
are  those  of  regular  forces,  although  an  indi- 
cation of  the  size  of  paramilitary,  militia, 
and  reserve  forces  has  been  given  for  the 
individual  countries. 

Except  where  otherwise  stated,  naval 
strengths  are  those  of  active  fleets,  and  ves- 
sels of  less  than  100  tons  have  usually  been 
excluded. 

Figures  for  defense  budgets  are  the  latest 
available  and  are  generally  exclusive  of  mili- 
tary aid. 

National  currency  figures  have  been  con- 
verted into  US.  dollars  at  the  prevailing  rates, 
as  reported  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  except  in  cases  of  some  European 
countries  that  are  not  members  of  the  IMP. 
In  view  of  this,  the  conversion  rates  listed  In 
each  country's  section  may  not  always  be 
applicable  to  commercial   transactions. 

TME  Eorroas. 

Chaptek  I— The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union 
Whatever  their  other  commitments  or  ca- 
pabilities, the  primary  mission  of  American 
armed  forces  remains  the  deterrence  of  a  stra- 
tegic attack,  necessarily  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, upon  the  United  SUtes.  The  principal 
object  of  that  deterrence  is  the  <mly  other 
"superpower. "  the  Soviet  Union,  with  China 
as  a  subsidiary  object  of  potentially  increas- 
ing importance.  Conversely,  although  less  ex- 
plicitly. Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  appear 
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to  be  designed  primarily  to  deter  an  Amer- 
ican strategic  attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  strategic  forces  and  weapons  of  both 
super-powers  have  capabilities  that,  at  least 
in  theory,  go  beyond  reciprocal  deterrence, 
to  the  point  of  offering  some  prospect  of  lim- 
iting the  damage  either  would  suffer  should 
a  strategic  nuclear  war  occur.  They  also  pro- 
vide means  of  deterring  lesser  nuclear  pow- 
ers. In  terms  of  Intentions,  however,  it  seems 
that  deterrence  of  each  other  represents  the 
first  priority  for  both  countries. 

Soviet  and  American  representatives  have 
been  engaged  since  November  1969  in  an  ef- 
fort to  agree  upon  the  mutual  limitation  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  These  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  have  not  yet 
produced  any  formal  agreement,  although  the 
governments  issued  a  statement  on  May  20, 
1971.  in  which  they  spoke  of  working  out  an 
agreement  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  that  would  limit  the  deployment  of 
antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  systems  and  that 
would  also  include  "cMt.ain  measures"  of  lim- 
itation on  offensive  weapons.  Meanwhile,  the 
expansion  or  modernization  of  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  has  continued  on  both  sides.  The 
Soviet  Union,  having  matched  the  American 
total  of  offensive  strategic  missiles,  has  con- 
tinued to  deploy  additional  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  on  land,  to  con- 
struct additional  balllstic-mlsslle  subma- 
rines, and  to  develop  more  effective  weapons 
for  Its  offensive  forces.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  has  embarked  upon  an  ex- 
tensive modernization  of  its  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons  which,  over  the  next  four  years, 
will  add  considerably  to  the  number  and 
effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  warheads  which 
its  own  land-  and  sea-based  farces  can  de- 
liver. Both  countries  have  also  pursued  at- 
tempts to  deploy  an  effective  ABM  system: 
the  Soviet  Union  by  improving  the  small  sys- 
tem that  it  already  has,  the  United  States 
by  starting  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system,  which  was  announced  in  1969. 

With  an  estimated  total  of  1,510  ICBMs 
(about  100  of  which  are  positioned  in  MR/ 
IRBM  fields,  and  may,  therefCH-e,  be  intended 
for  possible  use  against  targets  other  than 
the  United  States) ,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 
surpassed  the  United  States  ICBM  force  of 
1 .064  Soviet  deployment  has,  however,  slowed 
down  considerably  since  the  beginning  of 
1970  and  may  have  reached,  or  be  approach- 
ing, its  planned  level.  A  number  of  under- 
ground slloe  of  a  new  type  have  been  ob- 
served, but  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  are 
Intended  to  fire  a  new  ICBM  (of  which  no 
other  evidence  has  been  reported)  or  to  pro- 
vide added  protection  for  missiles  of  existing 
types,  and  especUUy  for  the  large  SS-9  mis- 
sile. If,  as  seems  possible,  the  latter  U  the 
case,  this  improvement  of  the  silo  tor  the 
SS-9  system  wui  match  the  testing  of  an 
SS-9  multiple-warhead  cluster,  containing 
three  reentry  vehicles,  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  actively  engaged  since  1968. 
The  United  States  has  made  no  effort  to  in- 
crease its  total  of  ICBM  launchers.  It  has 
however,  continued  the  replacement  of  Min- 
uteman  I  missiles  with  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles, which  began  in  1870.  Over  600  Min- 
wteman  //;  Uunchers,  each  of  which  car- 
ries three  independently  targeter  warheads, 
^'}°  ^  deployed,  under  present  plans,  by 
1975.  This  wUl  have  the  effect  of  doiibUng  the 
number  of  targeta  at  which  the  total  Min- 
vteman  force  can  strike. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  launch  Y-claas  baUiatic-missile  subma- 
nnes  now  at  a  rata  of  seven  or  eight  a  year. 
♦I.  *f  °°*  ''**  overtaken  the  United  States  in 
this  field.  It  now  has  about  350  SLBBCs  in  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  (of  which  some 
.Hfv*^  modem  T-claes  boata) ,  in  contrast 
with  the  656  launchers  in  the  parallel  Amer- 
|c^  force.  In  terms  of  launcher  totaU,  th« 
ooviet  Union's  construction  program  oontln- 
ues  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  United  States  at 
h,  lo,  "*"'*•  produce  numerical  equality 
oj  1974.  Morw>Ter,  the  Soviet  Union  baa  been 


testing  a  new  SLBM  that,  with  tta  estimated 
range  of  some  3,(X>0  miles,  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  American  Polaria  vehicle. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  begun  to 
deploy  the  more  advanced  Poseidon  SLBM, 
with  at  least  tan  independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicles.  The  first  submarine  equipped 
with  Poaeidon  became  operational  during 
early  1971;  the  completion  of  the  planned 
program  for  converting  thirty-one  boata 
would  raise  the  total  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads deliverable  by  the  American  SLBM 
force  from  about  1,500  (capable  of  attacking 
656  separata  targeta)  to  over  6,4C0  (capable 
of  attacking  some  6,000  separata  targets). 
For  the  longer  tarm,  development  work  con- 
tinues on  an  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile 
Systam  (ULMS),  which  might  replace  the 
Poseidon  submarines  themselves  at  the  end 
of  the  1970s. 

In  contrast  with  the  quantitative  reinforce- 
ment of  their  offensive  missile  forces,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  have  con- 
tinued to  allow  their  strataglc  bomber  forces 
to  dwindle.  The  number  of  American  B-5a 
bombers  In  service  has  dropped  to  well  below 
500,  while  the  Soviet  force  of  MYA-4  Bison 
and  TU-20  Bear  bombers  Is  now  estimated  at 
140  aircraft  (with  an  additional  fifty  Bison 
tankers) .  On  the  American  side,  however,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  B-52  force  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  Increased  by  the  Introduction  of  the 
new  Short-Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM), 
which  has  been  ordered  into  production  and 
which  Is  expected  to  have  an  operational 
range  of  sixty  to  seventy-five  miles.  Each 
B-52  could  carry  up  to  twenty-four  SRAM, 
while  the  proposed  B-l  bomber,  prototype 
development  of  which  is  under  way  would,  if 
produced,  be  able  to  carry  some  thirty-two 
SRAM  when  it  became  operational  about  1978. 
The  total  number  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
liverable by  the  American  strataglc  bomber 
force  is  thus  likely  to  rise  sharply  during  the 
next  five  years.  The  Soviet  Union  has  shown 
no  apparent  intarest  in  matching  this  par- 
ticular effort.  The  prototyi>e  of  a  new  vari- 
able-geometry ("swlngwing")  bomber  has 
been  observed,  but  it  Is  not  clear  that,  even 
If  produced.  It  would  have  an  effective  intar- 
contlnental  capability,  and  there  have  been 
no  reports  of  any  attampt  to  develop  alr-to- 
surface  missiles  for  it  (or  for  existing  Soviet 
bombers)  of  a  type  comparable  to  SRAM. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  some  10,000  anti- 
aircraft missiles  (SAM)  and  3,000  Intarceptor 
aircraft,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  more  effort 
to  territorial  air  defense  than  the  United 
States,  although  the  lattar  has  continued  de- 
velopment of  ita  Over-the-Horlzon  (OTH-B) 
radar  systam,  designed  to  detect  attacking 
aircraft  at  great  range,  and  of  an  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS),  de- 
signed to  track  aircraft  flying  below  the  cov- 
erage of  other  radar  systams.  Both  countries 
have  continued  to  devota  efforta  to  develop- 
ing means  of  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. The  Soviet  Union,  which  completed  de- 
ployment around  Moscow  of  sixty-four  ABM 
launchers  for  Ita  Galosh  missile  in  1970,  has 
been  testing  an  Improved  ABM  missile  and 
may  be  ready  to  begin  ita  deployment.  It  does 
not  appear,  howevw,  to  have  modified  the 
basic  orientation  of  Ite  ABM  systam,  whose 
missiles  and  radars  are  deployed  in  a  manner 
that  suggesta  a  strong  bias  toward  defense 
against  an  attack  by  American  ICBMs.  The 
United  States  has  begun  wc»'k  on  three  sites 
for  Ita  Safeguard  ABM  systam.  each  contain- 
ing long-range  Spartan  and  sbc«t-range 
Sprint  missiles  for  the  protection  of  a  part 
of  the  Mlnutaman  force  against  ICBM  or 
SLBM  attack:  the  first  could  be  operational 
at  the  end  of  1974.  Funds  have  also  been  re- 
quested for  a  fourth  slta,  either  at  an  addi- 
tional Mlnutaman  field  or  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  well  as  for  the  continuation  of  de- 
velopment work  on  an  alternative  system, 
known  as  Hard  Site  (this  would  replace  the 
Safeguard  MlssUe  Site  Radars  (MSR)  with  a 
large  number  of  smaller  and  cheaper  radars) , 
for  the  more  economical  and  leas  vulnerable 
defense  of  Mlnutaman.  On  both  aides,  boir- 


ever.  continued  deployment  of  ABM  latinch- 
ers  now  depends  heavily  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  SALT  negotiations. 

The  manpower  strength  of  American  con- 
ventional forces  has  defined  from  the  1968 
peak  of  over  3.5  mUllon  to  the  "pre-Vletnam" 
level  of  2.7  million  and  Is  well  on  the  way 
toward  the  1972  target  of  2.5  mUllon.  At  the 
same  time,  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  and 
South  Korea  and  the  redeployment  of  unlta 
from  Japan  have  marked  the  further  con- 
traction of  American  military  deployment  in 
Asia.  No  parallel  manpower  reductions  or  de- 
ployment changes  have  been  apparent  in  the 
Soviet  case.  As  far  as  navies  are  concerned, 
the  American  tendency  to  reduce  the  active 
ship  strength,  while  improving  Its  quality, 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  navies  have  reduced  overall 
numbers  while  continuing  with  moderniza- 
tion. 

the  uniteo  states 
General 

Population:  208,100,000. 

Military  service:  selective  service  for  two 
years.  (A  reform  of  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem is  being  worked  on.  July  1,  1973,  has 
been  set  as  the  target  date  for  reaching  zero 
draft  calls.) 

Total  armed  forces:  2,699,000. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $977,000,000,000. 

Defense    budget    1971-72:    ♦78,743.000,000. 

(New  obligation  authority  for  FT  1971-72; 
expected  outlay  is  •76,000,000,000.) 

Strategic   Forces 

(a)  Offensive 

ICBM:  1,064  (Strategic  Air  Command— 
SAC);  400  Minuteman  la;  600  Minuteman 
lis;  100  Minuteman  Ills;  fifty-four  Titan 
lis. 

SLBM:  (US  Navy)  656  in  forty-one 
SSBMs:  four  with  Poseidon  (four  more  are 
converting);  twenty-seven  with  Polaris 
A-3s;  ten  with  Polaris  A-2s. 

Aircraft  (SAC) :  bombers:  520;  seventy  FB- 
111s  in  four  squadrons;  160  B-52C/Fs  in  ten 
squadrons  (two  squadrons  of  B-52s  and 
about  100  KC-135S  are  based  In  Southeast 
Asia) ;  210  B-520/HS  In  fourteen  squadrons; 
ninety  B-52s  In  active  storage;  tankers:  420 
KC-1368;  strategic  reconnaissance:  SR-71s; 
two  squadrons. 

(b)  Defensive 

North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
(NORAD) ,  with  Ita  headquarters  at  Ck>lorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  is  a  Joint  Canadian-Ameri- 
can organization.  American  forces  luider 
NORAD  are  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
(ADC)  and  Army  Defense  Command 
(ARADCOM):  combined  strength  80.000. 

Aircraft  (excluding  Canadian).  Inter- 
ceptors: 522.  Regular:  eleven  squadrons  with 
F-106S.  National  Guard:  five  squadrons  with 
F-lOls;  twelve  squadrons  with  F-lOSs;  one 
squadron  with  F-104s.  AEW  aircraft:  three 
squadrons  with  EC-121s. 

SAM.  Regular:  two  battalions  with  Hawks; 
five  squadrons  with  170  Bomarc  Bs.  National 
Guard:  twenty-seven  battaries  with  Nike- 
Hercules. 

Radar  and  tracking  stations — a  chain  In- 
cluding: the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
System  (BMEWS),  with  stations  in  Alaska, 
Greenland,  and  England;  the  "forward  scat- 
tar"  Over-the-Horlzon  radar  system  (this 
radar-system  can  detect  ICBMs  regardless  of 
the  direction  or  trajectory  of  their  launch); 
the  Pinetree  Line;  the  thirty-three-radar  Dis- 
tant Early  Warning  (DEW)  Une.  Surveil- 
lance and  tracking  of  objecta  in  North  Amer- 
ican airspace  is  coordinated  by  the  Seml- 
Automatle  Ground  Environment  (6AOE) 
systam.  Fourteen  locations  are  combined 
with  Backup  Intercept<x'  Control  (BUIC) 
stations.  A  system  (474N)  of  seven  radar  sta- 
tions on  the  East,  West,  and  OxOf  Ooasta  of 
the  United  States  Is  designed  q>eclflcally  for 
the  detection  of  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles. 

Army:  1,107,000. 

Three  armored  divisions;  one  cavalry  dlvl- 
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■Ion;  four  Infmntry  dlvisiona  (mecb&nlzed); 
two  infantry  cUvlslonB;  tvo  alrbom«  divi- 
sions; one  cavalry  brigade;  three  Independent 
Infantry  brigades;  cue  alibome  brigade;  five 
armored  cavalry  regiments;  live  ipeclal  forces 
groiips;  tnirty  BSU  batteries.  About  aOO  In- 
dependent aviation  units  wltb  11,800  air- 
craft, including  S.OOO  heUcoptera.  M-48  and 
M-60  medlvun  tanks;  M-60  AIE3  medliun 
and  M-551  Sheridan  light  tanks  wltb  SheU- 
Itlagh;  li-107  17'S-mm  self-propelled  guns, 
M-IOS  lS6-mm  and  M-IIO  303-mm  self -pro- 
pelled howitzers;  Honest  John.  Sergeant,  and 
Perthitif  SSMs;  Baiok  and  Nike-Hercule* 
SAMs;  the  Chaparral/Vulcan  air  defense  sys- 
tem; and  the  TOW  antitank  guided  weapons 
system. 

Reserves.  Army  National  Ouard:  400,000 
men  capable.  In  Ave  weeks  from  mobilization, 
of  providing  eight  full  divisions  and  some 
smaller  units  to  round  out  regular  forma- 
tions, and  thirty-six  SAM  batteries  with  Nike- 
Hercules.  Army  Reserves:  average  paid  train- 
ing strength  260,000.  organized  In  twenty-one 
brigades.  In  addition,  40,000  undergo  short 
tours  of  active  duty. 

Marine  Corps:  312,000. 

Three  divisions  (19.000  men),  each  sap- 
ported  by  one  tank  battalion  and  one  SAM 
battalion  with  twenty-four  Hawks;  M-48  and 
M-103  tanks;  106-mm  SP  howitzers;  105-mm 
and  IS5-mm  howltsers;  17S-mm  guns.  Three 
air  wings,  540  combat  aircraft;  fourteen 
fighter  squadrons  with  P-'ts  (with  Sparrow 
and  SideiDinder  AAM);  twelve  attack  squad- 
rons, with  A-8b  and  A-4b;  one  cloee-support 
squadron  with  AV-8A  Harriers;  three  recce 
squadrons  with  RF-4Bs  and  RP-8s;  forty-five 
AH-1  Cobra  gunshlp  helicopters;  six  heavy 
helicopter  squadrons  with  CH-53As;  nine 
medium  helicopter  squadrons  with  CH-46As; 
three  assault  transport  squadrons  wltb  C- 
130s. 

Reserves.  Average  paid  training  strength 
40.500.  plus  paid  training  tours  for  a  further 
560.  They  form  a  reserve  division  and  an 
associated  air  wing,  which  includes  four 
squadrons  with  F-8s,  five  squadrons  with 
A-4s,  two  squadrons  with  CH-&3S,  and  three 
squadrons  with  CH-46B. 

Deployment.  Ground  forces.  Army  and  Ma- 
rines, were  depldycd  as  follows  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July  1971.  Continental  United  States: 
(I)  Strategic  Reserve — one  armored  division: 
one  cavalry  division;  one  airborne  division: 
one  mechanised  Infantry  division;  two  Ma- 
rine divisions;  one  Marine  brigade;  one  ar- 
mored cavalry  regiment;  (2)  To  reinforce 
Seventh  Army  tn  Btuope — one  mechanised 
Infantry  division  (less  one  brigade;  this  divi- 
sion is  dual  based  and  its  heavy  equipment 
Is  stored  in  West  Germany ) :  one  armored 
cavalry  regiment:  one  Special  Forces  group; 
(3)  Other — one  Infantry  brigade:  one  air- 
borne brigade;  one  armored  cavalry  regi- 
ment: two  Special  Forces  groups.  Hawaii:  one 
Infantry  brigade:  one  Marine  division  (leas 
one  brigade).  Germany:  (1)  Seventh  Army — 
two  corps  include  two  armored  divisions,  two 
armored  cavalry  regiments,  two  Infantry  di- 
visions (ntechaniaed) :  one  Infantry  brigade 
( mechanized ) :  ( 2 )  West  Berlin — one  Infantry 
brigade.  Italy :  Task  Force  with  headquarters 
elements  and  one  SSM  battalion.  South  Viet- 
nam: one  Infantry  division:  one  airborne  di- 
vision: one  cavalry  brigade:  one  mechanized 
brigade.  South  Korea:  one  Infantry  division. 
Okinawa:  one  Special  forces  group. 

Wary 

Submarines,  attack:  fifty-three  nuclear 
powered  (forty  with  Subroc).  and  forty-six 
diesel  powered. 

Aircraft  carriers.  (1)  Attack:  fifteen  One 
nuclear  powered  (USS  Enterprise,  76,000 
tons) ,  eight  Forrestal,  and  Kitty  Hawk -class 
(60,000  tons),  three  Midway-class  (52,000 
tons) ,  and  three  Hancock-class  (33,000  tons) . 
Each  normaUy  carries  an  air  wing  of  seventy 
to  elght-flve  aircraft  organised  In  two  fight- 
er squadrons  with  F-4s  (F-Ss  tn  the  Han- 
cock-class): two  light  attack  squadrons;  one 
AWX  squadron  with  A-Ss;  and  AEW,  tankw. 


and  reoonnatssance  aircraft.  Light  attack  air- 
craft Include  A--4s  and  A-7s  (the  A-7s  event- 
ually due  to  replace  the  A-is) .  RA-5Gs  are 
used  for  reconnaissance  (RF-8Gs  in  the 
Hancock -class) .  E-aAs  and  E-lBs  are  used 
for  ASW,  and  a  few  KA-3Bs  as  Unkers.  (2) 
Antisubmarine:  three  Essex-class,  each  with 
fifty-two  aircraft  and  helicopters,  including 
A-4Cs  for  air  defense,  S-2Es  for  longrange 
search,  and  SH-3  helicopters. 

Other  surface  ships.  One  nuclear-powered 
guided -missile  cruiser:  three  gulded-mlssUe 
cruisers;  four  gulded-missUe  light  cruisers: 
one  gun  cruiser;  two  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigates:  twenty-eight  guided-mlfislle 
frigates;  twenty-nine  guided -Diisslie  destroy- 
ers; ninety-two  gun/ASW  destroyers;  six 
gulded-mlsslle  destroyer  escorts;  fifty-one 
destroyer  escorts;  four  radar-picket  escorts 
(guided  missiles  In  service  are  Tartar,  Talos, 
and  Terrier  SAMs,  and  Asroc  and  Subroc 
ASWs);  eighty-one  amphibious  warfare 
ships.  Including  seven  helicopter  landing 
platforms  (LPH);  fifty-two  landing  craft; 
forty-two  ocean  minesweepers:  178  logistics, 
operational  support,  and  small  patrol  ships. 

Shore-baaed  aircraft.  Twenty-four  marl- 
time  patrol  squadrons  with  216  P-3s.  Trans- 
ports include  C-*7s,  C-64s,  C-118s.  C-119s, 
C-130B.  and  ClSls. 

Deployment.  Fleets:  First  (Eastern  Pa- 
cific), Second  (Atlantic),  Sixth  (Mediter- 
ranean), Seventh  (Western  Pacific). 

Reserves.  Average  paid  training  strength 
127,000  plus  paid  training  tours  ttx  a  further 
3JS00.  Training  Fleet:  Sixteen  submarines; 
thirty  destroyers;  six  ocean  minesweepers; 
thirteen  coastal  minesweepers;  thirty-five 
squadrons  ot  fixed-wing  aircraft  including 
A-4  and  A-7  fighters,  P-2  and  P-3A  maritime 
patrol  aircraft,  and  fotnr  helicopter  squad- 
rons. Air  Force:  757,000;  6,000  combat  air- 
craft (figures  for  manpower  Include  strategic 
air  forces). 

Oeneral  purpose  forces  include:  (1)  Tac- 
tical Air  Command:  110,000:  about  1,000  air- 
craft normally  based  In  the  United 
States.  Twenty-three  F-4,  four  F-105,  one 
A-7D,  and  four  F-111  fighter  squadrons;  nine 
tactical  reconnaissance  squadrons  with  RF- 
4Cs;  sixteen  assault  airlift  squadrons  with 
C-lSOEs;  four  STOL  airlift  squadrons;  with 
C-73  and  C-1238;  two  electronic  warfare 
squadrons;  seven  special  operations  squad- 
rons with  A-37S.  AC-119S.  C-123KS,  and  AC- 
130b.  (2)  US  Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE) : 
50.000,  controlling  Third  Air  Force  (Britain) , 
Sixteenth  Air  Force  (^Mdn) ,  Seventeenth  Air 
Force  (West  Oermany) ,  and  a  Logistics 
Group  In  TMrkey.  Twenty-one  fighter  squad- 
rons (and  four  in  USA  on  call  to  USAFE) 
with  476  P-lOOs,  F-4C/D/ES,  and  F-lllEs; 
five  tactical  reconnaissance  squadrons  with 
eighty-five  RF-4Cs;  two  transport  squadrons 
with  C-iaOs.  (3)  Pacific  Air  Forces 
(PACAF)  :  120.000,  controlling:  Fifth  Air 
Force:  over  25,000  (bases  in  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Okinawa)  with  F-4«,  RF-4C8,  and  C-130s. 
Thirteenth  Air  Force:  about  32.000  (respon- 
sible for  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  Thai- 
land, and  all  Joint  planning  under  SEATO) . 
with  F-4s,  F-106S,  RF-4Cs,  and  C-1308  (of 
which  160  F-4s,  a  few  F-lOSs,  and  forty  RP-4s 
fly  from  Thailand) .  Seventh  Air  Fprce:  33,500 
(the  air  component  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  Vietnam,  coordinating  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force) ;  200  F-4C 
and  A -37  fighter-bombers;  forty  RF-4  recon- 
naissance aircraft:  150  A-IE,  A-37A.  AC-119. 
AC-130,  and  C-123  counterlnsurgency  air- 
craft; seventy-five  0-7A  assault  airlift  air- 
craft; a  large  number  of  observation  and 
liaison  aircraft,  and  helicopters.  (4)  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  (MAC) :  90,000.  Eight- 
een heavy  transport  squadrons  with  thlrty- 
flve  C-133S.  290  C-141s,  and  twenty-five  C- 
5As;  twenty-four  medical  transport,  weather 
reconnaLssar.ee.  and  search  and  rescue  (SAR) 
squadrcDs. 

Reserves:  Air  National  Guard :  89,000:  1.500 
aircraft  In  sixteen  fighter-interceptor, 
twenty-eight    tactical    fighter    and    attack. 
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eleven  tactical  reconnaissance,  three  tactical 
air  support,  four  special  operations,  seven 
tanker,  and  twenty-two  air  transport  squad- 
rons. 

Air  Force  Reserve:  average  paid  training 
strength  of  48,400  plus  training  tours  for  « 
further  2,600;  400  aircraft  in  thirty-six 
squadrons  Include  two  C-119,  thirteen  C-124, 
and  eighteen  C-130  transport  squadrons  (the 
others  have  tactical  support,  special  op«ra- 
tlons.  and  SAR  roles). 

THK    SOVIXT    irMION 

Generai 

PopuUtlon:   245,700.000. 

Military  service:  Army  and  Air  Force,  two 
years;  Navy  and  Border  Guards,  three  years. 

Total  armed   forces:    3375,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  M0O,OOO,OOO.OOO. 

Defense  budget  1071 :  17,864,000,000  rubles 
or   $39,700,000,000    (0.40-0.50  rubles=:>l). 

(The  ofllclal  exchange  rate  Is  OJM  rubles^ 
(1.  The  ruble  figure  represents  the  declared 
budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  does 
not  include  certain  expenditures  such  as 
the  cost  of  nuclear  warheads,  research  and 
development  expenditures  on  advanced 
weapons  systems,  and  the  military  tiements 
of  the  space  program,  which  are  believed  to 
be  Included  in  the  budget  of  other  ministries. 
Total  military  expenditure  could  be  of  the 
order  of  •55,000,000.000.) 

Strategic  Forces 

(a)  Offensive  (Strategic  Rocket  Forces 
I SRF  J  —350,000 ) .  The  Strategic  Rocket  Forces 
are  a  separate  service,  with  their  own  man- 
power. 

ICBM:  about  1.510.  220  SS-7s  and  S&-«8: 
280  SS-9s:  950  SS-lls  (about  100  have  been 
sited  in  XRBM/MRBM  fields  and  may  have  a 
variable  range  capability);  sixty  SS-13s 
(solid  fueled). 

IRBM  and  MRBM:  about  700.  100  SS-^ 
IRBMs;  600  SS-4  MRBMa  (IRBMs  and 
MRBMs  are  sited  near  the  southern,  eastern, 
and  western  borders  of  the  USSR;  about 
seventy  cover  targets  in  China  and  Japan: 
and  about  630  targets  In  Western  Europe). 

SLUB:  440  In  sixty -one  submarines  (Navy). 
Twenty  SSBN  each  with  sixteen  SS-N-4 
missiles;  ten  SSBN  and  sixteen  diesel  each 
with  three  S&-N-5  missiles;  twelve  diesel 
each  with  three  SS-N-4  mlssUes;  Uiree  diesel 
each  with  two  SS-N-4  missiles. 

Aircraft  (Long  Range  Air  Force) :  About 
seventy-five  percent  is  based  on  European 
USSR,  with  most  of  the  remainder  Ui  the 
Far  East : :  In  addition.  It  has  staging  and 
dispersal  poinU  in  the  Arctic  Long-range 
bombers:  140,  100  TU-20  Bears  and  forty 
MY  A-4  Bisons.  Tankers:  fifty  Bison.  Medium 
bombers,  700;  500  TUX16  Badgers  and  200 
Blinders,  (b)  Defensive. 

Air  Defense  Cbmmand  (PCO-Strony)  Is  a 
separate  command  of  antiaircraft  artillery 
and  surface-to-air  missile  units,  using  an 
early-warning  system  based  on  radar,  and 
fighter- Interceptor  squadrons  for  Identifica- 
tion and  interception;  total  strecgth  500,- 
000  (250,000  from  Army  and  260,000  from 
Air  Force). 

Aircraft:  about  3,200.  Intwceptors:  most- 
ly MIO-198,  Mia-2Is.  and  SU-Os  with  a 
few  MIC»-17s  stlU  in  service.  Newer  aircraft 
Include  the  TAK-28P  and  TU-2S.  and  more 
recenUy.  the  SU-11  and  MIO-3&.  Many  of 
these  aircraft  carry  air-to-air  mlsstles 
(AAM).  ASW  alrcran:  some  nodlfled  TD- 
114s  with  the  deslgnaUon  JToss. 

AntibaUistic  Jftestfe*  (ABM) .  Oalosh:  sixty- 
four  launchers  for  these  multistage  missiles 
are  deployed  around  Mosoow.  Tbey  are  be- 
lieved to  have  a  range  of  mose  than  200  miles 
and  to  carry  a  nucleskr  waibaad  is  the  msgaf- 
ton  range. 

SAM.  SA-l:  An  t»x\f  Vintage  AA  mlssfle. 
SA-3:  about  8,000.  A  two  ststs  boasted  AA 
mlasUe,  slant  range  (fkom  lamieli  to  eoiif** 
with  target)  about  twenty-Are  bbUm.  "B*^ 
Uve  between  3,000  and  804100  feet.  BA-8:  A 
two-stage  mlsiAle.  probably  intended  for 
short-range  defense  against  low-flying  alr- 
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craft,  to  supplement  8A-2.  It  has  a  slant 
range  of  about  fifteen  miles.  SA-4:  An  air- 
transportable,  mobile  AA  missile  with  solid- 
fuel  boosters.  They  are  twin  mounted  on 
tracked  carriers  and  assigned  to  ground  forces 
in  the  field.  SA-5:  A  two-stage  boosted  mis- 
sile developed  in  a  long-range  AA  role.  SA-6 : 
A  triple-mounted  missile  on  a  tracked  vehi- 
cle. It  Is  entering  service  as  a  defense  against 
low-flying  aircraft  to  supplement  SA-4  in  the 
fleld  forces. 

Antiaircraft  Artillery.  14.5-mm,  23-mm, 
57  mm  guns  and  Z8U-67-2  twin-barrel  and 
ZSU-23.4  four-barrel  self-propelled  guns  on 
tank  chassis. 

Army:  2,000.000  (including  elements  in  the 
Air  Defense  Command). 

One  hundred  and  two  motorized  rifle  divi- 
sions; fifty-one  tank  divisions;  seven  airborne 
divisions.  Tactical  nuclear  missile  units  are 
organic  to  formations.  T-10  heavy  tanks; 
T  €2  and  T-64/-66  medium  tanks;  PT-76 
amphibious  recce  light  tanks  (most  Soviet 
tanks  are  equipped  for  amphibious  crossing 
by  deep  wading,  and  many  carry  infrared 
iiight-flghtlng  equipment).  At  full  strength, 
tank  divisions  have  326  medliun  tanks  and 
motorized  rifle  divisions  176.  SP  assault  guns 
(In  airborne  divisions  only);  100-mm,  122- 
mm,  130-mm,  152-mm,  and  203-nun  guns; 
57-mm,  85-mm,  100-mm,  120-mm,  and  130- 
mm  antitank  guns;  Scud  Scaleboard  FROG 
SSMs,  mounted  on  modified  tank  chassis  and 
wheeled  laimchers;  Shaddock  cruise  SSM; 
Snapper.  Swatter,  and  Sagger  ATGW.  The  So- 
viet Army  also  has  a  considerable  air  defense 
capability.  Including  SAMs. 

Deployment.  Central  and  Eastern  Eiut>pe: 
Thirty-one  divisions  of  which  twenty  divl- 
Blons  (ten  tank)  are  in  East  Oermany;  two 
tank  divisions  in  Poland;  four  divisions  (two 
tank)  in  Hungary;  and  five  divisions  in 
Czechoslovakia.  European  USSR:  sixty  divi- 
sions. Central  USSR  (between  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  Lake  Baikal)  :  eight  divisions. 
Southern  USSR  (Caucasus  and  West  Turkes- 
tan) :  twenty-eight  divisions. 

Sino-Sovlet  border  area:  Thirty -three  di- 
visions (ten  tank)  Include  two  divisions  in 
Mongolia.  The  thirty-one  divisions  In  East- 
ern Europe  are  maintained  at  or  near  combat 
strength,  as  are  about  fifteen  of  those  in  the 
Far  East.  The  other  divisions  in  the  Par  East 
are  probably  in  the  second  category  of  readi- 
ness :  below  combat  strength,  but  not  requir- 
ing major  reinforcement  in  the  event  of  war. 
Most  of  the  remaining  combat-ready  divi- 
sions are  in  European  USSR,  while  the  divi- 
sions in  central  USSR  would  mostly  require 
major  reinforcement,  as  would  ten  of  the  di- 
visions in  southern  USSR.  Outside  the  War- 
saw Pact  area  (mostly  as  Instructors  and  ad- 
visers). 1,000  in  Cuba.  15,000  to  20.000  in 
Egypt,  1,000  In  Sudan,  1.000  in  Syria,  1,500  in 
Algeria,  and  1 .000  In  North  Vietnam. 

Navy:  475,000  (including  Naval  Air  Force 
of  75.000). 

Submarines  (excluding  balllstic-mlssUe 
vessels.  Attack :  Twenty-five  nuclecu-  powered; 
210  diesel  powered.  Crulse-mlssUe :  Thirty- 
five  nuclear  powered  and  twenty-five  diesel 
powered  (with  four  to  eight  SOO-mUe-range 
missiles) .  ^ 

Surface  ships.  Two  ASW  helicopter  cruisers 
with  SAM,  and  up  to  twenty  KA-25  helicop- 
ters: two  Kresta  //-class  cruisers  with  (hori- 
zon range)  surface-to-surface  cruise  missiles 
iSSCMs)  and  SAMs;  four  Kresta-I  class 
cruisers  with  SSCMs  and  SAMs;  four 
«3/nda-cIass  cruisers  with  SSCMs  and  SAMs; 
eight  SterdZor-class  and  two  older  cruisers 
'°"*  *'l^*i  SAMs) ;  one  Krivak-claas  destroyer 
with  SSCMs  and  SAMs;  six  Xanin-class  de- 
stroyers with  SAMs:  three  Krupny-class  de- 
stroyers with  SSCMs;  four  KtWin-class  de- 
stroyers with  SSCiJs;  seventeen  Kwhln-class 
destroyers  with  SAMs;  nine  modified  Kotlin- 
'fc-^tf  tlestroyers  with  SAMs;  twenty-three 
m^ifil^  *!^  destroyers;  forty  Skory-  and 
modified  Sfcorv-class  destroyers;  106  other 
ocean-going  escorts;  250  coastal  escorts  and 
submarine    chasers;    iio    Oaa-    and    thirty 


f^omar-class  patrol  boats  with  SSC&Is:  250 
fast  patrol  boats;  180  fleet  minesweepers;  125 
coastal  minesweepers;  106  landing  ships  and 
numerous  landing  craft;  some  trawlers  are 
used  for  electronic  intelUgenoe.  All  subma- 
rines and  the  larger  surface  vessels  not  fitted 
with  SSMs  are  equipped  for  nxlnelaylng.  A 
proportion  of  the  destroyers  and  smaller  ves- 
sels may  not  be  fully  manned. 

S/iore-bosed  aircraft.  Bombers:  500,  most 
based  near  the  northwest  and  Black  Sea 
coasts  of  the  USSR.  300  TU-16s  with  Kipper 
or  Kelt  ASMs;  100  TU-16  reconnaissance  and 
tanker  aircraft  (replacement  of  the  recon- 
naissance version  with  the  TU-22  BKndrr 
has  begun);  fifty  IL-28  torpedo-equipped 
Ught  bombers:  fifty  TU-20  long-range  naval 
reconnaissance . 

Other  aircraft  and  helicopters — 500.  Sev- 
enty-five BE-12  AASW  amphibians;  twenty- 
five  IL-18  May  ASW  aircraft;  200  MI-4  and 
KA-25  ASW  helicopters;  200  miscellaneous 
transports. 

Naval  Infantry — about  15.000. 

Deployment:  Arctic.  Baltic.  Black  Sea,  and 
Far  East  Fleets. 

Air  Force:  650,000:  10,000  combat  aircraft. 

(1)  The  Long  Range  Air  Force.  (2)  Tacti- 
cal Air  Force:  altogether  about  6,000  air- 
craft, including  Ught  bombers,  fighters,  heli- 
copters, transport,  and  reconnaissance  air- 
craft. Some  obsolescent  MIO-17s,  MIO-19s. 
and  IIi-28s  are  still  in  service.  The  most  no- 
table high-performance  aircraft  are  the 
MIO-21J  and  YAK-28P  Firebar  fighters;  the 
ground-attack  SU-7;  and  the  supersonic 
Ught-bomber  TAK-28.  Ground-attack  air- 
craft are  equipped  with  a  variety  of  air-to- 
ground  rockets.  The  variable-geometry  Flog- 
ger  may  be  about  to  enter  service.  (3)  Air 
Defense  Command  and  (4)  Naval  Air  Force. 
(5)  Air  Transport  Force:  about  T.700  air- 
craft. IL-14.  AN-24,  some  800  AN-12  and 
IL-18  medium  transports  and  ten  AN-22 
heavy  transports. 

There  are,  in  addition,  civil  airliners  of 
Aeroflot,  some  of  which  could  be  adapted 
to  military  use;  these  Include  about  276 
long-  and  medium-range  TU-104s,  TU-114s, 
TU-124e.  and  TU-1348. 

About  800  helicopters  in  use  with  the 
ground  forces  Including  troop-carrying  Mi- 
es and  MI-Bs  and  the  heavy  load  carrier 
MI-lO.  The  MI-12.  a  very  heavy  load  carrier, 
may  soon  enter  service.  The  total  helicopter 
Inventory  U  probably  around  1.760. 

Panunllitary  forces:  300 .(X)0. 

125.000  security  troops;  175.000  border 
troops.  There  are  also  about  1.500,000  mem- 
bers of  the  part-time  military  training  or- 
ganization (DOSAAF)  who  Uke  part  in  such 
recreational  activities  as  athletics,  shooting, 
and  parachuting,  but  reservist  training  and 
refresher  courses  seem  to  be  haphazard  and 
irregular.  However.  DOSAAF  assists  in  pre- 
mllltary  training  being  given  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  workers'  centers  to  those  of  six- 
teen years  and  over. 

Chaptek  II — The  Warsaw  Pact 

TKEATIES 

The  Warsaw  Pact  U  a  mutlUateral  mili- 
tary alliance  formed  by  a  "Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship, Mutual  Assistance,  and  Cooperation" 
signed  In  Warsaw  on  May  14,  1956,  by  the 
governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  East  Oermanyi 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania  (Albania  de- 
nounced the  pact  in  September  1968).  Ac- 
cording to  East  European  documentary 
sources,  the  pact  Is  committed  to  the  defense 
of  only  the  European  territories  of  the  mem- 
ber states. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  also  linked  by  bilateral 
treaties  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance 
with  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  East  Oermany. 
Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania.  All  present 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  also  have  simi- 
lar bilateral  treaties  with  each  other.  The 
Soviet  Union  concluded  status-of-forces 
agreemente  with  Poland.  East  Germany,  Ro- 


mania, and  Hungary  between  December  1966 
and  May  1957,  and  with  CzechoelovakU  in 
October  1968;  all  these  remain  in  effect  ex- 
cept the  one  with  Romania,  which  lapaed  tn 
June  1958  when  Soviet  troops  left  Romania. 
The  essence  of  East  European  defense  ar- 
rangements is  not,  therefore,  dependent  on 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  as  such. 

OBGANIZATION 

The  Organization  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
two  nmln  bodies.  The  first,  the  Political  Con- 
sultative Committee,  consists,  in  full  session, 
of  the  First  Secretaries  of  the  Communist 
Party,  heads  of  government,  and  the  Foreign 
and  Defense  Ministers  of  the  member  coun- 
tries. It  met  twice  in  the  year  up  to  July  1071, 
at  which  point  there  had  been  seventeen 
meetings  in  all.  (Some  of  these  meetings  have 
been  entitled  Meetings  of  Ministers.)  The 
Conunittee  has  a  Joint  Secretariat,  headed 
by  a  Soviet  officer,  consisting  of  a  specially 
appointed  official  from  each  country,  and  a 
Permanent  Commission,  whose  task  is  to 
m&ke  recommendations  on  general  questions 
of  foreign  policy  for  pact  members.  Both 
these  bodies  are  located  in  Moscow. 

The  second  body,  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mand, is  directed,  according  to  the  Treaty,  "to 
strengthen  the  defensive  capability  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  to  prepare  military  plans  in 
case  of  war.  and  to  decide  on  the  deployment 
of  troops."  The  Command  otHislsts  of  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief  (ClnC) ,  a  Defense  Commit- 
tee, made  up  of  the  six  Defense  Ministers  of 
the  pfMTt.  which  acts  as  an  advisory  body,  and 
a  Military  Council.  This  body,  which  Is 
modeled  on  a  similar  organization  in  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces,  meets  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  ClnC,  and  includes  the  Chief 
of  Staff  (OS)  and  permanent  military  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  allied  armed 
forces.  (It  seems  to  be  the  nuiin  channel 
through  which  the  pact's  orders  are  trans- 
mitted to  its  forces  in  peacetime,  and  through 
which  the  East  European  forces  are  able  to 
put  their  point  of  view  to  the  ClnC.)  The 
pact  also  has  a  MiUtary  Staff,  which  has  been 
enlarged  by  additional  non-Soviet  senior 
officers.  The  posts  of  ClnC  and  CS  of  the 
Joint  High  CcHnmand  have,  however,  always 
been  held  by  Soviet  officers,  and  m.ost  of 
the  key  positions  are  still  in  Soviet  hands. 
In  the  event  of  war.  the  forces  of  the  other 
Pact  members  would  be  operationally  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Soviet  High  Command.  The 
Command  of  the  air  defense  system  covering 
the  whole  Warsaw  Pact  area  is  centralized  in 
Moscow  and  directed  by  the  CinC  of  the 
Soviet  Air  Defense  Forces. 

The  Soviet  forces  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  area 
are  organized  as  the  Northern  Group  of 
Forces,  with  headquarters  at  Legnica  in  Po- 
land; the  Southern  Group  of  Forces,  with 
headquarters  at  Budapest:  the  Group  of 
Soviet  Forces  in  Germany,  with  headquarters 
at  Zoesen-WUnsdorf.  near  Berlin:  and  the 
Central  Group  of  Forces,  consisting  of  five 
divisions  in  Czechoslovakia,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Mflovioe.  north  of  Prague.  Soviet  tac- 
tical air  forces  are  stationed  in  Poland.  East 
Oermany.  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  tactical 
nuclear  missiles  in  Eastern  Europe.  Most  East 
European  covmtrles  have  displayed  short- 
range  SSM  launchers,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  nuclear  warheads  for  these  mis- 
siles have  been  supplied  to  these  countries. 
Soviet  MRBMs  (and  other  strategic  weapons  i 
are  based  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  remain  un- 
der Soviet  control. 

Bin-GAStA 

Population:  8.555.000. 

Military  service:  Army  and  Air  Force,  two 
years;  Navy,  three  years. 

Total  regular  forces:  148,000. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  M,900.000.000 

Defense  expenditure  1970:  324,000.000  leva 
or  $279,000,000  (1.16  leval  =  $l). 

Army:  117.000. 

Eight    motorized    rifle    divisions     (three 
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cadre):  flv«  tank  brigades;  tblrty  JS-3  and 
T-10  beayy  tanks;  about  l^WO  medium  tanks, 
mainly  T-64«,  wltfa  mom  T-34i.  T-65a,  and 
T-eas;  PT-7«  Ught  tanks,  and  BTIir-40P  Kout 
can;  BTR-60.  BTB^-00^  and  BTEUlU  armored 
personnel  carriers;  more  than  fiOO  BS-mm, 
122-inm,  and  153-aun  guns;  SU-100  and 
JSC-122-mm  shelf -propeUed  guns;  FBOG  and 
SCUD  SSMs;  57-mm.  86-mm.  and  100-mm 
antitank  guns;  Snapper,  Swatter,  and  Sag- 
ger antitank  guided  weapons;  ZSTT-ST  self- 
propelled  AA  guns:  SA-a  SAMs. 

Navy:  9,000. 

Two  submarines:  two  escorts:  eight  coastal 
escorts;  two  minesweepers:  two  mlnehunters; 
four  Inshore  minesweepers:  twelve  motor  tor- 
pedo boats  (elg^t  leas  than  100  tons) ;  four- 
teen landing  craft;   a  small  Danube  flotilla. 

Air  Force:  23,000;  253  combat  aircraft 
(twelve  alrcraTt  In  a  combat  squadron). 

Six  flghter-bomber  squadrons  with  ICIO- 
17s;  four  interceptor  squadrons  with  MIO- 
2Is;  three  Interceptor  squadrons  with  MIO- 
I9s;  five  Interceptor  squadrons  with  MIO- 
17s:  one  reoonnalssanoe  squadron  with  IL- 
28e;  two  reconnaissance  squadrons  with 
MIG-nCs;  four  U-a,  six  AN-a,  and  ten  IL- 
14  transports;  about  forty  htl-t  helicopters: 
one  parachute  regiment. 

Paramilitary  forces. 

15.000.  including  border  security  troops;  a 
volunteer  People's  Militia  of  150.000. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

PopulaUou:  14.700.000. 

Military  service:  Army  twenty-four 
months;   Air  Force  twenty-seven  months. 

Total  regular  forces:    185.000. 

Estimated  ONP  1B70:  930300.000,000. 

Defense  expenditure  1070:  16,000,000,000 
crowns  or  «1,766,000,000  (8.0  crowns  =  91). 

Army:  146,000. 

Four  tank  divisions;  eight  nK>torlzed  rifle 
divisions;  one  airborne  brigade  (aU  about 
seventy  percent  of  strength  except  two  cadre 
motorized  rifle  divisions  at  tlilrty  peros&t 
strength);  about  100  J3-3  and  T-10  heavy 
tanks:  about  3,400  medium  tanks,  mostly 
T-55s  and  T-6as,  with  some  T-54s  and  T34s; 
or -66  and  FUa-1966  scout  cars;  BTR-50P, 
BTR-1&3.  OT-62,  and  OT-64  armored  person- 
nel carriers;  SU-100,  Sn-122,  JSU-162  seU- 
propelled  guns;  8a-mm  and  lao-mm  mortars: 
FROG  and  SCUD  SSMs;  57-nun,  85-mm,  and 
lOOmm  antitank  g\ins;  Snapper,  Swatter,  and 
Sagger  antitank  guided  weapons:  47-nun  twin 
aelf-propeUed  and  SO-mnn  AA  guns;  SA-2 
SAMs. 

Air  Force:  40.000;  504  combat  aircraft 
(fourteen  aircraft  in  a  oomt>at  squadron). 

Twelve  ground-support  squadrons  with 
n^aSs.  sn-7s,  MIO-ISs,  and  MICr-17s: 
eighteen  interceptor  squadrons  with  MIG-178, 
MIO-lOs.  and  MlO-ais;  six  reconnaissance 
squadrons  with  MIO-lSs,  and  L-aSs;  about 
Ofty  Ll-a,  IL-14,  and  II/-18  transports;  about 
ninety  MI-1,  MI-4,  and  MI-8  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces: 

Border  troops  (Pohranicki  straz)  :  35.000; 
a  part-time  People's  Militia  of  about  120.000 
is  being  increased  to  350,000. 

CESMAN    OtMOCRATIC    REPXTBLIC 

Population:   17,150,000. 

Military  service:  eighteen  months. 

Total  regular  forces:   136,000. 

Estimated   ONP   1970:    934.000.000.000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  7,300,000.000  Ost- 
marks  or  93.134,000.000  (3.39  ostmarka  =  81 ) . 

Army:  90,000. 

Two  tank  divisions;  four  motorized  rifle 
divisions:  about  100  T-10  and  JS-3  heavy 
tanks:  about  2.200  medium  tanks,  mostly 
T-54S  and  T-55s.  with  some  T-34s  and  T-62s: 
about  126  PT-76  light  tanks;  SK-1  armored 
cars;  BTR-40P  scout  cars;  atx>ut  650  BTR- 
50P.  BTR-60P.  and  BTR-16a  armored  person- 
nel carriers;  SU-100  SP  guns;  85-mm,  122- 
mni.  130-mm,  and  153-nun  guns;  FROG  and 
SCUD  SSMs;  67-mm  and  100-mm  antitank 
guns;  Snapper,  Sirattcr,  and  Sagger  antitank 
guided  weapons;  Zi8U-57-a  self-propelled,  57- 
mm,  and  100-mm  AA  guns. 


Navy:  16,000. 

Four  destroyer  escorts;  twenty-five  coastal 
esoorts;  forty  aevsn  minesweepers;  twelve 
nw-<ilaes  patrol  boats  with  Styx  SSMs; 
sewnty  motor  torpado  boats  (less  than  100 
tons) ;  eighteen  landing  craft;  sixteen  MI-4 
helloopters. 

Air  Force:  30,000;  390  combat  aircraft  (six- 
teen aircraft  in  a  combat  squadron) . 

Two  Interceptor  squadrons  with  MIC3-17s; 
sixteen  interceptor  squadrons  with  MIG- 
21s;  thirty  transports.  Including  AN-2s, 
IL-148,  and  U-Ss;  plus  twenty  MI-1,  MI-4, 
and  MI-8  helicopters;  an  antiaircraft  divi- 
sion of  9,000  (five  regiments),  with  about 
130  67-mm  and  100-nmi  AA  guns  and  with 
SA-3  SAMSs. 

Paramilitary  forces: 

46.000  border  troops  (Grenzschutztruppe) , 
Including  a  Border  CkHnmand  separate  from 
the  regular  army;  30,000  security  troops; 
350,000  in  armed  workers'  organizations 
(Bstrleb-ikampfgruppen) . 

HUNGART 

Population:    10,330.000. 

Military  service;    two  to  three  years. 

Total  regular  forces:    103,000. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:    914,400,000.000. 

Defense  expenditure  1970:  8,900,000,000 
forlnts  or  9611,000,000    (17.4  forlnts  =  91) 

Army:  90,(X)0. 

Two  tank  divisions,  five  motorized  rifle 
divisions;  two  SAM  battalions  with  SA-as; 
T-10  heavy  tanks;  about  1.600  medium  tanks, 
mainly  T-55s,  with  some  T-34s.  T-54s.  and 
T-62s:  fifty  PT-76  light  tanks;  FUG-A 
armored  cars;  OT-65  scout  cars;  OT-64, 
OT-66.  and  BTR-152  armored  personnel  car- 
riers: SU-100  and  JSU-ia2  self-propeUed 
guns;  about  400  7S-mm,  85-mm,  and 
laa-mm  guns,  and  122-mm  howitzers;  FROO 
SSMs;  57-mm  antitank  guns;  Snapper.  Swat- 
ter, and  Sagger  antitank  guided  weapons: 
ZSU-57  self-propelled  AA  guns;  SA-2  SAMs. 

Navy:   500. 

There  Is  a  Danube  flotilla  of  forty 
minesweepers   and   twenty   patrol   craft. 

Air  Force:  12,500;  130  combat  aircraft 
(twelve   aircraft   in   a   combat  squadron). 

One  fighter-bomljer/ reoce  squadron  with 
MIG-17s:  ten  Interceptor  squadrons  with 
MIG-19S  and  MIG-21s:  about  twenty-five 
AN-2,  IL-14,  and  LI-3  transport  aircraft: 
about  six  MI-1  and  MI^  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces: 

27.CK)0  security  and  border  guard  troops: 
250,000  workers'  militia. 


Population:  33,200.(X)0. 

Military  service:  Army  and  Air  Force,  two 
years:  Navy  and  special  services,  three  years: 
internal  security  force*.  twenty-seven 
months. 

Total  regular  forces:  266,(X)0. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:    943,500,000,000. 

Defense  expenditure  1970:  35.300.000,000 
zloty  or  92,220,000,000    (15.9  iloty  =  91) 

Army:   190,000. 

Five  tank  divisions:  eight  motorized  rifle 
divisions;  one  airborne  division;  one  amphib- 
ious assault  division  (divisions  are  at  sev- 
enty {jercent  of  strength,  except  those  in  the 
Warsaw  Military  DUtrlct,  which  ai^e  at  thirty 
to  fifty  percent  of  strength ) ;  thirty  JS-8  and 
T-10  heavy  tanks:  3,400  medium  tanks, 
mostly  T-64s  and  T-66s,  with  some  T-34s  and 
T-62b;  about  160  PT-76  Ught  tanks:  FUO-A 
armored  cars;  BTR^OP  scout  cars;  OT-6a, 
OT-64  (8kot^3).  and  BTB  M-1967  armored 
personnel  carriers:  ASU-67,  SU-IOO.  J8U-13a, 
and  JSU-153  self-propelled  gims;  FROG  and 
SCUD  SStfs;  57-mm,  85-mm.  and  100-mm 
antitank  guns;  Snapper,  Swatter,  and  Sag- 
ger antitank  guided  weapons;  SA-3  SAMs. 

Navy:   30,000  (Including  1,000  marines). 

Five  submarines;  two  destroyers:  thirty 
coastal  escorts/submarine  chasers;  twenty- 
four  fleet  minesweepers;  twenty-seven  In- 
shore minesweepers:  twelve  Osa-class  patrol 
boats  with  Styx  SSMs;  twenty  torpedo  boats 
(less   than    100   tons);    twenty-two  landing 


ships;  forty-five  naval  aircraft,  mostly  MIG- 
178,  with  a  few  IL,-38  light  bombers,  and  some 
helicopters:  Samlet  cruise  missiles  for  coastal 
defense. 

Air  Force:  56,000;  730  combat  aircraft 
(twelve  aircraft  in  a  combat  squadron) . 

Six  bomber/recce  squadrons  with  IL-288: 
twelve  fighter-bomtMr  squadrons  with  MIG^ 
17s  and  SU-7s:  forty  Interceptor  squadrons 
with  MIO-17S.  MIG-lBs.  and  MIO-3U;  three 
reconnaissance  squadrons  with  MIG-lSs  and 
MIG-17S;  about  forty-five  AN-a,  AN-13,  Ur- 
12,  IL.-14,  IL-18,  and  LI-3  transports;  forty 
helicopters,  including  MI-ls  and  MI-4s. 

Paramilitary  forces: 

65,000  security  and  border  troops,  includ- 
ing armored  brigades  of  the  Frontier  Defense 
Force,  and  operating  twenty  small  patrol 
boats. 

so  MANIA 

Population:  30,400,000. 

Military  service:  Army  and  Air  Force,  six- 
teen months:  Navy,  two  years. 

Total  regular  forces:   160,(X)0. 

Estimated   ONP    1970:    921.400,000.000. 

Defense  Budget  1971:  7.500.000,000  lei  or 
9798,000,000  (9.4  lei  =  91). 

Army:  130,000. 

Two  tank  divisions:  seven  motorized  rifle 
divisions;  one  mountain  brigade;  one  air- 
borne regiment  (all  at  about  ninety  petx;ent 
of  strength);  a  few  JS-3  and  T-10  heavy 
tanks;  1,700  T-34.  T-64.  T-66.  and  T-62 
medium  tanks;  about  900  BTR-40,  BTR-50P, 
and  BTR-162  armored  personnel  carriers;  SU- 
100  and  JSU-122  self-propelled  guns;  76-mm, 
122-tnm,  and  15a-mm  guns;  about  seventy- 
five  FROG  SSMs:  67-mm,  85mm.  and  100-mm 
antitank  guns;  Snapper,  Sioatter,  and  Sagger 
antitank  guided  weapons;  37-mm.  S7-mm, 
and  100-mm  AA  guns;   SA-3  SAMs. 

Navy:  9,000. 

Six  cnawtal  escorts;  four  minesweepers: 
twenty-two  inshore  minesweepers;  Ave  OSA- 
class  patrol  boats  with  Styx  SSMs;  twelve 
motor  torpedo  ixiats  (less  than  100  tons): 
eight  landing  crafts. 

Air  Force:  31,000;  330  combat  aircraft 
(twelve  aircraft  in  a  comtiat  squadron). 

Eighteen  Interceptor  squadrons  with  MIO- 
178.  Mia-I9s,  and  MlO-ais;  one  reconnais- 
sance squadron  with  IL-38s;  one  transport 
squadron  with  IL-14e  and  LI  as;  ten  MI-4 
helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces: 

40,000,  including  border  troops:  a  militia 
of  500,000. 

Chaptes   III — Tkb   Nosth    Atlantic  Txbatt 

THZATHS 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  In 
1949  by  Belgium,  Britain,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  NQrway,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  States;  Greece  and  Turkey  Joined  In 
1952  and  West  Germany  in  1955.  The  treaty 
unites  Western  Europe  and  North  America 
in  a  commitment  to  consult  together  if  the 
security  of  any  one  member  is  threatened, 
and  to  consider  an  armed  attack  against  one 
as  an  attack  against  all,  to  be  met  by  such 
action  as  each  of  them  deems  necessary,  "i::- 
cludlng  the  use  of  armed  forces,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area." 

The  Paris  Agreements  of  1954  added  a  Pro- 
tocol to  the  treaty,  strengthening  the  struc- 
ture of  NATO,  and  revised  the  Birussels  Treaty 
of  1948,  which  now  Includes  Italy  and  West 
Germany  In  addition  to  its  original  members 
(Benelux  countries,  Britain,  and  France) . 

The  Brussels  Treaty  signatories  are  com- 
mitted to  give  one  another  "all  the  military 
and  other  aid  and  assistance  In  their  power " 
if  they  are  the  subject  of  "armed  aggression 
in  Europe." 

Since  1969.  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance can  withdraw  on  one  year's  notice;  the 
Brussels  Treaty  was  signed  for  fifty  years. 

OaOAHIZATION 

The   Organisation  of  tba  Horth   Atlantic 

Treaty   is   known   as  MATO.   The  governing 
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body  of  the  alliance,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Brus- 
sels, consists  of  the  Ministers  of  the  fifteen 
member  countries,  who  normally  meet  twice 
a  year,  and,  in  permanent  session  of  ambas- 
sadors representing  each  government. 

In  1966,  France  left  the  Integrated  military 
organisation  and  the  fourteen-nation  De- 
fense Planning  Committee  (DPC) ,  on  which 
France  does  not  sit,  was  formed.  It  meets  at 
the  same  levels  as  the  Council  and  deals  with 
questions  related  to  NATO's  integrated  mili- 
tary planning  and  other  matters  in  which 
Fraiice  does  not  participate.  The  Secretary- 
General  and  an  international  staff  advise  on 
the  politico-military,  financial,  economic, 
and  scientific  aspects  of  defense  planning. 

Two  permanent  bodies  for  nuclear  planning 
were  established  in  1966.  The  first,  the  Nu- 
clear Defense  Affairs  (Committee  (NDAC)  is 
open  to  all  NATO  members  (Prance,  Iceland, 
and  Luxembourg  do  not,  take  part);  it  nor- 
mally meets  at  Defense  Minister  level  once 
or  twice  a  year,  to  associate  nonnuclear 
members  in  the  nuclear  affairs  of  the  alliance. 
The  Secretary-General  is  Chairman  of  the 
NDAC. 

The  second,  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
(NPG) ,  derived  from  and  subordinate  to  the 
NDAC.  has  eight  members,  and  is  intended  to 
go  further  into  the  details  of  topics  raised 
there.  The  members  in  June  1971  were 
Britain.  C^^anada,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States 
(Belgium,  Denmark  and  Oreeoe  had  par- 
ticipated earlier) .  The  Secretary-General  also 
chairs  the  NPG. 

The  Council's  military  advisers  are  the 
Military  Committee,  which  gives  policy  di- 
rection to  the  NATO  military  ooounands.  The 
Military  Committee  consists  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  all  member  countries,  except  France, 
which  maintains  a  liaison  staff,  and  Iceland, 
which  is  not  represented;  in  permanent  ses- 
sion, the  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  represented  by 
Military  Representatives  who  are  located  in 
Brussels  together  with  the  Council.  The  Mili- 
tary Committee  has  an  ind^>endent  Chair- 
man and  is  served  by  an  integrated,  interna- 
tional mUitary  staff.  The  major  NATO  Com- 
manders are  responsible  to  the  Military  Com- 
tnlttee,  although  they  also  have  direct  access 
to  the  Council  and  heads  of  governments. 

The  principal  military  commands  of  NATO 
are  Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE),  Allied 
Command  AtlanUc  (ACLANT).  and  Allied 
Command  Channel  (ACCHAN) . 

The  NATO  European  and  Atlantic  Cotn- 
mands  participate  in  the  Joint  Strategic 
Planning  System  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  but  there  is 
no  Alliance  Command  specifically  covering 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  As  for  ballistic- 
missile  submarines,  the  United  States  has 
committed  a  small  number  and  Britain  all 
hers  to  the  planning  control  of  SACBUB,  and 
the  United  States  a  larger  number  to 
SACLANT. 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe 
(SACEUR)  and  the  Supreme  AlUed  Com- 
mander AtlanUc  (SACLANT)  have  always 
been  American  officers;  and  the  Commander 
In  Chief  Channel  (CTNCCHAN)  and  Deputy 
SACEUR  and  Deputy  SACLANT  British. 
SACEUR  is  also  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  Europe. 

ALLIED    COMMAND    KUKOPB     (ACX) 

Allied  Command  Europe  baa  its  headquar- 
ters, known  as  SHAPE  (Supreme  Headquar- 
ters, AlUed  Powers  in  Europe),  at  Casteau. 
?,?"  **°°*'  ^  Belglvun.  It  Is  responsibla  for 
the  defense  of  aU  NATO  territory  in  Europe, 
excluding  Britain,  France,  IcaUnd.  Portugal. 
and  all  of  Turkey.  It  also  has  general  wspon- 
•ibiiity  for  the  air  defense  of  Britain. 

The  European  Oommand  has  some  7,000 
tacucal  nuclear  warheMte  In  its  area.  Ther* 
»»  very  wide  ranga  In  the  klloton  spectrum. 
™a  number  al  deUvery  vehkUea  (alrciaft, 
mto^las,  and  hovltMn)  is  about  aj60. 
^"••o  among  aU  countries,  •omltullng  I<az- 


embourg.  The  nuclear  explosives  themselves, 
however,  are  maintained  in  American  cus- 
tody. Tactical  nuclear  bombs  and  mtmrii*. 
warheads  are  all  fission.  The  average  yield 
of  the  bombs  stockpiled  in  Europe  for  the 
use  of  NATO  tactical  aircraft  is  about  100 
kllotons,  and  of  the  missile  warheads,  twenty 
kilotons. 

About  sixty  division  equivalents  are  avail- 
able to  SACEUR  in  peacetime.  The  Command 
has  some  2.900  tactical  aircraft,  based  on 
about  150  standard  NATO  airfields  and 
backed  up  by  a  system  of  Jointly  financed 
storage  depots,  fuel  pipelines,  and  signal 
communications.  The  majority  of  the  land 
and  air  forces  stationed  in  the  Conunand  are 
assigned  to  SACEUR  while  the  naval  forces 
are  eauTnarked. 

The  Second  French  Corps  of  two  divisions 
(which  is  not  integrated  in  NATO  forces) 
Is  stationed  in  Germany  under  a  status 
agreement  reached  between  the  French  and 
German  governments.  Cooperation  with 
NATO  forces  and  commands  has  been  agreed 
between  the  commanders  concerned. 

The  ACE  Mobile  Force  (AMP)  has  been 
formed  as  a  NATO  force  with  particular  ref- 
wence  to  the  northern  or  southeast«^ 
flanks.  Formed  by  eight  countries,  it  consists 
of  eight  infantry  battalion  groups,  an  ar- 
mored reconnaissance  squadron,  and  ground - 
support  fighter  squadrons,  but  has  no  air 
transport  of  its  own. 

The  following  commands  are  subordinate 
to  Allied  Command  Europe: 

(a)  Allied  Forces  Central  Europe  (AF- 
CENT)  has  command  of  both  the  land  forces 
and  the  air  forces  In  the  Central  European 
sector.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Brunssum, 
Netherlands,  and  its  commander  (CINCENT) 
Is  a  German  general. 

The  forces  of  the  Central  European  Com- 
mand Include  twenty-one  divisions  assigned 
by  Belgiimi,  Britain,  Canada,  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States,  and 
at>out  1,700  tactical  aircraft. 

The  Command  is  subdivided  into  Northern 
Army  Group  (NORTHAG)  and  Central  Army 
Group  (CENTAG) .  NORTHAG,  responsible 
for  the  defense  of  the  sector  north  of  the 
G6ttlngen-U*ge  axis.  Includes  the  Belgian, 
British,  and  Dutch  divisions,  four  German 
divisions,  and  is  supported  by  Second  Allied 
Tactical  Air  Force  (ATAF),  composed  of 
Belgian,  British,  Dutch,  and  German  units. 
Tlie  American  forces,  seven  German  divisions, 
and  the  Canadian  battle  group  are  under  the 
Central  Army  Group,  supported  by  the 
Fourth  ATAF.  which  Includes  American, 
German,  and  Canadian  luiits,  and  an  Amer- 
ican Army  Air  Defense  Command. 

(b)  Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe 
(APNORTH)  has  its  headquarters  at  Kolsaas, 
Norway,  and  is  responsible  for  the  defense 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  Schleswlg-Holsteln,  and 
the  Baltic  approaches.  The  commander  has 
always  been  a  British  General.  Most  of  Uit 
Danish  and  Norwegian  land,  sea,  and  tactical 
air  forces  are  earmarked  for  it,  and  most 
of  their  active  reserves  assigned  to  it.  Ger- 
many has  assigned  one  division,  two  combat 
air  wings,  and  her  Baltic  fleet. 

(c)  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe 
(APSOUTH)  has  its  headquarters  at  Naples, 
and  its  commander  (CINCSOUTH)  has  al- 
ways been  an  American  admiral.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  defense  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  and  for  safeguarding  communica- 
tions In  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Turkish 
territorial  waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  for- 
mations available  include  fourteen  divisions 
from  Turkey,  twelve  from  Greece,  and  seven 
from  Italy,  as  well  as  the  tactical  air  forces  of 
these  coiintries.  Other  formations  from  these 
three  countries  have  been  earmarked  for 
AFSOUTH,  as  hare  ^e  United  States  Sixth 
Fleet,  and  naval  forces  of  Greece,  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Britain.  The  ground-defense 
system  is  based  on  two  separate  commands: 
Southern,  comprising  Italy  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  It.  under  an  Italian  commander, 


and  Southeastern,  comprising  Oreeoe  and 
Turkey,  under  an  American  commander. 
There  is,  however,  an  overall  air  command 
and  there  is  a  single  naval  command  (NAV- 
SOUTH),  responsible  to  AFSOUTH,  virith  its 
headquarters  in  Malta. 

A  special  air  surveillance  unit— Maritime 
Air  Forces  Mediterranean  (MARAERMED)  — 
is  now  operating  Italian,  British,  and  Amer- 
ican patrol  aircraft  from  bases  In  Greece, 
Turkey,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Italy.  French  air- 
craft are  pariicipating  in  these  operations. 
Its  commander,  an  American  rear  admiral,  is 
immediately   responsible   to   CINCSOUTH. 

The  Allied  On-Call  Naval  Force  for  the 
Mediterranean  (NAVOCFORMED)  has  con- 
sisted of  at  least  three  destroyers,  contributed 
by  Italy,  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
and  three  smaller  ships  provided  by  other 
Mediterranean  countries,  depending  upon 
the  area  of  operation. 

ALLIED    COMMAND    ATLANTIC     (ACLANT) 

Allied  Command  Atlantic  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Is  responsible 
for  the  North  Atlantic  area  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Including  Por- 
tuguese coastal  waters. 

In  the  event  of  war,  its  duties  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  strategic  strike  and  to  protect 
sea  communications.  There  are  no  forces 
assigned  to  the  command  in  peacetime 
except  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic 
(STANAVPORLANT) .  which  noimaUy  con- 
sists, at  any  one  time,  of  four  destroyer-type 
ships.  However,  for  training  purposes  and  in 
the  event  of  war,  forces  which  are  predomi- 
nantly naval  are  earmarked  for  assignment 
by  Britain,  Canada,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
arrangements  for  cooperation  between  French 
naval  forces  and  those  of  SACLANT.  There 
are  five  subordinate  commands:  Western  At- 
lantic Command.  Eastern  Atlantic  Osmmand, 
Iberian  Atlantic  Command,  Striking  Fleet 
Atlantic,  and  Submarine  (Command.  The  nu- 
cleus of  the  Striking  Fleet  Atlantic  has  been 
provided  by  the  American  Second  Fleet  with 
up  to  six  attack  carriers;  their  nuclear  role 
is  shared  with  the  missile-firing  submarines. 

ALUXO   COKMAND    CHANNXL     (ACCHAN) 

Allied  Command  Channel  has  its  bead- 
quarters  at  Northwood  near  London.  The 
wartime  role  of  Channel  Command  is  to  exer- 
cise control  of  the  En^^sh  Channel  and  the 
southern  North  Sea.  ICany  of  the  smaller 
warships  at  Belgium.  Britain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  earmarked  for  this  Command,  as 
are  some  maritime  aircraft.  ITiere  are  ar- 
rangements for  cooperation  with  French 
naval  forces. 

Policy 

The  political  and  strategic  guidance  laid 
down  in  1967  Includes  the  concept  of  politi- 
cal warning  time  in  a  crisis,  and  the  poesi- 
blUty  of  distinguishing  between  an  enemy's 
mllitairy  capabilities  and  his  political  inten- 
tions. The  strategic  doctrine  defined  by  the 
DPC  In  December  1967  envisaged  that  NATO 
would  meet  attacks  on  its  territory  with 
whatever  force  levels  were  ap{MX>prtate.  In 
June  1968,  at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  at 
Reykjavik,  the  Council  called  on  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  join  In  discus- 
sions of  mutual  force  reducttons,  reciprocal 
and  balanced  in  scope  and  timing,  and  re- 
peated this  Invitation  at  their  meeting  in 
Rome  in  1970. 

Belgium 

Population:  9,800,000. 

Military  service:  twelve  months. 

Total  armed  forces :  96,500. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  934.900.000,000. 

Defense  budgvt  1971 :  29,700 ,(X)0.000  francs 
or  9594,000.000  (fifty  francs  =  91). 

Army:  71,500. 

Two  mechanised  divisions  of  two  brigades 
each:  one  paraoommando  reglntent:  two  SSM 
battalioiM  with  HooMt  Johns;  two  SAM  bat- 
talions  wltli   Hawks;    four   squadrons   with 
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Alouette  Us  and  DO-aTs;  330  Leopard  and 
175  M-47  medium  tanJa;  18fi  M-41  light 
tanka;  X-75  and  AMX-VTT  armored  person- 
nel carriers;  M-108  lOft-mm,  M-44.  and  M- 
109  l&6-mm.  and  U-fi6  303-mm  self-propelled 
howitzers;  a03-mm  howitzers. 

Reserves:  one  mechanized  brigade  and  one 
niDtorlzed  t>rlgade. 

Navy:  5.000. 

Plve  fleet  mlnesweepers/mlnehunters;  two 
fleet  znlnesweeperg;  ten  coastal  minesweep- 
ers mlnehunters;  ten  Inshore  minesweepers; 
two  support  shlpe;  two  S-58  and  three  Alou- 
ette III  helicopters. 

Reserves:  3,000  trained. 

Air  Force:  175  combat  aircraft  (a  combat 
squadron  has  eighteen  to  twenty-five  air- 
craft). 

Two  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  P-104 
Gs;  two  fighter-bomber  squadrcois  with  P- 
84Ps;  two  all-weather  fighter  squadrons  with 
F-104OS;  one  reconnaissance  squadron  with 
RP-84P8  (the  P-84  and  RP-84P  are  being  re. 
placed  by  Mtrage-VBs);  thirty-three  C-119 
and  eighteen  C-47.  Pembroke,  and  DC-e 
transports;  eleven  HSS-1  helicopters;  eight 
SAM  squadrons  with  Nike  Hercules. 

Paramilitary   forces:    13,500    Oendarmerle. 
Britain 

Population:  56.000,000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  380 JKN)  (including 
16.300  enlisted  outside  Britain). 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $121,000,000,000. 

Defense      budget      1971-72:      2.546.000.000 
pounds  or  $6,106,000,000  (one  pound  =  $2.40) . 
Strategic  Forces 

Four  SSBNs  each  with  sixteen  Polaris  A-3 
missiles.  The  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
System  (BMEWS)  station  at  Fylingdales  pro- 
vides early  warning  of  missile  threats. 

Army:  185300  (including  14,200  enlisted 
outside  Britain). 

Twelve  armored  regiments;  five  armored 
car  reglmenU;  forty-three  infantry  battal- 
ions; three  parachute  battalions;  six  Qurkba 
battalions;  one  special  air  service  (SASH) 
regiment;  three  regiments  with  Honest  John 
SSMs  and  203-mm  howitzers;  twenty-four 
other  artillery  regiments;  one  SAM  regiment 
with  Tbunderblrds;  fourteen  engineer  regi- 
ments; flfty-nlne  of  the  above  units  are  orga- 
nized in  two  armored,  twelve  infantry,  one 
parachute,  and  one  Ourkha  brigades. 

Equipment.  900  Chieftain  and  Centurion 
medium  tanks;  105-mm  Abbott  and  M-107 
175-mm  self-propelled  guns;  M-109  155-mm 
self-propelled  howitzers;  203-mm  howitzers; 
Honest  John  SSMs;  Vigilant  and  Swlngflre 
antitank  guided  weapons;  light  aircraft  and 
thirty  Scout  helicopters. 

Deployment.  The  Strategic  Reserve — in- 
cludes one  division  of  three  alrportable  bri- 
gades and  two  parachute  battalions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  McbUe  Force  (UKMF),  and 
the  SAS  regiment. 

Germany — British  Army  of  the  Rhine 
(BAOR).  of  64,900,  includes  three  division 
headquarters,  one  mechanized  and  five  ar- 
mored brigades,  two  armored  car  regiments, 
two  artillery  brlgadea,  and  the  Thtinderblrd 
SAM  regiment.  In  Berlin  there  is  one  3,000- 
strong  brigade. 

Far  East  (excluding  Hong  Kong) — By  the 
end  of  1971  the  force  wUl  be  reduced  to  one 
battalion  group  in  Slngt^Mre,  and  one  Ourk- 
ha battalion  in  Brunei. 

Hong  Kong — Ave  Infantry  battalions,  one 
artillery  regiment. 

Persian  Gulf — two  infantry  battalions  and 
support  units  'until  end  of  1971). 

Cyprwj — UNFICYP:  one  Infantry  battalion 
and  one  air-portable  recce  aquadron.  Oarri- 
son:  one  Infantry  battalion  and  one  armorvd 
car  squadron. 

Jfoito— one  infantry  battalion  and  one 
company  group. 

Cibroitor— one  Infantry  battalion. 

The  Coribbecft— one  oompany  group  and 
englnemng  detaohment. 


Reserves:  118,300  regular  reserves;  49.000 
v<riunteer  reaervea. 

Navy:  84,600  (including  Fleet  Air  Arm  and 
marines). 

Submarines,  attack:  two  nuclear  powered 
(S8N)  (two  more  are  due  to  enter  service 
in  1971-72);  seventeen  dlesel  powered.  Sur- 
face thips:  two  aircraft  carriers;  two  com- 
mando carriers;  two  assault  ships;  one 
guided  missile  (GM)  cruiser  with  Seacat 
SAMS;  one  GM  destroyer  with  Seadart 
SAMS;  six  GM  destroyers  with  Seaalug  and 
Seacat  SAMs;  two  other  destroyers;  twenty- 
nine  general  purpose  (OP)  frigates;  nine- 
teen ASW  frigates;  four  AA  and  three  air- 
craft direction  frigates;  forty-seven  mine 
countermeasures  ships.  Ships  in  reserve  or 
undergoing  refit  or  conversion  include  (in 
addition  to  the  above)  :  two  SSNs,  nine  dle- 
sel submarines,  one  commando  carrier,  two 
GM  cruisers,  one  GM  destroyer,  one  other 
destroyer,  six  OP  frigates,  three  ASW  frigates, 
one  aircraft  direction  frigate. 

The  Fleet  Air  Arm:  ninety-six  combat  air- 
craft. Two  strike  squadrons  with  Bucca- 
neers; two  air  defense  squadrons  with  F-4Ks; 
four  air  defense  squadrons  with  Sea  Vixens 
(a  combat  squadron  has  twelve  aircraft); 
eight  squadrons  with  Wessex  helicopters; 
three  Sea  King  helicopter  squadrons;  three 
W<up  and   WhirluHnd  helicopter  squadrons. 

The  Royal  Marines  total  about  8.000  men, 
and  include  four  800-man  commandos. 

Reserves  (naval  and  marines) :  24,200  reg- 
ular and  7.800  volunteers. 

Air  Force:  111.000;  about  SCO  combat  air- 
craft (a  combat  squadron  has  six  to  twelve 
aircraft ) . 

Eight  medium  bomber  squadrons  with 
Vuicant;  two  light  bomber  squadrons  with 
Canberra*;  three  strike  squadrons  with  Buc- 
caneers;  six  strlke/attack/reconnalssanoe 
squadrons  with  F-4M8;  one  ground-attack 
squadron  with  Hunters:  four  close-support 
squadrons  with  Harriers:  nine  air  defense 
squadrons  with  Lightnings:  one  air  defense 
squadron  with  F-4Ks;  one  reconnaissance 
squadron  with  Victor  lis:  four  reconnais- 
sance squadrons  with  Canberra^;  two  mari- 
time patrol  squadrons  with  Nimrods:  six 
maritime  patrol  squadrons  with  Shackeltoris : 
three  tanker  squadrons  with  Victors;  four 
strategic  transport  squadrons  with  VC-lOs, 
Belfasts,  and  Britanniaa:  eight  tactical  trans- 
port squadrons  with  Hercules  and  Argosy 
aircraft;  two  light  conununlcation  squad- 
rons with  Andovers:  seven  Wessex  and 
Whirlwind  helicopter  squadrons  (SA-330 
Pumas  are  entering  service) .  There  are 
eleven  ground  defense  and  air  defense  squad- 
rons of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Regiment,  some 
with  Bloodhound  and  Tigercat  SAMs.  and 
Lr-40/70  AA  guns  (Rapier  SAMs  are  being 
introduced) . 

Deployment.  The  Royal  Air  Force  Includes 
two  c^>erationaI  home  commands — Strike 
Command  and  Air  Support  Command,  and 
four  smaller  overseas  commands — RAF  Ger- 
many, Near  East  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Gulf, 
and  Far  Bast  Air  Force.  Squadrons  are  de- 
ployed overseas  as  follows : 

Germany:  8.600.  Four  F-4s;  one  Buccaneer 
(a  second  is  due  to  form  during  1971);  two 
Canberra* ,  two  Lightnings;  two  Haprier*  (a 
third  la  due  to  form  by  the  end  of  1971 ) ;  one 
Wessex. 

Sear  Sa»t:  (a)  Cypnu — ^two  Vulcans;  one 
Lightning;  one  Hercules,  (b)  Malta — ShackU- 
ton  (codvertlng  to  Nimrod);  one  Canherra. 

Gulf:  one  Hunter;  one  Shaekleton;  one  Ar- 
gosy; one  Andover;  one  Wessex  (until  the  end 
of  1971). 

Far  East:  (a)  mld-1971 — one  Lightning; 
one  Shaekleton;  one  Hercules;  one  Whirl- 
wind, (b)  after  1971 — some  Nimrod  aircraft 
and  Whirlwind  helicopters,  baaed  at  Singa- 
pore. 

Reserves:  32.800  regular;  about  400  volun- 
teer. 

Canada 
Population:  21.700,000. 
Voluntary  military  aerrloe. 


Total  armed  forces:  85.000. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $t7S78,aoO,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72:  $Can.  1,822,500  000 
or  $USI, 687,500,000.  ($Can.  1.0»=«U81).  The 
exchange  rate  has  been  allowed  to  fluctuate 
since  June  1.  1970. 

The  Canadian  Armed  Services  have  been 
unified  since  February  1968,  but  for  purpose 
of  comparison  with  other  countries,  are  pre- 
sented here  in  traditional  form. 

Army  (Land)  :  33.000. 

In  Canada:  Mobile  Command.  One  airborne 
regiment;  three  combat  groups  each  compris- 
ing three  infantry  battalions,  one  reconnais- 
sance regiment,  and  one  reduced  light  artll- 
lery  regiment  (of  two  batteries):  support 
units.  One  group  is  Intended  for  operations 
in  Europe,  while  part  of  it,  an  air-trans- 
portable battalion  group.  Is  assigned  to  Allied 
Command  Europe  (ACE)  Mobile  Force.  The 
other  groups  contribute  to  North  American 
ground  defense,  and  UN  commitments. 

In  Europe:  One  mechanized  battle  group  of 
about  2.800  men.  with  thirty-two  Centurion 
tanka.  375  M-113  armored  personnel  carriers 
(APCs),  and  eighteen  M-109  155-mm  self- 
propelled  howitzers. 

In  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  :  460  men. 

Reserves:  about  18.000. 

Pour  submarines;  nine  helicopter  destroyer 
escorts;  eleven  ASW  destroyer  escorts;  six 
coastal  minesweepers;  one  ASW  hydrofou- 
three  support  ships.  The  Maritime  Air  Ele- 
ment consists  of :  four  maritime  patrol  squad- 
rons with  Argus;  one  maritime  patrol  squad- 
ron with  Tracker  aircraft;  one  ASW  squadron 
with  Sea  King  helicopters. 

Reserves:  about  2500. 

Air  Force  (Air):  37,000;  162  combat  air- 
craft. 

In  Canada:  Mobile  Command:  two  CF-5 
tactical  fighter  squadrons;  six  helioopter 
squadrons.  Air  Defense  Command:  three  In- 
terceptor squadrons  with  CF-lOls  (due  to 
be  replaced  in  1971  by  P-lOlCs) ;  two  SAM 
squadrons  with  Bomarc  Bs;  twenty-eight 
surveillance  and  control  radar  squadrons 
( the  above  are  assigned  to  NORAD) ;  one 
CF  100  electronic  warfare  training  squad- 
ron. Air  Transport  Command:  one  squadron 
with  Boeing  707-320C  transport/Unkers; 
two  squadrons  with  C-130E  Hercules;  two 
squadrons  with  CC-115  Buffaloes  and  CC- 
138  Twin  Otters;  two  squadrons  with  Buf- 
falo and  CH-113  Labrador  helicopters;  one 
squadron  with  CC-106  Tukons;  one  squadron 
with  CC-109  CosmopoliUns  and  Falcons. 

In  Europe:  two  strike-attack  and  one  re- 
connaissance squadrons,  with  CF-104s  (a 
squadron  has  six  to  eighteen  aircraft). 

Reserves:  800. 

Denmark 

Population:  4,990,000. 

Military  service:  twelve  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  40.500. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $16,000,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72:  8,077.100,000 
kroner  or  $410,300,000  (7.5  kroner  =  $1). 

Army:  24.000. 

Four  armored  Infantry  brigades;  one  bat- 
talion group;  three  artillery  battalions;  Cen- 
turion medliun  tanks;  M-41  ll^t  tanks;  M- 
113  armored  personnel  carriers  (APCs); 
M-109  155-nun  self-propelled  howitzers;  203- 
mm  howitzers;  Honest  John  SSMs  (there  are 
no  nuclear  warheads  on  Danish  soil) ;  twelve 
Hughes  500M  helicopters. 

Reserves:  40,000 — ^two  armored  infantry 
brigades  and  support  units  to  be  fonned 
from  reservists  within  seventy-two  boors. 
Local  defense  units  form  fifteen  infantry 
battalion  groups  and  fifteen  artlllsry  bat- 
teries. Volunteer  Home  Guard  of  53,000. 
Navy:  6,500. 

Six  submarines;  two  fast  frigates:  four 
beUcopt«r  frigates  (fishery  protection);  four 
coastal  escorts;  sixtsen  fast  torpedo  boats; 
sixteen  patrol  boaU  (seven  less  than  100 
tons);  four  fleet  minelayers:  tbres  eoattal 
minelayers;  eight  coastal  mluaswMpsn;  (ovr 
inshore  minesweepers:  nlns  ssawmrd  dsfenss 
craft;  sight  Alooette  m  hellooptsrs. 
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Reserves:  3,000.  Volunteer  Home  Guard  of 
4,000  with  small  patrol  boats. 

Air  Force:  10.000;  112  combat  aircraft  (a 
combat  squadron  has  sixteen  aircraft). 

One  fighter-bomber  squadron  with  F-35XD 
Drakens;  two  fighter-bomber  squadrons 
with  P-100D,Ps;  two  interceptor  squadrons 
with  P-104Os;  one  Interceptor  squadron  with 
Hunters;  one  reconnaissance  squadron  with 
RF-84PS  (converting  to  RP-35  Drakens  dur- 
ing 1971);  one  transport  squadron  with  C- 
47s  and  C-54s;  one  SAR  squadron  with  S-61 
helicopters:  four  SAM  squadrons  with  Nike- 
Hercules;  four  SAM  squadrons  with  Haxcks. 

Reserves:  Volunteer  Home  Guard  of  8,000. 

France 

Population:   51.225.000. 
Military  service;  twelve  months. 
Total  armed  forces:  501.500. 
Estimated  GNP   1970:   $148,000,000,000. 
Defense  budget  1971:  28.873.000.000  francs 
or  $5,202,000,000   (5.65  francs  =  $1). 

Strategic  Forces 

IRBM:  the  first  nine-missile  squadron  be- 
came operational  on  August  2,  1971. 

SLBM:  the  first  sixteen -missile  SSBN  Is 
due  to  become  operational  during  1971.  Five 
SSBNs  are  due  to  be  built  in  all. 

Aircraft:  Bombers:  thirty-six  Mirage  IV As 
In  nine  squadrons.  Tankers:  nine  KC-135PS 
in  three  squsulrons. 

Army;  329,000. 

Five  mechanized  divisions;  one  parachute 
division  ( two  brigades) ;  one  air-portable  mo- 
torized brigade;  two  Alpine  brigades;  four 
armored  car  regiments;  two  motorized  In- 
fantry regiments;  one  parachute  battalion; 
twenty-five  infantry  battalions;  five  SSM 
battalions  with  Honest  Johns.  (The  nuclear 
warheads  held  under  double-key  arrange- 
mentB  with  the  USA  were  withdrawn  In  1966. 
The  tactical  nuclear  SSM  Pluton  is  due  to 
enter  ser\lce  In  1973.)  Three  SAM  regiments 
with  Hawks;  M^7  and  about  575  AMX-30 
medium  tanks;  AMX-13  light  tanks;  EBR 
heavy  and  AML  light  armored  cars;  VTT- 
AMX  armored  personnel  carriers;  self-pro- 
pelled AMX  105-mm  gur.s  and  156-mm  how- 
itzers; 30-mm  twin  seif-propelled  AA  guns; 
SS- llHorpon  antitank  guided  weapons. 

Deployment.  Strategic  Reserve:  permanent 
element  tacludes  the  parachute  division  and 
the  air-portable  brigade. 

Germany:  About  62,000,  Including  two 
mechanized  divisions;  four  SSM  regiments 
with  Honest  Johns;  about  1,700  in  West 
Berlin. 

French  Territory  of  the  Afars  and  Issas: 
two  battalions. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa;  about  4,000. 

Pacific  Territories:  two  battalions. 

Caribbean:  one  battalion. 

The  remaining  troops  are  stationed  In 
Prance  for  local  defense  (DOT) .  Their  peace- 
time strength  Is  about  61.500  men,  mcluding 
thirty-five  battalions  (Infantry,  light  armor, 
artillery,  and  engineer). 

Reserves:  MobUlzatlon  would  bring  the 
DOT  up  to  a  total  of  eighty  infantry  bat- 
talions, five  armored  car  regiments,  and  sup- 
port unite. 

Navy:  68.500  (Including  Naval  Air  Force). 

Nineteen  attack  submarines;  two  aircraft 
carriers:  one  helicopter/aircraft  carrier;  one 
helicopter  carrier;  two  assault  landing  ships; 
one  antiaircraft/command  cruiser;  sixteen 
destroyers  (four  guided  mlssUes  with  Tartar 
SAMs) ;  three  GM  frigates  with  Malafon  ASW 
missiles  (two  with  Masurca  SAMs);  twenty- 
seven  frigates;  fourteen  coastal  escorts;  four- 
teen neet  minesweepers;  sixty  coastal  mine- 
sweepers; fifteen  inshore  minesweepers:  five 
landing  ships;   twelve  landing  craft. 

Naval  Air  Force:  12.000;  200  combat  air- 
craft. Three  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with 
Etendard  IV-Ms;  two  interceptor  squadrons 
with  F-8Ps;  three  reconnaissance  squadrons 
with  Etendard  IV-Ps;  three  ASW  squadrons 
With  Allzes  (aU  the  above  can  be  flown  from 
wrcraft  carriers) ;  five  maritime  recce  squad- 
rons with  Atlantlcs  and  P-2s;  one  ASW  heU- 


copter   squadron   with   Super-Frelcois;    two 
helicopter  squadrons  with  Alouette  tt/tttk 

Air  Force:  104,000;  SCO  combat  aircraft. 

Air  Defense  Command  (CAFDA)  has: 
three  interceptor  squadrons  with  Mirage 
mCs;  two  all-weather  fighter  interceptor 
squadrons  with  Vautour  UNs;  three  inter- 
ceptor squadrons  with  Super-Mystere  B2s 
(coordination  is  by  the  automatic  STRIDA  n 
atr  defense  system) . 

Tactical  Air  Force  (PAT AC)  has:  two  sub- 
ordinate Tactical  Air  Commands — First 
CATAC  and  Second  CATAC — and  includes: 
eight  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  Mirage 
IIIEs;  one  fighter-bomber  squadron  with 
Mirage  niBs;  two  fighter-bomber  squadrons 
with  F-lOODs;  two  fighter-bomber  squadrons 
with  Mystere  IVAs;  three  tactical  recce 
squadrons  with  Mirage  niR/RDs. 

Air  Transport, Command  (COTAM)  has: 
three  taettcal  '  transport  squadrons  with 
Transalls;  four  tactical  transfKirt  squadrons 
wlth^TTocatlas;  one  heavy  transport  squadron 
with  DC-0  and  BR^765  Saharas  and  two 
mixed  transport  squadrons;  four  squadrons 
with  H-34  and  Alouette  II  hellcc^ters. 

Deployment:  one  squadron  of  A-IDs  and 
one  mixed  transport  squadron  are  stationed 
in  the  French  Territory  of  the  Afars  and 
Issas. 

Paramilitary  forces:  65.000  Gendarmerie 
and  85,000  reserves  (sutxirdlnate  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defense) ;  15.000  CRS  (Com- 
pagnles  Republlcalnes  de  Securite) .  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Federal  Republic  of  German]/ 

Population:  60,000,000  (excluding  West 
Berlin). 

Military  service;  eighteen  months.  (A  gov- 
ernment commission  has  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion to  16  months.) 

Total  armed  forces;   467,000. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $185,000,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971;  DM  21.816.000,000  or 
$5,961,000,000  (DM  3.66=  $1.  The  exchange 
rate  has  been  allowed  to  fluctuate  since  May 
1971.). 

Army;  327.000  (Including  the  35.000  Ter- 
ritorial Force) . 

Twelve  armored  brigades;  one  armored 
regiment;  thirteen  armored  infantry  bri- 
gades; three  rifle  brigades;  two  mountain 
brigades:  three  airborne  brigades;  eleven 
SSM  battalions  with  Honest  Johns;  four  SSM 
battalions  with  Sergeants;  1,050  M-48A2  Pat- 
ton  and  2,250  Leopard  medium  tanlcs;  1,770 
HS-30  and  3.140  M-113  armored  personnel 
carriers;  1.100  tank  destroyers  with  90-mm 
guns  or  antitank  mlssUes;  250  105-mm,  375 
155-mm,  150  175-nmi,  and  seventy-five  203- 
mm  self-propelled  guns;  500  self-propelled 
40-mm  AA  guns;  about  460  Bell-47,  UH-ID 
Iroquois,  and  Alouette  II  helicopters,  and 
eighty  DO-27  light  aircraft. 

Reserves:   540,000  on  immediate  recall. 

Navy:   36.000   (including  Naval   Air  Arm) 

Eleven  coastal  submarines;  three  guided 
missile  destroyers  with  Tartar  SAMs;  nine 
destroyers;  six  fast  frigates;  two  frigates; 
five  fleet  utility  vessels;  thirteen  escort  and 
support  ahlps;  twenty-four  coastal  mlne- 
sweepers/mlnehunters; thirty  fast  mine- 
sweepers; eighteen  inshore  nUnesweepers; 
two  minelayers;  forty  fast  patrol  boats;  two 
landing  ships;   twenty-two  landing  craft. 

Naval  Air  Arm:  6,000;  100  combat  aircraft. 
Four  fighter-bomber/recce  squadrons  with 
F-104Gs;  two  maritime  reconnaissance 
squadrons  with  BR-1150  Atlantics;  twenty- 
three  S-58  SAR  helicopters,  being  replaced 
by  SH-3DS. 

Reserves:  36.000  on  Immediate  recall. 

Air  Force:  104.000;  504  combat  aircraft. 
(Fighter,  flghter-bomber,  reconnaissance,  and 
light-strike  squadrons  have  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-one aircraft,  and  transport  squadrons  up 
to  eighteen.) 

Ten  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  F- 
104Gs:  four  light  ground-attack/strike 
squadrons  with  G-91s;  four  interceptor 
squadrons  with  F-104Gs;  four  heavy  recon- 
naissance   squadrons    with    RF-l04Gs    (re- 


placement with  RF-4E  Phantom  lis  has 
started ) ;  four  reconnaissance  squadrons  with 
G-«ls;  six  transport  squadrons  with  C-160 
rronsaili;  four  helicopter  squadrons  with 
UH-lDs;  three  SSM  battalions  with  Per- 
shings;  twenty-four  SAM  batteries  with  Nike- 
Hercules;  thlrty-slx  SAM  batteries  with 
Hawks. 

Reserves:  87,000  for  immediate  recall. 

Paramilitary  forces:  18,500  Border  Polire 
with  Caladin  armored  cars  and  coastal  patrol 
boats. 

Greece 

Population:   8.960.000. 

Military  service:   twenty-four  months. 

Total  armed  forces:    159.000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $9,200,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1971:  10.- 
138.000.000  drachmas  or  $337,900,000  (thir.y 
drachmas  =  $1). 

Army:   118,000. 

Eleven  Infantry  divisions  (three  close  to 
lull  strength);  one  armored  division;  cue 
commando  brigade;  two  SSM  battalions  with 
Honest  Johns;  one  SAM  battalion  with 
Hawks;  200  M-47,  220  M-48,  and  50  AMX-30 
medium  tanks;  M-a4,  M-a6,  and  M-41  light 
tanks;  M-8  and  M-20  armored  cars;  M-3 
scout  cars;  M-2,  M-59,  and  M-113  armored 
personnel  carriers;  105-mm,  155-mm,  and 
M-107  175-mm  self-propelled  guns;  105-mm, 
155-mm,  and  203-mm  howitzers;  40-mm,  75- 
mm,  and  90-mm  AA  guns. 

Navy:    18,000. 

Two  submarines  (four  more  to  be  delivered 
by  West  Germany) ;  eight  destroyers;  four  de- 
stroyer escorts;  seven  coastal  patrol  vessels; 
two  minelayers;  twenty  coastal  minesweep- 
ers; twelve  fast  torpedo  boats  (less  than  100 
tons;  four  fast  patrol  boats,  with  Exocet 
SSMs,  are  on  order  from  France,  the  first  one 
due  for  delivery  In  1971);  eighl  tank  landing 
ships;  six  medium  landing  ships;  one  dock 
landing  ship;  eight  landing  craft;  eight  HU- 
16  maritime  patrol  aircraft. 

Air  Force:  23,000;  216  combat  aircraft  (a 
combat  squadron  has  up  to  eighteen  air- 
craft ) . 

Three  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  F- 
84Fs;  two  fighter-bomber  squadrons  witli  F- 
104Os;  four  Interceptor  squadrons  with  F- 
5As;  one  Interceptor  squadron  with  F-102As; 
one  photo- reconnaissance  squadron  with  RF- 
5s:  one  reconnaissance  squadron  with  RF- 
84Ps;  thirty  C-47s  and  C-1190s,  and  twenty- 
five  Noratlas  transports;  one  helicopter 
squadron  with  twelve  H-I9s  and  six  AB-205!-; 
one  helicopter  squadron  with  ten  Bell  470s; 
one  SAM  battalion  with  Nike-Hercules. 

Paramilitary  forces  and  Reserves:  25,000 
Gendarmerie;  200,000  reserves. 

Italy 

Population:  54.000,000. 

Military  service:  Army  and  Air  Force, 
fifteen  months;  Navy,  twenty-four  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  414,000  (excluding 
Carabinieri). 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $93,300,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  1,657,000,000,000  lire 
or  $2,651,000,000  (625  lire=$l). 

Army:  295,000. 

Two  armored  divisions;  five  infantry  divi- 
sions; one  independent  cavalry  brigade;  four 
Independent  Infantry  brigades;  five  Alpine 
brigades  (of  5,000  men  each);  one  parachute 
brigade;  one  SSM  brigade  (Including  four 
battalions  with  Honest  Johns);  four  SAM 
battalions  with  Hawks;  800  M-47  and  200 
M-60  medlimi  tanks  (deliveries  of  800 
Leopards  have  started);  M-24  light  tanks; 
M-113  armored  personnel  carriers;  M-44, 
M-56,  M-107,  and  M-109  self-propelled  guns; 
M  42  self-propelled  AA  guns. 

Navy:  45X)00  (Including  air  arm  and 
marines) . 

Nine  submarines;  three  guided  missile 
(GM)  cruisers  with  rerrt«-  SAM  and  ASW 
helicopters  (one  with  ASROC  ASW  missiles ; ; 
two  OM  destroyers  with  Tartar  SAMs;  two 
destroyer  leaders;  seven  ASW  destroyers;  ten 
destroyer  escorts;  sixteen  coastal  escorts: 
four  ocean  minesweepers;  thirty-seven  coastal 
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xnlnesweepcra;  twenty  Inshore  mlnesweeperB; 
■even  fast  patrol  boats;  seven  motor  torpedo 
boats  (lees  tban  100  tons) ;  one  oooimand 
ship;  tbree  landing  ships;  two  marine  In- 
fantry battalions. 

Naval  Air  Arm:  Three  maritime  patrol 
squadrons  with  S-2  (due  to  be  replaced  by 
Atlantici  by  mld-197a),  HIT-16A  SAR  air- 
craft, and  60  Bell-47,  SH-34,  AB-204,  and 
8H-3D  SAR  helicopters. 

Air  Force:  74.000;  300  combat  aircraft.  (A 
combat  squadron — "gruppo" — has  twelve  to 
eighteen  aircraft  and  a  transport  squadron 
has  sixteen.)  Three  fighter-bomber  squadrons 
with  F-104as;  one  fighter-bomber  squadron 
with  O-SlYs;  one  fighter-bomber  sqiiadron 
with  P-84Pb;  four  light  attack  squadrons 
with  0-91RS;  four  AWX  squadrons  with 
F-104G8:  two  AWX  squadrons  with  F-104S6; 
one  AWX  squadron  with  F-86Ks;  three  recce 
squadrons  with  RF-84FB  and  RF-104Os; 
three  transport  squadrons  with  C-I19s 
(delivery  of  fourteen)  C-130E  Hercules  is  due 
to  begin  in  1971;  one  transport  squadron  with 
C-47s,  Convair  440b.  and  DC-68;  six  SAM 
groups  with  Nike-Hercules. 

Paramilitary  forces  and  Reserves: 
80,000    Carablnieri    Corps;    about    650.000 
trained  reservists. 

Luxembourg 

Population:  343,000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  550. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $910,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  439.600,000  francs  or 
$8,593,000  (fifty  francs =$1). 

Army:  550. 

A  light  Infantry  battalion  (four  compa- 
nies) ;   some  antitank  guns  and  mortars. 

Paramilitary  forces: 

350  Gendarmerie. 

Netherlands 

Population:   13,175,000. 

Military  service:  Army,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
months;  Navy  and  Air  Force,  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  months. 

Total  armed  forces:    116.500. 

Estimated    ONP    1970:    $31300,000.000. 

Defense  budget  1971 :  4^03,000,000  guUders 
or  $1,161,000,000  {3.62  guUder8  =  $l.)  The  ex- 
change rate  has  been  allowed  to  fluctuate 
since  May  1971). 

Army:  76.000. 

Two  armored  brigades;  four  armored  In- 
fantry brigades;  two  SSM  battalions  with 
Honeat  Johns;  400  Centurion  (with  106-mm 
guns)  and  300  Leopard,  medium  tanks  (285 
more  Leopards  are  being  delivered);  120 
AMX-13  light  tanks;  M-106,  M-113,  and 
M-577  amphibious  armored  persoimel  car- 
riers; AMX-VTT  and  YP-408  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers;  AMX-IOS  M-109  155-mm, 
M-107,  175-mm,  and  M-UO  203-mm  self- 
propelled  howitzers 

Reserves:  one  Infantry  division,  and  the 
remaining  corps  troops.  Including  one  inde- 
pendent Infantry  brigade,  are  to  be  completed 
by  call-up  of  reservists. 

Navy:  19,000.  including  2,900  marines  and 
2,000  naval  air  force. 

Five  submarines  (two  more  due  to  become 
operational  In  1971/72);  two  cruisers  (one 
guided  missile  with  Terrier  SAMs);  six  OM 
frigates  with  Seacat  SAMs;  twelve  destroyers; 
six  corvettes;  six  support  escorts;  five  patrol 
vessels;  thirty-six  coastal  minesweepers  and 
minehunters;  sixteen  inshore  minesweepers; 
one  fast  combat  support  ship. 

Naval  Air  Arm:  five  Atlantic,  and  about 
thirty  P-3  and  S-2  maritime  reconnaissance 
aircraft;  fifteen  Wasp,  SH-34J),  and  AB- 
304B  ASW  helicopters. 

Air  Force:  31,500;  136  combat  aircraft  (a 
combat  squadron  has  eighteen  aircraft) . 

Two  fighter-bomber  sqxiadrons  with 
P-104GS;  two  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with 
NF-5As;  two  Interceptor  squadrons  with 
F-104G8;  one  photo-reconnaissance  squadron 
with  RF-104G8;  one  transport  squadron  with 
F-278;    three   observation   and  communlca- 


tion  squadrons  (under  Army  command)  and 
Alouette  III  helicopters,  and  Super-Cub  and 
Beaver  light  aircraft;  eight  SAM  sqtiadrons 
with  Nike-Hercules;  nine  SAM  squadrons 
with  Hawks. 

Paramilitary  forces:  3,200  Gendarmerie 
(Royal  tlarechauss^) . 

Norvat 

Population:   3,916,000. 

Military  service:  Army,  twelve  months; 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  fifteen  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  36.900. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $12,460,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  3.932,000,000  kroner 
or  $410,840,000  (7.4  kroner  =  $1) . 

Army:    18,000. 

The  peacetime  establishment  includes 
one  brigade  group  in  northern  Norway,  In- 
dependent battalions,  and  supporting  ele- 
ments and  training  units.  Leopard  and  M-48 
medium  tanks;  M-24  light  tanks  and  M-8 
armored  cars;  M-113  and  BV-203  armored 
personnel  carriers;  M-109  156-mm  self-pro- 
pelled howitzers;  L-I8  and  L-19  light  air- 
craft. 

Reserves:  mobilization  would  produce 
eleven  regimental  combat  teams  (brigades), 
supporting  units,  and  territorial  forces 
totaling   157,000. 

Navy:  8,500  (Including  800  coastal  ar- 
tillery). 

Fifteen  coastal  submarines;  five  frigates: 
two  coastal  escorts;  ten  coastal  minesweep- 
ers: five  minelayers;  twenty-one  gunboats 
(refitting  with  Penguin  SSMs);  six  torpedo 
boats:  twenty  torpedo  boats  (less  than  100 
tons);  two  armed  depot  and  training  ships; 
a  number  of  coastal  artillery  batteries. 

Reserves:   12,000. 

Air  Force:   9,400;    121  combat  aircraft. 

Five  light  attack  squadrons  each  with  six- 
teen P-SAs;  one  all-weather  fighter  squadron 
with  twenty  F-104Os:  one  photo-reconnais- 
sance squadron  with  sixteen  RF-5A8;  one 
maritime  patrol  squadron  with  five  P-3Bs; 
one  transport  squadron  with  six  C-130b  and 
four  C-47s:  two  helicopter  squadrons  with 
DH-ls;  four  SAM  batteries  with  Nike- 
Hercules. 

Reserves:  10,600,  providing  twelve  airfield 
defense  light  AA  battalions;  Home  Ouard 
(all  services):   75,000. 

Portugal 

Population:  9.730.000. 

Military  service:  Army.  twenty-four 
months;  Air  Force,  thirty-six  months;  Navy, 
forty-eight  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  218,000  (about  60,000, 
including  those  locally  enlisted,  are  In  An- 
gola, 45,000  in  Mozambique,  and  25,000  In 
Portuguese  Guinea) . 

Estimated  ONP  1970:    $6,100,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expendltiu-e  1970: 
11,444.000,000  escudoe  or  $398,100,000  (28.75 
escudos  =  $1). 

Army:  179.000. 

Two  tank  regiments;  eight  cavalry  regi- 
ments and  battalions;  thirty-five  Infantry 
regiments  and  battalions;  seventeen  coastal 
artillery  regiments  and  battalions;  M-47  r  d 
M-4  medium  tanks;  M-41  light  tanks;  Hum- 
ber  Mark  IV  and  EBR-75  armored  cars; 
AML-eo  scout  cars;  FV-1609  and  M-16  half- 
track armored  personnel  carriers;  106-mm 
and  140-mm  howitzers. 

Deployment:  Some  of  the  above  units  form 
two  Infantry  divisions,  at  or  below  half 
strength,  in  Portugal;  about  twenty-five  In- 
fantry regiments  and  supporting  units  are 
in  the  provinces  in  Africa. 

Navy:   18,000  (Including  3,300  marines). 

Four  submarines;  eleven  frigates;  six  cor- 
vettes; fourteen  coastal  patrol  vessels;  four 
ocean  minesweepers;  twelve  coastal  mine- 
sweepers; forty-one  patrol  launches  (less 
than  100  tons);  five  landing  craft  (LCT- 
type);  fifty-eight  small  landing  craft  (less 
than  100  tons) . 

Air  Force:  21,000;  160  combat  aircraft  (a 
combat  squadron  has  ten  to  twenty-five  air- 
craft). 


Two  light  bomber  squadrons  with  B-36 
invaders  and  FV-Os;  one  fighter-bomber 
squadron  with  F-8408;  two  light-strike 
squadrons  with  0-9  Is;  one  interceptor 
squadron  with  F-86Fs;  six  counterinsurgency 
flights  with  armed  T-68;  one  maritime  patrol 
squadron  with  P-2  V6s;  twenty-two  Noratlas. 
sixteen  C-47,  eleven  DC-«,  and  fifteen  C-46 
transports;  thirteen  T-33,  twenty-five  T-37, 
and  thirty-five  T-e  reconnaissance/trainers! 
Other  aircraft  include  eleven  DO-37  and 
about  eighty-five  Alouette  Il/lll  and  8A-330 
Puma  helicopters;  one  parachute  regiment 
of  4,000. 

Deployment:  One  parachute  battalion  in 
each  of  the  African  provinces;  one  0-91 
squadron  in  Mozambique. 

Paramilitary  forces  and  Reserves:  9,7(X)  Na- 
tional   Republican    Ouard;    500,000   reserves. 
Turkey 

Population:  36,100,000. 

Military  service:  twenty  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  608,600. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $13,700,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-73;  6,696,000,000  llras 
or  $446,000,000  (fifteen  llras  =  $l.  Before  Au- 
g\ist  9,  1970,  nine  liras=$l.). 

Army:  430,000. 

One  armored  division;  twelve  infantry  divi- 
sions; four  armored  brigades;  four  armored 
cavalry  bridges;  one  mechanized  Infantry 
division;  three  mechanized  Infantry  brigades; 
two  parachute  battalions;  M-47  and  M-48 
medium  tanks;  M-34,  M-36,  and  M-41  light 
tanks;  M-36  tank  destroyers;  M-8  armored 
cars;  M^9  and  M-113  armored  personnel 
carriers;  105-mm  and  155-mm  self-propelled 
guns;  105-mm,  165-mm,  and  303-nun  howit- 
zers; 40-mm,  75-mm,  and  00-mm  AA  guns; 
Honest  John  SSMs. 

Navy:  38,500. 

Twelve  submarines;  ten  destroyers;  six 
coastal  escorts;  eleven  motor  torpedo  boats 
( two  less  than  100  tons) ;  ten  motor 
launches;  fifteen  coastal  minesweepers;  four 
inshore  minesweepers;  one  fleet  minelayer; 
five  coastal  minelayers;  a  number  of  landing 
craft. 

Air  Force:  50,000;  360  combat  aircraft  (a 
combat  squadron  has  ten  to  twenty-five  air- 
craft ) . 

Two  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  F- 
104Os;  four  flghter-bomber  squadrons  with 
F-lOOs;  four  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with 
P-Ss;  four  Interceptor  squadrons  with  P-6s; 
two  interceptor  squadrons  with  P-868  (in 
store):  two  all-weather  fighter  squadrons 
with  F-102AS;  two  reconnaissance  squadrons 
with  RP-84PS;  four  transport  squadrons  in- 
cluding fifty  C-47S,  three  C-64s,  and  five  0- 
130s;  two  SAM  battalions  (six  batteries)  with 
Nike-Hercules. 

Paramilitary  forces:  76,000  Oendarmerle 
(including  three  mobile  brigades). 


Chapter  IV — Othe«  Ettkopban   Codntsizs 

ALRANIA 

Population:  2.190,000. 

Military  service:  Army,  two  years;  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  special  units,  three  years. 

Total  regular  forces:  43,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $900,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1971:  580,- 
000,000  leks  or  $116,000,000  (five  leks  =  $l). 

Army:  35,000. 

One  tank  brigade;  six  infantry  brigades; 
some  light  shore  batteries;  seventy  T-34  and 
fifteen  T-54  medium  tanks;  twenty  BA-64, 
BTR-40.  and  BTR-152  armored  personnel  car- 
riers; SU-76  self-propelled  guns;  133-mm  and 
152-mm  guns  and  howitzers;  46-mm,  67- 
mm,  76-mm,  and  85-mm  anti-tank  guns;  37- 
mm,  57-mm,  and  85-mm  AA  g^ns;  a  few  SA- 
2  SAMs. 

Navy:  3,000. 

Four  submarines;  four  ASW  patrol  vessels; 
thirty  motor  torpedo  and  patrol  boats  (less 
than  100  tons);  eight  :nshore  mloMweepers; 
some  SSMs  deployed  around  tb«  ports  oi 
Durazzo  and  Valona. 

Air  Force:  4,000;  seventy-two  ooml)at  »lr- 
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craft  (a  combat  squadron  has  twelve  air- 
craft). 

Three  fighter  squadrons  with  MIO-178; 
two  fighter  squadrons  with  MIOlSs;  one  in- 
terceptor squadron  with  MIO-lfts;  one  trans- 
port squadron  with  AN-2s  and  rL-l4fl;  about 
eight  MI-1  and  MI-4  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces:  37400,  consisting  of 
an  internal  security  force  of  12,500,  and  a 
frontier  force  of  25,000. 

AUSTRIA 

Population:  7,445,000. 

Military  service;  nine  months  (tc  l>e  re- 
duced to  six  months  during  1971 ) . 

Total  armed  forces:  48.350. 

Estimated   ONP   1970:    $14,300,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  4,283.000,000  schU- 
lings  or  $170,138,000  (24.75  8ChUllng8  =  $l. 
Before  May  9,   1971,  twenty-six  schillings  = 

$1.). 

Army:  44,000. 

Pour  reduced  strength  infantry  brigades; 
three  reduced  strength  mechanized  brigades; 
three  tank  battalions;  three  independent  air 
defense  battalions;  160  ?«-47  and  120  M-60 
medium  tanks;  forty  M-41  and  sixty  AMX-13 
light  tanks;  400  01-2K  armored  personnel 
carriers;  106-nun  and  155-mm  howitzers,  and 
155-mm  guns;  JPz-4K  self-propelled  anti- 
tank guns;  84-mm  Carl  Gustav  antitank 
guided  we^>ons;  130-mm  rocket  launchers; 
thirty-eight  M-42  self-propeUed  AA  guns; 
20-mm  and  35-mm  Oerlikon  and  40-mm 
Bofors  AA  gims. 

Air  Force:  4.350;  twenty-three  combat  air- 
craft. 

Austrian  air  units  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  Army  but  for  purposes  of  comparison 
have  been  listed  separately. 

Seventeen  SAAB  105  fighter-bombers;  six 
J-29P  Tunnan  fighter-bombers;  thirty-five 
Magister,  Vampire,  and  Suftr  trainers;  nine- 
teen Cessna  Li-19  light  reconnaissance  air- 
craft; one  transport  squadron  with  three 
Beavers  and  two  Skyvans;  twenty-two  AB- 
204,  twenty-three  Alouette,  and  twelve  AB- 
206  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces;  12.000  Oendarmerle. 

FINLAND 

Population :  4,600,000. 

Military  service:  eight  to  eleven  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  39,500. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $10,300,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  646,000,000  markkaa 
or  $153,800,000  (4.2  markkaa  =  $1 ) . 

Army:  34,000. 

Navy:  2,500. 

One  armored  brigade  (at  about  half 
strength ) ;  six  infantry  brigades  ( at  about 
thirty-five  percent  strength);  eight  Inde- 
pendent infantry  battalions;  two  coastal  ar- 
tillery regiments;  three  coastal  artillery  bat- 
talions; one  antiaircraft  regiment;  four  anti- 
aircraft battalions;  T-54,  T-65,  and  Chario- 
teer medium  tanks;  PT-76  light  tanks;  BTR- 
50P  armored  personnel  carriers;  105-mm, 
12'^-mm,  and  130-mm  guns;  122-mm  and 
152-mm  howitzers;  81-mm  and  120-mm  mor- 
tars: VigUant  and  SS-11  antitank  guided 
weapons;  Z8U-57,  35-mm  Oerlikon.  and 
40-mm  Bofors  AA  guns. 

Three  frigates  (one  used  as  training  ship) ; 
two  corvettes;  one  patrol  boat  with  Mk  66 
SSM;  fifteen  fast  patrol  boats  (less  than  100 
tons) ;  two  coastal  minelayers;  five  patrol 
boats  (ex-inshore  minesweepers). 

Air  Force:  3,000;  forty-eight  combat  air- 
craft. 

Three  fighter  squadrons  with  MIO-21Fs 
and  Gnat  Mark  Is;  twelve  Magister  armed 
trainers;  about  100  other  trainers,  including 
seventy  Magister,  thirty  Sa/Jr,  and  a  few 
MIQ-i5'MIO-21  DTls;  about  ten  C-47  and 
Bearer  transports;  Hound,  Alouette  II,  and 
four  AB-204B  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces  and  Reserves:  3.000 
frontier  defense  troops;   650.000  reserves, 

SPAIN 

Population:  33,600,000. 

Military  Service:  eighteen  months. 


Total  armed  forces:  301,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $32,300,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971 :  47,724.000,000  pesetas 
or  $681,000,000  (seventy  pesetas  =  $1). 

Army:  220,000. 

One  armored  division;  one  mechanized  in- 
fantry division;  one  motorized  infantry  divi- 
sion; two  mountain  divisions;  twelve  inde- 
pendent Infantry  brigades;  one  armored 
cavalry  brigade  (all  above  are  about  seventy 
percent  strength);  one  high  mountain  bri- 
gade; one  air-portable  brigade;  one  para- 
chute brigade;  two  artillery  brigades;  one 
SAM  battalion  with  Hawks;  M-47  and  M-48 
medium  tanks:  M-24  and  M-41  light  tanks; 
Greyhound  armored  cars,  AMlr-60/90  and  M- 
3  scout  cars;  M-113  armored  personnel  car- 
riers; 105-mm  and  155-mm  self-propelled 
guns;  105-mm,  155-mm,  and  203-mm  howit- 
zers; 90-mm  self-propelled  antitank  guns. 

Navy:   47,600  including  6,000  marines. 

Three  submarines;  one  helicopter  carrier; 
one  cruiser;  sixteen  ASW  destroyers;  three 
destroyers;  eight  frigates;  six  frigate-mine- 
layers; six  corvettes;  one  ASW  patrol  vessel; 
three  torpedo  boats;  thirteen  fleet  mine- 
sweepers; twelve  coastal  minesweepers;  eight 
landing  ships;  three  ASW  helicopter  squad- 
rons; one  light  hrtlcopter  squadron. 

Air  Force:  33,500;  221  combat  aircraft. 

Twelve  Mirage  lllE  fighter-bombers;  fifty 
P-5  fighter-bombers;  fifty-five  HA-200 
fighter-bombers  (thlrty-slx  P-4C  fighter- 
bombers  are  being  delivered) ;  twenty-one  P- 
104G  interceptors;  forty-eight  P-86F  Inter- 
ceptors; twenty-five  T-6  armed  trainers;  one 
ASW  squadron  with  eleven  HX7-16Bs;  about 
160  transport  aircraft  and  helicopters  in- 
cluding C-47S,  C-646,  twelve  Caribou,  and 
twenty  Azors. 

Paramilitary  forces:  65,000  Guardia  Civil. 

Deployment  (outside  mainland  Spain)  : 
Strength:  41,000,  including  mechanized  and 
commando  formations  of  the  Spanish  Foreign 
I>eglon,  and  elements  of  other  units. 

Balearic  Islands:  6,000. 

Canary  Islands:  8,000.  Geuta:  8,000,  includ- 
ing one  regiment  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  Me- 
lllla:  9,000,  Including  one  regiment  of  the 
Foreign  Legion.  Spanish  Sahara:  10,000,  in- 
cluding two  regiments  of  the  Foreign  Legion. 

BWEDKN 

Population:  8,125,000. 

Military  service:  Army  and  Navy,  nine  to 
fifteen  montlxs;  Air  Force,  nine  to  fourteen 
months. 

Total  armed  forces:  23,000  regulars  and 
50.300  conscripts  (total  mobillzable  strength 
750,000). 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $31500,000,000. 
Defense  budget  1971-72:  6,165.000,000  Swed- 
ish  kronor  or   $1,192,000,000    (5.17   kronor=: 
$1). 

Army:  12.600  regulars;  36,600  conscripts; 
100,000  reservists  called  up  each  year  for 
eighteen  to  forty  days'  training. 

Seven  armored  regiments;  fifteen  infantry 
regiments;  seven  artillery  regiments;  six 
antiaircraft  artillery  regiments;  one  para- 
chute training  unit  (all  in  cadre  form) ;  one 
SAM  battalion  with  Hawks;  Centurion  and 
STRV-103  medium  tanks;  STRV-74  light 
tanks;  IKV-91  amphibious  tanks;  Pbv-301/- 
303  armored  personnel  carriers;  105-mm  and 
155-mm  self-propelled  howitzers;  155-mm 
self-propeUed  guns;  105-mm  and  155-mm 
guns;  75-mm,  105-mm,  and  155-mm  howit- 
zers; 90-mm  antitank  guns;  SS-11,  Bantam, 
Carl  Gustav,  and  Miniman  antitank  guided 
weapons;  57-mm  self-propelled,  20-mm,  and 
40-mm  AA  guns;  Redeye  SAMs. 

Navy:  4.700  regulars;  7,400  conscripts. 

Twenty-three  submarines;  two  OM  de- 
stroyers with  Rb-08  SSMs;  four  GM  destroy- 
ers with  Seacat  SAMs;  two  other  destroyers; 
seven  fast  antisubmarine  frigates;  seventeen 
heavy  torpedo  boats;  twenty-five  torpedo 
boats  (less  than  100  tons);  one  minelayer/ 
submarine  depot  ship;  eighteen  coastal  mine- 
sweepers; seventeen  inshore  mlnesweep>er8 
(eight  less  than  100  tons);  five  coastal  artil- 
lery  regiments   with   75-mm,    105-mm,    120- 


mm,  152-mm,  and  210-mm  guns;  Rb-08  and 
Rb-52  (SS-11)  SSMs;  ten  Vertol  and  ten 
AB-206A  helicopters. 

Air  Force:  5300  regulars;  6,400  conscripts; 
650  combe,  aircraft  (a  combat  squadron  has 
up  to  eighteen  aircraft) . 

Ten  attack  squadrons  of  A-32A  Lansens 
with  Rb-04  ASMS  (replacement  by  the  AJ- 
3"  Viggen  is  due  to  start  in  1971);  thirteen 
all-weather  fighter  squadrons  with  J-35 
Draken  Fs;  eight  all-weather  fighter  squad- 
rons with  J-35  Draken  A/Ds,  two  recce/ 
fighter  squadrons  with  S-32C8;  three  recce/ 
dayflghter  squadrons  with  S-36Es;  one  trans- 
port squadron  with  two  C-130Es  and  seven 
C-478;  one  heavy  helicopter  squadron  with 
ten  Vertol-1078;  six  SAM  squadrons  with 
Bloodhound  lis.  There  is  a  fully  computer- 
ized, fully  automatic,  control  and  air  sur- 
veillance system,  Stril  60,  coordinating  all 
air  defense  components. 

Paramilitary  forces:  Voluntary  defense  or- 
ganizations of  325,000,  including  90,000 
women. 

SWITZERLAND 

Population:  6.375.000. 

Military  service:  four  months'  initial 
training,  followed  by  reservist  training  of 
three  weeks  a  year  for  eight  years,  two  weeks 
for  three  years:  and  one  week  for  two  years. 

Total  armed  forces:  5,500  regulars  and 
24.000  conscripts  (total  mobillzable  strength 
600.000;  reservists  can  be  fully  mobilized 
within  forty-eight  hours). 

Estimated  ONP   1970:   $20,500,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  1,909,200,000  francs 
or  $469,000,000,000  (4.08  francs  =  $l.  Before 
May  9,  1971,  4.3  francs  =  $l.). 

Army:  2,600  regular  training  cadre;  17,000 
conscripts;  630,600  reservists. 

The  mllitia-style  Army  is  organized  into 
four  corps.  One  corps,  for  the  defense  of  the 
Alps,  consists  of  three  mountain  divisions: 
the  other  three  corps,  for  the  defense  of  the 
plain,  consist  of  an  armored  division  and  two 
infantry  divisions  each.  There  are  also  seven- 
teen frontier,  fortress,  and  "redoubt" 
brigades,  and  forty-eight  artillery  battalions; 
300  Centurion  and  160  Pz-61  medium  tanks; 
200  AMX-13  light  tanks;  1,000  M-113  ar- 
mor«d  personnel  carriers;  15S-mm  self- 
propelled  howrltzers;  105-mm  guns  and  howit- 
zers; 81-inm  and  120-mm  mortars. 

Air  Force  (Including  air  defense  troops) : 
Swiss  Air  Force  and  air  defense  troops  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  Army,  but  are  listed 
here  separately  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

3,000  regular;  7.000  conscripts;  40,000 
reservists  (maintenance  by  clTlUana);  315 
combat  alcraft  (combat  squadron  has  fifteen 
aircraft) ;  thirteen  ground  support  squadrons 
with  Venom  FB  50e;  two  Interceptor  squad- 
rons with  Mirage  UTS.  Five  Interceptor 
squadrons  with  Hunter  F-688  (with  Side- 
winder AAMs) ;  one  reconnaissance  squadron 
with  Mirage  IIIRs;  twenty  transports  in- 
cluding three  JU-52/3s  and  six  DO-27s; 
eighty  helicopters  including  sixty  Alouette 
11/ Ills;  forty  AA  batteries  with  Oerlikon 
twin  35-mm  cannons;  two  SAM  battalions 
with  Bloodhound  lis. 

TDGOSLAVIA 

Population:  20,800,000. 

Military  service:  eighteen  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  233,000. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $11,800,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  8,838.000,000  dinars 
of  $596,000,000  (fifteen  dinars  =  $1.  Before 
Jan.  23,  1971,  12.6  dinars  =  $l). 

Army:  195,000. 

Nine  infantry  divisions;  fourteen  armored 
brigades;  thirty-one  independent  infantry 
brigades;  one  airborne  brigade;  one  marine 
infantry  brigade;  T-64/55,  T-34,  M-47,  and 
660  M-4  medium  tanks;  PT-76  and  thirty- 
five  AMX-13  light  Unks;  M-3,  BTR-50,  BTR- 
60P,  and  BTR-152  armored  personnel  car- 
riers; StJ-100  self-propelled  guns:  105-mm 
and  155-mm  howitzers;  50-mm.  57-mm.  75- 
mm.  and  76-nmi  antitank  guns;  SU-57  self- 
propelled  AA  guns;  SA-2  SAMS. 
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n%yy.  18.000. 

Ptv«  Bul>m«rlnea:  on*  dastxoyer;  tbrae  pa- 
trol vessels:  sixteen  subiiwrlne  i  liswii.  four 
<w8t*l  Illinois wreijaii;  twenty  Insbora  mlne- 
«wse|)ei»  (tw«lT«  less  than  100  tons);  tan 
Osa-claas  p«trol  boats  with  Styx  SSMs;  ilxtj- 
seTen  motor  torpedo  boats  (flfty-flT*  less 
than  100  tons):  thlrty-flT*  landlnc  craft; 
twenty-flve  coastal  artlUery  batteries. 

Air  Force:  20.000:  330  combat  aircraft  (a 
combat  squadron  has  fifteen  aircraft). 

Ten  OA  squadrons  with  F-848,  Kraguj*  and 
Jaatreb*:  ten  flcbter/lnteroeptor  squadrons 
with  P-86D/SS  and  MIO-aiP/PPs:  two  recon- 
naissance squadrons  with  BT-Sas:  sixty  G«- 
leb  trainers;  twenty-flTe  Ll-a.  Beaver,  C-47, 
and  IL-14  transports;  fifty  WhirlwinA.  MI-U. 
and  some  AUniette  III  helicopters;  eight 
8AM  batteries  with  BA-2s. 

Paramilitary  foroes:  19.000  frontier  guards; 
1.000,000  territorial  defense  force  (planned 
to  Increase  to  3.000,000) . 

CHAPTKm  V — Thi  Middle  East  and 
THX  MsurrxxaAirxAN 

MTTLTlUiTKaAI.    IfikXUUMTS 

The  members  of  the  Central  Treaty  Orga- 
nlsatloa  (CXNTO)  are  Britain,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
and  Turkey,  with  the  United  States  as  an  as- 
sociate. All  sit  on  the  Military,  Economic,  and 
Oounter-SubTeralon  Committees,  and  on  the 
Permanent  Military  Deputies  Group.  The 
Treaty  provides  for  mutual  cooperation  for 
security  and  defense,  but  has  no  international 
command  structure,  nor  foroes  allocated  to 
It.  For  the  local  powers,  the  economic  orga- 
nisation of  Beglanal  Oooperatton  for  Develop- 
ment (RCD) ,  which  arose  out  of  CENTO,  may 
today  be  more  important. 

BIIJkTBtAI,     ACKRMKNTS 

A  number  of  external  powers  have  military 
arrangements  with  countries  in  the  region. 
The  United  States  has  varying  types  of  secn- 
rlty  assistance  agreements  and  p<x>vldes  sig- 
nificant military  aid  on  either  a  grant  or  cred- 
it basis  to  Oreeoe,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Morocco,  Tunisia.  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Israel.  It  provides,  in  addition,  a 
significant  amount  of  military  equipment  on 
a  cash  sales  basis  to  many  countries,  notably 
Israel,  Spain,  and  Jordan.  For  grant  military 
assistance  purposes  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
considered  forward  defense  areas  and  Spain 
Is  considered  a  base  rights  country.  Com- 
munication bases  are  maintained  In  Morocco 
under  Informal  arrangements. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  military  assistance 
agreement,  concluded  in  December  1970.  and 
a  fifteen-year  treaty  of  friendship  and  oo- 
operatlon.  signed  In  May  1971.  with  the  UAR. 
Important  military  assistance  Is  also  provided 
to  Algeria,  Iraq,  Sudan,  and  Syrta.  which  may 
be  covered  by  more  Informal  arrangements. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  sup- 
plied arms  to  Albania,  and  has  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Yemen. 

Britain  has  defense  commitments  to  Cyprus, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  and  has  proposed  de- 
fense arrangements  with  the  lower  Gulf 
States  after  her  withdrawal  from  the  PersUn 
Gulf  at  the  end  of  1971.  Britain  is  also  an  im- 
portant arms  supplier  for  the  Gulf  Sheikh- 
doms. Saudi  Arabia,  and  Jordan. 

Prance  has  a  pUot  training  agreement  with 
Morocco  but  no  other  formal  commitments 
in  the  region.  The  facilities  provisions  of  the 
Evlan  agreements  with  Algeria  lapsed  at  the 
end  of  1970  with  the  retxim  of  the  fiou-Sfer 
alrbase  to  Algeria.  France  sells  arms  to  a 
number  of  countries,  notably  to  Libya. 

A11KANCEMEI«TS   WTTHIN   THE   RZCION     (BETWEEN 
ABAB    STATES) 

Algeria,  Iraq.  Jordan.  Kuwait.  Lebanon. 
Libya,  Morocco.  Saudi  Arabia.  South  Yemen, 
Sudan.  Syria.  Tunisia,  the  UAR.  and  Yemen 
are  members  of  the  League  of  Arab  SUtes. 
Among  its  subsidiary  bodies  are  the  Arab 
Defense  Council  set  up  in  1960  and  the 
United  Arab  Command  organized  In  1964. 

Defense  agreements  were  concluded  by  the 


UAR  with  Syria  In  November  19S6  and  Jordan 
in  May  19C7.  to  which  Iraq  later  acceded. 
These  agreementa  provldad  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Defense  Council  and  a  Joint  Com- 
mand. The  loosely  associated  Eastern  Front 
Command,  comprising  Iraq.  Jordan,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army,  and  Syria,  was  re- 
organized In  December  1970  into  separate 
Jordanian  and  Syrian  commands.  Iraq  and 
Syria  concluded  defense  pacts  in  May  1968 
and  July  1969.  The  proposed  Union  of  Arab 
Republics,  announced  by  Libya,  Syria,  and 
the  UAR  In  April  1971.  would  provide  for  a 
common  defense  policy  and  a  Federal  De- 
fense Council.  Sudan  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  join. 

ALCEBIA 

Population:  14.15O.0OO. 

Military  service:  lln>lted  conscription. 

Total  armed  foroes:  60,250. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  14.400,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971 :  490.000,000  dinars  or 
•99.200,000  (4.94  dinars  =  91 ). 

Army:  S3,000. 

Four  motortsed  Infantry  brigades;  one 
parachute  brigade;  three  independent  tank 
battaUons;  fifty  Independent  Infantry  batU- 
Ilons;  twelve  companies  of  desert  troops;  five 
Independent  artillery  battalions:  200  T-34. 
200  T-54,  and  fifty  T-S6  medium  tanks; 
AMX-13  light  tanks:  390  BTRr-152  armored 
personnel  carriers;  twenty-five  SU-100  and 
six  JSU-15S  self-propcUed  guns;  86-mm 
guns,  122-mm.  and  152-mm  howitzers;  140- 
mm  and  240-mm  rocket  launchers. 

Navy:  8.250. 

Six  coastal  escorts:  two  fleet  minesweepers: 
one  coastal  minesweeper;  eight  Komar-  and 
one  Osa-dass  patrol  boats  (Styx  surface-to- 
surface  missiles);   eight  P-6  torpedo  boats. 

Air  Force:  4,000;  142  combat  aircraft. 

Twenty-four  ILr-28  Ugbt  bombers;  twenty 
MIG-ISe,  forty  MIQ-17  ground  attack  fight- 
ers: thirty  Mia-21  Intercepton;  twenty- 
eight  MagUter  armed  trainers;  eight  AN-12 
and  three  IL-18  tranqwrts;  three  MI-1,  fbrty 
MI-4,  seven  Hugbes-aaSA.  and  two  SA-330 
helicopters:  one  SAM  battalion  with  SA-2s. 

Paramilitary  forces:  8,000.  Gendarmerie 
with  fifty  ( JCL  armored  cars. 

□LAK 

Population;  20,500,(X)0. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Total  armed  foroes:  181.000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $10,900,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72.  77,500,000,000 
rials  or  tl. 023.000.000  (75.76  rials  =  »1). 

Army:  150,000. 

Three  armored  divisions;  three  infantry 
divisions;  four  Independent  Infantry  bri- 
gades; one  SAM  battalion  with  Hatokt;  400 
M-47  and  460  M-OOAl  medium  tanks;  100 
M-24  light  tanks;  100  M-8  and  140  M-20 
armored  cars;  300  M-113,  270  BTR^-SO,  and 
300  BTR-60  armored  personnel  carriers;  75- 
mm.  105-mm.  and  155-mm  howltsers;  40- 
mm.  57-mm,  and  8S-mm  AA  guns;  eight 
Huskie  helicopters  (further  helicopters  are 
being  delivered) . 

Navy:  9,000. 

One  destroyer;  one  frigate  (four  with  Sea- 
cat  SAMS  are  being  delivered);  four  cor- 
vettes; four  patrol  boats;  four  coastal  mine- 
sweepers; two  inshore  minesweepers;  eight 
SRN-6  and  two  Wellington  hovercraft  (less 
than  100  tons) ;  four  landing  craft. 

Air  Force:  22,000;  140  combat  aircraft. 

Two  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  F-4Ds, 
with  SiAevDinder  and  Sparroio  alr-to-alr  mis- 
siles (thirty-two  F-4E8  are  on  order);  five 
fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  F-6s;  twenty 
P-86  all-weather  fighters  (being  phased  out) ; 
nine  RT-33  reconnaissance  airciaft;  trans- 
ports Include  ten  C-478,  twenty-six  C-130Es, 
and  six  Beavers  (thirty  C-130Hs  are  being  de- 
livered); helicopters  include  ten  HusMea, 
forty-five  AB-20Ss,  and  sixteen  Super-rre- 
tom  (further  helicopters  are  being  deliv- 
ered); TigercaU  SAMs  (Rapier  SAMs  are  on 
order). 


Paramilitary  forces:  40.000.  Gendarmeris 
with  thirty  AB-206  helicopters. 

nULQ 

Population:  9.250,000. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Total  armed  forces :  96.260. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  83,120,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1970-71  - 
84,700.000  dinars  or  8237,100,000  (one  dinarir 
>2.80). 

Army;  85,000. 

Two  armored  divisions;  four  Infantry  di- 
visions (each  of  four  brigades) ;  800  T-54  and 
T-55.  and  sUty  T-34/85  medium  tanks;  forty- 
five  PT-76  light  tanks;  115  AML  armored 
cars;  sixty  Ferret  scout  cars;  BTR-152  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers;  artillery  includes 
300  Soviet  120-mm  and  130-mm  guns 

Navy:  2,000. 

Three  submarine  chasers;  twelve  motor 
torpedo  boats  (less  than  100  tons);  ten 
patrol  boats  (less  than  100  tons) . 

Air  Force:  8,250;  220  combat  aircraft. 

Nine  TU-ie  medium  bombOTs;  twelve  IL- 
28  light  bombers:  forty-eight  8U-7  fighter- 
bombers;  thirty-five  Hunter  groond  attack 
fighters;  sixteen  T-82  Jet  Provott  light- 
strike  aircraft;  eighty-five  MIO~-31  intercep- 
tors; fifteen  MI-17  fighters;  thirty-five  M-14, 
twelve  MI-8,  and  nine  Wessex  hellcopten 
two  AN-2,  eight  AN-12,  ten  AN-a4.  two  TU- 
124,  and  two  Heron  tran^iorts. 

Paramilitary  forces:  20.000,  including  10,- 
000  national  guard  and  4.000  security  tioope. 
forming  one  mechanized  brigade. 

sntAKi. 

Population:  3,040,000. 

Military  service  (Jewish  population  only): 
men,  thirty-six  months;  women,  twenty 
months. 

Total  armed  forces:  75.000  regular  cadre 
and  conscripts  (can  be  raised  to  300.000  by 
mobilizing  reservists  within  forty -eight  to 
seventy-two  hours). 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $6,400,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72:  6.193.000.000 
Israeli  pounds  or  $1,483,700,000  (3.6  Israeli 
pounds  =  $l). 

Army;  11,500  regular,  50,000  conscrlpta 
(275,000  when  fuUy  mobilized) . 

Four  armored  brigades;  four  infantry  bri- 
gades; one  parachute  brigade;  800  M-4S  (with 
105-mm  guns),  250  Ben  Gurion  (Centurion 
with  French  lOS-mm  gun) ,  200  Senturlon,  200 
Isherm&n  (with  106-nun  gun)  and  Super 
Sherman,  100  TI-67  (TS4/56  with  106-mm 
gun),  and  twenty-five  M-60  medium  tanks: 
AML-60,  fifteen  AML-90  and  some  Sta^Mund 
armored  cars;  about  1.000  M-3  and  M-S  half- 
tracks: M-113  armored  persMinel  carrlets; 
twenty-four  M-lOO  156-mm  sclf-proptflcd 
howitsers;  155-mm  howitaers  on  SbermaD 
chassis;  about-  800  self-propelled  lOS-mm 
howitsers,  120-mm  and  160-mm  mortars  on 
AMX -chassis:  90-mm  self-propeUed  antitaak 
guns  and  106-mm  jeep-mounted  recolUeas 
rifies;  Corba  and  weapons  carrler-moxmted 
SS-10/11  antitank  guided  weapons;  ao-mm, 
30-mm,  and  40-mm  AA  guns  (the  MD-660 
280-mUe-r«nge  surface-to-surface  missile 
may  become  operational  during  1971). 

Reserves:  would  increase  above  formations 
to  ten  armored,  nine  infantry,  and  four  para- 
chute brigades. 

Navy :  3,600  regular,  1 ,000  conscripts  (8.000 
when  fully  mobilized). 

Three  submarines;  one  deetroyer  (used  as  a 
training  ship) ;  twelve  fast  patrol  boats  (with 
Gabriel  surface-to-surface  missiles) ;  nine 
motor  torpedo  boats  (less  than  100  tons); 
eight  patrol  boata  (less  than  100  tons);  ten 
landing  craft  (four  lees  than  100  tons);  600 
naval  commandos. 

Air  Force:  8,000  regular,  1.000  conscripts 
(17.000  when  fuUy  mobilised);  374  combat 
aircraft. 

Ten  Vautour  light  bombexa;  seventy-five 
F-4E  fighter-bomber/ Interceptors;  sixty  ICr- 
age  niC  fighter-bomber  Interceptors  (some 
with  R-530  air-to-air  mlasUes);  seventy-two 
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A-4E/H  fighter-bombers  (eighteen  more  are 
due  to  be  delivered  during  1971);  twenty- 
seven  Myst^re  IV-A  fighter-bombers;  thirty 
Ouragan  fighter-b<Hnber8;  nine  Super  Myst^re 
Interceptors;  six  RF-4B  reconnaissance  air- 
craft; eighty-five  Maglster  armed  trainers;  ten 
Stratocrulser  transports /tankers;  fifteen 
Noratlas,  ten  C-47,  and  four  C-46  transports; 
twelve  Super  Prelon.  eight  CH-68,  twenty-five 
AB-20S,  and  twenty  Alouette  helicopters; 
eight  SAM  batteries  with  forty-eight  Hawks. 
Paramilitary  torcea:  10,000.  Militia  provid- 
ing regional  border  defense  units. 

JORDAN 

Population:  2.225,000. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Total  armed  foroes:  60,250. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $640,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  32,300,000  dinars  or 
$90,440,000    (one   dlnar=$2.80). 

Army:  68,000. 

One  armored  division:  one  mechanized 
division;  one  Infantry  division;  one  Royal 
Guards  battalion  (armored);  three  artillery 
regiments;  one  SAM  regiment  with  Tiger- 
cats:  150  M-47  and  M-48,  and  140  Centurion 
medium  tanks  126  Saladin  armored  cars;  140 
Ferret  scout  cars;  260  M-1 13  and  100  Saracen 
armored  personnel  carriers;  twenty-five- 
pounder  guns;  thirty  105-mm  and  l&5-mm 
howitzers;  a  few  16-nun  and  203-min  guns; 
M-42  self-propelled  AA  guns. 

Navy:  250. 

Eight  small  patrol  craft. 

Air  Force:  2,000;  thirty- three  combat  air- 
craft. 

Two  ground-attack  squadrons  with  eight- 
een Hunters;  one  interceptor  squadron  with 
fifteen  F-104As;  four  C-47  and  two  I>ot>e 
transports;  helicopters  include  seven 
Alouette  Ills. 

Paramilitary  forces:  37,500,  consisting  of 
7,500  Gendarmerie,  and  30,(K)0  National 
Guard. 

LEBANON 

Population:  2,775,000. 

Voluntary  military  service  (proposals  have 
been  made  to  Introduce  compulsory  military 
training) . 

Total  armed  forces:  15,250. 

Estimated  GNP   1970:    $1,560,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971 :  166,2(X),000  Letianese 
pounds  or  $61,100,000  (3.25  Lebanese 
pounds  =  $1). 

Army  14.000. 

Two  tank  battalions;  one  motorized  bat- 
talion; nine  infantry  battaUons;  forty 
Charioteer  medium  tanks;  forty  AMX-13  and 
twenty  M^l  light  tanks;  M-706,  M-6,  and 
AEG  Mark-3  armored  cars;  M-113  and  M-SO 
armored  personnel  carriers;  155-mm  howit- 
zers; fifteen  M-42  self-propelled  AA  guns. 

Navy:  250. 

One  patrol  vessel;  four  small  patrol  boats 
(less  than  100  tons) ;  one  landing  craft. 

Air  Force:  1,000;  twenty-one  combat  air- 
craft. 

Twelve  Hunter  ground-attack  fighters;  one 
interceptor  squadron  with  Mirage  IllCt 
(negotiations  have  taken  place  for  their  re- 
sale to  France,  and  they  are  not  thought  to 
be  operational)  with  R-630  air-to-air  mis- 
siles; five  transpkorts;  one  helicopter  squad- 
ron with  four  AloueUe  lis  and  six  Alouette 
Ills.  Some  radar  of  a  Crotale  SAM  system 
have  been  deUvered. 

Paramilitary  forces:  2,500  Gehdarmerte.  A 
National  Guard  of  6,000  is  being  formed. 

LIBYA 

Population:   2,000,000. 

Military  service:  Kighteen  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  22,000. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $4,000,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72:  30.000,000  Libyan 
pounds  or  $84,000,000  (one  Libyan  pound  = 
$2.80). 

Anny:  20.000. 

Pour  armored  battaUons;  five  infantry  bat- 
talions;  three  artUlery  battalions;   two  AA 


artlUery  battalions;  six  Centurion  V,  100 
T-64/55,  and  fifteen  T-34/85  medium  tanks; 
Sala&in  armored  cars;  ShorltmA  and  Ferret 
scout  cars;  Saractn  armored  personnel  car- 
riers; 122-mm  guns.  106-mm  and  166-mm 
howitzers;  L40/70  Bofors  AA  guns  (an  order 
for  188  Chieftain  tanks  from  Britain  is  in 
abeyance) . 

Navy:    1,000. 

One  corvette;  three  fast  patrol  boats  with 
S&-12(M)  surface-to-surface  missiles;  one 
fleet  minesweeper;  two  Inshore  minesweep- 
ers; one  logistic  support  ship;  twelve  smaU 
patrol  craft;  one  fast  frigate  is  due  for  deUv- 
ery  during  1971. 

Air  Force:  1.000;  seven  combat  aircraft. 

One  Interceptor  squadron  with  seven  P-5s; 
eighteen  Mirage  III  and  three  T-33  trainers; 
eight  C-130E  and  nine  0-47  medium  trans- 
ports; two  AB-206,  three  OH-13,  four  Alouette 
III,  and  six  Super  Frelon  helicopters  (thirty 
more  of  the  total  order  of  110  Mirages  and 
eight  F^6s  are  due  to  be  delivered  during 
1972). 

MOBocx;o 

Population:   16.000,000. 

MUitary  service:  eighteen  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  67,500. 

Estimated   ONP   1970:    $3,340,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  491,000,000  dlrham 
or  $97,000,000  (6.06  dlrham  =  $1) . 

Army:  62,000. 

One  armored  brigade;  three  motorized  in- 
fantry brigades:  one  light  security  brigade; 
one  parachute  brigade;  twelve  independent 
infantry  battalions;  two  camel  corps  batta- 
lions; three  desert  cavalry  battalions:  four 
artUIery  groups;  120  T-54  medium  tanks;  120 
AMX-13  light  tanks;  some  ESR-76,  and  fifty 
AML-24S  and  M-8  armored  cars;  forty  M-3 
half-track  and  ninety-five  Czech  armored 
personnel  carriers;  twenty-five  SU-100  and 
AMX-105,  and  fifty  M-56  90-mm  self-pro- 
pelled guns;  75-mm  and  105-mm  howitzers; 
six  Alouette  Il/lII  helicopters. 

Navy:   1,500. 

One  frigate:  two  coastal  escorts;  one  pa- 
trol boat  (less  than  100  tons) ;  two  landing 
ships. 

Air  Force:  4,000;  thirty-eight  combat  air- 
craft. 

Ten  P-5A  and  four  F-5B  Intercepters; 
twenty-four  Magiater  armed  trainers;  forty- 
five  T-6  and  twenty-five  T-28  trainers;  ten 
C-47  and  eleven  C-119  transports;  OH-13, 
twenty-four  AB-204,  twelve  AB-205,  and  six 
HH-43  helicopters  (twelve  MIO-17  fighter- 
bombers  are  in  storage). 

ParamUitary  forces:  23,000.  2.250  Gendar- 
merie, including  two  mobile  security  batta- 
lions;  750  Royal  Guards;   20,0(X)  AuxUiarles. 

BAXTDI   ARABIA 

Population:  7,400.000. 

Voluntary  mUltary  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  41, OCX). 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $4,100,000,000 

Defense  budget  1970-71 :  1,723,000,000  riyals 
or  $383,000,000  (4.6  riyals  =^  $1) . 

Army:  36.000. 

Four  infantry  brigades;  ten  SAM  batteries 
with  Havilcs:  twenty-five  M-47  medium 
tanks;  60  M-41  light  tanks;  200  AML-SOs  and 
AML-eOs;  some  Staghouni  and  Greyhound 
armored  cars;  Ferret  scout  cars. 

Deployment:  1,000  in  Jordan;  2,000  in  UAR. 

Navy:  1.000. 

Three  torpedo  boats;  one  patrol  vessel;  two 
fast  patrcA  boats;  eight  SRN-6  hovercraft; 
twenty  smaUer  patrtd  boats  are  being  de- 
Uvered. 

Air  Force:  5,000;  seventy-five  combat  air- 
craft. 

One  fighter-bomber  squadron  with  fifteen 
F-86s;  two  ground-attack  squadrons  with 
twenty  BAC-1678;  two  Interceptor  squadrons 
with  twenty  Lightnings;  ten  C-130E  trans- 
port aircraft;  four  Alouette  III.  one  AB-a04, 
three  AB-205,  and  fourteen  AB-206  helicop- 
ters;   about    thirty-five    Hunter,    Lightning, 


and  T-33A  trainers;  two  SAM  regiments  with 
thirty-six  Thunderhirds. 

ParamUitary  forces:  30,000.  National  Ouard 
(formerly  known  as  the  "White  Army"); 
lightly  armed  tribal  levies  with  Vigilant  anti- 
tank guided  weapons. 

SUDAN 

Population:   16,060,000. 

Voluntary  mUltary  service  (prcqxisals  for 
compulsory  service  have  been  made). 

Total  armed  forces:  37,100. 

Estimated  GNP  U»70:  $1,830,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1970-71:  46,400.000  Su- 
danese pounds  or  $133,200,000  (one  Sudanese 
pound  =  $2.87). 

Army:  35,000. 

One  armored  brigade;  six  infantry  bri- 
gades; one  independent  infantry  battalion; 
one  parachute  regiment:  three  artlUery  regi- 
ments; one  engineer  regiment;  twenty  T-34/ 
85,  fifty  T-64,  and  fifty  T-56  medium  tanks; 
fifty  Saladin  and  forty-five  Commando 
armored  cars;  sixty  Ferret  scout  cars;  BTR- 
40,  BIR-152,  and  Saracen  armored  person- 
nel carriers;  fifty-five  twenty-five-pounders, 
forty  105-inm,  and  some  122-mm  guns  and 
howitzers;  twenty  120-mm  mortars;  eighty 
Bofors  40-mm  and  some  Soviet  85-mm  AA 
guns. 

Deployment:  2,000  in  Egypt. 

Navy :  600. 

Six  coastal  patrol  boats;  two  landing  craft. 

Air  Force:  1,500:  32  combat  aircraft. 

Sixteen  Mig-21  interceptors;  five  BAC-145 
Mk  5.  eight  Jet  Provost  Mk  52.  and  three 
Provost  Mk  61  light  attack  aircraft;  tliree 
Pembroke,  three  F-27  Troopship,  six  AN-12, 
and  five  AN-24  transports;  ten  MI-8  helicop- 
ters. 

ParamUitary  forces:  3,000.  1,000  Gendar- 
merie; 2,000  Frontier  Police. 


Population:  6,200,000. 

MUltary  service:  thirty  months  (Jewish 
population  exempted ) . 

Total  armed  forces:  111,750. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $1,460,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1970:  670.- 
000,000  Syrian  pounds  or  $176,000,000  (3.8 
Syrian  pounds  =  $  1 ) . 

Army:  100,000. 

One  armored  division;  two  mechanized 
divisions;  two  infantry  divisions;  one  para- 
chute battalion;  five  commando  battalions; 
seven  artUlery  regiments;  eight  SAM  bat- 
teries with  SA-28;  about  thirty  JS-3  heavy 
tanks;  150  T-34,  and  600  T-54/55  medium 
tanks;  some  PT-7e  light  tanks;  100  SU-100 
self-propeUed  guns;  500  Bra-152  armored 
personnel  carriers;  800  Soviet-made  guns  in- 
cluding 122-mm,  130-mm,  and  152-mm. 

Navy:  1,750. 

Two  minesweepers;  two  coastal  patrol  ves- 
sels; six  Komar-tVBJSB  patrol  boats,  with  Styx 
surface-to-surface  mlssUes;  twelve  motor 
torpedo  boats  (less  than  100  tons) . 

Air  Force:  10,000  men;  210  combat  aircraft. 

Eighty  MIO-15  and  MIO-17  fighter-bomb- 
ers; thirty  SU-7  fighter-bombers;  100  MIG- 
21  interceptors;  eight  IL-14  and  six  C-47 
transports;  four  MI-l,  eight  MI-4,  and  some 
MI-8  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces:  6,500.  5.000  Gendar- 
merie; 1,500  Internal  Security  Camel  Corps. 

TUNISIA 

Population:  5,060,000. 

MUltary  service:  one  year  (selective). 

Total  armed  forces:  21,550. 

Estimated  ONP  1070:  $1,240,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1971 :  10,- 
509.000  dinars  or  $20,020,000  (one  dinars 
$1,905). 

Army:  30,0(X). 

One  armored  battalion;  six  infantry  batta- 
lions; one  commando  battaUon;  one  artillery 
group;  one  Sahra  patrol  group;  about  fifteen 
AMX-13  and  M-41  light  tanks;  twenty  Sala- 
din and  some  M-8  armored  r^rs;  105-min  self- 
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prop«U«<l  utd  ISS-mm  g^una;  40-nun  Bctfors 
AA  guns. 

Natj:  800. 

On*  corrette;  oa«  ooaaUl  Moort;  two  patrol 
boats  with  S8-ia  (M)  aurfkoe-to-cuiteo*  mis- 
siles: ten  patrol  boats  (leas  tlian  100  tooa); 
four  fast  patrol  boats  and  six  coastal  patrol 
boats  due  to  be  deIlTn«d  In  1971. 

Air  Porce :  750;  twelve  ootnbat  aircraft. 

Twelve  r-96  flgtateis;  el^t  MB-3M,  twelve 
T-6.  and  fourteen  SAAB  91-D  tralnen;  three 
Flamant  light  transports;  eight  Alouette  II 
helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces:  10.000.  5,000  Oendar- 
mcTle  organized  In  six  battalions;  5,000  Na- 
tional Guard. 

UNrrXD  AKAB  RXFDBUC    (UAJft) 

PopulaUon:  34,160.000. 

Military  aenrloe:  three  years. 

Total  armed  forces:  818,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  86.430.000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-73:  650.000,000  Egyp- 
tian pounds  or  81.495,000,000  (one  Sgyptlan 
pound  =  83.80). 

Army:  275,000. 

Three  armored  divisions;  four  mechanized 
Infantry  dlTlslons;  five  Infantry  dlTlslons; 
two  parachute  brigades;  sixteen  artUlary 
brigades;  twenty  commando  battalions;  fifty 
JS-3  and  T-10  heavy  tanks;  1,300  T-54/55 
and  250  T-34/85  medium  tanks;  160  PT-7e 
light  tanks;  850  BTB-'tO.  BTa-60P.  BTR- 
60P.  OT-84.  and  850  BTR-I63  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  about  ISO  ffD-100  and  JSU- 
152  self -propelled  gixna;  aboot  1,500  12a-mm. 
130- mm,  and  16a-mm  gttns  and  howltaers, 
and  forty  20S-mm  bowltaeis;  S7-mm,  85-mm. 
and  100-mm  antitank  guns;  8nj4>p«r  anti- 
tank guided  weapons;  twenty-four  TROQ-i 
and  twenty-five  Samlet  short-range  surface- 
to-surface  missiles;  Z8U-23-4  and  ZSU-67 
self-propelled  AA  guns. 

Navy:  14,000  Including  coast  guards. 

Twelve  submarines  (Including  six  ex-So- 
vlet  W-cIass  and  six  ex-Soviet  R-class);  five 
destroyers  (including  four  ex -Soviet  Skory- 
class) ;  two  corvettes;  ten  lubmarlne  chas- 
ers; four  fleet  minesweepers;  two  Inshore 
minesweepers:  twelve  Osa-dass  and  eight 
Komar-class  patrol  boats  with  Styx  surface- 
to-surface  missile^;  thirty  motor  torpedo 
boats  (less  than  100  tons) ;  twenty  landing 
craft. 

Air  Force:  35,000;  533  combat  arleraft. 

Eighteen  Tt7-I8  medium  bombers;  twenty- 
five  light  bombers;  200  Uia-21  interceptors; 
110  SU-7  fighter-bombers;  200  MIO-17 
fighter-bombers;  150  MIO.  TAK,  and  1^29 
trainers  (some  can  be  armed);  about  forty 
ILr-14  and  twenty  AN-12  medium  transports; 
140  MI-l,  MI-1.  MI-6.  and  MI-8  helicopters. 
Air  defense  is  provided  by  37-mm,  S7-mm, 
85-nun,  and  100-mm  guns;  up  to  seventy 
sites  with  six  launchers  each  of  SA-2  SAMs; 
a  radar  network  and  six  squadrons  of  MIQ- 
21  Interceptors.  Coordinated  with  this  de- 
fense are  up  to  160  MIO-21J  and  possibly 
IifIO-23  aircraft — all  Soviet  operated.  There 
are  also  up  to  sixty-five  Soviet-controlled 
sites  with  foTir  launchers  each  of  SA-3s  (and 
possibly  SA-4S). 

Deployment :  elements  In  Sudan. 

MlssUe  CkHnmand:  4,000. 

This  Is  separate  from  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  and  its  numbers  include  civilian 
technicians.  Fresh  development  work  may 
have  started  on  the  1,000-pound  warhead, 
235-mlle-range  41  Zajtr,  the  37S-mlIe-range 
Al  KahiT,  and  the  440-mUe-range  Al  Raid, 
stated  to  be  able  to  carry  a  one-ton  scientific 
probe,  but  these  rancM  are  probably  ovar- 
optlmlstlc.  The  first  two  missiles  were  de- 
signed to  be  mobile;  none  is  thought  to  have 
achieved  any  operational  capability. 

Paramilitary  forees:  Katlonal  Ouard  of 
about  130,000. 


CHAiTn  VI — Turn  Natiohb  or  Sca-SAHiULur 
Afuca 

mn.TiLATaaAi,   """—--n 

The  Organisation  of  African  Unity  (OAU) , 
constituted  in  May  1903,  tncludee  all  tnter- 
natlonally  recognised  Independent  African 
states  except  South  Africa.  Its  Dtfense  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  defense  and  se- 
curity cooperaticm,  and  the  defense  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity,  and  Inde- 
pendence of  Its  members. 

"niere  Is  a  regional  defense  pact  among 
France,  Otxigo  (Brazaavllle) ,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  and  Chad,  and  there  is  a 
five-party  defense  agreement  among  France, 
Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  and  Upper 
Volta,  which  has  set  up  the  "Conseil  de  de- 
fense de  I'Afrique  ^uatorlale." 

UlJiTKaAL     A0KXUCKKT8 

A  numbor  of  external  powers  have  mili- 
tary arrangements  with  countries  in  the  re- 
gion. The  United  States  has  varying  types  of 
security  assistance  agreements  and  provides 
significant  military  aid  on  either  a  grant  or 
credit  basis  to  BthK^la,  Liberia,  and  Congo 
(Kinshasa).  For  grant  military  assistance 
purpoees,  Ethiopia,  where  the  United  States 
has  a  large  oo<nmunlcatlons  center,  is  con- 
sidered a  base  rights  country. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  not  known 
to  have  defense  agreements  with  countries 
in  the  reglMi,  but  Soviet  military  assistance 
has  been  given  to  Ouinea,  Rail,  and  Mauri- 
tania. 

Britain  maintains  defense  agreements  with 
Kenya  and  Mauritius,  and  an  agreement  with 
South  Africa,  made  in  June  1965  and  re- 
vised in  January  1987,  covering  the  use  of  the 
Slmonstown  naval  base.  France  has  defense 
agreements  with  Cameroun,  Oabon,  MUagasy 
RepubUc,  Mauritania,  Senegal,  and  Togo; 
technical  military  awlirtance  agreements 
with  Cameroun,  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic, Chad.  Congo  ( Bratsa villa),  Dahomey, 
Oabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  HepobUc, 
Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal,  Togo,  and  Uiq>er 
Volta;  and  mutual  facilities  agreements  with 
Dahomey,  Oabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Mauritania, 
and  Niger. 

Portugal  directly  assures  the  defense  of 
Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Portuguese 
Ouinea,  and  ^wln  of  Spanish  Sahara,  Ceuta, 
and  Melllla.  All  of  these  are  administratively 
regarded  as  overseas  provinces,  except  Ceuta 
and  Melllla,  which  are  treated  as  integral 
parts  of  8i>ain. 

With  a  few  important  exceptions,  only 
countries  with  armed  forces  over  5,000  strong 
are  included.  Though  in  some  African  states 
they  have  a  considerable  Internal  security 
role,  civil  police  forces  hare  no<t  been  in- 
cluded. Details  of  civil  police  forces  of  Afri- 
can States  imd  of  the  armed  forces  of  coun- 
tries not  included  hare  may  be  found  in 
The  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies'  Adelphl  Paper  No.  87— T/ie  Armed 
Forces  of  Afrietn  SUUet,  1970.  The  amount 
of  militajry  equipment  shown  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  that  which  can  be  used.  In  some 
of  the  develc^lng  nations,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities and  skills  may  pose  problems,  and 
spare  parts  may  not  be  readily  available. 

COMOO      (mSBASA)       (BKMOCaATIC     EXPOBLIC     OW 
THM    OOIfSO) 

Population:  21,300.000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  anned  forces:  48,000. 

■■stlTnatart  ONP  1970:  81,900,000,000. 

Bstlmated  dafenaa  expenditure  1970:  43,- 
000.000  zalres  or  884.000,000  (one  zalr=83). 

Army:  46,000. 

Fourteen  infantry  battalions;  seven  para- 
chute battallona;  one  heavy  weapons  bat- 
talloa;  four  other  battalions.  The  above,  to- 
geibar  with  support  units,  form  seven  tarl- 
gada  groups  and  one  parachute  dtvlAn. 
Atwut  eighty  AML  armored  cars:   M-~3  and 


Ferret  scout  cars  (lees  than  half  operation- 
al). 

Navy:  160. 

Seven  river  gunboats:  one  patr<ri  boat. 

Air  Faroe;  860;  thirty-two  combat  aircraft. 

Seventeen  MB-33eOB.  eight  T-60  and 
five  T-28D  armed  Ualners;  ten  C-47,'  four 
C-64,  and  three  C-180  trao^MrU;  eight  8F- 
2aOM  trainers;  one  AlouetU  II,  four  Alouette 
III,  and  seven  SA-SSO  Paaia  hellooptera. 

Paramilitary  forces:  Six  National  Ouard 
and  seven   Oendarmerie  battalions. 

BTHioru 

Population:  25,800,000 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  42,750. 

Estimated  GNP  1070:   8U8  1.750.000,000 

Defense  budget  1970-71:  8B  89,100,000  or 
(US  36.840.000   (8E  2bO=$VS  1). 

Army:  39,000.  Four  Infantry  divisions: 
8.000  men  in  each  (including  imperial 
Ouard) ;  one  tank  battalion;  one  airborne  In- 
fantry battalion;  one  armored  ear  squadron; 
four  artillery  battalions;  five  ahr  defense  bat- 
teries; two  engineer  battalions;  fifty-five  M- 
14  medium  tanks;  fifteen  M-a4  light  tanks; 
about  fifty  armored  pemnati  oarrters. 

Navy:  1,500.  One  training  ship  (ex -sea- 
plane tender);  five  patrol  boats;  two  motor 
torpedo  boats;  four  gunboats  (less  than  100 
tons);  four  landing  craft  (leas  than  100 
tons) . 

Air  Force:  2.250;  forty-eight  combat  air- 
craft. One  bomber  squadron  with  four  Can- 
berra B-Ss;  one  fighter-bomber  squadron  with 
eleven  P-86Fs;  one  ground-attack  squad- 
ron with  thirteen  T-28b;  oen  ground-attack 
squadron  with  eight  8AAB-17s;  one  fighter 
squadron  with  ten  F-6Aa;  one  reconnaissance 
squadron  with  two  T-33s;  one  transport 
squadron  with  four  C-478,  two  C-64a.  four 
C-ll9as,  three  i>oi>e5,  and  one  II.-14;  three 
training  squadrons  with  twenty  Sa/lr*,  fif- 
teen T-28AS,  and  eleven  T-33s;  four  Alouette 
II  and  two  MI-8  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces:  13,760.  6,000  Territo- 
rial Army — active  strength;  ejOO  mobile 
emergency  police  force;  1,500  frontier  guards. 

GHANA 

Population:  9,060,000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces :  18.600. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  82,670,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1970-71:  46,300,000  cedi 
or  844,400.000  (1.02  oedi=81). 

Army:  16,500.  Two  brigades  eomprMng 
seven  Infantry  battalions  and  support  units; 
two  reeonnalasance  aquadroDs;  Stlmitn  ar- 
mored oars;  Ferret  aootrt  oars;  heavy  mortars. 

Navy.  1,000.  Two  corvettea,  one  coastal 
minesweeper;  two  inshore  mlneaweepera;  two 
seaward  defense  vessels;  three  F-cIasa  patrol 
boats  (less  than  100  tons).  (Three  is  a  sub- 
stantial shortage '  of  spares  for  all  naval 
craft.) 

Air  Force:  1,100;  no  combat  aircraft 

One  transport  squadron  with  seven  Otters; 
one  transport  squadron  with  eight  Caribous 
and  three  Herons;  one  commun icattons  and 
liaison  squadron  with  eleven  Beavers;  three 
Whirlwind,  two  Weaaex,  and  three  Hughes 
368  hellcopten;  alx  MB-336  and  nme  Chip- 
munk trainers. 

Paramilitary  forces:  A  workers  brigade. 

GT7INCA 

PopulaUon:  4,076,000. 

Military  service :  two  years. 

Total  armed  forces:  6350. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  8700.000,000. 

Defense  budget  lM»-eT:  3336.000.000 
Ouinea  franca  or  88,470.000  (378  Ouinea 
francs  =  81)  - 

Army:  iXtOO.  Five  Infantry  battaUons;  one 
armorad  battaUon;  thraa  ancliiaar  oowanlM; 
T-34  tanks:  BTR-182  annoMd  paraonMl  car- 
riers; 106-mm  and  85-mm  guns. 

Deployment:  about  200  In 
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Navy:  (Coast  Ouard)  160. 

Six  ex-Soviet  patnd  boaU  (leas  than  100 
tons). 

Air  Force:  200;  five  ecwabat  aircraft.  Five 
MIG-17  fighters;  two  IL-18  and  four  IIr-14 
transports;  TAK-18  and  MIO-16  trainers. 

Paramilitary  forces:  7,500.  900  Oendar- 
merie; 1.600  Republican  Ouard;  6,000 
miUtia. 

rVOKY    COAST 

Population:  4.376,000. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Total  armed  forces:  4,400. 

Estimated  ONP  1910:  81,440,000.000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1970: 
6.350,000.000  CPA  francs  or  823300,000  (378 
CFA  francs  =  $1). 

Army:  4,000.  Three  Infantry  battalions;  one 
armored  squadron:  one  parachute  company; 
two  artillery  batteries;  one  engineer  com- 
pany: about  five  AMX-13  Ught  tanks;  some 
armored  cars,  icont  cars,  lOS-oun  guns, 
mortars.  40-mm  AA  guns. 

Navy:  100.  Three  patrol  vessels  (one  less 
than  100  tons) ;  two  landing  craft  (leas  than 
100  tons). 

Air  Force:  300,  no  combat  aircraft. 

Three  C-47  medium,  and  one  Myttire  29, 
one  ComTTuaider  500,  and  five  MH-1631 
BrouaaaTd  li^t  transports;  five  Alouette 
helicopters  and  six  light  aircraft. 

Paramilitary  forces:   2,000  Oendarmerie. 

KENT  A 

Population:  11,526,000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  7,170. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $1,580,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1070:  176,- 
000,000  shlUings  or  834.fiOO.000  (7.143  shU- 
Ung8  =  8n. 

Army:  6300.  Four  infantry  battalions;  one 
support  battalion  with  a  parachute  company: 
Salaiin  armored  cars;  Ferret  scout  cars;  81- 
mm  and  120-min  mortars;  130-mm  recollleaa 
rifles. 

Navy :  250.  One  seaward  defense  boat;  three 
patrol    boats. 

Air  Force:  620:  six  combat  aircraft.  Six 
BAC-167  ground-support  aircraft;  one  trans- 
port squadron,  with  four  CartbouM;  on*  Il^t 
transport  squadron  with  seven  Beavera;  one 
training  squadron  with  five  Chipmvnlca  and 
three  Beavera:  three  Alouette  II  and  two 
H-269  helicopters:  five  Bulldog  armed  train- 
ers are  due  to  be  delivered  by  mld-1972. 

Paramilitary  forces:  1300  in  general  service 
units  (Including  Presidential  escort). 

MALACAST    Rl:PTJBLtC 

Population:  7300,000. 

Military  service:  eighteen  months. 

Total  armed  forces:  4.100. 

KsUmated  ONP  1970:  tW.O0ft.9Oft 

Defense  budget  1868:  3.460,000,000  MO 
francs  or  »13.450jOOO  (278  MO  franca=81). 

Army:  3,700.  Two  infantry  ragimenta;  one 
parachute  company;  one  armored  aquadron; 
one  artillery  battery;  one  engineer  regiment. 

Navy:  200.  One  patrol  vessel;  one  training 
ship;  one  tender:  one  marine  company. 

Air  Force:  200;  no  combat  aircraft.  Five 
C-47  medium  and  three  MH-1621  light  trans- 
ports; two  MD-315  Flamant  light  aircraft. 

ParamUitary  forees:  4.100  Oendarmerie. 

KIBZaUA 

Population:  62.000,000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  a52j000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  88.100,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72:  87.000.000  Nige- 
rian pounds  or  $243,600^0  (one  Nigerian 
pound  equal  to  83.80) . 

Aroiy:  240,000.  Three  Infantry  divisions; 
three  reconnaissance  rcglmenta;  three  artu- 
lery  regiments;  Saladln  and  twenty  AML-60/ 
90  armored  cars;  Ferret  scout  cara;  Saracen 
«™"w«l  personnel  camera;  twenty-five- 
pounder.  76-nun,  105-mm,  and  '7a-mm  guna. 
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Navy:  6.80A.  One  frigate  (ralittlnc);  thraa 
ex-Soviak  task  patrol  boata  (leaa  tlaan  100 
ton) ;  alx  aaatwasd  dafenae  boata;  one  i»»Mttwj 
craft;  two  eorvettaa  are  ttua  to  b«  ddlwad  by 
mld-lVa. 

Air  Force:  TOOO;  thirty-two  combat  atr- 
craft.  Six  llr-as  medtam  iMmbeia;  eight  MIO- 
17  flghter-botaben;  eight  L-38  Dtifha  and  tea 
P-149D  armed  trainers.  Other  aircraft  in- 
clude alx  C-47  tranaporta;  twenty  DO-27/S8 
oommnnlcation/lialaon  aircraft;  eight  Whirl- 
wind and  Alouette  n  helicopters. 

RHODESIA 

Population:  5,436,000  (360.000  white  popu- 
laUon). 

Military  service:  twelve  months  (white 
poptilatlon ) . 

Total  armed  forces :  4,600. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $1,440,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1970-71: 
$R  17,879.000  or  $US  25,031,000  (8R  1  equal  to 
$U8  1.40). 

Army:  9,400.  Two  Infantry  battalions  (one 
has  Ferret  scout  cars) ;  one  Sp>eclal  Air  Serv- 
ice squadron;   one  artillery  battery. 

There  is  an  establishment  for  three  bri- 
gades, two  based  on  re^Iar  Infantry  bat- 
talione,  which  would  be  brought  up  to 
strength  by  calling  out  the  Territorial  bat- 
talions referred  to  bdow. 

Air  Foroe:  1300;  fifty-five  combat  aircraft. 

One  light  bomber  squadron  with  eleven 
Canberraa;  one  fighter/ground-attack  squad- 
ron with  twtive  Hunters;  one  fighter /ground- 
attack  squadron  with  twelve  Vampires;  one 
recce  aquadron  with  thirteen  T-62  Provosts; 
one  armed  trainer  sqtiadron  with  seven  AL- 
60b:  one  transport  squadron  Including  C- 
47s;  one  helicopter  squadron  with  eight  Alou- 
ette Ills. 

Reserves:  8,000.  The  white  population  com- 
pleting military  service  is  assigned  for  three 
years  part-time  training  to  Territorial  units, 
which  include  active  Territorial  battalions 
based  on  the  dtles  and  reserve  TerHtorlal 
battallona  based  on  country  districts.  The 
estabildunent  of  the  Array  Reserves  is  eight 
Infantry  battalions  and  one  field  artillery 
battery.  The  majority  of  ground  personnel 
servicing  regular  Air  Force  units  are  Air  Force 
reservists  or  ix>nw)ilte  civilians  employed  by 
the  Air  Force. 

Paramilitary  forces:  6,400  active;  38,500  re- 
aervlsta.  The  Britlah  South  African  Police 
(BSAP)  have  some  military  equipment  such 
as  small  arms  and  would  be  resiwnsible  for 
much  of  the  internal  security  of  Rhodesia  In 
the  event  of  civil  dlsturb«uices  or  a  military 
threat  from  outside.  The  white  population 
forma  only  about  a  third  of  the  active 
strength,  but  nearty  three-quarters  at  the 
Police  reserves. 

SXHVGAI. 

Populati(»i:  3,960,CH)0. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Tbtal  armed  forces :  5300. 

Estimated  GNP  1970:  $72300.000. 

Defense  budget  1969-70:  4,461.000300  CFA 
francs  or  818360,000  (278  CFA  francs=81). 

Army:  5,500.  Three  Infantry  battalions; 
two  parachute  companies;  two  commando 
companies:  one  reconnaissance  squadron; 
one  engineer  battaUon;  support  unite  indiide 
tran^MTt  and  aignal  company;  Orayhound 
and  AMI#-at5  annored  cars. 

Ifavy:  300.  One  coastal  escort;  two  subma- 
rine chaaMi,  one  patrol  boat  (leas  than  100 
tons). 

Air  Force:  300;  no  combat  aircraft.  Four 
C-47  medium  and  four  MH-1S31  li^t  trans- 
ports; two  Bell-470  ^eUcopta^s■ 

Paramilitary  forces:  1,000  Oendarmerie. 

WOMAI.T  DEMOCaaXIC  BXPCWJC 

Population:  3300300. 
Voluntary  Millitary  service. 
Total  armed  forces:  16.000. 
Sstimatcd  ONP  1910:  8100300.000. 
Defense    budget    1980:    0*330300    SomaU 


ahininga   or   89306300    (7.143    SonaU   abll- 
llngr=81). 
Army:   13,000.  mar  tank  battaUona;   nine 

mechanlaed  Infantry  battalions:  one  com- 
mando battalion:  about  150  T-34  medium 
tanks  (only  about  one  quarter  are  servloe- 
able) :  five  Ferret  scout  ears;  over  300  BTR-40. 
-50,  and  -162  armored  personnel  carriers; 
100-mm  guns. 

Navy:  250.  SU  patrol  boats  (less  than  100 
tons) . 

Air  Force:  1,750;  twenty  combat  aircraft. 
Twenty  MIG-15/MIO-17  fighters;  two  MIG- 
15/17  xnr  and  three  P-18  trainers;  trans- 
ports Include  one  C-45  and  three  C-47s;  three 
AN-2S  and  one  AN-24. 

Paramilitary  forces:  500  border  guards. 

BOtrrH    AVBICA 

Population:  20,500,000  (3,900.000  whit* 
population). 

Military  service:  nine  to  twelve  months  in 
Cltiaen  FOrce. 

Total  armed  forcee:  44350. 

BstUitated  ONP   1970:    $17,600,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72:  316.000,000  rands 
or  $442,400,000  (one  rand  =  81. 40). 

Army:  32,000  (10,000  regular;  22.000  Citiaen 
Force) .  lOO'Cenfurion  itforfc  Vs,  100  Sherman, 
and  forty  Comet  medium  tanks;  600  AML-60 
and  AML-90,  and  fifty  M-3  annored  cars;  300 
Ferret  scout  cars;  Saracen  annored  personnel 
carriers. 

Reserves:  23.000  trained  reserves  in  Citiaen 
Force. 

One  submarine  (two  more  due  for  deliv- 
ery in  mld-1973) ;  two  destroy eis  with  Waap 
ASW  helicopters  (reporta  suggest  that  both 
destroyers  and  one  frigate  are  temporarily 
in  reserve);  six  ASW  frigates;  one  escort 
minesweeper;  ten  coastal  mlneaweepeis;  five 
seaward  defense  boats;  one  fleet  replenish- 
ment tanker. 

Reserves:  4,750  trained  reserves  in  Citizen 
Force. 

Air  Force:  8,000  (5,000  regular;  3,000  Citi- 
zen Force) ;  163  combat  aircraft. 

One  bomber  squadron  with  sixteen  Caa- 
berra  B-12s;  one  light  bomber  sqtiadron  with 
fifteen  Buccaneer  Mark  SOs;  one  fighter- 
bomber  squadron  and  twenty  Mirage  IIIEZs 
(with  AS-30  and  A8-30) .  {Mirmge  alrtxaft  are 
to  be  built  In  Soutb  Africa  under  lieenae): 
one  Interceptor  stpiadron  with  sixteen  Mirage 
IIICZ  (with  B-630  air-to-atr  nUasttca).  Other 
arleraft  include  four  Jfirafe  lllRZa,  thirty 
F-86a,  five  romplre  FB-Sa,  and  a*  leaat  fifty 
MB-336  /mpolas;  one  maritime  reece  squad- 
ron with  seven  Shackletons ;  nine  TVaiuaU, 
thirty  C-47,  four  C-84,  aeven  C-130B/B,  and 
one  Viaeount  nkedlum  and  nine  P-106  Mgbt 
transporta;  106  AtouetU  ll/lll,  eight  Waap, 
and  sixteen  Super  Frelon  hellcoptera  (denv- 
erles  of  twenty  BA-830  Pmmaa  have  begun ) ;  a 
Cactus  air  deAnaa  mlaalle  ^stem  Is  being  in- 
stalled, but  the  Crot^e  BAMa  have  not  yet 
been  dellverad. 

Reeervea:  Tit*  Cttlaen  Air  Force  operates 
eight  squadrons  with  fifty  Impalas,  about  130 
Harvard  armed  tralnata,  and  C-47  ttanaports. 

ParamUitary  forcaa.  78,000.  76,000  Kctn- 
tnandos  organised  and  trained  on  the  saaie 
lines  as  tba  Cttlaan  Force.  3,000  police  with 
aatlterrorlat  training  wboae  equipment  in- 
dudea  elgbty  Sarmeem  armored  persoDne)  car- 
riers on  loan  ttaea  tba  anny. 

TAMzaina 

PopulaUon:  18,800,000. 

Voluntary  mlUtaiy  aarvlce. 

Total  annad  foaaea:  11.100. 

»i»ln»atad  OKP  1870:  01JI00.000300. 

DaCanaa  b«M]«ai  U«»-Oe:  18O;3O0jB0O  ahll- 
llaip  er  ^MJttOJHO  (7J4a  ■hllll»^=:»l). 

Army:    lOjBOO.  Four  tnlaob; 
fourteen    Oilnaaa   T-a   U|M    tanks; 
BT&-40  and  -isa  amaoiad  pano 
Sovlai  Said  artlUMy  and  Chlama  i 

Navy:  000.  Flva  fast  pateol  lioato.  eight 
patrol  boaU  (leaa  than  100  tcna) . 
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Air  Foroa:  SOO;  no  oonbat  alicnft.  One 
AN-3,  six  Beaver,  »nd  four  Caribou  trana- 
porta;  acren  P-148  tralnara. 

TTOAMSa 

PopulaUon:  10,038.000. 

Voluntary  mlUtary  aerylce. 

Total  armed  forces:  9,000. 

Bitlmated  ONP  1*70:  $1,080,000,000. 

Defense  budget  19«8-80:  120,540.000  slill- 
lings  or  $10375.000  (7.143  shUltQgB  =  $l). 

Army:  8.600.  Two  brigmdea  each  of  two  In- 
fantry battallona  with  supporting  serricee; 
two  border  gviard  battalions:  one  mechanised 
battalion;  ooe  parachute/commando  battal- 
ion; one  artillery  regiment;  five  M-4  medium 
tanks;  sixteen  Ferret  scout  cars;  twenty  BTB- 
40  and  BTB-15a.  and  twelve  OT-64B  armored 
personnel  carriers  (perhi^M  half  are  opera- 
tional) . 

Air  Force:  460;  nineteen  combat  aircraft. 
One  fighter  squadron  with  seven  MIO-16s 
and  MIO-17s;  twelve  Maglster  armed  train- 
ers; one  transport  squadrpn  with  six  C-47s 
and  one  Caribou;  two  AB-a06  and  two  Scout 
helicopters:  four  Piagglo  P-149  and  twelve 
L-20  Delfln  trainers,  and  seven  Piper  light 
aircraft. 


Population:  4.260,000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  6.600. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $1,680,000,000. 

Defense  budget  19«6:  12.600.000  kwachas  or 
$17,640,000  (one  kwacha=$1.40). 

Army:  4,600.  One  brigade  of  three  Infantry 
battalions  and  one  recce  squadron;  one  artil- 
lery battery;  one  engineer  squadron;  a  signals 
squadron  and  supporting  services;  Ferret 
scout  cars;  160-mm  guns. 

Air  Force:  1,000;  12  combat  aircraft.  Four 
Jastreb  Ugbt  attack  aircraft;  eight  SF-360MZ 
armed  trainers;  one  transport  sqxiadron  with 
two  C-47s  and  four  Caribous;  one  communi- 
cations/liaison squadron  with  six  Beavers  and 
two  Pembrokes;  four  AB-205  helicopters;  two 
Caleb  and  six  Chipmunk  trainers;  twelve 
MB-3a6  ground-attack  aircraft  are  on  order. 

Paramilitary  forces:  Two  police  mobile 
battalions. 

CHAPTxa  vn — China 

China's  dominant  strategic  concept  is  a 
People's  War,  in' which  most  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  allotted  a  military  role.  Ttx\z  entails 
a  peacetime  program  of  rudimentary  mili- 
tary training  for  clvlllana.  The  People's  Lib- 
eration Army  (PLA)  is  heavily  Involved  in 
the  political  and  mUltary  administration  of 
the  country. 

China's  large  manpower  pool  allows  great 
selectivity  in  manning  the  2,300,000-strong 
regular  forces.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  man- 
power lies  In  the  land  forces,  specifically  In 
the  Infantry  and  artillery.  Out  of  a  total 
of  140  divisions,  only  five  are  armored.  The 
Navy  and  Air  Force  account  for  little  more 
than  ten  percent  of  the  personnel,  compared 
with  about  thirty  percent  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  F1<A  Is  not  equipped  on  the  scale  of 
major  Industrial  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Its  mobility  is  limited. 
However.  China's  military  production  Is  Im- 
proving steadily  in  quantity  and  qiuOlty. 
She  now  produces  the  TU-16  medium  bomb- 
er, the  MIO-21.  the  T-60  medium  tank,  the 
(Chinese)  T-e2  li(^t  tank,  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  which  improve  the  mobility 
of  the  PLA;  also  a  new  Chinese  twin-en- 
gined fighter  U  being  developed.  In  the 
Navy,  the  buildup  of  fast  g^ilded-mlsalle  pa- 
trol  boats  la  contlnalng,  along  with  Its  own 
version  of  the  B-claas  medium-range,  dleeti- 
powered  suboiarliM.  At  least  one  nuclear- 
powered  submartiM  appears  to  be  under  con- 
struction: It  la  probably  an  attack  veasel. 

The  PLA  U  orsanlaed  in  eleven  Military 
RegloDa.  and  to  eome  extant  Its  equipment 
and  logUtlea  rapport  reflect  thla  regional 
character.  Its  daploymamt  la  tmevea.  with 
major  oonoentrattou  along  tbe  Uttoral.  tb« 


Canton -Wuhan  railway,  and  In  the  north- 
east During  100»-70,  there  were  some  shifts 
ot  tototi  from  the  south  of  China  to  the 
northern  half  of  the  country,  but  little  move- 
ment has  been  reported  since.  In  July  1971. 
there  were  thought  to  be  15,000-20.000  rail- 
way engineers,  construction  engineers,  and 
protecting    troops    in   North    Vietnam    and 


China  has  a  thirty-year  Treaty  of  Alliance 
and  Friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  signed 
in  1960,  with  mutual  defense  obligations,  the 
validity  of  which  must  be  in  doubt.  China  has 
a  mutual  defense  agreement  with  North  Ko- 
rea dating  from  1981,  and  it  is  probable  that 
she  has  well-defined  defense  commitments 
toward  North  Vietnam.  China  has  in  the  past 
year  continued  to  provide  military  assistance 
to  Pakistan  and  Tanzania,  and  to  Albania, 
with  whom  she  has  been  cooperating  on  de- 
fense matters. 

brUCLZAS    WXAPONS    PSOGEAM 

China  conducted  only  one  nuclear  test  in 
the  past  year,  the  eleventh  since  1964.  As 
with  at  least  three  of  the  previous  tests,  the 
1970  explosion  involved  a  fusion  (thermo- 
nuclear) device  with  a  yield  of  some  three 
megatons.  China  has  signlflcant  resources  of 
natural  uranium  and  Its  own  plant  for  ura- 
nium enrichment.  It  may  now  have  sufficient 
fissionable  material  for  a  total  of  about  120 
fission  and  fusion  weapons,  although  the 
availability  of  deuterium  and /or  tritium  may 
constrain  production  of  fusion  weapons. 

For  air  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  China 
had  untU  recently  only  a  few  old  TU-4  bomb- 
ers. At  least  thirty  TU-16e.  a  medium  bomber 
with  an  operational  range  of  about  1.500 
miles,  have  now  been  produced,  and  esti- 
mated production  capacity  is  some  five  a 
month. 

China,  which  has  been  testing  MRBMs 
since  the  mid-1960s,  has  apparently  de- 
ployed, mainly  in  northwestern  and  north- 
eastern China,  about  twenty  operational 
missUes  with  a  range  of  up  to  1,000  miles  (the 
230-kUogram  second  earth  sateUita  was 
launched,  in  March  1971.  by  a  booster  of 
IRBM  capabUlty).  During  1970-71,  a  new 
missile-testing  site  was  also  brought  Into  use 
in  Manchuria,  allowing  baUlstlc  flights  of  up 
to  2.000  miles  Into  the  SlnkUng  desert.  One 
test  from  this  site  in  late  1970  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  development  of  an  IRBM, 
or  components  for  an  ICBM.  Full-range  test- 
ing of  an  ICBM  would  require  the  use  of 
Impact  areas  and  tracking  facilities  In  the 
Indian  or  Pacific  Oceana. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  to  show  what 
"mix"  of  missile  forces  China  is  seeking  to 
develop.  The  design  of  any  Chinese  ICBM 
would  have  to  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
the  luban  areas  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
the  United  States  are  some  6,000  miles  from 
Chinese  territory. 

The  responsibility  for  operational  Chinese 
missile  forces  is  believed  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  "Second  ArtUlery  Command  " 
It  U  not  clear  whether  this  Command  U 
autonomous  (as  are  the  Soviet  Strategic 
Rocket  Forces)  or  is  subordinate  to  the  Army, 
cnaoui. 

Population:  760,000,000.  (No  official  popu- 
lation figures  have  been  published  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1958,  when  the  total  was  046.630,000. 
Tbe  flgiire  quoted  here  Is  based  en  the  latest 
estimate  published  by  the  United  Nations. 
Other  estimates  range  from  720,000,000  to 
850,000.000. 

Selective  military  service :  Army,  two  years; 
Air  Force,  three  years;  Navy,  four  yean. 

Total  regular  forces:  2,880,000  (Including 
railway  engineer  troops) . 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $80,000,000,000  to 
$90,000,000,000.  (Tbe  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
has  mentioned,  aa  the  gross  value  of  indus- 
trial, tran^Mrt,  and  agrlciUtural  production, 
a  figure  at  $120,000,000,000.  This  suggests 
that  tbe  ONP  Is  higher  than  a  recent  Japa- 
nese estimates  of  $75,000,000,000.) 


Estimated  defense  expenditure  1970-  $7 
600.000.000  to  $8,066,000,000.  (This  is  based 
on  an  Amwlc&n  estimate  that  China  is  spend- 
ing about  9^  percent  of  her  ONP  on  defense, 
since  the  Chinese  government  has  not  made 
public  any  budget  figures  since  I960  )  (a  46 
yuan=$l.» 

Army:  2,660,000  (Including  railway  engi- 
neer troops). 

Five  armored  divisions;  110  Infantry  divi- 
sions; three  cavalry  divisions;  two  airborne 
divisions;  about  twenty  artillery  divisions. 
These  su-e  supported  by  signals,  engineer,  rail- 
way engineer,  and  motor  transport  units. 

Heavy  equipment  consists  of  Soviet  items 
supplied  up  to  1960,  including  JS-2  tanks  and 
152-mm  and  203-mm  artillery.  Soviet  T-84 
and  T-64.  and  Chinese  T-59  (version  of  T-64) 
medium  tanks;  Chinese  T-62  light  tanks,  and 
armored  personnel  carriers;  self-propelled 
Includes  SU-7eB,  SU-lOOs,  and  JSU-122s. 

Heavy  field-engineering  equipment,  heavy 
self-propelled  artillery  and  motor  transport 
are  in  short  supply.  The  army  is,  however, 
adequately  equipped  with  Infantry  weapons! 
mortars,  rocket  launchers,  recoilless  rlfies! 
and  light  and  medium  artiUery,  aU  produced 
in  China. 

Deployment:  China  !s  now  divided  into 
eleven  Military  Region  (MR),  as  Inner 
Mongolia  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Pek- 
ing MR,  and  Tibet  in  the  Chengtu  MR.  Tbe 
military  commander  of  each  Region  com- 
mands the  regular  air  and  naval  forces  as- 
signed to  it,  and  the  civilian  militia.  The 
MRS  are  in  turn  divided  into  Military  Dis- 
tricts (MD) ,  with  usually  two  or  three  Dis- 
tricts to  a  Region. 

It  Is  believed  that  basically  one  Army  is 
assigned  to  each  MD.  giving  a  total  of  about 
thirty  Armies.  An  Army  generally  consists 
of  three  Infantry  divisions,  three  artillery 
regiments,  and,  in  some  cases,  three  armored 
regiments.  Of  tbe  five  armored  divisions  in 
the  PLA,  two  or  three  are  probably  kept  in 
the  Peking  and  Shenyang  Regions.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  divisions  (ex- 
cluding artillery)   is  believed  to  be: 

North  and  northeaat  China  (Shenyang  and 
Peking  MR)  :  thirty- three  divisions.  (There 
are,  in  addition,  two  or  three  divisions  of 
border  troops  in  each  of  these  MRs.) 

East  and  aoutheaat  China  (TMnan,  Nan- 
king, and  Foochow  MR);  twenty-five  divi- 
sions. 

South-central  China  (Canton  [includes 
Hainan  Island]  and  Wuhan  MR) :  thirty-one 
divisions. 

Midwest  China  (Lanchow  MR) :  eleven  di- 
visions. 

West  and  southwest  China  (Sinklang. 
Chengtu  (these  two  MRs  also  have  several 
divisions  of  border  troops  each],  and  Kun- 
ming MR) :  twenty  divisions. 

North  VietnatH  and  Lao*:  one  railway  en- 
gineer division  and  some  construction  engi- 
neer troops,  in  all  16,000-20.000  men. 

Navy:  160,000  (Including  Naval  Air  Force 
and  28,000  marines) . 

One  submarine.  O-class.  with  ballistic 
missile  tubes  (China  is  not  known  to  have 
any  missiles  for  this  boat ) ;  thirty- two  fleet 
submarines  (also  about  ten  older  training 
vessels);  three  coastal  submarines;  four  de- 
stroyers; four  destroyer  escorts;  eleven  pa- 
trol escorts;  twenty-four  submarine  chasers; 
fifteen  missile  patrcd  boats:  thirty  mine- 
sweepers; forty-five  auxiliary  minesweepers; 
220  MTB  and  hydrofoils  (lees  than  100 
tons):  320  motor  gunboats;  and  630  land- 
ing ships/landing  craft  (many  less  than  100 
tons). 

Deployment:  North  Sea  Fleet:  340  res- 
sels.  The  main  bases  are  at  IWngtao  and 
Lushun.  It  Is  deployed  along  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Talu  River  in  the  north 
to  Llenyunkang  In  the  south. 

East  Sea  Fleet:  700  vessels.  Bases  ate  at 
Shanghai  and  Chou  San.  It  Is  deployed  along 
the  coast  from  Llenyunkang  In  tbe  north  to 
Chaoan  Wan  In  the  aouth. 
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South  Sea  Fleet:  300  vessels.  Bases  are  at 
Huangpu  and  Chanchlang.  It  is  deployed 
from  Chaoan  Wan  In  the  north  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  frontier  in  the  sooth. 

Naval  Air  Force:  16,000:  about  460  shore- 
based  combat  aircraft,  including  op  to  100 
IL-28  torpedo-carrying  light  bombers  and 
substantial  numbers  of  >aa^l6  and  MIO-17 
fighters.  Though  under  Navy  oofnmand.  the 
nghters  are  fully  Integrated  into  tbe  air  de- 
fense system. 

Atr  Force:  180.000  (including  86.000  air- 
defense  personnel);  about  3,600  combat  air- 
craft. 

About  thirty  TU-16  and  a  few  TU-4 
medium  bombers;  150  IIi-38  light  bombers; 
about  1.700  MIO-lSs  and  MIO-I7S;  up  to 
800  NaO-19  and  a  growing  number  of  MIG- 
ai  fighters;  some  AN-2,  IIi-14,  and  IL-IS 
transports;  and  MI-4  helicopters  (these 
could  be  supplemented  by  about  350  air- 
craft of  the  Civil  Air  Bureau),  "niere  Is  an 
air-defense  system,  initially  developed  to  de- 
fend the  eastern  seaboard  of  China  and  now 
greatly  expanded,  based  on  early  warning/ 
control  radar,  interc^tor  aircraft,  tLOd  some 
SA-a  SAMs. 

Paramilitary  fc«t:es:  About  300,000  secu- 
rity and  border  tro(H>e,  including  nineteen 
Infantry-type  divisions  and  thirty  independ- 
ent regiments  stationed  In  the  frontier  areas; 
the  public  security  force  and  a  civilian  mili- 
tia with  an  effective  element  of  probably  not 
more  than  5,000,000;  production  and  con- 
struction corps  in  a  number  at  MRs,  incdud- 
mg  those  adjoining  the  northern  frontier. 

CHAPm  vm — Omza  Asiax  CooimtisB 

AND    AUSTSALASIA 
MCLTII.ATKaAl.   AGSKEIIENTB 

In  1954,  the  United  States,  Australia. 
Britain,  Prance,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
PhUlpplnes.  and  Thailand  signed  the  South- 
east Asia  CoDecUve  Defense  Treaty,  whi<A 
came  into  force  in  1966  and  brought  into 
being  SEATO.  They  committed  themselves  to 
consult  with  a  view  to  jcrint  defense  in  the 
event  of  direct  or  Indirect  aggression  against 
a  member  country  or  against  the  so-called 
"protocol  states"  of  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
South  Vietnam.  However,  since  1965  and 
1956  respectively,  Cambodia  and  Laos  have 
not  accepted  the  protection  of  SEATO. 

The  treaty  area  is  the  general  area  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
below  latitude  twenty-one  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north. 

SEATO  has  no  central  command  structure 
and  forces  remain  under  national   contrci. 

In  1969,  Britain  ceased  to  declare  ground 
forces  to  the  contingency  plans  for  the  Or- 
ganization, and  France  has  no  forces  declared. 
Pakistan  has  announced  her  progressive  dis- 
engagement from  the  Alliance.  AU  remain 
memliers. 

The  United  States.  Aostrall*,  New  Zealand, 
and  Thailand  have  troops  serving  In  South 
Vietnam.  This  intervention  wm  not  tbe  re- 
sult of  a  decision  by  tlie  SKATO  OouncU,  but 
these  countries  liave.  for  the  most  part. 
Justified  this  action  in  terms  of  their  SEATO 
obUgaUons. 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States  are  the  members  of  a  tripartite  treaty 
known  as  ANZU8,  which  waa  alcned  in  1961 
and  is  of  indefinite  duraUon.  Under  this 
treaty  each  agrees  to  "act  to  meet  the  oom- 
mon  danger"  In  tbe  event  of  armed  attack 
on  either  metropolitan  or  island  territory  of 
any  one  of  them,  or  oa  armed  forces,  public 
vessels,  or  aircraft  In  the  Pacific. 

AostralU,  Malaysia.  New  Zealand,  Slnga- 
port,  and  Britain  have  agreed  to  Five-Power 
defense  arrangemenU  relating  to  tlM  external 
defoiae  of  Malaxate  and  Singapore,  which 
became  eSectlTe  on  Norember  1, 1871.  Britain. 
Australia,  and  New  r^tiliinil  »»'»«"*««"  forcw 
In  Malaysia  and  CHncapora.  with  tbe  Und  and 
naval  components  based  in  Singapore  and 
Australia's  air  contribution  mainly  at  Butter- 


worth  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Until  Nov- 
ember 1.  1971,  the  British  commitment  was 
governed  by  tbe  Anglo-Malaysian  Defense 
Agreement  but  this  was  replaced  after  that 
date  by  new  Five-Power  political  arranger 
menta.  These  arrangements  envisage  that 
In  the  event  of  any  armed  attack  or  threat 
of  attack  externally  organized  or  supported 
against  Malay asla  or  Singapore,  the  five  gov- 
ernments would  consult  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  what  measures  should  be 
taken,  jointly  or  separately. 

Bn.ATEKAI.   ACBZBICXNTS 

The  United  States  has  bilateral  defense 
treaties  with  Japan  (either  party  may  termi- 
nate the  treaty  by  giving  one  year's  notice 
to  the  other),  the  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan),  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines.  It  has  a  number  of  military  ar- 
rangements with  other  countries  of  the 
region.  It  provides  significant  military  aid 
on  either  a  grant  or  credit  basis  to  the  Re- 
public of  China,  Cambodia,  India.  Indonesia, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  Laos,  Malaysia.  Pakis- 
tan, Singapore,  Thailand,  and  South  Viet- 
nam. It  sells  military  equipment  to  many 
countries,  notably  Australia,  tbe  Republic  of 
China,  and  Japan.  For  grant  military  assist- 
ance purposes.  Cambodia,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  the  Republic  of  China  are  con- 
sidered forward  defense  areas.  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam  receive 
grant  military  assistance  direct  from  the  US 
Department  of  Defense  budget,  the  only 
countries  in  the  wcrM  to  do  so.  There  are 
military  facilities  agreements  with  Australia, 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Uie  Philip- 
pines. Major  bases  maintained  in  tbe  region 
include  Okinawa  and  Ouam. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  treaties  of  friendship, 
eooperation,  and  mutual  assistanrfi  with 
Mongolia  and  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea.  The  validity  of  a  similar 
treaty  with  the  Peoplet  Republic  ot  China 
must  be  in  doubt.  Military  assistance  agree- 
ments with  Ceylon  and  the  People's  Demo- 
eiatic  RepnbUc  of  Vietnam  reportedly  exist. 
Important  Soviet  mUltary  aid  is  also  given 
to  Afghanistan  and  India  and.  on  a  smaU 
scale,  to  Pakistan.  On  August  9,  li>71.  the 
Soviet  Union  and  India  signed  a  twenty-year 
Treaty  ot  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Oooperatlcm 
in  which  each  undertook  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance ot  tbe  other  in  tbe  event  of  a  conflict 
with  a  third  country. 

China  has  nonaggresston  treaties  with 
Burma.  Afghanistan,  and  Cambodia,  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  cooperation,  and  mutual  as- 
sistance with  North  Korsa;  and  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  NOT^h  Vietnam,  which  is 
thought  to  contain  defense  arrangements. 

ATCHAHISTAN 

Population:  17.6004M0. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Total  armed  forces:  83,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $1,400,000,000. 

Bstlaoated  defense  expenditure  1970:  1,400,- 
000,000  aX^MBta  or  $31,100,000  (forty-five 
afghanls=$l). 

Army:  BOjQOa 

One  armored  division;  two  infantry  divi- 
sions: one  infantry  tvigade  (Royal  Body- 
guard) :  ten  independent  motariaed  batta- 
lions; ten  Independent  infantry  battalions; 
T-34  and  T-54  medium  tanks  and  8n^>per 
antitank  guided  weapons. 

Air  Force :  3.000:  IM  combat  aircraft. 

Three  light  bomber  squadrons  with  IIr-38s; 
two  Intsrocptcr  squadrons  with  thirty  Mio- 
sis; one  interoeptor  sqnadron  wtth  twelve 
MIO-19*;  four  fighter-bomber  squadrons 
Witt  MIO-15/17S:  «ne  IL-18.  twenty-live 
IL-14,  ten  AN-1.  two  Twin  Otter,  and  five 
Anson  tran^Mrta;  MI-1  and  MI-4  helieoptsra. 

ParamlUtary  foroas:    18,000  OenOLnnerte. 

AtJBTaAUA 

Population:  12,776.000. 

Two  years'  selective  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  88,280. 


'  Estimated  GNF  1970 :  $US  34,400,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1970-71 :  $A  1.149,000.000  or 
$US  1,261.120.000  ($A  1   =   $US  I.I2). 

Army:  47,760. 

One  tank  regiment;  one  cavalry  regiment; 
nine  Infantry  battalions;  two  battalions  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  Reglxnent  (PIB):  one 
Special  Air  Service  (SAS)  regiment;  four  field 
artillery  regiments;  one  light  antiaircraft 
regiment;  one  aviation  regiment;  five  signals 
regiments;  one  logistic  support  force;  140 
Centurion  medium  tanks;  265  Ferret  scout 
cars;  675  M-II3  armored  personnel  carriers; 
235  105-mm  howltzen;  about  fifty  Sioux 
and  Alouetfe  ///  helicopters;  twenty-five  Tight 
aircraft. 

Deployment :  A  task  force  of  7,000  in  South 
Vietnam  (including  two  Infantry  battalions 
and  supporting  services).  alOiou^  an- 
nounced withdrawals  will  reduce  this  figure 
to  6,000  by  the  end  of  1971;  one  battalion 
group  and  one  signal  regiment  In  Singa- 
pore; two  PIR  battalions  in  Papua  and  New 
Guinea. 

Reserves:  The  Citizen  Military  Force  of 
36,000  is  intended  to  form  twenty-four  in- 
fantry battalions  with  supporting  arms  and 
services. 

Navy:  17,820. 

Pour  submarines;  one  aircraft  carrier 
(ASW) ;  three  guided  missile  destroyers  with 
Tartar  SAMs;  five  destroyers;  six  destroyer 
escorts;  two  minetaunters;  four  coastal  mine- 
sweepers; twenty  patrol  boats;  one  fast  troop 
tram^Kirt;  c»e  destroy  tender  earrtsr-bome 
aircraft  Include:  one  fighter-bomber  squad- 
ron with  A-4G  Skyhawks,  one  ASW  squad- 
ron with  S-2E  rrscfcers.  and  one  bdioopter 
squadron  with  Wescez. 

Rcs«-ves:  Navy  Citlsen  Military  Force; 
4.330. 

Air  Force:  22,700;  210  combat  aircraft. 

One  bomber  squadron  with  Coaberra  B-20s: 
two  fighter  squadrons  with  F-4Es;  four  In- 
terceptor/strike squadrons  with  Jftragc  tllO*; 
one  marttinoe  reconnaissance  squadron  with 
ten  P-3B  Orions  and  one  maritime  reconnais- 
sance squadron  of  twelve  P-2H  Neptunes: 
sixty-four  MB-a26  trainers;  twenty-four 
C-130.  Un  HS-748,  twenty-four  Caribou,  and 
twenty-two  C-47  transports;  two  helioopter 
squadrons  with  froquois. 

Deployment:  two  Mirage  squadrons  in 
Malaysia/Singapore;  one  helicopter  squad- 
ron in  Vietnam. 

Reserves:  950  Citizen  Air  Force. 


Population:  28,175,000. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Tbtal  armed  forces:  143,500. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $3,200,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1970-71:  480.000,000  kyat 
or  $100,600,000  (4.77  ky»t  =  $l). 

Army:  139,000. 

Five  regional  commands;  three  infantry 
divisions.  The  army  is  largely  an  infantry 
force,  with  some  artillery,  engineer,  and  sig- 
nals regiments.  It  is  organized  chiefly  for 
countwlnsurgeney  and  internal  security  du- 
ties. Comet  medium  tank'i:  Humber  armored 
cars;  Ferret  scout  can;  mainly  American, 
British,  and  Tugoslav  light  arms. 

Navy:  7.000. 

One  frigate;  one  escort  minesweeper;  two 
coastal  escorts;  five  motor  torpedo  boats  Qess 
than  100  tons) ;  thirty-four  river  and  patrol 
gunboats:  seven  motor  gunboats  (less  than 
1$0  tons) ;  forty  landing  craft  (less  than  100 
tons). 

Air  Force:  6.500;  eighteen  combat  aircraft. 

Twelve  AT-33  and  six  Vampire  anoed  train- 
ers; four  C-i6,  twelve  C-47,  eight  Otter,  and 
two  Bristol  170  transports;  six  Sioux,  ten 
HuMkie.  eight  Alouette  III.  and  ten  Shmwne* 
helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces :  25.000. 

CSMBOWIa 

PopulaUon:    7,000.000. 
Voluntary   military  aerrlae    (oonacrtpttoB 
la  authorlaed  but  not  jet  in  forea). 
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ToUl  armad  forces:  179,000. 

■BtUomUd  ONP   1B70:    t810.000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971 :  18.600,000,000  liels  or 
»336.000.000  (56,5  rlels=«l). 

Army:  175,000. 

200  Infantry  and  comntando  battalions; 
one  tank  regiment;  one  armored  car  bat- 
talion; three  parachute  battalions;  M-M 
and  AMX-13  light  tanlcs:  M-8  and  M-20 
armored  car*;  M-S  loout  cars;  BTR-163 
armored  personnel  carriers;  105-^nm  how- 
itzers and  Soviet  7S-mm  and  laa-mm  guns; 
40-mm,  67-mm,  86-mm,  and  lOO-mm  AA 
guns. 

Navy:   1.600   (Including  150  marines). 

Two  patrol  vessels;  two  support  gunboats; 
two  motor  torpedo  boats  (less  than  100 
tons) ;  six  patrcd  boats  (leas  than  100  tons) ; 
four  lanrttng  craft. 

Air  FcMTce:    3,400:    seven   combat   aircraft. 

Seven  T-38  Trojan  ground-attack  aircraft; 
five  C-47,  five  AN-2.  and  one  ILr-14  trans- 
ports; three  1IIO-15  TTTI,  eleven  Horizon, 
and  four  YAK-18  trainers;  four  Alouette  n, 
one  MI-4,  and  two  H-34  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces:   160,000. 

aXFTTaUC    OF   CHINA     (TAIWAN) 

PopulaUon:  14,576,000. 

Military  service:  Army  two  years;  Navy  and 
Air  Force  three  years. 

Total  armed  forces:  540.000. 

BSsttmated  ONP  1970:  $6,500,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1971: 
34,500,000,000  new  Taiwan  dollars  or  8601,- 
160,000  (40.7  new  Taiwan  doUar8=81) . 

Army:  390,000. 

Two  armored  divisions,  fourteen  Infantry 
divisions;  six  light  divisions;  three  armored 
cavalry  regiments;  one  SAM  battalion  with 
Hawks;  one  SAM  battalion  and  one  SAM  bat- 
tery with  Nike-Hercules;  two  airborne  bri- 
gades; four  Special  Forces  groups;  M-47  and 
M-'48  medium  tanks;  M-24  and  M-41  light 
tanks;  M-18  tank  destroyers. 

Deployment:  60,000  on  Quemoy;  30,000  on 
Matsu. 

Navy:  35,000. 

Ten  destroyers;  six  destroyer  escorts;  twelve 
frigates;  twelve  submarine  chasers;  twelve 
patrol  Teasels;  three  fleet  minesweepers; 
fifteen  coastal  nUneeweepers;  two  inshore 
minesweepers;  twenty-one  landing  ships; 
nine  medium  landing  ships;  thirty  landing 
craft. 

Marine  Corps :  36,000. 

Two  divisions. 

Air  Force :  80,000;  386  combat  aircraft. 

Eighty  F-IOOA/D  fighter-bombers;  seventy 
F-6A  tactical  fighters;  forty-five  F-104O 
Interceptors;  160  F-86F  interceptors;  eight 
RF-104O  and  four  BF-101  recce  aircraft; 
about  ninety-five  0-46.  C-t7,  and  C-119 
transports;  ten  lTH-19  helicopters. 

nCDIA 

Population:  557,000,000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  980,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $49,000,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-73:  12,430,000,000 
rupees  or  $1,656,000,000  (7.5  rupees  =  $l). 

Army:  860,000. 

One  armored  division;  two  independent 
armored  telgades;  thirteen  infantry  divi- 
sions; ten  mountain  divisions;  six  independ- 
ent infantry  brigades;  two  parachute  brig- 
ades; about  twenty  AA  artillery  units;  200 
CentvrUm  UK  5/7.  250  Sherman,  460  T-M 
and  T-66,  and  300  Vijayanta  medium  tanks; 
150  PT-76  and  100  AMX-13  Ught  tanks; 
OT-02  and  Mk  3/4A  armored  personnel  car- 
riers; about  3,000  artillery  pieces,  mostly 
twenty-five-pounders,  but  Including  about 
350  100-mm  and  140  180-mm  guns;  and  SS-11 
and  Bntac  antitank  guided  weapons. 

Navy:  40,000. 

One  lS,000-ton  aircraft  carrier;  four  sub- 
marines (ex-Soviet  f-class);  two  cruisers; 
three  destroyers;  nine  destroyer  escorts  (in- 
cluding five  ex-Sovlet  Pefya-class) ;  one  gen- 
eral-purpose    frigate;     five     antisul»narine 


frigates;  three  antiaircraft  frigates:  ten 
patrol  boats  (foiir  less  than  100  tons):  four 
coastal  minesweepers;  fo\ir  Inshore  mine- 
sweepers; one  landing  ship;  two  landing 
cimft;  nine  seaward  defense  boats  (six  less 
than  100  tons) .  The  naval  air  force  Includes 
thirty-five  Sea  Havk  attack  aircraft,  twelve 
Alizi  maritime  patrollers,  and  two  Sea  King 
and  ten  Alouette  III  helicopters.  Ten  Sea 
Havks,  five  Alizis,  and  two  Alouettes  can 
be  carried  on  the  aircraft  carrier  at  any  one 
time. 

Air  Force:  80.000:  625  combat  aircraft 
(eight  to  twenty-five  aircraft  in  a  combat 
squadron). 

Three  light  bomber  squadrons  with  Can- 
berras  B{1);  five  fighter-bomber  squadrons 
with  SU-7s;  two  fighter-bomber  squadrons 
with  HF-34  Marut  lAs;  six  fighter-bomber 
squadrons  with  Hunter  F-56s;  two  fighter- 
bomber  squadrons  with  Mystire  IVs;  seven 
interceptor  squadrons  with  MIG-21s;  eight 
Interceptor  squadrons  with  Gnats;  one  recon- 
naissance squadron  with  Canberra  PR-S7s; 
one  maritime  recce  squadron  with  L-1049 
Super  Constellations.  Transports  Include 
about  fifty -five  C-47s,  sixty  C-llSs;  twenty 
II.-14S;  thirty  AN-12s:  twenty-five  Otters, 
twelve  HS-748S,  and  fifteen  Caribous.  Hell- 
copters  Include  about  eighty  MI-4s,  150 
Alouette  Ills,  ten  Bell-47s,  and  a  few  MI-8s; 
about  fifty  SA-S  SAM  complexes. 

Paramilitary  forces:  About  100,000  in  Bor- 
der Security  Force. 

INDONKSIA 

PopiUation:  114.500,000. 

Selective  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  319,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $11,600,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1970:  103.- 
000,000,000  ruplahs  or  $373,000,000  (378  ru- 
plahs=$l). 

Army:  260,000. 

Fifteen  Infantry  brigades,  formed  from 
about  100  infantry  battalions;  eight  arm- 
ored battaaons;  one  paraoommaado  regi- 
m«it.  The  Strategic  Reserve  Command  con- 
sists of  about  six  brigades  and  includes  para- 
troops and  armor,  artillery,  and  engineers. 
About  one-third  of  the  army  is  engaged  in 
civil  and  administrative  duties.  Stiiart,  AMZ- 
13,  and  PT-78  light  tanks;  Saladln  armored 
cars;  Ferret  scout  cars;  Saracen  and  BTIl-153 
armored  personnel  carriers:  artillery  Includes 
Soviet  57-mm  AA  guns  and  associated  radar. 

Navy:  84.000.  including  14,000  marines  (it 
is  thought  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
Navy  is  operational ) . 

Twelve  submarines  (ex-Soviet  W-class); 
one  cruiser  (ex -Soviet  5verdloy-class) ;  four 
destroyers  (ex-Sovlet  Story-class) ;  eleven 
frigates  (including  seven  ex-Soviet  Riga- 
class) ;  eighteen  coastal  escorts  (fovirteen  ex- 
Soviet,  four  ex-USA) ;  twelve  ffomor-class  pa- 
trol boats  with  Styx  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles; eight  patrol  boats;  thirty  motor  tor- 
I>edo  boats:  six  fleet  minesweepers:  fifteen 
coastal  minesweepers;  eighteen  motor  gun- 
boats: twenty-five  seaward  defense  boaU  (less 
tlian  100  tons):  six  landing  ships;  seven 
landing  craft,  the  marines  form  two  bri- 
gades. 

Naval  Air  Arm:  twenty  MIO-lO  and  kCO- 
31  interceptors;  five  HX7-16  and .  PBY-5A 
ASW  aircraft:  about  twelve  S-56,  S-58.  and 
MI-4  helicopters. 

Air  Force.  35,000;  133  combat  aircraft  (only 
about  eighty  aircraft  are  thought  to  be  fully 
operational ) . 

Twenty-two  TU-16  bombers,  some  with 
Kennel  ASMs;  ten  IL-38  light  bombers;  five 
B-38  light  bombers;  ten  F-51D  light  strike 
aircraft:  about  twenty  MIO-16,  forty  MIO-17, 
and  fifteen  MIO-31  interceptors  (mostly  in 
storage);  about  sixty  transports,  including 
IL-14a,  C-lSOBs,  C-47s,  AN-12B,  and  Skyvans; 
about  thirty  helicopters,  including  tCI-4s, 
lfll-6s,  Alouette  lis,  and  Bell -304s;  at  least 
three  SA-2  sites. 

Paramilitary  forces:  A  police  Mobile  Brig- 
ade of  about  20,000;  about  100,000  militia. 


JAPAN 


Population:  104,600,000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  259,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $195,000,000,000. 

Defense    budget    1971-72:     670,900,000  000 
yen  or  $1,864,000,000  (360  yen  =  $l) 
Army:  179,000. 

One  msohanized  division;  twelve  Infantry 
divisions  (7.000-9.000  men  each);  one  air- 
borne brigade;  one  artillery  brigade;  one 
signal  and  five  engineer  brigades;  one  heli- 
copter brigade;  three  SAM  groups  with 
Hawks:  380  Type  61  and  120  M-4  mediiun 
tanks;  M-24  and  140  M-41  light  tanks;  Type 
60  armored  personnel  carrieis;  thirty  M-63 
106-mm  and  ten  M-44  lS6-nun  self-propelled 
howitzers;  203-mm  howitzers;  T3rpe  60  twin 
106-mm  self-propelled  recolliess  rifles; 
Type  64  antitank  guided  weapons;  120  air- 
craft and  220  helicopters. 

Reserves:  36.000. 
Navy:  38,300. 

Eleven  submarines;  one  guided  missile 
destroyer  with  Tartar  SAM's;  thirty-seven 
ASW  destroyers;  one  frigate;  twenty  sub- 
marine chasers;  five  motor  torpedo  boats 
(two  less  than  100  tons);  two  minelayers; 
thirty-seven  coastal  minesweepers;  three 
tank  landing  ships;  one  medium  landing 
ship;  six  landing  craft;  forty-two  small  land- 
ing craft  (less  than  100  tons). 

Naval  air  oom.potient:  140  combat  aircraft. 
Four  maritime  recce  squadroDs  with  two 
PS-Is,  sixty  P-2Js,  and  P-2V-7s;  three  mari- 
time recce  squadrons  with  fifty-five  S-2F-18; 
three  helloopter  squadrons  with  HS8-38  and 
HSS-lNs. 

Air  Force:  41,700;  375  combat  aircraft 
(eighteen  to  twenty-five  aircraft  In  a  com- 
bat squadron) . 

Seven  fighter-bombers  with  F-86Fs;  seven 
interceptor  squadrons  with  F-104J8;  one 
reconnaissance  squadron  with  RF-86FS  (de- 
liveries of  F-4EJS  are  due  to  begin  during 
1971) ;  three  transport  squadrons  with  tliirty 
C-46S  and  ten  TS-lls;  twenty  hellw^ters. 
Including  S-62B  and  V-107s:  360  trainers, 
including  T-ls.  T-338.  T-34B.  and  F-104- 
DJs;  fotir  SAM  battalions  with  Nike-Hercules 
(100  laimchers) ;  a  Base  Air  Defense  Oround 
Elnvironment  with  twenty-four  ocmtrol  and 
warning  units. 

KOBEA DEMOCRATIC  PSOPLK'S  BEPCBUC 

(NOBTH) 

Population:   13,976.000. 

Military  service:  Army  three  years:  Navy 
and  Air  Force  four  years. 

Total  armed  forces:  401,000. 

Defense  budget  1971:  2,183,000,000  won  or 
$849,400,000  (3.67  won=41). 

Army:  360,000.   . 

Two  armored  divisions:  twenty  infantry 
divisions;  five  independent  Infantry  brig- 
ades; 16.000  men  in  "special  commando 
teams";  760  T-34  and  T-64  medium  Unks: 
PT-76  light  Unks;  960  BA-64,  BTB-40,  and 
BTR^162  armored  personnel  carriers:  300 
SU-7«.  SU-100.  and  ZSU-67  self-propelled 
guns;  2,000  AA  guns;  6,000  other  guns  and 
mortars  up  to  152-mm  caliber,  about  thirty 
SA-2  SAM  sites  (about  180  launchers) . 

Navy:  11,000. 

Three  submarines  (ex-Soviet  W-class): 
six  Komar-  and  nine  0«a-class  FPB  with 
Styx  surfaoe-to-surface  missiles;  three  tor- 
pedo boats;  forty  high-speed  torpedo  boaU 
(less  than  100  tons);  ten  fleet  minesweep- 
ers; twenty-two  patrol  vessels  (fo\ir  less 
than  100  tons) ;  eleven  motor  gunboats. 

Air  Force:  30.000;  666  combat  aircraft. 

Seventy  ILr-38  light  bombers:  380  MIO- 
15  and  MIO-17  flghter-bombers;  100  MIO- 
21  interceptors;  five  MIO-19  interceptors; 
about  forty  AN-3,  LI-3,  IL-13,  and  IL-14 
transports;  twenty  MI-4  helicopters;  seven- 
ty YAK-11,  YAK-18,  MIO-16.  and  IL-38 
trainers. 

Paramilitary  forces:  26,000  security  forces 
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and  border  guards;  a  civilian  mUltla  with  a 
claimed  strength  of  1.360,000. 

KOaSA BEPUBUC    OF    KOREA     (SOUTH) 

Population:  32,700,000. 

Military  service:  Army /Marines,  2%  years; 
Navy,  Air  Force,  three  years. 

Total  armed  forces:  634.250. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $8,300,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditures  1971 :  129,- 
000.000,000  won  or  $411,000,000   (314  won=: 

»1» 

Army;  560.000. 

Twenty-nine  Infantry  divisions  (ten  in 
cadre  only) ;  two  armored  brigades;  eighty 
artillery  battalions;  one  surface-to-siirface 
missile  battalion  with  Honest  Johns;  two 
SAM  battalions  with  Hawks  and  one  with 
Nike-Hercules;  M-4  and  M-48  mediiun  tanks; 
Stuart  and  M-24  light  tanks;  M-10  and  M-36 
tank  destroyers;  M-8  armored  cars  and  M- 
113  armored  personnel  carriers;  guns  up  to 
15S-mm. 

Deployment:  two  infantry  divisions  and 
some  engineer  units  are  in  South  Vietnam. 

Navy:   16.750. 

Three  destroyers:  three  destroyer  escorts; 
four  frigates;  six  escort  transports;  eleven 
coastal  escorts;  seventeen  patrol  boats;  twelve 
coastal  minesweepers;  twenty  landing  ships. 

Marine  Corps:  33,000. 

Five  Brigades. 

Deployment:  one  brigade  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Air  Force:  24,500;  235  combat  aircraft. 

Eighteen  F-4  fighter-bombers;  110  F-86F 
fighter-bombers;  seventy-seven  F-6  tactical 
fighters;  twenty  F-86D  all-weather  fighters 
(with  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles);  ten 
RF-86F  reconnaissance  aircraft;  thirty-five 
transports  including  C-46s;  C-47s,  and  C-54s: 
helicopters  include  six  H-19s. 

Paramilitary  forces:  A  local  defense  militia 
with  a  strength  of  one  to  two  million  is  being 
formed. 

LAOS 

Population:  3,030,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $200,000,000. 
Royal  Lao  Forces 

Military  service :  conscription. 

Estimated  strength :  56,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure:  10,800- 
000,000  kip  or  $21,600,000  (600  kip  =  $1). 

Army:  62,600. 

Fifty-eight  Infantry  battalions;  one  artil- 
lery regiment  of  four  battalions;  M-34  and 
PT-7e  light  tanks;  M-8  armored  cars;  M-3 
scout  cars;  BTR-40  and  M-113  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers:  85-nun  guns  and  76-inm, 
105-mm,  and  150-mm  howitzers. 

Navy:  About 400. 

Pour  river  squadrons  consisting  of  thirty- 
six  patrol  craft  and  lighters,  ten  landing 
craft  (all  under  100  tons,  most  not  opera- 
tional). 

Air  Force:  2,000;  seventy-five  combat  air- 
craft. 

About  seventy-five  T-28  Ught  strike  air- 
craft; twenty  C-47  and  AC-47  transports 
and  gunships;  about  eight  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces  and  Irregulars:  36,000. 
Pathet-Lao  Forces 

Total  strength  about  45,000  men  (includ- 
ing dissident  neutralUts) .  PT-76  light  Unks; 
BTR-40  armored  cars;  106-mm  howitzers'. 
The  Pathet-Lao  are  believed  to  be  Integrated 
with  about  76.000  regtilar  North  Vietnamese 
combat  and  logistics  troops,  and  have  re- 
ceived arms  and  ammuntion  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  origin.  The  Pathet-Lao  and  North 
Vietnamese  control  all  the  eastern  half  of 
Laos. 

MALATSIA 

Population:  11,200.000. 

Voluntary  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces:  50.000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $3,950,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971 :  $570,000,000  Malay- 
sian dollars  or  $US  186.000.000  (3.06  MaUy- 
sian  dollars = $US  1 ) . 


Army:  43,000. 

Seven  infantry  brigades,  consisting  of 
twenty-foxir  battalions;  three  reconnaissance 
regiments:  three  artillery  regiments;  one 
Special  Service  unit;  three  signal  regiments; 
engineer  and  administrative  units;  Ferret 
scout  cars;    105-mm  howitzers. 

Reserves:  about  50.000. 

Navy:  3.000. 

Two  ASW  frigates  (one  with  Seacat  SAMs) 
fo\ir  fast  patrol  boats  (less  than  100  tons) 
twenty-four  patrol  boats  (less  than  100  tons) 
six  coastal  minesweepers. 

Reserves:  600. 

Air  Force :  4,000;  thirty  combat  aircraft. 

Ten  CA-27  Sabre  fighter-bombers;  twenty 
CL-410  Tebuan  light  training  and  strike 
aircraft;  eight  Herald  and  twelve  Caribou 
transports;  five  Dove,  two  HS-125,  and  two 
Heron  liaison  aircraft;  twenty-four  Alouette 
III  and  ten  S-61A  helicopters  (one  squadron 
of  Mirage  Ills  is  on  order) . 

Paramilitary  forces:  50,000 — fourteen  bat- 
talions of  field  police. 

MONGOLIA 

Population:  1,315,000. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Total  armed  tatoee:  29,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $630,000,000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1071:  90,- 
000,000  tugriks  or  $22,500,000  (four  tugrlks  = 
»1). 

Army:  28,000. 

Two  infantry  divisions;  forty  T-34  and  100 
T-64/66  medium  tanks;  ten  SU-100  tank 
destroyers;  forty  BTR-60  and  fifty  BTR-162 
armored  personnel  carriers;  iSO-mm  guns  and 
162-mm  guns/howltzws. 

Air  Force:  1,000  men;  no  combat  aircraft. 

Operates  in  support  of  the  Army,  and  em- 
ploys some  Soviet  technical  advisers. 

Thirty  AN-2,  IL-14,  and  AN-34  transports; 
YAK-11,  YAK-18,  and  MIO-15  UTI  trainers; 
ten  MI-1  and  MI-4  helicopters;  one  SAM 
battalion  with  SA-3b. 

Paramilitary  forces:  About  18,000  security 
police. 

NXW   ZEALAND 

Population:  2380,000. 

Voluntary  military  service  (supplemented 
by  selective  national  service  of  fourteen 
weeks  for  the  Army) . 

Total  armed  forces:  13,760. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $U6  6,770.000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-73:  $NZ  110,450,000  or 
$US  133,704,000  ($NZ  1  =  $US  1.12). 

Army:  6.600. 

One  infantry  battalion;  one  artillery  bat- 
tery. Regular  troops  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
Combat  Brigade  group,  a  Logistic  group,  and 
a  Reserve  Brigade  group.  These  unite  would 
be  completed  by  the  mobilization  of  Terri- 
torials. Ten  M-41  light  tanks;  nine  Ferret 
scout  cars;  forty  M-113  armored  personnel 
carriers:  twenty-eight  105-mm  howitzers. 

Deployment:  One  Infantry  battalion  (less 
one  company)  in  Singapore;  one  Infantry 
company  in  South  Vietnam. 

Reserves:  11,300  Territorials. 

Navy:  2,900. 

One  general  purpose  frigate  with  Seacat 
SAMs  (a  second  is  due  to  be  delivered  in 
1971);  two  ASW  frigates  with  Seacat  SAMs; 
two  escort  minesweepers;  twelve  patrcd  craft 
(less  than  100  tons);  two  Wasp  helicopters 
(one  operates  from  the  OP  frigate). 

Reserves:  600  men,  five  patrol  craft  (less 
than  100  tons) . 

Air  Force:  4,360;  twenty-seven  combat  air- 
craft. 

One  fighter-bomber  squadron  with  ten 
A-4K  and  four  TA-4K  Skyhawks;  one  fighter- 
bomber  squadron  with  eight  Vampire  FB-68: 
five  P-3B  Orion  maritime  reconnaissance  air- 
craft; five  C-130  f>et>on  and  nine  Bristol  Mark 
3t  medium  tranqfKvrts;  fotirteen  Iroquois  and 
thirteen  Sioux  helicopters. 

Deployment:  One  transport  squadron  in 
Singapore. 


PAKISTAN 

Population:  12630a000. 

Two  years  selective  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces :  392,000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $16,000,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72:  3.400,000,000  ru- 
pees or  $714,000,000  (4.76rupees  =  $l). 

Army:  365.000  (including  25,000  Azad 
Kashmir  troops ) . 

Two  armored  divisions;  twelve  infantry 
divisions  (two  more  being  raised);  on  Inde- 
pendent armored  brigade;  one  air  defense 
brigade;  100  M-47.  100  M-48.  100  T-54,  fifty 
T-55k  and  225  T-69  medium  tenks;  200  M-24. 
seventy-five  M-41,  and  twenty  PT-76  light 
tanks;  300  M-113  armored  personnel  carriers: 
about  900  twenty-flve-poundcr  gunds,  106- 
mm  and  165-mm  howitzers;  200  130-mm 
guns;  Cobra  antitank  guided  weapons: 
twenty  H-13  helicopters. 

Navy:  10,000. 

Four  submarines;  one  light  cruUer/traln- 
Ing  ship;  two  destroyers;  three  destroyer  es- 
corts; two  fast  frigates;  four  patrol  boats; 
eight  coastal  minesweepers:  two  small  patrol 
boats  (less  than  100  tons) ;  two  UH-10  air- 
sea  helicopters. 

Air  Force:  17,000;  286  combat  aircraft. 

One  light  bomber  squadron  with  IL-28s; 
two  light  bomber  squadrons  with  B-67s;  two 
fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  Mirage  IlIEs; 
eight  flghter-bomber/lnterceptor  sqtiadrons 
with  F-86s;  four  interceptor  squadrons  with 
MIO-19s;  one  interceptor  squadron  with 
six  F-104As;  one  recce  squadron  with  four 
RT-33AS  and  two  RB-67s  (with  the  excep- 
tions noted,  combat  squadrons  have  sixteen 
aircraft):  transports  Include  eight  C-130Bs 
and  one  F-27;  forty  Sioux.  Huskie.  Alouette 
III,  and  MI-8  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces :     . 

280,000,  including  30,000  frontier  corps; 
250,000  militia. 

A  new  force  is  being  raised— the  East  Paki- 
stan Civil  Armed  Force. 

PHILIPPINES 

Population:  39300,000. 

Selective  military  service. 

Total  armed  forces :  34,600. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $5300,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-73:  871,000,000  pesos 
or  $136,500,000  (6.43  pesoe=$l.  Before  Febru- 
ary 21,  1970,  33  pesos=$l.) . 

Army:    17,600. 

Two  light  Infantry  divisions  (under- 
strength);  two  Infantry  brigades;  fifteen 
engineer  construction  battalions;  M-4  me- 
dium tanks;  M-24  and  M-41  light  tanks: 
M-113   armored  personnel   carriers. 

Navy:    8,000   (including  naval  engineers). 

One  destroyer  escort;  four  coastal  escorts; 
seven  patrol  vessels;  forty-seven  patrol  boats 
(less  than  100  tons) ;  two  coastal  minesweep- 
ers; eleven  landing  ships;  one  marine  bat- 
talion; five  engineer  construction  battalions. 

Air  Force:  9,000;  fifty-seven  aircraft. 

Twenty  F-6  fighter/ground-support  air- 
craft; eight  T-38  ground-support  aircraft; 
twenty-six  F-86F  day  fighters;  three  T-33 
armed  trainers;  transports  include  twenty- 
eight  C-47S  and  one  F-37;  about  sixteen  hell- 
copters,  including  UH-lHs  and  H-84s. 

Paramilitary  forces : 

23.500  Philippine  Constabulary  and  about 
400  armed  civilian  self-defense  unite. 

SINCAPOBE 

Population:  2.100.000. 

MiUtary  service:  twenty -four  to  thlriy-slx 
months. 

Total  armed  forces:  16.000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970:  $US  1.820.000,000. 

Defense  budget  1971-72:  $484,000,000  Sing- 
apore dollars  or  $US  158,170,000  (3.06  Singa- 
pore dollar8=$l). 

Army:  14,000. 

Two  brigades,  which  Include  one  armored 
regiment,  six  infantry  battalions,  one  artillery 
battalion,  one  engineer  battalion,  one  signals 
battaUon  (a  third  brigade  U  being  formed) ; 
fifty     AMX-13     tanks;     M-706     Commando 
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armored  personnel  carriers;  twenty-five 
]x>under  guns;  120-min  mortars;  tblrty-two 
106-min  reooilleas  rifles. 

Reserves:  a  planned  total  of  9,000  by  the 
end  of  1971. 

Nayy:  600. 

One  seaward  defense  boat.  Three  fast  patrol 
boats  (tbree  more  on  order) . 

Air  Force:  1,500;  thirty-six  combat  aircraft. 

One  ground  attack  squadron  with  sixteen 
BAC-167S  and  four  Hunters:  one  Interoep- 
tor/recc«  squadron  with  sixteen  Hunters; 
one  transport/ liaison  squadron  with  eight 
Cessna-lTaa  and  two  Airtourers:  one  heli- 
copter squadron  with  four  Alouette  Ills: 
twenty-eight  Bloodhound  SAM  launchers. 

Paramilitary  forces:  Two  police  companies. 

TH.MT.AND 

Population:  35.000.000. 

Military  service:  two  years. 

Total  armed  forces:   175.000. 

Estimated  ONP  1970;  $6,100,000,000. 

Defense  budget  1970-71:  5.413.800.000 
baht  or  $260,300,000   (20.8  baht  =  $l). 

Army:  130,000. 

Four  Infantry  divisions  (including  three 
tank  battalions);  one  regimental  combat 
team;  one  SAM  battery  with  Hawks:  M-24 
and  M-41  light  tanks:  M-2  and  M-16  armored 
half-tracks;  M-8  armored  cars;  M3A1  scout 
can;  about  200  M-113  armored  personnel 
oarrleis:  105-mm  and  15e-mm  howitzers;  six- 
teen  FH-1100  and   six   OH-23F  helicopters. 

Deployment:  11.250  In  South  Vietnam  (all 
due  to  be  withdrawn  by  Febrviary  1972). 

Navy:  21,600  (Including  6,600  marines). 

One  destroyM'  eaoort;  tbree  frigates  (and 
three  on  order) :  one  esc<»rt  minesweeper; 
seventeen  submarine  chasers:  four  coastal 
minesweepers:  two  coastal  minelayers;  eleven 
gunboats  (one  less  than  100  tons):  tbree 
patrol  gunboats;  eight  landing  ships;  eight 
landing  craft;  one  maritime  recce  squadron 
with  HU-166  and  S-2b. 

Air  Force:    23.500;    144  combat  aircraft. 

Eleven  F-5A  and  F-5B  flghter-bombers; 
twenty  F-86P  day  fighters;  two  RT-33A  re- 
connaissance aircraft:  flfty-flve  T-28D,  forty 
T-6.  and  sixteen  OV-10  COIN  aircraft; 
twenty-five  C-47  and  thirteen  C-123B  trans- 
ports: about  ^ixty  helicopters.  Including 
thirty-five  CH-34s  and  twenty-three  T7H- 
IHs;  four  battalions  of  airfield  defense 
troops. 


Paramilitary  forces:  10.000  Volunteer  De- 
fense Corps;   8.000  Border  Police. 

VirTNAM — DEMOCRATIC    BEPUBUC     (NORTH) 

Population:  22,675,000. 

Military  service:  three  years  minimum. 

Total  armed  forces:  492.000. 

Estimated  defense  expenditure  1970:  2.150.- 
000,000  dong  or  $584,000,000  (3.68  dong^$l ) . 

Army:   480,000. 

Fourteen  infantry  divisions  (Infantry  di- 
visions normally  total  about  12.000  men,  in- 
cluding three  Infantry  and  one  support  regi- 
ment): one  artillery  division  (of  ten  regi- 
ments); two  armored  regiments;  about 
twenty  independent  infantry  regiments;  fifty 
T-34  and  sixty  T-54  medium  tanks;  300  PT- 
76  light  tanks;  BTR-40  armored  personnel 
carriers.  SU-76  and  JSO-122  self-propelled 
guns;  75-mm.  105-mm.  122-mm.  130-mm.  and 
152-mm  artillery;  57-mm,  75-mm.  82-mm. 
and  107-mm  recoiUess  rifles:  82-mm.  100-mm. 
107-mm.  120-mm.  and  160-mm  mortars;  107- 
mm,  122-mm,  and  140-mm  rocket  launchers: 
6,000  37-mm.  57-mm,  85-mm,  and  100-mm 
AA  guns:  thirty-five  SAM  battalions  (each 
with  six  SA-2  launchers) . 

Deployment:  about  90.000  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 75.000  in  Laos,  and  40.000  in  Cambodia 

Navy:   3,000. 

Two  coastal  escorts  (ex-Soviet) ;  four  motor 
gunboats,  ex-CWneae;  about  twenty-four 
gunboats  (less  than  100  tons),  ex-Chinese: 
about  three  motor  torpedo  boats  (less  than 
100  tons),  ex-Sovlet:  about  twelve  small 
patrol  boats  (less  than  100  tons) . 

Air  Force:  9,000;    166  combat  aircraft. 

Ten  IL-28  light  bombers,  ex-Sovlet;  fortv 
MIG-21P/PF  interceptors  with  Atoll  alr-to- 
air  missiles;  twenty-five  MIO-19  Interceptors, 
ex-Chinese:  sixty  (ex  Chinese)  and  ten  (ex- 
Sovlet)  MIG-17  Interceptors;  ten  (ex-Chi- 
nese) and  ten  (ex-Sovlet)  MIG-15  Intercep- 
tors; eight  AN-2,  three  AN-24.  ten  IL-14,  and 
twenty  LI-2  transports;  twenty  MI-4  and  two 
MI-6  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces:  20,000  Frontier.  Coast 
Security,  and  People's  Armed  Security 
Forces:  about  426,000  regional  armed  militia. 

VIETNAM — REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 
(SOUTH) 

Population:   18,800,000. 
Military  service:    two  years  minimum. 
Total  armed  forces:  500.000. 
Estimated  GNP  1970:   $4,000,000,000. 

l.-ESTIMATES  OF  COMPARATIVE  STRATEGIC  STRENGTHS' 
(A)  NUCLEAR  STRIKE  FORCES 

UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  UNION 

(Tifures  in  parenthesis  are  approiimate| 


Estimated  defense  expenditures  1971  ■  155  . 
000,000,000  piastres  or  $664,000,000  (275 
piastres  =  $1.  Before  October  4,  1970.  1175 
piastres  =  $1 ) . 

Army:  414.000.  (With  normally  three  regi- 
ments, each  of  four  battalions,  to  an  in- 
fantry division,  there  are  some  150  infantry 
battalions  in  the  regular  army,  but  mos'l 
units  are  below  establishment;  the  actual 
strength  of  a  battalion  averages  500,  and  a 
regiment   2,000.) 

Ten  Infantry  divisions:  one  airborne  divi- 
sion (three  brigades);  six  independent 
armored  cavalry  regiments;  three  Independ- 
ent inf.-xntry  regiments;  eighteen  Ranger  bat- 
talions; one  Special  Forces  group;  thlrty-flve 
bittallons;  M-24.  200  M-41,  and  forty  AMX- 
13  light  tpnks;  250  Commando  and  Grey- 
hound armored  cars;  M-3  scout  cars;  M-59 
and  M-113  armored  personnel  carriers;  105- 
mm  and   155-mm  self-propelled  guns. 

Deployment;    about    23.000    in    Cambodia 

Navy:  31.000. 

One  destroyer;  three  destroyer  escorts;  six 
patrol  escorts;  two  patrol  vessels;  three 
coastal  minesweepers;  seventy  fast  patrol 
boats;  twenty  motor  gunboats;  twenty-three 
landing  ships;  about  200  landing  craft  and 
about  600  river  patrol  boats  (most  less  than 
100  tons);  about  350  motorized  coastal  de- 
fense Junlcs. 

Marine  Corps:    15,000. 

One  division. 

Air  Force:  40,000;  275  combat  aircraft 
(combat  squadrons  have  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  aircraft) . 

One  tactical  fighter  squadron  with  F-5s; 
six  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  A-378; 
three  fighter-bomber  squadrons  with  Sky- 
raiders;  some  RC-47  reconnaissance  aircraft; 
eighty  O-l  armed  light  aircraft;  twenty  AC^ 
47  armed  transport  aircraft;  twenty-five 
C-47  and  twenty-five  C-119  UansporU; 
thlrty-flve  Choctaw,  230  UH-l,  and  ten  CH-47 
helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces:   555,000. 

Regional  Forces — 285,000,  forming  about 
1.700  rifle  companies,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
provincial  governors.  Popular  Forces— 250,- 
000.  a  home  guard  of  about  7,600  platoons, 
with  light  arms.  Pc^lce  Field  Force — 20,000, 
including  special  Internal  security  units  with 
armored  vehicles  and  helicopters.  There  Is 
also  a  People's  Self  Defense  Force  of  about 
1,500,000. 


United  States 


Soviet  Union 


Cattgary 


Type 


Number    Type 


Laad-btnd  miniiet: 
ICBM 


LGMHC  Titan  2  . 
LGM-30B  Minutcman  1. 
LGM-30F  Minuteman? 
LGM-30G  Minuteman  3 


54 

900 


100 


IRBM 

MRBM 

SRBM """^""II"Iir.;;;;";;"".i;'MGM-31A"Per*inV.'. 

,  liGI»-29A  Serjeant. 

Crui«  Miailet 

Sca-baied  missiles:  ' 

SLBM  (nuclear  subs) _ UGM-27B  Polaris  A2 

UGM-27C  Polaris  A3 
c.  —  ,.  .  ..  UGM-73A  Posexlon  . 
SLBM  (diesel  subs) 


SS-7  Saddler 

SS-SSaiin 

SS  9  Scarp 

SS  II 

SS-13  Savage 

SS~5  Skean    

.  SS-4  Sandal. 

(250)  SS-lb-d  Scvd  A-B. 
(500)  SS-12Scalebard.. 

SSCl  Shaddock... 


ISO 

432 

64 


SS-N-5  Serb 
SS-N-4 


» 

2M 
>9» 

60 
100 
600 

(308) 
(1«) 

30 

na 


Cruise  ni,ssiles(sHks) 

Cruise  misales  (ssrfice  vtsnlx) I 

Aircraft: 

Long-range  bombtrs* B-52  C-F 

B-52  G/H. 

Medium-range  bombers ' FB-lll 

Strike  aircraft  (land-based)* '" F-UJSO 

F-4. _.-".■ 

F-lllA/E 
A-70 


SS  N-4Sark. 
SS  N  SSerti. 
—Shaddock.. 
-  Shaddock.. 


Strike  aircraft  (carrier-basad)  *. 


A-4.... 
A-6A.. 
A-7A. . 
RA-5C. 


150    Mya-4  Bison 

210    Tu  20  Bear    .... 
70    Tu  16  Badger... 

Tu  22  Blinder 

(1200)     Yak-28  Brewer... 
Su  7  Fitter... 
Mie-2I  Fishb«l>. 
ll-hBMgle 


42 

4< 

3U 

41 

40 

100 

■  500 


(1,500) 


(900) 
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NATO  Countries 


Warsaw  Pact  countries 


Category 


Type 


Number    Type 


Number 


IRBM 
SRBM 


S  02  SSBS  (France) 

MGM  31A  Pershing,  (West  Germany)  MGM 
MGM-29A  Sergeant  (West  Germany). 
Polaris  A  3(Britan) 


SLBM  

Medium  range  bombers Vulcan  (Britain) 

Canberra  B(l)8  (Britain) 

Stnke  a.ccrafl  (inci  short-range  bombers) Mirage  IVA  (France)     . 

Buccaneer  S2  (Britain) 
F  4' 
F-10» 


•9  .. 

(75)  SSIb  d  Scud  A -B  • 

(100) :..:::..::;::::::: 

64 

S6 :::: 

24 

36     11-28  Beagle' '"'(156) 

80    Su-7  Fitter «  .   .  .  .  hoO) 

(60)  :;:;:::::;::::.. 

(W)    


(B)  GROWTH  OF  ICBM  SLBM  STRENGTH.   1961   71  (MiD  YEARS) 


IKI 


19S2 


USA 

USSR 


ICBM 

63 

294 

SLBM   

ICBM     

SLBM 

9S 

SB 
Soma 

M4 

75 

Some 

1963 


424 

224 
100 
100 


1964 


834 
416 

200 
120 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


854 

904 

i.054 

1.054 

1.054 

1,054 

I  054 

496 

592 

656 

656 

656 

656 

656 

270 

300 

460 

800 

1.050 

1,300 

-  1  510 

120 

125 

130 

130 

160 

280 

440 

1  China  IS  not  included  in  this  table  Her  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  appears  to  be  limited 
to  some  Tu  16  and  Tu-4  medium-range  bombers    II  28  short-range  bombers  and  a  lew  MRBM 

:  Including  those  in  IRBM'MRBM  fields. 

■  In  addition  there  are  about  300  Tu  16  Badgers  in  the  Naval  Air  Foice  configuied  lor  attacks 
on  shipping,  which  could  delivei  iiucleai  weapons. 


'  These  aircraft  are  dual-capable  and  could  have  a  non-nuclear  role 
'  These  became  operational  on  Aug.  1.  1971 

'  These  missiles  and  aircraft  are  operated  by  a  numbei  oi  counliies  but  may  have  non-nuclear 
roles. 


2    NUCLEAR  DELIVERY  VEHICLES  1971  (ISSUED  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN.  SAM  AND  ASW  MISSILES  ARE  NOT  INCLUDED) 


<A)  LONG  AND  MEDIUM  RANGE  MISSILES  (USA) 


Category  1        Type 


ICBM 


SIBM 


LGM  25C  Titan  2 
LGM  30B  Minuteman  1 
LGM  30F  Minuteman  2 
LGM  30G  Minuteman  3. 
UGM  27B  Polaris  A2 

UGM  27CPolaiisA3' 
UGM  73A  Poseidon  . 


Piopellant 


SL 

S 

S 

S 

S 


Maximum 

range 

Estimated 

(statute 

warhead 

miles) 

yield  ' 

7,250 

MOMT 

7.500 

1  MT 

8.000 

1  2MT 

8.000 

3X200  KT 

1.750 

800  KT 

2,800 

tlMT                   , 
13X200  KT           1 

2,880 

10X50  KT 

Inseryice 

1962 
1962 
1966 
1970 
1962 

1964 

1971 


Category  i- 


Type  ' 


AIRCRAFT  (U.S.S.R.) 


Maximum  Maximum 

range  >^  speed   Maximum 

(Statute  (mach.     weapons 

miles)  no.)i<    load  (lb.) 


ASM  1-"  earned         Inseivice 


MISSILES  (U.S.S.R.) 


Category i 


ICBM 


Type 


Propellant 


IRBM  • 
MRBM  ' 
SLBM 


SS  7  Saddler  SL 

SS  SSasin  SL 

SS  9  Scarp         .  SL 

SS  11 SL 

SS  13  Savage.  S 

SS  5Skean ...  SL 

SS-4  Sandal  L 

SS  N-4Sarki»  .  SL 

SS  N  5Serb SL 

SS  N  6  711 


Maximum 

range' 

(statute 

miles) 


6.900 
6,900 
7,500 
6.500 
5.000 
2,300 
1.200 
350 
750 
1,750 


Estimated 
warhead 
yield  • 


5MT 
5MT 
20  25  MT 
1  2  MT 
1  MT 
1  MT 
1  MT 
MT  range 
MT  range 
MT  range 


Long-range 
bomber. 

Tu-20Bear 

Mya-4  Bison 
Tu- 16  Badger 

Tu-22  Blinder 
H-28  Beagle  ... 
V8k-28  Brewer  . 
Su-7  Fitter  . 
Mig-21  Fish- 
bed. 

7.800 

6.050 
4  000 

3.000 
2.500 
1.750 
1.250 
900 

0.78 

.87 
.8 

1.5 
.81 
1.1 
1.7 
2.2 

40.000 

20,00c 
20,000 

12.000 
6.000 
4,400 
4,500 
2.000 

1  X  Kangaroo 

1956 
1956 

Medium- 
range 
bomber 

Strike 
aircraft 

2  X  Kelt  " 

1  X  Kitchen  ... 

1955 

1962 
1950 

(including 

1962 

short-range 
bomber). 

1959 

1970 

Inseivice 


71961 
1963 
1965 
1966 
1968 
1961 
1959 
1961 
1964 
1969 


MISSILES  (OTHER  COUNTRIES) 


AIRCRAFT  (U.S.A.) 


Counlry 

Category 

Type 

France 

IRBM 

S  02SSBS 

Maxi- 
mum 

range     Estinuted 
(statute    warhead 
Propellant       miles)    yield  Inservlc* 


1.875     150  KT 


August  1971 


Categoiy  i' 


Type 


Maximum  Maximum 

range  u  speed  Maximum 

(Statute  (mach  weapons 

miles)  M).>»  load  (lb.)    ASM  i'  carried 


Inservice 


Long-range 

bomber. 
Medium-range 

bomber. 
Strike  aircraft 


B-52  C-F 
B  52  G  H 
FB  HI 

A -4 

A-6A 

A  7AB 

RA-5C 

F-104C'G'" 

F-105D 

F  UlAE 

F-4 


AIRCRAFT  (OTHER  COUNTRIES) 


11.500 

0.95 

12,500 

.95 

3,800 

2,2 

2,300 

.9 

3,200 

.9 

3,400 

.9 

3.000 

2.0 

1,300 

2.2 

2,100 

2.25 

3,800 

2.2/2.5 

1,600 

2.4 

60.  000    Hound  Dog 
75.000    2x  Hound  Dog 
37,500 

10, 000    2x  Bullpup.    . 
18,000 do 

15,  000    4x  Bullpup  . 
13,  500    2x  Bullpup  .  . 

4,000 do 

16,  500    4x  Bullpup..  . 

25,000 do... 

16,000 do  . 


1955 

1970 

1956 
1963 
1966 
1964 
1958 
I960 
1967 
1962 


Country 


Type 


Maximum  Maximuni 
range  ■•         speed   Maximum 
(statuta        (madi     weapons 
milas)         No.)M    load  (lb.)    ASM  u  carried 


In- 
larvica 


Britain Viriean  B2 ;       4,000  6.K 

Canberra  Wn8„       3, no  .S3 

Buccanaar  S2...       2,000  .SS 


21,000  IXBtuaSlaai..;    1960 

8,000 :     19S5 

8,000. ,     1965 


Franca _  Miraga  IVA .-       2.000 


2.2 


8,000  . 


1964 
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U.S.S.R. 


Category'        Type 


Maximum 

rant*  Estimated 

(statute  warhead 

Propeilant'  milas)  yield" 


Inservice         Cjte(ory<        Type' 


Maximum 

ran|«  Estimtted 

(statute  wartiead 

Propellani '  miles)  yieW  • 


In- 
service 


SRBM 

Unguided 
rockets. 
Tube  artillery 


MGM-31A  Pershing  S 

MGM-29A  Sergeant  S 

MGR'IB  Honest  John..  S 

M  109  155  mm.  SP  HE 

how. 

M  110  203  mm.  (8  in.)  HE 

SP  how. 

M  115  203  mm.  (8  in.)  HE 

towed  how. 


460 

KT  range 

1962 

SRBM 

SS  lb  Scud  A 

Hi 

do 

1962 

SS  IcScud  B 

2b 

do 

1953 

Cruise  missiles 

SS  12  Scaleboard 
SSC   1  Siiaddock 

lU 

2  KT        

1964 

Unguided 
rocke>s. 

W  Frog  1   7 

lu 

KT  range 

1962 

10 

.       do 

1950 

Tube  artillery 

M  55  ?03mm  gun- 
howiuer. 

NOTES 

'   ICBM^ intercontinental  ballistic    missile  (range    4,000^miles).    IR8M  =-inlermediate-ran|fe 
Mllistic  missile  (ranr  1,500-4,000  miles);  MRBM  =  medium-range  ballistic  missile  (range  500 
1,500  miles)  SRBM  =  short-range  ballistic  missile  (range  under  500  miles)    SLBM^submarme- 
buncned  ballistic  missile. 

■  L  =  liquid:  SL-storable  liquid,  S  =  solid;  J  =  ram-  or  torboiet,  HE  =  high  explosive 

>  Operational  range  depends  upon  the  paytoad  carried;  use  of  maximum  payload  may  reduce 
range  by  up  to  25  percent  betow  maximum. 

,  '•!'T  =  megaton  =  1.000,000  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  (MT  range=l  MT  or  over)   KT-kik)ton  = 
1,000  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  (KT  range  =  less  than  1  MTX 

J  ^''tJJ'i!?"'''  ^'  f^**"*  *3  missiles,  if  not  all,  have  been  modified  to  carry  three  warheads  of 
ibout  200  KT  each. 

•  Numerical  designations  for  Soviet  missiles  (e.g.  SS  9)  are  of  U.S.  oiigin    names  (e  g  Scaip) 
ire  of  NATO  origin,  '  "^ 

■  SS-9  missiles  have  also  been  tested  (i)  with  three  warheads  of  4  5  MT  each  (n)  with  a  modihed 
(f5bS)  *"'  "^  '^  '  depressed  traieclory  IC8M  (DICBM)or  fractional  oibil  bombardment  system 


50 

KT  range 

.   It57. 

150 

do 

1965 

500 

MT  range 

1969 

290 

KT  range 

1962. 

15  40 

do    .. 

18 

KT  range 

la:e 

1950$. 

SL 

SL 
SL 
J 
S 


'  A  mobile  IRBM  (SS  X2  Sciooge)  has  been  displayed  an(j  tested  but  li  not  known  to  be  leotowrt 
operationally.  'c^iiuycu 

>  A  mobile  sohd-propellant  missile  (SS  14  Scapegoat),  apparently  with  MRBM  range  has  been 
displayed  and  testeJ  but  IS  not  known  to  be  deptoyed  operationally  ■■^  u«n 

'"  Launched  only  from  the  surface. 

"  Possibly  small  propellant. 

'■  '■0"r;range  bomber -maximum  range  over  6,000  miles,  medium-range  bomber  .  maximum 
range  3,500-6.000  miles,  primanly  designed  (or  bombing  missions.  maximum 

'-  Theoietical  maximum  range,  with  internal  fuel  onfy,  at  optimum  altitude  and  speed  Rantes 
lor  strike  aircraf  assume  no  weapon  toad.  EspKially  in  the  case  of  strike  aircraft  therelore 
range  falls  sharply  for  flights  at  tower  altitude,  at  higher  speed  or  with  full  weapons  toad  (ei 
620  miles)'"^  "  operational  height  and  speed,  with  typical  weapons  toad,  is7ppro«i»iate » 

"  Mach  i  (M  =  1  ■  0)  ^  speed  of  sound. 

1  ASM  =  air-to-surface  missile. 

"  f  IM  are  no  tonger  in  active  service  as  strike  aircraft  *ith  the  U  S.  An  Foice  bu'  remain  m 
service  with  other  NATO  an  froces.  irmain  m 

^  Names  of  Soviet  aircraft  (e.g.  Bear)  are  of  NATO  origin 

"Naval  Air  Force  versions  of  the  lu   16  carry  2x  Kelt  or  2  X  Kennel  ASM  (or  aniishipping  u^e 


3    DEFENSE   EXPENDITURE   AND   NATIONAL  ECONOMIES 


Defense 
expenditure' 

1970-71 
(JmillionU  S) 


1970 


1971 


Defense 

eipendituie 

per  capita 

(dollars) 

1970 


Defense  expenditure  as  a 
percentage  ol  GNP' 


Country 


1967 
4 


1968 

5 


1969 

6 


1970 

7 


Defense 

expenditure ' 

1970  71 

(J  million  US) 


1970 


1971 


Country 


Defense 

expenditure 

per  capita 

(dollars) 

1970 

3 


Defense  expenditure  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP' 


1967 
4 


1968 
5 


1969 

6 


1970 
7 


United  States 76  507 

U.S.S.R.'... 53,900 

Warsaw  Pact: 

Bulgaria 279 

Czechoslovakia  .  1  765 

Germany  (East).,..       .  1,990 

Hungary 511 

Poland   2, 220 

Rumania.. 750 

North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

Belgium 688 

Britain     5,950 

Canada .  1,931 

Denmarlt 368 

France 5,982 

Germany  (West)  .              .  6,188 
Excluding  financial 
assistance  to  West 
Berlin  which 
included  would  make 

the  entry  read 7,067 

Greece 453 

Italy 2,599 

Luxembourg.    .  3 

Netherlands 1,106 

Norway 376 

Portugal 398 

Turkey 503 

Other  European  Countries: 

Austria  169 

Finland 145 

Spam 627 

Sweden 1,146 

Switzerland .  436 

Yugoslavia           638 

Tke  Middle  East  and  Hie 
Mediterranean : 

Algeria 174 

Iran 779 


78, 743 

55.000 


373 
222 


9.5 
10.6 


9  3 
11   1 


8.  7 
11.0 


7  8 
U.O 


NA 

NA 
2.124 
NA 
NA 
798 

594 
6,333 
1,687 

410 

5.202 
5.  %1 


6,860 

338 

2,651 

9 

1,161 

411 

NA 

446 


33 

122 

116 

49 

68 

37 


3.0 

5.7 
3,7 
2,6 
5.4 
3.1 


?  9 

5.  7 
5.  7 
2,9 
4.8 

3.0 


2.8 

5.6 
5.9 
3.4 
5.0 
2.9 


3.1 

5.8 
5.9 
3.5 
5.2 
3.  5 


170 
154 
681 
1,  l»2 
459 
596 


99 
1,023 


71 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

2.8 

107 

5.7 

5.4 

5.0 

4  9 

90 

2.8 

2.7 

2.4 

2.5 

74 

2.7 

2.8 

2  6 

2.3 

118 

5.0 

4  3 

4  4 

4.0 

1U4 

4  3 

3,6 

3.5 

3.3 

119 

4.7 

4  2 

4  2 

3.8 

51 

4  4 

4  9 

5,1 

4.9 

48 

3.1 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 

24 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

85 

3.8 

3.6 

3,6 

3.5 

97 

3.5 

3  7 

3.6 

2.9 

41 

7  2 

7  4 

6,  7 

6  5 

14 

4.4 

4.5 

4.2 

3.7 

23 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1  2 

31 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

19 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

143 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.7 

69 

2.4 

2.4 

2.2 

2.1 

31 

5.2 

6.0 

5.6 

5.4 

13 

3.9 

4.7 

4.4 

4.0 

27 

4.  J 

&.6 

5.0 

7.1 

The  Middle  East  etc    Con. 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan..     

294 

.     1   429 
105 

Libya 

Morocco        

84 
84 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sudan 

Syria    

387 
109 
176 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt) 
Afnca; 

Ethiopia        

18 

1,262 

37 

Nigeria          

308 

Rhodesia    _   

South  Africa 

24 
458 

Asia  and  Australia: 

Australia 

Burma          

1,261 

104 

China  (Taiwan) 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan            

Korea,  South.. 

Malaysia 

New  Zealand 

482 
1,535 
272 
1,640 
333 
183 
115 

Pakistan 

505 

Philippines 

110 

Singapore 

Thailand             .  . 

106 

240 

Vietnam,  South 
Latin  America; 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile....' 

1,028 

477 
579 

NA 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Peru  .   

Venezuela 

NA 
210 

NA 
200 

237 

1  484 

90 

84 

97 

383 

133 

n.a. 

20 

1,495 

36 
244 

25 
459 

NA 
101 
601 

1.656 
386 

1,864 
411 
186 
124 
714 
135 
15« 
260 
564 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


30 

483 

47 

43 

5 
53 

7 
29 

4 

38 

1 

5 

5 

23 

100 

4 

33 

3 

2 

16 

10 

17 

41 

4 

3 

52 

7 

56 

20 
6 

NA 

NA 
4 

NA 

19 


9.1 
11.5 
11.  1 

1.5 

2.7 
11.9 

3  4 
10  7 

1.7 

12.7 

2.5 
n  a. 
18 
2.7 

4.9 

4.0 
7.9 
3.3 
2.3 
.9 
3.9 
4.1 
1.7 
3.6 
1.7 
2.2 
2.5 
8.8 

2.6 
2.9 
2.1 
2.8 
.6 
3.3 
2.3 


9.1 

15.4 

14.7 

1.6 

2.8 

8.9 

5,0 

12.1 

1.5 


9.6 

24.1 

21.0 

1.4 

2.5 

8.8 

5.7 

11.6 

1.4 


12.5        13.0 


2  2 
5.9 
1.9 
2.5 

4.6 
3.7 

7.2 
3.6 
1.8 
.8 
4,2 
3.9 
2.0 
3.4 
1,6 
2.1 
2.5 
NA 

2.0 
2.6 
2.1 
2.8 
.6 
3.3 
2.2 


2  2 
5,9 
2.0 
2.4 

4.0 
3.8 
9,2 
3.5 
2.3 
.8 
4,0 
3.6 
1.9 
3.4 
1.5 
4.9 
3.7 
NA 

2.2 
NA 
NA 
NA 
.6 
NA 
NA 


9.4 

26.5 

16,4 

2.1 

2.5 

9.4 

6.0 

12.1 

1.5 

19.6 

2.1 
5.6 
1.7 
2.6 

3.6 
3.3 
8.1 

14 
2.3 
,8 
4.0 
4,6 
2.0 
3.8 
1.9 
5.8 
3.9 
NA 

2.3 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


•  ColuoM  1  raprcsMts  the  estimated  out-tun  of  defcose  utpwditura  in  1970.  Coiumn  2  repre- 
sents planned  defense  cipeaMuri  for  the  current  year,  in  nost  emn  acoofdini  to  the  badcet 
statements  of  national  (ovemments. 

1  The  GNP  figures  are  estimated  at  current  market  prices  and  the  percentages  may  difTer  from 


those  published  by  Mtional  pMerwnents  tod  iiiteraatiaMi  organizattoiu. 

'  The  valuation  of  the  Soviet  GNP  and  Hm  rate  ef  axchanga  used  for  I 
were  explained  in  the  Military  Balance  1970-71,  pp.  10-U, 

NA=not  available. 


the  defense  expanditwe 
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DEFENSE  EXPENDITURE 
|ln  millioM  of  delta  rs|> 
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Year 


Unitwl 
Slates ' 


Japan 


West 
Cannany  ■ 


France' 


BrKain  ■ 


U.S.S.R. 


1951 

1952 

1953. 

1954. 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


33,059 
47,598 
49,  377 
42,786 
40,371 
41,513 
44,  159 
45,096 
45.833 
45,3a0 


(6 

164 
170 
206 
241 
278 
281 
335 
377 
421 


1.475 
1.497 
1,75( 
1.717 
2,134 
1.632 
2.640 
2.185 


1,785 
2.538 
2,808 
2.372 
2.232 
2,975 
3.160 
3.356 
3.01 
3.881 


217 
371 
707 
399 
388 
522 
407 
455 
449 


4.640 


27,800 
31.400 
31.800 
29.000 
32.400 
29,600 
27.900 
27.000 
27.800 
27.000 


United 

West 

Year 

States' 

Japan 

Germany' 

Franca' 

BriUin' 

U.S.S.R. 

1961.... 

47.808 

503 

3,268 

4,131 

4,785 

35.88S 

1962 

52.381 

586 

4.388 

4.493 

5.097 

31.700 

1963 

52.295 

688 

4.9«1 

4.628 

5.23» 

«Q,200 

19«4 

51,213 

780 

4,888 

4,918 

5.600 

38,400 

1965 

51,827 

848 

4,979 

5,125 

5.855 

37,000 

1966 

63,572 

959 

5,063 

5,415 

6,028 

38,700 

1967 

75.465 

1,075 

5,352 

5,856 

6,259 

41,900 

19a 

80,732 

1,172 

4,827 

6,117 

5,597 

48,200 

1969 

81,444 

1,344 

5,486 

6,184 

5.496 

51,100 

1970 

76,507 

1.640 

6.188 

5.982 

5.950 

53,900 

■  Exchange  rates  used  are  the  sane  as  in  the  GNP  table  betaw  aieepl  for  the  U.S.SJI..  which  are 
tateulaled  on  the  basis  used  in  the  country  section  (pp.  5-7)  and  explained  in  "The  Military  Balance, 

1970  71,pp.  1M2. 


>  NATO  definition  ol  defense  expenditure  has  been  used. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT-AT  CURRENT  MARKET  PRICES  AND  EXCHANGE  RATES 
|tn  billions  of  doUanj 


United 

United 

States 

West 

States 

West 

Year 

of  America 

Japan 

Germany 

France 

Britain 

U.S.S.R.1 

Year 

ol  America 

Japan 

Germany 

Franca 

Britain 

U.S.S.R.' 

1951 

1952 

331 

14 

28 

25 

41 

86 

1961 

520 

51 

81 

65 

77 

170 

350 

16 

32 

29 

44 

90 

1962 

560 

59 

89 

74 

81 

183 

1953 

370 

19 

35 

31 

48 

95 

1963... 

590 

68 

94 

(3 

86 

188 

1954 

365 

20 

37 

32 

50 

102 

1964 

632 

80 

103 

93 

93 

201 

1955 

399 

23 

43 

35 

54 

109 

1965 

685 

88 

115 

99 

too 

215 

1956 

420 

25 

47 

39 

58 

116 

1966 

748 

102 

123 

108 

107 

'      230 

1957 

444 

28 

51 

43 

62 

125 

1967 

794 

120 

124 

116 

lie 

251 

1958 

455 

32 

56 

50 

65 

142 

1968 

865 

142 

135 

127 

103 

271 

1959 

484 

33 

60 

54 

67 

151 

1969 

931 

166 

151 

142 

110 

291 

1960 

511 

39 

71 

60 

72 

161 

1970 

977 

195 

le 

148 

m 

312 

Net  material  product  converted  at  a  constant  eackanfa  rate  of  0.9  roubles=n.  The  U.N.  accounts  definition  has  been  used.  This  consists  ot:  individual  and  collective  consumption,  net 
h»ed  capital  lormation,  and  net  exports  of  goods  and  productive  services, 

TOTAL  ARMED  FORCES 
|ln  thousandsl 


United 

West 

United 

Wast 

Year 

States 

Japan 

Germany 

Fiance 

Britain  ' 

U.S.S.R. 

Yeer 

States 

Japaa 

fianaaay 

Franca 

Bfitai«> 

O.S.S.R. 

1951 

3,250 

'74  . 

610 

841 

4,600 

1961... 

2,572 

209 

325 

778 

455 

3,800 

1952  

3,550 

nu  . 

645 

890 

4,600 

1962 

2,827 

216 

389 

742 

445 

3,600 

1953 

3,480 
3,350 

■119  . 
M46 

695 
600 

902 
840 

4,750 
4,750 

1963 

1964 

2,737 
2,687 

213 
216 

403 
435 

632 
555 

430 
425 

3,300 

1954 

15 

3,300 

1955  

3,049 

178 

20 

568 

800 

5,000 

1965 

2,723 

225 

441 

510 

424 

3,150 

1956 

2,857 

188 

66 

785 

760 

4,500 

1966 

3,123 

227 

455 

500 

418 

3,165 

1957 

2,800 

202 

122 

836 

700 

4,200 

1967 

3,446 

231 

452 

500 

417 

3.220 

uss 

2. 637 

214 

175 

797 

615 

4,000 

1968 

3,547 

235 

440 

505 

406 

3,220 

1959 

2,  552 

215 

249 

770 

565 

3.900 

1989. 

3,454 

236 

465 

5« 

383 

3.300 

1960 

2,514 

206 

270 

781 

520 

3.623 

1970 

3,066 

259 

4C6 

506 

373 

3,305 

1  Excluding  forces  enlisted  outside  Britain. 
>  National  Police  Reserve. 


>  Security  faite. 
*  SeM  dafinaas  forces. 


5.  MAJOR  IDENTIFIED  ARMS  AGREEMENTS.  JULY  U70  TO  JUNE  1971 


Recipient  and  primary  sup^i        A^pioxiaute  date  of  afreament        Name  el  system 


Approximate 
Bumbers 


Primary  i 


Approxiaiata 

cost  to 

Exfactad 

wcipit 

date  of 

(m.) 

delivery 

(A)  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Belgium: 

France 

United  States  . 

Italy 

Bdtain 

Biitain   France 
Denmark;  United  States 
Germany; 

France.    


United  States.. 

Britain 

Gieece   France 
Italy 

United  States 
Do 

*est  Germany. 
Netherlands 

United  SUtes.. 

West  Germany. 


1970 Alouett*  III 

Maick  1971 C-130H 

1970 SFJSOMX 

May  1971.. Swiagbre 

Juae  1971... Exoeat 

1970 HuiiMs  500M  (0H-6A). 


1970  UCombattante  II. 

Exacat 

March  1971 F-4E(F) 

December  1970. WesBaad  SH-3D... 

August  1970 AMX-30 


175- 


do C-130 

October  1970 CH-47C  Chinook. 

1970 Leopard. 


erl970 P  3C  Oriaa 

September  1970 SP  guns  on  Leopard 


3    Helicopters 

12    Traasperts 

36    TraiBara. 

(')    ATGWsystan 

0) 
»5 

J 

(0 

240 

33" 

60 

i»" 

1972  73 
(0 
(') 

*6    NavrisST!. 

19^/ 

20    Patrol  boats 

U73-75 

P)   Naval  SSM 

1971 

22    ASW  haticaptan^ 

50    Hadiun  tanks 

14    Tianspotts 

8    Madiam  baticaptafs 

200    HadiuaitMlB 

1    MaiiiinwMM 

1970-71 

1971 

1972 

C) 

0) 

100    AnWitnT^. 

1971- 

Pootnotee  at  end  of  table. 
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5.  lUJM  IDOmnED  ARMS  AGREEMENTS,  JULY  1J70  TO  JUNE  1971-Coirtinii«l 
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y% 


RadpiMl  ind  priimry  Mppliw        Approiiimto  dat*  o(  afraemant        Mama  o*  system 


Norway:  Britain 2.71 

Portoial;  Uratsd  Statat. I97l"' 

Spain: 

fnn» 1970  . 

UnitadStalaa U70 


Westbnd  SH  30. 
BoaiKf  707. 


AMX-30 

F-4C 

KC-taO  HarculM 
P~3  Orion _. 


Swaden: 

Britain 

Japan 

Switzarland:  Britain. 


....  Oac  1970.. 

---.  1971 

...  1970 


Sikorsliy  SH-30 

B«U?09HMyCntira. 

M  ia7  175mni 

C130H«fculai      ... 

M-lOSlOSmm 

M-109  ISSmm 

I»-113 

Guppy-dass 

Destroyars 

Atila-class 

Landing  ships.. 


Wastland  SH-3D. 

KV-107 

Huntar 


(B)  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  NORTH  AFRICA 


HuntOf. 


Abu  Dhabi:  Britain DKcmbef  1970    .. 

Efypt:  

Soviet  Union 1970-71  Mi6-7i 

00 :.  1970-71:::::;:::::::: ^  ' 

°o 1970-71 liiC-i5/i7 

*) - - 1970-71... ShJ 

lo* —  WO, :.::::  mmm" 


Iran: 


do. 
do. 


March  1971. 
1970.. 


SA-2,  SA-3. 
ZSU-23/4... 


ChieKain. 
C-130H.. 


Britain 1971 

United  SUlai December  1970 

Isrid:  

UnitodStates Octobar  1970. 

^o September  1970 f-ii 

flo November  1970 A-4E 


M-60.  M^. 


Libya:  Soviet  Unioii... :.  July  1970. 


Muscat  and  Oman: 

Britain.. October  1970. 


Syria: 


Canada. 


1970 Caribou 


Raid  artillery 

T-54.  T-55 

Amphibious  vehicles. 

SkyvanBM 


Soviet  Union 1970-71 

do 1970-71. 

do 1970-71. 


Mi6-17/21. 

Su-7. 

Mi-8 


Bell  Jetranier. 
MiG-17 


Canberra 

Weatland  SH-3D. 

Miratelll-E.'V... 


Ceylon: 

BnUin ; April  1971 

Soviet  Union do 

India:  

NawZaatond May  1971 

Britain December  1970 

Pakistan: 

France' ...,  March  1971 

.,   .^A -.---. '"° Ateuettellf 

United  States  > November  1970 B-57 

t)o» January  1971 F-104 

Doi.. October  1970 H-\\i 

t>o> November  1970 Patrol  boab 

Do' March  1971 T-37 

Sweden ...  1971. Saab  105.. 

(D)  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 

Australia: 

UnitadStates February  1971 .. .  Huey  Cobra 

f.""*?-- -  November  1970 Miraielll-D 

United  SUtes.. 1970 

Do 1970 

Brunei:  Britain November  1970 

Indonesia:  Malaysia February  1971 

Malaysia: 

France August  1970 _       _ 

„  .  Do June  1971 lilir»|eV...  . 

Britain May  1971 BuMoi 

UnitedSUtes March  1971 SikorskyMl" 

Nepal:  Britain 0«:ember  1970 Skyvan  3M... 

New  Zealand:  Britain 1970..  BAC-1S7 

Sin|apor«:  New  Zealand Oecsmbef  1970 Air  tourer     "" 

Thailand: 

R"2!!v    Odober  1976 ShorUnd  MK3 

UnitadStates September  1970 Helicopters 

Do do HAWK?....:: 


raie 
CH^C  Chinook. 
F-4E.... 
HS7«.. 
Pioneer. 


patrol  boats.'Exacat. 


(E)  LATIN  AMERICA 

Arientine: 

France October  1970 Mirage  lll-D/E 

Britain    Decamber  1970 Short  Skvvan  3M. 

United  States May  1971 Hughes  MO 

„     .,     Do September  1970 C-130E  Hercules. 

Brazil : 

Britain Se^amber  1970 Friptai 

Do 1970 Sweat 

Chile:  United  States November  19^ Beech  »A..::::: 


Approximate 

numbers    Primary  role 


ApproBinate 

cost  ta 

redpient 

(m.) 


10 
2 

19 
36 
2 
3 

4 

4 

2 

6 

S8 

4S 

II 

49 

2 

5 

4 

3 


Helicopters  . . 
TrtMp  transport. 

Medium  tanks.. 

Fighter 

Tankers 

Maritime  patrol. 


ASW  helicopters... 
Attack  helicopters. 

SPguns 

Transport. 

Medium  tanks 

SP  howitzers 

do.. 

APC 

Submarines 

Escorts 

MCM... 

LST 


4    ASW  helicopters 

7  do 

30    Tigher-bombers 


0)    Fighter. 


100 
25 
55 
70 


C) 


700-«00 
30 

ISO 

16-18 

It 

75 

200 
36 


Interceptors 

Fighter-bomber.. 

Fighters 

HelRopters 

Artillery 

SAM. 
Antiaircraft  guns. 


Medium  tanks. 
Trqnsports 


Medium  tanks.. 
Fighter-bomber. 
do 


Medium  tanks. 


Transport. 
do. ... 


Z.4 


0) 


(C)  SOUTH  ASIA 


22 


Fighters 

Rghter-bombers. 
Helicopters 


6    Helicopters 
6  .   


10    Bombers. 
2    ASW 


30    Fighter-bombers 

24    Helicopters 

7     Bombers) 

Fighters  \  (value  of  total  deal).. 


300    APC        I 


Coastal  patrol. 


Trainers 


11  Helicopters 

6  Trainers 

12  Hehcopters 

24  Tighter-bombers. 

1  Transport.. 

12  Utility  transport. . 


7  SSM  patrol  boats. 

0)  Fighters... 

15  Trainers 

6  Helicopters 

1  Transport 

10  Fighters 

2  Trainers... 


32    Armoured  cars. 

5 

O    SAM 


P) 


12  Trainer  tighter 

5  Patrol,  aeaich, 

6  Helicoptefs... 
3    Transport 

6    ASW 

SAM. 

9    Trainers 


P) 
P) 

IS 

(') 


13.  S 
12.4 
41 
•60 

8 

22.5 

.S' 

J 

P) 
.a 

P) 


« 

24 

8 

213 

8 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


E<pected 

date  01 

delivery 


19« 
1971-72 
1971  72 
1971-72 

1973-)* 
1972-74 


P) 


c> 

1970-71 

'^) 

1970-71 

P) 
p) 

1970-71 

1970-71 

^) 

1970 

(!) 
P) 

xU 

168-192 

P) 

122 

1976 

36 

1970 

P» 

1971 

i 

1970 
1970 

1970 

1970 
1970 

1971 
1971 
1971 


i 
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Recipient  and  primary  supplier         Approximate  date  a(  agreement        Name  of  system 


Approximate 
numbers 


Primary  role 


Approximate 

cost  to 

recipient 

(m.) 


Expected 

date  ol 

delivery 


Mirage  III  B  R 
Mirage  V. 


(E)  LATIN  AMERICA — Continued 

Colombia: 

Fiance   1970         

Do  1970 

Ecuador ■ 

fiance 1970 Light  armoured  veludes. 

Do 1970 AMX-13. 

Britain      .. January  1971 Skyvan  3M 

United  States October  1970 t4id 

Guyana:  Britain January  1971 Islander... 

Peru    Canada  do Twin  Otter 

Uruguay    United  States June  1971.. Friendship  FH-227B 

Venezuela 

United  States     February  1971 C  130H 

Do ..June  1971 Cessna  182  Skytane 


4    Ffjhtets 
14  do 


27 
41 

1 
12 

? 


Light  tanks 

Transport 

Trainers 

Communication. 

Transport..    .. 

do 


4  do  

12     Transport  trainer. 


(F)  AFRICA     SOUTH   OF   THE  SAHARA 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

France  

Italy 

United  States January  1971... 

Gabon    France August  1970.. 

Ivory  Coast   Fiance September  1970 

Kenya: 

Britain  October  1970  . . 

Do .     .     do 

Nigeria.    France December  1970 


1970-71  SA  330  Puma. 

1970 SF-260.. 

C  130 

Alouette  II  .  _ 

SA  330  Puma. 


South  Africa   Britain 
Tanzania 

China June  1971. 

Do. 1970-71 

Togo:  France August  1970 

Uganda . 

1970 
1971 


BAC  167Stnkemaster 

Bulldog. .. 

Noratlas    . 

November  1970 Hawker  Siddeiey  74H 


Israel 
Britain 
Zambia 
Italy 


Medium  tanks. 
Patrut  bo»ts... 
Alouette  II 


Sherman. 
Saladin.  . 


January  1971 SF  260 

Do Marchl971 :'  MB  326 

'"<^><"      - December  197C Hawker  Sid'deley  748 

Yugoslavia 1970  Caleb 

Do-  1970 :..jastreb  .;;::::::: 


30 
12 
8 

1 
1 

6 
5 
4 
3 

IE 
2 
1 

10 
30 


(G)  NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 

United  States April  1971 Boeing  707 

£« May  1971 Bell  COH  58A 

■•• -  March  1971.    Beech  Musketeer 

W Movember  1970 P  30  Orion 

Do .  September  1970. .  .  F-101  Voodoo 

Do      .    October  1970...  CUH  IN 

United  Slates,  BiiUin 1971 AV8Harrie7" 


1 
74 
25 
30 
58-1-8 
124 
18 


Helicopters 

Trainers 

Transport 

Hetrocpter  . .. 

do     ::::: 

Fighters  

Trainers 

Transport        

..      do 

Helicopters 

Tanks  . 

Armoured  cars 

Trainers 

Fighters  :.' 

Transport     

Trainers  

Light  attack  aircraft 

Transport      

Light  observation  helicopter 
Trainers 

Maritime  patrol 

Fighters 

Helicopters. 

Ground  support. 


<■:> 

P> 

P) 

P) 

p) 

P) 

i 

8 

") 

^,1 

1971 

1971 

p) 

1971 

3 

1971 
1971 

o 

1971  70 

V/ 

1971-70 

;') 

^ 

(") 

.8 

(') 

1971' 

(•> 

(') 

(') 

(') 

\^ 

isVi 

<•) 

(') 

8 

1970 
1971 

i:{ 

(■) 

o 

(') 

<•) 

1971 

(•) 

1971 

ft 

1S71 
1971 

82S 

1972 

^ 

.,y.^ 

i') 

1971 

64 

1971 

<  Not  avaiUble. 

1  AnoUter  GOO  are  to  be  built  under  licence  in  Italy 

'  Loan 

'  March  1971. 

'France  has  since  banned  deliveries  and  the  United  Stales  is  holding  action  on  these  deals  in 

<  1  squadron. 

■  1  battery. 

'  Cost  of  leasing  for  4  years. 
'  November  1970 
"•September  1970 


NOTES 


This  table  lists  major  agreements  on  a  lirm-to-government  and  on  a  government-to-gevernmenl 
basis,  and  covers  both  credit  and  cash  sales.  Costs  to  recipients  may  include  spares,  support,  etc 
and  reflect  the  value  of  goods  taken  in  part-exchange  where  applicable.  Payees  may  include 
subeoetractofs  in  the  purchasmg  country,  as  well  as  pnme  contractors  in  the  supplrnt  country 
No  Itcensing  agreements  are  ipcTuded.  '■ft  i- 

American.  Soviet  and  Chinese  miUtary  aid  to  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Koiea   and  Soviet 
deliveries  to  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  excluded. 


Chaptoi  X — ApnENDtz 

THE  MILITARY  BALANCF  BKTWXEN  NATO  AND  THB 
WAKSaW  PACT 

Any  assessment  of  the  military  balance  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  Involvea 
comparison  of  the  strengths  of  both  men  and 
equipment,  consideration  of  qualitative  char- 
acteristics such  as  geographical  advantages, 
deployment,  training  and  logistic  support, 
and  differences  in  doctrine  and  phDosophy 
These  are  the  factors— and  there  are  others  as 
well.  Including  notably  the  performance  of 
weapons  systems— that  are  at  the  heart  of 
military  security  and  will  have  to  be  taken 
toto  account  by  both  sides  when  considering 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
(MBTO) ,  so  as  not  to  be  jriaced,  as  a  result 
of  changes,  at  a  dl8Mlyant««e.  (MBFR  has 
historical  antecedents  in  the  various  arms 
control  plans  of  the  19508  and  1960s,  but 
more  recently  a  precise  proposal  was  made 
at  the  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  in  ReykJavU 
to  June  1968.  In  Spring  1971  there  were  in- 
dications of  wuiingneas  by  the  Soviet  Union 


to  discuss  the  proposal.)  Most  of  these  factors 
are  variables  and  may  change  over  time,  but 
the  geographical  asymmetry  Is  not:  This 
point  is  critical  to  any  negotiations. 

Military  considerations  are,  however,  only 
part  of  the  problem;  political  questions  are 
of  first  importance.  These  include  the  extent 
to  which  reduction*  should  consist  of  sta- 
tioned or  Indigenous  forces  and  their  equip- 
ment; the  impact  <»  confidence  of  the  meas- 
tu-es  for  verification  and  control  of  force  re- 
ductions; and  the  effect  on  relationships 
within  alliances  of  any  agreements  reached. 
While  the  appraisal  which  follows  touches  on 
many  matters  central  to  MBPR,  drawing  at- 
tention as  it  does  to  asymmetries  which  now 
exist,  it  is  military  only  and  thus  one-dimen- 
sional. It  should  be  regarded  as  primarily 
a  quantitative  guide  since  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  giving  values,  in  so  short  a  space,  to 
qualitative  factors  and  deciding  on  their 
relevance.  Furthermore,  the  situation  la  not 
a  static  one;  any  single  presentation  must 
have  inadequacies.  The  comparisons  necessar- 


ily oversimplify  what  is  by  Its  nature  a  com- 
plex problem. 

Land  and  Air  Forces 
The  three  NATO  major  subordinate  com- 
mands— Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope— at  first  seem  to  ciffer  a  convenient  basis 
for  making  a  direct  comparison  with  the  op- 
posing forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  there 
are  problems.  The  Northern  European  Com- 
mand covers  not  only  Norway  but  also  the 
Baltic  area  including  Denmark,  Schleswlg- 
Holstein,  and  the  Baltic  approaches.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  precise  calculations  as  to  the 
Soviet  formations  that  would  be  committed 
to  the  Baltic  area  rather  than  toward  the 
NATO  Central  Etiropear  (Command.  In  both 
land  and  air  forces  there  Is  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  flexibility  to  do  either:  for  the  Warsaw 
Pact  this  sector  is  a  coherent  front.  For  this 
reason.  Northern  anci  Central  Europe  are 
grouped  together  in  the  tables  which  follow 
and  Southern  Europe  is  shown  separately. 
Such  a  grouping  conceals,  however,  a  marked 
imbalance  in  north  Norway. 
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GROUND  FORMATIONS 


Nortbtrn  ind  Caotnl  Europe  > 


Southern  Europe  > 


CatefOfy 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Paet 


Of  which 
U.S.S.R. 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pact 


Ot  which 
U5.SR. 


Ground  forces  available  to  coimnanderi  in  peKetime  (in  division  equivalents): 

Armored 

Infantry,  mechanized  and  airtMme 


t 

IS 


28 
37 


19 

22 


7 
30 


t 

21 


'Includes,  on  the  NATO  side,  the  commands  for  which  AFCENT  and  AFNORTH  commanders 
have  responsitMlity  (see  introduction  to  NATO  section).  FraiKe  is  not  included  not  are  any  allied 
ground  forces  m  Portunl  or  Britain.  On  the  Warsaw  Pact  »de  it  iKludes  the  command  for  which  the 
pact  hifh  commander  has  responsibility,  but  excludes  the  armed  forces  of  Bulfaria  and  Rumania. 
Soviet  units  normally  stationed  in  western  U.S.S.R.  and  such  troops  as  mifht  tie  committed  to  the 
Baltic  theater  of  operations  have,  however,  been  included  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  side. 


'Includes,  on  the  NATO  side,  the  Italian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  land  forces  (includine  those  in 
Asian  Turkey)  and  such  American  and  British  units  as  would  be  committed  to  the  Medilerranean 
theater  o<  operations,  and  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  side,  the  land  forces  ot  Bulgaria  Hungary  and 
Rumania,  and  such  Soviet  units  normally  stationed  in  Hungary  and  southern  U  S  S'r  as  miiht  be 
committed  tothe  Mediterranean  theater.  «     "» 


If  French  form&tlona  (not  part  of  NATO's 
Integrated  commands)  are  Included  they 
would  add  two  mechanized  divisions  to  the 
NATO  totals  ( these  are  the  two  divisions  sta- 
tioned In  Oermany.  There  are  four  more  in 
Prance. )  The  appropriate  forces  of  all  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  ooxintrlee  are  Included,  though 
the  military  values  of  some  of  them  may  be 
suspect  for  political  reasons. 

In  Norway,  there  are  only  Norwegian  forces 
in  peacetime,  a  brigade  group  being  located 
in  the  north.  The  Soviet  forces  facing  them 
could  be  brought  against  them  from 
north weet  Russia  probably  amount  to  at  least 
fo\ir  divisions.  This  wide  disparity  highlights 
the  problem  of  the  defense  of  north  Norway 
against  surprise  attack.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, a  system  of  self-defense,  based  on  a 


powerful  Home  Guard  and  rapid  mobiliza- 
tion, has  lieen  designed  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  country 
and  the  poor  road  and  rail  communications, 
but  it  is  clear  that  defense  against  attack  of 
any  size  depends  on  timely  external  assist- 
ance. 

Two  further  imbalances  are  worth  noting. 
The  first,  a  legacy  from  the  postwar  occupa- 
tion zones.  Is  a  certain  maldeployment  in  the 
NATO  Central  European  Ck>mmand,  where 
the  well-equipped  and  strong  American  for- 
mations are  stationed  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  front,  an  area  which  geographically  lends 
itself  to  defense,  while  in  the  north  German 
plain,  across  which  the  routes  to  allied  capi- 
tals run,  where  there  is  little  depth  and  few 
major  obstacles,  certain  of  the  forces  are  less 


powerful.  The  second  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  land  forces,  which  are  Included  In 
the  table  under  Southern  Europe,  are  sta- 
tioned in  Italy  and  thus  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  areas  of  potential  confrontation. 
Jtfanpotcer 
A  comparison  of  formations  is  not  by  itself 
sufflclent.  however,  since  NATO  formations 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  It  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  this 
difference  in  size  and  also  of  the  combat 
troops  In  formations  higher  than  divisions 
and  those  men  who  directly  support  them. 
Figures  calculated  on  this  basis — and  the  cal- 
culations can  only  be  an  approximate  and 
arbitrary  one — give  the  following  compari- 
son for  forces  In  peacetime  (figures  are  in 
thousands)  : 


Northern  and  central  Europe 


Southern  Europe 


Category 


NATO 


Combat  and  direct  support  troops  available. 


sso 


Warsaw 
pact 

S60 


Of  which 
USS.R 


588 


NATO 


525 


Warsaw 
Pact 


385 


Of  which 
USSR. 


If  French  forces  are  counted,  Including 
those  stationed  in  France,  the  NATO  figure 
for  Northern  and  Central  Europe  might  be 
Increased  by  perhaps  120,000. 

Reinjorcements 

The  mobilization,  of  first-line  reserves  and 
the  movement  of  reinforcements  to  the  the- 
ater would  materially  alter  the  above  figures. 
The  inunediate  mobilization  capacity  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
West:  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  force 
of  thirty-one  Soviet  divisions  in  Central  Eu- 
rope might  be  Increased  to  seventy  in  well 
under  a  month,  if  mobilization  were  unim- 
peded. The  Soviet  Union,  a  European  power 
and  operating  on  interior  lines,  can  bring  up 
reinforcements  overland,  with  heavy  equip- 
ment, fax  faster  than  can  the  United  States 
across  the  Atlantic.  American  ability  to  bring 
back  quickly  by  air  the  dual -based  brigades 
whose  equipment  is  in  Germany  has  been 
demonstrated  and  the  C~b  aircraft,  the  first 
of  which  are  now  In  service,  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  airlift.  But  this  lift  depends  on  a 
secure  air  environment,  safe  airfields  to  fly 
Into,  and  the  willingness  to  reinforce  in  a 


crisis  situation  at  the  risk  of  heightening 
tension  by  doing  so.  And  reinforcing  divisions 
would  need  seallft  to  mova  their  heavy  equip- 
ment. 

Implicit  in  Western  defense  plans  is  the 
concept  of  political  warning  time,  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  warning  of  a  possible  attack 
to  enable  NATO  forces  to  be  brought  to  a 
higher  state  of  readiness  and  for  reinforce- 
ment and  mobilization  to  take  place.  Ad- 
vantage here  will  always  lie  with  an  attacker, 
who  can  start  mobilization  first,  hope  to  con- 
ceal his  Intentions  and  achieve  some  degree 
of  tactical  surprise.  The  point  of  attack  can 
be  chosen  and  a  significant  local  superiority 
built  up.  The  defender  la  likely  to  start  more 
slowly  and  will  have  to  remain  on  guard  at 
all  points. 

A  fair  summary  of  the  reinforcement  posi- 
tion might  be  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  Is  in- 
trinsically capable  of  a  faster  buildup  in  the 
early  stages,  particularly  if  local  or  general 
surprise  Is  achieved:  that  NATO  can  only 
match  such  an  initial  buildup  if  it  has,  and 
takes  advantage  of,  sufficient  warning  time; 
that  the  subsequent  rate  of  buildup  favors 
the  Warsaw  Pact  unless  the  crisis  develops 


slowly  enough  to  permit  full  reinforcement; 
in  this  last  case,  the  West  would  be  in  a 
position  much  more  resembling  equality.  Al- 
liance countries  maintain  more  men  under 
arms  than  the  Warsaw  Pact.  For  Army/Ma- 
rines the  figures  (in  thousands)  are:  NATO. 
3.409  (including  Prance,  329);  Warsaw  Pact. 
2.778.  Of  course,  large  numbers  of  these  men 
are  outside  Europe,  as  for  example  American 
forces  In  Asia  and  Soviet  forces  in  their  Par 
Eastern  frontier. 

Equipment 

In  a  comparison  of  equipment,  one  point 
stands  out:  The  Warsaw  Pact  Is  armed  al- 
most completely  with  Soviet  or  Soviet-de- 
signed material  and  enjoys  the  flexibility, 
simplicity  of  training,  and  economy  that 
standardization  brings.  NATO  forces  have  a 
wide  variety  of  everything  from  weapons  sys- 
tems to  vehicles,  with  consequent  duplica- 
tion of  supply  systems  and  some  difficulties 
of  Interoperability. 

As  to  numbers  of  weapons,  there  are  some 
notable  differences,  of  which  tanks  are  per- 
haps the  most  significant.  The  relative  tank 
strengths  are  as  follows : 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 

Southern  Europe 

Catejery 

NATO     Warsaw  Pact 

OfwhKli 
USSR. 

NATO     Warsaw  Pad 

Of  which 
U.S.S.R. 

Main  battle  tanks  In  operational  service— in  peacetime' 

5,600              16,000 

10,000 

2,  250                5,  700 

1,600 

>  These  are  tanks  with  fbrnutions  and  exclude  those  in  reserve  or  storage. 


If   French   forces   are   counted,   including 
those  stationed  in  France,  the  NATO  figure 
for  Northern  and  Central  Europe  might  be 
Increased  by  perhaps  130,000. 
Rctnfofccfncn  ts 

The  mobilization  of  flnt-Une  reserves  aiMl 
the  movement  of  reinforcements  to  the  the- 
ater would  m»t«ruai7  altar  the  above  flgxiras. 
The  inuiMdlAte  mobilisation  capacity  of  the 


Warsaw  Pact  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
West :  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  force  of 
thirty-one  Soviet  divisions  In  Central  Europe 
might  be  increased  to  seventy  In  well  under 
a  month.  If  mobilization  were  unimpeded. 
The  Soviet  Union,  a  European  power  and 
operating  on  interior  lines,  can  bring  up  re- 
inforcements overland,  with  heavy  equip- 
ment, far  faster  than  can  the  United  States 


across  the  Atlantic.  American  ability  to  bring 
back  quickly  by  air  the  dual -based  brigades 
whose  equipment  Is  in  Oermany  has  t>een 
demonstrated  and  the  C-6  aircraft,  the  first 
of  which  are  now  in  service,  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  airlift.  But  this  lift  depends  on  a 
secure  air  environment,  safe  airfields  to  fly 
into,  and  the  wUIingnees  to  reinforce  in  a 
crisis  situation  at  the  risk  of  heightening 
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tension  by  doing  so.  And  reinforcing  divisions 
would  need  seallft  to  move  their  heavy  equip- 
ment. 

Implicit  In  Western  defense  plana  Is  the 
concept  of  political  warning  time,  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  warning  of  a  poeslble  attack 
to  enable  NATO  forces  to  be  brought  to  a 
higher  state  of  readiness  and  for  reinforce- 
ment and  mobilization  to  take  place.  Advan- 
taKe  here  vrill  always  lie  with  an  attacker, 
who  can  start  mobilization  first,  hope  to 
conceal  his  Intentions  and  achieve  some  de- 
gree of  tactical  surprise.  The  point  of  attack 
can  be  chosen  and  a  significant  local  superi- 
ority built  up.  The  defender  is  likely  to  start 
more  slowly  and  will  have  to  remain  on  guard 
at  all  points. 


A  fair  summary  of  the  reinforcement  posi- 
tion might  be  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  Is  in- 
trinsically capable  of  a  faster  buildup  In  the 
early  stages,  particularly  if  local  or  general 
surprise  is  achieved;  that  NATO  can  only 
match  such  an  Initial  buildup  If  it  has,  and 
takes  advantage  of.  sufficient  warning  time; 
that  the  subsequent  rate  of  buildup  favors 
the  Warsaw  Pact  uiUeas  the  crisis  develops 
slowly  enough  to  permit  full  reinforcement; 
in  this  last  case,  the  West  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion much  more  resembling  equality.  Alliance 
countries  maintain  more  men  under  arms 
than  the  Warsaw  Pact.  For  Army/Marines 
the  figtires  (in  thousands)  are:  NATO,  3,409 
(including  France,  329);  Warsaw  Pact,  2,778. 
Of  course,  large  numbers  of  these  men  are 
outside    Europe,    as    for   example    American 


forces  in  Asia  and  Soviet  forces  on  their  Par 
Eastern  frontier. 

Equipment 

In  a  comparison  of  equipment,  one  point 
stands  out:  The  Warsaw  Pact  Is  armed  al- 
most completely  with  Soviet  or  Soviet-de- 
signed material  and  enjoys  the  flexibility, 
simplicity  of  training,  and  economy  that 
standBrdi7,atlon  brings.  NATO  forces  have  a 
wide  variety  of  everything  from  weapoias  svs- 
tems  to  vehicles,  with  consequent  duplication 
of  supply  systems  and  some  difficulties  of 
interoperability. 

As  to  numbers  of  weapons,  there  are  somp 
notable  differences,  of  which  tanks  are  per- 
haps the  most  significant.  The  relative  tank 
stre    gths  are  ai.  follows: 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 


Southern  Europe 


Category 


NATO      Warsaw  Pact 


Main  bailie  tanks  in  operational  service — in  peacetime  >. 


'  These  are  tanks  with  formations  and  exclude  those  in  reserve  or  storage. 


5,500 


16,000 


Of  which 
USSR. 


10.000 


NATO      Warsaw  Pact 


?  2bQ 


5,700 


Of  which 
US  S  f.' 


1,60G 


It  Win  be  seen  that  NATO  has  little  more 
than  a  third  as  many  operational  tanks  as 
the  Warsaw  IHict  in  Northern  and  (Central 
Europe,  though  NATO  tanks  are  generally 
more  modem  (except  for  the  T-62,  now  In 
service  in  the  Pact  forces  in  some  numbers). 
This  relative  weakness  in  tanks  reflects 
NATO's  essentially  defensive  role  and  is  off- 
set to  some  extent  by  a  superiority  in  ground 
antitank  weapons.  NATO  probably  also  has 
more  effective  airborne  antitank  weapons, 
such  as  the  missiles  carried  by  fighter  air- 
craft and  helicopters.  In  conventional  ar- 
tillery,    both     sides     are     about     equal     in 


strength:  NATO  is,  though,  likely  to  have 
superior  firepower  because  of  the  greater 
lethality  of  its  ammunition  and  the  logistic 
capability  to  sustain  higher  rates  of  fire.  This 
capability  stems  from  a  significantly  higher 
transport  lift,  about  half  as  high  again  in  a 
NATO  division  as  compared  with  a  Warsaw 
Pact  one.  NATO  has,  however,  an  Inflexible 
logistic  system,  based  almost  entirely  on  na- 
tional supply  lines  with  little  central  co- 
ordination. It  cannot  now  use  French  terri- 
tory and  has  many  lines  of  communication 
running  north  to  south,  near  the  area  of 
forward  deployment. 


Aircraft 
If  NATO  ground  formations  are  to  be  able 
to  exploit,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  the 
mobility  they  possess,  they  must  have  a 
greater  degree  of  air  cover  over  the  battlefield 
than  they  now  have.  Such  cover  Is  provided 
by  a  combination  of  rapid  warning  and  com- 
munications systems,  surface-to-air  weap- 
ons, and  fighter  aircraft.  In  much  of  this 
ground-air  environment  NATO  Is  well  pre- 
pared, but  In  numbers  of  aircraft  It  is  mark- 
edly inferior; 


Northern  and  Central  Europe 


Southern  Europe 


Categories 


TKtical  aircraft  in  operational  service: 

Light  bombers 

Fightei/ground  attack 

Interceptors 

Reconnaissance. 


ftTO 

Warsaw 
Pad 

Of  which 
USSR 

150 
150 
300 
400 

280 
1,400 
2  100 

400 

200 
1,100 
1,100 

300 

NATO 


-saw 
Pact 

Of  which 
US S  R. 

30 
150 
900 
100 

30 

450 
40 

The  division  Into  the  categories  shown  is 
only  approximate  since  some  aircraft  can  be 
adapted  to  more  than  one  kind  of  mission 
In  general,  NATO  has  a  higher  proportion  of 
multipurpose  aircraft  of  good  performance 
over  their  full  mission  profiles,  especially  in 
range  and  payload.  Both  sides  are  moderniz- 
ing their  Inventories,  but  the  Warsaw  Pact 
has  recently  Introduced  new  types,  such  as 
the  MIG-23  possibly  superior  to  any  inter- 
ceptor that  NATO  has  In  operational  service. 
The  two  air  forces  have,  however,  different 
roles:  long  range  and  payload  may  have  lower 
priority  for  the  Warsaw  Pact.  NATO,  for  ex- 
ample has  maintained  a  long-range,  deep- 
strike  tactical  aircraft  capability;  the  Soviet 
Union  has  chosen  to  buUd  an  MRBM  force 
which  could,  under  certain  circumstances, 
perform  analogous  missions. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  also  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  Interior  lines  of  communications,  which 
make  for  ease  of  command  and  control  and 
oglstlcs.  They  have  a  relatively  high  capabU- 
ity  to  operate  from  dispersed  natural  airfields 
serviced  by  mobUe  systems,  have  far  more 
airfields  with  more  shelters  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  standard  ground  support  equip- 
ment which  stems  from  having  only  Soviet- 
designed  aircraft.  These  factors  make  for 
much  greater  fiexlblllty  than  NATO,  with  Its 
many  national  sources  of  aircraft  and  wide 
variety  of  support  equipment.  NATO  prob- 
aoiy  has  some  superiority  in  eophistlcaUon  of 
*h^  kT'*'''  "*"  capabUity  of  its  aircrews, 
wnich  have  in  general  higher  training  stand- 
•ras  and  fly  more  hours,  and  the  versatility 


of  its  aircraft.  The  NATO  countries  also  have 
a  worldwide  Inventory  of  aircraft  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  in  a  situa- 
tion where  total  reinforcement  can  be  taken 
into  account  would  have  the  greater  capabil- 
ity. With  all  these  different  factors,  the  rela- 
tive capabilities  are  not  measurable  In  precise 
terms,  but  the  Warsaw  Pact  advantage  in 
numbers  remains  a  very  real  one. 
Theater  nuclear  weapons 
NATO  has  some  7,000  nuclear  warheads,  de- 
liverable by  a  variety  of  vehicles,  some  2,250 
In  all,  aircraft,  short-range  missiles,  and  ar- 
tillery. These  nuclear  weapons  are,  in  general, 
designed  for  use  within  the  battlefield  area 
or  directly  connected  with  the  maneuver  of 
combatant  forces,  which  could  be  described 
as  a  "tactical"  use.  The  figure  of  7,000  war- 
heads Includes,  however,  a  substantial  num- 
ber carried  by,  for  example,  aircraft  such  as 
the  P-4  or  P-104,  which  could  be  delivered 
on  targets  outside  the  battlefield  area  or 
unconnected  with  the  maneuver  of  com- 
batant forces  and  thus  be  put  to  "strategic" 
use.  There  Is  Inevitably  some  overlap  when 
describing  delivery  vehicles,  aircraft,  and 
missiles,  capable  of  delivering  conventltonal 
or  nuclear  warheads,  as  "tactical"  or  "stra- 
tegic." The  total  of  7,000  also  Includes  nuclear 
warheads  for  certain  air-defense  missiles. 
Three  are  also  nuclear  mines.  Yields  are  in 
the  kilton  range.  The  ground-based  missile 
launchers  and  guns  are  in  formations  down 
to  divisions  and  are  operated  both  by  Amer- 
ican and  allied  troops,  but  in  the  latter  case 


450 
275 
125 


warheads  are  under  double  key.  The  figure 
for  Soviet  warheads  Is  prol>ably  about  3,500. 
delivered  by  roughly  comparable  aircraft  and 
missile  systems.  Some  of  the  delivery  vehicles, 
but  not  the  warheads,  are  In  the  hands  cl 
non-Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

This  comparison  of  nuclear  warheads  must 
not  be  IcKiked  at  in  quite  the  same  light  as 
the  conventional  comparisons  preceding  it. 
since  on  the  NATO  side  the  strategic  doctrine 
is  not  and  cannot  be  based  on  the  use  of  such 
weapons  on  this  sort  of  scale.  These  numbers 
were  accumulated  to  implement  an  earlier, 
predominantly  nuclear,  strategy  and  an  In- 
ventory of  this  size  now  has  the  chief  merit 
of  affording  a  wide  range  of  choice  of  weap- 
ons, yield,  and  delivery  system  if  controlled 
escalation  has  to  be  contemplated.  A  point 
that  does  emerge  from  the  comparison,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  ability 
to  launch  a  battlefield  nuclear  offensive  on  a 
massive  scale  If  It  should  choose,  or  to  match 
any  NATO  escalation  with  broadly  similar 
options. 

Changes  over  time 

The  comparisons  above  are  not  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  over  a  longer 
time-span  the  effect  of  small  and  slow 
changes  can  be  marked  and  the  balance  can 
alter.  In  1962,  the  American  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces  in  Europe  totaled  434,000;  now  the  fig- 
ure U  300,000.  There  were  twenty-six  Soviet 
divisions  in  Eastern  Europe  In  1967;  now 
there  are  thirty-one.  The  numbers  and  qual- 
ity of  surface-to-air  missiles  In  the  Warsaw 
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Pact  forces  have  steadily  grown,  presenting 
now  a  most  formidable  defense,  and  Soviet 
tactical  aircraft  numbers  have  grown  with 
them.  The  general  pattern  over  the  years  has 
been  a  gradual  shift  In  favor  of  the  East. 

Naval  forces 

To  compare  the  maritime  strengths  of  the 
two  sides,  particularly  on  a  regional  basis, 
offers  many  difficulties.  Naval  power  is  highly 
flexible;  ships  move  between  fleets,  fleets 
move  over  great  distances :  strategic  and  tac- 
tical functions  are  often  speedily  Inter- 
changeable. It  is  far  from  easy  and  often  in- 
appropriate to  set  ships  off  against  each  other 
numerically.  The  requirement  for  destroyers, 
for  example.  Is  not  related  to  the  numbers  of 
enemy  destroyers  but  to  the  need  to  escort 
surface  vessels  against  submarine  or  air 
threat:  in  antisubmarine  warfare,  surface 
vessels,  submarines,  and  maritime  aircraft 
must  all  be  seen  together  as  combined  teams. 

Olven  these  and  many  other  reservations. 
some  touched  on  later,  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  more  slgnlflcant  ships  In  the  North 
Atlantic,  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean /Black 
Sea  areas  are  listed  below.  The  figures  must 
not  be  regarded  as  indicating  any  fixed  or 
optimum  fleet  dispositions,  but  simply  a 
typical  strength;  "^ransfers  to  and  from  the 
Soviet  or  American  Pacific  fleet*  can  and  do 
take  piaoe  (though  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
PaclOc  Fleet  will  be  dictated  not  only  by  the 
number  of  American  ships  In  that  are*  but 
also  by  the  navies  of  China  and  Japan) . 


Warsaw 

Ca(«corY 

NATO 

Pact 

Remarks 

Attack  carriert 

10 

Attack  earners  have 
70  too  aircraft 
embarked. 

ASW  carriers  

4 

2 

Surface  ittadt. 

crwjcrvdntfsyvn  >. 

6 

15 

AnliuibauriiM. 

datnytrs/lriaitn/ 

aoirti>           

276 

ISO 

Motor  torp«do/|un 

136 

161 

Warsaw  Pact  boats 

boatx. 

(enerally  have 

Attack  subnuriiMi: 

Nucl«»r 

33 

m 

Diesel .  k>n£,  nMdMm 

90 

160 

ranfe. 

Short  ranie 

30 

22 

■  Tkese  Mps  hrre  siriilieaiit  anti-sitip  weapons,  ia  tiie  Seviet 
case  let  nape  SSM. 

'The  lisirtei  earned  by  these  skips  are  primarily  or 
exdmieeljr  lar  air  defence  (SAM). 


The  flgnres  do  not  Include  the  French  Navy, 
which  Is  a  substantial  force  and  quantita- 
tively stronger  than  the  Soviet  Mediterranean 
squadron  normally  Is. 

The  comparisons  show  marked  and  well- 
known  asymmetries.  The  United  States  Navy 
has  powerful  earner  strike  forces,  with  air- 
craft and  missiles  for  air  defense  and  anti- 
submarine warfare,  and  with  long-range  air- 
craft for  the  strike  role  against  surface  ves- 
sels and  land  targets,  nuclear  armed  If  ap- 
propriate. The  Soviet  Navy,  by  contrast,  has 
no  attack  carriers  and  relies  on  land-baaed 
aircraft  for  both  air  cover  and  strike,  sup- 
plemented by  shipbome  SAM  and.  of  course, 
by  the  long-range  SSM,  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  Soviet  vessels  carry  and  for  which 
there  is  no  Western  equivalent.  This  lack  of 
carrier-borne  aircraft  would  In  war  or  in  time 
of  tension  effectively  limit  the  radius  of  ac- 
tion of  Soviet  surface  fleets,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  other  ways  biecoming  In- 
creasingly self-sufficient,  and  means  that 
they  do  not  have  a  true  worldwide  maritime 
capability. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  had  to  develop  a 
counter  to  the  strategic  threat  posed  by 
strike  carriers  and  missile  submarines  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  and  has  built 
large  numbers  of  submarines  for  this  pur- 
pose. Because  of  this,  the  West  has  paid  great 
attention  to  antisubmarine  warfare  and  is 
probably  ahead  In  this  field,  but  this  does 
not  offset  the  sheer  numbers  of  submarines 
that  the  Soviet  Union  deploys:  to  And  and 
engage  nuclear-powered  boats  is  particularly 
difficult.  This  Imbalance  is  the  more  impor- 
tant because  the  West  depends  on  major 
naval  surface  ships  on  the  carriage  by  sea 
of  basic  commodities:  it  is  more  vulnerable 
to  submarine  attack  than  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  long-range  SSMs  on  Soviet  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines  have  some  limi- 
tations, and  the  horizon-range  systems  now 
entering  service  present  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem. The  short-range  SSM  on  the  patrol  boats 
are  most  effective  and  are  backed  up  by  mis- 
siles carried  by  more  aircraft  and  in  shore 
batteries.  The  SSM  systems  pose  a  particu- 
lar threat  to  naval  forces  without  carriers, 
dependent  for  their  own  long-range  strike 
on  land-based  aircraft. 

Any  assessment  of  an  overall  balance  Is 
difficult  to  make.  The  differing  roles  In  war- 
time must  be  taken  into  account:  The  Soviet 
fleets  would  be  largely  strategically  defensive, 
meeting  the  threat  posed  by  Western  carrier 
strike  forces  and  misslls  submarines  (though 
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there  would  be  large  ntimbers  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines left  available  for  offensive  p\uposes) 
The  nature  of  the  main  deployment  areas 
must  also  be  considered.  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, for  example.  Soviet  resupply  and  rein- 
forcement to  and  from  the  naval  squadron 
could  be  extremely  difficult.  Of  great  Impor- 
tance would  be  the  degree  of  availability  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  airfields  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
United  States  can  readily  draw  on  reinforce- 
ments from  the  home  base:  the  Soviet  Union, 
by  contrast,  is  much  more  limited  in  Its  stra- 
tegic movement. 

The  biggest  Imponderable  Is  that  of  the 
nature  and  duration  of  any  future  conflict 
If  extended,  then  Soviet  submarine  strength 
would  be  a  menace  to  Western  shipping, 
worldwide,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  much 
more  self-sufficient.  If  short,  then,  naval  ac- 
tion Is  unlikely  to  be  dominant:  the  outcome 
would  be  decided  on  land.  There  are  too  many 
variables  to  allow  comprehensive  Judgments, 
but  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  while  the  sea  is 
still  an  area  in  which  the  West  has  superior- 
ity, the  Soviet  fleets  are  now  able  to  offer  a 
challenge  at  every  level  of  military  or  polit- 
ico military  action. 

NetB  construction 

This  challenge  has  emerged  in  recent  years 
and  is  the  result  of  a  Soviet  shift  to  a  more 
forward  deployment  rather  than  more  rapid 
naval  building  in  the  East  than  the  West. 
The  following  table,  which  lists  the  deliveries 
of  new  ships  over  1.000  tons,  of  major  con- 
versions, and  of  ocean-going  submarines  In 
the  last  ten  years,  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  (In 
fact  the  Soviet  Union,  since  the  other  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  received  no  new  ships  In  the 
period)  and  NATO  navies,  excluding  Prance, 
helps  to  show  this.  It  certainly  brings  out  the 
Soviet  emphasis  on  building  submarines,  par- 
ticularly marked  since  1968.  but,  as  far  as 
surface  naval  vessels  are  concerned.  It  also 
shows  that  the  NATO  countries  have  gen- 
erally been  outbuilding  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
quantitatively  and  often  qualitatively. 
Whether,  under  pressure  from  rising  costs, 
each  will  continue  to  devote  the  same  pro- 
portion of  resources  to  their  navies  is  another 
matter.  Purthermore,  the  ships  to  be  deliv- 
ered In  the  next  few  years  will  be  the  result  of 
decisions  taken  some  years  ago  and  ship- 
building In  Individual  NATO  countries  tends. 
In  any  case,  to  be  somewhat  of  a  cyclical  af- 
fair. The  pattern  revealed  by  this  table  may 
not  necessarily  be  maintained. 


Totals 
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1961 

na 
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>  The  Soviet  Navy  has  no  attack  earriars.  The  Moskva  class  (see  bslaw)  is  an  ASW  enilser. 

>  Moskva  dao.  One  of  the  NATO  SAM  cnasers  has  a  similar  b«1  smaHar  capebiHty  but  the 
wiader  an  aa(  laaH*  eaaiparitla. 

•  Krada,  Kiasu  and  Kmpayi  daasas.  Thsre  is  no  csaiperaMe  cruiser  in  NATO  floats. 

•  This  NATO  eatefory  eevars  a  wide  rasfo  of  destroyers,  the  largest  of  which,  the  DLG.  is  daxsi- 
tad  by  some  navies  as  a  light  erviser. 


•  The  small  sin  ol  these  Sovial  ascarts  HshIs  Ihair  erartd-vide  salsa.  Of  the  NATO  «pf  cam- 
pared  hara  Iha  paetar  preportioa  «aal«fy  la  maay  laspacts  far  the  heavier  eatepry  L 

•  Somat  shtpe  are  mach  smaller  aad  hardly  camparable. 

The  Soviet  buildine  rate  is  now  about  7  a  year;  the  U.S.  finre  is  6.  .       .    -  . 

•Over  700  tens  ofif^  NATO  has  b«tt  a  fadlMr  3S  batwaee  4MMno  lens.  About  2S  of  the  Soviet 

submarines  carry  cruise  missiles,  usable  apinst  ships  or  land  tarfotv 

•  The  Soviet  buildini  rate  is  about  7-8  a  year.  The  U.S.  Polaris  procramnw  ended  in  196/. 
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AWARD  TO  C.  SCOTT  FLETCHER, 
PRESIDENT  OP  FUND  FOR  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  10 
years  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  board  of  the  Fund  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  spent  3  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  president  of  the  fund  was  C. 
Scott  Fletcher,  an  outstanding  business- 
man from  Illinois,  former  president  of 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films  and  for 
many  years  a  close  colleague  and  busi- 
ness associate  of  Paul  Hoffman  at  Stude- 
balcer  Corp. 

When  the  full  story  of  educational 
television  and  public  broadcasting  is 
Imown,  the  Fimd  for  Adult  Education 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  will  be  recog- 
nized as  having  served  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  educational  television  as  Car- 
negie did  to  the  public  Ubrary.  Without 
the  tenacity,  foresight,  and  skillful  direc- 
tion of  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  the  fund's  pres- 
ident, educational  television  as  we  know 
it  today  simply  would  not  be  a  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
commendation  awarded  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
by  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters  at  its  46th  annu«^l 
convention  on  November  11,  1970,  and 
also  the  brief  remarks  maide  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  accepting  this  distinguished 
award  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
indirectly  with  Mr.  Pletcher  in  business 
and  directly  for  so  many  years  in  philan- 
thropy and  to  count  him  as  a  friend.  My 
reelect  for  him  as  a  citizen  who  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  is  very  high,  indeed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 
Thi  National  Association   or  Education ai, 

Bboadcastxss   PaotTDLT   Saltttss   C.  Scott 

PLrrcKxa 

Who,  m  the  1950'8,  after  highly  sucoeasful 
careers  In  business  and  education,  became 
president  of  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education, 
and  In  this  position,  provided  the  Impettia 
for  the  start  of  educational  television  In 
America: 

By  helping  to  finance  the  JCET  which  just 
^  years  ago  this  month,  began  to  mmi^hfii 
the  forces  of  education  and  government  to 
secure  the  reservation  of  television  channels; 

By  providing  the  matching  grants  whlcb 
hastened  the  activation  of  the  first  30  ETV 
stations; 

By  creating  the  first  national  prognun  serv- 
ice In  educational  broadcasting — ^the  Educa- 
tional Television  and  Radio  Centet^-and 
serving  as  Its  first  president. 

Who,  In  the  1860's  as  executive  consultant 
and  founder  of  ET8  and  as  management  con- 
sultant to  the  NAEB,  dramatlcaUy  demon- 
strated the  vital  nSe  of  this  national  om- 
nlzaUon:  "^ 

By  obtaining  the  grants  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  ET8  Program  Service; 

By  organizing  the  first  conferences  on  long- 
range  financing  of  educational  television  sta- 
Uoda; 

By  encouraging  the  creation  of  the  Oar- 
negle  oommlaslon  on  Educational  l^lsvlslon 
m.nn  ^  \!^^  "»•  8«>«««>work  for  Imple- 
^^nUng  Its  reeommwidatlons.  which  led  to 
P^JJ**;^  the  Public  Browloaatlnc  halt  at 

By   oouMriin,   thoM    who    niiiMquflmUT 


Who.  as  a  leading  crusader  in  the  cause  ot 
lifetime  learning  for  aU  Americans,  has  con- 
sistently manifested  outstanding  exectrtlve 
skills,  astounding  personal  dynamism,  and  a 
remarkable  IntiUtlve  sense  of  history  In  the 
making; 

Whose  very  human  qualities  have  brought 
him  the  love,  friendship,  and  deep  respect  of 
thousands  of  associates  across  his  adopted 
land; 

Who.  whUe  closely  associated  with  televi- 
sion, has  maintained  his  stout  faith  In  educa- 
Uonal  radio  and  has  confidently  predicted 
the  day  now  dawning,  wherein  both  of  these 
broadcast  media  are  finally  beginning  to  ful- 
fill their  true  potential; 

And  who  today,  despite  his  official  retire- 
ment, has  consented  to  let  us  invade  that 
hallowed  state  of  freedom  with  our  continu- 
ing requests  for  his  wise  counsel. 

In  recognition  of  these  and  countless  other 
c(»itrlbutlona  to  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  understanding  through  radio  and 
televiston.  The  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational BroadoastMB  Is  proud  to  bestow 
upon  him  its  highest  honor,  the  Dlstln- 
guls^ied  Service  Award  NAEB — 4«th  annual 
convention,  Washington,  D.C..  November  11 
1970. 

Acciptanck  Spesch  of  Distincuisked  Sesvick 
AwAio  ST  C.  Scott  Flztchu,  46th  Annual 

CONVKNTIOH   OF   NAEB,   NOVEMBEB    11.    1970. 

Washincton,  D.C. 

Thank  you,  Cbalrman  Kraetz«r.  President 
H&rley.  and  my  gratitude  to  the  Awards  and 
Citations  Ck>mmlttee,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 
I  receive  this  award  with  supreme  pleasure. 
It  wUl  be  my  most  treasured  award  because 
It  represents  twenty  years  of  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  help  the  members  of  NAEB  and  oth- 
ers to  succeed  In  their  determination  that 
the  American  people  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  receiving  and  benefiting  from  edu- 
cational radio  and  television  programming 

In  January  1861,  I  was  given  the  assign- 
ment by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  to 
help  make  educational  television  become  a 
reaUty.  At  that  time  the  major  subject  of 
conversation  and  concern  In  broadcasting 
circles  was  the  FCC's  "fteeM"  on  aU  TV  li- 
censes. The  outlook  for  developing  a  nation- 
wide system  of  broadcasting  was  bleak— very 
bl^  indeed.  But  a  handful  of  NAEB  mem- 
bers with  TtBtOB.  Imagination  and  great 
courage  rose  to  Um  challenge  and  began  to 
fight  In  order  to  achieve  their  dream 

Victor  Hugo  said  "there  Is  nothing  as  pow- 
erful as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come."  i  can 
add  that  nothing  is  more  exhilarating  than 
to  work  with  thoae  people  who  have  an  idea 
t>etore  Its  time  has  come  and  to  help  them 
bring  the  Idea  into  a  reality.  I  have  had  that 
exhilaration— of  cooperating  with  the  few 
who  bad  the  vlston  two  decades  ago.  of  seemg 
them  Joined  by  others  with  imagination  and 
energy  and  aeal  aad  also  oT  sharing  in  the 
achievement  of  our  common  Ideals  and 
goals. 

NAEB's  crowning  achievement  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
which  led  to  the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1M7  ^ilch  In  turn  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
During  Its  short  life  this  gnat  organlsaUcm 
haa  ereatad  aad  peifonxMd  magnlfloentiy  m 
advancing  public  radio  and  television. 

And  so  as  one  studies  the  fifty-year  record 
of  non-commerdal  radio  and  the  two  dec- 
ades of  non-commercial  television,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  at  long  last  we  have  com- 
pleted a  fuU  circle.  All  the  flaential  parts 
of  the  public  broadcast  system  are  now  in 
existence  and  we  are  operating  together.  But 
In  another  sense  what  has  been  completed 
U  not  a  circle,  but  a  full  turn  in  an  open- 
ing and  aaoandlng  wfinX.  Today  the  issues 
are  even  more  momentous  and  the  oppor- 
tunities much  larger. 

UKlies  and  gentlemen  let  me  aasuie  you 


that  It  would  have  been  utterly  Impioeslble 
for  us  to  have  reached  otir  present  position 
of  prominence  without  NAEB,  Its  divisions. 
Its  friends — especially  some  very  wealthy 
ones — Its  members,  member  Institutions 
and  its  stalT. 

NAEB  Is  your  organization.  Tou  finance  It. 
You  control  It.  It  serves  you  In  many  ways 
and  speaks  for  you  so  that  your  voice  is  not 
only  heard  but  heeded.  It  Is  imperative  that 
It  be  strengthened  so  that  its  leadership  role 
can  be  intensified  as  we  take  the  next  major 
steps  concerned  with  the  permanent  fi- 
nancing of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadca.sting. 


TIME  TO  REVAMP  BANKRUPTCY 
LAWS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  today  s 
eccMiomy  I  view  with  increasing  alarm 
the  accelerated  number  of  bankruptcies 
suffered  by  all  segments  of  our  society — 
from  our  largest  railrofuls  to  the  ordi- 
nary consumer  of  goods  and  services. 

During  the  past  20  years,  consumer 
bankruptcies  in  the  United  States  have 
increased  by  substantially  over  600  per- 
cent to  more  than  182,000  annually. 
Business  bankruptcies  have  more  than 
doubled  and  were  in  excess  of  19,000  in 
1970. 

At  the  same  time,  the  terms  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  are  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. Lack  of  clarity — even  to  those 
expert  in  the  field— labyrinthine  and 
costly  procedures,  and  inordinate  delays, 
have  led  to  inequities  for  so  many  citi- 
zens and  businesses  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  submit  to  the  process.  The 
situation  is  exacerbated  by  the  economic 
dislocation  this  Nation  has  been  endur- 
ing In  rec«it  years  and  by  a  too  rapid 
expansion  of  credit  that  has  reached 
proportions  far  bey(»id  anything  con- 
templated at  the  time  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  was  enacted. 

In  this  background,  the  91st  Ccmgress 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral  Commission   to   Study   the   Bank- 
ruptcy lAws  of  the  United  States.  The 
CommissioD  has  been  wm^ing  long  and 
hard  hours  with  relatively  scant  funds  in 
attempting  a  thoroughgoing  evaluation 
and   restructuring   (rf   bankruptcy   pro- 
cedures  which   are    today   too   heavily 
weighted  in  favw  of  creditor.  Chairman 
Harold  Marsh,  a  recognised  expert  in  the 
Add,  has  benefited  from  the  advice  of 
two  of  the  most  able  members  of  this 
Chamber,   my   distinguished  ocAeagues 
Maklow  Cook  of  Kentucky  and  Qttxntin 
BuRDicK  of  North  Dakota.  R^resenting 
the  House  od  the  Commission  are  Don 
Edwards   and   Charlis    Wiggins,   both 
from  Califtxnia.  Other  members  include 
Charles  Seligson.   J.   Wllsoo   Newman. 
Judge  Hubert  Will,  and  Judge  Edward 
Weinfeld.   Three  law  school  professors 
advising    the    Commission— Frank    R. 
Kennedy,  from  the  University  of  Mldil- 
gan,  serving  as  executive  director.  Philip 
Shuchman  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Walter  Phillips  of  Ttacas 
Tech— have,  through  thtir  reseaich  and 
contributions,  been  of  invaluable  assist- 
axioe  In  this  tf  ort. 
With   refttvooe   to   Vt»   befalnd-the- 
eff orto  of  this  OommlnloD  in  pro- 
viding an  impetUB  for  ref  onn.  thuv  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  TlmM  of  No- 
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▼ember  21,  1971.  an  insightful  article  by 
Robert  J.  Cole,  documenting  some  of  tbe 
flagrant  abusee  which  have  character- 
ized procedures  under  the  existing  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
that  Mr.  Cole's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sunday.  Nov.  21, 
1971] 
Retampinc  Bankboptct  Laws 
(By  Robert  J.  Cole) 
Ernest  Medden.  »  $76-a-week  mechanics 
helper  with  a  wife  and  10  children,  decided 
about  10  years  ago  to  pull  up  stakes  In  Ten- 
nessee and  move  to  Texas. 

Convinced  that  one  day  he  would  Inherit  a 
vast  Tezaa  oil  field  worth  »600-mllllon— not 
an  tmpcMslbte  thing  in  the  Lone  Star  State- 
he  found  It  aurprlalngly  easy  to  convince 
others  to  help  him  along. 

By  the  time  he  ftled  for  bankruptcy  five 
years  later,  he  had  parlayed  his  oU  field 
claim,  which  never  materialized.  Into  a  daz- 
zling lifestyle. 

Hte  name  was  legend  throughout  Texas. 
His  parties  were  the  talk  of  the  town.  He 
had  acquired  a  MO.OOO  house  In  Datlaa,  a 
M25,000  homestead  In  Muenster.  a  valuable 
herd  of  cattle,  a  $100,000  prize  bull,  a  •15,000 
riding  horse,  three  cars,  a  string  of  charge 
accounts  and  even  a  personally  autographed 
photo  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  time  the  dust  had  cleared,  he  had 
borrowvd  nearly  t3-mllllon  alone  from  the 
Poor  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  an  order  of  nuns 
In  Indiana. 

To  satisfy  debts  of  more  than  »l-mllllon, 
almost  everything  the  Madders  owned  went 
on  the  auction  block — everything  that  Is,  ex- 
cept the  homestead. 

Under  Texas  law,  a  man's  homestead — re- 
ganUeea  of  value — Is  untouchable.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Medders  had  lived  almost  anywhere 
else,  they  would  have  lost  their  home  as 
wen. 

Discussing  the  landmark  case  In  the  Cor- 
nell Law  Review  a  few  years  ago.  Raymond  C. 
Marier,  then  a  Cornell  law  student  and  now  a 
New  York  lawyer,  pointed  out  that  all  states 
provide  some  exemptions  for  debtors  but  that 
some  are  more  liberal  than  others. 

In  the  East.  Ur.  Marier  said,  creditors  are 
favored  by  giving  only  parsimonious  exemp- 
tions to  people  in  debt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  West,  which  was 
originally  settled  In  large  measure  by  debtors 
on  the  run.  Is  very  generous  to  people  In 
debt.  Califon^a  and  Ttexas  are  outstanding 
example*. 

But  in  today's  world,  is  this  enormous  dis- 
parity in  debtor  treatment  a  valid  ooaT 

This  qvieation  and  doBens  ot  equaUy  Impor- 
tant ones  are  now  being  studied  by  a  think 
tank  in  Washington,  officially  known  as  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Working  out  of  a  dingy  office  at  1018  Slx- 
te«itto  Street,  N.W.,  three  Uw  professors- 
Prank  R.  Kennedy  of  the  University  of  Mlch- 
'K*°.  Pbliip  Shuchman  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  Walter  PhUUps  of  Texas 
Tech — are  researching  a  report  to  Coogreas 
tliat  may  one  day  revoluUonlze  bankruptcy 
procedures  now  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of 
credltora. 

CoosMer,  for  example,  the  complex  IsstiM 
In  •Btabllahing  a  uniform  exemption  In  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  the  exemption  is  set  at,  say,  $10,000  vr- 
erywuere,  thai—nda  of  dabton  In  tli*  West 
might  b*  foraad  uito  baakruptey  by  «c««t. 
ton  eagw  to  aakm  tuwnmtmdM  now  baiond 
tbfUr  reach.  Za  the  last,  when  axempUoDa 
M»  amaU,  debtofs  would  resort  to  bankruptcy 
to  get  tha  exemptloa  where  they  don't  have 


It  iiow.  Cradlton,  on  the  other  band,  would 
go  to  state  legislatures  to  strengthen  gar- 
nishment laws  as  another  way  to  "get  at"  a 
debtor. 

One  possibility  under  consideration  Is  a 
floor  on  exemptions  that  might  be  more  lib- 
eral to  debtees  in  the  Cast  but  at  the  same 
time  not  against  the  interests  of  debtors  In 
the  West. 

In  an  interview  the  other  day.  Professor 
Kennedy,  executive  director  of  the  Federal 
coouniaslon,  said  that  one  Important  reason 
for  the  bankruptcy  study — expected  to  take 
at  least  another  year — is  the  "dramatic"  rise 
In  consumer  bankruptcies  since  1946. 

In  that  year,  total  bankruptcies — busi- 
ness as  well  as  consumer — totaled  only  slight- 
ly more  than  10,000  but  were  not  considered 
a  realistic  nuasure  of  the  economy  because 
credit  was  Just  beginning  to  return  to  nor- 
mal after  a  war  when  credit  was  tight. 

By  1950,  a  more  normal  year,  bankrupt- 
cl«  by  consumers  had  climbed  to  35,000,  and 
they  moved  up  steadily  year  by  year  to  near- 
ly 100,000  In  19fl0  and  more  than  178,000  In 
1970. 

By  June  30  of  this  year  consumer  bank- 
riiptcies  had  zoomed  by  substantially  over 
600  per  cent  In  the  last  20  years,  to  more  than 
182.000.  Business  bcmkruptcles  more  than 
doubled,  from  8.350  to  a  little  over  19.000  in 
the  same  period. 

"Some  people  feel  we're  In  dire  trouble  If 
this  continues."  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

The  Issues  are  so  complicated — and  the 
impact  so  important  to  both  debtors  and 
creditors — that  the  commission  is  moving 
slowly. 

Mr.  Shuchmaoi  said  the  oommisslon  has 
already  heard  from  a  number  of  creditor 
groups  but  so  far  has  not  heard  from  many 
consumers. 

One  lawyer  who  hears  regularly  from  con- 
sumers, however,  to  Landmi  L.  Chapman  of 
Chicago,  a  nationally  known  expert  on  con- 
sumer bankruptcies. 

Mr.  Chapman,  who  has  filed  more  than 
15,000  voluntary  bankruptcy  cases  in  the  last 
36  years,  said  in  a  telephone  interview  that 
small -loan  companies  are  particularly  severe 
with  debtors. 

His  major  complaint  is  the  false  financial 
statement. 

In  theory,  small-loan  companies  must  get 
full  disclosure  of  other  debts  from  a  borrower 
so  that  they  can  detarmlne  whether  to  grant 
a  loan. 

In  practice,  however,  knowing  that  debtors 
cannot  discharge  debts  based  on  fraud,  many 
lenders  use  forms  that,  Mr.  Chapman  argued, 
make  It  "very  convenient"  for  a  borrower  to 
leave  things  out — thus  ""^^'^g  a  false  finan- 
cial statement. 

Moreover,  he  said,  "they  (the  finance  com- 
panies] often  help  the  debtor  make  a  false 
statement." 

One  way  to  do  this,  he  said,  was  to  ask  the 
debtor  to  list  a  few  of  hla  debts  and  then  add 
on  the  form,  "I  have  no  other  debts.'' 

The  debtor  usually  doasnt  know  what  he's 
signing.  Mr.  Chapman  said,  imttl  he  goes 
bankrupt.  "The  loan  papers  are  fiUed  with 
fine  print  that  the  company  relies  on  to  nail 
the  debtor."  be  said. 

Another  practice  of  loan  oompanlea  be  dis- 
likes Is  the  chattel  mortgage  cmi  such  bouae- 
hold  goods  as  the  bed,  stove  and  rafrlgera- 
tor.  "It  should  not  be  permitted,"  Mr.  Chap- 
man said. 

He  argued  that  household  goods  were  of 
little  value  to  the  loan  cocnpany  and  that  the 
only  purpose  of  a  chattal  mortgaga  was  to 
"put  the  debtor  In  dtetrses  by  taking  It  or 
threatanlng  to  take  it." 

It  gives  the  loan  company  "a  club  ov«r  tbs 
bead,"  ba  said.  "It's  unfair,  unjust  and  un- 
ethical. It's  a  means  ot  putting  prtasure  oa 
the  borrower  to  frighten  bim  Into  bocrawlng 
from  a  friend  or  relattva." 

There  has  been  one  good  sign  for  the 
debtor,  Mr.  Chapman  said. 
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Under  a  new  Ftederal  law  passed  lata  last 
year,  a  claim  brought  by  a  creditor  must  be 
brought  before  the  bankruptcy  court  or  run 
the  risk  of  being  Ignored.  Undw  prior  Uw— 
and  to  some  extent  even  now — cradltors 
would  let  consumers  get  their  dlscharRe  In 
bankruptcy  and  then  file  svUt  in  sUte  courts 
In  most  cases  debtors  would  Ignore  them— 
In  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  were  now 
bankrupt  and  didn't  have  to  pay— and  as  a 
result,  the  debtor  threatening  suit  for  jud«- 
ment  requiring  the  debtor  to  pay. 

Another  favorite  device  of  the  creditor  was 
to  call  a  debtor  threatening  suit  for  fraud 
The  only  way  out  was  a  promise  to  pay  de- 
spite  discharge. 

An  even  more  enticing  way  to  get  re- 
amrmatlon  of  a  small-loan  debt  was  to  out 
say.  100  $1  bills  In  a  pile  In  front  of  a  debtor' 
The  sight  of  the  money  was  often  too  much 
for  a  debtor  to  pass  up.  In  exchange  for  the 
cash,  he  often  would  sign  a  new  note  to  pay 
off  an  old  debt,  of  course  with  the  $100  tacked 
on  top  of  It. 

The  new  law,  Mr.  Chapman  said,  has 
turned  out  to  be  an  Improvement  for  the 
consumer. 

For  one  thing,  he  said.  It's  "very  difficult" 
for  a  creditor  to  get  a  default  Judgment  now 
Notice  has  to  be  served  on  the  bankrupt  as 
well  as  his  lawyer,  so  that  a  creditor  is  un- 
able to  obtain  a  Judgment  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  debtor. 

Before,  he  said,  default  Judgments  were 
widespread  in  the  state  courts  because  of 
what  he  called  "the  ignorance  of  the  debtor 
the  corruption  of  the  creditors  and  the  help 
of  the  bribed  deputy  bailiffs  and  deputy 
sheriff."  "^     ' 

In  California,  Hugh  Slate,  of  Slate  &  Leoni 
the  biggest  bankruptcy  law  firm  In  the  coun- 
try, has  slnuiar  views  on  the  need  for  bank- 
ruptcy reform. 

Mr.  Slate  believes,  for  example,  that  re- 
affirmation— where  the  debtor  agrees  to  pay 
a  debt  after  filing  for  bankruptcy  «■  despite 
bankruptcy— should  not  be  permitted. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Los  An- 
geles, Mr.  Slate  said  he  was  also  opposed  to 
the  $50  bankruptcy  filing  fee— charged  on 
the  husband  and  again  on  the  wife — ^wbere 
the  debtor  was  Insolvent. 

"I've  seen  people  go  Into  bankruptcy  court 
and  expUln  that  they  cant  pay  the  fee."  Mr 
Slate  said.  "But.  "  he  added,  "the  referee  says 
he  has  'no  discretion'  to  waive  the  fee  and 
dismisses  the  case.  It's  a  dirty  deal.  The  cotuH 
sends  notice  to  the  creditors  and  they  start 
at  him — the  debtor — all  over  again." 

Courts  Should  have  discretion  to  waive  the 
fee,  he  argued. 

James  E.  Moriarty,  a  bankruptcy  referee 
In  Los  Angeles.'  tends  to  agree  in  part.  He 
remarked  not  too  long  ago  that  a  "nominal 
fee"  might  be  Justified  because  debtors 
"should  pay  something."  But.  he  added.  $50 
for  a  person  who  oant  afford  it  was  "too 
high- 
Turning  to  small -loan  companies,  he  as- 
serted that  for  too  many  years  they  had  relied 
on  garnishment  and  the  courts  "to  ball 
them  out."  But,  he  said,  "if  they  wotildnt 
lend  to  these  poor  unfortunate  peojrfe.  they 
couldn't  get  money." 

He  said  he  had  "no  grreat  love"  for  finance 
companies  but  felt  that  "if  you  make  It  too 
difficult  for  them,  they  may  have  to  raise 
their  prlosB." 

Congress,  meanwhile.  Is  looking  for  guid- 
ance on  bankruptcy  reform  to  a  major  study 
Just  completed  by  the  BrookingB  Incrtltutlon 
in  Washington  tinder  tbe  supervlsi<»i  ot 
David  T.  Staal«y,  a  senior  fellow  at  Brook- 
ings. 

The  study.  "Bankruptcy :  Problem,  Process, 
Barorm."  whicb  to  by  Mr.  Stanlsy  and  Mv- 
jocls  GHrtH.  wiu  ba  pubUabetf  aarty  naxt  jaar. 
largely  under  a  $314,000  Mrd  PDundaMoci 
grant.  It  will  propose — ^jnrtng  other  tfaioga— 
tbe  formation  of  a  Federal  agency  to  admln- 
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ister  all  bankruptcies  except  the  big  busi- 
ness reorganiaattons. 

It  will  propose  that  tbe  new  Federal  agency 
meet  Its  expenses  out  of  general  revenue.  At 
present  the  bankruptcy  court  must  pay  its 
own  way. 

Such  a  proposal  would  entail  hearing  ex- 
aminers to  make  decisions  and  eliminate  tbe 
use  of  bankruptcy  trustees  and  referees. 

This  Is  a  major  issue  that  the  Kennedy 
think  tank  will  have  to  resolve.  There  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  suport  it.  If  It  does,  creditors  would  bene- 
fit because  less  money  would  be  diverted  to 
administrative  costs.  Debtors  would  thus 
benefit  because  more  of  their  assets  would 
go  to  paying  off  debts. 


House  or  Senate  saw  fit  at  the  time  to 
help  sustain  the  more  efficacious  Senate 
conference  report  provision.  However,  let 
us  all  now  work  together  to  make  H.R 
11809  a  reality. 


TRANSFER  OF  FEDE31AL  PROPERTY 
AND  EFFECT  ON  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  with  a 
considerable  sense  of  disappointment,  I 
desire  to  speak  on  amendment  No.  74  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  confer- 
ence report. 

We  all  know  that  this  coimtry's  public 
school  systems  face  a  bleak  year,  border- 
ing on  disaster  level  retrenchments. 
Operating  budgets  nearly  everywhere 
have  been  pared  to  the  bone;  teachers 
have  been  laid  off;  classrooms  have  be- 
come more  crowded;  student  services 
have  been  cut.  Chicago's  588  schools,  for 
example,  may  have  to  close  for  12  days 
at  some  point  this  school  year  because 
of  a  budget  deficit  of  $22.8  million. 

So.  when  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion brought  to  my  attention  the  acute 
financial  pressures  that  the  transfer  of 
property  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration— GSA — to  the  UJS.  Postal 
Service  will  bring  to  approximately  700 
school  districts  in  about  200  congres- 
sional districts.  I  immediately  promised 
to  help. 

The  transfer  of  properties  from  GSA 
to  the  Postal  Service  would,  in  effect, 
render  those  properties  non-Federal 
and,  therefore,  ineUglble  for  Public  Law 
874  funds.  This  consequence  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  affected  school  dis- 
tricts, many  of  whom  are  already  suffer- 
ing from  inadequate  financing,  I,  there- 
fore, persuaded  the  full  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  Include  in  its 
supplemental  apprcHiriations  conference 
report  a  general  provision  to  provide  a  1- 
year  grace  period  under  Public  Law  874 
to  allow  the  affected  school  districts  to 
receive  Federal  funds  which  many  of 
them  had  already  budgeted  for  the 
coming  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate- 
House  conferees  in  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  74  did  not  see  fit  to  give  school 
olstncts  affected  by  the  transfer  a  1- 
y^J"  repneve,  arguing  that  HJl.  11809, 
a  biU  introduced  by  Representative 
PuciNSKi  in  the  House  and  Senator 
E^GLETOK  in  the  Senate,  would  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose.  Although  Repre- 
sentative PuciKSKi  and  Senator  Eagli- 
TON  deserve  coaunendation  for  their 
enorts,  my  approach  through  appn^rla- 
tlons  chanaeU  would  have  made  avall- 
t:ii  V^.J^P**'*  **<*  money  in  time  for 
^^}  dtetrtcts  and  school  board  mem- 
»W8to  plan  their  budgets  and  their  per- 
^Mei  contracts  for  the  coming  ^ 
Without  ttie  anxiety  and  uncertoiiity  of 
wwung  for  the  enactment  of  HJl.  11809 

1  am  sorry  that  no  Member  of  the 
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JUDGES  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
morning,  the  conferees  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  reached 
agreement,  and  their  conference  report 
was  quickly  approved. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  several  re- 
ductions in  the  final  bill. 

In  particular,  I  am  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  elimination  from  the  bill 
of  all  funding  for  seven  new  judgeships 
and  supporting  personnel  for  the  new 
superior  court — an  item  contained  in  our 
Senate  bill. 

These  seven  new  judgeships  were  au- 
thorized by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  of  1970,  to  take  effect  on  February  1, 
1972.  From  the  outset  these  new  judge- 
ships were  envisioned  as  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  sweeping  court  reor- 
ganization for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  F^ruary  1,  1972,  significant 
felony  and  civil  jurisdiction  will  be 
transferred  from  the  VS.  district  court 
to  the  superior  court.  The  seven  new 
judgeships  authorized  last  year  will  be 
urgently  needed  at  that  time  if  the  su- 
perior court  is  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  heavy  new  burdens  imposed  upon  it. 
So  important  are  these  new  judgeships 
to  the  success  of  court  reorganization 
that  the  District  government  long  ago 
spent  substantial  money  to  renovate  the 
Pension  Building  so  that  space  would  be 
available  to  house  the  expanded  court 
at  the  first  of  the  year.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time  in  screening  potential  court  nomi- 
nees so  that  the  President  could  send 
timely  nominations  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

It  is  imperative  that  money  for  these 
new  Judges  and  their  supporting  per- 
sonnel, including  badly  needed  proba- 
tion ofBcers,  be  appropriated  in  the  near 
future.  Money  for  this  purpose  deserves 
and  must  receive  a  very  high  priority 
in  any  supplemental  appropriation. 

I  shall  fight  to  fund  these  new  judge- 
ships at  the  earliest  oi^x>rtunity  because 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  President's  crime  program 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Failure  to 
fund  these  judges  would  be  a  death  blow 
to  court  reorganization. 


CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  INDEPENDENT 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  consumers 
need  a  Federal  presence  vested  with  suf- 
ficient powers  and  resources  to  act  ex- 
clusively as  their  advocate  in  connection 
with  activities  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  a  principal  cosponaor  of  8. 1177 
to  create  an  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  question  I  face  is  not 
whether,  but  how  best  to  shore  up  the 
organlzatiOD  and  Improve  the  operation 
at  Federal  consumer  protection  activities. 

If  the  experienee  of  the  past  is  any 
guide,  our  task  is  a  formidable  one.  I  am 
concerned  about  creating  just  another 


new  agency  to  add  to  the  ledger  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies.  The  youth  of  a  new 
agency  no  more  guarantees  its  fitness  or 
success  than  the  age  of  an  old  one.  And 
we  already  have  far  too  many  time-worn 
agencies  which  seem  to  surface  only  d'u-- 
ing  the  annual  appropriations  process  to 
obtain  their  moneys,  but  which  seem- 
ingly do  next  to  nothing  to  protect  con- 
sumer interests. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  we  do  not 
impose  on  the  American  consumer  an- 
other false  panacea — some  sugar-coated 
sop  which  is  devoid  of  real  powers,  and 
which  will  invariably  fall  prey  to  the 
same  ills  of  stagnation  that  have  af- 
fected too  many  agencies  over  the  years. 
I  am  concerned  about  bigness,  fatness, 
bureaucracy,  stagnation  and  perversion 
of  purpose.  I  have  seen  too  many  agen- 
cies that  have  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
lofty  purposes — relatively  new  ones  ex- 
hibiting indecision;  middle-aged  ones 
showing  signs  of  institutional  paunch; 
and  the  traditional,  inveterate  ones 
which  suffer  from  tired  blood. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  predicting 
more  of  the  same,  and  then  retiring  to 
the  sidelines  to  bemoan  its  occurrence 
while  smugly  gloating  over  the  accuracy 
of  our  prediction. 

Clearly,  the  blunders  of  traditional 
agency  structure  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  problem  of  consumer  unrepresen- 
tation.  But  to  recognize  this  merely  re- 
minds us  that  it  Is  time  to  revise  our 
theories,  not  renoimce  our  visions. 

Recent  newspaper  articles  confirm  that 
the  regulatory  agencies  we  have  set  up 
to  assure  consumer  protection — particu- 
larly in  the  most  important  area  of  prod- 
uct safety— require  just  such  a  shot  in 
the  arm,  I  am  especially  disturbed  by  lax 
enforcement  within  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  notwithstanding  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  Commissioner 
Charles  C.  Edwards.  Whether  the  prob- 
lem be  lack  of  basic  authority,  mcxiey, 
manpower  or  motivation,  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  PDA  to  present  to  the  Congress  a 
detaUed  and  comprehensive  accounting 
of  its  needs  and  difficulties  with  respect 
to  the  plethora  of  responsibilities  it  has 
in  protecting  consumers, 

I  am  shocked  by  the  fine  investigative 
reporting  of  Frances  Cerra  of  Newsday — 
reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post,  No- 
vember 14.  1971 — which  documents  that 
"I>angerous  Children's  Furniture  Is  Still 
on  the  Market."  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  one  of  the  largest  crib  manufac- 
turing firms  in  the  country — upon  being 
informed  that  the  space  between  the  bars 
of  his  wooden  cradle  exceeded  safety 
Umits  concurred  in  by  experts,  including 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety — cavalierly  responded.  "So 
what?",  adding  that  he  did  not  "have  to 
justify  anything." 

Under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  as  amended  by  the  Child 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  19<», 
the  Food  emd  Drug  Administration  has 
imdisputed  authority  to  regulate  toys  and 
other  Eirtlcles  Intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren which  msiy  present  an  unreason- 
able hazard.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
1968  act  wiU  show  that  the  above  km- 
Kuace  was  meant  to  be  ooostrued 
broadly — "by  ctilldreD''  meaning  near  or 
around  children — so  as  to  provide  the 
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greatest  possible  protection  to  the  most 
cherished  resource  that  this  or  any 
country  has. 

The  time  for  action  by  the  FDA  Is  now, 
not  after  another  heartbreaking  tragedy 
occurs  from  product  maldeslgn  or  manu- 
facturing negligence. 

In  the  days  ahead,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  expand  our  understanding  of 
agency  organization,  euad  be  open  to  the 
need  to  rethink,  revise,  and  revamp, 
where  necessary,  whatever  inconsistent 
notions  we  may  have  earlier  entertained. 
Then,  coming  forth  with  a  bill  for  a 
strong  and  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  which  reflects  a  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  unrequited  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  have  his  interests  fair- 
ly, effectively,  and  responsibly  repre- 
sented, we  will  have  done  a  real  service 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  outstanding  article  by 
Prances  Cerra,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1971] 

DANCESOT7S     CHILOBKN'S    PUBNITUIIX     IS     STILL 
ON  THK  MaKKXT 

(By  Frances  Cerra) 

NA8SAT7,  N.T. — safety  experts  generally 
agree  that  the  bars  of  a  crib  should  be  no 
more  than  ZV^  Inches  apart.  More  space  than 
that  makes  It  possible  for  a  small  baby  to 
strangle  himself  by  squeezing  his  body,  all 
except  his  head,  between  the  bars. 

Despite  this  fact,  the  Juvenile  furniture 
department  of  a  Nassau  department  store  re- 
cently had  on  display  a  handsome  wooden 
cradle  with  more  than  4  Inches  between 
bars.  The  cradle,  which  was  selling  for  936 
was  trademarked  "Nod-A-Way,"  a  brand 
made  by  the  Okla  Homer  Smith  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Fort  Smith.  Ark. 

A  call  to  the  company,  one  of  the  larg- 
est crib  manitfacturers  in  the  coimtry, 
brought  Okla  Homw  Smith,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  and  president  of  the  company, 
to  the  phone.  When  be  was  told  that  the 
^pace  between  the  bars  of  the  cradle  ex- 
oeded  what  are  beUeved  to  be  safe  limits, 
he  said,  "So  what?"  Then,  In  an  angry  tone, 
he  said  his  company  knew  far  more  than 
the  caller  about  making  crlbe  and  that  he 
didnt  "have  to  Justify  anything." 

It  has  been  almost  1^  years  since  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety  made 
its  recommendations  for  in^uovlng  the  safety 
of  furniture  for  babies  and  young  children. 
Tet  unsafe  furniture  U  still  on  the  market. 
Accurate  nationwide  statistics  on  injuries 
related  to  such  furniture  are  not  available. 
However,  In  a  pilot  project  Involving  14  hoe- 
piUIs  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  076  Injiirlea  to  children  and  babies 
from  Juvenile  furniture  were  reported  dur- 
ing ttie  period  from  September  I9fl9,  to  Au- 
gust 1871.  These  were  Injuries  treated  in 
emergency  rooms;  no  count  was  made  of 
those  treated  In  doctors'  offices  or  at  home. 

The  lack  of  progress  In  Improving  the 
safety  of  the  furniture  is  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  understafflng  and 
underbudgetlng  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA) .  the  federal  agency  that 
has  the  authority  to  set  safety  standards 
for  Juvenile  fumltui«. 

The  final  report  of  the  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission rtieased  in  June  1970,  said  "in  the 
abaenoe  of  govermnent  oversight,  the  infant 
fumltuie  Industry  has  neglected  to  assess 
the  needs  and  nature  of  children  who  use 
their  products."  The  oommlaalon  went  out 
of  existence  with  the  release  of  that  report 


and  since  then  Congress  has  been  wrestling 
with  bUlB  that  would  establish  a  permanent 
product  safety  commission.  Meanwhile,  the 
furniture  manufacturers  have  been  occupied 
with  Just  getting  organized,  according  u> 
Elliot  Mover,  head  of  the  safety  committee 
of  the  Juvenile  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. They  have  no*  come  up  with  any 
voluntary  safety  standards. 

"It  has  been  a  constant  problem  to  get 
some  people  In  the  Industry  to  accept  outside 
advice."  Mover  said,  and  commented  that 
he  was  not  surprised  at  the  response  of 
Smith  about  the  cradle.  "But  now,"  he  added, 
"we're  getting  away  from  that  attitude."  As 
evidence  of  Improvement,  Mover  cited  the 
existence  oC  committees  within  the  trade 
group  that  are  studying  the  safety  problems 
of  Items  such  as  cribs,  walker-strollers,  back 
carriers,  and  walker-Jumpers. 

The  FDA.  meanwhile,  has  come  up  with  one 
prop>osed  standard.  That  Is  the  walker-Jump- 
ers, the  bouncy  seats-on- wheels  used  by  mil- 
lions of  babies  before  they  learn  to  walk.  The 
reason  for  the  agency's  slowness  is  that  it  is 
"shorthanded  and  underbudgeted,"  according 
to  Ed  Chapin,  a  press  relations  officer  for  the 
agency.  "In  addition,"  he  said,  "this  division 
of  FDA  (Bureau  of  Product  Safety)  is  con- 
stantly being  buffeted  by  crises." 

The  Bureau  of  Product  Safety,  which  is 
staffed  by  about  75  professionals.  Is  respon- 
sible for  monitoring  the  safety  of  toys, 
hazardous  substances  like  detergent  and 
liquid  drain  cleaners  and  radiation  sources 
like  color  television  and  microwave  ovens.  A 
crisis  such  as  the  recent  death  of  a  Connec- 
ticut girl  from  inhaling  a  small  amount  of 
nonphosphate  detergent,  means  that  almoet 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  division  must  be 
mobUlzed  to  handle  that  one  problem,  and 
work  on  other  important  matter  must  be  de- 
layed. 

Walter  Johnson,  deputy  director  of  the  In- 
Jury  Data  and  Contnd  Center  within  the 
Bureau  of  Product  Safety,  said  that  the  Bu- 
reau's new  budget  wlU  provide  "additional 
resources,"  although  how  much  la  not  yet 
known.  He  said  that  this  will  make  progress 
possible,  and  that  the  manufacturers  "have 
been  put  on  notice  that  they  should  develop 
meaningful  standards  for  JuvenUe  furniture 
or  we  are  going  to  develop  regulations  on 
them." 

For  prospective  parents  now  shopping  for 
Juvenile  furniture,  this  promise  of  action  Is 
not  much  help.  It  remains  the  responslbUlty 
of  parents  to  try  to  discover  which  cribs, 
which  Jimiper-walkers  and  which  of  all  the 
other  items  wlU  be  safe  for  their  babies  and 
toddlers.  Here  Is  a  rundown  of  danger  points 
to  look  for  in  various  items  of  furniture : 

Crlbe:  Dont  be  bashful — take  a  ruler  along 
with  you  when  you  shop  to  measure  the  dis- 
tances between  the  bars.  Johnson  said  that 
safety  experts  are  sure  that  the  spaces  should 
not  be  larger  than  ZVi  Inches,  and  that  less 
may  be  desirable.  An  estimated  200  children 
a  year  die  from  crib  strangulation.  Also,  look 
for  cribs  with  very  low  adjustments  for  the 
mattress  height.  As  your  baby  grows  and 
gets  more  agile,  you  wlU  need  to  be  able  to 
lower  the  mattress  to  keep  him  from  climb- 
ing out  and  probably  faUlng  tq,  the  floor. 
Dont  buy  a  crib  that  has  croBsbars  that  wUl 
make  It  easy  for  him  to  climb.  Check  the 
latching  system  on  the  drop-side  of  the  crib. 
If  it  is  a  simply  operated  foot  latch,  another 
child  covild  open  it  without  warning.  FDA  is 
studying  the  problems  of  crib  safety  with 
the  goal  of  proposing  a  standard. 

Dressing  Tables.  In  the  flnal  report  of  the 
Product  Safety  Commission,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  these  tables  be  made  with  con- 
cave rather  than  flat  tops  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  babies  to  do  a  sudden  rollover 
onto  the  floor.  Nevertheless,  most  of  thoae 
on  the  market  are  still  made  with  flat  tope. 
Some  brands,  however,  such  as  the  Changer, 
by  Hedstrom  (about  $40)  and  the  Oak  Hill 
wooden    dressing    tables    (about    «43),    are 


made  with  guard  rails  that  may  be  an  im- 
provement. Of  course,  even  the  flat-topped 
kind  have  safety  straps  (one  recent  study 
showed  that  probably  one  out  of  two  Infants 
take  a  fall  in  his  flrst  year  of  life.)  But  these 
straps  may  not  help  much  if  the  dressing 
table  Is  very  lightweight  and  unstable,  sta- 
bility, then.  Is  an  Imprartant  feature  to  look 
for.  No  standards  for  dressing  Ublee  extet 
and.  none  Is  under  active  consideration. 

Jumper-Walkers:  These  coil-spring  acti- 
vated devices  are  known  to  have  caused  21 
amputations  or  near-amputations  of  fingers 
and  other  severe  finger  injuries  to  babies  in 
the  15  months  before  last  April  16,  the  day  on 
which  the  FDA  announced  a  proposed  safety 
standard  for  them.  The  proposal  would  re- 
quire that  the  frames  of  the  Jumpers  be  made 
without  points  of  scissoring  or  pinching. 
Such  pinch  points,  then,  plus  any  unpro- 
tected coll  springs,  should  steer  you  away 
from  some  models  of  the  Jumpers.  Johnson 
said  he  believes  that  some  manufacturers  are 
now  producing  safer  Jiunpers,  but  he  could 
not  give  specific  brand  names.  Final  regula- 
tions on  the  Jumpers  should  be  Issued  soon. 

High  Chairs:  The  main  problem  here  is 
stability.  Can  the  chair  be  tipped  easily? 
Does  it  fold  from  the  back  forward,  so  that 
another  child  could  shove  the  chair  and 
cause  it  to  fold  closed  on  the  baby?  Does 
the  chair  have  any  sharp  edges,  particularly 
on  the  feeding  tray?  No  standard  is  in  the 
ofllng. 

Car  Beds :  These  of  course  are  not  furniture 
items,  and  their  design  can  be  regulated  by 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, which  recently  issued  a  standard 
for  car  seats.  (Seats  produced  after  April, 
1971,  must  meet  the  new  federal  standard. 
But  some  stores  still  have  old  models  in 
stock  and  may  be  having  sales  on  them  to 
try  to  clear  them  out.  To  be  sure  of  what 
you  are  getting,  look  for  a  label  that  says  the 
seat  meets  Federal  Safety  Standard  213.  If 
there  is  no  label,  dont  buy  the  seat.)  Ouy 
Hunter,  safety  standards  engineer  with  the 
administration,  said  that  a  standard  is  being 
developed  for  car  beds  because  the  present 
design  is  considered  unsafe. 

Most  are  made  like  shopping  baskets  with 
handles  ai:id  simply  rest  on  the  back  seat 
of  the  car.  The  bed  is  not  strt^jped  Into  the 
car.  and  the  baby  Is  not  strapped  into  the 
bed,  so  that  in  a  oojlislon  the  baby  would 
probably  be  thrown  out.  Hunter  aald  that 
the  General  Motors  Infant  carrier  is  different 
from  these — it  has  a  belt  for  the  Infant  and 
can  be  belted  into  the  car — and  ia  "quite 
good  "  A  check  of  three  General  Motors  car 
dealers  showed  that  one  had  the  carrier  in 
stock  and  the  other  two  said  they  could  get 
It  within  two  weeks.  The  price  is  about  $12. 

Infant  Seats ;  These  seats  leema  so  safe 
and  secure  that  many  mothers  leave  their 
Infants  in  the  seats  and  put  the  seats  on 
tables  or  kitchen  counters.  However,  the 
seats  are  light  and  unstable — some  even  have 
rockers — and  some  mothers  report  that  even 
tiny  infants  can  tip  them.  The  resulting  fall 
Is  face-first.  No  standard  Is  being  worked  on. 
and  cautious  parents  have  advised  never 
to  leave  a  baby  in  an  Infant  seat  In  a  high 
place. 

Cautious  parents,  are,  of  course,  more  es- 
sential to  a  child's  safety  than  furniture  de- 
sign. But  a  couple  who  testified  at  one  of 
the  Product  Safety  Oommlssion  hearings 
said  that  they  had  no  idea  when  they  pur- 
chased their  crib  that  it  would  become  the 
instrument  of  their  bcU3y's  death.  Tet,  they 
said,  "in  theory  w«  should  had  had  a  better 
than  average  chance  to  spot  the  danger." 
They  tuf'  better  than  average  education,  and 
the  man  had  done  mechanical  and  repair 
work  whUe  in  ooUege.  "StlU  we  did  not  re- 
alize the  danger,"  they  told  the  commission. 

In  Congress,  meanwhUe,  a  battle  Is  on 
over  the  Nixon  administration's  proposal  for 
a  product  safety  law  and  the  propoaal  tMCked 
by  the  original  Product  Safety  Commission 
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and  sponsored  by  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson 
(D-Wash.)  and  Sen.  Frank  Moss  (D-Utah). 
The  Nixon  version  would  put  product  safety 
responslbUlty  in  the  PDA,  and  would  rely 
heavily  on  Industry  to  develop  safety  stand- 
ards. 

The  Magnuaon-Moss  bill  would  create  a 
new.  independent  regulatory  agency,  and 
would  require  premarket  testing  of  products. 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  two  proposals  in 
July,  but  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee 
stUl  has  not  reported  out  either  version  for 
action  by  the  whole  Senate. 


INTERVIEW  OF  DR.  CHARLES  MALIK, 
OF  LEBANON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing tlie  past  week  Dr.  Charles  Malik 
visited  our  country  from  Lebanon.  Dr. 
Malik's  outstanding  reputation  as  a 
scholar  needs  no  explanation  to  those 
familiar  with  him.  As  a  professor  at  the 
American  University  in  Beirut  he  has 
particular  insight  into  the  activities  of 
that  UJS  .-supported  institution  and  a 
sense  of  its  future. 

The  Beirut,  Lebanon,  Daily  Star  of 
Sunday,  November  28,  1971,  contains  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Malik,  in  which  Dr. 
Malik  answered  various  questions  about 
the  role  played  by  the  American  Univer- 
sity there.  The  interview  is  most  inform- 
ative and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Eight  Qtjestions  Put  to  Dr.  Charles  Malik, 
BT  THE  Daily  Star  and  His  Answers  to 
Them 

(ThU  text  appeared  in  full  in  the  Dally 
Star,  of  Beirut.  Lebanon,  on  Sunday  Novem- 
ber 28,  1971,  page  3.) 

Question  l.  In  what  way(8)  do  you  think 
the  world-wide  "student  movement"  could 
be  tackled  so  as  to  avert  fiu-ther  student 
"uprisings"? 

Answer:   By   patience  and   love;    by  long- 
suffering   and    foresight:    by    understanding 
and  forgiveness;  by  maintaining  a  continuous 
dialogue   with   the   students   at   every    level 
and    in    diverse    ways;     by    holding    fast    to 
fundamental    positions    of    principle    drawn 
from  the  essence  of  truth  and  freedom-   by 
having  a  firm  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  uni- 
versity and  sticking  to  that  idea;  by  dedica- 
tion to  the  highest  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity   above    every    partial    or    personal    or 
political  interest;  by  maintaining  the  highest 
possible  standards  of  excellence,  and  holding 
up   everybody,   studenu   and   professors    to 
them;    by  being   most  careful   with   respect 
M>  faculty  appointments  and  promotions  be- 
cause It  Is  as  much  the  faculty— their  spirit, 
their  attitude,  the  philosophies  of  lUe  that 
they  teach  and  stand  for— that  are  behind 
What    you    cau    "the    world-wide    'student 
movement'"   as   anything   or   anybody  else, 
Dy  refusing  to  admit  any  polarization  within 
the  university  body,  whether  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  or  between  studenu  and 
admlnutratlon.  or  between  faculty  and  ad- 
mlmstratlon;  by  depoUtlclzlng  the  university 
n/^n^  .k'  P'^^****  o^  teaching  and  learn- 
Mid  t^,?tK      *'=**'°^'=  quest  after  knowledge 
and  truth,  are  concerned;  and  by  expecting 
further  student  unrest,  by  adequatelTDi^- 
whin'lf:."-  *^**  ""'  ^'"^  "  InTo^'smde 
S  i„,M?°i?'   *^'"^'  knowing  that   whUe 
great  Institutions  of  leamlmi  mav  be  ti.m 
porarliy  disrupted  or  hurt  ^y  Tuch^,^ 

dom^  r^d  °r::r  "^  ^^^^r^-  -^^  with  w^: 

chS^t,  "i  ^*i  concern  they  wlU  come  out 
Chastened  and  stronger  from  the  experience. 


Question  2.  To  what  extent  does  the  Mid- 
dle East  poUUcal  setup  refiect  itself  in  the 
student  activities  at  the  American  University 
of  Beirut? 

Answer:  To  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Middle  East  is  a  tension  area,  perhaps  the 
most  critical  tension  area  in  the  world,  and 
the  Middle-Eastern  students  carry  this  ten- 
sion with  them  and  live  and  reflect  it  in 
the  University.  I  expect  nothing  else. 

Moreover,  altogether  apart  from  its  own 
internal  problems,  and  even  If  It  had  none, 
half  a  dozen  or  more  world  movements  con- 
verge upon  the  Middle  East,  with  its  central 
location  and  strategic  Importance.  These 
movements  pour  each  Its  own  quota  of  chal- 
lenge. This  Is  Indeed  what  makes  life  here 
so  exciting,  and  to  the  sober  and  levelheaded 
It  is  not  only  exciting,  It  is  most  instructive 
and  enriching.  Thus,  the  marvel  Is  that,  de- 
spite aU  the  almost  unbearable  stimulation, 
distraction,  disturbance  and  tension  that 
well  up  within  or  crowd  in  upon  the  region, 
the  students  on  the  whole  have  managed 
to  control  themselves  so  admirably. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  students  and  every- 
body categorically  that  the  University  has 
nothing  to  do  with  official  United  States 
policy  In  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere.  I  wish 
to  assure  them  further  that  when  its  opinion 
or  the  opinion  of  some  of  its  members  was 
a.sked,  or  when,  unasked,  they  nevertheless 
volunteered  to  express  their  opinion,  they 
often  disagreed  with  or  criticized  United 
States  policy.  If  the  students  knew  all  this 
they  might  then  separate  In  their  mind  an 
Institution  of  higher  learning  supported,  in 
part,  by  the  American  people  (directly  or 
through  their  Government,  for  America  is  a 
free  democracy  and  its  f>eopIe's  external  rela- 
tions In  matters  of  financial  aid  are  effected 
either  on  a  people-to-people  basis  or  through 
the  Government)  from  the  policies  of  the 
Government  of  that  people.  I  am  sure  many 
people  know  these  truths,  including  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  who  are  vigor- 
ously opposing  and  even  fighting  United 
States  policy  In  the  Middle  Bast,  and  I  doubt 
that  there  is  a  single  student  who  does  not 
appreciate  the  education  he  is  receiving  at 
the  University. 

The  University  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics;  it  wants  only  to  educate;  concern- 
ing this  Its  only  mission  It  need  not  be  apol- 
ogetic at  all;  it  has  the  highest  academic 
standards  of  any  institution  in  the  Middle 
East;  and  the  chUdren  of  our  lands  flock 
into  It  because  they  and  their  parents  know 
this  fact  very  well.  Of  course  the  responsible 
political  and  InteUectual  leadership  through- 
out the  Middle  East  is  perfectly  aware  of  all 
this,  and  therefore  it  wUi  see  to  it  that  the 
natural  and  wholesome  reflection  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  what  you  call  "the  Middle  East 
poUtical  setup"  will  only  profit  the  Univer- 
sity and  be  profited  from  It. 

Question  3.  How  do  you  understand  the 
term  "student  participation"?  Do  you  ap- 
prove of  Its  implementation  as  a  policy  on 
the  campus? 

Answer:  The  university  Is  a  sort  of  organ- 
ism which  Is  made  up  of  five  distinct  organs: 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Administration, 
the  Faculty,  the  students,  and  the  non- 
academic  personnel.  The  integrity  of  the  uni- 
versity consists  In  the  harmony  that  should 
obtain  between  the  functionlngs  of  these 
organs.  No  organ  can  usurp  or  undermine 
the  place  or  function  of  another. 

The  university  does  not  exist  for  its  Board 
of  Trustees  and  iU  AdmlnistraUon,  neither 
does  it  exist  for  its  non-academic  personnel; 
all  these  serve  the  university,  each  in  its  own 
distinctive  and  honorable  way.  The  univer- 
sity exists  for  Us  Fmculty  and  students — ^for 
lU  Faculty,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  free 
to  think,  teach,  conduct  research,  produce 
and  publish;  and  for  Its  students,  so  as  to 
provide  them  with  the  most  perfect  oppor- 
tunlty  of  learning  and  participmting  in  the 
wonderful  process  of  seeking  and  finding  the 
truth.  ^ 


What  form  should  this  "participation" 
take?  You  wiU  find  that  no  two  unlverslUes 
develop  the  same  form;  each  university 
evolves  its  own  "form  of  participation"  ac- 
cording to  its  own  concrete  situation,  needs 
and  posslbUltles.  Student  "participation"  at 
Oxford  is  quite  different  from  student  "par- 
ticipation" at  Harvard  or  Princeton  or 
Heidelberg.  What  works  in  one  university 
may  not  work  in  another. 

But  nowhere  do  students  take  the  place 
of  administrators  or  professors:  the  distinc- 
tive functioning  of  the  three  categories  is 
kept  Intact.  Participation  without  encroach- 
ment on  each  other's  con^>etence  is  excel- 
lent; In  fact  It  is  not  only  excellent,  it  is 
necessary;  such  participation  only  means 
that  student,  professor  and  administrator 
are  each  what  he  is  authentically,  and  that 
all  three  form  a  creatively  Interacting  com- 
munity. Participation  which  Involves  the 
danger  of  the  students  ruling  or  tyrannizing 
over  the  university  is  of  course  bad  and  no- 
where tolerated.  And  where  the  poUUcIzlng 
of  the  campus  Is  a  distinct  posaiblllty.  par- 
ticipation cannot  i>e  lightly  or  abstractly 
attempted,  if  the  university  is  to  be  safe- 
guarded against  the  danger  of  paralysis  or 
destruction. 

The  participations  that  have  not  worked 
have  been  precisely  thoae  which  were  entered 
Into  rashly,  and  which,  as  mere  slavish  Im- 
itations of  forms  of  participation  that  might 
have  worked  elsewhere,  simply  did  not  take 
adequate  account  of  the  concrete  forces  at 
work. 

It  is  one  thing  to  "participate"  when  you 
come  from  a  sou  where  the  democratic  habit 
of  mind,  which  fully  respects  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  which  keeps  the  over-all  com- 
mon good  above  every  partisan  interest,  is 
orlginaUy  and  organlcaUy  ingrained  in  the 
social,  political,  legal,  literary,  artistic.  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  background;  it  U  an- 
other thing  to  "participate"  when  you  come 
from  a  soli  where  this  democratic  habit  of 
mind  is  hardly  known  or  appreciated. 

But  wiiere  people  Icnow  and  keep  their 
place,  where  there  Is  real  love  for  the  univer- 
sity and  what  It  means  and  stands  for,  where 
the  Intention  is  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
academic  process  by  creating  real  communi- 
ties of  fun  and  friendship  and  free  intellec- 
tual communion  on  the  campus,  and  where 
there  is  mutuality  of  trust  and  confidence, 
then  a  most  felicitous  mode  of  participation! 
in  which  everybody  U  happy  and  creative  and 
at  his  best,  can  be  readily  devised. 

While  people  everywhere  are  keeping  their 
fingers    crossed,    many    people     in    America 
among  those  who  hold  high  responsibUitles 
for  great  universities  believe  that  the  student 
revolt  is  now  abating.  The  compeUtlon  for 
Jobs  is  so  keen  that  the  students,  even  the 
radicals  among  them,  are  gradually  discover- 
ing that  unless  they  apply  themselves  assidu- 
ously   to    their    studies    and    stop    fooling 
around,  they  may  have  no  chance  later  on 
of  being  employed.  The  future  belongs,  even 
after  the  revolution  if  it  should  come,  to  the 
thoroughly   trained   and   not   to   those   who 
wasted  away  the  most  precious  years  of  their 
life  In  activities  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  polishing  of  their  mind  and  the  perfec- 
tion   of    their    competence.    And    the    more 
thoughtful  among  the  students  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  In  the  nature  of  the 
case — what   they   have    been    told   notwith- 
standing— they  cannot  be  converted  into  a 
"class"  to  brave  and  carry  out  the  revolution. 
Many   high-level    studies   are    beUig    con- 
ducted, at  least  in  the  United  StaUs,  about 
the  general  university  upheaval  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  immediate  past.  It  wlU  be  a  few 
years  before  the  conclusions  of  these  studies 
are  sifted,  criticized,  appraised  and  assimil- 
ated into  the  system  of  secondary  and  higher 
educauon.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  set 
up  a  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and 
entrusted   it   with   the   task  of   drawing   up 
over  a  5-year  period  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
education    crisis.    In    one    of    its   published 
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studies,  while  warning  that  "the  tinder  of 
discontent  on  the  campus  remains  dry,"  the 
Commission  discloses  the  finding  that  on 
"perhi^M  100"  only  of  America's  2S00  cam- 
puses there  were  "excesses,  violence  and  near 
paralysis  of  the  Institution,"  while  on  the 
other  campuses  either  there  was  no  appreci- 
able unrest  or  "the  response  was  peaceful,  re- 
sourceful and  but  briefly  disruptive."  The 
Conamlsslon  has  also  come  out  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  student  government  be  abol- 
ished and  the  campus  conceived  as  a  total 
community.  This  communal  conception  of 
the  campus  Is  exactly  In  line  with  my  oppo- 
sition to  any  polarization  and  any  division 
of  the  campioB  into  "classes." 

It  Is  clear  therefore  that  the  university 
situation  In  the  world  is  In  a  state  of  fun- 
damental ferment,  and  that  It  Is  by  no  means 
certain  that  future  trends,  so  far  as  "stu- 
dent pckrtlclpatlon"  Is  concerned,  are  going 
to  oonflrm  the  claims  and  assumptions  of  the 
student  movement  in  recent  years. 

Question  4.  Do  you  think  the  President 
of  the  American  University  of  Beirut  should 
be  an  American  or  a  Lebanese?  We  feel  you 
are  as  qualified  as  any  American  to  hold  the 
post. 

Answer:  To  "nationalize"  the  University  by 
pitting  American  against  Lebanese  does  not 
become  this  great  institution.  It  Is  another 
mode  of  polarization,  and  any  ijolarizatlon 
Is  unhealthy,  and  Indeed  nowhere  more  so 
than  at  this  University,  and  that  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons. 

Who  should  be  the  principal  officer  of  the 
University  should  never  be  thought  of  In 
terms  of  nationality,  but  in  terms  of  the  best 
person  for  the  Job  regardless  of  nationality. 
And  Indeed  not  Just  the  best  "available"  per- 
son, but  the  best  person  must  first  be  found 
regardless  of  his  "availability,"  and  then 
everything  should  be  done  to  induce  him  to 
take  the  Job.  Thus  you  do  not  Just  select  the 
best  "available"  person — you  make  the  best 
person  available. 

Two  yean  ago  an  Immigrant  from  Central 
Europe  who  came  to  America  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty  was  elected  president  of  one 
of  the  finest  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Just  because  those  responsible  for 
that  instltutloa  concluded  that  he  was  the 
best  man  tor  the  Job. 

The  term  "beat"  here  covers  at  least  a 
dossen  criteria,  so  that  a  man  could  be  "best" 
from  one  point  of  view  but  certainly  not  from 
aztother.  Only  when  all  dozen  criteria  have 
been  weighed  and  balanced  against  each 
other  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  this 
responsible  body  be  In  a  position  to  make  a 
grounded  decision  on  the  question  of  the 
presidency  from  among  the  names  It  would 
be  considering. 

A  man  could  be  ruled  out  forthwith  on 
accotmt  of  his  failure  to  measure  up  to  one 
criterion,  even  If  he  fulfilled  all  other  criteria 
perfectly.  And  people  certainly  may  make 
mistakes  in  their  final  decision.  But  once  the 
dedaton  Is  made,  people  work  together  to 
make  It  work.  An  institution  cannot  func- 
tion if,  after  the  president  Is  selected,  peo- 
ple keep  on  entertaining  doubts  about  the 
decision. 

TD  make  the  "nationality  criterion"  deter- 
minant is,  In  view  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  University  and  of  the  excessive  sense 
of  nationality  and  nationalism  in  the  Middle 
Bast,  to  introduce  a  vitiating  principle.  What 
is  Important  and  decisive  is  the  University 
and  its  best  interests  and  not  the  nationality 
of  Its  president. 

All  of  this  !H;>plles  to  the  correct  procedure 
of  selecting  a  president  when  the  moment 
comes.  But  the  moment  is  not  upon  us  yet. 
because  the  present  incumbent.  President 
Samuel  Kirkwood,  was  unanimously  given 
the  right  last  June  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  continue  serving  as  president  of  the  in- 
stitution for  another  five  years.  It  Is  obvious 
they  must  have  c(»isldered  and  weighed  all 
pertinent  criteria  before  they  came  to  their 
decision. 

As  for  myself.  I  m\ist  first  thank  you  for 


thinking  that  I  might  qualify  for  this  most 
responsible  post,  but  I  suppose  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  myself.  Putting  the  ques- 
tion of  nationality  completely  aside — for.  as 
I  said,  this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
very  health  of  the  University — ,  and  passing 
over  the  respects  In  which  I  do  not  qualify.  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  I  know  that  admin- 
istrative Jobs  do  not  fit  my  tempertunent. 
principally  because  I  covet  my  freedom 
above  everything  else.  Administrators  and 
presidents  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  with- 
out them  the  world  cannot  run,  and  they  are 
our  honored  and  respect  masters,  but  the 
price  they  pay  for  this  great  responsibility  Is 
the  drastic  curtailment  of  their  freedom.  I 
live  on  freedom  and  I  cannot  trade  It  for  any- 
thing else.  A  president,  because  of  his  re- 
sponsibility, must  be  most  careful  what  steps 
to  take,  what  ground  to  tread  upon,  what  to 
think,  and  what  to  say,  but  I  feel  I  must  be 
absolutely  free  to  walk  and  think  and  say  as 
I  please,  subject  only  to  the  rigorous  require- 
ments of  truth  and  authentic  being.  My 
freedom  before  the  truth  is  my  responsibility. 

Besides,  think  of  the  immense  amount  of 
detail  to  which  presidents  and  administrators 
must  attend,  and  without  attending  to 
which  they  cannot  administer  to  preside 
successfully;  for  myself,  however.  I  crave 
the  steady  vision  of  the  whole,  to  be  sure, 
solidly  grounded  on  but  not  lost  in  or  dis- 
sipated by  detail. 

It  follows  that  the  utmost  a  person,  such 
as  I  am,  should  hope  for  is  a  president  who 
fulfills  the  dozen  criteria  to  which  I  re- 
ferred— a  man  of  real  honesty  and  Integrity, 
whom  one  can  fully  respect,  and  with  whom 
and  under  whom  one  can.  In  freedom,  think 
and  act  and  be. 

Question  5.  Do  you  think  that  Arab  finances 
should  replace  American  finances  in  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  so  as  to  di- 
minish United  States  influence  on  the  Uni- 
versity's policies? 

Answer:  Again  It  is  not  healthy,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  morale  and  therefore  of  the 
University's  highest  Interests,  to  pit  Arab 
against  American.  Nor  do  I  know  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  "United  States  Influence 
on  the  University's  policies. "  You  are  prob- 
ably thinking  polltlcaUy.  becatue  aU  Middle- 
Eastern  thinking  is  shot  through  and  through 
with  politics.  As  I  said  above,  "the  Univer- 
sity's policies"  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  States  Government  or  its  policies, 
nor  have  these  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Everybody  must  firmly  get  it  Into  his 
head  once  and  for  all  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University,  which  finally 
determines  the  University's  policies,  is  com- 
posed of  honorable  and  honest  men  who 
wotild  resist  any  political  pressure  from  any 
direction.  Their  policy  decisions,  and  the 
policy  decisions  of  the  Administration  under 
them,  have  as  their  aim  only  the  highest 
possible  academic  standards  for  the  various 
departments  of  the  Institution.  To  think 
otherwise  is  either  to  Indulge  in  intentional 
malice,  or  to  be  ignorant  both  of  the  char- 
acter of  these  men  and  women  and  of  the 
organization  of  the  University- — imd  ignor- 
ance Is  the  mother  of  a  multitude  of  illusions 
and  errt»8. 

If  what  you  call  "American  finances"  are 
solely  directed,  under  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  academic 
standards  of  the  University,  then,  far  from 
wishing  that  they  be  diminished,  would  that 
they  were  considerably  increased!  And  If 
"Arab  finances"  should  be  tied  to  political, 
non -academic  atrlngB,  then,  tas  from  wishing 
that  they  replace  "American  finances,"  would 
that  they  were  not  accepted  at  all  I  But  any 
donations  offered  the  University,  whether  by 
American  at  Arab  or  German  or  Japanese  or 
other  sources,  would,  I  think,  be  welcomed 
by  the  University,  provided  no  non-academic 
strings  whatever  be  attached  to  them. 

There  are  many  Arab  universities,  and  may 
they  all  develop  one  day  to  the  Intellectual 
stature   of  a  Sorbonne   or   an   Oxford  or  a 


Freiburg  or  a  Harvard,  and  may  they  receive 
masses  of  unconditional  aid  from  Arab  and 
non-Arab  sources! 

But  the  unique  value  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  which  Is  the  product 
of  more  than  a  century  of  patient,  organic 
development,  is  that  It  Is  rooted  Intellec- 
tually and  culturally  in  the  Western,  and 
principally  the  American,  university  tradi- 
tion: that  it  serves  as  a  remarkable  window 
letting  in  light  and  life  Into  Lebanon  and 
the  Middle  East  from  that  Incomparable 
cumulative  tradition,  which  goes  back  to 
the  Academy  of  Plato  and  the  Lyceum  of 
Aristotle;  that,  as  a  result,  it  tries — and  I 
believe  successfully — to  set  up  before  Its 
students  and  before  Its  conununlty  the  Ideas 
of  freedom  of  Inquiry,  thought  and  discus- 
sion as  supreme  values  to  be  sought  and 
treasured  by  civilized  men.  If  they  are  to 
cope,  with  any  measiire  of  adequacy,  with 
the  strenuous  conditions  of  modern  exist- 
ence; and  that  It  provides — again  I  believe 
successfully — a  forum  for  American,  West- 
ern (and  under  Western  I  do  not  exclude 
Russian )  and  Middle-Eastern  to  live  together 
and  exchange  Ideas  and  Interact  and  coop- 
erate and  create.  Intellectually  and  exlsten- 
tlally — and  I  believe  the  Middle  East,  intel- 
lectually and  culturally  speaking,  is  more  In 
need,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  of  such 
a  communal  forum  to  be  found  and  cher- 
ished somewhere  In  It,  than  of  anything  else. 

Thus,  any  aid  coming  from  anywhere,  or 
any  i>olitlcal-soclal  development  In  Lebanon 
or  the  Middle  East,  or.  Indeed,  any  turn  of 
policy  In  the  mind  of  the  Trtisteea,  that 
would  have  as  Its  effect  the  destruction  or 
dimming  of  this  uniqueness  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  would.  In  my  opinion, 
be  calamitous  both  for  Lebanon  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Question  6.  Do  you  think  the  political  ac- 
tivity of  the  students  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  is  reflecting  Itself  on  cam- 
pus life? 

Answer:  What  I  said  above,  particularly 
under  Question  2,  touches  on  this  matter. 
Tou  want  me  to  explicate  further,  I  sup- 
pose, whether  student  identification  with 
political  movements  and  parties  In  the  '  d- 
dle  Bast  at  large  is  carried  over  into  the  Cam- 
pus of  the  University.  The  answer  is  of  course 
yes,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise.  BSssentlally,  a 
student  is  a  living  human  being;  he  Is  a 
student  only  accidentally.  Nor  can  he  pos- 
sibly cease,  after  he  enters  the  University, 
to  interact  with  and  to  be  Influenced  by 
political  and  social  movements  in  the  Middle 
East  as  they  explode  and  as  they  develop. 

There  are  a  dozen  such  movements,  some 
responsive  to  native  Middle-Eastern  situa- 
tions, some  wafted  upon  us  from  the  four 
winds  of  the  earth,  some  q>linters  from  a 
main  trunk.  No  living  human  being  in  the 
Middle  East,  whether  or  not  a  student,  can 
be  impervious  to  the  Palestine  QuesUon.  or 
to  world-wide  movements  of  liberation  and 
development,  or  to  the  Arab  urge  at  unity. 

The  only  question  Is  whether  these  doc- 
trines and  developments,  as  they  pour  Into 
the  Campus,  could  "tolerably"  tolerate  one 
another,  or  whether  in  their  concrete  con- 
tent, they  would  produce  a  fatal  exploslor.. 
of  one  form  or  another,  within  the  Univer- 
sity; whether  their  objective  IncompatlbUi- 
tles  among  themselves  are  of  such  an  In- 
tensity as  to  make  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  a  genuine  university,  impossible; 
whether  the  objective,  concrete  conditions  for 
the  possibility  of  the  University  have  ceased, 
or  wUl  cease,  to  obtain;  whether  some  of 
these  movemente  will  seek  to  dominate  or 
terrorize  the  rest,  or  whether  they  could 
keep  house  together  In  retotlve  peace.  I  be- 
Ueye  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  of  them  to 
Interact  and  dialogue  with  one  another  under 
conditions  of  freedom,  reapect  and  peace, 
and  that  Is  why  the  continued  existence  of 
the  University,  <u  a  genuine  univerMitv,  Is 
vital  for  all  of  them. 

But  whether  the  concrete  hUtorlcal  situ- 
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atlon  wlU  so  mature  ••  to  preclpiate  an  ex- 
plosion, or  whether  adequate  measum  can 
be  taken  to  avert  such  a  poaalbUlty,  nobody 
can  predict.  Thl«  concrete  historical  altu- 
atlon  Is  determined  by  factors  altogether  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  University.  So  far  as 
the  University  and  what  falls  under  its  con- 
trol and  determination  are  concerned.  I  trust 
wisdom  and  foresight,  on  the  part  both  of  the 
University  and  the  students,  and  on  the  part 
of  these  movements  themselves  outside  the 
University,  will  prevadl.  But  while  man  surely 
proposes  and  plans,  it  must  never  be  Tor- 
gotten  that  In  the  end  only  God  and  history 
dispose  and  decide. 

Question  7.  Was  your  recent  United  States 
tour  ofllclal?  If  so.  would  you  elaborate  on 
its  objectives? 

Answer:  My  recent  United  States  tour  was 
not  official:  It  was  purely  private.  I  had  a 
dozen  private  engagements  In  Chicago,  New 
Tork  and  Washington,  which  I  had  to  pack 
Into  my  brief  sojourn  In  America. 

However,  because  people  In  America  are 
Intensely  Interested  in  Middle-Eastern  and 
world  affairs,  becavise  of  my  past  association 
with  these  affairs,  principally  at  the  United 
Rations,  because  of  my  continuing  personal 
Interest  in  them  myself,  and  because  I  hap- 
pen to  have  many  friends  In  the  United 
States,  among  the  churches  and  the  uni- 
versities, and  In  the  circles  of  Government 
and  Industry,  I  always  find  myself  called 
tipon  to  discuss  "offlclal"  matters  "unofll- 
clally."  This  I  do  with  pleasure  and  gusto, 
committing  of  course  nobody,  but  only  my- 
•elT. 

But  it  would  not  be  true  to  think  that  my 
Interests  are  exhausted  by  political  condi- 
tions and  developments:  I  am  primarily  in- 
terested In  man  and  mind,  in  character  and 
truth,  in  the  collapse  of  morals.  In  the  state 
of  mind  of  youth,  in  the  philosophical  crisis 
In  universities.  In  the  Christian  ecumenical 
movement.  In  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms.  In  the  ultimate  things  of  the 
^irit.  And  the  opportunities  that  usually 
come  my  way  to  range  over  these  realms  are 
legion. 

One  should  be  ashamed  to  discuss  with 
people  only  one's  own  political  problems  and 
woes;  people  do  not  listen  to  you  if  that  is  all 
you  discuss  with  them;  but  if  you  are  Inter- 
ested—authentically and  helpfully — in  their 
own  deepest  concerns,  then  yoxu  problems 
become  InteUlglble  to  them,  and  In  thus 
listening  sympathetlcaUy  to  your  tales,  they 
wUl  inevitably  try  to  be  helpful  themselves. 
Community  of  Interest  is  the  matrix  for  all 
creativity  and  helpfulness. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  to  cause  people  to 
be  sick  and  tired  with  the  Middle  East  and 
aU  Its  problems  (of  course  they  wUl  express 
their  sickness  and  Uredneas  very  politely, 
sometimes  merely  by  the  recital  of  sickening 
Ineffectual  generalities)  than  for  one  to  talk 
to  them  only  about  the  Middle  Bast.  And 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  move  people 
to  understand  the  real  Issues  Involved  and 
to  take  some  steps  about  them  than  for  one 
to  forget  completely  all  about  the  Middle 
K»8t  and  to  talk  to  them,  with  knowledge  and 
aepth  and  authenticity,  about  InteUectual 
spiritual,  human  and  world  problems  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Middle  East 

But  In  all  my  travels  I  learn  and  profit 
much  more  than  I  am  able  to  Impart. 

QuMtlon  8.  It  IS  often  charged  that  faculty 
aeabem  of  the  American  University  of 
7^Z^\  "*  "PaMlvs":  are  disinterested  in 
MmlnlstraUve  problems  and  their  solutions, 
po  you  agree?  If  so,  how  would  you  sugKest 
the  situation  might  be  Improved? 
that°^V*  .^'^***  **  repeated  too  often 
f^^  "^^^y  •■  *»^y  °^  «>'  •  totality  or 
U  tiTI?^,!!!?^*"'^  **»•  organism  which 

fo™  ul         °"**  «»K»^-  "  «»«ld  not  per. 

w  «?!r  "^  '"<**  ImportMt  orsM.  be«auM 
U  the  businew  of  ttoe  UnlvwS^  ioi^ 


and  transmit  truth,  it  is  around  the  Faculty 
that  this  business  transacts  Itself. 

Ideally,  tiie  Faculty  would  be  most  happy 
and  contented  to  be  free  of  any  administra- 
tive duUee  and  worries,  because,  ideally 
again.  It  would  be  wholly  and  Joyously  ab- 
sorbed in  Its  proper  creative  function — to 
research,  to  produce,  to  teach — and  nothing 
Is  more  satisfying  and  Joyous  than  this  func- 
tion. As  thus  absorbed  it  has  no  time  or  in- 
terest or  indeed  patience  for  adminlstrativo^ 
tangles.  But  when  problems  arise — and  in  an 
Ideal  situation  they  would  not  arise,  which 
is  of  course  far  from  being  the  case  at  the 
American  University  of  Beirut — some  Faculty 
members  do  bestir  themselves. 

"Passivity"  Is  a  good  thing  If  its  conscious 
motive  Is  not  to  lord  It  over  the  Administra- 
tion and  not  to  incite  the  students;  "passivi- 
ty "  is  a  bad  thing  if  It  Is  the  expression  of  In- 
nate indifference  or  fear.  Where  a  Faculty 
member,  or  the  Faculty  as  a  whole,  can  help 
the  Administration  or  the  students  in  a  crisis. 
It  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  knowing  in  the  at- 
tempt that  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the  Uni- 
versity nor  are  they  in  a  position  to  speak 
in  Its  name  as  a  whole. 

If  the  Faculty  behaves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  students  the  impression  that  it 
can  trespass  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Bo€ird  of  Trustees  or  the  Administration,  then 
It  is  misleading  the  students,  and  when  the 
truth  comes  to  the  light  of  day,  as  come  it 
will,  the  University  as  a  whole  will  have  been 
hurt  and  the  students  will  not  be  grateful  to 
the  Faculty. 

Par  from  being  "passive,"  some  Faculty 
members  have  been  conspicuously  "active." 
There  are  ways  and  ways  of  being  "active"; 
you  can  be  active  respecting,  fully  and  hum- 
bly, the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  others; 
you  can  be  active  thinking,  first  and  fore- 
most, of  the  highest  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which,  clearly,  you  cannot  rightly 
claim  you  alone  know;  you  can  be  active 
aiming  at  arrogating  to  yotirself  prerogatives 
that  are  not  yours;  you  can  be  active  think- 
ing only  of  your  personal  Interests,  and  sus- 
pecting that  the  moment  of  trouble  may  be 
a  good  opportumty  to  promote  these  inter- 
ests; you  can  be  active  by  utilizing  the  Uni- 
versity to  further  some  non-unlvcrslty 
Interest;  you  can  be  active  by  enlisting,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly.  In  the  service  of 
tendencies  that  might,  on  account  of  their 
tendentlousneas,  destroy  the  University,  or 
radically  change  its  character.  If  the  highest 
University  authorities  allow  them,  from  a 
genuine  university  to  some  Instrument  in 
the  service  of  some  extraneous  force  or  will; 
etc.  All  these  modes  of  "activity"  have  man- 
ifested themselves  at  the  University  and  are 
likely  to  manifest  themselves  again.  Not  all 
"activity  "  Is  a  virtue  and  not  all  "passivity" 
is  a  vice. 

Every  Faculty  member  Is  a  member  of  his 
own  Faculty  and  his  own  department,  and 
enjoys  the  opportunity  of  fully  and  freely 
voicing  his  opinion  when  his  Faculty  or  de- 
partment meets;  many  Faculty  members, 
elected  democratically,  serve  on  all  sorts  of 
committees  and  bodies  entrusted  with  im- 
portant mandates;  and  every  Faculty  mem- 
ber can  caucus  with  his  coUeaguea,  or  can 
see  his  Dean  or  the  President,  and  dlsctiss 
with  them  any  matter  on  his  mind.  Thus 
there  are  structured  and  orderly  channels  of 
activity  for  every  Faculty  member. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  restructuring 
is  called  for.  In  matters  of  organization 
nothing  U  above  reconsideration,  for  orga- 
nization la  not  an  end,  but  only  a  means, 
and  the  end  is  that  the  University  be  a  iml- 
varalty,  namely,  a  community  of  minds  see- 
ing and  finding  the  truth  together  under 
conditions  of  respect  and  freedom — and  this 
end  cannot  be  reduced  or  tampered  with. 
The  most  perfect  organization  without  the 
spirit  of  mutual  reapect  and  trust  Is  vain 
and  vacuous;   and  where  thU  spirit  reigns 


even  the  sloppiest  organization  can  be  made 
to  work. 

So,  we  sboiUd  aU  work  together  to  create 
this  spirit,  or  to  allow  It  to  aupwene  and 
flourish.  We  should  aU  work  ta«ether  to  pro- 
mote confidence  and  cooperation  at  this 
priceless  institution.  And  in  the  stlUneas  of 
my  heart  and  hearth  I  sometimea  feel  that 
this  can  be  consummated  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  for  I  do  not  beUeve  that  anybody, 
whether  Administration,  Faculty  or  students, 
who  has  served  and  profited  and  Is  serving 
and  profiting  from  the  University,  can  pos- 
sibly wish  It  Ul. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  MULTI- 
NATIONAL BUSINESS  TO  THE  UJ8, 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  excellent 
speech  by  Mr.  Lee  L.  Morgan,  executive 
vice  president  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
explaining  how  its  worldwide  operations 
as  a  "multinational"  business  benefit  both 
the  UJS.  and  foreign  economies.  CaUed 
the  "Win- Win  Situation."  the  speech  de- 
scribes factually  the  effects  of  Cater- 
pillar's manufacturing  operations  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  a  direct  response  to 
those  who  criticize  companies  that  oper- 
ate on  a  global  scale  as  damaging  the 
UJS.  economy.  Mr.  Morgan  asks  the 
question: 

Let's  examine  where  we  stand  now.  after 
two  decades  of  foreign  operations — and  de- 
termine if  this  company,  as  one  example,  may 
fairly  be  accused  of  "exporting  Jobs  and 
technology." 

Mr.  Morgan  then  demonstrates  that  in 
each  case  where  Caterpillar  has  invested 
in  manufacturing  facilities  abroad  the 
dollar  volumes  of  exports  from  its  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States  have  actually 
increased  above  the  levels  prevailing 
when  the  investment  was  made.  For  ex- 
ample, British  Caterpillar  was  estab- 
lished in  1950.  Since  then  the  value  of 
Caterpillar's  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  the  United  States  increased  15 
times. 

Moreover,  since  Caterpillar  began  to 
Invest  abroad  in  1950,  its  exports  have 
increased  from  $93  million  in  1950  to  $767 
million  in  1970.  Well  over  two-thirds  of 
Caterpillar's  foreign  sales  in  1970  con- 
sisted of  products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts,  and  others 
presented  in  Mr.  Morgan's  speech,  are 
directly  relevant  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant curroit  controversies  in  the  field 
of  UJB.  intematioiua  economic  policy. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  other  groups  have 
made  known  their  antagonism  to  the 
foreign  operations  of  UJS.  corporations, 
and  have  proposed  direct  restraints  on 
them.  The  Hartke-Burke  bill,  S.  2592. 
is  a  direct  result  and  an  expression  of 
this  viewpoint.  Such  businesses  are  com- 
monly accused  of  exporting  capital.  Jobs, 
and  technology,  as  if  there  were  no  bene- 
fit to  the  U.S.  economy  from  interna- 
tional business  operations. 

Mr.  Morgan's  speech  explains  why 
Caterpillar  1b  an  example  of  how  such 
companies  benefit  the  United  States.  Cat- 
erpillar's foreign  operations  have  given 
it  the  base  in  foreign  economiee  from 
which  to  build  a  greater  Tdtmie  of  total 
business  and  have  generated  Increased 
U.S.  sales  from  U.S.  facilities.  Operating 
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in  tar^gn  markets  has  belped  it  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  latest  foreign  technology — 
which  Is  in  mrnay  eaaet  vary  highly  ad- 
vanced. And  substantial  amoants  ol  prof- 
its from  foreign  operatioas  have  been 
returned  to  enrich  TJB.  stoekhtdders,  to 
ilnance  new  ventures  in  this  economy, 
and  to  fuel  expansion  in  other  markets. 

Detractors  of  the  multinational  com- 
pany have  been  remaiiwUy  weak  in  their 
ability  to  demonstrate  factually  their 
claims  that  foreign  operations  of  UjB. 
businesses  represent  a  net  drain  on.  the 
U.S.  economy,  particularly  on  jobs.  My 
own  business  experience  has  shown  me 
first  hand  how  foreign  operations  can 
strengthen  and  expand  business  and  Jobs 
in  the  home  base  in  the  United  States. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Oo.  is  one  of  the 
finest,  most  aggressive,  and  progressive 
businesses  hi  Illinois.  It  is  the  largest  ex- 
porter in  minoto  and  employs  thousands 
of  people  in  its  export  boslness.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Morgan's  excellent,  factual 
presentation  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
commend  Mr.  Morgan  and  Caterpillar 
for  a  willingness  to  reveal  with  \musual 
candor  statistical  information  on  Cater- 
IHllar's  foreign  and  domestic  operations 
in  order  to  enUghten  the  dialog  on  this 
issue  with  fact,  rather  than  further  con- 
fuse it  with  rhetoric. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Win -Win  Sttvation:  How  U.S.  Invkst- 

MiNT  AasoAo  Bxirxrm  thz  Umitxs  States 

AS  Well  as  the  People  or  Host  Ck>UNTKiES 
(By  Lee  L.  Morgan) 

You've  protoAbly  taeairl  It  MUd  that  all 
human  transactions  can  be  divided  Into  four 
categories:  Tbe  "loae-loBe"  situation— where 
both  parties  are  disadvantaged;  the  "wln- 
loae"  transaction — the  first  party  gaining  at 
the  expense  of  the  second;  the  "lose-wln" 
relationship — the  opposite  being  true;  and 
the  "wln-wln"  sltxiatlon — where  both  parties 
benefit. 

TJ.8.    DIKKCr   investment    ABBOAD:     NOW    AT    $75 
anXIOK    LEVB, 

Let's  express  these  four  relationships  In  a 
context  of  UJB.  private  direct  InTestment 
abroad — now  estimated  at  approximately  t76 
biUlon: 

1.  The  "lose-loae. "  I  know  of  no  one  who 
views  U.S.  foreign  Investment  as  a  losing 
arrangement  for  both  parties. 

2.  The  "win-lose."  As  you  know,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  body  of  thought  holding 
that,  althou^  XJS.  foreign  investment  Is  a 
~wln"  airangemeat  for  Americans,  it  U  a 
"lose"  sltuaUoa  tor  boat  coantrtes.  With 
some  notable  exeeptions.  this  view  appears 
to  be  subsiding.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
realization  abroad  that  U.S.  Investment  can 
be  a  highly  creative  factor  In  generating  Jobs, 
training  peoi^e  and  otherwise  improving 
tbetr  lot  In  life.  Introducing  new  technology 
and  managetnsnt  skUIa.  upgrading  suppliers 
and  improving  tba  local  trade  balanca— aU 
with  a  decent  regard  for  national  interests 
and  jurisdleUona,  and  without  interfering 
with  the  economic  and  political  integrity  of 
host  countries. 

In  any  event,  the  impact  of  U.S.  foreign 
Investment  on  other  eountrles  Is  the  subject 
for  other  portions  at  this  oonv«ntlon;  so  I 
won't  dwaU  on  tL 

3.  By  eoatiast.  I  taeiM  to  gtv«  consklsrable 
attention  to  the  «U1bm  o<  tlMse  wlio  bav* 
taJten  tbs  'loss  win"  point  at  vlsw  on  VB. 
Investment  abroad — namdy.  that  ttvars  are 
Indeed  great  ^ofiu  to  othei  countrlas  In  tenaa 


of  production.  Jobs,  technology  and 
but  that  these  gains  are,  therefore,  equiva- 
lent loue3  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

4.  Fourthly,  we  should  examine  some  of  the 
evidence  m  support  of  the  "wln-wln"  philos- 
ophy, and  attempt  to  document  our  belief 
that  VS.  citizens  rank  high  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Finally,  I  hope  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  what  we  and  our  companies  can  do 
to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  an  enlightened 
U.S.  investment  policy  flow  In  a  widening 
stream  to  all  of  the  world's  peoples. 

As  a  passing  preamble,  may  I  underline 
the  timelineas  and  urgency  of  this  whole 
topic? 

In  the  field  of  U.S.  International  eoonomlc 
policy,  the  public  spotlight  has  moved  away 
from  "trade"  and  Into  the  area  of  "Invest- 
ment." Regrettably,  the  two  are  often  viewed 
by  the  public  as  separate  and  distinct.  It  Is 
being  seen  that  members  of  Congress  wholly 
sympathetic  to  freer  trade  are  not  necessarily 
sympathetic  to  freer  Investment  policies. 
And  those  well  Informed  on  trade  may  not 
be  equally  Informed  on,  or  understanding  of, 
the  benefits  of  JJ3.  foreign  Investment  to 
the  U.S.  economy. 

The  multinational  corporation — by  no 
means  a  VS.  creation — Is  Increasingly  said 
to  be  "too  big"  and  ai>ove  the  controllable 
limits  of  present  U.S.  law.  While  those  of  us 
In  the  multinationals  may  believe  we  are 
benefiting  people's  living  standards  as  few 
others  down  the  long  reach  of  civilization 
have  done,  these  words  are  getting  a  different 
translation  by  some  of  our  critics.  It's  said 
we  are  spurred  on  by  "anything  for  a  buck" 
morality  ...  to  "take  advantage  of  cheap 
exploited  labor"  .  .  .  the  result  being  "pri- 
vate greed  at  public  expense."  and  the  "ex- 
port of  American  technology  and  Jobs." 

Regrettably,  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans accept  these  dismal  views. 

MOOD    IN    CONCBESS    NOW    MORE    PaoTECTIONIST 
THAN     IN     1870 

Should  you  doubt  the  serious  Implications 
of  the  present  public  mood,  recall  that  the 
highly  ptotectlonist  19TO  Trade  Act  would 
probably  have  passed,  had  It  come  to  a  vote 
Ln  the  waning  days  of  the  91st  Cktngress. 
Slnc«  then,  our  trade  balance  has  fallen  into 
a  deficit  position;  and  I  believe  Chairman 
MUls*  would  agree  the  Congress  has  become 
more  protectionist,  not  less  so.  The  climate 
In  Washington  appears  to  be  more  conducive 
to  protectionist,  "fortress  America"  legisla- 
tion than  at  any  time  since  passage  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  in  1930. 

As  a  case  in  point,  let's  briefly  examine 
legislation  introduced  In  late  September  in 
support  of  a  succession  of  AFL-CIO  state- 
ments and  position  papers. 

This  bill  frankly  names  as  one  of  Its  pur- 
poses ■'to  Insure  that  the  production  of  goods 
which  have  hlstoneally  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  continued  and  maintained." 
Toward  that  end,  four  basic  proposals  are 
offered: 

1.  There  would  be  established  a  powerful 
new  agency  with  wide  authority  to  fashion 
country-by-oountry  quotas  on  imports.  Quo- 
tas would  be  based  on  the  level  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  comparable  products  in  the  1965- 
69  period. 

2.  The  bill  would  repeal  the  tax  credit  now 
extended  to  U.S.  manufacturing  operations 
abroad  for  payment  of  foreign  income  taxes. 
Thus,  tf  a  9100  pretax  profit  in  country  "X" 
were  subject  to  a  #46  income  tax,  the  full 
VS.  tax  would  be  aaseesed  immediately  on 
the  remaining  $65 — leaving  an  after-tax 
profit  of  imder  $29 1 

Tb*  "rlgbt"  o<  our  government  to  tax 
Innome  of  a  foreign  manufacturing  subsidi- 
ary of  a  UJS.  company  (presenUy,  to  the  «x- 
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Wilbur  UlUa,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 
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tent  that  it  isn't  taxed  at  the  full  UJB.  taU 
by  the  foreign  oountiy  taiToI'ved)  la  already 
subject  to  legitimate  qtrestlon,  since  the  Ufl 
offers  nothing  In  the  way  of  services  or  pro^ 
tectlon  In  return.  But  leglslatloQ  to  spiKy 
the  pull  V.S.  rate  has  no  International  prec- 
edent. 

In  a  masterpiece  of  understatement,  this 
legislation  asserts:  "Thus  the  repeal  at  the 
foreign  tax  credit  discourages  both  foreign 
Investment  and  the  transfer  of  technology." 

3.  Depreciation  on  property  outside  the 
U.S.  would  be  on  a  straight  line  basis,  com- 
puted on  the  useful  life  of  the  property. 
Thus,  even  present  U.S.  procedures  permit- 
ting accelerated  depreciation  of  assets  would 
not  be  allowed  . . .  despite  the  fact  that  am- 
Ital  cost  recovery  provisions  in  the  VS.  are 
the  least  realistic  and  least  generous  of  any 
industrialized  nation. 

4.  Finally,  the  President  would  be  author. 
Ized  to  prohibit  direct  or  indirect  '•transfers 
of  capital"  when  his  Judgment  a  decrease 
in  U.S.  employment  would  result.  Further, 
he  would  be  authorized  to  prohibit  holders 
of  U.S.  patents  from  manufacturing  the 
patented  product  or  using  the  patented  proc- 
ess (or  Ucenslng  others  to  do  either)  outside 
the  U.S. — when,  in  his  Judgment,  such  would 
contribute  to  Increased  unemployment  In  the 
US. 

The  bill  Is  named  "The  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1972 "— oomencUture 
comparable  to  introducing  legislation  to  stop 
government  aid  to  the  elderly  and  labeling 
It  a  'Social  Security  Act."  If  this  particular 
"Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act"  passes, 
there  will  eventually  be  little  trade  and  lees 
investment.  The  end  result  would  be  to  drop 
a  wall  around  this  country — and  If  history 
Is  any  guide — help  precl^iute  a  depression 
and  another  world  war. 

HOW     us.     ECONOMY     BKNEFTT8    FROM    VA. 
POBEICN   INVEffTMENT 

Now  let's  turn  from  this  'lose-wln"  view 
of  U.S.  Investment  abroad  to  the  "wln-wln" 
hypothesis,  which  holds  that  the  iomettie 
economy  Is  also  a  major  beneflclary  of  the 
US.  Investment  outside  of  it. 

Of  real  relevance  here  is  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Policy — or  the  Williams  Report.  A 
reading  of  this  thorough,  contemporary  study 
turns  up  six  conclusions  that  appear  perti- 
nent: 

1 .  Return  flows  from  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment represent  a  "major  element  of  strength 
In  our  International  position."  as  well  as  a 
favorable  Impact  on  the  UJS.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

2.  Activities  of  U.S.  enterprises  abroad  "di- 
rectly Induce  considerable  VS.  exports  of 
capital  goods,  component  parts  and  asso- 
ciated products  for  sale  through  distribu- 
tion channels  established  by  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries." 

3.  U.S.  foreign  Investment  Indirectly  stim- 
ulates further  exports  by  "raising  levels  of 
living  and  contributing  to  economic  develop- 
ment abroad." 

4.  In  most  cases,  U.S.  Investment  in  manu- 
facturing abroad  Is  Intended  to  ttrye  foreign 
markets.  When  a  U.S.  Investment  is  made  in 
foreign  manufacturing,  "production  in  Xh» 
VS.  usuaUy  Is  not  an  coonomieally  viable 
alternative.  In  most  cases.  If  Anterlcan  firms 
had  not  invested  abroad,  foreign  firms  would 
have,  and  VS.  Jobs  and  axports  would  have 
been  lost  In  any  event,  albeit  with  a  lag." 

5.  In  the  long  run.  "'u.S.  workers  stand  to 
gain  both  directly  and  Indirectly  tram  U.8. 
Investment  abroad." 

6.  International  investaaen*  oontilbutsa 
greaUy  to  the  integratloa  U  naUonal  eoon- 
omlea.  and  thus  to  tbe  loag-term 
of  human  living  staadards  antf 
Intematlanel  rtilattnns 

The  WlUlame  Beport  snuihMtsii  tbe 
for  a  graatar  voliuae  «< 
aome  ot  ttaeae 
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FACTS  m   NEW  STTBVETS  SUPPOBT  WILLIAMS 
BEPOBT'B   ITNDINOS 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  National  Trade 
Council,  the  U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade, 
and  other  organizations  are  bringing  in  a 
grent  deal  of  specific  data  which  also  sub- 
suntiate  the  general  findings  of  the  Williams 
Report.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
study  is  available  at  this  convention;  I  rec- 
omm'-nd  It  to  you. 

As  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  I  can  prob- 
ably serve  you  best  by  speaking  in  the  frame- 
work most  familiar  to  me — that  of  my  em- 
ploye!-, v/bose  business  vcdume  outside  the 
U.S.  last  year  exceeded  the  $1  billion  mark 
for  the  first  time. 

Caterpillar  and  Its  predecessors  have  been 
serving  and  competing  In  foreign  markets 
since  the  start  of  this  century.  Up  through 
1950.  this  was  comprised  wholly  of  exports 
from  the  US.  In  1950,  our  export  volume 
was  $93  million — a  respectable  28 '"c  of  total 
sales. 

In  1950,  we  started  to  establish  operations 
abroad — simply  because  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  survive,  com- 
pete and  grow  in  the  foreign  market  areas 
concerned. 

We  have  since  established  wholly  owned 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  in  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Qreat 
Britain  and  Mexico  .  .  .  and  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries  with  other  purposes  in  Hong 
Kong.  Singapore,  South  Africa  and  Switzer- 
land. These  operations  had  a  net  worth  of 
•310  million  at  the  end  of  1970.  (In  addition, 
we  have  Invested  (28  million  In  a  Joint  ven- 
ture In  Japan  and  $600,000  In  a  joint  venture 
In  India.) 

This  Investment  has  clearly  not  been  a 
"flight"  from  admittedly  high  U.S.  labor 
costs.  Our  Investment  has  been  In  capital- 
intensive  rather  than  lalxir-lntenslve  facil- 
ities. Virtually  all  of  It  has  gone  to  indus- 
trialized countries  rather  than  to  the  low- 
wage  developing  countries. 

Employment  at  wholly  owned  subsidiaries 
was  13.500  at  the  end  of  1970 — or  21 7o  of  a 
worldwide  total  of  64,000. 

In  all  cases,  products  manufactured  abroad 
carry  the  Caterpillar  trademark.  Their  tech- 
nology i6  at  such  a  level  that  whole  products 
components  and  parts  are  fully  interchange- 
able with  VS.  counterparts. 

On  all  counts,  then.  It  would  seem  that 
Caterpillar  lies  squarely  In  the  gunslghts  of 
the  AFL-CIO  legislation.  So  let's  examine 
where  we  stand  now,  after  two  decades  of 
foreign  operations — and  determine  If  this 
company,  as  one  example,  may  fairly  be 
accused  of  "exporting  jobs  and  technology." 

caterpillar's   exports:    up   eight   TIMES   SINCE 
1950 

Our  1970  sales  were  »2.l  billion,  of  which 
»1  1  billion  was  generated  outside  the  U.S. 
With  52-^-  of  sales  abroad— and  21  ^^  of  em- 
ployment— It  may  l>e  seen  that  well  over  two- 
thirds  of  foreign  sales  consisted  of  product 
manufactured  In  the  U.S.  Thus,  while  we 
generated  $330  million  in  1970  business  from 
wholly  owned  foreign  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, exports  from  U.S.  bases  rose  from  $93 
million  In  1950  to  $767  million  In  1970.  This 
u  a  multiple  of  eight. 

Now  examine  the  impact  on  U.S.  exports— 
•nd  thus  on  U.S.  Jobs— in  those  specific 
countries  In  which  we  have  established  sub- 
sidiaries. Pour  examples  may  suffice: 

1.  British  Caterpillar  was  formed  in  1950. 
"ur  U.S.  dollar  volume  of  exports  to  Great 
oniain  from  then  through  1970  Increased  by 
a  multiple  of  16. 

a^Caterplllar  Brazil  was  organized  In  1954. 
r°«J  that  date  through  1970.  our  exports  to 
Brazil  rose  over  five  timee. 
iQ«  ^**«n>lllar  Australia  was  launched   In 

over  .P"^  ^-^^  ^'"°  «P°^  *°  Australia  were 
<^er  six  times  their  1956  level. 

4-  A  French  subsidiary  was  incorporated  in 


1960.   Exports   to  France   more   than   quad- 
rupled by  the  end  of  1970. 

In  every  case  where  we  have  established 
overseas  production,  exports  from  the  U.S. 
have  risen.  To  some  extent,  these  have  been 
parts  and  components  to  be  incorporated 
into  machines  manufactured  abroad.  But  the 
major  portion  has  been  made  up  of  whole 
machines  not  produced  by  the  related  sub- 
sidiary. In  other  words,  manufacture  of  a 
portion  of  the  product  line  In  a  foreign  mar- 
keting area  has  strengthened  the  market 
demand  for  other  Caterpillar  products  man- 
ufactured m  the  U.S. 

In  support  of  its  claims  of  "export"  of  U.S. 
Jobs  and  technology,  the  AFL-CIO  has  cited 
a  lengthy  list  of  foreign  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates of  U.S.  companies.  Caterpillar  Mitsu- 
bishi of  Japan  has  been  given  special  men- 
tion on  this  list:  so  let  me  deal  In  more  pre- 
cise detail  with  the  history  of  that  under- 
taking. 

A  50-50  Joint  venture  agreement  with  Mit- 
subishi Heavy  Industries,  Ltd.  was  approved 
by  the  Japanese  government  In  mid- 1963.  Our 
exports  to  Japan  In  that  year  were  under  $2 
million.  In  no  year  since  World  War  II  had 
they  risen  as  high  as  $3  million — our  access  to 
this  growing  market  being  severely  limited 
by  high  tariffs,  other  import  restraints,  and 
the  growing  difficulty  of  competing — In  cer- 
tain exported  product  lines — with  the  output 
of  Increasingly  efficient  and  determined  Japa- 
nese companies. 

The  decision  to  afllllate  with  Mitsubishi 
thus  represented  not  a  substitute  for  U.S. 
production,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  get  in- 
side a  growing  market  and  secure  business 
which  we  were  not  getting,  and  which  we 
plainly  couldn't  get  without  a  local  opera- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  saw  some  sharply 
rising  sales  opportunities  which  would  have 
been  wholly  captured  by  able  Japanese  com- 
petition had  we  not  elected  to  establish  our- 
selves Inside  the  Japanese  market.  (It  is 
worth  noting  that  our  largest  competitor, 
worldwide.  Is  now  the  Komatsu  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Japan.) 

Laimched  in  1963,  Caterpillar  Mitsubishi 
manufactured  its  first  product  in  1965,  and 
started  to  turn  the  comer  into  profitability 
in  1968.  Its  1970  volume  in  new  Caterpillar 
machines  and  parts  was  approximately  $175 
million.  About  one-fifth  of  this  went  to  third 
country  markets.  The  other  four-fifths  stayed 
home;  In  the  process,  it  has  captured  about 
one-fourth  of  the  domestic  Japanese  market. 

U.S.    BENETITS    FOUR    WAYS    FROM    JAPANESE 
.Amu  ATE 

Emplojrment  In  a  large,  new  factory  near 
Tokyo  and  In  an  excellent  field  distribution 
and  product  support  organization  now  totals 
over  8.000  Japanese.  Do  these  8.000  Jobs  repre- 
sent a  loss  of  U.S.  Jobs?  We  can  demonstrate 
the  opposite  Is  true.  This  figure  represents 
Jobs  which  our  able  competitors  would  have 
generated  within  Japan  had  we  not  done  so. 
But  the  fact  that  we  did  act  in  time  has  pro- 
duced benefits  for  the  U  S.  in  four  significant 
respects: 

1.  Caterpillar  Mitsubishi  produces  tractors 
at  the  smaller  end  of  our  product  line,  to- 
gether with  related  equipment.  These  ma- 
chines are  every  bit  the  equal  of  their  U.S. 
counterparts.  Japanese  contractors  who  buy 
and  like  them  have  Increasingly  become  cus- 
tomers for  products  at  the  larger  end  of  the 
line — manufactured  at  our  U.S.  bases — de- 
spite freight  and  artificial  trade  barriers 
which  add  substantially  to  factory  prices.  (As 
a  result,  our  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  have 
climbed  steadUy  and  rapidly — from  under 
$2  million  m  1963  to  over  $48  million  in 
1970 — a  24-fold  increase.) 

2.  The  parent  company  receives  license  fees 
from  the  Japanese  affiliate.  These  fees  are 
then  subject  to  income  taxes  by  the  VS. 
government,  with  credit  being  allowed  for  the 
amount  of  Japanese  taxes. 

3.  As  is  the  case  with  all  foreign  sales — 
whether  manufactured  abroad  or  exported — 


sales  of  Caterpillar  equipment  in  the  Japa- 
nese market  are  broadening  our  base  of  ex- 
perience and  enabling  us  to  offer  products 
better  engineered  to  meet  all  of  the  varied 
operating  conditions  encountered  across  the 
globe.  These  sales  are  part  of  a  very  substan- 
tial foreign  volume  that  helps  us  finance  a 
much  larger  research  and  development  effort 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Virtually 
all  such  technical  Investigations  now  take 
place  within  the  U.S. 

Of  course,  to  build  Caterpillar  equipment 
In  Japan.  Caterpillar  blueprints  must  be  sent 
across  the  Pacific.  But  the  connection  be- 
tween U.S.  firms  and  foreign  affiliates  is  only 
one  of  several  avenues  for  the  spread  of 
technology. 

It  is  In  this  field  of  technology,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  AFL-CIO's  argument  seems 
thin.  Caterpillar  products  clearly  require 
Caterpillar  technology.  If  the  AFL-CIO 
wishes  to  stop  the  "export"  of  our  technolc^y, 
this  also  appears  to  argue  that  tractors  that 
will  be  made  in  Japan  in  any  event  should  be 
produced  by  competitors  rather  than  \is. 

4.  A  fourth  benefit  relates  to  what  we  In 
the  U.S.  learn — the  technology  we  "import" — 
from  others.  People  in  other  countries  can 
be  Just  as  innovative  as  we.  The  dlesel  en- 
gine— ^which  originated  in  Germany — is  a 
good  example  from  our  experience.  If  our 
Japanese  product  is  Caterpillar  in  design, 
it  is  substantially  Mitsubishi  in  manufacture. 
The  Japanese  know  how  to  build  a  factory 
quickly,  get  into  production  rapidly,  and 
manufacture  efficiently  and  with  exception- 
ally low  waste  ratios.  We  are  learning  from 
them. 

CATCKPXLLAB   MITSUBISHI ^A   "WIN-WIN"  SITDA- 

TION 

I  submit,  then,  that  Caterpillar  Mitsubishi 
is  a  good  example  of  a  "wln-wln"  situation. 
Japan  wins — through  establishment  of  a 
successful  enterprise  providing  direct  em- 
ployment for  over  8,000  people  (Jobs  that 
could  not  have  been  provided  in  the  U.S. 
in  any  case)  .  .  .  through  a  rising  amount  of 
exports  to  third  country  markets  that  aids 
the  Japanese  balance  of  trade  .  .  .  and 
through  availability  of  a  tried  and  tested 
product  that  a  grovirlng  number  of  Japa- 
nese buyers  appear  to  prefer. 

The  U.S.  gains  through  a  rising  trend  of 
Job-creating  supplementary  exports  .  .  . 
through  license  fees  that  produce  tax  reve- 
nues and  t>enefit  the  balance  of  payments 
.  .  .  and  through  the  better  technical  base 
that  an  enlarged  business  operation  provides. 

The  Japanese  are  satisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement. We  are  satisfied.  The  result  Is  the 
kind  of  good  human  cooperation  and  under- 
standing that  springs  from  commercial  har- 
mony, and  makes  for  peace  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

WHAT    SHOrtD    BTTSTNESS    DO    IN    FACE    OF    NTW 
CHALLENGE? 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  at  hand — and 
more  that  should  be  brought  to  light  from 
the  experience  of  our  companies — to  prove 
that  the  net  effect  of  U.S.  investment  abroad 
is  highly  beneficial  to  the  American  economy. 
So  perhaps  the  most  Important  question  of 
the  moment  is — what  shall  we  do — now — in 
the  face  of  the  most  serious  legislative  chal- 
lenge international  corporations  have  ever 
confronted? 

I  have  three  suggestions : 

1.  Recognize  that  while  American  labor 
officials  have  developed  the  wrong  solution, 
they  have  Identified  the  right  problem — 
that  of  unemployment.  We  share  their  con- 
cern, and  agree  with  the  need  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  this  troubling  human  prob- 
lem. 

For  the  past  quarter  century,  U.S.  inter- 
national economic  policies  have  encouraged 
expansion  of  both  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment; and  labor  has  supported  these  policies. 
Labor  has  generally  maintained  a  global  out- 
look— as  long  as  employment  remained  rela- 
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Uvcty  bic^  In  U»e  \}S.  And  U  unemployineiit 
toctey  were  3%  nUier  Uuut  8%.  I  b«U«v« 
Ubor  woiUd  stm  be  of  tlila  InternatlonjOUt 
Ttew.  Tbua  tbe  oompteinta  of  Ubor — Mid  Its 
preaent  eamp*ltzi  to  clEaci  a  radio*!  ebange 
m  or.  paUei«*— «r«  more  m«trlbutebl«.  I  be- 
lief*, to  Inrriw Ing  un«nployxn«nt  Uum  to 
for«lgn  dlraet  Investmeiit  by  UJS.  oompatUoa. 

Wta*t,  tbartfoce,  sbould  be  done? 

It  Is  alrwMly  natloDal  poUcy  to  puraue  Vbm 
goal  of  fiill  eDLoIoyment — which  mean*  that 
It  la  our  aim  to  help  ttaoae  displaced  by  Im- 
ports or  by  tbe  "traaafor"  of  a  production 
line  abroad — whetbar  such  dlsplaoemant  Is 
caused  by  the  Ineptness  of  their  en^tloyer  or 
by  other  factors  beyond  their  control.  This  In 
turn  means  that  where  people  may  be  dlsad- 
Tantaged  by  the  Impact  of  foreign  trade  and 
Investmant.  mora  aflecttre  waya  should  be 
found  to  raise  their  lerd  of  skills:  to  Increaae 
their  mobility  to  move  where  Joba  an;  and. 
Importantly,  to  laanch  sMI  malnlaln  tbe 
proper  eoananlc  poUeiea  to  create  Jobs. 

AU  of  this  Is  wianiiatlhis  with  tlM  agreed- 
upon  public  need  to  do  a  better  Job  at  plan- 
ning for  sodal  problems  aad  chsjige.  with 
the  concommltaat  need  for  goramment  to 
tmciUtrntt  rstJier  Vtmn.  tmpe4*  ehm^^. 

a.  It  goes  almost  without  aaylng  that  the 
APL-CIOls  "Itaelgn  Tkads  and  Investment 
Act"  shooM  be  Tlgarotuly  apposed— m  being 
other  things,  deatruettve  to  the  very 
It  niifcs  to  aohlSTa.  The  best  way  for 
as  to  de  this  Is  to  transmit  tbe  tacts— espe- 
elaUy  tfaoes  (lescrlhlng  the  operations  of  our 
own  cwnipsntM  to  employaes,  goremnwintal 
fifllciala  aad  the  remaljader  of  the  pubUe,  In 
a  clear,  complete  and  persuaalTe  fashion. 

This  need  Is  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely 
requires  emphasis.  Should  you  disagree,  I 
Invite  you  to  make  a  quick  survey  of  the 
magaslnea  and  newq>apers  your  company  has 
printed  and  distributed  to  your  employees 
within  the  past  year  ...  of  your  Annual 
Report,  the  films  you  have  produced,  speech 
manuacxtptB  you  have  offered  to  the  pub- 
Ue ..  .  and.  Indeed,  of  an  of  your  communi- 
cations. 

Ask  yourself  how  much  of  this  substantial 
space  and  time  has  been  utilised  to  explain 
the  rationale  of  UjB.  Investment  abroad  (not 
just  trade).  Aa|c  yoursM  if  you  have  been 
too  secretive — remembering  that,  although 
aeoreey  may  be  useful  In  a  eompetntve  sense. 
It  also  breeds  suq>lclon  on  the  part  of  legis- 
lators and  the  public)  rm  prepared  to  admit 
that  most  of  us  have  played  the  game  too 
close  to  our  veeta;  some  of  the  data  I've 
offered  today  represent  a  change  In  our 
thinking  on  dlsclosuie. 

trtMB  TO  civx  ruBuc  facts  im  tzsms  of  its 


Most  iignlilcanUy,  have  you  presented  this 
atory  to  the  UJS.  public  In  terms  of  Its  In- 
terests: the  I7.S.  economy.  U.S.  technology, 
VS.  production,  V£.  Jobs? 

Tou  already  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  If  your  employees  and  legislators 
and  the  public  don*t  have  the  facts  about 
your  International  operations  and  dont  un- 
derstand the  rationale  behind  them,  your 
first  step  In  flndtTig  a  culprit  Is  to  look  m  the 
mirror. 

3.  "Hilrdly,  I  am  by  no  means  first  to  can 
attention  to  the  need  for  some  new  multi- 
national Instrument  to  reaolve  dilutes  and 
begin  to  harmonize  pertinent  portions  of  the 
world's  varying  buslnees  systems. 

There  are  real  dlStoenoes  that  merit  In- 
telligent reaolutlon  In  such  areas  as:  anti- 
competitive practices,  tntematlonal  mergers 
»bA  "take-overs,"  accounting  procedures,  tax 
systems,  transfer  pricing,  product  labeling, 
labor  standards,  repatriation  of  profits,  se- 
curities transactions,  and  more. 

Ttaward  thla  goal,  there  la  a  need  for  a  co- 
operative International  approach  which  tn- 
eludea  the  rnvninaMofial  oorponrttoru  them- 
•elaet.  Aiul  If  there  Is  to  be  an  intematlaaal 
approach,  there  must  also  be  appropriate  au- 
thority vested  In  an  IntematloBal  orpontea- 
tio»  with  stature  and  pennanence:   In  the 


QATT.  the  OBCD,  perhaps  a  new  body,  or 
some  private  International  counterpart  of 
one  or  more  of  the  large  private  buslneas  or- 
ganisations m  this  country. 

n*     SUKICABT 

I've  claimed  that  U.S.  Investment  abroad  Is 
a  "wln-wln"  situation — with  real  beneOta  for 
thla  nation,  as  well  aa  those  countries  har- 
boring the  Investment. 

rve  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  hypoth- 
esis In  a  framework  of  the  experience  of 
my  own  company,  as  Just  one  of  many  Ameri- 
can firms  which  could  be  so  cited. 

I've  suggested  that  seldom  have  the  legions 
of  the  uninformed  been  as  populous  as  they 
are  on  this  particular  question;  and  among 
their  number  we  would  have  to  count  those 
who  are  now  proposing  abrupt,  unwise  shifts 
In  public  policy  that  would.  I  believe,  ulU- 
nuktely  work  against  their  Intended  alms. 

Finally,  I've  urged  that  those  of  us  In  the 
U.S.  business  community  have  work  to  do: 
In  the  field  of  effective  conununlcatlons  and 
support  for  more  creative  and  generous  ad- 
justment assistance,  and  for  an  effective 
multinational  means  of  resolving  world  busi- 
ness differences. 

There  ought  to  be  few  higher  ranking 
claims  on  our  energies  In  the  coming  year. 
The  penalty  of  failure  oould  be  disastrous: 
and  the  result  of  success  could  be  great — 
not  Just  In  terms  of  busliMss  prosperity  on 
both  sides  of  the  oceans,  but  In  terms  of  last- 
ing benefits  for  humankind  and  peace  among 
tbe  nations. 


KXTEN8ION  OF  PSUOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BD8INE8S 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aak  unanimous  conaent  that  tbe 
period  for  the  transaction  <rf  routine 
morning  business,  wtth  statenoents 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  be  extended 
an  addlttonal  15  minutes.    

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suCTestthe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

•nie  FRKBIEHNO  OFFICER.  "Hie  clert 
will  call  the  role. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

llie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICEK  (Mr. 
SnvDisoH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  8.  2028  are  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  prt)  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
UieroU. 

Mr.  FDLBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  * 
pore.  Withovt  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un&nimofos  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  order. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ELIMINATION  OP 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  the  Senate  was  entertained 
with  a  rather  novel  theory  about  the 
Senate's  recent  decisions  <hi  foreign  aid. 
l^ie  entertainment  was  choreograptied 
by  the  distingidsiied  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn) ,  who  maintained 
throughout  the  evening  that  the  Sen- 
ate's revival  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
following  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
tbe  earlier  aid  legislation,  was  due  to  a 
popular  uprising  among  tbe  cltisens  ot 
this  country  who,  according  to  tte 
McG«e  theory,  demanded  that  tbe  Sen- 
ate reverse  its  earlier  decision  and  vote 
to  support  foreign  aid.  In  other  words, 
the  McGee  theory,  relative  to  the  resur- 
rection of  foreign  aid.  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  foreign  aid  is  back  by  popular 
demand. 

Until  last  night.  I  bad  never  heard 
this  theory,  but  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  seemed  so  positive  about  It 
that  I  was  tempted  at  times  to  believe 
him.  This  Is  something  I  rarely  do.  be- 
cause experience  has  taught  me  that  tbe 
distinguisbed  Senator,  with  the  best  of 
intentions  mind  you.  frequently  confuses 
fact  and  opinion. 

llie  facts,  as  best  as  I  can  determine 
them,  do  not  support  the  Senator's  thesis, 
a  thesis  which  postulates  that  foreign 
aid  Is  everyone's  choice  as  the  Govern- 
ment's most  popular  program.  Rather, 
the  facts  suggest  exactly  the  contrary: 
Foreign  aid  is  the  program  the  public 
would  like  most  to  see  defeated. 

As  evidence  of  this  I  wish  to  offer  for 
the  Record  some  50  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived following  the  Senate's  defeat  of 
tbe  foreign  aid  bill  on  October  28.  Tbeae 
letters  were  selected  at  random  from  tbe 
more  than  900  I  recetved  en  this  issue 
(hiring  the  period  October  St  to  Novem- 
ber 20.  <X  the  total,  only  43,  or  4  percent, 
wrote  to  express  their  dlsajq^roval  of  the 
defeat  of  the  f ortign  aid  bill.  I  doubt  that 
even  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  consider  this  a  popular  mandate — 
but  he  might.  . 

In  any  event.  I  think  we  ought  to  with- 
hold final  judgment  on  the  McOee  theory 
relative  to  the  resurrection  of  foreign  aid 
until  all  the  evidence  is  in.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  would  wish  to  submit  50  letters 
which  he  has  received  in  support  at  tcar- 
eign  aid.  Given  the  firmness  with  which 
he  extols  his  theory.  I  assume  this  would 
be  no  problem  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racou  the 
sample  erf  letters  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, which  were  received  by  me  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosa, 
as  follows: 

TTLia,  Txx., 
November  3,  1911. 
Sen.  Wn.LiAM  Fdlbright, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAS  SxNAToa:  As  a  fonuer  Arkansan  aad 
a  long-time  admirer,  let  me  say  to  you: 

Please,  now  that  fcxelgn  aid  Is  dead.  let 
It  stay  dead. 
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Individuals   cannot   buy   friends,    neither 
can  Nations. 

Sincerely, 

John  Buckingham. 


PATrrTEVUJ.B,  Ask.. 

November  4,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  WaxiAM  Fulbbight, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  I  want  you  to 
know  wholeheartedly  I  approve  of  your  vote, 
and  the  vote  of  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  defeat  the  renewal  of  tbe  Foreign  Aid 
BUI.  I  Just  wish  we  would  act  in  the  same 
way  to  defeat  the  Military  Aid  so  that  all 
troops  and  military  personnel  would  be  called 
home. 

Sincerely, 

Helxn  Fields. 

Pins  Bi-uft,  Ark., 

November  6,  1971. 
Senator  J,  William  F'ulbricht, 
Chairman,  Senate   Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  I  am  happy  that 
the  Senate  rejected  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  as 
it  had  been  submitted  by  the  Administra- 
tion. You  are  quite  right  In  your  assertion 
that  we  need  to  study  the  whole  problem 
of  foreign  aid  anew,  in  terms  of  today's  con- 
ditions which  are  very  different  from  the 
immediate  post-war  (II)  period. 

As  I  had  stated  in  one  of  my  previous 
communications  to  you,  I  still  believe  it  will 
be  tbe  wisest  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  an  imagi- 
native and  bold  step  by  passing  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid  for  a  given  year  with 
a  specific  notice  to  the  world  that  for  five 
years  thereafter  the  U.S.  Oovernment  would 
give  no  aid  to  any  country,  military  or  eco- 
nomic, excepting  in  cases  of  extreme  emer- 
gency, such  as  man-made  disaster  (e.g.  nine 
mlllioa  East  Pakistani  refugee  in  India,  or 
military  imbalance  aa  between  Arabs  and  Is- 
rael thanks  to  continued  Soviet  supplies  to 
Egypt)  or  nature-made  (e.g.  devastation 
wrought  by  cyclone  and  tidal  wavM  In  East 
Pakistan  not  so  long  ago  and  in  Orissa,  In- 
dia, less  than  a  week  ago) . 

Please  let  me  know  when  your  Committee 
is  planning  to  hold  hearings  on  a  revision 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  format;  I  would  like  to 
appear  before  it  to  share  my  views. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harioas  T.  Muzumoar. 

S.  C.  Barton  Ic  Co. 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  November  2, 1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FUI.BRIGHT, 

V.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Wathington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pitlbricht:  So  often  we 
write  to  e:q>ress  our  opposition  and  urge  you 
to  vote  the  way  we  believe.  In  this  case,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  voting  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Not  long  ago  I  wrote  you  that  it  was  my 
reeling  that  the  excessive  government  spend- 
ing by  all  branches  of  the  government  and  the 
monopolistic  powers  granted  to  the  labor 
unions  were  the  causes  of  our  economic 
plight.  Wage  and  price  increases  are  the  re- 
sults of  poor  management  of  the  economy 
and  are  not  really  the  causes. 

Thanks  and  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alixn  Nixon. 

"ORT  Lauderdalk,  Fla, 

•^Anof^    T  ^  November  4, 1971. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbricht 
^nafe  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

tK?"^  ^*"*  Fulsright:   I  am  delisted 
the  Senators  voted  to  stop  the  forelgnTald 


program.  I  have  spent  four  vacations  In  coun- 
tries of  Central  America.  I  fsOled  to  see  that 
the  huge  sums  of  money  extracted  from  the 
U.S.  citizens  result  in  any  other  than  mere 
tokens  of  aid.  One  school  I  saw  In  Ouatemala 
(and  the  only  public  school)  couldn't  pos- 
sibly accommodate  more  than  a  1,000  chil- 
dren. This  school  is  in  an  area  where  9,000 
children  live. 

The  school  is  beautiful — the  prettiest 
building  in  this  large  end  poverty  stricken 
area.  I  saw  no  U.S.  supported,  nor  construct- 
ed, hospitals,  clinics,  orphanages  nor  farmer- 
training  centers.  All  I  saw  were  supported 
by  religious  afflliated  groups  from  southern 
and  western  United  States  and  Canada.  I  saw 
one  large  farm  training  center  supported  and 
manned  by  the  St.  Meinrad's  Benedictine 
Abbey  somewhere  in  Indiana. 

Apparently,  the  foreign  aid  funds  make  a 
huge  pork  barrel  for  dishonest  politicians 
and  bureaucrats,  foreign  and  domestic.  Very 
little  of  the  taxpayers'  money  Is  used  to 
alleviate  poverty  in  areas  where  human 
misery  exists. 

Again.  I  say,  I  am  delighted  the  foreign 
aid  program  was  voted  down.  Of  course,  the 
sticky  fingers  are  trying  desperately  to  revive 
It.  That  program  provides  money  easily  ob- 
tained. The  U.S.  taxpayer  is  helpless  in  the 
grip  of  the  LR.S.  I  haven't  forgotten  read- 
ing the  Readers'  Digest  January  1968  or 
1969.  The  Digest  described  the  treatment  Mr. 
Hafey  In  Maryland  received  from  the  IRS 
which  resulted  in  his  death  from  a  stroke. 
Imagine,  his  death  occurred  while  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  was  governor  of  Maryland.  At 
no  time  did  Mr.  Agnew  Intervene  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Hafey.  After  Mr.  Hafey's  death.  Con- 
gress exonerated  him.  Exonerated  or  not,  Mr. 
Hafey  wu  Just  as  dead 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright.  stick  to  your  guns. 
Please  dont  let  the  political  and  bureaucratic 
enemies  of  the  American  taxpayers  over- 
power you  and  your  committee. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  helping  the  help- 
less poor  and  helping  the  helpless  poor  to 
help  themselves.  But  seeing  the  foreign  aid 
program  by  traveling  and  hearing  about  It 
on  TV  makes  two  entirely  different  stories. 

I  hope  you  and  your  committee  continue 
to  represent  your  people  at  home  and  the 
American  taxpayers.  I  enjoy  your  TV  ap- 
pearances. 

Tours  respectfully. 

Miss  Emilt  H.  Barrett. 

November  3,  1071. 
Senator  William  Fulbright, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you 
and  the  members  of  the  Senate  on  your 
recent  decision  to  end  foreign  aid. 

There  are  few  Issues  that  take  place  these 
days  that  are  worth  writing  to  a  Senator  or 
Congressman  about,  however  this  Is  a  fine 
exception,  I  hope  the  aid  bUl  stays  dead  and 
the  money  America  poured  into  other  coun- 
tries will  now  begin  to  filter  back. 

Again,  congratulations  on  a  Job  well  done. 
Sincerely. 

Alta  Gardner. 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  November  5,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  Just  wanted  to  let  you 
know  how  pleased  we  were  to  hear  that  "For- 
eign Aid"  was  voted  down.  I  think  the  whole 
thing  should  be  carefully  studied  and  aid 
given  only  where  really  needed,  and,  that, 
given  In  such  a  way  that  It  be  used  only 
where  really  needed. 

There  are  so  many  thlnga  done  by  our 
Government  that  seem  wrong  to  me.  I  wish 
we  oould  have  naore  'Oomaaon  Sense'  In  our 
Government. 

Best  regards. 

Dr.  L.  E.  TiCHXiroa. 

P.S.— I'm  80  yean  old. 


November  4,  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulbright:  With  great  Joy  I 
heard  the  announcement  that  the  Senate  had 
killed  the  foreign  aid  bill.  What  sanity!  May- 
be Uncle  Sam  won't  be  Uncle  Sap  any 
longer. 

Foreign  aid  could  also  be  achieved  by  not 
doing  certain  things.  If  the  administration 
really  cured  about  this  planet  it  wouldn't 
be   planning  to  add  atomic  radiation  to   It. 

Even  the  term  Foreign  Aid  is  obsolete. 
Who's  foreign?  We  are  all  on  this  over  popu- 
lated planet  together.  Every  mammal  larger 
than  a  dog  is  doomed:  the  ocean  is  dirty. 
While  armies  fight  and  politicians  quibble 
over  who  has  more  power  the  ocean  gets 
dirtier   and    the   population   gets   greater. 

Thank  heaven  we  have  some  Senators  who 
are  thinking. 

Sincerely, 

Charlotte  E.  Bassett. 

November  3,   1971. 
Senator  William  Fulbright. 
Democrat.  Arkansas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  I  was  pleased 
with  the  bold  acUon  taken  by  tbe  Senate  re- 
cently in  regard  to  foreign  aid.  I  think  the 
recent  actions  In  the  United  Nations  refiect 
the  feeling  of  our  "friends"  for  25  years  of 
giving  them  money  that  we  do  not  have. 
Further.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  of 
our  problems  in  regard  to  the  dollar  stems 
from  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  given 
away  and  which  have  caused  a  fiood  of  dol- 
lars all  over  the  world  for  which  we  have 
received  nothing,  except  nonsupport  for  our 
foreign  policy. 

1  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  win  friends 
by  giving  them  vast  amounts  of  our  wealth. 
As  a  mattw  of  fact.  Just  the  c^poalte  is  true 
Just  as  it  Is  with  individuals.  The  best  way 
to  lose  a  personal  friend  Is  to  give  or  loan 
him  money. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  continue  to  give 
away  large  sums  of  money  when  we  are  in 
debt  some  400  billion  or  more  dollars.  It  Just 
doesn't  make  sense. 
Sincerely, 

Taurrx  K.  Grant. 

OcToasR  31,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbsight, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  not  seen  any  list 
showing  how  you  voted  on  the  Foreign  Aid 
Bill,  but  I  respectfuUy  ask  that  you  vote 
against  it. 

If  It  Is  not  stopped  it  will  go  on  for  an- 
other 25  years. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  Cresdls. 

El  Dorado,  Ark., 
November  1,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbricht, 
Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  am  extremely  pleased  with 
the  Senate's  vote  to  curtail  Foreign  Aid. 

My  thanks  to  you  for  your  vote  against 
this  program.  I  only  regret  It  wasn't  shut 
ofr  years  ago. 

Sincerely. 

Kenneth  Wimer.  Jr. 


SiLOAM  Springs.  Ark. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright: 

I  wish  to  add  my  words  of  congratulations 
to  you  on  your  vote  and  sub8e<iuent  defeat 
of  the  foreign  aid  bUI. 

I  believe  we  have  been  trying  to  buy 
friends  far  too  long  now.  The  defeat  at  the 
njf.  was  Just  one  ot  many  cases  where  our 
Leech  Allies  have  turiMd  on  us. 

Sir.  I  aa  sure  when  Pres.  Mlzon  tries  to 
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put  tbls  bill  through  again,  you  and  others 
like  you  will  again  defeat  It. 

You   may  say  "Charity  Starts  at  Home." 
I  feel  strongly  that  you  will  do  your  best. 
"Maybe  Nixon  Will  Stay  In  China"  as  our 
foreign  aid. 
ThanlL  you. 
Sincerely. 

Norman  McNeil. 

Vknick,  Calif. 

November  5.  1971. 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  Thank  you  for  your  stand 
on  foreign  aid.  stand  firm.  Let  those  foreign 
parasites  get  off  their  hands  and  solve  their 
own  problems,  we  have  carried  them  long 
enough. 

Let's  have  some  American  aid,  such  as 
Housing,  rapid  transit,  medicare  for  our  old 
and  sick,  schools  for  our  children  and  so 
much  more  that  has  been  neglected. 

We  had  better  get  with  It  before  we  slide 
down  the  drain.  It  can  happen  here. 

The  American  people  have  lost  faith  In 
our  leaders,  too  many  lies,  too  much  Irre- 
sponsible rhetoric  by  Xalrd,  Kissinger,  not 
to  mention  Agnew.  They  had  better  come 
down  from  their  Ivory  tower  and  talk  to 
the  man  on  the  street. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  as  you  well  know. 

I  pray  our  leaders  wake  up  before  It's  too 
late. 

Sincerely, 

J.   C.  PiCANSO. 

Lincoln,  Nebk., 
November  3,  1971. 
Dear    Senator    Pulbright:    We    taxpayers 
would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  Senate  for 
defeating  the  Foreign  Aid  BUI. 

We  would  hope  that  will   be   the  end  of 
foreign  aid.  after  26  years  of  aid. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Earl  Bowsman. 

November   4,    1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright. 

Dbar  Friend:  In  my  judgment  If  the 
United  States  Senate  had  stopped  all  Foreign 
Aid  long  ago,  that  beastly,  unjust,  unlawful, 
war  In  Vlet-Nam,  would  have  come  to  an 
end  long  ago.  Now  do  we  want  Vietnam  to 
start  all  over  again  In  Cambodia?  Think 
about  this,  before  you  change  the  law,  on 
Foreign  Aid,  as  It  now  stands. 

Best  Wishes  and  Kindest  Personal  Regards. 
Most  sincerely. 

Jack  and  Zxtla  Reaxdon. 

Irvine,   Calif., 
November  3,  1971. 
Senator  Pulbright:   Just  a  brief  note  to 
let  you  know  that  we  support  your  stand  on 
the  Foreign  Aid  BlU. 

We  feel  that  we've  been  more  than  gen- 
erous with  our  resources  during  the  last  35 
years. 

We  must  work  on  our  own  problems — 
schools,  welfare,  taxes  and  unemplojrment. 
Just  to  name  a  few. 

We   think   that  It's  about  time  that  the 
Legislative  Branch  re-coup  some  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities that  have  been   abrogated  by 
the  Executive  Branch. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  V.  Urone. 
Cldttene   K.   Uronb. 

Concord,   Calbt., 
November  3,  1971. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  I  was  elated 
when  Congress  stopped  the  stupendous  for- 
eign aid  program. 

ITe  read  quotes  of  some  leading  men  In 
E\irope  and  Asia,  saying  the  U.S.  has  been  too 
generous  with  money. 

It  amasee  me — ^why  everyone  can't  see  that 
the  countries  arent  one  bit  better  off  than 
before  In  spite  of  the  aid. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  bllUons  end  up 


in    Swiss    bank    accounts    under    personal 
names. 

I've  written  to  others  about  this  and  they've 
sent  me  stacks  of  booklets  on  the  subject. 
What  a  waste. 

Those  civilizations  date  back  40,000  to 
50,000  years  before  Christ.  Wouldn't  It  be 
better  to  Just  let  them  live,  as  what  we  give 
doesn't  Improve  the  lot  of  the  needy? 

Now  that  it's  ended — why  not  let  it  cool 
until  after  the  Ist  of  the  year.  It  may  do  a 
lot  of  good  all  around  the  world.  Most  think 
of  us  as  suckers  &  maybe  they  aren't  so  far 
wrong. 

With  the  big  surplus  in  foreign  aid,  there 
Is  no  hurry. 

I  do  hope  that  Congress  will  hold  on  to  the 
reins  and  not  give  more  jwwer  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Alaska  blast  should  never  happen. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.    Mabel   Pearson. 

Los  Angeles,  Caldt., 

November  I,  1971. 
Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  legion  who  shout  hallelujah! 
on  the  ending  of  Foreign  Aid.  Please  keep 
this  preposterous  policy  killed  for  all  time — 
do  not  let  the  villains  of  Vietnam  revive  It  as 
they  will  assuredly  try  to  do. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  Noonan. 

PS.— No  aid  to  Israel  either — this  is  an- 
other Vietnam. 

Birmingham.  Ala., 

Novem.beT  3,  1971. 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright. 

Mr.  Senator:  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
speaking  against  foreign  aid.  Remember 
Checkaluocla.  We  are  wasting  billions  on 
our  enemies.  When  we  are  falling  apart  In 
America.  If  my  neighbor  tried  to  shoot  me; 
I  would  not  take  him  a  pie  the  next  day, 
that  makes  as  much  sense  as  giving  billions 
to  our  proven  enemies.  Edward  Kennedy 
playing  on  the  sympathle  of  we  tax  payers. 
With  his  sob  stories,  makes  me  sick  at  stom- 
ock. 

Please  stop  this  foreign  aid  rocket.  America 
must  be  the  best  and  stronger,  let  America 
be  first  for  a  change;  I  begrudge  ever  dime  of 
my  tax  dollar  going  to  our  enemies. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Matthews. 

Parker,  Axte., 
November  3,  1971. 
I>EAR  Senator  Pulbright:  I  strongly  favor 
withdrawal   of  the  United   States   from  the 
United    Nations   and    strict   curtailment    of 
foreign  aid. 

Many  thanks  for  your  efforts. 
With  warm  regards, 

Robert  P.  Casey,  Ph.  D. 

Norwood,  Mass., 
Novevfiber  2,  1971. 
Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  Please  do  all  that 
you  can  to  reduce  our  foreign  aid. 

We,  the  taxpayers  have  really  reached  the 
limit  of  our  financial  resources — our  tax  bur- 
den Is  frightful. 

We  cannot  feed   and  police  the   universe 
and  It's  high  time  that  we  admit  we  made  a 
grave  mistake  In  trying  to. 
Thank  you. 
Your  truly, 

Mtrsa  Phillips  Gkxaohtt, 
Mrs.  Edward  Oeraghty. 

Franklin,  La.,  November  4, 1971. 
Senator  J.  Wm.  Pulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Though  I'm  not  one  of  your 
oonstltuenta  I  wish  to  oommend  you  on  your 
stand  against  foreign  aid.  I  hope  you  will 
not  weaken.  I  see  no  sense  In  adding  debt  to 
OUT  children  and  grandchildren  to  give  to 
other  countries  that  do  not  respect  us  or  to 
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communist  countries  that  are  trying  to  con- 
quer us. 

If  you  or  I  would  borrow  money  from  a 
finance  co.  to  give  to  all  the  charities  we  are 
asked  to  contribute  to  we  would  be  perpet- 
ually in  debt.  So  is  our  country.  Instead  of 
cutting  back  on  our  defense,  let's  cut  foreign 
aid  and  use  it  at  home. 

Do  you  think  the  United  Nations  should 
be    investigated   as    a   Trojan   Horse    In    our 
Land?  I  believe  It  is. 
Sincerely, 

Opal  H.  Ad^ms. 

Southeast  Auburn,  Wash., 

November  3, 1971. 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbbicrt, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  We  are  In  com- 
plete  agreement  with   the  action  taken   by 
the  US    Senate  in  canceling  Foreign  Aid. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  and  Dorotht  Bothell. 

Candler,  N.C,  November  2,  1971. 
Senator  Wm.  Pulbright, 

Dear  Chairman:  It  is  time  for  foreign  aid 
programs  to  come  to  an  end.  After  spending 
•  143.000.000.000  the  results  have  been  most 
discouraging.  There  are  iUs  in  this  country 
to  be  given  assistance.  The  taxpayer  is  al- 
ready paying  a  huge  interest  on  an  immense 
national  debt. 

Would  you  in  your  personal  life  give,  and 
give  and  give;   then  borrow  money  to  carry 
on    your   business   or   household? 
Respectfully, 

Florence  Weideli. 

MiLWAUKIX,  OREG.. 

November  2, 1971. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  vote  last  Friday  against  foreign 
aid.  I  am  very  tired  of  having  my  tax  money 
sent  to  such  countries  as  Turkey,  which  is 
the  main  supplier  of  heroin  in  the  world  and 
is  presently  causing  us  so  much  trouble. 

Let's  start  spending  our  tax  money  here 
at  home  by  educating  our  own  citizens  and 
providing  jobs  for  them  instead  of  protect- 
ing foreign  investments  made  by  all  major 
oil  companies  and  General  Motors. 

Thanks  again  for  your  stond  on  foreign 
aid  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Alene  Croft. 

Bxix,  Cal., 
November  4, 1971. 
Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  If  handing  out 
aid  to  all  the  world  is  stopped — will  be  to 
your  untiring  work.  I  listen  to  you  on  T.V 
Your  sincere  efforts — you  must  feel  battered 
&  bruised  some  times — would  like  to  shake 
your  hand. 

Truly,  sincerely, 

BlART  E.  Johnson. 

Los  Gatos.  Calip., 

November  4, 1971. 
Senator  William  Pulbright, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  God  for  the  Foreign  rela- 
tions committee.  Please  don't  start  Foreign 
Aid  in  any  way  any  more.  We  Americans  can 
not  affc«'d  it  any  mc»«.  I  have  been  a  loyal 
follower  of  yours  tor  years.  God  bless  you  and 
keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  WiMs,  R.N., 

Port  Eustis,  Va.,  November  4, 1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  I  Just  wanted  to  write  and  say 
that  I  give  full  support  to  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion on  defeating  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill.  It  is  a 
beginning  in  questioning  our  national  prl- 
wlties. 
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I  received  your  reply  to  my  letter  of  Aug.  Senate,  our  Foreign  Aid  haa  cost  us  some      stolen  even  more  of  our  property   driven  us 

30  from  Vietnam.  I  thank  you  for  your  In-  $200  biUlon  and  has  not  been  worth  a  dime,      out  of  Its  country,  wtjl<ai  we  saved  and  re- 

terest.  Every  country  In  the  world  except  the  com-      built. 

Please    be    assured    that    our    Interest    Is     munlst  countries  were  our  friends  before  we         What — tc/iat— have  all  these  American  bil- 

genulne  change  but  realistic  change  for  the  started  the  aid.  Now  we  do  not  have  a  single     lions    accomplished? 

betterment  of  our  nation.  country  that  we  can  count  on  as  a  friend. 

Yours  respectfully.                                          Our  prestige  was  at  the  top  all  over  the  world      Afghanistan $407,000,000 

Ronald  David  Young.          before  aid  started,  now  our  prestige  is  at  an      Ceylon   165,600,000 

all  time  low,  and  we  are  facing  bankruptcy.      CyP"is    22,200.000 

LAaco,PLA.,lVot;emberrf,  197i.          Our  dollar  has  lost  Its  value  and  prestige  ail      Greece    3,886,500,000 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright,                                           over  the  world  as  well  as  here  at  home.               India    8,246,700,000 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building,                                           We  need  aid,  but  not  one  of  these  coun-      ^'^^    2,338,000,000 

Washington,  D.C.                                                              tries  wUl  help  us.                                                                1™^    102,000.000 

DearSib:  I  am  writing  to  congratulate  you          There  Is  not  a  country  In  the  world  that      Israel    1.226,100.000 

on  your  stand  on  Foreign  Aid.  Please  sUck  to      Is  not  in  better  financial  condition  than  we     Jo"lan --  643.000,000 

your  guns — ^It's  time  we  stopped  giving  every-      arc  Our  bonded  debt  some  $400  billion  twice      Kuwait    50.000,000 

thing   away  and   protecting  people.   If   they      as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  owes,  cost      Lebanon    93,000,000 

are  mad  at  us,  let  Russia  support  them  all.      $20   billion   per   annum   to   pay   interest   on      Nepal   137,500,000 

We  can  grow  strong  and  become  independent,      these  bonds.  Please,   please  stop   all   foreign      PaklsUn    3,721,600,000 

We  don't  need  them,  but  ohi  how  they  need      a»d                                                                                       Saudi    Arabia 93,200. 000 

us  Its  time  they  assumed  their  own  respon-                  Yours  truly,                                                         Syrian  Arab  Republic 60, 500, 000 

slblUtles.    There   Is   lots   of    wealth    In    those                                                   L.  E.  Pabmlet,  M.D.          Turkey    5,600,400,000 

countries,  so  let  them  ahare  It  among  their  United       Arab       Republic 

own.                                                                                                       Aurora,  W.VA.,Not'eTnbcr  5,  I97I.              (Egypt)   912,200,000 

Please  don't  forget  the  Prisoners  of  War.      Senator  J.  William  Pulbright,                                  Yemen 42,600,000 

Do  all  you  can,  as  I  hear  our  government  is  Chairman.   Senate    Foreign    Relations    Com-      Central    Treaty    Organlza- 

playlng  politics  with  them,  which  is  tragic              mittee,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing-          ^'ou    54,100.000 

and  very  shameful.  '°".  ^  C'.                                                                    Near  East  and  South  Asia 

May  God  bless  you  and  guide  you  in  all          Dear  Senator  Pulbright  :  I  wish  to  register          Regional    1.510,600,000 

decisions.                                                                          '"S'   Potest   against   the   Presidents   foreign      Argentina   888.000,000 

Sincerely,                                                              ^^^  proposal.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  this      Bahamas 35,  1 00, 000 

Marie  P.  Thompson.          give-away    program.    There    are    plenty    ot      Barbados 100,000 

'A'orthy  causes  In  this  country  that  need  some     Bolivia 548,100,000 

Texarkana.  Ark.          assistance.  Some  of  this  foreign  aid  gets  Into      Brazil     3,  779.' 300,  000 

Hon  J  William  Pulbright                                         ^^^  hands  of  conununlsts,  and  a  few  cents  of      British  Honduras 5,  300,  000 

Senate  Office  Building.          '                                       ^^  comes  from  my  pocket.  I  am  not  Interested      ChUe    i,  704, 300,  OOO 

Dear  Sir:   Please  hold  your  present  posl-      ^°  °"^  ""^^  °'  ™y  money  being  given  to  for-      ColombU    1,205,500,000 

tlon  on  Foreign  Aid.  I  have  not  alwaya  ap-      f'B"ers.  This  country   is   little  respected   by      Costa    Bica 191.500.000 

proved  of  your  position  in  the  past,  but  you      those  who  receive  our  aid.  Lets  stop  it.                Cuba    52.100,000 

are  correct  now  in  my  opinion,  so  stand  firm.                  Respectfully  yours,                                            Dominican  Republic 463.  »00.  000 

Yours  truly.                                                                                                Harbt  Slawter.          Ecuador    . 311.200,000 

William  E.  Tatlo«                       ^                         "77~  .                                         ^    Salvador 136,200,000 

GAnatJLSBXJRChSo.  November  3,  1971.          Guatemala    -31   OOO  000 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  October  29,  1971.          wi?;!fJ„r.^''^n^"^'                                                       Guyana   '//_  ' ei,  000,'  000 

Hon    J.  W.  PULBRIGHT.                                                             HrA    <.,»'  f      h    >   >,        ...                                        "*'"     - 118,700.000 

US.  Senate  Office  Building.                                        .t.nT.  w      ^   "^ol^^earledly   support   your      Honduras    119.000,000 

Washington,  DC.                                                                 Zv^J^^^^^l^^         „  ^     ^„     .                        '"'^'^    74.800  000 

DEAR  SENATOR  Pulbright:  Recently.  I  read      ,,n^  "  f^^^,'^    o^,        v*^."'   't'    "°^      "*''«'    1,168,200.000 

your   Newsletter    in   regard    to   Foreign   Aid      l^^  ^^flr[\L^^      T  °  }°'"'  Vf^"""      Nicaragua    176.000,000 

and  agreed  with  you  ^oleheartedly    I  had      guro^n    or  A,.TnLLrH'"'  *'""'''?;      ''*°*°^    246,300  000 

intended  to  write  io  you.  complimenting  you      ^^"°^uk   su^ir^or  rt^^ttt/^  t/'^'*''  1',        Pi^raguay    ,35.  700,  000 

on  your  stand  on  cuttli^  foi^elgn  aid.*              ^nt^  -^L   r^^.'   sunnort   S'  S.rjfn'i.''     .^ '59.400,  000 

Enclosed    find    two    Editorials    that    came      ^oies^t^n   i^^n  wil^«Jl,^^                      J     Surinam    10,500.000 

out  this  week  in  the  Fort  Smith  Southwest  SS«   m   Soaln    Jr/.4.    oJl^f."^^?'^     Trtnld«l  and  Tobago.....  62, 900, 000 

Times  Record.  I  think  both  of  these  Editorl-      n^^"          ^                       '   ^'°'^"''   ^'et     Uruguay    162,200.000 

als  voice  the  opinions  of  most  of  the  people.          ™J  ^av*  lost  m.r  »rT„»    «.,rf  _~  »,         ,     *      Veneeuela 490,600,000 

I   have   never   heard   as   many   people^om-      our    naflonl?   nr^l    Tl  S^  JT     *!''  '^"^     **">"  ^^^  Indie. 8  000  000 

c^^,T„„„,  ,„„  ...  ...^  ..„.„  ^„aj,  ^:.T.frpS°  .r;  JS:-.:::::::;:::::;::  -r.SiC 

I,  too,  have  felt  that  we  have  carried  too                  Slncerclv  vou™                                                   Cambodia 341,300.000 

much  of  the   financial   load  of  the  United                                    Rrc^Ln   A     P.nr-ro.    u,  r,          ^^^°*  (Republic  <rf) 5,141,800.000 

Nations.                                                                                                           kicharb   a.   Proctor,   MJ5.          Hong   Kong 43.700,000 

My    first    reaction,    after    hearing   of    Uie  Woimynw.  a  ioti           Indochina, 

^^i^Tt""^  '"''*■  """^  ?«'^'**  *  •*''*'■          D=AR  SENATOR  PuLBRiGH?:?^™oie  coun-      ,  ^udistrtbuted   1,535,200.000 

^1  fln«n  ,  .  ''°"   "i*  J""""  "^"«»'=«  ^  cut      try  is  overjoyed  that  the  Senate  at  last  voted      ^'»<«««»*   1.  128,  300.  000 

^ter^h?n^nt"?^  to  the  united  Nattons.      to  cut  foril|n  aid.  We  are  In  debt  and  sl^k     ^"I^" 7,829.000.000 

to^t  thu^^  this  matter  through,  I  realize     with  the  tax  load  to  help  countries  who  are     ^.  V —  •"!.  ^OO.  000 

Uiat  this  cant  be  done.  However,  I  feel  that     so  sure  we  can  do  It  or  we  wouldn't  have      !^,*^^  90,200.000 

we  should  cut  down  on  our  aid  programs      started  the  aid                             wouidn  t  have     phuippines 2,078,800.000 

to  several  countries,  as  well  as  cut  our  fl-          Please  do  not  ba.ek  awav  from  „«,.,  ct=„H       RJ^^yu    Islands 387.400.000 

nancial  assistance  to  the  United  NatlonR.             "ea^^^ao^ot  back  away  from  your  stand.     Singapore 40,000.000 

Sincerely  yours.                                                                   (Mrs!  M.E.)   Virginia  Franklin.         w^i™**  ^I^"" ''^«?'^'«>0 

J.  Fred  Patton.                                              western    Samoa 1,500,000 

East  Asia  Regional 767,100,000 

Port  Arthur,  Tex           '""^^  advertisement  appears  in  U.S.  News,      Algeria. 185,300,000 

Dear  Sib:   Hold  fast  to  your  position  on                May  24.  1971;  Forbes.  June  1,  19711                 Botswana    16.500.000 

foreign  aid.  You  are  in  a  commanding  poai-                        No  Wonder  We're  Broke  !                        Burundi    6,800,000 

tlon  at  lastl                                                   *^                „       .    ^^                                                                Cameroon 37  aoo  noo 

Mike  Plo.«  ,  ^"^  Is  the  tragic  lirt  of  138  bUllon  dollars      Central  African  Republic.  5  OOo"  000 

I^>otnote:   Please  acknowled^th^^^*:.        (one  hundred  and  tiUrty.«ight  Witon/)  this     Chad    ^  8  700000 

«ease  actoowledge  thlB  letter,     country  ha.  been  giving  or  nooning-  to  for-     Congo    (Brazzaville) 2  lOoS^ 

D,  T   B  o.              ,  *'K^    countries.    1946    through    IMS    (even     Congo  (Klnahaaa)  43o'  Too'  oon 

Fi^f^^^f"^^'                        higher  today).  We  h.v5om««lbimons  so     DahSmiy  ....!!:::: 12"  ^S^ 

WtJI2^^^*  **'■**  ^'**^'                 we  could  give  them  away— toe  interest  alone     Ethiopia   "  375' TOO  000 

Hon  J  Wnj^^Iw^*™'  '"-'">*■  '-  '*7i.         on  our  debt  Is  now  in  the  bUlions  of  dollars      Gabon  ""  7'  500"  000 

WathingtonDej™^''^'                                    ^''"^  ^**"  ^°*^  ^  *"  ***"  borrowing  more      Gambia    2'200000 

Qkm  antA-nw    Bb^                                                to    give    mor*    away.                                                 Ghana 267  300  000 

to  rour  ootBrnTf^lrrill**''*.^!"'*"**"^**         Tet  •very  few  days  we  hear  that  another     Qtiine*    lllZilZili  107800  000 

your  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  th.     one  of  Oxme  natloa.  Hm  insulted  Americans,     iTcy  OoMt. i:™"  73.'  Moi  ooo 
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Man   Republic  of 25,300,000  ncerely.              thomas  P    B»ow»                                                        Eixis  M.  Yabnell. 

Mauritania 3,300  000  Thomas  P.  Brown.  

?J*"^""« - —                  1.600,000  NovBMBi*  3    1071                                                  Fort  WOBTH.  Tex.. 

^m.::::::::::::::::      'T^.^.Z  ^-.fi"*/ c^— -                  ho.w.w..^.ch.,  —  ^--■ 

^Sa ::::::::- -      ''IZZ  -- ^-^  " - at>out tune roreign am  '''°r«r.'rs"iLr^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Senegal   . gs'  lOo'  S^  ?T^  "^  !,  <=°'°Pl«t«  «^P-  We  have  made  no         Dea«  Senator:   Votei^  m  the  U  s    si^uid 

SleiS   Leone "               43,    22'  ^  '''«"^  f^"f  "'^  "^^^f  the  money  at  home.                offer  to  you  a  resounding  vote  of  tfan^r 

Somali    Republic 76  800  000  na^AtuL;^'""*'"  '"'"**   ^^^^  "^  ^'"'-      y°""'°'-^  «^d  vote  eliminating  Forel^y^d 

Southern   Rhodesia 7.  OOo!  000  '""^"  «,„ 'r,        '"'"'^-                                           This  Is  as  good  as  a  reduction  In  taxM   and 

Sudan    104,800.000  amcerely,                                                              should  help  the  U.S.  get  back  on  Its  financial 

Swaziland 70Q  qqo  Lucille  Helde.         feet. 

Tan2anla V.'.V.W"              BS.OOoiooo  J*ckson,  Wis.                                                             The  President  and   his  gang  saying  that 

Togo 15.100,000  ^,,                                        this  would  affect  our  relations  abroad  U  as 

I»**^'» 627.100,000  q.„„,„     -^                     November  3,  1971.         much  of  a  Joke  as  saying  It  would  dampen 

Uganda   3a.  ooO.  000  ^°f  °^  J-  William  Pulbrioht.                               the  Paris  Peace  talks;  and  also  keep  our  »!- 

Upper  Volta 12.  70O,  000  ^'^"'""''n.  Foreign  Relations  Committee.              dlers  from  getting  back  to  the  U  8   safelv 

Zambia    40.800.000  ^?i;"^/'^' ^•^^       rr                                                     Why    should    the    U5.    continue    haning 

Central    and    West    Africa  ^^^^^  ^  William:  You  are  on  the  ball  con-      out  money  and  supplies  to  other  countries 

Regional    8.000,000  '^"^^^    Foreign    Aid!    Please    do    not    back     who  usually  laugh  at  u«  for  being  such  Kulll- 

East  Africa  Regional 26.400,000  «°*°  °^  weaken,  hold  fast!  Let  the  Russians     ble   dopes   as   to   believe  that   wiy   of  them 

Africa  Regional- 165,300.  000  '°  """  ^P  *^'*  take  It  on  the  chin  for  a     would  do  anything  for  the  U.S  ?  They  lust 

Malta. 8,200,000  change.  Uncle  Sam  has  done  more  than  ex-      continue  laughing  up  their  sleeves-  and  aome 

Spam     2.228,100.000  Pe'^ted.   Russia   wUl    deserve   her   fate   when      of  the  Individuals  In  other  governments  are 

Yugoslavia    2,  890.  700.  000  ^^®  tries  to  replace  us.  Give  them  one  of  your      fattening  their  purses  with  fortunes  we  send 

Oceania-Trust  Territory  of  'sour'  and  'terrible'  looks  when  the  pressure     over.   Just   why  cant   other  countries   with 

the  Pacific  Islands 230,800,000  ^  extended  to  re-establish  the  Foreign  Aid.     more  money  than  the  UB.  has,  give  of  their 

British   Oceania 1,600,000  Respectfully,                                                       means  to  help  underprivileged  nations'*  Why 

Non-Regional    6,610,400,000  Frederick  W.  Manning.          must  the  UB.  with  all  of  Its  good  (?)  Inten- 

Albania   20,400,000  Plattsbubch,  N.Y.                                                  tlons  be  laughed  off  of  the  map? 

Austria    1,166,600,000  Keep  working  to  prevent  any  kind  of  Por- 

Belglum-Luxembourg   ...           2, 006, 200. 000  ».„  riv_-    w.„                    elgn  aid  bUl   to  be  passed.  Citizens  of  this 

^hoelovakla 193, 000.  000  Nov^ber2i97i          country  will  be  right  behind  you  in  anything 

Denmark 919.600.000  u  S   Senate                         novemoer  z.  1971.         you  undertake.                                                     ' 

East    Germany 800,000  Washington   D  C                                                           Just  get  our  boys  home  from  South  Viet- 

^n~** „   161,600,000  Dear  SENiTOR  Fulbright:   I  am  very  glad      ^V  keep  foreign  Aid  bills  kUled;   and  do 

SS^y-(-Fed-e^l-kep-ub:        «"^'^' ««>•««  th^t^  the   foreign   aid    program   was   tlrled     ^^/re^w^''  '""^  "°"^^  ^  '^^^^  *^^- 

Bei;!; ::::::::::::::    %-;-•-  .-rrry"^'^"-^-''^'^*'^^'^^*'-        """'^""        w.g.howet„. 

Hungary   31,600,000  Sincerely                                                                                                      

Iceland 89,300,000  Luella  Thtbatti  t                   France  Pledges  $3.9  Million  to  U.N. 

Ireland    193,000.000  *°'-^-  UNrnsD  Nations.— Prance  has  agreed  to  pay 

t^Z-r'y ^'  ^^-  «»■  0<»  _                                  W  9  mUllon  of  the  $21.1  million  It  owes  the 

Netherlands 2.470,  300,000  ,   „   ^                       October  31,  1971.          United  Nations,  reliable  sources  said  Satur- 

Nor^y 1. 263. 300, 000  ^°"  /;^,,^^"«='"'                                                  day-  French  Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Schu- 

1^**  r 577.300,000  H,-^.^^"^'*'    „„                                                         mann  announced  on  Sept.  28  that  his  gov. 

Portugal    634.400.000  ^"'^'"ff'°"- «f  -                                                        ernment  had  agreed  to  pay  "quite  a  subeS^- 

^'TJi!P  ^r": --             **®'  ^^-  *^  /  .      !  *^"^"  '°  ™y  ^^"y  and  many  of      tlal  sum"  to  ease  the  U.N.  deficit.  UJI  sources 

S^^  ^'^**°'" 9.697.600,000  my    friends    are    In    practically    unanimous      said  the  Paris  government  had  agreed  to  wrv 

VSBSi     186.400,  000  »f  ^f^f^t  that  the  Senate  was  Justified  In      less   than  $4  iSllon.  or  scarcelT^ugh^ 

Europe  Regional 2.763.900.000  aboUshlng  foreign  aid.                                               meet  the  U.N.  payroU  for  one  wage  «rtod 

i*P*° -  — -X *■  ^3'''  900.  000  ^  United  States  help  in  this  area  In  the  past     The  Big  Pour  powers-the  Unlt«l  States  the 

Republic  of  South  Africa'.             160,600,000  ^^    undoubtedly    helped    many    countries.      Soviet  Union.  Britain  and  Pranc^havThrtd 

Canada    51,600.000  especially  after  the  ravages  of  World  War  IL      at  least  one  secret  session  on  oavments  to 

Oceania-Australia 826,900,000  "  also  has  helped  many  nations  resist  ex-      stave  off  U.N.  bankruptcy  BrlUlnDreTiously 

Oo^la-New  Zealand 88, 100,  000  P«^'°f»ft  communism   perhaps,  by  keeping      made  a  voluntary  conmbution  of  $10  i^Ta 

Non-Regional    1.  434,  000.  000  these  nations  strong  and  raising  their  stand-      The  United  Stat^.  which  pays  almostTthlrd 

ards  of  living.  I  think  that  no  one  can  dU-      of   the  U.N.  budget    has  refused  to  out  ud 

Grand  total 138.028.  600,  000  P"te  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  moral,  and  In      more  untu  the  P?^nch"nd  R^la^s  S^ke  S 

source:  Agency  for  International  Develop-  ZuZr'^  self-Imposed  obligations  to  these      payment.                                   ^"^'^"^  '^''^ 

"*.»  ■  ^t  f  ****  Department.  However,    It   Is   In   my  opinion   foolish   to                                             

Repaid  in  full  with  interest.  Some  other  suppose  that  we  could  keep  on  maintainlnK     ^^   ""'^  Reduce  Aid  It  Free  China  Booted 

^„",'?*'/.T«u*'w.,?.'*'*.'°™''  interest  and  prln-  foreign  aid  Indefinitely:  an  end  had  to  come           Washinoton. -Secretary  of  State  William 

wlL,r,l  f,^     !k  ^^*  .?L'2f "  °'  *''"'  ^^-  "  ^^"^  U^'ted  States  ever  gets  weak,  un-      P    Rogers   has   cautioned   foreign   ministers 

rowings  from  the  United  States.  stable,  or  otherwise  down  and  out,  I  wonder      that  the  United  States  might  be  forced  by 

T~.  »^             _           „          ^  how  many  foreign  governments  are  going  to      Congress  to  reduce  its  financial  contributions 

Loe  ANGELia^ALiF.,  November  3. 1971.  come  to  oiir  aid?                                    .  "^       »           to  the  United  Nations  If  NatlonalUt  China  U 

^^t.  n^^J*  Fdtjiright,  Very  truly  yours.                                            expeUed,  State  Department  officials  acknowl- 

^ntn^^inn        "■  John  Sanwrd,  DDS.         edged  Saturday. 

Washin^on.  DC.  'The   officials   emphasized    that   Rogers,   in 

uear  senator:   We  wish  to  express  our  sin-  _              ,                        private    conversations  in   the  past   week  at 

cere  appreciation   for   your   successful   fight  S^^,L^ ;«.,.           **«^  ^°^^-  *»»1  not  raise  the  possIbUity  as  a 

in  the  Senate  against  the  tremendous  bur-  g._    ,  ^  ~^„rr^        November  1.  1971.         threat  but  rather  as  a  congressional  problem 

dm  the  American  people  have  had  to  carry  vSS^tH^^K^^nn                                 facing  the  administration. 

t),ese   many  years  on  foreign   aid.   I  always  ni^r*^.^    ??f^?^\.                                  General  Assembly  debate  starts  Oct.  18  on 

inalnta.ned   that   priorities  are   first  to  t^e  ^^^  ^l^t    ^'^K^*'^""*''^   0°   ^^^     the  China  Issue.  Rogers  Is  lobbylnglor  vote, 

American  people    We  appreciate   your   con-  staid  b,vmir'.n,n.                                               '°'  »°  American  resolution  proposing  to  seat 

alstency  in  adhering  to  this  objective.  verJ  toiw  ^                                                   Communist  China  and  give  it  a  seat  on  the 

Sincerely,  »      uiy.                       rw    w  a                 Security    Council,    while    reUlnlng    General 

A.  Lozieb.  ___         **•"    MCATEE.         Assembly  membership  for  the  Nationalist  re- 

glme  on  TYilwan. 

MiLLviLLz,N  J    Novembers  1971  Newport  Beach.  Calw..                     Rogers  was  reported  to  have  called  atten- 

DKA«  SENAToa^ia  with  TOu  iMi  to  o„t  TV.  .  B               .„        November  2.  1971.         tlon  to  a  growing  feeling  in  Congress  that 

out  or  dow^  forelt^  ^d    Our  i^^u  n!^  Dka.  Senato.  Fi7I4«ioht :  Ending  the  In-      US.   moral    and    financliU   .uppori   for   the 

aown  rorelgn  aid.  Our  schools  need     sldlous  Foreign  Aid  program  la  the  most  oon-     United  Nations  should  be  "re-Mamlned"  If 
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the  Nationalists  ar«  expelled,  as  provided  In 
a  resolution  sponaoNd  by  CommunUt  Al- 
bania. 

State  Department  offlcials  aald  th«7  ex- 
pected the  China  vote  to  be  "very,  very,  tmy 
close." 

As  many  as  SO  of  the  United  Nations'  181 
member  nations  have  yet  to  decide  how  they 
will  vote,  officials  said. 

Rogers  has  met  69  foreign  ministers  at- 
tending the  General  Assembly  and  plans  to 
confer  with  about  20  more  this  week. 

Among  other  arguments  Rogers  is  advanc- 
ing in  behalf  oC  Nationalist  China  are  theee: 

If  the  Nationalists  are  expelled.  It  woidd 
create  "an  uncomfortable  precedent"  for 
expulsion  of  other  member  states. 

If  Taiwan  is  expelled,  such  action  might 
encourage  Communist  China  to  move  against 
Taiwan  by  the  use  of  force. 

It  la  a  "false  argument"  to  vote  against 
the  U.S.  resolution  merely  to  please  the  Pe- 
king government.  The  United  States,  after 
all,  also  Is  seeking  to  Improve  Its  relations 
with  mainland  China. 

Novembers.  1971. 
Senator  Fulbright. 
Senate  Office  Buildirtg, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  You  have  made 
a  good  start  by  killing  the  recent  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Foreign  aid  has  been  a  fraud  on  the  UJ3. 
taxpayer  and  a  delusion. 

Estimates  run  from  $130  billions  to  $300 
billions  with  $61  billions  planned  for  the 
near  future. 

Taxes  are  already  confiscatory  and  these 
programs  should  be  canceUed  to  save  the 
U.S.  public  from  bankruptcy. 

The  number  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  peraonnsl 
In  Brazil  Is  an  Indication  of  how  rotten  the 
system  Is.  They  number  more  than  the  great- 
est number  that  England  had  In  India  when 
she  was  a  colony. 

Collect  back  the  debts  owed  to  us  by 
others  if  they  can  pay  such  as  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  India.  Egypt. 
et  al. 

Use  blocked  foreign  currencies  and  stop 
listening  to  the  frightened  striped  pants  boys 
who  are  afraid  of  losing  friends.  Look  at 
Egypt.  India.  France,  Libya,  et  al..  If  you  want 
to  know  the  price  of  being  chicken. 

Let  India  feed  the  refugees  with  the  funds 
she  owes  the  U.S.  She  can  do  It  U  she  Is 
willing  to  make  the  adjustment  of  her  cus- 
toms which  are  starving  her  people. 

Let  Israel  borrow  the  funds  other  than 
from  the  U.S.  to  buy  munitions  and  planes. 
Her  credit  Is  good  elsewhere. 

Let  Vietnam  go  to  work  and  stop  milking 
the  UB.  taxpayer  to  try  to  feed  the  world  and 
to  support  pollUcal  corruption. 
Sincerely, 


St.  Claix  Shores,  Mich., 

November  1,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Vfashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  Is  gratifying  that  the 
Senate  has  eliminated  fw^lgn  aid.  I  would 
say.  keep  it  that  way,  tho  I  imderstand  it 
may  be  continued  In  some  form.  TeU  the 
mendicants  that  the  VB.  is  br<*e.  which 
would  be  the  truth,  can  no  longer  afford  to 
give,  more  truth,  that  It  has  already  over- 
burdened Itself,  and  unless  It  devotes  aU  Its 
efforU  and  funds,  to  straightening  out  Its 
own  troubles.  It  might  disintegrate  (no  oom- 
nectlon  with  the  black  problem.)  You  could 
teu  them,  but  It  would  not  be  news  to  any 
interested  party.  Nixon  sUted  the  other  day 
150  biuion  had  been  spent  on  foreign  aid. 
That  is  not  the  half  of  It.  In  this  Century. 
there  have  been  four  major  wars,  and  except 
What  fighting  Japan  cost,  It  has  all  been 
rorelgn  aid,  proteMy  enough  to  H>l>roxlinate 
«>•  present  debt. 


My  memory  may  fall  me,  but  I  believe 
the  \3S.  has  been  living  with  an  annual 
deficit,  for  all  but  one  ot  the  last  forty  yean. 
Lately  this  deficit  has  Increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  even  when  things  were  bocnn- 
Ing,  which  indicates  there  Is  something 
rancid  In  the  process.  Debt  Is  legitimate, 
and  can  be  good  business,  when  conditions 
are  such  that  It  can  be  controlled,  and  dis- 
charged as  necessary.  But  a  debt  that  Is  add- 
ed to  yearly  for  fcM^y  years,  even  to  paying 
the  Interest  out  of  borrowed  funds,  and 
where  there  Is  no  Idea  as  to  how  and  when 
the  obligation  can  be  met,  Is  preposterous. 
Only  a  Qovemment  could  do  It,  In  business 
probably  not  more  than  three  yesirs,  would 
bring  a  vast  upheaval.  The  greater  part  of  the 
population  Is  now  living  on  credit.  The  tem- 
ples are  full  of  money  lenders,  and  even  the 
Infiated  prices,  are  incidental,  to  what  the 
final  cost  of  things  may  be.  This  usually 
works  out  pretty  well  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
steady  Income.  But  If  things  should  get 
tough,  the  depression  of  forty  years  ago, 
might  look  like  a  trial  run.  What  we  have  had 
Is  an  attempt  at  Utopia,  on  the  unorthodox 
basis  of  buying  power  being  continually  in- 
jected, by  frequent  wage  Increases,  and  Gov- 
ernment spending.  This  cannot  be  continued 
without  probable  chaos.  There  must  be  a 
slovirlng  down,  and  adjustment  of  the  econ- 
omy. What  Nixon  Is  doing  now  should  have 
happened  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  There 
should  be  no  more  bargained  raises  allowed 
and  very  few  of  any  kind,  and  an  economy 
built  on  the  resulting  condition.  Taxes  should 
not  be  reduced,  it  just  means  more  debt.  I  ex- 
pect there  has  been  a  conflict  of  Interests 
In  letting  things  go  so  far.  Presidents  like 
to  brag  about  the  G.N.Ps.  But  to  have  lots 
of  those,  there  must  be  lots  of  money  chang- 
ing bands,  so  high  wages  and  high  prices 
are  the  thing — till  It  gets  you.  What  I  think 
is.  that  on  this  Earth,  no  Nation  is  going 
to  live  very  high  on  the  hog,  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  any  place  that 
Is  not  scratching  for  money,  unless  some  of 
these  countries  that  have  been  shot  In  the 
back  with  oil  wells,  and  the  on  will  some  day 
give  out. 

Nixon  talks  about  everybody  having  a  job, 
as  tf  Jobs  hung  on  trees,  to  be  picked.  If  you 
create  a  job  where  It  Is  not  necessary  It 
means  the  cost  of  something  Is  Inflated.  Ac- 
txially  I  would  say  the  U.S.  already  has  too 
many  people.  A  few  years  ago,  there  were  say 
around  75  million  employed  people,  who  took 
care  of  all  the  goods  and  services  for  every- 
body, including  foreign  trade.  Production  of 
goods  is  the  basis  of  an  economy.  Seems  as 
If  I  heard  there  were  something  like  thirty 
million,  actually  producing  something,  and 
one  way  and  another,  what  they  produce, 
everybody  lives  on.  With  the  line  held  on 
wages,  the  Individual  demand  will  no  doubt 
lessen,  so  a  corresponding  working  force 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  take  care  of  many 
more  buyers.  On  top  of  that,  many  methods 
are  being  Introduced,  to  shorten  production 
time.  The  computer  fellers  say  after  a  while 
nobody  will  have  much  to  do,  but  play  and 
create.  That  would  be  the  day.  There  will  be 
no  room  to  play,  and  If  children  are  ruled 
out.  the  creation,  would  probably  be  trouble. 
I  asked  an  official  In  a  bank  how  much  time 
he  saved  with  some  new  computers.  He  said 
before  they  had  200  people,  and  after,  210. 
Personally  I  think,  with  a  growing  popula- 
tion, welfare  Is  going  to  be  a  big  business. 

Now  there  is  lots  of  worry.  Viet  Nam  can- 
not get  along  without  more  money  from  the 
UJ3.  Why  not  tell  them  to  go  Into  the  scrap 
business.  Collect  all  the  bomb  fragments, 
and  wrecks  of  eight  thousand  flying  ma- 
chines, and  sell  It  to  Japan.  Should  bring 
in  lots  of  money.  And  presto,  It  would  all 
soon  be  back  in  the  VS.  In  the  form  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  there  would  have  been  no  loss 
of  Important  metals. 

The  way  money  Is  wasted  Is  terrible.  This 
hole  in  Alaska  I  understand  ooet  two  hundred 


million.  If  the  bomb  Is  fired,  nobody  knows 
What  the  damage  may  cost.  If  not  fired  I  bear 
It  will  take  some  hundreds  of  millions  more 
to  disarm  It.  or  whatever  they  do  to  such 
monsters.  These  blasters  dont  know  what 
they  are  doing  down  In  the  Earth,  or  what 
the  results  may  be.  There  have  been  tests  in 
hundreds,  and  If  they  have  not  now  found 
out  what  It  Is  they  want,  they  should  be  fired 
for  Inefficiency.  The  activity  should  be 
stopped  anyway,  before  they  really  come  up 
with  something,  like  cracking  the  Earth's 
surface.  It  seems  the  force  of  one  of  the 
explosions  Is  Irresistible,  and  something  has 
to  give,  where  giving  is  maybe  Impossible 
and  far  reaching. 

I  think  the  arms  race  Is  overdone.  We  have 
600  or  5000,  Russia  has  400  or  4000,  or  vice 
versa.  O.K.,  how  many  would  It  take  to  des- 
troy everything,  a  dozen?  The  ABM  I  would 
expect  Is  iM-oblematical,  a  scientists  thecH-y. 
If  the  warheads  ever  start  flying,  you  can 
kiss  everything  goodbye — If  you  have  time. 

Too  much  has  been  blown  on  space,  most- 
ly to  beat  Russia.  The  results  are  a  ball  for 
the  scientists  and  technicians,  but  other- 
wise, what  Is  going  to  the  moon  doing  for  us. 
Which  of  our  jn-oblems  does  It  solve?  I  think 
It  was  Agnew  who  talked  about  going  to 
Mars.  When  they  get  to  travel  at  the  speed 
of  light.  186,000  miles  a  second,  maybe  they 
can  think  of  extending  things,  otherwise  the 
Mars  trip  now  takes  around  four  months 
one  way.  I  doubt  even  the  most  avid  spend- 
ers would  throw  seventy  million  or  so  in 
the  Ocean,  but  if  It  Is  a  dud  space  ship,  think 
nothing  of  it. 

As  for  helping  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
the  U.S.  the  only  one  that  does  It?  The  hu- 
manitarian aspect  Lb  all  right,  if  there  should 
be  money  for  it,  but  the  only  other  reason  I 
c&n  see  is  an  expectation  of  getting  their 
trade.  Our  building  up  lately  has  created 
competition,  that  cannot  be  met  by  our  own 
industry,  in  our  own  Country.  Generally  we 
are  buying  more  than  we  are  selling  abroad. 
There  was  a  small  overage  reported  lately, 
which  I  exi>ect  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  ships  were  tied  up  by  a  strike,  and 
could  not  unload.  Just  as  a  spurt  In  busi- 
ness claimed  by  Nixon,  is  {»t>bably  due  to 
the  fact  that  It  Is  assumed  the  tax  will  come 
off  automobiles,  and  It  has  been  possible  to 
buy  "72  cars  at  the  price  of  the  71.  It  wiu 
be  Interesting  to  see  what  happens  in 
phase  II. 

The  U.N.  I  see  as  a  sort  of  IntematKMial 
club  for  elocutionists.  I  cannot  remember 
what  I  have  heard  that  has  been  accom- 
plished there.  It  has  actually  no  authority. 
The  Middle  East  Is  a  case  in  point.  Israel 
thumbs  its  nose  at  the  U.N.  On  the  other 
band  It  Is  not  universal,  so  Viet  Nam  Is  not 
concerned.  As  for  the  TJS.  longer  supporting 
the  U.N.  I  suggest  the  same  reasons  be  given, 
as  proposed  against  foreign  aid,  for  not  doing 
so.  If  the  organization  gets  on  its  uppers 
financially,  it  should  bring  to  light  a  fact, 
as  to  how  important  they  all  think  it  is  to 
them.  The  building  looks  as  If  It  would  make 
offices  or  a  hotel. 

Nixon  talks  about  maintaining  a  balance 
of  power,  by  furnishing  arms  to  various 
Countries.  That  would  cover  planes  for 
Israel.  If  that  Country  does  not  have  Its 
power  balanced,  maybe  It  would  take  the 
chip  off  Its  shoulder,  and  listen  to  reason. 
From  an  abstract  point  of  view,  what  I  see 
there,  Is  a  people  moving  Into  another  peo- 
ple's Country,  and  setting  up  business, 
crowding  out  the  natives,  and  taking  more 
territory  by  military  force.  That  looks  like 
aggression,  which  we  understand  the  U.S. 
is  against,  unless  maybe  If  a  President  wants 
to  bomb  N.VJf. 

Considering  Jobs  again,  there  is  of  course 
one  way  to  create  more.  That  would  be  by 
shortening  working  hours.  If  the  same  take 
home  went  with  shorter  hours,  overall  buy- 
ing power  woxild  increase,  individual  buying 
power  stay  the  same,  but  prices  would  have 
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to  riw  ahaiply.  U  take  home  w«r«  ailjvwtecl 
to  ahoitw  boun,  oT«rAU  buying  power  would 
■tay  tli«  Mune.  IndlTldiul  buying  power  would 
be  reduced,  and  prloae  oould  etay  the  Mine. 
Tbere  la  tbc  choice.  II  prtoea  start  rising,  then 
we  are  again  on  the  inflation  treadmill. 

Any  way  you  cut  it,  this  Country  is  In  a 
mess.  Not  only  the  economy,  but  there  is 
domestic  disorder,  crime,  driigs,  revolution- 
aries, the  black  problem,  dissent,  high  taxes, 
poverty,  new  rich,  debt.  You  name  It  and  U 
it  ia  bad,  we  probably  have  it.  These  things 
are  so  intermingled,  that  what  may  relieve 
one.  may  worsen  another.  The  question  seems 
to  be  U  there  can  be  survival,  without  hitting 
bottom,  and  if  there  should  be  that  occasion, 
what  would  emerge.  And  while  the  attempt 
to  catch  up  with  the  past  and  present,  what 
of  the  future,  which  comes  fast.  One  way  or 
another  I  expect  internal  combustion  power 
is  on  the  way  out.  That  would  cover  auto- 
mobiles and  planes.  The  automobile  has  sup- 
ported the  Country  for  years.  Something 
would  have  to  r^>lace  it.  It  no  doubt  started 
with  a  vehicle  built  by  Bene  In  1888.  I  was 
born  in  1886,  so  I  have  seen  it  all.  Providence 
willing  I  might  see  the  finish.  Sort  of  an  in- 
dication of  how  long  and  how  short  time  is. 

I  don't  know  if  you  get  into  the  bussing 
controversy.  This  has  evolved  into  a  matter  of 
Importance  with  the  people,  and  unless  the 
present  poUclea  are  moderated,  could  get 
strongly  into  the  next  election.  Petitions  for 
recall  of  Hart  are  well  on  their  way  arovind 
here,  because  of  remarks  he  made  favoring 
bussing.  As  these  things  go  the  movement 
will  probably  not  succeed,  but  it  all  indicates 
the  temper.  This  CSL.  biislness,  I  think,  has 
been  badly  done.  I  don't  know  whether  an 
un  biased  decision  would  declare  the  various 
laws  aa  passed  to  be  oonstltutlonal,  but  pass- 
ing such  laws  for  a  small  minority,  in  matters 
affecting  the  thinking,  habits  and  living  ocxi- 
dltlons  of  the  majority,  la  a  poor  way  of  get- 
Ung  resulU.  We  had  the  experience  with  pro- 
hibition. Once  started,  it  aeema  there  has 
been  no  direction,  or  control  of  the  results. 
Our  Cities  have  been  wrecked  by  an  infi^ix  of 
Uacks  for  whom  there  was  nothing  there. 
The  responsible  taxpayers  have  moved  out. 
There  has  been  uncontrolled  violence,  rioting 
and  destruction  of  property.  How  many  bil- 
lions overall  have  been  the  cost,  nobody  could 
compute.  If  the  same  results  had  come  from 
something  besides  acts  of  Congress,  there 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  cry  of  calamity. 
Some  schools  are  claimed  not  as  good  as 
others,  so  bussing  is  demanded.  The  effect  is 
to  reduce  all  children  to  a  common  state  of 
mental  ability.  Somehow  this  reminds  me  of 
pictures  I  saw  of  children  lined  up  helling 
Hitler.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  should 
take  another  look  at  this  situation,  in  fact, 
I  think  it  has  gone  out  of  its  juriadlctlon  in 
this  matter.  On  t<^  of  aU.  there  is  no  money 
to  pay  for  bussing,  and  that  should  be  suf- 
ficient reason  for  not  having  it.  I  see  the 
House  refused  to  back  up  the  Court,  by  sup- 
plying funds  to  pay  for  bussing. 

How  about  withholding  some  of  the  easy 
money  the  oil  people  are  getting,  or  Is  that 
taboo? 

My  best  wishes, 

L,  M.  PsAWCis. 

Shake-Ou.  PouTKa  DEsraoTmc  Senatk 
(By  WUllam  8.  White) 

WASHiMOTOif. — Loet  elan,  lost  caste,  and 
lost  hope  now  characterize  what  has  histori- 
cally been  the  last,  best  home  of  responsible 
government  In  this  country — the  United 
States  Senate. 

A  mighty  Institution  Is  gravely  Ul,  Iwreft 
of  genuine  leadership,  torn  by  an  almost 
adolescent  savagery  of  personal  political  am- 
bition among  nearly  all  of  the  battalion  of 
left-wing  Democrats  who  seek  the  presidency 
with  the  manners  of  greedy  schoolboys.  Day 
by  day  they  demonstrate  their  utter  Inca- 
pacity to  serve  effectively  even  in  the  Infi- 
nitely less-demandlng  poets  they  alretulv 
hold. 


Here,  now,  is  a  place  of  100  members  In 
\/hlch,  at  the  most  generous  estimate,  two 
In  five  do  real  work.  The  others  simply  go 
along  as  ecisy  riders  or  spend  their  time  pre- 
paring headlines  or  metaphorically — or  actu- 
»Uy — greasing  their  faces  to  appear  on  tele- 
vision. A  handful  of  dedicated,  and  mostly 
elderly,  real  men  is  carrying  the  whole  load 
while  the  pseudo-boys  of  "The  New  Poll- 
tics"  and  "The  Young  PoUUcs"  rush  about 
carrying  demagoguery  beyond  the  permissible 
limits  which  senators,  however  eager,  have 
traditionally  set  for  themselves. 

Do  the  people  long  for  "peace?"  Well,  give 
It  to  them,  no  matter  what  catastrophic  wars 
would  be  the  end  result  of  the  peace  of 
sameless  surrender  which  the  Qeorge  Mc- 
Oovems,  the  Fred  Harrises  and  the  like  are 
Iieddllng  like  Blble-thumplng  revivalists  all 
about  the  land.  Maybe  it  is  "sincere."  In  all 
probability  It  reaUy  Is.  But  It  is  snake  oil 
all  the  same. 

Do  the  people  chafe  under  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defense?  Very  well.  Let  us  into  the 
White  House  and  we  will  free  you  of  nasty 
old  weapons,  and  a  blessed  serenity  will  then 
envelop  all  mankind. 

Does  this  pressure  group  "demand"  this 
and  that  pressure  group  "demand"  that?  Yes, 
yes,  yes,  certainly  you  may  have  this,  cer- 
tainly you  may  have  that.  Indeed,  you  should 
have  had  it  long  ago. 

Do  people  want  higher  social  services  and 
ever-larger  welfarism  and  apprc^riatlons  ac- 
companied by  ever-lower  taxes?  Well,  why 
should  they  not  have  It  all? 

The  men,  the  real  men,  of  the  Senate  sit 
and  watch  thU  all — the  copping  out  of  The 
New  Politics"  from  work,  from  responaibll- 
ity,  from  adulthood  in  public  affairs  amid 
the  constant  exploitations  of  sentlmentallsm 
in  the  never-never  land  of  the  "new"  poU- 
tldans.  And  the  men,  the  real  men,  wonder 
how  much  longer  they  can  stand  a  forum 
that  used  to  be  the  pride  of  a  nation. 

Moreover,  they  are  weary  of  bearing  all  the 
burdens  and  seeing  the  pseudoboys  treated, 
especlaUy  on  the  ever-present  tube,  as  actu- 
aUy  qualified  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  For  they  know  that  these  aspirants 
("our  presidents,"  the  real  men  call  them) 
are  using  a  once-great  place — a  place  In 
which  not  one  of  the  New  Leftists  could 
pass  a  bill  more  difficult  than  one  endors- 
ing motherhood — like  mannerless  children 
trampling  with  hobnailed  boots  over  priceless 
ancient  titles. 

And  so.  again,  the  men,  the  real  men,  are 
one  by  one  losing  heart,  hoping  against  hc^ 
that  when  this  year  of  the  most-squalid 
forms  of  presidential  grabbing  in  all  history 
has  ended,  another  year  may  return  the  dig- 
nity that  has  gone.  But  for  some  of  them  It 
Is  too  late.  These  are  going  to  give  it  up  next 
year,  refusing  to  stand  for  re-cIecUon  to  a 
chamber  they  can  no  longer  respect,  a  cham- 
ber In  which  slick  "public  relations"  has  so 
largely  displaced  a  thing  called  public  serv- 
ice. 

So  a  Oresham's  law  of  politics  (that  the 
bad  drives  out  the  good)  is  twice  at  work. 
Able  and  responsible  men  are  leaving.  And 
even  some  presidential  candidates  who  are 
basically  up  to  the  job — the  Edmund  Mus- 
kles,  the  Hubert  Humphreys — are  themselves 
being  driven  by  competition  from  the  all-out 
left  closer  and  closer  toward  the  demagogic 
rubbish  that  hangs  over  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Two  HuNDass  U.8.  Aa.  S-nuxas  Blast  Sms  in 

NOBTB    VlTTNAM 

Saioon. — American  fighter-bombers  have 
launched  300  combat  strikes  against  mili- 
tary targets  inside  North  Vietnam  today,  the 
U.S.  Command  announced. 

It  was  one  of  the  blggfst  raids  since  the 
halt  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  near- 
ly three  years  ago. 

A  spokesman  for  the  command.  Lt.  Col. 
Gerald  D.  Hill,  said  the  strikes  were  con- 
fined to  within  35  miles  of  the  demilitar- 


ized zone,  and  "these  operations  have  been 
terminated." 

HUl  said  the  raids  were  made  becaiise  at 
increased  North  Vietnamese  anU-aircraft  and 
surface-to-air  misaUe  (SAM)  attacks  on  un- 
armed reconnaissance  planes  flying  over  the 
North  and  on  bombers  attacking  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  supply  trail  in  neighboring  Laos.  He 
said  anti-aircraft  and  missile  sites  were 
among  the  targets. 

In  ground  action.  South  Vietnamese  in- 
fantrymen today  reported  killing  at  least  83 
more  Communist  troops  to  bring  to  nearly 
500  the  niunber  of  enemy  casualties  In  a 
week  of  fighUng  in  the  U  Mlnh  Forest  at 
the  southern  tip  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  the  fighUng  went  on,  police  In  Saigon 
battled  students  demonstrating  against  Pres- 
ident Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  Thieu  said  the  only 
way  toward  freedom  was  to  "deal  tlie  Com- 
munists a  positive  defeat." 

Thleu  told  South  Vietnam's  voten  last 
night  how  they  could  vote  against  him  In  the 
presidential  elecUon  by  tearing  the  ballot  in 
half,  marking  an  X  across  it  or  putting  an 
empty  envelope  In  the  ballot  box. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  appealed  for  a 
clear-cut  vote  of  confidence. 

Police  fired  tear  gas  to  drive  banner-wav- 
ing students  back  into  Saigon  University's 
science  department. 

Nearly  300  students,  including  a  few  girls, 
and  Buddhist  monks  In  white  robes  had  con- 
verged on  national  police  headquartera. 

They  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  boule- 
vard holding  anu-war  signs,  lighted  a  bon- 
fire and  burned  Thleu  In  effigy.  They  aplaahmH 
"Peace  In  Vietnam  Now"  in  red  paint  across 
the  roadbed. 

In  Phnom  Penh  in  neighboring  Cambodia, 
about  40.000  civUians  marched  into  the  cen-^ 
ter  c(  the  capital  today  in  a  silent  protest 
against  North  Vietnamese  presence  in  their 
country. 

Behind  the  demonstrators,  smoke  bUowM 
from  two  of  the  city's  oil  d^iots,  partly  de- 
stroyed by  a  Communist  attack  early  yester- 
day. Fires  set  off  by  the  attack  were  stiU 
burning. 

ISRAKL  RxiNrOBCLNC  TaOOPS  AT  SOSS, 

Ectptiaks  Cuux 

The  semiofficial  Cairo  newspaper  Al  Abram 
said  today  Israeli  troops  are  moving  arttlleiy 
up  to  their  front  lines  along  the  Sues  Oanal. 

With  the  situation  deteriorating  In  tbe 
Middle  Sast,  Al  Ahram  aaid  oOlcerB  at  Mgjp- 
tlon  forces  along  the  canal  wwe  ordared  "^ 
take  the  neceeaary  measures  to  pivvent  the 
enemy  from  aooompliabing  his  objectivea." 
They  had  been  placed  on  maximum  alert. 

In  addition  to  nMving  up  artillery,  Al 
Ahram  said,  Israel  also  has  increasad  air  ^"^ 
ground  patrols  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

Israel  disputed  Egyptian  press  reports  that 
Egypt's  armed  forces  were  on  "maximum 
alert "  at  the  Suez  Canal  following  weekend 
fighting  at  the  waterway. 

Official  military  sources  in  Tel  Aviv  said 
Egyptian  troops  "appeared  to  move  about  as 
usual,  without  weapons  or  helmets"  along 
the  103-mlle-long  canal.  Some  JRgyptlan  sol- 
diers were  seen  bathing  in  the  canal,  tbe 
sources  added. 

And  the  U.S.  State  Department  said  yestw- 
day  that  it  feels  the  Middle  East  eeaae  fire 
will  hold  and  is  not  on  the  verge  of  coUapae 
after  13  months. 

A  state  depMU-tment  official,  speaking  pri- 
vately, aald  that  both  the  IsraeU  and  Igyp- 
Uan  governments  reassured  tbe  United  States 
through  diplomaUc  channels  that  they 
wished  the  oease-fire  to  continue. 

Israel  is  celebrating  the  Jewtah  New  Year 
5733,  which  began  yesterday.  The  10-day  holi- 
day «tds  a  week  from  tomorrow. 

Observers  said  the  holiday  mood  In  the 
nation  reflected  public  confidence  that  the 
cease-fire  would  hold  despite  the  weekend 
flare  ups  along  the  Sues  Canal  that  tnaludad 
the  downing  of  an  Israeli  Air  Force  transport 
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plane  and  an  IsraeU  attack  against  Egyptian 
missile  forces. 

Beaches,  campgrounds  and  resorts  in  Israel 
were  jammed  both  with  Israelis  and  with 
tourists.  Judaism's  holiest  shrine,  the  Wail- 
ing Wall  in  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  a 
central  attraction  despite  a  grenade  attack 
on  Sunday. 

In  Cairo,  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 
yesterday  installed  a  new  government  to  pre- 
pare for  the  possibility  of  a  new  outbreak  of 
flgbting.  Most  of  the  key  spots  remained  In 
the  same  hands. 

It  was  Sadat's  fourth  cabinet  reshuflle  in 
the  11  months  since  he  took  over  after  the 
death  of  Abdel  Gamal  Nasser. 


Phoenix.  Ariz., 
November  6,  1971. 
Dear  Senator  Put3RIGHt:  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  not  revive  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
has  been  proven  many  times  In  tbe  past  that 
you  can't  buy  friends — this  was  proven  once 
again  in  the  U.N.  China  vote. 

Why  must  American  tax  payers  continue 
to  support  foreign  nations  who  hate  our  guts 
and  expropriate  U.S.  property  at  their  whim? 
Give  us  a  break  and  spend  the  money  here  at 
home. 

Sincerely, 

Don  W.  Edwards,  D.C. 
Ps.  Think  of  all  the  bureaucratic  leeches 
who  have  attached  themselves  to  foreign  aid 
during  the  past  twenty  five  years — this  is 
your  opportunity  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  them. 

October  31,  1971. 
Dzar  Sir:  We  ask  you  to  work  with  all 
Senators  who  are  opposed  to  foreign  aide,  be- 
cause In  my  opinion  that  Is  exactly  what  all 
tax  payers  really  want — stop  the  flow  of  U.S. 
money  to  foreign  soil.  We  should  use  our 
money  to  build  transit  systems  In  this  coun- 
try and  black-top  all  dusty  roads. 
Thank  you. 

Rot  E.  Browning. 
North  LrrtLE  Rock.  Ark. 

November   5,    1971. 
Dear  JJr.   Pulbright:    Please  help  to   get 
us  out  of  this  foreign  aid  business.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  buy  friends! 

Sir,  do  you  stUl  believe  this  Nation  should 
remain  free  and  sovereign? 
Thank  you, 

John  W.  Davidson. 
PS    Hope  you   read   the   enclosed   Wash- 
ington Report. 

Cuba:  The  Soviet  Iceberg  Sth-l  Floats  in 
THE  Caribbean 
(Editor's  Note. — The  first  report  of  the 
Cuban  Watch  Committee  appeared  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1971  (Washington  Report  71-2). 
This  report  dealt  especiaUy  with  the  develop- 
ments in  Clenfuegos  harbor,  which  earlier 
had  provoked  a  U.S.  warning  to  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  construction  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  base  In  that  key  port  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba.  The  Sovlete  responded  by 
denying  that  they  Intended  to  buUd  a  sub- 
marine base  in  Cuba  and  reaffirmed  their 
adherence— in  a  meeting  between  Presi- 
dential adviser  Henry  Kissinger  and  Soviet 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko— to  their  1963 
commitment  not  to  reintroduce  rtfenslve 
weapon  systems  into  Cuba.  This  second  re- 
port Is  intended  to  bring  the  reader  up  to 
aate  on  the  general  situation  in  Cuba  as  it 
affects  the  security  of  the  United  Stotes  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  takes  into  ac- 
count Cuban  underground  sources  especially 
avaiable  to  the  member,  of  the  cliban 
Watch  Commltee.  Thla  report  will  also  throw 
lifzi  °?  J^*  problems  aosoclated  with  the 
«««»t  UA  efforts  to  negotiate  with  the 
wSTn^K^^"  *  »«luctlon  both  in  the 
strength  o<  mUltary  fotcea  In  the  NATO  and 
WMsaw  Pact  aUlancas  and  In  the  siae  of  the 


strategic    arsenals     In    the    U.S.     and    the 
U.SJBJl.) 

militaxt  developments 
The  specific  threat  posed  to  the  United 
States  by  Soviet  submarines  based  at  Clen- 
fuegos. or  elsewhere  in  Cuba,  stems  from 
the  fact  that  these  submarines  would  be  able 
to  remain  on  station  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  entirely 
dependent  on  their  home  bases  in  the  Mur- 
mansk area  of  arctic  Russia.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  new  "Y"  class,  Polaris-type 
Soviet  submarines,  which  now  constitute 
the  principal  strategic  naval  threat  to  the 
United  States.  This  force  now  consists  of  25 
operational  submarines,  with  more  being 
built  at  the  rate  of  8-10  per  year.  So  far, 
none  of  the  "Y"  class  is  known  to  have  op- 
erated in  Cuban  waters  or  to  have  called  in 
Cuban  ports,  but  other  types  of  submarines. 
Including  those  armed  with  missiles,  have 
made  repeated  visits  to  Cuba. 

The  "minlcrlsis"  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  U.S.  in  September  1970,  was  provoked 
by  indications  of  rapid  buUding  of  shore 
Lnstallatlons  on  Alcatraz  Island  In  Clenfue- 
gos bay,  and  by  the  entrance  Into  Clenfuegos 
of  a  Soviet  flotilla,  including  a  submarine 
tender,  an  LST.  a  buoy  tender,  and  a  tug. 
The  buoy  tender  and  tug  were  each  towing 
an  82  foot  barge  which  had  been  transported 
from  Russia  by  the  LST.  It  Is  believed  the 
two  steel  barges  are  designed  to  store  radio- 
active waste  discharged  from  the  reactors  of 
nuclear  submarines.  They  are  still  present  in 
Clenfuegos  bay.  The  submarine  tender  could, 
of  course,  service  nuclear  submarines  at  sea 
or  along  any  protected  coast  where  there  is 
reasonably  calm  water. 

The  United  States  asserts  that  this  kind 
of  submarine  support  activity  would  come 
under  its  Interpretation  of  the  "understand- 
ing" of  1962  covering  offensive  weapon  sys- 
tems in  Cuba.  But  what  the  U.S.  could  or 
would  do  about  such  an  activity,  if  it  per- 
sists, is  a  very  different  matter. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  attention  seems  pri- 
marily directed  to  the  shore  Installations  in 
Clenfuegos  and  the  presence  in  port  of  So- 
viet submarines  and  submarine  tenders.  But 
this  concentration  on  Clenfuegos  partially 
misses  the  polat  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
strengthening  its  overall  military  position 
in  Cuba — under  the  umbrella  of  its  massive 
strategic  power,  which  now  exceeds  that  of 
the  U.8.  and  which  the  U.S.SJi.  is  counting 
on  to  Inhibit  any  strong  VS.  reaction. 

Despite  Kissinger's  warning  to  Gromyko  In 
their  meeting  in  October  1970,  construction 
has  continued  at  Cuban  military  installa- 
tions under  the  direction  of  Soviet  engineers, 
and  Soviet  mUiUry  activities  have  Increased! 
Among  the  key  events  have  been  these: 

1.  A  major  highway  has  been  completed 
leading  Inland  from  Clenfuegos  to  La  Cubllia, 
where  there  is  a  large  Soviet  military  complex! 
Cuban  workers,  directed  by  Soviet  miUtary 
personnel,  have  expanded  the  base  at  Clen- 
fuegos, to  the  point  that  It  now  covers  an  area 
of  some  six  square  miles.  The  already  elabo- 
rate security  precautions  around  the  peri- 
meter of  the  base  have  been  further  strength- 
ened. And  four  subchasers  of  the  Empka 
class,  equipped  with  missUes.  have  been  put 
on  patrol  around  the  waters  near  Alcatraz 
Island  inside  Clenfuegos  harbor.  In  addition, 
the  Soviet  espionage  ship,  Ko$monaut  Vlad- 
imir Numarov,  which  has  been  operating  in 
the  Caribbean  for  some  time,  has  made  Clen- 
fuegos Its  regular  port  of  call.  These  activities 
are  in  addition  to  earlier  dredging  and  pier 
construction,  and  the  erection  of  derricks, 
machine  shops,  storage  tanks,  barracks,  ware- 
bouses,  and  recreational  facilities.  (For  de- 
tails, see:  "Soviet  Naval  Activities  in  Cuba." 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
teramertcan  Affairs,  September  26.  1971, 
Washington,  D.C,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice.) 
a.  Intensive  construction  work  has  been 


started  at  Saetla,  a  peninsula  enclosing  the 
huge  Nipe  Bay  In  Ortente  province,  while 
other  construction  has  continued  at  Calba- 
rten,  Neuvitas,  Bajuraybo,  Managua,  and 
other  military  faculties.  At  Cayo  Largo.  66 
miles  southwest  of  Clenfuegos,  the  Soviets 
have  built  a  landing  strip  and  docks,  em- 
placed  anti-aircraft  batteries,  built  barracks, 
and  camouflaged  hangar-like  buildings  by 
the  sea. 

3.  On  December  7,  1970,  three  Soviet  naval 
vessels,  including  an  anti-submarine  ship,  a 
submarine,  and  a  tanker  arrived  in  Cuba 
and  stayed  until  December  23rd.  During  the 
same  period,  the  Soviet  Navy  also  had  a 
guided  missile  frigate  and  an  oiler  east  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  espionage  ship  Kosmonaut 
Vladimir  Numarcv  off  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  and  a  submarine  tender  south  of  Haiti. 
The  submarine  tender,  of  the  9,000  ton  Urga 
class,  had  by  then  become  well  known  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  provoked  a  remark  the 
week  before  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird  about  a  Soviet  naval  vessel  "harbor 
hopping  down  In  Cuba."  Its  movements,  the 
Secretary  noted,  had  been  imder  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  U.S.  aircraft  and  warships.  The 
tender  had  visited  the  harbor  at  CasUda. 
40  miles  east  of  Clenfuegos,  sailed  aroimd 
western  Cuba,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  a  stop  at  La  Fe,  a  very  secluded  port  at 
Guadlana  Bay  on  the  westernmost  point  of 
Cuba,  and  then  moved  to  Marlel,  25  miles 
west  of  Havana  before  returning  to  Clen- 
fuegos. 

4.  In  mid-February,  the  fifth  Soviet  naval 
squadron  made  a  port  call  In  Cuba.  The 
squadron  consisted  of  one  nuclear  submarine, 
one  guided  missile  cruiser,  one  submarine 
tender,  and  an  oiler.  The  cruiser.  No.  633. 
entered  the  harbor  at  Havana,  while  the 
other  warships  visited  other  Cuban  ports  In- 
cluding Marlel.  Cuban  underground  sources 
reported  that  the  submarine  and  the  tender 
went  to  the  area  of  Clenfuegos.  Later,  when 
the  other  vessels  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  submarine  tender  remained  be- 
hind. 

5.  In  May,  stUl  another  pair  of  Soviet 
naval  vessels  visited  Cuba.  Tliey  were  the 
submarine  tender  No.  AS-905  and  a  nuclear 
submarine  of  the  Echo  class.  They  stopped 
at  Cayo  Largo. 

THE  GROWING  CTTBAN  NAVT 

These  activities  of  Soviet  naval  vessels  In 
Cuban  waters  and  the  related  construction 
work  at  various  Cuban  port  faculties  must, 
in  tvirn.  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  expand- 
ing Cuban  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine.  The 
Washington  "Evening  Star"  reported  on  No- 
vember 4,  1970.  that  "the  Cuban  Navy  is 
growing  into  a  significant  force "  of  some 
100  ships.  The  "Star"  attributed  particular 
significance  to  the  18  Komar-type  guided 
missile  ships.  They  have  a  speed  of  40  knots 
and  carry  two  surface-to-surface  missUes. 
The  booklet.  "Communist  Threat  to  the 
United  States  Through  the  Caribbean,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate  (1970).  carries  several  pictures 
of  these  Komar-type  vessels  traveling  near 
the  U.S.  coastline. 

The  Cuban  Merchant  Marine,  a  branch  of 
of  the  Cuban  Navy,  has  61  modern  freighters, 
five  new  oU  tankers,  and  some  forty  traw- 
lers. In  addition,  there  are  about  100  smaller 
ships  engaged  primarily  in  fishing  activities. 
Soviet  sailors  are  In  control  aboard  many 
of  the  Cuban  merchant  ships  and  fishing 
trawlers.  A  crew  manifest  of  the  Cuban  fish- 
ing vessel  JIfar  del  Plata  which  was  turned 
over  to  authorltiee  at  Vigo.  Spain,  in  1969 
lists  a  Boris  Klnlenko  as  Co-Captaln,  along 
with  eight  other  Russian  crew  members. 
The  Cubans  officially  admit  that  there  are 
160  Soviet  advisers  on  Cuban  "fishing"  vee- 
aela. 

The  Soviet  contrcd  of  the  Cuban  Navy  la 
tightening.  On  September  0,  1971,  tbe  Soviet 
minister  of  the  liarttlme  Fleet,  T.  B.  Ou- 
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•benko,  slgiMd  an  aigrMinant  In  HaTan*  with 
Captain  Joel  Cbeveoo,  Cuban  mlnlatar  of  tbe 
Merchant  Marine,  wblcb  will  Inoraaae  Soviet 
domination  ot  Cuban  naval  activltlea.  (See, 
SeptM&ber  12,  1971.  edition  of  "Oranma," 
Havana.)  Admiral  Iv»n  Balkov,  former  di- 
rector of  tbe  Soviet  Navy  Academy  In  Len- 
ingrad, already  bas  overall  command  of  tbe 
Cutsan  mercbant  fleet.  His  deputies  are  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Alvarez-Ramirez,  a  Spanlab  com- 
munist wbo  waa  an  officer  of  tbe  Spaniab 
cruiser  Canariaa,  during  tbe  Spanish  Civil 
War  and  tben  went  to  live  in  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  and  Captain  Jesus  Jlmenes-Bscobar 
wbo  in  1968  was  a  member  of  the  Cuban  dele- 
gation to  tbe  UJI.  and  was  expelled  by  tbe 
U.S.  Oovemment  for  espionage. 

THs  sovirr  abut  m  ctrsA 

Tbe  number  of  Soviet  Army  and  civilian 
support  personnel  now  in  Cuba  is  difficult 
to  determine  precisely.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  It  Is  growing.  As  pointed  out  In  the 
Tlrst  Report"  of  the  Cuban  Watch  Com- 
mittee last  January,  tbe  Cuban  underground 
estimated  In  September  1970,  that  the  Soviet 
Army  strength  in  Cuba  was  just  over  20.000 
including  technicians  and  advisers.  Allow- 
ing for  replacementi  in  the  past  year,  the 
Committee  now  ettimates  that  the  number 
of  Soviet  Army  personnel  in  Cuba  haa  in- 
creased to  tome  30,000.  This  estimate  is  based 
primarily  on  reports  from  tbe  Cuban  under- 
ground. «)r  example,  on  March  27.  1971.  the 
underground  reported  that  2,000  Soviet  sol- 
diers had  Just  arrived  all  very  young,  and 
were  traveling  toward  Cardenas  in  Matanzas 
Province,  100  miles  east  of  Havana,  aboard 
50  large  trucks.  Later  the  \mderground  Iden- 
tlfled  another  new  contingent  of  2000  sol- 
diers which  had  recently  been  quartered  at 
the  farms  called  "San  Carlos"  and  "San  Blan- 
uel"  between  the  towns  of  Recreo  and  Blax- 
Imo  OomeE.  not  far  from  the  military  base 
that  bad  been  buUt  In  1962  at  Sierra  Morena. 
Tbe  Soviet  flag  flies  above  the  barracks.  There 
are  also  more  Soviet  soldiers  at  the  former 
School  of  Sugar  Chemistry  in  Limonar,  Mat- 
anzas Province. 

Other  reports  have  come  In  from  the  Cuban 
underground  concerning  large  convoys  of  So- 
viet soldiers  moving  from  Havana  Province 
into  Plnar  del  Rio  Province  for  maneuvers  tn 
the  area  of  the  San  Antonio  de  los  Banoe  air 
base  and  a  quadrangle  of  key  military  instal- 
lations. 

Tbere  are  also  Soviet  Army  garrisons  at 
Sierra  del  RoMu-io,  in  Pinal  del  Rio  Province, 
and  at  Marlel.  La  Pe.  and  Cabanas  In  western 
Cuba.  In  addition  to  tbe  garrison  at  Clen- 
fuegoe  tbere  are  others  at  La  Cubllla.  La 
Campana,  Caallda.  Las  Maleaas,  and  Calba- 
rlen  In  Las  Villas  Province.  Even  the  Isle  of 
Pines  bas  a  garrison. 

How  do  these  Soviet  fences  enter  Commu- 
nist Cuba?  Soviet  planes  flying  from  Mur- 
mansk to  San  Antonio  de  loa  Banoe  carry 
some  Soviet  military  personnel,  but  mainly 
they  use  Soviet  oil  tankers,  one  of  which  ar- 
rives every  ten  days  on  the  average.  Soviet 
transatlantic  liners,  transporting  hundreds 
of  Cuban  students,  also  carry  Soviet  soMleis 
mUed  with  tbe  students.  In  addition,  two 
new  Cuban  tankers  built  In  Leningrad  re- 
cently arrived  In  Cuban  with  Soviet  mUltary 
personnel  aboard. 

BCONOMIC    DCVSLOnCEtrrS 

Tbe  Soviet  Union  continues  to  add  to  Ita 
Cuban  investment  at  an  estimated  rate  of 
•300-9S00  million  per  year.  Tbe  Cuban  econ- 
omy bas  been  sevwely  hurt  by  UJS.  economic 
sanctlcms,  and  Moaoow  U  taking  up  tbe  slack, 
to  guarantee  tbe  eoonc»nle  vl&blUty  of  Its 
poUtloal  and  mUltary  foothold  in  tbe  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In  tbe  first  days  ot  September  1871,  a  large 
Soviet  delegation  came  to  Havana  for  high 
level  dIsouMtona  wltb  Um  OMtro  regime. 
It  waa  beaded  by  VladliBlr  N.  Novlkor.  Vice 
President  of  tlM  Counetl  of  Ministers  ot  the 
U^.SJl.  He  waa  the  same  Soviet  official  who 


in  1999  signed  tbe  Soviet-Cuban  agreement 
for  the  Nuclear  Energy  Institute  in  M»n«jm 
near  Havana.  (See  "Washington  Report"  69- 
6.)  He  was  accompanied  by  Timofey  B.  Guz- 
henko.  Minister  of  the  Maritime  Fleet,  O.  A. 
Chukanov  of  the  Department  of  Internation- 
al Relations  of  tbe  Soviet  Communist  Party. 
V.  A.  Rostovsky,  deputy  minister  for  Tractors. 
N.  D.  Matsev.  deputy  minister  for  Electriflca- 
tion,  and  N.  P.  Bykov,  deputy  minister  for 
Aviation. 

On  September  9.  an  agreement  was  formal- 
ly announced,  stating  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  send  to  Cuba  many  more  technicians 
and  advisers  to  implement  Its  program  to 
build  roads.  Improve  harbors  and  modernize 
communications  and  industrial  facilities. 
This  agreement  will  further  develop  it  as  a 
base  for  Soviet  operations. 

V.S.    POUCT   TOWAKD    CUBA 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  visit  Com- 
munist China  and  seek  an  accommodation 
has  resulted  in  Increased  preesures  on  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  to  abandon  Its  policy  of 
sanctions  against  Communist  Cuba.  Senator 
Pulbrlght,  In  particular,  attacked  the  U.S. 
administration  for  alleged  inconsistency  be- 
tween Its  Cuban  policy  and  Its  attempt  at 
rapprochement  with  the  VSSH.  at  the  SALT 
talks  and  with  Red  China  through  the  Presi- 
dential visit  to  Peking. 

In  answer.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  Robert  A.  Hurwltch  replied  that  U5. 
policy  toward  Cuba  derived  from:  a)  Its 
national  interest,  b)  its  obligations  as  a 
member  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  c)  Its  concern  over  Cuba's  exports 
of  revolution,  and  d)  Cuba's  military  ties 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  JIfr.  HuruHtch  pointed 
out  that  Cuba  has  not  changed  its  policy  of 
supporting  armed  revolution  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  that  in  the  case  of  Cien- 
fuegos,  "Cuba  permitted  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  new  steps  which  could  have  afforded 
the  Soviets  the  ability  to  again  operate  of- 
fensive weapons  from  this  hemisphere." 

In  addition,  said  Mr.  Hurwltch.  "Cuba 
continues  to  Interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  other  hemispheric  nations  by  providing 
training  In  Cuba  for  urban  and  rural  ter- 
rorists— by  providing  monetary  and  other 
material  support  to  subversive  groups  and 
through  occasional  direct  participation  by 
Cubans  In  insurgencies.  On  July  26  Prime 
Minister  Castro  openly  took  sldw  in  tbe 
pending  Uruguayan  elections  and  drew  a  stiff 
rejoinder  from  the  Uruguayan  government. 
His  publicly  expressed  disappointment  over 
the  turn  of  events  In  Bolivia  drew  a  reminder 
from  the  Bolivian  Oovemment  that  Cubans 
m  1967  and  again  in  1970  had  blatantly  In- 
terfered in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Bolivia. 
On  August  27.  1971,  Prime  Minister  Castro 
vigorously  reaffirmed  that  he  would  not  aban- 
don his  support  for  violent  change  In  other 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  and  spoke  of 
Cuba's  Intention  to  give  material  support  to 
Bolivian  guerrillas.  Price  Minister  Castro  said 
in  August  1970  that  If  Cuba  had  not  given 
full  support  to  revolutionary  movements  In 
Latin  America.  It  was  In  part  because  'we 
have  not  been  able  to.'  To  abandon  now  these 
policies  wblcb  hinder  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment's capability  to  achieve  Its  objective* 
would  therefore  be  neither  prudent  nor  lus- 
tlfled." 

The  Cuban  Watch  Committee  applauds  Mr. 
Hurwitch's  statement  on  the  U.S.  position,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  the  Committee  also  states 
the  followtng : 

First:  "Itie  Sovletlzatlon  of  Cuba  Is  mak- 
ing gigantic  strides. 

Second:  It  does  not  agree  with  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwmlt.  Jr.  when  the  latter  teUs 
UJ.  New*  and  World  Report  (September  13, 
1071)  that  be  U  "quite  sure"  that  tbe  So- 
vl«t  Union  In  fact  does  not  have  a  sub- 
marine base  In  Cuba.  Admiral  Zumwalt  seems 
to  be  using  a  One  distinction  between  a 
"base"  and  a  "facility."  Other  Defense  offi- 


cials have  admitted  that  tbe  SovleU  bava 
established  the  latter  at  Clenfu««as. 

Third:  Tbe  Klsainger-Oromyko  "under- 
standing" of  October  1970.  casU  aside  tbe 
Monroe  Doctrine.  This  Is  something  which 
can  be  done  and  haa  been  done  In  certain 
cases  in  the  past.  But  tbe  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  th« 
Inter- American  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
of  Bio  De  Janeiro  include  tbe  United  States 
among  their  signatories.  The  Umtcd  States  Is 
violating  these  agreements  when  It  rtlnmimis 
with  an  extra-continental  power  the  fate  ot 
an  American  state,  in  this  case  Cuba,  now 
under  Soviet  domination. 

Fourth:  The  Soviet  Union  Is  engaged  In 
political  and  military  activities  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  aimed  directly  at  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 


THE   WAR  GOES   ON,  ON,   AND  ON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  It  is  unpleasant  and  apparent- 
ly boring  to  many  to  be  reminded  that 
in  Southeast  Asia  the  war,  and  our  in- 
volvement, go  on  and  on. 

The  Boston  Globe,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
cites  some  of  the  war's  appalling  statis- 
tics— statistics  which  seem  to  have  little 
meaning  exc^^t  for  those  directly  af- 
fected. 

As  the  Globe  points  out,  American  cas- 
ualties in  the  war  last  we^  were  re- 
ported as  the  second  lowest  in  nearly  7 
years  of  recordkeeping.  Still,  the  total 
was  15  killed — four  of  them  in  combat — 
and  14  wounded.  But,  as  the  Globe 
editorial  notes,  the  officially  listed  deaths 
do  not  include  34  who  died  in  a  heli- 
copter crash.  The  reason  for  not  listing 
them  Is,  to  say  the  least,  perplexing. 

The  Globe  editorial  also  makes  these 
significant  points: 

Civilian  casualties  were  not  officially  listed 
either,  and  never  are.  It  was  reported  that 
more  than  1,100  Vietnamese  soldiers.  North 
and  South,  were  killed.  Unofllclal  reports, 
not  including  deaths  in  Cambodia  on  which 
American  bombs  pour  down  wltbout  letup, 
list  5.000  South  Vietnamese  casualties  per 
month.  The  air  war  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
has  added  250,000  refugees  to  the  tragic  roll 
of  about  8  million.  Vietnam  forests  and  fields 
are  being  destroyed  at  the  unofficially  re- 
ported rate  of  1.000  acres  a  day  in  the  US 
bulldozing  program. 

Total  American  deaths  now  near  56,000,  of 
whom  nearly  46,000  were  kUled  in  attioH. 
About  half  of  the  American  deaths  have 
occurred  since  the  presidential  campai{t>  of 
1968  in  which  Mr.  Nixon  declared  be  had  a 
plan  for  ending  the  war.  About  600  have  died 
since  the  Hanoi-Vlet  Cong  offer  of  a  cease 
Ore  last  July  1. 

The  editorial  concludes  by  asking  some 
questions — about  which  I  think  we  should 
all  be  concerned : 

.  .  .  why  President  Nixon  persists  In  stick- 
ing to  his  own  agonizingly  slow  schedule  of 
withdrawal?  Why  does  be  still  refuse  to reoog- 
nise  the  validity  of  a  law,  incorporated  In  the 
arms  procurement  bill  which  be  has  signed, 
requiring  him  to  set  a  date  (a  date  of  bis  own 
choosing)  for  our  withdrawal?  Why  did  be 
fight  the  Mansfield  proposal  which,  tf  his 
congressional  aides  had  not  lobbied  It  to 
death,  would  have  given  him  until  next  June 
to  wind  up  the  whole  mlsadventureT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  In  tbe  Senate 
last  week,  tbe  ^»"''***'^  proposal  ic  not 
dead,  and  for  the  very  reaaons  oatHnftd 
in  tbls  article.  I  think  tbe  Senate  and  tbe 
Congress  must  do  all  that  It  can  to  see 
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that  our  tragic  involvement  in  this  war 
comes  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 

Along  this  same  line,  Mr.  President, 
was  a  column  entitled  "Some  War  Ques- 
tions" by  Tom  Wicker  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  14.  Mr.  Wicker  also 
poses  some  hard  questions— particularly 
about  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  the 
shadow  war  in  Laos,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese "incursion"  into  Cambodia.  As 
Mr.  Wicker  points  out,  the  war  is  not 
winding  down"  and  has  indeed  become  a 
far  "wider"  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  p-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Boston  Globe  editorial  of 
E>ecember  13  and  the  Decemt)er  14  col- 
umn by  Tom  Wicker  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Boston  Globe.  Dec.  13.  1971] 
Tm  War  Goes  On,  Oh,  and  On 

Put  two  or  three  current  news  items  to- 
gether, and  some  vital  questions  to  wblcb 
President  Nixon  alone  bas  the  answers  aak 
themselves. 

News  Item:  American  casualties  in  the 
Vietnam  war  last  week  were  reported  as  tbe 
second  lowest  since  the  US  Command  started 
keeping  weekly  totals  nearly  seven  years  ago. 
Four  OIs  were  killed  in  action,  11  died  from 
other  causes,  14  were  wounded. 

The  officially  listed  deaths  do  not  include 
34  who  died  in  a  helicopter  crash  Nov.  28. 
These  were  not  included  the  previous  weric 
because,  it  was  ezirialned  at  the  Pentagon, 
"their  bodies  have  not  been  recovered."  Tbe 
reason  for  not  listing  them  this  week,  though 
the  bodies  have  been  recovered,  is  not 
known.  Certainly  tbey  are  very  dead  Indeed. 
Just  as  certainly,  had  they  been  listed,  tbe 
total  casualties  would  not  have  been  "tbe 
second  lowest  since,  etc." 

Civilian  casualties  were  not  officially  listed 
either,  and  never  are.  It  was  reported  that 
more  than  1100  Vietnamese  soliders,  North 
and  South,  were  killed.  Unofficial  reports,  not 
Including  deaths  in  Cambodia  on  wbi^ 
American  bombs  pour  ckiwn  without  letup, 
list  5000  South  Vietnamese  casualties  per 
month.  The  air  war,  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
has  added  250,000  refugees  to  the  tragic  roll 
of  about  8  million.  Vietnam  forests  and  fields 
are  being  destroyed  at  tbe  unoSlclally  report- 
ed rate  of  1000  acres  a  day  in  the  US  btUl- 
dozlng  program. 

Total  American  deaths  now  near  66,000,  of 
whom  nearly  46.000  were  killed  in  action. 
About  half  of  the  American  deaths  have  oc- 
curred since  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1968  in  which  Mr.  Nixon  declared  he  bad  a 
plan  for  ending  the  war.  About  600  have  died 
since  the  Hanoi- Viet  Oong  offer  erf  a  ceaae- 
flr?  last  July  1. 

News  Item :  "Fifty  US  Army  doctors  In  Viet- 
nam urgently  appeal  for  an  immediate  and 
total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  In  a  letter  to 
the  US  Senate,  they  state  that  tbey  "see 
little  good  coming  from  our  endeavors  to  our 
servicemen,  to  o\ir  allies,  or  to  tbe  Vietnamese, 
who  strongly  feel  the  fighting  and  the  dying 
they  know  so  well  wUl  end  when  the  Amer- 
ican forces  leave  this  country  and  that  our 
presence  tends  only  to  prolong  their  suffer- 
ing." 

They  report  that  most  of  the  US  casualties 
they  treat  result  from  self-inflicted  wounds. 
fighting  between  GIs,  accidents.  Jungle  dis- 
eases and  drugs.  They  further  assert  that 
some  Americans  (unnamed)  are  profiting 
from  the  war  and  such  profito  are  a  factor 
In   prolonging   tbe   US   engagemant. 

The  questions  which  ask  themselves,  in  all 
of  these  circumstances,  are  as  to  why  Presi- 
dent Nixon  persists  in  sticking  to  his  own 
•goruzlngly  slow  schedule  of  withdrawal? 
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Why  does  he  stUl  refuse  to  recognize  the 
vcJldity  of  a  law,  incorporated  in  the  arms 
procurement  bill  which  be  bas  signed,  re- 
qurlng  him  to  set  a  date  (a  date  of  his  own 
choosing)  for  our  withdrawal?  Why  did  he 
fight  the  Mansfield  proposal  which,  if  his 
congressional  aides  bad  not  lobbied  It  to 
death,  would  have  given  him  until  next  June 
to   wind   up  the   whole   misadventure? 

The  anticipated  pre-election  announce- 
ment of  withdrawal  will  not  or  at  least  should 
not  erase  tbe  menxory  of  the  President's  cur- 
rent adamacy  and  the  nations'  current  agony. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.   14,   1971] 

Some  War  Questions 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Saigon,  reads  the  dateline,  and  part  of  the 
story  goes  as  follows : 

"The  reported  drive  is  .  .  .  aimed  at  keep- 
ing North  Vietnamese  forces  away  from 
South  Vietnam's  Military  Region  III.  That 
region  Includes  Saigon  and  eleven  surround- 
ing provinces  and  shares  231  miles  of  border 
with  Cambodia. 

"Other  objectives  .  .  .  are  to  disrupt  North 
Vietnamese  supply  routes  and  to  destroy 
enemy  base  camps  and  materiel  in  order  to 
prevent  tbe  enemy  assaults  against  South 
Vietnamese  bases." 

Sound  familiar?  It  certainly  does,  but  this 
is  not  May  1970  and  those  arc  not  Anterican 
but  South  Vietnamese  troops  staging  an 
"incursion"  Into  Cambodia.  Otherwise,  not 
much  bas  changed;  tbe  sanctuaries  still  have 
to  be  cleaned  out.  North  Vietnamese  supplies 
stUl  have  to  be  destroyed,  enemy  build-ups 
stlU  have  to  be  countered,  despite  tbe  glowing 
claims  of  other  days. 

Of  course,  tbe  B-52's  were  out  ahead  of  tbe 
25,000  South  Vietnamese  wbo  motmted  this 
most  recent  assault  into  Cambodia.  From 
above  tbe  clouds,  tbe  Americans  piloting 
them  spread  tbe  random  destruction  that  is 
their  hallmark,  while  nearer  the  earth 
American -supplied  helicopters  and  fighter 
planes  played  close-support  roles.  As  in 
earlier  invasions,  some  of  these,  now  or  later, 
may  even  be  flown  by  American  persoimel. 

Farther  to  the  west  and  north  of  Pnom- 
penh, meanwhile,  the  American -supplied  and 
trained  Cambodian  Army  has  suffered  major 
setbacks  at  the  hands  of  tough  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  American  offlnlals  beUeve 
Hanoi's  operations  In  Cambodia  are  directed 
primarily  at  easier  military  access  to  South 
Vietnam,  rather  than  at  Cambodia  Itself; 
but  any  way  you  study  tbe  situation,  it  b&rdly 
augurs  well  for  Cambodia. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely 
this  kind  of  situation  that  the  American  in- 
vasion of  1970  was  supposed  to  prevent,  the 
continuing  battle  In  Cambodia  raises  some 
pointed  questions,  the  answers  to  whlc^ 
could  have  loud  reverberation  In  American 
politics. 

Is  the  war  really  "winding  down"?  Ob- 
viously, It  is  not.  Tbe  Nixon  Administration 
bas  resumed  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
any  time  it  declares  a  military  necessity  to  do 
so.  and  the  shadowy  fighting  in  Laos  con- 
tinues; now  the  new  Incursion  into  Cambodia 
comes  as  a  graphic  reminder  that  this  Is  a  far 
"wider"  war  than  it  was  when  Richard  Nlxou 
took  it  over  from  Lyndon  Johnson. 

It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Nixon  bas  reduced  the 
American  ground  combat  role  and  its  con- 
sequent casualties,  and  no  doubt  he  Intends 
to  cut  them  even  further;  It  may  also  be  true 
that  constant  pounding  bas  reduced  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletoong  strength.  But  tbere 
la  nothing  to  show  a  slackening  erf  will  on 
Hanoi's  part,  and  the  Cambodian  operations 
are  ominous  portents  for  tbe  future. 

WUl  puUlnc  out  Anksriean  ground  troops 
end  ths  war  for  Americans?  It  Is  by  no  means 
dear  that  Mr.  Nixon  plans  to  puU  them  all 
out,  but  even  if  be  did  tbe  United  States  al- 
most ocrtalnly  will  have  to  retain  a  major 


rede  In  tbe  wider  war  now  being  fought  and 
that  remains  in  prospect  for  the  future. 

For  one  thing,  the  United  States  is  tbe 
principal  supplier  of  both  tbe  Cambodian 
and  South  Vietnamese  armies  and  owns 
Laotian  forees  lock,  stock  and  gunbarrd.  For 
another,  the  only  thing  that  comes  close  to 
equalizing  these  forces  with  those  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  is  American  air 
power.  And  these  factors,  which  suggest  that 
the  United  States  Is  nowhere  close  to  extri- 
cating Itself  from  Indochina,  are  reinforced 
by  still  another  question. 

Can  South  Vietnamese  forces  defend  Cam- 
bodia as  well  as  South  Vietnam?  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  not  even  established  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves,  once  more 
American  combat  troops  are  out  of  the  war 
zone  and  If  a  determined  Communist  offen- 
sive begins.  Most  certainly,  tbe  Cambodian 
Army,  Improved  though  it  may  be,  has  yet  to 
show  that  it  can  seal  off  the  Cambodian  ap- 
proaches to  South  Vietnam. 

The  plain  truth  la  that  Cambodia  flanks 
South  Vietnam  to  the  west,  and  that  no  mat- 
ter how  well  Saigon's  army  may  defend  its 
own  territory.  It  can  only  do  so  tf  that  flank  is 
secure.  Further  setbacks  to  Cambodian  forces 
may  well  spread  the  South  Vietnamese  too 
thin  In  both  countries,  a  situation  that  could 
result  in  even  greater  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican air  power— or  worse,  the  relntroductlon 
of  American  ground  forces  to  help  hold  the 
line. 

So  these  questions  are  In  order,  too:  Is  Mr. 
Nixon's  VIetnamizatlon  program  building  to- 
ward a  final  triumphant  withdrawal  of 
ground  forces  Just  before  the  election — or 
toward  a  new  Conununlst  onslaught  and  the 
possibility  of  a  major  military  setback?  And 
what  are  his  Intentions,  if  that  possibility 
should  become  a  probability  in  the  year 
ahead?  Can  even  he  answer  those  questions 
with  any  certainty? 


SECURITY  CLASSIFICATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  13,  at  page  46715,  I  submitted 
a  rather  interesting  article  written  by  a 
Mr.  William  G.  Florence,  a  retired  Dep- 
uty Assistant  for  Security  and  Trade 
Affairs  for  the  Air  Force,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on 
December  12. 

This  article  entitled  "A  Madness  for 
Secrecy"  deals  with  an  issue — security 
classification — which  has  been  a  major 
concern  of  mine  and  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

In  fact.  I  would  like  to  call  the  Sen.  te's 
attention  to  a  rather  detafled  study  on 
this  same  subject  which  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
study  entitled  "Security  Classification  As 
A  Problem  In  the  Congressional  Role  In 
Foreign  Policy"  Is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased a^  a  committee  print  on 
December  16. 

This  publication  confirms  a  great  deal 
of  what  Mr.  Florence  states  in  his  arti- 
cle. Both  the  article  and  the  committee 
print  point  out  that  security  classifica- 
tion is  conducted  entirely  on  the  initiative 
of  the  executtve  branch  governed  by  its 
own  Executive  Order  10501.  There  is  no 
laT  which  specifically  authorizes  what 
the  Government  must  keep  secret. 

This  system  is  a  self-serving  one,  en- 
abling the  executive  to  withhold  infor- 
mation which  is  of  potential  use  ot  in- 
terest to  the  general  public.  Through  the 
use  of  secrecy,  the  Government  main- 
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tains  the  power  to  muAge  the  news  and 
to  use  it  to  maniinilate  public  opinion. 
The  weakness  of  this  system  Is  dearly 
evident  in  the  revelation  of  the  "Prata- 
gon  Papers."  Secrecy  in  Oovemment  per- 
petuates bureaucratic  mistakes  and  un- 
dermines our  democratic  system.  As  Jus- 
tice Black  so  aptly  stated  in  the  recent 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  case: 

.  .  The  guarding  of  mUiUry  and  diplo- 
matic secrets  at  the  expense  of  Informed 
representative  government  provides  no  real 
security  for  oiir  RepubUc." 

The  classification  system  affects  the 
work  of  Congress  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
limits  the  kind  and  amount  of  informa- 
tion wtilch  Congress  receives.  Second,  it 
circumscribes  what  Congress  can  do  with 
Information  which  it  does  receive,  espe- 
cially what  it  can  pass  on  to  the  public 
to  explain  its  ix>sition.  This  situation 
endangers  our  ctemocratic  institutions. 
When  the  people  or  their  representatives 
do  not  know  what  their  government  is 
doing,  those  who  govern  are  not  ac- 
countable for  their  actions.  This  weak- 
ens our  democracy  by  insulating  those 
who  govern  from  the  effects  of  their 
actions.  The  classification  system  pre- 
cludes the  general  public  from  obtaining 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  control  the 
actions  of  the  Oovemment  in  a  manner 
envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion, in  the  next  session,  to  those  legis- 
lative proposals  which  will  minimize  the 
impediments  which  classified  informa- 
tion places  on  the  work  of  Congress. 

For  a  Senate  which  is  determined  to 
play  its  full  constitutional  role  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy,  this  article  and 
committee  print  are  "must"  readings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  print  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

•  •  •  »  • 

n.  Th*  Oucin  and  Lbgal  Basis  of  Prssent 
Classification  Pkoceoures 
A.  oUGur 
Secrecy  has  been  practiced  to  s(Mne  degree 
In  diplomatic  and  mlUtary  affairs,  through- 
out the  nation's  history.  For  example,  in  1790 
President  Washington  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  approval  a  secret  article  to  be  in- 
serted In  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians.' 
A  formal  and  extensive  classiflcatlon  system 
to  keep  certain  information  secret  for  pur- 
pooea  of  national  security  did  not  develop 
untu  much  later,  however.  Aooordlns  to  one 
authority, 

"Measures  and  practices  for  the  protection 
of  offlcl&l  Information  In  general  long  served 
to  protect  any  defense  information  that 
needed  protectimi  without  there  having  to 
be  any  clear  distinction  between  defense  in- 
formation and  other  official  Information  re- 
quiring protection."  • 

T^__«»  of  markings  such  aa  "Confiden- 
tial," "Secret,"  or  "Private"  on  communica- 
tions from  miUtary  and  naval  or  other  public 
offlclAls  "can  b«  traced  back  almost  continu- 
ously into  the  War  of  ISU."  •  However,  the 
roots  of  the  preMnt  ola«lflcattai  ■ystMn  ap- 
pe*r  to  be  foozul  Bzound  the  time  of  the 
Plret  World  War.  A  Oenval  Order  of  the  War 
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Department  dated  February  18,  I8ia,  estab- 
Uahed  a  system  for  the  protection  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  submarine  mine  projects, 
land  defenae  plans,  maps  and  charts  show- 
ing locations  of  defense  elements  and  the 
character  ot  the  armament,  and  data  on 
numbers  of  guns  and  the  supply  of  ammunl- 
tkMi,  although  it  prescribed  no  particular 
markings.*  A  General  Order  from  the  General 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  dated  November  21.  1817,  established 
the  classification  of  "Confidential."  "Se- 
cret," and  "For  Official  Circulation  Only."* 

The  classification  system  established  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  was  continued  after 
the  war  was  over.  Army  RegiUatlon  330-5  of 
19a  1  stated: 

"A  document  will  be  marked  "Secret"  only 
when  the  information  it  contains  is  of  great 
Importance  and  when  the  safeguarding  of 
that  Information  from  actual  or  potential 
enemies  Is  of  prime  necessity." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  document  wUl  be  marked  "Confiden- 
tial" when  It  Is  of  less  importance  and  of  leas 
secret  a  nature  than  one  requiring  the  mark 
of  "Secret"  but  which  must,  nevertheless,  be 
guarded  from  hostUe  or  indiscreet  persons." 

•  •  •  •  » 

"A  document  will  be  marked  "For  official 
use  only"  when  It  contains  Information 
which  la  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic or  to  the  press  but  which  may  be  com- 
municated to  any  persons  known  to  be  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  whose  duty 
It  concerns,  or  to  persons  of  undoubted 
loyalty  and  discretion  who  are  cooperating 
with  Government  work.' 

In  a  1935  revision  the  term  "Restricted" 
was  Introduced  as  a  fourth  category,  to  be 
used  when  a  document  contained  Informa- 
tlon  regarding  research  work  on  the  design, 
test,  production,  or  use  of  a  unit  of  military 
equipment  or  a  component  thereof  which 
was  to  be  kept  secret.  It  also  emerged  In  1935 
that  documents  on  projects  with  restricted 
status  were  to  be  marked : 

"Restricted;  Notice — This  document  con- 
tains Information  affecting  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Espionage  Act  (US.C.  50.31,  82). 
The  transmission  of  this  document  or  the 
revelation  of  its  contents  In  any  manner  to 
any  unauthorissed  person  is  prohibited.' 

Executive  Order  No.  8381  Issued  March  22 
1940.  by  President  Roosevelt,  entitled  "Defin- 
ing Certain  Vital  Military  and  Naval  Instal- 
lations and  Equipment"  gave  recognition  to 
the  military  classiflcatlon  83rstem.  In  this  or- 
der he  cited  as  authority  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1938  (Sec.  795(a)  of  Title  18,  part  of 
the  Espionage  laws)   which  stated: 

"Whenever,  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense, the  President  defines  certain  vital 
mlUUry  and  naval  Installations  or  equip- 
ment as  requiring  protection  against  the 
general  dissemination  of  Information  there- 
to. It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any  photo- 
graph, sketch,  picture,  drawing,  map,  or 
graphical  representaUon  of  such  vital  mili- 
tary and  naval  Installation  or  equipment 
without  first  obtaining  permission  of  the 
commanding  officer.  .  .  .' 

In  defining  the  installations  or  equipment 
requiring  protection  against  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  concerning  them,  the 
President  named  aa  one  criterion  the  classi- 
fication as  "secret."  "confldeotial,"  or  "re- 
stricted" under  the  direction  of  either  the 
Secretary  <^  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  In  addition  to  military  or  naval  Instal- 
laUona,  weapons,  and  equlpmmit  so  classified 
or  marked.  Included  in  the  definition  were: 
"All  offloial  military  or  naval  books,  pam- 
phlets, documuxts,  reports,  maps,  charts 
plana,  dsslgns,  models,  drawing,  pbotognphs, 
contnota.  or  ipselfioaUons,  whltdi  are  now 
"wmtwl  tmder  the  authority  or  at  the  dli«c- 
ttoo  a€  tb»  Secretary  of  War  or  tbs  8eer«tary 
Of  th«  Navy  as  "secret"  "oonfldentlal,**  or 
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"restricted."  and  all  such  arUcIes  or  equip. 
ment  which  may  hereafter  be  so  marked  wlS 
the  approval  or  at  the  direction  of  th« 
President." 

That  Executive  Order  was  auperaeded  bv 
Executive  Order  10104  issued  by  President 
Truman  February  1,  1960.  In  addition  to  the 
three  designations  previously  menUoned  the 
new  Executive  Order  referred  for  the  'first 
time  to  "top  secret,"  although  this  designa- 
tion had  been  In  use  some  years  earlier  in 
place  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Seere- 
Ury  of  the  Navy.  Executive  Order  10104  de- 
scribed the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  as  being  authorleed  to  classify  or 
direct  to  be  classified  the  designated  Informa- 
tion." 

On  September  24,  1951.  President  Truman 
Issued  an  executive  order  which  officially  ex- 
tended the  classification  system  to  non- 
mllltary  agencies  and  to  "security  Informa- 
tion—" Executive  Order  10290.  "Prescribing 
Regulations  Establishing  Minimum  Stand- 
ards for  the  Classiflcatlon,  Transmission,  and 
Handling,  by  Departments  and  Agencies  ol 
the  Executive  Branch,  of  OfBclal  Informa- 
tion Which  Requires  Safeguarding  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Security  of  the  United  States." 
It  permitted  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Executive  Branch  to  classify  and  define 
"classified  security  information"  to  mean 
"official  information  the  safeguarding  of 
which  Is  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security,  and  which  Is  classified  for  such  pur- 
poses by  appropriate  classifying  authority."  " 

President  Elsenhower  replaced  Executive 
Order  10290  with  Executive  Order  10601, 
"Safeguarding  Official  Information,"  on  No- 
vember 9,  1953.  It  narrowed  the  number  of 
agencies  authorized  to  classify  and  tvdeflned 
the  usage  of  the  various  security  labels 
Executive  Order  10501.  which  vrtll  be  decribed 
later,  and  Its  revisions,  form  the  basis  Tor 
the  present  system  of  classiflcatlon  of  in- 
formation. 

B.    LEGAL    BASIS 

Executive  Order  10501  does  not  claim  to 
be  authorized  by  a  specific  statute.  Unlike 
Executive  Order  10104,  "Definitions  of  Vital 
MlUtary  and  Naval  InstaUatlons  and  Equip- 
ment," which  Is  linked  to  a  specific  provi- 
sion of  the  statutes,  Executive  Order  10501 
contains  In  Its  preface  as  to  authority  only 
the  general  statement,  "Now,  therefore,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes,  and  as  President 
oT  the  United  States,  and  deeming  such  ac- 
tion necessary  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  na- 
tional security.  It  Is  hereby  ordered  aa  fol- 
lows. ..."  The  Ilxecutlve  Branch  apparently 
relies  prlmarUy  on  Implied  constltutloiial 
powers  of  the  President  and  statutes  which  It 
claims  afford  a  basis  on  which  to  justify  the 
issuance  of  Executive  Order  10601,  acknowl- 
edging that  there  is  no  specific  statutory 
authority  for  It.  In  1970  when  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Inquired  of  the 
State  Department  about  the  legal  basis  for 
the  President's  issuance  of  Executive  Order 
10601.  the  Legal  Adviser  oT  the  State  Depart- 
ment, John  R.  Stevenson,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  referred  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Security  of  1957  for  a  statement  of  the  legal 
basis."  That  Commission  cited  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  stated :  "While  there  la 
no  specific  statutory  authority  for  such  an 
order  or  Executive  Order  10501,,  various  stat- 
utes do  afford  a  basis  upon  which  to  Justify 
the  Issuance  of  the  order." 

1 .  Comtitutiorua  provisions 
The  three  constitutlcmai  provtslcMU  cited 
by  the  Commission  are  in  article  n  on  the 
Executive  Branch:  Section  1,  •The  execuUve 
power  BhaU  be  vested  in  a  President  at  the 
United  States  of  America";  section  a,  'The 
Prssldant  shall  be  Oommander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States"; 
and  swition  3,  ".  .  .  he  shaU  taks  care  that 
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the  uws  be  falthfuUy  axecutad."  The  Com- 
mission said: 

"When  these  prorislons  are  considered  in 
light  of  the  extotlBC  PresldMitial  authority  to 
ai»olnt  and  rentova  SMOutlva  oOoars  dl- 
recUy  responsible  to  him,  there  is  demon- 
strated the  broad  Presidential  supervlaory 
end  regulatory  authority  over  the  intarnal 
operations  of  the  cxecuUve  branch.  By  Is- 
suing the  proper  Executive  or  administrative 
order  he  exercises  this  power  of  directkm  and 
supervLaloa  over  his  subordinates  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  He  thus  'takes  care' 
tliat  the  Uws  are  being  faithfully  executed 
by  those  acting  in  his  behalf;  and  In  the  in- 
stant case  the  pertinent  Laws  would  Involve 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  related  statutes, 
should  such  Presidential  authority  not  be 
predicated  upon  statutory  authority  or  direc- 
Uon."  " 

The  1957  Commission  report  did  not  ex- 
plicitly ^>ell  out  the  right  of  Congress  to 
make  laws  affecting  the  classification  sys- 
tem. However,  recognition  of  this  right  was 
implicit  in  the  Commission's  conclusion  that 
"In  the  absence  of  any  law  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  adequate  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory basis  upon  which  to  predicate  the 
Presidential  authority  to  Issue  Executive 
Order  10501,"  >*  and  in  the  citation  of  vari- 
ous statutes  as  affording  a  basis  upon  which 
to  Justify  the  issuance  of  the  order. 

Among  the  provisions  of  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  which  might  be  cited  as  giving 
Congress  powers  to  legislate  In  this  field 
would  be  the  following:  Section  I.  "All  legis- 
lative powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  .  . 
Section  8.  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  .  .  .  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  ...  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces:  .  .  .  and 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  ail  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Offi- 
cer thereof." 

2.  "Housekeeping"  Act  prior  to  195S 
amendment 

Prior  to  1958,  5  U.S.C.  22,  now  5  US.C.  301. 
sometimes  called  the  "Housekeeping"  act,  was 
frequently  cited  as  justifying  a  system  for 
withholding  Information  on  the  basis  of  a 
security  classification  system.  This  was  the 
first  and  earliest  statute  dted  by  the  1957 
conunlsslon  as  at  that  time  providing  a  basis 
for  Executive  Order  10501.  This  statute 
had  been  enacted  in  1789  with  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  authority  for  govern- 
ment officials  to  set  up  offices  and  file  docu- 
ments." As  early  as  1877  and  numerous 
times  since  then  Section  22  of  Title  5  of  the 
U.S.  Code  had  been  cited  as  authority  to  re- 
fuse Information  sought  from  the  govern- 
ment.'* However,  In  1958  the  housekeeping 
statute  was  amended  by  P.L.  85-619  to  spec- 
ify that  It  did  "not  authorize  withholding 
Information  from  the  public  or  limiting  the 
avallabUlty  of  records  to  the  public."  The 
Department  of  State  1970  memorandum 
pointed  out  that  since  the  1958  amendment 
this  statute  was  no  longer  relevant  to  the 
Justification  of  classification.  It  is  mentioned 
In  this  report  as  a  matter  of  historical  in- 
terest and  to  note  the  legislation  3f  1961  spec- 
Ifymg  that  it  should  not  be  used  as  au- 
thority for  withholding  information. 

3.  Espionage  laws 

Perhaps  the  statutes  now  most  frequently 
cited  for  Justification  of  the  aecurUy  daasl- 
flcaUon  of  information  are  the  espionage  laws 
generaUy.  The  1957  Commission  cited  the 
espionage  law*  second  only  to  ths  house- 
keeping statute  dlacuaacd  above.  It  said: 

"The  espionags  Uwa  havs  Impnwrt  upon 
the  President  a  study  to  make  determinations 
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respecting  the  dtwamlnftli>5'  of  informa- 
tion having  a  relationship  to  the  nntlnnal 
defense.  For  example,  8  U.S.C.  785(a)  pro- 
vides that  "Whenever  in  the  intereste  of 
national  defense,  the  President  defines  cer- 
tain vital  mnitary  and  naval  installations 
or  eqiiipment  as  requiring  protection  against 
the  general  dlsseminatioD  of  infonnation 
relative  thereto,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
make  any  photograph,  sketch,  picture.  .  .  . 
etc.'  Proceeding  under  this  statute  the 
President  Issued  Executive  Order  10104 
which  covers  information  classified  by  the 
agencies  of  the  military  establishments. 

"In  18  U.S.C.  798  there  is  specific  reference 
to  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  'classified 
Information'  pertaining  to  the  cryptographic 
and  communication  systems  and  facilities. 
Furthermore,  the  term  'classified  informa- 
tion' Is  defined  as  Information  which  for 
reasons  of  national  secvtrlty  has  l>een  specif- 
ically designated  by  the  proper  government 
agency  for  limited  or  restrictive  dissemina- 
tion or  distribution." 

It  might  be  questioned  whether  the  first 
provision  mentioned  above  Is  a  basis  on 
which  to  issue  an  executive  order  covering 
classification  by  non-defense  agencies  since 
It  relates  to  information  pertaining  to  vital 
military  and  naval  Installations  and  has  al- 
ready been  used  to  Justify  Executive  Order 
10104  on  military  information  classified  by 
the  military  departments. 

The  second  provision  mentioned  section 
798,  does  refer  to  classlfled  information,  thus 
acknowledging  its  existence.  However,  It  pro- 
vides penalties  only  for  actions  relating  to 
communications  Intelligence  and  cryptog- 
rt^by,  specifying  four  specific  categories  of 
classified  information:  (1)  concerning  the 
nature  or  preparation  of  codes;  (2)  concern- 
ing the  apparatus  used  for  cryptographic  or 
communication  intelligence  purposes;  (3) 
concerning  the  communication  Intelligence 
activities;  or  (4)  obtained  by  the  process  of 
communication  Intelligence  from  the  foreign 
government,  with  knowledge  that  It  was  so 
obtained.  Moreover,  this  section  which  was 
added  by  Public  Law  248  of  October  31, 
1951,  makes  it  clear  that  Its  objective  Is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  classified  information 
relating  to  communication  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities In  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  prevent 
coiigresslonal  access  to  It.  Sec.  798(c)  states: 

"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit  the 
furnishing,  upon  lawful  demand,  of  informa- 
tion to  any  regularly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  Joint  com- 
mittee thereof."  " 

Bxecirtlve  Order  10501  itself  does  not  refer 
to  Section  796  or  798  but  Instead  refers  to 
Sections  793  and  794  of  Title  18  U.S.C,  Sec- 
tion 5(J)  of  Executive  Order  10601  states 
that  when  classified  material  affecting  de- 
fense Is  furnished  to  persons  outside  the 
executive  branch,  the  material  should  carry 
the  statement,  whenever  practicable.  "The 
material  contains  Information  affecting  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  espionage  laws,  Title  18, 
U.S.C..  Sections  793  and  794,  the  transmis- 
sion or  revelation  of  which  in  any  manner 
to  an  unauthorized  person  is  prohibited  by 
law."  =1 

Section  70S,  "Gathering,  transmitting  or 
losing  defense  Information,"  provides  penal- 
ties of  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for  (a)  going 
Into  defense  installations  or  in  other  my* 
obtaining  information  "respecting  the  na- 
tional defenae  with  Intent  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  information  is  to  be  used  to 
the  Injury  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
advantage  of  any  foreign  nation";  (b)  copy- 
ing or  obtaining  sketches,  doeuznenta,  or 
anything  connected  with  the  national  de- 
fense; (c)  receiving  or  obtaining  from  any 
source  any  document,  writing,  or  anything 
connected  with  the  national  defenae.  know- 
ing that  it  has  been  obtained  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  that  chapter  of  law;   (d)   wffl- 


fully  transmitting  to  a  person  not  entitled 
to  receive  it  a  docuznent.  stc.,  which  a  per- 
son either  lawfully  or  without  authorization 
possesses  and  has  reason  to  believe  could  be 
used  to  tbs  injury  at  the  United  States  or 
the  advantage  of  a  foreign  natkm;  or  (e) 
when  entrusted  with  any  document  or  in- 
formation relating  to  the  national  defeiise 
"through  gross  negligence"  permitting  It  to 
be  removed  from  Ita  proper  place  "or  to  be 
lost,  stolen,  abstracted,  or  destroyed"  or  fall- 
ing to  report  such  loss,  theft,  abstraction,  or 
destruction. 

Section  794  provides  for  Imprisonment  or 
the  death  penalty  for  (a)  communicating  or 
transmitting  a  document  or  information  re- 
lating to  the  national  defense  to  any  foreign 
government,  faction,  citizen,  etc.  "with  in- 
tent or  reason  to  believe  that  It  Is  to  be  used 
to  the  injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
ar'vantage  ot  a  foreign  nation";  or  (b)  "in 
time  of  war.  with  intent  that  the  same  shal! 
be  communicated  to  the  enemy,"  collecting, 
publishing,  communicating,  or  attempting 
to  elicit  any  information  with  respect  to  the 
movement,  numbers,  or  disposition  of  armed 
forces,  ships,  aircraft,  or  war  materials  or 
military  operation  plans  or  defenses  "or  any 
other  Information  relating  to  the  public  de- 
fense, which  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy" 
In  1953  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  addi- 
tion to  coming  into  effect  in  time  of  war  were 
extended  to  remain  "in  full  force  and  effect 
untu  six  months  after  the  termination  of 
the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  Deceml>CT  16,  1950  or  such  ear- 
lier date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress."  *■ 

The  espionage  laws  may  make  It  sensible 
to  have  some  kind  of  system  for  marking  in- 
formation which  It  would  be  a  crime  to  trans- 
mit, but  history  does  not  indicate  that  the 
classification  system  developed  directly  from 
the  Espionage  Act  of  1917  or  that  the  Esplo- 
nag.3  Act  was  Intended  to  authorize  such  a 
system.  One  student  of  the  history  of  classifi- 
cation has  observed: 

"There  is  no  indication  at  this  time  |ln 
1917]  that  difficulties  could  arise  in  enforc- 
ing the  Bq>lonage  Act  if  official  Information 
relating  to  the  national  defenae  was  not 
marked  as  such,  insofar  as  it  was  intended  to 
be  protected  from  unauthorized  dissemina- 
tion. Violation  of  the  first  subsections  of  Sec- 
tion I,  Title  I,  of  the  act  dei>ended  upon 
Intent,  but  violation  of  the  other  two  sub- 
sections depended  In  the  one  case  on  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  national  defense  hav- 
ing been  turned  over  to  someone  "not 
entitled  to  receive  it"  and  in  the  other  case 
on  such  material  having  been  lost  or  com- 
promised through  "gross  negligence."  Since 
the  expression  "relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense" was  nowhere  defined,  the  possibUity 
of  the  public  being  permitted  to  have  any 
knowledge  whatever  relating  to  the  national 
defense,  even  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
passed  certain  legislation  relating  thereto, 
depended  on  application  of  the  expressions 
"not  entitled  to  receive  it"  and  "gross  negli- 
gence." 

"In  any  prosecution  for  violation  of  either 
of  the  last  two  subsections  the  burden  of 
proving  that  one  or  the  other  key  expresslonfi 
had  application  in  the  case  would  rest  on 
the  prosecution,  and  proof  would  be  difficult 
unless  clear  evidence  could  be  adduced  that 
authority  had  communicated  Ita  intention 
that  the  specific  material  Involved  should  be 
protected  or  tinless  that  matsrlal  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  common  sense  would  indicate 
that  it  should  be  protected.  For  purposes 
of  administering  these  two  subsections  of  the 
Espionage  Act  the  marking  of  defense  In- 
formation that  is  to  be  protected  is  alakost 
essential,  and  Ita  marking  can  also  be  of 
great  assistance  for  purposes  of  admlnlstar- 
Ing    the   preceding   three   auhaactlona. 

"It  would  be  logical  to  suppoas  that  ttaa 
markings  of  defense  Information  began  out 
of  the  legal  neceasiUes  for  administering  the 
Espionage  Act.  but  the  Indlcatknis  an  that 
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nteh  WM  not  th«  can.  TtM  MUtdtahmsnt  of 
thraa  gndw  of  oOolal  UxfonaaUon  to  be  pro- 
tectad  by  muklngB  «u  apparmtly  aoniA- 
thlog  oopled  firom  the  A  JCJf.,  which  had  bor- 
row«d  th«  OM  of  mvlA  niMlrlTigi  from  the 
French  and  BrtUah."  •• 

It  apparmtly  w»a  not  until  lOSS  th»t  the 
link  between  cle  tflcetlon  the  eeplonage  act 
WM  nuule.  Then,  under  the  army  regulation 
of  February  13,  19M.  It  waa  spedfled  that 
material  on  projects  with  reetncted  status 
would  be  marked:  "Reetrleted:  Notice — this 
document  contains  Information  affecting  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  E^tlonage  Act  (TTjS.C. 
60:31,  33).  The  transmission  of  this  docu- 
ment or  the  reyalatlon  of  its  contents  in  any 
manner  to  any  imauthorlzed  person  Is  pro- 
hibited." " 

4.  HatUmaX  Security  Act 

The  1057  Commission  on  OoTemment 
Seciirlty  report,  reftfred  to  by  the  State 
Department  In  1070  as  citing  the  legal  basis 
for  a  classtflcatlon  system,  deecrlbed  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1047  as  the  "most 
significant  legislation,  which  set  Into  mo- 
tion the  current  doctunent  classification 
programs."  It  said : 

The  most  significant  legtslaUon.  which  set 
Into  ntotlon  the  current  document  classi- 
fication program,  was  enacted  In  1047,  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  National  Security 
Act  tn  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  program  designed  to  protect 
the  future  security  of  our  country.  To  ac- 
complish this  avowed  piupoee  the  act  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  National  Security 
Council  within  the  executive  branch  subject 
to  Presidential  direction.  Its  Job  Is  to  consider 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  President.  Within  the  framework  of  this 
program,  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  (ICIS)  came  Into  being, 
and  the  activity  of  this  committee  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Issuance  in  1951  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10300.  which  established  the  origi- 
nal document  classification  program.  Thus 
It  would  appear  that  a  document  classifica- 
tion program  Is  within  the  scope  of  the 
actlvlUes  sought  to  be  coordinated  by  the 
Natlonia  Security  Act  of  1047,  and  that  the 
Issuance  of  an  appropriate  Executive  order 
establishing  such  a  program  Is  consistent 
with  the  poUcy  of  the  act."  » 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  roots  of 
classification  systems  within  Individual  De- 
partments go  back  many  years  before  the 
National  Security  Act  was  passed.  However, 
efforts  made  after  the  National  Security  Act 
appear  to  have  led  to  the  new  government- 
wide  directive  on  classification  which  was 
embodied  In  Executive  Order  10390.  Coordi- 
nation of  classification  systems  In  the  mili- 
tary department  had  already  been  provided 
to  some  degree  in  Executive  Order  8381  which 
was  superseded   by   Executive   Order    10104. 

The  Commission  on  Oovemment  Security 
contended  that  the  National  Security  Act 
"set  Into  moUon"  the  current  classification 
program;  that  the  classification  program  "U 
within  the  scope  of  the  activities  sought  to 
be  coordinated  by  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1047";  and  that  "the  Issuance  of  an  ap- 
propriate Executive  order  eeUbllshlng  such 
a  program  Is  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
the  act."  »  It  did  not  contend  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  actuaUy  authorized  the 
system. 

One  authorization  which  was  made  by  the 
National  Security  Act  U  perUnent.  however 
After  eatabUahlng  the  Central  InteUigenoe 
Agency  and  giving  It  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating InteUlgenoe  activities,  the  National 
Security  Act  prorlded  tliat  the  Director  of 
Central  InteUlgene*  "ahaU  be  responsible 
for  protecUng  InteUlgenoe  aouroes  and  meth- 
ods from  nnsatharlasd  dloolosuN.'* "  TlUs 
would  appear  to  provide  adequate  authorla- 
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tlon  for  a  system  of  protection  <^  certain 
types  of  Infonnatlon,  namtiy  InteUlgenoe 
•ouroea  and  methods. 

5.  Internal  Security  Act 

The  final  statute  cited  by  the  1067  Com- 
mission on  Oovemmnet  Security  under  the 
assertion  that  "various  statutes  do  afford  a 
basis  upon  which  to  Justify  the  issuance" 
of  Executive  Order  10601  was  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1060.  The  Commission  report 
stated: 

"Prior  to  Issuance  of  Executive  Order  10300, 
Congress  had  apparently  recognized  the  exist- 
ing Presidential  authority  to  classify  In- 
formation within  the  executive  branch  when 
it  passed  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1060. 
Contained  therein  were  provisions  defining 
two  new  criminal  offenses  involving  classified 
information. 

"Section  4(b)  of  the  act  makes  It  a  crime 
for  any  Federal  oClcer  or  employee  to  give 
security  information  classified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  b>  the  head  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  corporation  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  any  foreign  agent  or  mem- 
ber of  a  Communist  organization,  and  section 
4(e)  make  It  a  crime  for  any  foreign  agent 
or  member  of  a  Communist  organization  to 
receive  such  classified  security  Information 
from  a  Federal  employee."  » 

Section  4(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
states: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  or  of  any  corpo- 
ration the  stock  of  which  is  owned  In  whole 
or  in  major  part  by  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  to  com- 
municate in  any  manner  or  by  any  means, 
to  any  other  person  whom  such  officer  or 
employee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  to 
be  an  agent  or  representative  of  any  foreign 
government  or  an  officer  or  member  of  any 
Communist  organization  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  783  of  this  title,  any 
Information  of  a  kind  which  shall  have  been 
classified  by  the  President  (or  by  the  head 
of  any  such  department,  agency,  or  corpora- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  President)  as 
affecting  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
knowing  or  having  re«.son  to  know  that  such 
Information  has  been  so  classified,  unless 
such  officer  or  employee  shall  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  the  President,  or 
by  the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or 
corporation  by  which  this  officer  or  employee 
Is  employed,  to  make  such  disclosure  of  such 
information."  » 

This  provision  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
appears  to  oome  the  cloeest  to  sanctioning 
a  system  for  the  classification  of  information 
"as  affecting  the  security  of  the  United 
States"  rather  than  the  narrower  concept  of 
"relating  to  the  national  defense"  or  the  still 
narrower  categories  of  cryptographic  or  in- 
telligence information. 

There  has  been  one  case  in  which  a  foreign 
service  officer  convicted  under  this  provision 
appealed  his  case  and  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
In  affirming  the  verdict,  held  that  under  the 
statute  and  Executive  Order  10601  an  Am- 
bassador did  have  authority  to  classify  for- 
eign service  dispatches  and  the  dispatches  as 
classified  and  certified  by  him  were  within 
the  scope  of  the  statute.  Moreover.  It  held 
that  In  proeecutlon  of  the  officer  for  commu- 
nication of  classified  information  to  a  foreign 
government,  the  government  was  not  re- 
quired to  prove  that  the  documents  were 
properly  classified  "as  affecting  the  security 
of  the  United  States."  » 

•.  Atomic  Energy  Act 
In  addition  to  the  above  statutes  listed  by 
the  1067  Commission  on  Government  Secur- 
ity, the  Department  of  state  memorandum 
of  1070  said  "there  are  other  statutory  pro- 
visions that  contemplate  and  assume  a  sys- 
tem of  claaslflcatlon  at  Information."  «  lite 
first  example  It  cites  is  section  143  of  the 


Atomic  Energy  Act  o<  lOM  (43  U.8.0.  aaetlon 
3163  (c) .  The  entire  Chapter  13  a<  the  act 
(Sections  141  through  146)  U  on  the  control 
of  information  with  section  143  providing  for 
tire  classtflcatlon  and  decIaaslflcaUon  of  "Be- 
strtcted  Data." 

"Restricted  DaU"  Is  defined  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  as  follows: 

"The  term  'Restricted  Data'  means  all 
data  concerning  ( 1 )  design,  manufacture,  or 
utUlzation  of  atomic  weapons;  (3)  J»e  pro- 
duction of  special  nuclear  material;  or  (3) 
th>  use  of  special  nuclear  material  in  the 
production  of  energy,  but  shall  not  Include 
data  declassified  or  removed  from  the  Re- 
stricted Data  category  pursuant  to  section 
142." 

Section  142  requires  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  from  time  to  time  deter- 
1-line  the  data  within  the  definition  of  Re- 
stricted Data  which  can  be  published  "with- 
out undue  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  and  shall  thereupon  cause  such  data 
to  be  declassJQed  and  removed  from  the  cate- 
gory of  Restricted  Data." 

With  "Restricted  Data"  so  defined  as  to 
Include  all  data  In  certain  categories.  Sec. 
142  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  all  in- 
formation in  these  categ(»'ies  is  classified 
"Restricted  Data"  and  Is  concerned  mainly 
with  setting  up  procedures  or  declassifying 
information  in  these  categories.  It  requires 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  from 
tune  to  time  determine  the  data  within  the 
definition  of  Restricted  Data  which  can  be 
published  "without  imdue  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  and  shall  there- 
upon cause  such  data  to  be  declassified  and 
removed  from  the  category  of  Restricted 
Data."  It  provides  that  in  the  case  of  Re- 
stricted Dsta  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines Jointly  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  be  related  primarily  to  the  military 
utilization  of  atomic  weapons,  the  determina- 
tion that  it  could  be  published  is  to  be  made 
Jointly  by  the  Conunlssion  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  with  the  President  deciding 
In  case  of  disagreement. 

In  Section  142  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  also 
recognizes  the  existence  of  "defense  informa- 
tion" and  intelligence  information.  Olvlng 
recognition  to  "defense  Information"  Section 
143d  states: 

"The  Commission  shall  remove  from  the 
Restricted  Data  category  such  data  as  the 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Jointly  determine  relates  prhnarily  to  the 
military  utilization  of  atomic  weapons  and 
which  the  CcHnmlssion  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  Jointly  determine  can  be  ade- 
quately safeguarded  as  defense  information: 
Proxrided,  howeveT,  That  no  such  data  so  re- 
moved from  the  Restricted  DaU  category 
shall  be  transmitted  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  any  nation  or  regional  defense 
organization,  while  such  data  remains  de- 
fense Information,  except  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  subsection  144b.» 

Giving  recognition  to  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation and  its  treatment  as  "defense  infor- 
mation" Section  143e.  states: 

"The  Commission  shall  remove  from  the 
Restricted  Data  category  such  information 
concerning  the  atomic  energy  programs  of 
other  nations  as  the  Commission  and  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Jointly  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  103(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1047,  as  amended,  and  can  be 
adequately  safeguarded  as  defense  informa- 
tion."* 

The  act  provided  a  (dtannel  for  transmit- 
ting information  to  Congress  rather  than  a 
barrier,  however.  It  established  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  (sec.  301),  re- 
quired that  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlalon 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed on  matters  relating  to  developaMnt 
and  application  of  atomic  enargy  and  re- 
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quired  that  any  government  agency  furnish 
any  information  requested  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee relating  to  Its  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  (sec.  303).  and  au- 
thorized the  Joint  Committee  to  "classify  in- 
formation originating  within  the  committee 
In  accordance  with  standards  generally  by 
the  executive  branch  for  classifying  Re- 
stricted Data  or  defense  information"  (sec. 
206). 

7  Freedom  of  Information  Act  amending  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act 

The  second  example  the  1970  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  cited  of  a  statutory  pro- 
vision which  sasumed  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion was  the  Freedom  of  Infonnatlon  Act 
(P.L.  89-487.  approved  July  4,  1966).  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  an  amend- 
ment and  rewriting  of  Section  3  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  which  had  been 
passed  In  1946.  Both  the  original  act  and 
the  amendment  dealt  with  disclosure  of  In- 
formation by  Federal  agencies,  requiring 
them  to  publish  procedures  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  make  available  to  the  public 
final  opinions,  staff  manuals  and  instructions. 
and  statements  of  policy. 

However  the  1946  provisions  had  permitted 
material  "required  for  good  cause  to  be  held 
confidential"  to  be  withheld  from  disclosure. 
This  has  provided  a  loophole  which  Congress 
attempted  to  close  In  the  1966  Freedom  of 
Information  by  exempting  from  Its  provision 
only  nine  specific  kinds  of  Information.  The 
first  of  these  exceptions  was  for  matters  "spe- 
cifically required  by  Executive  order  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the. national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy."  Accordingly,  al- 
though the  Freedom  of  Infonnatlon  Act  was 
designed  to  nuike  more  government  informa- 
tion available.  It  did  not  apply  to  classified 
Information  and  even  could  be  used,  as  it 
was  by  the  State  Department  In  1970.  as  an 
example  of  a  statutory  provision  that  con- 
templated and  assumed  a  system  of  security 
classification. 

While  the  exceptions  in  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  may  permit  withholding  In- 
formation from  the  public  on  grounds  that 
it  needs  to  be  held  secret  In  the  interest  of 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy,  however, 
they  clearly  do  not  apply  to  Congress.  Sec- 
tion 3  (f)  states: 

"No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  on 
duty  as  such  as  officer,  employee,  consultant, 
or  member  of  advisory  conunlttee  or  board, 
or  pursuant  to  any  such  detail,  and  no  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  shall  be  permitted  to  have 
access  to  any  classified  information,  until 
he  shall  have  been  investigated  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection.  .  .   ." 

Section  45(b)  states: 

".  .  .  The  Director  may  also  grant  access 
for  information  classified  no  higher  than 
'confidential'  to  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
tors and  their  officers  and  employees,  actual 
or  prospective,  on  the  basis  of  reports  on 
less  than  full-field  investigations:  Provided, 
That  such  investigations  shall  each  include 
a  current  national  agency  check." 

Section  45(c)  discusses  access  to  Restricted 
Data  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion. 

Through  legislation  such  as  this  Congress 
has  on  occasion  given  recognition  to  the 
classification  system  although  it  has  made 
no  overau  attempt  to  regulate  it.  To  this 
extent  It  has  sanctioned  keeping  Information 
secret  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
on  a  number  of  occasions  (particularly  the 
■disclosure  of  classified  information"  legis- 
lation relating  to  cryptographic  InteUlgenoe 
passed  in  1051,  and  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1966),  Congress  has  made 
clear  Its  intention  that  provisions  to  keep 
security  Information  secret  were  not  to  con- 
stitute authority  to  withhold  Information 
from  Congress. 

If)   Limitation  of  Exemptions — 

"Nothing  in  this  section  authorizes  with- 


holding of  Information  or  limiting  the  avaU- 
abUity  of  records  to  the  public  exc^t  as  spe- 
cifically sUted  in  this  section,  nor  tihall  this 
section  be  authority  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress."  " 

8.  Legislation  on  Foreign  Relations 

The  Department  of  State  1970  memoran- 
dum did  not  mention  any  other  legislation 
on  foreign  relations.  However,  there  are  some 
provisions  in  legislation  directly  relating  to 
foreign  affairs  which  also  might  be  said  to 
assume  a  system  of  classficatlon  or  in  effect 
sanction  the  withholding  of  some  informa- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  national  security. 

One  example  is  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  Section  634  (b)  pro- 
vides that  in  the  annual  report  on  opera- 
tions required  and  In  response  to  requests 
from  Members  of  Congress  or  the  public,  the 
President  shall  "make  public  aU  informa- 
tion concerning  operations  under  this  Act 
not  deemed  by  him  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States."  This  sec- 
tion would  provide  a  basis  for  the  President 
not  to  make  public  certain  information  con- 
cerning aid  operations.  The  next  section.  634 
(c) .  in  effect  limits  any  material  which  might 
be  withheld  from  Congress  to  that  which  the 
President  certifies  he  has  forbidden  furnish- 
ing with  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  Otherwise, 
funds  are  to  be  cut  off  if  Information  or 
documents  are  not  furnished  by  thirty-five 
days  after  a  written  request  has  been  made 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  by  a 
congressional  committee  considering  legisla- 
tion or  appropriations  for  the  program. 

Section  414  on  munitions  control  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  au- 
thorized the  President  to  control  the  export 
and  Import  of  arms  and  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto.  It  also  authorized  him  "to 
designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  Including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  assumes  a  system  of  clas- 
sification in  Sec.  45  on  Security  Require- 
ments. Section  45(a)  provides  for  Investiga- 
tions of  all  employees  and  states: 
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EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  routine  morning  business  be 
continued,  not  to  extend  beyond  12 
o'clock  noon  today  and  that  remarks 
therein  be  limited  to   10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, "nie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID  FOR  THE  SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  said  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  in  effect.  Is  already  at 
rock  bottom  and  that  solemn  agreonents 
might  be  broken  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted.  If  there  are  any  such  agree- 
mmts,  they  have  not  been  submitted 
to  this  body  for  approval. 

I  find  that  hard  to  believe.  There  is 
$4.7  billion  sUll  in  the  pipeline  and  the 
administration  has  suspended  aid  to  both 
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Pakistan  and  India.  They  were  slated  to 
get  $350  million  thi«  fiscal  year  and  much 
of  that  amoant  is  now  available  for  al- 
location to  other  countries. 

Only  a  few  wedcs  ago  the  administra- 
tion found  enough  money  to  add  another 
country  to  the  list  of  foreign  aid  recipi- 
ents. The  Secretary  of  State  sent  a  for- 
mal legal  finding  making  the  Seychelles 
Islands  eligible  for  foreign  aid.  A  few 
days  afterward.  Newsweek  carried  an  in- 
teresting article  about  these  islands.  I 
will  read  a  portion  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

Thx  Pboiuscuous  Islxs 

The  trouble  with  getting  away  from  it  all 
Is  th*t.  In  the  Jet  age,  true  escape  becomes 
mac«  diOcult  every  day.  But  there  are  still  a 
few  new  frontiers  for  the  adventurous  and 
weU-hMied  tourist.  The  Seychelles  Islands, 
one  of  Britain's  last  colonial  outposts,  provide 
a  case  in  point.  Stretching  lUce  a  giant  coral 
necklace  across  the  turqudae  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  89  remote  Islets  were  once 
known  only  to  a  handful  of  hardy  travelers, 
moat  of  whom  waded  ashore  frotn  Infrequent 
steMBMB.  Today,  the  Islands  are  being  jet- 
profMUed  into  the  tourist  business.  BOAC 
has  inaugurated  weekly  flights  to  the  Islands' 
new  airport.  Modern  hotels  are  being  built, 
and  a  deep-water  port  is  In  the  planning 
stage.  Recently,  Newsweek's  Peter  Webb,  who 
used  to  reach  the  islands  by  light  plane  in 
pre-Jetport  days,  filed  this  report  on  the  trop- 
ical lotualand : 

Brery  adventurer  who  has  ever  landed  on 
the  flne-graln  sand  beaches  of  Mah6.  the 
chief  island,  would  agree  that  the  Seychelles 
are  a  far-out  delight.  Kven  Archbishop  Ma- 
karics.  the  Cyprtot  President  who  once  spent 
a  year  there  in  enforced  exile,  was  heard  to 
reinark  a  few  days  after  his  arrival :  "This  is 
a  paradise."  And  the  Ute  Ian  Fleming  uaed 
to  tell  his  friends:  "Get  there  before  the 
American  millionaires  take  it  over."  So  far, 
however,  there  is  only  one  American  million- 
aire In  the  Seychelles,  and  he  Is  selling  his 
land  to  British  developers  who  see  the  island 
chain  for  what  it  is — the  greatest  getaway 
spot  east  of  Suez. 

The  Seycbellols.  who  have  Inhabited  the  is- 
lands for  leas  than  200  years,  are  a  fascinating 
racial  melange.  Kach  member  of  a  given  fam- 
ily may  reflect  a  different  component  of  the 
population's  diverse  racial  origins;  brothers 
and  starters  range  in  color  from  the  cobalt 
black  of  an  African  slave  ancestor  to  the  fair 
complexion  of  a  "grand  blanc."  an  eight- 
eenth-century French  settler.  The  islands' 
slow-paced  economic  life — traditionally  based 
exports  of  copra  and  wild  cinnamon — has  al- 
ways been  marked  by  what  outsiders  call  the 
"breadfruit  syndrome."  Explains  one  elderly 
grand  blanc:  "Here  we  have  flsh  in  the  sea 
for  everyone  to  catch,  the  breadfruit  fall 
from  the  trees  and  the  palms  provide  toddy 
for  our  drinks.  So  why  should  we  exert  our- 
selves?" 

Oirls:  Mah6  has  another  valuable  commod- 
ity. "Theres  one  crop."  says  a  long-time  for- 
eign resident,  "that  comes  up  with  unfailing 
regularity:  women,  thank  Ood."  The  glrU  of 
the  Seychelles  often  are  stunningly  beautiful, 
and  on  the  Idyllic  islands,  lovemaklng  is  a 
favonte  pastime — so  much  so  that  the  Sey- 
chelles are  also  known  as  The  Promlscuoxia 
Isles."  lUegltlmacy  does  run  to  more  than  43 
per  cent  of  all  births,  but  the  title  U  a  bit 
"P^»^  a*y<shelloU  maidens  really  pivfer  the 
^•'Tted  state,  but  the  customary  marriage 
c«r*»»onlee  are  so  expenaive  that  many  cou- 
Pl««  are  driven  by  economics  to  living  to- 
gether en  mtnage.  even  though  the  local 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  frowns  on  the  prac- 
tice. An  essay  written  by  a  17-year-old 
Seychellols  girl  explains  the  paradox. 
"Couples  who  live  en  m*nage,"  she  says  "are 
very  oft«i  vlalted  by  titeir  priest.  He'  tails 
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them  they  are  sinful,  and  they  cry.  When  he 
has  gone  away,  they  go  to  bed  and  comfort 
each  other." 

The  national  pastime  could  turn  out  to  be 
cold  comfort  for  the  visitor  because  of  the 
islands'  ferocious  veneral-dlseaae  rate.  For- 
tunately, there  are  other  activities  for  the 
tourist  with  simple  tastes.  A  golf  course  is 
being  built,  and  above  aU  there  are  those 
marvelous  beaches  and  tlie  luxuriously  slow 
pace  of  SeycheUes  life.  Getting  there  Is  a  bit 
expensive:  $840  from  London,  round  trip.  But 
travel  companies  are  working  up  package 
tours  that  will  cut  the  all-inclusive  cost  of  a 
fortnight's  stay;  from  London,  one  package 
deal  will  cost  $S46,  including  transportation 
and  accommodations;  smother  starting  in 
New  York  will  cost  about  $1,050. 

Not  all  of  the  53.000  natives  are  happy 
with  the  tourist  invasion,  which  already 
brings  in  some  400  vlsittM-s  a  month,  half  of 
them  British.  Earlier  this  year,  the  opposi- 
tion newspaper.  The  People,  complained  that 
the  "so-called  developers  are  interested  only 
In  making  money,  and  not  to  preserve  the 
asset  of  a  country — its  natural  beauty."  But 
the  island's  British  governor.  Sir  James 
Greatbatch,  Insists;  "We  are  trying  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  In  the  rest 
of  the  world.  What  we  want  is  controlled  and 
gradual  development,  which  will  eventually 
make  these  islands  self-sufficient."  Whether 
the  easygoing  Seychellols  like  it  or  not.  in 
short,  tourism  Is  the  wave  of  the  future — 
if  only  because,  in  these  troubled  oays,  man 
no  longer  lives  by  breadfruit  alone. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  tliat  the 
AID  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  dated  November  5.  1971,  carried 
the  subject  heading,  "Determination 
under  Section  620(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  ("the 
Act")  that  the  Seychelles  are  not  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement. 

The  memorandum  reads  in  part: 

Section  620(b)  of  the  Act  prohibits  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  that  Act  to 
the  government  of  any  country  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  country  is 
not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement.  The  function 
of  making  this  determinatloa  was  among 
those  delegated  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
President  on  September  30,  1961. 

Assistance  is  going  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Seychelles  in  the  form  of  Self-Help  Develop- 
ment  Activity   funds. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  the  Seychelles 
is  consistent  with  a  determination  that  this 
country  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  nKsvement. 

Recommendation : 

That  you  sign  the  attached  Determina- 
tion. 

The  second  memorandum,  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the  follow- 
ing heading: 

Determination  under  Sectioif  620(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  that  the  Seychelles  are  not  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement. 

And  the  memorandum  reads: 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
in  your  memorandum  of  November  6,  1971, 
and  pursuant  to  Section  620(b)  of  the  Act, 
I  hereby  determine  that  the  Seychelles  are 
not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  the  Department  determines  whether 
these  Islands  are  controlled  by  the  in- 


tematlMial  Communist  movement  and 
how  the  Department  defines  "interna- 
tional Communist  movement." 

In  ill  of  this  I  think  we  have  a  good 
example  of  the  corruption  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  can  think  of  no  poesiUe 
Justification  under  the  circumstances  for 
using  the  taxpayers'  money  to  begin  a 
program  of  assistance  to  the  Seychelle 
Islands.  It  is  one  of  the  examples  of  how 
a  great  bureaucracy,  once  it  gets  going 
can  find  nothing  better  to  do  with  the 
money  which  is  appropriated  in  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  than  to  go  off 
and  seek  new  programs  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  place— Paradise,  as  they  say  of 
the  SeycheUes.  I  think  it  is  symbolic  of 
what  Ls  wrong  with  this  program. 

If  they  start  economic  aid,  they  will 
end  up,  no  doubt,  with  a  MAAG  mission 
military  aid  program  as  well,  because 
such  attractive  islands  will  be  irresist- 
ible to  those  who  staff  MAAG  misalais 
and  similar  missions  all  over  the  world. 
We  already  have  MAAG  missions  in  46 
countries  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  memo- 
randums and  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
mar  tcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums and  letter  of  transmittal  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Department  or  State, 
Agenct  roa  Inttrnational 

Developuznt. 
V/ashington.  D.C.,  November  24,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  WiLXXAM  FXTLBUCm. 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*. 

Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Ma.  Chairman  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
Secretarial  Determination  72-1  made  pur- 
suant to  Section  620(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

There  is  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum from  the  Administrator  to  the  Sec- 
retary recommending  that  he  make  this 
determination. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  J.  Haxvct, 

Director. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 

Department  or  Statk.  Agenct 
roa  Internationai,  Develop- 
ment, 

Washington.  DC.  November  5.  1971. 

Memorandum   for   the   Secretary. 

Subject:  Determination  under  Section  e20(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  ("the  Act")  that  the  Sey- 
chelles are  not  dominated  or  controlled 
by  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment. 

action    memokandum 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
recommend  that,  pursuant  to  Section  620(b) 
of  the  Act,  you  determine  that  the  Sey- 
chelles are  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

Section  620(b)  of  the  Act  prohlblte  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  that  Act  to 
the  government  of  any  country  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  country  Is  not 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  internatlooal 
Oommunlst  movement.  The  function  of  mak- 
ing this  determination  was  among  those 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  by  the  President 
on  September  30,  1961. 

Assistance  is  going  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Seychelles  in  the  form  of  Self-Help  Develop- 
ment Activity  funds. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  responsible 
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ofBcers  of  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  the  Seychelles 
Is  consistent  with  a  determination  that  this 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

Recommendation:   That  you  sign  the  at- 
tached Determination. 

John  A.  Hannah. 


Washington,  D.C, 

November  10, 1971. 
Memorandum  for:    The   Honcn^ble   John   A. 
Hannah,  Administrator.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational   Develoi»nent. 
Subject:  Determination  under  Section  620(b) 
of  the  Foreign   Assistance  Act  of   1961. 
as     amended,     ("the     Act")      that     the 
Seychelles   are    not    dominated    or   con- 
trolled by  the  internationai  Communist 
Movement. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  In 
your  memorandum  of  November  6,  1971.  and 
pursuant   to   Section   620(b)    of   the   Act,   I 
hereby  determine  that  the  Seychelles  are  not 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement. 

William  P.  RocEas. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently,  under  the  heading, 
"Japanese  Foreign  Aid  Sent  to  'Hurt, 
Hungry' — in  Troubled  Seattle."  This  ar- 
ticle describes  how  the  Japanese,  out  of 
the  goodness  of  their  hearts 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  be  recognized,  I  will  yield 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  de- 
scribing the  generous  gift  by  the  Japanese 
people  of  food  to  the  himgry  people  of 
Seattle.  Wash.,  be  included  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  David  I. 
Wallace,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoro.  as  follows : 
To:    Senator   WlUlam  Fulbrlght,   Chairman, 

Senate  Foreign   Relations   Committee 
Senator  Warren  G.  Iilagnuson 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Senator  Michael  Mansfield.  Senate  Majority 

Leader 

Gentleman:  It's  a  strange  twist  of  fate 
when  the  city  responsible  for  designing  the 
slrplane  that  carried  the  bomb  that  caused 
the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  In  World  War  II 
now  receives  foreign  aid  as  a  gesture  of 
friendship  from  a  sister  city  In  Japan. 

Think  of  it.  gentlemen,  the  richest  coun- 
try In  the  world  refuses  to  feed  highly  edu- 
cated, highly  motivated  citizens  thrown  out 

^!7^  through  no  fault  of  their  own  by 
a  Shift  in  government  policy.  Yet  we  spend 
billions  on  foreign  aid  to  countries  which 
publicly   scorn   our   attempts   to   help   pro- 

??^^,*.T?  P****'   ""^  "ctlvely  seek   addi- 
tional aid  from  our  enemies. 

As  a  former  citizen  of  Seattle,  as  a  former 

S2^  Of  Boeing,  as  a  man  who  has  many 

mends  in  Seattle  who  an  feeUng  the  bite 

iSii^.^  T^**  Wroprlatlon  untU   tb^ 
•^istration  ia  wUling  to  come  to  grips 

^uie^Tnl^^cStliC"'*-  «>'  P^-'^y  "- 
Sincerely, 

David  I,  Waixack, 


Japamxsx  Forkiqn   An)   Skkt  to   "HtrRT, 

HtrwcRT" — In  TRorrBLXD  Skattlb 

Its  "SUter  City"  of  Kobe  Ships  a  Planeload 

of  Help  Unemployed  in  the  Community 

Seattle. — Stunned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment's refusal  to  start  a  free-food  program 
to  ease  Seattle's  growing  hunger  problem, 
the  city  has  found  help  elsewhere:  foreign 
aid  from  Japan. 

Last  week,  Seattle's  Japanese  "sister  city" 
of  Kobe  shipped  a  planeload  of  1.0(X)  pounds 
of  canned  food  and  rice  noodles  to  Seattle. 
Collected  by  Kobe's  Christian  community, 
the  food  was  sent  through  the  Kobe  YMCA 
as  a  gesture  of  friendship  to  the  thousands 
of  Seattle  residents  who  face  hunger  as  their 
unemployment  benefits  run  out. 

Seattle  unemployment  has  been  running 
at  about  IS'/c,  the  highest  in  the  nation, 
largely  as  a  result  of  Boeing  Co.  layoffs. 

The  food  Is  being  distributed  by  Neighbors 
in  Need,  a  church -sponsored,  privately  oper- 
ated food  bank  program  that  has  been  rely- 
ing on  community  donations  to  help  feed  the 
unemployed  who  cant  qualify,  or  who  can  no 
longer  afford  the  federal  food  stamp  program. 

The  Rev.  Bryce  Little,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Seattle  group,  called  the  Japanese  aid  a 
"very  meaningful  contribution"  and  a 
"symbolic  expression  of  concern  by  the 
Japanese  people  for  the  people  here  who  are 
hurting  and  hungry."  He  said  Neighbors  in 
Need  is  operating  36  free  food  banks  in  the 
Seattle  area  alone,  where  it  currently  dis- 
penses about  $10,000  a  week  in  food  to  some 
15.000  needy  individuals. 

In  addition  to  the  food,  Seattle's  Japanese 
benefactors  also  chipped  in  276.000  yen,  or 
about  $860,  to  help  Neighbors  in  Need  buy 
more  food  locally.  More  food  and  money  for 
Seattle  is  being  collected  in  Japan  during  the 
Christmas  season,  the  Rev.  Little  added. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  recent  memoiundum  pre- 
imred  for  Members  of  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passkan).  It 
describes  in  some  detail  what  is  in  the 
foreign  aid  pipeline  overall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNrm)  States, 

House  op  Reprxskntativxs, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  1.  1971. 
To  the  American  Taxpayer: 

The  attached  fact  sheets  should  have  your 
close  scrutiny.  Our  government  Is  continu- 
ing to  dissipate  your  resources  and  wealth  In 
foreign  nations  aU  over  the  world.  This  un- 
conscionable practice  is  destroying  our  world 
markets,  destroying  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  and  placing  an  unbearable  public 
debt  upon  the  shoulders  of  unborn  genera- 
tions. This  practice  of  giving  away  your 
wealth  Is  creating  inflation  and  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  your  doUar  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  confiscating  your  savtnga.  I 
must  speak  out  again  and  say  forthrlghtly 
that  the  good  claimed  for  this  program  is 
not  supported  by  facts. 

Our  fiscal  irreqionsibility  Is  so  obvious  that 
many  foreign  nations  are  again  demanding 
our  diminishing  gold  for  the  surplus  dcdlars 
they  hold,  thus  further  depleting  our  lim- 
ited gold  stocks.  In  some  countries,  bual- 
neases  will  accept  dollars  only  at  a  dlscotmt. 
This  uncontrolled  dissipation  of  our  wealth 
la  pricing  us  out  of  world  markets.  We  may 
well  finish  this  year  with  a  true  trade  deficit 
of  a  bUlloQ  doUars. 

Thare  are  approximattiy  Fifty  BlUlon  VS. 
Dollars  floating  around  in  foreign  countries. 


We  do  not  have  the  gold  to  redeem  these 
doUars,  BO  they  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
foreign  nations  for  commerce.  Do  not  blame 
the  present  Administration  for  this  unbeliev- 
able situation  because  it  has  been  building 
up  for  26  3rears.  T'he  habit  of  giving  away 
our  wealth  is  so  ingrained  to  the  minds  of 
the  bureaucrats  who  give  away  this  money 
that  they  cannot  overcome  the  addiction.  So. 
those  of  us  who  know  the  facte  must  now 
spread  this  news  throughout  the  nation  and 
plead  for  support  so  as  to  bring  this  out- 
landish, wasteful,  ever-growing  addiction 
tmder  control,  or  else  someday  surely  regret 
our  neglect. 

The  attached  sheets  establish  beyond  any 
doubt  that  this  program  could  be  termed 
frustrating,  fanatical,  frightening  and  fool- 
ish. I  am  going  to  expose  the  wastefulness 
of  this  program  to  the  Nation  even  If  It  re- 
quires substantial  use  of  my  personal  re- 
sources. This  Is  an  obligation  I  owe  to  the 
American  people. 

May  I  explain  the  attached  fact  sheets 
briefly  before  you  read  them: 

( 1 )  New  budget  requests  for  additional  au- 
thorizations and/or  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance,  fiscal  year  1972.  covering 
loans,  grants  and  credits — thirteen  billion, 
five  hundred  twenty-eight  million,  six  hun- 
dred twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

(2)  Unexpended  balance  in  pipeline  from 
prior  years — ^twenty-four  billion,  five  hun- 
dred sixty-seven  million,  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars,  including  appropriated  funds  and 
t>orrowlng  authority. 

(3)  If  all  new  requests  are  approved  by 
the  Congress,  the  grand  total  funds  available, 
new  and  from  prior  years,  will  amount  to 
thirty -eight  billion,  nine  hundred  fifty-six 
million,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

(41  Net  cost  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram (1946-71)  including  interest  on  what 
we  have  borrowed  to  give  away,  amounts  to 
two  hundred  twelve  bUllon,  eight  hundred 
eighty  million  dollars.  Many  billions  of  the 
dollars  we  pay  out  in  Interest  on  what  we 
have  borrowed  to  give  away  go  to  foreign 
nations  and  foreign  nationals. 

(5)  During  this  world-wide  spending  spree, 
our  gold  holdings  have  been  reduced  from 
twenty-two  billion,  eight  hundred  seventy- 
nine  million  dollars  to  ten  billion,  seven 
hundred  thirty-two  million  dollars. 

(6)  Since  the  inception  of  the  world- 
wide spending  q>ree.  short-term  dollar  claims 
against  the  United  States  (due  now)  have 
Increased  from  eight  billion,  six  himdred 
forty-five  million  dollars  to  forty-one  bil- 
lion, six  hundred  slxty-slx  million  dollars, 
plus  other  United  States  Indebtedness  abroad 
which  amounts  to  twelve  bUllon  dollars.  If 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  off  these 
short-term  lOU's,  we  oould  not  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

(7)  Our  balance-of -payments  situation, 
since  this  world-wide  spending  spree  started, 
has  placed  our  fiscal  affairs  In  a  grave  posi- 
tion. We  have  paid  to  foreign  nations  forty- 
eight  billion,  eight  hundred  nineteen  million 
dollars  more  than  they  have  paid  to  us.  This 
situation  will  continue  to  worsen  until  we 
bring  the  Aid  program  under  control.  As  you 
know,  this  is  what  has  created  8U<^  a  tre- 
mendous dollar  surplus  In  the  hands  of  for- 
eign nations  and  nationals. 

(8)  The  freewheeling;  spending  program 
covMing  the  face  of  the  earth  has  helped 
push  the  UJ3.  PubUc  debt  to  a  figure  eighty- 
seven  billion  dollars  above  the  combined 
public  debt  of  all  the  othM  nations  of  the 
world. 

(9)  Can  it  be  denied  that  our  country  has 
substituted  doUars  for  a  sound  foreign  pol- 
icy, aid  for  trade.  i4>peasement  for  firmness? 
Ws  bave  become  ao  addicted  to  this  formula 
that  it  Is  no  longer  even  suggested  that  it  be 
atoppM.  Only  the  American  taxpayers  bave 
the  power  to  stop  It. 
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(10)  UntU  ttila  ▲dmlnlstratlon  canM  Into 
power,  we  bad  hfn  borrowing  money  frofn 
the  AmcricMi  peopto  to  pay  for  oommodlttes 
and  sarrloM  wbleta  were  given  free  to  foreign 
natlooa,  and  tben  borrowing  doUare  from 
foreign  naUons  In  order  to  make  our  balance- 
or-paymenu  sltuatloa  look  better  tban  It 
was. 

(11)  In  the  main,  the  foreign  aid  program 
Is  administered  by  patriotic  Americans,  but 
they  are  aluaoat  completely  without  banking 
and  busineM  experience.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  it  is  the  fourth  and  fifth  echelon 
bureaucrats  who  are  involving  us  in  these 
foreign  eataoglemenU.  During  1972  alone, 
some  portion  of  the  aid  program  wUl  be  oper- 
ating In  98  nations  of  the  world,  with  64,599 
Indirlduals  on  the  payroll.  This  includes 
U.S.  peraoonel,  foreign  peraoruiel  and  par- 
ticipants. There  are  now  4,416  projects  and 
subprojects  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
While  many  similar  projects  in  America 
cannot  go  forward  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
not  a  single  foreign  aid  project  has  ever  been 
stopped  or  slowed  down  for  lack  of  funds. 

Please  analyse  the  attached  sheets.  They 
convey  a  significant  message.  A  careful 
scrutiny  may  prompt  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  this  world-wide  free  q>end- 
ing  program  under  control.  Bureaucratic 
estimates  are  so  unrealistic  and  unconvinc- 
ing that  the  Congress  has  been  able  to  re- 
duce the  budget  requesU  by  twelve  billion, 
three  hundred  forty-three  million  dollars  in 
sixteen  years.  The  total  reduction  was  lim- 
ited to  this  amount  because  of  the  selfish 
Interests  of  thousands  of  lobbyists  and  the 
scares  peddled  by  bureaucratic  personnel. 
Yet  even  after  the  reductions,  the  foreign 
aid  program  was  stUl  greatly  overfunded. 

Aid  should  be  limited  to  agencies  such  as 
the  EjqiKkrt-Import  Bank  with  the  disguised 
credit  aad  grant  portion  being  curtaUed  and 
eliminated  at  the  quickest  possible  date.  We 
should  make  sure  that  any  aid  extended  is 
on  a  loan  basis  with  reasonable  maturity 
dates  and  at  the  same  rate  of  Interest  we 
have  to  pay  on  the  money  we  borrow  to  lend. 

With  mr  knowlAdge  of  this  program,  if  I 
did  not  furnish  the  facU  as  I  have  in  this 
report,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  obligation 
to  the  American  people.  I  shall  do  my  part 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to  this  sad 
state  of  affairs.  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the 
support  of  the  Congress  in  my  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
CKairman.  Foreign  Operationt  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriation*. 

Attachments. 

Jolt  1,  1971 — ^Nsw  BMVotsts  roR  Aothosiza- 

TION     AKO/OB     APPaOFmiAXION     FO*     FOkEICN 

Aid  akd  Assistance — Vjscai.  Yeab  1973 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  (in- 
cluding MUitary  Assist- 
ance)        W,  313,  000,  000 

Oreraeas  Private  Invvatment 
CorporatloQ    (OPIC) 

Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank 

Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (Supplemen- 
tal)   

International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Develop- 
ment (Supplemental) 

International  Development 
Association 

Asian  Development  Bank.. 

Asian  Development  Bank 
(Supplemental)    

Expanded  MultUateral  As- 
sistance   

Receipts  and  Recoveries 
from  PreTluus  Prognuna 

Military  Assistance  (In  De- 
fense Budget) a,aso,Mw, 

International  MUitary 
Headqxiartera 74,400,000 
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25,  000.  000 
500,000,000 


488,760.000 


24fl,  100,  000 

320,000.000 
40,000.000 

00.000,000 

35.000.000 

370,310.000 


,000 


Economic  Assistance  (in  De- 
fense Budget) 

MAAG's,  Missions  and  MU- 
groups  

Permanent  Military  Con- 
struction —  Porelgn  Na- 
tions   

Kxport-Import  Bank,  Long- 
term   Credits 

Export-Import  Bank,  Regu- 
lar Operations 

Peace  Corps 

Ryukyu    Islands 

Migrants  and  Refugees 

Public  Law  480  (Agricul- 
tural   Conunodltlea) 

Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations 

Education  (Porelgn  and 
Other    Students) 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific   

Latin  America  Highway 
(Darlen  Gap) 


•90.  900,  000 
202.  600.  000 


196.000,000 

2,445,000,000 

1.  195,639.000 

82,200,000 

4,460,000 

8.  650,  000 

1.320,400.000 

160.680.000 


61,000,000 
59,739,000 


20,000,000 


Total  new  requests — 
Foreign  Aid  and  As- 
sistance— fiscal  year 

1972    13.528.628.000 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

July  1.  1971 — Unexpkndkd  Balance  fos  Pos- 
EicN  Aid  and  Assistance  in  Pipeune  nioM 
Pbiob   Yeass  for   Appeopsiation   and  Ao- 
thobization 
Porelgn  Assistance  Act  (in- 
cluding   Military    Assist- 
ance      84,403,985,000 

Export-Import  Bank.  Un- 
committed Borrowing 

Authcwity 5,230,600,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  Long- 
Term  Credits „ 

Export-Import  Bank.  Regu- 
lar  Operations   

Export-Import    Bank.     Ex- 
port Expansion  Program. 
Inter-American        Develop- 
ment Bank   

International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Devel- 
opment    

International    Development 

Association    

Asian  Development  Bank.. 
Foreign       Military       Credit 

Sales  Program 

MAAO's        Missions        and 

Mllgroups     

MUitary  Assistance  (in  De- 
fense Budget)   

International  Military 

Headquarters    

Economic     Assistance      (In 

Defense  Budget) 

Permanent  Military  Con- 
struction Overseas 

Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation 

(OPIC)      

Public  Law  480  (Agri- 
cultural   Commodities).. 

Peace  Corps 

Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organisations 

Education  Exchange 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Migrants  and  Refugees 

Inter- American    Highway.. 
Trust  TerTitorles  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands 


2.  937,  800,  000 
624,  600,  000 
295,  000.  000 


2,304.051,000 


5.715,000,000 

460.  000,  000 
150,  000,  000 

290.  000,  000 
10,  000.  000 

945,  000,  000 
18,  000,  000 
15,  000.  000 

210.000,000 


203,538,000 

664,  439.  000 
24,  077.  000 

5,808,000 
28.397,000 
1.  740,  000 
2.164.000 
6.  100.  000 


21.658.000 


Total    »4, 687. 088.  000 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman.    Foreign    Operation*    Sub- 
committee on  Appropriation*. 


July  1,  1971— Totai.  Net  FoazicN  Assistamcs 
TO  127  Nations  or  the  Woau>,  Piscai.  Yxaxs 
1946  Thbouch  1971  ^^ 

Tlie  Plve  F  PormuU:    Prastrating— Panati- 
cal^Prightening — Pbolish— Factual 

Afghanistan 8373,800  000 

Albania    20,400,000 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria    x_ 

Barbados 

Belgium-Luxembourg i, 

Bolivia "I 

Botswana    


Brazil 2,738 


176.100,000 
341,  100,000 
594,  400, 000 
318,400,000 
700.000 
742,200,000 
632,000,000 
19.  100,000 


Burundi 

Burma 

Cambodia  

Cameroon  

Canada    

Central  Africa  Republic. 

Ceylon 

Chad    II 

Chile    I 


200,000 


of 5,006,500,000 

1,  119.400,000 


China,   Rep 
Colombia    . 

Congo   (B)    

Congo  (K)    

Costa  Rica 

Cuba    

Cjrprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Dahomey    

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

East  Oermany 

Ecuador    

El    Salvador 

Equatorial    Guinea. 

Ethlopa 

Finland 

Prance 

Gabon   

Gambia 

Ghana  

Germany  and  Berlin. 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea    

Guyana   

Haiti mill 

Honduras    

Hungary      

Iceland    

India    3 


7.800,000 

158,  600.  000 

613,700,000 

33.500,000 

46.500,000 

5,800,000 

176,600,080 

0.800,000 

281,800,000 


Indochina 
Indonesia 

Iran      

Iraq    

Ireland    

Israel      

Italy     

Ivory     Coast 

Jamaica    

Japan     3,  419!  800,  000 

Jordan     710,000,080 

Kenya    77,100,000 

Korea     10,059,500,080 

Kuwait       29.500,000 

Laos   1.449.500,000 


4.000,000 

456,000,000 

188,200.000 

43,700,080 

22,400.000 

189.600,000 

12,900.000 

873,  300, 000 

483.400,000 

800,000 

296,  700.  000 

145,400,000 

300,000 

394,  100,  000 

10,300,000 

7.  089,  700,  000 

7,600,000 

3,  300, 000 

264,  800.  000 

3,652,400,000 

3,681,900,000 

356,300.000 

113,008,000 

69,900,000 

117.300.080 

122.800,000 

13,  300,  000 

59,  800,  000 

003,  600,  000 

535,200,000 

343.800,000 

945.  700,  000 

90,  000,  000 

105,  700,  000 

902,  000, 000 

538,  500.  000 

80,000,000 

93,400,000 


Lebanon 
Lesotho  _ 
Liberia  .. 
Libya  ... 
Malagasy 
Malawi  _. 
Malaysia    . 

Mall     

Malta     

Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico    ... 
Morocco    -. 
Nepal 


Rep. 


98.  000.  OOO 
12,100,000 
217,100.080 
221.600.000 
14.  100.  080 
26.400,080 
72.  600. 000 
30,000,000 
8.300.080 
6.000.880 
8. 100.  880 
461,800.080 
7>1. 800. 080 
157. 608. 880 
Netherlands     2.088.880.080 


New  Zealand 
Nlcaragu* 
Niger     ... 
Nigeria    _. 
Norway     _ 


68.800.000 

166,  600,  000 

18.  900. 000 

383.  800, 000 

,  127,  100.  000 
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Pakistan     4. 

Panama     

Paraguay    

Peru     

Philippines    1. 

Poland     

Portugal    

Romania 

Rwanda  

Saudi   Arabia    

Senegal    

Sierre  Leone 

Singapore    

Somalia    

South  Africa.  Rep. 

Southern  Yemen 

Spain 2, 

Sudan    

Swaziland    

Sweden    

Switzerland    

Syrian  Arab  Rep. 

Tanzania 

ThaUand 1, 

Togo    

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia   . 

Turkey    5. 

Uganda   

United  Arab  Rep. 

United  Kingdom   7, 

USSR 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay   

Venezuela 

Vietnam    15. 

Western  Samoa 

Yemen     

Yugoslavia   2. 

Zambia    

Bahamas    

British  Honduras 

Brunei 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Surinam   

West  Indies 

Hong  Kong  

Papua  and  New  Guinea 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Trust  Ter   Pac. 
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484,  100.  000 

342,  300,  000 

131,100,000 

486.200.000 

938.800.000 

437,  300,  000 

432. 900,  000 

10,  000. 000 

8,000,000 

178,  800,  000 

40,  100.000 

44,  100,000 

31,300,000 

79,  300.  000 

33,  300,  000 

200,000 

038.400,000 

91,000,000 

4,900,000 

135,300,000 

45,300,000 

56,  700,  000 

73,  400.  000 

992.400.000 

17,  300,  000 

49,700,000 

699.  400,  000 

640,500,000 

43.  500.  000 
769.  900,  000 
309,  100,000 
186,400,000 

18.500.000 

184,  900,  000 

317.600.000 

313.700.000 

2,500,000 

45,300,000 

515,800,000 

6.  100,000 

31,800,000 

5,900,000 

14,000,000 

1,500,000 

9,300,000 

8.000.000 

44,  700, 000 
23,700.000 

408,800,000 
284,200,000 


Jm-T  1,  1971 — Total  Net  Foreign  Assistancx 
TO  127  Nations  of  the  World,  Fiscal  Tears 
1946  THHotrCH  1971 — Continued 

CENTO     854,700,000 

W/W,  Regional 15,907.600,000 


Total    Net    Disburse- 
ments   to    Foreign 
NaUons.  1946-71... 
Total  Net  Interest  Paid  on 
What  We  Have  Borrowed 
to  Give  Away,  1946-71.. 


138,  446,  200.  000 


74,  434.  597,  000 


Grand  total — cost  of 
Foreign  Assistance, 
1946  through  1071.  212,880,797.000 

Of  the  3V4  billion  people  of  the  world,  all 
but  36  million  have  received  aid  from  the 
United  BUtes. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,    Foreign    Operations    Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations. 


GOLD   BOLDIirCS,  J^TTLT    1 

To  irhom  if  may  concern: 
Gold      holdings.      United 

States.  Dec.  31,  1950... 
Gold      holdings.      United 

States.  Dec.  31,  1970... 
Gold       holdings,       other 

countries  of  the  world, 

Dec.  31,  1950 

Gold       holdings,       other 

countries  of  the  world. 

Dec.  31,  1970 


1952  net 

1953  net 

1954  net 
1856  net 
1966  net 
1057  net 

1958  net 

1959  net 

1960  net 

1961  net 
1952  net 

1963  net 

1964  net 

1965  net 

1966  net 

1967  net 

1968  net 
1909  net 
1970   net 


deficit., 
deficit-, 
deficit.. 
deficit., 
deficit-, 
surplus- 
deficit., 
deficit.. 
deficit-, 
deficit- - 
deficit-, 
deficit.- 
deficit.. 
deficit., 
deficit-, 
deficit-, 
surplus. 
deficit-, 
deficit.. 


-•1.100, 
-2.  100, 
-1  500, 
—  1.  100. 
-1.000, 
-600. 
-3.400, 
-3.700. 
-3,800. 
-2,400, 
-2.300, 
-2,660, 
-3.006. 
-1.306, 
-2,  077, 
-3  650, 
+  93, 
-7,208, 
-4,715, 
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000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,  000 
000.000 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000. 000 
000,000 


•22,  879,  000.  000 
10.  732,  000,  000 

10,935,000,000 


Net  us.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit 
(21  years),  1950 
through  1970 -48,819,000,000 

GROSS  PITBLIC  DEBTS 

Public        debt.        United 

States.  Dec.  31.  1970-..     8391,626,290.000 


304.  160.  241,000 


28,108,000,000 

Foreign  short-term  dollar  claims  against 
United  States 
Short-term   dollar  claims 
against    United    States. 

Dec.  31,   1950 8,645,000,000 

Short-term   dollar   claims 
against    United    States. 

Dec.  31,  1970 41,666,000,000 

U.S.  balance  of  paj/ments 

1950  net  deficit —1,912.000.000 

1951  net   deficit —578,000,000 


Public  debt,  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world 
(est).  Dec.  31,   1970.-. 

Public  debt.  United  States 
exceeds  combined  pub- 
lic debt  of  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  by...       87,486,049.000 

The  above  statistics  cover  (1)  gold  hold- 
ings, (2)  short-term  dollar  claims  against 
United  States,  (3)  United  SUtes  balanoe-of- 
paymenu  poslUon,  21  years.  (4)  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  (5)  public  debt  of  all 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  (6)  amount 
by  which  our  public  debt  exceeds  combined 
public  debt  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 
These  statistics  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
American,  conservative  or  liberal. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


MUTUAL  StCORITY  P«0GRAM  (FOREKJM  AID)  ANALYSIS  0f»  CONGRESS lONAl  ACTION,  le-YEAR  PEWOO,  1954-71  INCLUSIVE 


Focal  rue 


8iHlft(  tsHoMte 


Apikosriatton 


Reduction  b«!ow 
estimate 


Kwcant- 
»tt  twknr 


est.in«;e 


1956 

1957 

19M 

1959 

1X0 

19«1 

19S2 

1963. 

1964. 


U7«,(4l,7U 
4, 8S9. 97S,  000 
3, 3S6, 8E0, 000 
3, 950, 092, 500 
4,4»,9H,eOB 

4,27&.08a,iaa 

4, 775,  500,  OOO 
4.961,300.000 
4. 525,325,000 


J?,  703. 341,  750 

3.  766,  570. 000 
2.  768.  760,  000 
3, 298, 092,  500 
3,225,813,000 
3,716,350.000 
3,914,600,000 
3, 928, 900, 800 
3, 000, 000. 000 


-$563,300,000 

-l,aU.405,a80 

-618. 100. 800 

-652, 000, 000 

-1,204,182,000 

-558,  CM,  880 

-880,900,000 

-1,032.400.000 

-1,525,325,000 


17.24 
22.50 
18.25 
16.51 
27.18 
13.07 
18.03 
20.81 
33.70 


Fiscal  year 


Bud(et  estimate 


Appropiiation 


il*4<IC««OII  tM.«V 

tstuoala 


tstiauM 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
19«S 
1970 
1971 


iX  516, 
3,459, 
3,365, 
3,250, 
2.920, 
2.  710, 
2,200, 


700,000 
470,000 
962,000 
520,000 
000.000 
020,000 
500,000 


$3,250,008,000 
3,218,000,000 
2, 936, 490,  500 
2.  295, 635, 000 
1.755,808,000 
1, 812. 310. 000 
1.940,185,000 


-$286,708,000 
-241. 478. 080 
-449,471.500 
-954,885,000 

-1,164,408,000 
-897,648,600 
-260,315,000 


7.58 
6.98 
1127 
29.38 
39.88 
3112 
1L83 


T»«ll 58,873,861.250        47,530,717,758 


-12,343,143,500 


20.62 


Mr.    FTJLBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CAU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRB8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
«panlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
we  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  ACTINa  PRBSIDEMT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H,B.  8066.  An  act  to  amend  sectloa  903(c) 
(2)  at  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  11731.  An  act  "ift'lng  approprlatloiM 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BZUJ3  SIGNED 

aentaUves,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


FURTHER  CONTINUINO  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T^e  time  for  the  morning  hour 
having  expired,  the  Chair  now  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  onflnlshed  business 
whidi  the  elerk  win  state. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

HJ.  Bes.  1006.  i««n»»g  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  amend  my 
amendment  by  striking  out  on  line  7  the 
first  three  words  "by  more  than". 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hear  what  the  Senator  is  doing? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
have  my  amoxknent  before  him? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  asking  to  strike 
out  the  first  three  words  on  line  7,  "by 
more  than"  because  of  the  possibility  of 
ambigui^. 

The  ACTING  PRBSn^NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  ttie  amendment 
is  so  modified. 
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Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  yesterday  Mr.  Prank  Qetletn. 
one  of  the  meet  thoughtful  and  percep- 
tive commentators  about  our  public  af- 
fairs had  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  an  article  entitled  "Time  for  Sanity 
L 1  Foreign  Policy."  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  succinct  descriptions  of 
one  aspect  of  our  present  situation  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TlMK  TO*  SaNITT  in   FOREIGN   POLICV 

(By  Prank  Oetleln) 
The  "you're  another"  school  of  political 
thought — and  poUUcal  leadership,  for  that 
matter — has  seized  upon  the  Intervention  of 
India  in  the  internal  matter  of  West  Paki- 
stan's slaughter  of  its  citizens  In  East  Paki- 
stan to  rejoice  that  the  morality-preaching, 
peace-loving  democracy  of  the  subcontinent 
has  been  shown  up  to  be  Just  a  bloody  aggres- 
sor as  everyone  else. 

It's  one  reaction,  all  right,  even  a  mildly 
legitimate  one.  It  U  true  that  the  Indians, 
like  the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  the  Rus- 
sians, the  De  OauJle  French  and  the  Pldellsta 
Cubans,  have  regularly  taken  a  high  moral 
tone  that  seemed  to  place  the  speakers  and 
their  nations  above  the  ordinary  run  of  com- 
mon humanity. 

Since  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
preacher  revealed  aa  a  sinner  like  the  rest 
of  us,  this  reaction  may  be  excused,  but  It 
would  be  a  lot  more  excusable  in  people  who 
were  not  themselves  vlgoro\is  preachers  of 
International  morality  and  of  their  own 
moral  superiority. 

But  the  real  trouble  with  the  reaction  Is 
that  It  blinds  the  observer  to  the  realities 
of  the  war  on  the  subcontinent  and,  even 
worse.  Ignores  the  Blgnlflcance  of  that  war 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Enjoying  a  hearty  chuckle  at  the  presumed 
perfidy  of  India  against  the  Pakistanis,  such 
observers  pass  up  a  golden  opportunity  to 
see  where  we  are  ourselves  as  a  result  of  the 
war  In  Bengal. 

The  realities  of  the  war  are  simple  enough 
and  have  very  lltOe  to  do  with  the  "aggres- 
sion' of  India  against  Its  smaller  neighbor 
The  realities  begin  with  the  forthright  re- 
jection of  the  election  returns  by  the  mili- 
tary dlcUtorshlp  running  Pakistan  and  that 
dictatorship's  subsequent  embarking  upon 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  those  of  lu  citi- 
zens who  had  voted  as  a  majority  against 
the  dictatorship.  That  act  of  genocide  was, 
perhaps,  an  "Internal  affair,"  but  unfortu- 
nately the  mlUtary  dictatorship  neglected  to 
seal  the  borders  before  beginning  the  killing. 
Hence  the  victims  began  escaping  in  their 
thousands,  eventually  in  their  mUlions,  Into 
nelgl  boring  India,  where  they  posed  a  serious 
problem. 

Thus,  Indian  Intervention  in  the  domestic 
slaughter  of  the  Bast  Pakistanis  by  their  gov- 
ernment was  eminenUy  Justified  not  only  on 
grounds  of  pure  humanltarlanism,  but  on 
those  of  legitimate  sell-interest. 

All  of  this  leaves  the  United  States  in  an 
Interesting  position.  Despite  our  proclama- 
tion of  "strict  neutrality— by  which  we  ap- 
parently mean  we  do  not  propose  to  bomb 
New  Delhi  at  this  timis— we  have  all  along 
supported  the  Pakistani  military  dictator- 
ship in  lU  war  of  decimation  against  Its  own 
people.  We  have  supported  that  dictatorship 
in  Its  setting  aside  of  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion. We  have  supported  it  in  its  seizure  and 
JalUng  of  the  (^position  candidate. 

We  have  done  aU  these  things  because  the 
military  dictatorship  of  Pakistan  has  been 
supposed  to  be  our  staunch  ally  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  "free  warld.- 

Paklstan  is  hwrdly  akme  in  its  status  aa  a 
military  dictatorship  shooting,  imprisoning 


and  slaughtering  its  own  people  and  yet  be- 
ing a  bastion  of  the  "free  world."  Our  most 
reliable  allies  all  seem  to  drift  into  that  com- 
binaUon  sooner  or  later.  In  Greece,  in  Spain. 
In  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and 
overwhelmingly  In  AsU,  we  always  come  out 
on  the  side  of  mUltary  dictatorship  against 
at  least  possibly  democratic  opposition.  And 
we  always  do  so  In  the  name  of  the  "free 
world." 

Surely  It  is  time  we  revised  otir  language. 
And  after  the  language,  the  policy  which  has 
placed  us  Invariably  upon  the  side  of  mili- 
tary dictatorship  in   the  name  of   freedom 

If  we  could  start  out  admitting  that  this 
is  hardly  the  "free  world"  we  are  Involved  in, 
it  would  be  a  good  beginning.  We  might  then! 
with  at  least  a  semblance  of  reason,  argue 
that  If  It  Is  not  the  "free  world,"  at  least 
It  is  the  antl-Communlst  world  and.  In  the 
struggle  against  communism,  we  have  un- 
fortunately found  that  military  dictatorships 
tend  to  be  more  reliable  allies  than  democ- 
racies,   which    Is   certainly    the   case. 

We  would  then  explain  to  ourselves  that, 
all  this  being  so.  It  Is  why  we  are  now,  in  the 
war  on  the  subcontinent,  siding  with  Com- 
munist China  in  support  of  military  dictator- 
ship and  against  democracy. 

At  that  point,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  ask 
whether  the  whole  antl-Communlst  policy 
la  as  viable  as  it  must  have  seemed  In  1948. 
Once  we  do  that,  we  are  within  grasping  dis- 
tance of  sanity  in  foreign  policy. 
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cess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  not 
to  extend  beyond  2  p.m.  today. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1-58  pjn 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presldlni 
Officer  (Mr.  Spong).  ^^ 


QUORtJM  CALL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  METCALFt.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  not  go 
beyond  1  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12 : 03 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:59  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Sponc)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  as  modified 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pi-oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYTVD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 
not  to  extend  beyond  3  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 :5» 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:58  pjn 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  ( Mr.  Aiken  ) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Aot  of  1967  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  International  fishery  con- 
servation programs;  and 

H  R.  5419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corbie 
P.  Cochran 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
not  to  extend  beyond  4  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:58 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:58  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  GOLDWATER). 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair,  not 
to  extend  beyond  6  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:58 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:46  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mansitkld). 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  oi.  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  The  Senate  will  come  to  or- 
der, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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FORMER  SENATOR  WILLIAMS' 
REBUTTAL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  group  of 
students  workijig  for  Ralph  Nader  re- 
cently attacked  the  Integrity  of  former 
Senator  John  J.  WUliaaH.  This  deeply 
distressed  me,  as  it  does  all  Ddawareans. 

Many  of  us  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fight  that  Mr.  Nader  has  waged  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer  and  with  the 
groundwork  he  has  laid  before  making 
these  charges.  Therefore,  it  was  par- 
ticularly shocking  to  fliKl  that  he  would 
permit  a  report  to  be  published  whh^ 
was  in  many  respects  based  on  half- 
truths  and  innuendos. 

The  lack  of  foundation  of  Nader's 
charges  against  Senator  Williams  has 
been  confirmed  by  everyone  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  fully  the 
incident  in  question  rather  than  form 
his  judgment  on  the  words  of  a  self- 
aggrandizing  Washington  attorney,  as 
did  Nader's  students. 

It  particularly  disturbs  me  that  the  at- 
tack would  be  made  on  Senator  Williams 
on  the  basis  of  an  incomplete  investiga- 
tion, because  Senator  Williams  himself 
never  made  a  charge  against  anyone  un- 
til he  was  absolutely  certain  of  all  the 
facts.  He  told  me  many  times  that  you 
can  never  entirely  undo  the  damage 
caused  to  a  person's  reputation  if  you  at- 
tack him  wrongly. 

Mr.  President,  a  lesser  man  than  John 
Williams,  one  who  was  interested  in  get- 
ting headlines,  would  have  made  attacks 
that  John  Williams  chose  never  to  make 
because  the  proof  of  the  charge  was 
incomplete. 

It  is  ironical  that  he  should  now  be  the 
victim  of  precisely  the  kind  of  action  he 
always  shunned — an  attack  based  on  in- 
nuendos and  incomplete  investigations. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Williams  needs 
no  defense.  I  know  he  will  continue  to  be 
looked  upon  by  all  who  know  him  as  "Mr. 
Integrity."  But  let  my  words  here  dem- 
onstrate my  anguish  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  suffer  the  embarrassment  of  a 
completely  imfounded  attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  newspaper  arti- 
cles, statements,  and  documents  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  at  this  point:  from 
the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Morning  News  of 
December  16,  1971,  an  article  entitled 
"Senator  Williams'  Records  Rebut  Nader 
Charges';  from  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
Evening  Journal  of  December  15,  1971, 
an  editorial  entitled,  "Setting  Record 
Straight" ;  from  the  Delaware  State  News 
of  December  15,  1871,  an  arUcIe  entitled 
"John  Williams  Rebuts  Raider's  Allega- 
tions"; from  the  Georgetown,  Del.,  Sus- 
sex Countian  of  December  1«,  1971.  an 
editorial  entitled  "Prwn  the  Countian 
Seat";  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
December  12,  1971,  a  column  by  Clark 
MoUenhoff  entitled.  "Willlama  Attack  a 
Nader  Error?";  and  a  statement  prepared 
by  former  Senator  John  J.  WiUiams.  in- 
cluding several  letters  and  documents. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sematob  Wiluams'  Rbcokmi  Rebut  Nm»i» 
Cham:^ 
(By  Ralph  B.  Moyed> 
Oovemment   records   "completely   repudi- 
ate    the  Nader  report's  version  of  how  tax 


legislation  benefiting  Du  Pont  balzs  got 
through  CongTMB.  according  to  former  Sen. 
John  J.  WUllams. 

WUUams  produced  government  documents 
and  letters  to  support  his  position  that  the 
Nader  study  group  was  wrong  In  claiming  the 
Delaware  Republican  slipped  a  bill  through 
Congress  In  1964  to  permit  a  special  tax  de- 
duction for  the  loss  of  IrKtee  du  Pont's 
Cuban  estate,  vtalcb  was  aelaed  by  the  Castro 
goTemment. 

Williams  said  he  Introduced  the  legislation 
at  the  request  of  several  Individuals,  and  that 
It  was  not  special  legislation.  It  was  drafted 
by  the  stafi  of  Oongrees,  it  was  not  opposed 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  was  not 
done  svirreptltlousiy. 

All  his  claims  contradict  Nader's  charges, 
and  all.  WUllams  said,  are  supported  by  the 
documents  be  made  avaUable  to  the  News- 
Journal. 

Among  those  documents  was  a  letter  from 
Williams  to  Crawford  H.  Oreenewalt,  a  guard- 
ian-executor of  the  estate  of  Irenee  du  Pont 
Sr.  and  a  former  Du  Pont  Co.  board  chairman. 
In  the  letter,  written  the  year  before  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced,  Williams  mentioned 
other  liMjulrles. 

The  Irenee  du  Pont  guardians  were  seek- 
ing legislation  to  permit  a  tax  deduction  for 
the  confiscation  of  Du  Pont's  "Xanadu"  es- 
tate, which,  according  to  the  Nader  report, 
was  worth  (2  million. 

Among  the  documents  Is  a  State  Depart- 
ment report  showing  that  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals In  a  similar  position  cotild  have 
run  Into  the  thousands.  In  terms  of  dollars, 
the  State  Department  statistics  show  that 
Du  Pont  claim  may  have  amounted  to  as 
little  as  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  problem.  WUllams  said,  was  that 
American  citizens  who  owned  non-lncome- 
produclng  property  In  Cuba  could  not  claim 
tax  deductions  under  then-existing  laws, 
while  those  with  business  properties  could. 

Williams  said  he  held  off  until  after  Amer- 
ican government  officials  had  abandoned 
hope  that  the  properties  would  be  restored  to 
their  owners. 

Then,  he  said,  he  introduced  legislation  to 
correct  what  he  viewed  as  an  Inequity  in  the 
old  law  on  Cuban  seizures — the  exclusion  of 
non -business  properties. 

The  Nader  report  relied  in  part  on  letters 
exchanged  by  tbe  late  Fleming  Bomar,  at- 
torney for  the  guardians-executors  of  Irenee 
du  Pont's  estate  and  Oreenewalt. 

Excerpts  from  Bomar's  letters  were  Inter- 
preted in  the  Nader  report  as  showing  WU- 
Uams was  going  to  bat  for  the  Du  Pont  heirs. 

Williams  dismissed  those  letters,  saying  in 
an  Interview :  "Svery  Washington  lawyer  who 
had  a  client  with  a  Cuban  claim  probably 
wrote  letters  like  that.  That's  how  they  build 
their  fees." 

Irenee  du  Pont  Jr.,  another  of  the  execu- 
tors of  his  father's  estate,  last  week  offered 
to  make  public  his  files  of  correspondence 
on  the  matter  if  WUllams  would  agree.  WU- 
llams declined. 

The  senator  did  offer  to  make  copies  of  the 
documents  to  which  he  referred  yesterday 
avaUable  to  the  public,  through  the  News- 
Journal  papers. 

Richard  P.  Sanger,  president  and  edltor-ln- 
cblef ,  said  be  was  pleased  to  do  this  and  that 
they  would  be  open  for  inspection  in  the 
newspapers'  library. 

"We  are  convinced  of  their  authenticity, ■• 
Sanger  said,  and  lefeiied  to  an  editorial  in 
yesterday's  Evening  Jonmal  which  read  In 
part:  "Sen.  WUllams  has  rounded  up  docu- 
ments which  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that 
the  charge  against  him  is  without  founda- 
tion In  fact." 

Williams  said  that  while  he  had  received 
several  Inquiries  on  the  matter,  there  Is  no 
way  of  determining  how  many  taxpayers  may 
have  benefited  from  the  legislation  or  U  any 
were  allowed  as  Urge  a  deduction  as  the  Du 
Pont  heirs.  The  Nader  report  said  it  was  $2 


million,  but  that  is  Impossible  to  determine 
because  such  tax  recflcds  are  private. 

WlUlams  offered  a  letter  from  Edwin  8.  Co- 
hen, assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  say- 
ing the  statistics  on  such  claims  are  not  pub- 
lished. 

Cohen  wrote,  on  Dec.  10,  1971,  that  WU- 
llams' measure  "was  not  a  private  blU  limited 
to  one  person"  and  appended  a  t^^ymir-u]  in- 
formHtinn  release  Issued  on  the  measure  In 
1064  to  support  this  ooaduaioc. 

The  State  Department  receives  claims  for 
damages — iK>t  tax  deductions — covering  Cu- 
ban confiscation  losses.  A  report  from  the 
State  Department  shows  4.500  individual 
claims  have  been  approved.  WUllams  says 
.•wme  or  most  of  the  individual  claims  could 
have  been  for  business  losses. 

The  report,  be  said,  demonetrates  that  Du 
Pont  was  not  the  only  American  to  have 
property  confiscated  by  Cuba.  State  Depart- 
ment statistics.  Wllliaoas  notes,  show  that 
"Xanadu"  represented  leas  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  individually  owned  (as  opposed  to  busi- 
ness-owned) property  confiscated  by  the  Cu- 
ban government. 

WUUams  said  he  spent  a  week  in  Washing- 
ton reviewing  the  files  and  said  "the  official 
government  records  completely  repudiate 
(Nader's)   allegations." 

The  report  suggested  that  WUllams  merelv 
Introduced  a  piece  of  legislation  drafted  by 
B(»nar.  Bomar  died  four  years  ago. 

Jay  W.  Glasmazkn.  a  partner  of  Bomar,  said 
In  a  letter  to  WUllams  dated  last  week  that 
his  law  firm  could  find  nothing  In  Its  files  to 
"Indicate  that  Bomar  delivered  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  on  this  matter  to  your 
office." 

The  files,  Glasmann  wrote,  do  indicate  that 
Bomar  had  been  working  on  a  draft  "but  the 
language  o(  his  draft  Is  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  floor  amendment  which  you 
offered  In  February  of  1064." 

WllUams  said  the  Nader  study  is  wrong 
when  It  contends  the  bill  was  slipped  through 
the  Senate  without  proper  committee  con- 
sideration. 

A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  an  executive 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
shows  that  there  were  12  other  senators 
present  when  his  measure  was  considered 
as  a  floor  amendment  to  another  tax  bUl. 

The  minutes  show  that  Robert  A.  Klaynum. 
associate  tax  legislative  counsel  of  the 
TYeasury  Department,  also  was  there. 

The  minutes  and  Congressiooal  Record 
also  show  the  measure  was  discussed  and  ap- 
proved without  a  dissenting  vote  before  being 
sent  to  the  fun  Senate. 

CJeorge  Smathers,  then  a  senator  from 
Florida,  was  a  coeponsor.  WllUams  said,  be- 
cause he  had  "a  large  number  of  constit- 
uents" who  would  t>e  affected. 

The  Nader  report  said  It  was  "doubtful" 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  supported 
the  bill.  But  a  letter  from  Laurence  N. 
Woodworth.  staff  chief  at  the  .lolnt  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  to  WUllams  sajn  a 
Treasury  memorandum  states  the  depart- 
ment at  that  time  could  find  "no  valid 
reason"  why  the  deductions  shouldn't  be 
allowed. 

WUllams  claims  the  Nader  report  also  was 
wrong  in  claiming  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  legislation,  again  quoting  a  letter  from 
Woodworth,  which  said: 

"Before  our  entry  Into  World  War  I,  Con- 
gres  made  provision  for  war  loss  deductions 
which,  In  effect,  achieved  a  result  which  was 
substantlaUy  similar  to  the  confiscation  lofs 
deduction  provided  in  tbe  caee  of  Cuba." 
Woodworth  added: 

''I  might  also  say  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Treasury  Is  working  on  the 
treatment  o<  expropriation  loases  In  CbUe.  I 
would  expect  them  to  achieve  a  similar  result 
as  In  the  case  oS  the  Cuban  expropriation 
losses." 

The  Nader  report,  quoting  a  letter  from 
Bomar  to  Oreenewalt.  asld  WUllama  agreed 
"that   no   mention    would    be    made    of    the 
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Du  Pont  name  in  eofUMotloo  wiui  tb«  lagto^ 
lAtlon."  Tlia  report  mM  tlie  family  and  Ita 
attom«7i  faarad  a  furor  If  tbe  name  wtn 
mentioned. 

WUUaniB  aald  there  waa  no  effort  to  ahield 
the  Du  Pont  name.  To  mention  any  name  In 
such  caaea  waa  unprecedented,  he  aald,  and 
would  have  brought  on  oppoaltlon  In  Con- 
greaa  and  from  the  Tteaaury  Department. 

"Singling  out  and  Identlfylxig  one  Indi- 
vidual by  name  would  be  Interpreted  aa  Con- 
gress' having  pasaed  upon  the  validity  of  that 
taxpayer's  claim,  thereby  relieving  that  indi- 
vidual of  having  to  prove  hl»  citizenship,  hts 
ownership  or  his  coet  figures  to  the  revenue 
agent,"  WiUiams  said  in  a  statement. 

In  an  Interview,  he  said  he  offered  the  bUl 
m  response  to  several  inquiriee  because  it 
seemed  proper  and  fair,  whether  eventuaUy 
it  would  benefit  many  small  homeowners  or 
only  one  individual. 

"It  was  on  the  merits,"  Williams  said  "and 
it  was  not  special  legislation. " 
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iMtMicee.  In  falmeas  to  themselvea.  not  to 
mention  the  victims  of  their  attacka.  they 
ought  to  reeiamine  the  evidence  in  each  of 
ther~ 


December  16,  1971 


SnTtwG  RaooKD  SraAicar 
It  has  been  said  here  before  that  the  Nader 
Report  on  Delaware  merits  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. InspecUon  and  introspection  are 
good  for  any  social  system,  and  what  Mr. 
Naders  raiders  call  the  "company  state"  of 
Delaware  is  no  exception. 

There  are  segments  of  the  report,  however, 
which  are  incorrect  and  unfair  and  which  if 
Mr.  Nader  and  his  associates  choose  not  to 
correct  them  could  discredit  the  whole  docu- 
ment. Some  of  these  a.'e  matters  of  smaU 
consequence,  but  the  incumulattve  effect  la 
great.  Others  Including  a  couple  that  relate 
to  the  way  this  newspaper  operates,  are  sub- 
stantive and  damaging. 

Most  serious  of  all  are  sUtements  that  mis- 
represent the  actions  and  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  honorable  men.  Two  cases  in  point 
are  the  report's  aUegatlons  about  former 
U.S.  Senator  John  J.  Williams  and  U  S  Dis- 
trict Judge  Collins  J.  Seltz,  two  of  Delaware's 
most  distlngtashed  public  servants. 

The  report  accuses  Senator  Williams  of 
slipping  special-interest  legislation  through 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  certain  members 
of  the  Du  Pont  family.  It  charges  that  Judge 
SeltK.  as  Delaware's  chancellor,  found 
"shaky"  legal  reasons  for  ruling  in  the  in- 
terest of  family  members  In  a  large  inherit- 
ance-tax case. 

Senator  Williams  has  rounded  up  docu- 
ments which  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that 
the  charge  against  him  Is  without  founda- 
tion m  fact.  (It  had  never  occurred  to  us 
that  it  was  factual,  but  Senator  Williams  U 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  aak  anyone  to  take 
things  at  face  value;  he  has  adduced  the 
evidence  for  skeptical  readers. 

Judge  Selta  was  in  an  even  more  dlfflcult 
position.  As  a  member  of  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary, he  could  not  comment  on  the  charge 
much  less  try  to  vindicate  himself.  To  its 
credit,  tbe  Delaware  Bar  Association  has  done 
that  for  him.  citing  chapter  and  verse  to 
demonstrate  that  the  underpinnings  of  his 
decision  were  anything  but  shaky.  The  aaao- 
ciation  goes  on  to  reaffirm  something  which 
should  never  have  needed  reaffirming— its 
"unqualified  confidence"  in  Judge  Seltz's 
Judicial  integrity. 

The  Bar  AasocUtion   also  makes  a  point 
worth    pasting   in    any   good    cltlaen's   haf 
Disagreement  with  a  Judge's  decision  is  cer- 
tainly no  ground  to  impugn  the  personal 
integrity  of  a  Judge."  ^^ 

It  ought  to  go  Without  saying  that  tbe 
same  admonition  should  apply  to  those  who 
disagree  with  a  U.8.  senator  and,  for  that 
matter,  with  the  authors  of  the  Nader 
Report. 

'The  mlaalng  ingredient  in  the  report  is 
balance;  as  in  some  Uwyers'  briefs,  the  evi- 
dence  U  preaented  (or  withheld)  in  order  to 
sustain  a  line  or  argument.  Mr.  Nader's  aaao- 
ciatea  have  Indicated  •  wlUlngneH  to  addraM 
themselvea  to  thla  problem  In  oerUin  spedflo 


JoHK  Williams  Rebotb  lUmras  Allegation 

(By  Charles  EUiott) 

Mnxiwoao.— Former    UJ3.     Sen.    John    J 

WiUiama  yesterday  categorically  denied  aU 

charges  leveled  against  him  two  weeks  aso 

"'m^?  ^^^   **•***'   ^**P«^   on   DeUwafe. 

Willlama  brought  a  sheaf  of  letters  and 
other  document*  to  the  Delaware  State  News 
offices  in  Dover  as  evidence  of  his  innocence 

WhUe  in  the  DJ8.  Senate  he  earned  the 
title  "conscience  of  the  Senate"  for  his  at- 
tacks, among  other  things,  on  former  Senate 
aide  Bobby  Baker's  wheeler-dealer  activltlea 

Though  clearly  smarting  under  the  asper- 
sions cast  by  the  Nader  Report  upon  him 
Williams  U  still  intent  on  pointinB  to  the 
record. 

He  says  he  spent  most  of  last  week  in 
Washington  poring  through  old  files  from 
the  1963-64  period  to  work  up  a  point-by- 
point  refutaUon  of  the  Nader  charges. 

At  times  he  speaks  loudy  about  the 
charges,  but  he  struggled  to  avoid  a  personal 
attack  on  Nader  or  Nader's  team. 

"It  is  obvious  that  he  first  wrote  hU  con- 
clusions and  then  stopped  looking  for  any 
facts  which  did  not  coincide  with  his  views  " 
is  about  aa  f ar  as  WiUlams  wUl  go.  "The  of- 
ficial government  records  completely  repu- 
diate his  allegations." 

The  Nader  Report  charged  that  Williams 
sponsored  a  bill  whUe  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  gave  tax  relief  for  a  «a  mUllon  estate 
in  Cuba  which  was  owned  by  Irenee  du  Pont 
Sr.  and  confiscated  by  the  Castro  government 

When  he  first  talked  to  a  Nader  researcher 
WlUlams  said.  "I  couldn't  even  tell  him  if  f 
was  the  author  or  not." 

WUliams  emphasized  that  the  law  which 
he  introduced  as  a  committee  amendment 
with  the  approval  of  13  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  was  a  general 
bin  aimed  at  giving  aid  to  all  U.8.  citizens 
whoee  property  in  Cuba  was  seized  by  Castro. 

According  to  his  figures  drawn  from  State 
Department  records,  38  individuals  have  filed 
claims  of  loss  of  personal  property  worth 
more  than  $1  miUion  each.  The  total  value  of 
these  individual  claims,  according  to  Wil- 
liams' figures.  Is  more  than  9208  million,  $150 
million  of  which  was  seized  real  estate. 

"Mr.  du  Font's  approximately  ta  million 
Investment  in  Cuban  real  estate  represented 
leas  than  one  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value 
of  (aU  confiscated)  property  owned  by  indi- 
viduals," WUliams  said. 

The  Nader  report  charged  that  the  law  was 
Introduced  at  the  urging  of  Washington 
lawyer  Fleming  Bomar,  acting  for  the  du  Pont 
family. 

In  a  letter  from  Bomar  to  Crawford  H. 
Oreenwalt,  an  executor  of  Irenee  du  Pont 
Sr.'s  estate,  Bomar  recounted  an  alleged 
meeting  with  Sen.  WlUlams  and  said  the 
Senator  had  agreed  to  introduce  the  tax  re- 
lief bUl,  and  not  menUon  the  du  Pont  name. 

"I'U  bet  every  lawyer  in  Washington  who's 
got  a  client  with  confiscated  property  in 
Cuba  claimed  this  amendment,"  WUUams 
said. 

According  to  a  letter  to  WUliams  from  Jay 
W.  aiasmann,  another  attorney  in  the  firm 
which  included  Bomar  untu  hU  death  four 
years  ago.  Bomar  did  not  draft  the  biU  as 
the  Nader  report  suggested. 

"We  can  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Bomar's  files 
that  Indicate  that  he  delivered  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  on  this  matter  to  your 
office,"  Olasmann  wrote. 

"The  files  do  indicate  that  he  was  working 
on  a  draft  bUl  during  the  summer  of  1063 
but  the  language  of  his  draft  U  substantlaUy 
different  from  the  floor  amendment  which 
you  offered  in  February  of  1864."  according 
to  Olasmann.  * 

Legislation  offered  as  early  as  1961  failed 


to  gain  Congressional  support.  WlUUms  laid 
because  Congress  feared  the  Castro  govern.' 
ment's  piecemeal  seizures  of  American  prop 
erty  would  become  a  general  policy  if  general 
tax  reUef  for  owners  was  enacted 

After  late  1863,  the  Castro  government 
seized  aU  American-owned  property  anyway 
and  the  argument  against  such  legislation 
waa  no  longer  relevant. 

The  U.S.  has  never  enacted  a  general  law 
covering  aU  future  confiscations  of  private 
property  in  foreign  countries  for  fear  it  would 
encourage  such  seizures,  WiUlama  said 

Tbe  Cuban  losses  were  treated  much  as 
the  World  War  n  war  losses  of  American  citi- 
zens in  Exxrope.  Similar  legislation  to  reim- 
burse Americans  who  have  property  confis- 
cated in  ChUe  may  soon  be  introduced,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  from  Laurence  N.  Wood- 
worth  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  staff. 

Throughout  WUUams'  lengthy  typed  pi«. 
sentation  he  consistently  misspeUed  Ralph 
Nader's  name  as  "Nadar." 

"I'm  not  very  good  at  names,"  he  shrueeed 
apologetically.  *" 

"ThU  is  my  answer  to  Ralph  Nadar  (sic)  •• 
he  concluded.  "And  all  of  this  information 
and  statistics  were  a  matter  of  pubUc  rec- 
ord had  the  Nadar  (sic)  group  done  its  home- 
work." 

FaoM  THx  ComrriAN  Seat 
In  the  case  of  the  Nader  Report  attacking 
former  UJ3.  Sen.  John  J.  WUliams  for  insert- 
Ing  a  special  provision  into  a  1864  tax  bUl 
permitting  deductions  for  property  seized  m 
Cuba  owned  by  the  Delaware  duPonta,  there 
shoiUd  be  given  to  the  Nader  Raiders  the 
"Sound  and  the  fury  award  signifying  noth- 
ing"' award  of  the  year.  The  report  implied 
that  Williams  was  cowtowlng  to  the  duPonte 
by  saving  a  member  of  the  family  $1.6  mU- 
llon. The  facts  are  that  this  one  claim  was 
one  of  7.669  Individual  claims  with  a  total 
value  of  almost  $600  mUllon.  The  duPont 
claim  came  to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  Ui  a 
Democratic  administration  supported  tbe 
biU  and  the  biU  had  the  unanimous  backing 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  by  C'ark  Mol- 
lenhoff  in  the  PhUadelphia  Sunday  BulleOn. 
He  writes  that  nothing  was  mentioned  in  the 
Nader  Report  about  WiUlams  opposing  the 
whole  duPont  empire  on  legislation  that  In- 
volved biUlons  of  doUars  after  the  UjB.  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  the  duPont  Company 
to  divest  itself  of  its  General  Motors  holdings. 

He  writes  and  we  agree.  "There  is  no  JusU- 
flcation  for  the  irresponsible  charge  against 
Williams,  who  for  more  than  20  years  In  Con- 
gress, was  a  symbol  of  aggressive  honesty." 

We  might  note  that  yeUow  Journalism  isnt 
appearing  in  newspapers  but  can  get  into  re- 
ports. 

Wn,HAMs  Attack  a  Nades  Ersob? 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington. — Consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  has  made  a  serious  error  in  permit- 
ting one  of  his  study  groups  to  attack  former 
Delaware  Sen.  John  J.  WUliams,  who  was 
busy  criisading  for  the  taxpayers  for  nearly 
20  years  before  Nader  arrived  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene. 

It's  possible  the  Nader  group  was  trying 
for  "shock  Impact"  with  its  charges  that 
WUliams  had  engaged  in  activities  on  be- 
half of  some  members  of  the  Du  Pont  fam- 
Uy  that  are  "essentlaUy  what  be  has  been 
castigating  Bobby  Baker  for." 

The  attack  on  Williams  waa  Included  In  a 
lengthy  report  that  accused  tbe  Ou  Pont 
famUy  and  its  chemical  company — the 
world's  largest — with  creating  a  "company 
state"  in  DeUware.  One  part  of  the  report 
said  WUliams  Inserted  into  a  1964  tax  boi  a 
special  proTlaloB  iMrmltting  a  deduction  for 
property  owned  by  a  Du  Pont  that  was  eelMd 
in  Cuba. 
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WUUams  was  credited  with  pressing  the 
Investigation  that  led  to  the  conviction  of 
Bobby  Baker,  tbe  former  ;.lde  to  then  Sen. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  Is  absurd  to  contend 
that  WUliams  was  engaged  In  the  same 
things  that  put  Baker  In  prison. 

Baker  is  serving  time  in  federal  prison  up- 
on conviction  of  Income  tax  fraud,  larceny 
of  political  campaign  money  and  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government.  It  involved 
charges  that  Baker  had  stolen  $99,600  in 
campaign  money  he  had  obtained  from  Cali- 
fornia savings  and  loan  firms. 

lack    or    DOCUMKNTATION 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Nader  study  group 
report  that  even  remotely  tries  to  document 
the  charge  that  WUliams  misused  any  cam- 
paign money,  conspired  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment or  was  engaged  in  evasion  of  his 
federal  taxes.  But,  by  innuendo,  Nader  has 
managed  to  leave  the  impression  that  WU- 
Uams was  involved  in  some  dishonest  activity 
that  amounted  to  doing  special  favors  for 
the  Du  Pont  interests  of  Delaware. 

In  actual  fact,  WUliams  was  a  symbol  of 
Independence  from  the  Du  Pont  interests. 
If  Nader  is  really  Interested  in  makmg  the 
government  operate  in  a  more  honest  fashion, 
he  should  be  seeking  to  point  out  the  ex- 
ample of  WUliams. 

That  part  of  the  over-all  report  that  deals 
with  Williams  reached  a  new  low  in  Irre- 
sponslbUlty  when  it  sought  to  discredit  WU- 
Uams by  leaving  the  impression  there  was 
some  secret  deal  with  Du  Pont  lawyers  that 
ceant  a  $l.e-mllllon  tax  break  to  a  member 
of  the  Du  Pont  family. 

There  were  only  these  facts  established. 
General  legislation  was  introduced  by  Wil- 
liams that  resulted  in  a  tax  advantage  for 
one  member  of  the  Du  Pont  family.  What 
wasn't  said  was  that  Williams  Introduced  the 
legislation  with  the  support  of  tbe  Treasury 
m  a  Democratic  administration.  Tbe  bill  also 
bad  the  unanimous  backing  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  It  was  the  normal  kind 
of  legislation  to  provide  for  reasonable  tax 
write-offs  when  property  is  confiscated  by  a 
foreign  government. 

In  this  instance,  tbe  Du  Pont  claim  was 
only  one  of  7,669  Individual  claims,  with  a 
total  value  of  $490,413,000.  The  Du  Pont 
claim  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total.  WUUams  pointed  out 
the  same  type  of  legislation  is  being  handled 
today  on  the  same  basis  on  U.S.  property 
seized  by  ChUe. 

Stn>POBTXD  BT  BXCOBOS 

While  that  legislation  gave  one  member  of 
tbe  Du  Pont  family  a  tax  break  of  about  $1.6 
mllUon  on  Cuba  property,  WiUiams  bad  op- 
posed tbe  whole  Du  Pont  empire  on  legis- 
lation that  involved  billions  of  dollars  after 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ordered  Du  Pont  to 
divest  Itself  of  ita  General  Motors  holdings. 

The  explanation  by  WiUlams  of  tbe  1964 
tax  bill  Is  fully  supported  by  the  records  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  that  time.  There  is  no 
Jiistlflcatlon  for  the  irresponsible  charge 
against  WlUlama,  who  for  more  than  20  years 
in  Congress,  was  a  symbol  of  aggressive 
honesty. 

Williams  didn't  view  public  office  as  an 
opportunity  to  become  wealthier.  He  regard- 
ed public  office  as  a  pubUc  trust.  Although 
be  had  farmland  that  made  him  eligible  for 
farm  subsidies,  he  rejected  them. 

If  Nader  is  looking  for  a  pattern  for  rules 
of  conduct  to  boost  his  own  credlbiUty.  he 
Will  have  a  difficult  time  of  finding  a  better 
example  than  the  cautious  DeUware  Repub- 
Ucan.  WUUams  mi^t  even  suggest  that  Na- 
der's "public  citlBens"  campaign  fund  is  get- 
ting off  to  a  questlmiable  start  with  tbe  fol- 
lowing printed  sUtement: 

"Here's  my  $16.  pleaae  don't  waste  any  of 
it  sending  me  a  thank-you  letter,  a  member- 
«hlp  card  or  literature.  I  know  what*  wrong. 


What  I  want  Is  to  see  something  done  about 
it." 

This  statement  on  the  Nader  subscription 
blank  is  an  open  invitation  to  tbe  sloppy 
political  bookkeeping  that  leads  even  well- 
motivated  men  into  financial  troubles.  Wil- 
liams could  teU  Nader  something  about  the 
kind  of  clever  characters  who  so  often  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  highest-flying  kite 
and  bring  it  crashing  to  earth. 

Statement  or  John  J.  Williams 

Two  weeks  ago  Ralph  Nader  released  a  re- 
port wherein  he  questioned  the  merita  of  a 
legislative  proposal  in  1964  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  and  made  several  criticisms  of  the 
procedure  followed  In  getting  it  enacted.  This 
legislation  allowed  any  American  citizen 
whose  property  in  Cuba  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  Castro  government  to  claim  as  a  cas- 
ualty loss  the  lower  of  (1)  the  value  or  (2) 
the  actual  cash  investment  In  the  same 
manner  the  Revenue  Code  allows  for  losses 
sustained  by  fire,  wind,  fiood,  earthquake. 
etc. 

In  rendering  this  report  Ralph  Nader  has 
demonstrated  a  complete  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  ovir  tax  laws  or  the  legislative  process 
by  which  laws  are  passed. 

It  is  obvious  that  be  first  wrote  bis  con- 
clusions and  then  stopped  looking  for  any 
facte  which  did  not  coincide  with  his  views. 
The  official  government  records  completely 
repudiate  his  aUegatlons,  and  I  shaU  prove 
this  with  documents  and  information  which 
woiUd  have  been  readUy  available  to  his 
group  had  they  been  interested. 

1  spent  a  week  in  Washington  reviewing  the 
files,  and  I  shall  answer  bis  allegations  point 
by  point. 

First.  Mr  Nader  said  that  the  amendment 
which  I  sponsored  in  1964  had  actuaUy  been 
written  by  Mr.  Bomar,  a  du  Pont  lawyer, 
and  been  delivered  to  me  for  introduction 
and  support. 

Answer.  That  is  his  first  mistake,  and  to 
prove  this  I  quote  a  letter  dated  December 
9,  1971,  signed  by  Mr.  Jay  W.  Olassmann,  a 
member  of  the  Bomar  law  firm.  (Mr.  Bomar 
Is  deceased.) 

"Law  OmcKS  or  Iviws, 

Phillips  &  Babkek. 
Wixshington,  D.C.,  December  9,  1971. 
"Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
Millsboro,  Del. 

"Deab  Senatob  Williams:  At  your  request 
we  have  reviewed  Mr.  Bomar's  files  during 
the  years  1963  and  1864  on  the  Cuban  loss 
matter  Involving  Irenee  du   Point. 

"We  can  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Bomar's  files 
that  indicate  that  be  deUvered  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  on  this  matter  to  your 
office.  Tbe  files  do  Indicate  that  be  was 
working  on  a  draft  blU  during  the  summer 
of  1963,  but  the  language  of  his  draft  is 
substantlaUy  different  from  the  fioor  amend- 
ment which  you  offered  in  February  of  1964. 
"Sincerely, 

"Jat  W.  Olassman." 

Second.  Mr.  Nader  said  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  slipped  through  tbe  Senate  with- 
out proper  committee  consideration  or 
Treasury  support. 

Answer.  Again  he  is  wrong.  The  amend- 
ment was  considered  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  June  26.  1964,  and  I  was  authorized  to 
offer  it  as  a  committee  fioor  amendment  to 
Hit.  11376.  Present  at  that  meeting  were 
13  Senators,  including  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  St.,  Chairman;  Senators  Long,  Smatb- 
ers,  Anderson,  Douglas,  McCarthy.  Hartke, 
Riblcoff,  Williams,  Bennett,  Curtis,  Morton, 
and  Dlrksen.  Also  present  were  Colin  Stam. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation;  bis  assistant. 
Laurence  Woodwortb;  and  Robert  A.  Klay- 
man.  Associate  Tax  Legislative  Counsel  of 
tbe  Treasury  Department. 

I  quote  an  excerpt  from  tbe  record  of  that 
executive  meeting: 


"Senator  WUliams  asked  the  Committee  to 
approve  an  amendment  which  he  intended 
to  offer  on  the  Senate  Floor  to  tbe  excise  tax 
bUl  H.R.  11376,  which  was  in  the  natvire  of  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Floor  amend- 
ment he  offered  and  the  Senate  adopted  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  H.R.  8363,  permit- 
ting a  loss  deduction  by  individuals  for  ex- 
propriation or  slmUar  taking  over  of  non- 
business property  by  a  foreign  government. 
In  sending  the  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
Senate  vote,  an  effective  date  was  'madvert- 
ently  omitted.  The  amendment  which  Sen- 
ator WUliams  Intended  to  offer  to  H.R.  11376 
would  establish  an  effective  date  to  apply  to 
losses  sustained  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1958,  so  as  to  make  the  pre- 
viously approved  amendment  cover  the  ex- 
propriations by  Cuba.  By  voice  vote  the  effec- 
tive date  amendment  was  approved  and 
Senator  Williams  was  authorized  to  offer  it 
as  a  Committee  Floor  amendment  to  H.R. 
11376." 

Senator  Smathers  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment since  he  bad  a  large  number  of  Florida 
constituente  who  had  owned  property  in 
Cuba  which  had  been  confiscated  by  Castro 
and  they  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
legislation.  Senator  AUott,  from  Colorado, 
previously  bad  asked  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  Prior  to  that  time  several  Con- 
gressmen had  introduced  slmUar  legislation 
In  tbe  House. 

In  accepting  the  amendment  when  it  was 
presented  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Byrd,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  said : 

"Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was  fully 
considered  this  morning  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  was  unanimously  author- 
ized by  the  committee  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment." 

As  evidence  that  this  1964  legislation  also 
had  the  support  of  the  Treasury  Department 
I  quote  from  a  letttf  dated  December  10, 
1971,  signed  by  Laurence  N.  Woodwortb, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation : 

"I  have  discussed  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment their  position  on  the  1964  legisla- 
tion, and  from  their  files  it  appears  clear  that 
they  did  not  oppose  the  provision.  In  fact, 
a  Treasury  memorandum  states,  "There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  valid  reason  why  loss  of  per- 
sonal property  by  reason  of  expropriation  by 
a  foreign  country  should  not  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  to  the  same  extent  as  casualties 
and  thefts.' " 

After  a  brief  discussion  in  the  Senate  the 
amendment  was  passed  unanimously  and 
later  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
House. 

Congressman  MUls,  speaking  In  the  House 
earlier,  had  already  endorsed  tbe  need  for 
tbe  Cuban  legislation  (Feb.  25,  1964,  Congr. 
Rec.  pg.  3661). 

Third.  The  Nader  r^>ort  charges  that  the 
amendment  was  not  general  legislation  but 
rather  that  the  beneflte  of  the  amendment 
were  primarily  intended  for  one  Individual. 
Irenee  du  Pont,  Sr.,  whoee  property,  valued 
at  around  two  miUion  dollars,  bad  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  Castro  government.  Mr. 
Nader  creates  the  impression  that  Mr.  du 
Pont  was  the  only  American  citizen  who  had 
a  sizeable  Investment  in  Cuban  real  estate 
that  was  confiscated  by  Castro,  and  he 
brushed  aside  the  argument  that  it  was  gen- 
eral legislation  and  that  there  were  other 
potential  claimants  Involved  by  referring  to 
it  as  l>enefiting  "one  elephant  and  a  few 
mice." 

Answer.  Again  he  is  wrong,  and  to  dlq;>oee 
of  that  allegation  I  first  quote  a  letter  dated 
December  10, 1971,  signed  by  Edwin  S.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury.  This 
letter  definitely  states  that  it  was  not  a  bill 
designed  for  tbe  benefit  of  any  one  iiulividual 
but  that  It  was  d  such  broad  nature  that  a 
general  regulation  or  Teobnical  Information 
Release  was  Issued  on  November  37.  1964. 
This  buUetln  refers  both  to  tbe  loss  of  prop- 
erty as  weU  as  to  the  loss  of  deposits  by 
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wtuch   tMp«;«n   ol^m   beneflta   under   the  ™tL^?!!f^      *k  ^^  'tatirtlc.   I   am   not  Oommitte*  meeting  in  l»64  when  tbTc^ 

JIHH  legl^tton.  and  I  wa.  reXenlS  to  tE^  3^^^^^'^^.*  "^  ^^J^duals  legislation  wa.  n^yJT                         ^ 

Rt*f*  Department  to  obtain  sUtlaUca  whteh  ^    ♦^  t^**!*   '^  *'^*^  *  casualty  loss  The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  ii*v*n... 

would  give  an  indlcaUon  of  ti^^^T*^  ti^L^\"^  '*!^*"°t  "^^  determlna-  Taxation   U   composed   ^   t^^  ^^Z 

Taju.  ol  property  owned  by  Am^^oo^.  '%°  ^Z^ti^t    1^  f.^tT'  "^  the  Tre.3-  members  oX  the  H^e  Ways  i^d  M^a^^! 

rations  and  individuals  which  had  been  con  ^^  Department.  All   that  Congress  does  is  mlttee  and  the  five  rankle  mamf«™^.r,v 

fl-cated  by  the  Cuban  gov^l^Xt  J°  r^*"*   **^'   legislation   and   establish   the  Senate  Finance  Ooi^S  w?S  cS:^" 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Foreign          T7n"Ho„hf*rt,„  „„       ,  ,^           ,   ,  "*"    WUbur    Mills    Chairman.    It    ^       ' 

Claim.    Settlement    Commission    Msemblee  h,J!^     ,        ^      ^*  °'  ^''^  '='*''"'  ''^  '""  P^'vUege  to  serve  on  this  commltteefor^J 

these   statutica.   examinertoem   i^TtT  t^  dlvlduals  represent  income  producing  prop-  years.                                         committee  for  15 

vaUdlty  of  the  claim,  the  status  of  citizen-      wo^id  J.f  ^^^.h"  *«•  '°  '!.^''*'  '"""^  **"''  ^  ''"'''*  '"  '"»  D'    Woodworths  letter- 

shlD   orooer  nsm«niv.i.«   «t-    .J  ».^"*cii        would  get  consideration  under  our  tax  laws      ..^  "Ji-ter. 

^^2^  vJ^iS^'^m^kv  1"*^  T"  ''^'•""Kh  other  sections  of  the  C^e^^ut^?  ""T^T^    °^    ^"^    ^~™'    ^r*™.    Jowt 

and  ha^  avIS^lT^ec^^tf  t^e  ^i^al  '=*'>  "^  ^'^  that-and  the  Treasury  ^Depart-  ^Z'^   °*'   '""^^'^   ^^^  T«*- 

the  loese.  suSk  b^m^i.^^^^  L  i^nt  has  confirmed  this  point-to  the  e^nt  ^?~      ^ 

the  result  of  seizure  of  propw^tr  bv^tr^  ^*'  "^^  °*  ^^^  Individuals  qualify  under  ..„      Wishington.  DC..  December  10,  1971. 

ThU  Is  customary  in  all  cMeTwhe™  2^»r.  ^^'    Provision,    of    the    1994    legislation    he  ..S""' ^°«~  ^   Williams. 

of   property^Tforelgn   g^nmentoT^  "°"''*    '**'   *"""«*    ^   '='*"°    t»^«    '°««    "^    "^  *,'"^^°-  ^^'• 

voived.  The  filing  of  X  SX  a^^e1«m"  '^^^'^'-y  1"^-  °"*«  Senato.  Williams:  You  Inquired  of 

pUlng  of  thr^Ustlcs  do  not  mwrn^tl^^t            /^°.'  *  ^""  "^"^  examining  the  SUte  De-  ^^^^.  ^   \^'   background   under   which  an 

Is  ever  contemplated  that  the  S^  wni  h^  partment  records,  and  the  value  of  real  estate  ^endment  was  offered  to  the  Internal  Reve- 

peid  by  our  gSwnment    T^e  .titSti^  1^  ^°°'   *"^'**    "'   Individual    citizens    which  ^"«  '^'  ^^  196*  relaUve  to  personal  prop- 

formauonu  merely  kept  on  Li  in  c^t^t  """"^^^^^ed  by   the  Cuban   government  '".^^f  °"?f^"!f*  ^'^  C"**- 

at  some  future  da^  a^re  frien^v^vern  «'=****'«*  •160.000.000;  personal  property,  in-  „   Slightly  before  our  entry  into  World  War 
ment  comes  into  power  In  that  ronnt^  Y^h  '^^'^'nents,  etc..  represented   the  other  WO.-  ^-  Congress  made  provision  for  war  loss  de- 
then  the  State  iC^tmLtwo^^-ra  '^■^  ,^^''<^    ^   Individual    claims.    Mr.  Xl'^^  which    in  effect,  achieved  a  result 
poelOon  to  negotl^a  potential  res^uon  ■*."  ^°*  ""  ''"^  °'"'  °'  *  number  of  indl-  ^*]}''}\  *^  substantially  similar  to  the  oon- 
of  property  o7so^  fo™  of  Jetuft^t    or  r'**"^  Americans  who  had  property  valued  5^'=?,"°''  loss  deduction  provided  In  the  case 
they  could  find  some  Cuban  awete  In  im*  L°  "^^"^  °'  °°'  '°""°''  l""*-^  confiscated  °„,^''*'*  .J^^***""   *^   »«   'o^   provision.  It 
country  that  could  be  llqu^SitJJf^l  ^vlde^  ''\''''  ''^''^  government.  de^uctTwi    u    T'  P'?*""'^   ""   ^"^  " 
among  the  clalmanU.  In  the  event  that  anv         ^  '^'*  *•***"  statistics  to  establish  that  as  with   ^k  ^.   .v.     ^^   located   In   a   country 
individual  citizen  or  corporation  had  alreadv  Congress  in   1964  approached  a  solution   to  Zif"  7,^^"^  ^^*   Valtta  States   was  at  war 
claimed  a  tax  credit  as  a  caeualtv  loaT^rf  *^'^  problem  of  Cuban  confiscation  of  Amer-  „.L  A.            .*°  circumstances,  of  course, 
ultimately  regained  possession  of  the  oroo-  """*    Property    we    were   confronted    with    a  ,^,! J V^f**"™! ''^  ^°"°'' ^l^e  same  format 
erty  or  partial  reimbursement,  then  to  that  ™"''*'  ""^^er  problem  than  that  realized  by  th^  r«„^f^  v.    ^   Cuban   losses.   However, 
extent  the  law  provides  that  th^e  a^nts  """  ^""^"'^  "*"°''  ^'^'°"  i^f  iL     h    "***  ^"^  '""'^^  ^^*  "i"*- 
would  become  taxable  as  income                              «>°«   ^^   comment  on  Mr.   Nader's  sue-  .,   .„    «  ™  "^         ."^  ""^  ^'^^  °"«"1  ^7  y°J 
It  U  intereeung  to  note  that  the  State  De-  «*»"°'?  ''^^  ^    <»"  ^^^  «*ould  have  been  1964   anTsubSm.ln^.  '^^   .^'1*""*   *"   °' 
partanent  rtatlrtlcs  show  that  Mr.  du  PonVs  °''™***  ^  '*"  "^"l    ^  P«l°t  out  that  none  of  you  offered  ^^2^*  h'^'  ^""J^"^  "^^  ^*'' 
Wroximatety     M-mlHlon      Inveetment     in  J^«  l««l»l»tlon  affecting  World  War  II  claims,  for  twhnwf  n^rel'''?f  "*^r'  ^  P™'"* 
Cuban  real  eetate  represented  less  than  1-!  ?'!    '«8lsl»"on    of     1964    affecting    Cuban  t7on  of  an^L^vl^. '  "f     »." V*"*  ''""■ 
of  the  estimated  value  of  property  owned  bv  ''^'^°^-  °^  **»*  ^"*^  leglslaOon  that  may  Rate  Ext^n.^f.  f    ,  ^L  '"  **"*  ^"'^'^  "^^ 
indlrlduala  seized  or  oonSSted'^by^tro  ^^'  ^'^""^  '^'^^  mentioned  or  wUl  men'  ^t^   t^^L^^  "VVt'  '  *'""  '*'^'^''*«^ 
Some  individuals  whose  property  waT^n-  "°°   J^   °*™*  «'   "^^   Individual    taxpayer  t^on  on  thrf^^^^ftf^*"'    ''"'''  ^'^ 
fleeted   did  not   even   bother  or  e^^^e  "  '  beneficiary.  To  do  so  would  be  wrong  fl,^  UaD4J^H«,t   ?";».''"''  '™'°  ^^^'' 
expense  to  prove  a  claim  with  the^S  ^!  f?^  ^^'^  '^  °PP««*<1  ^y  both  Congress  and  J^e    he  Cr^vSon  r^  rtV'  *^^  '**"*  '^^  '^P" 
P*rtment  rtnce  they  see  UtUe  or  no  change  ''^t    Treasury   Department   because   singling  S^dum  stLt^ '^iL  t^^l^f^^^  °'*'"°- 
that  Cartro  or  any  future  Cul«rgove.^m  °''^  "^  IdenUfylng  one  individual  by  name  ^n  wh^^l?!!!  ^P^T^  to  be  no  valid 
will    ever    consider    restoratloL    "^^erSIve  ^^"^   **    Interpreted    a.   Congress"    having  ^of  ^^^i at.o^Tv   J  ^^^"'^  "^  "'■ 
merely  written  the  property  off  as  a  "a^u!  ^^'^  "P°'*  ^^^  validity  of  that  taxpayers  shou°d  nTb^^Un^J      J^^^   "'""^ 
alty  K»."                    ^    ^^  on  as  a    casu-  claim,   thereby  relieving  that  lndlvld\ua  of  wme  extent  «l^^r^,»f  *  <l«^"ctlon  to  the 

sbMSbs^  mr^ir^i  H=fsS=i= 

as  follows  ■•^'•'"  *"**  """^^   "'^'^     "«-«  ^  ot  having  to  prove  his  loa.  to  a      you Tntende^  to  offJr' 00%^*^'*°^'"^'  "'^"='' 

revenue  agent  is  a  point  I  fall  to  understand       fhe  f^m^  ■?^,^.?,    —""^  ""*  ^°***  ««»^  ^ 
Corporate     claims     filed.  What  must  not  be  overlooked  Is  that  some      th!  o.^^  Tax  Bm.  The  committee  approved 

Tni!*f.    -,--. ♦2.855.993.212.69  of  these  claims  by  Indlvld^fitent^^Tb  vote TSL°thu"mmf  T   "'  "°'*" 

Individual     claims     filed.  considered  small  by  Ralph  Nader    reoresJit  I^«„i         .           ^  mnltta  It  clear  that  thU 

7659     490.413.058.67  the   value   of   hom^  anrper^^^'l '^So^J  ^-^^-t  was  offered  with  prior  committee 

™-.  . owned  by  employees  of  American  companies  •■r  belli. va  th»,-  1 

Total   claims   filed.  operating  in  Cuba.  Perhaps  they  had  savmgs  the  ta!  tlo.         » »«  general  agreement  that 

8805     3.346.406.271.36  °n   deposit  In  the  bra^  of  ill  J^L^rS  ^uba^o^d^'^S    °tLf?^*^"°^  "^  ''^ 

Awards    to    corporations.  the  value  of  his  home  or  personal  prcierty  the^p  ,  J!!f  V,°*®*"  °^  business  property  and 

8»5     ,1  549  530  330  ,.  that  was  confiscated                              p^pen-y  these  losses  of  nonbusiness  property  in  the 

Awards      to      Indlvldiiiis.                        '  Certainly  this  employee    as  an'  American  ^^^   ^^*°?"''.-  ^   °^«^t   also   say   tbat  It  Is 

4986    :        ««.r74.1M.08  cltUea.  wi^  enUtled'^to^'Se  :Lr c^'^A"  ^luyl^'^^^^^^^'^^JlTr  "^ '''^■ 

vid^r!ilrSJ^^'^««'=''^^''^  «'>-'-  Xo'^S^oL-^^i.ThTtiri'J^'JSLa"  V'^^^^^-"-^i-^'^^- 

TKS^ T  ^T*      "  '""""^^  tloTUught  to^compTl^    "^  '"**  "*'''■      cublZV  "if^,r«"  as  in  tS  ««  Of  the 

SXVSSi::: si     ^^vldualAmertcandUzSTf^tli?^-      p^lslo".    *^"     '^"'^     exproprlaUon     loss 

•26.001  to  »0.9»t....:;:  S^      PJ«t«l)  toclaimasacasualtyloestheTalue  "Sincerely  youm 

•»e'»l  to  £SSi^ »«         '*«««'•  Ag^be  is  wW  «**'"'°'»**''-  ,  J^",  •**«■  •'••^y  estaWlahes  that  the  1964 

^Mi  ^.^^ifSi; '1         1^   cU-piXthat   JJumLn   I   ..ked   Dt      i"f***V^  '"^r  B»^  to  tbo«i  American  clU- 

f^     JolatCommlttoe  on  Internal  Revenue -ntia-     tton  under  ourSrS«^.r^^^^ 

*»>*«-—  T^     "on.  to  review  the  preoedenu  of  part  Con-     les^JSaTo^S^^hiT^SSfl^Jlli^  ^ 
*••"     •'^'^    •«'-'    -*«•'    .imllar^^^um.     AmertS^ "^^SSTp^i^  TtSr:^^ 
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had  been  seized.  Dr.  Woodworth  points  out 
that  Congress  hlatorlcally  has  taken  such 
action  when  a  foreign  government  confiscates 
American-owned  proi)erty  without  compen- 
sation to  Its  owner.  He  also  calls  our  atton- 
tlou  to  the  fact  that  today  the  Treasury  Is 
working  on  plans  for  the  treatment  of  expro- 
priation losfces  in  Chile  and  that  here  again 
they  may  require  legislation  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  Cuban  expropriation  losses. 

One  question  that  will  be  asked — since 
Congress  has  alvifays  acted  to  give  Individual 
citizens  the  right  to  write  off  as  a  casualty 
loss  the  value  or  the  cost  (whichever  Is  the 
lower)  of  their  confiscated  property  and  since 
they  may  have  to  act  again  in  the  case 
of  Chile,  why  not  make  It  a  general  law  by 
Just  adding  the  word  "confiscation"  to  the 
present  definition  of  casualty  loss,  which 
covers  fire,  flood,  earthquake,  eto.? 

That  same  question  was  raised  durtng  the 
discussion  in  committee  in  1964,  and  the  ar- 
gument was  made  that  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  write  the  word  "confiscation"  In  the 
permanent  Revenue  Code  as  an  additional 
definition  of  casualty  losses  since  such  action 
might  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  these 
foreign  countries  to  go  ahead  and  confiscate 
American  property.  They  could  use  the  argu- 
ment that  the  American  Government  must 
be  expecting  such  action  since  our  tax  laws 
provide  relief  for  our  citizens  In  the  event 
of  such  confiscation.  The  committee  agreed 
with  the  validity  of  this  argument.  That  Is 
why  the  legislation  In  World  War  II  had  been 
confined  to  Just  that  situation.  That  Is  why 
the  1964  legislation  was  confined  to  Just  prop- 
erty confiscated  by  the  Cuban  government, 
and  I  am  sure  that  any  action  taken  In  1972 
to  provide  relief  concerning  property  of 
American  citizens  confiscated  in  Chile  will 
mention  that  country  only. 

This  is  my  answer  to  Ralph  Nader,  and  all 
of  this  Information  and  statistics  were  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  had  the  Nader  group  done 
its  homework. 

The  Dipartment  or  the  Trxasurt. 
Washington.  D.C..  December  10,  1971. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
Milijboro.  Del. 

Deai  Senatob  Williams:  You  have  in- 
quired whether  the  {Htivlslons  of  section  165 
(i)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  could  be 
classified  as  special  legislation,  limited  to  a 
particular  individual. 

This  amendment  to  the  Code  was  not  a 
private  bill  limited  to  a  particular  Indi- 
vidual. Section  166(1)  of  the  Code  Is  a  pro- 
vision of  general  application  providing  a  de- 
duction to  any  taxpayer  who  satisfies  Its  re- 
quirements. In  November  of  1964.  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Issued  a  Technical 
Information  Release  calling  the  Public's  at- 
tention to  the  provision  and  explaining  its 
operation.  A  copy  of  this  Technical  Informa- 
tion Release  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  how 
many  taxpayers  have  actually  been  allowed 
deductions  under  section  166(1)  since  this 
Information  is  not  Included  In  the  Statistics 
of  Income  published  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

If  we  can  provide  any  additional  Informa- 
tion, do  not  hesitate  to  call  us. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  S.  Cohin. 

Technical  Infobmation  Rklxasz 
The  Intornal  Revenue  Service  called  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  section  166  (1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  as  add- 
ed by  section  238  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  and  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the 
Kxclse-Tax  Rato  Extension  Act  of  1984.  In- 
ternal Revenue  pointed  out  that  section  166 
(I) .  as  amended,  provldea  that  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  a  resident  alien  on  December  81, 
1968,  any  Iom  of  property  (not  used  In  a 
trade  or  business  or  for  Income -producing 


purposes)  resulting  from  expropriation, 
Intorventlon,  seizure,  or  similar  taking  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Cuba,  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  foregoing,  is  treated  as  a 
loss  from  a  casualty  within  the  meaning  of 
section  165  (c)  (3)  (relating  to  limitation 
on  losses  of  Individuals)  of  the  Code.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Intangible  property,  the 
expropriated  property  must  have  been  held 
by  the  taxpayer  and  located  in  Cuba  on 
December  31.  1958.  Internal  Revenue  pointed 
out.  however,  that  In  the  case  of  a  Cuban 
expropriation  loss  of  property  used  in  a  trade 
or  business  or  for  Income  producing  purposes, 
the  deductibility  of  such  loss  Is  not  affected 
by  section  165  (1)  but  continues  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  provided  In  sections  165 
(a)  and  166  of  the  Code.  See  Revenue  Ruling 
62-197.  C.B.  1962-2.  66. 

Internal  Revenue  noted  that  there  are  spe- 
cial rules  relating  to  a  loss  described  in  sec- 
tion 165  (1).  Such  a  loss  is  treated  as  hav- 
ing been  sustained  on  October  14.  1960,  un- 
less it  Is  established  that  the  loss  was  sus- 
tained on  some  other  day.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  loss  described  in  section 
165  (i)  to  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  section  165  (a),  it  Is  necessary  to 
determine  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty Immedlatoly  before  the  time  when  the 
loss  Is  sustained.  For  this  purpose,  section 
165  (1)  provides  that  If  property  was  held 
by  an  Individual  taxpayer  on  December  31. 
1958,  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  that  date  shall  be  used.  However, 
In  the  case  of  intangible  property  acquired  by 
an  Individual  after  December  31.  1958.  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property  immedi- 
ately before  the  time  when  the  loss  is  sus- 
tained is  its  fair  market  value  at  such 
time.  Internal  Revenue  further  noted  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  expropriated 
property  Immedlatoly  after  the  time  when 
the  loss  is  sustained  shall  be  considered  to 
be  zero.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  the  loss 
subject  to  section  166  may  not  exceed  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  property. 

Intornal  Revenue  also  noted  that  In  a  case 
where  amounts  on  deposit  with  a  bank  were 
stated  in  currency  other  than  United  States 
currency.  It  Is  necessary,  in  order  to  detor- 
mlne  the  amount  of  the  loss,  to  convert  such 
deposits  to  United  States  currency.  Any 
amount  on  deposit  which  Is  exproprlatted  will, 
to  the  extont  that  such  amount  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  on  deposit  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958.  be  deemed  to  be  on  deposit  and 
held  on  December  31.  1958,  and  the  amount 
of  the  loss  with  respect  to  that  amount  will 
be  detormlned  by  using  the  rato  of  exchange 
on  such  dato.  The  amount  of  the  loss  in  re- 
spect of  the  excess  (the  amount  expropriated 
over  the  amount  on  deposit  on  December  31, 
1968)  is  detormlned  by  using  the  exchange 
rato  on  the  day  that  the  loss  Is  susUUned 
which,  unless  otherwise  established.  Is  Octo- 
ber 14,  I960. 

Also,  Intornal  Revenue  Service  pointed  out 
that  the  3-year  carryback  and  5-year  carry- 
over rules  as  provided  for  in  section  172, 
which  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  section 
166(c)(3)  casualty  losses,  apply  to  section 
166(1)  expropriation  loesee.  However,  the  spe- 
cial 10-year  carryover  for  a  foreign  expropri- 
ation loss  as  defined  in  section  172 (k)  of  the 
Code  is  not  applicable  for  a  loss  within  the 
meaning  of  section  166(1). 

In  any  case  where  the  statutory  period  of 
Umltotlon  has  expired,  refund  or  credit  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  attributable  to  the 
application  of  section  166(1)  may  neverthe- 
less be  made  or  allowed  If  claim  therefor  is 
filed  before  January  1,  1966.  No  interest  may 
be  allowed  to  the  taxpayer  on  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  for  any  period  before  Febru- 
ary 28, 1964  (the  dato  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1984) . 

Section  166(1)  applies  in  respect  of  losses 
sustained  as  the  restilt  of  Cuban  exproprla- 
tl(Mis  occurring  before  January  1,  1964,  In 
taxable  years  ending  aftor  December  31, 1968. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  distinguished  colleague 
has  made  the  statement  he  has.  No  man 
ever  stood  in  this  Chamber  with  a  rec- 
ord greater  than  that  of  John  Williams 
He  was  tht  very  essence  of  integrity  and 
ethical  dealings.  The  fact  that  he  would 
be  charged  with  doing  a  favor  in  tax 
laws  for  a  wealthy  citizen  of  his  State  or 
any  other  State  is  not  only  outrageous; 
it  is  cruel;  it  is  criminal. 

John  Williams  will  be  remembered  long 
after  these  little  people  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

I  happen  to  know  something  a'  -^  ii 
John  Williams'  work  on  the  Committer 
on  Finance,  the  committee  of  the  Sei  a  ^ 
to  which  tax  bills  are  referred. 

This  incident  that  we  have  discussed 
occurred  in  1964,  but  it  was  prior  to  that 
time  this  particular  family,  the  Du  Pont 
family,  was  interested  in  a  matter  of  leg- 
islation that  was  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State.'; 
ordered  a  divestiture  on  the  part  of  the 
Du  Fonts  of  their  General  Motors  stock 
It  wa^  not  a  voluntary'  sale.  It  was  a 
Court-ordered  sale.  Legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  behalf  of  that  company  and 
the  individuals  involved.  Senator  Wil- 
liams not  only  refused  to  join  in  intro- 
ducing the  legislation  but  he  activel\ 
opposed  it.  Time  and  again  I  was  star- 
tled at  the  legal  ability  of  Tohn  William.^ 
If  he  had  practiced  law  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  the 
country. 

He  took  that  legislation  and  he  pointed 
out  errors  in  it.  He  pointed  out,  for  in- 
stance, although  these  were  uninten- 
tional errors,  that  perhaps  a  stenogra- 
pher who  bought  this  stock  in  recent 
times  at  a  rather  high  price  would  have 
paid  a  greater  tax  than  someone  who  had 
bought  it  at  a  lower  price  earlier — and 
other  flaws.  But  he  was  against  the  leg- 
islation in  principle  because  it  was  not 
the  right  legislation.  That  legislation 
never  became  law.  Senator  Williams  was 
against  it.  I  was  against  it.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  at  that  time  also  was  against 
it. 

Later  on,  a  bill  calling  for  treatment 
much  less  generous  was  passed  and  it 
affected  all  the  people  similarly  situated. 

But  I  saw,  in  that  instance,  John  Wil- 
liams taking  action  against  a  citizen  of 
his  own  State  because  he  was  convinced 
in  his  mind  and  heart  that  the  leg- 
islation was  not  the  right  answer.  It  was 
quite  evident  there  had  to  be  some  leg- 
islation because  of  the  court  order  di- 
vestiture, but  what  was  first  proposed. 
John  Williams  did  not  like  because  it 
went  too  far  in  granting  relief.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Senator  Williams  that  leg- 
islation would  probably  have  become 
law. 

Now,  these  charges  are  utterly  ridicu- 
lous. When  Senators  and  the  general 
public  read  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  has  just 
placed  In  the  Rxcord  today,  they  will  find 
the  full  story.  It  was  general  legislation. 
It  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  taxpayers 
similarly  situated.  It  was  a  Just  claim. 
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The  citizen  of  Delaware  referred  to.  as  I 
understand  it,  had  1  percent  of  property 
involved  in  the  nonbusiness  property  that 
'A  a-  seized. 

It  is  basic  in  our  tax  law  that  if  some- 
one has  a  loss  in  property.  It  affects  his 
taxes.  In  the  same  way.  if  there  is  a  gain, 
the  taxes  increase.  If  there  is  a  loss,  the 
taxes  are  reduced.  Losses  are  recognized 
in  many  wasrs.  If  one's  house  bums  down 
and  he  had  a  loss  greater  than  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  insured,  he  can 
write  that  off  as  a  loss  on  his  tax  return; 
or  if  he  has  a  wind  storm  loss  or  many 
other  kinds  of  losses. 

There  is  a  basic  reason  why  confer 
action  losses  are  handled  in  the  manner 
that  was  followed  in  this  case.  If  that 
was  written  into  the  law  in  advance,  it 
would  be  a  handicap  to  this  Government, 
because  it  might  be  offensive  to  a  foreign 
government  in  that  we  were  insinuating 
that  a  foreign  country  was  going  to  seize 
property.  It  also  might  lead  to  trumped 
up  situations  where  it  would  be  alleged 
that  property  was  confiscated.  So.  in 
several  instances,  when  there  have  been 
such  losses  by  American  citizens,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  has  been 
amended  so  that  these  people  who  lost 
their  property  could  be  treated  like  any 
other  American  citizen. 

If  a  taxpayer  has  a  loss,  it  reduces 
his  taxes  and.  in  the  same  way,  if  there 
is  a  gain,  his  taxes  would  be  increased. 
That  is  the  law.  It  is  just.  It  is  for  every- 
one. 

This  was  not  special  legislaUon.  The 
charges  against  Senator  Williams  made 
it  appear  that  he  used  his  position  on  the 
Finance  Ckiimniittee  to  slip  something  in 
the  law  unnoticed. 

The  records  of  the  Finance  Conunittee 
show  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter. 
Twelve  Senators  were  present.  It  was 
presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
had  the  support  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. It  was  in  no  sense  special  legisla- 
tion. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  for  setting  the  record  straight,  for 
righting  a  wrong  against  a  good  man,  one 
of  the  best  men  who  ever  took  the  oath 
of  ofiQce  to  serve  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

In  one  sense,  John  Williams  needs  no 
defense — and  he  does  not.  Anyone  who 
has  followed  Ms  work  here  would  dis- 
believe these  charges.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
just  and  right  that  the  record  be  set 
straight  so  that  the  entire  public  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  facts. 

As  to  John  Williams  personally,  he 
needs  no  defense.  There  is  no  force  of 
evil  in  this  country  that  can  scar  the 
man.  or  mar  his  good  reputation,  because 
it  is  too  good.  No  one  can  do  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  nothing  about  the  case  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  brought  up 
tonight.  I  was  educated  by  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Ctthtis)  has  Just  said.  But  I  do  know 
John  Winiams.  and  John  Williams  was 
one  of  the  truly  great  Senators,  In  my 
opinion,  during  the  period  I  have  served 
in  this  body,  covering  19  years.  John  vni- 
liams  played  no  favorites.  He  was  Just 
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as  hard  on  a  Republican  administration 
as  he  was  on  a  Democratic  administra- 
tirai. 

While  we  have  had  our  differences  oti 
matters  of  legislation.  I  always  found 
him  to  be  honorable  and  decent.  I  al- 
ways have  known  that  when  John  Wil- 
liams presented  something  to  his  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  before  he 
went  very  far,  he  had  aU  the  facts  at 
his  disposal.  If  he  was  questioned — and 
he  was  on  occasion — he  always  had  the 
answers  and  he  had  them  from  the 
source  material. 

So  that  anything  said  against  John 
Williams,  his  honesty,  his  integrity,  and 
his  dedication  and  patriotism.  I  would 
resent:  because  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  admiration  and  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  a  man  who  served  the  State  of 
Delaware  so  well,  who  served  the  Senate 
so  well,  who  served  the  Government  so 
well,  and  who  served  the  people  of  the 
United  States  superbly. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I.  too,  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  just  said.  I  join  the 
majority  leader  in  expressing  not  only 
our  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
former  colleague,  John  Williams.  I  also 
have  very  great  respect  for  his  knowing 
what  he  was  doing  and  for  his  wise  guid- 
ance which  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey always  foimd  reliable  and  relied  on. 
in  fact,  many  times. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  bringing  to  the  attenticm  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  facts  that  he  has  submitted  this 
afternoon. 

I  need  not  try  to  defend  John  Wil- 
liams. His  record  does  that  fKiequately, 
completely,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  honest,  fairminded  American. 

Certain  words  in  the  EInglish  language 
need  no  embellishment.  We  need  no  ad- 
jectives to  spell  out  clearly  and  precisely 
what  sort  of  man  John  Williams  was 
and  is.  The  words  that  come  to  my  mind 
are  honesty,  integrity,  loyalty,  and  pa- 
triotism, to  mention  four,  each  of  -wtilch 
he  measured  up  to  in  fidl  amount. 

I  think  that  what  has  been  said  by 
our  distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  out- 
lines, for  those  who  may  not  have  known, 
some  of  the  reasons  that  prompted  John 
Williams  to  do  what  any  reasonable,  fair- 
minded,  honest,  and  dedicated  American 
would  do.  He  acted  in  the  bfest  interests 
of  all  Americans,  as  he  always  did  for 
the  24  years  that  he  served  in  the  Senate. 
For  anyone  to  have  expected  anything 
less  than  that  from  John  Williams  would 
have  simply  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  person  knew  him  not  so  well 
as  those  of  us  know  him.  because  we 
would  expect  him  to  do  just  that. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cui- 
Tis)  has  pointed  out  the  details  for  all 
who  may  not  know  what  they  should 
know  in  order  better  to  understand  why 
former  Senator  Williams  did  what  he 
did.  It  needs  no  explanation.  It  needs  no 
defense  other  than  its  own  record. 


I  appreciate  the  ^orts  of  the  Junkr 
Senator  from  Delaware  In  saying  what 
he  has  said  about  our  former  coUeacue. 
John  wmiams.  —•-«>. 

I  think  that  all  Americans  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  become  interested  in 
what  has  transpired  in  the  last  several 
weeks  cannot  help  concluding  that  John 
Williams  is  not  indicted  for  anything 
Ralph  Nader,  on  the  other  handi 
stands  condemned  by  his  own  unfair,  un- 
ethical, and  inaccurate  accusations. 

I  am  certain  that  none  of  us  finds  it 
pleasant  to  have  to  say  such  things  ab<Mit 
any  man.  I  am  certain  that  Ralph  Nader 
at  one  time  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
many  Americans  as  a  young,  interested, 
and  dedicated  person  who  wanted  to  help 
plead  the  cause  of  those  who  were  not 
always  able  to  get  the  public  ear. 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  now  find 
him  seeming  to  display  a  greater  interest 
in  headlines  and  in  the  sort  of  flambuoy- 
ancy  that  characterize  his  attitude  in  this 
respect,  his  willingness  to  distort  the 
facts,  and  his  willingness  to  tell  half 
truths  and  innuendos.  and  to  seek  to  as- 
sociate that  sort  of  situation  with  a  very 
greatly  respected  and  deeply  loved  former 
Member  of  this  body  in  order  to  add  to 
his  own  image.  Has  it.  indeed,  added  to 
Mr.  Nader's  image?  I  believe  it  has  served 
only  to  disclose  what  kind  of  man  Ralph 
Nader  really  is.  It  is  the  sort  of  image  that 
I  suspect  he  would  just  as  soon  not  have, 
because  tonight  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  in  the  mind  of  any  fair-minded  person 
that  Ralph  Nader,  by  his  own  act,  has 
condemned  himself.  All  Americans  from 
now  on  will  have  to  look  behind  the 
statements  he  makes  to  determine  what 
the  facts  are,  and  they  will  have  to  probe 
more  deeply  than  the  headlines  that  he 
Jias  succeeded  in  having  bannered  across 
the  newspapers  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
they  know  what  he  is  talking  about  and 
to  be  certadn  that  they  know  the  truth 
and  not  half  truths  about  anyone  that 
Ralph  Nader  may  be  trying  to  condemn. 

That  is  too  bad.  However,  that  was 
Ralph  Nader's  choice.  Seeking  to  keep  in 
the  limelight  makes  some  men  do  strange 
things. 

John  Williams  will  be  revered,  loved, 
and  respected  long  after  Ralph  Nader  is 
gone  and  forgotten. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yieJd  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  coming  to  the  defense  of 
a  great,  former  U.S.  Senator,  John 
Williams. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  former  Sen- 
ator Williams  for  some  2  years.  However, 
prior  to  that  time,  for  some  20  yean  he 
had  admired  the  great  John  Williams  for 
his  integrity,  for  his  honor,  for  his  ahfl- 
ity.  and  for  his  fairness. 

To  know  John  Williams  was  to  know 
that  not  only  would  he  not  be  giiilty  of 
any  improper  aetion.  but  also  that  lio 
slinply  could  not  be  guilty  <A  any  &■- 
proper  action,  because  It  was  oertalniy 
not  without  cause  that  he  was  knows  as 
Mr.  Integrity  here  In  the  Senate. 
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His  leadership  in  matters  of  ethics,  his 
leadership  in  matters  of  economy,  and 
his  leadership  in  the  matter  of  honesty 
in  Government  is  unexctiled. 

Certainly  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  as  proud  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Williams  in  these  matters. 

Former  Senator  Williams  has  long 
been  one  of  the  political  heroes  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  He  knows 
that  that  great  Senator  has  not  been 
guilty  of  any  sort  of  impropriety,  that 
he  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  Improper 
action.  And  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  delighted  that  his  successor 
in  the  Senate  has  come  to  the  defense 
of  John  Williams  in  the  able  fashion 
that  he  has. 

I  would  like  also  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  his  following  in  the  footsteps 
and  following  the  leadership  of  former 
Senator  Williams. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  noted  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  bill  seeking  to  set  a  ceiling  on  the 
expenditiu-es  of  the  Government  for  the 
present  fiscal  jrear.  That  is  an  amend- 
ment that  former  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  would  have  been 
proud  of.  I  commend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  the  great  record  that 
he  is  making  in  the  Senate  in  relation 
to  following  the  lesidership  and  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  John  Williams. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  made  an  expla- 
nation of  these  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  former  Senator  Williams. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
gracious  remarks. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  echo  what 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuktis) 
had  to  say  about  former  Senator  Wil- 
liams, that  he  knows  of  no  man  with  a 
finer  mind  or  more  brilliance  than  John 
WUliams  and  that  he  would  have  in- 
deed made  a  great  lawyer  if  that  was  his 
chosen  profession.  He  is  known  as  a  man 
of  great  integrity. 


I  think  the  one  thing  he  will  be  better 
known  for  than  anything  else  is  the  fact 
that  he  lived  by  the  standard  he  chose 
for  others.  There  was  nothing  John  ex- 
pected of  others  that  he  did  not  perform 
with  excellence  himself. 

I  can  say,  with  due  humility,  that  I 
would  not  be  here  if  Senator  Williams 
did  not  practice  what  he  preached.  He 
well  could  have  been  reelected  in  the  last 
election  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 
He  was  most  popular  in  our  State.  But  the 
good  Senator  felt  that  a  m£ui  should  not 
serve  beyond  the  age  of  70.  and  because  he 
was  65.  he  chose  to  step  down  even  though 
he  was  at  the  peak  of  his  mental  powers 
and  certainly  he  was  imf>ortant  on  the 
Washington  scene. 

Again,  I  thank  the  many  Senators  here 
who  have  joined  in  these  remarks  about  a 
a  great  man. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  not  Senator  Williams 
have  a  coiLstitutional  amendment  that 
he  had  offered  that  provided  that  no  per- 
son could  be  sworn  in  as  Senator  after 
having  reached  the  age  of  65,  and  having 
introduced  such  an  amendment  he  felt 
he  should  be  bound  by  that  amendment 
even  though  It  never  did  pass  the  Sen- 
ate? Was  that  not  a  mark  of  his  honesty 
and  integrity? 

Mr.  ROTH.  He  lived  by  his  words.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AT  J, EN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement  concerning  the  charges 
made  against  our  former  colleague,  Sen- 
ator John  Williams. 

Those  of  us  who  know  John  Williams 
realize  how  ridiculous  such  charges  were, 
how  baseless  they  are  In  fact,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CuBTis)  have  demonstrated. 

John  Williams  personally  needs  no  de- 
fense from  his  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  His  record  during  his  24  years 
in  the  Senate  speaks  eloqiiently  of  his 
complete  dedlcaticm  to  the  best  interests 


of  the  United  States,  first,  last,  and  al- 
ways. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  made  his  statement.  And  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  «ith  him  and  the  others 
who  have  spoken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mn.i.FR  when  he 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resoluticm  185 
are  printed  in  the  morning  business  sec- 
tion of  the  Record  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  AND  PERTINENT  MATE- 
RIAL UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  and  any 
other  pertinent  material  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6 :  26  p.m. )  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  December  17,  1971,  at 
9  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
G.  Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Vnto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
f-ord._Luke2:  11. 

O  God  of  light  and  life,  whose  great- 
ness is  love  and  whose  glory  is  peace,  we 
thank  Thee  for  Christmas  and  for  the 
good  will  this  season  spreads  artnind  the 
world.  May  this  spirit  permeate  the  heart 
01  all  mankind  as  we  think  of  Him  whose 
birthday  we  celet»ate.  Help  us  to  welcome 
Hmi  and  to  make  room  for  Him  on  all 
our  common  days. 

*^P«i  our  ears  that  we  may  hear  agahi 
the  angeHc  chorus  of  old:  open  our  eyes 
that  we  may  see  the  star  that  shines  for- 
ever m  our  sky:  open  our  lips  that  we 
CXvn a9a6— Part  M 


may  sing  with  uplifted  voices  "imto  us  is 
bom  a  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord." 
In  us  and  in  all  men  may  there  be  a  new 
nativity  of  His  spirit  of  peace  and  good 
will.  May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us 
through  these  demanding  days.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
aivroval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conferoice  an  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bin 
(HJl.  6065)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  903(c)  t2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  Its  amendments 
No6.  6  and  7  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bin  (S.  2878)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amoid  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Eleetion  Act,  and  for  other  purposes", 
and,  that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  above- 
entitled  fatll. 
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"AMERICA'S  FUTURE  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES,"  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
ROBERT  F.   GOHEEN 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
end  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  tir.  Speaker,  I  take 
I. us  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  most  thoughtful  arti- 
cle by  the  distinguished  President  of 
Pxinceton  University  Robert  P.  Goheen. 

President  Goheen  is  in  his  15th  and 
final  year  as  President  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, having  resigned  last  spring  "— 
because  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
someone  else  to  enjoy  the  rewards  and 
fun  of  the  job — which  really  do  outweigh 
the  headaches  and  the  anguish." 

The  article  to  which  I  refer.  "America's 
Future  and  the  Humanities."  is  reprinted 
from  the  current  issue  of  "University:  A 
Princeton  Quarterly"  and  first  appeared 
in  the  September-October  1971  issue  of 
"Foundation  News." 

The  article  follows: 

Amskica's   Fvtv*   and   thi   HoMAnrms 
(By   Robert   P.   Ctoheen) 

The  Vietnam  war  has  cast  a  smoke  screen 
across  America  future,  binding  nearly  all 
of  us  In  some  degree  to  the  awesome  chal- 
lenges and  problems  this  nation  will  face 
when  that  war  no  longer  so  painfully  pre- 
occupies us. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  challenges  and 
problems  can  be  met  only  by  minds  and 
spirits  opened  and  helped  to  gain  scope  by 
humanistic  studies;  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  America  must  therefore  do  all 
they  can  to  susuin.  strengthen,  and  extend 
their  humanistic  programs;  and  that.  In  this 
endeavor,  the  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion urgently  need  the  support  of  America's 
private  foundaUons. 

To  dlaciiss  adequately  a  subject  as  broad 
as  Americas'  future  and  the  humanities 
would  take  hundreds  of  pages.  It  is  hard  even 
to  take  up  a  subject  with  so  many  handles 
hard  to  enter  one  with  so  many  entrances! 
But  university  presidents  are  accustomed  to 
stepping— I  did  not  say  rushing— in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  And  certain  things  need 
to  be  said  now  even  though  they  cannot 
b«  said  perfecUy. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  that 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  studying  (or 
teaching)  a  humanistic  discipline  in  college 
always  produces  a  humanist  or  that  this  is 
the  only  way  to  produce  one.  I  do  submit  that 
it  Is  one  of  the  best  ways;  that  persons  so 
educated  tend  to  see  events  In  better  perepec- 
tlve — the  present  In  relation  to  the  past  the 
particular  In  relation  to  the  general,'  the 
Individual  act  In  relation  to  the  larger  forces 
of  which  It  U  a  part.  I  believe  that  such  per- 
sons are  likely  to  acquire  a  fuller,  more  pro- 
found awareness  of  man's  potentialities  for 
good  and  evU;  and  that  they  can  bring  to 
contemporary  problems  the  insights  of  minds 
which  In  ages  gone  by  have  penetrated  deep- 
est  and  comprehended  most. 

Let  me  be  bold  to  generalize — granting 
that  many  of  our  old  generallntlons  are  no 
longer  acceptable  to  us — and  certainly  not 
to  our  chUdren;  yet,  homo  sapiens  cannot 
live  by  particularities  alone,  and  one  of  the 
things  we  most  need  from  persons  grounded 
in  the  humanities  Is  to  be  helped  to  dtocover 
some  deeper,  more  eneompaaslng  generalisa- 
tions that  we  can  accept  and  live  by.  More  of 
this  later. 


"■■CrvILISING" 

Uy  generaUaatlon  la  that  for  sometime 
America's  elTfllaathm— •  dUBcult  term  in 
Itself— has  bem  aubJactMl  to  stresMS  whUiCi 
are  now  so  great  that  they  tbreaten  to  tear  it 


apart,  that  what  we  now  need  la  a  kind  of 
reclvlllzlng;  not  a  mere  smoothing  of  sur- 
faces, not  a  new  paint  Job.  but  a  shoring  up 
of  moral,  splrlttial,  cultural  foundations. 

To  put  It  another  way.  we  desperately  need 
to  get  at  the  problems  underneath  our  prob- 
lems. We  must,  of  course,  deal  with  the 
pressing,  here-and-now  problems  of  racism, 
poverty,  pollution,  crime,  overpopulation. 
AYid  we  have  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal skills  and  Inventiveness  to  do  so,  at  least 
potentially.  What  too  many  of  us  lack  Is  the 
clarity  of  final  purpose,  the  depth  of 
thoughtful  conviction,  and  the  spiritual  co- 
herence to  elve  us  confidence  and  guidance 
as  a  people  in  dealing  with  those  problems 
as  effectively  as  we  must.  To  oversimplify,  we 
know  how  to  build  a  good  country — if  we 
were  confident  what  "good"  means.  As  a 
people  we  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  too 
often  have  trouble  agreeing  on  what  "right" 
means. 

KEY    WORDS    HOLD    SOCIETY    TOGCTHEa 

There  are  key  words  a  luitlon  lives  by,  and 
a  substantial  degree  of  consensus  Is  needed 
among  Its  people  as  to  what  those  words 
mean — especially  so  within  a  democracy  If  It 
Is  to  hold  together.  When  meaning  goes  out 
of  them.  It  Is  as  If  the  magnetic  north  were 
lost  and  nothing  remained  to  steer  by  but 
nearby  landmarks.  Meaning  has  gone  out  of 
too  many  of  our  key  words. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  humanistic  stud- 
ies? Simply  that  these  studies  deal  with, 
among  other  things,  the  underlying  mean- 
ings of  such  words.  They  enable  us  to  see 
how  the  great  value-connected  words — vir- 
tue, truth,  honor,  human  dignity,  freedom, 
equality.  Justice — are  always  capable  of  be- 
ing perverted  when  one  takes  a  narrow  sim- 
plistic view,  but  to  see  also  that  the  concepts 
remain  of  consummate  importance,  always 
challenging  us  to  know  ourselves  better,  to 
raise  ourselves  higher.  The  words  are  never 
finally  definable,  once  for  all  time.  To  ven- 
ture another  metaphor,  they  are  beacons 
that  signal  man's  way  out  of  the  Inade- 
quacies of  his  dally  condition,  of  the  time 
and  space  In  which  we  struggle.  But  they 
must  at  Intervals  be  relighted  with  clearer 
insights  and  widened  understanding,  drawn 
both  from  the  facts  of  contemporary  life  and 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  We  are  at 
such  a  time  now.  and  badly  need  the  beacons. 
It  is  never  merely  a  matter  of  putting  the 
old  meanings  back  In  the  words — though 
from  my  mall  I  can  testify  that  many  ex- 
tremely well-meamng  older  persons  are  sure 
that  that  alone  will  do.  I  can  also  testify 
that  many  younger  persons  would  abandon 
the  words  themselves  as  hopelessly  out- 
dated— but  they  are  rarely  those  who  have 
had  ample  chances  to  read  and  to  think 
about  the  things  embodied  In  the  humani- 
ties. 

ot«  KEY  woan:  "honos" 
Let's  look  at  one  beacon  word  that  needs 
reUghtlng.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  open  a 
newspaper  or  tune  Into  a  newscast  today 
without  hearing  "honor"  used  In  connection 
with  the  Vietnam  war.  Some  Americans  say 
that  to  do  anything  lees  than  create  a  per- 
manent antl-oommunlst  bastion  In  South 
Vietnam  will  be  to  sacrifice  oi»  national 
honor.  Others  say  that  to  get  completely  out 
of  Vietnam  any  later  than  this  afternoon 
means  national  dishonor. 

Between  those  extremes,  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans ponder.  Is  It  honorable  to  prolong  a 
war  m  which  other  people's  Uvea  and  prop- 
erty are  spent  far  from  our  shores  in  a  cause 
we  understand  (maybe)  and  they  dcat?  Is 
It  honorable,  having  entered  into  a  quarrri, 
to  desert  an  ally  when  the  going  gets  tough? 
I  BhaU  not  att«mpt  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions except  to  say  that  honor  Is  often  a 
matter  of  priorities.  One  can  honor  ezter- 
naatles,  like  rank  and  status,  and  one  can 
honor  quallttoB  at  mind  and  Wf^tttt.  On*  oaa 
hoDor  war,  and  one  can  honor  peace.  Achilles 
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in  batUe.  AchUles  with  Priam:  which  la 
the  more  honorable,  the  more  fully  human? 
It  Is  the  business  of  the  humanist  to  hrtn 
us  to  see  the  fuU  range  of  choices,  to  set  our 
sights  on  those  things  that  enlighten  the 
human  condition,  that  lift  and  strengthen 
the  human  spirit,  and  thus  to  extend  men's 
capacities  to  live  together  peacefully,  com- 
passionately,  and  with  understanding. 

In  saying  this.  I  clearly  mean  by  "human- 
ists" not  only  scholars  and  teachers  and 
students  majoring  In  humanistic  depart- 
ments  but  all  persons  who  have  been  deeply 
affected  by  such  studies.  Our  aim  must  be 
to  make  the  humanities  more  widely  avaU- 
able  to  and  more  readily  understandable  by 
as  many  persons  as  possible  so  that  each 
may  become  a  pursuer  of  human  excellence. 
The  challenge  U  to  develop  In  as  many  men 
and  women  as  possible — though,  e^eclally 
in  those  who  wUl  go  on  to  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  government  and  business— the  capac- 
ity to  Judge  for  themselves  what  Is  good,  and 
proper,  and  fair,  and  honorable.  The  task  Is 
to  spread  Interest  In  the  humanities  so  that 
the  level  of  taste  of  not  Just  a  few  but  of 
the  public  as  a  whole  is  lifted— including  the 
taste  for  precision  and  subtlety  In  the  use  of 
language  and  thought.  (My  least  favorite 
TV  commercial  describes  a  new  model  auto- 
mobUe  as  "Something  to  Believe  In  I"!  I  The 
last  two  exclamation  points  are  mine.). 

If  what  I  am  sugs'eeting  seems  grandiose 
and  Impractical,  then  one  can  have  the  less 
hope  for  the  survival  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. 

To  me  such  an  aim  seems  practical  (If 
grand),  but  it  requires,  among  other  things. 
a  re-examination  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
humanities  are  taught.  If  students  are  turn- 
ing away  from  humanistic  studies  at  a  time 
when  many  are  patently  stirred  by  age-old 
humanistic  ideals— as  for  example  freedom, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  happiness — those  of 
us  involved  in  higher  education  cannot  as- 
sume that  the  fault  lies  somewhere  else. 

Today  many  young  people  are  searching 
for  values,  for  meaning,  for  purpose,  for  clues. 
If  they  are  not  seeking  them  In  the  materials 
with  which  academic  humanists  deal,  then 
something  must  be  wrong  with  our  presenta- 
tion of  those  studies,  for  that  Is  where.  If  any- 
where, the  stuff  for  the  answers  may  be 
found — In  the  far-reaching  searchlngs  and 
expressions  of  the  human  spirit  as  recorded 
in  archaeology,  architecture,  the  classics,  his- 
tory, modern  languages  and  literatures,  phi- 
losophy, religion,  the  arts  down  through  the 
years.  In  Sophocles,  Lucretius.  Dante,  da 
Vlncl.  Shakespeare.  Cervantes.  Vivaldi,  Pas- 
cal. Molidre.  Mann,  Elot.  Obviously  I  would 
not  suggest  that  other  disciplines  or  figures 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  riddle  of  life,  or 
that  there  Is  only  one  riddle;  only  that  the 
humanities  deal  with  the  mywteries  of  human 
destiny  that  have  been  most  casually  con- 
sidered of  late  and  are  In  direst  need  of  re- 
spectful attention  now. 

"After  all,"  as  Max  Jakobson,  Finland's 
Ambassador  to  the  U  JI..  told  a  recent  Prince- 
ton University  Conference,  "the  past  la  really 
the  only  soiuce  of  Information  we  have  about 
ths  futurs." 

If  young  people  are  desperate  for  answers, 
and  if  the  clues  are  In  the  matoials  that  hu- 
manists deal  with,  why  don't  students  come 
flocking  to  these  disciplines  and.  having  mas- 
tered them,  go  forth  to  relight  the  beacons 
that  will  show  America  through  rocky  waten? 

FEDANTBT  TOO  COmtON 

The  fact  Is,  a  considerable  amount  of  pe- 
dantry has  always  Intrudsd  Into  the  teaching 
of  the  humanities  In  bl^  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  desplta  the  enllglitsnrad  efforts  of 
many  teschcra,  muoli  stUl  does.  No  aubjoet  Is 
so  great  that  poor  toarhing  oannot  make  K 
dull  and  pointless.  We  nsed  wan  than  erer 
before  teachen  wHo  ars  "allvv,"  as  JamsB  Ua- 
Cosh  used  to  say— meaning  eonoemed  with 
their  subjects  nst  Jtut  as  so  much  snoodMl 
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data  but  rather  as  witnesses  In  the  human 
drama. 

This  was  always  so,  but  Is  especlaUy  so  to- 
day when  there  are  so  many  demands  on  a 
student's  time  and  attention.  A  teacher  must 
be  icnowledgeable  about  the  persons  he  Is 
teaching  as  well  as  about  the  subject.  Those 
teaching  of  artistic  expression  in  the  past 
should  be  aware  of  artistic  expression  in  the 
present  The  teacher  of  ancient  Greek  tragedy 
can  do  a  better  Job  If  he  knows  from  obser- 
vation what  Is  being  produced  today  on  the 
stage,  in  films,  on  television.  The  materials 
of  the  past  need  constant  relnterpretation; 
students  have  to  be  helped  to  find  the  per- 
ceptions that  connect  and  clarify. 

In  a  time  when  we  need  more  students  bet- 
ter taught  In  the  humanities,  we  cannot  go 
on  doing  the  same  old  things  In  the  same 
old  ways.  We  need  to  attract  livelier,  more  tal- 
ented teachers  as  well  as  more  and  better 
students  to  the  humanities,  and  we  need  to 
look  to  the  means  of  doing  so.  We  also  need 
to  be  more  Imaginative  In  the  exploitation 
of  new  teaching  techniques,  including  es- 
pecially audlo-vlsual  aids.  The  master  actor 
reading  and  interpreting  a  drama  or  comedy 
on  tape  alone  can  be  very  effective,  far  more 
so  when  sound  is  combined  with  sight. 

My  point  is  not  that  it  would  be  "nice" 
If  we  could  do  these  new  things  but  that  it 
is  now  Imperative.  I  am  not  by  natiu-e  an 
alarmist — alarmists  do  not  survive  14  years 
in  university  presidencies — but  I  am  alarmed 
by  what,  without  undue  eyestrain.  I  can  see 
in  this  country's  future  if  higher  educa- 
tion Is  not  re-infused  with  humanistic  val- 
ues I  am  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  the 
country's  drifting  into  a  state  of  general 
sleaziness  of  morality  and  esthetic  taste  that 
can  destroy  not  only  the  quality  of  life  In 
America  but  our  very  system  of  government. 
No  sen-sltlve  person  needs  to  have  the  evi- 
dence of  such  a  drift  pointed  out  to  hlnn. 
Emerson's  often  quoted  words  carry  today  a 
dreadful  pertinence: 

"Things  are  In  the  saddle  and  ride  man- 
kind.' 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  be  heartened 
by  the  prospects  of  positive  developments. 
If  technology  and  the  largeness  of  organiza- 
tions threaten  us  with  depersonalization  and 
alienation,  they  also  promise  the  leisure 
which  co!i/d  give  us  richer,  fuller,  more  en- 
nobling lives.  But  if  the  general,  newly 
leisured  public  is  to  move  upward  In  taste 
and  mutual  respect  Instead  of  being  sucked 
further  down  Into  spectator  sports  and  con- 
sumerism, there  must  be  an  upsurge  of  in- 
tere.'Tt  In  the  humanities;  In  creative  expres- 
sion and  self-fulfillment;  In  those  humanistic 
endeavors  a  person  can  enjoy  almost  regard- 
less of   what  may  be   beating  him  dovra. 

QUALrrY   OF  LIFE 

There  is  encouragement,  too.  In  the  large 
numbers  of  young  people  who  are,  these 
days,  deeply  and  consciously  concerned  about 
human  values  and  "the  quality  of  life."  The 
creative  aru  and  himiane  attitudes  both  are 
in  the  ascendency  among  them  Just  now. 
There  well  may  be  in  these  stirrings  the  mak- 
ing of  a  potent  and  broad  humanistic  re- 
vival. If  we  can  but  seize  the  opportunity 
properly.  That,  however,  calls  for  much  more 
than  mere  enthusiasm  or  empathy.  It  needs 
the  leadership  and  direction  of  persons  gen- 
uinely and  soundly  grounded  In  humanistic 
studies. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  human- 
ities can  help  us  become  aware  that  there  are 
higher  and  lower  levels  of  human  expression 
and  fulfillment.  One  of  the  problems  of  mass 
culture  is  that  it  tends  to  reduce  the  heights; 
to  be  indifferent  to  precision  of  language, 
to  subtleties  of  thonght  and  perception.  It 
settles  for  the  obvious  term  and  writes  In 
large  block  letters.  One  need  not  sneer 
^\r°^  ^'o^y  to  pOTceive  that  though  It  deals 
With  some  of  the  subject  matter  of  Jlomeo 
and  Juliet  Ita  dimensions  are  very  dliTsrent. 
Shake^jeare,  through  language,  tbrougb  an 


almost  incredible  sensitivity  embodied  In 
language,  conveyed  a  richness  and  subtlety  of 
understanding  which  Love  Story's  language 
forswears.  But  few  young  persons  will  prefer 
Romeo  and  Juliet  to  the  sweet,  sentimental 
poignancy  of  Love  Story  without  having  been 
taught  to  see  the  difference. 

HTTMATrmES   NEED   StTPPORT 

Tiie  reader  will  have  guessed  that  I  am  say- 
ing that  the  humanities -need  support.  The 
small,  quiet  voice  of  the  humanist  too  often 
has  trouble  being  heard,  and  I  am  therefore 
urging  that  the  foundations  listen  more  at- 
tentively for  and  to  It.  For  today  hiunan- 
Istic  studies  are  badly  undernourished  al- 
most everywhere.  They  need  money  to  attract 
and  encourage  the  finest,  teachers,  to  nourish 
seminal  scholarship,  to  buy  teaching  aids,  to 
restudy  Instructional  methods  and  act  on 
the  findings  of  such  studies,  to  stock  libraries 
and  teaching  museums — and  this  money  will 
not  come  In  sufficient  quantities  from  any 
other  source. 

Where  matters  of  aesthetic  or  mortU  Judg- 
ment are  imp>ortantly  Involved,  government 
will  always  be  skittish  about  providing  sup- 
port. There  has  been  progress.  We  do  have 
and  are  grateful  for  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  for  the  Hiunanities, 
and  the  current  national  administration  has 
succeeded  in  getting  considerably  increased 
funding  for  these.  But  in  this  busy,  techno- 
logical, mass-culture-minded  age.  the  non- 
strident  and  individualistic  activities  of  hu- 
manists have  a  hard  time  competing  for 
funds  and  are  too  often  Ignored. 

As  quoted  in  Tlie  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  March  29.  1971.  Wallace  B.  Edgerton. 
acting  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  told  only  the  simple,  sad 
irtith  when  he  observed  that  federal  support 
of  new  knowledge  and  research  was  "unbe- 
lievably unbalanced  "  in  favor  of  the  natural 
sciences.  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  "95 
per  cent  of  all  federal  research  funds  are  ex- 
pended iu  the  natural  sciences.  4  per  cent 
in  the  social  sciences,  and  less  than  1  per 
cent  in  the  humanities."  The  new  and  larger 
appropriations  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
do  not  correct  this  Imbalance. 

The  humanities  have  not  been  that  spec- 
tacularly slighted  by  private  foundations, 
but  too  few  of  them  seem  to  have  been  con- 
cerned to  help  either  to  offset  the  govern- 
ment's heavy  emphasis  on  the  sciences  and 
technology,  or  to  uphold  humanistic  learning 
for  Its  own  sake. 

An  examination  of  tables  in  Foundation 
News  showing  how  foundation  grants  of 
$10,000  or  more  were  distributed  among 
seven  fields  (education,  welfare,  health,  sci- 
ences, international  activities,  humanities, 
religion)  during  the  last  four  years  reveals 
that  the  humanities  received  10  per  cent  of 
these  funds  In  one  year  (1968)  but  in  two 
years  (1967  and  1970)  only  7  per  cent  and  in 
1969  only  5  per  cent. 

As  a  university  president  I  have  Iiad  the 
re^onslbllity  of  seeking  funds  for  a  broad 
spectriun  of  programs,  and  In  other  times 
I  have  not  bieen  a  special  pleader  for  Uve 
humanities.  Today  I  am — for  good  reasons. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  to  me  that  some 
of  our  national  problems  that  on  the  stirf  ace 
seem  least  connected  with  humanistic  stud- 
ies sre.  In  fact,  very  closely  so  connected  at 
their  roots.  To  cite  one  of  many  possible 
examples,  I  l>elleve  that  If  before  Involving 
ourselves  so  deeply  In  Vietnam  we  had  sought 
some  guldaxkce  In  studies  of  Vietnamese  cul- 
ture and  history  (studies  such  as  those  by 
the  late  French  scholar  Paul  Mus) ,  we  might 
have  seen  better,  and  before  so  many  lives 
and  so  much  wealth  were  destroyed,  that 
Vietnam  was  not  like  Korea,  and  the  Vietnam 
WM  not  like  Wortd  War  n. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  private  foundations. 
Including  many  that  have  not  heretofore 
supported  the  humanities  and  may  have  to 
revise  their  charters  to  do  so.  will  look  with 


new  interest  to  the  support  of  humanistic 
studies — not  because  this  Is  an  emergency 
for  the  humanities  but  because  it  is  an  emer- 
gency for  civilization,  and  one  that  demands 
the  greater  involvement  of  humanistically 
educated  citizens. 

No  one  event  will  galvanize  us  to  support 
the  humanities  as  Sputnik  galvanized  the 
support  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences  In 
education  14  years  ago.  The  erosion  of  our 
value  structure,  our  taste  level,  otir  sensitive- 
ness, is  insidiously  gradual,  almost  Imper- 
ceptible to  the  preoccupied  eye.  But  If  I  read 
the  signs  right,  we  need  the  same  kind  of 
recognition  of  urgent  and  extensive  deficien- 
cies to  be  made  up  in  the  humanities  today. 

When  1  began  drafting  this  article  I  went 
back  to  a  book  I  had  admired  some  years 
ago — The  Humanities  After  the  War,  pub- 
lished by  the  Princeton  University  Press  In 
1944.  Rereading  it  was  a  strange  experience. 
The  words  of  the  seven  essays  In  the  vol- 
ume were  familiar,  but  time  had  given  them 
new  sharpness.  For  example,  this  from  an 
essay  by  the  late  Gordon  Keith  Chalmers : 

The  truly  finest  hours  of  men  have  been 
peaceful.  These  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  fine  hours  of  warfare  by  the  fact  that  in 
peace  man's  fineness  Is  more  complex  than 
In  war.  While  In  war  a  hero  may  Ignore  ends 
and  devote  his  whole  mind  to  process  ( being 
certain  of  the  one,  all  embracing,  simple  end. 
victory) ,  In  f>eace  no  heroic  deed  is  done  with- 
out an  elaborate  and  vivid  awareness  of  ends. 
Who  are  the  enemies  In  peace?  They  are  sub- 
tle, hidden,  sly  serpents,  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing.  To  know  them,  to  know  the  fine 
shade  of  right  which  marks  it  from  the  simi- 
lar shade  of  wrong,  to  know  when  pride  turns 
virtue  into  vice,  when  sacrifice  becomes  vain- 
glory, when  Ideals  become  hypocrisy. — this 
knowledge  requires  the  most  manly  skill  and 
cotu^ige  available  to  men. 

Looking  back   over  what  I  have  written, 
I  am  aware  that  little  of  It  will  seem  "new" 
to  the  sophisticated   reader.  And   I  am  re- 
minded of  e.  e.  ciunmlngs'  lines — 
.  .  .  certain  ideas  gestures 
rhymes,  like  Gillette  Razor  Blades 
liaving  been  used  and  reused 
to  the  mystical  moment  of  dullness 
emphatically  o''e 
Not  to  Be  Resharpened. 

But  the  times  give  the  inherent  timeliness 
of  the  humanities  a  new  edge. 


TO  RECOGNIZE  ECUAIX)RIAN  CLAIM 
OF  200  MILES  WOULD  REPRESENT 
A  NEW  LOW  IN  U.S.  INTERNATION- 
AL POSTURE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  Ecuadorian 
Government  hijacking  of  50  UJS.  fishing 
vessels  in  international  waters,  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  ignored 
the  administration's  request  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  foreign  aid  for  Ecuador.  Instead, 
the  House  of  Representatives  prohibited 
the  State  Department  from  making  for- 
eign aid  grants  to  Ecuador. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  it  was 
reported  that  administration  repre- 
sentatives were  Involved  in  "high  level 
talks"  with  Ecuador,  hopefully,  to  solve 
hijacking  problems  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  December  15,  1971,  Washington 
Evening  Star,  there  was  a  newsstory  en- 
titled "Tuna  Boat  Issue  Prc«rress 
Hinted." 

The  article  stated  that — 
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One  posrtbUlty  Rppeara  to  be  th»t  Wash- 
ington wlU  iMck  awmy  Xrom  Ita  refuaal  to 
recommend  to  VS.  tun»  men  th»t  they  p\ir- 
ch«ae  licenses  from  Ecuador  to  fish  In  the 
disputed  Pacific  waters. 
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As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ecuador, 
contrary  to  International  law,  claims  ju- 
risdiction up  to  200  miles  off  her  shores 
Heretofore,  the  Stete  Department  has 
recommended  to  our  fishermen  that  they 
continue  to  fish  In  International  waters 
and  that  they  refuse  to  purchase  licenses 
from  Ecuador  in  order  to  flsh  in  the 
international  waters.  To  purchase  a 
license  would.  In  effect,  recognize  Ecua- 
dor's claim  of  jurisdiction  up  to  200  miles 
off  her  shores.  If  the  State  Department 
capitulates  to  this  piracy  on  the  high 
seas,  reverses  our  longstanding  policy 
and  recommends  to  our  tuna  fishermen 
that  they  pay  tribute  to  a  foreign  nation 
in  order  to  flsh  on  the  high  seas,  then  I 
say  that  our  international  posture  has 
fallen  to  a  new  low. 


INDICTMENT  OP  FEDERAL  JUDGE 
OTTO  KERNER 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Chicago  has  returned  a 
long-overdue,  19-count  indictment  of 
Federal  Judge  Otto  Kemer  and  three 
former  Illinois  State  officials  who  were 
Kemer's  cronies  when  he  was  Governor 
of  that  State,  on  charges  of  bribery,  mail 
fraud,  tax  evasion,  perjury,  and  con- 
spiracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  should  lose  no  time  In  open- 
ing hearings  and  accumulating  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  impeachment  of  Ker- 
ner,  as  I  suggested  in  the  Congrkssiohal 
Rkcord  of  September  23  of  this  year. 

The  faith  and  trust  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  In  the  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  is  already  at  low  ebb  Mr 
Speaker,  and  only  swift  action  mi  the 
part  of  Cwigress  can  begin  to  restore 
tedth  and  confidence. 


CONCERN  OVER  SEIZURE  OP  VES- 
SELS BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  li«r.  Speaker.  I  was 
sreatly  interested  In  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Airora- 
scif)  and  I  do  subscribe  to  much  of  what 
he  has  said. 

At  the  same  time.  Information,  per- 
haps more  recent  than  he  has  had,  has 
come  to  Washington  which  indicates 
significant  progress  in  the  attempts  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter -American  Affairs.  Charles  Meyer, 
and  officials  of  Ecuador  In  reaching  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  this  very  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  UJ3.  fishing  vessels. 
Significant  movement  toward  an  agree- 
ment has  been  made  which  will  not  in- 
volve any  retreat  or  backbig  down  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  will  Involve 
mutual  concessions  and  mutual  advan- 
tages for  both  countries  concerned. 


I  will  insert  in  the  Record  with  my 
remarks  the  telegram  which  has  come 
through  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  have  been  greatly 
concerned  over  the  continued  seizure  of 
U.S.  fishing  vessels  by  Ecuador.  During 
the  past  week.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Charles 
Meyer,  has  been  in  Ecuador  discussing  a 
possible  interim  solution  to  the  dispute 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  movement 
toward  such  an  Interim  solution  prior  to 
a  final  agreement  being  worked  out  at 
the  1973  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea.  Yesterday  evening  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry of  Ecuador  issued  the  following 
statement: 

since  December  U  through  December  15 
Assistant  Secretary  Meyer,  legal  adviser  Stev- 
enson, and  special  assistant  for  Fisheries  Mc- 
Keman  have  carried  on  continual  conversa- 
tions with  Foreign  Minister  and  his  staff  and 
Meyer  and  Stevenson  had  meeting  with  Pres- 
ident Velasco  Ibarra  on  two  occasions  The 
representatlvea  of  the  two  govemmente  have 
emphasized  Importance  of  reopening  quad- 
ripartite negotiations  as  soon  as  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  fishing  and  related 
ocean  problems  of  Interest  to  Chile,  Ecuador 
Peru,  and  the  United  States. 

The  foreign  minister  has  reiterated  that  a 
conference  of  the  four  countries  cannot  take 
place  before  the  suspension  of  the  sale  of 
muitary  equipment  to  Ecuador  Is  lifted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  With 
respect  to  this  point,  the  reprerontatlves  of 
the  U.S.  explained  the  scope  of  the  suspen- 
sion m  accordance  with  US.  legislation  as 
well  as  the  procedures  for  the  lifting  of  such 
measure. 

Aspects  relative  to  fishing  licenses  and  per- 
mits were  considered  fully  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  future  Incidents.  The  United 
States  represenauves  presented,  in  seeking 
an  agreement,  the  poertbUlty  of  buying  fish- 
ing licenses  and  permits,  under  protest  with 
the  reservation  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
Its  Juridical  position  with  respect  to  marl- 
time  Jurisdiction  and  provisions  to  avoid 
prejudice  to  Its  poslUons  at  the  conference  on 
the  law  of  the  sea  caUed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  addition,  the  U.S.  representatives 
pointed  out  that  action  of  the  Congress  of 
their  country  would  be  necessary  to  rwlm- 
burse  the  fishermen  for  the  purchase  of  li- 
censes and  permits  in  advance. 

The  representatives  of  the  two  states  also 
considered  cooperation  in  the  conservation 
of  tuna  and  the  exchange  of  scientific  In- 
formation. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  Inform  the  Government  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  about  the  con- 
versations held  in  Quito,  which  converaa- 
tlons  can  contribute  to  a  better  mutvml  un- 
derstanding between  the  U.S.  and  Ecuador 
and  are  of  value  in  general  Latin  American 
context. 

Having  completed  the  pertinent  consulta- 
tions with  the  government  of-  Chile  and 
Peru,  the  Bcuadoreen  represwitatlres  indi- 
cated that  foUowlng  the  lifting  by  the  U.S. 
of  the  suspension  of  sales  trf  mUitary  equip- 
ment to  Ecuador,  the  Quadripartite  Confer- 
ence would  take  place,  with  a  view  to  arriv- 
ing at  an  agreement  with  respect  to  fishing 
and  the  adoption  of  conservation  measures  as 
weU  as  for  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  the  fineries  of  the  countries  of  the  South 
Pacific. 


December  16,  1971 


THE  ISSUE  OP  BUSING 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarka 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker  as  thli 
Congress  prepares  to  adjourn  and  loc* 
to  the  new   1972  congressional  session. 
I  am  disappointed  that  we  have  failed 
to  meet  head  on  the  issue  of  busing  The 
busing  of  America's  young  people,  both 
black  and  white,  from  one  area  to  an- 
other  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  some  Fed- 
eral   bureaucrat    is    nothing    short   of 
shameful.   There  are  schoolchildren  in 
my  State  who  are  being  bused  up  to  100 
miles  each  day— away  from  the  confines 
of  neighborhood  schools  into  commu- 
nities and  areas  far  removed  from  their 
homes,  m  the  winter  months,  these  chil- 
dren get  up  before  daybreak  and  return 
to  their  homes  after  dark.  Such  unwar- 
ranted,  unnecessary  and,  in  my  opinlML 
unconstitutional  busing  is  nothing  short 
of  disgraceful.  It  contributes  absolutely 
nothing  to  a  child's  education  and  in 
fact,  it  deteriorates  from  the  leambw 
process. 

In  years  gone  by,  many  of  our  friends 
from  outside  the  South  were  inclined  to 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say.  "Well,  so 
what?  This  is  a  problem  confined  to  Ala- 
bama, to  Georgia,  to  Mississippi."  But 
with  judicial  edicts  now  reaching  into 
the  confines  of  communities  throughout 
the  country,  we  are  finding  that  people 
everywhere  are  rightfully  concerned 
Recent  polls  have  indicated  the  displeas- 
ure of  parents,  children,  and  teachers 
alike  and  I  would  hope  that  Members  of 
this  Congress  from  every  section  of  the 
country  will  join  together  in  signing  dis- 
charge petition  No.  9  which  would  bring 
the  busing  situation  on  the  fioor  of  Con- 
gress for  debate  and  hopefully,  pas- 
sage of  the  Lent-Steed  antibusing  bUl, 
providing  that — 

No  public  school  student  shall,  because 
of  race,  creed  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or 
required    to   attend   a  particular   school. 

The  courts  themselves  have  a  respon- 
sibility in  this  field  and.  in  my  judgment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  has  been  derelict  In  their  April  deci- 
sion which  authorized  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
Americans  will  be  watching  the  new 
Nixon  court  along  with  the  Congress 
for  relief.  I  believe  the  readers  of  this 
CoNCRxssioNAL  RxcoRD  wUl  find  of  in- 
terest an  article  by  Prank  A.  Capell  con- 
taining comments  from  prominent  Amer- 
icans on  the  Nixon  court.  There  will  be 
opportunities  In  the  new  year  for  the 
Members  to  assert  themselves  In  a  posi- 
tive way  on  matters  relating  to  busing. 
Let  us  hope  that  both  the  courts  and  the 
Congress  measure  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Thk  Btnuism  Cotrrr — No  iMPKovncxNT 
(By  Frank  A.  Capell) 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  April 
1971  authorizing  the  busing  of  children  to 
Integrate  public  schooU  Is  m  itself  a  fomi 
of  racism.  While  segregatloa  has  been  de- 
clared illegal,  forced  integration  !•  Just  as 
Ulegal  and  the  decision  ta  a  usurpation  o< 
the  authority  of  Congress  and  is  In  Tidatton 
of  the  UJ3.  Constitution.  OcmgrMsman  John 
R.  Rarlck  has  pointttd  out  that  ths  averags 
Anurican  U  beliig  XtOA  vl*  TV  and  nsvspapan 
ttiat  the  Suprams  Court  has  now  "IsgaUnad" 
buatng  of  school  chU<k«n  and  Uiat  Um  Sb- 
Vnixkb  Court's  ordw  to  the  Law  of  ths  iJtnd. 
"Nothing."  he  said,  "oould  be  further  fratt 
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the  truth."  The  law  of  the  land  is  derived 
from  Article  VI  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  states:  "Ttx\a  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  United  States  wliich  shall  be  made 
in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  ihe  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  LAnd;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby.  .  ."  Nothing  in 
the  Constitution  provides  tliat  Suprone 
Court  decisions  are  to  be  the  Law  of  the  Land. 
To  the  contrary.  Judges  are  bound  by  acts  of 
Congress  and  Congress  made  the  matter  of 
bvislng  clear  In  Title  42  of  the  U.S.  Code,  sec- 
tion 2000C-B  which  reads: 

"Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  actiieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  the  school  district 
to  another  In  order  to  achieve  racial  balance 
or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of 
the  court  to  insure  compliance  with  Con- 
stitutional Standards." 

Definition  (b)  of  the  above  section  states: 
"Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race  .  .  .  but 
desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a 
follow-up  to  the  1954  Warren  Court  Deci- 
sion which  was  in  no  small  part  based  on 
studies  made  by  Gunnar  Myrdal.  who  was 
Identified  as  a  notorious  Swedish  Com- 
munist in  hearings  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Sub-committee  In  March  of  1958. 
The  Infamous  Supreme  Court  Desegregation 
decision  of  May  17.  1954  set  the  stage  for 
racial  troubles  which  have  continued  ever 
since.  It  was  the  efforts  of  Thurgood 
Marshall,  on  behalf  of  the  NAACP,  which 
brought  about  the  school  desegregation 
decision  of  1954.  Marshall  was  rewarded  by 
being  appointed  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  and  Is  now  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  himself.  Thurgood  Marshall, 
according  to  official  records,  had  several 
aflUiaiions  with  organizations  cited  as  Com- 
munist and  subversive  and  practiced  law  in 
New  York  State  for  over  20  years  without  a 
license. 

RepresenUtive  John  R.  Rarlck,  addressing 
the  House  of  Representatives,  stated: 

"Freedom  of  choice  Is  not  an  empty  slogan. 
Freedom  of  choice  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
American  liberty.  The  American  people  still 
tmderstand  this  and  we  must  understand 
that  there  Is  a  point  beyond  which  the  great 
law-abiding  majority  cannot  be  ptished.  We 
are  perilously  near  that  point. 

■Long  years  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson  warned 
free  men  of  this  very  possibility,  when  he 
dramatically  pointed  out  that  of  all  tyranny. 
Judicial  tyranny  Is  the  most  fearful. 

"If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
forbids  a  State  to  assign  pupils  to  a  school 
solely  because  of  their  race,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  object  of  such  assign- 
ment is  segregation  or  forced  integration 
under  the  newly  invested  'Doctrine  of  Racial 
Proportion.'  If  government  has  no  power  to 
forcefully  segregate,  it  has  no  power  to  force- 
fully Integrate. 

"What  the  preposterous  decision  amounts 
to  Is  that  racial  school  assignments  are  un- 
constitutional If  they  are  made  by  the 
States,  but  constitutional  if  made  by  the 
courts. 

"These  decisions  are  a  gross  distortion  of 
any  possible  Interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," 

The  militancy  of  clvU  rights  groups  began 
with  the  1964  Supreme  Court  decUlon.  with 
freedom  rides,  marches,  demonstrations,  sit- 
i?f '  *°**  '^^^^  disturbances,  which  ultimately 
led  to  riots,  lawleasneas,  anarchy  and  insiu-- 
rectlon.  In  high  schools  throughout  the  cotm- 
iry  there  have  been  tmtold  instanoee  of  as- 
saults, robbery,  rapes,  dertructlon  of  prop- 


erty and  even  attacks  on  school  teachers. 
National  Negro  militant  groups  advocate  seg- 
regation of  blacks  from  whites  but  neither 
the  federal  government  nor  the  Supreme 
Court  takes  notice  of  tills.  The  Black  Muslims 
(with  thousands  of  members  ttiroughout  the 
country)  and  other  black  nationalist  groups 
advocate  separation  of  the  races  and  practice 
blatant  racism.  The  court  decision,  brought 
about  by  a  subversive  organization,  sup- 
posedly is  to  benefit  Negro  ctiildren.  yet  no 
one  has  taken  a  referendum  as  to  what  white 
and  Negro  parents  actually  want  for  their 
children.  In  Richmond,  Va.  a  city  ofiBclal  con- 
ducted a  poll  and  found  that  99%  of  the 
whites  opposed  mandatory  busing  as  did 
85%  of  the  blacks.  Nevertheless  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Coiu^  judge  ordered  croGs-dty  slilp- 
ments  of  i7,(X)0  Richmond  secondary  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  must  travel  two  hours 
a  day,  including  transfers,  to  fulfill  a  court 
order. 

Commenting  on  the  Burger  court  busing 
decision.  Governor  George  C.  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama stated,  "I  am  not  surprised  at  anything 
the  court  does.  I  feel  the  people  in  Alabama's 
insane  institution  could  have  written  a  bet- 
ter decision. 

Senator  Abraham  A.  Riblcoff  introduced  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  appropriating  (1,400.- 
000.000  for  school  desegregation.  Sen.  Rlbl- 
coff's  amendment  would  liave  required  the 
same  rules  to  apply  in  the  north  as  those 
which  are  to  be  enforced  in  the  south.  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits  opposed  the  amendment  and 
on  April  20,  1971  Riblcoff  charged  Senator 
Javits  with  hypocrisy  for  being  "unwilling  to 
accept  desegregation  for  his  state,  though  he 
is  willing  to  shove  It  down  the  throats  of  the 
Senators  from  Mississippi."  Shunning  the 
tradition  against  personal  attacks  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Sen.  Riblcoff  declared  that  Javits 
and  other  northerners  were  against  his  pro- 
posal to  force  an  end  to  schocrt  segregation  in 
metropolitan  areas  In  the  North  because  of 
their  "fear  of  political  reprisal.  '  Looking  di- 
rectly at  Javits.  whose  head  was  buried  in  his 
hands.  Riblcoff  said,  "I  don't  think  you  have 
the  guts  to  face  your  liberal  constituents  who 
have  moved  to  the  suburbs  to  avoid  sending 
their  children  to  school  with  blacks." 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  talk  of 
poverty,  hunger  and  unemployment,  to  spend 
•  1.400.000,000  to  push  Integration  seems  an 
unwise  expenditure  of  tax-payers  funds. 
Forcing  wliite  children  into  predominantly 
black  schools  and  vice-versa  creates  antago- 
nism and  adds  to  the  already  serious  condi- 
tion which  exists  in  schools  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  A  1970  survey  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency shows  a  tremendous  increase  in 
crimes  in  schools  from  1964  to  1968.  Some 
types  of  crimes  In  the  110  school  districts 
studied  Jumped  several  thousand  per  cent. 
Homicides  In  these  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  Jumped  from  15  to  26  per  year — 
an  Increase  of  73  per  cent.  Porolble  rapes  In- 
creased from  51  to  81  per  cent  (or  61  per 
cent) .  Robberies  Increased  306  per  cent;  bur- 
glaries and  larcenies  Jumped  sharply;  nar- 
cotics arrests  were  1 ,069  per  cent  higher.  The 
biggest  Jump  of  all  was  in  assaults  on  teach- 
ers by  students,  which  went  from  26  in  1964 
to  1,801  in  1968,  or  a  gain  of  7.100  per  cent  in 
four  years.  Crimes  by  nonstudents  at  the 
schools  Jumped  2,600  per  cent.  The  National 
Education  Association  lias  estimated  that 
school  vandalism  alone  is  costing  the  nation's 
schools  about  $200  million  a  year. 

An  organization  of  high  school  principals 
In  New  York  City  reported  that  crime — 
assaults,  robberies,  lawlessness,  etc.  includ- 
ing attacks  on  teachers — has  become  so  prev- 
alent throughout  the  city  of  New  York  that 
the  entire  school  syst«n  is  in  danger  of  being 
unable  to  function  properly.  The  majority  of 
tile  crimes,  according  to  reliable  informants, 
are  committed  by  young  Negro  militants  who 
brutalize  and  terrorize  younger  students,  and 
school  authorities  are  reluctant,  not  only  in 
New  York  but  in  many  other  cities,  to  bring 


in  the  police  for  fear  of  creating  racial  ten- 
sion. Forced  biislog  of  students  is  going  to 
aggravate  this  sltviation  considerably.  Not 
only  will  there  be  student  resentment  but 
parent  resentment  as  well. 

Those  Americans  who  thought  the  Supreme 
Court  under  Burger  would  become  more  con- 
servative liave  to  realize  that  they  were  in- 
dulging m  wishful  tlilnking.  Ttiis  recent  de- 
cision is  worse  than  the  Warren  Court  deci- 
sion of  1954.  Most  clilldren  of  the  federal 
Judges,  administration  ofilclals  and  legisla- 
tors attend  expensive  private  schools  where 
integration  or  segregation  problems  do  not 
exist.  Senator  Javits  is  not  the  only  hypo- 
crite; there  are  many  others. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAnON 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  im- 
avoidably  absent  yesterday  when  rollcall 
votes  were  taken  on  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  6065  and 
on  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1005.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative  on  both  items. 


NATIONAL  JAYCEE  WEEK 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  proclaimed  the  week  begin- 
ning January  16  as  National  Jaycee 
Week.  I  cc«nmend  the  President  for  his 
recognition  of  the  dedication  and  patri- 
otism of  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  per- 
sonal privilege  for  me  to  visit  often  vrtth 
these  outstanding  young  Americans — 
men  devoted  to  those  great  ideals  and 
principles  which  made  America  the  most 
dynamic  and  progressive  Nation  in  world 
history.  I  have  observed  Jaycees  in  every 
community  activity  truly  developing  the 
character  of  their  local  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  this  out- 
standing organization  and  commend 
them  for  their  ccHifidence  in  our  great 
private  enterprise  system  and  those  great 
principles  which  are  the  soul  and  char- 
acter of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jaycees  celebrated 
their  50th  anniversary  last  year.  Over 
300,000  young  men  in  the  United  States 
in  6,400  communities  are  in  the  Jaycees. 
There  are  an  additional  100,000  men  in- 
volved in  international  Jaycee  activities. 
Their  influence  and  enthusiasm  are  felt 
throughout  all  levels  in  our  society.  Their 
activities  are  a  positive  force  and  source 
of  inspiration  for  others  to  imitate — they 
are  actively  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  you  the  Jaycee  creed : 

We  believe — 

That  faith  in  Ood  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life. 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations. 

That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise. 

Tliat  government  should  be  of  laws  ratber 
ttian  of  men. 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  in  human 
personality. 

And  that  service  to  hunaanity  is  the  be«t 
work  of  life. 
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<Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

li^.  DOW.  Ur.  Speaker,  may  I  pose  a 
question  to  the  distincutataed  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Loalsiam? 

There  seem  to  be  nunors  IkMUing 
aroond  about  why  we  are  or  are  not  ad- 
Jotmring.  I  heHere  it  has  to  do  with  the 
foreign  aid  bills,  both  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriationa,  wtileh  are  now  in 
conferenGe  with  the  Soiate.  I  woiulered  if 
our  distinguished  leader  could  clarify  the 
situation  and  tell  us  just  what  it  is  that 
is  the  crux  of  ttils  difficulty. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yidd  to  the  distinguished 
niajority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  pays  me 
an  imuRial  compliment  when  the  gentle- 
man nters  to  the  idea  that  I  can  clarify 
this  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  has  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  yielded  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RovsB).  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
yielded  the  floor.  However,  the  Chair  rec- 
oenizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  if 
the  gentleman  cares  to  iHroceed  further. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  statement  the  gentleman 
said  he  had  heard  nunors  floatinc 
around.  What  rumors  did  the  gentleman 
hear? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  have  a  great  admirati<m 
for  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
if  he  has  not  heard  any  rumors  floating 
around,  be  is  not  nearly  as  penetrating 
as  I  bettere  him  to  be. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  hear  rumors  floating 
around  here  every  day.  What  qacciflc 
rumors  does  the  gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  did  not  ask  what  the 
rumors  were,  really.  I  asked  what  is  the 
crux  ot  the  difOcnlty  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  so  that  I  can 
reply  quite  seriously.  First,  we  are  not 
in  conference  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  win  recall  that  we 
passed  the  foreign  aid  assistance  au- 
thorization and  the  other  body  passed 
two  foreign  aid  bills.  We  came  back  with 
a  rule  making  in  cMrder  our  bUl,  phis  the 
bills  erf  the  other  body,  and  this  is  where 
we  are  insofar  as  the  conference  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  passed  a  regular  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  under  a  rule.  The  other 
body  has  not  approved  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bin.  So,  on  yesterday  we 
passed  a  continuing  resolution,  until 
March  15,  1972.  in  M^r  to  carry  oa 
the  functions  of  that  agwacy.  plus  a  very 
considerable  number  of  others. 

The  other  body  is  now  debating  that 
continuing  naomtlon.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion at  this  time — and  I  guess  I  will  put 
this  In  the  category  of  one  at  these  ru- 
mors floating  around— that  they  will  cm- 
tinue  to  debate  it  for  some  time  Sm  then 
could  be  a  vote;  if  tbey  do  not  ccme  to 


some  resolution  today,  on  cloture  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

However,  we  h$sm  no  way  to  adjourn 
this  Congress  unless  both  bodies  are 
ready  and  willing  to  adjoam. 

We  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  the 
gentleman. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  WeU,  can  we  go  home? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  asked  whether  he  could  go  home.  I 
would  say  that  quite  a  few  people  have 
anticipated  that  and  have  already  done 
so.  However,  it  could  very  well  be  that  we 
would  have  a  coDference  report  that 
would  require  a  majority  present  and 
voting. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  inqroire  of  the  maj«ity  leader, 
while  we  are  speculating,  whether  any 
thought  has  be«i  given  to  using  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  did  use  one  time  in  the 
past  and  that  is  this:  As  I  recaU.  when 
we  were  through  with  our  work  and  ev- 
erything, and  we  had  sent  over  there  the 
results  of  our  work,  we  simply  sent  a  sine 
die  resolutlmi  over  and  went  home. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  further.  In  this  kind  of 
a  situation  I  might  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  although  considera- 
tion has  been  givoi  to  everything,  this  is 
a  rather  drastic  device  and  I  doubt  that 
it  would  be  employed. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  another  question,  and 
that  Is  if  we  have  a  vote  in  this  House 
on  any  of  these  matters  wiU  there  be  any 
advance  notice  given  so  that  Members 
who  may  be  away  wiU  have  a  chance  to 
get  back  here? 

Mr.  BOOG6.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  At  the  moment  we  are 
talking  about  today  and  tomorrow.  If 
the  gentleman  is  anticipating  that  this 
session  wifl  continoe  on  until  January  3, 
certainly  they  would  be  given  notice. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Blinots. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dls- 
tlngiiished  majority  leader  teU  us  what 
he  thinks  will  happen  the  rest  of  today? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  believe  at  this  time  that 
the  prospects  are  rather  good  for  ad- 
journing ova-  until  tomorrow  very  soon. 
However,  there  is  a  c<Hiference  going  on 
at  the  moment  that  may  be  fruitful. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  does  the  majority  leader  antici- 
pate a  recess  today,  or  wiU  there  be  an 
adjoommaat? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  at  this  time. 
Tliere  Is  no  way  for  me  to  know.  I  might 
say  that  Qie  Speaker  is  conferring  with 
the  important  pe<«>Ie  involved  on  this 
Idece  ot  legislattcn,  and  we  may  have 
soma  informatlcn  within  the  next  few 
minutes. 
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I  would  hope  that  somebody  would  1^ 
up  and  make  a  speech,  or  sotnethin* 

Mre.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  thegen- 
tleman  wiU  yield,  I  win  be  dad  to  make 
a  speech. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut   <Mr.   Mma. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  In  ft«i«wt1fm 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentlemaa 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  BvajnEs).  I  wo«ld 
like  to  reiterate  another  sivgestaon  that 
I  made  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  wlicn  «« 
were  undergoing  similar  ivoblems  and 
that  is  that  we  do  what  the  Danes  have 
done,  and  what  has  been  (tone  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  that  Is  to  tnat^^itf 
a  unicameral  national  legislature,  and  if 
we  had  it  now  we  would  be  able  at  tl^ 
time  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUemaa 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  also  made  suggestions  in 
the  past  that  we  get  a  constitutiaul 
amendment  through  here,  and  cut  down 
the  terms  of  the  other  body  to  4  years. 
If  we  did  this,  I  believe  you  would  find 
some  of  those  feUows  over  there  who  an 
serving  for  6  years  and  who  are  not  19 
for  reelection  next  year  would  be  more 
anxious  to  get  out  of  here. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  wil 
yield,  does  the  gentleman  have  a  bin  pre- 
pared like  that? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  No;  but 
I  win  be  glad  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  if  the  gentleman  wants  ts 
draft  such  legislation. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  initiated  this  idea,  and  I 
will  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massach\Kett&  If  tUi 
n<msense  keeps  up  I  think  we  might  be 
compelled  to  take  that  action. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoirsH) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  expired. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ADOPT  THE 
MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  my  eoneagues  their  concerns  about 
not  being  able  to  conclude  the  business 
of  the  House.  But  I  think  it  important 
for  us  to  recognize  why  we  have  not  been 
able  to  conclude  the  business  of  the 
House.  That  is  because  we  are  trying  ia 
conference,  as  I  understand  it,  to  re- 
solve our  differences,  and  the  big  dilFer- 
enee  is  over  the  so-caUed  M«ii«fii»irt 
amendment.  This  is  the  amendment 
which  seeks  to  cut  off  this  war.  which 
seeks  to  set  a  date  certain,  the  amend- 
ment which  the  American  people  over- 
whrtmingly  support,  hut  wUdi  om 
Hoose  conferees  have  refosed  to  recede 
from  their  poalUon  and  accept  the  Mam- 
QAd  amaidment.  It  is  impartant  for  xm 
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to  recognize  that  we  do  have  a  role  to 
play  in  seeking  to  resolve  thrs  differences 
in  the  conference.  And  the  role  we  have 
to  play,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this:  We  must 
bring  pressure  on  our  conferees  who  are 
refusing  to  accept  the  Mansfield  ammd- 
rnent.  The  Mansfield  amendment  adopts 
and  reflects  the  wiU  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  continuing  refusal  of  the 
House  conferees  to  recognize  that  that 
is  what  holding  up  the  adjournment  of 
this  Congress.  It  would  be  very  appro- 
priate to  have  a  motion  to  direct  our 
conferees  to  accede  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RousHi.  The  Chair  would  advise  Mem- 
bers that  since  there  is  no  legislative 
business  before  the  House,  if  Members 
desire  to  speak  for  more  than  1  minute, 
the  Chair  wiU  recognize  them  for  that 
purpose. 

THE  MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 

<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
point  made  by  the  gentlelady  from  New 
York  is  well  taken.  But,  I  should  like  to 
clarify  one  aspect  of  it.  As  I  imderstand 
it,  the  problem  is  more  serious  than  the 
refusal  of  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  It  is  that  they 
refuse  to  permit  the  House  to  have  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, regardless  of  their  own  feelings. 
That  compounds  the  situation,  because 
what  it  means  is  that  the  House  confer- 
ees are  standing  between  the  House  and 
the  determination  of  the  American 
people  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  must  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  an  appro- 
priate time  during  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  we  speak  of  "Peace  on  Earth," 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
"yes  "  or  "no  "  on  whether  or  not  we  want 
peace  and  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
end  the  war. 

I  would  urge,  whether  the  House  con- 
ferees agree  with  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment or  not,  that  they  at  least  bring  it 
back  to  the  House  and  let  the  House  ex- 
press its  will.  In  view  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  American  people  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  clear  that  this  administra- 
tion WiU  perpetuate  the  war  unless,  and 
until.  Congress  acts.  I  would  hope  that 
finally  the  House  of  Representatives  wiU 
declare  that  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  had  enough  time,  that 
"winding  down  the  war"  is  not  sufficient. 
Since  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion have  failed  to  terminate  the  war, 
Congress  must  exercise  its  responsibiUty 
to  end  it. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Si)eaker, 
whUe  we  are  talking  about  foreign  aid, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  most  of 
the  people  who  Uve  in  foreign  countries 
are  farmers.  So  foreign  aid  is  primarily 
a  program  to  help  farm  people  in  other 
coim  tries. 

If  something  happens  so  that  the  farm 
people  in  other  countries  cannot  receive 
some  benefits,  it  seems  that  it  throws  the 
whole  government  into  a  talLspin.  But 
they  are  not  so  worried  about  the  farm 
people  in  this  coimtry.  They  have  a  grain 
reserve  biU  in  the  Senate  which  they 
finally  got  out  of  the  subcommittee  yes- 
terday, but  they  are  not  getting  it  out  of 
the  fuU  committee.  They  do  not  seem  to 
worry  about  bills  affecting  U.S.  farmers 
nearly  as  much  as  those  affecting  farm- 
ers in  other  countries,  so  not  having 
passed  that  bill  is  not  holding  up  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

I  have  supported  foreign  aid  with  some 
limitations,  but  I  think  it  is  about  time 
we  started  thinking  about  some  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country,  too. 


FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


PHONE   SERVICE  FOR  SQUAW  GAP 

(Mr.  LINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
felt  like  Alexander  Graham  BeU,  when  I 
received  the  first  telephone  caU  from  a 
new  telephone  exchange  in  Squaw  Gap, 
N.  Dak.  The  Reservation  Telephone  Co- 
operative of  ParshaU,  N.  Dak.,  has  just 
laid  215  miles  of  line  to  serve  100  patrons 
in  a  1,000-square-mile  area  near  the 
North  Dakota-Montana  border  which 
had  never  before  had  any  telephone 
service. 

Since  this  is  my  part  of  the  country, 
I  am  personaUy  familiar  with  the  sense 
of  isolation  people  out  there  have  felt. 
It  is  hard  for  most  Americans  to  realize 
what  it  is  Uke  to  be  cut  off  from  busi- 
ness, medical,  and  personal  contacts  that 
most  Americans  take  for  granted. 

The  project  was  made  possible  by  fi- 
nancing from  rural  telephone  program 
loans,  indicating  the  continued  need  for 
2-percent  loans  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  These  loans 
are  necessary  to  make  the  amenities  of 
life  available  to  people  in  sparsely  set- 
tled areas  where  private  companies  often 
fear  to  tread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  on  page  1  of  the 
December  15  WaU  Street  Journal  about 
the  new  telephone  exchange  at  Squaw 
Gap: 

Today  It  Is  Possibue  To  Cau.  Squaw  Gap 

But  Who  Would  Want  To? — A  Rxmots 
NoBTH  Dakota  Auea  at  Last  Grrs  Tkue- 
PHONxs — Arm   20   Tkass   of   Pixaoino 

(By  David  P.  Oarlno) 
Squaw  Gap,  N.  Dak. — Some  good  news  and 

Bome  bad  news: 

The  good  news:   Pm*  the  first  time  eyer, 

you  can  now  pick  up  the  phone  and  place  a 

call  to  someone  in  Squaw  Gap,  N.D. 
The  bad  news:  There's  probably  no  one  in 

Squaw  Gap,  NU.,  you  want  to  caU. 


In  fact.  If  truth  be  known.  Squaw  Gap 
Isn't  even  on  the  map.  That's  because  it's 
not  a  town.  It's  an  area.  In  this  desolate 
comer  of  northwest  North  Dakota,  they 
don't  have  towns.  They  have  areas.  Squaw 
Gap  is  an  area  of  about  SCO  square  miles  of 
ridges  and  buttes  and  rutted  roads,  the  high- 
light of  which  is  a  crumbling  rock  formation 
that  Is  alleged  to  have  once  resembled  a 
sq\iaw  with  a  papoose  on  her  back.  There 
is  also,  approximately  in  the  middle  of  Squaw 
Gap,  a  one-room  building  that  serves  as  com- 
munity haU.  poUlng  place,  dance  baU  and 
4H  club-house  for  the  1(X}  or  so  farm  fam- 
Ules  that  call  Squaw  Gap  home.  (The  one 
ro<:»n  was  once  a  movie  theater  and  grocery 
store,  but  that's  another  story.)  And  that's 
about  it. 

So  it's  not  too  surprisUig  that  Squaw  Gap 
bad  no  telephone  service  as  recently  as  1B50. 
But  it  Is  a  little  surprising  that  Squaw  Gap 
had  no  telephone  service  as  recently  as  yes- 
terday— despite  numerous  appeals  by  Squaw 
Gap  folk  to  various  phone  companies  to  bring 
the  phone  to  Squaw  Gap. 

BUTFAIO    BOX   BXTT    NO    MA   BEU. 

But  today,  there  will  be  a  dance  party  at 
the  community  hall  to  celebrate  the  arrival 
of  the  telephone  to  Squaw  Gap,  and  if  you're 
in  the  area,  you  might  drop  by  to  watch  the 
first  call  from  the  Squaw  Gap  exchange — to 
Congressman  Arthur  Link,  Squaw  Gap's  man 
In  Washington.  Polks  here  say  the  last  time 
anything  as  exciting  happened  was  back 
In  1916  when  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  wandered 
through  on  his  way  to  someplace  else. 

Getting  the  telephone  to  Squaw  Gap  took 
a  lot  of  patience,  and  over  the  years  the 
effort  grew  frustrating.  "Astronauts  were 
shooting  into  outer  space,"  says  farmer  Ray 
Maclk,  "yet  we  couldn't  get  phones."  ^- 
peals  to  Bell  system  affiliates  in  North  Da- 
kota and  Montana,  as  well  as  to  some  phone 
co-operatives,  all  received  the  same  rebuff: 
Service  wasn't  feasible  because  Squaw  Gap 
was  too  Isolated,  too  large  and  too  unpopu- 
lated. (Phone  company  people  say  a  few 
towns  and  villages  in  the  United  States  still 
remain  without  phones — but  none  of  them 
take  up  500  square  miles.) 

Finally,  early  in  1970,  Reservation  Tele- 
phone Co-operative,  which  serves  three  In- 
dian tribes  northeast  of  Squaw  Gap,  agreed 
to  try  to  get  phones  Into  the  area.  Reserva- 
tion negotiated  a  35-year,  HOO.OOO  loan  at 
2%  Interest  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  Stromberg-CarLson,  a 
supplier  of  phones  and  phone  equipment, 
agreed  to  give  Squaw  Gap  rush  priority  to  get 
phone  service  in  before  Christmas. 

"It's  our  Christmas  present  to  Squaw 
Gap."  says  a  Stromberg-Carlson  man.  It's  an 
expensive  present.  What  with  private  lines, 
dial  phones  and  weatherproof,  undergrovmd 
cables,  the  system  is  costing  Reservation  a 
neat  $4,200  per  phone,  almost  triple  Its  aver- 
age cost.  The  company  figures  it  will  get  the 
money  back  in  fat  phone  bills.  In  Squaw  Gap, 
most  any  call  is  going  to  be  a  long-distance 
call,  including  a  call  to  the  operator  who  is 
in  Wllll£ton,  N.D.,  50  mllea  away. 

A  LAOT  NAMED  LOBNA  UNX 

Whatever  the  cost,  life  In  Squaw  Gap 
seems  sure  to  change.  In  the  past,  people 
have  died  because  there  was  no  fast  way  to 
warn  them  of  flash  floods  or  grass  flres  headed 
their  way.  Lees  crucial.  It  will  now  be  possi- 
ble in  Squaw  Gap  to  say  hello  to  the  fellow 
next  door  without  getting  In  your  Ford  pick 
up  and  driving  a  mile  or  10. 

Farmer  Macik's  wife  says  she's  looking 
forward  to  calling  her  daughter,  Nyla.  a  col- 
lege kid  in  Billings,  Mont.,  300  miles  away. 
Letters  to  BUllngs  from  Squaw  Gap  take  sev- 
eral days.  Mel  Leland,  a  rancher  who  looks 
like  the  tlarlboro  Man,  says  hell  save  money 
by  knowing  when  trucks  are  coming  to  take 
his  cattle  to  market.  In  the  past,  he  was  never 
sure,  and  the  cattle  penned  up  and  away  from 
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tprmint  land  would  name  1%  of  tbdr  weight 
per  Imrar  fcr  tha  first  three  hours,  and  that 
costs  a  lot  «f  meney.** 

BqtuMr  Oap  haa  not  been  totaUy  wlthoat 
eotnwiaiiistfau  wHh  the  •ntsMe  wvrid  awmr 
the  ysan.  Ssbm  lastdeBts  h*T»  osed  elttasn^ 
band  radios  to  talk  to  Loraa  Line,  who  owna 
the  BIMo  Book  Store  la  Sidney,  Moat.,  aooe 
SO  ames  awmy.  In  the  past.  lbs.  Una  often 
nsed  her  i^oDa  to  relay  mesgagtaf^omBgnaw 
Oap  to  the  rest  of  ns.  Bbe  onee  passed  oa 
tnsyueliona  ftom  a  TetertBarlan  to  a  rancher 
trybxf  to  save  the  Hfe  of  a  prise  bull.  But 
Mrs.  Una  says  the  static  on  her  nuBo  la  so 
had  "you  eaa  haKDy  hear  yourself  think, 
let  alone  nnderaCand  what  the  other  party 
Is  trying  to  say." 

PresTimably,  phone  traosmlsslons  win  be 
better.  There^  only  one  way  to  find  out.  The 
Squaw  Gap  area  oode  Is  701. 


December  16,  197 1 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
SPEAKER  OR  SFEAKE31  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  DECLARE  RECESS 
TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
nnanimaiw  onueai  that  it  may  be  In 
order  for  the  Speaker  or  the  %)eaker 
pro  tempore  to  declare  a  r«ce»  at  any 
time  today  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair  and  with  15  minutes  notice  of 
the  reconvening  of  the  House  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
otajectkm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiazia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ;^)eaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — I  do  not  know  about 
this. 

We  had  a  rather  unfortunate  exper- 
ience yesterday.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  since  we  are  under  ao  preasiire 
with  respect  to  time,  I  would  Uke  to  read 
a  ttttle  eoBoquy  that  is  to  be  found  in 
yesterday^  Rkcokd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  f-urther  reserving  the  right 
to  object — 

And  this  was  with  reference  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BocGs)  for  exactly  the  same  purpose 
as  he  is  now  making  the  request — 

Mr.  Gaoas.  Mr.  Speaker,  farther  reserving 

the  di^t  to  object.  aoMing  the   miiiih 

rumors  floating  aromid  the  Hniwc  Chamber, 
I  have  heard  the  ruiaor  that  thera  nMiy  be 
an  extended  reeesa  In  order  to  seccBunodate 
sotna  kind  of  briefing  at  the  White  HoiMe.  Is 
It  poailbia  that  is  what  this  lequest  for  a 
recess  ia  designed  to  acconuuodaU? 

Mr.  Booea.  Mr.  Speaker.  wHI  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Gaoas.  Of  conrse,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Boaoa.  It  is  the  Intentlan  of  the  ^>eak- 
er,  the  majority  leader,  that  U,  myself,  and 
other  Members  cf  the  House  to  attend  a  brief- 
ing at  the  request  oX  President  Ntxon  at 
noontime.  The  House  will  not  recess  for  the 
briefing. 

Mr.  Gsoas.  We  will  not  recess? 

Mr.  BoGoa.  The  House  will  continue  to  be 
lu  session — 

To  which  he  added  in  his  own  hand- 
writing "at  this  time."  I  do  not  know 
precisely  what  that  means.  He  also  added 
to  my  remarks  "at  this  time."  which  I 
found  a  little  strange.  After  I  found  it, 
I  deleted  it.  beeanie  ttaoae  were  my  re- 
marks and  were  not  Kib!)eci  to  revlsian 
by  the  ventlemaa  from  Loolslans. 
I  went  on  to  say  In  ooocIXBloD— 
That  la  tha  bast  sawa  Z  have  heard  lor 
quite  awhlla. 


Now  we  are  confronted  with  this  situa- 
tion again. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Loolsfana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  giKH  the  moral  of  the 
story  it  that  in  this  business,  never  be 
too  certain  about  anything. 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  gentleman 
asked  such  a  question.  It  was  about  a 
Quarter  to  13,  if  I  rancmber  correctly, 
or  maybe  20  minntca  to  IX  The  Sfeieaker. 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  had  deslgxMted 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkacvs) , 
first,  to  preside,  and  subsequently  Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois  became  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

We  had  scheduled  the  confer«ice  re- 
port on  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priatim,  which  would  normally  take  an 
hour  for  consideratirai  and  the  roDcall 
on  the  conference  report  would  take  an- 
other 30  or  40  minutes,  which  would  have 
allowed  roughly  1  hour  and  40  minutes 
for  the  President's  briefing. 

In  addition,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn.Ls) 
would  be  in  the  White  House  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  briefing.  He  had  the 
next  bill  to  present. 

What  happened  was  that  we  did  not 
have  the  fun  hoar  on  the  conference  re- 
port. We  had  time  left  over.  So  there  was 
no  recourse  except  to  recess.  There  was 
no  intent  at  any  time  to  deceive  the 
gentiottan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  0R06&  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  eooperated  to  the 
extent  of  caning  for  a  rollcall  vote  tm  the 
conference  report  because,  although  I 
have  been  on  reeord  against  it  every  time 
it  has  been  up,  so  far  as  I  know  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  put  that  roUcaU  on 
had  I  known  that  the  gentleman  wanted 
to  prolong  the  consideration  of  the  Dis- 
trict un,  but  I  did  not  do  it  because  I 
thought  we  were  intent  upon  expediting 
the  business  of  the  Hook.  Therefore,  we 
went  into  a  a-hour  recess  when  there 
was  to  be  no  recess  whatever.  This  is 
the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wffl  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  GBJOea.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  briieve 
the  record  might  be  darlfied  a  little  more 
with  regard  to  what  happened  on  yester- 
day. I  want  to  say,  as  far  as  the  majority 
leader's  commitment,  in  a  sense,  made 
earlier,  that  there  was  a  change  in  cir- 
cumstances. The  next  biU  to  be  consid- 
ered following  the  District  bill — and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  only  legislation  that  was 
thm  available  for  conridention  by  the 
House — ^was  a  t>in  dealing  with  unem- 
ployment wnpmsation.  Tliat  was  imder 
the  managership  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  was  important  be- 
cause I  was  in  opposition  to  it.  I  also  par- 
ticipated in  that  debate.  The  White 
House  was  quite  insistent,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentteman,  that  if  at  an  possfible  the 
President  would  like  to  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  mysdf  as  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  at  that  briefing.  What  was 


done  was  to  try  to  accommodate  both  de- 
sires, the  desire  of  the  PresldeDt  that  we 
piuUdpate  and  also  the  dnire  of  the 
leaderslilp  of  the  House  that  we  get  tbat 
particular  piece  of  legislation  out  of  ttie 
way.  This  was  reany  the  only  course  tiMt 
could  be  taken  in  order  to  accamoUsh 
that  objective.  -— *— *««ii 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  first  eoritct  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  «;httiw»,m  ^ 
ttie  Appropriati<His  (Committee  ftaw*^  la 
during  the  recess  and  was  prepared  to 
bring  up  and  had  been  prqMucd  to  taring 
up  the  continuing  resohition. 

Again,  the  point  I  am  tiytog  to  m^vt 
is  that  it  is  aU  well  and  good  to  accom- 
modate, but  I  scarcely  think  that  It  is 
necessary  always  to  accommodate  a  few 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  exch^m 
of  aU  the  rest  of  the  Members.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  cooperate,  bat  «e 
might  very  well  have  adjourned  yester- 
day and  been  able  to  go  over  and  stay 
in  our  o£Bces  and  wo^  or  do  whatew 
else  we  wanted  to  do  for  two  and  one- 
half  hours  before  we  did  had  we  not  had 
the  recess.  And  that  recess  was  Impinged 
upon  the  assurance  that  there  would  be 
no  recess  when  legislation  was  pending. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  T^nl.Qinpf^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Just  for  the  record,  the 
person  we  were  attempting  to  aeoon- 
UKidate  was  the  President  of  the  lAiited 
States,  and  when  the  time  comes  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  ze- 
gardless  of  what  party  he  betenga  to. 
asks  urgently  that  the  i— a— «hir  qI  ttw 
Oongiess  come  to  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  and  we  wttl  not  go.  then  I  wki 
there  is  something  wrong  with  wliat  we 
do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  lea<ier  this  qoestien. 
Are  you  and  the  leaders  always  here  vten 
every  piece  of  legislation  is  considefed 
by  the  House?  Of  course,  yon  are  net. 
This  business  cocdd  have  been  transact- 
ed even  though  you  were  at  the  White 
House  if  it  was  of  that  much  importance. 
We  thought  we  were  bent  on  getting  out 
of  here — at  least  some  Members  of  tiie 
House  did. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman.  I  have  no  desire  to  i»tH 
long  this.  Let  me  ask  the  genUeman  if  be 
would  not  amend  his  request  in  this 
fashion,  that  we  fix  an  hour  this  after- 
noon at  which  the  recess  expires,  say  5  or 
6  o'clock  this  afternoon,  unless  previ- 
ously called  back.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  give  us  some  assurance  tliat  we  can 
get  out  of  here  tonight  at  a  reasonable 
hour  unless  prevknisly  caUed  back? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  understand  ex- 
actly what  the  gentlonan  means.  Let  me 
clarify  that  so  we  wiU  be  complctdy 
certain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  I  make  the  motion 
that  the  recess  end  at  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BOGO&  But  If  we  oome  back,  let 
us  say,  at  t  o'clock. 

Mr.  GBOes.  Tliere  U  nothing  to  pre- 
clude coming  in  earUer. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  understand,  but  let  us 
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say  6  o'clock,  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  a  resolution  early  in  the  eve- 
ning, then  the  gentleman  would  have  no 
objection  for  us  to  recess? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  no  objection 
if  it  was  to  come  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  well  understand  the  re- 
luctance of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
and  others,  to  agree  to  a  recess  at  this 
time  that  would  merely  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  an  adjournment  over  until  tomorrow. 

1  thought  I  should  inform  the  House  I 
have  just  had,  by  way  of  a  telephone  call, 
word  that  even  now,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
meeting  with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  a  possible 
compromise  on  the  subject  of  the  contin- 
uing resolution  on  the  foreign  assistance 
program,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  very 
real  possibility  to  arrive  at  a  solution, 
and.  therefore,  I  think  a  limited  recess 
might  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  had  that  same 
information,  and  that  is  why  I  thought 
it  was  reasonable  to  request  the  recess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  do  we  have  an  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  so  amend  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  restate  the  request? 

Mr.  B<XXJS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Speaker  or  Speaker  pro  tempore 
have  authority  to  declare  a  recess  limited 
to  5  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  1 -minute 
speech  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  Rxcord. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  do  not  have  to  recess 
until  the  1-minute  speeches  are  over. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
if  he  would  consider  amending  the  re- 
quest so  that  we  could  be  back  in  the 
House  at  2:30  p.m.  Therefore,  we  would 
know  whether  action  was  taken  by  the 
other  body,  and  we  could  at  that  time 
either  adjourn  or  then  continue  the 
recess. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  intent  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  as  I  imderatood 
it.  was  that  the  recess  could  not  last  be- 
yond 5  o'clock,  but  that  we  would  come 
back  at  any  time  prior  to  5  o'clock;  at 

2  o'clock  or  2:30.  What  the  gentleman 
wunts  Is  information  by  2:30.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  GRoes.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
easy  to  put  an  announcement  on  the  elec- 
tronic communications  system.  The  gen- 
tleman could  pick  up  the  telephone  and 
find  out  wtiat  the  situation  was  at  2:30, 
if  there  was  anything  to  report. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  But  also  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  at  that  time. 
2:30  p.m..  to  adjourn  if  we  found  there 
would  be  no  business  coming  up  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  request  that  we  do  have 
a  time  certain  set  at  2 :  30  p  jn. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  accommodate  my  good  friend.  I  can 
see  it  working  both  ways.  Members  would 
be  in  their  offices,  and  if  we  do  not  come 
to  a  resolution  by  2:30,  why  ring  the 
bells  and  bring  them  all  back  to  tell 
them  we  will  still  he  here  to  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  At  that  time. 
2:30  p.m.,  we  could  adjourn  for  the  day. 
if  we  are  going  to  be  in  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withhold 
my  request  for  the  moment.  Let  the 
1-minute  speeches  proceed. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


STRATEGIC  GRAIN  RESERVE  ACT 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  American  consumer  got  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  when  the  House  passed 
the  Strategic  Grain  Reserve  Act  in  the 
early  hours  of  Thursday  morning.  All 
told,  this  monstrous  piece  of  legislation 
will  cost  the  consumer  over  $2  billion. 
And  this  does  not  even  count  the  charges 
for  storing  this  grain  and  not  putting  it 
on  the  market. 

Aside  from  the  additional  costs  of  oats 
and  barley,  vegetable  oil  will  go  up  3  cents 
a  pound — ^in  2  years,  that  is  $600  miUion. 
A  loaf  of  bread  will  go  up  one-half  cent 
per  loaf — a  2-year  cost  of  $120  million. 
Red  meat  will  increase  2  Va  to  3  cents  per 
poimd — a  2-year  cost  of  $750  million. 

The  people  of  New  EIngland  are  already 
saddled  with  extra  billions  of  dollars  in 
artificially  high  fuel  prices  because  of 
the  quota  system  on  oil.  Now  they  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  will  have  to  beai  the 
additional  food  costs  tliat  this  legislation 
guarantees. 

My  only  hope  is  that  the  consuming 
public  WiU  be  alerted  to  the  provlsionE 
of  this  biU  in  time  to  ward  off  Senate 
approval  of  this  ill-advised  legislation. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
SPEAKER  OR  SPEAKER  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  DECXARE  A  RECESS 
TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  renew  my  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  In  order  today  for 
the  Speaker  or  the  Speaku-  pro  tempore 
to  declare  a  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  or  prior 
thereto. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BCXjGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 
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Abernethy 

Fisher 

Mills.  Md. 

Abourezk 

Flynt 

Mink 

Adams 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Mitchell 

Anderson, 

Ford, 

MlzeU 

Tenn. 

WUllamD. 

MoUohan 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Fraser 

Montgomery 

Andrews, 

Prellnghuysen 

Moss 

N.  Dak. 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Q-Neill 

Archer 

Fuqua 

Patman 

Arends 

OaUagher 

Patten 

Ashbrook 

Gaydos 

PeUy 

Ashley 

Oettys 

Pettis 

BadiUo 

Goldwater 

Peyser 

Baker 

Grasso 

Pirnle 

Baring 

Grlffln 

PodeU 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Poff 

Belcher 

Grover 

Price,  m. 

Bell 

Gubser 

QuUlen 

Belts 

Haley 

Rallsback 

Blaggl 

Hall 

Randall 

Bingham 

Hanley 

Reea 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

Held.  N.T. 

Boland 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roblson.  N.Y 

Boiling 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Roncallo 

Brasco 

Harrington 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Brooks 

Hathaway 

Rouaaelot 

BroyhUl,  Va 

Hays 

Runnels 

Burton 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Caffery 

Heckler,  Mass. 

St  Germain 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Helstoekl 

Sandman 

Carney 

Henderson 

Scheuer 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Schmltz 

Cederberg 

HIIIU 

Sebellus 

CeUer 

HoUfield 

Shipley 

Chlsholm 

Horton 

Slkea 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Slak 

Clark 

Jarman 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clay 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Snyder 

CoUlCT 

Jones.  Ala. 

Springer 

CoUlna.  Tex. 

Kartb 

Staggers 

Colmer 

Kastemneler 

Stanton. 

Conable 

Keating 

J.  WUliam 

Conyers 

Kee 

Steed 

Corman 

Kemp 

Stephens 

Cotter 

King 

Stokes 

CuiUn 

Koch 

Stratton 

Daniel.  Va. 

KuykendaU 

Stuckey 

Delaney 

Kyi 

SuUiran 

Dellenback 

Landrum 

Thone 

Dell  urns 

Latta 

Tiernan 

Dent 

Lent 

Van  Deerlln 

Derwlnskl 

Long,  La. 

Vanlk 

Devine 

Lujan 

Veysey 

Dlgzs 

McClory 

Wassonner 

Dlngell 

McCloskey 

Wampler 

DoDohue 

McConnack 

Whltehurst 

Dowdy 

McDade 

Whltten 

Downing 

Mcr^Ol 

Wldnall 

Drlnan 

Maodonald. 

WlgKlns 

Dwyer 

Mam. 

Wllv>n. 

Edmondson 

Madden 

Charles  H. 

Edwards,  L». 

Winn 

EUberg 

Martin 

Wolff 

Esch 

Mayne 

Wyatt 

EBhleman 

Metcalfe 

Wydler 

Brlns.  Tenn. 

Michel 

WyUe 

Ii^aceU 

Miller.  CaiU. 

Young,  Fla. 

Pish 

Mllla,Ai«. 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  233 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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AUTHC»UT7  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECXiARE  RECESS  UNTIL  2:30 
TODAY 

Bifr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  today  the  Speaker 
have  authority  to  declare  a  recess  until 
2:30  pjn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUt«a  by  not  Ut«r  than  the  d»t«  established 
by  the  President  puniiant  to  paragraph  (1) 
hereof  or  by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  parUes." 
MonoH  TO  TABLs  oriiaw)  rr  mm.  moboait 
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RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess  until  2:30  this  afternoon. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  2:30  pjn. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m. 


MOTION  OPPE31ED  BY  MR.  RYAN  TO 
INSTRUCT  CONFEREES  ON  S.  2819, 
FOREIGN  MILITARY  AND  RE- 
LATED ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

PUTTI.K»D    MOTION    O 


BT    MR.    XTAM 

Mr.  RTiLM  moves  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
dlsa^eelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
bill  S.  2819.  an  act  to  provide  foreign  mUl- 
tary  and  related  assistance  authorizations 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1073  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  Instructed  to  agree  to  Section  9  of  8. 
3819.  which  provides  as  follows: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  military  operations  of 
the  United  States  In  Indochina,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  aU  United  States  mlUtary  forces  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  subject  to  the  release  of 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Oovemment.  The  Congress 
hereby  urges  and  requests  the  President  to 
Implement  the  above  expressed  poUoy  by 
initiating  Immediately  the  following  acUons: 

"(1)  ■stabllablng  a  final  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  of  aU  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  contingent  upon 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovemment, 
such  date  to  be  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  NegoUate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  ceaee-flre 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostUlttas  In  Indochina. 

"(3)  Mgotlate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  i^reement  which 
would  provide  for  a  Mrles  ot  phsewl  ftw^l 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  military 
forces  from  Tndnr.hlna  In  exchange  for  a 
carreq>ondlng  series  of  phased  releasee  of 
American  prlsooen  of  war,  and  for  the  re- 
lease of  any  remaining  American  prlaonen 
of  war  concurrently  with  the  withdrawal 
of  aU  remaining  military  forces  of  the  Unltsd 


Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  table  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present- 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  130,  nays  101,  not  voUng  200 
as  follows: 
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Natcher 

NU 

Obey 

O'Harm 

Pepper 

PerUns 

Pike 

Preyer,  N  C. 

I^or,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Rangel 

Reuse 

Rlegle 


Roe 

Rogers 
Rosen  thsl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Sar  banes 
Schwengel 
Selberllng 
Smith.  Iowa 
Stanton, 
James  V. 


Steele 

Stokes 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Jf  j. 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerltn 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Whalea 

Wolff 

Tatea 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  ill. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bevtll 
Blackburn 
BlantoQ 
Bogga 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotsman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fls. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Crane 
Davis,  Os. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOarzs 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Krlenbom 
Flndley 
Flood 
Flowers 


Abevig 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Oallf. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Aspm 
Baring 
Begleh 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Burke,  Mass. 
BuiliaoB.Mo. 
Byrne,  Fa. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Connan 
Culver 


Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Gallagher 

Ooodling 

Gray 

Oroas 

Hagan 

Hammer- 
achmldt 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 
Jonas 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kasen 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

McColllster 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKwen 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMUlan 
BCahon 
MalllUrd 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls.  Oa. 
MlzeU 
Morgan 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nldiols 
O'Konskl 

NAT&— 101 

Danlelson 

Dellums 

Denholm 

DtngeU 

Dow 

Eckltardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans,  Oolo. 

FasceU 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Oallilanakls 
Oarmata 
Olalmo 
Oibbons 
a<niMUeE 
Oieeu,  Oreg< 
Oude 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hawkins 


Passman 

Pickle 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roouey.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  NT. 
Steed 

Btelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stubbletteld 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vender  Jagt 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

WldnaU 

WlUlams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wyman 

Tatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Unk 

Long,  Md. 

McCulloch 

McKlnney 

Matstmaga 


Meeds 

Melcher 
MlUer,  Ohio 


MltcheU 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Moeher 


Abemethy 
Abourezk 
Adams 
Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 

Arends 
Ashbrook 

Badlllo 

Baker 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Bell 

Betta 

Blaggl 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burton 

Caflery 

Carey.  NT. 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chlaholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Curlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
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Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Ooldwater 

Graaao 

Green,  Pa. 

Grtffln 

G  ninths 

G rover 

Oubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

Banna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HUlls 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Landrum 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 


Madden 

Martin 
Mayne 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MlUer,  Calif. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 


Mink 

MinshaU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Nedzl 

ONeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

PettU 

Peyser 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Poff 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rostenkowikl 

Rouseelot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Black 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stephens 
StiBtton 
Stuckey 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Thone 
Tleman 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wystt 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Toung,  Fla. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
Messrs.  NIX,  McKINNEY,  HALPERN, 

Mcculloch,  perkins.  and  byrne 

of  Pennsylvania  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  [^leaker,  today,  aa  we 
near  completion  of  the  flrst  Bewlon  of 
this  Congress,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
remains  the  supreme  Issue  for  America. 

We  In  the  Congress  cannot  escape  the 
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impact  of  this  dread  conflict— the  blood- 
shed and  lives  lost,  the  opportunities 
missed  and  treasure  squandered,  the  dis- 
affection of  our  young  and  the  polariza- 
tion of  our  society. 

Nor  can  we  escape  our  responsibilities 
to  the  American  public  by  hiding  behind 
parliamentary  procedures,  defying  the 
peoples  will,  and  permitting  this  dread- 
ful conflict  to  continue. 

For  3  weeks,  deliberations  over  the 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bills  have  been  deadlocked;  the  conferees 
have  not  met;  and  any  resolution  of  the 
differences  has  been  thwarted  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  House  conferees  to  agree  to 
let  the  House  have  a  direct  vote  on  the 
substance  of  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
section  9  of  S.  2819,  the  Special  Foreign 
Military  and  Related  Assistance  Act  of 
1971. 

Under  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

After  House  conferees  on  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution In  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  shall  have  been  appointed  for 
twenty  calendar  days  and  shall  have  failed 
to  make  a  report.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  motion  of  the  highest  privilege  to  move  to 
discharge  said  Hotise  conferees  and  to  ap- 
point new  conferees,  or  to  Instruct  said 
House  conferees;   .  .  . 

Therefore.  I  offered  a  privileged  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  House  conferees  on 
the  foreign  aid  bills  to  agree  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  This  motion  of- 
fered the  House  the  opportunity  to  live 
up  to  our  responsibilities.  It  offered  the 
opportunity  to  give  peace  a  chance. 

The  Marisfield  amendment  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  all  American  military  forces 
from  Indochina  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  this  dev- 
astating conflict  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  even  1  additional  minute, 
let  alone  6  months.  But  I  offered  my  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
agree  to  the  Mansfield  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  take  a 
stand  on  the  most  important  issue  that 
faces  this  coimtry:  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  American  people,  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  steadfast  exposition  to  this 
war  in  the  voting  booth,  In  the  public 
opinion  polls  and  in  the  streets,  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  their  Representatives 
stand.  It  is  an  unconscionable  disservice 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  for  the  Con- 
gi-ess  to  hide  behind  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, as  it  has  today  and  in  the  past, 
obfuscating  the  issue  and  depriving: 
Members  of  this  body  of  a  clear-cut  "yes" 
or  "no"  vote  on  the  war. 

I  regret  that  the  leadership  did  not 
permit  a  direct  vote  on  my  motion,  and 
thus  on  the  substance  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  The  motion  to  table  will  be 
seen  for  what  it  is — a  device  to  avoid  a 
direct  vote. 

Hiding  behind  procedural  devices  will 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  war  groes  on. 
It  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  more  than 
53,000  American  lives  have  been  taken 
by  this  brutal  conflict;  that  over  $120  bil- 
lion has  been  diverted  from  our  urgent 


domestic  needs ;  that  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can society  has  been  wrenched  apart. 

Nor  wm  it  hide  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration's vaunted  Vietnamlzation 
policy  is  not  a  path  to  peace — it  is  the 
road  to  continued  death  and  destruction. 
It  contemplates  Asian  armed  forces  pur- 
suing military  victory  sustained  by 
American  air  and  logistical  support. 

The  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people  have  a  responsibility  to  confront 
this  issue  directly.  The  war  must  end, 
and  the  Congress  must  end  it. 


DE- 


AUTHORIZING     SPEAKER     TO 
CLARE  RECESSES  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Speaker  be  grant- 
ed authority  to  declare  recesses  this  af- 
ternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  if  he  can  give  us  any  es- 
timate of  what  might  be  the  program  for 
the  rest  of  today,  tomorrow,  if  any,  and 
thereafter,  if  any. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  busi- 
ness before  the  House  is  the  continuing 
resolution  which  includes  funds  for  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Tlie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon  I  is  here,  and  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  be  good  enough  to  give  us 
a  progress  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  some  of  us  were  con- 
ferring informally  with  representatives 
of  the  other  body  at  the  time  this  roll- 
call  began.  We  have  been  assured,  re- 
peatedly, over  a  period  of  weeks  that  if 
the  House  had  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  as  contained  in  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  then  the  problem 
of  settling  the  authorizations  for  foreign 
aid  would  quickly  resolve  Itself,  and  we 
have  been  assured  that  if  the  House 
voted  on  the  Mansfleld  amendment  the 
question  of  the  continuing  resolution 
could  be  quickly  resolved.  I  point  out 
that  the  House  has,  of  course,  voted  pre- 
viously on  various  versions  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

So  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we  are  in  a 
good  strategic  position  and  ought  to  get 
through  very  rapidly. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  can  go  back 
immediately  and  confer  with  represent- 
atives of  the  other  body  and  reach  an 
understtmding  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  adjoiirn  sine  die  today. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  been  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  this  conference,  and 
I  quite  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  to  say.  I  think  we  are  mniring  good 
progress.  I  would  hope  that  we  might 
be  able  to  get  out  of  here  today. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  would  con- 
sider setting  a  time  certain.  If  we  are 
making  that  much  progress,  then  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  House 
in  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
set  a  time  certain,  but  if  I  did  so  it  would 
have  to  be  6  or  7  o'clock.  I  hope  that  we 
can  conclude  prior  to  that  time.  My 
imanimous  consent  request  is  to  grant 
the  authority  to  the  Speaker  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  Speaker 
wants  and  is  as  anxious  to  conclude  the 
legislative  business  as  the  gentleman  is 
and  as  I  am. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman consider  amending  the  time  to  5 
o'clock? 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
f urtlier.  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
ihe  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  other 
Members  in  the  conference  are  able  to 
resolve  the  various  matters,  the  problem 
of  writing  up  the  report  and  so  forth  will 
take  time.  We  are  attempting  now  to  con- 
clude tonight  and  we  are  doing  this  to 
expedite  things.  That  is  the  best  answer  I 
can  give  the  gentleman.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  insist  on  a  time  certain,  it  would 
simply  mean  that  the  Speaker  would 
have  to  reconvene  the  House  and  then  we 
would  have  to  recess  again. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  we  could  just  point 
out  some  time  certain  that  we  can  come 
back.  If  it  is  no  sooner  than  5  o'clock  and 
if  the  Speaker  does  not  call  us  back  by 
then,  a  lot  of  people  here  have  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  do  todaj*. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
amend  my  request  to  fix  the  time  at  6 
o'clock  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  said  a  moment  ago  that  the 
conferees  from  the  other  body  said  that 
if  the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment  that  an 
agreement  on  the  conference  would  come 
in  fsdrly  rapid  order.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  said  that  such  agreement 
could  be  expected  in  fairly  rapid  order. 

Do  I  infer  from  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  that  he  expects  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  g«itl«nan. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Regardless  of  a  vote  on 
the  Mansfleld  amendment,  in  the  form 
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of  a  motion  to  table,  I  would  hope  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  today. 

But  after  an  agreement  Is  reached,  you 
still  have  to  take  time  to  do  all  that  Is 
necessary  in  drawing  up  all  the  papers. 
This  is  quite  a  problem. 

Let  me  explain  that  there  has  been 
no  conference  with  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate has  not  passed  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. TherefcH^,  we  are  not  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  ofBcially.  We  have 
been  in  some  exploratory  discussions  with 
certain  Senators  this  morning  and  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Am  I  to  infer  from  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  that  he  does  or 
does  not  actually  believe  that  we  have 
had  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  not  had  a  direct 
vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment.  I 
think  everyone  believes  that. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Does  the  gentleman 
consider  the  tabling  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment  as  being  an  opportimity 
to  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  interpret  it  as 
being  equivalent  to  opposition  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  cannot  imagine 
anyone  who  is  in  favor  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  voting  to  table  the  motion. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  House  taking  that 
action  unless  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  have  always  been  curi- 
ous as  to  why  we  cannot  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  If  the  vote  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  same  except  because 
somebody  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  moticxi,  which  was  adopted  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  the  House,  to  table  my 
motion  to  instruct  the  House  conferees 
deprived  us  of  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
straight  up  and  down  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  Therefore,  to  interpret 
that  procedural  vote  on  a  motion  to  table 
as  being  a  vote  on  the  substantive 
amendment  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  Just  want  to  in- 
form the  House  I  have  just  received  a 
call  from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion. He  is  wilUng  to  meet  in  30  minutes 
(«  the  authorizations  and  he  said  he  will 
consider  the  vote  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  a  vote  (Hi  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  a  question:  What  was 
your  first  request? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  WIU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Speaker  be  permitted  to 
declare  a  recess  of  the  House  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.  That  was  my  first 
request. 

Mr.  WTTJJAM8.  Why  did  you  change 
that? 
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Mr.  BOGOS.  Because  objection  was 
heard.  Some  Members  wanted  a  time  set. 
The  only  thing  the  setting  of  a  time 
would  result  in  Is  that  we  would  come 
back  and  we  might  have  to  recess  again. 
If  we  shall  have  settled  these  matters 
prior  to  6  o'clock,  we  will  come  back.  I 
point  out  that  while  we  are  talking  now 
we  consimie  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 


The  final  venlon.  releaoed  In  Januarr  rf 
1970,  la  entitled  "West  VlrglnU  DevJoD- 
mental  Airport  Program"  and  liata  20  recom- 
mended sltea  for  new  or  Improved  3.000-root 
to  6,000-foot  developmental  airports. 

The  final  report  makes  no  mention  of  any 
commercial  airport  in  the  state  such  as  Tri 
SUte  Airport  at  Huntington,  Kanawha  Alrl 
port  at  Charleston  or  Raleigh  County  Memo 
rial  Airport  at  BecUey. 

HAD    BECOM  MENDED    CUDE    SLOPE    RESI 

The  final  version  was  the  basis,  apparenUy 
for  Gov.  Moore's  request  for  state  funds  for 
airport  construction.  The  Legislature  allo- 
cated $600,000  In  1969-70   and  only  $42  000 


express  the  hope  that  now  we  have  had    ::!!  fS.^H^f  ".'^^,"o',^"J, '"  A»''°-''.^  ^°»^ing 


this  added  explanation  cm  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  the  gentleman  would  return  to 
his  original  request,  that  is,  that  the 
Speaker  be  empowered  to  declare  a  recess 
with  return  at  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  this  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request. 

PAKUAMENTABT   INQUaT 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Would  an  objection  at 
this  point  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest take  us  back  to  the  gentleman's 
original  request  that  we  meet  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  WeU,  I  will  object. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Speaker  be  per- 
mitted to  declare  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
I/>uisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  A 
CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON  AIR- 
PORT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  present  for  the  Rkcord  a  re- 
markable article  in  the  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  Advertiser  dated  December  14,  1971, 
which  has  just  come  to  my  attention: 
Moore  Killed  Study  TJbginc  Midway  Airpobt 
(By  Tom  MUler) 

A  $40,000  statewide  study  of  future  air- 
port needs  In  West  Virginia  that  unequi- 
vocally called  for  construction  of  a  regional 
Jetport  between  Huntington  and  Charleston 
was  privately  killed  by  Got.  Arch  A.  Moore 
Jr.  In  late  1969  and  a  watered  down  version 
of  the  study  which  completely  Ignores  major 
airport  Improvements  was  then  released  pub- 
licly. The  Advertiser  has  learned. 

The  original  study,  ordered  by  former 
Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith  and  financed  with  fed- 
eral money,  was  entitled  "West  VlrglnU  Air- 
port System  Plan  1970-76". 

According  to  Informed  sources.  Gov.  Moore 
said  privately  it  would  be  pcditlcally  foolish 
to  release  the  study  publicly  and  had  It  re- 
written to  reflect  only  a  need  for  smaller  de- 
velopmental airports  around  the  state. 


was  added  and  In  1970-71  Moore  asked  for  $i 
mUlion  with  the  $468,000  balance  In  the 
1969-70  appropriation  stUl  on  hand.  The  leg- 
islature allotted  $750,000  to  the  fund  in 
1971-72. 

The  original  report  also  recommended  In- 
stallation of  a  glide  slope  at  Trt-State  Air- 
port here.  The  chartered  airliner  crash  that 
killed  75  persons  including  most  of  the  Mar- 
shall University  football  team  and  coaching 
staff  occurred  nearly  one  year  after  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  had 
Insisted  prior  to  the  Nov.  14.  1970  crash  that 
It  could  not  Install  a  glide  slope  at  the  field 
but  It  was  accomplished  and  In  service  less 
than  five  months  after  the  crash. 

The  airport  study  originally  was  due  to  be 
completed  In  1968  before  Moore  took  office, 
but  the  officials  making  the  study  decided  to 
hold  up  to  get  the  Ideas  of  the  new  governor. 

The  final  draft  was  submitted  in  September 
of  1969  to  Moore.  He  sent  It  back,  asking  that 
It  be  revised  to  "put  more  emphasis  on  the 
developmental  airports"  which  were  a  part 
of  the  overall  plan. 

The  revised  report  was  submitted  later  In 
1969  and  it.  too.  was  rejected  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  then  had  It  rewritten  in  the  form 
that  It  was  made  public  In  January  of  1970. 

DIXECTOR  RESIGNED,   SUCCESSOR   OUSTED 

Partly  because  of  the  governor's  refusal  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  study  the  first 
project  director  resigned  and  his  successor 
was  discharged  for  refusing  to  alter  the  re- 
port's findings  to  suit  the  governor's  pur- 
poses. 

The  governor's  actions  were  inconsistent 
with  his  campaign  statement  here  Oct.  38, 
1968  at  a  meeting  of  the  Huntington  Rotary 
Club  when  he  said: 

"I  would  like  as  governor  to  bring  all  the 
parties  (Involved  in  the  effort  for  a  regional 
jet  airport)  together  for  a  conference  with- 
out the  geographical  emotions  Involved.  Tm 
not  against  Midway  per  se.  and  if  I  have  funds 
available  as  governor  they  will  be  vised  for 
regional  airport  facilities." 

However,  In  his  "State  of  the  State"  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  Jan.  14,  1970  shortly 
before  the  altered  study  was  released  public- 
ly, Moore  Indicated  his  position  when  he 
asked  for  funding  for  20  developmental  air- 
ports In  nonacceeslble  areas  of  the  state. 

PINPOINTED    TEATS     VALLEY     LOCATION 

The  original  airport  study  recommended 
"the  development  of  a  HUB  airport  with  a 
minimum  runway  of  8,000  feet  and  expansion 
capability  to  10,000  feet  in  the  Teays  Valley 
area  to  be  scheduled  for  completion  In  1973, 
to  coincide  with  the  opening  of  the  Inter- 
state System  in  Charleston.  To  meet  this 
schedule.  It  will  be  necessary  to  begin  con- 
struction In  1971,  and  site  preparation  In 
1970.  Estimated  cost — $18,000,000." 

The  study  further  included  a  long-range 
recommendation  which  stated  that  "bassd  on 
the  growth  of  air  traffic  and  the  poaslble  ex- 
panded use  of  the  large  jumbo  Jets,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  expand  the  basic  (Teaays  Valley) 
rxmway  to  10,000  feet  by  1080  and  to  add  a 
second  runway.  Therefore,  adequate  land 
should  be  obtained  to  meet  such  future  d»- 
mands." 
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The  study's  conclusions  leading  up  to  the 
regional  Jetport  recommendation  were  as 
follows : 

"West  Virginia,  and  in  particular  the  major 
market  areas  of  Charleston  and  Huntington, 
have  lagged  behind  the  nation  in  economic 
growth  for  several  decades.  The  Inaccessibility 
of  this  area  has  been  a  prime  reason  for  this 
slow  rate  of  economic  growth.  Air  transporta- 
tion growth  in  the  Charleston-Huntington 
area  has  also  lagged  behind  the  nation  and 
Is  but  another  indicator  of  the  overall  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

AIR  CAEGO  SLOW  TO  DEVELOP 

"Air  cargo  has  been  slow  to  develop  within 
the  Charleston-Huntington  area  and  pas- 
senger growth  has  been  limited.  While  both 
these  cities  have  recently  experienced  conver- 
sion to  pure  Jet  aircraft  .  .  .  this  conversion 
was  delayed  for  several  years  due  to  the  in- 
adequate facilities  available  at  the  two  re- 
gional general  purpose  airports  (Huntington 
and  Charleston). 

•Por  many  years  both  these  cities  received 
less  than  desirable  service  with  aircraft  that 
were  considered  obsolete  In  other  comparable 
areas  of  the  country. 

"While  the  conversion  to  pure  Jet  has  been 
heralded  by  many  as  a  major  catchlng-up 
situation,  there  are  indications  that  the  area 
win  soon  fall  behind  again  if  a  major  HUB 
airport  is  not  provided. 

"The  reasons  for  this  concern  are  the  facts 
that  (1)  the  existing  runways  at  the  two 
major  regional  general  purpose  airports  can- 
not be  economically  lengthened  to  the  point 
where  significant  operating  restrictions  will 
not  be  necessary;  (2)  the  reduced  payloads 
may  eventually  result  In  higher  fares  Into 
Charleston  and  Huntington  than  on  compar- 
ative trips  in  other  parte  of  the  nation  as 
was  the  case  prior  to  the  conversion  to  pure 
Jet  service;  and  (3)  because  this  major  mar- 
ket area  Is  split  Into  two  regional  centers, 
with  two  sets  of  air  schedules,  both  centers 
will  suffer  from  a  limited  choice  of  departure 
times  and  destinations. 

WOtnj)    RAVE   IMPROVED   SERVICE 

"If  on  the  other  hand,  a  major  national 
HUB  Is  developed  to  serve  the  entire  area, 
this  section  of  West  Virginia  would  experience 
over  the  long-run,  the  competitive  advantage 
that  goes  to  areas  having  superior  air  service; 
more  reliable  service  for  both  passenger  and 
cargo,  more  attractive  schedules,  and  an  as- 
surance that  air  transportation  costs  would 
be  competitive  with  other  sections  of  the 
nation. 

"The  optimum  location  for  such  a  HUB  air- 
port Is  the  Teays  Valley  area  between  Charles- 
ton and  Huntington.  This  area  will  be  26 
minutes  from  downtown  Charleston  by  1973, 
when  the  Interstate  Highway  System  Is  com- 
pleted, and  Is  currently  Just  over  30  minutes 
from  downtown  Huntington. 

"Within  a  one  hour  travel  zone  there  are 
several  hundred  Industries,  most  of  which 
would  be  within  the  30-mlnute  zone.  The 
population  of  the  one  hour  travel  zone  Is  ap- 
proximately 600,000  and  the  major  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  overall  area  is  In  the 
direction  of  Teays  Valley. 

MUCH    LAND   ACREAGE   AVAILABLE 

"Also  Of  major  Importance  to  the  long- 
range  development  of  a  HUB  airport  Is  the 
existence  of  thousands  of  acres  of  develop- 
able land  for  major  Industrial  expansion  in 
the  vicinity  of  Teays  Valley." 

The  plan  also  Included  recommendations 
for  improvements  at  airports  serving  Beckley, 
Bluefleld-Prlnceton,  Charleston,  Clarksburg, 
Elklns-Buckhannon-PhUlppi,  Huntington, 
Lewlsburg,  Martlnsburg,  Morgantown,  Park- 
ersburg.  Point  Pleasant,  Welrton-New  Cum- 
berland and  Wheeling. 

These  recommendations  also  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  final  report  with  the  excep- 


tion of  PhUlppl,  Point  Pleasant  and  Welrton- 
New  Cumberland. 


ST.  EDWARDS  LEADS  IN  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  TRAINING 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  prob- 
lem which  Texas  educational  institutions 
are  struggling  to  come  to  grips  with  is 
the  problem  of  the  child  who  enters  the 
first  grade  with  Uttle  or  no  knowledge  of 
English. 

In  Texas,  this  generally  means  a  child 
who  comes  from  a  Spanish-surnamed 
home  where  Spanish  is  the  only  lan- 
guage spoken. 

If  such  a  child  is  thrown  into  the  first 
grade  cold,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
about  the  first  3  years  of  public  educa- 
tion are  simply  lost — and  the  child  faces 
an  almost  hopeless  catchup  game  from 
then  on. 

Tlie  problem  is  complicated  because  it 
is  also  a  cultural  one.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, the  "Anglo"  school  system 
may  degrade  the  child's  Spanish  heritage 
and  customs. 

Much  still  needs  to  be  done.  But  the 
growing  concern  is  there.  The  growing 
effort  to  meet  that  concern  is  there. 

And  one  of  the  leaders  is  St.  Edwards 
University  of  Austin,  Tex. 

St.  Edwards  began  this  year  a  new 
program  that  can  be  found  in  only  half 
a  dozen  colleges  and  iiniversities  in  this 
country — a  program  to  train  bilingual- 
bicultural  teachers  to  prepare  them  for 
the  special  needs  of  Spanish-speaking 
children  in  elementary  school. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  see  this  effort  and 
this  leadership,  and  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  include  in  the  Record  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  the  Austin  paper  describing  the 
program : 

St.  Ed's  F^rocram,  Providing  Needed 

Bilingual  Teachers 

(By  Leslie  Taylor) 

A  group  of  students  at  St.  Edwards  Uni- 
versity is  winding  up  the  first  semester  of 
a  new  kind  of  program — one  that  can  be 
found  In  only  half  a  dozen  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  country. 

Under  the  direction  of  Sister  Marie  Andre 
Walsh,  20  studente  enrolled  this  fall  in  St. 
Ed's  bUlngual-blcultural  teacher  education 
program  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  special 
needs  of  Spanish-speaking  children  in  ele- 
mentary school. 

"The  orientation  of  most  schools  which 
teach  English  as  a  second  language."  said 
Sister  Marie  Andre.  "Is  that  Spanish  should 
be  used  only  until  the  child  Is  able  to  speak 
English. 

St.  Ed's  program  Is  based  on  the  belief  the 
child  whose  dominant  language  Is  Spanish 
should  be  able  to  function  in  both  the  Anglo 
and  Mexican-American  worlds.  When  the 
child  is  able  to  function  in  both  Spanish 
and  English,  he  continues  to  learn  in  both 
languages. 

The  aim  Is  to  produce  a  person  who  is  not 
only  bUlngual  but  blcultural  as  well,  she 
said. 

The  teachers  who  will  function  In  such 
classrooms  must  be  specially  trained.  They 
must  be  able  to  teach  In  Spanish  as  well  as 
English  and  they  must  have  an  undsrstand- 
ing  of  the  culture  of  the  Mexican-American 


child  and  how  It  compares  with  that  of  the 
Anglo. 

Sister  Marie  Andre  said  the  1988  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  guarantees  "every  child 
the  right  to  be  Instructed  In  his  home  lan- 
guage In  school." 

In  Texas  there  are  about  250.000  Mexican- 
American  chUdren  who  need  to  benefit  by 
this  law  Immediately,  she  said.  She  said  these 
are  the  chUdren  whose  dominant  language  Is 
Spanish  aiid  who  need  three  years  of  lan- 
guage instruction  In  English  In  order  to 
prepare  them  to  learn  In  English. 

Without  bilingual  training  the  first  three 
years  are  wasted.  "We  need  10,000  teachers  to 
provide  for  this  first  group  of  children,"  she 
said. 

Texas  needs  another  10.000  teachers  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  260,000  Mexican-Amer- 
ican ChUdren  who  may  have  Spanish  sur- 
names and  may  handle  English  adequately 
but  who,  under  the  law,  have  a  right  to  learn 
about  their  own  language  and  culture,  she 
said. 

In  addition  to  general  courses  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  teacher  certification  for 
the  elementary  school  level,  courses  in  the 
history,  psychology  and  sociology  of  the  Mex- 
ican-American culture  are  required  under 
this  four-year  program. 

The  students  also  must  develop  proficiency 
in  Spanish  In  order  to  teach  in  Spanish,  to 
diagnose  language  learning  problems,  and  to 
evaluate  students'  progress. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Olive  Wheeler,  director 
of  elementary  education  at  St.  Eds,  most  of 
the  students  were  placed  in  elementary  class- 
rooms with  large  numbers  of  Mexican-Amer- 
ican ChUdren.  The  students  worked  as  teacher 
aides  six  hours  a  week  gaining  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  three  years  of  actual  contact  with 
the  Mexican-American  chUd  and  his  culture. 

Dr.  Wheeler  said  all  sixteen  teacher  aides 
had  been  Invited  to  return  next  semester  to 
their  schools.  The  program  Is  now  operated  In 
classrooms  In  AUison,  Dawson,  Becker,  Oo- 
valle,  Montopolls  and  Metz  elementary 
schools. 

The  second  year  of  the  program,  students 
will  do  some  kind  of  community  work  in 
which  they  wUl  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  Mexican-American  chUd's  home  and 
neighborhood  environment. 

The  Junior  year  will  be  spent  on  campus  In 
professional  education  courses  in  which  the 
student  wUl  be  taught  to  teach  In  Spanish 
and  English. 

The  senior  year  wUl  Involve  student  teach- 
ing In  Mexican-American  classrooms. 


PCB'S:  POISON  BY  THE  POUND 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  scientific  re- 
search has  clearly  revealed  the  growing 
presence  of  a  highly  toxic,  extremely  per- 
sistent industrial  chemical  in  our  envi- 
ronment :  polychlorinated  biphenyl — 
PCB.  However,  some  question  still  re- 
mains as  to  the  full  extent  and  impact  of 
this  contamination.  In  order  to  assist 
them,  it  is  essential  that  researchers 
have  adequate  information  relating  to 
the  quantity  of  PCB's  manufactured  and 
sold,  and  their  uses. 

On  April  9,  1970, 1  publicly  called  upon 
the  Monsanto  Co. — the  sole  domestic 
producer  of  PCBs — to  release  the  pro- 
duction and  sales  figures  for  this  chem- 
ical for  each  year  since  1940.  My  reason 
for  this  request  was  clear.  As  I  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Monsanto: 
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These  figures  are  oecees&ry  so  that  scien- 
tists can  determine  the  extent  to  which  PCBe 
are  getting  into  the  environment. 

t  Monsanto,  however,  was  totally  unre- 
sponsive to  my  request  and  apparently 
unmoved  by  the  dociunented  hazards  of 
I  .Bs.  In  fact.  John  Mason,  writing  on 
behalf  of  Monsanto  on  April  28, 1970,  cas- 
ually dismissed  the  environmental  dan- 
gers with  the  following  statement: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  apparent 
PCB  problem  relate*  only  to  the  possible  ef- 
fects on  some  species  of  birds  .  .  .  (research) 
Indicate  (s)  that  there  Is  no  threat  to  the 
public  health. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not,  nor  has  ever 
been,  the  case.  The  potential  threat  of 
this  chemical  has  been  well  evidenced  by 
scientiflc  findings  and  revelations  of 
massive  contamination  of  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

Thus,  on  June  18,  1970,  I  again  wrote 
to  Monsanto,  reite-ating  my  call  for 
public  discloEure  of  all  sales  and  produc- 
tion data,  emphasizing  the  extreme  dan- 
ger posed  by  PCB's.  Again,  Monsanto 
denied  my  request,  assuring  me  in  a 
letter  of  Jime  30,  1970,  that — 

Monsanto  la  taking  an  extremely  respon- 
sible attitude  to  this  problem  and  Is  doing 
everything  within  Its  power  to  insure  a 
maiixQum  degree  of  control  to  prevent  the 
poaslbUUy  of  the  (PCB)  escaping  Into  the 
environment. 

Precisely  1  year  after  that  assurance, 
huge  quantities  of  PCB's  were  driw»Ing 
onto  16,000  tons  of  flshmeal  in  North 
Carolina.  As  a  direct  result  of  that  inci- 
dent, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
poultry,  eggs,  fish,  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts were  severely  contaminated,  en- 
dangering our  food  supply  and  threat- 
ening our  health. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation, 
coupled  with  the  disclosure  of  additional 
occurrences  of  PCB-contamination  and 
evidence  of  increasing  PCB-levels  in  the 
environment,  brought  about  major  pub- 
lice  recognition  of  the  severity  of  the 
PCB  menace  and  the  need  to  control 
this  deadly  chemical. 

Yet,  it  was  not  until  November  30, 
1971,  that  the  Monsanto  Co.  finally  made 
public  a  summary  of  its  domestic  pro- 
duction and  sales  figures  for  PCB's  since 
1960,  revealing  the  startling  fact  that 
over  700  million  pounds  of  this  dan- 
gerous product  have  been  manufactured 
in  this  coimtry  since  1960.  This  figure  is 
all  the  more  staggering  when  one  real- 
izes that  PCB-contamination  is  meas- 
ured in  parts  per  million. 

Ironically,  Monsanto's  stated  reason 
for  releasing  these  statistics  publicly  Is: 

Scientists  have  continued  to  express  a  need 
for  the  data  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of 
how  much  PCB  might  be  In  the  environment. 

That  is  precisely  the  reason  behind 
my  requests  for  this  information 
throughout  these  past  20  months re- 
quests which  Monsanto  has  steadfastly 
ignored  until  now. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that,  al- 
though the  data  disclosed  by  Mcmsanto  is 
needed,  to  fully  evaluate  the  PCB  situa- 
tion a  much  more  detailed  breakdown  as 
to  uses  and  products  Is  e«senUal.  If  Moo- 
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santo  is  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the 
public,  it  must  release  a  complete  list  of 
all  present  and  past  uses  of  PCB's  as  well 
as  the  names  of  aU  products  containing 
PCB's,  their  manufacturers,  and  their 
quantity.  Further,  Monsanto  must,  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  make  public  the  dispo- 
sition of  fluids  and  other  products  con- 
taining PCB's  after  their  usefulness  has 
expired. 

I  include  in  the  Record  Monsantos 
press  release  of  November  30,  1971,  set- 
ting forth  a  summary  of  its  production 
figures  since  1960. 1  also  include  an  arti- 
cle from  the  December  13  Chemical  b 
Engineering  News  detailing  the  efforts  to 
investigate  further  the  effects  of  PCB's 
in  the  environment. 

The  material  follows: 
Monsanto  Releases  PCB  Prodxjction  Picubes 

TO   DSFAamZMT   OF   COMMiaKX 

Washtnoton,  D.C,  Notxmbkx  30. — Mon- 
santo Company  announced  today  It  has  re- 
leased figures  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  showing  the  company's 
U.S.  production  and  sales  of  polychlorlnated 
blphenyl  (PCB)  from  1960  through  estimated 
1971. 

Closed-sjrstem  electrical  uses  ranged  from 
11.000  tons  per  year  to  20.000  tons  per  year 
during  the  period. 

The  report  also  shows  Monsanto  voluntarily 
reduced  Its  nonelectrical  sales  of  PCB  from 
the  high  of  16.000  tons  In  1970  to  4.400  tons 
In  1971.  Substantial  further  reduction  will 
be  accomplished  in  1972,  the  company  said. 
C.  P.  Cunningham,  managing  director  of 
Monsanto  Industrial  Chemicals  Co.,  an  op- 
erating unit  of  Monsanto,  said,  "As  part  of 
our  control  program,  the  data  were  orig- 
inally prepared  for  the  Federal  PCB  Joint 
Task  Porce  and  other  concerned  scientists 
for  use  on  a  confidential  basis  so  scientists 
can  properly  evaluate  the  figures  and  relate 
them  as  to  Impact  on  the  environment." 

Monsanto  has  now  chosen  to  release  the 
figures  publicly  "because  scientists  have 
continued  to  express  a  need  for  the  data 
to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  how  much 
PCB  might  be  in  the  environment.  We  also 
believe  the  figures  will  Inform  the  public 
about  Monsanto's  positive  actions  to  limit 
the  sale  of  PCB  to  confined  applications," 
the  company  executive  said. 

"Now  that  the  figures  are  public  Infor- 
mation," Cunningham  added,  "we  are  con- 
fident both  the  scientific  community  and 
the  public  press  will  interpret  the  data 
properly.  These  are  production  and  sales 
figures  only.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  all  this  material  Is  not  In  the  environ- 
ment. 

"For  example,"  Cunningham  said,  "over 
60  per  cent  of  all  sales  In  the  past  13  years 
have  been  for  closed-system  electrical  uses. 
It  would  be  a  completely  false  and  irrespon- 
sible conclusion  to  say  all  PCB  produced 
is  in  the  environment.  Much  of  the  material 
is  stUl  contained  In  sealed  electrical  equip- 
ment where  it  acts  as  a  fire-resistant  safety 
fluid,  protecting  human  lives  and  property 
from  the  danger  of  fire  and  explosion." 

Cunningham  concluded,  "Monsanto  con- 
tinues Its  program  to  control  the  uses  and 
prevent  the  release  of  PCB  Into  the  environ- 
ment. To  date,  we  have  cut  off  aU  sales  to 
paints,  plasticlzers.  sealants,  adheslves  and 
all  other  open-system  uses.  We  are  receiving 
used  PCB  from  customers  for  regeneration 
or  safe  disposal.  And  we  are  engaged  in  an 
all-out  research  effort  to  develop  less  per- 
sistent fonns  of  PCB  or  suitable  products 
which  retain  tha  fire  safety  features  of  PCB. 
We  call  on  otlier  producers,  wtwldwlde,  to 
join  In  this  affort." 
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I  Closed  systems,  transformers,  and  capacitors 
'  IfKludinE  heat-:tansfer  systems,  hydraulics.lubrkants  olai. 
tici/ers  "^ 

(Prom  Chemical  k  Engineering  Mews 

Dec.  13.  1971) 
CoNTaovDST  CoinxNxrES  Ov^  PCB's 

Widespread  headlines  were  geneni,ted 
earlier  this  year  when  50.000  turkeys  to 
Minnesota,  as  many  as  88.000  chickens  In 
North  Carolina,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
eggs  at  various  locations  were  destroyed  after 
they  were  found  to  be  contaminated  with 
polychlorlnated  blphenyls  (PCB's).  Similar 
headlines  have  accompanied  other  findings 
that  indicate  that  PCB's  are  extensively  dis- 
tributed In  the  environment.  PCB's  have 
been  found  In  U.S.  and  foreign  waters.  In  eoo- 
plankton  In  the  ocean,  in  many  species  of 
fish,  and  In  a  variety  of  wild  fowl.  But  even 
though  high  concentrations  of  PCB  hava 
been  associated  with  various  birth  defects  In 
birds  and  In  animals,  a  definite  cause-effect 
relationship  has  never  been  established. 

Biological  cause -effect  relationships  are, 
of  course.  Inherently  difficult  to  establish! 
The  most  obvious  example  Involves  cigarettes 
and  cancer:  That  a  link  exists  between  smok- 
ing and  cancer  has  been  recognised  for  acme 
time,  but  that  smoking  causes  cancer  has 
never  been  conclusively  proved.  Other  such 
links  that  are  the  subject  of  continuing  In- 
vestigation include  those  between  hormones 
and  homosexuality,  viruses  and  cancer,  and 
PCB  s  and  birth  defects. 

VTHSlSTZtn 

PCB's  have  been  known  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  have  been  used  extensively  since 
the  1930's.  Chemically,  PCB  Is  a  generic  term 
covering  a  family  of  partially  or  wholly 
chlorinated  Isomers  of  blphenyl;  commercial 
PCB's  (42  to  W)'7c  chlorine)  may  contain  as 
many  as  50  different  detectable  Isomers.  Fur- 
thermore, PCB  Is  a  colorless,  highly  viscous 
fluid  that  can  withstand  temperatures  up  to 
650*  P.  without  degradation,  does  not  con- 
duct electricity,  and  Is  resistant  to  fire.  Such 
properties  make  PCB  an  Ideal  fluid  for  heat 
exchangers  and  electrical  equipment  such 
as  transformers.  These  properties  also  make 
the  more  highly  chlorinated  PCB's  very  re- 
sistant to  degradation  in  the  environment, 
ao  that  their  persistence  Is  similar  to  that  of 
DDT. 

Monsanto  Co.  is  the  only  US.  producer  of 
PCB.  although  PCB's  are  also  made  In  Ja- 
pan, Europe,  and  the  U.S.SJI.  Monsanto, 
however.  Is  the  only  company  that  has  re- 
leased producUon  figures.  Since  1060.  tlM 
firm  has  made  some  353,000  tons  of  PCB, 
with  output  reaching  a  maximum  of  42,M0 
tons  in  1970  (C&SN,  Dec.  6,  page  16) .  About 
60%  of  that  output  has  been  for  cloaed-aya- 
tem  uses  and  much  of  the  remainder  has 
been  either  recycled  or  safely  destroyad. 
Nonetheless,  a  certain  amount  has  appar- 
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enUy  been  allowed  to  enter  the  environment 
where  contamination  continues  to  be  de- 
tected. 

CONTAimTA'nON 

Last  month,  for  example.  Dr.  George  R. 
Harvey  of  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Insti- 
tution revealed  that  PCB  at  levels  ranging 
from  1  to  100  p.p.b.  have  been  found  in 
nearly  all  animal  and  plant  species  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Levels  as  high  as  1.5  p.p.m. 
were  found  in  zooplankton.  Dr.  Harvey  says, 
but  corresponding  PCB  levels  were  not  found 
in  fish  that  feed  on  the  zooplankton. 

Also  last  month.  Rep.  Gilbert  Gude  (R.- 
Md  )  disclosed  that  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  has  found  PCB 
at  levels  as  high  as  0.2  p.p.m.  In  soft-shelled 
clams  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This 
level  Is  well  below  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's guideline  of  5  p.p.m.  PCB  In 
fish  and  poultry.  Rep.  Gude  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  clams  were  contaminated 
with  other  chemicals,  mostly  pesticides,  and 
It  Is  not  known  whether  combinatorial  or 
synergistic  effects  c«m  occur.  Maryland  is 
currently  beginning  a  study  to  determine  if 
other  species  in  the  bay  contain  PCB. 

The  November  Issue  of  Satural  History 
magazine  described  a  three-year  study  of 
birth  defects  among  terns  on  Great  Gull  Is- 
land in  Long  Island  Sound.  One  specimen 
found  on  the  Island,  a  four-legged  chick  that 
lived  for  three  days  after  hatching. 

The  authors,  Helen  Hays  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City, 
and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Risebrough  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Bodega  Marine  Labora- 
tory. Bodega  Bay,  say  they  also  found  birds 
with  no  filght  feathers,  with  twisted  mandi- 
bles, and  with  stunted  extremities.  The  two 
workers  attribute  the  high  Incidence  of  de- 
formities to  pollution  In  the  sound. 

Dr.  Risebrough  says  the  median  concen- 
tration of  the  pesticide  DDE  In  the  flesh  of  all 
terns  was  2.1  p.p.m. — about  the  same  level 
found  In  other  wild  birds,  and  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  observed  thinning  of  egg- 
shells. The  concentration  of  PCB  In  the  flesh 
of  the  birds,  however,  ranged  from  5  p.p.ni. 
to  175  p.p.m.  Despite  these  high  levels,  he 
I>olnts  out,  no  cause-effect  relationship  be- 
tween PCB  levels  and  birth  defects  has  been 
established  for  the  terns. 

Laboratory  tests  In  the  Netherlands.  Dr. 
Risebrough  notes  have  shown  that  fertile 
chicken  eggs  Injected  with  chlorinated  dl- 
benzofurans,  a  PCB  contaminant,  produce 
similarly  deformed  chicks.  Monsanto,  how- 
ever, says  that  U.S. -made  PCB's  do  not  con- 
tain that  contaminant. 

OSPRETS 

Dr.  Risebrough  has  also  collaborated  with 
Paul  R.  Spltaer  of  Cornell  University  to  ex- 
amine ospreys  Inhabiting  the  Long  Island 
Sound  area.  Their  results,  disclosed  last 
month,  indicate  that  the  ospreys  may  be 
more  contaminated  than  any  other  wildlife 
In  North  America.  They  found  that  lipids  of 
both  viable  and  overdue  osprey  eggs  obtained 
from  the  shore  of  the  sound  have  PCB  levels 
varying   from   545   to   2270   p.p.m. 

Another  Cornell  worker.  Dr.  David  B. 
Peakall,  has  found  strong  evidence  of  chro- 
mosomal damage  In  ring  doves  fed  food  con- 
taining 10  p.p.m.  PCB.  His  preliminary  re- 
sults, sent  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  In  September,  Indicate  that  all 
hatchings  from  the  first  generation  of  birds 
were  normal.  When  the  hatched  doves  were 
mated,  however,  only  20%  of  the  embryos 
survived.  Dr.  Peakall  is  continuing  his  work 
In  an  effort  to  find  why  the  damage  Is  mani- 
fested only  In  the  third  generation. 
rant 

Monsanto,  meanwhUe,  continues  to  stand 
firm  behind  its  contention  that  there  Is  no 
_  scientific  daU  that  Indicate  polychlorlnated 
blphenyls  may  cause  birth  defects."  A  com- 


pany  spokesman  Indicates  that  Monsanto 
has  sponsored  several  feeding  tests  and  a 
teratogenicity  study,  all  of  which  Indicate 
only  minimal  effects  from  PCB's.  Rats  fed 
food  containing  100  p.p.m  PCB,  for  example, 
showed  only  slightly  Increased  liver  weights 
after  18  months.  Dogs  fed  a  similar  diet 
exhibited  a  tendency  not  to  gain  weight  as 
well  as  expected.  Chickens,  however,  were  ob- 
served to  exhibit  loss  of  weight,  thinning  of 
eggshells,  and  decreased  hatchabUlty  of  eggs, 
although  no  embryonic  deformities  were 
observed. 

Clearly  the  PCB  file  Isn't  closed.  Monsanto's 
withdrawal  of  PCB  from  the  market  for  uses 
where  end  products  can't  be  controlled  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  PCB  entering  the  en- 
vironment. But  until  a  cause-effect  rela- 
tionship between  PCB's  and  birth  defects  can 
definitely  be  proved  or  disproved,  controversy 
win  surround  any  use  of  PCB  at  all. 


THE  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  WEST 
SIDE  COMMUNITY  CONFERENCE — 
CITIES  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
greatest  domestic  problem  facing  our 
Nation  in  the  decade  ahead  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  city — the  quality,  failure,  and 
conflicts  of  urban  life. 

Early  this  year,  leading  urban  experts 
from  throughout  the  Nation  joined  with 
concerned  citizens  of  the  West  Side  of 
Manhattan  and  of  New  York  City  to  dis- 
cuss major  issues  facing  our  cities  in  this 
decade. 

More  than  40  authorities  joined  with 
us  as  panelists  and  "discussants"  at 
the  annual  West  Side  Community  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  me  and  by  the 
Democratic  and  liberal  clubs  of  the 
West  Side. 

The  annual  conferences  are  held  in  an 
effort  to  bring  substantive  issues  to  the 
community  for  discussion.  As  we  say 
each  year  in  our  program,  "They  are 
presented  in  the  belief  that  those  who 
mold  public  policy,  and  the  public  are 
obligated  to  one  another  for  understand- 
ing and  direction." 

I  have  sponsored  one  of  the  confer- 
ences every  year  of  my  tenure  in  Con- 
gress. They  are  free  of  charge,  and  free 
of  partisan  orientation.  And  they  bring 
together  at  informal  panel  discussions 
leaders  in  Government  and  the  academic 
world  with  the  citizens  to  whom  they  are 
responsible. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  1971,  we  held  our 
annual  West  Side  Community  Confer- 
ence, "Cities  in  the  Seventies."  Some 
2,000  individuals  attended  and  took  part 
in  the  five  panels  and  the  plenary  session 
at  Riverside  Church,  New  York  City.  The 
panels  covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
essential  to  the  urban  resident:  con- 
sumer protection,  health  care,  law  en- 
forcement, urban  transit,  youth,  and  the 
elderly. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  had 
two  esteemed  Member  of  Congress  join 
me  in  addressing  the  plenary  session  of 
the  conference.  Both  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  msiking  America  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live,  and  are  in  the 
forefront  of  those  attempting  to  forge  a 


new  coalition  to  meet  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems: Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  cochairman  of 
the  Urban  Coalition's  "Commission  on 
the  Cities  in  the  Seventies." 

The  list  of  panelists,  discussants,  and 
moderators  included : 

List  of  Pakticipants 

Bess  Meyerson  Grant,  Commissioner, 
N.Y.C.  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Charles  S.  Mack.  Executive,  Consumer  Is= 
sues  Committee,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conxmerce. 

Robert  Pltofsky,  Director,  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protecton.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Joseph  Swldler,  Chairman,  N.Y.S.  Public 
Service  Commission. 

Woodrow  Wlrsig,  President,  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New  York. 

Geoffrey  Cowan,  Attorney,  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy. 

William  F.  Haddad.  President,  U.S.  Re- 
search and  Development  Corporation. 

Seymour  W.  Klanfer,  President,  Consumer 
Assembly  of  Greater  N.Y. 

Adele  Mlsa,  Chairman,  La  Mia  Buying 
Club. 

Florence  Rice,  Consumer  Consultant,  Har- 
lem Consumer  Education  Council. 

Stephen  Press,  Director,  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  Consumer  Education  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Gordon  Chase,  Administrator,  N.Y.C. 
Health  Services  Administration. 

Douglas  Coleman,  President,  N.Y.  Blue 
Cross. 

John  L.  S.  HoUoman.  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance;  past  president.  Phy- 
sicians Forum;  past  president,  National 
Medical  Association. 

Vernon  Wilson,  Administrator.  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Esta  Armstrong,  Program  Director,  West 
Side  Neighborhood  Health  Services  Pro- 
gram. 

Leon  J.  Davis.  President,  Local  1199.  Drug 
and  Hospital  Union. 

William  H.  Hatcher.  Chairman,  Washing- 
ton Heights-West  Harlem-Inwood  Mental 
Health  Council. 

Ira  Glasser,  Director,  N  Y.  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union;  Chairman,  St.  Vincent  Com- 
munity Health  Council. 

Oliver  Fein.  Health  PAC. 

Edythe  J.  Gaines,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Community  District  12,  Bronx. 

Georgia  L.  McMurray,  Commissioner  desig- 
nate, N.Y.C.  Agency  for  Child  Development. 

Irving  Miller,  Professor  of  Social  Work,  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Social  Work. 

Elizabeth  Stecher  Trebony.  Executive  Di- 
rector, Project  FIND. 

Ernest  Cruz,  Student;  fwmer  Director, 
Community  Youth  Program,  Upper  West 
Side  (Community  Corporation. 

Ferdinand  Danziger,  President,  J.  Hood 
Wright  Golden  Age  Center. 

Dorothy  Pitman,  Community  Director. 
West  80th  Street  Community  Child  Day  Care 
Center. 

Israel  Weinsteln,  Vice  President,  Congress 
of  Senior  Citizens. 

Barbara  M.  SUverstone,  Federation  of 
Protestant  Welfare  Agencies. 

Stuart  Greene,  Student  Member,  Child 
Care  Center  Program. 

Elmer  Cone,  Assistant  Chief  Inspector, 
Chief  of  Patrol,  N.Y.C.  Police  Department. 

Charles  B.  Rangel,  Member  of  Congress, 
18th  CJ3. 

Burton  B.  Roberts,  District  Attorney,  Bronx 
County. 

Ralph  F.  Salerno,  Consultant  on  crime  and 
law  enforcement,  Hudson  Institute;  former 
Supervisor  of  Detectives,  N.Y.C.  Police  De- 
partment. 

Jack  S.  Hoffinger,  Defense  attorney;  Asso- 
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clat«  chairman,  Crimliua  Justice  Coordinat- 
ing Council. 

Charles  OUllam,  Sergeant,  Preventive  En- 
forcement Patrol  Squad,  N.Y.C.  PoUce  De- 
partment; 2nd  Vice  President,  Ouardlans  As- 
sociation. 

Jeannlne  Green,  President,  The  Block-In- 
Bstween  Block  Association. 

Efrain  Rosa,  President,  Mtb  Precinct  Com- 
munity Council. 

Mazlne  Waldron,  Member,  MAD  (Mothers 
Against  Drugs). 

Basil  A.  Paterson,  Executive  Vice  President, 
New  York  Law  Journal. 

John  Q.  deRooe,  First  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. N.Y.C  Transportation  Administration. 

Justin  N.  Feldman,  Member,  MetropoUtan 
Transportation  Authority. 

Bertram  R.  Oelfand,  N.Y.  City  Council; 
chairman.  Special  Cotmnlttee  on  Transporta- 
tion. 

Roger  H.  GUman,  Director,  Planning  &  De- 
velopment, Port  of  New  York  Authority;  for- 
mer Executive  Director,  Trl-State  Transpor- 
tation Conmilsslon. 

Dick  O.  Lam,  Director.  Transportation  and 
Regional  Planning,  N.Y.C.  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

Nathan  Bloom,  Senior  Economist,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank;  former  Senior  Economist, 
Trl-State  Transportation  Commission. 

Stephen  Dobrow,  President.  Committee  for 
Better  Transit,  Inc. 

Mary  Perot  Nichols,  City  Editor,  "Village 
Voice." 

Myron  Cohen,  Chairman,  Mayor's  Subway 
Watchdog  Commission. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  acknowledge 
by  name  everyone  whose  work  and  lead- 
ership made  the  conference  a  success. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  following  peo- 
ple who  made  particularly  vital  contri- 
butions : 

Coordinator  of  the  conference  was 
Susan  Cohn.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
conference  committee,  she  coordinated 
the  entire  conference. 

Members  of  the  committee,  who 
worked  with  great  energy  and  dedication 
over  many  months,  were  panel  coordi- 
nators— Jeanne  Miles,  Suzanne  Abram- 
son,  Hugh  Pickett,  Ann  Comay,  Judy 
Gottehrer,  and  Doris  Clark — secretary, 
Elaine  Bernstein;  treasurer,  Ira  Zimmer- 
man; administrative  coordinator,  Eliza- 
beth Savels;  press.  Rita  Kardeman;  pub- 
lications. Jack  Rennert:  photographer, 
Philip  Eisner;  registration.  Ellen  Wal- 
lach;  reception,  Rita  Breitbart  Auer- 
bach;  recorder,  Virginia  Horton;  ar- 
rangements, Ada  Bass,  Juanlta  Smith. 
Rosalind  Silver,  and  Chaimcey  Olinger. 

TO  all  those  who  made  the  conference 
possible,  we  are  deeply  indebted. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  friendly  cooperation  of 
Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Dllday.  Mr.  Lopez,  Mr. 
Lyndstrom,  Mr.  FYench,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  the  staff  of  Riverside  Church.  My 
thanks  also  to  the  staff  of  WRVR  and  to 
EXietrich  Schnaufer,  manager,  Butler 
Hall  Penthouse  Restaurant. 

The  participating  clubs  were:  Audu- 
bon Reform  Democrats,  Carver  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Central  Harlem  Liberal 
Club,  Community  Democratic  Organiza- 
tion of  Inwood  and  Marble  Hill,  Commu- 
nity Free  Democrats,  Caonemta  Demo- 
cratic Coalition  of  Northern  Manhattan, 
Fort  Washlngton-ManhattanvUle  Demo- 
cratic Club,  P.  D.  R.-Woodxow  Wllaon 
Democrats.  Hamilton-Helghts-Manhat- 
tanville  Democratic  Club,  Heights  Re- 
form Democrats,  John  P.  Kennedy  Of- 
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flcial  Democratic  Club,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Democratic  Club,  New  Chelsea 
Reform  Democratic  Club,  New  Demo- 
cratic Assembly,  New  Directions  Demo- 
crats, New  Hofiiopfi  Democratic  Club. 
Park  River  Independent  Democrats.  Riv- 
erside Democrats,  Solomcm  Weiss  Liberal 
Club,  Tioga  Democratic  Club,  Village 
Independent  Democrats,  Washington 
Heights  Progressive  Democrats,  and 
West  Side  Liberal  Club. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  large  number 
of  community  sponsors  whose  generous 
contributions  made  the  conference  pos- 
sible. 

At  the  plenary  sesslmi.  Congressman 
Pauntkot,  Senator  Hashis.  and  I  dis- 
cussed various  aspects,  problems,  and 
hopes  for  our  cities  in  the  seventies. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Congressman  Fauntboy, 
Senator  Harris,  and  myself  at  the  ple- 
nary session  : 

Oi»«NiNG  Remarks  bt  Congressman 
WnOJAM  P.  Rtan 

I  stand  here  today  somewhat  perplexed — 
torn  between  wanting  to  speak  positively 
about  what  can  be  done  and  feeling  that  to 
be  anything  but  somber  Is  to  evade  reality. 
My  optimism  stems  both  from  my  own  per- 
sonal nature — which  says  that  there  are  an- 
swers to  problems,  and  that  we  can  do  better, 
if  we  decide  to  do  better — and  from  the  very 
simple,  empirical  fact  that,  after  all,  we  have 
chosen  to  live  here. 

We  are  New  Yorkers,  and  when  all  Is  said 
and  done  about  the  garbage,  the  subways,  the 
traffic,  the  noise,  the  housing,  we  come  back 
to  one  point — New  York  Is  our  home,  and, 
at  least  for  most  of  us.  It  Is  true  to  say  that 
we  would  not  trade  otir  lot  with  the  farmer 
In  Iowa  or  even  the  man  c*  woman  living  in 
Chicago. 

Still,  we  must  recognize  the  magnitude  erf 
the  crisis  confronting  us. 

For  many  New  Yorkers,  some  lines  from  a 
poem  by  Coleridge,  "Frost  at  Midnight,"  are 
all  too  accurate : 

I  was  rear'd 

In  the  great  city,  pent  mid  cloisters  dim 

And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 

Today,  with  air  pollution,  even  the  stare 
are  becoming  a  memory  of  things  past. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  two  major  prem- 
ises. The  first  is  that  the  greatest  crisis  fac- 
ing our  cities  is  the  growing  cleavage  between 
the  races.  And  second,  this  cleavage  Is  a  func- 
tion of  economics — the  break  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots. 

If  the  people  faU  apart,  so  must  the  cities. 
As  Shakespeare  said  in  Coriolanus,  "What  Is 
the  city  but  the  people." 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  steady  exodus 
of  the  white  middle  class  from  the  central 
cities,  which  are  progressively  becoming  the 
refuse  piles  for  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  elderly,  the  blacks,  and  the  Puerto 
Rlcans. 

Yet,  despite  the  siren  songs  of  disaster,  no 
one  responds.  We  are  catapulting  tawards  a 
frightening  polarization  which  cannot  prom- 
ise anything  but  the  most  difficult  problems 
for  our  nation. 

Intrinsically  Involved  in  this  racial  bifur- 
cation which  is  splitting  our  citlea,  and 
thereby  our  people.  Is  the  issue  of  money. 
Money,  it  la  said  lies  at  the  root  of  all  evil. 
In  this  case,  it  U  the  lack  of  money  which 
Is  the  root,  and  the  tree  it  Is  producing  Is  a 
dual  one — one  white,  one  black. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
Is  Insufficient  money  for  the  clUea.  Or,  let  me 
be  more  accurate — and  it  Is  deadly  significant 
that  I  am  accurate  here — ^there  Is  instifflclent 
commitment  to  provide  the  money  for  the 
cities. 


I  lay  the  blame  on  this  Administration  I 
know  that  eomlng  ftom  me,  that  is  no  stir- 
prise.  But,  let  lis  put  my  parUcular  approach 
aside,  and  let  us  ptrt  poUtlos  aside  Where 
I  ask  you.  In  this  AdmlnUtration,  do  w«  hear 
a  voice  speaking  out  In  the  moraUy  right 
terms  of  racial  equality?  Where  do  we  see 
this  I>resldent  standing  up  and  saying  "We 
are  brothers?" 

We  have  a  man  In  the  White  House  who 
takes  14  months  to  condescend  to  meet  with 
black  members  of  Congress. 

We  have  a  man  in  the  White  House  who 
says  he  is  not  going  to  force  integration  In 
the  suburbs. 

We  have  a  man  In  the  White  House  who 
ncmilnated  for  the  Supreme  Court  a  O.  Har- 
rold  Carswell. 

We  have  a  man  In  the  White  House  who 
In  the  moat  total,  tragic  way  has  demon- 
strated his  lack  of  compassion,  of  perception, 
of — to  use  a  term  of  the  times — aour.  This 
man  is  not  my  soul  brother.  He  Is  certainly 
not  the  soul  brother  of  the  black  man  and 
woman,  or  the  Puerto  Rlcan,  or  the  Chlcano 
or  the  American  Indian. 

Given  such  attitudes,  how  can  one  hope 
for  a  meaningful  perception  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  our  cities? 

Apart  from  his  abdication  of  moral  leader- 
ship on  the  Issue  of  race,  he  has  used  fiscal 
contrivances  to  encourage  the  dissolution  of 
our  cities'  unity,  and  thereby  to  their  racial 
division. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples.  And  here  I  am 
not  talking  about  supporting  or  opposing 
governmental  programs.  That  is  another 
question.  Here  I  am  talking  about  money. 
Right  now,  the  Administration  has  frosen 
billions  of  dollars  of  federal  funds  which 
should  be  going  Into  the  cities.  Two  hundred 
million  dollars  In  urban  renewal  funds.  Over 
700  million  dollars  for  Model  ClUes.  182  mil- 
lion dollars  In  public  housing  funds  Is  froaen. 
Five  million  dollars  for  community  educa- 
tion. Thirty  four  mUllon  dollars  for  regional 
medical  programs.  Two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars for  water  and  sewer  facilities  grants. 

The  administration's  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  which  begins  this  July  1, 
perpetuate  the  situation.  Twenty  five  million 
less  than  could  be  requested  for  the  Section 
236  rental  assistance  program  Funds  for 
students  with  special  vocational  education 
needs — $ao  million  this  year.  Gone  in  the 
next.  Grants  for  public  libraries:  out  by  60 
per  cent.  Seventy-five  million  dollars  less 
than  the  authorization  for  blUngutJ  educa- 
Uon.  Nothing  for  the  lead  baaed  paint  poi- 
soning program,  which  we  finally  pushed 
through  to  enactment  only  a  few  months 
ago. 

And.  while  the  money  recedes,  we  hear  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  about  revenue  sharing.  Let  me 
Just  say.  the  President's  so-called  new  revo- 
lution of  revenue  sharing  provides  $143  mil- 
lion less  for  education  in  Fiscal  Year  1972 
than  it  did  in  Fiscal  Year  1971— and  this  is 
when  we  comtine  special  revenue  sharing 
and  general  revenue  sharing. 

Money,  my  friends,  money — speaks  loud. 
And  all  we  hear  from  the  White  House  Is  a 
whimper. 

And.  so  long  as  we  do  not  have  the  money 
for  education,  so  long  as  we  do  not  have  the 
money  for  housing,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
have  the  money  for  mass  transit  and  anti- 
pollution programs  and  adequate  health  care 
and  community  action  programs  and  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  training  and  100  other 
things,  we  are  sentencing  the  cities  to  death. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake.  Tbia  la  not 
simply  a  matter  of  fkngmllty.  This  Is  a  direct 
reflection  of  an  attitude  towards  race.  With- 
out compassion,  without  a  perception  of  the 
races,  without  soul,  there  is  no  recognition 
of  what  must  be  done.  Or,  if  there  is,  there 
is  no  commitment  to  make  that  reoognltlaa 
emerge  Into  a  reality.  In  terms  of  hard 
dcrflars. 
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I  do  believe  that  this  Administration  Is 
leading  our  nation  down  a  dire  course.  I  do 
believe  that  our  hope— our  hope  domestically 
as  well  as  internationally — lies  In  making 
this  a  one  term  Administration. 

Rudyard  Kipling  wrote.  In  his  poem,  ~To 
the  City  of  Bombay." 

Comfort  it  Is  to  say : 

"Of  no  mean  city  am   I:" 

We  have  no  comfort  In  our  cities  today. 
We  have  no  comfort  In  the  split  of  the  races. 
We  only  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
we  can  resist,  we  will  resist,  and  we  must 
prevail. 

RXMAKKS    of   WALTEB   E.   FAtTNTaOT 

Thank  you  so  very  much,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Above  all,  BlU  Ryan,  I  thank  you  for 
the  privilege  of  being  here  today. 

As  I  open  the  flood  gates  of  memory  and 
travel  back  through  the  past  decade,  through 
the  height  of  the  clvU  rights  movement  so 
nobley  led  by  Martin  Luther  E^ng  Jr.,  I 
cannot  help  but  be  grateful  to  Bill  Ryan. 
For  he  represents  to  me  those  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  responded  to  a  national 
coalition  of  blacks  and  whites,  of  affluent 
and  poor,  young  and  old — who  worked  to- 
gether to  outflank  those  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  Conservative  Republicans  who  have 
frustrated  every  progressive  piece  of  legis- 
lation we  have  tried  to  move  through  the 
Congress,  and  who,  even  today,  stand  be- 
tween us  and  the  solution  to  the  crisis  In 
the  cities.  And  I  believe  it  Is  the  reassembly 
of  that  cocUition  that  is  the  hope  of  our 
cities  In  the  70's. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  very  briefly 
to  that  subject,  amplifying,  no  doubt,  what 
so  many  of  you  have  been  saying  In  your 
panel  discussions  thus  far,  and  In  some 
measure  that  which  Congressman  Ryan  has 
said  before  me  and  what  Senator  Harris  will 
say  even  more  eloquently  after  me. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  deeply  en- 
trenched patterns  of  social  behavior  coupled 
with  sweeping  economic  changes  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  crisis  in  our  American 
cities  that  has  reached  explosive  proportions. 
A  key  social  factor  In  this  crisis  may  generally 
be  referred  to  as  "the  class  caste  system" 
that  functions  in  American  life.  Or  to  focus 
more  specifically  on  the  plight  of  Black  peo- 
ple in  America — It  Is  atUlbuted  to  the  racist 
orientation  of  the  American  character  struc- 
ture. Couple  that  with  the  economic  cages 
that  are  being  wrought  In  the  automation, 
cybernation  revolution  that  Is  displacing  un- 
sklUed  workers  at  a  rate  of  35,000  a  week  or 
2  million  a  year,  and  you  understand  the 
basis   for    our    crisis. 

This  fact  Is  reflected  most  clearly  In  the 
growing  mechanization  of  our  rural  economy 
and  the  flow  of  increasingly  large  numbers 
of  people  toward  oui  nation's  urban  centers 
in  search  of  gainful  employment.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  all  of  America  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  urbanized,  especially  black 
America.  For  while  roughly  60';  of  white 
Americans  live  in  our  cities  and  our  urljen 
complexes,  fully  73'/,  of  Black  America  lives  in 
the  urban  centers  of  our  nation  And  in  that 
fact,— the  fact  that  the  cities  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  the  abode  of  the  Black  and 
the  poor  whUe  the  affluent  flee  to  the  sub- 
urbs—we have  the  crux  of  the  crisis  In  the 
cltlee  It  is  these.  Blacks,  Mexican-Americans, 
poor  people  generally  who  find  themselves 
caught  In  the  vicious  cycle;  forced  to  live  in 
hou.slng  that  U  exploited;  send  children  to 
schools  that  are  neglected  from  which  they 
emerge  with  an  educaUon  that  Is  Inferior  to 
take  the  lowest  paying  Jobe  in  an  economy 
that  U  displacing  unskilled  people  at  a  rate  of 
2  million  a  year;  and  thus  are  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  housing  that  is  exploited,  to  send 
children  to  the  schools  that  are  neglected  to 
emerge  with  an  education  that  U  inferior. 
Thus  the  vicious  cycle  buUds  and  oontlnues. 
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In  light  of  this  vlclotis  cycle,  the  TO's 
will  be  a  decade  In  which  the  cities  are  en- 
gaged In  a  life  and  death  struggle.  I  submit 
that  their  fate  Is  tied  almost  directly  to  our 
abUltles  to  marshal  sufficient  vote  power, 
black  and  whites  together  across  this  nation, 
to  see  to  it  that  our  disordered  priorities  are 
reordered. 

Seymour  Melman  In  his  book,  the  Pentagon 
Capitalism,  I  think  puts  his  finger  on  the 
problem  when  he  reminds  us  that  over  the 
last  26  years  we  have  spent  a  trillion  dcd- 
lars  In  this  country  for  the  Implementation 
of  vrar.  That  over  the  past  10  years,  we  have 
spent  600  billion  dollars — a  tremendous  drain 
on  our  national  vitality  and  our  national  re- 
sources. And  the  toll  of  that  dlsc«dered  pri- 
ority has  been  felt  most  keenly  in  the  ex- 
plosive situation  In  our  cities. 

As  Dr.  King  said  from  this  very  church  4 
years  ago  while  launching  his  assault  on  the 
insane  and  senseless  and  illegal  wax  In  Viet- 
nam: "The  bombs  that  are  dropped  In  South 
East  Asia  explode  in  the  ghettos  of  our 
nation." 

They  have  taken  their  toll  on  the  vitality 
of  our  cities.  For  while  we  have  spent  that 
500  billion  dollars  over  the  past  ten  years 
perpetrating  death  and  war,  our  desperate 
needs  in  the  country  have  gone  wanting. 
The  casualties,  as  he  pointed  out,  h«ve  been 
the  15  million  pec^le  who  are  hungry  In  this 
most  affluent  nation  in  the  world. 

The  casualty  over  these  past  ten  years  has 
been  the  inventory  of  delapitated  housing 
across  this  country. 

The  casualties  have  been  our  health  needs 
in  this  country,  for  It  is  a  tragic  indictment 
of  our  priorities  tJaat  "we,  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  are  ISth  am<Mig  the  major  na- 
tions of  the  world  In  Infemt  mortality.  In 
1957,  we  had  something  Uke  106  physicians 
per  100  thousand  people  In  our  population. 
But  with  the  continued  spending  80%  of  our 
national  budget  on  implements  of  war,  today, 
I  understand,  we  have  only  89  doctors  per 
100  thousand. 

All  these  things  illuminate  the  disordered 
nature  of  our  priorities  and  the  need  to  re- 
order them — to  turn,  not  only  our  money 
but  our  brain  power  as  well,  toward  meeting 
our  human  needs. 

Even  in  our  domestic  spending  our  pri- 
orities are  disordered.  Over  the  past  6  years 
we  have  spent  25  blUlon  dollars  in  space  ex- 
ploration, and  20  billion  dollars  In  highway 
c:)nstructlon — highways  that  have  been 
essentially  white  men's  roads  to  black  men's 
homes.  Over  these  past  5  years  we  have  spent 
15  billion  dollars  subsidizing  country  farm- 
ers like  Senator  James  Eastland,  while  we 
spend  only  5  billion  dealing  with  the  housing 
crisis  that  Is  the  albatross  about  the  neck 
of  those  of  us  who  live  In  our  Inner  cities. 

Congressman  Ryan  Is  right.  If  we  are  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  In  the  cities,  then  we've 
got  to  spend  enormously  more  money  on  each 
of  those  tireas:  Providing  decent  housing. 
Job  opportunities,  health  and  welfare  for 
our  people. 

I  think  I  know  where  that  money  needs 
to  be  spent.  And  in  closing,  I  Just  want  to 
suggest  two  areas  where  we  need  to  spend  a 
great  deal  more  money  to  meet  the  problems 
lu  our  cities.  These  two  areas  grow  out  of 
my  painful  experience  over  the  past  5  years 
of  desperately  trying  to  revitalize  an  urban 
core  In  our  nation's  capitol. 

I  was  bom  and  grew  up  In  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Shaw  urban  renewal  area.  It  Is 
an  area  676  acres  In  space,  lodged  between 
the  White  House  and  tbe  Capitol,  between 
North  Capital  Street  and  16th  Street  which 
begins  six  blocks  up  from  the  White  House 
and  13  blocks  from  the  Capitol.  It  Is  an  area 
all  too  typical  of  the  decaying  inner  city 
areas  of  our  country:  05%  black;  70%  of 
the  ownership  by  absentee  land  lords  who 
extract  an  average  of  100%  profit  each 
month  on  the  Investments  they  have  made 


on  that  slum  property.  We  have  there  a 
census  tract  which  In  1968  had  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  of  any  census  tract  In 
the  country.  TTiere  we  are  trying  to  draw 
federal  money  using  the  system  of  urban 
renewal  to  affect  nonviolent  land  reform.  The 
system  provides  a  means  of  doing  that,  but 
the  people  have  not  the  money  to  affect  it. 
I  see  where  massive  doses  of  model  cities 
funds  can  be  spent  for  the  acquisition  of 
these  slum  ownered  properties  and  their 
disposition  to  nonprofit  sponsors  who  can 
rehabilitate  or  redevelop  them,  so  that  the 
people  who  now  live  there,  paying  100', 
profit  to  slum-lords,  can  own  them  in  dig- 
nity. 

In  short,  I  think  that,  if  I  Just  take  the 
case  of  my  own  father  and  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  his  needs,  you'll  understand  why  and 
where  the  money  needs  to  be  spent.  My  father 
has  lived  In  the  Shaw  area  for  37  years  now, 
in  one  house.  He  payed  for  the  house  4  times 
In  those  37  years.  He  payed  for  it  four  times 
because  he  paid  100%  profit  to  the  owners. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  think  my 
father  Is  poor,  but  I  know  he  U  pretty  af- 
fiuent  fellow.  He  has  bought  8  houses  In  his 
life  time.  When  my  father  paid  off  the  note 
the  first  time,  the  man  refinanced  the  house 
and  at  onoe  bought  another  house  and  put 
another  Willie,  that's  my  fathWs  name,  in 
It.  And  WUlie  paid  off  the  second  note,  and 
he  refinanced  the  house  again;  and  he  bought 
a  third  house  and  put  another  Willie  In  it, 
and  WiUie  paid  that  one  off. 

Under  the  urban  renewal  process  that  we 
have  been  able  to  Invoke  the  house  has  been 
condemned,  acquired  from  him,  turned  over 
to  a  non-profit  sponsor,  which  hi^pens  to  be 
my  church,  rehabUltated  and  then  sold  to 
my  father  for  less  In  monthly  payments  un- 
der the  235  program  than  he  was  paying  in 
rent.  That's  revolution. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  when  1  wanted  to  go  to 
college  my  father  could  not  take  that  house 
down  to  the  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
and  say:  "Here  Is  20  years  of  my  life  In 
monthly  payments.  Let  me  have  2  thousand 
dcdlars  to  send  my  boy  to  school."  Hot  be- 
cause he  hadnt  paid  It;  but  because  he  lived 
in  that  exploited  situation  whereby  he  paid 
for  It,  but  had  no  claim  on  it.  We've  changed 
that  for  WUlle,  and  there  are  millions  of 
more  WiUlee  across  this  nation  who  need  to 
be  helped  to  that  kind  of  dtlzenahip  and  that 
kind  of  dignity  and  that  kind  of  control  of 
their  destiny.  And  that  can  come  only  when 
we  spend  the  countless  builons  of  dctlars 
that  are  necessary  to  revitalise  our  Inner 
cities. 

I  assure  you  that  on  the  675  acres  of  land 
in  Washington  alone  I  could  absorb  all  of 
the  budget  for  the  336  and  the  235  programs 
that  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  the  nation.  That  is  the  dimension  of  the 
need. 

The  final  thing  I  want  to  point  out  Is  that 
in  addition  to  the  money  for  the  revitaliza- 
tlon  of  our  inner  cities,  there  Is  the  need  to 
deal  with  what  I  think  should  be  the  kind 
of  Issue  around  which  we  can  reassemble  the 
vote  power  of  the  forces  of  good  will  in  this 
nation  that  out  voted  the  forces  of  reaction 
in  1964-1965.  That  is  the  issue  of  drug  truffle 
in  our  cities.  The  fact  pervades  our  cities. 
This  despair,  that  is  developed  because  of 
our  failure  to  deal  with  these  problems,  has 
found  an  opiate  In  drugs  and  has  become  our 
nation's  chief  Internal  security  problem.  In 
the  past  year  I  have  burled  4  young  men  from 
two  programs  that  we  have  developed  in 
Washington:  one  caUed  Pride  and  one  called 
Project  Build  to  deal  with  dropouU.  And 
when  we  burled  them  the  black  young  men 
and  the  white  young  men  who  were  In  those 
programs  decided  that  we  must  picket  the 
State  Department  and  picket  the  Turkish 
Embassy  and  picket  the  French  Embassy  and 
say  to  them  in  no  uncertfOn  terms  that  we 
understand  that  drugs  don't  grow  on   14th 
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street  tn  WastUngton;  they  dont  grow  on 
WiaconBln  Avenue.  We  know  they  are  grown 
In  Turkey.  Eighty  percent  of  the  drugs  sold 
on  the  streets  on  the  East  Coast  are  grown 
there.  And  we  know  they  are  proceaaed  In 
France  and  brought  here— 40  tona  worth  a 
year,  that  they  are  destroying  our  meet 
precloxis  possession.  If  the  FBI  or  the  CIA 
can  And  out  what  Ralph  Nader  Is  doing  In 
a  hotel  room,  then  sxirely  they  can  determine 
where  the  gold  flows  and  whose  hand  Is  In  the 
pot  across  this  nation  and  around  the  world 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  salvation 
of  our  cities.  We  must  find  a  way  in  this 
country,  even  if  it  means  subsidizing  farmers 
In  Turkey,  to  stifle  the  traffic  in  drugs  which 
Is  a  symptom  of  our  failure  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  In  our  cities. 
Thank  you. 

Remarks  or  Senator  Fred  Harris 

It  Is  a  delight  to  be  here  with  Congress- 
man Ryan  and  Congressman-elect  Pauntroy, 
this  afternoon.  I  have  a  prepared  speech, 
but  I  have  decided  not  to  use  it. 

There  is  a  story  I  heard  recently  about  a 
Senator  who  was  more  dependent  on  his 
staff  and  speech  writers  than  most,  and  who 
had  a  great  turn  over  in  his  staff  because  he 
was  tough  to  work  for.  One  day  he  went  to 
give  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  put  on  his 
glasses,  opened  up  his  speech,  the  first  time 
he'd  seen  it,  and  said:  "Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  role  of  the  U.S.  In 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Then  I 
Intend  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  farm 
problem.  Ill  close  with  a  detailed  discussion 
of  problems  of  simultaneous  inflation  and 
recession  in  this  country."  Then  he  turned 
to  the  next  page  and  it  said:  "All  right,  you 
old  wind  bag,  I  quit;  you're  on  your  own." 
I  don't  like  to  use  prepared  texts  for  fear 
that  might  happen  to  me. 

Again,  it's  a  delight  to  be  here  with  Con- 
gressman Ryan  and  Congressman-elect 
Fauntroy  and  be  a  part  of  this  program.  I 
commend  Bill  Ryan  and  each  of  you  who 
had  a  part  In  putting  this  program  together 
and  each  of  you  who  Is  participating  in  It. 

The  great  hallmark  of  the  1970  elections 
1«  the  feeling  that  so  many  people  have  In 
thla  country  that  It  doesn't  really  matter 
what  politician  la  elected  since  nothing 
much  is  going  to  be  done  about  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  As  I  travel  around  this 
Nation,  I  find  people  far  more  articulate  now 
than  they  were  In  1967.  People  can  tell  you 
precisely  what  Is  wrong  with  this  country, 
exactly  what  Is  wrong  with  their  lives.  The 
problem  Is:  how  can  we  generate  the  will 
and  the  kind  of  coalition  action  that  must 
be  brought  about  to  meet  their  needs. 

Kevin  Philips  wrote  a  book,  which  I  think 
is  an  immoral  book,  called  the  Emerging  Re- 
jmblican  Majority.  Its  thesis  la  that  Its  a  good 
thing  Democrats  are  associated  with  the 
problems  of  minorities  and  of  the  central 
cltlea  and  poverty,  because  the  more  Demo- 
crat* are  associated  with  those  problems,  the 
more  people  are  going  to  flee  the  Democratic 
Party  and  Join  the  Republican  Party.  I  think 
that  Is  an  immoral  thesis,  because  It  seems 
to  me  political  parties  and  governments 
haven't  any  reason  to  exist  unless  they  are 
going  to  oonc^n  themselves  with  the  real 
problems  of  the  world  and  of  this  country. 
And  I  think  that  it  is  immoral  because  we 
don't  need  to  look  so  much  after  the  problems 
of  the  strong  because  the  strong  people  take 
care  of  themselves.  It's  the  weaker  people  of 
our  society,  those  with  less  power,  the  govern- 
ment must  be  particularly  interested  In. 

There  Is  another  book  that  I  think  Is  at 
least  an  amoral  book  and  It  Is  called  the 
Real  Majority.  The  basic  thesis  of  that  book 
Is  that  politicians  should  find  out  where  the 
center  is  and  get  over  there  as  quickly  as 
they  can.  I  couldn't  dlsa^^ee  more.  I  think 
people  are  so  tired  of  wlshy-waahy  douUe- 
talklng  mealy-mouthed  poUtidaas  they  oould 
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Just  throw  up.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  time 
for  cool  calm  concern  about  the  issues.  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  It  be  known  that  the 
level  of  our  outrage  continues  to  climb. 

Waltwr  Fauntroy  talked  about  health.  I 
was  down  in  Walters  not  long  ago,  a  little 
town  where  I  grew  up,  and  I  was  talking  to 
my  dad.  My  dad  Is  a  small  farmer,  lives  on  a 
farm,  has  less  than  a  high  school  education. 
He  said  he  was  with  his  sister,  my  Aunt 
Audrey,  and  he  said  she  heard  me  say  on 
the  radio  a  lot  of  little  people  pay  too  much 
taxes  and  a  lot  of  rich  people  in  this  country 
don't  pay  their  share  of  taxes.  And  I  said 
that's  what  I  said.  "Well,"  he  said,  "as  I  said 
to  Audrey,  Is  he  one  of  them  that  put  them 
on  us  to  start  with?"  Well  there's  quite  a  bit 
of  truth  In  that.  But  the  point  Is  Aunt 
Audrey.  Her  husband  had  Just  suffered  a 
stroke.  Despite  the  fact  that  he'd  worked  all 
his  life  for  the  local  gas  compwny,  she  Is  work- 
ing as  hard  as  she  can  now  running  a  little 
hamburger  stand,  selling  hamburgers  to  the 
high  school  kids  at  a  little  school  where  I 
grew  up.  She  can  not  possibly  pay  the  medi- 
cine and  hospital  bills.  I  say  that  It's  an  out- 
rage. In  the  richest  and  most  medically 
knowledgeable  country  In  the  world,  It  Is  un- 
conscionable that  a  couple  who  have  worked 
all  their  lives  can't  take  care  of  something 
as  basic  as  health. 

I  believe  that  there  are  people  In  this 
nation  who  want  to  focus  on  the  polariza- 
tion In  our  society.  They  want  to  try  to 
build  a  negative  coalition  around  the  fears 
and  hatreds  that  are  In  us  all.  I  believe  you 
can  build  that  kind  of  coalition. 

But  I  think  we  can  also  build  a  positive 
kind  of  coalition — around  the  things  that 
are  of  mutual  concern  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  By  and  large  the  basic 
kind  of  plank  in  that  populist  coalition  has 
to  be  the  maldistribution  of  wealth  and  In- 
come which  Is  endemic  in  our  society  and 
which  must  be  righted.  If  you  look  at  the 
1930'8  you'll  see  we  haven't  changed  very 
much  In  the  maldistribution  of  wealth  and 
Income.  The  upper  one  fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion has  roughly  41%  of  the  Income,  slightly 
more  than  it  was  In  1930.  The  lower  fifth  of 
our  population  has  about  five  percent  of  the 
Income,  slightly  less  than  It  was  In  1930.  It's 
Issues  like  that  around  which  we  can  begin 
to  build  a  majority — a  majority  which  can 
move  this  country  forward. 

Were  not  answering  the  basic  kinds  of 
questions  that  are  on  people's  minds:  like 
"WUl  my  family  be  safe?"  A  lot  of  these 
fellows  who  talk  most  about  law  and  order 
are  the  very  ones  who  will  not  vote  money 
for  more  police  and  better  salaries  and  better 
training  to  do  something  about  the  awful 
slowness  of  the  courts.  They  would  rather 
have  preventive  detention.  Now  you  wonder 
who  has  the  franchise  of  making  up  those 
beautiful  phrases  to  mask  such  ugly  and  un- 
constitutional concepts.  Those  same  people 
are  the  last  to  be  willing  to  give  the  city 
money  to  do  scHnethlng  about  prisons  and 
Jails — criminal  academies,  turning  out  far 
better  criminals  than  originally  sent  there. 

"Will  we  do  something  to  end  this  war 
finally?"  I  think  people  know  that  all  over 
this  country  a  majority  of  people  dread  to 
see  the  name  of  another  boy  kiUad  In  that 
useless  and  tragic  and  Immoral  war.  ITiat's 
the  basic  kind  of  himian  and  populist  ques- 
tion that  must  be  answered. 

"What's  going  to  happen  to  me  when  I  get 
old?"  Old  people  throughout  this  country — 
because  of  the  levels  of  social  security  as- 
sistance that  the  government  Itself  sets — are 
living  lives  which  do  not  come  up  to  the  kind 
of  decent  standards  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. More  than  that,  far  too  many  older 
people  In  this  country  go  without  breakfast 
or  lunch  Just  to  buy  drtigs,  because  they  can't 
otherwise  afford  to  buy  medldne  that  they 
must  have.  I  say  that  that's  a  scandal.  It's 
that  kind  of  basic  question, — "What's  going 
to  hi^pen  to  me  when  I  get  old?"— That  we 


are  not  facing  up  to  with  the  kind  of  UTMncr 
that  Is  required.  ' 

"What  sort  of  chances  will  my  child  have?" 
"What  kind  of  education  will  he  have?"  "WIU 
he  have  a  better  chance  than  I  had?  "  "What's 
going  to  happen  to  me  If  I'm  out  of  work?" 
Billions  of  people  are  needlessly  out  of  work 
today  under  a  heartless  policy  which  has  con- 
signed too  many  people  to  the  Jobless  lines 
In  order  to  get  control  of  the  economy. 

"What's  going  to  happen  to  me  If  I  get 
sick?"  These  are  the  basic  Issues  In  this  coun- 
try. 

It's  so  difficult  for  us  to  think  about  these 
things  In  terms  of  statistics  and  then  feel  the 
kind  of  human  urgency  that's  Involved.  Tou 
have  to  focus  on  Individual  cases. 

In  my  own  sute.  In  the  little  town  of  Ed- 
mond.  my  wife  and  I  know  a  couple  there  who 
Just  had  their  first  baby  born  with  a  birth 
defect.  In  the  first  48  hours  they  owed  $3,000. 
Wiped  out.  There  is  no  possible  way  this 
young  couple.  Just  getting  started  in  life,  can 
possibly  pay  for  that  kind  of  expense. 

In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  I  held  hearings  on 
rising  health  costs.  A  young  man  who  handles 
about  150  cases  of  bankruptcy  said  that  the 
typical  bankrupts  In  Tulsa, — and  this  is  not 
abnormal  throughout  the  country, — la  a 
young  married  couple  up  to  their  necks  In 
payments  like  we  all  are,  refrigerators,  car, 
furniture.  Then  the  typical  thing  that  throws 
them  Into  bankruptcy  Is  an  extended  illness 
of  the  wife  or  the  child.  They  are  wiped  out, 
with  no  way  to  pay  It. 

The  other  day.  Donna  and  I  were  down  In 
a  small  community  In  Oklahoma,  and  we 
stopped  In  the  home  of  a  young  couple.  In 
the  kitchen  was  a  young  boy.  He  looked  to  be 
healthy  as  tar  as  any  outward  signs  were 
concerned.  We  got  Into  a  discussion  about 
several  things,  and  It  came  out  that  the 
young  mother  was  active  In  an  organization 
called  Human  Growth,  Inc.  She  told  me  that 
that  was  a  group  that  tried  to  get  more  re- 
search funds  for  deficiencies  In  the  human 
pituitary  gland.  I  asked  how  she  came  to  be 
Involved  In  that  group.  She  said  because  that 
little  boy  of  theirs  had  been  bom  with  a 
deficiency  of  the  pituitary  gland  and  that  he 
had  no  chance  to  live  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen, without  being  seriously  pbyslcadly  and 
mentally  retarded,  unless  there  could  be  some 
reseairch  breakthrough  before  he  arrived  at 
that  age.  During  the  past  year,  for  the  first 
time,  In  that  young  boy's  life  they  have  had 
some  hope  because  the  federal  government 
under  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  had 
begun  a  small  program  with  only  about 
$40,000  dollars,  for  research  Into  that  kind 
of  disorder.  She  and  her  husband  for  the 
past  year  had  been  driving  twice  a  month 
250  mUes  down  to  Dallas  to  take  that  little 
boy  to  where  some  of  that  research  was  being 
conducted,  hoping  against  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  before  too  late. 

Last  year  that  money  was  cut  out  entirely. 
Because  of  President  Nixon's  economy  move, 
that  entire  research  project  was  ended. 

As  I  said  to  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  during  the  8ST  de- 
bate, go  down  there  and  look  that  mother  In 
the  eye  and.  If  you  can  tell  her  that  the 
building  of  that  Supersonic  Transport  Is  more 
Important  than  that  little  boy's  life.  111  go 
in  with  you. 

I  believe  that  we  can  put  this  country  back 
together  again,  if  people  will  recognize  the 
common  Interest  we  have  In  bringing  this 
country  back  to  human  kinds  of  priority.  I 
believe  that  these  Issues  cut  across  a  lot  of 
lines,  lines  of  race,  lines  of  age. 

I  heard  Rev.  Jessie  Jackson  say  In  Chicago 
not  long  ago  to  a  mostly  white  audience:  "I 
don't  blame  that  white  unionist  for  not 
wanting  a  black  man  at  his  Job.  I  don't 
blame  that  black  man  for  wanting  to  get  his 
Job.  I'd  like  to  see  a  policy  under  which  they 
can  both  have  Jobs."  It's  that  kind  of  com- 
mon sense  around  which  we  can  put  this 
country  back  together'  again  and  build  the 
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kinds  of  coalitions  which  can  move  iis  for- 
ward. That's  true  of  these  problems  in  the 
city  and  It's  true  of  the  problems  in  the 
country.  All  over  this  country  pec^le  want 
to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  some  common 
enterprise  which  Is  more  important  than 
themselves.  We  can  move  this  country  back 
to  the  greatness  that  Is  la  It,  and  g^ve  people 
Involvement  in  an  effort  which  seeks  to  prac- 
tice what  we  profess. 

I  believe  there  is  a  progressive  majority  in 
America  which  can  be  mobilized  in  a  new 
populist  coalition  to  help  enact  an  agenda 
for  this  country  based  on  fundamental  mat- 
ters of  principle  and  right:  better  distribu- 
tion of  Income;  Justice  for  black  people, 
Chicanos,  American  Indians,  other  minori- 
ties and  women — and  for  white  workers  who 
pay  an  unfair  share  of  social  costs;  peace, 
and  a  reversal  of  militaristic  trends;  con- 
frontation and  restraint  of  the  powerful  In- 
terests which  profit  by  polluting  the  earth; 
and  fundamental  reform  of  government  to 
make  It  responsive  to  the  people's  will. 

The  truth  Is  that  if  we  wUl  but  listen,  we 
will  find  that  all  over  America,  people  of  the 
most  disparate  backgrounds — the  young  col- 
lege student,  the  militant  black,  the  subur- 
ban housewife — are  saying  the  same  things: 
we  want  to  live  In  a  society  which  believes  In 
something,  which  stands  for  something.  In 
which  there  are  obvious  values  and  Ideals; 
and  we  are  tired  of  having  so  little  power  In 
helping  make  decisions. 

The  trouble  right  now  Is  that  those  peo- 
ple who  are,  potentially,  part  of  a  progressive 
coalition  are  In  despair  because  they  feel 
that  nothing  much  Is  going  to  be  done  to 
right  fundamental  wrongs  which  exist. 

That  despair  results  partly  from  the  fact 
that,  for  some  people,  both  In  and  out  of 
the  present  Administration,  It  has  become 
fashionable  once  again  to  accept,  as  vir- 
tually God-ordalned  and  Inevitable,  patriotic 
wars,  higher  unemployment  as  the  cost  of 
stable  prices,  poverty  as  the  natural  state 
of  some  men,  and  an  America  of  two  sep- 
arate, unequal  societies. 

Race  Is  the  central  fact  of  American  poll- 
tics  today,  because  It  Is  the  deepest  and  most 
dangerous  problem  of  American  life.  Deep 
down  Americans  know  that  It  Is  not  right 
to  discriminate  in  education,  housing,  and 
Jobs,  but,  deep  down,  they  also  know  we 
have  been  guUty  of  It.  And  more  and  more 
people  have  come  to  realize  that  racism  has 
been  unbearably  costly  In  lives,  money,  and 
peace  of  mind. 

The  response  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  this  central  problem  and  basic  moral 
Issue  Is  to  give  open  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
last-ditchers  by  taking  their  side  and  by 
equivocation.  Just  when  the  moderate  pub- 
lic figures  In  the  South,  for  example,  were 
beginning  to  feel  politically  secure  enough 
on  this  Issue  to  be  able  to  say  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  except  to  comply  with 
the  law  ("We've  run  out  of  courts,"  Gover- 
nor Robert  McNalr  said) .  the  hardliners  were 
encouraged  by  government  policy  to  hope 
that  the  clock  might  be  stopped  or  turned 
back. 

It  Is  a  wretched  and  hearUess  policy  that 
makes  men  go  Jobless  in  order  to  slow  down 
the  economy.  It  Is  particularly  indefensible 
to  Increase  the  numbers  of  the  Jobless  with- 
out providing  for  a  decent  Income  mainte- 
nance system  and  a  manpower  program 
which  assures  a  Job  for  all  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

Wliy  have  we  passively  accepted  a  caste  of 
poverty-ridden  citizens  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  national  wealth  in  the  world's  his- 
tory? We  did  not  count  money  r/hen  we  de- 
cided to  underUke  the  task  of  landing  men 
on  the  moon.  But  we  have  often  appeared 
to  be  prepared  to  cut  almost  every  budget 
figure  which  would  Insure  a  real  future  for 
thirty  mmion  of  our  poorest  feUow  Amer- 
icans. 

The    ways    to   prevent   poverty    ai«    well 


known  to  us  all.  Allow  every  baby  a  chance 
to  be  born  wanted,  raised  in  good  health,  edu- 
cated to  full  capacity,  accepted  upon  indi- 
vidual merit,  welcomed  to  a  range  of  Job 
choices  according  to  capacity  and  interest, 
paid  a  good  wage,  insured  at  adequate  levels 
against  the  economic  hazards  of  the  Indus- 
trial economy,  and  assured  a  comfortable 
house  in  a  supportive  neighborhood,  and  op- 
portunities for  cultural  enrichment,  partici- 
pation in  the  decisions  affecting  his  own  life, 
and  survival  Into  a  respected  and  secure  old 
age. 

The  tragedy  and  immorality  of  our  recent 
foreign  policy  have  profoundly  shaken  our 
own  people  and  made  it  far  more  difficult  to 
enact  and  maintain  progressive  programs  at 
home. 

If  one  agrees  that  politics  should  stop  at 
the  water's  edge,  there  Is  no  reason  why  one 
should  also  agree,  as  some  would  seem  to  ad- 
vocate today,  that  morality  must  also  stop 
at  the  water's  edge.  Of  those  who  are  willing 
to  admit  that  governments  have  a  reqx>nsl- 
biUty  to  operate  in  the  domestic  realm  on 
some  basis  of  Idealism,  many  feel  quite 
strongly  that  similar  Idealism  is  not  a  prac- 
tical basis  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
The  truth  Is  that  an  immoral  foreign  policy 
will  prove,  in  the  end.  to  be  deeply  Imprac- 
tical. The  late  Walter  Reuther  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  "Idealism  is  the 
pragmatism  of  our  time." 

One  would  think  that  Americans,  of  all 
people,  would  most  understand  that  down- 
trodden people  will  rise,  that  people  shovild 
and  will  be  served  and  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  wliat  they  will  suffer  If  ever  they  learn 
that  they  need  not  suffer.  Yet  our  tendency 
and  the  tendency  of  our  government,  abroad. 
Is  often  to  Identify  alone  with  the  existing 
government  in  a  country,  however  dictato- 
rial or  corrupt,  almost  as  if  we  believed  that 
governments  have  a  separate  life  of  their 
own,  when  we  should  know  that,  even  under 
dictatorships,  power  belongs  ultimately  to 
the  people  only,  and  only  they  assuredly  en- 
dure. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  poor 
and  hungry,  and  they  live  In  countries  where 
a  frightening  Increase  In  population  is  far 
outstripping  available  recourses  and  lagging 
economic  growth,  already  insufficient  and 
strained  to  the  utmost.  Anyone  who  feels  that 
in  the  next  twenty  years  we  Americans  can 
continue  to  sit  In  our  alr-condltloned  homes, 
watching  color  television,  getting  fat  from 
eating  too  much,  polluting  the  environment 
through  overconsumptlon  and  feeding  our 
cats  and  dogs  more  than  a  great  many  starv- 
ing humans  have  to  live  on,  and  stlU  main- 
tain our  national  security — not  to  mentloQ 
our  sense  of  mco^l  uprightness — In  such  an 
unstable  and  anomalous  world  situation,  has 
not  thought  the  matter  through. 

Neglect  and  half-hearted  action  on  too 
many  fronts  have  brought  us  to  a  time  when 
too  many  people  feel  that  hope  is  a  useless 
crutch.  TTie  times  are  confusing.  The  old  ao- 
lutlons  are  not  wcM-king.  The  cdd  alliances 
are  being  severely  tested. 

We  can  go  either  way.  Men  may  gain  and 
hold  power  by  turning  some  of  us  against 
others.  Or  we  can  begin  to  see  that  there  can 
be  new  strength  In  ourselves,  that  the  hopes 
of  most  of  us  are  the  same. 

It  Is  not  the  "long-haired  blf^le  kid"  or 
the  "pushy  black"  or  the  ""hard  hat "  who  has 
caused  our  problems.  We — all  of  us  to- 
gether— have  caused  them.  And  we  can  solve 
them  If  we  believe  we  can  and  If  we  will 
trust  one  another  once  more.  In  the  great 
mass  of  people  there  Is  strength,  if  It  Is 
turned  loose  and  set  free — strength  enough 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Volunteer  reporters  generously  gave  of 
their  time  and  skills  to  report  proceed- 
ings at  the  conference.  For  their  report- 
ing, notes,  and  articles,  I  am  particularly 
grateful. 


The  morning  panel  on  "Profit,  Protec- 
tion and  the  Consumer"  was  moderated 
by  Stephen  Press,  director,  New  York 
Institute  for  Consumer  Education  and 
Development.  Panelists  were  Bess  Myer- 
son  Grant,  commissioner.  New  York, 
City  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs; 
Charles  8.  Mack,  executive.  Consumer 
Issues  Committee,  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Robert  Pitofsky,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection,  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  Joseph  Swindler,  chair- 
man. New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission;  Woodrow  Wirslg,  presi- 
dent, the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Met- 
ropolitan New  York.  Discussants  were 
GeoCfrey  Cown,  attorney.  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy;  William  P.  Haddad, 
president,  U.S.  Research  tt  Develop- 
ment Corp.;  Seymour  W.  Klanfer.  presi- 
dent. Consumer  Assembly  of  Greater 
New  York;  Adele  iCsa.  chairman.  La 
Mia  Buying  Club;  Florence  Rice,  con- 
sumer consultant,  Halem  Consumer  Ed- 
ucation and  Development.  Panel  coordi- 
nators were  Jeanne  Miles  and  Suzanne 
Abramson. 

I  include  the  report  on  the  discussion: 
PRorrr,  Protiction  and  thx  Consumix 
(By  Elizabeth  Savels) 

After  introducing  the  panelists  and  dis- 
cussants, the  moderator,  Stephen  Press,  call- 
ed on  Robert  Pitofsky. 

Mr.  Pitofsky  stated  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  unfair  practices.  But  in  the 
past  It  has  lacked  leadership,  motivation  and 
the  staff  to  pursue  its  authority. 

Joseph  Swldler,  in  his  Initial  remarks, 
commented  that,  whUe  the  Public  Service 
Commission  has  no  such  broad  powers  as 
the  PTC,  It  has  as  its  specific  task  regulat- 
ing public  service  agencies  and  companies. 
Public  Institutions  have  not  functioned  well 
In  the  past,  and  In  1970  there  was  a  re-or- 
ganlzatlon  of  the  P8C  so  that  It  is  no  longer 
only  a  rate  reviewing  service  but  now  looks 
at  long  range  planning  and  programs  as  they 
relate  to  better  service  and  lower  rates,  as 
well  as  the  environmental  factor. 

Woodrow  Wirslg  xirged  both  self -regulatory 
and  legislative  controls  to  meet  the  rising 
consciousness  among  consumers  that  con- 
trols must  be  instituted.  The  Better  Business 
Bureau,  In  relation  to  Its  members,  he  said, 
meets  with  a  business  firm  to  set  up  stand- 
ards, monitors  the  firm,  meets  again,  if  neces- 
sary, to  use  moral  suasion  to  keep  the  firm 
to  the  standards  set.  Also,  it  tests  advertis- 
ing In  an  attempt  to  be  sure  that  no  fraud 
is  being  perpetrated. 

Charles  Mac  Indicted  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  discouraging  the  business  commu- 
nity from  prop>06ed  self -regulatory  measures 
by  not  permitting  sanctions  to  be  imposed. 
A  measure  designed  to  clean  up  pollution 
which  was  proposed  by  business  was  said  to 
violate  the  anti-trust  laws.  He  also  stated 
that  the  thrust  of  consumer  legislation  Is 
Injurious  to  competition  from  which  con- 
sumers profit.  Reduction  of  competition 
favors  big  business.  The  business  community 
Is  not  opposed  to  consumer  legislation  but 
does  oppose  harassment  of  business.  Con- 
sumers can  have  as  much  protection  as  they 
want,  but  not  without  an  increase  In  the  cost 
of  the  product. 

Seymour  W.  Klanfer  to  Mr.  Mack:  He  said 
his  interest  was  In  the  question  of  business 
harassment.  What  proof  is  there  of  business 
harassment?  Is  It  harassment  to  Insist  that 
busineas  fulfill  its  claims  for  a  product  made 
in  advertisements?  Mr.  Mack  replied  that 
this  did  not  constitute  barassxaent. 

Mr.  Klanfer  to  Mr.  Swldler:  One  used  to 
have  the  idea  that  the  PuMlc  Service  Com- 
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mission  was  a  subsldUry  of  the  firms  the 
commission  was  supposed  to  regulate.  Is 
tbe  idea  of  a  Consumer  Advisory  Group  wel- 
come to  tbe  PSC?  Mr.  Swldler  replied  that 
such  a  group  would  be  welcome  In  some  areas 
only,  but  not  in  tbe  area  of  rate  cases.  Kr. 
JQanfer  urged  tbe  PSC  to  consider  tbe  belp 
sucb  a  group  could  give,  such  as  keeping  it 
informed   of   consumer  complaints. 

Florence  Rice  questioned  Mr.  Wlraig  about 
soliciting  consumer  complaints  which  the 
BBB  can  do  nothing  about.  Mr.  Wirsig  said 
that  tbe  BBB  was  a  private  organization, 
that  97  percent  of  its  complaints  represented 
a  breakdown  in  communication  between  con- 
stmier  and  supplier,  and  that  the  BBB  has 
shown  that  It  can  handle  such  problems. 
Mrs.  Rice  quoted  a  survey  which  she  said 
disproved  the  BBB  claim,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  the  tow  income  consumer  cannot  get 
as  much  attention  paid  to  his  complaint  as 
the  educated  consumer. 

Mrs.  Rice  to  Mr.  Swldler:  The  ATc&T  Is 
asking  for  an  Increase  in  the  rates.  Is  any- 
thing being  done  about  AT&T  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  before  such  an 
increase  is  considered?  Mr.  Swldler  said 
that  the  PSC  bad  no  authority  to  correct 
diacrlminatory  employment  practices  in  any 
utility,  but  that  other  agencies  do  have  such 
authority.  Mrs.  Rice  then  asked  why  the 
AT&T  was  not  Involved  In  the  hearing  on  the 
BeU  Telephone  case  presently  under  review. 
Mr.  Swldler  replied  that  the  time  limit  on 
the  hearings  did  not  permit  bringing  in  the 
complexity  of   the   AT&T  relationship. 

Adele  Mlsa  directed  her  question  to  Mr. 
Mack:  Why  has  no  one  compelled  banks  to 
extend  credit  to  low  income  consumers?  They 
are  forced  to  use  much  more  expensive  loan 
agencies.  Mr.  Mack  told  of  the  fairly  new 
steps  being  taken  by  Montgomery  Ward  and 
some  company  In  Chicago,  the  name  of  which 
he  could  not  recall,  which  permits  loans  to 
low  Income  consumers  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  organization. 
No  reports  are  In  on  this  program,  but  it 
sounds  promising. 

Mrs.  Mlsa  to  Mr.  Wlrslg:  Why  does  the 
BBB  not  print  a  list  of  Its  member  firms? 
Also,  in  setting  up  standards,  who  decides 
wtiat  Is  the  right  price  of  goods?  Mr.  Wlrslg: 
The  BBB  Is  not  competent  to  set  prices.  It 
does,  however,  protest  if  a  price  on  goods 
seems  unconscionably  high. 

Bess  Meyerson  Grant  added  to  this  the 
complaint  that  the  BBB.  once  It  has  cleared 
up  a  complaint,  wipes  the  slate  clean  and  no 
record  is  made  of  trouble  with  a  dealer.  Mr. 
Wlrslg  responded  that  the  BBB  does  keep  a 
record,  and  that  it  prosecutes  the  dealer  who 
has  defrauded  a  consumer.  He  added  here 
that  the  WMCA  survey,  previously  quoted 
by  Mrs.  Rice,  was  being  studied  by  the  BBB 
for  libel  and  malicious  content. 

Geoffrey  Cowan  asked  if  Mr.  Wlrslg  could 
tell  him  how  many  of  the  complaints  which 
came  to  BBB  were  handled  by  BBB  and 
helped,  how  many  were  referred  to  govern- 
ment agencies.  Mr.  Wlrslg  replied  that  the 
majority  of  the  complaints  were  settled  to 
consumer  satisfaction,  and  that  BBB  co- 
operates with  Mrs.  Grant's  office. 

Mr.  Cowan  to  Mr.  Mack:  U  self  regulation 
has  been  ineffective,  would  you  be  opposed  to 
self-reg\ilation  with  consumer  authority  to 
impose  remedial  action?  Mr.  Mack  said  that 
woiad  not  be  self-regulatory:  it  would  be 
outside  regulatory  control. 

WUlUm  F.  Haddad  to  Robert  Pitofaky: 
Self-regulation  la  not  going  to  work.  Don't 
live  In  an  unreal  world!  Mr.  Pitofaky  is  not 
tbe  right  person  to  answer  my  question  but 
he  is  here,  so  I  want  to  know  how  the  FTC 
hopes  to  ovOTCome  govemmant  pressure?  Mr. 
Pltofsky  said  tii»t  as  tbe  oonsumers  mAke 
their  voices  ha*nl.  tb*  goT«niia«nt  will  have 
to  respond  by  1— lining  lU  prMsure. 

Mr.  Haddad  to  Mr.  Swldler:  In  bearing  a 
rate  caee  you  bMr  only  tbe  oaonopoly  pro- 
tagonist. What  U  tbe  role  of  the  Oommisalon 
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via  a  vis  the  monop<dy  and  the  conmimer? 
Mr.  SwidlM':  The  Oommiaslon  must  have  a 
oommitment  to  consumer  protection. 

MiB.  Bess  Meyerson  Grant,  who  had  apolo- 
gised for  arriving  late,  now  made  her  open- 
ing statement.  She  asserted  that  her  agency 
was  mandated  to  educate  and  protect  the 
consumer,  to  take  defrauders  to  court  on  be- 
half of  oonsumers.  and  cited  examples  of 
some  of  the  results  of  her  commission's  work 
In  this  field. 

The  audience  was  called  on  for  questions. 

Mr.  George  Levlne  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone Consumers  Council  reported  that  at 
the  Bell  Telephone  hearings  he  was  told  that 
he  could  not  testify  unless  he  could  present 
all  the  testimony  at  one  hearing.  He  also 
wanted  to  know  why  the  PSC  lawyer  was  not 
present  at  that  hearing.  Mr.  Swldler  replied 
the  PSC  had  permitted  the  lawyer  to  go  on 
vacation  as  he  was  overworked. 

Following  are  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers: 

Question:  What  do  you  define  as  normal 
exaggeration  in  advertising?  Reply:  Adver- 
tising not  measurably  exaggerated,  such  as 
"world-beater"  vs  20%  better. 

Question:  Is  anything  being  done  to  see 
that  "special  "  goods  from  one  store  are  not 
transferred  to  Harlem  stores  at  regular 
prices?  Mrs.  Grant:  Yes,  something  is  being 
done.  Also,  she  announced,  unit  pricing  is 
going  Into  effect. 

Question:  Consolidated  Edison  sends  bills 
based  only  on  an  estimate.  Can  anything  be 
done?  This  was  referred  to  Mr.  Swldler  for 
the  future. 

Question:  Who  CDntrols  overproduction  of 
gelatin  capsules,  the  overage  being  used  for 
drugs  produced  in  this  country,  which  are 
not  legal  to  sell  In  this  country,  and  are  be- 
ing shipped  overseas?  Mr.  Cowran:  The  At- 
torney  General  has  the  power  to  control  this. 

The  following  question  was  asked  by  the 
vice-president  of  an  advertising  firm  of  the 
audience:  "Is  there  any  room  In  advertising 
for  romance?  The  audience  replied  "NO"  "Do 
you  want  only  facta  and  diagrams?  '  The 
audience  replied,  ""yes."' 

The  morning  panel  on,   "Health  Care: 
Paying  and  Providing."  was  moderated 
by    Ira    Olasser,    director.    New    York 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Chair- 
man.   St.    Vincent   Community    Health 
Council.  Panelists  were  Gordon  Chase, 
Administrator,  New   York  City   Health 
Services  Administration;  Douglas  Cole- 
man, president,  New  York  Blue  Cross; 
John  L.  S.  Holloman,  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance;  past  president, 
Physicians  Forum;  past  president.  Na- 
tional Medical  Association;  Vernon  Wil- 
son. Administrator.  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Discussants  were  Esta  Armstrong, 
program  director.  West  Side  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Services  Program:  Leon  J, 
Davis,  president.  Local  1199,  Drug  and 
Hospital    Union;    William    H.    Hatcher, 
Chairman,     Washington     Heights-West 
Harlem-Inwood  Mental  Health 'Council; 
Oliver  Pein.  Health  PAC. 
Panel  coordinator  was  Hugh  Pickett. 
I  include  the  report  on  the  discussion : 
H«Ai,TH  Cask:  Patimg  akd  Pbovidino 
(By  Virginia  Horton) 
Ira  Glaaser.  the  panM  moderator,  pointed 
out  that  health  care  has  been  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  rather  than  a  right:   because 
of    the    economy   of   scarcity,    there   is   not 
enough  to  go  around. 

He  sftld  that  in  this  society  of  abundance, 
tbe  problem  is  distribution,  not  production 
Health  oare  U  dutrlbuted  on  a  fee-based  sys- 
tem; solutions  oome  In  terms  of  fl nance  solu- 
tions. 


Various  plans  have  been  put  forward  An 
American  Medical  Association  plan  would 
provide  for  continuation  of  voluntary  Insur- 
ance pograms.  with  incenUves  through  tax 
credits.  The  Health  Insurance  Association 
plan,  proposed  by  health  insurance  under- 
writers, would  extend  private  coverage,  with 
the  federal  government  paying  premiums  for 
poor  and  almost  poor.  The  American  Hoe- 
pltal  AssociaUon  plan  conslste  of  corpora- 
tions throughout  country  fimded  by  govern- 
ment. The  Kennedy  plan  Is  broadest  of  all 
It  would  eliminate  all  private  coverage,  pro- 
vide total  care  through  group  practice  under 
appointed  local  advisory  boards  with  major. 
Itles  of  consumers.  It  would  be  financed  \n  a 
tax  on  employers  of  about  three  percent,  and 
on  employees  of  about  one  percent  supple- 
mented by  federal  funds.  The  Rockefeller 
plan  provides  compulsory  private  Insurance 
with  premiums  to  be  paid  by  employer  and 
employee  and  the  government  paying  for 
the  poor. 

There  are  shortcomings  of  all  the  plans. 
They  all  represent  the  fee-for-servlce  idea! 
There  Is  no  accurate  controls  of  splrallng 
costs.  They  aU  are  regressive,  financed 
through  flat  percentage  taxes  on  everybody. 
They  are  all  financing  plans,  not  health 
plans.  Tliey  do  not  deal  with  problems  of 
delivery  of  health  care 

Many  feel  more  n>oney  Is  not  the  answer. 
It  may  not  Improve  quality.  Do  any  of  the 
plans  speak  to  that  possibility? 

Gordon  Chase  asked,  what  are  the  real 
health  problems?  He  said  that  the  most  press- 
ing problems  of  the  cities  are  environmen- 
tal— lead  pKJlsoning.  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, venereal  disease.  They  are  not  strictly 
medical  problems.  Enormous  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  affected  by  them.  Research  money  is 
spent  on  more  exotic  things  that  affect  very 
few  people.  The  most  widespread  problems 
are  under-funded. 

Vernon  Wilson  said  the  Administration 
does  have  a  plan.  We  are  dealing  with  some- 
thing of  great  concern,  and  there  are  reasons 
why  It  Is  not  as  easily  resolved  as  we  wish  it 
would  be. 

One  problem  Is  that  there  Is  no  descrip- 
tion of  what  "health"  Is.  We  have  put  money 
In  the  things  which  frighten  us  the  meet, 
which  are  dramatic.  The  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  coerced  system.  Throwing  con- 
trols from  one  place  to  another  Is  not  the 
answer.  We  must  work  together  to  solve 
problems.  More  Initiative  must  be  placed  in 
the  community.  That  will  come  from  federal 
encouragement  and  the  Incentive  system. 
The  final  decision  among  those  who  provide, 
medical  problems.  Enormous  numbers  of  peo- 
thoee  who  receive  and  those  who  must  fi- 
nance. Eighty  percent  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem Is  c^erated  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  population  U  under- 
served,  badly  under-served. 

Under  an  Administration  plan,  once  an 
Individual  has  paid,  he  will  receive  all  bene- 
fits agreed  upon  with  no  further  charge.  Any 
member  of  a  group  can  form  a  focal  point 
for  putting  together  a  system,  but  the  final 
set-up  must  Include  all  of  them  In  system. 
Monies  which  have  come  Into  the  health 
care  system  amount  to  one  third  of  federal 
resources.  They  will  go  Into  health  main- 
tenance organizations  only  after  approved 
contracts  have  been  arranged  and  benefits 
will   result. 

There  Is  a  family  health  service  plan  in 
Administration's    program. 

National  Institute  of  Medical  Health,  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control,  Maternal-Child 
Health,  Family  Planning  Services,  regional 
medical  programs,  Community  Health  Serv- 
ices, Indian  Health  Services,  Nati<mal  Center 
for  Health  Statistics,  National  Center  for 
Health  Research  and  Development,  healtli 
facilities:  federal  health  program  which  In- 
cludes federal  hospitals,  clinics,  etc.,  ara  all 
mandated  to  work  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Labor.  Social  and  RehabiUUtlve  Serv- 
ices, Social  Security  and  the  Department  of 
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Justice.  We  are  doing  all  we  know  bow  to 
do. 

We  must  have  meaningful  cooperation  with 
groups  like  yours. 

John  L.  S.  HoUoman  said  that  the  problems 
have  been  recounted  Innumerable  times.  The 
plans  offered  are  generally  inadequate  be- 
cause we  have  a  philosophical  hang-up.  We 
are  unable  to  distinguish  between  changes 
that  are  real  and  those  that  are  rhetoric.  We 
pass  laws  at  the  federal  level  without  dis- 
turbing medical  tradition;  we  attempt  to 
solve  health  delivery  problem  by  pouring  In 
more  money,  causing  a  cost  spiral. 

Health  Is  an  equal  right,  and  we  must  make 
It  one.  Not  after  we  have  gotten  ours. 

In  New  York  City,  the  commission  to  study 
hospitals  came  up  with  a  solution  which  can 
not  work:  separating  people  by  having  con- 
tinuation of  a  municipal  and  voluntary  hos- 
pital system  Is  Inevitably  unequal.  In  practi- 
cal application,  people  will  do  what  is  closest 
to  their  own  heart,  at  someone  else's  expense. 
We  balance  the  budget  by  dropping  people 
from  medical  rolls.  We  have  various  bills.  In- 
troduced for  political  reasons  rather  than  a 
desire  to  change  the  system  and  make  health 
care  an  equal  right.  Nowhere  in  tbe  world 
can  poor  people  comi>ete  for  equal  care.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  physicians  care  for  one-third  of 
the  people. 

We  must  build  a  health  care  system  based 
on  philosophy  of  the  right  of  health  care. 

Douglas  Coleman  said  that  most  of  his  life 
he  has  been  trying  to  spend  other  people's 
money  wisely. 

One  of  the  things  he  Is  encouraged  about, 
he  said  Is  that  you  cannot  get  a  responsible 
and  knowledgeable  group  talking  about 
health  services  without  agreement  that  there 
13  need  for  change. 

Health  care  Is  not  something  that  a  so- 
ciety or  a  physician  or  a  hospital  can  hand  to 
a  person.  There  must  be  some  participation 
by  the  recipient.  A  large  part  of  health  care 
problems  are  the  accumulated  result  of  per- 
sonal living  habits  or  environment.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  delivery  system.  The  best  of 
emergency  rooms  on  a  Saturday  night  are 
like  battle  stations.  This  Is  no  way  Tor  human 
beings  to  treat  each  other.  "'I  am  not  a  pro- 
ponent of  any  one  way.  We  are  talking  about 
changing  behavior  patterns — of  nurses,  doc- 
tors, administrators,  aides:  how  Institutions 
are  structured,  how  people  are  paid." 

'"I  don't  see  much  hope  trying  to  deal  with 
that  on  any  short-term  basis  by  a  national 
law.  Tou  can  only  set  in  motion  some  forces. 
I  think  It  will  happen  a  neighborhood  at  a 
time.  We  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  look  at 
disadvantaged  areas  and  share  more  than  we 
ever  have  before."' 

Medicare  Is  divided  Into  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care.  This  Is  artificial.  There  must  be  a 
total  system.  Health  maintenance  Is  service 
to  people.  It  Is  easier  to  get  money  for  a 
building. 

Leon  J.  Davis  said  that  our  problem  Is  that 
we  have  no  health  service  system. 

A.S  a  people  we  never  agreed  this  Is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  have.  We  have  a  fire  de- 
partment system.  But  It  Is  an  accident  if  a 
person  gets  a  doctor  or  an  ambulance  when 
he  needs  It.  It  Is  a  fraud  that  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  dealing  with  the  health  problem. 
What  is  the  delivery  system  of  hospitals  that 
are  controlled  80  percent  by  phllanthroplste? 
Hospital  walls  are  plastered  with  names.  No 
consumer  is  on  the  hospital's  board  of 
trustees. 

We  will  not  have  a  system  unless  it  Is  a 
'ynem  for  everybody.  A  medical  system  for 
the  poor  will  be  a  poor  system.  Any  system 
designed  for  the  poor  will  become  a  poor 
system.  "^ 

WUliam  H.  Hatcher  said  that  we  are  de- 
veloping services  for  areas  as  we  undersUnd 
tnelr  needs  to  be. 

"I  feel  cold  and  frustrated,"  he  said,  ""at 
What  I  have  heard  here.  There  wUl  be  no 


health  system  which  will  deal  with  these 
problems  unless  it  deals  with  all  the  things 
that  cause  them.  Addicts,  etc.,  are  symptoms 
of  something  else.  (One  addict  said  he  took 
drugs  to  make  him  able  to  bear  the  stench 
of  his  buUding.)  The  poor  have  the  fewest 
services.  Jobs,  opportunities.  But  their  areas 
have  the  most  liquor  stores.  Drugs  must  be 
stopped  from  coming  Into  the  county." 

"We  can"t  Improve  health  conditions  with- 
out seeing  that  people  have  jobs.  The  welfare 
system  lsn"t  an  accident;  It's  meant  to  con- 
trol tbe  people.  The  sanitation  men  are  al- 
ways complaining  they  haven"t  enough  peo- 
ple, but  what  would  be  their  reaction  if  you 
took  men  off  welfare  and  put  them  in  sani- 
tation jobs  at  the  same  salary  the  sanita- 
tion men  get?" 

'"It  Is  asked  if  the  community  can  provide 
and  control  Its  own  services.  My  answer  is, 
can  It  do  any  worse?  I  am  hoping  conmiuni- 
tles  will  begin  to  assert  themselves  and  de- 
mand the  right  to  do  things  for  themselves." 

Esta  Armstrong  said  that  concerning  cur- 
rent legislation,  communities  are  not  famil- 
iar with  what  Is  being  proposed. 

Consumers,  she  said,  for  the  most  part, 
are  playing  the  traditional  role  of  "doctor 
knows  best."  The  west  side  neighborhood 
Health  Services  Program  has  gotten  national 
interest.  Competent  full-time  physicians 
work  together  with  the  community,  with  a 
back-up  hospital.  The  conununlty  Is  not 
just  advisory.  Policy  decisions  are  made 
through  a  mechanism  of  an  Executive  Board 
of  the  Neighborhood  Health  Council  and 
staff.  Values  and  incentives  are  for  curing, 
not  for  profit. 

When  we  see  Insurance  companies  moving 
In  on  health  care  for  the  nation,  we  know 
the  Incentive  Is  to  keep  rates  low,  to  make 
sure  that  payments  will  not  "abuse"  the  sys- 
tem— an  approach  that  tells  the  medical 
society,  "Dont  worry.  Your  profits  will  not 
change.  There  will  be  a  guaranteed  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  year." 

We  know  that  generally  the  most  articu- 
late, more  health-oriented  get  good  care. 
But  the  poor,  who  have  not  had  experience 
fighting  a  bureaucracy,  will  not  utilize  a  pro- 
gram geared  to  another  level  of  the  popula- 
tion. All  legislation  is  concerned  with  more 
guaranteed  profit  but  no  control  on  the  care 
given  to  the  patient. 

How  many  doctors  on  health  program  pay- 
rolls are  spending  full  time  in  that  program? 
Are  doctors  serving  private  patients  on  our 
time?  Community  control  is  the  wrong  is- 
sue. The  battle  Is  what  kind  of  controls, 
what  kind  of  quality  care,  what  are  we 
buying? 

Oliver  Fein  said  that  Blue  Cross  was 
founded  as  a  service  institution:  but  now  Is 
In  a  position  of  defending  itself. 

In  the  1930's  the  innovation  provided  was 
the  Idea  that  we  no  longer  had  to  get  health 
care  on  the  basis  of  experience  In  being  sick. 

Blue  Cross  Instituted  the  notion  of  com- 
munity rating — we  would  all  share  the  diffi- 
culties of  some  being  more  sick  than  others. 

The  real  question  is  whether  Blue  Cress 
is  any  different  from  any  other  private  in- 
surance company.  What  efforts  have  they 
made  to  get  at  the  division  between  paying 
just  for  hospital  care  and  for  doctor  care? 
They  have  taken  very  little  IniUatlve  in  try- 
ing to  close  this  separation.  Every  one  of  tbe 
health  insurance  programs  will  be  adminis- 
tered if  not  controlled  by  Blue  Cross.  They 
could  be  explicitly  excluded  in  any  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  oixly  health  care 
system  we  have  Is  a  system  to  serve  doctors, 
not  patients.  Health  care  in  this  country 
shovild  be  free.  At  tbe  time  service  is  needed, 
there  should  be  no  financial  barriers.  It 
should  be  financed  puttllcly  and  by  the 
broadest  number  of  people,  with  a  progres- 
sive tax  base.  All  profits  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  health  care  system.  Any  proposal 
for  national  health  tnaurauoe  must  oome  out 


against  fee-for-servlce  system.  It  should  be 
a  totally  prepaid  health  system.  We  should 
explore  other  areas  in  which  a  profit  Is  made. 
Perhaps  the  drug  industry  should  be  nation- 
alized. There  must  be  a  reorganization  of  the 
health  system.  In  which  doctors  are  no 
longer  aUowed  to  practice  all  by  them- 
selves— they  must  be  integrated  on  a  team, 
practicing  In  groups.  Services  should  be 
adapted  to  neighborhoods. 

The  afternoon  panel  on,  "Urban 
Transit:  Cost  and  Cures,"  was  moder- 
ated by  Myron  Cohen,  Chairman,  May- 
or's Subway  Watchdog  Commission. 
Panelists  were  John  G.  deRoos,  first  dep- 
uty sidministrator,  New  York  City  Trans- 
portation Administration;  Justin  N. 
Peldman.  member.  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority;  Bertram  R.  Gel- 
fand,  New  York  City  Council;  chairman. 
Special  Committee  on  Transportation; 
Roger  H.  Oilman,  director,  planning  and 
development.  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity; former  executive  director,  Tri-Stote 
Transportation  Commission;  Dick  G. 
Lam,  director.  Transportation  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  New  York  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Discussants  were  Na- 
than Bloom,  senior  economist.  First 
National  City  Bank;  former  senior  econ- 
omist, Tri-state  Transportation  Com- 
mission; Stephen  Dobrow,  president. 
Committee  for  Better  Transit,  Inc.; 
Mary  Perot  Nicholas,  city  editor.  "Vil- 
lage Voice."  Panel  coordinator  was  Ann 
Comay. 

I  include  the  report  on  the  discussion : 

Urban  TaANsrr:  Cost  and  Cmus 

(By  VlrglnU  Horton) 

John  G.  deRoos  said  that  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Administration  is  comprised 
of  the  Department  ot  Highways,  Department 
of  Marine  and  Aviation,  Department  of 
Traffic,  Park  Violations,  among  others.  It  acts 
as  the  city's  representative  In  all  mass 
transportation  matters.  Transit  facilities  are 
owned  by  the  City  of  New  York.  The  City 
of  New  York  Is  responsible  for  aU  capital 
expenditures.  The  City  has  gone  to  the  limit 
of  providing  funds  for  a  new  transit  system. 
It  Is  coQunitted  to  an  expansion  program 
of  subway  lines.  It  is  now  waiting  for  state 
and  federal  government  to  cooae  across  with 
more  money. 

Justen  N.  Peldman  noted  there  are  three 
aspects  to  a  long-term  solution  of  trans- 
portation problems:  rehabilitation  of  present 
facilities,  planning  for  the  future  and  find- 
ing a  way  to  pay  for  It.  We  have  taken  the 
present  system  with  too  much  complacency. 
Mass  transit  can  never  pay  for  itself  and 
shoiHd  not  be  expected  to.  Unless  something 
Is  done  soon,  we  are  facing  a  50^  fare  starting 
next  January.  Labor  costs  account  for  95  per- 
cent of  the  budget  and  92  percent  of  revenue 

Bertram  R.  Gelfand  said  that  with  the 
development  of  mass  transit,  we  saw  this 
dty  develop  into  one  vast  metropolitan 
area — the  ability  to  move  great  numbers  of 
people  some  distance  each  day  with  some 
sense  of  regularity  (although  this  Is  dimin- 
ishing). 

Many  parts  of  the  system  are  over  70  years 
of  age.  Existing  lines  must  be  maintained 
Including  tracks  and  signal  systems.  A  much 
longer  car  is  being  developed. 

Transit  is  one  of  the  areas  which  has  been 
neglected  too  long,  by  both  the  state  and 
federal  government.  Dally  riders  exceed  by 
eight  times  all  riders  on  all  suburban  lines. 
The  urban  rider  Is  the  stepchild  of  trans- 
portation today.  Only  by  vast  mass  tran&lt 
can  cities  hope  to  survive. 

Roger  H.  Oilman  said  that  of  the  378000  - 
000  passenger  trips  made  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  some  WJ  percent  were  via  a 
faculty  provided  by  tbe  Port  Authority.  In 
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1946  New  Tork  City  requested  that  the  Port 
Authority  construct  a  bus  terminal.  Thla 
relieved  tmflSc  In  th»t  are*;  later,  likewise 
with  the  terminal  at  the  George  Washington 
Brtdge.  In  1962  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
authorized  and  directed  the  Port  Authority 
to  acquire  and  salvage  the  rail  system;  this 
resulted  In  PATH. 

The  PA  also  participates  In  the  New  York 
State  commuter  railroad  car  program.  It  has 
financed  passenger  cars  to  Long  Island  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads  It  has  established  a 
bus  line  to  Bridge  approach.  It  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  planning  the  expansion  of  the  mid- 
town  bus  terminal. 

Dick  O.  Lam  sckld  that  coming  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  YcM-k  one  wonders  about  the 
level  of  tolerance  of  the  New  York  com- 
muter. The  latter  has  become  desensitized  to 
daUy  Inconveniences. 

One  of  the  key  problems  of  changing  sys- 
tems is  money.  The  state  bond  Issue  and 
money  from  the  federal  government  have 
been  long  delayed.  More  has  been  spent  since 
1964  on  the  SST  than  on  mass  transporta- 
tion. Many  bus  systems  around  the  country 
are  going  bankrupt. 

Ninety  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  mass 
transportation  Is  for  labor:  there  Is  no  money 
for  capital  expansion. 

Whom  does  mass  transportation  serve? 
Much  of  It  does  not  serve  the  young,  the 
old.  the  poor.  Is  It  really  public  transporta- 
tion? 

We  have  to  recognize  that,  with  our  many 
needs,  we  must  press  the  federal  government 
for  adequate  allocations  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  revitalize  the  city. 

Bilary  Perot  Nichols  noted  that  the  World 
Trade  Center  Is  actually  hurting  New  York 
City.  With  Its  tax  advantages,  etc.,  it  can 
charge  less  for  space. 

There  Is  a  constant  raid  on  the  neighbor- 
hoods by  the  Transit  Department,  such  as  In- 
staUlng  parking  meters  without  neighbor- 
hood consent.  There  was  a  proposal  to  build 
a  parking  garage  In  Chinatown  which  would 
have  eliminated  garment  factories  employ- 
ing resldenu  who  were  able  to  walk  to  work 
Mr.  Gelman  said  that  our  Job  is  to  see  that 
trade  and  commerce  continue. 

a«r.  de  Roos  said  his  group  Is  trying  to 
clear  the  streets  of  automobiles:  that's  the 
reason  we  put  In  parking  meters.  Since  the 
Lower  Manhattan  Expressway  proposal  was 
defeated,  those  factory  workers  In  China- 
town can  still  walk  to  work. 

Nathan  Bloom  said  that  what  impresses 
him  is  the  huge  scale  agencies  have  to  fol- 
low through  on.  In  this  process  we  can  easily 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  purpose  of  the  mass 
transit  system.  Also,  there  U  the  problem  of 
conflicting  Interests  of  the  agencies.  There 
Is  complexity  because  of  the  size. 

Mr.  Lam  said  that  one  way  to  Improve  the 
system  Is  to  put  In  better  equipment  and  a 
more  reliable  power  and  signal  system;  also 
training  programs  for  employees. 

"I  don't  see  any  solution  in  MTA's  pro- 
gram." he  said.  "We  need  compreb«nsive 
planning,  which  we  won't  get  with  MTA. 
Will  new  line*  work  when  existing  lines 
don't?" 

Mr.  de  Boos  said  that  under  state  law,  the 
Transit  Authority  runs  the  system.  We  have 
old  lines.  Air  conditioning  Is  difficult  in  the 
IRT  becauM  tunnels  are  smaller  than  In  the 
IND.  too  small.  We  are  looking  into  using 
smaller  alr-oondltlonlng  units. 

The  Transit  Authority  also  designs  new 
routes.  City  can  r»rl«w  and  criticize  but  dty 
does  not  hav*  authority  under  atat*  law  to 
submit  route*,  etc.  to  the  Board  of  Batlmate. 
This  ha*  to  be  done  by  the  Tranalt  Author- 
ity. 

Mlaa  NlehoU  asked  wtwther  when  we  get 
the  new  West  Side  Highway,  we  can  have  a 
mass  tranalt  system  attached  to  It— subway 
or  monoraU? 

Mr.  Lam  said  there  was  no  TMaon  why  w« 
could  not  design  two  ooocdlnatlnf  syvtMiia. 


He  said  that  monorails  do  not  wtx-k.  The 
state  leglslattire  would  have  to  pass  on  It. 
We  have  to  negotiate  with  highway  engineers 
to  Incorporate  such  Ideas. 

Mr.  Bloom  asked  If  someone  were  to  Intro- 
duce an  Idea  for  a  new  system  which  would 
enable  passengers  to  travel  from  Long  Island 
to  N.J..  how  would  such  a  proposal  be  evalu- 
ated? 

Mr.  Gelfand  said  we  would  need  more  clear- 
cut  plans  to  bring  about  another  stage. 

The  afternoon  panel  on,  "People,  Po- 
lice, and  Safety,"  was  moderated  by 
Basil  A.  Paterson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. New  York  Law  Journal.  Panelists 
were  Elmer  Cone,  assistant  chief  Inspec- 
tor, Chief  of  Patrol.  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department;  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Member  of  Congress,  18th  Congressional 
District.  Burton  B.  Roberts,  district  at- 
torney, Bronx  County;  Ralph  P.  Salerno. 
consultant  on  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment, Hudson  Institute;  former  super- 
visor of  detectives.  New  York  City  Police 
Department;  Jack  S.  Hofflnger,  defense 
attorney,  associate  chainnan.  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council.  Discuss- 
ants were  Charles  Gilliam,  sergeant. 
Preventive  Enforcement  Patrol  Squad, 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  sec- 
ond vice  president.  Guardians  Associa- 
tion; Jeannie  Greene,  president,  the 
Block-in -Between  Block  Association; 
Efrain  Rosa,  president,  24th  Precinct 
Community  Council;  Maxine  Waldron, 
member,  MAD — Mothers  Against  Drugs 
Panel  coordinator  was  Doris  Clark. 

I  include  the  report  on  the  discussion: 

People.  Pouce  and  Safety 
(By  Barbara  Bricnzava) 

Tlie  moderator,  Basil  A.  Paterson.  asked 
that  the  panelists  dispense  with  speeches 
and  that  everyone  limit  his  statement,  so 
that  there  could  be  more  audience  participa- 
tion with  questions  and  answers  pertaining 
to  three  major  problems:  lack  of  f>ollce  pro- 
tection, drug  addiction  and  the  lack  of  foot 
patrolmen  on  the  streets. 

Chief  Inspector  Elmer  Cone  opened  the 
discussion  by  saying  that  the  number  of 
patrolmen  In  an  area  depends  on  the  amount 
of  personnel  each  precinct  has.  Each  area 
has  non-uniform  patrolmen  who  are  scat- 
tered around  neighborhoods  to  apprehend 
perpetrators  of  crime.  Inspector  Cone  also 
stated  that  there  are  now  Tactical  Patrol 
Force  units  In  the  high  crime  areas. 

Jeannlne  Oreen  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
she  directed  her  questions  to  Ralph  9. 
Bolemo.  She  said  her  main  concern  was  with 
crime  and  not  safety,  and  what  can  the  aver- 
age citizen  do  In  conjunction  with  the  Police 
Department  to  get  rid  of  the  crime  on  our 
streets? 

Mr.  Solerno  assured  Mrs.  Green  that  the 
police  were  cooperating.  Arrests  are  being 
made  every  day,  but  what  transpires  when 
the  criminal  Is  sent  before  the  Judge  U  an- 
other matter.  Many  factors  are  Involved  In 
the  various  cases.  Mr.  Solerno  made  It  clear 
that  pressures  must  be  put  on  every  de- 
partment and  level  of  Justice;  blaming  the 
police  for  all  the  Ills  of  our  society  Is  Just 
not  fair. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Paterson  asked  Jack 
Hofflnger  to  sp>eak  on  the  problems  pertain- 
ing to  police  arrests  and  patrollng  of  city 
streets.  Mr.  Hofflnger  brought  out  several 
points  which  are  not  encouraging.  There  are 
very  few  arrests  being  made  by  the  police, 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  de- 
lays In  the  Court  system,  and  arrests  are  not 
or  cannot  be  processed.  Mr.  Hofflnger  felt 
there  would  be  less  crime  If  more  foot  patrol- 
man were  in  evidence.  HU  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Council  is  now  in  the  process  of 


working  out  a  plan  whereby  a  policeman 
would  not  be  needed  In  court  until  he  Is 
due  to  testify,  thus  freeing  him  and  giving 
the  precinct  its  fiUl  quota  of  men  all  the 
time.  The  CouncU'  feels  that  enlarging  the 
police  force  Is  not  the  answer  to  utilizing  the 
men  better,  nor  will  it  cut  down  the  crime 
rate.  A  major  factor  Is  the  dope  addict  who 
in  order  to  keep  his  habit,  must  commit 
at  least  three  robberies  pay  day.  If  there  was 
full  cooperation  by  the  precincts,  thU  could 
be  solved.  Something  must  be  done  to  re- 
duce the  need  of  the  addict. 

Maxine  Waldron  of  MAD  directed  her  state- 
ment to  District  Attorney  Burton  B.  Roberts 
She  said  that  the  addict  must  be  helped  to 
his  feet  so  that  he  may  be  put  back  Into  the 
mainstream  of  life  In  our  city,  and  that  as 
far  as  she  could  see,  the  24th  Precinct  was 
not  cooperating  Pushers  were  not  being  ap- 
prehended and  the  police  know  who  these 
people  are.  Mr.  Roberts  answered  by  saying 
that  police  could  only  make  arrests  when  a 
pusher  was  seen  selling  out  In  the  open.  He 
said  that  arrests  are  being  made,  perhaps  not 
quickly  enough  to  satisfy  the  community. 

Charles  B.  Rangel  then  spoke  out  quite 
strongly,  making  the  point  that,  as  long  as 
money  was  to  be  made  from  drugs,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  There  Is 
much  evidence  to  show  that  money  is  being 
passed  between  pusher  and  the  law. 

At  this  time  the  audience  was  called  upon 
by  Mr.  Paterson  to  ask  questions  or  contrib- 
ute any  ideas  that  would  help  the  neighbor- 
hoods In  fighting  crime  in  their  streets 
There  was  considerable  discussion  about  put- 
ting stronger  restrictions  on  countries  where 
heroin  is  produced  and  from  which  it  Is 
smuggled  into  the  country. 

The  afternoon  panel  on,  "Serving 
Youth  and  Age."  was  moderated  by  Bar- 
bara M.  Silverstone,  Federation  of  Prot- 
estant Welfare  Agencies.  Panelists  were 
Edythe  J.  Gaines,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Community  District  12,  Bronx; 
Georgia  L.  McMurray,  commissioner  des- 
ignate. New  York  City  Agency  for  Child 
Development ;  Irving  MUler,  professor  of 
social  work.  Columbia  University  School 
of  Social  Wo7k;  Elizabeth  Stecher  Treb- 
ony,  executive  director.  Project  FIND. 
Discussants  were  Ernest  Cruz,  student, 
former  director,  community  youth  pro- 
gram. Upper  West  Side  Community  Cor- 
poration ;  Ferdinand  Danziger,  president, 
J.  Hood  Wright  Golden  Age  Center;  Stu- 
art Greene,  student  member,  child  care 
center  program,  Dorothy  Pitman,  com- 
munity director.  West  80th  Street  Com- 
munity Child  Day  Center;  Israel  Wein- 
steln,  vice  president.  Congress  of  Senior 
Citizens.  Panel  coordinator  was  July  Got- 
tehrer. 

I  include  the  report  on  the  discussion: 
ScRviNG  Youth  and  Acs 
(By  Elizabeth  Savels) 

The  moderator:  Barbara  M.  Silverstone,  In- 
troduced panelists  and  discussants  and  gave 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  each.  She 
stressed  that  we  did  not  want  to  dweU  on 
old  problems  but  Instead  to  look  for  new 
concepts. 

Edythe  J.  Gaines  said  that  to  be  served 
is  to  be  weakened;  to  make  Is  to  strengthen. 
She  noted  that  our  major  problem  is  in 
learning  how  to  serve  others  without  weak- 
ening them,  but  strengthen  them  Instead. 
She  said  that  to  give  free  breakfasts  to  hun- 
gry children  seems  a  good  solution  to  the 
problem  of  hungry  children.  All  get  the 
same  food  and  from  an  established  bureauc- 
racy. Why  not  solve  this  problem  by  strength- 
ening the  family  of  the  child  so  that  bis 
breakfast   U   eaten   at   home  with  them  7 

Day  care  centers  she  said  seem  to  be  ft 
proper  solution  to  care  for  children  of  woi^- 
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ing  mothers.  Before  applying  this  solution 
in  wholesale  fashion,  it  should  examine  the 
family  of  the  working  mother.  Does  her  hus- 
band need  a  better  Job,  so  that  she  can  stay 
home  vrltb  the  children?  Is  the  husband  ab- 
sent from  home  l>eGause  of  welfare  d^iart- 
ment  strictures?  Or  Is  the  mother  placing 
her  children  In  day  care  centers  in  order  to 
find  work  which  Is  ful&lllng  to  her  as  a  per- 
son? And  If  this  mother  needs  a  day  care 
center  for  her  child,  the  center  Itself  must 
have  a  different  program. 

There  is  the  problem  of  college  student 
drop  outs,  which  has  been  solved  with  the 
funds  of  the  Urban  Corps;  any  Job  will  do, 
most  of  the  time.  Instead,  he  should  find  a 
Job  for  each  young  person  which  meets  his 
needs  and  allows  him  to  serve  his  commu- 
nity. How  do  we  make  Institutions  respon- 
sive to  community  needs?  Institutions  oper- 
ate to  maintain  themselves,  so  look  at  every 
program  which  Is  proposed  by  any  Institu- 
tion: Is  the  end  result  going  to  be  worth 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent?  We  must 
build  our  communities.  Urban  Re-develop- 
ment removes  a  community  and  replaces  It 
with  money.  We  must  examine  this  program 
in  relation  to  building  a  commtinlty? 

CJeorgla  McMurray  said  The  Child  Develop- 
ment agency  does  not  yet  exist  within  the 
Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Admlnstr&tion, 
but  TV-hen  It  begins  work,  day  care  centers 
will  be  one  of  Its  fields. 

Day  care  and  child  development  has  come 
of  age.  Children  need  a  variety  of  experi- 
ences outside  the  home  to  learn  to  meet  the 
pressures  of  the  world  they  will  enter,  and 
of  their  own  environment.  Not  every  family 
Is  able  to  give  a  child  all  that  Is  needed  for 
his  development;  and  any  child  care  program 
must  work  in  continuity  with  family  and 
child.  There  Is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
public  school  system.  Parents  need  resources 
which  they  can  control  where  their  children 
may  learn. 

Another  field  of  service  of  the  agency  will 
be  in  caring  for  the  unwanted  child.  Porty- 
two  percent  of  the  pregnancies  In  the  U.S. 
are  unwanted.  We  must  redefine  service.  A 
child  care  agency  must  serve  the  family  as 
well.  We  must  organise  to  support  legisla- 
tion which  provides  for  services  to  children 
regardless  of  economic  stattis.  Proper  persons 
must  be  found  to  work  in  the  new  atmos- 
phere In  child  care  and  development. 

Elizabeth  Stecher  Trebony  warned  that  so 
many  programs  for  the  elderly  are  being  cut 
out  that  action  must  be  taken  by  the  elderly 
themselves.  One  of  these  actions  Is  the  or- 
ganization of  FIND,  which  In  turn  organizes 
groups  of  senior  citizens  for  community  ac- 
tion and  activities.  It  provides  services  for  the 
homebound,  supplies  escort  services  where 
needed,  provides  carfare,  helps  fill  out  forms, 
prepares  meals  in  case  of  need,  etc.  Recrea- 
tion centers  have  been  provided  In  religious 
buildings.  Senior  citizens  have  no  priority  In 
allocation  of  funds.  Medicare  has  been  cut. 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  going 
out  of  being,  the  AdmlnistraUon  on  Aging  Is 
already  out.  The  rent  ezempUon  Is  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  hotels  In  which  the  aging  are 
housed  have  been  allowed  a  rate  increase 
retroactive  to  January  of  1971. 

Irving  Miller  said  he  finds  senior  citizen 
»ad  golden  agers  patronlring  terms,  but  since 
they  are  commonly  used,  he  uses  them.  The 
pattern  in  our  ooimtry  for  solving  problems 
la  to  Identify  the  problem,  study  It  at  great 
length,  and  then  develop  an  Inadequate  solu- 
tion. Social  Security  is  InadequaU.  welfare 
U  Inadequate.  Class  dUTerenoes  are  abarper 
and  those  who  dispense  charity  no  lonmr 
consider  It  a  social  good  but  donate  gnidg- 
Ihgly.  Services  to  the  poor  ai«  poor  Mrnoca, 
»ad  paying  landlords  »Sa8,000  wlHn  money 
lor  housing  does  not  alleviate  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  housing. 

Srnest  Crua  said  that  no  one  has  talked 
tbout  school*.  He  Hid  he  was  Interected  in 
'"*"»«  of  a  good  program  in  our  aohooU. 


He  also  wanted  to  know  what  is  considered 
a  community?  and  what  Is  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  aged?  He  said  he  started 
a  bilingual  program  but  walked  out  becaxise 
bureaucracy  took  over.  Dr.  Oalnes  said  you 
should  never  abandon  the  victim  to  the 
enemy.  Don't  let  yotu-  own  frustrations  stop 
you  from  doing  all  In  your  power  to  help 
children. 

Ferdinand  Danziger  to  Mrs.  Trebony:  In  J. 
Hood  Wright  we  are  trying  to  organize  a 
conference  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
authorities  to  see  that  some  of  their  prom- 
ises are  kept.  tSzs.  Trebony  said  that  a  meet- 
ing was  being  held  from  which  would  come 
a  Senior  Citizens  Report  to  Congress. 

Etorothy  Pitman  said  that  everyone  In  this 
city  is  deprived  of  an  education.  When  we 
speak  of  providing  services  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  people  to  be  served  we  show 
a  lack  of  education.  We  have  programmed 
our  children  out  of  our  world  and  they  live 
on  drugs  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
living  In  an  unreal  world. 

Stuart  Greene,  In  reply  to  the  question  from 
Mr.  Cruz  about  what  Is  a  community,  said 
he  thinks  a  community  Is  a  group  of  people 
who  work  together  for  a  conunon  goal.  In  my 
community  we  have  a  go<a  which  Is  to  set  up 
a  center  which  doesn't  alienate  certain 
groups,  which  will  serve  families.  Through 
this  we  hope  to  build  our  neighborhood  into 
a  real  community. 

Dr.  MUler  responding  to  Mr.  Cruz,  said  that 
in  looking  for  solutions  you  are  reacting  to 
the  Uls  of  an  unjust  society.  One  thing  we 
must  do  Is  develop  the  sklUs  which  will  en- 
able us  to  deal  with  all  the  various  systems 
we  come  against.  Elxploltlng  the  rules  gives 
one  lots  of  leverage.  Make  institutions  ful- 
fill the  program  for  which  It  was  organized. 
Efforts  of  citizens  to  pressure  systems  help 
keep  them  honest. 

Israel  Welnsteln  said  that  the  census  shows 
that  New  York  City  has  943,000  citizens  over 
6fi,  11  percent  of  the  population.  There  are 
about  300  activists  clubs  of  senior  citizens 
and  the  slogan  of  the  Congress  Is  "Senior 
Power". 

Following  are  questions  aiid  comments 
from  the  audience: 

A  question  directed  to  Mrs.  Pitman  asked 
about  the  day  care  center  set-up.  Mrs.  Pit- 
man said  there  must  be  community  control, 
but  the  responsibilities  of  community  con- 
trol must  be  taught,  as  well.  In  our  present 
education  system,  the  future  of  at  child  Is 
determined  by  the  color  of  his  skin.  We 
must  humanize  the  system. 

A  member  of  the  audience  asked,  "Why 
do  we  elect  politicians  who  don't  understand 
the  problems?"  Dr.  Oalnes  said  we  should 
forget  poUtlclans.  Nothing  will  happen  If 
the  people  don't  do  It.  There  is  a  principle 
Involved:  people  must  be  empowered.  Em- 
power the  family  and  you  empower  the  com- 
munity. You  mtist  be  guided  by  some  star. 

A  member  of  the  audience  complained 
that  apathy  defeats  any  program.  TTiere  were 
murmurs  of  agreement  from  panel  and  au- 
dience. 

Mrs.  Florte  Charles  asked  If  teachers  in 
the  interim  day  care  centers  were  certified? 
Georgia  McMurray  said  the  Interim  center 
is  required  because  day  care  centers  can- 
not handle  the  numbers  of  children  who 
need  care.  The  Child  Devtiopment  agency 
wUl  Issue  funds  for  Interim  centers  only 
after  investigations  have  shown  a  healthy 
premise.  In  many  instances  caring  for  chU- 
dren  require*  no  oertlfleatlon. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  lack  of 
fund*  for  aome  of  the  beat  programs  set  up  to 
service  the  community  may  be  overcome  by 
using  people  power  to  make  government  mct« 
responsive,  or  by  giving  the  Pr««ldttnt  at  the 
U.S.  more  power,  a*  "he  repr— aiita  all  the 
peopla." 

The  panel  adjourned  with  no  rceponat  to 
the  last  suggestion. 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM— SOVIET 
STYLE 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  that  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  do  not  enjoy  the  right  of  religious 
freedom  which  we  in  the  United  States 
have  had  guaranteed  since  the  founding 
of  our  Nation.  A  recent  episode  in  Soviet 
Lithusuiia  serves  as  a  grim  reminder  of 
this  difference  between  the  two  countries. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  27,  two  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  Soviet  Lithuania  have  been  sentenced 
to  a  year's  detention  for  preparing  chil- 
dren to  make  their  first  communion.  The 
Reverend  Juozas  Zdeb^is  of  Prienai  and 
the  Reverend  P.  Bubnls  of  Raselnial  were 
arrested  on  August  26.  The  children  the 
priests  had  been  teaching  were  brought 
to  the  ensuing  trial,  and  used  to  testify 
against  the  two  men.  The  clergymen  have 
now  been  found  guilty,  and  will  be  forced 
to  give  up  a  year  of  their  lives  in  prison. 

The  deprivation  of  individual  liberty 
which  this  Incident  reveals  is  shocking, 
and  it  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
less  than  frank  in  its  claims  of  giving 
its  citizens  the  freedom  of  worship  which 
is  their  inherent  right.  The  Soviet  Con- 
stitution grants  the  "freedom  to  per- 
form religious  rites."  This  language  now 
stands  disclosed  as  a  sham.  It  is  a  sad 
day  when  two  priests  must  be  sentenced 
to  detention  camp  for  preparing  chil- 
dren for  communion. 

I  offer  at  this  point  the  Times  ac- 
count of  this  episode  for  the  information 
and  consideration  of  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  all  Members  will  join  me  in  deplor- 
ing the  Soviet  action. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  27,  1971] 
Two  LrrHUANiAN  Paosrs  Repoktsd 

COWVICTZU 

Moscow.— Two  Roman  Catholic  priests  In 
Soviet  Lithuania  were  reported  today  to  have 
been  sentenced  to  a  year's  detention  for  pre- 
paring children  to  take  their  first  com- 
munion. 

A  typewritten  account  of  the  two  cases, 
circulated  among  Western  newsmen,  iden- 
tified the  clergymen  as  the  Rev.  Juoeas  Zdeb- 
skls  of  the  town  of  Prtenal  and  the  Rev.  P. 
Bubnls  of  Raselnial. 

Their  arrest  and  Imprisonment  Illustrated 
the  fine  line  drawn  by  Soviet  authoriUes  be- 
tween what  is  and  what  is  not  permitted  in 
the  exercise  ot  religion. 

CODS  ■XSrUCTS  UCHTS 

The  Soviet  constitution  grants  citizens  the 
"freedom  to  perform  religious  rites."  But 
the  criminal  code  sharply  limits  the  con- 
stitutional provision  by  making  it  a  crime 
to  "perform  deceitful  acts  with  the  aim  of 
arouslixg  rtilglous  superstitions." 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  been  par- 
ticularly aensltlve  about  the  exposure  of  chU- 
dren  to  religious  practices,  hoping  that  reli- 
gious beliefs  wUl  graduaUy  be  eradicated  as 
the  older  generations  die  out. 

The  religious  issue  has  been  particularly 
acute  In  Lithuania,  the  only  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union**  18  constituent  republic*  with  a  pr«- 
domlnanUy  OathoUc  population.  Although 
tie*  iMtwean  Lithuanian  OathoUc*  and  the 
Vatican  have  baan  vlrtuaUy  cut  b^  th*  8ovlei 
authorlUa*.  rallglou*  life  In  parlahe*  appear* 
to  remain  acUva. 

laoiur  TO  KsiasBHif 
Th*  eobaatvaiM**  of  Lithuanian  OathoUoi 
was  suggested  in  a  protest  addressed  to  th* 
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Soviet  leadership  by  the  p&rlshlonen  of  Prle- 
nal.  20  mUes  south  of  Kaunna.  after  their 
priest,  Father  Zdebskla.  waa  arrested  Aug.  26. 
Charging  that  the  arrest  waa  contrary  to 
Soviet  law  and  the  Constitution,  the  protest 
said: 

"We  ask  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  state  to 
give  us  real  freedom  of  worship  and  religion 
and  to  give  freedom  to  priests  to  fulflU  their 
functions  without  fear  of  harassment." 

According  to  the  latest  underground  ac- 
count, Father  Zdebskls  was  beaten  In  prison 
during  the  Investigation  that  preceded  his 
trial  Nov.  11.  His  mother  had  difficulty  recog- 
nizing him  when  she  visited  him  later,  the 
report  said. 

In  court,  the  priest  said  he  considered  it  h!s 
duty  to  give  children  religious  instruction  if 
their  parents  asked  him  to  do  so.  A  1966 
decree  prohibits  Informal  religious  instruc- 
tion for  minors,  and  the  19«8  code  on  mar- 
riage and  the  family  even  restricts  parents 
from  giving  such  instruction  to  their  own 
children. 

In  the  trial  of  Father  Zdebskls,  about  10 
chUdren  were  reported  to  have  been  caUed 
as  witnesses.  But  several  were  said  to  have 
remained  silent  or  to  have  wept  when  Ques- 
tioned. 

Father  Bubnls  was  arrested  when  local 
party  officials  found  30  children  waiting  in 
his  church  to  be  tested  on  religious  knowl- 
edge in  preparation  for  confirmation. 

According  to  the  account,  the  children  were 
taken  to  the  firehouse  in  the  town  of  Rase- 
inlal,  45  miles  northwest  of  Kaunas,  and  were 
asked  to  write  out  a  dictated  statement  ac- 
cusing the  priest.  Several  children  fell  ill  after 
that  experience,  the  report  said. 


DRUG  ABUSE  STATISTICS— PLEASE 
(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.   MONAGAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   since 
discoveries  concerning  drug  abuse  in  the 
military  have  come  to  light,  one  of  the 
persistent    problems    confronting    those 
seeking  solutions  has  been  the  lack  of 
adequate     statistical     Information.     In 
some  cases,  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  slow  in  gathering  and  reporting 
drug- related  figures,  or  reluctant  to  re- 
lease them.  In  other  cases,  the  nature  of 
the  drug  problem  has  made  the  gathering 
of   information   difBcult   or   impossible. 
PinaUy,   the  Special   Action   OCBce  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffee,  has  been  in- 
effectual in  supplying  needed  statistics. 
No  matter  what  the  cause,  this  ab- 
sence of  information  has  clearly  hin- 
dered the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  GI 
drug  addiction.  We  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine how  many  men  wlU  need  treat- 
ment, how  extensive  that  treatment  will 
be,  or  what  kinds  of  drugs  have  been 
used.  Similarly,  we  have  no  idea  how 
many  GI's  enter  treatment  after  dis- 
charge, despite  the  fact  that  a  House 
subcommittee    has    already    completed 
hearings   on   legislation   which   adopts 
what  is  essentially  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach. 

I  have  concentrated  a  large  portion  of 
my  drug  ctrntrol  efforts  on  the  OI  addict 
who  has  reoelTed  a  less-tban-hoDOirmble 
diaehaqre.  In  tUs  mnm  alao,  statistical 
infonaatton  has  been  lacking.  EarUer 
in  the  yewr,  after  I  had  fUed  leglalatian 
with  similar  objectives,  the  Department 
of  Defense  annoaneed  that  it  would  re- 
view aU  underirabte  disehanges  received 


for  drug-related  reasons.  Though  I  had 
hoped  dishonorable  discliarges  would  be 
reviewed  also.  I  applauded  this  step  as  a 
welcome  first  move  in  helping  discharged 
servicemoi  regain  their  status  as  pro- 
ductive members  of  society. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  figures  at 
this  Ume  to  indicate  how  effectively  this 
program  is  working.  The  number  of  serv- 
icemen who  have  received  drug-related 
undesirable  discharges  to  date  Is  un- 
known. How  many  of  these  cases  have 
been  reviewed,  and  how  many  reviews 
have  resulted  in  an  altered  discharge 
status,  is  not  on  record.  In  addition 
while  those  GIs  with  dishonorable  dis- 
charges have  gone  through  a  more  ex- 
tensive court-martial  and  review  proce- 
dure before  being  discharged,  many  of 
these  cases  warrant  reexamination  and 
possible  alteration,  but  the  number  in 
this  category  is  also  unknown. 

On  July  26,  I  introduced  HJR.  10080  to 
establish  a  Military  Drug  Abuse  Review 
Board.  The  Board  would  have  power  to 
reexamine  all  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges, and  In  appropriate  cases  could 
change  discharge  status.  The  bill  specifi- 
cally excludes  drug  pushers  from  obtain- 
ing any  relief  under  its  terms.  Rather,  It 
is  designed  to  help  those  men  who  are 
the  victims  of  drug  abuse,  and  who  are 
seriously  committed  to  rehabilitation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem which  this  legislation  attacks,  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin 
LAird,  requesting  information  on  the 
number  of  ex-servicemen  this  bill  would 
affect.  I  have  asked  tiiat  he  include, 
among  other  statistics,  the  number  of 
discharges  which  have  been  altered  in 
status. 

I  believe  such  figures  will  demonstrate 
the  need  for  a  Discharge  Review  Board 
They  will  indicate  that  the  discharges  of 
many  servicemen,  both  in  the  undesirable 
and  dishonorable  categories,  are  in  need 
of  reevaluation. 

I  hc^>e  that  these  statistics  will  soon  be 
available.  Numerous  GI's  go  through  life 
with  the  stigma  of  an  unfavorable  dis- 
charge for  reasons  which  we  now  under- 
stand with  more  compassion.  These  men 
face  unemployment  and  other  problems 
which  seriously  hinder  their  ability  to 
return  to  civilian  life.  The  information  I 
have  requested  from  Secretary  Laird  on 
these  men  should  bring  their  attention 
to  light.  We  must  then  give  those  who 
are  deserving  a  second  chance.  We  should 
pass  a  Discharge  Review  Board  with  the 
power  to  reevaluate  and  change  all  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  evidence  dictate  such 
action. 
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Fort  Worth.  Is  a  resident  of  my  home- 
town. Lancaster,  Ohio.  I  know  that  I  join 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Lancaster  and 
southeastern  Ohio  in  offering  my  sin- 
cerest  congratulations  to  the  16-year-old 
Miss  Pltzpatrick  upon  winning  this  dis- 
tinctive honor. 

As  the  new  Miss  Teenage  America 
prepares  to  begin  what  will  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  the  most  memorable  years  of 
her  life,  I  want  to  wish  her  well  and 
commend  her  before  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  for  the  honor  she  has 
brought  to  Lancaster,  Ohio.  The  pageant 
judges  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  series  of  articles 
from  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  high- 
lighting Colleen's  selection  over  54  final- 
Ists  for  the  titie  of  Miss  Teenage  Amer- 
ica. 

[From  the  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette 

Dec.  4.  19711 
Colleen  PrrzPATBiCK  Teen  Queen  or  U.S.A. 
(By  Marie  Heyer) 
Lancaster's  own  Colleen  Pltzpatrick,  a  16- 
year-old    Junior   at   Lancaster    High   School, 
was  named   Miss  Teenage  America  for  1973 
at   10:55  p.m.  Friday  night  over  nationwide 
television. 

Jack  Moore.  LHS  principal,  said  early  to- 
day: -We  are  tremendously  proud  of  Colleen's 
.selection.  She  is  a  fantastic  kid — we  have  a 
lot  Uke  her  at  Lancaster  High—and 
there  were  lota  of  parties  last  night  follow- 
ing the  announcement." 

The  telecast,  hosted  by  John  Davidson  and 
Lucy  Amea.  fulfilled  two  of  Colleen's  hopes 
when  she  filled  In  her  questionnaire  before 
the  Miss  Columbus  pageant. 

She  wanted  to  win  a  full  scholarahlp  to 
take  the  burden  from  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Pltzpatrick.  123  Union  St. 

The  top  spot  carries  with  It  a  $10,000 
scholarship  to  the  coUege  of  her  choice,  56 
shares  of  stock  in  each  of  two  companies, 
and  a  guarantee  of  $5,000  for  personal  ap- 
pearances to  be  made  in  the  next  year. 

Colleen  was  a  standout  from  the  beginning 
and  there  were  56  pretty  girls  there.  Prom  the 
opening  production  number  with  the  glrU 
dressed  In  red  or  blue  pant  suits  until  10:55 
when  the  four  finalists  were  named  (Colleen 
was  the  third  of  the  four)  until  the  final 
moment  at  11  p.m.  when  she  received  the 
medallion  (Miss  Teenage  America  doesn't 
wear  a  crown),  the  production  moved 
smoothly. 

Some  22  million  people  were  watching  on 
television  as  a  Las  Vegas  girl  received  the 
leadership  award  and  a  St.  Louis  girl  the 
friendship  award.  The  panel  of  judges  In- 
cluded Miss  Teenage  winners  or  contesUnts 
of  previous  years  along  with  William  Bren- 
nan. 


COLLEEN  FTTZPATRICK,  MISS  TEEN- 
AGE AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  it 
Is  with  a  creat  deal  of  pride  that  I  salute 
today  Mia  CoUeen  Fltq»trick,  the  new 
Miss  Teenace  America. 

Miss  Pltspatriek,  though  she  repre- 
sented the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the 
recent  Miss  Teenage  America  pageant  In 


[Prom  the  Lancaster  (Ohio)   Bigle- 
Gazette,  Dec.  10,  1971 J 

Oua    QUEKN    COLLXZlf'S    Bhzkit 

This  week  has  been  a  memorable  one  for 
Lancaster's  Colleen  Pltzpatrick,  America's 
Mlas  Teenager  of  1972. 

The  16-year-old  Lancaster  High  School 
junior,  fresh  from  her  triumph  In  the  heart 
of  Texas  as  the  nation's  Teenage  Queen  where 
she  became  the  cynosure  of  counUeas  millions 
on  television,  came  hooM  Monday  nlglit 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  h«r  nwny,  many  hl^ 
school  friends  and  acgnatntaaoM.  other 
youths,  executives  of  govvnunents,  tnialseas 
and  civic  leMlcn,  and  other  feUow  towns- 
men. 

The  "Loverly  Lass"  of  Lancaster  waa  tbe 
"eye"  of  a  whirlwind  of  oelebrationa.  Includ- 
ing ceremonies  at  City  Han.  downtown  pa- 
rades, and  student  saaemhUes  at  tbe  local 
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schools.  A  public  reception  for  Queen  Colleen 
Is  planned  here  for  the  lear  future. 

Lancaster  this  week  has  never  been  so 
highly  enthused  since  the  reign  of  "King" 
Rex  Kern,  the  Lancaster  redhead  quarterback 
of  Ohio  State  University's  Buckeye  football 
fame  from  1968  through  1»70,  or  perh^M,  In 
tbe  city's  earlier  times  when  Hollywood's  30th 
Century-Fox  studio  filmed  the  movie,  "The 
Green  Grass  of  Wyoming. "  featuring  a  gal- 
axy of  t«pnotch  film  stars,  at  the  Fairfield 
County  fairgrounds. 

In  all  her  appearances  here  and  elsewhere. 
Queen  Colleen  displays  a  unique  sheen, 
radiating  a  wealth  of  warmth  among  all 
those  who  have  or  will  greet  her  In  the  futiure. 
Also  she  wUI  endear  herstif  to  mllUons 
throughout  tbe  country  with  her  remark- 
able poise  and  grace,  scholarly  mien  and  keen 
awareness  of  tbe  topics  of  the  times. 

The  "Miss  Teenager  of  America"  contest 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Is  not  a  beauty  contest, 
but  one  of  fathoming  and  measuring  the  In- 
telligence, knowledgv  and  mental  capacities 
of  the  competitors. 

CoUeen  amaiirrt  her  mentors  and  apprais- 
ers at  Fort  Worth  with  her  responses  In  these 
examinations.  In  addition  to  her  dramatic 
talents. 

We  are  happy  she  is  determined  first  to 
finish  her  education  here,  then  later  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  learning  so  that  she 
may  become  qualified  to  either  enter  one  of 
the  major  professloiis  or  performing  arts  for 
a  career — part  at  her  "tanposaible  dream" 
she  experienced  In  winning  tbe  crown  when 
she  actually  kept  thinking  she  wouldn't 
achieve  the  honor. 

In  the  aforementioned  education  process, 
we  are  certain  Cc^een  Pltzpatrick  will  have 
wisely  t]sed  the  rewards  bestowed  on  her. 

ftor  Colleen,  In  the  final  analysis,  will  strive 
earnestly  to  accomplish  her  objectives  as  a 
young  woman,  and  then  find  her  niche  in 
life  as  an  active  American  citizen. 

Our  very  best  wishes.  Queen  Colleen,  for 
a  year  ahead,  to  be  filled  with  countless  op- 
portunities and  new  exciting  experiences 
whUe  you  represent  America's  teenagers  and 
your  home  town — ^Lancaster. 


"LOVE  STORY"— THE 
McCORMACKS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcosD  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  more  touching  trib- 
utes I  heard  pcdd  to  tbe  former  Speaker 
and  his  dear  departed  Harriet  on  the 
occasion  of  her  passing  was  delivered  by 
a  local  radio  station  In  Boston,  station 
WEET.  The  titie  of  the  tribute  was  "Love 
Story,"  an  obsenratioD  common  to  most 
of  the  comments  delivered  mi  that  oc- 
casion, it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  a  story 
which  never  seems  to  grow  old  and  in- 
deed improves  with  each  telling.  I  would 
do  justice  to  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
sentiment  of  the  radio  editorial  if  I  at- 
tempted to  take  excerpts  from  it.  In- 
stead. I  am  going  to  ^read  it  In  the 
lucoRD  so  that  all  my  colleagues,  aU 
friends  of  the  former  %)caker,  will  be 
able  to  aj^M-edate  tbe  special  poignancy 
of  the  tribute.  The  editorial  foUows: 
IFtom  VTEEI  radio,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  8, 
1»7]] 
LOVB  Stobt 
The  marriage  of  John  and  Harriet  McCor- 
ttack  is  being  Immortallaed  In  the  media  as 
a  true  love  story— and  rightly  so.  The  fomjer 
speaker  of  the  U.S.  Houh  of  Reprewntatives 


was  a  deroted  hurtwnd  to  his  late  wife,  re- 
markably devoted  considering  the  pressures 
of  a  political  career  which  keeps  husbands 
and  wives  away  from  home  and  Inevitably 
offers  extracxuTlcular  temptations.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack  for  her  part  was,  according  to 
unanimous  agreement,  an  equaUy  loving 
partner. 

WEEI  considers  this  marriage  particularly 
poignant  In  an  age  when  swingers  abound, 
when  many  politicians  are  accused  of  being 
part-time  lotharlos,  and  wben  some  people 
are  attacking  the  very  Institution  of  marriage 
as  an  anachronism.  But  WEEI  doesnt  think 
tbe  McCormack  couple  was  a  throwback  to 
another  era.  Rather,  we  believe  they  were  a 
refreshingly  unuauai  pair  In  any  day,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  of  high  principle  and  great 
mutual  respect. 

Thoae  familiar  only  with  John  McCormack. 
the  politician,  could  have  expected  his  pri- 
vate life  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction that  characterized  his  50-year  tenure 
In  public  office.  His  private  hfe  was,  appar- 
ently, marked  with  the  same  selSessness 
which  led  him  to  make  the  unusual  decision 
to  return  expense  money  he  was  entitled  to. 
Unlike  so  many  people  In  pubUc  life,  the 
Speaker  has  a  special  perspective  on  life.  In 
a  world  peculated  by  success-seekers  with 
Inflated  egos,  he  clearly  maintained  a  nearly 
unique  balance.  The  Speaker  played  his  game 
hard  and  well,  but  he  knew  when  to  call  time 
out  for  more  Important  matters,  specifically 
the  well  being  of  his  wife. 

WEEI  believes  aU  people  who  value  ambi- 
tion can  gain  needed  Insist  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCormack.  And 
WEEI  offers  sincere  condolences  to  the  Speak- 
er. Surely,  he  Is  now  lonely;  but  unlike  far 
too  many  people,  he  can  reflect  on  a  lifetime 
of  love. 


MRS.  MORRIS  "ANNE*  ALPERT 

(Mr.  PE3>PER  asked  and  was  given 
permisslOTi  to  extend  his  remaAs  at  this 
point  In  the  Recokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matto*.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
resides  a  lovely,  dynamic  lady  who  is 
loved  and  admired  by  all  who  know  her, 
Mrs.  Morris  "Anne"  Alpert.  Her  enthusi- 
asm for  life  has  glowed  brightiy  through 
the  years,  warming  the  hearts  of  her 
multitude  of  friends  and  indeed  all 
those  fortunate  enough  to  know  her.  To 
her  varied  tasks  as  housewife,  mother, 
grandmother,  and  career  woman — she 
heads  Alpert  Investment  Co. — she  adds 
the  creative  spirit  of  a  poet.  Aime  Alpert 
has  written  many  beautiful  poems,  oae 
of  which  was  composed  for  the  unveiling 
ceremony  of  a  manorial  to  her  beloved 
husband  ot  50  years,  Morris  Alpert.  I 
can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  this  good 
man  who  left  behind  a  legacy  of  close 
and  numerous  friends,  a  devoted  family, 
and  many  acoomphshments  than  the 
wortls  written  by  his  devoted  wife,  Anne. 
I  therefore  insert  her  poem  in  the 
Rkcord  immediatdy  following  my  re- 
marks: 

^fEIfOKIAI.  FOB  MOKKB  AutKT,  BELOVED  HlTS- 
■AMD,  FaTHS>,  OaANDFATHEX,  AND  GlEAT- 
GaANOFATKBa 

The  monumental  buildings  standing  so  tall 
Reflect    hU    life's    work    untu    Ute    In    the 

Fall .  . . 
How  quickly  be  l^t,  without  a  "Farewell" 
No  hindrance  or  harden  to  us  as  he  fell. 
His  melodious  voice  resounds  and  sln^ 
His  brilliance,  his  teachings  to  us  still  clings 
His    roots    now    nourish    our    Everbloomlng 

Tree — 


Wisdom,  Honesty  and  Love — his  Legacy. 
He  will  live  In  our  heaj'ts — Life's  race  well 

run — 
The  Eternal  afterglow  of  the  Setting  Sun  .  .  . 

Anne  Alpest. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TURNER  N.   ROBERT- 
SON FROM  THE  HOUSE  PAGES 

(Mr.  FOCFNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoxd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  following  the  many  tributes  which 
were  paid  to  Turner  N.  Robertson,  who 
is  retiring  from  his  job  as  chief  page  of 
this  body  at  the  end  of  this  session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  one  of  the  pages  asked 
me  if  I  would  include  in  the  Record  their 
own  tribute  to  their  boss.  Turner. 

At  their  request,  and  with  great  pleas- 
ure, I  am  including  the  following  com- 
municatiixi,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  pages  who  signed  it: 

Ma.  Speakek:  We,  the  pages,  are  sad  to  see 
"Boss,"  Mr.  Turner  N.  Robertson,  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress.  It  seems 
that  everyone  on  the  HUl  is  sad  to  see  TNR 
take  his  hard  earned  rest,  and  everyone  will 
surely  miss  him. 

Some  5,000  boys  have  served  under  Mr. 
Robertson  here  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  we  are  sure  that  we  speak  for 
every  one  of  them  when  we  say,  "Boas,  thanks 
for  helping  and  guiding  and  cnoo«iraglng  us 
In  our  jobs.  Although  we  havent  always  been 
right,  we  appreciated  having  you  stick  up  for 
us  when  we  were  right,  and  telling  us  when 
we  weren't.  Our  service  here  In  Congress  has 
been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  and  you  have 
helped  make  It  one  of  the  real  Joys  of  our 
lives,  a  period  that  we  will  nevo'  forget.  .  . 
Boss,  think  of  us  wherever  yon  go — for  we 
shaU  never  cease  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  us." 

With  warmest  admiration. 

The  House  Pages:   John  Boutte,  David 

Sachs,     Douglas     MarAkall,     Richard 

Slslsky,     Arthur    Robertson,     Patrick 

Brewster,  Daniel  Sullivan. 
Alan  Rose,  Estes  Davis,  Kevin  Beatlcy, 

Ronald     Thomaaon,     Richard     Fine. 

Lester     Haily,     James     PitfcUl,     John 

Brldgewater. 
Jim  Rapone,   Jim   Parrlsh,    Chris   Shea. 

Geoffrey     Fleming,     Mike     Victorson. 

Larry  Ralthel,  Scott  Berry,  Garry  Att- 

man. 
John    McCreary,    Mike    Partridge,    Greg 

Hartman.     Mitch     Rodrtquez,     Frank 

Badalson,  Mark  Zepezauer,  Ken  Bar- 

nett,  Geoff  White,  Dave  Stamper. 
Randy  Mlraky,  Gary  Garcia,  Bob  Tome- 

nlck,  Mario  Rivera,  Larry  BIythe.  Jim 

Davis.  Bill  Litchfield,  Jerry  Papazian, 

Dave  Meek. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  T^e  bells  will  be  rung  13 
minutes  prior  to  the  reconvening  of  the 
House. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes pjn.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


TTie  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m. 
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WASHINQTON  POST  BRINGS  A  NEW 
ERA  TO  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  today  has  launched 
what  hopefully  will  be  a  new  era  in 
American  journalism  and  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  public  confidence 
in  American  journalism. 

The  AP  says: 

The  Washington  Poet.  In  the  wak«  of  a  dis- 
pute with  the  White  House  over  naming  the 
•ource  of  a  background  briefing,  says  the 
newspaper  henceforth  "will  make  every 
reasonable  effort"  to  pinpoint  the  source  of 
Information  It  receives  from  Oovemment 
officials. 

Post  Executive  Editor  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee 
said  Wednesday  night  he  wants  "to  get  this 
newspaper  once  and  for  all  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  distributing  the  party  line  of  any 
official  government  without  Identifying  that 
official  and  that  government." 

"We  are  convinced."  Bradlee  said,  "that 
we  have  engaged  In  this  deception  and  done 
this  disservice  to  the  reader  long  enough. 

"Therefore.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this 
newspaper  to  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  attribute  the  information  to  Its  source." 

Ever  since  the  New  York  Times  Sul- 
livan decision,  when  libel  became  almost 
an  impossibility  in  this  country  by  a 
public  o£Bcial,  there  has  been  a  spread- 
ing tendency  in  American  journalism  to 
publish  stories  attributed  to  imidentifled 
sources. 

Very  often  people  in  Government  and 
out  of  Government  had  no  recourse  and 
no  idea  of  who  these  sources  were  and 
what  their  purpose  or  intention  was. 

I  congratulate  the  Washington  Post. 
I  hope  that  every  newspaper  in  this 
country  will  voluntarily  adopt  the  same 
policy.  Instead  of  the  idea  of  attributing 
stories  to  well-informed,  or  usually  re- 
liable sources.  TTiis  has  become  a  vehicle 
for  accusing  the  American  press  of  in- 
dulging in  propaganda. 

I  congratulate  the  Post,  and  I  hope 
that  every  newspaper  in  this  country 
will  follow  this  historic  decision  by  the 
Washington  Post. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

( Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  ask  that  we  adjourn  now  and 
go  over  until  noon  tomorrow. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress 
today.  The  conferees  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorizaticm  have  agreed  and  the  other 
body  will  consider  the  conference  report 
on  the  authorization  tomorrow  morning. 
Our  conferees  have  stated  to  the  other 
body  that  we  will  not  vote  on  that  con- 
ference report  until  the  new  session  in 
January.  Thereafter,  from  the  best  in- 
formation I  have,  the  other  body  will 
then  vote  cm  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution.  Hopefully  they  will  ac- 
cept the  House  version  of  that  resolu- 
tion, but  if  they  do  not  and  if  it  is  not 
in  too  much  disagreement,  we  may  ac- 
cept the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
other  body.  If  not,  we  will  go  to  confer- 


ence, and  I  trust  that  the  conference 
will  be  of  short  duration  and  that  we 
can  conclude  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress relatively  early  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wUl  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Will  there  be  any  recorded 
votes  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  knows  I 
cannot  answer  that  question.  If  we  have 
a  conference  report  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  someone  may  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote.  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any, 
because  Members  have  already  voted  on 
it  several  times.  However,  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  any  such  assurance.  I 
would  tnist  that  there  would  be  a  quorum 
present  in  town  to  adjourn  the  Congress 
when  the  time  comes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  with  all  of  the  sin- 
cerity I  can  express  that  tomorrow  will 
mark  the  end  of  what  might  be  called 
genuflection  to  the  House  of  Lords 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  our  colleague  from  Iowa  if  there  will 
be  any  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  rather  let  tomor- 
row take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  wcaider  if  the  gentleman 
will  explain  now  just  what  would  happen 
if  there  is  no  quorum  here  tomorrow. 
Would  it  not  mean  there  simply  would 
not  be  any  foreign  aid  bill  passed  this 
session? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  sorry.  My  time  has 
expired. 

WE  MUST  NOT  TOY  WITH  TOY 
SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Christmas  only  1  week  away  and  parents 
beginning  the  frantic  shopping  for  the 
newest  most  exciting  toys  for  their  chil- 
dren, I  think  we  should  all  pause  for  a 
few  moments  and  look  at  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  toy  safety. 

Until  recently,  toy  safety  h^  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  Perhaps, 
this  has  been  because  it  has  only  been 
in  this  age  of  affluence  that  manufactured 
toys  have  become  such  a  central  part  of 
the  lives  of  our  children.  Prom  a  time 
when  a  child's  major  supply  of  toys  con- 
sisted of  homemade  or  self -devised  play- 
things we  have  reached  a  point  where  our 
homes,  schools,  and  out-of-doors  areas 
are  now  replete  with  devices  to  educate, 
occupy,  dazzle,  delight,  and  mystify  a 
youngster.  So  much  is  this  evident  in  the 
toy  industry  that  it  now  enjoys  annual 
sales  totaling  $3  bUlion.  In  far  too  many 


instances,  however,  these  toys  have  the 
potential  and  capacity  to  Injure  and  even 
kill  the  child  who  uses  them. 

The  UJS.  PubUc  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  toys  injure  700.000  children 
every  year;  another  500,000  a  year  are  in- 
jured on  swings  and  200,000  on  slides 
Injuries  from  toys  often  result  from 
predictable  misuse.  A  child  can  be  ex- 
pected to  put  the  wrong  end  of  a  blow- 
gun  in  his  mouth,  or  while  dismember- 
ing a  doll,  expose  the  sharp  pins  that 
hold  the  arms  and  legs. 

In  the  toy  industry,  as  well  as  in  other 
industries,  some  manufacturers  have 
concentrated  more  on  innovation  than 
on  safety.  Designers  and  manufacturers 
of  toys  have  the  admittedly  difficult  task 
and  responsibility  of  avoiding  any  injury 
to  the  innocent  children  who  use  their 
products.  The  design  of  a  toy  must  not 
only  be  based  on  a  choice  of  materials, 
but  it  should  also  incorporate  the  real- 
ization that  children  will  misuse  or  abuse 
products  despite  the  intended  method 
of  use.  In  other  words,  toys  should  be 
"childproof." 

The  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety 
Act  represents  a  first  step  in  trying  to 
deal  with  the  toys  safety  problem. 
Every  now  and  then  we  read  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
banned  particular  toys.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  enough — there  are 
still  many,  too  many  hazardous  toys  on 
the  market.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  those  buying  toys  to  be 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  to  be  cautious 
of  what  they  buy,  especially  during  the 
coming  holiday  season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  commented  on  the 
toy  safety  situation  in  the  hopes  of  in- 
creasing pubUc  awareness  of  the  danger 
which  many  toys  present.  Let  us  purge 
the  Christmas  season  of  all  that  threat- 
ens to  mar  the  joyful  spirit  of  parents 
and  children  alike. 


OEO  COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keith)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
House  voted  its  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Amendments  of  1971.  This  piece  of 
legislation  promised  many  things  to 
many  people,  primarily  to  our  poor  citi- 
zens. I  am,  of  course,  very  much  aware 
of  their  needs  and  am  eager  to  find  effec- 
tive suid  viable  ways  of  providing  for 
them. 

The  city  of  New  Bedford,  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  been  plagued  by  a  consistent 
pattern  of  unemployment.  It  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  departure  of  the  textile 
industry,  the  scarcity  of  our  fishing  re- 
sources, and  the  phasing  out  of  the  de- 
fense effort.  As  a  result,  we  have  had 
greater  poverty  and  a  greater  need  for 
Federal  assistance  to  relieve  the  daily 
hardships  facing  the  citizens  of  this  city. 
Fortunately,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
Federal  assistance — over  $100  million  for 
a  city  with  about  100,000  residents.  And 
I  want  to  do  more. 

I  know  of  the  good  which  has  been 
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accomplished  by  the  OBO  programs. 
However,  I  am  also  aware  that  the  htaae- 
fits  do  not  measure  iip  to  the  billions 
which  have  been  spent  by  that  Agency. 
As  my  coDeaguc,  Congresswoman  Edith 
Green,  pointed  out: 

Many  people  with  high  salaries  and  very 
lucrative  contracts  (with  OEO)  have  made 
a  good  thing  out  of  poverty,  but  the  poor 
people  of  this  country  have  benefited  very 
little. 

Despite  the  faults  of  the  OEO  pro- 
grams, I  wanted  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  as  I  did  when  the  origi- 
nal bill  was  passed  by  House.  I  want  to 
help  fulfill  the  drastic  need  which  exists 
in  New  Bedford  and  other  areas  in  my 
district.  Yet,  I  voted  against  the  confer- 
ence report  because  I  feel  that,  as  Elliot 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  HEW,  said  of 
the  comprehensive  child  development 
program,  it  is  administratively  unwork- 
able. Congressman  Albert  Quie  called  it 
an  "administrative  monstrosity  which 
can't  work." 

Specifically,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
provision  of  this  bill  providing  "that  any 
pc^itic&l  subdivisian  with  a  population  of 
5.000  people  could  draw  up  its  own  anti- 
poverty  program  and  go  directly  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  money  to 
run  it."  Secretary  Richardson  jxjinted  out 
that: 

We  (HEW)  would  be  wholly  powerless  to 
choose  a  State  application  over  a  local  ap- 
plication, even  if  the  State  application  wouid 
better  assure  quality  care  for  children. 

For  these  reasons,  I  voted  against  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  I  hoped  that  it 
would  go  back  to  conference  where  it 
could  be  revised  to  include  the  positive 
things  which  HEW  Secretary  Richard- 
son seeks  and  that  it  perhaps  can  re- 
direct some  of  the  programs  about  which 
Mrs.  GkEEif  commented.  If  these  things 
are  done,  we  w^ll  have  a  better  program 
both  for  the  taximyers  and  for  the  poor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALLIED  SPCMITSMEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  ^leaker,  it  was  a  great 
I^easure  and  tnily  an  honor  to  be  with 
the  AUied  Sportsmen  of  Western  New 
York  for  their  dedication  ceremony. 

As  the  National  Rifle  Association  has 
stated  so  well: 

The  abUlty  to  shoot  straight  Is  an  Amerl- 
c*ii  tradition. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Allied 
Sportsmen  of  Western  New  York  and  the 
NRA  play  key  roles  in  mftintAining  this 
heritage.  At  the  end  of  my  remartcs,  I  will 
include  the  history  of  the  Alhed  Sports- 
men of  Western  New  York. 

Through  the  license  fees  and  taxes  on 
firearms  and  ammunition  paid  by  these 
sportsmen,  conservati<jn  and  wildlife 
management  programs  are  financed.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  and  the  financial 
support  of  the  Nation's  hunters.  Ameri- 
ca's wild  game  population  is  in  better 
condition  than  ever. 

Although  interest  In  the  shooting 
sports  has  skyrocketed,  with  artr  25  and 
a  half  million  persons  partidpetlnflr  in- 
ternationally few  sports  can  match  the 


safety  record  of  organized  shooting.  Ac- 
cidents on  shoottng  ranges  are  virtually 
unknown.  Safety  programs  such  as  those 
offered  by  ytma  (vganlzation  and  NRA  are 
to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  shooting  is  today  one  of  ttie  world's 
safest  sports. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  considered 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  so  im- 
portant, that  in  our  Constitution,  this 
right  is  second  only  to  free  q^eech.  press, 
and  worship  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  you  know,  there  has  be«i  increasmg 
pressing  m  Congress  for  more  and  more 
restrictions  on  firearms,  from  proposals 
as  universal  gun  owner  licaising  and  reg- 
istration to  outright  prohibition  of  the 
private  ownership  oif  handguns. 

I  believe  that  restrictions  such  as  these 
would  only  succeeed  in  hampermg  the 
legitimate  sportsmen  and  other  owners 
of  flrearms,  without  substantially  reduc- 
ing crime. 

It  is  my  f  edmg  that  the  way  to  reduce 
violent  crimes  committed  with  firearms 
is  to  severely  punish  the  gunwielding 
criminal  rather  than  penalize  the  law 
abiding  sportsman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  a 
bill,  HR.  12342  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  apply  to  a  Federal  felony 
committed  with  a  firearm.  Very  simply, 
the  bill  would  prohibit  suspension  of  sen- 
tence or  probatirai  in  any  case  where  an 
individual  is  convicted  of  such  an  offense. 
At  present,  both  are  possible  on  a  first 
conviction. 

In  1969,  according  to  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, out  of  11318  homicides  in  the 
country  65  percent  were  committed  with 
a  firearm;  24  percent  of  the  306,420  ag- 
gravated assaults  reported  that  year  m- 
volved  use  of  a  gun,  along  with  63  per- 
cent of  all  armed  robbery.  Of  course, 
these  are  mostly  crimes  falling  imder 
the  Jurisdictions  of  the  States,  but  a 
number  of  them — especially  the  bank 
robberies,  U.S.  post  office  robberies,  and 
assaults  on  F^H}eraI  oifi3cers — are  Federal 
offenses. 

The  direct  impact  of  the  existing  stat- 
ute, and  of  my  amendment,  is  on  the 
Federal  felon,  as  a  matter  of  course.  How 
ever,  the  secondary  effect — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  attitude  toward 
gun  crimes  and  the  ii>fiucncc  of  Federal 
legislation  on  State  legislatures — are 
probaUy  of  greater  importance.  Cer- 
tainly, anything  we  can  do  on  the  F^ed- 
eral  level  win  be  beneficial  if  it  serves  as 
a  warning  to  the  gunwielding  criminals 
of  this  country  that  they  will  be  dealt 
with  severely. 

The  statute  which  my  bill  would 
amend — section  924(c)  of  title  18 — was 
enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1W8.  It  provided  for  a  1-  to  10-year 
term  of  imprisonment  for  a  first  time 
offender  and  a  5-  to  25 -year  term  for  a 
person  convicted  a  second  or  subsequent 
time.  It  prohibited  probation  and  sus- 
pended sentences  only  for  the  man  con- 
victed more  than  once. 

Last  year,  a  title  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970— Public  Law  91- 
844 — amended  section  924(c)  to  bar  the 
concurrent  service  of  a  term  of  Impris- 
onment imposed  by  the  sfwtion  with  the 


(me  imposed  for  the  underlying  felony. 
This  was  very  definitely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  repairing  a  serious  weak- 
ness in  the  original  statute.  However,  we 
should  now  be  ready  to  take  the  final  step 
in  tightemng  up  this  law  by  denying  sus- 
pended sentences  or  probation  to  any  of 
the  people  convicted  under  this  section. 

I  submit  that  any  man  who  carries  a 
gun  during  commission  of  a  felony  does 
so  with  absolute  premeditation  and  with 
a  willingness  to  use  that  gtm  to  wound 
or  kill  if  necessary.  For  stich  a  man  I  do 
not  think  it  matters  whether  he  has  been 
convicted  of  the  same  offense  previously. 
It  is  just  as  serious  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  hear  proposals  for 
such  draconian  laws  as  universal  gtm 
owner  licensing,  universal  registration, 
and  even  outright  prohibitiwi  of  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  handguns.  A  certain 
segment  of  the  American  public  seems  to 
relish  the  tliought  of  any  measiu'es  which 
will  annoy  or  restrict  the  hunters,  sports- 
men, and  other  law-abiding  gun  enthusi- 
asts. I  suggest  it  is  time  to  stop  pander- 
ing to  this  group.  If  the  House  is  really 
interested  in  gtm  control,  it  should  pass 
my  bill,  HJl.  12342. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  pomt  I  include 
acopj-  of  HJR.  12342: 

HJl.    12343 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  penalty  pro- 
vision applicable  to  a  Federal  felony  com- 
mitted with  a  flreann 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
sentence  of  section  924(c). of  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  ".  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  cotirt  shall  not  suspend 
the  sentence  of  such  person  or  give  him  a 
probationary  sentence"  and  Inserting  a  pe- 
riod and  the  following:  "The  execution  or 
Imposition  cf  any  term  of  Imprisonment  Im- 
posed under  this  subsection  may  not  be  sus- 
pended and  probation  may  not  be  granted. 
Any  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under 
this  subsection  may  not  be  Imposed  to  mn 
concurrently  with  any  term  of  Imprtsonmeut 
imposed  for  the  commission  of  such  felcmy." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  felonies  committed  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  gun  contnd  advocates 
that  tar  law-abiding  citizens  and  the 
criminal  with  the  same  brash  are  finding 
growing  pubhc  resentment  toward  leni- 
ent treatment  of  criminals  and  proposaJs 
to  disarm  the  law-abiding  sportsman. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  history  of 
the  allied  sportsmen  and  three  articles 
that  speak  to  this  point  of  the  need  to 
keep  our  sportsmen  active. 

Thk  HiSToaT   or  Alljeo  Spobtsmen   op 
Western  New  York 

The  Allied  Sportsmen  originated  in  Octo- 
ber of  1934  when  approximately  thirty  men 
dlsGa.tlsfied  with  the  Bison  City  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  entertained  a  oonaervatlon  movement 
and  joined  together  for  "concerted  thinking 
on  problems  of  vital  importance  to  all  sports- 
men." Under  the  leadership  of  Stewart  Uax- 
son,  the  first  President,  acting  uzuier  charter 
from  the  State  of  New  York  graated  on  the 
first  day  of  November  1934,  Allied  Sportsmen 
adopted  and  promulgated  their  Constitution 
and  By-Uwa.  Tba  Organization  vaa  desig- 
nated as  the  AUled  Sportsaien  of  Western 
New  York,  Incorporated. 

The  founding  fathers — Stewart  L  Masson. 
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WlUlAin  Clark,  Harold  L.  Overdorf ,  Raymond 
J.  Mosgeller,  Jacob  M.  Toung,  Dr.  Artbur  P. 
Oebrm&n,  Eugene  Hans,  Robert  Johnaon, 
Daniel  O'Donnell,  Elmer  R.  Rust,  John  A. 
Paulrlng,  Alfred  J.  Uta.  Fred  C.  Fish  and  How- 
ard Placher  stated  these  purposes:  "To  pur- 
sue good  sportsmanship.  To  create,  cultivate 
and  sponsor  among  all  people  a  respect  for 
the  flsh  and  game  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Conservation  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  To  sponsor  legislature  that  will 
tend  to  preserve  flsh,  game  and  natural  re- 
sources that  will  be  beneflclal  to  all  persons 
Interested  in  angling,  hunting  or  conserva- 
tion for  recreational  purposes.  To  actively 
and  aggressively  seek  the  repeal  of  any  laws, 
ruling  or  regulation  that  may  be  discrim- 
inatory, unfair  or  unjust  insofar  as  such  pro- 
visions affects  the  preservation  or  propaga- 
tion of  flsh  and  game  life  or  which  may  un- 
duly or  unnecessarily  restrict  the  privilege 
of  taking  such  flsh  and  game,  by  bringing 
such  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  in  as  forcible  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. It  shall  be  the  primary  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  at  all  times  to  im- 
prove the  hunting  and  angling  conditions 
for  the  sportsmen." 

In  the  early  years  under  Presidents  Oeorg« 
Hoerst  193&-1937.  and  WUllam  Clark  1937- 
1938,  an  Alliance  Committee  was  formed 
whose  duty  and  purpose  was.  "to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  creating  a  practical  plan  for 
the  ailUiation  of  any  existing  organizations 
of  a  similar  nature  with  the  Allied  Sports- 
men." This  Committee  became  autonomous 
and  In  1938  became  known  as  the  Erie 
County  Sportsmen  Alliance  and  In  1940  it 
became  known  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  Sportsnjen  Clubs  of  Western  New 
York. 

During  this  period.  Allied  Sportsmen  un- 
der Presidents  Oeorge  Baker  1938-1939,  Al- 
fred J.  Utz  1939-1940,  vigorously  supported 
such  conservation  legislation  as  "the  pw- 
chase  of  reforestation  areas  and  the  better 
practice  of  forest  management  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catsklll  Parks 
(Blue  Line)  but  within  the  so  called  Forest 
Preserve  Counties."  The  stocking  of  rabbits 
and  pheasants  pwchased  by  the  organiza- 
tion Itself,  later  led  to  raising  of  pheasants 
and  rabbits  by  the  Conservation  Department 
for  distribution  and  release  by  Allied  Sports- 
men and  clubs  with  similar  Interests. 

Migratory  bird  regulations  In  the  late  thir- 
ties was  another  area  of  prime  concern  to 
New  York  Conservationists.  Allied  supported 
organizations  like  Ducks  nnlimited  in  the 
early  fight  for  breeding  ground  and  wetland 
land  acquisition  in  Canada. 

The  Birth  President  of  Allied  Sportsmen, 
John  Reiman,  retained  office  from  1940  to 
1948.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  County  Sportsmen's  Alli- 
ance, officially  incorporated  in  May  of  1940. 
This  Alliance  is  now  known  as  the  Erie 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs; 
historically,  a  decendent  of  the  original  Al- 
liance Committee  of  Allied  Sportsmen  of 
Western  New  York. 

As  early  as  1940  Allied  Sportsmen  went  on 
legislative  record  as  opposed  to  firearms  reg- 
istration in  New  York.  The  organization  was 
involved  locally  on  such  issues  as  farmer- 
sportsmen  interests  on  unjust  farmer  levies 
In  retailing  licenses,  issuance  of  dog  licenses 
In  Buffalo,  rabies  control,  and  the  organiza- 
tion evaluated  and  supported  the  Mahoney- 
Qviglno  Buffalo  Waterfront  Improvement 
Bill.  In  1940  Allied  Sportsmen  made  New 
York  Governor  Lehman  aware  of  its  inter- 
ests in  the  Alleghany  State  Park  Conunls- 
^lon.  Its  management  and  limited  hunting 
usage.  In  1941  Allied  Sportsmen  made  strong 
protests  to  the  State  and  War  Departments 
about  sand  dredging  along  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  River  area  and  was  Instrimiental  in 
stopping  this  rape  of  local  flsh  qiawnlng 
areas  and  remaining  beaches.  This  organiza- 
tion promoted  legislation  for  control  of  the 


gray  and  red  fox  in  Western  New  York,  sup- 
ported appropriations  of  funds  to  the  Bemls 
Point  flsh  hatchery  for  facilities  for  Muskel- 
lunge  rearing  in  New  York  State,  effectively 
supported  legislation  for  the  transfer  of  Erie 
Barge  Canal  lands  to  Buffalo  for  use  as  a 
small  boat  harbour  facility,  and  endeavored 
to  promote  fraternal  and  social  activities  in 
fishing  and  hunting  to  its  members. 

In  1948  Stanley  Splslak  became  President 
and  remained  In  office  until  March  of  1961. 
During  his  tenure  notable  members  such  as 
Raymond  Mosgeller  and  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Oehr- 
man.  Charter  Members;  Louis  Shafer,  John 
Olender,  Edward  Burger,  Wesley  Rogers,  Wil- 
liam Mueller,  Emmett  Mueller.  Albert  Sten- 
man,  John  Cheslow.  Francis  R.  Ewert,  and 
others  directed  the  organization  in  accom- 
plishing goals  established  as  sportsmen. 

After  meeting  at  sites  as  diverse  as  Ahl's 
Hall  In  1938  to  later  in  the  Edward  M.  Daly 
Post  #1130  Hall;  fifteen  acres  of  property 
were  purchased  on  Dick  Road  In  Cheekto- 
waga.  New  York.  A  shelter  was  erected  with 
the  facility  used  less  for  meetings  and  more 
as  a  rendezvous  for  trap  shooters.  By  tradi- 
tion. Allied  Sportsmen  hold  their  monthly 
meetings  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  During  this  era  of  activity  our  meet- 
ing place  was  the  Neighborhood  House,  1799 
Clinton  Street  in  Buffalo. 

Allied  Sportsmen  of  Western  New  York, 
actively  participated  in  conservation  legis- 
lation Independently  and  through  the  Erie 
County  Sportsmen's  Alliance.  Stanley  Splsl- 
ak held  presidential  office  In  the  Erie  County 
Conservation  Society  and  the  Erie  County 
Sportsmen's  Alliance.  Because  of  his  aggres- 
sive interest  and  pursuits  In  areas  of  water 
pollution,  land  and  park  development,  and 
programs  in  flsh,  wildlife  and  forest  man- 
agement. Allied  continued  Its  legislative  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  community  and  the  State 
Conservation  Council. 

Allied  Inaugurated  sending  at  least  one 
boy  yearly  to  a  conservation  camp.  The  or- 
ganization currently  continues  sending  at 
least  one  boy  to  the  conservation  educa- 
tion program  at  Camp  Rushford.  New  York. 
Incldcntly,  the  first  boy  sponsored  to  the 
conservation  education  camp  at  Canandai- 
gua.  New  York,  was  Norman  Faust.  The  boy, 
now  a  man.  a  father,  archer,  pistol  shooter 
and  an  outstanding  leader  In  Allied  Sports- 
men. 

In  1956.  Allied  Sportsmen  vigorously  op- 
posed the  Panther  Mountain  Dam  proposal 
In  New  York.  It  was  eventually  defeated  by 
public  referendum. 

In  1959,  Allied  Sportsmen  sold  Its  prop- 
erty on  Dick  Road  In  Cheektowaga  and  in 
1960.  purchased  another  tract  of  property, 
37  acres  In  area  and  It  is  now  the  current 
clubhouse  site  In  Marllla,  New  York.  It  was 
envisioned  as  a  permanent  home  of  Allied 
Sportsmen,  removed  from  the  urban  area 
accommodating  expansion  into  trap,  rifle, 
pistol,  archery  and  Ashing  faciliti^,  yet  close 
enough  to  metropolitan  Buffalo  to  have  the 
membership   conveniently   meet   monthly. 

In  April  1961,  Matthew  Orobelny  suc- 
ceeded the  former  President  and  continued 
office  until  1963.  Preceedlng  and  during  this 
time,  members  like  Harold  Paustt  Oordon 
Owen,  Michael  Civic,  Norman  Faust,  Erwin 
Ess,  Robert  Pellegrine.  Hans  Bosshart,  Ed- 
ward Rusch,  Aldon  Skinner,  Alphonso  But- 
lak  and  James  Pollard  helped  i>erpetuate 
the  social  and  conservation  oriented  Ideals 
of  the  Allied  Sportsmen. 

As  conservationists  and  sportsmen,  the 
club  embarked  on  tree  planting  projects  for 
the  property  and  evaluated  best  approaches 
for  realizing  Allled's  future.  A  pond  was 
constructed  and  stocked  with  trout  sup- 
plied by  the  Immediate  former  President.  In 
addition  a  trap  fleld  and  shelter  were  com- 
pleted and  utilized  by  the  membership. 

Coincident  with  our  organizational  pur- 
suits,  Allied   remained   Influential  In  legis- 


lation suggested  by  the  Erie  County  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  and  rein- 
forced by  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Council. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  reforma- 
tive period  that  uniquely  identified  Allied 
Sportsmen  of  Western  New  York  m  a  com- 
posite of  facilities  for  sporting  and  conserva- 
tion activity. 

Wesley  Tresch  became  President  In  April 
of  1963.  A  period  of  physical  growth,  mem- 
bership expansion,  and  property  develop, 
ment  resulted  from  his  leadership.  In  addi- 
tion to  many  other  members.  Prank  Koabel, 
Daniel  Ruszczyk,  Delmar  Shlloh,  Arthur 
Hasenstab,  Rene  Roemlg  Jr.  and  Michael 
Lavls  were  outstanding  In  their  efforts  to 
further  establish  the  organization  as  a  leader 
In  the  environmental  and  sport  community. 

In  1967  Allied  completed  the  first  "Club- 
house" and  established  otir  current  facility 
at  12,846  Clinton  Street  In  MarlUa,  New  York. 
Our  membership  after  meeting  for  many 
years  in  the  "Moose  Hall "  on  Main  Street  in 
Buffalo,  now  commuted  monthly  to  our  new 
home  and  meeting  place. 

The  membership  expanded  with  our  added 
facilities.  Allied  constructed  a  twenty-eight 
target  archery  field  course,  built  Indoor  and 
outdoor  shooting  ranges,  conducted  basic 
pistol  courses,  supported  the  conservation 
exhibits  at  the  Hamburg  County  Fair,  con- 
ducted huntei  training  courses,  and  hosted 
many  Erie  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs  activities. 

Stanley  Splslak  continued  as  Allied  Sports- 
men's delegate  to  the  B^rie  County  Federa- 
tion. With  his  usual  enthusiasm,  he  pursued 
his  Ideals  of  "clean  water"  and  an  environ- 
ment capable  of  best  supporting  man  and 
animal  alike.  He  was  awarded  the  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Year  Award  by  both  the  Erie 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Club  and 
the  New  York  State  Conservation  Council  in 
different  years. 

Stanley  Splslak  was  extended  the  distinct 
hrnour  of  being  awarded  the  1966  National 
Water  Conservation  Award  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Through  his  tenacious  and  often 
frustrated  efforts  as  a  pioneer  in  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment, this  Whooping  Crane,  symbol, 
embodied  respect  and  tribute  to  one  of  the 
Country's  first  ecologlsts. 

Allied  Sportsmen  of  Western  New  York  re- 
ceived the  outstanding  Club  of  the  Year 
Award  for  1965. 

In  April  of  1969  Edward  J.  Ruteckl  was 
Installed  the  tenth  and  current  President 
of  Allied  Sportsmen  of  Western  New  York. 
Catherine  Koabel.  Walter  Sears.  Roy  Hachten. 
Carl  Salzman.  Artbur  Mueller.  Joseph  Galbo. 
Stanley  Mlnko,  Martin  Brennan  Sr.,  Henry 
Kostrzewski.  John  WroblewBkl,  David  &(. 
Williams,  and  Lawrence  Huber  along  with  a 
membership  of  six-hundred  sportsmen  con- 
tinue to  advocate  the  improvement  of  our 
environment,  our  inalienable  rights  to  bear 
arms,  our  fishing  and  our  hunting. 

Allied  Sportsmen  was  again  awarded  the 
Club  of  the  Year  Award  for  1969  by  the  Erie 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Club. 

For  1969  Allied  Sportsmen  of  Western  New 
York  was  also  presented  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association  Club  Achievement  Grand 
Award  presented  at  the  99th  annual  meeting 
of  the  N.R.A.  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

In  1969  John  Olender  retired  as  Treasurer 
of  Allied  after  serving  in  the  office  for  thirty- 
three  years. 

The  organization  has  expanded  Its  facili- 
ties to  Include:  Separate  meeting  rooms,  an 
indoor  combined  regulation  archery-pistol 
and  rifle  range,  two  spring-fed  jKsnds  stocked 
with  trout,  a  twenty-eight  target  vchery 
fleld  course,  outdoor  pistol  and  rifle  ranges, 
and  two  illuminated  trap  fields.  The  new 
accommodations  were  dedicated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  commemorating  the   100th  annl- 
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versary  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
what  their  principles  represent. 

Allied  is  a  group  member  organization  of 
the  following:  New  York  State  Conservation 
Council.  Erie  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men's Clubs.  National  Rifle  Association,  New 
York  State  Field  Archery  Association,  West- 
ern New  York  Fleld  Archery  Association.  New 
York  State  Rifle  and  Pistol  Association.  Ni- 
agara Frontier  Pistol  League.  Suburban  Pis- 
tol League,  and  the  International  Pistol 
League. 

Allied  Sportsmen  of  Western  New  York  has 
endeavored  to  uphold  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  its  founding  fathers.  We  have  In- 
herited a  heritage  only  to  be  secured  In  a 
democracy  like  these  United  States.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  to  sustain  these  rights. 

EDWAKD    J.    RUTBCKI, 

President. 

Justified  Resentment 
Advocates  of  measures  to  deprive  law-abid- 
ing private  citizens  of  the  right  of  gun  own- 
erslilp  have  a  problem.  They  find  themselves 
confronted  with  a  growing  body  of  irate  citi- 
zenry which  is  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  crim- 
inals riding  roughshod  over  the  sanctity  of 
person  and  property  while  those  who  uphold 
the  law  are  castigated  by  the  politicians  as 
If  they  were  criminals  simply  because  they 
oppose  abridgment  of  firearm  ownership. 

Typical  of  the  reaction  of  gun  owning 
sportsmen  and  concerned  citizens  to  sweep- 
ing antigen  measures  was  apparent  In  the 
state  of  Connecticut  when  several  gun  con- 
trol bills  were  being  considered  by  the  State's 
General  Assembly.  Some  4.000  hunters,  target 
shooters,  gun  collectors  and  ordinary  free- 
dom-loving individuals  packed  the  State 
Capitol  to  make  known  their  views.  Typical 
of  those  views  was  the  comment  of  one  op- 
ponent of  the  antlgun  proposals  who  hap- 
ftened  to  be  a  woman.  She  said.  "Sportsmen 
resent  being  told  they  must  have  an  ID  card, 
permits  and  licenses  to  enjoy  their  sports. 
They  are  tired  of  seeing  persons  who  use  fire- 
arms in  crime  go  free  while  law-abiding  citi- 
zens are  harassed.  .  .  ." 

The  gun  control  legislation  already  on  the 
books  has  not  been  effective  in  curbing  crime, 
and  there  Is  little  reason  to  believe  further 
legislation  would  help  the  situation.  That  Is 
why  gun  control  advocates  that  tar  the  law- 
abiding  and  the  criminal  with  the  same  brush 
are  finding  growing  public  resentment  to- 
ward lenient  treatment  of  criminals  and  pro- 
posals to  disarm  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

IProm  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Dec.  13,  1971 1 

HANDGUN-CONnSCATION   BILL  BaOLT   OTP 

Tabget 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  D-Mlch..  has  been 
credited  with  sponsoring  a  number  of  worth- 
while projects.  In  the  congressional  works, 
however.  Is  a  bUl  by  him.  with  Sen.  Fred  Har- 
ris, D-Okla..  as  oo-sponsor,  which  rates  ex- 
clusion from  that  category.  The  bill,  consti- 
tuting retroaction  with  a  vengeance,  calls  for 
handgun  confiscation  Citizens  who  now  own 
handguns  legally  would  face  as  much  as  five 
years  in  prison  and  a  »5,000  fine  If  they  failed 
to  turn  over  their  handguns  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Hart  bill  would  forbid  individual  own- 
ership of  handguns  by  all  U.S.  civilians  ex- 
cept law-enforcement  officers,  licensed  secu- 
rity guards  and  members  of  pistol  clubs  li- 
censed by  the  Treasury  Department.  Even 
pistol  club  members  couldn't  keep  their 
handguns  at  home — the  guns  would  have  to 
*>•  kept  under  lock  In  clul^ouMs  or  police 
stations.  Citizens  who  tiimed  in  their  hand- 
guns would  be  compensated  by  whatever  the 
government  said  was  "fair  market  value." 
How  does  one  figure  "fair  market  value"  for 
a  particularly  prized  and  favorite  weapon? 

'There  already  has  been  adverse  criticism 
M  the  Hart  proposal.  The  Detroit  Free  Press 


oooducted  a  poll  on  whether  or  not  its  read- 
ers favored  It.  The  result  was  74.5  per  cent 
against.  Sen.  Hart  himself  admitted  that  his 
mall  ran  607  to  99  against  following  an- 
nouncement of  the  measure,  with  a  common 
critical  thrane:  "How  can  you  be  so  feeble- 
minded as  not  to  realize  that  only  honest  cit- 
izens will  turn  In  their  guns,  leaving  them 
at  the  mercy  of  criminals  who  do  not?" 

We  find  this  criticism  dead  center  on  the 
target.  We  deem  It  folly  to  disarm  law-abid- 
ing citizens  while  leaving  criminals  in  full 
possession  of  what  arms  they  have  been  able 
to  amass,  and  they  are  plenty.  We  are  fully 
In  accord  with  any  legislative  measure  de- 
signed to  get  illegal  weapons  away  from 
criminals,  but  the  Hart  bill  wovUd  do  nothing 
whatever  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  Is  a 
bill  which  absolutely  should  not  be  cram- 
med down  the  throats  of  American  citizens 
legally  in  possession  of  handguns. 


[From    the    Conservationist    (State    of    New 
York)  October-November.  1971] 

The  Hunting  Ethic 

(By  Herbert  E.  Dolg) 
Fjw  resources  stir  the  emotional  stability 
of  the  people  of  this  world  more  than  wild- 
life. It  Is  logical  then  for  points  of  view  to 
conflict,  when  values  associated  with  wild- 
life differ.  Such  is  the  case  with  hunting  as 
a  use  of  wildlife  and  the  philosophy  of  pres- 
ervation which  to  some  offers  the  only  hope 
for  perpetuation  of  the  resource. 

In  an  obvious  attempt  to  avoid  being 
placed  In  the  center  of  this  conflict.  I  will 
approach  the  sensitive  subject  of  hunting 
objectively,  recognizing  its  values  and  Its 
shortcomings  through  the  eyes  of  a  profes- 
sional biologist  responsible  for  a  program 
with  primary  concern  for  the  perpetuation 
cf  wildlife  as  a  part  of  the  total  ecology  of 
the  State.  It  is  important  to  add  that  in  this 
cjiitcxt  couicrvatlon  is  viewed  as  the  wise 
use  of  natural  resources  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind and  that  man  Is  an  element  of  his  en- 
vironment and   not  the  master  of  It. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  some  basic 
truths  If  one  Is  to  assess  objectively  the  eth- 
ics of  hunting  and  its  effect  on  wUdllfe 
IKtpulatlons.  Wildlife  represent  a  renewable 
resource  that  cannot  be  stockpiled  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations.  All  species 
produce  an  annual  surplus  that  will  he  re- 
moved by  predatlon.  disease,  parasites  and. 
if  allowed  to  exceed  available  food  supplies, 
starvation.  Many  species  undergo  annual 
mortality  rates  that  may  exceed  70  percent 
and  are  perpetuated  by  a  compensating  re- 
productive rate. 

WILDLIFE    FLEXIBLE 

As  Wildlife  abundance  Increases  some  spe- 
cies become  a  nuisance  to  man,  compete 
with  him  for  food  or  destroy  the  products  of 
his  labor.  Wildlife  are  flexible  and  react  to 
changes  In  the  environment,  frequently  be- 
coming more  abundant  as  habitats  more 
nearly  satisfy   basic  svirvlval   needs. 

Since  his  origin  on  earth  man  has  func- 
tioned as  a  predator  on  the  wildlife  with 
which  he  has  come  into  contact.  This  role 
has  been  strengthened  with  the  development 
of  weapons  while  his  dependence  upon  prey 
for  survival  has  diminished  with  time.  The 
pressures  man  applies  to  wUdllfe  popula- 
tions are  not  slgniflcantly  different  from 
those  of  other  predators  except  in  degree  and 
the  beneflclal  aspects  of  the  predator-prey 
relationship  also  exist.  The  removal  of  the 
weaker  individuals  in  a  population  usually 
results  in  a  strengthening  of  the  species, 
thus  enabling  its  perpetuation  under  chang- 
ing environmental  conditions.  Man  is  an  ef- 
ficient predator  and  in  some  instances  rep- 
resents the  only  harvester  of  a  growing 
population. 

Man's  reliance  upon  wildlife  for  meat  has 
greatly  diminished  In  this  country  but  enjoy- 
ment of  the  savory  flavor  of  a  game  dinner 


still  remains.  The  value  of  the  meat  alone, 
however,  does  not  sustain  the  popularity  of 
hunting.  It  Is  the  physical,  emotional  and 
often  spiritual  rewards  that  are  associated 
with  a  day  out-of-doors  that  attract  many 
and  establish  hunting  as  a  traditional  recrea- 
tional endeavor.  Unless  personally  Involved, 
few  can  appreciate  the  Identity  of  man  with 
the  land  that  occurs  when  a  person  enjoys  a 
quiet  place  to  hunt  and  the  natural  habitat 
where  ganie  can  thrive. 

The  benefits  from  hunting  are  not  enjoyed 
by  the  hunter  alone.  Spwrtsmen  through  the 
purchase  of  licenses  and  permits  willingly 
finance  programs  designed  to  protect  and  en- 
hance wildlife  resources.  In  1925  the  sports- 
men of  New  York  sponsored  a  law  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Conservation  Fund 
which  for  many  years  represented  the  only 
source  of  revenue  for  wildlife  management 
and  research  programs  In  the  State.  This 
fund  has  been  used  to  effectively  enforce 
laws  and  regulations  designed  to  protect  all 
wildlife.  Moneys  have  also  supported  a  w  ide 
spectrum  of  programs  that  have  ultimately 
led  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
habitats  essential  to  the  continued  welfare 
of  the  resource. 

SPORTSMAN   PAm   BILLS 

111  1937  Congress  established  the  Plttman- 
Robertson  Act  which  provided  for  moneys 
derived  from  an  eleven  percent  tax  on  arms 
and  ammunition  to  be  returned  to  the  S'aies 
on  a  cost  share  basis  and  to  be  used  for  wild- 
life habitat  restoration  and  research.  Until 
recently  when  general  tax  revenues  have  sup- 
plemented these  sources  of  funds.  It  was  the 
sportsman  who  alone  paid  the  bHls  for  wild- 
life conservation  In  the  State. 

Hunters  through  a  strong  organization 
have  long  supported  conservation  action  on 
many  fronts.  In  spite  of  their  Intense  a--.d 
often  narrow  Interests,  they  stood  firmly  be- 
hind environmental  cleanup  efforts  and  were 
an  influential  force  In  the  promotion  of  a 
healthy  environment  long  before  it  was  fash- 
ionable to  do  so.  They  have  effectively  used 
the  legislative  process  to  protect  rather  tha-i 
exploit  their  Interest  in  wildlife  and  have,  as 
a  group,  exhibited  a  desire  to  do  what  is  best 
even  though  some  efforts  have  been  mis- 
guided through  a  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  nature  of  the  hunter's  interest  and  his 
investment  of  money  through  purchase  of  li- 
cense fees  have  led  to  a  somewhat  narrow  out- 
look which  in  some  cases  visualizes  wildlife 
resource  programs  as  serving  game  species  at 
the  exclusion  of  other  wildlife.  This  bias  i; 
gradually  changing  and  most  hunters  are 
recognizing  the  values  of  all  wildlife  and  are 
supporting  programs  that  will  benefit  all  spe- 
cies. It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  re- 
strictive nature  of  the  hunter's  Interest  when 
wildlife  programs  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  funded  with  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  hunting  licensee. 

The  recent  manifestation  of  social  aware- 
ness of  environmental  problems  has  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  an  attitude  that 
supports  preservation  as  the  only  hope  for 
the  future  of  wildlife.  Those  expressing  this 
point  of  view  believe  that  hunting  destroys 
and  that  over-exploltatlon  will  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  the  hunted  species.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  properly  regulated  hunting  cannot 
lead  to  the  extinction  or  even  the  endanger- 
ing of  any  species.  Witness  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  hunted  species  under  modern  flsh  and 
game  management  programs  has  ever  be- 
come extinct  or  endangered.  Enlightened 
wildlife  management  currently  guided  by 
competent  staffs  of  professional  wildlife  bi- 
ologists at  the  State  and  Federal  level,  will 
lead  to  the  strengthening  of  protective  meas- 
ures for  rare  and  endangered  species  and  for 
those  species  that  are  most  vulnerable  to  en- 
vironmental pressures.  At  the  same  time 
programs  that  permit  regulated  harvest  and 
utilization  of  the  annual  eurplus  of  game 
can  be  continued  without  slgniflcant  adverse 
effect  on  any  q>ecleB. 
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A  second  major  motivating  force  support- 
ing the  preservationist  philosophy  concern* 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  killing  of  wildlife  with  fire- 
arms Is  Inhumane  and  that  hunting  should 
be  stopped  to  permit  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
life  by  all  living  things.  Supporters  of  this 
position  should  famlllaris^e  themselves  with 
the  true  characteristics  of  the  environment 
around  them.  It  is  soon  evident  to  the  stu- 
dent of  natiire  that  life  In  our  environment 
is  violent  and  that  few  Individuals  of  any 
wild  q>ecies  survive  to  enjoy  the  amenities  of 
old  age.  The  natural  forces  of  predation  and 
starvation  are  savage  and  often  result  In  a 
lingering  death.  Man  through  bunting  is  per- 
forming his  traditional  role  as  a  predator  in 
the  environment  and  utilizes  the  prey  to  his 
best  advantage.  The  application  of  his  tech- 
nique of  harvest  is  seldom  less  humane  than 
the  inevitable  death  of  the  animal  through 
what  often  Is  referred  to  as  natural  causes. 

A  third  argument  used  by  the  opponents  of 
hunting  is  Impoaslble  to  rationalize.  A  seg- 
ment of  the  human  society  views  kUllng  as  a 
moral  issue  and  feels  that  there  is  no  Justifi- 
cation in  our  sophisticated  culture  for  caus- 
ing the  death  of  another  living  thing.  Like 
religion  and  politics,  this  view  is  seldom  dis- 
cussed objectively. 

In  anal  analysis,  the  ethics  of  hunting 
gives  rise  to  strong  emotional  conflicts.  These 
conflicts  are  often  polarized  In  uncompro- 
mising positions  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
spectrum  of  reason.  It  is  hoped  that  our  so- 
ciety will  accept  the  philosophy  that  there 
Is  room  for  both  attitudes  provided  one  does 
not  try  to  force  its  views  and  beliefs  on  the 
other.  Even  more  important,  thinking  men 
should  not  get  lost  in  the  fog  of  conflict  but 
should  look  to  solving  the  true  problems 
that  threaten  the  future  of  wildlife  popula- 
tions; the  ever  Increasing  danger  of  pollu- 
tion; destruction  of  habitat  by  man's  use  of 
the  land;  Incompatibility  of  wildlife  with 
man's  activities;  forces  of  ecological  change; 
and  physical  destruction  from  highways,  effi- 
cient farming  and  urban  expansion. 

The  accomplishment  of  future  goals  shared 
by  all  regardless  of  their  position  on  the  Is- 
sue of  hunting  requires  a  total  commitment 
from  all  people  to  look  realistically  at  wild- 
life and  its  renewable  characteristics  and  to 
practice  good  stewardship  and  wise  use  which 
will  assure  the  enjoyment  of  this  valuable 
resoiuxe  by  future  generations. 


OPERATION  NOEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Vamdek  Jagt)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
if  not  all  of  us  are  acquainted  with  Op- 
eration NOEL — No  One  Ever  Lonely— 
which  sponsors  an  annual  Christmas 
party  on  Capitol  Hill  for  servicemen  in 
area  military  hospitals.  Many  of  us  were 
at  the  party  last  week. 

Not  many  of  us.  however,  are  aware 
of  the  other  side  of  Operation  NOEL — 
the  second  step  in  their  goal  to  Insure 
that.  In  our  military  hospitals,  at  Christ- 
mastime there  is  "No  One  Ever  Lonely." 

Each  year  Operation  NOEX.  distributes 
approximately  1,500  gift  packages  to 
seven  military  hospitals  in  the  area — 
packages  consisting  of  items  the  patients 
need  such  as  shaving  cream,  after-shave, 
books,  pens,  et  cetera.  Packaged  in  plas- 
tic bags  with  a  note  saying  they  are  from 
Operation  NOEL  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  gifts  are 
a  welcome  treat  in  each  boapltal  iranL 

Before  the  gift  Items  could  be  pack- 
aged, however,  they  had  to  be  purchased 


or  donated.  Tuesday  evening,  the  Opera- 
tion NOEL  officers  went  to  the  GEM  store 
in  Queenstown.  and  with  outstanding 
cooperation  and  generosity,  they  were 
able  to  purchase  $1,110  worth  of  items, 
along  with  many  gifts  donated  by  GEM 
for  separate  distribution  to  the  hospital 
wards.  GEM  deserves  our  thanks  for  their 
willingness  to  help — for  showing  the  true 
Christmas  spirit. 

Another  Operation  NOEL  worker  was 
busy  at  MEMCO— and  in  return  was 
given  many  gift  items  for  the  hospitals. 

The  next  morning.  Joe  Westner — 
HUD'S  congressional  office — president  of 
Operation  NOEL,  decided  there  were  not 
enough  gift  items  and  spent  another 
$1,000  at  a  local  warehouse. 

Fifteen  hundred  packages  does  not 
sound  like  very  much,  but  believe  me,  It 
is.  Wednesday  evening,  a  corridor  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Cannon  Building  was 
turned  into  an  assembly  line  that  accom- 
plished the  job  in  a  little  more  than  5 
hours — with  eight  long  tables  piled  high 
with  items,  empty  bags  at  one  end,  rib- 
bons being  tied  on  at  the  other  end,  15 
people  were  rushing  to  complete  the  job 
for  delivery  to  the  hospitals  before 
Christmas. 

The  Operation  NOEL  officers  deserve 
our  deep  and  sincere  thanks  for  two  jobs 
well  done — the  party  last  week  and  the 
gifts  packaged  this  week.  I  know  all  of 
you  join  me  in  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion to  Joe  Westner.  his  wife  Fran,  sec- 
retary to  John  Y.  McCollister.  and 
Jayne  Gillenwaters  and  Pat  Rinaldl, 
secretaries  to  John  Schmitz.  They  mas- 
terminded a  tremendous  project,  and 
without  their  help  and  the  help  of  some 
other  dedicated  people  including  Bill 
Westner,  a  Capitol  Hill  policeman.  Oper- 
ation NOEIL's  second  step  could  not  have 
been  accomplished. 

It  is  my  hope  that  their  Christmas  will 
be  the  best  they  have  ever  had.  because 
they  have  shown  others  they  care. 


THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  this  body 
is  now  serving  his  Nation  in  another  ca- 
pacity. He  is  the  Administrator  of  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Kleppe.  Bflr.  Kleppe  began  his  new 
duties  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  already 
has  managed  to  put  the  SBA  in  an  en- 
viable position  among  Government  agen- 
cies. He  can  make  this  record,  because  he 
comes  from  a  background  of  successful 
business — small  business — and  he  knows 
first  hand  the  normal  problems  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  his  short  tenure  at  SBA,  Mr.  Kleppe 
has  realized  that  small  business  Is  in  fact 
big  business  and  has  put  the  agency  on 
a  businesslike  footing.  At  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, SBA  had  181,000  loans  outstanding 
for  approximately  $2.6  billion  Injected 
into  the  Nation's  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  this  cal- 
endar year,  SBA  has  made  over  94,000 


loans  for  a  total  of  $1.3  billion.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  entire  calendar  year  1970 
which  was  itself  a  recordbreaking  year 
amounted  to  49.179  loans  for  a  total  of 
$1.1  biUion.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  the 
end  of  the  current  calendar  year  SBA 
will  have  made  100,000  loans  for  a  total 
of  $1.5  billion,  an  increase  of  100  percent 
in  number  and  26  percent  in  value  over 
last  year. 

SBA's  regular  business  loan  program 
has  increased  dramatically  during  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of 
October,  SBA  had  made  20,000  business 
loans  for  $1.1  bilUon  compared  to  17  425 
loans  for  $864  million  during  the  entire 
year  of  1970.  In  1969.  only  14,006  loans 
were  made  for  a  total  of  $674  million. 
Estimates  for  the  entire  calendar  year 
indicate  SBA  wUl  make  approximately 
24,000  business  loans  for  a  total  of  $1  2 
bilUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agency  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  area  of  minority 
enterprise.  Through  October  of  this  year 
SBA  had  made  6,890  loans  to  minority- 
owned  businesses  for  a  total  of  $194  mil- 
Uon.  In  1970,  6,741  loans  were  made  for 
$176  million.  This  amount  represents  a 
total  of  34  percent  of  all  SBA  loans  for 
18  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value.  This 
is  a  laudable  record  and  indicates  genu- 
ine desire  to  help  those  who  have  been 
too  long  neglected  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disaster  program  de- 
serves special  commendation.  This  year 
SBA  has  already  made  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  many  loans  to  victims  of 
natural  disasters  as  it  did  in  the  entire 
previous  year.  Through  October  of  this 
year,  74.000  disaster  loans  were  made 
for  $308  million.  During  the  previous  cal- 
endar year,  SBA  made  only  31,754  disas- 
ter loans  for  $220  million.  During  cal- 
endar year  1969,  only  9.288  loans  were 
made  for  $99  million.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $209  million  in  only  2  years.  And  these 
figures  represent  only  the  first  10 
months  of  the  current  year. 

The  entire  disaster  operation  at  SBA 
has  been  reorganized  to  emphasize  pre- 
planning of  all  critical  elements  required 
to  set  up  emergency  field  offices  immedi- 
ately following  a  national  disaster. 

SBA  made  $53  million  in  venture  capi- 
tal available  to  small  business  invest- 
ment companies — SBIC's — through  the 
sale  of  $30  million  SBIC  10-year  guaran- 
teed debentures.  Legislation  was  passed 
just  this  week  in  this  House  to  give  SBA 
greater  opportunity  to  revitalize  the 
SBIC  program  into  a  viable  financial  as- 
sistance program  for  the  small  business 
commimity. 

The  minority  enterprise  small  busi- 
ness investment  company — MESBIC — 
program  has  more  than  doubled  in  num- 
ber of  licenses.  Iliere  are  now  43 
MESBIC's  with  aggregate  capitalization 
of  over  $11  million.  These  MESBIC's  can 
generate  more  than  $11  million  capital 
for  the  minority  business  commimity. 
The  SBIC  and  MESBIC  programs  have 
outstanding  loans  and  Investments  in 
more  than  100  firms  totaling  more  than 
$475  miUion. 

Not  all  SBA  programs  deal  with  finan- 
cial assistance.  In  the  area  of  procure- 
ment of  Government  contracts,  the  per- 
cenXage  of  Federal  contracts  awarded  to 
small  business  remained  steady,  despite 
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a  reduction  in  total  Government  pur- 
chases. The  overall  procurement  pro- 
grams conducted  by  SBA  amounted  to 
$11.5  billion  or  28  percent  of  the  total 
prime-  and  sub-contracts  awarded  to 
business  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  number  of  Government  contracts 
awarded  to  minority  firms  under  SBA's 
8' a'  program  was  811  for  $66  million 
during  fiscal  year  1971,  compared  to  196 
contracts  for  $22  million  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  program  of  sound  man- 
agement assistance  to  the  small  business 
community  has  been  given  new  empha- 
sis. SBA  considers  management  assist- 
ance equally  important  to  financial  as- 
sistance, and  additional  stress  has  been 
put  on  servicing  SBA  borrowers  with 
management  sissistance  as  a  continuing 
and  integral  part  of  the  financing  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  not  only  is  good 
business  for  Government,  but  is  good 
business  for  those  we  serve  and  the 
communities  where  the  small  business  is 
that  Government  serves.  In  making  the 
management  assistance  program  more 
viable,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  help  veter- 
ans get  the  necessary  management  and 
technical  training  to  start  businesses 
with  SBA  financing. 

The  bulk  of  management  assistance 
has  been  provided  by  an  expanded  pro- 
gram involving  volunteers,  such  as 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives — 
SCORE — which  was  organizationally 
placed  within  Action,  but  remained  un- 
der the  supervision  of  SBA.  At  the  same 
time,  management  assistance  agreements 
increased  with  national  professional  and 
trade  organizations,  whose  joint  mem- 
bership and  branch  structure  cover  all 
urban  areas  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  SBA,  under  Tom  Kleppe, 
has  wisely  revamped  its  own  internal 
organization.  More  complete  authority 
has  been  granted  the  field  offices  In 
order  to  streamline  delivery  of  Federal 
assistance.  An  Associate  Administrator 
for  Operations  and  Investment  has  been 
created  to  coordinate  the  relationship 
between  Washington  and  SBA's  84  field 
offices.  As  a  result  of  its  efforts  to  put 
more  personnel  where  the  action  is.  53 
people  have  been  transferred  from  the 
agency's  central  office  to  posts  in  the 
field.  The  central  office  complement  has 
dropped  from  862  to  783. 

In  addition,  some  2,400  different  types 
of  forms  have  been  eliminated  in  order 
to  reduce  the  time  required  between  loan 
application  and  final  decision.  Approx- 
imately one-third  of  all  paperwork  has 
been  eliminated. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  admin- 
istrative improvemaits,  both  the  Admin- 
istrator and  members  of  a  14-man  orga- 
nizational task  force  have  received  a 
management  improvement  certificate 
from  the  President. 

During  the  year,  a  number  of  program 
improvements  have  been  made.  Four  sep- 
arate financial  assistance  programs  have 
been  implemented  to  help  the  small  busi- 
nessman. They  are  surety  bonding,  a  re- 
volving line  of  credit,  consimier  protec- 
tion loans,  and  occupational  safety  and 
health  loans. 


In  addition,  SBA  annoimced  the  first 
concise  size  standards  policy  in  the 
Agency's  18-year  history.  The  policy 
gives  greater  protection  to  small  firms, 
especially  in  the  area  of  procurement. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administraticxi  has  taken  strides  to 
correct  deficiencies  in  operational  proce- 
dures and  to  bring  the  Agency's  outreach 
programs  to  a  greater  number  of  deserv- 
ing small  businessmen. 

I  should  like  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate Administrator  Kleppe  and  the 
SBA  for  the  truly  outstanding  job  they 
are  doing. 


QUALITY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joined  by  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mrs.  Gritfiths,  Mr.  Nedzi,  and 
Mr.  O'Hara,  in  introducing  the  Quality 
School  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

While  the  title  of  this  legislation  is  the 
Quality  School  Assistance  Act  of  1972, 
we  are  Introducing  it  today  so  the  text 
of  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  it  will  be  available 
for  the  perusal  of  our  colleagues  here 
in  Congress  and  for  educators  through- 
out the  coimtry  prior  to  the  time  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  begins 
considei-ation  of  this  matter  early  in  the 
next  session. 

It  is  our  hope  that  all  educators  and 
legislators  will  examine  this  bill  and  con- 
tribute their  thoughts  and  ideas  and  par- 
ticipate in  formulating  the  finEil  version 
of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  overcome  the 
crowded  and  deteriorating  conditions  in 
our  Nation's  schools.  It  is  designed  to 
bring  quality  education  and  equality  in 
education  directly  into  every  neighbor- 
hood in  America  by  providing  more 
Federal  dollars  to  local  educational 
agencies. 

This  proposal  would  provide  a  greatly 
expanded  form  of  general  aid  to  local 
educational  agencies  with  special  provi- 
sions for  those  districts  with  large  con- 
centrations of  students  from  low-income 
famihes.  It  would  provide  Federal  funds 
for  construction  or  modernization  of 
overcrowded  and  obsolete  facilities,  with 
priority  given  to  school  districts  now  be- 
ing forced  to  operate  on  half-day  ses- 
sions. It  would  also  extend  the  impact  aid 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  tells  us  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  beUef  that  substantially 
equal  educational  opportunity  should  be 
provided  for  all  pupils  requires  that  we 
support  a  policy  of  general  Federal  aid 
for  the  public  school  systems.  The  study 
also  tells  us  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, must  be  concerned  not  only 
with  the  equality  of  education,  but  also 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  public 
education.  This  bill  is  designed  to  meet 
these  concerns. 

My  experience  on  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  convinced 
me  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 


educators  throughout  the  coimtry  are 
deeply  committed  to  the  twin  goals  of 
quality  education  and  equality  in  educa- 
tion. However,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  Nation's  educators  are  ham- 
pered by  a  common  problem  in  their  at- 
tempts to  achieve  these  goals.  They  lack 
adequate  financial  resources — and  over- 
crowded classrooms,  deteriorated  facili- 
ties, inferior  facilities,  half-day  sessions, 
and  low-quality  education  are  the  re- 
sults. Local  revenue  sources  are  virtually 
dried  up.  Property  taxes,  which  account 
for  approximately  98  percent  of  all  tax 
revenue  raised  by  local  school  districts, 
cannot  be  raised  any  higher,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  now  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  necessary  addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  presently,  the  Federal 
contribution  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  amounts  to  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  total  expenditure.  Yet  a 
comprehensive  study  financed  by  the 
Office  of  Education  recommended  that 
public  schools  should  receive  at  least  22 
percent  of,  and  preferably  30  percent  of. 
their  total  revenue  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  schools  to  have  an 
adequate  tax  base  and  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  accomplish  legitimate 
and  appropriate  Federal  purposes.  Our 
proposal,  "The  Quality  Education  Act  of 
1972"  would  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  respond  to  this  need.  This  legis- 
lation would  commit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  20  percent  of  the 
State  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  or 
20  percent  of  the  national  average, 
whichever  is  greater,  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  Federal  percentage  would  increase 
5  percent  per  year  for  the  next  3  years 
until  it  reaches  a  level  of  35  percent  in 
1976.  Only  by  making  a  commitment 
such  as  this  will  be  able  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  fulfilling  the  goal  of  bringing 
quality  education  and  equality  in  edu- 
cation to  every  neighborhood  in  Amer- 
ica. 

We  have  recently  heard  a  great  deal 
about  busing  schoolchildren  to  achieve 
this  very  same  goal.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
proposal  is  an  alternative  to  the  need  for 
busing.  This  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  busing  by  providing  every 
student  in  this  coimtry  with  an  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  a  quality 
education  right  in  his  own  neighborhood. 
It  is  designed  to  accomplish  these  twin 
goals  by  providing  the  type  of  financial 
aid  which  is  so  urgently  needed  by  all  the 
school  districts  in  this  country,  and  by 
providing  special  financial  assistance  to 
those  districts  with  special  needs. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
summary  and  the  text  of  this  bill : 
Sum  MAST  or  tre  QtrAUTT  School  Assistance 
Act  of  1973 

This  bill  has  three  basic  provisions.  It 
provides  for  a  greatly  expanded  form  of  fed- 
eral general  aid  to  education.  It  provides  for 
special  construction  and  modernization 
funds  for  overcrowded  and  impoverished 
school  districts,  and  it  extends  the  Impact 
Aid  program. 

qUALTTT  ASSISTANCE 

This  section  makes  a  basic  grant  to  each 
local  educational  agency  based  on  the  en- 
rtdlment  of  all  chUdren  ages  6  through  17 
In  the  attendance  area  of  such  school  dis- 
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trict.  For  the  fiscal  year  1973  tbe  amount  of 
the  grant  would  be  20%  ot  the  State  arerage 
pupU  expenditure  tor  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  or  SO'^o  ot  the  national 
average,  whichever  is  greater  for  each  such 
pupil.  This  would  Increase  by  5%  for  the 
next  three  years.  Thus  for  fiscal  years  1974 
through  1976  the  federal  grant  would  be  as*?. . 
30^^.  36%,  respectively.  The  federal  grant 
would  remain  at  the  35%  level  In  fiscal  year 
1977. 

In  order  to  compensate  school  districts 
with  tbe  additional  financial  burden  im- 
posed upon  them  by  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families,  an  additional  amount,  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  basic  per-pupU  grant, 
would  be  allocated  to  each  local  education 
agency  for  each  child  from  a  low-income 
family  in  attendance  in  that  district. 

QCAUTT    CONSTacCTION 

This  section  makes  available  funds  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  school 
facilities.  The  formula  provides  that  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  tbe  sum  of  $500  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  excess  of  tbe  classroom 
space  available,  based  on  an  assumption  of 
a  maximum  classroom  size  of  30 — i.e.,  if  a 
school  has  300  pupils  in  attendance  and  eight 
classrooms,  the  maxlmunj  classroom  space 
available  would  be  for  340  pupils.  The  re- 
maining 60  would  be  in  excess  of  the  class- 
room space  available  and  the  school  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  of  $30,000 
($500x60).  Priority  for  funding  under  this 
section  would  be  given  to  schools  now  oper- 
ating on  half-day  sessions.  Additional  funds 
would  be  provided  for  districts  In  which 
one-room  schools  are  still  In  operation  or 
in  which  there  are  schools  presently  lacking 
library  or  scientific  laboratory  facilities. 

EXTBNSION  or  PUBOC   LAWS   815   AND  87* 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  would  extend 
the  provisions  of  PX.  816  through  1975  and 
extend  tbe  provisions  of  PX.  874  through 
1978. 

Text  of  thi  QrALrrT  School  Assistance  Act 

or  1972 
Be  it  enactfd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Quality  School  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972". 

puaposE 
Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  assure  that  their  resources 
when  supplemented  by  this  Federal  assist- 
ance, will  be  adequate  to  provide  an  excel- 
lent elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
bU  children. 

AOTHOaiZATION    OF    PROGRAM    AND 
APPHOPRLATIONS 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
each  Of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  making  grants  to  States  and  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  provided  in  section  4, 
and  shall  carry  out  a  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  1973  and  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
making  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  purposes  of  section  5. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  suc- 
ceeding four  fiscal  years  there  is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  such  ankount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  grants  provided  for  In  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

QCAUTT    ASSISTANCE 

See.  4.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section   3(b>    for  the   fiscal 

year  1973,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 


local  educational  agency  in  a  State  for 
making  grants  under  this  section  an  amount 
eqiuU  to  the  aggregate  of — 

(A)  20  per  centum  of  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  estimated  number  of 
children  who  will  be  In  the  membership  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  ending  during  each 
fiscal  year  by  the  average  current  expendi- 
ture per  public  school  child  for  the  State 
or  fcr  all  of  the  States,  whichever  is  tbe 
higher,  and 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-third  of  the  amount  determined  for 
all  local  educational  agencies  In  the  States 
under  clause  (A),  as  th«  number  of  children 
to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this  clause  as 
determined  under  pars^^aph  (4)  bears  to  the 
number  of  children  so  counted  for  all  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  States. 

(2)  Prom  any  amount  appropriated  under 
section  3(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  allotment  to  each 
local  educationsa  agency  in  a  State  In  the 
same  manner  as  Is  provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
except  that  the  percentage  factor  to  be  ap- 
plied In  making  determinations  under  clause 
(A)  of  such  paragraph  shall  be  25  per  centum 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  30  per  centum  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  35  per  centum  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

(3)  An  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  2 
per  centum  of  tbe  amount  allotted  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  allotted  to  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  from  the  amount  so  appropriated  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  set  the  maximum  amount  which  their 
local  educational  agencies  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive. 

(4)  The  number  of  children  to  be  counted 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  satisfactory 
data  for  that  purpose  are  available,  such 
number  shall  be  the  nxmiber  of  children  who 
are  aged  5-17,  Inclusive,  in  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  ( based  on  the  latest  avail- 
able data  from  tbe  Department  of  Com- 
merce) who  are  In  families  having  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000,  or  In  families 
receiving  an  annual  Income  In  excess  of 
$3,000  from  payments  under  the  program  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  any  other  case, 
such  number  shall  be  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  in  such  county  or  counties 
In  which  the  school  district  of  the  particular 
agency  is  located  who  are  described  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  and  shall  be  allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
In  the  case  of  local  educational  agencies 
which  serve  in  all  or  In  part  the  same  geo- 
graphical area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  ^he  Secre- 
tary may  aUocate  the  number  of  children 
among  such  agencies  in  such  manner  as  he 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b)  the  term  "State"  does  not  in- 
clude Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  Any  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  which  desires  to  receive  for  any  fiscal 
year  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  an  application  which  contains — 

(I)  (A)  an  analysis  of  the  faciliues,  curri- 
culum, equipment,  teacher  preparation,  and 
other  related  matters  of  the  elementary  and 


secondary  schools  In  the  school  district  of 
the  local  educational  agency.  (B)  An  asaeas- 
ment  of  the  educational  attainment  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  pupils  in  ba- 
sic educational  subject  areas.  (C)  An  analy- 
sis of  the  number  of  those  students  who 
proceed  to  postsecondary  education,  thoee 
who  after  completion  leave  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  system  and  find 
substantial  employment,  and  thoee  who 
leave  school  before  completion  of  elementary 
or  secondary  education.  (D)  An  analysis  of 
the  need  fcr  adult  education  programs.  (K) 
The  need  for  special  Inservlce,  teacher- 
training  programs.  (F)  A  detaUed  descrip- 
tion of  the  proposed  use  of  funds  granted 
under  this  section  with  assurance  such  use 
of  the  funds  will  best  enable  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  children  and  adults  in  the  school  district 
as  reflected  by  the  analysis  and  assessment  ol 
the  educational  needs  of  such  children  and 
adults  evidenced  in  the  matters  submitted 
in  clauses  (A).  (B),  (C),  (D).  and  (E)  above. 
1 2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness,  in- 
cluding objective  measurements  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects funded  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  from 
funds  provided  under  this  section: 

(3)  such  other  information  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  reasonably  need  to 
enable  It  to  perform  Us  duties  under  this 
section:  and 

(4)  assurances  that — 

(Aid)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  tbe 
number  of  children  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
such  agency,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate private  school  offlcials.  will  provide 
for  the  benefit  of  such  children  in  such 
schools  secular,  neutral,  or  nonldeological 
services,  materials,  and  equipment  Including 
such  facilities  as  necessary  for  their  provi- 
sion, consistent  with  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  section,  or,  If  such  are  not  feasible  or 
necessary  in  one  or  more  of  such  privat* 
schools  as  determined  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  after  consultation  with  tbt> 
appropriate  private  school  offlcials,  such  other 
arrangements,  as  dual  enrollments,  which 
will  assure  adequate  participation  of  such 
children,  and  (11)  from  the  funds  received  by 
such  agency  under  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  (1 1,  such  agency  will  expend  for  the 
purposes  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph,  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  received 
under  section  4(a)  (1)  as  the  number  of  chU- 
dren  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  schools 
who  are  counted  for  purposes  of  secUon  (4) 
(a)  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  bears  to  the  toUl  num- 
ber of  such  children  enrolled  La  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  school  district 
cf  such  agency: 

( B )  ( I )  the  control  of  funds  provided  under 
this  section  and  title  to  property  acquired 
therewith  shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this  section, 
and  that  a  public  agency  will  administer 
such  funds  and  property;  (11)  the  provlslcai 
of  services  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
shsUl  be  provided  by  employees  of  such  pub- 
lic agency  cr  through  contract  by  such  public 
agency  with  a  person,  an  association,  agency, 
or  corporation  who  or  which  In  the  provision 
of  such  services,  is  Independent  of  such  pri- 
vate school  and  any  religious  organization, 
and  such  employment  or  contract  shall  be 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  such 
public  agency;  (111)  the  funds  provided  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  commingled  with 
State  or  local  funds;  and  (Iv)  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  wUl  be  so 
used  as  to  supp'ement  and,  to  the  extent 
possible.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  from  non-Federal  souroes 
of  the  education  of  pupHs  participating  in 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  this 
section, 
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(C)  it  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  State  educational 
agency  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  applications; 
and 

(D)  no  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  received  under  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  used  for  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service. 

(c)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  not 
floBlly  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  any  ap- 
plication for  funds  under  this  section  without 
first  affording  the  local  educational  agency 
submitting  the  application  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  Any  State  which  desires  to  particpate 
under  this  section  or  section  6  shall  submit 
through  its  State  educational  agency  to  the 
Secretary  an  application,  in  such  detail  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  which  pro- 
vides satisfactory  assurances  that — 

(1)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
(3),  payments  under  this  section  will  be 
used  only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  education- 
al agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and 
which  meet  the  applicable  requirements  of 
that  subsection,  and  that  such  agency  will 
In  all  other  respects  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  Including  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  obligations  Imposed  upon  a  lo- 
cal educational  agency  under  subsection  (d) ; 
and 

(3)  the  State  educational  agency  will  make 
to  the  Secretary  (A)  periodic  reports  (in- 
cluding the  results  of  objective  measure- 
ments required  by  subsection  (d)  evsduat- 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  section  in  Improving 
educational  attainment,  and  (B)  such  other 
reports  as  may  be  reasonably  neceasary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  perform  his  duties 
under  this  section  (including  such  rep<xt8 
as  he  may  require  to  determine  the  amounts 
which  the  local  educational  agencies  of  that 
State  are  eligible  to  receive  for  any  fiscal 
year). 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  application 
which  meets  the  requirements  specified  in 
this  subsection,  and  he  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve an  application  except  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
tbe  State  educational  agency. 

(e)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (f).  from  time 
to  time  pay  to  e*ch  State  the  amount  which 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  that  State 
are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section. 

(B)  From  the  funds  paid  to  It  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (A)  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  State  which  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  approved  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  the  amoimt  for  which  such 
application  has  been  approved,  except  that 
this  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  allotment 
to  that  agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts 
expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
performance  of  Its  duties  under  this  section 
(including  technical  assistance  for  the  meas- 
urements and  evaluations  required  by  sub- 
section (b)),  except  that  the  total  of  such 
payments  in  any  fiscal  year  shaa  not  exceed — 

(A)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  grants  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  of  such  State 
within  that  fiscal  year;  or 

IB)  $150,000,  whichever  is  the  greater,  or 
$25,000  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  SUte  which 
has  taken  Into  consideration  payments  under 
this  section  in  determining  the  ellglbUlty  of 
any  local  educational  agency  in  that  State 
for  State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid. 
with  respect  to  the  free  public  education  of 
children  during  that  year  or  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 
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(f )  Whenever  tbe  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
any  State  educational  agency,  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  assurance  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation of  that  State  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (d) ,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  section  (or,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, that  the  State  eduactlonal  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
section  to  specified  local  educational  agen- 
cies affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  section,  or  payments  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  local  educational  agencies  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(g)(1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respyect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  application  submitted 
under  subsection  (d)  or  with  his  final  action 
under  subsection  (f),  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2113  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  fiie  in  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  tbe  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  to  set  it  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
CX>urt  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

qUAUTT  CONSTBUCTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  sums  allo- 
cated to  It  under  section  4,  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  sum  of  $500  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  pupUs  of  the  local  educational  agency 
in  the  membership  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  such  agency  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  for  which  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  who  are  In  excess  of  the  classroom 
sptice  available  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  the  schools  of  such  educa- 
tional agency  atssuming  a  maximum  class- 
room size  of  30,  with  priority  to  districts 
now  compelled  to  operate  schools  with  less 
than  full  day  sessions  for  all  grades. 

(b)  There  shall  be  added  to  the  excess 
pupil  count  authorized  by  paragraph  (a) 
an  additional  250  pupils  for  each  one-room 
school  in  operation  by  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  an  additional  500  excess 
pupil  count  for  each  school  exclusive  of  one- 
room  schools  of  which  there  are  no  library 
facilities  and  an  additional  500  excess  pupil 
count  for  each  school  exclusive  of  one-room 
schools  in  which  there  are  no  scientific 
laboratory  facilities. 

(c)  Funds  allocated  to  a  local  educational 
agency  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
utilized  for  the  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  facilities.  Construction  of  facul- 
ties by  any  local  educational  agency  from 
funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
approved  by  the  State   educational   agency 


upon  application  by  the  local  educational 
agency  in  which  application  there  is  indi- 
cated appropriate  planning  of  Its  facility 
needs  by  the  local  educational  agency  in 
providing  programs  of  educational  excel- 
lence in  conformance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  4(b). 

REDUCTIONS   NECESSITATED  BY   INSUTTICIXNT 
APPaOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount 
appropriated  under  seotion  3(b)  is  insuf- 
ficient to  make  to  local  educational  agencies 
the  full  amount  of  tbe  allotments  provided 
for  in  section  4(a)  and  section  S(a).  then 
the  amount  of  each  such  agency's  allot- 
ment under  each  such  section  shall  be 
reduced  by  a  percentage  (which  shall  be 
uniform  fc»'  each  such  agency  and  both  of 
such  sections)  which  will  result  In  allot- 
ments which  do  not  exceed  the  appropria- 
tions available  therefor. 

DEnmnoNS 
Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except  when 
otherwise  specified — 

(a)  The  term  "current  expenditure  per 
public  school  child"  for  a  State  or  for  all 
the  States  means  ( 1 )  the  expenditures  for 
free  public  education,  including  exi>endltureG 
for  administration,  instruction,  attendance 
and  health  services,  pupil  tranq;>ortatlon 
services,  operation  and  maintenance  of  plant, 
fixed  charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover 
deficits  for  food  services  and  student  body 
activities,  but  not  Including  expenditures 
for  community  services,  capita]  outlay,  and 
debt  service,  or  any  expenditures  made  from 
funds  granted  under  such  Federal  program 
of  assistance  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
divided  by  (2)  the  number  of  children  in 
average  dally  attendance  to  whom  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State  or  in  all 
the  States  provided  free  public  education 
during  the  year  for  which  the  computation 
is  made. 

(b)  The  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  education 
services,  such  as  Instructional  equipment  and 
necessary  furniture,  printed,  published,  and 
audiovisual  instructional  materials  and  other 
related  material. 

(c)  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren" means,  in  accordance  with  objective 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  children 
who  have  outstanding  intellectual  ability  or 
creative  talent. 

(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  In  a  State 
as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  a  com- 
bination of  local  educational  agencies;  and 
Includes  any  other  public  institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  and  where  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  activities  in  such 
schools  which  are  to  be  assisted  under  this 
Aot  is  vested  in  an  agency  subordinate  to 
such  a  board  or  other  authority,  the  Sec- 
retary may  consider  such  subordinate  agency 
as  a  local  educational  agency  for  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  an 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  means 
an  agency,  organization,  or  institution  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Insures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual,  and  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501  of  the  Inter- 
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nAl  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  ebarltable 
contributions  to  which  are  deductible  under 
section  170  of  such  Code. 

(f)  The  terms  "elementary  and  secondary 
school"  and  "school"  mean  a  school  which 
provides  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that 
It  does  not  Include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12. 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  prtmarlly  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  (1)  one  of  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
(2)  for  purposes  of  section  4  and  6(f),  In- 
cludes Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

XVALCATION 

Sec.  8.  Such  sums  as  necessary  but  not  to 
exceed  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  centum,  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  section  6  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  the  programs  and  projects  author- 
ized by  sections  4  and  6. 

JOINT    rUNMNC 

Szc.  0.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  one  or  more  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  any  program,  project,  or  activity 
funded  In  whole  or  In  part  under  sections  4  or 
6,  the  Secretary  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced. 

GBIfXaAL    PKOVISION8 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  provision  of  parts  B  and 
C  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
(title  IV  of  Public  Law  247  (Ninetieth  Con- 
gress) as  amended  by  title  IV  of  Public  Law 
230  (Ninety-first  Congress) )  shall  apply  to 
the  program  of  Federal  assistance  authorized 
under  this  Act  as  if  such  program  were  an 
applicable  program  under  such  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act.  and  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  authority  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  by  such  parts  with  re- 
spect to  such  program. 

(b)  Section  422  of  such  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"Quality  ScbocH  Assistance  Act  of  1972;" 
after  "the  International  Education  Act  of 
1986:". 

Sw:.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Slst 
Congress) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1975". 

(2)  Section  16  (15)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968-1969"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1970-1971". 

(b)  Sections  2(a),  3(b).  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874, 
Slst  Congress),  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1973"  wherever  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

(c)  Section  16(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1960  (Public  La.v  816.  81st 
Congress),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July 
1.  1976"  and  section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874.  81st 
Congress) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July 
1, 1978". 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howako)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Comptroller  General's  ofBce  entitled 
"Large  Costs  to  the  Oovemment  Not  Re- 
covered for  Laimch  Services  Provided  to 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion." 

"Hie  Comptroller  General  made  this 
study  at  the  request  of  Senator  Gravel 
of  Alaska.  I  commend  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  its  diligence  in  pur- 
suing this  inquiry  and  for  its  recommen- 
daticois  which,  in  this  case,  and  others 
like  it,  can  save  the  taxpayers  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  disturbed  to  learn 
that  a  private  corporation  received  the 
benefit  of  over  $6  million  of  taxpayers 
funds  for  which  the  Government  was  not 
reimbursed.  This  stems  from  the  failure 
of  the  Air  Force  to  bill  NASA  for  the  full 
costs  and  launch  services  which  NASA 
has  provided  Comsat  in  connection  with 
launching  its  commercial  communica- 
tions satellites. 

I  fully  support  the  view  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  that  Comsat,  a  going  con- 
cern and  a  profltmaldng  enterprise,  is 
subject  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
that  special  groups  should  be  expected  to 
pay  for  any  services  provided  by  the 
Government.  In  fact,  the  report  quotes 
a  Presidential  statement  in  1966  that 
such  a  policy  is  first,  good  economics  be- 
cause user  charges  make  possible  an  ef- 
ficient allocation  of  resources;  and  sec- 
ond, good  government,  because  user 
charges  insure  equitable  treatment  of 
the  general  taxpayer. 

The  fact  that  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  was  established  by 
an  act  of  Congress  should  not  entiUe  it  to 
any  special  treatment  in  this  respect.  It 
is  ironical  that  this  report  was  sent  to 
the  Congress  during  the  week  in  which 
Comsat  annoimced  a  significant  increase 
in  earnings. 

This  situation  should  be  rectified  and 
proceedings  instituted  immediately  to 
recover  the  funds  for  the  taxpayers. 


THE  SITUATION  SHOULD 
BE  RECTIFIED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Houae,  the  gentleman  from 


CITIES    AND   COUNTIES   MUST   CO- 
OPERATE IN  WAR  AGAINST  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  need  for  city  and  county  coopera- 
tion in  the  war  against  crime  is  self- 
evident.  Generally  speaking,  the  Juris- 
diction of  municipal  official?  is  limited 
to  the  police  force,  while  the  county  c<mi- 
trols  the  courts — including  prosecution 
and  probation — and  some  correctional 
facilities,  such  as  the  county  jail  and  the 
Juvenile  detention  home.  No  meaningful 
comprehensive  plan  for  crime  prevention 
and  control  can  be  shaped  or  executed 
without  the  collaboration  of  officials  at 
both  levels  of  local  government. 

For  this  reasmi,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
Introduced  my  Emergency  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971— H.R.  11813,  Congres- 
sional RccoRD,  Nov«nber  16,  1971,  Page 
41573 — with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Akron,  Ohio,  Mr.  John  F. 


Skiberling,  we  included  in  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision that  cities  and  countries  must  Joto 
hands  in  order  to  become  eligible  for  the 
local  block  grants  provided  tar  in  the 
legislation.  H.R.  11813  says  that,  unless 
cooperative  working  arrangements  are 
established,  no  Federal  assistance  funds 
will  be  piped  into  large  urban  areas.  In 
the  absence  of  collaboration,  then,  city 
and  county  officials  would  have  to  ex- 
plain to  their  constituents  why  large 
sums  of  Federal  assistance  funds — some 
$12  million  in  the  case  of  Cleveland- 
being  unclaimed,  had  slipped  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  local  gsvemments  and  the 
people  they  represent.  I  submit  that  this 
is  an  innovative  approcu;h  to  achieving 
intergovernmental  cooperation. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  I 
might  add,  in  the  opinion  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Ohio  newspaper,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  the  need  for  such 
legislation  has  been  demonstrated  by 
recent  events  in  Cleveland,  At  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
recent  suticles,  hearing  on  this  situation, 
that  appeared  in  the  Plain  Dealer.  I  ap- 
pend also  at  this  point  an  editorial  relat- 
ing to  my  legislation  that  was  broadcast 
by  Radio  Station  WGBS  in  Miami,  Fla.: 
(From  the  Cleveland   Plain  Dealer, 

Dec.  12,  1971) 
Crrr  Mat  Suk  Own  Amticume  Aib 

Cleveland  may  strike  out  on  its  own  far 
federal  antlcrime  funds  because  of  a  split 
between  Law  Director  Richard  R.  HolUng- 
ton  and  Frank  R.  Pokorny,  chairman  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Commissioners. 

An  aide  of  Mayor  Ralph  J.  Perk  said  yester- 
day the  city  will  want  to  consider  such  an 
approach  after  Pokorny  said  Friday  that  Perk 
had  gone  back  on  a  city-county  agreement  on 
a  crime  supervisory  commission. 

"The  mayor  reneged  on  nothing,"  said  Hol- 
Ungton.  "I  came  up  with  an  Idea  and  asked 
Pokorny  to  look  at  It  and  reply.  His  response 
was  an  Inflammatory  statement  In  a  news- 
paper. He  did  not  even  have  the  courtesy  to 
call  me." 

The  Commission  is  proposed  to  ovmee  • 
regional  planning  unit  that  would  channel 
federal  antlcrime  money  to  local  programs. 

Pokorny  charged  publicly  that  Perk  had 
upset  an  agreement  reached  after  six  monthi 
of  negotiations  between  former  mayor  Carl 
B.  Stokes  and  the  county  commissionera. 

That  agreement,  Pokorny  said,  would  set 
up  a  commission  to  Include  the  Cleveland 
mayor,  president  of  the  county  commission- 
ers and  13  members  chosen  by  the  mayor  and 
17  by  the  county. 

Earlier  In  the  week  Pokorny  stated,  Perk 
had  submitted  a  list  of  26  persons  proposed 
for  the  commission.  They  are  judges,  law 
school  deans  or  enforcement  officials.  None 
represented  the  public  or  social  agencies. 

"The  mayor  had  nothing  to  do  with  It." 
said  Holllngton.  "I  wrote  Frank  suggesting 
he  take  a  look  at  my  proposal  which  sug- 
gested membership  be  made  up  mostly  of 
persons  In  the  law  and  order  field,  but  also 
offered  six  at-large  seats." 

Holllngton  showed  The  Plain  Dealer  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  Pokorny  dated  Dec.  6  asking 
him  to  consider  Holllngworth's  proposal  and 
reply. 

"He  did  not  call  me  back,"  said  Holllngton. 

An  aide  said  Holllngton  preferred  "profes- 
sionals" over  political  appointees  because 
with  a  17-13  voting  arrangement,  memben 
"might  never  get  down  to  considering  the 
Issues  and  instead  might  vote  according  to 
the  wishes  of  whoever  appointed  tbem." 

The  Holllngton  plan,  he  said,  provided  for 
representation  of  the  public  and  social  ageo^ 
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cies   through    the   six   at    large    seats    split 
equaUy  l)etween  city  and  county. 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Dec.  16,  1971] 

Stanton  Biix  Wotnj>  RxgiTnue  CiT «  -Coitntt 

AirricRiuz  CoorniATioN 

U.S.  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton,  D-20,  Cleve- 
land, has  steppted  Into  a  dispute  that  Imperils 
a  Joint  Cleveland-Cuyahoga  County  effort  to 
set  up  a  commission  to  administer  federal 
antlcrime  funds. 

Stanton  said  a  row  between  Frank  R. 
Pokorny,  president  of  Cuyahoga  County 
commissioners,  and  Cleveland  Law  Director 
Richard  R.  Holllngton  over  composition  of 
the  antlcrime  commission  points  up  need 
{or  legislation  be  has  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. 

"Without  trying  to  assign  blame  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  I  am  disgusted  by  what 
U  happening  in  Cleveland,"  Stanton  said. 

Stanton  said  his  legislation,  amending  the 
Safe  Sueets  Act  of  1968,  would  close  any 
loopholes  permitting  cities  and  counties  to 
split  and  seek  the  antlcrime  funds  as  indi- 
vidual entities. 

He  referred  to  a  Plain  Dealer  story  that 
Cleveland  might  launch  its  own  fund-seek- 
ing effort  because  of  Perk  administration 
pique  at  charges  by  Pokorny  that  the  city 
was  reneging  on  an  agreement  negotiated 
between  the  county  and  former  Mayor  Carl 
B   Stokes. 

Holllngton  denied  that  Mayor  Ralph  J. 
Perk  was  Involved  and  took  responsibility  for 
a  proposal  that  would  set  up  a  commission 
differing  in  membership  from  the  one  agreed 
to  by  Stokes  and  the  county. 

Stanton  said  it  is  possible  Perk,  as  a  Re- 
publican, might  get  aid  directly  from  Wash- 
ington, but  only  the  police  would  be  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  monies. 

Under  Stanton's  legislation,  city  and 
county  would  be  forced  to  cooperate  by  set- 
ting up  a  commission  and  thus  Insure  that 
the  112  million  earmarked  for  this  area 
would  also  go  to  courts,  Jails,  probation  of- 
fices and  others  involved  in  crlme-fiehtinjt 
he  said. 

Stanton's  legislation,  which  is  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  apply  to  56  city- 
county  regions  across  the  country.  It  Is 
Jointly  sponsored,  with  VS.  Rep.  John  F. 
Selberling,  D-14,  Akron. 

(Prom   the   Cleveland    Plain   Dealer. 

Dec.  15,  1971) 

Safe  Street  Money  Imperiled 

(Editorial) 

It  is  difficult  for  the  general  public  to 
reconcile  the  constant  pleas  from  public 
officials  for  more  money  when  these  same 
public  officials  refuse  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  to  get  money  already  coming  to 
them. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  current  quibbling 
between  Prank  R.  Pokorny,  President  of 
Cuyahoga  County  Commissioners  and  Cleve- 
land Law  Director  Richard  R.  Holllngton  over 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  administer 
Federal  antlcrime  funds. 

This  quarrel  could  prevent  the  area  from 
getting  money  now  in  state  hands,  aUocated 
by  the  federal  government  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  The  Oilllgan  administra- 
tion is  insisting  on  cooperation  between 
cities  and  counUes  In  the  six  areas  m  Ohio 
qualifying  for  safe  streets  monies. 

The  reason  for  this  Inslstance  Is  simple 
It  Is  the  belief  that  If  cities  and  counties 
do  not  cooperate,  the  crime  problem  cannot 
be  resolved. 

US.  Rep,  James  V.  Stanton,  I>-20.  who 
hopes  to  amend  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to  re- 
quire county-city  cooperaUon,  explains  the 
purpose  of  the  act  U  to  learn  the  causes  of 
«}«ie  and  bow  to  prevent  It.  Bxperta  are 
convinced  this  re<]ulres  wortt  and  coopei*- 
tion  between  all  crlme-flghUng  agencies,  the 


eouits,  the  JaOs,  the  probation  offices  and 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

Stanton  aaid  that  if  Clevtiand  Is  able  to 
go  It  alone,  through  Ralph  J.  Perk's  Influence 
with  the  Republican  administration  In 
Washington,  the  only  beneficiary  of  federal 
crime  fighting  monies  will  be  the  Cleveland 
Police  Department. 

Unless  Pokorny,  who  deserves  criticism  for 
starting  the  feud,  and  Holllngton  who  has 
used  the  disagreement  to  start  a  go-it-alone 
movement  for  Cleveland,  get  together,  they 
will  Jeopardize  a  much-needed  program  and 
the  Doonles  to  finance  It. 

They  have  already  proved  the  need  for 
Stanton's  amendment. 

[Broadcast  from  WGBS,  Miami,  Fla.) 
LEAA 

NovEUBES  26,  1971. 

Where  is  Miami's  share  of  the  federal 
money  appropriated  to  fight  crime? 

A  few  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  so- 
called  "Safe  Streets  Act".  It  provides  fed- 
eral money  to  help  local  police  combat  crime. 

Known  ofllclaUy  as  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  the  program,  as 
far  as  Miami  is  concerned,  has  not  been  a 
rousing  success.  (You'll  remember,  this  is 
now  Number  One  In  crime  nationwide) 

The  LEAA  funds  are  supposed  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  states,  after  the  money  leaves 
Washington.  Here  in  Florida,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional level  of  advisory  councils  between 
the  cities  and  the  state  capltol.  And,  It  is 
somewhere  within  these  multiple  layers  of 
bureaucracy  that  the  "Safe  Streets  Act "  has 
come  to  a  dead  end. 

This  becomes  obvious  In  that,  according  to 
police  Chief  Bernard  Garmlre,  the  City  of 
Mlanu  has  not  received  one  dime  from  the 
state-administered  program.  This  shocking 
fact  came  to  light  when  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Congressman  James  Stanton,  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  try  to  amend  the  "Safe 
Streets  Act",  and  eliminate  the  state  govern- 
ments entirely  in  administering  these  badly- 
needed  crime  fighting  dollars.  The  Con- 
gressman actually  cited  Miami  as  the  prime 
example  of  what  Is  wrong  with  the  "Safe 
Streets  Act". 

Think  of  it!  Millions  of  dollars  are  appro- 
priated annually  for  the  states,  and  yet  the 
city  with  the  highest  crime  rate  in  the  na- 
tion hasn't  received  ten  cents  from  the  state 
since  the  program  began!  Obviously,  Gover- 
nor Askew  and  the  other  concerned  state  of- 
ficials have  a  responsibility  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  straighten  out  this  situation. 

However,  unless  Florida's  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  program  can  get 
Itself  operating  properly.  WGBS  can  see  no 
other  alternative  than  for  all  of  us,  interested 
in  eliminating  crime,  to  offer  wholehearted 
support  to  the  changes  being  proposed  by 
Congressman  Stanton. 


ANOTHER  LOADED  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Heckler)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  central  problems  in 
protecting  the  safety  of  coal  miners  is 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  ot  Mines  has 
traditionally  been  a  production-oriented 
agency.  Down  through  the  years  a  very 
cozy  relationship  has  developed  between 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
coal  operators.  Unfortunately,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  has  done  little  to  disturb  that 
relationship.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
far  too  often  adopted  the  attitude  that 


in  order  to  mine  coal  it  is  essential  to 
keep  all  producers  hi4H>y.  and  make  a 
few  gestures  in  the  direction  of  the 
UMWA  leadership.  As  a  result,  those 
who  actually  mine  the  coal  and  work  in 
the  mines  are  frequently  not  protected 
as  well  as  they  should  be. 

Down  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  it  was  customary  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  hold  many  secret  confer- 
ences with  mine  operators  and  occa- 
sionally with  UMWA  top  officials.  Ad- 
visory committees  were  as  a  matter  of 
practice  overloaded  with  mine  operators 
and  a  few  UMWA  officials  who  did  not 
cause  too  much  trouble  for  either  the 
companies  or  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  the  policies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  seemed  almost  to  be 
dictated  by  those  dedicated  to  high  pro- 
duction, frequently  at  the  exptose  of  the 
safety  of  the  workers. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  attempted  to  break 
this  habit  and  restore  independence  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress, as  expressed  in  the  preamble  to 
the  1969  act  was  stated  clearly: 

Congress  declares  that  the  first  priority  and 
concern  of  all  In  the  coal  mining  Industry 
must  be  the  health  and  safety  of  Its  most 
precious  resource — the  miner. 

In  the  appointment  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  directed  by  the  1969  act,  in  sections 
102  (a>  and  (c),  to  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  on  coal  mine  safety  research 
as  well  as  "other  advisory  committees  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  advise  him  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
These  advisory  committees  were  ex- 
plicitly prohibited  by  law  from  having  a 
chairman  or  majority  of  members  with 
economic  interests  in  the  coal  industry. 

On  February  10,  1971,  at  page  2331  of 
the  Record,  I  called  attention  to  the 
illegality  of  the  appointees  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Research,  and  subsequently  certain  per- 
sonnel changes  were  made.  After  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  experience 
earlier  this  year,  in  amiointing  an  airline 
stewardess  to  its  coal  mine  safety  re- 
search ccwnmittee,  I  felt  that  the  Depart- 
ment's officials  would  become  more  famil- 
iar with  all  the  provisions  of  the  1969 
law.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  appointment  of  the  new  advisory 
committee  to  develop  safety  standards 
for  hard  coal  miners. 

THE  ANTHRACTTE  ADVISORY  COMMmXE 

According  to  a  press  release  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  dated  Octo- 
ber 17,  1971.  the  Anthracite  Advisory 
Committee  was  appointed.  I  was  dis- 
turlaed  to  learn  that  the  chairman  of  that 
cc«nmittee  definitely  has  an  economic  in- 
terest in  the  coal  mining  industry,  de- 
spite the  explicit  prohibition  in  the  law. 
The  chairman  is  Charles  Zink,  who  is 
vice  president  of  the  Blue  Coal  Corp. 
Several  other  members  of  the  Anthra- 
cite Advisory  Committee  added  up  to  a 
clear  majority  of  the  members  with  eco- 
nomic interests  in  the  coal  industry. 

Not  wishing  to  embarrass  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  I  caDed  attention  to 
these  illegalities  and  conflicts  of  interest 
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In  a  private  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  dated  November  1,  1971.  Hollls 
Dole,  Aastgtant  Secretary  ot  the  Interior, 
In  a  letter  dated  November  24,  1071, 
brushed  aside  my  arguments.  I.  there- 
fore, directed  a  further  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Dole  dated  December  15,  1971,  and 
a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General.  More 
importantly,  I  have  asked  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  nile  on  the  legality  of  the 
new  Anthracite  Advisory  Committee,  also 
to  review  In'terior's  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

In  the  light  of  the  insistence  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  it  is  com- 
plying with  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  SfJety  Act  of  1969,  I  believe  it  is 
now  fruitful  to  make  public  this  exchange 
of  correspondence,  as  follows : 

CoNOuss  or  TRx  ninTED  States, 

HOITS*  or  RKPKXSUrTATITCS, 

Wmhinffton,  D.C.,  November  1, 1971. 
Hon.  RoGZKS  C.  B.  Mokton, 
Secretary  of  Interior.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  D.C. 
VtAR  Ms.  Sscxxtakt:  A  new  advisory  com- 
mlttae  o«U«d  "The  Anthracite  Advisory  Com- 
mittee" was  recently  established,  according 
to   your   Department's   prees   release   of  Oc- 
tober 17,  by  the  Interior  Department  to  "de- 
velop" health  and  safety  standards  for  an- 
thracite mines  and  this  committee  met  for 
the  first  time  several  days  ago. 

As  you  know,  section  loa(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
19S9  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
appoint  "an  advisory  committee  on  coal 
mine  safety  research."  Section  102(c),  how- 
ever, provides  for  the  appointment  of  other 
advisory  committees  'to  advise"  the  Secre- 
tary "In  carrying  out  the  provision  of  this 
Act,  "for  which  Interior  has  responsibility. 
Improvement  of  health  standards  for  hard- 
coal  miners  Is  not  an  Interior  responsibility. 
It  Is  an  HEW  re^xinslbUity. 

In  granting  this  additional  authority  to 
the  Secretary.  Congress  established  limita- 
tions for  all  other  advisory  committees. 
These  are  that  the  Secretary: 

"  •  •  •  shall  appoint  the  chairman  of  each 
such  committee,  who  shall  be  an  Individual 
who  has  no  economic  Interest  in  the  coaJ 
mining  Industry,  and  who  is  not  an  operator, 
miner,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. A  maforitg  of  the  members  of  any 
such  advisory  committee  appointed  pureuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  oompoeed  of  In- 
dividuals who  have  no  economic  interests 
In  the  ooal  mining  industry,  and  who  are  not 
operators,  miners,  or  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  State  or  local 
government."   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  loa(d)  sets  forth  the  authority  for 
compensation  and  travel  expenses  for  ad- 
visory committees. 

Despite  these  very  clear  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103  ol  the  law.  the  Interior  Department 
has  failed  to  comply  with  its  provisions  in 
the  appointment  of  the  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  this  new  anthracite  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman  la  Mr.  Charles  Zlnk.  who  is 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Blue  Coal  Corpora- 
tion. Quite  obviously,  he  has  an  "economic 
Interest  in  the  ooal  wining  industry."  More- 
over, be  is  a  coal  "operator." 

The  other  appointed  members  are: 
Leon   Rlchter,   President   of   the   Mercury 
Coal  Company; 

Lewis  Evans,  who  recently  retired  as  safety 
director  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica (UMWA): 

Lewis  Oiustl,  a  UMWA  safety  coordinator; 

Clyde  Machamer,  Frealdent  ol  Independent 
Miners  and  Aasoclatea — a  group  reprasentlng 
operators  and  mlnen  of  small  non-union 
mines; 


David  Maneval,  science  advisor  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission;  and 

Alfred  B.  Riedel,  President  of  Appalachla 
Aaaoclates.  Inc. — a  consulting  firm  for  an- 
thracite mine  operators. 

Certainly,  a  "majority"  of  theee  appoint- 
ees have  "economic  interests"  In  the  coal 
industry  and  are  either  coal  miners  or  op- 
erators. 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware  section  101(c) 
of  the  law  directs  that  the  Etepartment  con- 
sult with  "such  advisory  committees  as  the 
Secretary  may  appoint  in  the  development 
and  revision  of  safety  standards.  That  sec- 
tion of  the  law,  however,  does  not  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  advisory  committees  or 
the  compensation  of  any  member  thereof. 
That  must  be  done,  as  I  have  Just  stated, 
under  the  authority  of  section  102  of  the 
law. 

After  Interior's  experience  earlier  this 
year  in  regard  to  apptolntments  to  its  coal 
mine  safety  research  committee,  I  thought 
that  Department  officials  would  become  very 
famUlar  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  section 
102  of  the  1969  law  Apparently  that  is  not 
the  case,  because  once  again  Department 
officials  have  either  forgotten  this  section 
(which  is  hard  to  believe)  or  have  chosen 
to  ignore  its  precepts  and  to  devise  some 
unlawful  scheme  for  avoiding  its  constraints. 
Such  an  effort,  in  my  opinion,  does  a  great 
disservice  to  those  who  believe  that  an 
anthracite  advisory  committee  is  needed  and 
that  It  will  serve  a  useful  function  in  help- 
ing to  develop  Improved  safety  standards 
for  hardcoal  miners. 

I  urge  that  you  take  steps  to  name  a  new 
chairman  and  additional  members  to  this 
committee.  The  persons  named  to  the  com- 
mittee could  then  continue  to  serve — no 
doubt,  with  distinction.  The  additional 
members  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  102  of  the  law.  I 
urge  that  this  be  done  before  the  committee 
meets  next. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  when 
this  is  done. 

I  would  also  be  interested  in  learning 
whether,  in  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
mittee, any  consideration  was  given  by  your 
Department  about  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  the  applicability  of  Executive 
Order  11007.  If  so,  please  explain  what  con- 
clusions were  reached  to  resolve  such  mat- 
ters and  whether  these  matters  were  dis- 
cussed with  any  other  agency  or  department. 
Finally,  I  would  appreciate  your  provid- 
ing to  me  the  present  list  of  persons  and 
their  afailation  serving  on  the  coal  mine 
safety  research  advisory  committee  estab- 
bllshed  \mder  section  102(a)  of  the  law 
earlier  this  year. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hbchlek. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.  November  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Kem  Hxcblxr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Mr.  HxcBun:  Your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1971  comments  on  a  news  release  of 
this  Department  ot  October  11,  1971,  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  "Advisory 
Committee  on  Safety  Standards  for  Anthra- 
cite Ooal  Mines."  The  news  release  states 
that  the  committee  is  to  develop  improved 
"health  and  safety  standards"  and  you  call 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  the 
reeponalbillty  tor  development  of  health 
sUndarda  under  the  Federal  Ooal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The  news  re- 
lease was  In  error  In  stating  that  the  com- 
mittee would  oon^der  health  standards.  As 
you  will  note  from  the  enclosed  copy  of  Part 
662  of  the  Departmental  Manual.  Chapter  3. 
section  662.3.1.  which  established  this  cott- 
mlttee.  the  purpose  of  the  c<xnmlttee  is  only 
to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
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"improved  mandatory  safety  standards  for 
the  protection  at  life  and  the  prevention  of 
Injviries  In  anthracite  coal  mines." 

You  fxirther  contend  that  section  loa  o( 
the  Act  contains  limitations  which  were  not 
observed  in  the  appointment  of  this  commit- 
tee. We  do  not  read  the  llmlUtlons  con- 
tained in  that  section  as  appUcable  to  this 
committee. 

Section  101  (c)  of  the  Act  provides,  in  part: 

"(c)  In  the  development  and  revision  of 
mandatory  safety  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  with  other  interested  Federal 
agencies,  appropriate  represenUtlves  of  the 
coal  mine  operators  and  miners,  other  in- 
terested persons  and  organizations,  and  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  appoint  .    ." 

Section  101(c)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  representatives  of  coal 
mine  operators  and  miners.  We  are  of  the 
view  that  such  consultation  is  most  efli- 
clently  accomplished  through  the  advisory 
conunittee  institution  which  Is  authorised 
by  section  101(c).  and  that  such  committee 
may  Include  representatives  of  coal  mine  op- 
erators and  miners  knowledgeable  in  the 
peculiar  problems  associated  with  anthracite 
coal  mining.  We  do  not  agree  that  section 
102  ImpKJses  limitations  on  the  formation  of 
advisory  committees  under  the  provisions  of 
section  101(c)  and  for  the  purposes  stated 
therein. 

You  inquire  whether  consideration  was 
given  by  this  Department  concerning  possi- 
ble conflicts  of  interest  and  the  applicability 
of  Executive  Order  11007.  It  Is  provided  In 
552  DM  3  that  the  committee  will  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11007. 
You  will  note  also  that  only  those  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  designated  as  spe- 
cial Government  employees  shall  receive 
compensation,  and  that  representatives  of 
mine  operators,  nxlners,  and  other  groups  are 
not  special  Government  employees  and  do 
not  receive  compensation.  Representatives  of 
mine  operators  and  representatives  of  miners 
are  on  the  committee  not  as  employees  of 
the  Government  but  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity to  speak  for  the  group  they  represent. 
We  recognize  that  views  of  such  representa- 
tives may  not  be  free  of  bias  but  believe  that 
their  views  should  be  considered  and  weighed 
in  the  light  of  their  Interests.  Informal  dis- 
cussions were  held  with  staff  members  of  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, prior  to  the  forrojition  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

5  use.  3109  provides  that  when  author- 
ized by  an  appropriation  or  statute  an  agency 
may  pnDcure  the  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  and  such 
may  be  compensated. 

The  present  list  of  i>er8ons  and  their  af- 
flliatlons  serving  on  the  coal  mine  safety  re- 
search advisory  committee  which  you  re- 
quested is  enclosed.  For  your  information,  s 
revised  list  of  members  of  the  anthracite 
committee  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HOLUS    M.    DOLS, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DECEMsn  16. 1971. 
Mr.  HoLus  Dole, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dole  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  November  24  In  reply  to  my  letter  of  No- 
vember 1,  concerning  the  formation  of  ths 
"Advisory  Committee  on  Safety  Standar<ls 
for  Anthracite  Coal  Mines." 

You  sUte  that  you  "do  not  agree"  with 
me  that  section  102  of  the  1969  law  'im- 
poses limitations  on  the  formation  of  ad- 
visory committees"  under  the  law.  In  view 
of  this,  I  hare  asked  the  Comptixdler  Gen- 
eral to  review  this  matter  and  to  provide  to 
me  an  opinion  on  the  ^>plleabUlty  of  these 
limitations  to  advisory  committees. 
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Your  reply,  however,  also  raises  another 
matter  which  concerns  me.  Your  lette*  cor- 
rectly notes  that  section  102(c)  "requires" 
consultation  "with  representatives  of  coal 
mine  operators  and  miners"  In  the  devel- 
opment and  revision  of  mandatory  safety 
standards."  The  letter  then  states: 

"We  are  of  the  view  that  such  consultation 
is  most  efficiently  accomplished  through  the 
advisory  committee  .  .  ."  (En^>haslB  sup- 
plied.) 

I  hope  that  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
consultation  requirements  of  section  102(c) 
would  not  be  accomplished  "through  the  ad- 
visory committee,"  because  the  st«tute  ex- 
plicitly requires  consultation  with, 

(a)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare; 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  "and" 

(c)  with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies; 

(d)  state  agencies; 

(e)  appropriate  representatives  of  opera- 
tors and  miners; 

(f )  other  Interested  persons  and  organiza- 
tions: "and" 

(g)  "such  advisory  committees  as  he  may 
appoint". 

Quite  clearly,  the  Secretary  must  "con- 
sult" with  all  ot  these  persons  and  organi- 
zations, not  Just  advisory  committees,  even 
though  some  of  these  persons  may  be  mem- 
bers of  such  committees. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  assur- 
ances that  you  concur  with  me  on  this. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechlxr. 

December  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHELL, 
Attorney    General    of    the    United    States, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Genxrai.  Mitcbkll:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  of  November  24  to  me  from 
the  Interior  Department  concerning,  among 
other  things,  the  applicability  of  Executive 
Order  11007  to  Interior's  new  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Safety  Standards  for  Anthracite 
Coal  Mines. 

The  letter  states  that  Interior  discussed 
the  committee  with  officials  of  your  Depart- 
ment "prior  to  the  formation  of  this  com- 
mittee." and  that  this  "committee  will  be 
subject"  to  the  Executive  Order.  It  also  states 
"that  only  those  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  designated  as  special  Government 
employees  shall  receive  compensation,  and 
that  representatives  of  mine  operators,  min- 
ers, and  other  groups  are  not  special  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  do  not  receive  com- 
pensation." 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me, 

(a)  why  such  discussions  with  your  De- 
partment were  necessary; 

(b)  what  is  the  criteria  for  designating 
some  members  as  "special  Government  em- 
ployees", the  reasons  for  such  designations, 
and  the  effect  of  such  designations;  and 

(c)  whether  all  members  of  the  advisory 
committee,  including  those  not  so  designated, 
sre.  In  your  opinion,  subject  to  the  conflict 
of  interest  laws.  (If  some  members  are  not 
subject  to  those  laws,  please  indicate  the 
grounds  for  exempting  them  from  such 
laws.) 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  to  me 
copies  of  any  memoranda  or  regulations 
which  pertain  to  advisory  committees  of  this 
nature  and  which  would  support  the  Interior 
Department's  apparent  position  that  some 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  are  not 
subject  to  the  conflict  of  interest  laws. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Heckler. 


FISHY  POLICIES 

fMr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  VAN  DEERTiTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
stories  in  yesterday's  Washington  Star 
could  fuel  speculation  on  what  lengths 
our  Govemmoit  Is  prepared  to  go  in 
order  to  torpedo  our  own  national  fish- 
ery interests. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Government 
seems  ready  to  cave  in  to  Ecuador's  in- 
sistence on  200  miles  of  territorial  fish- 
ing rights.  But  on  the  other,  Washington 
is  moving  firmly  to  prevent  the  States 
from  doing  anything  to  regulate  foreign 
fishing  boats,  a  mere  3  miles  or  more  off 
our  own  shores. 

It  does  not  make  sense,  until  one  re- 
calls the  cold  disregard  which  has  char- 
acterized the  attitude  of  this  administra- 
tion and  its  predecessors  toward  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  our  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

This  disdain  may  explain  the  one 
thread  of  consistency  in  our  fishery  pol- 
icies: Do  nothing  to  upset  the  Ecuador- 
ans or  the  Cubans  or  other  foreigners, 
while  giving  our  own  fishermen  the  back 
of  the  hand. 

One  of  the  stories  in  the  Star  explains 
how  the  State  Department  is  preparing 
to  capitulate  to  Ecuador's  patently  illegal 
claims  to  200  miles  of  offshore  sover- 
eignty by  sanctioning  the  purchase,  by 
our  fishermen,  of  licenses  to  operate  in 
those  waters. 

The  related,  but  seemingly  contradic- 
tory article  tells  how  the  Government 
has  gone  to  court  to  keep  Texas  and 
Florida  from  interfering  with  foreign 
boats  more  than  3  miles  out,  even  though 
those  vessels  may  be  operating  within  the 
relatively  modest  12-mile  limit  which  the 
United  States  ostensibly  claims  as  its 
own. 

The  Government  may  have  a  case 
here — but  what  would  they  do  if  the 
foreigners  involved  were  Ecuadorans  in- 
stead of  Cubans? 

The  articles  follow : 

Tuna  Boat  Issue  Progress  Hinted 
(By  Jemnlah  O'Leary) 

For  the  first  time  since  Ecuador  began 
seizing  U.S.  tuna  boats  in  waters  Washington 
considers  to  be  the  high  seas,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  current  high-level  talks  between 
the  two  nations  hold  some  prospect  of  an 
Interim  agreement  to  halt  the  increasingly 
aggravating  confrontations. 

Charles  L.  Meyer,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  and  some 
specialized  advisers  arrived  In  Ecuador  last 
weekend  for  talks  with  Ecuadorian  officials, 
including  President  Jose  Maria  Velasco 
Ibarra.  The  Meyer  mission  resulted  from 
discussions  last  month  in  Quito  by  President 
Nixon's  new  Latin  affairs  counsellor,  Robert 
H.  Pinch,  and  Meyer. 

Informed  sources  said  it  must  be  obvious 
that  Meyer  would  not  have  gone  back  to 
Ecuador  so  soon  after  his  Thanksgiving  Day 
return  from  Latin  America  If  the  path  had 
not  appeared  eased  for  some  solution  to  the 
strain  between  the  two  nations. 

One  possibility  appears  to  be  that  Wash- 
ington will  back  away  from  its  refusal  to 
recommend  to  U.S.  tuna  men  that  they  pur- 
chase licenses  from  Ecuador  to  flsh  in  the 
disputed  Pacific  waters.  Ecuador  claims  Juris- 
diction up  to  200  miles  off  her  shores,  as  do 
nine  other  Latin  nations,  while  the  U.S.  and 
most  of  the  major  maritime  powers  recognize 
only  a  12-mlle  limit. 

The  subject  Is  due  to  be  discussed  by  the 
United  Nations  at  a  1973  conference  on  In- 
ternational sea  law.  Including  fishing  rights. 
The  UjS.  has  been  seeking  temporary  solu- 


tions until  the  U.N.  can  reach  a  decision  on 
the  knotty  problem. 

Ecuador  and  Peru  are  the  only  nations 
that  have  seized  U.S.  boats  fishing  in  the 
Humbtddt  Current  op  their  coasts.  This  year. 
Ecuador  has  seized  50  boats,  taken  them  Into 
port  and  fined  them  heavily. 

Court  Asked  To  Forbh)  States  To  Seize 
Boats 

The  federal  govertunent  has  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  forbid  Florida  and  Texas 
to  seize  Cuban  or  other  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels more  than  3  miles  beyond  their  shores  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Asking  the  court  to  permit  a  law  suit 
directly  in  the  high  court,  rather  than  in 
lower  courts  first,  the  government  said  its 
foreign  policy  may  be  disrupted  by  state  con- 
trol  over  international  fishing. 

On  Feb.  25.  Florida  seized  three  Cuban 
vessels  and  their  crews  for  fishing  without  a 
state  license  at  a  point  nearly  9  miles  off  the 
Florida  coast. 

NO    NEW    INCnjENTS 

Florida  since  has  refrained  from  seizing 
any  foreign  vessels,  but  only  because  the  fed- 
eral government  promised  to  take  the  issue 
to  the  Supreme  Court  promptly. 

Texas  has  not  captured  any  foreign  fisher- 
men or  vessels,  but  insists  that  it  has  that 
right. 

The  government  Is  not  contesting  the  right 
of  the  two  states  to  control  fishing  within 
a  3-mile  limit,  but  maintains  that  no  state 
may  take  action  against  international  fishing 
beyond  that  point. 

The  government  told  the  Supreme  Court 
that  a  1966  law  gives  the  United  States  con- 
trol over  fishing  out  to  a  distance  of  12  miles 
from  shore.  Florida  and  Texas  have  bound- 
aries which,  by  Supreme  Court  ruling,  are 
recognized  out  to  a  distance  of  9  miles. 

However,  the  government  contends  this 
distance  is  allowed  only  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  area  that  stretches  beyond  the  na- 
tional "3-mlle  limit"  is  under  federal  control 
when  foreign  cltlzeiis  or  vessels  are  involved. 
the  government  argues. 


A  PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
.point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
distressed  by  what  has  occurred  in  this 
House  today.  At  11:45  a.m.,  I  called  the 
majority  whip's  office  and  was  informed 
that  there  would  be  no  votes  today  and 
I  could  safely  return  to  my  district.  Act- 
ing on  that  assurance,  I  returned  to  New 
York.  I  am  told  that  without  any  ad- 
vance warning  to  either  the  whip's  office 
or  the  offices  of  those  Members  who 
would  be  sympathetic  to  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  accept  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
such  a  motion  was  made  at  2:25  pjn. 
The  motion  was  tabled  by  29  votes.  Had 
I  been  informed  by  the  whip's  office  that 
there  would  be  a  vote  today,  I  would  have 
stayed  in  Washington.  Had  I  been  called 
prior  to  the  vote  any  time  up  to  1  p.m., 
by  the  proponent  of  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. I  would  have  fiown  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  vote  for  It.  Most  regrettable  is 
that  had  the  sponsor  of  the  motion 
alerted  us  to  his  intentions,  we  might 
have  carried  the  day. 

When  the  bells  rang  for  the  vote  at 
2:27  p.m.,  I  was  called  in  my  New  York 
office  and  I  immediately  flew  back  to 
Washington,  not  to  make  that  vote  which 
was  impossible,  but  to  make  the  two  votes 
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that  the  leadership  then  told  my  office 
would  be  called  this  evening. 

Here  I  am  now  standing  In  the  well  of 
this  House  at  6:30  pjn.  and  being  t(dd 
by  the  majority  leader  that  the  House 
will  now  adjourn  without  any  votes  being 
taken  this  evening.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  so 
angry  by  what  has  occurred  today  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  further  words,  othec 
than  to  say  that  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  motion  to 
table.  Had  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees  then  come  up,  I  would  have 
voted  in  support  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, £is  I  have  on  every  other  occasion 
when  it  has  been  offered. 


THE  LATEST  ON  STRIP  MINING 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tenc  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excel- 
lent literatiu-e  on  strip  mining.  Dennis 
Iiindberg,  assistant  professor  of  sociology 
at  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins, 
W.  Va.,  has  written  a  very  penetrating 
and  cogent  article  with  reference  to  the 
"strip  mining  is  good  for  you"  com- 
mercials which  have  suddenly  blossomed 
out  on  West  Virginia  television.  The 
article  as  published  in  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Gazette  foUows: 

TiTE    LATEar    ow    Strip    MrifTwo 
(By  Deimis  Lindberg) 

Elkiks. — Like  moot  people  In  this  state  I 
•uppoBe,  Ire  watcbed  a  number  of  "strip 
mining  ia  good  lor  you"  commercials  on 
TV  thla  year.  They  told  me  all  the  wonder- 
ful benefits  strip  mining  brings  to  the  state. 

Their  logic  didn't  really  convince  me  that 
stripping  was  good,  but  perhaps  I  was  Just 
blinded  by  the  scars  on  the  mountains  and 
In  the  valleys  around  here.  My  thinking  did 
change  after  a  conversation  I  had  in  New 
York  Ctty. 

I  r»n  into  my  friend  Ronald  in  Harlem. 
Bonald  is  a  junkie,  a  heroin  addict.  I  tried  to 
tell  him  that  heroin  was  bad  for  him,  bad 
for  Harlem,  and  bad  for  New  York. 

"That's  the  trouble  with  guys  like  you," 
be  said.  "You  get  all  moral  and  idealistic  and 
don't  see  the  good  side  of  things." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said. 

"See  all  these  guys  standing  around  here? 
Why  If  they  weren't  Junkies,  they'd  all  be 
iinemployed.  Then  the  unemployment  rate 
would  be  sky  high,  and  they'd  all  have  to  go 
on  welfare.  That's  be  real  bad  for  the  city 
and  the  government.  They'd  have  to  spend  a 
whole  lot  more  on  welfare.  It  might  even 
make  them  bankrupt.  Why  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Junkies  Is  a  lot  of  guys  to  make  un- 
employed. 

"Then  you  got  to  think  about  all  the  push- 
ers and  dealers  and  wholesalers  and  im- 
porters. That's  a  lot  of  guys  too,  and  they 
spread  a  lot  of  money  around  to  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple. Why  half  the  Cadillac  dealers  In  New 
York  City  would  have  to  go  out  ot  business  if 
they  abolished  the  heroin  business. 

•And  what  about  all  these  clothing  stores? 
Not  too  many  people  besides  the  big  buys 
in  the  trade  can  afford  flashy,  expensive 
clothes.  Lots  <rf  customers  in  lots  of  stores  are 
there  to  spend  money  they  made  workln'  in 
the  heroin  business.  Yes,  doln'  away  with 
heroin  would  be  a  real  blow  to  the  biislness 
community.  ltd  turn  this  recession  into  a 
real  depression." 

"But  all  you  Junkies  have  to  steal  and 
mug  to  get  money  for  heroin."  I  said.  "Youre 
not  going  to  tell  me  that's  good." 


"You  moralists  are  so  dumb,"  Hon&ld  shot 
back  -You  latch  onto  od«  little  Insignificant 
thing  and  don't  see  the  big  picture. 

"Sure  we  steal,  but  It  dont  really  do  no  one 
no  harm  because  It's  all  Instired.  After  we 
take  It,  it  gets  put  back  and  made  right  by 
the  insurance  people,  like,  it's  redalmad. 

"And  that's  another  business  that's  de- 
pendent on  the  heroin  business.  Why  If  it 
weren't  for  us.  they  wouldn't  need  half  as 
many  Insurance  agents  and  claims  guys.  In- 
surance wouldn't  take  in  so  much  money  and 
those  companies  would  be  hurtin'  bad.  They 
wouldn't  have  nearly  so  much  money  to  In- 
vest, and  aU  their  employees  wouldn't  have 
.so  much  to  spend  In  the  stores,  so  the  stores 
would  be  hurtin'  more,  and  the  guys  that 
make  the  stuff  Uiafs  sold  in  the  storesd  be 
hurtin'  too." 

Ronald  was  really  warming  to  his  subject. 
•Think  of  the  narcotics  cops — the  federal 
narcotics  cops,  the  sUte  narcotics  oops,  the 
city  narcotics  cops.  They  get  paid  for  regulat- 
ing the  traffic.  If  there  weren't  no  narcotics 
to  regulate,  they  wouldn't  have  Jobs,  and 
they^d  be  unemployed,  makln'  the  welfare 
worse  and  buyln'  less  In  the  stores  and 
sendin'  them  down  further.  Some  of  them 
might  get  other  cop  Jobs,  but  they  wouldn't 
be  makiu'  a.s  much  cause  they^d  lose  the  pay- 
offs from  the  dealers  and  the  pushers. 

•They  wouldn't  need  as  many  regular  cops 
either  without  heroin.  There  wouldn't  be 
nearly  as  many  robberies  to  check  out,  so 
some  of  those  cops  wotild  be  unemployed  and 
on  welfare  causin'  more  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers and  the  whole  economy  to  go  down. 
•  But  what  you  moralists  dont  see  at  all 
Is  that  we've  got  a  very  effective  antlpoverty 
program  going'." 

•'You've  got  to  e.xplain  that  one,'  I  SAid. 
"Street  bargains,"  Bonald  answered.  "Say 
thAt  I  broke  into  your  hou!e  and  rlpped-off 
yjur  portable  TV." 

•Please  don't,"  I  cut  In. 

"Just  say  I  did.  Now  who  wants  a  hot  TV? 
I  can  t  sell  it  to  a  store.  I  got  to  sell  it  on  the 
street,  and  I  got  to  sell  it  quick  cause  I  need 
the  money  for  a  fix  right  away.  So  that  means 
1  got  to  cell  it  in  a  neighborhood  where  people 
got  a  need  for  cheap  TVs.  Maybe  my  habit 
cost  me  $50-75  a  day.  so  IT!  be  wUllng  to  seU 
your  $300  color  portable  for  $75.  That  means 
a  poor  family  that  cotUd  never  have  afforded 
a  color  TV  can  get  one  at  a  price  they  can  pay. 
•So  we  re  really  helpln'  the  poor.  It  doesn't 
really  hurt  you  cause  you're  insured,  and  it 
means  that  the  guys  who  make  and  sell 
color  TVs  do  a  lot  more  business  than  they 
would  if  we  weren't  around,  and  that  makes 
them  richer  and  they  buy  more  and  all  that 
business  again.  And  that's  so  for  all  the  busi- 
nesses where  they  make  something,  sell  it  to 
you,  we  steal  it.  and  you  got  to  buy  another 
one  All  kinds  of  Industries  depend  on  us  to 
make  a  bigger  market  for  them.  That's  the 
American  way.  WeTe  Just  part  of  the  private 
enterprise  system." 

••I  guess  youTe  right,"  I  s.-»id.  somewhat 
overwhelmed. 

••The  heroin  busiaes.s  Ls  g.x>d  for  you.^' 
R*)na'd  went  on.  "Don't  you  go  and  let  some 
pcUticlan  try  and  teU  you  different,  usin' 
some  emotional  argument  on  you.  Listen,  If 
those  politicians  get  serious  ab<5ut  endUig 
the  heroin  business,  its  goln'  to  be  bad  for 
everyone.  Heroin's  the  foundation  of  our 
eronomy.  and  we  can't  let  some  politician 
play  around  with  that  for  his  own  gain,  can 
we?" 

On  the  way  back  to  West  VlrglnU  I  started 
thinking  about  what  Bonald  had  said.  If 
heroin  is  good  fcff  New  York,  then  maybe  strip 
mining  Is  good  for  West  Virginia  In  many 
of  the  same  ways.  Maybe  I  should  Ignore 
what  stripping  does  to  the  land,  as  Bonald 
ignores  what  heroin  does  to  his  body. 

After  all,  both  heroin  and  strip  mining 
prosper  because  the  end  (money)  Justifies 
the  means  (destruction  of  men  and  the 
earth)  As  Ronald  says,  that's  the  American 
way  Other  questions  and  concerns  are  stupid. 
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It  lots  of  strip  mining  Is  good  for  yrcM, 
Virginia,  then  lota  of  heroin  would  be  ev«i 
better,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  account  of  an  article  on 
the  economics  of  strip  mining,  prepared 
by  Prof.  WUliam  H.  Miemyk.  bene- 
dum  professor  of  economics  at  West 
Virginia  University: 

The  Economics  or  Snup  Mining 
(By  WUllam  H.  Miernyk) 

MoRGANTOWN,  W.  Vs. — Abolishing  surface 
mining  actually  would  stimulate  econamlc 
development  In  West  Virginia,  according  to 
Dr.  WnxiAM  H.  MmNTK,  Ben«dum  professor 
of   economics    at    West   Virginia   Dnlventty. 

••This  Is  a  case  where  management  of  the 
environment  should  stimulate  long-nm  eco- 
nomic development,  if  the  basic  premise 
upon  which  the  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System  has  been  built  Is  valid,"  he 
observed  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  South- 
ern Economic  Assn. 

•The  continued  expansion  of  strip  mining 
In  West  Virginia  could  easily  offset  the  de- 
velopmental Impact  of  the  Appalachian 
highway  system."  observed  Dr.  Miemyk  who 
also  is  director  of  the  WVU  Regional  Research 
Institute. 

West  Virginia's  abundant  resources  of  un- 
derground coal  permit  a  choice  to  be  made 
he  explained,  because  electric  utilities  can  be 
attracted  to  coal  sites  without  the  environ- 
mental damage  resulting  from  surface 
mining. 

If  this  damage  la  prevented,  the  Appalach- 
ian highway  system  promises  to  attract  many 
footloose  economic  activities  related  to  out- 
door recreation,  which  the  hlghwavs  will 
make  accessible  to  metropolitan  residents 
Dr  Miemyk  commented. 

He  said  abolishing  siirface  mining  by 
shifting  production  to  underground  mines 
also  would  resTilt  In  an  overall  net  gain  of 
55a  Jobs  In  West  Virginia  by  1976— includ- 
ing 2.086  In  primary  employment,  1.323  Jobs 
in  construction  and  978  in  durable  manufac- 
turing because  of  their  necessity  In  deep 
mining. 

These  gains  In  other  sectors  would  over- 
come the  loss  of  2.772  Jobs  In  mining  and  749 
m  trades  and  services,  according  to  Dr. 
Mlemyk's  analysU,  which  ntUlzed  the  com- 
puterized Input-output  model  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's economy  that  he  developed. 

The  net  gain  of  668  new  Jobs  "Is  significant 
since  defenders  of  surface  mining  have  made 
widely  publicized  estimates  of  the  large- 
scale  Job  losses  that  they  claim  would  re- 
sult from  the  abolition  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing." he  said. 

Abolishing  surface  mining  would  result  in 
a  substantial  increase  in  capital  spending  in 
West  Virginia — more  than  $14«  million— be- 
cause underground  mines  require  more  capi- 
tal equipment  that  Is  manufactured  In  the 
state.  Dr.  Miemyk  observed. 

"The  economic  effects  of  a  shift  from  sur- 
face to  deep  mining  m  West  Virginia  would 
be  beneficial. "  he  said.  "Several  Industries- 
notably  construction,  stone  and  day  pro- 
ducers, and  non-electrical  machinery— would 
boneflt ... 

"More  Important,  however,  the  shift  would 
Internalize  a  substantial  part  of  the  social 
costs  of  mining  coal." 

(From  Coal  Age,  June  1971 1 
Crash  Campaign:    TiXEVtsiON    Commercials 

hxi*    dbfb4t    sckpacz    mini    asoution 

Push  in  West  Virginia 
( By  Roy  Alexander,  president  The  Alexander 

Co..  New  York  Public  Bdatlons  Plrm) 

Just  after  Christmas  1970,  West  Virginia's 
Secretary  of  State.  John  D.  (Jay)  BockefeUer 
rv  announced  a  campaign  to  ban  the  sur- 
face mining  of  coal  "completely  and  forever" 
throughout  the  Mountain  State. 
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Key  West  Virginia  lawmakers  pledged  their 
support  when  the  legislature  convened  In  late 
January,  1971.  The  state's  most  Influential 
politicians  Jumped  on  the  popular  ecologi- 
cal bandwagon. 

Influential  nevrapapers — most  notably.  The 
Charleston  Gazette — backed  Jay  Rockefeller 
completely.  Letters  poured  in  praising  Rocke- 
feller. 

By  early  February,  the  Juggernaut  was 
rolling. 

The  future  for  surface  mining  in  West  Vir- 
ginia looked  bleak. 

Yet  2  months  later,  the  tide  had  turned. 
The  Rockefeller  forces  found  It  hard  to  get 
legislative  support.  People  started  writing 
legislators  asking  them  to  vote  against  sur- 
face mine  abolition.  Protesting  throngs 
marched  on  the  state  capltol.  Pro-Industry 
letters  Inundated  newspapers.  Citizen  groups 
rose  up  to  defend  surface  mining  as  necessary 
to  bread  and  board.  Rockefeller  back-pedaled, 
calling  for  a  "gi^dual  phase  out"  instead  of 
complete  abolition. 

When  the  legislature  adjourned  In  March, 
1971,  It  had  passed  a  bill  limiting  surface 
mining  growth  in  non-mining  counties.  And 
It  imposed  strict  reclamation  rules  (which 
the  Industry  agreed  to)  . 

But  the  massive  abolition  movement  had 
been  soundly  defeated. 

What  hi^pened?  The  cutting  edge  was  a 
series  of  television  commercials.  These  com- 
mercials were  rushed  into  production.  They 
were  on  the  air  via  eight  West  Virginia  sta- 
tions by  early  February.  They  influenced  leg- 
islators directly  and  via  voter-to-leglslator 
impressions. 

"In  terms  of  sheer  effectiveness — swaying 
undecideds.  making  out-and-out  opponents 
think  twice,  getting  our  argument  across — 
the  commericals  turned  the  tide  In  our  fa- 
vor,' says  O.  V.  (Dick)  Vande  Llnde,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  West  Virginia  Surface 
Mine  Association. 

How  did   this   rush  Job   come   about? 

THE  crisis   meeting 

West  Virginia  Surface  Mine  Association, 
when  formed  In  1966,  pledged  itself  to  strong 
and  enforceable  reclamation  laws  and  self- 
policing  of  members  to  enforce  reclamation 
standards.  And  with  more  than  50%  of  its 
budget  devoted  to  reclamation  research,  the 
WVSMA  was  making  orderly  progress. 

The  association,  however,  was  not  equipped 
to  take  on  enraged  public  opinion  fostered 
by  the  Rockefeller  campaign.  The  association 
started  1971  with  no  public  relations  or  adver- 
tising budget.  When  Rockefeller  lobbed  his 
bombshell,  WVSMA's  Vande  Unde  sounded 
the  tocsin. 

"We  need  a  special  assessment  to  fight  this 
abolition  movement,"  Vande  Llnde  told  mem- 
bers. ••And  we  need  it  now." 

But  he  was  working  with  a  small  base.  Only 
25  %  of  the  state's  surface  mine  operators  are 
WVSMA  members.  A  total  of  $50,000  over  the 
association's  regular  budget  was  raised.  This 
extremely  modest  budget  would  allow  scat- 
tered newspaper  advertising.  But  higher- 
priced  television  commercials — calling  for 
production  costs  plus  time  costs — did  not  ap- 
pear possible. 

About  that  time  Oak  Leaf  Coal  Co.  Joined 
the  association,  and  things  began  to  change. 
In  January,  Robert  D.  Esseks,  president  of 
Sherwood  Diversified  Services — parent  firm  to 
Oak  Leaf — attended  a  public  relations  action 
committee  meeting  held  by  WVSMA.  Esseks 
immediately  saw  the  need  for  dollar-stretch- 
ing of  association  funds. 

"Sherwood  operates  a  commercial  film  di- 
vision." he  told  the  group.  "We  volunteer  to 
produce  television  commercials  and  donate 
them  to  the  association.  With  production 
costs  out  of  the  way,  the  Surface  Mine  Asso- 
ciation could  afford  to  buy  TV  time  throueh- 
out  the  state." 

The  association  committee — led  by  vigor- 
ous and  vocal  support  of  Don  Streletzky  of 


Bethlehem  Steel  and  Hazlett  Cochran  of  Con- 
solidation Coal — waa  all  systems  go. 

"We  certainly  appreciate  It,"  asaoclatlon 
president  OU  Frederick  told  Esseks. 

The  beleaguered  Industry  vras  beginning  to 
fight  back. 

MAKING   THE   COMMERCIALS 

Oak  Leaf  Coal  Immediately  engaged  the 
services  of  a  television  film  crew  headed  by 
John  Nicholas.  And  Esseks  assigned  Sher- 
wood's public  relations  firm — The  Alexander 
Co. — to  handle  advance  work  for  the  film 
crew  and  manage  the  details. 

That  was  Saturday. 

On  the  following  Monday,  The  Alexander 
Co.'s  Bob  Arnold  arrived  in  West  Virginia  to 
advance  the  Job.  Using  leads  from  Vande 
Llnde,  he  talked  to  approximately  50  people 
throughout  the  state — seelclng  suitable  can- 
didates for  filming. 

"By  this  time,  oxir  strategy  was  clear." 
Arnold  said.  "We  didn't  want  self-seeking  in- 
dustry members  standing  up  before  the 
camera  pushing  their  viewpoint.  We  wanted 
a  cross-section  of  people  talking  how  the 
abolition  of  surface  mining  would  affect  their 
lifestyle  and  livelihood.  And  that's  what  we 
got." 

Many  volunteered.  "My  only  problem  was 
paring  down  the  number  of  willing  partici- 
pants," Arnold  relates. 

By  late  Friday  night,  Arnold  had  set  the 
film  crew's  itinerary.  He  had  19  persons  ready 
for  camera.  Included  among  them  were:  a 
welder,  two  truck  drivers,  a  service  station 
owner,  a  restaurant  owner,  grocery  store 
clerk,  machine  shop  owner. 

Helicopters  from  Hummingbird  Air  Ser- 
vice had  been  donated  by  Phil  Nutter,  also 
a  surface  mine  operator  and  association 
member. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  film  crew  went 
out  in  three  helicopters.  The  four-man  crew 
(cameraman,  sound  man,  director,  and  as- 
sistant) set  up  equipment,  conducted  an  in- 
terview and  then  moved  to  another  location 
In  20  to  30  mln.  The  crew  put  12  Interviews 
on  film  that  day. 

Sunday,  nature  Intervened.  Snow.  Helicop- 
ters were  grounded. 

To  salvage  the  day,  Vande  Llnde  phoned 
Mrs.  William  Strange,  president  of  a  state- 
wide miners'  wives  protest  group. 

"Send  them  over  to  my  house."  she  said. 
"I'll  get  people  over  here  to  be  filmed." 

When  film  crew  director  John  Nicholas 
rang  Mrs.  Strange's  bell,  at  least  100  eager 
souls  were  waiting  to  talk  about  surface  min- 
ing. By  day-end,  19  subjects  were  in  the  can. 

CLOSING    THE    RING 

On  Monday  (January  18)  the  film  crew 
flew  back  to  New  York  with  raw  film  foot- 
age. Sherwood's  editorial  and  optical  houses 
started  editing  and  finishing.  Within  a  week, 
Sherwood's  Esseks  waa  presenting  a  reel  of 
finished  commercial  tapes  to  the  association 
public  relations  committee.  WVSMA  presi- 
dent OU  Frederick  gave  the  final  green  light. 

Eight  different  commercials  started  appear- 
ing on  West  Virginia  television  the  first  week 
In  February — less  than  three  weeks  after  Oak 
Leaf  had  Joined  the  association. 

Citizens  would  turn  on  television  sets  and 
hear: 

Jack  Burdete.  "This  thing  makes  me  mad. 
They  want  to  take  my  Job  away  because  I'm 
polluting.  Heck,  you  can't  raise  a  conversa- 
tion In  these  hills  let  alone  a  crop." 

Tipple  operator  J.  L.  Perkins.  "I've  never 
followed  politics  much  before.  But  when  peo- 
ple start  talking  about  taking  my  Job  away, 
it's  a  serious  matter.  I'm  going  to  follow  poli- 
tics very  seriously  now." 

Qus  Olavarls,  Logan  restatirant  owner.  "Al- 
most everyone  who  eats  In  my  restaurant  Is 
supported  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  by  surface 
mining.  Logan,  W.  Va.,  would  wilt  and  die 
without  the  industry." 


Further,  material  did  double  duty.  Pahl- 
gren  &  Associates,  WVSMA's  advertising  agen- 
cy, developed  newspaper  ads  from  the<  com- 
mercial material.  Radio  commercials  were  cut 
out  of  the  TV  sound  tracks. 

Reaction  to  commercials  was  swift.  Gov- 
ernment officials  received  irate  letters.  Miners 
protest  groups  converged  en  masse  on 
Charleston  to  buttonhole  legislators.  As  pres- 
sure increased,  a  legislator  approachicd  Vande 
Llnde. 

"We  arent  going  to  pass  an  abolition  bill," 
he  said.  "Your  commercials  are  stirring  peo- 
ple up  too  much." 

He  urged  Vande  Llnde  to  halt  the  adver- 
tising campaign. 

The  campaign's  success  befuddled  oppo- 
nents. Some  leveled  wild  charges.  A  letter  in 
a  Charleston  newspaper  questioned  the  ethics 
of  the  ad  campaign.  It  suggested  the  in- 
dustry— represented  by  a  "big  man  In  a 
big  car,  smoking  a  big  cigar" — paid  persons 
to  appear  on  commercials. 

"Par  from  it."  says  Elsseks.  "If  we  had 
paid  anybody,  the  commercials  wouldn't  have 
been  as  good.  We  approached  the  commer- 
cials In  documentary  style.  Honesty  and  be- 
lievabillty  is  the  secret  of  successful  view- 
point advertising." 

PLANNING    FOR    FUTURE 

What  did  it  cost?  Sherwood  spent  about 
$40,000  in  fielding  the  crew,  handling  the 
advance  work,  and  editing  and  finishing  the 
commercials.  The  association  spent  another 
$40,000  In  broadcast  time  and  print  space. 

"For  our  part,  we  feel  the  funds  were  a 
good  investment,"  Esseks  said.  "When  a  com- 
pany happens  to  have  a  facility  that  can 
help  Its  industry  In  a  crisis — as  we  did  with 
our  film  division — It  should  step  forward 
and  be  counted." 

Of  course,  winning  a  battle  Isn't  winning 
the  war — as  WVSMA  officials  readily  admit. 
Plans  for  next  year  are  already  underway. 

"We  know  we^ve  got  a  fight  on  our  hands 
in  1972, •'  Vande  Llnde  said.  "This  time  we 
want  to  start  earlier  and  be  better  prepared. 
But  this  year,  it  was  certainly  vital  to  lay 
the  facts  on  the  public  via  television  com- 
mercials. Since  we  couldn't  have  done  with- 
out volunteer  help,  we  certainly  give  major 
credit  to  Oak  Leaf  Coal  Co.  and  Sherwood  this 
time  around." 


TV  COMMERCIALS  AND  STRIP 
MINING 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  maxle  reference  to  the 
large  number  of  television  commercials 
which  have  suddenly  covered  the  West 
Virginia  air  waves.  It  is  fascinating  to 
contemplate  what  is  back  of  all  this  great 
expenditure  of  money,  and  the  following 
articles  help  interpret  this  mtissive  pub- 
lic relations  campaign : 

Rot  Alexander  Puts  P.R.  Touch  "ro  Strip 
Mining 

(By  Michael  Gerrard) 

New  York. — "All  my  life  I've  been  selling 
one  thing  or  another,"  Roy  Alexander  says 
on  the  Jacket  of  his  book,  a  handbook  for 
salesmen. 

Now,  from  his  desk  atop  a  Manhattan  office 
building,  between  Fifth  and  Madison  Ave- 
nues, Alexander  is  selling  surface  mining  in 
West  Virginia. 

A  24-mlnute  color  film,  a  pair  of  slide 
shows,  a  slick  booklet  called  "The  Greening 
of  West  Virginia" — these  are  the  fruits  of 
four  months'  work  by  Alexander  and  his 
stair  for  the  West  'Virginia  Surface  Mining 
and  Reclamation  Aasn.  (WVSMRA) .  The  Inl- 
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tUl  job  Is  done,  but  Alexander  will  stay  on 
c«U  so  long  ss  strip  mining  is  a  political 
Issue  In  the  state. 

Ueanwtalle,  Alazander's  small.  bandplcJced 
staff  is  distributing  a  mm  for  the  WVSMRA's 
organlzatioD  In  Kentucky,  and  is  producing 
literature  for  the  Image-wounded  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Assn. 

The  Alexander  Co.,  as  It's  called,  is  new  to 
the  coal  business.  A  public  relations  firm, 
it  specializes  in  work  lor  associations;  in  the 
nine  years  since  its  founding,  the  company 
has  at  one  time  or  another  had  about  35 
clients,  including  Sales  ft  Uarketlng  Execu- 
tlTes -International,  a  professional  society  for 
which  Alexander  edits  the  semi-monthly 
"Marketing  Times." 

A  year  ago,  Alexander  was  hired  to  repre- 
sent New  York's  Sherwood  Diversified  Serv- 
ices Inc.,  whose  Oak  LeaX  Coal  Division 
conducts  surface  and  auger  mining  in  Mingo 
County,  W.  Va. 

Sherwood  lost  M.a  million  last  year,  but 
the  contract  prov«d  profitable  for  Alexander. 
When  the  strip  mine  abolition  movement 
reached  fever  pitch  with  the  January,  1971, 
session  of  the  state  legislature,  Sherwood 
volunteered  its  film  division  to  produce  a 
series  of  television  spots  defending  the  In- 
dustry. Alexander  was  an  adviser  to  Sher- 
wood during  the  campaign,  which  aimed  to 
convince  legislators  that  abolition  would  ruin 
the  state's  economy. 

West  Virginia  surface  miners  survived  that 
battle,  and  not  long  afterwards  Alexander 
became  formally  aUached  to  the  WV8MKA, 
signing  a  contract  for  a  film,  a  brochure,  and 
two  virtually  identical  slide  shows,  one  each 
for  northern  and  southern  West  Virginia. 

Comments  by  basketball  star  Jerry  West 
were  added  to  the  film,  and  It  was  first  aired 
the  last  week  in  October  on  six  West  Virginia 
television  stations.  Including  WCHS.  The 
WV8MRA  paid  up  to  »900  for  half -hour  slots 
on  each  of  the  stations.  Alexander  predicts 
that  the  film,  slides,  and  brochure  will  be 
widely  distributed  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  They  all  draw  on  much  the  same  mate- 
rial. 

The  slide  shows,  which  were  previewed  for 
the  OsMtte  in  Alexander's  New  York  office, 
win  raise  a  few  eyebrows  in  West  Virginia. 

The  first  slides  depict  reclaimed  strip 
mines.  One  of  them,  for  example,  pictures  a 
young  man  laalng  <»  a  chair,  his  hat  shield- 
ing his  eyes.  The  narrator  reads.  "Green  re- 
flecting pools.  Where  a  man  can  catch  blue- 
gills.  Or  Just  plain  relax  on  a  summer  day 
.  .  ."  The  brochure  includes  the  same  photo, 
and  adds  to  the  caption,  "Preston  County 
surface  miner  turned  ex-mlne  Into  hunting 
and  fishing  club."  Btrt  not  only  isnt  this  a 
candid  photograph — it's  not  even  a  picture 
of  a  Preston  County  (or  any  other)  hunter 
or  flshcrman.  TTie  young  man  posing  in  the 
chair  U  actuaUy  Dan  Oerkln,  a  WVSMRA 
employe. 

The  next  slide,  which  Is  also  in  the  booklet, 
shows  two  boys  at  a  lake  on  reclaimed  land; 
the  narrator  reads,  ".  .  .  and  let  the  small  fry 
do  the  fishing."  The  location  is  Compton's 
l^krra.  In  Harrison  County,  a  model  former 
sxirface  mine  that's  a  favorite  stop  In 
WVSMRA  tours.  Mine  assoclaUon  officials 
have  conceded  that  Compton's  Farm  Is  far 
from  typical  of  reclamaUon  Jobs  In  the  state, 
and  that  the  fish  are  stocked.  Yet  the  farm 
appears  at  least  four  times  in  the  brochure 
and  five  times  to  the  slide  show — though 
most  viewers  wouldn't  know  they're  seeing 
the  same  site  over  and  over  again. 

The  following  slide  continues  the  narra- 
tion, "while  older  brothers  drive  the  cows  in 
from  pasture."  This  plctiire,  too,  was  taken 
at  Compton's  Farm.  The  fellow  with  the 
cows — in  the  brochure  he's  called  a  "bucolic 
youth" — was  an  Alexander  Co.  employe. 

Later  the  narrator,  discussing  the  possible 
uses  of  stripped  land,  says,  "This  shopping 
center  at  Bridgeport  was  built  on  former  sur- 
face mine  land."  Next  slide:  -This  Harrison 


County  mote]  stands  on  a  former  coal  mine." 
Those  who  don't  know  that  Bridgeport  is  in 
Harrison  County  wouMnt  reallM  that  the 
two  pictures  were  taken  at  the  same  develop- 
ment. 

Elsewhere  In  the  slide  show,  over  a  pic- 
ture of  shimmering  clear  water,  the  narra- 
tor explains.  "Thus,  even  during  the  active 
mining,  surface  miners  protect  the  environ- 
ment. Clear  pure  water  must  be  preserved  in 
the  Mountain  State.  Coal  men  appreciate  the 
esthetic  need  of  preserving  the  state's  nat- 
ural heritage."  This  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  clear  water  in  the  picture  is  on  a 
former  strip  mine.  Private  copies  of  the 
script,  however,  reveal  that  this  isn't  the 
case — though  viewers  aren't  informed. 

"The  research  for  the  movie  and  slide 
show  was  quite  educational,"  Alexander  told 
a  visitor  recenUy.  "Our  aim  throughout  was 
pretty  much  to  tell  it  the  way  it  is."  Indeed, 
the  presentations  admit  that  reclamation 
does  take  time,  and  they  picture  the  in- 
famous "orphan  bank"  (a  euphemism  for 
strip  mines  abandoned  without  any  reclama- 
tion) at  Orgas,  Boone  County,  to  show  what 
can  happen  when  coal  operators  aren't  con- 
scientious. Which  is  the  more  typical — Orgas 
or  Compton's  Farm — Isn't  explored. 

The  shows'  narrator  himself  has  a  rugged 
country  voice,  the  sort  that's  been  heard 
lately  in  commercials  for  beefburgers  and 
pickup  trucks.  Alexander  said  the  voice 
doesn't  belong  to  a  West  Virginian  A  North 
Carolinian,  now  working  in  New  York,  was 
paid  to  do  the  Job. 

The  film  has  the  added  touch  of  country 
music  to  set  the  mood.  Alexander  wanted 
to  use  John  Denver's  "Take  Me  Home, 
Country  Roads."  The  company  which  pub- 
lishes Denver's  songs  was  reluctant,  how- 
ever, to  associate  him  with  strip  mining, 
and  the  price  quoted  to  Alexander  to  use 
the  song  proved  prohibitive.  Two  singers 
were  finally  recorded  for  the  film — one  from 
New  Jersey,  the  other.  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina,  the  source  of  all  this  talent, 
is  also  where,  near  Asheville  4fl  years  ago, 
Roy  Alexander  was  bom.  -me  road  from  a 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  boyhood  led  to  New 
York  City  In  1963  when  the  Alexaiuler  Co.  was 
founded,  and  its  president,  who  had  wcvked 
as  everything  from  theater  barker  to  maga- 
zine salesman,  began  doing  his  own  hiring. 
That  road  was  such  an  exemplary  "only  in 
America"  tale  that  business  writer  Auren 
Uris  devoted  a  chapter  to  Alexander  in  a 
book  of  success  stories. 

Alexander's  own  l>ook.  "Direct  Saleranan's 
Handbook,"  was  published  by  Prentice-Hall 
in  1968.  Among  his  other  credits  are  many 
articles  for  business  periodicals,  a  faculty 
post  in  public  relations  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  here,  and  a  penthouse 
apartment  near  fashiooAble  Washington 
Square  Park,  Just  north  of  Greenwich  Vil- 

The  company's  headquarters  are  In  the 
heart  of  mldtown  Manhattan.  The  Empire 
State  Building,  Grand  Central  Station.  Rock- 
feUer  Center.  Madison  Square  Garden,  the 
United  NaUona — aU  are  only  a  few  blocks 
away.  Walking  from  the  Times  Square  sub- 
way station  at  Broadway  to  the  Alexander 
Co..  while  dodging  speeding  taxis  and  ag- 
gressive panhandlers,  a  pedestrian  passes  by 
the  Belasco  Theater,  where  "'Oh!  Calcutta!" 
is  now  playing;  the  New  York  Yacht  Club; 
the  fluttering  Sags  of  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas;  and  unemployed  ooUege  graduates 
selling  belts  and  balloons  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Six  people  now  work  for  Alexander.  Three 
are  West  Virginians — Robert  Arnold  of  Fair- 
mount,  Joseph  Papp  of  South  Charleston, 
and  Granville  Sheets  of  Charleston,  all  of 
them  members  of  WVD's  class  of  1970.  Arnold 
was  recommended  to  Alexander  by  WVTJ 
university  relations  director  Harry  Ernst. 
Alexander  and  Ernst  have  been  friends  since 
the  early  FUUes.  when  they  were  both  edi- 
tors of  the  "Dally  Northwestern"  at  North- 
western University  In  Evanston.  111.  "Alexan- 
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der  was  clearly  one  of  the  brightest  Journal- 
lam   students   at   Northwestern,"   Ernst  le 
called  recently. 

Once  Arnold  permanently  Joined  the  Alex- 
ander  staff,  shortly  after  his  graduation  he 
reconmiended  Papp  and  then  Sheets  when 
vacancies  developed. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Kastinmxier  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  CuRLiiT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs>,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McKevitt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kyros,  for  December  16.  to  ad- 
journment, on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Gaydos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS).  for  today,  on  account  of  illness! 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Memb«^  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kefth,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vandkr  Jagt,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  William  D.  Forj>.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howard,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Link,  to  have  his  remarks  earlier 
today  imder  the  1-minute  rule  follow 
immediately  after  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Ryan  to  extend  his  renuurks  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table 
his  motion  to  instruct  ctxiferees,  today. 

Mr.  PoAGB  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Pttrcbll. 

(The  foDowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Wnnr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Steigu  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Galipianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CjrONZALEZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Boccs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shipley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Me-tcalpe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  DlWGELL. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Monagan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Mooriiead  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  f oimd  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men s  Protective  Act  of  1967  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  international  fishery  con- 
servation programs; 

HR.  6065.  An  act  to  amend  section  903(c) 
(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  10367.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 


ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11731.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  11932.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargesble  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  snd 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  2878.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  B(X}GS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
December  17,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xxrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1370.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Sm.ill  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Recetved   Fkom    the   CoMPTSOLLEa    Geneeal 

1371.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  in  establish- 
ing reqiurements  for.  and  uses  of.  medical 
professional  personnel  In  the  military  serv- 
ices. Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOUFTKLD :  Committee  on  Govern- 
meut  Operations.  Report  on  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  Dejiartment  of  Transportation 
programs,  relating  to  automobile  and  school- 
bus  safety  (Kept.  No.  92-756).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  air  traffic  con- 
trol facilities  and  equipment  requirements 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1970's  (Rept.  No. 
92-757).  Referred  to  the  Ctommittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  Renegotiation  Board  opera- 
tions; (Rept.  No.  92-758).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEUJ:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  discontinuance 
of  monthly  press  briefings  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor  (Rept. 
No.  92-759).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.   HOLIFIELD:    Committee  on   Govern- 


ment Operations.  Report  on  Vietnam  and  the 
hidden  U.S.  subsidy:  (Rept.  No.  9:^760). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  CONTE: 

H  R.  12366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low -cost-meal 
projects,  nutrition  training  and  education 
projects,  opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DiNCKix.  Mrs.  GairrrrHs,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  and  Mr.  O'Haia)  : 

H.R.  12367.  A  bill  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies   to  provide   quality  education  pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia : 

H.R.  12368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  lioensea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

HR.  12369.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12370.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and  Im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  methods 
under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make  improve- 
ments In  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  with  em- 
phasis on  Improvements  In  their  operating 
effectiveness,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  12371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  food  stamps  to  certain 
narcotics  addicts  and  certain  organizations 
and  institutions  conducting  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  narcotics 
addicts,  and  to  authorize  certain  narcotics 
addicts  to  purchase  meals  wltti  food  stamps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK; 

H.R.  12372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  employers  to  make 
an  approved  basic  health  care  plan  available 
to  their  employees,  to  provide  a  family  health 
Insurance  plan  for  low-income  families  not 
covered  by  an  employer's  basic  health  care 
plan,  to  facilitate  provision  of  health  services 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  family  health  Insur- 
ance plan  by  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, by  prohibiting  State  law  interference 
wltli  such  organizations,  providing  sucn  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    RODINO: 

HJl.  12373.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified 
prcduction  base;  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CJode  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow 
of  U.S.  capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, control  multinational  corporations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

HR.  12374.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  impose  an  excise 
tax  on  fuels  containing  sulfur  and  on  certain 
e.Tiisslons  of  sulfur  oxides;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 

H.R.  12375.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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Byliy.LINK: 

H.R.  12370.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land« 
originally  acqiUred  for  the  Oarrlaon  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  in  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota to  the  MountraU  County  Park  Commis- 
sion, Moiintrall  County,  N.  Dak.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.H.  12377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (16  US.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  mo- 
nopoly or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TIRRNAN: 
HJt.  12378.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Poetal  Re- 
orgmnlBation  Act  of  1970,  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rancel)  : 
H.    Res.    754.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  rela- 
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tlve  to  the  crisis  In  South  Asia;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Foreign  AflaiiB. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii 
291  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
relative  to  administrative  procedures  in  pro-' 
grams  designed  for  the  improvement  of 
streets  and  highways  In  urban  areas  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 'public 
Works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEW  METHODS  OP  BUILDING  AND 
USING  HIGHWAYS  GREATLY  IN- 
CREASE THEIR  VALUE  AND  USE- 
FULNESS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST   VIXGimA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
freedom,  efficiency,  and  economy  pro- 
vided by  motor  vehicles  have  made  them 
an  Important  part  of  life  In  America. 
Cars,  buses,  and  trucks,  along  with  our 
excellent  highway  systems,  have  facili- 
tated the  growth  of  our  country  to  an 
unparalleled  degree.  This  reliance  on 
motor  vehicles  is  becoming  Increasingly 
appai-ent  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
their  value  Is  recognized. 

Our  use  of  motor  vehicles  has  increased 
with  our  population  growth  and  the  com- 
plexity of  our  society.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  learning  how  to  build  better  high- 
ways and  how  they  can  be  made  to  serve 
better  the  people  who  depend  on  them. 
I  have  long  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
making  highways  an  Integral  part  of 
community  life  Instead  of  a  separate 
entity. 

Bi4r.  President,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  planning  and  use  of 
hlghwa3rs  has  become  a  highly  involved 
process  and  that  It  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. We  now  know  ways  to  obtain  the 
maximum  use  of  existing  highways,  and 
we  know  how  to  make  highways  best 
serve  communities. 

Our  skill  in  these  areas  is  told  In  two 
articles  recently  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  They  describe  a  new  elec- 
tronic monitoring  system  that  has  been 
Installed  on  a  part  of  the  Los  Angeles 
freeway  system  and  of  the  design  of 
roads  to  serve  a  new  town  in  England. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord 
as  follows. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angelee  Times,  Nov.  14, 1971] 
"Etk-w-Skt"      O-atxanta      Thxee-Pexzwat 

Loop — TV-EqfinppKD    Copms    Search    foi 

TaouBi.*  Drranto  Rttsh  Hotnw 

( By  R«y  Herbert) 

Motorlsta  traveling  the  busy  SanU  Mon- 
Ica-Harbor-San  Diego  Freeway  triangle  have 
someone  watching  over  them. 

An  "eye  in  the  sky"  televtsKm-equipped 
helicopter  Is  flying  the  commuter  rush  hours, 
looking  for  trouble  on  the  crowded  freeway 
loop. 


Delicate  sensors  embedded  in  the  freeways 
are  ready  to  signal  an  alarm  if  a  mishap  oc- 
curs. Help  would  be  on  the  way  In  seconds. 

And  a  computer  has  been  programmed  to 
keep  traffic  off  a  normally  Jammed  stretch 
of  the  freeway  loop — or  let  It  on  If  the  lanes 
are  clear. 

Other  sophisticated  equipment  and  devices 
are  being  used  to  determine  If  space-age 
technology  can  make  the  freeways  safer  and 
help  traffic  move  faster. 

Still  more  devices — from  changeable  warn- 
ing message  signs  to  tiny  roadside  broad- 
casting transmitters — wUl  be  added  to  the 
vmusual  surveillance  and  control  system 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  project  la  being  developed  at  a  cost 
of  (8  million  as  the  first  step  toward  auto- 
mating the  Los  Angeles  region's  freeways. 

It  began  operating  on  the  4a-mile,  three- 
freeway  loop  a  few  days  ago  and  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  600-mlle-plus  Los  An- 
geles urban  freeway  network. 

MAT    INCH7DE    SATELUTE 

Eventually,  In  Its  most  sophisticated  form. 
It  could  Include  a  satellite  monitoring  all 
LoB  Angeles  freeways  and  advising  motorists 
of  traffic  conditions. 

Pot  now,  research  laboratories  have  pro- 
duced an  assortment  of  new  surveillance, 
warning  and  informational  equipment  for 
the  Lo6  Angeles  freeway  project. 

It  Is  said  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
program  of  ita  type  ever  undertaken. 

Some  of  the  new  ideas  have  been  tried 
Individually  in  other  cities.  Houston,  for  ex- 
ample, has  used  closed  circuit  television  to 
monitor  traffic.  Changeable  message  signs, 
on  a  limited  scale  and  for  limited  purposes, 
are  used  on  the  New  Jeney  tiimplke. 

Other  new  surveillance  devices,  such  as 
the  freeway  sensors  which  send  electronic 
Impulses  to  a  control  room  computer,  are 
having  their  first  fuU-scale  test  here. 

Old  standbys  are  ijart  of  the  project,  as 
weU,  Including  equipment  as  familiar  as  the 
neighborhood  garage  tow  truck.  There  are 
also  roving  service  patrol  vehicles. 

Many  drivers  on  the  SanU  Monica- Harbor - 
San  Diego  Freeway  triangle  already  are  bene- 
fitting from  the  surveillance  system's  first 
phase. 

A  woman  whose  car  broke  down  the  other 
day  and  was  helped  by  the  service  patrol 
put  it  this  way: 

"I  expected  a  ticket  from  an  officer  and  a 
towing  charge.  To  have  It  free  was  almost 
beyond  belief  ...  No  one  wants  to  be 
stranded  on  a  freeway.  It's  very  nerve- 
wracking." 

Her  car  disabled,  her  problem  had  become 
an  "Incident"  on  the  Santa  Monica  Free- 
way. 

Sensors  in  the  freeway  detected  it  as  traf- 
fic slowed  down  and  stopped. 

The  problem  was  oomputer-analyzett^ 
and  help  dispatched — when  it  showed  up  aa 
a  flashing  red  light  on  a  panel  layout  of 
the  freeway  loop  in  the  suryeillance  project's 
control  center  several  miles  away. 

Later,  another  light  flashed  In  the  control 


room  operated  by  the  Stete  Division  of  High- 
ways' new  Freeway  Operation  Department 
and  this  series  of  events  occurred: 

4:52  p.m. — System  detects  Incident  on 
northbound  San  Diego  Freeway  at  Ingle- 
wood  Ave. 

4  53  pm.— Helicopter  dispatched. 

5  02  p.m.— Helicopter  on  scene,  televising 
four-car  collision  in   number   whree  lane. 

5:03  p.m. — Control  center  notifies  Califor- 
nia Highway  Patrol  ground  units. 

6:08  p.m. — From  television  pictures,  con- 
trol room  team  determines  that  two  vehicles 
are  moveable,  two  are  not.  CHP  notified  two 
trucks  are  needed. 

5:28  p.m. — Prom  television  picture,  re- 
sumed after  helicopter  returns  from  an- 
other mission,  control  center  determines  that 
freeway  lanes  are  clear.  Disabled  vehicles 
are  on  roadside  shoulder. 

BRAINS    or    THE    PROJECT 

The  surveillance  system's  control  center 
is  located  at  Vermont  Ave.  and  eth  St.  and 
serves  as  the  brains  of  the  project. 

The  sensors  are  Its  nerves  ana  the  hell- 
copters.  Sashing  closed  circuit  television 
pictures  of  rush  hour  traffic  back  to  the 
control  point,  are  Its  eyes. 

Visual  and  oral  aides  for  freeway  motorists 
Include  a  loudspeaker  attached  to  the  hell- 
copters.  It  is  used,  for  example,  to  warn 
drivers,  walking  around  their  stranded  cars, 
to  get  off  the  freeway. 

Other  help  is  extended  through  lerTlce 
patrols,  emergency  freeway  cleanup  crews, 
computer-controlled  on-ramps  and  addition- 
al devices. 

In  the  planning  stage  for  several  years,  the 
surveillance  and  control  system  is  essentially 
an  attempt  to  provide  harried  freeway  motor- 
ists with  as  much  information  and  assistance 
as  possible. 

The  Idea  Is  to  get  them  out  of  traffic  Jams, 
hazardous  situations  and  other  motoring 
problems — or  help  them  steer  clear  of  them. 
Given  Information  and  help,  their  frustra- 
tions wlU  be  eased,  safety  will  be  improved 
and  the  freeways  will  function  better,  say 
highway  researchers  for  the  Freeway  Opera- 
tion Department. 

This  Is  a  new  approach  for  California's 
freeway  builders  and  especially  for  those  in 
the  Los  Angeles  region  where  the  planned 
network,  when  completed,  would  put  no  per- 
son more  than  tour  miles  from  a  freeway. 

UntU  recently,  many  of  the  freeway  re- 
searchers' counterparts  in  other  dqiart- 
ments — highway  planners  and  englneeis,  for 
example — cared  more  about  conxtructing  new 
freeways  than  Improving  those  already  built. 
The  Freeway  Operation  Department  select- 
ed the  4a-mile  triangle  (the  short  leg  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Freeway  west  of  the  San  Diego 
Freeway  is  also  Included)  for  the  project  be- 
cause It  Is  representative  of  the  entire  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  network. 

A     COMPLrrX     BT8TKK 

Because  it  forma  a  loop.  It  la  a  complete 
system.  A  heavily  traveled  air  corridor  paasea 
over  it,  posing  a  problem  for  the  siureillanoe 
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system's  helicopters.  It  also  Includes  56  major 
interchanges. 

No  other  comparable  freeway  stretch  is 
busier.  Mc»'e  than  700,000  cars  and  trucks — 
about  one  out  of  every  seven  in  Los  Angeles, 
Orange  and  Ventura  Counties — travel  some 
part  of  the  loop  every  day. 

The  loop  was  wired  with  sensing  devices  to 
make  the  freeway  lanes  responsive  to  traffic 
moving  over  them  or  stopped. 

Tiny  wire  squares — more  than  700  sensors 
in  all — were  planted  in  the  roadways. 

Together  with  telemetering  equipment 
linked  to  the  Freeway  Operation  I>epart- 
ment's  control  center  computer,  they  provide 
a  continuous  record  of  the  loop's  changing 
traffic  patterns. 

DIGXrAI.  CX»(POTXa  csso 

The  digital  computer,  for  example,  scans 
each  sensor  30  times  a  second,  appraising 
traffic  volume  and  movement  at  each  sensing 
station. 

This  information  Is  relayed  to  the  control 
center's  freeway  panel  where  It  Is  trans- 
lated, for  quick  identification,  into  a  series 
of  colored  lights. 

A  red  flashing  light  for  an  accident  or  un- 
usual Incident.  Solid  red  if  traffic  is  stop 
and  go,  yellow  if  It  Is  moving  35  to  56  m.p.h. 
and  green  If  the  freeways  are  wide  open. 

A  team.  Including  a  traffic  engineer,  main- 
tenance engineer,  an  Information  expert  and 
a  California  Highway  Patrol  officer,  is  on 
hand  to  evaluate  the  situation. 

The  control  center's  picture  wouldn't  be 
complete,  however,  without  the  television- 
equipped  helicopter. 

CHP  personnel,  in  addition  to  being  part 
of  the  team,  man  ground  patrol  units  and 
the  system's  "eye  In  the  sky"  helicopters. 

FLTINO   AlCBULANCES 

Flying  new  turbine-powered  craft  that  are 
convertible  to  two-stretcher  ambulances, 
CHP  officers  make  continuous  television  cir- 
cuits of  the  freeway  loop  during  morning  and 
late  afternoon  commuter  hours. 

Dispatched  to  the  scene  of  an  accident,  the 
CHP  helicopter  would  send  a  picture  back 
to  the  control  center,  enabUng  the  team  there 
to  assess  the  problem  and  determine  what  is 
needed. 

It  could  be  an  ambulance  or  tow  truck. 
Or  highway  flares.  Or  it  could  be  a  State 
Division  of  Highways  crew  with  a  hand 
broom  to  sweep  up  broken  glass— or  a  giant 
mechanical  sweeper.  There  are  no  immediate 
plans  to  use  the  beUoopters  as  ambulances. 

"The  Ulevision  pictures  give  the  control 
room  the  oapabiUty  to  decide,  on  the  spot. 
what  is  needed  without  relying  entirely  on 
verbal  InformaUon,"  says  Larry  Madsen,  the 
Freeway  Operation  Departments  special 
projecu  engineer.  "Verbal  data  can  sMne- 
tlmes  be  misinterpreted." 

Television  cameras  in  the  helicopters  are 
equipped  with  zoom  lenses  to  zero  in  for 
closeups  of  an  accident  or  unusual  Incident. 

The  helicopters,  said  Sgt.  James  Cox,  the 
CHP's  aerial  supervisor,  normally  fly  over 
the  loop  at  600  feet,  traveling  at  75  to  80 
m.p.h. 

But  they  can  drop  down  as  low  as  50  feet 
for  a  closer  look,  he  says. 

'You  can  almost  set  your  watch  by  the 
Buildup  of  congestion  during  the  peak 
hours."  he  explained  after  many  flights  over 
the  42-mUe  loop. 

"Sometimes  we  can  help  in  normal  conges- 
tion by  spotting  something  that  is  making 
It  worse.  But  we're  meet  effective  dealing  with 
the  unpredictable— the  accidents  and  un- 
usual occurrences." 

RECTTUmva     BOTTLEWECKS 

Estimates  are  that  congestion  on  the  three- 
ireeway  triangle,  and  most  other  freeways 
»l,r"^  equaUy  by  recurring  bottlenecks 
ana  random  event*  such  as  accidents  Area, 
«*ned  vehlclee  and— as  Cox  put  it— "un- 
predictable  acta." 

The  computer  is  already  helping  to  free 
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some  normal  congestion  on  a  section  of  the 
Harbor  Freeway  by  controlling  traffic  signals 
at  eight  southboimd  on-ramps  to  keep  cars 
off  the  f  ree'way  If  it  is  Jammed. 

Tlie  compnter  is  also  letting  cars  on  if  the 
senaors  pick  up  an  accident  or  sudden  traf- 
fic tleup  and  the  lanes  downstream  are  clear. 

This  pbaee  of  the  system  will  be  extended 
later  to  other  on-ramps. 

Rapid  removal  of  damaged  and  disabled 
cars,  trucks  and  other  congestion-producing 
objects  from  the  freeways  Is  a  key  part  of  the 
project. 

At  present,  service  patrol  vehicles  operate 
on  a  limited  basis,  as  will  state-owned  tow 
trucks  starting  Monday.  But  by  June  a  full 
complement  of  10  emergency  vehicles  will  be 
on  duty  on  the  42-mile  loop  to  haul  disabled 
cars — free — to  the  nearest  surface  street. 

By  then,  36  changeable  message  signs,  also 
computer  controlled,  will  be  advising  Santa 
Monica  Freeway  motorists  what  to  expect — 
from  "Slow  Down"  to  "Accident  Ahead — Take 
Next  OC-Ramp." 

Emergency  broadcasts  from  restricted 
range  radio  transmitters  will  be  available  at 
the  same  time  for  motorists  on  the  San  Diego 
Freeway  section  of  the  loop.  Roadside  signs 
would  alert  drivers  to  turn  their  car  radios 
to  an  emergency  station  to  hear  messages 
broadcast  from  the  transmitters. 

Cox  and  the  CHP's  other  helicopter  pUots 
believe  that  they  will  be  busier  than  ever  fly- 
ing the  42-mile  loop  trangle  once  all  the  sys- 
tem's elements  are  put  together. 

MORE     DATA      NEEDED 

"As  the  operation  gears  up,  they're  going  to 
need  more  and  more  information  on  what's 
happening  on  the  freeways."  Cox  says. 

The  project's  operation  is  financed 
through  July  1973,  with  the  funds  Included 
as  part  of  the  overall  $8  n^ilUon  cost. 

Evaluations  of  the  system's  effectiveness, 
said  David  Roper,  assistant  district  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Freeway  Operation  Depart- 
ment, will  determine  how  much  of  it  wlU  be 
extended  to  other  Los  Angeles  freeways. 

During  the  evaUiatlon  period  researchers 
WlU  be  looking  for  the  system's  Impact  on  re- 
ducing traffic  slowdowns  and  its  effect  on  the 
accident  rate.  Currently  there  are  4,000  re- 
ported accidents  on  the  42 -mile  loop  every 
year. 

Analysis  will  also  show  how  much  the  sys- 
tem has  Improved  the  motorists'  welfare  "by 
lowering  his  anxiety  rate." 

After  only  a  few  days,  the  project  has 
passed  one  of  Its  toughest  tests.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Freeway  Opjeratlon  Department 
put  It,  watching  the  control  center  panel 
with  its  changing  red,  green  and  yellow 
lights: 

"Some  people  wondered  whether  it  would 
work.  They're  surprised  It  does." 

(From  the  Los  Angelee  Times,  Dec.  5,  1971) 

English    Toww    Designed    With    Btts-Oicly 

System — (6     Mujjon     "Buswat  "     Traces 

Figure-Eight  Pattern  Through  Housing, 

Industriai.   Arras 

London. — A  radical  experiment  In  public 
transport  has  Just  begun  in  the  north  of 
England. 

A  whole  town  has  been  designed  around  a 
"busway' — a  system  of  roads  reserved  for 
buses  only.  The  scheme  is  being  closely 
watched  by  urban  planners  In  many  coun- 
tries. 

Runcorn  New  Town,  rising  next  to  the  old 
town  of  Runcorn  beside  the  Mersey  River 
estuary.  Is  traversed  today  by  two  kinds  of 
buses:  the  regional  buses  coming  in  from 
outlying  areas,  which  have  to  use  the  ordi- 
nary roads — and  the  busway  buses. 

TWICE     AS     rAST 

The  latter  travel  on  the  M-mlUion  busway 
at  speeds  twice  as  fast  as  ordinary  bus  serv- 
ices. They  don't  have  to  contend  with  traf- 
fic Jams  or  even  traffic  light*.  Where  the  bus- 
way  crosses  an  ordinary  road,  special  llghto 
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automatically  give  the  buses  preference. 

The  busway,  at  first  sight  an  ordinary  two- 
way  road,  has  had  a  bearing  on  the  design 
of  practically  every  part  of  the  new  town.  It 
traces  a  seven-mile-long  figure-eight  pat- 
tern, linking  hoxising  areas  and  Industrial 
estates,  schools  and  parks.  At  its  core  Is 
"Shopping  City,"  a  huge  shopping  precinct 
under  one  roof  which  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic recently. 

Everything  is  done  to  encourage  people  to 
hop  on  a  bus.  In  most  cases  bus  stops  are 
closer   to  factory  gates  than  car  parks. 

WAUC     TO     HOMES 

In  residential  areas,  cars  and  people  are 
segregated.  Cars  usually  cannot  run  to  the 
front  doors  of  Individual  houses,  but  have  to 
be  parked  a  short  walk  away.  The  man  who 
comes  back  from  work  in  a  bus  is  no  worse 
off  than  his  motoring  neighbor. 

The  estates  have  been  laid  out  so  that  even 
the  extreme  edges  are  no  more  than  500 
yards  or  five  minutes'  walk  away  from  a  bus 
stop — and  usually  much  closer. 

So  far,  only  a  section  of  the  new  town 
housing  has  been  built.  But  the  planners 
were  determined  to  have  the  busway  at  the 
start. 

"We  felt  that  unless  It  was  a  basis  for  the 
new  town,  and  unless  It  worked  from  the 
word  go,  It  wouldn't  have  got  off  the  ground." 
says  Ken  Wight,  leader  of  the  busway  proj- 
ect team. 

AT    6-MINUTE    intervals 

"It  will  be  10  years  before  It  Is  operating  at 
full  stretch,  when  buses  will  run  at  six- 
minute  Intervals  over  12  miles  of  busway. 
But  because  we've  got  seven  miles  o|>en  now. 
in  the  right  places,  we  have  a  good  chance 
of  getting  most  people  to  use  the  bus  from 
his  house  to  work  and  leave  the  car  at  home. 

"Most  of  the  traffic  problems  In  a  town  like 
this  would  be  caused  by  Joximeys  to  work," 
Wight  says.  "We  hope  that  if  even  half  the 
(topulation  takes  a  bus  to  work,  the  busway 
will  have  proved  Itself." 

The  master  plan  for  the  new  Runcorn  was 
produced  in  1967  by  Arthur  lAng.  He  had 
alternative  transport  systems  priced  from 
utonorails  to  tramways  and  computer-con- 
trolled automatic  systems  on  concrete  rails. 
It  was  found  that  the  humble  single-deck 
bus  was  the  best  system;  It  cost  only  a  fifth 
as  much  as  its  closest  rival. 

fast  and  regular 

Last  year,  the  British  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port gave  the  busway  its  blessing,  in  the 
form  of  an  agreement  to  pay  three-quarters 
of  its  cost. 

The  people  of  new  Runcorn  seem  pleased 
with  the  regularity  and  speed  of  the  buses. 
Runcorn's  ptlanners  themselves  see  the  bus- 
way  as  a  gesture  of  confidence  In  public 
transport. 

If  this  sjstem  does  not  work,  then  it  Is 
difficult  to  envisage  circumstances  under 
which  public  transport  can  work,"  says  Run- 
corn Development  Corp.'s  general  manager, 
Derick  Banwell. 


TOLERATING  THE  INTOLERABLE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  our  congressional  districts  has  felt  the 
costly  effects  of  national  transportation 
and  dock  strikes.  Seven  times  hi  the  last 
8  years  Congress  has  been  forced  to  enact 
emergency  leglslatian  to  avoid  railroad 
strikes.  Dock  strikes  this  year  have 
largely  closed  off  potential  foreign  mar- 
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kets  for  the  bumper  crops  our  fanners 
have  produced. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Hutchinson, 
Kans..  News  expressed  understandable 
objection  to  further  congressiontJ  delay 
in  enacting  meaningful  and  effective  leg- 
islation to  prevent  such  strikes  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  joined  with  70  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  last  June  in  Introducing  a  bill 
providing  for  a  flexible  and  workable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  Extensive  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  bill  by  the 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  We  have  been  as- 
sured that  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  this 
legislation  soon  after  the  second  session 
convenes. 

The  editorial  follows : 

TOLIXATtNG    Tint    INTOLBUlBI.B 

Our  Congressmen  have  been  firm  In  deplor- 
ing the  dock  strikes  and  their  effect  on  na- 
tional and  world  economy — particularly  as 
it  concerns  farm  exports. 

Other  than  the  wringing  of  hands,  though, 
what  has  been  accomplished? 

Uttle  that  Is  visible  to  the  reader's  eye. 

Since  July  1,  most  of  our  seaports  have 
been  closed  at  one  time  or  another. 

In  early  October,  the  strike  hit  all  the 
major  seaports — East  and  West  coasts.  Gulf 
coast,  and  Chicago.  President  NUon  then 
ordered  the  West  Coast  longshoremen  back 
to  work  for  an  80-day  cooUng  period  as  pro- 
vided by  TaTt-HarUey.  He  tried  to  Invoke  It 
In  Chicago,  but  the  U.S.  District  Court  ruled 
that  evidence  did  not  prov*  this  single  strike 
Is  a  threat  to  national  safety  and  health. 

On  the  Oulf,  shippers  secured  a  coiirt 
order  directing  longshoremen  back  to  work 
m  late  October,  but  they  got  Into  an  argu- 
ment of  their  own,  followed  by  a  new  strike. 
This  port  Is  of  vlUl  Importance  to  Kansas 
grain  exports. 

■nie  President  now  Is  going  the  Taft- 
Hartley  route  again  on  the  East  and  Gulf 
coasts. 

This  law  has  been  used  seven  times  against 
strikes  at  East  and  Gulf  ports  since  World 
War  n.  Obviously,  we  need  something  better. 

So  far,  we  don't  have  It.  Congress  Is  too 
busy  bewaUlng  the  problem  and  not  busy 
enough  trying  to  solve  It. 

At  the  least,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  for  set- 
tling rail  disputes  should  be  considered  Tor 
seaports.  The  plan  sets  up  a  neutral  board  to 
receive  the  final  offers  from  management 
and/or  labor,  and  order  a  settlement.  It 
puts  pressure  on  both  to  quit  grandstanding 
and  get  reasonable. 

Without  some  re-wrltlng  of  labor  laws, 
these  strikes  will  go  on.  And  we  will  all  suffer 
as  a  result. 


MARRIAGE  "AMERICAN  STYLE" 
AND  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or   MZCmGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thousands  of  aliens  coining  into 
the  country  illegally  each  year  are  able 
to  gain  permanent  residence  via  the 
marriage  racket. 

In  many  Instances,  they  have  a  sweet- 
heart at  h<Hne  or  a  wife  they  have  di- 
vorced temporarily  in  order  to  get  into 
the  United  States  and  remain. 

The  marriage  racket  is  quite  simple, 
and  extremely  profitable  to  those  immi- 
gration lawyers  who  make  It  a  specialty. 
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And  it  \s  highly  successful,  because  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
must  prove  fraud. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  say 
a  Greek  seaman  Jumps  ship  in  New  York. 
He  arranges  through  an  unethical  immi- 
gration lawyer  to  marry  an  American 
citizen.  I  am  told  there  is  a  wide  spread 
in  fees — anything  from  $250  paid  a  pros- 
titute picked  off  the  street  to  fees  of 
$1,000  to  $1,500  to  women  who  are  pro- 
fessionals in  the  racket.  The  alien  may 
pay  as  much  as  $2,500  to  $3,000  because 
of  the  legal  fees  involved. 

After  the  marriage,  the  American 
spouse  flies  a  petition  asking  that  the 
alien  be  given  the  privilege  of  applying 
for  permanent  residence.  Depending 
upon  the  volume  of  work  in  a  particular 
immigration  office,  and  the  merit  of  a 
case,  this  entire  process  may  take  from 
1  to  3  months. 

As  soon  as  the  alien  receives  his  little 
"green  card,"  entitling  him  to  remain  as 
a  permanent  resident  and  get  a  Job,  the 
happy  couple  can  part. 

The  alien  gets  an  annulment  or  a 
divorce — and  he  Is  home  free. 

Immigration  must  prove  fraud,  and  I 
am  advised  that  while  there  are  cases 
that  actually  stick,  the  INS  batting  aver- 
age is  pretty  poor  In  this  area  because  it 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  prove. 

If  the  alien  is  from  a  Western  Hemis- 
phere country  and  the  "marriage"  breaks 
up  within  2  years,  fraud  must  also  be 
proved.  Here,  the  alien  who  has  achieved 
permanent  residence  status  must  return 
to  his  native  country  and  then  reenter. 
I  understand  that  the  principal  ethnic 
groups  Involved  In  this  racket  are  from 
Europe,  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America. 

The  southern  European  who  wins 
permanent  residence  this  way  often  has 
a  sweetheart  at  hcane  waiting  for  him  to 
return  and  marry  her  so  she  can  be 
brought  to  America.  Or  he  may  have  gone 
through  a  divorce  charade  with  his  wife 
before  coming  to  America,  and  remarries 
her. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  DAVID  SARNOFF 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KXNTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  life  of  David  Samoff,  written  by 
the  highly  respected  columnist.  David 
Lawrence,  is  so  inspiring  that  I  am  today 
including  it  in  the  Rkcoro  for'  perusal  of 
the  readers.  His  success  story  was  proof 
of  Shakespeare's  words: 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  in  his  head; " 
(Prom  the  Evening  Star  Dec.  14.  1971) 
DAvro  SAKNorr  Was  Mode,  or  U.S.  Dreau 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Front-page  stories  in  most  newspapers 
yesterday  told  of  the  death  of  David  Sarnoff, 
retired  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  at  age  80.  The  r«c- 
ord  of  his  leadership  in  the  development  of 
radio  and  television  Is  remarkable,  but  the 
story  of  what  an  "underprivileged"  Indlvld- 
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ual  can  accomplish  constitutes  an  even  men 
significant  lesson  lot  so  many  of  the  younnr 
gwieration  of  today  who  fall  to  peroelve  what 
responsible  Individualism  can  do  for  Amertea. 
At  the  age  of  9,  David  Samoff  was  brought 
to  this  country  from  -lussla  by  his  imml- 
grant  father,  and  grew  up  in  a  tenement  In 
the  ghettos  of  New  York.  He  had  to  learn 
English,  and,  before  and  after  going  to  pub- 
lie  school  each  day.  he  helped  to  support  his 
family  by  seUlng  newspapers  and  worklnc 
at  other  Jobs.  ^ 

He  was  only  15  when  his  father  died,  and 
he  found  It  necessary  to  leave  school  and  get 
fuU-Ume  employment.  This  happened  to  be 
as  a  messenger  boy.  at  $6  a  week,  with  a  smaU 
commercial  telegraph  company.  Young  Sar- 
noff used  his  first  weeks  salary  to  buy  a  dum- 
my telegraph  "key"  and  instruction  book 
and  started  to  leam  the  Morse  code.  His  next 
step  was  as  office  boy  at  the  Marconi  wire- 
less Telegraph  Co.  of  America,  where  he  soon 
qualified  as  an  operator. 

Samoff  came  to  national  attenUon  on  April 
14,  1912,  when,  at  the  age  of  21.  he  was  on 
duty  as  manager  of  an  experimental  wire- 
less station  atop  the  Wanamaker  BuUdlng 
He  picked  up  distress  signaU  from  the  Ti- 
tanic, which  had  colUded  with  an  Iceberg  in 
the  Atlantic  and  was  sinking. 

He  stuck  to  his  instruments  continuously 
for  72  hours  straining  to  pick  up  the  mes- 
sages coming  faintly  from  rescue  ships  while 
President  Taf  t  ordered  all  other  wireless  sta- 
tions In  the  country  to  shut  down  in  order  to 
eliminate  possible  Interference. 

Only  when  Sarnoff  had  the  name  of  the 
last  of  the  706  survivors  of  the  sinking— 
1.517  others  had  gone  down  with  the  ship- 
did  he  leave  his  post. 

Out  of  this  incident  came  widespread 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  this  new 
means  of  communication.  In  Its  development 
Samoff,  who  had  foreseen  the  posslbUltlss 
long  before  anyone  else,  became  a  leader  si 
his  creative  genius  and  driving  force  pushed 
the  Industry  forward. 

When  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
was  formed  in  1919,  Mr.  Samoff  was  named 
commercial  manager,  became  general  man- 
ager three  years  later,  and  took  over  as  presi- 
dent In  1930.  Meantime,  he  had  pressed  the 
Idea  of  broadcasting  programs  to  radio  re- 
ceivers In  homes,  and  In  1926  RCA  formed 
the  National  Broadcasting  Compiuiy,  the  flr»t 
radio  network  in  the  country.  After  World 
War  n,  he  put  the  same  drive  behind  tele- 
vision and  the  introduction  of  ccrior  sets. 

Samoff  came  to  be  recognised  as  perhaps 
the  foremost  of  America's  executives  In  the 
field  of  communications.  He,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  U  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  radio  and  television  sets.  Including 
color,  are  so  widely  distributed  today. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill,  prime  min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  once  paid  him  high 
tribute. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Samoff's  success? 
It  may  be  found  in  his  own  words  in  a  talk 
to  a  group  of  young  men. 

•The  boy  who  believes  that  his  parents,  or 
or  the  government,  or  anyone  else  owes  him 
his  livelihood  and  that  he  can  collect  it  with- 
out labor  will  wake  up  one  day  and  find  him- 
self working  for  another  boy  who  did  not 
have  that  belief  and,  thwefore,  earned  the 
right  to  have  others  work  for  him." 

David  Sarnoff's  Illness  for  the  past  several 
years  kept  him  from  continuing  the  active 
pace  of  his  earlier  life,  but  he  did  not  retire 
until  he  passed  the  age  of  79.  A  determina- 
tion to  remain  in  touch  with  his  company^ 
affairs  as  long  as  his  health  permlttad  was 
typical  of  his  dedication  to  what  he  consid- 
ered a  public  duty. 

Those  who  have  been  talking  lately  about 
the  "generation  gap"  and  giving  the  Impres- 
sion that  there  are  few  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  past  would  do  well  to  study  the 
career  of  David  8(urnoff  and  how  he  helped  to 
create  a  revolution  In  communications  that 
has  benefited  mankind. 
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WRITE  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cALjroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
about  this  time  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  other  Government  publications 
are  replete  with  calendars  lor  the  new 
year.  It  is  a  good  thing,  too,  because  they 
are  useful  as  well  as  appropriate.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  allowed  several  hun- 
dred of  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Capitol  Calendar  for  distribution  in  their 
districts.  Unfortunately  that  quantity 
does  not  gc.  far  in  relation  to  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  reside  in  each 
of  these  districts. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  it  has 
been  my  custom  to  contact  the  house- 
holds and  business  firms  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  by  a  postal  patron 
mailing  reminder  as  to  where  and  how 
to  contact  me  to  express  either  views  on 
issues  or  to  request  help  on  problems  with 
Government  departments  and  agencies. 
This  year,  as  for  18  years  past,  I  have 
combined  that  message  with  a  calendar 
picture  card  for  the  upcoming  year  and 
advised  "save  this  card  as  a  year-round 
reminder  to  write  Congressman  Hosmer." 

I  believe  that  an  armual  communica- 
tion in  this  form  has.  in  fact,  been  saved 
for  that  purpose  and  has  been  found 
to  be  an  eftective  communications  tool 
during  the  entire  12-month  period  by 
the  many,  many  people  who  write  me  at 
the  Rayburn  Building  each  year. 

Together  with  a  1972  calendar,  the  up- 
ccmiiiK  card  contains  this  me.^i.saee: 
A  Mess.^ge  Prom  Craig  Hosmer — "Your  Man 
In  Washington" 

A;  yo'ur  P.cprccentritlve  in  the  United  States 
Congress  I  respectfully  invite  your  views  on 
the  issues  facing  this  Nation  which  are  of 
special  concern  to  you. 

In  addition  to  legislative  duties,  much  of 
my  efTort  is  devoted  to  assisting  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  our  area  which  must  be 
solved  at  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

it  also  is  my  pleasure  to  be  of  help  to  you 
when  you  encounter  a  personal  problem  with 
a  Department  or  Agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Your  letters  will  reach  me  for  prompt  at- 
tention when  addressed  as  follows: 
Congressman  Cbaic  Hosmeb, 
Rajjburn  Building, 
Wasfiington.  DC. 


PEARL  HARBOR  DAY- 
30  YEARS 


-PLUS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  over- 
looked and  all  too  frequently  not  ac- 
corded the  tribute  they  deserve  are  those 
moividuals  who  are  tirelessly  working  to 
protect  Americans  from  disasters  of 
every  type.  The  marking  of  the  30th 
^^^^"sary  of  the  attack  on  Peari  Har- 
Dor  this  mwith  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
the  suffering  which  may  result  from  be- 
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Ing  imprepared  for  unexpected  tragedy. 

The  Army's  Office  of  Civil  Defense  is 
one  of  the  Federal  agencies  which  has 
made  great  strides  in  preparing  local 
governments  and  Individuals  for  im- 
expected  disasters.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  creative  direction 
which  has  been  demonstrated  in  New 
England  by  that  region's  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense— Mr.  Allan  R. 
Zenowitz.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Lowell,  Mass., 
Sun  of  December  7,  which,  I  feel,  is  a 
cogent  analysis  of  the  quiet,  but  vigilant 
role  of  emergency  protection  for  all 
Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Lowell   (Mass.)   Sun,  Dec.  7.  1971] 

Pearl  Harbor  Day — Plus  30  Years 

(By  Ralph  J.  Jacobs) 

Lowell. — "It  Is  a  day  which  will  live  in 
infamy,"  and  it  has.  And  It  will  continue  that 
way,  although  It  Is  doubtful  America  will  ever 
again  be  found  with  its  defenses  down 

In  fact,  it  is  probably  not  Just  by  accident 
that  Civil  Defense  Week — which  started  Sun- 
day— falls  during  the  same  week  Americans 
observe  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  sneak  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  the  words  of  Allan  R.  Zenowitz,  who  is 
director  of  Region  I,  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  '•civil  defease  in  America,  three  dec- 
ades after  I>earl  Harbor  Is  alive  and  well." 

Describing  civil  defense  as  a  "deterrent  to 
war."  the  director  whose  region  extends  over 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  says  "it  is  a  vital 
component  of  the  nation's  strategic  defenses, 
and  any  weakness  in  the  total  defense  in- 
vites aggression." 

Zenowitz  also  commented  on  the  strategic 
balance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Communist  powers.  According  to  Director 
Zenowitz,  'the  United  States  has  deployed 
no  new  weapons  system  in  a  decade;  cut  back 
and  delayed  a  proposed  anti-ballistic  missile 
system;  reduced  conventional  forces  and  cut 
the  defense  budget  significantly." 

Millions  of  Americans  will  never  forget  the 
one  tragic  incident  which  sparked  the  civil 
defense  setup  In  this  nation. 

For  most  of  us,  word  came  as  an  Interrup- 
tion to  a  casual  radio  broadcast:  "We  Inter- 
rupt this  program  for  a  special  news  bulletin 
from  Honolulu.  .  . 

LIFE    ENDED    FOR    2,341 

For  2.341  Americans,  serving  at  America's 
most  Important  island  base  in  the  I>bc1Sc.  it 
was  to  be  the  last  day  of  their  lives. 

To  the  thousands  of  others  who  were  on 
duty  there  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  "it  Just  had  to  be  a  bad 
dream." 

.  .  .  and  for  Raymond  Viditol  of  Lowell  and 
Steve  Young  of  Methuen,  "It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  nightmare,  which  was  to  last  for 
more  than  24  hours. 

It  was  the  first  Sunday  in  December.  1941 
and  although  It  Is  reported  the  Japanese  at- 
tack was  launched  at  6  a.m.  (Honolulu  time) 
the  first  bombs  fell  Just  prior  to  8  ajn.  and 
two  hours  later,  the  bulk  of  America's  naval 
might  In  the  mld-Paclflc  was  Incapacitated. 

The  attack  was  launched  from  six  Jap  air- 
craft carriers,  200  mUes  northworth  of  Oahu. 

According  to  one  eye-witness,  the  tragedy 
in  his  terms  was  "grotesque."  Prom  Battle- 
ship Row,  he  said,  flames  licked  the  base  of 
the  towering  wall  of  black  oil  smoke  that  bel- 
lowed upward. 

Looking  across  the  harbor,  he  saw  smoke 
and  flames  boiling  upwards  from  the  ex- 
ploding ammunition  and  fuel  stores  located 
on  Pord  Island.  He  said  "twisted  wreckage 
that  had  once  been  planes  was  burning  on 
the  field." 
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LOWEU.    MEN    CASUAI.TIKS 

It  was  apparent  at  this  field,  where  one  of 
Lowell's  first  oasualties  of  the  war  was  re- 
ported. He  was  Arthur  P.  Boyle,  23,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Boyle  of  28  Ralph  St. 
Reports  Indicate  there  were  more  than  50 
Lowell  natives  stationed  in  the  Honolulu  area 
on  that  fateful  Sunday. 

Back  at  Battleship  Row,  rescue  parties  had 
arrived  at  the  scene  and  one  person  after 
another  was  being  plucked  from  the  Uttered 
and  buring  harbor  water.  As  pieced  together 
later  by  the  eyewitness,  small  boats  of  every 
description  were  being  used  for  the  rescue 
operation.  They  carried  their  cargo — the  dead 
and  the  injured — to  the  pier  where  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  were  loaded  on  any 
kind  of  a  vehicle  available.  They  used  bread, 
laundry  and  milk  trticks.  A  final  count  of 
the  wounded  tallied  1.143  bringing  the  total 
number  of  casualties  to  3.484  dead  and 
wounded. 

Most  of  the  casualties  came  from  the  far 
end  of  Battleship  Row,  where  the  36,600  ton 
USS  Arizona  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  har- 
bor. The  ship's  charred  superstructure  was 
still  erect  and  visible  above  the  surface. 

Naval  officials  say  more  than  half  of  the 
2,113  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  killed 
that  day  were  aboard  the  Arizona.  There 
were  only  289  survivors  out  of  the  ships 
more  than  1,500  crew  members. 

Among  the  Lowell  men  entombed  in  that 
great  hulk  was  John  Targ.  who  prior  to  en- 
tering the  service  resided  wtlh  his  parents  on 
Forestvlew  Avenue  in  CentralviUe.  One  of 
his  brothers,  Theodore  Targ  now  resides  in 
Westford  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Kay  Griffin,  lives 
In  Lowell. 

Other  early  reports  from  the  war  front  had 
Myron  W,  Charles,  son  of  Mr',  and  Mrs.  James 
Charles  of  137  Shaw  Street  as  a  possible 
prisoner  of  war. 

Another  Lowell  man  known  to  be  in  the 
harbor  that  day  was  James  Turcotte,  who 
was  aboard  the  cruiser,  North  Hampton, 
which  was  later  sunk  during  the  battle  of 
Guadalcanal. 

Bocidcs  the  Arizona,  there  were  six  otlier 
battleships  tied  up  along  Battleship  Row. 
They  Included  the  USS  West  Virginia,  the 
USS  California,  the  USS  Maryland,  the  USS 
Oklahoma,  the  USS  Nevada  and  the  USS 
Tennessee. 

The  topside  area  of  the  USS  West  Virginia 
was  a  shambles,  and  it  too.  soon  settled  to 
the  bottom.  The  USS  Tennessee  was  not 
badly  damaged  but  it  did  become  temporarily 
immobilized  when,  as  the  West  Virginia 
settled  it  wedged  the  Tennessee  against  a 
concrete  quay. 

Navy  officials  say  the  Nevada  did  get  un- 
der way  under  its  own  power,  during  the 
height  of  the  attack,  but  the  Japan  dive 
bombers  had  evidently  caused  more  damage 
than  at  first  realized.  She  had  to  be  beached 
before  she  entered  the  harbor  channel. 

The  California  was  engulfed  in  flames, 
even  as  she  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  shal- 
low harbor.  OU  had  erupted  and  had  spilled 
over  the  entire  ship. 

The  Maryland  was  the  first  of  the  18  ships 
reportedly  sunk  or  damaged  to  return  to 
action.  It  rejoined  the  fleet,  three  months 
after  the  attack. 

The  Oklahoma,  the  ship  in  which  Viditol 
and  Steve  Young  were  assigned,  was  one  of 
three  major  ships  which  did  not  see  any 
further  action.  It  was  on  this  ship,  these 
two  men  and  40  others  were  trapped  for  more 
than  24  hours. 

While  unable  to  contact  Viditol,  now  be- 
lieved to  be  a  chief  petty  officer  In  the  Navy. 
Steven  Young,  now  a  publisher  In  Boston, 
was  able  to  provide  a  play  by  play  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  and  the  other  men  went 
through  aboard  the  Oklahoma.  Both  he  and 
Viditol  were  19  at  the  time.  Both  were  sea- 
man first  class.  Their  ship  had  rolled  over 
and  like  the  other  men  still  alive  In  the  com- 
partment, both  soon  found  themselves  swim- 
ming in  total  darkness.  The  men  had  to  re- 
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orient  themselves  as  the  ship  was  upside 
down  Mid  fcU  aorvatd  escape  routea  led  down 
Into  the  water.  Aecwdlng  to  Toung,  aome 
men  did  attenqX  to  escape,  but  only  a  tew 
returned.  Others,  who  trted.  be  Mdd.  "I  nerer 
saw  or  heard  from  again."  There  were  10 
ether  men  in  an  adjacent  compartment. 

riNALLT    BXaCOZD 

It  was  during  their  24th  hour  when  the 
men  heard  pounding,  and  heard  workmen 
cutting  through  the  bulkhead.  It  was  a  ajn. 
Monday  morning  when  Young  and  others 
walked  out  through  the  bottom  of  the  over- 
turned ship. 

And  that  is  how  It  was  on  that  first  Sunday 
In  December,  1941.  It  was  the  day  that 
launched  Americans  Into  a  new  era.  On  that 
day.  the  number  of  men  in  the  armed  forces 
was  1.600.00a  At  the  peak  of  World  War  n 
In  1945,  there  were  no  less  than  12.300,000 
Americans  In  uniform.  During  five  years  of 
war,  at  one  time  or  another.  15  per  cent  of 
the  entire  populaUon  of  Americans  served  In 
the  armed  forces. 

It  also  launched  America  on  one  of  Its 
greatest  manufacturing  efforts.  In  a  single 
year.  1942,  Americans  produced  more  than 
eight  million  tons  of  ships,  48,000  planes 
50.000  tanks  and  In  1943,  that  output  was 
doubled.  So  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  Amer- 
icans say  the  war  against  the  axis  powei-s, 
was  In  part  won  In  the  American  shipyards! 
In  the  steel  mlUs,  the  mines  and  factories. 

WAB   BIU^<G8    NTW    TEAM 

But  the  era  also  brought  about  a  new  kind 
of  fear,  one  still  prevalent  today.  Science  too 
went  to  war.  not  only  from  America  but 
against  It.  In  fact.  It  was  the  outset  of  World 
War  n,  which  brought  the  threat  of  large- 
scale  aerial  attacks  on  clUes  and  Industrial 
centers.  It  was  at  this  point  that  civil  de- 
fense planning  in  the  United  States  gained 
Impetus  as  an  organized  governmental  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  our  history  there  were  countless  times 
when  Individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals  or 
even  communities  did  something  to  protect 
Itself  against  famine,  flood,  fire  and  the  ef- 
fects of  war.  Today  civil  defense  la  a  Joint 
responalblUty  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  state  and  local  governments. 

"We  live  In  an  uneasy  age."  says  John  B. 
Davis,  the  national  director  of  civil  defense. 

"Strife  abounds  In  many  troubled  comers 
of  the  world.  And  the  weapons  of  modern 
warfare  have  become  Increasingly  numerous 
and  powerful." 

Davis  also  takes  special  note  that  nuclear 
warheads,  "can  be  delivered  accurately  by 
potential  aggressors  on  targets  up  to  10  000 
miles  away." 

WEED    FOR    CIVTI,    DITENSB 

While  a  nuclear  attack  is  considered  the 
ultimate  disaster  tit  could  affect  much  of  the 
naUon  within  a  short  Ume,  and  Davis  says 
muiions  of  Americans  would  die)  Davis  and 
other  CD  officials  take  great  pride  in  the  re- 
direction of  their  activities  in  planning  for 
any  emergency. 

WhUe  interviewing  Director  Zenowitz  at 
his  Region  1  headqxiarters.  it  became  per- 
fectly clear  that  "the  primary  role  of  clvU 
defense  today  is  protecting  peaple."  Advlalng 
Americans  to  "take  a  backward  look,"  Zeao- 
wlu  takes  note  of  the  recent  Ooods,  the  hur- 
ricanes, the  power  blackouts  or  even  the 
winter  storma  and  says  "yooll  find  a  definite 
need  for  civil  defense  emergency  planning 
and  action  tn  peacetime." 

Such  pcacettme  diMstcrs,  a  nnclear  attack 
and  envlranmental  problems  are  considered 
"«  three  major  dangers  of  today's  world,  said 
Zenowita.  He  says  hie  headquarters  has 
evolved  into  a  ooonUnatiiig  agency  for  all 
reaouicea  within  tlie  community  so  the  eltl- 
xens  can  cope  with  them. 

So  it  Is,  UM  Ikoe-uning,  ■■  It  were,  "the 
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iwtlrecUon  of  effort,"  Is  designed  "to  laiproTe 
state  and  local  governments'  civil  defense 
emergency  programs."  ZenowltE  termed  It  an 
effort  by  the  federal  oOloe  of  civil  defense  to 
tailor  Its  financial,  technical  and  adminls- 
traUve  assistance  to  the  specific  situations 
and  needs  of  each  state. 

"M^at  It  really  boils  down  to."  asserts 
Zenowltz,  "Is  that  any  local  government 
capable  of  coping  with  peaeeUme  emergencies 
Is  a  long  way  down  the  road  In  its  abUity  to 
deal  with  the  effects  of  nuclear  attack." 

And  that  is  wliat  civil  defense  ts  all  about 

Peart  Harbor  plus  30  years — and  Zenowltz 
concludes  "we  need  It.  as  an  addlUonal  deter- 
rent, as  an  insurance  for  national  survival." 


TOUCH  FOOTBALL  TTTUSTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

0»    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Spe&ker, 
though  there  were  no  whirring  cameras 
to  cover  the  play  by  play,  no  reporters  to 
record  the  candid  conunents  of  the  com- 
batants, a  big  game  was  plajred  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol  this  weekend — a  game 
which  served  to  perpetuate  the  rich  tra- 
dition of  Ohio  football. 

If  you  recall,  this  summer  the  Bud- 
men  of  my  ofBce  were  successful  in  cap- 
turing the  Caplt<4  HUl  Softball  Cham- 
pionship. Today,  I  would  like  to  salute 
my  fellow  Ohioan  and  colleague  Clar- 
ence Miller  and  his  football  team,  the 
Miller  Mashers,  who  Sunday  sustained 
our  State's  reputation  of  athletic 
excellence. 

Playing  their  "Buckeye"  best  the 
Mashers  from  southeastern  Ohio  bested 
the  oflBce  of  California  Congressman 
Jerry  Pettis  19  to  13  to  capture  the  Cap- 
it<d  mn  Touch  Football  Super  Bowl  hon- 
ors. Spotting  their  competitors  an  aver- 
age of  3  to  5  years  per  player,  the  "over 
the  hill  gang"  compiled  an  impressive 
8-0-1  record,  leaving  in  their  wake  the 
football  fortunes  of  Congressman  Broy- 
HiLL — 26  to  0 — Congressman  Matsu- 
WAGA — 6  to  0 — Congressman  Deitt — 19  to 
6 — Senator  Pkrct — 19  to  6 — Congress- 
man TDiBEKT  Macdomalo — 0  to  0 — Sen- 
ator MoirroYA — 2«  to  18 — Congressman 
Kemp— 32  to  6 — Senator  Btjcklet— 24  to 
14 — and  Congressman  Pettis — 19  to  13. 
The  team's  roster  was  made  up  of  Mil- 
ler staffers,  their  wives,  husbands,  and 
associates.  The  offensive  unit,  quarter- 
backed  by  "Battling  Bob"  Boncyzk,  in- 
cluded running  backs  "Hurrying  Henry" 
Herlong,  'Eager  Ed"  RectOT,  and  "Bullet 
Bill"  Lomax.  and  ends  "Rambling  Rob- 
ert" Reintsema  and  "Mad  Do?"  Joe  Gos- 
nell.  The  heart  of  the  offensive  line  was 
made  up  of  a  bevy  of  belles.  Center 
Beckie  Straw,  and  guards.  Betty  Herlong 
and  Nancy  Brown. 

On  defense,  Dandy  Dave  Brown  called 
signals  for  a  contingent  composed  of  the 
aging  but  able  Pete  Allen,  "Tiny"  Bob 
McConnell.  Phil  "the  Flash  "  Straw,  Dana 
Burden.  Robert  "The  Ref"  Turner,  Nim- 
ble Nancy  Hancock,  "Mean  Maureen" 
Keeley,  and  Bruising  Barb  Zeph. 
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NELLO  FALASCHI— HALL  OF  FAMER 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUFORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
several  all-time  football  greats  were  in- 
ducted into  the  F\x>tbaD  Hall  of  Fame 
in  eeremonies  in  New  Ycwk  City.  Among 
those  football  stars  was  NeUo  Falasehl, 
the  Santa  Clara  great  of  the  late  1930's, 
who  now  resides  in  Oakland,  but  is  an 
adopted  son  of  Contra  Ooata  County, 
Calif.,  and  the  14th  CcMigresslonal  Dis- 
trict. 

During  the  pxast  few  years  NeUo  has 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time  to  many 
benefits  raising  funds  for  schools,  boys 
clubs,   and  the  handicapped. 

His  weekly  visits  to  Martinez  and  the 
Amato  family's  restaurant  have  bright- 
ened the  days  of  many  Contra  Costana 
and  sportswrlters  in  particular. 

Nello  is  a  Hall-of-Famer  in  many  ways. 
He  is  humble  and  thoughtful.  He  is  gen- 
erous to  a  fault.  And  if  you  ask  the  sports- 
writers,  they  will  give  you  the  highest 
accolade  in  their  books,  "Nello  is  a  good 
copy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
one  of  the  stories  written  about  NeUo  in 
the  Oakland  Tribune  by  Ed  Shoenfeld: 

FOOTBAUL'S  Shsinz  To  Indoct  Palaschi 

(By  Ed  Schoenfeld) 
Nello  Palaschl  Is  about  to  be  Inducted  into 
the  Football  Hall  of  Fame  36  years  after  he 
quarterbacked  the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
to  a  great  Sugar  Bowl  triumph  over  LSU,  at 
the  time  rated  No.  I  In  the  nation. 

A  couple  of  years  later.  Flash,  as  they 
called  the  Broncos'  All-Amerlcan,  played  a 
key  role  In  the  New  York  Giants  beating  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  for  the  National  Football 
League  championship. 

When  Palaschl,  now  a  57- year-old  general 
contractM'  In  Oakland,  Is  Inducted  Tuesday 
night  in  New  York,  he  will  be  the  first  player 
BO  honored  from  a  catholic  university  west 
of  Notre  Dame. 

"Its  the  height  of  any  footbaU  player's 
dream,"  Nello  says.  Dan  McMUIan,  XTnlverslty 
of  California  tackle  In  1921.  also  will  be  one 
of  eight  inducted  at  a  Waldorf-Astoria 
banquet. 

Palaschl  was  a  6-foot-l,  195-pourKl  blodl- 
Ing  quarterback  In  the  old  Notre  Dame  sys- 
tem. He  ran  and  passed  In  the  ball  control 
style  of  play.  But  blocking  was  NeDo's  forte. 
Knocking  guys  down,  not  the  brush  block- 
ing they  have  today. 

Nello  could  wipe  out  one  whole  side  of  a 
line    He  did  it  against  TCT7  In  1936. 

Falaschl  used  to  go  out  and  set  as  a 
flanker  and  then  go  In  motion  toward  the 
defensive  end.  He'd  call  the  signals  and 
when  the  end  came  across,  he'd  dive  In  and 
block  him. 

On  the  first  play  of  that  TCU  game.  Don 
DeRosa,  the  Broncos'  left  half,  had  a  free 
ride  when  he  turned  the  comer.  Palaschl 
had  knocked  that  whole  side  of  the  line 
down.  DeRosa  ran  80  yards  vttta  the  ball. 
Palaschl  quarterbacked  Santa  Clara  from 
1934  through  193«,  bat  that  Hew  Year's  Day 
1937  Sugar  Bowl  game  with  LSU  was  tn* 
high  point  of  bla  collegiate  career. 

Santa  Clara  was  a  4  to  1  undentog.  Huey 

Long,  the  dictatorial  governor  of  Loulslajia. 

had  tailored  the  USU  team  to  b«  the  finast 

in  the  land. 

"They  had  three  teams  and  subbed  full 
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teams  every  7Vi  minutes,"  Nello  recalls.  "We 
were  a  much  smaller  team  and  didn't  have 
as  many  players.  Practically  all  our  first 
team  played  the  full  60  minutes." 

Before  the  game,  Palaschl  and  Oano  Tins- 
ley,  the  great  LSU  end.  were  presented  All- 
Amerlcan  awards.  "I  was  all  geared  up  to 
play  a  hulluva  game,"  Nello  said. 

Santa  Clara  upset  LSU,  21  to  14.  and  Fa- 
laschl had  a  hand  In  two  of  the  three  Bron- 
cos' touchdowns.  He  threw  a  26-yard  pass 
to  halfback  Manny  Oomez  for  one. 

The  deciding  score  was  on  a  broken  play, 
an  end  around  In  which  Frank  Smith  was 
stopped  but  lateralled  off  to  Palaschl,  who 
crossed  the  goal  line  from  the  one. 

Buck  Shaw  coached  that  winning  team 
captained  by  Falaschl,  who  had  been  picked 
by  Pop  Warner.  Bob  Zuppke,  Howard  Jones 
and  other  great  coaches  as  an  All-Amerlcan, 
and  to  Orantland  Rice's  All-Amerlcan  and 
another  one  selected  by  the  New  York  Sun. 

This  might  sound  ridiculous  nowadays, 
but  when  Nello  went  with  the  pros  in  1938, 
he  got  a  whopping  bonus  of  $1,000  and  was 
guaranteed  $5,000  to  play  U  games.  Sammy 
Baugh  was  being  paid  $8,500  at  the  time. 

Palaschl  has  never  lost  his  interest  in  foot- 
ball. A  16-year-old  boy  has  something  to 
do  with  it. 

That's  Donn  Palaschl,  S-foot-g'i,  150- 
pound  quarterback  at  Skyline  High,  who 
completed  60  of  105  passes  for  1,141  yards 
and  nine  touchdowns  this  year. 

"I  think  he  is  a  better  player  than  his 
father. "  tne  proud  Nello  says  about  his  son. 

There  will  be  a  thousand  people  at  the 
Hall  of  Fame  banquet. 

"You  know."  Palaschl  remarked.  "I'm  In- 
debted to  my  teammates  at  Santa  Clara 
especially  the  1937  Sugar  Bowl  team.  And 
I'm  mostly  appreciative  of  Buck  Shaw  for  his 
help  and  guidance  and  overwhelming  con- 
fidence In  me  when  he  made  me  the  quarter- 
back of  one  of  his  finest  teams." 
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untimely  death  at  age  53.  donating  his 
eyes  and  kidneys  to  aid  others. 
F^ank  Porter  will  be  missed. 


PRANK   C.  PORTER,   GREAT  RE- 
PORTER, WILL  BE  MISSED 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Prank  C.  Porter  last  week  came  as  a 
shock  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

Those  who  dealt  with  him  in  his  pur- 
suit of  the  news  recognized  him  as  a 
craftsman  in  his  profession.  He  had  that 
skill  which  is  perhaps  most  valuable  to 
a  reporter— the  abUity  to  get  into  a  com- 
plex issue  and  to  present  it  accurately  in 
terms  that  the  layman  can  understand 
Such  a  talent  is  all  the  more  needed— 
and  all  the  rarer— hi  an  area  like  eco- 
nomic coverage,  and  it  was  here  that 
Frank  Porter  specialized.  The  wage-price 
story  and  related  economic  matters  have 
dominated  the  news  in  recent  months, 
and  Frank  brought  the  potentially  eso- 
^ric  news  to  readers  of  the  Washington 
Post  in  straightforward,  comprehensible 
form.  As  Benjamin  Bradlee,  the  Post's 
executive  editor,  rightly  put  it: 

You  could  read  his  stories  and  understand 
■what  the  hell  it  was  all  about. 

Just  as  important  as  being  a  model 
reporter,  Prank  Porter  was  a  thorough- 
going gentleman.  As  much  as  any  man 
"^  .^roed  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  news  sources  alike.  He  remained 
generous  and  concerned  literally  to  his 


CONGRESSMAN  W.  B.  POAGE  AD- 
DRESSES THE  CONVENTION  OP 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  AVIA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
on  December  6,  1971,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr. 
PoACE,  was  invited  to  address  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Agricultural  Avia- 
tion Association  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

In  his  remarks.  Chairman  Poage  out- 
lined the  recently  passed  Federal  En- 
vironmental Pesticide  Control  Act  of 
1971.  During  the  speech  he  assured  the 
association  that  the  bill  "protects  the 
industry,  the  trade  and  the  farmer  from 
arbitrary  denial  of  the  use  of  needed 
chemicals;  and  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
tects the  public  from  unnecessary  im- 
pairment of  the  ecology  and  from  any 
serious  threat  to  the  life  or  health  of 
human  beings." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  thoughts  of  Bob 
Poage — on  whatever  subject  they  are 
voiced — command  the  respect  of  this 
House,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  that  other  Members  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  chairman's  analysis  of  the 
recently  enacted  law  and  what  it  means 
for  America : 

Address   op  Congressman  W.  R.   Poage  Be- 
fore   THE    AORICTJLTtJRE    AVIATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION, Dallas,  Tex.,  December  6,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
you,    because    you    are    a    vital    segment    of 
agriculture — America's    number    one   Indus- 
try. 

Besides.  I  am  one  of  your  customers — Mar- 
vin Tut  tie  sprays  some  mesqulte  for  me  al- 
most every  year.  He  never  has  killed  many, 
but  he  does  a  good  job  of  control  and  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  some  day 
we  will  get  something  better  than  2-t-5-T. 
That's  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  see  the 
new  forage  and  grasslands  research  center 
at  Temple  work  on. 

I  am  sure  a  good  many  of  you  here  repre- 
sent companies  and  enterprises  with  interests 
which  are  only  allied  to  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Aviation  Association,  and,  as  It  is  with 
me,  I  expect  that  the  very  name  of  our  host 
organization  conjures  up  visions  to  you  of 
devil-may-care  pilots  who  zoom  down  over 
crops  and  dart  up  over  telephone  wires. 
That's  alright  so  long  as  they  miss  the  wires. 
I  know  there  have  been  gre&t  changes  in 
the  aerial  spraying  bualnees  as  In  every  other 
phase  of  agricultural  economics.  But  as  with 
agricultural  (derations  as  a  whole,  I  sui^Kxe 
there  is  still  nothing  much  more  important 
in  planning  a  day's  acUvlty  than  the  in- 
gredient called  weather.  Tou  folks  here  who 
have  come  from  outside  Texas  no  doubt  have 
heard  many  tales  about  our  weather — such 
as  the  remark  that  If  you  don't  like  It  at  a 
particular  moment,  "Just  stick  around  a  lit- 
tle while  and  you'll  get  what  you  want."  Or, 
maybe,  you  have  heard  of  the  "snow  digger" 
who  went  down  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
with  a  W.  E.  Stewart  Landeeeker's  train.  He 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  got  out  of  the 
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snow,  but  he  had  some  doubts  about  the 
stories  the  high  pressure  salesmen  told  him 
so  he  got  an  old  boy  about  14  years  old  and 
took  him  out  behind  the  house  and  asked : 
"Son.  did  you  ever  see  it  snow?"  The  boy 
looked  sheepish  and  said,  "No.  mlater,  I  never 
did  see  it  snow,  but  I  have  seen  it  rain 
tu'tce." 

Then  there  was  another  new  comer  who 
went  ou;  in  the  Abilene  country.  He  Inquired 
of  an  old  man — "Do  you  know  Just  exactly 
how  much  it  rained  here  last  year?"  The 
native  said:  "Yes  sir.  It  rained  exactly  le^^ 
Inches."  The  stranger  said:  "Just  how  can 
you  be  so  sure  that  you  know  to  the  exact 
fraction  of  an  inch?"  The  native  replied: 
"Hell.  I  was  here  the  night  it  fell." 

And  possibly,  you  have  heard  about  the 
panhandle  farmer  who  was  seen  driving  his 
combine  down  the  highway  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  It  was  right  In  the  middle  of  a  ter- 
rific dust  storm.  A  state  policeman  with  red 
lights  flashing  on  his  cruiser  and  the  siren 
screaming,  managed  to  pull  the  farmer  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road  and  ask  him  where 
he  was  headed  and  what  the  hurry  was. 

"I  planted  wheat."  he  replied,  "and  I'm 
gonna  harvest  it  if  I  liave  to  chase  it  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

There  Is  much  more  which  might  be  said 
about  Texas  weather,  but  I  don't  know  any- 
thing we  can  do  about  it.  Besides  I  know  you 
are  interested  In  the  pesticide  legislation, 
which  we  worked  out  in  the  agriculture  com- 
mittee. It  has  passed  the  House,  as  you  know, 
and  Is  now  pending  In  the  Senate. 

It  directly  affects  you  and  your  business 
more  than  It  does  any  other  segment  of  our 
entire  population.  I  say  "entire  population" 
becatise  this  bill  we  have  p>assed  in  the  House 
will  affect,  directly  or  Indirectly,  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States.  The 
bill  was  approved  by  our  committee  only 
after  many  months  of  study,  and  I  think  that 
it  will  still  be  substantially  the  same  bill 
when  It  has  gone  through  the  Senate  and 
been  sent  to  the  White  House.  We  didn't  pass 
It  because  we  thought  it  was  entirely  good 
— everyone  of  us  disagreed  with  some  pro- 
vision or  another — but  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
best  bill  which  could  be  passed  and  It  was 
clear  that  some  kind  of  bill  should  be  passed 
and  was  going  to  be  passed. 

This  far-reaching  measure  is  entitled  "the 
Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act 
of  1971."  It  is  a  complete  revision  and  up- 
dating of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  of  1947  which  is  some- 
times called  "FIPRA."  It  should  always  be 
kept  In  mind  that  when  we  speak  of  "pesti- 
cides "  for  purposes  of  this  bill,  we  are  In- 
cluding chemicals  for  the  control  of  plant 
life,  and  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of 
Insects. 

Fundamentally,  the  legislation  changes 
FIPRA  from  a  labeling  to  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram. For  the  first  time,  the  Government  Is 
given  control  over  the  manufacture,  distri- 
bution and  use  of  pesticides.  Heretofore,  the 
act  has  largely  been  restricted  to  enforcement 
of  regulations  requiring  that  labels  on  pesti- 
cides set  forth  the  ingredients  and  Instruc- 
tions as  to  their  use. 

The  bill,  as  most  bills  on  controversial 
subjects  do,  represents  a  compromise  of 
views.  Witnesses  who  came  before  the  com- 
mittee Included  the  very  top  authorities 
throughout  the  country  in  the  fields  of 
science,  agriculture,  conservation,  ecology 
and  environment.  Everyone  who  asked  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  testify.  I  nUght  point 
out,  that  even  among  the  recognized  experts, 
there  were  often  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 
We  heard  witnesses  who  felt  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  D-D-T  posed  a  terrible  threat 
to  the  world  and  to  Its  people.  Other  wit- 
nesses pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  D-D-T  had  ever  been  fatal 
to  one  single  human. 

Among  th«  statements  which  were  put 
Into  the  committee's  record  was  (»e  by  Dr. 
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Norman  Bovirlaugr.  tb«  Not>el  Priae  Winner 
who  developed  the  Mexlc«n  whe*t  stnOn 
wliieb  ta«a  iDcreaaed  yields  p«r  «cr«  and 
allerlated  hunger  In  mucb  ot  tb«  world.  I 
think  his  views  are  most  Interesting  because 
they  are  so  different  from  what  we  read.  Here 
are  Dr.  Bourlau^  words : 

Today  everybody  talks  about  the  environ- 
ment, rm  branfled  by  what  I  read  and  listen 
to  on  the  radio  and  television  about  some 
of  the  tb«orlea  of  the  purists — ^who  are  sud- 
denly going  to  shut  off  the  use  of  chemical 
products  that  we  need  to  continue  the  Im- 
provement of  our  agrlcultiiral  production, 
and  I  say  broadly— fertlllaers  and  pestlddee. 
Sometimes  we  have  had  accidents  with 
pesticides,  but  think  of  the  good  they  have 
done.  Without  them  where  would  otir  agrl- 
cidttiral  production  be  today?" 

But  let  me  briefly  outline  the  major  ptt>- 
vlslons  of  this  new  pesticide  legislation,  be- 
cause It  will  definitely  Influence  your  busl- 
i>ees  either  for  good  or  bad. 

Flrat,  It  establishes  a  coordinated  Federal - 
State  administrative  system  to  carry  out  the 
new  program.  It  says  that  the  States  are 
given  prime  responsibility  for  the  certifica- 
tion and  supervision  of  pesticide  appllcatois. 
But  that  doesnt  mean  much.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  sets  the  program  standards  the 
States  must  meet.  As  reported  by  ovir  oont- 
mlttee  and  sent  to  the  house  floor  the  new 
leglslaUon  would  have  authorised  the  Fed- 
eral law  to  pre-empt  State  and  local  laws  In 
regard  to  all  labeling  and  packaging  re- 
quirements. On  the  House  floor  the  hill 
was  amended  to  give  the  States  the  right 
to  impose  special  and  additional  require- 
ments In  regard  to  general  use  of  pestiddee, 
BO  long  as  their  regulations  are  at  least  as 
strict  as  those  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  means  that  any  State  can,  for 
practical  purposes,  make  it  impooBible  to  use 
any  particular  chemical  within  its  borders — 
even  though  the  federal  government  has 
found  that  chemical  perfectly  safe.  I  feel 
this  is  probably  the  most  impractical  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

The  second  Important  provision  in  the  bill 
Is  that  the  environmental  protection  agency 
must  call  on  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence to  render  opinions  on  relevant  scientific 
Issues  which  arise  In  the  hearing  process.  I 
think  this  Is  a  significant  protection  against 
arbitrary  decisions  by  the  agency. 

Third,  pesticides  will  be  grouped  Into  two 
categories — those  for  "general  use"  and  those 
for  "restricted  use."  The  latter  are  those  of 
a  more  toxic  character  and  could  be  applied 
only  by  or  under  the  direct  supcrvtston  of 
licensed  pesticide  applicators.  The  "gensral 
use"  pesticides  include  those  such  as  the 
housewife  may  buy  at  the  store  to  rid  her 
home  of  ants  and  cockroaches  and  other 
Insects. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  two  types  of  pesti- 
cide applicators — commercial  and  private. 
The  bulk  of  private  applicators  are  expected 
to  be  farmersw  Tour  group  wUl  prohaUy  con- 
stitute the  largest  segment  of  eonmierdal 
appUcatora.  This  class  wlU  include  not  only 
agricultural  but  also  industrial  and  commer- 
cial types  such  as  termite  exterminators 
working  at  residences  within  the  cities. 

Fifth,  the  BPA  administrator  may  issue  ex- 
perimental permits  for  the  safe  tasting  of 
new  compounds.  The  BPA  U  given  oiforce- 
msnt  powvrs  to,  first,  issue  warnings,  second, 
bring  court  ln}unetlons.  third,  selas  pesti- 
cides or  devices,  fourth,  Unpos*  dvll  poial- 
tles,  and  fifth,  bring  crlmtnal  charges  where 
chemicals  are  being  used  contrary  to  law. 

Sixth,  the  Oovemment  must  pay  tndemnl- 
Ues  when  the  use  of  a  IcgaDy  produced  prod- 
act  is  suddenly  banned,  and  the  holder  of 
such  product  may  at  bis  aptnUxn  turn  such 
condemned  pesticides  over  to  tb«  EPA  for 
dispoiAtlan.  This  la  Important  to  you,  and 
although  I  am  sure  joa  «m  fkei  as  I  do 
that  this  la  aothlag  but  MmpI*  jiMttee.  you 
xaay  bs  surprtaed  to  learn  that  this  Item  was 


subject  to  the  most  violent  attack  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  those  who  claimed  that 
their  paramount  Interest  was  the  protection 
of  the  environment.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  bow  it  Unproved  the  environment  to 
make  someone  lose  money  on  something  he 
has  bought  In  good  faith. 

Seventh,  judicial  review  of  administrative 
actions  Is  guaranteed,  much  as  It  is  In  most 
cases  of  departmental  proceedings.  In  the 
final  analysis  this  Is  asaiurance  that  no  ad- 
ministrator can  Impose  unreasonable  or  arbi- 
trary regulations. 

Eighth,  the  KPA  la  given  authority  to  do 
expanded  research  and  monitoring  in  order 
to  find  new  and  better  methods  and  mate- 
rials for  controlling  pests.  I  thnlk  we  all 
recognise  the  necessity  for  this  work,  but 
few  of  us  realize  how  expensive  it  can  be- 
come. It  is  entirely  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
chemical  companies  to  do  any  of  this  work 
which  does  not  relate  to  products  which 
they  produce  or  expect  to  produce. 

These  are  the  t>asic  mechanics  of  the  bill, 
but  why  do  we  need  legislation?  Indeed,  why 
do  we  need  the  use  of  pesticides:  Many  sin- 
cere and  well  Intentloned  people  feel  that 
the  world  does  not  need  to  xise  chemicals 
eltiier  to  kill  Insects,  weeds  or  varmints,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  fertilize  or  defoliate 
plants  on  the  other  hand.  Indeed  there  is  a 
substantial  business  In  producing  so-called 
"natural"  foods — foods  grown  without  fer- 
tlllaers or  pesticides.  Such  farming  is  not 
impractical  on  its  present  scale,  but  what 
would  happen  if  we  undertook  to  feed  the 
entire  world  without  the  aid  of  any  chemi- 
cals In  our  fight  against  weeds,  rodents  and 
Insects:  I  am  afraid  that  all  the  vrorld  would 
go  hungry  as  much  of  It  does  today.  Isn't  It 
significant  that  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  use  the  least  chemicals  in  agriculture 
are  the  very  ones  where  hunger  exists.  Can 
you  name  one  major  iiser  of  agricultural 
chemicals  where  the  people  don't  get  enough 
to  eat?  I  can't  think  of  one.  The  fact  is  that 
chemicals  Intelligently  applied  are  a  very 
vital  and  essential  part  of  our  food  produc- 
tion process  Just  as  the  use  of  chemicals  or 
Insecticides  is  a  vital  part  of  our  fight  against 
disease.  We  were  told  that  three  hundred 
minion  human  beings  are  living  today  Just 
because  we  have  used  D-D-T  to  control  mos- 
quitos,  and,  therefore,  to  eliminate  malaria. 
If  these  figures  are  remotely  accurate,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  can  afford  to 
abandon  the  use  of  chemicals  or  that  we 
can  seriously  think  of  eliminating  your  busi- 
ness of  applying  these  chemicals  in  the  most 
efllclent  manner. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  con- 
tend that  pesticides  are  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  many  pesticides  do  In- 
jure some  kinds  of  plants  or  animals — so  do 
natural  predators,  but  the  most  ardent  en- 
vironmentalist will  Insist  that  predators  are 
a  part  of  the  "balance  of  nature."  Indeed 
they  are.  but  man  simply  cant  live  with  the 
"balance  of  nature."  Just  as  soon  as  man  be- 
gan to  cut  trees  either  for  shelter  or  to  pro- 
vide growing  space  for  his  food  and  fiber  he 
began  to  upset  this  balance  As  agriculture 
beearoe  Bp««lalized  with  great  stretches  of 
cotton,  wheat  or  com  In  any  given  area,  the 
food  supply  for  certain  Insects  was  multi- 
plied a  million  fold.  Nature  did  not  plant 
com  all  the  way  from  the  IiDsslssippi  to  the 
Missouri  rivers  and  there  were  no  corn  borers 
or  com  blight  in  Iowa  aoo  years  ago. 

But  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  insect 
food  supplies  of  aoo  years  ago.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  environment  man  himself  has  cre- 
ated and  to  stabillae  It,  we  must  use  the  tools 
man  has  developed.  If  the  "pnrtet"  would 
frankly  accept  these  alternatives,  I  could  not 
crlUdBS  If  ha  decided  to  turn  back  the  clock 
of  baman  progress.  Wblle  I  want  the  benefit 
of  science.  I  win  not  fUl  out  with  those  w*o 
think  we  pay  too  high  a  price  for  an  effec- 
tive ebemieally  supported  agriculture.  The 
one  I  eannoc  understand  Is  the  Individual 
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who  wants  to  take  away  aU  of  the  tO(4s  of 
agriculture  and  who  still  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  limitations  which  he  U  niaclBE  on 
production. 

Certainly,  we  must  pay  a  price  for  the  use 
of  agricultural  chMnlcals.  Sometimes  the 
price  is  too  high.  In  those  cases  we  should 
simply  forego  the  use,  but  just  as  truly  we 
must  pay  a  price  for  our  failure  to  use  these 
tools  of  production  and  In  many  cases  this 
price  is  too  high.  When  that  is  the  situation 
we  should  use  the  chemicals  and  frankly  pay 
the  price  It  all  boUs  down  to  a  question  of 
values.  What  do  we  most  want?  We  can  go 
either  way,  but  we  cant  go  both  ways  at  the 
same  time. 

This  bill  pretty  well  leaves  it  up  to  the 
administrator  of  EPA  to  decide  what  uses  of 
chemicals  are  harmful  to  man  and  to  the 
environment  of  man,  and  to  prohibit  uses 
which  he  finds  harmful,  unless  he  also  finds 
that  the  benefits  outweigh  the  harm. 

Of  course,  this  gives  the  adminlstratcH-  loU 
of  power,  but  someone  must  have  this  power. 
Certainly,  the  Congress  does  not  have  the 
technical  knowledge  to  make  these  decisions 
nor  would  we  want  to  give  any  administra^ 
tor  unlimited  power  in  this  respect.  We  have 
therefore,  tried  to  establish  reasonable  guide 
lines  for  the  administrator  and  have  sub- 
jected him  to  both  scientific  and  legal  review 
should  he  be  IncUned  to  ignore  those  guide 
lines.  I  think  this  is  about  as  much  protec- 
tion as  we  can  hope  to  provide.  It  protects 
the  industry,  the  trade  and  the  farmer  from 
arbitrary  denial  of  use  of  needed  chemicals 
At  the  same  time  it  protecta  the  public  from 
unnecessary  Impairment  of  the  ecology  and 
from  any  serious  threat  to  the  life  or  health 
of  human  beli^gs. 


VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  n.OBn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  11  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
a  joint  resolution  with  36  cospcmson  to 
return  the  Nation's  ofBcial  commemora- 
tion of  Veterans  Day  to  November  11. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  relntrtKlnced  this 
measure  with  additional  cosponsors,  and 
I  have  noticed  several  of  my  cc^eagues 
have  either  Introducetl  similar  legisla- 
tion or  have  expressed  their  support  of 
such  legislation. 

Also.  I  have  received  letters  from  such 
outstanding  and  patriotic  organizations 
as  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  pledging  thetr  full  support 
of  this  legislation. 

On  November  11  in  1918,  an  armistice 
was  signed  ending  the  hostilities  on  the 
Western  front  during  the  First  World 
War.  November  11  was  chosen  by  Con- 
gress as  the  most  appropriate  day  to 
honor  aU  veterans  whose  great  sacrifices 
over  the  years  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  we  have  to- 
day. However,  because  of  the  new  Mon- 
day Holiday  Act,  Veterans  Day  1971  was 
celebrated  on  October  25  in  order  to  al- 
low for  an  additional  3-day  weekend. 

Vet«'ans  Day  Is  an  important  national 
holiday,  a  time  to  pause  and  hotior  those 
who  have  sacrificed  so  moeh  to  preserve 
our  preciooB  fieedoiii  and  heritage.  It 
mast  stand  out  In  oar  mtaids.  and  not  be 
made  the  taU  end  of  a  S-day  hoUday 
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weekend.  Because  of  the  significance  of 
this  issue,  I  plan  on  reintroducing  my 
resolution  with  additional  cosponsors 
when  the  Congress  reconvenes  in  Janu- 
ary and  I  urge  my  coUea^rues  to  join  our 
efforts.  Any  who  wish  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  should  advise  my  legislative 
assistant.  Mrs.  Barbara  Miller,  as  soon  as 
possible. 


POLICE  ARE  LOSING  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  CRIME 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  good  friend  who 
is  a  trooper  with  the  Arkansas  State  Po- 
lice 

The  letter,  though  personal  to  me.  Is 
a  realistic  statement  of  the  actual  facts 
that  confront  our  policemen. 

I  sincerely  recommend  this  letter  to 
each  of  my  colleagues : 

Osceola,   Ark., 
December  6,   1971. 
Congressman  Bux  Alexander, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Haven't  seen  you  on 
any  of  your  tours,  but  I  know  you  have  been 
around  because  I  read  of  it  in  the  papers. 
I  do  hope  to  see  you  sometimes  when  you  are 
In  the  area. 

Billy,  I  have  thought  of  writing  you  for  a 
long  time,  but  then  the  thought  always  seems 
to  come  to  mind,  like  I  am  sure  it  does  to  a 
lot  of  other  policemen,  "Oh,  what's  the  use." 
Billy,  I  don't  know  if  this  thought  has  ever 
come  to  you  or  your  colleagues'  attention,  a 
policeman  has  a  hell  of  a  life,  and  by  that  I 
mean — long  hours  and  a  salary,  particularly 
in  the  south,  that  Is  slightly  above  the  pov- 
erty level.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  police- 
man should  be  one  of  the  highest  paid  peo- 
ple of  any  profession,  but  as  It  stands  thus 
far.  they  are  the  lowest.  Arkansas  ranks  num- 
ber 51  in  the  pay  bracket,  and  yet,  over  the 
nation  70  to  100  policemen  a  year  lose  their 
lives,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren to  make  It  the  best  way  they  can.  I  have 
J'cad  in  the  papers  many  times  about  the 
grants  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  made  to 
improve  law  enforcement,  which  has  some 
value,  but  it  always  amazes  me  how  the  most 
Important  phase  of  enforcement  is  left  out, 
and  that  U  salaries.  Nothing  U  ever  said 
about  that  and  a  policeman  will  never  be 
paid  until  a  grant  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment Is  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the 
raising  of  the  salaries  of  the  police.  These 
various  grants  that  have  been  made  for  bet- 
ter equipment,  etc,  thinking  this  would 
bring  about  a  decrease  In  crime,  is  about  like 
thinking  a  field  of  cotton  would  produce  a 
greater  yield  If  it  were  to  be  plowed  with  new 
equipment.  Ex -chief ,  Henry  Lux.  of  the  Mem- 
phis Police  Department,  stated  recently  that 
the  police  were  losing  the  fight  against  crime 
Which  everyone  must  know.  He  gave  no  rea- 
son, but  in  my  opinion,  the  ridiculously  low 
talaries  they  are  paid  is  the  main  reason. 
Why  should  a  policeman  care?  He  is  told 
every  month  when  he  gete  his  check  how 
much  he  Is  appreciated.  The  starting  salary 
or  a  city  policeman  In  the  south.  Is  some- 
thing like  $400.00  a  month.  After  taxes  and 
other  deductions,  having  met  his  obligations 
from  What  Is  left.  b«  may  have  cigarette 
money,  if  he  is  a  light  smoker.  Of  course,  he 
has  his  wife's  $40  or  $50  check  per  week.  She 
nas  to  work  and  pay  a  babysitter  out  of 
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this,  but  he  wUl  still  have  approximately 
$25.00  per  week  from  her  pay,  so,  they  strug- 
gle on  and  on  to  what  seems  like  a  hopeless 
cause.  An  Arkansas  troojjer^  stai'tlng  salary 
is  $606.00  per  month,  so  3rou  can  see  we  are 
envied  by  the  local  police. 

F.B.I.  Agents'  starting  salary  is  $14,000  per 
year,  which  Isn't  too  much,  but  there  Is  quite 
a  difference,  and  yet  you  seldom  ever  hear  of 
an  agent  being  killed  which  the  answer  is 
very  obvious.  They  do  not  deal  with  violence 
on  the  streeta  and  campuses.  They  do  not 
deal  with  the  note  and  all  the  troubles  that 
are  occurring  in  our  prisons,  and  96%  of  all 
other  major  crimes  are  solved  and  the  ac- 
cused In  jaU,  when  the  F.B.I.  Is  called  in. 
Then,  a  day  or  so  later,  you  read  In  the  paper 
how  the  F.BJ.  solved  this  crime. 

Billy,  every  State,  local  and  county  police 
across  the  country  would  like  to  write  you 
Just  what  I  have  written,  but  they  are  afraid 
their  superiors  would  find  out  about  it.  You 
might  wonder  why  they  would  be  afraid  with 
salaries  being  what  they  are.  Blany  are  in  the 
same  boat  as  I,  too  much  time  with  the  de- 
partment to  lose  and  many  who  have  reached 
the  age  I  am,  which  would  make  It  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  other  employment. 

So,  until  good  men  like  you  and  other 
members  of  our  government  help  us  to  earn 
a  decent  living  for  our  families,  it  just  may 
continue  to  be  like  Ex-chlef  Henry  Lux 
stated — Police  are  losing  the  fight  aeainst 
Crime—. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Cpl.  Ratmon  Bishop, 
Arkansas  State  Police. 
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UNDP  CONFERENCE  PLEDGES 


•CHRIS"  CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PENNSTLVANLA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10.  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  always  a  rather  sad  occa- 
sion when  a  fine  friend  and  faithful  em- 
ployee arrives  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
While  for  the  person  retiring  it  is  the 
begirming  of  a  new  and  different  life,  and 
opens  up  new  horizons,  to  those  of  us  left 
behind  in  the  shop  there  is  always  a  void 
and  a  longing  to  see  and  visit  with  the 
retiree.  A  person  who  has  now  reached 
the  retirement  stage  is  our  dear  friaid. 
C.  A.  "Christ"  Christianson  who  leaves 
the  employ  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  42  years  of  service. 

As  for  myself,  "Chris"  is  a  special  per- 
s<Hi  as  we  are  both  of  Scandinavian  de- 
scent and  speak  the  Swedish  language 
and  frequently  enjoyed  conversing  to- 
gether in  this  native  tongue.  Because  of 
his  ability  to  sfxak  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages fiuently,  "Chris"  during  World 
War  n  was  assigned  to  a  special  mission 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  he  per- 
formed with  distinction. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 
"Chris"  was  a  valuable  member  of  the 
staff  at  the  Speaker's  desk  and  had  a  vast 
knowledge  of  procedure  and  record  keep- 
ing which  made  him  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  CcQgress  and  the  Nation. 

As  "Chris"  leaves  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  will  take  with  him 
the  love  and  admiration  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  perscHially 
want  to  wish  him  a  long  and  happy 
retirement. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  sadness  that  I  introduce 
into  the  Record  the  lead  story  from  the 
November  1971  issue  of  "Pre-Invest- 
ment,"  a  publication  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Programme — UNDP. 
The  optimism  of  this  article,  headlined 
"UNDP  Conference  Pledges  Boosted  for 
1972— Funds  of  $265  KOllion  Antici- 
pated," does  not  square  with  action  this 
House  took  December  8.  We  refused  to 
appropriate  any  money  as  the  1972  U.S. 
contribution  to  UNDP. 

The  $265  million  figure  the  "Pre-In- 
vestment"  editors  anticipated  was  ar- 
rived at  by  assuming  that  donors  which 
did  not  announce  contributions  at  the 
November  1  UNDP  pledging  conference 
would  match  at  least  their  1971  contri- 
butions. There  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  United  States  will  reach 
this  target. 

The  chart  following  my  remarks  in- 
dicates the  1971  pledges  and  the  1972 
possibilities.  The  United  States  failure  to 
contribute  means  fewer  dollars  in  1972 
than  in  1971  for  UNDP  work.  If  we  should 
fail  to  contribute  or  contribute  less  than 
we  did  last  year,  other  nations  may  fol- 
low our  lead  and  reduce  or  omit  their 
1972  contributicHis. 

The  United  States  should  be  leading 
the  UNDP  pledging  process  rather  than 
inhibiting  it.  Hopefully,  the  House  will 
be  rescued  from  the  ignoble  position  it 
placed  itself  in  with  regard  to  the  UNDP. 

The  publication  follows: 
(Prom  the  Pre-Investment,  November  1971] 
UNDP     Conference    Pledges     Boo6tb>    roa 

1972 — F^NDS  of  $265  MnxioN  Anticipatxd 

Increased  voluntary  contributions  from 
sixty-eight  Industrial  and  developing  coun- 
tries have  raised  the  anticipated  level  of  fi- 
nancing available  to  the  UNDP  for  its  1972 
programme  to  $265  million.  $25  million  more 
than  last  year's  total. 

Taking  into  account  counterpart  contribu- 
tions of  participating  countries,  which  aver- 
age 56  per  cent  of  project  coste,  the  UNDP 
could  have  a  programme  of  $600  million  in 
1972  as  against  the  1971  programme  of  $534^ 
million,  according  to  UNDP  Administrator 
Paul  G.  Hoffman. 

The  financial  estimates  for  1972  take  into 
account  contributions  at  last  year's  level 
from  the  United  States,  the  single  largest 
donor  to  the  UNDP  ($86  milllcm).  and  Japan 
($6.8  million) .  which  did  not  announce  their 
contributions  at  the  Pledging  Conference 
held  at  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  on 
1  November. 

20    PEBCENT    MOKX 

According  to  Mr.  HolTman,  the  total  con- 
tributions could  be  higher  than  $386  million. 
Japan  has  indicated  that  It  would  Increase 
ita  contributicou  for  1972.  The  United  States 
Government  has  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress a  sum  of  $100  million  as  ita  contribu- 
tion to  the  UNDP  for  the  coming  year. 

Of  the  141  countries  Invited  to  participate 
In  the  joint  Pledging  Conference  for  the 
UNDP  and  the  Capital  Development  Fund. 
1 19  countries  pledged  oontrlbutlona  totalling 
$172.7  million,  representing  an  Increase  of  20 
per  cent  over  their  contributions  last  year. 
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The  United  Kingdom  pledged  $19.8  million, 
an  Increase  of  $5.4  million  cxver  Ita  1971  con- 
tribution, while  Denmark  increased  Ita  con- 
tribution by  $3.7  million  to  tao.6  mllUon. 
Norway  alao  increased  Its  contribution  by 
more  than  one-third  to  $9.97  million. 

Other  major  donors  who  Increase  their  con- 
tributions substantially  ($1  million  or  more) 
were:  Canada,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden. 
Major  increases  were  also  announced  by 
Belgium,  Finland,  Iran,  Germany,  Prance  and 
Switzerland. 

Several  developing  countries,  despite  their 
budgetary  restrictions,  also  announced  sub- 
stantial contributions.  These  contributions 
are  in  addition  to  the  significant  amount 
furnished  by  these  countries  In  cash  and 
kind  as  "counterpart  support"  for  UNDP 
activities  in  the  countries  concerned. 

In  1971,  the  UNDP  has  some  4,000  large 
and  small  projects  In  130  countries.  These  In- 
clude 931  approved  or  on-going  Special  Fund 
projects,  with  a  total  cost  of  $2,381  million, 
of  which  UNDP  is  to  provide  $949  million  and 
the  recipient  countries  the  rest.  A  sum  of 
$78.4  million  is  earmarked  for  technical  as- 
sistance during  the  current  year. 

StTPPORT    FOR    1973 

Invited  to  the  Conference  were  131  Mem- 
ber States  of  the  United  Nations  and  10  other 
states  which  are  members  of  related  agencies, 
namely  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
Holy  See,  Llchtensteln,  Monaco.  Nauru,  Re- 
public of  Korea,  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  San 
Marino,  Switzerland  and  Western  Samoa. 

Four  countries,  Bahrain,  Bhutan,  Oman 
and  Qatar,  which  Joined  the  family  of  the 
United  Nations  in  September,  participated  In 
the  Pledging  Conference  for  the  first  time. 
The  Republic  of  Nauru,  making  Its  first  con- 
tribution, pledged  $500. 

In  order  to  assist  the  UNDP  in  long-term 
forward  planning.  Nicaragua,  Sweden  and 
the  United  Kingdom  announced  the  level  of 


Country 


Pledge  for 
1971 


Afghanistsfi 

Albania 

Alj«ria __.' "" 

Argentina '"" ""' 

Australia... 2 

Austria _"]^ " j 

Bahrain y 

BartMdos 

Belgium..  ■} 

Bliutan  


119.000 
4,000 
300,000 
700,000 
000,000 
600,000 
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contributions  which  would  be  avaUable  from 
their  respective  countries  for  1973,  and  Swit- 
zerland for  1973  and  1974.  Cuba  announced 
its  pledges  through  1976. 

Opening  the  Conference,  the  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant,  said  that  the  UNDP  had 
restructured  Itself  m  response  to  the  new 
and  changing  demands  of  the  development 
process  and  thU  flexibility  In  adapting  to 
change  showed  that  It  was  capable  of  meeting 
the  great  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

The  Secretary-General  noted  that  since 
1959,  voluntary  contributions  to  the  UNDP 
and  Its  predecessor  programmes  had  In- 
creased more  than  four-fold.  The  annually 
approved  UNDP  programme  of  development 
work  had  grown  from  some  $115  million 
twelve  years  ago  to  well  over  $630  million  In 
1971. 

"It  Is  dlfBcult  to  think  of  any  field  of  eco- 
nomic or  social  development  that  Is  not  now 
affected  by  some  of  the  many  thousands  of 
UNDP-supported  projects.  In  virtually  every 
key  field  of  human  endeavour  .  .  .  UNDP  Is 
marshalling  the  expertise  of  the  United  Na- 
tions family  of  agencies  to  help  shape  and 
sustain  a  healthier,  happier  and  more  en- 
lightened world." 

Reliable  projections,  he  continued.  In- 
dicated that  by  1976  the  low-Income  coun- 
tries would  be  capable  of  mounting  a  UNDP- 
supported  programme  of  $1,000  million 
Keeping  this  In  mind,  the  UNDP  Administra- 
tor had  set  a  target  of  $500  million  In  volun- 
tary contributions  for  1976. 

TBIBUTE  TO  HOFFMAN 

U  Thant  paid  warm  tribute  to  the  "In- 
Vlred  leadership"  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  will 
be  retiring  as  chief  executive  of  the  UNDP 
in  January  1972. 

In  his  brief  remarks.  Mr  Hoffman  said  It 
was  ironic  that  the  world's  wealthiest  na- 
tions wert  devoting  some  $200,000  million 
a    5-ear    to    military    expenditures    and    less 
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than    $15,000    million    to    development   oo. 
operation.  *^         '    ''°- 

In  addition  to  the  age-old  plagues  of  hun 
Str    ignorance  and  disease,  there  were  n« 
and  equally  urgent  challenges-massive  un 
employment  and  underemployment    Ineoui 
table  distribution  of  econo^c  wealth  urt^" 
decay  and   rural   stagnation.   envlron'memS 
pollution  and  splrallng  population  growth- 
that  must  be  met  without  delay 

The  four-fold  growth  in  the  financial 
support  of  the  fully-lnternatlonal  uimp 
partnership  reflected  the  growing  recoenl 
tion  of  the  need  to  cooperate  In  deallnR  With 
economic  and  social  challenges,  Mr.  Hoffman 
said.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  this  trend 
would  not  be  reversed  or  retarded  under 
any  circumstances,  or  for  any  reasons  what 
soever.  ' 

Mr.    Simon    Ake,    Permanent    Representa- 

ti  e  of  the  Ivory  Coast  to  the  United  Nations 
who  presided  over  the  Conference,  called  for 
susbtantial  Increases  In  UNDPs  funds  a  ra 
tlonal  distribution  of  Its  resources  compe- 
tent management  and  reciprocal  collabora- 
tion between  the  developed  and  the  develop- 
ing countries.  *^ 


Lnited  Nations  Captfal  Development  FtrNo 
Twenty-nine  countries  have  pledged  $832  - 
060  to  the  United  Nations  Capital  Develop- 
ment Fund,  raising  this  total  of  the  Fund's 
pledged  resources  to  more  than  $5  2  mil- 
lion. 

The  Fund,  set  up  In  1966  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide  capital  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  has  been  administered 
by    the    UNDP    Administrator   since    1968 

The  contributions  for  1972,  announced  at 
a  Joint  Pledging  Conference  for  the  UNDP 
and  the  Fund  held  at  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  on  1  November,  were  15  per 
cent  less  than  the  $973,364  pledged  by  30 
countries  last  year. 


Pledge  lor 
1972 


Increase 
(decrease)  i 


Country 


Pledge  for 
1971 


Pledge  tor 
1972 


Increase 
(decrease) 


'  119,000 

4.000 

310,000 

850.000 

2,000.000 

1  800.000 


10.000 

150.000 

200,000 


12.000 
800,000 


15.000 
3,  723.  404 


3,  DOC 
923.  404 


Bolivia 

Botswina. 
Brazil. 


Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.. .".'..'. 

Cameroon... 

Canada 

Central  African  Republic 

Ceylon 

Chad ."."!"" 


Chile _;; 

China,  People's  Republic  of 

Colombia 

Congo.  Peop  e's  Republic  of 

Costa  Rica. 

Cook  Islands  (NZ). 

Cub*.  


Cyprus 

CncheslovaKia 

Dahomey 

Oenmarii 

Dominican  RepuUic, 

Ecuador... 

Ejypt I 


16, 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


30.000 

8,400 

I.  050,  000 

80.000 

100,000 

156,606 

35,000 

i,  000. 000 

3,597 

180,000 

2,000 

300,000 

400,666" 

7,194 

4,000 

560 

95,000 

18,720 

692,  521 

933,333"  ■ 
18,000 
115.000 
459,982 


30,000 
'  8,400 
1.300,000 
88,000 
100,000 

150,006 

35,000 

18,  000. 000 

4.317 

180,000 

•  2, 000 

320,000 

"'  466.606': 
7.194  . 
10,000 
'  560  . 
100.000 
21.600 
761,  773 

"  26,664, 396  " 
18,000  . 
133.000 
459.  982  . 


250.000 
8,000 


2,000.000 
720 


20,000 


6,000 


5.000 

2.880 

69,252 

3,671,063' 

"     "l8,6o6" 


p^"""' 90.000  95  000 

f',-.w    10.000  10,000 

f"''™ 3,000,000  3.500,000 

Gatan      5,036.232  5.552,030 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of I.'::::"::'  13,714,286  14  457  831 

G?iA - —  '260:000 

Gut!iL,, <00,000  400,000. 

h"^,'"* 100,000  105,000 

H^lJse, »■«»  1000. 

H  Ii'du"'.::::; l'^  ^?S- 

u. .«».». — • "- 3.000  7.500 

^""«7 - 100,000  116667 

'!';'""' — -  31,818  45,455 

"r--,i,-  3.750.000  3.750.000. 

"""''•"' 120.000  120,000 

[?" 585.000  1,000,000' 

!?-v-   220,000  300,000 

^l'™ 285,000  '285,000 

L"?*' - 218,000  218,000. 

^'J^r^u- 3,500,000  3,500,000. 

voryCoasf... 90  qOO  90,000. 

^!7''''* 90,000  100,000 

■^Jf*  • 5,760,000  '5,760,000  . 

i"'^" 54,102 

"^•nya _ 75  000  90  060 

KhmerRepublic '"  211622  21622 

r"*"^ 325,000  350,000" 

1?^--- 12,000  13,000 

hf°*,?P"  - 104,000  123,006 

L<»0™ 8,500  10,000 

LiMria           _ 75.000  75^000 

Lybian  Arab  Republic.   .'.."..■.■.'.'."." .  aiJoOO  ' 


5,300 

5,000 


500,000 
515.791 


3,120 
743,545 
260,000 


5.000 


2.500 
16,  K7 
13,637 


415,000 
80.000 


10,000 


54,102 
15,000 


25,000 
1,000 

19,006 
1,500 


310,000 
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Country 


Pledge  for 
1971 


PMge  for 
1972 


Luxembourg. 40,000  42,553 

Madagascar 24,490  24,490 

Malawi - 7,000  7,000 

Malaysia 100.000  100,000 

Maldives - 1,000  il.OOO 

Mall - - 18,018  10,000 

Malta - - $,400  8,400 

Mauritania ..  15,000 

Mauritius 3,022  3,500 

Mexico 500,000  500,000 

Monaco 4,022  4,096 

Mongolia 12,000  13,000 

Morocco 250,000  249,004 

Nauru 500 

Nepal 20,000  23,000 

Netherlands  11,111,111  13.056,379 

New  Zealand 560,038  690,449 

Nicaragua 28,000  28,000 

Niger 25,180  25,180 

Nigeria  140,017  140,000 

Norway 6,579,868  9,970,803 

Oman  50,000 

Pakistan 1,067,000  1,067,000 

Panama 100,000  115,000 

Paraguay 3,000  3,048 

Peru  ZOaOOO  200,000 

P*ilippine» „ 500,000  500,000 

PoUnd  552,000  579,600 

Qatar     .  200,000 

Republic  of  Kore«.: 220,000  220  000 

Romania... 201,667  221,833 

llwanda. 6,655  7,320 

Saudi  Arabia 300,000  350  000 


IrKrease 
(decrease) 


2,553 


(8,  018) 

'       15,'66o' 
478 

74 

1,000 

(996) 

500 

3,000 

1,  945,  268 

130,  413 


Country 


Pledfe  for 
1971 


Pledge  for 
1972 


3,390,435 

50.000 

15,000 
4$ 


27,600 
200,000 

20,166" 

665 

50,000 


^ttl -.   65,000  17,896 

Sierra  Leone. li.OM  75  000 

Singapore... 100,000  100  000 

So™'" - 3.500  4  020 

t>»'"-- - 475,000  475;000 

c     lS--i -■- 170,000  170.000 

Swantond 4200  5  601 

bweO«i       23,000.000  26  0000  00 

Switzerland                    3,750,000  4,250,000 

Synan  Arab  RepuMic ^8  178 

Thailand.... '."'."'.'.  355,"bCO"  355' 500 

T*°i-.--r^ ^000  6.000 

Trinidad  Tobajo 90.000  90  000 

Tun'sn - 180.000  ISO'OOO 

/,'"'(«» - 663.000  663,000 

mP"**' -iVo ^80"  MOU 

Ukranian  S.S.R 375.000  375,000 

"S-S-R^      -^ - 3.000.000  3.000,006 

United  Kingdom 14,400,000  19,801980 

United  Republic  of  Tanzania 84  034  84  034 

UnrtodStates 86,268:000   >  J  gs,  26g:  08$ 

UpperVolU... _ 5_000  '5  000 

Uruguay    172,500  179' 500 

yanezueU... 870,000  920  000 

l*^""^-  22,000  22:000. 

Western  Samoa.. i_oO0  1  39O 

Yemen  .               2,000  '2  000 

Ye«e«,  People's  Republic  of .  1  650  1650 

Yugoslavia 825,990  90s' 589  ' 

Zaire  Republic. 200  000 

Zambia 94,500  1Q9:000 

Total.-.. -'239,899,001     265,119,718 


Increase 
(decrease) 


(47,  014) 


S20 


1   401 

.000.000 

500.000 

26.  178 

1,000" 


5,  401, 980 


7.000 
50.000 


390 


82,599 

200,  OOC 
14,  50C 


25,220.717 


'  Has  not  pledged  for  1972,  amount  shown  reflects  1971  contribution 
) The  US  Administration  has  recommended  an  amount  of  }100,000,000. 


>  Includes  J200,000  pledged  by  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan). 


THE  HONORABLE  DAVID 
PACKARD — SOLID  CITIZEN 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
David  Packard,  is  a  gentleman  whom  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  party  aflllla- 
tion,  can  regard  with  genuine  respect 
and    admiration.    The    record    of    his 
achievements,  both  In  the  private  sector 
and  in  government.  Is  truly  remarkable. 
He  has  demonstrated  in  an  Important 
way,   the  qualities   and   characteristics 
that  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  a 
solid  citizen.  Mr.  Packard  would  certain- 
ly not  be  out  of  place  at  a  board  meet- 
ing of  any  of  our  largest  corporations, 
but  even  more  important,  he  would  be 
equally  at  home  meeting  with  the  lead- 
ership of  our  smallest  commimlties   He 
has    expressed    himself    most    candidly 
about  his  relationship  with  the  Congress 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  did  give  us 
a  passing  mark,  and  I  believe  we  should 
accept  his  summation  as  a  helpful  sug- 
gestion for  the  future,  and  as  an  incen- 
tive for  improvement.  Our  House  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  greatest  legislative  body 
m  the  world,  but  even  so  we  may,  in  aU 
nonesty,  respond  agreeably  and  with  hu- 
mility to  Mr.  Packard's  fareweU  remarks 
as  reported  in  the  following  guest  edl- 
tonal,   from  today's  issue  of  the  New 
York  DaUy  News: 

GXJEST  BDITOSIAI, 

n^VJl'U^}?'^^  °*P"*y  Defense  Secretary 
ence  Monday  in  Washington: 


I  can't  say  I  believe  [Congress]  Is  the  most 
efficient,  the  most  rational  decision-making 
process.  Nor  does  the  legislative  process  al- 
ways come  out  with  the  right  answer. 

But  after  the  shoulng  and  fussing  is  over, 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  either  separately 
or  collectively,  come  out  with  a  good  solution 
most  of  the  time  . . . 

The  vast  majority  of  all  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives are  flne,  capable  people,  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  their  country 


APOLOGIST  SHARES  BLAME  FOR 
CRIME  WAVE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.    HUNT.    Mr.    I^aeaker.    when    it 
comes    to    dealing    with    the    criminal 
offender  today,  there  seems  to  be  at  least 
two  schools  of  thought.  One  believes  that 
a  crime  is  a  crime  no  matter  who  com- 
mits the  unlawful  act  and  that  punish- 
ment must  be  meted  out  accordingly 
The  other  believes  that  the  criminal  is 
the  product  of  his  society  and  that  his 
apprehension  affords  society  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "rehabilitate"  him  so  as  to 
make  up  for  his  social  and  economic 
deficiencies  in  order  to  be  able  to  return 
him  to  society  as  a  productive  citizen. 
Most  regrettably,  however,  our  streets 
are    full    or    "rebabUitated"    criminals 
whose  only  productivity  is  the  inflation 
of  criminal  statistics.  In  short,  reha- 
bilitation as  a  social  goal  cannot  and 
shook!  not  be  substituted  for  the  punish- 
moit  that  any  criminal  act  would  surely 
evoke  were  the  average  John  Doe  citizen 
to  be  convicted  as  the  perpetrator. 


In  Uiis  connection,  Joseph  McCaffrey's 
recent  commentary  on  crime,  broad- 
cast over  WMAL-TV  on  November  29, 
points  the  finger  at  the  "apologist"  whose 
permissiveness  must  surely  be  high  on 
the  list  of  factors  in  any  evaluation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  high  incidence  of 
crime  in  any  of  our  major  urban  areas. 
To  be  sure,  the  truism  that  has  long  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  apologists  is  that  a 
crime  is  a  crime  is  a  crime.  As  McCaffrey 
states: 

When  they  (the  apologists)  are  hit,  either 
by  a  robbery  or  a  rt^>e,  theyll  find  out  that 
their  concern  for  the  poor  bum  who  did  them 
In   Isn't  going  to  save  them. 

The  commentary  follows : 
ComiXNTAKT  or  Joseph  UcCAirwrr 

We  blame  the  present  crime  wave  on  the 
criminals. 

Pertiaps  we  should  shift  a  little  of  that 
blame  to  the  apc^oglsts  for  the  criminals. 

A  week  ago  I  tiUked  about  the  criminals 
who  establish  their  manhood  by  pistol  whip- 
ping their  victims,  by  pumping  a  few  bullets 
Into  their  robbery  victims  for  klclcs.  Tears 
ago,  I  pointed  out,  no  one  thought  that  to 
establish  one's  manhood  he  had  to  destroy 
another  human  being. 

Well,  believe  it  or  not,  there  were  some 
citizens  who  called  up  to  protest  what  one  of 
them  called  "my  attitude."  There  were  others 
who  left  their  phone  numbers  for  me  to 
oaU  back  to  discuss  "my  attitude."  I  haven't. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  accounts  for  the 
crime  wave  sweeping  this  city,  and  every 
other  large  metropolitan  dty  today: 

The  apologists  who  think  that  this  U  good 
therapy  for  the  maladjusted.  They  really  have 
little  concern  for  the  victim — whether  she  is 
raped,  robbed,  or  beaten. 

They  think  we  have  to  consider  the  poor 
offender.  Just  an  iinfctftunate  kid  who  re- 
started to  violence  to  let  the  people  know  that 
he  was  not  being  treated  right. 

Well  have  a  lower  crime  rate  In  this,  and 
every  other  city,  wlien  the  apcHogista  wake 
up  to  the  facts  of  life. 
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Wbea  they  are  hit,  either  by  a  robbery  or 
m,  r*pe.  they^  find  out  th»t  their  oonoem 
for  the  poor  bum  who  did  them  In  Isnt  colng 
tosAve  them. 

They  keep  crying  on  the  elde  lines.  whOe 
victim  after  victim  Is  laid  low.  They  share 
the  blame  for  the  nation's  shame. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FROM  CONFRONTATION  TO 
COOPERATION 


TURNER  ROBERTSON 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLOBIDA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  9.  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  people  around  iis  who  fill  Impor- 
tant position  of  responsibility  and  whose 
work  is  essential  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  congressional  process.  We  know  of 
the  value  of  their  work  and  we  appreciate 
their  services  yet  In  only  rare  instances 
do  we  publicly  recognize  these  individuals 
iintil  we  are  about  to  lose  their  services. 
In  large  measure,  that  is  the  case  with 
the  retirement  of  Turner  N.  Robertson 
who  is  about  to  leave  his  post  after  32 
years  of  dedicated  and  faithful  service 
to  the  Congress. 

Since  assimiing  his  duties  as  majority 
chief  page  in  1947,  after  having  served 
first  as  an  elevator  operator,  then  as  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police,  doorman, 
assistant  librarian,  and  librarian.  Tur- 
ner Robertson  has  truly  become  a  leg- 
end In  his  own  time. 

His  years  of  patience  and  helpful  serv- 
ice is  evidenced  in  the  outstanding  man- 
ner in  which  the  page  service  is  operated. 
Turner  now  supervises  51  helpful  young 
men  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  seldom  a  day  goes  by  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  does  not  find  himself 
using  those  services. 

Only  history  could  disclose  how  many 
documents,  pieces  of  legislation,  mes- 
sages, and  ideas  for  the  betterment  of 
our  Nation  have  been  carried  through 
these  halls  by  the  pages  who  have  served 
under  Turner's  guidance.  This,  in  a 
sense  is  a  tribute  to  Turner  for  we  each 
are  confident  we  can  trust  him  and  his 
band  of  yoiuig  men  to  deliver  whatever 
It  is  they  are  assigned  to  deliver. 

Now  that  Turner  Robertson  is  about  to 
take  leave  of  us,  I  am  pleased  Indeed 
that  he  will  live  in  Florida  while  he  en- 
Joys  his  well  earned  retirement.  I  as- 
sure him  he  will  be  most  welcome  there 
and  that  it  will  be  our  honor  to  play  host 
to  him. 

To  share  in  his  retirement  will  be 
Turner's  lovely  wife,  Ernestine,  who,  like 
Turner.  Is  a  native  of  North  Carolina. 
She,  too,  deserves  the  high  regard  each 
of  us  holds  for  Turner. 

I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  and  every 
Member  of  every  Congress  served  by 
Turner  when  I  say  that  he  will  be 
missed.  But  most  of  all.  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  those  public  servants  who 
did  every  Job  he  was  called  upon  to  do. 
and  then  he  went  bejrond  duty  to  truly 
serve  the  Congress  and  the  United  States 
in  a  manner  which  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  us  alL 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NXW    JXBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  status  of  public  employees 
in  this  country,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues know  as  well  as  I,  Is  not  what 
it  should  be,  and  it  is  not  what  it  could 
be.  Both  wages  and  standard  of  living 
for  employees  of  private  business  and 
industry  have  risen  greatly  over  the 
course  of  the  past  several  years.  The 
same  is  not  true  for  public  employees. 
It  is  unfortimate  that  some  States  stUl 
refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  State 
and  local  employees  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain with  their  employers.  It  is  just  as 
unfortunate  that  other  States  accord 
public  employees  representation  of  only 
the  most  token  and  condescending  kind 

I  would  Uke  to  caU  to  the  attenUon 
of  my  colleagues  a  most  intelligent  and 
pertinent  speech  on  this  matter  given 
by  Mr.  Jerry  Wurf,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  at 
a  conference  caUed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  "State  and  Local  Oovemment 
Relations,"  on  November  22,  1971. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  all  aware 
of  the  progressive  record  of  the  AFSCME, 
one  of  the  feistest  growing  unions  in  the 
country.  I  think  that  this  speech  is  a 
good  example  of  both  the  high  caliber 
of  its  leadership  and  their  dedication  to 
providing  for  our  public  employees  the 
fcauie  dignity  and  secmity  that  their 
coimterparts  in  the  private  sector  have 
considered  a  basic  right  lor  so  long. 

The  speech  follows: 

PbOIiC   CONmONTATION    TO   COOPESATION 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  labor  rela- 
tions in  state  and  local  government  when 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  calls 
a  conference  on  the  subject.  I  appreciate  be- 
ing Invited  as  a  spokesman  for  state  and  lo- 
cal government  employees. 

The  union  I  represent — the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. AFL-CIO— Is  probably  well  known  to 
most  of  you.  We  are  big.  We  had  626.000 
members  paying  dues  last  month.  We  are 
growing  faster  than  any  other  union,  adding 
more  than  1,000  new  members  a  week.  When 
we  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table,  we  are 
dealing  with  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment affecting  more  than  one  mllUon 
persona.  It  Is  also  Important  for  you  to  know 
that  nearly  all  of  our  members  pay  dues  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis.  Union  security  provi- 
sions are  very  rare  In  the  public  sector. 

We  are  known  as  a  militant  union.  Some 
of  that  Is  deserved:  some  of  it  is  not.  Up  un- 
til now  mUltancy  has  often  been  needed  to 
deal  with  employers  who  would  not  listen, 
deal  fairly,  or  allow  their  employees  to  peace- 
ably orgajalse  Into  unions  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  as  equals  with  their  employer. 

We  are  entering  a  new  and  different  stage 
In  the  development  of  labor  relations  In  state 
and  local  government.  Our  union  la  very 
aware  of  the  new  situation  that  Is  devdop- 
Ing.  We  are  responding  to  It  by  eonactoualy 
moving  from  confrontation  to  cooperation, 
wherever  It  Is  feasible. 

Times  are  changing.  There  are  now  mecha- 
nisms aatabllahed  in  many  states  for  the 
conduct  of  labor-management  relations  In 
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the  public  sector.  There  is  bargaining  t»^««- 
place  In  many  sUtes  and  localltiM  ■»? 
ployees  are  weU  organized.  Deq>lte  the  leoi 
frustraUona.  a  greater  percentage  of  the  ^Sm 
and  local  government  work  force  U  orxaj^d 
than  m  the  private  sector.  ICany  eraplovMa 
are  In  AFL-CIO  unions;  many  others  m 
not.  All  utilize  to  one  degree  or  another  the 
practices  that  are  traditional  In  the  Amar- 
lean  trade  union  movement. 

The  eiperlmentaJ  and  revolutionary  nhaaa 
of  pubUc  employee  unionism  U  over  Wenow 
need  to  address  ourselves  to  cooperaUvelv 
bringing  reasonableness  into  our  relaUooahto 
It  Is  with  that  concern  that  I  am  soeaklnvta 
you  today.  f — »uj«  w 

Collective  bargaining  exists  In  the  private 
sector  because  It  was  needed  to  deal  with  a 
potentially  explosive  labor-management  rela- 
tionship. Problems  stUl  occur,  but  they  an 
minimized  by  firmly  esUblished  and  uniform 
procedures  for  dealing  with  the  sltuaUon 

Collective  bargaining  exists  In  some  places 
In  the  public  sector,  but  even  where  It  exists 
It  Is  inferior  to  that  found  In  business  and 
industry.  The  general  nature  of  public  sector 
labor  relations  Is  chaos.  The  problems  an 
numerous  and  frequently  explosive. 

There  Is  no  way  to  guarantee  peace  In  pub- 
Uc sector  labor  relations.  Even  the  beet  laws 
or  good  wui  on  all  sides  wUl  not  always  pro- 
duce serenity.  Free  societies  breed  and  aUow 
for  conflict.  That  la  their  strength.  They  aim 
not  to  end  conflict,  but  to  achieve  machinery 
which  can  deal  with  It  and  minimize  Ita  ex- 
ploslvenesa.  CoUectlve  bargaining  is  the  ve- 
hicle for  achieving  these  ends  In  the  publlo 
sector,  just  as  It  is  In  the  private  sector. 

We  And  that  government  employers,  many 
of  whom  approve  or  defend  coUecUve  bar- 
gaining In  the  private  sector,  are  reluctant  or 
even  hostile  to  the  idea  of  their  own  employ- 
ees having  these  rights. 

Oovernment  employers  go  even  further 
than  denying  collective  bargaining.  They 
lobby  in  the  Congress  against  a  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  pay  for  public  workers. 
They  lobby  against  applying  to  themselves 
the  same  federal  standards  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  that  are  applied  to  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  They  are  irresponsible 
about  health  and  safety  on  the  job  and  they 
are  sangvUne  about  retirement  plans.  Advo- 
cating these  rights  for  most  workers  in 
America  while  denying  them  to  the  one 
worker  in  every  six  who  is  employed  In  gov- 
ernment is  hypocrisy. 

Central  to  this  hypocrisy  on  the  Issue  of 
rights  and  protections  for  public  employees 
is  the  concept  of  sovereignty — sovereignty 
with  a  lower  case  "s."  When  you  strip  It 
down,  the  concept  of  sovereignty  means  only 
one  thing  as  feu'  as  labor  relations  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  that  the  boss  will  call 
the  shots.  That  concept  is  unacceptable  to 
the  employees  of  government. 

More  than  one  government  official  has  con- 
tended that  because  he  was  elected  to  office 
he  was  speaking  in  labor  relations  matters 
not  for  himself  but  for  the  whole  community. 
In  my  experience,  a  public  official  speaks  for 
himself  as  boss  and  not  as  public  protector. 
Being  elected  to  poUtlcal  office  Is  not  equal 
to  being  endowed  by  Ood  with  iinbounded 
wisdom  and  unbridled  power.  Unfortunately, 
many  elected  officials  believe  that  it  Is.  The 
concept  of  sovereignty  may  be  the  genesis 
of  that  belief. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  being  elected  a 
trade  union  official  does  not  mean  being  en- 
dowed with  unbounded  wisdom  and  un- 
bridled power  either.  Trade  union  officials 
are  no  more  Immune  to  self -righteousness 
than  are  public  officials.  We.  too,  can  be 
short-sighted  advocates.  Our  credentials  for 
reaaonableness  may  be  no  better  than  those 
of  public  officials. 

The  oonc^t  of  sovereignty  Is  regularly  used 
as  an  excuse  to  unilaterally  dispense  largesse 
on  matters  of  employee  wages  and  condttlona 
of  employment. 
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In  the  struggle  for  monop<dy  of  power  by 
the  public  employer  and  the  resulting  coun- 
ter response  by  the  public  employee,  we  may 
end  up  with  a  lot  of  unreasonableness  on 
both  sides.  We  get  phoney  rhetoric  Instead 
of  (air  dealing. 

The  current  defense  against  rational  bi- 
lateral relationships  Is  premised  on  the  fear 
of  the  acquisition  of  political  power  by  public 
workers  to  the  detriment  of  the  conununlty. 
This  was  a  theorem  first  enunciated  about 
the  time  Lincoln  Steffens  was  authoring  the 
Shame  of  the  Cities  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

There  is  a  point  of  view  that  "collective 
bargaining"  serves  as  a  back  drop  to  a  power 
broker  relationship  between  "union  leaders" 
and  "political  bosses."  The  needs  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  community,  of  course,  are  Just 
incidental. 

Others  are  concerned  about  protecting  the 
political  process  from  a  pressure  group  of 
public  employees.  This  view  assumes  the  po- 
litical process  is  already  free  of  pressure 
groups,  and  that  a  puUlc  employee  preesvu-e 
group  would  taint  an  otherwise  saintly  envi- 
ronment. Those  with  this  view  would  pro- 
tect the  participatory  electoral  process  in  this 
free  society  by  depriving  the  13.6  million 
Americans  who  work  for  the  government  of 
th  'ir  citizenship  in  that  society. 

What  needs  to  be  understood  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  accommodate  to  both  the  dignity 
of  workers  and  the  sovereignty  of  govern- 
ment. This  can  be  done  by  rejecting  the  old 
courthouse  "fix"  in  an  up-to-date  costume. 
It  can  be  done  by  refusing  to  consign  to 
power  brokers  problems  that  need  solution 
with  equity,  participation  and  accommoda- 
tion, including  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  concept  of  sovereignty  Is  a  critical 
reason  why  we  are  at  an  Impasse  over  im- 
passe procedures.  We  need  to  get  this  out 
of  our  way.  It  is  inhibiting  the  development 
of  reasonable  relationships. 

The  position  of  most  employers  Is  clear. 
Tou  say  there  should  be  no  right  to  strike. 
Many  agree  with  you.  We  are  concerned 
about  compulsory  arbitration.  Many  think  it 
would  be  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  solve 
problems  In  the  public  sector,  although  many 
employers  have  clearly  said  they  prefer  the 
right  to  strike  to  compulsory  arbitration. 
Someday,  the  unions  might  horrify  you  by 
lobbying  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

Rather  than  arguing  over  whether  the 
right  to  strike  is  a  principle  or  a  tactic, 
or  whether  arbitration  Is  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, we  should  be  agreeing  on  one 
thing.  We  should  be  agreeing  that  repres- 
sive laws  on  strikes  don't  work.  There  U  more 
trouble  where  there  is  repression,  as  In  New 
York,  than  where  there  is  no  repression,  as 
In  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin. 

The  public  is  anxious  to  eliminate  chaos 
in  the  public  sector.  Tliat  public  pressxire 
may  be  more  in  the  direction  of  compulsory 
arbitration  than  the  right  to  strike.  Some 
of  you  have  discovered  first  hand  how  un- 
happy a  mechanism  compulsory  arbitration 
can  be.  It  is  not  what  you  want.  It  is  not 
what  we  want. 

The  public  is  inclined  toward  compulsory 
arbitration.  It  appears  an  easy  way  of  elimi- 
nating strikes.  As  long  as  we  cannot  agree 
on  appropriate  Imposee  procedures,  the  pub- 
Uc may  be  totally  justified  in  demanding  a 
third-party  neutral.  Let  me  add  that  in  spite 
of  our  concern  about  compulsory  arbitration, 
we  have  been  Impressed  with  the  awards  it 
has  produced  for  employees  and  the  hostil- 
ities it  has  brought  from  employers. 

It  U  contingent  upon  us  to  move  jointly 
toward  the  provision  of  universally  and  mu- 
tually acceptable  impasse  procedures, 
^e  realistic  option  available  may  be  some- 
thing that  would  be  abhorrent  to  both  of 
us.  Moving  together,  we  may  achieve  agree- 
*"i*.?  °°  *PProprtate  Impasse  procedures 
without  having  to  resort  to  strike,  compul- 
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sory  arbitration,  or  repressive  laws  on  either 
of  these  mechanisms. 

We  are  pushing  hard  for  a  national  law 
governing  labor  relations  In  the  public  sec- 
tor. Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  says  we  need 
to  use  state  and  local  governments  as  "re- 
search and  demonstration"  laboratories  for 
labor  relations  in  the  public  sector.  We  dis- 
agree. There  have  been  enough  studies  and 
experiments.  We're  tired  of  that.  There  have 
been  enough  confrontations.  It  is  time  for 
responsible  change. 

I  have  trouble  understanding  those  who 
support  collective  bargaining  for  public  em- 
ployees but  oppose  a  national  law  providing 
for  it.  There  ^ould  be  no  more  difference 
between  the  job  rights  of  a  public  works  em- 
ployee in  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  than  there 
Is  between  an  aerospace  worker  in  California 
and  New  York.  The  labor  relations  situation 
of  public  employees  today  is  different  in  every 
city,  county,  and  state — not  just  between 
states,  but  between  cities  and  counties  within 
the  same  state.  There  Is  no  more  reason  to 
justify  fragmentation  of  labor  relations  be- 
tween states  and  their  cities  and  counties 
than  there  Is  to  fragment  any  other  sjrstem 
of  dealing  with  problems  on  a  national  level. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  federal  takeover.  It 
would  be  outrageous  to  take  away  from  local 
units  of  goveriunent  their  rights  and  con- 
cerns. We  are  advocating  a  federal  law  that 
leaves  to  state  and  local  governments  the 
authority  to  conduct  labor  relations. 

We  also  believe  it  is  outrageous  to  conduct 
labor  relations  without  a  set  of  uniform  rules. 
We  are  advocating  uniformity  of  law  on  this 
matter  for  the  same  reason  we  advocate  gov- 
ernnxent  by  law  rather  than  by  force. 

You  can  say  what  you  want  about  labor 
relations  in  business  and  industry,  but  a  free 
society  could  not  get  along  without  the  me- 
chanisms that  exist  there.  The  mechanisms 
are  firmly  established  and  clearly  understood. 
They  have  a  history  of  legal  precedents  appli- 
cable to  almost  every  work  place  in  America. 
Contrast  that  with  the  public  sector  where 
you  can  go  from  one  city  to  the  next  and  find 
a  different  mechanism  and  a  different  set  of 
precedents  and  procedures. 

What  we  see  very  clearly  Is  the  need  for 
uniformity  of  law  In  the  public  sector,  so 
that  a  body  of  law  and  tradition  and  practice 
can  be  developed.  This  wiU  only  occur  under 
federal  legislation,  much  like  that  which 
governs  labor  relations  in  business  and  indus- 
try. 

There  is  no  question  of  constitutional  au- 
thority on  national  legislation.  It  exists  and 
there  are  court  decisions  to  verify  it. 

The  real  question  here  is  not  so  much  that 
of  the  federal  government  moving  in.  The 
real  question  Is  the  desire  of  the  states  to 
continue  to  guard  their  right  to  generally 
repress  legitimate  employee  aspirations.  I 
know  that  federal  intervention  is  repulsive 
to  you.  But  we're  talking  about  a  federally- 
established  mechanism  that  wUl  be  oper- 
ated at  the  local  level. 

Oiu:  union's  proposal  for  national  legisla- 
tion would  permit  a  state  to  be  the  master 
of  its  own  fate  and  destiny,  so  long  as  it 
provided  rights  substantially  equal  to  those 
included  in  the  national  law.  If  a  state 
wanted  to  control  its  own  arena  of  public 
sector  labor  relations,  it  could  do  so.  The 
legislation  provides  for  a  uniformity  of  ap- 
plication of  law:  not  a  transfer  of  power. 

Our  reasoning  has  been  this:  We  know 
what  you  have  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  state 
legislation.  We  know  what  the  needs  are. 
The  two  just  don't  fit  and  probably  never 
wUl.  We  are  not  turning  our  backs  on  the 
new  laws  in  Hawaii  and  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  good  laws,  although  we  have  serious 
points  of  difference  with  them.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  state  legislation,  we  will 
continue  to  face  a  crazy  quilt-work  pattern 
of  law.  The  needs  of  public  employees  do 
not  differ  across  state  lines.  They  are  one  and 
the  same  throughout  the  nation.  A  national 
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approach  Is  the  only  answer  to  meeting  them 
uniformly  and  fairly. 

As  a  spokesman  for  organized  labor  at  this 
Conference,  let  me  clear  up  some  misunder- 
standings about  labor's  position  on  the  wage- 
price  freeze  and  Phase  II. 

Labor's  support  of  economic  controls 
such  as  those  proposed  by  the  President  Is 
grounded  in  the  concept  of  equity.  Labor  has 
said  since  :  966  that  if  controls  were  needed, 
it  would  sacrifice  its  fair  share,  but  only  If 
other  segments  of  the  economy  were  sacrific- 
ing as  weU. 

Labor  also  rightfully  expects  that  in  a 
free  society  such  a  sweeping  program  of  eco- 
nomic controls  wUl  be  carried  out  In  fuU 
consultation  with  the  parties  Involved  and, 
most  Importantly,  the  program  wlQ  be  hon- 
estly administered. 

Labor's  concerns  In  each  area  have  been 
Ignored  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Rigid  controls  were  placed  on  wages  and 
loose  controls  on  prices.  The  boss  controls 
both.  Tax  bonanzas  were  prescribed  for  busi- 
ness while  cuts  in  government  services  were 
prescribed  for  other  Americans.  Interest 
rates,  profits,  and  dividends  were  exempted 
from  controls  during  the  freeze. 

As  far  as  the  wage-price  freeze  is  con- 
cerned, labor  was  not  constated  in  advance 
In  a  way  that  would  have  indicated  its  sup- 
port and  advice  were  desired.  On  Phase  n, 
labor  was  consulted  but  deceived. 

Oeorge  Meany  and  other  labor  representa- 
tives were  advised  that  Phase  II  of  wage  con- 
trols would  be  regulated  by  an  autonomous, 
tripartite  Pay  Board.  The  President's  an- 
nouncement Indicated  the  Pay  Board  would 
be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Connally  affirmed  that  veto  power  the  next 
day. 

It  took  a  major  confrontation  with  the 
Administration  for  labor  to  keep  the  Pay 
Board  free  from  government  veto. 

The  President  then  loaded  the  Pay  Board. 
Although  he  had  given  labor  assurances  that 
the  five  public  members  of  the  Pay  Board 
would  be  non-labor,  non-management,  and 
non-governmental,  four  of  the  five  did  not 
meet  those  specifications. 

Arnold  Webber  was  named  to  the  Board 
as  a  supposedly  neutral  public  member.  He 
is  not  neutral.  He  was  on  the  government 
payroll  from  January  of  1969  to  October  2lEt 
of  this  year.  He  was  the  top  government 
official  for  the  90-day  wage-price  freeze.  He 
drew  his  last  federal  government  paycheck 
on  October  31  and  went  to  work  October  22 
as  a  supposedly  neutral  public  member  of 
the  Pay  Board. 

WUllam  Caples  is  a  public  member  of  the 
Board.  He  spent  aU  his  Ufe  but  the  past  two 
years  in  Industry.  He  was  an  executive  vice 
president  of  Inland  Steel  for  20  years  and  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers. 

Neal  Jacoby,  a  public  member  of  the 
Board,  is  a  man  who  has  q>ent  the  past  12 
years  as  a  director  of  the  Occidental  Petro- 
leum Company.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  con- 
servative economist  with  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  Arthur  Burns  In 
the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

Kermit  Gordon,  another  public  member  of 
the  Board,  Is  a  man  with  whom  I  might 
quarrel,  but  he  Is  a  man  of  integrity.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  his  sitting  on  the  Board  as 
a  public  representative.  He  is  the  only  one 
who  meets  the  criteria. 

The  fifth  public  member  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  is  George  Boldt.  He  is  on  the  gov- 
ernment payrOU  as  a  federal  judge.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Hodgson  described  him  to  Geoi^ 
Meany  as,  and  I  quote,  "totally  and  com- 
pletely unfit  for  this  job." 

The  Administration  is  now  trying  to  cock 
the  dice  against  working  men  and  women 
in  another  way.  They  sent  an  Individual 
pubUc  member  to  see  every  labor  member  to 
try  to  tell  that  particular  labor  leader  not 
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to  worry.  I.  W.  Abel  of  tbe  United  Steel- 
workers  of  Amerlc*  wma  given  tbe  word 
there  would  be  no  InUrferenoe  In  the  Steel - 
workers*  eontrsct.  Leonard  WoodoodE  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  Floyd  Smith  of 
the  InternaUonal  Assodatlon  of  Machinists, 
and  Fltzsimmons  of  the  Teamsters  received 
similar  assurance. 

It  Is  a  credit  to  Oeor^e  Meany  and  his 
colleagues  that  they  would  not  go  along  with 
this  kind  of  "courthouse  fix"  to  the  detri- 
ment of  workers  who  are  not  In  high-image 
"critical"  industries,  whether  they  pay  union 
dues  or  not. 

Labor  thus  views  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram of  wage  and  price  controls  as  something 
manipulated  in  favor  of  bxislness  and  fi- 
nance and  opposed  to  workers  and.  there- 
fore, inconsistent  with  the  prerequisite  equal 
treatment. 

Our  union  has  faced  similar  dlfflculties  on 
state  and  local  government  employee  cover- 
age under  the  freeze  and  Phase  n. 

The  National  Education  Association,  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters, 
and  our  union  have  been  working  as  a  coali- 
tion on  the  wage-price  freeze  and  I>hase  n. 
We  have  shared  with  several  persons  inside 
the  Nixon  Administration  our  thinking  on 
the  need  for  a  separate  mechanism  for  state 
and  local  gOTemment  employees  under  Phase 
II.  We  were  encouraged  to  think  that  some 
separate  machinery  would  be  put  into  effect. 
Discussions  had  reached  the  stage  of  debat- 
ing whether  it  would  be  a  tripartite  mecha- 
nism with  autonomous  Jurisdiction  over  non- 
federal public  employee  salaries  or  subject  to 
the  final  authority  of  the  private  sector  Pay 
Board. 

The  Committee  described  in  President 
Nixon's  Executive  Order  did  not  figure  in  the 
dlscussiona.  This  clearly  indicated  to  us  that 
a  separate  mechanism  was  in  the  works.  We 
were  certain  that  if  the  Construction  Wage 
Stabilization  Committee  were  operative 
under  Phase  11  as  a  separate  mechanism  for 
that  industry,  that  there  would  also  be  a 
separate  machinery  for  non-federal  public 
employees. 

What  has  developed  Is  a  Committee  on 
State  and  Local  Government  Cooperation.  It 
is  purely  advisory.  An  authority  on  wages 
and  benefits  rests  with  the  Pay  Board. 

Few  members  of  the  Committee  have  stat- 
ure or  knowledge  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employment.  Don  Uorrison,  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  is  an 
exception.  He  is  a  man  of  Integrity  and  an 
excellent  representative  of  public  employee 
interests. 

In  its  first  meeting,  members  of  the  State 
and  Local  Oovemment  Cooperation  Commit- 
tee were  encouraged  to  make  the  inequities 
faced  by  teachers  the  first  order  of  business. 
The  encouragement  came  from  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Director  Donald  Rumsfield,  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew,  and  Pay  Board  Chair- 
man George  Boldt.  There  appeared  nearly 
unanimous  support  for  this  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

At  Its  next  meeting,  the  Committee  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  a  proposal  to  dis- 
cuss—Just discuss,  that's  all— with  the  Pay 
Board  the  inequities  of  teachers  and  other 
non-federal  public  employees.  The  "Advisory" 
board  had  voted  against  advising. 

We  suspect  the  Administration  is  doing  the 
same  thing  with  the  Committee  It  has  done 
with  the  Pay  Board.  That  la  to  make  people 
think  they  are  on  their  side  but  then  apply 
pressure  to  divide  them  and  keep  them  from 
getting  a  fair  hearing,  let  alone  fair  treat- 
ment. 

The  position  of  our  union  and  other  pub- 
lic employee  unions  on  Phase  n  in  the  non- 
federal public  sector  la  that  the  wage  ma- 
chinery needa  to  be  different  and  separate 
from  that  for  buslnees  and  industry. 
They  are  not  in  a  runaway  situation.  Oen> 
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erally  speaking,  they  still  lag  behind  business 
and  industry. 

There  la  a  separate  mechanism  under 
Phaae  n  for  the  construction  industry,  which 
haa  33  mlUioa  workers.  We  beUere  there 
should  be  one  for  the  10  minion  workers  of 
state  and  local  government.  Separate  ma- 
chinery Is  needed  to  deal  with  the  diversity 
of  law  and  wage-setUng  mechanisms  that 
exist  m  the  public  sector  as  opposed  to  the 
private  sector,  where  law  and  wage-eetting 
mechanisms  are  pretty  much  imlform.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
14  of  the  15  members  of  the  Pay  Board  have 
no  knowledge  or  experience,  let  alone  ex- 
pertise, with  public  employment. 

We  were  pleased  by  the  support  the  Nation- 
al League  of  ClUee/U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
gave  to  our  position  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  mechanism  in  Phase  n  for  dealing 
with  non-federal  public  employee  wages.  We 
would  like  to  persuade  you  to  loin  us  In 
continuing  to  pursue  a  separate  mechanism 
Without  it,  there  wlU  be  chaoo.  And.  if  our 
expectations  that  wage  controls  will  be  with 
us  for  a  very  long  time  are  correct,  that 
chaos  wlU  get  worse  with  each  passing  week. 
Public  management  and  labor  are  natural 
adversaries  at  the  collective  bargaining  Uble, 
and  while  we  might  be  able  to  work  together 
on  many  things,  that  adversary  relationship 
in  labor  relations  wlU  remain  unchanged. 
We  represent  employees — policemen,  social 
workers,  employees  In  hospitals,  schools,  pub- 
lic works,  recreation.  You  represent  manage- 
ment. The  Interests  are  different  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  But  we  are  both  interested 
in  good  govermnent.  viable  institutions,  and 
livable  communities.  In  that  cause  we  are 
natural  allies. 

The  government  service  is  being  challenged 
today.  The  demands  for  service  are  enormous. 
Revenues  are  limited.  Pressures  from  com- 
munity groups  are  In  conflict.  The  value  of 
our  institutions  is  in  doubt. 

We  are  concerned  for  the  system.  There  is 
clear  evidence  the  people  don't  trust  the  sys- 
tem. Its  clear  that  It  can  be  preserved  only 
by  facing  up  to  Its  faults.  The  old  notion 
that  rhetoric  and  slogans  were  substitutes 
for  action  is  no  longer  acceptable.  There  is  a 
very  large  gap  in  belief  In  the  system. 

We  are  reaching  out  on  all  sides  for  allies 
to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  \iseful  institu- 
tions, which  have  been  undermined  by  irre- 
sponslbUlty,  greed,  and  negligence. 

We  (labor)  have  established  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  to  stay.  You  (management)  have 
demonstrated  that  you  can  cope  with  us.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  put  equity 
In  the  labor-management  relationship  and 
move  from  there  to  being  allies  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  public  service — problems 
like  taxes,  productivity,  and  duplication  of 
service  in  such  matters  as  retirement  plans. 
Job  specifications,  and  barg^aining. 

This  would  be  a  productive  conference,  for 
example,  if  it  marked  the  time  at  which  we — 
management  and  labor  in  the  states  and  the 
cities — ganged  up  on  the  federal  government 
to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  federal  pie  for  state 
and  local  goverriment. 

Last  December  I  started  a  new  /eoune.  I 
addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  in  Atlanta.  It  was  a  rare 
speech  for  me.  VlrtuaUy  nothing  was  said 
about  collective  bargaining  or  public  em- 
ployee unionism.  The  speech  was  devoted  to 
the  question  of  financing  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Some  elected  officials  and  professional  man- 
agement people  let  me  know  they  were 
pleased.  So  wa«  I.  While  I  had  a  lot  more  fun 
waving  my  fist  at  public  employers,  I  am  get- 
ting a  lot  more  satisfaction  moving  our  union 
from  confrontation  to  meaningful  efforts 
at  mutual  problem-solving. 

On«  of  the  biggest  problems  we  face  la 
that  once-great  urban  centers  have  been  sub- 
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Jected  to  a  cruel  form  of  systamatlc  financial 
starvauon.  Many  staUa  hava  not  respondM 
to  this  need.  The  minor  rlctariee  that  have 
been  won  In  Washington  have  been  taken 
away  by  federal  admlnistratlona— adminU- 
trations  plural— that  unquesUonlngly  pour 
billions  Into  war  abroad  and  consciously  im- 
pound billions  In  appropriated  funds  at  home 
And  local  and  state  governments  rot. 

We  need  more  federal  aid.  We  need  more 
revenue  to  and  from  state  governments  We 
need  action  In  the  cities,  too,  and  we  are  not 
getting  It. 

We  need  to  take  the  albatross  of  regreaslve 
tax  systems  off  our  necks.  To  do  that  we  need 
political  leadership  that  rests  its  record  on 
educating  people  on  the  way  we  an  choking 
ourselves  with  bad  tax  systems.  Dealing  with 
this  tax  problem  is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
fiscal  bind  that  exists. 

I  think  people  wiu  respond  to  leadership 
on  this  question.  They  are  making  clear  their 
desire  to  respond  on  critical  Issues.  I  think 
that's  what  is  behind  the  success  o«  \mder- 
taklngs  like  Common  Cause  and  the  many 
acUvltles  of  Ralph  Nader.  The  problem  U 
that  these  people  cannot  get  political  leader- 
ship to  rely  on  their  desire  to  respond. 

Public  employees  can  play  a  major  role 
In  educating  the  community,  particularly  the 
labor  comm'inlty.  about  this  dilemma— and 
we  will.  We  have  formed  a  coalition  of  public 
employee  organizations  in  and  out  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  we  are  moving  together  on  a 
variety  of  problems.  That  coalition  Is  avail- 
able as  your  aUy  in  this  and  other  causes. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  cooperate  on  such  prob- 
lems If  you  come  to  us  and  say  you  have  the 
answer  and  that  if  we  disagree  with  you  we 
are  yoiu-  enemy.  For  example,  if  we  did  not 
buy  your  brand  of  revenue  sharing,  and  put 
forward  an  altemaUve.  this  should  not  be  a 
signal  for  hostility  or  dismissal.  There  U  no 
monopoly  on  wisdom.  We  are  going  to  gen- 
uinely seek  your  cooperation.  We  are  wlUlng 
to  give  and  take  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  which 
is  the  normal  problem-solving  process  in  a 
society  like  ours. 

I  am  one  who  believes  there  is  a  public 
profit;  that  dollars  Invested  in  public  serv- 
ices produce  a  profit  for  the  citizens  trf  the 
community,  a  profit  that  cannot  be  achieved 
In  any  other  way.  Th«re  is  profit  In  rational 
and  accessible  transportation.  There  Is  profit 
in  good  health  care,  well-educated  citizens, 
safe  streets  and  homes,  recreation,  and  so  on. 
All  profit  from  public  services.  All  lose  when 
they  are  absent. 

We  need  to  begin  viewing  public  service 
as  an  objective  in  its  own  right,  rather  than 
as  a  substitute  or  subsldizer  for  the  private 
sector. 

The  public  service  employment  program 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  should  not  be  viewed  as  merely  a  means 
of  dealing  with  the  private  sector's  Jobless 
mess,  but  as  a  means  of  making  life  mere 
meaningful  and  satisfying  through  provision 
of  more  and  Improved  public  services. 

Neither  should  the  pubUc  sector  carry  the 
major  burden  of  combatting  inflation,  as  it 
does  under  the  President's  program  of  eco- 
nomic controls.  It  shoiUd  not  be  asked  to 
subsidize  the  private  sector  with  reduced 
revenues,  layoffs,  and  the  Impounding  of 
funds  appropriated  for  specific  public  pur- 
poaes. 

If  we  are  not  getting  the  dollars  required 
to  fund  adequate  public  services,  nor  pro- 
ducing the  kind  of  sarvlces  neceaocuy.  there 
is  no  public  profit. 

We  believe  in  a  democratic  society.  We  are 
opposed  to  dictatorship  and  totalitarianism. 
We  believe  in  equality  of  opportunity  and 
Individual  control  over  one's  destiny.  We 
should  be  distressed  by  the  gap  betwean 
rhetoric  and  reality.  Sams  who  havs  power 
in  otir  society  would  limit  or  deny  othen 
access  to  decency  and  dignity.  As  far  as  the 
public  emjdoyee  is  concerned,  where  a  pub- 
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lie  employer  exercises  imllateral  control  over 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  the 
America  we  believe  in  does  not  exist. 

Government  does  not  belong  to  you  as  em- 
ployers any  more  than  it  belongs  to  us  as 
employees.  The  institution  really  exists  to 
serve  people,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

We  oould  del>ate  endlessly  about  who  is 
the  villain  or  the  nature  of  the  villainy  in 
our  relationship.  We  could  dwell  on  the  un- 
fairness of  government  as  an  employer.  You 
could  recite  the  limitations  on  government's 
ability  to  oope  with  our  demands.  I'm  bored 
with  that  kind  of  debate.  I  am  a  pragmatic, 
biased  representative  of  public  employees.  I 
think  that  the  needs  of  our  membership  are 
best  served  by  Joining  with  you  in  dealing 
with  not  only  the  problems  of  the  employer- 
employee  relationship  but  in  the  very  basic 
capacity  of  government  to  serve  and  thereby 
protect  a  free  and  prosperous  America. 


EULOGY  OP  THE  LATE  MRS. 
HARRIET  McCORMACK 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
greater  sorrow  than  the  passing  of  a 
loved  one,  and  so  our  sympathy  goes  out 
to  our  former  Speaker,  John  McCormack, 
who  recently  lost  his  beloved  wife,  Har- 
riet. No  one  who  knew  of  their  lifelong 
devotion  and  joy  in  e{u:h  other  could  fail 
to  be  moved  by  their  final  parting.  They 
were  a  couple  who  might  have  inspired 
the  greatest  poets,  for  their  life  together 
was  an  example  that  most  of  us  can  only 
aspire  to  as  an  ideal. 

In  our  current  era  marked  by  disinte- 
grating marriages  and  the  tragedy  of 
broken  homes,  their  abiding  love  and 
great  faith  in  each  other  shone  forth 
with  the  warmth  of  firelight.  In  Wash- 
ington, their  example  was  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  old  truth  that  "all  that 
glitters  is  not  gold,"  for  they  foimd  a 
greater  wealth  by  far  in  each  other's 
company  than  in  the  surface  glamor  of 
the  Capital's  circuit.  Theirs  was  a  love 
affair  that  stayed  young  through  half  a 
century  of  married  life,  ever  renewing 
itself  in  harmony  and  trust. 

Harriet  McCormack  was  a  lovely  young 
c(xitralto  with  a  contract  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  when  she  met  John,  the 
earnest  and  hard-working  yoimg  veteran 
and  lawyer.  For  him  she  gave  iip  her 
singing  to  become  his  chief  adviser,  con- 
fidant, and  helpmeet.  During  their  years 
together,  she  never  looked  back,  but  was 
fulfilled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  crucial 
role  she  played  in  the  rising  success  of 
her  husband's  political  career. 

The  values  and  the  cherished  ideals  af- 
flnned  in  the  marriage  of  Harriet  and 
John  McCormack  represent  all  that  Is 
finest  and  most  beautiful  In  our  Judeo- 
Christian  ethical  heritage.  They  are  the 
rock  and  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
society  rests.  If  we  are  guilty  of  sometimes 
taking  them  for  granted,  the  example  of 
men  and  women  such  as  the  McCormacks 
bring  these  alive  in  a  very  real  sense. 

Thus,  It  is  with  gratitude  as  well  as 
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grief  that  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  McCormack's  bereaved 
family,  and  wish  them  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  those  who  knew  them 
both  were  touched  and  warmed  by  the 
living  flame  that  bound  their  marriage 
and  their  lives. 
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DISTRICT  37  SEEKS  DISCLOSURE 
OF  PRICE  VIOLATORS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  wrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  the  success  of  the  phase 
n  economic  program  depends  in  a  very 
large  way  on  public  confidence  in  its 
fairness  to  all  groups  throughout  our 
economic  structure. 

That  confidence,  in  my  Judgment,  can 
only  be  achieved  if  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  has  surroimded  violations  of  the 
price  control  program  is  stripped  away. 
Unfortimately,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  refused  to  make  public  the 
names  of  merchants  or  companies  who 
have  been  found  to  be  in  violation. 

This  week,  Victor  Gotbaum,  executive 
director  of  District  Council  37  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  filed  suit  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Manhattan  to 
force  the  IRS  to  make  such  disclosure 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  Gotbaum  and  his  imion  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  protect 
workers  and  consumers  under  the  price 
control  program.  This  week's  suit  repre- 
sents a  landmark  attempt  to  force  the 
kind  of  disclosure  that  will  be  necessary 
if  the  American  people  are  ever  to  have 
confidence  that  the  economic  controls 
program  is  fair  and  equitable. 

I  have  every  hope  that  Mr.  Gotbaum's 
suit  wlD  be  successful  and  I  present  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  today's  New 
York  Times  story  on  the  legal  action. 

The  article  f  oUows : 
OoTBAOM  To  Fnj  Smr  To  Get  Paiot  Vio- 
lUToaa'  Naxxs 
(By  Grace  Lichtensteln) 

Victor  Gotbaum,  executive  director  of  the 
city's  largest  public  employe  union,  filed  suit 
yesterday  against  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice over  its  refusal  to  make  public  the  name 
of  merchants  or  companies  who  have  violated 
the  Federal  price-control  program. 

The  suit,  fUed  in  United  States  District 
Court  in  Manhattan,  is  the  first  legal  test  of 
the  revenue  service's  policy  of  keeping  al- 
most all  such  violations  confidential,  accord- 
ing to  IMS.  officials  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Gotbaum  contends  In  the  suit  that 
imder  the  1B66  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
the  public  has  the  right  to  know  which  com- 
panies may  have  raised  prices  under  Phaae 
Two  and  what  action  the  revenue  service 
took  against  them. 

BKVSK   SUI'l'B   Fn.XD 

Mr.  Gotbaum's  union.  District  Council  37 
of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Mtmlcipal  Employes,  was  the  first  to 
■et  up  its  own  "price  watch"  to  monitor 


price  increases  under  the  QO-day  freeze  and 
the  Phase  Two  stabilization. 

Throughout  the  freeee,  which  ended  Nov. 
13.  the  revenue  service,  charged  with  enforc- 
ing the  program,  refused  to  make  public  the 
names  of  companies  that  had  raised  prices 
but  then  rolled  them  back  after  being  con- 
tacted by  IMS.  agents. 

The  only  names  the  Government  would 
disclose  were  those  of  allegedly  recalcitrant 
companies  against  whom  Federal  lawsuits 
were  filed.  There  were  a  total  of  seven  suits 
filed  natlonaUy  during  the  freeze.  In  the 
first  month  of  Phase  Two,  the  IJt.S.  has  ob- 
tained one  injunction  nationally,  on  a  rent- 
control  violation. 

In  a  telegram  to  local  revenue  officials,  on 
Nov.  30,  Mr.  Gotbaum  demanded  the  dis- 
closvu'e  of  "any  information,  records,  rulings 
and  determinations  showing  violations  of 
Price  commission  regulations"  under  the 
stabilization  program. 

The  request  was  forwarded  to  Washington. 
In  a  telephone  interview,  Herbert  A.  Seld- 
man,  director  of  the  stabilization  program, 
acknowledged  that  until  now  the  revenue 
service  had  been  "conservative  In  its  ap- 
proach" to  disclosures. 

POLICY    "UNDEK    REVIEW" 

But  he  said  that  the  policy  was  "stUl  under 
review"  and  might  be  "re-evaluated"  after 
Congress  completed  action  on  stabilization 
legislation. 

The  suit  by  ISr.  Gotbaum  Is  the  climax  of 
a  dispute  that  began  soon  after  the  union 
started  Its  own  momtorlng  of  the  price 
freeze. 

The  union  has  contended  all  along  that 
local  stores  were  flouting  the  price  regula- 
tions and  that  the  revenue  service  was  doing 
little  to  curb  the  violations. 

Publicly,  the  revenue  service  said  It  wel- 
comed the  union's  price  watch  because  it 
was  in  line  with  President  Jfixon's  request 
for  the  public  to  help  gain  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  price  controls.  Officials  of  the 
union  and  the  Government  have  met  several 
times  in  an  effort  to  set  up  a  system  for 
relaying  information  about  violations  to  the 
Federal  authorities. 

But  privately,  revenue  officials  complained 
that  the  union  seemed  more  Interested  in 
disclosing  their  findings  to  the  press  than 
to  the  Oovemment. 


THE  YEAR  1971  MARKS  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  FIRST  FORD 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or   PKNNSTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1971  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Henry  Ford's  first  automobile. 

Henry  Ford  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. It  started  75  years  ago  and 
was  revolutionized  by  the  famous  Model 
T,  usins  assembly  lines  for  the  first  time 
in  the  production  of  automobiles  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  an  auto  to  within 
the  reach  of  most  Americans. 

Since  1903,  when  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
was  incorporated,  Ford  has  produced  81 
million  cars  and  trucks.  In  1970  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  produced  approximately  5 
million  new  units  and  did  $16  billion 
worth  of  business. 
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In  1914,  Henry  Ford  raised  his  com- 
pany wa«es  from  tlJB5  to  $5.00  a  day— 
an  unheard  of  IncreaM  at  that  time. 

Henry  Ford  n  has  been  In  charge  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  a  quarto-  of  a 
century  and  haa  made  outstanding  prog- 
ress. He  has  just  announced  an  $800 
million  capital  Investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  75th  anniversary 
of  Henry  Ford's  first  auto,  we  should 
pause  to  reflect  on  his  life  and  what  it 
has  meant  to  all  Americans.  We  owe 
him  a  debt  of  thanks  that  can  never  be 
repaid. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  BANKER  LOOKS  AT  THE 
BUSINESSMAN'S  FUTURE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  acutely  aware  in  recent  months  of 
the  serious  plight  of  many  American  citi- 
zens, caught  in  the  midst  of  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  changes.  The  con- 
tinuing rise  in  prices,  growing  social  con- 
sciousness and  unrest,  and  complex  and 
confusing  international  developments 
have  affected  the  lives  of  us  all. 

The  dramatic  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred and  inevitably  will  continue  to 
occur,  however,  have  also  exerted  a  vast 
impact  on  the  business  community,  and 
have  led  many  people  to  question  what 
the  future  role  of  the  businessman  will 
be.  For  the  business  community,  like  the 
rest  of  society,  is  faced  with  uncertainties 
and  hazards  more  disturbing  and  more 
profound  in  their  implications  than  ever 
before.  Not  only  is  business  faced  with  an 
inflationary  spiral  which  persists  In  this 
country  and  in  every  industrial  economy 
of  the  world,  but  is  also  confronted  with 
the  spread  of  governmental  regulations 
into  the  conduct  of  business  affairs,  the 
absence  of  uniformity  and  clarity  in  the 
rules  by  which  It  is  expected  to  be  gov- 
erned, and  increasing  demands  that  it 
share    the    responsibility    for    meeting 
pressing    social    needs    which    formerly 
were  regarded  as  being  in  the  public  do- 
main. These  and  many  other  pressures 
have  created  widespread  problems  for 
business,  both  large  and  small,  and  I 
think  we  might  all  benefit  from  an  in- 
creased understanding  of  their  Influence. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  therefore,  the  recent 
remarks  of  Mr.  Edmund  P.  Ebert.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  and  a  director  of  the  Bankers  Inter- 
naUonal  Corp.  and  the  Downtown  Lower 
Manhattan      Association.      Mr.      Ebert 
started  out  with  Bankers  Trust  Co.  tn 
1928,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  has  gained  the 
opportunity    to    witness    firsthand    the 
many  challenges  to  and  changes  within 
our  society  and  the  business  community 
itself.  His  extremely  thoughtful  and  co- 
gent analysis  of  the  Issues  facing  the 
businessman  today,  and  the  many  possl- 
biliUes  which  these  changing  conditions 
hold  for  tomorrow  offer.  In  my  opinion  a 
reaUsUc    appraisal    of    the    future    role 
which  business  can  play  in  society,  and 
the   areas   where  legislative   change   is 


needed  if  business  is  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  futiu-e. 

I  include  Mr.  Eberfs  address  at  this 
point  tn  the  Recohd  : 

A  Bakkex's  Look  at  the  Businessman's 

PUTUBE 

(Address  by  Edmund  F.  Ebert) 
When  considering  the  subject  of  my  talk 
with  you  tonight,  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  Phase  U  of  tUt  new  economic  policy 
would  be  Uunched  Just  ten  days  earlier.  This 
seemed  to  be  too  short  a  time  to  permit 
a  meaningful  analysis  of  Its  implications  and 
I  have,  therefore,  opted  for  a  more  funda- 
mental examination  of  the  businessman's 
future. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  provide  you  with 
answers  bui  rather  to  delineate  some  of  the 
Issues  facing  us  today,  trace  their  history  and 
offer  some  hope  that  there  wUl  still  be  a 
place  In  society  for  the  businessman  in  the 
future.  I  trust  you  will  find  this  conclusion 
reassuring  even  if  the  rest  of  what  I  have 
to  say  IS  not  comforting. 

A  disconce«ting  period 
It  Is  probably  axiomatic  for  business,  in- 
cludmg  the  banking  business,  at  all  times  to 
regard  its  contemporary  problems  as  being 
more  difficult  than  any  It  has  weathered  In 
the  past.  This  charactertstlc  hardly  needs  ex- 
planation; we  know  the  one  course  taken  by 
the  past  but  never  which  of  many  possibil- 
ities will  unfold  In  the  future. 

Having  paid  my  respects  to  this  human 
trait.  I  nevertheless  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  uncertainties  and  hazards  that  corn- 
front  US  today  are  more  disturbing  and  more 
profound  In  their  implications  than  in  a 
generation. 

The  confidence  in  solid  economic  growth 
and  expanding  affluence  with  which  business 
entered  the  1980s  has  given  way  to  a  host 
of  challenges  that  seem  to  come,  simultane- 
ously, from  every  direction— from  govern- 
ment, from  the  economy,  from  society  and 
from  the  forces  of  nature  itself.  Moreover, 
while  businessmen  ordinarily  thrive  on  chal- 
lenge, the  present  Usues  have  produced  an 
ominous  new  threat.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  start  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
question  Is  being  raised  whether  an  even 
higher  standard  of  national  affluence,  which 
Is  the  basic  Justification  of  all  business  en- 
terprise. Is  a  feasible  goal— and  if  feasible, 
whether  it  is  a  proper  one. 

The  catalog  of  pressures  Is  long  and  varied. 
One  conspicuous  development  is  the  spread 
of  government  authority  Into  the  conduct 
of  business  affairs;  beginning  with  the  regu- 
lation of  banking  and  railroads  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  role  of  government  has 
expended.  Irregularly  but  Inexorably,  to  touch 
upon  relevant  aspects  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  every  business  in  the  nation. 

Laws  and  regulations  govern  business  In 
Its  use  and  compensation  of  labor.  In  the 
manufacture,  marketing  and  pricing  of  Its 
products,  In  its  endeavors  to  expand  or  diver- 
sify. Many  lines  are  further  regulated  In  their 
financing  activities  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  increase  or  reduce  their  op- 
erations. All  this  Is  compounded,  by  a  tax 
structure  which  Is  burdensome  rvjt  merely 
because  of  the  tax  bite  as  such  but,  and 
perhaps  more  importantly,  because  of  Its 
great  and  demanding  complexity. 

Even  more  frustrating  to  business  manage- 
ment, I  am  sure.  Is  the  absence  of  uniformity 
and  clarity  in  the  rules  by  which  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  abide,  and  the  confusion,  Instead  of 
l)elng  resolved  with  time.  Is  manifestly  grow- 
ing worse.  Differing  governmental  agencies 
with  overlapping  Jurisdictions  apply  conlUct- 
ing  standards,  and  years  of  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministraUve  Utlgation  are  often  required  be- 
fore final  decisions  are  reached.  And  while 
our  economy  calls  for  the  cost  reductions 
which  mass  production  and  mass  distribution 
make  feasible,  our  populist  and  agrarian  her- 
itage expresses  itself  In  antitrust  practices  by 
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government  which  tend  to  make  size  itself 
a  transgression  and  frequently  Inhibit  th« 
competition  they  ostensibly  seek  to  protnoST 

In  the  past  few  years,  moreover  a  ho»t  of 
new  forces  has  emerged  which  add  further 
complications.  Inflation,  at  first  deemed  to  be 
a  corollary  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  has  taken 
on  a  life  and  momentum  of  its  own  which 
is  all  the  more  frightening  for  its  interna- 
tional character,  sweeping  through  evwy  u,- 
dxistrlal  economy  of  the  world.  Its  sources 
are  varied  and  debatable— excessive  monetarv 
expansion,  lack  of  fiscal  discipline  the  grow- 
ing power  of  organized  labor,  and  k  chaMim, 
«>clal  structure.  The  conflict  in  the  United 
Stat«  between  certain  national  goals  and 
the  free  market  system  as  a  contributor  to 
inflation,  was  recently  described  by  Al  Som- 
mers  of  the  Conference  Board: 

"We  set  our  target  at  full  employment  and 
chase  the  ensuing  Inflation  with  restraints 
that  can  only  induce  unemployment  then 
we  chase  the  unemployment  with  stimuli 
that  can  only  produce  Inflation. 

"We  commit  ourselves  as  a  naUon  to  a 
public  guarantee  of  Jobs  for  all,  and  then 
leave  wages  to  be  resolved  by  private  parties 
whose  legitimate  private  responslbUltles  pre- 
vent them  from  consulting  the  public  in- 
terest. 

"We  exalt  consumption  whUe  we  decry  the 
deterioration  of  our  cities,  as  though  we  had 
inflnite  resources  for  both  consumption  and 
public  investment. 

"We  will  not  ask  ourselves  to  accept  the 
tax  rates  necessary  to  meet  our  own  insati- 
able demands  for  public  services  and  social 
spending. 

"We  attempt  to  remove  the  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty which  were  the  controlling  disciplines 
of  the  free  market,  but  we  are  relucUnt  to 
put  anything  in  their  place  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  allocation  and  control." 

1  think  these  quotations  set  forth  very  ac- 
curately the  inconsistencies  under  which  we 
are  operating.  Their  Impact  upon  business 
Is  almost  uniformly  adverse.  Costs  rise  faster 
than  prices,  profit  margins  are  squeezed  and 
the  return  on  Invested  capital  la  diminished. 
In  the  United  States,  inflation  has  led  to 
the  imposition,  for  the  first  time,  of  compre- 
hensive wage  and  price  controls  upon  what  Is 
essentially  a  peacetime  economy.  The  spe- 
cifics of  these  controls  are  still  In  the  process 
of  evolution,  but  the  fact  that  a  President 
who  was  firmly  committed  to  the  principles 
of  the  free  market  has  finally  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  compulsion  Is  a  strong  demon- 
stration not  merely  of  the  staying  power  of 
inflation,  but  also  of  our  Inability,  In  our  day 
and  age,  to  apply  the  conventional  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  to  the  point  where  ihey  tin 
become  effective.  Good  fortune  may  bring 
the  control  program  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful conclusion,  but  the  realistic  buslueesroan 
wUl  prepare  himself  for  the  greater  prob- 
ability that  controls  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time,  and  may  become  more  complex  and 
more  comprehensive  as  they  are  applied. 

Beyond  these  economic  difBculties,  there 
has  burst  upon  the  business  scene  an  array 
of  forces  which  are  even  more  threatening 
to  the  assurance  and  confidence  of  business 
enterprise.  After  decades  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  with  a  record  of  continuous 
product  improvement,  American  industry  is 
confronted  with  a  wave  of  consumerism 
which  fiercely  ^nd  vociferously  challenges 
the  safety  and  utUlty  of  industrial  output 
virtually  across  the  board. 

Also,  having  taken  the  natural  environ- 
ment for  granted  without  much  thought  or 
question,  we  are  suddenly  faced  with  the 
dismaying  realization  that  the  material  af- 
fluence which  we  regarded  aa  the  prcmd  at- 
tainment of  our  Induatzlal  world  may  be 
creating  dangers  to  life  beyond  9ur  present 
comprehension.  The  t>elching  smokestacks 
which  adorn  so  many  typical  stock  certifi- 
cates have  almost  overnight  changed  from 
respected  emblems  of  prosperity  and  success 
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to  embarrassing  symbols  of  ecological  Irre- 
sponsibility. Only  gradually  are  we  growing 
aware  of  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the 
clean-up  Job  ahead. 

And  not  only  the  natural  environment  but 
also  the  social  environment  has  thrust  upon 
corporate  enterprise  new  oommltments 
hitherto  deemed  only  remotely  related  to 
the  firm's  specific  business  purpose.  The  pro- 
vision of  employment  opportunities  for  mi- 
norities, the  institution  of  training  pro- 
grams, the  involvement  in  conununity  im- 
provements of  many  kinds  have  also  beoome 
relevant  activities,  routinely  associated  with 
the  operation  of  a  business  in  the  19706.  In 
a  sense,  our  society  is  shifting  to,  or  sharing 
with,  the  business  corporation  certain  re- 
sponsibilities which  hitherto  have  been  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  public  domain. 

Finally,  there  is  the  profoundest  challenge 
of  all — the  chaUenge,  primarily  from  young 
people,  to  the  values  of  the  business  estab- 
lishment as  such,  which  expresses  Itself  In 
a  rejection  of  the  Industrial  and  technolog- 
ical economy  as  we  know  it.  The  conse- 
quences so  far  have  shown  up  largely  In 
damage  to  people  and  property  as  the  result 
of  occasional  acts  of  violence,  and  in  the 
shift  of  occupational  preferences,  among  re- 
cent graduates,  away  from  the  business 
world.  The  revolutionary  implications  If  this 
movement  should  gain  In  size  and  intensity, 
and  should  acquire  political  Influence,  are 
obvious. 

Under  the  circumstances,  businessmen 
may  be  forgiven  if  they  experience  an  occa- 
sional faltering  of  that  drive,  zest  and  Ini- 
tiative which  characterizes  the  successful 
entrepreneur  In  every  age  and  society. 
Against  the  conceptual  background  of  a 
bxulness  world  built  by  private  enterprise 
and  operating  most  efliclently  in  a  free  mar- 
ket, the  trends  of  the  present  seem  to  lead 
us  inexorably  downhill.  This,  however.  Is  not 
the  final  answer;  the  realism  which  Is  an- 
other essential  characteristic  of  the  business- 
man requires  that  the  future  of  business  be 
appraised  not  by  the  standar-«B  of  the  past 
but  In  the  light  of  the  new  conditions  we  see 
evomng  in  the  world  of  today  and  tooiorrow. 

WORLD     IN     TlANSrnON 

Viewed  In  historical  perspective,  many  of 
the  problems  which  beset  and  discourage 
business  at  this  time  appear  as  the  conse- 
quences— and  f>erhaps  even  the  predictable 
consequences — of  the  dramatic  changes  that 
have  occurred  and  continue  to  occur  in  every 
facet  of  the  world  in  which  we  live — techni- 
cal, econcwnlc,  social,  poilUcal  and  cultural 
changes.  And  If  these  manlfesUUons  affect 
business  with  greater  speed  and  impact  than 
ever  before.  It  Is  probably  because  the  un- 
derlying developments  are  Vbemselvea  taking 
place  at  an  accelerating  pace. 

To  an  important  extent,  the  growing  eco- 
nomic power  and  domination  of  government 
appears  as  the  paradoxical  outcome  of  the 
successful  operation  of  private  enterprise  and 
free  markets.  It  can  reasonably  be  argued 
that  when  the  development  of  commerce  and 
Industry  some  two  centuries  ago  generated 
that  vast  economic  expansion  and  techno- 
logical innovation  which  is  still  under  way.  It 
also  led  to  an  economic  system  of  such  size 
»nd  complexity  that  new  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions,  new  reactions  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  new  goals,  and  new  prlorl- 
Ues,  all  became  an  almoat  automatic  result. 

For  example,  aa  Increasing  industrializa- 
tion brought  greater  human  dependence  on 
BusUlned  Industrial  employment,  the  down- 
oeat  of  the  buslneae  cycle  acquired  the  ca- 
pacity for  considerably  greater  mischief  than 
in  a  predominantly  agricultural  economy, 
where  the  hardships  of  tndustrlal  nnemploy- 
ment  could  more  readUy  be  ciuhloned  by  a 
temporary  return  to  the  farm.  By  the  same 
token.  It  probably  was  merely  a  question  of 
time,  hastened  by  the  Great  Depression,  be- 
fore govemmente  everywhere  sought   wayB 
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and  means  to  achieve  greater  con^ol  over 
business  fluctuations,  and  through  govern- 
mental action  stimiilate  employment.  In  this 
context,  let  us  remember  that  tbe  hardships 
of  a  business  recession,  in  the  days  when  gov- 
ernment action  was  at  a  minimum,  fell  not 
merely  upon  labor  but  also,  and  severely, 
xipon  capital,  as  evidenced  by  the  crop  of 
business,  bank  and  insurance  company  fail- 
ures which  were  the  accepted  accompani- 
ments of  "hard  times"  in  the  19th  and 
early  20th  century.  The  growth  of  govern- 
ment Intervention  did  not  lack  business  en- 
couragement. 

Economic  growth  and  development 
brought  a  variety  of  other  consequences 
which  necessarily  broadened  the  sphere  of 
government  action  in  the  business  world.  The 
increasing  division  and  Epeclallzation  of  eco- 
nomic functions  gradually  created  an  inter- 
dependence of  activities  which  conveyed 
characteristics  of  a  public  utility  to  an  ever 
greater  range  of  business  enterprises. 

The  conflict  of  interests  which  is  so  evi- 
dent In  the  contradictory  policies  of  our 
regulatory  agencies  Is  another  outgrowth  of 
a  diversified  and  technologically  complex 
economy,  as  Is  the  accelerated  trend  toward 
consumerism:  no  one  who  has  ever  experi- 
enced the  shunting  of  product  responsibility 
from  dealer  to  manufacturer,  and  vice  versa, 
or  who  has  suffered  the  major  Irritations 
that  can  accompany  a  minor  repair  Job,  can 
suppress  a  twinge  of  sympathy  for  the  advo- 
cates of  the  consumer's  cause.  And  while  a 
careless  village  blacksmith  might  once  upon 
a  time  have  caused  minor  Inconvenience  to 
horse  and  rider,  the  hazards  of  defective  de- 
sign or  workmanship  In  mass  produced  auto- 
mobiles are  too  obvious  to  deny  legitimacy 
to  the  safety  issue  in  principle. 

It  Is  for  the  historians  of  the  future  to 
trace  the  links  betneen  the  increasing  afflu- 
ence of  an  iudustriallzed  economy  and  the 
political  and  social  Issues  of  our  times.  The 
tremendous  changes  In  our  way  of  life  that 
have  accompanied  two  centtirles  of  economic 
development  in  the  Western  World  have  al- 
ready had  a  far-reaching  Impact  upon  our 
political  Institutions,  our  social  structure 
and  our  cultural  values,  but  we  may  be 
merely  at  the  beginning  of  a  more  profound 
transition,  and  this,  too,  inevitably  bears 
upon  the  future  of  business  enterprise. 

BTTSTNESS  IW  DETAXTLT 

If  we  extrapolate  from  the  past  into  the 
future,  business  as  we  know  it  seems  to  t>e 
moving  gradually  toward  extinction.  It  Is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  visualize  private  enter- 
prise becoming  ever  more  closely  Identified 
with  the  public  interest,  so  that  the  func- 
tions of  business  managements  and  of  the 
market  place  eventually  are  merged  Into  the 
Institutions  and  responaiblUties  of  govern- 
ment. And  if  the  current  defamation  of  busi- 
ness spreads  to  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the 
electorate,  this  trend  toward  a  socialist  or 
socialized  economy  may  readily  escalate. 

This  is  a  very  real  possibility;  it  could  eas- 
ily become  reality.  However,  this  outcome 
is  not  inevitable,  and  whether  it  happens  or 
not  depends,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  upon 
the  businessman  himself. 

During  our  generation,  business  has  been 
woefully  and  indefensibly  negligent  of  Its 
responsibility  to  participate  in  public  af- 
fairs and  in  the  development  of  public  policy, 
leaving  the  field  to  its  opponents  virtually  by 
default.  The  critics  of  business  enterprise — 
some  of  them  responsible  and  thoughtful, 
but  many  of  them  irresponsible  and  destruc- 
tive— have  for  decardcs  been  industrious  and 
vocal  In  poprdarldng  their  views  with  the 
Congress,  the  Admlntetrmtlon,  the  press  and 
the  public:  tbey  acUvely  take  pert  in  dvic 
affairs  at  every  level,  and  their  spokesmen 
are  osnaliy  sharp,  convlnctng  and  altogether 
competent  In  Imfiresalng  tta«ir  posiUon  upon 
the  policy  makers. 

Business,   by   contrast,   has    In    the    main 
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taken  a  defensive  posture  and  has  been  con- 
tent to  leave  Its  defenses  with  the  trade  as- 
sociations, which  provide  helpful  assistance 
In  many  ways  but  which  Infrequently  have 
personalities  with  the  same  skill,  experi- 
ence and  forcefulness  of  the  successful  busi- 
nessman and  these  are  the  qualities  that  arc 
required  to  present  the  case  of  business. 
Corporate  managements,  where  these  qual- 
ities may  be  found,  are  usually  far  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  executive,  administrative  and 
operating  functions  within  their  own  firm  to 
dedicate  the  time  and  energy  to  the  broader 
issues  that  threaten  not  only  their  com- 
pany but  business  at  large. 

The  individual  businessman,  conscien- 
tiously tending  to  the  affairs  of  his  corpora- 
tion, will  indignantly  reject  the  charge  that 
he  is  falling  to  meet  his  duty  to  his  em- 
ployees, his  customers  and  his  shareholders, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  tending  one's  own 
backyard  is  no  longer  enough:  there  is  a 
compelling  necessity  that  businessmen  di- 
rectly Involve  themselves  in  the  great  is- 
sues of  our  tunes  and  that  they  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  national  policy  by 
every  means  at  their  disposal. 

Specifically,  since  no  one  else  is  doing  this. 
it  is  the  businessman  who  must  demon- 
strate to  government  and  the  public  the 
costs  and  consequences  of  our  ambitious  na- 
tional aspirations.  We  are  all  mindful  of  the 
plight  of  the  poor,  the  urgency  of  health  and 
safety  issues,  the  need  to  halt  and  reverse 
the  ecological  deterioration,  the  desirability 
of  improving  urban  life,  and  so  forth.  How- 
ever, all  of  us — and  this  includes  the  busi- 
ness community — are  poorly  informed  re- 
garding the  tremendous  economic  and  so- 
cial costs  of  progressing  towards  these  goals, 
and  we  have  no  clear  awareness  of  the  im- 
perative necessity  to  establish  priorities:, 
make  choices,  and  do  with  less  in  some 
areas  if  we  are  to  do  more  in  others. 

Even  our  educators  and  educational  insti- 
tutions appear  largely  insensitive  to  co6ts 
of  current  social  programs — costs  not  only 
in  terms  of  dollars  or  economic  resources,  but 
in  terms  of  the  Implications  for  society  as 
a  whole.  We  can  scarcely  l>tame  young  peo- 
ple for  their  indifference  to.  or  rejection  of. 
the  entrepreneurial  system  if  they  have  been 
surfeited  with  teaching  that  streas  the 
shortcomings  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
market  economy,  but  have  never  been  made 
aware  of  the  efficiencies,  benefits,  and  con- 
tributions of  this  system. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  even  the  most 
dedicated  participation  of  businessmen  tn 
our  academic,  civic  and  national  affairs  will 
guarantee  our  survival.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  nation  will  still  prefer  to  pursue  Its 
sodai  and  other  objectives  at  the  expense 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  to  emascu- 
late or  eliminate  private  business  in  favor 
of  another  economic  and  social  structure. 
If  that  Is  to  be  the  choice,  however.  It 
should  be  made  deliberately  and  in  full  con- 
sciousness of  all  this  Involves,  and  not  as 
the  byproduct  of  Ignorance,  apathy  and 
drift. 

A    PUAUSIBLZ    BLDIPaiNT 

Moreover.  I  doubt  that  an  educated  and 
Informed  public  opinion  will  vote  to  expel 
the  businessman  from  our  midst.  Admit- 
tedly, the  clock  of  history  cannot  and  will 
not  be  turned  back,  and  It  would  be  foolish 
to  think  othervrtse.  Indeed,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  visualize  even  a  transition  to  a  static  way 
of  life;  our  world  is  in  a  slow-burning  revolu- 
tion which  will  probably  persist  indefi- 
nitely. »1lh  change  heaped  upon  change,  and 
the  values  of  today  and  tomorrow  toeing  chal- 
lenged by  those  of  the  following  day.  This 
makes  the  future  a  fascinating  conjecture, 
with  wide  uncertainty  on  every  point.  Within 
these  nebulous  limits,  a  few  general  re- 
flections may  nonetheless  be  worthwhile. 

One  fairly  safe  prediction  Is  that  our  so- 
ciety will  continue  to  Insist,  probably  more 
forcefully  than  ever,  on  full  employment,  on 
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relatively  high  minimal  standards  of  living 
for  everyone,  on  repreaalon  of  the  business 
cycle  and  on  a  boat  of  other  alms  which  are 
not  completely  compatible  with  the  opera- 
tions of  free  markets  and  free  enterprlae  In 
general.  Nor,  In  our  complex  world,  will  the 
problems  of  the  natural  environment,  of 
health  and  safety  standards  and  similar  Is- 
sues be  left  to  the  Indlvldvial  firm. 

These  ambitious  public  demands,  however, 
have  some  favorable  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  business.  If  we  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  poverty,  or  of  the 
ecology,  or  with  the  health  issue  and  others, 
we  shall  have  to  produce  not  less  but  much 
more,  and  we  shall  need  to  stimulate  the  In- 
vestment of  the  capital  resources  through 
which  greater  output  Is  attained.  This  In- 
evitable requirement  for  more  production  as 
a  solution,  at  least  In  part,  to  many  of  our 
present  problems  appears  to  me  as  one  of 
the  strongest  guarantors  of  business  sur- 
vival. 

Furthermore,  In  such  a  world  the  scope  of 
business  enterprise  stands  to  remain  broad 
and  demanding.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  what  U  called  a  changing 
life  style,  there  are  still  new  frontiers  to  be 
conquered.  The  growth  of  productivity, 
which  has  been  the  key  to  American  econom- 
ic progress  throughout  our  history,  has  so  far 
been  limited  to  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
ture, and  to  some  extent  the  distribution 
process.  The  development  of  greater  produc- 
tivity In  the  service  Industries  Is  still  in  an 
early  stage,  and  the  field  tot  Inventiveness 
and  Ingenuity  is  wide  open. 

To  me.  these  are  powerful  arguments  for 
private  and  against  public  enterprise.  What 
la  more  relevant  and  more  encouraging  Is 
that  these  arguments  seem  to  be  acquiring 
persuasive  force  also  In  places  where  the 
trend  has  hitherto  been  running  In  the  op- 
posite direction. 

At  home,  in  a  conspicuous  shift  away  from 
past  patterns,  the  Federal  Government  has 
divested  Itself  of  the  postal  service  and  has 
"privatized"  other  activities  previously  con- 
ducted by  public  agencies.  Abroad,  we  see  a 
trend  toward  returning  some  nationalized 
enterprises  to  the  private  sphere;  this  In- 
cludes various  Eastern  European  countries, 
where  private  enterprise  has  not  only  nuin- 
aged  to  retain  a  foothold  but  In  some  cases 
Is  being  p>ermltted  to  return  to  sectors  where 
public  operation  has  failed,  or  has  been  un- 
satisfactory. Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  for 
many  years  been  seetang  ways  to  develop 
production  Incentives  akin  to  those  of  the 
profit  system  and  methods  for  resources  allo- 
cation comparable  to  the  workings  of  the 
marketplace. 

Thus,  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping 
that  neither  our  society  nor  our  system  of 
buslneos  enterprise  will  fall  Into  the  maw 
of  the  all-i>owerful  state  but  that.  Instead, 
both  business  and  society  will  seek  to  develop 
new  forms  and  new  Institutions,  designed  to 
accommodate  new  objectives  and  new  prior- 
ities with  fewer  of  the  conflicts,  tensions  and 
Inconsistencies  of  the  present.  This  points 
not  to  nationalization,  which  is  contrary  to 
our  history  and  traditions,  but  very  emphat- 
ically to  greater  regulation,  which  Is  dis- 
tinctly within  our  tradition  and  runs  like  a 
red  thread  through  the  development  of  mod- 
ern American  business. 

We  must,  therefore,  anticipate  further 
growth  In  controls  over  business  operations 
and  over  the  marketplace.  In  view  of  the 
great  demands  for  capital  resources.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  for  government  eventually 
to  take  upon  itself  also  the  task  of  allocating 
savings  and  capital  flows  to  assure  the  prior- 
ity of  socially  favored  borrowers,  such  as  the 
residential  building  area  and  public  author- 
ities. Down  the  road,  all  businesses  may  by 
deflnitlon  be  endowed  with  the  character  of 
a  public  utility,  with  operation  for  the  public 
welfaj*  the  prima  consldamtlon.  But  this  U 
not  an  altogether  alien  notion:  as  a  practical 
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matte^  it  already  applies  to,  and  U  already 
appUed  by,  large  enterprise  within  consider- 
ably broader  limits  than  conventional  folk- 
lore appreciates. 

Moreover,  If  theae  general  premises  prove 
reasonably  valid,  the  proflt  outlook  may  not 
be  as  dismal  as  some  long-term  thinkers  and 
planners  anticipate.  Admittedly,  the  costs  of 
social  change,  ecological  Improvement,  and 
related  re^wnslbUltles  now  being  assigned  to 
business  wUl  probably  retard  proflt  growth, 
whether  borne  directly  by  corporate  enter- 
prise or  Indirectly  through  taxation.  Even 
so,  modern  business  has  shouldered  a  long 
sequence  of  costly  reforms,  ranging  from  the 
abolition  of  chUd  labor  to  the  Introduction 
of  the  40-hour  week,  without  fatally  aflUct- 
Ing  its  earning  power;  eventually,  the  cost  of 
social  reform,  as  other  costs,  must  be  carried 
by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Indeed,  since  controls  tend  to  shelter  the 
less  efficient  producer,  some  companies  will 
find  life  in  a  regulated  world  less  competi- 
tive, more  pleasant  and  more  rewarding. 
This  of  course  adds  to  the  cost  to  our  society, 
but  this  again  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many 
hidden  burdens  which  society  is  more  or  less 
wlUlng  to  accept — although  the  situation 
might  be  different  if  the  true  costs  were  di- 
rectly stated  and  fully  recognized. 

A  related  consideration  arguing  against  too 
dismal  an  earnings  outlook  is  the  role  of 
profits  in  attracting  new  capital.  Recent  ex- 
perience (e.g..  Penn-Central,  Lockheed)  has 
emphatically  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  adequate  earning  power  as  an  alternative 
to  maaslve  financial  support  by  government 
if  essential  industries  are  to  be  kept  alive; 
In  an  age  of  huge  government  deficits,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  legislators 
and  regulators  will  prefer  that  business  be 
permitted  to  retain  its  solvency  under  Its  own 
steam  instead  of  becoming  the  financial 
ward  of  an  already  overstrained  public 
treasury. 

Finally,  we  should  not  dismiss  the  very 
real  and  visible  strengths  of  American  busi- 
ness. Despite  the  growing  catalog  of  coets  and 
handicaps,  business  has  completed  a  decade 
of  enormous  capital  investment.  Ownership 
of  corporate  enterprise  is  more  widely  dis- 
tributed among  small  savers  and  Investcws, 
directly  and  indirectly,  than  ever  before, 
which  may  be  a  testimonial  of  public  con- 
fidence and  may  also,  conceivably,  provide 
some  buffer  against  political  extremism. 
American  managerial  talent  and  technologi- 
cal knowhow  are  highly  prized  throughout 
the  world,  including  the  C!ommimlst  world, 
and  our  business  schools  are  Immeasurably 
ahead  of  those  abroad. 

Theee  are  formidable  assets.  They  provide 
a  reasonable  chance  that  private  enterprise, 
although  curtailed  and  restricted  by  regula- 
tion and  controls  of  many  kinds,  will  never- 
theless continue  to  survive  and  to  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  economic  and  social 
order  of  the  future  as  far  ahead  as  we  can 

A  reasonable  chance  Is  the  most  that  the 
businessman  has  ever  requested  and  the  meet 
he  has  ever  received.  It  is  all  that  he  needs 
to  assure  that  he  will  function  as  a  con- 
structive member  of  any  society  In  which 
he  finds  liimself.  I  believe  you  can  assure 
It  for  yourself. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  December  Is- 
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sue  of  the  magazine.  Heavy  Duty  Truck 
Ing,  speaks  for  itself: 

TaucKiNG  BaizTs:  Wmia  Btrszs 
"Im  not  against  Improving  the  movement 
of  men  and  goods  on  our  highways  "  said 
Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa),  "But  I  want 
to  protect  the  public  interests  and  one  of 
them  is  safety."  Despite  Freds  wamin« 
about  safety  hazards  and  road  damagethe 
bill  which  would  increase  allowable  width  of 
buses  on  the  Interstate  system  from  M"  to 
102'  passed  the  House  by  a  213-178  vote  The 
measure  has  not  yet  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  but  is  getting  strong  backing  from 
bus  associations— and  the  ATA,  which  of 
course  sees  any  relaxation  of  bus  restrictions 
as  a  plus  for  trucking  in  its  pleas  for  In- 
creased sizes  and  weights.  Buses  102"  wide 
are  now  operating  in  some  urban  areas  of  23 
states,  but  are  not  allowed  on  the  Interstate 


THE    UNSOLVED    PROBLEM    OP 
DIVIDED  REFUGEE  FAMILIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ttXINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
memorandum  concerning  the  unsolved 
problem  of  divided  refugee  families  was 
passed  by  the  United  Organizations  of 
Women  From  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope in  conjunction  with  meetings  held 
by  this  organization  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia.  It  also  has  ac- 
tive units  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  major  cities. 

The  Soviet  veto  in  the  United  Nations 
obviously  keeps  the  world  body  from 
taking  any  steps  to  end  the  denial  of 
civil  rights  which  is  the  standard  pro- 
cedure behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Yet. 
world  leaders  such  as  the  women  in  this 
organization  will  not  be  muzzled. 

The  material  follows: 

Untted  Organizations  of  Wom- 
en Fbou  Centkai.  and  Eastesn 
EtraoPE, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  December  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Edwaeo  J.  Dekwinski. 
c  o  U.S.  Mission  to  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deak  Eb:  Enclosed  is  a  Memorandum  from 
our  group  concerning  the  unsolved  problem 
of  divided  refugee  families. 

We  trust  that  on  the  occasion  of  Human 
Rights  Week,  commencing  December  10,  you 
will  give  your  full  support  to  a  discussion 
In  the  United  Nations  of  this  vital  problem. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  cooperation  and 
all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Mart   Dushntck 

(For  UOWCEE). 
PS. — Will  you  kindly  arrange  to  have  this 
Memorandum  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,   with   all  groups  listed.  Thank  yoa 

United  Organizations  or  Women  From  Cen- 
TRAi.  and  Eastern  Edrope 

MEMORANDT7M 

To  Representatives  of  the  Member  States 
of  the  United  Nations 

We,  women  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Byelo- 
russia, Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Georgia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania. 
Ukraine  and  Yugoslavia,  organized  in  the  as- 
sociations listed  below,  look  to  the  United 
Nations  "to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights"  as  stated  in  the  Preamble  of 
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t:ie  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Sights. 

We  wish  to  caU  your  attention  to  the 
tragic  plight  of  thousands  of  refugee  tam- 
iUes  tltat  are  divided  because  members  of 
these  families  who  remained  in  their  native 
land  have  been  denied  the  right  to  Join  those 
who  sought  asylum  and  established  homes  in 
oiher  countries.  In  some  cases  It  is  the  wife, 
children  or  aged  parents  who,  for  various 
reasons,  have  remained  behind.  In  others, 
existing  conditions  prevented  the  husband 
or  father  from  escaping  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  sorrow  grows  with  each  addi- 
tional day  of  separation. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  of  Pleni- 
potentiaries that  drafted  the  Convention  on 
the  Status  of  Refugees  and  Stateless  Per- 
sons adopted  unanimously  the  following 
recommendations,  sunong  others:  "Consider- 
ing that  the  unity  of  the  famUy.  the  natural 
and  fundamental  group  unit  of  society,  is  an 
e^isential  right  of  the  refugee  and  that  such 
unity  is  constaatly  threatened  .  .  .  Rec- 
ommends Governments  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  protection  of  the  refu- 
gee's family  especially  with  the  view  to  en- 
suring that  the  unity  of  the  refugee's  fam- 
ily is  maintained."  The  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  quoted  this  rec- 
ommendation again  in  his  report  to  the  2€th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

On  the  basis  of  these  United  Nations  docu- 
ments, we  request  that  the  Governments  of 
the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
carry  out  their  obligations  to  ensure  the 
uniting  of  separated  refugee  families,  end 
this  injustice,  and  live  up  to  the  principles 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

American  Romanian  Committee  for  Assist- 
ance to  Refugees. 

Baltic  Women's  Council. 

Byelorussian  American  Association.  Wom- 
en's Division  Council  of  European  Women  In 
Exile,  representing  women  from  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Federal  Estonian  Women's  Clubs. 

Federation  of  Lithuanian  Women's  Clubs. 

Georgian  National  Alliance. 

Latvian  Women's  Association  In  New  York. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  Free  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Polish  American  Congress,  Women's  Di- 
vision. 

Women  for  Freedom.  Inc. 

World  PederaUon  of  Ukrainian  Women's 
Organizations,  representing  Ukrainian  wom- 
en's organizations  In  Argentina.  Australia. 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain.  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

World  Union  of  Lithuanian  Catholic  Wom- 
en's Organizations. 


JOHNNY  HORIZON  PROGRAM 


HON.  DON  R  CUUSEN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  recent  volunteer  to  the  Johnny 
Horizon  program  for  a  cleaner  America 
la  the  well-known  and  loved  comic  char- 
acter Snoopy.  The  Department  of  the 
interior  is  to  be  commoided  for  the  Ini- 
UaUcn  and  development  of  the  Johnny 
Horizon  envlrojmiental  program.  This 
program  Is  outstandlncr  amoog  many 
Federal  effort*  to  enlist  the  people  of  this 
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Nation  in  the  cause  of  the  environment. 
It  is  outstanding  because  it  has  success- 
fully stimulated  himdreds  of  thousaiKls 
of  people  throughout  the  Nation  to  take 
action,  to  get  out  and  do  something  per- 
sonally about  improving  the  land  they 
live  in. 

The  Johnny  Horizon  program  was  be- 
gun in  June  1968  by  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  as  a  Bureau-citizen 
effort  to  clean  the  public  lands  of  Utter. 
In  the  brief  time  since  then,  the  program 
has  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  into  a  nationwide  effort  to 
improve  and  to  protect  the  environment. 

The  success  of  the  program  and  its 
strength  arise  from  its  simplicity.  Its  one 
purpose  is  to  improve  the  environment. 
Its  one  means  of  doing  so  is  to  get  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  help. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Termessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice are  active  in  the  program.  Entertain- 
ment personalities  such  as  Burl  Ives, 
David  Frost,  Henry  Gibson,  and  Dinah 
Shore  have  donated  time  and  talent 
worth  many  thousands  of  dollars.  But 
more  important,  people — men,  women, 
and  children — individually  or  in  groups 
representing  their  school  or  their  com- 
munity, their  social  organization  or  the 
place  they  work,  have  also  given  of  their 
time  and  of  themselves.  Through  the 
Johnny  Horizon  program,  people  every- 
where are  becoming  aware  that  environ- 
mental improvement  is  their  responsibil- 
ity, and  they  are  responding  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

As  to  how  well  they  are  responding,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  example  than  the 
latest  Johnny  Horizon  recruit.  Snoopy, 
one  of  the  stars  of  Charles  M.  Schulz' 
famous  comic  strip,  "Peanuts,"  has  joined 
the  program.  Along  with  his  flying  sec- 
retary, Woodstock,  Snoopy  appears  in  a 
new  brochure  that  suggests  ways  in 
which  all  of  us  can  become  involved  in 
this  nationwide  commitment  to  a  better 
land. 

Johnny  Horizon's  message  is:  "This 
land  is  your  land — keep  it  clean." 

And  Snoopy  adds  that  by  working  to- 
gether "we  can  help  clean  up  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  land." 

PrOMINEMT    F>ERSONAI.nT    JolNS    PbDERAL    EN- 
VnONMKNTAI.   PROGRAM 

Snoopy — fighter  pilot,  former  Head  Beagle, 
and  mustrlous  star  of  Charles  M.  Schulz's 
comic  strip.  "Peanuts" — announced  today 
that  he  has  become  a  full  partner  in  the 
Johnny  Horizon  environmental  program  led 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  im- 
mediately responded  to  the  annoiuicement 
which,  presumedly,  was  delivered  by  Snoopy's 
flying   secretary,   Woodstock. 

"We  are  proud  to  have  Snoopy  as  a  Johnny 
Horizon  partner,"  the  Secretary  said.  "He  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  celebrated  adven- 
turers and  is  easily  one  of  the  finest  infleld- 
ers  ever  to  wear  a  baseball  uniform  In  any 
league.  Now,  as  he  seeks  even  greater  accom- 
plishments, I  am  confident  that  Snoopy  will 
distinguish  himself  as  a  peerless  and  faithful 
leader  In  the  Federal  Oovernment's  efforts 
to  halt  pollution  and  Improve  the  environ- 
ment." 

In  a  small  brochure  tlUed  "Hi  1  I'm  Johnny 
Horizon's  New  Partner."  Snoopy  urges  other 
Americans  to  Join  the  Johnny  Horizon  team. 
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Woodstock.  Snoopy's  feathered  friend,  asks 
people  to  "Bend  a  little — pick  up  a  lot!" 

The  brochure  contains  drawings  of  Snoopy 
and  Woodstock  and  folds  out  to  a  lei's  by 
16  Inch  poster  depicting  a  vulture  Snoopy 
who  demands,  "Pounce  on  pollution!"  The 
publlcatlcMi  also  suggests  ways  in  which  citi- 
zens can  work  to  improve  the  environment. 

Snoopy's  brochure  and  details  on  the 
J<Anny  Horizon  environmental  program  can 
be  obtained  from  any  local  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  the  U.S.  Cc«ps  of  Engi- 
neers, or  by  writing  the  Johnny  Horieon  Co- 
ordinator, UB.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC,  20240. 


PROTECTING  AMERICAN  JOBS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

about  to  offer  for  the  Record  the  third 
set  of  materials  relating  to  the  problem 
of  imports  using  the  situation  in  the  tire 
industry  as,  perhaps,  a  typical  example 
of  what  is  happening  in  many  industries. 
Previous  materials  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord included  statements  by  Peter  Bom- 
marito,  president  of  the  United  Rubber 
Workers  Union,  and  Rajinond  Firestone, 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  industry. 

Some  of  the  complexities  of  the  prob- 
lem, particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
role  of  multinational  corporations,  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  statements  I  offer 
today. 

The  first  is  from  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  of  December  8  and  contains  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Bommarito  and  Mr. 
John  H.  CamptKll.  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers. 
"ITiey  make  an  estimate  that  imports  of 
tires  from  American-owned  foreign 
plants  in  1971  will  represent  over  914  jobs 
which  could  have  been  held  by  American 
workers  if  the  imported  tires  had  been 
made  in  this  country. 

The  second  article,  reprinted  from  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  £>ecember  9. 
contains  a  statement  by  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Goodyear  points  out 
that  American  tire  manufacturers  were 
net  exporters  of  710.000  tires  in  the  first 
9  months  of  1971,  whereas  foreign  manu- 
facturers shipped  6.5  million  tires  into 
the  United  States  in  the  same  period. 

The  United  Rubber  Workers  Union 
also  (mints  out  that  American  tire  tech- 
nology has  been  exported  by  American 
companies  to  many  foreign  competitors. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Goodyear  state- 
ment emphasizes  that  some  of  the  most 
Important  materials  and  inventions  used 
in  modem  tiremaklng  are  based  on 
patents  originated  in  foreign  countries. 

I  believe  these  materials  will  again  em- 
phasise in  the  minds  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  Importance  of  having  eariy 
hearings  on  all  aspects  of  the  Import 
question.  Until  that  Is  done,  the  Congress 
will  lack  much  of  the  information  essen- 
tial to  legislate  on  this  critical  problem. 
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[Pr(»n  the  Akron  B«acon  Jounud, 
I>e.  8.  1971] 
Tn«  iKPoxTs  CoRTMa  014  UJB.  JoM. 
URW  Bats 
(Bditok's  Notx.— United  Rubber  Worken 
President    Peter    Bommarlto   challenges    re- 
cent lUtemenU  of  major  tire  companies  that 
Importa  of  tires  from  their  overaeaa  plants 
are  not  a  factor  In  the  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment in  US.  rubber  plants.  The  comments 
of  Bommarlto  and  John  H.  CampbeU,  URW's 
assistant  general   counsel,  foUow.  Goodyear 
wUl  present  iu  views  on  the  Import-export 
problem  Thursday  and  Plrestones  are  to  be 
offered  Friday. ) 

The  tire  lmp>ort  problem  Is  no  "myth."  It 
la  here,  It  U  real  and  it  must  be  reckoned 
with  If  we  are  tnUy  endeavoring  to  keep  jobs 
In  the  United  States,  and  more  speclflcally, 
in  the  Akron  area. 

Two  articles,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
In  the  Goodyear  Wlngfoot  CTan.  Oct.  28 
Issue  tiUed  "Exploding  a  Myth,"  and  the 
second  one  In  the  Beacon  Journal  Nov  4 
Issue  title  -Tire  Import  Threat  Myth."  went 
to  great  lengths  to  establish  the  fact  that 
imports  from  domestic  corporations'  overseas 
plants  are  so  minute  that  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  unemployment  In  the 
domestic    rubber    plants. 

Goodyear  reported  that  in  1971  It  will  bring 
in  about  170,000  tires;  Goodrich  called  their 
imports  "virtually  Inslgnlflcant."  but  also 
added  that  ImporU  were  less  than  exports. 

The  Beacon  Journal  article  quoted  a  Fire- 
stone spokesman  who  said  that  the  number 
of  replacement  tires  imported  into  the 
United  States  by  foreign  corporations  would 
be  Bgout  82  pet.  of  the  passenger  tires  and 
88  pet.  of  the  truck  tires  in  1971. 

We  must  assume  then,  that  the  remain- 
ing 18  and  12  pci.  are  imported  by  American- 
owned  foreign  subsidiaries  or  by  foreign  cor- 
porations in  which  they  have  a  substantial 
interest. 

If  this  Is  the  fact,  then  let  us  look  at  the 
Import  figures  for  1970  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 7.394.000  passenger  and  car  replace- 
ment tires  and  1.313.000  truck  and  bus  tires 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
that  year. 

Eighteen  pet.  of  the  imported  auto  tires 
would  be  1.3  million.  whUe  Imported  truck 
tires  would  amount  to  about  156,000  units  to 
be  credited  to  overseas  operations  of  Amer- 
ican owned  subsidiaries. 

Goodyear  says  we  can  expect  a  34  pet.  in- 
crease in  1971  in  passenger  tire  Imports  and 
a  whopping  59  pet.  Increase  in  truck  and  bus 
tires  or,  by  units,  9.8  million  passenger  tires 
and  approximately  2.1  mUllon  truck  and  bus 
tires. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  figures  for 
pneumatic  tire  imports  for  the  months  of 
January  through  September,  already  show 
passenger  tires  at  6.242,877  and  truck  and  bus 
tires  at  1,107,507,  with  a  combined  monetary 
value  of  •149.114.261,  so  the  estimates  are 
fairly  accurate. 

Projecting  this  Increase  to  the  percentages 
previously  credited  to  American  owned  for- 
eign plants,  we  can  project  their  estimated 
share  of  the  imports  to  1.7  million  auto  tires 
and  252,000  truck  tires. 

Using  Goodyear  labor  loss  figures  of  457 
workers  per  million  units,  then  we  wUl  lose 
over  914  American  jobs  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  Imports  from  American  owned 
foreign  plants. 

Who  imports  the  balance?  Well,  they  are 
attributed  to  foreign  manufacturers  sup- 
posedly not  associated  with  American  multi- 
national rubber  corporations,  such  as  Miche- 
lin.  Continental.  Bridgeetone.  Dunlop-Pi- 
relll.  Simperlt.  Toyo  etc.,  to  name  only  a  few, 
who  are  challenging  Firestone's  $2.3  billion 
sales  and  Ooodyear's  3.2  bUllon  sales  market 
In  foreign  markets. 
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Many  of  theae  compauiea  have  effected 
mergers  (Dunlop-Ptrelil),  or  SAcurMl  favor- 
able oonce—lona  from  foreign  nations  to  wect 
and  mainUIn  tire  plants  whose  producUon 
la  geared  mainly  for  imports  (Michelln). 

Or  they  have  sold  out  their  Interests  to 
American  firms  who  bid  millions  for  the  ac- 
quisitions such  as  Goodrlch-Goodyear-N  V 
Rubberfabrlek  Vredestein. 

Business  Week,  Aprtl  34,  quotes  the  com- 
panies mentioned  as  having  spent  (45  mU- 
lion  In  bids  for  the  Dutch  company. 

This  tug  of  war  followed  a  somewhat  ear- 
lier attempt  of  Goodyear  to  acquire  Reid 
Rubber  Ltd.  of  New  Zealand.  Goodrich  al- 
ready had  a  16  pet.  Interest  in  the  company 
and  had  endowed  It  with  much  of  its  tech- 
nology. 

Unfortunately,  U.S.  consumers  are  not  told 
the  whole  truth.  They  are  only  exposed  to 
the  "holler  than  thou"  attitudes  of  the  rub- 
ber giants  who  finger-point  at  American  la- 
bor as  being  the  real  culprit  in  world  trade 
United  SUtes  labor,  they  intimate,  assists 
foreign  companies  because  foreign  workers 
work  at  cheaper  wage  levels  and  produce 
more  goods,  thereby  enabling  them  to  over- 
come any  freight  charges  or  tariffs  to  com- 
pete with  American  goods. 

"Our  unit  costs  per  goods  produced  are  too 
high,"  laments  one  rubber  official,  "we  can- 
not compete  with  forelen  eoods." 

However,  the  companies 'never  submit  or 
relate   the   unit   costs   for   analysis   of   those 
of  foreign  corporations'  products. 
Perhaps  therein  lies  the  real  myth. 
One  other   Item   should   be   mentioned   at 
this   point   and    that    is   the   exportation   of 
American   technology   to   foreign   companies 
who    presumably   are   completely    independ- 
ent of  U.S.  corporate  influence. 

We  know  that  Bridgestone  (Japan)  has 
received  technological  assistance  and  has  a 
working  agreement  with  Goodyear  To  what 
extent  we  dont  know  exactly,  nor  will  Good- 
year tell  us. 

We  do  Know  that  Goodyear,  Bridgestone 
Tire  and  Japan  Synthetic  Rubber  Co.  formed 
the  Japan  Polylsoprene  Co.  We  also  know 
that  Japan  Geon  and  Kurashikl  Rayon  have 
Joined  B.  P.  Goodrich,  while  Asakl  Chemical 
and  Firestone  have  Joined  in  similar  ven- 
tures. (Rubber  World,  Oct.,  1970  and  June 
1970).  Goodyear  and  Tovobo  Co.  are  also 
erJarglng  their  facilities  In  Tsuruga,  Japan 
by  $5  million.  ' 

The  growth  of  Japan's  second  largest  tire 
producer.  Yokohama  Rubber,  also  Involved 
an  American  company's  alliance  with  a 
Japanese  company. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  and  Furukawa  Electric 
Company  Ltd.  rebuilt  and  opened  the  new 
facility  in  1949,  which  now  exports  goods  to 
100  different  nations  with  totiil  sales  in 
excess  of  $200  million— »140  million  of  that 
amount  in  tires.  Many  of  these  tires  appear 
in  the  United  States  as  the  original  equip- 
ment on  imported  Japanese  cars. 

The  import  problem  is  similar  to  an  ice- 
berg. 

Some  may  see  the  tip  and  call  it  a  myth, 
but  when  we  go  below  the  surface  and  tind 
multinationals  engaging  in  mergers,  fa- 
vored tariff  treatment,  exportation  of  tech- 
nology. International  arrangements  and  se- 
cret  deals   the   problem   becomes   a   reality. 

Regardless  of  how  American  multi- 
nationals try  to  hide  the  fact  that  American 
Jobs  are  being  exported  under  the  guise  of 
calling  It  a  myth  or  what  have  you,  the 
name  of  the  game  is  still  "profits  at  any 
price,"  with  labor  once  again  receiving  the 
brunt  of  the  side  effects. 

[From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal   Dec  9 
1971) 

FOREIGK   TniE  FiBMS   THE   PROBLEM,    GOODVEAR 

Sats 

(EDrroR's  Norx— United  Rubber  Workers 
President    Peter  Bommarlto    contends   tirea 
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imported  from  Ufl.-owned  plants  oversM. 
•re  costing  American  jobs.  Goodyear  n«i 

H  1,^^**^°^  °'  ^^  companies  ai«  neww 
double  the  number  they  import  and  that  the 
great  bulk  of  aU  tire.  .hlpp«l  Into  tli 
county  are  made  by  foreign-owned  oomprt- 
Itors.  The  Goodyear  sUtement  follows  ) 

Wednesday's  URW  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  tire  imports  does  not  take  account 
of  up-to-date  facts  about  the  source  of  the» 
imports.  ^^ 

The  facts  are  that  In  1971,  Auto  and  Truck 
tire  Imports  by  foreign-owned  manufactuiwra 
through  September  are  up  34  pet..  whUe  im- 
ports by  American  manufacturers  are  down 
69  pet. 

Through  the  first  nine  months,  the  gross 
imports  by  US-owned  tire  manufacturers 
were  only  12  pet.  of  total  Imports,  or  864  000 
units.  ' 

But  US    manufacturers  exported  1.6  mil- 

lion  tires. 

So  American  tire  manufacturers  were  net 
exporters  of  710.000  tires;  whereas  forelfm 
manufacturers  shipped  6.5  million  tires  mto 
the  USA. 

Conclusion:  Net  imports  of  tires  into  the 
USA.  this  year  do  not  come  from  foreign 
operations  of  US.  companies,  but  rather 
from  foreign-owned  competitors. 

The  latest  Instance  of  this  Is  the  announce- 
ment by  the  US.  distributors  of  Deiu  Tires 
that  they  will  import  »45  million  worth  of 
tires  from  the  German-Phoenix  Tiro  Co  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Phoenix  is  a  foreign  company,  not  a  U5  - 
owned  company. 

Shutting  down  the  foreign  operations  of 
VS.  tire  companies  would  not  add  Jobs  in 
Akron  or  the  U.S.  On  the  contrary  the 
effect  would  be  to  eliminate  U.S.  Jobs  pro- 
vided by  the  shipment  of  US  tires,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  machinery  to  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  US.  tire  companies. 

Shutting  down  foreign  operations  would 
eliminate  earnings  from  abroad  which  help 
to  pay  for  plant  and  machinery  built  In  the 
US  which  make  Jobs  here.  Earnings  from 
.".bread  r.lso  help  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments  and  help  pay  U.S.  taxes. 

US  companies  were  forced  to  import  some 
tires  due  to  U.S.  canacltv  shortaires  in  IflfW. 
•69  and  particularly  1970  when  'work  stop- 
pages drastically  curtailed  VS.  productive 
ability. 

Employment  and  Income  lost  in  the  rubber 
industry  In  1970  were  not  due  to  imports, 
but  to  other  reasons  with  which  Mr.  Bom- 
marito  Is  completely  familiar. 

Mr  Bommarlto  also  claims  Jobs  ere  lost  by 
export  of  technology. 

The  flow  of  technology  Is  a  two-way  street. 
The  argument  that  we  would  not  have  an 
import  problem  if  American  companies  had 
not  shown  foreigners  how  to  design  and 
make  products  ignores  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
has  no  monopoly  on  invention. 

The  latest  year  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, shows  that  more  patent  applications 
were  filed  in  Japan  than  In  the  U.S.  Japan, 
Germany.  France,  and  England  together  re- 
corded several  times  the  number  of  patent 
applications  that  were  filed  In  the  U.  S. 

The  main  .synthetic  rubbers  used  in  the 
tire  industry— SBR,  polybutadlene.  and  poty- 
Lsoprene  rubber— are  all  based  on  German 
patents. 

Polyester  cord  is  based  on  the  English  in- 
vention of  Polyester.  Polyurethane  materials 
were  invented  In  Germany.  The  radial  tire 
was  invented  In  Prance. 

If  technology  transfer  were  to  stop,  the 
US   might  lose  more  Jobs  than  It  gains. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Japan  ac- 
counts for  the  largest  increase  in  tire  im- 
ports, yet  Japan  happens  to  be  the  one  majca* 
country  where  no  American  tire  company  has 
been  allowed  to  own  and  operate  a  plant. 

A  minority  share  in  Japanaae-oontroUed 
companies  is  the  only  means  for  U,S.  flrui  to 
participate  in  those  markets.  U.S.  firms  hava 
no  control  of  these  Japanese  companies. 
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Japanese  ability  to  penetrate  foreign  mar- 
kets is  based  on  their  rapidly  Improving  pro- 
ductivity. In  the  moat  recent  five  years  for 
which  data  are  available,  Japan  b«d  the 
highest  annual  productivity  growth  ot  all 
the  majM-  countries.  The  U.8.  had  the  lowest. 

Attempting  to  blame  the  international  op- 
erations of  U."".  tire  companies  tor  Imports 
Ignores  the  statistics,  and  glosses  over  the 
real  reasons  why  the  invport  of  tires  and 
other  products  from  foreign  producers  have 
been  growing. 

The  real  answer  to  the  Import  problem  is 
for  business,  labor  and  government  to  work 
together,  as  they  do  in  other  countries,  to 
accomplish  those  things  which  will  make 
our  products  t>etter  able  to  compete  in  the 
world  market. 

Among  those  things  which  business,  labor 
and  government  between  them  must  do  are: 

Keep  developing  new  and  better  products. 

Insist  on  the  highest  quality  design  and 
workmanship. 

Keep  our  facilities  modern  and  efficient 
with  the  help  of  investment. 

Operate  our  facilities  in  the  highest  feasi- 
ble rate  of  utilization. 

Keep  costs  down  by  avoiding  waste  of  man- 
power and  materials. 

Market  skillfully  and  efBciently. 

Maintain  trade,  tax  and  monetary  policies 
that  do  not  put  U.S.  labor  and  industry  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Cooperation — not  confrontation — is  the 
way  to  keep  our  productivity  high  and  our 
economy  strong. 


BECAUSE  JAMES  V.  EDMUND80N 
EARNED  THE  RANK  OP  EAGLE 
SCOUT 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  cAx^rroRNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  an  organization  that 
deserves  frequent  commendation  for  the 
goals  and  philosophy  it  represents  and 
furthers. 

We  all  recognize  the  accomplishments 
signified  by  receipt  of  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout. 

Less  often  noted,  however,  is  the  award 
of  Distinguished  Eagle  Scout,  an  honor 
conferred  upon  members  of  the  "older 
generation,"  if  i  may  use  that  phrase,  for 
continued  outstanding  service  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  to  the  Nation. 

This  rank  was  awarded  Lt.  Gen.  James 
V.  Edmundson,  USAP,  Deputy  Chief,  U.S. 
Strike  Command,  at  the  1971  Annual 
Recognition  Dinner  of  the  Crescent  Bay 
Area  Coimcil,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

As  an  added  tribute  to  General  Ed- 
mundson's  line  record,  I  submit  the  text 
of  the  citation  he  received : 
Because  James  V.  Edmttndson  Earned  the 
Rank  op  Eagle  Scout 

As  a  member  of  the  Boy  ScouU  of  Amer- 
ica more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  on  April 
4.  1929.  and 

Because  as  an  Eagle  Scout  he  has  contin- 
ued to  serve  his  God.  Country  and  fellow 
men  following  the  principles  of  the  Scout 
Oath  and  Law,  and 

Because  be  has  achieved  distinction 
through  service  to  ScouUng  as  troop  com- 
mitteeman, ship  committeeman,  local  coun- 
cil executive  board  member  and  vice-presi- 
dent, district  vice-chairman,  and  council 
commissioner,  and 
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Beause  he  has  given  distlngiUshed  service 
to  his  Nation  as  U.S.  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
General,  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Strike  Command;  veteran  of  107  combat  mis- 
sions during  World  War  U,  Including  one 
In  which  he  was  credited  with  one  of  the 
first  sinkings  of  an  enemy's  submarine,  and 
of  32  combat  missions  during  the  Korean 
conflict;  holder  of  many  command  positions 
during  more  than  S3  years  as  an  Air  Force 
officer,  and  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit 
and  two  Oak  Leaf  clusters.  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  with  six  Oak  Leaf  clusters. 
Bronze  Star,  Air  Medal  and  seven  Oak  Leaf 
clusters,  and  the  Purple  Heart: 

Because  of  these  and  other  achievements 
and  the  desire  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
upon  the  nomination  of  his  local  council 
and  the  recommendation  of  a  (X)mmittee  of 
Distinguished  Eagle  Scouts  to  the  National 
Court  of  Honor,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Honor  and  Rank  of  Distinguished 
Eagle  Scout  are  awarded  to  and  conferred 
upon  him. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  catised  these  presents  to  be 
signed  by  its  Officers  and  its  Corporate  Seal 
to  be  hereto  affixed. 
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LADY  FLEMING'S   ORDEAL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUTORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  the  saga  of  Lady  Amalia  Flem- 
ing is  still  being  written,  but  that  portion 
of  the  saga  dealing  with  her  ordeal  at  the 
hands  of  the  present  Greek  Government 
is  now  being  told  and  very  well  by  Lady 
Fleming  herself.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  articles  which  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  and  which  they 
may  not  have  been  able  to  see: 

[From  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

Nov.  20,  1971] 

Wht  Greece  Expelled  Last  Fleming 

(By  David  Tonge) 

If  the  Greek  regime  were  less  clumsy,  peo- 
ple would  soon  forget  how  much  it  depends 
on  martial  law,  fear,  and  propaganda.  Only 
the  occasional  affair,  such  as  the  ordeal  of 
Lady  Fleming,  brings  this  out. 

The  regime  has  never  behaved  more  repre- 
hensil>ly  than  today,  when  it  took  her  from 
her  flat,  stripped  her  of  Greek  nationality, 
and  deported  her.  In  doing  this  the  regime 
was  directly  endangering  her  health.  Apart 
from  the  complications  which  led  to  her  re- 
lease from  prison,  on  Friday  she  had  trouble 
with  her  heart.  Her  doctor  ordered  her  not  to 
go  out. 

But  visitors  to  her  flat  this  morning  found 
only  one  plainclothes  policeman  who  resorted 
to  violence  when  one  tried  to  enter.  The 
regime  had  chosen  to  act  today — the  one  day 
when  Greek  newspapers  are  not  working — 
and  to  send  her  abroad,  in  spite  of  her  total 
lack  of  means  of  support. 

She  receives  virtually  no  Income  apart  from 
that  from  a  flat  which  she  lets  in  Athens.  In 
1955  she  was  offered  a  pension  but  refused. 

Today's  developments  are  the  latest,  but 
not  the  last  that  can  be  expected.  Lady  Flem- 
ing's lawyer,  Mr.  George  Mangakls  Intends 
to  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State  over  the  de- 
cree used  to  justify  her  expulsion.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  decree  is  becoming  monot- 
onously frequent  as  the  regime  strives  to 
produce  a  totally  orthodox,  featureless 
society. 


Friends  had  advised  Lady  Fleming  to  drop 
her  British  nationality,  so  as  to  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  the  decree.  She  had  refused  this, 
thinking  such  a  move  would  be  misunder- 
stood abroad  and  used  as  propaganda  here. 
The  regime  bad  already  tried  to  float  the 
rumour  that  she  liad  become  a  collaborator. 

More  significant  will  be  the  way  her  name 
will  probably  be  used  In  the  trial  of  the  17 
former  Deputies,  lawyers,  and  other  leading 
Athenians  who  remain  from  the  100  Centrists 
arrested  a  year  ago.  The  military  police,  for 
all  the  time  that  has  passed,  and  for  all  the 
torture  alleged  to  have  been  used,  have  failed 
to  produce  evidence  for  a  detaUed  indict- 
ment. 

But,  through  persistently  trying  to  link 
Lady  Fleming  with  this  group,  they  have  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  not  being  able 
to  hold  a  trial  without  involving  her,  but  also 
of  not  having  rigged  sufficient  to  Inculpate 
her.  Now  that  she  is  abroad,  this  difficulty 
hardly  arises,  and  the  blame.  If  any.  can  be 
shifted  to  her. 

This,  more  than  anything  she  may  have 
said  since  her  release,  is  thought  to  explain 
the  eagerness  to  deport  her  and  to  Incur  the 
Ine^-itable  international  criticism.  The  British 
Embassy,  which  has  been  keen  to  foster  rela- 
tions with  the  colonels,  was  not  even  In- 
formed of  the  deportation.  The  conspiracy 
charges  never  disturbed  Lady  Fleming  in  the 
way  the  Idea  of  separation  from  her  country 
did — even,  if.  as  she  has  said,  Greece  was 
becoming  degraded  by  a  small  group  of  tor- 
turers. 

The  whole  episode  could  hardly  be  more 
unfortunate  for  her.  not  least  because  the 
plans  to  free  Alexander  Panagoulls,  the  sol- 
dier sentenced  to  death,  nearly  succeeded. 
Even  after  the  plans  became  known  the 
regime  had  no  Idea  Lady  Fleming  was  in- 
volved. They  may  have  claimed  that  their  13- 
hour  interrogation,  four  days  before  the  at- 
tempt was  aimed  at  warning  her  against  it. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  they  discovered  her  con- 
nection with  the  plan  only  after  arresting 
four  others. 

But  in  attempting  to  justify  the  deporta- 
tion the  regime  alleges  a  series  erf  vague 
"antl-natlonal"  activities  which  Lady  Flem- 
ing is  supposed  recently  to  have  undertaken. 
The  more  specific  of  these  activities  Is  the 
giving  to  the  Guardian  of  a  letter  explaining 
her  reasons  for  involving  herself  in  the  es- 
cape attempts.  This  letter  alleged  that  Pana- 
goulls had  been  ill-treated  in  beastly  fashion 
for  over  three  years,  and  had  suffered  "ap- 
palling tortures"  during  questioning. 

The  letter  added:  "A  cement  tomb  with- 
out window  was  specially  built  for  him  at 
the  military  camp  of  Boyati  and  there 
he  has  been  detained. 

"If  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  happiness, 
health,  and  freedom  can  help,  even  to  the 
slightest  extent,  a  human  being  who  has  been 
so  unfortunate,  I  will  be  satisfied." 

The  regime  describes  this  letter  as  anti- 
Hellenic.  Its  failure  to  Investigate  the  clsiims 
in  it  Implies  that  Its  particular  sensitivity 
may  be  because  the  truth  Is  equally  anti- 
Hellenic.  Certainly,  as  It  stands,  the  only 
thing  justified  by  this  letter  seems  Lady 
Fleming's  action,  not  the  Goveriunent 
deportation. 

Now  Lady  Fleming  faces  her  most  severe 
challenge.  During  the  war-time  occupation, 
she  ran  a  network  which  saved  many  Allied 
soldiers  from  imprisonment.  Under  the  pres- 
ent regime  she  has  been  accused  of  similar 
activities. 

Her  courage  has  never  been  In  doubt.  What 
now  has  to  be  seen  Is  how  she  wiU  adapt  her- 
self to  deportation,  the  latest  example  of 
how  the  regime  treats  opponents,  even  if 
their  only  crime  has  been  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  continuation  of  excesses 
which  led  to  Greece's  being  forced  out  of  the 
Council  of  Ghirope. 

As  for  the  British  Government,  what  can  It 
do?  Its  impotence  In  Influencing  the  Greek 


Government  b«s  been  sbown  by  its  ignorance 
of  today's  eventa. 
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In  the  end  the  presence  of  a  sick,  elderly. 
but  courageous  woman  has  proved  too  much 
for  Mr.  PapadopoiUos.  He  has  taken  Lady 
Fleming's  Greek  nationality  away,  had  her 
dragged  against  doctor's  orders  to  an  airport 
at  dawn,  and  put  on  a  plane  leaving  the 
country.  The  manner  of  her  going  has  been 
clumsy.  Intolerant,  and  abrupt.  Angered 
presumably  that  on  health  grounds  the  Greek 
court  decided  to  release  her  from  prison  and 
suspend  her  sentence.  Mr.  Papadopoulos  had 
to  have  his  revenge  some  other  way.  Her 
popularity  la  Athena  was  too  embarrassing 
for  him. 

Tlie  one  thing  Lady  Fleming  did  not  want 
to  do  was  leave  the  country.  During  the 
Axis  occupation  of  Greece  she  defended 
democracy  vigorously  and  Joined  the  under- 
ground. Thirty  years  later,  a  much  less 
healthy  woman,  she  fought  against  a  second 
military  occupation.  This  time  she  tried  to 
free  Alexander  Panagoulls  from  the  torture 
he  was  undergoing.  She  did  not  condone  his 
attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  Papadopoulos. 
hut.  said  she  wanted  to  see  him  escape  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  He  had  suffered 
enough. 

Tlie  plot  failed,  and  she  was  sentenced  to 
18  months  In  prison.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  her  health  has  become  worse  since  she 
•Aas  put  in  prison.  Her  release  on  medical 
grounds  may  have  helped  her  towards  recov- 
ery, but  she  was  told  not  to  travel.  The  warn- 
ing was  unnecessary.  She  preferred  to  stay  In 
Greece.  But  with  that  warped  outlook  which 
says  that  all  opposition  Is  by  deflnltion  un- 
patriotic Mr.  Papadopoulos  has  now  hustled 
her  out.  The  long  line  of  Greek  democrats  In 
exile  Ijecomes  a  little  longer.  The  place  they 
lea\e  behind  becomes  less  Greek. 

IFioni  the  Washington  Post.  Nov    30,   1971 1 

Lady    Amai.ia    Pixming:    Angry    Exile 

(By  Henry  Allen) 

Lady  .^malla  Vourekas  Fleming  wore  black, 
like  most  59-year-c^d  Greek  widows.  Sipping 
the  dark,  sugary  concoction  Greeks  call  Turk- 
ish coffee  birt  claim  as  a  national  drink,  she 
vowed  she  Is  not  "a  p>olltical  person,"  and, 
like  a  lot  of  Greeks,  she  talked  mostly  poli- 
tics, her  angry  flats  floating  out  from  her 
chest  to  flare  into  pleading  Angers. 

"I  have  a  morbid  love  of  Greece,"  she  said 
on  Sunday  afternoon  In  a  living  room  in 
Northwest  Washington.  "To  l>e  born  a  Greek 
IS  an  Incurable  disease." 

lAdy  Fleming  has  been  In  exile  since 
Greeces  military-backed  government  de- 
P'>rted  her  to  London  on  Nov.  14.  She  flew  into 
Washington  Saturday  to  meet  Mrs.  Andreas 
Pspaiidreou.  wife  of  the  Toronto-based  lead- 
er of  exiled  Greek  opposition.  She  was  sched- 
r.Ied  to  talk  with  various  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives about  US.  support  of  the  regime. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  have  passed 
foreign  aid  bill*  banning  future  aid  to  the 
Creek  government,  except  In  case  of  over- 
riding national  security  reasons. 

It  was  a  real  kidnapping,"  she  said  of  her 
C.eportatlon.  "It  waa  the  greatest  blow  they 
would  give  me  and  they  did.  I  would  return 
even  if  only  to  go  back  to  prison.  Gladlv. 
They  U  pay  for  this.  When  I  speak,  people 
will  believe  me. 

Lady  Fleming  Is  the  widow  of  Sir  Alexander 
Fleming,  Scottish  discoverer  of  penicillin. 
During  World  War  II,  she  was  Jailed  for 
partisan  activities.  In  September,  she  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  a  charge  of  conapirlng  to  aid 
the  prlaon  escape  of  Alexander  Panagoulls, 
w  ho  is  serving  a  Ufe  sentence  for  attempting, 
in  August,  19fi8,  to  blow  up  the  car  of  Premier 
George  Papadopoulos. 

This  September  she  was  convicted,  sea- 
reiiced  to  10  months  in  prison,  and  released 
Uie  next  month  for  treatment  of  diabetes, 
chronic  abdominal  ailments  and  a  suspectad 
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heart  condltioo.  On  Nov.  li,  she  waa  taken 
without  warrvlog  from  hex  apartment,  she 
••id.  jMxmMd  Into  »  car  with  five  policeman 
and  busUed.  Balkan-lntrlgua  atyie.  to  tba 
airport. 

"Aa  to  why.  Im  not  very  clear,'  she  said. 
"When  I  was  released  from  prison  the  foreign 
preaa  paid  a  lot  of  attention.  People  came  up 
to  me  on  the  street  to  give  me  flowers  to 
congratulaU  me.  Mayb*  the  congratulations 
annoyed  tb*  Junta. 

"At  the  airport  I  said  to  them,  'Abroad  I 
can  talk,  you  know,  and  of  course  I  will- 
But  they  are  backward.  uninteUgent  men. 
They  are  not  a  government,  not  even  a  dlc- 
torshlp.  They  are  Juat  a  group  of  dishonest 
people.  They  are  not  Greece.  But  my  offer 
stands  to  return  to  prison." 

In  1967.  shortly  before  a  scheduled  elec- 
Uon  m  which  the  p»rty  of  George  Papan- 
dreou  and  hla  son  Andreas  was  said  to  be 
a  favorite,  a  Junta  of  colonels  seized  power 
LAter  In  the  year,  they  squashed  a  counter- 
coup  led  by  the  now-ealled  King  Constan- 
tlne. 

Severe  but  nervous,  with  a  man's  wrist- 
watch  that  seemed  an  accent  of  her  former 
career  as  a  bacteriologist.  Lady  Fleming  re- 
peated the  charges  of  torture,  betrayals  and 
incompetence  that  other  highly  publicized 
exiles,  such  as  Melina  Mercourl,  have  made 
"I  was  not  tortured,  like  others  around 
me,  but  It  was  an  ordeal.  Because  of  my 
physical  condition  I  must  have  water,  con- 
stantly. The  police  wouldn't  give  me  any 
for  20  hours.  I  was  passing  pure  blood  The 
lights  stayed  on  all  night  in  my  cell,  and 
constant  banging  on  the  door.  They  threat- 
ened to  pull  my  naUa  out,  which  I  did  not 
believe,  and  they  threatened  to  torture 
others,  in  front  of  m>,  which  I  did  believe  I 
don't  know  what  I  would  do  U  they  pulled 
my  nails  out." 

She  repeated  with  ferocious  pride  her  plea 
of  not  guilty  to  charges  of  conspiring  to 
help  Panagoulls  escape,  and  lamb«ted  the 
Junu  for  claiming  it  had  caught  her  at  the 
scene  when  actually  they  picked  her  up  in 
the  garage  next  to  her  apartment  buUdlng 
in  Kolonakl,  a  fashionable  part  of  Athens 
But  she  admitted  with  equally  ferocious 
pride  that  she  had  asked  one  of  the  four  peo- 
ple convicted  with  her  to  help  In  stationing 
a  getaway  car  outside  Panagoulls'  prison 

The  trial  waa  marked  by  her  statement 
that  she  Indeed  wished  Panagoulls  free,  and 
was  prepared  to  offer  him  a  hiding  place. 

When  he  escaped  once  before,  the  Junta 
put  a  huge  price  on  his  head.  One  of  his 
relatives  l>etrayed  him.  It  was  a  shame  on 
the  Greek  nation,"  she  said  on  Sunday 
•A  shame.  The  night  of  his  betrayal  I  was 
In  a  nightclub  in  Athens  and  I  said  to  a 
friend.  Look  at  these  fools,  out  celebrating 
on  a  night  of  shame  for  this  country.  Of 
course,  I  was  there  too,  but  I  felt  differently. 
It  doesn't  help  to  stay  home  and  cry." 

Asked  about  the  fact  that  approximately 
10  military  government*  have  ruled  Greece 
in  this  century,  Laay  Fleming  said  she 
thought  the  number  was  less  than  lO,  and 
added  that  "they  lasted  very  little  time  be- 
cause they  had  no  foreign  support.  If  this 
one  stays.  It's  because  of  American  support. 
If  we  have  a  civil  war,  wlU  It  be  the'  fault  of 
the  Greek  people?" 

Warming  up.  Lady  Fleming  strode  around 
the  living  room  flicking  her  fingers  along  a 
string  of  worry  beads  while  Greek  friends 
listened,  and  a  very  grave  young  girl  kept 
watch  over  the  tape  recorder  that  was  taking 
everything  down. 

Despite  her  references  to  the  government's 
possible  suylng  power,  indignation  stopped 
Lady  Fleming  in  mld-strlde  when  she  was 
asked  what  she  predicted  if  the  regime  lasted 
another  10  years. 

"Ten  years,  what  are  you  saying?  Months! 
Mouths!  The  Junta  Is  defeated  now.  It  has 
totally  failed  to  win  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple" 
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People  ask  her.  of  course,  why  aba  doean't 
want  to  Uve  near  hear  Irtenda  la  Londeai 
where  she  Uved  from  1SM6  to  1968  aa  studeot' 
wUe.  and  then  widow  of  Fleming,  who  died  la 
195S.  Abrotut,  it  would  seem,  she  coiUd  week 
more  effectively  against  the  government  Htf 
answer,  she  says,  Is:   "I  am  a  Greek." 


|Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  Dec.  7.  1971 1 

BXTATatATSD    MAXTTa    FlGHTS    FOB    DCMOCaACT 

IN  Greece 
(By  Ed  Zuckerman) 
Washington — She  Is  the  newest  of  the 
expatriated  martyrs,  a  Greek  freedom  fighter 
whose  main  weapons  are  words  and  an  In- 
bred determination  to  see  her  homeland  X9- 
turned  to  democracy. 

She  Is  Lady  Amalla  Vourekas  Fleming, 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  J»-year- 
old  widow  of  Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  the 
Scottish  discoverer  of  penicillin  who  received 
the  1945  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  Medicine. 

She  Is  also  a  symbol  of  civilian  resistance 
against  the  Greek  colonels  who  wrested  con- 
trol of  the  Mediterranean  nation  4'-^  years 
ago. 

After  being  held  a  political  captive  of  the 
military  regime  for  31  days,  she  was  tempo- 
rarily released  from  a  16-month  sentence  for 
reasons  of  poor  health.  Three  weeks  ago,  she 
was  kidnapped  from  her  suburban  Athens 
apartment  and  forced  onto  a  London-bound 
plane  without  a  penny  and  with  only  a  sin- 
gle, quickly  packed  suitcase. 

"I'm  a  Greek  to  start  with,"  Lady  Fleming 
began  In  an  Interview.  "They  have  taken  my 
nationality  away  but  no  one  can  stop  me 
from  t)elng  Greek,  no  one  in  the  world." 

She  came  here  to  urge  defeat  of  foreign 
aid  legislation  that  keeps  the  door  open  to 
future  financial  and  military  asalatancc  to 
the  Junta  rulers.  After  a  few  days,  the  mara- 
thon of  discussions  with  lawmakers  had 
claimed  their  toll.  She  frequently  sipped 
from  a  glass  of  water,  trying  to  soothe  a  dry 
throat,  but  It  could  not  halt  the  coughing 
that  kept  interrupting  her  remarks. 

(Congress  has  taken  a  partial  step  to  cut 
off  aid  to  Greece,  approving  a  ban  which 
could  be  restored  if  the  President  determlnea 
that  continuing  aid  is  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security.  It  was  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  Mil  that  was  voted  down  by  the  Ben- 
ate.  While  the  Senate  is  rewritmg  the  biU, 
efforts  are  In  progress  to  strip  the  President's 
provisional  authority  from  the  final  version.) 
"Unless  America  stops  helping  the  Junta 
financially  and  militarily.  Its  not  the  Greek 
people  they're  helping."  the  exiled  matriarch 
said.  "We  mvist  emphasize  that  the  Greek  na- 
tion, the  Greek  people  and  Greece  are  one 
thing — the  Junta  is  another." 

The  military  leaders  have  drawn  strength 
from  U.S.  aid  In  terms  of  seeking  popular 
support  In  the  country. 

She  repeated  the  typical  argument  which 
was  implored  to  her  while  In  prison  by  Major 
Theophlloyannikas  (whom  she  described  aa 
"one  of  the  great  torturers"  and  whose  name, 
incidentally,  translates  as  "Ood-lovlng  Little 
John") . 

"Who  do  you  think  you  are  fighting,  us?" 
he  questioned.  "You  are  fighting  America.  We 
are  America.  America  Is  t>ehind  us,  this  is  our 
strength.  ■ 

She  accused  the  junta  of  exploiting  U.S. 
aid  In  that  fashion  "and  making  the  Greek 
people  resent  and  hate  Americans"  In  the 
process. 

Lady  Fleming  lived  In  London  from  1946 
to  1967 — first  as  a  microbiology  student,  then 
as  wife  and  later  as  «'1dow  of  Sir  Alexander 
who  died  In  1955. 

Her  return  to  Greece  was  five  weeks  be- 
fore the  palace  gtiaxd  revolt.  The  coup  came 
shortly  before  a  scheduled  election  In  which 
tha  political  party  of  Premier  George  Pa- 
pandreou  waa  heavily  favored.  HU  son,  An- 
dreas, regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  exiled  op- 
position, was  Jailed  by  the  Junta  In  1967  on 
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treason  charges  but  was  released  and  Is  now 
living  in  Toronto. 

"I  took  it  as  sort  of  a  personal  Insult 
that  as  soon  as  I  settled  in  Greece  we  would 
have  a  coup,"  Lady  Fleming  muaed.  "From 
the  first  moment,  I  considered  it  a  shame 
to  have  a  dictatorship  for  a  free  people.  We 
like  to  have  elections  and  democracy  and 
jjarliament.  It  is  not  the  absolute,  perfect 
thing  in  the  world  but  certainly  it  is  the 
next  best  thing." 

The  Greelts,  she  continued,  have  always 
kept  faith  the  principles  of  democracy. 

"That  Is  why,  during  World  War  II,  we 
fought  with  the  Western  people  against  fas- 
cism. We  fought  with  all  our  power.  We 
bad  14,000  villages  destroyed,  one-tenth  of 
the  population  killed  and  we  went  through 
Immeasurable  miseries, 

"'So  I  don't  see  why.  In  the  middle  of  the 
blue  skies,  we  would  have  these  dictators  who 
^e — unfortunately,  now  that  we  know  them 
and  based  on  my  own  experience— dishonest, 
lying  on  their  word  of  honor  as  soldiers  with 
the  greatest  facility,  torturers,  keeping  us 
down  through  oppression,"  she  said. 

Lady  Fleming  was  an  early,  outsf>oken 
critic  of  the  Junta  which  had  quietly  In- 
flicted a  reign  of  terror  on  the  country's 
political  and  intellectual  leaders. 

"I  knew  that  in  all  the  suburbs  of  Athens 
they  arrested  10  or  15  pieople  every  day.  Just 
like  that.  They  beat  them  for  five  or  six  days 
and  then  threw  them  out  with  broken  ribs 
and  arms  and  ordered  them  not  to  go  to  a 
doctor.  Some  came  to  me  so  I  knew  what 
was  hapftening  from  the  beginning,""  she 
said. 

Earlier  this  year,  she  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  aid  the  prison  es- 
cape of  Alexander  Panagoulls,  a  man  whom 
she  has  never  met.  Panagoulls'  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  his  1968  attempt  to  dynamite 
the  car  of  Premier  George  Papadopoulls. 
Panskgoulls  had  escaped  once  before,  aided 
by  a  sympathetic  prison  guard,  but  was  re- 
captured when  a  relative  provided  informa- 
tion   for    reward    money. 

When  Panagoulls  sought  through  friends 
to  arrange  a  second  escape.  Lady  Fleming 
learned  of  his  wishes  to  have  a  car  parked 
outside  the  prison  and  a  driver  to  take  him 
to  a  hiding  place. 

"I  wish  him  to  be  free  because  this  man 
was  tortured  tremendously  for  three  years, 
on  and  off,  whenever  they  liked.  He's  just  a 
slave.  He  lives  In  a  cement  tomb  and  all  his 
letters  which  have  been  smuggled  out  have 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record." 
she  said. 

Lady  Fleming  couldn't  participate  In  the 
escape  plot  for  several  reasons.  She  had  been 
Interrogated  a  few  days  earlier  concerning 
some  Imprisoned  friends  and  felt  she  was 
under  surveillance.  And,  "at  my  age  and  not 
being  well.  I  don't  see  myself  with  a  gun 
and  a  car  outside  the  camp." 

She  asked  a  24-year-old  American  to  wait 
for  Panagoulls  In  the  event  he  was  able  to 
get  outside  the  prison  But,  police  had  earlier 
uncovered  the  plot  through  a  guard's  con- 
fession and  they  were  waiting  to  arrest  who- 
ever was  waiting.  When  arrested,  the  Amer- 
ican implicated  Lady  Fleming. 

"At  my  trial,  I  said  If  I  could  be  there. 
I  would  be  there  ...  if  I  could  put  Pana- 
goulls In  my  car,  I  would  .  .  .  and  I  de- 
scribed his  tortures  which  they  didn't  want 
to  hear.  I  was  sentenced  because  I  admitted 
helping— financially  and  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing—families  of  political  enemies.  And  this 
is  also  a  crime,"  she  said. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  incarceration,  she 
refused  an  opportunity  to  secure  her  free- 
dom by  relinquishing  her  claim  to  Greek  na- 
tionality and  departing  for  England.  Her  cap- 
tors feared  she  would  Uivoke  her  status  of 
British  nobility  to  gain  release. 

'I  won't  ask  for  protection  from  the  Brit- 
ish government,"  she  told  them.  '"Tou  have 
»   Greek   woman    here   and    I   will   sUy," 
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But  her  health  rapidly  deteriorated,  "There 
is  a  very  nice  law  which  says  If  you  are 
very  low.  you  get  suspension  of  sentence, 
you  get  well  and  you  come  back  to  restime 
your  sentence,"  she  said.  Ten  doctors  exam- 
ined her  and  all  said  she  was  not  physically 
fit  to  remain  In  detention. 

On  Nov.  14.  six  plalnclothesmen  and  a 
woman  came  to  her  apartment  and,  using 
the  pretext  they  were  taking  her  to  police 
headquarters,   drove  her  to   the  airport. 

"The  last  minute  at  the  airport  I  offered 
to  return  to  prison  ...  to  say  that  now  I'm 
well  and  ready  to  resume  my  sentence,"  she 
said.  "It  didn't  work." 

Lady  Fleming  was  forced  to  end  the  inter- 
view to  keep  another  appointment.  She 
found  her  mission  displeasing,  she  said. 

'"I  don't  care  about  politics."  she  explained. 
"But  I  care  about  people  being  tortured 
and  about  human  dignity  and  rights.  They 
have  crushed  all  that.  They  are  uneducated 
and  narrow-minded  and  they  are  trying  to 
push  us  back  to  the  Black  Age." 

Asked    who    "they"    were,    she    responded: 

"They   Is  them   .   ,   .  and   we  are  Greece." 
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EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  CHILD 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  district,  several  agencies  have  been 
laboring  with  insufficient  funds,  an  over- 
burdened staff,  and  little  public  aware- 
ness to  fight  the  problems  facing  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  An  unfortu- 
nate and  unnecessary  stigma  still  persists 
for  the  parents  of  these  children.  As  Dr. 
Philip  D.  Cutter,  of  the  Cape  Ann  Chil- 
dren and  Family  Center  notes  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Judith  Castle  in  the  Amesbury 
News,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren who  need  psychological  help  receive 
it. 

In  testimony  prepared  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  argued  that  it  is 
important  to  realize  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed person  is  no  less  worthy  of  pro- 
tection under  the  various  health  insur- 
ance proposals  than  are  people  with 
broken  legs. 

This  is  the  year  of  the  child  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  there  are  too  many  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  enjoy  even  the 
simplest  pleasures  of  childhood.  These 
children  are  retarded  or  autistic  or  suf- 
fering from  any  number  of  other  emo- 
tional problems.  The  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  face  its  commitment  and  help 
these  children.  At  this  time.  I  insert  the 
Amesbury  News  article  into  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Amesbury  (Mass.)  News, 
Dec.  9,  1971 ) 

EMOTIONAIJ^T     DlS'TCaBEO     CHnjD 

(By  Judith  Castle) 

If  a  child  has  a  bad  cold  or  a  broken  leg, 
most  parents  wouldn't  hesitate  to  take  him 
to  a  doctor.  But  If  he's  running  his  parents 
ragged  at  home,  picking  fights  with  other 
children,  and  sasslng  his  teachers  many  par- 
ents don't  know  quite  what  to  do  and  Just 
hof>e  he'll  grow  out  of  it. 

Temper  tantrums,  answering  back,  picking 
fights  may,  however,  according  to  child  guid- 
ance experts,  be  as  much  a  symptom  that 
something  is  wrong  as  a  fever  or  a  runny 
nose. 

"The  emotionally  disturbed  child  Is  in  a 
pretty  tough  situation."  said  Ralph  H.  Gold- 


ing,  64.  executive  director  of  the  Mental 
Health  Association  of  the  North  Shore  with 
offices  at  1  Cambridge  street,  Salem.  "He's 
helpless.  He  gives  signs  of  asking  for  help 
though  it  may  not  seem  that  way.  He's  loud. 
he's  disruptive,  but  no  one  hears  him." 

For  many  famiUes,  taking  the  child  to  a 
child  guidance  clinic,  to  a  psychologist  or  :. 
psychiatrist  carries  a  stigma.  A  phypical  Ill- 
ness Is  okay.  A  mental  disturbance  is  still 
something  many  people  feel  sligh'ly 
ashamed  abcut. 

10  PEaCt-NT  GET  HELP 

Accjrdl-ag  to  Dr.  Philip  D  Cui^tr.  3=1  ;!- 
rec'.or  of  the  Cape  Ann  Children  aiid  Fanulx 
Center,  located  at  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hos- 
pital in  Gloucester,  a  report  made  by  the 
Joint  CXimmlBslon  on  Mental  Health  stated 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  children  who 
need  some  kind  of  psychological  help  get  it 

"I  don't  think  its  that  bad  on  the  North 
Shore  but  there  are  many  kids  that  could  uee 
some  kind  of  intervention  that  don't  get  It," 
said  Dr.  Cutter. 

The  North  Shore  Guidance  Center,  for 
which  the  Mental  Health  Association  of  the 
North  Shore  Is  currently  the  admliiistratn  e 
arm,  and  the  Cape  Ann  Center  are  the  o->lv 
two  state-supported  child  guidance  facili- 
ties for  the  North  Shore. 

The  Cape  Ann  Center  serves  Beverly.  Han.- 
llton,  Weiiham.  Ipswich,  Manchester,  Glou- 
cester. Essex  and  Rockport.  With  a  staff  of 
four  state-supported  people  plus  some  part- 
time  help,  the  Center  "is  expected  to  provide 
comprehensive  child  services  to  a  population 
of  110,000  which  borders  on  being  ludi- 
crous," said  Dr.  Cutter. 

The  North  Shore  Guidance  Center  also 
feels  the  pressure  of  too  few  staff  and  too 
little  money  with  six  fuU-tUne  staff  mem- 
bers to  serve  Peal>ody,  Salem,  Marblehead 
Topsfleld,  Mlddleton,  Boxford  and  Danvers 

PRIVATE   CARE   COSTLY 

Tie  alternative  for  Ncw1;h  Shore  families  is 
private  care  which,  according  to  Dr.  Mary 
LaBella.  a  child  psychologist  at  the  North 
Shore  Guidance  Center,  costs  anywhere 
from  $20  to  $60  for  children  per  session. 

Services  are  free  at  the  state-supported 
clinics  for  families  who  can't  afford  to  pay 
anything.  For  others  there's  a  sliding  fee 
scale  which  takes  into  account  the  size  of 
the  family  and  Income. 

What  kinds  of  children  come  to  the  clinics 
and  what  can  the  clinics  do  to  help? 

Dr.  LaBella  cited  the  hypothetical  case  of 
a  boy  whose  mother  had  had  very  bad  ex- 
periences with  men.  Her  husband  was  very 
abusive  and  aggressive.  The  mother  was 
afraid  that  her  son  would  grow  up  to  be 
like  his  father  and,  though  not  openly  hos- 
tile, she  transmitted  these  feelings  to  her 
son  "non-verbally."  Her  son,  whose  self- 
esteem  was  hurt  because  his  mother  didn't 
think  much  of  him,  had  fantasies  about 
bc!iig  very  destructive  and  fought  a  lot. 

TUTORING    THERAPY    ARRANGED 

The  clinic  In  such  a  case  might  try  to  get 
tutoring  for  the  child  to  help  him  with  hli 
academic  work  and  would  probably  see  the 
child  both  by  himself  and  with  bis  famlly 
for  therapy. 

Another  couple  brought  their  10-year  old 
son  to  the  Cape  Ann  center  t>ecause  he 
wasn't  doing  well  in  school,  was  getting  into 
a  lot  of  fights,  and  spending  a  lot  of  time 
in  the  principal's  office. 

Mr.  Cutter  found  the  parents  disagreed 
on  how  their  son  should  be  brought  up.  The 
father  believed  in  the  frequent  use  of  dis- 
cipline, the  mother  tended  to  be  more  per- 
missive. 

"As  a  result  the  boy  was  never  quite  clear 
as  to  whether  what  he  was  doing  was  right 
or  wrong,  or  whether  he  would  be  rewarded 
or  punished  for  what  he  did."  Dr.  Cutter 
said. 

Short-term  therapy  was  arranged  for  the 
boy  to  help  him  deal  with  some  of  his  feel- 
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logs  ol  belplesaneat  and  worthlessnesa,  as 
well  as  tutoring  to  help  him  with  hU  Khool 
work.  A  ooaferaiuse  was  held  with  the  teach- 
er and  the  principal  to  diacuaa  with  them 
ways  of  baiplDC  the  boy.  The  parent*  were 
seen  JolnUy  by  a  therapist  who  tried  to  help 
them  work  out  a  more  consistent  pattern 
of  dealing  with  the  child. 

MOCZ  BOTS  THAN   GnLS 

According  to  Dr.  Cutter,  the  Cape  Ann 
Center  sees  far  more  boys  than  girls.  Below 
the  age  of  13.  the  ratio  tends  to  be  about 
five  to  one.  Dr.  Cutter  said. 

"It's  a  well  known  statistic,  but  I'm  not 
sure  why  It  is  so."  said  Dr.  Cutter  "Some  peo- 
ple postulate  that  the  dUTerent  stages  of 
development  are  more  complicated  for  a  boy. 
Then  there  are  a  nmnber  of  our  cases  where 
the  father  Is  not  actlre  in  the  family.  And 
also  kids  often  get  referred  to  us  when  they 
make  trouble.  When  boys  hare  problems  they 
tend  to  cause  trouble  at  school  and  at  home. 
Olrls  tend  to  get  anxious,  depressed  and 
withdrawn." 

A  number  of  depressed  adolescent  girls 
have  been  to  the  clinic,  however,  among 
them  a  13-year  old  who'd  stayed  at  home 
for  three  days  with  a  great  deal  of  crying 
and  tears.  She  said  she  couldnt  stand  going 
back  to  school  and  "expressed  considerable 
guilt  about  some  rather  innocent  kinds  of 
adolescent  activities,"  Dr.  Cutter  said.  The 
mother  had  had  a  number  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies and  was  disturbed  by  her  daughters 
developing  sexuality. 

In  this  case,  mother  and  daughter  wei» 
seen  Jointly  in  an  attempt  to  help  them 
deal  with  the  situation. 

PaaElTTS    ANXIOUS   TO    HZLP 

Dr  LaB<^a  said  that  most  parents  are 
wiuing  to  try  to  make  changes  to  help  their 
child  "If  they  sec  someone  is  around  to  suo- 
f>ort  them." 

"Often  Just  the  fact  that  parents  come  in 
here  makes  a  young  person  feel  his  parents 
do  care  about  him."  Dr.  LaBelU  said  "Occa- 
sionally we  do  get  a  parent  who  Just  doeant 
believe  in  psychiatry  or  who  have  such  in- 
surmountable problems  themselves  it's  un- 
realistic to  ask  anything  else  of  them 
—  We  had  one  mother  with  11  children  and 
the  rather  was  making  $90  a  week.  We're 
talking  about  building  up  her  child's  self- 
esteem  and  she's  wwrylng  about  where  the 
next  meal  is  coming  from." 

Dr.  LaBeUa  said  that  the  North  Shore 
Guidance  Center  has  worked  with  North 
Shore  Community  Action  Programs  to  try 
and  prove  a  family's  day-to-day  living. 

"It's  a  rarity  to  find  a  parent  that's  not 
trying  to  do  th«  best  Job  they  can,"  said  Mr 
Golding.  "If  they're  doing  something  wrong 
its  usually  unconscious." 

For  the  family  that  brings  their  child  to 
the  Cape  Ann  Center,  the  first  thing  that 
happens  is  a  "diagnostic  evaluation  '  of  the 
child.  Dr.  Cutter  explained  that  this  enables 
the  staff  to  "assess  the  severity  of  the 
disturbance"  and  to  work  out  what  wlU  be 
the  best  kind  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  may  include  one  or  more 
of  several  alternatives— case  work  with  the 
parenu.  group  therapy  for  the  parents,  mari- 
tal counseling,  individual  or  group  psycho- 
therapy for  the  chUd,  or  a  change  in  the 
child's  sltuaUon,  such  as  moving  him  to  an- 
other school.  Staff  at  the  center  may  also 
talk  to  the  school  adjustment  counselor  and 
the  teacher,  may  suggest  a  tutor  or  that  the 
chUd  Join  anything  from  the  Boy  Scouts  to 
an  athletic  program. 

A  Blmllar  procedure  is  followed  at  the 
North  Shore  Ouidance  Center. 

CICPHASIB     OW     PBXVXNTION 

Both  the  North  Shore  Guidance  Center 
and  the  Cape  Ann  Children'a  and  Family 
Center  believe  that  prevention  and  early 
dlagnosu  of  emotional  disturbance  is  half 
the  battle.  They  spend  about  50  percent  of 
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their  time  working  with  people  in  the  com- 
mimlty  who  apend  •  lot  of  time  with  chil- 
dren— guidance  and  KlmlnlstraUve  peraon- 
B«l  In  the  achoQls,  clergy,  weUmre  workets. 
Iriiyalclans  and  people  who  work  in  the 
cotirts. 

Dr.  LaBella  would  like  to  see  more  pro- 
grams for  emotionally  disturbed  children  In 
every  school  system.  The  small  towns,  she 
suggests,  could  cooperate  with  other  commu- 
nities to  cut  down  the  cost. 

She  said  that  some  schools  believe  In  pro- 
viding special  classes  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children,  others  prefer  to  provide  tu- 
toring and  allow  the  child  to  go  to  his  usual 
classes. 

"Some  of  these  children  may  be  disrup- 
tive which  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
their  regular  dam,"  Dr.  LaBeUa  aald.  "On  the 
other  hand,  other  children  may  be  disruptive 
and  frightening  to  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child." 

SUALUE*    CLASSES    HELP 

Just  the  fact  of  being  in  a  smaller  class. 
usually  with  a  teacher  aide  as  well  as  a 
teacher,  helps  many  of  these  children,  Dr. 
LaBella  said,  because  they  require  much 
more  attention. 

Dr.  LaBella  also  believes  a  greater  number 
of  vocational  programs  would  help  children 
who  are  not  doing  well  in  school  'and  whose 
seU-esteom  really  suffers  in  consequence." 
She  said  that  at  the  moment  many  schools 
require  good  grades  before  a  child  is  accepted 
for  vocaUonal  training  whUe  many  of  the 
children  who  really  need  this  training  have 
unresolved  problems  which  adversely  affects 
their  school  work. 

"The  community  could  get  more  Involved 
in  providing  activities  for  children  in  gen- 
eral." said  Dr.  lABella.  "more  recreation, 
some  type  of  ban-way  house  where  teenagers 
could  stay  for  a  couple  of  days  or  longer. 
Children  need  a  rest  from  their  parents  some- 
tlme%  especlaUy  where  there  are  emotional 
problems." 

Dr.  Cutter  believes  that  for  political  and 
economic  reasons  the  North  Shore  has  been 
short-changed  of  its  fair  share  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  budget,  with  a  result- 
ing dearth  of  both  public  and  private  serv- 
ices. 

MORE    PBOCBAMS    NIXDED 

"There's  a  desperate  need  Tor  pre-school 
programs  for  emotionally  disturbed  kids. 
That  may  take  the  form  of  specialized  nurs- 
ery and  day  care  programs  for  kids  Ijetween 
the  ages  of  3  and  7. "  Dr.  Cutter  said. 

"Then  there  are  a  number  of  autistic  chil- 
dren on  the  North  Shore  and  It's  impossible 
to  find  a  program  for  them.  Very  few  get  the 
intensive  treatment  they  need. 

"There  need  to  be  more  programs  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  kid  within  the  public 
school  systems  especially  at  the  Junior  high 
and  high  school  level.  There  need  to  be  pro- 
grams for  kids  with  multiple  handicaps  (Tor 
example,  children  who  are  retarded  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed) .  and  there  need  to  be. 
especially  for  the  adolescent,  an  in-patient 
facility." 

Dr.  LaBella  said  that  some  children  are  so 
seriously  disturbed  that  they  need  treat- 
ment 24  hours  a  day.  She  also  mentioned 
that  to  keep  some  emotlonaUy  disturbed  chll  - 
dren  at  home  may  cause  even  bigger  prob- 
lems— other  children  In  the  family  may  be- 
come disturbed  or  it  may  lead  the  parents  to 
divorce. 

Both  the  North  Shore  Guidance  Center  and 
the  Cape  Ann  center  have  internship  pro- 
grams for  students,  and  both  would  like  to 
expand  the  program  but  are  unable  to  t>e- 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  space. 

Salaries  of  professional  staff  members  at 
both  centers  are  paid  for  through  the  state 
Department  of  Mental  Health.  In  addition, 
the  centers  receive  contributions  from  the 
towns  they  serve.  The  cost  to  the  towns  is  37 
cents  per  capita  and  Mr.  Golding  estimates 
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that  it  cost  one  community  ta.SO  per  inter 
view  for  the  people  in  that  town. 

Contributions  from  area  towns  last  rear 
were:  Boxford.  $783;  Danvera  •6.400    Hanui 
ton,  $1,280:  Ipswich.  $2,400:  Mlddleton   $800 
Topsfleld,  $1,000:  and  Wenham,  $000 


CONTRACT  PAROLE  REFORM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
body is  talking  about  reform  of  our  out- 
dated correctional  systems,  but  little  ac- 
tion Is  taken. 

Minnesota  seems  to  be  an  exception. 
The  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  December  12,  1971. 
should  be  pondered  by  all  those  who  see 
our  jails  and  prisons  today  as  crime 
breeders : 

CoMTR.^CT  YI1X0S  Parole  ik  MiNiresoTA 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 
Stcllwates.  Minn.,  Dec.  12. — Prisoner  X, 
like  most  of  the  Inmates  at  Stillwater  Prison, 
Is  about  32  years  old.  white,  unskilled,  and 
has  a  ninth-grade  education.  He  has  prob- 
ably been  a  burglar  and,  like  80  i>er  cent  of 
his  fellow  Inmates,  he  has  been  convicted  at 
least  twice  and  probably  has  a  drug  or  an 
alcohol  problem. 

All  felons  in  Minnesota  except  first-degree 
murderers  receive  indeterminate  sentenoee. 
and  Prisoner  X  may  be  confined  at  Stillwater 
for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years. 

In  the  past,  the  time  Prisoner  X  spent 
inside  the  walls  depended  on  the  parole 
board,  which  could  release  him  when  it 
decided  he  should  go.  Most  prisoners  are 
spending  about  34  months  at  StlUwater. 
situated  In  eastern  Minnesota.  16  miles 
northeast  of  St.  Paul. 

Now,  under  a  new  system  prepared  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Corrections,  Pris- 
oner X  can  automatlcaUy  walk  out  at  the 
end  of  whatever  time  it  takes  him  to  fulfill 
the  terms  of  a  contract  he  has  signed  with 
prison  officials.  He  may  commit  himself  In 
the  contract  to  completing  courses  for  a  high 
school  diploma  while  he  spends  a  year  or 
two  completing  a  keypunch  apprenticeship 
course. 

He  would  agree  to  spend  a  specific  num- 
ber of  hours  In  group  therapy  sessions  as  well 
as  undertake  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
discipline  himself  and  observe  prison  work 
and  living  rules. 

If  he  had  any  record  of  violence,  he  would 
have  to  agree  to  prove  exceptionally  good 
behavior  during  the  contract  period.  He 
might  also  have  to  commit  himself  to  par- 
ticipate in  Alcoholics  Anonsrmous  or  drug 
therapy  meetings  and.  If  he  is  married,  to 
complete  a  12- week  marriage-relations  course 
at  the  prison. 

It  may  take  Prisoner  X  two  or  three  years 
or  longer  to  meet  the  provisions  of  his  con- 
tract; or  he  might  speed  up  his  work  and  ful- 
fill them  sooner.  "The  amount  of  time  be 
spends  completing  his  agreed  obligations  will 
not  be  a  factor  in  securing  his  release. 

David  Pogel,  Minnesota's  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Corrections,  believes  this  is  the  first 
time  that  such  a  formal  contract  system  has 
been  tried  anywhere  la  the  United  States 
with  adult  prisoners. 

"It's  no  panacea  and  it  may  not  work  at 
all  with  the  type  of  repeated  offender  for 
whom  prison  is  a  jMumanent  life  style,"  he 
said.  "But  it  can  give  two  highly  daalrabla 
results — it  may  reduce  some  of  the  caprice 
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In  parole  decisions  and  It  should  give  an  in- 
mate a  sense  of  purpose  and  some  hope." 

Minnesota  already  has  an  extensive  proba- 
tion and  rdease  system.  WhUe  the  rate  of  re- 
ported crimes  has  not  declined,  only  19  per 
cent  of  those  convicted  of  felonies  are  now 
sent  to  prison. 

The  total  Inmate  population  of  839  at  StUl- 
water  Prison  and  570  at  the  St.  Cloud  Re- 
formatory, Minnesota's  two  maximum-se- 
curity Institutions,  is  about  half  what  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

Both  prisons  are  comparatively  well 
equipped  and  neither  is  crowded.  Less  than 
20  per  cent  at  either  institution  are  black. 
While  there  have  been  racial  tensions  at 
both,  they  have  been  minor  cjmpared  with 
those  in  prisons  In  New  Tork,  nilnols,  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan. 

But  neary  half  the  prisoners  who  serve 
sentences  at  Stillwater  or  St.  Cloud  commit 
new  crimes  once  they  are  released  and  are 
soon  back  in  aagln. 

"It's  obvious  that  what  we're  doing  now 
hasn't  been  very  successful  in  correcting 
them,"  said  Charles  Oadbols,  assistant  su- 
perintendent for  training  and  treatment  at 
St,  Cloud,  which  Is  in  central  Minnesota, 
about   60   miles   northwest   of   Minneapolis. 

"And  today  v»e're  getting  a  new  type  of 
prisoner  everywhwe,"  he  went  on.  "The  old 
cons  used  to  come  to  do  their  time  and  try 
to  get  themselves  back  Into  society.  Today 
prisoners  come  In  bitter  and  alienated,  be- 
lieving it's  society  and  not  them  that's  to 
blame.  They're  really  an  Immature  genera- 
tion. But  many  of  them,  underneath,  want 
to  be  somebody,  to  do  something  and  see  an 
effect.  Fulfilling  a  contract  could  be  the  way 
to  do  that." 

CONTHACTS  OPTIONAL 

Only  those  prisoners  who  want  to  sign 
contracts  will  be  offered  them,  Mr.  Oadbols 
said,  adding  that  it  was  possible  that  an  in- 
mate might  spend  more  time  in  prison  ful- 
filling a  contract  than  the  parole  board  would 
require  of  him  without  It. 

'"The  Inmate  code  requires  them  to  do 
everything  to  con  their  way  out,  and  some 
of  them  may  think  they  can  use  the  contract 
to  do  that,"  he  said.  "WeTe  saying  fine,  be- 
cause the  game  is  going  to  be  rigged  so  that. 
If  they  play  it,  they'll  come  out  of  prison  less 
likely  to  commit  a  crime  again." 

"The  key,"  he  said,  "Is  the  obvious  one  of 
drawing  a  contract  that  will  require  a  pris- 
oner to  do  the  things  that  will  result  In  be- 
havioral changes — changes  that  will  keep  him 
from  committing  that  same  crime  again.  We 
have  been  able  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  his 
behavior.  It's  the  ther^y  and  treatment 
that  have  faUed." 


SGT.  THOMAS  PIKE.  OP  MARYLAND. 

TfTT  .T.Tin 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAMTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland.  Sgt. 
Thomas  Pike,  was  recently  killed  in  ac- 
Uon  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  including  the  fcrtlowlng  article  in 
theRKCORD: 

PatXNDsvrLLE  Man  Dies  in  Battle 
Sgt.  Thomas  Pike,  aon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emerson  T.  Pike,  o«  PrtandsvlUe.  Oan«U 
county,  was  kUled  In  a  haUoopter  oraah  Ui 
Vietnam  December  4  the  Departmeat  of 
Defense  retorted  yastardiay. 

CXVn 2»8»— i>»rt8« 
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The  23 -year-old  aerial  gunner  was  at- 
tached to  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  and 
was  shot  down  by  ground  fire  during  a  mis- 
sion, the  Army  said. 

Sergeant  Pike,  who  was  to  have  been  dis- 
charged after  a  4-year  tour  of  duty  in  Janu- 
ary, had  been  expected  home  for  Christmas. 

A  1966  graduate  of  Northern  Junior-Senior 
High  School  In  Accident,  Md.  (the  small 
Prlendsvllle  community  of  nearly  600  resi- 
dents has  no  high  school) ,  Sergeant  Pike  en- 
listed in  the  Army  at  Port  Holabird.  He  had 
been  in  that  area  as  a  construction  worker 
and  decided  to  enlist,  the  member  of  the 
family  said. 

Besides  his  parents,  his  survivors  Include 
four  sisters,  Jolene,  Kathy,  Nancy  and  Laura 
Pike,  and  three  brothers,  Lynn  Allen,  Ken- 
neth and  Daniel  Pike,  all  of  Prlendsvllle. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  TAX  CHECKOFF 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
mitting some  minor  problems  to  the  tax 
checkoff  system,  the  maneuverings 
chronicled  by  Washington  Post  reporter 
Don  Oberdorfer  reveal  several  weak- 
nesses in  our  political  system. 

The  presidential  elections  require  vast 
sums  of  money  to  pay  for  television  ad- 
vertising, transportation,  a  publishing 
operation  which  dwarfs  many  daily  news- 
papers in  sheer  bulk  and  stafOng.  And 
that  may  only  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
To  pay  for  that,  businesses  and  major 
contributors  are  called  upon  to  donate. 
Some,  to  hedge  their  bets,  contribute  to 
both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republi- 
can candidate. 

But  what  about  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  who  are  unable  to 
contribute?  This  checkoff  system  would 
have  made  their  voice  louder  by  diminish- 
ing the  role  of  the  major  contributor,  and 
for  that  reason  was  welcomed.  The  check- 
off system  would  have  permitted  candi- 
dates to  nm  without  worrying  about  the 
extent  of  their  debt  after  election  or  de- 
feat. Money  tends  to  flow  to  the  party  tn 
power,  a  situation  which  demands  that 
candidates  from  the  opposition  must 
either  be  wealthy  themselves  or  possess 
enough  wealthy  friends  to  rectify  the 
situation.  Already  one  candidate  has  had 
to  withdraw  from  the 'presidential  elec- 
tion because  of  the  tremendous  financial 
burden  imposed  on  anyone  who  wishes 
to  run  seriously. 

Congressional  leadership  during  the 
checkoff  debate  was  unable  to  sustain  the 
support  which  would  have  corrected  the 
imbalance  existing  between  the  two  par- 
ties. As  a  Democrat,  I  naturally  am  in  the 
position  of  believing  the  party  has  been 
under  considerable  strain  because  of  its 
financial  difficulty.  But  if  there  were  still 
a  Democrat  in  the  White  House,  I  would 
push  for  reform  in  campaign  spending 
and  funding. 

The  need  for  a  fair  and  equitable  meth- 
od to  finance  our  national  raLmpaign*  is 
vital  and  should  not  have  been  put  off. 
At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  the  Post 
article  into  the  Recoko  : 
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Political  Poker  With  a  $1  Bill — Checkoft 

Battle  Fought  roa  Highest  Stakes 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

It  was  after  8  p.m.  on  Nov.  15  and  the  end 
of  a  long  and  busy  day  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Eleven  votes  had  been  taken  that  day  on 
amendments  to  President  Nixon's  highest 
priority  legislation — the  tax  cut  bill — and  the 
chamber  was  deserted  except  for  a  handful 
of  senators,  aome  clerics  and  two  or  three 
newsmen  preparing  to  go  home. 

Democratic  whip  (or  assistant  floor 
leader) .  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  stand- 
ing near  the  front  of  the  chamber  and  bold- 
tag  a  sheaf  of  papers  In  his  hand,  called  for 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  Senate  debate 
In  the  days  ahead  on  five  additional  tax 
amendments.  The  last  of  the  five  was  de- 
scribed only  as  "an  amendment  which  may 
be  Identified  as  the  tax  deduction  for  polit- 
ical contributions  amendment,  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  (Alan)  Cranston  (of  California)  for 
himself  and  others,  or  by  others." 

Sen.  Robert  Griffin,  Byrd's  counterpart  on 
tho  other  side  of  the  aisle,  was  charged  with 
protecting  the  Interests  of  Republicans  after 
the  rest  had  gone  home  or  off  to  dinner.  Grif- 
fin had  heard  nothing  of  such  a  "political 
contributions  amendment,"  but  some  In- 
stinct told  him  to  be  cautious.  Before  agree- 
ing to  the  debate  limitation  of  six  hours  on 
the  Cranston  plan,  he  made  certain  that  any 
change  In  It  which  might  be  proposed  would 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  hour  of  con- 
sideration— thus  giving  Republicans  time  to 
stall  should  the  need  arise. 

This  brief  transaction  seemed  utterly  rou- 
tl.-'e  but  it  was  not.  In  fact,  the  "Cranston" 
amendment  turned  out  to  be  the  $1  tax 
checkoff  plan  to  allot  up  to  $20.4  million  In 
public  funds  to  each  major  party's  presi- 
dential candidate,  a  drive  conceived  In 
lengthy  private  conferences  over  many 
months  by  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Byrd-Grlffin  agreement  on  limiting 
debate  was  the  curtain  raiser  cm  17  days  of 
Intense  maneuvering  Involving  the  most 
powerful  politicians  in  both  parties,  pitting 
President  Nixon  and  his  supporters  against 
the  Democrats  who  would  supplant  him  In 
the  White  House,  pitting  Utans  of  Ubor 
against  titans  of  industry. 

This  "poker"  game  was  played  for  the  very 
highest  stakes:  The  1973  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  fate  of  the  nation's  economy,  the 
future  of  the  financial  underpinnings  of  the 
American  poUtical  system.  Before  the  battle 
ended — in  defeat  for  the  Democrats — ^Presi- 
dent Nixon  bad  mobilized  members  of  his 
Cabinet  as  lobbyists  for  his  cause,  agents  of 
Attorney  Geitena  John  N.  MltcheU  and 
Democratic  Party  Chairman  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  had  moved  into  competing  offices  in 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Republicans  offered.  In 
vain,  to  finance  $19  million  worth  of  political 
broadcast  time  with  general  funds  of  the 
US.  Treasury  In  1972. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  this  drama  have  come 
to  light  piece  meal,  and  some  others  are 
still  disputed  or  obscure.  But  most  of  the 
story  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  Inflght- 
ers  and  outriders  In  the  opposing  camps. 
Seen  In  the  round — from  both  sides  <a  the 
battle  Hoes — the  history  of  maneuver  aiHl 
countermore  in  the  tax  checkoff  battle  is  an 
extraordinary  case  study  in  big  time  politics, 
circa  1971. 

It  is  also  a  damning  chapter  In  the  con- 
tinuing inability  of  tbe  American  political 
system  to  deal  effectively  with  its  Achilles' 
heel — the  Insistent  need  for  ever-larger  sums 
of  money  to  fl  nance  campaigns  for  high 
office. 

Back  In  1906,  Sen.  RusseU  Long  (D-La.) 
coDcetTod  and  put  tbrou^  GoDgreas  a  plan 
to  finance  presidential  campaigns  by  a  tax 
checkoff  plan.  Each  taxpayer  would  be  able 
to   say   on   his   annual    return    whether   be 
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wished  $1  ot  bla  tax  to  go  for  this  purpose.  In 
election  years,  the  Long  plan  would  b*ve  pro- 
vided 930  million  or  more  to  the  PreddentUl 
war  chests  of  the  major  parties,  thus  freeing 
the  candidates  from  the  rigors  of  fund 
raising. 

The  Long  plan  was  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Johnson,  but  before  It  coAild  take 
effect  Its  Implementation  was  blocked  by 
another  act  of  Ck>ngres8.  The  antl -checkoff 
drive  led  by  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  (D-N.Y.), 
who  feared  that  public  financing  would  give 
too  much  power  to  the  Incumbent  President. 
In  the  spring  of  1971,  Sen.  Long  had  a  ylslt 
from  Andrew  Blemlller,  chief  Capitol  lobbyist 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  suggested  that  the 
checkoff  proposal  be  resurrected.  With  the 
Democratic  Party  stUl  99  million  in  debt 
from  1968  and  facing  a  well-helped  Republi- 
can President  In  1972,  the  urgency  of  some 
new  financing  mechanism  was  clear. 

Long's  first  step  was  to  confer  with  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  last  of  the  famous 
brothers,  and  to  obtain  his  approval  on  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  checkoff. 

Next,  Long  took  his  proposal  to  Senate  and 
House  Democratic  leaders,  who  agreed  to  add 
It  to  a  comprehensive  pcKkage  of  campaign 
reforms  pending  on  Capitol  Hill.  One  of  thoee 
who  was  party  to  this  agreement.  In  a  June 
29  meeting  In  Speaker  Carl  Albert's  office, 
was  Chairman  WUbur  Mills  of  the  taz- 
wrltlng  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
In  a  July  19  meeting,  senior  Democrats 
agreed  to  separate  the  controversial  check- 
off plan  frtwn  the  other  reform  proposals 
(many  of  which  had  blpMu-tlsan  suppwrt). 
Wilbur  Mills  suggested  that  checkoff  be 
passed  later  as  an  amendment  to  the  Nixon 
welfare  reform  bill  "or  a  similarly  significant 
measure"  which  the  President  would  find  It 
hard  to  veto. 

Meanwhile,  Democratic  National  Chairman 
O'Brien  convened  a  dinner  meeting  July  14 
with  his  party's  leading  presidential  conten- 
ders and  Congressional  leaders.  Late  In  the 
meeting,  O'Brien  suggested  the  checkoff  as 
the  solution  to  the  growing  problem  of  presi- 
dential campaign  finance  and.  specifically, 
the  extreme  financial  disadvantage  facing 
the  Democrats  in  1972. 

His  checkoff  suggestion  was  Immediately 
endccaed  by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  tflke 
Mansfield  and  Speaker  Albert,  and  all  the 
Democratic  Presidential  contenders  present 
agreed.  Mills,  who  was  present  for  part  of  the 
meeting,  had  left  by  this  point. 

After  President  Nixon  proposed  a  tax  cut 
to  spur  the  economy  as  part  of  his  Aug.  16 
New  Economic  Program,  Democrats  selected 
the  Nixon  tax  bill  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
checkoff  amendment  to  be  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Only  a  handful  of  leaders.  Including 
Mansfield,  Albert.  MlUs,  and  Long  were  privy 
to  this  strategy. 

But  after  Russell  Long  spoke  enthitslaatl- 
oaUy  about  it  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
Senate  Democrats  on  Nov.  10,  the  word  was 
out.  Three  days  later,  news  of  the  checkoff 
strategy  broke  into  print  on  page  one  of  both 
The  Washington  Port  and  The  New  York 
Times. 

Throughout  this  gestation  period  of  nearly 
sU  months  the  Senate  Republican  leaders 
and  the  poUtloal  chiefs  in  the  White  House 
were  unaware  of  the  coming  birth  of  the 
checkoff  plan.  Even  the  disclosures  In  the 
newspapers  of  November  13  somehow  faUed 
to  awaken  the  OOP. 

I*te  on  Monday,  Nov.  15,  Orlffln  agreed 
to  the  debate  UmlUtlon  on  the  unseen  and 
unexplained  poUUeal  amendment— without 
realizing  it  was  the  DemocraUc  checkoff  plan. 

Late  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  an  aide  01  Ben. 
ate  GOP  leader  Hugh  Soott  of  PennsylvanU 
telephoned  ohlaf  prealdentlal  lobbyist  Clark 
MacOregor  at  tha  White  Houm  to  quead  the 
news  that  tba  Damoerats  wen  trying  to 
resurrect  tha  ehaokoff.  and  that  thU  waa 
serious. 

Just  before  the  amendment  was  ready  to 
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be  unveiled,  Russell  Long  decided  he  would 
not  sponsor  the  checkoff;  he  explained  It 
seemed  Improper  to  sprUig  such  a  sutprlae  aa 
chairman  of  the  Senate  PUuuice  Committee 
At  a  meeting  Nov.  16  In  Mansfield's  office,  the 
strategists  chose  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Is- 
land as  chief  sponsor  and  fioor  leader  of  the 
amendment. 

Pastore  Is  an  earthy  flve-foot-four  Italian- 
American,  a  scrappy  debater  and  a  strong 
leader.  With  the  help  of  Herman  Talmadge 
of  Georgia  to  work  with  the  Southern  wing 
Of  the  party,  Pastore  plunged  Into  the  drive 
to  pass  the  campaign  financing  amendment. 
On  Nov.  18  the  Democrats  won  a  first  test 
vote,  49  to  46,  with  no  Republican  help.  Only 
two  Democrats — Sam  Ervin  and  John  Mc- 
CleUan— voted  against  the  proposal.  Harry 
Byrd,  the  Virginia  Independent,  also  Joined 
the  GOP  ranks. 

Senate  GOP  leader  Hugh  Scott  from  the 
beginning  was  determined  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  should  fight  back  with  every 
weapon  at  Its  command.  Scott  is  a  former 
national  chairman  of  his  party,  and  a  canny 
politician.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
weapon  was  the  threat  of  a  presidential  veto 
of  the  tax  bUl,  and  he  asked  the  White  House 
for  authority  to  make  strong  suggestions  of 
a  possible  veto  ahead. 

At  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  MacOregor 
briefed  Mr.  Nixon  for  the  first  time  on  the 
problem  posed  by  the  checkoff.  The  President 
did  not  seem  familiar  with  the  situation  or 
with  the  substance  of  the  proposal,  but  he 
was  quick  to  grasp  lu  significance. 

MacOregor  suggested  a  statement  to  be 
given  to  Hugh  Scott  and  his  deputy.  Bob 
Orlffln,  for  their  use  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mr. 
Nixon  asked  if  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
his  political  manager,  had  been  informed;  he 
had  not,  but  MacOregor  agreed  to  do  so. 

As  composed  by  MacOregor  and  cleared 
by  Mitchell,  the  paper  for  the  senators  said: 
"Sen.  Scott  and  Sen.  Orlffln  have  conferred 
with  the  President.  The  President  expressed 
grave  concern  with  the  Pastore  amendment 
(the  checkoff  plan);  he  feels  that  it  is  an 
irresponsible  piece  of  legislation  and  if  it 
remains  In  the  bill,  the  President  wUl  neces- 
sarUy  have  to  consider  the  proapecU  of  a 
veto." 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Soott  took  the  veto  talk 
to  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  and  the  Senate 
Radio-TV  Gallery.  Since  a  chief  executive 
cannot  veto  a  particular  item  on  a  bill  with- 
out rejecting  the  entire  measure,  there  were 
grave  doubts  in  the  press  gallerlea  that  the 
veto  threat  was  anything  more  than  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

It  did  not  seem  lUely  that  Mr.  Nixon  would 
reject  the  tax  cut  bill  which  he  had  urgently 
requested  to  spur  the  economy.  His  re-elec- 
tion chances  in  1972  appeared  to  hang  at 
least  as  much  on  the  condition  of  the  econ- 
omy as  on  his  campaign  financial  advantage 
over  the  debt-ridden  Democrats. 

Dtiring  the  day  on  TThursday,  Soott  began 
stalling  for  time  to  concoct  a  counterstrategy 
against  the  Democrats  and  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  against  the  checkoff.  The 
Senate  GOP  leader  recommended  that  the 
White  House  alert  corporate  leaders  to  the 
peril  to  the  tax  cut  bUl,  which  Included  large 
benefits  for  business  and  Industry. 

The  automobUe  industry,  particularly  had 
a  great  deal  at  stake  because  the  tax  bill 
conuined  the  repeal  of  the  7  per  cent  auto 
excise  tax.  Nearly  3,000,000  new  cars  had  been 
sold  since  the  new  tax  plan  was  announced 
Aug.  16  and  the  purchasers  expected  to  re- 
ceive a  tax  rebate — averaging  $200  per  ear- 
when  the  tax  bill  passed. 

Scott  suggested  that  these  citizens  should 
be  alerted  that  the  Democratic  "treasury 
grab"  (aa  he  caUed  It)  and  the  r«»ultlng 
veto  woxild  endanger  the  auto  tax  rebatea 
Soott  had  Tislona  of  Democrats  In  Congress 
bealegad  by  protasts  tnm  angry  ear  buyeia. 

SooU*!  device  for  stalling  the  final  chack- 
off  vote  was  a  seemingly  Midlees  series  ot 
major  and  minor  amendments  to  the  plan. 
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each  of  which  was  entlUed  to  one  hour's  d*. 
bate  under  the  agreement  reached  the  flimt 
night  by  Byrd  and  GrUBn.  Aides  to  several 
RepubUcan  senators  moved  Into  a  comer  of 
Scott's  Capitol  office  down  the  hall  from  tha 
Senate  chamber.  There  WUUam  NlchoU  % 
Justice  Department  lawyer  dispatched  bv 
Mitchell,  helped  them  draw  up  amendment 
after  amendment  to  consume  time. 

One  floor  below,  another  outeldM'  was  a 
coordinator  of  the  forces  In  the  procheckofl 
camp.  William  B.  Welsh,  a  senior  aide  to 
Democratic  NaUonal  Chairman  O'Brien,  was 
In  and  out  of  the  Capitol  offices  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  party  operaUves  labor 
lobbyists  and  senatorial  aides. 

He  was  also  the  link  to  O'Brien's  head- 
quarters In  the  Watergate  Office  Building 

On  Friday  morning  (Nov.  19)  President 
Nixon  was  in  Key  Biscayne,  Pla.,  preparlna 
to  address  a  hosUle  APL-CIO  convention^* 
Miami  Beach.  Moet  of  the  senior  men  on  the 
White  House  staff,  however,  remained  in 
Washington  and  they  met  as  usual  In  the 
early  morning  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
moment. 

That  morning,  one  of  the  major  topics  was 
the  Democratic  drive  for  pubUc  financing  of 
presidential  campaigns  and  someone  sug- 
gested a  White  House  briefing  for  the  prciss 
to  get  the  GOP  view  Into  the  Sunday  papers 
Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Nixon's  chief  of  staff. 
H.  R.  Haldeman.  telephoned  lobbyist  Clark 
MacOregor  with  the  assignment.  Newsmen 
were  summoned  to  a  late  afternoon  press 
conference  with  MacOregor  In  the  office  of 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  Mr.  Nixon's  director  of  com- 
munications. 

Reading  from  hastily-composed  notes,  Mac- 
Oregor gave  the  GOP  reasons  for  opposing 
the  tax  checkoff.  He  also  repeated  the  Un- 
guage  which  Scott  and  Griffin  had  been  us- 
ing for  several  days— the  checkoff  plan  U 
"irresponsible"  and  if  it  rraoalned  In  the  tax 
bill,  the  President  "would  necessarily  have 
to  consider  the  prospects  of  a  veto." 

Reporters  were  told  that  the  Friday  after- 
noon MacGregor  press  conference  could  not 
be  used  until  Sunday  morning  (to  keep  the 
story  out  of  the  relatively  thin  but  newsy 
Saturday  papers  and  angle  for  better  news 
play  In  the  thick  and  relatively  newsless 
Sunday  papers).  Newsmen  abided  by  this 
rule  without  argument.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  MacGregor  statement  was  an  exact  re- 
play of  the  Capitol  Hill  language,  many 
newspapers  made  the  "veto  threat"  a  big 
story  on  Sunday  morning. 

ShorUy  after  the  first  test  vote  on  Thurs- 
day, Democratic  Senators  John  Stennls  and 
James  Eastland  of  MlssiBsippl  let  Democratic 
loaders  know  they  would  have  to  vote  against 
final  passage  of  the  checkoff  plan  (though 
they  could  and  often  did  help  siistain  their 
party's  position  in  preliminary  votes). 

With  the  loss  ol  Stennls  and  Eastland 
added  to  that  of  Ervln  and  McCIellan,  John 
Pastore  had  exactly  60  Democrats  remaining. 
There  were  49  votes  on  the  othw  side  of  the 
Issue.  (The  remaining  vote  In  the  100-mem- 
ber  Senate  was  that  at  Republican  Karl 
Mundt,  who  has  hxid  a  stroke  "»<  does  not 
participate.)  Thus  the  head  count  was  60  to 
49;  ooe  more  Democratic  defection  or  a  sin- 
gle Democratic  absentee  would  kill  the 
checkoff. 

Pastore  was  moet  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sible defection  of  Allen  EUender  at  Louisi- 
ana, an  unpredictable  Individualist,  and 
Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  whose  ool« 
league  Ervln  was  strongly  against  the  plan. 
He  nervoxialy  kept  a  close  watch  on  both 
men. 

Pastore's  other  worry  was  ttiat  aome  at  his 
•talwarta  might  be  abaent  while  the  OOP 
prodnoed  all  of  tbelia.  The  Demoeiatlo  prMl- 
dentlal  oon  tenders — Henry  Jackaom,  HulMrt 
Humphrey,  G«orge  McOanro.  and  Mmnnd 
Muakle— au  had  axtenalTa  oat-o(-town 
^Making  aobeduiea,  and  aU  war*  pmmadad 
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to  caned  important  engagements  Friday  and 
Saturday  to  be  available  to  vote. 

Birch  Bayh.  a  presidential  contender  untU 
recently,  insisted  on  going  to  Indiana  to  the 
funeral  of  Mike  Sperling,  one  at  his  impor- 
tant political  sponsors.  Larry  O'Brien 
thought  Bayh '3  vote  might  be  so  important 
that  he  authorized  use  of  hard-pressed  Dem- 
ocratic Party  funds  to  charter  an  airplane  to 
speed  the  senator.  (According  to  Bayh's  of- 
fice, the  charter  plane  was  not  used.) 

The  President  suddenly  cut  short  his  week- 
end in  Florida  on  Friday  afternoon  and  flew 
back  to  Washington  under  the  mysterious 
circumstances,  ostensibly  to  attend  a  per- 
formance of  Cambodian  dancers  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center.  F>olitical  reporters,  be- 
mused by  this  sudden  presidential  affection 
for  the  arts,  suspected  there  was  another 
reason.  At  12:16  p.m.  Saturday,  as  he  was 
boarding  a  helicopter  to  Camp  David,  Md., 
Mr.  Nlxcm  received  a  detailed  written  report 
on  the  checkoff  crisis  written  by  William 
Tlmmons,  deputy  chief  of  the  White  House 
lobbying  team. 

The  Tlmmons  report  stated  that  Stennls 
and  Eastland  wotild  vote  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  final  passage  c^  the  checkoff,  but 
that  the  Democrats  would  still  win  It,  60  to 
49.  Only  one  vote  was  needed,  and  some  pos- 
sible targets  were  listed:  Virginia  Democrat 
William  Spong,  who  had  missed  Thursday's 
key  vote  and  who  voted  against  the  checkoff 
plan  in  1967;  Everett  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina; several  Democratic  freshmen  with  no 
previous  record  on  the  checkoff  Issue. 

Tlmmons  suggested  a  presidential  state- 
ment to  make  clear  that  he  was  absolutely 
serious  about  a  veto  of  the  tax  bill  and  a 
draft  of  such  a  statement  was  api>ended  for 
the  President's  inspection.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  White  House  aide  Charles  Col- 
son  Immediately  arrange  for  outside  Interest 
groups  to  be  alerted  to  the  veto  threat. 

Mr.  Nixon  read  the  Tlmmons  report  at 
Camp  David  and  telephoned  MacGregor  at 
the  White  House.  The  President  would  not 
Issue  a  statement  at  the  moment  but  he  au- 
thorized an  "all-out  effort"  by  MacGregor 
to  secure  the  single  Democratic  defector 
needed  to  win. 

With  Mr.  Nixon's  approval,  MacGregor  be- 
gan calling  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  tise 
their  Influence  with  Democrats  with  whom 
they  have  close  relationships.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  MacGregor  Joined  the  White  House 
thU  January  that  he  had  mobUlzed  Cabinet 
members  for  a  lobby  effort  unrelated  to  their 
departments. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  tele- 
phoned WUUam  Spong,  who  has  shown  par- 
ticular Interest  in  transportation  (so  much 
so  that  Virginia  Republicans  complain  Spong 
gets  politically-attractive  announcements 
first).  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment George  Romney  called  John 
Sparkman  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  works  with  Romney  on  the  HUl. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Oonnally,  while 
stUl  nominally  a  Democrat,  was  assigned  to 
woo  his  fellow  Texas,  Uoyd  Bentsen,  away 
from  the  Democratic  fold.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  called  Judiciary  Committee  James 
Eastland  who  was  already  on  the  team  for 
the  final  vote. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird— who  was 
reached  on  a  parade  field  In  California  where 
he  was  reviewing  troops — was  assigned  to 
shore  up  the  resolve  of  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Chairman  John  Stennls.  The  answers 
were  quick  In  coming;  no  net  gain  for  the 
Republican  Party. 

Early  in  the  proceedings,  OOP  Sen.  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas  of  Maryland  had  offered 
Pastore  a  deal  authorized  by  high-level 
Republican  sources:  Postponement  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  checkoff  until  after 
the  1972  election,  plus  a  "free  choice"  amend- 
ment permitting  a  taxpayer  to  specify  the 
political  party  which  was  to  receive  his  dol- 
lar. If  these  changes  were  accepted,  Mathlas 
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said,  a  substantial  number  of  Senate  Repub- 
licans would  vote  to  approve  the  checkoff. 

At  this  stage,  Pastore  had  no  thought  of 
postponing  the  checkoff  until  1973,  and  he 
flatly  rejected  the  proposal. 

Jittery  about  the  one-vote  margin  for  their 
cause,  Pastore  decided  a  little  later  to  seek 
Mathlas'  defection  to  the  Democratic  ranks 
by  accepting  a  small  part  of  his  package. 

The  acceptable  portion  was  Mathlas'  free 
choice  Idea.  When  Mathlas  returned  to  this 
subject  In  debate,  Pastore  grabbed  the  ball 
and  offered  to  work  out  an  accommodation. 
Meetings  were  held  and  Mathlas — convinced 
that  the  Democrats  would  win  anyway — 
agreed  to  vote  for  the  checkoff  if  his  free 
choice  amendment  were  accepted. 

Word  of  the  Mathlas  arrangement  caused 
alarm  at  the  White  House  and  among  GOP 
Senate  leaders,  who  were  still  seeking  Demo- 
cratic defections.  At  White  House  urging, 
Mathlas  withheld  his  free  choice  amendment 
while  the  effort  to  woo  the  Democrats  con- 
tinued. As  the  final  vote  approached  on  Mon- 
day (Nov.  22)  the  White  House  reluctantly 
Informed  Mathlas  that  It  still  lacked  enough 
strength  to  win. 

After  this  assurance,  the  Maryland  senator 
offered  his  amendment  and,  after  Its  ap- 
proval, voted  for  the  checkoff  plan  on  final 
passage.  To  the  Democrats'  surprise.  New 
Jersey's  Clifford  Case,  a  Republican,  shifted 
sides  along  with  Mathlas. 

The  final  Senate  vote  on  the  political 
finance  provisions — Including  the  checkoff 
and  tax  credits  and  deductions  for  small  con- 
tributions— was  62  in  favor  and  47  against. 

Immediately  after  the  vote,  Clark  Mac- 
Oregor telephoned  the  President  to  give  him 
the  bad  news.  Mr.  Nixon  was  unhappy  but 
philosophical  about  It;  he  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  difficulties  with  Congress. 

The  two  men  agreed  that  the  focus  of 
attention  now  would  be  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee,  headed  by  WUbur 
MUls,  which  would  either  accept  cs-  reject  the 
checkoff  amendment  as  a  part  of  the  tax 
reduction  bUl.  MacGregor  said  he  would  go 
to  work  on  It  right  away. 

Checkmatino    thk    Checkoft — Nixon's    Di- 
lemma Bkoomes  Democrats'  Defeat 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

On  Nov.  23,  the  day  after  the  Senate  passed 
the  Dentocratlc -sponsored  amendment  to  fi- 
nance presidential  election  campaigns  with 
public  funds,  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Lawrence  F.  03rien  telephoned  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills,  the  key  figure  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Well,  WUbur.  here  we  are."  said  O'Brien. 
"How  do  you  feel  about  the  proepacts?" 

Mills  replied  that  he  was  totally  committed 
to  the  approval  of  the  $1  per  tax  return 
checkoff  plan  to  fiurOsh  up  to  $20.4  miUion 
for  major  party  presidential  nominees, 
and  predicted  that  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee  would  approve  the  plan  as 
an  amendment  to  President  Nixon's  tax  cut 
bill.  Once  attached  to  the  agreed  Senate- 
House  version  of  the  tax  bill.  It  coiUd  only 
be  dislodged  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  House 
membership   under   difficult   conditions. 

A  commitment  and  prediction  by  WUbur 
Mills  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  such  matters. 
Aa  chalrm&n  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  would  lead  the  House  delega- 
tion to  the  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee. On  tax  questions,  he  is  the  most  power- 
ful figure  in  the  Congress. 

Just  about  the  time  of  the  O'Brien-Mills 
conversation.  President  Nixon  was  having 
breakfast  in  the  f anUly  quarters  of  the  White 
House  with  his  Senate  OOP  leaders,  Hugh 
Scott  and  Robert  OrUlln.  to  discuss  strategy 
and  tactics  for  the  continuing  fight  against 
the  checkoff  plan. 

Scott  strongly  urged  the  President  to  an- 
nounce a  firm  decision  to  veto  the  tax  cut 
bill  if  the  Democrats  Insisted  on  the  checkoff 
amendment.  If  this  were  done,  the  senator 
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was  convinced,  public  opinion  and  btislness 
pressures  would  force  the  Democrats  to  back 
down. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  in  an  agonizing  dilemma. 
He  was  adamantly  opposed  to  the  checkoff 
but  he  keprt  asking  his  advisers,  "What  about 
my  tax  bill?"  He  authorized  Scott  to  say  that 
he  was  "seriously  considering"  a  veto,  but 
made  no  firm  decision.  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler,  reflecting  the  of- 
ficial caution,  told  reports,  "I'm  not  going  to 
predict  what  the  President  would  do  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  still  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess." 

In  a  strategy  meeting  in  the  nearly - 
deserted  Capitol  the  following  day  (Nov.  24. 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving),  Rep.  WlUiam 
Springer  of  Illinois  succinctly  captured  the 
Intensity  of  GOP  fears  about  the  checkoff. 
"The  Democrats  feel  they  could  beat  Nixon 
with  this  $20  million  from  the  Treasury  and 
they  might  be  right,"  Springer  told  assem- 
bled White  House  aides  and  House  Republi- 
can leaders.  "This  Issue  wUl  decide  the  1972 
election.  After  all,  (Hubert)  Humphrey  al- 
most turned  it  around  with  only  $2  million 
in  television  commercials  during  the  last  10 
days  of  the  1968  campaign." 

CONCEKN     OVEX     HIGH    COST 

Even  SO,  some  of  the  GOP  leaders  were 
deeply  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of  a 
veto.  John  Byrnes,  the  senior  Republican  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate -House  tax  biU  conference, 
suggested  that  the  President  sign  the  bill 
when  it  reached  his  desk  but  refuse  to  imple- 
ment the  checkoff  provision  on  constitu- 
tional ot  ottier  legal  grounds.  White  House 
and  Justice  Department  officials  were  Inves- 
tigating this  Idea  but  it,  too,  held  subatantial 
risks.  A  court  test  might  go  against  the  Presi- 
dent. In  any  case,  he  woiUd  seem  to  be  defy- 
ing a  law  for  his  own  political  gain. 

After  the  meeting  at  the  Capitol,  Presi- 
dential assistants  John  Ehrllchman  and 
Clark  MacGregor  returned  to  the  White 
House  to  brief  Mr.  Nixon  before  his  depar- 
ture for  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  for  the  Thanks- 
giving weekend.  Included  In  the  discussion 
was  a  recommendation  from  William  Tlm- 
mons, the  deputy  to  MacOregor  for  congres- 
sional relations.  Tlmmons  recommended  that 
the  President  summon  WUbur  MUls  and  John 
Byrnes  to  the  White  House  at  11  ajn.  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  (Nov.  29)  along  with  their 
oounterparts  from  the  Senate,  RuaseU  Long 
and  Wallace  Bennett.  There  would  be  no 
publicity  and  no  presidential  aides  present 
except  lor  Treasury  Secretary  John  ConnaUy. 
TTie  purpose  of  the  meeting  would  be  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Democrats  In  convincing  fash- 
lon  that  the  tax  biU  wotUd  definitely  be 
vetoed  If  the  campaign  checkoff  provision 
should  survive. 

ANOTHER     BUODLX     SET 

Over  the  weekend  in  California,  Mr.  Nixon 
decided  against  such  a  personal  confronta- 
tion with  MUls  and  Long,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  might  be  resented.  But  aa  Air  Force 
One  roared  back  toward  Washington  Sunday 
night,  the  President  summoned  Ehrllchman, 
MacGregor  and  Tlnunons— and  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell — to  a  Monday  morn- 
ing meeting  at  the  White  House.  It  would  be 
among  the  most  crucial  conferences  in  four 
days  of  Intense  maneuvering  which  followed. 


Riding  to  work  in  their  staff  limousines 
early  that  morning  of  Nov.  29,  White  House 
aides  were  dismayed  to  read  two  political 
columns  alde-by-slde  on  the  opposite  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washiitgton  Post.  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  were  saying  the 
President  might  shrink  from  a  veto  of  the 
tax  bill  because  of  the  eoooomlc  conse- 
quences, but  seek  to  nullify  the  checkoff  by 
administrative  action.  And  Joseph  Alsop  de- 
clared Mr.  Nixon  was  being  told  that  the 
checkoff  could  actuaUy  help  him  in  1972 — by 
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flnitnrtng  0«org«  Wallace  and  Blphonlng 
vote*  tntn  the  Democrats.  Kvan«  and  Novak 
and  Alac^  are  established  oracles  often  used 
by  high  oOclals  to  transmit  signals  to  po- 
Utlcal  Washington.  The  doubU  raised  In 
those  Monday  morning  columns  would  make 
It  dlfllc\ilt  to  convince  the  Democrats  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  veto  threat  was  real. 

At  8.30  ajn.  Mr.  NUon  met  with  MltcheU, 
Ehrichman.  MacOregor  and  Tlmmons. 

Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  the  big  veto  gamble  but  he 
kept  going  over  and  over  the  consequences, 
circling  the  question  and  coming  back  again! 
At  one  point  he  remarked  that  there  really 
was  a  serious  problem  with  campaign  finance 
in  this  country,  and  observed  that  other 
democratic  countries  had  state-owned  tele- 
vision networks  which  supplied  free  time  to 
bring  national  candidates  before  the  pubUc. 
Perhaps  one  way  to  solve  the  problem  with- 
out resort  to  the  checkoff,  he  mused,  was  to 
require  the  American  networks  to  supply 
time  for  candidates.  (A  similar  rewMnmenda- 
tlon  had  been  made  by  a  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  study  several  years  ago.  The  study  com- 
mission, headed  by  former  PCC  Chairman 
Newton  Mlnow,  called  its  proposal  "voters- 
time.") 

After  2  hours  and  20  minutes  of  dlscus- 
alon.  the  President  decided  he  would  go  all 
the  way.  He  would  definitely  veto  the  tax 
bill  If  the  checkoff  plan  should  be  a  part  of 
It  In  Its  present  form.  Por  maximum  effect 
on  Congreee.  he  directed  MacGregor  to  an- 
noimce  the  decision  right  away.  Working  with 
chief  Presidential  writer  Ray  Price.  Mac- 
Oregor drew  up  a  statement,  cleared  it  with 
Mr.  NUon  and  made  the  announcement  in 
the  White  House  press  room. 

On  Capitol  Hill  Wilbur  Mills  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee  that  day  and  he  was 
becoming  concerned  about  the  sltuaUon  in 
the  House  as  a  whole.  Rep.  Joe  Waggonner  of 
«aln  Dealing,  La.,  a  conservative  Democrat 
who  often  works  with  Republicans  on  major 
Issues,  had  begun  lobbying  Dixie  Democrats 
to  oppose  the  checkoff  plan. 

Fac«l  with  the  possibility  that  Republl- 
cans  and  Southern  Democrats  might  unite 
to  defeat  the  checkoff  plan  on  the  House 
floor — even  If  it  were  approved  by  the  con- 
ference committee — Mills  telephoned  Wag- 
gonner and  asked  him  to  dissent.  Waggonner 
refused.  He  told  MUls  the  checkoff  was  a  bad 
Idea,  and  predicted  that  the  House  would 
repudiate  Mills  If  he  tried  to  push  It 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  hU  C^ltol  conference.  Summerfleld 
came  to  the  White  House  to  see  MacOregor 
and  the  conversation  turned  to  the  idea  of 
mandating  the  television  industry  to  pro- 
vide free  time  for  the  national  candidates. 
With  MacOregor's  help.  Summerfleld  drew 
up  a  memo  headed  "A  Possible  Compromise" 
(MacOregor  changed  this  to  "A  Possible  Al- 
temaUve")  suggesting  that  the  major  presi- 
dential candidates  be  given  $8.4  million  each 
In  free  broadcast  time  and  Oeorge  Wallace 
a  smaller  amount  in  keeping  with  hu  1968 
vote.  Summerfleld  took  it  Immediately  to 
Mills.  The  Democratic  chairman  took  it  out 
of  his  pocket  Just  before  the  meeting  of 
the  conference  committee  that  day  and  as- 
tounded his  senior  GOP  colleague.  John 
Byrnes,  by  announcing  it  was  a  White  House 
approved  plan. 

Late  Tuesday  afternoon  MacGregor  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  meet  House  OOP  leader  Pocd 
Byrnes  and  other  Republicans  on  the  confer- 
ence committee.  The  lawmakers  were  anxious 
to  And  a  counter-offer  to  avert  the  collision 
between  the  President  and  the  Democrats 
feeling  that  Mr.  NUon  would  be  hurt  in  the 
process,  but  they  objected  that  the  television 
industry  should  not  be  expected  to  supply 
free  time.  They  felt  the  TV  lobby,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  In  the  nation,  would  surely 
stymie  such  a  proposal. 

Byrnes  suggested  that  if  television  time 
for  presidential  candidates  was  a  good  Idea  It 
should  be  paid  for  with  public  funds.  Byrnes 
had  worked  with  MUls  for  many  years  and 
he  sensed  that  his  Democratic  colleague  was 
beginning  to  back  away  from  the  checkoff 
and  search  for  an  alternative. 

MacOregor  took  the  Byrnes  Idea  to  the  oval 
office.  The  President  indicated  he  would  ap- 
prove the  plan  as  a  last  resort  alternative  to 
the  checkoff. 

Larry  O'Brien  was  preparing  to  leave  his  of- 
flee  at  the  Watergate  about  8  p.m.  when  the 
telephone  rang.  It  was  Mills,  and  he  said  the 
checkoff  might  be  in  trouble  on  the  House 
floor.  The  congressman  then  reported  that 
the  Republicans  were  offering  an  alterna- 
tive— an  authorization  of  W.4  million  per 
major  party  to  finance  broadcast  time  in  1972 
O'Brien  scoffed.  At  that  point  he  was  con- 
vinced the  »20.4  mlUlon  checkoff  would  be 
approved. 

WIDNKSDAT 


TUXSDAT 

On  direct  Instructions  of  the  President 
White  House  operaUves  had  been  alerting 
business  and  flnancial  leaders  to  the  danger 
that  the  Ux  bfll  would  be  delayed  or  even 
killed  as  a  resiUt  of  the  confrontation  over 
the  checkoff.  The  business  world  was  asked 
to  mount  a  campaign  to  convince  Congress 
to  back  down  on  the  presidential  financing 
plan  and  thus  avert  a  veto. 

Former  Republican  National  Chairman  and 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld 
now  an  automobile  dealer  In  Flint.  Mich..' 
was  a  key  man  In  contacts  with  the  auto- 
mobUe  industry.  A  program  was  underway 
to  have  major  auto  dealers  inform  recent 
automobUe  buyers  that  the  Democrats'  po- 
litical funds  plan  might  kill  the  t200  per 
car  tax  rebate  contained  In  the  Ux  bill. 

Tuesday  morning.  Summerfleld  was  In 
Washington  putting  his  case  to  Wilbur  MUU 
and  to  Rep.  Martha  Oriffltha  of  Detroit,  a 
Democratic  member  of  the  Senate-HouM 
conference  committee.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
the  heads  of  the  major  automobile  compa- 
nies  telephoned  Mills  direct  (he  denlea  this) ; 
Mrs.  Griffiths  was  visited  by  officials  of 
Oeneral  Motors  and  9ot^ 


First  thing  In  the  morning.  Mills  met  in  his 
office  with  Andrew  Blemlller.  the  APL-CIO 
lobbyist,  and  O'Brien.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  Republican  proposal  for  federal  purchase 
of  time.  Mills  seemed  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  the  checkoff  plan. 

At  MlU's  request.  BlemUler  called  his   15 
top  labor  lobbyisto  to  a  meeting  to  begin  a 
full  head  count  for  Hoiise  support  for  the 
checkoff.     Mills    earlier    had    asked     House 
Democratic   Whip   ThcMnas   O'NeUl   to   begin 
a  separate  whip  check  of  members'  positions 
After  the  count  was  well  along.  MUls  passed 
along  the  word  to  call  it  off;  he  asserted  that 
Joe  Waggonner  had  Uned  up  80  Democratic 
votes   against   the   checkoff,   far   more   than 
enough  to  kill  it.  Then  another  reversal  •  Mills 
asked  the  whips  to  begin  counting  once  more 
House  RepubUcans  had  completed  a  head 
count  of  their  own  members  on  .the  check- 
off    and    found    only    two   likely    defectors. 
Allowing  for  absentees  and  these  two  losses, 
the  Republicans  calculated  they  could  count 
on   162  votes  against  the  plan  in  a  House 
floor  test.  Joe  Waggonner.  who  had  been  con- 
ferring several  times  per  day  with  OOP  lead- 
ers, reported  he  had  Uned  up  85  to  46  Demo- 
cratic   votes     (far    fewer    than    MlUs    had 
claimed).  The  Republican-Southern  Demo- 
cratic coalition  would  need  about  206  votes 
•   •   •  the  total  attendance  was  particularly 
heavy.  Clearly,  from  the  Republican  count 
the  contest  would  be  very,  very  cloee 
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The  Democratic  whips  found  the  sama 
thing.  By  Wednesday  night  they  had  counted 
about  110  sure  votes  for  the  checkoff  mS 
nearly  30  Democratic  defectors. 

It  was  clear  that  an  all-out  lobbyln* 
effort  by  Speaker  Albert.  Chairman  Jouf 
Ubor  and  party  officials  would  be  needed  to 
win— ^nd  even  then  it  would  be  touch  and 
go.  ^^ 

MUls  was  still  publicly  jwedicting  victorv 
for  the  checkoff  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee, aiid  the  White  House  had  reason  to  be- 
Ileve  that  he  was  stlU  not  convinced  Mr 
Nixon  would  cast  a  veto  ol  the  tax  blU  In 
the  White  House  view.  It  became  urgent  to 
convince  him  that  the  President  was  not 
bluffing. 

Evans  and  Novak,  who  had  reported  Mob- 
day  that  the  President  might  not  veto  the 
bUl,  were  fed  an  Inside  version  of  the  Mon- 
day morning  meeting.  Press  Secretary  Zleclsr 
declared  for  the  third  day  In  a  row  that  the 
President  would  certainly  veto  the  tax  bUl 
should  the  checkoff  survive. 

The  best  way  to  convince  MllU.  presldea. 
tial  aides  decided,  was  to  send  him  mesaages 
through  trusted  associates.  The  White  House 
contacted  several  Mills  InUmates  of  loiw 
standing.  The  message:  Mr.  Nixon  Is  abw! 
lutely  serious  He  U  ready  to  cast  a  veto  and 
blame  the  Democrats  for  playing  po'iltke 
with  the  economy. 

THUaSDAT 

Sen.  John  Pastore.  the  man  who  led  the 
checkoff  forces  In  the  Senate,  rose  early  at 
his  home  In  suburban  Kensington  and  read 
The  Washington  Post  as  an  aide  drove  him 
to  the  Capitol.  On  page  one  Senate  corre- 
spondent Spencer  Rich  reported  the  latest 
White  House  declaration  that  the  Pr^Ident 
would  cast  his  veto,  and  set  forth  the  likely 
scenario:  the  Democrats  will  insist  that  Mr 
Nixon  vetoed  the  tax  bUl  out  of  a  greater 
concern  for  his  1972  campaign  than  for  the 
economy;  the  White  House  will  respond  that 
the  Democrats  were  the  ones  playing  pt^i- 
tics  with  the  economy.  Inside  the  paper 
Evans  and  Novak  reported  the  Monday  meet-' 
ing  at  the  White  House,  and  the  conclusion 
that  a  veto  was  coming. 

Pastore  was  very  much  disturbed.  He  had 
led  the  battle  and  believed  in  It  but  now  he 
recalled  later,  "it  was  a  moment  of  con- 
science-searching." If  Mr.  NUon  did  get  to 
the  tax  bui.  the  Democrats  could  not  over- 
ride his  action.  The  checkoff  would  die  any- 
way, and  the  country  would  be  left  with  a 
political  controversy  instead  of  a  tax  bill. 

Whoever  was  right  and  whoever  was  wrong 
about  campaign  financing,  the  country  would 
blame  both  sets  of  polltlclaiw.  The  citizenry, 
the  business  leaders,  the  auto  buyers,  the 
people  unemployed  and  waiting  for  the  econ- 
omy to  revive,  would  condemn  both  sides. 

The  Rhode  Island  senator  went  to  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  ex- 
pressed his  misgivings.  With  Mansfield  sitting 
by,  he  telephoned  Wilbur  Mills.  The  House 
leader  was  in  his  office  preparing  for  the 
showdown  meeting  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee. 

"How  does  It  look?"  asked  Pastore.  MlUs 
replied  that  certain  changes  would  have  to 
be  made  in  the  plan,  evidently  referring  to 
a  court  test  and  i4>propriatlon8  requirements 
he  had  been  prepared  to  add. 

TOtJCH    AND    CO    OtTrLOOK 

"What  are  the  chances  In  the  House?"  the 
senator  asked.  Mills  said  House  floor  approval 
of  the  plan  was  doubtful.  It  would  be  touch 
and  go.  He  was  not  certain  he  could  hold  It. 

"Do  you  think  the  President  is  serious 
about  a  veto?"  asked  Pastore.  ilills  was  now 
convinced  he  was. 

Pastore  expreeaed  his  misgivings  about 
what  wDiUd  happen,  and  quickly  established 
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that  Mills  had  strong  misgivings,  too.  Pastore 
and  Mills  discussed  action  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  the  checkoff  but  to  delay  its  ap- 
plication until  after  the   1972  election. 

It  appeared  likely  that  the  Republicans 
would  agree  to  this  and  thus  avert  a  veto 
and  the  resulting  head-on  collision.  Pastore 
told  Mills  that  If  postponing  the  checkoff 
until  1973  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  con- 
cept, the  House  leader  would  not  have  his 
cnticism  but  his  support.  Mills  seemed  very 
relieved. 

Mansfield  and  Pastore  quickly  convened 
a  meeting  of  Senate  Democratic  elders,  and 
Pastore  r^>orted  that  Mills  did  not  have  the 
votes  to  sustain  the  plan  In  the  House.  The 
senators  agreed,  with  hardly  a  murmur,  to 
approve  the  postponement  until  1973. 

Mills  said  later.  In  explanation  of  his 
change  In  plans,  that  "I  didn't  have  the 
votes"  to  pass  the  checkoff  as  originally  con- 
ceived. This  is  a  matter  of  Judgment  which 
nobody  can  prove  or  disprove.  Neither  the 
labor  head  count  nor  the  Democratic  whip 
check  In  the  House  was  ever  completed. 
Asked  why  he  didn't  fight  it  out  even  if  be 
lacked  the  votes  to  win,  Mills  replied.  "I 
don't  do  that."  Part  of  his  power  stems  from 
his  reputation  for  rarely  losing  a  major  test 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Larry  O'Brien,  who  had  not  been  consulted 
up  to  this  point,  learned  through  an  aide 
that  the  conference  committee  was  about 
to  abandon  the  checkoff  so  far  as  the  1972 
campaign  was  concerned.  Alarmed  and  dis- 
mayed, he  and  his  aides  began  a  series  of 
llth-hour  calls.  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Ed- 
mund Muskle  were  asked  to  contact  Mills  to 
stiffen  his  resolve.  Labor  was  asked  to  have 
Oeorge  Meany  call  Mills.  But  It  was  too  late. 
The  Senate-House  conunlttee  was  in  session. 
With  Senate  Democratic  approval — and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Republicans — Mills 
amended  the  checkoff  plan  to  take  effect 
beginning  1973. 

Clark  MacOregor  was  having  lunch  in  his 
office  when  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Charla  Walker  called  to  report  the  surprise 
action  of  the  conference  conunlttee.  Walker 
had  to  know  within  five  minutes  whether  the 
President  would  accept  the  modified  check- 
off, effective  1973. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  dictating  to  his  secretary. 
Rose  Mary  Woods,  in  the  Oval  Office,  when 
MacGregor  walked  In  with  the  news.  The 
President  expressed  surprise  and  asked  what 
happened  to  the  television  financing  plan; 
MacGregor  replied  the  Democrats  had  turned 
li  down. 

MacGregor  said  the  (1  tax  return  check- 
off was  stUl  In  the  bill  but — as  In  the  1966 
battle — It  was  doubtful  that  it  would  ever 
take  effect. 

DEcmss  TO  sicir 

"They've  killed  the  monster,"  he  said.  The 
President  quickly  interjected,  "And  they 
ought  to  have  the  decency  to  bury  it."  None- 
theless. Mr.  Nixon  said  he  wotild  sign  the  bill 
with  the  postponed  checkoff,  though  he 
would  object  to  the  provision  In  his  signing 
statement  and  seek  to  block  its  future  im- 
plementation. (Mr.  Nixon  signed  the  tax  bUl 
last  Friday,  Dec.  10,  with  a  blast  at  the 
checkoff  provision) . 

Declining  the  company  of  friends  and  staJI 
aides.  O'Brien  went  home  alone  that  night 
and  sat  for  a  long  time  alone  In  his  apart- 
ment. He  thought  of  the  appalling  prospect 
of  his  debt-ridden  party  facing  President  Nix- 
on's heavily-financed  campaign  in  1972,  and 
of  the  system  under  which  vast  sums  of 
money  are  an  essential  element  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President. 

O'Brien  was  dumbfounded  by  the  sudden 
turnaround  and  dismayed  that  a  public  fi- 
nancing plan  had  come  so  far  over  so  many 
months,  only  to  be  Jettisoned  in  the  end. 

Pastore,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  de- 
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pressed  but  proud  that  Congress  bad  again 
approved  the  principle  of  the  checkoff.  De- 
spite the  vast  public  Importance  and  sup- 
posed public  interest  In  the  Issue,  he  had 
received  only  seven  letters  about  it  during 
the  17  days  of  the  battle.  One  of  them,  an 
anonymous  note  approving  the  plan,  con- 
tained a  $1  bUl  to  start  the  presidential  elec- 
tion fund. 

Pastore  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the 
dollar,  since  there  was  no  return  address. 
Finally  he  decided  he  would  send  It  to  John 
Connally  to  be  held  in  the  treasury  for  the 
presidential  campaign  financing  plan  if  it 
ever  should  become  effective.  It  was  a  small 
thing,  and  he  hoped  Coimally  wouldn't  think 
he  was  being  facetious — $1  to  start  a  (20.4 
million  per  party  campaign  fund  to  elect  a 
President  who  superintends  a  $lOO-bllUon 
federal  budget  and  a  (l-trilUon  American 
economy. 


NROTC  AT  UCLA— THE  COLORS 
STILL  FLY 
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HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  De- 
cember 1971  issue  of  U.S.  Naval  Insti- 
tute publication  there  appears  a  remark- 
able article  written  by  Midshipman  1/C 
Lawrence  M.  Kry.ske,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve. It  relates  to  his  experience  while 
enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles. 

This  is  an  article  that  every  American 
should  read.  It  helps  renew  one's  faith 
in  our  country  and  its  future.  The  arti- 
cle follows : 
NROTC    AT   UCLA — The    Colors    Still    Plt 

(By  Midshipman  1/C  Lawrence  M.  Kryske, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve) 

Standing  amid  the  charred  debris  that  had 
been  the  NROTC  wardroom  at  UCLA,  the 
midshipman  looked  about  him  at  the  bomb- 
gutter  room,  at  the  scorched  walls  that  had 
once  been  crowded  with  paintings  of  heroic 
naval  exploits,  at  the  blackened,  broken 
trophies,  hard-won  over  the  preceding  32 
years.  Tet,  despite — or.  perhaps,  because  of — 
the  bombing,  and  the  month-long  frenzy 
that  had  precipitated  it.  the  midshipman 
knew  that  his  side  had  won.  Clearly,  the 
cabal  of  revolutionaries  and  anarchists  had 
lost.  UCLA'S  NROTC  Unit  was  still  on  cam- 
pus. It  still  received  credit  for  all  courses; 
and  It  wouQd  still  hold  Its  dress  parade  and 
commissioning  ceremony  on  campus. 

Unlike  many  other  ROTC  units  across  the 
nation.  UCLA's  NROTC  Unit  had  not  yielded 
either  to  the  threat  of  violence  or  to  vio- 
lence Itself.  On  a  small  piece  of  paper,  tacked 
to  the  bulletin  board  outside  the  ruined 
wardroom  were  the  words.  "We  have  not 
struck  our  colors." 

The  ROTC  at  UCLA  has  grown  with  the 
University.  In  May  1920.  one  year  after  the 
opening  of  UCLA,  Army  ROTC  was  estab- 
lished on  the  campus.  It  was  not  until  June 
1938  that  the  Department  of  Naval  Science 
arrived  to  offer  students  a  second  military 
option.  The  Air  Force  ROTC  became  a  de- 
partment 12  years  later.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  three  units,  almost  six  thousand  offi- 
cers have  been  conmiissloned.  Many  have 
served  with  great  distinction  some  lost  their 
lives  in  World  War  II,  in  Korea,  and  in  Viet- 
nam. 


The  case  for  the  continued  existence  of 
ROTC  at  UCLA  is  based  on  sound  legal  and 
academic  arguments.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
requires  that  land-grant  institutions,  such 
as  UCLA,  shall  provide  military  training.  It 
was  further  stipulated  that  the  university 
would  grant  appropriate  academic  credit  for 
such  courses  and  would  make  available  both 
classroom  and  office  space.  Hence,  the  uni- 
versity is  legally  bound  to  uphold  this  con- 
tract with  the  fedreal  government.  Califor- 
nia's State  Constitution  (Art.  ES,  Sec.  9)  has 
reaffirmed  the  provisions  set  down  by  the 
Morrill  Act.  In  September  1965,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  the  ROTC  Vltali- 
zatlon  Act  which  modernized  ROTC  as  well  as 
restated  the  university's  obligation  to  honor 
Its  contract  with  the  federal  government. 

The  academic  argument  for  the  existence 
of  ROTC  has  as  its  bedrock  the  idea  of  an 
open  campus.  The  university  has  always  be- 
lieved that  the  policy  of  an  open  campus  is 
paramount  to  the  true  preservation  of  aca- 
demic and  Intellectual  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression.  It  is  the  university's  policy 
that  no  special  interest  group  will  impose 
Its  point  of  view  on  the  university.  In  par- 
ticular, It  maintains  that  educational  Insti- 
tutions must  be  free  from  political  domiiui- 
tlon  of  any  persuasion.  That  the  NROTC 
offers  courses  for  those  students  who  desire  to 
become  officers  In  the  service  of  the  country 
Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  academic 
freedom.  Naval  history,  naval  engineering, 
and  navigation  are  legitimate  acadenUc  dis- 
courses because  the  university  encourages  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  elimination 
of  mandatory  ROTC  and  physical  education 
classes  at  the  University  of  California  In  the 
early  1960s  may  be  partly  respKjnslble  for  the 
vast  Increase  in  student  radicalism.  Grant- 
ing a  phase  delay  of  two  years  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  those  classes,  one  finds  the  emer- 
gence of  the  free  speech  movement  at  Berke- 
ley. The  subsequent  student  movements, 
which  continue  to  the  present,  all  embrace 
the  Idea  of  downgrading  the  establishment 
and  the  military  which  supports  It. 

At  UCLA,  the  fall  of  1968  brought  the  first 
organized  activity  against  ROTC.  The  pat- 
tern of  physical  violence  and  mob  action 
against  many  of  the  nation's  ROTC  units 
prompted  the  unit's  commanding  officer,  a 
colonel  of  the  Marine  Corps,  to  strengthen 
the  security  arrangement  of  the  unit's  of- 
fices and  classrooms.  Double  doors  were  add- 
ed so  that  the  Naval  and  Military  Science 
departments  could  be  Isolated  and  locked. 
Metal  bars  and  asbestos  blast  protectors  were 
Installed  In  every  window.  The  CO  prepared 
an  administrative  course  of  action  designed 
to  counter  any  eventual  emergency.  Nothing 
viras  to  be  left  to  chance. 

UCLA,  which  consistently  has  been  less 
radical  than  other  campuses,  nonetheless 
has  a  hard  core  element  of  the  New  Left 
which  often  exploits  legitimate  student 
grievances  to  achieve  radical  goals.  The 
modua  operandi  of  its  members  involves  es- 
sentially three  stages.  The  first  stage  centers 
around  a  small  group  of  devoted  professional 
revoluntlonarles.  Just  as  Idarx  noted  that 
only  a  revolutionary  elite  could  manipulate 
the  masses,  it  Is  the  campus  cadre  which 
seeks  the  best  means  of  Inciting  mob  action 
among  the  students.  Most  often,  the  cadre 
leadership  prepares  a  list  of  initial  demands 
to  appeal  to  a  wide  segment  of  the  academic 
community.  It  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
many  of  these  demands  directly  Involve  the 
students  (e.g.,  high  parking  fees,  high  book 
prices,  and  free  speech  areas) .  Other  demands 
of  a  more  nebulous  variety  attempt  to  cen- 
ter attention  on  some  "moral  Issue"  (e.g., 
war,  repreaslcoi,  or  racism) . 

The  saoond  stage  Involves  enlisting  sup- 
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port  for  tbe  c«uae.  The  cadre  appotnta  sev- 
eral maniben  to  work  directly  on  tbc  student 
IcreL  Tlieaa  lleutananta.  althouch  aym- 
pattietle  to  tlia  reDolatkwair  eaoK.  ara  not 
neeaaaarUy  dadlcated  rarolxxtkHMriaa.  TIm 
Ueutananta  arranc*  meetlacB.  ooUeet  funtta. 
p«s«a  out  laafleta  and  posters,  and  organtaa 
public  gatbcflBCB  to  sound  out  the  magni- 
tude of  popular  support. 

Tlia  tblrd  stage  la  tlie  confrontAtlon  be- 
tween tbe  radicals  and  ttae  target  ot  tbelr 
campaign.  In  moat  cases  a  catalyst  la  needed 
to  Ignite  tbe  confrontation  (eg.,  tbe  Presl- 
danCa  InttlatKw  of  a  new  oflemalTe  in  Indo- 
ohln*) .  In  order  to  create  a  volatUe  atmoa- 
pbara,  tbe  cadre's  lieutenants  organise 
rallies — a  nkoat  eflldent  "mmh  ^t  stimulating 
BtudMit  emottonaHsm.  Profeasors  wbo  an 
sympMbette  to  tbe  radlcala'  c«uaea  often  be- 
come tbe  featured  speakers  since  tbey  add 
dignity  and  re^tectablllty  to  the  campaign. 
Tbe  lieutenants  ara  stnttegicaUy  plaoed  so 
that  tbey  can  control  tbe  raOy. 

Uany  of  those  attMidlng  such  a  rally  do 
so  becaiBe  tbey  desire  a  solution  to  legiti- 
mate grievances.  Others  attend  because  ral- 
lies proTide  excitement  and  a  break  from  the 
sometimes  monotonous  routine  ot  school. 
Howerer,  most  at  those  wbo  attend  are  sym- 
pathetic to  tbe  campaign.  AU,  nonetheleaa, 
are  being  used  by  tbe  unseen  cadre  to  create 
haToo  or  achieve  whatever  the  soal  may  be. 
At  same  point  during  the  rally  when  the 
lietrtenants  believe  that  the  emotionalism  of 
the  cnMTd  has  reached  a  peak,  the  unsus- 
pecting students  are  herded  towards  the  in- 
tended target  (eg.,  the  admlnlstratloa  build- 
ing) .  As  the  crowd  nears  the  target  and  the 
posBlblUty  of  st\Jdent-pallce  Interaction 
seems  imminent,  tbe  lieutenants  carefully 
exit  to  tbe  sides  and  rear  and  leave  tbe  po- 
tential battlegronnd. 

Tbe  confrontation  stage  can  greatly  rein- 
f<»«e  the  effectiveness  of  the  campaign  If 
physical  violence  occurs.  Wide  exposure  in  tbe 
newa  media  benefits  the  revolutionary  cause. 
Martyrs  alao  play  slgnlflcant  role.  The  con- 
frontation stage  la  not  an  end  in  itself,  It  is 
merely  a  means  to  a  more  intensive  cam- 
paign. New  Left  tactics  benoe  become  an  iter- 
ative process.  One  can  invariably  expect  to  see 
a  new  set  of  demands  after  the  confrontation. 
However,  the  target  of  the  original  grievances 
may  be  replaced  by  some  new  target  (eg., 
police  reaction  during  the  confrontation). 
UntU  I960,  most  of  the  actlvlUes  directed 
against  ROTC  at  UCLA  Involved  the  attempt 
to  gamer  student  sentiment  opposing  mili- 
tary training  on  campus.  It  was  cited  that 
the  ROTC  program  lacked  academic  quality 
that  tbe  quallllcatlona  of  the  military  in- 
struetoi*  were  poor,  and,  moat  Important, 
that  BOTC  was  "repugnant  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  liberal  education."  Tbe 
tactic  uBCd  by  tbe  campus  cadre  Involved  a 
student  and  faculty  referendum  to  demon- 
strate the  University's  supposed  dislike  of 
BOTC.  The  catalyst  was  the  Berkeley's  "Peo- 
ple's Park"  confrontation.  ROTC  was  alleged 
to  be  the  force  that  repressed  the  "brothers 
and  sisters  of  Berkeley." 

XTCLA's  battalion  commander  and  several 
senior  students  Initiated  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  provide  the  campus  community  with 
the  facts  about  BOTC.  They  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  myth  that  ROTC  received  credit  for 
drilling  and  Instructions  in  iUUlng.  To  the 
credit  of  the  hard-working  midshipmen,  as 
well  aa  to  the  majority  of  students  who 
studied  ttae  facts  without  emotionalism,  both 
tbe  student  and  faculty  referendum  taken  in 
May  1MB  approved  tbe  ROTC  program.  Of  the 
30,000  XKUk  students,  only  one-third  voted, 
but,  of  tbesc,  43.5%  favored  the  program  with 
academic  credit.  31.8%  favored  the  program 
without  academic  credit,  and  24.8%  believed 
that  the  program  should  not  be  permitted  on 
camptM.  The  faculty  vote  in  the  Academic 
Senate  revealed  even  greater  support  for  the 
program.  Abolition  of  ROTC  was  defeated  by 
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TB.6%  of  tlaoae  voting  (034  to  191) .  and  with- 
drawal of  credH  for  BOTC  courses  was  «le- 
teated  by  a>%  of  ttaooa  voting  (600  to  307). 
Tlins  the  antl-BOTC  eampalgn  suffered  a 
teaiporary  setback.  Howwvor,  efforte  for  a 
mora  extensive  campaign  were  already  being 
planned. 

An  tbrougb  tbe  summer  of  IB60  tbe  i«vo- 
lutionary  cadre  worked  covertly  to  remove 
■ore  from  campus.  A  memorandum  prepared 
by  tbe  C<a^  BCe  titled  '-The  Caae  for  Abol- 
ishing ROrrC"  revealed  their  plans.  "Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  has  laimebed  a 
naUon-wMe  campaign  to  eliminate  ROTC 
from  all  campuses.  We  cannot  abolish  ROTC 
once  and  for  all  unless  there  Is  a  massive 
mobllUsatlon  of  the  campuse.  SD6  will  try  to 
convince  thousands  of  students  of  the  neces- 
sity of  eliminating  ROTC  and  for  demon- 
strating that  support  by  shutting  down  the 
University  of  California  campuses  .  .  ." 

The  gathering  storm  was  not  Ignored  by 
the  NROTC  unit.  The  commanding  officer 
and  bis  staff  sought  aid  from  staunch  sup- 
porters. The  late  Donald  D.  Stone,  President 
of  the  Beverly  Hills  Council  of  the  Navy 
League,  condemned  "thoee  actions  and  pro- 
grams set  to  destroy  BOTC  "  and  he  called 
for  "all  Navy  League  Councils  and  other 
patriotic  organizations  to  take  steps  to 
nullify  dissident  activities."  An  tmeventful 
fall  and  winter  of  the  new  school  year  (1970) 
found  both  the  antl-ROTC  and  ROTC  Forces 
waiting,  planning,  and  preparing.  Beneath 
the  surface,  considerable  efforts  were  being 
taken  by  the  radicals.  The  militants  were,  in 
effect,  attempting  to  add  fuel  to  the  political 
Are  In  anticipation  of  mass  student  demon- 
strations In  ttae  spring.  All  the  symptoms  of 
a  confrontation  loomed  ahead,  merely  wait- 
ing for  aome  inoendlary  event  to  terminate 
the  uneasy  calm. 

The  allied  operation  into  Cambodia  and  ttae 
subsequent  events  at  Kent  State  Unlvwalty 
in  Ohio  exploded  the  pent-up  emotions  of 
certain  elements  of  the  academic  community. 
On  Tuesday,  5  May,  the  midshipman  bat- 
talion was  readying  to  "fall  in  with  arms 
on  the  drUl  field  at  1200.-  The  freabman 
naval  engineering  claaa  had  departed  the 
campus  at  0800  for  a  tour  of  the  Point  Mugu 
Pacific  Missile  Ratxge.  Sometime  after  1000 
it  became  apparent  that  the  campus  radicals 
intended  to  march  on  the  Men's  Gym  which 
housed  the  physical  education  departments 
as  weU  as  the  offices  and  classrooms  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  ROTC  Units. 

At  1020,  drUl  was  cancelled.  At  approxi- 
mately 1130,  after  attending  a  rally  marked 
by  unabated  emotionalism,  1,500  people  con- 
verged on  the  gym.  About  50  people  m  the 
mob  commenced  throwing  rocks  and  light- 
ing small  fires.  Owing  to  poor  intelligence, 
most  of  the  destruction  centered  around  the 
Physical  Education  wing  of  the  building. 
Windows  were  broken.  Using  a  bench  as  a 
battering  ram,  the  militants  forced  op>en  the 
gym's  large  solid  oak  doors.  Five  University 
police  struggled  to  stop  a  group  of  radicals 
who  broke  in.  The  p<^lc«  officer  In  charge, 
suffered  broken  ribs  and  Internal  injuries 
and  his  service  revolver  was  stolen.  However, 
the  dissidents  were  repulsed.  One  midship- 
man discovered  a  faculty  teaching  assistant 
trying  to  break  in  a  side  entrance  to  tbe 
gym.  According  to  the  midshipman  "He  was 
in  a  dazed,  somewhat  hypnotic  state.  I  didn't 
have  to  use  any  force  to  convince  him  to 
leave." 

The  University  Adniinlatratlon  requested 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  re- 
store order.  The  resultant  arrests  of  S3  dem- 
onstrators, many  of  whom  were  not  stu- 
dents at  UCLA,  later  provided  the  radicals 
with  a  new  target  at  which  to  direct  their 
venom.  A  report  Issued  by  the  Chancellor's 
Commission  investigating  the  5  May  attack 
blamed  the  police  for  the  violence  on  cam- 
pus. In  fact,  the  Commission  condemned  the 
police  lor  their  "brutality  and  alleged  over- 
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reaction."  It  was  Indeed  strange  that  the  i«> 
port  did  not  deem  ttae  partial  destracUon  tf 
tbe  Men's  Gym  and  tbe  mjury  of  six  «— iitm 
policemen  by  an  angry  mob  aa  legitimate 
grounds  for  calling  in  tbe  Loa  ai«g»t^  PoUoe 
Department.  Even  more  unbeUevable  was  tba 
fact  that,  although  ttae  poUca  entarad  tba 
campus  after  the  violence  had  tatan  ptaea. 
they  were  charged  with  responatbillty  for  its 
origin. 

On  IS  May.  tbe  CO  received  tba  foUowiiw 
letter  from  the  Vice  Chancellor,  "I  regret 
that  It  Is  necessary  for  the  UCLA  adminis- 
tration to  request  that  you  cancel  any 
planned  dresa  parade  on  camptH  for  ttm 
balance  of  tbe  school  year  .  .  ."  Tbe  Iatt« 
pointed  out  that  tbe  events  that  bad  trail*' 
pLred  on  ottaer  campuses  tbroMghoot  Vie 
country,  aa  well  as  thoee  at  UCX^  Baetael- 
tated  this  action.  The  Navy  aorc  Ub»  ted 
intended  to  hold  lU  drees  parade  on  38  |te 
at  the  UCLA  track  fteiuty.  Traditionally  tte 
parade  bad  been  held  since  19a«.  me  00 
protested  the  cancellation  of  tbe  paiada. 
"'Tbe  midshipmen  cant  understand  bow  tba 
Ohancellor  can  fight  to  keep  a  OommtiMat 
like  Angela  Davis  on  the  faculty  under  tba 
guise  of  academic  freedom  and  than  teB 
them  they,  as  students  first  and  ml«1«bipniaa 
second,  can't  hold  their  review.  Tbey  doat 
understand  why  they  are  being  dtacrlal- 
nated  against  and  treated  Uke  second-ciaa 
citlaens."  The  University  did.  however,  graat 
permission  to  an  anti-war  group  to  use  tbe 
track  facility  to  hold  a  demoiKtratton. 

TO  the  casual  observer  It  mlglit  appear  m 
if  the  CO's  response  to  the  University's  ae- 
tlon  was  an  example  of  cause  and  effect. 
Actually,  the  cancellation  of  the  parade 
had  been  anticipated  l>ecatise  It  followed 
naturally  from  a  sequence  of  previous  eventa. 
The  CO*  prompt  response  was  baaed  on  his 
determination  that  "a  single  anarchist  was 
not  going  to  upset  the  oflieiaUT  saoctloBed 
contract  between  the  University  and  tbe 
federal  government."  He  correctly  perceived 
that  what  was  at  stake  was  not  simply  the 
holding  of  the  dress  parade,  but  rather  the 
more  fimdamental  issue  of  the  existence  of 
BOTC  on  campus. 

The  Wavy  ROTC  Unit  responded  on  three 
levels  to  the  actions  of  the  radical  left.  Tbeas 
Included  the  student,  facility,  and  gnata 
society  level.  On  the  student  level  It  was 
necessary  to  educate  the  members  of  the 
academic  community  of  both  the  merits  and 
the  necessity  of  ROTC.  This  was  acoosa- 
pllshed  by  the  distribution  of  fact  shaeta 
about  ROTC.  by  the  promotion  of  dialogue 
between  members  of  the  BOTC  and  othar 
students,  and  by  the  placement  of  both 
editorials  and  advertisements  (informatloa 
articles)  in  the  school  newspaper.  However, 
since  the  newspapter  tended  to  be  one-sided 
on  the  ROTC  issue,  the  NROTC  could  not 
reach  many  students.  Moreover,  because  two- 
thirds  of  UCLA'S  student  body  was  taidlf- 
ferent  to  the  ROTC  question  (as  refiected  in 
the  student  referendum),  very  little  was  ac- 
complished on  the  student  level. 

Unseen  by  mo6t  of  the  midshipmen  were 
the  actions  that  occurred  on  the  faculty 
level.  The  summer  of  I9fi9  found  the  Univer- 
sity re-evaluating  its  position  on  many  issues. 
The  Chancellor  formed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate ROTC.  This  ta&k  force  was  sup- 
posed to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  academic 
content  of  ROTC,  as  well  as  Into  other  facets 
of  the  program.  On  12  May,  one  week  after 
the  campus  unrest,  a  reaoutlon  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academic  Senate  fining  for 
"tbe  sxispenslon  of  ROTC  activltlea  until  the 
U.S.  had  terminated  its  military  operattons 
In  Indo-Chlna." 

The  Undegraduate  Courae  Committee  of 
the  Academic  Senate  inquired  Into  tbe  oon- 
cept  of  credit  for  ROTC  courses.  Tbe  ob- 
vious thrust  of  the  committee  was  to  demon- 
strate that  such  credit  previously  alloted  to 
ROTC  courses  be  discontinued.  This  tactic, 
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although  defeated  countless  times,  continues 
to  dominate  all  antl-ROTC  strategy.  As  noted 
previously,  however,  to  eliminate  academic 
credit  av  UCLA  would  be  a  violation  <rf  both 
:itaie  and  federal  law. 

It  was  the  Klvelson  Committee  through 
vhich  some  radical  facvilty  members  ex- 
pressed their  distaste  for  ROTC.  This  com- 
mliiee  was  an  extension  of  a  more  general 
committee  which  was  Investigating  war- 
r.?lated  activities  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Committee  Inquired  into  the 
propriety  of  ROTC,  e.g..  "Does  the  Univer- 
sity have  the  moral  right  to  train  killers?" 
In  addition,  the  ROTC  program  was  once 
ajalii  considered  on  the  basis  of  Its  academic 
structure.  The  Unit's  freshman  instructor 
represented  the  NROTC  Unit  on  both  the 
Undergraduate  Course  Committee  as  well  as 
en  the  Klvelson  Committee.  His  goals  were 
twofold  First  he  hoped  to  educate  the  faculty 
with  regard  to  the  ROTC  program.  This 
meant  that  the  faculty  would  have  to  de- 
velop and  recognize  certain  attitudes  about 
the  program.  Whenever  the  NROTC  repre- 
sentative lielleved  that  emotion  rather  than 
reason  dominated  the  committee  meeting, 
he  raised  a  point  of  order.  Only  by  evaluating 
the  facts,  he  asserted,  could  the  real  merits 
of  the  program  be  established.  His  second 
goal  was  to  buy  time.  TTie  emotional  status 
of  the  faculty  reached  a  peak  during  the 
Cambodian  operation.  The  NROTC  Unit  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  faculty  investigate  ROTC 
rather  than  to  have  them  passing  spontane- 
ous resolutions  against  ROTC.  As  the  emo- 
tional outpouring  calmed  down  and  reason 
returned,  ROTC  fared  better.  Time  ushered 
In  moderation.  The  final  report  of  the  Klvel- 
son Committee  was  essentially  that  the 
ROTC  programs  must  be  studied  In  greater 
detail. 

It  was  on  the  greater  society  level  that 
NROTC's  efforts  were  most  effective.  In  es- 
sence, the  Unit  sought  to  Inform  both  the 
political  leaders  and  the  private  citizens  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  As  the  CO  ob- 
served. "There  Is  nothing  better  than  to  have 
the  midshipmen  sp>eaklng.  communicating, 
and  Illustrating  their  own  thoughts,  ideas! 
and  views."  The  Unit  made  extensive  use 
of  television,  radio,  and  the  press.  The 
Midshipman  Battalion  Commander  appealed 
for  equal  Justice  regarding  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity faculties.  As  he  recounted  to  a  CBS 
reporter  the  events  leading  to  the  parade 
cancellation,  he  stated.  "Why  is  it  that  we  as 
students  are  denied  the  rights  extended  to 
other  students?"  One  of  the  midshipmen 
emphasized  the  Unit's  desire  for  fairness 
in  a  letter  circulated  to  Congressmen,  ed- 
ucators, veterans'  organizations,  and  sup- 
porters of  ROTC. 

He  put  his  finger  on  the  raw  nerve  that 
tortures  all  sute-operated  educational  In- 
stitutions when  he  opined  that  "The  true 
patrons  of  the  University,  the  tax-paying 
citizens,  not  political  groups  on  campus,  have 
the  right  to  determine  how  such  institu- 
tions ought  to  be  operated.  Furthermore, 
the  University  Is  to  provide  an  education  for 
the  students,  it  Is  not  to  become  a  political 
sanctuary."  Another  midshipman,  writing  in 
the  letters  to  the  editor  section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  asked  two  disturbing  ques- 
tions. "Does  academic  freedom  on  college 
campuses  belong  only  to  the  radical  groups? 
Does  the  administration  now  feel  that  the 
only  relevant  activities  for  UCLA  students 
are  demonstrations  and  strikes?"  As  the  pub- 
lic interest  In  the  plight  of  NROTC  grew,  the 
midshipmen,  the  Anchors  (the  women's  aux- 
iliary to  the  Unit) .  and  the  staff  intensified 
their  efforts. 

The  public  reaction  to  the  cancellation  of 
the  parade  was  widespread.  California's  Gov- 
ernor Ronald  Reagan  decried  the  Chancellors 
appeasement  to  a  vocal  minority.  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  said.  "If  a  University  re- 
quests It,  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  parade 
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goes  through."  A  local  construction  union 
said  It  would  guarantee  10,000  hardbats  wav- 
ing the  American  Flag  to  line  the  track  facil- 
ity to  protect  the  midshipmen.  The  Los  An- 
geles City  Council  offered  the  Unit  the  Me- 
morial Coliseum  to  hold  its  parade.  A  local 
television  newscaster  said  he  would  get 
enough  people  (200,000  persons)  to  fill  the 
stadium  for  two  performances  of  the  parade. 
Behind  the  scenes,  the  Marine  Officer  In- 
structor was  able  to  elicit  great  support  from 
veterans'  organizations,  military  personnel 
both  on  active  duty  and  retired,  and  from 
private  citizens.  As  he  observed,  "We  feel  we 
have  a  winning  cause  and  the  good  people 
want  to  see  that  we  are  treated  fairly." 

College  professors,  students,  housewives, 
and  workers  of  every  occupation  voiced  their 
support  of  NROTC's  right  to  hold  Its  parade. 
Not  only  did  local  citizens  rush  to  the  Unit's 
aid,  but  also  throughout  the  state  and  even 
across  the  nation  concerned  Americans 
pledged  their  support  of  the  cause.  The  Unit's 
offices  were  deluged  with  telephone  calls, 
telegrams,  and  letters.  The  Unit  received 
wide  nevra  coverage  by  television,  radio,  and 
newspapers.  As  a  result  of  the  public  furore, 
the  Chancellor  rescinded  the  previous  order 
on  22  May  and  allowed  the  parade  to  take 
place  on  campus.  The  only  change  was  the  re- 
scheduling of  the  event  from  28  May  to 
Sunday  7  June,  when  students  would  be 
studying  for  finals.  The  CO  summed  up  his 
reaction  to  the  Chancellor's  decision,  "We're 
very  pleased.  Our  200  young  midshipmen  are 
especially  pleased.  For  them  it  was  a  first- 
hand experience  of  democracy  in  action." 

Although  much  of  the  Interest  in  the  pa- 
rade subsided,  the  Unit  was  still  Inundated 
with  calls  from  private  citizens  wanting  to 
know  when  and  where  the  review  would  take 
place.  The  tremendous  public  reaction  neces- 
sitated re-evaluating  the  preparation  for  the 
parade.  On  4  June,  the  CO  called  this  writer 
Into  his  office  to  inform  him  that  he  would 
become  the  new  Battalion  Commander  for 
the  next  school  term  and  briefed  him  about 
the  present  campus  situation.  In  conclusion, 
the  CO  noted,  "the  militants  and  left-wingers 
must  do  something  since  they  are  losing  the 
battle.  It  Is  unfortunate  we  cannot  secure 
the  wardroom  and  restrict  the  people  who  en- 
ter It;  however,  the  free  society  that  exists 
within  the  University  precludes  that." 

At  0101  on  Friday,  5  June,  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded In  the  NROTC  Wardroom  on  the 
UCLA  campus.  The  heat  of  the  subsequent 
fire  was  so  Intense  that  the  oil -based  paint 
on  the  walls  of  the  outside  hallway  vaporized. 
The  new  Battalion  Commander,  who  awoke 
early  to  study  for  finals,  heard  the  nevTS  on 
the  radio.  His  first  thought  was  that  the  re- 
port was  mistaken  since  the  wardroom  had 
no  windows  and  was  accessible  only  by  two 
doors  which  were  locked  at  1600  every  day. 
Also,  the  hallway  to  the  ROTC  wing  was  se- 
cured by  locked  double  doors  every  evening. 
However,  upKjn  arriving  at  the  Men's  Gym.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  report  was  true. 
A  torrent  of  water  flowed  down  the  entrance 
to  the  gym.  The  wardroom  was  in  a  shambles. 
The  room  was  Illuminated  by  the  eerie  glow 
from  flashlights  and  a  mechanic's  trouble 
light.  Even  though  It  was  0500,  the  water- 
soaked  room  was  still  warm  and  smoldering. 
The  acrid  smell  of  burnt  plastic  and  wood 
still  hung  In  the  air.  The  force  of  the  blast 
had  blown  a  crater  in  the  reinforced  concrete 
floor. 

Investigations  later  that  morning  revealed 
that  the  bomb  was  apparently  a  delayed  time 
device  which  was  placed  in  the  wardroom  be- 
tween 1300  and  1600  the  previous  day.  Ap- 
parently the  bomb  had  been  left  beneath  a 
couch  for  its  metal  springs  were  imbedded  In 
tbe  celling. 

Had  the  fuze  been  faulty,  many  persons 
could  have  been  killed,  since  the  average  at- 
tendance in  the  wardroom  in  the  afternoon 
Is  between  10  and  20.  Equally  chilling  was 
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the  fact  that  the  custodians  who  work  In  the 
gym  usually  come  to  the  wardroom  during 
their  break  at  0100  for  a  Coke.  Fortunately, 
the  Coke  machines  were  Inoperative,  or  the 
custodians  surely  would  have  been  killed 
by  the  explosion. 

Even  though  the  bombing  raised  the  fear 
that  the  Chancellor  might  once  again  cancel 
the  dress  parade,  the  event  took  place  as 
scheduled.  Among  the  many  dignitaries  at- 
tending  the   parade   was   Governor   Reagan. 

About  35  radicals,  who  shouted  chants 
and  obscenities,  were  drowned  out  by 
the  applause  of  the  4.000  spectators.  Govern- 
nor  Reagan  told  the  midshipmen  battalion: 
"The  thousands  of  people  who  have  applaud- 
ed you  here  today  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
your  fellow  citizens  who  are  sajring  to  you 
that  they  are  proudly  grateful  for  the  course 
that  you  have  taken." 

The  overall  reaction  to  the  culmination  of 
the  NROTC  Unit's  efforts  during  the  school 
year  were  prophesied  by  Donald  Stone  in  a 
letter  to  the  Conunandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  General  Chapman:  "The  victory  at 
UCLA  may  well  prove  to  be  the  turning 
point  In  the  struggle  between  the  anarchists 
and  those  of  us  who  believe  our  country  Is 
worth  defending." 

The  midshipmen  were  praised  In  a  letter 
to  the  late  Dr.  Prank  Nolan  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Navy  League  from  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations Admiral  Thomas  Moorer:  "I  was 
pleased  and  heartened  by  the  dignified  and 
decisive  nuinner  In  which  our  young  people 
conducted  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  pro- 
testors. It  la  this  type  of  backbone  and  char- 
acter which  makes  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  know  what  they  believe  In 
and  those  who  know  only  what  they  do  not 
believe  in." 


DR.  RALPH  BUNCHE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  December  14.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche  was  a  diplomat  and  a  scholar.  His 
illustrious  career  of  service  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  Is  truly 
a  model  for  all  Americans.  His  life  per- 
sonifies the  great  Horatio  Alger  tradi- 
tion. 

He  came  from  what  might  be  called  a 
disadvantaged  background.  He  was,  how- 
ever, determined  and  resolute.  He  worked 
his  way  through  UCLA  and  obtained  a 
masters  degree  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Har- 
vard University.  Later  he  did  postdoc- 
toral work  at  Northwestern  University 
and  at  the  world  famous  London  School 
of  Economics. 

The  whole  world  knows  of  his  later 
distinguished  career  as  a  U.S.  diplomat 
and  as  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  1950  Dr.  Bunche  received  the  No- 
bel Peace  Prize  and  in  1963  the  Presi- 
dential Freedom.  These  are  two  of  the 
highest  distinctions  that  can  be  awarded 
by  the  Nation  or  by  the  international 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Bunche  was  truly  a 
credit  to  his  Nation  and  to  his  people. 
He  was  statesman,  scholar,  &nd  patriot 
who  constantly  worked  for  world  peace. 
I  join  others  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  world  in  pasong  tribute 
to  his  memory. 
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BOWERMAN   CH06EN   OLYMPIC 
TRACK  COACH 


HON.  MARK  0.  HATHELD 

or   OBXCON 

IN  THK  SEKATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneadttw,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
mjuiy  people,  the  m-emier  events  in  the 
Olymiites  are  the  track  and  field  events. 
It  fa  In  thla  area  that  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  is  most  evident,  and  tliat  most  of 
the  pobllc  attention  Is  focused. 

You  can  imasine  the  pride  I  felt,  Mr. 
Preaideot.  along  with  all  Otegonians. 
when  the  UJS.  Olympic  Committee  se- 
lected Mr.  Bill  Bowerman  as  the  head 
coach  for  the  American  Track  and  Meld 
team.  I  refer  to  him  as  "Bill."  as  does 
everyone  that  knows  him,  even  though 
he  is  "William"  officially.  Bill  Bowerman 
is  as  excellent  a  coach  as  has  coached 
in  the  United  States;  in  addition,  he  is 
as  fine  as  a  man  as  I  have  known  in  the 
coaching  profession.  In  his  home  town 
of  Kugene,  Bill  Bowerman  is  as  popular 
as  is  Redskin  Coach  George  Allen  here  in 
Washington. 

I  could  extoll  the  various  team  cham- 
pionships that  have  come  to  the  Univo:- 
stty  of  Oregon  under  Bill's  tutorage;  I 
could  discuss  the  number  of  NCAA  and 
world  record  holders  from  the  University 
of  Oregon.  Bill's  record  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
examples  of  the  articles  appearing  in  the 
Oregon  press  appear  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  Both  give  a  flavor  of  the 
man. 

During  my  years  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  Governor  of  Oregon,  I  used  to  assist 
in  judging  track  meets  in  Eugene  and 
Salem.  I  came  to  know  Bill  Bowerman 
as  a  person  and  as  a  builder  not  just  of 
fine  athletes,  but  of  fine  young  men  who 
happoied  to  be  athletes. 

I  ask  nnanimoQs  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Recobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  Oct.  19,  1971) 
A  Bi6  Kam  m  Tkack,  Psld 

The  naming  of  BUI  Bowerman,  track  coach 
at  tb«  Unlveralty  of  Oregon,  aa  head  coach 
of  tha  U.S.  track  and  field  team  which  wUl 
compct*  tn  the  197a  Olympic  Oamea  In 
Munich  followB  eloeely  on  the  announcement 
that  Eugene  wlU  be  the  site  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic track  and  field  trials  next  summer.  The 
latter  choice  is  the  result  of  a  bid  by  the 
Oregon  Track  Club. 

While  thla  two-pronged  recognition  of 
Bowerman  and  of  the  university  city  la  a 
great  honor.  It  is  stirprialng  only  in  the  sensa 
that  Bowerman  has  often  been  at  odds  with 
the  national  AAXJ  organization,  which  in  the 
past  has  dominated  the  VS.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 

Ttiere  has  never  been  any  question  that 
Bowemuui  is  a  man  ot  towering  stature  In 
the  worid  of  track  and  field. 

This  Is  measured  by  any  number  of  crlte- 
rU.  Including  tb*  wortd  class  performers  he 
has  develap«d.  th«  foreign  atbletsa  who  coma 
to  the  txnlvetafty  because  they  want  to  train 
under  Bow«nnan,  iiiB  Influence  In  other 
oouBtrtea,  the  national  cbaBtplo&ablps  the 
vaaiwmtbf  !>••  won  or  abared  under  bis  tule- 
lage  (ftaur)  and  tha  teet  %baX  tha  onlvmity 
i«  nearly  always  a  contender  la  natkmal 
competition. 
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The  fact  that  Eugene,  under  Bcverman, 
haa  become  a  aort  of  capital  of  track  and 
field  haa  spai^cd  renewed  interest  In  th* 
spoKt  thnn^hoot  tha  state,  extending  to  the 
high  aehoola. 

The  nation  at  large,  in  fact  the  world,  la 
eaperlenclng  a  boom  in  track  and  field.  Just 
one  of  the  signs  was  the  first  head-to-bead 
competition  last  summer  at  Durham,  M.C.. 
between  Pan-African  and  U.8.  teams.  Ameri- 
can enacbe^  through  the  Peace  Oorpa,  have 
been  working  with  African  countries  in  the 
development  of  Olympic  performers. 

Bowerman's  place  In  the  world  revival  of 
track  and  field  is  secure.  The  honors  which 
have  just  come  to  him  and  Eugene  only  add 
to  the  luster  that  was  already  there. 

(Prom  the  Oregonian,  Oct.  34.  19711 

USOC  Recocnizes  Bowkxican  Sksticb 

(By  Leo  Davis) 

Modesty  forbids  Oregon's  BUI  Bowerman 
a  review  of  credentials,  but  friends  will  point 
out  Ilia  selection  as  coach  of  the  1972  United 
States  Olympic  track  and  field  team  was 
hardly  pork  barrel  poliUcs. 

To  know  Bill  Bowerman  is  not  necessarily 
to  love  him.  His  contributions  to  the  q>ort 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  but  It  has  taken 
ttiese  many  years  for  his  colleagues  to  ac- 
climatize to  an  unbending  credo;  to  the 
charms  of  truth  and  purpose. 

Smoke-filled  rooms  and  snake  oil  are  not 
Bowerman's  style.  He  comes  on  in  Hush  Pup- 
pies and  sweat  shirts  and  his  campaign — if 
that's  the  word — took  momentum  from  four 
NCAA  team  titles  and  23  individual  gold 
medal  winners;  from  unceasing  pursuit  of 
excellence. 

Took  strength  from  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  coordinator  o  fthe  UJS.  high  alti- 
tude testing  and  training  program  in  1968 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

And  It  was  enough  and  about  time. 

Bowerman  has  never  made  a  secret  of  his 
Olympic  ambitions.  Insisted  only  the  choice 
be  free  of  compromise.  Nor  does  he  disguise 
his  elaUon  over  the  USOCs  decision.  It's  the 
crowning  touch  to  a  long  and  distinguished 
career. 

But  truth  will  out  and  BUl's  celebration  Is 
tempered  by  what  lies  ahead.  "Remember," 
he  said,  "I  was  at  Tahoe  and  I  know  the 
problems.  I  don't  think  there's  much  from  a 
coaching  8tan(4>olnt  that  I  haven  t  encoun- 
tered and  can't  handle.  But  I  know  from 
experience  there  are  other  problems — very 
trying  ones  that  will  call  for  everything  I 
can  deliver." 

MOaS    CONnOANTX    THAN    COACH 

Theory  limits  Bowerman's  function  to 
coaching.  But  practice  proves  he  will  be 
invQlTad  in  adminiatration,  in  logistics.  And 
that's  an  ov«rwhelming  Job.  Like  catering  a 
small  war. 

Even  in  ofBclal  cap«icity  Bowerman  may  be 
more  confidante  than  coach. 

"In  the  past  three  Olympics  our  teams 
have  gone  from  BO  per  cent  collegian  to  90 
I>er  cent  poet-coUeglan,"  he  ezjUained.  "And 
like  our  undergraduatea  these  great  athletes 
have  kept  a  log  on  their  development.  They 
know  the  principles  of  their  events. 

"They  may  recognise  a  need  and  ask  for 
help^tlM  kind  we  can  provide  with  sequence 
cameras  and  playback  machines.  They  may 
want  somebody  to  watch  a  parUciUar  phase 
of  technique  and  comment. 

"But  we  (staff)  will  function  more  as  a 
helper  than  a  teacher." 

Stan  Wright,  who  coached  sprinters  in  1968 
and  was  ninnerup  for  tiia  1973  appointment, 
will  serve  as  one  of  four  assistants.  The  otben 
are  Bill  llcClure,  Abilene  Christian:  Ted 
Hayden,  University  of  Chicago  and  Hoover 
Wright  of  Prairie  View. 

In  addition,  Bowerman  can  pick  the  brains 
at  a  managerial  staff  that  includes  Oeovfe 
Wilaon  of  the  Aimed  Tanm  special  seifUiee 
division;   Bill  Ezum  of  Western  Kentucky, 
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Duke  University's  Al  Buehler.  Roy  Grtak  of 
Minnesota  and  Alex  McDonald,  Long  Island 
whom  BUI  calls  "the  best  walking  coach  la 
the  country." 

It's  highly  unlikely  there-U  be  quceUons 
that  group  can't  answer. 

-We  think  it's  a  good  staff."  Bowerman  said 
"and  we  think  it  wlU  be  a  good  team. 

"And  it  bad  better  be  good."  be  added 
softly.  "All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  European  champlonahlpa  to  know 
the  United  States  has  Its  work  cut  out." 

CSOC    ALTZXS    nlAI.8   POBMAT 

Whether  in  deference  to  that  threat  or  in 
answer  to  lU  critics,  the  USOC  changed  Its 
format  for  the  trials  in  Eugene.  Instead  of 
limiting  each  event  to  18  qualifiers,  the  trials 
will  be  open  to  any  man  who  has  met  the 
Olympic  standards. 

"We  are  going  to  ask  Track  &  Pleld  News  to 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  applications," 
Bowerman  explained.  "They  will  make  avail- 
able a  list  of  men  who  have  met  the  stand- 
ards and  in  the  event  there  aren't  enough 

say  we  need  34  and  they  have  16— we'U  ask 
for  names  of  the  next  best  nine  to  fill  our 
quotas." 

The  trials  wiU  be  staged  on  a  split  weekend 
basis — Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday.  Sunday— 
with  a  break  between. 

"Our  criteria  Is  to  match  the  individual 
with  his  competitive  situation  at  Munich" 
BiU  said.  "Take  the  10,000  meters  for  example. 
It's  the  first  of  the  long  races.  We'll  have  a 
preliminary  on  Thursday  and  the  final  on 
Sunday.  And  the  man  who  cant  nin  two 
races  in  four  days  will  be  in  trouble — Just  ss 
he  would  be  in  Munich." 

Even  in  Eugene  which  has  a  great  track 
record,  the  trials  are  an  ambitious  under- 
taking. But  Bowerman  considers  the  spon- 
soring Oregon  Track  Club  and  friends  equal 
to  the  challenge. 

"We  wont  have  trouble  getting  help,"  he 
predicted.  "In  addition  to  our  own  competent 
officials  there  Is  an  abundance  ot  eqtially 
competent  people  all  over  the  state. 

"It  isn't  a  matter  of  who  will  work.  I  cant 
Imagine  anybody  who  won't  want  to  work  an 
event  of  this  stature." 


COORDINATING  THE  DRUG  FIGHT 
IN  EAST  HARLEM 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF  NXW   Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  perhaps 
no  other  area  of  New  York  City  is  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  and  narcotics  ad- 
diction more  serious  than  in  East  Har- 
lem. It  is  an  issue  that  ranks  high  on  my 
own  list  of  priorities  and  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  continuing  effort  by  the  East 
Harlem  Congressionsd  Planning  Councfl 
I  established  earlier  this  year. 

I  am  proud  to  annoimce  a  Tem- 
porary Committee  to  Develop  an  Ageiula 
for  an  East  Harlem  Meeting  of  Drug 
Abuse  Agencies.  This  committee  stems 
directly  from  the  work  of  the  congm- 
slonal  planning  council  and  I  am  hope- 
ful it  win  be  just  a  first  step  toward  the 
coordination  of  many  community  groups 
working  in  this  field. 

Great  credit  must  be  accorded  the  com- 
mittee members.  Jack  Aostln,  Dave  Hut- 
son,  Jewel  Joboflon,  Lots  Vega,  and  Ttm 
Karp.  I  present  for  inehulon  In  tbe 
Reoo«b,  some  Initial  materials  ivepared 
by  the  committee,  including  a  report  on 
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the  initial  meeting,  the  announcement  of 
today's    planning    session,    a    tentative 
agenda,  and  a  directory  of  drug  abuse 
services  in  East  Harlem : 
Temporast  CoMiirmx  To  Dxvtlop  an  Agenda 

FOR  EIast  Haxlem  Mettimc  or  Dstrc  Abttse 

Agcncixs 

To  All  Agency  &  Program  Directors: 

As  you  recall  there  was  a  meeting  on  Mon- 
day.. November  22.  at  the  District  Legislative 
Offices,  219  East  ll6th  Street.  One  result  of 
this  meeting  is  the  Temporary  Committee. 
which  met  on  December  1st.  The  following 
persons  made  up  the  committee: 

Jack  Austin,   REVIVE. 

Dave   Hutson,  N.Y.   Medical   College. 

Jewel  Johnson,  East  Harlem  8P.A.N. 

Luis  Vega,  EH.  Youth  Services  Center. 

Tom  Karp,  Mt.  Sinai  Adolescent  Program. 

The  committee  worked  with  many  of  the 
ideas  brought  up  at  the  November  22  meet- 
ing, and  has  outlined  an  Agenda  which  we 
feel  Include  the  kinds  of  Issues  that  all  our 
agencies  might  consider  organizing  around. 
We  have  also  selected  a  date  for  our  next 
meeting,  which  we  hope  will  be  attended  by 
Directors  or  representatives  of  ALL  programs. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  an  orga- 
nization, we  felt  that  there  should  be  no  spe- 
cific speakers  or  "guests",  but  that  all  par- 
ticipants would  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  conunon  concerns  and  goal. 

Next  meeting:  Wednesday,  December  15. 
1971,  2:00  P.M.  District  Legilslstive  Offices, 
219  East  116th  Street.  Tel.  831-9386. 

For  further  information  or  details,  please 
contact :  Jack  Austin,  Director,  REVIVE.  1982 
Third  Avenue  (cor.  109th  St.),  New  York, 
New  York     10029.  Tel.  860-3262. 

AGENDA 

Part  I— Possible  Activities — Goals  of  a 
Coalition. 

(A)  Program  Issues: 

1.  Identify  additional  program  services 
needed  In  the  community,  such  as  vocational 
services;  and  possible  new  proposals. 

2.  Im.prove  the  functional  coordination  of 
services  among  programs  for  more  systematic 
care.  Possible  development  of  a  Central  Re- 
ferral system. 

3.  Development  of  technical  assistance  and 
cooperation  among  programs. 

4.  Development  of  Real  Estate  information, 
available  space,  and  resources;  get  priority 
access  to  unused  City  buildings. 

(B) — The  Funding  Situation: 

1.  What  are  the  problems? 

2.  What  are  the  alternatives,  and  other 
resources? 

3.  How  can  we  utilize  political  support? 
(C) — Directories    of    East    Hariem    Drug 

Abuse  Services: 

1.  Copies  of  a  brief  Directory  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  meeting. 

2.  Another  directory  should  be  developed, 
that  will  provide  a  description  of  services  of 
each  program.  Please  bring  a  description  of 
your  program. 

Part  II — What  roles  can  we  define  for  Po- 
litical Leaders  in  a  community-wide  organi- 
zation. 

A.  Possible  special,  emergency  message  to 
State  Legislature. 

B.  Possible  Press  Conference  with  Political 
Leaders. 

Part  in— Development  of  a  Coalition: 

A.  "Statement  of  Purpose." 

B.  Some  type  of  on-going  structure. 


DiRECTOBT  or  DxTTO  Abttsk  Skstices  in  East 

H««1.XM 

(Conyjlled  by  REVIVE.  December  1, 1971) 
Addiction  Reaearch  &  Treatment  Corp., 
Multl-ModaUty  Tr«itn*Mit:  Propoaetf.  Spon- 
•ot:  NJJ4.H,  937  Pulton  Bttmt.  fcooklyn, 
«.Y.  11338.  TeL  636-1338  or  63«-1000.  Pro- 
JP*ni  Dlr.:  Dr.  Beny  J.  Prtmm  Staff:  Al  Mac- 
Queen,  Prank  Oraves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Children's  Aid   Society.  Drug  Abuse   Pre- 
vention, East  Harlem  Center,  130  East  101st 
SUeet.  New  York,  N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  348-2343. 
Exec.  Dlr.  Ray  Sanchez.  Prog.  Dlr.  Sue  Cohen. 

Corps  Outreach  Program.  Sponsor:  Salva- 
tion Army.  1991  Lexington  Ave.  (at  E.  121 
St),  New  York,  N.Y.  10035.  Tel.  427-7083. 
Director:  Rev.  Joe  Oagos.  Asst.  Dlr.  Jerry 
Kaufman. 

East  End  Welfare  Center,  NYC-D.O.SJS.. 
312  East  94th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 
Tel.  360-8637  or  360-8356.  Contact:  Julius 
Stancher,  Barbara  Slrkln. 

East  Harlem  Health  Center.  NYC.  Dept. 
of  Health.  158  East  116th  Street.  Rm.  209, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  876-0300  or  876- 
0622.  District  Health  Officer :  Dr.  Anthony 
MustalLsh. 

Addiction  Services  Agency,  N.Y.C.,  c/o  Har- 
lem Y.M.C.A.,  180  West  135th  Street,  Rm. 
212.  New  York,  N.Y.  10031.  Tel.  690-2902,  03. 
North  Manhattan  District,  Mr.  Robert  Taylor, 
District  Director.  Annie  Laurie  Chestnut, 
East   Harlem  Liaison. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, Rheinlander  Center,  356  East  88th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10028.  Tel.  876-0500. 
Director;  Margaret  Leahy. 

Crossroads  Center.  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 
230  East  105th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10029. 
Tel.  427-0700.  Director:  Rev.  Robert  San- 
tllll. 

East  Harlem  Com^nunlty  Corporation,  105 
East  106th  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10029.  Tel. 
427-0500.  Prog.  Dlr.:  Robert  DeLeon. 

E.  H.  Community  Relations  Center,  217 
East  106th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10029.  Tel. 
831-2800.  Director:  Elsie  (Jackson)  Oil  de 
Rubio. 

East  Harlem  Health  Council.  Inc..  c  'o  E.H. 
Community  Relations  Center,  217  East  106th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  831-3800. 
Chairlady:  Ruth  Atkins 

East  Harlem  SJ'.A.N.  Conununlty  Orienta- 
tion Center,  1  East  131st  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10037.  Tel.  234-4143.  Dlr.  WUlie  Horton. 
Jewel  Johnson. 

E.S.P.A.D.A.,  217  East  115th  Street,  Spon- 
sor: E.  H.  Youth  Emplovment  Service,  2087 
Third  Ave.  (nr.  112  St.).  New  York,  N.Y. 
10029.  Tel.  876-2687  or  348-5626.  Director: 
Selvio  Morales. 

Franklin  Welfare  Center,  N.Y.C. — D.O.S.S., 
309  East  108th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10029. 
Tel.  369-3500.  Contact:  Mr.  Bernard  Brecher. 

H.A.V.E.N..  Inc.  222  East  116th  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10029.  Tel  534-1970.  Director:  Dr. 
Robert  Balrd. 

East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish.  Interfalth 
City-Wide  Coordination  Comm.,  2050  Second 
Ave.  (nr.  106  St.).  New  York.  N.Y.  10029.  Tel. 
427-1500.  Staff:  Rev.  Norm&n  Eddy.  Lydla 
Lopez. 

East  Harlem  Youth  Services  Center,  Con- 
tract: A.S.A.  &  Y.SA.,  2303  Second  Ave.  (nr. 
118  St.) ,  New  York,  N.Y.  10035.  Tel.  EN9-8185. 
Dlr.  Lino  Acevedo.  Asst.  Dlr.  Luis  Ve^. 

Exodus  House,  Inc.,  304  Bast  103rd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  876-8775.  Director: 
Lynn  Hageman. 

Harlem  Hospital  &  Beth  Israel  Med.  Ctr., 
Methadone  Maintenance  Program.  A)  Out- 
patient Dept.  No.  2,  110  East  125th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10035.  Tel.  427-5800.  Director: 
James  L.  Thomas.  B)  Holding  Clinic,  173  East 
135th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10035.  Tel.  876- 
6544. 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  ft  Med.  Ctr.. 
Methadone  Detox  Clinic,  1919  Madison  Ave. 
(nr.  133  St.)  Rm.  311-A,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10035.  Tel.  876-7000.  Director:  Dr.  Stanley 
Relchman — ext.  512,  James  Lewis — 348-0610. 
Manny  Alvarez. 

Hot  Line — Telephone  Asst.  for  Drug  Abus- 
CTB.  c/o  Union  Settlement,  237  East  104th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10039.  Tei.  831-7050. 
Director:  Ralph  Ploree. 

James  Weldon  Johnson  Oocnmimlty  Ctr. 
Inc.,  2306  Flrat  Ave.  (nr.  113  St.),  New  York, 
N.Y.  10029.  Tel  876-8800.  Exec.  Dlr.  Rafael 
Ferrer. 
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Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Adolescent  Drug  Abuse 
Program,  19  East  101st  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  876-1000,  ext.  6488.  Direc- 
tor: Joan  E.  Morgenthau,  MD,  Staff:  EHaus 
Kracht,  Admin.,  Henry  Bet  man,  MD.  Com- 
munity Liaison:  Tom  Karp,  Renae  Stal- 
maker,  RN,  Pat  Pekrol,  RN. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Methadone  Mainte- 
nance CUxUc,  11  East  lOOth  Street.  New  Yor);. 
N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  876-2466  or  876-1166.  Direc- 
tor: Dr.  Hlllel  Tobias,  Dr.  Barry  Stimmel. 
Carol  Engel,  Clinic  Coord.,  Sy  Dempsey,  Ad- 
min. 

New  York  Medical  College — Amb.  Detox. 
Div.  of  Community  Mental  Health,  Dept.  of 
Psych.,  5  East  102nd  Street — Bth  Ploor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  369-7900.  Director:  Dr. 
Richard  Brotinan,  Harrison  Lightfoot,  Dave 
Hutson. 

I  am  Free — No  Dope  for  Me,  Adolescent 
Program,  1896  Third  Avenue  (105  St.),  New 
York,  NY.  10029.  Tel.  876-4740.  Chairman: 
Morris  Wittenberg. 

Metropolitan  Hospital,  Methiulone  Mainte- 
nance 8c  Detox  Clinic,  1901  First  Ave.  (at  97 
St.)  15th  PI.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10029.  Rm. 
15B10  Tel.  360-6262,  ext.  6769.  Director:  Max 
Fink,  MD,  Miss  Greene.  RN. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Methadone  Mainte- 
nance Clinic,  Social  Services  Center,  1407 
Madison  Ave.  (bet.  97-98  Bts.) .  New  York. 
NY.  10029.  Tel.  289-8701.  Director:  Carie 
Sllverstein,  Bob  Carr,  Miss  Tota. 

N.Y.C.  Methadone  Maintenance — proposed, 
Heeath  Services  Administration,  NYC,  377 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013.  Tel.  966- 
6312.  Director:  Robert  G.  Newman,  MD. 
Staff:  Stewart  Steiner. 

N.Y.S.  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Comm., 
Community  Narcotic  Education  Center  it2. 
2127  Third  Ave.  (nr.  116  St.) .  New  York.  NY. 
10035.  Tel.  427-6868.  Staff:  Carlos  Sotomayor, 
Felix  Ortiz,  Oscar  Rivera. 

Operation  Svtrvlval — Addiction  Service 
Center,  Jefferson  Sub — Community  of  MEND, 
210  East  115th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10029. 
Tel.  348-4033.  Director:  Johnnie  Bobbitt. 

Phoenix  House,  Therapeutic  Community, 
205  East  116th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10029. 
Tel.  348-4961.  Director:  Ray  Colon.  Staff: 
Stan  Hughes,  Allan  Frelllch. 

REVIVE,  Sponsor:  James  Weldon  Johnson 
C.C,  1983  Third  Ave.  (cor.  109  St.) ,  New  York, 
NY.  20019.  Tel.  860-3262.  Prog.  Dir.  Jack 
Austin.  Asst.  Dlr.  Sam  Jenkins.  Exec.  Dir. 
Rafael  Ferrer — 876-88(X). 

Metropolitan  Community  United  Methodist 
Church,  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Comer 
Madison  Avenue  ft  136th  Street.  New  York, 
NY.  10035.  Tel.  AT9-6157  or  AT9-6162.  Di- 
rector: Harold  Ford,  Rev.  William  M.  James. 

Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels,  Catholic  Chari- 
ties Drug  Abuse  Program.  226  East  113th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  534-6218. 
Director:  Rev.  Raymond  Hand,  Rev.  Eugene 
Solen. 

Phoenix  Induction  Center,  209  East  116th 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10029.  Tel.  880-3127. 
Director:  Patricia  MaUin.  David  Rolan. 

S.CAJi.T..  Bd.  of  Education — DUtrict  #4. 
1735  Madison  Ave.  (nr.  114  St.).  New  York, 
N.Y.  10029.  Tel.  348-3323  or  348-6443.  Direc- 
tor: Oil  Hodges.  Staff:  Nat  Wright,  ^y 
Negron. 


AVENUES  TO  BETTER  SENIOR 
YEARS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
oenUy  over  3,000  delegates  representing 
evay  Jurisdiction  in  the  country  came  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  aecond  White 

House  Conference  on  Aging.  The  Con- 
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ference  was  created  by  the  President  to 
define  a  national  ix)licy  on  aging  and  its 
planning  took  nearly :  years.  At  the  Con- 
ference, State  representatives  met  in  var- 
ious groups  to  discuss  the  problems  faced 
by  20  million  elderly  Americans  and  on 
December  2,  they  offered  to  the  Nation 
giildellnes  for  legislation  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  older  Americans.  These  guide- 
lines sum  up  the  goals  of  every  older  per- 
son— a  decent  income,  access  to  quality 
medical  care,  suitable  housing,  employ- 
ment c«>portunities  and  the  chance  to  live 
dignified  smd  comfortable  lives.  In  es- 
sence, the  aged  individuals  in  this  Nation 
are  asking  for  self-respect  and  Independ- 
ence. We  in  the  Congress  are  in  a  position 
to  help  the  elderly  reach  these  goals  in  a 
way  that  will  promote  indpendence  and 
self-respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  at 
our  accomplishments  in  this  area  thus 
far.  We,  I  believe,  must  reexamine  our 
past  actions.  We  promised  lavish  cure- 
all  programs  administered  and  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government;  programs 
which  seemingly  erase  problems  of  the 
elderly,  but  in  reality  cause  little  or  no 
change. 

The  programs  to  which  I  am  referring 
were  enacted  during  the  1960's  after  the 
first  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  elderly  peo- 
ple have  actually  benefited  from  these 
programs.  Relatively  few,  I  am  sure.  For 
example,  the  Older  Americans  Act  passed 
in  1965  had  grand  ideas.  Each  of  its  10 
objectives  mapped  out  ways  for  xis  to  Im- 
prove the  life  styles  of  elderly  persons.  In 
reality,  however,  the  act  lacked  muscle 
and  it  has  not  changed  the  lives  of  older 
people  significantly.  More  Important, 
though,  it  raised  false  hopes  among  the 
elderly  by  promising  more  than  it  could 
realistically  provide.  If  funds  allocated 
for  all  of  the  categorical  and  overlapping 
social  programs  were  given  to  States  and 
local  commimlties  without  earmarking, 
the  money  might  be  used  in  a  way  that 
would  achieve  the  promises  held  out  by 
the  act.  After  all,  it  is  at  the  grassroots 
level,  not  the  Federal  level,  where  unique 
and  particular  needs  of  individuals  and 
groups  of  Individuals  can  be  identified  in 
the  way  that  would  best  serve  senior 
citizens. 

When  we  look  at  the  housing  problems 
of  older  people  we  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
was  established  in  1967  to  help  resolve 
the  severe  housing  shortage  In  this  coun- 
try. Yet  4  years  later  a  shortage  not  only 
remains  but  Is  becoming  more  critical, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  elderly.  Ap- 
proximately 1.6  million  elderly  Ameri- 
cans live  in  substandard  hoiising,  hous- 
ing that  lacks  even  basic  items  as  plumb- 
ing facilities.  Also,  thousands  of  other 
individuals  in  urban  and  niral  areas  live 
In  housing  that  is  steadily  deteriorating 
to  the  point  where  it  will  soon  be  tmin- 
habltable  unless  rehabilitation  efforts  are 
imdertaken. 

Public  housing  Is  not  the  answer  for 
these  people.  No  self-respecting  indi- 
vidual enjoys  residing  in  quarters  where 
he  feels  indebted  to  the  Government  and 
deprived  of  pers<Hial  freedom.  The 
bureaucratic  machinery  that  eeema 
necessary  In  public  housings  involves 
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maintaining  records,  registering  appli- 
cants and  determining  eligibility  In  a 
way  that  Is  a  continual  threat  to  ones 
privacy  and  dignity.  Fbderal  programs 
such  as  this  one — as  well  as  other  gov- 
ernment subsidy  programs — are  not 
necessarily  helping  the  elderly  live  more 
decently.  A  better  answer  would  be  to 
allow  older  people  to  keep  more  of  the 
Income  they  now  pay  in  taxes.  In  this 
way,  some  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  their  own  homes  or  decent  rental 
imits  might  be  able  to  do  so;  home- 
owners or  renters  who  are  65  and  over 
might  be  allowed  additional  tax  credits; 
perhaps  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
could  be  encouraged  to  offer  special  tax 
deductions,  credits  or  rebates.  On  the 
Federal  level,  we  should  seriously  con- 
sider allowing  property  tax  credits  or 
credits  on  rentel  units  against  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

In  this  connection  we  should  note  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970  the  cost  of  buying 
and  maintaining  a  new  home  in  America 
increased  by  nearly  80  percent  while  the 
median  income  of  elderly  Americans  rose 
only  40  percent,  and  rents  have  sky- 
rocketed. As  a  result  elderly  iieople  have 
no  choice  but  to  remain  In  homes  or 
apartments  that  are  often  too  big,  In- 
conveniently located  and  not  suitable  for 
present  needs. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 
are  serious  problems  among  older  people. 
As  of  October  1971,  3  million  people  65 
and   over— that   is  only  27   percent  of 
the  men  and  10  percent  of  the  women — 
were  holding  either  fuU-  or  part-time 
jobs.  More  than  100,000  others  were  look- 
ing for  work  and  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  300,000  to  500,000  additional  older 
people  would  like  to  work  but  have  found 
the  problems  so  overwhelming  that  they 
have  given  up  hope  of  finding  it.  Studies 
have  shown  that  barriers  exist  when  it 
comes    to    hiring    or    referring    older 
workers   to  job  opportimities.   For  ex- 
ample,  many   employers   feel   that  the 
older  individual  is  slower  to  learn  and 
less  apt  than  a  yoimger  person  to  take 
OTi   long   job   or   work   training   assign- 
ments. Ideas  like  this  iJersist  as  "common 
knowledge"  even  though  no  study  has 
documented  them  as  having  any  truth. 
We  must  educate  the  public  so  that 
they  know  the  talents  of  older  people, 
and  rid  our  society  of  the  myth  that  older 
people  can  not  and  do  not  want  to  work. 
In  this  way.  we  might  open  up  new  job 
opportunities  for  older  people.  This  seems 
a  far  better  approach  than  attempting  to 
create  Federal  job  programs.  We  know 
that  the  Federal  employment  programs 
created  through  legislation  in  the  early 
and  middle  1960's  have  not  proven  to  be 
a  successful  way  of  getting  additional 
jobs  for  older  people.  Only  a  relatively 
small  percent  of  the  Nation's  training 
and  retraining  efforts,  and  Job  placement 
endeavors  were  focused  upon  persons  65 
and  over.  For  example,  during  the  year 
1970  middle  and  older  workers  accoimted 
for  only  4  percent  of  all  employees  In 
manpower  programs. 

The  National  Council  aa  Senior  Citi- 
zens In  a  report  to  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  oti  Aging  evaluated  a  Federal 
work  program  for  senior  citizens  called 
Senior  Aides.  They  concluded  that  more 
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people  could  have  been  served  through 
this  program  if  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  more  efficient.  Bureaucratic 
redUpe  such  as  untimely  and  irrelevant 
reporting  forms  that  had  to  be  completed 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  impaired 
direct  service  to  individuals  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  report  also  attributed  In  ef- 
ficiency to  the  vacillation  of  both  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Congress  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  balance  in  fi- 
nancing and  in  supporting  realistic  pri- 
orities. I  feel  this  report  clearly  illustrates 
how  the  Federal  level  is  failing  to  meet 
either  the  short-  or  long-run  needs  of 
older  people.  Instead,  we  have  created 
unnecessary  programs  and  wasteful 
spending.  Employment  problems  must  be 
resolved  at  the  level  where  elderly  people 
live  and  where  employers  have  the  re- 
sources for  hiring  and  training  workers 
The  Federal  Government's  role  should  be 
limited  to  providing  incentives  for  pri- 
vate industry  to  create  jobs  that  would 
employ  more  older  people. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  employing  the 
elderly  dates  back  to  1935  when  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  arbitrarily  set  the  age 
of  65  as  the  age  at  which  retirement 
benefits  would  be  paid  under  the  social 
security  program.  During  the  years  fol- 
lowing many  industries  established  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  fact  that  many  peo- 
ple at  the  age  of  65  are  more  capable  of 
employment  and  more  willing  to  work 
than  some  younger  individuals.  Moreover, 
people  in  their  middle  years  are  going 
into  retirement  due  to  their  skills  being 
made  obsolete  by  modem  technology. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that: 

Chronological  age  shouJd  not  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  retirement.  A  flexible  policy 
should  b«  adopted  based  upon  the  worker"* 
desires  and  needa  and  upon  his  physical  and 
mental  capacity — Employers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  adopt  flexible  policies,  such  aa 
gradual  or  trial  retirement. 


We  must  make  this  issue  a  priority 
matter  on  our  agenda.  We  cannot  let 
this  resolution  enter  the  pages  of  history 
as  mere  rhetoric.  The  lives  of  millions 
of  people  will  become  more  meaningful 
when  they  know  something  is  being  done 
to  open  avenues  to  a  variety  of  new  Job 
opportunities. 

Government  activity  with  regard  to 
medical  and  health  care  has  not  only 
pushed  up  demand  for  nonexistent  med- 
ical care  but  has  pushed  up  the  cost  of 
the  scarce,  available  care.  Since  the  cre- 
ation of  medicare  and  medicaid  we  have 
seen  rapidly  rising  medical  costs.  These 
programs  have  been  justly  criticized  aa 
being  too  costly,  subject  to  widespread 
abuse,  and  poorly  administered.  Older 
Americans  are  dissatisfied  with  the  lim- 
ited coverage  and  the  mounting  personal 
expenditures  required  under  the  pro- 
gram. Medicare  now  meets  only  40  per- 
cent of  their  health  care  costs. 

Furthermore,  personal  costs  will  In- 
crease as  Img  as  health  care  fees  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  Since  1960,  medical 
costs  have  gone  up  twice  as  fast  as  the 
cost  of  living  and  hospital  costs  have 
rlsMi  five  times  as  fast.  Approximately 
60  percent  of  the  increase  In  total  medi- 
cal expenditures  during  this  period  can 
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be  attributed  to  inflation — ^not  to  addi- 
tional or  better  health  care  services. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  medical  and 
other  health  care  services  for  the  aged, 
we  must  initiate  incentives  for  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  to  reduce  their  costs. 
We  must  also  help  create  new  health  care 
services  which  are  efficient  and  effective 
but  not  as  costly  as  the  alternatives  cur- 
rently available.  For  example,  outpatient 
care,  home-health  care,  home-nursing 
care  and  supportive  social  services  are 
realistic  alternatives  to  costly  hospital 
stays.  We  also  need  the  kinds  of  services 
that  can  prevent  a  minor  ailment  from 
becoming  a  serious  chronic  Ulness. 

I  realize  that  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions to  prevailing  health  care  problems. 
But  we  must  rely  more  heavily  on  com- 
munity participation,  not  Federal  par- 
ticipation, in  planning  for  and  providing 
new  and  innovative  health  care  services. 
In  addition,  we  must  always  stress  the 
need  for  a  health  care  delivery  system 
that  will  provide  optimum  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  working  In  the  field.  Our 
country  is  wealthy  enough  to  provide  the 
necessar>'  health  care  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  manpower  so  that  every  Amer- 
ican can  be  assured  competent  medical 
treatment.  This  goal  can  be  met  if  we 
use  our  hearts  and  our  heads  in  passing 
legislation. 

The  most  fundamental  problem  facing 
most  elderly  in  this  Nation  Is  that  of  an 
inadequate  income.  Without  facing  this 
grave  problem  head-on  any  effort  to 
assist  the  elderly  wiU  be  futile.  Moreover, 
our  solution  must  eliminate  those  exist- 
ing programs  which  do  little  more  than 
make  recipients  feel  like  wards  of  the 
State:  the  demeaning  charities  which  de- 
humanize and  demoralize  older  people 
who  have  worked  hard  and  been  self-sup- 
porting all  of  their  lives 

I  beheve  it  is  time  we  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  resulting  from  inequi- 
ties in  the  retirement  workers  program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  pro- 
gram was  originally  intended  to  supple- 
ment one's  income  in  the  event  of  retire- 
ment or  disability,  not  to  provide  total 
income.  Yet  the  majority  of  people  on 
social  security  must  rely  on  it  as  their 
major  source  of  income.  As  of  1967,  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  aged  couples  and 
approximately  75  percent  of  aged  un- 
married persons  depended  upon  it  for 
their  sole  income.  As  1  see  it,  tliis  pattern 
will  continue  unless  we  take  immediate 
steps  to  reexamine  our  present  goals. 

I  am  not  advocating  elimination  of  the 
social  security  system.  But  I  do  feel  it  is 
heading  toward  self-destruction  due  to 
the  shortsightedness  of  many  people.  We 
cannot  continue  to  ask  young  workers 
to  pay  increasingly  more  to  the  program 
when  they  have  current  urgent  needs 
that  must  be  met.  Employers  are  also  be- 
ginning to  feel  burdened  by  increased 
payroll  taxes.  We  must  determine  when 
the  social  security  system  begins  to  have 
diminishing  retiUTis  and  when  our  econ- 
omy starts  to  deteriorate  as  a  result  of 
expanding  this  program.  We  must  eval- 
uate the  real  piirpose  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  supplementing 
retirement  incomes,  and  act  accordingly. 
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We  are  a  Nati<Hi  of  all  age  grroups  and  we 
must  not  weaken  some  Individuals  while 
failing  to  help  others. 

If  we  are  seriously  wanting  to  help 
those  in  retirement  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  those  not  yet  at  this  stage  in  their 
lives,  we  must  depend  more  on  private 
pension  plans,  private  insurance,  and 
private  savings.  These  resources  can  ade- 
quately provide  economic  security  in 
later  years,  provided  we  do  not  increase 
social  security  taxes  to  the  point  that 
employees  and  their  employers  have  no 
money  left  to  put  aside  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Two  basic  changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program  are  needed — the  retirement 
test  must  be  eliminated  and  people  over 
65  should  not  be  required  to  pay  social 
security  taxes  on  their  earnings. 

Under  the  retirement  test,  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  are  taxed  at  a  rate  of 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  any  earnings 
between  $1,680  and  $2,880  a  year  and  at 
a  rate  of  $1  for  each  dollar  above  $2,880  a 
year  up  to  a  point  where  they  get  no 
social  security  benefits.  Moreover,  they 
have  to  pay  an  additional  social  security 
tax  of  5.4  percent  on  all  their  earnings 
up  to  $7,800  a  year — $9,000  starting  in 
Januarj'.  The  unfairness  of  these  provi- 
sions is  obvious.  When  we  recognize  that 
lack  of  an  adequate  income  is  the  major 
problem  facing  older  people,  how  is  it 
possible  to  justify  taxes  at  these  prohibi- 
tive rates?  With  tax  rates  like  these,  only 
the  wealthy  can  afford  to  work.  They  are 
just  more  than  the  average  man  or  the 
poor  man  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  again 
like  to  empliasize  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  begin  taking  new  direc- 
tions in  its  efforts  to  provide  more  hous- 
ing, job  opportunities,  medical  services, 
and  an  improved  standard  of  living  for 
the  Nation's  elderly.  We  must  maximize 
our  capabilities  by  turning  more  to  pri- 
vate programs,  voluntary  organizations, 
and  State  and  local  government  agencies. 
We  can  no  longer  embellish  the  Federal 
bureaucratic  machinery  in  the  disguise 
of  assisting  older  Americans. 

Let  us  carefully  examine  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  in  this  light  and  we  will 
be  milking  a  big  start  in  providing  a 
better  world  for  the  Nations  senior 
citizens. 


SECRETARY  STANS  TRIP  TO  SOVIET 
UNION  OPENS  NEW  VISTAS  FOR 
TRADE  AND  GOODWILL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  highly  successful  17  day 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and 
Sweden  where  he  explored  the  possibility 
of  increased  trade  and  business  contacts. 
Judging  from  the  news  reports  of  his  trip 
and  from  his  press  conference  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  the  door  appears  to  be  opening  for 
significantli-  expanded  East-West  trade 
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and  business  contacts  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Secretary  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  very  fine  diplomatic-business  mission. 
His  efforts  may  well  be  the  start  of  a  sub- 
stantial building  of  bridges  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
further  relaxation  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
increased  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  peoples  in  the  mainstream 
of  European-American  involvement,  and 
increased  American  exports.  Peace  should 
be  the  proximate  result  of  communica- 
tion and  trade. 

At  present  U.S.-UJSjSJI.  trade  totals 
about  $170  million  a  year.  As  Secretary 
Stans  and  Chairman  Kosygln  noted 
"that's  no  trade  at  all"  between  the 
world's  two  major  superpowers.  Cracks  in 
the  trade  barriers  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear. A  grain  sale  has  just  been  worked 
out  in  which  the  United  States  will 
sell  between  $135  million  and  $190 
million  in  com  supplies  to  the  So- 
viets. Secretary  Stans'  press  confer- 
ence of  yesterday  was  matched  by 
a  press  conference  of  the  Soviet  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Vladimir  Y.  Matskevich, 
who  is  now  visiting  this  country  on  a 
trade  mission.  The  Minister  said,  among 
other  things,  that  the  purchase  of  grain 
could  continue  for  a  long  time — 5  to  10 
years — thus  helping  alleviate  our  btunper 
corn  harvests.  In  addition,  he  said  his 
nation  was  interested  in  buying  our  farm 
machinery  and  piu-chasing  licenses  to 
manufactuie  equipment  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  will 
argue  that  we  should  not  trade  with  the 
Soviets  because  they  are  using  trade  to 
gain  "strategic  materials."  This  argu- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  vast  number 
of  items  which  the  Soviets  are  interested 
in  trading  in.  As  Secretary  Stans  said: 

We  put  ourselves  in  a  rather  ridiculous 
position  If  we  refuse  to  sell  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Items  of  equipment  which  they  can 
buy  in  Germrny.  France.  Italy,  Switzerland  or 
Britain. 

I  wish  Secretary  Stans  continued  good 
success  in  his  efforts  to  increase  trade 
cooperation  between  all  nations. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  ix)int  an  article  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  December  9,  1971,  describing  the 
Secretary's  press  conference. 

The  article  follows: 
Stans  Hopeful  Russian  Trade  Will  Mount 
iNio  THE  Billions 

Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  today 
said  he  Is  •'very  hopeful"  that  the  present 
small  volume  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expanded 
to  billions  of  dollars  a  year 

Just  returned  from  a  17-day  trip  to  Rus- 
sia, Poland  and  Sweden.  Stans  emphasized, 
however,  that  he  made  it  clear  to  Soviet  lead- 
ers that  continued  Improvements  of  political 
relations  is  necessary  for  two-way  trade  to 
grow. 

At  present  U.S. -Soviet  trade  totals  about 
$170  million  annually.  "As  Chairman  Kosygln 
said,  that's  no  trade  at  all,"  Stans  says. 

The  Commerce  secretary  while  declining  to 
name  a  specific  target,  said  he  thought  D.S.- 
Soviet trade  could  total  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  If  political  differences  are  problems  fac- 
ing businessmen  are  worked  out. 

"But.  believe  me,  ifs  at  a  very  preliminary 
stage,"  he   said. 

Stans  rejected  the  idea  tbat  Increaaed 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  might  contribute 
to  Russia's  warmaklng  capablUty. 
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"We  put  ourselves  In  a  rather  ridiculous 
position  If  we  refuse  to  sell  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Items  of  equipment  which  they  can 
buy  In  Oermany,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland 
or  Britain,"  Stans  said. 

The  secretary,  who  consulted  with  Pre- 
mier Alezel  Kosygln  and  many  other  Rus- 
sian leaders  during  his  trip,  cited  natural 
gas  as  one  of  many  raw  materials  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  export  to  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  U.S.  technology  and 
goods. 

As  the  Russians  see  things,  he  said.  Amer- 
ican business  interests  would  help  develc^ 
gas  fields,  build  a  pipeline  to  a  port  and  pro- 
vide the  ships  to  take  the  gas  to  the  United 
States  In  liquid  form. 

This  would  cost  billions  of  dollars.  Stans 
said,  but  he  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union 
appeared  prepared  to  deliver  $1  blUlon  worth 
of  natural  gas  per  year  for  many  years  under 
such  an  arrangement. 

Asked  about  an  outstanding  World  War  II 
lend-lease  debt  owed  the  United  States  by 
Russia,  Stans  indicated  this  was  one  of 
the  things  that  would  have  to  be  settled  as 
part  of  increasing  trade  relations. 

When  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  broken  off 
ten  years  ago,  the  Russians  were  offering  a 
$300  million  settlement  while  the  United 
States  was  asking  »800  mlUion,  Stans  noted. 


AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  KOREAN- 
AMERICAN  POLITICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  recent  formation  of  a  new  minority 
organization — the  Korean-American  Po- 
litical Association.  I  am  sure  that  this 
new  organization  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
culture  and  nation  that  is  their  historic 
origin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  accorded  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  being  a  guest  speaker  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  KAPA  and 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  remarks  made  on  that 
occasion.  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues will  come  to  share  with  me  my 
conviction  that  this  little-publicized 
minority  group  can  and  will,  given  the 
opportunities,  make  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  society : 

AODKZSS  OT  THE  RONORABLZ  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

Before  the  First  Annual  Meeting  or  the 
Korean-American  Politicai.  Association 
Mr.    President,    Officers    of    KAPA,    Judge 
Kennedy,     honorable     clergy,     members     of 
KAPA,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
here  on  this  occasion  and  speak  to  you.  I 
count  It  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  been 
Invited  to  ^>eak  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  new  national  minorities  organization, 
the  Korean-American  Political  Association. 
I  especially  want  to  commend  this  orga- 
nization In  several  regards — first  of  all.  for 
your  selection  of  Sang  Ik  Choi  as  your  Presi- 
dent. Over  the  term  of  our  short  acquaint- 
ance. I  have  been  impressed  with  his  out- 
standing character.  He  Is  committed  to  the 
Ideals  we  aU  admire.  Hia  commitment  is  re- 
flected In  the  presence  of  the  young  people 
in  the  hall  today.  I  am  sure  that  they  can 
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q>eak  volumes  In  expreaalon  of  the  qualities 
that  Mr.  Choi  exemplifies  to  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  you  for  the 
place  which  you  have  chosen  to  start  this 
organization.  I  like  to  tblnk  that  the  wind 
that  moves  the  morning  mlat  on  the  land 
of  Korea  also  pushes  the  fog  over  the  foot- 
hlUs  of  the  coast  of  California,  th&t  the  wa- 
ter that  laps  the  shca-es  ot  Pusan  and  Alson 
also  crashes  across  the  rocks  of  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  and  moves  on  the  sands  of 
Los  Angeles.  Those  waters  stand  not  as  a 
barrier  that  separates  our  lands  but  rather 
as  a  token  of  common  commerce  and  com- 
munication between  the  two  nations. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  the  purpose 
for  which  KAPA  was  formed.  I  am  confident 
that  this  group  will  not  only  serve  as  an 
effective  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the 
views  of  the  Korean-Americans,  but  will  also 
enhance  the  contribution  that  the  Korean 
Americans  are  making  to  American  society 
as  a  whole. 

I  like  to  think  of  America  in  terms  of  Its 
history  in  music,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  music 
and  that  Is  the  thing  that  makes  me  part 
Korean.  America  Is  a  land  of  great  music. 
Think  with  me  if  you  will  of  the  music  that 
has  moved  America.  Try  to  recall  in  your 
mind's  eye  that  classic  picture  of  the  group 
of  marching  patriots  in  the  first  cause  of 
freedom  in  this  land.  It  was  the  fife  and 
the  drum  they  marched  to — two  Instru- 
ments. A  brave  sound,  indeed,  and  one  that 
moved  the  feet  of  courageous  people.  But 
since  that  time  the  music  of  America  has 
broadened  In  scope.  As  we  have  added  other 
Instruments  to  the  fife  and  drum,  so  have 
we  added  to  the  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon 
popxilace  a  wide  and  rich  diversity  of  peo- 
ples from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

We  have  moved  on  to  a  greater  orchestra- 
tion and  in  so  doing  have  created  a  music 
that  makes  the  beautiful  harmony  which  Is 
the  essence  of  America.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  so-called  hyphenated  Americans — the 
Mexican-American,  the  PlUplno-American. 
the  Korean-American — one  should  look  upon 
each  as  adding  richer  orchestration  for  a 
deeper  and  more  meaningful  harmony  that 
results  from  the  merging  of  many  different 
instruments  working  in  concert  on  a  com- 
mon theme.  This  new  organization  you  have 
founded  here  today  can  bring  something  new 
to  the  music  of  the  American  political  scene, 
the  music  to  which  the  feet  of  politicians 
like  myself  respond. 

Your  contribution  can  be  in  two  places — 
in  the  domestic  situation  and  In  the  inter- 
national situation — and  to  each  case  in  a 
special  way.  Because  you  are  Korean-Ameri- 
cans and  you  have  a  responsibility  to  a  par- 
ticular segment  in  this  heterogeneity  that  Is 
America,  you  must  try  to  summon  up  what 
is  the  best  of  your  people's  contribution.  Just 
as  your  President  has  said,  if  you  are  going 
to  ask  for  a  special  consideration,  you  must 
make  a  special  contribution  and  this  you 
must  do  by  showing  the  rest  of  America  what 
it  is  that  the  Koreans  have  to  contribute. 
You  can  request  of  the  political  leaders  those 
considerations  that  you  think  are  special 
as  a  request  of  the  Korean-Americans.  The 
wedding  of  the  two  cultures  makes  a  reason- 
able situation  In  terms  of  what -your  orga- 
nization can  do  In  making  democracy  more 
meaningful  for  a  particular  segment  of  peo- 
ple. 

We  are  a  great  land,  we  are  a  large  land, 
and  it  is  true  in  such  a  situation  that  one 
person  finds  it  hard  to  get  his  unique  needs 
served.  That  is  why  we  need  great  organiza- 
tions which  can  act  as  a  vehicle  to  communi- 
cate these  individual  requests  and  needs.  I 
certainly  hope  that,  as  a  part  of  our  domestic 
political  life,  KAPA  will  be  able  to  perform 
in  both  Instances  and  act  as  a  vehicle  for 
bringing  the  contributions  of  the  Korean- 
Americans  to  the  country  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  requesting  of  the  country  legitimate  con- 
siderations for  the  needs  of  your  people. 
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There  Is  also  a  very  special  way  in  which 
you  can  serve  the  International  interests  of 
our  country.  I  know  that  of  every  land  which 
has  a  representative  In  our  country,  much 
can  be  said  of  their  history,  cxUturw,  and 
background,  but  we  are  talking  about  Ko- 
reans and  Korea.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Gon- 
zales is  not  here  because  he  is  worried  that 
the  Koreans  might  be  lost  somewhere  in 
the  assimilation  process,  knowing  the  history 
of  Korea,  the  thousands  of  years  during 
which  Koreans  were  under  the  suppression 
and  control  of  peoples  outside  their  own 
land.  During  this  period,  however,  Koreans 
continually  demonstrated  a  highly  developed 
national  integrity.  They  are  the  Jews  ot 
the  Orient.  They  were  put  under  bonds  of 
all  kinds;  they  have  been  put  down,  but 
they  always  rise  up. 

They  are  also  the  Greeks  of  the  Orient.  It 
is  easy  to  see  for  those  who  care  to  see  that 
the  Influence  of  Korea  is  strong  on  those 
other  lands.  If  you  don't  think  so,  you 
should  read  the  history  of  Japan.  I  don't 
think  the  Japanese  care  to  look  at  this  every 
hour  of  every  day,  but  the  language  of 
Japan  has  its  roots  in  Korea,  as  does  much 
of  the  art  and  industry  of  Japan.  Even  the 
great  and  omnipotent  Chinese  borrow  much 
from  the  land  that  is  Korea.  Many  of  the 
institutions  which  they  refined  had  their 
roots  In  Korea. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  which  I  am 
proud  to  associate  with  an  organization  that 
can  remind  us  of  this  history  and  make  the 
same  contribution  in  this  modern  time.  Be- 
cause the  Koreans  are  still  Koreans.  In 
today's  world,  they  are  now  free  to  make 
the  kind  of  progress  that  has  always  been 
inclplently  there,  and  so  this  should  be  a 
great  era  for  Korea. 

Now  we  are  launched  into  a  period  of  time 
in  which  our  whole  international  situation 
is  in  transition.  We  have  cut  ourselves  loose 
from  the  traditional  policies  of  the  past  and 
we  have  not  yet  created  a  visible  policy  of  the 
future.  We  are  in  a  transition  process  and, 
in  the  process,  organizations  like  this  can 
readily  make  a  meaningful  contribution.  I 
come  to  you  fresh  from  the  wars  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  we  have 
seen  the  desslmation  of  the  foreign  aid  policy 
that  had  so  long  endured.  I  know  whereof 
I  speak,  that  there  has  to  be  a  new  day 
coming.  During  the  transition  period,  for- 
eign assistance  will  be  decided  upon  case 
by  case,  country  by  country.  There  will  have 
to  be  political  muscle  from  each  of  these 
lands  to  make  the  case  for  that  country.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  the  U.S.  does 
not  understand  the  Importance  of  Korea's 
role  in  Asian  politics.  I  say  this  because,  as 
Mr.  Nixon  goes  to  China,  I  hope  he  will  have 
in  mind  the  Importance  of  the  geography 
of  politics  in  Asia  and  how  through  history 
Korea  has  been  the  power  equation  of  the 
large  units  In  the  political  adjustments  and 
movements  for  varioiis  advantages.  Korea 
plays  a  unique  role  in  the  geo-politlcs  of 
Asia.  She  always  has  and  always  will.  Each 
of  the  powers  that  are  contending  will  look 
very  Jealously  on  what  happens  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Korea. 

So,  when  Mr.  Nixon  sits  dov-n  to  talk  with 
Chou  En  Lai,  I  think  he  should  make  clear 
that,  in  the  Peninsula,  America's  interest  is 
that  Korea  should  be  strong  and  Independ- 
ent. It  must  be  made  clear  that  America  is 
not  going  to  pull  out  or  lessen  its  interest  In 
Korea.  Mr.  Nixon  must  advise  the  Chinese, 
"Do  not  concern  yourself  that,  in  your  anxie- 
ties over  Russia,  you  must  take  the  Pennln- 
sula  to  make  sure  that  Russia  does  not  have 
that  advantage."  We  should  also  assure  the 
Japanese  that  we  are  not  going  to  let  the 
Cblneses  move  in  and  take  over  the  pennin- 
sula.  America  will  be  there,  not  because  ws 
have  any  desire  ourselves  for  aggrandizement 
or  any  geography,  but  because  we  understand 
and  appreciate  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
significant  place  Korea  plays  in  the  malnte- 
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nance  of  that  balance.  What  we  need  now  in 
the  world  is  stability  and  the  condition  of 
Korea  is  essential  to  that  stabUlty. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  think  we 
need  to  look  at  for  the  near  future. 

We  are  moving  out  of  an  era  when  the 
policies  of  an  international  field  were  pre- 
dicated upon  politics,  that  Is.  when  a  large 
and  dominating  consideration  was  given  to 
whether  the  government  of  the  country  was 
Communistic  or  was  something  called 
"Free."  Instead,  this  Is  going  to  be  an  era 
of  the  dominance,  not  of  politics,  but  eco- 
nomics. I  trink  that  is  why  China  Is  so  wor- 
ried about  Japan,  because,  of  all  the  power 
movements  that  one  sees  on  the  world  scene, 
the  economic  power  of  the  Japanese  is  the 
most  significant  movement,  and  certainly  it 
Is  in  Asia.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  one  of 
the  balancing  things  in  the  future  of  the 
economic  era  Is  that  the  U.S..  with  Its  tech- 
nology, with  Its  capital,  wealth,  and  educa- 
tional capacity,  should  work  in  a  partner- 
ship with  Korea  so  that  there  would  be  a 
base  of  balance  in  economics.  With  a  part- 
nership of  the  U.S.  and  Korea  allowing  the 
Japanese  to  move  forward  without  being  pre- 
dominant, we  can  avoid  a  reaction  of  fear 
setting  in.  which,  based  on  the  history  of  the 
early  '30's.  could  easily  be  expressed  in  vio- 
lence. To  avoid  this,  our  two  great  peoples 
must  work  together  to  see  that  there  is  a 
balance  of  economics  throughout  the  Asian 
world. 

In  order  to  bring  this  Korean-American 
partnership  into  reality,  there  must  be  a 
mutual  confidence  between  the  peoples  of 
the  two  countries.  In  light  of  this  require- 
ment, many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
have  been  concerned  about  President  Park's 
recent  statement  to  the  Korean  people  about 
the  possibility  In  the  near  future  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  As  one  Congressman.  I 
read  the  message  from  President  Park  differ- 
ently than  some  of  my  colleagues.  When  he 
called  upKsn  the  citizens  to  take  this  strong 
stance  that  might  mean  giving  up  some  of 
their  freedom,  there  was  instant  reaction  by 
some  of  my  colleagues.  They  asked,  "Is  Korea 
going  the  same  way  as  Thailand?  Are  they 
ready  to  run  over  to  dictatorship,  to  single 
leadership,  give  up  at  once  the  processes  of 
Democracy?"  Well,  I  should  say  from  what 
I've  seen,  and  what  I  know,  that  this  is  not 
In  President  Park's  message.  Rather,  what  ts 
In  President  Park's  message  is  what  was  in 
our  President's  message  to  us  on  a  different 
matter  of  a  very  great  national  concern. 
When  President  Nixon  gave  us  his  message  on 
economics,  he  caused  what  we  called  Nixon- 
Shock.  He  said,  "You're  going  to  have  to  give 
up  some  of  your  economic  freedoms.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  control  price,  wage,  rents, 
dividends,  and  interests." 

We  have  to  do  that  becaxise  we  have  a 
single  common  enemy  that  Is  so  large  that 
It's  going  to  take  a  special  commitment  to 
overcome  it,  and  some  freedoms  must  l)e 
temporarily  foregone.  Similarly,  President 
Psirk  said  to  his  people  that  there  Is  in 
Korea  great  and  grave  concern  that  Is  spe- 
cifically a  domestic  concern,  and  that  Is 
security.  In  the  changes  that  he  sees  taking 
place,  there  is  a  mounting  concern  in  Korea. 
So  he  asked  Koreans  to  consider  giving  up 
some  of  their  personal  concerns,  liberties, 
under  certain  circumstances,  so  that  as  a 
country  they  can  face  up  to  certain  problems 
that  have  existed  since  the  Korean  war.  He 
has  simply  alerted  the  people,  and  what  we 
see  there  is  Park-Shock  that  matches  the 
Nixon-Shock  in  trying  to  do  what  they  can 
to  get  the  people  to  respond  to  a  national 
problem. 

I  think  that  Americans,  having  gone 
through  our  own  experience,  ought  to  bo 
sympathetic  to  what  the  Koreans  may  be 
faced  with  in  the  near  future. 

In  this  future,  your  greatest  role  would  be 
In  education,  and  your  secondary  role  can 
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be  as  a  vehicle  to  make  Democracy  more 
meaningful  to  your  people.  I  hope  that  the 
organization  will  grow  and  achieve  its  pur- 
pose, and,  as  one  member  representing  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  welcome  you  as 
a  new  member  to  orchestra  that  is  America. 
1  thank  you. 


TRADE  POLICY  RESEARCH  CENTRE 
DIRECTOR  HUGH  CORBET  WARNS 
AGAINST  PROTECTIONISM,  ASKS 
U.S.  LEADERSHIP  TO  SECURE 
FREER  TRADE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hugh  Cor- 
bet, director  of  the  London  Trade  Policy 
Research  Centre,  in  a  thoughtful  article 
entitled  "Global  Challenge  for  Commer- 
cial Diplomacy,"  warns  that  GATT  prin- 
ciples "now  appear  to  be  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 
Although  Mr.  Corbet's  article,  appearing 
in  the  October  1971  issue  of  Pacific  Com- 
munity, went  to  press  before  the  tempo- 
rary U.S.  10-percent  surcharge  was  im- 
posed on  August  15,  he  has  taken  good 
measure  of  the  protectionist  forces  in 
this  country  which  led  to  this  breach  of 
GATT  principles  on  our  part. 

As  Mr.  Corbet  points  out : 

In  commercial  diplomacy  the  world  does 
not  mark  time.  It  Is  either  moving  forward 
or  it  is  moving  backward. 

The  United  States,  he  suggests,  should 
resist  the  protectionist  virus,  and  take 
the  initiative  to  secure  meaningful  nego- 
tiations for  freer  trade,  lest  the  world 
move  backward  with  increasing  momen- 
tum. Now  that  international  currency 
realinement  is  all  but  achieved,  the  time 
is  ripe  for  this  initiative  accompanied  by 
the  removal  of  our  import  surcharge. 

I  include  Mr.  Corbet's  article  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues : 

Olobal   Challenge  for   Commcrcia];. 

DiFLOMACT 

(By   Hugh   Corbet) 

The  postwar  system  of  International  trade 
Is  falling  into  disarray.  More  assiduously 
than  ever  before,  it  Is  being  suggested  that 
the  principles  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  the  Instrument 
by  which  the  system  has  been  governed,  are 
In  need  of  substantial  revision.  The  April 
issue  of  Pacific  Comm-unity  carried  an  article 
by  Nobutane  Kluchl  on  "Why  GATT  Should 
be  Remodeled."  Most  expressions  of  discon- 
tent, however,  come  from  Infiuentlal  quarters 
in  the  United  States,  among  them  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Department  of 
Conmaerce.  • 

It  Is  not  always  obvious  that  the  propo- 
nents of  GATT  reform  are  greatly  Interested 
in  the  achievement  of  an  open  world  econ- 
omy. Many  pay  lip-service  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  then  proceed  to  argue  a  pro- 
tectionist line.  *  In  any  case,  if  recent  causes 
of  discontent  are  carefully  examined,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  GATT  principles  do  not 
need  to  be  reformed  as  much  as  they  need 
to  be  reasserted.  For  those  principles  now 
appear  to  be  more  honoured  In  the  breach 
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than  in  the  observance.  What  hu  been  hap- 
pening? 

n 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  negotiations,  In  the  middle 
of  1967,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  grave 
deterioration  In  International  trade  rela- 
tions. Among  the  factors  In  this  state  of 
affairs  has  been  the  growing  Impact  of  the 
mercantilist  farm  policies  of  the  European 
Community  on  world  trade  In  temperate- 
zone  agricultural  products.  There  has  also 
been  an  Increasing  awareness  in  the  United 
States  of  the  government  aids  to  industry 
that  are  widely  employed  m  many  West 
European  countries.  The  proliferation  of  the 
Common  Market's  preferential  trade  agree- 
ments with  certain  Mediterranean  and 
African  countries  has  been  another  subject 
of  complaint. 

Yet  another  factor  hsis  been  the  failure  of 
the  developed  countries  to  agree  on  a  simple 
system  of  generalized  tariff  preferences  for 
developing  countries.  Perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  issue  has  related  to  the  difficult 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  trade  in  non-cotton  textiles.  Many 
of  these  problems  have  been  exacerbated  by 
tlie  prospective  enlargement  of  the  European 
Community  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
its  discriminatory  commercial  arrangements. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  and  other 
causes  of  concern  has  been  the  alarming  hue 
and  cry  in  the  United  States  for  Import 
restrictions  on  a  wide  range  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts. Support  on  Washington's  Capitol  Hill 
for  the  Mills  Bill,  which  seeks  Import  quotas 
on  textiles  and  shoes  and  contains  a  "basket 
clause"  that  would  permit  restrictions  on 
literally  hundreds  of  other  items,  subject  to 
White  House  discretion,  was  so  great  towards 
the  end  of  the  1969-70  session  of  Congress 
that  several  European  capitals  felt  obUged 
to  threaten  retaliation.  (The  bill  was  reintro- 
duced at  the  start  of  the  new  session.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  major  new  move  to 
maintain  the  momentum  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion it  was  only  to  be  expected  that,  among 
industrially  advanced  economies,  the  strong 
vested  Interests  wanting  special  protection 
would  be  able  to  wrest  the  initiative  from 
those  other  interests  which  have  been  respon- 
sible in  the  past  for  sustaining  liberal  trade 
policies.  In  commercial  diplomacy  the  world 
does  not  mark  time.  It  is  either  moving  for- 
ward or  it  is  moving  backward.  That  Is  why 
a  measure  of  enforcement  is  required  to  keep 
up  the  pressure  for  an  open  world  economy.^ 
Until  the  leading  Industrial  nations  give  their 
support  to  further  GATT  negotiations  there 
is  accordingly  bound  to  be  continuing  de- 
generacy In  commercial  relations  with  In- 
creasingly serious  implications  for  the  Inter- 
national trading  system  and  for  world  trade 
in  general. 

With  the  expansion  of  International  trade 
and  capital  flows  the  industrialized  econ- 
omies have  been  becoming  more  and  more 
Interdependent.  Growing  prosperity,  though, 
has  restored  self-confidence  and  a  sense  of 
security  to  the  countries  of  Western  Etirc^e, 
sufficient  to  encourage  in  them  a  tendency 
to  pursue  their  Interests  with  little  regard 
for  the  interests  of  others.  They  have  been 
inclined  in  recent  years  to  take  for  granted 
the  order  in  the  world  economy  that — along 
security — was  aJso  restored  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  As  a  result,  the  framework  of  the 
international  trading  system,  which  is  to  say 
the  principles  and  rules  of  the  GATT,  has 
been  badly  weakened  and  a  "credlbUlty  gap" 
Is  yawning  wide  open. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  apparent  atti- 
tude of  some  West  European  countries,  two 
other  groups  of  countries  are  beginning  to 
expect  more,  not  less,  from  the  international 
trading  system.  With  the  restoration  of  some 
semblance  of  order  In  world  economic  affairs, 
following    the    disorders    of    the    1930b    and 
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10408.  they  have  begun  to  entertain  hopes 
that  a  coordinated  approach  to  their  prob- 
lems might  at  least  be  possible.  The  two 
groups  overlap. 
First,  there  axe  the  exporters  of  temperate- 
t  zone  agricultural  products,  some  of  which 
have  been  parties  to  the  GATT  from  the 
outset,  but  have  not  benefitted  greatly  to 
elite  from  its  principles  and  rules.  Then 
there  are.  secondly,  the  developing  countries, 
which  are  not  In  a  position  to  negotiate  on  a 
r-ciprocal  basis  with  Industrially  advanced 
countries,  but  are  looking  to  them  for  mar- 
kets for  their  products. 

In  an  International  trading  system  domi- 
nated by  Industrially  advanced  economies 
which,  over  two  hundred  years,  have  gen- 
erally come  to  accept  the  basic  philosophy 
oi  free  trade,  the  two  groups  would  seem  en- 
titled to  benefit  from  the  laws  of  compara- 
tive advantage  and  the  International  division 
of  labour.  As  the  weakest  in  the  multilateral 
bargaining  process,  yet  obliged  to  export 
'  hat  they  can  in  order  to  Import  the  goods 
they  are  not  Industrially  advanced  enough  to 
make  themselves,  the  countries  of  the  two 
groups  are  not  likely  to  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Kluchl's  bland  assertion  that  "liberalization 
in  its  true  nature  is  a  policy  to  be  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lmix>rtlng  country  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  letting  the  other  side  en- 
Joy  more  exports."  ♦ 

Both  developing  and  agricultural  exporting 
countries  have  a  strong  interest  In  the  main- 
tenance of  International  order  In  the  world 
economy.  The  position  of  one,  Australia,  was 
once  succinctly  put  by  Sir  John  McEwen, 
when  stm  Deputy  Prime  Minister:  "Oar  fu- 
ture," he  said,  "more  than  that  of  the  large 
developed  countries,  depends  on  external 
trade  and  particularly  trade  In  agricultural 
prodijcts.  This  is  already  the  most  dlfflc\Ut 
area  [In  international  trade].  Australia's  In- 
terest— and,  we  believe,  the  world's  Interest — 
Is  to  try  to  ensure  that  trading  blocs,  where 
they  exlat,  and  countries  outside  such  blocs, 
return  to  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down 
In  the  GATT.  Only  by  the  nUe  of  law,"  Sir 
John  continued,  "can  small  countries  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  deal  In  world  trade.  Only  by 
the  observance  of  the  rule  of  law  can  the 
big  prevent  or  avoid  disruption  and  the  loss 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  others,  of  all  the 
gains  made  since  World  War  II  In  the  field 
of  International  trade."  • 

The  major  trading  nations  jave  too  great 
an  interest  In  the  present  world  economic 
order  to  allow  the  backward  slide  In  Inter- 
national trade  relations  to  go  on  ad  Inflnl- 
tum.  Sooner  or  later  a  new  move  forward  will 
have  to  be  embarked  upon.  The  question  la 
"when?" 

In  June  of  this  year  an  Important.  Indeed 
an  essential,  preliminary  maneuver  was  ac- 
complished at  the  ministerial  meeting  in 
Paris  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development.  The  ministers  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  high-level 
study  group  to  make  recommendations  on 
the  courses  that  should  be  taken  to  carry 
forward  the  liberalization  of  trade  "on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis  and  under  fair  con- 
ditions of  competition  in  both  industrial  and 
arricultural    products."  * 

During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been 
taking  place  In  Washington,  in  spite  of  other 
pressing  preoccupations,  a  comprehensive  re- 
appraisal of  international  economic  policy. 
Other  capitals,  however,  have  been  little 
disposed  to  devote  concerted  attention  to  the 
prospective  needs  of  the  world  economy,  be- 
ing almost  totally  preoccupied  by  immediate 
domestic  or  regional  questions.  Although  the 
OBCD  study  group  was  formally  proposed  by 
EmUe  van  Lennep.  the  secretiu^-general  of 
the  organization,  the  initiative  represented 
an  American  attempt  to  induce  the  other 
leading  industrialized  countries,  especially 
thoae  In  Western  Europe,  to  focus  on  the 
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fundamental  problems  confronting  the  in- 
ternational trading  system. 

m 
Earlier,  the  initiation  in  the  United  States, 
towards  the  end  of  19*9,  of  a  series  of  hear- 
ings and  studies  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  and  the  establishment, 
soon  after,  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  International  Trade  and  Investment  Pol- 
icy served  infer  alia  to  bolster  resistance  to 
the  demands  of  protectionist  forces.  The  two 
public  enquiries  encouraged  the  devotion  of 
business,  bureaucratic  and  instutional  re- 
sources to  devising  new  ways  of  promoting 
further  trade  liberal laztlon  and  of  overcom- 
ing the  accompanying  social  problems.  After 
President  Johnson's  active  opposition  to  Con- 
gressional calls  for  Import  quotas,  a  long  pe- 
riod of  inaction  by  President  NUon  on  the 
broad  trade  front,  while  pursuing  an  answer 
to  the  narrow  question  of  controls  on  non- 
cotton  textiles,  had  raised  the  fear  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  positive  stepping  forward 
there  could  be  a  slipping  backwskrd  into  re- 
strictive practices.  This  fear,  even  now,  should 
not  be  minimized.  Nor  should  the  danger  on 
the  monetary  front. 

Much  of  American  protectionist  sentiment 
has  been  fortified  by  foreign  pressures  on 
the  United  States  to  correct  its  balance-of- 
payments  situation  and  thus  restore  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar.  Apart  from  under-pln- 
ntng  the  International  monetary  system,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  also  under-plns  the 
International  security  system,  in  both  the 
European-AUantlc  and  Aalan-Paciflc  theatres. 
It  has  been  plain  for  a  number  of  years  that. 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue the  latter,  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
may  have  to  accept  a  continuing  American 
payments  problem.' 

There  have  been  two  possibilities  arising 
out  of  this  predicament.  In  order  to  secure 
external  balance  the  United  States  could 
either  Institute  Import  restrictions  at  home 
or  reduce  mUitary  expenditure  abroad.  To 
date  the  preference  has  been  to  follow  the 
second  course.  But  It  requires  the  asstunp- 
tlon  by  Western  Europe  of  a  larger  share  of 
responsibility  for  its  own  security,  which 
may  not  be  forthcoming,  and  it  requires  as 
well  the  construction  of  a  new  security  sys- 
tem for  the  Asian-Pacific  theatre,  which  may 
prove  too  difficult.  Implicit  in  the  second 
course  has  been  the  necessity  to  press  also 
for  more  openings  in  world  markets  for 
American  exports. 

Only  recently  has  this  clarlflcatlon  of  the 
American  position  been  finding  expression  In 
statements  by  senior  members  of  the  Nixon 
Administration."  Since  the  inception  last 
January  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  having  equal  statixs  with 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Peter  Peterson  as  Henry  Kis- 
singer's counterpart  in  the  White  House  on 
the  economic  side  of  foreign  policy,  the 
United  States  has  been  adopting  a  "get 
tough"  posture  In  its  commercial  and  finan- 
cial relations  with  Japan,  the  European 
Community  and  Canada.  Suddenly  interna- 
tional economic  policy  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
ority. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  tendency  in  Wash- 
ington to  suggest  that  since  the  19306  the 
United  States  had  taken  every  major  ini- 
tiative to  liberalize  world  commerce  and 
that  it  was  time  for  others  to  make  pro- 
posals.' Such  attitudes  are  more  a  reflection 
of  Congressional  bellicosity  than  a  rational 
assessment  of  the  past.  Other  countries  have 
sought  on  several  occasloiu  to  launch  imag- 
inative trade  InltUtlves.  If  the  United  SUtes 
had  responded  favourably  to  the  British 
wartime  plan  for  an  across-the-board  re- 
duction of  tarUfs  according  to  an  agreed 
time-schedule,  or  to  a  sim'lar  French  plan 
a  decade  later,  perhaps  the  problem  today  of 
reconciling  American.  British  and  other 
trading   interests   with    those   of   the   Euro- 
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pean  Community  would  either  not  exist  or 
would  be  more  manageable. 

The  United  States  also  had  Its  own  r«a- 
sons  for  not  supporting  the  Brltish-inopired 
eirort  in  the  late  iSSOs  to  negoUate  a  Euro- 
poan-wide  free  trade  area.  The  United  States 
had  Its  own  reasons,  too,  for  allowing  Vb» 
European  Community  to  fiout  GATT  prin- 
ciples and  establish  preferential  trade 
agreemenu  with  its  associated  overseas  ter- 
ritories.  Having  helped  to  sell  the  pass,  the 
United  States  is  not  in  a  strong  position, 
although  that  clearly  makes  no  difference! 
to  complain  about  the  subsequent  spread 
of  discriminatory  commercial  arrangements 
referred  to  at  the  outset  of  this  eaaay. 

It  may  seem  churlish  and  even  polntlev 
to  recall  suah  footnotes  from  the  pages  of 
history.  The  point  Is  that  over  tha  last  thirty 
years,  the  outcome — whether  good,  bad  or 
indifferent — of  any  particular  situation  In 
Internatlor^al  trade  has  been  determined,  in 
the  last  resort,  by  the  nature  and  degree  of 
American  Interest.  If  Americans  do  not  like 
what  has  been  happening  of  late,  it  la  their 
own  policies,  past  and  present,  less  so  those 
of  other  countries,  that  ought  to  be  engaging 
their  critical  attention. 

The  courses  of  events,  insofar  as  they  could 
be  guided  at  all,  have  greatly  depended  in 
the  postwar  period  on  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  a  redistribution 
of  power  has  been  gathering  momentum, 
partly  occasioned  by  the  development  of  the 
European  Community  and  the  rise  of  Japan 
as  an  economic  force  in  the  world,  and  then 
Is  widespread  talk  nowadays  of  a  multlpolar- 
ity  of  interests  in  international  affairs.  Even 
so,  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding 
the  conclusion  that  in  economic,  as  in  secu- 
rity, affairs  the  chief  responsibility  for  the 
leadership  of  the  West  stlU  Ilea  with  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  European  Community  la  to- 
day the  largest  trading  entity  In  the  world. 
it  remains  comparatively  impotent  as  far  m 
external  initiatives  are  concerned,  while  Brit- 
ain's preoccupation  with  membership  of  tlM 
Community  has  rendered  her  In^Mtent  as 
well.  If  the  Common  Market  Is  enlarged,  the 
talents  and  energies  of  leaders  are  llkdy  to 
be  absorbed  in  assimilating  the  new  mem- 
bers, in  accommodating  the  neutral  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  and  in  working  to- 
wards an  economic  and  monetary  union.  It  Is 
likely,  too,  that  the  decision-making  process 
of  the  enlarged  Community  will  become  even 
more  ponderous.  There  is  thus  little  reseon 
to  suppose  that  "the  new  Europe"  will  be  dis- 
posed to  exercise  much  if  any  world  leader- 
ship."> 

What  are  the  prospects  of  Japan  playli^  a 
leadership  role  large  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world  economy?  The  Japanese 
Government  has  acknowledged  the  need  for 
fresh  multilateral  trade  negotiations.  But  It 
has  moved  only  very  slowly  in  Uberallxlng  Its 
controls  on  Imports  and  foreign  investment. 
Maybe  official  caution  can  be  Justified  In 
terms  of  domestic  adjustment  problems.  This 
suggests  though  that  Japan  U  not  yet  ready 
to  move,  of  her  own  volition,  either  as  far 
or  as  fast  as  other  industrialized  countries 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade. 

While  it  Is  evident,  then,  that  the  param- 
eters of  action  in  the  field  of  international 
commerce  will  continue  to  be  determined  tor 
a  few  more  years  at  least  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  next  Ameri- 
can trade  initiative  will  have  to  be  planned 
in  close  consultation  with  the  European 
Community  and  Japan."  Other  snuOler  coun- 
tries, or  groups  of  countries,  could  make  the 
most  of  their  capacity  to  Influence  the  form 
it  takes  if  they  so  desired.  (It  does  not  always 
seem  to  be  appreciated  that,  with  the  wand's 
growing  economic  interdependence.  sm«U 
and  middle  powers  can  Inrrnsslnglj  do  more 
in  International  economic  affairs  than  they 
can.  for  Instance,  In  affairs  relaUng  to  Inter- 
national security.) 
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In  international  consultations  on  the  next 
phase  in  the  liberalization  of  world  trade, 
and  particularly  in  the  OECD  study  group, 
the  United  States  can  be  expected  to  register 
hostility  towards  the  discriminatory  trade 
agreements  which  the  European  Community 
is  reaching  with  one  Mediterranean  country 
after  another,  about  which  other  countries 
have  also  sounded  notes  of  apprehension." 
The  trade  impact  of  the  agreements  is  minor. 
They  are  more  worrisome  because  of  the 
farce  they  are  making  of  the  QATT's  prin- 
ciple of  non-discrimination.  The  principle  Is 
embodied  in  Article  1  requiring  most- 
favoured-nation (MPN)  treatment  to  be  ac- 
corded unconditionally  among  all  contract- 
ing parties  (signatory  countries)  except 
where,  under  conditions  laid  down  in  Article 
24.  a  customs  union  or  a  free  trade  associa- 
tion is  being  formed. 

In  order  to  promote  for  politico-strategic 
reasons  a  European  political  union,  the 
United  States  encouraged  In  the  late  19508 
the  formation  of  the  European  Community, 
which  conformed  with  Article  24.  of  the 
OATT.  The  United  States  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept, because  it  also  satisfied  Article  24.  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA). 
which  the  United  Kingdom  negotiated  with 
other  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eluro- 
pean  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  who 
were  not  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  with  all  it  was  then  meant  to  imply." 

Americans  were  quite  happy  about  the 
preferential  trade  agreements  which.  In  the 
name  of  European  unity,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket negotiated  in  1958  with  eighteen  ex- 
colonies  of  members  of  the  European  Com- 
munity. They  anyway  supported  the  waiver 
of  OATT  rules  that  had  to  be  obtained.  The 
United  States  vtrent  along  In  the  19608  with 
the  extension  by  the  Community  of  its  "asso- 
ciation" agreements  to  foiir  ex-colonles  of  a 
non-member.  But  it  was  not  happy  about  the 
preferential  trade  agreements  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  negotiated  at  the  outset  of  the 
19708  with  a  number  of  non-colonies  around 
the  Mediterranean,  namely  Spain,  Israel  and 
some  North  African  countries,  adding  to 
those  negotiated  earlier  with  Greece  and 
Turkey.i* 

Much  of  the  European  Community's  "asso- 
ciation" policy  is  difficult  if  not  Impossible 
to  reconcile  with  the  OATT  and  Its  political 
justification,  the  cause  of  European  unity, 
has  been  wearing  thin.  The  countries  of  the 
European  Community  are  free  to  unite 
themselves  as  tightly  as  they  wish,  but  they 
have  shown  few  signs  of  really  doing  so. 
even  for  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  match- 
ing the  United  States  in  power  and  influ- 
ence. The  "Eurt^ean  idea"  Is  vigorously  pro- 
moted by  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Community  and  by  the  old  guard  of  the 
European  Movement.  But  as  the  Soviet 
threat  to  Western  Europe  has  receded,  and 
as  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  have 
recovered  their  wealth  and  position,  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  decline  of  public  in- 
terest In  a  supranational  European  union." 
It  is  therefore  understandable  that  serious 
doubts  are  being  expressed  abroad  about  the 
wisdom  of  planning  in  the  expectation  that 
Western  Europe  will  unite. 

The  United  States  therefore  appears  to  be 
even  less  happy  about  the  prospect  of  the 
enlarged  European  Community  of  ten  coun- 
tries negotiating:  (1)  a  series  of  free  trade 
agreements  with  the  EFTA  neutrals — 
Austria.  Finland.  Sweden  and  Switzerland — 
and  the  non-applicants  for  full  member- 
ship—Portugal and  Iceland— thereby  bring- 
ing about  the  single  market  in  Western  Eu- 
rope that  the  OEEC  sought  in  the  late  19506; 
»nd  (2)  a  further  round  of  "association" 
agreements  designed  to  accommodate  the 
Mediterranean,  African  and  Caribbean  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth.  The  resvut  could 


be    a    polarization    of    the    world    economy 
around  the  two  major  trading  entities. 

A  possible  division  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  In  this  way,  the  development  of 
a  kind  of  economic  "cold  war"  between  the 
European  Community  and  the  United  States. 
Is  alarming  Informed  opinion  in  Washing- 
ton and  Brussels.  There  has  consequently 
developed  In  the  former  capital — that  is.  tn 
official  American  circles,  including  the  De- 
partment of  State — an  inclination  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
such  a  situation  is  for  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  enter  into  new  negotiations  aimed 
at  eliminating  substantially  all  industrial 
tariffs.  In  addition,  it  is  commonly  argued 
that.  In  order  to  provide  as  much  scope 
as  possible  for  agreement  to  be  reached, 
non-tarlS  methods  of  protection  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  trade  should  be  tack- 
led In  the  same  negotiations.  In  fact,  some 
go  even  further  and  argue  that  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  gain  Congressional  support  for 
a  worthwhile  system  of  tariff  preferences 
In  favour  of  developing  countries,  the  propos- 
als should  be  put  to  the  legislature  as  part 
of  a  broad  trade  strategy. 

v 

The  lengthening  list  of  the  European 
Community's  discriminatory  trade  agree- 
ments has  been  compelling  Americans  to  re- 
consider their  own  continued  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon.  Indeed, 
at  the  sttwt  of  the  current  series  of  Congres- 
sional hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Richard  Cooper,  who  at 
the  time  was  a  consultant  to  President  Nix- 
on on  foreign  economic  policy,  included 
the  issue  among  the  five  areas  of  policy 
that  in  his  view  require  serious  reexamina- 
tion. 

No  longer  Is  the  principle  of  non-dlscrlml- 
natlon considered  sacrosanct  in  American 
policy  circles.  There  remains  a  reluctance  to 
see  it  abandoned  altogether.  But  empha- 
sis is  now  being  put  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  Ever  since  President  Nixon's 
first  foreign  trade  message  to  Congress  on 
November  18,  1969,  senior  members  of  his 
Administration  have  been  imderlinlng  the 
need  for  reciprocity  In  American  trade  ceil- 
ings. It  is  as  a  means  of  ensuring  reci- 
procity that  Interest  is  being  shown  in  "MFN 
on  condition,"  as  opposed  to  unconditional 
MPN. 

All  the  same,  although  it  Lb  accepted  that 
the  United  States  may  in  the  end  have  to 
fall  back  on  "MPN  on  condition,"  most  com- 
mercial policy  specialists  argue  that  Wash- 
ington must  attempt  to  promote  the  next 
major  trade  initiative  on  as  broad  a  basis  as 
possible.  It  might  be  further  argued,  how- 
ever, that  "MFN  on  condition"  may  prove  to 
be,  paradoxically,  the  most  effective  way  of 
promoting  an  all-emtM-aclng  trade  initiative." 

If  the  United  States  and  the  other  devel- 
oped countries  were  to  discard  unconditional 
MFN,  as  set  out  In  Article  I  of  the  GATT, 
the  way  would  be  opened  to  an  uncontrolled 
outbreak  of  discriminatory  arrangements — 
falling  short  of  free  trade — among  small 
groups  of  countries  all  round  the  world.  Much 
that  has  been  achieved  In  six  rounds  of 
GATT  negotiations  would  be  undone  and  the 
achievement  of  an  open  world  economy  would 
suffer  a  severe  setback.  If,  Instead,  the  United 
States  was  to  engage  other  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  negotiation  of  a  worldwide  free 
trade  association,  according  to  the  conditions 
set  out  in  Article  24.  It  would  be  possible 
to  pursue  "MFN  on  condition"  under  con- 
trolled clrctunstances  without  raising  the 
question  of  dispensing  with  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  non -discrimina- 
tion. And  in  this  way,  assuming  E^iropean 
and  Japanese  willingness  to  take  part  In  such 
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a  negotiation,  the  movement  towards  an  open 
world  economy  could  be  reasserted. 

The  case  for  a  free  trade  treaty  among  de- 
veloped countries,  as  the  framework  within 
which  might  be  pursued  the  next  phase  in 
liberalization  of  world  trade,  has  been  argued 
by  Harry  G.  Johnson  and  the  present  writer 
in  a  previous  article  in  this  Journal.'"  What 
the  proposal  would  amount  to  Is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  multilateral  free  trade  association, 
open  to  all  developed  countries,  providing  for 
(a)  an  across-the-board  elimination  of  tariffs 
over  an  agreed  transition  period,  (b)  rules 
of  competition  for  dealing  with  non-tariff 
barriers  to  trade,  (c)  non-reciprocal  tariff 
preferences  in  favour  of  developing  countries 
during  the  transition  period  and  (d)  com- 
mitments towards  the  expansion  of  com- 
mercial trade  in  agricultural  products." 

Mention  has  been  made  already  of  the  gen- 
eral agreement  there  appears  to  be  among 
commercial  policy  specialists  that  future 
multilateral  GATT  negotiations,  whatever 
form  they  take,  must  cover  trade  In  temper- 
ate-zone agricultural  products.  Three  points 
I  eed  to  be  stressed. 

First,  as  the  United  States  becomes  more 
and  more — according  to  employment  statis- 
tics— a  service  economy,  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  likely  to  assume  greater  Importance 
vis-a-via  Industrial  production,  particularly 
where  foreign  trade  is  concerned.  Manufac- 
turing capacity  can  be.  and  is  being,  shifted 
abroad  in  response  to  competition  in  the 
home  market  from  lower-cost  foreign  sup- 
pliers. But  it  is  not  possible  to  respond  In 
that  way  with  land." 

The  second  point  Is  a  more  Immediate  one. 
I'  relates  to  the  farm  lobby  in  Washington. 
which  to  date  has  been  a  pillar  of  the  re- 
sistance to  recent  protectionist  activities. 
The  only  other  major  organized  Interests  that 
can  be  mobilized  to  counter  the  pressure  for 
Import  controls  have  been  the  multinational 
corporations.  No  longer  are  the  trade  unions 
strong  upholders  of  liberal  trade  policies 
now  that  they  regard  overseas  Investment  by 
multinational  corporations  as  "the  export  of 
Jobs."  As  for  the  consumer  Interest,  it  Is  not 
yet  organized,  although  there  can  be  no 
telling  what  Ralph  Nader  and  his  supporters 
might  eventually  achieve.  Thus  in  order  to 
sustain  an  outward-looking  conunercial  pol- 
icy the  United  States  Administration  is 
under  strong  pressure  to  do  something  about 
the  problems  of  trade  in  farm  products. 

Both  the  first  and  second  point  would  be 
unaffected  by  a  change  in  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  government.  The  third  point, 
however,  is  a  party  one.  Traditionally  "the 
farm  states"  vote  Republican.  But  it  was 
in  those  states  that  the  Republicans  lost 
ground  in  the  mid-term  elections  of  1970. 
The  Nixon  Administration  consequently  has 
good  electoral  reasons  for  demonstrating  an 
active  interest  in  the  expansion  of  commer- 
cial trade  in  agricultural  produce.  That  in- 
terest, moreover,  will  have  to  carry  conviction 
and  the  promise  that  effective  action  will 
be  taken. 

Farm  organizations  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed over  the  meagre  results  on  the  agri- 
cultural side  of  the  Kennedy  Round  negotia- 
tions, following  the  support  they  gave  to 
the  Trade  E^xpansion  Act  of  1962.  They  are 
not  likely  to  give  their  support  A  easily  again 
when  new  legislation  is  placed  before  Con- 
gress seeking  fresh  negotiating  authority. 

Until  the  Keimedy  Round  talks,  the  United 
States  actively  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
agricultural  products  in  GATT  negotiations, 
and  even  then  the  Kennedy  Administration 
apparently  did  not  really  believe  that  much 
could  be  achieved.  In  spite  of  the  promise  to 
Congress  to  make  progress  on  the  industrial 
side  of  the  negotiations  conditional  on  prog- 
ress on  the  agricultural  side."  But  for  the 
reasons  listed  above^  and  because  of  the  re- 
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forms  in  Acrlcultviral  aupport  policy  th«t 
were  carrlad  out  try  th«  Jobnatm  Admlnlatrk- 
tlon.  tog«ther  with  aU  tta«  puUlo  attention 
that  has  b««n  focuacil  on  tbe  Issues  InTolved, 

•  very  dlSCTent  sttltutle  now  prevails  In 
Washington's  poUey-maUng  quarters,  rar 
th«  first  time  In  the  OATTs  history,  the 
United  States  is  unmistakably  on  the  same 
side  as  Anatralla.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Ar- 
gentina and  Denmark  In  wanting  steps  taken 
to  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  trade  In 
foodstufls. 

But  It  Is  not  only  generally  agreed  that 
the  next  major  trade  Initiative  will  have 
to  embrace  acprlcultural  trade.  It  Is  also  gen- 
erally agreed  that  If  agricultural  trade  Is  to 
be  expanded  It  will  be  necessary  for  national 
(arm-support  policies  to  be  placed  on  the 
tables  of  International  diplomacy.  Olven  the 
soclo-polltleal  problems  entailed,  there  ap- 
pears to  exist  a  surprising  measure  oS  agree- 
ment among  West  Xuropean  and  North 
American  agrtcultural  apedallsts  on  the 
need  to  move  towards  support  policies  which 
focus  on  income-support  rather  than  prloe- 
support  and  thereby  minimize  the  distortion 
of  International  trade.*^ 

It  is  perhaps  a  measure  of  Britain's 
obsession  with  the  Common  Market  that  she 
is  moving  away  from  her  system  of  "de- 
ficiency payments,"  involving  direct  pay- 
ments to  supplement  farm  incomes,  towards 
a  system  of  "variable  import  levlea,"  Just  as 
there  are  signs  appearing  which  suggest  that 
the  Onmmon  Uarket  countries  could  be  In- 
duced to  move  from  the  Utter  position  in 
the  direction  of  the  form^.  In  France,  for 
example,  the  Vedel  Commission,  set  up  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agrlctilture,  recommended  in 
June,  1969,  that  the  country's  national  farm- 
support  programme  (which  is  additional  to 
the  European  Community's  oonunon  agri- 
cultural policy)  should  be  reformed  with  a 
view  to  reducing  Intemal  prlcee  and  intro- 
ducing direct  payments  to  low-Income 
farmers." 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments,  in  cur- 
rent clrcximstances,  for  a  free  trade  treaty 
among  developed  countries  is  that  it  offers  a 
bold  and  ambitious  counter  to  protectionist 
trends.  The  negotiation  of  such  an  under- 
taking, especially  if  It  is  to  embrace  agricul- 
tural trade,  will  present  a  global  challenge 
for  commercial  diplomacy  which,  in  an  "era 
of  negotiation,"  should  flre  imagliiatloDS  and 
Inspire  the  necessary  political  wUl  to  carry 
the  liberalization  of  world  trade  a  stage 
further. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  SUPERIOR 
COURT  JUDGE  FERDINAND  PE- 
CX)RA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   KXW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  seldom 
nowadays  that  we  read  or  hear  of  the 
old  "rags  to  riches"  Horatio  Alger  stories. 
However,  a  great  American,  who  has  Just 
passed  away,  epitomizes  the  dramatic 
rise  to  deserved  success.  I  speak  of  the 
former  New  York  State  Supreme  Ooort 
Judge  Ferdinand  Pecora,  a  man  who  has 
left  Ills  mark  on  this  country  through 
his  many  achievements. 

Bom  in  Nicosia,  Sicily,  on  January  6, 
1862,  he  was  the  first  of  seven  children 
in  a  very  poor  family.  His  father,  a  shoe- 
maker, brought  his  family  to  New  York 
when  Ferdinand  was  only  5. 

Disappointed  in  his  first  ambition  to 
become  an  Episcopal  minister  because 
of  his  family's  poverty,  young  Ferdinand 
worked  his  way  through  City  CoUee* 
and  New  York  Law  School,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1900.  After  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant district  attorney  in  New  York  Coun- 
ty in  1911,  and  began  a  spectacular 
career  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Pecora  handled  many  unusual 
cases,  such  as  the  sinking  fund  scandal 
of  1920,  the  City  Trust  Co.  corruptkm 
case,  the  "bucket-shop"  fraudulent  se- 
curities cases,  and  the  prosecntton  ot 
graft  in  the  city  health  demutment. 

Recalled  from  private  law  practice 
after  the  stock  market  crash,  he  served 
as  counsel  to  the  UJ3.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  between  Jan- 
uary 1933  and  June  1934.  Here  he 
achieved  a  nationwide  reputation  for  his 
successful  Investigation  of  the  finandal 
practices  which  had  resulted  in  the  1929 
crash. 

The  revelations  imearthed  by  this  in- 
vestigation resulted  in  passage  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  CommisaicHi 
Act.  President  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr. 
Pecora  to  the  Commission. 

Six  months  later  he  resigned  to  accept 
an  appointment  to  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court.  In  1935  he  was  elected 
to  a  14-year  term  on  the  court,  receiving 
nomination  from  both  the  Democratie 
and  Republican  Parties.  Reelected  as  a 
nominee  of  the  Democratic,  Republican, 
Liberal,  and  City  Fusion  Parties  in  1949, 
he  resigned  In  1950  in  an  unsuccessful 
bid  for  election  to  mayor.  From  this  time 
until  his  retirement  in  1966,  Mr.  Pecora 
served  as  counsel  to  the  law  firm  of 
Schwartz  and  Frolich.  However,  he  had 
not  lost  his  interest  in  the  affaira  of  his 
city,  for  he  Joined  others  that  same  year 
in  the  fight  over  the  referendum  to  kill 
the  poUce  department's  civilian  com- 
plaint review  board. 

Mr.  Pecora  was  known  as  an  affable 
man,  easy  to  talk  to,  yet  hard  but  fair 
in  his  conduct  of  Investigattons  and 
hearings.  As  an  investigator  he  was  tire- 
less in  his  pursuit  of  the  truth,  as  a  jtb- 
tice  he  demonstrated  his  wisdom  and 
courage,  and  as  a  family  man  he  showed 
his  love  and  kindness. 
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Mr.  Pecora's  death  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 8,  was  a  great  loss  to  his  beloved 
city.  State,  and  Nation.  His  life  oould 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  our  young 
citizens. 


CHILE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLoama 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Weaker,  develop- 
ments in  Chile  over  the  last  year  cu-e  a 
subject  of  great  concern  to  me  as  well  as 
to  most  Members  of  this  House.  The 
as  yet  uncompensated  expropriation  of 
American  pr(H>erty  is,  to  say  the  least, 
disturbing.  The  amendment  offered  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  withdraw  the 
Peace  Corps  from  Chile  was  just  one 
measure  of  the  frustration  we  all  feel 
over  the  situation.  I  am  glad  that  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  In  my  judgment  it 
would  have  been  a  serious  mistake — con- 
trary to  the  very  nature  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  injurious  to  achievement  of 
our  broad  long-range  goals  both  in  Chile 
and  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

When  President  Allende  took  office 
our  own  President  said  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  have  the  kind  of 
relations  with  Chile  that  Chile  was  pre- 
pared to  have  with  us.  More  than  1  year 
later  it  is  still  not  clear  what  kind  of 
relations  President  Allende  wants  to 
have.  To  date  the  actions  of  his  govern- 
ment publicly  and  behind  the  scenes 
have  not  been  encouraging.  It  would  not 
be  too  diflBcult  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  Alloide  government  does  not, 
in  fact,  want  good  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

What  then  should  U.S.  policy  be  while 
we  are  waiting  to  find  out  whether  the 
other  shoe  will  be  dropped?  Should  we 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  is  already 
lost  and  seek  some  kind  of  satisfaction 
in  revenge?  I  believe  that  we  stand  to 
gain  much  more  than  tonporary  relief 
of  our  frustration  by  continuing  a  cor- 
rect and  firm  yet  positive  policy  toward 
Chile.  It  is  this  last  element — positive— 
which  I  feel  is  essential  and  it  is  the  one 
element  missing  in  President  PRxon's 
Chilean  formula.  By  positive  I  do  not 
mean  dollar  diplomacy  but  rather  an 
attitude  of  warmth,  not  coldness.  At  this 
stage.  I  believe  the  United  States  can  and 
should  do  more  than  just  reaict  to  the 
Allende  government's  attitude.  We  ought 
to  be  willing  to  go  at  least  a  little  more 
than  half  way.  Chile  is  a  great  nation, 
an  old  friend,  and  a  democracy.  Her 
people  are  justly  proud  of  their  coimtry 
and  of  their  democratic  traditions. 

Rather  than  taking  harsh  measures 
which  surely  would  lessen,  not  in- 
crease the  chances  for  some  solution  to 
the  compensation  question,  the  United 
States  should  exercise  restraint  and 
patience.  Friendship  and  goodwill  be- 
tween nations  are  difficult  to  nurture 
and  fragile  at  best.  There  vrtll  always  be 
time  to  act  tough. 

In  thinking  about  United  States-Chil- 
ean relations,  I  believe  we  should  an  bear 
In  mind  at  least  these  facts: 
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First.  The  Allende  government,  demo- 
cratically elected.  Is  a  minority  govern- 
ment. The  coalition  which  brought  him 
to  power  gained  less  than  50  percent  oi 
the  vote  at  the  paiOB. 

Second.  Chile  remains  a  true  democ- 
racy. Congress  controlled  by  cqiposition 
parties  is  operating.  P(dltlcal  parties  free- 
ly criticize  the  government. 

Third.  The  nationalization  of  U.S.  cop- 
per companies  was  supported  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Chilean  people  and  endorsed 
by  every  major  political  party. 

Fourth.  The  api>eals  process  for  expro- 
priated U.S.  business  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. While  the  possibility  may  seem 
remote,  full  and  speedy  compensation 
may  yet  be  forthccunlng. 

Until  these  facts  change  I  believe  it 
would  be  counterproductive  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  embark  on  a  heavy  handed 
policy  toward  Chile. 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  have  closely  followed 
developments  in  Chile.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  had  a  series  of  hearings  on  Chile, 
the  last  on  October  15,  1971.  This  last 
hearing,  held  prior  to  Chile's  request  to 
ref  imd  her  external  debt,  the  Castro  visit, 
and  the  recent  riots  in  Santiago,  has  now 
been  printed.  It  is  entitled  "Recent  De- 
velopments In  Chile"  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to  every 
Member  in  formulating  his  own  position 
on  Chile.  As  far  as  expropriations  are 
concerned,  I  was  in  touch  with  several 
agencies,  and  advised  that  the  situation, 
as  outlined  at  the  hearing,  remains  sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  finishing  I  would 
just  like  to  add  a  few  words  about  the 
future,  not  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  like 
Mr.  Klein's,  but  rather  a  statement  of 
what  I  see  may  happen  if  the  current  im- 
pass  on  compensation  turns  into  a  flat 
refusal  to  fairly  reimburse  U.S.  busi- 
ness for  their  seized  prc^serties.  In  my 
opinion  a  deep  split  between  our  two 
countries  is  probable.  It  need  not  come 
to  that  and  hope  it  will  not  because  such 
an  outc(»ne  would  be  a  tragedy  for  both 
the  American  and  Chilean  peoples.  The 
chance  of  such  a  split  happening  will  re- 
main high  as  long  as  Chile  continues  to 
fail  to  fully  comprehend  the  true  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  and  must 
be  concerned  over  our  investments  there 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

What  we  in  the  United  States  are  try- 
ing to  protect  and  defend  Is  the  jobs,  the 
savings,  and  the  income  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  Individual  Americans  who  have 
a  stake  in  U.S.  companies  that  did  busi- 
ness in  Chile.  Certainly  some  of  those 
who  own  stock  or  wcHic  for  these  corpora- 
tions are  wealthy  and  can  well  afford  a 
loss  but  what  of  the  widow,  the  retired 
laborer,  or  teacher  whose  income  comes 
from  a  pension  or  a  mutual  fund  invest- 
ing in  these  companies?  What  of  the  sav- 
ings of  thousands  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans whose  bank  deposits  have  been 
loaned  to  the  companies?  These  indus- 
trial giants,  the  banks,  the  insurance 
companies  or  the  mutual  funds  must 
be  a  source  of  our  concern  but  only  In  a 
secondary  way.  They  are  merely  instru- 
ments of  our  capitalistic  system. 
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It  is  the  people  for  whom  we  must  be 
chiefly  concerned.  It  is  they  who  are  at 
once  the  purpose  and  the  heart  of  that 
system.  It  is  people,  our  citizois,  whose 
economic  well  being  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment must  protect. 

I  am  certain  the  people  of  Chile  wish 
no  harm  to  the  pec^le  of  the  United 
States  just  as  we  wish  only  peace  and 
prosperity  for  Chileans.  I  believe  that 
the  Chilean  Government,  in  nationaliz- 
ing many  UJS.  businesses,  was  acting  in 
the  interests  of  its  own  people  as  it  saw 
those  Interests.  But  for  the  United 
States,  Chile  is  not  just  a  single  case.  The 
outcome  of  events  in  Chile  may  well  have 
repercussions  throughout  the  hemisphere 
and  the  American  people  as  individuals 
have  an  enormous  stake  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. UJS.  business,  in  the  past  has  not  al- 
ways acted  as  it  should  have  and  we  for 
our  pcu-t  have  an  obligation.  In  concert 
with  other  nations,  to  perfect  our  modes 
of  investment  so  that  capitalism  can 
more  fully  boiefit  all  of  the  people.  But 
a  perfected  system  of  investment  more 
fairly  distributing  benefits  can  only  be 
built  on  justice  for  the  people  of  both 
countries. 

It  is  my  c(mvlctlon  that  if  we,  Chile 
and  the  United  States,  can  think  of  this 
problem,  not  in  terms  of  punishing  or 
defoiding  companies,  but  in  terms  of 
fairness  to  the  hard  working  people  of 
both  natioDs  who  have  the  largest  stake 
in  all  of  this,  then  we  can  stin  rescdve  our 
problems.  All  that  will  then  be  required 
is  the  real  desire  to  work  them  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent  editcHlals  and 
a  news  article  from  the  Miami  Herald 
make  important  points  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Chile  and  I  include  them  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  as  a  part  of  my 
statement: 

Cbosssoaos  Foa  Aixende 

Leading  Chile  "down  the  road  to  socialism" 
is  proving  more  duncnlt  than  Pneldent  Sal- 
vador Allende  may  have  anticipated. 

Z-asi  September,  he  caUed  (or  replacing  the 
50-member  Senate  and  160-member  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  with  a  slngle-bsuse  congress 
oS  about  150  members.  Sr.  Allende,  an 
avowed  Uanist,  said  at  the  time  he  would 
take  the  issue  to  the  voters  if  congress  re- 
fused to  dissolve  Itself. 

Now  the  Christian  Democrats,  who  hold 
107  congressional  seats  to  Allende's  01 — 
(there  are  two  vacancies) — ^reportedly  have 
rejected  the  unicameral  fcHinula. 

This  meaiis  a  national  referendiun  unless 
Sr.  Allende  wants  to  drop  his  plan  for  getting 
faster  congressional  approval  of  his  programs. 

Opponents  say  ChUcan  voters  might  rebuff 
him  In  a  plebiscite  to  show  their  disapproval 
of  food  shortages  and  other  economic  woes 
since  President  Allende  took  office  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

He  has  nkoved  cautiously  so  far  to  silence 
oppoeltian.  and  probably  would  ahy  from 
getting  rid  of  this  particular  road-block  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  outlawing  the  Chris- 
tian Democrat  Party. 

The  election  ot  Be.  AUende  brought  ChUe 
to  the  socialist  water  trough,  but  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  nation  appears  unwilling  to 
drink  the  entire  oontenta. 


Spauc  of  Pouts:ai.  Fuexdom  Piars 
Up  TliOTTKjt  IN  Can.s 
Poor  Chile  I  Tbat  onetime  model  of  Latin 
democracy  which  voted  upon  itself  a  liarxist 
regime  could  be  headed  tor  the  vioienoe 
which,  sooner  or  later,  attends  most  Com- 
munist or  Fascist  takeoven. 
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Yesterday  the  government  of  President 
SAlvador  Allende  put  SantUgo  province,  the 
caplt&l  area,  under  the  curfew  of  the  military 
after  a  battle  between  street  mob*  protest- 
ing and  defending  the  regime. 

At  the  same  time  the  leadership  of  the 
powerful  antl-govemment  Christian  Demo- 
cratic party  voted  to  Impeach  Sr.  Allende's 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Jose  Toha,  who 
denounced  street  demonstrations  as  an  "up- 
surge of  sedition"  and  In  effect  moved  against 
them. 

So  Chile  has  come  to  that  moment  of 
truth  which  could  be  decisive  In  its  history 
and  perhaps  the  history  of  much  of  Latin 
America.  Does  a  voted-ln  left  wing  govern- 
ment at  length  turn  to  open  oppression  of 
Its  opposition,  as  has  happened  so  often  In 
the  world? 

To  the  onlooker  dublovis  of  Chile's  govern- 
ment and  Its  possible  trend,  and  faithful  to 
democratic  prooesses,  there  is  some  encour- 
agement despite  the  nation's  physical  woes. 
It  U  clear  from  the  "March  of  the  Pots,"  the 
name  given  to  a  women's  street  denxonstra- 
tlon  against  living  conditions,  that  the  spark 
of  political  freedom  has  not  died. 

President  Allende  must  also  be  agonized 
by  the  determination  of  the  Chrlatlan  Demo- 
crats, the  largest  party  In  Congress,  to  try 
and  to  punish  his  cabinet  minister.  Sr.  Toha 
controls  the  Chilean  police,  who  are  accused 
of  giving  Inadequate  protection  to  the 
"March  of  the  Pots." 

Sr.  Allende  must  decide  now  whether  his 
avowal  of  political  Uberty  la  to  stand  or 
whether  he  wlU  resort  to  the  fuU  poUce 
state.  Chile  has  been  hanging  by  a  thread 
for  months  as  an  incipient  dictatorship. 

The  free  world  can  only  hope  that  Chile's 
troubles  wUl  yield  to  consUtutlonal  solu- 
tions. Not  without  significance  Is  the  lengthy 
stay  In  Chile  of  Fidel  Castro,  who  bobbed 
•rotind  the  country  for  30  days.  The  Cuban 
dictator,  wherever  he  is,  does  not  propose 
revolution  In  jest. 

The  next  days — perhaps  the  next  hours — 
will  resolve  the  way  in  which  Chile  Is  to  go. 
Is  It  to  be  propeUed  into  hard-Une  dictator- 
ship? Or  la  It  to  find  a  rational  existence 
In  keeping  with  a  poUticaUy  sc^histlcated 
pec^le? 

Anothxb  Dvlomattc  Oavtx  Rocks  Oua  Latim 

Rb^atioms 

(By  Don  Bohnlng) 

Add  one  more  to  tlie  growing  list  of  Amer- 
loam  gaffes  that  have  helped  fiiel  a  worsening 
of  relatloDs  between  the  United  States  and 
ChUe. 

Th&  time  the  oommunlcati<MU  problem  lies 
with  White  Hovise  aide  Herb  Klein,  the  Nixon 
admimstmtlon's  "Dlreotor  of  Communlca- 
tk>na." 

A  selected  group  ot  2S  Washington  report- 
ers g^  Klein's  invitation  to  breakfast  last 
week  to  hear  a  first  hand  report  on  Presi- 
dential counselor  Robert  Finch's  goodwill 
mission  to  Latin  America. 

Klein  accMnpanled  the  Finch  mission, 
which  called  In  Ecuador,  Peru.  Argentina, 
BrazU,  Honduras  and  Mexico.  TTie  trip  did 
not  Include  Chile. 

Yet  Klein,  as  It  later  appeared  in  a  New 
York  Times  account,  volimteered  the  In- 
formatlou  that  he  and  Finch  had  returned 
to  Washington  with  the  'feeling"  that  the 
Marxist  government  of  Salvador  Allende 
"won't  last  long"  in  ChUe. 

That  "feeling,"  according  to  The  Times, 
would  be  transmitted  to  President  Nixon. 

The  Klein  remark  prompted  an  angry  re- 
sponse and  a  formal  protest  from  ChUe. 

In  a  note  delivered  to  UJS.  Ambassador 
Nathaniel  Davis,  the  Chilean  foreign  ministry 
said  the  remark  "ImpUes  a  grave  foreign  to- 
terventton-  in  OhUean  affairs  "which  the 
Chilean  government  enwgetloally  rejects  and 
condemns. 

"From  any  point  of  new,"  said  the  CIiUs- 
»ns,  "It  Is  unusual  and  contrary  to  Intema- 
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tlonal  law  and  practices,  when  high  level  of- 
ficials of  a  government  publicly  discuss  the 
possibility  of  the  overthrow  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment with  which  It  has  maintained  cor- 
rect relaittons." 

In  Washington,  both  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  backed  off  the  Klein 
statement. 

Gerald  Warren,  deputy  White  House  press 
secretary,  told  reporters  he  had  talked  with 
Klein  and  it  was  incorrect  to  interpret  the 
remark  as  "publicly  forecasting  the  over- 
throw of  a  government." 

Warren  said  what  Klein  had  told  the  inter- 
viewers was  that  "he  got  a  feeling  in  talking 
to  some  people  on  his  trip  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  may  race  problems  in  the  next 
election." 

That's  not  quite  the  way  others  who  were 
at  the  breakfast  remember  it. 

As  Bob  Boyd,  the  Knight  Newspapers' 
Washington  bureau  chief,  recalls  it  from  his 
notes,  Klein  volunteered  the  information 
that  the  Finch  mission  ran  into  "a  lot  of  feel- 
ing that  the  Allende  government  was  not 
going  to  last  long  in  Chile." 

Klein  was  then  asked  where  this  sentiment 
came  from.  He  said  he  did  not  remember 
specifically  and  added  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sarUy  his  impression  or  that  he  was  telllmt 
Nixon  that. 

The  elections,  as  Boyd  recalls  it.  were  men- 
tioned In  a  Uter  context  In  which  Klein  said 
Allende  could  have  problems  in  upcoming 
congressional  voting. 

The  State  Department  had  the  last  word 
when  a  spokesman  said  he  was  confident  the 
matter  had  been  closed. 

"The  comments  in  question  were  never 
communicated  to  President  Nixon  .  .  .  nor 
do  they  form  part  of  the  report  (over  the 
Finch  mission)  that  is  now  being  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  President,"  said  depart- 
ment spokesman  Charles  Bray. 

In  itself,  the  Klein  comment  provoked  only 
a  teapot  tempest. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  only  the  latest 
in  a  long  line  of  similar  gaffes  that  unques- 
tionably have  contributed  to  a  worsening  in 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile. 

More  importantly,  they  have  provided  the 
Allende  government  with  ready-made  am- 
munition to  help  consoUdate  its  poeiUon  in- 
ternally by  Invoking  "foreign  devils." 

The  pro-government  press  pointedly  noted 
for  example,  that  the  Klein  comment  ap- 
peared in  print  the  same  day  that  some  6,000 
opposition  women  turned  out  In  Santiago 
streets  for  their  violence-marred  "March  of 
the  Kmpty  Pots." 

Even  those  ChUeans  who  expose  the  Al- 
lende government  resent  any  suggestion  of 
foreign  "intervention"  or  pressxires.  whether 
it  be  by  Fidel  Castro  or  the  United  States. 

Among  the  other  U.S.  sins  of  omission  or 
commission,   from   the   ChUean   standnoint 
are:  *^ 

The  faUure  of  President  Nixon  to  send  a 
routine  note  of  congratulations  to  Allende 
upon  his  election. 

^^  The  sUtement  of  President  Nixon  to 
"White  House  sources"  on  Sept.  16,  1970 
shortly  after  Allende's  popular  election  but 
before  he  had  been  confirmed  by  Congress 
that  his  victory  would  lead  ineviUbly  to  some" 
sort  of  Communist  government,  creating  tre- 
mendous problems  for  the  United  SUtes  and 
other  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  public  statement  by  the  United  SUtes 
"deploring"  Chile's  resimiptlon  of  relations 
with  Cuba. 

The  last  minute  cancelUtlon  last  March  of 
a  visit  to  Chile  by  the  US.  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise.  The  visit  was  called  off  because  of 
unspecified  "other  commitments."  The  En- 
terprise had  been  personally  invited  by  Al- 
lende and  the  InvlUtlon  accepted  by  the 
Defense  Department,  then  canceled  by  the 
Stote  Department. 

The  "delay"  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
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acting  on  a  $21  mUllon  ChUean  loan  mma^ 
to  purchase  three  new  Jets  for  Lan^^ 
the  government's  commercial  alrUne  The  dZ' 
lay  reportedly  was  Unked  to  a  de«JaloaTn 
whether  ChUe  intended  to  pay  adequate  corn^ 
pensation  for  nationalized  U.S.  copper  mine 

The  pubUc  U.S.  position  that  ItVould  Mt 
support  Felipe  Herrera,  former  president  of 
the  International  Development  Bank  and  a 
ChUean,  to  succeed  U  Thant  as  UJf  Sea«. 
tary-Qeneral.  '  "'~"* 

A  statement  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  SUte 
William  Rogers  suggesting  that  ChUe's  faU- 
ure to  pay  compensation  for  nationalised 
copper  mines  "could  jeopardize  the  flow 
of  private  funds  and  erode  the  base  of 
foreign  assistance  with  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  other  countries." 

And  then  Herb  Klein. 


TENTH    CONFERENCE   ON 
SLAVIC    STUDIES 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


or   ALASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 26, 1  had  the  pleasure  to  be  a  partic- 
ipant in  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
American  Croatian  Academic  Club  ot 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  It  was  a  tremendous  ex- 
perience for  me,  and  I  sincerely  am>ie- 
ciated  the  opportunity  to  attend  and  to 
address  the  interested  citizens  who 
attended. 

At  the  last  moment,  four  scholars  from 
Croatia  were  not  allowed  to  attend  and 
present  papers  at  the  conference.  These 
four  expected  contributors  to  the  confer- 
ence were  not  given  the  reason  explicitly 
why  they  could  not  attend.  This  10th 
Conference  on  Slavic  Studies  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  exchange  of  scholarship 
between  American  scholars  and  those  of 
Croatia.  It  was.  Indeed,  regrettable  the 
exchange  of  scholars  prevented  at  the 
last  moment  and  the  cause  of  academic 
freedom  was  not  well  served. 

The  sponsors  and  participants  of  the 
conference  made  the  enclosed  statement 
and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tefko  Saraoe- 
vic,  president  of  the  American-Croatian 
Academic  Club,  one  of  the  sponsora  of 
this  meeting,  I  am  Including  this  state- 
ment for  the  Record  : 

Statkment  bt  Sponsors  Am  Paxticipaxts 
The  Tenth  Conference  on  Slavic  Studies 
with  the  theme,  "Croatian  Nation  and  Cro- 
atian Exodus — Investigation  of  Effects  After 
100  Years  of  Emigration."  was  held  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
26-28  November,  1971.  The  participants  and 
sponsors  Issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference the  following  statement : 

We  deeply  regret  the  last  minute  changes 
in  circumstances  and  decisions  that  pre- 
vented the  attendance  of  the  scheduled  con- 
ference si>eakers  from  Yugoslavia: 

Prof.  Dr.  LJudevit  Jonke,  Croatian  Univer- 
sity, Zagreb,  and  President,  Matlca  Hrvatska. 
Prof.  Dr.  Ivo  Bauclc.  Croatlon  University, 
Zagreb. 

Prof.  Andjelko  Runjlc,  Croatian  University. 
Zagreb. 

Prof.  Ivan  Cizmlc,  Historical  Institute,  Ma- 
tlca Iseljnlka  HrvaUke,  Zagreb. 

Such  occurrences  are  contrary  to  generally 
accepted  practice  of  cultxiral  exchanges  In- 
tended to  further  understanding,  coopera- 
tion and  peace  in  the  w<«ld. 

We  believe  that  academic  freedom  and  In- 
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ternatlonal  exchange  of  scholarship  should 
not  be  infringed  upon  under  any  drcum- 
stanoes. 

We  are,  however,  confident  that  exchangee 
between  American  acbolars  in  general,  and 
those  of  Croatian  descent  in  particular,  and 
their  colleagues  In  CroMtla  wiU  be  frequent 
and  fruitful  in  the  future. 

Among  the  more  than  250  participants  were 
scholars  from  the  foUowing  Institutions  of 
higher  learning: 

Ball  State  University,  Muncle,  Indiana. 

Case  Western  Reserve  UniverMty,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Cleveland  State  University.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York. 

Cuyahoga  Community  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Delgado  College,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  lUlnols. 

Parlelgh  Dickinson  University,  Teaneck, 
New  Jersey. 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Indians  University  Northwest,  Gary,  In- 
diana. 

lona  College,  New  RocheUe.  New  York. 

John  Carroll  Unlverrtty,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Laurentian  University,  Sudbury,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Lorain  Community  College,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Marquette  University,  MUwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

McMasters  University,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 
Michigan. 

National  Research  CouncU  of  Canada,  Ot- 
tawa. Ontario,  Canada. 

Northwestern  University.  Chicago.  Ullnols. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Roches- 
ter. New  Yca-k. 

Rosemont  College,  Rosenutnt,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Sorbonne,  Paris.  FYance. 

State  University  of  New  York,  Albany.  New 
York. 

University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

University  of  Louisville,  Loulsrille,  Ken- 
tucky. 

University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. 

University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend.  In- 
diana. 

University  of  Ottawa,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Canada. 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Canada. 

University  of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg.  Vir- 
ginia. 

University  of  Western  Ontario,  London, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

University  of  Windsor,  Windsor.  Ontario, 
Canada. 

SPONSORS      or      THE      TENTH      COinTIlXNCX      ON 
SlJtVIC    STTTOnS 

Dr.  Tefko  Saracevlc,  Associate  Professor, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  President. 
American  Croatian  Academic  Cliiaf  General 
Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Rus,  Chairman,  Department 
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MISSISSIPPI  BEGINS  155TH  TEAR 
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DISASTER  LOBBY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN        HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DOKN 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
December  10,  1971,  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi observes  the  154th  anniversary  of 
its  admission  to  the  Union.  On  this  date, 
in  1817,  Mlssissipi^  Joined  the  young 
American  Republic.  The  new  Natitm  was 
fresh  from  its  victory  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  its  population  and  Institutions  were 
bursting  with  vigor.  Expansion  and 
growth  were  taken  for  granted.  Dreams 
were  coming  true  and  the  oitire  Nation 
was  infused  with  the  vision  of  a  destiny 
made  manifest. 

At  the  turn  of  the  19th  century,  Missis- 
sippi was  home  to  only  7,600  people, 
mostly  congregated  on  the  gulf  coast  and 
the  area  around  Natchez,  a  Mississippi 
River  Port.  By  the  year  1900,  we  had 
grown  to  a  population  of  1,551.270.  To- 
day, according  to  the  1970  census,  her 
population  is  2,216,912. 

The  economy  in  1817  was  based  almost 
entirely  on  agriculture.  However,  a  fixed 
amount  of  land  cannot  indefinitely  sup- 
ply an  increasing  number  of  farm  jobs. 
When  mechanization  came  to  agricul- 
ture, the  State  found  itself  without  alter- 
native sources  ol  employment  for  the 
excess  labor  and  the  result  was  mass 
migration  from  the  State. 

Faced  with  tills  dilemma,  Mississippi 
pioneered  in  the  movement  to  diversify 
its  economy,  to  establish  a  balance  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry.  Missis- 
sippi was  one  of  the  first  to  use  municipal 
bonds  to  finance  new  plants  and  indus- 
tries. Few  of  us  familiar  with  industrial 
development  activities  are  unaware  of 
Mississippi's  BAWI — balance  agriculture 
with  industry — ^program. 

Like  many  hard  hit  areas  trying  to 
cope  with  mechanization  and  new  tech- 
nology, Mississippi  found  itself  without 
substantial  capital  to  finance  its  growth. 
Only  recently  has  steady  progress  been 
noted.  The  decade  of  the  19«0's  was  one 
of  uninterrupted  growth  and  resurgence. 

The  results  of  this  diligence  were  as- 
tounding. In  1950.  42  percent  of  Mis- 
sissippi's work  force  was  employed  on  a 
farm  or  agricultural  enterprise.  By  1964, 
a  balance  was  reached  with  143,000  work- 
ers in  agriculture  and  143,000  In  indus- 
try. Since  then,  we  have  exceeded  this 
flgiire  in  industrial  emplojrment  and  each 
year  the  total  grows. 

Mississippi's  achievements  are  note- 
worthy, Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  areas  than 
her  economy.  She  has  produced  many 
statesmen.  Authors  William  Faulkner, 
James  Street,  and  Eudora  Welty,  and 
singers  Leontyne  Price,  Charlie  Pride,  El- 
vis Presley,  and  Mississippi  John  Hurt, 
are  well-known  Mississippi  natives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mississippi  has  given 
much  to  this  Republic  and  her  heart  is 
dedicated  to  preservinc  its  nobility,  its 
I^ysical  beau^.  and  the  vigor  of  its  peo- 
ple and  Its  Institutions. 

On  this  day,  I  salute  all  MLssisslppians. 


or    BOim   CABOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Disaster 
Lobby"  can  create  a  fatal  national  para- 
noia similar  to  the  national  disease  of 
pessimism  which  gripped  the  Nation  in 
the  early  1930's.  We  must  reject  the  false 
propaganda  of  those  who  preach  doom 
and  disaster.  There  Is  much  good  news 
about  the  Nation.  Let  us  go  from  the 
negative  to  positive.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  splendid  ad- 
dress by  noted  publisher  and  journalist 
Thomas  R.  Shepard.  Jr. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Dibastes  Lobbt  .  .  .  The  Gkeatkbt  Dan- 
ce* That  We  Pace  Is  Pbom  Those  Who 
WoTTLD  Save  Us  Pbom  Ottbselves 

(By  Thomas  R.  Shepard,  Jr.) 
One  morning  last  fall,  I  left  my  office  in 
New  York  and  baUed  a  cab  for  Kennedy  Air- 
port. The  driver  had  the  radio  tuned  to  one 
of  those  daytime  talk  shows  where  the  par- 
ticipants take  turns  oomplalning  about  how 
terrible  everything  is.  Air  pollution.  Racial 
unrest.  Campus  unrest.  Overpopulation.  Un- 
der-employment.  You  name  it,  they  agonized 
over  it.  This  went  on  all  the  way  to  Kennedy 
and  as  we  pulled  up  at  the  terminal  the 
driver  turned  to  me  and  said:  "If  things  are 
aU  that  bad,  how  come  I  feel  so  good?" 

I  wonder  bow  many  Antericaos,  pelted  day 
after  day  by  the  voices  of  doom,  ever  ask 
themselves  that  question:  "If  things  are  all 
that  bad.  how  come  I  feel  so  good?" 

PESSIMISTS    A&X     WaONC 

Well,  I  think  I  have  the  answer.  We  feel 
good  because  things  aren't  that  bad.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  how  wrong  the  pessi- 
mists are,  and  to  focus  an  overdue  spotlight 
on  ihe  pessimists  themselves.  These  are  the 
people  who,  in  the  name  of  ecology  or  con- 
svmierlsm  or  some  other  ology  or  iam,  are 
laying  siege  to  our  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, demanding  laws  to  regulate  in- 
dustry on  the  premise  that  the  United 
States  Is  on  the  brink  of  catastrophe  and 
only  a  brand  new  socio-economy  system  can 
save  us. 

I  call  these  people  the  Disaster  Lobby, 
and  I  regard  them  as  the  most  dangerous 
men  and  women  in  America  today.  Dan- 
geroxis  not  only  to  the  institutions  they 
seek  to  destroy  but  to  the  consumers  they 
are  supposed  to  protect. 

Lets  begin  with  a  close-in  look  at  that 
drumbeat  of  despair  I  heard  in  the  taxicab 
and  that  all  of  us  hear  ahnost  every  day. 
Just  how  much  truth  is  there  to  the  Disas- 
ter Lobby's  complaints? 

Take  the  one  about  the  oxygen  we 
breathe.  The  Disaster  folks  tell  us  tliat  the 
burning  of  fuels  by  industry  is  using  up  the 
earth's  oxygen  and  that,  eventually,  there 
won't  be  any  left  and  we'U  suffocate.  False. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  recenUy 
collected  air  samples  at  78  sites  around  the 
world  and  compared  them  with  samples 
taken  61  years  ago.  Result?  There  is  today 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
air  as  there  was  in  1910 — 20.95  per  cent. 

■WHAT   A80T7T   AIX    POIXOTIOWr 

But  what  about  air  poUution?  You  can't 
deny  that  our  air  is  getting  more  fouled  up 
aU  the  Uine.  says  the  Olaacter  Lobby.  Wrong. 
I  can  deny  It.  Our  air  U  getting  leas  fouled 
up  all  tilt  time.  In  dty  after  city.  In  New 
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York  City,  for  example.  New  York's  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Resources  reports  a  year-by-year 
decTMae  In  air  pollution  since  1968.  Wbat's 
more,  the  New  York  City  air  la  Immeasurably 
cleaner  today  than  It  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  people  burned  soft  coal  and  you 
could  cut  the  smog  with  a  knife. 

Which  brings  us  to  water  pollution.  The 
Disaster  Lobby  recalls  that,  back  lln  the  days 
before  America  was  Industrialized,  our  riven 
and  lakes  were  crystal  clear.  True.  And  those 
crystal  clear  rivers  and  lakes  were  the  source 
of  the  worst  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  ty- 
phoid epidemics  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Just  one  of  these  epidemics — in  1793 — killed 
one  of  every  five  residents  of  Philadelphia. 

Our  waterways  may  not  be  as  pretty  as 
they  used  to  be,  but  they  aren't  as  deadly 
either.  In  fact,  the  water  we  drink  Is  the 
safest  In  the  world.  What's  more,  we're  mak- 
ing progress  cosmetically.  Many  of  our 
streams  will  soon  look  as  wholesome  as  they 
are. 

Perhaps  It's  the  fear  of  overpopulation 
that's  getting  you  down.  Well,  cheer  up.  The 
birth  rate  In  the  United  States  has  been 
dropping  continuously  since  1955  and  is 
now  at  the  lowest  point  in  history.  If  the 
trend  continues,  it  is  remotely  possible  that 
by  the  year  4000  there  won't  be  anyone  left 
In  the  country.  But  I  wouldn't  fret  about 
underpopulatlon  either.  Populations  have  a 
way  of  adjusting  to  conditions,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  our  birth  rate  will  pick  up  in 
due  course. 

MZaCUXT   IN    NAT1TRC,    MOT   FISH 

I  now  come  to  the  case  of  the  mercury  in 
the  tuna  fish.  How  did  it  get  there?  The  Dis- 
aster Lobby  says  it  came  from  American 
factories,  but  then  the  Disaster  Lobby  be- 
lieves that  all  the  evils  In  the  world  come 
from  American  factories. 

The  truth,  as  scientists  will  tell  you.  Is 
that  the  mercury  came  from  depoelts  In 
nature.  To  attribute  pollution  of  entire 
oceans  to  the  900  tons  of  mercury  released 
Into  the  environment  each  year  by  Indus- 
try— that's  less  than  40  carloads — is  like 
blaming  a  boy  with  a  water  pistol  for  the 
Johnstown  Flood.  Further  proof?  Fish  caught 
44  years  ago  and  just  analyzed  contain  twice 
as  much  mercury  as  any  fish  processed  this 
year. 

Speaking  of  fish,  what  about  the  charge 
that  our  greed  and  carelessness  are  killing 
off  species  of  animals?  Well,  it's  true  that 
about  60  species  of  wildlife  will  become  ex- 
tinct this  century.  But  it's  also  true  that  60 
species  became  extinct  In  the  last  century. 
And  the  century  before  that.  And  the  cen- 
tury before  that.  In  fact,  says  Dr.  T.  H.  Jukes 
of  the  University  of  Ct^lfomla,  some  100 
million  species  of  animal  life  have  become 
extinct  since  the  world  began.  Animals  come 
and  animals  go,  as  Mr.  Darwin  noted,  and  to 
blame  ourselves  for  evolution  would  be  the 
height  of  foolishness. 

Then  there  is  the  drug  situation.  Isn't  it 
a  fact  that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  ad- 
dicts? No,  it  is  not.  Historically,  we  are  be- 
coming a  nation  of  nonaddicts.  Seventy  years 
ago,  one  of  every  400  Americans  was  hooked 
on  bard  drugs.  Today  it's  one  In  3.000.  So, 
despite  recent  experimentation  with  drugs 
by  teen-agers,  the  long-range  trend  la  down- 
ward, not  upward. 

How  about  unemployment?  The  Disaster 
people  regard  it  as  a  grave  problem.  Well, 
I  suppose  even  one  unemployed  person  is  a 
grave  problem,  but  the  record  book  tells  us 
that  the  current  out-of-work  level  of  6  per 
cent  Is  about  p«u'.  We've  had  less,  but  we've 
also  bad  more — much  more.  Diirtng  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  unemployment  topped 
7  per  cent.  And  back  In  the  recovery  period 
of  Franklin  Rooeevelt's  second  term,  unem- 
ployment reached  25  per  cent.  So  let's  not 
panic  over  this  one. 

THZ    OOOD    OU>   DATS 

One  final  comment  on  the  subject.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Disaster  Lobby  look  back  with 
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fond  nostalgia  to  tlia  "good  old  days"  when 
there  weren't  any  nasty  factories  to  pollute 
the  air  and  kill  animals  and  drive  people  to 
distraction  with  misleading  advertisements. 

But  what  was  life  really  like  in  America 
150  years  ago?  For  one  thing.  It  was  very 
brief.  Life  expectancy  was  38  years  for  males. 
And  It  was  a  gruelling  38  years.  The  work 
week  was  72  hours.  The  average  pay  was 
$300.  Per  year,  that  is.  The  women  had  It 
worse.  Housewives  worked  98  hours  a  week, 
and  there  wasn't  a  dishwasher  or  vacuum 
cleaner  to  be  had.  The  food  was  monotonous 
and  scarce.  The  clothes  were  rags. 

In  the  winter  you  froze  and  In  the  summer 
you  sweltered  and  when  an  epidemic  came — 
and  they  came  almost  every  year — It  would 
probably  carry  off  someone  in  your  family. 
Chances  are  that  In  your  entire  lifetime  you 
would  never  hear  the  sound  of  an  orchestra 
or  own  a  book  or  travel  more  than  20  miles 
from  the  place  you  were  born. 

Whatever  American  businessmen  have 
done  to  bring  us  out  of  that  paradise  150 
years  ago,  I  say  let's  give  them  a  grateful 
pat  on  the  back — not  a  knife  In  It. 

Now  I'm  not  a  PoUyanna.  I  am  aware  of 
the  problems  we  face  and  of  the  need  to  find 
solutions  and  put  them  mto  effect.  And  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  many  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  making  this  a  better  nation  in  a  better 
world. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that  we 
are  solving  most  of  our  problems  .  .  .  that 
conditions  are  getting  better,  not  worse  .  .  . 
that  American  Industry  Is  sfjendlng  over  $3 
billion  a  year  to  clean  up  the  environment 
and  additional  billions  to  develop  products 
that  will  keep  It  clean  .  .  .  and  that  the  real 
danger  today  Is  not  from  the  free  enterprise 
establishment  that  has  made  ours  the  most 
prosperous,  most  powerful,  and  most  chari- 
table nation  on  earth. 

No,  the  danger  today  resides  In  the  Disas- 
ter Lobby — those  crepe  hangers  who.  for  per- 
sonal gain  or  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  are  un- 
dermining the  American  system  and  threat- 
ening the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


BYE-BYE,  BABY  BOOM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  proponents 
of  abortion  on  demand  attempt  to  justify 
the  killing  of  unborn  children  by  arguing 
that  we  face  a  crisis  of  overpopulation 
In  this  country. 

It  is  time  we  laid  that  myth  to  rest. 
The  United  States  does  not  now  have, 
nor  does  it  face,  an  overpopulation  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  our  most  recent  statistics 
indicate  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  point  of  zero  population  growth. 

A  discussion  of  those  statistics  and 
their  Implications  for  the  United  States  Is 
presented  In  the  December  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business,  and  I  Insert  the  article 
into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Btx-Btc.  Bast  Boom 
(By  Tom  Kelly) 

Ward  Beck,  manager  of  developmental 
planning  for  General  Mills  Inc.,  put  through 
an  emergency  call  from  Minneapolis  to  the 
Center  for  Metro];>olltan  Studies  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  early  one  day  last  September. 

Oeorge  Drier,  senior  associate  at  the  Center, 
had  touched  off  newspaper  headlines  all  over 
tha  country  by  reporting  that  the  United 
States   was   approaching  a   level   of   blrtha 
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which  would  lead  to  "zero  population 
growth." 

American  women  were  suddenly  and  «ui- 
prlsmgly  having  fewer  babies  than  at  any 
time  since  the  all-time  low  of  the  Depreaslon. 

Mr.  Orler's  statistics  (derived  from  Census 
Bureau    computer    read-outs)    showed   that 

the  national  birth  rate  had  plummeted  and 

most  Important — that  the  lifetime  fertility 
rate  of  women  was  approaching  2.1,  a  figure 
that  meant  the  average  woman  would  have 
two  children,  just  enough  to  replace  herself 
and  her  husband.  (The  added  .1  would  take 
care  of  premature  deaths.) 

The  prosi>ects  for  business  were  hazy — and 
possibly  frightening.  General  Mills  makes 
breakfast  cereals,  75  per  cent  of  them  con- 
sumed by  youngsters,  and,  as  Ward  Beck  was 
Intensely  aware,  It  had  also  just  bought  a  toy 
factory. 

Like  tens  of  thousands  of  other  business- 
men, from  the  manufacturers  of  swings  and 
seesaws  to  the  retailers  of  baby  blankets  and 
booties.  General  Mills  executives  had  been 
counting  on  the  predicted  "baby  boom"  of 
the  Seventies  to  provide  expanding  markets 
for  the  next  20  or  more  years.  The  assump- 
tion had  been  well  ntgh  universal;  as  recently 
as  June,  a  national  news  magazine  had  hailed 
the  "biggest  baby  boom"  as  fact. 

Mr.  Grler's  research  showed  that  right  now, 
at  least,  this  simply  wasn't  so.  The  antic- 
ipated boom  had  turned  Into  a  baby  bust. 

For  weeks  after  the  first  news  stories, 
the  Center's  phones  rang  constantly — calls 
from  hundreds  of  concerned  professionals 
and  businessmen.  Including  a  toy  manufac- 
turer In  Australia;  from  the  Governors  of 
California.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  and  from 
scores  of  colleges  and  universities. 

What  was  happening,  or  rather  what  was 
not  happening,  In  the  home? 

Were  women  really  about  to  stop  having 
traditionally  sized  families? 

What  would  it  mean  If  they  did — to  manu- 
facturing, to  sales,  to  college  enrollments,  to 
city  planning,  to  the  American  way  of  life? 

CONSENStrS    OM    THK    CSNST7S 

Interviews  with  Mr.  Orier  and  other  so- 
ciologists, as  well  as  with  statisticians  and 
demographers,  show  agreement  that: 

The  future  p<^ulatlon  picture  remains  un- 
certain. Since  baby  booms  clearly  do  not  fol- 
low schedules,  baby  busta  may  not  either. 
The  current  bust — and  we're  definitely  la 
one — may  continue,  may  become  more  pro- 
nounced or  may  reverse  itself  and  turn  into  a 
new  boom.  Some  hard  observations,  however, 
can  be  made. 

Past  Census  Bureau  projections  have 
proved  to  be  grievously  wrong,  overestimat- 
ing the  Seventies'  population  by  millions  of 
babies. 

There  are  now  fewer  children  under  five 
than  at  any  time  In  20  years.  This  fact  alone 
is  having  and  will  have  real  market  conse- 
quences. Now  there  are  fewer  customers  tar 
cradles  and  tricycles.  Fifteen  years  from  now 
there  will  be  fewer  teenagers,  and  that  will 
hurt  sales  of  such  things  as  textbooks  and 
fad  clothes. 

Current  statistics  suggest  that  the  country 
will  reach  zero  population  growth  within 
the  lifetimes  of  people  now  among  us.  They 
suggest,  though  much  leas  strongly,  that  we 
could  hit  ZPO  much  sooner.  The  economic 
consequences,  pleasant  or  disastrous,  depend 
on  the  speed  of  the  transition. 

Mr.  Grler's  figures  and  conclusions  are 
more  subtle  and  less  alarming  than  some  of 
the  headlines  have  suggested. 

Statistics  that  became  avaUable  after  thoee 
headlines  were  written  Indicate  that  women 
have  already  reached  the  2.1  fertility  rate,  he 
says.  But  even  if  this  Is  true  and  if  this  level 
persists,  he  adds,  the  population  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  for  some  00  years. 

There  are  now  more  women  of  chlldbearlng 
age  in  this  ooimtry  than  at  any  time  in  previ- 
ous history,  and  most  have  not  yet  had  their 
full  share  of  children. 
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THX  r^rtr*  THAT   TLOWTD 

The  fertility  rate  (an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  the  average  w(»nan  will  have 
m  her  lifetime,  based  on  current  blrtha 
among  women  of  chUdbearlng  age)  and  the 
birth  rate  (a  cruder  Indicator — the  ntunber 
of  births  per  1,000  of  population)  climbed 
steadUy  from  1947  through  1957. 

In  1957  the  fertility  rate  was  an  astounding 
3.7.  Since  then,  both  ratee  have  dropped  al- 
most steadily. 

The  drops  had  been  somewhat  anticipated 
by  demographers  but  they  had  been  univer- 
sally certain  that  the  birth  date  would  begin 
going  up  In  1968  and  continue  upward  for  a 
long  time  to  oome. 

The  rate  started  its  climb  In  1968  and  con- 
tinued through  1969  and  1970.  But  this  year, 
suddenly,  flying  In  the  face  of  all  indicators. 
it  has  noeedived — In  absolute  terms  as  well 
as  relative  ones. 

The  prosptects  now  are  that  final  figures 
may  show  fewer  babies  born  In  the  United 
States  ln^71  than  at  any  time  since  1946. 

And.^ttmu»t  be  emphasized  again,  this  la 
oc^ufring  at  a  time  when  there  are  more 
/t^men  In  the  chlldbearlng  years  than  ever 
before. 

Dr.  Jean  Pakter,  director  of  the  Maternity 
Services  and  Family  Planning  Bureau  of  New 
York  City,  sajrs  an  expected  "boom"  there 
"just  isn't  happening."  Indeed,  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1971  the  number  of  births  In 
New  York  City  actually  declined  by  6  per  cent. 

A  recently  published  report  shows  that 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  an  affluent  dormi- 
tory community  outside  Washington,  reached 
the  2  1  fertility  level  this  summer.  Mont- 
gomery has  particular  significance  for  busi- 
nessmen—It  Is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in 
the  nation,  often  cited  as  one  of  thoee  with 
the  highest  per  capita  Income;  its  people  are 
affluent  consumers  by  definition. 

Preliminary  statistics  from  across  the  coun- 
try and  from  all  levels  of  Income  show  that 
the  downward  movement  is  universal — the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  black  as  well  as 
the  white,  are  having  fewer  babies  all  the 
time. 

Other  experts  agree  with  Mr.  Orler  that  this 
possible  "transition"  to  zero  population 
growth  is  no  cause  for  real  alarm — that  the 
population  would  continue  to  grow  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  generations,  increasing  by 
some  50  per  cent  to  300  million,  and  then 
would  level  off. 

Many  scientists  In  the  field  consider  this 
prospect  ideal  from  almost  every  point  of 
view. 

Stephen  Enke,  of  TEMPO  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies,  a  research  group  funded  by 
General  Electric  Co..  says  fiatly  that  "busi- 
ness In  general  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
decline  In  fertility;  a  typical  Individual  par- 
ticipating In  business  .  .  .  should  expect  a 
long-term  decline  In  fertility  to  Increase  per- 
haps his  own  Income  and  more  assuredly  the 
Incomes  of  his  children  and  heirs." 

Dr.  Enke  told  the  President's  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  in  September  that  even  an  "unrealis- 
tic" decline,  achieving  2.1  by  1976,  would 
BtlU  "benefit  rather  than  injure  business." 

TIMC    TO    AOJtTBT 

Mr.  Orler.  who,  as  previously  noted,  has 
now  concluded  that  the  country  Is  already 
at  2.1,  says  that  if  It  stays  at  the  level  the 
economy  will  still  have  plenty  of  time  to 
adjust. 

The  relative  shortage  of  infants  obviously 
wui  affect  firms  that  make  baby  products,  but 
diversification  will  soften  the  blow  for  many 
of  them.  Johnson  &  Johnson,  for  example, 
sells  more  baby  oU  and  powder  than  any 
other  manufacturer;  but  such  sales  are  only 
a  small  part  of  Its  total  volume. 

"If  the  fertility  rate  levels  off  at  around 
2  1,  we  could  begin  to  have  an  almost  Ideal 
economic  situation."  Mr.  Orler  says.  "Tha 
median  age  would  be  rising  and  there  would 
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be  more  producers  and  fewer  young  depend- 
ents. The  gross  national  product  would  go  up 
for  that  reason  alone." 

There  would,  of  course,  be  more  per  capita 
consumption,  as  weU  as  production. 

Mr.  Orler  believes  It  wovild  take  a  sustained 
effort  by  both  business  and  government  to 
adjust  to  the  new  challenges  but  he  is  sure 
both  are  fully  capable  of  making  It. 

Money  that  has  gone  Into  a  frenzied  build- 
ing of  more  and  more  elementary  schools 
and  the  training  of  more  and  more  teachers 
could  be  used,  for  example,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  broader  population — whole  new  busi- 
nesses could  be  built  in  pursuit  of  such  goals 
as  the  conversion  of  a  polluted  river  Into  a 
clean  water  recreation  and  resort  center. 

There  would  also  be  other  predictable  re- 
sults. 

With  the  median  age  rising  from  the 
twenties  to  the  forties,  Mr.  Orler  feels,  the 
political  tone  of  the  covintry  would  almost 
certainly  be  more  conservative. 

There  would  also  be  notable  cultural 
changes — for  example,  teen-age-tyi>e  music 
would  fade.  There  would  almost  certainly  be 
a  drop  In  the  level  of  crime,  particularly 
crimes  of  violence,  since  almost  haJf  are  com- 
mitted by  men  In  their  late  teens  or  early 
twenties. 

Mr.  Grler  says  the  prospect  for  a  sort  of 
"golden  age"  of  affluence  Is  good  but  not  cer- 
tain. If  the  population  rates  get  on  a  roller 
coaster,  shoot  down  for  a  while  and  then 
shoot  suddenly  up  for  a  sp>ell,  adjustments 
would  be  much  more  difficult. 

INSTANT    ZPC 

There  Is  also  a  third  possibility. 

The  fertility  rate  could  continue  rapidly 
downward,  to  perhaps  1.5,  and  we  could  get 
what  Mr.  Orler  has  called  "Instant  ZPG."  At 
that  rate  the  number  of  births  could  equal 
the  number  of  deaths  around  the  end  of  this 
decade.  (The  death  rate  has  remained  al- 
most steady  for  many  years  and  no  wild  fiuc- 
tuatlons  seem  probable  soon.) 

Mr.  Grler  believes  this  kind  of  abrupt  p>op- 
ulatloii  stabilization  could  have  disastrous 
results,  since  the  economy  would  not  have 
time  to  change — makers  of  baby  foods 
wouldn't  be  able  to  move  over  Into  health 
foods  fast  enough. 

"I  don't  think  instant  ZPG  is  likely;  at 
least  I  hope  not,"  Mr.  Orler  says.  "But  there 
Is  an  outside  chance  that  It  could  happen. 

"With  the  powerful  birth  control  methods 
we  now  possess,  coupled  with  sufficient  scare 
propaganda  atMut  Imminent  overpiopulatlon 
and  the  glamorlzation  of  ZPO  itself,  we 
could  panic  our  impressionable  young  adults 
Into  something  approaching  It,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

"We  could,  at  least  temporarily,  short-cir- 
cuit the  psychological  drive  to  reproduce  by 
brainwashing  people  Into  the  belief  that  re- 
production Is  antithetical  to  the  survival  of 
the  race." 

Demographers  almost  to  a  man  refuse  to 
give  the  possibility  of  "Instant  ZPG"  serious 
consideration. 

CAUSE  AND  KTFECT 

One  who  discounts  It  completely.  Dr.  PhUlp 
M.  Hauser.  director  of  the  University  of 
Chicago's  Population  Research  Center,  also 
Insists  that  It  is  too  soon  to  make  any  valid 
assumption  about  the  cause  of  the  ctirrent 
precipitous  fertility  decline. 

He  believes  the  recent  business  slowdown 
may  have  been  a  significant  factor  and  says 
he  does  not  think  the  wider  iise  of  birth 
control  devices  and  the  relaxing  of  laws 
against  abortion  can  account  for  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  drop. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Beck  at  General  Mills  Is 
not  pessimistic. 

He  says  he  and  other  company  officials  "just 
dont  see  the  kind  of  a  fertility  drop  that 
would  seriously  damage  the  economy"  and 
he  aooepts  the  Idea  that  a  transition  to  ZPO 
could  be  a  boon. 
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"There  is  no  questioning  the  statistics,"  he 
says.  "They  don't  lie.  What  we  have  to  see 
now  is  If  this  drop  Is  of  a  continuing  nature 
or  just  a  quirk." 

And  to  help  it  see  the  future  of  the  baby 
market  clearly  and  quickly.  General  Mills 
has  retained  Dr.  Norman  B.  Rldder,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Princeton  and  codlrector  of 
the  National  Fertility  Center,  and  Ben.  J. 
Wattenberg.  coauthor  of  "The  Real  Major- 
ity," as  special  consultants. 

The  information  they'll  be  looking  for, 
Mr.  Beck  says.  Is  "very  Impwrtant  to  General 
MlUs." 

BISTHS  AND  ECONOMICS:    A  MYSTEBY   BTOEY 

The  approach  to  zero  pxspulatlon  growth 
Is  not  new;  we've  been  approaching  It,  de- 
spite temp>orary  fiuctuatlons,  for  well  over 
200  years. 

In  Colonial  America  the  average  woman 
had  eight  children,  a  rate  which  kept  the 
p>opulation  SteadUy  expanding.  The  high 
death  rate  then,  particularly  among  the 
young,  kept  It  from  exploding. 

Now  the  average  American  woman  Is  hav- 
ing slightly  more  than  two  children — ^men 
and  women  are  just  about  reproducing  them- 
selves. The  death  rate  has  apparently 
stabilized — it  has  remained  at  almost  the 
same  level  for  20  years. 

The  effect  of  falling  birth  rates  on  eco- 
nomics and  vice  versa  are  still  not  fully 
understood. 

It  is.  for  example,  a  conmionplace  to  say 
that  during  the  Depression  "people  almost 
stopped  having  babies."  In  truth,  their  baby- 
having  had  slowed  down  long  before  the 
Depression. 

The  fertility  rate  was  well  over  3.0  In  1920  - 
the  average  woman  was  having  between  three 
and  four  children.  By  mid-decade  the  rate 
was  down  to  2.8.  And  by  1929  (the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  that  signaled  the  Depression  didn't 
take  place  until  October  of  that  year)  It 
was  2.3. 

The  real  drop  took  place  during  the  pros- 
perous Twenties.  During  the  Depression,  the 
fertility  rate  bottomed  out,  dipping  briefly 
to  2.0  but  hovering  around  2.2. 

In  1937,  though  the  Depression  was  linger- 
ing on.  It  began  to  climb.  It  did  so,  except  for 
the  zigzag  produced  by  World  War  n,  until 
1957  when  it  hit  3.7  before  once  more  start- 
ing on  a  downward  8lo[>e. 

It  Is  now  Just  about  back  down  to  the 
all-time  low.  Why?  No  one  knows.  Increasing 
availability  of  almost  foolproof  birth  control 
methods  is  presumably  a  factor,  as  Is  a  trend 
toward  legalization  of  abortions.  The  latest 
severe  dip  may  have  been  made  more  severe 
by  last  year's  business  slowdown.  The  attl-' 
tudes  of  young  p>e(^le — many  of  whom  say 
they  do  not  Intend  to  have  more  than  two 
children — are  perhaps  very  significant. 

There  are,  one  can  safely  say,  large  num- 
bers of  factors  at  work  which  Influence  the 
size  of  families.  At  the  moment,  at  least, 
they  add  up  to  fewer  babies. 


CONGRESSMAN  BROCK  ADAMS  DIS- 
CUSSES FAILINGS  OP  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S NEW  ECONOMIC  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  30,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Congressman  Biock  AoAm  discussed  the 
failings  of  President  Nixon's  new  eco- 
nomic program  before  the  Washington 
State  Education  Association.  I  commend 
his  remarks  to  our  coUeagiies: 
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Phas«  n — ^Too  Lrmx,  Tck)  Lytrc.  Too  Um-Aix 
(Bj  Mr.  Adams) 

The  President's  Phase  n  program  offers  too 
little,  comes  too  late,  and  Is  grosdy  unfair.  It 
completely  regvdates  and  limits  wages  but 
creates  loophole  after  loophole  for  price  In- 
creases. It  adopts  the  tired,  old  "trlcUe- 
down"  theory  of  biialness  incentives  without 
helping  the  average  American  or  stimulating^ 
consumer  demand.  It  allows  rent  increases  on 
new  houses  and  renovated  houses,  and  falls 
to  effectively  control  Interest  rates.  And  worst 
of  all,  It  does  nothing  about  the  most  serious 
crisis  facing  this  country,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  In  particular — high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Having  watched  President  Nixon  for  three 
years  now,  I  feci  I  can  say  ttiat  the  result 
of  his  policies  was  predictable.  When  be  first 
came  In,  he  failed  to  reoognlze  some  very 
basic,  underlying  eoonomlc  dllllcultles  in  our 
nation's  eootMmy.  After  a  number  of  years. 
he  overempfaadzed  tbe  danger  of  inflation 
and  underemphadaed  the  problem  oX  unem- 
ployment. Now.  he  is  rewarding  tbe  support- 
ers of  bis  party  with  "trickle-down"  busLness 
Incentives  and  leavii^  tbe  working  man  Job- 
less or  his  wages  froaen. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Wage  and  Price  Boards  are  very  nice 
and  very  sincere  pteople.  But  the  public  and 
business  members  do  not  understand  the 
humiliation  and  degradation  of  the  poverty 
or  low-income  cycle  which  results  from  fro- 
zen wages.  These  Board  members  are  not 
working  people  who  receive  frozen  wages. 
They  are  professional  people  who  get  fees  as 
lawyers  or  bonuses  in  stock  as  business  execu- 
tives. When  they  start  talking  about  the 
problems  of  people  who  get  wages,  they  Just 
don't  have  much  of  an  understanding. 

At  this  point,  the  wage- price  freeze  is 
primarily  a  wage  freeze,  and  only  second- 
arily a  price  freeze.  As  a  price  freeze,  it  is 
ineffective  In  crucial  areas,  such  as  food 
prices,  where  the  average  American  feels  the 
pinch  on  his  dollars.  For  example,  at  the 
supermarket  watch  and  see  if  you  will  be 
able  to  buy  three  cans  of  fruit  for  87*.  My 
prediction  is  you  will  start  paying  30<  per 
can,  with  no  discount  for  volume  purchasing. 
The  reeiilt  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  same 
price  for  a  single  Item,  but  In  reality  a  price 
rise  for  those  who  try  to  save  by  buying  in 
quantity.  For  the  man  or  woman  whose  wages 
are  frozen,  the  pricing  policy  Is  doubly 
damaging. 

Secondly,  as  I  mentioned,  rents  on  new 
houses  and  substantially  renovated  houses 
are  not  being  controlled.  What  will  happen? 
Everyone  with  a  house  to  rent  will  renovate, 
or  claim  a  renovation  when  some  major 
repairs  are  made,  and  wUl  raise  the  rent. 

Thirdly,  interest  rates  and  administered 
prices  will  continue  to  depress  consumer  de- 
mand and  to  deter  economic  growth.  By  ad- 
ministered prices  I  mean  this:  when  General 
Motors  seta  a  price  on  a  car.  every  other  car 
manufacturer  follows  suit.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  no  competition  when  It  comes  to 
price  setting.  With  high  Interest  rates,  you 
have  nothing  but  a  drag  on  the  economy. 
Nobody  should  have  to  pay  more  than  6% 
in  interest  ehargee.  To  leave  Interest  where 
it  is.  la  a  fraud  aimed  at  the  American  peo- 
ple. When  3/5  of  the  people  In  this  country 
share  only  SO'^f  of  the  income  of  the  nation, 
it  is  Intolerable  to  freeze  a  man's  wages  and 
then  charge  a  high  interest  rate  on  indebt- 
edness. 

Who  wUl  buy  the  goods  produced  by  the 
buslneas  moentivea?  The  middle  and  low 
Income  areas  wUl  not  be  able  to  borrow 
money  and  their  wages  are  frozen.  The 
"trteHledown  tlieorT"  of  bualneaa  inveKtment 
to  pvodooe  Joba — wben  we  are  operattng  right 
now  at  about  only  70%  of  plant  capacity 
nationally,  and  la  our  area  at  about  M%  of 
plant  capacity — wUl  not  work.  Tou  can  aak 
the  President  ol  Boeing  Company  If  he  la 
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going  to  band  a  new  plant  if  be  geu  tbe  T^r 
iaveatmcot  credit.  Or  you  could  ask  any  air- 
line chief  executive  If  he  Is  going  to  buy  an- 
(Ahmr  aliVner  if  he  gets  the  inveatment  credit. 
The  answer  in  both  cases  will  be  "no."  Why? 
Because  there  is  no  constnner  demand.  An 
Airline  will  not  buy  new  planes  if  projections 
say  that  fewer  paasengers  will  be  riding  the 
airline  during  the  next  year  or  two.  And 
that,  unfortunately.  Is  what  happened  last 
year,  last  year  Boeing  sold  zero  airliners  in 
the  domestic  market.  This  year,  as  far  as 
I  know,  it  has  only  sold  one  737. 

We  must  stimulate  consumer  demand  by 
lowering  Interest  rates  and  loosening  the 
money  supply,  and  granting  retroactive  pay 
increases,  so  that  consumers  will  have  the 
financial  wherewithal!  to  buy  the  products 
they  want  to  buy.  Wages  are  always  lagging 
behind  price  Increases  so  these  should  not  be 
allowed  to  trigger  price  Increases.  We  should 
not  give  business  tax  breaks  to  build  prod- 
ucts which  consumers  may  or  may  not  even 
want  to  buy.  Business  booms  are  based  on 
consumption  and  confidence,  not  on  mere 
production. 

And  we  must  desperately  produce  Jobs  for 
our  unemployed  and  provide  short-term  re- 
lief for  those  who  are  unemployed.  We  m 
Congress  have  passed  a  number  of  Job-creat- 
ing bills,  such  as  the  Public  Service  Jobs  bill 
and  a  modified  accelerated  public  works  bill 
aimed  at  high  unemplojrment  areas.  I  am 
currently  working  with  Senator  Magnuson  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  beyond  the 
current  period.  We  have  simply  got  to  save 
those  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  as  a  result 
of  foolish  and  unfair  national  economic  pol- 
icies. 


NEW  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM  RES- 
CUED BY  CONGRESSIONAL  INI- 
TIATIVES 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TE.XAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  major 
parts  of  the  new  economic  program  have 
been  rescued  by  congressional  Initiatives 
taken  on  the  President's  phase  n  stabi- 
lization legislation. 

Without  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  would  have  been  faced  with  major 
legal  challenges  and  growing  opposition 
from  large  segments  of  the  population. 
Over  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress  was  able  to  rees- 
tablish equity  and  the  tools  to  make  a 
broad-scale  stabilization  effort  work. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  which  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  yesterday,  was  vastly  improved 
over  the  hastily  drafted  legislation  which 
the  Congress  was  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  October  19. 

The  original  bill  was  a  legislative 
nightmape  filled  with  administrative 
shortcuts  which  locked  in  all  of  the  In- 
equities of  the  freeze  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stiqject  that  the  ad- 
ministration purposely  refused  to  deal 
with  the  question  ot  pay  contracts  and 
agreements  for  "political  purpoGcs." 

I  am  convinced  that  BCfme  m  the  Re- 
publican Party  felt  that  the  qtiestion  of 
retroactive  and  deferred  pay  was  vahi- 
aUe  as  a  political  issue  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  left  with  the  pow- 
er to  manipulate  this  question  endlessly. 
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The  result  was  divislveness  in  a  program 
which  requires  the  maximum  support  of 
all  the  American  people. 

The  political  strategists  within  the  ad- 
ministration engaged  in  outlandish  prop- 
aganda in  an  effort  to  block  the  congres- 
sional initiatives  on  the  pay  question 

While  the  politicians  were  claiming 
that  the  Increase  would  be  Inflationary 
some  of  the  calmer  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration— such  as  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  Hodgson — were  quietly  conceding 
that  the  recognition  of  these  contractual 
obligations  would  have  <Hily  the  moet 
minimal  impact  on  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram. The  Congress  has  settled  this  issue, 
taking  it  out  of  politics  and  assuring  that 
legal  agreements  and  contracts  will  be 
met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  providing 
equity  for  teachers  and  worklnfr  people, 
the  payment  of  the  retroactive  pay  would 
be  an  important  impetus  to  the  economr 
generally. 

While  the  majority  of  the  pay  increases 
are  small,  the  aggregate  effect  will  be  to 
increase  purchasing  power  by  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Any  stimulus  of  this  kind 
is  important  when  we  are  faced  with  an 
economy  where  well  over  5  million  peo- 
ple are  standing  in  the  unemployment 
lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congressional  resolu- 
tion of  the  pay  problem  will  end  much  of 
tlie  bickering  which  has  surrounded  tbe 
stabilization  program  and  would  enabie 
the  Pay  Board  and  the  Price  CommlssiaD 
to  settle  down  to  their  jobs  without  prob- 
lems hanging  over  from  the  freeze  period. 
The  Congress  has  also  taken  a  major 
step  forward  in  providing  equity  in  the 
program  by  requiring  the  banks  and 
other  lenders  be  brought  imder  controls. 
The  conference  report  Included  a 
House  provision  requiring  that  the  Presi- 
dent issue  orders  and  regulations  stafaUiz- 
ing  Interest  rates  on  all  classes  of  loans. 
This  is  a  mandatory  provision  and  any 
exception  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  Presi- 
dential determination  that  controls  an  a 
particular  class  of  loans  are  not  required 
for  stabilization  purposes  and  for  orderly 
economic  growth.  The  act  requires  that 
any  such  exception  be  accompanied  by  a 
specific  statement  of  reasons  for  the  ex- 
emption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  anticipate  that  the 
President  will  issue  a  series  of  orders  re- 
quiring limitations  or  rollbacks  of  Inter- 
est rates,  particularly  in  the  consumer 
and  mortgage  fields.  Consumers  are  pay- 
ing 36  perc^it  and  more  on  small  loans 
and  home  mortgages  are  still  at  or  near 
8  percent  across  most  of  the  Nation  plus 
discount  points  in  many  cases. 

The  only  noticeable  changes  in  inter- 
est rates  have  occurred  among  the  prime 
business  borrowers,  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  Nation.  For  the  most  part, 
these  prime  and  money  market  reduc- 
tions have  not  trickled  down  to  the 
majority  of  the  people.  It  is  tbe  clear  in- 
tention of  the  Congress,  In  paminf  this 
act.  that  the  President  stabilise  interest 
rates  which  affeet  consumen,  small  buri- 
ness,  fanners,  and  ottien,  and  not  jost 
those  in  the  money  markets. 

There  are  other  areas  wliere  the  Con- 
gress amejided  tbe  adminlirtrwtJA"  bQl: 
first.  The  Consress  reooeniied  that 
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the  administration's  bill  provided  no 
policing  of  prices  and  authorized  con- 
sumers and  others  to  seek  civil  dam- 
ages— treble  damages — ^when  they  are 
victimized  by  vlolatlcais  of  price  regula- 
tions. 

Second.  The  Congress  refused  to  go 
along  with  the  administration's  request 
that  orders  and  Interpretations  during 
the  freeze  period  be  ratified  by  legisla- 
tive action.  The  Congress  left  this  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  proper  ju- 
dicial authorities  when  and  if  legal  ques- 
tions were  raised. 

Third.  The  administration  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  safeguards  of  administra- 
tive procedures  from  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program.  The  Congress  refused 
to  accept  this  and  inserted  specific  ad- 
ministrative procedures  at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  levels.  This  Includes  the 
requirement  for  formal  hearings  on  reg- 
ulations affecting  significant  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

Fourth.  The  administration  proposed 
extraordinary  powers  for  the  chairmen 
of  the  various  boards  and  commissions 
and  opposed  any  congressional  review  of 
the  membership  of  these  bodies.  The  Con- 
gress amended  this  to  provide  that  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
boards  and  commissions  be  based  on  a 
majority  vote  of  the  commission  or  board 
and  required  the  confirmation  of  the 
present  chairmen  and  all  future  members 
of  the  bodies. 

Fifth.  The  administration  insisted  on 
tying  its  own  hands  on  possible  price 
rollbacks  by  sticking  to  the  May  25,  1970. 
date — contained  in  the  original  law  as 
the  base  period.  The  Congress  amended 
this  to  allow  the  President  to  roll  bswik 
prices  to  any  levels  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  economic  stabiliza- 
tion and  prevent  windfall  profits. 

Sixth.  The  administration  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  special  problems  of  the  work- 
ing poor  under  wage  restrictions.  The 
Congress  amended  the  legislation  to  ex- 
empt the  working  poor  from  the  regula- 
tions so  that  the  act  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  families  in  a  state 
of  poverty. 

Seventh,  llie  Congress  amended  the 
law  to  reinforce  the  Price  Commission's 
authority  over  rents  and  mass  trsms- 
portation  costs. 

Eighth.  The  administration's  bill  fail- 
ed to  mention  the  word  "profits,"  The 
Congress  added  a  requirement  that  the 
administration  monitor  profits  and  make 
specific  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
issue. 

Ninth.  The  administraticHi's  bill  did 
not  specify  the  basis  on  which  the  var- 
ious price  and  wage  orders  would  be  Is- 
sued. The  Congress  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  five  specific  criteria  on  which  the 
standards  of  the  administrative  agen- 
cies must  be  based. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  amendments  to 
the  original  adminlstratlcm  bill  proposed 
by  the  Democrats  during  markup  ses- 
sions in  November  were  retained  In  stHne 
form  in  the  bill  that  was  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident yesterday.  Many  were  retained  \n 
their  original  form  and  others  were 
melded  Into  similar  language  approved 
by  the  Senate. 
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I  feel  that  all  of  the  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate  greatly 
improved  the  chances  of  success  for 
phase  n  providing  the  law  is  adminis- 
tered in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

We  have  added  the  two  ingredients 
that  were  missing  from  the  original  ad- 
ministration bill — equity  and  workabil- 
ity. 


A  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
cember 6,  1971,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  featured  a  special  report  on 
drug  abuse.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
drug  problem,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  special  dou- 
ble article  from  this  edition — one  part  by 
New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
and  one  part  by  Jerry  Pinkelstein,  pub- 
lisher. New  York  Law  Journal. 

The  articles  follow : 
CovcaNOR  Seeks  Aix-Out  Eftort  on  Drttgs 
(By  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller) 

How  can  we  defeat  drug  abuse  before  It  de- 
stroys America?  I  believe  the  answer  lies  in 
sununoning  the  total  conunltment  America 
has  always  demonstrated  in  times  of  national 
crisis. 

In  1942.  for  example,  we  were  a  nation  in- 
volved in  total  war.  President  Rooeevelt  gave 
the  green  light  to  the  greatest  mobUizatlon 
of  brainpower  in  human  history.  The  pro- 
gram: the  Manhattan  Project.  Ilie  invest- 
ment: over  $2  billion  and  the  talents  of 
Fermi,  Oppenheimer,  Szilard,  Lawrence, 
Oroves  and  thousands  more  of  the  best  minds 
available.  The  goal:  the  first  atomic  bomb. 
The  result:  an  earlier  end  to  World  War  II 
and  mllllona  of  lives  ultimately  saved,  Amer- 
ican, Allied  and  Japanese. 


The  Manhattan  Project  is  not  the  only  case 
in  which  the  United  States  has  thrown  every- 
thing necessary  into  a  recent  challenge.  Un- 
der President  Elsenhower,  every  human  and 
material  resource  needed  waa  put  Into  devel- 
oping a  missile  and  satellite  shield  capable  of 
deterring  any  would-be  aggressor.  With  the 
support  of  his  successors.  World  War  m  has 
thus  far  been  averted  as  a  result. 

President  Kennedy  lifted  America's  sights 
to  the  heavens.  An  army  of  300,000  waa  cotn- 
mltted,  including  an  elite  corps  cC  120,000 
scientists  and  engineers.  Twenty-one  billion 
dollars  later,  Americana  walked  on  the  moon. 

Just  last  January,  President  Nixon  called 
for  a  total  mobUizatlon  of  necessary  re- 
sources in  an  all-out  quest  for  a  cure  for 
cancer.  He  proposed  ooounittlng  another 
$100  million  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
goal. 

The  need  now  is  to  see  drug  abiiae  as  a 
national  crisis  and  to  attack  it  on  that  acale. 
Drug  addiction  represents  a  threat  akin  to 
war  In  its  capacity  to  kill,  enslave  and  Im- 
peril the  nation's  future;  akin  to  cancer  in 
spreading  a  deadly  disease  among  us  and 
equal  to  any  other  challenge  we  face  In  de- 
serving all  the  brain-power,  manpower  and 
resources  necessary  to  overcome  it.  Unless 
the  drug  menace  is  stopped,  thousands  more 
Americans  wiU  die  and  htindreda  of  thou- 
sands will  be  condemned  to  the  living  death 
of  addiction. 

The  time  has  come  to  meet  the  drug  crisis 
bead  on.  Tbe  time  baa  come  to  reoogniae  ttiis 
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tragedy  for  the  massive  threat  it  poees  to 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  our  young  peo- 
ple and  to  tbe  nation's  survival.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  total  national  commitment, 
an  all-out  mobilization  of  the  best  minds  in 
every  field  and  ail  the  resources  necessary  to 
eradicate  this  acoxirge.  How  can  we  do  less? 

raEEDOM  wrrRoiTT  Dioirmr 
What  good  are  blllloas  spent  in  defense 
of  freedom  and  Individual  dignity,  If  our 
young  pteople  lose  their  freedom  and  dignity 
to  drugs?  What  good  are  all  our  early  efTorts 
to  raise  health  children — ^the  pre-natal  and 
post-natal  care,  Immunization  and  whole- 
some diets,  if  we  permit  the  rtlseaaf  of  addic- 
tion to  infect  them?  Of  what  value  are  bil- 
lions invested  in  education,  if  good  minds  are 
to  be  rotted  out  by  drugs?  What  good  are 
our  efforts  to  transmit  civilization  and  tbe 
Judeo-Christlan  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  hu- 
man life.  If  life  Is  reduced  to  a  dismal,  dally 
struggle  to  feed  a  drug  habit? 

To  mothers  and  fathers  worried  sick  by  the 
fear  of  drug  abuse  among  their  children  and 
grandchUdren;  to  teachers  who  see  bright 
minds  dulled  by  drugs,  to  clergymen  who  are 
losing  their  spiritual  Influence  to  the  false 
gods  of  kicks  and  thrills;  to  businessmen 
who  see  drugs  causing  absenteeism  and  hurt- 
ing productivity;  to  union  leaders  worried 
about  addiction  among  younger  members 
and  the  children  of  aU  their  members;  to 
Judges  who  see  the  courts  collapsing  under 
the  crush  of  narcotics  cases;  to  all  these 
people,  there  can  be  only  one  response  to 
the  question,  "Does  drug  abuse  demand  an 
all  out  mobilization  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources?" That  answer  mtist  be  a  thundering 
"yes." 

STATE  HAS  8PKNT  $750   imXIOM 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  where.  In  the 
metropolitan  area,  we  have  the  worst  and 
swiftest  spreading  drug  infection  in  the  na- 
tion, I  am  urging  a  total  national  effort  only 
after  we  have  tried  every  possible  approach 
at  the  state  and  local  level  without  achieving 
success.  My  administration  baa  ooomittted 
the  almost  unbelleveable  sum  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to  conquer  drug 
addiction.  That  sum  amounts  to  more  than 
every  state  government,  more  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  more  than  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  conuoitted  to  this 
purpose.  We  pioneered  methadone  mainte- 
nance, instituted  mandatory  treatment,  have 
employed  every  other  known  drug  treatment, 
created  a  narcotics  unit  in  the  state  police 
and  a  speclsd  narcotics  section  in  the  courts. 
But  the  hard  fact  is  undeniable.  We  have 
neither  stemmed  the  spread  of  drug  abuse, 
nor  found  a  cure  for  those  afflicted. 

STEPS   TOWARD   SOLUTION 

But,  if  these  efforts  have  not  been  enough 
to  solve  the  problem,  they  tiave  at  least 
dramatized  what  Is  needed  to  scMve  t^e  prob- 
lem: 

Education — As  early  as  it  can  be  made 
naeaningful,  education  that  employs  sophis- 
ticated, creative  techniques  that  can  really 
get  through  to  young  peofrie. 

Researtdi — Scientific,  medical,  social — as 
Intensive  aa  that  to  cure  any  fatal  illness. 
In  drugs,  the  research  challenge  is  far  more 
complex,  for  here  we  are  deaUng  with  a  dis- 
ease that  is  self-Induced  and  where  most 
victims  do  not  try,  or  don't  even  want  to  be 
cured. 

Treatment — With  enough  quality  facilities 
available  so  that  no  one  really  seeking  help 
is  ever  left  to  the  continued  temptation  of 
the  street  for  lack  of  a  place  to  be  treated. 

Enforcement — The  efforts  of  one  atete  to 
seal  out  drugs  is  like  trying  to  hold  back 
water  with  a  sieve.  Not  only  must  we  have 
a  vast  national  enf<xcement  network,  but 
the  United  States  must  \ise  all  the  legiti- 
mate, diplomatic,  eoon<Hnlc  and  social  muscle 
necessary  to  stem  the  international  traffic  in 
drugs. 
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DO  wi  CASK  nrouGHf 

Almost  every  n>aon«l  obJaetlT*  In  the  past 
two  yean  bar*  I>e*B  proftuwd  t>y  tiM  ctaMl- 
l«ng«:  "If  '«•  oui  go  to  the  Uoon,'*  wby 
can't  ve  keoomplMi  tlUs  or  thttt  foal.  I 
cannot  b«lleT»  in  tha  caw  <rf  drags  tbat 
Americans  are  going  to  aluaq>  b*ck  and  aay, 
"This  on«  bas  us  beat." 

Are  tbe  sons  and  daughters  ot  a  generation 
that  survived  the  Great  Depreealon  and  re- 
built a  prosperous  nation,  who  defeated  Naz- 
ism and  nuclsm  and  preserved  a  free  world, 
to  be  van<]ulsbed  by  a  powder,  pills  and 
needles?  rmis  is  Inconceivable!  There  has  to 
be  an  answer  to  drug  abuse.  All  it  requires 
is  the  national  will,  a  total  national  commit- 
ment, to  And  that  answer.  We  dare  not  fall. 

PUBLISHm     USCES     A     "MANHATrAN     PROJECT" 

(By  Jerry  Flnkelstein) 
Thus   far.   tbe   battle    against   drugs   has 
been   basically  a  holding   acUon.   We  must 
escalate  to  a  total  war  on  drugs,  or  we  will 
lose. 

As  publisher  of  the  New  York  Law  Journal. 
I  have  occaaton  to  taUc  to  Judges,  lawyers, 
prosecutcn  and  government  officials.  The 
special  Issue  osi  drugs  In  the  second  section 
of  today's  edition  results  from  some  of  these 
oonversatians. 


ATTKn    ON     COUSIS 

These  offlctals  told  me  that  soon  there  will 
hardly  be  a  civil  case  tried  because  the  courU 
will  be  completely  clogged  with  drugs  and 
drug-related  cases.  Upon  looking  further  in- 
to the  matter,  I  discovered,  as  others  before 
me,  that  this  was  not  Just  a  matter  of  court 
congestion  but  of  the  survival  of  civilisation. 

I  then  wrote  a  front  page  editorial  for  the 
Law  Journal,  entitled  -Needed:  Another 
'Manhattan  Project'  to  SOJve  Nation's  Drug 
ProWem,"  which  appeared  on  July  8.  1971. 
I  was  invited  to  write  an  Op-Ed  article  for 
the  New  Tor*  Times,  enUtled  "anhooklng 
Addicts."  which  was  published  Sept.  11, 
1971,  and  condensed  in  The  Reader's  Digest 
for  December  1971,  as  "Our  Own  Andromeda 
Straln.- 

We  then  began  preparing  for  today's  spe- 
cial Issue,  and  were  appalled  when  we  sought 
perspective.  The  perspective  on  drugs,  as  you 
will  find  from  the  special  Issue,  is  that  we  do 
not  have  one. 

Orm     KHOWtEDCI 

What  do  we  know  about  drugs  and  ad- 
diction? 

A  modest  amoimt  about  the  drugs  them- 
selves; a  Uttle  about  addiction;  and  much 
leas  about  the  entire  relationship  of  drugs 
and  addiction  to  our  culture,  our  society,  »»<i 
our  civilization. 

We  have  Ideas,  hints.  Intuitions,  the  begin- 
nings of  knowledge.  But  not  the  knowledge 
Itself.  There  are  few  hard  facts.  Apart  from 
a  few  btu  of  carefully  deUneated  laboratory 
results,  most  else  is  guesswork. 

Tbroogbout  our  report  on  the  drug  prob- 
lem you  will  and  highly  Inconsistent  figures 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  authors  are 
charlatans — far  from  It;  they  are  all  dedi- 
cated man  in  their  fields.  It  means  that  they 
are  forced  to  work  with  the  best  material 
availaMe— and  It  Isn't  food  enough. 

Wot  when  our  police,  our  neighbors  even 
our  own  children  may  Join  the  army  of  ad- 
dicts and  pushers  at  any  time. 

Not  when  VA  hospitals  are  unprepared  to 
handle  the  flood  of  addicts  and  serum  hepa- 
titis cassa. 

Not  when  babies  are  bom  suffering  from 
withdrawal  symptoms  because  their  mothers 
are  addictfe. 

qiTALIFIKD  COKCLCaiOMS 

Taka  the  slmpls  matter  of  drug-oonsected 
arrests.  The  wcakast  link  in  "w-r^MTag  theae 
figures  (as  Is  zeadUj  adoilttad)  U  tb»  tired 
desk  saigaaat  wHo  Oils  out  ths  blotter,  or  the 
overworked  patrolman  who  makes  out  the 
report.  Can  we  seriously  believe  that  flgxxres 
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eompUed  tn  this  way  bear  any  relation  to 
re»llty?  The  most  we  can  hope  for  la  that 
Idiosyncrasies  will  cancel  each  other  out. 
BUtlstlcany;  and  we  will  have  some  sort  of 
trend  which  can  be  plotted.  But  this  is 
pretty  crude  stuff,  and  any  conclusions 
drawn  must  be  qualified  In  the  light  of  these 
Inherent  inaoeuracies. 

Approximations  have  their  place,  and  we 
have  to  live  In  a  world  where  action  must  be 
taken  based  on  inadequate  data.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  casually  ac- 
cept inadequate  daU  on  vital  matters  when 
greater  effort  could  bring  an  Improvement. 

Navigators  may  navigate  by  dead  reckon- 
ing, but  only  if  they  have  to — and  then  they 
feel  Justifiably  uneasy.  Businessmen  work 
with  Inadequate  data,  but  spend  fortunes  to 
refine  it,  making  It  less  inadequate.  Shouldn't 
we  feel  uneasy  about  the  data  on  drugs? 
Shouldn't  we  be  willing  to  spend  the  money 
to  make  It  more  accurate? 


A     BBOAOCX    COAL 

But  let's  not  stop  there.  We  must  have 
the  exploration  of  all  possible  avenues  of 
ccsitrol  and  ctire  of  drug  abuse,  together 
with  coordination  <rf  all  existing  and  de- 
veloping knowledge.  A  big  Job?  Of  course. 
Ons  calling  for  heroic  efforts.  One  calling 
for  a  Manhattan  Project  on  Drugs.  An  all- 
out  mobilization  of  every  single  available 
American  resource  from  brains  to  dollars 
that  would  dwarf  the  original  Manhattan 
Project  or  NASA. 

EZFXOKK  ALL  POSSIBILJTEtS 

The  original  Manhattan  Project  did  not 
set  out  to  invent  an  atomic  bomb  accord- 
ing to  any  one  preconceived  theory.  It  ex- 
plored every  feasible  tlieory  at  the  same 
time,  and  produced  working  atomic  ixxnbs 
by  two  entirely  different  methods.  The  bUnd 
alleys  followed  are  unimportant,  because  not 
Just  one,  but  two  different  approaches  gave 
an  acceptable  answer. 

The  Manhattan  Project  on  Drugs  must 
likewise  explore  any  and  aU  feasible  ways 
of  controlling  the  larger  problem  of  drugs 
and  addicUon,  wtiether  by  scientific  means 
or  otherwise. 

There  are  huge  advantages.  As  Governor 
aockefeller  pointed  out  to  me  after  one  of 
my  editorials  advocating  a  Manhattan  Project 
on  Drugs,  the  original  Manhattan  Project, 
and  to  some  extent  NASA,  had  to  operate  In 
secret.  The  Manhattan  Project  on  Drugs,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  and  should  operate  in 
the  open.  Everyone  can  contribute,  and  ev- 
eryone wUl  benefit.  Not  Just  from  eliminat- 
ing addiction,  although  that  would  be  worth 

every  ounce  of  effort  at  our  command but 

from  the  new  and  beneficial  disooverie*  that 
are  the  Inevitable  by-products  of  a  project 
of  this  magnitude. 

rUU.    SUPPOKT     ITEKOEO 

It  U  clear  that  no  state  or  city  can  handle 
the  drug  probleca  without  massive  federal 
aid  and  ooordlaaUon.  President  Nixon  is  do- 
ing more  to  figbt  drug  abuse  than  any  other 
President.  But  he  cannot  do  mora  without 
full  support  of  ths  public  and  the  Congress. 

Suppose  we  bad  had  a  Manhattan  Project 
on  Drugs  Ave  years  ago.  Think  of  the  lives 
saved,  the  degradation  avoided.  Addiction 
appears  to  spread  exponentially.  Think  what 
it  wUl  be  like  five  years  from  now  if  we  dont 
start  now.  lYy  to  sleep  on  it. 


WORSENING  GAS  SUPPLY  CRISIS 

HON.  lOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mew  TosK 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  23  natural  gas  companies 
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serving  my  SUte  of  New  York,  only  two 
very  small  suppliers  have  been  able  to 
assure  the  State  pubUc  service  commis- 
sion that  they  can  obtain  enough  gas  for 
the  reasonable  needs  of  their  customers 
during  this  winter. 

In  this  situation,  the  State  public 
service  commlssi<Hi  has  ordered  utUl- 
ties  to  refuse  service  to  all  new  Indus- 
trial  and  commercial  customers  unless 
the  applicants  demonstrate  the  capacity 
to  switch  to  alternate  fuels  in  an  emer- 
gency, or  unless  they  are  engaged  in 
industrial  processes  that  absolutely  re. 
quire  natural  gas.  Even  residentiai  cus- 
tomers in  large  multiple  dwellings  and 
apartment  houses  are  denied  new  gas 
service  for  heating  unless  they  have  full 
facilities  to  bum  an  alternate  fuel. 

That  is  the  situation  In  my  State 
Across  the  country,  the  natural  gas  sup- 
ply shortage  poses  a  threat  of  service 
curtailment. 

Consider  a  few  examples  out  of  many 
The  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co 
which  has  nearly  a  million  customers  In 
Detroit  and  other  areas,  has  announced 
that  it  does  not  have  sufficient  supply  to 
serve  aU  the  industries  that  want  to  turn 
to  gas  for  air-pollution  control. 

In  Chicago,  the  Peoples  Gas  Co.  hu  a 
waiting  list  of  some  12.000  applications 
from  hopeful  industrial  and  commercial 
customers. 

The  Colinnbia  Gas  System,  wWch 
serves  customers  in  parts  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  expects  to  curtail  de- 
livery of  gas  to  customers  reoeiving  serv- 
ice imder  intemiptlble  contracts. 

In  California,  the  Pacific  lighting 
Corp..  the  country's  biggest  gas  distrib- 
utor with  3.1  million  customers  in  south- 
ern and  central  California,  has  sharply 
cut  back  deliveries  to  large  Industrial 
users. 

The  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.  has 
found  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  take  on 
any  new  customers,  even  residential  cus- 
tomers, since  early  this  year. 

Here  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area,  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  has 
served  notice  that  no  new  gas  customers, 
except  single  family  residential  custom- 
ers, can  be  accepted  for  an  Indefinite  time 
into  the  future. 

A  hard  winter  will  turn  the  threat  of 
further  cutbacks  into  a  certainty  in  many 
areas.  Widespread  hope  is  expressed  that 
service  can  be  maintained  to  schools, 
public  buildings,  hospitals,  and  homes— 
at  least  for  this  winter.  But  what  i^MMit 
next  winter?  And  the  winters  after  that? 

The  consumers  of  the  Nation  have  rea- 
son  for  worry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  quick  and  easy 
way  to  cure  the  gas  supply  shortage.  But 
the  existing  shortage  and  the  threat  of 
worse  to  come  do  not  have  to  be  regarded 
as  an  irrevefslble  rush  toward  disaster. 

It  Is  true  that  nearly  aU  of  the  present 
known  reserves  of  natural  gas  are  already 
committed  for  sale.  However,  we  are  as- 
sured by  authoritative  aourees  that  po- 
tential reserves,  waltinc  to  be  diseovered 
and  developed,  would  meet  oai  natkaial 
needs  for  many  years  to  rAV^ 

An  Intensive  exploration  and  derekw- 
ment  program  by  the  gas-producing  in- 
dustry holds  the  answer  to  the  gas  sup- 
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ply  shortage,  now  and  In  the  future.  That 
solution  cannot  come  overnight — but  the 
longer  it  is  delayed,  the  worse  our  situa- 
tion will  become. 

The  necessity  of  this  kind  of  program  is 
recognized  by  producers.  But  they  have 
liesitated  to  embark  on  it  because  Federal 
legulatory  policies  and  manmade  un- 
certainties add  to  the  risk  inherent  in  the 
business  of  gas  production. 

These  policies  makt  it  impossible  for 
the  producer,  once  he  has  foimd  a  new 
■ource  of  supply,  to  know  how  much  he 
will  be  paid  for  his  gas  or  how  long  he 
will  be  paid  the  price  stated  in  his  con- 
tract with  an  interstate  pipeline — even 
though  that  contract  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
producer  also  labors  under  the  knowledge 
that  the  Commission  may  change  the 
rules  governing  how  much  gas  he  must 
deliver  under  his  contract  and  how  long 
he  must  continue  to  make  deUveries. 

This  is  a  hard  basis  on  which  to  try  to 
do  business.  Such  uncertainty  obviously 
tends  to  discourage  the  producer  from 
setting  out  on  a  costly  effort  to  fine"  and 
develop  new  supplies  of  gas  for  waiting 
customers. 

H.R.  2513,  which  I  Introduced  early  in 
this  session  and  on  which  comprehensive 
committee  hearings  have  been  held,  pro- 
poses to  take  a  step  toward  restoring  in- 
centive to  the  gas  producer.  It  would  do 
so  by  making  the  terms  of  contracts  be- 
tween producers  and  interstate  pipelines 
valid  and  binding  on  all  parties  concerned 
once  such  contracts  have  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

All  major  sales  contracts  would  still 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
which  would  retain  the  power  of  ap- 
proval, approval  subject  to  stated  condi- 
tions, or  disapproval.  The  significant 
change  is  that  the  Commission  could  no 
longer  have  second  thoughts  about  con- 
tract terms  and  rescind  its  earlier  ap- 
proval. After  the  producer  enters  into  an 
approved  contract,  he  will  know  where 
he  stands  and  can  plan  accordingly. 

HJl.  2513  is  essentially  a  sanctity -of- 
contract  measure.  It  proposes  to  give 
contracts  between  gas  producers  and  in- 
terstate pipelines  the  same  inviolability 
that  is  customarily  attached  to  legal  con- 
tracts in  every  other  field  of  business. 

Its  enactment  will  help  to  give  pro- 
ducers the  incentive  they  need  to  discover 
and  develop  the  new  supplies  of  natural 
gas  the  United  States  must  have  for  the 
well-being  of  our  people,  for  economic 
progress,  and  for  a  lessening  of  environ- 
mental pollution. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtJTH    CAXOLIITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consti- 
tution as  presently  written  can  provide 
full  equal  rights  for  women  while  still 
preserving  those  necessary  laws  that  pro- 
tect women. 

A  new  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
could  well  create  more  confusion  and 
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legal  uncertainty  as  to  the  rights  of 
women.  The  best  way  to  guarantee  these 
rights  is  to  continue  to  carefully  apply 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' careful  attention  the  following 
splendid  editorial  from  the  Greenville, 
S.C,  News,  one  of  the  Bouth's  leading 
newspapers,  ccaicemlng  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Is  Amendment  Reallt  Necessabt? 

The  recent  unanimous  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing that  the  14th  Amendment  bars  arbitrary 
discrimination  against  women  should  give 
supporters  of  an  additional  constitutional 
amendment  to  assure  female  equality  under 
the  law  some  second  thoughts.  This  is  not 
an  old  argument  against  the  need  for  the 
proposed  women's  rights  amendment,  but 
the  court's  action  gives  it  new  strength. 

The  Supreme  Court  based  its  ruling  in  an 
obscure  Idaho  case  on  the  14tb  Amendment's 
directive  that  "no  state  deny  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction."  This  was  the  first  time  the 
high  court  has  used  the  equal  protection 
clause  in  a  women's  rights  case. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  proposed 
amendment  could  do  much  more  to  make 
the  sexes  equal  under  the  law.  In  the  Idaho 
case  the  court  struck  down  a  state  law  which 
arbitrarily  made  a  father  the  administrator 
of  his  deceased  son's  estate,  an  action  con- 
tested by  the  mother  who  was  estranged 
from  the  father. 

Constitutional  proposals  designed  to  as- 
sure equality  for  women  have  been  talked  in 
Congress  since  1923.  Pressure  from  various 
women's  rights  groups  has  prompted  con- 
gressional leaders  to  take  a  serious  look  this 
year  at  actually  adopting  some  tjrpe  of 
measure  to  be  passed  on  to  the  states  for 
ratification. 

The  House  has  passed  a  proposal  which 
provides  that  "equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
sex."  The  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  has 
reported  out  a  version  of  this  proposal 
amended  to  allow  distinction  between  the 
rights  and  resi>onslbilltle8  of  men  and  women 
only  on  the  basis  of  "physiological  or  func- 
tional differences." 

The  point,  however,  that  has  been  con- 
sistently argued  by  constitutional  and  legal 
experts  all  during  the  debate  is  that  women 
already  have  equal  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court's  application 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  to  a  sex  dis- 
crimination case  clearly  points  out  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  women  have. 

The  court's  action  offers  solid  evidence 
that  another  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  unnecessary,  and  would  only  serve  to  create 
legal  complications  that  could  be  avoided  by 
more  extensive  utilization  of  the  14th  and 
5th  Amendments.  Supporters  of  the  women's 
rights  amendments  would  do  well  to  thor- 
oughly test  existing  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution before  recklessly  tacking  on  more 
verbiage. 

The  court  has  opened  the  docs  with  its 
ruling  in  the  Idaho  case.  Rather  than  qiend 
more  time  in  considering  new  amendments, 
Congress  could  do  more  for  women  by  using 
its  enforcement  powers  under  present 
aimendments  to  put  the  finger  on  state  laws 
that  work  an  unreasonable  discrimination 
against  females. 

A  new  amendment  will  not  automatically 
end  the  unfair  treatment  that  women  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  law  In  many  cases.  Some 
of  the  versions,  in  fact,  especially  the  Senate 
subcommittee  measure,  could  even  create 
more  room   for  discrimination. 

The  cause  of  Justice — and  the  Constitu- 
tion— wUl  be  better  served  if  the  emphasis 
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is  turned  on  strict  interpretation  of  the 
equal  protection  already  available.  Another 
amendment  should  be  employed  only  as  a 
last  resort  to  assure  women  the  fair  treat- 
ment all  citizens  deserve. 


WELFARE  CHEATING  RING 
UNCOVERED 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MAXTLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  local  and 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  grown  increasingly  con- 
cerned in  the  past  few  years  that  tiie  cost 
of  providing  welfare  tissistance  to  the 
Nation's  needy  has  skyrocketed. 

Undeniably,  most  of  the  increase  can 
be  traced  to  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
eligible  persons  and  the  liberalization  of 
payments,  but  also  xmdeniably  some  of 
the  increase  can  be  charged  to  faulty 
organization,  inadequate  investigative 
procedures,  and  outright  fraud. 

I  have  long  advocated  tighter  super- 
vision of  welfare  procedures  to  control 
these  problems,  so  I  was  especially- 
pleased  to  learn  recently  that  a  welfare 
supervisor  in  my  home  coimty,  Prince 
Georges  Coxmty,  Md.,  has  broken  up  an 
organized  ring  that  had  been  cheating 
the  county  out  of  about  $40,000  in  wel- 
fare and  food  stamp  benefits. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  su- 
pervisor, Mr.  Richard  Smith,  and  insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  12  de- 
scribing how  the  ring  was  broken  at  this 
point: 

Welfarje  Cmeatinc  Ring  Uncovesed 
(By  Jim  Mann) 

One  day  last  winter,  Richard  Smith,  a 
quiet,  unassuming  welfare  supervisor  in 
Prince  Qeorges  County,  noticed  something 
peculiar  as  he  looked  through  the  pUe  of 
papers  on  his  desk. 

That  day  there  had  been  three  differe.it 
applications  to  the  county's  department  ot 
social  services  for  "emergency"  welfare  assist- 
ance, submitted  by  women  whose  children 
included  twins. 

Knowing  that  twins  are  relatively  rare. 
Smith  grew  suspicious  and  began  to  Investi- 
gate. 

The  result,  four  months  later,  was  the 
discovery  that  an  organized  ring  has  been 
cheating  the  county  out  of  about  $40,000  in 
welfare  and  food  stamp  benefits. 

The  investigators  learned  that  women  ap- 
plying for  welfare  exchanged  wigs  among 
themselves  in  order  to  change  their  appear- 
ance, and  often  gave  non-existent  addresses 
when  they  applied  for  welfare  help. 

At  one  point.  Prince  Georges  warned  three 
neighboring  Maryland  counties  to  beware  of 
one  "Red  Willie"  and  his  brown  CadUlac.  said 
to  be  roving  the  area  with  a  number  of  wom- 
en who  were  schooled  to  apply  for  welfare. 

Welfare  officials  across  the  state  exchanged 
notes  and  photographs  of  people  they  sus- 
pected were  submitting  fake  welfare  applica- 
tions. 

Federal  investigators  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  quietly  attempted  to  take  pic- 
tures of  pec^e  applying  for  food  stamps. 

And  some  mcasiuss  takan  In  an  effort  to 
halt  the  fraud  were  met  by  sophisticated 
oountermovea  on  the  part  ot  the  welfare  re- 
cipients. 

"Most    of    our    clients    are    still    honest," 
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Smith  said  in  a  recent  Interrlew.  "But  for 
•omeone  who  la  criminally  Inclined  and  wanu 
to  pick  up  »aoo,  It  (welfare  fraud)  U  oheapor 
than  bank  robbery:  It's  eaaler  to  get  away 
with,  and  It  Involves  a  leaser  charge  If  you're 
caught." 

Smith  and  Prince  Oeorges  County  are  far 
from  alone  In  their  problems.  OfBclals  in 
many  other  Jurisdictions  across  the  country, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Balti- 
more, have  had  their  own  cases  of  food  stamp 
fraud,  sometimes  with  greater  losses  than 
Prince  Oeorges. 

But  the  Prince  Oeorges  episode  illustrates 
the  dilemma  facing  welfare  officials  generally 
as  they  attempt  to  guard  against  fraud  while 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  people  who 
legitimately  need  help. 

At  the  root  of  the  fraud  in  Prince  Oeorges 
County  is  the  so-called  "declaration"  system 
of  applying  for  welfare  and  food  stamp  bene- 
fits—-esi>eclally  as  this  system  relates  to 
"emergency"  or  Immediate  assistance. 

(Pood  stamps  are  coupons  sold  for  a  price 
below  their  face  value,  to  recipients  who 
later  use  them  like  cash  to  buy  food  at  a 
grocery  store  or  8ui>ermarket. ) 

Basically,  the  declaration  system  means 
that  a  local  welfare  agency  accepts  a  request 
for  welfare  benefits  and  distributes  money  or 
other  aid  without  any  prior  investigation 
to  determine  if  the  applicant's  claims  are 
true. 

The  rationale  la  to  avoid  the  invasions  of 
privacy  and  atmosphere  of  suspicion  that, 
civil  libertarians  have  argued,  have  often 
pervaded  welfare  programs.  There  are  no 
home  visits,  requests  for  birth  certificates, 
or  other  checks. 

SAVXS    HIGH    COSTS 

Supporters  of  the  declaration  system  also 
argue  that  it  saves  the  high  costs  of  policing 
welfare  programs  and  investigating  every 
single  application. 

About  half  of  the  states  operate  under  a 
declaration  system  for  the  largest  and  most 
common  welfare  program,  known  as  aid  for 
families  with  dependent  children  (APE>C). 
Those  states  Include  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  not  Virginia,  in  which 
some  but  not  all  counties  operates  under  a 
declaration  system  for  AFDC  payments. 

Ordlnarly,  even  under  the  declaration  sys- 
tem, there  is  a  delay  between  the  time  a  per- 
son fills  out  a  welfare  application  and  the 
time  he  or  she  reclves  the  benefits. 

But  iti  Is  possible  In  many  places.  Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Coliunbla,  Maryland  and 
parts  of  Virginia,  to  receive  "emergency" 
aid — to  fill  out  an  application  and  then  re- 
ceive cash  or  food  stamps  on  the  same  day. 

The  aim  of  emergency  assistance  la  to 
provide  immediate  help  for  those  who  need 
It — ^people  who  have  been  evicted,  or  disabled, 
or  who  have  no  money  to  feed  their  children. 

In  Prince  George's,  the  emergency  aid  was 
at  the  heart  of  the  fraud  scheme  uncovered 
by  Smith. 

Alerted  by  the  recurrence  of  twins,  Smith 
decided  to  check  the  recent  emergency  ap- 
plications In  the  county.  He  discovered  that 
over  an  eight-day  period,  the  department  had 
received  13  different  applications  from  people 
who  brought  notes  from  their  landlords  say- 
ing they  had  been  evicted. 

Seven  of  the  12  cases  Involved  women  with 
twins. 

Smith  and  other  officials  sent  out  letters  to 
these  13  people  at  the  addresses  listed  at  the 
addresses  listed  on  their  applications.  All  the 
letters  came  back  stamped  "addressee  un- 
known." 

Smith  wrote  a  memo  to  bis  superiors  on 
Feb.  11  stating  bis  conviction  that  there  was 
"an  organized  kind  of  fraud,  the  twins  being 
added  ao  that  tbere  are  a  large  number  of 
children  wbo  are  prescbool  age  (so  we  cannot 
call  schools  and  eaaUy  verify  existence) ."  In 
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general,  the  more  children  an  applicant  has, 
the  more  welfare  money  she  receives. 

CAMMTUZ.    CHKCK    MADK 

For  the  next  several  months,  welfare  work- 
ers were  \mder  instructions  to  check  care- 
fully all  persons  who  applied  for  emergency 
aid. 

Several  times,  when  women  did  apply  for 
emergency  benefits,  and  welfare  workers  ex- 
plained that  the  names  and  birth  dates  of 
their  children  would  have  to  be  verified 
through  hospital  records,  the  women  walked 
out  of  the  office. 

(Smith  says  that  the  welfare  office  will  not 
detain  or  arrest  an  Individual  until  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  It  can  prove  fraud.) 

The  workers  noticed.  Smith  recalls,  that  the 
women  applying  for  emergency  welfare — the 
ones  who  walked  out  of  the  office  when  ques- 
tioned— were  "so  much  better  dressed  than 
anyone  else.  Including  the  workers.  They 
went  first  class." 

But  the  scheme  continued,  because  the 
emergency  applicants  changed  their  tactics. 
So  that  they  wouldn't  be  recognized.  Smith 
says,  the  women  wore  different  wigs,  which 
they  exchanged  among  themselves. 

After  a  while,  their  stories  were  not  always 
the  same,  either.  Sometimes  they  had  twins 
and  sometimes  they  didn't.  Sometimes,  they 
said  they  needed  emergency  help  because 
they  were  evicted;  sometimes  they  said  they 
needed  help  because  they  or  their  husbands 
were  disabled. 

Usually  the  we'.i'are  office  would  discover  it 
had  been  defrauded  only  after  the  emergency 
help  had  been  given. 

For  example,  one  applicant  brought  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  physical  disability,  com- 
plete with  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate  and  an 
Illness  that  was  described  In  technical  medi- 
cal terms.  Much  later  It  turned  out  that  the 
dlsablUty  was  similar — and  the  blood  pres- 
sure and  pulse  rate  were  Identical — to  those 
on  at  least  one  other  disability  statement 
submitted  under  a  different  name. 

In  addition,  the  welfare  office  began  to  dis- 
cover that  It  was  being  cheated  out  of  other 
payments  besides  those  Initial  emergency 
payments. 

Ordinarily,  so  long  as  a  woman  applying 
for  emergency  aid  also  qualifies  financially 
for  regular  monthly  AFDC  (welfare)  checks, 
the  county  routinely  begins  mailing  those 
checks  the  month  after  it  gives  emergency 
payment. 

NONEXISTENT    ADDRESSES 

Smith  said  that  sometimes,  because  the 
applications  for  emergency  aid  gave  addresses 
that  did  not  exist,  the  AFDC  checks  for  the 
following  months  would  be  returned  by  the 
p>ost  office. 

But  sometimes.  Smith  says,  those  women 
gave  real  addresses  and  managed  to  keep  and 
cash  subsequent  checks  as  well  as  the  emer- 
gency checks.  Welfare  officials  later  discov- 
ered that  these  addresses  were  sometimes 
used  several  times  under  several  different 
names. 

"We  lost  so  much  money  to  one  address  on 
Southern  Avenue  that  we  could  really  have 
Improved  the  neighborhood,"  Smith  says. 

On  a  few  occasions,  too,  the  wopien  would 
not  apply  for  emergency  assistance  at  all, 
but  wotdd  apply  for  regular  public  assistance 
at  the  outset. 

"As  we  would  get  more  sophisticated,  so 
would  they."  Smith  says.  "We  underesti- 
mated them  completely." 

In  mid -April,  county  officials  got  what  they 
thought  was  a  break.  A  woman  applied  for 
emergency  assistance,  and  while  she  waited 
in  the  office,  the  welfare  worker,  checking 
carefully,  discovered  that  she  had  given  a 
phony  addrees. 

This  time — In  contrast  with  similar  cases 
In  the  past — the  woman  did  not  get  up  and 
walk  out.  Instead,  she  calmly  told  welfare 
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officials  a  lengthy  story  about  bow  she  bad 
come  to  apply  for  welfare. 

According  to  welfare  officials,  the  woman 
said  she  had  been  picked  up  in  the  Distnet 
of  Columbia  by  a  man  named  Red  Willie 
who  drove  a  brown  Cadillac  and  taught  wom- 
en bow  to  apply  for  welfare. 

The  woman  also  said  that  "Red  Willie" 
claimed  to  be  in  league  with  welfare  depart- 
ment staff  members,  according  to  welfare  de- 
partment officials. 

How  much  If  any  of  what  the  woman  said 
was  true,  or  whether  there  actually  was  a 
"Bed  Willie,"  has  never  been  determined. 

COLI.T7SION    DEIVIXD 

Smith  dismisses  the  Idea  that  any  welfare 
officials  WM  Involved  In  the  fraud  scheme, 
and  federal  Investigators,  who  have  since 
conducted  Investigations  in  Prince  Georges, 
say  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any 
collusion  by  officials. 

Snalth  says  he  assumes  some  women  were, 
In  fact,  told  that  a  supervisor  was  cooperat- 
ing, by  someone  who  later  took  a  portion  of 
the  welfare  checks  "for  the  supervisor"  and 
kept  It  hlnrjself. 

In  any  case  a  few  days  later  after  the  Red 
Willie  Incident  the  Prince  Oeorges  depart- 
ment of  social  services  sent  out  an  official 
letter  to  Its  counterparts  In  Montgomery, 
Anne  Arundel  and  Baltimore  counties  and 
Baltimore  city,  warning  them  that  Red  WlUle 
and  his  brown  Cadillac  might  strike  at  their 
offices,  too. 

Such  contact  with  welfare  and  food  stamp 
officials  In  other  counties  was  beginning  to 
produce  results.  District  of  Columbia  officials 
provided  Prince  Oeorges  with  a  full-report, 
including  names  and  photographs,  of  peo- 
ple suspected  of  welfare  and  food  stamp  fraud 
m  the  District.  Baltimore  City  also  reported 
It  was  having  troubles  strikingly  similar  to 
those  in  Prince  Georges. 

FEDERAL    PROBE    PUSHED 

In  addition,  federal  food  stamp  Investi- 
gators, under  the  direction  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  Inspector  General  Nathaniel 
Kossack.  noticed  apparent  irregularities  In 
Washington-area  food  stamp  programs  and 
began  their  own  investigation,  in  Prince 
Georges  County  and  other  Jurisdictions, 

At  one  point.  Smith  says.  Prince  Oeorges 
officials  attempted  to  call  a  person  suspected 
of  participating  in  the  fraud  scheme  Into 
their  office,  so  that  federal  officials  could  take 
pictures  of  that  person  receiving  food  stamps. 
It  never  happened,  because  the  suspect  would 
not  come  Into  the  office.  Smith  says. 

It  was  apparently  not  the  only  time  dur- 
ing their  Maryland  Investigation  that  federal 
Investigators  tried  to  take  pictures  of  food 
stamp  recipients. 

Beulah  Carter,  director  of  social  services 
for  Caroline  County  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore,  says  that  pictures  were  taken  In  her 
county  of  a  food  stamp  recipient  suspected 
of  fraud. 

The  federal  Investigators  arranged  to  have 
local  police  photograph  the  recipient  through 
a  telescopic  lens  at  a  prearranged  signal  as 
the  woman  was  leaving  the  county  court- 
house, Mrs.  Carter  says.  The  picture  was 
taken,  but  Mrs.  Carter  says  the  suspect 
turned  out  to  be  a  legitimate  food  stamp 
recipient. 

Federal  officials  have  refused  to  comment 
on  the  reported  picture-taking.  Kossack  said 
he  does  not  discuss  his  department's  investi- 
gative techniques. 

Meanwhile,  in  early  May,  the  Prince 
Oeorges  department  of  social  services  began 
to  examine  every  single  public  assistance 
case  It  had  processed  since  the  previous  Sep- 
tember— about  3,000  In  all. 

That  study  baa  turned  up  at  least  4fi  dif- 
ferent cases  of  fraud  between  September, 
1970,  and  June,  1971.  Those  46  caaea  coat  a 
total  of  "between  $30,000  and  $46,000— maybe 
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more,"  Smith  says.  In  welfare  benefits.  (Of 
those  welfare  costs.  60  percent  are  paid  by 
the  federsa  government.) 

Those  losses  generally  were  In  the  form 
of  AFDC  checks  of  $300  to  $300  per  month. 
Smith  says,  but  the  study  xincovered  one 
woman  apparently  participating  In  the  fratid 
who  was  receiving  a  check  of  $700  per  month. 

Those  dollar  estimates  include  only  the 
money  lost  in  welfare  benefits.  Most  of  the 
people  obtaining  welfare  assistance  also  ob- 
tained food  stamps  at  the  same  time.  Smith 
says.  He  estimated  that  the  food  stamp  losses 
amounted  to  about  45  per  cent  of  the  welfare 
losses— roughly  $10,000  to  $30,000. 

AODmONAL    LOSSES 

It  is  possible  there  were  additional  losses 
besides.  Smith  says  that  those  people  who 
were  discovered  to  be  using  fake  names  and 
addresses  also  obtained  medicaid  cards,  en- 
abling them  to  get  medical  care  at  public 
expense.  But  he  says  that  his  department 
does  not  know  whether  these  cards  were 
used. 

In  June.  Prince  Oeorges  officials  began 
cantactlng  and  questioning  most  people  who 
had  received  emergency  assistance  or  who 
were  otherwise  suspected  of  being  Involved 
in  the  fraud  scheme. 

"The  heat  was  really  on,"  Smith  says. 
Within  weeks,  applications  with  fake  names 
and  fake  addresses  stopped  coming  in. 

No  criminal  charges  have  been  filed  in 
connection  with  the  fraud  In  Prince  Georges. 

Smith  says  the  scattered  instances  of  fraud 
"are  continuing"  In  Prince  Georges,  but  not 
on  the  scale  that  occurred  earlier  this  year. 

In  an  effort  to  further  cut  down  on  the 
possibility  of  fraud,  Smith  said.  Prince 
Georges  County  will  begin  within  a  week 
or  two  to  check  all  Social  Security  numbers 
of  welfare  recipients  against  computerized 
records. 

But  this  screening  will  not  affect  the  emer- 
gency aid  program.  The  Social  Security  num- 
bers will  not  be  checked  until  after  a  person 
Is  given  emergency  assistance  or  emergency 
food  stamps.  Smith  said,  unless  for  some  rea- 
son an  official  becomes  suspicious  of  an 
emergency  application. 

As  Smith  admitted  to  a  reporter;  "If  you 
wanted  to  come  in  here  tomorrow,  dress 
shabbily,  say  your  name  was  Ralph  Boyster- 
Doyster,  and  show  us  you're  out  of  work,  you 
could  get  public  assistance  for  30  days." 


THE  BALD  EAGLE.  THE  NA- 
TIONAL EMBLEM.  IS  IN  SERIOUS 
MANMADE  TROUBLE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eagle  has  been  a  symbol  of  power  and  au- 
thority .since  ancient  times.  It  dominates 
Western  history  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Eg>ptians,  Babylonians,  the  Christian 
era.  the  Caesars,  Eastern  Roman  Empire, 
Chailemapne,  Holy  Roman  Emperors, 
Russian  Czars,  Austrian  Emperors,  the 
United  States,  and  other  modem  nations. 

It  was  Calus  Marius,  JuMus  Caesar's 
uncle,  who  gave  to  each  Roman  legion  an 
eagle  of  silver  or  gold  to  be  borne  on  a 
pole  as  the  semidivine  emblem  of  mili- 
t.ir>'  strength,  similar  to  the  eagle  or  vul- 
ture on  the  battle  standards  of  the 
Sumerians  and  Persians. 

To  the  Christians  the  eagle  symbolized 
the  strength  and  protection  of  the  Lord 
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azKl  the  fulfillment  of  the  Messianic  age 
into  which  they  had  been  borne.  They 
hoped  to  e£c^?e  from  the  rule  of  Rome  as 
Israel  had  escaped  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  on  strong  and  protective  wings. 
The  bird  of  the  AposUe  John  was  the 
magnificent  eagle  of  God,  which  in  the 
Old  Testament,  protected  his  throne.  In 
Revelation  4:  7,  the  four  beings  who 
served  God  with  their  courage,  strength, 
wisdom,  and  speed  appeared  to  John  as 
a  lion,  an  ox,  a  man,  and  a  flying  eagle. 

In  Greek  mythology  the  paramount  re- 
ligious figure  was  Zeus,  god  of  the  sky. 
His  eagle  was  the  only  bird  believed  to 
dwell  (HI  Mount  Olympus. 

Of  the  birds  and  animals  used  in  medi- 
eval history,  the  German  eagle  was  prob- 
ably the  oldest,  dating  to  12th  century 
Teutonic  arms.  The  practice  of  adopting 
a  personal  coat  of  arms  started  in  Europe 
after  the  First  Crusade  of  1100  AJD.  It 
was  immensely  helpful  on  the  field  of 
battle  where  all  knights  looked  alike  un- 
less distinguished  by  different  colors. 
Heraldry  continues  to  the  present  day. 
not  only  in  personal  coat  of  arms,  but 
in  those  of  commercial  firms,  schools, 
cities,  states,  and  nations. 

On  July  4,  1776.  the  question  of  a  de- 
sign for  an  ofiBcial  seal  came  before  the 
Continental  Congress.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  appointed  to  a  committee  to  create 
a  seal.  Six  years  later,  on  June  20.  1782. 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  for  the 
mark  displaying  the  Bald  Eagle.  The  de- 
sign was  almost  entirely  the  creation  of 
Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  Congress, 
and  William  Barton,  a  private  citizen. 
Congress  being  unable  to  agree  on  de- 
signs submitted  by  the  committee.  Fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Congress  passed  the  act  of  September  15, 
1789,  providing  for  the  design  to  be  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 

Placing  the  Bald  Eagle  on  the  Seal 
did  not  provide  protection  to  the  bird 
however.  Indeed,  laws  were  enacted  that 
actually  sought  the  bird's  demise,  and 
were  in  effect  until  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  systematic  destruction  of  our  na- 
tional emblem  has  a  history  relating  to 
the  first  adopted  conservation  laws.  The 
legislation  divided  birds  of  prey  into 
"good  and  bad"  based  on  an  analysis  of 
stomach  contents.  Those  eating  insects, 
mice  and  rats  were  "good,"  and  open 
warfare  was  declared  on  all  others,  of- 
fering bounties  as  an  incentive  for  their 
destruction.  In  some  States  these  laws 
still  stand  as  they  were  written. 

Since  the  beginning  of  conservation 
in  the  United  States  only  two  Federal 
laws  have  been  passed  to  protect  birds  of 
prey,  and  both  encountered  strong  oppo- 
sition. The  National  Emblem  Law,  en- 
acted in  1940,  banned  killing  the  Bald 
Eagle  in  the  United  States  and  aU  its 
Territories,  except  Alaska.  And  the  Gold- 
en Eagle  Act  of  the  1960's  extended  pro- 
tection to  that  magnificent  bird,  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  Mexico. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Alaska's  op|x>- 
sition  to  the  National  Emblem  Law  was 
the  bird's  interference  with  the  fishing 
industry.  The  main  diet  of  the  eagle  is 
fish,  usually  carrion.  The  concern  of  the 
industry  wsus  not  that  they  ate  fish,  but 
because  they  perched  on  fish  trap  poles 
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causing  the  saJmon  to  panic  and  beat 
themselves  on  the  nets  making  them  un- 
fit for  canning.  And  the  Alaskan  fox 
farmers  disliked  the  bird,  because  it  could 
raid  their  free  roaming  stock. 

In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  initial 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  Bald  Eagle 
was  enactment  of  a  bounty  law  in  1917. 
It  authorized  payment  of  50  cents  for 
each  pair  of  eagle  feet.  In  5  years  bounty 
was  paid  on  15,745  eagles.  In  1923.  the 
bounty  was  increased  to  $1.  and  in  the 
next  17  years  an  additional  79,746  eagles 
were  killed.  These  figures  from  the  au- 
thoritative book.  Birds  of  Prey  of  the 
World,  indicate  the  totals  do  not  include 
eagles  which  may  have  been  killed  for 
sport  and  not  claimed  for  bounty,  or 
wounded  and  escaped. 

When  the  National  Emblem  Law  was 
enacted  in  1940,  the  Alaskan  Legislature 
effectively  removed  the  bounty  by  not 
appropriating  funds  for  it.  But  the  law 
remained  in  force  until  1945,  when  it  was 
repealed.  ~^ 

Those  concerned  about  the  ap[>alling 
rate  of  eagle  kills  began  to  breathe  easier, 
but  the  interlude  was  short  lived,  because 
the  law  was  reenacted  in  1949  and  pay- 
ment was  increased  to  $2  per  eagle. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  inunediately 
went  to  work  and  payment  on  7.455 
eagles  was  made  in  a  2-year  period.  That 
is  an  average  of  10  eagles  per  day,  7  days 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 

It  takes  4  years  for  an  eagle  to  acquire 
adulthood.  Breeding  cycles  are  usually 
every  other  year,  and  often  less.  On  this 
basis,  the  eagle  suffered  a  29,820  life- 
year-loss  during  this  2-year  period  in  the 
middle  of  this  century.  In  tiie  face  of 
such  pressure,  it  Is  small  wonder  the  eagle 
population  was  dractically  reduced.  In 
all,  over  100,000  were  killed  before  the 
slaughter  was  stopped. 

It  was  not  imtil  1963  that  the  eagle 
bounty  law  was  repealed  in  Alaska.  That 
action  followed  development  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  They  reduced 
the  fishing  industry's  concern  by  demon- 
strating that  spikes  installed  on  the  top 
of  net  poles  prevented  the  eagle  from 
landing  on  them.  And  during  this  period, 
many  fur  farmers  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness due  to  a  declining  market,  however, 
the  Service  suggested  those  still  in  opera- 
tion, protect  their  smaller  farms  imder 
screens. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  mainland,  the  Bald 
Eagle  became  increasing  rare.  Despite 
the  protection  given  by  the  National 
Emblem  Law  the  bird  numbers  decreased, 
and  are  still  decreasing. 

A  variety  of  reasons  can  be  given  lor 
tills;  growth  of  cities  and  housing  devel- 
opments into  previously  forested  areas, 
nesting  sites  destroyed  by  lumbering,  and 
contamination  of  food  sources  by  dump- 
ing industrial  wastes  and  pesticides  into 
streams  and  rivers. 

Formerly  found  in  every  State,  the 
Bald  Eagle  now  concentrates  in  signifi- 
cant numbers  in  the  east,  wily  in  Florida. 
Over  IVi  million  acres  have  been  set 
aside  there  for  the  bird.  Where  water  is 
unpolluted,  the  population  is  holding 
well.  But  recent  investigations  reveal 
there  is  a  strong  link  between  pesticides 
and  the  lack  of  nesting  success.  Remote- 
ness however,  is  not  a  definite  require- 
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ment.  In  Florida,  Bald  Eagles  have  con- 
structed nests  in  trees  on  golf  courses  and 
in  towns,  and  the  aeries  are  a  source  of 
local  pride. 

Two  white  eggs  are  usually  laid,  but 
recently  the  norm  is  one  egg.  Incubation 
lasts  35  days  and  both  parents  care  for 
the  young.  The  fledglings  leave  the  nest 
by  the  13th  week,  but  stay  near  the  aerie 
for  another  3  months  to  be  fed  by  the 
parents   and  sharpen   his   flying  skills. 

Studies  conducted  in  Florida  prove  the 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of  Bald 
E'Sgles.  In  a  publication  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  an  eagle 
population  study  In  Florida  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Broley  is  given. 

In  1943,  Broley  found  125  active  nests 
between  Tampa  and  Fort  Myers.  By 
1947,  he  noticed  40  percent  of  the  nests 
failed  to  produce  any  young.  He  had  been 
banding  150  eagles  a  year,  but  by  1950 
he  found  only  24  young,  and  watched 
in  dismay  as  the  number  continued  to 
decrease  to  eight  in  1955,  and  in  1958 
just  one  eagle  was  found.  Broley  fears 
sterility  caused  by  pesticides. 

A  reversal  of  this  trend  is  noted  in  the 
Everglades  National  Park  where  chem- 
ical pollution  is  a  lesser  danger.  In  1959, 
there  were  24  nests  producing  18  young. 
By  1964  the  number  of  nests  had  in- 
creased to  51,  hatching  41  eaglets. 

But  encouraging  and  heartening  as 
this  new  isolated  trend  is,  it  sadly  is  not 
enough.  The  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary 
in  Pennsylvania,  formerly  the  site  of  an 
annual  bird  slaughter  by  himters,  but 
now  a  bird  counting  station  during  the 
migratory  season,  report  statistics  show- 
ing the  Bald  Eagles  decline  in  the  East- 
ern United  States.  In  1940.  38  out  of  every 
100  Bald  Eagles  using  the  flyway  were 
immature.  By  1955,  the  proportion  fell  to 
21  out  of  100,  and  by  1964  the  ratio  had 
dropped  to  10  out  of  100.  The  figures  re- 
veal that  productivity  Is  decreasing,  a 
signal  that  a  species  is  in  serious-  trouble 
and  faces  extinction. 

There  is  also  proof  that  pesticides  are 
taking  a  heavy  toll  of  eagles.  Many  of 
the  chemicals  are  useful  in  that  they 
control  insects  and  rodent  population. 
But  many  of  the  poisons  do  not  break- 
down as  they  move  through  the  food 
chain,  becoming  highly  concentrated  in 
higher  life  forms. 

One  such  contaminant  is  dieldrin.  used 
In  termite  control.  In  the  spring  of  1971 
conservationist  K.  O.  Otis  of  Accokeek. 
Md  .  acquired  a  female  Bald  Eagle  that 
had  become  tangled  in  a  barbed  wire 
fence  and  later  died.  An  autopsy  report 
by  the  Wildlife  Center  in  Maryland 
revealed  the  bird  died  of  dieldrin  poison- 
ing. Four  parts  per  million  In  the  brain 
can  be  fatal.  The  eagle's  brain  had  11 
parts  per  million,  and  its  body  18  parts 
per  million.  There  were  also  traces  of 
other  environmental  contaminants  in- 
cluding DDE,  DDD,  heptachlor  expoxlde, 
?nd  PCB.  However  none  of  these  was 
i  udeed  to  be  at  a  sufiQcient  level  to  cause 
d?ath.  No  comment  was  made  as  to  pos- 
'ible  Interference  with  reproduction. 

Early  this  year  the  center  performed 
autopsies  on  22  bald  and  golden  eagle 
carcasses  found  In  Wyoming.  All  were 
poisoned  with  thalium  suli^ate,  used  for 
predator  control. 
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A  1969  study  of  69  eagle  carcasses  sent 
to  the  center  revealed  1 1  died  of  environ- 
mental poisons,  and  eight  of  these  from 
dieldrin.  One  each  died  of  DDT,  lead, 
and  mercury  poisoning. 

Use  of  these  persistent  chemical  com- 
poimds  has  not  stopped.  But  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  insti- 
tuted proceedings  that  would  halt  their 
use. 

The  only  section  of  the  contiguous  48 
States  not  reporting  an  eagle  papulation 
decline  is  the  Northwest.  In  the  vastness 
of  inaccessible  territory,  away  from  the 
harmful  influence  of  man  the  predator 
and  silent  sterilizer,  only  here  in  the  soli- 
tude and  harshness  of  this  great  land 
area  could  the  national  emblem  find  the 
peace  and  environment  that  could  allow 
it  to  survive. 

Surely  man  had  learned  his  lesson  and 
would  leave  him  alone.  Hunted,  harassed, 
depopulated  in  every  region  of  the  United 
States  it  sought  this  last  refuge  to  live 
its  life  as  nature  decreed.  Surely  man 
would  end  his  torment  of  the  magnifi- 
cent and  beautiful  bird  chosen  as  the 
symbol  of  his  Nation. 

But  such  was  not  to  be.  Man  failed  to 
learn  that  his  wasteful  practices  must  be 
changed;  that  he  has  the  power  to  wipe 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  animal  and 
plant  life,  disturbing  the  balance  of  na- 
ture; that  he  must  therefore  truly  be- 
come a  custodian  of  life  on  earth  if  he, 
and  life  as  we  know  it,  is  to  survive. 

Sadly,  and  most  regrettably,  the  lesson 
has  not  been  learned  and  the  destruction 
continues.  I  refer  to  the  recent  butchery 
in  Wyoming  by  ranchers  of  more  than 
500  eagles  since  September  1970.  Using 
helicopters  and  planes  the  birds  were  re- 
ported shot  from  the  air,  while  in  other 
western  areas  poisons  have  been  used. 
This  carnage  was  performed  despite  the 
Federal  law  authorizing  a  $500  fine  and/ 
or  6  months  in  prison. 

As  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  clear  that  a  $500 
fine  is  no  deterrent  to  those  able  to  hire 
aircraft.  As  the  number  of  eagles  declines 
criminal  shooting  becomes  a  serious 
threat  to  its  survival. 

I  note  with  approval  Interior  Secre- 
tary Morton's  statement  that  he  intends 
to  vigorously  prosecute  anyone  caught. 
But  I  believe  the  Secretary  needs  a  more 
powerful  punch  than  what  is  currently 
authorized  by  law. 

Therefore,  I  am  propo.sing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Emblem  Law  of 
1940.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  same  ranchers  who  reportedly  sent 
gunmen  hunting  for  eagles  are  those  who 
are  benefiting  from  bargain  rate  permits 
allowing  animal  herd  grazing  on  Federal 
lands.  My  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  impose  a  $5,000 
fine,  and  to  revoke  all  public  land  graz- 
ing permits,  all  licenses,  and  lease,  grant- 
ed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  held 
by  anyone  convicted  of  violating  laws  or 
departmental  regulations  protecting  the 
bsdd  and  golden  eagle  or  acclpiters,  and 
impose  a  1-year  prison  sentence. 

And  for  those  beyond  Interior  Depart- 
ment jurisdiction  my  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
pose a  $5,000  fine  and  the  revocation  of 
all  Federal  permits  and  licenses  held  by 
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any  individual  or  corporation  convicted 
of  violating  this  law,  and  1  year  in  prison. 

My  amendment  will  admittedly  do 
nothing  to  u}mbat  losses  caused  by  pol- 
lution. But  concern  and  action  Is  already 
imderway  in  those  fields.  The  small  num- 
bers of  Bald  Eagles  remaining  make  all 
the  more  important  the  stopping  of 
wanton,  deliberate  mass  slaughter  of  our 
Nation's  symbol.  In  that  respect  I  believe 
my  amendment  wiU  have  some  effect.  It 
provides  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Government  with  tools 
having  teeth  to  stop  the  killings. 

The  Bald  Eagle,  the  national  emblem, 
is  in  serious  manraade  trouble.  It  is  time 
we  face  that  fact  and  start  reacting  to 
it. 


THE  POLITICAL  CAREER  OP 
ESTES  KEFAUVER 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP    TENNESSEE 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
new  book  by  a  Tennessean  about  a 
Tennessean.  Joe  Gorman,  a  native  of 
Knoxville,  has  written  an  exciting  and 
informative  political  biography  entitled 
"Kefauver."  The  publisher  is  Oxford 
University  Press  and  the  price  is  $10. 

Gorman  refers  to  the  book  as  a  politi- 
cal biography,  rather  than  simply  as  a 
biography,  because  he  focuses  his  view 
on  the  political  career  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator. His  purpose  is  not  to  study  Kefau- 
ver's  personal  life,  nor  the  inner  work- 
ings of  his  private  affairs. 

The  book  begins  with  Estes  Kefauver's 
entry  into  the  political  arena  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  in  1939.  Gorman 
takes  us  through  the  Chattanooga  Dem- 
ocrat's career  step  by  step,  keeping  us 
abreast  of  the  political  climate  in  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Nation  as  we  proceed.  He 
takes  us  through  the  exciting  1948  Sen- 
ate campaign  to  the  famous  crime  inves- 
tigations of  the  early  fifties,  from  the 
unsuccessful  presidential  bid  of  1952  to 
the  vice  presidential  candidacy  in  1956, 
from  his  senatorial  fight  against  monop- 
oly during  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  to  his  death  in  August  of  1963. 

The  book  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
chronicle  of  the  major  events  in  Ke- 
fauver's career.  Gorman  recognizes  the 
drama  inherent  in  politics,  and  he  in- 
cludes a  great  deal  of  information  which 
captures  the  dramatic  aspect  of  Kefau- 
ver's career. 

For  example,  he  relates  the  origin  of 
the  famous  coonskin  cap  which  became 
the  most  successful  campaign  symbol  in 
American  political  history.  During  the 
1948  Senate  primary  race,  Memphis  po- 
litical boss  Ed  Crump  compared  Kefauver 
to  a  pet  coon  in  full-page  ads  printed  in 
Tennessee's  largest  newspapers. 

Kefauver  countered  with  a  special 
radio  speech  in  which  he  said : 

This  animal — the  most  American  of  all 
animals — has  been  defamed.  .  .  .  It  1»  the 
cleanest  of  all  animals;  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
courageous.  ...  A  coon  .  .  .  can  lick  a  dog 
four    times   Its  size;    he   Is   somewhat   of  • 
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•giant  kUler"  among  the  animals.  Y««,  th« 
coon  Is  all  America.  Davy  Crockett.  Sam 
Houston,  James  Robertaon  and  all  of  our 
great  men  of  that  era  In  Tennease*  history 
wore  the  familiar  rlngUUed,  ooonskln  ct^ 
Mr.  Crump  defames  me — but  worse  than  that 
he  defames  the  coon,  the  all  American 
animal.  We  coons  can  take  care  of  ouraelvea. 
I  may  be  a  pet  coon,  but  I  "ain't"  Mr. 
Crump's  pet  coon. 

Within  a  few  days,  a  Chattanooga 
bank  mailed  Kefauver  one  of  its  com- 
mercial symbols,  a  coonskin  cap,  and  his 
campaign  was  givai  the  boost  needed  to 
vault  him  into  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Joe  Gorman  is  obviously  an  admirer  of 
the  late  Senator,  but  this  fact  does  not 
prevent  his  acknowledging  the  man's 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings.  Instead, 
he  accepts  the  man  for  what  he  was  and 
for  what  he  accomplished,  but  this  leaves 
plenty  of  rocon  for  admiration. 

If  the  politics  of  Tennessee  and  the 
United  States  during  the  forties,  fifties, 
and  sixties  interests  you,  I  recommend 
that  you  read  Joe  Gorman's  "Kefauver." 
I  found  it  to  be  exceptionally  good  read- 
ing. 


CONTINUING    FOREIGN    AID:    SPE- 
CIAL INTEREST  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  today  passed  by  a  vote  of  233  to  86 
the  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  1005,  the 
continuing  resolution  providing  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  through  March  15. 
1972,  or  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
acts  to  appr(H)rlate  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1972,  whichever 
first  occurs. 

Of  some  interest  to  the  Members  was 
the  fact  that  the  coimtry  of  Israel  was 
excluded  from  certain  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution  to  facilitate  the  continu- 
ation of  military  aid  to  Israel.  The  bill 
Is  quite  clear  that  this  is  special  interest 
legislation; 

(3)  Section  108  is  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  108.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  In 
this  section,  and  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  sections  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, obligations  Incurred  hereunder  for 
foreign  economic  assistance,  military  assist- 
ance and  sales,  security  supporting  assist- 
ance, the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  activities  provided  for  In  titles 
III  and  IV  of  H.R.  13087,  82nd  Congress,  shall 
not  exceed  the  lowest  of  (1)  the  rate  for  op- 
erations which  would  be  authorized  under 
H.R.  ggio,  93nd  Congress,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  (11)  the  rate  for  operations  which 
would  be  authorized  under  S.  2819  and  8. 
2820,  92nd  Congress,  both  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  or  (Hi)  the  rate  for  operations  which 
would  be  provided  by  H.R.  13067,  93nd  Con- 
Rress,  as  passed  by  the  House :  Provided,  That 
miliury  credit  sales  to  Israel  may  be  con- 
ducted at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  opera- 
tions provided  for  under  section  101(d)  of 
this  Joint  resolution:  Provided  further.  That 
foreign  military  sales  activities  (other  than 
with  respect  to  Israel)  may  be  conducted  at  a 
rate  of  operations  not  exceeding  $175,000,000: 

Presumably,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  pro- 
visions are  Included  in  the  continuing 
appropriation  to  allow  the  admlnlstra- 
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tion  leeway  in  arming  and  financially 
aiding  Israel  from  aggresslcm  of  Soviet- 
supported  Egypt  and  tbe  Arab  world 
thus  maintaining  the  mytiilcal  balance 
of  power  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  morning  paper  should  be  of 
interest  to  our  coUeagiies.  It  certainly 
presents  a  strange  paradox — the  Amer- 
ican Government  will  be  aiding  and  giv- 
ing military  assistance  to  Israel  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  "aggression"  of  her 
friend  and  diplomatic  ally  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  Louisiana  we  call  It  playing  with  a 
stacked  deck.  Soviet  Russia  cannot 
lose — they  play  both  sides.  TTiey  know 
what  they  are  after.  We  do  not. 

I  ask  that  a  related  news  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  Wasblngrton  Post.  Dec.   15,  1971] 

Soviet  Hints  Step  Towabd  Israeli  Ties 

Victor  Louis,  the  Soviet  operative  who  re- 
cently visited  Israel,  reported  yesterday  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  Moscow  and 
Jerusalem,  which  were  broken  as  a  result  of 
the  six  day  war  In  1967,  may  soon  be  par- 
tially restored. 

Louis,  a  correspondent  for  the  London 
Evening  News  who  is  also  believed  to  be 
associated  with  Soviet  intelligence  organiza- 
tions, r^jorted  from  Moscow  that  "current 
migration  (of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel)  might 
require  some  Israeli  diplomats  In  the  Dutch 
Embassy  In  Moscow  and  Russian  diplomats 
in  the  Plnnish  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv." 

Israeli  officials  In  Washington  said  no  such 
proposal  for  an  exchange  of  personnel  had 
been  made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  said 
it  was  up  to  Moscow  to  take  the  first  step 
because  It  was  the  Soviet  Union  that  had 
broken  diplomatic  ties. 

The  Israelis  have  consistently  denied  re- 
ports of  contacts  with  Soviet  officials. 

Louis  said  in  his  dispatch  that  some  100 
Jews  a  day  were  leaving  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  Premier  Alex  Kosygln  has  said  the 
number  this  year  would  reach  10,000  but  It 
appears  it  may  go  beyond  that. 

Louis  wrote:  "The  two  powerful  backers 
of  the  emigrants  are  the  Soviet  airline  Aero- 
flot  and  the  Soviet  Transport  Ministry, 
which  needs  the  business  to  fulfill  quotas 
for  annual  bonuses."  He  suggested  In  his 
article  that  the  number  of  Soviet  migrants 
might  fall  ofif  after  December. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  may  not  know  that  there  has 
been  an  appalling  loss  of  life,  because  of 
destructive  fire  in  the  nursing  homes  of 
this  Nation. 

The  safety  of  the  residents  of  nursing 
homes  must  be  a  prime  concern  of  all  of 
us.'It  is  one  of  the  continuing  problems 
of  the  aging  who  should  command  every 
human  consideration  of  aU  Americcms.  I 
am  happy  that  the  President's  National 
Commission  on  Pire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Is  probing  this  matter  in  the  course 
of  its  2-year  study  ot  the  Nation's  flre 
problem. 
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The  purpose  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pire  Prevention 
and  Control  is  to  undertake  a  study  and 
investigation  to  determine  practicable 
and  effective  measures  for  reducing  the 
destructive  effects  of  flre  in  life  and  prop- 
erty throughout  the  country.  The  Com- 
mission will  submit  to  President  Nixon 
and  to  tlie  Congress  a  report  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

Recently  Chairman  Richard  E.  Bland 
of  this  Presidential  Commission,  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  need  for  a  greater  vigi- 
lance on  the  conditions  in  nursing  homes 
as  a  very  necessary  step  to  help  prevent 
fires  from  breaking  out  in  these  homes 
for  our  older  citizens.  This  vigilance 
should  in  some  cases  extend  to  more  se- 
vere building  and  electrical  wiring  codes 
as  well  as  in  other  areas  such  as  better 
smoke  and  fire  detection  and  alarm  sys- 
tems. For  one  helpless  old  person  who 
may  not  be  able  to  walk  or  who  is  sedated 
to  lose  his  or  her  life,  because  of  what 
might  be  inadequate  vigilance  is  imfor- 
giveable. 

Chairman  Bland  is  also  associate  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  research  at  the  In- 
stitute for  Science  and  Engineering  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University  at  State 
College,  Pa. 

He  made  his  remarks  over  NBC  radio 
network  October  20,  1971,  concerning 
the  loss  of  15  lives  at  the  Geiger  Nursing 
Home  fire  near  Honesdale,  Pa.,  the  night 
of  October  19, 1971. 

Other  important  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tion's flre  problem  and  the  work  of  the 
President's  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  an  Informative  article  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  of  December  7, 
1971.  Entitled,  "UJ3.  Fire  Prevention 
Panel  to  Probe  Residential  Fires,"  the 
article  was  written  by  the  able  Atlanta 
Con.stitution  staff  member,  Mr.  Chuck 
Bell. 

The  article  brings  out  the  need  for 
serious  study  in  the  flre  area  associated 
with  one-  and  two-family  dwellings  in 
which  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's life  loss  is  sustained.  In  the  article, 
Mr.  Clayton  Willis,  the  respected  race  re- 
lations and  international  affairs  special- 
ist, said  accurately  that  there  is  a  need 
to  review  the  flre  problem  as  it  relates 
to  the  low-income  areas  in  the  ghettos  in 
the  Spanish-speaking  barrios,  the  har- 
assment of  flreflghters  and  ethnic  mi- 
nority group  employment  in  the  fire  serv- 
ice. The  whole  subject  certainly  deserves 
a  thorough  study  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Commission  is  taking  this  initiative. 

Mr.  Willis  was  a  former  writer  for  the 
New  York  Amsterdam  News  in  Harlem, 
New  York  City;  consultant  for  the  Ford 
Foundation ;  staff  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  and  a  staff  writer 
for  Newsweek. 

Mr.  Howard  D.  Tipton,  who  was  for 
many  years  the  dsmamlc  city  manager 
of  Glendora,  Calif.,  and  a  consultant  to 
various  cities  In  Csilifomla,  assumed  his 
duties  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission in  September  of  this  year. 

I  insert  the  transcript  of  Chairman 
Bland's  statement  on  NBC.  and  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Chuck  Bell  in  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitutlcHi  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
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script  of  the  brofidcast  and  the  article 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou>, 
as  follows : 
Statimxnt  bt  Chaixmam  Richaxo  E.  Bland 

I  am  shocke<l  mt  the  tra^c  loss  of  fifteen 
Uvea  by  destructive  fire  In  a  private  Qurslxig 
borne  lor  the  elderly  near  Honesdale,  Penn- 
sylvania last  night. 

It  Is  particularly  sad  because  as  Is  so  often 
true  of  fires  in  nursing  homes,  some  of  the 
victims  were  bed-ridden.  There  can  be  no 
greater  experience  of  horror  than  for  an 
elderly  person  to  be  aware  of  a  fire  sweeping 
toward  him  knowing  that  be  Is  helpless  to 
try  to  escape. 

Many  Americans  are  not  aware  that  ap- 
proximately 12,000  lives  were  snuffed  out  by 
destructive  fire  in  our  country  In  1970.  Some 
of  the  most  sickening  losses  have  been  reg- 
istered In  our  homes  for  the  aged. 

On  January  14th  of  this  year  In  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  fourteen  people  died  In  the  West- 
minster Terrace  Presbyterian  Home  for  Sen- 
ior Citizens. 

Six  people  loet  their  lives  on  September 
15,  1971,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  a  home 
for  senior  citizens. 

To  cite  another  example  of  the^se  trag- 
edies, on  January  9.  1970.  a  blaze  took  32 
lives  In  the  Harmar  Convalescent  Home  in 
Marietta.  Ohio. 

Elderly  people  are  often  not  In  nursing 
homes  by  their  own  choice.  In  effect,  they 
are  in  captivity.  Hence  it  is  the  public's  re- 
sponsibility as  near  as  possible  to  guarantee 
protection  and  evacuation  procedures  that 
will  facilitate  their  escape.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  move  on  their  own  in  hostile 
environments  associated  with  fires.  Thus,  we 
must  make  it  a  public  responslbiiity  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  which  guarantee 
their  safety. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  Presidential  Com- 
mission Is  to  determine  more  effective  ways 
to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
fire  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  cannot 
be  too  vigilant  In  taking  steps  to  prevent 
fires. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  prime  factors  of 
lo.is  of  life  by  fire  in  dwellings  are:  open 
stairways,  no  escape  plan  in  case  of  fire,  no 
automatic  detection  system,  flammable 
clothing  and  combustible  Interior  finish. 

Leading  causes  of  home  fires  are:  heating 
and  cooking  equipment,  electrical  wiring  and 
appliances,  smoking,  children  and  matches. 
Ignition  of  rubbish  and  flammable  liquids. 

This  terrible  loss  of  life  In  Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania,  should  once  again  provide  a 
shocking  reminder  to  all  Americans  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty lies  with  all  of  us. 


U.S.  Fiai  Pbjtvkntion  Paicel  To  Pbobe 

REsnjEMTiAi,  Fires 

(By  Chuck  Bell) 

Athens,  Oa. — Fires  In  one-  and  two-fam- 
ily dwellings  will  be  subjected  to  "serious 
study"  during  the  next  two  years,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  F»reventlon  and  Control  said  here 
Monday. 

Clayton  Willis  said  the  Commission  has 
"established  reason  for  serious  study  in  the 
fire  area  associated  with  one-  and  two-fam- 
ily dwellings.  As  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the 
life  loss  Is  in  one-  and  two-family  dwellings 
such  as  houses  and  duplexes.  Also,  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  of  the  annual  dollar  loss 
Is  in  the  residential  category." 

The  18  member  Commission,  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Oeorgla,  announced  a  series 
of  public  hearings  on  fire  prevention  prob- 
lems. The  first  hearing  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  February  16-17. 

Willis  said  the  CommlaBion  will  study 
nursing  home  flraa  and  "will  also  look  into 
fire  as  It  relates  to  the  low  Income  areas  in 
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the  ghettos  and  In  the  Spanish  speaking 
barrloe,  the  harassment  of  fire  fighters  and 
ethnic  minority  group  employment  In  the 
fire  semce.  Psople  In  th«M  areas  frequently 
get  Inadequate  protection  beeaiue  they  don't 
have  the  political  power  to  get  city  admin- 
istrators to  give  them  the  protection  they 
need." 

Howard  D.  Tipton,  the  Commission's  execu- 
tive director,  said  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission Is  to  undertake  a  study  and  Investi- 
gation to  determine  measures  for  reducing 
the  destructive  effects  of  fire  on  life  and 
property  throughout  the  country. 

The  Commission  will  submit  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  study, 
Tipton  said. 

Richard  E.  Bland,  Associate  Professor  of 
Engineering  Research  at  the  Institute  for 
Science  and  Engineering  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. William  Howard  McClennan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  156.000  member  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Fighters,  is  vice  chairman. 


GREATER  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  FISCAL 
SUPPORT  OP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
IS  URGED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  POL- 
ICY COUNCIL  PLANNING  GROUP 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  15.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  statement  recom- 
mending a  threefold  increase  in  current 
Federal  financial  support  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  to  help 
States  achieve  the  fiscal  reform  needed 
to  improve  educational  quality. 

The  recommendation  was  made  on  De- 
cember 12,  1971.  by  a  Democratic  Policy, 
Council  planning  group  on  education.     ' 

The  measure  was  recommended  as 
part  of  a  "4-year  goal  to  increase  one- 
third  the  level  of  Federal  support  of  the 
cost  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education." 

The  committee  is  headed  by  Marian 
Wright  Edelman  of  the  Washington  Re- 
search Project  Action  Council  and.  Val 
Boothe  of  Weber  State  College.  Utah.  It 
met  in  Washington  last  Wednesday  to 
develop  Democratic  alternatives  In  edu- 
cation for  consideratlOTi  by  the  1972 
Democratic  Platform  Committee.  The 
committee  discussed  a  wide  range  of  edu- 
cational issues  from  early  childhood  to 
postgraduate  education. 

"ITie  resolution  was  adopted  in  response 
to  the  serious  financial  and  qualitative 
problems  confronting  public  education  in 
the  1070's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  resolution. 

TKXT    or    TH«    RZSOLCTION 

All  Americans — rich  and  poor — support 
public  education  and  want  their  children  to 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  it.  The 
problems  of  educational  excellence  are,  how- 
ever. Inextricably  linked  with  the  problems  of 
adeqxiate  and  equitable  financial  support.  As 
we  look  to  the  1070b,  education  faces  two  seri- 
ous fiscal  challenges:  (l)  reducing  the  dls- 
parltlee  In  public  school  expenditures  and  (3) 
reducing  revenue  dependency  on  local  prop- 
erty taxes. 
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The  financial  crisis  In  local  schools  has 
arisen  because: 

The  primary  source  of  support  for  schools 
Is  the  local  property  tax,  which  does  not 
automatically  rise  with  real  growth  and  in- 
flation— while  teachers'  salaries  and  other 
school  ooets  do. 

The  recession  has  sapp>ed  the  revenues  of 
state  government,  the  second  most  Important 
source  of  funds. 

The  education  expendltxires  of  the  federal 
government  have  faUed,  since  1989,  to  keep 
pace  with  educational  needs. 

The  resulting  squeeze  on  school  districts 
has  been  uneven  In  Its  effect.  Cities  and 
poor  rural  areas,  badly  In  need  of  resources 
three  years  ago,  are  more  in  need  than  ever. 

We  believe  our  nation's  priorities  In  the  '705 
wUl  best  be  served  by  the  realization  of  the 
frtlowlng  national  educational  goals: 

(1)  Greater  equalization  of  resources  be- 
tween local  districts  and  states. 

(2)  An  emphasis  on  quality  of  education  at 
all  levels. 

(3)  A  real  effort  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  children, 
whether  handicapped  by  lack  of  Income! 
physical  disability,  residential  barriers,  or  by 
a  non-English  speaking  family  background. 

Accordingly,  the  planning  group  on  educa- 
tion recommends  to  the  Democratic  Policy 
Council  and  the  1972  Deniocratlc  Platform 
Committee  that  the  federal  government  assist 
the  states  in  achieving  necessary  financial 
reform  by  a  three-fold  increase  In  current 
financial  support  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  as  part  of  a  four-year  goal  to 
increase  the  level  of  federal  support  to  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 


CONSERVATION  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OP 
AMERICA  DESCRIBES  A  TRIP  UP 
THE  POTOMAC  AND  INTO  THE 
ANACOSTIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  IS,  1971 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  gross 
pollution  of  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia 
Rivers  is  vividly  described  by  Joseph  W. 
Penfold,  conservation  director  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  in  an 
article  published  In  the  Potomac  maga- 
zine of  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday, 
December  12. 

Mr.  Penfold  observes  that  30  million 
gallons  of  virtually  untreated  sewage  Is 
discharged  dally  into  the  Potomac,  and 
that  most  of  the  pollution  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  these  days. 

He  closes  with  an  optimistic  note,  say- 
ing: 

Cooperation  and  planning  among  various 
governmental  Jurisdictions,  adequate  financ- 
ing and  a  degree  of  awareness  on  the  part  of 
everytHjdy  could  result  In  a  river  clean 
enough  for  fish  to  live  In  and  people  to  use. 
.  .  .  The  waterfronts  of  Georgetown,  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  Anaooetla  could  again  offer 
economic  viability  as  well  as  beauty  and 
cultural  amenities  to  residents  and  visitors 
alike. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Penfold's  account 
of  a  trip  OD  the  Potomac  and  the  Ana- 
costia on  a  recent  Stmday  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  everyooe  cancemed  over  the 
environment  of  the  Nation's  CapltaL  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 


December  16,  1971 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rottino  op  Cub  Rrvxas 
(By  Joseph  W.  Penfold) 

Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  Captain 
John  Smith  sailed  up  the  Potomac  and 
probably  ventured  as  far  as  Little  Falls.  What 
this  early  explorer  wrote  was  very  much  in 
our  minds  as  we  cruised  out  of  Occoquan 
Creek,  across  Belmont  Bay  to  the  Potomac 
channel  one  Sunday. 

Its  waters  were  so  clear,  he  wrote,  that 
he  could  see  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  several 
fathoms.  He  described  it  as  "fed  with  many 
sweet  rivers  and  springs"  and  frequented  by 
otters,  beavers,  martins  and  sables.  The  fish, 
he  added,  were  so  plentiful  that  he  and  his 
men  tried  to  scoop  them  up  with  a  frying 
pan.  "Neither  better  flsh.  more  plenty,  nor 
more  variety  for  small  flsh  had  any  of  us  ever 
seen  In  any  place  so  swimming  in  the  water," 
he  wrote. 

We  were  better  equipped  than  Captain 
Smiths  crew  and  our  frying  pans  had  been 
left  at  home  for  later  use,  we  hoped.  But 
though  we  tried,  we  couldnt  see  a  couple  of 
inches  t>elow  the  water  surface,  let  alone  sev- 
eral fathoms.  The  creek  and  the  bay  were 
brown  with  silt  and  on  the  surface  lay  a  thick 
patina  of  green  muck  (algal  bloom  Indicating 
over-fertilization  by  nutrients  and  accel- 
erated eutrophlcatlon  In  the  bays  and  shal- 
lows which  clings  to  the  sides  of  our  boat 
and  appears  to  slow  our  forward  motion. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  among  older 
fishermen  of  the  area  that  these  waters  re- 
tained much  of  their  wholesomenesj  well  Into 
the  20th  century.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
Occoquan.  Belmont  Bay.  P-/hick,  Marumsco, 
Powell  and  Neabsco  Creeks  were  clean 
enough  to  drink  and  supported  some  of  the 
best  large-mouth  bass  fishing  In  the  region. 
The  marshes  and  shallcws  were  r.U.e  with 
waterfowl  during  the  fall  migration — red- 
heads, widgeons,  canvasbacks.  "The  more 
common  species  "  \vr.";te  a"  o'lserver  it  t.  e 
time,  "such  as  the  maUard,  the  ruddy  duck 
and  the  coots  wer;  fo  thl"k  that  they  wov'd 
simply  swim  away,  making  room  only  for 
boats  to  go  through  their  mid^t.  '  Great  rifts 
of  Canada  geese  would  lie  offshore  and  In  the 
evening  fly  Into  nearby  flelds  to  feed  on  corn 
and  newly  planted  wheat.  Song  birds  were 
abundant  and  dozens  of  both  eagles  and  os- 
prey  nested  along  the  shoreline. 

In  those  days,  people  also  used  the  beaches 
and  waters.  High  Point,  Sandy  Point,  the 
Great  Mash  were  popular  areas  for  swimming, 
fishing,  blrd-watchlng,  camping  and,  In  sea- 
son, waterfowUng.  Now  most  of  this  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  sacrlflced  to  a  burgeoning 
metropolitan  region,  more  people,  more  sub- 
divisions, high-rises,  more  highways,  more 
wastes  of  all  types — solid  wastes,  storm  run- 
off, and  pleasure-craft  proliferating,  mostly 
without  sanitary  disposal  units,  adding  their 
share  of  filth  to  the  river.  Nor  does  the  dredg- 
ing for  sand  and  gravel  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  water  as  it  destroys  the  productive  eco- 
systems of  marshes  and  shallows.  Compound- 
ing the  problem  are  the  prc^>osed  bulkheads 
and  flu  (by  dredging)  on  the  seven-acre  is- 
land at  the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan  and  off 
the  south  shore  of  Mason's  Neck  for  the  de- 
velopment of  100  sunmaer  cottage  sites,  a  250- 
sUp  marina  and  a  club  house.  The  proposal 
will  move  ahead  if  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers grants  the  permit. 

But  that  morning,  we  had  decided  to  go 
out  to  the  Potomac  channel  and  down  river 
to  Quantlco  and  the  small  bays  on  the  Mary- 
land shore  where  we  had  been  told  the  flsh- 
Ing  was  good.  Approaching  that  goal,  how- 
ever, we  began  to  doubt  these  reporU.  As  we 
anchored  In  a  sheltered  spot  we  watched  the 
bubbles  of  putrlflcatlon  break  on  the  sur- 
face. The  air  was  unpleasant  with  the  smell 
of  decay.  A  local  crabber  drifted  by,  puUlng 
his  empty  traps.  He  answered  our  question. 


"What  luck?"  with  a  shrug.  The  sultry  stench 
got  to  us.  "Let's  go  up  river  to  the  District," 
my  companion  suggested,  "and  see  where  all 
this  crud  comes  from." 

From  out  In  the  channel,  the  Potomac 
shores  appeared  relatively  unspoiled,  the 
foliage  verdant  and  lush.  Housing  and  other 
developments  are  mostly  screened  by  trees. 
Marshall  Hall,  however,  was  an  exception  and 
stood  out  like  a  sore  thumb  In  contrast  to 
the  dignity,  good  taste  and  remarkable 
beauty  of  Mount  Vernon  on  the  opposite 
shore.  From  no  other  angle  is  George  Wash- 
Ineton's  home  more  splendid  than  from  a 
mid-river  perspective.  Nor  can  a  better  view 
of  the  Potomac  he  had  than  fron.  the  man- 
sion. (It  was  planned  that  way.)  We  fol- 
lowed the  channel  Into  the  dock  where  the 
Wilson  Line  excursion  boats  unload  their 
endless  groups  of  tourists.  Sadly  we  noticed 
that  the  "Polluted  Water — No  Swimming" 
sign  posted  there  registered  on  only  a  few 
of  the  faces.  These  days,  most  of  us  take 
pollution  for  granted,  it  seems. 

Traveling  up  the  river,  we  stayed  close  to 
the  channel  markers.  An  earlier  experience 
had  taught  us  caution  when  we  had  churned 
acrcES  a  mud  bank  where  the  chart  showed 
ample  depth.  A  geological  survey  once  re- 
pr^rted  that  more  than  2'-2  million  tons  of 
sediment  per  year  is  carried  and  deposited 
bv  the  Potomac  in  the  upper  estuary.  This, 
added  to  a  bottom  ever  shifting  with  tidal 
surge,  requires  constant  dredging  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  at  heavy  public  expense. 
t.i  keep  the  navigation  channel  open.  Wlth- 
ou'  such  dredging,  we're  told  that  in  40  years 
we  would  be  able  to  walk  on  the  Potomac 
frm  the  Chain  Bridge  to  Fort  Washington. 
P  fr'-^g  Hunting  Creek,  this  estimate  did  not 
sp-m  =0  farfetched.  There,  highway  construc- 
tion ?nd  other  development  Just  upstream 
h.!id  loosened  soil  In  such  quantities  as  to 
c  n-'-  lately  fill  in  the  marina  area  that  a  few 
vers  a^o  graced  the  Hunting  Creek  apart- 
ment c-^mplex.  Now.  however,  only  rotting 
p'Hrg.s  p-ke  t*irough  the  mud. 

Mre  than  50  per  c?nt  of  the  sediment  in 
the  Potomac,  it  is  estimated,  originated  in 
the  metropolitan  area  from  new  subdivi- 
sions, shopping  centers  and  highways.  High- 
ways are  the  greatest  contributor  of  all. 
causing  some  300  tons  of  erosion  per  linear 
mile.  While  completed  highways  are  gen- 
erally well -controlled  by  plantings  and  other 
soil-protecting  practices,  during  construction 
they  still  present  a  serious  problem.  Local 
ordinances — some  of  which  are  excellent — 
enacted  to  prevent  erosion  and  sedimen- 
tation during  construction  of  all  types,  have 
generally  been  poorly  enforced  and  thus  are 
ineffective. 

We  traveled  under  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge  and  along  the  Alexandria  waterfront. 
In  the  colonial  days,  this  area  must  have  held 
great  charm.  One  can  imagine  the  color  and 
the  life  of  the  era,  towering  masts  and  spars 
silhouetted  against  a  blue  sky,  flshlng  boats 
unloading  their  catches  of  flsh,  crabs  and 
oysters,  the  clatter  of  wagons  over  the  cob- 
blestones, chandleries  and  shops  purveying 
goods  from  all  comers  of  the  world  and  a 
tavern  or  two  where  one  could  wet  his  whis- 
tle with  grog.  Now,  however,  a  blighted  area. 
Its  sagging  buildings,  ramshackle  ware- 
houses, powerhouses.  oU  tanks  and  outfalls 
give  an  overall  feeling  of  grime  and  clutter. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  the  wa- 
terfront redeveloped,  to  recreate  some  of  the 
original  character,  with  parks  and  open 
space,  shops  and  homes  of  traditional  style 
to  blend  and  give  a  wholeness  to  the  indi- 
vidual restorations  that  make  Alexandria  a 
place  to  visit.  But  develoixnent  Interests,  of 
course,  would  prefer  to  flll  in  more  land 
along  the  shore  on  which  to  build  more 
dreary  and  unsightly  hlghrlse  apartments 
and  that  would  mean  more  traffic  snarls, 
more  highways,  more  people  dispossessed  of 
their  homes  and  more  stultifying  mediocrity. 

We  crossed  the  river  to  Blue  Plains,  the  Dis- 


trict's sewage  treatment  plant  that  was  sup- 
posed to  clean  up  the  Potomac  but  has  sad- 
ly failed.  From  the  air  Its  "plume"  of  effluent 
can  be  clearly  traced  across  the  river  and 
downstream.  Even  without  a  bird's  eye  view, 
one  can't  miss  It:  the  nose  finds  It  unerring- 
ly. Blue  Plains  handles  75  per  cent  of  sew- 
age treatment  In  the  metropolitan  area,  pro- 
viding 70-75  per  cent  efficiency  at  best.  De- 
signed to  process  240  million  gallons  of  sew- 
age per  day.  It  actually  receives  270  mllUon 
and  30  million  are  released  Into  the  Potomac 
virtually  untreated.  According  to  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  between  the  District 
and  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, the  maximum  acceptable  limits  of 
BOD  (fecal  and  other  organic  particles  that 
absorb  oxygen  from  water,  at  the  expense  of 
aquatic  and  fish  life  that  require  oxygen) 
was  set  at  96.000  pounds  per  day  by  August 
1971,  50,000  by  1974  and  12.500  pounds  by 
1975.  In  August  the  actual  BOD  was  measured 
at  160.000  pounds  per  day.  Most  other  treat- 
ment plants  in  the  area,  even  the  more  effi- 
cient ones  with  tertiary  treatment  as  high 
as  90  per  cent  are  overloaded  and  their  efflu- 
ent Is  considered  poor  and  nutrient  loading 
excessive. 

Next  to  Blue  Plains  is  the  skeletal  remains 
of  the  old  Boiling  Field,  an  expansive  area 
c:  \  .ist  potential  fcr  waterfront  i>arks,  homes, 
sl.ops  and  small  businesses  with  scenic  vistas 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  Potomac  both  up  and 
downstream.  It  would  also  be  a  grand  site  for 
a  "little"  new  Pentagon,  so  the  military  says. 

Approaching  Halns  Point,  we  glanced  at 
Lady  Bird's  fountain  happily  bubbling  in  tlie 
sun.  Here,  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Anacostia  meet  and  a  muddy  line  of 
demarcation  is  evident,  as  the  Anacostia  Is 
carrying  the  greater  load  of  silt.  The  west 
shore  of  the  Anacostia,  like  Alexandria,  Is  a 
shambles — ugly,  grimy,  depressing.  Much  of 
the  riparian  land  Is  in  federal  ownership. 
Navy  yards  and  docks,  a  submarine  training 
unit  and  other  facilities  all  contribute  to  the 
bleak  panorama.  One  or  two  Navy  ships  and 
the  President's  yacht  "Sequoia,"  trim  and 
clean,  contrast  vrith  the  area's  general 
squalor.  Upstream,  there  Is  more  of  the 
s  .me — a  few  small  marinas  and  the  usu.il 
sew  5c  and  storm-water  outfalls. 

T!ie  Anacostia  each  year  produces  about 
l'.i  million  pounds  of  sediment  per  square 
nuie  of  watershed,  but  as  much  as  21  mil- 
lion from  its  north  branch  watershed.  Mtst 
of  this  results  from  construction  activity 
Additionally,  its  industrial  and  other  pcUu- 
tion  totals  about  the  same  amount  as  Rock 
Creek,  an  unlovely  total. 

Kingman  Lake,  an  oxbow  of  the  Anacostia 
below  the  RFK  Stadium  and  extending  north 
to  the  National  Arboretum,  is  to  be  slashed 
by  a  super  highway,  we  are  told,  even  though 
It  is  now  designed  as  a  public  Park.  I  won- 
der what  happened  to  the  plans,  along  with 
the  highway,  for  developing  and  cleaning  up 
parts  of  the  river  to  permit  fishing  and  swim- 
ming? Surely  that  would  serve  Important 
recreational  needs  of  this  densely  populated 
section  of  the  city.  Along  with  other  Ideas. 
the  plans  were  lost  In  the  shuffle  of  inter- 
city-county-federal confusion  and  Indeci- 
sion. More  specifically,  the  plans  foundered 
over  the  price  tag  of  $30  million,  which 
neither  the  federal  pollution  agency  nor  the 
District  was  willing  to  assume.  Without  as- 
surance that  Congress  will  provide  the  full 
federal  share  of  the  funding,  the  District  is 
incapable  of  planning  such  improvements. 
Meanwhile,  the  Anacostia  remains  a  fester- 
ing sore  contributing  its  load  of  filth  to  the 
Potomac. 

Venturing  back  downstream  and  then  up 
the  Potomac,  we  viewed  East  Potomac  Park, 
a  spit  of  land  between  the  river  and  the 
channel,  built  up  by  the  river's  deposits  of 
sediment.  It  supports  a  golf  course,  tennis 
courts,  and  a  large  swimming  pool.  On  warm 
summer  evenlnga  and  weekends  the  family 
picnickers  are  basket-to-basket  and  quite  a 
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few  even  bring  their  poles  and  bmlt  and  pa- 
tiently wait  out  a  sucker,  carp  or  sometimes 
better  flsh. 

Proceeding  on  we  passed  under  the  14th 
Street,  Memorial  and  Theodore  Rooeeyelt 
Bridges,  more  graceful -looking  from  the 
water  where  bumper-to-bumper  traCBc  Is  not 
so  apparent,  nor  the  exhaust  fumes  so  oTer- 
powering.  The  Kennedy  Center  looks  Im- 
pressive from  the  river;  sadly  It  Is  the  only 
place  from  which  one  can  get  It  In  full  per- 
spective. The  Watergate  complex,  however, 
looked  toad-Uke,  squatting  on  the  bank,  en- 
croaching on  everything  around  It. 

Further  up  the  river,  we  approached  the 
Georgetown  waterfront,  a  hash  of  non-plan- 
nlng  and  a  sorry  Introduction  to  the  charm 
of  old  Georgetown  and  the  miraculously  pre- 
served C  &  O  Canal.  University  spires  to  the 
north,  the  Palisades  to  the  west,  and  your 
back  to  the  sterile  glass  and  concrete  of 
Rosslyn.  one  thinks  of  the  Rhine.  But  there 
is  no  escaping  the  ugly  lines  of  the  Whlte- 
hurst  Freeway  and  the  blight  of  nearby  In- 
dustrial developments  that  hopefully  some 
day  win  be  obliterated.  Beyond  the  Key 
Bridge,  we  tied  up  alongside  of  the  row- 
ing clubs  to  eat  our  lunch,  close  to  the 
coffer  dam,  the  flrst  piece  of  construction  for 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Thankfully.  It  has 
been  delayed  so  far,  for  If  completed.  It  covild 
be  the  final  blow  to  Georgetown  and  the 
Potomac  Palisades  as  an  area  of  beauty  and 
livablllty. 

Into  this  stretch  of  the  river  Rock  Creek 
dumps  Its  load  of  sediment  and  sewage.  An- 
other 15  million  gallons  are  discharged  at  the 
so-called  Georgetown  Gap,  a  segment  of 
sewer  line  never  completed. 

The  public  Is  assured  once  again  that  un- 
der a  new  understanding,  which  calls  for  a 
$5  million  per  year  outlay  by  the  District, 
Fairfax  County  and  the  Maryland  suburbs, 
the  gap  will  be  closed.  Furthermore,  that  ad- 
vanced chemical  treatment  at  Blue  Plains 
virlll  cut  BOO  levels  In  half  and  greatly  reduce 
the  discharge  of  phosphorus.  This  interim 
plans,  we  are  told,  will  stop  degradation  of 
the  river  until  a  vastly  enlarged  Blue  Plains 
plant  Is  completed  In  1974.  Significant  results 
should  be  seen  In  seven  to  nine  months,  we 
are  promised.  A  second  pipe  will  eliminate 
the  overloading  of  the  Cabin  John  sewage 
system  which  sometimes  discharges  raw 
wastes  Just  upstream  of  the  city's  water  In- 
take. At  Boiling  Field  some  wastes  will  still 
overflow,  officials  say,  but  only  during  heavy 
rainfall.  Progress?  We  hope  so,  but  we  can  get 
no  assurance  that  the  Potomac  will  be  clean 
enough  to  swim  In  by  1975,  President  John- 
sons stated  goal  of  a  few  years  back.  More- 
over, even  the  enlarged  Blue  Plains  plant  will 
b«  unable  to  treat  all  wattes  during  rain- 
storms, so  at  such  times,  raw  sewage  will  in- 
evitably be  dumped  into  the  river. 

Officials  In  the  District's  Public  Health 
Office  tell  us  with  varying  emphasis  that 
the  Potomac  Is  not  safe  for  aquatic  sports. 
All  agree,  however,  that  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion from  conform  counts  as  high  as  100.000 
(which  has  been  repiorted  in  the  Potomac) 
is  extremely  high,  particularly  If  the  water 
Is  swallowed.  Navy  divers,  who  practice  In 
Oxon  Cove,  however,  repwrt  no  special  pre- 
cautions are  taken  before  or  aifter  a  dive. 
So.  you  take  your  choice.  For  myself,  I'd  be 
very  cautious,  and  boaters  who  must  scrub 
down  their  hulls  after  each  trip  ought  to 
be  the  same. 

Washington  is  a  l)eautlful  city,  situated 
on  a  beftutiful  river,  and  it  could  again  be 
pretty  much  what  Captain  John  Smith  saw 
and  wrote  about.  Pristine  and  untouched? 
Well,  hardly.  But  cooperation  and  planning 
among  Tmrioua  governmental  jurisdictions, 
adequate  financing  and  a  degree  of  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  everybody  could  result 
in  a  rtv«r  cleui  enough  for  fish  to  live  In 
and  people  to  use.  A  national  program  of 
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federal  aaststace  to  communltlee  for  water- 
front reatoratlon  and  rehabilitation  backed 
up  by  strictly  enforced  local  zoning  could 
make  the  Potomac  basin  and  its  cities  the 
prototypes  of  what  the  nation's  rivera  and 
waterfronts  should  aU  be  like.  The  water- 
fronts of  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and  the 
Anacostia  could  again  offer  economic  viabil- 
ity as  well  as  beauty  and  cultural  amenities 
to  reeidents  and  visitors  alike. 

Running  on  down  to  Occoquan,  looking 
not  at  the  water  but  at  the  cloud  forma- 
tions and  the  setting  sun  to  the  west.  It  was 
easy  to  think  such  thoughts  and  dream  such 
dreams. 


December  16,  1971 


CHILD    DEVELOPMENT— ANOTHER 
VIEW 


LOVE    STORY 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    MASSACHUSITTS 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  editorial  by 
Donald  J.  Trageser,  vice  president,  CBS 
Radio  Division,  general  manager,  WEEI 
radio,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Trageser  has  expressed  his  view- 
point many  times  on  important  issues  of 
the  day,  which  have  been  controversial. 
This  editorial.  I  believe,  meets  with  the 
unanimous  viewpoint  of  all.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "Love  Story"; 
Love    Stort 

The  marriage  of  John  and  Harriet  Mc- 
Cormack  Is  being  Immortalized  in  the  media 
as  a  true  love  story — and  rightly  so.  The 
former  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  a  devoted  husband  to  his  late 
wife,  remarkably  devoted  considering  the 
pressures  of  a  political  career  which  keeps 
husbands  and  wives  away  from  home  and  in- 
evitably offers  extracurricular  temptations. 
Mrs.  McCormack  for  her  part  was,  according 
to  unanimous  agreement,  an  equally  loving 
partner. 

WEEI  considers  this  marriage  particularly 
poignant  in  an  age  when  swingers  abound, 
when  many  politicians  are  accused  of  being 
part-time  lotharioe,  and  when  some  people 
are  attacking  the  very  institution  of  mar- 
riage as  an  anachronism.  But  WEEI  doesn't 
think  the  McCormack  couple  was  a  throw- 
back to  another  era.  Rather,  we  believe  they 
were  a  refreshingly  unusual  pair  in  any  day, 
a  husband  and  wife  of  high  principle  and 
great  mutual  respect. 

Those  familiar  only  with  John  McCormack, 
the  politician,  could  have  expected  his  pri- 
vate life  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction that  characterized  his  50-year  ten- 
ure in  public  office.  His  private  life  was,  ap- 
parently, marked  with  the  same  selflessness 
which  led  him  to  make  the  unusual  decision 
to  return  expense  money  he  was  entitled  to. 
Unlike  so  many  people  in  public  life,  the 
Speaker  has  a  special  perspective  on  life.  In 
a  world  populated  by  succees-seekers  with 
Inflated  egoe,  he  clearly  maintained  a  nearly 
unique  balance.  The  Speaker  played  his  game 
hard  and  well,  but  he  knew  when  to  call 
time  out  for  more  lmp<atant  matters,  specifi- 
cally the  weU  being  of  bU  wife. 

WEEI  believes  aU  people  who  value  am- 
bition can  gain  needed  insight  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCormack.  And 
WEEI  offers  sincere  condolences  to  the 
Speaker.  Surely,  he  is  now  lonely;  but  un- 
like far  too  many  people,  he  can  reflect  on  a 
lifetime  of  love. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  wu 
much  misunderstanding  during  debate 
on  the  child  development  provision  of 
the  OEO  authorization,  and  I  want  to 
talce  this  opportunity  to  explain  my  views 
on  this  matter. 

Many  people  implied,  and  It  was  con- 
veyed to  the  American  people,  that  the 
cliild  development  program,  by  provid- 
ing care  for  dependent  children,  would 
require  welfare  mothers  to  go  to  work. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  lacked  any  such 
requirement.  I  am  sure  the  legislation 
would  undoubtedly  have  had  more  sup- 
port from  our  Long  Island  congressional 
delegation  had  a  work  requirement  been 
included.  Moreover,  the  bill  contained  a 
number  of  additional  administrative 
and  philosophical  shortcomings  which 
caused  me  to  vote  against  it. 

Day  care  centers  to  provide  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  so  their  parents  can 
leave  the  welfare  rolls  to  go  on  the  pay- 
rolls are  already  included  in  HH.  1,  which 
the  House  passed  some  time  ago.  As  the 
President  said  In  his  veto  message,  "to 
some  cfegree,  child  development  centers 
are  a  duplication  of  this  effort." 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  current  de- 
mands upon  our  taxpayers,  the  expendi- 
ture of  $2  billion  for  a  vast  new  program 
with  a  new  army  of  bureaucrats  whose 
effectiveness  has  not  been  demonstrated, 
just  could  not  be  justified.  The  full  cost  of 
the  child  development  proposal,  esti- 
mated to  reach  $20  billion  annually,  Is 
even  more  unreasonable. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  prime  objective 
of  welfare  reform  should  be  to  make  the 
family  unit  stronger  and  bring  the  fam- 
ily together.  The  child  development  pro- 
vision would  have  undoubtedly  served  to 
weaken  the  family. 

This  proposal  was  advocated  by  wom- 
ens'  liberation  groups  as  a  way  of  "gree- 
ing  up"  mothers  from  the  "drudgery  of 
child  rearing,"  thus  permitting  them  to 
find  "true  fulfillment"  in  other  pursuits. 
I  just  do  not  believe  our  hard-pressed 
taxpayers  should  be  called  upon  to  fi- 
nance the  quest  of  a  minority  of  our 
women  to  find  "true  fulfillment." 

Another  fatal  shortcoming  of  the  child 
development  amendment  was  that  ab- 
solutely no  suggestion  was  made  in  the 
bill  ^s  to  who  were  "qualified  people"  to 
take  the  important  task  of  rearing  other 
peoples'  children. 

All  other  factors  being  equal,  I  firmly 
believe  that  commonsense  in  public  pol- 
icy dictates  that  we  enhance,  rather  than 
diminish,  both  parental  authority  and 
parental  involvement  with  children — 
particularly  in  those  decisive  early  years 
when  social  attitudes  and  a  oonscieDce 
are  formed  and  religious  and  moral  piln- 
ciples  are  first  Inculcated. 

All  of  these  factors  weighed  In  my  de- 
cision to  oppose  the  child  develoinnent 
prc^x)sal — a  measure  I  thought  to  be 
truly  unworkable. 


December  16,  1971 

■THE  EBONY  SUCX^ESS  SAGA"  BY  A. 
S  "DOC"  YOUNG — ^THE  STORY  OP 
JOHN  H.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
John  H.  Johnson  of  Chicago,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  largest  black  publish- 
ing company  in  the  world.  Is  a  man  who 
started  from  humble  beginnings  and  be- 
cause of  his  zeal  and  zest  and  desire  to 
succeed,  has  become  a  giant  in  the  busi- 
ness world  of  America. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  product  of  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  started  his  first  publication — then 
Negro  Digest,  now  Black  World — with  a 
loan  of  $500  from  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Johnson  Williams  in  1942.  His  flrst 
o£Qce,  a  meager  storefront  in  the  5600 
block  of  State  Street  in  Chicago,  launched 
what  was  eventually  to  become  a  tre- 
mendously successful  career  in  publish- 
ing. 

In  1945  he  decided  to  expand  his  small 
enterprise  with  a  second  publication  and 
in  that  year  Elx>ny  magazine  made  its 
bow  with  25,000  copies  for  distribution. 

In  1949  he  moved  his  office  to  a  larger 
facility  at  1820  S.  Michigan  Avenue  and 
by  1951  he  had  added  two  more  maga- 
zines— Tan,  now  Black  Stars,  and  Jet — 
Increasing  his  pubUcations  to  four.  Jet 
became  the  flrst  black  weekly  news  maga- 
zine in  the  country. 

Today,  the  Johnson  Publishing  Co.  is 
the  largest  black  company  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  with  circulation  records  that 
challenge  those  of  publishing  c<»npanies 
across  the  Nation.  Its  largest  magazine, 
Ebony,  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
black  achievement  in  the  United  States 
and  is  now  read  by  some  5  million  peo- 
ple each  month.  Black  Stars  has  a  circu- 
laUon  of  250,000;  Jet.  550.000;  and  Black 
World.  110,000. 

His  company  also  has  become  the  larg- 
est black  book  publishing  company  in  the 
world  and  is  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
black  cosmetics. 

This  month  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 
moved  into  a  new  $6-mimon,  11 -story 
building  in  Chicago,  becoming  the  flrst 
building  in  the  history  of  Chicago  to 
be  built  from  the  ground  up  in  the  Loop 
area,  by  a  black  man. 

Many  of  our  black  writers  in  this 
country  had  their  beginnings  at  Johnson 
Publishing  Co.  Mr.  Johnson  has  enjoyed 
the  very  finest  of  reputations  in  Chicago 
and  throughout  the  country,  and  has 
served  in  various  capacities  in  the  best 
interest  of  his  city.  State,  and  coimtry. 

He  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  anyone 
wishing  to  succeed  and  has  been  a  special 
motivating  force  for  black  youth. 

His  contributions  to  America  have 
been  made  without  fanfare  and  he 
should  certainly  be  recognized  for  his 
contributions. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  '"nie  Ebony  Success  Saga."  by 
AS.  "Doc"  Young  which  appeared  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Sentinel  on  Thursday.  No- 
vember 11,  1971.  This  article  best  de- 
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scribes  the  success  of  Jc^ui  H.  Johnson 

and  provides  a  source  of  inspiration  to 

anyone  irtxo  reads  it.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Loe  AngeVw  Sentinel,  Not.   11, 

1971] 

The  Bsoht  Bttccsss  Saga 

(By  A.  S.  "Doc"  Young) 

In  America  today,  and  In  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  mUHons  of  Mack  people  (and 
some  white  as  weU)  eagerly  await  the  arrival 
of  each  month's  Ebony  Magarlne.  Ebony  Is, 
for  them,  an  lndi^>enslble  source  of  In- 
formation, entertalnntent,  and  instruction. 
Now  in  its  27th  year,  the  major  property 
owned  by  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
Ebony  ranks  among  blacks  as  an  institu- 
tion. In  print  media  circles,  esp>eclally  in  the 
magaslne  field.  It  is  simultaneously  a  curl- 
oeity,  a  quality  publication,  an  excellent  ad- 
vertising medium,  some  kind  of  a  miracle. 

When  one  thinkm  of  the  huge  number 
of  black  magazines  which  failed  before  the 
first  Ebony  was  published  in  1945,  and  the 
substantial  number  of  black  maga/.lnea  that 
failed  since  that  time,  the  survival  and 
growth  of  Ebony  do  seem  like  some  kind  of  a 
miracle.  A  more  exact  explanation,  however, 
is  this:  Ebony  is  concrete  testimony  to  the 
business  genius,  Irreversible  determination, 
and  Imagination  of  Its  publisher,  John  H. 
Johnson,  who  is  also  the  editor.  From  its 
beginning,  l^he  magazine — a  quality  product 
with  foxir-oolor  covers,  coated  white  body, 
exclusive  photographs,  consistently  good 
writing,  and  fine  art — has  understood  the 
"wants"  of  black  people,  especially  that 
great  black  craving  for  success  Images,  for 
portrayal  in  positive  forms,  for  Intra-race 
hooes.  for  inspiration  as  wtil  as  "news," 
education,  entertainment.  Ebony,  whUe  ad- 
hering to  sound  biislness  policies,  also  has 
exercised  a  publishing  prerogative  to  give 
the  black  pubUc  what  its  editors  believe  the 
black  public  needs. 

The  success  of  Ebony  Magazine — one  of 
our  magazines  published  by  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Company — ^probably  can  be  explained 
in  the  same  terms  Nat  EUng  Cole  onoe  used 
to  explain  his  success  in  show  business.  "I 
give  the  public  what  it  wants."  Cole  said, 
"and.  In  turn  the  public  accepts  the  things 
I  want  to  do." 

Many  purists  felt,  for  example,  that  Nat 
King  Oole,  one  of  the  two  or  three  finest  jazz 
pianists  around,  should  axkcentrate  on  play- 
ing iotx  piano.  But  Oole  wisely  deemphasized 
Jazz  piano  and  sang  popular  songs,  to  which 
he  gave  an  incomparable  reading.  Having 
sung  pretty  for  the  people  and  won  their  ap- 
proval he  could  then  dazzle  them  with  a  dash 
of  jazz  piano. 

The  formula  worked  for  him  and  It  works 
for  Ebony.  Just  how  well  It  works  is  revealed 
in  Its  guaranteed  circulatlMi  of  1,260,000,  in 
Ebony's  November  "Backstage"  stage  revela- 
tion that  "In  October,  we  published  the  first 
issue  .  .  .  wlilch  contained  todtv  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  gross  advertising  revenue  (exact  fig- 
ure: $1,133,393) ,"  in  the  fact  that  a  two-color, 
full-page  ad  costs  naerly  $10,000,  In  the  fact 
that  the  current  edition  contains  a  big  fat 
202  pages  plus,  of  course,  four  covers.  At  a 
time  when  Ijook.  folds  and  other  major  maga- 
zines are  crying  the  blues.  Ebony  is  stlU  grow- 
ing. In  December,  Ebony  and  other  JPC  prop- 
erties will  move  into  a  new,  lO-story  building 
located  in  downtown  Chicago,  a  couple  doors 
south  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

In  all  probability,  John  H.  Johnson  long 
ago  became  accustomed  to  outstanding  suc- 
cess as  a  black  publisher.  But  there  was  a 
time  when  he,  too,  appraised  It  as  a  miracle. 
His  primary  object  on  entering  budneas,  he 
once  said,  was  to  be  his  own  boss.  He  was 
then  working  for  the  Supreme  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Company,  scanning  white  pub- 
lications for  stories  about  black  people.  He 
got  the  idea  that  a  magazine  which  reprinted 
such  articles,  plus  originals,  would  be  sue- 
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cesaful  among  black  people.  In  194a.  he  made 

his  debut  as  a  publisher  with  Negro  Digest 
(now  retltled  Black  World) .  Negro  Digest  was 
successful.  Three  years  later,  he  founded 
Ebony.  In  time,  other  magazines  were  added 
to  the  JPC  group,  among  them  Tan  Confes- 
sions, which  has  been  replaced  recently  by 
Black  Stars,  and  Jet,  which  made  its  debut 
on  Nov.  1.  1961. 

Each  one  cf  the  JPC  magazines  bears  the 
stamp  of  quality,  for  the  publisher  recognizes 
the  Importance  of  quality  in  the  Afro- 
American  market;  recognizes  It,  fact  Is,  as  a 
vital  factor  in  long-term  success.  The  timing 
of  new  JPC  magazines  always  has  been  excel- 
lent. Numerous  servicemen  as  well  as  state- 
slders  found  in  Negro  Digest  a  handily  pack- 
aged wealth  of  information  they  could  not 
find  in  any  other  publication.  Blacks,  pre- 
viously bombarded  with  negativisms  until 
they  were  numb,  prldefully  Identified  with 
Ebony:  Doctors  and  lawyers  placed  it  in  the 
lobbies  of  their  ofOoes;  maids  took  it  to  work 
with  them  and  so  much  as  said  to  their  em- 
ployers, "We're  doing  big  things  too!" 
teachers  used  it  to  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  educational  experience  of  their  students; 
for  multl-mlUions,  E^bony  becan^  an  im- 
portant reading  experience. 

The  new  Ebony — ^the  oat  with  Sidney 
Poitler  on  the  cover — is  an  important  read- 
ing experience  (letters  In  response  to 
Lerone  Bennett's  September  article  on 
"Sweetback"  are,  by  themselves,  worth  the 
purchase  price) ,  and  much  more.  On  the 
strength  of  Ebony's  success,  and  the  success 
of  other  JPC  magazines,  John  H.  Johnson  has 
expanded  into  the  publishing  ol  books 
(1962).  Including  a  handsomely  bound  "Pic- 
torial History  of  Black  America";  the  forma- 
tion of  book  and  record  clubs,  and  other 
ventures.  Over  the  yesu^,  meanwhile,  he  also 
realized  the  dream  of  Innumerable  em- 
ployes— to  head  the  firm  that  hired  him.  He 
heads  Supreme  Uberty ! 

Not  the  least  of  Ebony's  positive  deeds  is 
the  glorification  of  the  black  woman.  That  is 
seen  not  only  in  stories  and  pictures  dealing 
with  beautiful  black  women,  but  also  in  the 
numerous  Job  oppK}rtunltles  It  has  opened  up 
for  black  models  and  the  vastly  popular 
Ebony  P>ashion  Fair.  Ebony  also  has  been  re- 
sposlble,  of  course,  for  breaking  new  ground, 
advertising-wise,  with  major  American  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  talented  black  writers,  artists,  ad- 
vertising-marketing people  and  other  profes- 
sionals to  work  at  the  top  level  of  their 
fields. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  success  saga  of  great 
proportions.  There  is  no  way  to  properly 
evaluate  the  importance  of  Ebony  Magazine 
to  a  race  ctf  people  who,  all  too  often,  sufi^er 
from  a  poverty  of  communications  media.  It 
is  a  success  saga  which  testifies  to  the  often- 
remarkable  vitality  of  Chicago  blacks.  Un- 
doubtedly, that  has  much  to  do  with  It  all. 
Chicago  blacks  always  have  seemed  to  be 
more  progressive  in  business  and  industry 
than  those,  say,  in  New  Tork  City,  which  Is. 
Ironically,  the  communications  center  of 
the  nation.  John  H.  Johnson  planted  a  $S00 
Investment  In  Chicago  territory  in  1942.  In 
that  fertile  ground,  it  became  a  multl-mll- 
llon-dollar  enterprise. 


CURTIS    CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 

Friday,  December  10,  1971 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  comes  to  me  that  Curtis  Christian - 
son,  the  Assistant  Tally  Clerk  for  this 
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House  erf  Representatives,  Is  getting  ready 
to  retire. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is,  as  we 
all  know,  a  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tive machinery,  and  it  can  function  eflB- 
ciently  only  if  certain  technical  aspects 
are  properly  attended.  For  the  most  part, 
this  work  is  conducted  in  the  background 
of  things  and  without  any  fanfare;  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  this  legislative  ma- 
chinery functions  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  exceedingly  well  done.  Mr. 
Christiansen  is  one  who  has  made  a  ma- 
jor contribution  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  Christiansen  is  amicable  and  has 
a  very  fine  personality,  and  he  has  dem- 
onstrated an  eagerness  to  go  well  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  the  performance  of 
his  work.  He  has  executed  his  responsl- 
biliUes  willingly  and  efficiently  and  has. 
in  the  process,  won  the  deep  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Christianson  is  concluding  an  out- 
standing career  of  service  as  an  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
will  be  missed  in  this  Chamber,  both  for 
the  work  he  performed  and  for  his  fine 
personality. 

As  Mr.  Christiansen  retires,  he  has  my 
very  best  wishes,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  in  his  retirement,  he  will  reap 
a  rich  harvest  of  satisfaction,  the  just 
reward  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Happy  retirement. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  TOWER  TO 
THE  CmZENS  OP  TEXAS 


HON.  JOHN  TOWER 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
it  is  important  that  I  report  to  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State  of  Texas  on  the  events 
In  Congress  this  year.  This  has  been  a 
particularly  busy  year  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  with  a  workload  that  is  near- 
ly doid)le  the  load  we  had  when  I  entered 
this  body  as  a  freshman  Senator  over  10 
years  ago. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  as  well  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  its  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  had  considerable  oi^x>r- 
tunlty  to  become  involved  in  housing 
legislation.  A  most  important  endeavor 
has  been  Senate  Joint  Resolution  176 
which  combined  a  number  of  proposals 
and  changes  in  the  existing  National 
Housing  Act.  I  am  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation included  a  provision  extending 
the  time  in  which  homeowners  could  sign 
up  for  federally  funded  catastrophic 
housing  insiirance  without  losing  other 
benefits,  increased  funding  for  compre- 
hensive housing  planning,  and  funding  to 
include  more  parks  and  playground  areas 
in  any  federally  funded  housing  project. 
The  extension  of  the  signup  period  for 
federally  financed  catastrophic  housing 
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insurance  was  necessitated  primarily  by 
the  extensive  flooding  that  occurred 
earlier  this  year  in  th«  Rio  Orande  Val- 
ley and  other  areas  of  Texas.  If  this  pro- 
vision had  not  been  passed,  thousands  of 
homeowners  throughout  south  Texas 
would  have  suffered  major,  unrecompen- 
sated  property  losses.  Therefore,  I  re- 
quested that  it  be  added  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  amendments. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  that  we 
passed  into  law,  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  many  other  im- 
portant matters  that  may  well  be  trans- 
lated into  legislative  reality  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  Specifically,  we 
had  hearings  on  my  urbam  community 
development  revenue-sharing  proposal, 
S.  1618.  This  legislation  would  allow 
States  and  localities  sufficient  revenue  to 
begin  to  attack  their  housing  problems 
on  their  own,  without  having  to  wait  for 
Washington  to  solve  them.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  some  action 
on  this  proposal  next  year.  Our  commit- 
tee also  studied  ways  of  improving  mass 
transit  in  urban  areas. 

In  the  Banking  Committee  itself,  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  that 
we  dealt  with,  and  imdoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  Important  legislative  acts  of 
Congress  this  year,  was  the  Economic 
Stabili2ation  Act  of  1971.  This  was  the 
legislative   package   of    the   Presidents 
phase  n  economic  program.  While  I  have 
always  believed  that  Government  inter- 
vention in  economic  matters  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  I  believe 
that  the  package  we  finally  adopted  is  a 
meaningful  one  that  will  aid  in  achieving 
the  economic  stability  we  must  have.  It  is 
my  position  that  these  controls  should  be 
rranoved  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
consistent  with  our  economic  objectives. 
In  my  other  area  of  committee  assign- 
ment, armed  services,  we  have  likewise 
had  a  very  busy  year.  Our  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  was  the  amendments 
to  and  extension  of  the  draft.  In  our  ef- 
forts to  move  toward  an  all-v(rfunteer 
force  by  mid-1973,  we  included  in  this 
act  a  major  pay  raise  for  the  military 
with  the  emphasis  on  recruiting  and  re- 
taining the  best  men  in  our  imlformed 
forces. 

In  a  related  area,  a  presidential  com- 
mission adopted  two  major  provisions  of 
my  bill,  S.  377,  which  would  give  equity 
in  retirement  pay  to  those  members  of 
the  military  who  were  not  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  current  recomputation 
provision.  This  commitment  to  justice 
should  help  to  retain  qualified,  profes- 
sional men  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  likewise  added  provision  in  the 
draft  bill  to  increase  standards  In  the 
military  to  insure  that  we  continue  to 
have  the  best  armed  force  in  the  world. 
In  other  armed  service  action,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  ranking  member,  autho- 
rized construction  and  maintenance  of 
over  $78  milll<Hi  for  Texas.  We  were  also 
fortunate  to  have  averted  several  base 
closinga  and  reductions  In  force  that 
couW  have  seriously  affected  the  econo- 
mies of  many  Texas  conmiunlties.  Texana 
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themselves  played  a  large  role  In  these 
decisions  through  outstanding  coopa«. 
tion  with  both  committee  and  Pentasnn 
officials.  ^^ 

In  the  armed  services  related  area  of 
veterans'  affairs,  I  introduced  four  bills 
One  bill,  S.  2694,  which  named  tiie  San 
Antonio  veterans  hospital  for  our  great 
Worid  War  n  hero  Audie  Murphy  was 
passed  into  law.  Hearings  were  held  an 
two  other  measiu-es:  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 128,  to  build  five  medical  schools 
In  conjunction  with  the  VA— one  most 
probably  in  Texas— and  S.  2304,  to  estab- 
lish a  training  program  for  veterans  with 
medical  skills.  "Hiese  two  measures  were 
part  of  a  package  to  combat  the  health 
manpower  shortage  we  are  facing  I  be- 
lieve that  positive  action  on  these  will  be 
forthcoming  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

In  the  area  of  drug  abuse,  one  of  the 
bills  that  I  sponsored,  S.  2097,  setting  up 
the  Special  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
is  currenUy  awaiting  action  in  the  House 
Another  bill,  S.  674,  which  would  place 
more  stringent  controls  on  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  amphetamines 
was  adopted  by  Executive  order  and  now 
has  the  force  of  law.  In  addition,  an- 
other of  the  bUls  I  sponsored.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  78,  which  would  termi- 
nate foreign  economic  assistance  to 
countries  which  fall  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  export  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  which  are  Ulegally  brought 
into  the  United  States  was  adopted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

Another  area  of  legislative  activity  in 
which  I  am  particulariy  Interested  Is  that 
of  labor  law  reform.  Our  oirrent  labor 
laws,  which  were  designed  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  the  1930*8  are  outdated. 
These  laws  give  the  larger  unions  inordi- 
nate power,  not  only  over  the  people  as 
a  whole,  but  also  over  the  rank-and-file 
worker  that  they  purportedly  represent 
With  this  background  I  have  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  27  which  would 
establish  a  Conunlsslon  ca  Labor  Law 
Reform  whose  responsibility  It  would  be 
to  recommend  a  modernization  of  the 
current  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
This  revision  should  provide  more  pro- 
tection to  the  public  while  still  protect- 
ing basic  union  rights.  Another  of  my 
proposals,  S.  1320,  would  transfer  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  power 
to  check  unfair  labor  practices  to  the 
Federal  district  court.  Too  often  in  the 
past  the  NLRB  has  acted  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  larger  unions  and  in  contravention 
to  legislative  guidelines  on  their  activi- 
ties. It  would  be  eminenUy  more  fair  to 
decide  these  most  Important  issues  before 
a  more  impartial  Federal  tribunal.  In 
addition  I  have  cosponsored  8.  1903  and 
S.  2327,  both  of  which  have  as  their  ob- 
jective the  requirement  of  a  secret  ballot 
by  union  members  before  a  strike  can  be 
taken. 

We  have  aU  witnessed  this  year  many 
strikes  which  have  threatened  our  na- 
tional economic  well-being.  Those  that 
immediately  come  to  mind  are  the  rail- 
road strikes  and  the  dock  strikes,  which 
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have  caused  the  loss  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  lost  wages  and  business  trararittens. 
The  dock  strike  was  particularly  harmful 
to  the  economy  of  Texas,  as  It  jwevented 
the  export  of  many  farm  commodities  at 
the  peak  of  the  harvesting  season.  For 
this  reason,  I  sponsored  S.  560,  the  Emer- 
gency Public  Interest  Protection  Act. 
Hearings  on  S.  560  are  currently  under- 
way in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  we  must  give  this  measure 
the  highest  priority  in  order  that  another 
wave  of  job-killing  and  economy-crip- 
pling strikes  can  be  averted. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States.  This  year  I  have  introduced  and 
sponsored  various  measures  related  to 
this  problem.  One  of  these  bills,  the 
Health  Manpower  Act,  contained  a  pro- 
posal that  I  sponsored  providing  for  in- 
creased scholarships  and  fellowships  for 
those  who  would  enter  the  practice  of 
family  medicine,  particularly  in  the 
doctor-shortage  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. This  measure  has  recenUy  been 
signed  into  law.  When  combined  with 
other  bills  to  help  train  more  medical 
personnel,  this  bill  will  help  to  alleviate 
our  health  manpower  shortage.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  proposed  in  S.  576  to  give  a 
tax  incentive  to  those  medical  doctors 
who  would  locate  and  practice  in  physi- 
cian-shortage areas.  Tax  incentives  have 
proven  to  be  an  effective  means  of  pro- 
ducing results  in  America  and  would 
undoubtedly  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  rural  doctor  shortage. 

In  a  very  important  step.  Congress  has 
recently  passed  and  the  President  has 
signed  the  National  Cancer  Act  which 
will  provide  increased  coordination  suid 
a  new  emphasis  to  find  a  ciu%  for  this 
dread  disease  in  addition  to  authorizing 
$1.6  billion  over  3  years  for  the  neces- 
sary research.  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor 
this  bill  and  hope  it  will  lead  to  ultimate 
victory  in  this  battle. 

In  the  area  of  social  security,  old  age, 
and  retirement  legislation,  much  again 
has  been  done  this  year.  Early  this  year, 
I  introduced  S.  639  which  would  allow 
those  on  social  security  to  earn  more 
without  being  penalized  for  their  activ- 
ity. This  idea  was  adopted  in  the  House- 
passed  H.R.  1.  currently  awaiting  Senate 
action. 

In  addition.  I  inti'oduced  S.  2563  which 
would  permit  those  who  have  reached  age 
65  and  who  are  still  working  to  elect  to 
forgo  social  security  benefits  and  receive 
instead  a  refund  or  income  tax  credit 
for  social  security  taxes  paid  by  them  on 
their  work.  This  is  an  attempt  to  permit 
those  who  wish  to  work  at  age  65  to  do 
so  without  being  unduly  penalized.  Many 
Americans  age  65  and  older  desire  to 
continue  to  work  and  many  more  would 
do  so,  but  for  our  income  and  social  se- 
curity tax  provisions  which  seem  to  pe- 
nalize them  for  being  productive.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  provisions  should  be 
changed  in  order  to  allow  those  who  want 
to  do  so  to  continue  working. 

There  are  many  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  I  have  been  direcUy  involved 
in  this  year,  and  I  cannot  possibly  report 
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on  all  of  them.  However,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  two  additional  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  I  consider  of  particular  im- 
portance. Ttie  first  Is  8.  038,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  use  and  management  of  our  coastal 
zone  lands.  This  Is  the  area  within  50 
miles  of  the  sea  in  which  most  of  the 
populaticHi  will  live,  work,  and  play  with- 
in the  next  decade.  It  is  also  the  area 
where  the  problwns  of  pollution  and  land 
despoilage  are  the  greatest.  S.  638  was 
recently  merged  into  S.  582  and  has  been 
reported  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  When 
this  measure  is  passed  it  will  mai^  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  assist  the  States  to 
solve  the  problems  of  this  most  impor- 
tant area.  Our  State  of  Texas  with  its 
long  coastline  and  its  tradition  of  doing 
business  in,  on,  and  over  the  ocean  has 
already  become  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
coastal  zone  management.  This  measure 
will  help  assure  retention  of  that  pre- 
eminence. 

Another  area  of  major  concern  to  me  is 
the  growing  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. CurrenUy.  over  one-half  the  ma- 
jor crimes  committed  in  this  country  are 
conunitted  by  juveniles.  However,  not 
only  do  we  lack  adequate  facilities  to  deal 
with  these  offenders,  but  in  most  States 
we  also  have  absolutely  no  program  for 
the  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of  these 
youths.  For  this  reason,  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  S.  2148,  which  would  allow 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration to  help  the  States  establish  ju- 
venile correction  and  rehabihtation  and 
prevention  programs.  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  action  on  this  most  important 
program. 


SUMMARY   OF    OLDER   AMERICANS 
LEGISLATION  IN  1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  has  produced 
several  legislative  proposals  to  help  older 
Americans. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to: 

First,  increase  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  by  10  percent, 
effective  January  1, 1971; 

Second,  establish  an  independent  agen- 
cy to  conquer  cancer  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date; 

Third,  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  stabilize  the  economy  and 
control  infiation;  and 

Fourth,  assist  older  persons  who  wish 
to  be  employed  through  emergency  pub- 
lic service  emplojmient  programs. 

Several  measures  have  passed  the 
House  and  hopefully  will  be  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  1972.  including  a  bill  to: 

First,  provide  an  additional  5-percent 
increase  in  social  seciulty  benefits,  ef- 
fective in  Jime  1972,  and  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  benefits  after 
that; 

Second,  increase  to  $2,000  the  amoimt 
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that  a  social  security  beneficiary  under 
age  72  may  earn  in  a  year  and  still  be 
paid  full  benefits;  and 

Third,  extend  medicare  protection  to 
those  now  receiving  monthly  cash  dis- 
ability benefits  under  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  programs. 

I  am  also  h<n)eful  that  the  Congress 
will  take  action  in  1972  on  measures  to 
improve  and  regulate  private  pension 
plans,  expand  health  insurance  coverage, 
and  strengthen  the  management  and  op- 
eration of  nursing  homes. 


TAKE    RESERVE    TO    COURT    WITH 
ALL  POSSIBLE  SPEED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  of  December  14,  1971, 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  urging  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  Reserve 
Mining  Co.  to  court  in  an  effort  to  stop 
that  firm  from  continuing  to  pollute 
Lake  Superior.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  aware 
of  the  views  of  the  Free  Press  on  this 
vital  matter,  I  insert  the  text  of  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Take  Resx&ve  to  Cottst  With  Aix  Possible 
Speed 

The  rejection  by  Reserve  Mining  Co.  of 
five  government  plans  to  end  the  firm's  pol- 
lution of  Lake  Superior  makes  It  Imperative 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
get  Reserve  Into  court  with  the  earliest 
dispatch. 

Reserve  obviously  believes  contesting  the 
government  In  court  Is  chei^>er  than  dispos- 
ing of  Its  taoonlte  tailings  by  other  means 
than  dumping  In  Lake  MlcWgan.  Such  an 
attitude  Is  even  more  cynical  than  It  Is 
hard-boiled. 

The  prospect  for  Lake  Superior  is  dreary. 
Reserve  has  been  dumping  In  Lake  Superior 
more  than  20  years.  The  delays  it  can  throw 
Into  the  legal  processes  could  continue  the 
pollution   IndeflxLltely. 

The  government's  proposals  are  all  based 
on  land  disposal  techniques  that  every  other 
producer  of  Iron  ore  by  the  taconlte  process 
on  Lake  Superior  Is  already  employing.  Re- 
serve's only  concession  Is  an  offer  to  pipe 
the  taconlte  tailings,  67,000  tons  of  them 
dally,  to  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  In- 
stead of  dumping  them  on  the  surface. 

This  would  not  stop  pollution.  The  dam- 
age would  be  merely  less  conspicuous. 

Reserve  sets  great  store  by  its  considerable 
Influence  in  the  White  House  to  get  it  off 
the  hook  with  the  environmentalists.  Re- 
serve is  a  division  of  Armco  and  Republic 
Steel,  both  of  whom  are  officered  by  men 
who  have  been  active  In  providing  campaign 
funds  for  President  Nixon. 

EPA  Administrator  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
has  already  been  warned  to  go  easy  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  is  making 
powerful  enemies. 

In  an  era  when  corporate  citizenship  has 
been  so  much  discussed.  Reserve  has  been 
completely  unaffected  by  appeals  to  become 
a  responsible  and  decent  neighbor.  It  Is  sad 
that  only  legal  duress  can  drag  it  kicking 
and  hollering  out  of  the  19th  Century,  but 
there  appears  no  alternative. 
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"A  LITTLE  BETTER   WORLD" 
MARINE  CITY,  MICH. 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  mcRiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
mDrnlng  I  have  exjierlenced  a  truly  mem- 
orable period  with  a  group  of  young 
people  from  Marine  City,  Mich.,  of  our 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you. 

The  grroup,  once  identified  solely  as  a 
United  Nations  Club  and  now  known  as 
'"A  Little  Better  World"  organization, 
has  an  intriguing  slogan — "If  Everyone 
Does  Just  a  Little  Bit,  No  One  Has  To 
Do  a  Lot." 

This  Is  a  slogan  that  they  literally  live 
as  energetic  high  schoolers  in  trying  to 
make  their  community  a  "little  better" 
than  they  find  it. 

I  was  proud  to  be  their  host  at  a  break- 
fast meeting,  which  was  highlighted  by 
the  appearance  of  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  George  Rom- 
ney,  former  Governor  of  Michigan,  as 
well  as  a  very  nice  presentation  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  group,  Joseph  De- 
Henau.  Gary  Cain,  Bob  Burgett,  and  Bill 
Meldrum;  and  leading  sponsors,  Mrs. 
Grace  Zapel  and  Rev.  Lawrencee  M.  Du- 
Charme,  associate  pastor  of  Marine  City 
Holy  Cross  Catholic  Church. 

Later  this  morning.  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin  met  with  the  group  of  about  40 
and  personally  escorted  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  to 
them  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
They  also  met  with  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  special 
tour  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  Building. 
as  well  as  a  return  to  the  Capitol  to  see 
this  body  during  its  official  session.  Later 
the  group  will  tour  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Tomorrow  morning,  a  special  tour  of 
the  White  House  is  scheduled  with  a 
brief  presentation  ceremony  to  be  made 
to  James  McLane,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Youth  Affairs. 

And,  of  course,  the  group  has  included 
other  visits  to  the  many  historic  and  In- 
teresting places  in  Washington  before 
returning  home  on  Saturday. 

It  wUl  be,  I  am  certain,  a  moet  memor- 
able visit,  but  I  know  of  no  group  more 
deserving  of  the  interest  and  attention 
that  they  have  and  will  be  receiving  from 
our  Government  leaders. 

They  have  been  involved  in  helping 
people  and  their  own  community.  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  their  activities:  Paint- 
ing and  decorating  rubbish  containers 
for  use  in  the  downtown  area  of  Marine 
City:  collecting  refuse  from  the  St.  Clair 
River  and  along  its  shorelines:  preparing 
Christmas  baskets  for  needy  families  of 
the  area;  collecting  clothes  for  poorer 
children  in  Kentucky;  gave  of  their  time 
to  collect  donations  for  UNICEP;  and  es- 
tablish a  special  program  to  learn  about 
their  Government  on  all  levels — local, 
State,  Federal,  and  the  United  Nations. 
Yes,  they  are  an  "involved,  dedicated" 
group  wanting  to  help  others  and  want- 
ing to  learn.  They  simply  want  "A  Little 
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Better  World"  and  are  willing  to  work  for 
it. 

I  know  that  all  Members  Join  with  me 
in  wishing  them  continued  success.  As  I 
said  earlier,  it  was  a  rare  and  meaning- 
ful experience  and  reaffirmed  my  faith 
and  wmfldence  that  our  country's  future, 
with  young  people  like  these  from  Marine 
City,  is  assured  of  further  greatness  and 
compassion. 


B'NAI  B'RITHS  GREAT  AMERICAN 
AWARD  PRESENTED  TO  WALKER 
L.  CISLER 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OP    MTCHICAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  December  12,  I  was  privileged 
to  be  present  at  a  dinner  in  Detroit  when 
B'nai  B'rith's  Great  American  Award 
was  presented  to  Walker  L.  Clsler. 

It  was  my  honor  to  deliver  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  read  as  follows: 

Thk  White  HonsB 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
B'nal  BTlth  Foundation  of  the  United  States 
In  honoring  a  distinguished  American. 
Walker  Clsler. 

Walker  Clsler  Is  proof  of  the  strength  and 
viability  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  He 
Is  a  man  whose  remarkable  abilities  have  car- 
ried him  to  the  front  ranks  of  American  In- 
dustry. Rather  than  rest  on  his  achievements 
he  has  continued  to  give  generously  of  his 
talents  whenever  they  are  needed.  The  dedi- 
cation and  energy  he  brings  to  each  new  en- 
deavor Inspires  men  associated  with  him  to 
think  imaginatively,  to  work  harder  and 
achieve  more. 

My  long  friendship  with  Walker  has  always 
been  one  that  I  have  valued  deeply,  just  as 
I  value  his  wise  counsel  and  steadfast  dedi- 
cation to  our  nation.  Walker  Clsler  Is  a  great 
American,  and  I  warmly  applaud  the  wisdom 
of  all  those  who  have  gathered  tonight  to 
tell  him  so. 

My  warmest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Walker  and  everyone  who  la  with 
him  at  the  testimonial. 

RicHABO  Nixon. 

The  Great  American  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Cisler  by  the  international 
president  of  Bnai  B'rith,  Mr.  David  M. 
Blumberg.  In  his  remarks  Mr.  Blumberg 
said: 

The  distinguished  American  we  honor  this 
evening  Is  a  man  at  peace  with  himself — 
and  with  the  society  he  serves  so  well. 

In  his  profession,  in  his  public  service.  In 
his  Involvements  In  higher  education — his 
Is  a  leadership  of  optimism  and  a  leadership 
with  staying  power — the  persistence  to  cope 
with  the  confusions  and  complexities  of  a 
society  m  which  the  speed  of  technology  too 
often  outruns  the  pace  of  our  human  rela- 
tions. .  .  . 

And  his  Is  a  leadership  with  a  sense  of 
multiplication — a  capacity  to  spread  Itself 
and  Inspire  others. 

It  is  for  these  qualities,  reflected  in  a  life- 
time of  substantive  achievements,  that  I  am 
honored  to  present  the  B'nai  B'rith  Oreat 
American  Award  to  Mr.  Walker  Clsler. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  which 
appeared  in  the  dinner  program  and  the 
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text  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr  Clsler 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Walker  Lee  Clsler,  Chairman  of  the  Bo«m 
of  The  Detroit  Edison  Company,  U  so  well 
known  to  us  through  his  many  services  to  the 
community  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  we 
share  him  with  the  world. 

Perhaps  a  third  of  his  waking  houre  since 
World  War  II  have  been  devoted  to  inter- 
national assistance  in  the  field  of  energy 
and  economic  development,  and  to  biUldlng 
bridges,  govemment-to-government  and  peo- 
ple-to-people, toward  a  better  and  more 
peaceful  world. 

He  has  served  the  Industrial  needs  of  man- 
kind by  providing  leculershlp  In  the  produc- 
tive utilization  of  energy,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  electric  power.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  see  the  value  of  the  nuclear  breeder 
reactor,  which  is  now  a  goal  of  national  en- 
ergy policy.  Through  his  effort*,  engineers 
from  many  nations  have  worked  together 
for  mutual  progress. 

He  has  served  government,  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  World  War  II  he  had  a  key 
role  In  the  work  of  the  MarshaU  Plan  and 
the  later  extension  of  this  kind  of  assistance 
to  nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America.  He  has  traveled  every- 
where to  see  the  problems  at  first  hand  and 
thsn  to  suggest,  from  his  broad  experience 
in  .^merlcBui  engineering  and  management, 
the  path  to  constructive  results. 

One  of  the  results  of  his  endeavors  Is  that 
he  now  holds  the  highest  office  in  the  Wc«Id 
Energy  Conference,  a  technical  organiza- 
tion representing  67  nations  dedicated  to 
energy  development  and  the  use  of  energy 
to  Increase  the  opportunities  for  millions  of 
people  everywhere. 

Here  at  home  he  has  led  his  own  firm 
Into  areas  that  promise  an  abundant  supply 
of  energy  for  the  econc«nlc  growth  of  Michi- 
gan In  the  future — all  the  more  important 
because  Michigan  is  an  energy  importing 
state  and  has  much  to  gain  through  the  ap- 
plication of  atomic  power.  Moreover,  It  was 
his  vision  that  caused  his  organization  to 
sjxjnsor  a  unique  study  of  the  needs  that  we 
have  for  urban  planning  In  Southeastern 
Michigan  to  prepare  wisely  for  the  flourish- 
ing Oreat  Lakes  Megalopolis  which  is  only 
a  few  decades  away  and  which  wUl  find  De- 
troit as  Its  geographic  center. 

Government's,  universities,  his  Industry 
and  the  professional  engineering  societies 
have  honored  him  for  his  leadership  on  many 
occasions,  recognizing  his  outsUndlng  abUlty 
to  bring  people  together,  to  develop  large 
concepts  and  to  achieve  their  realization. 

Walker  Clsler  is,  himself,  an  originsa  source 
of  tireless  energy,  that  he  applies  in  service 
to  others.  That  energy  has  spanned  conti- 
nents. It  works  for  us  now  and  it  works  for 
generations  yet  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  his  worldwide  dedication, 
there  has  always  been  a  great  and  sufflclent 
I>ool  of  this  personal  Clsler  energy  reserved 
exclusively  for  our  own  Greater  Detroit 
Community,  and  for  this  in  particular  we 
are  deeply  grateful. 

Such  is  the  caliber  of  the  man  we  are 
honoring  this  evening  with  the  first  Great 
Amerlcaji  Award  to  be  presented  In  the  De- 
troit Area  .  .  .  Walker  Lee  Clsler.  truly  a 
Great  American. 

World  Peace  Throcch  Youth 
(By  Walker  L.  Clsler) 
There  are  moments  In  life  that  are  deeply 
moving,  and  for  me  this  is  such  a  moment, 
one  that  I  will  long  remember  and  cherish. 
B'nai  B'rltb  has  a  most  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service.  It  reflects,  I  brtleve.  the  afllr- 
matlon    of    life    that    has    always    burned 
brightly  and  reeolutely  In  Jewish  tradition. 
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even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  trial  and  tribu- 
lation. 

Through  the  ages,  this  moral  and  intel- 
lectual force  has  made  Immense  contribu- 
tions to  western  culture,  In  every  field  of 
learning  and  high  endeavor.  It  has  earned 
Its  place  m  the  history  of  all  mankind. 

To  be  honored  by  B'nai  B'rith  Is  to  stand 
close  to  that  great  affirmation  of  human 
potential.  I  feel  humble  indeed  in  accepting 
vour  award,  and  I  am  Inspired  by  the  warmth 
cf  your  friendship. 

Whatever  I  haved  done  Involves  the  work 
of  others,  and  so  It  Is  that  I  really  accept 
this  great  honor  as  a  trustee  for  the  many 
who  have  given  of  their  experience  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  youth  and  the  goal 
of  world  peace. 

As  to  myself,  I  wUl  always  continue  to  do 
my  best  to  carry  forward  the  good  work  in 
which  we  are  all  engaged,  and  of  which  there 
is  so  much  to  accomplish.  It  is  a  most  worthy 
purpose. 

I  have  long  sought  to  open  channels  of 
cooperation  between  nations  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  through  the  utilization  of 
energy  for  peaceful  and  constructive  pur- 
poses. The  force  of  energy  is  very  great  and 
we  now  have  more  of  it.  serving  human 
needs,  than  ever  before  In  history.  This  is 
embodied  In  the  development  of  nuclear 
energv  and  the  breeder  reactor  especially. 
Great  also  is  the  force  of  human  intelli- 
gence, under  the  infinitely  greater  power  of 
the  Almighty.  There  is  again  the  construc- 
tive force  of  management  and  organization 
which  can  be  applied  to  every  worthy  under- 
taking. When  matters  are  brought  together 
in  an  organized  system,  a  force  that  was  not 
there  before  is  brought  Into  being.  There  Is 
also  the  force  of  Investment  capital,  which 
has  so  large  a  role  in  the  affairs  of  an  indus- 
trial nation,  and  which  is  so  greatly  needed 
in  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  task  of  leadership  to  apply  all 
these  forces  to  human  requirements  and  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  earth  environment 
upon  which  all  life  ultimately  depends. 

The  work  to  be  done  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  any  one  lifespan.  It  may  well  require  gen- 
erations to  accomplish.  And  so  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  young  people  of  today  be  given 
full  opportunity  to  bring  their  fresh  energies 
to  bear  upon  the  unfinished  business  of  man- 
kind. 

They  are  in  many  respects  an  exceptional 
generation,  better  educated,  more  aware, 
more  open  to  other  people  and  to  the  world 
around  them.  They  travel  more,  and  feel  at 
home  wherever  they  go  with  their  knapsacks, 
blanket  rolls  and  sleeping  bags.  They  ques- 
tion more,  and  listen  seriously  for  answers. 
There  is  need  for  greater  response  from  us. 
I  believe  we  are  arriving  at  a  new  social, 
political  and  economic  period  in  the  history 
of  mankind  that  increases  in  intensity. 
Never  before  have  so  many  changes  occurred 
so  rapidly.  It  Is  almost  kaleidoscopic.  At  the 
heart  of  this  accelerating  rate  of  change  Is 
the  fruitful  application  of  science,  technol- 
ogy and  engineering  to  every  field  of  action; 
the  productivity  of  the  machines  that  utilize 
energy  in  so  many  ways. 

We  have  what  earlier  generations  would 
consider  an  extraordinary  ability  to  use  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  the  universe  for  our 
own  purposes,  and  yet  this  is  probably  only 
the  beginning  of  what  can  be  discovered  and 
ftppiied  to  the  human  situation.  New  develop- 
ments will  occur,  and  these  may  even  make 
the  situation  more  complex  than  it  is  today. 
I  often  wonder  nowadays  where  the  multi- 
tudes of  yoimg  people  coming  out  of  our 
schools  are  going  to  find  useful  work  to  do. 
Industry  u  growing  rapidly  in  the  scale  of 
operations,  but  the  sophistication  of  the 
equipment  Is  such  that  Industrial  growth  no 
longer  leads  to  a  commensurate  inct«Me  In 
the  number  of  opportunities  dlractly  raUt«d 
lo  production.  This  may  well  be  one  reason 
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why  BO  many  of  the  younger  generation  do 
not  see  much  hope  for  themselves  in  the 
established  system. 

And  yet  the  need  for  accomplishment  Is 
greater  now  than  ever  before,  not  only  In 
material  matters  but  equally  In  Improving 
the  relationships  between  people  and  In  In- 
dividual opportunity  to  achieve  a  full  meas- 
ure of  life  fulfillment. 

I  believe  we  must  break  out  of  the  shell  of 
conventional  ways  of  doing  things  and  of 
ordering  priorities.  Can  this  be  done  within 
the  framework  of  American  tradition? 

Will  It  be  possible  to  open  up  fully  our  con- 
cept of  useful  work  to  include  endeavors  that 
are  less  tangible,  but  Just  as  essential,  as  the 
pursuit  of  the  material  benefits  of  an  in- 
dustrial way  of  life? 

Can  Industry,  the  foundations,  educational 
Institutions  and  government  offer  and  sup- 
port a  much  wider  range  of  social.  Intellec- 
tual, artistic  and  environmental  career  op- 
portunities for  our  young  people,  with  all 
their  potentialities  and  idealism? 

How  do  we  set  up  a  system  of  monetary 
reward  in  a  post-industrial  society  for  ac- 
tivities that  do  not  fit  very  well  into  Adam 
Smith's  definition  of  the  wealth  of  nations? 

I  do  not  have  a  ready  answer,  but  I  feel 
that  one  must  be  sought,  and  that  it  must 
be  worked  out  by  all  of  us,  regardless  of  age. 
We  hR"e  to  come  together  on  this. 

If  a  way  Is  found  we  can  hope  to  emerge 
from  this  present  period  of  great  turbulance 
and  proceed  toward  the  goal  of  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  world.  The  alternative  Is  con- 
tinued distress. 

The  example  of  B'nai  B'rith  gives  me  great 
hope  for  that  future.  It  Is  good  to  serve  with 
you  and  to  share  the  Journey  with  under- 
standing friends. 


PROTECTING  OUR  WORKERS  FROM 
THE  INSIDIOUS  KILLER:  AS- 
BESTOS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JEXSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  those  of  us  who  drafted 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
were  struggling  to  write  this  legislation, 
no  one  realized  the  widespread  effect 
that  Federal  standards  would  have  on 
the  lives  and  health  of  more  than  57 
million  American  workers.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  extent  of  protection 
that  the  act  offers  as  we  discover  the 
many  dangers  that  daily  confront  the 
worker.  On  December  7,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  exercising  its  authority  under 
section  6,  issued  a  temporary  emergency 
standard  to  protect  workers  exposed  to 
asbestos  dust. 

Increased  awareness  of  occupational 
hazards  has  just  recently  emerged.  New 
studies  show  alarming  evidence  of  the 
long-term  harmful  effects  from  exposure 
to  commonly  used  industrial  materials 
such  as  £isbestos.  An  article  on  the  cur- 
rent New  York  law  btuming  the  spray- 
ing of  flreproofing  materials  containing 
asbestos  stated  that : 

The  rate  of  death  from  lung  cancer  among 
insulation  workers  is  eight  times  the  ex- 
pected rate,  and  that  fact  alone  would  be 
sufflclent  to  implicate  asbestos  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  Industrial  carcinogens  known 
to  man. 
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The  Department  of  Labor's  proposal 
of  a  stricter  standard  is  certainly  war- 
ranted. Further  research  on  the  insidi- 
ous diseases  associated  with  asbestos 
exposure  should  determine  whether  or 
not  this  standard  is  stringent  enough  to 
prevent  the  often  fatal  cancer  that  oc- 
curs up  to  20  years  later  even  in  persons 
only  casually  exposed  to  small  amounts 
of  this  material. 

An  article  on  the  progress  of  imple- 
menting the  Occupational  Safety  Act 
further  confirms  that : 

Almost  everyone  agrees  the  toughest  prob- 
lem for  employers  will  come  when  the  gov- 
ernment gets  around  to  setting  precise 
limits  on  workers'  exposure  to  thousands  of 
dangerotis  chemicals  and  other  substances. 
"The  real  hooker  is  in  the  occupational 
health  area,"  says  W.  E.  McCormick,  manager 
of  envlrorunental  control  at  B.  P.  Goodrich 
Co.  "I  think  the  most  far-reaching  implica- 
tions and  serious  consequences  of  the  law 
fire  in  this  area." 

The  area  of  health  hazards  is  largely  un- 
charted. TTie  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  created  by  the  law 
hopes  to  put  out  a  dozen  standards  for  toxic 
materials  by  the  end  of  the  year,  a  spokes- 
man says.  But  critics  say  that's  next  to 
nuthlxig  cuiiip&red  wUh  the  9,000  poteniialiy 
harmful  substances  for  which  standards  are 
needed. 

My  Labor  Subcommittee  is  charged 
with  oversight  of  the  administration  of 
this  act.  I  intend  to  keep  close  touch 
with  the  exercise  of  authority  including 
enforcement. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  8.  1971] 
Asbestos  Dust  Ruxe  Tightened 

The  Labor  Department,  iising  its  emer- 
gency ix)wers  for  the  first  time  under  the  new 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  yester- 
day Issued  stricter  standards  covering  v.-or!:- 
ers  exposed  to  asbestos  dtist. 

Government  officials  said  the  order  was 
aimed  at  eliminating  a  "grave  danger"  to  an 
estimated  200.000  asbestos  manufacturing 
and  construction  workers  but  an  AFL-CIO 
official  said  a  total  of  5  million  workers  are 
exposed  to  airborne  asbestos  dust  to  some 
degree. 

The  dust  causes  a  disabling  lung  disease 
known  as  asbestosls  and  statistics  show  as- 
bestos workers  have  higher  rates  of  lung 
cancer  than  the  general  population. 

George  C.  Guenther.  Assistant  Labor  Sec- 
retary in  charge  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  ordered 
the  permissible  level  of  asbestos  dust  re- 
duced from  12  to  5  fibers  per  milliliter. 

"The  emergency  standard  is  Issued." 
Guenther  said,  "in  light  of  Increasing  in- 
formation on  the  results  of  exposure  of  em- 
ployees to  airborne  asbestos  dust. 

OSHA  officials  said  the  agency  .ilready  had 
been  working  on  tighter  asbestos  dust  stand- 
ards when  the  AFL-CIO  two  weeks  ago  wrote 
Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson  asking  for 
lower  permissible  levels. 

Conferees  Agree  on  Cancer  Etfort 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

House  and  Senate  conferees  settled  their 
differences  yesterday  on  the  best  way  to  fight 
cancer.  They  agreed  on  the  tl.6-blllion  House- 
passed  proposal  that  keepts  the  cancer  fight 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  conferees  reached  their  agreement 
after  President  Nixon  wrote  them  yesterday. 
"The  most  Important  point  I  can  make  about 
the  cancer  legislation  concerns  the  need  to 
pass  it  promptly." 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Nixon  backed  off  from  his 
proposal  last  May  to  take  personal  charge  of 
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Um  fight  tLgHimt  cancer.  Tbls  direct  preslden- 
tl*l  responatblUty  w«a  »  prorlslon  of  the  Sen- 
ate-pu8«<l  bUl,  which  called  (or  an  Independ- 
ent Conquest  oX  nmn^-^m-  Agency. 

A  Whit*  House  Aide  said  ywterday  that 
"everyone  h«*  Is  l»»PPy"  about  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  oontereee. 

Rep.  Paul  O.  Rogers  (D-Fla.) .  principal  au- 
thor of  the  House  bHl,  said.  "It  can  be  em- 
braced by  everyone  who  wants  to  do  some- 
thing against  cancer.  It's  the  most  oompra- 
henslTe  attack  ever  mounted  against  a  dngle 
dtsesse  in  this  nation." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  who 
shepherded  the  bill  through  the  Senate, 
said,  "It  will  Insure  action  by  providing  gov- 
ernment and  science  with  the  tooJs  to  do  the 
Job." 

The  conference  version  retains  the  National 
Cancer  Institute — a  part  of  NIH — as  the 
prime  government  agency  fighting  cancer. 
But  the  cancer  institute  will  be  able  to  send 
Its  budget  directly  to  the  White  House,  by- 
passing lx)th  the  head  of  NIH  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Moreover,  the  dlrectcxs  of  both  NIH  and 
the  cancer  InsUtute  wUl  be  presldenUal  ap- 
pointees. 

The  President  will  moiUtor  the  flght  against 
cancer  through  a  three-member  watchdog 
panel  that  wUl  report  to  him. 

The  idea  of  a  strong  attack  against  cancer 
started  a  year  ago  with  the  report  of  a  panel 
of  consultants  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  public  Welfare.  President  Nixon 
adopted  the  idea  In  May,  m  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  about  to  report  out  its  bill. 

But  Bep.  Rogers,  backed  by  scientists  who 
tewed  that  splitting  the  cancer  flght  from 
NIH  would  hurt  biomedical  research,  intro- 
duced his  own  version  which  the  conference 
eventually  accepted. 

A  New  Sttjdt  Shows  Asbi»tos  as  a  Kn,LEa 
(By  Thomas  CrToole) 

A  fresh  study  of  asbestos  workers  shows 
that  men  who  worked  for  as  little  as  one 
year  in  an  asbestos  factory  died  of  cancer  at 
five  times  the  expected  VS.  death  rate  for 
canoer. 

Of  230  asbestos  workers  In  the  study  alive 
11  years  ago,  43  were  dead  of  cancer  by  the 
middle  of  this  year.  Lung  cancer  claimed  25. 
Plve  died  of  cancer  of  the  colon  and  stomach 
and  five  of  a  rare  cancer  of  the  chest  and 
stomach  walls  called  mesothelioma,  which 
Is  almost  always  limited  to  people  exposed 
to  asbestos. 

"Most  of  these  people  were  autopsled,  and 
we  found  what  we've  come  to  expect,"  said 
Dr.  Irving  J.  Selikoff  of  New  York's  Mt.  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine,  where  the  study  was  con- 
ducted. "Their  lungs  were  loaded  with  as- 
bestos fibers." 

The  study  by  Mt.  Sinai's  Dr.  Selikoff  took 
16  years  to  complete  and  covered  aU  but  IS 
men  who  worked  during  World  War  U  at  a 
factory  In  New  Jersey  where  they  made 
asbestos  products  for  shipyards.  Most  stayed 
in  the  factory  no  longer  than  12  to  IS  months, 
though  a  few  were  still  there  in  1954.  when 
the  factory  closed  and  Dr.  Sellkoa  began  his 
study. 

"One  reason  we  did  this  study  was  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  asbestos  workers  who 
left  their  Jobs  and  had  no  further  exposure 
to  asbestos,"  Dr.  Seliqotr  said.  "Another  rea- 
son was  to  find  out  what  happened  to  men 
who  worked  with  a  South  African  asbestoe 
that  had  been  thought  would  not  produce 
tumors  in  humans." 

The  Mt.  Sinai  doctor  explained  that  the 
men  in  the  New  Jersey  factory  worked  with 
an  asbestoe  called  amostte,  Imported  from 
South  Africa.  Most  wt>rkerB  used  chrysotQe 
asbestos,  which  Dr.  Sdikoff  had  already 
showed  could  cause  cancer  In  humana. 

"There  are  some  factories  that  have 
changed  over  to  the  amostte  asbestos  fiber 
because  It  was  felt  it  would  not  cause  can- 
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oer."  Dr.  Selikoff  said.  Tm  afraid  that  oiir 
latest  study  tAallengea  that  suggestion." 

In  disclosing  his  most  recent  stody  at  a 
meeting  ot  the  Intematioaal  Labor  Organiza- 
tion three  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Selikoff  suggested 
there  were  several  sorprlaes  in  ttM  results. 

On*  of  tbs  blggsst  was  that  men  who 
*>»*athed  asbestos  fibers  on  the  Job  died  of 
cancer  of  the  stoovach  and  oolon.  Dr.  Selikoff 
pointed  out  that  there  were  five  deaths  in 
the  study  from  these  cancers,  which  is  four 
times  the  expected  rate  and  a  surprise  be- 
cause there  is  no  explanation  for  an  intes- 
tiixal  canoer  being  caused  by  asbestoe  fibers 
caught  in  the  lungs. 

"This  is  very  peculiar,"  Dr.  Selikoff  said, 
"but  we're  seeing  it  in  all  our  studies." 

The  study  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the 
New  Jersey  asbestos  factory  is  one  of  several 
Dr.  Selikoff  has  dcme  of  asbestos  workers  in 
the  New  York  area.  His  most  wnmmp^aKiTig 
study  is  one  of  032  insulation  workezs  frotn 
two  New  York  unions  who  worked  with  as- 
bestos most  of  their  lives. 

"The  findings  continue  to  be  depressing," 
states  an  article  on  the  study  in  this  week's 
The  New  Yorker  magazine.  "Only  285  deaths 
were  to  be  expected,  but  there  have  been  425 
deaths.  The  reason  for  the  excess  of  140 
deaths  Is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

"Forty-seven  of  the  Insulation  workers 
died  of  asbestosls,"  The  New  Yorker  went  on, 
"and  161  of  them  died  of  cancer." 

In  the  study  of  the  men  In  the  New  Jer- 
sey asbestoe  factory.  Dr.  SellkoS  found  that 
of  the  230  workers  alive  In  1900  more  than 
half  (105)   were  dead  by  the  end  of  1970. 

Besides  the  43  cancer  victims,  the  62  dead 
asbestos  workers  Included  14  who  died  of 
asbestosls.  which  is  a  scarring  of  the  lungs 
somewhat  like  the  "black  lung"  disease  that 
afillcts  coal  miners. 

Dr.  Selikoff  said  his  study  did  not  Include 
two  men  who  worked  In  the  New  Jersey  fac- 
tory and  who  died  of  asbestosls  eight  and 
nine  years  respectively  after  they  left  their 
Jobs.  He  said  these  men  were  not  Included  In 
the  study  because  they  died  before  1960 

[From  the  New  Yorker,  Oct.  23,  1971] 

DCPARTMKNT   Or   AlfPUriCATION 

The  EorroBs.  The  New  Yo 


Deaji  Sms:  Mayor  Lindsay  has  signed  Into 
law  an  alr-poUutlon-control  code  adopted 
by  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of  New  York 
which  will  ban  the  spraying  of  flreproofing 
materials  containing  asbestos  on  the  struc- 
tural steel  of  buildings  after  February  23, 
1972,  and  similar  bans  on  the  spraying  of 
asbestoe  have  been  Imposed  this  year  In 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  The  data 
now  available  on  the  hasards  of  asbestos 
inhalation  clearly  indicate  that  such  legis- 
lation has  cotne  none  too  soon,  and  that 
it  should  be  duplicated  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  every  city  and  state  in  the  country. 
In  an  article  I  wrote  that  appeared  in  The 
New  Yorker  of  October  12,  1968,  I  described 
in  some  detail  the  sombre  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  mortality  experience  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  who  had 
worked  for  twenty  years  or  mpre  in  New 
York  Local  12  and  Newark  Local  32  of  the 
InternaUonal  AssoclaUon  of  Heat  and  Frost 
Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers.  This  in- 
vestigation, which  is  still  under  way,  was  be- 
gun in  19«2  by  Dr.  Irving  P.  Selikoff,  who 
is  head  of  the  Division  of  Environmental 
Medicine  at  the  City  University's  Mount  Si- 
nai School  of  Medicine,  together  with  Dr. 
Jacob  Churg.  chief  pathcdoglst  at  Bamert 
Memorial  Hospital,  in  Patarson.  New  Jersey, 
and  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  who  Is  Vice- 
President  for  Epidemiology  and  Statistics 
of  the  American  Canoer  Society.  Their  work 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  oomptvfaensive 
epidemiological  study  ever  made  of  the  bi- 
ological effects  of  asbestos,  and  the  recent 
findings  continue  to  be  depressing.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-flve  of  the  sU  hundred 
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and  thirty-two  insulation  workers  had  died 
as  of  June  30,  1971.  According  to  the  stand- 
ard mortality  tables,  only  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  deaths  were  to  be  expected 

■nie  reason  for  the  excess  of  one  hundred 
***  *o^*ydeath8  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Forty-seven  of  the  Insulation  worksn 
died  of  asbestosls,  which  Is  scarring  of  the 
lungs  caused  by  inhalation  of  asbestos  fiben 
and  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  them  died  of 
cancer.  One  In  five  of  all  the  deaths  im- 
ported was  the  result  of  lung  cancer,  <»ie  m 
ten  of  gastro-intestinal  canoer.  and  nearly 
one  in  ten  of  malignant  m«aothellom»— an 
Invariably  fatal  tumor  of  the  pleura,  which 
la  the  membrane  that  encases  the  lung,  or  o( 
the  peritoneum,  a  similar  membrane  ti»«t 
lines  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  rate  of  death 
from  lung  cancer  amcmg  the  Insulattoo  work- 
ers is  eight  times  the  expected  rate,  and 
that  fact  alone  would  be  sufflclent  to  impli- 
cate asbestos  as  one  of  the  most  potent  in- 
dustrial carcinogens  known  to  man.  But  the 
fact  that  nearly  one  In  ten  at  the  workers' 
deaths  was  the  result  of  mesothelioma  gives 
rise  to  even  greater  concern  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  mineral,  for  meaothelioma, 
which  takes  from  twenty  to  forty  yean  to 
develop,  almost  never  occurs  without  some, 
even  if  slight,  history  of  exposure  to  asbestos.' 
The  tumor  was  previously  so  rare  that  it  was 
known  to  be  present  in  only  about  one  in  tea 
thousand  deaths  In  the  general  population. 
Today,  however.  It  is  being  found  increasing- 
ly not  ODly  In  people  who  have  been  exposed 
to  asbestos  in  their  work  but  also  in  tm- 
Etispectlng  people  who  simply  have  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  factories  where  asbestos  prod- 
ucts were  being  manufactured,  or  lived  In 
the  same  house  with  workers  who  came  home 
with  asbestos  dust  on  their  clothes. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
hazards  Involved  In  the  spraying  of  materlali 
containing  asbestoe,  one  must  understand 
that  the  insulation  workers  studied  by  Dr. 
Selikoff  sustained  comparatively  light  and 
intermittent  exposure  to  the  mineral.  These 
men  often  worked  out-of-doors;  most  of  the 
materials  they  used  had  an  asi>estoe  con- 
tent of  leas  than  fifteen  per  cent;  and.  most 
important  of  all,  these  materials  were  applied 
not  by  spraying  but  by  wrapping,  a  prooea 
much  less  likely  to  produce  dust.  The  flxst 
use  in  the  United  States  of  sprayed  mlneril 
fibre  containing  asbestos  as  a  flreprocCii^ 
agent  occurred  in  1958  in  the  erection  of  the 
sixty-story  head  office  of  the  Chase  Hfhr^- 
tan  Bank,  here  In  New  York. 

Generally,  chrysotlle  asbestos  composes  up 
to  thirty  per  cent  of  such  material,  and  last 
year  asbestos  flreprooflng  was  used  in  eon- 
siderably  more  than  half  the  large  multistory 
office  buildings  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  The  process  of  8p>raylng  flreprooflng 
material  on  structural  steel,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  steel  from  buckling  in  case  of  flre.  Is 
an  extremely  wasteful  one.  In  fact,  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  material  falls  to 
adhere,  so  that  an  enormous  anujunt  of  the 
asbestos  used  in  the  United  States  for  flre- 
prooflng— three  million  pounds  was  used 
during  1970  alone — entered  the  atmosphere 
Immediately.  The  spraying  of  asbestos  flre- 
prooflng material  Is  most  often  carried  out 
by  members  of  the  Plasterers  Union,  but  since 
asbestos  diseases  usually  do  not  manifest 
themselves  until  twenty  or  more  years  after 
exposure,  the  workers'  experience  has  been 
too  short  to  have  led,  as  yet,  to  clinically 
evident  diseases.  Recently,  however.  Dr.  Seli- 
koff, in  collaboration  with  Dr.  William  J. 
Nicholson,  Mr.  William  B.  Reltae,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  A.  Holaday,  aU  of  ttM  Mount  Sliial 
Snvlronmacital  Sciences  Laboratory,  com- 
pleted a  study  of  asbsstoa^spray  operatlaas  In 
eleven  cities  across  the  coontry,  and  Jt 
showed  that  the  amount  of  exposure  bsloK 
sustained  by  men  sngagsd  in  this  woiK  Is 
anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  tUnas  ss  giwt 
as  the  exposure  sustained  by  tlte  asuutoi 
Insulators  whose  disastrous  mortality  ex- 
perience has  already  been  documented.  As  a 
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result.  Dr.  Selikoff  and  his  associates  are 
predicting  a  most  unhappy  fat*  for  these 
men.  They  believe  that  a  majority  of  them 
will  die  of  asbestos  disease. 

Approximately  four  million  workmen  in  the 
various  building-construction  trades — pipe 
fitters,  welders,  electricians,  plumbers,  car- 
penters, and  others — may  be  on  construc- 
tion sites  during  or  shortly  after  the  spray- 
ing of  mineral  fibres.  No  one  knows  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hazards  such  workmen  face  be- 
cause of  Indirect  exposure,  but  a  potentially 
serious  risk  can  be  Inferred  from  Increasing 
reports  of  riesothelloma  among  several  mil- 
lion men  and  women  who  sustained  indirect 
and  often  very  slight  exposure  to  asbestos 
dust  by  working  In  American  and  British 
shipyards  during  the  Second  World  War.  Only 
a  little  farther  out  on  the  epidemiological 
scale  of  risk  are  the  millions  and  millions  of 
city  dwellers  who  for  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  living  and  working  In  the  vicinity  of 
construction  sites  where  asbestos  fireproofing 
material  has  been  sprayed.  Almost  anyone 
who  walks  on  the  streets  of  this  city,  where 
there  have  frequently  been  anywhere  from 
twenty-flve  to  forty  asbestos-spray  operations 
In  progress,  encounters  asbestos  floating  down 
upon  him  from  some  high-rise  project.  The 
visible  part  of  theee  "snovrfalls,"  which  some- 
times cover  sidewalks,  consists  of  feathery 
wads  of  chrysotlle  asbestos  mixed  vrtth  rock 
wool;  the  invisible  part  Is  made  up  of  an  un- 
told number  of  submicroscoplc  and  highly 
respirable  particles.  On  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  a  billionth  of  a  gram  of  chrysotlle  as- 
bestos can  fragment  Into  a  million  such 
particles.  Dr.  Selikoff  and  his  associates  have 
calculated  that  on  and  around  an  average 
construction  site  where  asbestos  fireproofing 
materials  are  being  sprayed  a  person  might 
inhale  up  to  fifty  million  fibres  in  an  eight- 
hour  period.  In  another  study,  conducted 
last  year  at  the  Mount  Slnal  Environmental 
Sciences  Laboratory  by  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Langer, 
electron-microscope  examination  of  repre- 
sentative samples  of  lung  tissue  showed  chry- 
sotlle asbestos  to  be  present  In  twenty-eight 
out  of  twenty-eight  consecutive  autopsies 
conducted  In  New  York  City. 

In  view  of  all  this,  one  wonders  how  any- 
body could  deny  that  there  Is  risk  to  the  gen- 
eral public  from  asbestos-spray  operations. 
Yet  an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  April, 
1971,  issue  of  Asbestos,  a  publication  that 
claims  to  represent  a  large  segment  of  the 
asbestos  Industry,  states: 

For  some  time  we  have  been  concerned 
with  the  many  misleading  or  erroneous 
statements  reported  by  various  communica- 
tions media  to  the  effect  that  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  asbestos  and  asbestos-based 
products  pose  hazards  to  occupational  and 
public  health.  Allegations  that  asbestos  is  a 
threat  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to 
those  occupatlonally  exposed  to  its  dust  have 
been  voiced  by  many  groups,  both  public 
and  private.  Acceptance  of  the  unfounded 
claims  as  "tact"  has  led  to  some  large  U.S. 
cities  considering  proposals  to  ban  the  use 
of  asbestos-containing  spray  insulations  used 
in  building  construction.  .  .  .  We  know  that 
the  effects  of  asbestos  are  both  dose  and 
time  related.  And  we  know  there  Is  presently 
no  evidence  of  a  hazard  to  the  general  public 
from  exposure  to  the  minute  amounts  of  as- 
bestos that  may  be  present  in  community 
air. 

The  fMts  hardly  warrant  such  an  Inter- 
pretation. It  Is  indeed  true  that  the  effects 
of  asbestos  are  related  to  both  dose  and 
time — every  medical  researcher  who  has 
studied  the  problem  knows  that — and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  there  is  at  pres- 
ent "no  evidence"  of  a  hazard  to  the  general 
public.  In  other  words,  because  of  the  long 
period  over  which  mesothelioma  develops.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  known  until  sometime 
near  the  end  of  the  century  whether  there 
will  be  a  pronounced  rise  in  the  Incidence  of 
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these  tuniors  among  city  dwellers  who  have 
been  inhaling  asbestoe  day  after  day  as  a 
result  of  the  fallout  from  construction  sites. 
What  is  known  Is  that  asbestoe  fibres  are 
virtually  Indestructible  In  lung  tissue,  and 
that  a  person  who  inhales  significant 
amounts  of  asbestos  dust  carries  a  burden 
that  will  provide  a  potential  for  the  devel- 
opment of  cancer  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Given  the  evidence  that  has  been  compiled 
about  the  effects  of  inhaling  asbestos,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  spraying  of  asbestos 
should  be  banned  throughout  the  country. 
But  what  about  the  spraying  of  other  mln* 
erals,  such  as  rock  wool,  gypsum,  and  ver- 
micxillte,  which  have  recently  been  approved 
by  the  New  York  City  Buildings  Department 
as  adequate  fireproofing  agents  In  place  of 
asbestos?  Rock  wool  is  a  silicate  fibre  made 
from  steelmill  slag.  Its  composition  can  vary 
greatly,  and  it  contains  many  trace  metals, 
which  in  some  forms  can  be  carcinogenic. 
Approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  Its  fibres 
are  potentially  respirable. 

Gypsum,  which  is  mined  In  many  places 
In  the  United  States,  is  a  hydrated  calcium 
sulphate  that  may  contain  many  highly  res- 
pirable particles.  It  Is  used  as  a  fireproofing 
agent  in  combination  with  vermiculite,  a 
silicate  containing  iron,  alxunlnum,  and  mag- 
nesium; there  may  also  be  a  multitude  of 
respirable  particles  in  vermiculite.  Since  no 
definitive  studies  of  the  matter  have  been 
completed,  no  one  has  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  the  long-term  biological  effects  of  these 
materials  will  be  upon  human  tissue.  Should 
we  start  spraying  them,  then,  on  the  eissump- 
tlon  that  their  particles  will  prove  to  be 
Innocuous  in  the  human  lung?  That  seems  a 
very  unwise  course  to  take,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  since  the  first  recorded 
death  from  asbestosls  it  has  taken  the  medi- 
cal and  scientific  community  seventy  years 
to  achieve  the  degree  of  knowledge  that 
exists  today  about  the  blolog^tcal  effects  of 
asbestos.  Moreover,  It  appears  that  the  spray- 
ing of  mineral  fibres  on  steel  girders  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  safe  construction  of  build- 
ings. According  to  Dr.  Robert  N.  Rlckles, 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Resources,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Romer,  the  Department's  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, non-asbestos  insulation  products  are 
now  being  developed  that  can  be  applied  to 
steel  either  by  trowelling  or,  since  they  can 
be  made  In  the  form  of  flat  strips,  by  the  use 
of  adhesive.  New  products  are  being  devel- 
oped that  could  be  applied  to  steel  members 
at  steel-fabrication  plants,  and  still  others 
in  the  form  of  insulation  blankets  could  be 
wrapped  around  steel  members  at  the  build- 
ing site.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  alr-pollu- 
tlon  control  and  public  health,  these  methods 
are  obviously  preferable  to  spraying.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  ap- 
proved as  quickly  as  possible  by  buildings 
departments  all  over  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  threat  of  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  by  asbestos  dust  will  not  dis- 
appear even  If  asbestos-spray  operations  are 
banned  nationwide.  Since,  in  recent  years, 
the  structural  steel  of  an  average  thirty-story 
building  has  generally  been  sprayed  with  two 
or  three  hundred  tons  of  fireproofing  mate- 
rial, the  future  demolition  of  such  buildings 
is  bound  to  release  enormous  quantities  of 
asbestos  fibres  Into  the  open  air  unless  new 
methods  of  demolition  are  developed  to  pre- 
vent it.  Another  hazard  Involves  the  use  of 
the  spaces  between  ceilings  and  the  under- 
side of  the  floors  above  as  plenums  for  cir- 
culating air  m  otHct  skyscrapers,  hlghrlse 
apartment  buildings,  schools,  and  other 
structures  whose  outside  windows  are  sealed. 
Formerly,  air  was  circulated  in  such  build- 
ings through  sheet-metal  ducts,  but  for  the 
past  ten  years  or  so  it  has  been  ctistomary 
in  New  York  City  and  In  many  other  cities 
in  the  country  to  eliminate  the  retum-alr 
ducts  and  to  use  the  plenums  as  reservoirs 
through  which  air  Is  exhausted  back  into 
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alrcondltlonlng  systems  by  huge  fans.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  of  course.  It  has  been 
the  practice  to  spray  asbestos  fireproofing 
materials  on  the  structural  steel  of  these 
buildings.  As  a  result,  the  plenums  of  many 
of  them  are  grossly  contaminated  with  asbes- 
tos dust,  which  Is  being  circulated  through- 
out living  and  working  areas  and,  undoubt- 
edly, into  the  lungs  of  the  people  who  occupy 
them.  Almost  nothing  Is  known  about  the 
extent  of  such  contamination,  because  in 
many  cities  existing  laws  do  not  allow  pub- 
lic officials  to  take  dust  measurements  with- 
in privately  owned  buildings.  Needless  to  say, 
such  laws  should  be  amended  wherever  they 
exist,  air  samples  of  the  Interiors  of  build- 
ings should  be  taken  and  plenums  contaanl- 
nated  with  asbestos  dust  should  be  cleaned 
up. 

In  my  1968  article,  I  quoted  Dr.  Selikoff  as 
saying  that  small  numbers  of  asbestoe  fibres 
might  be  liberated  from  many  products  In 
widespread  use,  among  them  asbestos  filters 
used  In  the  food  and  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
tries. Since  then,  his  suspicions  have  been  at 
least  partly  confirmed.  In  1969,  he.  Dr. 
Nicholson,  and  Dr.  Carl  Magglore  examined 
samples  of  single-dose  vials  of  seventeen 
commonly  used  parenteral,  or  Injectable, 
drugs,  and  they  found  significant  amounts 
of  asbestos  fibres  in  five  of  them.  The 
amounts  ranged  up  to  as  much  as  a  micro- 
gram of  asbestos— comparable  to  what  might 
be  inhaled  by  someone  spending  a  solid  week 
on  a  construction  site  where  asbestos  fire- 
proofing material  was  being  sprayed.  On  Oc- 
tober 7.  1969,  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr.  Nicholson 
described  their  findings  at  a  seminar  held  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Pood  and  Di-ug  Ad- 
ministration, in  Washington,  D.C.  On  Octo- 
ber 30th  of  that  yew,  they  presented  the  same 
findings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Par- 
enteral Drug  Association,  held  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  A  few  months 
ago,  when  they  conducted  a  resurvey  of  the 
same  number  of  commonly  used  Injectable 
drugs,  they  fovind  that  six  of  the  seventeen 
contained  measurable  amounts  of  asbes- 
toe fibres,  ranging  up  to  and  more  than  a 
microgram  In  weight.  Apparently,  the  In- 
formation they  gave  the  FX).A.  and  the  drug 
manufacturers  did  not  cause  sufflclent  con- 
cern to  result  in  any  correction  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Brodei.'^. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  1,  1971) 

Job-Hazako    Law    Spuxs    Co»u»laint8    Prom 

FiKMS  ON  Cost  op  SAncuAaoa 

(By  Byron  E.  Calame) 

The  classic  cry  of  "timber !"  may  no  longer 
be  clearly  heard  ringing  through  the  forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Why?  Because  Uncle  Sam  now  requires 
lumberjacks  to  don  earmuffs  as  protection 
against  the  whine  of  their  power  saws.  "If 
they  want  to  continue  to  work  In  these  Jobs, 
they've  got  to  wear  the  gees,"  sajrs  a  man  at 
Gilchrist  Timber  Co.  In  Oregon. 

Protection  of  lumberjacks'  hearing  is  one 
result  of  the  nation's  first  comprehensive 
law  covering  health  and  safety  on  the  Job. 
In  partial  effect  for  more  than  seven  months 
and  in  full  effect  for  more  than  three.  It  Is 
forcing  most  employers  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  protection  of  their  workers.  And,  on  pain 
of  fines  or  Jail  terms,  many  are  finding  It 
necessary  to  adopt  what  they  consider  in- 
convenient or  costly  safeguards. 

At  a  plant  run  by  New  York-based  Ameri- 
can Standard  Inc.,  limits  Imposed  by  the  law 
have  required  a  reduction  in  pressure  in  noz- 
zles used  to  spray  plastic  on  plastic-coated 
bathtubs  and  toilet  seats;  production  has 
been  slowed  as  a  result.  Sanitation  require- 
ments ar*  forcing  another  major  manu- 
facturer to  install  new  and  larger  partitions 
between  restroom  stalls;  the  cost  is 
calculated  at  $200,000,  And  at  Detroit's  Regal 
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SUmplug  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Peabody 
Oalloa  Oorp.,  haa  had  to  put  In  new  gxiards 
on  its  metal-atamplng  macblnea.  Tbe  100 
employes  are  belnc  required  to  make  use 
oi  tbe  guards  and  to  foUow  more  restrictive 
operating  procedures  as  well.  Begal  President 
J.  G.  Wynn  reports  productivity  has  dropped 
10%  to  15%,  though  he  hopes  it  wUl  bounce 
back  as  employes  learn  the  new  procedures. 

A   HICH  KATS  OT  VIOLATIONS 

Several  hundred  companies  have  been 
fined  for  violations  of  the  law.  The  stiSest 
penalty  to  date:  a  maxlmvim  »10.000  fine 
levied  against  a  Lockheed  Aircraft  Oorp. 
construction  subsidiary  after  a  Are  In  Cali- 
fornia. (Lockheed  is  appealing.)  REA  Ex- 
press Co.  has  drawn  a  9900  fine  for  an  ac- 
cident even  though  the  employe  injured 
had  failed  to  use  safety  equipment  pro- 
vided by  the  company.  (REA  is  contesting 
the  One.) 

"We  are  witnessing  the  most  extensive  fed- 
eral intervention  into  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  American  business  in  history,"  Leo 
Teplow,  a  Washington  management  consult- 
ant, says  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  Aimed  at  reducing  the  more  than 
14,000  on-the-job  deaths  occurring  yearly, 
the  sweeping  law  covers  57  million  workers 
In  4.1  million  factCH-ies,  offices  and  shops. 

There  clearly  Is  a  gap  between  many  cor- 
porate safety  programs  and  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law.  Violations  have  been  dis- 
covered in  79%  of  the  5,600  establishments 
Inspected  since  the  law  Ijecame  partially 
effective  April  28,  according  to  George  Ouen- 
ther,  assistant  secretary  of  labor  for  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health.  (The  law  took  full 
effect  on  Aug.  28.) 

The  standards  in  the  law  are  hardly  new 
to  many  larger  companies.  Most  were  drawn 
from  "consensus"  safety  standards  previously 
developed  by  groups  such  as  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  as  voluntary 
guidelines  for  business;  others  came  from 
safety  regulations  formerly  prescribed  for 
federal  contractors  and  for  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. Most  standards  deal  with  guardrails, 
machine  guards  and  similar  basic  safety 
precautions. 

THZ    WOBST   nXST 

What's  new,  and  is  spurring  many  worried 
employers  into  action,  is  the  stiff  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  new  law.  Employers 
can  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  for  each  violation 
and  can  be  sent  to  Jail  for  up  to  six  months 
where  a  wUlful  infraction  causes  an  em- 
ploye's death. 

Many  employes  ara  oonoerned,  too,  that 
workers  will  seek  to  harass  management  by 
initiating  safety  coo^Laaits:  imder  the  law, 
each  employe  complaint  must  be  investi- 
gated. At  last  oount,  however,  there  had  l>een 
only  556  employe  complaints  filed  since  April 
28 — ^fewer  than  the  thousands  that  some  leery 
buslneaamen  had  predicted. 

With  leas  than  500  federal  compUance  ofll- 
cera  In  the  field.  Labor  Secretary  James  D. 
Hodgson  has  ordered  them  deployed — along 
with  70  Inspectors  from  eight  cooperating 
Btatea — on  a  "worst  flrat"  basis.  Top  priority 
goes  to  checking  oo  fatal  accidents.  Next  are 
InvestlgatioDS  of  employe  complaints.  After 
that  comes  Industries  with  high  injury  rates; 
the  initial  five  are  longshoring,  roofing  and 
abeet  metal,  meat-packing,  mobile-home 
manufacturing,  and  lumber  and  wood 
products. 

The  enforcement  manpower  is  expected  to 
remain  limited,  so  Mr.  Hodgson  is  streesing 
voluntary  action.  "We  dei>end  heavily  on  vol- 
untary cooperaUon."  he  says,  and  he  em- 
phasizes that  bis  lnq>ectorB  "will  be  guided 
equally  by  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  by  the  let- 
ter." He  adds:  "We're  certainly  not  going  to 
measure  the  sncoeoB  of  this  program  by  how 
many  penalties  we  aasesa." 

Organised  labor,  which  fought  in  Congren 
last  year  to  win  some  of  the  enforcement  pro- 
TisloQs.  is  already  protesting  about  lax  en- 
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forcement.  "The  administration  Is  'tempering 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb'  a  little  too 
much,"  complains  George  Taylor,  executive 
secretary  of  the  AFL-CIO  health  and  safety 
oommittee.  A  United  Auto  Workers'  spokes- 
man complains:  "The  Jet  set  has  1300  sky 
marshals  at  work  to  keep  expensive  airline 
equipment  from  going  to  Cuba,  but  57  mil- 
lion workers  will  have  less  than  500  safety 
Inspectors  by  next  July  1." 

One  major  union  complaint  Involves  the 
slow  pace  of  the  government's  attack  on 
health  hazards.  "Labor  Department  agents 
are  going  after  boiler  eruptions  hammer- 
and-t«ngs  while  they  boggle  at  those  more 
insidious,  chemically  Induced  explosions  of 
cell  tissue  in  the  working  man's  liver,  pan- 
creas, kidneys  and  brains,"  asserts  the  tJAWs 
weekly  Washington  newsletter. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  the  toughest  prob- 
lem for  employers  will  come  when  the  gov- 
ernment gets  around  to  setting  precise  lim- 
its on  workers'  exposiu'e  to  thoiosands  of 
dangerous  chemicals  and  other  substances. 
"The  real  hooker  Is  In  the  occupational 
health  area,"  says  W,  E.  McCormick,  manager 
of  environmental  control  at  B.  P.  Goodrich 
Co.  "I  think  the  most  far-reaching  impli- 
cations and  serious  consequences  of  the  law 
are  in  this  area." 

The  area  of  health  hazards  is  largely  un- 
charted. The  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  created  by  the  law 
hopes  to  put  out  a  dozen  standards  for  toxic 
materials  by  tbe  end  of  the  year,  a  spokesman 
says.  But  critics  say  that's  next  to  nothing 
compared  with  the  9,000  potentially  harm- 
ful substances  for  which  standards  are 
needed. 

Even  though  Ihe  moat  difficult  compliance 
problems  are  yet  to  come,  many  companies, 
especially  smaller  ones,  complain  they  have 
their  liands  full  trying  to  meet  the  standards 
already  spelled  out. 

The  superintendent  of  a  small  California 
shipyard  claims  his  costs  are  going  to  rise  at 
least  20%.  One  reason:  management  Is  being 
forced  to  provide  such  things  as  "jjermanent- 
type"  rather  than  temporary  scaffolding  and 
barricades  around  shipboard  hatches  during 
overhauls. 

SATirrT  CAK   PAT 

"An  older  plant  can  go  broke  trying  to 
comply  with  some  of  these  standards,''  as- 
serts William  liniler.  manager  of  corporate 
safety  at  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Oo.  Mr. 
Teplow,  the  managen>ent  consultant,  claims 
the  $300,000  another  company  is  spending  to 
remodel  restroom  stalls  "isn't  going  to  do 
anything  for  anybody's  health  and  safety." 

Yet  some  corporate  safety  experts.  Includ- 
ing Goodyear's  Mr.  Miller,  emphasize  that 
safety  can  pay.  "When  you  look  at  workmen's 
compensation  costs  and  weigh  them  against 
the  costs  of  a  safety  program,  you  see  a  lot 
can  be  gained,"  he  says.  Robert  DeRose.  pres- 
ident of  DeRoee  Industries  Inc.,  an  Indian- 
apolis maker  of  mobile  homes,  says  complying 
with  the  act  should  help  pare  his  workmen's 
compensation  Insurance  premiums  by  10% 
during  the  next  two  years. 

Such  considerations,  along  with  the  act's 
tough  penalties,  are  spurring  companies  to 
pressure  employes  to  use  safety  devices.  REA 
Express  Co.,  for  one.  has  a  special  reason  for 
applying  heat:  It  was  fined  $900  after  an 
electrlcan  was  injured  when  he  wasnt  using 
the  rubber  mat  provided  for  him  to  stand 
on.  "Naturally,  weTe  tightening  down  on 
making  employes  use  the  safety  equipment," 
an  REA  official  says. 

But  getting  employes  to  use  safety  equip- 
ment is  a  problem  at  Richardson  Homes 
Corp..  an  Elkhart,  Ind.,  maker  of  mobile 
homes.  Since  the  employes  are  paid  on  a 
piecework  basis,  an  executive  explains, 
theyTe  reluctant  to  use  safety  devices,  such 
as  guards  on  i>ower  tods,  for  fear  of  slow- 
ing their  production  and  cutting  thetr  pay 
checks. 
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Complying  with  the  safety  Uw  preeenU  a 
special  headache  for  Robert  Bums  -nsntsM 
of  a  Missouri  Beef  Packers  Inc.  piajatia 
Plalnvlew,  Texas.  A  federal  safety  Inspector 
in  September  cited  the  concern  for  nothav 
lag  a  guardraU  on  the  platform  where  em- 
ployes stand  to  work  on  carcasses  that  move 
by  suspended  from  an  overhead  track.  But 
an  Agriculture  Etepartment  meat  inspector 
has  warned  the  company  not  to  InstaU  the 
rail  because  germs  could  be  spread  as  the 
carcasses  rub  past  it.  Mr.  Burns  aays  he  U 
seeking  a  formal  hearing  with  the  federal 
officlsls  Involved  to  resolve  the  matter. 

Despite  the  problems,  safety  officiate  at  a 
number  of  larger  corporations  maintain 
they're  weU  on  their  way  to  complying  with 
the  law.  General  Motors  Corp.  has  sent  ex- 
peru  to  many  plants  to  explain  the  Uw's 
impact.  American  Standard  is  conducting 
mock  inspections  of  Its  facUlUes  to  hSp 
managers  get  ready  for  the  real  thing  At 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  safety  administrator 
Marvin  Strode  is  working  closely  with  com- 
pany purchasing  agents;  he  made  sui«  that 
an  order  for  a  new  paper-mill  machine  speci- 
fied the  equipment  must  operate  within 
prescribed  uolse  limits. 

But  it's  harder  for  smaller  companies  to 
muster  the  expertise  needed  for  compliance 
says  an  execuUve  of  the  NaUonal  Associa-' 
tlon  or  Manufacturers.  At  a  recent  semlnax 
for  small  businessmen,  he  found  "one  guy 
who  didn't  even  know  a  safety  law  had  been 
passed." 

Boeing  Preaches  Sajtett;  Some  Assau.  Itb 
Practices 

The  safety-minded  United  Auto  Workers 
union  is  urging  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  to  prac- 
tice what  It  preaches. 

Boeing  is  being  paid  $65,000  by  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  one-day  seminars  on  the  new 
safety  law  In  30  major  cities.  The  seminars, 
designed  for  union  and  other  employe  rep- 
resentatives, emphasize  the  rlghta  and  re- 
sponslbUltles  the  act  gives  bo  workers. 

But  the  UAW  claims  one  of  Boeing's  own 
units  could  use  a  little  briefing  on  the  new 
law.  Government  Inspectors  visited  Boeing's 
Vertol  division  in  Philadelphia  last  month 
and  spotted  27  alleged  violations  of  the  set. 
the  union  says.  WhUe  the  company  stresses 
that  the  violations  were  minor,  a  UAW 
spokesman  ccxnplalns  that  i*r»y|ng  "sbooid 
get  its  own  house  In  order  before  trying  to 
tell  other  people  how  to  comply  with  tbs 
new  law." 


HORTON  JOINS  MUSIC  WORLD  IN 
PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HOWARD 
HANSON  ON  HIS  75TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   IfXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Rochester's  leading  citizens,  and  one  of 
the  world's  nK»t  revered  musiciacs  re- 
cently celebrated  his  75th  birthday.  It 
was  an  occasion  which  called  forth 
worldwide  tributes  for  Dr.  Howard  Han- 
son. Composer,  educator,  conductor,  and 
spokesman  for  American  music,  he  has 
wielded  a  diverse  and  far  reaching  influ- 
ence on  his  own  and  subsequent  genera- 
tions of  musiciana. 

Eleanor  Dlenstag,  writinc  la  the  Pen- 
field-Po6t  Republican,  said  that  Howard 
Hanson's  presence  tn  Rochester  as  di- 
rector of  the  Eastman  School  of  Mosle 
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from  1924  to  1964,  has  probably  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  chief  cultural  assets  of 
the  city  Itself.  This  is  true.  In  many 
ways.  Dr.  Hanson  has  put  Rochester  on 
the  map  as  a  center  for  musical  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  area  of  contempo- 
rary music.  He  succeeded  in  introducing 
to  the  public  more  new  American  com- 
posers, and  premiered  more  American 
works  than  all  other  musical  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  combined. 

This  75th  birthday  of  Dr.  Howard  Han- 
son brought  about  several  celebrations. 
The  University  of  Rochester  and  the 
Eastman  School  arranged  a  surprise  con- 
vocation and  tribute  at  which  congratu- 
latory telegrams  and  letters  were  read, 
a  special  birthday  salute  by  the  30-plus 
members  of  the  Eastman  Trombone 
Choir  was  played,  and  Mayor  Stephen 
May  announced  his  intention  to  name  a 
newly-created  city  street  near  the  East- 
man School  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hanson. 

Birthday  greetings  to  this  exceptional 
man  were  sent  from  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  State 
Senator  Thomas  Laverne,  and  dozens  of 
notables  both  within  and  without  the 
world  of  music. 

Many  in  the  Congress  will  recall  that 
in  1961  and  1962,  Dr.  Hanson  took  the 
Eastman  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  a 
State  Department  tour  to  34  cities  of 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Poland,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  presented  to  the  world  the 
two  great  gifts  which  the  Eastman  School 
has  made  to  the  musical  life  of  the 
United  States — the  outstanding  ensemble 
players  and  the  performance  of  new 
American  music. 

Although  Dr.  Hanson  has  packed  an 
incredible  amount  of  activity  and  ac- 
complishment into  his  75  years,  he  still 
enjoys  excellent  health,  and  as  Senator 
Thomas  Laverne  said, 

One  need  only  look  at  the  continuing  cul- 
tural achievements  of  such  men  as  Pablo 
Picasso,  Pablo  Casals  or  Arthur  Fiedler,  to 
see  that,  like  fine  wine,  creative  genius  can 
only  improve  with  age. 

Another  tribute  to  Dr.  Hanson  was  held 
at  the  Rochester  Museum  and  Science 
Center.  It  was  reported  in  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  by  Mildred  Mikkanen.  This 
story  discloses  many  personal  glimpses 
of  thehonoree: 
A   Musician   Who    Has   Made   Rocittester    a 

CULTtTlAL  ClTADEI, — HOWAKD  HaNSON  AT  75 

(By  Mildred  Mikkanen) 

If  Howard  Hanson  has  his  birthday  request, 
the  street  the  city  plans  to  name  for  him  will 
be  the  one-block  alley  between  Swan  and 
Glbbs  streets.  It's  called  Barrett  Alley  now, 
but  where  it  got  that  name  is  a  mystery. 

"I  used  to  always  sneak  through  that  alley 
to  the  Rochester  Club  when  the  pressure  at 
Eastman  School  got  too  great,"  he  confessed. 

Dr.  Hanson,  director  emeritus  of  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  a  world  renowned  com- 
poser and  conductor,  suggested  it  simply  be 
renamed  Hanson  Alley,  nothing  as  elaborate 
as  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  Symphony  Street. 
That's  the  name  his  native  Wahoo,  Neb., 
gave  to  a  street  In  his  honor  this  week. 

That  was  a  bit  overwhelming  "and  far  be- 
yond my  fondest  hopes,"  he  told  longtime 
friends  gathered  last  night  to  celebrate  his 
75th  birthday  anniversary  In  the  Rochester 
Museum  and  Science  Center. 

It  was  the  final  festivity  of  the  day  that 
Mayor  Stephen  May  had  proclaimed  "Howard 
Hanson  Day."  Last  night  the  mayor  gave  the 
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white  goateed  musician  tbe  key  to  the  city 
"not  only  with  admiration  and  respect  but 
with  affection"  for  making  the  city  a  cul- 
tural citadel. 

It  was  more  than  a  birthxlay  party  museum 
trustees  gave.  It  was  a  preview.  Dr.  Hanson, 
who  wore  a  white  carnation  In  his  button 
hole  and  an  unnecessary  name  tag  on  his 
Jacket  was  the  star  and  loved  it  all. 

Congratulations,  hand  shakes,  and  kisses 
from  many  women  began  the  minute  he  ar- 
rived with  his  wife  Peggy  whose  Job  she  said 
"Is  to  get  him  to  places  on  time." 

While  guests  drank  champagne  in  the 
Great  Hall,  pictures  of  Dr.  Hanson  in  his 
youth  and  with  famous  persons  like  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  flashed  above  on  the  outer 
screens  of  the  new  Orientation  Center. 

The  preview  was  of  the  museum's  first 
"Living  History"  film  in  what  science  center 
director  Ian  McLennan  called  "this  funny 
place."  The  new  Orientation  Theater  is  so 
spanking  new  no  one,  except  a  few  staff  mem- 
bers, had  sat  on  its  orange -carpeted  steps  to 
watch  films  projected  onto  Its  six-sectioned 
screen.  The  theater  holds  100  persons,  and 
the  guest  list  was  limited  to  that  number. 

Last  night's  film  was  a  preview  of  an  in- 
depth  interview  McLennan's  wife  Adrienne, 
who  did  television  work  in  Canada,  filmed 
with  Dr.  Hanson.  He  told  about  his  early 
yeao^  at  Eastman  and  his  association  with 
Kodak  founder,  George  Eastman,  who  was 
concerned  that  Dr.  Hanson's  goatee  hid  a 
weak  chin  and  he  might  not  be  capable  of 
directing  the  music  school. 

His  stories  about  Mr.  Eastman  evoked  au- 
dience laughter  and  nostalgia.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  I.  McHose  especially  enjoyed  one  about 
a  young  orgranlst  who  substituted  at  Mr. 
Eastman's  home.  The  organist,  not  taking 
seriously  the  industrialist's  warning  that  he 
hated  anything  by  Bach  added  a  flurry  of 
Bach  to  Wagner  and  was  reprimanded 
sternly.  The  organist  was  Dr.  McHose. 

When  he  was  13,  McLennan  first  heard 
Dr.  Hanson's  Second  Symphony  "and  it's 
been  a  favorite  ever  since."  As  his  birthdsy 
salute  to  the  composer,  McLennan  played  a 
recording  of  that  composition  set  to  his  own 
film  interpretation  of  color,  forms  and  sil- 
houettes of  performing  musicians  playing. 
It  ended  with  a  huge  blowup  of  Dr.  Hanson 
with  his  perennial  cigar— and  a  choked-up 
audience. 

Naturally  everyone  had  a  Hanson  remi- 
niscence. Emory  Remington  who's  known  at 
Eastman  as  "the  trombonists'  father"  be- 
cause he  has  trained  so  many  of  them,  dates 
his  friendship  with  Dr.  Hanson  back  to  De- 
cember 1923  and  "the  first  time  Dr.  Hanson 
walked  up  the  steps  at  Eastman." 

Olive  McCue  Clarke,  Mercury  ballet  di- 
rector, said  she  danced  many  times  "to  music 
Dr.  Hanson  conducted  for  his  American  Fes- 
tivals of  Music." 

And  he  was  responsible  for  bringing  Dr. 
Ruth  Watanabe,  director  of  the  Sibley  Li- 
brary at  Eastman,  to  Rochester.  It  happened 
in  1942  Just  after  the  Japanese  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor.  Her  parents,  who  were  Japa- 
nese, and  she  were  sent  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment along  with  other  nisei  citizens  from 
California  to  Colorado. 

"I  was  only  there  a  week  when  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Dr.  Hanson  asking  me  to 
come  to  study  at  Eastman,"  she  said.  "Four 
years  later  he  appointed  me  to  the  staff.  It's 
still  a  secret  how  be  heard  about  me.  You 
know,  we  students  always  called  him  Uncle 
Howard  behind  his  back.  And  that's  Just 
what  he  was.  a  wonderful  uncle  to  all  of  ua." 

At  noon  yesterday.  Dr.  Hanson  was  at  East- 
man School  ostensibly  to  meet  University  of 
Rochester  Chancellor  W.  Allen  WaUls  and 
current  Eastman  director  Walter  Hendl  for 
lunch. 

But  first  they  ushered  him  Into  Kllbourn 
Hall  where  a  real  "surprise  party"  awaited 
him. 
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On  hand  were  numerous  dignitaries,  in- 
cluding Mayor  May,  State  Sen.  Thomas  La- 
verne, and  members  of  the  Eastman  School 
board  of  governors,  and  a  hall  full  of  East- 
man and  UR  students. 

Messages  from  President  Nixon  and  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  other  notables  were 
read. 

Then  Emory  Remington's  33-member 
Trombone  Choir  pterformed  a  musical  trib- 
ute, written  by  Hendl  and  scored  by  Donald 
Hunsberger.  It  cleverly  combined  the  "Hap- 
py Birthday"  tune  and  a  famUiar  theme 
from  the  Hanson  "Romantic"  Symphony. 

An  outstanding  feature  story  about 
Dr.  Howard  Hanson  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 21  issue  of  Upstate  New  York,  a 
Sunday  supplement  magazine  published 
by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  This  fine  article  by 
Linda  Chiavaroli  captures  the  warm  per- 
sonality of  Dr.  Hanson  and  takes  the 
reader  right  into  the  home  to  visit  with 
the  great  man. 

I  would  like  to  share  that  now  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  for  I  want 
them,  too,  to  know  this  man  who  inspires 
so  many. 

The  Upstate  New  York  story  follows : 

Eastman's  Howard  Hanson 

(By  Linda  Chiavaroli) 

The  door  of  the  cream  and  brown  Tudor 
style  house  on  Oakdalt  Drive  swings  open.  A 
large,  ruddy  hand  Is  thrust  my  way. 

"Miss  Chiavaroli?"  asks  a  catarrhous  voice. 

It  is  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  a  bit  puffy 
around  the  eyes  from  a  cold,  but.  chipper 
as  usual  and  happy  to  talk  about  his  latest 
compositions,  his  island  In  Maine,  the  auto- 
biography he's  writing  or  anything  «!**  7°" 
care  to  bring  up. 

Once  through  the  vestibule  and  into  the 
front  hall,  I  am  overwhelmed  by  a  cocoa- 
colored  Irish  terrier 

"'niat's  Mara.  Short  for  Tamara  Malen- 
traya.  who  was  our  translator  when  we  went 
to  Russia  with  the  Philharmoma.  I  hope 
you're  not  afraid  of  dogs. ' 

Tamara  accompanies  us  into  the  bright 
blue  living  room,  where  we  examine  a  lobster 
trap — a  souvenir  from  Maine  which  Is  stand- 
ing next  to  the  fireplace — then  sink  into  two 
easy  chairs.  Light  filters  through  the 
leaded  vrindow  behind  us,  highlighting  the 
silvery  white  hair  and  beard  which  have 
become  Dr.  Hanson's  trademark.  He  lights  up 
a  panetella.  In  spite  of  a  bad  cough  brought 
on  by  his  cold.  He  wt«  75  years  old  in 
October. 

Since  retiring  as  director  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  In  1964,  Dr.  Hanson  has  been 
guest  conducting,  lecturing  and  vsriting 
music  prodigiously.  He's  produced  commis- 
sioned works  for  the  New  York  PhUharmonlc 
(to  celebrate  Its  125th  anniversary),  the 
Louisville  Symphony,  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle Choir,  the  Nebraska  Centennial 
(Wahoo  is  Dr.  Hanson's  birthplace) .  and  even 
something  called  the  Arid  Lands  Conference. 
"I  had  a  difficult  time  coming  up  with  a 
theme  for  that  one."  says  Dr.  Hanson  seri- 
ously. "Then  I  hit  upon  a  verse  from  Isaiah : 
'The  wilderness  and  the  dry  land  shall  be 
glad  .  .  .  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos- 
som.' "  Soon  hell  complete  a  work,  conunls- 
sloned  by  Walter  Hendl  in  honor  of  the  50th 
birthday  of  the  Eastman  School. 

Dr.  Hanson  can  still  remember  the  first 
musical  composition  be  wrote — "a  sad  little 
melody  in  =>4  time" — when  he  was  a  boy  in 
Wahoo.  Nebraska.  (The  key  to  the  city  of 
Wahoo — two  feet  high,  made  of  styrofoam 
and  tied  with  a  red  bow — leans  against  the 
fireplace,  next  to  the  lobster  trap.)  Bis  teach- 
er at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Arts  (now  the 
Jullllard  School)  encouraged  him  to  become 
a  concert  pianist,  "but  I  never  had  the  Slight- 
est inclination  for  It,"  says  Dr.  Hanson.  In 
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1921 — at  the  age  of  twenty-flve — he  won  a 
Prix  de  Rome  in  musical  composition.  Hla 
works  wera  performed  by  wyxaphaaj  or- 
chestras all  over  the  country  and  he  was 
Invited  to  conduct  In — among  other  places — 
Rochester,  where  be  met  Rush  Rhees,  then 
president  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and 
George  Eastman.  After  bis  guest  engage- 
ments, he  returned  to  Rome  to  finish  his 
residence  at  the  American  Academy.  When 
he  arrived,  after  a  leisurely  trans-Atlantic 
crossing,  a  telegram  Inviting  him  to  become 
director  of  the  Eastman  School  was  waiting. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  how  Rush  Rhees  and 
George  Eastman  ever  had  the  nerve  to  do 
It.  I  bad  just  made  a  mark  as  a  composer 
and  I  had  been  dean  of  the  conservatory  at 
CoUege  of  the  Pacific.  Rush  Rhees  bad  asked 
me  to  write  a  critique  on  the  organization 
of  a  music  school  within  a  university,  which 
I  did.  I  didn't  think  much  about  it  at  the 
time,  until  I  got  that  telegram. 

"I  was  lucky  In  that  College  of  the  Pacific 
had  one  of  the  two  best  music  schools  on  the 
west  coast.  I  ran  into  all  the  same  problems 
there  that  I  had  at  Eastman.  That  adminis- 
trative experience  gave  me  more  confidence 
than  I  would  have  had  otherwise,  I  think. 
But,  when  you're  In  your  twenties  you  either 
have  amaglng  confidence  or  no  confidence  at 
all.  It  never  occurred  to  me  I  didn't  know 
everything." 

Dr.  Hanson  composed  steadily  during  his 
40-year  tenure  at  the  Eastman  School.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  commissioned  him  to 
vnlte  his  first  and  only  opera.  "Merry  Mount," 
which  premiered  In  1934.  His  Fourth  Sym- 
phony, "The  Requiem,"  won  the  Pulitzer 
Price  in  1944. 

His  first  year  at  Eastman,  he  Inaugurated 
the  Festival  of  American  Music,  still  an  an- 
nual event  at  the  school,  to  give  the  works 
of  young  American  composers  a  hearing. 

"One  of  my  gripes  with  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury," says  Dr.  Hanson,  "Is  its  emphasis  on 
the  performing  arts.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  having  great  singerB. 
violinists  and  pianists  but  they  have  to  have 
something  to  sing  and  play.  Fortunately  we 
have  a  huge  backlog  of  music  to  draw  on.  but 
the  repertory  Is  in  a  rut.  I  can  remember 
when  I  used  to  walk  past  the  practice  rooms 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Tou'd  hear 
the  same  handful  of  pieces  over  and  over — 
the  Moaart  Sonata  in  C,  the  Waldsteln,  the 
Appassionata.  In  New  York  ten  years  later, 
I  found  the  same  thing.  Today  the  piano 
repertory  has  been  boiled  down  to  about 
forty  pieces. 

"Of  course  the  performer  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  composer.  The  living  tenor 
doesn't  have  to  compete  with  Caruso,  but 
we  have  to  compete  with  Beethoven.  The 
writer  of  a  symphony  has  to  coq(ipete  against 
all  the  great  symphonies  of  the  past.  So  there 
Is  this  tendency  to  nourish  the  performing 
arts  and  neglect  the  creative  arts. 

"I  think  the  music  schools  can  do  a  great 
deal  in  this  area.  The  Festival  of  American 
Music  has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence.  Roy 
Harris,  Aaron  Copland,  Walter  Piston,  El- 
liott Carter — there's  not  a  one  of  them  whose 
works  we  didn't  premiere. 

"The  schools  should  be  on  the  look  out 
for  creative  talent.  If  a  gifted  violinist  walks 
In.  hell  get  a  scholarship  before  he  can  take 
his  rubbers  off.  A  budding  composer  may  or 
may  not. 

"I'm  not  suggesting  authoritarian  pro- 
nouncements but  somehow  our  young  per- 
formers should  be  urged  to  go  past  Debussy 
and  Ravel.  You  dont  have  to  have  whcde 
evenings  of  new  music,  but  I'd  like  to  see 
one  or  two  pieces  from  the  last  few  decades 
on  every  program." 

Tamara  Malenkaya's  twin,  Peter  Bolshoi, 
lumbers  into  the  room.  Dr.  Hanson  takes  a 
dog  biscuit  firom  the  MUk  Bone  box  next  to 
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his  chair  and  tosses  It,  over  the  coffee  table. 
In  Peter's  direction.  I  ask,  besistantly.  If  he 
thinks  AmM'lcan  music  has  progressed  much 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

"Well,  It  tuM  progressed  enormoiisly  tech- 
nically. Not  that  that's  the  most  important 
thing.  But  you  have  to  remember  we're  not  a 
very  old  country.  At  the  time  of  Beethoven 
you  still  bad  to  watch  out  you  didnt  get  an 
arrow  through  your  hat.  Later  In  the  19th 
century  we  began  to  get  exposed  to  music, 
with  people  like  Jenny  Lind,  although  those 
were  more  or  less  circus  promotions.  Then 
you  began  to  find  American  composers  doing 
their  own  thing.  By  the  twentieth  century  an 
American  symphony  would  be  technically 
proficient.  Edward  MacDowell.  I  think,  be- 
longs in  the  companionship  of  Dvorak.  John 
Alden  Carpenter  had  a  magnificent  puckish 
style. 

"As  for  the  popularity  of  American  music 
with  the  public  that's  a  mixed  picture.  The 
good  popular  music,  like  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
mersteln,  is  played  around  the  world.  Serious 
music  has  had  much  more  a  problem.  Every- 
one says  people  dont  like  it  and  don't  want 
It.  But  the  stagnant  repertory  comes  Into 
play  here. 

"Not  long  ago  I  had  a  note  from  my 
publisher  saying  that  my  "Song  of  De- 
mocracy,' which  I  wrote  about  20  years  ago, 
has  had  SOD  performances.  Yet  It  has  been 
done  by  only  half  a  dozen  of  the  major  sym- 
phony orchestras.  Now  apparently  someone 
likes  it,  or  it  would  not  have  had  600  per- 
formances, but  the  symphony  programs  are 
in  such  a  mold  that.  If  a  symphony  wants  a 
choral  piece,  they'll  do  Beethoven's  Ninth." 

And  where  Is  American  music  or,  for  that 
matter,  music  in  general  going? 

"I  suppose  you  know  I've  never  been  a 
pfutlcular  admirer  of  rock  and  roll  and  I've 
said  some  unkind  things  about  It  In  print. 
But  there  Is  a  silver  lining  there.  I  think 
if  the  kids  with  the  three-chord  guitars  and 
the  people  from  the  digital  computer  side 
could  get  together  and  crack  this  mold  we're 
in,  then  maybe  we  could  take  a  new  look  at — 
and  I  dislike  the  tens — 'serious  music' " 

Lately  Dr.  Hanson's  been  occupied  more 
with  those  who've  made  the  mold  than  those 
who  might  break  It.  He's  just  completed  45 
chapters  of  his  autobiography,  which  is  ten- 
tatively set  for  release  at  the  end  of  1972. 

"I  think  111  start  to  finish  it  up  now.  You 
know,  the  problem  with  an  autobiography  is 
not  finding  enough  to  put  In  but  making  sure 
you  put  in  what  ought  to  be  put  in.  Of  course 
the  famous  people  are  in  there,  the  Tos- 
canlnl's  and  the  Koussevltzky's.  But  then 
there  are  the  young  students  who  became 
famous  later  on. 

"Writing  and  composing  have  a  great  deal 
In  common.  You  have  to  have  a  concept  of 
form,  a  logical  line  and  smooth  transitions 
from  one  subject  to  the  next.  Although  with 
some  of  the  younger  composers  It's  almost 
considered  a  fault  to  have  technique. 

"Of  course  you  must  have  inspiration  to 
start  with.  After  that,  you  get  wrapped  up  in 
a  piece  and  It's  just  a  matter  of  working  it 
out  right.  The  difllculty  comes  right  after  you 
finish  a  work  and  It's  all  wrapped  up  in  tissue 
pap>er  ready  to  be  premiered.  You  sit  down 
to  write  and  you  want  to  do  something  else, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  repeat  what  you've 
just  done.  You  really  have  to  work  to  come 
up  with  a  new  idea.  You  think  to  yourself, 
'111  never  write  again  in  a  thousand  years.' 
then,  all  of  a  sudden  there  it  is.  Bang! 

"After  that  you  may  have  problems  In  de- 
velopment. ElUier  the  climax  comes  too  soon 
or  too  late.  So  you  go  back  and  revise  and 
each  revision  is  worse  than  the  last.  Finally 
you  give  up  and  go  to  bed.  Then,  you  get  up 
the  next  morning  and  look  at  It  and  say, 
'This  Is  the  way  It  should  go,'  and  It  works. 
The  creative  process  Is  very  strange." 

Outalde,  the  afternoon  light  has  dimmed 
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to  a  pale  glow.  A  white-haired,  pink-cheeked 
lady   with  cornflower  blue  eyee — ^Mrs.  Han- 

son — enters  briskly  to  deliver  us  from  the  im- 
pending gloom.  "It's  kind  of  dim  and  reli- 
gious In  here,"  she  says.  Illuminating  two 
table  lamps. 

I  notice  several  framed  color  photos  on 
the  mantle.  One,  on  the  end,  shows  Dr.  Han- 
son on  a  sailboat  with  a  young  man,  whom 
Dr.  Hanson  Identifies  as  the  teenage  son  of 
their  next  door  neighbors. 

"That  was  taken  sununer  before  last  In 
Mame.  My  wife  bought  me  a  sailboat  for  my 
birthday  and  I  learned  to  sail  at  the  age  of 
74.  I  think  that's  pretty  good,  don't  you," 

As  I  work  my  way  toward  the  door,  we 
glance  at  Dr.  Hanson's  extensive  memorabil- 
ia— a  dozen  or  so  framed  awards,  the  keys  to 
several  major  cities  of  the  United  States, 
sketches  and  photos  of  friends,  famous  and 
not  so  famous. 

My  departure  is  attended  by  one  of  the 
two  Russian-Irish  terriers,  but  I  have  no  Idea 
which  one.  Dr.  Hanson  helps  me  on  with  my 
coat.  "It's  been  interesting  talking  to  you." 
he  says,  shaking  my  hand.  As  I  leave,  he 
bends  over  to  pick  up  the  evening  paper  lying 
on  the  doorstep.  "Well,"  he  says  cheerily, 
"let's  see  what's  in  the  news." 


ALASKA  NATIVE  BROTHERHOOD 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   AJ.httKk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  consistent  and  serious  problems 
facing  Alaska  today  i&  the  unusuially  poor 
housing  conditions  that  plague  the  en- 
tire State. 

Housing  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  basic 
necessities  of  life  and  because  of  the  se- 
vere weather  conditions  adequate  shelter 
means  more  to  the  people  in  Alaska  than 
in  any  other  State. 

Recently,  the  city  of  Sitka  has  been  in- 
formed tliat  a  demonstration  planning 
grant  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
been  denied.  While  other  housing  devel- 
opments in  other  States  continue  to 
grow,  Sitka,  Alaska,  is  in  desperate  need 
of  funds  to  implement  new  plans  which 
will  eliminate  inadequate  housing. 

The  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  has 
adopted  a  resolution  which  calls  for  im- 
mediate funding  for  necessary  housing 
in  this  Southeast  area.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion into  the  Record  and  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  be  more 
aware  of  the  housing  needs  of  Alaska: 
Resolution 

Whereas:  The  City  of  Sitka  has  been  In- 
formed that  the  demonstration  grant  for  the 
Sitka  VUlage  Planning  CouncU  Grant  has 
been  disallowed; 

And  Whereas  the  proposed  improvements 
are  necessary  for  the  Health  and  Welfare 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  community  of  Sitka; 

And  Whereas  funds  are  available  from 
Model  Cities  and  or  other  similar  grants  from 
demonstration  appropriations  now  funded; 

And  Whereas  this  project  has  been  con- 
stantly pursued  by  the  City  of  Sitka.  The 
Greater  Borough,  Sitka  VUlage  Planning 
Council; 

And  Whereas  the  Sitka  VlUage  Planning 
Council,  Which  la  representative  of  the  peo- 
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pie  Involved  has  endorsed  and  actively  sought 
funds  for  execution  of  thla  project: 

And  Whereas  this  venture  Is  unique  In  the 
method  which  has  devised  the  opportunity 
for  Village  Involvement  In  the  proposed  proj- 
ect Planning; 

And  Whereas  it  Is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  action  since  landa  Invcdved  are 
defined  as  restricted  by  "Territorial  Legisla- 
tion"; 

Now  Therefore :  Be  It  Resolved  That; 

The  ANB  Camp  No.  1  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  make  avail- 
able by  special  appropriation,  funds  to  plan 
and  Implement  necessary  Improvements  to 
alleviate  the  health  hazards  and  Inadequate 
hotislng  which  exists; 

We  further  request  that  this  action  be 
taken  immediately; 

We  recognize  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Public  Health  Service  "Will 
support  our  Requeart"; 

We  further  request  that  the  Sitka  Village 
Planning  Council  be  the  "Responsible  Au- 
thority" and  the  Surevlt  Corporation  for 
Prosecution  of  the  Project,  that  has  been 
Involved  In  the  planning  for  resolution  of 
the  same; 

This  resolution  to  be  sent  to:  Representa- 
tive Nick  Beglch. 


RECYCLING  SOLID  WASTES 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MICRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
pleased  to  see  citizen  efforts  at  organizing 
to  improve  the  environment.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
the  Environment  and  Population  I  con- 
tinue to  be  impressed  at  the  amount  of 
local  initiative  which  the  ecology  move- 
ment has  generated.  In  the  Itist  few  years 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
about  improving  our  environment.  What 
we  need  is  less  rhetoric  and  more  action. 
The  Ecology  Center  in  Arm  Arbor,  Mich., 
is  such  an  action  oriented  orgsmization. 
They  recently  published  a  report  entitled, 
"Recycling:  A  Study  of  Citizen  Par- 
ticipation in  Ann  Arbor."  I  found  the 
report  quite  interesting  and  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  would  be 
Interested  in  reading  it  as  it  points  up 
several  ways  in  which  citizens  may  be- 
come involved  in  Improving  their  en- 
vironment by  recycling  solid  wastes. 

The  report  follows: 
EcoLocT   Center   Elects   Eight   New    Board 
Members 

The  Ecology  Center  of  Ann  Arbor  has  an- 
nounced the  election  of  eight  new  members 
to  Its  board  of  directors.  The  election  took 
place  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  center's 
membership.  The  board  previously  had  five 
members. 

The  new  board  members  include :  Dr.  Peter 
Eckstein,  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Western  Michigan  University;  Mrs.  Eunice 
Hendrix,  naturallst-ecologlst  with  the  Ann 
Arbor  Public  Schools;  Dr.  Morton  HUbart. 
^ofessor  and  cbxilrman  of  the  University 
Department  of  environmental  and  industrial 
health,  Douglas  Crary,  professor  of  geography 
at  the  University  and  members  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  Planning  Commlaslon. 

Others  are;  Joe  Price,  acting  director  of 
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the  Washtenaw  County  Department  of  Public 
Works;  Lee  Beatty,  senior  project  repre- 
sentative. University  Office  of  Reneareh  Ad- 
ministration; Lee  M.  (Mack)  Woodruff,  pro- 
ducer, writer,  t7atv«rBlty  Television  Center; 
and  Dr.  WUllam  Stapp,  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Program  In  the 
School  of  Natural  Resources,  University  of 
Michigan. 

The  new  board  will  meet  for  the  first  time 
early  in  January. 

Recycling:  A  Study  or  CrrizEN  Participa- 
tion IN  Ann  Akbob,  an  Ecology  Center 
Report 

SUMMARY 

Over  25,000  people  have  participated  in 
the  Ecology  Center's  recyclLnig  programs  for 
solid  waste  over  the  past  thirteen  months. 
During  this  time  over  four  million  pounds 
of  glass,  paper  and  cans  have  been  collected 
by  citizens  and  returned  to  manufacturers 
for  recycling.  Because  of  the  subetantlal 
growth  in  both  numb«^  and  volume  al  ma- 
terials for  recycling.  It  is  Imperative  that 
more  sophisticated  methods  of  collection  be 
developed.  The  goals  of  creating  strong  citi- 
zen interest  In  a  sound  solid  waste  manage- 
ment program  and  active  participation  in 
recycling  programs  have  been  achieved.  The 
next  logical  step  to  be  taken  is  a  city  or  pri- 
vate industry  sponsored  total  recycling 
program. 

To  test  the  feasibility  of  a  city-sponsored 
total  recycling  program,  the  Ecc^ogy  Center 
conducted  a  six  vreek  pilot  project  In  two 
neighborhoods.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
weekly  pick  ups  were  made  In  two  neighbor- 
hoods containing  about  300  homes  each.  The 
results  of  this  project  and  a  follow-up  at- 
titude survey  Indicate  that  there  Is  strong 
citizen  Interest  in  a  city-wide  recycling 
program. 

HISTORY  OF  ECOLOGY  CENTER  SPONSORED  RE- 
CYCLING IN  ANN  HARBOR  (JUNE  1970  TO 
OCTODER    1971) 

Glass  recycling 

The  Owens-Illlnols  Glass  Co..  a  group  of 
environmentally  minded  citizens  heaided  by 
Mrs.  Carol  Muscara  and  the  Ecology  Center 
sponsored  the  first  community  glass  recycling 
drive  at  the  Arborland  Shopping  Center  on 
June  16  and  17,  1970.  The  aim  of  the  project 
was  to  determine  community  response  to 
glass  recycling  in  Ann  Arbor.  The  response 
was  tremendous !  In  the  two-day  period,  over 
67  tons  of  glass  were  coUected  from  approxi- 
mately 2,000  cars  and  taken  to  the  Owens- 
Illlnols  plant  In  Charlotte.  Michigan.  Owens- 
Illlnols  paid  It  per  pound  for  glass  brought 
to  Arborland;  the  company  also  paid  five 
people  to  work  for  the  two  day  period.  The 
rest  of  the  labor  was  supplied  by  towns- 
people, community  organization,  ENACT  and 
the  Ecology  Center.  In  these  two  days,  over 
3,000  people  visited  the  recycling  station. 

Based  on  the  success  of  this  initial  project, 
plans  for  a  permanent  glass  recycling  station 
were  made.  The  Ecology  Center  provided  vol- 
unteer labor  and  distributed  Information  to 
the  public  while  Owens-Illlnols  assumed 
total  financial  responsibility  by  paying  for 
rent,  transportation  costs  between  Ann  Arbor 
and  Charlotte,  >4c  per  pound  for  glass 
brought  to  the  station,  equipment,  office  sup- 
plies, and  the  salary  of  a  full-time  station 
manager.  During  the  months  of  September 
1970  through  May  1971,  the  station  was  open 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  from  9:00  am. 
to  4:30  p.m.  Once  again,  community  response 
was  overwhelming.  The  following  table 
(Table  I)  shows  the  amount  of  glass  col- 
lected per  month,  the  amount  of  money  paid 
out  by  the  Owens-IIIinols  Co.  to  people 
bringing  In  glass,  and  the  number  of  cars 
that  visited  the  station. 
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TABLE  I 


Month 


Amoynt  ol 
Number  ol    money  paid       Number  of 
pounds  out>  an' 


Stplember 

October 

November 

Dwamber 

January 

February 

March.... 

April 

May' 

ToUI... 1,892.000 


215.000 

}1.07& 

1,705 

140,000 

700 

1,48b 

168,000 

840 

1  505 

201.000 

1.00b 

1,363 

234,000 

1.170 

1.254 

184,000 

92C 

1,283 

284.000 

1,420 

1.496 

292,000 

1.460 

1.879 

174,000 

870 

1,096 

9.446 


13,096 


>  Amount  ot  money  paid  out  equals  pounds  of  glass  broufht  in 
times  ■  3  cant  per  pound. 

1  Number  ol  cars  equals  number  ol  vouchers  given  by  Owens- 
Illinois. 

>  Both  tbe  Fetch  Street  and  the  Arborland  stations  were  open 
during  the  month  of  May. 

Early  in  1971.  It  was  suggested  by  Owens- 
niinols  that  the  Ecology  Center  assume  full 
c^>eratlng  responsibility  for  recycling  in  Ann 
Arbor.  In  March  1971.  the  Artwrland  Mer- 
chants Association  agreed  to  let  the  Ecology 
Center  relocate  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
their  parking  lot  for  a  six  month  trial  period, 
to  begin  May  1,  1971.  Owens-nilnols  provided 
financial  and  material  assistance  In  making 
the  move  ((1.000.00  plus  shovels,  work  gloves. 
eye  goggles  and  assorted  Items  from  the  Pelch 
St.  operation) .  Also.  Ann  Arbor's  City  Council 
approved  a  donation  of  $750.00  toward  In- 
stallation of  a  fence  and  the  Downtown  Kl- 
wanis  Club  contributed  9500.00.  Since  open- 
ing on  May  4.  1971,  the  Station's  hours  have 
been  Sunday  through  Thursday,  10:00  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.  The  following  table  (Table  II) 
shows  the  amount  of  glass  collected  per 
month  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  out 
by  the  Ecology  Center  to  people  who  brought 
in  glass  to  be  recycled. 

TABLE  II 


Month 

Number  of 

pounds 

collected 

Amount  of 

money 

paid  out  I 

May  •■_... 

June 

July    . 

August 

September 
October 

117.960 

305.880 

274,050 

218.270 

231.800 

219,640 

J255.99 
436.44 
494.28 
485. 63 
415.70 
385.  20 

Total 

1,367,600 

2,473.24 

<  Amount  ol  money  paid  out  equals  pounds  ol  glass  brought  in 
times  '"i  cent  per  pound  Much  of  the  money  was  donated  to 
the  ecology  center  and  is  not  included  in  the  amount  o(  money 
paid  out. 

■  Both  the  Felch  Street  and  the  Aiboiland  statioris  were  Ofea 
duiing  the  montlvol  May. 

An  average  of  the  number  of  cars  that 
brought  In  glass  to  be  recycled  over  the  five 
month  period  is  about  2.200  cars  per  month. 
We  have  determined  that  approximately  1.5 
people  are  In  each  car.  Therefore,  approxi- 
mately 3.300  people  have  visited  the  station 
each  month.  Over  3,000.000  pounds  of  glass 
have  been  recycled  through  the  Ecology 
Center's  operations  since  the  opening  of  the 
first  glass  recycling  station  in  September 
1970. 

Recently  a  program  was  instituted  In  co- 
operation with  the  owners  of  the  Gandy 
Dancer,  the  Pin  Room,  the  Del  Rio  Bar,  the 
Old  German  and  Flic's  Bar.  Glass  from  these 
restaurants  is  picked  up  on  a  regiilar  basis 
and  taken  to  the  Glass  Recycling  Station.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  prc^am  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  more  restaurants  become 
aware  of  the  opportunity  to  recycle  their 
glass. 

Two  recent  breakthroughs  have  occurred 
regarding   recycling   on   the   University   of 
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MlcTilgan  campua.  University  equipment  and 
peraonnel  h»ve  made  It  poealble  to  recycle 
the  glkas  brought  to  football  games.  01a«, 
preTioiuly  taken  to  the  sanitary  landflu  Is 
now  picked  up  Saturdays  after  the  game  by 
volunteers  and  stored  in  a  University  truck 
overnight.  On  Sundays.  University  employees 
are  responsible  for  taking  the  glass  to  the 
Arborland  Glass  Recycling  Station.  Also,  for 
the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  recycling 
program  has  been  started  in  the  campus 
Area.  The  University  now  makes  regular 
pick-ups  at  the  Vera  Baits  Housing  Unit  on 
North  Campus  and  the  Chemistry  Building 
on  Central  Campus.  Newspaper,  cans  and 
glass  are  taken  to  the  stations  for  recycling. 
As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  proposal  for  total 
campus  recycling  is  being  submitted  to  the 
University  by  the  Ecological  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Quality.  If  this  proposal  is  successfully  exe- 
cuted, the  volume  of  materials  recycled  in 
the  conununlty  could  easily  double. 

PAPm   aXCTCLING 

As  a  result  of  their  experiences  in  recy- 
cling glass,  more  and  more  citizens  requested 
the  opportunity  to  recycle  other  materials. 
Since  paper  and  paper  products  comprise 
over  60%  of  the  solid  waste  generated  in  our 
country,  the  Ecology  Center  approached  the 
Pioneer  Paper  Co.,  a  division  of  the  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America,  (or  assistance. 
Pioneer  agreed  to  locate  two  semi-trailers  In 
Ann  Arbor,  one  for  storing  computer  paper 
and  cards,  the  other  for  newsprint.  After  be- 
ginning computer  paper  recycling  in  the  ga- 
rage of  a  local  homeowner,  a  semi-trailer  was 
located  behind  the  Comshare,  Inc.  building 
on  South  Research  Park  Drive  in  December 
1970.  The  computer  paper  program  has  proven 
to  be  very  successful.  The  Ecology  Center 
attempts  to  make  regular  pick-ups  at  vari- 
ous computer  installations  in  Ann  Arbor. 
Among  the  places  visited  on  a  regular  basis 
are:  The  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Li- 
braries, the  North  Campus  Computing  Cen- 
ter, the  School  of  Public  Health,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Simulations  Laboratory,  Cypher- 
netlcs  Corp.,  the  Huron  Valley  National  Bank, 
the  Ann  Arbor  Computer  Co.,  and  the  ESZ 
Corporation.  Other  organizations  and  com- 
panies are  visited  on  an  Irregular  basis. 

Since  Saturday  July  1.  1971,  we  have  been 
collecting  newsprint  at  the  Westgate  Shop- 
ping Center  every  Saturday  from  10:00  a.m. 
to  6:00  p.m.  The  station  has  been  manned  by 
volunteers  from  the  community  and  from 
Operation  Misdemeanor.  The  toUowlng  table 
(Table  ni)  shows  dates  the  trailers  were 
filled,  the  volume  of  newsprint  per  load,  and 
the  number  of  days  that  it  took  to  fill  up  a 
trailer. 

TABLE  III 


Date  trailers  were  filled 


Number  of 
Pounds  days  requrred 
per  load,    to  fill  a  trailer 


luti  22,  1971 
Aug  19.1971 
Aug.  26.  1971 
Sept  11.  1971 


25.790 

4 

31.  530 

3 

28.  2<0 

2 

21,470 

2 

This  Is  an  average  of  9.730  pounds  of  news- 
print per  Saturday.  Based  on  an  average  load 
of  90-100  pounds  of  newsprint  per  car.  there 
have  been  approximately  100  carloads  of 
newsprint  recycled  each  Saturday  over  the  1 1 
week  period.  Most  significant,  however,  la  the 
fact  that  the  volume  of  newsprint  recycled 
on  a  typical  Saturday  has  doubled  since  the 
beginning  of  the  project. 

CAN   BSCTCLJNC 

Because  of  continued  citizen  Interest  In  re- 
cycling, the  newspaper  operations  were  ex- 
panded on  July  31  to  Include  all  metal  cans. 
Although  very  little  publicity  has  been  given 
to  this  program,  20.000  pounds  of  cans  have 
been  recycled  to  date.  Cans  are  being  recycled 
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through  the  National  Oan  Co..  Uvonia,  Mich- 
igan. Tran^Mrtatioa  for  oana  as  well  ■«  glass 
Is  provkled  by  the  CoDtractor  Oontalner 
CorporaUoa  of  Ann  ArtMr.  A  flat  mt«  Is 
charged  based  on  th«  shipping  dlotanoe  be- 
tween Ann  Arbor  and  th«  point  of  delivery. 
tntw  arcTCLiNo  station 
On  December  1.  1971  the  two  present  re- 
cycling stations  will  be  closed  and  combined 
Into  a  larger  station  that  will  be  opened  Just 
south  of  the  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  on  South 
Industrial  Highway.  Because  of  the  conven- 
ience of  one  centrally  located  recycling  sta- 
tion, handling  all  three  materials  and  the  In- 
creased publicity  that  wlU  be  given  to  the 
program.  It  is  expected  that  the  amount  of 
materials  recycled  In  the  Ann  Arbor  com- 
munity will  experience  a  substantial  growth. 

CTTYWroE   RECTCLINC:    A   FEAaiBIUTT   STDDT 

While  the  collection  centers  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  involving  and  educating  a  large 
number  of  people,  they  have  not  substan- 
tially reduced  the  amount  of  solid  waste  ma- 
terials which  are  taken  to  the  sanitary  land- 
fill. The  present  recycling  sUtions  are  now 
operating  near  capacity.  Even  with  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  location,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  handle  the  total  amount  of  potentially  re- 
cyclable solid  waste  generated  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  community.  Thus,  the  goals  of  the 
program  have  been  to  provide  a  temporary 
means  for  recycling  and  to  generate  citizen 
interest  in  sound  solid  waste  management 
practices  for  the  city.  The  Ecology  Center 
plans  to  operate  a  recycling  station  only 
untu  a  private  or  public  entity  is  able  to  take 
over  on  a  large  scale  basis. 

At  the  May  4  dedication  of  the  Arl>orland 
Glass  Recycling  Station,  Mayor  Harris  was 
asked  if  the  city  would  inlilate  a  city  wide  re- 
cycling program.  He  suggested  that  a  pUot 
program  be  instituted  to  determine  the  will- 
ingness of  citizens  to  participate  in  a  curb- 
side  pick-up  of  separated  waste  materials. 
With  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
the  Ecology  Center  conducted  a  six  week 
pilot  project  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
neighborhood  recycling. 

The  project  was  conducted  in  two  areas; 
the  Bromley  subdivision -Greenbrier  Lanes 
area  on  the  Northeast  side  and  an  area  bor- 
dered by  Dexter.  Virginia,  Crest  and  Bemldjl 
on  the  West  side.  There  are  approximately  325 
homes  In  each  area.  Because  of  vacations  and 
vacancies,  approximately  300  households 
were  Included  in  each  area.  This  is  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  households  normally  served 
in  one  day  by  a  15  cubic  yard  capacity  sani- 
tation truck  now  used  by  the  city.  Leaflets 
describing  the  project  were  distributed  by 
volunteers  July  7  through  12,  and  the  proj- 
ect began  July  21  in  Bromley-Greenbrier  and 
July  22  In  the  West  Side  area.  A  copy  of  the 
leaflet  is  attached. 

Residents  were  asked  to  separate  glass, 
metal  cans  and  newspaper  from  other  trash. 
The  three  materials  were  placed  at  the  curb- 
side  by  citizens  the  day  before  their  regular 
pick-up  in  each  area.  The  city  contributed  a 
dump  truck  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
workers  picked  up  the  materials  once  each 
week  and  delivered  them  to  the  Ecology  Cen- 
ter recycling  stations.  Statistics  were  collected 
on  the  number  of  households  which  partici- 
pated in  the  program  and  the  weight  of  the 
materials  collected  each  week.  The  following 
table  (Table  rV)  gives  details  on  the  weight 
of  materials  collected,  the  percentage  of 
households  participating  each  week,  and  the 
revenues  received  from  the  program. 

Table  XV. — Weight  of  materials 

BSOMIXT 

July  21 :  Revenue 

4,000  pounds  of  glass $40.00 

4.000  pounds  of  paper 18.  (X) 

300  pounds  of  cans 3.00 

58  percent  participation.' 
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July  28: 

1,360  pounds  of  glass jj  m 

1,600  pounds  of   paper "        »^ 

200  pounds  of  cans 3        aoo 

43  percent  participation. 

August  4: 

1,260  poimds  of  glass jj  jq 

1,200   pounds   of   paper "         4  gg 

300  pounds  of  cans '         3'qq 

47  percent  participation. 

August  11: 

1.200  pounds  of  glass 12  00 

1.700   pounds   of   paper I         q  gg 

300  pounds  of  cans __         3  qq 

60  percent  participation. 

August  18: 

1,600  pounds  of  glass 15  qq 

800  pKJunds  of  p>aper I         335 

120  pounds  of  cans 12         1  ao 

42  percent  participation. 

August  26: 

2,000  pounds  of   glass 20.00 

2.700   pounds   of   paper 10  80 

400  p>ounds  of  cans 4  qq 

36  percent  participation. 

Total   revenues 167.30 

'  PartlclpaUon  is  deflned  as  having  placed 
at  least  one  item  at  the  curbslde  for  pick-up, 

WEST    SIDE 

July  22:  Revenue 

2.000  lb.  glass I  so  00 

2.000  lb.  paper a.  00 

150  lb.  cans j  jq 

30';  participation. 

July  29: 

500  lb.  glass 6.00 

500   lb.    paper 2.  00 

150  lb.  cans 1.50 

25";   participation. 

August  5: 

600  lb.  glass fl  00 

500  lb.  paper 2.  (X) 

200  lb.  cans 2. 00 

20";    participation. 

August  12: 

700  lb.  glass 7.00 

900  lb.  paper 3.  60 

200  lb.  cans a.OO 

22';,  participation. 

August  19: 

700  lb.   glass 7.00 

800   lb.    paper 3.30 

150  lb.  cans 1.60 

20 'o  participation. 

August  26: 

900  lb.  glass g.OO 

1.800  1b.  paper _.       7.20 

200  lb.  cans 2.00 

17";   participation. 

Total    91.00 

A  total  of  24.900  pounds  of  solid  waste  was 
collected  In  the  Bromley  area  and  12,960 
pounds  were  collected  in  the  West  Side.  In 
the  Bromley  area.  94%  of  the  households 
participated  at  least  once,  and  in  the  West 
Side.  51 'r  participated  at  least  once.  The 
low  weekly  percentage  figures  and  the  In- 
creased volume  weekly  indicate  that  pick- 
ups were  meule  more  often  than  necessary. 

During  the  project,  the  total  amount  of 
the  revenue  for  materials  collected  wss 
(258.20.  Transportation  costs  were  $9.00  per 
ton  of  glass  and  (14.00  per  ton  of  cans.  The 
price  received  for  newspaper  Included  the 
freight  to  Detroit.  The  total  transportation 
costs  for  the  materials  was  9107.00,  leaving 
an  excess  of  revenues  over  transportation 
costs  of  $151.20.  It  Is  possible  that  trans- 
portation costs  could  be  reduced  by  greater 
compaction  of  materials  shipped  or  use  of  a 
different  mode  of  transportation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  net  revenue  of  newspapers  would 
be  $15.00  per  ton  If  the  newspapers  were  baled 
prior  to  shipment.  These  figures  Indicate  that 
a  city  sponsored  recycling  program  might 
pay  for  Itself.  Determination  of  the  economic 
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feasibUlty  of  such  a  program  reqtUras  an  In- 
depth  study  by  the  City  Administration. 

Three  major  problems  were  encountered 
during  the  six  week  pilot  project.  First,  the 
conduct  of  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
workers  was  not  always  proper.  While  they 
were  quite  efficient  at  picking  up  all  mate- 
rials, there  was  often  horseplay  on  the  Job, 
which  created  a  bad  impression  in  the  pilot 
areas.  A  second  problem  was  the  resistance 
of  some  resldLnts  to  leaving  bags  of  glass, 
cans  and  newspapers  at  the  curbslde  before 
pick-up.  Some  residents  waited  until  they 
saw  the  truck  coming  before  they  put  out 
the  materials:  this  often  required  a  second 
trip  through  the  area  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  third  problem  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  people  were  on  vacation  or  moved  out 
of  the  area  during  the  project.  Due  to  these 
problems,  the  statistics  collected  are  not 
exact. 

The  project  was  completed  August  26.  It 
was  felt  that  a  follow  up  attitude  survey 
should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

Why  people  did  or  did  not  participate. 

How  convenient  the  program  was. 

The  amount  of  citizen  interest  in  a  per- 
manent program. 

How  often  pick-ups  would  be  necessary  if  a 
permanent  program  were  instituted. 

Volunteers  from  the  Ecology  Center  under 
the  direction  of  a  curvcy  researcher  inter- 
viewed a  sample  of  residents  in  each  area  to 
determine  the  answers  to  the  questions  above. 

A  SUMMARY   OP  CmZEN  ATTTTUDES  TOWAED 

crrY-wn)E  rectclinc 

The  make-up  of  the  West  Side  neighbor- 
hood is  refiected  in  the  fact  that  the  living 
units  are  both  homes  and  apartments.  How- 
ever, in  the  Bromley  area,  all  units  are  single 
family  dwellings.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases,  it  appears  that  the  housewife  was  the 
one  who  did  most  of  the  material  preparation. 
At  times,  she  was  assisted  by  other  members 
of  the  family,  but  because  pick-ups  were 
made  during  the  day  and  preparation  centers 
around  clean-up  tasks,  she  was  ultimately 
♦ho  determining  factor  in  whether  or  not  u 
household  participated. 

The  reasons  for  participating  seem  to  cen- 
ter around  two  concerns.  The  first  is  that  cf 
helping  the  environment.  Recycling  is  an 
activity  that  can  be  engaged  in  at  the  house- 
hold level.  Each  time  a  separation  is  made, 
the  individual  is  able  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  garbage  going  Into  the  sanitary  landfill 
and  increase  the  reuse  of  materials.  The  sec- 
ond Is  the  reduction  of  waste.  The  items  that 
are  presently  recyclable  constitute  a  large 
percentage  of  the  materials  normally  godng 
into  garbage.  By  recycling  newspapers,  cans 
and  glass,  It  is  poeslble  to  significantly  reduce 
garbage  going  to  the  landfill  by  as  much  as 
65";  . 

There  were  several  reasons  given  by  people 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  program: 

Some  people  did  not  recall  receiving  a  leaf- 
let and  thus  did  not  understand  the  program. 

Some  people  were  out  of  town  during  the 
pilot  project  period  and  were  not  able  to 
participate,  and 

Some  people  felt  that  the  program  was 
inconvenient. 

People  giving  the  first  two  reasons  could 
probably  be  Included  In  the  futiire  if  better 
information  dissemination  techniques  were 
used  and  if  regular  pick-ups  were  made. 
People  who  considered  the  program  incon- 
venient must  be  convinced  that  the  program 
Is  worthwhUe.  f     b  »»" 

The  primary  means  used  to  inform  resl- 
aente  of  the  program  was  leaflettlng.  Addi- 
tional information  and  incentive  wer*  pro- 
vided by  articles  in  the  Ann  Arbor  News, 
previous  experience  with  recycling.  chUdren 
«i«ing  to  parents,  and  neighborhood  con- 
«cte  It  appears  that  leaflettlng  U  tiie  most 
enective  means  of  giving  out  lnf<wmation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  Madison,  Wisconsin  newq>ap«r  re- 
cycling program,  a  brochure  was  passed  out 
at  each  realdenoe  explaining  the  procedural 
aspects  as  well  as  the  environmental  Impact 
of  the  program,  both  In  terms  of  conserving 
natural  resources  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  solid  waste  entering  the  sanitary  landfill. 

It  appears  that  the  inconvenience  in  sepa- 
rating materials  in  preparation  for  recycling 
was  a  minhnEU  factor  to  those  who  partici- 
pated. Once  the  habits  of  separating  and 
preparing  materials  were  established  as  a 
part  of  the  family  routine,  it  no  longer  was 
deemed  an  inconvenience.  One  of  the  com- 
ments on  the  survey  typifies  this  attitude. 
"Got  me  in  the  habit  of  recycling  even  if  the 
project  Itself  was  discontinued."  Cans  seem 
to  present  the  most  problenis  because  of  the 
more  stringent  requirements  for  preparation. 
As  one  resident  put  It,  "Taking  labels  off  and 
smashing  cans  was  too  much!" 

One  benefit  of  the  pilot  project  was  that 
a  number  of  people  who  had  never  recycled 
materials  before  are  now  taking  materials  to 
Westgate  and  Arborland  on  a  regular  baisis. 
The  glass  recycling  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  a  year  now  and  has 
beeu  well  publicized.  Tlie  uuuiber  of  people 
knowing  about  it  prior  to  the  pilot  project 
and  participating  did  not  change  signifi- 
cantly. However,  in  both  neighborhoods  there 
was  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  recycling  newspapers  and  cans  after 
the  project.  Once  again,  it  seems  to  be  a 
question  of  habits  forming  and  people  then 
going  to  the  recycling  stations  once  the  proj- 
ect was  discontinued.  However,  in  l>oth 
neighborhoods,  about  50%  of  the  people  who 
recycled  during  the  pilot  project  do  not  re- 
cycle now.  Thus,  the  added  convenience  of 
having  a  regularly  scheduled  pick-up  has  a 
significant  impact  on  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  recycle. 

Residents  expressed  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  goals  of  the  program.  This  is 
reSected  lu  the  leasons  fur  parliciputiiig  ini- 
tially. However,  there  was  some  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  procedures  used  in 
t.v»e  nelt'hborhoods.  Perhp.'^s  this  is  a  result 
of  the  relatively  short  time  period  Involved 
and  natural  self-criticism.  Because  of  the 
comments  we  have  received  and  complaints 
made  to  the  Ecology  Center  during  the  proj- 
ect. It  Is  apparent  that  a  number  of  things 
should  be  worked  out  in  the  area  of  proce- 
dures. Some  of  the  comments  on  procedure 
follow: 

"Pick-up  schedule  not  followed  closely." 

"The  pick-up  was  very  bad." 

"Only  do  it  if  It  is  definite.  The  schedule 
announced  should  be  followed  more  closely. 
Also,  the  pick-up  people  should  not  be  so 
careless." 

"We  never  seemed  to  get  waste  picked  up 
at  the  time  specified  and  made  it  very  in- 
convenient." 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
more  efficient.  Institutionalized  (^>eration 
than  the  one  we  were  able  to  put  together. 
The  residents  look  to  the  city  for  this  kind 
of  an  operation.  Although  we  are  quite  posi- 
tive that  most  pick-ups  were  made  on  the 
proper  day,  oiur  workers  were  not  able  to  per- 
form the  pick-ups  in  such  a  way  as  to  Inspire 
confidence  in  the  residents.  The  Ecology  Cen- 
ter has  neither  the  manpower,  the  equip- 
ment nor  the  capability  to  cover  the  city  on 
a  regular,  permanent  basis.  Only  the  City  of 
Ann  Arbor  or  a  private  organization  would 
be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Based  on  the  responses  of  twth  neighbor- 
hoods, it  seems  that  the  most  convenient 
time  for  pick-ups  would  be  once  every  two 
weeks.  Recycling  of  solid  waste  materials  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  storage  space.  In 
the  Bromley  area,  where  there  are  only  single 
dwellings,  storage  was  not  a  signiflcant  fac- 
tor. However,  on  the  West  Side,  there  are  a 
number  of  apartments  with  limited  storage 
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facUitiee.  This  Is  reflected  In  the  larger  per- 
centage of  Bromley  residents  who  were  in- 
terested In  a  monthly  pick-up  while  on  the 
West  Side  a  two  week  schedule  was  most 
popular. 

Most  people  expressed  a  willingness  to  con- 
tinue with  recycling  at  the  curbslde  if  the 
pick-up  times  were  appropriate.  In  general, 
residents  were  highly  supportive  of  the  pro- 
gram and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  project 
continued  on  a  permanent  basis.  T^e  follow- 
ing remarks  were  typical: 

"Sure  hope  it  continues.  Probably  even  If 
not  many  people  are  willing  to  participate 
now,  they  shortly  would  become  convinced." 

"Keep  it  up!" 

"A  very  good  project.  Necessary." 

"Please  continue." 

"Pick  up  often — bottles  and  cans  left  in 
house  for  long  periods  of  time  with  children 
are  dangerous.  Project  is  great — Hope  more 
people  would  become  community  and  ecolog- 
ically oriented." 

"I  think  it  was  very  good  and  would  like 
to  see  it  continued." 

PHOT     PKOJECT     SUaVET 

1.  Do  you  live  in  an  apartment  or  house? 

2.  How  many  people  live  here  and  eat 
here? 

3.  What  is  your  relationship  in  this  house? 
Husband 

Wife 
Son 

Daughter 
Other  (specify) 

4.  If  you  didn't  participate,  we  would  like 
to  know  why.  Please  check  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing that  fit: 

Vacation  period 
Leaflet  never  received 
Instructions  not  clear 
Too  time  consuming 
Personal  attitudes  (specify) 


THE        REST       OF       THE       QT7ESTIONS       ARE 
PEOPLE     WHO     Dm     PA«TIC1PATK 

Why  did   you   participate?    (Check 


roa 


any 


5. 
that  fit) 

Reduce  waste 

Save  the  city  money 

Help  the  environment 

Becsuse  other  people  were  doing  it 

Other  (specify) 

6.  How  much  did  the  following  influence 
your  decision  to  participate?  (Rate  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  7 ) 


Leaflet       .   . 

I       2 

3 

S 

fi 

The  Ann  Arbor  Nem 

? 

3 

5 

A 

Family 

2 

3 

5 

15 

Neighbors 

2 

3 

5 

fi 

Previous  experience    . 

2 

3 

5 

fi 

Other  (specify) 

Non 

2 

3 

5 

6 

Great 

7.  To  what  extent  were  you  inconvenienced 
by  the  following  factors  during  your  par- 
ticipation? (Rate  on  a  scale  of  1  to  7) 

Time  involved  in 


separation. .  _ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

R 

7 

Time  involved  in  wash- 

ing bottles,  bundling 

newspaper,  etc.. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

R 

7 

Family  altitudes  toward 

project  .           

1 
None 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
Great 

8.  Would  you  want  the  project  continued 
permanently  if  the  city  could  only  pick  up 
items  to  be  recycled : 

Yes.  no;  once  every  two  weeks. 
Yes,  no;  once  a  month. 
Yes,  no;  once  every  two  months. 
Yes.  no;  three  times  a  year. 

9.  Who  usuaUy  separated  the  waste  during 
your  participation : 

You. 

Another  member  of  the  family  (specify) . 

Most  of  the  family. 

Whole  family. 

10.  Baaed  on  your  experience,  how  often 
would  a  pick-up  of  separated  waste  materials 
be  most  convenient? 
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11.  Did  you  racyelfl  before  Mm  projeot: 
GBas. 

Cazu. 

Other  (apecUy) . 
la.  Are  you  ctill  reeycUngf 
CHaae. 

He«api4>en. 
Ouu. 

Other  (epeeUy). 

IS.  Were  you  Mtlsfled  with  tbeee  parts  of 
the  program : 
Tea,  no;  goala. 
Tea.  no;  proeedurea. 
Tea.  ao;  your  parttdpatton. 
Conunenta  and  auggeetlona ; 

PILOT    raOjaCT   ATRTCm    BTTnXT    ««St7LTB 
BaOmXT   ABXA PAinCIPATKD 

N— 69. 

No.  of  people  living  in  homeo — 69. 

Who  filled  out  survey : 

4,  husband. 

56.  wife. 

2,  son. 

7.  no  answer. 

Why  did  you  partlcljMite :  (checking  all  that 
fit) 

77%,  reduce  waste. 

27% ,  save  the  city  money. 

94%,  help  the  environment. 

4%,  because  other  people  were  doing  It. 

4%,  other. 

1  % ,  no  answer. 

How  did  the  following  influence  your  de- 
cision to  participate : 


Mem     Ringa 


Mod* 


Ifsflel 4  82 

Th«  Ann  Arbor  News...  2  59 

Fjmily ."  3.09 

Nerghbors 2.37 

PrtviouJ  experience _I...  2.27 


To  what  extent  were 
by  the  following: 

you  Inconvenienced 

Mean     Rinf*       Mode 

Time  involved  in  Mparation. 

Family  attitude] 

.      2.21          1-7               1 

.160          1-7               1 

L  30            1-7                   1 

Would  you  want  the  project  continued 
permanently  if  the  city  could  only  pick  up 
Items  to  be  recycled: 

66.67  % ,  ooce  every  two  weeks. 

62.12%.  once  every  month. 

16.23% ,  once  every  two  months. 

9.9  % ,  three  times  a  year. 

How  often  would  a  pick-up  be  most  con- 
venient? 

1.5% ,  semi- weekly. 

16.9%,  weekly. 

35.4%,  every  two  weeks,  median — every 
two  weeks,  mode — monthly. 

45.4%,  monthly. 

BaOMXXT  A&XA PABTICIPATXD 

Did  you  recycle  before  the  project : 

59%,  glass. 

39%,  newspaper. 

9%,  cans. 

Are  you  still  recycling: 

67%,  glass. 

50%,  newspaper. 

26%,  cans. 

Percentage  Change  in  Recycling  Before  and 
After  the  PUot  Project: 

12%,  glass. 

29%,  newspaper. 

200%,  cans. 

Percentage  satisfied  with  the  goals  of  the 
program — 98%. 

Percentage  satisfied  with  the  procedures  of 
the  program — 79%. 

Percentage  satisfied  with  their  participa- 
tion In  the  program — 81  % . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pareantace  wllllnc  to  oontliraa  if  tbnea  are 
approprUto  for  plok-npa— Q«.S%. 

PILOT      PaOJXCT      AXiiiUim      aUKVST       KXBULTS 
BBOKLXr    tMMA — DID    NOT    PASncIPATX 
N-18. 

No.  Of  people  Uving  in  homes — 18. 
Who  filled  out  survey : 
a,  hiiahand. 
13,  wUe. 
a.  son. 

Why  dldnt  you  partlctoate:  (checking  all 
that  fit) 

6,  Vacation  period. 

5,  Leafiet  never  received. 

5,  Too  tinM  consuming. 

1,  Doesn't  care. 

3,  Just  moved  in. 

pn.OT  mojKrr  atiu  uu*  subvbt  kxst7i.t8  wxst 

BISB  AJUCA DID  NOT  PASTIdPATS 

N— 31. 

No.  of  people  living  in  homes.  28. 

No.  of  people  living  in  apartments,  6. 

No  answer,  1. 

Who  filled  out  survey: 

4.  husband. 
20,  wife. 

2,  son. 

1,  daughter. 
8.  no  answer. 

Why  didnt  you  participate:  (checking  an 
that  fit) 

8.  vacation  period. 

9.  leaflet  never  received. 

6,  instruetlona  not  clear. 

7,  too  time  consuming. 

9,  personal  attitudes  (not  interested,  too 
old). 

PILOT    PROJECT    Al-rli'UUC    SUSVKT     RESULTS 

WEST    Smz    AREA PARTICIPATED 

N-27. 

No.  of  People  living  in  homes,  19. 
No.  of  People  living  in  apartments,  9. 
Who  fllled  out  survey : 

2,  husband. 
18.  wife. 

2,  son. 

3.  daughter. 

Why  did  you  participate:  (checking  aU 
that  fit) 

63  % .  reduce  waste. 

26%,  sai^e  the  city  money. 

81  % ,  help  the  environment. 

15% .  because  other  people  were  doing  It. 

How  much  did  the  following  Influence  yoiir 
decision  to  participate: 


Mean     Ran|e 


Mode 


Leaflet _.  3.5 

Tb*  Ann  ArtMr  News 2.4 

Family .  19 

Neishbors 1.6 

Previous  experience 2.0 


To  what  extent  were  you  inconvenienced 
by  the  follovrlng: 


Mean     Ranje        Mode 


Time  involved  in  separation 2.25         1-7  1 

Time  involved  in  washing,  etc...  2.14         1-7  1 

Family  atbtudes...  1.25         i-4  1 


Wpuld  you  want  the  project  continued 
pennanently  if  the  city  would  only  pick  up 
items  to  be  recycled: 

72%.  once  every  two  weeks. 

46  % ,  once  every  month. 

26  % ,  once  every  two  months. 

13  % ,  three  times  a  year. 

How  often  would  a  pick-up  be  most  con- 
venient? 

ai.4%,  weekly. 

50.0%,  every  two  weeks. 

18.9%,  monthly. 

50.0% .  every  two  weeks,  median — every  two 
weeks. 
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18.9%,  monthly,  mode— every  two  weska. 

10.7  %,  every  two  mantba. 

WKST  anm  aba — pabtkipatsd 

Did  you  rw^cle  before  the  project: 

62%.  (laas. 

30%,  newspaper. 

4%.  cans. 

Are  you  still  recycling: 

62%,  glass. 

39%,  new8p<4>er. 

39%,  cans. 

Percentage    Change    in    Becycling   Before 
and  After  the  PUot  Project: 

0%,  glass. 

28%,  newspaper. 

800%.  cans. 

Percentage  satisfied  with  the  goals  of  tht 
program,  91%. 

Percentage  satisfied  with  the  proeedurea  at 
the  program.  70%. 

Percentage  satisfied  with  their  parUctoa- 
tlon  in  the  program,  76%. 

Percentage  wiUlng  to  continue  If  times  an 
appr<^riate  for  pick-ups.  92.6%. 


SHOULD  CONGRESS  BAN  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP  OP  HANDGUNS? 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, "the  Advocates,"  a  nationwide  educa- 
tional television  show,  found  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
responding  to  their  poll  wwe  against  a 
congressional  ban  on  the  private  owner- 
ship of  handguns  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement : 
The  Nation  Responds  to  "the  Advocates" 

should  congress  ban  private  ownership 

or  HANDCTTNS? 

Thirty-one  thousand  Americans  have  voted 
In  the  country's  largest  public  opinion  poll 
on  the  right  to  private  ownership  of  hand- 
guns. 

In  response  to  The  Advocates  TV  debate 
of  Nov.  16.  an  overwhelming  maJfHity  of 
viewers  cast  25.690  votes  against  a  Congres- 
sional ban  on  sldearms  for  personal  use. 

Forty-six  per  cent,  or  nearly  12.000  votes 
in  the  lopsided  outcry  against  restraints  on 
handgun  possession  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  organized  lobbying. 

Those  favoring  handgun  legislation  num- 
bered 5.261,  while  49  viewers  expressed  other 
opinions. 

This  the  second  largest  vote  drawn  by  The 
Advocates  since  it  began  in  1968.  The  largest 
poll  tallied  was  over  70.000  in  response  to  a 
question  on  U.S.  support  of  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Breakdown  of  mall  response  by  state: 


State 


Pro 


Cos 


OUicr 


Alabama  ..  .   .  19  195 

Alaska 10  321 

Arizona S7  227 

Afkaosas.. 21  SJ 

California 94S  Z,*U 

Colorado 79  511 

Connacticiit tS  Ztt 

Detoware 23  37 

District  o(  Columtiia 77  tt 

Florida 165  SC3 

GwKfia. 2*  m 

5  5 

7  74 

lUiaois 323  1.331 

Indiana (7  274 

Iwn _  44  143 

Kansas _  3t  Ul 
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state 


Pro 


Con 


Other 


Kentuckif.. 26 

Louisiana 25 

Maine         ~  37 

Maryland I'l 

MassacliusettJ 47* 

Michigan --.  100 

Minnesota 86 

Mississippi ♦ 

Missouri 16 

Montana  15 

Nebraska 24 

Nevada    - -  1* 

Ne*  Hampshire *8 

New  Jersey 168 

Ne*  Mexico    - *4 

Ne*  York  -  .   522 

North  Carolina 59 

North  Dakota.. 2 

Ohio     179 

Oklahoma 60 

Oregon 78 

Pennsylvania 260 

Rhode  Island    152 

South  Carolina 9 

South  Dakota II 

Tennessee 30 

Texas 118 

Utah 13 

Vermont  .   19 

Virginia 69 

Washington 204 

WestVirginia 12 

Wiaonsin  85 

Wyoming 1 

Unknown 1*3 

Foreign 7 


145 
109 

211 
271 
1,305 
701 
232 

63 
180 

45 

133 

1,156 

226 

509 

261 

2,396 

251 

8 

958 

227 

1,061 

2,300 

387 

31 

21 
471 
310 
338 

43 
712 
640 

89 
258 

84 

en 
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ALLEN    DRURY    LETTER    IS    NOTE- 
WORTHY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Allen  Drury  has  written  a  most  interest- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  which  appeared  in  the 
December  15  edition. 

Mr.  Drury  expresses  himself  on  a  sub- 
ject that  has  had  a  great  deal  of  public 
discussion  in  recent  months,  and  he 
makes  some  poignant  observaticxis  which 
I  commend  to  your  thoughtful  attention : 

IProm  the  Evening  Star,  Dec.  15.  1971] 
Letters  to  the  ESjitor 

THE  errant   press 

Sir:  The  recent  review  by  my  old  friend 
Bill  McGaffln  of  "Courage  and  Hesitation: 
Notes  and  Photographs  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration," has  been  sent  to  me,  and.  charac- 
teristically, It  is  fair,  objective  and  balanced. 
There  are  only  a  couple  of  points  on  which  I 
should  like  to  reply,  because  they  seem  to  me 
so  fundamental  to  the  whole  profession  of 
Journalism  as  It  is  now  practiced  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  top  names  in  Washington  (and 
New  York)  that  I  think  they  perhaps  de- 
serve a  little  public  airing. 

The  first  is  a  word.  I  note  In  Bill's  review, 
as  I  have  noted  increasingly  in  reviews  of 
my  books,  the  use  of  current  Journalism's 
favorite   attack-word,   "conservative." 

When  Bill  and  I  were  growing  up  In  the 
profession,  this  word  was  an  honorable  and 
honest  term  based  upon  the  whole  range  of 
a  man's  political,  philosophical  and  social  ap- 
proach. 

Not  today.  You  can  be  wildly  liberal  on  the 
entire  spectrum  of  society.  But  if  you  do  Just 
two  things — that's  aU  It  takes— you're  "con- 
servative." They  are: 

(1)  If  you  criticize  the  media  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

(2)  If  you  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  deadly  menace  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Independent  peoples  everywhere. 

Point  2  of  course  does  not  enter  into  the 
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discussion  of  this  particular  book  (though  it 
does  with  many  of  the  others)  but  Point  1  ' 
certainly  does.  Because  I  am  critical  of  the 
way  a  majority  of  the  media  treat  the  cur- 
rent admlnlstratiou — or  indeed  anyone,  or 
anything,  they  don't  like — I  am  promptly 
labeled  "conservative"  and  everyone  is  sup- 
posed to  nod  automatically  and  understand 
how  awful  I  am. 

Won't  wash 

I'm  afraid  It  won't  wash;  because  rot  only 
am  I  critical  of  the  present  attitudes  of  many 
of  the  press  corps,  but  a  good  many  of  my 
older  colleagues,  looking  Into  their  hearts 
honestly  in  the  depths  of  the  night  or  the 
Press  Club  bar,  agree  with  me  and  have  told 
me  so.  And  particularly  am  I  Justified  in  the 
criticism  when  It  comes  to  the  case  of  Richard 
Nixon,  who,  as  another  witness — somehow 
overlooked  In  the  reviews — Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan,  succinctly  states  it,  "has  had  the 
least  generous  press  of  anyone  I  have  ever 
known  in  the  White  House.  It  has  been  one 
long  presumption  of  malfeasance,  sinister 
intent,  trickery  and  doubledeallng." 

For  many  years  actively,  and  in  recent 
years  less  actively,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Washington  press  corps;  and  ever  since 
Alger  Hiss,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  a  great 
msmy  of  Its  leading  members  have  seethed 
with  resentment  of  Richard  Nixon.  It  has 
been  apparent  in  every  press  conference, 
every  luncheon,  every  dinner,  every  George- 
town cocktail  party,  every  slurring  reference, 
every  automatic  wisecrack — you  name  It.  And 
down  the  years,  because  it  has  been  accepted 
as  gospel  by  the  oncoming  generation,  it  has 
inevitably  had  a  direct  and  withering  effect 
on  the  reporting  of  hundreds  and  on  the  way 
they  have  presented  him  to  the  American 
public. 

It  may  be,  as  McGalfln  implies,  that  the 
famous  meeting  of  correspondents  to  decide 
what  questions  to  ask  the  President  after  a 
two-month  drouth  of  press  conferences  was 
all  sweetness,  light  and  tender  consideration 
for  Dick  Nixon.  But  enough  reporters  were 
kept  out  of  this  exclusive  group,  and  enough 
of  them  resented  the  fact,  so  that  there 
emerged  at  the  time,  both  in  private  talk  and 
public  print,  the  distinct  impression  that  the 
meeting  lalx)red  under  a  bitter  determina- 
tion to  let  the  President  have  It  because  he 
had  been  so  presumptions  as  to  keep  him- 
self secluded  from  the  media  for  such  a  long 
time. 

Only  one  escape 

There  is  only  one  way,  really,  for  the  media 
to  escap>e  the  by  now  quite  universal  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
that  they  are  excessively  and  unfairly  biased 
against  Richard  Nixon,  and  that  is  to  treat 
him  always  as  fairly  and  objectively  as  they 
would  someone  they  like.  In  this  context  the 
game  of  "Let's  Suppose"  is  quite  instructive. 
For  instance : 

Nixon  attended  an  APL  convention  In 
Miami  at  which  he  was  deliberately  denied 
the  minimal  courtesies  due  both  the  office 
and  the  man.  There  were  some  columns,  edi- 
torials and  commentaries  about  this,  but  in 
most  of  them  there  was  a  great  emphasis 
upon  the  theme  that  the  discourtesy  was  "al- 
leged by  the  White  House  staff" — not  that  it 
had,  as  was  obvious  to  any  fair-minded  ob- 
server, actually  occurred.  And  underlying 
almost  all  the  major  comments  was  a  barely 
suppressed  note  of  amusement,  a  certain 
half-submerged.  Jovial  relish,  that  such  a 
thing  should  have  happened  to  this  par- 
ticular man. 

Now  let's  suppose  it  had  been  Jack  Ken- 
nedy who  received  such  treatment. 

Wow — ee! 

Does  it  take  a  great  deal  of  imagination  to 
see  and  hear  the  furious  editorials,  the 
scathing  television  commentaries,  the  vio- 
lently Indignant  columns  in  his  defense? 

No.  I  think  not. 
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So  calling  a  man  "conservative"  when  he 
points  out  the  media's  determined  self -muti- 
lation of  an  objectivity  which  is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  and  stability  of  a  balanced  dem- 
ocratic society  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  the  answer. 

The  answer  Is  a  genuine,  good-faith,  hard- 
working attempt  to  restore  some  of  the  fair- 
ness and  objectivity  that  have  always  char- 
acterized the  reporting  of  BUI  McOaflln  and 
others  of  his  Journalistic  generation. 

This  may  be,  in  the  minds  of  many  late- 
comers, a  stodgy  and  outmoded  tradition;  but 
It  Is  also  an  honest  one.  And  It  Is  the  only  one 
that  can  restore  the  media  to  the  position  of 
general  public  trust  and  esteem  its  members 
used  to  have. 

There  is  no  other  way. 

Allen  Drttrt. 

Maitland,  Fla. 


CALL  FOR  A  CURB  ON 
COMMISSIONS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTlCtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1971,  I  had  occasion  to  call  the 
history  of  the  International  Screw 
Thread  Commission  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Without  suggesting  that 
the  standardization  of  screw  threads  is 
an  imworthy  objective,  I  think  the  article 
I  submitted  in  August  relating  that  Com- 
mission's history  illustrates  the  tendency 
of  such  commissions  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  jour- 
nalistic comment  on  the  Screw  Thread 
Commission  and  others  like  it  since 
August.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  reiterates  the  need  for  some 
curb  on  the  proliferation  and  perpetua- 
tion on  governmental  committees.  The 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  chair,  has  held  hearings  on  a  bill 
which  would  put  controls  on  the  use  of 
advisory  committees  in  Government,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  see  legislation 
on  this  subject  during  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  submitting  the 
Courant  editorial  for  consideration  by 
my  coUeagues: 

The  Standardization  or  Screw  Threads 

The  history  of  the  old  National  Screw 
Thread  Commission  Is  being  used  by  the  Tax 
Foundation  to  show  how  bureaucracies  cre- 
ate committees  and  commissions  that  linger 
on  Indefinitely.  Their  proliferation  Is  often 
a  surprise  to  the  voters,  as  witness  the 
housecleanlng  In  Connecticut  government, 
where  dozens  of  commissions  that  led  a 
shadowy  existence  reported  to  the  Governor. 

The  example  chosen  by  the  foundation  is 
questionable  in  a  state  that  has  much  to  gain 
from  the  International  standardization  of 
screw  threads  in  industry.  If  the  decimal 
system  Is  eventually  adopted  that  will  be 
another  step  In  the  drive  to  make  world  in- 
dustry more  efficient  through  the  use  of  In- 
terchangeable parts. 

The  longevity  of  the  Screw  Thread  Com- 
mission gives  It  a  claim  to  notice.  It  was 
established  in  1918  to  set  standards  for  screw 
threads.  Officially  abolished  In  1934  it  was 
revived  in  1939  and  given  the  name  of  In- 
ternational Screw  Threads  Standard  Com- 
mission. It  is  now  represented  at  the  three 
international  meetings  held  each  year. 
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The  Federal  Oovernment  was  spending 
»74  million  »  year  In  lU  I300  advisory  com- 
missions and  committees  two  years  ago,  and 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  expense  that  can  be 
easily  reduced.  The  ostensible  purpose  of 
naming  a  committee  U  to  get  Ideas  and  In- 
formation needed  to  do  something  about  a 
speclflc  problem.  Observers  have  noted  a 
tendency,  however,  to  push  thorny  issues 
Into  the  background  by  announcing  that  a 
committee  has  been  named,  and  unUl  It 
reports  there  wUl  be  no  further  discussion. 
All  too  often  this  Is  a  strategy  for  sweeping 
embarrassing  things  out  of  sight,  and  the 
committees    understand    their    role. 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  to  do  when 
the  commissions  no  longer  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  created.  A  dozen  presi- 
dential advisory-type  groups  had  not  met 
In  more  than  three  years,  it  was  estimated 
last  year,  and  live  had  no  chairman.  Their 
durability  Is  their  principal  characteristic 
and  In  this  case  of  values  the  standard  screw 
threads  people  stand  high. 


CORPORATE  FARM  'INVASION' 
MOSTLY    MYTH 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OP    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  THO.MPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  Senate's  debate  on 
the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Butz  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  it  was  asserted  by  some 
Members  of  the  Senat*  that  corporate 
farming  was  taking  over  agriculture.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  which  re- 
futes ttiat  argument: 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

Nov.  28.   1971 1 

CoRPORixi;   Farm   "Invasion'   Mootlt   Myth 

(By  Lauren  Soth) 

Many  farmers  and  United  SUtes  senators 
are  fearful  that  huge  agri-business  corpo- 
rations are  gobbling  up  farmland,  driving  the 
family  farmer  off  his  land  and  taking  over 
farm  production. 

These  fears  came  out  In  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Earl  Butz  as  U.S. 
secretary  of  agriculture,  because  Butz  has 
l>een  closely  affiliated  with  several  large  agri- 
business corporations.  Also.  In  hearings  of 
the  monopoly  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (Dem..  Wis.)  gave  an  alarming 
report  about  the  ■'intrusion  by  giant  corpo- 
rations and  conglomerates  Into  farming." 

An  aasocute  of  Ralph  Nader  talked  about 
how  "family  farmers  have  suffered  from  un- 
fair competition  from  vertically  Integrated 
conglomerates  which  can  write  off  produc- 
tion losses  in  agriculture  against  huge  prof- 
Its  in  their  manufacturing  or  retail  opera- 
tions." 

In  reality,  the  smaU  family  farm  is  not  be- 
ing taken  over  by  big  Indusuial  corporations 
but  by  the  large  famUy  farm. 

EIGHT  PEacENT  OF  SALfS  BT  CCMPOM-ATlOltS 

A  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  survey 
cc.nducted  in  1968  found  13,300  farming  cor- 
porations (about  1  per  cent  of  commercial 
farms)  operating  7  per  cent  of  U.S.  farmland. 
California  and  Florida  accounted  for  about 
one-third  of  the  total,  including  some  of  the 
largest  corporate  farming  enterprises. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  farming  corpora- 
tions are  family  corporations  and  essentially 
family  farms.  In  1967.  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
sales  of  farm  products  from  all  farms  were 
sales  by  corporations.  Only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  corporations  sold  •SOO.CKX)  worth  of 
products  or  more. 
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U8DA  found  that  fanning  was  the  only 
business  activity  for  neiu-Iy  two-thirds  of  the 
farming  corporations.  The  remaining  third 
had  nonfarm  buslneas  Interests,  and  about 
half  of  these  were  In  farm-related  bustneases 
such  as  farm  supplies,  marketing  or  process- 
ing of  farm  products.  The  nonf  arm -related 
interests  were  mostly  local  bujlnesses  such  as 
automobile  dealerships,  groceries  and  real 
estate  firms. 

In  short,  the  image  of  the  huge  conglom- 
erate swallowing  up  .'American  farming  can- 
not be  sustained  by  the  facts.  It  is  Uue  that 
In  some  highly  specialized  farming  opera- 
tions, mainly  Florida  and  California  fruit 
and  vegetable  raising,  large  corporations  are 
dominant.  But  in  the  big  bulk  of  agriculture, 
which  Is  grain  and  livestock  production,  the 
family  farm  Is  overwhelmingly  dominant. 

But  the  large-scale  family  farm  Is  rapidly 
displacing  the  small,  self-sufficient  family 
farm,  which  many  60-year-olds  remember 
as  so  admirable  from  their  boyhood  days.  This 
Is  the  basic  change  occurring  In  American 
agriculture  and  not  a  "takeover"  by  gargan- 
tuan nonfarm  business  flrms. 

If  the  senators  want  to  stop  the  growth 
in  size  of  farms  and  halt  the  vanishing  of  the 
small  family  farm,  they  need  to  look  for  other 
"villains."  The  chief  "villain"  is  advancing 
technology  which  displaces  labor  and  makes 
larger  production  units  feasible  for  a  single 
family.  It  Is  heavily  financed  by  government 
and  vigorously  promoted  by  government. 
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Its  true  that  the  federal  tax  laws  have 
tended  to  favor  people  with  large  nonfarm 
Incomes  who  Invested  In  agriculture.  The 
1969  tax  reform  removed  a  good  deal  of  this 
favoritism,  but  further  correction  in  this  as- 
pect of  the  tax  laws  may  be  needed. 

People  who  worry  about  tax-favored  cor- 
porate glante  taking  over  agriculture  notice 
whenever  a  firm  sets  up  a  large  cattle  feed- 
ing, hog  raising  or  some  other  "industrial- 
ized farming'  operation.  They  don't  notice 
so  often  when  such  businesses  fail,  and  quite 
a  few  of  them  have  in  recent  years. 

The  tendency  for  agri-b'islness  corpora- 
tions to  go  into  farm  production  bears  watch- 
ing. But  at  this  point  that  is  not  the  most 
significant  structural  adjustment  in  agricul- 
ture. In  most  kinds  of  farming,  the  family 
farm  with  very  little  hired  labor  U  superior 
in  efficiency  to  any  Industrialized  type  of 
farming  and  holding  Its  own  very  well. 

What  the  senators  could  better  spend  their 
time  on  is  what  to  do  with  the  people  who  are 
displaced  from  family  farms  and  who  cannot 
find  Jobs  In  rural  communities. 


U.S.S.  "WILLIAM  H.  BATES" 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  perrisal  of  the  membership  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Silvio 
CowTE  at  the  launching  of  the  U.S.S. 
William  H.  Bates  in  Pascagoula,  Miss 
on  December  11,  1971.  The  late  William 
H.  Bates  represented  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massacliusetts  and  the 
dedication  of  this  new  nuclear  submarine 
Is  a  fitting  and  deserved  memorial  to  a 
man  who  was  devoted  to  the  principle 
that  America  remain  free  and  secure 

The  speech  follows: 
Remaxks  of  the  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte 
As  an  old  Navy  man,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  here  to  participate  In  the  launching  of 
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this  newest  addition  to  the  world's  greatest 
Navy. 

As  a  congressman,  I  am  proud  to  be  here 

proud  of  this  ship,  of  the  people  who  built 
her  and  of  the  men  who  will  saU  her. 

And  as  a  former  colleague  and  friend  of 
Congressman  WUllam  H.  Bates.  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  be  here— honored  to  play  any  role 
whatsoever  that  gives  recognition  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  blessed  with  more 
admirable  qualities  than  any  other  I  have 
known  in  public  life. 

Like  many  Americans,  I  have  always  been 
fascinated  by  the  submarine  service.  I  saw 
all  the  movies  and  remember  all  the  drama 
and  all  those  terms  which  are  special  to  the 
•sUent  service."  Whatever  fact  and  lore  I 
might  have  missed  has  been  filled  In  for  ma 
since  I  came  to  Congress  by  Admiral  Hyman 
Rlckover  who  never  falls  to  send  me  Infor- 
mation on  the  latest  nuclear  submarine  or 
other  ship  in  the  Navy's  arsenal. 

Despite  this  background.  1  felt  I  ought  to 
prepare  for  this  occasion  today.  So  I  read 
through  the  booklet  on  "christening,  launch- 
ing and  commissioning"  put  out  by  the  Na- 
val History  Division  of  the  Navy  Department 
There  Is  a  wealth  of  information  in  that 
publication,  but  what  struck  me  most  was 
an  anecdote  about  the  launching  of  the  air- 
craft carrier  Yorktown  In  January  1943.  As 
the  main  speaker  was  giving  his  address,  the 
YoTktoun  apparently  decided  she  was  ready 
to  be  launched.  Suddenly  she  began  sliding 
down  the  ways.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  was  to  christen  the  ship,  reacted  quickly! 
She  dashed  to  the  ship  and  Just  managed  to 
smash  the  wine  over  the  hull  before  the  ship 
got  out  of  reach. 

I  mention  this  only  to  warn  Mrs.  Grainger 
of  the  precarlousness  of  launchlngs.  and  also 
to  let  you  know  that  I'm  ready  to  be  Inter- 
rupted at  any  moment  If  the  DBS  Bates  de- 
cides to  get  underway  herself. 

This  ship  Is  a  nuclear  attack  submarine  of 
the  Sturgeon  class — the  class  which  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird  said  "are  symbols  of 
what  this  country  can  do  and  must  do  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  a  Soviet  underwater 
force  which  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
our  own. "  The  mission  of  this  ship  In  war- 
time Is  to  seek  out  and  destroy  enemy  sub- 
marines. 

But  for  me  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  vari- 
ous characteristics  of  this  ship  would  be 
simply  another  case  of  bringing  coals  to 
Newcastle. 

For  the  officials  and  personnel  of  the  Navy 
here  today,  ships  such  as  this  one  represent 
a  major  part  of  what  your  professional  lives 
are  all  about.  That  Is  no  less  true  for  the 
Ingalls  Nuclear  Shipbuilding  division  of  Lit- 
ton Industries  which  has  built  or  converted 
200  Navy  vessels  the  yast  32  years—in- 
cluding nine  nuclear  submarines  with  more 
on  the  way. 

Certainly  i  cannot  tell  yoti  about  your 
business.  But  I  can  tell  you  something  about 
the  man  whose  name  this  ship  will  have  the 
honor  of  bearing. 

Admiral  Long  gave  us  the  facts  of  Con- 
gressman Bates'  life — the  signposts  along  the 
road  of  his  outstanding  career  which  was  cut 
short  at  its  peak  But  how  do  we  capture  the 
essence  of  a  man  who  towered  above  his  peers 
chiefly  because  he  was  the  eml)odlment  of 
everything  that  is  good  In  our  society? 

He  was  brave,  yet  gentle;  knowledgeable, 
but  not  arrogant;  hard  working,  but  not  self 
glorifying;  firm,  but  not  close  minded.  He 
was  a  true  patriot,  in  the  finest  sense  of  that 
term  before  It  was  abused  by  right  and  left 
In  the  shrill  rhetoric  of  this  modem  age.  He 
dedicated  his  life,  his  talent  and  his  energy 
to  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  peace. 
He  fought  for  peace  as  strenuously  as  a  naval 
officer  and  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Armed  Services  Oommlttee  as  be  did  when 
seeking  peaceful  uses  for  the  atom  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Knergy. 
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Hemingway  once  described  true  courage 
as  "grace  under  pressure."  No  one  could  de- 
scribe BiU  Bates'  manner  better  than  that. 

On  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
demonstrated  such  courage  time  and  again 
while  carrying  the  ball  for  the  programs  he 
knew  this  nation  needed  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  its  people.  The  Nuclear  Navy,  I 
might  add,  has  never  had  a  more  dedicated 
or  forceful  patron  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
than  Bill  Bates. 

His  speeches  on  the  subject  were  marked 
by  a  force  that  came  from  knowledge,  and 
a  persistence  that  emanated  from  dedica- 
tion. 

While  fighting  for  a  nuclear  Navy,  he  told 
the  Congress  In  1966: 

"It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  should  have  nuclear  power 
for  our  siirface  ships.  Let  us  not  take  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  again,  as  we  did  100  years 
ago.  In  making  a  necessary  transition.  Let  us 
cut  the  chains  that  bind  our  fighting  ships 
to  a  pipeline." 

Warning  of  the  great  strides  of  the  Russian 
navy,  he  spoke  out  In  1968,  when  It  was  not 
very  popular  to  do  so,  and  told  the  Congress : 

The  Russian  Navy  "which  was  so  insignifi- 
cant in  the  early  postwar  period.  Is  now  sec- 
ond only  to  our  own  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
Certainly  one  of  our  highly  prized  military 
attainments  has  been  our  nuclear  subma- 
rine fleet,  with  our  production  capability 
for  nuclear  submarines  only  a  sm&U  fraction 
of  that  which  the  Russians  presently  have." 

His  philosophy  concerning  our  defense 
needs  was  summed  up  In  a  1967  sp>eech  In 
which  he  said: 

"I  would  .  .  .  suggest  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing more  dangerous  than  Idealism  In  a 
vacuum.  UntU  sound  agreements  are 
reached,  the  peace  we  seek  Is  but  an  Illu- 
sion If  we  do  not  develop  our  military 
strength  to  see  to  It  that  we  always  have 
superior  power." 

Others  In  the  Congress,  before  Bill  Bates 
and  since,  have  sounded  the  same  clarion 
call  and  fought  for  the  same  programs.  What 
made  his  efforts  more  telling  was  the  sheer 
force  of  the  man  himself.  With  quiet  dig- 
nity and  with  courtesy  for  friend  and  foe 
alike,  he  disarmed  his  opponents.  Simply 
put.  Bill  Bates  commanded  respect.  Shrill 
voices  could  be  raised  against  him. 

At  his  death  In  the  summer  of  1908 — the 
same  summer  the  keel  of  this  great  ship  was 
laid — he  was  mourned  by  all  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congress.  I  have  heard  many  congress- 
men deliver  countless  eulogies  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  never 
have  I  heard  every  member  rise  and  speak 
with  such  personal  affection  as  they  did  for 
Bill  Bates. 

As  I  listened  to  one  mem.ber  after  another, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  speak  of  this 
man.  It  dawned  on  me  that  each  spoke  of  the 
very  personal  friendship  they  had  forged 
with  him.  And  that  was  the  very  special 
thing  about  him,  he  had  used  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  friends  with  those  who 
shared  this  life  with  him. 

Mrs  Conte  and  I  had  always  counted  Bill 
and  his  wife  Jean  as  our  warmest  friends 
in  the  Congress.  The  humanity  of  this  man 
attracted  us  to  him.  When  he  died  I  learned 
how  universal  was  his  attraction. 

He  was  a  quiet  but  towering  giant  whose 
death  left  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Shortly  the  U8S  WilUam  H.  Bates  wlU  slide 
down  the  ways.  In  a  year  or  so  It  wlU  officially 
Join  the  fleet.  It  wUl  probably  be  known 
among  sailors  simply  as  "the  Bates."  And  I 
can  foresee  someday  one  sailor  asking  an- 
other, "what's  the  Batei  named  after?"  The 
other  fellow  might  reply,  "Oh.  some  congren- 
man." 

I  have  taken  this  time  today  to  speak  per- 
sonally about  BUI  Bates  la  the  hope  that 
When  that  question  Is  asked  about  what  this 
ship  Is  named  after,  someone  will  remember 
and  say.  "This  ship  Is  named  after  one  of 
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the  greatest  congressmen,  and  surely  one  of 
the  finest  men,  God  ever  put  on  this  earth." 

We  cannot  launch  a  ship  bearing  Bill 
Bates'  name  without  saying  what  he  would 
want  us  to  say.  That  Is  that  this  ship  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  crucial  effort  to  pre- 
serve our  nation's  right  to  freely  use  the 
high  seas  and  protect  against  that  right 
being  taken  from  us. 

There  may  well  have  been  no  time  in  our 
long  and  proud  history  when  the  need  to 
stress  the  importance  of  seapower  was  as 
pressing  as  it  Is  today. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  Navy  was  supreme  on  the  seas.  The 
Axis  fleets  had  been  destroyed,  the  Allied 
navies  were  severely  reduced  through  war- 
time attrition  and  post  war  economics.  The 
Soviets  had  no  modem  forces  ci4>able  of  sus- 
tained operaOons  at  sea.  In  recent  years, 
however,  a  new  and  formidable  challenge  has 
risen  to  contest  our  supremacy  on  the  high 
seas.  The  Russian  bear  has  developed  a  taste 
for  the  salt  water. 

The  progress  the  Soviets  have  made  In 
modernizing  and  expanding  their  navy  has 
been  astounding  In  recent  years.  A  good  ex- 
ample can  t)e  shown  in  the  case  of  subma- 
rines. „_,..» 

According  to  the  latest  unclassified  data 
quoted  by  Admiral  Rlckover  last  month: 

"The  Soviets  now  have  a  total  of  about  340 
submarines,  all  built  since  World  War  n. 
About  100  of  these  are  nuclear  powered.  The 
total  United  SUtes  force  is  137  submarines, 
95  of  which  are  nuclear  powered,  the  re- 
mainder dlesel  powered.  Most  of  our  diesel 
units  were  built  during  World  War  n." 

It  Is  essenUal  that  we  do  much  more  than 
merely  sit  back  and  count  the  Russian  fleet 
growing. 

I  realize  it  would  be  easy  for  a  politician 
to  come  down  here,  to  a  setting  such  as  this. 
and  speak  for  a  strong  defense  program, 
then  return  to  Washington  and  do  the  op- 
posite. I  want  you  to  know  that  this  not 
the  way  I  operate. 

I  have  never  hesiUted  to  oppose  policies 
of  our  government  with  which  I  have  dis- 
agreed— but  I  have  stressed  over  and  over 
again  to  groups  who  would  only  be  happy 
with  a  complete  dismantling  of  our  defense 
structure,  that  I  have  neither  time  nor  sym- 
pathy for  such  endeavors. 

Too  many  i>eople,  I  fear,  correlate  opposi- 
tion to  one  poUcy— specifically  the  Vietnam 

War with  opposlUon  to  the  Armed  Forces 

in  general.  I  reject  this  as  I  know  most  of 
my  coUeagues  In  the  Congress  do. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  a  new  climate  on 
Capitol  HUl.  as  there  Is  throughout  our  coun- 
try. But  I  do  not  believe  that  new  climate 
dictates  against  a  strong  defense  posture. 
There  has  t>een,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
more  scrutiny  of  all  proposals— military  and 
otherwise. 

The  men  who  nm  our  Armed  Forces  will 
be  harder  put  than  ever  before  to  fully  Jus- 
tify every  request  for  every  project.  The  glam- 
orous new  weapons  system  with  67  varie- 
ties— only  five  of  which  are  needed — may  not 
make  It.  But  for  the  legitimate  defense  needs 
of  this  country,  we  can  spare  no  cost.  They 
must  and  will  be  met. 

This  government  has  set  a  new  course  In 
International  relations.  It  Is  marked  by  a 
wlUlngness.  even  an  eagerness,  to  negotiate. 
The  Paris  Peace  Talks,  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  the  President's  planned 
trips  to  mainland  China  and  to  Moscow,  and 
other  Initiatives,  are  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  this  new  course. 

The  motivation  Is  the  deep  desire  for  peace 
and  the  tinderstandlng  that  this  desire  must 
be  pursued  with  our  adversarlea. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  basis  for 
this  new  course  Is  strength.  Powerful  nations 
have  pr«clous  little  reason  to  negotiate,  to 
give  and  take,  with  countries  ill-equipped  to 
defend  themselves. 

Congressman  Bates  knew  and  understood 
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that  lesson.  He  did  not  deal  In  the  newly- 
fashionable  rhetoric  of  peace,  only  in  the 
reality  of  peace.  And  no  one  sought  peace 
vrith  freedom  more  faithfully  and  effectively 
than  he  did. 

By  launchnig  this  ship  today,  we  are  telling 
nil  the  nations  of  the  vyorld  once  again  that 
we  Intend  to  stay  a  great  nation;  that  we  are 
prepared  to  protect  our  rights  and  Interests 
on  the  high  seas  and  our  security  at  home. 

And  by  christening  her  the  VSS  WilUam  H. 
Bates,  we  are  continuing  the  long  Navy  tra- 
dition of  using  this  means  to  honor  excel- 
lence. 

As  was  noted,  this  ship  has  no  prior  name- 
sakes. There  Is  no  tradition  of  gallantry  and 
service  to  be  handed  down  from  aother  ship. 

But  gallantry  and  service  were  the  hall- 
marks of  Congressman  Bates.  This  ship  starts 
with  a  tradition  not  Inherited  from  other 
ships,  but  inherited  from  a  man.  To  me,  no 
ship  in  the  fleet  bears  a  prouder  name. 

To  those  who  built  her,  I  say  "well  done." 

TO  those  who  will  sail  her,  I  say  "good  luck 
and  godspeed." 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WashingtoD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  realization  of  an  American 
Revolution  bicentennial  commensurate 
with  the  material  and  social  accomplish- 
ments our  democratic  system  has  pro- 
vided is  the  concern  and  desire  of  all  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  share  with  them  the  following  re- 
port I  have  received  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  ARBC,  Mr.  Dave  Mahoney.  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Decem- 
ber 10: 

American  Revolution 
bicxntenniai.  commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  16,  1971. 
Hon.  Julia  Btttleb  Hansen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mas.  Hansen:  The  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Com  mission  meeting  in 
WashingtcMi,  D.C.,  on  December  10,  1971,  was 
productive. 

Five  major  resolutions  were  passed  to  ac- 
complish the  foUowlng: 

The  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
was  officially  recognized  as  a  National  Bicen- 
tennial Bite;  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls.  New 
York,  because  of  Its  Impressive  Improvement 
program,  was  oAclally  recognized  as  a  Bicen- 
tennial City  under  the  multl-clty  concept; 
and.  the  Denver  Winter  Olympics  program 
was  officially  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  observance.  All  three  of 
these  were  awarded  use  of  the  official  symbol. 

"Hie  State  of  Iowa  was  encouraged  to  de- 
velop into  an  action  plan  Its  concept  for  a 
World  Food  KxpoelUon  with  a  theme  UUe. 
"Food  for  Freedom",  under  a  premise  that  the 
free  exchange  of  food  production  Information 
would  promote  world  peace:  and  the  State 
of  M'lt-Mgan  was  encouraged  to  devel<q;>  Into 
an  action  plan  Its  concept  for  develc^lng,  as 
a  Bicentennial  project,  solutions  to  the  Urban 
Transportation  problem.  Both  of  these  States 
were  promised  that  the  ARBC  would  glTe  f  uU 
and  expedltloua  ocknalderatlon  to  tlielr  action 
plans  when  reoelTeil. 

Another  significant  ageiMla  item  was  a 
Natlooal  Medical  AasodaUon  request  that  Its 
proposed  program  for  a  multl-levri  attack 
on  the  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  disease  be  recog- 
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nlzed  tLS  a  Bicentennial  activity  In  the  na- 
tional program.  The  Commission  was  favor- 
ably disposed  towards  this  request,  but  con- 
sidered it  should  be  more  completely  coordi- 
nated with  other  Oovemment  and  prlvat« 
efforts  In  this  area  before  final  action  was 
taken.  It  Ls  expected  that  this  will  be  accom- 
plished prior  to  the  next  Commission  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Vincent  DePorest.  Chairman  of  the 
Afro-American  Bicentennial  Corporation, 
made  a  presentation  in  which  he  explained 
the  desire  of  his  nonprofit  organization  to 
develop  and  Implement  projects  for  the  Bi- 
centennial which  will  express  the  desires  and 
meet  the  needs  of  Black  Americans  in  line 
with  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  His  presentation  was  well 
received  and  be  was  asstired  that  the  Com- 
mission is  in  full  accord  with  his  desires  and 
will  look  forward  to  working  with  him  In  an 
effort  to  achieve  his  goals  and  objectives. 

Deputy  Mayor  Graham  Watt  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  outlined  plans  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial observance  In  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
the  Commission  discussed  the  ARBC  role  in 
Washington  Bicentennial  activities. 

Encouraging  progress  reports  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission's  Heritage,  Open 
Hotise,  Horizons,  and  Communications  Com- 
mittees and  their  Advisory  Panels  rounded 
out  the  agenda. 

It  was  a  good  meeting.  A  sense  of  move- 
ment prevailed  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Commis- 
sion Members  was  reinforced  by  the  positive 
and  substantive  actions  which  canie  out  of 
the  sessions. 

We  continue  to  be  grateful  for  the  support 
you  have  consistently  given   to   our  efforts 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives which  have  been  set  will  be  achieved. 
Sincerely, 

David  J.  Mahonet, 

Chairman. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
H.  STEWART  WARNER.  "MAN  OP 
THE  YEAR"  OP  THE  BOYS  CLUB 
OP  PATERSON,  N.J. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   ITXW    ,TK>8XT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
had  the  privilege  of  participating  in  a 
testimonial  dinner  of  the  Boys  Club  of 
Paterson,  N.J..  honoring  their  "Man  of 
the  Year,"  the  Honorable  H.  Stewart 
Warner,  president  of  the  Warner  Woven 
Label  Co.,  who  is  well  known  in  our 
community  for  taking  time  from  his 
busy  corporation  schedule  to  actively 
participate  in  the  programing  of  many 
charitable  organizations  in  our  State 
and  Nation.  I  respectfully  seek  this  na- 
tional recognition  of  Mr.  Warner's  good 
works  and  know  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  Join  with  me  in  this  salute  to  his 
special  attention  and  consideration  of 
the  youth  of  our  country. 

H.  Stewart  Warner  is  a  native  Pater- 
sonian,  a  graduate  of  Newark  Academy 
and  Dartmouth  College,  holding  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Business  Administration,  a  graduate 
school  of  Dartmouth. 

He  Is  president  of  Warner  Woven  Label 
Co.,  Inc.,  a  company  started  by  his  father 
in  1903.  He  is  most  active  in  civic  and 
charitable  organizations  and  church  af- 
fairs, having  been  cochalrman  of  the 
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1962  community  chest  drive,  is  past 
president  of  Greater  Paterson  Council 
of  Churches,  superintendent  of  Broad- 
way Baptist  Bible  School,  serves  on  the 
boards  of  Paterson  YMCA,  Salvation 
Army,  Forward  Paterson.  New  Jersey 
Baptist  Convention,  Eastern  Baptist  Col- 
lege, Eastern  Baptist  Seminary  and  a 
memljer  of  Paterson  Rotary,  the  Hamil- 
ton Club  and  the  Hackensack  Golf  Club. 

Mr.  Warner  is  married  to  the  former 
Eleanor  Cary  and  has  two  daughters, 
Patricia  and  Joan. 

Our  congressional  district  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  also  especially 
indebted  to  the  Boys  Club  of  Paterson 
for  the  outstanding  public  service  they 
have  rendered  over  the  past  decade  in 
seeking  the  highest  standards  of  leader- 
ship and  activity  for  our  young  people, 
providing  not  only  an  avenue  of  enter- 
tainment and  communion  among  all  of 
the  boys  in  our  area  but,  equally  as  im- 
portant, building  and  expanding  the  per- 
sonal character  of  those  young  men  di- 
rectly participating— all  adding  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society. 

The  Paterson  Boys  Club  was  incor- 
porated in  1961  and  imder  the  fine  capa- 
ble leadership  of  their  president,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Cundari,  has  ex- 
panded its  operations  from  a  firehouse 
to  a  new  structure  which  was  opened  in 
November  1969  on  21st  Avenue,  Pater- 
son. to  accommodate  3,000  yoimgsters. 
Mr.  Cundari  has  manifested  a  personal 
dedication  and  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
helping  our  young  people  to  build  their 
character  and  physical  stamina  with  his 
own  youthful  vigor  inspiring  their  par- 
ticipation, sportsmanship  and  fair 
play — personifying  the  excellence  of  the 
youth  of  America. 

Special  commendation  and  plaudits 
are  also  extended  to  the  Jaycees  of  the 
city  of  Paterson  for  their  assistance  in 
the  Boys  Club  program  and  their  inno- 
vative ideas  as  the  founding  fathers  who, 
among  many  accomplishments,  were  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  an  advisory 
board  comprised  of  representatives  from 
the  No.  62  Local  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men. 


AIR  POLLUTION  TAX 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAI.IFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the 
air  pollution  problem  in  the  l^ation. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  entire  east- 
ern seaboard  was  gripped  by  a  massive 
pollution  cloud  that  tainted  the  air, 
stopped  the  normal  play  of  children  in 
some  communities,  amd  contributed  to 
possible  respiratory  ailments  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

Much  attention  'las  been  focused  by 
the  Congress  on  the  pollution  engendered 
by  the  internal  combustion  engine.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not 
forget  the  contribution  to  air  pollution 
given  by  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides. 
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Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  impose  an  excise  tax  on 
fuels  containing  sulfur  and  on  certain 
emissions  of  sulfur  oxides.  I  believe  that 
this  measure  will  encoursige  producers 
and  manufacturers  to  give  greater  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  emissions 
The  text  of  the  bUl  foUows: 
H.R. — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  fuels  con- 
taining sulphur  and  on  certain  emissions  of 
sulphur  oxides 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
chapter  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  manufacturers  excise  taxes) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subchapter  A 
the  following  new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAPTER    B— SULPHUR    CONTAINED 
IN   FUEL 
"Sec.  4111.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4U2.  Refund  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4113.  Regulations. 
"Sec.  41  U  .  iMPOsmoN  or  Tax 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  of  any  fuel  containing 
sulphur,  a  tax  at  a  rate  per  pound  of  sulphur 
contained  In  such  fuel  determined  under 
the  following  table: 

The  rate  per 
pound  M — 
"If  sold— 

During  1972 5  cents 

During  1973- 10  cents 

During  1974 15  cents 

After    1974 20  cents 

"(b)  Bt  Whom  Payable. — The  tax  Impoeed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer. 

"(c)  Exemption  or  Sales  to  Mantttac- 
TtTREas,  ETC. — Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  under  this  section  upon  fuels 
sold  to  a  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter for  resale  by  him. 

"Sec.  4112.  Retund  or  Tax 

"Any  person  who  satisfies  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  that — 

"(1)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4111  has 
been  paid  with  respect  to  the  sulphur  con- 
tained in  any  fuel  and  has  not  been  refunded 
under   this   section,   and 

"(2)  any  part  of  such  sulphur  has  been 
removed  from  such  fuel, 

shall  receive  a  refund  of  the  portion  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4111  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  sulphur  removed. 
"Sec.  4113.  Recttlations. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subchap- 
ter. Such  regulations  may  Include  provision 
for  a  manner  of  evidencing  the  payment  of 
tax  with  respect  to  the  sulphur  contained  In 
fuel  and  for  determining  the  amount  of 
sulphur  removed  therefrom." 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  such 
chapter  32  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  subchapter  A  the  following: 

"ScBCHAPTEB  B.  SulphuT  Contained  In  fuel." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  fuels  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  importer  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972. 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Chapter  36  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain 
excise  taxes)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"StTBCHAPTEi  P — Tax  on  Cxktain  Emissions 
or  SuLPRtJB  OxmEsi 

"Sec.  4496.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  4497.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  4408.  Measurement  of  emlsslona. 
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"Sec.  4496.  iMPoemoH  or  Tax. 

"(a)  Owf***!-  RxjtM. — ^In  the  OAse  of  any 
taxable  emission  from  a  stationary  source, 
there  is  ha-eby  Impoeed  a  tax  at  a  rate  per 
pound  of  taxable  emlaalon  determined  under 
the  following  table: 

TTte  rote  per 
•Tor  amounts  emitted —  pound  ia — 

In  1972 2-8  cents. 

In  1973 60  cents. 

In  1974 ''•8  cents. 

After  1974 —   10.  0  cents. 

"(b)  Bt  Whom  Payable. — ^The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  p*ld  by  the  person 
who  owns  the  stationary  source. 
"Sec  4497.  DKrmiTioNS. 

"For  purpoces  at  this  subchapter: 

"(1)  Taxabls  ncissioN. — The  term  'taxable 
emission'  means  the  emlaslon  of  sulphur  ox- 
idea  from  a  stationary  source  Into  the  atmos- 
phere, but  In  computing  tb«  amount  of  such 
emission  there  sbaU  be  excluded  any  emis- 
sion which  (under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  Is  attributable  to  the 
combvistlon  of  fu«i  with  respect  to  which  tax 
was  paid  under  section  4111  (and  not  refund- 
ed under  section  4112) . 

"(2)  Staitonaxt  boxjbce. — The  term  'ata- 
tlonary  source'  means  a  stationary  source  (as 
defined  in  secUon  111(a)  (3)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act). 

"(3)  SiTLPHTJH  oxmES. — The  term  'sulphur 
oxides'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  such 
term  has  for  purposes  of  standards  applica- 
ble to  sulphur  oxides  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 1 1 1  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
"Sec.  4498.  Mxabuxxmxnt  or  Emissions. 

"The  amount  of  emlBslons,  for  purposes  of 
this  subcht^ter,  shaU  be  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Administrator  at  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  that  emissions  may  be 
determined  either  on  the  basis  of  monitor- 
ing actual  emissions  or  on  the  basia  of  an 
estimate  made  by  such  Agency  of  such  emis- 
sions." 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  tor  such 
chapter  36  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"StmcHAFTEa  P.  Tax  on  certain  emissions 
of  sulphur  oxides." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  emissions  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972. 


A  SALUTE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  C.  W.  BIU  YOUNG 

or  ruMUSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  revolutionaries  tear  down 
our  Nation's  flag  with  Impunity  and  con- 
cepts like  patriotism  draw  snears  of  de- 
rision, it  is  Important  to  remind  our- 
selves that  these  are  the  acti<»6  and 
attitudes  of  a  very  small  minority  of 
people.  The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
are  hard-working,  loyal  and  patriotic — 
builders  and  not  destroyers,  people  who 
honor  our  flag  and  the  NaUon  It  sym- 
bolizes. 

People  like  Jack  Eckerd,  a  resident  of 
my  home  district  on  the  Suncoast  of 
Florida,  one  of  the  Nation's  lecMiing  biKl- 
nessmen  and,  above  all,  an  outspoken 
patriot. 

»«r.  Eckerd  and  the  drug  chain  tl»t 
bears  his  name  recently  were  featured 
on  the  cover  of  Drug  T(h>1cs  magazine  in 
recognition  of  his  patriotic  action  In  dis- 
playing the  American  flag  atop  each  of 
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the  240  Eckerd  stores  located  not  only  to 
Florida  but  also  In  Oeorgia,  Texas.  Lou- 
isiana, and  Mississippi. 

A  modest  ""»"  who  shuns  piddldty 
about  his  many  phiiLanthr(H>ic  activities, 
Mr.  Eckerd  is  not  a  bit  shy  about  how  he 
feels  about  his  homdand.  Uke  many,  be 
feels  our  flag  is  too  seldom  displayed,  our 
natlonal  anthem  too  seldom  sung,  our 
virtues  too  often  unrecognized — and  he 
is  doing  s(snething  about  it.  His  activities 
are  an  example  and  an  in^iration  for 
all  of  us. 


SHOT  IN  THE  ARM 
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8ct«ntlflc    Information    la    finally    gathered 
from  the   Mariner   voyage   to  Xars,   at   the 

moment  we  are  more  thankful  for  the  boost 
In  pride  that  it  has  given  us. 


HON.  G.  EUIOn  HAGAN 

or  OBoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  space 
program  is  tremendously  expensive.  The 
facts  are  well  known  to  all. 

Critics  of  our  spending  on  the  moon 
shots  and  other  space  programs  can  al- 
vrays  come  up  with  suggestions  where 
they  think  we  could  better  spend  the 
taxpayer's  dollar.  There  are  other  press- 
ing needs  requiring  vast  sums,  such  as 
ecology,  education,  and  health.  No  one 
wishes  to  pass  over  these  needs  without 
careful  thought. 

Even  so,  it  seems  that  the  results  of  our 
space  program  so  far  are  highly  reward- 
ing. The  world  expects  the  United  States 
to  lead  out  In  space  exploration  and  in 
other  areas.  To  do  so  Is  essential  for  us  If 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  destined  place  In 
world  leadership.  We  have  been  thrust 
into  a  leadership  position  by  the  circum- 
stances of  our  aflhience,  mainly  because 
of  the  largess  of  Gkxl.  To  fall  to  measure 
up  to  our  stewardship  responsibilities 
would  be  unbecoming  in  any  nation  so 
blessed. 

Not  only  are  our  EMXompIlshments  im- 
pressive to  others  who  are  expecting  us 
to  lead,  but  to  ourselves  whose  morale  as 
a  great  country  needs  constant  nourish- 
ing. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  of  Nov- 
ember 20,  1971,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Shot  to  the  Arm"  has  expressed  so  well 
our  responsibility  that  I  would  like  for  it 
to  be  tocluded  in  the  Record.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

Shot  in  the  Akm 

Perhaps  one  Is  su^Meed  to  feel  a  bit  guUty 
about  the  flight  of  tiny  Mariner  9.  After  all. 
that  13  billion  doled  out  to  the  U£.  space  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  critics,  could  be  bet- 
ter used  by,  say.  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— which  annually  squanders  many  times 
that  amount  with  no  such  signs  of  similar 
success. 

Swallowing  our  guilt  feelings  comee  easy. 
There's  rather  a  loud  cheer  Instead.  Mariner 
is  yet  another  Instrument  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  our  solar  system — an  area  which 
man  will  no  doubt  ei^ore  more  fully  In  the 
21st  century,  advancing  our  earth-locked 
civilization  In  the  prooeas. 

Moreover,  In  the  Immediate  present,  such 
an  effort  does  much  for  our  morale.  We  need 
farslghted  programs  that  actually  show  evl- 
denoe  of  being  a  sueceaa.  We  need  to  prove 
onoe  again  to  ourselvea  that  Amertoa  basnt 
stagnated,  that  her  tools  bavent  mated,  that 
her  skills  havent  lost  their  aharpneaa,  that 
her  strength  has  not  gone  to  fat.  Whatever 


JOSEPH  C.  WILSON— ONE  OF  THE 
GREAT  INNOVATORS,  INDUSTRI- 
ALISTS, AND  HUMANITARIANS  OF 
ALL  TIME 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968. 
Joseph  C.  Wilson,  chainnaa  of  the  board 
of  the  Xerox  Corp.,  said; 

The  social  needs  confronting  us  span 
man's  wants  and  hopes.  Businessmen  have 
long  prided  themselves  on  their  skill  In  solv- 
ing problems,  In  creating  efficiency.  In  will- 
ingness to  accept  risk,  to  experiment,  to  pio- 
neer. If  we  refuse  now  to  turn  our  attention 
to  such  universal  problems  as  hunger, 
poverty,  disease.  Illiteracy,  war  and  pesti- 
lence, we  may  find  we  have  forfeited  our 
charter. 

Joe  Wilson,  who  died  last  month  at 
the  age  of  61,  exemplified  this  belief  in 
the  social  resixjnsil^ty  of  business. 

He  ranks  with  George  Eastman,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Commodore  Vanderinlt. 
and  lliomas  Edison  as  one  of  the  great- 
est itmovators  and  industrialists  of  all 
time,  for  he  was  the  prime  force  behtod 
the  development  and  applicatlan  of  the 
process  of  xerography  and  the  tremend- 
ous growth  of  the  Xerox  Corp.  His  per- 
sonal determmatian  and  efforts  turned 
the  small  Haloid  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of 
photogn^hlc  paper,  toto  a  billion  dcdlar 
photocopier  todustry. 

Beyond  his  great  bustoess  acumen,  it 
was  Joe  Wilson.  mcn«  than  any  other 
single  man  who  has  led  the  businesses  of 
America  toward  assuming  their  right- 
ful responsibility  for  solving  human, 
social,  and  public  problems. 

In  Rochester  in  my  congressianal  dis- 
trict where  Joe  lived  and  v^iere  Xerox 
began  and  prospered,  he  helped  to  build 
a  world  renowed  university:  he  led  the 
dif&cult  fight  for  equal  opportrmities  for 
minorities,  especially  in  the  fields  of  Jobs, 
housing,  and  mincirity  enterprise ;  he  suc- 
cessfully directed  the  community  chest 
drive  few  many  years,  and  he  worked 
behind  the  scenes  for  an  exciting  new 
city  proposed  to  be  built  east  of 
Rochester. 

He  stepped  down  from  the  presidency 
of  Xerox  3  years  ago  to  assume  the  role 
of  chairman  of  the  board  so  that  he  could 
devote  more  time  to  community  and  na- 
tlcHial  activities,  especially  in  the  health 
and  welfare  fields. 

The  list  of  his  activities  at  the  national 
level  Is  long  and  varied.  Among  them,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Arden  House 
Conference  on  Public  Welfare  to  19«7, 
a  landmark  meeting  during  which  a 
group  of  top  corporate  executives  from 
across  the  Nation  decided  that  income 
maintenance  rather  than  w^are  grants, 
was  a  desirable  goal.  He  was  appototed 
by  President  Nixon  only  recently  to  serve 
as  head  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Health  Education.  He  was  chairman  of 
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Governor  Rockefeller's  steering  commit- 
tee oo  social  problems.  He  was  director 
of  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation, a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Health  Manpower, 
and  past  president  of  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

Tributes  from  leaders  and  friends  from 
across  the  Nation  after  Joe's  death  only 
point  up  further  what  he  meant  to  this 
country.  President  Nixon  said: 

Joseph  C.  WUson  exempUfled.  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree,  the  ideal  of  a  business  lead- 
er with  a  conscience. 

Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
said: 

Mr.  WUson  was  a  warm  and  dear  friend. 
He  was  one  of  the  truly  great  businessmen 
and  creative  leaders  of  our  time. 

And  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York 
said: 

Providence  has  taken  from  us  a  ma^nlflcent 
American  leader  and  a  great  person  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  having  already  accom- 
plished so  much,  and  capable  of  so  much 
more. 

There  are  hundreds  of  incidents  which 
imderscore  Joe's  social  concern. 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example, 
that  the  Wilson  family  has  donated  more 
than  $20  million  to  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Joe's  alma  mater  and  one  of 
his  deepest  interests.  Much  of  this  was 
earmarked  not  for  buildings,  but  for 
people  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  art  and 
cultural  activities.  But  Joe  gave  far 
more  than  money  to  the  university.  He 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  since 
1949,  becoming  chairman  of  the  board 
10  years  later.  He  held  that  post  for  9 
years,  then  becoming  honorary  chair- 
man. WhUe  chairman,  he  helped  to  de- 
velop the  reputation  of  the  university  by 
attracting  top  faculty  and  expanding  its 
research  programs.  He  spoke  across  the 
coimtry  to  corporations  and  foundations 
about  the  importance  of  strong  universi- 
ties. 

In  1968,  within  48  hours  after  the  as- 
sasination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Joe 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  community  chest.  He 
suggested  that  a  special  fund  be  set  up 
in  Dr.  King's  memory  and  said  he  would 
start  it  off  with  a  gift  of  $250,000.  As  a 
result  of  his  influence,  more  than 
$800,000  was  raised.  The  fund  was  used 
as  seed  money  for  low-income  housing. 

Also  in  1968,  Joe  helped  to  set  up  Fight- 
On,  a  black-owned  and  black  operated 
factory  with  Xerox  as  a  major  customer. 
He  helped  to  set  up  a  formal  training 
program  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed to  encourage  other  companies 
to  hire  minority  workers. 

In  addition  to  this  social  conscious- 
ness, Joe  possessed  the  business  acumen 
to  withstand  pressure  and  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  A  story  appearing  in  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  on  November  23, 
following  Joe's  death.  Columnist  Peter 
Taub  related  this  incident: 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Joe  Wilson's  ca- 
reer was  his  ability  to  overcome  adversity, 
a  talent  that  wsis  severely  tested  some  years 
ago  when  he  addressed  a  group  of  Midwest- 
ern businessmen  gathered  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  new  xerographic  copying  machine 
called  Copyflo. 

It  was  on  the  stage  beside  Wilson,  and  af- 
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ter  he  had  discussed  the  company's  pride  In 
developing  the  machine,  he  signaled  an  as- 
sistant to  show  how  a  copy  was  made. 

Inside  the  copier  was  a  thick  roll  of  paper 
on  which  the  Imprints  were  delivered.  Copies 
were  supposed  to  emerge  one  at  a  time,  but 
when  the  machine  began  functioning,  John 
Dessauer  writes  In  his  recently  published 
"My  Years  With  Xerox,-  paper  poured  out 
"endlessly,  foot  after  foot,  copy  after  copy- 
six  feet,  eight  feet,  ten,  and  stlU  coming. 

"Attendants  on  the  stage  stared  in  horror. 
The  demonstration  was  about  to  turn  Into  a 
farcical  failure.  In  a  moment  the  audience 
would  begin  to  laugh. 

"At  that  instant  Joe  whispered  to  an  as- 
sistant beside  him,  "Grab  the  ends  of  the 
paper!  Back  into  the  aisle  with  it— carry  it 
back  as  far  as  It  goes!' 

"The  dazed  man  foUowed  Instructions  He 
held  the  long  stream  of  paper  as  if  it  were 
a  bridal  train  As  he  backed  into  the  aisle, 
the  imperturbable  Joe  announced: 

"  We  want  you  all  to  have  a  close  look  at 
the  quality  of  the  copies.' 

•Instantly  what  might  have  been  a  tragic 
farce  was  converted  to  a  service  for  the  au- 
dience. Men  leaned  toward  the  aUIe  to  see. 
at  close  range,  the  copies  on  the  long  trailer 
of  paper.  Meanwhile  another  assistant  had 
time  to  disconnect  the  copier's  electric  wires, 
and  the  papter  ceased  rolling." 

Another  of  Joe  Wilson's  attributes  was 
his  warm  and  amicable  manner,  especial- 
ly with  Xerox  employees.  Many  work- 
ers recalled  him  as  "a  friendly  fellow" 
who  often  strolled  through  the  plant  call- 
ing workers  by  nickname  and  stopping 
to  shake  hands. 

Mr.^  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
rnends  and  associates  can  recall  inci- 
dent after  incident  when  Joe  Wilson  ex- 
hibited qualities  of  humaneness  and 
kindness. 

Over  the  years.  I  personally  have  seen 
countless  instances  in  which  Joe  stepped 
forward  to  help  people  in  trouble — offer- 
ing funds  where  necessary,  offering  com- 
passion or  a  friendly  hand,  and  never 
with  any  thought  of  credit  or  recognition 

As  a  personal  friend  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  dcodIp  of  the  Rochester 
area.  I  grieve  for  the  Wilson  family,  the 
Xerox  family,  for  the  Rochester  commu- 
nity, and  for  the  entire  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  Joe  Wilson  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  finest  men  in  all  Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  several  arUcles  and  edi- 
torials which  have  appeared  about  Joe 
Wilson.  The  first  article  by  Jack  Garner 
appeared  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
November  23.  "ntled  "Joe  Wilson  Made 
Xerox  A  Giant,  Bettered  Community  " 
it  describes  the  incredible  business  suc- 
cess of  the  Xerox  Corp.,  due  primarily  to 
Joe  Wilson.  A  portion  of  the  aiticle 
follows : 

Mr.  Wilson  had  been  the  leading  force  be- 
hind the  Incredible  growth  of  Xerox  since 
the  beginning.  His  personal  initiative  and 
gamble  converted  the  small  Haloid  Co.,  a 
manufacturer  of  photographic  paper,  into  a 
bllllon-doUar  industry. 

And  he  maintained  throughout  his  career 
a  commitment  to  social  and  community 
needs  with  widespread  philanthropic  activi- 
ties, including  Intense  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  and  the  Communltv 
Chest.  ' 

His  generosity  to  the  UR  Includes  naming 
the  university  as  beneficiary  of  a  Irrevocable 
trust  upon  the  death  of  himself  and  his 
wife.   The   trust   contains   90,000   shares   of 
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Xerox  common  stock,  currently  worth  cIomi 
to  »9.6  million.  °"" 

Mr.  WUson  was  born  In  Rochester  on  Dec 
13,  1909,  the  son  of  Joseph  R.  WUson  Be 
was  the  grandson  of  Joseph  C.  Wiison 
founder  of  Haloid  and  former  mayor  of 
Rochester. 

He  attended  Public  Schools  7  and  16  and 
Madison  Junior  High  School.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  High  School. 

He  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
was  graduated  with  honors  in  1931. 

Mr.  Wilson  used  to  Joke  about  one  major 
frustration  of  his  college  days— his  inabU- 
ity  to  become  an  athlete. 

He  decided  he  could  at  least  be  manager 
of  the  football  team.  "I  worked  real  hard  as 
an  apprentice  under  old  Doc  Pauver,"  Mr 
WUson  said,  "carried  the  water  bucket  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

"Then  Doc  got  it  in  his  head  that  I  needed 
actual  athletic  experience.  So  he  made  me 
go  out  for  track.  I  became  a  hurdler  ...  so  to 
speak.  Finally  Doc  decided  I  was  ripe  for 
combat.  He  let  me  enter  a  race.  I  prompUy 
proceeded  to  knock  down  the  first  three 
hurdles  and  was  diaqualified. 

"That  ended  my  athletic  career."  he  said. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  member  of  Delta  Kappa 
EpsUon  fraternity  at  UR.  At  a  Deke  frater- 
nity dance  he  met  Marie  Curran,  an  attrac- 
tive brunette,  whom  he  married  four  years 
later. 

After  graduation.  Mr.  Wilson  entered  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  was  named  as  one  of  five  stu- 
dents to  the  Harvard  Business  Review  Board. 
He  received  a  master's  degree  in  1933. 

CONSIDEXCD       TEACHXWO 

He  then  Joined  his  family's  firm,  but  not 
ur.tu  after  a  period  when  he  flirted  with  the 
idea  of  teaching. 

For  the  next  three  years.  Mr.  Wilson 
worked  in  various  dppartments  of  the  com- 
pany. Haloid  had  perfected  Haloid  Record, 
a  superior  photocopy  paper  which  helped  the 
firm  survive  the  depression. 

He  was  named  secretary  of  the  company  in 
1936,  a  year  after  Haloid  acquired  controUing 
stock  of  the  Rectlgraph  Company,  the  origi- 
nal manufacturer  of  photocopy  machines. 

The  acquisition  created  allied  production 
of  photocopy  paper  and  the  machines  to  use 
them,  and  Mr.  Wilson  soon  organized  a  sales 
and  service  organization  to  expand  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Wilson's  father  was  named  president 
of  the  company  in  1938  and  the  younger 
Wilson  became  treasurer  as  well  as  secretary. 
He  also  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  a  year  later. 

Mr.  WUson  wiis  elected  vice  president  In 
1944. 

In  1946,  at  the  age  of  36,  he  became  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

During  the  war.  Haloid  remained  stable 
although  profits  were  unspectacular,  due  to 
growing  competition  and  a  conmiitment  to 
manfacturlng  defense  needs. 

But  about  this  period,  Mr.  WUson  was 
alerted  to  a  new  copying  process  which 
others  were  wary  to  support. 

The  process  was  called  xerography.  It  was 
Invented  by  Chester  P.  Carlson. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  research  director.  Dr. 
John  H.  Dessauer,  along  with  friend  and  at- 
torney Sol  Llnowltz,  went  to  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
xerography  was  being  studied.  They  were 
soon  convinced  of  Its  possibilities. 

Frequent  trips  to  Columbus  soon  followed 
and  the  young  president  took  the  risky  step 
of  sponsoring  continued  investigation.  In 
1948.  he  and  Dr.  Dessauer  concluded  a  more 
extensive  contract  with  Battelle,  committing 
the  Haloid  company  to  the  future  of  the  new 
product. 

Prom  1946  to  1952,  more  money  was  al- 
lotted   to    xerographic    research    than    was 
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earned  by  the  company  during  the  period. 
Modest  profits  didn't  appear  untU  1963. 
UNOwnz  axMimscxs 

Unowltz  talked  last  night  about  the  fa- 
mous industrial  gamble. 

He  said  he  met  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  City 
Club.  "He  asked  me  to  help  work  on  the  pro- 
grams, and  we  found  we  had  many  slmUar 
Interests.  We  found  ourselves  In  a  peraonal 
friendship. 

"One  day  he  asked  me  If  I  would  be  willing, 
as  a  one-shot  affair  as  he  put  It,  to  go  with 
him  to  Columbus,  where  Batelle  had  a  proc- 
ess Haliod  wanted  to  look  at.  He  thought  I 
might  help  in  a  legal  agreement." 

Llnowltz  said  they  started  negotiations  and 
eventually  acquired  the  rights  for  the 
process. 

"In  the  early  years,  It  was  a  very  chintzy, 
tmsure  process.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dolleirs  had  to  be  spent  before  It  could 
work.  And  It  was  Joe  who  kept  behind  It. 
This  was  a  tremendous  gamble,  because  the 
results  coming  out  of  the  lab  at  that  point 
were  not  very  promising." 

"Without  that  kind  of  stubborn  commit- 
ment, there  would  bP  no  xerography  or  Xerox. 
Joe  was  responsible  for  it  aU  happening," 
Llnowltz  said. 

In  1947,  Haloid  was  a  local  firm  with  97 
million  In  sales  and  9138.000  in  net  profits. 
In  1970.  Xerox  had  sales  of  91.7  billion  and 
a  net  profit  of  9187  mUllon. 

In  1956,  Haloid  purchased  exclusive  rights 
to  the  copying  process  and  in  1958  the  firm 
became  Haloid  Xerox,  Inc. 

The  company  was  renamed  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion in  1960  smd  under  Mr.  Wilson's  direction, 
the  firm  expanded  geographically  and  In  Its 
areas  of  Interest. 

Mr.  WUson  annonunced  his  plans  to  retire 
as  chief  executive  officer  of  Xerox  on  May  16. 
1968,  and  turned  over  the  leadership  to  C. 
Peter  McColough.  Mr.  Wiison  continued  as 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  WUson  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
tan  face  and  husky  voice.  He  never  moved  to 
Stamford,  Conn.,  when  the  corporate  bead- 
quarters  for  the  corporation  were  moved 
there. 

He  preferred  to  stay  in  Rochester,  where 
he  continued  forking  out  of  a  spacious  a9th- 
floor  office  in  the  Xerox  Tower  downtown. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  sometimes  be  found 
chewing  on  a  t>eaiiut  butter  sandwich  behind 
his  large  mahogany  desk. 

Mr.  WUson  resided  with  his  wife  at  1550 
Clover  St.  a  few  paces  from  Elmwood  Ave- 
nue. The  16-room  house  Is  more  than  100 
years  old  and  formerly  housed  the  Clover 
Street  Seminary  and  later  St.  Mark's  School 
for  Boys. 

The  Wilsons  reared  six  children  In  the 
Brighton  home. 

CBT    IMVOLVH) 

In  1967,  Mr.  Wilson  dlsc\xssed  community 
Involvement  before  the  Investment  Analysts 
Society  of  Chicago.  "The  whole  purpose  of 
Xerox  is  to  offer  profitable  Innovations  In 
fields  to  which  we  attribute  social  value  and 
human  need." 

"We  encourage  Xerox  people  to  Involve 
themselves  with  issues  of  importance.  We 
cannot,  as  individuals  or  as  a  corporation. 
Isolate  ourselves  In  a  vacuum,"  he  told  the 
group. 

Mr.  Wilson's  largest  community  efforts  were 
aimed  at  expansion  and  Improvement  of  his 
alma  mater,  the  UR.  He  era-ved  as  a  trustee 
for  the  university  since  1949  and  was  board 
chairman  since  1959.  In  1967,  he  became 
honorary  chairman. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  trustee  of  the  Com- 
nUttee  for  Economic  Development,  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  PoundaUon  and  the  Rochester  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
or  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  founding  member 
Of  the  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts. 

He  was  a  director  of  Rank  Xerox  Limited. 
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London;  the  Rank  Organisation  Limited, 
London;  Pujl  Xerox  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo;  Lin- 
coln First  Oroup.  inc.,  tht  CMtorge  g««t7tian 
House  and  ICcCurdy  and  Company,  Roches- 
ter Gas  and  Eleetrle  Corporation;  Tbe  H.  T. 
French  Company,  and  the  CouncU  for  Fi- 
nancial Aid  to  Education.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Community 
Chest  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  Cotinty,  Inc., 
since  1950,  of  its  executive  committee  since 
the  foUowlng  year,  and  its  president  1967 
and  1968. 

Mr.  WUson  was  a  member  of  the  Genesee 
VaUey  Club,  Rochester;  the  County  Club 
of  Rochester;  the  Rochester  Club,  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  Rochester;  the  University 
Club  of  New  York;  Metropolitan  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C:  Lyford  Cay  Club  of  Nas- 
sau: the  Lake  Placid  (N.T.)  Club;  the  Oulf 
Stream  Ck>lf  Club,  and  Oulf  Stream  Bath 
Club,  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

In  June  1970,  Harvard  Biislnees  School 
honored  Mr.  Wilson  with  Its  alumni  achieve- 
ment award.  EarUer  that  month  Notre  Dame 
University  gave  him  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree,  citing  him  as  a  tough-minded 
risk-taker  with  social  conscience  and  cul- 
tural awareness,  a  man  who  revolutlorUzed 
the  conununicatlons  Industry. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  the  Rochester 
Rotary  Award  in  1956  for  "outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  Intellectual,  cultural,  in- 
dustrial and  civic  life  of  the  community." 

In  1964  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  LeMoyne 
College;  in  1965,  a  Doctor  of  Laws  at  St.  John 
Fisher  College;  In  1967,  a  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  from  Boston  University,  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Harvard  University  and  a  Doctor 
of  Humanlcs  from  Springfield  (Mass.)  Col- 
lege. 

An  editorial  in  the  November  23  Times- 
Union  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Joe  Wilson: 
Joseph   C.   Wilson:    A   Great  Rockxstxbian 

No  Rochesterlan  since  George  Eastman 
matched  the  impact  for  good  that  Joseph 
Chamberlain  WUson  had  on  his  community 
and  state  and  country. 

His  unexpected  death  at  61  is  a  deep  shock 
and  loss  to  all  who  knew  him,  to  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  benefited  from  his 
amazingly  productive  life. 

Joseph  WUson  had  the  qualities  of  great- 
ness— courage,  vision,  leadership,  himianlty, 
eloquence,  energy,  dedication.  Inspiration. 

The  story  of  his  daring  development  of 
xerography  is  weU  known  but  ever  fascinat- 
ing. It  transformed  the  little  Haloid  Company 
into  the  giant  and  ever-expanding  Xerox  Cor- 
poration, was  a  major  factor  In  Rochester's 
postwar  boom,  and  made  wealthy  men  and 
women  of  those  bold  enough  to  foUow  his 
lead. 

But  for  Joseph  WUson,  business  success 
and  fortune  were  simply  means  to  achiev- 
ing broader  humanitarian  goals. 

He  constantly  reminded  Xerox  employes 
and  shareholders  of  the  social  responsibUltles 
of  business  and  backed  up  his  words,  despite 
some  criticism,  with  corporate  and  personal 
contributions.  He  saw  to  It  that  Xerox  pio- 
neered In  emplojrlng  and  otherwise  assist- 
ing blacks  struggling  t<x  business  success. 

Mr.  Wilson  strengthened  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  all  of  education  Immensely. 
His  favorite  message  to  the  many  scientific 
people  with  whom  he  associated  was  their 
obligation  to  hameu  technology  to  serve 
mankind's  welfare. 

Joseph  WUson  loved  his  native  Rochester 
and  New  York  State,  and  he  chaimeled  much 
of  his  pbUanthropy — both  known  and  un- 
recorded— to  their  benefit.  He  made  Xerox 
Square  a  distinguished  Rochester  landmark 
and  resisted  as  much  as  possible  the  lure  of 
other  areas,  both  personally  and  corporately. 

Perhaps  the  graateftt  of  Mr.  Wilson's  con- 
tributions was  hla  own  deep  Involvement  In 
public  affairs.  He  grappled  with  the  sternest 
of  community  chaUenges.  He  had  the  abUlty 
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to  Inspire  the  best  energy  and  thinking  of 
those  who  worked  with  him  In  volunteer  en- 
terprises, and  to  cut  to  the  core  of  problems, 
with  Incisive  questions.  He  was  dls^polnted 
when  others  faUed  to  share  his  zeal  to  assist 
those  who  suffered  from  poverty,  Ul-health, 
discrimination,  bad  housing  or  Insufficient 
education. 

Joseph  Wilson  took  advantage  of  his  retire- 
ment from  active  leadership  of  Xerox  Corp. 
to  strengthen  his  active  participation  In 
planning  for  Community  Chest  change,  bet- 
ter health  education  and  other  progressive 
movements. 

He  walked  with  the  lowly  as  comfortably 
as  with  the  mighty;  he  loved  both  humaiUty 
and  humans.  He  was  humble  and  vibrant  and 
confident  and  scholarly  and  witty  and  optl- 
nUstlc  and  ever  questing  for  new  solutions  to 
old  problems. 

A  favorite  quotation  Mr.  WUaon  drew  from 
a  seemingly  endless  supply  was  by  Joitxa 
Gardner: 

"Leaders  have  a  significant  role  In  creating 
the  state  of  mind  that  Is  In  society.  They 
can  express  the  values  that  hold  the  society 
together. 

"Most  important,  they  can  conceive  and 
articulate  that  which  lifts  people  out  of  their 
petty  preoccupations,  carrying  them  above 
the  conflicts  that  tear  a  society  apart  and 
tmiting  them  In  a  pure  set  of  objectives 
worthy  of  their  best  efforts." 

No  man  fitted  that  definition  of  leadership 
better  than  Joseph  C.  WUson. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  a 
memorial  issue  of  Xerox  World,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Xerox  Corp.,  on  November 
24.  It  recounts  the  ways  in  which  em- 
ployees who  worked  for  Joe  Wilson  re- 
member him : 

What   His   Workbu   Thoitght:    "You   Just 
Can't  Top  Job  Wttaow" 

"It  didn't  matter  how  dirty  your  hands 
were  when  Joe  came  by,  he'd  stop  and  shake 
hands  and  pass  the  time  of  day." 

That's  hew  Gerald  MUler  remembers  Mr. 
Wilson  from  those  earl^  days  at  the  "paper 
plant,"  and  even  before  that  at  Haloid  Street. 

"He  used  to  come  to  all  oxu  parties  and 
have  as  good  a  time  as  the  rest  of  us.  Many 
are  the  times  I  danced  and  roller  skated 
with  his  wife." 

Henry  Rust,  lathe  operator  in  BuUdlng  218, 
remembers  Mr.  WUson  as  "Just  one  of  the 
gang"  at  the  paper  plant.  "He  bowled  in  our 
plant  league  over  there.  He  was  Just  learn- 
ing the  game  but  we  all  pitched  In  and 
gave  him  a  few  pointers." 

"Joe  was  almost  like  a  father  to  us,"  said 
Paul  Promm,  general  foreman  of  slitting  at 
Rectlgraph,  and  33  years  with  the  company. 
"He  not  only  knew  us  aU  by  our  first  names, 
but  also  by  oxir  nicknames.  I  started  out  as 
a  crock  washer — ^the  lowest  you  can  get.  But 
he  made  it  a  point  to  know  what  my  Job  was 
all  about  too.  There's  so  much  about  Joe 
that  I  can't  really  express  it." 

Perhaps  the  one  employee  who  knew  Mr. 
Wilson  best  was  Alphonse  Enoebel,  who 
served  as  butler  during  the  first  couple  of 
years  of  Mr.  Wilson's  marriage.  Knoebel's 
wife  was  the  famUy  maid,  "but  they  treated 
us  Just  like  members  of  the  family.  When  my 
wife  and  I  were  expecting  our  chUd,  Joe  got 
me  a  Job  with  the  company — 'You  can  make 
more  money  there,'  he  said.  You  Just  can't 
top  Joe  WUson." 

"When  my  husband  died  In  1955,  Joe  took 
the  time  and  effort  to  come  to  the  funeral 
parlor,"  said  Jean  Fulford,  29  years  at  Rectl- 
graph. "I  don't  think  too  many  people  In 
his  position  would  have  done  that.  It  sure 
meant  a  lot  to  me.  He  was  always  ao  con- 
siderate." 

George  Magee  la  a  working  stipervlsor  in 
Rectlgraph '8  coating  department.  He's  been 
with  the  company  36  years.  "I  was  always 
'Fibber'  to  Joe  Wilson  just  like  everybody 
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else— you  know— Plbber  Mage«.  That  shows 
you  what  a  regular  guy  he  was.  And  he  never 
rorget  any  of  the  old  timers"  names.  When 
ho  would  bring  Mr.  McColough  over,  he'd  in- 
troduce him  to  us  as  Pete.  'It's  not  Mr.  Mc- 
Colough— It's  Pete.'  he'd  say.  What  can  you 
say  about  Joe  Wilson  that  hasnt  already 
been  said  .  .  ." 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
on  November  23,  said  that  Joe  Wilson 
gave  the  phrase  "corporate  citizenship" 
new  meaning.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
editorial  with  my  colleagues : 
JosKPH  c.  Wn.soN 

As  much  as  any  other  businessman  In  this 
turbulent  era,  Joseph  C.  Wilson  helped  ex- 
pand the  concept  ot  a  corporate  balance 
sheet  to  Include  social  costs  and  cUvlc  re- 
sponslbUlUes.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Xerox,  he  was  an  Intensely  compassionate 
civic  leader  deeply  Interested  In  such  areas 
of  public  policy  as  welfare  and  health  care. 

Mr.  Wilson  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
den  House  Conference  on  Public  Welfare  In 
1967,  a  landmark  meeting  at  which  a  group 
of  top  corporate  executives  from  acro6s  the 
nation  decided  that  Income  maintenance, 
rather  than  the  welfare  dole,  was  a  desirable 
goal,  prc4>eUing  this  social  scientists'  dream 
Into  the  forefront  of  active,  political  consid- 
eration. He  was  also  chairman  of  Governor 
Rockefeller's  Steering  Committee  on  Social 
Problems.  President  Nixon  appointed  him 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  to  head  a  President's 
Committee  on  Health  Education,  an  area  of 
need  into  which  he  was  probing  yesterday 
while  at  lunch  with  the  Governor  when  he 
sulfered  his  fatal  attack. 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  the  phrase  of  "corporate 
citlzenahlp"  new  meaning  and  It  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  his  full  useful  life  that  he  will  be 
missed  not  only  by  the  business  community 
in  which  his  company  became  a  giant,  but 
also  by  the  larger  community  where  his 
compassion  and  service  will  continue  to  be 
felt. 


COURT  RUUNOS  ON  ILLEGAL 
ALIENS  THREATEN  ECONOMIC 
CRISIS 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  mcsdCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  consider  that  more 
than  200  million  people  come  into  the 
United  States  annually  at  ports  of  entry 
along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  bor- 
ders, recent  court  rulings  rewarding 
fraudulent  entry  conceivably  could  de- 
stroy the  immigration  process.  Such  an 
occurrence  would  confront  the  Nation 
with  an  economic  crisis  that  would 
make  our  present  woes  seem  com- 
paratively mUd. 

The  immigrants  we  want,  who  pa- 
tiently await  a  quota  number  and  have 
something  to  contribute  to  our  way  of 
life,  could  be  frozen  out  if  we  were  to 
halt  all  immigration. 

Immigration  officials  on  our  borders 
are  faced  today  with  an  incredibly  tough 
Job.  They  do  not  have  the  manpower  to 
do  more  than  give  a  quick  look  at  a  per- 
son's papers. 

Some  90  million  come  in  with  birth 
certificates,  baptismal  certificates,  and 
naturalization  papers  as  proof  of  citizen- 
ship. Bane  are  admitted  with  oral  state- 
ments. The  gnuwlng  traffic  In  false, 
forged,  and  altered  documents  adds  to 
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the  inqjection  burden.  Millions  of  others 
enter  as  nonimmigrants  and  are  given 
a  Non-Resident  Alien  Border  Crossing 
Card — ^Ptorm  I-IM.  Nonimmigrants  ar« 
not  permitted  to  work. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Ninth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  have  created  a 
hydra-headed  legal  monster. 

First.  The  alien  who  faslely  swears  he 
is  a  citizen  can  remain  in  the  country 
if  he  establishes  a  family  relationship 
iMig  enough  to  gain  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Second.  The  alien  who  enters  as  a  non- 
Immigrant  with  the  preconceived  intent 
to  work  or  remain  for  a  longer  period 
than  admitted  or  even  permanently  is 
similarly  protected  from  deportation  if 
a  legal  family  relationship  is  established 
long  enough  to  gain  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

As  one  Immigration  official  has  noted, 
preconceived  intent  "is  a  state  of  mind." 
He  asks  how  the  Immigration  Service 
can  defend  against  or  refute  "a  subse- 
quent assertion  by  a  nonimmigrant" 
that  he  intended  all  along  to  remain.  The 
inspection  may  have  occurred  months 
before  and  even  if  the  inspector  can  be 
found,  It  Is  unlikely  he  will  be  able  to 
recall  a  particular  Incident. 

Given  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  the  trouble  that  Ues  ahead 
in  trying  to  oust  from  this  country 
aliens  who  stream  across  our  borders  as 
visitors,  then  take  advantage  of  the 
court's  interpretation  of  the  law  to  ac- 
quire family  status  and  circumvent  the 
immigration  process. 


PROJECT  HOME  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or  ttrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  IS.  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  holiday 
season  which  we  are  currently  entering 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  time  when  the  Ideals 
of  peace,  goodwill,  and  brotherhood  reach 
into  the  hearts  of  every  American.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  commercialism  and  the  lack  of 
true  Christmas  spirit. 

In  Onondaga  County,  a  major  portion 
of  which  Is  in  my  congressional  district, 
a  group  of  truly  public-spirited  citizens 
have  completed  a  home  for  the  holidays 
program  for  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

Starting  absolutely  from  scratch, 
Nancy  Singer,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, raised  over  $27,000  for  the  project. 
It  was  a  magnificent  demonstration  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Onondaga  County. 

Door-to-door  teams  were  sent  out.  and 
they  raised  a  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tributions through  individual  demon- 
strations of  support  for  the  program. 

Local  and  State  government  leaders 
threw  their  support  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind the  project  by  declaring  a  "Home 
for  the  Holidays"  week  and  offering 
whatever  assistance  they  could. 

I  was  contacted  to  provide  liaison  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  after  the 
Initial  contact,  this  volimteer  organiza- 
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tion    carried    the    ball    comj^etely    by 
themselves. 

Royal  ODay  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
organization,  and  countless  individuals 
in  virtually  every  ctMnmunity  in  the 
county  organized  door-to-door  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
funds. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  citizenry 
and  many  service  clubs  in  Onondaga 
County,  39  servicemen  wlU  arrive  at  Han- 
cock Airport  In  Syracuse  on  December  22 

There  are  few  things  which  can  wami 
the  hearts  of  people  more  than  a  public- 
spirited  generation  of  goodwill.  Surely 
Nancy  Singer  and  her  volunteers,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  press  and 
broadcast  media,  have  made  Christmas 
1971  a  time  of  goodwill  for  many  families 
In  Onondaga  County.  All  of  those  who 
participated  In  the  program  under  Nancy 
Singer's  leadership  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  outstanding  efforts. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAI^-RARICK  RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or   LOXnSIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  insert  my  report  In  the  Record 
at  this  point 

Rabick  Reports  to  His  Pxonx  ow  thx 
Panama   Canal 

In  several  previous  reports  this  year.  I 
stressed  the  Importance  of  this  country 
maintaining  a  strong  military  posture  second 
to  that  of  no  other  country.  Our  self-preser- 
vation as  a  nation  must  be  our  first  order  ot 
business.  Pew  If  we  lose  our  great  country 
and  our  constitutional  Republic,  all  of  our 
efforts  to  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity wlU  go  for  naught.  America  must  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  enemy  nations,  such 
as  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China,  from  tak- 
ing away  our  property  and  lives. 

Of  vital  importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
U.S.  is  our  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  0»- 
nal.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  negotiators 
for  the  Nixon  Administration  are  tr3rlng  to 
work  out  a  new  set  of  treaties  which  might 
well  cede  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama. 

So,  I  thought  we'd  talk  today  about  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  at  the  strategic 
maritime  crossroads  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  is  of  great  Importance  for  Inter- 
oceanic  commerce  in  peacetime  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  U.S.  in  time  of  war.  Under  no 
circiimstances  should  we  allow  it  to  come 
under  the  control  of  any  other  nation  or  of 
any  International  agency  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

The  demands  by  Panamanian  officials  for 
complete  sovereignty  by  Panama  over  the 
Canal  Zone  are  unreasonable  and  without 
legal  Justification.  Three  treaties  form  the 
legal  basis  for  VS.  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  with  Great  Brit- 
ain acknowledged  the  sole  right  of  the  United 
States  to  build  the  canal. 

The  Hay-Bunau-VarUla  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama of  1903  granted  to  the  United  States  in 
perpetuity  "the  use.  occupation  and  control" 
of  the   Canal   Zone  territory  for  the  "con- 
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structlon.  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection"  of  the  Panama  Oanal 
with  full  "sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority" within  the  Zone  to  the  "entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  any  sovereign  rights,  power  or 
authority."  "nils  treaty  not  only  binds  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity  to  maintain,  op- 
erate, and  defend  the  Panama  Canal,  but  also 
binds  Panama  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
treaty. 

Also  the  United  States  was  given  "all 
rights,  power,  and  authority"  over  a  strip  of 
land  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Canal  ex- 
tending the  approximate  fifty  mile  length 
of  the  Canal. 

The  third  treaty  legalizing  America's  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal  Is  the  Tbom- 
son-Urrutla  Treaty  of  1922  vrtiereby  Colombia 
recognized  ownership  of  the  Canal  as  "vested 
entirely  and  absolutely  In  the  United  States 
of  America." 

These  three  treaties  to  protect  America's 
Interests  were  hammered  out  by  wise  and 
realistic  negotiators.  The  main  concern  of 
those  presently  bargaining  with  the  Pana- 
manians seems  to  be  placating  America's 
anemy.  Our  early  negotiators  realized  that 
Panama  was  a  politically  unstable  country 
plagued  with  recurrent  revolutions.  So,  they 
Insisted  that  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  over  operation  of  the  Canal  be 
granted  In  perpetuity.  In  perpetuity  means 
forever.  And  the  U.S.  taxpayers  paid  for  the 
Canal  just  like  any  other  federal  property. 
Like  Louisiana  or  Alaska. 

Panama  exists  as  an  Independent  country 
solely  because  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Until 
November  3,  1903,  It  was  part  of  Colombia. 
If  there  Is  to  be  any  turning  bfkck  of  the 
clock  of  history,  which  most  thoughtful 
Americans  oppose,  the  Canal  Zone  should  be 
returned  to  Colombia,  which  country  In  1914 
recognized  the  title  to  the  Pansuna  Canal  and 
Railroads  as  "vested  entirely  and  absolutely 
In  the  United  States,  without  any  encumber- 
ances  or  Indemnities  whatsoever." 

The  United  SUtes  bought  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  authority  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  from  Panama,  which  country 
was  the  successor  to  Colombia  as  the  sover- 
eign of  the  Isthmus,  and  purchased  all  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  property  In  the  zone 
from  Individual  property  owners.  It  would  be 
Just  about  as  sensible  for  Mexico  to  demand 
the  return  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  or  So- 
viet Russia  to  demand  the  return  of  Alaska 
as  for  Panama  to  persist  In  Its  unreasonable 
demands  for  cession  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  built  between  1904 
and  1914.  I  know  there  are  some  elderly 
citizens  In  their  80's  or  90's  In  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict who  helped  construct  the  Canal.  It  cost 
the  United  States  $340  million  and  the  lives 
of  about  4,000  citizens,  most  of  them  dying 
from  yellow  fever. 

So  legally  by  treaty  and  rightfully  by  out- 
right purchase  of  the  land  and  through  the 
labor  and  lives  of  American  citizens  In 
building  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Canal  be- 
longs to  the  United  States. 

Obtaining  control  of  the  two  major  Inter- 
national waterways  of  the  world — the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal — has  long  been 
the  goal  of  the  Communists. 

Following  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  by  Egypt  In  1958,  Russia  began  to  In- 
crease Its  prominence  In  the  Mediterranean. 
Today  the  Russian  Naval  presence — total  an- 
nual ship  days  in  the  area— in  both  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  sur- 
passes that  of  our  SUth  Fleet. 

The  Soviets  have  been  expanding  their 
navy  at  such  a  rate  that  their  Russian  navy 
now  exceeds  the  U.S.  navy  in  number  of  sub- 
marines and  at  the  present  rate  of  expansion 
will  overtake  us  in  a  few  years.  The  Soviet 
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merchant  marine  has  also  surpassed  ours  in 
number,  tonnage  and  modernity  of  ships. 

And  there  are  indications  that  the  Rus- 
sian's plans  include  making  the  Caribbean 
Into  a  Soviet  lake  as  they  have  done  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Only  two  months  ago,  Kosyglu  at  the  end  of 
his  visit  to  Cuba,  issued  with  Castro  a  joint 
communique  that  the  U.S.  Illegally  occupied 
our  naval  base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay.  There  is 
also  evidence  that  a  goal  of  Russian  naval 
planners  Is  to  deprive  the  United  States  of 
our  sovereignty  and  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Soviets  already  have  an  agreement 
with  Egypt  over  the  Suez;  and  now  with 
General  Torn  joe  as  their  comrade  in  Panama 
and  Castro  In  Cuba,  It  appears  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  designs  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  more  appar- 
ent that  the  Soviet  plan  for  achieving  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  was  the  case 
regarding  the  Suez  Canal,  includes  establish- 
ing a  government  friendly  to  the  Soviets,  pro- 
viding economic  and  military  assistance,  the 
use  of  worldwide  hostile  propaganda  against 
Western  powers,  training  military  and  guer- 
rilla forces,  and  use  of  terror. 

Many  of  you  perhaps  remember  the  flag 
Incident  in  1960  when  the  Panamanian  flag 
was  displayed  and  the  situation  in  1964 
when  Communist-led  mobs  assaxilted  our 
soldiers.  This  attack  was  designed  to  force 
the  United  States  to  renegotiate  the  1903 
treaty.  Following  the  advice  of  "soft  on 
Communism"  State  Department  advisors, 
President  Johnson  agreed  to  negotiations. 
When  the  American  people  learned  about  the 
text  of  the  new  treaties,  the  clamor  In 
opposition  was  so  strong  that  the  treaties 
were  never  signed. 

In  1968.  General  Torrljoe  seized  control 
of  the  government  of  Panama  by  a  military 
coup  and  has  appointed  communists  as  his 
top  advisors.  Castro  has  supplied  Cuban 
guerrilla  teams  to  train  natives  in  sabotage 
and  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  area  adjoining 
the  Canal.  Russian  technicians  have  been 
arriving  in  Panama  apparently  to  train 
Panamanians  in  operating  the  Canal  Just  as 
they  trained  Egyptians  to  operate  the  Suez 
Canal. 

The  controlled  Panamanian  newspapers 
have  launched  a  propaganda  l)arrage  against 
what  they  call  "the  capitalist  running  dogs 
of  the  imperialist  U.S."  and  are  demanding 
immediate  return  of  the  Canal  to  Panama. 
Panama's  Foreign  Minister.  Juan  Tack  has 
publicly  stated  his  government  would  not 
tolerate  continued  U.S.  control  of  the 
Canal. 

And  should  the  United  States  refuse  to 
turn  over  the  Canal  to  the  Panamanian  dic- 
tator, Panamanian  mobs  will  be  Instigated 
to  provoke  another  communist-led  attack 
similar  to  that  of  1964. 

And  should  the  Panamanian  dictator  fail 
to  achieve  his  goal  by  diplomatic  and  propa- 
ganda efforts.  It  Is  likely  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  take  the  Canal  Zone  by  mili- 
tary force  or  to  render  the  canal  inoperative 
through  sabotage  by  guerrilla  fighters.  And 
providing  encouragement  to  those  who  wo\Ud 
undertake  such  a  military  attack  Is  a  state- 
ment appearing  in  a  Panamanian  newspaper 
of  July  23  and  reportedly  made  by  a  State 
Department  official  that  the  time  erf  U.S.  mili- 
tary intervention  in  other  countries  had  past 
and  that  the  U.S.  would  not  intervene  even 
If  the  communists  cut  off  Venezuelan  oU 
shipments  or  attempted  to  take  over 
Pananui. 

Diplomatic  efforts  are  l>eing  made  at  the 
present  tln>e  by  the  government  of  General 
Torrljoe  to  persuade  the  Uj8.  to  give  up  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama.  Ne- 
gotiations began  in  June  of  this  yew  fc»'  a 
new  treaty  to  replace  the  1903  treaty  which 
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granted  the  U.S.  control  of  the  Canal  In  per- 
petuity as  well  as  holding  the  U.S.  respon- 
sible for  the  defense  of  the  Canal. 

State  Department  negotiators  have  re- 
portedly said  that  they  expect  the  treaties 
to  be  signed  and  ratified  by  tlje  Senate  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Latest  reports  are  that 
it  is  expected  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  January. 

A  "factor  which  the  State  Department  ne- 
gotiators have  apparently  overlooked  is  that 
the  President  and  State  Department  cannot 
surrender  by  treaty  or  otherwise  its  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal  to  any  other 
sovereign  government  or  to  any  mternational 
agency,  including  the  U.N..  without  specific 
authority  from  the  Congress,  which  includes 
the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate. 

The  framers  of  our  Federal  Constitution 
were  men  of  rare  wisdom  and  vision.  They 
foresaw  the  need  for  a  provision  in  the  great 
instrument  to  prevent  the  Executive  from 
disposing  of  any  territory  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States  by  pretext  of  a  treaty 
except  with  the  approval  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Accordingly,  that  was  In- 
cluded In  article  rv,  section  3,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose 
of  .  .  .  the  Territory  or  other  Property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States." 

As  far  as  the  record  shows,  the  cvirrent 
negotiations  for  the  proposed  Panama  Canal 
treaties  have  never  referred  to  this  constitu- 
tional requirement  and  have  acted  with  com- 
plete duplicity  and  Insincerity  by  Ignoring 
our  Constitution  and  apparently  never  bring- 
ing It  to  the  attention  of  the  Pananuinlan 
negotiators.  Whatever  the  Senate  may  do  as 
regards  the  projected  surrender  at  Panama, 
the  House  has  thus  far  been  adamant  and 
will  likely  so  remain.  Yet  our  negotiators 
have  gone  merrily  along  ignoring  the  vital 
constitutional  provision  with  Chief  Nego- 
tiator Robert  B.  Anderson  and  his  associates 
evidently  trying  to  sweep  the  proposed  give- 
away of  the  Canal  Zone  under  the  diplo- 
matic rug. 

The  State  Department  claims  that  U.S. 
control  and  defense  of  the  Canal  are  non- 
negotiable  while  Panama  insists  on  the  end 
of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
Also,  the  rights  to  expand  the  existing  canal 
or  to  build  a  new  sea-level  canal  are  essential 
to  U.S.  agreement  to  a  new  treaty. 

The  map  you  are  looking  at  shows  the 
route  of  the  present  canal  and  the  site  of 
the  proposed  sea  level  canal  10  miles  to  the 
West  of  the  existing  canal.  Besides  taking 
14  years  to  build  and  costing  $2.8  billion 
according  to  present  estimates,  a  sea-level 
canal  would  Involve  ecological  problems.  Ma- 
rine biologists  are  concerned  that  unlike  the 
present  lock  canal,  a  sea-level  canal  would 
permit  access  to  the  Pacific  of  a  number  of 
stronger  Western  Atlantic  species  of  fish,  re- 
sulting In  the  extinction  of  many  Pacific 
species.  Conversely,  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Atlantic  would  be  opened  to  the  poisonous 
sea  snake  and  the  crowd  of  thorn  starfish, 
which  presently  plagues  the  Pacific.  As  you 
can  see  from  the  map  of  sea  snake  distribu- 
tion, there  are  no  snakes  In  the  Atlantic. 

What  Is  the  solution  to  the  Panama  Ca  al 
problem?  First,  we  should  let  Panama  a  d 
the  world  know  that  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Canal  Zone  legally  and  rightfully  belong 
to  the  United  States  and  that  any  charge 
In  our  control  or  sovereignty  over  the  canal 
Is  non-negotiable;  secondly  we  should  widen 
and  modernize  the  present  canal;  and  finally, 
we  should  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the 
canal  to  be  prepared  to  protect  It  In  case 
of  enemy  attack. 

It's  high  time  we  placed  the  security  and 
welfare  of  America  first.  The  Panama  Canal 
Is  American  and  is  as  symbolic  of  our  liberty 
as  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
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THE  POSITION  OP  AORICULTURE  IN 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
agriculture  in  our  society  is  often  greatly 
misunderstood.  We  depend  an  the  farmer 
for  our  very  existence,  yet  we  have  be- 
come so  used  to  his  successful  struggle 
against  hunger  that  we  often  take  him 
for  granted. 

Even  less  undertood  are  the  roles  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  work  with  the  farmer  and  enable 
him  to  be  the  most  eCBcient  producer  of 
food  and  fiber  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  role  of  our  agricultiu^l  community 
will  be  even  more  important  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  we  turn  to  those  who  know  how 
to  cooperate  with  nature  for  guidance  in 
saving  our  environment. 

For  more  than  100  years,  our  agricul- 
txiral  leaders  have  been  trained  by  our 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  Men 
and  women  from  these  institutions  have 
gone  Into  education,  research,  industry, 
journalism,  and  into  the  backbone  of 
agriculture,  farming  itself. 

Because  of  their  efforts,  a  single  farm- 
er today  feeds  himself  and  more  than  40 
other  persons.  That  is  five  times  the  out- 
put of  a  farmer  50  years  ago.  More  than 
any  other  factor,  this  increase  in  agri- 
cultural productivity,  and  the  resultant 
release  of  millions  of  persons  from  the 
necessity  of  tiUing  the  soil,  is  responsible 
for  the  tremendous  advances  made  in 
this  country  since  its  inception. 

The  Resident  Instruction  Committee 
on  Policy,  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Carroll  V.  Hess 
dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Agriculture  at 
Kansas  State  University,  recently  pub- 
lished a  brochure  that  eloquently  sets 
forth  the  role  and  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  :  would  Uke  to  include 
the  text  of  this  brochure  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Anyone  who  reads  this  will 
have  a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
debt  we  owe  to  our  land-grant  colleges 
and  to  our  agricultural  community  in 
general. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Hess  for  his  role  in 
producing  this  important  publication  I 
hope  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  young  people  to  all 
the  many  agricultural  careers. 

A  prosperous,  forward-looking  agri- 
cultural community  is  essential  to  the 
contmued  prosperity  of  America  as  a 
whole,  and  land-grant  colleges  have  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  achieving  this  goal 

The  article  follows : 

Help  Rxstorz  a  Qualitt  Envibonmint 

Looking  for  beauty,  relevance,  meanlnif- 
fulnew?  You  may  and  them  where  youd 
least  expect— in  a  curriculum  in  agriculture 
and  natural  resources.  In  such  a  curriculum 
you  deal  with  ideas  and  with  Uvlng  orga- 
nisms—people.  aollB.  and  animals.  Tou  treat 
them  kindly,  handle  them  gently,  work  close- 
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ly  with  them,  see  their  beauty,  learn  their 
•languages,"  and  begin  to  understand  their 
relationship  with  you — and  all  pe<q>le. 

As  you  understand  your  Interrelations  with 
all  Uvlng  things  on  the  earth  you  share  in 
common,  you  begin  to  understand  yourself. 
The  Idea  that  man  "controls"  nature  is  re- 
placed with  understanding  of  man's  place  in 
nature's  world. 

Thus,  agriculture,  because  It  Is  so  closely 
associated  with  Uvlng  things  and  natural 
resources,  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  make 
learning  a  personal,  current  experience  that 
helps  you  appreciate  and  understand  all  the 
beauty  about  you. 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered  who  you  real- 
ly are,  and  why.  Subconsciously  you  may 
seem  to  be  outside  the  chain  of  events  that 
comes  from  Uvlng  things  and  interactions 
with  them.  Tour  search  for  self  identlHca- 
tlon  may  be  a  subconscious  search  for  har- 
mony with  Uvlng  things  that  are  part  of 
you— as  you  are  part  of  them. 

The  beauty  and  excitement  of  studying 
and  working  for  harmony  among  living 
things  (including  people)  is  heightened  as 
you  realize  that  Is  the  most  promising  ap- 
proach for  reversing  land,  water,  and  air  pol- 
lution; attaining  peace;  and  feeding  and 
stabilizing  human  populations  to  harmonize 
with  populations  of  other  animals  and 
plants. 

Regardless  of  what  agriculturally-related 
curriculum  you  enter  (biology,  entomology 
horticulture,  forestry,  floriculture,  soils' 
crops,  ag  education,  animal  sciences,  poultry" 
•ea  life,  conservation,  or  another  one)  you'll 
soon  And  professes  who  agree  "that  man  has 
no  right  to  consider  the  earth  as  his  pooMS- 
slon  to  despoil  or  befoul  as  he  pleases  "  A 
few  may  even  wonder  with  you  if  man  is 
the  most  Important  organism  in  the  eco- 
logical chain.  Mans  breaking  the  chain,  as 
If  he  were  exempt  from  the  laws  of  nature 
has  caused  the  decline  and  fall  of  many 
cultures  and  countries.  To  repair  such 
damage  and  to  prevent  It  from  happening  in 
the  future  require  an  undersUnding  of 
people  and  of  how  all  organisms  are  related- 
how  man  Is  part  of  nature  and  nature  is  part 
of  man.  That,  of  course.  Is  what  ecoloKv  is 
all  about.  ' 

The  beet  way  of  study  ecology,  in  general 
is  in  a  curriculum  of  your  choice  In  agri- 
culture. Ecology  is  not  a  discipline.  It  is  the 
Interrelatedness  of  disciplines.  To  learn  about 
ecology,  you  study  organisms— people,  earth 
air.  and  water.  That  most  such  studies  are  in 
agriculture  seems  to  have  been  overlooked— 
especially  by  youth  from  cities. 

Hunger,  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  and 
stable  governments,  is  the  primary  problem 
of  nearly  half  the  earth's  human  population 
Decreasing  and  stabUlzlng  birth  rates— whUe 
increasing  food  production,  conserving  water 
and  sou,  and  withdrawing  pollutants  from 
air,  water,  and  soil— Is  the  Herculean  task 
that  will  require  the  lifetime  energy  and 
talent  of  literally  millions  of  persons  now  in 
high  school  or  college. 

Youth  who  have  served  in  the  Peace  Corps 
VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America)' 
IVS  (International  Voluntary  Services),  or 
with  other  groups  in  a  developing  nation 
have  found  that  knowledge  of  agriculture  is 
most  wanted  and  needed.  Many  (including 
youth)  who  have  been  in  military,  religious, 
government,  or  other  services  abroad,  return 
to  take  courses  In  agriculture. 

Creating  harmony  mmong  all  living  orga- 
nisms, including  human  beings,  calls  for 
much  political,  social,  biological,  and  related 
knowledge,  plus  sensitivity,  understanding 
of.  appreciation  for  diversity  among  aU  the 
organlnns.  Including  human  beings. 

So,  learning  in  an  agricultural  curriculum 
may  become  a  personal.  NOW  experience— a 
feeling  of  close  kinship  and  harmony  with 
the  beauty  about  you. 
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TO     CREATE     RAJlIfOKT.     UAHN     NATTJai's    LAW« 

Today  the  plan»t  earth  U  th«  agrtcultuial 
campus.  Thousands  of  graduataa  of  U.S  agrl- 
cultural  colleges  hold  administrative  andaci- 
entmo  position*  In  this  country  and  in- 
creasingly in  nearly  all  non-Communist 
countries— through  International  programs 
or  with  international  agribusiness  or  agri- 
Industry  companies. 

In  the  United  States,  agribusinesses,  agrl- 
Industrles,  banks,  and  sute.  city,  and  com- 
munity-planning agencies  hire  consultant^ 
technicians,  and  managers  with  agricultural 
degrees — to  protect  consumers'  purchases  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  other  foods;  seed,  and 
nursery  stock;  fertilizers,  lime,  pesticides 
fungicides,  and  other  chemicals — to  protect 
the  health  of  people  and  other  animals;  and— 
to  esUbllsh  grades  of  grain,  meat,  and  other 
products. 

Increasing  awareness  that  ecological  factors 
Influence  the  quality  of  living  la  increasing 
the  demand  by  state  and  local  goverumenu 
for  persons  with  degrees  in  agriculture.  Op- 
portunities are  simUar  to  those  offered  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  larg- 
est employer  of  agricultural  graduates. 

SERVE  MANKIND  AS  TOU  SATISTT  TOUBSELF 

Agricultural  graduates,  of  course,  abound 
in  foreign  agriculture — both  In  govemmenUl 
and  private  organizations,  like  the  Rocke- 
feller and  Ford  Foundations.  Three  of  the 
large  employers— the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Peace  Corps — have  some  b.OOO  agricul- 
turists In  more  than  100  countries. 

Experience  with  the  Peace  Corps,  rvs.  or 
VISTA  could  lead  to  a  life-time  vocation  In 
one  of  the  agencies  that  help  emerging  na- 
tions develop  their  food  supplies  through 
agricultural  research,  education,  and  exten- 
sion, and  that  help  people  apply  technology 
to  raise  nutritional  levels  and  other  stand- 
ards of  living. 

Opportunities  are  expanding  for  those  who 
can  teach  agriculture  or  administer  agricul- 
tural programs  In  developing  countries. 

riNO     TOUR    PI.ACE     IN    THE     NEW    AGRICULTURE 

During  the  decade  of  the  19708  agricul- 
tural production  on  earth  may  be  measured 
from  infrared  photographs  taken  from  air- 
planes and  from  an  orbiting  agricultural 
satellite.  That's  a  Joint  prediction  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Agrlcultura".  Research  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are 
working  together  to  refine  techniques  and 
equipment  before  they  launch  the  earth- 
resources  satellite 

Already  remote  sensing  by  infrared  photo- 
graphs Is  used  to  detect  moisture  and  ferti- 
lizer deficiencies  (when  they  first  start)  and 
to  quickly  spot  certain  Insect  and  disease 
damage  to  crops. 

Technology  Is  constantly  creating  new  ca- 
reers In  agriculture  and  environmental  sci- 
ences. Some  deal  with  food  and  beverage 
processing  in  cities  (for  those  who  prefer 
city  life).  Many  deal  with  open  space,  wild- 
life, national  parks,  and  various  outdoor  ac- 
tivities; such  careers  should  ap^peal  to  you 
if  you  hope  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  crowded 
landscapes  of  asphalt  and  concrete,  angular- 
ity, and  predictability. 

Thought  a  few  'ag"  graduates  return  to 
farms,  many  find  vocations  that  take  them 
to  other  open  spaces. 

IF   TOU    ARE   TRAINED   IN    AGRICULTURE,    TOU  ARE 
NEEDED 

If  you  try  to  ascertain  all  the  opportuni- 
ties for  service  and  employment  that  a  de- 
gree In  agriculture  might  lead  to.  you  tackle 
an  Impossible  task.  Many  opportunities  that 
wiU  open  to  the  under-20  generation  are  un- 
known or  unlmaglned  by  the  over-30  gen- 
eration. 

You  can  be  certain  of  one  thing,  however: 
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education  will  enhance  your  life  In  diverse 
ways.  The  general  knowledge  you  store  while 
earning  any  college  degree  multiplies  jrour 
ability  to  serve  society.  By  opening  many 
professional  and  service  avenues  cloaed  to 
high  school  graduates,  a  college  education 
also  Increases  your  freedom  of  vocational 
choice  and  of  places  to  live  and  work.  At 
the  same  time,  It  Increases  your  chances  for 
financial  rewards. 

The  more  knowledge  you  acquire,  the  more 
effective  you  will  be — regardless  of  how  you 
plan  to  spend  your  life. 

As  we  wortc  to  Improve  our  environment, 
opportunities  for  those  with  degrees  In  ag- 
riculture and  related  flelds  are  certain  to  In- 
crease. 

Needed  around  the  earth  are  those  with 
special  skills  in  handling  soil,  water,  forests, 
flaberles.  wildlife,  and  all  the  natural  re- 
sources. 

rOOD  Am   IDEAS  ABE   MORE  lUPORTANT  AND 
MORE    POWERFUL     THAN     MHJTART     ARMS 

U.S.  agriculture  shares  prominently  In 
complex  miracles  of  the  space  age. 

Agriculture  is  a  akill  and  a  profession 
deeply  rooted  in  sciences — Mologlcal,  physi- 
cal. poUtlcal,  and  social.  More  than  39,(X>0 
U.S.  scientists  (more  than  15  percent  of  aU 
VS.  scientists)  work  in  Ufe  sciences  and  agri- 
culture in  tills  day  of  sophisticated  research, 
ot  nucleonics,  of  automation,  of  atomic 
power,  of  electronic  computers,  of  remote 
sensing,  and  of  aerospace  travel.  Agricultural 
science  is,  in  fact,  an  essential  force  in  the 
dynamic  advances  of  the  30th  century. 

Agriculture  is  a  glganUc,  vigorous,  growing 
Industry — stimulated  to  further  growth  by 
its  myriad  products  and  worldwide  activity; 
(300  billion  is  Invested  in  farms,  equal  to 
half  the  value  of  aU  corporate  stocks  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Gross  farm  In- 
come exceeds  $50  bllUon  annuaUy,  up  more 
than  300  percent  sinoe  the  lOaOs.  Assets  of 
farm  supply,  processing,  and  distribution 
firms  are  $100  billion. 

Each  American  farmer  by  1970  was  supply- 
ing food  for  himself  and  more  than  40  other 
persons.  That's  Ave  times  the  out|>ut  of  a 
fanner  50  years  ago.  To  what  can  we  at- 
tribute this  amazing  advance?  Tb  agricul- 
tural research.  Industrial  developtnent,  col- 
lege instruction,  extension  eduoatlon,  and 
wise  management. 

Yet  agriculture  reaches  beyond  farms, 
ranches,  forests,  gardens,  and  orcbaiYls.  Al- 
though production  Is  a  basic  segment,  agri- 
culture also  Includes  suppliers  of  feed, 
fertilizer,  chemicals,  seeds,  machinery,  tools, 
buildings,  ptetroleiun  products,  electric  serv- 
ice, legal  services,  management  services,  ad- 
vertising, public  relations.  l>poker  services.  In- 
vestment counseling,  banking  servloes,  and 
other  Items  and  services  necessary  in  modem 
fanning.  Such  XJ.S.  businesses  employ  six 
million  persons. 

An  additional  10  mUUon  are  required  to 
fabricate,  process,  and  transport  food  and 
fiber.  The  resulUng  products  supply  200  mil- 
lion Americans  with  food,  fiber,  and  lumber; 
the  t6-blllion-a-year  surplus  of  those  prod- 
ucts ranks  first  In  U.S.  exports,  and  Is  a 
bountiful  reserve  for  any  national  emer- 
gency. 

In  the  struggle  for  peace  and  good  will 
«mong  people  of  all  nations,  food  and  Ideas 
are  more  important  and  more  powerful  than 
arms. 

Efficient  agriculture  has  made  the  United 
States  a  world  leader  In  food  power.  We 
nave  the  proud  heritage  of  a  century  of 
progress  through  research  and  development 
by  colleges  of  agriculture. 

BICOKST    BOOM    Hf    AGKICTTLTUBB'S    HXSrOBT 
REQUIRZD  TO  FXXD  EABTH'S  PBOFLK 

In  the  United  States  food  la  abundant.  d(- 
veralfled,  generally  wbole«Mne  and  safe,  avall- 
•"i"  •>!  y«»r,  and  relatively  low  priced. 

ThankB  to  agricultural  research,  we  have 
basic  foods,  i^ua  vlUmlns.  trmct  element*^ 
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such  antibiotics  as  penicUUn  and  strepto- 
mycin, diooumarol  for  heart  patients,  and 
capstUe  foods  for  astronauts. 

Agricultural  research  la  used  to  develop 
recreational  areas,  to  manage  lawns  and  turf 
(Including  golf  greens) ,  In  ornamental  land- 
scaping, and  to  oontrcd  insects  and  plant 
diseases. 

Medical  science  has  teamed  with  agricul- 
tural sciences  In  studies  of  cancer,  goiter. 
radiation  from  atomic  fallout,  tooth  decay, 
arthritis,  undulant  fever.  tut>ercuIosis.  coro- 
nary disease,  scurvy,  anemia,  and  muscular 
dystrophy.  Agricultural  scientists  George  W. 
Beadle  and  Selman  A.  Waksman  won  Nobel 
prizes  in  medicine.  Norman  E.  Borlaug's  Nobel 
prize  for  peace  recognized  a  breakthrough  In 
crop  yields,  which  add  to  hopes  for  peace 
around  the  earth. 

Agriculture  (united  with  science,  tech- 
nology, and  business)  underglrds  America's 
well  being.  It  offers  challenging  opportunities 
here  and  In  developing  countries. 

Where  are  there  more  rewarding  careers? 
Where  can  an  individual  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  health,  welfare,  and  well 
being  of  his  fellow  man? 

The  biggest  boom  in  history  is  predicted  for 
agriculture  and  related  businesses  because 
all  nations  now  are  attempting  to  provide 
nutritionally  adequate  diets  for  all  people. 

Tbe  borlBon  never  was  more  golden  than 
now  for  youth  with  degrees  In  agriculture. 
Should  man  establish  himself  on  another 
planet,  agricultural  research  will  contribute 
to  his  food,  health,  clothing,  and  shelter 
there. 

A  choice  of  many  exciting  opportunities 
and  Job  careers  awaits  young  men  and  women 
who  earn  degrees  in  agriculture. 

CONDUCT    RESEABCH    TO    IMPROVE    THE 

qnauTT  of   life 

Educational  Institutions,  agribusinesses, 
and  agri-industries  In  the  United  States  need 
nearly  3,000  new  scientists  each  year  for  po- 
sitions In  agricultural  research  and  develop- 
ment. State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
alone   have   7.500  scientists  doing   reeearch. 

If  In  high  school  you  enjoyed  courses  In 
chemistry,  mathematics,  biology,  physics, 
eoonomlcB,  sociology,  or  associated  sciences, 
consider  a  career  ledalng  to  a  professional 
vocation  In  an  area  related  to  agriculture. 

Research  In  ooUege  experiment  stations, 
and  in  federal,  Industrtal.  state,  and  private 
laboratories  has  made  the  United  States 
farmer  the  most  proficient  on  earth.  Despite 
great  progress,  even  greater  breakthroughs 
win  Increase  livestock  and  crop  yidds,  Im- 
prove manpower  efficiency,  raise  living  and 
health  standards,  and  contribute  to  the 
earth's  eoonomy  and  the  well  being  of  all 
people. 

Agricultural  research  embraces  much:  all 
crops,  livestock,  and  soils;  pest  control,  food 
preoervatlon,  nutrition;  engineering,  timber 
utilization,  conservation  of  natural  reeources; 
management,  martcetlng,  social  and  economic 
problems;  and  today's  newest  sciences  that 
deal  with  electronics,  computer  technology, 
^>ectrography,  radiation,  solar  energy,  radio- 
active Isotopes,  and  even  the  secrets  of  life 
Itself. 

MANT    AC    CBADS    CCT    JOBS    BELPIMC    OTHERS 

More  agricultural  college  graduates  enter 
the  edticatlonal  field  than  return  to  farm- 
ing. More  than  2.000  Jobs  in  education  are 
filled  annually  by  persons  with  degrees  In 
agriculture.  Each  year  a  /eto  more  icomen 
mnd  many  more  men  from  cities  are  among 
the  2fiOO. 

In  U.S.  colleges  where  the  life  sciences  and 
agriculture  are  taught.  19.5<X)  profeaslonal 
and  technical  workers,  besides  12,000  exten- 
sion educators  (a  few  in  nearly  every 
county) ,  are  employed.  Add  to  that  more 
than  11.000  high  school  agricultural  Instruc- 
tors and  the  total  exceeds  42,000  agricul- 
tural educators  In  the  United  States  alone. 
And  more  and  more  of  tliem  (men  and  worn- 
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en)  are  being  asked  to  serve  In  developing 
countries. 

Because  "Jobs  in  agriculture"  too  often  is 
Interpreted  to  mean  "farm  laborers"  (work 
now  largely  done  by  machines),  persons  who 
would  enjoy  spending  a  lifetime  in  agricul- 
ture— particularly  in  assisting  developing  na- 
tions— often  are  misguided  into  other  area.'^ 
and  professions. 

Colleges  that  offer  degrees  in  agriculture 
seek  instructors  with  talent  in  biology,  eco- 
nomics, food  technology,  chemistry,  en- 
gineering, sociology,  communications,  and 
marketing.  College  teaching  provides  great 
satisfaction  in  working  with  and  guiding 
young  minds,  whUe  also  providing  a  good 
living.  Aspiring  to  teach  In  college  is  realistic 
for  youth  who  like  people  and  want  to  spe- 
cialize long  enough  to  quaUfy. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  employs 
many  young  college  graduates  (Immediately 
upon  graduation) — to  interpret  and  put  to 
practical  use  what  agricultural-research  sci- 
entists find.  Extension  agents  communicate 
latest  methods  and  ideas  to  both  rural  and 
urban  families.  Panning,  ranching,  vege- 
table production,  forestry,  soU  conservation, 
and  orcharding  are  included.  Other  gradu- 
ates work  with  4-H  Clubs,  In  the  Peace 
Corps,  in  vocational  and  technical  schools, 
or  as  research  or  teaching  assistants  while 
in  graduate  schools. 

Administrators  in  Industries  and  associa- 
tions alUed  with  farming  contact  agricultural 
colleges  for  potential  instructors  to  train 
their  employees.  They  want  graduates  who 
can  "dreem"  constructively,  have  a  scientist's 
curiosity,  and  can  speak  and  write  effective- 
ly. Skilled  agriculturists  are  needed  In  busi- 
ness analysis,  public  relations,  communica- 
tions, processing,  and  marketing.  Experience 
as  an  extension  agent  or  vocational  instruc- 
tor can  lead  to  attractive  pKJsitlons  in  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

Agriculture  is  as  old  as  civilization  and  as 
new  as  sjxace  exploration.  (Man's  struggle 
against  his  environment  for  food  to  stirvlve 
parallels  man's  history.  The  first  man  on  the 
moon  collected  a  "soU"  sample.)  For  na- 
tional and  international  progfress,  one  genera- 
tion must  teach  the  next.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  countries 
must  provide  teachers  of  teachers  In  develop- 
ing nations,  so  that  they  may  improve  their 
agriculture  to  feed  their  people. 

INDUSTRIES  NCB>  TOUTH   TRAINiS  tN 
AGRICULTUBX 

Industries  allied  with  agriculture  (Includ- 
ing Its  manufacturing,  processing,  packag- 
ing, marketing,  and  supply  segments)  em- 
ploy 32.000  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers. 

Docs  It  take  a  college  degree  to  sell  fertil- 
izers? Many  such  salesmen  are  college  grad- 
uates. Ttiey  know  how  plant  nutrients  Inter- 
act with  each  other;  how  crop  residues  affect 
them;  how  they  react  In  various  soils,  and 
how  that  reaction  Is  Influenced  by  sun  and 
moisture;  how  remote  sensing  Indicates  nu- 
trients needed,  attacks  by  Insects,  need  of 
moisture;  how  each  crop  and  Its  yield  affect 
nutrient  requirements  for  the  next  crop;  and 
how  much  nitrogen  likely  is  needed  to  guar- 
antee a  given  protein  content  of  grain. 

SImUar  knowledge  is  required  to  sell  live- 
stock and  poultry  feeds.  Salesmen  need  to 
know  what  macro  or  micro  nutrients  each 
animal  requires  and  how  those  nutrients 
vary  for  maintaining  the  body  and  for  grow- 
ing or  producing;  how  they  vary  with  rate 
of  weight  gain,  eggs  laid,  or  mUk  produced, 
or  with  temperature  and  humidity  changes; 
and  bow  each  nutrient  fits  in  ieast-oost  ra- 
tions determined  by  computers. 

A  degree  in  agriculture  is  not  misused  sell- 
ing fertUizers  (or  Uvestock  or  poultry  feeds) . 
Many  executives,  rruinageri,  ani  mdminittra- 
tors  of  indtutries  that  serve  offriculture,  icitk 
salaries  above  $20,000,  moved  up  by  way  of 
the  salesman  route. 
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Agriculture  has  become  so  technical  and 
competitive  that  nearly  all  operations,  to  be 
successful,  require  scientific  management.  As 
a  result,  firms  handling  agricultural  com- 
modities are  requiring  new  employees  to  have 
degrees  In  agriculture.  Likewise,  manufac- 
turers and  processors  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts require  skilled  technicians,  salesmen, 
communicators,  and  executives. 

Processing  and  packaging  increase  the 
market  value  of  such  cominodltes  as  milk, 
meat,  eggs,  bakery  goods,  butter,  margarine, 
fiour.  and  lumber,  as  well  as  canned,  frozen, 
dehydrated,  or  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 
So  the  manufacturers  and  processors  employ 
scientists,  agricultural  engineers,  technolo- 
gists, salesmen,  communications  and  public 
relations  men  and  women,  engineers,  and 
managers  with  college  training  in  agricul- 
ture. Demands  for  them  outnumber  gradu- 
ates. Salaries  are  attractive,  with  advance- 
ment often  rapid. 

NONFARM    AG    CAREERS    ARE    VARIED    AND 
PLENTirXJL 

Literally  thousands  of  firms  assemble, 
process,  and  market  farm  crops,  livestock 
products,  and  timber.  More  than  40  percent 
of  recent  agricultural  college  graduates  are 
employed  by  such  firms.  In  fact,  more  per- 
sons are  employed  to  transport,  distribute, 
and  market  farm  products  than  to  produce 
them. 

In  addition,  many  are  employed  in  busi- 
ness firms  offering  still  other  services  essen- 
tial to  successful  farming — such  as  banking, 
iusurauce.  credit,  land  appraisal,  and  broker- 
age services.  Others  work  for  manufacturers 
of  plant  nutrients,  feeds,  foods,  agricultural 
chemicals,  and  veterinary  supplies. 

Persons  with  degrees  in  ajriculture  are 
needed  as  buyers  for  packers  and  processors, 
in  advertising  and  public  relations,  for  mar- 
ket reporting,  and  as  agricultural  editors  and 
writers. 

Banks,  insurance  companies,  cooperatives, 
food  chains,  electric  companies,  dairy-prod- 
uct distributors,  feed  processors,  and  meat 
packers  are  familiar  examples  of  companies 
that  hire  persons  with  degrees  in  agriculture 
for  important  managerL-il  or  executive  posi- 
tions. 

College  students  who  have  combined  eco- 
nomics and  bxisiness  administration  with 
agricultural  science  find  several  careers  wait- 
ing when  they  graduate.  Farm  experience, 
while  helpful,  is  not  necessary.  Race,  sex, 
and  ethnic  origin  are  Irrelevant.  SensitiiHty. 
undeTstanding,  tolerance,  and  training  in 
agriculture  are  most  needed  for  careers 
abroad. 

In  our  dynamic  society,  farms  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease  in  number  but  increase  in 
size,  efficiency,  and  output.  Agricultural  col- 
leges will  continue  to  point  the  way  through 
progressive  agriculture  and  its  allied  Indus- 
tries. 

Leaders  of  many  countries,  pledged  to  in- 
crease food  and  fiber  production  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  people,  are  urging  United 
Sutes  agribusiness  firms  to  help  them.  Al- 
ready hundreds  of  United  States  citizens  are 
serving  as  agricultural  technicians  in  many 
of  the  developing  countries. 

PRODUCERS THE    BACKBONE    OF    ACRICULTt'RE 

Production  of  food,  fiber,  oil,  seeds,  and 
forest  products  is  basically  the  backbone  of 
agricultural  and  agriculture-related  Indus- 
tries. Primary  producers  are  commercial, 
scientific  farmers  who  are  efficient,  skilled, 
educated.  Such  fanners  understand  basic 
principles  of  automation,  computer  tech- 
nology, power  op>eratlon8,  breeding,  nutri- 
tion, pest  control,  soil  and  crop  management. 
Irrigation,  resource  management  and  con- 
servation, finance  and  marketing,  and  related 
subject*  essential  to  their  businesses.  They 
follow  closely  the  latest  research  findings  of 
agricultural  scientists.  They  consult  exten- 
sion specialists  and  agents.  They  read  widely. 
Many  are  college  graduates. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  who  successfully  produce  food  an', 
fiber  are  among  the  most  useful  citizens  ol 
the  United  States.  Together,  they  produc 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  the  nation  abun- 
diuitly  and  have  a  surplus  to  share  with  de- 
veloping countries.  Pood  and  fiber  producers 
control  the  destiny  of  many  nations.  Their 
importance  Is  now  recognized  by  leaders  of 
all  develc^ilng  countries. 

In  years  ahead  they  will  become  even  more 
proficient  and  will  produce  more  food  and 
fit)er  for  Increased  populations.  Available 
land  will  diminish  to  meet  growing  require- 
ments of  cities.  Industries,  highways,  scenic 
areas,  and  recreation.  Producing  more  food 
and  fiber  on  less  land  will  require  skilled, 
educated  operators  and  managers. 

Specialized  agriculture  la  becoming  In- 
creasingly Important.  Examples  Include 
growing  fruit  and  vegetables  conmierclally; 
operating  commercial  woodlots;  producing 
specialized  dairy  and  poultry  commodities; 
concentrating  on  livestock-feeding  manage- 
ment; breeding  purebred  and  crossbred  live- 
stock; producing  seed  and  nursery  stock. 
Some  agriculturalists  grow  such  specialty 
crops  as  sugar  beets,  cotton,  rice,  pecans,  or 
peanuts;  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning 
and  freezing;  turf  for  lawns  and  golf  courses; 
or  greenhouse  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Successful  operators  of  such  units  must  be 
broadly  educated  In  such  fields  as  agronomy, 
biology,  chemistry,  genetics,  pathology,  en- 
tomology, nutrition,  economics,  and  engi- 
neering. 

FOR    IMPACT.    BE    A    PROFESSIONAL    AC 
COMMUNICATOR 

It  you  enjoy  wTitlng  or  public  speaking 
and  meeting  people,  a  career  in  agricultural 
commuiMcatlons  could  be  rewarding. 

Your  Ideas  may  have  wide  influence,  as  a 
result  Of  what  you  communicate  in  writing, 
by  broadca-sting,  and  through  pictures.  In- 
formation and  Its  flow  are  Important  ecologi- 
cal elements;  you  can  influence  both.  Addi- 
tionally, "you  can  Influence  many  by  Inocu- 
lating the  Influential,"  among  whom  you  will 
associate. 

Did  you  help  edit  your  high  school  news- 
paper or  yearbook  or  have  parts  in  class  plays 
or  debates?  If  so.  you  have  a  background, 
and  likely  have  aptitudes  for  communica- 
tions. Combine  such  aptitudes  with  an  agri- 
cultural science  for  a  degree  and  pleasant 
work  In  agricultural  communications. 

Trade  and  business  papers  and  magazines 
associated  with  agribusiness,  agri-industries, 
or  farming  are  looking  for  men  and  women 
with  such  broad  education — as  are  radio  and 
television  stations,  farm  cooperatives,  exten- 
sion services,  experiment  stations,  and  both 
state  and  federal  government  agencies.  Many 
women  hold  such  Jobs. 

Salaries  in  agricultural  communications 
are  good  and  the  work  Is  Inspiring— be  it 
Interviewing,  photographing,  writing,  "crea- 
tive dreaming, '  editing,  appearing  on  radio 
or  television,  si>eaklng  to  live  audiences,  or 
traveling  to  new  territory  for  material. 

The  work  Is  exciting  and  adventuresome, 
with  continuing  up-to-the-minute  educa- 
tion. You  may  Interview  scientists,  farmers, 
educators,  indtistrlalists.  managers  of  busi- 
ness flrms;  attend  conventions  field  demon- 
strations, or  legislative  sessions;  report  on 
new  research,  scientific  developments,  or  leg- 
islation; travel  In  your  state  or  across  the 
United  States  and  to  foreign  lands — all  in 
search  of  Information  to  communicate  by 
tjrpewriter,  voice,  or  cameras.  Everywhere, 
and  nearly  every  day,  you  meet  fascinating 
people.  And  you  are  constantly  learning 
more,  so  your  competence  and  Influence  keep 
Increasing. 

Such  positions  require  a  broad  agricultural 
education  plus  aptitude  for  writing,  speak- 
ing, or  photography — along  with  an  Inquir- 
ing mind  and  a  desire  to  meet  and  to  know 
people. 

To  prepare  for  such  positions,  you  take 
courses  In  both  communicatlona  and  agrlcul- 
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tural  sciences — more  In  agricultural  sciences 
thaij  In  communications.  You  need  to  know 
*•    '■  to  communicate  but,  more  important 

need  to  know  enough  to  ask  Intelligent 

itlons   and   have  something  relevant  to 

[munlcate. 
ur   career   In    agricultural    communlca- 
may  be  as  an  editor  or  news  writer  for 
lege  extension  service  or  experiment  sta- 

Jthe  federal  government,  a  state  or  city 
agency.  Or  It  may  be  as  farm  director  for  TV 
and  radio;  or  as  public  relations  director,  or 
editor,  for  a  business  handling  farm  com- 
modities. Experience  leads  to  such  Jobs  as 
senior  editor,  advertising  manager,  public 
relations  director,  or  executive  or  administra- 
tor in  business,  government,  or  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

Because  you  must  meet  executives  in  your 
work,  your  competence  seldom  goes  unrec- 
ognized or  unrewarded. 

YOD  CAN   HELP  NATURE  MANAGE  HER  RESOURCES 

A  lifetime  career  In  agriculture  could  open 
new,  challenging  opportunities  to  you— In 
business,  Industry,  research  and  development, 
education,  communications,  pollution  abate- 
ment, resource  development,  economic  devel- 
opment In  foreign  countries,  conservation, 
recreation,  or  urban  agriculture. 

Agriculture  Is  science — biological,  social, 
and  physical.  That  Is  the  reason  agriculture 
needs  college-educated  men  and  women. 
Ideally  from  all  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Mechanization,  improved  crops  and  live- 
stock, crops  that  resist  Insects  and  diseases, 
pest  attractants.  bacteria  that  destroy  harm- 
ful residues,  and  other  advances  In  scientific 
agriculture  are  Increasing  opportunities  for 
those  with  degrees  In  agriculture.  Pood  and 
fiber.  In  increasing  amounts,  are  being  sup- 
plied m  the  United  States  by  fewer  people 
than  ever  before.  But  as  agriculture  succeeds 
In  Increasing  production  with  fewer  people, 
graduates  with  degrees  In  agriculture  are  be- 
ing called  to  participate  In  more  and  more 
agriculture-related  areas. 

Various  nations  (including  the  United 
States) ,  battling  against  malnutrition,  pollu- 
tion, disease,  overpopulation,  and  misunder- 
standing, are  begging  for  help  from  those 
with  knowledge  provided  by  a  college  educa- 
tion In  agriculture. 

Opportunities  for  youth  with  degrees  In 
agriculture  today  are  expanding  rapidly  In 
the  nonfarmlng  segment — in  areas  such  as 
manufacturing,  processing,  distributing,  re- 
search, marketing,  pollution  control,  conser- 
vation, resource  development,  government 
service,  and  foreign  aid.  Therefore,  agricul- 
ture needs  young  men  and  women  with  city 
backgrounds,  as  well  as  youth  with  rural 
backgrounds. 

Properly  managing  natural  resources  Is  a 
national  obligation.  It  involves  wise  use  of 
land  and  forests,  water  and  minerals,  fish  and 
wildlife;  it  Involves  preserving  parks  and 
other  natural  recreational  areas  (Including 
unspoiled  wildernesses,  virgin  prairies,  and 
scenic  riverways) .  Demands  are  Increasing 
rapidly  for  young  persons  who  qualify  for 
such  work. 

Sou  must  be  managed  (not  mined) ;  timber 
must  be  used  wisely  to  maintain  natural  eco- 
logical balances,  and  wildlife  must  be  pro- 
tected, managed,  replenished,  and  "harvest- 
ed" to  maintain  balances.  Water — needed  In 
cities  and  on  farms — must  be  protected  from 
pollution,  reused,  and  stored  to  prevent  dis- 
asters during  droughts.  Lack  of  water  more 
than  anything  else,  limits  food  production, 
especially  abroad. 

Nonrenewable  mineral  resources — includ- 
ing fuels  (Oil,  gas,  coal),  which  keep  agri- 
culture and  industry  on  the  move,  and  con- 
struction materials  (stone,  clay,  sand,  gravel) 
which  are  needed  for  roadways,  public  struc- 
tures, and  buildings — must  be  conserved  by 
wise  use.  Public  areas  must  be  enlarged  and 
protected  for  Increased  leisure  activities — 
particularly  near  population  centers. 
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People  wltlk  mors  leUure  time  are  voting 
for  mor«  park  faoUlttas  and  lakes,  planned 
recreational  pragrama,  oamptnc  sltss,  htint- 
ing  praasrvsa.  flahlnc  tacllltlea,  and  areas  for 
water  sport*  and  natura  studlea. 

Natural-resouroe  managemsnt  la  Impor- 
tant In  urbmn  agriculture — parks,  aooa,  gar- 
dens, goif  courses,  open  areas,  and  landacap- 
ing;  and  In  city  and  county  planning.  A  pre- 
requisite for  suob  work  la  knowladge  of  prop- 
er use  d  various  soils,  and  tbe  uiKteriylng 
rock  strata  (the  major  storehouse  of  our  eoo- 
nomlc  minerals) .  In  som«  places  land-use 
planning  already  Involves  assigning  q>«cUlc 
areas  to  ttieir  greatest  potential  use — as 
farming,  mining  or  quarrying,  lumbering, 
housing  develt^ment,  recreation,  and  so  on. 

Youtb  wltli  degreea  in  agrtcultur*  find  em- 
ployment In  state  and  national  soil  surveys, 
la  the  Sou  Conaerration  Service,  in  park 
management,  in  flsb  and  game  pr(^>agatlon 
and  management.  In  state  and  national  wa- 
ter resources  agencies  and  Institutes.  At  least 
26,000  foresters  are  employed  in  the  VJS.  For- 
est Service,  state  forestry  and  educational 
Institutions,   and   forest-product   Industries. 

Students  who  study  biology,  wildlife,  for- 
estry, agroixjfny,  chemistry.  bortlctUture, 
entomology,  sociology,  geology,  engineering, 
political  science,  or  range  management  are 
among  those  sought  to  help  conserve  our  na- 
tural resources.  Such  youth  are  employed  by 
government  agencies  as  well  as  by  private 
firms  Interested  In  mines,  parks,  game  pre- 
serves, private  hunting  and  fishing  areas, 
golf  courses,  commercial  nurseries,  highways, 
and  fish  hatcheries. 

HUNGBt MAM'S   CONSTANT    COMPANION 

Throughout  history  man's  primary  strug- 
gle has  been  for  food  and  fiber — first  from 
wild  animals  and  plants,  then  from  domes- 
ticated animate  and  cultivated  crops. 

Feeding,  clothing,  and  hoxising  people  have 
always  been  the  concern  of  agricultural 
scientists  and  the  people  they  serve.  It  was 
relatively  recently  that  scientists  first,  and 
then  the  general  public,  recognised  that  what 
man  does  to  his  natural  environment,  land, 
air.  and  water  must  be  In  harmony  with  na- 
txire,  because  natural  resources  are  basic  to 
maintaining  a  clvlliEatlon. 

Land,  air,  water,  the  natural  environment 
sustain  all  forms  of  life  (Including  man). 
By  Ignoring  nature  or  thinking  he  can  "con- 
trol" nature,  man  tends  to  pollute,  destroy, 
or  misuse  natural  reeouroes.  That  leads  to 
the  extinction  of  some  plants  and  animals. 
Left  unchecked,  It  would  lead  to  man's  ex- 
tinction. 

The  general  public,  being  aware  of  such 
dangers.  Is  creating  a  new  value  system  that 
says  "qvality  is  more  important  than  qumn- 
tity:  greatness  ia  more  important  than 
growth."  Quantity  goals  are  being  replaced 
by  quality  goals. 

The  new  emphasis  on  quality  environment 
and  the  new  value  system  already  are  ex- 
panding the  need  for  students  (men  and 
women  of  all  ethnic  origins)  with  degrees  In 
agriculture. 

It  means  your  generation  can  devote  a 
lifetime  to  H>readlng  adequate  food,  clothes, 
housing,  and  a  quality  environment  around 
the  planet  earth.  The  quest  for  quality  will 
require  many  with  degrees  in  agriculture. 

You  can  hrtp  man  oome  closer  to  reaching 
his  eternal  dream  I !  I 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  vl/e  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally  practicing  virituil  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,800  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  f  amlles. 

How  long? 


MORE  HEAT  THAN  LIGHT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  SBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  £^>eaker.  a  child 
•sks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KCMTTTCKr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  following  commentary  on  the  House's 
recent  action  on  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  concieming  nonde- 
nominational  prayers  in  public  buildings 
is  worthy  of  note. 

It  was  published  in  the  December  2 
edition  of  tbe  Rbcokd,  the  official  news- 
paper of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdio- 
cese of  Louisville  Ky.  The  author,  who  is 
both  a  mother  and  a  schoolteacher, 
makes  some  significant  points  about  the 
prcM>er — and  permissible — role  of  Bible 
reading  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following 
article  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Mullins  en- 
titled, "Court,  Congress  Critics:  More 
Heat  than  Ught,"  in  the  Record  : 
CorsT,  Congress  Camcs:  More  Heat  Than 
Light 
(By  Mary  Jane  MuUlns) 
On  Nov.  8,  1971,  the  House  rejected  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
"voluntary"  prayers  or  meditation  In  our 
public  schools.  As  expected,  this  rejection 
has  elicited  a  great  deal  of  emotional,  some- 
times vituperative  comment  about  the  god- 
lessness  of  our  nation's  lawmakers  and 
courts.  This  same  kind  of  reaction  gfreeted 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  case  of 
the  much  maligned  Madeline  CHare  who 
successfully  fought  "voluntary"  prayer  in 
tbe  public  schools  through  our  court  system. 
Unfortunately,  tbe  well  meaning  critics 
of  the  court  and  congress  generate  much 
more  heat  than  light.  Even  in  this  day  of 
ecumenism,  it  is  diiScult  to  imagine  any 
prayer  that  wovdd  be  Inoffensive  to  Jew, 
Mohammedan,  Btxldhlst  and  Christian 
alike  without  considering  the  sensibilities 
of  the  child  from  an  agnostic  or  atheistic 
family.  Since  the  Spirit  works  as  He  will, 
it  just  might  be  that  both  the  O'Hare  case 
and  tbe  recent  stand  of  tbe  House  will 
ultimately  benefit  every  American  patron  of 
the  public  schools. 

At  the  risk  of  revealing  my  age,  I  can 
recall  that  when  I  was  in  school,  the  main 
and  most  vehement  criticism  of  the  public 
schools  was  that  they  taught  the  Protestant 
Bible.  Although  this  argument  against  the 
public  schools  would  now  be  passe  for  the 
Catholic  even  if  Protestant  prayers  and  Bibles 
were  still  used  in  the  public  schools,  what 
about  children  of  other  beliefs  or  unbelief? 
In  1M7,  tbe  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals  met  to  establish 
goals  for  public  schools.  They  formulated 
what  Is  known  as  the  "Ten  Imperative  Needs 
of  Yonth."  Although  thla  important  state- 
ment Included  "growtb  In  ethical  values." 
tbe  need  for  focmal  prayer  In  scbools  was  not 
daemad  aaoaasary  for  Incluaion  at  leaat  aa  a 
function  of  tbe  public  achoola 

Fnrtbennore,  surveys  by  reputable  sodol- 
Qglsts  have  revealed  tbat  Catholic  scbools  In 
which  religious  beliefs,  values  and  laayeis 
are  "taught"  do  not  algnlfleanUy  alter  a 
child's  beliefs  and  practices.  Tbe  results  ai 
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such  surveys  Indicate  that  if  a  child  Is  from 
a  good  religious  home  ba  tends  to  be  a  "good" 
Catholic;  If  b/B  oomea  from  a  family  with  a 
poor  or  lax  religious  background,  be  tends  to 
be  a  ■"poor"  Catholic,  in  spite  of  an  education 
In  CatboUc  school  where  religlaus  and  moral 
values  are  legitimately  stressed.  In  addition, 
such  surveys  demonstrate  tbat  a  public 
school  education  does  not  neceasazUy  pro- 
duce a  "bed"  CatboUc.  Home  influence  seems 
to  be  the  determining  factor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  public  schools  are  not 
purveyors  of  godlessness  but  rather  victims 
of  pressure  groups;  in  the  case  of  the  "prayer 
people"  of  well  meaning,  religious  pereons 
with  strong  sectarian  beliefs.  Hopefully  this 
group's  present  course  will  remain  Ineffectual 
wblch  win  ultimately  benefit  tbe  American 
public  using  our  pubUc  schools.  The  public 
schools,  however,  should  not  be  relegated  to 
the  ranks  of  the  godless.  It  Is  possible  for 
those  of  all  persuasions  to  utilise  presently 
available,  perfectly  legitimate  means  to  Intro- 
duce the  Bible  into  the  public  schools,  rather 
than  to  push  for  Introduction  of  "voluntary" 
prayer  into  our  public  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. 

For  example,  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  critic 
of  the  court  or  congress  take  truly  construc- 
tive, easily  available  action  regarding  the 
teaching  of  tbe  Bible  as  literature  in  the 
public  schools.  Such  teaching  is  specifically 
permitted,  not  prohibited,  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  perfectly  legal  and  legitimate  in 
pubUc  as  well  as  private  schools. 

One  never  hears  a  great  hue  and  cry  to 
present  the  Bible  In  the  schools  as  an  In- 
escapable part  of  our  cultural  heritage,  yet 
it  ia  just  that.  In  addition,  the  Bible  Is  un- 
E^^pasaed  as  a  great  work  of  literature,  yet 
the  student  Is  seldom,  if  ever,  from  kinder- 
garten through  college,  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  great  book  which  Is  truly  an  important, 
integral  part  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
our  Western  civilization. 

Even  austerely  approached  as  a  great  work 
of  literature,  the  Bible  presents  ethical  a-.d 
moral  values  which  are  inextricably  Inter- 
woven into  American  culture.  Yet.  how  many 
of  our  youth.  In  either  public  or  Catholic 
schools,  are  aware  of  the  progress  In  civiliza- 
tion, wisdom,  and  morality  chronicled  In  the 
Old  Testament? 

In  simple  teaching  for  aesthetic  value  of 
the  Bible,  the  reader  is  Inevitably  faced  with 
the  Inescapable  moral  and  ethical  values 
contained  therein,  for  they  are  a  part  of  tlie 
very  fabric  of  tbe  Bible.  Yet  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  nx>st.  If  not  all.  of  our  students 
remain  pathetically  ignorant  of  a  maior  part 
of  their  heritage,  for  tbe  entire  Bible,  both 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  rarely  taught, 
even  as  literature  In  either  our  public  or 
Catholic  schools.  Yet  this  Is  an  avenue  that 
is  legally  open  to  all.  We  should  advocate 
and  take  advantage  of  it. 


ECONOMICS.    FREE    ENTERPRISE, 
LESS  FEDERAL.  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soutb  casouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Tkursdav.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  James  P. 
Miles  is  associate  professor  of  agricul- 
turtd  economics  at  Clemson  University. 
Dr.  Miles  has  long  been  associated  with 
efforts  to  restore  the  architecture  and  to 
develop  the  great  cultural  heritage  of 
South  Carolina's  Pendleton  District, 
with  its  heritage  of  J<rtm  C.  CUhoun,  the 
Ptnekneys,  and  the  Pickens.  Dr.  Miles, 
who  holds  a  Ph.  D.  from  Oomell  XTnlver- 
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slty  and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  University  of  Boatb  Caro- 
lina, \8  author  of  more  than  SO  pubUca- 
tions.  The  latest  Is  entitled  "Econcmlcs, 
Free  Enterprise,  Less  Federal  Oovem- 
ment." 

Here  is  a  part  of  what  was  said  about 
Dr.  Miles'  new  book  by  his  publishers. 
Key  Printing  Co.  of  OreenvlUe.  S.C. : 
Economics,  Fkee  Entxkpusz,  Less  Pesxkai. 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  businessmen  bave 
been  wanting  college  professors  to  write  and 
to  teach.  This  la  a  book  businessmen  will 
want  to  read  and  to  quote,  and  to  get  a 
copy  of  for  their  sons.  They  wlU  want  their 
employees  to  read  It.  They  will  want  to  send 
copies  to  their  senators  and  to  their  oon- 
greeamen.  This  book  Is  good  free  enterprise 
economics,  and  It  Is  good  business. 

The  author  dramtlcally  alerts  the  reader 
to  the  rapidly  growing  federal  government 
by  citing  the  tremendous  costs  of  various 
government  programs,  many  of  which  the 
author  thinks  we  would  be  better  olT  with- 
out. Too  many  tax  dollars  are  going  to  Wash- 
ington. Support  of  the  federal  government 
is  becoming  burdensome.  As  a  minimum,  the 
federal  government  Ukes  a  dollar  out  of  ev- 
ery Ave  a  person  earns.  The  average  person 
In  the  United  States  is  working  about  one- 
fourth  of  his  time  to  support  the  federal 
government — January.  February,  and  March 
of  every  year,  or  from  8:00  to  10:00  every 
day  for  the  federal  government.  If  "the  least 
government  is  the  beat  government."  the 
United  States  is  going  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. It  is  time  for  the  citizens  to  call  a  halt. 
This  book  states  a  strong  preference  for 
local  government  over  federal  government, 
and  calls  for  a  systematic  rollback  in  the 
size  and  programs  of  the  federal  government 
of  at  least  ten  percent  a  year. 


DAIRY   IMPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
one  accepts  the  concept  of  import  quotas 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  various 
quotas  which  apply  to  many  agriculture 
import  items  are  valid  as  an  exception  to 
the  international  trading  rules  estab- 
Ushed  by  GATT.  In  addition,  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  establish  import 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or 
materially  interfere  with  price  support 
programs  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  important  that  where 
such  valid  quotas  exist  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  apply  them  equitably;  in  other 
words,  to  plug  up  all  possible  loopholes. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  held  at  least  four  sets  of 
hearings  cm  the  issue  of  dairy  imports. 
In  each  Instance.  Presidential  action  fol- 
lowed which  intended  to  close  the  latest 
loopholes,  but  each  time  the  importers 
would  devise  new  methods  of  evasion. 

In  January  1969,  a  number  of  cheeses 
were  placed  under  quota.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  any  cheese  in  categories 
which  cost  47  cents  or  more  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  quota.  This  exemption 
was  designed  to  allow  continued  importa- 
tion of  specialty  cheeses  which  are  not 
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normally  manufactured  In  the  United 
States. 

What  has  ha{H>ened  In  practice,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  importers  have  found 
ways  to  evade  the  47-ceiit  price  cutoff, 
so  that  by  1970  imports  of  "over  47  cents" 
cheeses  had  risen  dramatically,  and  now 
account  for  nearly  25  percent  of  all  dairy 
imports. 

On  March  12.  1971,  the  President  re- 
quested the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
recommendations  dealing  with  this  new 
evasion.  Hearings  were  held,  and  on  July 
28,  the  Tariff  Commission  recommended 
that  the  47-cent  price  cutoff  be  abolished, 
and  that  a  quota  be  established  for  all 
tjrpes  of  cheese,  regardless  of  price. 

Although  the  President  made  his  re- 
quest 8  months  ago,  and  nearly  4  months 
have  passed  since  the  Tariff  Commission 
made  its  recommendation  for  a  new 
loophole-free  plan,  there  has  been  no 
further  action  by  the  White  House. 

Followthrough  Is  essential  to  main- 
taining confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  gov- 
ernment. I  urge  the  President  to  follow 
through  on  the  Tariff  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations in  the  interests  of  govern- 
ment, and  equity  for  the  dairy  industrj-. 


A    CONTRACT    YIELDS    PAROLE    IN 
MINNESOTA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Minnesota  Gov.  Wendell  R.  Ander- 
son's appointees — David  Pogel  as  Com- 
missioner of  Corrections — is  receiving 
national  recognition  for  his  innovative 
programs.  A  Sunday,  December  12,  New 
York  Times  story  by  Seth  S.  King  looks 
at  one  of  these  programs. 

Prisoners  are  raicouraged  to  sign  con- 
tracts with  prison  authorities.  These 
contracts  establish  the  terms  of  the  pris- 
oner's rehabilitation  program.  A  Minne- 
sota correctional  official  points  out 
that — 

The  key  is  the  obvious  one  of  drawing  a 
contract  that  will  require  a  prisoner  to  do 
the  things  that  will  result  In  behavioral 
changes — changes  that  will  keep  him  from 
committing  that  same  crime  again.  We  have 
been  able  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  his  be- 
havior. It's  the  therapy  and  treatment  that 
have  failed. 

With  Governor  Anderson's  leadership 
and  with  the  dedication  of  Stat^  correc- 
tions officials.  I  am  confident  that  Min- 
nesota will  continue  to  administer  a  hu- 
mane and  effective  corrections  program. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

A  CoNTKACT  Yields  Pajiolk  ik  Minnesota 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Stillwatib,  Mink.,  December  10. — Prisoner 
X.  like  most  of  the  Inmates  at  Stillwater 
Prison,  la  about  32  years  old,  white,  unskilled, 
and  has  a  ninth-grade  education.  He  has 
probably  been  a  burglar  and,  like  80  per  cent 
of  hla  fellow  Inmates,  he  has  been  convicted 
at  least  twice  and  probably  has  a  drug  or 
an  alcohol  problem. 

All  felons  In  Minnesota  except  first-degree 
murderers  receive  Indeterminate  sentences. 
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and  Prisoner  Z  may  be  eo&fln«d  at  StlU- 
water  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  yean. 

In  the  past,  the  time  Priaoner  X  ^wnt 
Inside  the  walls  depended  on  the  parole 
board,  which  oould  release  him  when  It  de- 
cided he  should  go.  Most  prisoners  are  spend- 
ing about  34  months  at  StUlwater,  situated 
In  eastern  MlnneeoU,  16  miles  northeast  of 
St.  Paul. 

Now.  under  a  new  system  prepared  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Oorrecttons.  Pris- 
oner X  can  automatically  walk  out  at  the 
end  of  whatever  time  it  takes  him  to  fulfill 
the  terms  of  a  contract  he  haa  signed  with 
prison  offlclals.  He  may  commit  htmaeU  In 
the  contract  to  completing  oouraes  for  a 
high  school  diploma  while  he  spends  a  year 
or  two  completing  a  keypunch  apprentice- 
ship course. 

He  would  agree  to  spend  a  specific  number 
of  hours  in  group  therapy  sessions  as  well 
as  undertake  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
discipline  himself  and  observe  prison  work 
and  living  rules. 

If  he  had  any  record  of  violence,  he  would 
have  to  agree  to  prove  exceptionally  good 
behavior  during  the  contract  period.  He 
might  also  have  to  commit  himself  to  par- 
ticipate in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  or  drug 
therapy  meetlnga  and,  If  he  is  married,  to 
complete  a  12-week  marriage-relations  course 
at  the  prison. 

It  may  take  Prisoner  X  two  or  three  years 
or  longer  to  meet  the  provisions  of  his  con- 
tract: or  he  might  speed  up  his  work  and 
fulfill  them  sooner.  The  amount  of  time  he 
spends  completing  his  agreed  obligations  wUl 
not  be  a  factor  in  securing  his  release. 

David  Pogel,  MinnesoU's  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Corrections,  believes  this  is  the  first 
time  that  such  a  formal  contract  system  has 
been  tried  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
with  adult  prisoners. 

"Its  no  panacea  and  it  may  not  work  at 
all  with  the  type  of  repeated  offender  for 
whom  prison  is  a  permanent  life  style,"  he 
said.  "But  it  can  give  two  highly  desirable 
results — It  may  reduce  some  of  the  caprice 
In  parole  detibiuiis  and  il  should  (jive  aii  in- 
mate a  sense  of  purpose  and  some  hope." 

Minnesota  already  has  an  extensive  pro- 
bation and  release  system.  While  the  rate  of 
reported  crimes  has  not  declined,  only  19  per 
cent  of  those  convicted  of  felonies  are  now 
sent  to  prison. 

The  total  inmate  population  of  839  at  Still- 
water P>rlson  and  670  at  the  St.  Cloud  Re- 
formatory, Minnesota's  two  maximum-secu- 
rity institutions.  Is  about  half  what  it  waa 
10  years  ago. 

Both  prisons  are  comparatively  well 
equipped  and  neither  is  crowded.  Less  than 
20  per  cent  at  either  Institution  are  black. 
While  there  have  been  racial  tensions  at  both, 
they  have  been  minor  compared  with  those  in 
prisons  in  New  York,  Illinois,  California  and 
Michigan. 

But  nearly  half  the  prisoners  who  serve 
sentences  at  Stillwater  or  St.  Cloud  commit 
new  crimes  once  they  are  released  and  are 
soon  back  in  again. 

"Its  obvious  that  what  we're  doing  now 
hasn't  been  very  successful  in  correcting 
them,"  said  Charles  Oadbols,  assistant  sup«- 
Intendent  for  training  and  treatment  at  8t. 
Cloud,  which  Is  in  central  Minnesota,  about 
60  miles  northwest  of  Minneapolis. 

"And  today  we're  getting  a  new  type  of 
prisoner  everywhere."  he  went  on.  "The  old 
cons  used  to  come  to  do  their  time  and  try 
to  get  themselves  back  Into  society.  Today, 
prisoners  come  In  bitter  and  alienated,  be- 
lieving its  society  and  not  them  that's  to 
blame.  They're  really  an  Immatxire  genera- 
tion. But  many  of  them,  underneath,  vnmt  to 
be  somebody,  to  do  something  and  see  an  ef- 
fect. Fulfilling  a  contract  could  be  the  way  to 
do  that." 

contxacts  opnoNAi, 
Only  those  prtsoners  who  want  to  sign  ocmq- 
tracts  wUl  be  offered  them,  ttr.  OadboU  aald. 
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adding  that  It  was  possible  that  an  Inmate 
might  q>end  more  time  In  prison  fulfilling  a 
contract  than  the  parole  board  would  require 
of  him  without  it. 

"The  inmate  code  requires  them  to  do 
everything  to  con  their  way  out,  and  some  of 
them  may  think  they  can  use  the  contract  to 
do  that,"  he  said.  "We're  saying  fine,  because 
the  game  Is  going  to  be  rigged  so  that.  If  they 
play  It,  they'll  come  out  of  {M'lson  less  likely 
to  commit  a  crime  again." 

"The  key."  he  said,  "is  the  obvious  one  of 
drawing  a  contract  that  will  require  a  pris- 
oner to  do  the  things  that  will  result  In 
behavioral  changes — changes  that  will  keep 
him  from  committing  that  same  crime  again. 
We  have  been  able  to  diagnose  the  causes  of 
his  behavior.  It's  the  therapy  and  treatment 
that  have  failed." 


THE  VH.  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOITTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  United  Nations  in  expelling  the  Re- 
public of  China  was  truly  a  moment  of 
infamy.  The  following  is  a  splendid  letter 
and  resolution  from  General  Ho  Ylng- 
chin.  President  of  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
General  Ho.  who  was  Commander  in 
Chief  of  Allied  Forces  in  the  China 
Theater  during  World  War  II.  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Republic  of  China  will, 
despite  this  treachery,  continue  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
The  UNmn  Nations  Association 
OF  th*  Republic  of  Ckina, 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  November  It,  1971. 
Hon.  Wm.  Jennings  Bbtan  Doxn, 
House  ol  Representatives. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dkak  Ma.  REPaESENTATiVB  DoBN:Your  kind 
letter  of  October  18  has  been  received.  I  am 
grateful  for  your  determined  position  on  and 
vigorous  struggle  for  safeguarding  UN  Char- 
ter and  upholding  international  Justice  In 
supporting  the  rightful  position  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  In  the  United  Nations.  The 
photostat  copies  of  your  letter  have  been 
not  only  conveyed  to  our  congressmen  and 
members  of  this  Association  but  also  publi- 
cized to  all  of  our  people.  I  am  sure  that  they 
win  join  me  to  pay  their  hearty  respects  and 
thankfulness  to  you  for  your  precious  friend- 
ship. 

The  26th  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
CJeneral  Assembly,  In  violation  of  Article  18 
of  the  UN  Charter  voted  down  the  "Import- 
ant Question"  resolution  drafted  by  your 
country  and  In  abnegation  of  Article  4,  6,  23 
ot  the  Charter  adopted  Albanian  resolution 
of  admitting  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
Into  the  United  Nations  and  the  Security 
Council  before  midnight  of  October  asth. 
Thu  moment  will  surely  be  shown  In  history 
as  human  humiliation.  Minister  Chow  Shu- 
Kai,  Chief  Delegate  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
Republic  of  China  to  the  aeth  UN  General 
Assembly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
united  Nations  has  abandoned  its  lofty  goal 
upon  which  the  world  organization  was 
rounded  through  the  sponaorsh^  and  help 
of  our  two  countries  twenty  six  years  ago  and 
that  thus  the  worid  body  has  lort  Its  basic 
principles  for  survival,  announced  the  wlth- 
orawal  of  the  Republic  ot  China  from  United 


Nations.  The  withdrawal  has  won  an  unanl- 
motis  support  of  all  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
During  the  time  of  Bacond  World  War,  I 
was  assigned  by  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
Allied  Forces  In  China  Theater  to  fight  ag- 
gression shoulder  by  shoulder  with  your 
brave  soldiers.  I  was  once  the  Premier  of  this 
country  after  the  Second  World  War.  When 
the  United  Nations  was  established,  I  was 
designated  as  the  first  Chief  of  the  Perma- 
nent Mission  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  NaUons  MUltary  Staff  Committee  that 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  to  be 
acquainted  with  your  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders.  In  my  experience  gained  in 
dealing  with  your  people.  I  fully  aware  that 
the  principles  and  Ideals  on  respecting  free- 
dom, democracy.  Justice  and  truth  upon 
which  the  United  States  was  founded  coin- 
cide with  the  Chinese  cultural  tradition  of 
peace-loving  and  justice-upholding  and  with 
the  spirits  pf  United  Nations  Charter.  Dur- 
ing the  past  century,  whenever  the  free  and 
democratic  culture  was  at  stake,  the  United 
States  has  never  hesitated  to  rise  with  their 
moral  force  of  Justice  and  righteousness  to 
save  the  world  from  crisis.  The  United  States 
has  thus  won  the  trust  and  leadership  of 
the  democratic  world.  The  close  cooperation 
and  profound  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples  has  been  also  thus  laid  down  their 
foundation. 

The  United  Nations  has  now  signed  its  own 
death  sentence  by  admitting  Its  condemned 
regime  Into  the  world  organization.  The  Chi- 
nese Communist  will  be  surely  to  utilize  the 
International  forum  as  an  instrument  for  in- 
filtration and  subversion  in  the  International 
community  in  order  to  differentiate  and  de- 
stroy the  moral  force  of  the  free  world.  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  world  moral  strength 
of  Justice  and  democracy  and  further  to  save 
the  world  from  Its  crisis,  a  close  co(^>eratlon 
between  our  two  governments  and  peoples 
Is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  learned  from 
recent  news  reports  that,  in  view  of  the  il- 
legal resolution  adopted  by  the  current 
United  Nations  Session  you  have  repeatedly 
called  for  International  Justice  and  rejected 
a  repeal  of  "Pormoea  Resolution".  I  au  here 
paid  my  highest  respects  and  thankfulness 
again  for  your  righteous  action. 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek  declared  on 
October  36th:  "Although  the  Republic  of 
China  has  withdrawn  from  the  United  Na- 
tions which  we  helped  establish,  we  shall 
continue  to  be  guided  by  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
the  International  Community  and  also  we 
shall  continue  to  fight  courageously  for  in- 
ternational truth  and  Justice  and  for  the 
world  peace  and  security."  This  Association 
wUl  continue  our  struggle  to  uphold  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter.  The 
Joint  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Directors  and  Supervisors  of  this  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  a  resolution  to  extend  our 
respects  and  gratitude  for  your  strong  sup- 
port to  this  nation  and  for  your  vigorous 
calls  for  world  Justice. 

I  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment of  this  Association's  position  on  the 
matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations.  Hoping  it 
wlU  be  conveyed  to  your  kind  colleagues. 

With  my  kindest  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ho  Yino-Chin. 

President. 

A  Statembnt  bt  Gen.  Ho  Yinc-Chin.  Pkxsi- 

OKNT  or  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  REPTTBUC  OF  CHINA,  OCTOBEB  27. 
1971 

The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions 0«neral  Assembly,  in  utter  disregard  of 
rtghteouaneoB  and  Justice,  and  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  Articles  4,  18  and  as  of  the 


Charter,  rejected  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
democratic  countries  to  designate  any  pro- 
posal for  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  an  important  question,  but  adopted 
instead  the  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  admission  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  proposed  by  Al- 
bania and  other  countries  which  are  ctirrylng 
favour  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  is 
tantamount  to  Inviting  disaster  to  the 
United  Nations  itself  and  destroying  its  own 
futxire.  Henceforward  this  sacred  and  solemn 
international  organization  wlU  become  a 
place  where  Machiavellian  machinations  of 
power  politics  will  grow  reckless.  It  will  dis- 
integrate and  decompose  with  time.  As  a  re- 
sult the  world  situation  wUl  gradually  move 
closer  to  disorder  and  chaoe.  This  Associa- 
tion resolutely  opposes  to  the  validity  of  this 
Illegal  resolution  of  the  cvurrent  session  of 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  which  was 
adopted  In  flagrant  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Its  own  Charter. 

The  fact  that  Albania  should  have  had  Its 
scheme  eventually  realized  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  mob  psychology  has  proved  that 
a  number  of  nations,  fearful  of  the  threat  of 
the  group  of  violence,  have  abnegated  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  vainly  hqplng 
for  a  i>eace  of  humiliation.  However,  this 
hallucination  of  apjjeasement  is  certain  to 
be  completely  dissipated  after  the  Chinese 
Communist  bandit  regime  usurps  the  seats 
in  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  these  very  nations  wUl  then 
eat  their  own  bitter  fruit. 

It  has  been  well  known  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  Republic  of  China,  ever  since  it  Ini- 
tiated and  played  an  active  role  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, had  strictly  observed  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
faithfully  ulflUed  the  obligations  of  a  mem- 
ber nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
Communist  bandit  regime,  ever  since  its 
being  formally  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations  General  AasemWy  as  an  aggressor  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1951  for  Its  Invasion  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  by  force,  not  only  has 
Its  roaring  blaze  of  aggression  not  been 
curtailed,  bu*  has  turned  from  bad  to  worse 
by  creating  numerous  disturbances  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  not  to  mention  the 
preposterous  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
the  United  Nations  as  advocated  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  And  yet,  many  pro-Chinese  Communist 
countries  should  choose  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists proposed  by  Albania  when  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  had  either  indicated  their 
willingness  to  support  world  peace  or  their 
readiness  to  apply  for  U.N.  membership.  It  is 
particularly  lamentable  that  the  authorities 
of  a  certain  number  of  countries  should  have 
no  remembrance  of  the  mateiisj  and  moral 
supf>ort  given  them  by  the  United  States 
which  saved  them  from  certain  destruction 
In  the  two  world  wars,  and  chose  to  Join  the 
camp  of  Chinese  Communists  Supporters, 
thus  degrading  their  national  dignity. 

Having  undergone  such  a  calamity,  the 
sanctity  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
justice  have  been  violated.  Only  the  outer 
Image  of  the  United  Nations  is  left  while  Its 
Inner  life  Is  already  dead.  Not  only  it  has  no 
more  power  to  settle  the  tense  situation  of 
the  world,  but  owing  to  the  Ulegal  partici- 
pation of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  the 
United  Nations  will  Instead  become  Into  an 
arena  for  the  so-called  "International 
United  Front".  As  a  result  we  are  apprehen- 
sive that  this  critical  situation  wUI  lead  to 
another  world  war  and  Invite  Irretrievably 
once  again  a  scourge  to  mankind.  The  timely 
announoement  made  by  our  country  to  with- 
draw from  the  organisation  that  has  de- 
stroyed its  own  Charter  and  degraded  itself 
Into  a  den  of  calamities  and  disasters.  Is  in- 
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<le«d  an  act  of  wladom.  It  no  doubt  Is  sup- 
ported unanimously  by  our  whole  nation. 
Although  tb«  Bepubllc  of  CUn*  has  al- 
ready withdrawn  from  thla  International 
organization,  we  thall  continue  to  be  guided 
by  the  purpoeee  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  In  the  International  com- 
munity and  ahaU  continue  to  fight  for  the 
u.>holdlng  of  International  right  and  Justice, 
and  for  the  vindication  of  world  peace  and 
security.  On  this  occasion,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  profound  gratitude  to  the  gov- 
ernments, parliaments  and  pec^les  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Japan  and  other 
friendly  nations  for  their  efforts  in  support 
of  oiir  legal  status  and  rights  In  the  United 
Nations  and  their  appeal  for  JusUce.  All  of 
our  fellow  citlxens  shoud  abide  faithfully  by 
the  guidance  and  Instructions  of  our  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek:  "  we  are  not  fearful, 
or  disappointed,  and  do  not  cheat  ourselves 
when  the  storm  comes:  all  of  us  should 
strengthen  our  will  and  spirit  as  the  going 
worsens."  We  can  be  sure  to  break  through 
all  adversities,  overcome  all  difficulties,  turn 
the  tide  and  create  new  opportunities. 


CONGRESS  PAILS  PUBLIC  IN  FISCAL 
CONTROL 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  GxoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  August,  President  Nixon 
announced  the  first  of  a  number  of 
measures  designed  to  cure  the  economic 
woes  of  this  Nation.  Domestically,  a  60- 
day  wage-rent-price  freeze  was  imposed, 
followed  by  the  current  period  of  close 
controls.  Other  steps  have  been  taken,  to 
improve  our  trading  and  balance-of- 
payments  position  In  relation  to  other 
countries.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  sale 
of  American  goods  abroad  and  thereby 
provide  more  jobs  here  in  this  country. 
President  Nixon  has  announced  that  the 
dollar  will  be  devalued,  an  action  which 
will  also  tend  to  curtail  the  purchase 
of  goods  imported  into  the  United  States. 

While  I  request  that  the  past  fiscal 
acts  of  our  Government  and  Congress 
have  made  devaluation  necessary,  I  sup- 
port Mr.  Nixon  in  these  programs  as  I 
think  most  Americans  do.  The  measures 
the  President  has  put  forth  should  pro- 
vide some  remedies  and  short-term  re- 
lief. But  we  must  realize  that  nothing 
yet  has  been  done  which  will  really  re- 
establish our  economy  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing. That  is  because  we  are  continuing 
to  spend  money  far  in  excess  of  the  taxes 
gathered  and  budget  limits  set.  Until  we 
see  the  folly  of  this,  and  put  our  finan- 
cial house  in  order,  we  can  expect  an  un- 
stable economy,  weakening  us  as  a  na- 
tion and  causing  uncertainty,  heartache, 
and  often  deprivation  for  families  and 
individuals. 

As  Congress  prepared  to  adjourn  for 
Christmas,  I  was  asked  what  I  thought  to 
be  the  major  failure  of  the  92d  Congress, 
half  way  through  its  2-year  term.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  refusal  to  adhere  to 
soimd  economics  and  sensible  spending 
policies  is  the  biggest  debit  of  the  92d. 
Although  there  are  some  hopeful  signs 
in  this  area,  by  and  large  we  have  again 
seen    Congressmen    scrambling    among 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

themselves  to  see  who  could  give  away 
the  most. 

For  Instance,  this  fall  Congress  tacked 
on  to  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opporttmlty 
appropriation  bill  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  of  child 
care  for  American  families.  Among  other 
things,  the  bill  would  have  made  child  de- 
velopment services  available  free  to  fam- 
ilies of  four  which  have  an  income  of 
less  than  $4,320  a  year.  OfHclals  at  HEW 
estimated  that  the  bill,  if  fully  imple- 
mented, would  cost  an  additional  $20 
billion  per  year,  over  and  above  what  was 
already  in  the  budget.  Just  the  planning 
portion  for  the  first  year  would  cost  $100 
million. 

We  are  fighting  a  losing  battle  against 
Infiation  if  Congress  continues  to  appro- 
priate money  like  this.  No  amount  of 
piecemeal  belt-tightening  here,  and  half- 
hearted cutting  back  there  will  be  ade- 
quate if  the  Congress  keeps  on  appropri- 
ating huge  amoimts  of  money  wliich  can 
come  only  through  higher  taxes,  or,  more 
likely,  through  deficit  spending. 

Fortunately,  President  Nixon  vetoed 
the  bill.  In  this  case  at  least,  reckless, 
irresponsible  spending  was  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

It  has  become  a  watchword  with  me 
to  say  that  I,  as  a  Congressman,  cannot 
give  you  anything  without  first  taking  it 
away  from  you  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes  or  more  infiation.  Statistical 
shuffling  will  not  create  money  where 
none  exists,  regardless  of  what  some 
generous  public  officials  seem  to  think. 
We  cannot  spend  ourselves  rich  over  the 
long  haul.  At  a  given  time,  we  ca^  use 
an  imbalanced  budget  to  stimulate  a  de- 
pressed economy.  But  continual  use  of 
the  imbalanced  budget,  as  we  have  seen 
it  used  for  so  long  in  this  country,  only 
means  that  you  and  I  are  earning  dollars 
that  arc  worth  less  and  less.  The  doUar 
now  buys  less  than  one-third  of  what  It 
bought  before  the  Second  World  War. 
But  of  course,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
about  this.  Every  time  you  pay  your 
grocery  bill,  or  buy  a  new  car,  or  pay 
your  taxes,  it  hits  home. 

As  always  seems  to  be  the  case,  when 
the  Government  does  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  a  program.  It  just  squeezes  the 
middle-class  citizen  a  little  harder.  When 
I  traveled  through  Georgia  in  August.  I 
talked  to  hundreds  of  citizens  who  are 
sick  and  tired  of  a  government  that  feels 
it  can  pay  for  anything,  no  matter  how 
expensive  and  no  matter  how  useless, 
and  then  turns  to  the  taxpayer  to  ante 
up.  The  past  decade  has  seen  more  social 
welfare  spending  than  ever  before.  And, 
as  I  said  earlier,  no  matter  how  well-in- 
tended a  program  is,  it  can  only  come 
about  by  taking  something  away  from 
somebody.  In  August,  Georgians  told  me 
that  they  are  tired  of  being  "taken." 

Our  Government's  generosity  does  not 
stop  at  our  national  borders.  In  foreign 
aid,  we  are  just  as  magnanimous.  Since 
1946,  we  have  given  away  $138,446,200,- 
000  in  foreign  aid.  It  would  be  one  thing 
if  this  money  was  in  the  Treasury,  al- 
ready to  be  spent.  But  it  is  not  there.  So 
we  have  borrowed  it.  In  the  same  period 
that  we  have  sent  this  more  than  $138 
billion  abroad,  we  have  paid  more  than 
$74  billion  in  interest  on  what  we  have 
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had  to  borrow  to  give  away.  That  sounds 
incredible,  but  it  is  true. 

Let  us  look  at  our  U.N.  commitment 
for  a  moment.  Now  that  the  United  Na- 
tions includes  Red  China,  the  UJ3 
population  represents  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  UJJ.  total.  But  we  are  com- 
mitted to  furnish  well  over  one-third 
of  the  U.N.'s  budget  during  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  There  is  just  nothing  equitable 
about  that.  We  simply  cannot  continue 
to  spend  money  we  do  not  have  and  carry 
more  than  our  share  of  the  load,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  bankrupt  ourselves. 

Of  the  3 1/2  billion  people  in  the  world, 
all  but  36  million  have  received  aid  from 
the  United  States,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
212  billion.  Because  of  this  generosity 
on  our  part,  our  public  debt  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  was  $391  billion.  That  fig- 
ure tops  the  combined  debt  of  every 
other  nation  in  the  world  by  80  billion 
That  is  right,  the  United  States  of 
America  owes  $80  billion  more  than  all 
other  nations  on  this  earth  combined. 

There  is  only  one  word  for  statistics 
like  these— frightening.  That  is  why  I  am 
glad  to  see  President  Nixon  blow  the 
whisUe  on  the  Child  Care  bill,  which  was 
not  included  in  the  budget  and  would 
wind  up  costing  Americans  $20  billion. 
That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  see  more  Con- 
gressmen willing  to  reassess  our  foreign 
aid  programs  and  our  financial  commit- 
ment to  the  U.N.  These  are  hcveful 
signs  In  what  is  generally  a  dismal  pic- 
ture, for,  frankly  speaking,  the  Ude  in 
Government  still  runs  strong  in  favor  of 
irresponsible  spending. 

The  efforts  of  President  Nixon  to 
bring  about  economic  stabilization  will 
give  us  some  breathing  room.  They  will 
hold  the  line  for  a  while.  But  if  Ameri- 
cans want  a  sound  economy,  one  based 
on  production  rather  than  give-away, 
then  they  must  force  this  issue  of  spend- 
ing money  that  does  not  exist.  We  must 
either  insist  on  sensible  spending  or  be 
willing  to  take  the  consequences  of  ever- 
climbing  taxes  and  skyrocketing  Infla- 
tion. 


HORTON  ECHOES  PRAISES  FOR 
CARL  STEINFELDT,  GENERAL 
MANAGER  OP  ROCHESTER  RED 
WINGS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NKw  xomx. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  for  many  years 
been  famous  for  its  sports  heroes  and 
champions  in  various  fields  of  both  ama- 
teur and  professional  sports.  Scene  of  the 
world  famous  annual  Hickok  Belt  Sports 
Award  dinner,  it  has  been  visited  by  the 
top  echelon  of  participants  and  execu- 
tives of  almost  every  sport. 

Its  list  of  baseball  greats  was  consid- 
erably lengthened  this  past  season  when 
the  Rochester  entry  in  the  International 
League  won  all  the  honors,  not  only  aa 
regular  season  league  champions,  but 
also  winner  of  the  Governor's  Cup  Play- 
offs and  Junior  World  Series. 


December  16,  1971 
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This  is  most  gratifying  to  me,  not  only 
as  a  former  president  of  the  Rochester 
Red  Wings,  but  also  as  a  current  member 
of  their  board  of  directors.  And,  I  might 
add,  the  ball  park.  Silver  Stadium,  is 
within  the  36th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  which  I  represent. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  join  those  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Carl  C.  Steinfeldt,  who  at 
31  years  of  age,  served  his  first  year  as 
general  manager  of  the  Red  Wings  this 
past  season  and  now  has  been  named  mi- 
nor league  executive  of  the  year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Professional 
Baseball  Clubs.  This  award  presented  by 
the  national  association  and  the  Sport- 
ing News  publication,  carries  great  dis- 
tinction, and  is  this  year  especially  un- 
usual, for  Steinfeldt  is  the  first  and  only 
person  to  win  it  during  his  first  year 
on  the  job. 

It  is  the  determination  and  sports- 
manship of  men  like  Carl  Steinfeldt  that 
have  helped  to  enhance  the  national  in- 
terest in  sports  like  baseball. 

Other  honors  came  to  many  members 
of  the  1971  Rochester  Red  Wings  orga- 
nization. These  and  the  well-deserved 
praise  of  Carl  Steinfeldt  were  properly 
enumerated  in  a  news  story  in  the  Roch- 
ester Democrat  and  Chronicle  when 
Carl's  award  was  announced.  The  story 
by  Jim  Castor,  I  feel,  merits  the  consid- 
eration by  us  all,  for  indeed  the  entire 
Nation  always  takes  pride  in  those  who 
excel  in  sports  as  well  as  all  endeavors. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  story  now 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
add  my  congratulations  to  Carl  C. 
Steinfeldt,  talented  administrator  and 
an  outstanding  young  sportsman. 

The  story  follows : 

Steinfeldt  Top  Exec 
(By  Jim  Castor) 

Carl  C.  Steinfeldt,  in  his  Orst  season  as 
Red  Wing  general  manager,  has  been  named 
Minor  League  Executive  of  the  Year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs. 

The  prestigious  front  office  award  Is  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  Sporting  news  and 
the  National  Association  for  "outstanding 
leadership  and  promotion"  by  a  minor  league 
executive.  Steinfeldt.  31,  Is  the  only  recipient 
to  win  after  Just  one  year  In  office. 

"What  is  this,  some  kind  of  a  Joke?"  he 
laughed  In  disbelief  when  told  of  the  results. 

"I  haven't  been  around  here  a  year,  even, 
and  I'm  top  executive  In  the  country.  It's 
unbelievable!  I'm  really  thrUIed  about  It. 
What  an  honor  I 

"It  goes  without  saying  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  besides  myself  who  are  responsible 
for  It,"  he  said.  "Bill  Lang  (Red  Wing  presi- 
dent). MoTrte  Silver  (ex  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  now  on  board  of  directors), 
the  directors,  my  front  office  staff  and  the 
park  personnel  have  as  much  to  do  with 
Rochester  baseball  success  as  I  do. 

"And  don't  forget  Bob  Turner,"  he  re- 
minded. "Bob  was  as  Instrumental  as  anyone 
for  the  kind  of  season  we  had.  He  laid  the 
groundwork  for  it  and  I'm  sorry  he  wasn't 
here  to  enjoy  our  success. " 

Turner  resigned  as  general  manager  May  19 
after  a  dispute  with  club  directors.  Steinfeldt 
succeeded  Turner  the  following  day  after 
serving  five  years  as  assistant  GM. 

Steinfeldfs  selectltMi  is  indicaUve  of  the 
«cepUonaa  seaaoti  Rochester  had  In  1B71, 
^th  on  the  field  and  In  the  front  office.  The 
wings  swept  everything  in  sight — Interna- 
tional League  pennant,  Oovemor's  Cup  Play- 
offs and  Junior  World  Serlee. 


Attendance  records  fell  like  tenpins.  A  total 
of  463,000  fans  watched  baseball  at  Silver 
Stadium  In  '71,  best  In  the  minor  leagues 
and  an  all-ttme  Red  Wing  attendance  record. 

Individually,  Joe  AltobeUl,  named  a  month 
ago,  was  landslide  choice. as  IL  manager  of 
the  year;  shortstop  Bobby  Grich  was  unani- 
mous MVP,  home  run  leader,  batting  cham- 
pion and  top  defensive  shortstop;  third  base- 
man Mike  Perraro  was  an  unprecedented 
four-time  choice  to  the  all-star  team  and  set 
the  league  record  for  consecutive  errorless 
games  (61).  Pitcher  Rorlc  Harrison  won  15 
games,  was  named  top  righthander  In  the  IL 
and  set  the  club  record  for  strikeouts  In  one 
game  (18). 

Steinfeldfs  meteoric  rise  to  success  is 
helped  by  an  Inherited  baseball  philosophy 
practiced  by  former  Red  Wing  GMs  Blng  De- 
vlne,  George  Slsler  Jr.,  Silver  and  Turner. 

"With  BO  nmny  recreational  outlets  for 
people  today,  the  drain  on  the  entertainment 
dollar  Is  greater  than  ever,"  Steinfeldt  said. 
"The  Red  Wings'  philosophy  has  always  been 
one  of  energetic  promotions,  with  the  base- 
ball fan  first  and  foremost  In  mind. 

Steinfeldt  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  game's 
most  energetic  and  innovative  promoters.  He 
sp>oke  recently  to  general  managers  of  all 
Trlple-A  teams  at  a  meeting  In  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa. Several  GMs  came  away  greatly  im- 
pressed at  the  Rochester  operation. 

"I  can  see  lots  of  reasons  why  Rochester 
Is  a  great  baseball  town,"  says  A.  Ray  Smith, 
GM  of  the  Tulsa  Oilers  of  the  American 
Association. 

"There  is  expert  leadership  In  the  front 
office.  I'm  Impressed  by  so  many  facets  of 
your  opyeratlon — the  Knothole  Gang,  the  pro- 
gram, the  cooperation  of  business  and  Indus- 
try, the  ticket  plans  and  the  working  agree- 
ment with  Baltimore.  These  are  things  that 
the  general  manager  controls  which  help 
make  a  solid  franchise." 


OPERA-nON  BUDDY  ANSWERS 
QUESTION  'WHAT  CAN  ONE  PER- 
SON DO?" 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  people 
would  like  to  help— to  do  something  to 
straighten  out  a  lot  of  problems  of  in- 
dividuals and  nations.  But  they  consider 
themselves  as  only  one  among  many  and 
often  wind  up  frustrated,  questioning, 
"What  can  one  person  do?" 

Not  so  with  Mrs.  Nettie  White  of  Aus- 
tell, Ga.,  Paralyzed  from  her  neck  down 
after  a  freak  accident  diving  in  a  swim- 
ming pool,  Mrs.  White  was  told  she  could 
not  live.  She  determined  to  live  and  in 
doing  so  has  brought  joy  and  happiness 
to  many.  A  former  WAC,  she  now  works 
with  crippled  and  hospitalized  veterans 
in  the  VA  hospital  in  DeKalb  County. 
Ga. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  enjoy  the 
inspiring  story  of  Mrs.  White  as  told  by 
Dorothy  Nix  in  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  of  Sunday,  November  21, 
1971,  I  submit  a  copy  for  the  Record.  It 
follows : 

Stobt  or  Thankscivino — "OrzaATioN  Buddy" 

OrrzBS  Vrrs  New  Lxabk  on  Lite 

(By  Dorothy  Nix) 

This  is  a  story  of  thanksgiving  and  how 

one  thankful  heart  has  been  multiplied  into 

many.  It  also  la  a  story  that  supplies  an  an- 


swer to  the  question  often  posed  in  a  trou- 
bled and  complex  world :  "What  can  one  per- 
son do?" 

This  is  the  story  of  Operation  Buddy,  a 
project  aimed  at  giving  hope,  confidence  and 
employment  to  war  veterans  battered  In 
mind  and  body. 

The  program  has  expanded  from  the  efforts 
of  a  woman  In  a  tiny  workroom  at  the  VA 
Hospital  h«re  In  DeKalb  to  one  with  national 
possibilities,  engaging  the  attention  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  vocational  rehabilitation 
officials. 

Operation  Buddy  Is  the  brain  child  of  Mrs. 
Nettie  White  of  AusteU  who  seven  years  ago 
was  an  unlikely  candidate  to  help  anyone — 
even  herself.  Paralyzed  from  the  neck  down 
after  a  freak  accident  diving  into  a  swim- 
ming pool,  Mrs.  White  was  told  she  wouldn't 
live. 

Surviving,  she  was  told  she  would  never 
walk  or  live  a  useful  life  again.  Because  she 
was  an  ex-WAC  she  was  transferred  to  VA 
hospitals,  at  first  at  Lakeland,  Fla.,  then  to 
the  old  48  Hospital  in  Atlanta. 

She  did  walk,  bent  double  from  her  mas- 
sive spinal  Injuries.  Then  she  began  to  do 
what  she  could  In  the  way  of  arts  and  crafts. 
Under  the  direction  of  Pat  Miller,  hospital 
recreation  bead,  she  was  soon  helping  other 
veterans  lace  leather  billfolds  and  regain 
the  use  of  their  hands. 

She  was  an  apt  t-jacher  because  she  had 
been  over  every  painful  inch  of  the  road 
herself.  Sometimes  she  had  to  give  up  for 
three  months  or  a  year  before  she  returned 
to  the  hospital.  haU-patlent,  half  volunteer. 

The  years  passed.  Her  condition  Improved 
until  no  visible  trace  of  her  Injury  re- 
mained. But  even  though  she  was  now  the 
busy  mother  of  five  children  she  spent  all 
the  time  she  could  in  the  day  treatment 
center  of  the  hospital,  getting  an  Injured 
helicopter  pilot  interested  in  painting,  guid- 
ing a  brush  in  the  shaking  hands  of  a  World 
War  II  parachutist  who  like  her  had  suf- 
fered a  spinal  injury. 

Tl-  e  more  time  she  si>ent,  the  greater  grew 
l^.cr  desire  to  help  feUow  veterans  not  only 
pass  trying  and  tedious  days  but  to  help 
them  find  the  way  back  to  employment  and 
fi'ia  'cial  Independence. 

The  picture  of  a  wounded  soldier  strug- 
gling back  under  fire  from  enemy  lines,  his 
buddy  on  his  back,  fixed  Itself  in  her  mind. 
If  people  would  only  make  the  same  effort 
for  men  to  return  to  civilian  life! 

She  found  there  was  a  market  for  the 
small  ceramic  pieces  and  the  larger  statuary 
the  men  were  painting  In  the  crowded  little 
room  which  wouldn't  accommodate  more 
than  two  wheelchairs  at  a  time. 

But  government  money  can't  be  used  for 
materials  from  which  veterans  make  items 
to  seU  so  Mrs.  White  in  the  best  OI  tradi- 
tion scrounged,  begged  and  borrowed  for 
what    had    become    Operation    Buddy. 

"It  is  a  program  based  on  faith  with  a 
little  cheating  and  stealing  mixed  In,"  she 
Jokes. 

When  patients  ran  out  of  things  to  paint 
she  went  to  New  York  and  learned  how  the 
men  could  cast  plaster  statuary  in  rubber 
molds  through  a  process  carefully  guarded 
by  an  Italian  immigrant  manufacturer.  He 
even  aUowed  her  to  film  his  production  line. 

Not  only  lack  of  funds  and  space  to  work 
prevents  the  expansion  of  Operation  Bud- 
dy. The  Korean  war  veteran  gives  herself  no 
credit  for  its  organization. 

"I  am  the  type  who  will  break  my  neck  . . . 
who  will  get  a  wrong  assignment  on  a  wrong 
set  of  orders  at  the  wrong  time  and  be  the 
only  WAC  on  a  troop  train  of  men  going 
west.  .  .  ." 

StiU  she  haa  interested  officials  from 
Washington  on  down.  Last  week  a  room  fuU 
of  them  gathered  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
here  to  listen  to  Mrs.  White  outline  needs 
of  the  program. 

Present  were  representatives  from  the  VA 
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In  Washington.  Sen.  Herman  Talmadg«'s 
office,  the  state  DAV,  a  local  bank,  and  local 
county  and  VA  hospital  officials. 

Dr  G.  O.  Bern,  pbjslcal  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation service  chief  at  the  VA  hospi- 
tal, spoke  of  the  benefits  he  sees  patients  re- 
calving  In  the  program  and  Dr.  CTharles  M. 
Roblnscn.  day  treatment  psychologist,  also 
testified  in  its  behalf. 

"Operation  Buddy  has  enormous  potential 
for  aiding  patients  with  a  psychiatric  disa- 
bility." he  said. 

"The  opportunity  for  earning  money  to 
contribute  to  their  own  support  goes  a  long 
way  toward  rebuilding  self-confidence  and 
self-respect. 

"For  many  It  provides  a  work  experience 
where  they  can  function  under  limited  pres- 
sure, receive  close,  personal  supervision  and 
relearn  useful  work  habits  which  may  en- 
able them  to  return  to  public  employment 
more  successfully. 

"Realistically,  many  of  the  more  disabled 
patients  will  never  return  to  regular  Jobs. 
For  them  the  concept  of  Operation  Buddy 
still  has  great  value.  Association  with  other 
people  In  the  program,  the  experience  of  be- 
ing productive  and  being  paid  for  work  pro- 
duced, the  opportunity  for  self-expression 
creativity — all  of  these  facets  promote 
healthy  aspects  of  the  personality  and  of  the 
Individual's  functioning." 

Bob  Baxter  of  state  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion pledged  support.  Jack  Sartaln,  speaking 
fcr  the  DeKalb  County  Health  Department, 
.said  an  application  is  being  made  for  sur- 
plus property  at  old  48  Hospital  for  a  cam- 
pus-type concept  of  health  services  and  space 
for  Operation  Buddy  would  be  included  if 
these  facilities  are  obtained. 

Mrs.  White's  dream  is  to  see  such  a  shel- 
tered workshop  near  every  VA  hospital  In 
the  country.  Meanwhile,  veterans  are  paint- 
ing away  in  a  borrowed  room  at  New  Hope 
Baptist   Church,   Mableton. 

"Eighteen  of  them  are  out  there  now," 
Mrs.  White  told  the  meeting.  Some  of  the 
products  have  been  on  sale  at  Six  Flags  and 
department  stores  have  Indicated  Interest 
when  items  are  produced  in  sufficient  volume. 
Veterans  next  may  expand  into  glass  and 
metal  projects. 

Mrs.  White  says  the  loan  of  an  old 
dwelling  house  or  warehouse  and  money  to 
buy  supplies  are  needed  "It  would  be  won- 
derful if  churches  would  buy  brushes  or 
paints,"  she  says. 

Anyone  who  wanU  to  help  may  send  dona- 
tions to  Operation  Buddy,  South  Cobb  Bank 
Mableton  30069. 

The  Whites  have  borrowed  money  to  keep 
the  program  going.  The  five  White  children 
address  envelopes  at  night  and  make  ceramic 
figurines  for  the  men  to  paint  on  the  next 
day.  Mr.  White  keeps  hooks  for  the  program. 


RECORD  OP  FIRST  SESSION,  92D 
CONGRESS 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  najNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  the  story  of  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  has  been  written  In  the 
last  4  months.  Much  of  that  story  con- 
cerns our  Nation's  eco-iomic  health.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  our  efforts  before 
the  August  recess  were  less  noteworthy. 
Rather  the  administration  did  not  react 
to  our  economic  plight  untU  August  when 
President  Nixon  announced  phase  I  of 
the  wage-price  freeze,  a  complete  rever- 
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sal  of  hia  earlier  policies.  Faced  with 
severe  economic  dislocation  for  nearly  3 
years,  the  Congress  has  continually  pro- 
vided both  leadership  and  support  for  the 
President  in  coming  to  grips  with  our  in- 
flationary recession.  We  are  not  out  of 
the  woods  yet  and  there  is  deep  concern 
that  the  administration's  delay  in  recog- 
nizing the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
may  dampen  a  quicker  recovery. 

The  Congress  can  be  proud  of  the 
record  it  has  written  in  the  first  session. 
With  the  economic  field,  the  health  field, 
human  resources  and  social  welfare,  for- 
eign policy,  environmental  and  consumer 
protection,  law  enforcement,  and  govern- 
mental reform  the  Congress  has  demon- 
strated its  willingness  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities. Obviously,  each  proposal  we 
fashion  into  law  does  not  satisfy  every 
demand;  imder  our  system  of  govern- 
ment of  checks  and  balances,  of  give  and 
take,  the  end  product  reflects  that  which 
is  attainable.  What  has  been  attained 
during  this  session  reflects  the  spirit  In 
the  Congress  that  it  is  responsible  for 
conducting  the  public  business  'n  a  man- 
ner conducive  to  the  national  v.ell-being. 

THE    ECONOMIC    FIELD 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1971 
piovides  for  an  extension  of  the  Execu- 
tive power  to  maintain  wage  £ind  price 
controls.  We  have  been  able  to  see  from 
the  actual  workings  of  the  President's 
policies  how  this  legislative  extension 
needed  to  be  modified  to  correct  some  of 
the  inequities  in  the  present  program 
that  threaten  to  hurt  more  than  they 
help.  Since  1969.  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  20  percent,  while  our  economic 
growth  has  risen  only  3.8  percent — $74 
billion  below  the  economy's  potential. 
Hopefully,  the  situation  will  improve  as 
the  President  utilizes  his  new  authority. 

Narrowing  our  scope  to  tax  reform,  I 
am  happy  to  report  more  streamlined 
taxation  formulas,  such  as  increasing  the 
individual  deduction  to  $675  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act,  which  will  prove  beneficial 
to  the  individual  taxpayer. 

Unemployment  continues  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  overall  imemployment 
rate  is  6  percent;  since  January  1969  an 
additional  2  million  Americans  are  now 
unemployed,  including  highly  skilled 
engineers  and  teachers.  Over  10  percent 
of  our  black  Americans  are  unemployed, 
with  their  unemployment  rate  close  to 
40  percent  in  oiu-  central  cities.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President  vetoed  the  accel- 
erated public  works  measure  designed  to 
combat  unemployment  and  help  local 
governments  meet  pressing  local  water 
and  sewer  requirements. 

Fortunately,  he  did  sign  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  which  authorized  $2.25 
billion  for  public  service  employment 
and  related  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices. This  is  not  enough,  however,  and 
certain  new  measures  scheduled  for  the 
next  session  promise  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  restoring  health  to  our 
employment  picture,  such  as  the  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  to  create  500,000 
public  service  jobs. 

The  decline  of  our  economy  since  1969 
h£is  affected  the  American  farmer,  who 
receives  the  same  amoiuit  for  his  com 
and  wheat  that  he  received  in  the  1940"s, 
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at  a  time  when  farm  costs  are  increasing 
and  food  prices  to  the  consumer  are  also 
Increasing.  In  an  effort  to  repair  some  of 
the  damage,  the  House  approved  the 
emergency  grain  reserve  bill,  which 
should  improve  the  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening our  food  markets.  Senate  action  is 
pending. 

THE    HE.M.TH    FIELD 

The  Congress  passed  a  $1.6  billion  at- 
tack on  cancer  and  a  comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act.  Health 
manpower  has  become  a  serious  problem 
and  by  providing  loans  for  medical  stu- 
dents, nurses,  and  construction  assistance 
grants  for  schools  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, we  should  be  able  to  reduce  our  ad- 
verse doctor  and  nurse  to  patient  ratio  to 
a  more  suitable  level.  Another  House- 
passed  measure  provides  assistance  to 
State  medical  schools. 

Attention  has  been  turned  to  the  plight 
of  those  afflicted  with  serious  diseases 
other  than  cancer,  such  as  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia which  affects  some  50,000  black 
Americans. 

Black  lung  disease,  which  debilitates 
:oal  miners,  has  also  been  a  source  of  con- 
cern, and  the  House  approved  an  im- 
proved program  of  benefits  for  those  af- 
fected. 

HUMAN    RESOURCES   AND   SOCIAL   WELFARE 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971, 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate,  will  pro- 
vide necessary  fiscal  relief  to  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  institutional 
aid  formula  will  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance on  a  per  capita  student  basis.  I  know 
this  will  help  the  colleges  in  the  SL 
Clair  Madison  Coimty  area  meet  their 
increasing  financial  burdens  of  providing 
quality  education. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  an  innovative  provision  of  which 
would  establish  a  program  for  a  broad 
range  of  educational,  nutritional,  and 
health  services  to  preschool  children. 
However,  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments  would  permit  treatment 
methods  such  as  the  use  of  methadone, 
that  would  control  and  eliminate  the 
dependence  on  addicting  drugs.  Hope- 
fully, the  Senate  will  act  on  this  House- 
passed  bill  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Also  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate  are 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1971,  which  passed  the  House  on  June 
22.  This  legislation  was  delayed  by  the 
Senate  at  the  request  of  the  President. 
It  includes  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
increase  to  complement  the  5-percent  in- 
crease that  was  voted  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971. 

The  House  passed  two  bills  important 
to  our  veterans.  The  one  expands  the 
drug  treatment  program  for  veterans;  the 
other  extends  hospital  and  medical  care 
benefits  to  veterans'  dependents. 

Steps  were  taken  to  offset  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  attempt  to 
limit  the  national  school  lunch  program 
by  insuring  that  every  needy  school 
cliild  receives  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch. 
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ENVIRONMENT   AITO   COKSUlCXm    PROTECTION 

The  House-passed  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1971  la 
a  step  forward  in  more  comprehensive 
regulation  and  control  over  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  and  use  of  pesti- 
cides which  may  be  tiarmful  to  human 
health. 

Fourteen  billion  dollars  is  written  into 
the  Water  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1971, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose 
of  waste  treatment  plant  construction, 
plus  an  additional  $2  billion  for  various 
other  water  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams. To  establish  as  Federal  policy  the 
goals  of  making  the  Nation's  waters  suit- 
able for  fish  propagation  and  swimming 
by  1981  and  of  terminating  all  discharges 
of  pollution  into  navigable  waters  by 
1985,  I  lu-ge  early  passage  by  the  House 
in  the  next  session. 

I  am  glad  to  have  played  a  part  in 
the  securing  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $8  million  for  the  Kaskaskia 
River  navigation  program  which  insured 
the  continuance  of  450  jobs  in  our  area 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  total  $33,480,000  for  seven 
area  fiood  control  and  navigation  proj- 
ects designed  to  protect  suid  develop  our 
waterways  and  communities.  The  proj- 
ects include  St.  Clair-Madison  Coimty 
interior  flood  program.  $250,000  for  ad- 
vance engineering  and  design;  Cahokia 
Dam  construction,  $500,000;  Kaskaskia 
navigation  project  construction,  $24,710,- 
000  including  the  $8,000,000  supple- 
mental appropriation;  Alton  lock  and 
dam  No.  26,  advance  engineering  and 
design,  $1,700,000;  Mississippi  River  nav- 
igation channel,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, $6,103,000;  Chain  of  Rocks  navi- 
gation construction.  $200,000;  and  Sil- 
ver Creek,  general  Investigation,  $25,000. 

Zeroing  in  on  more  effective  consumer 
protection,  the  House  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971, 
which  would  abolish  the  outmoded  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  establish 
an  OfQce  of  Consumer  Affairs  within  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  and 
an  Independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  which  would  set  regulations  and 
represent  the  consumer  in  certain  court 
suits. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Our  crime  problem  hurts  the  most 
when  the  crimintds  are  juveniles.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  to  es- 
tablish an  interdepartmental  Council  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  to  coordinate  all 
Federal  delinquency  programs  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Also,  the  Congress  voted  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  how  better  to  deal  with  the 
marihuana  and  drug  abuse  problem. 

rOREICK    POLICT 

The  so-called  winding  down  or  Viet- 
namization  of  the  Indochinese  conflict 
is  progressing  steadily,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  accelerated  troop  withdrawals 
to  end  the  bloodshed  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  succeeded  in  having  my  Vietnam  cease- 
fire resolution  tulopted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1971,  and  I  have  also  introduced  an- 
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other  resolution  to  take  advantage  of 
the  traditional  holiday  truce  by  urging 
a  U.S.-initiated  cease-fire  to  extend  in- 
definitely past  the  holiday  period.  Our 
troops,  of  course,  have  the  right  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

The  Pakistan -India  conflict  is  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  the  Congress.  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  to  see  the  United  States  in- 
volved in  another  conflict,  and  serious 
concern  has  been  expressed  over  our  poli- 
cies to  date.  Observers  have  suggested 
that  the  United  States  by  criticizing  the 
Government  of  India  has  diminished  our 
chances  of  remaining  neutral  in  the  con- 
flict, tended  to  reinforce  the  Russia-In- 
dia, China-Pakistan  lineup,  seemingly 
placed  us  morally  and  politically  on  the 
side  of  West  Pakistan  which  has  brutally 
suppressed  the  East  Pakistanis  and  has 
restricted  our  maneuverability  with  In- 
dia. 

Clearly,  President  Nixon's  forthcoming 
trip  to  mainland  China  is  an  Important 
change  in  American  foreign  policy.  As  I 
reported  to  my  constituents  after  my  trip 
to  the  Far  East  with  House  Speaker  Al- 
bert, concern  was  expressed  over  the  fate 
of  Taiwan  China.  It  has  been  my  position 
that  if  a  delegation  from  mainland  China 
were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
Taiwan-Chinese  delegation  should  retain 
its  membership.  Uniortnately,  the 
United  Nations  voted  the  other  way.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  President's  trip 
will  establish  the  groundwork  for  lead- 
ing to  the  peace  we  all  seek. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  people  of  Israel 
still  face  hostile  neighbors  who  are  be- 
ing supported  by  Soviet  men  and  mate- 
rials. Unfortunately,  the  sale  of  F-4 
Phantom  jets  to  Israel  has  been  report- 
edly held  up  for  over  half  a  year.  The 
Congress  has  voted  financial  credits  and 
has  encouraged  the  administration  to  as- 
sist Israel  in  meeting  its  military  needs. 
Toward  this  goal,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  sale  of  the  de- 
layed aircraft  to  Israel. 

GOVKaNMENTAL    REFORM 

Congress,  mindful  of  its  responsibilities 
to  the  American  people,  implemented  the 
use  of  record  teller  votes  for  the  first 
time,  thus  permitting  the  recording  of 
votes  on  amendments.  This  reform  has 
resulted  in  an  80  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  record  votes,  a  150  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Manbers  voting, 
and  record  votes  for  the  first  time  on  a 
number  of  major  issues  involving  our  do- 
mestic priorities.  Additionally,  both  the 
Democratic  caucus  and  the  Republictm 
conference  modified  the  seniority  system 
to  encourage  more  leadership  opportuni- 
ties for  newer  Members. 

The  House  moved  toward  assuring  the 
legal  equality  of  women  by  passing  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Senate  action 
is  pending. 

One  of  the  most  Important  events  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress  was  ratification  of 
the  constitutional  tunendment  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years 
of  age  <»-  older  in  all  elections.  Our  young 
citizens  now  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come even  more  actively  Involved  in  the 
electoral  process. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  elec- 
toral process  involves  campaign  electlwi 
reform.  The  Congress  passed  the  first 
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major  legislation  in  46  years  designed  to 
hold  down  campaign  costs  and  reveal 
the  source  and  use  of  contributions.  It 
imposes  a  ceiling  on  the  amounts  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Congress  can 
spend  on  television  and  other  costly  ad- 
vertising. 

Obviously.  expendiUire  limits  is  only 
one  side  of  the  problem.  The  source  of 
funds  must  also  be  considered.  The  Con- 
gress, in  the  1971  Tax  Reform  Act,  moved 
toward  expanding  the  base  of  fimd  rais- 
ing by  enabling  taxpayers  to  claim  a 
credit  against  their  Incmne  tax  for  one- 
half  of  their  political  contributions  with 
a  maximum  credit  of  $25.  As  an  alternate 
to  the  credit,  individuals  are  permitted  to 
deduct  their  political  contributions  up  to 
$100  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return.  These 
provisions  apply  to  contributions  made  in 
1972  and  after.  A  third  provision  was 
enacted;  the  so-called  check-off  proce- 
dure for  financing  Presidential  election 
campaigns.  Taxpayers  can  designate  that 
the  dollar  they  check  off  either  may  be 
set  aside  for  the  candidate  of  a  specific 
(>olitical  party  or  they  can  designate  that 
it  be  set  aside  in  a  nonpartisan  general 
account  or  they  can  make  no  designation 
at  all.  This  provision  goes  into  effect  in 
1976. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congress  has  acted 
responsibly  toward  meeting  the  Nation's 
public  needs.  Because  of  the  concern 
over  the  impact  of  Government  spending 
on  efforts  to  control  inflation,  the  Con- 
gress cut  administration  spending  re- 
quests by  over  $1.6  billion  in  nonessential 
areas  while  adding  funds  to  important 
domestic  programs.  The  first  session 
served  in  part  for  establishing  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  for  the  second  session. 
These  priorities  include  welfare  reform, 
revenue  sharing,  trade  legislation,  pen- 
sion protection  and  completion  of  action 
on  bills  acted  on  in  the  first  session.  New 
proposals  will  be  offered  and  considered 
carefully  on  their  merits. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN'S 
ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respond- 
ing to  the  annual  Ryan  poll,  residents  of 
Manhattan's  West  Side,  Washington 
Heights  and  Inwood  have  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  an  Immediate  end  to  the 
Vietnam  War;  the  protection  of  freedom 
of  the  press;  increasing  social  security 
benefits;  and  a  Federal  take-over  of  all 
welfare  costs. 

Locally,  they  expressed  their  concern 
about  crime,  believing  overwhelmingly 
that  New  York  City  streets  are  not  gen- 
erally safe. 

My  office  sent  out  oiu-  anntial  question- 
naire at  the  end  of  June  to  residents  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York.  A  total  of  some  9,400  Individuals 
answered  the  polL 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  well  be- 
fore   President    Nixon    aiuiounced    his 
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planned  trip  to  Feklnsr  and  new  initia- 
tives toward  China.  83  percent  of  the 
sample  stated  that  the  United  States 
slumld  support  Communist  China's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations.  Further, 
Icmg  beton  the  President  implemented 
his  new  economic  policy,  with  its  wage- 
price-rent  controls.  72  percent  primarily 
favored  the  use  of  such  wage  and  price 
controls. 

About  50  percent  said  they  considered 
themselves  liberals.  More  than  a  third 
considered  themselves  "middle  of  the 
road."  And  12  percent  said  they  were 
conservatives. 

Asked  if  the  administration  had  been 
doing  a  generaUy  good  job.  63  percent 
said  not  in  handling  Vietnam,  59  percent 
said  not  in  handling  the  Middle  East 
situation;  67  percent  said  not  generally 
in  foreign  alTairs,  and  87  percent  said 
not  generally  In  domestic  affairs. 

Following  are  the  results  : 

QtTKSnONNAIES 

1.  Vietnam — I  favor  withdrawing  all  Ameri- 
can troops  immediately,  60%;  by  December 
31.  1971.  32%;  only  as  the  Vietnamese  take 
over.  13%;  a  U.S.  mUltary  victory.  6%. 

a.  Chin* — The  United  States  should  sup- 
port Communist  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations.   Yes.  83%;    No.   17%. 

3.  Soviet  Jewry— The  United  States  should 
do  more  to  help  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tee.  63%;  No.  37%. 

4.  New  York  Times — I  believe  the  New  York 
Times  acted  properly  In  publishing  the  secret 
Pentagon  study  on  Vietnam.  Yes.  79%-  No 
21%. 

5.  Welfare — The  Federal  government  should 
take  over  all  State  and  local  welfare  costs 
Yes.  82%;  No.  18%. 

6.  Guaranteed  annual  income — I  favor  a 
Federal  guaranteed  annual  income  for  a 
famUy  of  four  of  •3.400 — 8%;  M.OOO— 20%; 
M.500 — 35%:   no  guaranteed  Inccsne — 37%. 

7.  Marijuana — I  favor  legalizing  poesesslon 
of  marijuana.  Yes,  62%;  No,  48%. 

8.  Narcotics — The  United  States  should  cut 
off  foreign  aid  to  countries  that  permit  nar- 
cotics to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States 
Yes.  84%;  No.  16%. 

9.  Social  Seciu-lty — I  favor  Increasing  So- 
cial Security  benefits  by  15% — 26%:  by 
50%— 35%;  an  Increase  but  neither  of  those. 
32%:   no  Increase.  7%. 

10.  Inflation — I  favor  primarily  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates.  4% ;  a  ceUlng  on  In- 
terest rates,  12%;  wage  and  price  controls, 
72%:  none  of  these,  12%. 

11.  Draft — I  favor  continuing  the  draft. 
18%;  an  all-volunteer  Army.  35%;  no  stu- 
dent deferments.  17%;  alternate  service  In 
non-mllltary  ways,  30% . 

12.  TV  News — Television  news  programs 
generally  are  accurate  portrayals  of  the  days 
events.  64%;  have  a  conservative  bias.  21%; 
have  a  liberal  bias,  25% . 

13.  FBI — J.  Edgar  Hoover  should  resign  as 
Director  of  the  FBI.  Yes.  72%;  No.  28%. 

14.  Crime — New  York  City  streets  generally 
are  safe.  Yes,  10%;  No.  90%. 

16.  Crime — More  foot  policemen  should  pa- 
trol the  streets.  Yes.  92%;  No.  8%. 

16.  Crime — I  have  been  the  direct  victim  of 
street  crime.  Yes,  34%;  No  66%. 

17.  Correctiona — Correctional  institutions 
are  generally  effective  In  rehabUiUtlng  crim- 
inals. Yes.  8%;  No,  92%. 

18.  Wiretapping — Wiretapping  should  be 
permitted  only  with  a  court  order.  63%;  at 
the  dlacretlon  of  the  Attorney  Oeneraa  with- 
out a  court  order,  19%;  never,  28%. 

19.  Health  care  Comprahenalv  health 
car*  ahould  be  provided  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  aU  cltlMns.  70%;  only  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  It,  23%;  through  private 
B,  7%. 
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20.  Nixon — ^The  Nixon  Administration  has 
been  doing  a  generaUy  good  job  in  h*r«inng 
Vietnam.  Yes,  27  % ;  No,  63  % . 

21.  NUon — The  Nixon  Administration  ha« 
been  doing  a  generaUy  good  job  in  handling 
the  Middle  East  situation.  Yes.  41%.  No.  69% 

22.  Nixon— The  Nixon  Administration  has 
been  doing  a  generaUy  good  job  In  foreign 
affairs.  Yee.  33%;  No.  67%. 

23.  NUon— The  NUon  Administration  has 
been  doing  a  generally  good  Job  in  domesUc 
affairs.  Yes,  13%;  No.  87%. 

24.  Attitude — I  consider  myself  generally 
liberal,  52%;  conservative,  12%;  middle  of 
the  road,  36%. 


REMARKS  BY  HON.  GRAHAM 
PURCELL 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  remarks  I 
insert  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Graham  Purckll  before  the  National 
Agricultural  Aviation  Association,  Dallas 
Tex.,  December  7,  1971: 

Remarks  by  thk  Honorablx  Oraham 

PURCBH, 

I  greaUy  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  with  you  today.  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  National  Agrlciiltural  Aviation 
Association  In  talking  with  your  very  capable 
Executive  Director.  FarreU  Hlgbee,  and  what 
I  have  learned  Is  most  impressive. 

Scientists  and  historians  dispute  the  exact 
date  on  which  man  may  have  first  appeared 
on  earth.  In  any  case.  It  is  safely  recognized 
that  man  has  inhabited  this  planet  for  at 
least  two  mUUon  years.  For  well  over  99  per- 
cent of  mans  existence  he  hunted  and 
gathered  his  food.  Anthropologists  say  he 
probably  never  exceeded  ten  million  in 
number — that's  the  estimated  population 
that  the  earth  could  support  under  those 
conditions. 

There  are  now  over  3.5  bUllon  people  on 
earth.  In  hundreds  of  ways,  man  has  In- 
creased the  earth's  abUlty  to  feed  Its  Inhabi- 
tants. 

About  ten  thousand  years  ago.  he  learned 
to  domesticate  animals  and  plants,  thus 
Initiating  the  great  transition  from  hunter 
to  tlUer.  These  people  really  meant  it  when 
they  tiirned  their  swords  into  plowshares. 
Today  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  one  percent 
of  the  human  race  still  lives  by  hunting  and 
gathering.  The  transition  U  vlrtuaUy 
complete. 

Scholars  agree  that  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  agriculture  probably  occurred  In  western 
Asia.  Wheat  and  barley  grew  there,  as  did 
sheep,  goato.  pigs.  catUe.  horses,  and  deer. 
To  this  day.  some  strains  of  wild  barley  and 
wheat  stiU  remain  there. 

In  Its  simplest  terms,  starting  .from  that 
point  ten  thousand  years  ago,  agriculture  has 
been  a  continuous  effort  by  man  to  shape  his 
environment  to  better  suit  his  needs.  Man 
selected  certain  species  of  animals  and 
plants — which  In  nature  were  quite  \ueful 
to  him  as  a  source  of  food  or  clothing — and 
began  favoring  these  species  over  all  others. 
For  example,  wheat,  a  grain  growing  naturally 
in  certain  arws  of  the  Middle  Saat.  is  now 
planted  on  almost  800  mlUlon  acres  of  land 
once  covered  by  grass  or  timber. 

The  history  of  agriculture  U  fiUad  with 
technological  advances  of  varying  impor- 
tance, each  one  of  which  increased  the 
earth's  abUlty  to  sustain  a  growing  popiUa- 
tlon.  Tbe  development  of  irrigation  agricul- 
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ture  began  some  6,000  years  ago  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  probably  in  the  TJgris-«uphrate» 
flood  plain.  ThU  greatly  enhanced  man's 
food -producing  capacity. 

Roughly  6,000  years  ago  man  discovered 
that  he  could  harness  certain  animals  much 
stronger  than  himself  to  augment  his  own 
muscle  power.  Once  man  learned  to  utuiw 
this  source  of  energy,  he  was  further  able  to 
expand  his  food  supply.  Early  animal-drawn 
Implements  were  crude — little  more  than 
pointed  sticks.  Hitches  were  Insufflcien*' 
often  attached  directly  to  the  horns  of  ani- 
mals. But  time  and  man's  ability  to  think 
met  the  challenge  and  today  we  have 
alr-condltloned  mechanically-powered  farm 
implements. 

Interestingly  enough.  Columbus'  voyage  In 
the  late  I6th  century  establUhed  the  link 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  as  far 
as  crops  were  concerned.  He  set  in  motion  an 
exchange  of  crops  between  the  two  worlds 
that  continues  to  the  present.  As  this  ex- 
change progressed,  the  world's  population- 
sustaining  capacity  increased  even  further. 

A  good  example  of  the  continuing  nature 
of  this  exchange  Is  grain  sorghum.  Now  the 
second-ranking  feed  grain  in  the  United 
States,  It  was  introduced  to  the  United  States 
In  the  form  of  food  stores  on  early  slave  ship* 
coming  from  Africa. 

Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, pure-science  entered  the  agricultuw 
picture.  A  German  scientist,  von  Liebig,  Iden- 
tified the  Importance  of  the  nutrients  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  potassium  in  plant 
growth.  He  demonstrated  that  soU  could  be 
enriched  by  adding  these  nutrients  In  the 
proper  proportions.  Eventually  farmers 
learned  to  substitute  fertilizers  for  land 
as  frontiers  disappeared. 

It  was  not  until  this  ceatxay,  however, 
that  a^lcultural  chonlcals  gained  wlde- 
s[M«ad  use  as  fertUlzers  and  peetlcldee.  Aside 
from  the  developments  of  mechanical  power 
and  soil  chemistry,  the  only  other  major 
breakthrough  for  agrlcvilture  was  in  the  area 
of  plant  genetics.  Starting  with  the  work  of 
the  European  monk.  Mendel,  plant  breeders 
have  now  developed  sulBclent  knowledge  to 
alter  plant  characteristics  to  fit  practically 
any  need.  For  example,  they  have  extended 
the  northern  limit  of  com  production  some 
500  miles  within  tiie  United  States.  Wheat 
has  been  developed  which  will  yield  well 
close  to  the  Equator. 

Chemical  pesticides  are  presently  going 
through  a  development  process  which  paral- 
lels the  examples  which  I  have  outlined.  Pes- 
ticides were  initially  used  In  the  late  1800*8. 
As  early  as  1910  the  distribution  and  use 
of  chemical  pesticides  reached  a  level  which 
required  Federal  regulation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  users,  consumers  and  the  general 
pubUc. 

By  the  late  1940's  new  plant  materials  and 
synthetic  chemicals  had  been  developed 
which  greatly  increased  the  number  of  pes- 
ticides available  and  widened  the  scope  ot 
their  usefulness.  The  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act  was  enacted 
In  1947.  as  the  first  truly  significant  step 
toward  the  carefiil  regulation  and  control 
under  which  pesticides  are  now  used. 

To  those  who  would  shout  'doom"  at  the 
mere  thought  of  continued  usage  ot  agri- 
cultural pesticides.  I  would  strongly  and  re- 
spectfully urge  that  they  wait  and  consldw 
the  subject  in  Its  proper  historical  perspec- 
tive. As  I  mentioned  earUer.  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  has  been  nothing  mors 
than  an  effmt  to  alter  man's  natural  envi- 
ronment to  suit  his  own  needs  for  the  last 
ten  thousand  years. 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  between  the  uss 
of  an  ox  to  puU  a  polntsd  stick  through 
the  ground  by  its  horns  and  ttas  uss  of  s 
motorized  tractor.  But  bad  this  dsvdopmsnt 
somehow  have  been  prohibited — ^wsU,  tlis 
consequences  are  too  obvtous  to  list. 
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We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  development  of 
further  means  of  Improving  our  ablUty  to 
produce  lood  and  clothing  through  the  use 
of  pesticides.  The  Swiss  scientist,  Paul  Muel- 
ler, who  developed  DDT.  won  a  Nobsl  prise 
m  1948  for  doing  it.  Less  than  twenty-five 
years  later.  Its  use  is  being  banned  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  herbicide  and 
Insecticide  development  be  fostered,  not 
thwarted.  If  some  chemicals  are  determined 
unfit — then  we  must  find  others.  We're  no 
longer  able  to  move  onto  new  land.  We've  got 
to  do  with  what  we  have. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
on  November  9  which  would  amend  the  1947 
Act  for  the  fourth  time.  The  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
for  their  consideration.  It  Is  safe  to  assume 
that  some  form  of  amendments  will  be  passed 
before  the  end  of  1972. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  spent 
literally  hundreds  of  hours  considering  all 
sides  of  the  role  which  agricultural  chem- 
icals play  in  the  1970's.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  this  developmental  perspective  which 
I  have  discussed  was  maintained  throughout 
our  consideration — something  which  is  gen- 
uinely In  the  best  Interests  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Under  the  House-passed  amendments,  the 
1947  Act  would  be  extended  In  Its  regula- 
tion of  pesticides  to  both  their  manufacture 
and  use.  Federal  regulatory  authorities  would 
govern  throughout  the  States,  not  Just  to 
the  interstate  commerce  of  pesticides. 

Under  the  House-passed  bill,  the  registra- 
tion of  pesticide  producing  establishments 
would  be  required.  This  registration  would 
entail  the  designation  of  a  use  classification 
for  each  product  of  either  "general  use"  or 
'restricted  use."  Products  under  the  "re- 
stricted use"  category  would  also  entaU  the 
users  being  certified  or  licensed. 

Enforcement  of  pesticide  regulations  would 
be  strengthened  through  Inspection  of  es- 
tablishments as  well  as  books  and  records, 
both  routine  and  under  warrant,  and  the 
taking  of  samples.  Under  the  present  law, 
only  the  Inspection  of  books  and  records  Is 
authorized. 

The  coverage  of  unlawful  acts  would  be 
extended  beyond  the  present  Act  to  cover, 
for  example,  the  misuse  of  a  {lestlclde  or  the 
failure  of  an  establishment  to  register.  "Stop 
sale."  "Stop  use."  or  "remove"  orders  would  be 
available  to  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  when  he  de- 
termines that  a  violation  of  the  Act  has  oc- 
curred, or  when  a  suspension  or  cancella- 
tion order  has  been  issued. 

One  of  the  most  highly  debated  provisions 
of  the  House-passed  legislation  was  the  sci- 
entific review  authorization.  Throughout  our 
many  hearings  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, a  very  noticeable  gap  developed  be- 
tween that  information  which  was  emotion- 
ally Inspired  and  that  which  was  sclentlficaUy 
generated.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
referral  to  a  scientific  review  committee  of 
issues  of  scientific  fact  arising  during  any 
administrative  action  should  be  provided. 
This  Is  a  step  which  U  whoUy  consistent 
with  what  we  all  have  at  stake  In  the  future 
of  the  agriculture  industry. 

This  Association  has  an  obvious  and  vital 
Interest  In  the  development  of  further  regu- 
lations affecting  the  sale  and  use  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals.  Your  members,  who 
number  over  2,000.  operate  over  8,100  air- 
craft which  ai^y  some  63  percent  of  all  ag- 
ricultural pesticides  to  weU  over  110  mUlion 
acres  annually. 

Tour  contribution  to  this  country  has  been 
overlooked — and  in  some  cases,  abused. 
Among  aU  the  other  things  ttast  might  bs 
■std  to  you  hers  today.  I  would  ssk  that 
one  stick  out — "Thank  You." 

Consider  briefly  the  contributions  that  ag- 
ricultural chemicals  have  mads  in  provid- 
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Ing  land  for  other  uses — for  a  better  environ- 
ment. Our  production  from  17  major  crops  in 
1969,  If  produced  with  the  yields  per  acre  of 
1940,  would  have  required  almost  300  mil- 
lion acres  more  than  those  actuaUy  used. 
This  is  an  area  equivalent  to  the  combined 
areas  of   Texas,   New   Mexico,   and   Arizona. 

Everyone,  whether  associated  with  agri- 
culture or  not,  should  be  proud  of  the  tre- 
mendous productivity  of  our  Nation's  agri- 
culture. In  the  centuries  of  man's  depend- 
ence on  agriculture,  crop  acreage  tended  to 
Increase  with  population.  A  reversal  of  this 
trend  came  only  during  our  generation.  Only 
through  continued  research  and  develop- 
ment can  we  hope  to  meet  food  needs  with- 
out removal  of  land  now  required  for  rec- 
reation, expanding  cities — and  very  impor- 
tantly— conservation. 

The  knowledge  of  this  need  and  the  prac- 
tical experience  which  you  have  would  be  in- 
valuable to  the  Senate  as  it  now  Ukes  up  this 
legislation.  I  would  urge  each  one  of  you  to 
study  these  proposals,  famUlarlze  yourselves 
with  some  of  the  major  problem  areas  as  you 
see  them,  and  most  Importantly,  let  the  Sen- 
ate know  about  your  interest  and  concern  as 
an  Association. 

Above  all.  I  would  urge  you  to  remember 
that  your  role  constitutes  an  Integral  part 
In  the  continued  development  of  an  industry 
that  got  its  start  10.000  years  ago.  It  is  to  yotir 
advantage  as  businessmen,  and  in  the  na- 
tion's Interest  as  consumers  of  food  and  fiber 
products,  to  remember  that  the  goal  of  tech- 
nological farming  is  a  continued  supply  of 
goods  which  too  many  people  have  come  to 
take  for  granted. 

The  stakes  are  far  too  high  to  let  the  fur- 
ther development  of  Insecticide  and  herbi- 
cide application  slip  through  our  fingers.  I 
am  genuinely  convinced  that  the  House- 
passed  amendments  are  consistent  with  the 
demands  of  a  better  environment  and  a  con- 
tinuous top-notch  food  supply. 

But  more  Important  than  the  merits  of 
this  bin  Is  the  overriding  fact  that  we  are  all, 
in  the  end,  striving  for  the  same  thing.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  a  ranch- 
er or  farmer,  an  agrlbusinessman.  an  ecolo- 
gist  or  naturalist,  or  an  advocate  of /or  against 
pesticides.  We  are  first  Interested  In  making 
a  decent  living  for  ourselves  and  our  families. 
All  people — and  above  aU,  the  individuals  and 
groups  who  would  have  us  eliminate  pesti- 
cides— must  realize  that  the  very  existence  of 
every  field  of  endeavor  beyond  the  production 
of  food  is  possible  because  there  is  enough 
food  to  support  those  additional  desires. 

This  Association  has  played  an  Important 
role  up  to  now  in  furthering  man's  greatest 
challenge.  I  urge  you  to  lend  your  expertise 
as  an  Association  toward  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  this  ten  thousand  year -old  busi- 
ness of  agriculture. 


HORTON    JOINS 
MRS.  JOHN  L. 


SALUTE    TO 
BENNETT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  a  key  word  In  everyone's  search  for 
the  answers  to  most  all  of  today's  prob- 
lems, that  word  Is  "involvement."  The 
tmiversal  plea  is  that  concerned  people 
must  become  personally  Involved  to  help 
solve  the  problems  facing  us. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  we  take  note 
of  sincere  personal  involvement  whoi  it 
does  occur  and  that  we  express  our 
appreciation  for  it. 
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A  constituent  of  mine.  Mrs.  Johm  L. 
Bennett  of  Mendon,  N.Y.,  is  devoting 
much  of  her  oiereies  and  many  of  her 
talents  to  being  involved  in  a  rather 
unique  service  to  the  community. 

She  is  a  wife,  a  mother  of  three  young 
adults,  and  only  recently  the  recipient 
of  a  degree  from  the  State  University 
College  at  Geneseo.  With  all  of  her  many 
responsibilities,  she  finds  time  these  days 
to  be  the  first  volimteer  probation  oCBcer 
trainee  in  the  Monroe  County  Family 
Court. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  well-earned  tribute 
that  was  paid  Mrs.  Bennett  recently  in 
the  Rochester  Times -Union.  Authored  by 
Jose  Eclianiz,  Jr.,  the  feature  story  gives 
background  material  on  Mrs.  John 
Bennett  and  while  so  doing,  points  up 
the  fact  that  this  is  far  from  the  first 
time  this  enthusiastic  lady  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  betterment  of  the  ccanmuni- 
ties  in  wliich  she  has  Uved. 

She  is  truly  an  outstanding  example  of 
one  who  takes  seriously  the  challenge  to 
become  personally  involved.  Hers  is  an 
example  that  people  across  the  Naticsi 
can  emulate.  Problem  solving  on  a  person 
to  person  basis  is  among  the  finest  con- 
tribution one  can  make. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  saluting  Mrs. 
John  L.  Bennett  and  thank  her  for  her 
efforts  toward  making  this  a  better 
world.  Now  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
collegues  in  the  Congress  the  Times- 
Union  salute  to  this  fine  young  woman. 

The  story  follows: 
Timxs-Union  Salutxs  Mrs.  John  L.  Binnxtt 
(By  Jose  Echanlz,  Jr.) 
Mrs.  John  L.  Bennett  has  been  on  several 
boards  and  committees,  but  as  the  first  vol- 
unteer probation  officer  trainee  in  Family 
Court  here,  she's  found  that  "this  job  is 
strictly  a  one-to-one  relationship." 

It's  a  new  experience  In  which  she  deals 
with  Individuals  or  famiUes  in  attempting 
to  handle  a  variety  of  problems.  A  proba- 
tion officer  la  "a  social  worker  in  a  legal 
setting.  "  she  says,  and  the  cases  vary  widely. 
Mrs.  Bennett,  41,  la  a  native  of  Victor. 
She  attended  Harley  School  here  and  Bard 
College  m  Red  Hook,  and  was  graduated  last 
January  from  the  State  University  College 
at  Geneseo. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  she  was  mar- 
ried, raised  three  chUdren,  Uved  four  years 
In  Alaska,  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Anchorage  League  of  Women  Voters,  helped 
found  a  Mendon  unit  of  the  League,  and 
served  a  short  time  on  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Honeoye  Falls-Lima  Central 
Schools. 

In  the  process  of  earning  a  B.A.  degree  In 
American  Civilization  at  Brockport,  she 
vrrote  a  paper  on  Family  Court  service  in 
Livingston  County.  She  discovered  then  that 
the  Family  Court  Act  provided  for  volun- 
teer probation  olBcers. 

The  work  interested  her  and  she  subse- 
quently became  the  first  volunteer  in  the 
Monroe  County  court.  FamUy  Court  has 
other  volunteer  aides  but  she  is  the  first  in 
probation. 

County  Manager  Gordon  A.  Howe  recently 
cited  her  for  "30  hours  of  volunteer  service 
each  week"  and  her  "independent  dedica- 
tion to  Family  Court  .  .  .  without  receiving 
a  salary." 

Active  since  last  March,  Mrs.  Bennett  has 
dealt  mainly  with  those  making  their  first 
contact  with  FamUy  Court — young  and  old, 
seeking  aid  for  marital  problems,  support, 
assault  and  juvenUs  problems.  And  she's 
looking  forward  to  working  In  training  and 
supervision  of  clients  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court. 
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Un.  B«nn«tt's  hvuband,  m  civil  englnMr, 
U  president  of  Stewart  &  Bennett.  Inc..  gen- 
eral contractorB.  They  have  three  children, 
Peter,  20,  Andrew,  16,  and  Polly,  14.  "Hiey 
live  at  100  Cheese  Factory  Road,  Mendon. 


RAUL  PLORENCIO   GUEME8' 
PROGRESS 


HON.  DURWALD  G.  HALL 

or  icissocTHi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  day 
of  trial  and  turmoil,  occasionally  things 
come  out  just  right,  which  restores  our 
faith.  Some  time  ago,  I  was  asked  to 
break  the  gordlan  knot  of  redtape  to 
have  a  foreign  nationalist,  who  had  lost 
both  of  his  hands  and  forearms  in  the 
line  of  duty,  while  dismantling  a  bomb 
that  had  been  left  by  a  terrorist  group, 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  expert 
medical  aid  and  assistance  not  available 
in  his  country. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  this  was  ac- 
complished, after  all  was  properly  ex- 
plained. I  have  had  several  reports  of 
ofBcer  Raul  Florencio  Guemes'  progress, 
and  his  deep  appreciation  to  all,  espe- 
cially those  dedicated  people  who  have 
been  working  with  officer  Guemes  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Prosthetics 
Center  in  New  York.  He  made  the  trip 
at  this  country's  expense  as  a  tribute 
of  a  grateful  Government,  and  I  think 
these  progress  reports  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  are  self-ex- 
planatory, and  demonstrate  MD — medi- 
cal diplomacy — in  our  system  where  the 
best  technology  is  available. 

The  progress  reports  follow: 
Subject:  Police  OtBcer  Guemea. 

1.  VA  Dr.  Peizer  report*  Guemes  treatment 
progreaeing  extremely  well.  Guemes  has  been 
fitted  with  temporary  mechanical  arms,  per- 
manent fitting  and  training  to  begin  this 
week.  Entire  time  for  fitting  and  training 
not  expected  to  exceed  three  weeks. 

2.  States  VA  wUl  supply  two  sets  of  pros- 
thetic devices:  conventional  mechanical 
prosthetic  device,  and  pair  of  electrically 
driven  hands. 

ROCXBS. 

NovxMBX*  1971. 

Subject:    Progress    Report    on    Officer    Raul 
Florencio  Guemes. 

1.  VA  Hospital  New  York  reports  Guemes 
making  outstanding  progress  In  use  of  artifi- 
cial hands.  Now  able  manipulate  buttons  to 
dress  and  undress  without  assistance  and 
handling  knlfe/fork/spoon  at  meals  with 
ease.  Driver  training  and  minor  vehicle  repair 
training   scheduled   during  coming  week. 

2.  Case  physician  says  Guemes'  outgoing 
personality,  eagerness  to  learn  and  entfa\ulas- 
tlc  response  to  training  have  captured  hearts 
of  entire  staff. 

3.  Anticipated  date  of  departure  to  Argen- 
tlita  still  December  16. 

4.  VA  has  filmed  Ouemes'  activities  from 
■tart  at  prosthetics  center  and  reports  that 
^proximately  30  days  after  bis  departui«. 
a  ten  minute  film  of  bis  training  and  progress 
wUl  be  made  available  to  OPS/W.  WUl  for- 
ward when  available. 

ROCBUL 
DXCKMBBI   1971. 
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Subject:  Progress  of  Officer  Raul  Florencio 

Ouemes  of  Argentina. 
Late  December  1971. 

Contact  was  made  this  date  at  4:00  p.m. 
with  Dr.  Pelser  at  the  VA  Hospital  in  New 
York  to  Inquire  as  to  the  progress  of  Officer 
Ouemes.  Dr.  Petzer  sUted  that  Guemes  has 
been  doing  extremely  well  much  better  than 
the  average  amputee. 

Dr.  Peizer  stated  that  Guemes  Is  now  ca- 
pable of  dressing  and  undressing  himself 
Including  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  hU 
shirt.  He  has  no  problems  In  a  restaurant. 
He  Is  capable  of  holding  and  using  his  uten- 
sils (knife,  fork  and  spoon) .  He  can  also  type 
and  use  the  telephone.  During  this  coming 
week  Officer  Guemea  will  be  Uught  to  drive 
and  handle  minor  repairs  to  a  vehicle.  This 
training  should  be  completed  by  the  middle 
of  the  week. 

Dr.  Peizer  sUted  that  Officer  Guemes'  prog- 
ress has  been  outstanding  and  that  Guemes 
has  Informed  him  that  his  goal  Is  to  return 
to  Argentina,  walk  into  his  office  and  con- 
tinue where  he  left  off  when  he  lost  his 
hands. 

Dr.  Peizer  Informed  us  that  a  friend  of  his. 
a  member  of  the  International  Police  Asso- 
ciation (IPA)  has  made  arrangements  for 
Guemes  and  his  wife  to  go  to  Nassau  County 
Police  Department  where  the  police  will  give 
them  the  VTP  tour  this  coming  weekend. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  Officer  Guemes  will 
be  able  to  return  to  Argentina  on  or  about 
the  16th  of  December.  It  Is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  VA  has  discovered  that 
Officer  Guemes'  hobby  Is  shooting  and  as  a 
bonus  feature  Officer  Guemes  will  be  In- 
structed to  shoot  firearms  with  his  mechan- 
ical hands  (rifles). 

Numerous  pictures  have  been  taken  of  the 
various  phases  of  Guemes'  training.  These 
will  be  forwarded  to  us  along  with  a  complete 
medical  history  and  progress  report  after 
Officer  Guemes  has  completed  his  training. 

In  addition,  after  Guemes  leaves  for  Ar- 
gentina they  will  prepare  about  a  10-mlnute 
36  mm  film  from  microfilms  they  have  taken, 
showing  the  various  phases  of  training  and 
progress  of  Guemes.  This  should  be  Interest- 
ing to  Ambassador  Lodge  and  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  obtain  some  political  mileage 
from  this  film  in-country. 


QUESTION  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY, 
FLA. 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or    rLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Orange 
County,  Fla.,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent,  the  questl«i  of  neighbor- 
hood schools  was  put  to  the  electorate. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  report  the  following 
which  supports  the  position  I  have  long 
held  and  the  principles  I  have  advocated 
here  in  the  Congress: 

Ballot  n*   Osanok   Cotjntt 

On  November  2,  1971  the  foUowlng  Item 
was  placed  on  the  ballot  for  the  electorate 
of  Orange  County,  Florida: 

"It  should  be  understood  that  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  presented  for  the  purpose 
at  affording  the  voters  of  Orange  County  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  on  the  Is- 
sue of  neighborhood  schools  and  shall  con- 
stitute voter  opinion  for  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

"I  beUev*  and  support  the  following 
principle : 

"The  right  of  a  student  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic school  nearest  his  place  of  residency  sbaU 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  for  reasons  of  race. 
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color,  national  origin.  reUgion  or  sex.  and  the 
Congress  and  the  States  shall  have  the  povw 
to  enforce  this  article  by  approorteta 
leglalauon."  r-t-  -^  mm 

□  'or  D  Against 

The  results  of  this  election  showed  a  final 
vote  of  42332  for  (88.67%  )  and  6,466  against 
( 1 1 .43  7o  )  — an  overwhelming  majority  in  sui>> 
port  of  neighborhood  schools  in  Or^n 
County.  ^ 

On  November  8.  1971.  meeting  in  offlcUl 
session,  the  School  Board  of  Orange  Count* 
unanimously  approved  the  following  moUon- 

"That  the  Chairman  or  Board  Member  who 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Chairman,  or 
Superintendent  or  members  of  his  staff,  have 
full  authority  from  the  School  Board  of 
Orange  County  to  represent  the  Board  la 
supporting  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  and  for  using  the  results  of  ttas 
Orange  County  November  2.  1971  referendum 
for  whatever  purposes  might  seem  helpful 
In  having  such  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Congress;  and  further,  that 
they  request  Senator  Ourney  and  Represen- 
tative Frey  to  enter  this  Information  In  the 
Congressional  Record;  and  that  all  Congress- 
men be  advised  of  the  results  of  the  Novem- 
ber   a    referendum." 


CELEBRATES  40  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PZNNSYXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 17  friends  of  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  this  Congress  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  celebrate  the  marking  of 
40  years  of  public  service  by  my  friend 
and  fellow  Pennsylvanian,  John  H.  Dkmt. 

Highlights  of  the  evening  included 
"Doc"  Morgan's  personal  delivery  of  a 
statement  and  plague  from  Gov.  Milton 
Shapp  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 

Deab  John:  Congratulations  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  40th  anniversary  In  the  field  of 
public  service. 

I  am  proud  to  forward  to  you  a  Certificate 
of  Distinguished  Citizenship  for  your  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  who  have 
been  privileged  to  be  associated  with  you 
through  the  years. 

Unfortunately,  I  wUl  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  reception  due  to  previous  commit- 
ment but  be  assured  of  my  continuing  af- 
fection and  admiration  for  the  efforts  of 
those  In  our  citizenry  who  bring  honor  and 
achievement  to  our  State. 
Sincerely, 

MsLTON  J.  Shapp, 

Oovemor. 

In  addition  to  the  honor  bestowed  on 
John  by  Governor  Shapp,  two  of  Amer- 
ica's best  read  food  and  wine  editors, 
David  and  Ruth  Pursglove  were  on  hand 
for  a  "special"  presentation.  The  Purs- 
glove's  column  is  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Washingtonian  magazine.  In  addition 
the  Pursgloves  are  the  publishers  of  the 
fascinating  and  informative  Pursglove 
Wine  and  Pood  Newsletter. 

I  believe  the  ranarks  made  by  the 
Pursglove's  in  c<HUiectton  with  the  pres- 
entation of  a  sterling  wine  goblet  can 
easily  be  extended  to  reflect  JoHmrr's 
entire  public  life  of  working  for  and  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  man  In  the 
street,  your  kind  and  my  kind  of  people. 
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The  remarks  of  the  Pursglove's  follows: 

Members  of  Congress,  honored  guests, 
ladles  and  gentleman: 

I  am  confident  that  all  Americans  share 
with  me  tonight  this  salute  to  you,  Mr.  Dent, 
on  the  occasion  of  marking  40  years  of  pub- 
lic service.  Those  of  us  who  have  followed 
your  career  hope  that  this  nation  can  have 
another  40  years  of  your  wisdom  and  leader- 
ship. 

Your  friends  had  to  decide  on  a  single 
token  of  expression  that  best  symbolizes 
your  dedicated  and  untiring  service  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvsmla  and  the  nation. 

We  believe  that  your  entire  career— begin- 
ning with  your  enlistment  In  the  U.S. 
Marines  at  age  16 — he  wore  a  mustache  even 
then— to  this  very  day  in  Congress — is  re- 
flected In  your  outspoken  faith  and  support 
for  American  wines. 

You've  defended  and  supported  America. 

You've  defended  and  supported  American 
business  and  labor. 

You've  defended  and  supported  the  rights 
of  every  American. 

An  so  It  Is  little  wonder  that  you  would 
defend  and  suppKjrt  with  courage  and  con- 
viction the  rights  of  the  American  wine 
growers  to  have  fair  and  equal  treatment  for 
their  product  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Dent,  we  thought  that  this  sterling 
wtne  goblet  best  symbolizes  your  40  years 
of  public  service — and  It  Is  presented  with 
this  simple  but  heartfelt  engraving — for  all 
that  you  have  done  for  all  of  us  vrtth  the 
constant  support  and  love  of  your  wife  and 
family: 

'To  John  H.  Dent,  Member  of  Congress, 
with  affection  and  appreciation  from  the 
Wine  Grower's  and  Winedrlnkers  of 
America." 


SUMMARY  OF  VETERANS  LEGISLA- 
TION IN  1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  took  several 
steps  to  meet  its  obligation  to  veterans. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to: 

First,  Make  it  easier  for  veterans  to 
obtain  home  loans,  by  permitting  the  VA 
Administrator  to  sell  direct  loan  paper 
at  market  prices. 

Second,  Continue  the  exchange  of 
medical  information  between  veterans' 
hospitals  and  the  medical  profession  to 
insure  the  best  care  for  veteran  patients. 

Third.  Provide  mortgage  protection 
life  insurance  for  seriously  disabled  serv- 
ice-connected veterans. 

Fourth,  Provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  benefits  payable  to  surviv- 
ors of  veterans  who  died  as  a  result  of 
service-incurred  disabilities. 

Fifth.  Increase  nonservice-connected 
pension  rates  and  prevent  such  pension- 
ers from  losing  any  of  their  VA  pension 
because  of  the  1971  increase  in  their  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

Sixth.  Increase  by  $300  the  income 
limitations  for  nonservice-connected 
P«i5ioners.  and  prevent  the  loss  of  In- 
come in  the  future  if  a  pensioner  receives 
an  increase  in  income  from  another 
source,  as  long  as  the  income  does  not 
exceed  the  annual  limitation,  and 
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Seventh.  Increase  veterans  appropria- 
tions by  $1  billion  over  last  year.  Includ- 
ing $400  million  more  for  medical  care. 

Several  measures  have  passed  the 
House  and  h<H)efully  will  be  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  1972,  including  bills  to: 

First.  Broaden  the  authority  of  the  VA 
Administrator  to  extend  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  veterans, 
and 

Second.  Use  the  VA  medical  system  to 
train  additional  medical  manpower  to 
help  relieve  the  current  manpower  short- 
age. 

In  1972,  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  take  action  on  measures 
improving  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance system  and  veterans'  education 
benefits. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1971 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  December  14.  I  cosponsored  H.R. 
12272.  the  "Individual  Retirement  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1971."  The  bill,  introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  includes 
comprehensive  recomendations  to 
strengthen  the  private  retirement  sys- 
tem by  providing  minimum  standards  of 
participation  for  employer-sponsored 
pension  plans,  by  encouraging  expansion 
of  plans  covering  self-employed  individ- 
uals and  their  employees,  by  providing 
an  opportunity  for  individuals  either  not 
covered  or  inadequately  covered  by  pri- 
vate plans  to  save  through  plans  of  their 
own,  and  by  making  other  amendments. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  and  the  entire  subject 
of  pension  reform,  I  am  inserting  the  en- 
tire bill  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  the 
public.  I  might  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration provided  a  comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  bill  that  has  already 
been  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  December  14,  1971,  at  page  46901. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.   12272 

A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  pri- 
vate retirement  system  by  establishing 
minimum  standards  for  participation  In 
and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pension 
and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by 
allowing  deductions  to  Individuals  for  per- 
sonal savings  for  retirement,  and  by  In- 
creasing contribution  limitations  for  self- 
employed  Individuals  and  shareholder-em- 
ployees of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Shobt  Trixz,  etc. 

(a)  Short  TnxE. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Individual  Retirement  Benefits  Act  of 
1971". 

(b)  AicENDMENT  OP  1954  CoDE. — Ebccept  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  is  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 


8ec.  2.  Minimum  Standards  Relating  to 
eljcibii.itt  ahd  vesting 
(a)  In  Oenzxai,. — Section  401(a)  (relat- 
ing to  requirements  for  qualification)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  If  the  plan  of 
which  such  trust  Is  a  part  requires,  as  a 
condition  of  participation,  that  an  em- 
ployee— 

"(A)  have  a  period  of  service  with  the  em- 
ployer in  excess  of  3  years, 

"(B)  have  attained  an  age  in  excess  of 
30  years,  or 

"(C)  have  not  attained  (as  of  the  first  time 
when  he  Is  otherwise  eligible  to  participate) 
an  age  which  is  less  than  5  years  less  than 
the  earliest  age  under  the  plan  at  which  an 
employee  may  retire  and  receive  benefits 
which  are  not  actuarially  reduced. 

In  the  case  of  any  plan  In  existence  on 
November  30,  1971.  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  plan  years  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  and  in  the  case  of  a  unlon-negotl- 
aied  plan  In  existence  on  November  30,  1971 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  plan  years 
beginning  before  the  termination  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  In  effect  on 
November  30,  1971. 

"(12)  (A)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  this  section  unless  un- 
der the  plan  of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part, 
an  employee's  rights  In  at  least  50  percent 
of  his  accrued  benefit  (determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  are  nonforfeitable — 
"(1)  as  of  the  close  of  the  first  plan  year 
in  which  the  sum  of  his  age  and  his  period 
of  participation  in  the  plan  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 50  years,  or 

"(11)  after  he  has  participated  In  the  plan 
for  a  period  equal  to  3  years  reduced  to  any 
period  of  service  with  the  employer  before 
he  was  eligible  to  participate  in  the  plan, 
whichever  occurs  later,  and  his  rights  In  the 
balance  of  his  accrued  benefit  become  non- 
forfeitable not  less  rapidly  than  rapidly  over 
the  succeeding  five  years. 

■•(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied to  prohibit  a  plan  to  which  employees 
are  required  to  contribute  as  a  condition  of 
fwrticipation  from  providing  that  an  em- 
ployee's rights  under  the  plan  will  be  for- 
feited if  he  voluntarily  withdraws  his  con- 
tributions upon  termination  of  employment 
or  active  participation  In  the  plan. 

"(C)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
contributions  which  under  provisions  of  the 
plan  adopted  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
preclude  the  discrimination  prohibited  by 
paragraph  (4),  may  not  be  used  to  provide 
benefits  for  designated  employees  In  the 
event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 

"(D)  This  paragraph  shall  not  t^ply  to 
benefits  accrued  under  any  plan  in  existence 
on  November  30.  1971.  during  plan  years 
beginning  before  January  1,  1974.  and  to 
benefits  accrued  under  a  union-negotiated 
plan  In  existence  on  November  30.  1971.  dur- 
ing plan  years  beginning  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment In  effect  on  November  30.  1971. 

"  ( 13 )  A  plan  In  existence  on  November  30. 
1971,  shall  not  be  considered  as  failing  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (12) 
merely  because  it  provides  that  the  benefits 
accrued  thereunder  during  any  plan  year  are 
forfeitable — 

"(A)  during  which  the  periodic  benefit 
payments  to  retired  participants  exceed  the 
benefit  accruals  (determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate)  by  active  participants,  and 
"(B)  as  of  the  beginning  of  which,  the 
present  actuarial  value  of  accrued  plan  lia- 
bilities to  both  rstired  and  active  partici- 
pants exceeds  ths  actuarial  value  of  plan 
assets. 
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Thia  iwracnpb  stuOl  not  apply  to  bena- 
flts  accrued  during  any  plan  yaair  If  the  plan 
U  amenrtad  to  increaM  beneflU  directly  or 
Indirectly  witbln  tbe  6-ycar  period  follow- 
ing tbA  doe*  of  luch  plan  year." 

(b)    PlaKS  BENXFITINfi  OWKEa-ElCPIATn.— 

(1)  EufimuTT. — Paragrapb  <3)  of  eectlon 
401(d)  (rcUtlng  to  additional  requirements 
of  trusta  and  plans  benefltiiig  owner -employ- 
ees) la  amended  by  striking  out  the  flrrt  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"The  plAn  benefit* — 

"(A)  each  employee  having  a  period  of  em- 
ployment of  3  years  or  more  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  30  years, 

"(B)  each  employee  having  a  period  of  em- 
ployaaeat  of  a  years  or  more  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  30  years  but  has  not  attained  tbe 
age  of  36  years,  and 

"(C)  each  employee  having  a  period  of  em- 
ployment of  1  year  or  more  who  haa  attained 
the  age  of  36  years." 

(2)  Vxarnfs.— «>aragraph  (3)  (A)  of  aecUon 
401(d)  laamettded  to  read  aefoUovs: 

'"(*■)  •*>  emptoyee'a  rights  in  at  leaet,  60 
percent  of  hia  accrued  benefit  (determined  In 
•ccordanoe  with  regulatloiM  preacrlbed  by 
the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate)  are  nonfor- 
feitable as  o*  the  close  of  the  first  plan  year 
Jn  which  the  sum  of  his  age  and  his  period 
of  participation  In  the  plan  equals  or  exceeds 
3S  years,  and  his  rights  in  the  balance  of  his 
accrued  benefit  become  nonforfeitable  not 
leas  rapidly  than  ratably  over  the  sucoeedlnc 
five  years;  and '. 

(c)  Ck>ndltiona  of  PartidpaUon  and  Non- 
forfeltabiUty  of  Benefits  to  Insure  Satisfac- 
tion of  Nondiscrimination  Requirement*  — 
Section  401  (relating  to  pension,  profit-shar- 
ing, and  stock  bonus  plans)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  (J)  as  subsecUon  (k)  and  by 
ixwerting  after  subsecUon  (1)  the  foUowlne 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  CondlUons  of  PartidpaUon  and  Non- 
forfeitability (rf  Beneflu  to  Insure  Satisfac- 
tion of  Nondiscrimination   Requirements  — 

(1)   PaoMoixiATioN  or  sKGuukTioNs. The 

Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  preecribe  regu- 
laUons  setting  forth  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  a  plan  will,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
secretary  or  his  delegate,  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  subsecuons  (a)  (3)  (B)  and  (a)  (41 
cMUy  if  the  condlUons  of  parUclpaUon  in  the 
plan  and  the  conditions  of  nonforfeiUbillty 
of  benefits  under  the  plan  are  less  restrlcUve 
than  those  which  satisfy  subsecuons  (a)  (in 
and  (a)  (12).  reapecUvely.  Such  regulatlona 
shall  also  set  forth  condition*  of  participa- 
tion and  nonforfeiUbillty  of  benefits  which 
wUl,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  insure  that  the  plan  will  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (a)  (3)  (B)  and 
(a)  (4),  imt  which  are  not  more  restrictive 
than  conditions  of  partclpatlon  and  nonfor- 
feitability of  benefits  which  are  required  un- 
der aubeectlona  (d)(3)  and  (d)(2)(A), 
respectively. 

"(2)  B»TBCT  or  woNcoMPLMNci:. — If  a  plan 
to  whieh  this  subsection  applies  does  not 
contain  conditions  of  participation  and  non- 
torfeltabllity  of  beneflta  which  comply  with 
the  regulatk>na  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1),  no  trust  forming  part  of  such  plan  shall 
constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)     PlAKS    TO     WHICH     APPLICABtr. — This 

subsection  shall  apply  to  a  pension,  proflt- 
''**^i«'  "^  »*oek  bonus  plan  which  provides 

beneflta  for  an  individual  who 

"(A)  in  the  ease  of  a  partnership,  Is  a 
partner  who  Is  not  an  owner-employee  (as 
defined    In    seeUon    401(c)(3))     and    who 
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"(B)  in  tbe  case  ot  a  eorpc«»tk>n.  Is  a 
shareholder  who  owna  (or  la  considered  as 
owning  within  the  tn^a^mng  ^f  seotkn  318 
(»)  (1) )_— 

"(1)  more  than  S  percent  to  value  of  the 
ootstaztdlng  stock  ot  sveh  oofporation,  w 

"(U)  mcra  than  1  percent,  but  not  more 
than  6  pereent.  In  valoe  ctf  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  corporaAkta  if  aU  such  ahare- 
holders  own  (or  are  considered  aa  owning 
within  the  meaning  of  section  318(a)(1)) 
more  than  50  percent  in  value  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  such  corporation. 

"(4)  TkAKsmoKAL  BOLss. — In  the  case  of 
a  plan  in  existence  on  November  30.  ini 

"(A)  condlUons  of  participation  set  forth 
In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  not 
apply  to  plan  years  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974;  and 

"(B)  conditions  of  nonforfeitability  of 
benefits  set  forth  in  such  regulations  shall 
not  apply  to  ben^ts  accrued  during  plan 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1974." 

(d)   CoNvaoirmw  Akxndmxnts. 

(1)  Section  404(a)  (2)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  em- 
ployees' annuity  plan)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  401(a)  (3).  (4),  (5).  (6).  (7), 
and  (8) .  and.  It  applicable,  the  requirements 
of  section  401(a)  (9)  and  (10)  and  of  section 
401(d)  (other  than  paragraph  (1)  ),■■  and  by 
inserting  In  iJeu  thereof  "section  401(a)  (3) 
(4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (11).  and  (12),  and. 
If  applicable,  the  requirements  of  section  401 
(a)(9)  and  (10)  and  section  401(d)  other 
than  paragraph  (1)  ).  and.  if  applicable,  the 
requirements  of  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  hte  delegate  under  section 
401  (J)". 

(2)  Section  805(d)(1)(C)  (relating  to 
definition  of  pension  plan  reserves)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (8)"  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(8),  (11),  and  (12), 
and.  If  appUcable.  the  requirements  of  regu- 
Utkana  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  under  section  401  ( J ) ". 

(e)  EvTEcnvK  Datxs. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b)(2).  (c),  and 
(d)  shall  become  effecUve  upon  the  day  after 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Tbe  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  before  January  1.  1974,  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  Is 
amended  after  the  day  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  but  before  January  1.  1974,  so  that  It  no 
longer  satlsfles  the  requirement  of  secUon 
401(d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  as  In  effect  on  the  day  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  amendment  made  by  rub- 
section  (b)  (1)  shall  apply  to  the  plan  year 
for  which  such  amendment  la  effective  and 
all  succeeding  plan  years. 

Src.  3.  Dhjuction  fob  RrranfCNT  Savikgs 


(a)  In  Gtnekjo.. — Part  VII  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  addiUonal  Item- 
ized deducUons  for  Individuals)  Is  amended 
by  renumbering  section  218  ss  secUon  219 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  217  tbe  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sic.  2ia  RrmtniENT  Savings 


"(1)  more  than  5  percent  of  either  the 
capital  interest  or  the  profits  Interest  In  such 
partaerahlp,  or 

"(M)  more  than  1  percent,  but  not  more 
^^  »  P«««**.  o*  ^tHar  the  capital  Interest 
or  tiM  proOtB  interest  In  socfa  partnership  if 

!?  ■*^.'^?^  "^^  ■"*•  "'^  50  P«re«»t 
of  such  interests,  or 


"(a)  I>sDtrcTioir  Allowxd. — There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  amounts  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  by  an  individual 

"(1)  to  a  qualified  individual  retirement 
account   (as  defined  In  section  408(a)), 

"(2)  to  an  employees'  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a), 

"(3)  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  eon- 
tract  under  a  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments or  section  404(a)  (2), 

"(4)  to  or  under  a  qualified  bond  purchase 
plan  <as  defined  In  seetKn  406),  or 

"(5)  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  con- 
tract deaerfbed  In  saotlon  40S(b) 

"(b)  Umnathm.— 

"(1)  QwmmAi.  KVLx. — The  amount  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  to 
an  Indlvidiial  for  any  taxable  year  ahaU  not 
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e«*ed  20  percent  of  so  much  o<  his  earned 
income  lor  such  taxable  yea*  a£  does  not « 
ceed  $7,500.  ^  " 

"(2)  RgPUCnON  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  KlIPLOTB 
COWTMBUnONS     TO     Qt7AI.inXD     PENSIOIT      Re 

i^ws.— The  itmltaUon  otherwise  deterlalMld 
under  this  subsecUon  for  any  taxablevw 
shaU  be  reduced  hy  the  amount  (determSd 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  bv 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  of  any  contxl- 
butions  made  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer  by  hli 
employer  during  the  taxpayer's  taxable  yMr— 

"(A)  to  an  employees'  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  on. 
der  section  501(a), 

"(B)  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  eon- 
tract  under  a  plan  which  meets  tbe  reqntM. 
menta  of  section  404(a)(2), 

"(C)  toor  under  a  qualified  bond  purvdiase 
plan  (aa  defined  in  secUon  406),  or 

"(D)  for  the  purchase  ot  an  annuity  eon- 
tract  described  in  section  409(b). 

In  accordance  with  regulatioos  pnaeribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  aaovM 
of  any  contribuUons  described  In  tbs  pre- 
ceding  sentence  made  on  belwlf  of  a  tax- 
payer by  hla  employer  during  his  taxable 
year  may,  at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer  be 
considered  to  be  7  percent  of  hla  earned  in- 
come for  such  taxable  year  attributatata  to 
the  performance  of  personal  servlccB  for  such 
employer. 

"  (3  )    RSDOCTION  ArrLICABLX  TO  CEKtAUt  TUm- 

tic  AND  OTHxa  EMPLoms. — If  a  taxpayer  has 
earned  income  for  the  taxable  year  wtaleta 
is  not  subject  to  tax  under  chapter  2,  M 
or  22,  the  limitation  otherwise  determbiad 
under  this  subsection  for  such  taxable  ysv 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  eqtial  to  the 
tax  (or  the  Increase  in  the  tax)  that  woold 
be  imposed  upon  such  income  under  saetkm 
3101  for  such  taxable  year  if  the  paracnal 
services  from  the  performance  of  which  such 
Income  is  derived  constituted  employment 
(within  the  meaning  of  secUon  3121(b)). 

"(4)  Makrikd  indtttotjals. — The  limitation 
provided  by  this  subsection  In  the  case  of  a 
married  individual  ahaU  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  earned  income  of  hla  spouse 
and  without  regard  to  contrlbutkns  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  made  on  behalf  of 
his  spouse.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  earned  Income  of  a  married  Individual 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  com- 
munity proijerty  laws. 

"(5)  Baaifzs  iNcom  UEmfgg. — Ptor  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "earoed 
income'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  waA 
term  in — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  self-employed  Indi- 
vidual, section  401  (c)  (2) .  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  to 
not  a  self-employed  Individual,  section 
911(b)." 

(b)  iMmvunjAi.  RxTiantDrr  Acmuiris. — 
Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  I  (reiatliv 
to  pension,  profit-sharing,  stock  bonus  plana, 
etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbcreof 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  40e.  iMmvnnjAi.  RrmtEMnrr  Aocovma 

"(a)  Requirements  roa  QuAurKSTXtirs. — 
A  trust,  custodial  account,  or  other  sisalar 
arrangement  created  or  organized  in  ths 
ITnlted  States  shall  consUtute  a  qualified 
Individual  retirement  account  under  this  sec- 
tion only  if — 

"(1)  it  is  maintained  for  the  purpoae  of 
distributing  to  the  individual  who  artab- 
llabed  It.  his  spouse,  or  his  beneflctartaa.  tbs 
contributions  thereto  and  tbe  laeoass 
therefrotn: 

"(2)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
secUons  (b)(1)  and  (2).  contributktns 
thereto  during  any  taxable  year  may  not  ex- 
ceed tbe  limitation  provided  by  section  fit 
(b)  for  socfa  taxabla  year  and  vmf  be  aads 
f«ly  by  tbe  individual  who  aatabUslMd  It  or 
bis  spouse; 

"(3)  ascapt  as  otbarwlas  paovMad  ta  aato- 
sectlon  (b)(3).  tba  MHata  tlMrattf  ava  as* 
commingled  with  the  other  property  of  tba 
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individual  who  established  it  or  his  spouse, 
and  are  held  in  trust  by,  or  in  the  custody  of. 
a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  401(d)(1)), 
s  credit  union  described  in  section  501(c) 
(14)  or  other  person  who  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate that  the  manner  In  which  he  will  hold 
or  have  custody  of  such  assets  wUl  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requiremenu  of  this  para- 
graph ; 

•  (4)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  (1),  under  the  plan  or  other  gov- 
erning Instrument,  no  benefits  may  be  paid  to 
the  Individual  who  established  it,  except  In 
the  case  of  his  becoming  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  72(m)  (7) ),  before  he  or 
his  spouse  attains  the  age  of  59 V4  years; 

■(5)  under  the  plan  or  other  governing 
Instrument,  the  entire  interest  of  the  Indi- 
vidual who  established  it  wUl  be  distributed 
to  him  not  later  than  his  taxable  year  in 
which  he  attains  the  age  of  70>/a  years,  or  wUl 
be  distributed;  commencing  not  later  than 
such  taxable  year,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, over — 

'•(A)  the  life  of  such  individual  or  the  lives 
of  such  Individual  and  his  spouse,  or 

"(B)  a  period  not  extending  beyond  the 
expectancy  of  such  Individual  or  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  such  Individual  and  his  spouse; 
and 

"(6)  If  contributions  thereto  may  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  annuity  or  similar  con- 
tracts Issued  by  a  life  Insurance  company, 
under  the  plan  or  other  governing  instru- 
ment, any  refunds  of  premiums  and  any 
amounts  In  the  nature  of  a  dividend  or  simi- 
lar distribution  must  be  held  by  the  Issuer  of 
such  contract  and  may  be  applied  only  toward 
the  payment  of  future  premiums  or  to  the 
purchase  of  additional  similar  benefits. 

"(b)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  TaANsrxa  op  ASSETS. — Subsections  (a) 
(2)  and  (a)  (4)  shall  not  be  applied  to  pre- 
vent the  contribution  of  amounts  to  which 
section  72 (p)  would  otherwise  apply  to  a 
qualified  individual  retirement  account  for 
the  benefit  of  the  same  taxpayer  or  the  same 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse, 

"(2)  LiMrrATioN  ON  coNTBratmoNS. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  pro- 
vided In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
401(e)  (relating  to  excess  contributions  to  a 
qvallfled  Individual  retirement  account  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(3)  Use  or  common  tbust  funds. — Sub- 
section (a)  (3)  shall  not  be  applied  to  prevent 
the  Investment  of  the  assets  of  a  qualified 
Individual  retirement  account  In  a  common 
trust  fund. 

"(c)  Treatment  as  QUALmiD  Trust  Bbne- 
rrriNo  Ownex-Emplotes. — For  purposes  of 
subchapter  P  and  subtitle  P,  a  qualified  in- 
divlduaj  retirement  account  shall  be  treated 
as  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a)  which 
Is  part  of  a  plan  providing  contributions  or 
beneilts  for  employees  some  or  all  of  whom 
are  owner-employees  (as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(3)).  the  Individual  who  established 
such  qualified  Individual  retirement  account 
and  his  spouse  shall  be  treated  as  owner-em- 
ployees for  whom  such  contributions  or  ben- 
efits are  provided,  and  the  person  holding 
or  having  custody  of  the  assets  of  such  quali- 
fied Individual  retirement  account  shall  be 
treated  as  the  trustee  o.'  such  trust." 

"(d)  TAXABILrrT  OF  BSNXnciABT  OP  QUAU- 
PIED    iNDIVroUAL    RXTUtEMXNT    ACCOUNT. 

"(II  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amount  actually  distrib- 
uted or  made  available  to  any  beneficiary  by 
a  qualified  Individual  retirement  account 
shall  be  taxable  to  him.  in  the  year  In  which 
so  distributed  or  made  available,  under  sec- 
tion 72  (relating  to  annuities). 

"(2)  Recontributed  amounts. — ^Paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  distrib- 
uted or  made  available  by  a  qualified  Individ- 
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ual  retirement  account  to  the  individual  who 
established  such  account  to  the  extent  that, 
within  00  days  after  the  day  on  which  such 
amount  Is  distributed  or  made  available,  such 
ankount  Is  contributed  to  a  qualified  Individ- 
ual retirement  accotint  for  the  benefit  of 
such  Individual  or  such  Individual  and  his 
spouse. 

"(3)  AppLiCABiLrrT  or  section  72  (M). — Un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  an  individual  establishing 
a  qualified  Individual  retirement  account 
shall  be  treated  as  an  owner-employee  lor 
purposes  of  applying  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  section  72  (m)  (relating  to  special 
rules  applicable  to  employee  annuities  and 
dlstrlbuUons  under  employee  plans). 

"(e)  Capitai,  Gains  Treatment  and  Lim- 
itation OF  Tax  Not  to  Apply  to  Distribu- 
tions.— Section  72  ( n ) ,  section  402  (a)(2), 
and  section  403(a)  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amount  distributed  or  made  avallfkble  by  a 
qualified  individual  retirement  account." 

(c)  Treatment  op  Distributions  Prom 
Qualified  iNDlvmuAl.  Retirement  Ac- 
counts.— 

(1)  In  general. — Section  72  (relating  to 
annuities)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (p)  as  subsection  (q)  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  (o)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(p)  Premature  Distributions  From  Quali- 
fied Individual  Retirement  Accounts. — 

"(1)  Application  of  subsection. — This 
subsection  shall  apply  to — 

"(A)  distributions  from  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual retirement  account,  and 

"(B)  amounts  which  are  received  from  a 
qualified  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
or  under  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a), 
but  only  to  the  extent  attributable  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  to  amounts  with  respect  to  which 
a  deduction  was  under  section  218  (relating 
to  retirement  savings) 

which  are  includible  In  gross  Income  and 
which  are  received  by  the  individual  who  es- 
tablished such  qualified  Individual  retire- 
ment account  or  who  was  allowed  such  de- 
duction (or  the  spouse  of  such  individual) 
before  he  or  his  spouse  attains  the  age  of 
59 '4  years,  for  any  reason  other  than  his  be- 
coming disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (m)  (7) ) ,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  amount  Is  not  contributed  within  60 
days  after  the  day  on  which  such  amount  is 
distributed  or  made  available  to  a  qualified 
Individual  retirement  account  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  individual  or  such  individual  and 
bis  spouse. 

"  ( 2 )  Amount  op  penalty. — If  an  individual 
Is  required  to  Include  in  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  to  which  this 
subsection  applies,  there  shall  be  imposed 
an  additional  tax  for  such  taxable  year  equal 
to  30  percent  of  such  amount.  Any  tax  im- 
posed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  any  credit  under  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  (other  than  sections  31  and  39 
thereof ) ,  and  shall  not  be  treated  as  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
section  56." 

(2)  Investment  in  the  contract. — 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  72(c)  (1) 
(relating  to  definition  of  Investment  In  the 
contract)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "con- 
trsurt"  the  following:  "for  which  no  deduct- 
tlon  was  allowed  under  section  218  (relating 
to  retlmement  savings)". 

(B)  Section  72(d)  (2)  (relating  to  em- 
ployees' annuities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph 
(B|  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  any  contribution  made  with  respect 
to  the  contract  shall  not  be  treated  as  con- 
sideration for  the  contract  contributed  by 
the  employee  to  the  extent  that  a  deduc- 
tion was  allowed  under  section  218  (relat- 
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Ing  to  retirement  savings)  for  such  contribu- 
tion." 

(3)  Amounts  RECzrvEo  before  annuity 
startino  date. — Section  72(m)(l)  (relating 
to  special  rule  applicable  to  amounts  re- 
ceived before  annuity  starting  date)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Certain  amounts  received  before  an- 
nuity startinc  date. — Any  amounts  received 
under  an  annuity,  endowment,  or  life  Insur- 
ance contract  before  the  annuity  starting 
date  which  are  not  received  as  an  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (e)(2)) 
shall  be  Included  In  the  recipient's  groee  in- 
come lor  the  taxable  year  in  which  received 
to  the  extent  that  such  amounts,  plus  all 
amounts  theretofore  received  under  the  con- 
tract and  Includible  In  gross  Income  under 
this  paragraph,  do  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
premiums  or  other  consideration  paid  for  the 
contract — 

"(A)  while  the  employee  was  an  ovmer- 
employee  which  were  allowed  as  deductions 
under  section  404  for  the  taxable  year  and 
all  prior  taxable  years,  or 

"(B)  which  were  allowed  as  deductions 
under  section  218  for  the  taxable  year  and 
all  prior  taxable  years,  except  to  the  extent 
that,  within  60  days  after  day  on  which 
such  amounts  are  received,  such  amounts 
are  contributed  to  a  qualified  Individual  re- 
tirement account  for  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
cipient or  the  recipient  and  his  spouse. 
Any  such  amounts  so  received  which  are  not 
Includible  In  gross  income  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e) ." 

(d)  Excise  T'ax  on  Excessive  Accumula- 
tions.— Subtitle  D  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER   43.— INDIVIDUAL   RETIRS- 
MENT  ACCOUNTS 

"Sec.  4960.  Excise  Tax  on  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed for  each  taxable  year  on  the  assets  of 
a  qualified  Individual  retirement  account  (as 
defined  In  section  408(a))  a  tax  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  excessive  accumulaUon  for 
such  year.  The  tax  Imposed  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  for  any  taxable  year  prior  to 
the  taxable  year  In  which  any  Individual  who 
contributed  to  the  plan  attains  tbe  age  of 
70  Vi  years. 

"(b)  Exccssrvx  Accumulation. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  tbe  excessive  accumula- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  is  the  excess  (if 
any)   of — 

"  ( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
assets  held  by  the  plan  at  the  beginning  cf 
the  taxable  year,  over 

"(2)  the  present  value  of  a  Joint  and  sur- 
vivor annuity  payable  to  the  individual  and 
his  spouse,  providing  for  an  annual  payment 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  actually 
distributed  under  the  plan  to  the  individu.i: 
and  his  spouse  during  such  year. 
The  present  value  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  cr 
his  delegate." 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  Adjusted  gross  income. — Section  G2 
(relating  to  definition  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph  (9)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Individual  retirement  savings  — 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  218." 

(2)  PhENSiON  plan  reserves. — Section  805 
(d)(1)  (relating  to  definition  of  pensk  n 
plan  reserves)  is  amended  by  striking  cut 
"or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  ( C ) .  by 
striking  the  perioA  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  ptirchased  under  contracts  entered 
into  vtrlth  trusts,  custodial  accounts  or  other 
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dmllax  MTmnsemaite  wbldi  (as  ot  th«  tlnM 
the  oo&tractB  w«r»  entered  Into)  wk* 
daaoMd  to  b»  qoaUflad  tadlvktiMl  ivtirement 
Mooanto  (•ddaaxwdlnMetlon4M<«)).» 

<3)  Awmmtnkm w  zmooml— Fangraph  (2) 
(A)  aCMBttaBiaoa(R)  (rtfatlnc  to  deflnttlon 
of  avemgaUe  Iuoobm)  la  amewted  by  atrtklnc 
oiit"aaetkm7a(in)  (6)"  azKl  Inaertiiig  In  lieu 
ttafWeoC  "■aoOan  7a(m)(6)  or  73(p)". 

(4)  KMUtB)  ZHOom. — Section  1348(b)  (1> 
(faUJOag  to  «li>fliitttnr  of  earned  income)  Is 
amwiaad  by  atrlkinc  out  ■■7a(n)"  and  inaert- 
Ing  In  Ilev  ttMreof  "73 ( n) .  7a ( p) ". 

(f )  Omwrii.  AMXNUfxiiTa. — 

(1)  TlM  table  of  aeoticos  for  part  VH  of 
•ubebapter  B  oT  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
BtrlklBg  ant  the  Item  relstlng  to  aecUon  318 
and  Inaartm^  In  lieu  tbenof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sk.  aiS.  Betlrcnient  aanngo. 

"SBCL  ai*.  Oroaa  rcferencea." 

(a)  l^e  table  ot  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter  D  ot  chapter  1  is  amended  by  add- 
li>«  Kt  tlM  end  thereof  the  faUowlnc  new 
ttam: 

"Sbc.  408.  Individual  retirement  accounts." 

(3)  Ttaa  table  o<  chapters  for  sobtlUe  D  is 
•m»nAmi  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foilowlnc  Qcv  tton: 

"CHAPTER  43.   INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 

AccoTTtrrs." 

(g)  ErrxcTivz  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  CoNraiBnTioK    on    Behaut   of   Selt- 
EitTLorTD  Individuals  and  Shake- 

BOLOES       EUAPLOTEES       OP       ELECTING 

Smah,  Business  Corporations. 
(a)   CoNxaiBUTiONs   ON   Behau   or   Self- 

KMPtOTED  iNUrVIDtrALS. 

(1)    SraSAI.       UMITATTOIVS       FOK       SXLP-BM- 

PLOTKD  iNDrviBDAX^. — Sectlon  404 ( c )  (relating 
to  special  limitations  for  self-employed  In- 
dividuals) Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(a)  (A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  Iw  GENEXAL. — In  the  case  of  a  plan 
Included  In  subsection  (a)(1),  (2),  or  (3). 
which  proTtdea  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  em- 
ployees within  the  meaning  of  section  401  (c) 
(1),  the  amounts  deductible  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  In  any  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  contributions  on  behalf  of  any  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  (1) 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  p»n- 
graph  (3),  not  exceed  the  product  of — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  earned  Income  de- 
rived by  such  employee  from  the  trcMle  or 
business  with  respect  to  which  the  plan  Is 
established  as  does  not  exceed  •50,000,  and 

"(B)  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  l&  percent. 
If  In  the  taxable  year  contributions  are 
paid  or  accrued  under  the  plan  cm  behalf 
of  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)(1),  the  rate  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shaU  not  exceed  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  contributions  (Including 
amounts  which  are  treated  as  contributions 
pursuant  to  secUon  401(d)  (6) )  are  paid  or 
accrued  on  behalf  of  any  employee  who  Is 
not  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)  (1). 

"(2)  CONTSIBUTIONS  MADE  UNDER  MORE  THAN 
ONK    PUU*. — 

"(A)  OvxKAU.  LnciTATioN. — In  any  taxable 
year  In  which  amounts  are  deductible  with 
respect  to  contributions  tmder  two  or  more 
plans  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1)  with  Te^>eet  to  such  plans,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  deductible  for  such  taxable 
year  under  all  such  pimaa  with  respect  to 
oontrtbuUons  on  btiialf  of  such  employee 
shall  not  exceed  the  product  of — 

"(1)  ao  much  d  the  earned  laeotne  dcrtved 
by  such  employee  fnm  tlM  trades  or  bwl- 
neeees  with  raapaet  to  wklA  tb*  ptaiH  ar* 
MUhllahwd  as  «oas  not  enaad  tM^OOO.  and 

"(U)    a  raU  not  In  excess  o<  16  percent. 
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If  In  the  taxable  year  eontrlbutloiw  are  paid 
cr  accrued  under  any  of  soch  plans  on  behalf 
at  an  employee  within  the  »«— "'"g  of  sectton 
401(e)(1).  the  rmtm  spMlHsd  In  clause  (11) 
ahaa  not  exceed  the  lowest  rate  at  whMi 
oontribntlona  (Including  aBioants  whldi  are 
treated  as  oontrlbutVons  pursuant  to  section 
401  (d)  (6) )  are  paid  or  accrued  under  any  of 
such  plans  on  behalf  of  any  employee  who 
Is  not  an  employee  within  the  nrwwiniwg  of 
sectton  401(c)  (1).":  and 

(B)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  TaxATioMT  or  poapirruxzs. — The 
amount  determined  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  ( 2 )  with  respect  to  any  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  rediKsed  by  the  amount 
of  any  forfeitures  credited  to  his  account 
during  soeb  taxable  year.  Par  purposes  of 
this  pan^praph,  forfeitures  used  to  reduce 
the  employer's  contributions  on  behalf  of  all 
employees  under  the  plan  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  any 
employee." 

(2)  Exoss  coiTTaiBxnnoMs  ok  bebalp  of 

OWmEX-KKPLOTXES. 

(A)  Paragn4>hs  (l)(B)(lv)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 401(e)  (relating  to  excess  contrlbuUons 
on  behalf  of  owner-employees)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "82,500"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "87,600." 

(B)  Paragraph  {l)(B)(lll)  of  section  401 
(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 

"(ill)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  any  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee) which  exceeds  10  percent  of  so  much 
of  the  earned  Income  for  such  taxable  year 
derived  by  such  owner-employee  from  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which  the 
plan  is  established  as  does  not  exceed  850,- 
000:  and". 

(3)  Penalties  appUcahle  to  certain  amounts 
received  by  owner -employees. — Section  7a(m) 
(6)  (B)(1)  (reUting  to  penalties  applicable 
to  certain  amounts  received  by  owner-em- 
ployece)  is  amended  by  sulking  out  "82,500" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "87.500". 

(b)  Contributions  on  Belialf  of  Sharehold- 
er-Employees  of  Electing  Small  Business 
CorporaUons. — Section  1378(b)(1)  (relating 
to  the  taxability  of  shareholder-employee 
bene&clarles)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  lesser  of — "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  product  of—", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)   and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof— 

"(A)  compensation  otherwise  received  or 
accrued  by  him  from  such  corporation  dur- 
ing its  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  850,- 
000.  and 

"<B)  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  15  percent. 

If  In  the  taxable  year  contributions  are 
paid  or  accrued  under  the  plan  on  behalf 
of  a  shareholder-employee,  the  rate  specl- 
ned  m  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  exceed 
the  lowest  rate  at  which  contributions  are 
paid  or  accrued  on  behalf  <a  any  employee 
who  is  not  a  shareholder -employee." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  banning  after  December  31, 
1972.  or.  If  •  taxpayer  chooses,'  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1971, 


AMTRAK:    IT  HAS  NOT  MADE   THE 
TRAINS  RUN  ON  TIME 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

OP  mssoun 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  December  It,  1971 

Mr.   HUNGATE.   Mr.   Speaker,   once 
aeain  it  ia  intereEting  to  aee  that  what 
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has  been  common  knowledge  in  Kirksrilie 
and  Laplata,  Mo.,  since  September  197] 
Is  headline  news  In  Washington.  Decem- 
ber 15, 1971. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attentku  to  the 
article  in  the  Evening  Star  ol  December 
15,  1971,  and  urge  them  to  save  It  for 
restudy  the  next  time  the  hat  Is  passed 

The  article  follows: 
Amtkak:    It  Hasn't  Maos  the  Tsains  Rum 

ON    TllAE 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 
The  National  Railroad  Pasoenger  corp 
(Amtrak)  has  accomplished  little  in  lm|»w- 
ing  the  on-time  performance  record  of  most 
of  the  nation's  railroad  passenger  trains— 
although  the  new  corporation  appears  at 
least  to  be  trying. 

Flgvires  obtained  by  The  Star  outlining 
on-time  performance  by  route  and  by  rail- 
road for  the  first  six  months  of  operations 
(May  1  through  Oct.  29)  show  that  during 
October  Amtrak  trains  were  on  time  on  an 
average  of  79.6  percent  of  all  trips.  This  com- 
pares  with  an  average  on-time  performance 
for  the  first  six  months  of  83J  percent,  indi- 
cating performance  was  higher  at  some  time. 
The  worst  railroad  performance  during  the 
first  six  months  was  by  the  Southern  P». 
clflc  Co.  which  several  years  ago  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lengthy  Investigation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Into  the  de- 
teriorating quality  of  SoPac's  passenger 
service.  (The  ICC  decided  It  didn't  have  the 
power  to  force  the  railroad  to  Improve  the 
quality    of    service.) 

During  October,  Southern  Pacific  operated 
Amtrak  trains  on  time  only  51.0  percent  of 
the  time.  Its  six-month  average  on-time  per- 
formance was  58.7  percent.  SP  operates  Am- 
trak trains  between  New  Orleans  and  Los 
Angeles;  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  Ogden.  Utah,  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

On  one  route — between  New  Orleans  athi 
Los  Angeles — Amtrak  found  that  between 
Aug.  27  and  Nov.  16,  the  Sunset  T.lmit.>rf 
was  on  time  only  13.9  percent  of  the  time, 
and  on  the  average  it  was  late  one  haiir  and 
42  minutes. 

So  poor  was  the  performance  that  Amtrak's 
vice  president  for  operations,  Harold  Wana- 
sel^.  wrote  the  railroad's  operations  vice 
president,  R.  D.  Spence.  that  SF  was  "not 
oiaklng  every  reasonable  effort  to  rn«ir>f»tii 
the  schedule ...  as  Is  required"  under  the 
contract  SP  signed  with  Amtrak.  He  accused 
the  railroad  of  "poor.  If  not  negligent  dis- 
patching," and  indicated  strongly  that  SF 
was  delaying  the  Sunset  for  freight  oper- 
ations. 

The  Wanaselja  letter,  never  made  public, 
contends  that  during  the  period  In  question 
the  Sunset  was  late  at  New  Orleans  a  total 
of  3,150  minutes,  while  total  minutes  of 
freight  train  interference  with  the  train  was 
3.162  by  the  railroad's  own  records. 

SP  in  the  past  has  been  accused  of  de- 
laying passenger  trains  for  freight  trains — 
a  charge  it  consistently  denies.  Signlflcantly, 
the  current  Official  Guide  of  the  Rallwaya 
confirms  that  SP  docs  run  Its  frelghta 
faster  than  some  passenger  trains.  SP's  Blus 
Streak  Merchandise  freight  travels  the  808 
miles  between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  In  10  hours,  40  minutes.  It  takes  the 
Sunset  13  bo\irs  to  make  the  same  dlntanoe. 
SP'a  %>enoe  explained  that  freight  ton- 
nage between  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angles 
bad  more  than  doubled  between  1900  and 
1970.  "Such  an  Increase  In  freight  traflc 
makes  more  dllBctilt  and  subject  to  possible 
delay  the  movenkent  of  both  freight  trains 
and  passenger  trains." 

Amtrak  considers  a  train  late  when  tt  Is 
6  minutes  or  more  overdue.  BP's  Bobtrt 
Jochner,  genaral  manager  for  inssanger  c^ 
orations,  contends  "a  six-minute  msasurlag 
stldfc  on  a  46-)iour  trana«aitia«ntal  nut  Is 
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absolutely  unreallstle."  Actually,  Amtrak 
schedules  are  rtiatlvely  unchanged  frcon 
those  the  railroads  had  been  running  before 
May  1  when  Amtrak  took  over  most  passen- 
ger' service.  TradlttonaUy— and  eepedaUy 
over  long  distance — railroad  schedules  have 
sufficient  Black  time  to  compensate  for  de- 
lavs. 

Recently,  the  ICC  proposed  a  rule  that 
would  consider  a  train  late  only  if  It  failed 
to  arrive  within  16  minutes  of  scheduled 
time  for  every  500  miles  It  traveled. 

Among  other  routes  where  on-time  per- 
formance U  poor  Is  the  Washington-Chicago 
run.  Trains  were  on  time  44.8  percent  of  trips 
In  October  and  56.5  percent  for  the  first  six 
months.  Penn  Central  operates  the  train. 

Service  to  Miami  also  has  been  poor.  Ou- 
tline performance  on  New  York-Miami  runs 
was  only  46.4  percent  in  October,  and  49.3 
percent  for  the  first  six  months.  By  contrast. 
New  York-St.  Petersburg  trains  were  on  time 
75.3  percent  of  the  tlnae  during  the  six 
months.  Seaboard  Coast  Line  operates  these 
trains. 

Other  poor  service  was  between  Seattle  and 
San  Diego,  (SP,  Santa  Fe  and  Burlington 
Northern) ,  on  time  38.5  percent  for  the  first 
Six  months:  Chicago-Oakland  (SP  and  Union 
Pacific),  45  percent;  Chicago-Miami  (Penn 
Central,  LoulsvUle  »c  NashvUle,  S&L),  37.7 
percent. 

The  best  on-time  perforniance  for  the  six 
months  was  turned  in  by  Union  Pacific,  with 
94.2  percent  of  its  trains  on  time.  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  was  second  with 
92  5  percent. 

Ot  trains  In  the  Washington  area,  service 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohlo-Baltlioore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  between  Washington  and  Parkers- 
burg,  \V.  Va.,  was  on  time  96.2  percent  of  the 
time.  New  York- Washington  service  was  on 
time  83.5  percent;  Boston-Washington,  88 
percent:  Cincinnati-Washington  75.9;  and 
Washlngton-St.  Louis,  60.4. 

Amtrak  prepares  a  weekly  summary  of  on- 
tlme  performance  for  internal  use,  although 
copies  have  been  made  available  to  Congress. 
One  such  recent  compilation  also  Included 
reasons  given  by  railroads  for  delays.  Sea- 
board Coast  Line,  for  example,  contends 
that  from  Nov.  19-25,  when  on-time  per- 
formance was  only  64.1  percent,  more  than 
half  the  delay  time — 55.3  percent — was  ^ent 
waiting  for  connections  with  other  railroads. 

Penn  Central,  with  a  59.2  percent  on-ttme 
performance  from  Nov.  19-25,  attributed 
more  than  26  percent  to  deraHments,  storms 
and  "other"  reasons.  Burlington  Northern, 
73.2  percent  on-time  Nov.  19-26.  contended 
derailments,  rtorms  and  "other"  accounted 
for  58  percent  of  delays. 

Southern  Pacific,  on  time  73  percent  of  the 
time  from  Nov.  19  to  Nov.  25,  attributed  38.2 
percent  of  delays  to  freight  train  Interference. 


NIXON  COURTIS  FIRST  TEST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  belief  of  the  American 
public  that  a  primary  cause  for  the  prob- 
lems of  today's  society  has  been  far- 
reaching  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
extending  "Federal  questions"  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  reason  and 
interfering  In  matters  best  left  to  the 
States. 

We  have.  In  recent  days,  been  bom- 
barded wtth  optnloiH  that  this  will  now 
change  with  the  Senate  approval  of  the 
two  recent  Nixon  appointees  to  the  fflgh 
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Court  bench.  Newsmen  of  various  hue 
and  color  offer  the  opinion  and,  there- 
fore, the  hope  that  this  win  change  with 
the  new  Nixon  court. 

This  remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  shall 
soon  see.  Recent  news  Eulicles  dealing 
with  the  Supreme  Court  indicate  that  the 
Justices  will  rule  on  cases  that  may  have 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Court  has  agreed  to  hear  cases 
dealing  with  the  constitutionality  of  gun 
laws,  campus  freedoms,  and  the  right  of 
a  university  to  deny  recognition  to  an 
organization  of  students,  and  federally 
enforced  pollution  laws  as  opposed  to  the 
right  of  a  State  to  basic  Interpretation. 

I,  too,  like  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  hope  that  with  the  advent  of 
the  Nixon  court  the  Supreme  Court  will 
come  to  its  senses.  It  yet  remains  to  be 
seal. 

I  include  a  related  news  article  in  the 
Rkcobd  at  this  point : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  8,  1971 J 
Cooax    To    Rxvirw    Gun    Cuaa    iNSPacnoN 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  yesterday  to 
the  constltutlonaUty  of  the  1968  gun  control 
act's  requirements  that  licensed  firearms 
dealers  submit  to  routine,  warrantless  In- 
spections of  their  business  premises  during 
business  hours. 

A  lower  court  struck  down  the  federal  law's 
routine  search  provision  In  a  decision  that 
the  Justice  Department  said  Imperils  the 
policing  of  138,000  registered  gun  dealers 
with  an  undermanned  force  of  1,500  Treas- 
ury agents. 

The  Justice  Department,  which  under  At- 
torney General  John  N.  MltcheU  has  been 
criticized  for  failing  to  press  for  stiff er  weap- 
ons controls,  said  the  ruling  requiring  court 
warrants  for  Treasury  lnsp>ectlons  frustrates 
"a  prompt  and  meaningful  inspection  pro- 
gram" and  hampers  rapid  tracing  of  weapons 
used  for  crime. 

In  an  opinion  by  retired  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  sitting  with  a  panel  of  three  Judges, 
the  Tenth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed the  conviction  of  Loam  Anthony 
Blswell.  a  pawnbroker  In  Hobbe,  N.  Mex.,  for 
possesslcMi  of  two  sawed-oS  shotguns  that 
his  federal  gun  license  did  not  cover. 

BLsweU  submitted  to  the  search  which 
turned  up  the  weapons  after  an  agent 
showed  blm  the  federal  law  which  permitted 
the  inspection  without  a  court  order.  Clark 
set  aside  Blswcll's  two-year  prison  sentence, 
saying  the  Incriminating  evidence  was  seized 
In  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

In  other  actloii: 

CAMFUS  ntXXDOKS 

The  court  agreed  to  hear  a  claim  by  the 
American  CivU  liberties  Unkm  that  Central 
Connecticut  State  College  had  no  right  to 
deny  official  recognition  to  a  chapter  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  without  show- 
ing of  "a  clear  and  present  danger  of  vio- 
lence or  camptts  disruption." 

Lower  courts  ruled  that  the  SDS  members 
were  entitled  to  an  administrative  hearing 
before  being  dented  organisational  privileges 
at  the  New  Britain  canopus.  But  the  courts 
also  held  that  SDS  had  the  burden — and 
(ailed  to  meet  It — of  assuring  officials  of  its 
nonviolent  intentions. 

The  case  offers  the  court  an  opjjortunlty 
to  spell  out  the  rights  of  students  at  state 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  role 
of  federal  courts  In  reviewing  the  actions  of 
university  ofBclals. 

poixunoi* 
The  co\u-t  agreed  to  decide  whether  feder- 
aUy   Ucenaed  Great  Lakes  cargo  companies 
have  the  right  to  a  prooapt  test  In  federal 

court  of  liilchlgan's  1970  water  pollution  law. 
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which  punishes  operation  of  vessels  in  state 
waters  without  special  tanks  and  incinera- 
tors for  waste  material. 

Like  many  consumers  advocates,  the  Lake 
Carriers  Association  wants  a  federal  court 
rather  than  a  state  court  as  a  forum  for  Its 
pcdlutlon  litigation.  But  a  federal  court  in 
Grand  Rapids  dismissed  the  lawsuit,  saying 
state  courts  should  have  first  crack  at  con- 
struing the  new  law. 

The  carriers'  claim  Is  similar  to  the  argu- 
ment in  other  areas  where  new  federal  and 
state  laws  are  beginning  to  operate  and 
sometimes  conflict — that  the  rigid  state  law 
is  an  unconstitutional  burden  on  interstate 
commerce  In  an  area  pre-empted  by  a  fed- 
eral law  which  should  apply  uniformly  In 
all  states. 


JOINT  EFFORT  URGED  TO   SOLVE 
HOUSING,   ECOLOGY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JZaSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  cwifrOTited,  as  we  all  know,  by 
serious  problems  of  pollution.  Our 
streams,  oceans,  and  rivers  are  deposi- 
tories of  waste.  Our  air  is  befouled  with 
industrial  pollutants. 

We  are  also  facing  another  critical 
problem — that  of  providing  suffici^it 
housing  for  our  people.  Often,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  resolve  one  problem,  we  antag- 
onize another,  and  this  should  not  oc- 
cur. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Richard  Goodwin,  of  Mooretown.  N.J., 
an  environmentally  conscious  home- 
builder  and  developer  in  my  district, 
which  expresses  the  desire  of  his  indus- 
try to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  resolving  both  problems. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  follows: 

DxAS  CoNCKESSMAir  FoBSTTHx:  With  the 
adlournment  of  the  92d  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  slncwe  thanks  to  you  and 
to  others  among  your  colleagues  In  the  House 
and  Senate  who  have  placed  the  protection 
and  Improvement  of  the  environment  high 
on  the  list  of  legislative  priori  ties. 

As  a  Life  Director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  former  Chairman  of 
the  NAHB  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Control,  and  as  Advisor  to  the  President  of 
NAHB  on  Environmental  matters:  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NAHB  Land  Use  and  Engineering 
Committees,  the  Research  and  Economic 
Councils,  I  view  the  nation's  critical  need  for 
new  housing  as  a  problem  in  close  Interaction 
vrlth  the  critical  need  to  protect,  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  two  problem  areas  cannot  t>e  Isolated 
from  each  other.  Along  with  you,  and  with 
many  members  of  our  Industry,  I  view  their 
eventual  solution  as  Joint  objectives,  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
homebuUdlng  Industry  must  address  our- 
selves In  active  and  contlnnlng  partnership. 

Little  would  be  served  by  a  detafled  exposi- 
tion on  our  population  growth  and  shifts. 
Tills  has  been  substantiated  by  the  new 
Census.  Suffice  It  to  state  that  the  need  for 
sound  new  bousing  in  adequate  numbers  is 
acute. 

Equally  acute  is  the  need  for  oontfnnlng 
focus  on  the  envtronment.  This  too  has  been 
amply  demonstrated,  and  there  Is  bo  need  to 
review  the  many  signposts  pointing  to  en- 
vtronmcntal  detRlotation. 

Leas  obTloBS,  bat  totally  ratevant.  Is  the 
cctx^jtets  iBtenvlattoDslUp  between  our  bous- 
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Ing  nee<l«  and  our  eiiTlronmcntal  necda.  R«c- 
ofl^tlon  of  thla  intarpUy  U,  In  my  Ttov. 
key  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  rwponslbUltlM 
sbved  by  government  and  the  home  build- 
ing Industry. 

Both  government  and  industry  believe  that 
every  American  has  the  right  to  decent 
housing. 

By  the  same  token,  every  American  has  the 
right  to  a  liveable  environment. 

A  mandatory  Initial  step  towards  our  meet- 
ing tbeM  critical  needs  Is  the  recognition 
that  government  and  the  homebulldlng  in- 
dustry need  not  assimiie  adversary  positions. 
ActuAlly,  a  directly  opposite  viewpoint  must 
prevail.  Government  and  the  homebvOldlng 
Industry  share  conmiion  ground  with  re- 
spect to  these  problems,  and  must  work  to- 
gether towards  our  common  objectives. 

In  this.  I  am  not  speaking  theoretically, 
nor  do  I  »nploy  the  womout  rhetoric  which 
Inevitably  signifies  Up  service  and  nothing 
more.  The  thriist  of  thU  letter  Is  towards  a 
working,  shirtsleeves  effort  by  government 
and  the  homebulldlng  Industry,  from  the 
early  planning  stages  down  to  the  actual 
construction  of  sound  housing  for  our  under- 
housed  people  within  the  framework  of  our 
environmental  requirements. 

At  the  outset  also,  It  U  imperative  that 
we  recognise  the  existence  of  one  negative 
Influence  bearing  on  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
nation's  housing  needs.  I  refer  to  the  "ple- 
In-the-sky"  environmental  visionaries  who 
charge  the  atmosphere  with  emotional,  but 
factually  light  predictions  of  doom  and  gloom 
If  adequate  housing  programs  are  under- 
taken where  they  are  needed  so  urgently. 

I  do  not  mlnimliie  the  ccoislderable  contri- 
bution made  by  some  within  the  ecology 
movement  In  alerting  us  to  the  very  real  air 
and  water  pollution  and  conservation  prob- 
lems we  face.  Unfortunately,  many  ecology 
and  conservation  groups  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  It  Is  weU  within  the  realm  of  prac- 
tical poMlblUty  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
whUe  at  the  same  time,  actually  improving 
the  qu&llty  of  our  environment. 

In  my  view,  and  It  Is  one  shared  by  many 
in  and  outside  of  our  Industry,  housing  at 
the  levels  which  It  Is  needed,  and  sound,  far 
reaching,  and  effective  environmental  up- 
grading, can  be  achieved  simultaneously 
If— and  admittedly,  this  is  a  big  "if"_^v- 
emment  and  the  homebulldlng  industry  pool 
and  share  their  efforts  in  meeting  these  twin 
challenges. 

I  urge  therefore,  that  responsible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  homebuUdlng  Industry  be 
included  in  all  facets  and  phases  of  research 
and  planning  bearing  on  environmental  pro- 
tection. To  accomplish  this,  I  urge  considera- 
tion of  a  Joint  Research  and  Planning  Coxm- 
cll  within  the  fnunework  of  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection,  to  consider  the 
Interrelated  housing  and  environmental 
problems. 

This  CouncU,  I  suggest,  would  b«  charged 
with  the  responslbUlty  for  creating  environ- 
mental guidelines  in  those  areas  where  the 
shortage  of  housing  is  particularly  acute.  The 
CouncU,  composed  of  repreaentaUvas  of  the 
homebuUdlng  industry,  and  the  government, 
would  not  only  establish  practical  and  ef- 
fective envlronmentaUy  protective  oontroU, 
but  would  oversee  the  even  handed  Imple- 
mentation of  such  controls. 

AdaquAU  water.  Mwag*  lacUlUee.  aoUd 
waste  dlspoeal  cap«blUty.  oonservaUon  of 
power,  noise  control,  and  aesthetic  considera- 
tions, aU  are  facton  of  the  framework 
within  which  the  bomebulldlng  industry 
must  function  in  providing  housing. 

AU  an  factors  alao  with  which  the  gor- 
emment's  environmental  protection  efforts 
ai«  TltaUy  concerned. 

These  then,  are  the  ocmerstones  of  the 
common  ground  tqmn  wblch  the  industry 
and  gofremment  can,  and  must  work  to  meet 
the  nation's  Ixwlng  and  snTlronmsntal 
xeqxmslbUltles. 
In  cicstng.  and  to  demonstrate  the  vlabUlty 
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of  Joint  government — Industry  conceived  and 
Implemented  housing-environmental  pro- 
grams, I  dte  the  1970  Study,  "Man's  Health 
and  the  Knvlronment",  conducted  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Research  Planning  In  En- 
vironmental Health  Science  \inder  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

The  Study  cites  Inadequacy  in  housing  and 
planning  of  Uvlng  facilities  as  conditions  to 
which  10.000,000  people  are  exposed,  stating 
that  these  conditions  contribute  substan- 
tially to  abnormalities  of  chUdhood  develcqj- 
ment,  aggressive  behavior,  and  increased  de- 
terioration among  the  aged. 

The  Study  concludes  this  secUon  with  the 
statement  that  such  conditions  are  difficult 
to  eliminate  "In  view  of  the  failure  to  estab- 
lish adequate  criteria,  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate new  housing." 

I  fully  agree  with  this.  These  environmen- 
tal health  considerations,  however,  as  well  as 
the  more  readUy  recognized  environmental 
problems  Involving  air,  water  sewage,  and 
noise  mentioned  earlier,  can  be  met  by  the 
homebulldlng  industry  and  government, 
working  on  Joint  programs  to  achieve  our 
common  ends,  namely,  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  a  huge  segment  of  our  population. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  C.  Ooodwin . 


A  RESOLUTION  DECLARING  THAD- 
DEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  HOME  A  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SHRINE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PKNNSTI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  BYRNE  ot  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Vincent  F. 
Scarcelll.  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Harrlsburg,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  a  resolution  to 
declare  the  home  of  Thaddeus  Koscius- 
zko  a  National  Historic  Shrine.  This 
Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvtmla,  on  November  9.  1971. 

I  am  especially  Interested  in  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Inasmuch  as  Kosciuszko 
House  Is  located  within  the  Third  Con- 
gressional EWstrlct,  which  I  represent. 

General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  came 
to  America  to  aid  our  struggling  Nation 
in  its  fight  for  Independence,  and  I  feel 
this  great  Polish  advocate  of  human 
freedom  deserves  a  place  of  honor. 

On  March  29,  I  Introduced  HH.  6827, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site,  smd  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  Introduced  similar  legislation.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  this  legislation  can 
be  enacted  into  law  at  a  very  early  date. 

HOTTSS    or    RXPaXSXKTATIVBS, 

Omcs  OF  THE  Chikf  Cluk, 

Harrlaburg,  Pa. 
RxsoLunoN 

Whereas,  The  history  of  the  United  SUtes 
Revolutionary  War  U  an  Important  and  in- 
divisible part  of  our  American  heritage;  and 

Whereas,  Thaddeus  Koocluszko  was  an  Im- 
portant general  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  leader  of  the  era;  and 

Whereas.  Thaddeus  Koeclussko  continued 
to  serve  the  United  Stotea  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  as  a  secret  envoy  to  Paris  thus 
helping  to  avert  a  war  with  Prance;  and 

Whereas.  As  a  final  gesture  of  his  belief 
In  the  concept  of  freedom  Thaddeus  Kosci- 
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uszko  provided  In  his  wlU  that  the  assets 
of  his  esUte  In  America  should  be  used  to 
buy  the  freedom  of  slaves;  and 

Whereas.  The  Polish  American  Congress 
Inc..  has  attempted  to  have  the  American 
home  of  Thaddeus  KosciusEko  at  301  Pine 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  declared 
a  National  Historical  Site;   and 

Whereas,  It  Is  desirable  to  preserve  the 
home  of  Thaddeus  Kosclussko.  an  Important 
contributor  to  the  United  States  and  Iree- 
dom;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania memorialize  the  President,  Congress 
and  Department  of  Interior  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  the  home  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  a  National  Historic  Site;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  thU  resoluUon  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  an 
exact  copy  of  a  Resolution  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  B.  Lee,  Roger  Raymond  Fischer, 
James  J.  Ustynoakl.  Frank  J.  O'Connell.  Jr., 
William  O.  Piper.  John  Pezak,  and  Bernard 
J.  Dombroskl,  and  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  9th  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1971. 

Herbert  Pikem ak,  Sptaker. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  session  of  Congress 
draws  to  a  close,  I  beUeve  that  all  of  us 
should  strive  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
vast  amount  of  unfinished  business  still 
before  this  body.  During  the  past  year, 
we  have  debated  many  bills,  enacted 
some  worthwhile  ones  Into  law,  and  de- 
feated some  others.  But  I  believe  that 
each  of  us  should  give  some  thought  to 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress can  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In 
this  coimtry.  and  then  the  question  of 
how  the  Congress  has  acted  to  fuIlUl  its 
potential.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  several  areas,  we  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  mark.  We  have  In  reality 
done  nothing  to  change  the  life  of  the 
schoolchlld  who  is  sent  Into  the  world 
with  a  substandard  education;  the 
worker  whose  family  is  struck  with  ill- 
ness and  who  finds  himself  sinking  ever 
deeper  into  debt;  and  the  senior  citizen 
whose  retirement  years  are  plagued 
with  financial  Insecurity  because  of  the 
puny  amoimts  given  by  Social  Security. 

An  article  by  Alice  Rlvlln  which  ap- 
peared In  the  December  16  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  details  this  question, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  1«,  1971] 
What  Becamx  or  Sociai.  RxfoskT 
(By  AUce  U.  RlvUn) 

On  Important  social  legislation,  tlie  ad- 
ministration and  the  Md  Congress  have  besa 
battling  wearily  to  a  sooreless  tls.  Wbsa.  ttM 
administration  carries  the  baU— as  wttb 
welfare  reform,  revenue  sharing  and  health 
insurance— they  get  thrown  tor  a  loss  by 
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Congress.  When  the  Congreaa  occasionaUy 
takes  to  the  air — as  with  the  Child  Devek^- 
ment  BUI— the  pass  Is  Intercepted  by  a  p«es- 
identlal  veto.  Time  out  for  the  Christmas 
recess  is  certainly  wvleooie,  but  thete  Is  no 
real  reason  to  expect  the  score  to  change  ^>- 
preclably  before  the  lOTa  election. 

This  sorry  history  reveals  much  admin  1»- 
tnition  loeptness  In  buUding  support  for 
their  programs,  but  It  alao  says  some  pretty 
bleak  things  about  the  opposition.  The  lib- 
eral <or  fairly  liberal)  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress— one  of  wbam  wlU  ahnost  certainly  be 
the  party's  candidate  for  President — have 
shown  themselves  expert  at  finding  fault 
with  the  administration,  but  they  have  given 
little  reason  to  hope  they  have  a  fHauslble 
program  of  thetr  own  for  curing  the  nation's 
soclal  Uls  or  even  for  moving  gradually  in 
the  right  direction. 

Finding  fault  with  the  administration's 
proposals  has  no*  been  a  very  diflcult  task. 
Administration  Inttiatlves  for  social  reform 
have  typically  contained  a  germ  of  a  sound 
Idea — one  basically  compatible  with  the  out- 
look of  the  congressional  liberals — but  the 
proposed  programs  have  been  (1)  so  small 
that  no  one  could  believe  they  would  make  a 
significant  difference  and  (2)  so  complicated 
that  no  one  could  understand  them.  The 
complexity  arose  both  from  efforts  to  keep 
the  price  tag  down  and  from  the  necessity 
of  compromising  divergent  positions  within 
the  administration. 

In  the  administration's  welfare  reform 
proposals,  for  example,  the  good  Ideas  were 
putting  a  federal  floor  under  welfare  bene- 
fits and  extending  aid  to  the  working  poor. 
But  the  heavy  emphasis  on  saving  money 
meant  that  the  floor  was  too  low — it  Is  hard 
to  get  enthusiastic  about  raising  the  income 
of  a  family  of  four  to  S3 ,400  a  year — that 
families  without  children  were  excluded  and 
that  some  families  already  on  welfare  might 
even  be  worse  off  than  they  are  now.  More- 
over, under  the  administration's  plan.  In- 
centives for  current  welfare  recipients  to  seek 
work  would  continue  to  be  extremely  weak. 
Even  If  they  found  a  Job.  their  welfare  bene- 
fits would  decline  almost  as  fast  as  thetr 
take-home  pay  would  rise.  The  administra- 
tion's approach  to  work  for  the  poor  has 
been  to  make  it  compulsory,  not  to  make  It 
worthwhile. 

The  good  Idea  In  the  administration's 
health  program  was  to  have  the  government 
make  sure  that  everyone  was  covered  by  at 
least  a  basic  package  of  health  Insurance 
benefits.  But  here  again  the  budget  was  low 
and  the  plan  was  complicated — one  set  of 
rules  for  the  employed  and  another  for  those 
outside  the  labor  force.  The  part  for  em- 
ployees was  to  be  paid  by  employers — which 
meant  it  would  likely  come  out  of  wages, 
especially  the  wages  of  low-paid  workers  who 
are  the  ones  not  now  covered  by  health  in- 
surance. The  part  for  non-workers  did  not 
relieve  even  the  de^erately  poor  of  the  full 
burden  of  medical  expenses. 

The  good  idea  In  the  administration's  stu- 
dent aid  proposal  was  a  guarantee  that  all 
needy  students  would   receive   assistance   if 
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they  were  admitted  to  an  accredited  eoUege 
or  post-high  school  vocational  sidMol.  But 
the  effort  to  save  money  meant  that  tbs 
poorest  students  wotild  be  aided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sonewtaat  lass  needy  students  now 
receiving  aid.  Moreover,  the  proposal  Involved 
BO  many  complex  rules  for  combining 
■r.hr>»«j«>»tp«,  loans  and  work  study  programs 
into  a  single  student  aid  package  that  hardly 
anyone  on  the  education  committees,  much 
leas  In  the  rest  of  the  Congress,  even  under- 
stood what  was  being  proposed. 

One  exception  to  the  complexity  charge 
was  the  administration's  general  revenue 
sharing  proposal.  There,  at  least,  everyone 
knew  what  the  propweal  was,  although  many 
did  not  like  It.  The  resources  to  be  devoted 
to  general  revenue  sharing,  however,  were 
Inflnltealinal  compared  with  the  problems  of 
state  and  local  government  finance.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  distributing  $5  billion  of 
federal  revenue  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments (about  3  per  cent  of  state  and  local 
budgets)  would  Improve  the  level  of  these 
government  services  appreciably.  Moreover, 
the  accompanying  proposals  for  special  reve- 
nue sharing  (consolidation  of  special  pur- 
pose grants  to  state  and  local  governments) 
confanned  to  the  administration's  usual  pre- 
scription for  generating  political  opposition: 
take  a  good  Idea,  make  it  complicated  and 
then  underf und  it  so  that  some  groups  now 
being  aided  will  get  leas  than  they  are  get- 
ting now. 

With  conservatives  In  both  parties  against 
virtuaUy  all  soclal  programs  and  liberals  in 
both  parties  unable  to  wax  enthusiastic  about 
complicated  changes  they  doubted  would 
make  much  dent  In  enormous  social  prob- 
lems, the  prediotable  result  has  been  stale- 
mate. Welfare  reform  has  passed  the  House 
twice,  but  remains  bottled  up  In  the  Senate. 
The  revenue  sharing  plans,  like  the  admin- 
istration's health  proposals,  have  hardly  been 
given  a  hearing.  The  administration's  student 
aid  bill  was  not  even  SMiously  considered  on 
either  side  of  tb«  Hill,  although  both  houses 
have  now  passed  higher  education  bills  of 
their  own  whose  differences  are  still  unre- 
served. Prospects  for  the  second  session  are 
not  much  brighter.  The  President  noay  face 
the  electorate  without  any  substantial  legis- 
lative accomplishment  In  the  social  area  at 
all.  There  are  plenty  of  signs  that  the  Presi- 
dent knows  this  and  may  not  care.  He  Is 
neither  visibly  nor  vocally  fighting  for  his 
social  legislation.  Indeed,  the  phrase  "New 
American  Revolution"  has  about  as  much 
currency  In  Washington  these  days  as  "Great 
Society"  or  "New  Frontier." 

But  if  the  legislative  impasse  reflects  little 
credit  on  the  sdmlnlatraticMi,  It  reflects  no 
more  on  the  opposition,  and  It  does  not  give 
a  potential  Democratic  candidate  a  positive 
program  for  which  to  fight.  To  be  sure,  the 
veto  at  the  Child  Development  BUl  gives  the 
Democrats  a  chance  to  point  out  that  they 
tried  to  legislate  substantial  new  services 
for  children  and  were  foiled  by  the  President. 
Passage  of  a  hl^er  education  bill  (socn^tow 
compromising  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions) would  l>e  a  substantial  legislative  ac- 
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compllshment  for  which  the  Democrats  could 
claim  credit,  unless  of  course  the  bill  were  so 
expensive  that  a  presidential  veto  reduced 
It  to  the  "vc  triad  and  failed"  category. 

But  these  two  items  do  not  provide  much 
evidence  that  the  Democrats  ha\e  a  coherent 
program  for  social  reform  or  an  ability  lo 
articulate  a  plauslbte  set  of  solntloos  to  the 
social  ills  that  beset  the  nation.  Some  very 
hard  work  will  be  necessary  If  the  Democrats 
are  going  to  convince  the  country  that  their 
leadership  would  reduce  poverty  and  the  evUs 
that  accompany  It.  lead  to  more  ^ectlve  edu- 
cation or  more  humane  health  services,  or 
even  begin  to  reduce  the  congestion.  ug""*»« 
and  social  tension  of  life  In  the  megalopolis. 


GI  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM  IS  BEST 
GOVERNMENT-BACKED  HOUSING 
PLAN 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  close  of  World  War  n,  the 
Veterans'  Administraticn  h&s  admin- 
istered one  of  the  finest  Govemm«it- 
backed  housing  programs  ever  passed  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  program  which 
has  been  responsible  for  building  1  out 
of  5  homes  in  the  United  States  since 
the  close  of  World  War  U.  More  than 
7.6  million  GI  home  loans  have  been 
made  by  the  VA.  More  than  3.7  million 
GI  home  loans  have  been  repaid  in  full 
totaUng  $36  billion.  Another  $11  billion 
has  been  repaid  on  outstanding  loans. 

During  the  entire  history  of  the  pro- 
gram, only  about  3  out  of  every  100  GI 
loans  have  been  subject  to  forecloetire 
and  a  high  percentage  of  these  defaults 
have  been  resolved.  A  recent  delinquency 
survey  published  by  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America  as  of 
September  30, 1971,  showed  that  GI  loans 
in  foreclosme  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1971  stood  at  0.28  percent 
while  under  the  PHA  program  the  fore- 
closure percentage  at  the  same  compara- 
tive period  stood  at  0.60  percent.  The  rate 
of  change  in  foreclosures  between  VA 
and  FHA  showed  that  VA's  rate  of  in- 
crease in  foreclosures  was  about  half  of 
the  FHA  rate  despite  the  high  unemploy- 
ment conditions  which  exist  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  Include  the  foreclosure 
percentage  table  which  was  published  by 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America  as  of  Septonber  30,  1971: 
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A  PROFESSOR  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  favor- 
ably impressed  by  a  recent  article  by 
University  of  Montana  history  professor 
K.  Ross  Toole,  who  delivered  a  devastat- 
ing criticism  of  the  anarchistic  fringe 
element  among  those  youths  of  the  Na- 
tion who  are  so  qxiick  to  destroy  the 
pillars  of  our  country,  but  whose  empty 
hands  have  thought  of  nothing  with 
which  to  replace  them. 

I  Include  Professor  Toole's  article  for 
insertion  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point : 
I  Am  a  Ltbcxal  and  I  Am  Sick  or  Nonsxnse 
(By  K.  Roes  Toole) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  anguish  to  get  where  I 
am — which  lan't  much  of  anyplace  except 
exurbla.  I  was  nurtured  In  depression;  I  lost 
four  years  to  war;  I  am  Invested  with  sweat: 
I  am  a  "liberal,"  I  am  square  and  I  am  sick 
of  hippies.  Tippies,  militants  and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, and  I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed 
and  contrite:  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  Is  always  my  function) 
for  understanding.  I  am  sick  of  the  total 
Irrationality  of  the  campus  "rebel."  whose 
bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
"tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but 
dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant  tyr- 
anny— the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

As  a  professor  and  as  the  father  of  seven 
children,  ranging  In  age  from  7  to  23,  I  have 
watched  this  new  generation  and  concluded 
that  most  of  them  are  fine.  But  a  minority 
are  not — and  the  trouble  Is  that  minority 
threatens  to  tyrannise  the  majority  and  take 
over.  I  dlsUke  that  minority.  I  am  aghast 
that  the  majority  "takes"  it  and  allows  Itself 
to  be  used.  As  one  fed-up  member  of  the 
"Establishment"  (which,  by  the  way,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  euphemism  for  "society") ,  I  say  It's 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

We  owe  the  "younger  generation"  what  all 
"older  generations"  have  owed  younger  gen- 
erations— love,  protection  to  a  point,  and 
respect  when  they  deserve  it.  We  do  not  owe 
them  our  souls,  our  privacy,  our  whole  lives — 
and,  above  all.  we  do  not  owe  them  Immunity 
from  otir  mistakes,  or  their  own. 

■very  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  also  made  America 
the  most  affluent  country  on  earth.  It  has 
tackled,  headon,  a  racial  problem  as  no  na- 
tion In  hlstcny  bad  dared  to  do.  It  has  pub- 
licly declared  war  on  poverty,  and  it  has  gone 
to  the  moon,  it  has  desegregated  schools  and 
abolished  polio;  it  has  presided  over  the  be- 
ginning of  what  is  probably  the  greatest  so- 
cial and  economic  revolution  in  hist<»y.  It 
has  begun  these  things,  not  finished  them. 
It  has  declared  itself  and  committed  Itself, 
and  taxed  itself,  and  damn  near  run  Itself 
Into  the  ground.  In  the  cause  of  social  Justice 
and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  those  of  my 
father's  generation — or  his  father's,  or  his. 
Its  greatest  mistake  is  not  Vietnam,  it  Is 
the  abdication  of  its  Orst  responsibility,  its 
piislllanlmous  capitulation  to  its  youth. 
Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  country? 
By  virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  accomplish- 
ment shoxUd  teenagers,  wet  behind  the  ears 
and  utterly  without  the  benefit  of  having 
lived  long  enough  to  have  either  Judgment 
or  wisdom,  become  the  Mges  of  our  time? 

The  peycbologlats.  educators  and  preach- 
ers say  tiM  yoiing  are  rebelling  against  our 
archaic  mores  and  morals,  our  materialism, 
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our  faUures  in  diplomacy,  oar  terrlMe  Inepti- 
tude In  racial  matters,  our  narrowneea  tm  par- 
ents, our  bUndneas  to  the  root  Ills  of  so- 
ciety. Balderdash  I 

Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  merely  dsooratlon 
on  the  pie  crxist  of  society — they  are  the 
heart  of  the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters"  are 
egocentric  boors.  They  will  not  listen  and 
discuss;  they  will  oiily  shout  down  and  throw 
rooks.  Society  has  classically  ostracized  ar- 
rogance without  the  t>acklng  of  demonstra- 
ble accomplishment.  Why.  then,  do  we  toler- 
ate arrogant  slobs  urinating  on  our  beliefs 
and  defiling  our  premises?  It  is  not  the  police 
we  need — our  generation  and  theirs — It  U  an 
expression  of  our  disgust  and  disdain.  Tet 
we  do  more  than  permit  this  behavior,  we 
dignify  it  with  Introspective  flageUation. 
Somehow  it  is  our  fault.  Balderdash  again! 

Sensitivity  was  not  Invented  In  1960.  The 
young  of  any  generation  have  felt  the  same 
Impulse  to  reach  out  to  touch  the  stars,  to 
live  freely  and  to  let  the  mind  loose  along 
unexplored  corridors.  Young  men  and  women 
have  always  felt  the  scune  vague  sense  of 
restraint  that  separated  them  from  the  ulti- 
mate experience — the  sudden  and  complete 
expansion  of  the  mind,  the  final  fulfillment. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  sweetest  and  most  bit- 
ter experiences  of  mankind. 

Today's  young  people  did  not  invent  sen- 
sitivity; they  do  not  own  it.  And  what  they 
seek  to  attain,  all  mankind  has  sought  to 
attain,  throughout  the  ages.  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, approve  the  presumed  attainment  of  it 
through  drugs?  And  shall  we.  permlssively, 
let  them  poison  themselves  simply  because, 
as  in  most  other  respects,  we  feel  vaguely 
guilty  because  we  brought  them  Into  this 
vrorld? 

Again,  it  Is  not  police  raids  and  tougher 
laws  that  we  need:  it  is  merely  strength.  The 
strength  to  explain,  in  our  potty,  middle-aged 
way,  that  what  they  seek,  we  sought:  that 
It  is  somewhere,  but  sure  as  hell  not  In  drugs. 

Society,  the  "Establishment,"  is  not  a  for- 
eign thing  we  seek  to  Impose  on  the  young. 
It — along  with  the  18-year-olds — is  the  pro- 
duct of  thousands  of  years  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind.  We  know  it  is  far  from  per- 
fect. We  did  not  make  it;  we  have  only 
sought  to  change  it.  We  win,  if  we  win  at 
all,  slowly  and  painfully.  The  fact  that  we 
have  been  only  minimally  successful  is  the 
story  of  all  generations — as  it  will  be  the 
story  of  the  generation  coming  up. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subser- 
viently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  solve  all  problems 
this  week  or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  para- 
noids. Touth  has  always  been  characterized 
by  impatient  Idealism.  If  It  were  not,  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  impatient  Idealism 
does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance  and  instant  gratification. 
That  is  not  Idealism;   it  is  childish  tyranny. 

The  worst  of  It  Is  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  In  particular) ,  in  a  paroxysm  of  self- 
abnegation,  go  along,  apologize  as  If  we  had 
personally  created  the  ills  of  the  world — and 
thus  lend  ourselves  to  chaos.  We  are  the  led, 
not  the  leaders.  And  we  are  fools. 

As  a  profess<»  I  meet  the  activists  and  rev- 
olutionaries every  day.  They  are  Inexcusably 
Ignorant.  If  they  want  to  make  a  revolution, 
do  they  study  the  ways  to  do  it?  Of  course 
not !  Their  hero  Is  Che  Ouevara,  whose  every 
move  was  a  miscalculation  and  a  mistake. 
He  failed:  he  died  in  the  Jungles  of  Bolivia 
with  an  army  of  six. 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  "activist"  who  has 
read  Crane  Brlnton's  "Anatomy  of  Revolu- 
tion," or  who  is  familiar  with  the  works  of 
JefTerson,  Washington,  Paine,  Adams  or  even 
Marx  or  Engels.  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  a  stu- 
dent militant  who  has  read  about  racism  else- 
where or  who  understands,  even  primitively, 
the  long  and  wondrous  struggle  of  the 
NAACP. 

An  old  and  scarred  member  of  the  wars  of 
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organized  labor  In  the  Utilted  States  In  tlie 
1930s  recenUy  remarked  to  me:  "These  Tadl- 
cals'  oouldnt  organise  weU  enough  to  produce 
a  sensible  plattocm,  let  alone  revolt  their 
way  out  of  a  paper  bag."  But  they  can— be- 
cause we  let  them — destroy  our  unlvnaltlsa, 
m&ke  our  parks  untenable,  make  a  shamblos 
of  our  streets,  and  Insult  our  flag. 

1  assert  that  we  are  In  trouble  with  thli 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  we  have  our  country,  not  because  of 
materialism  or  stupidity,  but  almply  because 
we  have  failed  to  keep  that  generation  in  its 
place,  and  faUed  to  put  It  back  there  when 
it  got  out.  We  have  the  power:  we  do  not 
have  the  will.  We  have  the  right;  we  have 
not  exercised  It. 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police.  Mace,  the  National  Ouard,  tear  gas. 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we 
win  fall.  We  need  to  use  not  Mace;  we  need 
to  reassess  a  weapon  we  came  by  the  hard 
way,  by  travail  and  labor:  firm  authority  as 
parents,  teachers,  businessmen,  workers  and 
poUtlcians. 

The  vase  majority  of  our  children  from  1 
to  20  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back  this 
majority  with  authority  and  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  we  owe  it  to  them  and  to 
ourselves.  Enough  of  apology,  enough  of  anal- 
ysis, enough  of  our  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility, enough  of  the  denial  of  our  own 
maturity  and  good  sense. 

The  best  place  to  start  Is  at  home.  But  the 
most  practical  and  effective  place,  right  now. 
is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean  a  flood 
of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clamp-down,  a 
"new'  poUcy.  It  simply  means  that  faculties 
should  stop  playing  chicken,  that  demonstra- 
tors should  be  met  not  with  police  but  with 
expulsion.  The  power  to  expel  (today 
strangely  unused)  is  one  of  the  oldest  rlghu 
and  necessities  of  the  university  community. 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  is  too 
direct  for  thoee  who  seek  to  employ  Freudian 
analysis,  too  positive  for  "academic  senates" 
who  long  for  philosophical  debate,  and  too 
prosaic  for  those  who  seek  orgiastic  self- 
condemnation. 

This  is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  U  also  a  country  full  of 
people  fed  up  with  nonsense.  We  need — 
those  of  us  over  30:  tax-ridden,  harried,  con- 
fused, wetoy  and  beat  up — to  reassert  our 
bard-won  prerogatives. 

It  Is  our  country,  too.  We  have  fought  for 
it,  bled  for  It,  dreamed  for  it,  and  we  love  it. 
It  Is  time  to  reclaim  it. 


MR.  NIXON'S  WIDER  WAR 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NTW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday's 
New  York  Times  carried  a  column  by 
Tom  Wicker  which  notes  quite  pointedly 
the  sorry  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  not 
"winding  down"  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  at  aU — that.  In  Mr.  Wicker's  words, 
"this  is  a  far  wider  war  than  it  was  when 
TUchard  Nixon  took  over  from  Lyndon 
Johnson." 

Mr.  Nixon  is  demonstrating  once  again 
his  utter  indifference  to  the  wiU  of  the 
American  people.  Seventy-flve  percent  of 
our  citizens  want  us  to  set  a  date  for  with- 
drawal, contingent  upon  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  get 
all  of  our  troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia, 
but  the  Presidoit  is  sally  trotting  off  in 
the  opposite  direction  by  resumlns  the 
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bombing  and  expanding  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  have  faith  in  the  American  people, 
and  I  believe  that  when  the  votes  are 
counted  next  November  7  Mr.  Nixon  will 
rue  his  duplicity. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Wicker's 
story  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Some  Wab  Qttestioms 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Saigon,  reads  the  dateline,  and  part  of  the 
story  goes  as  follows: 

"The  reported  drive  Is  .  .  .  aimed  at  keep- 
ing North  Vietnamese  forces  away  from 
South  Vietnam's  Military  Region  III.  That 
region  Includes  Saigon  and  eleven  surround- 
ing provinces  and  shares  231  miles  of  border 
with  Cambodia. 

"Other  objectives  .  .  .  are  to  disrupt  North 
Vietnamese  supply  routes  and  to  destroy 
enemy  base  camps  and  material  In  order  to 
prevent  the  enemy  assaults  against  South 
Vietnamese  bases." 

Sound  familiar?  It  certainly  does,  but  this 
is  not  May  1970  and  those  are  not  Amer- 
ican but  South  Vietnamese  troojis  staging  an 
"Incursion"  Into  Cambodia.  Otherwise,  not 
much  as  changed;  the  sanctuaries  stiU 
have  to  be  cleaned  out.  North  Vietnamese 
supplies  still  have  to  be  destroyed,  enemy 
build-ups  still  have  to  be  countered,  despite 
the  glowing  claims  of  other  days. 

Of  course,  the  B-52's  were  out  ahead  of  the 
25.000  South  Vietnamese  who  mounted  this 
most  recent  assault  into  Cambodia.  Prom 
above  the  clouds,  the  Americans  piloting 
them  spread  the  random  destruction  that  is 
their  hallmark,  while  nearer  the  earth  Amer- 
ican-supplied helicopters  and  fighter  planes 
played  close-support  roles.  As  In  earlier  Inva- 
sions, some  of  these,  now  or  later,  may  even 
be  flown  by  American  personnel. 

Parther  to  the  west  and  north  of  Phnom- 
penh,  meanwhile,  the  American-supplied  and 
trained  Cambodian  Army  has  suffered  major 
setbacks  at  the  hands  of  tough  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  American  officials  believe 
Hano.'s  operations  In  Cambodia  are  directed 
primarily  at  easier  military  access  to  South 
Vietnam,  rather  than  at  Combodla  itself;  but 
any  way  you  study  the  situation,  It  hardly 
augurs  well  for  Cambodia. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  It  was  precisely 
this  kind  of  situation  that  the  American  in- 
vasion of  1970  was  supposed  to  prevent,  the 
continuing  battle  In  Cambodia  raises  some 
pointed  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
could  reverberate  loudly  in  American  politics. 

Is  the  war  really  "winding  down"?  Ob- 
viously, it  Is  not.  The  Nixon  Administration 
has  resumed  the  l>omblng  of  North  Vietnam 
any  time  It  declares  a  military  necessity  to 
do  so,  and  the  shadowy  fighting  in  Laos  con- 
tinues; now  the  new  incursion  into  Cambodia 
comes  as  a  graphic  reminder  that  this  Is  a 
far  "wider"  war  than  It  was  when  Richard 
Nixon  took  It  over  from  Lyndon  Johnson. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  reduced  the 
American  ground  combat  role  and  its  con- 
sequent casualties,  and  no  doubt  he  intends 
to  cut  them  even  further:  it  may  also  be  true 
that  constant  pounding  has  reduced  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  strength.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  show  a  slackening  of  will  on 
Hanoi's  part,  and  the  Cambodian  operations 
are  ominous  portents  for  the  future. 

Win  pulling  out  American  ground  troops 
end  the  war  for  Americans?  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  Mr.  Nixon  plans  to  pull  them  all 
out,  but  even  if  he  did  the  United  States  al- 
most certainly  wUl  have  to  retain  a  major  role 
In  the  wider  war  now  being  fought  and  that 
remains  in  prospect  for  the  future. 

For  one  thing,  the  United  States  Is  the 
principal  supplier  of  both  the  Cambodian 
and  South  Vietnamese  armlee  and  owns  Loa- 
tlan  forces  lock,  stock  and  gunbarrel.  For  an- 
other, the  only  thing  that  cornea  close  to 
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equalizing  these  forces  with  those  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  is  American  air 
power.  And  these  factors,  which  suggest  that 
the  United  States  is  nowhere  close  to  extri- 
cating itself  from  Indochina,  are  reinforced 
by  stUl  another  question. 

Can  South  Vietnamese  forces  defend  Cam- 
bodia as  well  as  South  Vietnam?  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  not  even  established  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves,  once  more 
American  combat  troops  are  out  of  the  war 
zone  and  If  a  determined  Communist  offen- 
sive begins.  Most  certainly,  the  Cambodian 
Army,  Improved  through  It  may  be,  has  yet 
to  show  that  It  can  seal  off  the  Cambodian 
approaches  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Cambodia  flanks 
South  Vietnam  to  the  west,  and  that  no  mat- 
ter how  well  Saigon's  army  may  defend  its 
own  territory,  it  can  only  do  so  If  that  Sank 
Is  secure.  Further  setbacks  to  Cambodian 
forces  may  well  spread  the  South  Vietnamese 
too  thin  in  both  countries,  a  situation  that 
could  result  in  even  greater  conunltment  of 
American  air  power — or  worse,  the  relntro- 
ductlon  of  American  ground  forces  to  help 
hold  the  line. 

So  these  questions  are  In  order,  too;  Is  Mr. 
Nixon's  Vietnamlzatlon  program  building  to- 
ward a  final  triumphant  withdrawal  of 
ground  forces  Just  before  the  election — or  to- 
ward a  new  Communist  onslaught  and  the 
possibility  of  a  major  military  setback?  And 
what  are  his  intentions,  if  that  possllbllty 
should  become  a  probabnity  in  the  year 
ahead?  Can  even  he  answer  those  questions 
with  any  certainty? 


CONGRESSMAN  DERWINSKI 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
by  Mr.  Dumitru  Danielopol  in  the  De- 
cember 9,  1971,  edition  of  the  Aurora 
Beacon-News  of  Aurora,  HI.,  spotlights 
once  again  the  courage  and  candor  of  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Derwinski.  in 
his  capacity  as  a  member  of  our  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  I  include 
the  column  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
CoircRxssMAN  Derwxnsb:! 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — After  weeks  of  listening  to 
an tl -American  propaganda.  Invectives,  In- 
sults and  accusations  of  "Imperialism",  etc. 
at  the  United  Nations.  Rep.  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski. R-IU..  one  of  President  Nixon's  spe- 
cial UN  delegates  had  enough.  He  set  the 
record  straight  in  a  tongue  lashing  speech 
that  the  Sovlete  wont  soon  forget. 

It's  about  time. 

Speaking  on  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, which  the  United  States  recognizes  for 
all  nations,  the  Illinois  congressman  accused 
the  Soviet  Union  of  practicing  colonialism 
and  imperialism  In  eastern  Europe  and  In 
non-Russlat.  states  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Delegates  should  have  squirmed  when  he 
got  specific  about  the  Baltic  States  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia  and  Estonia  that  were  forcibly 
Incorporated  Into  the  USSR. 

Derwinski  denounced  the  Soviet  Union  of 
deliberately  changing  the  ethnic  character 
of  the  Baltic  nations  by  resettling  many 
thousands  of  famUles  In  Siberia  and  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"This  wholesale  exchange  of  populations 
was  deliberately  designed  to  radically  alter 
the  historic  control  of  their  own  areas  that 
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the   peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  had   pre- 
viously exercised,"  he  said. 

Derwinski  also  recalled  the  "grim  events 
of  Hungary  In  1956  and  1968  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia when  brave  peoples  seeking  merely  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  thi  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights — to  live  In  freedom 
and  dignity — wen  ruthlessly  suppressed  by 
external  force  of  arms." 

The  congressman  accused  the  USSR  of  us- 
ing the  world  organization  as  an  anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda  platform. 

"It  ill  behooves  a  country  (the  USSR) 
which  In  fact  is  the  world's  largest  practi- 
tioner of  colonialism  and  Imperialism."  Der- 
winski said,  "to  contlnuaUy  use  the  U.N.  as 
a  forum  for  anti-American  cliches  which  in 
the  exposure  of  free  press  and  proper  infor- 
mation falls  far  short  of  reality." 

The  Soviet  delegation  didn't  like  It  one 
bit.  Tliey  replied  through  a  Lithuanian 
stooge,  V.  M.  Zenkylavlchus.  who  accused 
Derwinski  of  the  "lowest  kind  of  invention 
and  falsification  to  distract  other  delegates' 
attention  from  criticism  of  US  policy  as 
practiced  in  Vietnam." 

Re-wrltlng  history,  the  Soviet  delegate 
said  that  the  Baltic  people  took  their  power 
into  their  own  hands  and  "asked  the  USSR 
to  accept  them  into  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  Zenkyiavichus  is  a  Uar  and  he  knovra 
it. 

The  Baltic  States  became  part  of  the  USSR 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  deal 
of  Aug.  1939.  They  were  occupied  In  1940  by 
Soviet  forces.  Puppet  regimes  were  Installed 
and  were  forced  to  vote  themselves  into  the 
USSR. 

Ousted  by  the  Nazi  army  in  1941.  the  So- 
viet returned  to  the  Baltic  States  In  1944 
and  again  forced  them  into  submission. 

Rep.  Derwinski  was  less  blunt  than  I  have 
been,  but  he  had  the  last  word. 

"I  have  a  great  and  truly  sincere  Interest 
In  the  plight  of  some  of  the  Soviet  delegates." 
he  replied.  ".  .  .  the  tendency  in  their  coun- 
try to  totally  rewrite  history  must  be  quite 
upsetting  to  them  as  individuals." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  neither  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  nor  Josef  Stalin  "who  led  the 
.Soviet  Union  through  major  periods  of  their 
history,"  can  be  found  anymore  in  Soviet 
history  books. 

"I  can't  help  but  wonder  what  sort  of 
negotiations  our  President  could  have,  (in 
Moscow) ,"  Derwinski  added.  "He  won't  know 
who  he  Is  dealing  with  or  how  long  they  will 
be  around,  much  less  If  they  will  be  in  his- 
tory books." 


HORTON    SALUTES    TONI    BEZONA 
FOR  HER  AID  TO   HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
one  extends  a  helping  hand  to  one  less 
fortunate  than  he,  it  is  truly  noteworthy. 
When  that  helping  hand  is  given  to 
handicapped  children,  it  is  inspiring,  and 
the  deed  should  be  shared. 

The  great  efforts  of  a  fine  yoimg  wom- 
an have  come  to  my  attention  and  be- 
cause her  c(»itribution  to  her  communi- 
ty consists  of  specialized  teaching  of 
music  to  handicapped  youngsters,  I  wish 
to  pay  her  tribute. 

She  is  Mrs.  David  Bezona  of  3250  East 
Avenue,  in  Rochester.  Known  as  Toni  to 
her  friends  and  her  students,  she  teachea 
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music  at  the  David  Hochstein  School. 
She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music 
education  frc«n  the  University  of  Texas. 
She  became  aware  of  the  great  needs 
of  musically  inclined,  but  handicapped 
children,  while  she  was  student  teach- 
ing in  Austin,  Tex.  When  she  learned 
that  no  one  else  in  the  school  system  was 
working  with  youngsters  with  disabilities, 
she  decided  that  would  be  her  specialty. 
She  has  been  eminently  successfxil  in  this 
field,  giving  special  attention  and  assist- 
ance to  these  children  to  help  them  learn 
to  overcome  their  handicaps. 

Some  of  Toni  Bezona's  innovations  in 
this  area  are  truly  remarkable.  For  a 
child  with  one  arm  shorter  than  the 
other,  she  formulated  a  technique  of 
seating  the  little  girl  on  a  small  stool  and 
turning  her  almost  sideways  so  she  could 
make  use  of  both  arms  in  playing  the 
piano.  This  is  just  one  example  of  Mrs. 
Bezona's  talents  in  bringing  the  riches 
of  music  to  the  handicapped. 

After  doing  graduate  work  in  the  field. 
Mrs.  Bezona  used  her  talents  at  several 
locations.  She  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Once  discouraged  in  this 
specialty  even  by  other  teachers,  she  now 
is  accepted  and  respected  as  an  outstand- 
ing teacher  whose  methods  will  no  doubt 
soon.  If  not  already,  be  emulated  by 
others  who  also  want  to  bring  the  joys 
of  musical  performance  to  the  handi- 
capped. Mrs.  Bezona  exemplifies  the  kind 
of  service  to  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity that  we  should  as  a  nation  try 
to  foster. 

Toni  Bezona  was  recently  the  subject 
of    a    feature    story    in    the    Rochester 
Times-Union  and  I  include  it  herewith 
as  my  tribute  tr  a  talented  young  wom- 
an who  has  carved  out  a  remarkable 
career  for  herself 
The  story  follows: 
Shb  Tiaches  Music  to  Handicapped 
(By  LlndA  Hansen) 
Toni  Bezona's  specialty  Is  teaching  handi- 
capped and  retarded  children  to  make  their 
own  kind  of  music. 

"Such  children  need  more  attention,  more 
patience,  more  practice  than  others."  she 
says,  "and  often  they  don't  get  It  l>ecause 
a  teacher  hasn*t  the  time  to  work  extensively 
with  each  Individual  student. 

'Tm  not  talking  about  playing  music  for 
tliem  to  listen  to,  or  about  letting  them 
plunk  out  the  rudiments  on  a  simple  Instru- 
ment. I  work  with  them  to  develop  skills  in 
music." 

The  pretty  young  blue-eyed  brunette  Is  a 
native  of  Odessa.  Tex.,  and  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  music  education  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  where  she  also  has  done  grad- 
uate study  In  music  therapy. 

She  Is  presently  employed  by  the  David 
Hochsteln  School  on  Hoeltzer  Street. 

She  says  she  "sort  of  fell  Into"  her  career 
while  she  was  student  teaching  In  Austin, 
Tex.  "I  volunteered  to  give  music  lessons  to 
children  with  disabilities  because  nobody 
else  In  the  schot^  system  was  working  with 
them. 

"At  first,  the  other  teachers  tried  to  dis- 
courage me  by  telling  me  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  to  try  to  work  with  special  children,  and 
that  there  wasn't  any  use  trying  with  the 
older  children  because  all  they  wanted  to  do 
anyway  was  listen  to  rock  and  roll  records, 
things  Ilka  tbat." 

Sba  dlTkled  them  Into  amall  groopa  and 
worked  with  them  tn  bar  spare  time  for  a 
semester.  And  Toni  says,  "There  was  such  a 
change  I  The  children  were  fascinated  with 
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the  different  Inctruments,  they  wcxked  so 
hard  and  moat  began  to  prefer  classical  music 
With  e««ry  Uttl*  maatery.  tlwy  develop  aelf- 
oonfldence,  think  better  of  tbemselv«a. 

"And  It  was  so  rewarding  for  me  that  I 
decided  this  would  be  my  q>eclalty." 

She  returned  to  the  University  of  Texas 
to  do  graduate  work  in  the  field,  and  gave 
private  lessons.  She  has  Uught  music  to 
special  students  in  the  Lawrence.  Kan.  school 
system,  at  state  schools  tn  Abilene  and  Aus- 
tin, Ttex.,  and  at  the  CoUege  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Tonl's  husband,  David  Bezona,  la  a  tenor 
working  for  his  Ph.  D.  In  music  at  the  East- 
man School  here.  They  live  at  32S0  East  Ave. 
with  their  I -year -old  daughter,  Laura. 

Among  her  happiest  memories.  Ton!  counts 
work  she  did  with  a  little  girl  in  Cincinnati. 
"She  loved  to  play  the  piano,  but  had  been 
bom  with  one  arm  much  shorter  than  the 
other.  Her  mother  had  been  buying  her  spe- 
cial music  she  could  work  with  one  hand  on 
the  piano,  but  the  little  girl  wanted  to  do 
more. 

"We  worked  out  a  new  approach  to  the 
piano  for  her,  seating  her  on  a  small  stool 
and  turning  her  almost  sideways — that  way 
she  could  use  both  hands. 

"Another  handicapped  youngster  1  worked 
with  In  Kansas  was  very  bright  but  he  had 
one  hand  that  was  very  stiff  and  clenched 
due  to  a  birth  defect.  In  private  lessons  we 
worked  on  different  methods  of  putting  that 
hand  to  use  until  we  found  the  answer — 
inserting  a  tongue  depressor  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  spread  bis  fingers  so  he  could  use 
them  to  play  piano.  Today,  he's  in  college 
in  Maryland  studying  music  composition." 

But  she  works  with  children  of  all  ages 
£md  with  Interest  in  many  different  instru- 
ments, or  with  singing,  as  well  as  piano. 

Work  progresses  from  copying  rhythms  on 
simple  Instruments  to  Instruction  in  theory 
and  composition,  depending  on  the  age  and 
abilities  of  each  child. 

Mrs.  Besona  has  worked  with  very  re- 
tarded children,  hyperactive  youngsters,  and 
formed  a  chorus  for  handicapped  youngsters 
in  Texas.  "We  bad  several  droolers  In  the 
group,"  she  recalls,  "but  that's  not  Impor- 
tant. Wbafs  Important  Is  that  the  children 
enjoy  the  music  and  benefit  from  the  expe- 
rience." 

At  Hochsteln  School  she's  working  on  a 
flexible  schedule  that  allows  her  to  group 
children  according  to  handicap  and  age  and 
to  give  lessons  while  other  students  are  not 
in  the  building. 


UNITED  STATES  GUILTY  OP  EX- 
CESS CLASSIFICA'nON:  TOO  MUCH 
INFORMATION  UNNECESSARILY 
KEPT  PROM  CITIZENS  AND 
CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  during  the  height  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Pentagon  papers,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  held  7  days  of 
hearings  on  the  Govemmoit's  informa- 
tion and  classification  policies. 

We  found  that  far  too  many  insignifi- 
cant and  unnecessary  items  wound  up 
with  a  "Secret"  or  "Top  Secret"  stamp 
on  them.  Consequently  the  information 
contained  therein  was  lost  to  the  public 
and  Congress  for  periods  of  years. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  sub- 
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committee  was  William  G.  Ftorence.  « 
retired  Air  Force  classification  expert 
with  some  40-plU8  years  of  experience. 

It  was  Mr.  Florence  who  testifled  that 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent — 0,5  per- 
cent— of  all  classified  items,  deserved  to 
be  so. 

Mr.  Florence  has  spoken  extensively 
on  this  subject  aroxmd  the  Nation  and 
last  Sunday  recorded  his  views  in  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  am  inserting  that  article  in  the 
Record  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  article  and  become  aware  of  the 
growing  amoimt  of  secrecy,  for  secrecy's 
sake,  at  our  highest  levels  of  Qovcm- 
ment: 

A   Madness   fo«   Secsbct 
(By  WUllam  O.  Florence) 

Every  day  they  sit  In  the  Pentagon,  thou- 
sands of  workers  with  rubber  stanqje  marked 
"Confidential"  and  "Secret"  and  "Top 
Secret,"  and  they  stamp  this  piqter  and  that, 
with  little  regard  for  what  they  are  doing! 
It  is  a  mass  exercise  In  wlsh-fulflUinent.  a 
giant  attempt  to  keep  secret  what  Is  alieady 
public  knowledge,  what  Is  bound  to  beoome 
widely  known,  or  what  Is  so  trivial  that  It 
cannot  possibly  be  of  use  to  anyone. 

In  the  process,  the  buying  of  toUet  paper 
for  some  mUltary  men  becomes  a  national 
secret.  Purchases  of  paper  cUpe  and  paint  and 
long  winter  underwear  can  turn  into  guaitled 
statistics.  The  purpMJse  and  dimensions  of  a 
new  aircraft,  long  trumpeted  In  congressional 
hearings,  remain,  to  the  Pentagon's  way  of 
thinking,  "Top  Secret"  matters.  LlteraUy  mil- 
lions of  documents  are  needlessly  claaalJtod 
alongside  the  relatively  few — I  would  esti- 
mate from  1  to  6  per  cent  In  the  Pentagon — 
which  must  legitimately  be  guarded  in  the 
national  Interest. 

All  this  would  be  rather  humorous  If  it  did 
not  have  serious  consequences.  But  the  flMt 
is  that  the  widespread  abuse  of  secrecy  pro- 
visions wastes  staggering  sums  of  money, 
undermines  the  integrity  of  our  security  sys- 
tem, and.  as  with  the  Pentagon  Papers,  con- 
ceals information  which  the  pubUc  has  a 
right  to  know. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  Is  a  Pen- 
tagon conspiracy  to  hide  embarrassing  docu- 
ments by  stamping  "Secret"  on  them.  While 
that  is  sometimes  the  result,  the  secret- 
stampers  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  distin- 
guish between  what  may  or  may  not  be  em- 
barrassing. Indeed,  they  rarely  make  dis- 
tinctions about  much  else  in  the  documents 
either.  Which  Is  precisely  the  trouble.  They 
simply  stamp  away. 

A  nZAXKE  EXXKCISK 

Tracing  the  causes  and  effects  of  tbls  clas- 
sification craze  can  be  an  exercise  in  ttae 
bizarre,  one  which  I  went  through  many 
times  during  my  years  at  Air  Force  bead- 
quarters.  It  often  begins,  as  it  did  in  one  case 
involving  the  F-lll  fighter-bomber,  with  a 
single  person  at  a  single  Installation  decid- 
ing that  some  piece  of  information  should 
be  closely  protected.  In  tbls  particular  case, 
the  person  was  In  the  Avionics  Laboratory  At 
Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base  outside  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  and  what  be  wanted  to  protect 
was  the  process  for  turning  out  a  metal  used 
In  the  P-lU. 

The  metal,  tile-shaped  pieces  of  ferrlte  de- 
veloped privately  by  Conduction  Corp.  In 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  "abaorba"  radar  sign  a)  a. 
This  distorts  the  plane's  Image  on  an  enemy's 
radar  screen. 

As  it  happened,  the  same  type  at  material 
bad  already  been  developed  In  tbe  Netber- 
landa.  and  similar  radar  abacrben  WM«  pat- 
ented shortly  afterward  In  Sweden,  lionofer, 
Cooductron  had  been  genarooely  eeattwiing 
the  metal  Ules  about  In  tta  Mlae  effort.  D»- 
spite  all  this,  the  Air  Perce  man  atamped 
"Confidential "  on  both  the  production  proe- 
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ess  and  tbe  titles  tbemBelTee.  an  action  wblch 
nobody  above  him  questioned.  To  his  mind, 
these  were  U.S.  secrets,  and  Conductron  and 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  the  prime  P-111 
contractor,  were  ordered  to  keep  tbena  so. 

This  was  no  small  task.  The  companies, 
among  other  things,  had  to  have  special  fa- 
cilities to  store  all  waste  metal  left  from  their 
work.  The  reason:  The  waste  could  not  be 
destroyed  by  simple  burning  or  shredding, 
tbe  standard  methods  of  getting  rid  of  paper 
secrets.  So  it  had  to  be  hoarded. 

From  the  mid- 1960b  untU  September  1970, 
Conductron  actually  stored  about  28,500 
pounds  of  waste  metal.  At  General  Dynamics' 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  plant,  where  the  tUes 
were  fashioned  to  fit  the  plane's  body,  about 
285  barrels  of  waste  accumulated  over  this 
period.  This  wus  In  addition  to  special  guards 
at  tbe  plants,  barriers  erected  to  make  sure 
nobody  could  get  a  hand  on  a  grain  of  the 
metal,  and  other  precautions  required  by  tbe 
government  for  "Confidential"  information. 
The  overall  extra  cost  for  these  measures  was 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000. 

The  cost  would  have  kept  rising  if  General 
Dynamics  did  not  begin  to  run  out  of  storage 
space.  The  company  was  faced  with  the  choice 
of  either  putting  up  an  additional  building 
to  hide  the  waste  or  finding  some  way  to  de- 
stroy It.  A  destruction  study  was  even  con- 
ducted :  Tbe  best  way  to  eliminate  these  left- 
overs. It  found,  was  to  ship  the  waste  under 
guard  to  San  Antonio,  where  It  could  be 
melted  back  to  molten  iron.  The  extra  cost 
calculated  by  General  Dynamics  and  the  gov- 
ernment: $600,000. 

This,  however,  was  not  how  the  dilemma 
was  solved.  Rather,  federal  security  Inspec- 
tors finally  asked  Air  Force  headquarters 
In  Washington  whether  the  "Confidential  ' 
marking  had  been  necessary  in  the  first 
place.  The  question  came  to  me,  and  I  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  office  of  John 
S.  Poster,  director  of  defense  research  and 
engineering,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
need  for  protecting  the  metal  tiles.  I  spent  the 
next  10  months  trying  to  get  the  classifica- 
tion for  the  tiles  canceled.  It  was  finally 
dropped  in  September  1970,  after  being  in 
effect  for  about  seven  years. 

But  the  Avionics  Laboratory  was  able  to  re- 
tain the  "Confidential"  classification  on  Con- 
ductron's  pending  patent  application.  That 
classification,  at  last  report,  stUl  was  In  effect. 

AN     EXPENSIVE     HABIT 

This  Is  by  no  means  an  Isolated  case. 
Guarding  Information  that  is  already  well 
known  Is  something  of  a  habit  with  many  de- 
fense men.  One  officer  at  the  Air  Force's 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  In  Ohio,  for 
example,  decided  one  day  in  late  1969  that 
the  nation  should  keep  a  close  watch  on  In- 
formation about  the  new  B-1  manned  bomb- 
er. Mtiinly,  he  wanted  to  keep  secret  such  de- 
tails as  the  plane's  purpose.  Its  length  and 
wing  span.  Its  take-off  weight,  how  high  It 
can  fly,  and  what  it  looks  like  in  a  photo- 
graph. 

I  suppose  this  all  would  have  been  nice,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  absurd — these  detaUs  had  all 
been  proclaimed  for  the  world  to  hear  while 
the  Pentagon  was  pleading  with  Congress  to 
authorize  the  bomber  In  the  flrst  place.  The 
Information  had  to  be  disclosed  before  a  dime 
was  approved. 

But  this  did  not  deter  the  Aeronautical 
Systems  officer.  He  insisted  that  the  nation 
guard  the  information.  So  be  stamped  the 
instructions  to  the  plane's  contractor.  North 
American  Aviation,  as  "Secret,"  advising  the 
company  to  keep  these  details  under  wraps. 

North  American,  in  July  of  1970,  forwarded 
some  advice  of  its  own.  The  initial  cost  for  re- 
modeling facilities  and  taking  numerous 
other  steps  to  comply  with  the  "Secret" 
claaslficatlon,  it  said,  would  be  about  $1.2 
muiion.  This  did  not  Include  similar  meas- 
ures and  expenses  that  would  be  required  by 
subcontractors  and  suppliers. 

Luckily,  this  nonsense  was  halted  before  it 
went  went  too  far.  The  security  adviser  at 
the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  who  had 


opposed  the  classiflcatlon,  also  phoned  Wash- 
ington about  the  problem.  Instructions  can- 
celling the  classification  were  prepared  by 
myself  and  others.  The  classification  eventu- 
ally was  dropped  In  early  1971,  and  another 
expensive  exercise  In  wlsh-fulfillment 
averted. 

I  would  estimate,  however,  that  at  least  $60 
mlUlon  a  year  is  stUl  spent  on  storing,  pro- 
tecting and  inspecting  unnecessarily  classi- 
fied defense  Information. 

Virhlle  nuuiy  defense  planners  do  not  like 
to  admit  it,  relatively  Uttle  of  what  they  do 
actually  can  be  kept  secret  very  long.  This 
is  particularly  true  In  the  scientific  and 
technical  area. 

In  early  1970,  for  example,  a  group  called 
the  Task  Force  on  Secrecy,  set  up  by  the 
Pentagon  and  Including  such  leading  scien- 
tists as  nuclear  physicist  Edward  Teller,  re- 
ported : 

"Security  has  a  limited  effectiveness.  One 
may  guess  that  tightly  controlled  informa- 
tion win  remain  secret — on  the  average — 
perhaps  five  years.  But  on  vital  Information, 
one  should  not  rely  on  effective  secrecy  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  Task  Force  believes 
that  classiflcatlon  is  sometimes  more  effective 
In  withholding  Information  from  our  friends 
than  from  potential  enemies." 

The  Task  Force,  finding  that  secrecy  ham- 
pers the  flow  of  scientifically  useful  Informa- 
tion here  and  abroad,  estimated  that  tbe 
"amount  of  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation which  is  classified  could  profitably 
be  decreased  perhaps  as  much  as  90  per 
cent."  Little  has  become  of  that  report.  It 
does  not  sit  well  with  Pentagon  psychology. 

THE   STAMPERS'  BIBLE 

The  Bible  of  security-stamping  is  called 
Executive  Order  10501.  Issued  Nov.  5,  1953, 
by  President  Elsenbower,  its  nine  pages  con- 
tain commandments  on  what  the  executive 
branch  shall  classify,  how  sensitive  informa- 
tion shall  be  stored  and  other  rituals  for 
keeping  big  secrets.  It  does  not,  however, 
make  It  very  clettr  who  sball  decide  what  Is  a 
secret.  It  commands  only  that  affected  de- 
partments limit  this  power  "as  severely  as  is 
consistent  with  the  orderly  and  expeditious 
transaction  of  government  business." 

That,  which  can  mean  almost  anyone,  is 
one  reason  for  the  claaslficatlon  craze.  It  is 
why  thousands  of  bureaucrats  have  rubber 
stamps,  which  they  can  order  fairly  easily 
from  supply  units.  At  the  Pentagon,  desk 
after  desk  has  a  little  tree-like  stand  with 
"Secret"  and  "Top  Secret"  hanging  from  Its 
wrought-lron  branches. 

A  second  reason  for  the  stamping  binge  is 
the  security  "orientation"  given  to  new  ar- 
rivals. At  these,  films  on  communism  are 
sometimes  shown  and  lectures  on  secret - 
keeping  delivered.  But  rarely.  If  ever.  Is  It 
stressed  that  stamping  should  be  done  spar- 
ingly— "Top  Secret"  If  disclosure  would  cause 
"exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the  nation," 
"Secret"  if  It  would  cavise  "serious"  damage, 
and  "Confidential"  If  it  would  "prejudice"  the 
national  defense. 

Rather,  the  orientations  tend  to  Intimidate 
new  arrivals  with  myths  at>out  classiflca- 
tlon— that  there  Is  some  mysterious  "law" 
dictating  what  must  be  kept  secret,  which 
there  Isn't,  or  that  divulging  classified  infor- 
mation Is  necessarily  a  crime,  which  It  Isn't. 

Security-stamping  Is  done  entirely  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  executive  branch,  governed 
by  Its  own  Executive  Order  10501.  No  law 
specifies  what  the  government  must  keep 
secret.  The  espionage  laws  do  make  It  a  crime 
to  disclose  defense  Information  in  some 
cases — but  only  if  it  can  be  proved,  first, 
that  dlscl06\ire  would  damage  the  nation  or 
help  an  adversary,  and,  second,  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  cause  this  damage.  Otherwise, 
there  Is  no  crime  In  giving  out  Information 
marked  "Top  Secret." 

Indeed.  mUllons  of  currently  secret  docu- 
ments could  be  read  on  television  and  broad- 
cast to  all  of  our  potential  enemies  without 


any  crime  being  committed,  except  perhnps 
to  bore  everyone  to  death.  The  point  is  that 
tbe  indiscriminately  applied  security  mark- 
ings In  themselves  do  not  make  anything 
subject  to  the  espionage  laws.  That  would  be 
absurd.  The  legal  tests  are  damage  and  in- 
tent to  damage.  It  was  on  the  damage  test 
that  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  of 
newspapers  to  publish  from  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  regardless  of  the  "Top  Secret" 
stamped  on  tbat  vast  study  of  U.S.  decision- 
making on  the  Vietnam  war. 

THEEAT  OF  PTTNISHMENT 

If  Bureaucrats  should  not  worry  much 
about  criminal  prosecutions,  they  should  and 
do  worry  about  being  punished  administra- 
tively, as  any  boss  punishes  a  worker,  for 
what  the  government  may  consider  a  vio- 
lation of  its  security  bible.  This  constant 
threat  of  punishment  hanging  over  the  heads 
of  Pentagon  workers  considerably  reinforces 
the  mania  for  classification. 

Nightly  and  on  weekends,  security  police 
prowl  the  Pentagon  in  search  of  any  evidence 
that  the  commandments  of  Executive  Order 
10501  are  not  being  heeded.  In  the  mornings, 
those  whose  offices  have  been  searched  usu- 
ally find  on  their  desks  a  calling  card  from 
their  service's  security  force.  The  Air  Forces 
version  of  this  gp-eetlng  Is: 

"The  USAP  Security  Force  did  not  discover 
any  Improperly  stored  classified  information 
during  its  check  of  this  area." 

More  than  once,  though,  the  snoopers  do 
find  what  is,  to  the  strange  way  of  think- 
ing, a  violation.  One  morning  early  this  year, 
while  searching  a  desk  in  Air  Force  head- 
quarters, for  example,  they  came  upon  some 
unclassified  pages  from  a  Rand  Corporation 
document.  The  pages  listed  electronic  equip- 
ment for  six  old  aircraft,  including  the  an- 
cient B-&8  bomber. 

The  security  checkers  felt  the  lists  should 
have  been  classified  and  locked  in  a  safe.  It 
apparently  made  no  difference  to  them  that 
the  Air  Force  had  distributed  the  informa- 
tion throughout  the  world  for  years  as  un- 
classified. They  believed  tbe  Information 
should  be  guarded,  and  they  carry  consid- 
erable weight.  The  snoopers  reported  their 
finding  to  the  employee's  superior,  who  or- 
dered the  worker  to  forfeit  a  day's  pay. 

A  similar  Incident  occured  last  year  at  TRW 
Systems,  Redondo  Be{u:h,  Calif.,  one  of  the 
more  than  13.000  contractors  cleared  for  ac- 
cess to  classified  Information.  (Hundreds  of 
thouseinds  of  employees  at  the  contractors' 
plants  are  forced  to  sign  statements  that 
they  understand  improper  disclosure  of  clas- 
sified Information  "may  be  punishable  un- 
der federal  criminal  statutes,"  which  Is  sim- 
ply not  true.)  A  TRW  engineer  there  was 
charged  by  security  enforcers  with  improper 
disclosure  of  the  scheduled  operational  date 
for  the  Uinuteman  III  missile,  tbe  booster 
for  the  multi-warhead  MIRV  system. 

That  was  ridiculous.  The  June  1970,  date 
was  known  all  over  the  Northwest,  where  the 
missile  was  being  put  Into  place,  as  well  as 
all  over  the  world.  Such  actions  cannot  be 
kept  secret  very  long;  they  are  self-revealing. 
Indeed,  Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  Seamans 
shortly  afterward  publicly  mentioned  the 
Mlnuteman  HI  date.  Still,  the  engineer  was 
punished  by  his  company,  which  acted  un- 
der  threat   of   penalty   by   the   government. 

NEEDED:    LXGISUATION 

These  are  only  two  of  thousands  of  cases 
each  year  in  which  government  and  private 
employees  are  charged  with  security  viola- 
tions, most  of  which  have  no  bearing  what- 
soever on  the  defense  Interests  of  this  coun- 
try. (At  the  Pentagon,  the  security  snoop- 
ers have  even  left  their  calling  cards  several 
times  In  press  room  typewriters  used  by 
newsmen.) 

Considering  the  Inadequate  executive  or- 
der, tbe  intimidating  lectures  and  this  over- 
zealous  enforcement,  it  Is  Uttle  wonder  that 
defense  workers  have  cultivated  a  mania  for 
stamping  "Secret"  on  everything. 
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If  kU  tills  wen  not  b«d  enough,  Prestdent 
Nixon  iroold  now  Ilk*  to  start  a  m—nlTr 
effort  to  deelMatfy  {dies  of  old  reeorda  that 
hav*  already  been  dedasatfled  tor  mora  than 
13  yean.  On  Aug.  8,  In  the  wake  of  tba 
Pentagon  Papera  caee,  be  asked  Congraas  for 
an  initial  $eM,000  to  "begin  an  ImmedUte 
and  syvtematlc  effort  to  declassify  docimMnts 
of  World  War  n."  The  total  cost  for  flre 
years  of  rerlewlng  a  "substantial"  portion 
of  160  million  pages  of  records  was  put  at 
46  million. 

The  intention  is  floe,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Defense  Departments  World 
War  n  records  were  declassified  or  down- 
graded on  Sept.  27,  1058,  by  DOD  Directive 
5300.9,  which  I  wrote. 

Even  if  that  directive  did  not  exist,  a  $8 
million  drive  to  read  all  these  musty  records 
and  cancel  classification  markings  would  be 
a  vast  waste  of  ftinds.  It  would  be  far  easier 
and  less  costly  to  wait  untn  the  records  are 
requested,  and  to  physically  cancel  the  mark- 
ings when  the  papers  are  withdrawn. 

But  canceling  ancient  classiflcations,  while 
It  may  have  some  {Mlitlcal  appeal.  Is  not  a 
very  lasting  solution  to  the  problem.  It  would 
help  if  millions  of  later  records  were  de- 
classified, but  that.  too.  would  not  really  be 
an  answer.  What  is  needed  is  to  declassify 
millions  of  current  records,  and  to  make 
sure,  through  tighter  controls  on  secrecy- 
stamping,  that  more  do  not  swiftly  pile  up. 

At  present,  an  executive  branch  commit- 
tee— set  up  under  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Supreme  Court  nominee  William 
Rehnquist — is  developing  reconunendations 
for  improving  Executive  Order  10601.  But 
chances  are  slim  that  its  proposals  will  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  Is  seeking  to 
eliminate  some  classification  authority,  such 
as  that  now  held  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  to  cut 
the  time  period  d\irlng  which  a  document 
can  remain  classified.  But  far  deeper  change 
Is  needed,  and  It  should  be  brought  about  by 
law.  not  by  executive  order. 

We  need  to  define,  legally,  what  critical 
information  may  be  classified — legislation 
perhaps  similar  to  the  1054  Atomic  Energy 
Act's  provisions  for  protecting  "restricted 
data" — and  who  may  do  the  classifying.  Only 
then  could  we  begin  to  have  secrets  that  are 
worth  keeping  and  to  tear  down  the  current 
classification  nuulhouse. 

A  Task  Poacx's  Virw  or  Sxcxxcr 
(Note. — Following  Is  the  summary  of  the 
1970  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Secrecy  es- 
tablished by  the  Pentagtm's  Defense  Science 
Board.  The  nine-member  Task  Force  was 
chaired  by  Frederick  Seltz,  former  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in- 
cluded such  prominent  scientists  as  nuclear 
physicist  Edward  Teller  and  former  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  member  Gerald  A.  Tape.) 

1.  The  task  force  considered  the  matter  of 
classification  from  several  viewpoints.  How- 
ever, it  focused  its  main  attention  on  the 
classification  of  scientific  and  technical 
Information. 

2.  The  task  fc«-ce  noted  that  It  Is  unlikely 
that  classified  Information  will  remain  secure 
for  periods  as  long  as  five  years  and  that  it  Is 
more  reasonable  to  assxime  its  knowledge  by 
others  in  periods  as  short  as  a  year  through 
Independent  discovery,  clandestine  dlscloe\ire 
or  other  means. 

3.  The  task  force  noted  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  Information  has  both  negative  as  well 
as  positive  a^>ecta.  On  the  negative  side,  be- 
yond the  dollar  costa  of  "laklng  decteloos  on 
claaslficatton  and  nn^iTi^^tntpg  tnXormatlon 
secure,  elaoalficatkui  establlahea  barriers  be- 
tween natlona,  frtendly  as  well  as  not,  creates 
areaa  of  uncertainty  In  the  public  mind  on 
public  lasuea  and  Impedes  the  flow  of  useful 
Information  within  our  own  country  as  well 
as  abroad. 

4.  The  task  force  noted  that  more  might  be 
gained  than  lost  If  our  n^tjort  -mtr^  to  adopt, 
unilaterally  If  necessary,  a  policy  of  complete 
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openneaa  tn  all  araaa  of  Information,  but 
agreed  that  In  q>lte  ta  the  great  advantages 
that  might  aocrue  fKn  such  a  policy,  it  ta 
not  a  praetical  propoaal  at  the  present  time. 
The  taak  force  beUeraa  such  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable within  the  current  framework  of 
attitudes,  both  national  and  international, 
toward  classification.  .  .  . 

fi.  The  task  force  noted  that  the  types  of 
scientific  and  technical  Information  which 
most  deserve  classlflcatlm  lie  In  areas  close 
to  design  and  production,  having  to  do  with 
detailed  drawings  and  special  techniques  of 
manufacture.  Such  information  is  similar  to 
that  which  industry  often  treats  as  proprie- 
tary and  Is  not  Infrequently  closer  to  the 
technical  arts  than  to  science.  The  task  force 
believes  that  most  of  the  forces  of  attention 
of  classification  of  technical  information  be 
directed  to  such  areas  instead  of  to  research 
and  exploratory  development. 

6.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  task  force  that 
the  amount  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation which  is  classified  could  profitably 
be  decreased  perhaps  by  as  much  as  00  per 
cent  by  limiting  the  amount  of  information 
classified  and  the  diuvtion  of  its  classifica- 
tion. Such  action  would  serve  better  the  pro- 
tection of  necessarily  classified  Information 
since  the  regulation  concerning  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  residual  could  be  applied  more 
rigorously  than  at  present. 
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HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    ItASSACHtrsirrTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  soon 
be  sending  to  the  people  of  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  my  wrap-up 
Washington  Report  of  this  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  concerning  my  con- 
tinuing legislative  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  the  interest  of  exchanging  informa- 
ti(m,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
types  of  congressional  activities  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  people  of  my  con- 
stituency. I  Include  in  the  Record  my 
Washington  Report  dated  December, 
1971: 

Washington  Repokt 

This  Is  my  wrapup  Washington  Report  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  As  you  read  it,  I 
am  back  home,  meeting  with  as  many  con- 
stituents as  I  possibly  can. 

In  the  next  session.  111  represent  the  12th 
District,  as  now  constituted,  for  the  final 
time — For,  in  1073,  the  Legislature's  Redis- 
trlcting  Plan  will  be  in  effect! 

Ablngton,  Whitman,  Halifax.  Hanson, 
Brldgewater  will  be  out  of  the  District. 

I  regret  that  my  hometown  and  the  others 
were  cut  from  the  District. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  relationship  with  these 
communities  and  representing  their  citizens 
In  the  Congress. 

AU  this  has  caused  the  press  to  ask  me: 

"Will  you  move  to  a  town  within  the  new 
lath  District?"  WIU  you  seek  re-election?" 
Will  you  accept  a  White  House  assignment?" 

I  haven't  answered  any  of  these  questions. 
I've  been  too  busy  with  Congressional  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

As  Ixmlse  and  I  move  throiighout  the  Dis- 
trict during  the  reoeas  (so-caUed)  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  talk  with  you  and  try  to 
come  up  with  the  answera. 

Mr.  and  Ifra.  Jack  Gould,  of  wingw^TH 
Urs.  Michael  Vetrano,  of  Harwich,  Mr.  Nor- 
man Maaon.  of  Harwich,  and  Mr.  Donald 
Strong,  of  HIngham.  attended  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
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rve  asked  them  to  Join  me  in  Dtstriet- 
wlde  p€uiel  dlscuaslMis  through  which  In. 
formation  from  the  Conference  can  be  shared 
with  city  and  town  aging  oouneila— and  with 
othws  Intereeted  in  our  elder  dttaens  No. 
tlces  of  these  meetings  wUl  soon  go  out 

The  House  passed  campaign  spending  bffl 
was  good  and  necessary  reform  legislation  It 
makee  it  more  dlfllcult  to  "Iniy"  an  eleetion 
It  Imposes  a  ceUing  on  spending  for  campaign 
advertising — particularly  for  TV — and  It  re- 
quires candidates  to  show  where  the  money 
comes  from  If  we  hadn't  passed  some  sort 
of  reform  we'd  have  ended  up  with  candi- 
dates who  were  all  millionaires — or  who  were 
heavily  financed  by  special  intereeta. 

With  mass  merchamdlsing  and  Madison 
Avenue  advertising  campaigns,  the  consumer 
was  being  relegated  to  low  man  on  the  totem 
pole.  Flammable  fabrics,  dangerous  toys  and 
phoney  gadgets  were  sneaking  Into  the  mar- 
ket place.  Aided  by  Nader's  Raiders,  Congress 
has  come  up  with  a  Consumer  Protection 
Bill  which  creates  an  agency  with  enough 
power  to  protect  consumers. 

On  Dec.  7th,  the  House,  without  my  sup- 
port, passed  and  sent  to  the  President  the 
Economic  Opportunity  amendments  which 
he  had  threatened  to  veto.  Two  days  later,  in 
a  veto  message.  Mr.  Nixon  called  the  bUl  "ill- 
advised  and  restrictive."  The  Senate  agreed^ 
the  veto  held. 

Congressional  critics  of  the  measure  had 
called  it  "an  administrative  monstrosity." 
Oregon's  Democratic  Congresswoman,  Edith 
Green,  the  House's  leading  authority  on  Edu- 
cation, said,  in  debate,  that  she  would  "never 
again  support  the  OEO  programs  unless 
there  is  a  drastic  change  ...  so  the  bUlions 
spent  will  actually  benefit  the  poor." 

Cancer  has  continued  to  be  the  most  un- 
conquerable of  all  mankind's  diseases.  Until 
now  oiu-  attack  against  it  has  been  on  a  broad 
front.  Thanks  to  the  President  and  to  the 
responsiveness  of  Congress,  we've  now  en- 
acted a  $1.6  billion,  three-year  program 
for  Cancer  Research.  Hopefully,  this  will  en- 
able us  to  make  substantial  headway  against 
this  dread  disease. 

Former  House  Speaker  John  McCormack 
is  of  a  generation  earlier  than  mine — and  of 
different  political  persuasion.  But  I  treasure 
my  associations  with  him  as  much  as  I  do 
with  any  Member  of  Congress,  young  or  old. 
Democrat  or  Republican.  Attending  the  fun- 
eral of  his  beloved  Harriet  was  a  memorable 
and  moving  experience — made  all  the  more  so 
by  the  presence  of  former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

The  Brockton  Enterprise  sununed  vtp  the 
McCormack  marriage  this  way:  "In  this  day 
and  age  when  the  news  is  cluttered  with 
stories  of  free  love,  broken  marriages  and  an 
IndifTereace  by  many  to  the  r\iles  of  wedded 
life,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  a  long  and 
hai^y  married  life  such  as  that  of  John  and 
Harriet  McCormack." 

The  year  of  celebration  of  the  350th  an- 
niversary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
ended.  Nov.  30,  with  a  reception  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  hosts  were  the 
members  the  Presidentially-appointed  Plym- 
outh-ProvLocetown  Celebration  Commiaslon. 
The  honored  guest  was  the  Lord  Mayor 
Alderman  Dorothy  F.  W.  Innes,  of  Plymouth, 
England. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  I  greeted  Lcml  Mayor 
Innes  at  the  Capitol.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Cyril  Kane,  her  sergeant  at  Mace,  and 
by  Miss  Martha  Reardon,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Celebration  Conunlsalon. 

Commission  Chairman  George  C.  P.  OU- 
son  and  the  other  members  oC  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  Staff  ace  to  be  congratulated 
for  an  outstanding  Job. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congreas.  aeaUops 
were  28<  a  pound — and  mllllona  ot  pooads 
were  In  storage.  Haddock  was  plentiful — to- 
day. It's  BO  scarce  that,  by  Infmatlnnal 
agreement,  we  have  to  have  eloesd  MMOtia. 
The  threat  (of  no  more  flah)  la  vorltf-wUla. 
Whales  are  nearly  extlnoC  liOtetKS  are  pro- 
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hlbltlvely  priced.  The  Atlantic  aalmon  oould 
go  the  way  of  tke  paseenger  pigeon  and  the 
Heath  iMn. 

Only  intrmattonal  regulation,  firmly  en- 
forced, oan  rabolld  tbm  ocean's  resooroea. 
CongresBlanal  Juiladictlan  la  too  limited.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Hooae  Iferebant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  has  astod  me  to 
work  with  UN  nfflrlals  to  save  our  fish.  We 
must  coordinate  our  National  effort  with  that 
of  other  coantries. 

Symptomatic  of  the  problem  are  small 
meshed  fish  nets  offered  In  evidence  by 
Captain  Mathlae  Bendlksen  of  FUrhaven. 
Highly  reapeoted  In  tbe  industry  he,  like 
other  fishennen,  is  gravely  concerned  with 
this  problem  and  its  disastrous  effect*.  Itte 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conferenoe  to  be  held  in  1973 
may  well  be  man's  last  chance  to  prevent 
extinction  of  many  of  the  world's  fisheries 
resources. 

Since  the  last  law  of  the  sea  conference, 
T"intng  Interests  have  been  seeking  increased 
resources  from  the  sea  bed.  The  fishing  inter- 
ests— national  and  worldwide — must  be 
strongly  represented  at  the  1073  Conferenoe 
If  they  are  to  be  fairly  treated  in  such  fast 
company. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  b«gun  to  pass  us 
La  certain  areas  of  military  superiority.  Its 
merchant  marine  capability  has  paralleled 
that  of  its  navy.  This  is  no  surprise.  I  warned 
of  this  in  my  1966  Congressional  R^x>rt, 
"The  Soviets  and  the  Seas"  .  .  . 

Consider  these  excerpts  from  that  1966  Re- 
port: 

Although  the  Soviets  are  giving  top  prior- 
ity to  their  programs,  designed  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  seas,  our  merchant  n>arine  is 
on  the  decline. 

The  statistics  are  alarming: 

U.S.  shipyards  began  1066  with  41  mer- 
chant shlpe  on  order.  At  the  end  of  1965  the 
Soviets  had  464  merchant  ships  of  over  1,000 
gross  tons  on  order. 

About  70  percent  of  all  US.-flag  ships 
Is  more  than  20  years  old — 20  years  is  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  lifetime  for  a  ship — 
while  80  percent  of  the  Soviet  commercial 
fleet  Is  less  than  10  years  old. 

During  time  of  war,  more  than  ever,  a 
nation  needs  a  strong  merchant  marine.  The 
merchant  nuuine  has  often  been  called  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense,  but  today.  It  can  be 
termed  our  "withered  arm  of  defense."  So 
pitiful  Is  U.S.  shipping  capacity  that  It  has 
become  necessary  for  us  to  charter  foreign 
vessels  to  carry  war  materials  to  Vietnam. 

The  programs  of  the  n.S.8.R.  to  gain  su- 
periority on  the  sea  are  ( 1 )  well  planned  both 
from  the  short-  and  the  long-range  point  of 
view;  (2)  encompass  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  scientific  obJecUves;  (S)  the  or- 
ganizations with  responalhillty  to  imple- 
ment them  are  competently  staffed  and  well 
coordinated.  In  short,  we  conclude  that  the 
enUre  Soviet  maritime  policy  has  already 
gone  a  long  way  toward  achieving  suprem- 
acy at  sea,  and  onleas  effectively  challenged 
by  the  free  world,  can  be  expected  to  achieve 
this  strategic  objective  well  before  the  end 
of  this  century. 

Consider  these  excerpts  from  a  UJ3.  NEWS 
Interview  (Sept.  13,  1971)  with  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Elmo  B.  Zumwalt,  Jt.: 

.  .  The  Vietnam  War  ...  In  eaacnoe  .  . 
cost  us  the  equivalent  of  about  a  generation 
of  shipbuilding.  What  tnereaaes  there  were  In 
Navy  budgeta  have  been  spent  largely  on  at- 
trition aircraft,  bomba,  bullets  and  liii  iiaaul 
operating  expenses  .  .  .  The  Navy  was  down 
to  less  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  at  a  time 
when  we  should  have  been  apendlng  3  bmion 
dollars  a  year  on  new  iblpa  . . .  Navy^  imapoti- 
sibiiiues  are  grHrter  than  .  .  ,  ever  .  .  .  The 
Soviet  Navy  ta  dramaOoaUy  mare  powerful 
than  it  was  10  yeaa  aca  .  . .  If  tHe  UA  con- 
tinues to  reduce  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  increaae.  It"*  got  to  be  Inevitable 
that  the  day  will  oome  -when  the  remit  win  bo 
against  the  VS.  ... 

Judging  ftoH  ttMM  war«a  ot  am  Ohlsf  of 
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Naval  Operations,  w«  can  conclude  that, 
should  we  become  Involved  in  future  oon- 
frontattoDs  with  tlie  Oommunlst  powers,  our 
tMUtj  to  attract  and  to  bold  Third  World 
Nationa  as  friends  and  aUles  would  be  greatly 
le— ened  by  ouv  relatively  weakened  defensive 
capability. 

In  the  doatng  days  ta  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Ooagress,  we  appropriated  $3.5  BU- 
Uon  for  Navy  shipbuUdlng  and  conversion. 
I  have  strong  hopes  that  some  of  this  wUl 
be  mvested  in  the  oonstruetlon  of  at  least 
one — hopefully  two — Naval  vessels  which  can, 
and  will,  keep  the  General  Dynamics  Yard  at 
Qulncy  operational. 

As  this  letter  goes  to  press,  we  are  en- 
couraging (and  the  chances  seem  to  be  good) 
the  Departznent  of  Oommeroe  to  approve 
one — perhaps  two — more  Lykes  ships.  These 
are  the  largest  dry  cargo  vessels  in  the  wortd. 
lliey  are  over  SfiO  feet  long.  Blmltar  to  the 
three  currently  under  oonatructloci  at  the 
Yard,  they  cost  more  than  $4S-MUUon 
apiece.  Tbey  are  technically  superior  to  any 
other  Merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

In  my  last  Washington  Report,  I  aooght 
your  "advice  and  comment"  as  to  whether 
the  President,  "as  the  Commander-in-Chief," 
should  continue  "to  make  the  determination 
as  to  when,  how  and  In  what  manner  we 
extricate  ourselves  from  Vietnam.  Your  re- 
sponse was  helpful.  It  contributed  to  my 
decision  to  vote  against  tying  the  President's 
hands  in  resolving  the  Vietnam  problem. 

This  year,  the  Congress  said  "yee"  to  more 
money  than  ever.  I  voted  "No"  to  such  pro- 
posals more  often  than  In  previous  Con- 
gresses. My  position  on  these  matters  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  the  12th  District 
is  the  most  moderate  In  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  you  want  me  to  say  "No"  once  in 
awhile,  no  matter  how  momentarily  unpopu- 
lar— and — unpolitical — It  might  be. 

This  position  is  necessary  if  we're  to  re- 
verse the  costly  trend  of  ~tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  spend,  elect  and  elect."  I  hope  the  days 
of  "spend  and  elect  (and  tax) "  are  numbered. 
If  not,  the  Nation  wlU  be  in  the  same  bind 
in  which  Massachuaetts  finds  Itself.  The 
State's  ^tendingeet  newspaper.  The  Globe, 
notes  retiring  State  Commerce  CommlaBloner 
Carroll  Sbeehan's  concern  that  "the  number 
of  manufacturing  Jobs  in  the  state  has  sunk 
below  600.000  (from  a  post-war  high  of  i>early 
900,000) ." 

The  Olobe  quotes  Coamdlasioner  Sheehan 
as  saying:  "Don't  tell  nte  not  to  worry  about 
the  loss  of  manufacturing  Jobs  because  the 
number  of  service  Jobs  Is  increasing.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  hamburgers  we 
can  sell  each  other.  Without  manufacturing 
Jobs  the  service  Industry  cannot  survive." 

Commissioner  Sheehan^  ooooem  with  this 
problem  coincides  with  my  own  long-etand- 
Ing  fear  that,  unless  we  cut  out  wasteful 
spending  and  draining  taxation  at  the  Na- 
tional level,  our  competitive  position  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world  may  parallel  that  of 
Massachusetts. 

Were  it  not  for  the  economic  phlloeophy 
of  moderates  in  the  Oongreas  and  in  the  Ad- 
ministration, such  a  National  dl'raBt'fr  oould 
befall  us. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  BENEFIT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GATDOS 

or  rancnxvAMia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thvraday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  participating  In  the  15th  annual  SL 
Nictaalai  Beoeflt  f<s-  the  Byauatlne 
CatboUe  Seminary  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

It  was  a  meet  impuMrift.  affrir  attend- 
ed by  more  ttian  l.iXW  people  of  tbe  Byz- 
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antine  faith  and  their  guests.  Unques- 
tionably, the  high  point  of  the  evoilng's 
proceedings  was  the  singling  out  for  spe- 
cial recognition  nine  members  of  the 
Byzantine  Rite  for  "outstaadhig  servioe' 
to  their  chtircfa  and  tiieir  eommunitles. 

TTiese  men  were  not  peoide  of  promi- 
nence, nor  men  of  eommnnity  stature. 
They  were  hard-worUiig,  Gkid-fearing, 
unashamed  of  their  love  for  their  church 
and  their  country.  They  were  symlraUc  of 
the  type  of  individuals  who  made  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

I  would  like  to  insert  their  names  into 
the  Record,  for  I  feel  they  have  set  an 
example  that  each  and  every  American 
would  do  well  to  follow.  Tbey  make  up 
the  heart  and  backbone  of  mir  Nation. 

Michael  Hritz,  representing  the  Clair- 
ton  Deanery  of  the  Byzantine  Church; 
John  Babyak,  Johnstown  Deanery;  John 
Dirda.  Mon- Valley  Deanery;  Ivan 
Braszo,  Pittsburgh  Deanery;  Henry 
Sweka,  Punxsutawney  Deanery;  John 
Shymchyk,  Jr.,  Trl-State  Deanery;  John 
Gates,  YoungstoviTE  Deanery. 

I  wish  my  colleagues  eouM  have  heard 
the  tributes  publicly  paid  these  men  and 
so  richly  deserved.  I  wish  they  could  have 
beard  the  inspired  messages  of  Arch- 
bish<H)  St^hm  J.  Kocisko  and  BistxHX 
EmU  J.  Milialik  and  Michael  J.  Dudick. 
who  called  for  a  rededication  to  serving 
our  fellow  men  and  a  return  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church. 

The  deep-rooted  faith  these  people 
have  in  their  church  and  spiritual  lead- 
ers was  grapiiicaUy  illustrated  in  the  sub- 
stantial contribution  made  to  the  Byzan- 
tine Seminary  by  Mr.  George  Batyko, 
president  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Union, 
for  the  education  of  future  priests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  the  even  - 
ing,  I  was  made  the  recipient  of  the  1971 
St.  Nicholas  Award.  Saint  Nidudas  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Byzantine  Rite,  and 
the  award  is  one  of  the  highest  the 
church  can  bestow  on  a  layman.  I  am 
bumble,  I  am  gratefuL  I  win  attenuit  to 
live  up  to  the  trust  and  responsibilities 
placed  in  me  by  the  Byzantine  Church 
and  its  people. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  REGU- 
LATION OP  PLANT  NUTRIENTS 
AND  GRAZING  REGULATIONS  ON 
PRIVATE  LANDS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  StflPLET 

or  njjuotB 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BKPfOBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  E^>eaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  following  statement 
by  Louis  Fidxr,  Edwards  Comity,  m., 
regarding  his  opposition  to  iiroposed  reg- 
ulation of  plant  nutrients  and  grazing 
regulatioDS  on  private  lands: 
Paoww  or  Pi.>r«.>Bia  BaouLATioif  or  Pulkt 

Nvmnrra  am  OhuEnra  Raa;i7i.«Tioi<a  on 

FHvaTC  Lama 

My  name  la  Lonla  neher,  I  was  bom  and 
raised  on  an  nunola  fkrm  and  currently 
till  S,000  acres  tn  Sdwarda  County. 

I  am  here  to  prufl  the  cnaetment  d  joat 
prapoBed  pftant  uulrteDt  sppUoatlGSi  ratoi^ 
and  Itveetock  giaf.li>g  ngnlatlons. 
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There  are  thoM  who  seem  to  target  that 
we  live  on  the  land  we  farm,  we  obtain  the 
water  we  drink  from  the  land  we  farm.  I 
would  rather  drink  the  water  that  flows  from 
my  tUe  drains  than  to  drink  the  water  flow- 
ing from  a  municipal  sewage  disposal  plant. 
The  article  entitled  ••Pollution — Are  Per- 
tUlzers  at  Fault"  written  by  Pred  P.  MUler, 
appearing  in  the  August-September,  1970  is- 
sue of  Crops  and  Soils  states  and  I  quote, 
"Americans  are  consuming  close  to  9  million 
tons  of  nitrogen  annually  as  protein  In  their 
diets  Almost  30%  more  than  that  is  being 
applied  as  fertiliser."  And  also  further  states, 
•'There  Is  little  opportunity  for  Nitrogen  loss 
by  leaching  during  the  growing  season  under 
most  farming  conditions.  Several  researchers 
have  said  it  is  doubtful  that  any  more  Nitro- 
gen is  lost  from  any  farming  region  where 
eroelon  is  controlled  than  Is  loct  under  virgin 
forest  or  grassland  conditions.  This  last  state- 
ment was  reported  by  W.  H.  Oarmln  in  the 
1969  Plant  Pood  Review."  Upon  reading  this 
article  it  would  appear  that  the  case  against 
fertilizers  has  been  unfounded  and  over- 
stated by  unknowledgeable  persons. 

We  have  not  poisoned  the  water  hole,  we 
must  also  drink  from  It.  Why  must  we  be 
used  as  the  Scapegoat?  We  are  unjustly 
blamed  for: 

( 1 )  Plant  nutrient  excesses 

(2)  High  food  prices 

(3)  Unsafe  working  conditions 

(4)  Peed  lot  pollution 

(5)  Pesticide  abuses 

Many  people  seem  to  forget  that  potential 
pollutants  originating  from  agricultural 
sources  are  considered  by  farmers  to  be  as- 
sets whereas  pollutants  originating  from 
municipalities  and  industrial  sources  are 
considered  as  liabilities  since  they  usually 
cost  cities  and  business  considerable  sums 
of  money  if  they  are  to  make  safe  disposal. 

Parmers  live  with  nature.  We  respect  It. 
We  attempt  to  preserve  an  environment  in 
which  we  will  not  starve;  one  in  which  we 
can  make  a  reasonable  profit;  one  which  our 
children  will  be  proud. 

The  agricultural  segment  of  our  economy 
Is  by  far  the  most  efficient  and  productive 
and  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  Foreign 
Trade  and  a  favorable  record  in  our  interna- 
tional Balance  of  Paymenu.  According  to 
Royal  Praedrlch  in  the  Editorial  of  the  Oc- 
tober 1971  Issue,  Volume  43,  No.  7  of  Big 
Parmer:  ''We  are  now  exporting  the  produc- 
tion from  one  out  of  every  four  acres  com- 
pared to  only  one  in  seven  acres  20  years 
ago."  We  have  consistently  supplied  you  in 
this  country  and  the  world  with  wholesome 
food  at  very  economical  prices  while  at  the 
same  time  making  a  profit  and  aggreslvely 
competing  on  the  World  Market.  An  article 
entitled  '•Agriculture's  Contribution  to  U.S. 
Foreign  Trade  Balance"  by  C.  Curtis  Cable 
and  Klmer  L.  Mensie  appearing  in  the  July- 
August  1971  Issue  of  "Progressive  Agricul- 
ture In  Arizona^'  states  "Agriculture's  con- 
tribution to  U.S.  trade  balance  has  been 
more  stable  than  has  the  contribution  from 
other  industries."  We  have  this  enviable  rec- 
ord despite  rail  strikes,  dock  strikes,  in- 
creased taxes,  poorly  managed  Oovernment 
Agricultural  Programs,  and  higher  prices  for 
almost  all  of  our  production  input  items. 

nilnois  and  American  Agriculture  has  this 
succeeaful  record  prlm*rlly  because  of  the 
implementation  of  practices  advocated  by 
our  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  our  Co-opera- 
tive Extension  services.  We,  in  Edwards  Coun- 
ty, rely  on  our  State  University,  our  Dixon 
Springs  Agricultural  Beaearch  Center,  nu- 
merous state  soil  •zperiment  statlona  and 
our  very  able  County  Extension  Agent,  Ken 
Hestand,  In  reaching  dedalonB  on  fertilizer 
and  pesticide  application  rates.  If  you,  as  a 
State  and  Nation,  desire  the  continued  sup- 
ply of  cheap  abundant  food  and  farm  sur- 
pluses to  export,  w«  in  agriculture  must  be 
allowed  to  function  ac  an  Independent  free 
enterprise  unhampered  by  State  and  National 
Bureaucrats,    who   know   little   or   nothing 
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about  the  problems  Inherent  to  our   busi- 
ness. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  are  In  compeutlon 
with  the  world.  If  other  countries  can  pro- 
duce quality  food  for  less  than  our  cost  be- 
cause of  non-regulation  of  plant  nutrients, 
and  cheaper  labor,  they  will  get  the  World 
Trade  our  country  needs.  Remember  when 
Chairman  Khrushchev  said  "We  Will  Bury 
You."  If  Ntkita  were  alive  today.  I  am  sure 
he  would  click  his  heels  with  glee  at  the 
thought  of  the  most  productive  Agricultural 
Nation  In  the  World  adopting  regulations  to 
control  application  of  plant  nutrients  es- 
pecially when  the  governing  board  is  com- 
posed of  Bureaucrats  and  doesn't  even  con- 
tain one  Knowledgeable  Red-necked  Dirt 
Parmer.  Bureaucrats  have  far  too  much  pow- 
er. They  are  not  elected  by  the  people  who 
pay  their  salaries.  In  their  effort  to  control 
everything  from  application  of  plant  nu- 
trients, grazing  of  livestock  on  private  tax 
paying  lands,  the  content  of  peanut  butter, 
your  employment  practices,  and  the  busing 
of  students  to  far  off  places  to  fulfill  some 
obscure  guideline,  they  have  demonstrated 
their  complete  disregard  for  due  Process  of 
Law,  for  Constitutional  Rights,  for  free  En- 
terprise and  Capitalism.  Bureaucrats  can  as- 
sume you  guilty  and  you  must  prove  your  in- 
nocence. This  is  contrary  to  our  basic  legal 
doctrine. 

If  your  agency  adopts  these  controls  on 
plant  nutrient  application  rates,  I  predict  it 
will  be  no  more  effective  than  the  O.P.A.  was 
in  controlling  prices  during  World  War  11. 
You  will  only  create  a  Black  Market  for  fer- 
tilizer because  your  proposal  Is  unjust,  un- 
fair and  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
vast  difference  in  climate,  sou  types,  and 
farming  systems  existing  in  our  state. 
For  Instance : 

(1)  There  is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween a  soil  that  is  frozen  1  foot  deep  and 
frosty  soil  that  is  frozen  only  3  or  4  inches 
and  thaws  out  each  day. 

(3)  You  have  failed  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  vast  difference  in  natural  nitrogen 
supplying  ability  of  different  soil  types.  Given 
adequate  nitrogen  there  are  many  deep  light 
colored  alluvial  soils  in  our  state  that  are 
capable  of  as  high  or  higher  yields  as  the  dark 
colored  soils.  In  other  words,  soils  such  as 
soil  type  No.  382  Belknap  silt  loam  may  re- 
quire more  supplemental  nitrogen  than  soil 
type  No.  128  Bonpas  sUty  clay  loam,  but  stUl 
have  a  higher  corn  yield  potential  in  Edwards 
County  because  of  a  more  favorable  water 
holding  capacity. 

(3)  I  would  very  seriously  question  any 
potential  yield  loss  for  planting  com  after 
April  26,  eepeclaUy  when  referring  to  our 
deep  alluvial  soils  that  have  a  high  moisture 
supplying  ability.  My  personal  experience 
would  indicate  no  substantial  yield  difference 
on  Belknap  sUt  loam  planted  any  time  be- 
tween April  16  and  June  15  in  our  area. 

(4)  You  fall  to  take  Into  consideration 
such  practices  as  narrow  rows,  no-till  and 
varietal  differences  in  your  recommendations. 
According  to  leaflet  8I0-A,  entitled  "No- 
tillage  Systems  for  Grain  Production"  writ- 
ten by  Shirley  H.  PhUUps,  W.  R.  McClure, 
and  J.  W.  Herron  published  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  For  No-Till  com  "Nitrogen  levels 
should  be  Increased  30  to  30  percent  over 
that  used  in  conventional  planting." 

(5)  You  have  failed  to  make  any  adjust- 
ment for  double  cropping  com  after  wheat. 
From  our  area  on  south  we  can  grow  Blueboy 
wheat  that  yields  from  40  btishel  to  100 
bushel  per  acre  and  follow  with  a  possible 
100  bushel  plus  second  crop  of  com.  Your  N. 
application  rates  would  not  be  enough  to 
decompoae  the  wheat  straw  and  grow  a  good 
oom  crop.  Agronomy  News  No.  437  published 
Septottber  27,  1971,  by  Co-operative  Exten- 
sion Service.  Unlversl^  of  ni.  indicates  the 
1970-71  average  yield  of  Blueboy  wheat  at 
Browxuton    Experiment    staUon    to    be    76 
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bushel  per  acre.  An  article  enutled  "Double 
Cropping  in  lUlnois"  written  by  George  Mo. 
kibben  and  John  W.  Pendleton  and  published 
in  sununer  1968  Issue  of  nUnols  Research  in- 
dicates a  3  year  average  com  yield  of  log 
bushel  following  wheat  and  this  was  on  a  13% 
slope.  This  was  not  a  deep  alluvial  soil. 

(6)  You  do  not  suggest  any  economical 
satisfactory  alternate  method  for  us  to  apply 
nitrogen  on  our  winter  wheat.  We  have  cus- 
tomarily m  this  area  applied  nitrogen  to  our 
wheat  crop  on  frozen  soils.  This  is  based  upon 
the  recommendations  from  Dixon  Springs 
University  of  III.,  Purdue  University,  and  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  If  we  portpone  H 
application  untu  the  ground  is  firm  enough 
to  support  fertilizer  applicators  because  of  a 
ban  on  making  the  application  on  frozen  soU 
our  wheat  could  be  knee  high. 

Upon  referlng  to  the  article  entitled 
"General  Information  Relating  to  US  Agrl- 
cxilture"  in  the  July  30,  1971  issue  of  the 
California  Potatorama  on  Page  14,  I  observe 
farming  Is  the  nation's  biggest  industry, 
"Farming  employs  4.6  million  workers — more 
than  the  combined  employment  in  trans- 
portation, public  utilities,  the  steel  industry 
and  the  automobile  industry.  AgricxUture* 
assets  total  307  Billion,  equal  to  about  %  of 
the  value  of  current  assete  of  all  corporations 
in  the  U.S.;  or  about  14  the  market  value  of 
all  corporations  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change." "Three  out  of  every  10  Jobs  In  private 
employment  are  related  to  agriculture."  Real- 
izing these  facts,  I  seriously  question  the 
qualifications  of  the  present  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  to  impose  these  un-necessary, 
unfair  regulations,  because  agriculture  Is  not 
fairly  represented.  At  least  2  or  3  members  of 
the  Pollution  Control  Board  should  be  knowl- 
edgeable farmers ! 

If  you  adopt  these  prop>osed  regulations  you 
could  very  easily  contribute  to  the  death  of 
the  Goose  that  lays  the  Golden  Egg  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Trade. 

In  conclusion  I  believe  Henry  David 
Thoreau  summed  it  up  quite  well  several 
years  ago  when  he  sUted  In  hU  Civil  Dis- 
obedience speech  that  "The  government  that 
governs  best  governs  least." 


DRUG  PROBLEM  IN  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  drug  addiction,  es- 
pecifOly  among  this  Nation's  youth. 

The  use  of  heroin  In  the  United  States, 
with  all  its  concomitant  consequences, 
has  grown  to  crisis  proportions. 

President  Nixon  declared  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  June  17,  1971: 

The  problem  has  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  a  national  emergency. 

The  President  added: 

If  we  cannot  destroy  the  drug  menace  in 
America,  then  it  will  surely  in  time  destroy 
us. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimated  in  May  that  the  addict 
population  totaled  250,000.  However, 
John  E.  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  says 
the  figure  is  even  higher.  His  most  recent 
estimate  plEM^es  the  number  of  addicts  in 
this  country  at  330,000. 

In  the  past  few  years,  drug-related  ar- 
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rests  have  increased  aatrooomically  from 
50.000  in  1965  to  232,690  in  19t8.  At  leut 
five  Americans  die  each  day  as  a  result 
of  narcotica  abase.  This  figure  Is  un- 
doubtedly higher,  however,  because  of 
the  difUculty  of  accurately  reporting  and 
determining  drug-related  deaths. 

The  effects  of  addiction  are  not  re- 
stricted merely  to  tbe  laer.  Up  to  50  per- 
cent of  all  metropolitan  area  property 
crimes  stem  from  the  addict's  need  to 
support  his  habit;  the  total  drain  on  the 
UJS.  economy,  including  bot2i  thefts  and 
enforcement  costs,  has  been  estimated  by 
several  authorities  at  more  than  $8  bil- 
lioD  a  year.  An  addict  can  cost  our  so- 
ciety $50,000  to  $100,000  annually.  If  the 
addict  is  enrolled  in  an  outpatient  meth- 
adone program,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
is  about  $1,200.  The  cost  of  residential 
therapeutic  treatment  is  $3,200  per  year 
for  each  addict  committed.  Ths  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  alone  in  tbe  areas 
of  enforcement,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, research,  education,  and  training 
increased  dramatically  from  $67.9  mil- 
Uon  in  1969,  $105.1  million  in  1970,  $166.4 
million  in  1971  to  a  projected  $370  mil- 
lion for  the  present  fiscal  year — a  total 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  $709.4 
million. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  bears  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  agonizing  nar- 
cotics problem.  Latest  figures  place  the 
number  of  addicts  in  the  State  at  157,000. 
Total  felony  narcotics  arrests  have  risen 
from  1,807  in  1960  to  more  than  30,000 
in  1970.  In  New  York  City,  1.205  drug- 
related  deaths  have  been  confirmed  by 
autopsy,  and  another  200  may  yet  be 
confirmed.  Five  hundred  eighty-eight 
drug-related  deaths  have  been  recorded 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1971  and  the 
Office  of  tbe  Chief  Medical  Examiner  of 
New  York  warns  that  this  figure  will 
rise  by  20  to  30  percent  when  all  the 
statistics  are  in. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  number  of  drug- 
related  deaths  is  equally  frightening. 
During  fiscal  year  1970,  from  July  1, 
1969.  to  June  30.  1970.  1,139  persons  died 
as  the  result  of  drugs.  Specifically,  there 
were  359  accidental  overdose  deaths,  679 
overdose  deaths  by  suicide,  and  101  over- 
dose deaths  in  which  the  motive  was 
unknown. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  impact  of  nar- 
cotics use  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  reported  an  In- 
crease in  felonious  assaults  from  451  in 
1960  to  1,107  in  1969,  despite  a  decrease  in 
population  of  almost  25  percent.  Bur- 
glaries and  robberies  In  this  community 
multiplied  nearly  tenfold  over  the  dec- 
ade. The  report's  evidence  is  Inocmtro- 
verUble:  drug  addicts  were  responable 
for  the  majority  of  these  crlmei. 

Drug-related  crimes  have  also  taken 
their  toll  in  all  the  urban  centers  of  the 
Nation.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  in 
1970  there  was  a  total  of  27.544  juxests  in 
all  drug  categories.  A  total  of  21.479 
adults  and  6.065  juveniles  were  arrested 
for  drug  offense. 

Drug  usage  and  ultimate  heroin  addic- 
tion respect  no  boundaries.  Education, 
ciass,  race,  economic  condltloiis.  and  age 
are  no  longer  detezinlnant  factors  In 
dnig  abuse.  AH  walks  of  life  are  suscep- 
tible to  this  menace.  Wbat  has  beeome 
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perhaps  most  trade  is  the  increasing  us- 
age of  drugs  among  our  youtli. 

I  wtsh  to  submit  to  tiie  Rzcokd,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  exo^ent  article,  iiubllshed 
In  the  Long  Island  DaOy  Press  earlier  this 
year,  in  which  an  ex-addict  describes  how 
her  life  became  a  livinc  belL  This  girl 
was  only  15  years  old  wtien  she  began 
experimenting  with  pep  pills,  but  soon 
to  fall  prey  of  the  deadly  menace  of  hard 
narcotics — a  plague  which  is  sure  to  deci- 
mate American  youth  if  left  unchecked. 
The  author  of  the  article.  Lee  Llnder,  is 
to  be  commended  on  the  excellence  of 
this  reporting.  The  batUe  against  heroin 
addiction  is  sureiy  furthered  by  the  pub- 
lishing of  just  such  stories  as  that  of  the 
young  girl  described  in  this  article. 
[From  tbe  Ijong  Ldand  Press.  June  4.  1971] 
Chained  to  the  Drvn^ — Heroin  Addict's  Life 
Became  a  Livinc  Heix 

(Note. — She  first  got  turned  on  at  15,  in 
high  school,  on  pep  piUs.  Soon,  abe  moved 
on  to  marijuana,  then  speed,  then  heroin — 
in  the  Big  H — wbUe  at  ctrflege.  Her  life  be- 
came a  living  bell.  She  got  unhooked  six 
years  Later,  after  finding  two  ways  left  to  go; 
to  the  grave  or  to  jaU.  Here  is  her  story, 
much  like  too  many  others. 
(By  an  Ex-Drug  Addict  as  Told  to  Lee  Llnder) 

Phil,adeu>bia. — Tbe  needle  made  a  bole  In 
ikci  arm,  and  I  had  aU  this  warm  blood 
spurUug  oi-er  me,  and  I  watched  it  drip 
down  on  the  floor,  and  I  started  to  get  sick. 

I  threw  up  rtolently  .  .  .  not  from  the 
lousy  stuff,  the  heroin,  but  from  my  own 
sense  of  letdown.  Just  that  I  let  mjrself  de- 
generate to  such  a  point.  I  wasn't  even  a 
dog.  I  wasn't  even  an  ant.  I  was  just  no- 
where. I  was  in  complete  limbo.  And  I  just 
watched  this  blood  dripping  on  the  floor  of 
the  }ohn  and  I  said,  "That's  it.  That's  it. 
I  can't  make  it  any  more." 

Coming  back  was  hard.  Real  agony.  Yet 
It's  not  hopeless,  you  can  tear  off  that 
monkey,  you  can  beat  it,  but  you  need  to 
really  want  to.  Too  many  say  .  .  .  tomorrow, 
tomorrow  .  .  .  and    tomorrow   never   comes. 

Starting  on  tbe  stuff  was  so  much  easier, 
and  that's  what's  so  damning.  Tou  slip  into 
it.  for  fun,  for  games,  for  power.  And  you  end 
up  a  slave,  chained  to  tbe  devlL 

It  began  In  bl^  school,  with  i>ep  pUls  at 
15.  Tou  better  believe  It  ...  it  was  a  big 
mistake.  Big.  It  took  six  years  to  erase,  but 
not  untu  I  was  nearly  dead. 

I  didn't  know  In  the  beginning  it  was 
wrong,  dldnt  want  to  know.  Isn't  that  wliat 
everybody  says?  AU  I  knew  waa  I  felt  good. 
Isn't  that  what  ererybody  says,  too? 

I  withdrew,  not  only  because  taking  drugs 
was  illegal,  but  in  terms  of  my  own  human 
life  I  ooiUd  not  afford  it.  I  had  only  two 
alternatives;  either  be  dead,  or  I  could  be 
in  )ail.  I  wanted  to  be  alive  and  in  complete 
control  of  my  faculties.  And  I  want  to  have 
chUdren.  a  lot  of  tbem  .  .  .  after  I'm  mar- 
ried this  spring  .  .  .  and  I'm  wondering  now 
how  much  phjrslcal  damage  drugs  canaed  me 
and  my  boy  friend.  That's  aoinetblng  that's 
very  scary. 

Bat  tbat's  running  abead  of  my  drug 
scene,  and  how  I  got  In  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  flnaUy  turned  it  all  around. 

Hlgfa  school  was  Just  a  Httle  piece  of  ac- 
tion. Pills  only.  Small  towns  In  the  early 
19008  were  pretty  clean.  Grass  marijuana 
started  to  blow  my  mind  In  college  .  .  .  and 
then.  Into  tbe  harder  staff.  Td  try  anything 
for  kicks  .  .  .  opium,  cocaine,  LSD.  q>eed, 
you  name  tt. 

I  moved  out  of  the  ooUege  dorm  and  Into 
an  apartment  with  three  other  girls,  and 
we  start«d  buying  klloa  of  graas  and  we'd 
aeU  It.  Tbat's  tbe  utopU  In  tbe  drug  world: 
«very  user  bas  to  b«  a  dealer.  You  deal  In 
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what  you're  fond  of.  And  it  also  helps  pay 
for  the  habit. 

I  dropped  out  of  ooUege  in  198S.  returned 
tbe  next  year  but  never  flnlRhwdl.  I  waa  stUl 
uMng  graaa,  but  I  waa  heavy  on  metham- 
phetamine.  Tbat  was  the  aialnstay  .  .  . 
metb.  monster.  spetA,  Vary.  It  got  me  up 
in  tbe  morning,  and  kept  me  up.  I  was  high, 
but  I  was  not  pickled.  It's  a  bard  drag,  and 
I  think  tbe  toU  meth  takes  is  far  worse  than 
heroin. 

As  I  took  more  and  more  grass  and  meth 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  getting 
booked.  I  didn't  want  to  drop  drugs.  It  was 
part  of  my  wbble  life  style.  It  waa  my  way 
of  Uving.  I  was  never  wltboot  ttnai. 

You  have  to  understand  wben  I  fijst 
started  out  it  was  flowers,  beads,  love.  It 
was  tbe  flower  power  movement.  Everything 
was  beautiful,  everybody  was  walking  around 
with  stars  in  tbelr  eyes.  Then  metb  came 
and  things  started  to  go  haywire,  but  I  dldnt 
want  to  open  my  eyes  now  because  it  felt 
BO  good. 

I  got  booked  on  heroin  by  a  pusber,  a 
rich  guy,  a  friend.  He  dug  seeing  people  im- 
mobilized. He  put  out  enou^  beroln  to  get 
me  and  my  boy  friend  interested  and  then 
when  we  dtdnt  have  tbe  money  to  buy,  he'd 
lay  it  on  us,  give  it  to  us  free,  and  then  one 
day  came  the  day  when  he  said,  "WeU  you're 
going  to  have  to  piay  me  back." 

He  would  lend  us  money,  not  to  live  on 
but  to  get  hlgfa  on.  He  knew  we  were  going 
to  get  in  above  oar  beads  wltb  this  thing, 
and  yet  be  Introduced  this  to  ua.  A  true 
friend  would  say,  no  man.  Get  away  from  It. 
Keep  away.  In  the  drug  world,  tbough,  there 
are  no  true  friends.  Cats  stick  with  you  Just 
to  get  some  stuff,  to  move  in  on  your  con- 
nections, to  squeeze  you,  to  make  you  de- 
pendent. 

It  happened  to  us  when  my  boy  friend 
and  I  went  to  a  party  and  this  rieb  guy  sug- 
gested we  get  cooled  out  on  beroln.  I  said, 
"No,  no,  no."  Tripping  with  metb  was 
enough. 

But  my  guy  tried  tbe  skag,  tbe  H.  And  I 
can  remember  him  hanging  off  tbe  refrtgera- 
tor  door,  throwing  up  like  a  maniac.  And  I 
was  screaming  at  him.  "Yo«  S.O.B.  How 
could  you  do  that?  I'm  going  to  take  so  much 
heroin  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  fish 
me  out  of  trouble." 

And  that's  tbe  way  I  started  Into  It. 
Revenge.  9plte  wotk.. 

Heroin  gives  you  a  sense  of  oompleie  peaoe. 
a  sense  of  complete  relazatloa.  Bopborla.  You 
can  feel  it.  It's  Uke  a  cover  coming  over 
the  bird  cage,  closing  off  everythnlg.  Dkl  you 
ever  watch  merciury  when  It  falls  on  the 
floor?  How  It  glides  and  splattars  aD  over. 
Taking  benrin  Is  Uke  being  eoveted  with  mer- 
cury. You  can  feel  all  your  bodily  acbes  just 
disappear,   melt   away. 

I  loved  it,  I  did.  U  waa  a  gongeooa.  gor- 
geous high,  the  most  beautiful  in  tbe  world. 
Tbat's  Wbat  Is  so  damnable  about  It.  You 
cannot  deny  the  physical  pleasures  of  it. 

By  tbe  fall  of  1967  I  was  shooting.  A  girl 
who  was  shooting  heroin  a  lot  offered  to 
shoot  me  up  .  .  .  after  my  boy  fi-lend  started 
using  the  needle  .  .  .  and  sbe  said  sbe  would 
not  hurt  me.  And  first  I  said.  "Ho.  no,  no." 
And  then  I  watched  both  of  tbem  take  off, 
and  it  got  to  me,  I  liked  what  I  saw.  Like 
they  were  in  absolute  heaven.  I  remember 
I  held  my  arm  way  oat,  straight  up.  and 
turned  my  bead.  I  couldnt  even  look.  Pdt 
two  years  I  dont  think  I  kioked. 

It  Is  rough  when  you're  on  H  and  need  it. 
It's  a  part  ot  your  daily  llie.  Yoa  iMtve  to 
bave  It.  You  have  to  taave  It  every  day.  You 
can't  lead  a  normal  lUe  wltbout  It.  You  oan't 
go  aboat  yoar  dally  buatneaa.  Yon  eant  do 
aiaytiiii^  because  It  is  a  mlsrishti,  miaeraUe 
ttal^.  It  Is  a  bell. 

On  ksfoln  I  Old  tbiaas  tlwt  If  wawbody 
w  to  do  bafcn.  I  wovkl  ba«*  toU 
"Ho,  ao,  yonlw  tnaaae."  I  vote  bad 
cbscks.  BoRvwed  maoBw  tnm  all  klads  at 
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people.  Humbled  myself  to  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. Associated  witb  people  I  would  neTer 
give  a  second  look  to  on  the  street,  but  I  took 
them  Into  my  home  and  I  took  them  Into 
my  .  .  .  well,  you  know  .  .  .  right  Into  my 
hearth  because  they  had  skag. 

I  had  many  bad  times.  Times  when  I  w*b 
down  and  out.  Times  when  there  was  no 
food  In  the  house,  when  we  were  hustling 
Just  to  get  money.  And  I  sold  things  that  I 
loved  and  cherished.  I  sold  my  musical  In- 
Btrimients.  I  put  clothes  In  hock. 

My  employers  never  had  any  Idea  I  was  on 
heroin.  I  was  a  little  edgy,  sometimes,  but 
Im  a  pretty  good  actress.  You  have  to  be  in 
the  drug  world.  You  have  to  leam  how  to 
live  with  certain  situations,  and  looking  clean 
at  work  was  one  of  them. 

There  came  a  time,  of  course,  when  I 
stopped  working.  I  gave  up  the  ghost.  I  Just 
couldn't  fake  it  anymore,  the  skag  was  start- 
ing to  tell  on  me.  That  was  in  February  1969. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

I  started  getting  sicker  and  sicker  and 
sicker  every  day.  I  stiU  had  physical  longings 
but  It  was  getting  nowhere.  Nowhere. 

Then  I  came  down  with  heputltls.  I  turned, 
my  Ood.  so  green.  I  almost  died  from  hepa- 
titis. And  we  had  been  very  careful  with  our 
spikes.  I  went  to  a  hospital  clinic  for  treat- 
ment, and  they  knew  I  was  shooting,  they 
could  see  the  tracks,  and  they  warned  me 
to  stop.  But  I  couldn't.  I  liked  It.  I  needed  it. 

Then  came  the  end.  One  day.  and  I'll  re- 
member this  as  long  as  I  live.  It  was  a 
Thursday  in  early  May.  We  had  Just  shot  up, 
and  we  weren't  even  concerned. 

The  ritual  had  changed.  We  didn't  bother 
about  the  flowered  tourniquet  or  whether  we 
had  dirty  spikes.  We'd  use  the  same  spike 
16  tinges  and  then  hone  down  the  point  on 
the  back  side  of  a  match  book.  We  weren't 
even  concerned  whether  we  had  anything  to 
sop  up  the  blood  with  after  we  hit  the  vein. 
He  would  Just  Jab  me.  He  didn't  even  care 
how  he  hit  me.  whether  he  hurt  me  or  not. 

It  was  Just  get  it  over  with,  get  the  stuff 
In  you  as  fast  as  possible.  There  was  no  feel- 
ing whatsoever.  He  said,  "Put  your  finger 
over  the  hole." 

I  put  my  finger  over  the  hole  .  .  .  and  I 
had  all  this  warm  blood  spurting  over  me  .  .  . 
and  I  threw  up  for  the  first  time  In  years  .  .  . 
1  started  screaming. 

We  had  a  big  fight.  He  threw  the  chest  of 
drawers  down  on  me.  He  was  nutsed  up.  I 
threw  a  knife  at  him,  which  missed.  I  said, 
"I'm  splitting,  I'm  going  home  to  Mother  and 
Daddy.  I'm  going  to  cut  this  thing  dead,  and 
I'm  going  to  cut  you  dead.  You're  the  evil. 
You're  the  cancer."  But  he  was  no  cancer.  I 
was  the  cancer.  We  were  both  cancers. 

I  didn't  go  home  at  first.  We  tried  to  kick 
it,  the  two  of  us,  together.  (3old.  The 
fights  .  .  .  wow!  I  walked  around  with  a  black 
eye  for  five  days.  I  waited  until  the  black  eye 
went  away.  I  packed  up  my  stuff;  all  my 
gear,  that  I  could  fit  Into  one  suitcase  and  I 
went  home. 

I  couldn't  tell  Mother  and  Daddy  what  was 
happening.  I  had  a  wedding  to  go  to  when 
I  first  got  home.  Imagine.  I  went  there  In 
the  middle  of  my  'Jonealng'  my  withdrawing. 
I  was  sweating,  and  freezing,  and  sweating 
and  freezing. 

Withdraws^  hits  you  heaviest  In  about  a 
day-and-a-half  .  .  .  doctors  say  the  drug 
leaves  the  body  completely  In  around  73 
hours  .  .  .  and  then  the  agonies  begin. 

You  can  maybe  sleep  the  first  night,  then 
you  don't  sleep.  You  get  pains  In  the  back  of 
your  calves  that  are  so  severe  you  can't  even 
walk.  Your  belly  hurts.  You  get  the  runs. 
You  get  Insane  gas,  and  you  blow  all  over  the 
place  like  a  gas  engine.  It's  Just  unbearable. 
You  get  burning.  You  get  nausea.  You  throw 
up,  you  keep  throwing  up.  Your  system  has 
become  ao  aenaltlaed  that  It  tears  you  apart, 
makes  you  wish  you  were  dead  without  It. 

My  mother  kept  asking  what  was  wron«, 
And  I  told  b«r  It  wms  ttom  the  hepatitis.  I 
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went  to  bed.  I  let  her  feed  me,  take  care  of 
me.  and  I  did  my  Jones. 

I  remember,  after  that,  I  went  to  the  raoe 
track  with  my  father  and  on  the  way  ther« 
I  was  praying,  "Dear  Ood,  U  you  let  me  win 
so  I  can  go  to  Europe  111  never  do  anything 
bad  again."  ChUdish  whim,  right?  I  won  $370 
the  first  day,  9190  the  second  night  and  that 
was  when  I  closed  the  chapter. 

I  finally  told  my  mother  everything.  She 
cried.  Oh,  she  cried.  She  couldn't,  wouldn't 
believe  me  at  first.  Then,  like  a  dawning,  ahe 
cried,  "How  could  you  do  this  thing  to  me?  " 

Hell  .  .  .  how  could  I  have  done  it  to  my- 
self. •' 


CRIME  AND  CORRECTIONS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Record  an  article  prepared 
by  Mr.  Louis  E.  Wolfson  on  the  subject  of 
crime  and  corrections. 

The  crime  rate  in  America  has  been 
escalating  dramatically,  and  our  re- 
sponse— both  in  terms  of  more  effective 
enforcement  and  more  enlightened  cor- 
rection— has  been  far  from  adequate. 

In  the  interests  of  furthering  public 
debate  on  just  how  these  interrelated 
problems  must  be  approached,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  analysis  done  by  Mr.  Wolfson.  It  is 
only  through  open  evaluation  of  every 
proposed  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  in- 
creasing crime  and  ineffective  prison  re- 
habilitation that  we  will  begin  to  formu- 
late an  appropriate  remedy.  The  article 
follows : 

Draft  of  Article  by  Mr.  Louis  E. 
Wou-soN,  October  8,  1971 

"Crime  Is  the  most  serious  problem  In 
American  life  today."  That  was  a  statement 
last  year  by  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  late  Aug- 
ust, 1971,  F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  re- 
leased figures  showing  that  crime  in  Amer- 
ica had  Increased  11%  over  last  year.  I  ac- 
cuse our  government  as  being  responsible  for 
this  increase  in  crime.  I  make  this  statement 
because  statistics  prove  that  more  than  60% 
of  all  serious  crimes  are  drug  related  and  It 
Is  a  fact  that  the  tragedies  of  Viet  Nam  and 
the  returning  American  veterans  have  added 
more  than  20%  to  the  total  number  of  drug 
addicts  in  our  nation.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  It  Is  impossible  to  reduce  crime 
with  the  same  people  In  authority  and  under 
the  present  policies  that  exist  throughout 
our  government.  Harsher  punishment  will 
only  trigger  more  violence  and  crimes. 

Crime,  delinquency,  drug  addiction,  the 
welfare  costs  and  other  human  problems 
are  growing  much  faster  than  our  popula- 
tion. Unless  our  society  Is  able  to  find  far  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  practical  solutions 
to  these  exploding  social  problems,  we  shall 
face  social  and  economic  chaos.  And  every 
family  In  our  nation  will  be  affected !  In  1970 
the  cost  of  some  of  such  problems  totaled  In 
excess  of  9300  billion.  Crime  and  delinquency 
were  approximately  »51  billion;  social  welfare 
about  >150  billion;  mental  Ulness,  $20  billion, 
and  war  and  defense.  $80  bUlion. 

In  1970.  former  Chief  Justice  Warren  also 
stated  that  org^anlzed  crime  cannot  exist 
unless  certain  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
corrupted.  Extensive  research  clearly  lodi- 
catea  that  our  penal  system,  our  parole  and 
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probation  procedures,  our  methods  of  prose- 
cution and  Judging  are  convincing  cases  of 
failure.  The  Nixon  administration  has  is- 
sued statements  concurring  with  this 
opinion. 

A  further  note  of  alarm  was  sounded  In 
London,  England  on  July  16,  1971,  when  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  stated  be- 
fore a  session  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion In  convention  that  according  to  recent 
polls  only  23%  of  the  American  people  have 
any  confidence  in  their  legal  system.  Thu  Is 
a  shocking  admission!  Additionally,  many 
people  believe  that  there  are  unenforceable 
laws  In  our  land  enacted  by  corrupt  politi- 
cians and  attorneys  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  organized  crime  and  corrupt  business. 

The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  confidence  In 
our  legal  system  and  In  our  public  offlclals 
Is  easUy  understood  when  one  considers  selec- 
tive prosecution  and  double  standards  of 
Justice  that  have  occurred  in  our  nation.  We 
have  learned  In  recent  years  that  the  public 
does  not  want  Involvement  with  our  govern- 
ment officials.  People  have  witnessed  crimes 
and  murders  being  committed  and  refuse  to 
become  Involved.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
breakdown  in  morality  and  ethics  has  lead 
to  a  disrespect  for  the  law  among  law  en- 
forcement groups  themselves  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  Many  laws  are  not  respected 
because  they  appear  to  be  unjust  and  are 
applied  and  enforced  unfairly.  In  many  cases, 
prosecutors  and  Judges  intentionally  and  con- 
veniently permit  legal  errors  to  be  made  that 
bring  about  dismissals  of  cases,  particularly 
among  cases  Involving  members  of  organized 
crime.  Here  are  a  few  sjjecific  instances  that 
have  caused,  as  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
says,  only  23%  of  the  American  f>eople  to  have 
confidence  in  our  legal  system: 

1.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  and  other  govern- 
mental offlclals,  were  guilty  of  pay-offs, 
bribery,  tax  evasion  and  other  crimes,  but 
they  were  never  any  Indictments  or  prosecu- 
tion against  these  members  of  government. 

2.  Former  U.S.  Attorney  Morgenthau  of 
New  York  may  be  guilty  of  selective  prosecu- 
tion while  he  was  in  office  as  his  successor, 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr..  found  indict- 
ments as  much  as  ten  years  old  stored  in 
file  cabinets  and  never  prosecuted.  Criticism 
has  been  levelled  at  the  tactics  used  by 
former  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau 
and  his  staff.  There  is  a  sworn  affidavit  that 
a  Morgenthau  Assistant  Attorney.  Thomas 
J.  Cahlll.  used  pressure,  harassment  and 
threats  In  efforts  to  make  a  man  change  his 
testimony  previously  given  before  a  grand 
Jury  and  to  lie,  A  sutement  by  AssUUnt 
U.S.  Attorney  Cahlll  from  this  affidavit 
reads:  "Look.  John,  we're  both  Irish  or  Irish 
extraction,  we're  both  Catholic.  I'm  not  In- 
terested in  you.  I'm  interested  in  that  dirty, 
lousy  Jew  bastard.  Blummer."  Morgenthau's 
office  used  fraudulent  documents  to  railroad 
Innocent  people  In  the  Continental  Enter- 
prises case,  the  Antonio  John  Fargas  case 
and  the  Tony  Marshall  Hudson,  Jr.,  case. 

3.  Illinois  State  Attorney  Edward  Han- 
rEihan's  and  13  other  law  enforcement  offl- 
clals were  indicted  August  24  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  obstruct  Justice  following  the 
December  4,  1969.  police  raid  In  which  Pan- 
thers Mark  Clark  and  Fred  Hampton  were 
killed.  (Reference  Miami  Herald  9/3/71.) 

4.  The  case  of  Mr.  John  J.  Hafer,  Sr.  who 
for  years  was  harassed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service;  Indicted;  taken  to  trial  and 
certainly  physically  and  almost  financially 
broken.  After  his  death,  he  was  proven  in- 
nocent. 

5.  A  Russian  spy  by  the  name  of  Igor  A. 
Ivanov,  under  $100,000  bond,  got  the  consent 
of  our  government  in  January  of  this  year 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  vUlt 
his  ailing  parents.  Up  to  now,  be  baa  not 
returned.  On  the  other  hand,  ev«ry  d*7 
Americans  in  prison  are  refused  opportunl* 
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ties  to  visit  even  for  48  or  60  hours  any 
members  of  their  families  who  are  seriously 
Ul. 

6.  In  New  York  City,  90%  of  aU  organized 
crime  cases  are  tried  among  the  same  few 
Judges  and  the  decisions  by  the  Judges  In 
many  of  these  cases  are  unbelievable,  amaz- 
ing, shocking,  and  even  contrasting  and  con- 
flicting. Information  has  been  published 
that  Judgeships  are  sold  In  New  York  at  an 
average  price  of  $80,000.00,  which  must  be 
paid  In  currency. 

7.  The  Indictment  of  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  Judge  Joseph  P.  Pfingst  charg- 
ing that  he  paid  $60,000  to  a  Republican 
leader  for  his  nomination  to  the  Judgeship 
In  1968.  He  was  Indicted  by  a  Brooklyn  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  on  or  about  September  3, 
1971,  for  bribery  and  conq>lracy. 

8.  Recent  charges  made  against  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Mitchell  D. 
Schweitzer  that  he  accepted  two  $2£.000 
bribes  to  go  lightly  on  sentencing,  were  made 
by  a  convicted  stock  manipulator. 

9.  U.  S.  Federal  Judge  James  B.  Parsons  was 
quoted  In  an  article  December  31,  1969,  as 
having  said,  upon  dismissing  draft  evasion 
charges  against  a  law  school  graduate,  "Some- 
times when  I  turn  people  loose,  I  hope  they 
go  out  and  get  hit  by  a  car.''  He  was  quoted 
further  in  this  article  as  having  said,  "These 
college  brats  are  always  conniving." 

10.  San  Jose  Superior  Coiu't  Judge  Jerald 
S.  Chargln,  In  a  court  transcript,  was  quoted 
as  telling  a  17-year-old  Mexican -American 
youth,  "Maybe  Hitler  was  right.  The  an i main 
m  our  society  probably  should  lae  destroyed." 
According  to  the  article,  this  same  Judge  then 
referred  to  Mexican-Americans  In  general  as 
"Just  miserable,  lousy,  rotten  people". 

11.  U.  S.  Federal  Judge  in  the  Southern 
District  at  New  York,  Edmund  L.  Palmlerl, 
was  accused  In  a  motion  filed  In  Florida  In 
1969  with  having  association  with  the  Mafia. 
After  this  motion  was  filed  in  Florida,  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  U.  S.  Southern  District  of 
New  York  and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  South- 
em  District  assigned  the  motion  back  to 
Judge  Pahnleri's  Court— the  same  Judge  that 
the  motion  accused  was  allowed  to  deny  this 
motion. 

Judge  Palmleri  also  handled  the  following 
cases: 

(a)  The  case  of  Ueseblo  Plmleneto  et  al 
(C161/291)  for  the  unlawful  sale  of  heroin 
and  for  conspiracy,  June  19,  19S7,  the  sen- 
tence was  two  years  and  was  suq>ended  with 
probation  for  one  day. 

(b)  The  case  of  Michael  Dotto  (Case  No. 
C151/285)  conspiracy  to  violate  the  narcoUcs 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  November  21  1967 
the  sentence  was  two  years,  was  sumended 
with  unsupervised  probaUon  for  two  years. 

(,'XJ^^7.7°'^'^^''  (Docket  64,  Criminal 
655  Pile  71454)  had  eleven  months  suspended 
sentence  on  a  $3,000  bond  with  two  years  un- 
supervised probatton  on  which  special  con- 
ditions of  probation  were  that  the  defendant 
refrain  from  any  participation  In  the  secu- 
rltles  business,  particularly   the   selling   of 

^tniV^"  ^  ""^  *"«««»  """•  "^ber 
^H^  .1''*  felonies.  Since  this,  he  has  been 
indicted  again. 

(d)  (C136/148  Carmello  Sansooe:  Unlaw- 
<^af^!v'^^  conspiracy  to  »eU  narcotics 
t2fvi  k\\  ^  y*"  aentence;  released  on 
W.OOO  ball.  Government  moved  to  Increase 
ball;  motion  denied.  ^^ 

I  am  convinced,  as  are  some  of  our  national 
f~«  t^  leaders,  that  drug  addicts  and  the 
iramcklng  m  drugs  could  completely  destroy 
our  nation.  ' 

The  records  reveal  that  the  crime  rate  has 
Increased  almost  dlrecUy  with  the  expan- 
sion  and  growth  In  the  number  of  narcotic 
addicts  in  our  nation.  The  danger  of  the 
N.^%y^  1«  frightening  to  every  American. 
Narcotics  addicts,  as  weU  as  alcoholics,  can- 
not  be  helped  by  serving  terms  in  the  penl- 

^""tT;.  ^^  ^'^  '^  *»y  ««^  provwrre- 
habuiutlon.  Medical  treatment  is  r^ulwd 
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In  order  to  have  any  aort  of  effective  pro- 
gram for  the  addicts.  More  than  60%  of  aU 
serious  crimes  are  drug-related  and  aUsohoUcs 
account  lor  more  tbjtn  60%  of  all  atrests  in 
America.  Why  have  we  not  spent  sufficient 
funds  to  research  this  ugly  and  dangerous 
and  destructive  cancer  within  our  own  so- 
ciety? Could  it  possibly  be  because  too  many 
people  In  various  levels  In  our  government 
participate  In  the  billions  of  doUars  of  profits 
from  drugs?  Federal  funds  are  provided  to 
research  hoof  and  mouth  disease  for  cattle 
and  for  research  for  health  and  welfare  of 
other  animals,  but  not  enough  funds  are 
available  for  human  beings  I 

Published  reports  state  that  approximately 
10%  to  16%,  or  30,000  to  40,000  of  the  260,- 
000  Americans  in  Viet  Nam  are  heroin  ad- 
dicts. I  question  these  low  estimates  and  I 
also  remind  you  that  more  than  2,600,000 
American  boys  have  previously  served  there. 
The  poBslbUity  exists  that  many  of  them 
could  have  become  addicted  to  heroin  or 
other  drugs.  As  a  result,  there  could  be  In 
excess  of  100,000  added  to  the  approximately 
400,000  estimated  drug  addicts  already  In  our 
nation,  and  shockingly,  such  addicts  In  or- 
der to  satisfy  their  needs  must  need  cash  in 
an  amount  on  an  average  of  $100  per  day. 
This  would  represent  nationally  a  need  ol 
$60,000,000  per  day,  or  $350,000,000  per  week, 
or  a  total  of  18  bUllon,  200  million  doUars  per 
year.  The  costs  could  reach  these  figures,  so 
we  must  try  to  comprehend  the  amount  of 
crime  that  may  result  throughout  our  nation. 
If  you  discount  by  50%,  the  possible  figures 
stated,  the  astounding  sum  of  $9  blUlon,  100 
million  would  still  be  required  annually. 
Consider,  then,  the  amount  of  properties  or 
items  of  value  that  would  have  to  l>€  stolen 
for  resale  at  a  fraction  of  their  worth — and 
realize  these  figures  may  well  be  on  the  low 
side. 

In  my  address  to  the  Columbia  University 
Law  School  Forum  on  October  22,  1970, 1  said, 
"If  crime  resulting  from  Increased  drug  use 
is  not  attacked  In  a  new  way,  we  will  have 
allowed  not  Just  a  drug  culture  to  develop, 
but  rather  a  culture  of  criminality."  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  vitally  necessary  to  revamp  our  en- 
tire pollclLg  of  the  traffic  In  drugs  from  Its 
very  source.  Why  do  we  have  only  about  1,000 
narcotic  agents  operating  In  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Division  and  more  than  8,000  FBI  agents 
devoting  vlrtuaUy  full  time  to  crime  prob- 
lems that  certainly  are  not  as  serious  as 
narcotics?  It  is  imperative  that  we  get  to 
the  very  root  of  these  crime  problems/ 

Now  the  politicians  are  showing  great  In- 
terest and  are  exploiting  the  public  with 
their  displays  of  Interest.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  themselves,  we,  the  people, 
win  have  to  become  more  and  more  Involved 
In  our  political  environment  If  we  ever  hope 
to  solve  these  grave  problems. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  10,000.000 
people  are  now  using  marijuana  regularly  in 
open  violation  of  the  law.  Certainly  there 
has  been  insufficient  research  to  determine 
the  dangers  of  such  usage.  If  any  exist.  Re- 
search may  prove  marijuana  to  be  no  more 
harmful  than  alcohol  or  tobacco,  and  If  that 
Is  the  case.  It  certainly  should  be  legalized. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  the  legaliza- 
tion of  hashish,  more  commonly  known  as 
"hash".  I'hese  voices  will  become  quieter 
when  Information  is  revealed  that  resulted 
from  the  World  Narcotics  Conference  in  Vi- 
enna. The  conclusion  was  drawn  there  that 
THC,  the  active  substance  In  hmthiah  Is  dan- 
gerous enough  to  rank  with  USD.  Dr.  Olav 
Braenden,  a  Norwegian  who  heads  the  United 
NaUons  Dnig  Laboratory  In  Geneva,  says 
flatly,  "Those  who  claim  that  cannabis  (a 
substance  found  In  both  marijuana  and 
hashish)  Is  harmless  don't  know  what  they 
talk  about.  Four  years  of  Intense  research 
has  not  even  enabled  us  to  Indicate  the  af- 
fects of  marijuana  or  hashish.  Cannabis  may 
just  be  the  factor  which  triggers  insanity." 
Profits  from  sales  of  drugs,  as  well  as  ths 
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graft  that  Is  incumbent,  are  so  great  that 
dealers  who  are  caught  and  jailed  are 
prompUy  replaced  by  others  eager  to  serve 
as  such  dealers.  It  Is  Impossible  to  jaU  the 
millions  of  people  who  violate  existing  nar- 
cotics laws.  As  a  result,  a  selecUon  of  the 
popiUatlon  is  jaUed  and  again  serious  im- 
plications are  made  that  the  law  applies  only 
to  those  people  whom  the  police  select  to  be 
victims  of  their  enforcement. 

There  have  been  some  extraordinary  ad- 
ministrations of  "Justice"  In  the  courts  In 
cases  Involving  marijuana.  John  Sinclair,  the 
poet  and  political  acUvlst,  received  a  ten 
year  sentence  for  possession  of  two  marijuana 
cigarettes.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  case  of 
Lee  Otis  Johnson,  the  8NCC  leader,  who  re- 
ceived a  30-year  sentence  for  giving  (not 
seUing)  one  marijuana  cigarette  to  an  under- 
cover agent!  There  Is  the  shocking  case  of 
WlUlam  Baugher,  a  youngster  picked  up  on 
the  streets  of  Gainesville,  Florida,  for  smok- 
ing a  marijuana  cigarette  and  placed  In  the 
county  jaU  at  Gainesville.  There  he  was 
raped,  beaten,  and  shortly  thereafter  found 
dead.  The  authorities  lUted  death  as  suicide 
until  a  few  Indignant  people  in  Gainesville 
Insisted  on  a  Grand  Jury  Investigation.  An 
Indictment  against  an  18-year  old  boy  for 
the  murder  of  Baugher  resulted  from  this 
Investigation.  These  are  just  a  few  cases  in 
point,  but  there  are  thousands  of  other 
young  Americans  committed  to  prison  on 
drug  charges,  whUe  on  the  other  hand,  mem- 
bers of  some  prominent  families  including 
those  of  Governors,  Senators.  Congressmen, 
and  business  leaders  are  placed  on  probation. 
Statistics  show  that  In  Washington,  DC. 
in  a  period  of  18  months,  the  number  of 
listed  addicts  rose  from  1,100  to  16,000.  An- 
other example  is  Dade  County,  Florida  (the 
Miami  area)  which  now  has  16,000  estimated 
hard  drxig  addicts;  the  figure  in  New  York 
City  Is  over  100,000. 

These  people  represent  an  uncontrollable 
factor  In  the  nation's  crime  picture.  It  is 
impossible  to  operate  any  system  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  and  to  reduce  crime  If  we  do  not 
get  these  addicts  off  the  streets  and  under 
controlled  programs.  I  remind  you  that  only 
one-third  of  drug  addicts  are  caught  and 
Jailed,  and  the  rate  of  recidivism  (repeaters) 
is  75%  to  90%. 

Syria  and  Turkey  are  the  principal  coun- 
tries that  grow  popples.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  opium  popples  In  these  coun- 
tries can  be  worth  as  much  as  $4,000,000  in 
this  country.  Profits  such  as  this  can  breed 
unlimited  corruption  and  graft.  Even  in 
countries  where  there  is  an  automatic  death 
penalty  for  smuggling,  the  profits  are  so 
enormous  that  the  extreme  penalty  has  not 
stepped  or  decreased  the  Illicit  actlTlUes  with 
the  opium  poppy. 

President  Nixon's  concept  of  subsidizing 
farmers  In  these  countries  (Syria  and  Tur- 
key) In  amounts  annuaUy  of  $3,000,000  to 
$5,000,000  wUl  not  stop  other  countries  from 
growing  drugs.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  In  my 
opinion,  for  our  nation  to  subsidize  farmers 
In  foreign  lands  In  order  to  stop  them  from 
growing  the  opium  poppy.  We  must  provide 
either  treatment  facilities  or  enforcement 
manpower  so  that  the  enormous  profits 
achieved  In  this  horrifying  operation  can  be 
reduced  and  ultimately  eliminated.  President 
Nixon's  prc^Kieed  subsidy  program  Is  no  an- 
swer whatsoever. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  simple  fact,  and  most 
doctors  know  It,  that  treatment  of  the  most 
seriously  addicted  needle  addicts  Is  hopeless 
without  compulsory  measures.  If  denuxTacy 
caimot  handle  youth  narcotics  addiction, 
then  democracy  la  a  failure.  This  can,  aooner 
than  anyone  knows,  become  a  question  of  the 
very  survival  of  our  own  dvlllmtton.  The 
people  of  America,  in  fact,  the  people  of  the 
entire  world  must  resolve  that  It  will  take 
maximum  communal  determination  *n«i  the 
assistance  of  our  most  brilliant  scientists  to 
solve  the  drug  problems  that  face  us.  My  pro- 
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poeaJs  BbaU  b«  ouUlned  Utter  In  tiiia  article. 
Many  people  in  autliorlty  In  gorermnant 
ar«  oontrlbvting  intentionally  and  uninten- 
tionally to  tlie  incneae  of  crime.  Two  rach 
factors,  for  example,  are:  <  1 )  the  lack  of  onl- 
form  aentendns  for  similar  crimes  and  under 
same  conditions;  and  (3)  the  faUure  of  parole 
beards,  when  denying  parole,  to  advise  the 
reasons  so  the  person  can  correct  bia  defi- 
ciencies before  hia  next  eligibility.  Under 
present  parole  procedures,  the  existent  possl- 
bUiUce  of  payoffs  and  graft  are  quite  i^- 
parent. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  enactment  of 
laws  that  will  provide  uniform  sentencing 
and  will  make  It  mandatary  for  parole  boards 
to  explain  denials  to  prisoners  when  paroles 
are  denied.  Such  action  will  eliminate  tre- 
mendous bitterness  among  prisoners  and  fa- 
cilitate rebabiUtation  if  such  Is  poeslble. 

Techniques  used  by  people  in  authority  are 
seldom  aucceaaful  in  treating  habitual  crimi- 
nals. Responsible  psychologists  see  destruc- 
tive behavior  to  self  and  others  as  an  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  psychological  deficiencies 
and  the  treatment  for  criminals  Is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  In  use  for  alcohoUcs, 
drug  addicts  and  the  mentally  disturbed.  Re- 
search by  means  of  experimental  tests  has 
proven  that  it  costs  about  MOO  00  to  rehabili- 
tate a  hardened  convict,  but  to  keep  him  in 
prison  the  cost  to  the  government  is  about 
•4.000.00  each  year.  Approximately  65%  of 
the  so-called  "hardened"  criminals  were  re- 
habilitated under  this  recent  experimental 
program.  Only  one  out  of  every  two  crimes 
are  even  reported,  and  only  about  I0'"i  of  the 
guUty  are  actually  Jailed.  We  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  only  one  of  every  20  giiilty 
persons  are  ever  placed  In  prisons. 

Let's  examine  the  procedures  In  our  legal 
system.  Dangerous  criminals.  Including  mem- 
bers of  organized  crime,  are  released  on  ball 
to  await  trial.  It  may  be  well  known  that  they 
are  guilty  and  most  likely  will  be  sentenced, 
but  our  judicial  process  may  take  years  be- 
fore they  are  actually  committed  to  prison. 
In  the  meantime,  they  go  out  and  commit 
more  crimes  in  order  to  pay  bondsmen  and 
attorneys  who,  along  with  our  officials,  know 
that  they  must  commit  other  crimes  to  ob- 
tain money  for  these  purposes.  On  an  average 
day,  there  are  400.000  people  In  prisons  in 
America.  Over  50  per  cent  are  under  25  years 
of  age.  Plfty-two  per  cent  are  not  yet  even 
convicted  in  the  city  and  county  Jails.  Four 
out  of  five  are  eligible  for  ball  but  do  not 
have  the  money  to  be  released  while  await- 
ing trial.  Many  are  kept  in  Jail  9  to  18  months. 
Many  who  are  acquitted  are  innocent;  but 
their  lives  have  been  stripped  of  human  dig- 
nity and  virtually  destroyed. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  non -dangerous 
first  offenders  should  be  released;  even  sec- 
ond offenders  who  are  non-dangerous  should 
have  their  sentences  evaluated  for  poeslble 
immediate  release  pending  trial. 

The  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
declared  the  State  of  Connecticut's  fees  In 
divorce  cases  unconstitutional  for  those  who 
cannot  pay  them.  Yet  other  people  must  go 
to  JaU  U  they  cannot  pay  their  fines.  If  a  poor 
man  cannot  be  jailed  after  conviction  be- 
cause he  is  poor,  how  can  he  be  held  for  that 
very  reason  (inability  to  provide  ball)  when 
he  has  not  been  tried  and  Is  presumed  inno- 
cent? T»>e  Supreme  Court  decision  may 
change  the  entire  ball  bond  system  In  the 
future. 

The  "Taw  and  order  psKikage"  buis  of 
President  Nlxoa  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
greas,  and  they  indicate  that  some  improve- 
ments m  coping  with  erlme  proMems  may 
materialise.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that 
there  will  be  farther  shifting  of  balance  In 
f  avor^  tha  Oovemment  ■gainst  the  acenaed. 
A  tremendoos  tmtialance  has  always  eiisted 
in  favor  of  the  Oovenunent,  and  whatever 
reduction  la  crlnke  ta  aoeomidlslMd  may  be 
at  the  cost  at  Justice.  It  win  expand  the  few 
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"kangaroo  courts"  into  large  numben  and 
some  incompetent,  morally,  and  basically  dis- 
honest prosecutors  can  have  a  field  day  on 
any  selective,  poUUcal  prosecution. 

President  Nixon's  proposals  Include  finan- 
cial grants  to  be  made  in  amounts  of  $50,000 
to  each  family  of  every  police  officer  klUed 
m  the  line  of  doty.  ThU  is  a  gesture  tJiat  In 
no  way  Is  relevant  to  the  Important  task  of 
deterring  and  halting  attacks  on  police  of- 
ficers. The  enactment  of  a  »trtct  gun  law 
would  do  much  more  toward  protecting  our 
police  and  would  make  such  a  grant  by  the 
government  unnecessary.  Wives  and  children 
of  police  officers  would  rather  have  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  than  a  federal  grant. 

In  every  major  city  In  our  nation,  two  out 
of  every  three  arrests  are  made  among  only 
2'r  of  the  population.  They  are  the  people 
who  live  In  ghetto  and  slum  areas  and  their 
life  expectancy  U  10  years  less  than  other 
Americans.  The  many  and  varied  poverty 
and  welfare  programs  have  not  been  effec- 
tive in  reducing  crime.  SenattM-  Ribicoff  re- 
cently quesUoned  the  feasibility  of  the  mas- 
sive amounts  our  nation  Is  expending  for  Its 
poverty  and  welfare  programs.  He  Is  reported 
to  have  sUted  that  If  all  of  them  were  elimi- 
nated entirely  the  government  would  be  able 
to  utilize  the  total  sum  for  outright  grants 
of  $4,800  per  year  to  each  poverty  family! 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  many  out- 
standing commissions  Inquiring  about  crime 
and  they  have  submitted  excellent  reports 
and  recommendations.  One  example  is  the 
Scrantcn  Commission  appointed  by  the  Nix- 
on administration  to  investigate  the  cam- 
pus killings.  Their  report  was  not  acceptable, 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  people  in  au- 
thority and  was.  therefore,  not  utilized  Sim- 
ilarly, other  commissions  fell  by  the  wayside 
because  their  reports  were  contrary  to  the 
thinking  of  people  In  authority.  Too  often 
the  commissions  that  are  appointed  are  the 
investigated  conducting  the  investigations. 

There  Is  much  evidence  of  selective  en- 
forcement of  the  law  which  points  to  dis- 
crimination—for example,  for  every  white 
man  arrested  for  gambling  last  year,  about 
25  blacks  were  arrested.  Such  a  ratio  Is  In- 
conceivable, but  what  Is  apparent  to  me  Is 
that,  regrettably,  racial  prejudices  play  a  ma- 
jor role  In  law  enforcement.  Since  many  more 
crimes  are  committed  than  can  be  handled 
within  our  system  of  criminal  Justice,  how 
and  on  what  basis  Is  it  determined  that  laws 
shall  be  enforced  against  some  citizens  but 
not  against  others?  Double  standards  will  de- 
stroy our  free  society  if  we  the  people  permit 
them  to  continue ! 

I  sincerely  believe  that  most  people  occupy- 
ing high  places  In  our  government  are  honest 
and  dedicated  and  I  refer  to  all  branches, 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial.  Too  often' 
however,  some  officials  fall  to  get  all  the  facts 
and.  therefore,  lack  full  knowledge.  I  recall 
the  comment  of  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Robert  Jackson,  who  stated  that  most 
Judges  who  commit  persons  to  Institutions 
commit  them  to  institutions  they  have  never 
visited.  They  get  their  knowledge  of  prisons 
from  newspapers,  from  stories  told  by  In- 
mates, and  from  law  enforcement  people. 

I  am  a  firm  advocate  for  the  enactment  of 
full  financial  disclosure  laics.  There  should  be 
such  disclosures  by  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  Senators  and  Congressmen,  Cabi- 
net Memjt>ers.  all  Federal  Agency  staffs.  Presi- 
dential appointees,  registered  lobbyists. 
Judges,  members  of  the  Parole  Board,  certain 
high  positioned  personnel  of  the  penal  sys- 
tem, and  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  should 
Include  full  disclosures  of  their  net  worth, 
their  annual  Income  and  expenses;  and  this 
information  should  be  made  available  to  the 
press  and  to  the  public.  The  ftoll  dlscloetire 
provialon  should  be  rigidly  enforced  and,  tf 
violated — and  such  violation  proven — ^It 
should  carry  a  provision  for  imprisonment, 
the  automatic  return  of  any  monies,  fees,  or 
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illegal  compensation  received,  and  wherever 
applicable,  the  cancellation  of  pensions  and 
other  such  employee  benefits.  Too  severe  too 
tough?  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  go 
farther  in  restoring  the  confidence  and  tn»t 
of  the  American  people  in  our  government 
and  its  oOlclals. 

A  code  of  silence  exists  among  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  and  among  membets 
of  the  Judiciary  when  It  comes  to  speaking 
out  against  Its  own  members.  That  aUence 
is  even  more  pronounced  than  the  well- 
known  alleged  solemn  oath  of  members  of 
the  Mafia  to  observe  the  code.  I  am  oob- 
vlnced.  as  are  many  Americans,  that  a  strong, 
full  financial  disclosure  law  oould  be  the 
most  effective  deterrent  to  graft,  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  iwlltldans,  to  organized  crime, 
and  to  unsavory  persons  within  our  govern- 
ment. 

Addtlonally.  I  have  been  recommending 
that  every  eight  years  all  Judges  should  come 
up  for  reaffirmation  either  by  both  Houses  o( 
Congress,  or  by  the  public,  or  both.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  limits  on  the  ankount  of 
time  that  can  be  served  in  other  high  offices 
without  reelection,  such  as  the  terms  of  ow 
Senators  and  representatives.  And,  also  con- 
sider that  since  they  represent  the  votoe  at 
the  i>eople.  they  should  have  the  reeponel- 
blUty  of  reaffirming  the  judges.  At  least  then, 
if  Initial  confirmations '  are  in  error,  saeh 
errors  can  be  erased  procedurally  and  without 
facing  the  almoet  impossible  Impeachment 
method.  That  such  errors  can  be  made  from 
time  to  time  vras  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  In  the  report 
which  It  Issued  to  the  American  peojrie  in 
1966  entitled,  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  A 
Free  Society."  The  voice  of  the  people  can 
then  be  heard,  and  such  a  recall  law  would 
be  an  Important  step  in  curbing  or  elimi- 
nating entirely  bias,  prejudice,  corruption 
and  senility  that  may  have  developed  over  a 
period  of  years  of  constant  service  on  the 
bench.  Under  the  existing  laws.  It  is  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  remove  an  incompetent 
federal  judge.  Democracy  was  constructed 
under  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  wtth 
separation  of  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  branches.  My  recommendations  are 
a  realistic  confirmation  of  that  separation  as 
designed  in  the  constltuUon. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Senator  Byrd 
of  Virginia  and  Congressman  ChappeU  of 
Florida  are  preparing  legislation  for  the  recall 
of  federal  Judges  along  the  lines  of  my 
recommendations. 

At  my  press  conference  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  on  March  3.  1970,  I  stated  that  great 
strides  could  be  made  quickly  In  retarding 
organized  crime,  apprehending  corrupt  pub- 
lic officials,  and  lessening  the  possibility  of 
further  corruption  of  public  officials  by  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  others  if  existing  American 
currency  were  called  In  and  new  currency  is- 
sued and  exchanged.  Those  exchanging  huge 
amounts  of  currency  may  find  It  difficult  to 
explain  If  such  amounts  were  not  reflected 
on  their  tax  returns.  And  wouldn't  such  new 
currency  requirements  bring  out  of  hiding 
the  billions  of  dollars  In  Swiss  and  other 
banks?  Either  that,  or  It  would  deny  to  thoae 
who  put  the  money  there  all  the  benefits  by 
reason  of  such  illegality.  It  is  my  tmder- 
standing  that  Congressman  Murphy  of  New 
York  Is  preparing  to  Introduce  a  bUl  calling 
for  the  exchange  of  ciurency.  presently  es- 
timated to  be  54  billion  dollars. 

I  have  made  many  recommendations  and 
proposals.  Now  the  time  has  come  when  I 
hope  to  obtain  some  solutions  and  answers 
to  the  apparent  problems,  and  I  believe  this 
may  be  done  tbrou^  highly  speclaliaed 
group  stiMly  and  analysis.  I  have  been  evsln- 
ating  the  theories  and  opinions  of  foqpatt 
m  the  Add  of  penal  and  Jndlclary  lefarm. 
There  have  been  meetings  oondueted  with 
knowledgeable  people  in  these  fields,  and  I 
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have  found  that  they  dllTer  considerably  in 
their  approaches  and  analyses  of  the  prob- 
lems. Actually.  I  find  that  they  can  agree  only 
to  one  area :  They  are  unanimous  that  our  Ju- 
diciary, parole,  probation  and  penal  systems 
repreeent  convincing  cases  of  faUure. 

I.  and  many  others,  have  spent  oonslder- 
sble  time,  effort  and  money  trying  to  find 
answers  to  these  grave  social  problems.  Since 
scientists  and  physicists  have  achieved  such 
unbelievable  and  miraculous  accomplish- 
ments In  their  own  fields,  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  that  they  should  endeavor  to  find 
solutions  to  all  of  our  problems.  I  have  al- 
ready met  and  conferred  with  a  number  of 
prominent  persons  in  the  field  of  physics  and 
other  sciences,  and  I  have  conveyed  some 
of  my  thoughts  to  them.  Our  discussions 
dealt  with  the  poaslblllty  of  initiating  a  sci- 
entific approach  to  the  solution  of  aome  im- 
portant problems.  Reeearch  is  well  under  way 
and  plans  are  being  formulated  to  arrange  a 
meeting  in  the  U.S.  In  1972  among  the  top 
leaders  In  these  fields  from  throughout  the 
world.  Including  some  Nobel  Prlise  winners. 
I  have  agreed  to  work  with  them  in  every 
poeslble  way  in  an  all  out  effort  to  find  solu- 
tions where  our  politicians  and  our  govern- 
mental leaders  have  failed.  I  fervently  hope 
that  out  of  these  conferences  some  contrtbu- 
tloDS  can  be  made  that  will  make  our  na- 
tion and  the  entire  wcn'ld  free  of  the  horren- 
dous and  dangerous  problems  that  now  con- 
front us. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  and  problems 
that  I  have  outlined  herein  would  be  studied 
and  researched  at  this  proposed  and  con- 
templated conclave  of  international  scien- 
tists and  physicists.  Included  on  the  agenda 
would  be  matters  such  as  the  following: 

A.  Some  of  our  leading  medical  authorities 
claim  that  heroin  addicts  are  Incurable. 
Knowledgeable  people  in  this  field  have  In- 
dicated that,  if  the  parents  are  drug  addicts, 
this  oould  be  passed  cm  to  the  imbcM'n  in- 
fant. The  hereditary  aspects  should  be  re- 
searched. If  research  confirms  this  theory, 
then  I  stiongly  recommend  that  an  im- 
mediate study  be  made  and  consideration  be 
given  by  our  Oovemment  to  the  omistruc- 
tlon  of  a  new  city  for  addicts,  or  perhaps  as 
many  as  four  new  cities,  strateglcaUy  located 
In  geographical  aress  to  cover  our  popula- 
tion requirements.  There  should  be  sufficient 
kcreage  available  so  that  all  incurable  ad- 
dicts would  be  able  to  make  new  lives  for 
themselves,  working  and  Uving  as  human 
beings,  receiving  proper  medical  treatment, 
given  narcotics  free  or  at  a  nominal  cost  In 
quantuies  to  satisfy  their  needs  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  oommit 
olmes  in  order  to  exist  because  of  their 
"sickness". 

The  problem  Is  manunoith  J  Creation  of  fed- 
eral cities,  I  believe,  would  provide  the 
»Mwer.  Envision,  if  you  will,  such  OMn- 
muniues  arising  out  of  preeent  wUdemesses 
offwlng  havens  of  security  and  decent  lives 
to  hunums  now  existing  only  as  shells. 

We  know  that  the  experience  at  federal 
nwcotlcs  hosplUU  at  Ft.  Worth,  l^xaa  and 
Lexington,  Kentucky  shows  a  very  dismal 
success  rate.  Leas  than  2%  among  thoee  who 
went  there  for  treatment  were  cured  I  re- 
aihd  you  again  that  knowledgeable  law  en- 
forcement persons  in  New  York  City  eatimnte 
that  70%  of  all  Crimea  committed  there  are 
related  to  drug  addict*. 

V^  type  of  program  would  definitely 
reduce  the  number  of  new  drug  users  who 
M«  given  narootice  free  by  pusbeta  in  <xtler 
to  get  them  "hooked"  so  that  they  can  then 
oe  supplied  by  addicts  who  need  to  make 
w>e  sales  for  their  own  requirwnents.  It  Is 
presently  almoet  impoesible  to  atop  the 
BTOwth  of  addicts  In  our  nation;  they  multi- 
ply themselves  under  auch  oondltlona. 

Crime  problems  will  never  be  acHved  until 
we  srtve  the  drug  problem,  which  la  why  I 
wn  advocating  separate  cities  ft>r  drug  bd- 
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dicta.  This  type  of  governmental  acUcm  oould 
chop  the  crime  rate  incredibly— dtlas  whars 
addicts  oould  again  be  human  beings  I  Actu- 
ally, fast  action  oould  be  loqriemented  with 
the  immediate  establlBhment  of  drug  treat- 
ment centers  in  principal  cities  In  every 
state  under  very  atrong  security  with  the 
maintenance  of  excellent  records  and  under 
professional  aupervlaion.  This  would  take 
the  profit  out  of  drugs  which  woiUd 
be  administered  to  addicts  either  free  or  for 
a  nominal  charge.  Make  certain,  however, 
that  addicts  do  not  have  to  oommit  crimes 
to  secure  money  few  their  drug-disease  (re- 
membering that  60%  of  all  serioxis  crimes 
in  America  are  drug  related.)  Ovir  govern- 
ment  can  thus  eliminate  the  enormous  drug 
industry  that  has  been  developed  by  orga- 
nized crime  with  the  help  of  corrupt  people 
in  our  government — and  this  program  would 
eliminate  pushers  and  dealers  In  drugs. 

B.  Consider  the  advisability  and  practicabil- 
ity of  placing  all  prisons  In  America  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  gov«Tunent 
so  that  minimum  standards  and  facilities 
can  be  maintained.  AddltlonaUy.  It  may  be 
possible  to  secure  highly  trained  and  quali- 
fied personnel  by  virtxie  of  such  a  system.  The 
cities,  counties  and  states  would  reimburse 
the  federal  government  *he  ooet  of  maintain- 
ing their  respective  prison  budgets.  Although 
It  may  be  against  one's  basic  philosophy  to 
advocate  a  highly  centralized  federal  gov- 
ernment system,  such  may  be  wanted  In  the 
case  of  the  administraUon  of  our  penal  sys- 
tem. It  is  obvious  that  a  federal  operation 
oould  provide  our  aoclety  with  many  ad- 
vantages not  avaUable  to  municipalities, 
counties  or  even  state  governments. 

C.  Consider  the  posaibUlty  and  advlsabUity 
of  utUlzlng  islands  many  miles  away  from  the 
shores  of  our  nation  on  which  we  would  place 
dangerous,  violent,  chronic  criminals.  These 
wo\Ud  be  maximum  aecturity  lalsnds  which 
could  not  be  reached  except  by  boat  or  plane 
and  which  would  be  escape  proof.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  20%  of  aU  people  in  our 
prisons  could  be  thus  categorli»d  and  they 
should  be  completely  separated  from  the 
other  non-vl<Hent  and  non-dangerous  pris- 
oners. 

Such  a  program  could  lead  to  the  eliml- 
naUon  of  all  prisons  in  our  Nation  and  could 
move  toward  a  modified  concept  of  the  pres- 
ent half-way  houses.  These  would  be  su- 
pervised by  competent,  highly-trained,  qual- 
ified personnel.  Under  this  program  with  no 
dangerous,  or  violent,  or  chronic  criminals, 
inmates  oould  wort  each  day  ouUlde  of  the 
half-way  house  and  report  In  at  night,  help 
remove  their  famUles  from  the  welfare  rolls, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  aavlngs  ac- 
coimts  by  virtue  of  their  daily  earnings. 
They  would  receive  thla  money  when  they 
were  released  and  wotdd  thus  have  a  start 
when  they  returned  to  society. 

D.  New  federal  and  state  laws  should  be 
enacted  which  would  require  treatment  of 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  as  sick  persons 
to  be  given  medical  care,  not  as  prisoners, 
or  Inmates  of  Jails.  They  should  be  helped 
in  an  expanded  program  similar  to  the  Al- 
coholics Anonymous  organisation  that  is  al- 
ready established  and  which  has  proven  to 
be  effective  in  its  efforts  to  cure  alcoholism 
in  our  Nation. 

E.  A  study  should  be  made  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  taking  the  Parole  Board,  the 
federal  Judges,  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
from  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  establishing  a  new  cabinet 
post  which  would  have  the  responsibility 
of  recommending,  clearing  and  asseaslng  the 
qualifications  of  all  federal  Judges,  all  Pa- 
role Board  members,  and  Bureau  of  Prisons 
personnel.  As  an  alternative,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  the  Parole  Board  could  be  taken 
from  the  Justloe  Department  and  become 
part  of  the  Health,  Kducation  and  Welfare 
Department. 
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F.  In  Its  April,  1971  survey,  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  commented  at  length  concerning 
Professor  C.  Nortboote  Parkinson's  theories 
regarding  encroaching  bureaucracy  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Profeesor  projected  the  up- 
trend in  British  public  employment  at  a 
rate  by  which  he  calculated  that  by  the 
year  21S5  everyone  in  Britain  would  be 
working  for  the  government.  Some  shocking 
statistics  can  be  derived  using  the  ParMnson 
theory  for  the  U.S.  In  1900,  the  UJ9.  civilian 
labor  force  nimibered  69.6  million.  In  1970, 
It  numbered  82.7  million — an  Increase  of 
18.8  percent,  or  1.76  percent  annually.  Oov- 
emment employment,  counting  aU  levels  of 
government,  not  Including  the  armed  serv- 
ices, amounted  to  8.4  million  In  1960.  Ten 
years  later  it  climbed  to  12.6  million — a  rise 
of  50.8  percent  or  4J  percent  annually.  So, 
by  the  year  2049,  according  to  this  projec- 
tion, every  one  in  America  wUl  be  working 
for  the  government! 

G.  In  March.  1970,  I  suggested  that  a 
thorough  study  be  made  as  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  prison  visitation  and  sex  programs.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  in  most  prisons 
there  are  sexual  tensions  and  undercurrents 
of  violence.  Most  of  the  vkrienoe  and  murders 
result  from  sex  activitiee  and  gambling.  The 
governing  rules  of  the  pMMl  system  should 
provide  procedures  to  work  out  a  program 
granting  such  privileges.  They  oould  be 
taken  away  from  the  inmate  for  any  aertous 
violation  of  disciplinary  regulations.  Oc«ju- 
gal  visits,  when  earned  by  good  behavior  and 
work  records,  would  reduce  nwioh  violence. 
Such  visits  may  give  the  lost  souls  who  oc- 
cupy our  prisons  aome  purpoee  and  hope 
before  their  lives  are  completely  destroyed  or 
before  they  destroy  the  livee  of  others.  (I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  state  of 
California,  according  to  an  article  in  Life 
Magazine,  August  13,  1971,  convlcta  are  re- 
ceiving conjugal  visits  in  m^TiTnuTrv  security 
prisons.)  The  study  should  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent a  program  that  would  restore  a  sense 
of  dignity,  responsibility,  and  respect  for  law 
and  order  by  virtue  of  humane  treatment — 
which  would  replace  the  hate  and  reeentment 
that  exists  throughout  the  prisons  of  our 
nation  today. 

H.  In  endeavoring  to  solve  the  penal  prob- 
lems, we  must  find  out  what  nKAlvates  hu- 
man beings  to  have  such  hatred  and  bitter- 
ness  toward  each  other.  This  is  so  evident 
anwng  prison  personnel  who  in  many  cases 
are  sadistic  and  have  brutal  attitudes  and 
resort  to  bexbaiic  treatment  against  prisoners 
who  are  there  for  violating  or  breaking  laws. 
Some  of  these  very  same  prison  authorities 
dealing  suob  treatment  have  broken  similar 
laws  but  have  not  been  caxight.  Our  scien- 
tific reeearch  must  endeavor  to  discover  the 
motivation  for  such  psychological  punish- 
ment desires. 

The  "keepers,"  based  on  their  actions, 
prove  themselves  more  vicious,  bloodthirsty, 
and  Inefficient  than  the  "kept."  Of  course, 
there  is  some  hope  for  reclamation  of  a  pris- 
on, but  there  is  almost  none  for  a  prison 
guard. 

The  punishment  dealt  by  authorities  In 
some  prisons  Is  as  barbaric  and  Inhuman  as 
any  ever  devised  by  man. 

I.  Moet  prisoners  in  our  prisons  are  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  government  will  sit  and  ne- 
gotiate with  known,  proven  enemies  and  will 
manipulate  a  peaotful  asttlement  in  wars, 
trade  matters,  and  other  important  mtema- 
tlonal  laaues  which  pertain  to  the  futtire 
destiny  of  our  country — and  they  do  so  with 
maximum  courtesy  and  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  violence  and 
punishment  are  used  against  American  peo- 
ple in  our  prisons  and  they  are  treated  with 
bitterness,  brutality,  and  both  mental  and 
physical  punishment  are  administered.  Why 
can  we  not  sit  and  negotiate  proMems  ami- 
cably with  our  own  people  as  we  do  with 
our  enemy  natlcms?  This  Is  especially  true 
when  we  realise  that  19  out  of  every  20  per- 
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BOOS  In  our  prtaon*  will  ercntually  return  to 
society.  They  eoold  be  ao  ftuatimted  and  eon- 
f  used  with  no  tiope  or  purpoae  In  Uf«  tiuA 
ttxia  could  taring  cUmm  to  this  eooBtry. 
Everyon*  In  our  aoclaty  will  be  the  kMer. 

J.  The  right  to  own  *  gun  >■  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  AmertcMi  peydie  where  hoaeat. 
hard-working  pec^le  klU  each  other  with 
guns  every  day.  Because  of  preasures  and  ten- 
sioae  at  life  In  America  and  because  ot  In- 
dlrldual  gulK  and  anger,  such  people  go  tem- 
porarUy  beaark  and  shoot  other  people. 
Hopefully,  our  "gun"  society  can  some  day 
in  some  way  be  eliminated. 

K.  We  aak  what  motlTates  people  within 
ova  prison  system,  as  well  as  on  our  parole 
boards,  and  in  our  Judiciary,  to  become  pro- 
feaaional  punlsbeis  of  other  people  who  are 
confined  to  prison  and  required  to  pay  their 
debt  to  society?  After  this  debt  ts  p&ld.  so- 
ciety has  an  obligation  to  help  a  person  be- 
come rehabilitated  becauae  society  must  live 
with  that  person.  We  must  realize  that  If  we 
fall  to  rehabuitate.  all  Americans  will  be  af- 
fected one  way  cr  another. 

L.  The  scientists  and  physicists  should  re- 
search the  poeslbllltles  of  eetabUshUog  prison 
Ombudsmen  and  legal  Ombudsmen.  It  must 
be  obTloua  to  ereryone  that  we  have  faUed 
In  our  preeent  administration  of  our  prisons. 
Drastic,  radical  changes  must  be  made! 

M.  I  reoommend  that  a  c«nplete  analysis, 
intense  research,  and  a  comprehensive  study 
be  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  t\im- 
Ing  over  the  total  administration  of  the 
poverty  and  welfare  programs  to  10  or  15  of 
our  nation's  largest  private  foundations.  Dis- 
bttrsements  for  such  administration  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  foundations  and  at 
no  cost  to  the  government.  This  could  elimi- 
nate the  waste,  corruption  and  groes  inef- 
ficiencies that  are  so  apparent  at  present 
within  the  government. 

N.  In  tihe  District  of  Columbia  in  1968 
there  were  700  robberies  reported  and  in 
1969,  13.423  were  reported.  The  court  sys- 
tem of  Washington.  DC.  or  any  city  simply 
uannot  handle  large  nimibers  of  serious  crim- 
inal caaea.  Strangely,  however,  m  spite  of 
the  enormous  increase  in  crime,  the  number 
of  felony  Indictments  and  proeecutions  re- 
main ccmstant,  which  revecUs  an  inefficient 
and  outmoded  court  system.  There  are  about 
the  same  number  of  proeecutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict now  as  there  were  30  years  ago.  Homi- 
cides Increased  there  from  79  in  19S8  to  339 
In  1909,  while  the  population  remained  vir- 
tually constant. 

O.  Prooedurea  Involving  the  use  of  attor- 
neys in  all  Industrious  and  prosperous  coun- 
tries comparable  to  America  function  in  a 
highly  superior  manner  to  the  U.S.  Moet 
oountriea  seem  to  get  along  with  one-fourth 
to  one-half  as  many  lawyers  per  capita  as 
we  do.  The  American  who  becomes  Involved 
with  an  attorney  because  of  an  accident  or 
some  other  matter  is  almost  routinely  sub- 
jected to  legal  practices  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  highly  unethical.  Using  Japan  as 
an  Illustration,  that  nation  has  only  one 
lawyer  for  every  10.000  people,  which  Is  16 
times  fewer  lawyers  per  capita  than  in  the 
U.S.! 

In  the  U.S.,  our  Judges  seem  afraid  to  con- 
trol the  antics  of  attorneys  because  the  bar 
asaodations  have  so  much  Influence  over  the 
appotntmenta  and  election  of  Judges.  This 
entire  system  of  the  selection  of  the  Judi- 
ciary must  be  re-evaluated  becauae  it  too 
has  contributed  to  the  fallxirea  apparent 
within  our  nation. 

P.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  study  group  will 
fairly  analyse  the  youth  problems,  real  and 
emotional,  that  have  become  ao  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  demoonitlc  society.  What 
cauaes  criminality  In  youth?  There  are 
many  answers  and  many  queetlons.  Some  of 
the  violence  and  reactions  unoog  ytmog  peo- 
ple might  have  been  triggered  by  aomethlng 
aeemlngly  quite  trivial.  Knvy  and  Jealousies 
by    certam    students    in    their    elementary 
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■Bhoola  beoauae  they  were  not  able  to  dreaa 
aa  well  aa  some  of  their  fellow  students 
might  trigger  bittameaa  and  an  eventual 
tendency  toward  cilme.  Such  matters,  un- 
ilaaMeCay,  canae  oompleKea  to  be  developed 
among  ymmg  people.  Our  peychologUta  and 
psychlatrlsta  would  probably  be  able  to  fiu-- 
nlah  many  reaaons  why  a  uniform  dress  code, 
or  identical  clothing  for  the  elementary 
school  students  would  not  be  desirable,  but 
I  do  believe  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  further 
study  and  consideration. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  described  the  falltire 
of  twenty-one  civilisations,  stating  that  nine- 
teen of  them  perished  not  from  external 
forces  but  from  internal  decay.  Our  society 
1b  now  too  far  down  the  road  of  irrespon- 
sibility to  rely  on  recovery  by  accident.  We 
are  heading  for  aodal  and  economic  disaster 
unless  drastic  ImproTements  are  achieved  by 
the  people.  Our  methods  involve  inadequate 
and  often  erroneous  theories  about  human 
behavior  and  our  lack  of  organized,  concen- 
trated, systematic  attempts  to  solve  our  so- 
cial problems  are  a  shameful  commentary  on 
our  civilization. 

CONCI-tTSlOM 

Our  democratic  way  of  life,  our  free  so- 
ciety, our  very  lives  are  In  Jeopardy  because 
of  our  failure  to  make  our  form  of  govern- 
ment function  as  It  is  capable  of  doing.  It 
la  without  doubt  the  greatest  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man.  but  we  must 
act  aggressively  and  in  perhaps  the  most 
unorthodox  of  ways  to  correct  the  severe  de- 
ficiencies  and   serious  proMems. 

The  reconunendatlons  and  suggestions  I 
have  outlined  for  study  by  a  group  of  the 
world's  greatest  scientific  minds  have,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  the  pntential  to  reduce  and 
even  eliminate  the  growth  of  crime.  As- 
suredly. I  feel  we  can  halt  the  spread  of 
"schools  of  crime"  that  have  developwd  so 
very  rapidly  throughout  our  nation  biecause 
of  our  decadent  prison  system.  Ooets  to  the 
American  taxpayers  can  be  much  less  than 
past  costs  of  our  penal  programs  and  the 
costs  of  the  programs  we  are  continuing  to 
follow. 

Once  the  brilliant  minds  are  applied  and 
motivation  is  determined.  I  feel  it  wUl  be- 
come apparent  that  there  Is  urgent  need  for 
a  complete  overhauling  and  revamping  of 
our  thinking  and  of  our  progranunlng  in 
order  for  us  to  emerge  from  the  present 
chaotic  situation.  All  we  now  have  is  a  con- 
vincing case  of  failure. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  from  the  1972 
conclave  of  these  great  minds  will  come  some 
solutions  to  the  problems  and  existent  evils. 
People  In  our  government  have  not  made  the 
necessary  changes  and  we  have  no  reason 
or  indication  that  they  are  the  ones  who 
should  make  studies  and  Introduce  the 
changes.  We  must,  therefore,  rely  on  new 
minds  to  study,  make  recommendations  and 
then  hope  the  public  will  demand  that  the 
innovations  be  instituted.  L<et  us  not  depend 
on  our  politicians  for  improvements  as  these 
problems  have  existed  for  many  years  and 
have  been  permitted  to  grow  increasingly 
worse.  They  have  not  changed  them  I 

The  public,  we  the  people,  must  become 
involved  directly  or  we  must  face  the  dire 
consequences,  perhaps  the  loss  of  our  free- 
dom. 


SUMMARY    OP    EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION   IN    1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   UfSXANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  took  several 
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steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  American 
education. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to: 

First.  Assure  the  payment  to  teachen 
of  retroactive  pay  increases  in  most 
cases. 

Second.  Increase  education  appropria- 
tions by  $560  million  over  last  year  and 

Third.  Provide  free  or  reduced  priee 
lunches  to  all  needy  school  children. 

Final  congressional  action  is  expected 
early  next  year  on  a  bill  to : 

Rrst.  Extend  and  create  programs  d 
instituUonal  and  student  aid  in  higher 
education. 

Second.  Create  a  National  Institute  <rf 
Education  to  promote  educational  re- 
form and  experimentation. 

Third.  Increase  support  for  vocational 
education  and  counseling,  and 

Fourth.  Provide  funds  for  school  de- 
segregation. 

A  bill  that  has  passed  the  House  and 
hopefully  will  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1972  contains  provisions  to  extend 
medicare  coverage  to  teachers  and  to 
amend  the  tax  code  concerning  tax 
treatmrait  of  retired  teachers. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  take  action  in  1972  on  measures  to 
permit  teachers  to  move  across  State 
lines  without  losing  retirenent  benefits, 
and  provide  general  financial  assistance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


THEY  PITCHED  IN 


HON.  G.  ELUOn  HAGAN 

or   GCOSGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  December  IS.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  busy 
and  often  calloused  world  it  is  heartening 
to  leam  that  people  still  care  about  their 
neighbors  and  relatives. 

The  news  media  have  served  well  on 
many  occasions  to  call  the  public's  at- 
tention to  real  need.  A  notable  Instance 
of  emergency  need  and  the  public's  re- 
sponse occurred  in  my  district  last  week 
when  Mr.  Franklin  Thigpen.  of  Uvakla, 
Ga.,  imderwent  surgery  for  a  kidney 
transplant  at  the  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Atlanta.  His  sister.  Mrs. 
Shelby  Jean  Donaldson,  of  Clyo,  Oa.. 
donated  one  of  her  kidneys  for  the 
operation.  Many  citizens  over  the  State 
contributed  toward  the  cost  of  the 
operation. 

I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  know 
the  comments  of  the  Savannah  Morn- 
ing News  of  December  4,  1971,  concern- 
ing the  case.  The  editorial  entitled  "They 
Pitched  In,"  follows: 

THXT    PlTCHXD   In 

A  successful  kidney  transplant  is  still 
rather  a  modern  medical  miracle,  though  not 
as  dangerous  an  operation  aa  it  once  was. 
And.  like  aome  other  aperatlona,  the  patient 
and  his  doctors  must  wait  many  months  be- 
fore they  can  b*  certain  of  Its  svwoeM. 

The  waiting  began  this  week  for  R«nklln 
Thigpen  of  Uvalda. 

Mr.  Thigpen.  28.  underwent  surgery  at 
Orady  Memorial  Hoapltal  In  Atlanta.  The  op- 
eration laeted  five  houca,  Inoludert  a  imm 
of  doctors  aztd  ooat  In  exoeaa  of  glCOOO.  But 
this  does  not  Indicate  the  whole  story.  One 
of  hU  sisters.  Mrs.  Shelby  Jean  DonsMaon  of 
ayo,  doxukted  one  of  her  kidneys  for  the 
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operation.  Moreover,  cltlzcna  and  banks 
across  the  state  have  pitched  in  to  help  with 
the  expenses — not  only  for  the  cq>eration  but 
for  a  140.000  medical  debt  that  has  piled  up 
since  Pranklin  was  stricken  In  1968.  That 
money  went  for  constant  treatment.  Includ- 
ing use  of  a  kidney  machine  that  purifies  the 
patient's  blood  so  that  be  can  continue  to 
live. 

It  is  a  continuing  drama  of  debts  and 
of  a  man's  attempt  to  regain  a  normal  life.  It 
is  one  of  family  loyalty  and  love,  and  of  warm- 
hearted response  from  strangers  and  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  Thigpen'a  illness  is  still  a  fairly 
rare  one.  but  it  Is  good  to  think  that  the 
reaction  of  so  many  who  have  attempted  to 
be  of  help  Is  not  such  a  rare  thing.  And  we 
Join  with  thousands  of  others  to  wish  htm  a 
successful  recovery. 


PATROLMAN  RAUL  O.  GUERRERO 
RECEIVES  RED  CROSS  CERTIFI- 
CATE OF  MERIT 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lawrence. 
Kans.,  patrolman  Raul  O.  Guerrero,  has 
been  named  to  receive  the  Red  Cross 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  having  used  Red 
Cross  first  aid  training  so  effectively  as 
to  save  a  life  in  a  moment  of  emergency. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  detailing  the  humane 
action  which  prompted  recognition  for 
Patrolman  Guerrero : 

Ths  Amxxicak  Rational  Red  Cboss, 

WaskinfUm,   B.C..   October   S,   197 J. 
Hon.  Laxst  Wotk.  Jr.. 
VS.  House  of  Rgpreaentatives, 
Washinfton,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Winn:  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy  under- 
taken by  one  of  your  constituents.  Patrol- 
man Raul  O.  Guerrero.  303  Michigan  Street. 
Lawrence.  Kana.  eeOM.  who  has  been  named 
to  receive  the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit. 
This  Is  the  lilghest  award  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Croaa  to  a  peraon  who  saves  a  life 
by  using  skills  learned  in  a  Red  Cross  first 
aid,  small  craft,  or  water  safety  course.  The 
Certificate  bears  the  algnatures  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Honorary  Chair- 
man, and  B.  Roland  Karrlman,  Chairman  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross.  Presenta- 
tion wiU  be  made  by  the  Douglas  County 
Chapter.  Lawreitce. 

On  August  18,  1971,  Patrolman  Guerrero 
who  has  been  trained  in  Red  Cross  first  aid. 
was  at  the  scene  of  a  motorcycle  accident. 
The  rider  had  been  thrown  aome  fifteen  feet 
from  his  motorcycle  through  a  plate  glass 
window.  He  was  bleeding  profusely  from  neck 
lacerations.  Patrolman  Guerrero  called  for  an 
ambulance  and  using  materials  from  the  first 
aid  kit  he  carried  In  his  patrol  ear.  applied 
pads  and  direct  pressure  to  stem  the  bleed- 
ing. Because  of  the  obvious  seriousness  of 
the  Injuries,  he  knew  that  direct  pressure  had 
to  be  maintained  until  medical  help  could  be 
reached.  When  another  offloer  arrived  he  was 
directed  to  wrap  hanrlagea  around  the  vic- 
tlms  injuries  and  Patrolman  Guerrero's 
hand.  In  this  manner  the  rescuer  continued 
to  apply  pressure,  going  with  the  victim  In 
the  ambulance  to  the  hospital.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  he  held  the  pressure  for  aome 
45  minutes.  An  attending  physician  suted: 
"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  Patrolman  Raul   O.  Guerrero,  by  his 
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prompt  and  attentive  treatment  of  this  pa- 
tient and  his  continued  efforts  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  victim's  Intarnal  Jugular  vein 
saved  the  victim's  life,  tor  had  he  not  per- 
formed the  first  aid  BMtaaures  which  he  ap- 
plied so  correctly,  the  victim  would  have 
definitely  bled  to  death  before  he  could  have 
t>een  brought  to  the  hospital." 

This  action  by  Patrolman  Guerrero  exem- 
pllflca  the  highest  ideal  ef  the  concern  of  one 
human  being  for  another  who  is  in  distress. 
Sincerely, 

George  M.  Elset. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  TO  NINTH  DIS- 
TRICT CONSTITUENTS,  DECEM- 
BER 13,  1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  weekly 
report  of  December  13  which  is  the  first 
of  a  three  part  series  on  the  United  Na- 
tions: 

Washington  Repobt,  CoNGSESsitAN    Lex 
Hamilton,  Ninth  Distuct,  Indiana 

The  United  Nations  today  probahly  enjoya 
less  confidence,  both  on  the  part  oT  its  mem- 
bers and  the  American  puhLic.  than  at  any 
time  in  its  2ft-year  history.  People  doubt  its 
ability  to  deal  with  the  great  questions  of 
war  and  peace  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
increasingly  critical  of  the  UN's  financial  and 
organizational  Inadequacies. 

The  admittance  of  mainland  China  and 
the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  brought 
demands  that  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
UN  be  curtailed  and  that  the  United  States 
pull  out  of  the  UN.  In  recent  days  the  UN's 
apparent  failure  to  prevent  a  conflict  between 
India  and  Pakistan  also  has  further  eroded 
confidence  in  the  world  organisation. 

A  Gallup  poll,  taken  last  month  after  the 
admission  of  mainland  China,  showed  that 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  dropped  to 
an  all-time  low  In  the  UJS.  Only  35  percent 
of  those  polled  said  the  UN  was  doing  a  good 
Job  in  solving  the  problems  It  has  faced.  The 
UN  had  a  44  percent  "good"  raUng  In  1970, 
and  a  49  percent  "good"  rating  in  1967. 

Although  world  leaders  always  pay  their 
respects  to  the  UN,  even  they  acknowledge  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  UN  and  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  increasingly  by-passed  or 
ignored  by  its  members  as  they  deal  with  the 
central  problems  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
confidence  In  the  UN.  It  has  been  oversold, 
and  misunderstood.  Many  forget  that  the 
UN  was  built  on  the  assumption  that  the 
leading  powers  would  remain  unified  and 
would  use  the  UN  to  impose  stability  and 
peace. 

The  most  important  reason  for  the  decline 
in  confidence  is  that  all  of  us  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  UN's  performance.  Our  as- 
pirations for  it  have  far  outstripped  its  per- 
formance. The  UN  hae  failed  to  stop  eonOict 
when  the  big  powers  disagree,  as  was  made 
clear  again  last  week  when  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  the  cease  fire  reaolutlon  to  halt  the 
India-Pakistan  War. 

The  failtnes  of  the  UN  are  easy  to  spot. 
It  has  failed  to  bring  peaoa  to  Vietnam,  to 
prevent  Soviet  Interventkut  in  Hungary  axkd 
Czechoslovakia,  or  the  end  of  odonialtaaa 
and  racism  In  Africa,  or  slow  down  the  arms 
race.  Much  of  the  debate  in  the  General 
Assembly  seems  unhitched  from  reality.  Its 
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financial  status  is  approaching  bankruptcy 
and  Its  procedures  are  antiquated. 

The  strange  thing,  then,  is  that  although 
few  people  are  happy  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, almoet  all  nwember  nations  want  it  to 
go  on.  It  has  assumed  the  recognition  of  a 
permanent  world  institution,  and  that,  in 
itself,  is  no  small  accomplishment.  Its  prede- 
cessor, the  League  of  Nations,  lastisd  26 
years — the  curremt  age  of  the  UN — but  the 
last  eight  years  of  the  League's  existence 
accomplish  nothing  of  consequence  be- 
cause of  indiSerence.  antiquated  procedures 
and  Ineffectiveness. 

When  founded,  the  UN  had  Si  member 
nations,  most  of  them  white,  old.  industri- 
alized, and  well  off.  Today  It  has  131  mem- 
bers, most  of  them  non-white,  young,  under- 
developed and  poor.  The  polarization  today 
is  less  l>etween  East  and  West,  than  North 
and  South,  rich  and  poor,  white  and  nou- 
whlte.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  ob- 
served that  half  of  the  world's  population 
was  bom  after  the  UN  was  founded. 

Prom  its  inception,  the  United  States  has 
consistently  supported  the  United  Nations. 
On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  UN  last  year.  President  Nixon  echoed 
the  commitments  of  PresidentB  Truman, 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  when  he 
said:  "...  the  United  States  win  go  the  ex- 
tra mile  in  doing  our  part  toward  making 
the  UN  succeed." 

This  consistent  record  of  support  for  the 
UN  may  appear  puzzling  in  light  of  its  fail- 
ures and  imperfections,  but  there  are  good 
reasons  for  It  as  I  will  discuss  In  next  week's 
newsletter. 


NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE 
WILDERNESS    PLAN 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed National  Park  Service  wilderness 
plan,  in  Alaska,  has  caused  much  contro- 
versy in  the  Bristol  Bay  Borough  in  Nak- 
ndc,  Alaska. 

Tlie  presiding  officer  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
Borough  Assembly,  Mr.  Gary  Bradford, 
has  forwarded  to  me  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  assembly  that  expresses  the  con- 
cern of  the  citizens  of  that  area.  At  this 
time,  I  call  this  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  the 
Interior : 

RxsoLtmoN 

A  resolution  In  opposition  to  the  proposed 

National  Park  Service  wilderness  plan  and 

showing  support  for  a  transpeninsula  read 

through  Katmai  National  Monument 

Whereas  an  adequate  study  was  not  made 

of  geothermal  energy,  minerals  and  economic 

potentials   so   necessary   to  the   Nation   and 

Whereas  the  Borough  wishes  to  reserve  the 

right  to  State  fisheries  management  and 

Whereas  wilderness  area  status  would  de- 
prive use  of  a  vast  region  for  any  purpose 
other  than  llmfted  recreation  and 

Whereas  this  would  deprive  the  Borough 
of  the  most  feasible  road  route  and  a  pro- 
spective E^clfle  port  facility  and 

Whereas  the  alternative  road  route  would 
be  more  expensive,  more  detrimental  to  the 
environment  and  would  be  less  pleasing  to 
the  public  which  aaaks  acoass  to  s«e  our  great 
monument  and 
Whereas  the  Bute  of  Alaska  and  the  Brls- 
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tol  Bay  Borough  Aaaembly  and  Planning  and 
Zoning  Commission  BtlU  wishes  further 
studies  to  make  them  more  comprehenslTe 

Whereas  public  hearings  were  not  held 
within  the  borough  or  convenient  to  our 
locally  affected  area  as  required  by  the 
Wilderness  act. 

Therefore,  let  It  be  known  that  the  Bristol 
Bay  Borough  opposes  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, National  Park  Service  Wilderness  plan. 
Copies  will  be  made  available  to  Rogers  Mor- 
ton, Secretary  of  Interior;  Governor  William 
Egan,  U.S.  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  U.S.  Senator 
Mike  Gravel,  n.S.  Representative  Nick  Be- 
glch,  Katmal  National  Monument  Superin- 
tendent OU  Bllnn. 
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CAREERS  FOR  1970'S 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    BCICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  1970's  about  40  million  Americans 
will  enter  the  work  force. 

Millions  of  students  who  are  selecting 
courses  of  study  and  making  career 
choices   need   as  much  information   as 
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possible  about  job  prospects  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  pub- 
lished a  comprehensive  occupational 
outlook  handbook  which  is  widely  used 
by  counselors  and  educators  who  advise 
young  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  handbook,  entitled  "Occupa- 
tional Outline  Handbook  in  Brief,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  IN  BRIEF.  1970-71  EDITION 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated        annual 
sniploy-     openings 
ment,  1968     tc  1980  ■    Employment  prospects' 


BusiiMU  Administration  and 
Related  Professions: 
Accountants 500,000 


Advertising  workers. 


Marlieting  research 
workers. 


Personnel  workers. 


140.000 


20.000 


110,000 


Public  relations  workers...        100,  000 


Clergymen: 
Protestant  clergymen 2M,  000 


33,000  Excellent  opportunities.  Strong  demand 
(or  college  tramed  applicants.  Graduates 
of  business  and  otncr  schools  otTering 
thorough  training  in  accounting  should 
have  good  prospects. 

5,  700    Many  young  people  attracted  to  this  Held. 

Hence,  stiff  competition,  but  good 
opportunities  will  continue  for  those 
having  college-level  training  m  market- 
ing, journalism,  or  business  administra- 
tion and  a  flair  for  language. 
2, 708  Very  good  opportunities  for  college 
graduates  well  prepared  in  marketing 
research  mettiods  and  statistics. 
Marketing  research  organizations  ex- 
pected to  expand,  and  many  new  ones 
will  emerge. 

6,  900    Favorable  outlook.  Opportunities  best  for 

college  graduates.  New  workers  needed 
h3r  recruiting,  interviewing,  and  related 
activities.  More  people  will  probably  be 
engaged  in  psychological  testing  and 
labor-management  relations. 
8.  800  Demand  expected  to  grow  as  population 
increases  and  general  level  of  business 
rises.  Increases  in  amount  of  funds 
spent  on  public  relations  will  continue. 


Rabbis. 


Roman  Catholic  priests.. 


Conservation  Kcupatlons: 
Foresters 25,000 


11,000    Supply  of  well-qualified  Protestant  min- 
isters will  probably  continue  to  be  less 
than  demand. 
S,  000  300    The  supply  of  rabbis  will  probabty  be 

inadequate  to  meet  expanding  needs  of 
Jewish  congregations  and  other  organi- 
zations desiring  their  services. 
62,000  2,800    Growing    number    needed.    Number    of 

ordained  priests  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  newly  established  parishes, 
expanding  colleges,  and  institutional 
needs. 


Forestry  aids 

Range  managers. 


Counseling  occupations: 
Employment  counsek>rs 


13,000 
4,000 

5,300 


1,000 

900 
200 

700 


Good  opportunities.  Factors  contributing  to 
increased  demand  are  expanded  need 
for  forest  products;  use  of  forests  for 
recreational  purposes;  and  growing 
awareness  of  need  to  conserve  and 
replenish  our  forest  resources. 

Prospects  will  be  especially  good  for  those 
with  post-high  school  training  in  a 
forestry  curriculum. 

Favorable  opportunities,  particularly  in 
Federal  agencies.  Demand  will  be 
especially  good  for  well-qualified 
persons  having  advanced  decrees  to 
fill  research  and  teaching  positions. 


Rehabilitation  counselors..        12,000 


Excellent  opportunities  for  those  having  a 
master's    degree    or    recognized    ex- 
perience in  the  field.  College  graduates 
with  a  bachetor's  degree  and  15  hours 
in  counseling  courses  will  find  many 
opportunities  as  trainees  in  State  and 
local  employment  service  offices. 
1, 050    Shortage    occupation;    excellent    oppor- 
tunities particularly  for  persons  having 
graduate     training     in     rehabilitation 
counseling  or  in  related  fields. 
School  counselon........         54,000        3,800   Shortage   area.    Excellent   opportunities. 

Very  rapid  employment  increase,  r»- 
fleciinf  continued  strengtlMning  of 
couRSeiInf  services  and  some  increase 
IB  secorxUry  school  enrollments. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  ■peecli. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Average 

Estimated        annual 

employ-     openings 

ment,  1968     to  1980  ' 


Employment  prospects' 


Engineers 

Aerospace. 


Agricultural. 


Ceramic. 


Chemical. 


Civil. 


Electrical. 


Industrial. 


Mechanical. 


Metallurgical. 


Mining 


Health  service  occupations: 
Physicians 


Osteopathic  physicians 

Dentists 

Dental  hygienists 


1,  100,  000  53,  000  Very  good  opportunities.  Applicants  need 
to  be  well-grounded  in  fundamentals  to 
avoid  skill  obsolescence. 

65,000  1,400     Favorable  opportunities  and  moderate  in- 

crease in  requirements  related  to  con- 
tinuing developments  in  supersonic, 
subsonic,  and  vertical  lift  aircraft  as 
well  as  advancement  in  space  and  mis- 
sile activities. 
12, 000  400     Moderate  growth  in  demand  stimulated  by 

growing  mechanization  of  farm  opera- 
tions, increasing  emphasis  on  conserva- 
tion of  resources,  and  the  broadening 
use  of  agricultural  products  and  wastes 
as  industrial  raw  materials 
10,000  400    Excellent  opportunities  for  new  graduates. 

Growth  of  programs  related  to  nuclear 
energy,  electronics,  and  spice  proframs 
will  provide  many  opportviities. 
50,000  1,600  Excellent  opportunities.  Growth  factors 
related  to  expansion  of  the  chemical 
industry  and  large  expenditures  for 
research  and  development. 

180,000  11,500  Expanding  opportunities  related  to  grow- 
ing needs  for  housing,  industrial  build- 
ings, and  highway  transportation 
systems.  Work  related  to  urban  environ- 
mental problems  such  as  air  pollution 
may  also  require  additional  civil 
engineers. 

230,000  12.500  Rapid  growth  related  to  demand  for 
electrical  equipment  to  automate  and 
mechanize  production  processes,  es- 
pecially for  items  such  as  computers 
and  numerical  controls  for  machine  tools 
and  for  electrical  and  electronic  con- 
sumer goods. 
12, 000  7,  200  Increasing  complexity  of  industrial  opera- 
tions, expansion  of  automated  processes 
and  continued  growth  of  the  Nation's 
industries  are  expected  to  increase 
demand. 

215, 000  8. 600  Rapid  employment  growth  due  to  demand 
for  industrial  machinery  and  machine 
tolls  and  increasing  technological  com- 
plexity of  industrial  machinery  and 
processes. 
S,000  300    Increasing  number  of  mrorkers  will  be 

needed  to  develop  new  metals  and 
alloys  as  well  as  adapt  current  ones  to 
new  needs,  and  to  solve  metallurgical 
problems  connected  with  efficient  use 
of  nuclear  energy. 
5,000  100    Growing   demand,   to  work   with   newly 

discovered  mineral  deposits  and  devise 
mora  efficient  methods  to  mine  kiw 
grade  ores,  as  well  as  devekip  oil  shale 
oepos'ts. 

295,000       20,000    Shortage  occupation.   Excellent  opportu- 
nities.   Limited    capacity   of    medical 
schools    restricts    supply    as   demand 
increases  steadily. 
12, 000  800    Excellent  job  prospects.  Greatest  demand 

in  areas  where  osteopathy  is  widely 
accepted  method  of  treatment. 

100,000  4,900  Very  good  opportunities.  However, 
limited  capacity  of  denUI  schools  will 
restrict  entrants. 
16, 000  2, 400  Demand  will  continue  to  exceed  supply. 
Excellent  opportunities,  particularly  tor 
part-time  workers. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated        aooual 
employ-    opeoiogs 
ment,  1968     to  1380  >     Empkiyment  prospects' 


Health  seivice — Continued 
Dental  laboratory  tech- 
nicians. 


Re£i5lered  nurses 660,000        65,000 


licensed  practical  nurses  .        320,000        48,000 


Optometrists 17,000 

Ptiarmacists 121,000 

Pod.atiists 8,500 

Chiropractors 16,000 


Occupational  therapists... 


Physical  therapists 

14,000 

7.800 

Speech  pathologists  and 
audio  kigisls. 

18.000 

2,300 

Me*cal  laboratory 
workers. 

100,000 

12,800 

Radiologic  technologists...         75.000         7, 3C0 


Medical  record  ibraiians. 


Dietitians.. 


Hospital  administrators 


Sanitarians 

10,000 
24,000 

65,000 

23,000 

4,000 

22.(00 

600 

Velerinanans 

1,400 

Kathematics  and  related 
oa:upatians: 
Mathematicians 

4,600 

Statisticians 

1,600 

Actuaries 

300 

Hatural  science  occupations: 
Geologists . 

800 

Geophysicists 

Metecrologists... 


27.000  2,100    Very  good  opportunities  for  wen-qualified 

technicians  and  trainees.  Best  sources 
for  salaried  |obs  are  commercial  lavora- 
tories  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Current  shortage,  very  favorable  oppor- 
tunities. Steadily  rising  demand  accom- 
panied by  increasing  supply,  as  training 
facilities  and  financial  aid  expand. 

Employment   opportunities   will    increase 
rapidly  as  these  workers  are  utilized  to 
a  greater  extent  to  provide  increasing 
nursing  services. 
800    Favorable    prospects.    Graduates   of    op- 
lonwlry  schools  expected  to  lag  behiad 
demand. 
4,400    Gradual   increase    in    new    positions   an- 
tKi  paled. 
200    Favorable  opportunities  for   new   gradu- 
ates to  establish  their  own  piactices  as 
well  as  to  enter  salaried  positions. 
900     Outlook      lavoiable;      unciowded   field. 
Prospects  will  be  best  in  areas  where 
chiropractic  is  most  fully  accepted  as  a 
method  of  treatment. 
7,000  1,5C0    Shortage  occupation.    Public   interest    in 

rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  and  the 
success  of  es'i^blished  therapy  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  stimulate 
demand. 

Excellent  prospects.  Demand  e«pec!ed  to 
exceed  supply,  as  rehabilitation  services 
expend. 

Good  opportunities.  Since  most  States  re- 
quire master  s  degree,  trained  applr- 
cants  are  in  limited  supply. 

Expanding  opportunities  as  phys.cians  in- 
creasingly depend  upon  laboratory  tests 
in  routine  physical  checkups  as  well  as 
in  the  diagnosrs  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ea:e.  Particularly  strong  demand  tor 
tpchnologisls  having  graduate  training 
in  biochemislry,  microbiology,  immu- 
nology, and  virology. 

Very  good  prospects  for  bcth  full-time  and 
part-trme  emptoyment  Expansron  rn  use 
of  X-ray  equipment  in  diagnosrng  and 
treating  diseases  strong  factors  under- 
yrng  rise  in  demand. 
12,000  1,460    Sheitaee  field;  very  good  opportunuies. 

More  hospitals  and  increasing  volume 
and  complexity  of  hospital  records  will 
contribute  to  growing  demand. 
30,000  2.700    Shortage   occupation.    Increasing   oppor- 

tunities for  lull-time  and  part-time  work. 
Growth  related  to  expansion  of  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes. 
15,000  900    Excellent  prospects  for  those  with  master's 

degree  in  hospital  admintstiation.  Ap- 
plicants wilt  have  difficulty  enteiing  this 
field  without  graduate  training. 

Very  favorable  prospects  as  Slate  and  k>cal 
health  agencies  expand  activities  in 
environmental  hea  Ih. 

Very  good  prospects.  Although  demand  is 
expected  to  expand,  suppiy  will  be 
restricted  by  limited  capacities  ot 
schools  of  veierinary  medicine. 

Favorable  employment  opportunities  tor 
those  having  graduate  degrees  and  for 
wett-qualrfted  persons  havmg  bachelor's 
degrees. 

Good  opportunrties.  Widespread  applica- 
tion ot  statistical  methods  should 
strengthen  demand  in  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Excellent  opportunities  because  of  rising 
number  of  insurance  policies.  Qualified 
graduateswho  have  passed  some  actuar- 
ial examinations  will  be  in  particular 
deriMnd  as  tramees. 


Favorable  prospects  for  persons  who  I  ave 
graduate  degrees,  those  with  only  the 
bachelor's  degree,  including  those  who 
rank  high  academically,  will  lace  some 
competition  lor  the  few  available  entry 
posUians. 

900  Good  job  prospects  especially  for  ttiose 
having  a  graduate  degree. 

ZOO  Good  opportunities.  Space-age  activities 
canbikuting  to  demand.  Those  witk 
advanced  degrees  witi  be  m  special 
demand  to  conduct  research,  teach  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  engage  in 
management  and  consulting  work. 


t.800 
4.000 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated        annual 
employ-     opemngs 
ment,  1968     to  1980'     tmployraenl  prospects  = 


Oceanographers. 


Lite  science  occupations: 
Lite  saentists 


Biochemists. 


Physical  scientists: 
Chemists 


Physicists 


Astronomers 


Performing  artists: 
Actors  and  actresses. 


Dancers 


5,200 


170,000 


11,000 


130.000 


45,000 


1,400 


14,000 


23,000 


Musicians  and  musK 

teachers. 

166.000 

Singers  and  singing 
teachers. 

60,000 

Social  scientists: 
Anthropetefists 

3,000 

Economists..  

31.000 

Geograpkers. 


Historians. 


PolitictI  sdentisb.. 


Sociologists. 


3,900 


14,000 


11.400 


H.OOO 


500  Those  with  advanced  degrees  will  have 
t>est  opportunities.  Growing  recognilion 
of  importance  of  tke  oceans  te  the 
Nation's  welfare  aad  security  has 
heightened  interest  in  oceanography 
a  lid  has  opened  new  fields  tci 
specialists. 

9  900  Very  good  opportunities  lor  graduate 
degree  holders,  particularly  tcr  rtseaich 
in  medicine,  health.  mkI  enwrennientat 
quality  control.  Those  having  only  a 
bachelor's  degree  may  work  as  lesear.h 
assistants  or  technicians. 
7C0  Very  good  prospects.  Ph.D's  will  be  n 
special  demand  to  do  imlepenJeiit 
research  and  teach.  Greatest  ce^'an. 
lor  medical  research. 


S  SCO 


3  TOO 


100 


900 


Very  gMd  prospects,  especialty  tor  those 
having  advanced  degrees.  Id  teeck  anc 
do  research.  Increased  research  ani 
development  expenditures  will  create 
new  )0bs.  New  products  resulting  tro-n 
research  also  create  otkcr  types  oTwork 

Favorable  opportunities,  y»itni>ii^y  lor 
those  having  advanced  degrees.  Strong 
demand  in  teaching,  research,  and  m 
various  science  and  engineering  pro- 
grams. 

The  higher  level  protcsswiul  positrons 
will  continue  to  be  filled  njnrfy  by  per- 
sons having  the  doctorate.  Well  qualified 
persons  having  only  a  bachelor's  o'  a 
master's  degree  will  have  good  pros- 
pects primarily  as  research  and  techmca 
assistants. 


Tisdiars: 
Callei*  mtf  uirivfnilr 


Overcrowding  o  persist.  Applicants  ou:- 
number  many  times  the  lObs  available. 
Moreover,  many  actors  are  employed  ii" 
their  profession  tor  sniy  a  small  part  of 
the  year. 

1,400  Few  full-time  lobs  and  large  number  ol 
applicants.  Outlook  for  those  qualified 
to  teach  will  be  much  bettter  than  for 
those  trained  only  as  perfermers. 

8,600  Overcrowded  field.  Keen  competition  (or 
performers;  prospects  brightest  tor 
leaching.  Slight  employment  incresfe 
expected. 

3,  100  Keen  competition  lor  performers  Better 
chancss  tor  teachers.  Little  growth 
likely. 

200  Excellent  oppsituMties  ter  PK  D  ''^ 
These  *ith  only  the  master's  nkey  to 
lace  persistent  competition 
2.200  Excellent  opportunities  lor  those  havm:; 
graduate  degrees,  partrculaily  in  leach- 
ing and  research.  Applicants  having 
B  A.  degrees  will  find  many  oppoi- 
tunities  in  government  and  as  manage- 
ment trainees  in  industry. 

200  Favorable  oiitleak.  StiMg  denwnd  m 
teaching  and  research  for  those  with 
graduate  degrees.  Government  needs 
are  related  to  regronal  development, 
urban  and  resource  management 
plannrng,  and  interpretation  of  maps. 

800  Exte.lent  opportunities  in  leeching  and 
archival  work  tor  Ph.  D  's.  Those  wiih 
only  a  master's  or  less  will  tind  posi- 
tions scarce:  high  school  teaching 
available  lor  those  meeting  certilica- 
tion  requirements 

800  Very  good  prospects, cspeciettyfor  Pli  D 's 
interested  rn  coMege  teaching.  tAote 
limited  prospects  lor  those  having  only 
a  nnstei's  or  less.  Demand  in  Cmrrn- 
ment  for  work  relate*  to  feretgn  atairs 

600  Maiorrty  ot  new  positions  will  be  in  teach- 
ing. Best  oppertunities  for  Ph  D  s 
Very  good  opportunities  lor  researcli 
workers  in  rurai  sociology,  community 
development,  population  analysis. 
pulM  opinion  research,  and  medical 
sociology. 

17,000  Good  opportunities,  especially  lor  Ph.  D .'s. 
many  opportunities,  particularly  iii 
junior  colleges,  lor  those  having  mas- 
let's  degrees.  Slwtages  hkely  in  some 
subject  fields. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED   OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated        annual 
employ-     openings 
ment,  1963     to  1980  '     tmpioyment  prospects  ' 


Teachan — ContJniMd 
Kinderiarten  ind 
e(«m»ntar>  school 
teachers. 


Secondary  school 
teachers. 


1.230,000         56,300 


940,  000        40,  OOO 


Technicians: 
Draftsmen. 


Engineerinj  and  scierK* 
technicians. 


Writing  occupations: 
Newspaper  reporters. 


295,000        15.300 


620.000        31,000 


Technical  writers. 


Other  professional  and 
related  occupations: 

Airline  dispatchers. . . 

Air  traffic  controllers.. 
Architects 


Broadcast  technicians. 


37,000 
30,000 

1,  ?00 

14,600 
34,000 

20,000 


College  placement  officers.  2, 500 


Commercial  artists. 


50,  000         1,  900 


Flight  engineers 

7,500 

225 

Ground  radio  operators 
and  teletypists. 

8,200 

225 

Home  economists 

100,000 

7,800 

Industrial  designers. 


Interior  designers  and 
decorators. 

Landscape  architects... 


10,000 

15,000 
8,500 


Number  of  qualified  teachers  may  exceed 
openrngs  if  present  enrollment  pro- 
tections and  trends  in  number  of 
newly  trained  teachers  continues 
Greater  emphasis  expected  to  be  placed 
on  quality  of  applicant's  training  and 
academic  achievement. 

A  slowing  of  enrollment  growth  may  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  college 
graduates  trained  to  teach.  Greater 
emphasis  expected  to  be  placed  on 
type  and  quality  of  an  applicant's 
training  and  academic  achievement 
Demand  may  exceed  supply  in  some 
geographical  areas  and  in  some 
subiects. 

Favorable  prospects,  especially  lor  those 
having  post-high  school  drafting  train- 
ing Well-qualified  high  school  graduates 
in  demand  for  some  types  of  iobs. 

Very  good  opportunities  Demand  strong- 
est tor  graduates  of  post-secondary 
technician  training  schools  to  fill  more 
responsible  lobs.  Industrial  expansion 
complexity  of  products,  and  manufac- 
turing   processes    increasing    demand 

1,  800  Good  opportunities  for  the  well-qualified 
who  have  demonstrated  talent  Others 
face  competition,  especially  on  large 
city  dailies.  Small  town  papers  offer 
most  openings. 

1, 300  Very  good  prospects  for  well-qualified 
writers.  Many  opportunities  lor  begin- 
ners having  good  writing  ability  and 
appropriate    education. 


50  Little  or  no  employment  change  as 
improved  communication  facilities  en- 
able dispatchers  at  maior  terminals 
to  dispatch  aircraft  at  other  airports. 
425  Moderate  employment  increase,  despite 
greater  use  of  automated  equipment 
as  airline  trafhc  increases. 
2.  300  Good  prospects  in  this  rapidly  growing 
field  as  volume  of  nonresidential  con- 
struction expands.  Demand  will  be 
stimu.ated  also  by  urban  redevelopmen' 
and  city  and  community  planning 
protects. 

400  Slight  increase  in  employment,  despite 
technical  advances  sucn  as  automat  c 
switching  and  programing,  automatic 
operation  logging,  and  remote  control 
of  transmitters  which  imit  /ob  oppor- 
tunities. Color  television,  wh*ch  requires 
more  maintenance  and  skill  than  blacK 
and  white  equipment,  will  increase 
demand. 

200  Prospects  best  for  recent  college  graduates 
seeking  beginning  positions,  particu- 
larlv  at  their  own  alma  maters.  College 
and  university  emphasis  on  the  student 
personnel  service  aspect  of  higher 
education  will  increase  demand. 
Good  opportunities  lor  the  talented  and 
well  trained.  Young  people  having  only 
average  ability  and  little  specialized 
training  will  encounter  competi'ion 
for  beginning  tobs  and  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement 
Rapid  increasa  lo  emptoyment  as  heavier 
let-powered  aircraft,  requiring  flight 
engineers,  come  into  wider  use. 
Employment  may  decline  somewhat 
because  of  more  automatic  communi- 
cations equipment 
Greatest  demand  will  be  for  teachers. 
Increased  national  focus  on  the  needs 
M  low-income  families  may  also 
increase  demand. 

300  Employers  wiU  seek  applicants  with  a 
college  degree  and  outstanding  talent 
Entrants  likely  to  encounter  keen  com- 
pttitiAn  from  crutive  persons  with 
engineerinf.  architectural,  and  related 
educational  backgrounds. 

700  Good  opportunities  for  talented  graduates. 
Those  having  no  formal  training  will 
find  jobs  increasin^y  difficult  to  obtain. 

500  Profession  will  expand  because  of  con- 
tinued growth  of  metropolitan  area 
with  their  needs  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  increasinc  puMic 
construction  induding  housing,  and 
rmnt  interest  m  city  and  regional 
planning. 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated        annual 
employ-     openings 
ment  1968     to  1930  '     Employment  prospects ' 


Lawyers 


270  000         14  500 


Librarians         106  000 

Mo'lels- 50  000 

Photographers ...  60  000 

Pilots  and  co|iilots 52,  000 

Progrsmers   175,000 


8  200 

I  700 
2,  2iXI 

1,800 
23  000 


Ps/chologists. 


Footnotes  at  end  of 


Radio  and  television 
announcers. 


32,000 


14,000 


3  100 


600 


Recreation  workers.    . 40,000  4.100 

Social  workers 160,000  16,700 

Surveyors 45,000  2,600 

Systems  analysts 150,000  27,000 

Urban  planners 7,000  800 


Very  good  prospects  for  graduates  from 
widely  recognized  law  schools  and  those 
*ho  rank  high  in  class.  Others  may 
encounter  difficulty  finding  salaried 
lobs  as  lawyers.  The  increased  use  of 
legal  services  by  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups  will  add  to  the  long-term 
growth  in  demand. 

Encellent  piospects.  Shortages,  particu- 
larly in  school  libraries,  expected  to 
continue  despite  anticipated  increase 
in  number  of  library  school   graduates. 

Full-time  modeling  should  remain  highly 
competitive.  Favorable  part-time  oppor- 
tunities. 

Competition  keen  in  portrait  and  com- 
mercial helds,  but  demand  will  continue 
strong  tor  industnal  photographers. 

Very  rapid  increase  m  employment  lo  the 
extent  that  increased  tiaffic  exceeds 
increased  earner  capacity. 

Sharpest  employment  inciease  in  firms 
using  computers  to  prxess  business 
records  and  control  manufacturing  prK- 
esses.  Changes  in  lob  function  related 
to  advances  m  techniques  and  equip- 
ment will  eliminate  much  routine  work. 
Increasing  demand  for  qualified  pro- 
gramers  and  systems  analysts  in  science 
and  engineering  programs. 

Excellent  opportunities  for  those  having  a 
Ph  D.  Competition  likely  to  be  keen  Tor 
those  having  an  MA  Expansion  ol 
health  services,  counseling,  testing,  and 
leaching  will  contribute  to  demand. 

Moderate  increase  in  employment  as  new 
radio  and  television  stations  open,  how- 
evei,  automatic  programing  will  limit 
growth  Entry  jobs  easier  to  get  in  radio 
than  in  television  because  ol  the  greater 
number  of  radio  stations,  especially 
small  ones,  that  hire  beginners. 

Current  shortage.  Excellent  onportunity 
lor  well-qualilied  workers,  particularly 
in  local  governments,  voluntary  agen- 
cies, hospitals,  and  youth-serving 
organizations. 

Excellent  opportunities  for  those  having 
mas'er's  degree  in  social  work,  very 
good  opportunities  tor  those  having  a 
bachelor's  degree  Many  part-time  |Obs 
tor  qualified  and  experienced  women 

Best  prospects  lor  persons  having  posl- 
secondary  school  training  in  surveying 
Demand  will  be  stimulated  by  expand- 
ing urban  and  highway  development 

Excellent  opportunities;  one  of  fastest 
growing  professions.  Qualified  workers 
difhcult  to  obtain  because  of  competition 
from  other  fields,  especially  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

Shortage  ol  qualified  planners  in  this 
small,  rapidly  growing  field  Very  good 
prospects  with  government  in  health 
planning,  model  cities  orograms.  and 
intergovernmeni  planning  lelations 


MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Bank  officers. 


125,000 


9.900 


Conductors  (railroad). 


38,000 


Industrial  traffic  managers._         15,  000 


Managers  and  assijtatitt 
(hoteix 


Purchasing  agents. 


Very  raoid  employment  increase,  as  banks 
expand.  However,  competition  keen,  as 
banks  rely  on  promotion  from  within  to 
fill  most  positions. 

Despite  increased  freight  traffic,  little 
employment  change.  As  passenger 
traffic  continues  lo  decline.  Ireight 
trams  get  longer  and  yard  operations 
become  more  mechanized. 

Strang  demand  expected  lor  specialists 
who  know  how  to  classfy  products  to 
obtain  the  lowest  possible  freight  rates, 
choose  earners  best  able  to  handle 
each  shipment  and  otherwise  protect 
their  companies  from  excessive  shipping 
charges. 

Moderate  employment  ncrease  as  addi- 
tional hotels,  motels,  and  motor  hotels 
ire  built  Hotel  administration  graduates 
win  have  advantage. 
140,000  6,700  Very  good  opportunities.  Demand  strong 
tor  business  administration  graduates 
who  have  had  courses  in  purcnasing  or 
engineering  and  science  to  work  in 
firms  manufacturing  chemicals,  com- 
plex machines,  and  other  technical 
products. 


150,000 


2.500 


500 


9,500 
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CLERICAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated        annual 
employ-    openings 
ment  1968     to  1980  >    Employment  prospects ' 


Bank  clerks.. 


Bank  tellers 230,000 

Bookkeeping  workers.. 1,200,000 

Cashiers 730.000 

Clerks  (railroad) 93,000 

Dental  assistants 100,000 

Electronic  computer  operat-  175,000 
ing  personnel. 


Fioni  office  clerks  (hotel). 
Libiary  technicians 


50,000 
70,000 


Mail  carriers 


Office  machine  operators. 


Postal  clerks 


Receptionists. 


Shipping  and  receiving 
deiks. 


Station  agents  (raKroad) 


Stenographers  and 
secretaries. 

THegiaphers,  telephoners, 
and  toweimen  (railroad). 


THephone  operators 400,000       28,000 


Traffic  agents  and  clerks 
(Civil  aviation). 


Typists 


400, 000  29, 500  Moderate  employment  increase.  Data 
processing  will  slow  growth.  Sharpest 
increases  in  clerical  vocations  related 
to  data  processing.  Decline  may  occur 
in  occupations  such  as  check  sorters 
and  bookkeeping  machine  operators. 
20  000  Very  rapid  employment  growth  as  banks 
expand  services  to  urban  population. 
Increasing  proportion  will  be  part-time 
tellers  for  peak  hours. 
78,  000    Demand  expected  to  outpace  labor-saving 

impact  of  office  machines, 
69, 000    Opportunities    tiest    for    persons    having 
typing,  bookkeeping,  or  other  special 
skills.    Many    opportimities    for    part- 
time  workers. 
2, 700    Continued    decline    in    empk>yment    as 
electronic   business   machines   process 
freight    bills   and    record    Ireight   car 
movements. 
9,000     Excellent    opportunities,    especially    for 

graduates  of  academic  programs. 
20,  400    Although  staff  required  to  operate  a  com- 
puter installation  may  be  reduced  as 
new  equipment  is  developed,  total  num- 
ber of  computer  and  auxiliary  operators 
expected  to  increase  very  rapidly. 
3,  200     Moderate  increase  in  empkiyment  as  num- 
ber of  hotels,  motels,  and  motor  hotels 
increases. 
9  000    Outkiok  excellent    particularly  for  grad- 
uates of  academic  programs.  The  con- 
tinuous shortage  of  professional  librar- 
ians contributes  lo  very  rapid  growth 

246.000  12  200  Rapid  employment  increase  as  populations 
spread  into  suburban  areas  Increasing 
use  of  motor  vehicles  will  limit  growth 
somewhat 

325,  000  25,  000  Rapid  increase  despite  automated  record- 
keeping systems, advances  in  interoffice 
communications,  devices  tor  transmit- 
ting data,  and  electronic  computet 
technology,  which  perTit  centralized 
recordkeeping 

290.000  14,600  Rapid  employment  growlh  resulting  Irom 
increases  in  population  and  business 
However,  employment  expected  to  grow 
more  stowly  than  mail  volume  because 
ol  technological  devetopments. 

240,  000  30.  000  Despite  rapid  increase,  young  applicants 
will  face  keen  competition  from  older 
and  more  experienced  workers.  Unlikely 
to  be  affected  by  automation  because 
work  IS  of  a  personal  nature. 

370,000  12,400  Employment  will  not  increase  as  last  as 
the  volume  of  goods  distributed  Laboi- 
saving  equipment  enables  large  firms  to 
handle  a  greater  volume  of  merchandise, 
using  fewer  clerks. 
-225  Decline  in  employment  as  railroads  dis- 
continue or  consolidate  passenger  and 
freight  services.  However,  trend  may  be 
slowed  if  rapid  transit  raH  systems  aie 
developed  on  large  scale. 
Very  good  opportunities.  Increasing  use  ol 
dictating,  duplicating,  and  othei  office 
machines  is  not  expected  to  affect 
growth  greatly. 
100  Declining  employment  resulting  from 
mechanization  of  yard  operations,  new 
communications  devices,  and  extension 
of  centralized  traffic  control. 
Direct  dialing  and  other  automatic  devices 
wHI  offset  employment  impact  of 
expanding  business.  Most  growth  will 
be  in  P6X  installations  where  tech- 
nological advances  are  minimal. 
2,600  Rapid  employment  increase,  mainly 
because  of  anticipated  growrth  in  air 
passenger  and  cargo  traffic.  Mechaniza- 
tion of  reservation  processing  and 
recordkeeping  will  limit  growth  of 
clerical  jobs. 

700,  000  63,  000  Very  good  opportunities.  Demand  strong- 
est for  typists  to  do  difficult  work  in 
senior  jobs  and  for  those  combining 
typing  and  other  office  work. 


10,900 


2, 650,  000      237,  000 


13,200 


37.500 


SAUS  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated        annual 
empkiy-     openings 
ment  1968     to  1980  >    Employment  prospects' 


Insurance  brokers  and 
agents. 

Manufacturers'  salesmen 


Real  estate  salesmen  and 
brokers. 

Retail  trade  salesworkers 


Automobile  parts  counter- 
men. 

Automobile  salesmen 


Automobile  service  advisors. 
Securities  salesmen 


Wholesale  trade 
saleworkers. 


410.000  16,200 

500,  000  32,  000 

225,  000  14,  200 

2,  800,  000  150,  000 

65,  000  2,  500 

120  000  4,400 


IC  OOO  300 

135. 'OOO  7  400 

530,  000        25,  200 


Field  will  remain  keenly  competitive  de- 
spite expected  increase  in  number  ol 
insurance  policies  issued. 

Very  good  opportunities  tor  well-trained 
workers,  but  employers  will  be  selective. 
Demand  strong  for  those  trained  to 
handle  technical  products. 

Many  new  positions  wi.l  be  created  to 
serve  growing  population,  but  most 
openings  will  result  from  turnover 

Many  opportunities  for  full-  and  parl-t  me 
work.  Empkiyment  will  increase  more 
stowly  than  volume  of  sales.  Most  de- 
mand for  workers  who  are  well  informed 
about  their  merchandise  and  skilled  in 
salesmanship. 

Continued  empkiyment  growth  related  to 
increasing  number  of  motor  vehicles  and 
a  growing  variety  of  replacement  parts. 

Employment  fluctuates,  but  tends  lo  be 
more  stable  than  car  sales,  which  are 
affected  by  genera  business  conditions, 
consumer  preference,  and  availability 
of  credit.  Sales  of  new  and  used  cars  will 
increase  as  a  result  of  increases  in 
driving  age  population,  muMiple  care 
ownership,  and  personal  income. 

Complexity  and  larger  number  ot  'ais 
expected  to  increase  emptoymsnl  r  ,,s 
relatively  small  occupation 

Good  opportunities.  Many  new  and  le- 
placement  openings  for  salesme  o 
serve  growing  number  of  indi  virtual  :"M 
institutions  investing  in  secun' 

Good  opportunities.  Demand 
stimulated  by  increase  in 
transacted  and  specialized 
offered  by  wholesale  houses. 


will  be 
bus  ness 
scr    ces 


SERVICE  OCCUPAHONS 


Barbers 


210.000        12,800 


Bell'iien  and  beM  captains 
(hotel). 


Building  custodians 


30,000 


1,100,000 


Cooks  and  chefs 670,000 

Cosmetotogists 475,000 

FBI  special  agents 6,600 

Firefighters.... 180,000 

Licensed  practical  nurses 320,000 


Hospital  attendants. 


800,  000      100,  000 


Housekeepers  and 
assistants  (hotel). 


25,000 


A  growing  population  and  the  trer  1 
toward  hail  styling  tor  men  wiii  prot.ai  y 
create  many  new  jobs.  Shops  h9i  -g 
one  or  two  barbers  wll  probably  re- 
main most  common. 
1,100  Although  many  new  hotels,  motels  ani 
motor  hotels  will  be  buih,  employmen* 
expected  to  increase  only  slightly  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  construction  and 
the  emphasis  on  informality.  Kee- 
competition  lor  the  few  beli  capum-. 
jobs  that  become  available. 
80,000  Very  favorable  opportunities  despite 
improvements  in  cleaning  mainten?nce 
technotogy  wihch  reduces  the  time 
needed  to  perform  tasks. 
48,000  Excellent  opportunities  Small  estab  -^'i- 
ments  offer  mos'  opportunities  itr 
beginners.  Acute  shortage  of  skil  ed 
cooks  and  chefs. 

Very  good  opportunities.  Employment  wil 
rise  because  of  increase  m  population 
and  more  frequent  use  of  beautr 
salons. 

Employment  expected  lo  rise  with  grow- 
ing FBI  responsibilitiev  Turnovei  rate 
traditionally  low 

Many  new  jobs  created,  as  city  fire  de- 
partments enlarge  staffs  and  as  paid 
hrehghters  replace  volunteers. 
48, 000  Opportunities  will  increase  rapidly  as 
these  workers  are  utilized  more  con^- 
monly  to  fill  demand  for  nursing 
services. 

Very  rapid  rise  m  employment.  Most 
openings  will  t>e  in  hospitals,  bu,  many 
will  be  in  nursing  and  convalescen; 
homes  and  other  long-term  care 
facilities. 

Increase  in  employment  related  to  grow- 
ing number  of  hotels,  large  motor  hotel ss 
and  luxury  motels.  Estabhshed  hote- 
fill  most  openings  by  promoting  assi't. 
ant  housekeepers  and  maids. 


38,000 


(') 


7,700 


2,400 
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SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated        annual 
eitiploii-     openings 
ment,  196J     to  1980  '     Employment  ptospects  ' 


Police  officers  (municipaO- 


Pnvate  household  workers. 


Stj'e  police  officerj.. 


1  700.000       121  000 


S'e^vardesses  (civil 
aviauon). 


Waiters  and  waitresses. 


285.  OOO  15  OOO  Very  good  opportunities  although  future 
)obs  are  likely  to  l>«  affected  by  current 
changes  in  police  methods  and  equip- 
ment. Specialists  becoming  more 
essential. 

Large  number  of  openings.  Demand 
stimulated  by  rising  family  incomes  and 
larger  number  of  women  working  out- 
side the  home. 

Opportunities  eicellent  Number  of  ap- 
plications restricted  m  some  States  by 
State  Civil  Service  and  other  entry 
requirements. 

Very  rapid  increase  expected  because  of 
more  air  travel  and  high  turnover,  30 
percent  of  stewardesses  leave  lobs  each 
year. 
960,000  67.000  Emptoyment  will  increase  rapidly  despite 
growth  in  use  of  vending  machines. 


35.000 


25,000 


SCO 


() 


CRAFTSMEN 


Building  trades' 
Asbestos  and  insulating 
workers. 


B,icklayers 


Caipente's 


Cement  masons  icement 
and  concrete  finishers), 

Eicctncan;   construction). 


Elevator  constructors. 


Floor  covering  installers. 


Glaciers 


Operating  engineers 
construction  machinery 
operators). 

Paniers  and  paper- 
hangers. 


Plasterers 


f  lumbers  and  pipefitters. .       330,000        19,500 


Poo'ers 


Sheet-metal  workers. 


22, 000  g'Xl     Moderate      employment      increase      as 

construction    expands    and     industrial 
pipe   IS   used    more   widely   in    manu- 
facturing. 
175,000  7  500     Moderate      employment      increase      as 

construction  expands  and  more 
structural  and  ornamental  buck  is 
used. 
869.000  39  300  Moderate  employment  increase  re- 
sulting from  large  rise  in  construc- 
tion activity,  but  growth  will  be 
limited  by  technological  developmen's. 

60  OOO  3  600     Rapid      employment      increase     result- 

ing from  rapid  expansion  ol  con- 
struction and  growing  use  ol  con- 
crete and  concrete  products. 
190.000  10  SOO  Very  rapid  increase  in  employment 
expected  in  construction  requiring 
electrical  wiring  for  appliances,  au- 
conditioning  systems.  electronic 
data  processing  equipment,  and 
electrical  control  devices. 

14.500  500    Slow      employment       increase.      Some 

workers  needed  as  industnal  and 
commercial  building  activity  ex- 
pands and  old  structures  are  mod- 
ernized. 

37,000  1  700     Moderate      employment      increase      re- 

sulting from  expansion  of  construc- 
tion activity  and  wider  use  of  re- 
silient floor  coverings  and  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting. 

9,000  500    Very    rapid    increase    in    employment. 

Expansion  of  construction  activity 
and  the  increasing  use  of  glass  in 
building  construction  will  cieate 
very  favorable  long-range  outlook. 

30,000  l.:50     Moderate     increase     related     to    antici- 

pated growth  in  construction  and 
to  new  kinds  ol  plaster  that  require 
lathing. 
285,000  16,200  Very  rapid  employment  giowth  re- 
sulting from  increasing  use  of  ma- 
chinery for  construction,  particularly 
for  highways, 
430,000  23,200  Expected  increase  in  construction  points 
to  moderate  employment  increase  lor 
painters.  Painters  also  needed  in 
maintenance  and  in  use  ol  such  new 
materials  as  polyester  and  vinyl 
coatings  and  epoxys.  Moderate  em- 
ployment increase  for  paperhangers 
because  of  wider  use  ol  fabric,  plastic, 
and  other  wall  coverings.  Use  of 
interior  wall  paint  and  wallpapers  for 
"do-it-yourselfers"  will  limit  growth 

40,000  1,150    Moderate  increase  resulting  from  growth 

in  construction.  New  materials  and 
methods  have  expanded  use  of  plaster; 
but  drywall  construction  will  limit  em- 
ployment growth. 
Rapid  growth,  as  construction  increases. 
Maintenance,  repair,  and  modernization 
ot  existing  plumbing  and  heating  sys- 
tems will  create  additional  lobs. 

55,000  3,000     Rapid    increase    resulting    mainly    from 

construction  growth.  Technological  in- 
novations may  limit  growth  somewhaL 

50,000  2,  500    Very  rapid  increase,  due  to  expansion  ol 

construction  that  will  use  air-condi- 
tioning  and  relngeralion  systems 


Footnotes  at  end  of  ipcocti. 


CRAFTSMEN 


Occupation 


Stonemasons,  marble 
setters,  tile  setters,  and 

terrazzo  workers. 


Structural-,  ornamental-, 
and  reinforcing-iron 
workers,  riggers;  and 
machine  movers. 

Machine  occupations 
All-round  machinists' 


Layout  men 


Estimated 

employ- 
ment, 1%8 


Average 

annual 

opening 

to  1980  I 


Employment  prospects  ■ 


Instrument  makers  - 
mechanical. 

Setup  men  (machine 
tools). 


ToT'l  and  die  fTi;ikef^. 


Mechanics  and  repairmen 
Air-conditionini.  refrig- 
eration, and  heating 
mechanics. 


Truck  mechanics  and  bus 
mechanics. 


30,000 

75  OOO 

400,000 
() 
() 
70.000 

150  000 
100.  WO 


850 


3  900 


Little  employment  increase  for  stone- 
masons, due  to  decline  ol  stonemasonry 
in  modern  architecture.  Little  change 
for  marble  setters.  Moderate  increase 
tor  tile  setters,  limited  by  increisini 
use  ol  competing  materials.  Rapid  in- 
crease for  terrazzo  workers  due  to  ex- 
panding use  of  terrazzo  materials 

Rapid  increase,  as  a  result  of  expected 
growth  of  construction  and  because 
metals  are  expected  to  become  more 
competitive  with  other  building  ma  er- 
lals. 


1'  600  Slow  employment  increase,  with  most 
openings  resulting  from  need  for  re- 
placements. 

Little  or  no  change  expected  because  of 
increasing  use  ol  numerically  controlled 
machines. 
(  )  Rapid  increase,  as  result  of  growing  use  ol 
instruments  in  manufacturing,  research 
and  development,  and  metalworking 

Moderate  increase,  as  a  result  of  antici- 
pated expansion  of  metalworking 
activities.  Numerically  controlled  ma- 
chine tools  may  change  job  duties. 

Despite  technological  advances  in  tool- 
making,  employment  is  expected  to  in- 
crease slowly  because  of  anticipated 
long-range  expansion  ol  metalworking 
industries. 


() 


600 


3  70O 


5,000 


Aircraft  mechanics 

135,  OOO 

9,  700 

Ajifiiiance  servicemen 

205,  Olio 

8  600 

Automobile  body  repair- 
men. 

100,  000 

3   550 

Automobile  mechanics 

615,000 

20.000 

Bortling-pin  machine 
mechanics. 

6,500 

50 

Business  machine 
servicemen. 

115,000 

8  500 

Electric  sign  servicemen 

6,100 

300 

Farm  equipment 
mechanics. 

40,000 

1,  100 

Industrial  machmeiy 
repairmen. 

175,000 

7  550 

Iiisliument  repairmen 

85,000 

4,600 

Maintenance  eleclncians. . 

240,  000 

9  900 

Millwrights 

75,  000 

2.400 

Television  and  radio  125, 000  3, 000 

service  tecluiicians. 


110,000         2,900 


Vending  machine  16,000  650 

mechanic!. 

Watch  repairmen 20,000         1,400 


Continued  fast  growth  of  home  air  condi- 
tioning will  contribute  to  very  rapid  em- 
ployment increase  for  air-conditioning 
mechanics.  Oil  burner  mechanics  may 
find  openings  limited,  since  relatively 
new  homes  have  oil  heating  systems 

Rapid  increase  due  to  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  aircraft  in  operation 

Rapid  increase  because  ol  the  larger  num- 
ber of  household  appliancas.  Increased 
efficiency  ol  service  will  limit  growth. 

Moderate  increase,  primarily  as  a  result  ol 
growing  number  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents. 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  ol  more 
automobiles  and  their  new  features  such 
as  air-conditioning,  power  steering, 
power  brakes,  and  devices  that  reduce 
exhaust  fumes.  Greater  shop  efficiency 
will  limit  growth. 

Little  or  no  employment  change.  Despites 
growing  popularitv  ol  bowling,  improve- 
ments   in    manufacture    ol    pinsetting 
machines  result  in  fewer  repairs. 

Outlook  particularly  favorable  tor  those 
who  have  good  mechanical  ability  and 
knowledge  of  electricity  or  electronics. 

Rapid  increase  despite  trend  toward  il- 
luminated plastic  signs. 

Slow  increase  due  to  declining  number  ot 
farms  and  increased  reliability  of  farm 
machinery. 

Moderate  increase  as  result  of  anticipated 
use  of  more  macliinery  and  equipment 
to  fabricate,  process,  assemble,  inspect, 
and  handle  industrial  production 
materials 

Very  rapid  increase  because  the  use  ol 
instruments  lor  scientific  industrial,  and 
technical  purposes  will  increase. 

Moderate  increase  because  of  growing 
volume  ol  electiica  and  electronic 
equipment 

Slow  increase,  related  to  new  plants, 
additions  ol  new  machinery,  changes  in 
plant  layouts,  and  maintenance  of 
increasing  amounts  of  heavy  equipment 

Moderate  increase  related  to  growing 
number  of  radios,  television  receivers, 
phonographs,  and  other  home  entei- 
tainment  products. 

Moderate  increase  resulting  from  more 
freight  transportation  by  truck  Favor- 
able effect  ol  increased  intercity  bus 
travel  is  expected  to  be  offset  by 
declining  local  bus  transit 

Moderate  increase  ol  qualified  mechanics 
resultinf  from  expansion  of  automatic 
merchandijing. 

Inadequate  supply  of  skilled  workers 
aipected  to  continue.  Well-trained 
workers  in  demand  to  produce  minia- 
turized devices,  especially  in  industries 
miking  scientific  instruments  and 
electronics. 
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CRAFTSMEN 


Occijpation 


Average 
Estimated        annual 
employ-    openings 
ment,  1968     to    980  >     Employment  prospects ' 


Punting  (Graphic  Arts)  occupations: 
Bookbinders  and  related  30,000 

ivorkers. 


Composing  room 
occupations. 


190,000 


Pnnting  pressmen  and  90,  000 

assistants. 


Telephone  industry  occupations: 
Central  office  craftsmen ...  80,  000 


Central  office  equipment  22,  000 

installers. 


Linemen  and  cable  40,000 

splicers. 


Telephone  and  PBX  86,  000 

installers  and  repair- 
men. 

Other  craft  oaupations: 
Automobile  trimmers  and  8, 000 

installation  men  (auto- 
mobile upholsterers). 

Blacksmiths 15,000 


Foremen. 


Furniture  upholsterers. 

Jewelers  and  jewelry 

repairman. 
Locomotive  engineers.. 


Motion  picture 
protectionists. 

Shoe  repairmen. 


Shop  trades  (railroad). 


IC^ON 


30,000 


87,000 


400 


3,200 


Electiolypets  and 
stereotypers. 

8.000 

-25 

Lithographic  occupations. . 

73,000 

1,800 

Photoengravers 

18,000 

300 

2,850 


2,700 


Some  employment  decrease  despite 
anticipated  growth  of  bound  printed 
material,  because  of  increasing  mecha- 
nization ol  bindery  operations. 

Slow  decline  caused  by  technological 
changes,  despite  greater  volume  of 
printing.  Knowledge  of  electronic 
principles  increasingly  important  for 
operation  of  new  typesetting  equipment. 

Moderate  decline  caused  by  technological 
change,  despite  increased  printing 
volume. 

Slow  increase  despite  expansion  of  offset 
printing.  Technological  developments 
expected  to  slow  empk>yment  Increase. 

No  increase  despite  growing  use  ot  photo- 
graphs and  other  illustrations  and  in- 
creasing use  of  color.  Technological 
change  In  etching  and  engraving  and 
greater  use  of  offset  printing  will  limit 
growth. 

Moderate  increase  as  volume  ot  printing 
and  use  ot  cak>r  expands,  requiring 
larger  and  more  complex  presses. 
Technok)gical  improvements  will  limit 
groyvth. 


Boilermaking  occupations.  25,000  1,000 


Dispensing  opticians  and  22,  000 

optical  mechanics. 


1,444,000 

56,200 

32,000 

800 

25,000 

200 

35,000 

1,350 

Moderate  employment  increase,  resulting 
mainly  from  greater  demand  for  tele- 
phone service  and  data  communication 
systems.  Electronic  and  automatic 
devices  will  restrict  growth. 
400  No  change  m  employment;  however, 
increasingly  complex  central  office 
equipment  will  require  manpower 
having  more  and  higher  skills  in  elec- 
tronics. 
600  Trends  will  differ  among  individual 
occupations.  Very  small  growth  is 
expected  in  number  ot  cable  splicers 
because  of  technological  developments 
that  increase  worker  efficiency.  Empkiy- 
ment  of  linemen  not  expected  to  increase 
significantly  because  ol  increased 
mechanization. 
3,  000  Moderate  increase.  Growing  number  ol 
telephones  and  specialized  equipment 
expected  to  cause  some  giowth  m 
volume  of  service. 

350  Moderate  employment  growth  because  of 
increased  demand  Tor  custom-made 
automobile  upholstery  and  other  fabric 
products. 

500  Slow  decline  because  work  formerly  done 
by  biKksmiths  is  increasingly  done  by 
other  workers  such  as  forge-shop 
craftsmen  and  welders,  and  because 
replKing  small  articles  is  cheaper  than  I 
repairing  them. 
Moderate  increase  mainly  because  of 
expansion  in  industries  that  use  boiler 
products,  as  well  as  increasing  use  of 
complex  custom-made  boilers. 

500  Moderate  increase  in  emplayment  of  div 
pensing  opticians  resulting  from  in- 
creased production  of  prescription 
lenses.  However  little  or  no  employ- 
ment change  for  optical  mechanics 
because  of  more  efficient  production 
methods  and  improved  equipment. 
Moderate  increase.  But  very  rapid  growth 
tor  construction  foremen,  and  rapid 
growth  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
Shortage  of  trained  workers  expected  to 

continue. 
Shortage  of  workers  expected  to  continue. 

Slow  decline  in  employment,  due  to  con- 
tinuation of  decline  in  passenger 
business  and  increasing  multiple-unit 
operation  of  diesel  locomotivev 
750  Slow  increase  because  ol  expected  slight 
increase  in  number  of  motion  picture 
theaters.  Competition  for  openings 
likely  to  continue. 

1, 5<n  Shortage  expected  to  continue.  Growth 
limited  by  popularity  of  footwear  that 
cannot  be  repaired  easily  or  is  vary 
durable. 

2,  250  Decline,  despite  the  need  for  more  rolling 
stock  to  handle  the  anticipated  increase 
in  freight  traffic 


CRAFTSMEN 


Occupation 


Estimated 
employ- 
ment, 1968 


Average 

annual 

openings 

to  1980  > 


Employment  prospects ' 


Stationary  engineers 260,000  7,050    Slow  increase,  as  improved  equipment  and 

better  worker  utilization  limit  the 
growth  from  continued  use  of  large 
stationary  boilers,  refrigeration,  and  air- 
conditioning  equipment  in  tactcr'e? 
powerplants,  and  other  buildings. 


OPERATIVES 


Driving  occupations: 
Busdrivers,  intercity 


Busdriver,  local  transit. .   . 

65,  000 

500 

Routemen,. 

235,000 

3,800 

Taxi  drivers 

85,  000 

1,  200,  000 

1  200 

Tiuckdrivers,  local 

37  000 

Truckdrivers,  over-the- 
road. 

640,000 

21,600 

Other  operative  occupations: 
Assemblers 

785,000 

26,  000 

Automobile  painters  _ 

30,000 

1,200 

Brakeman  (railroad) 

74,000 

1,000 

Electroplateis 

13,000 

600 

Gasoline  service  station 
attendants. 

400  000 

10,900 

Inspectors  (manufactur- 
ing). 

585,000 

19  200 

Machine  fool  operators      . 

500,000 

10,500 

Meat  cutters.   

200.000 

30,000 

4,500 

Photographic  laboratory 
occupations. 

1,600 

Power  truck  operators. .    . 

163,000 

4,100 

Production  painters    .       . 

160,000 

4,000 

Signal  department 
workers  (railroad). 

12,100 

-450 

Stationary  firemen 
(baler). 

73,000 

-600 

Waste  water  treatment 
plant  operators. 

23,500 

2,500 

We4ders  and  oxyfen  and 

480,000 

23,000 

arc  cutters. 


24,000  900     Moderate    employment     increase    as    a 

result  of  more  intercity  bus  travel 
Charter  service,  bus  delivery  of  package 
express  and  Ist-class  mail,  and  furthei 
curtailment  of  railroad  service  will 
increase  intercity  bus  traffic 

Little  employment  change  expected  ?s 
more  people  drive  automobiles 

Employment,  which  declined  during  the 
1950's  will  increase  slowly  as  denial. d 
rises  tor  subuiban  deliveries 

Although  number  ot  drivers  is  declining, 
high  turnover  results  in  need  for  many 
replacements. 

Moderate  increase  because  of  anticipa'ed 
increase  in  volume  of  freight  as  total 
business  activity  rises. 

Moderate  rise.  As  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial activity  grows  and  indusiiy 
continues  to  decentralize,  interciiy 
freight  will  increase 

Slow  increase  in  employment  as  techno- 
logical developments  curb  growth. 
Many  replacements  needed,  howevei 

Moderate  increase  resulting  from  larger 
number  ol  motor  vehicle  accidents 

Declining  employment  as  railroad  yards 
become  more  mechanized.  Some  le- 
placement  opportunities 

Moderate  increase,  related  to  longrun 
expansion  in  metalworking  and  macnin- 
ery  industries  and  use  of  electroplating 
process  on  more  metals  and  plastics 
Continuing  mechanization  and  reas- 
signment of  duties  to  other  workers  will 
limit  growth. 

Moderate  increase  resulting  from  growing 
consumption  of  gasoline  and  other 
service  station  products  and  services 

Slow  increase.  Use  ol  mechanized  ard 
automatic  inspection  equipment  will 
offset  rising  need  for  inspectors. 

Little  change  despite  anticipated  expan- 
sion of  metalworking  activities  Tec  - 
nological  developments  including  nii- 
merically  controlled  machine  tools  will 
affect  number  and  skills  ol  macr.ine 
tool  operators. 

Little  or  no  increase  as  technologic:! 
developments  increase  worker  prc- 
ductimty.  Nevertheless,  many  replace- 
ment opportunities. 

Moderate  increase  tied  to  growth  ol 
amateur,  business,  and  government 
photocraphy.  However,  greater  use  of 
improved  mechanized  film  processing 
equipment  will  keep  employment  from 
growing  as  fast  as  volume  of  processing. 

Increase  wiH  be  slow,  as  more  efficient 
power  trucks  and  ottier  mechanized 
materials-handling  equipment  are  de- 
veloped. 

Employment  to  remain  relatively  stable  as 
increasing  use  of  mechanized  and 
automatic  equipment  offsets  rising 
demand  tor  painting  services. 

Slow  dadine  as  improved  signaling  and 
communications  systems  require  less 
maintenance  and  repairs. 

Emptoyment  expected  to  decrease  mod- 
erately as  r«ult  of  more  automatic, 
centralized  equipment 

Rapid  increase  as  result  of  construction  of 
new  treatment  planb  lor  industrial  and 
domestic  waste  water. 

Rapid  increase  as  a  result  of  favorable 
lont-run  outlook  for  metalworking 
industries  and  wider  use  a(  waldini. 
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OPERATIVES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OCCUPATlOmi  OmOOH  HATOBOOK   in  brief.   1970.71   EDmO»_Co„tmu«J 


December  16,  1971 


Occupation 


Avtnit 

Estunatad       •nnual 
•mptey-     opening] 
ment,  1968     tolSSO'     Employment  prospects' 


Other  opentim  occupiUom — ContiniMd 
Btidge  and  building  workers        II  200 
(riilroad). 


275 


Decline  in  employment  expected  to  con- 
tinue because  o(  the  increased  use  of 
power  tools  and  other  labor-saving 
equipment  and  o»  new  materials  that 
require  less  maintenance  and  repair 


OPERATIVES 


Occupation 


Average 
Estimated       annual 
employ-     openings 
ment.  196«     to  1980 1    Employment  prospects' 


Track  workers  (railroad) 57,000  1  TOO 


Construction  Laborers  and 

and  hod  earners. 


inciu'd/.Ian'slers'our,^  tliV'c^ci'p'jt'or"''  '""  ""'*'  »•""'•""  "^  "'"^'>«'  '<""   "oe.  not 
ta-sIJ^on'a-'pVo^ecl.i.'irb^.r't'Sf'^'^ll^rrro'n?^  r^oTm^d^fS^'ol  Tf:'^"  T"^'  '^ 

WHI  alter  economic  growth  substantia,!,.  (c'Jh/,  econ!,r:?"fnd'S>i?,?;at^,e^Vs'Vn3°rSnC 


Employment  decline,  as  mechanised 
equipment  and  new  materials  reduce 
number  o(  men  employed  in  mainte- 

m.m  .^000  So^g^trwrr'^uMrom  increase, 
construction,  but  use  of  mechamled 
equipment  will  limit  opportuniUes. 

rd'!',^\Tn,':,r,'??n\i*'e"'rb^Lft;ei:e'r:.:?^"'^ji^^ 

tu.es  in  1980  will  approximate  the    96  "e?el  which       fm.lS-f  h '  i""^  !*  "If'  '^^'«"«  "«"'*'■ 
Vietnam  buildup.  *"  "  '^  somewh.,!  higher  than  the  levels  before  the 

>  Estimates  not  available. 

'  Includes  layout  men  and  mstrumeii!  men. 


VICTOR  W.  KEARNS.  JR..  AWARDED 
CARNEGIE  MEDAL 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  never 
reaUy  knows  what  he  is  capable  of  until 
an  emergency  arises  to  test  his  courage. 
One  such  test,  which  occurred  in  my 
district,  involved  a  Douglas  County  com- 
missioner. Victor  W.  Reams.  Jr.,  who  was 
himself  Injured  as  he  helped  to  free  an 
injured  truckdrtver  from  the  buminsr 
cab  of  his  rig. 

For  this  act  of  heroism,  Victor  Kearns 
has  been  awarded  a  Carnegie  Medal  from 
the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
Following  Is  the  text  of  the  certificate 
awarded  to  Mr.  Keams: 

Cabntcie  Hero  P^nd  Commission 
Thla  certifies  that  Victor  W.  Kearns.  Jr  has 
been  awarded  a  Carnegie  Medal  in  recognition 
of  an  outstanding  act  of  heroism : 

Bronze  Medal  awarded  to  Victor  W.  Kearns 
Jr..  who  helped  to  rescue  Ronald  E.  Sheriff 
from  burning.  Lawrence.  Kans..  April  21   1970 
A  tractor- trailer  driven  by  Sheriff,  aged  23 
truckdrtver.  was  involved  in  an  accident  and 
moved  from  the  highway  onto  grass-covered 
terrain,   where  the  deUched  cab  of  the  rig 
landed  upright  on  the  ground  alongside  the 
traUer.  Escaping  fuel  caught  fire,  and  flames 
burned  on  the  trailer  and  one  side  of  the  cab 
Kearns.  aged  35.  county  commissioner,  ran  to 
the   other  side  of   the  cab   and   was  trying 
without  success  to  open  the  door  when  an- 
other man  arrived.  Plamea  Increased  as  the 
two  men  then  managed  to  lower  the  window 
The  other  man  reached  Into  the  cab.  grasped 
Sheriff,  and  pulled  him  partially  through  the 
window  opening   Keams  then  also  took  hold 
of  Sheriff,  who  had  suffered  extensive  burns 
Together.  Keams  and  the  other  man  drew 
Shertff  out  of  the  cab  and  moved  him  away 
from  it.  About  a  minute  later  the  flames  in- 
creasod  when  a  fuel  tank  exploded.  Sheriff 
and  Kearns  recovered  from  burns  they  had 
sustained. 


son.  orphaned  at  age  13,  Ralph  Bunche 
rose  to  the  position  of  an  honored  and 
distinguished  diplomatic  craftsman 

He  entered  college  with  an  athletic 
scholarship  and  left  with  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  government 
and  international  relations. 

Among  many  other  distinguished  ac- 
complishments Ralph  Bunche  was  the 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1950 
Under  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
for  Political  Affairs  1958-67.  and  Under 
Secretary  General  since  1968. 

Yet  even  more  than  these  high  honors 
the  real  greatness  of  Ralph  Bunche  was 
symbolized  by  his  personal  warmth  com- 
passion and  tireless  dedication.  He  was  a 
man  respected  and  admired  throughout 
the  worid.  He  was  a  man  whose  sincere 
efforts  for  the  goal  of  peace  will  forever 
be  etched  into  the  history  of  this  century 
His  untimely  death  takes  from  this 
country,  and  the  world,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  skiUful  international  arbitra- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bunche.  to 
Ralph  Jr..  his  daughter  Joan,  and  his 
three  grandchildren. 


First,  protect  the  market  price  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  by  authorizing 
Federal  purchase  of  large  quantities  of 
these  commodities  to  be  held  in  a  stra- 
tegic reserve.  The  bill  also  raises  the  price 
support  loan  rates  on  feed  grains  and 
wheat  by  25  percent  whenever  a  com- 
modity adjustment  program  results  in 
an  addition  to  reserve  stocks. 

Second,  regulate  the  manufacture  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  pesUcides,  and' 

Third,  require  Federal  crop  insurance 
to  be  made  available  to  persons  between 
18  and  21  years  of  age. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  complete  action  in  1972  on  a  meas- 
ure enabling  farmer-elected  marketing 
committees  to  bargain  and  negotiate 
with  processors  and  other  buyers  for 
prices  on  a  commodity-by-commodity 
basis. 


OVER  47-CENT  CHEESES 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 


SUMMARY  OP  FARM  LEGIoLATION 
IN  1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or    INDIANA 


DR.   RALPH   BUNCHE 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
simple  background  of  a  Detroit  barbers 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  took  several 
steps  to  meet  Its  obligaUon  'to  farmers. 
Legislation  was  enacted  to: 
First,  broaden  and  strengthen  the  op- 
eration   of    the    Federal    farm    credit 
system; 

Second,  make  permanent  the  authority 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
insure  loans,  and 

Third,  Improve  telephone  service  in 
rural  areas  by  providing  more  funds  for 
firms  serving  those  areas. 

Several  farm  measures  have  passed 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  and  hope- 
fully will  be  enacted  into  law  in  1972. 
Included  in  this  group  are  bills  to: 


OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse   to    a   Presidential    request,    the 
Tariff  Commission  has  conducted  an  In- 
vestigation on  the  importation  of  "over 
47-cenf'  cheeses.  Although  quotas  exist 
on  most  cheese,  cheeses  which  cost  47 
cents  or  more  per  pound  are  excluded.  A 
dramatic  increase  in  the  importation  of 
these    "over   47-cent"   cheeses   has  oc- 
curred, and  the  figures  are  still  growing. 
The    recommendation    of    the    Tariff 
Commission  is  that  the  47-cent  break  be 
abolished  and  that  a  quota  be  established 
for  the  various  types  of  cheeses  involved, 
regardless  of  price.  Although  the  Com- 
mission completed  its  hearings  3  months 
ago  and  has  made  its  recommendations 
to  the  President,   no   action  has  been 
taken.  In  the  meantime,  importers  seem 
to  be  trying  to  ship  in  as  many  of  their 
products  as  possible  before  Presidential 
action  occurs. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  further  delay  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  dairy  industry — and 
thus  detrimental  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. I  urge  the  President  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  establish  these  quotas. 


December  17,  1971 
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SUMMARY  OP  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
LEGISLATION  IN  1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  XKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
steps  were  taken  In  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  to  help  Federal  work- 
ers. 

Foremost  ammg  them  was  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal  pay  raise  effective 
January  1.  1972,  over  the  President's  ob- 
jections. The  raise  could  be  as  much  as 
5.5  percent. 

The  House  has  also  passed  a  bill,  now 
pending  in  the  Seruite,  to  provide  equita- 
ble rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees and  payment  of  shift  differen- 
tials on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  continued  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  new  Postal  Service. 
Actions  reviewed  included  the  sale  of 
postal  bonds,  the  awarding  of  a  Job 
evaluation  ocmtract,  and  the  so-called 
gag  rule  on  wnployee  contacts  with  Con- 
gi-essmen. 

The  committee  is  working  on  several 
other  matters  of  importance  to  Federal 
employees,  including  measures  to: 

First.  Permit  immediate  retirement 
when  the  sum  of  years  of  service  and  age 
totals  at  least  80 ; 

SecOTid.  Gradually  increase  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  to  the  cost  of  em- 
ployees' health  insurance  to  75  percent; 
and 


Third.  Protect  «nployeefl  from  Inva- 
sions of  privacy  by  Federal  officials. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
complete  action  on  these  measures  in 
1972. 


SUMMARY  OF  LABOR  LEGISLATION 
IN  1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  December  16.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  took  several 
steps  to  meet  its  obligation  to  labor. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to : 

First,  extend  presidential  authority  to 
stabilize  the  economy  and  control  Infia- 
tion.  The  biU  Includes  a  provision  assur- 
ing retroactive  pay  in  most  cases. 

Second,  provide  for  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  times  of  high 
imemployment. 

Third,  repeal  the  7-percent  auto  ex- 
cise tax  and  reduce  personal  income  tax 
liabilities. 

Fourth,  increase  the  supply  of  health 
manpower  and  medical  training  facili- 
ties. 

Final  congressional  action  is  expected 
early  next  year  on  the  first  bill  in  46 
years  to  regulate  campaign  spending  for 
Federal  offices. 

Several  other  measures  have  passed 
the  House  and  hopefully  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  1972,  including  bills  to: 


First,  reform  the  entire  Fedota  wel- 
fare system  and  Institute  national  eligi- 
bility standards  for  public  assistance. 

Seocmd,  create  an  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  guard  con- 
sumer interests  in  proceedings  before 
Federal  agencies. 

Third,  strengthen  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  complete  action  in  1972  on  meas- 
ures to  establish  nati<»ial  health  insur- 
ance and  no-fault  auto  insurance  plans, 
and  increase  the  minimum  wage  level. 


THE    RETIREMENT    OF    CURTIS    A. 
CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Friday,  December  10,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
miss  Chris  Christianson  when  he  retires 
at  the  end  of  this  session.  He  has  been  a 
loyal  and  able  feUow  worker  in  the 
House  since  1946,  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
get  along  without  him.  We  owe  him  a 
tremendous  vote  of  thanks  for  the  serv- 
ice he  has  given  to  all  of  us  as  one  of  the 
best  tally  clerks  ever,  and  we  can  say  to 
him  in  all  sincerity  "thank  you  for  a  job 
well  done."  May  only  the  best  come  to 
him  in  the  days  ahead,  and  may  his 
retirement  bring  him  only  enjoyment 
and  happiness. 


SENATE— Fridai^,  December  17,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Rule  over  this  body,  O  Lord,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  the  advancement 
of  Thy  kingdom,  and  the  coming  of  the 
age  of  peace. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  whose 
birth  we  celebrate.  Amen. 


ORD  following  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress until  the  last  edition  authorized  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is  pub- 
lished: but  this  order  shall  not  apply  to 
any  subject  matter  which  may  have 
occurred  or  to  any  speech  delivered  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
I  wish  to  advise  that  the  time  for  filing 
information  to  be  Included  in  the  Record 
will  be  up  to  January  11,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. December  16,  1971.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  THE  RECORD  FOLLOWING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may  be 
P^'"""ttedto  make  Insertions  In  the  Rec- 
C3CVn ^2995— Part  38 


PRINTING  OP  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  first  session,  I 
state,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  that  the 
Joint  committee  has  very  properly  ruled 
that  the  printing  of  such  reports,  both 
as  committee  prints  and  in  the  Record, 
is  duplication,  the  cost  of  which  cannot 
be  Justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  conunlttee  prints  or  in 
the  Record,  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


TRIBUTE   TO    SENATOR    SCOTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  December 
16,  1971,  there  is  a  most  interesting  and 
worthwhile  commentary  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  Roth  entiUed  "Resurgence  of 
Senator  Scott  Goes  Unnoticed." 

As  I  read  the  article.  I  find  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  Mr.  Roth's  commentary  but, 
may  I  say,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  not  gone  imnoticed. 
He  has  made  many  contributions.  He 
has  worn  two  hats,  one  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  second,  as  Republi- 
can leader  of  the  Senate,  which  is  also 
important.  But  anyone  who  wears  those 
two  hats,  on  either  side,  has  a  job  which 
is  more  difficult  than  many  people  com- 
prehend. 

Thus,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
article  does  credit  to  a  man  who  has  done 
much  for  his  country,  for  his  State,  and 
for  the  Senate. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  man  to  serve 
opposite.  In  the  Joint  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  than  I  can  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Poinsylvania,  who  has  my  af- 
fection, my  respect,  and  my  admiration. 
His  word  Is  his  bond  and  our  relation- 
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ship  could  not  be  better  I  am  happy  to 
state  publicly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ROBZST  Roth:  He  SHOtrii>  Grr  "Comeback 
AWAEO" — ^RESumcxNcx  or  Sematob  Scott 
Qoss  Unnoticed 

Wmhincton. — Inner  Washington  is  much 
Intrigued  these  days  by  the  rehabUltmtlon  of 
S«niit«  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  Is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes 
news  headlines  but  those  who  keep  track  of 
things  around  here  are  very  much  aware  of  It. 

Two  years  ago  at  this  time  most  of  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  knowing  what's 
what  woiildnt  have  bet  a  plugged  nickel  on 
the  survival  of  Senator  Scott  as  a  major  po- 
litical figure. 

Scott  was  In  the  White  House  dog  house.  He 
had  offended  by  voting  against  confirmation 
of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  by  pursuing  generally  a 
line  more  liberal  than  was  then  acceptable 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

WORE    TWO   HATS 

About  to  enter  a  tough  fight  for  reelection, 
he  seemed  to  have  fiaien  between  two  stools 
trying  to  serve  both  a  conservative  Adminis- 
tration as  spokesman  and  a  liberal  constit- 
uency as  senator,  and  succeeding  In  neither. 

To  cap  It  all.  Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kan- 
sas, a  knock-'em,  sock- 'em,  down-the-llna 
Agnew-type  Republican  conservative,  was 
about  to  be  chosen  by  President  Nlzon  as  Re- 
publican national  chairman.  In  total  disre- 
gard of  the  vigorous  protest  of  Scott. 

Everyone  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  what 
that  m«ant.  Dole  would  become  the  White 
House  spokesman  in  the  Senate,  carrying  the 
ball  which  Soott  had  fumbled.  As  for  Scott, 
be  would  have  to  accept  second  rank  la  fact 
If  not  In  name,  or  resign  his  poet  as  minority 
leader. 

He  did  neither.  He  did  what  he  had  always 
done  when  the  odds  against  him  were  long. 
He  dug  In,  he  fought  back.  He  called  up  his 
reserves  of  political  know-how,  which  In- 
cluded every  trick  In  the  book. 

ALWAYS   A    nCHTSX 

Those  who  wrote  Scott  off  overlooked  his 
poUtlcal  hllstory.  Scott  has  never  had  an 
easy  time  of  It.  He  has  never  had  what  the 
politicians  call  a  stable  constituency:  that 
Is,  one  in  which  the  political  patterns  were 
readily  predictable.  He  had  five  tera»  in  the 
House,  representing  a  district  which  was 
predominately  WASP  Republican  when  he 
was  first  elected  and  which  changed  during 
his  Incxmibency  into  a  politically  and  racially 
mixed  area. 

Scott's  races  for  the  Senate  were  all  up 
hlU.  The  first  was  in  1058,  a  bad  year  for  Re- 
publican candidates.  The  Democrats  gained 
16  Senate  seats  that  year,  but  Scott  kept  his. 
His  second  try  was  in  an  even  worse — for  the 
OOP — ye«u'.  That  was  1984,  the  year  of  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  landslide.  President  John- 
son carried  Pennsylvania  by  nearly  1.5  mil- 
lion votes.  Scott  overcame  that  handicap  and 
won  the  state  himself  by  60,000.  Six  years 
later,  again  bucking  a  Democratic  tide  which 
elected  a  Democratic  governor  In  bis  own 
state,  Scott  won  again. 

OUT   or    THE    SHADOWS 

Since  then  the  White  House  has  changed 
course,  embracing  new  economic  and  foreign 
policy  doctrine.  Soott,  easily  reelected  as  mi- 
nority leader,  emerged  from  the  shadows  and 
took  the  center  of  the  Senate  stage.  It  be- 
gan to  dawn  on  the  more  acute  observer* 
that  he  had  the  White  House  ear  and  had 
become  its  spokesman  In  fact  as  well  as  name. 

The  White  House  began  coming  out  on  U3p 


In  some  of  the  legislative  contests  In  which 
formerly  It  had  fared  badly.  Thi»  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Demo- 
cratic proposal  for  a  tax  check-off  to  finance 
the  campaign  expenses  of  political  parties. 

Scott  put  the  Democrats  on  the  defensive 
by  denouncing  this  as  a  barefaced  political 
grab  by  the  opposition  party.  He  urged  the 
President  to  announce  he  would  veto  the 
measure  If  it  stayed  in  the  tax  bfll  to  which 
it  bad  been  attached. 

HIS  ADVICE  rOLLOWXD 

Scott's  advice  was  followed,  the  Democrats 
were  routed  and  the  proposal  was  killed  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

This  was  only  one  example,  the  latest,  of 
Scott's  phoenix -like  rise  from  what  were  sup- 
ix>sed  to  be  his  ashes.  In  the  meantime,  it  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  that  Dole  Is  in  obscurity, 
Ignored  by  the  news  media  and.  to  all  ap- 
pearances by  the  White  House. 

Nor  has  it  gone  unnoticed  that  in  recent 
months  the  White  House  has  scored  a  number 
of  sp>ectacular  successes  on  Capitol  Hill.  No 
one.  least  of  all  Scott,  believes  or  would  claim 
that  this  Is  In  any  way  connected  with  the 
Scott  resurgence.  But  no  one,  least  of  all 
Scott,  would  deny  that  it  is  an  interesting 
coincidence ! 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  also  express  my  relief  that  the 
photograph  which  accompanies  the  ar- 
ticle will  not  appear  in  the  Record. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  during  this 
arduous  and  difiQcuIt  session,  in  fact  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  hold  an  office  in  my  party,  the  greatest 
joy  possible  has  come  from  my  associa- 
tion with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  We  have  never  had  a  word  of  mis- 
imderstanding.  We  have  never  had  a 
word  in  writing.  Every  undertaking  or 
agreement  we  have  ever  proposed  has 
been  made  with  what  may  seem  to  be 
casualness  to  an  outsider  but  is  of  the 
kind  which  persons  who  are  friends  and 
trusted  associates  and  colleagues  do  sum- 
marily make  with  each  other. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
He  and  I  both  do  our  level  best  to  keep 
politics  to  a  minimum.  Recognizing  that 
it  has  its  due  place,  both  of  us  know 
that  occasionally  we  open  up  the  door 
and  let  the  little  dog  of  politics  In,  but 
after  a  while  we  shoo  him  back  into  his 
kennel  and  get  on  with  the  much  greater 
business  of  working  together  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  kind  remarks. 


QUORUM  CAUi 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  rule  vn,  the  Chair  calls  for 
the  presentation  of  petitions  and 
memorials. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OP  TIME  FOR  VOTING  ON 
CLOTURE  MOnON  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  an  imusual  request.  I  hope 
that  the  Chair  and  the  Senate  will  un- 
derstand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  vote  on  the  cloture  motion,  occur  be- 
ginning at  the  hour  of  2  pjn.  rather  than 
11  a.m.  as  the  Senate  previously  agreed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  widely  this  request  has  been 
known  to  the  membership  and  whether 
there  is  an  agreement  with 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  discussed  It 
with  the  leadership  because  I  would  an- 
ticipate, if  things  work  as  they  may  work 
out,  that  we  would  get  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
if  that  passes,  then  the  conUnuing  reso- 
lution, and  Immediately  thereafter  to 
withdraw  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  request  has  al- 
ready been  granted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  might  be  of  Interest 
that  the  majority  leader  intends  to  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  to  vote  at  11  a.m. 
on  the  conference  report,  so  that  those 
who  are  coming  back  who  are  expecting 
to  vote  at  11  a.m.  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  that  time  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  inter- 
ested, because  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  made  travel  plans  for  later  in  the 
afternoon,  and  If  there  is  to  be  a  vote  at 
2  p.m.  it  may  Interfere  with  their  plans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  true,  but  I 
think  this  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Senate ;  also,  we  haev  a  little  leeway  here, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  get  them  out; 
but,  also,  that  will  be  the  decision  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  we  vote 
at  11  a.m.,  if  it  works  out  that  way,  we 
want  to  vote  at  that  Ume.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
come  from  long  distances  and  we  would 
not  want  to  disappoint  them.  We  want 
them  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
something. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consultation 
with  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Ajkxn),  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  but  subject  to  bis 
approval,  and  I  understand  this  meets 
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with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  a^  mianl- 
mous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the  foreign 
aid  resolution  occur  at  the  end  of  11 
am. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  let  us  understand  what  we  are 
doing,  because  I  am  here  to  propose 
amendments  to  something,  and  I  want 
to  know  where  we  are.  The  measure  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  speaks  of 
now  is  the  conference  report  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  not  in  order  at  the  present 
time.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE   OF   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  and 
the  continuing  resolution,  two  members 
of  my  staff,  Mr.  Tcwn  Halstad  and  Mur- 
ray Flanders,  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
same  request  for  Kenton  Guenther  and 
Charles  Warren. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  same  request  for  Hannah  McCor- 
nack  of  my  office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  2878  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  10367.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  setUe- 
ment  of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R  11932.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbu  and  other  acUvltles  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  MrrcALF  i  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bills. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  S.  2515,  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES  BILL  TO 
BE  PENDING  BUSINESS  ON  JANU- 
ARY 18,  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns,  its  pending  business  be  Calen- 
dar No.  412,  S.  2515,  a  bill  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  worketrs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  wlU  be  the 
pending  business  when  we  come  back  on 
January  18 — if  we  leave  before  January 
18. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFEELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  SEC- 
OND SESSION.  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  Senate  will  have  some  indication 
as  to  what  confronts  us  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment at  this  time  which  will  be  read,  I 
hope,  by  all  Members  in  the  Record  of 
today's  proceedings,  which  will  appear 
tomorrow. 

With  some  trepidation  I  must  an- 
noimce  that  the  legislative  logjam  that 
has  marked  the  concluding  weeks  of  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  will  mark 
as  well  the  beginning  weeks  of  the  sec- 
ond session. 

While  the  Senate's  record  has  been 
significant,  there  remain  in  this  Congress 
a  number  of  subjects  of  major  impor- 
tance that  must  be  addressed  before  the 
92d  Congress  adjourns. 

Top  Ml  the  list  are  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  amendments  which 
have  been  on  the  Senate  Calendar  await- 
ing action  since  last  October  28.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
bring  this  measure  before  the  Senate 
as  its  first  order  of  business  in  the  new 
session.  For  that  purpose  S.  2515  has  been 
made  the  unfinished  business. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  major  items 
thereafter  that  will  be  ready  for  early 
consideration.  On  some,  time  limitations 
agreements  have  already  been  obtained. 
The  others  wUl   be  considered  on  the 


basis  of  proceeding  until  disposed  of  on 
the  merits.  "Hiey  include  Toter  regis- 
trati(m,  S.  2574;  higher  education.  S. 
659;  the  equal  rights  amendment;  and 
welfare  and  social  security,  HJl.  1.  All 
of  these  Items  are  extremely  important. 
All,  h(^)efully,  will  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  read  the  list  of 
these  items  together  with  pertinent 
agreements  and  announcements  that 
have  appeared  in  cMinection  therewith. 

First,  S.  2515,  equal  employment  op- 
portunities, the  pending  business  on  re- 
turn for  second  sessl(»i,  January  18, 
1972. 

Second.  Higher  education,  S.  659. 
Time  limit  of  6  hours.  2  hours  on  each 
amendment  thereto,  and  one-half  hour 
on  amendments  in  the  second  degree: 
provided  that  3  days'  notice  be  given 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  S.  659 — 
Record.  November  24,  S19657. 

Third.  Equal  rights  amendment,  ex- 
pected to  be  reported  by  February  1, 
as  indicated  by  Senator  Ervin — Record 
of  October  19,  S16536: 

I  believe  If  It  goes  over.  It  will  be  reported 
by  the  1st  of  February.  I  do  not  believe,  with 
the  other  press  of  business,  we  could  possibly 
do  It  sooner. 

Fourth.  Welfare,  social  security,  HJl. 
1,  expected  to  be  reported  by  March  1 
as  indicated  by  Senator  Long — ^Record, 
November  17.  S18872: 

I  said  to  the  majority  leader  earlier  today 
and  I  said  earlier  In  discussion  with  blm  and 
with  other  members  of  the  committee  prior 
to  that  time  that  It  is  my  hope  we  can  bring 
the  bill  out  by  March  1.  It  may  be  that  we 
could  have  it  out  here  by  February  15.  Ttint 
may  depend  on  what  schedule  the  Senate 
pursues. 

Fifth.  Voter  registration,  S.  2574. 

ESTABI.ISHICENT  AMD  MAINTENANCE  Or  EESEBVX 
SUPPLIES  OF  FARM  COMMODrTTES 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  items 
which  I  have  listed  as  being  in  line  for 
consideration  next  year,  I  wish,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, the  S«iator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf  ) ,  and  myself,  to  express  the 
hope  that  HJl.  1163,  a  biU  to  authorize 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
reserve  supplies  of  farm  commodities,  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible £ind  be  reported  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  meas- 
ure was  considered  by  the  appropriate 
agriculture  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
and  was  reported  out  of  the  committee 
by,  I  believe,  a  vote  of  9  tc  1  or  9  to  0. 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  vote.  However, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  session,  it 
was  evidently  impossible  for  the  full 
committee  to  meet,  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  record  clear  and  to  clear  up  any 
misimderstandings  about  this  bill.  I 
would  point  out  it  is  not  now  on  the 
calendar.  It  has  not  been  before  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
It  will  not  be  eligible  for  consideration  in 
the  Senate  until  it  is  reported  by  the 
committee  and  placed  on  the  Calendar.  I 
want  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf  smd 
Mr.   Mansfield  > ,  who  cosponsored   the 
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bill  in  the  Senate,  our  hope  that  it  will 
be  given  expeditious  consido-ation  as 
soon  aa  poadble. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  proposed 
schedule  indicates  is  that  Members 
should  get  a  good  rest  when  we  adjourn 
this  year  because  next  year  being  a  po- 
litical year  and  being  also  a  very  diffi- 
cult legislative  year  will  require  that 
Senators  come  back  in  the  best  of  health 
and,  hopefully,  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  first  permit  the 
Chair  to  complete  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manlmous  cmisent  tliat  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  continued  for  another  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  the  first  item  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, which  has  been  there  for  months. 
Is  the  treaty  respecting  genocide.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  hearing  from  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  his  disposition  on  that 
measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  S«iator  has 
pressed  me  nearly  every  day  for  the  last 
5  or  6  months  about  this  measure.  Un- 
fortimately,  a  propitious  time,  in  my 
opinion,  has  not  arisen  at  wliich  to  con- 
sider that  most  important  treaty — a 
treaty  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  had  so  much  to  do  with 
in  getting  out  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  in 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  has  shown 
such  an  intensive  interest  over  the  past 
3  years  to  my  knowledge,  if  not  longer. 

If  the  Senator  would  allow  me  at  this 
time  not  to  make  a  definitive  statement 
of  commitment,  I  would  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  him  when  we  come 
b€u:k  next  year  and  see  then  what  the 
prospects  are. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  quite  frankly  whether  it  would 
make  a  difference  to  him  in  his  evalua- 
ti<Hi  of  the  situation  if  there  began  to 
be  evidence  of  greater  active  interest  on 
the  part  of  Senators  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  am  interested 
in  sufficient  numbers.  The  Senator  un- 
derstands wtiat  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  yields  to  no  one 
in  his  sense  of  humility  and  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  him  if  the  Record  did 
not  indicate  some  personal  appraisal  of 
the  situation.  I  understand  it  well. 

I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  and  me, 
and  I  might  add  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  Church)  who  chaired  a  special  sub- 
committee on  this  subject,  to  convince 
the  majority  leader  that  the  time  has 
come  to  deal  with  this  long-deferred 
matter  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  say  that 
with  a  desire  of  being  forensic,  but  to 
convince  him  that  the  time  has  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  a  brief  comment.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  raising  this  issue.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  badly  neglected. 
There  is  not  a  single  proposal  before  the 
Senate  that  has  been  before  the  Senate 
this  long.  The  majority  leader  a  few 
minutes  ago  referred  to  one  issue  that 
has  been  before  the  Senate  since  Octo- 
ber 28,  but  this  genocide  matter  has  been 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  20  years. 
It  is  a  matter  that  every  President  sup- 
ported. President  Nixon  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  measure  as  were  Presidents 
Johnson,  Kennedy,  Eisenhower,  and 
Truman ;  all  of  our  Presidents  have  been 
for  It. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  took  the  principal  initiative  more 
than  20  years  ago  in  the  United  Nations 
for  the  genocide  treaty.  Ttas  is  some- 
thing the  Senate  itself  can  accomplish. 
We  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  other 
body.  It  is  something  entirely  up  to  us. 
I  hope  at  long,  long  last  this  terrible 
crime,  the  worst  conceivable  crime,  can 
be  handled  by  the  Senate  in  a  treaty 
which  has  been  given  very  great  consid- 
eration and  which  has  overwhelming 
support.  Many  organizations  have  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  said  so  well,  it  is  so  pertinent 
and  should  be  on  our  minds  now. 

People  say  that  genocide  took  place 
years  ago  and  will  not  happen  again.  In 
the  last  few  weeks  we  saw  genocide  take 
place  in  Pakistan  on  a  tragic  scale.  So 
I  would  hope  that  this  treaty,  for  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  fought, 
as  I  have,  will,  at  long  last,  come  before 
the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  may  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  told  us  how  to 
do  it — to  wit,  get  enough  incentive  for 
action.  I  take  that  as  a  mandate.  I  shall 
Join,  feeling  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  debt  of  honor  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  in  trying  to  bring  this  about. 
I  think  our  job  is  very  clear.  I  think  the 
majority  leader  has  been  very  fair  today. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  show  him  that  the  time 
has  come  to  have  it  brought  up.  and  I 
think  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  This  is  an  excellent  pro- 
posal. We  can  get  together,  showing  what 
kind  of  proposal  we  can  agree  on  so  we 
can  show  that  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  objections  are 
ill  founded  and  limited  in  their  view,  but 
they  are  objections,  and  it  Is  up  to  us  to 
show  that  the  time  lias  come  to  make  a 
decision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  for  almost  3  years  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  every  day  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  know,  and  the  Senator 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  world,  and  I  think  he 
will  receive  them.  I  know  the  treaty  will 
be  ratified  because  he  proposes,  as  I  do. 
to  do  what  the  majority  leader  suggests 
we  should  do. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  iias  expired. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Preai- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie 
time  for  morning  business  be  extended 
for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  al>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrgirUa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Nos.  560,  561,  562,  and  563,  all 
of  which  have  been  cleared. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  6ro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTINO  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  "WAR 
POWERS  LEGISLATION" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
54 )  to  print  additional  copies  of  hearings 
on  "War  Powers  Legislation"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Cott.  Res.  54 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  "War  Powers 
Legislation"  held  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-586),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  64  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
5.000  additional  copies  of  its  hearings  en- 
titled   "War   Powers   Legislation." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
6.000  additional  copies,  at  •l.DS?  per 
thousand     $9,785 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  'A  PRIM- 
ER ON  MONEY" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  439)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
50,000  additional  copies  of  the  subcom- 
mittee print  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  entitled 
"A  Primer  on  Money,"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
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the  report  (No.  92-587),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  439  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Conamittee  on  BanUng  and  Currency 
of  50.000  additional  copies  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee Print  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance,  88th  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "A  Primer  on  Money." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows : 

Printing-cost  estimate 
Back  to  press,  flrst  1,000  copies —  $1,286.  28 
49,000  additional  copies,  at  $200.50 

per  thousand 9,  824.  50 


Total     estimated 
Con.  Res.  439 


cost,     H. 


11.109.78 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
•THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL OPERATIONS:  PUR- 
POSE, LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY, 
JURISDICmON.  AND  RULES"  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (House 
Concurrent  Resolution  441)  authorizing 
tlie  printing  of  "The  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations:  Purpose, 
Legislative  History,  Jurisdiction,  and 
Rules"  as  a  House  document,  and  for 
otiier  purposes,  was  considered  and 
pgreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-588),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  441  would 
provide  ( 1 )  that  a  compilation  of  materials 
entitled  "The  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Ooeratlons;  Purpose,  Legislative  His- 
tory. Jurisdiction,  and  Rules"  be  printed, 
with  Illustrations  and  with  a  suitable  cover 
approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, as  a  House  document:  and  (2)  that 
there  be  printed  2.500  additional  copies  of 
such  a  docviment  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Comniltiee  on  Congressional  Operations. 
Printing-cost  estimate 

To  print  as  a  document  (1,500 
copies) $2,160.51 

2.500  additional  copies,  at  $88.80 
per  thousand 222.  00 

Total     estimated     cost,     H. 

Con.    Res.   441 2,382.51 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  AS 
A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  A  COMPILA- 
TION OF  THE  EULOGIES  ON  THE 
LATE  JUSTICE  HUGO  L.  BLACK 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  469  >  to  provide  for  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  a  compilation  of  the 
eulogies  on  the  late  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-589),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  469  would 
provide  (1)  that  a  compilation  containing 
the  etilogles  of  the  late  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black  delivered  In  the  Congress,  and  such 
other  materials  as  may  be  deemed  appro- 
priate, be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a 
House  document;  and  (2)  that  there  be 
printed  and  bound,  as  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  5,600  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  4,350 
copies  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  1,000  copies  would  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  150  copies  would 
be  for  the  use  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sesy  Black. 
The  additional  copiee  of  such  document 
would  be  prorated  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  for  a  pe- 
riod of  60  days,  after  which  the  unused  bal- 
ances would  be  distributed  by  the  respective 
House  and  Senate  document  rooms. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimxite 
To     print     as     a     document     (1,500 

copies) $4,662 

5,500     additional     copies,     at     $1,244 

per  thousand 6.842 

Total  estimated,  cost,  H.  Con, 

Res.  469 11,504 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  JANUARY  17, 
1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V.'cst  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
nate  committees  may  be  authorized  to 
file  reports  on  Januai-y  17,  1972. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
fenxd  as  indicated: 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Improvements 
Needed  in  Elstabllshlng  Requirements  for, 
and  Use  of.  Medical  Professional  Personnel 
in  the  Military  Services,"  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  December  16,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  of  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Fiscal  Year  1971,"  Department 
of  Justice,  dated  December  14,  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 

S.  3030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  Raffeek 
Mohammed.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

8.  3031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
eastern University  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (by 
request)  : 

S.  3032.  A  bill  to  amend  section  305  of  title 
44  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  cer- 
tain employment  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.J.  Res.  186.  A  Joint  resolution  setting 
the  date  for  the  convening  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress.  Read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  December  17,  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  bill  (S.  2878)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  enhance  the  eflfec- 
tlveness  of  International  fishery  conservation 
programs:  and 

H.R,  5419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corbie 
P.  Cochran. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ba'vh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Har'tke)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2083,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  poisoning  of  animals  and  birds 
on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr,  HAH'rKE)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2084.  a  bill  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  leg-hold  or  steel  jaw 
traps  on  animals  in  the  United  States. 

S.    2734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwedcer,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh»  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2734,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
national  standards  for  nutritional  label- 
ing of  food  commodities. 

S.    2738 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirnN)  be  added 
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as  a  co«p(»i8or  of  8.  2738,  a  bill  to  amend 
titles  10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  eqiiallty  of  treatment  for 
military  personnel  in  the  application  of 
dependency  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few  days 
I  have  added  15  cosponsors  to  S.  2738, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
their  names  be  added  to  the  bill  when  it 
is  next  printed. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
8.  asa» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2829,  a 
biU  to  strengthen  interstate  reporting 
and  Interstate  services  for  parents  ot 
nmaway  children;  to  conduct  research 
on  the  size  of  the  runaway  srouth  popu- 
lation; for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  temporary  hous- 
ing and  counseling  services  for  transient 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hvuthrey) 
was  added  as  a  copsonsor  of  S.  2890,  the 
"Federal  Employee  Transition  Act  of 
1971". 

s.  s»3a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson  (for  Mr. 
Dole)  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn,- 
LER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2938, 
amending  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  free  or  reduced-rate 
transportation  for  certain  railroad  em- 
ployees and  their  eligible  dependents. 

S.    3944 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2944,  a  bill  to  amend  section  112  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  entire 
amount  of  the  compensation  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  civilian  employees  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war.  missing  in  action,  or  in  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

S.  30tO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuwhey) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3010,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3032 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3022,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
$2  bills  bearing  the  portrait  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    169 

A*  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro  of  West 
Virginia  (for  Mr.  Hollings)  the  Senator 
frcm  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buiuiick).  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
oluti(Hi  169,  to  ptLy  tribute  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  this  country  on  Law 
Day,  May  1. 1872. 

sxNATx  jonn  kxsolution  ito 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 


Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hakxxx).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hmc- 
PHKXT ) .  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANsriKLo).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovesx).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalt)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevemsow),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  170,  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  lower 
the  age  requirements  for  service  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  221— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  CRISIS  IN  NORTHERN 

IRELAND 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  proper  referral,  a  resolution  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  North  Ireland. 
There  exists  in  the  United  States,  and 
rightly  so,  great  symijathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  Catholic  minority  in  Northern 
Ireland.  As  human  beings  who  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  Americans  have  a 
legitimate  concern  over  injustice,  op- 
pression and  discrimination  practiced 
against  any  people  anywhere  in  the 
world;  and  they  have  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  give  expression  to  that  concern 
through  peaceful  means.  In  this  manner, 
they  can  hope  to  effect  decisions  overseas 
because  no  country  in  the  Western  World 
can  afford  to  ignore  American  public 
opinion. 

It  appears  that  the  authorities  in  Ulster 
may  now  be  prepared  to  redress  the  an- 
cient wrongs  visited  upon  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland.  Certain 
constitutional  changes  have  recently 
been  proposed  in  Northern  Ireland  which 
although  long  overdue,  represent  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction  al- 
though they  fall  far  short  of  the  goaJ  of  a 
reunified  Ireland.  CSovemment  contracts 
with  private  firms  are  henceforward  to 
include  antidiscrimination  clauses;  and 
a  crash  urban  renewal  program  is  to  be 
launched  in  Belfast.  In  addition,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland  has 
indicated  that  there  are  conditions  under 
which  he  would  favorably  consider  re- 
unification. 

In  Britain,  there  are  most  encouraging 
signs  on  the  horizon  that  the  realization 
that  reunification  of  aU  32  counties  of 
Ireland  is  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
situation  in  North  Ireland.  Former  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson,  under  whose 
auspices  as  Prime  Minister  the  dreaded 
"B-Special  Constabulary"  flourished,  has 
announced  his  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  reunification.  Recent  polls  of 
public  opinion  in  England  indicate  that 
there  is  majority  support  for  the  removal 
oy  British  troops  from  Northern  Ireland. 
Indeed,  It  is  In  the  Interests  of  an  early 
settlement  that  British  military  forces  In 
Northern  Ireland  be  withdrawn  at  the 
earliest  opportiulty  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  avoiding  the  bloodshed  which 
could  result  from  uiu%strained  conflict 
between  extremist  groups  on  both  sides  of 
the  Irish  question. 

While  I  strongly  believe  that  the  reuni- 


fication of  Ireland  presents  the  coly 
means  of  restoring  condlticHis  for  full 
justice  and  domestic  traxvquillity  for  an 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  would  foster  the  cause  of  peace  or 
reimiflcation  for  the  United  States  to 
take  an  official  position  on  the  matter. 
Any  declaration  by  this  country  or  by 
Congress  in  favor  of  reunification  would 
be  viewed  by  the  British  as  a  direct  inter- 
ventiMi  in  their  affairs,  and  would  with- 
out doubt  give  rise  to  the  same  resistance 
and  stiffening  of  attitudes  which  we 
would  experience  should  the  British  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  a  dispute  Involving, 
for  example,  Puerto  Rico.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  present  Increase  in  a  resort 
to  violence  by  both  sides  In  Northern  Ire- 
land is  allowed  to  continue,  the  only  re- 
sult can  be  a  hardening  of  the  lines  at  a 
time  when  so  many  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  E]ngland  have  finally  come 
to  the  understanding  that  reunification 
must  be  achieved  if  peace  and  Justice  are 
to  be  restored  to  Northern  Irdand. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  effective 
manner  In  which  the  United  States  can 
help  restore  conditions  in  which  negoti- 
ations leading  toward  reunification  can 
take  place  is  by  offering  its  good  offices 
in  arranging  for  the  withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish troops  and  in  bringing  both  parties 
together  at  a  negotiating  table. 

The  close  friendship  of  the  United 
States  to  both  Ireland  and  England  pro- 
vides this  country  with  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  assist  in  this  maimer  in  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  dispute  in  Northern 
Ireland  without  the  kind  of  intervention 
which  would  be  coimterproductive. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  following  resolution,  which 
petitions  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  such  offices  available  for 
this  purpose: 

Whereas  the  Irish  people  of  the  sU  county 
area  known  a.s  Northern  Ireland  have  been 
denied  fundamental  clvU  rights,  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  tempo  of  ylolence 
poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  interests  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty,  justice,  and  the  peace  of  the 
region,  and 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  best  Interests  ot  all 
parties  concerned  that  the  Northern  Ireland 
question  be  resolved  peacefully  be  It 

Resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  make  available  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  to  effect  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  dispute  in  Northern 
Irelnnd. 


December  17,  1971 
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ADDITIONAL   CXDSPONSORS   OP 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bekkitt),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoimncK), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  South  (JaroUna 
(Bilr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Ttnnnr)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Cbocar- 
rent  Resolution  51.  a  ooDCurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Cozigress 
with  respect  to  placing  before  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  the  issue  of 


the  dual  right  of  all  persons  to  emigrate 
from  and  also  return  to  one's  coimtry. 

SENATE  CONCXTSSENT  RESOLimON  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  53,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution relating  to  the  international 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  en- 
vironmental standards  and  regulations. 


EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   79S   AND    796 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
two  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  659)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  other  acts  dealing  with 
higher  education;  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  795 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  Insert 
the  following  new  title: 

'title  x— the  prohibition  of  sex 
discrimination 

"Sec.  1001.  No  pyerson  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
education  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply^ 

"(1)  to  the  undergraduate  admissions  pol- 
icy of  any  Institution  of  higher  education, 

"(2)  in  regard  to  admissions,  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment,  nor  for  six  years 
thereafter  in  the  case  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution which  has  begun  the  process  of 
changing  from  being  an  institution  which 
admits  only  students  of  one  sex  to  being 
an  institution  which  admits  students  of  both 
sexes,  but  only  If  it  Is  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  such  change  which  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or 

"(3)  to  an  educational  Institution  which 
Is  controlled  by  a  religious  organization  and 
where  the  application  of  this  subjection 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  rellglotis 
tenets  of  such  organization." 

Sec  1002.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  education 
program  or  activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or 
contract  other  than  a  contract  of  Insur- 
ance or  guaranty.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  section  lOOI 
with  respect  to  such  program  or  activity  by 
issuing  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  gen- 
eral applicability  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
statute  authorizing  the  financial  assistance 
In  connection  with  which  the  action  U  taken. 
No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  be- 
come effective  unless  and  until  approved  by 
the  President.  Compliance  with  any  require- 
ment adopted  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  effected  ( 1 )  by  the  termination  of  or  re- 
fusal to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance  un- 
der such  program  or  activity  to  any  r«clpl- 
ent  as  to  whom  there  has  been  an  express 
finding  on  the  record,  srfter  opportunity  for 
bearing,  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  such 
requirement,  but  »uch  termination  or  re- 
tuaal  shall  be  limited  to  the  particular  po- 
litical entity,  or  part  thereof,  or  other  recipi- 


ent aa  to  whom  buc3i  a  finding  has  been 
made  and,  shall  be  limited  in  Its  effect  to 
the  particular  program,  or  part  thereof.  In 
which  such  noncompliance  has  been  ao 
foimd,  or  (2)  by  any  other  means  authorized 
by  law:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such  ac- 
tion shall  be  taken  until  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  has  advised  the  appropri- 
ate person  or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  and  has  determined 
that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary means.  In  the  case  of  any  action  ter- 
minating, or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue, 
assistance  because  of  failure  to  comply  with 
a  requirement  Imposed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  shall  file  with  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  program  or  activity  Involved 
a  full  written  report  of  the  circumstances  and 
the  grounds  for  such  action.  No  such  action 
shall  become  effective  until  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  filing  of  such  report. 

Sec.  1003.  Any  department  or  agency  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  section  1003  shall 
be  subject  to  such  Judicial  review  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  by  law  for  similar 
action  taken  by  such  department  or  agency 
on  other  grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not 
otherwise  subject  to  Judicial  review,  termi- 
nating or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue 
financial  assistance  upon  a  finding  of  failure 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  Imposed 
pursuant  to  section  1002,  any  person  ag- 
grieved ( including  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  and  any  agency  of  either) 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  action  in 
accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  such  action  shall  not  be 
deemed  committed  to  unreviewable  agency 
discretion  within  the  meaning  of  section  701 
of  that  title. 

Sec.  1004.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  action  under 
this  title  by  any  department  or  agency  with 
refpect  to  any  employment  practice  of  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  orga- 
nization except  where  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  to  pro- 
vide employment. 

Sec.  1005.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  add 
to  or  detract  from  any  existing  authority 
with  respect  to  any  program  or  activity  un- 
der which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  ex- 
tended by  way  of  a  contract  of  Insurance  or 
guaranty. 

Sec.  1006.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  section  701  (b) 
of  that  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "thereof"  the  following: 
"(except  with  respect  to  employees  of  a  State, 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  employed 
in  an  educational  institution)". 

(b)  Section  702  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  the  Inser- 
tion of  a  period  after  "religious  activities" 
and  the  deletion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

Sec.  1007.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  104  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957 
(42  U.S.C.  1975c(a) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "religion,"  the  following: 
"sex,"  and  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  104  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  Inunedlately  after  "re- 
ligion" the  following:  ",  sex". 

Sec.  1008.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  erf  1938  Is  amended  by  the 
Insertion  after  the  words  "the  provisions  of 
sections  6"  of  the  following:  "(except  section 
6(d)   in  the  case  of  paragraph  (1) ) ." 

Sec.  1009.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section 
3(r)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Aot  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  the  deletion  of  the  wcotla  "an 
elementary  or  secondary  school"  and  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "a  pre-school,  elemen- 
tary <x  secondary  school". 

(b)  Section  3(s)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "an  elementary  or  aeoondary 
school"  and  Inserting  "a  pre-school,  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school". 


Amendment  No.  796 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  title: 

"TITLE  X — THE  PROHlBI'llON  OP  SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 

"Sec.  1001.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
education  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  except  that  this  sub- 
section sbaU  not  apply — 

"(1)  In  regard  to  admissions  to  an  under- 
graduate educational  Institution  In  which 
more  than  90  Tt  of  the  students  are  of  the 
same  sex, 

"(2)  In  regard  to  admissions,  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment,  nor  for  six  years 
thereafter  In  the  case  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution which  has  begun  the  process  of 
changing  from  being  an  Institution  which 
admits  only  students  of  one  sex  to  being  an 
Institution  which  admits  students  of  both 
sexes,  but  only  if  It  Is  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  such  change  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or 

"(3)  to  an  educational  Institution  which 
Is  controlled  by  a  religious  organization  and 
where  the  application  of  this  subsection 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  such  organization." 

Sec.  1002.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  who  is  empKJwered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  education 
program  or  activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan, 
or  contract  other  than  a  contract  of  insur- 
ance or  guaranty.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
with  respect  to  such  program  or  activity  by 
Issuing  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  gen- 
eral applicability  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
statute  authorizing  the  financial  assistance  In 
connection  with  which  the  action  Is  taken. 
No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  be- 
come effective  unless  and  until  approved  by 
the  President.  Compliance  with  any  require- 
ment adopted  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  effected  ( 1 )  by  the  termination  of  or  re- 
fusal to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance  under 
such  program  or  activity  to  any  recipient  as 
to  whom  there  has  been  an  express  finding  on 
the  record,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of 
a  failure  to  comply  with  such  requirement, 
but  such  termination  or  refusal  shall  be 
limited  to  the  particular  political  entity,  or 
part  thereof,  or  other  recipient  as  to  whom 
such  a  finding  has  been  made  and,  shall  be 
limited  in  its  effect  to  the  particular  pro- 
gram, or  part  thereof,  In  which  such  non- 
compliance has  been  so  found,  or  (2)  by  any 
other  means  authorized  by  law:  Provided, 
hoicei'er.  That  no  such  action  shall  be  taken 
until  the  department  or  agency  concerned 
has  advised  the  appropriate  person  or  persons 
of  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment and  has  determined  that  compliance 
cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary  means.  In 
the  case  of  any  action  terminating,  or  refus- 
ing to  grant  or  continue,  assistance  because 
of  failure  to  comply  with  a  requirement  im- 
posed pursuant  to  this  section,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  shall  file 
with  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
gram of  activity  Involved  a  full  written  re- 
port of  the  circumstances  and  the  grounds 
for  such  action.  No  such  action  shall  become 
effective  until  thirty  days  have  elapsed  after 
the  filing  of  such  report. 

Sec.  1003.  Any  department  or  agency  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  section  1003  shall  be 
subject  to  such  judicial  review  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action 
taken  by  such  department  or  agency  on  other 
grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not  otherwise 
subject  to  judicial  review,  terminating  or  re- 
fusing to  grant  or  to  continue  financial 
assistance  upon  a  finding  of  faUure  to  com- 
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ply  with  any  requirement  Imposed  pursuant 
to  section  1003.  any  peraon  aggrievod  (In- 
cluding any  State  or  political  aubdlvlalon 
thereof  and  any  agency  of  either)  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  such  action  In  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  SUtea  Code, 
and  such  action  shall  not  be  deemed  com- 
mitted to  unreviewable  agency  discretion 
within  the  meaning  of  section  701  of  that 
title. 

Sec.  1004.  Nothing  conUlned  In  thla  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  action  under 
this  title  by  any  department  or  agency  with 
respect  to  any  employment  practice  of  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization except  where  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  to  pro- 
vide employment. 

Sac.  1006.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  add 
to  or  detract  from  any  existing  authority 
with  respect  to  any  program  or  activity  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  ex- 
tended by  way  of  a  contract  of  Insurance  or 
guaranty. 

Sbc.  1006.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  section  701(b) 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19M  ia  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "thereof  the  following: 
"(except  with  respect  to  employees  of  a  State, 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  employed 
In  an  edvicatlonal  institution)". 

(b)  Section  702  of  title  Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  period  after  "religious  activities" 
and  the  deletion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

Sxc.  1007.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  104  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1967 
(42  U.S.C.  1975c(a))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "religion,"  the  follow- 
ing: "sex,"  and  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  104  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"religion"  the  following:   ",  »ex". 

Sxc.  1008.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Ijs  amended  by  the  In- 
sertion after  the  words  "the  provisions  of 
sections  8"  of  the  following:  "(except  section 
e(d)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (1))." 

Sxc.  1009.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section 
3(r)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  the  deletion  of  the  words  "an 
elementary  or  secondary  school"  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  "a  pre-school,  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school". 

(b)  Section  3(s)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "an  elementary  or  secondary 
•cbool"  and  inserting  "a  pre-school,  elemen- 
tary or  secondai7  school". 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUPPORT  FOR  FORMER  SENATOR 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Roth) 
discussed  at  length  the  unwarranted  and 
embarrassing  attack  that  was  made  on 
the  integrity  of  former  Senator  John  J. 
Williams  in  a  report  by  associates  of 
Ralph  Nader.  He  also  submitted  docu- 
mentation for  the  Record. 

I  was  necessarily  absent  during  that 
discussion  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  fully  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Senator  Roth  and  other 
Senators.  The  allegations  against  Sena- 
tor Williams  were  based  on  innuendo  and 
a  complete  disregard  for  the  truth. 

The  record  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  19C4  tax  amendment  in  question 
benefited  a  good  many  Americans.  It  was 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  In  no  way.  shape,  or 
form  was  it  a  private  biU  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  Delawareans. 


No  one  who  has  known  Senator  WD- 
liams,  as  I  have  had  the  great  honor  to 
know  him,  could  believe  for  a  minute 
that  he  would  be  a  party  to  any  activity 
that  failed  to  meet  the  highest  standards 
of  honesty  and  integrity. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission met  here  in  Washington  on  De- 
cember 10  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  plans 
to  celebrate  our  200th  birthday. 

As  one  of  the  Senate  members  of  this 
Commission,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
of  December  16  which  I  received  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  Mr.  David 
J.  Mahoney,  who  outlines  the  progress 
made  at  this  meeting  and  the  contents 
of  the  five  major  resolutions  which  the 
Commission  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amekican  Revolvtxon 
bicentxnniai.  commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  16, 1971. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastoke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Pastoee  :  The  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission  meeting  In 
Washington.  DC,  on  December  10,  1971,  was 
productive. 

Five  major  resolutions  were  passed  to  ac- 
complish the  following: 

The  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
was  offlciaUy  recognized  as  a  National  Bicen- 
tennial site;  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  because  of  its  impressive  improvement 
program,  was  officially  recognized  as  a  Bi- 
centennial City  under  the  multl-clty  con- 
cept; and,  the  Denver  Winter  Olympics  pro- 
gram was  officially  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Bicentennial  observance.  All 
three  of  these  were  awarded  use  of  the  officisil 
symbol. 

The  State  of  Iowa  w&s  encouraged  to  de- 
velop into  an  action  plan  its  concept  for  a 
World  Food  Exposition  with  a  theme  title, 
"Food  for  Freedom",  under  a  premise  that  the 
free  exchange  of  food  production  information 
would  promote  wortd  peace;  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  was  encouraged  to  develop  Into 
an  action  plan  its  concept  for  developing, 
as  a  Bicentennial  project,  solutions  to  the 
Urban  Transportation  problem.  Both  of  these 
States  were  promised  that  the  ARBC  would 
give  full  and  expeditious  consideration  to 
their  action  plans  when  received. 

Another  significant  agenda  Item  was  a  Na- 
tional Medical  Aasoclatlon  request  that  its 
proposed  program  for  a  multi-level  attack 
on  the  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  disease  be  recog- 
nized as  a  Bicentennial  activity,  in  the  na- 
tional program.  The  Conunission  was  favor- 
ably disposed  towards  this  request,  but  con- 
sidered it  should  be  more  completely  coordi- 
nated with  other  Oovernment  and  private 
efforts  In  this  area  before  final  action  was 
taken.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  ac- 
complished prior  to  the  next  Commission 
meeting. 

Mr.  Vincent  DeForest.  Chairman  of  the 
Afro-American  Bicentennial  ,  Corporation, 
made  a  presentation  In  which  he  explained 
the  desire  of  his  nonprofit  oiganixation  to 
develop  and  Implement  projects  for  the  Bi- 
centennial which  wlU  express  the  dealrea  and 
meet  the  needs  of  Black  Americana  In  line 
with  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  His  presentation  was  well 
received  and  he  was  assured  that  the  Com- 


mission is  in  full  accord  with  his  desires  and 
will  look  forwvd  to  working  with  him  in  an 
effort   to   achieve  his  goal«   and  obJecUvcs 

Deputy  Mayor  Graham  Watt  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  ouUlned  plans  for  the  Bicentennial 
observance  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the 
Commission  discussed  the  ARBC  role  in 
Washington  Bicentennial  activities. 

Encouraging  progress  reports  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission's  Heritage,  Open 
House.  Horizons,  and  CommunlcaUons  Com- 
mlttees  and  their  Advisory  Panels  rounded 
out  the  agenda. 

It  was  a  good  meeting.  A  sense  of  move- 
ment  prevailed  and  It  was  apparent  that  the 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Commis- 
sion Members  was  reinforced  by  the  positive 
and  substantive  actions  which  cajne  out  of 
the  sessions. 

We  continue  to  be  grateful  for  the  support 
you   have   consistently   given   to  our  efforts 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives which  have  been  set  will  be  achieved. 
Sincerely, 

David  J.  Mahonet,  CKairTnan. 


SCHWEIKER  ACT  SAVINGS  FOR 
FISCAL  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Richard  S.  Schweiker,  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  a  Representative 
in  1965  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  cash 
awards  for  cost-cutting  suggestions,  in- 
ventions, and  scientific  achievements 
made  by  military  personnel. 

Called  the  Schweiker  Act,  it  has  saved 
the  Federal  Government  $117  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971  sdone  and  raises  to  $555 
million  the  tangible  benefits  realized 
since  the  law  went  into  effect  6  years 
ago.  Cash  awards  totaling  $1.9  million 
have  been  given  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and 
a  total  of  $6.3  million  since  the  bill  went 
into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram aims  at  personalizing  the  armed 
ser\'ices  and  rewards  those  who  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  the  efficiency  of 
operations.  Basically  it  rewards  ingenu- 
ity, but  the  big  plus  is  that  it  saves  the 
taxpayers'  money.  This  is  an  unbeatable 
combination  and  praise  should  go  to  the 
originator.  Senator  Schwkikxr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  of  December 
14  from  Senator  Schweiksr  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ScHWEiKXR  Act  Savings  Announced  fox  Fis- 
cal 1971 

Washington,  December  14.— The  1965 
"Schweiker  Act"  to  provide  cash  awards  for 
cost-cutting  suggestions.  Inventions  and  sci- 
entific achievements  made  by  military  per- 
sonnel saved  the  federal  government  $117 
million  in  fiscal  year  1971,  Senator  Richard 
S.  Schweiker   (R-Pa.)   announced  today. 

Schweiker  referred  to  a  White  House  mes- 
sage sent  last  week  to  Congress  which  re- 
ported on  the  cash  awards  program,  which 
Schweiker  introduced  as  a  Congressman  in 
1965. 

"This  raises  to  $555  mUllon  the  tangible 
benefits  realized  since  the  law  went  Into 
effect  6  years  ago,"  Schweiker  said. 

Schweiker  reported  that  $1.9  million  in 
cash  awards  went  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  during  the  past  llae&l  year,  'mutt 
is  a  small  iM-ice  to  pay,  ooosldering  the  aav- 
Ings,"  be  said.  "The  benefits  of  this  pto- 
gr&m  are  greater  than  the  dollars  saved.  An 
Incentive  and  a  vehicle  have  been  provided 
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for  suggestions  which  effect  economies  and 
Increase  efficiency.  It  ia  a  good  program,  a 
sound  and  wise  Investment. " 

Since  1965,  the  federal  government  has 
given  $6.3  million  in  cash  awards.  The  awards 
are  based  on  the  amount  saved. 

Schweiker  said,  "I  am  pleased  that  my 
bill  has  proven  to  be  so  successful.  Our 
military  personnel  are  rewarded  for  their 
ingenuity,  and  mfllions  of  dollars  of  tax  pay- 
ers' money  are  being  saved  each  year." 


NURSING  HOMES:    OVERCROWDED 
AND  IMPROPERLY   USED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  our  nursing  homes  are  today 
overcrowded  and  improperly  used  In 
many  instances.  A  recent  report  of  our 
committee — "Alternatives  to  Nursing 
Home  Care:  A  Proposal" —  is  addressed 
to  tills  problem.  This  report  was  prepared 
for  the  committee  by  staff  specialists  at 
the  Levinson  Gerontological  Policy  In- 
stitute of  Brandeis  University. 

In  the  preface  to  the  committee's  re- 
port, I  join  with  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care,  in  pointing  out  that  far- 
reaching  changes  "are  required  to  reverse 
or  reduce  present  overdependence  upon 
nursing  homes  and  other  institutions  in 
wliich  our  elderly  population  is  dispro- 
portionately represented."  Senator  Moss 
and  I  go  on  to  suggest  that  the  primary 
effort  in  altering  this  situation  should 
be  directed  toward  enabling  more  of  our 
elderly  to  remain  at  home  in  cases  where 
this  is  appropriate  and  desirable. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Idaho 
Statesman  of  November  30,  1971 — en- 
titled, "Too  Many  People  in  Nursing 
Homes"— cites  the  Committee  on  Aging 
report  and  discusses  in  a  perceptive  and 
intelligent  fashion  the  need  for  suitable 
alternatives  to  nursing  home  care.  As 
this  editorial  states : 

Instead  of  Just  improving  nursing  homes, 
and  building  more  of  th«n,  we  ought  to  be 
getting  people  out  of  them — all  but  the  mi- 
nority who  require  the  medical  care  nursing 
homes  are  intended  to  provide. 

The  cost  of  home  services  would  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  nursing  home  bed.  More 
Important,  millions  of  people  could  be  spctred 
the  feeling  of  lonely  abandonment  they  may 
experience  in  an  institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  that 
the  complete  text  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Too  Many  PropLx  in  Nursing  Homes 

A  Massachusetts  study  shows  that  most 
of  the  people  In  nursing  homes  in  that  state 
dent  have  to  be  there.  Columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  says  only  37  of  every  100  really  need 
lull -time  skUled  nursing  care. 

The  day  after  she  reported  these  findings 
Utah  Sen.  Prank  Moss  said  there  is  evidence 
that  half  the  nursing  homes  in  the  United 
States  are  substandard. 

Criticism  of  nursing  homes  is  nothing  new 
The  suggestion  that  most  of  their  residents 
would  be  happier  and  better  off  somewhere 
else  isn't  new,  either. 

But  our  society  seems  more  Inclined  to 
continue  putttng  people  in  nursing  homes 
than  to  adopt  policies  Intended  to  get  them 


The  fault  doesn't  lie  entirely  with  nursing 
home  operators.  It's  financially  easier  for 
families  to  maintain  an  older  person  in  a 
nursing  home — because  the  state  wOl  help 
pay  the  bill.  But  the  state  wont  help  the 
same  family  maintain  that  person  outside 
a  nursing  home. 

So  public  policy  helps  push  people  into 
nursing  homes.  That  is  one  reason  that  one 
elderly  person  out  of  20  can  be  found  there. 

The  Massachusetts  study  showed  that  26 
per  cent  needed  only  minimal  supervised 
"living"  while  23  could  get  along  with  occa- 
sional home  visits  by  nurses.  Another  14  of 
every  100  could  get  along  without  any  special 
care. 

It  is  cruel  to  force  people  who  need  not  be 
there  Into  nursing  homes.  It  Is  cruel  to  leave 
families  in  a  position  that  they  see  no  fi- 
nancial alternative.  (Some  families,  of  course, 
simply  find  it  more  convenient.) 

This  unnecessary  segregation  of  older  peo- 
ple In  Institutions  robs  them  of  freedom, 
dignity  and  personal  relationships.  It  de- 
prives our  society  of  the  benefit  of  these 
people. 

A  current  movie  "Kotch"  tells  a  touching 
story  of  an  old  man,  threatened  with  retire- 
ment home  segregation,  who  escapes  to  find 
a  place  for  himself.  He  befriends  another 
lonely  outcast,  a  pregnant  teen-ager,  and 
helps  her  through  a  trying  time. 

Had  the  hero  not  enjoyed  a  modest  finan- 
cial reserve,  the  film  might  have  ended 
with  his  admission  to  the  retirement  home. 

Senator  Mofis  is  probably  right  about  the 
desirability  of  Improving  the  enforcement  of 
nursing  home  standards.  His  legislation  rec- 
ognizes that  this  Is  not  enough.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  expansion  of  home  health  services 
to  treat  people  in  their  own  homes. 

Instead  of  Just  Improving  nursing  homes, 
and  building  more  of  them,  we  ought  to  be 
getting  people  out  of  them — aU  but  the 
minority  who  require  the  medical  caire  nurs- 
ing homes  are  intended  to  provide. 

The  cost  of  home  services  would  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  nursing  home  bed.  More 
Important,  millions  of  people  could  be  spared 
the  feeling  of  lonely  abandonment  they  may 
experience  in  an  Institution. 


IJTVOLVEMENT  IS  A  WAY  OF  LIFE 
WITH  BILL  BLACKBURN  OF 
CASPER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  Conoco's  employee  publication. 
NOW,  carried  a  feature  story  about  Bill 
Blackburn  of  Casper,  Wyo.  BUI  is  divi- 
sion manager  of  Conoco  and,  as  the  arti- 
cle says,  is  involved  in  many  things  and 
whatever  he  does,  he  does  well. 

One  of  his  major  concerns  is,  and  for 
many  years  has  been,  the  problem  of 
pollution.  He  is  no  Johnny-come-lately 
nor  is  he  one  of  the  over-zealous  environ- 
mentalist crusaders.  Since  his  work  as 
an  engineer  in  Wyoming  oil  fields  in  the 
early  1950's.  Bill  has  been  an  advocate 
of  multiple  uses  of  the  land  and  its  re- 
sources— the  water,  the  grass  as  well  as 
oil  and  gas.  He  halted  the  burning  of 
waste  oil  in  the  field.  "If  there  was 
enough  to  bum,"  he  said,  "there  was 
enough  to  salvage,  so  the  oil  was  run 
back  through  the  treating  system." 

BiU  is  concerned  with  all  areas  of  the 
the  image  the  public  has  of  the  petrole- 
um industry. 

Bill  Blackburn  said: 

I  believe  what  people  think  of  us  is  of 
paramount  importance  In  our  day-to-day 
busLaess,  he  explains,  we  have  been  guilty 
m  the  past  of  talking  to  sach  other  when 
we  should  be  directing  our  message  right  at 
the  general  public. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  other  Sen- 
ators would  be  interested  in  the  message 
Bill  Blackburn  is  attempting  to  get  across 
and  how  he  is  going  about  it  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  Bill's 
father,  the  late  Frank  Blackburn,  was 
a  dear  friend  of  mine,  as  is  Bill.  Frank. 
who  lived  in  Cody,  was  sheriff  of  Park 
County  for  many  years,  about  35,  I  be- 
lieve, and  his  son  Bill  came  by  his  dedi- 
cation to  duty  and  service  to  his  com- 
pany, community  and  country  honestly. 

Frank  Blackburn  up  until  shortly  be- 
fore he  died — and  he  was  past  90 — swam 
more  than  two  miles  a  day  summer  and 
winter.  He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
law  enforcement  ofQcers  in  all  of  Wyo- 
ming's history  and  the  story  of  his  life 
is  still  a  legend  in  that  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

With  Bilx  Blackbubn  of  Caspex — Involve- 
ment IS  a  Wat  of  Lite 

BUl  Blackburn  llfte  his  long  legs  off  the 
desk,  reaches  for  the  telephone  and  presses  a 
buzzer. 

"Jackie,  bring  me  a  transcript  of  that  testi- 
mony I  gave  in  Cheyenne." 

"That  testimony,"  which  secretary  Jackie 
Bly  places  on  Bill's  desk  a  minute  later,  was 
made  before  the  Wyoming  Air  Resources 
Council.  The  statement  later  became  the 
guideline  for  the  state's  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  authority. 

It  Is  also  evidence  that  Bill  Blackburn  Is  an 
Involved  man — in  his  community  and  his  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  in  his  Job  of  running  the 
sprawling  Casper  production  division  which 
stretches  from  the  Canadian  lx>rder  to  north- 
ern New  Mexico. 

But  there  is  other  proof.  BUI  recently  re- 
ceived the  American  Petroleum  Institute  pro- 
duction division's  Citation  for  Service  for  his 
work  as  district  chairman  last  year  and  ad- 
visory committee  chairman  for  1971.  He  has 
served  In  the  past  as  vice  president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Oas  Association, 
representative  for  Conoco  on  the  Wyoming 
Petroleum  Council  and  chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  oil  committee.  The 
outstanding  Job  he  did  In  these  posts  earned 
him  the  title  "Oil  Man  of  the  Year"  several 
years  ago. 

Bill  Blackburn's  seemingly  shy  exterior 
covers  the  inner  drive  of  a  true  activist.  In- 
volvement has  been  a  personal  creed  with 
him  most  of  his  life. 

"Even  when  I  was  working  as  an  engineer 
In  the  Sussex  field  here  in  Wyoming  in  the 
early  '50b.  I  was  active  with  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute's  oil  Information  com- 
mittee," BUI  says.  One  of  his  chief  concerns 
then,  as  now.  was  the  problem  of  pollution. 
This  Interest  Intensified  In  1953  when  he  be- 
came area  foreman  for  the  big  Lance  Creek 
field. 

"I  began  then  to  encourage  the  men  who 
worked  for  me  to  consider  multiple  uses  of 
the  land  lis  Its  resources — the  water,  the 
grass,"  he  explains.  That  Interest  came 
naturally  for  a  man  who  was  born  In 
Meteetse,  a  small  town  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  Wyoming. 

BUI  remembers  the  time  In  the  Sussex  area 
when  he  halted  the  burning  of  waste  oil.  "If 
there  was  enough  to  burn,  there  was  enough 
to  salvage,  so  the  oU  was  run  back  through 
the  treating  system,"  he  recalls. 

As  a  division  manager,  BUI  Is  in  a  position 
to  carry  his  sense  of  responslbUlty  to  the  land 
one  step  further.  "I've  always  felt  that  if  the 
bead  man  doesn't  get  involved  in  these 
things,  he  can't  expect  any  more  of  his  em- 
ployees." he  points  out.  "He  should  set  an 
example  for  others.  Certainly  every  one  of  us 
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haa  a  reqwuslbUlty  to  do  what  we  can  to 
preserve  our  enrlromnent." 

The  word  "image" — not  Juat  concerning 
pollution,  but  in  all  areaa  of  operation*— la 
one  of  the  main  reaaona  for  BUl's  Inrolve- 
ment  In  Industry  affairs. 

"I  believe  what  peoirie  think  of  lu  is  of 
paramount  Importance  in  our  day-to-day 
business."  he  exi^alns.  "We  have  been  guilty 
in  the  past  of  talking  to  each  other  when 
we  should  be  directing  our  message  right  at 
the  general  public." 

What's  more,  Bill  adds,  "We've  got  to  be 
straight-forward  and  honest. 

"I've  urged  people  for  years  to  talk  to  the 
Kiwanls,  Lions,  Rotary,  and  present  our  side 
of  the  story.  We  need  to  create  a  feeling 
of  security  and  honesty  in  the  public's  at- 
titude toward  us.  We  have  suffered  too  long 
from  the  impression  that  we  are  "wheeler- 
dealers.'  " 

Bill  also  has  recognized  that  reaching 
youth  is  an  important  key  to  restoring  be- 
Uevabllity  in  the  Industry's  achievements  and 
goals.  "We  must  convince  young  people  of 
our  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  social 
environment,"  he  adds.  "I'm  afraid  many  of 
them  have  a  limited  perspective,  and  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  help  them  broaden  it." 

One  way  to  do  this,  he  is  convinced,  Is  by 
working  with  educators.  Each  summer  the 
Casper  production  division  participates  In  a 
seminar  for  teachers.  BUI,  Conoco  supervisors 
and  specialists  from  other  companies  talk  to 
the  40  teachers  who  gather  in  Casper  for  a 
flve-week  course  on  the  oil  industry.  Then 
they  conduct  a  tour  of  the  nearby  Glenrock 
and  Big  Muddy  fields.  There  the  educators 
can  see  the  results  of  Conoco's  efforts  to 
eliminate  pollution  in  production  operations. 

Involvement  for  Bill  Blackburn  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  Industry  alTatrs.  even  though  they 
have  priority.  Be  Is  a  member  of  the  Rotary 
and  Kiwanls  clubs  and  Is  serving  on  the 
Region  vni  Boy  Scout  council.  He  plans  to 
continue  his  partlclp>«tion  in  the  future.  Bill's 
dedication  to  involvement  won't  let  him  turn 
down  an  assignment  or.  once  accepted,  do 
anything  less  than  the  best  possible  Job. 


REMEDY  OF  SAFETY -RELATED 
DEap^CTS  IN  AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALx),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  him  relating  to  the  remedy- 
ing of  safety-related  defects  in  automo- 
biles, and  also  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

STATSMZKT  BT   SZKATOa  MONDAUC 

On  December  3,  1971,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  require  auto  manufacturers  to 
remedy  safety-related  defects  free  of  charge 
when  the  Departnjent  of  Transportation  de- 
termines that  such  defects  exist. 

In  a  December  11  editorial,  the  Washington 
Poet  discussed  Oeneral  Motor's  handling  of 
defective  heaters  in  Corvalrs  and  the  recent 
OM  recall  of  6.7  million  cars  and  trucks.  The 
editorial  concludes  with  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  our  bill,  noting  that  this  measure 
will  not  stop  shoddy  craftsmanship — but 
that  It  will  help  the  consumer  "who  is  stuck 
with  a  real  or  potential  lemon." 

THS  UlTKST  cm    BXCAU. 

Although  6.7  million  Chevrolet  cars  and 
trucks  are  now  being  recalled  by  General  Mo- 
tors, the  road  to  safety  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  of  a  number  of  hazards.  To  begin 
with  there  Is  the  major  question  of  what  the 
owners  of  these  cars — 1965-69  full  size  Chev- 


rolet* and  Novas,  1967-69  Cam&roa  and  cer- 
tain li^t  trucks,  all  with  V-8  engines — are 
supposed  to  do  until  late  February  when 
Chevndet  dealerships  will  have  received  the 
part  to  correct  the  potenti&l  failure  of  the 
engine  mount.  According  to  Ralph  Nader's 
Public  Interest  Research  Group,  there  is  a 
serious  safety  Issue  Involved;  they  report  that 
at  least  six  deaths  and  a  dozen  injuries  have 
occurred  in  crashes  resulting  from  engine 
mount  failure.  A  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion bulletin  in  October  was  helpful;  owners 
were  advised  to  be  on  the  alert  to  the  chance 
of  faUures  and  to  have  their  Chevrolets  In- 
spected for  possible  trouble.  If  an  owner 
doesn't  go  In  for  an  Inspection,  however,  and 
suddenly  finds  his  car  suffering  what  the 
DOT  called  a  "partial  or  total  loss  of  vehicle 
control."  the  driver  is  advised  to  shift  into 
neutral — if  possible — turn  off  the  Ignition, 
and  apply  the  brakes.  All  this  presumes  that 
the  average  driver  has  the  requisite  quickness 
of  mind. 

Amazingly.  GM  is  insisting  that  no  safety- 
related  defect  is  Involved  in  this  case.  Aside 
from  the  disclosures  of  Ralph  Nader — who  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  this  recall,  since 
he  gathered  many  of  the  facts  and  pressured 
the  DOT  into  action— the  DOT  said  that  "re- 
ports of  engine  mount  failure,  many  of  which 
Involved  loss  of  vehicle  control,  have  been 
received  from  approximately  500  vehicle  own- 
ers." GM  is  apparently  making  the  recall  due 
to  what  it  calls  "publicity"  on  this  issue: 
"there  is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Chevrolet 
owners  which  we  are  anxious  to  eliminate  as 
soon  as  possible."  In  other  words,  GM  Is  re- 
calling the  cars  less  because  they  might  be 
unsafe  but  because  Ralph  Nader  and  others 
are   spreading   rumors  about   them. 

One  problem  with  recalls — aside  from  the 
bother  to  the  owner  who  must  leave  off  his 
car  at  the  garage,  provided  the  mechanic  will 
agree  to  work  on  it — is  that  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
leaves  It  up  to  the  manufacturer  to  decide 
whether  or  not  It  will  pay  for  the  correction. 
(In  this  recall,  GM  wUl  bear  the  cost — an 
estimated  »33  million,  at  something  less  than 
$5  per  car.)  Senators  Mondale  and  Nelson 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would  cor- 
rect the  loud  rattle  in  this  law;  once  the  DOT 
says  a  recall  is  necessary,  the  manufacturers 
have  no  choice  but  to  recall  the  vehicles  and 
pay  for  the  defects.  Senator  Mondale  cited  a 
recent  and  well  known  example  in  which  he 
says  a  safety-related  defect  was  found  in 
1961-1969  Corvalrs.  In  this  case,  GM  refused 
to  bear  the  cost  of  repairs.  These  Corvalrs, 
said  Senator  Mondale,  "have  been  found  to 
have  defective  heaters  in  danger  of  leaking 
carbon  monoxide  fumes.  But  because  the  cost 
of  repair — about  »170 — falls  on  the  estimated 
760.000  Corvair  owners  and  not  on  (GM) ,  this 
potentially  dangerous  defect  wUl  doubtless 
go  unremedied  In  most  instances."  (Curious- 
ly, in  this  case,  GM  offered  explicit  caution- 
ary advice  to  owners  who  have  yet  to  have 
the  correction  made:  "Shotild  it  be  necessary 
to  continue  to  drive  your  car  before  inspec- 
tion and  necessary  repairs  can  be  made,  the 
heater  should  be  shut  off  and  a  window  rolled 
down."  If  the  driver  catches  pneumonia,  pre- 
sumably that's  his  expense,  too.)  The  Mon- 
dale-Nelson  bill  will  not  stop  shoddy  crafts- 
manship. But  It  will  help  the  constuner  some- 
what when  he  Is  stuck  with  a  real  or  a  poten- 
tial lemon. 


RESIGNATION  OP  EUGENE  S.  COW- 
EN,  PRESIDENTIAL  DEPUTY  AS- 
SISTANT FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  that  his  Deputy 
Assistant  for  Congressional  Relations. 
Eugene  S.  Cowen,  will  resign  on  Decem- 
ber 27  to  join  the  American  Broadcasting 


Co.  as  vice  president  in  the  Washington 
office. 

Gene  has  served  ably  and  effectively  as 
the  President's  chief  liaison  officer  in  the 
Senate.  I  will  miss  him. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  second  time  I  have 
lost  the  benefit  of  Gene's  counsel.  For  11 
years  before  he  joined  the  White  House 
staff  in  1969,  he  served  first  as  my  press 
secretary  and  then  as  my  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Senate. 

Gene's  service  both  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Senate  is  well  attested 
by  the  President  in  his  letter  accepting 
Gene's  resignaticHi.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  all  Senators 
as  well  as  for  myself  in  wishing  Gene 
well  in  his  new  position  and  in  his  future 
endeavors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

December  16, 1971. 

Hon.  EtTGENE  S.  COWEN, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Gene:  Your  letter  of  December  7  has 
come  to  my  attention,  and  it  is  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  I  accept  your  resignation 
as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  effective, 
as  you  have  requested,  on  December  27,  1971. 

As  you  know.  I  am  inunensely  proud  of  the 
fine  team  we  have  here  at  the  White  House. 
While  I  fully  understand  your  reason  for 
returning  to  private  life  at  this  time,  it  Is 
stlU  with  a  very  special  sense  of  loss  that  I 
see  you  leave  this  team  you  have  served  so 
well.  To  me  and  to  each  and  every  one  of  our 
associates,  you  have  given  unreservedly  of 
yourself  for  nearly  two  and  one  half  years, 
earning  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  admiration. 

As  Special  Assistant  and,  later,  as  Deputy 
Assistant,  you  worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of 
our  legislative  proposals,  advocating  with 
great  persuasiveness  and  competence  the 
measures  you  and  X  believe  will  enhance  the 
well-being  of  every  American.  It  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  learn  that  one  of  our  largest 
communications  networks  would  also  want 
the  benefit  of  your  counsel,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  you  have  been  appointed  to  such  a  major 
position  with  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company.  I  am  confident  you  will  serve  there 
with  the  same  outstanding  skill  and  devotion 
which  have  marked  your  superb  performance 
as  a  key  member  of  my  staff.  Needless  to  say, 
my  gratitude  and  warmest  good  wishes  go 
with  you. 

Sincerely, 

RiCHAU)   NiXOK. 


BANGLADESH:  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
nation  of  Bangla  Desh,  pursuing  its  war 
for  independence  successfully,  with  the 
help  of  India,  is  coming  into  being.  By 
all  reports,  its  concept  of  government 
will  be  social  democracy;  the  future  of 
its  economy  is  uncertain;  however,  ac- 
cording to  one  Western  observer,  "eco- 
nomically Bangladesh  will  be  better  off 
than  it  ever  was  as  part  of  West  Paki- 
stan." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
recent  newspaper  accounts  on  the  lib- 
eration of  the  important  town  of  Jessore 
and  the  fall  of  Dacca,  plus  related  ar- 
ticles, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


December  17,  1971 
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|FYom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  9.  1971 ) 
Hafpt  Ckowtb  Wklcoir  Indian 

AXMT  to  JESSOEE 

(By  Dennla  Neeld) 

Jessobe,  East  Pakistan,  December  8. — Jubi- 
lant crowds  poured  into  streets  today  to 
shout  Bangla  Desh  slogans  and  cheer  con- 
quering Indian  troops. 

Out  came  the  red,  green  and  gold  Sags  they 
had  concealed  in  their  homes  and  back  Into 
town  came  the  womenfolk  who  bad  fled  to 
villages  deep  in  the  paddy  fields  in  fear  of 
Pakistani  soldiers. 

The  Indian  army  entered  Jessore  yesterday 
after  a  lightning  thrust  which  qillntered  the 
Pakistani  forces  and  put  them  to  flight. 

Tanks  and  armored  peraonnel  carriers 
thundered  past  rows  of  shabby  rundown 
shops,  most  of  them  locked  and  shuttered. 

Turbaned  Sikhs  and  brown-faced  little 
Gurkha  riflemen  mingled  with  the  crowd  as 
cheerleaders  led  them  in  their  chant  of  "Joi 
Bangla!" — Long  live  Bengal! 

For  the  survivors  of  Jessore.  an  indepen- 
dent Bangla  Desh  at  last  had  become  more 
than  a  cherished  dream. 

Out  in  the  streets,  too.  were  the  Mukbti 
Bahmi.  imtlonalist  guerrillas  who  have  waged 
an  eight-month  war  of  sabotage  and  ambush 
against  President  Yahya  Khan's  army. 

Modern  automatic  rifles,  supplied  by  India, 
were  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  in  their 
secret  campw  In  the  woods  and  banana  groves 
they  had  mortars  and  light  machine  guns. 

They  played  a  minor  role  in  the  battle  of 
Jessore,  but  there  was  a  swagger  In  their  walk 
as  they  enjoyed  the  day  of  triumph. 

Maj.  Gen.  Dalbir  Singh,  commander  of  the 
9th  Division  which  captured  the  town,  said 
his  troof>s  entered  almost  unopposed. 

The  Rev.  Antonio  Alberton,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic missionary  priest,  said  the  Pakistanis  fled 
Jessore  In  panic,  loading  their  belongings  and 
families  in  trucks  and  speeding  off  to  the 
south. 

Asked  If  he  was  cooperating  with  the  local 
guerrillas.  Gen.  Singh  replied:  "The  Mukhtl 
Bahinl  listen  to  me.  They  shot  two  people 
in  town  and  I  told  them  they  will  not  shoot 
anyone  else.  I  told  them  they  can  do  that  sort 
of  thing  when  they  have  their  Bangla  Desh." 

All  the  way  to  the  Indian  border.  18  miles  to 
the  west,  crowds  turned  out  to  greet  the  flrst 
party  of  foreign  newsmen  to  visit  Jessore 
since  Its  capture. 

For  a  few  short  weeks  last  spring.  Jessore 
was  in  the  hands  of  popular  forces  in  revolt 
against  Rawalpindi's  rule.  A  fire  engine  with 
clanging  bell  met  newsmen  at  the  Petrapole 
border  post  then  to  race  them  to  town.  This 
time,  the  Indian  army  provided  the  transport. 

Shattered  villages  scarred  the  route.  On  the 
railroad  that  once  linked  India  and  Pakistan 
a  rusting  signal  stood  at  "stop."  Unes  of 
Pakistani  bunkers  and  breastworks  were 
abandoned  In  neglected  fields.  They  had  been 
given  up  without  a  fight. 

Indian  sappers  carved  out  new  tracks  to 
avoid  bridges  blown  up  by  the  retreatlnit 
PakLstanis.  * 

A  five-span  concrete  bridge  at  Jhlngargacha 
wa-s  wrecked  A  new  bridge  resting  on  rubber 
pontoons  already  had  been  flung  across  the 
river  and  Indian  mllltarj-  trafBc  was  rumbling 
across  it. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Dec.  16.  1971] 
East  Pakistan  Falls,  India   To  Halt  Fight 

The  Indian  army  triumphed  on  its  east- 
ern front  today  with  the  imcondltlonal  sur- 
render of  Pakistan's  army  in  East  Pakistan. 

Then  the  Indian  government  ordered  its 
troops  on  the  western  front  to  stop  fighting 
tomorrow  night  In  a  unlUteral  cease-fire. 

The  Indian  cabinet's  decision  to  call  a 
pause  in  the  Kashmir  area  was  made  In  the 
race  of  a  declaration  by  Pakistan's  president 
that  he  would  carry  on  the  war  with  India 
until  the  "occupied  areas  are  taken  back  " 


In  announcing  the  Indian  government's 
decision,  an  official  spokesman  said :  "We  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  India  baa  no  ter- 
ritorial ambition. 

"Now  that  Pakistan  armed  forces  have  sur- 
rendered In  Bangla  Desh,  and  Bangla  Desh 
now  Is  free.  It  Is  pointless  In  our  view  to 
continue  the  persent  conflict. 

"Tljerefore  in  order  to  stop  bloodshed  and 
unnecessary  loss  of  life,  we  have  ordered 
our  armed  forces  to  cease  firing  everywhere 
on  the  western  front,  with  effect  from  2000 
hours  Indian  standard  time  on  Friday.  Dec. 
17.  1971." 

"It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  immediate  response  from  the 
government  of  Pakistan." 

The  time  given  la  8  pjn.  local  time,  equiva- 
lent to  9:30  a.m.  EST. 

The  eastern  and  western  fronts  are  sep- 
arated by  about  1,000  miles,  as  are  East  and 
West  Pakistan. 

In  the  east,  Indian  soldiers  marched  vic- 
toriously Into  Dacca  and  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  told  her  people: 

"Dacca  is  now  the  free  capital  of  a  free 
country." 

It  has  been  the  provincial  capital  of  the 
east  wing  of  Pakistan. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  declared  refugees  who  had 
fled  from  East  Pakistan  to  India  were  already 
returning  to  the  area  which  India  calls 
Bangla  Desh.  or  Bengali  nation. 

The  Pakistan  president,  Agha  Mohammed 
Yayha  Khan,  apparently  refusing  to  write 
off  East  Pakistan,  broadcast  his  intention  to 
put  out.  two  weeks  hence,  a  new  constitu- 
tion that  he  insisted  would  apply  to  "both 
the  wings  ■  of  Pakistan. 

Before  New  Delhi's  announcement  of  Its 
Intention  to  cease  fire  In  the  west,  an  Indian 
spokesman  had  reported  the  biggest  tank 
battle  of  the  war  as  having  taken  place  in 
that  sector  within  the  past  24  hours. 

t'.N.    IGNOKED 

The  cabinet's  decision  for  the  western 
cease-fire  was  immediately  conveyed  to  For- 
eign Minister  Swaran  Singh,  now  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  had  earlier  brushed  aside  a 
U.N.  General  Assembly  cease-fire  appeal  and 
had  declared  that  India  would  "fight  on  until 
Bangla  Desh  Is  liberated."  Tlie  aimounce- 
ment  indicated  she  felt  that  her  conditions 
for  a  cease-fire  had  been  fulfilled. 

Announcement  of  the  eastern-front  vic- 
tory brought  cheers  in  the  New  Delhi  Par- 
liament. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  told  parliament  India's  only 
aim  In  East  Pakistan,  which  she  referred  to 
as  Bangla  Desh,  was  "to  assist  the  people 
of  Bangla  Desh  and  the  Muktl  Bahinl  to 
end  the  reign  of  terror  there."  The  Muktl 
Bahinl  are  East  Pakistan's  fighters  for  in- 
dependence. 

STRICT    ORDERS 

She  said  the  Indian  armed  forces  and  the 
Muktl  Bahinl  are  under  strict  orders  to  in- 
sure there  are  no  reprisals  "against  the  Pak- 
istan army  soldiers  and  the  Razakars,"  the 
locally  recruited  home-guards  branded  as  col- 
laborators by  the  Muktl  Bahinl. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  reported  the  Bengali  refugees 
In  India,  estimated  to  total  nearly  10  million, 
"have  already  started  trekking  back  to  their 
homeland." 

'We  also  hope  Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman  will 
take  his  rightful  place  and  lead  the  Bangla 
Desh  people  to  peace,  progress  and  prosper- 
ity." she  added. 

RAHMAN    IN    PRISON 

Rahman.  leader  of  the  outlawed  Awaml 
League,  has  been  in  a  West  Pakistani  prison 
since  March  28  after  his  arrest  in  Dacca  on 
charges  of  treason. 

The  prime  minister  said  the  triumph  of 
the  Indian  armed  forces  and  the  Muktl 
Bahinl  "Is  not  theirs  alone,  but  for  all  na- 
tions who  value  the  human  spirit  and  recog- 


nize It  as  a  significant  milestone  in  man's 
quest  for  liberty." 

The  Indian  parliament  erupted  with  cheers 
and  desk  pounding  when  Mrs.  Gandhi  read 
her  one-minute  statement.  Just  as  it  did  last 
week  when  she  announced  that  India  had 
recognized  Bangla  Desh. 

Indian  troops  Invaded  East  Pakistan  on 
the  night  of  Dec  S-*  with  the  declared  aim 
of  helping  the  Muktl  Bahinl  guerrillas  es- 
tablish an  Independent  republic.  Bangla 
Desh — the  Bengali  nation — is  the  rebel  name 
for  the  eastern  province. 

Radio  Pakistan  said  54  civilians  were  killed 
and  about  90  injured  in  an  Indian  air  raid 
last  night  on  Karachi.  West  Pakistan's  major 
city.  It  said  32  civilians  were  killed  in  Lahore 
and  11  others  died  in  other  sections  of  West 
Pakistan  in  Indian  air  attacks. 

The  war,  the  third  fought  between  the  two 
countries  since  Britain  divided  the  sub- 
continent in  1947.  grew  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  East  Pakistan  that  followed  Tahya  Khans 
attempt  to  crush  the  Independence  move- 
ment in  the  province. 

East  Pakistanis  have  long  complained  of 
neglect  by  the  central  government  in  West 
Pakistan,  which  is  dominated  by  Punjabis. 
The  smaller,  more  populous  East  is  pre- 
dominantly Bengali,  and  Its  jute  Industry 
accounted  for  the  major  part  of  Pakistan's 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  But  West  Pakis- 
tan got  most  of  the  benefits. 

Last  December,  in  Pakistan's  first  general 
elections  in  23  years,  the  Awaml  League,  a 
Bengali  party  promising  greater  autonomy 
for  the  East,  won  167  of  the  313  National 
Assembly  seats.  Yahya  Khan  accused  the 
Awami  leaders  of  fomenting  secession  and 
on  March  25  unleashed  his  army.  The  leader 
of  the  league.  Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman,  was 
imprisoned  and  the  troopxs  carried  out  a  reign 
of  terror  that  drove  an  estimated  10  million 
refugees  into  India,  imposing  a  crushing 
burden  on  a  strained  economy. 

SECRET  TRIAL    HELD 

India  repeatedly  called  on  Yahya  to  reach 
a  political  settlement  with  Sheik  Mujib.  but 
the  president  put  the  sheik  on  trial  before 
a  secret  court,  barred  the  Awamis  from  the 
assembly  and  outlawed  the  party.  Pakistan 
charged  that  India  was  arming  and  training 
the  Bengali  resistance  fighters. 

Both  countries  moved  their  troops  up  to 
the  borders  and  for  several  weeks  engaged  in 
minor  skirmishes.  Then  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  3-4,  Indian  troops  moved  in  force  into 
East  Pakistan. 

India  had  the  upper  hand  both  from  a 
standpoint  of  numbers  and  geography  She 
was  estimated  to  have  more  than  a  million 
men  under  arms  compared  to  392,000  for 
Pakistan  and  nearly  3-1  superiority  in  the 
air.  And  the  80,000  Pakistani  troops  in  the 
East  were  cut  off  from  the  Western  half  of 
the  country  by  1.000  miles  of  Indian  territory. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Dec.  15,  1971) 

Birth  or  a  Nation:   Bengalis  Ri-le  Parts  or 

Pakistan  in  Pomp.  Trying  Circumstances 

(By  Peter  R   Kanni 

Mvnshicanj  Sl'bdivision.  East  Pakistan. — ■ 
As  Indian  forces  intensify  their  pressure 
against  East  Pakistan.  It  appears  certain  that 
an  independent  Bengal  Nation  will  emerge. 
Yesterday  the  battle  for  Dacca  began,  and 
some  top  civilian  officials  of  the  East  Pakis- 
tani government  resigned. 

What  would  Bangla  Desh.  as  the  Bengalis 
call  it.  be  like?  It's  Impossible  to  tell  for  sure. 
But  the  Muktl  Bahinl.  or  Uberatlon  fighters. 
have  taken  control  of  much  of  rural  East 
Pakistan  as  well  as  a  lengthening  list  of 
larger  towns.  Thus,  a  recounting  of  a  trip  to 
one  of  these  areas  taken  just  before  the 
general  Indian -Pakistani  war  broke  otit  may 
offer  something  of  a  mlcrocosmic  view  of  a 
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futura  Bangl*  Dealt,  ita  umy,  its  admlnlstxa- 
ton  aiMl  Ita  people. 

Tbe  are*  dioeen  wma  MunablgaaJ  Subdivi- 
sion, »  TlUace  aa  mllea  south  of  Dftoca.  Tbe 
trip  wms  taken  In  wb*t  la  called  a  "country 
boat" — a  60-foot  rlvereraft  of  advanced  age 
that  chugs  down  one  of  the  many  broad 
and  meandering  branches  of  the  Ganges.  Tbe 
boat  trip  takea  about  eight  hours,  for  rivers 
dont  flow  22  mllea  as  the  crow  flies. 

Such  a  visit  tends  to  try  one's  tolerance 
for  Inflated  rhetoric  and  exaggerated  claims 
as  well  as  for  the  lukewarm  tea  that  is  hos- 
pitably (but  constantly  and  Insistently) 
served  to  foreigners  by  every  Bengali  with- 
in walking  distance  (tf  a  tea  leaf.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  both  naivete  and  over- 
coofldence  to  be  found  among  the  Muktls. 
And  much  of  what  one  sees  and  hears  ap- 
pears to  be  a  false  front:  Bangla  Desh  flags 
hoisted  for  visitors  and  later  tucked  away, 
the  orchestrated  cheers  and  rehearsed  mili- 
tary exercises.  There  are  also  signs  of  lack 
of  forceful  leadership  as  well  as  some  Indi- 
cations of  Indiscipline. 

TZA    AirO    KHXTOIUC 

Whatever  their  weaknesses,  however,  the 
Muktis  were  In  control  of  Mimshlgan]  Sub- 
division. A  Bangla  Desh  civil  administration 
was  functonlng,  probably  as  eflJclently  as  any 
other  administration  ever  functioned  here. 
Its  local  courts  could  be  seen  dealing  with 
local  land  disputes,  squabbles  over  trees  and 
fishponds,  and  marital  problems.  Bangla  Desh 
administrators  were  collecting  revenue.  The 
Muktis  were  armed  and  some  of  them  tnOned. 
And  there  was  no  doubting  the  massive  pop- 
ular support  they  had  from  the  local  people. 

Within  minutes  after  arrival,  our  small 
party  Is  having  tea  in  a  Bengali  bouse, 
surrounded  by  generally  friendly  an  uni- 
formerly  vocal  Bangla  Desh  partisans.  The 
rhetoric  is  dramatic;  Bengalis  are  bom  ora- 
tors. Speaking  of  tbe  Punjabis,  West  Pakis- 
tan's dominant  ethenlc  group,  a  60-year-old 
member  of  the  local  Bangla  Desh  civil  ad- 
ministration says:  "The  Punjabi  brutes  have 
tortured  our  people  as  no  other  people  have 
been  tortured.  A  burning  fire  is  in  our  hearts. 
How  can  we  tolerate  the  brutes?  All  ways 
are  now  closed  to  them." 

A  young  Muktl  says.  "Last  week  we  oper- 
ated on  (kUled)  36  Punjabis."  How  many 
prisoners  did  the  Muktis  take?  he  is  asked. 

"None,"  he  replies.  "Thafs  remarkable,"  a 
visitor  says.  "Remarkable  and  gallant,"  the 
old  man  interjects.  He  puUs  up  his  shirt  to 
display  a  black  band  tucked  in  the  waist  of 
his  sarong.  "When  I  find  a  Punjabi.  I  put  my 
black  band  over  his  eyes  and  then  I  stab 
him." 

Explains  a  young  man  with  a  Sten  gun: 
"Before,  we  were  soft-nUnded,  but  now  we  are 
cruel.  We  are  making  Bangla  Desh  a  free  na- 
tion on  the  map  and  Inshallab  (Ood  willing) 
we  are  succeeding."  Another  local  leader  ex- 
plains that  after  the  Pakistani  army  is  de- 
feated, it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
Indian  West  Bengal  is  Incorporated  Into  a 
"Greater  Bangla  Desh."  The  Indian  state  of 
Assam  will  have  to  be  added  also,  he  says. 
What  about  Tripura,  another  Indian  state 
bordering  on  East  Pakistan?  "Yes,  that  too." 

TKOXTBLX    WTTB    THX    SCKMAKIO 

It  is  a  scenario  that  isn't  completely  im- 
probable for  the  more  distant  future — and 
some  of  the  Muktis'  Tnrtinn  sponsors  privately 
worry  about  the  loss  of  several  Indian  states 
to  the  new  nation. 

Piecing  together  an  accurate  history  of 
events  in  this  area  isn't  easy.  But  It  appears 
that  as  in  most  parts  of  Bast  Pakistan,  the 
Bangla  Deah  flag  waa  hoisted  hen  briefly 
last  March.  In  April  and  May  the  Pakistani 
army  swept  through  this  area  but  leas  devas- 
tatlngly  than  in  many  other  places.  Most  of 
the  local  Hindus,  special  targeta  of  the  Pak- 
istani army,  fled  to  India. 

Some  nearby  vlllagea  apparently  wore 
razed,  but  we  see  none  cA  theae  on  thla  trip. 


Aa  tbe  Pakistani  army  moved  through  tbe 
area,  the  vUlagen  fled  deeper  and  deefter  Into 
the  countryside.  When  the  army  laft,  the 
vlllagera  returned.  There  followed  aome 
months  at  a  military  and  poUtloal  vaouum. 
Tbe  praaenee  of  the  West  Pakistani  govern- 
ment barely  reached  these  villages  in  any 
form,  but  the  Muktis  themselves  were  a  weak 
and  largely  covert  presence.  Within  the  past 
month,  however,  the  Muktis  filled  the  vacu- 
um. This  coincided  with  Indian  pressure 
along  the  borders  and  also  apparently  with 
the  return  of  better-armed  and  better- 
trained  Muktis  from  Indian  border  training 
camps.  OraduaUy  a  ring  of  Muktl-oontroUed 
countryside  has  been  closing  in  around  Dacca. 
MunshiganJ  Subdivision  ts  part  of  that  ring. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  trip,  we  get  a  bet- 
ter look  at  the  Muktis.  We  are  guided  several 
miles  downriver  to  another  village  and  wel- 
comed ashore  with  the  fanfare  of  fiags,  cheers 
and  even  a  Bangla  Desh  photographer  in  a 
natty  woolen  suit  who  stands  on  the  rlver- 
beuik  to  snap  our  pictures  as  we  step  ashore. 
A  crowd  of  perhaps  600  villagers  was  assem- 
bled on  two  hours'  notice,  an  oflBcial  explains. 
"With  two  days'  notice,"  he  adds,  "we  could 
have  gotten  two  million." 

As  a  green,  red  and  yellow  Bangla  Desh 
fiag  fiuttera  from  the  tallest  one-story  build- 
ing, tbe  600  "citizens  of  Bangla  Desh"  re- 
spond in  well-cadenced  chorus  to  a  cheer- 
leader's calls. 

"Free  our  leader.  Sheikh  MuJIb  (who  is  Im- 
prisoned ) ,"  the  cheerleader  yells. 

"Sheikh  Mujih,  Sheikh  Mujlh!"  the  crowd 
resf>onds. 

"My  country,  your  country!"  the  leader 
screams. 

Then,  like  500  Ed  McMahons  Introducing 
Johnny  Carson  comee  the  crowd  response: 
"Joi  Bangla  (Victory  to  Bengal)  !" 

Lined  up  nearby  are  60  or  so  Mukti  Bahini. 
They  are  dressed  in  sarongs  or  loincloths  and 
armed  with  a  smorgasbord  of  weaponry:  old 
Lee-Enfield  .303  rifles,  snub-bcureled  Sten 
gun,  AK47  automatics,  shotguns  and  gre- 
nades. 

The  gueets  are  treated  to  a  display  of  am- 
bush tactics  by  the  Muktis.  The  men  crawl 
through  some  low  underbrush,  gripping  their 
we«HJons,  one  man  with  a  grenade  between  his 
teetb,  while  an  officer  with  a  brass  whistle 
whistles  directions.  The  Bangla  Desh  photog- 
rapher photographs  an  ABC  camera  crew 
photographing  the  ambush  display. 

THX    TALK    or    BENGALI 

The  Muktis  here  seem  to  run  the  gamut 
from  very  professionaJ  to  totally  amateur. 
The  professionals  Include  a  few  former  mem- 
bers of  tbe  regular  Pakistani  army  and  some 
veterans  of  paramilitary  and  police  forces. 
The  local  unit  commander  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  regular  army  and  tells  his  bitter  story: 

"In  March  the  bastard  Punjabi  sepoys 
(soldiers)  stopped  saluting  me.  . .  .  Later,  one 
of  the  bastard  sepoys  blowed  me  on  the  face 
with  a  gun.  .  .  .  The  bastard  sepoys  struck 

my  wife Later,  I  saw  the  bastard  Punjabis 

forcibly  rape  young  Bengali  girls  In  the  open 
field.  ...  I  escaped  and  determined  to  take 
my  revenge  at  all  costs  and  all  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  Inshallab  I  have  so  tax,  killed  40 
Punjabi  soldiers.  ...  I  take  my  revenge." 

Most  of  the  Muktis  in  the  area  seem  to  be 
students,  and  many  appear  to  have  made 
the  trek  to  training  camps  Just  over  the 
border  in  India  and  then  to  have  infiltrated 
back  here.  The  Bangla  Desh  ofllcials  dont 
admit  that  this  Is  so;  Indeed,  they  deny  any 
links  with  India.  But  several  young  Muktis 
proudly  begin  to  relate  their  experiences  in 
India  before  being  bushed  up  by  more  po- 
litically attuned  colleagues.  And  some  of  the 
Muktis  carry  Indian-made  arms. 

Many  Muktis  throughout  East  Pakistan 
probably  arent  entirely  pleaiied  that  the  full- 
scale  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  Is  on. 
Presumably  they  would  have  won  their  Inde- 
pendence with  limited  Indian  help.  But  now, 


if  Bangla  Desh  U  created.  It  may  appear  all 
too  much  an  Indian-produced  product. 

While  soma  of  the  Miiktls  In  this  village 
seem  to  have  l)een  well-trained  at  various 
camps,  others  probably  have  received  no 
training  at  all.  But  every  young  man  here 
calU  himself  a  "freedom  fighter."  And  most 
claim  to  have  personally  killed  at  least  one 
Punjabi  squad. 

"We  are  all  shaeed,"  one  youth  says.  "That 
means  men  who  die  for  the  sake  of  their 
country,"  a  buddy  explains.  "He  killed  more 
than  10  PunjabU,"  they  say,  pointing  to  a 
third  youth.  I  scribble  the  number  "10"  in 
my  notebook.  "No,  more  than  10,"  says  the 
first  youth,  genuinely  offended.  Weapons  an 
handled  almost  reverently  by  the  Muktis. 
"This  is  my  very  life  and  good  friend,"  says 
a  pudgy  young  soldier  in  dark  glasses,  caress- 
ing his  vintage  Lee-Enfield  rifle. 

In  another  village  a  court  is  in  session.  Ten 
mostly  elderly  members  of  a  local  Bangla 
Desh  council  sit  behind  a  low  wooden  table 
and  busy  themselves  scribbling  notes  on  the 
cases  they  are  hearing.  ThU  day  the  cases 
involve  (Da  dispute  over  a  30-8quare-yard 
plot  of  land,  (2)  a  mariUl  squabble,  (3)  a 
quarrel  between  two  fishermen  over  rights 
to  a  pond.  (4)  a  creditor's  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  a  $6  debt  and  (5)  a  dispute  between 
two  neighbors  over  who  has  the  right  to  chop 
down  a  tree. 

No  cases  are  decided,  and  all  are  recessed 
for  further  hearings.  But  the  court  proceed- 
ings appear  genuine  and  in  their  modeet  way 
Impressive.  These  are  the  kinds  of  day-to-day 
Issues  that  concern  Bengali,  or  any  other 
Asian,  villagers,  and  Bangla  Desh  Is  dealing 
with  them. 

VOLUNTART    CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  council  also  bandies  revenue  collection, 
encouraging  "voluntary  ocMitributlons"  from 
the  public  for  support  of  the  war.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  are  a  stdidly  bourgeois 
lot  ( two  schoolteachers,  two  businessmen,  a 
doctor  and  two  "cultivators"  among  them)  — 
the  normal  sort  of  respected  elders  of  any 
small  Asian  community. 

The  council  members  say  they  were 
"elected"  by  local  people,  but  It  appears  they 
were  appointed  by  higher  Bangla  Deah  eche- 
lons with  the  apparent  approval  of  the  local 
populace.  In  principle,  at  least,  the  local 
Muktis  are  under  command  of  civil  adminis- 
trators. In  practice,  however,  it  seems  that 
the  Muktis  report  and  respond  to  their  own 
military  chain  of  command. 

In  any  case,  both  the  Muktis  and  the  ad- 
ministrators have  regular  contact  with  higher 
headquarters  and  th\u  with  national  Bangla 
Desh  headquarters.  stiU  located  in  Indian 
West  Bengal.  An  indication  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  lines  of  oommunlcation  is  that 
by  the  third  day  of  our  visit  here,  Bangla 
Desh  radio,  from  its  transmitters  in  India, 
was  announcing  our  presence  by  name. 

HOW    MUCH    COMMUNUrr    nrrLUZNCXf 

In  this  area,  there  doesn't  appear  to  be  any 
Communist  infiuence  among  the  Muktis.  In 
certain  other  areas,  Uiat  isnt  the  case.  Re- 
ports from  reliable  sources  in  tbe  remoter 
southern  sectors  of  East  Pakistan  say  large 
areas  already  are  under  control  of  "Nasalite" 
Maoist  guerrilla  groups,  some  of  them  In  tem- 
porary alliance  with  the  Bangla  Desh  cause 
wtiile  others  are  at  war  with  both  the  Pakl- 
snoring  foreigners,  "Are  you  asleep?" 

But  the  non-Communist  Bangla  Deah  ele- 
ments certainly  outnumber  the  Communist 
ones.  And  in  Sheikh  MuJlb,  now  a  prisoner 
in  West  Pakistan,  the  "bourgeoU"  Bangla 
Desh  have  the  sole  Bengali  national  hero. 

There  are  some  exasperating.  If  not  partlcu- 
lariy  significant,  ezperienoea  with  tha  Mun- 
shiganJ Muktu.  Although  wwlootned  aa 
"honored  gueats"  by  tha  local  Uberatloa 
forcea,  our  group.  Bleeping  on  our  boat,  la 
subjeoted  to  oooatant  llberatkn  talda  on  our 
food  Buppllee  by  oonaplouo^laly  armed  young 
Muktu.  It  la  a  small  thing  In  a  land  whwe 
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one    can    legitimately    ask    why    foreigners 
should  eat  better  than  the  natives. 

But  foreigners  certainly  dont  sleep  better. 
Besides  the  food  raids,  there  are  poat-mld- 
night  visits  by  Muktis  who  poke  their  heads 
though  the  boat's  cabin  windows  and  ask  tbe 
snoring  foreigners,  "Are  you  asleep?" 

[From  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun. 
Dec.  15,  1971] 

Bangla  Desh  Looks  Toward  Its  Future 
(By  Robert  T.   Llvernash) 

Unfted  Nations,  N.Y. — While  the  United 
Nations  is  engaged  In  what  la  likely  to  be 
a  fruitless  debate  on  the  conflict  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  it  seems  likely  that  in 
a  matter  of  weeks  the  Bangla  Desh  leader- 
ship win  be  given  the  task  of  trying  to  sal- 
vage and  Invigorate  what  remains  of  their 
country. 

They  will  be  faced  immediately  with  three 
problems: 

1.  The  creation  of  an  effective  government. 

2.  The  return  of  the  refugees  to  East  Pak- 
istan. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  Internal  stability, 
and  the  role  the  Indian  Army  should  or 
should  not  play  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  Bangla  Desh  representatives  in  New 
York  (not,  to  be  sure,  representatives  to  the 
U.N.)  are  not  entirely  pleased  with  recent 
events.  A  Mukti  Banini  victory  unaided  by 
India,  they  reason,  would  have  clearly  estab- 
lished  the  legitimacy  of  their  government. 

"Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  guer- 
rilla warfare  rather  than  Indian  Invasion." 
says  Sayyid  Karim.  a  member  of  the  Bangla 
Desh  mission  In  New  York.  "Morale  would 
have  been  better  if  liberation  had  come  from 
our  own  efforts  rather  than  those  of  another 
country.  But  we  can  show  that  oiir  fighting 
has  been  important  even  though  India  has 
played  a  prominent  role." 

The  Indian  government  has  not  gone  out 
of  lis  way  lo  keep  the  Bangla  Desh  repre- 
sentatives informed,  he  reports. 

■We  were  not  informed  of  the  invasion 
when  it  took  place."  he  said.  "Whether  the 
Mukti  Bahini  were  informed  or  not,  we  don't 
know." 

A  second  worrv  is  what  to  do  with  the 
Indian  Army  when  it  pitches  its  tenta  in 
Dacca.  Will  Indians  be  essential  as  a  police 
force  to  maintain  stability  in  the  country? 

"The  Indian  army  is  going  to  go  back." 
said  Karim.  "I  don't  envisage  them  staying 
on  as  a  police  force.  They  know  that  what- 
ever sympathy  they  have  at  present  is  be- 
cause of  the  Bangla  Desh  movement. 

"I  think  they  will  also  be  anxious  to  trans- 
fer as  many  troojM  as  possible  to  the  west 
when  the  fighting  in  Bangla  Desh  Is  over." 

Without  the  Indian  Army  in  residence, 
however.  Mr.  Karim  concedes  the  possibility 
of  Indiscriminate  killing. 

"The  Indian  army  is  going  to  take  pris- 
oners and  we  think  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  take  prisoners,"  he  said.  "But  the  Muktl 
Bahini  must  follow  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  they  may  not  take  prisoners." 

The  return  of  the  refugees  may  prove  to 
be  a  difficult  problem  for  the  new  govern- 
ment The  refugees,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  Hindus,  will  have  to  be  persuaded — or 
perhaps  forced — to  return  to  what  is  now  an 
overwhelmingly  Muslim  sUte. 

"Bangla  Desh  is  a  secular  state,"  says  Mr. 
Karim,  who  adds,  'But  I  see  no  problem  in 
the  refugees  going  back.  If  we  can  provide 
physical  security  and  return  their  land,  they 
will  return." 

Establishing  an  effective  government  will 
be  much  easier  if  the  West  PakistanU  release 
Sheik  Mujibtir  Rahman,  who  has  been  im- 
prisoned since  the  mUltary  repression  last 
March.  Of  the  fotir  conditions  set  forth  by 
Bangla  Deeh  for  talks  with  West  Pakistan— 
the  recognition  of  Bangla  Deeh.  the  release 
of  MuJlb,  the  withdrawal  of  aU  WeM  Pak- 
istani troops,  and  an  agreement  In  principle 


for  compensation  for  damages — the  first  is 
non-negotiable  and  the  second  is  very  nego- 
tiable. 

Without  MuJlb,  a  provisional  government 
will  be  formed  and  will  be  led  by  Syed  Kaz- 
rul  Islam,  the  acting  Bangla  Desh  president 
and  long  the  number  two  man  in  Mujib's 
banned  Awaml  League.  A  South  Asian  scholar 
at  Columbia  described  him  as  "a  lawyer,  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sound  intellectual,  and  very 
cool  under  fire." 

The  government's  major  task  will  be  to  re- 
build the  shattered  economy  of  East  Pak- 
istan. That  task  has  been  multiplied  in  the 
past  few  days,  since  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  Indian  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  been 
bombing  Chlttagong,  the  site  of  the  coun- 
try's major  heavy  industries. 

It  has  been  reported  also  that  the  steel 
mill  and  kerosene  factory  in  Chlttagong, 
both  the  only  suppliers  of  those  essential 
goods  in  the  country,  have  been  destroyed. 

Some  observers  here  feel  that  India  may 
have  done  this  not  only  becatise  of  military 
considerations  but  additionally  In  order  to 
make  East  Pakistan  completely  dependent 
on  India  for  these  goods.  Mr.  Karim  does  not 
agree  with  this  assessment. 

"If  the  steel  mill  has  been  destroyed  I 
would  be  upset,  but  I  would  not  assume  it 
was  deliberate,"  he  says.  "So  far  as  we  know 
the  Indian  Army  is  going  to  take  care  not  to 
damage  the  Infrastructure. 

•Economically  Bangla  Desh  will  be  bet- 
ter off  than  It  ever  was  as  part  of  West  Pak- 
istan. About  $2.6  billion  in  revenues  has 
been  transferred  from  East  to  West  since  in- 
dependence. That  is  at  an  end.  And  we 
should  have  a  mutually  profitable  relation- 
ship with  India,  particularly  in  the  Jute  and 
coal  Industries." 

Karim  foresees  nothing  of  subctance  emerg- 
ing from  the  General  Assembly  debates,  and 
concedes  that  the  Mukti  Bahini  would  not 
obey  a  cea.sefire. 

•As  to  a  peace-keeping  force.  India  won't 
accept  them  on  her  border,  and  Pakistan 
doesn't  control  the  border  in  Bangla  Desh. 
so  where  can  they  go?" 

With  or  without  the  United  Nations,  main- 
taining order  In  East  Pakistan  in  the  coming 
months  Is  going  to  be  a  grave  challenge  for 
the  Bangla  Desh  regime.  When  the  euphoria 
of  their  liberation  wanes,  the  people  of  East 
r^ktstsn  will  be  faced  with  the  griiii  prospect 
of  being  a  citizen  in  the  most  desperately 
poor  country  in  the  world. 

[Prom   the    Christian    Science   Monitor, 

Dec.  13.   1971) 

Bangla  Desh — Birth  of  a  NA-noN 

(By  Henry  S.  Hayward) 

Jessore.  Pakistan. — Bangla  Desh — the  new 
Bengali  nation  In  what  has  been  up  to  now 
East  Pakistan — is  beginning  to  take  shape 
as  an  operating  entity. 

The  first  steps  of  stirring  this  new  nation 
Into  existence  are  fascinating  to  watch. 

Looking  beyond  the  present  Joyous  libera- 
tion, one  sees  more  serious  aspects  looming 
for  India  and  Bangla  Desh.  Some  see  a  pain- 
ful day  of  reckoning  ahead  for  the  two  as 
their  motives  begin  to  diverge. 

As  the  new  nation  emerges.  Its  common 
cause  with  India  may  begin  to  fray,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  leaders  on  both  sides  attempt 
to  patch  It. 

The  birth  process  Is  visible  as  Bangla  Desh 
leaders  begin  to  pay  their  first  official  public 
visits  to  their  country,  newly  born  out  of  the 
chaos  and  trouble  that  has  marked  East  Pak- 
istan for  so  long,  and  out  of  tbe  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan  which  is  rapidly  "liberat- 
ing" the  world's  youngest  people's  republic. 

Slow,  awkward,  controversial  tbe  emer- 
gence may  be.  But  it  also  Is  being  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  grass-roots  level. 
Popular  enthusiasm  seemed  evident  enough 
In  the  shouts  and  intent  faces  of  vUlagers 
at  an  impromptu  town  meeting  held  Satur- 


day at  Jhlnkargacha  In  conquered  territory. 
10  miles  west  of  Jessore.  There,  acting  Bangla 
Desh  President  Syed  Nazrul  Islam  and  Prime 
Minister  Tajuddln  Ahmed  paused  at  a  little 
rotunda  on  the  far  side  of  town  to  give 
speeches  while  en  route  to  their  first  official 
appearance  at  Jessore. 

The  emergence  also  can  be  seen  in  the 
more  open  appearances  of  Muktl  Bahini  free- 
dom fighters.  A  Jeepload  of  young  armed 
Muktl  guerrillas  led  an  official  caravan  of  cars 
along  the  25-mile  drive  to  Jessore.  Close  be- 
hind came  an  Indian  Army  military  police 
Jeep,  perhaps  as  a  reminder  to  thoee  along 
the  wayside  that  Indian  forces  also  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  liberation. 

On  every  road  and  bypath  one  sees  refu- 
gees trickling  back  from  outlying  villages, 
where  they  have  been  hiding,  to  larger  towns 
and  cities.  Their  app>earance  seems  an  in- 
formal vote  of  confidence  that  at  least  some 
stability  will  return  to  their  disordered  lives. 

Whether  that  vote  in  the  long  run  will 
prove  to  be  for  the  {M-esent  generation  of 
Bangla  Desh  leaders  remains  unknown.  It 
may  even  be  only  a  tribute  to  the  Indian 
Army's  present  military  victories  in  this 
area. 

Some  expect  the  new  nation's  birth  pangs 
may  include  the  reopening  of  conflicte  and 
rivalries  between  various  East  Bengali  racial, 
political,  and  religious  groups — or  even  be- 
tween Bangla  Desh  and  its  Indian  mentor. 

But  meanwhile,  shope  are  reopening  along 
the  main  roads  with  their  carefully  preserved 
hoards  of  basic  living  essentials.  And  work- 
ers in  fields  of  rice,  Jute,  and  mustard  once 
more  are  to  l>e  seen  working  far  into  the 
dusk  hours. 

QUESTION   OF  CONTROL 

At  political  levels,  however,  the  problem 
now  is  whether  or  not  power  in  the  Bengali 
Independence  movement  shall  remain  with 
the  present  government  group  that  shep- 
herded Bangla  Desh  through  Its  difficult  "go- 
it-alone"  rebel  phase,  or  be  transferred  to  a 
new  group  to  take  up  the  reins  of  control. 

One  hears  that  seme  of  Muktl  Baliinis  who 
did  the  fighting  against  East  Pakistan's  mili- 
tary regime  since  last  March  may  prove  re- 
luc-t.ant  to  turn  in  their  weapons  and  revert 
to  passive  role  while  leaders  who  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  Calcutta  or  New  Delhi  take 
over  everything. 

Calcutta  reports  say  some  Bangla  Desh 
leaders  here  hastily  beat  it  into  the  field  to 
Join  the  Muktl  Bahini  when  war  started. 
They  felt  this  was  the  only  proper  way  to 
become  part  of  the  nation's  emergence. 

CRACKDOWN    ON    EXECtmONS 

Another  key  factor  In  the  emergence  is 
India's  role.  In  addition  to  its  military  oper- 
ations against  Pakistan.  India  seems  deter- 
mined to  keep  considerable  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  Bengali  take-over  of  East 
PaklsUn.  The  Indians  appear  to  be  quietly 
moving  in  numbers  of  Indian  police  and 
border  security  force  personnel  in  the  wake 
of  their  military  machine  to  keep  an  eye  on 
civilian  developments. 

The  Indian  general  who  captured  Jessore 
told  correspondents  he  cracked  down  hard 
on  the  Muktl  Bahini  when  they  summarily 
executed  two  men  Immediately  after  the 
town  was  taken.  When  Bangla  Desh  is  in 
control  here,  he  said  In  effect,  it  can  do  as  it 
chooses,  but  while  I  am  in  control  of  Jessore 
there  will  be  no  more  of  that. 

Without  Sheikh  Mujtbur  Rahman,  the 
Jailed  Awami  League  leader,  the  political 
appeal  of  the  present  Bangla  Desh  govern- 
ment seems  limited:  Some  In  the  audience 
did  not  know  the  names  of  the  leaders  speak- 
ing to  them. 

CONCERN    OVER    THX    FUTURE 

The  situation  at  the  moment  seems  to  be 
that  the  Indians  have  military  control  and 
Bangla  Desh  has  civU  oontrd  In  some  lib- 
erated areas,  but  there  Is  much  overlapping. 
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The  MukU  Batainl  llberaUon  forcea  b*Te  m 
certain  amount  at  mlUtary  ooDtrot,  too^  in 
areaa  not  yet  raaehed  by  Indian  tovow. 
Sren  wfaai*  Tixllana  are  praaent.  a  )e<nt 
command  with  tti«  lluktia  ta  said  to  odct. 

SlmUarly,  where  territory  bas  not  yet 
been  banded  over  to  clvlUan  admlnl«tratlon. 
as  at  Jeaaore  on  Saturday,  intM^ruf  are  In 
dvUan  oontrol.  too,  aa  UJL  Gupta's  prea- 
enoe  speared  to  testUy. 

Some  of  the  younger  Bengali  freedmn 
flcl>t«n  and  Intellectual  are  known  to  har- 
bor deep  oonoem  over  the  future  relatlon- 
■hlp  between  IndUn  and  Bangla  Deah  onoe 
tbe  military  phaae  is  over. 

"India  waa  useful  for  the  Ban^a  Desh 
independenoe  movement,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful," one  told  me  in  Calcutta  befora  war 
broke  out.  "But  this  la  Bencall's  flnt  chance 
tor  real  Independenoe  and  I  dont  want  to 
■ee  it  loat — or  chnnged  Into  eomethinK  elae. 

"lUe  ultimate  obJeotlTe  is  full  Bencall 
IndependMioe,  not  an  Indian -controlled  B^ast 
Bengial.  We  don't  want  to  exchange  Pakistani 
domination  for  Indian." 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Uonltor, 

Dec.  13,  1971] 

RrnmranoH  RkbticaskT:  What  Ljzs  Ahead 

For  Bangla  Dbbh  .  .  . 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johanaoon) 

If  East  Pakistan  should  fall  to  Indian  and 
Bangla  Deeh  (Bengal  nation)  troops  soon, 
the  problems  of  restoring  that  Shattered  area 
may  loom  as  large  as  the  Indo-Pak  war  itself. 

This  is  the  considered  view  of  Asian  ex- 
perts who  have  been  close  to  the  Indo-Pak 
war  scene  in  recent  weeks. 

In  the  absence  of  any  particularly  visible 
contingency  planning  by  India,  Pakistan,  or 
Bangla  Desh,  tbeae  experts  see  tha  most 
presBlng  probleaia  today  as  Including: 

Tike  pooBlbtUty  of  the  Bast  Pakistan  poi>u- 
lation  wreaking  revenge  on  West  Pakistan 
troops  for  the  murders  and  masnan  ni  eom- 
mltteed  in  the  months  sinoe  their  arrival 
last  April. 

There  are  reports,  as  well,  that  West  Pak- 
istan troopa  have  been  kilUng  Bengali  civi- 
lians In  recent  days  as  they  retreated. 

The  continuation  ot  BengaU  harassment 
and.  In  some  oaaes,  murder  of  members  of 
the  minority  Blharl  Muslim  oooununlty  who 
may  not  have  left  East  Pakistan  as  refugM*. 
Many  of  East  Pakistan's  policemen  were  Mus- 
lims, aa  were  many  shopkeepers  and  mer- 
chanta. 

India  bas  oonsklered  the  retribution  night- 
mare at  least  to  the  point  of  stating: 

"Our  plans  provide  for  jx-otection  to  all 
sections  of  the  population.  Including  those 
who  have  earned  the  wrath  of  the  local  pop- 
ulation." 

Obeervers  are  aware  how  difficult  the  polic- 
ing of  such  retribution  can  be.  At  the  time 
of  independence  when  India  and  Pakistan 
were  partitioned  In  1947,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion Muslims  and  Hindus  were  killed  in  reli- 
gious riots,  a  statistic  seldom  recalled  today. 

Several  Western  governments  are  making 
a  crash-project  study  of  questions  such  as: 

Where  does  the  United  States  and/or 
world  conununlty  find  the  money  for  rehabil- 
itation efforts? 

How  can  East  Pakistan  be  put  back  on  its 
feet? 

How  can  problems  of  damage  to  conununl- 
catlons,  bridges,  and  transport,  which  are 
central  to  the  distribution  of  food  supplies, 
be  solved? 

The  State  Department  is  Icnown  to^T!>e 
studying  these  matters  intensively  Just  •  •  • 
know,  not  only  with  a  humanitarian  Intent 
In  mind,  but  in  hopes  of  restoring  the  some- 
what battered  U^.  image  In  Asia. 

The  return  and  resettlement  of  the  10 
mUUon  East  Pakistan  refugees  now  In  India 
could  prwaant  loglstieal  and  traaspart  dllB- 
cultles  of  unmanageable  proparttoi«. 


BoBBm  tjOOO  refugees  la  West  Bengal  eampa 
have  already  begun  their  trak  home  to 
Khulna  District  in  Bast  Pakistan. 

Aatde  from  the  hnman  probtama  of  r«tnxn- 
Ing  AOliona  of  Baat  Pakistan  rafugMa,  mdU 
stlU  may  bar*  to  eopa  with  tboae  who.  for 
fear  of  persecutloa  or  nuirdar,  do  not  wish 
to  return  to  their  formar  Ikoinea. 

The  poadble  radlcallaatloa  of  Sheikh 
Mujlbor  Rahman's  Awaml  League,  which 
until  now  has  had  an  essentially  mlddle- 
cJaas  profile,  is  a  matter  of  ooncem  to  ooun- 
trtea  oonalderlng  estaUiahment  of  diplomatic 
reUtkna  with  Bangla  Deah. 

Some  of  the  activists  In  the  Muktl  Bahlnl 
tend  to  be  more  radical  than  the  political 
figures  who  are  In  the  background  ot  the 
liberation  group.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
India's  oonoems,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  factor  In  India's  carT3rlng  the  war  into 
East  Pakistan  in  reoent  weeks. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  13,  1971 J 

Jessorx  CHEEBa  AaaiTAi.  or  Bancla  Desk 

Tia»i>wiH 

(By  Laiuence  Stem) 

Jkssoee,  DEcxicBxa  11. — While  the  war 
raged  on  18  miles  to  the  south,  the  two  pre- 
siding ofltcials  of  the  self -proclaimed  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Bangla  Desh  made  their 
first  public  appearauce  on  their  own  soil,  to 
the  cheers  of  hundreds  in  this  district  capital. 

Shouts  of  "jQl  (Hal)  Bangla"  greeted  act- 
ing Bangla  Dewh  President  Syed  Nazrul 
Islam  and  Prime  Minister  Tajudlng  Ahmed, 
who  arrived  by  car  from  Calcutta  behind 
two  Jeeps  full  of  arme<  ,kfuktl  Bahlnl  Ben- 
gali guerrilla  escorts,  jfour  rickety  Indian 
buses  carried  the  128  newsmen  who  accom- 
panied the  two  Bengla  Desh  leaders  on  the 
six-hour  Journey  from  Calcutta. 

Jessore  fell  to  the  Indian  army  and  Ben- 
gali guerrlUas  last  Monday  night,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  here  of  battle.  There  were, 
however,  accounts  from  residents  of  mass 
executions,  mass  rapes  and  pillage  by  West 
Pakistan's  occupation  army. 

Jessore's  jail  and  police  station  were  hold- 
ing some  900  persons  suspected  of  having 
collaborated  with  the  Pakistani  troops,  ac- 
cording to  district  officials.  The  suspected 
collaborators  were  rounded  up  after  the  In- 
dians and  Bengalis  took  oontrol. 

Acting  President  Islam  told  the  newly 
liberated  constituency  that  "Tou  will  have 
complete  religious  freedom  from  now  on. 
Prom  now  on,  no  one  can  abrogate  it  for 
Hindus  and  Moslems  and  Christians  and 
Buddhists.  There  wUl  be  no  more  politics 
based  on  religion." 

HncDTJs  smx  mtssino 

As  yet,  however,  Jessore's  Hindu  popula- 
tion was  still  mlsBlng.  The  only  sign  of  it  was 
the  empty  Hindu  quarter,  in  which  many  of 
the  dwellings  had  been  razed  to  the  ground 
during  the  Pakistani  occupation. 

Remaining  Hindu  homes  liad  black  hands 
painted  on  the  entrances.  Elsewhere  in  East 
Bengal.  Hindu  residences  were  designated 
during  the  occupation  l»y  a  yellow  capital  H. 

Two  Italian  Catholic  missionaries,  Fathers 
Antonio  Alberton.  60.  and  Prancis  Spagnolo. 
58,  spoke  of  a  Pakistani  reign  of  terror  that 
began  early  last  April  and  continued  Inter- 
mittently until  the  Pakistani  fcrces  were 
driven  out  this  week.  One  of  the  priests  es- 
timated that  10,000  in  Jessore  and  Its  en- 
virons had  been  slaughtered  by  the  Pakl- 
Btanla. 

During  the  week  of  April  4  to  Aj»1l  10. 
Father  Alberton  related,  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Jessore  were  full  of  bodies  of  local 
residents  wtoo  had  been  executed  in  batches 
by  the  Pakistani  soldiers  and  the  "razakars," 
or  coUaborators. 

Tbs  misstoaary,  who  also  functioned  as  a 
physician  in  Fatlma  hospital  here,  said  that 
early  In  the  oocnpatton  "Ttisrs  were  dead 
bodies  everywhere  and  dogs  eating  the  flcah 
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of  men— a  terrlbis  thing  to  aee.-  A  fellow 
missionary,  Patbar  Mario  VeroBssl,  was 
gunned  down  In  front  at  his  rsctory  t>y  « 
Pakistani  soldier  with  a  Sten  gun,  Pathar 
Alberton  said. 

In  another  Incident,  be  aald.  Pakistani 
soldiers  took  several  young  women  out  of 
the  Christian  mission  compound,  where  a 
group  of  300  reeldenU  had  sought  refuge 
and  raped  them,  at  gunpoint  on  the  mission 
grounxls. 

Young  Bengali  women  from  Jeasore  were 
rounded  up  by  the  soldiers  and  kept  naked 
inside  the  miUtary  compound  to  satisfy  the 
garrtaon,  he  said. 

THE    HIDING,    THE    VANISBKO 

Today  I  could  oount  fewer  than  half  a 
doaen  women  in  this  city  with  a  ikormal  pop- 
ulatton  of  about  60,000.  Many  were  in  hiding 
and  Just  beginning  to  retiuTi.  it  was  ex- 
plained. Others  had  vanished  during  the  oc- 
cupation and  there  was  no  accounting  for 
their  disappearance. 

In  the  nearby  community  of  Dhlkargacha 
a  group  of  townsmen  stood  beside  the  two 
blown-up  bridges  over  the  £:abataehakl  River 
and  also  ^>ake  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
women. 

lEnaUli  Munahi.  a  5a-year-old  deUveryman 
with  sunken  craters  in  each  cheek,  stood  on 
the  bank  and  recounted  the  experience  of 
the  occupation. 

"The  Pakistani  soldiers  and  the  razakars 
lined  people  up  and  tied  their  hands.  Then 
they  wxnild  cut  their  Jug\ilar  veins  with 
knives  and  bayonets  and  throw  them  In 
there."  He  pointed  to  the  river.  "Wo  young 
woman  would  dare  come  out  of  hiding,  nor 
the  young  boys,  who  would  be  klUed.  On 
market  day  and  prayer  day.  people  were  too 
frightened  to  oome  out." 

In  Dhlkargacha.  as  In  Jessore.  the  residents 
were  beginning  to  rettim  to  their  homes, 
some  of  them  carrying  their  life's  poeseaslons 
on  their  heads. 

XXPXST    DKKOUnON 

Indian  soldiers  and  local  residents  in- 
stalled a  German-manufactured  pontoon 
bridge  to  replace  the  two  spans  that  had  been 
blown  up  with  Impressive  expertneas  by  the 
retreating  Pakistani  soldiers,  "nis  »»i«<« 
bridge,  a  massive  concrete  structure,  had  five 
spans  dangling  Into  the  muddy  Kabatachakl 
River. 

The  Indians  and  the  Bengali  townspeople 
seemed  to  be  co-existing  on  the  nKist  amiable 
terms. 

An  Indian  private,  who  had  been  fighting 
In  East  Bengal,  spiritedly  told  me:  "We  are 
here  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  these  peo- 
ple. As  you  can  see,  they  have  Iseen  slaves.  I 
Just  heard  that  my  own  town  in  iranhmir  has 
been  captured  by  the  Pakistanis.  But  I  dont 
care.  I  am  fighting  here  in  Bangla  Desh.  Now 
we  are  all  Indians." 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  10.  1971) 

JCBOANT     BENGAUS     CXLXaaATE    PUEEDOM 

(By  Keyes  Beech) 

Jessose,  East  Pakistak. — Jubilant  East 
Bengalis  danced  around  the  bodies  of  their 
fallen  oppressors  as  1.000  doomed  West 
PakUtan  troops  and  their  families  Oed  to- 
ward the  sea  and  certain  death  or  capture  by 
Indian  "litieratlon"  forces. 

The  road  from  Jessore,  which  fell  to  the 
Indians  three  days  ago  without  a  fight  south 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  yesterday  was  littered 
with  Pakistani  dead,  burned  out  jeeps  and 
trucks  and  abandoned  enemy  weapons. 

Even  If  they  manage  to  reach  the  sea.  the 
fleeing  Pakistanis  and  tbelr  wives  and  ehU- 
dren  will  have  to  swim  if  they  go  any  farther. 
For  the  Indian  navy  Is  watting  lor  them  there 
and  th«  i>"t««Ti  air  forva,  whloh  baa  lai- 
dlaputed  oontrol  of  the  air,  is  bavlng  a  field 
day  shooting  up   Pakistani  shipplBg. 
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SUBKENDXa  OB   DIE 

Isolated  by  land,  sea  and  air,  under  attack 
from  all  directions,  and  harassed  by  vengeful 
East  Bengalis,  the  60,000  West  Pakistani 
troops  in  the  East  face  the  choice  of  sin- 
render  or  death. 

With  the  fall  of  Jessore  In  the  west  and 
ComlUa  in  the  east,  two  of  their  principal 
strongpolnts.  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Pak- 
istanis will  even  make  a  fight  for  Dacca,  the 
capital  and  apex  of  their  triangular  defense 
line. 

Indian  army  officers,  who  seemed  almost 
embarrassed  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
vanquished  the  supposedly  fierce  Pakistani 
fighters,  said  they  were  pursuing  the  enemy 
with  deliberate  slowness. 

"We  keep  urging  them  to  surrender,"  said 
MaJ.  Sabhu  Singh,  an  artillery  officer.  "They 
haven't  a  chance  anyway:  And  we  are  re- 
fraining from  using  our  air  because  of  the 
women  and  children." 

The  dark-skinned  Bengalis  lined  the  road- 
side to  welcome  the  advancing  Indian  troops 
and  shouted  "Hall  Bangal  Desh."  their  self- 
proclaimed  new  nation  which  has  been 
recognized  by  New  Delhi. 

At  one  point  along  the  road  between 
Jessore  and  Khulna.  the  Bengalis  danced 
around  the  bodies  of  a  dozen  slain  Pakistani 
soldiers  and  shouted  "Hall  Bengal"  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  television  cameras.  None 
of  them  ever  has  seen  TV.  They  don't  even 
have  electricity. 

While  they  may  have  some  reservations 
about  their  Indian  liberators,  It  was  clear  the 
Bengalis  were  overjoyed  to  be  free  from  the 
West  Pakistanis,  who  for  the  past  eight 
months  have  slaughtered  them  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  In  a  vain  atempt  to  stamp  out 
Bengali  nationalism. 

MASS   Kn-LINGS   CHARGED 

The  retreating  Pakistanis  left  a  trial  of 
blasted  bridges  and  stories  of  mass  atrocities. 
Indian  army  engineers,  with  commendable 
efficiency,  rigged  pontoon  bridges  and  by- 
passes over  the  larger  streams. 

In  town  after  town  excitable  Bengalis  told 
of  mass  murders  by  Pakistani  troops.  One 
man  told  how  the  Pakistanis  came  In  search 
of  a  Mukl  Bahlnl  (Bengali  freedom  fighter) 
leader  named  Ghlllal,  a  common  name  In 
these  parts.  When  they  failed  to  find  him 
they  shot  everybody  In  the  vUIage  by  that 
name — lo  people  in  all,  the  Bengalis  said. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  10, 

1971) 
Pakistan  Bastion  or  Jessobe  Toppled  in  a 
Day 
(By  Henry  S.  Hayward) 
Jessore.  Pakistan.— The  sudden  and  sur- 
prisingly easy  capture  of  this  key  bastion  In 
western  East  Pakistan   by  Indian  forces  on 
Dec.  7  leaves  virtually  the  whole  western  half 
of  the  country   without   a   major  resistance 
point. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Dalblr 
Singh,  commander  of  the  Ninth  Indian  Divi- 
sion, which  spearheaded  the  assault  on 
Jessore. 

This  correspondent  was  In  the  first  group 
Of  Western  and  Indian  newsmen  to  enter  Jes- 
sore on  Dec.  8  and  to  interview  General  Singh. 
change  of  characters 

The  interview  took  place  in  the  same  form- 
er  schoolhouse  military  headquarters  where 
less  than  one  month  ago  this  reporter  Inter- 
viewed Pakistani  MaJ.  Gen.  M.  H.  Ansari  who 
^a^  then  one  of  the  generals  commanding  the 
defense  of  Jessore. 

As  the  Indian  general  described  In  detail 
ine  battle  for  Jessore,  it  became  clear  that 

^tv   u^f  °„'!iP*^''''"°"'  ^^^  struggle  for  the 
hiJ.i  f      ^"'^    °°'    involved    heavy    clashes. 

fown  ^^*'  °'  ^""^^  '*'^*«''  ^°  ^^^ 

strl^,l  P»klsuni8.   he   said,   had   built   very 
strong  defenses  in  front  of  Jessore.  But  they 


were  unable  to  defend  the  city  properly  when 
the  time  came  because  they  did  not  man 
those  defenses  sufficiently  and  because  they 
made  mistakes. 

With  obvious  relLsh  General  Singh  related 
that  "if  they  had  fought  sensibly  we  would 
have  been  here  for  one  month." 

SPEEDT    BATTLE 

As  It  was,  the  battle  lasted  only  slightly 
more  than  24  hours.  The  general  said  his 
strong  Ninth  Division  was  confronted  only  by 
four  Pakistani  battalions — about  3,000  men — 
when  he  launched  his  attack  early  on  Dec.  6. 

The  four  battalions  of  800  men  each  al- 
ready had  been  reduced  in  fighting  effective- 
ness by  weeks  of  earlier  combat  when  Indian 
forces  darted  in  and  out  in  pursuit  of  their 
"defensive  actions." 

As  the  battle  began.  General  Singh  said, 
he  found  two  enemy  battalions  In  the 
marshes  In  front  of  Jessore.  He  promptly 
punched  a  hole  between  the  two  and  pro- 
ceeded  to   exploit   his  advantage. 

RETREAT  CUT  OFT 

He  wheeled  south  and  cut  off  one  battalion 
at  a  river  which  lay  in  front  of  it.  As  he  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  second  battalion  in  the 
morning,  he  found  it  had  dispersed  and  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  find  It.  It  apparently 
was  fleeing  northeastward  In  the  hope  of 
reaching  safer  territory. 

One  of  the  other  two  battalions  decided 
to  retreat  to  Jessore  town,  but  it  did  not 
move  fast  enough,  according  to  General 
Singh.  He  beat  them  to  Jessore  airfield  with 
his  forces  appearing  there  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

As  he  described  It  the  fourth  battalion — 
now  reduced  to  about  300  men  encumbered 
with  their  families  from  Jessore — now  were 
In  a  precarious  j>osition. 

This  remnant  force  was  about  four  miles 
southeast  of  Jessore  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
eighth  attempting  to  retreat  to  Khulna.  They 
had  four  Chaffee  light  tanks  with  them. 

General  Singh  was  deliberately  withhold- 
ing full-scale  attacks  on  this  unit  in  defer- 
ence to  the  women  and  children  Included, 
he  said,  and  In  the  hope  the  Pakistanis  would 
accede  to  his  urgent  surrender  requests.  The 
whole  of  Jessore  town,  meanwhile,  had  fallen 
Into  Indian  hands  by  noon  on  Dec.  7  without 
any  heavy  fighting  in  the  urban  area. 

TOWN  DESERTED 

When  correspondents  were  driven  through 
the  town  en  route  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
300  Pakistanis  surviving  in  the  pocket,  it 
was  apparent  that  Jessore  had  been  virtually 
deserted  by  its  civilian  population  and  that 
there  had  been  no  fighting  in  the  streets. 

Shops,  offices,  and  business  esUbllshments 
were  shuttered  and  padlocked,  but  not  even 
window  glass  was  broken.  This  correspondent 
spotted  only  one  body  in  a  field  within  the 
city  limits. 

While  we  were  there,  however,  residents 
obviously  were  beginning  to  fiock  back  to 
Jessore  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  their  lives 
and  businesses.  Most  of  them  had  learned 
It  Is  best  to  evacuate  the  cities  and  towns  in 
time  of  trouble  and  seek  safety  in  the  small 
outlying  villages. 

COUNTRYSIDE   SAFETT 

Except  for  certain  villages  deliberately  put 
to  the  torch  by  Pakistani  troope,  according 
to  civilian  accounts,  most  rural  areas  re- 
mained safe  hiding  places. 

Two  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  the  Rev. 
Antonio  Alberton  and  Sister  Rosarlo,  told  us 
the  Pakistani  forces  and  their  families  pulled 
out  of  Jessore  in  a  wild  panic  on  Monday. 
Their  vehicles  sped  past  as  never  before,  the 
missionaries  said. 

I  could  not  help  remembering  Jessore  as 
it  had  been  early  in  November  when  Paki- 
stani forces  were  firmly  in  control.  The  brief- 
ing rooms  in  division  headquarters  were  as 
they  had  been — even  to  the  large  wall  maps 
showing  detaUs  of  the  Jessore  area. 


Then  we  had  landed  at  Jessore  In  a  Paki- 
stani helicopter.  While  we  were  being  briefed 
by  General  Singh,  an  Indian  helicopter  land- 
ed on  the  same  pad. 

EABI.IEB  BT7STLE  SILENCED 

Then.  Jessore  was  crowded  with  people 
and  traffic.  The  court  bouse  and  mosque  in 
the  center  of  town  were  busy  places.  On 
Wednesday,  both  buildings  seemed  undam- 
aged but  also  unoccupied.  And  the  streets 
were  bare  of  crowds,  buses,  and  oxcarts. 

Aside  from  the  occasional  crump  of  distant 
Indian  artUlery  and  the  roar  of  several  Indian 
Jets  circling  overhead,  the  front  southeast 
of  town  was  quiet  Wednesday  afternoon.  We 
heard  almost  no  firing.  The  sun  shone  and 
the  birds  twittered. 

But  the  houses  and  fields  stood  vacant. 
And  a  squadron  of  Indian  armored  cars  was 
rolling  forward  to  get  In  attacking  position 
on  one  road.  Down  another  clanked  a  file 
of  Indian  tanks — Soviet-type  PT-59.  We  did 
not  stay  for  the  conclusion.  Jessore  had  fall- 
en and  It  was  time  to  tell  the  world  how  it 
happened. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,   Dec.   9,    1971] 

Bengalis  Dance  and  Shout  at  "Liberation" 

or  Jessore 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Jessore.  Pakistan.  December  8. — The  Ben- 

galls   danced    on    the   roofs   of   buses.    They 

shouted  independence  slogans  in  the  streets. 

They  embraced,  they  cheered,   they  reached 

out    in    spontaneous    emotion    to    clasp    the 

hands  of  visitors  from  other  lands. 

For  Bengalis,  today  was  "liberation  day" 
in  Jessore — the  strategic  city  in  East  Pakistan 
that  for  eight  months,  until  yesterday,  had 
been  under  the  control  of  West  Pakistani 
troops,  who  had  come  last  spring  to  put  down 
the  Bengali  rebellion. 

The  "liberators"  are  Indian  troops.  They 
are  almost  as  happy  as  the  Bengali  secession- 
ists whom  India  supports,  but  they  did  not 
have  much  time  today  to  stop  and  celebrate 
as  they  continued  to  chase  the  retreating 
West  Pakistani  forces  southeast  toward 
Khulna. 

The  Indians,  too.  waved  and  smiled  and 
posed  for  pictures  from  the  tope  of  their 
armored  personnel  carriers  and  tanlcs  while 
they  waited,  four  miles  from  Jessore.  for 
orders  to  move  farther  down  to  the  Khulna 
road. 

"They  are  fleeing  in  panic."  an  Infantry 
captain  of  the  Seventh  Punjab  Regiment  said 
of  the  Pakistani  troopis.  "They've  got  good 
equipment  and  defenses,  but  their  morale  is 
In  their  boots." 

Most  of  the  Indian  troops  are  as  different 
from  the  Bengalis  as  the  predominantly  Pun- 
jabi troops  from  West  Pakistan  were  because 
the  Indian  soldiers  are  also  heavily  Punjab. 
But  cultural  gaps  between  the  Bengali  seces- 
sionists and  their  Indian  backers  have  been 
temporarily  erased. 

The  Jubilant  Bengalis  have  pitched  In  to 
sustain  the  Indian  drive  by  working  alth 
Indian  troops  to  throw  pontoon  bridges 
across  rivers  whose  permanent  bridges  are 
being  blown  up  by  the  Pakistanis  as  they 
pull  back. 

A  major  bridge  has  been  expertly  demol- 
ished on  the  main  road  from  the  Indian 
border  to  Jessore.  which  is  23  miles  inside 
East  Pakistan,  Five  of  the  six  spans  of  the 
steel  and  concrete  bridge  lie  in  the  Kaba- 
thani  River,  as  does  the  railway  bridge  200 
yards  downstream. 

The  Pakistanis  blew  these  bridges  two 
nights  ago  as  they  retreated  to  Jessore. 

The  scene  today  at  the  site,  which  is  the 
town  of  Jhingergacha  nine  miles  from  Jes- 
sore, looked  like  a  cross  between  a  bucket 
brigade  and  the  building  of  the  pyramids. 

On  the  muddy  bank  below  the  blown  road 
bridge,  hundreds  of  Bengalis  in  long  rows 
passed  logs  down  the  line  to  be  laid  as  plank- 
ing for   the   approaches   to  a   new  pontoon 
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bridge.  As  they  worked  In  mAchioe-Uke  pre- 
cision, brawny  troop*  from  tb«  army  engi- 
neers Inilated  huge  pontoona  with  a  com- 
pressor, carried  them  through  knee-deep 
muck  to  the  water  and  then  began  placing 
the  aluminum  spans  across  them.  In  lour 
hours,  the  bridge  was  finished. 

Everyone  seemed  unusually  happy — the 
Indian  troops,  the  Bengali  workers  and  eren 
the  sidewalk  superintendents. 

Joyous  reunions  were  taking  place  In  the 
town  of  Jhlngergacha  between  friends  and 
relatives  who  had  fled  at  different  times  and 
in  different  directions  to  escape  the  Pakistani 
Army  and  are  now  slowly  returning.  Some 
had  gone  to  refugee  camps  in  India,  others 
Into  hiding  in  vUlages  In  the  Interior  of  East 
Pakistan. 

This  correspondent  also  had  a  reunion, 
standing  on  the  one  Intact  span  of  the  old 
bridge.  "Tou  remember  me?"  a  voice  asked 
In  Kngllsh.  I  did.  He  was  Lieut.  Akhtar  Uz- 
caman,  a  2S-year-old  commander  of  a  com- 
pany of  the  Mtiktl  Bahlnl  (Liberation 
^rces)  — the  Bengali  Insurgents. 

Lieutenant  Akhtar  had  first  turned  up  In 
an  enclave  held  by  the  guerrillas  southwest 
of  Jessore  a  month  ago.  He  said  then  that  it 
would  take  the  Muktl  Bahlnl  at  least  two 
years  to  win  the  Independence  struggle. 
■•That  was  If  we  fought  alone."  he  said  to- 
day. "Now  we  have  heavy  help." 

\  ATBocrrtEa  *EPcmma> 

"This  Is  a  historic  bridge  for  me,"  he  said 
suddenly,  "i  used  to  come  here  to  sail  around 
on  the  water  in  the  moonlight — with  my  girl 
friend."  He  smiled  over  the  memory. 

As  a  Jeep  carrying  foreign  newsmen  rode 
from  Jhlngergacha  to  Jessore,  villagers  at  the 
roadside  kept  touting  "Joe  Bangla!"  {"Vic- 
tory for  Bengal !")  and  reached  out  to  try  to 
touch  the  hands  of  the  foreigners. 

TTie  atmosphere  In  Jessore  was  even  more 
exuberant.  As  Indian  armored  cars  rolled  by 
toward  the  fighting  some  miles  off,  buses 
filled  from  seats  of  roofs  erploded  In  shouts 
of  "Shadhin  Bangla!"  ("Independent  Ben- 
gal?") and  "Sheik  Mujlb '— a  cheer  for  Sheik 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  the  leader  of  East  Paki- 
stan who  is  Imprisoned  in  West  Pakistan. 

Some  Bengali  boys  danced  In  the  streets. 
The  green,  red  and  gold  flag  of  Bangla  Desh 
was  fluttering  on  many  buildings  and  houses. 

For  all  its  decibels,  the  euphoria  was  tinged 
by  sadness. 

The  crowds  in  the  streets  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  the  city's  original  population  of 
30,000.  Some  of  those  miaaing  ^f^^x  return. 
Others  are  dead.  Missionaries  and  other  In- 
dependent sources  say  that  the  Pakistani 
troops  killed  more  than  5,000  of  Jessore's 
people. 

There  have  been  many  reports,  hard  to 
confirm,  that  the  Pakistanis  are  kUllng  and 
committing  atrocities  ma  they  retreat.  One 
Indian  ofllcer  said  that  the  Pakistanis  had 
burled  a  man  alive  in  a  town  In  the  Jessore 
district.  People  In  Jhlngergacha  said  some 
school  children  bad  been  shot. 

Just  outside  Jessore,  the  body  of  a  man 
was  lying  In  a  field  by  the  road.  His  left  arm 
had  t)een  cut  off  and  his  chest  had  been 
scraped  raw.  Local  ofllclaLs  said  that  Paki- 
stani troops  had  killed  him  because  he  had 
passed  to  the  Indians  Information  about 
Pakistani   positions. 

Almost  no  damage  was  done  to  Jessore  and 
its  military  cantonment  in  the  Indian  sweep. 
ApparenUy,  this  was  because  the  major  bat- 
tle was  fought  north  of  the  city,  at  a  place 
called    Durgabatl. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Dalblr  Singh,  commander  of  the 
Ninth  Infantry  Division,  whose  troops  took 
Jessore,  said  that  the  PaklsUnls  put  up 
•a  very  fanatic  gallant  fight"  at  Durgabatl, 
but  that  once  his  men  had  "punched  a  bole" 
through  the  Pakistani  defenses,  the  Paki- 
stanis began  retreating  rapklly  and  made  no 
further  stand  In  the  cantonment  or  the  city. 

The  general,  who  bri«fed  newsmen  at  his 
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hesfdquarters  In  the  cantonment,  said  that 
by  yesterday  at  noon,  he  had  seized  the  en- 
tire area. 

He  said  that  one  group  of  Pakistanis  had 
retreated  to  a  place  15  mUes  down  the  road 
to  Khulna  but  that  another  group — about 
300  men — had  been  cut  off  and  engaged  by 
his  troops  after  getting  only  about  four 
miles  out  of  Jessore. 

That  battle  was  continuing  today.  Gen- 
eral Singh's  brleflng  was  punctuated  by  the 
steady  thump  of  artUlery  sending  shells  in 
that  direction. 

A  drive  and  a  walk  toward  the  fighting 
found  a  colunui  of  14  medium  tanks,  40 
armored  personnel  carriers  (holding  400  to 
600  men)  waiting  for  orders  to  move  on  the 
Pakistani  force. 

Several  ambulances  were  also  standing  by. 

Indian  officials  insist  that  their  casualties 
are  only  "light  to  moderate,"  but  it  seems 
clear — after  visits  to  the  front — that  while 
the  Pakistanis  may  be  suffering  sizable  cas- 
ualties, the  Indian  toll  is  considerably  higher 
than  any  official  cares  to  admit. 

Not  far  from  the  line  of  tanks  and  per- 
sonnel carriers,  where  one  could  hear  ma- 
chine-gun and  mortar  fire  about  half  a  mile 
off,  an  army  doctor  told  a  colleague:  "Oet 
everything  ready.  We've  got  40  to  50  casual- 
ties coming." 

One  wounded  Pakistani  soldier  was  brought 
m  from  the  fight.  He  had  been  hit  in  the 
chest  and  left  arm  and  bad  lost  a  lot  of 
blood. 

As  Indian  troops  carried  him  off  on  a 
stretcher,  the  Moslem  soldier  groaned; 
"Allah,   Allah,   Allah." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,  1971) 
The  Emergence  or  Baijcla  Desh 
Defying  a  United  Nations  plea  for  a  cease- 
fire, Indian  forces  appear  on  the  verge  of 
achieving  New  Delhi's  major  objectives  in 
East  Pakistan.  These  are  the  defeat  of  West 
Pakistani  military  repression  in  the  disaf- 
fected Bengali  provtnoe  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  that  will  facilitate  the  speedy 
repatriation  of  nearly  ten  million  refugees — 
Moslem  and  Hindu — to  an  Independent, 
friendly  and  secular  "Bangla  Desh." 

These  would  represent  large  short-term 
gains  for  the  Indians,  whose  fragile  Internal 
stability  has  been  gravely  threatened  by  re- 
cent events  In  Bast  Pakistan.  The  dismem- 
berment of  Pakistan  would  all  but  eliminate 
the  menace  of  a  militant  Moslem  neighbor, 
which  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  of 
its  original  size. 

But  India  wUl  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
these  achievements,  even  if  the  wider  war 
with  Pakistan  Is  speedily  ended  without  fur- 
ther serious  loss  of  Indian  territory  in  the 
West. 

New  Delhi's  resort  to  force  without  flrst  ex- 
hausting all  poesibllltles  for  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  the  confiict — especially  the  cold 
rejection  of  U.N.  Secretary  General  Thant's 
reasonable  mediation  offer — has  shocked 
many  of  India's  st&nchest  friends  and 
alienated  Important  segments  of  world  opin- 
ion. India's  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  defiance  of  the  Oeneraj  Assem- 
bly has  sharply  diminished  India's  once  proud 
moral  standing. 

India's  support  for  full  Bengali  independ- 
ence may  have  been  made  Inescapable  by 
the  incredibly  shortsighted  and  brutal  poli- 
cies of  the  Pakistani  Government.  But  no 
one — especially  the  Indians — can  Igncw*  the 
new  dangers  and  problems  that  will  be  posed 
by  the  emergence  of  Bangla  Desh. 

The  success  of  secession  In  Bast  Bengal 
could  touch  off  a  chain  reaction  of  separatist 
d«znaiids  throughout  the  subcontinent,  in 
India  as  well  as  Pakistan.  Desperately  poor 
and  heavily  overpopulated — the  present 
population  ot  75  million  Is  expected  to  dou- 
ble In  twenty  years — Bangla  Desh  Is  likely 
to  become  a  brsedlng  ground  for  domestic 


unrest  and  a  lightning  rod  for  foreign  med- 
dling. It  eould  become  a  magnet  for  the 
BengaUs  of  IndU  and  a  destructive  Influence 
on  the  delicate  structure  ol  Indian  unity 

To  avert  further  Impoverishment,  fragmen- 
tation and  conflict  throughout  the  subooa- 
tinent  it  is  easential  that  leaders  in  Delhi, 
Decca  and  Islamabad  thrust  aside  present 
divisions  and  acrimony  and  Join  in  a  search 
for  new  ties  and  institutions  that  will  en- 
able them  to  attack  overriding  comaaon  prob- 
lems In  dignity  and  peace.  As  the  emnging 
domlnent  power,  India  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  assert  the  moral  leadenhlp  for 
reconciliation  that  has  been  so  sadly  lacking 
in  the  present  conflict. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9.  1971  ] 

War   ok   thk  SuBoonrriNxirr — State  That 

Nrvia  Was 

London — On   the  Indian   subcontinent  a 

state  Is  dying  and   a  new  nation  has  been 

born. 

The  theocratic  state  of  Pakistan  la  strug- 
gling to  avoid  dismemberment,  though  it  has 
but  one  unifying  force  within  Its  boundaries: 
the  Islamic  faith  of  the  majority  of  Its  cltl- 
zens.  It  was  in  deference  to  religious  bigotry 
that  the  geographic  and  cultural  monstrosity 
called  Pakistan  came  into  existence  In  the 
first  place. 

Now  the  nationalism  of  the  Bengalis  has 
shattered  Muslim  unity,  set  an  example  for 
the  disaffected  Pathans  and  reduced  the  loyal 
area  of  Pakistan  to  the  two  provinces  of 
Punjab  and  Sind.  Since  India  cannot  cope 
with  the  ten  million  refugees  from  Bast 
Bengal  and  wishes  to  send  them  back  over 
the  border,  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  seized  upon  Pres- 
ident Yahya  Elian's  difficulties  and  by  a  skill- 
ful military  escalation  hopes  to  give  the  new 
nation  of  Bangla  Desh  the  chance  of  self- 
government.  The  supply  lines  of  the  Pakistan 
Army  are  hopelessly  stretched  and  they  are 
being  harassed  by  the  Muktl  Bahlni  in  East 
Bengal  Since  the  Pakistanis  also  face  trouble 
In  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and 
Baluchistan,  they  cannot  long  sustain  Indian 
military  pressure.  As  the  chances  of  Chinese 
help  recede  their  plight  is  desperate. 

Pakistan  has  little  claim  upon  our  sym- 
pathy. She  became  a  state  because  the  In- 
transigence of  Mr.  Jinnah  and  the  Moslem 
League  destroyed  the  chance  of  a  secular  all- 
Indian  confederation.  Prom  its  foundation 
this  artificial  state  has  been  militaristic  and 
bellicose  and  for  two  decades  has  spent  80 
per  cent  of  its  budget  on  defense.  Its  present 
rulers  are  as  stupid  as  they  are  brutal.  In- 
stead of  working  for  a  oompromlse  with  Shick 
MuJIbur  Rahman  and  his  Bengali  Awami 
League,  President  Yahya  Khan  unleashed 
Gen.  Tikko  Khan  and  the  Pakistan  Army 
upon  the  hapless  Bengalis  in  a  campaign  (^ 
indiscriminate  slaughter. 

Last  week,  as  If  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
he  has  very  little  political  Judgment,  he 
banned  the  West  Pakistan  National  Awaml 
party  and  arrested  some  of  its  leaders.  In  so 
doing  he  has  disfranchised  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  and  Baluchistan,  which 
are  now  disaffected  and  may  require  watch- 
ing by  the  already  very  much  over -committed 
Pakistan  Army. 

Perhaps  the  Pakistanis  calculated  that  aU 
internal  risks  were  manageable  because  of 
the  assured  support  of  China.  If  so,  they  hsve 
been  outmaneuvered  by  India  and  badly 
served  by  the  U.N.  vote  that  admitted  China 
to  membership.  The  Indians  have  exerted 
military  pressure  at  a  time  when  the  moun- 
tain passes,  through  which  Chinese  help 
would  have  to  come,  are  blocked  by  snow. 
They  will  stay  blocked  for  at  least  another 
three  months,  which  gives  the  Indian  Army 
plenty  of  time  to  Intensify  its  military  ac- 
tivity to  the  point  where  Pakistan  breaks. 

Not  that  It  Is  very  likely  that  the  Chinese 
have  considered  sending  help.  It  would  be  a 
bad  start  to  China's  UJi.  membership  for 
her  to  become  involved  in  an  Asian  land  war 
that      might      not      involve      only      India 
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but  also  the  U55JI.  The  Chinese  have  more 
Important  alms  than  the  maintenance  In 
power  of  Yahya  Khan.  The  Sino-Paklstan  al- 
liance has  always  been  an  opportunistic  deal 
between  utterly  dissimilar  societies  who  be- 
lieve they  have  common  enemies.  China  will 
not  wish  to  be  saddled  with  an  ally  who  can- 
not maintain  internal  peace  and  so  threat- 
ens to  embroil  the  Chinese  in  conflicts  which 
do  not  affect  their  national  Interests. 

The  Pakistanis  fear  that  if  they  wait  upon 
events  the  Indian  Army  will  not  confine  Its 
activities  to  the  frontier  regions  of  East  Ben- 
gal but  wUl  strike  at  Lahore  In  an  attempt 
to  cut  West  Pakistan  in  two.  India  has  29 
divisions  to  Pakistan's  10,  a  million  men  to 
400.000,  command  of  the  sea,  more  and  bet- 
ter tanks  and  twioe  as  many  military  air- 
craft. Despite  the  excellent  quaJity  of  the 
Pakistani  forces  there  is  little  doubt  about 
the  result  of  full-scale  warfare.  The  Indians 
hold  the  Initiative  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
circumstances  will  allow  them  to  use  it  for 
ending  the  existence  of  the  unitary  despot- 
ism which  is  the  present  Pakistan  and  bring- 
ing to  birth  new  states  with  more  reason- 
able alms  and  boundaries. 

[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.   U.   1971 1 
Bengalis  Pressing  THEia  Cause  in  Corridors 
AT    United    Nations — A    "Secui.ar,    Demo- 
cratic  State"    Is    Aim    in    East   Pakistan. 
Representative  Declares 

(  By  Henry  Tanner) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  December  10. — The 
Bengali  secessionists'  aim  on  East  Pakistan  is 
a  "secular,  democratic  state"  seeking  good 
relations  with  all  the  countries  in  the  area  In- 
cluding China,  according  to  Abu  Saye3d 
Chowdhury,  the  leader  of  a  delegation  seek- 
ing to  state  the  movement's  case  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chowdhury  said  in  an  interview  h?re 
today: 

"The  government  of  Bangla  Desh  alone 
can  speak  for  our  people;  no  other  govern- 
ment can  do  so,  not  even  India,  because  our 
people  will  accept  nothing  short  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

Mr.  Chowdhury.  a  small,  solid  man  with 
black  hair  neatly  combed  back  from  his  fore- 
head. Is  busily  but  unobtrusively  moving 
around  the  carpeted  corridors  of  the  United 
Nations  Headquarters,  explaining  the  cause 
of  Bangla  Desh,  or  Bengal  Nation,  in  an  in- 
sistent, low  voice  to  delegates. 

Mr.  Chowdhury  is  convinced  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  governments  will  decide 
to  recognize  Bangla  Desh,  even  though  most 
of  them— 104  of  131  United  Nations  mem- 
bers— voted  in  the  General  Assembly  Tues- 
day night  for  a  resolution  that  was  supported 
by  Pakistan  and  opposed  by  India. 

Bangla  Desh  has  been  recognized  by  India 
and  BhuUn.  But  the  Indian  delegate.  Samar 
Sen.  today  said  that  India  would  not  negoti- 
ate a  cease-flre  unless  a  representative  of 
B:\ngla  Desh  was  present. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Assembly  has  not 
pronounced  itself  for  or  against  Bangla  Desh, 
but  merely  had  called  for  a  cease-flre,  for 
withdrawal  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  armed 
forces  and  for  restoration  of  order  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  most  basic  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Is  self-determination,  and 
this  is  what  is  involved  in  the  creation  of 
Bangla  Desh."  Mr.  Chowdhury  said.  He 
added: 

"We  are  a  separate  people,  a  different 
ethnic  group  with  different  language  and 
customs,  and  we  have  been  ruled  by  people 
a  thousand  miles  away.  This  is  the  classic 
definition  of  a  colony. 

PoiMT  or  no  arruair 
"We  were  not  secessionists.  All  we  wanted 
*»s  a  oonsUtuUonal  amemtment  providing 
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for  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  within  the 
federation.  We  won  107  out  of  169  seats.  Then 
came  the  West  Pakistani  soldiers  and  they 
brought  murder,  loot  and  rape.  Now  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  no  return." 

Mr.  Justice  Chowdhury,  as  friendly  dele- 
gates address  him,  is  no  revolutionary  and 
not  a  politician. 

He  was  the  senior  Judge  on  the  Dacca  High 
Court,  the  highest  court  in  East  Pakistan, 
until  early  this  year.  He  also  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Dacca. 

He  represented  Pakistan  on  the  United  Na- 
tloiis  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and  it 
is  by  way  of  that  commission  that  he  has 
been  plunged  into  politics  and  has  become 
Bangla  Desh's  chief  representative  abroad, 
with  offices  in  London,  Washington,  Stock- 
holm and  New  Delhi  and  now  in  New  York. 

As  he  tells  It,  he  traveled  to  Geneva  from 
Dacca  in  February  to  take  part  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  commission.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  his  18-year-old  son  is  attend- 
ing college. 

"It  was  in  London  that  I  learned  what  had 
happened  at  my  university  in  late  March. 
The  soldiers  killed  my  students,  raped  the 
girl  students  and  a  mass  grave  was  dug  up 
at  one  of  my  dormitories,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Chowdhury  broke  with  the  Pakistani 
Government,  stayed  in  London  and  became 
the  representative  of  the  Bengalis'  Awami 
League,  although  he  had  never  before  be- 
longed to  a  political  party. 

PSOBLElf   OVES  secession 

Sheik  MuJIbur  Rahman,  the  head  of  the 
Awami  League,  is  the  President  of  Bangla 
Desh,  but  he  Is  in  prison  in  West  Pakistan. 
Si.ice  forming  a  government,  the  league  has 
brojideued  its  base  to  admit  representatives 
of  four  other  parties,  one  agrarian,  one  Com- 
muniit.  and  two  middle-class,  Indian  sources 
here  Si  d  tcday. 

Or.e  of  .Mr  Chowdhurys  greatest  problems 
at  the  United  Nations  is  to  convince  rep- 
resentatives of  countries  with  active  miuOT- 
itles  that  Bangla  Desh  does  not  constitute  a 
precedent  lor  secession  or  for  dividing  a 
country  along  ethnic  lines. 

Rumania,  which  has  an  active  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania,  did  not  vote  with 
the  rest  of  the  Soviet  bloc  against  the  As- 
sembly resolution,  but  with  the  majority  for 
the  resolution  that  was  supported  by  Paki- 
stan. 

Cyprus,  with  its  Turkish  and  Greek  popu- 
lations, also  voted  with  Pakisun,  and  Its  del- 
egate explained  to  the  Assembly  after  the 
vote  that  It  had  done  so  In  spite  of  its  tra- 
ditionally excellent  relaUons  with  India. 

E^thopia,  which  is  faced  with  a  rebellion  In 
Eritrea,  also  voted  for  the  pro-Pakistani  res- 
olution. 

[From   the  Washington  Star,   Dec.   5,    1971] 
Hatseo  Unites  Bamglji  Desh 
(By  Henrj'  S.  Bradsher) 
Caict'tta.  India.— The  Bangla  Desh  forces 
fighting  with   the  Indian  army  against  the 
Pakistan  army  are  composed  of  diverse  ele- 
ments united  for  the  moment  by  passionate 
hatred. 

They  include  middle-class  Uwyers  from 
small  towns  of  East  Pakistan  who  formed  the 
core  of  the  Awaml  League,  the  political  party 
that  won  73  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  region 
last  December,  soldiers  of  the  Bengal  Regi- 
ment and  the  border  police,  the  East  Paki- 
stan Rifles,  who  defected  en  marse  when  the 
army  crackdown  on  regional  nationalism  be- 
K»°  March  26,  students  with  vaguely  radical 
Ideas  and  youthful  botheadedness,  and  other 
Bengalis. 

Their  only  common  political  viewpoint  Is 
the  desire  to  rid  their  homeland  ot  what  they 
consider  to  Im  a  long  period  of  colonial  ex- 
ploitation by  West  Pakistan  and  now  the 
brutal  repression  by  an  alien  army  of  the 
West  Paki«t*nl  elite. 
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Widely  varying  political  attitudes  on  ques- 
tions other  than  Independence  for  Bangla 
Desh  have  been  temporarily  submerged  in 
the  oommon  struggle. 

The  unifying  figure  in  East  Pakistani  pol- 
itics has  been  Sheikh  MuJIbur  wn>inr.«n  to 
an  Incredible  extent  he  personally  cauie  to 
symbolize  Bengali  grievances  and  hopes  and 
his  Awami  League  focused  both  these  ele- 
ments Into  a  powerful  poUtlcal  force. 

Thoughtful  BengaUs  now  say  that  Rah- 
man remains — even  In  a  West  Pakistani 
prison — the  only  real  hopw  of  keeping  Bangla 
Desh  forces  united.  And  should  Independence 
be  achieved,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time 
before  pc^tlcal  fragmentation  comes — even 
If  Rahman  should  lead  the  new  nation. 

In  Rahman's  shadow,  no  other  strong  lead- 
ers developed  In  the  Awaml  League.  "There  is 
only  a  third-line  leadership  behind  him, 
without  any  second  line,"  one  Awaml  League 
member  oommented. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  Syed  Naz- 
rul  Islam,  46,  who  is  now  the  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Peoples  Republic  o:  Bangla  Desh 
in  the  absence  of  RAhman.  A  lawyer  from 
Mymensingh.  he  had  led  the  party  during 
the  earlier  imprlsoiunents  of  nmh»r>«n 

The  prime  minister  is  Tajuddin  Ahmed, 
also  46.  As  a  student  leader  of  East  Pakistani 
agitations  against  the  domination  from  West 
Pakistan  shortly  after  the  country  was 
formed  in  1947,  he  took  his  law  degree  while 
in  JaU. 

The  other  three  cabinet  members  are 
Khandaker  Moshtaque  Ahmed,  53,  in  charge 
of  foreign  affairs.  Finance  Minister  Mansoor 
All  also  53,  and  Kamaruzzaman,  45,  who  is 
responsible  for  home  affairs,  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation. All  are  lawyers. 

GOAI,S  OF  republic 

The  goals  of  the  republic  which  they  de- 
clared after  March  25  include  a  "socialistic 
pattern  of  economy."  But  they  are  conserva- 
tive people  and  the  Awaml  League  generally 
has  a  cautious  middle  of  the  road  attitude. 

Their  statement  of  goals  throws  doubts  on 
how  far  they  would  be  prepared  to  go  to 
achieve  economic  equality  In  the  badly  over- 
populated  agricultural  region.  It  specifies 
that  there  will  be  no  land  tax  on  holding  up 
to  8  acres — which  is  a  very  large  amount  In 
the  rice  lands  economy  of  the  region. 

Many  International  eoonomlsts  feel  one 
basic  reason  for  the  failures  of  underdevel- 
oped agricultural  countries  to  bring  rapid 
economic  progress  has  been  the  refusal  of 
middle  class  politicians  running  them  to 
hurt  their  own  personal  interests  by  taxing 
agriculture  adequately. 

The  Awami  League  position  on  this  might 
be  challenged  eventually  by  some  of  the 
leftist  elements  which  have  failed  to  show 
any  significant  popular  strength  In  Sections, 
but  nonetheless  loom  Importantly  in  the  re- 
gicn. 

CONSCLTATtVI  PANEL 

These  include  leftists  oriented  toward  Mos- 
cow and  toward  Peking  and  freelanoe  ones. 
India,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Bangla  Desh 
cause,  has  at  Soviet  instigation  forced  the 
Awaml  League  to  accept  the  creation  of  a 
political  consultative  committee  including 
Moscow-line  leftists.  But  Awaml  Leaguers 
are  determined  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length. 

Probably  a  more  important  poUtlcal  ele- 
ment will  be  students. 

student  vtews 
In  March  interviews  In  Dacca,  student 
leaders  like  Abdul  Rab  and  NurU  Alam  Sld- 
dlql  talked  much  more  seriously  about  so- 
cialistic answers  to  the  region's  economic 
problems  than  Awaml  League  leaders  talked. 
Both  Rab  and  »ddiql  were  leading  students 
and  other  young  people  In  gucctlUa  opera- 
tions. 

These  student   guerrUlas   are   more   emo. 
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Uon»Uy  defeated  to  Rahman  personaUy 
than  other  elements  of  the  Bangla  Owh 
moyement.  But  for  them  Rahman  Is  a  figure 
who  only  mirrors  what  they  want. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  Rahman  in  power  as 
head  of  independent  Bangla  Deoh,  subject  to 
pressures  of  practical  politics,  would  for  long 
be  satisfactory  to  radical -minded  youths. 

Members  of  the  £ast  Pakistan  Rifles,  a 
paramilitary  force,  are  originally  alleged  by 
the  Pakistani  government  to  have  been  plan- 
ning mutinies  against  their  West  Pakistani 
officers  shortly  after  March  25. 

SLAUGHTKR  ALLECKD 

This  was  one  of  the  allegations  the  gov- 
ernment \]sed  in  Its  initial  efforts  to  Justify 
Its  savage  crackdown  on  Bast  Pakistan.  An- 
other allegation  was  that  tens  of  thousands 
o'  non-BengaU  residents  of  the  East  had  been 
riaughtered  by  Awaml  League  terror  before 
March  25  which  the  government  had  to  halt. 

Both  these  charges  have  been  quleUy  drop- 
ped by  the  government,  although  they  stui 
echo  in  Pakistani  propaganda. 

In  fact.  EPR  men  seemed  then  to  be  es- 
sentionaUy  non-political.  But  they  are  Ben- 
galls,  and  after  the  army  attacked  them  on 
the  night  of  Jiarch  26  as  part  of  breaking  all 
Bengali  resistance,  they  fought  back  Most 
fled  to  fight  again. 

They  were  among  the  men  whom  the  In- 
dian army  organized  into  Bangla  Desh  mili- 
tary uniu. 

Another  large  element,  also  essentlaUy 
non-political  patriots,  are  troops  from  the 
Bengali  regiment. 
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Bangla  Desh  Leadership  Future  Uncertain 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Calcutta.— As  the  Independence  of  East 
Pakistan— to  be  known  as  Bangla  Desh— 
comes  closer  as  a  result  of  attacks  by  In- 
dian-supported rebels,  the  problem  of  its 
leadership  becomes  sharper. 

There  are  factional  fights  among  exile 
leaders  now  operating  from  Calcutta  and 
Soviet  presstu-e  exerted  through  the  Indian 
government  has  injected  Into  the  sltuaUon 
Communist  elements  without  any  significant 
popular  following  in  East  Pakistan. 

ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS 

Independent  Bangla  Desh  wlU  have  tre- 
mendous economic  problems  because  of  in- 
adequate resoultes  for  Its  crowded  people 
The  trouble  this  will  create  Is  likely  to  be 
intensified  by  poliUcal  Infighting,  keeping 
the  Impoverished  Delta  region  a  cauldron  of 
conflict. 

The  over-aU  leader  of  the  region,  with  al- 
most legendary  status  above  normal  politics 
remains  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman. 

He  almost  single-handedly  buUt  up  na- 
tionalistic fervor  Into  victory  with  more 
than  72  percent  of  the  votes  for  hU  Awaml 
League  in  last  December's  elections. 

VTCTORT    XXADICATED 

That  victory  was  eradicated  when  the  Pak- 
Utanl  government  savagely  suppressed  the 
region  rather  than  concede  escalating  de- 
mands by  Rahman  for  strong  regional  au- 
tonomy. 

It  Is  uncertain  whether  Rahman  wUl  sur- 
vive the  present  situation.  He  U  a  prisoner 
In  West  Pakistan,  being  tried  for  treason 

President  Tahya  Khan  had  shown  some 
signs  of  beginning  seriously  to  consider  ne- 
gotiating with  Rahman  to  end  the  Insxirrec- 
tion  In  the  east.  But  now,  development  of 
what  had  been  guerrilla  warfar«  into  a 
frontal  assault  by  w«U-armed  units  that  are 
pushing  Into  East  Pakistan  makes  Tahya 
Khan's  attitude  uncMtaln. 

DAIfOn   TO    BAHMAX 

Sooae  otmtmn  ban  fear  that  military 
▼Ictory  by  rebel  forces  In  the  East,  with  or 
without  tiM  dlr«ct  Indian  army  parUdpa- 
tton  which  Paklatan  now  chargvs,  win  cre- 


ate danger  to  Rahman's  life  from  bitter  ele- 
mento  in  West  Pakistan.  Anyway  the  "Ban- 
gla Desh  government"  here  Just  across  the 
Indian  border  from  East  Pakistan  says  it 
is  much  too  late  for  Tahya  Khan  to  try  to 
work  out  any  compromise  with  Rahman  de- 
signed to  provide  a  transitional  period 
toward  independence. 

Some  foreign  countries  see  a  transitional 
arrangement  for  East  Pakistani  confedera- 
tion with  the  West  as  a  sensible  way  to  itei 
80,000  PaklsUnl  soldiers  evacuated  from  Uie 
East  and  remove  some  of  the  non-Beneali 
Pakistanis  there. 

Both  groups  have  earned  such  vengeful 
hatred  of  the  Bengalis  that  largescale  blood- 
shed U  likely  If  Bangla  Desh  becomes  Inde- 
pendent. 

While  deploring  the  Idea  of  bloodshed, 
exile  leaders  here  say  Rahman  would  not  be 
able  to  sell  any  transitional  Idea  to  Bangla 
Desh  forces  even  if  he  himself  were  to  rec- 
ommend it. 

REBEL    DEMANDS 

But  this  question  of  a  compromise  solu- 
tion leading  eventually  to  independence 
rather  than  fighting  for  immediate  and  total 
freedom  at  whatever  cost,  is  one  of  the  divi- 
sions within  the  exile  leadership.  Well-ln- 
formod  Bengali  sources  report  this  although 
It  U  publicly  denied  by  Bangla  Desh 
spokesmen. 

Public  demands  by  the  rebel  government 
are  for  the  release  of  Rahman,  withdrawal  of 
the  army  from  the  East,  complete  independ- 
ence and  compensation  by  West  Pakistan  for 
damage  done  in  the  civil  war.  Despite  denials 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some 
leaders  here  would  accept  the  first  two  points 
now,  counting  on  Independence  to  follow 
the  army's  withdrawal.  But  none  can  admit  it 
publicly. 

In  public  they  all  speak  with  strong  emo- 
tion of  rape  of  their  sisters,  murder  of  their 
relatives  and  other  atrocities.  The  time  for 
compromise  is  long  past,  they  insist.  Ven- 
geance Is  the  cry  now. 

It  was  because  of  this  adamant  public  sUnd 
that  the  Bangla  Desh  regime  angrily  denied 
having  had  any  contact  with  the  American 
government,  which  reportedly  was  explor- 
ing the  possibility  for  a  political  solution  with 
Yahya  Khan. 

SOME   CONTACTS 

It  Is  authoritatively  known  that  there  were 
some  contacts  here.  At  one  point  the  Indian 
government  offered  to  arrange  them  and  it 
later  claimed  it  had  been  informed  in  ad- 
vance when  they  were  arranged  separately. 

But  m  denying  this,  an  exile  spokesman 
charges  that  the  U.S.  government  'is  black- 
maUlng  the  Bangla  Desh  government."  He 
declined  to  explain  Just  what  sort  of  black- 
mall  he  meant.  The  United  States  as  well  as 
other  countries  has  been  pressing  Tahya 
Khan  to  find  some  solution  short  of  simply 
losing  East  Pakistan  by  further  fighting  and 
possibly  getting  into  a  more  general  war 
with  India  as  result. 

But  IndU  has  been  too  Impatient  to  resist 
launching  armed  forces  Into  East  Pakistan 
now  rather  then  awaiting  further  diplomatic 
efforts. 

The  American  approach  to  exile  leaders 
has  contributed  to  factionalism  among  them. 

There  Is  a  whispering  campaign  that  the 
Bangla  Desh  foreign  minister.  Khandaker 
Moshtaque  Ahmed,  is  pro-American,  a  very 
black  mark  in  view  of  American  aid  to  Tahva 
Khan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bangla  Desh  prime 
minister,  Tajuddln  Ahmed,  is  b«lng  de- 
scribed as  becoming  pro-Soviet.  He  is  reported 
to  b«  increasingly  friendly  with  Communist 
elements  that  Rahman  had  flatly  refused  to 
have  associated  with  his  nationalist  move- 
ment. 

mSONAL    RXVALUn 

Part  of  such  charges  are  personal  rivalries. 
The  fact  Is  that  there  never  has  been  any 
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clear  line  of  command  beneath  Rahman  In  hi. 
Awaml  League,  and  with  him  now  remov^ 
many  more  or  leas  equal  foUowers  are  strug- 
gling for  supremacy.  ^» 
Thoee  forces  put  together  by  the  Indian 
army  into  the  main  military  arm  of  BamrU 
D«^  are  mostly  former  Bengali  mem^^ 
Pakistan  s  army,  border  guards  and  polloa 
forces.  They  are  essentially  nonpoUtlan^ 
concerned  only  with  liberation  of  their  home- 
land. 

STUDENTS   A    rACrOk 

But  within  the  guerrUla  units  operatlnc 
inside  East  Pakistan  there  is  a  strong  elemen? 
of  former  university  students  who  are  hlehlv 
political.  One  of  their  main  leads  is  AbdJ 
Rab.  Studenu  like  Rab  have  for  several  years 
pushed  Rahman  toward  more  radical  stens 
like  declaring  Independence  In  early  March 
Most  of  them  are  completely  dedicated  to 
Rahman  and  find  It  Incomprehensible  that 
Rahman  would  compromise  In  any  way  now 

These  student  radicals  who  are  flBhtlne 
Inside  East  Pakistan  became  infuriaUxl  ^ 
the  way  Awaml  League  leaders  set  them- 
selves up  in  the  relative  safety  and  comfort 
of  Calcutta  after  March  25  Instead  of  join- 
ing in  guerrilla  fighting.  Their  pressure  had 
in  the  last  two  months  forced  people  like 
Tajuddln  to  spend  more  time  visiting  forces 
fighting  across  the  border. 

Such  young  radicals  will  be  an  Important 
element  in  Bangla  Desh's  future.  Talks  with 
them  last  March  indicated  they  are  vaguely 
for  socialism  In  the  sense  of  accepting  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  for  seeing  solutions 
to  a  broad  range  of  public  problems. 

COMMUNIST    ROLE 

The  Awaml  League  leadership  tried  last 
spring  to  deny  Communlste  any  role  either 
in  the  exile  government  or  the  guerrilla 
forces.  The  main  Communist  organizations 
are  Monl  Singh's  Communist  party  of 
Bangla  Desh  and  Professor  Muzaffar  Ahmed's 
National  Awaml  party.  There  also  is  a  leftist 
group  led  by  Maulana  Abdul  Hamid  Khan 
Bhashanl. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  is  the  main  arms 
supplier  to  India,  pressured  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  pressure  the  Bangla  Desh  regime 
to  establish  last  September  a  consultative 
committee  which  Includes  these  political  ele- 
ments. The  Indian  government  exercises 
considerable  infiuence  over  exile  politics 
aside  from  arming,  training  and  supporting 
their  armed  forces. 

The  exile  regime's  spokesman  emphasizes 
that  the  committee  through  which  this  in- 
fluence Is  exercised  has  no  power.  Without 
being  willing  to  say  so  dlrecOy,  he  makes  It 
clear  that  the  committee  was  established 
against  the  regime's  wishes  and  there  Is  no 
intention  of  having  Communist  Influence  In 
Bangla  Desh.  The  fear  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, however,  is  that  various  radical  in- 
fluences wUl  gain  Increasing  voice  against 
the  essentially  smalltown,  conservative  out- 
look of  the  Awaml  League. 


VICnMS    OP    CRIME    ACT    OP    1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClillan)  and  other  Senators,  I  have 
cosponsored  and  Joined  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  2994.  a  bill  entiUed  "Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1972." 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  society 
has  an  obligation  to  the  innocent  victims 
of  crime  as  well  as  to  the  brave  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  try  to  protect 
society. 

The  bill  would  provide: 

First,  low-cost  group  life  Insurance  for 
policemen,  firefighters,  and  correctional 
guards; 

Second,  a  $50,000  death  benefit  for  • 
policeman,  fireman,  cue  guard  who  Is 
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killed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result 
of  a  criminal  act; 

Third,  compensation  to  innooaxt  vic- 
tims injured  by  certain  criminal  acts 
under  some  circumstances;  and 

Fourth,  expanded  civil  remedies  for 
victims  of  racketeering. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  S.  2994,  springs 
from  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
policemen,  firemen,  and  correctional 
guards  assume  extraordinary  personal 
risks  in  order  to  protect  the  rest  of  us. 

In  recent  years,  civil  disorders,  riots, 
and  prison  rebellions  have  taken  a  devas- 
tating toll.  No  group  has  assumed  great- 
er burdens  than  those  men  and  women 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing order. 

Two  firemen  died  in  the  Detroit  riots, 
one  in  Watts,  another  in  Newark.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1967  to  1999,  more 
than  600  firefighters  were  injured  In 
civil  disorders. 

Eleven  of  those  held  hostage  at  Attica 
earlier  this  year  were  killed. 

In  1970  al(»e.  more  than  100  police- 
men died  as  a  result  of  violoit  criminal 
activity.  Since  1961,  633  police  officers 
have  given  their  lives  "in  the  line  of 
duty." 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  way  to  compen- 
sate for  or  offset  the  tragic  losses  suf- 
fered by  widows  and  children  in  such 
cases.  But  the  Government  can  do  some- 
thing to  provide  at  least  a  small  measure 
of  financial  security  for  those  in  the 
family  who  survive  after  a  policeman  or 
fireman  Ls  killed. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  bill  I  have  co- 
sponsored  recognizes  such  an  obligation 
by  encouraging  group  life  insurance  pro- 
grams in  States  where  present  programs 
are  inadequate,  and  by  authorizing  a 
$50,000  death  benefit  for  the  survivors 
of  any  public  safety  officer  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide 
compensation  for  innocent  victims  of 
crime  imder  some  circumstances.  ITiis 
is  not  a  new  concept.  As  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  has  reminded  us,  the  concept 
was  recognized  in  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi more  than  4,000  years  ago. 

Not  long  ago,  former  Supreme  Coiu-t 
JusUce  Goldberg  observed  that  the  vic- 
tim of  crime  has  "been  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  a  very  real  sense, 
and  society  should  assume  some  respon- 
sibility for  making  him  whole." 

Incidentally,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  tried  to  move  Congress  to  demon- 
strate a  more  l^^propriate  concern  about 
the  victims  of  crime.  Back  in  1966  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  certain  tax 
relief  for  victims  of  crime. 

The  bill  I  am  now  cosponsoring  with 
Senator  McClkllak,  would  authonze 
compensation  payments  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $50,000  in  situations  where  in- 
nocent victims  are  injured  or  killed  as  the 
result  of  violent  crimes. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Compensation  Board  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  authorize  payments  In  cases 
where  crimes  are  committed  in  areas  un- 
der Federal  jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  encourage 
and  assist  States  to  establish  compen- 
sation programs  and  would  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  offset  the  costs. 


At  present  there  are  six  States  which 
have  programs  to  compensate  crime  vic- 
tims. A  number  of  otber  States,  Includ- 
ing Michigan,  are  considering  similar 
programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  8.  2994  would 
also  Improve  the  civil  procedures  and 
remedies  available  to  those  who  become 
the  victims  of  organized  crime.  The  bill 
would  allow  recovery  in  such  cases  of 
treble  damages;  it  would  authorize  pri- 
vate Injunctive  relief;  and  it  would  per- 
mit service  of  process  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  With  these  reforms  the  victims  of 
racketeering  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  seek  and  obtain  restitution 
through  the  civil  courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1972  is  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation.  Its  development  is  the  result 
of  lengthy  hearings  conducted  In  four 
separate  Congresses.  It  incorporates  con- 
tributions and  ideas  from  many  sources. 

Like  Senator  McClkllan,  I  make  no 
claim  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
solve  all  of  the  crime  problems  in  the 
Nation.  But  it  will  serve  to  focus  long 
overdue  attention  upon  the  plight  of 
crime  victims  and  Uie  policemen  and 
firemen  who  try  to  protect  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  pi-ompt  and  favorable  action  on 
this  significant  legislation. 


EQUAL  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITY- 
TESTIMONY  BY  ALBERT  A.  WALSH, 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
•nON  OF  HOUSING  AND  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT OFFICIALS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoifDALE) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  by  him  relative  to  testimony 
by  Albert  A.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials,  and  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Walsh  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sematob  Mondalx 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Albert  A.  Walsh.  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopnoent  Offldals.  named  equal 
housing  opportunity  as  the  key  to  many 
of  this  country^  problems.  He  warned  that 
unless  equal  housing  on>ortunlty  becomes 
a  reality  soon,  economic  and  racial  segrega- 
tion may  prove  Irreversible. 

In  his  testimony.  Mr.  Walsh  specifically 
endorses  legislation  introduced  earlier  in  this 
session  by  myself  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
atcH'  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bkooke)  .  This 
legislation  would  combine  the  iM-eeent  fed- 
eral housing  programs  into  a  single  subsidy 
program  that  would  provide  much  more  flex- 
ibility In  providing  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing. 

Statement  or  Aumar  A.  Walsh 

(Before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Nov.  10,  1971) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. My  name  Is  Albert  Walsh  and  I  am 
President  of  t^e  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  OfDdals  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
and  Development  Administration.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today  to  teatlfy  on  "Equal  Opportunity  In 


Housing"  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials. 

"Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing"  Implies 
far  more  than  the  guarantees  which,  I  think. 
we  have  gradually  come  to  associate  with 
the  term.  At  this  Juncture,  both  the  con- 
cept and  realization  of  "equal  opportunity 
In  housing"  are  still  In  germinal  form. 
Nourishing  their  development,  hOT/ever,  Is  a 
growing  body  of  Executive  pronouncements, 
legislative  enactments  and  Judicial  directives 
which,  taken  together,  augur  well  for  the 
achievement  of  equal  opportunity  in  housing 
from  one  important  aspect,  that  Is,  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin. 

National  policy  to  achieve  fair  housing 
evolved  only  recently.  President  Kennedy's 
Executive  Order  11063  issued  in  1962  re- 
quired enforceable  nondiscrimination  pledges 
In  agreements  for  federally  assisted  housing. 
Building  upon  this.  Congress  In  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  set  forth  a  broad 
national  policy  of  nondiscrimination  In  the 
case  of  programs  or  activities  receiving  fed- 
eral financial  assistance  and.  In  1968,  Title 
vm  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  set  forth  as  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  "to  provide,  with- 
in constitutional  limitations,  for  fair  hous- 
ing throughout  the  United  States."  To  in- 
sure such  "fair  housing,"  Title  Vm  prohi- 
bits discriminatory  practices  In  the  sale,  ren- 
tal or  financing  of  certain  publicly  assisted 
and  private  housing  and  In  the  provision  of 
brokerage  services.  Rigorous  enforcement  of 
Executive  Order  11063,  'Htle  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Title  Vtn  of  the  Act 
of  1968  can,  I  believe,  solve  a  portion  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  us.  It  can  and  must 
come  to  grips  with  widespread  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale,  rental  and  financing  of 
housing  covered  by  these  enactments. 

Legislative  mandates  and  Executive  di- 
rectives to  date,  however,  have  failed  to  deal 
with  another  perhaps  more  serious  Impedi- 
ment to  the  achievement  of  equal  opportu- 
nity In  bousing  throughout  the  United 
States — and  that  Is  the  dearth  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  in  all  too  many 
communities  outside  of  our  central  cities, 
and  provisions  within  our  programs  which 
tend  to  divert  them  towards  urban  areas  to 
the  exclusion  of  others. 

Unless  Congressional  action  to  promote 
the  provision  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  In  all  communities  is  forthcoming, 
and  Ls  forthcoming  soon,  present  trends  to- 
ward economic  and,  consequently,  racial  seg- 
regation may  prove  irreversible.  Patterns  of 
economic  segregation  are  currently  being  re- 
inforced by  Administration  and  Oongres- 
sional  reluctance  to  take  strong  alBrmatlve 
action  in  making  housing  programs  available 
on  a  broad  scale  In  all  are«s  of  the  nation; 
by  the  slim  likelihood  of  acceptance  by 
wealthier  suburban  communltlee  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  without  strong  in- 
centives which,  at  present,  almply  do  not 
exist,  and  by  our  Pederal  housing  law  itself 
which,  due  to  its  present  structure,  inad- 
vertently increases  and  perpetuates  eco- 
nomic ghettolzatlon  and  community  oppo- 
sition to  low  income  housing. 

Examining  first  our  federal  housing  law. 
what  we  find  Is  not  a  oomprehensive  na- 
tional housing  policy  but  rather  a  frag- 
mented series  of  laws  passed  in  piecemeal 
fashion.  For  example  the  National  Housing 
Act,  which  encompasses  only  the  mA  In- 
sured programs,  actually  embraces  over  80 
separate  programs  ranging  from  luxur\- 
housing  through  middle  Income  bousing  all 
the  way  to  home  improT»nent  loans. 

In  our  subsldiaed  bousing  programs  what 
is  enacted  in  a  given  year  depends  on  the 
political  cUmate  tlvat  year,  roe  example, 
in  the  early  60'8  Congress  enacted  the  221 
(d)  (3)  BMIB  program  to  provkU.  In  essence, 
direct  low  interest  mortgage  money  to  build 
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rental  housing  for  the  modente  Income 
famUy.  However,  In  IBM.  when  "budget  Im- 
pact" was  the  key  word,  this  program  was 
de-emphaslzed  and  the  Interest  subsidy  ap> 
proach  (Section  236),  requiring  a  much 
smaller  Initial  drain  on  federal  money,  was 
adopted. 

As  each  program  is  enacted  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  Its  own  financing  mechanism,  re- 
quirements, unique  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions. To  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Low 
Bent  Public  Housing  program  a  family  must 
Uve  In  an  area  served  by  a  Local  Public 
Authority.  Yet  today,  almost  thirty-five 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  public 
housing  program,  less  than  half  of  our  pop- 
ulation Is  served  by  such  Local  Authorities 
and  most  of  these  famUies  reside  in  lareer 
cities. 

UntU  1969  an  additional  requirement  for 
assistance  under  the  public  housing  and  the 
Sec.  231  (d)(3)  programs  was  that  a  com- 
munity have  a  "workable  program"  for  com- 
munity Improvement  which,  in  some  cases, 
provided  an  easy  "out"  for  communities  with 
little  Interest  in  providing  expanded  housing 
opportunities  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families.  A  "workable  program"  is  still  a  pre- 
requisite for  assistance  under  the  Rent  Sup- 
plement program  (unless  there  U  local  ap- 
proval of  the  program),  Urban  Renewal.  Sec. 
115  grants  and  Sec.  312  Loans  and  PHA  Sec- 
tion 220  mortgage  insurance  among  others. 

Reliance  on  community  initiative  in  the 
Public  Housing  program  and  local  approval 
and  "workable  program"  requlremenu  in 
others  severely  restrict  the  geographic  areas 
within  which  ceruin  Federal  housing  assist- 
ance programs  can  operate.  More  subtle  pres- 
sures operate  to  confine  the  areas  in  which 
the  FHA  subsidized  Sec.  235  and  236  pro- 
grams are  feasible. 

Statutory  mortgage  limits  in  the  FHA  sub- 
sidized Sec.  235  and  236  programs,  since  they 
set  a  celling  on  total  development  costs  per 
unit,  inhibit  construction  of  moderate  in- 
come units  in  areas  where  land  costs  are 
high.  Current  statutory  limits  are  far  below 
actual  cmswi  ia  many  ureas  of  the  couni.ry 
and  consequently  site  selection  becomes  a 
process  of  seeking  out  the  least  expensive  and 
often  least  dea'rabJe,  from  the  aspect  of 
sound  community  growth  patterns,  land  in 
order  to  achieve  an  economically  feasible 
project. 

Along  with  these  Inherent  constraints  on 
where  subsidized  housing  can  be  built,  or 
not  built  as  the  case  may  be,  our  Federal 
housing  assistance  program  present  almost 
as  serious  problems  in  equity.  Families  in 
exactly  the  same  circumstance,  that  is,  with 
an  identical  Income  and  family  size  are,  for 
example,  subject  to  one  set  of  regulations  in 
the  Low  Rent  Public  Housing  Program  and 
an  entirely  different  set  of  regulations,  crite- 
ria and  standards  In  each  of  our  other  sub- 
sidized housing  programs.  In  the  Public 
Housing  program  definitions  of  income,  in- 
come eligibility,  and  rent  income  ratios  are 
established  by  a  locality  with  the  approval 
of  HUD  and  the  maximum  rent/income  ra- 
tio has  been  legislatively  set  at  26 ''i  of  net 
income. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sec.  236  moder- 
ate Income  rental  program.  Income  eligibility 
Is  usually  135  percent  of  public  housing  en- 
try levels,  with  a  $300  deduction  for  each 
child  and  a  5%  standard  deduction  for  work 
related  expenses.  The  221  (d)  (3)  program  has 
lU  own  income  limits  established  by  the 
federal  government,  but  the  236  program 
can,  in  certain  circumstances,  use  00  percent 
of  these  limits  as  lU  eligibUlty  limits.  Rent/ 
income  ratio*  in  the  Sec.  236  program  has 
been  set  at  a  minimum  of  26%  of  net  income 
and  a  family  mtist  devote  whatever  portion 
of  its  Income  Is  required,  even  If  It  amounts 
to  8S  or  40%  of  Income,  to  meet  the  basic 
rental  payment. 

In  the  Bent  Supplement  program,  the  fam- 
ily's iDooms  oannot  exceed  public  housing 


entry  llmlta  and  in  my  own  City,  New  York, 
HUD  haa  administratively  set  rent  supple- 
ment Inoome  limits  below  thoee  permitted  In 
the  low  rent  public  hoiislng  program.  Fam- 
ilies receiving  Rent  Supplement  asslstanoe 
must  pay  28%  of  income  In  rent  and  In  de- 
fining net  Inootne  the  only  allowable  deduc- 
tions are  $300  for  each  child  and  exclusion  of 
the  earnings  of  a  minor  in  computing  Income. 
If  these  program  Inconsistencies  resulted 
only  In  confusion  and  red  tape,  the  need  to 
remedy  them  would  not  be  so  Immediate  nor 
compelling.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  U  that, 
given  the  present  structure  of  our  housing 
laws,  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  families 
in  similar  circumstances  seeking  federal 
housing  assistance  is  impcesible. 

To  cite  only  one  example,  take  the  hypo- 
thetical case  of  two  families:  each  ha«  an  an- 
nual groes  income  of  »4,000,  a  secondary  wage 
earner  and  two  minor  children.  Assume  that 
one  family  receives  assistance  under  the  Rent 
Supplement  program  and  the  other  moves 
Into  federally  assisted  public  housing.  The 
sole  deduction  permitted  in  the  case  of  the 
family  receiving  Rent  Supplement  Assistance 
would  be  $600  ($300  for  each  of  the  minors) . 
With  the  25%  rent/income  ratio  required  in 
the  Rent  Supplement  Program  the  family 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  $850  a  year  in  rental 
(computed  on  the  basis  of  25%  of  a  net  in- 
come of  $3,400).  In  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, however,  using  the  Brooke  amendment 
definition  of  Income,  a  $300  deduction  is  per- 
mitted for  a  secondary  wage  earner  and  5%  Is 
deducted  from  gross  income  in  computing  net 
income.  Thus,  the  adjusted  groes  income  of 
the  family  residing  in  public  housing  would 
be  $2,900  (after  a  $600  deduction  for  two 
minors,  $300  for  the  secondary  wage  earner 
and  5%  ($200)  off  the  top).  With  a  rent' 
Inoome  ratio  of  25":  the  annual  rental  pay- 
ment of  the  family  living  in  public  housing 
would  be  $725,  or  $125  less  than  the  payment 
required  of  the  similar  family  receiving  Rent 
Supplement  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  Inconsistencies  in  our  federal  housing  as- 
siaUtuce  prugraiiia  we  ai-e  aloo  faced  WiLh  seri- 
ous coverage  gaps  In  existing  legislation.  If 
any  of  the  more  than  50%  of  our  population 
living  In  areas  not  covered  by  local  housing 
authorities  should  happen  to  be  in  the  low- 
est Income  group  their  access  to  federal  hous- 
ing assistance  is  non-existent.  These  very 
low  Income  families  and  individuals  cannot 
afford  the  rentals  or  homeownership  pay- 
ments under  Sections  236  and  235  since  these 
are  tied  to  the  high  capital  cost  of  the  hous- 
ing Involved.  Often  they  cannot  muster 
enough  money  to  pay  30%  of  the  market 
rental  required  under  the  Rent  Supplement 
program  and,  since  they  live  in  an  area  where 
there  is  no  Local  Public  Authority,  they  do 
not  even  have  the  option  of  placing  their 
names  on  the  long  waiting  lists  for  Public 
Housing  Including  Section  23  Leased  units 
nor  starting  on  homeownership  through  this 
program. 

An  equally  serious  gap  exists  In  the  case 
of  families  who  are  forced  to  move  from 
public  housing  when  their  Income  exceeds 
public  housing  continued  occupancy  limits. 
In  many  areas  these  families  are  Ineligible 
for  Sec.  236  housing  because  their  Income  is 
above  the  InltUl  Income  eligibility  limits 
for  236.  and  yet  they  are  not  In  a  position  to 
afford  standard  housing  at  market  rentals. 
For  these  families,  and  for  the  millions  of 
families  whose  Incomes  exceed  the  federal 
maximums  but  who  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  safe  and  decent  housing,  we  simply  have 
no  hoiulng  options. 

Achievement  of  equal  opportunity  in  hous- 
ing will  depend  In  great  measure  on  oixr 
ability  to  provide  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  outside  our  central  cities.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  strong  federal 
Incentives  to  Induce  understandably  reluc- 
tant communities  to  accept  the  additional 
coeu  aaeoclated  with  such  bousing.  At  prea- 
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ent  these  Incentlvee  are  lacking.  In  fact  aa 
currently  constituted  the  public  hourtat 
program,  by  requiring  a  waiver  of  local  moo- 
erty  taxes  and  merely  permltUng  a  payS^ 
m  lieu  of  taxes  of  10%  of  shelter  rentTfort^s 
local  opposition  by  Inevitably  weakening  a 
conun unity's  tax  base.  ^^ 

In  the  Valtierra  case  the  Supreme  Court 
in  upholding  the  validity  of  a  local  referen-' 
dvun  requirement  In  connection  with  public 
housing,  pointed  out  that  In  the  case  of 
public  low  rent  housing  projects  "the  local 
government  body  must  agree  to  provide  all 
municipal  services  for  the  units  and  to 
waive  all  taxes  on  the  property.  The  local 
services  to  be  provided  include  schools,  police 
and  fire  protection,  sewers,  streets,  drains 
and  lighting."  The  Court  noted  further  that 
"some  of  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  the  local 
governing  body's  receipts  of  10%  of  the 
housing  project  rentals,  but  of  cotu^  the 
rentals  are  set  artlflcially  low."  Moreover,  the 
Court  stated  that  "both  appellants  and  ap- 
pellees agree  that  the  building  of  federally- 
financed  low-cost  housing  entails  costs  to 
the  community." 

Without  basic  changes  In  existing  Federal 
housing  programs  to  compensate  communi- 
ties for  the  additional  expenditures  resulting 
from  such  housing,  continuing  local  opposi- 
tion outside  of  our  central  cities  to  these 
programs  is  to  be  expected.  Very  few  suburban 
leauers  are  wiilhig  to  make  a  polUical  deci- 
sion which  calls  for  an  infiux  of  low  Income 
families,  a  reduction  in  potential  taxes  from 
real  estate,  an  Increase  in  the  level  and  vol- 
ume of  public  services,  and  therefore  the 
pos.slbillty  of  a  tax  increase. 

The  current  pattern  of  Federal  housing 
assistance  with  its  reliance  on  local  initia- 
tive and  blindness  to  the  expense  to  a  com- 
munity in  providing  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  Is  contributing  to  the  ghetto- 
Izatlon  of  our  lower  Income  families  Into 
center  cities. 

It  Is  a  vicious  circle.  Our  cities  have  be- 
come the  home  for  the  poor,  minorities,  the 
aged,  handicapped,  sick,  underemployed  and 
unemployed.  To  solve  the  hov.3lng  needs  of 
these  families,  we  build  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing,  which  then  attracts  even 
mi-ire  of  these  fRmlllPs  and  Indlvldual.s — caus- 
ing a  greater  need  for  more  housing.  In  the  * 
meantime  the  suburbs  become  more  aSBuent, 
white,  young,  healthy  and  income  producing. 
Within  the  city  there  are  political  deci- 
sions on  where  to  locate  publicly-assisted 
housing.  Too  often  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  sites  elsewhere  and  other  factors  these 
units  are  clustered  In  one  or  more  of  the 
existing  ghetto  areas — and  the  occupants 
carry  the  stigma  of  living  in  an  easily  iden- 
tified "project." 

The  real  solution  to  so  many  of  our  prob- 
lems— the  dwindling  urban  tax  base,  dt 
facto  segregation,  underemployment,  dimin- 
ished Job  opportunities — depends  on  the  dis- 
persal of  our  urban  poor  throughout  metro- 
politan areas.  Yet.  this  will  never  happen 
unless  low  cost  housing  is  buUt  in  these 
suburban  areas,  which  have  so  far  inten- 
tionally avoided  providing  such  housing. 

The  housing  programs  I  have  discussed 
earlier  responded  to  partlciUar  needs  at  a 
particular  time.  No  one  could  dare  challenge 
the  worth  of  each  and  every  housing  pro- 
gram that  was  advocated  nor  the  sincerity 
of  its  sponsors.  But  existing  housing  assist- 
ance programs  are  simply  not  ccnomensurate 
to  the  task  of  providing  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
In  all  our  communities  and  thereby  making 
real  the  achievement  of  equal  opportunity 
In  housing. 

What  is  the  solution  then  to  the  problems 
which  I  have  outlined?  The  problems  are 
many  and.  consequently,  our  avenues  to  suc- 
cess must  be  many. 

Congressional  Initiative  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity  from  the  aspect  of  opening  up 
the  suburbs  to  low  and  moderate  incooM 
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families  has  not  been  lacking.  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff's  bUl,  the  Ctovemment  Faculties  Loca- 
tion Act  of  1970,  woiUd  require  that  no  Fed- 
eral facilities  t>e  constructed  In  oommunltlee 
which  refuse  to  provide  low  and  moderate 
income  housing.  Community  Development 
bills  Introduced  this  year  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  (Title  VI  of  H.R.  9688  and  B. 
2333 )  would  make  ellglbUlty  for  federal  com- 
munity development  assistance  contingent 
on  an  application  detailing  efforts  which  will 
be  undertaken  to  Insvuv  the  availability  of 
low  aind  moderate  income  housing. 

The  Courts,  too,  have  not  been  inactive. 
Lower  courts  have  ruled  against  exclusion- 
ary zoning  ordinances  on  the  grounds  that 
they  deny  racial  mlnoritlee  the  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law."  Moreover,  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  have  been  called  upon  to  take 
action  against  corporations  planning  to  move 
to  suburbs  with  "large  lot"  zomng. 

The  comprehensive  national  strategy  which 
Is  needed  to  provide  cohesion  to  these  efforts, 
however.  Is  still  lacking.  And  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  we  can  expect  strong  leadership 
from  the  President  In  this  area.  While  com- 
mitting himself  and  this  Administration  to 
vigorous  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to 
racial  discrimination  in  housing,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  statement  on  June  11.  1971  on 
Federal  Policies  Relative  to  Equal  Housing 
Opportunity  pointed  out  that: 

"In  the  more  complex  and  difficult  area  of 
providing  subsidized  housing  in  areas  where 
it  Is  needed,  we  will  encourage  communities 
and  local  developers  to  take  into  account  the 
broad  needs  of  the  various  groups  within  the 
community  and  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

"But  we  must  recognize  that  the  kinds  of 
land  use  questions  Involved  in  housing  site 
selection  are  essentially  local  in  nature :  they 
represent  the  kind  of  basic  choices  about  the 
future  shape  of  a  community,  or  of  a  metro- 
politan area,  that  should  be  chiefly  for  the 
people  of  that  community  or  that  area  to  de- 
termine. The  challenge  of  how  to  provide  fair, 
open  and  adequate  housing  Is  one  that  they 
must  meet:  and  they  must  live  with  their 
success  or  failure. 

"To  local  officials  are  entrusted  the  Initial, 
and  often  the  final,  determinations  as  to  how 
much  low  and  moderate  income  housing  Is  to 
be  built,  how  well  It  Is  to  be  built  and  where 
It  Is  to  be  built." 

Upon  Congress  then,  and  upon  concerned 
national  and  local  groups,  has  devolved  the 
responsibility  to  formulate  the  national  stra- 
tegy required  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  confront  us. 

The  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  recognizing  the  na- 
tional significance  and  Immediacy  of  the  vex- 
ing questions  which  I  have  enumerated,  felt 
compelled  to  draw  upon  local  member  ex- 
perience to  reevaluate  current  housing  and 
development  policy — where  It  is  today,  and 
in  what  directions  It  should  move. 

In  1970.  NAHRO  established  a  Special 
Policy  Development  Committee,  which  I 
chaired,  to  formulate  policy  recommenda- 
tions. After  six  months  of  work,  the  commit- 
tee developed  a  statement  reconmiendlng  a 
broad  restructuring  of  our  present  programs 
to  make  them  comprehensive  approaches, 
more  responsive  to  local  needs  and  national 
priorities.  This  statement  was  predicated  on 
the  strong  recognition  that  Immediate  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  associated  with  current 
patterns  of  national  growth  and  decay  must 
be  found.  The  future  success  of  our  housing 
and  development  programs  depend  on  this — 
they  can  no  longer  be  separated  from  an  over- 
all strategy  to  Improve  the  quality  of  urban, 
suburtjan  and  rural  life. 

Senators  Brooke  and  Mondale  recently  an- 
nounced their  IntenUon  to  jolnUy  sponsor  a 
bill.  The  HotiHng  Reform  AmendmenU  Act 
of  1971,  whose  thrust  Is  essentially  similar  to 
that  recommended  by  the  NAHRO  Policy  De- 
velopment Committee.  In  our  view,  the 
Brooke-MondaJe  proposal,  together  with  the 


Administration's  Houting  Consolidation  and 
SimplifUsation  Act  of  IVll  (H.B.  9331)  could 
provide  the  comprehensive  ^>proach  which 
Is  now  so  patenUy  lacking.  These  Amend- 
ments are  designed  to  establish  a  single,  con- 
cise national  housing  policy,  through  a  basic 
standardization  of  programs  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  existing  Inequities  and  shortcomings. 
The  key  element  In  this  proposal  is  a  single, 
variable  subsidy  mechanism  for  all  federally- 
assisted  projects,  based,  not  on  the  cost  of 
the  project,  but  on  the  family's  need  and 
abUlty  to  pay.  This  subsidy  would  cover  not 
only  debt  service,  but  the  entire  difference 
between  rental  Inoome  and  total  operating 
costs. 

The  tenant  family  would  pay  what  It  could 
afford,  and  the  subsidy  would  cover  the  rest. 
As  the  family's  inoome  increased.  Its  rent 
payment  would  grow,  and  no  family  would 
be  forced  to  move  because  of  Increased  In- 
come. It  would  merely  pay  the  economic  rent 
and  no  longer  receive  a  subsidy.  This  provi- 
sion would  remove  at  one  stroke  both  the 
gaps  between  and  among  government  pro- 
grams and  the  ghettolzatlon  of  single  proj- 
ects. Every  project  could  contain  a  wide  range 
of  income  groups. 

Any  family  with  an  Income  below  the  me- 
dian Income  for  the  area  would  be  eligible. 
However,  in  any  new  project,  20%  of  the 
units  would  be  set  aside  for  the  lowest-In- 
come group.  Rent/income  ratios  In  a  local 
sponsor's  program  would  be  required  to  av- 
erage at  least  20%,  and  no  family  would  be 
required  to  pay  more  than  25%  of  its  gross 
Income,  less  the  standard  public  housing 
deductions. 

Construction  costs  would  be  based  on  local 
prototypes,  which — Judging  from  our  public 
housing  experience — would  lead  to  realistic 
and  flexible  limits  based  upon  local  condi- 
tions. The  Administration's  bill  extends  the 
prototype  concept  to  total  development  costs, 
which  we  think  Is  unrealistic  and  unwork- 
able. 

Sponsors  could  Include  local  housing  au- 
thorities, municipalities,  states,  regional  or- 
ganizations, nonprofits,  cooperatives  and 
limited  dividend  corporations.  Public  agen- 
cies could  Issue  tax  exempt  bonds,  with  the 
housing  assistance  contract  acting  as  a  guar- 
antee to  bond  holders;  nonprofits,  limited 
dividends,  and  other  private  sponsors  could 
use  market  rate  mortgages.  Insured  by  the 
federal  government  and  aided  by  the  Fan- 
nie Mae/Glnnle  Iilae  Tandem  Plan;  and 
sponsors  under  state  and  local  financing  pro- 
grams would  likewise  be  eligible  to  receive 
housing  assistance  payments,  as  it  now  per- 
mitted under  the  Section  236  program. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
Brooke-Mondale  proposal  is  the  tvoo  incen- 
tives that  It  proposes  to  local  governments 
for  accepting  publicly  assisted  housing;  a 
special  grant  to  cover  the  cost  of  increased 
public  services,  and  the  payment  of  full  real 
estate  taxes  by  every  assisted  project.  These 
taxes  would  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  project,  and  would  accord- 
ingly be  part  of  the  cost  covered  by  the  vari- 
able subsidy. 

Finally,  by  a  q>eclal  provision  In  the 
Brooke-Mondale  proposal,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  empowered  to  act  In  "Hous- 
ing Emergency  Areas"  where  a  need  was  ap- 
parent and  no  local  qx>nsor  could  be  found. 
This  program  has  enormous  advantages 
over  oiai  present  housing  picture.  It  is  uni- 
form. It  will  work  anywhere:  city,  suburb,  or 
town.  It  abolishes  ghettolzatlon  by  making 
every  houser  able  to  house  any  eligible  ten- 
ant. It  has  realistic  cost  limits,  arrived  at  by 
a  method  which  has  recently  proven  Itself  In 
the  public  housing  field.  It  reduces  bureau- 
cratic Involvement  to  a  minimum.  It  doeea 
eligibility  and  Income  gaps.  And  it  removes 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  publicly  assisted 
housing  by  offering  Incentives  to  communi- 
ties to  aoo^  It. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  MembMs  of  the  Com- 


mittee. On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  National 
Association  of  Housllng  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  I  oconmend  you  for  your  continu- 
ing activities  to  bring  about  the  achievement 
of  truly  equal  opportunity  in  housing  in  the 
United  States.  In  your  recommendations 
growing  out  of  these  hearings.  It  Is  car  hope 
that  you  will  turn  your  attention  noi  only  to 
the  enforcement  of  our  "Fair  Housing"  laws 
but  also  to  the  structure  and  Inadequacies 
of  our  present  bousing  subsidy  delivery  sys- 
tem; and,  that  you  will  register  your  strong 
endorsement  for  the  Housing  Reform  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1971  which.  In  our  view.  Is  equal 
to  the  task  of  providing  a  climate  In  which 
equal  opportunity  in  housing  can  be  made 
a  reality. 
Thank  you. 


LEAD-BASED  PAINT— A  CONTINUINa 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Washington  Post  contains  yet  an- 
other story  of  the  continuing  tragedy  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  found  dangerous  levels 
of  lead  in  the  blood  of  one  out  of  three 
Washington  innercity  children  tested 
in  the  last  3  months.  Dudley  Anderson, 
chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Division,  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

The  Inner-clty  Is  literally  a  lead  mine. 

The  tragedy  of  this  is  that  poisoning 
resulting  from  eating  flakes  of  lead-based 
paint  can  cause  death,  and  often  causes 
significant  brain  damage.  Innocent  chil- 
dren are  invariably  the  victims. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation, S.  3941,  to  provide  civil  penal- 
ties for  the  use  of  lead-based  paint  in 
certain  dwellings.  I  was  gratified  when 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint  was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel(«>ment  Act 
of  1970.  Although  the  provision  for  penal- 
ties was  not  included.  Congress  did  give 
significant  recognition  to  this  critical 
problem. 

Yet,  clearly,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  On  January  14,  1971  President  Nix- 
cm  signed  Into  law  the  Lead  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act,  legislation  I  strongly 
supported  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfaire  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Congress  authorized  $30  million  for  this 
2-year  program. 

Until  this  summer,  only  minimal  funds 
well  imder  $500,000,  were  appropriated 
for  the  program.  Only  a  few  people  were 
assigned  to  work  on  the  problem  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Ekiucation,  and 
Welfare.  I  strongly  urged  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  at  least  $15  million  to 
fund  this  program,  a  small  amount  when 
compared  to  the  cost  of  caring  for  over 
400,000  children  a  year  who  suffer  from 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  each  year, 
not  to  mention  the  varying  degrees  of 
Incapacitation  they  must  bear  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Over  200  less  fortu- 
nate children  die  each  year.  We  have 
made  a  significant  beginning  now  by  ap- 
propriating $7.5  million  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  call  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  commit  more  funds  and 
more  manpower  to  fla^t  this  terrible 
tragedy  wfaidi  adds  yet  another  burden 
to  the  already  long  list  of  disadvantages 
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our  timer-city  children  must  bear.  We 
must  commit  oorsdves  to  erMlieaitlnff  this 
problem  from  om*  society.  The  study  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  snrely  Just 
one  example  of  what  is  hapi>eiilng  tn  all 
of  our  major  cities.  We  camiot  afford  to 
delay  aoy  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s«it  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lead  Hazard  Pound  in  33  Pe«c«nt 

or  Ch^rxn 

(By  Bob  Woodward) 

Dangerous  levels  of  lead  have  been  found 

In  the  blood  of  1  out  erf  3  Washington  inner 

city  children  tested  In  the  last  six  months— 

about  three  times  mwe  than  foiind  In  Initial 

terts  iMt  May. 

Dudley  Anderson,  chief  of  the  DC.  acci- 
dent prevention  division,  said  yesterday  that 
the  «ltuatl(Mi  Is  "Tery  critical  .  .  .  the  Inner 
city  la  UteraUy  a  lead  mine." 

In  these  tests  for  the  six  months  from 
May  to  November,  693  oif  the  1.821  D.C.  chil- 
dren tested  (33  per  cent)  had  dangerous 
levels  of  lead  compared  with  10  per  cent  of 
the  children  teeted  In  May  only,  Anderson 
said. 

By  comparison,  this  33  per  cent  rate  la  slg- 
nlflcantly  higher  than  the  10  to  25  per  cent 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  reported  was  found  during  1970 
In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Minneapolis 
Inner  city  children. 

Lead  polaonlng  generaUy  affecU  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  who  eat  flakes 
of  lead-based  paint  or  chew  on  woodwork 
or  window  sills  coated  with  such  paint. 

Before  World  War  n,  lead  paint  was  wide- 
ly used  for  the  Interiors  of  the  downtown 
dweUlngs  of  the  wealthy,  which  over  the 
years,  have  become  Inner  city  residences. 

However,  Anderson  said  the  15  health 
clinics  throughout  Washington  found  hazard- 
ous lead  leveU  In  307  of  1,256  children  tested 
(25  per  cent)  during  the  last  six  months. 
This  Indicates  the  problem  is  not  confined 
to  the  Inner  city,  he  said. 

When  untreated,  lead  poisoning  can  cause 
permanent  mental  retardation  or  even  death 
of  the  victim.  Small  portlona  of  the  sweet- 
tasUng  lead  paint  flakea  about  the  size  of  a 
thumbnail  can  cause  acute  lead  poisoning  if 
eaten  daUy  over  a  period  of  months  or  even 
weeks.  Teething  babies  or  hungry  children 
are  most  prone  to  chew  on  woodwork  or  eat 
paint  chlpe. 

The  dangerous  levels  of  lead  found  In  693 
of  the  inner  city  children  were  above  the 
level  of  40  micrograms  of  lead  per  100  milli- 
liters of  blood.  At  least  21  of  the  cases  were 
acute  and  required  Immediate  treatment, 
Anderson  said. 

■nils  treatment,  or  "deleadlng."  consists  of 
Injections  In  each  hip  for  a  week  with  a 
chemical  that  Induces  the  lead  to  pass  out 
of  the  body. 

The  testing  of  the  inner  city  children  Is  be- 
ing financed  by  a  saocoOO  Model  Cities  Com- 
mission grant  expected  to  run  out  in  AprU. 
After  that,  Anderson  said,  he  has  been  told 
the  program  wiU  not  be  refunded  and  must 
"go  defunct." 

There  are  about  ll.OOO  children  In  the  test 
age  group  of  1  to  6  In  the  DC.  model  cities 
area,  a  a.3-squaie  mUe  crescent  north  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  that  includes  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  Shaw.  Stanton  Park,  and  Trini- 
dad. 

"We  have  children  poisoned  by  lead  every 
day."  Anderson  said. 

For  example.  Dr.  Bonnie  J.  Peacock  of 
ChUdren's  Hospital  said  yesterday  that  she 
has  a  case  In  which  a  two-year-old  has  been 
treated  for  lead  poisoning  six  times  this  year. 


"The  mother  cays  she  can't  keep  her  child 
away  from  the  lead  paint,"  Dr.  Peacock  said. 
Under  Um  city  Uw,  a  dwelling  is  suppoaed 
to  be  eompletely  deleaded  within  10  days 
after  a  chUd  living  there  Is  found  to  have  lead 
poisoning. 

Carroli  A.  Swanson,  the  chief  administra- 
tor for  the  city  housing  Inspections  said  yes- 
terday that  the  Northwest  apartment  in 
which  the  two-year-old  lives  has  been  de- 
leaded.  "It's  a  puzzle  to  us.  We  can't  find 
where  the  child  gets  It,"  Swanson  said. 

But  Anderson  pointed  out  that  city  stand- 
ards only  require  the  removal  of  paint  with  1 
per  cent  or  higher  lead  content,  even  if  the 
paint  has  caused  lead  poisoning.  "The  1  per 
cent  figure  is  not  realistic."  Anderson  said. 

Last  month  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics called  upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
niinlstratl<Mi  to  reduce  the  permissible  lead 
content  of  paints  to  .06  per  cent  from  the 
federal  standard,  which  was  recently  low- 
ered from  1  per  cent  to  .6  per  cent. 

However,  other  city  health  offilcals  point 
out  the  expense  of  deleadlng  apartments  and 
houses.  To  be  effective,  the  lead  paint  must 
be  burnt  off  or  completely  covered  with  plas- 
terboard. This  costs  from  WOO  to  »900  per 
room,  city  officials  estimate. 
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RECORD  HIGH  LEVEL  OP  HOUSING 
STARTS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  were  heartened  yesterday  to  learn  that 
new  housing  starts  reached  a  record  high 
level  in  November.  President  Nixon,  we 
are  informed,  was  delighted  to  receive 
this  good  news.  I,  like  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  for  decent  housing  for  all  Amer- 
icans, was  also  delighted  with  this  good 
news.  Everyone  is  eager  for  good  eco- 
nomic news — we  have  had  far  too  little 
of  it. 

The  delight  that  we  can  all  take  in  this 
good  news  is,  however,  offset  by  con- 
cern— indeed,  alarm — over  the  way  in 
which  this  news  reached  the  public.  Nor- 
mally, the  public  learns  of  the  monthly 
housing  start  figure  through  a  written 
press  release  Issued  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Yesterday, 
however,  the  public  learned  this  news 
not  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  the  morning. 
Not  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
but  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develt^ment.  Not  from  the  pro- 
fessional statisticians  who  prepare  these 
statistics,  but  from  George  Romney,  a 
prominent  political  figure  and  spokesman 
for  the  Nixon  administration.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Romney  chose  the  same  oc- 
casion to  call  for  the  reelection  of  Mr. 
Nixon. 

One  might  have  thought  that,  with  all 
the  recent  concern  over  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Federal  statistical  agencies,  and 
with  all  the  pious  reassurances  we  have 
heard  that  this  reorganization  was  In- 
tended solely  to  give  us  better  statistics, 
special  care  wotild  now  be  exercised  to  re- 
lease all  economic  statistics  in  a  con- 
sistent, objective,  nonpolitical  way.  Again 
and  again  I  have  received  assurances 
from  high  administration  officials  that 

this  would  be  done.  They  have  told  me 

over  and  over — that  statistics  are  in- 
variably first  released  by  the  statisticians 
in  charge.  They  have  told  me  that  no 
political  comment  Is  ever  made  until  at 
least  1  hour  after  the  routine  release  of 
statistics  by  the  statisticians.  They  have 
assured  me  that  this  policy  will  be  con- 


tinued. Yet,  the  first  time  a  piece  of  really 
good  news  comes  along,  this  policy  is 
violated— violated  In  about  the  mort 
blatant  fashion  imaginable,  by  tying  the 
monthly  data  to  a  thoroughly  political 
pitch  for  the  reelection  of  the  incumbent 
President. 

Am  I  to  conclude  that  all  the  assurances 
I  have  received  concerning  objectivity  in 
the  release  of  statistics  is  sheer  hn)oc- 
risy?  Or  am  I  to  conclude  that  the  senior 
officials  charged  with  overseeing  the  re- 
lease of  statistical  data  are  so  without 
authority  in  this  administration  that  they 
are  powerless  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities as  they  should  be  carried  out? 
Do  our  statistical  officials  connive  in 
politicizing  the  economic  data  or  are  they 
overruled  by  the  politicians?  Either  way 
the  situation  is  profoundly  disturbing. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  supposed  policy  of 
this  administration,  as  officially  stated 
by  them,  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
Budget  Bureau  Circular  No.  A-91.  which 
reads,  in  part: 

Initial  releases  of  statistical  series  should 
be  made  through  the  principal  atatittical  of- 
ficer in  charge. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  the  official  policy  of 
tills  administration  as  formally  stated 
shortly  after  they  took  office.  Apparently, 
they  did  not  realize  when  stating  this 
policy  that  good  economic  news  was  to 
become  such  a  rarity  that  it  would  oc- 
casion a  special  press  c<Hiference  by  a 
Cabinet  official. 

If  each  scrap  of  good  econ(»nic  news 
is  to  be  an  occasion  of  political  celebra- 
tion while  the  many  pieces  of  bad  news 
must  be  dug  out  of  obscurity,  then  let 
this  policy  be  clearly  and  officially  stated. 
Let  us  have  an  admission,  too,  that  the 
press  conferences  on  the  unemployment 
numbers  were  canceled,  because  these 
tragically  high  figures  was  getting  too 
much  attention. 

To  date  we  have  had,  to  my  knowledge, 
no  official  admissions  that  the  admin- 
istration no  longer  follows  its  own  stated 
policy  with  respect  to  statistical  releases. 
Indeed,  as  recently  as  October  27,  Julius 
Shiskin,  the  chief  statistical  officer  for 
the  entire  executive  branch  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
assured  us  that  the  policy  on  nonpoliti- 
cal release  of  statistical  data  was  still 
fully  in  effect.  I  quote  Mr.  Shiskin: 

We  think  It  Is  Important  to  separate  the 
release  of  data  from  politically  oriented  com- 
mentaries ...  we  have  Instituted  a  rule  which 
is  universally  followed  In  all  the  agencies, 
that  the  written  press  release  must  come  out 
at  least  one  hour  before  any  political  com- 
mentary. 

Where  was  the  universal  rule  yester- 
day? Mr.  Romney  spoke  more  than  3 
hours  before  the  written  press  release 
could  be  made  avaUable  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  It  appears  that,  in 
this  administration,  universal  rules  are 
made  to  be  violated  whoiever  necessary 
in  the  cause  of  political  expediency. 

This  manipulation  of  the  rdease  of 
data  to  serve  p<^itical  ends  is  frighten- 
ing. It  is  a  further  heavy  blow  to  the  al- 
ready diminished  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic In  the  credibility  of  Government. 

If  there  is  any  explanation  other  than 
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pure  partisanship,  I  call  on  Mr.  Romney 
to  come  forward  quickly  with  his  ex- 
planation. 

I  call  on  President  Nixon  to  enforce 
some  discipline  on  his  administratis. 
Make  it  clear  what  the  rules  are  and 
then  abide  by  them.  Not  only  our  con- 
fidence in  economic  policy,  but  our  basic 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  badly  shaken  by  this  continued 
manipulation  of  economic  news.  I  hope 
it  will  stop. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Juhus 
Shiskin  before  the  Joint  Ekjonomic  Com- 
mittee and  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  the  No- 
vember housing  start  figures  were  re- 
leased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  OmcE  or  the  PaEsmcNT, 

Washington  DC,  February  12,  1989. 
Circular  No.  A-01. 
To:  The  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
Subject:  Prompt  compUatlon  and  release  of 
statistical  Information. 

1.  Purpose  and  authority.  The  purpose  of 
this  Circular  Is  to  Insure  that  the  principal 
statistical  series  which  are  Issued  to  the  pub- 
lic by  agencies  quarterly  or  more  frequently 
are  released  without  unnecessary  delay.  The 
prompt  release  on  a  regular  schediile  of  of- 
ficial statistics  Is  of  vital  lmp>ortance  to  the 
proper  management  of  both  private  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  expe- 
dite the  compilation  of  statistical  series  and 
to  make  the  data  publicly  avaUable  with 
minimum  delay. 

This  Circular  Is  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  Section  103  of  the  Act  of  September  12, 
1950  (31  VS.C.  18b),  and  Executive  Order 
10253  of  June  11,  1961. 

3.  Review  and  scheduling  of  compilation 
and  publication.  Each  agency  is  directed  to 
review  Its  public  release  practices  for  princi- 
pal statistical  series  which  are  Issued  quart- 
erly or  more  frequently,  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  see  that  (a)  the 
shortest  practicable  Interval  exists  between 
the  date  or  period  to  which  the  data  refer 
and  the  date  when  compilation  is  completed, 
and  (b)  prompt  public  release  Is  made  of  the 
basic  figures  after  compilation. 

A  publicly  avaUable  schedule  of  release 
dates  shall  be  prepared  for  each  such  series 
for  at  least  a  three-month  period  ahead. 

It  Is  recognized  that  some  time  must  be 
allowed  to  prepare  text  and  statistical  tables 
In  the  form  used  in  press  releases  or  other 
means  of  publication,  but  one  or  two  work- 
ing days  should  be  sufficient.  The  schedule  of 
release  dates  should,  therefore,  allow  no  more 
than  two  working  days  between  the  time 
when  the  compUatlon  of  the  basic  figures  has 
been  completed  and  the  time  they  are  re- 
leased to  the  public.  Initial  releases  of  sta- 
tistical series  should  be  made  through  the 
principal  statUtlcal  officer  In  charge. 

Exceptions  may  be  made  in  special  cases  to 
the  maximum  of  two  working  days  between 
compilation  and  public  release  of  sUtlstlcal 
series  subject  to  prior  review  and  approval  by 
the  Assistant  Director  for  Statistical  Stand- 
ards, Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

3.  Material  to  be  fubmitted.  Each  agency 
which  publishes  statistics  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Circular  will  submit  to  the 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  March  15,  1969,  a  report  describ- 
ing the  steps  it  has  taken  to  comply  with  this 
directive,  and  a  copy  of  its  publication  sched- 
ule beginning  with  the  second  quarter  of 
calendar  year  1969.  A  copy  of  subsequent 
schedules  wUl  also  be  submitted  as  they  are 


prepared.  The  schedule  of  release  dates  for 
each  series  shall  show,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
lease dates,  the  date  or  period  to  which  the 
data  apply.  A  schedule  of  actual  release  dates 
covering  the  last  quarter  of  calendar  1968 
(last  fuU  year  for  quarterly  series)  Is  also 
requested. 

By  direction  of  the  President. 

ROBEST  P.  Ma  TO, 

Director. 


Excerpt  From  Testimony  of  Julius  Shiskin 
Now,  next  we  think  It  Is  Important  to  sep- 
arate the  release  of  data  from  the  politically 
oriented  commentaries.  Now,  that  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do  because  as  you  must 
realize  the  President's  appointed  officials  are 
very  anxious  to  comment  on  the  figures  once 
they  get  them.  Nevertheless,  and  this  took 
quite  a  lot  of  doing,  we  have  instituted  a 
rule  which  Is  unlversaUy  followed  in  all  the 
agencies,  that  the  written  press  release  must 
come  out  at  least  one  hour  before  any  polit- 
ical commentary:  that  Is,  we  dont — there 
Is  no  commentary,  no  policy  oriented  com- 
mentary is  made  until  one  hour  after,  until 
one  hour  after  the  written  press  release  Is 
put  on  the  press  table.  So  I  think  aU  the 
reporters  now  understand  that;  all  the  re- 
porters now  understand,  I  believe,  that  the  re- 
lease of  the  data,  the  basic  work,  is  sep- 
arated from  the  policy  CM-iented  commentary. 
It  is  physically  and  in  time  separated. 

Now,  the  question  is  how  should  the  fig- 
ures be  released.  WeU,  I  think  the  best  way  to 
release  them  is  in  written  form.  If  a  man 
releases  them  in  a  written  form  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  weigh  his  thoughts,  to  get  ad- 
vice from  others,  so  that  it  Is  a  careful,  credit- 
able, professional  Job. 

Housing  Stasts  roa  November  Ross  15  Per- 
cent TO  High — Romnet  Sees  Surge  Assur- 
ing 2  Million  Record  for  Year,  Showing 
Economy's  Vigor;  Level  Was  35  Percent 
Above   1970's 

Washington. — November's  housing  starts 
rose  15%  from  October's  pace  to  a  record 
level,  assuring  that  1971  will  be  the  strongest 
housing  year  ever. 

Housing  starts  last  month  ran  at  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  of  2,316,000 
units,  compared  with  the  downward-revised 
2.008,000  pace  in  October,  and  were  35% 
above  the  1,693,000  rate  a  year  ago,  the  Com- 
merce Department  reported.  (See  chart  on 
page  one.) 

Oeorge  Romney,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
said  the  November  figures  make  It  clear  that 
the  Nixon  administration  will  attain  its  1971 
housing  goal  of  two  miUion  starts,  topping 
the  previous  record  of  1,962,000  In  1950. 

Mr.  Romney  announced  the  November 
housing  starts  figure  at  a  morning  press  con- 
ference. UsuaUy,  the  Commerce  Department 
unceremoniously  releases  the  figures  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Romney  said  the  record  level 
of  starts  is  "a  clear  indication  of  the  bsisic 
strength  of  our  economy,  and  shows  that 
housing  Is  leading  the  way  to  greater  eco- 
nomic activity." 

The  high  level  of  housing  starts  this  year 
"is  unquestionably  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  money  and  Its 
ample  availability,"  lii.  Romney  said. 

John  A.  Stastny,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  said  the  No- 
vember figure  shows  that  "when  you  have 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate,  you  can  buUd." 
He  predicted  continuing  housing  strength  in 
1972  and  said  that  starts  may  total  2.2  million 
units  next  year. 

Building  permits  Issued  by  the  13,000  local- 
ities requiring  them  ran  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate  of  1,961.000  units  In 
November,  down  from  October's  2,173.000 
pace,  but  well  ahead  of  the  1,623.000  rate  a 
year  ago,  the  Commerce  report  showed. 

In  November,  starts  on  all  types  of  housing 
units  rose,  according  to  the  report. 


The  department  said  that  shipments  ot 
mobile  homes  in  October  fell  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  526,000  from  Sep- 
tember's 667,000  pace,  but  were  far  above 
the  October  1970  rate  of  427,000.  The  Mobile 
Home  Manufacturers  Association  supplies 
these  figures,  and  the  November  results 
aren't  available  yet. 

Monthly  Record  Set  for  Housing  Starts 
(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington,  December  16. — Home  buUd- 
and  Urban  Development,  announced  today 
ing  reached  a  monthly  high  in  November, 
practically  insuring  thiat  1971  wUl  be  a  record 
year,  George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing 
at  an  odd,  hastily  called  news  conference. 

The  reasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
housing  starts  in  November  was  2,316.000 
units.  Mr.  Romney  said,  the  highest  figure 
ever.  The  actual  1971  figure  Is  now  likely 
to  approach  2.1  million  units,  probably  the 
highest  ever. 

The  November  figure  compares  with  a 
downward  revised  October  figure  of  2,008,000 
units  and  with  1,693,000  'inits  for  November, 
1970. 

The  gain  in  housing  starts,  which  Mr. 
Romney  described  as  a  key  Indicator  of  con- 
fidence in  the  economy,  was  so  encouraging 
he  said,  that  he  notified  the  President  this 
morning.  Mr.  Nixon,  he  added,  "was  de- 
lighted." 

The  new  data  also  are  significant,  Mr. 
Romney  said,  because  they  demonstrate 
the  nation's  capacity  to  meet  the  10-year 
housing  goal  of  26  million  homes  set  by  Con- 
gress In  1968. 

There  were  two  odd  aspects  to  the  news 
conference.  One  was  that  the  monthly  data 
on  housing  starts  normally  are  announced 
routinely  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
not  the  Housing  agency,  and  without  any 
statement,  let  alone  a  Cabinet-level  news 
conference. 

A  Department  of  Commerce  employe 
acknowledged  that  it  had  been  decided 
"higher  up"  to  let  Mr.  Romney  pre-empt  the 
Commerce  Department  with  the  announce- 
ment. The  Commerce  Department  made  its 
usual  written  announcement  later  In  the  day. 

The  second  odd  aspect  of  the  Romney 
session  was  that  It  appeared  to  vlcdate  a 
long-standing  taboo  against  the  announce- 
ment of  basic  economic  indicators  by  politi- 
cal figures. 

For  almost  a  decade,  Federal  policy  has 
been  for  career  statistical  experts  to  promul- 
gate such  data,  and  for  political  appointees  to 
wlthold  comment  for  at  least  an  hour,  per- 
mitting Initial  dissemination. 

This  policy  was  strongly  reaffirmed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  earlier  this  fall  after 
a  controversy  over  Interpretation  of  unem- 
ployment statistics. 

Since  then,  briefings  by  career  officials 
have  been  eliminated  and  economic  indica- 
tors have  been  announced  only  In  writing. 
Political  officials  have  usually  offered  official 
Interpretatitons.  but  only  on  the  deferred 
basis. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Romney's  news  confer- 
ence, Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Issued  the  findings  of  a  telephone 
survey  showing  "excellent"  holiday  sales. 

The  survey,  he  said,  showed  sales  were  up 
"about  8  to   10  per  cent  over  a  year  ago." 

The  new  data  on  housing  starts  show  that 
more  than  1.9  mlUlon  new  units  were  built 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1971.  The  total  for 
all  of  1970  was  1.469,000. 

The  new  data  showed  that  November  was 
the  third  straight  month  in  which  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  topped  2  mil- 
lion. This  Is  the  total  that  would  be 
achieved  if  housing  were  buUt  at  the  month- 
ly rate  for  an  entire  year. 

If,  as  is  almost  sure,  actual  starts  exceed 
2  million  for  the  year,  It  would  probably  be 
a  first.  The  sole  exception  might  be  1950. 
when,    according   to   a   somewhat   more    re- 
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8trieUT«    definition,     1,953,000    units 
8tArt«d. 

By  adding  some  500,000  new  mobUe  taootM 
to  the  1971  figure,  llr.  Romner  said,  tbe  total 
amount  of  new  bousing  will  be  about  2J 
million  units. 

Other  figures  in  the  new  report  appeared 
to  cloud  the  outlook  for  the  future.  Sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rates  for  buUdlng 
permits,  which  tend  to  reflect  housing  starts 
In  the  following  three  months,  declined  10 
per  cent  In  November.  They  total  1,191,000  In 
the  month,  down,  from  2,173.000  in  October. 
Decreases  occurred  in  every  region  and  type 
of  housing. 


THE  PEOPLE  ARE  CONFUSED  BY 
LEGALESE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  man 
from  constituents  and  my  conversations 
with  them  in  recent  years  have  Indicated 
beyond  any  doubt  that  people  are  con- 
fused by  the  Government's  words  and 
actions. 

I  can  go  even  farther  and  say  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  distrust  their 
Government,  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  is  doing  or  trying  to  do. 

I  must  go  yet  one  step  farther  and 
say  the  blame  for  this  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  rests  squarely  with  the 
Government  for  its  failure  to  communi- 
cate— its  inability  even  to  speak  and 
WTite  the  English  language  in  a  way  in 
which  it  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
country. 

This  inability  of  the  Government  to 
communicate — to  talk  the  English  lan- 
guage so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  the 
average  high  school  or  college  graduate — 
is  not  merely  evident  in  the  laws  that 
Congress  writes. 

There  has  always  been  a  language 
called  legalese  in  which  laws  are  writ- 
ten, requiring  a  separate  profession  and 
special  training  at  high  educational  levels 
to  understand  and  interpret. 

Lawyers,  as  an  occupational  or  pro- 
fessional group,  have  busied  them- 
selves through  the  years  in  the  art  of 
legislating  and  litigating  interpretations 
of  the  words  and  phrases  which  are  so 
carefully  selected,  put  together,  dissected 
and  reassembled  to  formulate  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  of  the  State,  county,  city, 
or  township. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  President,  the 
separate  language  of  the  law  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  law  itself  and  the  courts 
that  were  so  carefully  conceived  and 
developed  through  the  years  to  inter- 
pret the  law. 

We  have — the  country  has — a  whole 
new  language  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  administrative  or  executive  arm 
of  the  Government.  This  new  language 
is  really  a  hodgepodge  of  separate  lan- 
guages with  a  hodgepodge  of  different 
boards  and  commissions  and  examiners 
to  interpret  it. 

The  new  language  is  not  only  complex 
but  it  is  contradictory.  It  employs  words 
that  defy  understanding  even  by  persons 
who  nm  for  their  English  language  dic- 
tionaries. This  language  is  so  far  removed 
from  dictionary  English  that  it  contains 
its  own  word  and  phrase  definitions,  and 
these  are  known  to  vary  widely  within 
the  language — this  is  why  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  it  Is  really  a  hodgepodge 
of  separate  languages. 


The  "language  of  many  languages"  of 
which  I  speak,  Mr.  President,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  promulgated  by  Pfcderal  administra- 
tive and  executive  agencies. 

I  have  not  decided  yet  what  to  call 
this  language.  Some  would  call  it,  and 
have  called  it.  gobbledygook,  but  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  treat  the  matter  so 
lightly. 

Thousands  of  people— lawyers  and 
scribes — are  employed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  write  these  administrative  rules 
and  regulations. 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  year  or  more  just 
to  write  the  regulations  to  implement 
one  law  that  is  passed  by  Congress.  I  am 
thinking  specifically  of  the  law  that  pro- 
vides a  guaranteed  loan  program  for  hos- 
pital construction  to  supplement  the 
Hill-Burton  grant-in-aid  program.  It 
took  more  than  a  year  to  write  and 
promulgate  those  regulations,  and  all 
the  hospitals  in  the  coimtry  just  had  to 
bide  their  time  while  the  scribes  in  the 
regulation  writing  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  put  on  their  thinking  caps  and 
roiled  the  words  and  phrases  and  defini- 
tions around  in  their  minds  and  on  the 
points  of  their  pencils  to  come  up  with 
the  glittering  prose  that  was  ultimately 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

And  yet  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  had  a  set  of 
regulations  for  a  similar  hospital  loan 
program  already  on  the  books  which 
could  have  served  as  a  guide. 

Oh,  that  a  Shakespeare  could  be  dis- 
covered and  his  style  developed  through 
the  regulation-writing  process  to  grace 
our  literary  era  in  history.  Then  it  might 
be  worth  all  the  time  and  effort  and  ex- 
pense. But  the  system  defiles  such  a  hap- 
pening. The  language  of  the  regulations 
would  never  allow  it. 

My  intention  is  not  to  find  and  bring 
along  a  literary  genius,  but  to  persuade 
the  rule  and  regulation  scribes  and  the 
bosses  of  those  scribes  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  the  regulations  that  affect 
the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  starting  an  ef- 
fort of  my  own  to  point  out  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  loopholes,  the  ridiculous 
misunderstanding  that  exists  in  Federal 
definitions  and  interpretations,  the  vast 
amount  of  trivia  and  the  broad  basis  for 
rules  and  regulations. 

I  am  going  to  focus  the  spotlight  on 
the  work  of  those  scribes  and  the  bosses 
who  approve  their  writing.  Congress  has 
a  responsibility,  because  the  Congress 
delegated  to  administrative  agencies  the 
authority  to  write  and  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  implement  its  laws. 
The  first  example  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  contained  in  the  proposed  rules 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  May 
29,  1971,  for  the  new  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Law. 

Under  subpart  E,  section  1910.35,  the 
Labor  Department  has  defined  the  word 
"exit "  in  the  following  manner  In  these 
regulations : 

Exit  Is  that  portion  of  a  means  of  egress 
which  is  separated  from  all  other  spaces  of 
the  building  or  structure  by  construction 
or  equipment  as  required  in  this  subpart  to 
provide  a  protected  way  of  travel  to  the  exit 
discharge. 
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This  necessitates  defining  the  phraae 
"exit  discharge."  presumably  in  order 
that  a  person  can  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "exit,"  and  so  the  Labor  De- 
partment then  defines  "exit  discharge" 
as  'that  portion  of  a  means  of  egress  be- 
tween the  terminaUon  of  an  exit  and  a 
public  way." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  scribes  can 
do  better  than  that.  I  do  not  see  why 
they  cannot  simply  take  Webster's  defl- 
mtion  of  "exit."  This  is  what  most  peo- 
ple understand,  and  if  people  do  not  un- 
derstand the  regulations,  how  can  they 
be  expected  to  comply  with  them?  Web- 
ster defines  exit  as  "a  way  out  of  an  en- 
closed place  or  space." 

If  the  exits  must  be  kept  clear,  then 
why  do  not  the  writers  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations simply  say  that? 

I  am  going  to  be  asking  this  quesUon 
over  and  over  again  in  the  days  and 
months  ahead.  I  hope  that  my  efforts 
wUl  have  some  effect  in  establishing  the 
English  language  and  commMisense  in 
the  field  of  rulemaking  to  implement  the 
laws  of  Congress. 


PRODUCTIVITY  IN  SOLID 
WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  much  these  days  about  produc- 
tivity and  the  need  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency in  the  production  and  delivery 
of  goods  and  services.  One  opportunity 
to  achieve  truly  staggering  productivity 
gains  has  received  far  less  attention  than 
it  deserves.  That  opportunity  lies  in  in- 
creasing productivity  in  the  delivery  of 
municipal  services. 

In  this  age  of  multibillion-dollar  Fed- 
eral budgets,  we  too  often  lose  sight  of 
the  aggregate  spending  level  for  services 
at  the  municipal  level.  Too  few  people 
realize  that  total  outlays  of  all  munic- 
ipalities in  fiscal  1970  amounted  to  $34.2 
billion,  of  which  $27.7  billion  were  for 
general  expenditures.  That  level  of  ex- 
penditures is  the  result  of  a  persistent 
upward  trend.  According  to  an  article  in 
the  October  issue  of  Fortune  magazine, 
general  municipal  expenditures  rose  by 
over  135  p>ercent  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  and  more  than  13  percent  last 
year  alone.  Even  so,  the  outlook  Is  for 
more  of  the  same.  The  Fortune  article 
quotes  one  study  which  indicates  that 
municipal  expenditures  wUl  increase  by 
another  47  percent  in  the  first  5  years  of 
the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

Local  tax  burdens  are  increasing  and 
many  city  dwellers  feel  that  the  quality 
of  municipal  services  is  declining.  Thus 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
cost  of  running  our  cities  must  be  held 
down,  if  not  reduced.  We  simply  must  get 
started  on  the  difficult,  but  necessary, 
task  of  providing  Improved  municipal 
services  more  efficiently  and  less  ex- 
pensively. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
at  hand  a  clear  opportunity  to  begin  that 
effort  in  at  least  one  area,  dlfqsosal  of  mu- 
nicipal refuse. 

Municipal  officials  are  increasingly 
hard  pressed  to  deal  with  the  mountains 
of  solid  wastes  produced  each  day  in  our 
cities.  A  number  of  cities  face  immedi- 
ate and  almost  Impossible  solid  waste  di«- 
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posal  problems.  Other  dtles  with  less  se- 
rious and  immediate  problems  in  dealing 
with  their  municipal  refuse  are  chal- 
lenged by  decreasing  availability  and  in- 
creasing costs  of  land  for  sanitary  land- 
fills at  a  time  when  other  conventional 
i.pproaches  to  municip>al  waste  disposal 
such  as  incineration  are  becoming  more 
costly  and  less  acceptable  from  public 
health  and  environmental  viewpoints. 

Municipal  wastes  are  projected  to  in- 
crease faster  than  population  in  the 
coming  few  years,  and  the  persistent  up- 
ward trend  in  public  expenditures  for 
waste  disposal  services  is  running  on  a 
collision  course  with  other  escalating  de- 
mands on  local  revenues  for  police  and 
fire  protection,  schools,  housing,  and 
other  municipal  services. 

This  bleak  picture  is  offset,  in  part,  by 
the  fact  that  private  enterprise  has  de- 
veloped a  number  of  new  solid  waste  dis- 
posal technologies  which  are  ready  for 
adoption  by  municipalities  on  a  full- 
scale,  commercial  basis. 

These  new  concepts  promise  significant 
reductions  in  the  costs  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal services  and  substantial  improve- 
ments over  the  performance  of  conven- 
tional systems  in  public  health,  environ- 
mental, and  other  terms.  Some  of  the 
companies  involved  in  this  effort  are  suf- 
ficiently confident  about  the  perform- 
ance of  their  systems  that  they  wiil  back 
up  their  claims  of  superiority  with  bond- 
ed periormance  guarantees. 

Although  these  advanced  solid  waste 
disposal  techniques  have  been  refined 
through  intensive  developmental  and 
testing  work  to  the  point  at  which  they 
can  be  applied  by  municipalities  on  a 
full-scale  basis,  no  local  government  has 
elected  to  try  them.  The  limiting  factor 
here  is  the  natural  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  mayors  and  other  elected  local  offi- 
cials to  incur  even  the  limited  risks  that 
may  be  involved  in  adopting,  and  spend- 
ing locally  generated  public  funds  for, 
solid  waste  disposal  concepts  which  have 
not  been  used  routinely  by  other  cities. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  the  private 
sector  has  responded  in  such  a  vigorous 
and  timely  fashion  to  the  identification 
of  the  public  need  for  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems. As  time  passes,  though,  I  am  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  that 
some — £md  perhaps  many — firms  will  be 
forced  to  drop  out  of  this  field.  If  this 
happens,  all  of  us — and  not  just  the  firms 
which  drop  out — will  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has,  of 
course,  long  recognized  that  local  officials 
cannot  regard  local  revenues  as  risk  capi- 
tal. For  that  reason,  the  Congress  has 
adopted  demonstration  project  programs 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  prac- 
ticability of  new  techniques  and  tech- 
nologies. 

Section  208  of  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act  of  1970  authorized  such  a  program 
for  both  the  demonstration  of  resource 
recovery  systems  and  the  construction  of 
new  or  Improved  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities. Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  1972,  but  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
declined  to  release  these  moneys. 

I  have  writtei  today  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Mana«ement  and  Budget 


asking  him  to  release  these  fimds.  I  have 
also  written  to  the  Chairman -designate 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Inviting  them  to  make 
available  to  OMB  their  considerable  ex- 
pertise on  the  aspects  of  this  situation 
which  are  pertinent  to  their  respective 
interests  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  mine  is  not  a  budget- 
busting  request.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
called  for  a  prudent  and  sound  invest- 
ment of  a  modest  amoimt  of  money — $15 
million  at  most — in  an  endeavor  which 
will  return  many  times  that  amount  of 
money  in  savings  by  cities  across  Amer- 
ica. 

Release  of  these  funds  is  the  key  to 
breaking  the  logjam  in  public  accept- 
ance of  promising  new  solid  waste  dis- 
posal technologies  which  will  enable 
them  to  be  adopted  and  utilized  on  a 
broader  scale  throughout  the  Nation.  As 
succeeding  generations  of  these  new 
technologies  are  adopted  and  applied  as 
a  result  of  their  initial  applications,  there 
is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  additional 
significant  breakthroughs  will  occur  to 
further  reduce  the  costs  and  increase  the 
efficiencies  of  these  systems. 

Almost  2  years  ago  in  his  much  pub- 
licized environmental  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Nixon  advocated  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  action  that  I  have  pro- 
posed today  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

"Available  Federal  funding  should  be 
directed  to  selective,  large-scale  demon- 
strations of  innovations  in  solid  waste 
management  in  one  or  more  metropoli- 
tcn  areas.  One  of  the  major  difficulties 
in  changing  solid  waste  management  is 
the  reluctance  of  authorities  in  major 
urban  areas  to  commit  themselves  to 
significant  spending  for  innovations  that 
have  been  tested  only  in  small  towns  or 
under  controlled  conditions.  Federal  sup- 
port could  assist  in  providing  a  smooth 
transition  from  research  to  large-scale 
demonstration  projects." 

Mr.  President,  that  proposal  was  soimd 
then,  and  my  proposal  is  equally  sound 
now.  If  anything,  the  serious  problem 
which  both  of  us  want  to  solve  is  more 
urgent  and  serious  now  than  it  was  2 
years  ago.  The  time  to  act  on  this  prob- 
lem is  now. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  copies  of  my  let- 
ters to  the  Director  of  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the 
Chairman-designate  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TJ.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Pttblic  Wei-eake. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  17. 1971. 
Hon.  George  W.  Siroi.Tz, 

Director.  Office  of  UmiiAgement  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Bbttltx:  As  you  know,  many 
American  cities  face  Immediate,  serious  solid 
waste  disposal  problems.  Other  cities  with 
less  Immediate  problems  In  dealing  with  their 
municipal  refuse  are  challenged  by  decreas- 
ing avallabUity  and  Increasing  costs  of  land 
for  sanitary  lanrttnis  at  a  Uxm  when  other 
eonymtlonal  approaclMa  to  municipal  wast* 


disposal  such  as  Incineration  are  becoming 
more  costly  and  less  acceptable  from  public 
health  and  environmental  viewpoints. 

Municipal  wastes  are  projected  to  Increase 
faster  than  population  in  the  coming  few 
years,  and  the  persistent  upward  trend  in 
public  expenditures  for  waste  dispxisal  serv- 
ices Is  running  on  a  collision  course  with 
other  escalating  demands  on  local  revenues 
for  police  and  fire  protection,  schools,  hous- 
ing, and  other  municipal  services. 

This  bleak  picture  Is  oSset.  in  part,  by 
the  fact  that  private  enterprise  has  developed 
a  number  of  new  solid  waste  disposal  tech- 
nologies which  are  ready  for  adoption  by 
municipalities  on  a  full-scale  commercial 
basis. 

These  new  concepts  promise  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  costs  of  solid  waste  disposal 
services  and  substantial  improvements  over 
the  performance  of  conventional  systems  In 
public  health,  environmental,  and  other 
tern^.  Some  of  the  companies  Involved  in 
this  effort  are  sufficiently  confident  about 
the  performance  of  their  systems  that  they 
will  back  up  their  claims  of  superiority  with 
bonded  performance  guarantees. 

Although  these  advanced  solid  waste  dis- 
posal techniques  have  been  refined  through 
extensive  developmental  and  testing  work  to 
the  point  at  which  they  can  be  applied  by 
municlpalltles  on  a  full-scale  basis,  no  local 
government  has  elected  to  try  them.  The  lim- 
iting factor  here  Is  the  natural  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  mayors  and  other  elected  local 
officials  to  Incur  even  the  limited  risks  that 
may  be  involved  in  adopting,  and  spending  Ic- 
cally-generated  public  funds  for.  solid  waste 
disposal  concepts  which  have  not  been  used 
routinely  by  other  cities. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  private  sector  has 
responded  in  such  a  vigorous  and  timely 
fashion  to  the  identification  of  a  public 
need  for  innovative  appproaches  to  solid 
waste  disposal  problems.  As  time  passes, 
though,  I  am  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  some — and  perhapts  many — firms 
will  l>e  forced  to  drop  out  of  this  field.  If 
this  happens,  all  of  us — not  Just  the  firms 
which  drop  out — will  be  the  losers. 

The  Ciongreos  has,  of  course,  long  recog- 
nized that  local  officials  cannot  regard  local 
revenues  as  risk  capital.  For  that  reason,  the 
Congress  has  adopted  demonstration  project 
programs  to  demonstrate  the  feaslbiUty  and 
practicability  of  new  techniques  and  tech- 
nologies. 

tiM  you  know.  Section  208  of  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970  authorized  such  a  pro- 
gram for  both  the  demonstration  of  resource 
recovery  systems  and  the  construction  of 
new  or  Improved  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties. Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  1972.  but  I  understand 
that  the  Office  o<  Management  and  Budget 
has  declined  to  release  these  monies. 

Release  of  these  funds  is  the  key  to  break- 
ing the  logjam  in  public  acceptance  of  prom- 
ising new  solid  waste  disposal  technologies 
and  enabling  them  to  be  adopted  and  uti- 
lized on  a  broader  scale  throughout  the 
nation.  As  succeeding  generations  of  these 
new  technologies  are  developed  and  applied 
as  a  result  of  their  Initial  application,  there 
Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  additional 
significant  breakthroughs  will  occur  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  costs  and  Increase  the  effi- 
ciencies of  these  systems. 

I  know  that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  commissioned  a  series  of  studies 
by  the  Mtdwest  Research  Institute  on  re- 
source recovery  systems  and  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  Importance  o*  the  rewwiroe  recovery 
concept  as  an  Important  element  In  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  our  serlouB  solid  waste  dis- 
posal problems.  I  can  well  i4>preclate  the 
logic  of  deferring  funding  for  resource  re- 
cooery  tystemt  under  Section  206  until  the 
final  reports  of  the  Mklwect  Re— arch  tnctl- 
tute  atudiea  have  been  received  and  analysed. 

However,  I  bMeve  that  tbe  tirgency  of  our 
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Immediate  solid  waste  dispoeal  problem*  and 
tbe  contlnuLng  drain  on  public  reaource*  tor 
blgh-cost,  but  essential,  solid  waste  disposal 
services  Justify  immediate  action  to  make 
funds  available  for  "new  or  Unproved  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities"  under  the  second 
clause  of  SecUon  208(a).  ParenthetlcaUy,  I 
should  note  that  many  of  the  new  technol'o- 
gflea  also  lnc<^porate  features  for  the  recovery 
of  resources,  and  that  additional  resource  re- 
covery capabilities  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
Incorporated  Into  most  of  these  systems 
when  markets  for  recovered  materials  and 
others  factors  Justify  that  action. 

My  viewpoint  of  the  importance  of  releas- 
ing funding  for  this  Important  purjxDee  Is 
Buppc«i«d  by  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  almost  two  years  ago  In  his  en- 
vironmental message  when  he  said: 

"AvsiUable  federal  funding  shotUd  be  di- 
rected to  selective,  large-scale  demonstra- 
tions of  innovations  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment in  one  or  more  metrop<Hltan  areas.  One 
of  the  major  dllBculties  in  changing  solid 
waste  management  is  the  reluctance  of  au- 
thorities in  major  urban  ar^as  to  commit 
themselves  to  significant  spending  for  inno- 
vations that  have  been  tested  only  in  small 
towns  or  under  controlled  conditions.  P'ed- 
eral  support  could  assist  in  providing  a 
smooth  transition  from  research  to  large- 
scale  demonstration  projects." 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  acting 
to  release  the  funds  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  the  section  208  program.  Once  that  is 
done  we  can  begin  the  urgent  task  of  making 
economically,  environmentally,  and  other- 
wise 8uj)erlor  solid  waste  disposal  technolo- 
gies available  to  local  levels  of  government  to 
assist  them  in  dealing  with  their  increas- 
ingly serious  solid  waste  disposal  problems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  P.   Eaglbton, 

U.S.   Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMriTEE  ON  PUBUC  WORKS, 

Washington,  D.C..  December  17, 1971. 
Hon.  e:dwako  E.  Davdj.  Jr. 
Director,  Office  of  Scienc-  and  Technology, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Om.  Davdj:  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  which  I 
believe  to  be  pertinent  to  your  continuing 
interest  in  stimulating  the  transfer  of  more 
effective  and  efficient  methods  and  tech- 
nologies to  all  levels  of  government,  and  par- 
ticularly to  units  of  government  at  the  local 
level. 

As  my  letter  Indicates,  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy — for  the  most  part  with  no 
public  funding  assistance — has  generated  a 
number  of  promising  new  methods  and 
technologies  for  disposing  of  solid  wastes, 
and  partlcxilarly  municipal  refuse,  which  are 
economically,  environmentally,  and  otherwise 
superior  to  conventional  waste  disposal  tech- 
niques. 

However,  public  officials  at  local  levels  of 
government  are  reluctant  to  commit  public 
funds  to  these  new  techniques  because  of 
longstanding  preferences  for  approaches 
which  have  been  widrty  practiced  for  long 
periods  of  time  by  other  municipalities. 

The  key  to  breaking  this  technology  trans- 
fer logjam  Is  to  encourage  a  number  of 
cities  to  adopt  a  variety  of  these  new  ap- 
proaches to  demonstrate  their  practicability. 
The  encouragement  that  is  lacking  in  this 
situation  is  federal  assumption,  in  the  broad- 
er nationaJ  interests,  of  a  part  of  the  risk 
of  trjrtng  these  new  and  relatively  "undemon- 
strated"  techniques. 

SecUon  208  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act 
of  1970  authorizes  such  a  program  of  federal 
financial  assistance  In  the  construction  of 
new  or  Improved  methods  of  disposing  of 
•olid   wastes.   Punda   appropriated   for   this 


program  for  fiscal  1972  have  been  administra- 
tively held  up  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

I  would  appreciate  your  sharing  the  bene- 
fits of  70ur  experience  and  insights  in  the 
area  of  technology  transfer  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  In  this  situa- 
tion and  any  additional  assistance  you  can 
provide  in  assuring  that  this  Important  pro- 
gram receives  the  funding  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated for  it. 

The  technologies  Involved  here  could  yield 
very  substantial,  relatively  inamec'.iate  bene- 
fits to  all  sectors  of  the  public  in  return  for 
a  very  modest  commitment  o."  funds.  Their 
adoption  and  use  also  wUl  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  further  Incremental  advances 
In  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  solid  waste 
disposal  techniques  and  provide  an  operating 
context  ,  Ithln  which  adoption  of  practicable 
resource  recovery  systems  can  take  place. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 

V.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMm-EE   ON    PtTBLIC  WORKS, 

Washington,  DC.  December  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Hejibebt  Stein, 

Chairman-designate,    Council    of    Economic 
Advisers,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Stein:  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  pertinent  to  your  interest  in  increas- 
ing our  national  productivity  in  general  and 
the  efficiency  of  expenditures  by  local  units 
of  government  In  particular. 

As  my  letter  indicates,  the  private  sector 
has  developed  a  variety  of  new  approaches  to 
the  increasingly  expensive  and  difficult  prob- 
lem of  municipal  solid  waste  disposal.  These 
new  approaches  promise  to  relieve,  in  part, 
the  enormous  drain  on  public  resources 
created  by  the  presently  inefficient,  high -cost 
conventional  solid  waste  disposal  techniques. 
They  also  offer  the  pro6i>ect  of  facilitating 
the  performance  of  solid  waste  disposal  serv- 
ices In  ways  which  will  be  environmentally 
and  otherwise  superior  to  conventional 
approaches. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Director  to  release 
the  fiscal  1972  funding  provided  by  Congress 
for  the  program  of  federal  financial  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  of  new  and  Improved 
methods  of  solid  waste  disposal  authorized 
by  section  208  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act 
of  1970. 

I  believe  that  commitment  of  the  modest 
funding  provided  by  Congress  for  this  pro- 
gram will  produce  dollar  savings  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  Federal  Investment  through  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  use  of  public  re- 
sources and  Improvements  in  the  quality  of 
our  natural  environment  as  well. 

I  would  appreciate  your  making  available 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  your  experience  and  insights  In 
the  area  of  productivity  of  the  funds  com- 
mitted to  solid  waste  disposal  by  local  gov- 
ernments and  any  additional  assistance  you 
can  provide  In  assuring  that  this  iipportant 
program  receives  the  funding  Congress  has 
appropriated  for  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  P.  Eacleton. 

US.  Senator. 


December  17,  1971 


ADDRESS     BY     SENATOR     MUSKIE 
AGAINST  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  that  faces  our  Na- 
tion today  Is  the  question  of  equality. 
During  the  past  decade,  we  have  focused 
on  the  problem  of  racial  equality.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  dis- 
crimination aa  the  basis  of  sex  is  also  a 


serious  social  problem  that  demands 
Government  redress.  As  the  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  social  and 
economic  costs  of  sex  discrimination,  and 
of  the  pressing  need  to  estabUsh  sexual 
equality  under  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  given  last 
month  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  Senator 
MusKiE  spoke  eloquently  about  the  meas- 
ures we  must  take  in  order  to  provide 
women  with  £in  equal  opportunity  in  our 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
by  Senator  Muskie  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Majority  Who  Ark  Women 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mtiskir) 
I  understand  that  you  hear  from  a  number 
of  speakers  every  year.  And  it  Is  fitting  for 
this  Freedom  Forum  to  meet  frequently  be- 
cause we  must  meet  such  frequent  chal- 
lenges to  the  future  of  freedom.  For  a  so- 
ciety like  ours,  change  is  the  condition  of 
survival — change  to  counter  new  outbreaks 
of  Intolerance — to  push  out  the  frontiers  of 
Justice — to  build  a  country  equal  to  the  full 
meaning  of  liberty.  And  so  it  has  been 
throughout  our  history. 

The  first  Americans  signed  a  charter  of 
freedom  called  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  they  also  treated  a  whole  race 
of  human  beings  as  private  property,  it  was 
left  to  their  descendants  to  see  the  wrong  of 
slavery  and  change  our  country  in  four  years 
of  bloody  civil  war. 

The  Americans  of  the  1860's  fought  to  free 
the  slaves,  but  they  also  permitted  monopoly 
power  to  chain  twenty  million  workers  to 
Jobs  of  relentless  toll  for  little  reward.  It 
was  left  to  another  generation  to  see  the 
wrong  of  sweatshops  and  drive  them  from 
our  nation's  Industry. 

In  1933,  our  parents  voted  for  a  New  Deal 
to  guarantee  basic  economic  decency,  but 
most  of  them  also  stood  by  while  "whites 
only"  remained  stamped  on  the  promise  of 
American  life.  Then  we  saw  the  wrong  of 
racial  discrimination — and  we  are  still  work- 
ing to  end  it. 

This  has  always  been  the  way  people  have 
fought  for  freedom — not  only  in  America  and 
in  our  time — but  everywhere  and  for  all  time. 
Each  generation  confronts  a  deprivation  of 
liberty  unseen  or  unsolved  by  the  last  gen- 
eration. And  each  of  us  is  called  upon  to 
build  something  better  than  the  Imperfect 
freedom  we  have  Inherited.  Of  course,  we  will 
not  reach  perfection  either.  Our  children  and 
their  children  after  them  will  advance  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  directions  still  beyond 
our  vision.  And  in  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
advances  before  us  and  after  us  wUl  be 
written  the  history  of  freedom  on  this 
planet — from  the  first  days  of  the  Athenian 
Agora  to  the  last  moment  of  human  existence 
as  we  know  it. 

But  our  part  In  the  struggle  is  larger  than 
the  part  entrusted  to  other  ages.  The  pace 
of  change  has  accelerated — and  we  are  now 
deluged  by  new  demands  for  Justice  In  a 
short  span  of  time.  Abraham  Lincoln  counted 
fourscore  and  seven  years  between  the  first 
and  second  great  trials  of  American  freedom. 
But  Just  between  1951  and  1971  ...  In  a 
single  score  of  years  ...  we  have  been  asked 
to  answer  the  threat  of  McCarthyism — to  con- 
front the  crisis  of  black  inequality — to  wipe 
out  poverty  and  hunger — and  to  answer  the 
urgent,  unmet  claims  of  chlcanos,  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Indians,  and  ethnic  minorities. 

We  have  been  challenged  to  change  so 
much  and  so  fast.  It  Is  a  difficult  task — but  It 
is  also  a  task  th*t  we  should  welctxne.  We 
have  the  chance  in  our  UYta  to  do  more  for 
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freedom  than  any  other  generation  In  the 
history  of  human  We.  And  In  recent  years,  we 
bave  learned  the  true  dimensions  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  have  learned  that  we  must  flgbt,  not 
only  for  the  minority  who  are  not  white,  but 
for  the  majority  who  ar*  women.  And  their 
cause  should  be  the  cause  of  every  American. 
The  struggle  tat  women's  rights  Is  nothing 
less  than  another  chapter  in  the  long  and 
ceaseless  struggle  for  human  rights. 

Some  of  us — especially  those  of  us  who  are 

joen sometimes  find  It  difficult  to  take  the 

women's  movement  seriously.  Perhaps  un- 
consciously, countless  men  respond  to  the 
fact  of  sex  discrimination  in  a  way  which 
proves  the  case  against  them.  The  same  re- 
porters who  write  with  passion  and  convic- 
tion about  racial  Injustice  frequently  react 
to  sexual  injustice  with  detachment  and 
even  derision.  Television  comedians  who 
march  on  Washington  or  at  Selma  stDl  tell 
Insensitive  Jokee  about  feminine  Intuition 
and  male  realism.  And  there  Is  a  subtle  but 
pervasive  sense  of  condescension  In  the  typi- 
cal a^e  attitude  toward  the  struggle  for 
women's  rights. 

In  1963,  John  Kennedy  summoned  white 
Americans  to  the  cause  of  black  equality  with 
this  question:  "Who  among  us  would  be 
content  to  have  the  color  of  his  skin 
changed.  .  .?  Who  among  us  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  counsels  of  patience  and  de- 
lay?" Now  in  1971,  It  Is  time  for  American 
men  to  ask:  "Who  among  us  would  be  con- 
tent to  trade  status  and  rights  with  American 
women?" 

Would  men  accept  a  situation  where  they 
earned  only  $60  for  every  $100  earned  by 
women? 

Would  men  be  content  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for 
women? 

Would  male  college  graduates  settle  for  an 
annual  Income  (5,000  lower  than  their  female 
counterparts? 

Would  men  stand  silently  by  If  they  were 
only  7%  of  all  doctors,  3%  of  all  lawyers,  and 
1%  of  all  federal  Judges? 

Tct  that  is  what  women  are  and  what 
women  face  in  American  society.  And  they 
bave  more  grievances  than  mere  economic 
Inequality.  Our  culture  offers  women  self- 
cleaning  ovens,  but  often  withholds  the  self- 
respect.  That  can  come  only  from  excellence 
and  achievement.  Why  have  law  schools  and 
medical  schocds  acted  as  though  educating 
women  was  a  waste  of  resources.  What  has 
happened  to  the  female  citizens  who  shotUd 
be  sitting  in  the  Senate  and  the  House?  Why 
was  no  woman  present  when  the  fate  of  the 
world  was  decided  In  the  Cabinet  room  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  MlssUe  crisis? 

Not  because  women  are  less  talented  or  less 
stable — but  because  a  male-dominated  so- 
ciety long  ago  decided  that  this  was  the  natu- 
ral order  of  life.  The  decision  may  have  been 
unconscious.  Through  the  early  years  of  my 
public  career,  I  Just  assumed  that  political 
leadership  was  not  the  right  role  for  most 
women.  Like  millions  of  other  "">"  in  other 
professions,  I  Inherited  and  accepted  a  cul- 
tural bias  which  was  seldom  questioned  or 
even  understood  for  what  it  was. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  now  for  a  failure  to 
see  the  facts  and  the  wrongs  of  female  in- 
equality. The  women  of  America  are  telling 
the  rest  of  America  about  the  devastating  Im- 
pact of  sex  discrimination.  Some  men  may 
dismiss  their  complaints  or  deride  their  tac- 
tics, but  no  man  can  claim  not  to  know.  So 
If  the  bias  against  women  is  passed  on  to  an- 
other generation  m  this  land,  the  CAUse  will 
not  be  Ignorance,  but  a  conscious  decision  to 
deny  fuU  freedom  to  more  than  half  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

We  can  make  that  choice — and  we  can 
disguise  our  faOure  to  expand  the  aoops  of 
'^''•'^y.  perhaps  even  from  ourselves.  Or  we 
can  req>ond  aa  our  parenU  responded  to  other 


challenges  in  other  times.  We  can  make  wom- 
en's rights  a  reality  and  not  just  a  rallying 
cry.  That  is  omr  tesk — youxs  and  mine — at 
every  level  of  goremment  and  in  every  part 
of  our  private  lives. 

We  must  stop  assuming  that  all  married 
women  are  better  off  at  home  than  at  work. 
Every  woman  should  bave  the  chance  for  a 
rewarding  career  as  a  wife  and  mother  and 
a  rewarding  career  In  the  outside  world.  And 
each  woman  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide— to  choose  one  of  those  careers  or  both 
of  them. 

That  goal  is  so  easy  to  say,  so  hard  to 
achieve.  Prom  their  first  readers  in  school 
to  their  daily  toys  and  games,  children  are 
taught  to  regard  boys  as  more  active  and 
more  creative  than  girls.  The  same  pattern 
prevails  through  adolescence  and  Into  adult- 
hood. And  we  cannot  change  the  resulting 
perceptions  until  we  change  the  way  we  raise 
our  sons  and  daughters.  That  Is  our  special 
responsibility  as  parents,  teachers,  or  school 
administrators — and  our  common  responsi- 
bility on  local  school  boards  across  America. 

And  we  must  remove  other,  stlU  steeper 
barriers  to  sexual  equality.  Even  if  a  woman 
wants  a  career,  she  often  cannot  find  a  uni- 
versity willing  to  train  her  or  a  company  will- 
ing to  employ  her  on  the  same  terms  as  a 
male  competitor.  But  there  are  no  profes- 
sions less  fit  for  women,  no  positions  too  Im- 
portant for  women,  and  no  judgments  a 
woman  cannot  make  as  well  as  a  man.  And  we 
must  make  it  possible  for  every  woman  to 
reach  her  full  potential. 

Private  institutions  must  change  their 
attitudes  and  their  policies.  Universities — 
especially  graduate  and  technical  schools — 
must  stop  admitting  or  rejecting  applicants 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Business  and  industry 
must  stop  paying  women  less  for  the  same 
work  and  promoting  women  less  for  the  ^ame 
talent.  And  reform  is  not  a  distant  goal,  but 
an  Immediate  priority.  For  example,  here  in 
Schenectady,  General  Electric  has  already 
made  notable  gains  in  a  new  program  to  in- 
sure equal  opportunity  for  women. 

Unfortunately,  many  universities  and  most 
corporations  have  not  moved  as  fast  or  as 
far  as  G.E.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  in  1963,  violations  have  been  charged 
against  Industrial  giants  such  as  Wheaton 
Olass,  American  Can,  and  R.C.A.  And  women 
stUl  have  trouble  entering  advanced  science 
or  engineering  programs  in  American 
universities. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  stUl 
unfinished  struggle  for  black  equality,  it  is 
that  the  fundamental  Issues  of  freedom  can- 
not be  left  to  private  Institutions  and  pri- 
vate individuals  alone.  They  require  the  kind 
of  moral  leadership — at  the  highest  level — 
that  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
provided  In  the  effort  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  racial  discrimination.  But  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  has  not  lieen  lead- 
ing in  the  fight  for  clvU  rights  or  women's 
rights.  And  in  the  field  of  women's  rights,  it 
is  even  hard  to  give  the  President  credit  for 
merely  following. 

In  1963,  Richard  Nixon  pledged  to  "add 
equality  between  the  sexes  to  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  guaranteed  to  all  Americans." 
But  In  1971,  we  can  look  back  on  three  years 
of  failure  under  this  administration.  Only 
1.7%  of  the  policy-making  positions  in  the 
federal  government  are  occupied  by  women. 
Of  the  200  appointed  to  advisory  boards,  only 
27  serve  in  leadership  roles,  while  62  serve 
on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  agency  assigned  to  carry  out  the 
executive  order  on  fair  promotion  and  hiring 
has  little  to  show  tar  its  efforts  except  an 
occasional  newsletter. 

And  the  administration  which  has  failed 
to  put  Its  own  house  in  order  has  failed 
women's  rights  on  a  far  broader  SMde. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  guaranteed  equal 


employment  opportunity  throughout  the 
economy  for  women  and  znlooritles.  In  the 
Senate,  we  are  now  trying  to  make  that  rule 
of  federal  law  a  fac*.  of  everyday  life.  We 
want  to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  act  against  Job  bias  Instead 
of  merely  tAlkIng  against  It.  We  believe  the 
CommlsEian  should  be  able  to  Issue  Judicially 
enforceable  orders  to  end  discriminatory  hir- 
ing practices.  The  administration  Is  opposed 
to  that  reform — and  asks  us  to  rely  on  the  in- 
effective and  "informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  persuasion." 

The  administration  has  also  worked  against 
the  legislation  designed  to  help  a  woman 
keep  the  Job  she  takes.  This  fall,  the  Con- 
gress came  close  to  enacting  comprehensive 
day  care  for  the  children  of  working  mothers. 
The  President  threatened  to  veto  the  blU. 
He  pressured  for  a  compromise  which  does 
not  do  enough  for  any  family — and  does 
nothing  for  families  with  Incomes  over  (7000 
a  year.  To  secure  at  least  some  progress,  the 
Senate  was  willing  to  accept  that.  But  now 
the  White  House  is  lobbying  to  defeat  even 
the  compromise.  What  does  the  President 
wsnt — no  day  care  at  all  and  more  women 
wto  cannot  work  bcause  there  is  no  one  to 
look  after  their  children?  The  Congress  must 
fight  for  day  care — ^and  we  must  pass  it  In 
1971. 

And  what  the  administration  has  decided 
to  oppose  is  matched  only  by  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  propose.  Eight 
years  after  John  Kennedy  appointed  the  first 
presidential  commission  on  the  status  of 
women,  Richard  Nixon  said  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  not  moved  fast  enough  and  far 
enough  on  women's  lights.  And  the  Presi- 
dent was  right.  So  what  did  he  do?  He  ap- 
pointed another  task  force.  In  1970.  his  task 
force  reported.  Their  report  was  printed.  And 
the  President  has  ignored  virtually  all  of  their 
major  recommendations. 

We  must  Implement  them  now. 

For  example,  we  must  guarantee  women 
admission  to  publicly  supported  higher  edu- 
cation under  the  same  standards  as  men.  We 
must  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  Equal  Pay 
and  Equal  Employment  Acts  to  cover  every 
Job  in  government  and  In  the  private  sector. 
We  must  provide  more  equitable  retirement 
benefits  for  households  with  working  wives. 

The  answer  to  sex  discrimination  is  not 
more  task  forces  and  new  commissions,  if 
we  do  not  know  by  now  what  must  be  done, 
then  we  will  never  know  it  or  do  it.  And  the 
Congress  must  not  delay  beyond  the  spring 
in  approving  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

That  would  be  the  single  most  vital  vic- 
tory for  the  cause  of  women's  rights.  We  have 
Just  been  confronted  with  a  crippling  modi- 
fication of  the  Amendment  during  subcom- 
mitt»*  debate.  But  the  Senate  will  have  the 
time  to  fight  for  the  original  version  when 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January — and  we 
must  take  the  time  to  write  complete  equal- 
ity between  men  and  women  into  the  law  of 
this  land. 

And  even  when  we  accomplish  that  much, 
we  still  have  to  do  so  much  more.  We  cannot 
root  out  overnight  the  accumulation  of  cen- 
turies of  prejudice  against  women.  But  we 
can  begin  in  every  aspect  of  our  endeavors. 

Any  politician  who  talks  about  women's 
rights  should  be  prepared  to  work  for  wom- 
en's rights  in  the  political  year  ahead.  The 
National  Women's  I>oliUcal  Caucus  must  be 
heard  and  heeded  by  both  parties.  And  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  we  vanst  do  better  than 
one  state  party  chairman  wbo  is  a  woman — 
better  than  the  13%  of  national  convention 
delegates  who  wwe  women  last  time— and 
better  than  the  low  level  responslbUltles  as- 
signed to  most  womsn  In  past  campaigns. 
Women  should  have  equal  represent«tlon  on 
every  state  delegation  to  the  convention  and 
a  maximum  role  on  the  staff  of  every  candi- 
date for  the  nomination.  And  tbe  next  ad- 
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female  audience.  Obviously,  I  decided  that 
my  Instinct  was  wrong.  Most  women  already 
understand  the  pain  of  sex  discrimination. 
They  are  living  with  it  every  day.  And  most 
women  are  ready  to  claim  complete  equality 
In  our  society. 

But  most  men — here  and  everywhere  in 
America — are  still  not  truly  committed  to 
women's  rights.  Most  of  us  have  not  yet  said 
to  women  that  we  agree  with  their  de- 
mands— that  they  should  have  the  same 
chance  we  have — that  they  are  not  second 
class  citizens  but  full  partners  In  the  com- 
mon enterprise  we  call  America.  And  only 
when  we  say  that  can  we  Insure  the  future 
of  freedom. 

For  a  free  society  cannot  become  static  and 
remain  free. 

Who  would  call  America  free  In  1971  If 
black  people  had  to  follow  the  rules  of  1951 
and  sit  In  the  back  of  a  bus? 

And  who  believes  that  after  50  years,  we 
have  done  enough  when  women  can  vote  in 
elections,  but  not  on  the  Supreme  Court  or 
In  the  Cabinet? 

We  must  ask  more  of  ourselves — and  we 
munt  commit  ourselves  to  building  a  coun- 
try equal  to  our  hopes  and  our  boasts. 

There  Is  sexism  in  American  society.  Just 
as  there  Is  racism.  But  there  Is  also  a  tradi- 
tion passed  down  from  democracy  to  de- 
mocracy through  recorded  history — a  tradi- 
tion which  tells  us  that  we  can  see  and 
change  each  successive  Imperlection  in  the 
fabric  of  freedom. 

The  first  Americans  started  this  country 
off  with  the  declaration  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John 


asfoUows: 

SntATOB  BtrcKunr  Asdkkssxs  th«  An  Fobcs 

AaaociATioif.  Obi^lndo,  Fla.,  Dscxmbis  16 

1971 

I  am  awed  at  the  abundance  of  stars  and 
ribbons  which  I  see  about  me  today.  When 
I  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  some  26 
years  ago,  having  risen  to  the  dizzying  rank 


but  by  the  power  relationships  within  which 
that  nation  must  operate.  And  we  must  keep 
In  mind  that  in  the  real  world,  no  country 
can  conduct  an  effective  foreign  policy  with- 
out a  military  capabUlty  which  is  appropri- 
ate to  its  responsibilities. 

In  our  case,  our  responsibilities  since 
World  War  II  have  necessarUy  been  Inter- 
national   in   scope   as   they  have  concerned 


of  Ueutenant  Junior  grade  while  serving  on      themselves  prlmarUy  with  the  need  to  con 


an  LST  in  the  Western  Pacific,  it  would 
have  been  Impossible  for  me  to  foresee  that 
I  would  one  day  have  the  temerity  to  address 
so  august  and  knowledgeable  a  group  on  the 
subject  of  National  defense.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1946,  it  would  have  been  equally  im- 
possible to  foresee   how  soon   we  would  be 


tain  the  aggressive  outward  thrust  of  the 
Communist  powers.  These  are  responsibUities 
which  we  did  not  seek,  but  which  we  cannot 
escape  as  the  only  free  world  power  capable 
of  facing  up  to  the  Russian  challenge.  In  the 

past  we  have  succeeded   time  and  again 

witness,  for  example,  the  Berlin  and  Cuban 


losing  sight  of  the  lessons  of  Munich,  the      crises— In  causing  the  Soviets  to  back  away 
lessons  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  single     ^rom  confrontations  which  might  have  Ig- 

... —  .,_..       .  nited  a  third  world  war  precisely  because  we 

had  the  military  power  to  back  the  positions 
we  had  to  take.  The  Soviets  simply  could  not 
risk  a  test  of  strength.  Our  military  might,  In 
other  words,  has  been  the  critical  factor'  in 
our  ability  to  maintain  the  tenuous  peace 
which  by  and  large  has  existed  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War. 

While  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  ultimately  rested  on  our  power  to  unleash 
nuclear   devastation   on   any   enemy.   It  has 


proposition  that  only  the  strong  can  remain 
free. 

In  simpler  times,  when  it  was  somehow 
easier  to  maintain  touch  with  reality  than 
it  is  today,  it  was  understood  that  the  first 
priority  of  any  society  was  to  provide  for 
its  own  survival.  This  fundamental  principle 
ought  to  be  as  self-evident  today  as  It  ever 
ha.s  lv»»>n  in  the  pnst.  Yet  fnr  snme  tlrrip 
now,  we  have  been  in  the  grips  of  a  blind 
antl-milltarlsm  which  has  forced  drastic  cut- 


backs In  large  categories  of  defense  spending     '°"8    b«en   an   accepted    fact   at   home   and 


which  are  essential  to  our  securlty^and  all 
in  the  high-sounding  name  of  reordered  pri- 
orities. As  a  result,  we  are  not  only  falling 
critically  behind  in  the  necessary  business 
of  military  research  and  development,  but 
we  have  allowed  our  existing  forces  to  de- 
teriorate to  a  point  where  the  ability  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 


abroad  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  United 
States  should  ever  Initiate  an  atomic  strike. 
Therefore,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  defense 
policy  has  depended  on  our  having  sufficient 
strategic  weapons  survive  any  attack 
launched  by  an  enemy  to  assure  us  the 
ability  to  deliver  a  retaliatory  strike  which 
would    Inflict    unacceptable    losses.    This   Is 


Kennedy  tried  to  teach  us  that  the  phrase      defense  of  vital  national  interests  may  be  In      "^'^^^  °ur  policy  of   nuclear  deterrence  has 


meant  black  men  as  well  as  white  men 
Franklin  Roosevelt  told  us  that  the  phrase 
Included  the  forgotten  man  as  well  as  the 
rich  man.  Now,  after  almost  two  hundred 
years,  we  must  rewrite  the  phrase  again. 
America  must  hold  this  truth  to  be  self- 
evident:  that  all  people  are  created  equal — 
black  and  white,  the  powerful  and  the  power- 
less, women  and  men. 

And  If  we  meet  our  responsibility,  freedom 
can  survive  to  meet  other  challenges  In  the 
next  generation  or  the  next  century.  It  Is  an 
endless  process — and  it  is  the  most  reward- 
ing way  of  life  humanity  has  ever  known. 


ARMS  SUPE31IORITY  EFFORT  BY 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
encouraging  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  ob- 
serve that  more  and  more  Senators  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union — despite  all  the  talk  about 
arms  limitation  and  detente — is  making 
a  determined  eCfort  to  establish  an  arms 
superiority  over  the  United  States  in 
every  area  of  military  preparedness.  It 
is  encouraging  because  the  stakes  in- 
volved in  what  the  U.S5JI..  Is  now  at- 
tempting to  do  are  enormous  and  vital  to 
the  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  few  of  us  who  have  been 


Jenpardy. 

Because  of  the  attrition  caused  by  infla- 
tion, these  cutbacks  have  been  ttUt  more 
severe  than  would  appear  on  the  basis  of 
dollar  figures  alone.  We  have  not  simply 
cut  the  fat  out  of  military  budgets,  we  have 
been  hacking  away  at  the  sinews  and  mus- 
cles as  well.  By  way  of  Illustration,  because 
of  Inflation  and  because  payroll  costs  have 
risen  from  40  per  cent  of  the  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  19C4  to  over  CO  per  ceat  of  tlie 
defense  budget  tor  fiscal  1972,  in  the  current 
year  we  will  be  purchasing  40  per  cent  less 
military  research  and  hardware  than  we 
did  eight  years  ago  before  we  became  ac- 
tively Involved  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

These  same  figures  have  forced  us.  over 
the  same  eight-year  period,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  our  Navy  carrier  wings  from  34 
to  15.  the  number  of  our  tactical  Air  Force 
squadrons  from  119  to  105,  and  to  reduce 
by  almost  30  per  cent  the  number  of  our 
active  naval  vessels,  from  932  to  658. 

What  is  even  more  serious,  in  view  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  build-up.  is  »he  dra- 
matic cutback  of  our  investment  In  our  stra- 
tegic forces  over  the  course  of  the  past  ten 
years  or  so.  In  the  late  1960's,  we  were  spend- 
ing •13-15  billion  a  year  on  our  strategic 
forces.  By  1966,  we  were  only  spending  $6.S 
billion.  And  although  today  we  are  spend- 
ing aljout  $8  billion  on  these  forces,  we  are 
not  purchasing  significantly  more  with  this 
Investment  than  we  did  in  1966  because  of 
inflation.  Thus  in  terms  of  stable  dollars,  we 
are  spending  today  In  this  critical  area  less 


been  all  about.  This  Is  what  has  been  called 
the  balance  of  terror. 

There  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence,  how- 
ever, to  support  the  conclusion  that  we  will 
GOon  find  oursclvcc  in  n  pctitlcn  where  our 
deterrent  capacity  will  no  longer  tie  suf- 
ficiently plausible  to  cause  the  Soviet  Union 
to  back  away  from  future  confrontations  in- 
volving interests  vital  to  the  west.  What  this 
means,  quite  simply,  is  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  point  where  no  American 
president  will  be  able  to  emerge  from  a  po- 
litical confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  our  foreign  policy  objectives  Intact, 
whether  that  confrontation  takes  place  in 
the  Middle  East  or  Western  Europe  or  even 
in  the  Carlbl>ean. 

Since  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  has  launched 
and  sustained  a  truly  extraordinary  drive  to 
increase  and  modernize  every  section  of  her 
strategic  and  conventional  forces.  As  a  result, 
the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  payload  capacity 
In  her  intercontinental  and  submarine- 
launched  baUlstlc  mlssUes  which  is  po- 
tentially capkable  of  delivering  eight  times  as 
many  nuclear  warheads  as  the  United  States. 
This  build-up  so  far  exceeds  any  plausible 
requirement  for  a  policy  of  deterrence  that 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  developed  this  extraordinary  capacity  for 
use  in  support  of  her  own  diplomacy,  a 
diplomacy  whose  historic  goals  have  always 
been  aggressive. 

The  conventional  wisdom  states  that  any 
development  of  nuclear  warheads  beyond  a 
certain  point,  whether  by  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  la  simply  superfluous — 


harpiilg  on  this  subject  for  the  past  6  than  half  as  much  as  we  were  Just  a  decade  the'dls^VVm  wKhel<iTe*'rM^Ttiire"m«^^ 

years  have  felt  rather  lonely  in  our  con-  ago  despite  the  danger.  Inhereni  in  the  rapid  ly  aT-^t^rZiir  Ta^Ll^  I  s^^t  hoover, 

cem  until   recent  months.  deterioration  of  America's  relative  strategic  that  there  is  no  evidence  whaSver  that  the 

Accordingly,  I  invite  the  Senate's  at-  "'"•ngth  Russians  buy  this  analysis, 

tentlon  to  an  outstanding  address  de-  ,   Now  admittedly,  there  is  no  inherent  virtue  Por  an  insight  into  what  may  be  the  Rus- 

llvered  before  the  Air  Force  Association's  ♦  'S^^^*  *  '*^*  "***  "*"^  muit^r  slan  view,  let  us  consider  what  might  pUusi- 

meetlng  at  Orlando    Pla     December  15  *"  v.  ^"^  '  °^       developing  incre«ingly  biy  be  the  result  of  a  hypotheUcal  "flrrt 

by  SeslteT  J^mni^t^^  rrf»^  vLl  f*f^^"*^^  weapons.  No  nation  with  peiu^-  strike"  attack  by  the  Soviet,  ot  our  rtrateflc 

cy  ssenaior  JAMXS  BUCXLKY,  of  New  York,  ful  intentions  requires  or  can  Justify  a  de-  forces    If  we  assume  that  RuMla's  onMluc- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator  fense  eeUblUhment  which  is  larger  tuL  thit  il^iine  ^h^l^  ta^iu2Ti^^^ 
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and  we  must — then  the  existing  three  hun- 
dred Soviet  SS-O's  could  each  be  equipped 
with  between  three  and  six  Independently 
targeted  warheads  having  a  yield  of  from  two 
to  five  megatons  eau:h.  This  would  give  their 
SS-9's  the  present  capacity  to  deliver  be- 
tween 900  and  1800  warheads,  each  capable 
of  attacking  and  destroying  one  of  our  Min- 
utemen  ICBM's.  If  we  assume  further  that 
the  Russians  employ  guidance  technology 
equivalent  to  that  available  to  us  for  our 
Minutemen  in  and  Poseidon  missiles,  then 
a  "first  strike"  attack  by  their  S8-9's  could 
destroy  on  the  ground  or  in  j)ort  about  90 
per  cent  of  oiur  land-based  ICBM's.  50  per 
cent  of  our  aging  B-52  bombers,  and  one- 
third  of  our  Polaris  submarines  before  we 
could  even  consider  a  retaliatory  strike.  And 
this  destruction  of  our  deterrent  force  could 
be  significantly  Increased  by  advanced  guld- 
tmce  technology  which  our  own  research  has 
already   shown   to  be   feasible. 

This  assessment  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategic  capabilities  is  not  mine,  and  it  can- 
not be  written  off  as  scare  talk  emanating 
Irom  the  Pentagon  at  defense  appropriations 
time.  Rather,  it  represents  the  sober  Judg- 
ment of  third  party  observers  such  as  the 
editors  of  Jane'i,  who  in  a  recent  edition 
predicted  that  by  1976.  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  virtually 
all  of  our  land  based  strategic  forces  In  a 
pre-emptive  first  strike. 

Assuming  such  an  attack,  the  Soviets 
would  have  left  over  sufficient  forces-ln- 
belng  to  pose  a  continuing  threat  to  our  re- 
maining strategic  forces  and  to  our  cities. 
This  remaining  capacity  would  Include  over 
900  SS-ll's.  over  400  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  nearly  300  bombers.  We 
would,  as  of  the  present,  still  have  the  sui- 
cidal capacity  to  Inflict  devastation  of  those 
Russian  cities  not  protected  by  ABM  sys- 
tems; but  even  this  remaining  deterrence 
could  be  reduced  to  levels  acceptable  to  the 
Communist  mentality  by  either  a  major 
breakthrough  in  Russia's  anti-submarine 
warfare  capability,  or  by  an  expansion  of  her 
ABM  defenses,  or  by  an  up-grading  of  her 
SA-2  and  SA-5  air  defense  missiles  to  an 
ABM  role. 

There  are  many,  of  com-se,  who  are  pinning 
their  hop>es  on  the  strategic  amu  limitation 
treaty  negotiations  which  are  now  taking 
place  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  a  sensible,  rational,  truly 
peace-seeking  world,  we  could  have  high 
hopes  for  the  success  of  these  discussions: 
and  the  optimist  in  me  believes  that  such 
success  may  in  fact  be  possible,  but  only  If 
the  Soviets  are  satisfied  that  we  will  not  deal 
away  otir  strength  in  exchange  for  unenforce- 
able promises.  One  thing  which  ought  to  be 
clear  Is  that  we  cannot  hope  for  success  if 
we  hide  from  the  cold  realities  of  life,  if  we 
let  ourselves  be  carried  away  by  Euphoria  at 
every  small  concession.  Let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  the  SALT  talks  are  now  entering  their 
third  year  and  that  we  have  experienced 
powerful  pressures  here  at  home  to  defer  any 
build-up  of  our  strategic  forces  or  of  our 
purely  defensive  systems  pending  the  out- 
come of  these  talks.  Yet  since  President 
Johnson's  announcement  in  early  1966  that 
the  SALT  negotiations  had  been  agreed  to, 
the  Sovieu  have  deployed  over  800  additional 
ICBMs,  more  than  doubling  the  number 
which  were  deployed  in  late  1968. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  relenting  in  their  singular  ob- 
session with  the  development  of  an  over- 
whelming strategic  superiority.  Recently 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  reported  that  the 
Sovlete  have  again  enlarged  the  capacity  of 
their  nuclear  submarine  production  yards 
with  the  result  that  their  "Yankee"  class 
submarines — the  rough  equivalent  of  our 
P.Marls — are  Ijeing  produced  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  one  per  month,  a  rate  60  per  cent 
higher  than  that  observed  Just  one  year  ago. 
This  means  that  by  1973  the  SoTleta  wUl  have 


surpassed  ue  In  missile -launching  subma- 
rines. Similarly,  recent  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  Soviets  are  continuing  their  de- 
ployment of  ICBM's,  including  that  of  two 
or  three  new  designs  for  which  we  have  no 
counterparts. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  defer  further  development  of  our  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  capabilities  in  the 
hope  that  successful  negotiations  will  have 
made  the  expenditures  unnecessary.  And  we 
must  take  particular  care  that  any  agree- 
ment reached  with  the  Russians  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  freezing  them  in  a  posi- 
tion of  decisive  superiority. 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  our  own  defense,  and  if  we  wish 
at  the  same  time  to  create  the  conditions 
best  calculated  to  assure  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  present  and  futtire  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  the  arms  race,  then  we 
must  move  on  an  urgent  basis  to  preserve 
the  credibility  of  our  nuclear  deterrence  while 
at  the  same  time  restoring  the  unquestioned 
superiority  of  our  conventional  arms. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  any  longer  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  cur- 
rently spending  $3  billion  per  year  more  than 
we  are  on  military  and  space  research  and 
development,  and  that  she  is  expanding  those 
expenditures  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent  per 
annum  while  ours  have  declined  when  we 
take  Inflation  Into  account.  This  means  that 
the  Soviets  can  pursue  at  least  twice  as  many 
R&D  projects  as  we  are  able  to  sustain. 
Nor  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  significance 
of  some  of  the  dividends  which  she  Is  al- 
ready beginning  to  derive  from  this  In- 
vestment. Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft 
reports,  for  example,  that  the  Soviets  have 
now  developed  and  tested  a  satellite-destroy- 
er system  which  is  capable  of  attacking  any 
satellite  which  we  may  station  in  space.  We 
have  no  comparable  system  at  our  disposal, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  have  one  for  years  to 
come.  Recent  press  refwrts  indicate  that 
the  Soviets  are  developing  a  low-cost  Mach 
4  cruise  missile — another  serious  threat  for 
which  we  have  no  satisfactory  defenses  be- 
cause insufficient  funds  have  been  allocated 
to  conduct  the  necessary  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  examples  of  the  Soviet  Union's  high 
degree  of  military  sophistication  are  legion: 
so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  the  editors  of  the 
1971-72  edition  of  Jane's  Weapons  Systems 
have   been    led   to   the   conclusion   that: 

"Russia  now  has  the  Initiative  in  weapons 
technology.  Whereas  for  a  long  time  it  was 
assumed — with  considerable  Justification — 
that  the  NATO  countries  had  a  clear  lead 
in  the  development  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, it  is  now  clear  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
extinguished  that  lead  and  is  outstripping 
the  West." 

The  seriousness  of  this  development  can- 
not be  overstated,  because  a  lead  once  lost 
is  not  readily  recaptured  except  at  very  large 
cost.  What  it  means,  quite  simply,  is  that 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
cost.  We  will  be  risking  a  technological 
Pearl  Harbor  from  which  there  may  be  no 
reprieve. 

What  is  more,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  ob- 
sessed with  our  strategic  capabilities  at  the 
expense  of  our  conventional  forces,  because 
our  strategic  posture  represents  only  part 
of  the  story.  Under  any  phlloaophy  of  stra- 
tegic defense,  the  objective  has  been  to  assure 
a  balance  of  forces  which  wiU  preclude  a 
resort  to  nuclear  warfare.  But  while  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  balance  might  avert 
the  horror  of  an  atomic  holocaust,  it  does 
nothing  to  eliminate  recourse  to  more  con- 
ventional forms  of  warfare:  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  nuclear  warfare  becomes  unthink- 
able, to  that  extent  must  we  make  certain 
that  we  maintain  the  conventional  strength 
essential  to  our  needs.  But  here  again,  while 
we  have  allowed  our  position  to  deteriorate, 
the  Soviets  have  been  overtaking  us  with 


astonishing  determination  and  speed,  with 
consequences  which  are  far  from  academic. 

In  the  field  of  air  defense,  for  example, 
the  Soviets  have  deployed  In  recent  years 
several  thousand  highly  effective  surface-to- 
air  missile  launchers  while  we  have  allowed 
our  own  air  defenses  to  deteriorate  to  a 
point  which  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  has 
described  as  the  weakest  condition  since 
1942. 

In  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  capa- 
ble of  fielding  over  15.000  moder.i  tanks  as 
compared  with  less  than  half  that  number 
available  to  the  NATO  forces.  Yet  in  recent 
weeks,  an  effort  was  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  kill  plans  for  the  production 
of  an  American  tank  of  su]}erior  technical 
character  which  wlU  enable  us  to  offset  the 
Soviet  Union's  numerical  superiority  in 
tanks  and  in  manpower. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  outclasses  us  in 
intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  which 
she  has  targeted  against  our  NATO  allies: 
and  she  has  recently  deployed  a  new  short- 
range  ballistic  mlssUe,  the  8S-12  scaleboard. 
which  is  capable  of  delivering  either  nuclear 
or  high  explosive  warheads  over  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles  while  our  own  coun- 
terpart, the  lance.  Is  still  two  or  three  years 
away  from  deployment. 

In  still  another  area,  the  Russians  have  un- 
veiled a  whole  new  series  of  aircraft,  such  as 
the  MIG  23  Foxbat  and  the  Mach  2  Backfire 
strategic  bomber,  which  have  eroded  away 
the  once  unchallenged  superiority  of  U.S. 
air  power. 

But  the  most  dramatic  advances  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  in  the  astonishing  expansion  of  her 
navy.  Since  1965,  she  has  transformed  from 
a  small  coastal  defense  force  to  what  is  to- 
day a  deep  water  navy  with  a  proven  capabil- 
ity for  worldwide  military  action.  In  this 
short  space  of  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has  es- 
tablished herself  as  a  global  sea  power,  and 
she  is  well  on  her  way  to  becoming  the  global 
sea  power. 

Thus,  while  we  have  been  allowing  our 
relative  miUtary  strength  to  decline,  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  moving  rapidly  to  establish 
a  position  where  at  the  very  least  they  will 
have  neutralized  our  strategic  forces  while 
bringing  their  conventional  strength  to  a 
point  where  they  will  be  able  to  effectively 
challenge  the  West  in  areas  which  sire  of  cen- 
tral importance  to  tis. 

This  brings  us  to  crucial  reality  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  simply  cannot  afford  a  further 
erosion  of  our  relative  strength.  Given  the 
present  precarious  balance  of  our  strategic 
forces  and  given  the  scope  and  speed  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  military  buUd-up.  we  have  to 
choice  but  to  launch,  and  launch  now.  a 
major  and  sustained  effort  to  modernize  and 
expand  our  own  strategic  and  conventional 
capabilities,  to  do  otherwise  will  mean  that 
we  will  soon  reach  the  time  when  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  protect  our  vital  inter- 
national interests  in  the  face  of  a  serious 
Soviet  challenge:  and  when  that  day  arrives, 
any  debate  over  American  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives will  have  become  Irrelevent  because 
we  will  be  without  the  means  of  implement- 
ing any  of  them.  Our  foreign  p>oltcy  objectives 
will  themselves  be  Irrelevent  because  in  a 
Showdown,  the  United  States  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  back  down. 

And  once  we  begin  backing  down  under 
pressure  here  and  there  around  the  globe,  we 
will  ooiirt  the  disaster  of  a  third  world  war 
Because  aggressor  nations  seem  Inevitably 
to  overestimate  the  readiness  of  free  men  tj 
retreat.  This  was  the  leason  of  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars:  a  lesson  which  we  will 
forget  at  our  mortal  perU. 

Military  forces  are  not  a  luxury  but  a  nec- 
essity. So  long  as  we  live  In  a  world  in  which 
some  nations  feel  a  compulsion  to  dominate 
others,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  maintain 
thoee  levels  of  defense  which  are  essential  to 
our  svu-vlval.  We  can  find  no  escape  in  isola- 
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tlonlam  because  great  nations  are  not  aUowwl 
the  luxury  of  retiring  from  tb»  world.  Tot 
such  nations,  there  can  be  no  pnacw  nnlwi 
they  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  defend  It. 


December  17,  19  71 


THE  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  OBO 
child  development  bill  recently,  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  editorials  and 
articles  have  been  published  on  the  chUd 
development  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  aslc  imanlmous  consent  that  several 
of  these  articles  and  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Time  magazine.  Dec.  20.  1971  ] 
Child  Cau  Veto 
"So  crucial  la  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  wnnmltment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  c^por- 
tunlty  for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  lUe." 
Thus  spoke  Richard  Nixon  in  an  eariy 
statement  as  President  In  1969.  What  has 
now  become  an  important  political  Issue  Is 
a  proposal  that  would  be  a  striking  extension 
of  responsibility  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: taking  on  greater  financial  res{>on8l- 
blllty  for  the  nurture  of  many  of  the  nation's 
young,  through  a  broad  program  of  educa- 
tional  and  medical  aid  to  children. 

The  President's  own  Family  Assistance 
Plan,  still  stuck  In  the  congressional  bogs, 
would  move  modestly  In  that  direction;  its 
provisions,  together  with  existing  programs, 
would  bring  increased  federal  outlays  for 
child  care  to  some  $1.2  billion  a  year,  much 
of  It  for  centers  that  would  look  after  the 
off-spring  of  welfare  families  moving  into 
the  labor  force.  Lasrt  week  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  sent  Nixon  a  bill  to 
establish  a  more  ambitious  cblld-care  pro- 
gram that  would  provide,  as  Minnesota  Sen- 
ator Walter  Mondale  put  It.  "a  full  range 
of  quality  health,  education,  nutrition  and 
social  services"  for  the  young.  The  very  poor 
would  pay  nothing  for  the  servloes.  while 
the  more  prosperous  would  be  charged  a  fee; 
a  family  with  two  children  and  an  income  of 
$6,980  a  year,  for  example,  would  pay  about 
•6  a  week.  The  child-care  centers  would  be 
run  by  local  "prime  sponsors" — cities,  towns, 
counties  or  even  such  groups  as  Indian 
tribal  councils.  The  price  tag  for  the  first 
year  would  be  12  billion,  not  vastly  more 
than  Nixon's  own  plan,  but  the  President 
chose  to  veto  It.  He  damned  It  roundly  for 
"fiscal  Irresponsibility,  administrative  un- 
workablllty  and  family-weakening  implica- 
tions." 

Nixon  warned  that  the  program  would 
eventually  have  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment roughly  $20  billion  a  year,  though 
he  did  not  explain  how  he  arrived  at  that 
figure,  which  is  nearly  10%  of  the  present 
federal  budget.  Administration  officials,  how- 
ever, said  that  if  the  benefits  were  to  go  to 
every  family  eligible  under  the  bill,  its  over- 
all costs  would  reach  some  $37  billion  a  year. 
They  said  estimates  indicate  that  $17  billion 
of  that  total  would  be  recovered  from  fees 
paid  by  participating  families  with  incomes 
above  the  poverty  line.  The  bill,  Nixon  added, 
•would  commit  the  vast  moral  authority  of 
the  national  Government  to  the  side  of  com- 
munal approaches  to  child  rearing  over 
.ig.ilnst  the  family-centered  approach." 

The  last  charge  seemed  like  a  bit  of  a 
reach,  but  Nixon  was  clearly  taking  the  of- 
fensive In  order  to  avoid  the  peril  of  being 
cast  as  a  kind  of  Scrooge — against  day  care. 
agalnat  helping  working  parents,  even  against 
children.  The  Democrats  are  sure  to  make  a 


poUtloftl  Issue  of  the  veto;  Mondale  and 
other  backers  of  the  bill  were  alrvMly  ealling 
It  the  moat  slgniacant  aooUl  legislation  to 
come  out  of  the  82nd  CongresB. 

The   measure   had   strong   backing   from 
Women's  Lib,  labor,  civil  rlghta  groups  and 


Because  the  Senate  Friday  failed  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto,  a  major  new  effort 
wlU  be  required  to  revive  the  child-develop- 
ment plan.  But  we  believe  that  Congress 
should  take  the  necessary  legislative  steps 
of  revising  and  compromising  to  preserve  as 


educational  associations.  The  Senate  vote  had  much  ariK>88lble  of  lU  plaiT  for  l^rovi^ 

been  a  lopsided  63  to  17.  but  many  Republl-  the  health/  nutrition.  ei^i^educiSSHS 

^.  ^    u  ^ffPf*'^  **"'  ""  onglnaUy  social  development  of  millions  of  Wl^ 

fell  Into  line  behind  the  President.  Thus  the  --"- —     ,_^.      ..  .  '"""  *"  American 


bill's  backers  could  not  muster  the  two- 
thirds  majority  necessary  to  override  Nixon's 
veto. 

What  Nixon  rejected  was  a  good  deal  more 
ambitious  than  a  federal  babysitting  serv- 
ice. Congress'  bold-care  plan  had  Its  de- 
fects, but  its  goals  raised  a  far-reaching  ques 


children.    IndlrecUy.    such    a    program   can 
strengthen  famUy  life,  too,  now  and  In  the 

future. 

IProm  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Dec.  14,  1971  j 
NixoM's  Scaxx-Tactic  Vbto 
President  Nixon  reached  far  into  the  depths 


Uon:   How  much  in  the  way  of  useful  new     °'J  v' '^'"'?!^  ^rrrt^en  he  made  "family 

social  services  can  the  world's  most  prosper-      "     *"""' 

oils  land  afford?  If  the  bill  and  Nixon's  veto 

at  least  produce  what  NLxon  called  "a  great 

national  debate  upon  its  n^erit. '  then  they 

may  have  served  a  vital  purpose. 


(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Dec  14 
1971 J 
Chuj>rkn  Nked  That  Vxtoed  Plak 
It  U  difficult  to  reconcUe  President  NUon's 
professiona  of  concern  about  children  with 
his  administration's  cutbacks  in  educational 
research  projects,  trims  in  the  school  lunch 
program,  this  stated  reduction  in  foodstamp 
beneflta  and  recent  lukewarm  activity  on 
behalf  of  health  and  welfare  bUls.  The  latest 
anomaly  is  the  President's  veto  of  the  child- 
development  bill — the  most  promising  piece 
of  legislation  pertaining  to  children  to 
emerge  from  Congress  In  many  years.  (The 
bill's  leading  advocate  In  the  Senate  was 
Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota  ) 

In  his  veto  message,  Mr.  Nixon  expressed 
concern  about  committing  "the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
side  of  communal  approaches  to  child  rear- 
ing over  against  the  family-centered  ap- 
proach." In  fact,  however,  more  of  the  chil- 
dren who  would  benefit  are  without  fathers 
at  home,  and  the  mothers  of  about  6  million 
school  age  children  go  out  to  work.  The  com- 
prehensive child-care  program  could  augment 
the  children's  upbringing  in  ways  impossible 
within  their  families.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  for  strong  parental  involvement  In 
planning  and  policy-making  for  the  new 
child  centers. 

The  President  spoke  of  "fiscal  Irresponsi- 
bility"— although  all  but  the  poorest  facailles 
would  pay  fees  for  the  new  services,  and 
although  the  preventive  health  care  and  early 
education  would  bring  public  savings  later. 

He  spoke  of  "administrative  unworkabll- 
Ity,"  referring  apparently  to  lack  of  sUte- 
government  control  In  the  plan.  But  the 
framework  would  be  similar  to  that  of  some 
existing  social  programs,  such  as  Head  Start. 
which  are  based  on  federal-local  cost-sharing 
and  are  op>erated  by  local  government  and 
community  groups.  State  government  has 
historically  shown  little  Interest  In  pre- 
school children. 

The  President  pronounced  broadly  that 
"our  response  to  the  challenge  (to  help  chil- 
dren) must  be  a  measured,  evolutionary, 
painstakingly  considered  one,  consciously 
designed  to  cement  the  family  in  its  rightful 
position  as  the  keystone  of  our  civilization." 
But  the  President's  own  plan — to  expand 
routine  day  care,  mainly  for  welfare  children 
so  that  their  mothers  may  work — seems  a 
weak  answer  to  that  challenge. 

William  P.  Buckley.  In  a  column  elsewhere 
on  this  page,  says  that  his  brother.  Sen. 
James  Buckley,  questioned  the  bills  Initial 
statement  that  child-development  programa 
"shaU  be  availaMe  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
all  children."  The  columnist  does  not  men- 
tion that  use  of  the  servicee  would  be  op- 
tional, not  compulsory.  Moreover,  that  rrf- 
erence  to  "right"  was  deleted  by  the  confer- 
ence committee. 


weakening  implications"  one  of  his  prime 
reitBona  for  vetoing  the  anUpoverty  biU  and 
its  key  provision  for  an  extensive  child-care 
program. 

In  so  doing,  he  virtually  adopted  the  "Hed- 
scare"  tactics  of  the  program's  arch-oonaerv- 
atlve  opponents  who  had  claimed  it  to  be 
an  attempt  to  put  child-raising  under  Com- 
munist-style government  control. 

Those  who  operate  the  nation's  all-too-few 
exlsUng  child-care  centers,  which  permit 
many  mothers  to  work  or  educate  themselves 
off  the  welfare  rolls,  may  wonder  if  they  too 
aren't  thereby  contributing  to  the  breakup 
of  the  American  family.  Or  educators,  whoae 
schools  keep  children  from  their  homes 
during  the  day.  might  wonder  if  they  not 
only  are  imdermlnlng  those  homes  but  are 
also  turning  children  into  pawns  of  the  state. 
Such  is  the  nonaenae  that  could  be  drawn 
by  extension  from  the  President's  logic. 

The  child-care  program  did.  Indeed,  have 
far-reaching  social  impUcations.  It  would 
have  committed  the  nation  to  relieving  the 
burden  that  I.S  million  preschool  children 
have  to  bear  because  of  their  parents'  finan- 
cial or  marital  breakdowns.  And  it  would 
have  spent  more  than  $2  billion  to  staff  and 
equip  centers  where  those  children  could  re- 
ceive educational,  nutritional,  social  and 
health  attention  while  their  parents  were  at 
work. 

To  approach  such  commitments  with  cau- 
tion is  not  unwarranted.  But  to  claim  that 
the  program  would  destroy  family  Uee  that 
are  already  disrupted  by  poverty  is  more 
than  just  far-fetched;  it  Is  an  appeal  to 
mindless  emotion. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  1971] 
Abaksoned  CoMicrricnrr 

President  Nixon  explained  his  veto  of  the 
child  development  program  by  calling  the 
plan  too  costly,  administratively  unworkable, 
professionally  ill-prepared  and  designed  to 
undermine  the  American  family.  The  sweep- 
ing nature  of  this  attack  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  concept  of  child  care  and  de- 
velopment enjoys  broad  popular  support 
across  most  of  the  traditional  divisions  of 
politics,  class,  economics  and  race. 

The  arguments  put  forth  In  the  veto  mes- 
sage are  not  convincing.  Initial  costs  would 
not  have  been  high.  By  limiting  free  services 
to  the  welfare  level  of  poverty.  Congress  had 
already  resptonded  to  the  Administration's 
budgetary  objections.  Contributory  fees  could 
have  readily  been  revised  later,  when  opera- 
tions would  have  provided  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  extent  of  voluntary  participation. 

The  President's  vague  reference  to  an  un- 
workable bureaucracy  reflects  the  Adminis- 
tration's apparent  preference  for  control  and 
management  by  the  states,  hardly  the  best 
administrative  level  for  action  that  must  be 
geared  to  local  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods. Participation  by  a  wide  variety  of 
public  and  non-profit  private  agencies  was 
one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  plan. 

The  President's  charge  that  day  care  weak- 
ens the  family  Ignores  the  realities  of  much 
of  modem  family  life.  Poor  and  worklng- 
elass  families  normally  have  to  leave  their 
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children  improperly  supervised  or  entirely 
unattended  tor  much  of  the  day;  families  at 
virtually  all  other  income  levels  rely  heavily 
on  baby-sitters  and  In  the  upper  brackets,  a 
variety  of  domestic  help. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  Justified  in  his  concern  over 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel,  but  much  of 
the  bill's  first-year  expenditure  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  necessary  training.  The  veto 
suggests  that  the  President's  concept  of  child 
care  is  limited  to  welfare  cases  and  Is  only 
custodial  at  that.  This  approach  reduces  the 
chances  that  disadvantaged  children  will  be 
lifted  out  of  their  Cebllltating  environment 
at  an  early  age. 

In  his  message.  Mr.  Nixon  observed  that 
the  proposal  "points  far  beyond  what  the 
Administration  envisioned"  when  it  made  its 
earlier  commitment  of  providing  healthful 
and  stimulating  development  for  all  Ameri- 
can children  during  the  first  five  years  of 
lire.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  pro- 
gram, his  veto  has  reduced  that  supposed 
commitment  to  meet  political  rhetoric. 

[  Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Dec.  12,  1971  ] 
The  PREsroENT's  Vrro  ot  Dat  Carx 

President  Nixon's  veto  message  to  Con- 
gress explaining  why  he  disapproves  of  the 
Child  Development  Act  Is,  just  to  begin  with 
weird.  It  is  weird  because  it  Is  contradictory, 
arguing  first  that  day  care  centers  are  good 
and  then  that  they  bu«  evil.  The  contradic- 
tion points  only  to  one  possible  conclusion: 
that  this  message  is  a  bone  he  has  tossed 
to  his  critics  on  the  far  right,  with  next 
November  In  mind,  and  at  the  expense  of 
mothers  and  children  and  of  a  day  care  pro- 
gram which  the  President  would  have  us 
believe  he  really  supports. 

The  President's  straddle  comes  about  be- 
cause day  care  centers  are  an  integral  part 
of  his  welfare  reform  program.  His  plan,  sent 
to  Congress  two  yeairs  ago.  Included  a  request 
for  $750  million  for  funds  to  provide  day 
care  for  children  of  poor  families  so  their 
mothers  can  work.  Indeed,  it  required  that 
ultimately  welfare  mothers  with  children 
over  age  3  put  those  children  in  day  care 
centers  and  take  jobs,  providing  both  the 
centers  and  the  jobs  are  available.  This 
provision,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  is 
largely  windows  dressing  as  things  are.  since 
neither  the  centers  nor  the  jobs  exist,  but 
It  Is  the  enticement  the  President  used  in 
trying  to  win  right-wing  support  for  welfare 
reform.  In  his  veto  message  Thursday,  the 
President  called  again  for  passage  of  that 
welfare  day  care  program,  saying  that  it 
would  flu  one  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  a 
need  "for  day  care,  to  enable  mothers,  par- 
ticularly those  aA  the  lowest  Income  levels, 
to  take  a  full-time  jobs." 

Now,  if  that  were  all  Mr.  Nixon  had  done 
In  favor  of  day  oare,  it  would  be  fair  to 
conclude  from  his  veto  message  that  he  is 
for  requiring  poor  people  to  put  their  chil- 
dren in  such  centers  but  against  permitting 
middle-class  people  to  do  so.  But  it  Isn't 
aU  he  did.  The  President  also  used  the  veto 
message  to  announce  his  support  for  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  the  income  tax  deduc- 
tions that  parents  who  are  working  can 
claim  for  day  care  expenses.  This  is  a  clear 
encouragement  to  middle-class  parents  to 
use  day  care  centers  and  go  to  work. 

Having  thus  put  himself  on  the  record  in 
favor  of  day  care — an  issue  about  which 
many  organized  groups  in  the  country  feel 
strongly— Mr.  Nixon  then  vetoed  the  bUl 
which  would  have  given  a  much  needed  spur 
to  day  care  development.  This  bUl,  he  said.  Is 
"the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation"  to  come 
out  of  this  Congress.  You  might  expect,  once 
he  had  said  that,  that  he  would  offer  an 
explanation  of  how  this  particular  day  care 
program  differed  so  much  from  tboee  he  sup- 
ports. The  President  did  list  nine  specific 
objections.  Five  of  them  are  complaints  that 
thU  bui  would  partially  duplicate  services 
he  hopes  to  provide  In  the  welfare  bill.  woiUd 


give  the  states  too  minor  a  role,  would  cost 
too  much,  would  create  "a  new  army  of 
bureaucrats."  and  would  create  centers  which 
would  be  dllflcult  to  staff  Since  there  Is 
nothing  "radical"  In  those  specifics — we  hear 
them  all  the  time  about  almost  every  piece 
of  legislation — the  radicalness  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  must  lie  in  his  other  objections. 
They  are: 

"Neither  the  inunedlate  need  nor  the  de- 
sirability of  a  national  child  development  of 
this  character  has  been  demonstrated.  .  .  . 

"For  more  than  two  years  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  for  the  enactment  of 
welfare  reform,  one  of  the  objectives  of  which 
Is  to  bring  the  family  together.  This  child 
development  program  appears  to  move  in 
precisely  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a 
respectable  school  of  opinion  that  this  leg- 
islation would  lead  toward  altering  the  fam- 
Uy relationship  .  .  . 

"All  other  factors  being  equal,  good  public 
policy  requires  that  we  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  both  parental  authority  and  pa- 
rental Involvement  with  chUdren — particu- 
larly in  those  decisive  early  years  when  social 
attitudes  and  a  conscience  are  formed,  and 
religious  and  moral  principles  are  first  in- 
culcated .  .  . 

"For  the  federal  government  to  plunge 
headlong  financlaUy  into  supporting  chUd 
development  would  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  government  to  the 
Bide  of  communal  approaches  to  child  rear- 
ing over  against  the  family-centered 
approach." 

We  do  not  find  in  this  one  word  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  day  care  program  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  from  the  day  care  program  he  is  sup- 
porting. His  specifics  apply  to  all  chUd  care 
faculties  and  it  Is  loglcaUy  Impossible  to 
square  his  assertion  that  we  need  to  enhance 
parental  Involvement  with  chUdren  with  his 
program  to  compel  welfare  mothers  to  put 
their  chUdren  in  day  care  centers.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  the  programs 
because  drawing  such  distinctions  Is  difficult. 

That  is  what  convinces  us  that  this  veto 
message  Is  the  bone  he  has  decided  to  throw 
In  the  right  wing  of  his  p>arty.  If  it  were  not, 
Mr.  NUon  could  have  vetoed  this  bUl  on  the 
other  specific  objections  he  set  out — It  would 
for  Instance,  create  major  administrative 
problems — and  Congress  could  have  met 
them.  But  as  it  Is.  the  President  chose  to  kill 
the  whole  idea  by  speUing  out  his  veto  in 
language  that  comes  straight  from  the  mate- 
rial circulated  against  thU  bill  by  the  far 
right,  language  that  distorts  what  the  blU 
was  aU  about  and  what  it  would  have  done. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  Dec.  12, 

1971] 

The  Seakch  roa  thx  T^uth  About  Dat  Cake 

(By  SheUa  Cole) 

(Note. — Sheila  Cole  is  the  mother  of  tvro. 
Her  group  did  not  succeed  in  starting  their 
day-care  center.  Her  3-ye€ir-old  son  now 
attends  The  Rockefeller  University  ChUdren 's 
School  from  9  to  12  and  Is  babysat  untU  3 
each  afternoon.  Her  6-golng-an-6  daughter 
attends  the  same  school  from  9  to  3,  when 
Mrs.  Cole  takes  over.) 

Waiting  lists  at  day-care  centers  in  some 
areas  are  eight  times  the  capacity,  and  new 
centers — good  to  indifferent — are  opening 
all  over  the  country.  But  despite  all  this 
apparent  enthvislasm,  day  care  has  its  doubt- 
ers— including  many  of  this  country's  most 
respected  chUdcare  experts. 

I  first  became  aware  of  their  doubts  when 
a  group  of  which  I  was  a  m«nber  tried  to 
start  a  daycare  center  m  the  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity-New York  Hospital  community.  We 
believe  that  day  care  would  be  good  for  our 
ChUdren.  Certainly  better  than  baby  sitters 
who  pltink  them  down  In  front  of  the  tele- 
vision set.  Maybe  even  better  than  the  nar- 
row confines  of  the  Manhattan  nuclear  famUy 
and  Its  few  selected  friends. 

Our    group    Invited    the    chief    of    chUd 


psychiatry  at  New  York  Hospital  to  talk  about 
the  psychiatric  aspects  of  planning  a  center. 
The  doctor  had  written  a  proposal  for  a  day- 
care center  for  the  hospital  two  years  before, 
and  he  told  us  that  he  was  interested  in 
our  efforts. 

Much  to  our  surprise,  he  had  Uttle  good 
to  say  about  day  care.  Instead,  he  talked  at 
length  about  the  dangers  of  separating  young 
children  from  theL-  mothers  and  placing 
them  in  group  settings.  He  made  some  of 
us  feel  that  we  would  be  damaging  our  chil- 
dren If  we  left  them  every  day  to  go  to  work 
and  that  we  would  compound  that  damage 
if  we  placed  them  In  a  day-care  center. 

DAT    CAKE    DANGEKS? 

That  was  hard  to  believe.  The  children  In 
the  day- care  centers  I  had  visited  in  Moscow 
and  New  Haven  seemed  healthy,  happy  and 
extremely  well  cared  for.  As  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, day  oare  had  something  to  offer  to 
Just  about  everyone;  children,  mothers,  em- 
ployers and  society. 

A  few  months  later,  two  women  from  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department,  which 
is  in  charge  of  licensing  day-care  facilities, 
came  to  discuss  proposed  sites  for  a  day- 
care center  with  our  groups,  all  middle-class, 
aU  professionals.  The  conversation  was  warm 
and  friendly  untU  one  of  the  women  from  the 
Health  Etepartment  finaUy  caught  on:  "Do 
you  mean  you  are  going  to  put  your  chUdren 
in  the  center,  too?"  Taken  aback,  we  an- 
swered; "Yes."  The  conversation  turned  cool. 

Did  the  woman  from  the  Health  Depart- 
ment mean  that  she  wouldn't  place  her  chU- 
dren in  a  day-care  center?  Or  that  day  care 
was  a  good  solution  only  for  mothers  who 
had  no  other  chcdce? 

My  faith  In  day  care  began  to  waver.  These 
women  were  experts;  maybe  they  knew  some- 
thing I  didn't.  1  decided  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. 

What  I  found  was  that  most  experts  in  the 
field  of  child  development  think  ttiat  the 
ideal  place  for  the  preschool  chUd  is  home — 
with  mother.  One  of  the  main  sources  for 
this  belief  is  Dr.  John  Bowlby.  an  English 
psychiatrist.  In  the  nineteen-fifties.  Dr. 
Bowlby  reported  on  his  findings  that  children 
who  lived  in  institutions  not  only  seemed 
to  l>e  less  Intelligent  than  chUdren  raised 
by  their  families,  but  many  of  them  also 
displayed  physical  and  emotional  defects. 

More  recently,  it  has  been  disoovM'ed  that 
the  child  needs  special  stimulation  to  de- 
velop Intellectually.  Appropriate  stimulation 
Is  normally  provided  by  the  mother  as  she 
cares  for  and  plays  with  her  child.  Baby 
needs  a  familiar  person  who  wlU  respond  to 
his  smUes  and  gurgles.  smUe  back  and  msJce 
noises  and  occasionally  add  a  smaU  varia- 
tion to  the  game.  And  he  plays  an  active 
role  In  getting  his  mother  to  provide  him 
virlth  the  necessary  stimulus. 

In  an  Institution  or  group-care  setting 
where  one  caretaker  has  several  babies  to 
watch  over  and  where  several  people  care  for 
each  child,  it  is  dltflcult  to  provide  adequate 
and  appropriate  stimulation  for  each  child. 
Psychologists  have  reported  extreme  cases  of 
children  in  institutions  who  have  withdrawn, 
stopped  making  any  demands  on  the  people 
around  them,  stopped  reacting  and  eventual- 
ly grown  up  to  be  intellectuaUy  and  emo- 
tionally stunted. 

Another  potentially  dangerous  consequence 
of  disrupting  the  mother-chUd  relationship 
is  that  the  child's  attachment  to  his  mother 
forms  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  his  later 
development.  In  trying  to  please  his  mother, 
the  child  will  behave  as  he  wishes  and  will 
tend  to  accept  her  values  and  attitudes. 

Reviewing  these  studies,  one  finds  it  easy 
to  understand  the  New  York  Hospital  psy- 
chiatrist's fears  about  day-care  centers.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  cblld-care  ex- 
perts talk  in  extremes.  They  pit  ideal  situa- 
tions agaln6'^  miserable  ones. 

In  the  typical  woman's  magazine  cbild- 
ciu-e  BU'ticles,  the  mothers  with  whom  young 
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eblldren  sUiy  mt  borne  art  portrayed  ■■  very 
Bp«cUl.  Tb9j  «i«  atory-boak  nkotban — pa- 
tient, kind,  gantle,  inteUlgsBt,  rMoureeful. 
alert,  tolerant,  always  aTallable  and  alwaya 
respooBlve.  Their  sole  fimetioa  ii  to  T"t"i«t-f 
to  the  needs  ot  their  families.  And  tbat 
family  is  assumed  to  be  emotlonaUy  healthy 
and  nnanclally  provided  for  by  the  husband. 
These  are  women  without  worries,  tensions. 
lAterasU.  or  desires  that  might  conflict  with 
their  aTaUabillty  to  their  cbildzvn. 

While  the  child  development  experts  were 
dlacxisslng  ideal  situations,  the  fact  that 
large  segments  of  the  population  live  and 
grow  in  far  from  Ideal  circumstances  has 
been  seeping  into  the  public  consciousness. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  experts  to  main- 
tain that  young  children  should  be  at  home 
with  their  mothers,  but  what  if  they  had 
no  mother?  Or  if  their  mother  had  to  work 
to  support  them?  Or  she  was  sick?  Or  incom- 
petent? Some  professionals  who  work  with 
children,  like  the  women  from  the  New  York 
City  Health  D^artment,  cautiously  began 
recommending  day  care  as  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure. Others  suggested  that  day  care  might 
help  poor  children  break  out  of  the  "poverty 
cycle."  They  argued  that  day  care  could 
reach  children  early  enough  to  help  them 
succeed  In  school;  and  if  they  succeeded  in 
school,  then  maybe  they  would  no  longer 
be  poor.  For  everyone  else,  though,  the  ex- 
perts still  recommended  the  traditional 
mother-child  setup. 

Nevertheleas,  several  million  working  moth- 
ers began  to  consider  day-care  centers  as  the 
solution  to  their  child-care  problems.  The 
discussion  within  the  Government  of  day 
care  both  as  a  way  of  "breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty"  and  as  a  way  to  getting  women  off 
welfare  roles  has  inevitably  raised  the  ques- 
tion with  many  mothers  who  do  not  claim  to 
be  poor.  Why  not  us  too? 

With  this  new  climate  of  opinion  and  the 
resulting  demand  for  day  care,  it  should  be 
no  surprise  that  the  research  on  the  effects 
of  maternal  deprivation  has  come  in  for  re- 
examination: the  dire  predictions  about  the 
consequences  of  separating  mother  and  baby 
are  now  couched  in  such  terms  as  "day  care 
may  be  dangerous."  rather  than  "day  care 
Is  dangerous." 

A  World  Health  Organization  monograph, 
written  a  decade  after  Bowiby's  influential 
work,  concluded  that  whether  or  not  a  child 
is  emotlonaUy  scarred  by  being  separated 
from  his  mother  depends  on  a  great  variety 
of  factors— certainly  a  long  way  from  the 
statement  that  separation  Invariably  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  child's  development. 

In  one  of  the  few  studies  that  have  been 
done  directly  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  mater- 
nal deprivation  and  Its  applicability  to  day 
care,  a-year-old  children  attending  a  day- 
care center  were  compared  with  2-year-olds 
in  a  residential  nursery  who  were  separated 
from  their  families  for  periods  of  time  rang- 
ing from  a  few  weeks  to  six  months.  It  was 
found  that  although  the  quality  of  sub- 
stitute care  in  both  situations  was  similar, 
the  reactions  of  the  children  were  substan- 
tially different.  The  children  attending  the 
day-care  center  seemed  to  behave  normally, 
while  those  in  the  residential  nursery 
seemed  to  be  upset.  In  addition  to  crying  and 
asking  for  their  mothers  repeatedly  and  then 
withdrawing,  the  children  In  residential  care 
were  sick  more  often,  regressed  in  their  speech 
and  toUet  behavior,  and  were  more  hostile 
than  the  children  in  day  care.  These  findings 
support  Bowiby's  contentions  about  maternal 
deprivation  In  residential  institutions,  but 
separate  such  situations  from  day-care  ar- 
rangements. 

The  authors  of  this  study  concluded  that 
the  major  factor  was  the  total  absence  of 
the  mother  for  the  residential  nursery  chil- 
dren. But  even  the  damage  of  residential  care 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  permanent. 
In  one  studj.  a-year-<dds   who  lived  tn  a 
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"home  management  houM"  (orphanage)  for 
four  mouths  before  bst&g  adopted  were  com- 
pared with  chlldroi  who  bad  lived  tn  foster 
boooes  for  four  months  before  being  adopted 
and  with  children  of  the  same  age  who  had 
been  raised  by  their  natural  families.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
three  groups. 

So  the  worst  prognoses  of  the  maternal- 
deprivation  theorists  do  not  seem  to  apply  to 
day  care.  But  does  that  mean  that  day  care 
Is  a  trouble-free  solution  to  our  preschool- 
ers' child-care  needs?  As  a  concerned  mother. 
I  wanted  more  than  Just  an  assurance  that 
day  care  would  not  harm  my  children.  I 
wanted  to  know  If  it  was  good  for  them.  And 
if  not,  why  not? 

I  asked  Jerome  Kagan.  the  Harvard  psy- 
chologist who  has  played  a  prominent  role 
In  the  discussion  of  day  care,  what  were  the 
real  effects  on  children.  He  was  more  than 
modest  about  what  psychologists  actually 
know  about  the  consequences  of  placing 
small  children  in  day-care  centers. 

He  did  ix>mt  out  that  day-care  centers  can 
occupy  mom  than  8,000  hours  of  the  child's 
first  seven  years — approximately  two  full 
years  of  his  waking  hours.  With  so  much 
time,  a  center  cannot  help  but  teach  social 
values  and  beliefs,  as  well  as  care  for  the 
child's  physical  needs  and  encoiirage  his  In- 
tellectual and  emotional  growth. 

An  important  question  that  should  be  ask- 
ed when  plaimtng  day-care  facilities  Is  what 
cultxmil  values  the  Instltutlcm  should  fos- 
ter. This  is  an  ethical  question  which  should 
not  be  left  up  to  the  professionals.  Kagan 
warned.  Psychologists  can  be  asked  to  help 
carry  out  the  will  of  society,  but  they  should 
not  decide  what  society  should  be. 

I  asked  him  what  kind  of  day-care  pro- 
gram he  would  reconxmend  if.  for  example, 
we  wanted  a  day-care  center  to  foster  the 
values  already  held  by  our  society. 

To  begin  with.  Kagan  emphasized  that 
chUdren  under  2  years  of  age  and  preschool- 
ers have  different  needs.  The  baby  and  tod- 
dler should  not  be  cared  for  by  more  than 
two  or  possibly  three  people,  and  these  peo- 
ple should  have  a  continuous  and  emotion- 
ally satisfying  relationship  with  him.  The 
very  young  child  needs  a  predictable  envi- 
ronment with  a  certain  amount  of  carefully 
paced  variation. 

The  preschooler  is  much  different  from 
the  child  under  3.  He  no  longer  needs  the 
one-to-one  relationship  with  his  mother:  he 
needs  to  explore,  to  try  new  things  and  work 
at  them  until  he  can  do  them  successfully. 
Kagan  thinks  that  day-care  centers  might 
even  be  superior  to  many  mothers  when  It 
comes  to  building  up  the  preschool  child's 
confidence  and  permitting  him  to  explore. 
To  support  this,  he  cited  a  recent  study 
which  found  that  mothers  said  "no"  to  pre- 
schoolers on  an  average  of  eight  times  an 
hour,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the 
youngsters  would  hurt  themselves,  make  a 
mess,  or  damage  something.  In  a  good  center 
a  child  Is  rarely  told  not  to  do  something, 
because  most  dangers  have  been  eliminated. 
He  is  allowed  to  test  his  powers  and  explore 
the  equipment  and  social  activities  of  the 
center.  The  day-care  center  may  also  be  a 
better  environment  for  the  older  "preschool 
child  who  is  learning  to  deal  with  symbols 
and  Intellectual  problems  because  it  frees 
him  from  parental  pressures  and  anxieties. 
Day-care  centers,  Kagan  fears,  might  have 
some  difficulties.  In  providing  chUdren  with 
role  models.  A  preschooler  needs  to  have 
people  to  inmltate,  and  to  identify  with. 
Day-care  centers  tend  to  separate  children 
from  adults  smd  older  youngsters  who  might 
serve  as  role  models.  "A  rhlld  makes  an  as- 
sumption that  things  have  to  be  as  they 
are.  He  sees  certain  kinds  of  behavior  and 
accepts  them  as  right,"  Kagan  said.  "To  the 
extent  that  the  child  leams  his  values  and 
moral  standards  from  his  peer  group  in  the 
day-care  center,  rather  than  from  his  par- 


ents, these  values  probably  wUl  be  taen 
flexible  and  easier  to  change  because  at  tba 
number  of  different  values  and  standards  tbs 
child  is  exposed  to  in  a  group.  Such  a  child 
would  probably  be  more  flexible  In  his  moral 
code,  if  the  chUd  has  strong  adult  role 
modeu  at  home,  his  home  environment  wiU 
countertMUance  the  values  learned  from  other 
children." 

Another  expert  worried  by  the  consequences 
of  age-group  segregation  is  Prof.  Urle  Bron. 
fenbrenner  of  ComeU  University.  "No  doubt 
day  care  is  coming  to  America."  says  Bronfen- 
brenner.  "The  question  is  what  kind?" 

He  has  studied  socialization,  the  process  by 
which  children  are  molded  to  become  adult 
bearers  of  their  parents'  c\iltural  traditions, 
in  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Umon,  Ivaai 
and  Switzerland.  The  cultural  question,  he 
says,  is  whether  the  day  care  we  provide  sep- 
arates the  child  from  his  family  and  reduces 
the  family's  feelings  of  responsibUity,  or 
or  whether  it  helps  the  family  maintain  Its 
role  as  the  "primary  and  proper  agent  for  the 
process  of  making  human  beings  human. 

"If  ChUdren  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
female  professionals,  I  see  some  real  prob- 
lems for  society."  Bronfenbrenner  says.  "In  a 
society  which  has  explicit,  clearly  sUted 
Character  goals,  those  goals  can  be  built  into 
a  day-care  program.  But  in  our  society  there 
are  no  agreed-upon  goals  that  can  be  part 
of  a  day-care  program.  Segregating  children 
into  homogenous  age  groups  in  the  care  of 
professionals  locks  them  out  of  the  process 
in  which  socialization  naturally  occurs."  This 
process  takes  place  in  everyday  family  life, 
where  children  are  surrouiuled  by  people  with 
whom  they  can  identify  and  from  whom  they 
learn  skills,  attitudes  and  values. 

"I  would  like  to  see  day-care  centers  where 
everyone  was  welcome.  Where  parents,  grand- 
parents, older  children,  neighbors  and  people 
who  work  in  the  neighborhood  could  drop  in 
and  play  with  the  children,  show  them  how 
to  do  things.  In  this  way  the  chUdren  would 
grow  up  as  part  of  a  community,  rather  than 
being  alienated  from  it." 

After  talking  with  Kagan  and  Bronfen- 
brenner, I  felt  with  some  certainty  that  I 
could  put  my  chUdren  in  a  day-care  center. 
Not  any  day-care  center,  but  one  in  which  I 
and  other  parents  who  shared  my  values  and 
concerns  were  involved.  One  that  had  a  warm, 
good  teacher  who  shared  our  attitudes. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  there  is  no 
simple  or  single  answer  to  the  question:  la 
day  care  good  for  chUdren?  Like  aU  other 
human  institutions,  it  has  good  aspects — 
and  bad.  The  dangers  do  not  warrant  exclud- 
ing day  care  from  our  society.  That  would 
leave  us  where  we  were  before,  with  a  plc- 
ture-lxx)k  mother  and  child  who  are  not 
part  of  real  Ufe. 


THE  ROLE  OP  BUSINESS  AND  THE 
CONSUMER  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  too  fie- 
quently  I  fear  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  consumer  protection  assume 
that  only  the  government  or  govern- 
mental agencies  can  effectively  protect 
consumer  interests.  We  tend  to  view  the 
interests  of  the  business  community  as 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  All  reputable  businessmen  are  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  acceptability  of 
their  product.  TWs  has  always  been  so. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  business  community  has 
been  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  more 
strident  attacks  of  consumerlsts  upon 
their  good  faith.  They  have  not  until  re- 
cently appeared  to  know  how  to  evaluate 
consumer  criticism  and  to  separate  that 
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which  Is  valid  from  that  which  is  in- 
valid—and there  Is,  Mr.  President,  a  fair 
amount  of  validity  to  much  of  the  criti- 
cism voiced  by  responsible  consumer  or- 
ganizations. 

In  this  connection.  It  was  refreshing 
for  me  to  come  upon  an  address  by  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  which  he 
delivered  recently  at  an  Advertising 
Council  dinner  in  New  York.  I  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  sharpness  of  his  percep- 
tion of  the  Issues  which  I  have  just  been 
discussing.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
his  address  entitled.  "The  Role  of  Busi- 
ness in  an  Era  of  Growing  Accoimtabil- 
ity. "  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Rolx  op  Business  in  an  Era  of 

Obowing  Accountabiutt 

(Address  by  David  Rockefeller) 

I  am  grateful  beyond  measure  for  the 
honor  which  the  Advertising  CouncU  has 
conferred  on  me  this  evening. 

To  be  singled  out  for  recognition  for  pub- 
lic service  to  the  country  and  to  one's  fellow 
citizens  is  a  distinction  I  shall  cherish  for  a 
long  time. 

To  be  honored  by  an  organization  whose 
enterprising  leadership  in  public  service  is  as 
well  known  and  widely  respected  as  that  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  makes  the  award 
doubly  gratifying. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  I  must  con- 
fess to  deriving  great  personal  pleasure  from 
the  fact  that  recent  recipients  have  included 
such  close  and  respected  friends  as  Jack 
Connor,  who  headed  the  Dinner  Committee 
that  arranged  tonight's  very  pleasant  affair, 
and  Jim  Roche,  who  was  feted  here  a  year 
ago. 

Frankly,  I  admire  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil's extraordinary  courage  in  presenting  an 
award,  at  this  particular  time,  to  anyone 
associated  with  business  and  banking.  If  I 
judge  the  temper  of  the  times  correctly,  the 
CouncU  might  have  won  greater  acclaim — 
in  some  quarters — by  fashioning  its  sUver  in 
the  form  of  a  brickbat  Instead  of  a  bowl. 

Even  In  the  Christmas  toy  departments, 
business  seems  to  have  suffered  at  least  a 
minor  setback  in  semantics.  Where  once  the 
game  of  "Monopoly"  dominated  the  counters, 
we  now  find  a  proliferation  of  new  ones  with 
such  topical  names  as  "Smog:  The  Game  of 
Environmental  Awareness."  and  "Extinction: 
The  Game  of  Ecology." 

That's  hardly  a  progression  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence— from  "Monopoly"  to  "Extinction"  in 
one  generation! 

Of  course,  criticism  of  business  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  It  has  always  existed  and 
probably  always  will.  Businessmen  can  truth- 
fully say  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill  that  we 
have  "benefited  enormously  from  criticism 
and  at  no  point  have  we  suffered  from  any 
perceptible  lack  thereof!" 

But  it  Is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  right  now  American  business  is  facing 
Its  most  severe  public  disfavor  since  the 
I930's.  We  are  assailed  for  demeaning  the 
worker,  deceiving  the  consumer,  destroying 
the  environment,  and  disillusioning  the 
younger  generation. 

Recent  trends  In  business  criticism  differ 
from  the  Popxillst-Progresslve-New  Deal  at- 
Ucks  of  the  past  In  certain  slgnlflcant  re- 
spects that  cotild  have  a  profound  bearing 
on  the  future  role  of  business  In  otir  society. 
All  of  us  who  support  the  Advertising  Covm- 
cll  are  concerned  with  this  role  and  with  the 
public  accountabUlty  of  private  business.  So 
I  would  like  to  dlreet  my  remarks  this  eve- 
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nlng  to  some  of  the  deeper  Implications  of 
the  current  climate  of  criticism  and  what 
btisiness  can  do  about  it. 

In  keeping  with  the  passions  and  polemics 
of  our  time.  It  Is  tempting  for  businessmen 
to  react  by  striking  back  at  their  critics, 
matching  then>  invective  for  invective. 
Tempting,  I  say.  but  hardly  very  fruitful  if 
the  rebuttal  stc^s  there.  A  far  more  pro- 
ductive course.  In  my  view,  would  be  to  keep 
our  own  activities  constantly  under  scrutiny 
to  anticipate  criticisms  that  may  have 
validity — and  some  of  them  have — then  de- 
termine what  we  can  do  to  meet  them.  To 
cry  "Poul!"  almost  as  a  reflex  action  Is  to 
risk  impairing  our  credibility  for  those  occa- 
sions when  we  need  It  most. 

It  seems  to  me  that  recent  attacks  on  busi- 
ness differ  from  those  of  the  past  in  at  lesist 
three  major  ways — in  focus,  in  ultimate  aim, 
and  In  scope.  If  the  business  oonmiunity  Is 
going  to  meet  these  challenges  effectively,  it 
must  understand  the  differences  and  face  up 
to  them  realistically. 

When  I  say  that  present  day  criticism  dif- 
fers in  focus,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  earlier 
attacks  concentrated  primarily  on  size.  Cor- 
porations were  efficient  enough,  it  was  said, 
but  they  were  too  big  and  should  be  broken 
up.  Bigness  became  synonymous  with  bad- 
ness. 

Today's  criticism  focuses  not  so  much  on 
size  as  on  performance.  One  frequent  charge 
Is  that  through  their  performance,  corpora- 
tions are  making  our  communities  dirtier, 
more  polluted  and  less  congenial.  Another, 
that  in  performing  their  day-to-day  activi- 
ties, corporations  are  too  heavily  oriented  to- 
ward profits  at  the  expense  of  service  to  the 
community.  StiU  another,  that  corporate  per- 
fonnance  is  often  to  be  flawed  because 
minorities  don't  participate  equally,  because 
waste  goes  unchecked,  and  because  output  Is 
sometimes  unfit  for  human  use. 

Business  must  respond  to  these  criticisms, 
In  my  Judgment,  through  consistently  better 
performance  effectively  communicated. 

I  have  purposely  put  better  performance 
first  and  effective  communications  second.  I 
suspect  that  the  professional  communicators 
among  you  are  tired  of  being  lectured  on  the 
theme  that  business  has  the  greatest  story 
in  the  world  to  tell  if  it  could  only  communi- 
cate more  effectively.  Tou're  tired  of  hearing 
this  and  I  don't  blame  you.  More  often  than 
not,  I  fear  the  problem  is  not  so  much  with 
communications  but  with  performance.  The 
essence  of  developing  a  favorable  reputation 
lies  not  in  trying  to  tell  a  good  story  when 
the  performance  does  not  Justify  it,  but  in 
upgrading  the  performance  so  there  will  be 
a  good  story  to  tell. 

John  Hersey  put  this  succinctly  in  his  book, 
"Letter  to  the  Alumni"  in  which  he  tells 
about  his  experiences  as  master  of  one  of 
the  residential  colleges  at  Tale. 

"The  vast  majority  of  young  people,"  he 
wrote,  "believe  that  greed  Is  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  misery  in  the  world,  and  that 
most  businesses  systematize  greed.  No  pro- 
fessor could  possibly  lecture  that  conviction 
out  of  students'  minds,"  he  continued,  "be- 
cause there  are  too  many  demonstrations  of 
the  truth  of  it  on  the  part  of  American  busi- 
nesses— and  labor  unions.  If  American  busi- 
ness could  persuade  young  people  (public 
relations  would  not  persuade;  only  perform- 
ance could  persuade)  that  careers  in  business 
would  enable  them  to  relate  and  to  help, 
then  they  would  flock  into  business  Until 
that  day,"  Hersey  concluded,  "they  will  flock 
Into  every  available  avenue  of  social  service, 
politics,  reform  and  revolution." 

Business  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  re- 
examine Its  performance  In  light  of  this 
sobering  assessment.  For  exaii4>le,  what  about 
the  opportunities  In  business  "to  relate  and 
to  help"  on  commuiUty  problems? 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  many  corpora- 
tions are  working  eneregtically  to  prevent 
urban  deterioration,  to  train  and  place  the 


hard-core  unemployed,  and  to  minimize  pol- 
lution. But  have  we  made  these  an  Integral 
part  of  our  business  activities,  or  are  they 
regarded  as  simply  a  costly  "extra"  that  can 
be  readily  dropped  at  the  first  sign  of  eco- 
nomic stringency? 

On  this  score,  surveys  reveal  wide  dif- 
ference in  perspective  between  the  businc:^ 
leadership  and  the  community  at  large.  The 
businessman  sees  urban  affairs  Involvement 
as  one  in  which  he  has  a  choice.  He  is  In- 
clined to  feel  that  it  is  a  generous  gesture 
on  his  part,  an  effort  In  which  he  may  or 
may  not  Involve  himself  and  his  company, 
dep>ending  on  alternative  ways  of  spending  his 
time,  money  and  energy. 

The  community,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
the  businessman's  Involvement  In  urban 
affairs  as  an  absolute  obligation  he  assumes 
when  he  opens  the  doors  of  his  enterprise, 
and  it  Is  increasingly  insistent  on  holding 
him  accountable  for  his  social  as  well  a:^ 
his  economic  performance. 

In  view  of  this.  I  think  business  should 
step  up  its  efforts  to  devise  incentive  sys- 
tems which  will  lead  more  private  firms  to 
serve  public  needs  whUe  at  the  same  time 
making  a  profit.  Encouraging  steps  In  this 
direction  have  been  taken  in  experiments 
with  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "per- 
formance contracting."  The  most  significant 
example  is  in  the  field  of  education  where 
private  companies  have  taken  over  public 
classrooms  in  some  thirty  cities,  have  tried 
out  novel  teaching  methods,  and  have  been 
rigidly  Judged  on  the  results.  In  Garv,  In- 
diana, test  Eccreo  for  the  most  comprehen- 
sive project  to  date,  confirm  preliminary  re- 
ports from  other  schools,  showing  that  the 
technique  can  produce  notable  education 
gains. 

If  private  businesses  could  work  out  a 
sound  basis  on  which  they  could  get  into 
the  field  of  public-problem  solving.  Im 
convinced  that  they  would  not  only  con- 
tribute creatively  to  solutions,  but  would  also 
respond  in  the  most  dramatic  way  possible 
to  the  critics'  charge  that  business  is  failing 
'to  relate  and  to  help"  in  community  service. 

A  second  difference  between  btisiness 
criticism,  past  and  present,  lies  in  its  ulti- 
mate aim.  Earlier  critics,  for  the  most  part, 
aimed  at  reforming  business  wtihin  the  capi- 
talist framework.  Many  of  today's  critics — 
not  all,  to  be  sure,  but  many — appear  to  foci 
that  the  system  is  tieyond  reform,  and  that 
the  only  solution  is  to  destroy  the  capitalist 
framework  and  start  all  over  again. 

One  radical  critique  describes  capitalism 
as  "highly  destructive,  wasteful,  exploitative 
and  irrational."  It  stridently  proclaims  that 
"we  can  only  solve  our  social  problems  and 
create  the  Good  Society  by  doing  away  with 
ct^iitalism  and  the  Institutions  that  sup- 
port it." 

Considering  the  seriousness  and  growing 
prevalance  in  some  quarters  of  this  attitude. 
It  seems  to  me  that  businessmen  have  no 
choice  but  to  respond  by  becoming  reforniora 
themselves,  making  a  conscious  effort  to 
adapt  the  operation  of  the  market  system  to 
our  changing  social,  political  and  technologi- 
cal environment.  The  question  really  con.es 
down  to  this:  Will  business  leaders  seize  the 
initiative  to  make  necessary  changes  and  to 
take  on  new  responsibilities  voluntarily,  or 
will  they  wait  until  these  are  thrust  upon 
them  by  law? 

Here  we  can  profit  from  hindsight.  During 
the  1930's  when  the  social  contract,  binding 
btisiness  to  society,  was  being  extensively  re- 
written, the  business  community  resisted 
innovation  and  wound  up  with  some  un- 
palatable reforms  and  a  blemished  reputa- 
tion. Now  with  the  social  contract  again 
up  for  revision,  new  social  and  environ- 
mental problems  are  generating  Increasing 
pressure  for  further  modification  and  regu- 
lation of  business.  By  acting  promptly,  busi- 
ness can  assure  Itself  a  voice  in  deciding  the 
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form  and  content  of  the  new  social  contract 
By  taklDc  the  inltUtlTe.  It  can  contribute 
technical  competence,  rational  analysis  and 
imaginative  innoTatlons  to  the  process  of 
adjusting  our  system— but  It  must  recognize 
that  some  adjustments  are  Inevitable.  Even 
now.  the  ouUlnes  are  becoming  discernible. 
In  certain  areas,  there  may  have  to  be  new 
laws  to  force  consideration  of  the  quallty-of- 
llfe  dimension  so  that  the  more  socially  re- 
sponsive firms  wUl  not  suffer  a  competitive 
disadvantage  at  the  hands  of  others  who  re- 
fuse to  aid  voluntarily.  Businesses  are  likely 
to  find  themselves  prodded  persistently  by 
governmental  edict  into  concerted  action  on 
pollution. 

The  aUocatlon  of  scarce  capital  to  meet 
social  needs,  even  at  the  expense  of  greater 
economic  efficiency,  Is  another  area  that  will 
come  in  for  attention.  Unless  business  and 
finance  take  the  Initiative  in  this  area,  gov- 
ernment may  decree  that  a  businessman 
must  be  concerned  not  only  to  find  the  quan- 
tity of  money  he  requires  but  will  be  obliged 
to  obtain  specific  authorization  to  use  the 
funds  In  the  manner  he  proposes.  Investment 
projects  not  sufficiently  high  on  the  "social 
agenda"  may  have  to  pay  a  premium  or  wait 
In  line  for  approval.  There  are  already  promi- 
nent members  of  Congress  who  would  favor 
precisely  this  kind  of  directed  Investment. 
In  a  related  field.  It  can  be  anticipated 
that  a  more  knowledgeable  public  will  de- 
mand a  higher  level  of  marketing  ethics 
than  has  always  Insen  evident  In  the  past. 
Among  the  advertisers  of  the  future  there 
may  well  be  large  consumer  groups,  specify- 
ing what  they  will  accept,  and  Inviting 
businesses  to  meet  their  specifications.  It 
la  not  unthinkable  that  advertising  agencies 
may  directly  serve  these  consumer  groups 
to  help  make  known  their  wants. 

Because  of  the  growing  pressure  for  greater 
corporate   accountability   I   can  foresee   the 
day  when,  In  addition  to  the  annual  finan- 
cial sUtement,  certified  by  Independent  ac- 
countants, corporaUons  may  be  required  to 
publish  a  "social  audit"  similarly  certified.  In 
anticipation  of  this,  businesses  should  begin 
now  to  seek  ways  of  reflecting  in  their  ac- 
counting  procedures    their   concern   for   the 
leas  tangible  elements  of  the  quality  of  life. 
In  view  of  the  emerging  demands  for  re- 
vision of   the  social  contract,  a  passive  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  business  commu- 
nity could  be  dangerous.  Any  adaptation  of 
our  system  to  the  changing  environment  Is 
far  more  likely  to  be  workable  if  those  who 
understand  the  systems   problems  share  In 
designing  the  solutions.  So  it  Is  up  to  busl- 
neaamen  to  make  common  cause  with  other 
reformers — whether  in  government  or  on  the 
campus  or  wherever— to  prevent  the  unwise 
adoption   of   extreme   and   emoUonal   reme- 
dies, but  on  the  contrary  to  initiate  neces- 
sary reforms  that  will  make  It  possible  for 
business  to  continue  to  function  in  a  new 
climate  as  a  constructive  force  in  our  society. 
Not  only  does  present-day  criticism  differ 
In  focus  and  ultimate  aim  from  that  of  the 
past,  as  I've  tried  to  point  out.  but  It  also 
differs  in  scope.  Where  earlier  attacks  con- 
centrated  on   one   or   two   industries,   today 
virtually  all  Industries  find  themselves  being 
raked  with  scornful   broadsides.   Consumer- 
ism Is  equated  In  the  public  mind  with  the 
idea  of  the  individual  against  business— aZ; 
business. 

Contrast  this  with  earlier  waves  of  criti- 
cism. In  the  Granger  Era,  for  Instance,  ttie 
railroads  were  the  chief  targets.  During  the 
Oreat  Depression,  the  banks  and  Wall  Street 
were  the  whipping  boys.  But  today  all  these 
and  more  are  under  simultaneous  assault  ao 
all  must  Join  in  the  response.  Isolationism 
can  be  as  disastrous  in  business  as  in  for- 
eign policy. 

In  dealing  with  critics.  I  think  all  busi- 
nesses would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
words  of  Justice  diver  Wendell  Holmes  a 
master  of  Judicial  summation.  "We  must  aaU 


sometimes  with  the  wind,  sometimes  against 
it."  he  said,  "but  we  must  s&U  and  not 
drift  or  He  at  anchor." 

The  urban  affairs  "pUot  projects"  Initiated 
by  a  number  of  Individual  companlea  have 
been  very  much  worthwhUe,  and  have  Uught 
us  valuable  lessons  about  what  can  and  can- 
not be  done  with  limited  resources.  But  the 
need  now.  as  I  see  it,  is  for  more  massive 
coUaboratlon  by  groups  of  corporations  In 
diverse  fields  to  tackle  some  of  thoee  major 
problems  that  sxirpass  the  resources  of  a 
single  company.  Businesses  must  learn  to 
create  consortiums  to  achieve  social  objec- 
tives so  as  to  surmount  their  fears  of  Inade- 
quate effort,  unsophisticated  effort  and  effort 
exploited  by  free  riders. 

One  area  where  they  could  be  Immensely 
helpful  would  be  In  the  development  of 
new  towns,  satellite  cities  and  new  towns 
within  existing  cities  to  accommodate  the 
75  million  more  Americans  who  will  be  with 
us  by  the  year  2000.  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  bulk  of  the  new  growth  will  come 
through  expansion  of  existing  communities, 
but  a  significant  supplement  could  come 
through  newly  created  towns  and  cities 
About  a  dozen  of  these  new  towns  are  now 
being  built,  but  the  need  Is  estimated  not 
In  the  dozens  but  in  the  hundreds  If  we  are 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  well-being  of 
our  additional  population  without  worsening 
the  problems  of  existing  cities. 

To  build  the  number  of  new  towns  needed 
wm.  I  believe,  require  two  things:  first  a  new 
federal  agency  or  an  existing  agency  en- 
dowed with  new  powers  for  planning  and  ob- 
taining sites  in  cooperation  with  the  appro- 
priate local  authorities;  and  second  a  private 
or  quasi-public  organization  to  provide  the 
pre-development  financing.  As  I  envisage  It 
thU  might  be  a  new  kind  of  community  de- 
velopment bank  offering  long-term  bonds 
that  would  make  possible  full  evolution  of 
a  new  town. 

The  opportunities  for  broad  business  par- 
ticipation In  such  an  undertaking  are  num- 
erous. For  example,  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  could  further  the  new  town  con- 
cept by  purchasing  their  share  of  bonds  to 
provide  the  initial  capital.  IndustrUl  cor- 
porations could  help  by  considering  new 
towns  as  sites  for  the  expansion  of  their  fa- 
cilities, thus  providing  the  economic  base 
and  Job  support  so  essentUl  to  development 
Beyond  this,  companies  Interested  In  land  de- 
velopment coiUd  form  a  consortium  to  build 
a  town  once  a  site  had  been  selected  and 
could  participate  In  the  venture  as  co-spon- 
sors. ^ 

If  the  business  community  can  respond  to 
criticism  In  active  ways  such  as  these  and 
then  relate  the  story  of  its  successful  per- 
formance, I  think  we  can  win  over  a  majority 
of  citizens  and  convince  them  that  we  are 
contributing  constructively  to  the  bulldlne 
of  a  better  society. 

By  first  recognizing  that  today's  criticisms 
are  different  In  kind  from  those  of  the  past 
we  can  then  map  out  more  Intelligent  ap- 
proaches to  meet  them.  As  I  see  it,  these  new 
approaches  should  take  into  account  the  need 
for  conslstenuy  better  performance  effec- 
tively communicated:  the  need  for  business- 
men themselves  to  become  reformers;  and  the 
need  for  all  business  enterprises,  liot  Just  a 
few,  to  participate  in  the  effort. 

Since  the  early  writings  of  Karl  Marx 
critics  have  been  predicting  the  demise  of  the 
corporation  and  the  downfaU  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  system.  Thus  far  these  predic- 
tions have  not  come  to  pass  because  through 
the  years  the  American  corporation  has 
proven  remarkably  resUlent  In  adapting  to 
changes,  and  I  am  confident  that  It  can  and 
will  demonstrate  equal  adaptabUlty  in  the 
decade  of  the  SevenUee. 

In  my  view  the  most  successful  companies 
in  the  future,  will  be  those  that  are  crea-' 
tlvely  concerned  not  only  with  Increasing 
the  nation's  wealth  but  also  with  enhancing 
the  people's  welfare. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  while  on  tsls 
subject.  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at 
tention  of  the  Senate  a  recent  effort  bv 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
recently    organized    National    Business 
Council    for    Consumer    Affairs.    That 
Council  was  established  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  President  In  his  1971  con 
sumer  message.  The  effort  is  one  to  en- 
list the  business  community  at  the  high- 
est level  in  review  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures  on  advertising  and  promotion  As 
more  fully  explained  in  a  release  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment and  the  Council  have  recently 
requested  more  than  1,200  corporate  chief 
executive   officers   to   personally  review 
their  company's  policies  and  procedures 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  news  release  and  the  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


N.^TIONAL  Business  Council  fob  Consumhi 
Affairs  UacBS  Choet  ExBcuTrvsa  To  Rc- 
viEW  Ad  Policies 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H  Stana 
and  the  recently  organized  National  Business 
Council  for  Consumer  Affairs  (NBCCA)  are 
requesting  over  1,200  corporate  chief  execu- 
tlve  officers  personally  to  review  their  oom- 
panys  policies  and  procedures  on  advertis- 
ing and  promotion. 

A  letter,  signed  by  Robert  J.  Keith.  Chair- 
man. The  PlUsbury  Company  and  Archibald 
McQ.  Foster.  Chairman.  Ted  Bates  and  Com- 
pany, Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman  re- 
spectively of  the  NBCC's  Advertising  and  Pro- 
motion Sub-Council,  recommends  that  each 
chief  executive  personally  review  his  com- 
pany's ad  policies  and  procedure*  and  super- 
vise their  dissemination  to  every  person  In 
the  organization  Involved  In  advertising  and 
promotion. 

The  Council  feels  this  executive  level  re- 
view provides  an  opportunity  for  top  man- 
agement to  assure  that  all  such  policies  and 
procedures,  their  scope  and  ImplemenUtlon, 
have  In  fact  kept  pace  with  the  evolution  of 
consumer  expectations  and  modem  advertis- 
ing practices. 

The  letter  states  that  this  review  is  es- 
pecially timely  in  the  CouncU's  view  because, 
"concern  today  in  advertising  has  gone  well 
beyond  the  bare  truth  of  competitive  claims 
and  has  come  to  encompass  questions  of 
taste,  of  the  relative  roles  fo  persuasion  and 
information,  of  rational  and  emotional  ap- 
peals, and  of  the  Impact  of  advertising  on 
special  tjrpes  of  audiences." 

The  Council  letter  stresses  that  the  success 
of  this  review  of  ad  policies  will  "depend  on 
Individual  decision.  Individual  motivation 
and  Individual  action." 

In  a  letter  transmitting  the  NBOCA  re- 
quest for  ad  policy  review,  Secretary  Stans 
asked  that  each  corporate  leader  "take  part 
actively  with  the  Council  In  Its  proposal  for 
Individual  voluntary  action  ...  to  provide 
tangible  benefits  to  the  consumer  and  the 
business  community." 

The  NBOCA  was  created  by  Pi«Bldent  Nixon 
on  August  5.  1971.  Its  membership  Is  com- 
posed of  lie  corporate  leaders  who  are  sub- 
divided Into  seven  Sub-Councils  addressing 
the  following  consumer  areas: 
Advertising  and  promotion. 
Packaging  and  labeling. 
Warranties  and  guarantees. 
Credit  and  related  terms  of  sale. 
Performance  and  servloe. 
Product  safety. 
Complaints  and  remedies. 
In  advising  the  President  and  Ctovemment 
agencies,   throxigh   the   Secretary  of   Com- 
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meroe.  a  key  function  at  the  Council  Is  to 
encourage  voluntary  action  by  the  business 
community  in  consumer  affairs. 

For  further  Information  on  this  project,  or 
on  the  National  Business  CouncU  for  Oon- 
Bumer  Affairs,  contact: 

William  D.  Lee.  Kxecutlve  Director.  Na- 
tional Business  CouncU  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
Boom  4814-A,  U.8.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  20230;  Telephone:  Area 
Code  202  967-2456. 

Text  or  Seckbtart  Stans'  Letter 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  seek  your  help  on 
a  matter  of  vital  Importance. 

On  August  5,  1971.  the  President  created 
the  National  Business  CouncU  for  Consumer 
Affairs  to  'advise  the  President,  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
other  Government  agencies  as  appropri- 
ate . . ."  through  the  Secretary  d  Com- 
merce. Since  Its  organizational  meeting  on 
August  5.  1971.  the  CouncU  and  its  several 
Sub-Councils  have  reflected  In  their  work 
the  Interest  expressed  by  the  President  in 
encouraging  volimtary  activity  by  business 
leaders  to  help  foster  "a  marketplace  which 
Is  fair  both  to  those  who  seU  and  those 
who  buy." 

The  Council's  Initial  action  In  this  ef- 
fort has  taken  the  form  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Sub-CouncU  on  Advertising  and 
Promotion  that  each  national  advertiser,  on 
an  Individual  basis,  seek  to  develop,  or  re- 
view, specific  policies  and  procedures  related 
to  Its  advertising  and  promotion  functions. 
The  objective  Is  to  demonstrate  the  desire 
of  business  to  meet  consumer  expectations 
by  voluntary  lictlon. 

The  specific  recommendations  are  de- 
scribed In  the  attached  letter.  I  ask  that 
you  give  them  every  consideration  and  hope 
that  you  will  take  part  actively  with  the  Sub- 
Council  in  Its  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  kind  of  voluntary  action,  given  the  per- 
sonal commitment  of  all  concerned  employ- 
ees, can  provide  tangible  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  business  community. 

Text  or  NBCCA  Letter 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Business  Council 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  we  are  writing  to  you, 
as  a  major  advertiser  In  the  Umted  States, 
to  ask  that  you  take  part  ...  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  ...  In  a  proposed  step  to  help 
assure  the  highest  levels  of  advertising  and 
promotion  practices  benefitting  both  con- 
sumers and  business. 

We  write  to  you  today,  and  with  a  sense 
of  urgency.  In  view  of  the  Intense  interest 
currently  being  expressed,  by  all  elements  of 
our  society.  In  the  Impact  of  advertising  and 
promotion  on  our  economy  and  our  citizens. 
Concern  is  voiced,  virtually  on  a  dally  basis, 
by  private  individuals,  by  people  In  govern- 
ment, by  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Among  the  many  proptosed  responses  to 
this  concern,  two  are  perhaps  most  salient 
today.  Both,  we  think,  merit  support  and  en- 
couragement. 

One  is  the  interest  expressed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  seeking  to  collect 
information  broadly  on  modem  advertising 
practices,  without  reference  to  any  particu- 
lar regulatory  proposal,  during  its  hearings 
In  October  and  November  of  this  year. 

The  second  Is  found  In  the  recent  efforts 
of  several  groups  (the  CouncU  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus,  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  the  AasodaUon  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  and  the  American  Adver- 
tlBlng  Federation)  to  support  me*ns  of  es- 
tablishing effective  voluntary  aslf-regulaUoin 
in  advertising  through  the  crsatloB  at  tb« 
NaUomal  Advertising  Review  Board. 

The  President,  In  his  Consumer  Message  of 
February  34,  1971,  stated  that:  "Most  busl- 
Mwnen  recognise  and  accept  their  rasponsl- 
°>i'ty  to  ttM  ooosumar,  and  In  many  ossiw 


they  have  voluntarily  undertaken  efforts  to 
assure  more  fully  that  these  responsibilities 
are  met  throughout  the  business  commu- 
nity." President  Nixon,  In  this  message,  called 
for  the  creation  of  the  National  Business 
Council  for  Consum«r  Affairs:  "To  emphasize 
and  encourage  such  voluntary  activity  .  .  ." 
At  the  first  orgsniaatlonAl  meeting  of  this 
new  Council  in  August,  the  Sub-CouncU  on 
Advertising  and  promotion  began  its  work  by 
attempting  to  establish  priorities  for  Its 
members'  analysis  and  action.  The  areas 
among  which  priorities  might  be  chosen  were 
many,  reflecting  the  fact  that  ooncem  today 
has  gone  weU  beyond  the  bare  truth  of 
competitive  claims  and  encompasses  ques- 
tions of  taste,  of  the  relative  roles  of  per- 
suasion and  Information,  of  rational  and 
emotional  appeals,  of  impact  upon  various 
types  of  audiences,  etc. 

In  discussing  the  programs  which  might 
be  developed  by  the  Sub-CouncU,  we  agreed 
at  the  outset  that  we  should  look  first  at 
the  frailties  that  may  be  found  In  the  use 
of  advertising  and  promotion  .  .  .  before 
examining  the  strengths  that  we  aU  know 
exist.  In  this  way,  we  believe  that  our  work 
will  avoid  the  kind  of  pitfall  described  by 
Melvin  Anshen  in  his  article  entitled, 
"Changing  the  Social  Contract:  A  Role  for 
Business."  appearing  In  the  November-De- 
cember. 1970.  Issue  of  the  Columbia  Journal 
of  World  Business : 

"The  record  of  recent  public  efforts  to  revise 
some  of  the  rules  of  private  business  behavior 
(as  In  grocery  product  packaging,  consumer 
credit  terms,  air  and  water  contamination, 
and  automobile  safety)  suggests  .  .  .  that 
business  firms  and  their  managers  will  not 
be  allowed  to  participate  In  revising  the  rules 
If  they  volunteer  their  assistance  only  after 
their  demonstrated  resistance  to  any  change 
has  been  overcome." 

Whether  we  were  to  find  ourselves  par- 
ticipating in  "revising  rules"  at  an  early 
stage,  or  In  the  equally,  and  perhaps  more. 
Important  wca-k  of  Identifying  as  yet  unar- 
tlculated  areas  in  which  our  practices  might 
Xx  even  further  Improved,  our  Sub-Council 
began  by  attempting  some  definition  of 
words  that  often  would  be  \ised.  We  should 
like  to  share  two  with  you. 

First,  "advertising  and  promotion."  We 
agreed  that  "advertising  and  promotion" 
would  be  understood  for  our  purposes  simply 
as  Including  virtually  any  communication  to 
a  consumer  .  .  .  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Sub-Council  would  seek  to  help  make  adver- 
tising and  promotion  more  credible  .  .  .  and 
more  creditable. 

Second,  "consumerism."  Each  of  us  has 
repeatedly  heard  of  the  apparent  "gap"  be- 
tween the  Interests  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
each  of  us  has  heard  of  and  talked  about 
something  caUed  "consumerism",  but  few  of 
us  have  reached  agreement  on  a  useful  defi- 
nition. We  decided  to  think  of  consumerism 
as:  "the  growing  fnunework  of  expectations 
with  which  the  consumer  views  the  business 
establishment."  With  this  definition  in  mind, 
we  believe  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
recognize  an  essential  facet  of  the  reality  of 
consumerism:  that  It  Is  aUve,  growing,  and 
constantly  changing;  that  It  is  not  a  static 
set  of  problems  seen  today  and  readily  solved 
tocnorrow;  rather.  It  reflects  changes  in  val- 
ues, attitudes,  ethics  and  taste  as  they  occur 
In  our  society. 

Given  this  recognition  of  change  In  ex- 
pectations, our  Sub-Council  has  agreed  on 
attempting  to  Implement  a  proposed  "first 
step."  It  Is  In  this  "first  step"  that  we  ask 
you  to  Join  us. 

Simply  stated,  it  involves  an  indiviAual 
effort  to  seek  muximum  speeificitjf  in  your 
own  policies  and  procedure*  reltUing  to  every 
facet  of  marketing  a*  it  affect*  the  consumer. 
It  involves  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
reducing  such  a  pc^cy  statement  and  spedflc 
procedures  to  writing,  the  importance  of  top 
manageoMnt  InvolveDMOt  in  the  development 


of  these  statements,  and  the  equal  Impor- 
tance of  disseminating  them  to  every  person 
in  the  organization  involved  In  advertising 
and  promotion. 

For  many.  It  means  a  review  of  existing 
written  policies,  rather  than  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones.  For  all.  It  represents  an 
opportunity  to  make  certain  that  aU  such 
poUcles  and  procedures,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  reflect  management  involve- 
ment and  w!n  employee  commitment,  have 
In  fact  kept  pace  with  the  evolution  of 
consumer  expectations  and  of  modern  adver- 
tising practices. 

We  sincerely  hoi>e  that  you  will  take  part 
In  this  proposed  step  with  us.  It  Is  a  step 
which  relies  for  Its  success  on  individual 
decision,  individual  motivation,  and  individ- 
ual action.  As  such,  it  could  contribute  far 
more  than  legislation  or  than  group  action 
to  fostering  "a  marketplace  which  is  fair 
both  to  those  who  seU  and  those  who  buy," 
a  goal  stated  in  the  President's  Consumer 
Message  of  1969. 

It  is  ovir  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
reply  to  us,  within  the  next  two  weeks,  vrtth 
an  expression  of  your  Interest  in  pursuing 
this  proposed  "first  step"  In  your  company. 

It  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  us  If  you 
would  include  also  In  your  reply  an  Indica- 
tion of: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  you  believe  vol- 
untary action  can  help  In  strengthening  the 
credibility  and  credltablllty  of  the  adver- 
tising and  promotion  functions, 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  you  believe  the 
rc4e  of  the  chief  executive  officer  can  con- 
tribute to  such  an  effort,  and 

(3)  the  avaUabUlty  of  any  examples  you 
may  have  of  actions  you  have  taken  that 
might  be  of  Immediate  help  to  tis. 

In  addition,  if  you  have  strong  feelings 
about  specific  advertising  and  promotion 
practices  in  your  industry  which  you  feel 
might  be  appropriate  for  discussion  by  the 
Sub-Council  on  Advertising  and  Promotion, 
given  our  purpose  to  help  motivate  indi- 
vidual voluntary  action  of  benefit  to  con- 
sumers and  business,  please  feel  free  to 
express  your  thoughts  to  us. 

For  your  Information,  we  are  attaching  a 
list  of  the  members  of  our  Sub-CouncU.  We 
ask  that  you  communicate  your  interest  In 
our  suggested  "first  step"  to  us  at  this 
address: 

National  Business  CouncU  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Room 
4814-A,  Washington.  D.C.  20230. 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  your  initial 
reaction  within  the  next  two  weeks.  Also, 
whenever  you  have  examples  of  written 
poUcy  statements  and  procedures  on  adver- 
tising and  promotion,  or  revisions  of  such 
statements,  which  you  feel  could  be  used  to 
htip  others,  we  should  be  happy  to  receive 
them  for  our  Information  and  for  any  assist- 
ance we  could  offer  In  making  them  avaUable 
to  other  national  advertisers  who  might  re- 
quest help  in  the  form  of  sp)eclflc  examples. 

National  Business  Council  roR  Consumer 
ArrAnts  SuBCOUNcn.  on  Advertising  and 
Promotion 

chairman 

Robert   J.   Keith,   Chairman   ft   Chief   Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  The  PlUsbury  Company, 
vicx  chairman 

Archibald  McO.  Foster,  Chairman  ti  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  Ted  Bates  &  Company. 


Thornton  F.  Bradsbaw,  President,  Atlantic 
Richfield  Oo. 

Henry  H.  Coords.  President,  Fisher-Price 
Toys, 

Justin  Dart.  Cbairman,  President  &  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  Dart  Industries,  Inc. 

Alfred  Eisenprels,  Vice  President,  Market- 
ing, AlUed  Stores  Ooip. 

SitiMrt  K.  Henaley,  Chairman  *  Chief  Ex- 
«cuttv«  Officer,  Wamer-Lambsrt  Company. 
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Barron  Hilton.  Prealdent  &  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  Hilton  Hotels  Corp. 

Hobart  Lewis.  President  &  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  The  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc. 

Edgar  H.  Lotspelch,  Vice  President,  Ad- 
vertising. Procter  and  Oamble  Company. 

John  J.  Rlccardo,  President,  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. 

Grant  O.  Simmons.  Jr.,  Chairman  &  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  Simmons  Company. 

V,  J.  Skutt,  Chairman  &  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co. 

WHUam  S.  Smith.  President  &  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. 

Stuart  D.  Watson.  President  &  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Heubleln,  Inc. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
this  material  Is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
business  community  is  prepared  to  make 
the  sort  of  reevaluation  of  its  role  with 
respect  to  the  American  consuming  pub- 
lic which  I  believe  to  be  so  vitally  neces- 
sary. We  should  permit  them  to  do  so 
and  limit  government  Intervention  to 
thoee  areas  in  which  it  is  shown  business 
cannot  or  will  not  effectively  respond  to 
the  challenges  of  our  day. 
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POISONING  OP  ANIMAI^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday. 
December  14.  I  had  the  opportimity  to 
testify  on  the  question  of  predator  con- 
trol before  Senator  McOee's  Agriculture, 
Environmental,  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  is  my  hope  that  my 
testimony  said  the  work  of  the  committee 
will  lead  to  favorable  action  on  8.  2083, 
my  bill  to  ban  the  poisoning  of  animals 
on  public  lands. 

Today  I  should  Uke  to  share  with  the 
Senate  some  of  my  thoughts  on  this  very 
serious  question  of  poisoning  our  wildlife. 
While  opposing  poisoning;  because  of  the 
grave  environmental  threat  which  it 
holds.  I  recognize  the  need  for  some  man- 
ner of  control  of  predators  and  therefore 
propose  responsible,  carefully  targeted 
trapping  modeled  after  that  which  has 
already  proven  effective  in  some  States. 

The  remarkable  point  about  the  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  animaLs  through 
poisoning  is  that  the  DIvIsImi  of  Wildlife 
Services  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  probably  indirectly  the  greatest 
killer  of  certain  endangered  species  which 
the  Department  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tecting. The  irony  would  be  ludicrous,  if 
it  were  not  tragic. 

Imagine.  Mr.  President,  the  Interior 
Department  is  killing  the  very  anlmal.s 
we  in  the  Congress  have  asked  it  to  pro- 
tect. All  too  often  we  hear  of  bureau- 
crats working  at  cross-purposes,  but 
when  we  witness  such  behavior — as  in  this 
instance — the  only  possible  response  is 
shock  and  dismay. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  appall- 
ing statistics  of  thoughtless  destruction 
of  some  treasured  animals. 

The  Division  of  Wildlife  Services  has 
700  employees  who  have  placed  2.300.000 
pounds — more  than  a  thousand  tons — of 
poisoned  meat  on  public  land  in  the  past 
5  years.  The  main  poisons  are  compound 
1080.  of  which  more  than  100,000  poimds 
has  been  used  annually  for  2  decades, 
and  thallium  sulfate.  A  single  ounce  of 
compound  1080  at  tnaTirrmm  efficiency 
could  kill  200  adult  humans.  The  legal 


poisoners  have  also  used  3  million  strych- 
nine tablets  and  tons  of  poisoned  grain. 
Not  only  has  the  Interior  Department 
oigaged  in  its  own  massive  poisoning 
program,  but  States  have  subsidized  sim- 
ilar programs  by  local  governments  and 
private  organizations,  often  duplicating 
and  aggravating  the  destructive  impact 
of  Federal  programs. 

One  salient  point  which  must  be  un- 
derstood when  weighing  the  effects  of 
this  program  is  that  many  of  these  poi- 
sons are  not  biodegradable.  They  have  a 
cumulative  effect  which  means  that  great 
amounts  of  poison,  harmful  to  humans, 
can  accumulate  in  our  food  and  water 
supplies.  Because  many  of  the  poisons 
are  placed  near  streams,  there  is  special 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  long- 
range  impact  on  the  water  supply. 
The  expensive  program  of  poisoning — 

costing  more  than  $8  million  a  year 

has  met  with  what  its  proponents  would 
call  a  great  success;  I  call  it  a  horrendous 
kill  of  our  natural  wildlife.  Consider  the 
known  kill  during  1963:  90,000  coyotes, 
300  moimtain  lions  which  are  on  the  en- 
dangered species  list;  21.000  bobcat  and 
lynx  whose  pelts  are  sold  for  a  profit  of 
$20  apiece,  and  73.000  other  animals.  In 
this  last  group  are  a  number  of  endanger- 
ed species  Including  the  California  con- 
dor, the  black-footed  ferret,  the  San 
Joaquin  fox.  the  Utah  prairie  dog.  and 
as  a  final  irony,  the  American  Bald 
Eagle,  our  national  symbol. 

As  undesirable  as  the  present  practice 
of  widespread  poisoning  is.  and  as 
strongly  as  I  oppose  It,  I  do  recognize  the 
need  for  some  controls  on  predatory 
animals.  This  is  why  my  legislation  pro- 
vides an  ecologically  sound  alternative 
in  the  form  of  selective  trapping,  not  the 
random  trapping  which  has  proven  in- 
effectual. 

There  are  careful  studies  which  indi- 
cate that  selective  trapping  by  the 
farmers  themselves  would  reduce  damage 
from  predators  by  80  percent,  while  cut- 
ting sharply  into  the  number  of  man- 
days  and  costs  per  catch. 

This  alternative  to  poisoning— known 
as  the  extension  predator  control  pro- 
gram— is  based  on  the  evidence  that  only 
a  small  number  of  the  animals  now  being 
killed  are  truly  predators.  This  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
coyotes,  for  example,  live  some  distance 
from  ranches  and  feed  on  wild  rodents. 
Careful  trapping  near  chicken  coops  or 
livestock  watering  areas  can  effectively 
deal  with  those  coyotes  that  actually  pose 
a  threat. 

Under  the  extension  predators  control 
program,  as  implemented  in  my  bill.  Fed- 
eral mammal  control  agents  'would  in- 
struct farmers  and  ranchers  in  tech- 
niques of  trapping  the  individual  mam- 
mals causing  depredations  on  domestic 
livestock.  These  techniques  have  already 
been  very  effective  in  Missouri. 

Extension  predator  control  began  in 
Missouri  in  September  1945.  Since  1957. 
one  Federal  control  agent  has  been  able 
to  handle  all  requests  for  trapping 
demonstrations  or  training  service  by 
holding  an  armual  meeting  for  about 
2,000  farmers  and  then  meeting  individu- 
ally with  400  to  700  farmers  on  their  own 
land.     Written    statements     from     the 


farmers  who  received  training  Indicate 
that  they  have  reduced  their  damage 
loses  an  average  of  80  percent — in  other 
words,  esujh  farmer  has  realized  savino 
of  about  $100  per  year.  In  swiditlon.  the 
cost  per  animal  taken  decreased  from 
$116  when  Federal  agents  were  doing  the 
trapping  to  $6.99  when  the  farmer  trap- 
ped.  The  combined  Uvestock  and  program 
savings  present  a  strong  argument  for 
shifting  to  this  system. 

Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  statistics 
on  cost  comparisons  between  poiscDlng 
programs  and  the  proposed  alternative 
However,  a  simple  application  of  logic 
demonstrates  that  hidden  costs  accumu- 
late rapidly  with  extensive  poisoning. 

In  an  attempt  to  poison  all  potential 
ranch  predators,  ranchers  are  only  up- 
setting a  natural  balance  of  wildlife  and 
are  creating  new  economic  losses  for 
themselves.  For  instance,  if  the  balance 
of  wild  predators  and  prey  is  disrupted, 
then  perhaps  there  will  be  a  mushroom- 
ing of  small  rodents,  stripping  the  graz- 
ing lands  intended  for  livestock.  In  fact 
in  1970,  DWS  designated  a  cumulative 
228,019  acres  for  separate  rodent-poison- 
ing of  small  rodents,  stripping  the  grai- 
there  may  be  a  decrease  in  the  rodent 
population  which  will  force  previously 
innocent  predators  towurd  captive  live- 
stock. Each  of  these  results  will  only 
lead  to  economic  loss  and  to  increased 
pressure  for  more  of  the  poison  which 
caused  the  problem. 

I  suggest  we  should  listen  to  natural- 
ists like  Dr.  Prank  C.  Craighead,  Jr.,  who 
has  stated: 

Coyotes  are  a  desirable  and  Indispensable 
part  of  a  collective  predator  population  which 
serves  to  regtUate  prey  populations  on  wUd 
lands.  They  perform  a  useful  function  as 
scavengers  and  they  do  more  good  as  rodent 
destroyers  than  harm  as  livestock  killers. 

Even  the  U.S.  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  has  recommended  that  pre- 
dator control  programs  be  eliminated  or 
reduced  on  public  lands,  noting  In  its 
1970rQK>rt: 

WhUe  these  programs  m«y  have  been  of 
some  benefit  to  Uvestock  operators  In  reduc- 
ing cattle  and  sheep  depredations  by  coy- 
otes, ptmia.  cougar,  and  bear,  they  have  upset 
Importftiit  natural  mechanisms  for  the  pop- 
ulation control  of  other  species. 

As  far  back  as  March  1964,  the  Leopold 
Commission's  report  noted  the  following 
criticism  of  Interior's  poisoning  program: 

Far  men's  animals  are  being  killed  than 
would  be  required  for  effective  protection  of 
livestock,  agricultural  crops,  wlldland  re- 
sources and  hvmian  health.  This  unnecessary 
destruction  Is  fiuOher  augmented  by  sUte, 
county  and  individual  endeavors.  "Hie  fed- 
eral government.  It  would  seem,  should  be 
setting  an  example  In  proper  scientific  man- 
agement of  all  wUdllfe  resources  with  a  view 
to  the  public  Interest  and  welfare.  Instead, 
the  branch  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control 
has  developed  a  semlautomooous  bureaucracy 
whose  function  In  many  localities  bears  scant 
relationship  to  real  need  and  less  still  to 
scientific  management. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Ccmgress  will  at 
last  take  heed  of  this  advice  and  end  all 
poisoning  on  publk:  tands.  Enactment  of 
the  Anti-Pol8onln«  Act  of  1971  (S.  2083) 
would  be  a  responsible  step  in  thla  direo- 
tion  and  would  also  continue  procramf 
to  protect  the  livestock  owner  from  loaa. 


December  17,  1971 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill,  8.  2083.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

s.  2083 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  poisoning  of  animals 

and  birds  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 

States,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseTnbled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Anti-PolBoning  Act 
of  1971. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

Per  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(a)  "Public  lands"  means  all  publicly 
owned  lands  of  the  United  States  except  In- 
dian and  military  reservations. 

(b)  "Poison"  means  biocides  and  toxi- 
cants, singular  or  plural,  in  gaseous-,  liquid-, 
dust-,  or  solid-form,  placed  In  food,  baits,  or 
water  directly  ingested  by  carnivores  from 
eating  poisoned  herbivores  or  omnlvores,  and 
Includes:  direct  acting  poison,  for  example, 
strychnine;  cumulative  pwlson,  for  example, 
thallium  sulphate;  and  chain-reacting  poi- 
son, for  example,  sodium  fluoroacetate. 

(c)  "Chemosterllant"  means  any  substance 
which,  when  ingested,  causes  the  animal  to 
become  sterile. 

Sec.  3.  Prohibitions. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4  of  this 
Act.  the  use  of  poisons  or  chemosterllants  to 
kill  any  animal  or  bird  on  public  lands  is 
hereby  forbidden. 

(b)  The  Interstate  commerce  of  thallium 
and  sodium  fluoroacetate.  commonly  known 
as  Poison  1080.  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Sec.  4.  Exception. 

In  any  specific  instance  where  either  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcluture  believes,  because  of  unusual 
and  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  it  Is 
Imperative  to  use  poisons  on  public  lands  for 
animal  control,  he  shall  place  a  Notice  of 
Intention  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  proposed  beginning  of 
the  program  and  shall  give  a  public  hearing 
to  anyone  who  wrlshes  to  protest  the  poison- 
ing; the  program  shall  not  be  begun  until 
a  review  of  the  protests  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  need  of  the  program  is 
placed  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Sec.  5.  Penalties. 

Any  person,  including  oflRclals,  employees 
and  agents  of  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall, 
upon  convlctlor  for  the  first  offense,  be  sub- 
ject to  fine  not  to  exceed  $500.00  or  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  six  months,  or 
both;  upon  conviction  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent ofTense,  violators  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000.00.  or  imprisonment 
of  one  to  three  years,  or  both. 

Sec  6  Extension  Mammal  Control  Agents. 
(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished in  each  regional  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of 
extension  mammal  control  agent  who.  upon 
the  request  of  the  duly  authorized  wildlife 
agency  of  any  State  within  the  region,  shall 
provide  advice  and  demonstrations  to  State- 
employed  specialists  in  methods  of  instruct- 
ing farmers  and  ranchers,  or  their  agents,  in 
techniques  of  preventing  depredations  by 
wild  predatory  mammals  on  domestic  live- 
stock and  in  techniques  of  trapping  the  in- 
dividual mammals  causing  depredations  on 
domestic  livestock.  Any  control  methods 
used,  demonstrated,  or  advocated  by  the  ex- 
tension mammal  control  agents  shall  be  in 
compliance  with  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws  relating  to  the  taking  of  wildlife,  and 
no  such  method  shall   include  in  rural   or 


suburban  areas  the  use  of  poison  or  chemo- 
sterllant. 

(b)  As  of  July  1,  1972,  and  thereaftor,  the 
number  of  wi^rm^i  control  experts  and 
other  persons  employed  by  the  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  In  any  btireau 
or  branch  thereof,  to  engage  In  or  assist, 
edther  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  trapping 
or  other  method  of  reducing  the  number  of 
predatory  mammals  shall  not  exceed  six  p)er- 
sons.  Biologists  or  other  personnel  employed 
within  the  Wildlife  Research  Branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to 
investigate  the  biology  or  ecology  of  preda- 
tory mammals,  or  to  develop  control  meth- 
ods less  likely  to  endanger  valuable  wildlife 
than  the  methods  now  in  use  or  practiced 
In  the  past,  shall  not  be  counted  against  the 
foregoing  limitation. 

Sec.  7.  Authorisation  of  Funds. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $153,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
alter  through  and  including  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  during  the  period  from 
effective  dato  of  this  Act  until  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  make 
such  reorganizations,  reductions,  and  adjust- 
ments in  the  predator-control  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  as 
are  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act. 


BIG  BUSINESS  AND  BIG  POLITICS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  an 
historic  concern  of  fanners  and  their 
organizations  has  been  the  preservation 
of  a  free  and  open  market  in  which  they 
sell  their  commodities.  In  the  last  ptart 
of  the  last  century  and  early  in  the 
present  century,  exploitation  of  farmers 
through  unfair  rates  and  nearly  every 
other  monopoly  practice  imaginable  le- 
sulted  in  a  broad  range  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  curb  the  monopoly  practices  of 
giant  industries.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  legislation  of  the  progressive  era 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  not  only  the 
agricultural  community  but  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that 
I  learned  the  Justice  Department  plsuis 
to  ask  a  Federal  court  to  rescind  a  court 
order  prohibiting  the  four  largest  meat- 
packers  from  expanding  into  other  prod- 
uct lines.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  companies  involved  did  not  request 
the  action.  The  Justice  Department  said 
only  that  the  decree  which  has  stood 
since  1921  had  served  its  "remedial"  pur- 
pose. The  Justice  Department  in  this  in- 
stance has  decided  that  somehow  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  have  changed  in  the  last  50  years. 
The  fact  is  the  large  meatpacking  com- 
panies attempted  to  obtain  a  change  in 
this  order  in  the  1930's  and  the  1950's 
but  their  request  was  denied. 

That  original  decree  was  designed  to 
correct  serious  abuses  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry. The  dangers  of  unbridled  monop- 
oly are  as  great  today  as  they  ever  were 
in  view  of  the  ever  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  by  corporate 
monoliths. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  Wash- 
ington Newsletter  of  December  3  has 
published  a  highly  informative  and  in- 
cisive account  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  related  activities  of  the  Nixon 


administration.  I  ask   uaninmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Business  and  Big  Pouncs 

The  Nixon  Administration  s  concept  of  the 
inseparability  of  business  and  politics  has 
been  further  illuminated  In  recent  days.  The 
spotlight  was  turned  dramaticaUy  on  the 
Issue  by  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz 
for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
His  corporate  affiliations  overshadowed  his 
Ph.D.  And  indeed,  the  President's  decision 
to  nominate  him  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  deference  to  his  business  community.  At 
least  several  important  Republican  officials, 
including  the  party  chairman.  Senator  Dole, 
were  bypassed. 

Was  the  nomination  merely  a  lapse  in 
political  procedure?  An  announcement  by 
Attorney  General  John  Mltohell  a  few  days 
later  suggests  it  was  not.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Attorney  General  said,  will 
petition  the  Federal  Court  to  rescind  a  court 
order  prohibiting  the  four  largest  meat 
packers  from  expanding  into  other  product 
lines.  The  companies  are  Swift,  Cudahy,  Ar- 
mour, and  Wilson.  The  decree  has  stood  since 
1921. 

The  Justice  Department  news  handout 
emphasized  that  the  original  Judgment  was 
a  "consent"  decree.  This  means  only  that 
nobody  had  to  be  arrested  In  the  course  of 
enforcement.  The  news  release  also  empha- 
sized that  the  decree  was  issued  50  years 
ago.  It  had  served  its  "remedial"  purpose. 
the  Justice  Department  press  release  said. 
Although  generations  of  Americans  have 
forgotten  the  crime  these  four  companies 
were  charged  with — price  fixing  and  the 
abuse  of  monopoly  power — the  need  for  the 
court  order  is  greater  today  than  half  cen- 
tury ago.  The  dangers  of  monopoly  power, 
as  well  as  their  capacities  to  fix  prices,  have 
not  diminished  in  this  era  of  corporate  giant- 
ism.   Indeed,   the   dangers   are   greater. 

It  is  a  small  thing,  perhaps,  but  illumi- 
nating, that  it  is  the  Justice  Department — 
not  the  companies  themselves — which  pro- 
poses to  bring  the  action  before  the  Federal 
Court.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
the  companies  tried  first  in  the  1930s  and 
again  in  the  1950s  to  get  rid  of  the  restric- 
tion on  their  activities.  Now,  at  last,  an  Ad- 
ministration is  in  power  which  not  only 
grants  their  request,  but  offers  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Justice  Department  to  do  the 
job.  Company  officials  expressed  "delight" 
with  the  offer. 

Have  the  requirements  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  changed  in  the  last  50  years? 
Not  until  quite  recently,  it  would  appear. 
President  Nixon  coined  a  phrase  to  descrit>e 
his  concept  of  constitutional  Justice.  "Strict 
constructionist"  was  the  interpretation  he 
favored.  One  wonders  whether  anti-trust 
laws  are  subject  to  "strict  constructionism." 
assuming  the  term  had  any  real  meaning  In 
tlie  first  place. 

Putting  a  term  on  court  decrees  which  re- 
strain large  corporations  in  the  economic 
Jungle  is  comparable  to  setting  time  limits 
on  corporate  criminality.  Are  all  corporate 
criminals  to  be  freed  to  prey  once  more  on 
society?  Will  the  Justice  Department  now 
petition  the  court  to  dissolve  the  restraints 
against  electric  companies — and  the  big 
plumbing  companies — from  engaging  in  the 
price-fixing  conspiracies  that  bilked  the  pub- 
lic of  millions  a  few  years  ago? 

The  Justice  Department  defended  Its  deci- 
sion to  seek  an  end  to  the  injunction  against 
the  meat  packers  on  grounds  that  the  result 
would  be  more  competition  In  the  food  busi- 
ness, not  less.  The  small  food  companies  that 
have  survived  the  conglomerate  merger 
movement  so  far  were  not  asked  by  the  press 
to  comment.  But  It  strains  the  imagination 
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to  conjure  ways  competition  might  be  In- 
crewed  by  turning  SwlTt,  Cudahy.  Armour 
and  WUson  Ioom  to  prey  on  them.  Perhape' 
though,  the  lamb  la  a  little  swUter  hiat  before 
the  wolf  pounces. 

There  la  little  comfort  for  the  fanner  In 
the  current  situation.  The  VS.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  back  on  the  offensive  once 
more.  Issuing  news  releases  citing  the  effi- 
ciency of  large  farm  units.  It  has  virtually 
obliterated  parity  as  it  conceals  the  ngure 
deep  Inside  its  monthly  report.  USDA  offi- 
cials make  speeches  saying  that  consumers— 
finally— will  get  the  benefit  oT  today's  low 
farm  prices. 

Nothing  could  have  revealed  more  con- 
vincingly how  Interchangeable  are  politics 
and  business  than  the  switch  on  the  Ralston 
Purina  board  of  directors— from  Dr  Butz 
to  Dr.  Hardin.  For  those  who  might  hope  that 
any  new  appointment— any  change— might 
be  for  the  better.  Ralston  Purlna's  appraisal 
of  the  two  men  must  stand  as  definitive 
Ralston  Purina  sees  no  difference  In  them- 
none  whatsoever. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
AMERICAN  POWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion do  so  because  they  believe  that  U  S 
ratification  will  allow  North  Vietnam  to 
try  on  charges  of  Genocide  Americans 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  believe 
that  Hanoi  wants  to  try  our  men  but  is 
unable  because  we  have  not  yet  ratified 
this  treaty.  But  as  soon  as  we  do  so  it  is 
said.  Hanoi  will  be  able  to  go  ahead  with 
its  evil  plans. 

But  this  theory  just  does  not  hold  wa- 
ter. North  Vietnam  has  not  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  has  given  no 
Indication  that  it  ever  wiU.  American 
ratification  will  in  no  way  give  Hanoi 
additional  jurisdiction. 

For  a  person  to  be  guilty  of  genocide 
he  must  have  committed  one  or  more  of 
a  niimber  of  carefully  specified  acts  with 
the  intent  of  destroying  an  entire  racial 
ethnic,  or  reUgious  group.  Where  such 
intent  is  not  present,  genocide  has  not 
been  committed.  Because  American 
forces  were  not  sent  to  South  Vietnam 
with  this  intent  they  cannot  properly  be 
charged  with  genocide  for  any  of  the 
deatlis  that  occurred  in  the  war. 

Should  Hanoi  decide  to  ignore  this 
fact  and  concoct  a  number  of  lies  as  pre- 
text for  trying  our  POW's.  why  should 
they  bother  with  such  legal  nicities  as 
American  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
North  Vietnam  has  our  brave  men  in 
their  power.  They  can  teU  any  Ues  they 
want.  They  can  trump  up  any  charges 
they  want.  They  do  not  need  our  permis- 
sion. The  best  way  to  protect  our  POW's 
1b  to  work  diligently  for  their  release. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


THE    REMARKABLE   B-1 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  truly  remarkable  what  PentagcHi  ex- 
perts operating  under  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  Laird  and  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary David  Packard  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  terms  of  providing  addi- 
Uonal  defense  for  the  United  States  out 
of  the  mess  they  inherited  from  Robert 
S.  McNamara. 


As  a  result,  we  are  developing  a  new 
manned  bomber,  the  B-1,  which  should 
prove  far  superior  to  its  Soviet  coonter- 
P^  In  aircraft  performance,  avionics 
ontoMice,  growth  potential,  and  overali 
flexibility.  And,  surprisingly  enough  Mr 
President,  there  has  been  no  cost  growth 
in  the  B-1  program  in  terms  of  constant 
1970  dollars.  In  fact,  the  B-1  project  may 
well  become  our  No.  1  example  of  how 
sound  management  and  advanced  tech- 
nology can  be  merged  in  an  effort  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  a 
maximum  amount  of  defense  for  the 
money  expended. 

Despite  the  tremendous  advance  made 
recently  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
military  hardware  the  defense  posture  of 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  remains 
strong  and  superior. 

Because  the  manned  bomber  is  so  vital 
to  this  Nation's  future  and  to  the  genera- 
tion of  peace  which  President  Nixon  has 
fixed  as  his  goal  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  John  P.  Poster,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  de- 
livered before  the  Air  Force  Association's 
recent  symposium  for  industry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Poster's 
speech  in  Orlando.  Pla.,  December  15 
1971  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Add«ess  bt  Da.  John  8.  Postm.  Jr..  Dnacroa 

OF  DETSMSX  RXSK4BCH  A1»D  ENGINEXKHf  G    Bk- 

FORE  THE  Am  Force  Association— Strategic 
Air   Command   Symposium   for   Industry. 
Orlando,  Pla.,  Deccmbzs  15,  1971 
Distinguished    guests,    ladles,    gentleman 
and  especially  the  crews  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command : 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  meet  with  you  while  the 
annual  Strategic  Air  Command  Bombing 
Competition  and  the  SAC  Symposium  are  In 
progress.  I  beUeve  this  bombing  compeUtlon 
Is  critical  to  our  national  security  for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  demands  the  very  best  of 
the  creus  and  equipment  and  thus  further 
Improves  and  strengthens  confidence  in  the 
capabUlty  of  this  vital  part  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  force.  And,  second,  this  competition 
helps  bring  needed  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  national  security  Is  not  something 
that  can  be  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  we  live  In  a  time 
of  growing  danger  to  our  national  security. 
The  threat  is  not  in  plain  view,  so  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  some  people  to  believe  that  their  In- 
terests are  threatened.  There  are  also  serious 
and  visible  domestic  needs  that  preempt  the 
attention  of  many. 

I  agree  that  our  nation  has  several  difficult 
and  extremely  Important  problems  that  must 
be  attacked.  However.  I  believe  that  national 
security  Is  paramount  and  we  must  not  relai 
our  vigilance. 

The  crews  In  town  this  week  to  participate 
m  this  competition  know  more  about  han- 
dling bombers  than  any  other  group  in  the 
world,  so  there  is  nothing  new  I  can  tell  them 
about  the  techniques  of  their  profession.  But 
I  do  want  to  make  some  general  commente 
on  bombers  and  bomber  forces. 

In  brief,  strategic  bombers  are  the  most 
thoroughly  proved  and  flexible  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  They  have  unique  capabilities 
You  men  of  SAC  fly  the  best  bombers  in  the 
world  today.  I  hope  that  many  of  you  wUl  fly 
the  B-1.  designed  to  be  the  best  on  into  the 
Twenty-First  Century.  Your  profession  and 
your  kind  of  weapon  systems  have  a  strong 
future  In  our  country's  quest  for  peace. 

The  very  fact  that  you  came  for  a  competl- 
Uon  that  requires  your  planes  to  be  flown 
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and  your  equipment  to  b«  used  again  atvi 
again  demonstratea  the  unlquenwTof  tt. 
bomber.  Such  human  Involvement  with  «!»! 
tegic  missiles,  either  land-  or  sea-baaed  u 
Inherently  Impossible.  ^^  " 

This  SAC  bombing  competition  was  gtart^i 
some  23  years  ago  by  General  Curtis  L^^ 
The  best  unit  that  first  year  flew  B-SoTttL 
best  single  crew  won  with  a  B-2»  -^ 
though  a  more  advanced  aircraft,  the  B^ 
was  also  In  the  compeUOon.  B-ftSa  coibmC' 
for  the  first  time  In  1966;  aerial  refiun, 
was  added  to  the  compeUUon  In  ibsr  tS 
1960  the  B-58S  came  in.  PB-llis  were  ^SerS 
for  the  first  time  last  year.  Every  year  the 
performance  and  capabilities  of  SAC  hu. 
Improved.  " 

This  competition  Is  one  Important  nrwrf  of 
bomber  capablliUes.  The  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  another.  ™»ov 

Of  course.  B-42s  were  never  designed  to 
carry  convenUonal  weapons  or  to  fliSt  In  %. 
limited  war.  But  the  planes  proved  to  be 
fully  as  adaptable  as  their  crewa.  SAC  huM 
conventional  bombs  on  the  B-62D  and  lued 
the  crews'  professional  skills  to  deliver  thoe 
weapons  to  their  targets  with  aatonlaWM 
precision.  The  sorUes  went  like  clockwork— 

seldom  aborting  and  with  almost  no  ' 

Day  after  day,  SAC  demonstrated  to  the 
world  what  training,  experience,  and  adaDta- 
ble  systems  can  do. 

Furthermore,  the  SAC  bomber  crewi  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  contributed  algniflcanUy 
to  the  winding  down  of  American  Inyoive- 
ment  In  the  war.  More  than  any  other  single 
weapon  systems,  the  B-5a  forced  the  en^y 
to  disperse  and  hide.  You  wUl  recaU  when  to 
the  early  days,  the  enemy  was  free  to  concen- 
trate In  Jungle  sanctuariea  and  prepare  for 
major  attacks  on  South  Vietnamese  towna 
Today  there  are  no  such  aanctuarlea.  The 
B-52  and  the  precision  work  of  lU  crews  have 
forced  the  enemy  virtually  to  abandon  con- 
centrations greater  In  size  than  a  battalion 
The  number  of  friendly  Uvea  aaved  by  the 
breaking  up  of  large  enemy  unlta  la  incal- 
culable. Many  of  our  Vietnamese  frienda  ai« 
walking  the  streets  of  their  towns  today  am 
many  American  soldiers  have  returned  to 
their  homes  because  the  B-538  hit  their 
targets  In  the  Southeast  Asian  Junglea. 

Our  B-62  crews  proved  themaelvea  spec- 
tacularly In  one  of  the  most  important  bat- 
tles of  the  war.  In  early  196«,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  had  surrounded  the  United 
States  position  at  Khe  Sanh,  and  the  enemy's 
buildup  reminded  people  aU  over  the  world 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  batUe  of  Dlen  Bien 
Phu.  But  General  Westmoreland  asked  for 
B-52  strikes — and  history  did  not  repeat  it- 
self. With  assistance  from  radar,  the  B-&2'8 
accuracy  and  effectiveness  were  remarkable. 
A  formation  of  three  aircraft  would  lay  Its 
bombs  in  neat  rows  Inside  a  rectangle  one 
kilometer  wide  and  two  kilometers  long. 
Close-ln  strikes  by  SAC  and  TAC  aircraft 
turned  the  tide.  General  Abrams  said  later, 
"It  was  only  after  the  B-52s  bombed  within 
1 .000  meters  of  the  fence  at  Khe  Sanh  that 
the  enemy  showed  signs  of  crumbling." 

The  winding  down  of  the  war  has  per- 
mitted a  great  reduction  In  B-52  sorties,  but 
the  bomber  crews  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  in  the  Interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi  JUlnh 
Trail.  Crews  are  now  showing  even  greater 
versatility  and  quicker  response  to  short- 
fuse  target  assignments. 

With  the  bombers  are  the  KC-135  tankers, 
the  "Young  Tigers,"  who  provide  alr-to-alr 
refueling  not  only  for  the  B-52s  but  for 
fighter  aircraft  as  well. 

In  short,  when  the  enemy  Is  hidden,  when 
he  tries  to  concentrate  for  assaults  on 
populated  areas,  we  have  learned  that  there 
Is  no  better  way  to  break  him  up  than  by 
calling  the  professionals  of  SAC. 

But  this  particular  demonstration  of 
bomber  versatUlty  la  not  the  primary  as- 
signment of  SAC  aircrews.  Their  first  as- 
slgnment  Is  to  help  keep  this  country  out 
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of  nuclear  wars.  SAC  bombera  have  been 
doing  this  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Unfortunately,  the  day  when  they  can  stand 
down  from  this  assignment  to  not  In  alght. 

The  cornerstone  of  American  nuclear  policy 
is  deterrence.  ThU  to  the  familiar  and  effec- 
tive poUcy  of  demonstrating  to  aU  potentlaJ 
ftdversartea  that  the  United  States  has  weap- 
ons that  can  survive  any  attack  and  then 
penetrate  to  targets  In  any  aggressor  nation 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  destruction 
that  the  aggressor  would  consider  totally  un- 
acceptable. Bombers  are.  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  that  demonstration.  With- 
out bombers,  we  would  be  diminished  both 
In  our  capabilities  and  In  our  confidence  in 
those  capabilities,  and  the  risk  of  thermo- 
nuclear war  would  rise. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  facta  that  are  clear 
to  this  audience  but  may  not  be  f  uUy  under- 
stood by  others  following  our  worda  here 

today. 

The  United  States  has  three  basically  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  long-range  deterrent  weap- 
ons—mlasllee  based  on  land,  mlasllea  hidden 
under  the  sea,  and  land-baeed  bombers.  ThU 
combination  of  weapon  systems  enables  us  to 
take  advantage  of  three  basically  different 
ways  of  preserving  our  forces  against  attack 
and  two  basically  different  ways  of  pene- 
trating enemy  defenses.  Each  method  of  sur- 
vival and  penetration  has  Its  advantages,  but 
no  single  system  by  Itself  offers  enough. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  In  public  about  the 
Inherent  shortcomings  of  any  of  theae  weapon 
systems  without  appearing  somehow  to  crit- 
icize one  weapon  unfairly  or  give  another 
an  undeserved  boost.  The  professional  mili- 
tary men  who  use  each  kind  of  weapon  have 
Justifiable  confidence  and  pride  In  their  own 
system — and  confidence  In  their  abilities  to 
overcome  deficiencies  that  may  arise. 

So  please  excuse  me  If  I  talk  right  now 
primarily  about  bombers,  not  strategic  mto- 
slles,  whether  based  on  land  or  at  sea. 

Neither  bombers  nor  missiles  can.  by 
themselves,  give  our  country  sufficient  as- 
surance of  successful  permanent  deterrence 
of  nuclear  war.  Bombers  do  offer  a  different 
approach  to  survival  and  penetration  and 
therefore,  to  security — their  alert  posture 
on  the  runways,  their  ability  to  flush  and 
be  recalled,  their  ability  to  select  and  over- 
whelm parts  of  the  defense  and  safely  Ignore 
most  of  It.  But,  If  the  enemy  were  free  to 
concentrate  solely  on  offensive  and  defensive 
systems  for  use  against  the  bombers,  then  our 
confidence  in  our  bombers'  effectiveness 
would  diminish;  our  deterrence  would  be 
weakened.  The  rtok  of  aggression  would  not 
remain  at  the  near-zero  mark  that  our  secu- 
rity requires. 

Existing  bombers,  existing  basing  practices, 
existing  penetration  techniques  are  effec- 
tive and  are  a  necessary  factor  In  deterrence, 
but  they  will  not  remain  effective  forever. 
No  single  weapon  system  has  an  Infinite  life. 
As  military  technology  In  potentially  enemy 
nations  advances,  we  must  modify  our  deter- 
rent forces.  We  must  modify  our  bomber  force 
just  as  we  modify  our  missile  force. 

The  Soviets  are  now  building  Polarto-type 
missile  submarines  at  a  rapid  rate.  More  than 
two  dozen  of  these  submarines  are  now  op- 
erational. Enough  additional  submarines  are 
on  the  way  to  permit  the  Soviets,  by  1973. 
to  surpass  our  own  balllstlc-missUe  subma- 
rine fleet  In  size.  Also,  the  Soviets  are  testing 
a  new  long-range  sub-launched  missile  that 
could  further  Increase  their  capaWlltlea. 

Now,  If  they  were  to  use  submarlnea  to 
launch  ballistic  missiles  against  our  airfields 
from  stations  close  to  our  shores,  they  could 
seriously  threaten  the  sujnrlvablllty  of  our 
present  coastal-based  B-62  and  PB-111 
forces.  We  do  not  know  their  tactical  plan- 
ning, but  common  sense  dictates  that  we  be 
ready  with  a  fix  for  thto  potential  problem. 
And  we  do  have  a  series  of  fixes  that  we  can 
apply,  one  by  one. 

First,  we  can  give  the  bombers  still  more 


warning  time.  Our  satellite  early  warning  sys- 
tem Is  progressing  well.  We  can  improve  com- 
munications to  the  bombers.  The  new  World- 
Wide  Military  Command  and  Control  Sys- 
tem PoUcy  Council  will  furntoh  guidance  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  better 
strategic  communications. 

Second,  we  can  base  our  aircraft  farther 
Inland  and  so  give  them  more  time  to  take 
off  before  a  missile  arrives.  We  are  currently 
dispersing  them  onto  12  auxiliary  bases  In 
addition  to  the  29  main  operating  bases.  This 
gives  the  aircraft  more  time  In  which  to  be- 
come safely  airborne. 

Third,  we  can  reduce  the  reaction  time  of 
bombers  and  tankers  by  placing  the  aircraft 
closer  to  the  end  of  the  runvroy  and  the 
crews  closer  to  the  aircraft  and  by  quick  en- 
gine starts. 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  can  and  must 
retain  skilled  people  who  can  get  the  most 
out  of  the  systems  we  have. 

But  there  are  sensible  limits  to  the  changes 
that  should  be  made  on  our  extotlng  strategic 
bombers.  There  are  Inherent  limits  to  the 
performance  of  these  planes  that  have  to  do 
with  reaction  time,  penetration  capability, 
and  maintenance  costs. 

That  to  why  we  are  developing  an  entirely 
new  strategic  bomber,  the  B-1.  Thto  aircraft 
takes  advantage  of  many  technological  ad- 
vances that  cannot  be  applied  to  the  B-62  or 
FB-111.  It  should  be  a  far  more  survlvable 
plane.  It  shotild  be  more  versatUe. 

On  Its  bases,  as  now  conceived,  the  B-1 
should  be  able  to  cope  with  the  most  vigorous 
offensive  efforts  of  a  future  enemy.  It  will 
have  new  aids  In  penetration  to  the  target. 
It  will  have  combinations  of  high  and  low 
altitude,  fast  and  slow  speed,  and  long  range 
and  payload  which  neither  the  B-62  nor  the 
PB-111  can  match.  And  It  wUl  have  global 
range  with  extotlng  equipment  for  refueling. 
The  Air  Force  to  already  a  year  and  a  half 
into  engineering  development  on  the  B-1. 
Thto  to  one  of  the  major  development  pro- 
grams that  have  benefited  from  the  manage- 
ment changes  brought  to  the  Pentagon  by 
Secretary  lAlrd  and  Deputy  Secretary  Pack- 
ard. 

I  can  assure  you  that,  although  former 
Deputy  Secretary  David  Packard  to  returning 
to  private  life,  bto  Impact  on  thto  program 
and  many  others  will  continue  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  military  establishment. 

You  may  not  know  thto,  but  It  was  Mr. 
Packard  who  personally  led  the  original  ex- 
amination of  the  Air  Force's  request  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  the  B-1,  who 
made  the  dectoion  to  proceed,  and  who  has 
been  the  most  effective  supporter  and  de- 
fender of  that  dectoion. 

He  set  high  standards  for  us  to  follow  in 
our  procurement  programs,  and  I  strongly 
believe  that  hto  contributions  to  the  defense 
of  thto  country  wiU  be  long  remembered. 
These  Include  hto  desire  that  we  give  the 
American  public  the  greatest  possible  value 
for  Its  Defense  dollar.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  B-1  will  be  a  project  that  we  can  use  as  an 
example  of  the  merger  of  sound  management 
and  advanced  technology.  In  fact,  as  of  today, 
there  has  been  no  coet  growth  In  the  B-1 
program  In  terma  of  constant  1970  dollars.  I 
feel  there  to  a  good  chance  that  the  strong 
Air  Force  management  team  can  maintain 
thto  excellent  record. 

Our  decision  to  continue  to  Include 
manned  bombers  In  the  forces  that  provide 
for  our  security  to  not  unique.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion apparently  has  aleo  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  They  are  currently  testing  several 
copies  of  a  swlng-wlng  supersonic  strategic 
bomber.  In  size.  It  to  about  two  and  a  half 
times  the  weight  of  our  FB-111.  but  smaller 
than  the  B-1.  The  new  Soviet  bomber,  which 
coxUd  be  operational  In  the  next  few  years, 
wUl  have  a  radius  of  3500  to  3000  miles,  un- 
refueled,  at  high  altitude,  compared  with 
about  half  that  for  the  FB-111.  With  a  speed 
of  roughly  Mach  2  at  altitude,  It  will  be  com- 


parable with  the  PB-111  In  that  respect. 
Presumably,  its  avionics  will  be  modem  but 
probably  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  FB-111. 
Through  thto  decade,  of  course,  we  will 
continue  to  rely  on  ttM  B-63  for  the  bulk  of 
our  manned  strategic  capability.  Then,  the 
B-1  to  designed  to  take  over.  It  should  be 
superior  to  the  Soviet  bomber  In  aircraft 
performance,  avionics,  ordnance,  growth  po- 
tential, and  overall  flexibility. 

To  sum  up  thto  comparison,  we  have  a 
strong  edge  In  crew  quality,  and  we  can 
maintain  It.  We  have  an  edge  In  technology, 
though  the  leadership  In  thto  particular  area 
may  seesaw  during  the  1970s.  We  cannot  be 
sure  of  numbers.  Our  plans  are  to  concen- 
trate on  maintaining  our  technological  lead- 
ership— and  on  quality.  Whether  the  U.S.S.R. 
win  make  the  same  choice  or  strive  for  greater 
numbers — or  for  both  goals — we  do  not  know. 

For  our  part,  we  deliberately  concentrate 
on  maintaining  technological  superiority. 
You  can  see  thto  in  the  Administration's  De- 
fense budget  request  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  President  Nixon  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $800  million  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  engineering.  whUe  sacrificing 
leveto  of  operational  weapons  In  a  fixed 
budget  total. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Congress 
has  Just  cut  the  requested  research  and 
development  Increase  In  half,  while  accept- 
ing— and  even  adding  to — the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  reduction  In  numbers  of 
weapons.  Trading  qtiantlty  for  quality  was,  I 
believe,  a  wise  dectoion  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President.  Sacrificing  both 
was.  It  seems  to  me,  an  unwise  dectoion. 

Still,  In  our  kind  of  government,  a  good 
argument  can  always  be  made  a  second  time. 
I  believe  Secretary  Laird  will  present  the  same 
argument  again.  The  budget  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  next  month  probably  will  ask 
again  for  additional  funds  In  the  B&D  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that.  In  the  face  of 
a  strong  Soviet  momentum  In  weapons  im- 
provement, we  cannot  give  way  both  In  qual- 
ity and  in  quantity.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  agree. 

President  Nixon  earnestly  seeka  a  genera- 
tion of  p>eace.  Peace  to  SAC's  profeeelon.  The 
demonstrated  competence,  courage  and  abil- 
ity of  the  crews  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand help  to  make  the  President's  goal  a 
realtotlc  one.  I  am  positive  that  SAC's  pro- 
fessionals will  continue  to  do  more  than 
their  share  to  keep  us  out  of  nuclear  war  by 
remaining  the  best  In  the  world. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Yorlc  Times  today  reports  that  the  Con- 
corde— the  British-French  SST — will  be 
ready  for  commercial  civilian  flights  in 
October  1974.  The  Times  also  reports  that 
the  Russian  Tupolev  144  "is  scheduled 
to  go  into  service  on  a  domestic  route 
next  year." 

On  September  21,  1971,  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
study  the  effect  of  SST  flights  on  the 
stratosphere,  and  which  bans  such  flights 
over  the  United  States  until  the  study  is 
completed.  My  concern  was  prompted  by 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  scientist.  Dr. 
Harold  Johnston  of  the  University  of 
California,  which  showed  that  we  might 
aU  be  blinded  if  the  SST's  were  allowed 
to  fly. 

Mr.  President,  despite  their  enormous 
cost  of  $31.2  million,  it  appears  that  the 
SST's  of  other  nations  will  soon  be  in 
the  air.  When  they  fly.  they  will  un- 
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doubtedly  seek  to  land  in.  and  fly  over 
the  United  States.  We  should  not  permit 
them  to  do  ao  mitil  we  have  Investigated 
fully  the  CDvixonmental  impact  of  8ST 
fllshts  on  the  itratoepbere  and  else- 
where, m  order  to  give  our  experts 
enough  time  to  complete  the  study.  Con- 
gress should  act  as  soon  as  ix»sible  after 
we  reassemhie  ta  January. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

Then  being  no  obJecti<Hi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio 
as  foUows: 

[Ttom  ihe  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  Ifl.  1971 ) 

COMCONK  J«T  PUCXD  AT  RwXNtD  $31 J  MlUaON 

(By  Jobn  Heaa) 

***«».  December  16.— The  builders  of  Uie 
Ooneonle  eupeisonlc  airliner  today  posted  a 
prlee  oT  Ml.S-iiiilUon  for  U,  a  T«»rd  for  a 
drflUn  atreraft,  and  said  that  the  flrst  half- 
doaen  ermft  woold  be  ready  for  service  by 
OctdJer,  1974. 

Henri  Zlegler.  bewl  of  the  Vrench  OoTem- 
ment-owned  oontpany,  Aerospatiale,  alao  said 
at  a  news  conference  that  China  had  decided 
to  buy  the  Concorde. 

Mr.  Zelgler  was  speaUngr  tor  Aero^aUale 
and  for  the  British  Aircraft  CorporaUon  the 
Joint  manufacturers  of  the  plane. 

The  setUng  of  the  price  put  the  world's 
leading  airlines  in  a  dllBcult  ^pot.  Sixteen  of 
them  have  taken  options  on  74  planes.  Mr. 
Zlegler  said  ttrm  contracts  would  be  slrned 
toward  the  end  of  April. 

At  the  head  of  the  option  list  are  Air 
l*ance  and  British  Overseas  Airways  Corpo- 
ratton.  both  Ooremment-owned,  and  Pan 
AnMTlcan  Wcdd  Airways.  Pan  Am  has  urged 
an  Indefinite  postponement  of  the  super- 
sonic venture  but  It  Is  widely  believed  that 
It  will  consider  itself  forced  to  keep  up  with 
the  oompetltlon. 

Pan  Am's  reluctance  was  based  primarily 
on  the  general  financial  squeeze  on  inter- 
national alrHnrs  and  on  the  marginal  eco- 
nomics of  the  Concorde.  The  aircraft,  carry- 
ing about  lia  passengers,  wlU  be  limited  to 
oceanic  routes  because  of  its  sonic  boom. 

The  price  dlscloeed  today  was  higher  than 
many  putaUahed  estimates.  These  have  ranged 
from  •24-milllon,  which  would  hardly  cover 
production  coats,  to  $30-mlUion,  which  would 
repay  some  but  not  all  of  the  $aj-blillon 
development  coat,  which  is  being  shared  by 
Britain  and  France. 

Up  to  now,  the  record  price  for  a  civilian 
airliner  has  been  $23-mlllion  for  a  subsonic 
Boeing  747  Jumbo  Jet.  The  price  for  the 
trans-Atlantic  version  of  Boeing's  first  Jet- 
liner, the  707,  Is  now  WS-milJion. 

There  are  two  wide-body  JeU  buUt  here 
whose  prices  fall  somewhere  between  those 
of  the  Boeing  products.  The  McEtonald-Doug- 
las  DC-10.  which  started  regular  domestic 
airline  service  last  summer,  currently  sells 
for  something  over  $16-miUion.  The  trans- 
Atlantic  version  will  cost  »16-mllllon  to  $17- 
mllllon. 

The  DC-lO's  competitor,  the  liOckheed 
1011,  has  a  quoted  selling  price  of  |152 
million.  It  la  due  to  go  into  service  next 
spring  on  domestic  routes. 

Mr.  Zlegler  chose  the  best  moment  avail- 
able In  some  time  to  present  the  tab.  He 
recalled  President  NUnn's  enthusiasm  when 
Mr.  Zlegler  guided  him  tlirough  the  aircraft 
In  the  Afloras  yesterday,  and  the  statement 
the  same  day  by  JoJm  H.  Bbaffer,  bead  of  the 
federal  Aviation  Administration,  that  the 
Concorde  would  meet  United  Statea  noise 
stanrtards. 

According  to  Rolls-Royce,  the  new  engines 
to  be  Installed  on  production  models  of  the 
ConooRle  wUl  be  no  loader  than  tboae  of 
the  Boeing  TOT.  Ortttes  argoe.  bo««v«r,  ihmt 
•tandarda  for  new  alrccaft  an  mate  atrlngent. 
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Whether  state  authorities  may  impose  tighter 
reetriotlons  than  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
this  case  is  a  matter  of  disagreement. 

RoUs-Royoe  and  the  French  Sneema  com- 
pany are  the  englne-bullders.  Bealdee  the 
French  prototype,  the  British  also  have  one 
prototype  undergoing  testing,  and  a  second 
Is  about  to  take  the  air. 

Mr.  Zlegler  said  that  the  alrtlnes  had  now 
received  the  long-delayed  specifications  guar- 
anteeing the  performance  of  the  Concorde 

take-oir,  landing,  speeds,  fuel  consumption, 
load  factors  and  so  on.  The  price  was  the 
final  item.  The  decision  whether  to  take  up 
the  options  Is  now  up  to  the  alrllnee. 

Concorde's  builders  plan  to  deUver  eight 
planes  in  1974,  two  each  month  In  1975,  and 
three  each  month  In  1978,  Mr.  Zlegler  said. 
He  reported  that  he  had  urged  Mr.  Nlion  to 
support  a  Joint  American  and  European  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  supersonic  airliner  twice 
as  large  as  the  Concorde  for  the  1980s. 

The  Soviet  Tupolev  144,  similar  to  the  Con- 
corde, is  scheduled  to  go  into  service  on  a 
domestic  route  next  year.  This  would  appear 
to  be  a  selling  point  in  the  French  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Zlegler  said 
talks  about  terms  were  still  under  way.  but 
the  decision  had  been  made.  "I  am  neither 
optimistic  nor  pessimistic — I  am  certain  "  he 
said. 
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Federal  relief  to  elderly  peraons  who  oav 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  te^ 
come  for  property  taxes  or  rent. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  ask  unftnimom  eon 
sent  that  the  two  articles.  enttUed  "Pton. 
erty  Taxes  Become  Crushing"  aim  "Can 
trolling  Property  Taxes,-  published  in 
the  Washington  Star,  be  printed  In  ths 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  articles 
were  m-dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcqm 
as  follows:  — v>«i', 


PROPERTY  TAX:  A  CRUSHING 
BURDEN  FDR  THE  ELDERLY 


Mr.  WnilAMfi.  Mr.  President,  many 
aged  homeowners  are  now  finding  them- 
selves financially  paralyzed  by  rapidly 
rising  property  taxes. 

In  many  communities  their  property 
taxes  have  doubled — and  in  some  cases 
tripled — during  the  past  5  or  10  years. 
lAst  year,  property  taxes  hit  an  alltime 
record  liigh  of  $37.5  billion,  nearly  35 
percent  higher  than  the  level  in  19«7. 

In  the  typical  urban  household,  about 
4  percent  of  income  is  spent  on  property 
taxes.  But  in  the  case  of  elderly  persons 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  the  tax  bite  is 
frequently  much  higher.  This  was  force- 
fully brought  out  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging's  hearings  on  the  Home- 
ownership  Aspects  of  the  Economics  of 
Aging. 

For  example,  evidence  from  one  Mid- 
western State  revealed  that  more  than 
8.000  aged  homeowners  living  on  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  paid  about  30  percent 
of  total  family  income  for  property  taxes. 
And  In  that  same  State,  households  with 
an  avnttge  annual  Income  of  about  $300 
were  paying  58  percent  of  this  meager 
amount  to  the  local  tax  collector. 

Today  It  Is  estimated  that  aged  house- 
holds with  total  family  income  below 
$5,000  pay  aw>roximately  $1.5  billion  in 
property  taxes. 

Two  recent  articles  by  Sylvia  Porter 
provide  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
overall  impact  of  property  taxes. 

These  articles  also  provide  further 
compelling  evidence  for  enactment  of 
Housing  for  the  Hderly  Act— S.  1935— 
which  is  designed  to  establish  the  frame- 
work for  granting  tax  rdief  for  the  aged. 
TWs  measure  would  create  an  tatergov- 
emmental  task  force  to  report,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  on  several  alterna- 
tives for  providing  Federal  a««iirf.ftnf^  to 
States  which  grant  tax  relief  for  over- 
whelmed homeowners  and  renters.  Ad- 
ditionally, ttiis  task  force  would  be  di- 
rected to  explore  the  feasibility  of  direct 


PsoPESTT  Taxis  Bkomx  CKomBaia 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
The  strong  controls  of  Phase  2  must  mod- 
erate the  pace  of  upsurge  in  over-all  houa- 
Ing  costs,  but  they  cannot  evwi  touch  oae 
of  the  most  painful  and  ever  more  expensive 
items  in  our  lives — property  taxes.  Thtse 
taxes  will  not  be  frozen,  not  ever.  And  prop, 
erty  taxes  wUl  continue  rtalng — ^for  several 
reasons— for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Simply  to  suggest  the  intensity  al  the 
squeeze  on  many  of  us.  In  aU  Income  grouDs 
and  aU  age  brackete: 

Our  total  property  Ux  bill  hit  $37.6  bU- 
lion  in  1970,  up  36  percent  since  I9«7  aione. 
a  rate  nearly  twice  the  average  Increase  to 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  during  the  period.  And 
tlie  pace  is  quickening:  I970's  bill  was  nearly 
13  percent  higher  than  lS60's. 

In  many  cities,  the  pr(^>erty  tasca  on  a 
medium-priced  house  and  lot  have  crossed 
$1,000  a  year.  In  virtually  every  major  city,  a 
homeowner's  property  taxes  now  exceed  IMO 
a  year. 

Some  cities  and  towns  have  raised  tax 
assessments  as  much  as  ao  to  a&  percent  to 
a  single  year,  and  in  some  cases  reaMssi- 
menU  designed  to  spread  the  tax  buiden 
have  DMant  doublixtg.  tripling  car  even  quad- 
rupling the  taxes  of  certain  homeowners. 

Next  to  your  mortgage  payment  your  tax 
bill  today  is  Ukely  to  be  your  biggest  home- 
ownership  cost,  and  property  taxes  have  for 
years  been  among  the  fastest  rising  Items  to 
total  living  costs.  The  Washington-based 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovermnental 
Relations  reported  not  long  ago  that  the  dty 
family  pays  an  average  of  $1  in  sas  earned 
by  the  household  on  local  property  taxes, 
including  the  taxes  hidden  In  the  rrat  of 
non-homeowners. 

Why?  Obvloualy,  behind  soaring  property 
taxes  are  the  rising  costs  of  health,  ednca- 
tlon,  welfare  and  public  services.  Cbntiibut- 
Ing  are  rialng  crime  rates  and  moimUiig 
needs  for  more  and  better  paid  poilee.  Fart 
of  the  pattern  Is  the  rising  need  for  Bore 
and  better  paid  firemen,  road  ocnstraetlon 
and  sanitation  workers,  »itniiay  workars. 

On  top  o<  this,  many  towns  aiMl  dtles  are 
struggling  under  staggering  interest  loads  on 
bond  debts  run  up  to  build  schools,  help  fi- 
nance new  hospitals  and  transit  systems, 
comply  with  tough  new  Federal,  staU  and 
local  antipollution  laws,  satisfy  the  4— r*"*** 
of  the  public  for  a  cleaner  environment. 

Making  the  massive  harden  feel  even 
heavier  Is  the  fact  that  many  homeownen 
are  carrying  too  much  of  the  load,  and  many 
too  little.  The  Injustices  and  the  Inequities 
•cream  out  for  attention. 

Our  eMerty,  for  instance — tor  many  trf 
whom  school  ended  after  the  eth,  lOth  or 
12th  year,  wbo  tend  to  use  expensive  high- 
ways much  lees  than  younger  Americans  and 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  any  extra  flaan- 
clal  burdens— are  probably  the  hardest  hit  at 
aU. 

Numbers  of  tiderly.  In  fact,  are  being  eom- 
paued  to  give  np  owning  and  Uvlng  In  their 
own  bomes  prlmasfly  beoaose  they  cant  take 
the  clliBMng  pwyesty  tazea 

nraiara  also  mn  often  vletlma  eapeetaOy 
In  reareaitk»-«rlwKted  weae  wlMre  taHid  isln- 
oreaslngly  being  aaeeased  and  taxed  on  lbs 
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basis  of  its  real  esUte  potential,  instead  of  its 
meager  return  as  pure  farm  land. 

In  a  cross-section  of  cities  and  towns,  the 
poorest  are  shouldering  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  property  taxes  while  mobUe 
homeowners — whose  bomes  are  texed  as  per- 
s>nftl  property  rather  than  In  the  form  of 
reil  estate  taxes — are  not  bearing  their  full 
s'l-ire  of  local  tax  costs. 

And  while  those  citizens  who  have  fled  to 
suburban  bedroom  communities  may  squawk 
about  their  own  property  taxes,  they  also  are 
escaping  the  heavy  burdens  In  the  cities  to 
which  they  commute  dally  to  earn  their  in- 
comes. 

All  sorts  of  suggestions  are  being  tossed 
around.  One  would  junk  the  property  tax 
svstera  entirely  by  "plggy-backlng"  on  sUte 
Income  taxes  and  giving  the  states  responsi- 
bility for  paying  certain  coste  now  being 
borne  by  cities  and  towns.  Another  would 
have  the  federal  government  take  over  re- 
sponsibility for  paying  public  school  costs  in 
the  nation's  26  biggest  cities.  A  third,  cited 
recently  by  Norman  Karsh,  executive  director 
of  President  Nixon's  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  would  equalize  tax  rates  for  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  and  would 
have  the  states  in  areas  of  low  property 
values  kick  In  extra  funds.  And,  of  course, 
pressure  continues  for  more  federal  revenue 
sharing. 

But  while  the  system  remains  as  is — which 
It  will  for  q\iite  a  while — can  you.  a  house- 
hunter,  curb  the  cost  of  your  property  taxes? 
Indeed,  you  can.  See  tomorrow's  column. 

CONTKOLl-rNG     PKOPEXTT     TaXXS 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Last  year,  a  typical  home-owner  in  a  large 
city  had  a  property  tax  bill  of  more  than 
$500.  Many  properties  have  undergone  reap- 
praisals and  have  been  hit  with  property  tax 
increases  of  50  percent  to  100  percent  or 
more. 

State  and  local  taxes  are  not  and  wUl  not 
be  subject  to  any  controls.  There  Is  only  one 
outlook  for  these  taxes — particularly  prop- 
erty taxes — and  that  Is  up  and  up. 

What  can  you  do?  If  you  are  a  middle- 
income  family  in  your  middle  years  and  you 
already  own  your  home,  not  much.  The 
days  have  passed  when  you  could  bar  the 
tax  assessor  by  force  from  the  door  or  con- 
fine home  Improvements  to  places  which 
couldn't  be  seen  by  outsiders  (the  attic  or 
basement). 

But  you  can  organize  with  others  In  your 
area  to  lobby  for  a  state  law  which  will  re- 
fund property  taxes  in  excess  of  a  prede- 
termined share  of  your  family's  or  your  own 
Income.  Several  states  have  such  laws,  among 
them  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  Ver- 
mont. 

If  you  are  a  low-Income  homeowner,  you 
can  organize  to  fight  for  similar  "circuit 
breakers"  In  your  taxes. 

And  If  you  dont  yet  own  your  home  but 
you  are  looking,  jrou  can  do  plenty  by  study- 
ing and  following  these  guides: 

1.  Property  taxes  tend  to  be  lower  and  to 
rise  less  rapidly  for  older  than  for  newer 
homes — a  key  point  to  reniember  when  shop- 
ping for  a  house.  Also  special  one-tax  as- 
sessments for  Installation  of  utilities— sewer, 
water  systems — may  be  less  because  such 
amenities  will  have  been  Installed  and  paid 
for  In  older  areas. 

2.  The  closer  you  get  to  a  big  city,  espe- 
cially in  the  suburbs,  the  higher  the  tax 
rates  tend  to  be — another  key  shopping 
guide.  The  farther  out  In  the  rural  country- 
side you  go,  the  lower  the  tax  rates  will  be 
on  much  larger  amounts  of  land. 

3.  "Special  assessments"  cover  a  wide 
range  and  may  be  of  crucial  Importance.  A 
hew  road,  tat  Instance,  could  result  In  an 
assessment  on  the  boawownen  concerned 
which  win  make  a  mockery  of  a  family 
budget.  A  neighborhood  landscaping  project, 


though,  may  not  be  costly  and  may  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  property.  ThU  is  a 
variable  item,  and  woe  to  you  If  you  forget 
to  check  It. 

4.  In  each  community  and  neighborhood 
In  which  you  are  eonsldarlng  buying,  ask 
your  real  estate  and  any  other  knowledge- 
able sources  these  questions  on  property 
taxes: 

When  a  property  changes  hands,  what 
usually  happens  to  taxes  on  that  property? 
In  many  communities,  new  homeowners  are 
routinely  sledgehammered  by  the  tax  as- 
sessors and  slapped  with  tax  bills  far  higher 
than  the  amounts  former  owners  were  pay- 
ing. 

What  does  the  ccxnmunlty  provide  In  re- 
turn for  taxes?  Low  taxes  may  not  be  a  bar- 
gain If  they  mean  inferior  schools,  second- 
rate  police  protection,  poor  garbage  disposal 
services.  High  taxes  may  be  weU  worth  it — 
if  your  community  is  committed  to  rigid 
pollution  controls,  stiff  educational  stand- 
ards, clean  and  green  roadsides. 

What  new  twnd  Issues  are  being  debated 
or  scheduled  In  each  community  for  schools, 
sewage  treatnient  facilities,  road  building 
equipment,  pubUc  parks  and  playgrounds, 
hospitals — and  what  wlU  be  the  Ukely  im- 
pact on  tax  rates?  Or  if  a  bond  Issue  al- 
ready has  been  voted  for  a  costly  improve- 
ment, have  tax  Increases  been  slated  for  your 
area? 

Is  a  major  revaluation  of  properties  In  the 
offing — and  what  will  be  the  likely  Increase 
in  the  valuation  of  houses  In  the  commu- 
nity? 

Take  the  time  to  visit  the  town  hall  or 
county  seat  or  whatever  the  place  of  local 
power.  Ask  for  full  detaUs  on  property  and 
other  local  taxes  In  the  area.  Ask  how  fast 
these  taxes  have  been  rising.  Ask  for  esti- 
mates on  likely  future  trends,  especially  If 
new  roads,  schools,  sewers  and  other  im- 
provement projects  are  in  the  works.  Listen 
to  the  local  gossip — it  can  be  far  more  accu- 
rate than  you  suspect. 

Even  If  you  can't  find  a  way  to  cut  future 
property  taxes,  these  guides  offer  the  back- 
ground against  which  to  make  valid  cost 
comparisons — and  Intelligent  decisions  on 
what  will  probably  be  the  most  expensive 
purchase  of  your  life. 


THE     ISLAND     OP    ROCKALL     BILL 

IN      THE      BRITISH      HOUSE      OF 

LORDS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  of  pos- 
sible interest  to  Senators  who  are  follow- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Study,  being  conducted  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  45,  is  a  discussion  which 
recently  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  oiu*  good  ally  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  concerns  an  island,  called  Rockall 
Bank,  which  lies  in  the  Atlantic  a  few 
hundred  miles  off  the  British  coast.  The 
Baroness  Tweedsmulr  of  BelheMe 
adroitly  recalls  its  history.  Its  present 
significance,  however,  lies  partially  in  the 
fact  that  the  continental  margin  sur- 
rounding it  contains  a  possible  energy 
reserve  that  may  prove  to  be  quite  sub- 
stantial. The  British  do  not  want  to  for- 
feit this  potential  source  of  energy  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Seabed  Committee,  which  Is  laying 
the  ground  work  for  a  future  seabed 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
parts  of  its  continental  margin  situated 
in  areas  bearing  a  geographical  relation- 
t^ip  to  the  VS.  coast  analogous  to  Rock- 
all  Bank's  relatlcHishlp  to  the  British 
coast.  Accordingly,  we  would  do  well  as 


a  Nation  to  examine  for  ourselves  all 
areas  of  our  own  continental  margin 
which,  due  to  their  energy  potential, 
should  be  retained  as  significant  part  of 
our  national  heritage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Island  of  Rockall  bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  November  18, 1971. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlOTi.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Island  or  Rockall  Bill 
The  Minister  of  State.  Scottish  OfBce  (Bar- 
oness TwxEDSMrix  of  Belhelvie) .  My  Lords, 
I  beg  to  move  that  this  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time.  We  are,  I  think,  aU  familiar  with 
those  weather  reports  on  the  radio,  with  their 
ominous  warnings  of  "gales  inunlnent  o3 
Rockall".  But  maybe  It  will  be  the  wish  of 
noble  Lords  to  have  their  memories  refreshed 
of  the  Island's  vital  statistics.  So  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  debate,  I  feel  that  I 
should  put  on  record  the  fact  that  the  Island 
of  Rockall  Juts  out  of  the  Atlantic  some 
200  mUes  West  North  West  of  Barra  Head.  In 
the  Hebrides,  and  about  185  miles  West 
of  St.  Kllda.  It  Is  only  about  70  ft.  high  and 
Its  base  at  still  water,  which  Is  rare.  Is  only 
about  100  ft.  by  80  ft. 

I  had  a  very  Interesting  letter,  my  Lords, 
the  other  day  from  a  citizen  of  the  Island 
of  Islay  giving  me  the  reasoning  behind  the 
name  "Rockall".  He  said  this: 

"Rockall  Is  recorded   in  pure   Gaelic    (on 
page  784  of  Edward  Dwelly's  Dictionary)  with 
the  meaning  of  Roaring  and  from  time  Im- 
memorial    our     Hebrldean    seafarers     have 
known  Rockall  as  "the  sea  rock  of  Roaring'. ' 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  to  Incorporate  the 
Hebrldean  rock  of  RockaU  within  the  County 
of  Inverness  has,  In  fact,  been  solidly  backed 
up  over  many  centuries  by  the  Hebridean 
Gaelic  name  of  the  rock  Itself. 
My   Lords,   very    few   attempts   have   been 
tnade  to  land  on  Rockall,  partly  becaiise  it  is 
a  very  difficult  operation  from  the  sea  be- 
cause of  the  steep,  smooth  sides  of  the  is- 
land's granite,  and  the  constant   swell,   let 
alone    frequent    violent    storms.    The    only 
marked  spot  on  the  Island  of  Rockall  Is  a 
small  ledge  called  Halls  Ledge  after  Lieute- 
nant BasU  Hall  of  Her  Majesty's  Frigate  "En- 
demylon"  who  In  1811  managed  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  land  from  a  boat  and 
reach  the  ledge  which  bears  his  name.  The 
Island  of  Rockall's  exact  position  was  first 
fixed  by  a  Captain  Vide!  In  1831  from  HAI.S. 
"Pike";  but  your  Lordships  will  recall  that 
In  1956,  following  the  decision  to  establish  a 
guided    weapons    training    range    on    South 
Ulst  the  island  was  formally  annexed  on  be- 
half of  the  Crown.  The  annexation  was  ef- 
fected by  a  naval  landing  party  from  HAI.S. 
"Vldel"  acting  \inder  Instructions  contained 
in  a  Royal  Warrant  dated  September  14,  1955. 
My  Lords,  the  effect  of  this  annexation  in 
1955  was  to  make  Rockall  part  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Dominions.  But  while  it  established 
British  sovereignty  over  the  island  the  an- 
nexation did  not  and  could  not  In  itself  make 
Rockall   part   of  the   United   Kingdom.   We 
therefore  have  the  rather  strange  situation 
that  although  the  Island  is  one  of  Her  Msj- 
esty's  iKWsesslons,  It  is  not  subject  to  any 
administrative  or  legal  system.  It  is  said,  my 
Lords,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  this 
Is  equally  true  of  the  law;  and  Her  JSajestys 
Government  consider  it  desirable  to  remedy 
the  anomaly  I  have  described  by  Incorporat- 
ing the  Island  by  Act  of  Parliament  Into  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  am  glad  Indeed  that  the 
beneficent    Influence   of   the   Scottish   legal 
system  la  thus  to  be  extended  to  another  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  DomlnloDS. 

In  practical  terms  the  effect  of  this  Bill 
wlU  be  to  bring  Bockall  within  the  scope 
of    auy    legislation    enacted    by    Parliament 
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which  applies  either  to  Scotland  or  to  the 
Umted  Kliigdom  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible, for  example,  onoe  Bockall  Is  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  an  Order 
to  be  made  un<l«r  the  Continental  Shelf  Act 
1964  designatlDg  the  area  for  purposes  of  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation.  With  the  rapid 
development  of  new  techniques  of  sea  bed 
exploration  this  Is  a  matter  which  In  due 
course  no  doubt  will  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Trade  and  Industry. 
A  further  consequence  of  Incorporating  the 
Island  la  the  United  Kingdom  Is  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fishery  Limits  Act  1964  will 
apply  to  It  In  the  same  way  as  they  apply  to 
the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom.  My 
Lords,  this  Is  a  short  and,  for  once,  an  un- 
complicated Bill.  For  this  reason  I  commend 
It  to  the  House,  and  I  have  yery  great  pleas- 
ure in  moving  that  It  be  now  read  a  second 
time. 

Moved,  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  2'. 

(Baroness  TtoeeAsmuir  ot  Belhelvie.) 

Lord  Takuw.  My  Lords,  I  especially  wel- 
come the  noble  Baroness's  opening  remarks. 
They  have  certainly  helped  me,  and  I  am 
sure  a  number  of  other  noble  Lords  who  know 
a  little  more  about  the  subject  of  this  Bill.  I 
should  like  to  welcome  the  Bill  from  these 
Benches,  because  I  believe  It  Is  both  neces- 
sary and  timely  for  the  reasons  given  by  the 
noble    Baroness,    especially    when    Scottish 
fishing  rights  are  still  to  be  finalised  with 
the  K.E.C.  countries.  I  hope  that  the  right  of 
establishment  on  the  map  of  this  lonely  Islet 
as  an  integral  part  of  SooUand  wlU  play  a 
small  but  essential  role  In  reassuring  the  men 
and  women  who  earn  their  living  from  these 
forbidding  waters  of  a  permanent  livelihood 
for  the  future.  The  noble  Baroness  referred 
to  the  Interpld  sailor  or  aviator  whose  task 
It  is  to  put  the  Union  Flag  on  top  of  the  rock. 
I  understand  that  this  act  was  repeated  In 
1969,   presumably   to   replace   the   flag   and 
reestablish  Her  Majesty's  claim  to  this  terri- 
tory. Now  that  this  Bill   clearly  recognises 
Bockall  as  part  of  Scotland.  I  ahoiUd  like  to 
ask  the  noble  lAdy  that  the  flag  of  St.  An- 
drew,   the    national    flag    of    Scotland,    be 
allowed  to  fly  at  parity  with  the  Union  Flag, 
as  It  does  on  ao  many  national  monimients 
In  Scotland.  Although  Rockall  is  not  a  na- 
tional monument  In  any  sense  of  the  word. 
It  la  a  Scottish  rock,  as  this  BUI  clearly  states, 
and  I  should  like  to  feel  that  it  Is  going  to 
be   Identified   as   such   by   the   flying   of   a 
Scottish  flag,  which  woiUd  seem  to  me  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  way  of  achieving 
this. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  flshlng  rights. 
I  am  glad  that  the  noble  Baroness  mentioned 
also  the  mineral  and  oU  rights  and  the  poten- 
tial there  Is  on  the  siirrounding  sea  bed. 
I  welcome  that  this  BUI  recognises  that  the 
Island  of  Rockall  wUl  be  brought  \mder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  coinrts.  I  hope 
the  noble  Baroness  will  confirm  that  the  same 
wUl  apply  to  all  mineral  and  oU  rights  that 
are  developed  In  the  siirroundlng  sea  bed, 
especlaUy  perhaps  for  the  future,  when  the 
future  rlghU  and  royalties  are  to  be  discussed. 

There  are  two  other  minor  and  entirely 
Scottish  points  which  may  need  fvirther 
darlflcatlon.  The  noble  Baroness  did  not 
mention  the  question  at  telnds.  No  doubt  she 
has  already  had  some  communication  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  General  Tnistees 
about  telnds  and  will  be  able  to  confirm  that 
they  wUl  not  be  applicable  In  this  Instance. 
If  they  are,  perhaps  she  wUl  be  able  to  say 
how  much  and  whose  responsibUlty  it  Is  to 
pay  them.  There  also  appears  to  me  to  be 
no  mention  of  clan  authority,  which  I  do  not 
believe  should  be  overlooked  on  theee  occa- 
sions. I  should  have  thought  that  MacLeods 
of  the  Western  Isles  might  have  strong 
claims  on  this  Island  because  of  their  his- 
torical associations  with  St.  KUdare — and  I 
see  the  noble  Baroness  nodding.  But.  accord- 
ing to  a  fellow  clansman  of  mine,  who  was 
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quoted  on  this  morning's  programme  Today 
It  would  appear  that  the  Clan  Ma<^ay  have 
some  rights  In  this  respect.  I  understand 
that  the  Uland  was  privately  claimed  by  my 
clan  in  1846,  but  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Beay, 
my  Chieftain  who  alts  on  these  Benches  and 
Is  perh^s  In  the  Chamber  this  afternoon, 
may  be  able  to  enlighten  us  further  on  this 
point.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  noble  Baroness, 
with  some  seriousness,  anyway,  if  this  aspect 
has  been  adequately  taken  care  of,  as  It  has 
been  over  the  centuries  with  all  matters  re- 
lating to  Scottish  land  ownership. 

The  noble  Baroness  Is  perhaps  aware  that 
dxirlng  the  war  the  Island  was  on  rare  occa- 
sions used  by  Her  Majesty's  ships  for  target 
practice.  Those  parties  whom  she  has  already 
mentioned  who  are  Interested  In  rocketry  in 
nearby  South  Ulst  may  also  find  it  useful  for 
a  similar  purpose.  I  think  It  would  be  helpful 
If  some  undertaking  were  given  that  this  Is 
not  to  be  the  case,  or  Indeed,  on  behalf  of  the 
Mlnutry  of  Defense,  that  the  rock  will  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
tragedy,  our  having  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
put  this  rock  on  the  map,  if  some  enthu- 
siastic strategic  command  were  to  remove  It 
during  the  course  of  its  duties.  It  Is  also  Im- 
portant that  the  wildlife  inhabitants  of 
Bockall,  and  the  colony  of  sea  birds,  in- 
cluding the  Bockall  lyre,  which  Is  of  special 
Interest  to  ornithologists,  should  remain 
there  undisturbed  for  the  future,  as  they 
have  done  for  centuries  past. 

Finally,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to  end  on  a  more 
serious  note.  The  Island  of  Bockall,  as  the 
noble   Baroness  has  explained,   is  a  remote 
and  rocky  fastness  with  no  apparent  abUlty 
to  B\istaln  human  habitation.  Hovraver,  Its 
very    remoteness,    its    apparent    uselessness. 
could  one  day  tempt  certain  interests  to  see 
It  as  a  safe  and  stable  platform  for  experi- 
ments Involving  nuclear  devices.  Those  who 
have  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the  recent 
underground   test   In  the  Aleutian  Islands 
now  Imow  to  their  cost  that  geographical  iso- 
lation from  the  main  stream  of  so-called 
clvUlsed  societies  U  no  protecUon  from  the 
more  destruotlve  elements  that  live  among 
them.  It  U  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  the 
noble   Baroness   to   give   an  assurance   that 
this  newly  acquired  part  of  ScoUand.  this 
small  speck.  If  you  like,  on  our  planet's  sur- 
face  which    Is    about   to   become,   through 
this  BUI,  the  responsibUlty  of  clvUlsed  gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time,  wUl  be  entirely 
left   alone  by  homo  tajAena,  In  perpetuity. 
Such   an   assurance   by  the   noble   Baroness 
would,  admittedly,  be  no  more  than  a  token 
gesture,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  go 
some  way  towards  confirming  the  sincerity  of 
the   Government's   intentions   to   safeguard 
our    environment    for    the    future.    If    such 
harmless  ass\irance  cannot  be  given,  I  must 
conclude,  with  sadness,  like  T.  S.  Biot  In  his 
Vnth  Chorus  from  The  Rock,  appropriately 
enough,  that  the  Oovemment's  position  is 
slmUar  to  those  who  are  prepared  only  to: 

".  .  .  stand  aside  with  empty  hands  and 
palms  turned  upwards 

In  an  age  which  advances  progressively 
backwards." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  assurances  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  that  the  various  points 
that  I  have  raised,  some  minor  and  some  per- 
haps more  Important,  wUl  be  answered  satls- 
factorUy,  in  which  case  I  have  no  heetltatlon 
m  welcoming  from  theee  Benches  this  BUI 
as  it  stands. 

Lord  Kknnxt.  My  Lords,  I  think  that  every- 
body who  has  ever  been  In  the  Boyal  Navy 
wiU  have  seen  Bockall,  but  not  many  other 
people.  It  Is  a  dreadful  place.  There  could  be 
no  place  more  desolate,  more  despairing  and 
more  awful  to  see  in  the  whole  world.  Over 
it  hangs,  of  course,  the  q>lrlt  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  creations  of  modern  fiction : 
I  refer  to  that  embodiment  of  the  fallen  na- 
ture of  man.  Plncher  Martin.  It  Is  now  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Bural  District  of  Harris 
In  the  County  of  Inverness,  and  If  any  of  us 


wants  to  go  and  live  there,  if  we  buUt  a 
house  we  shoiUd.  as  ScoUand  is  a  develop, 
ment  area,  attract  bousing  subsidy,  and  wh£ 
that  house  is  battered  by  the  waves  we  should 
attract  76  per  cent.  Improvement  grant.  If  «« 
wished  to  set  up  a  small  industry,  we  should, 
because  it  Is  in  Scotland,  get  an  Investment 
grant  for  a  lltUe  whUe  yet,  unUl  the  Govern- 
ment  changes  all  that. 

I  wUl  not  speak  about  "Tory  Imperial. 
Ism",  or  even  about  "bungled  local  gov- 
ernment reform."  Noble  Lords  on  thU 
side  of  the  House  support  this  BUI.  We  thinfc 
It  Is  a  bad  Idea  to  have  bits  of  land  sticking 
up  out  of  the  sea  the  status  of  which  In  na- 
tional law,  and  therefore  In  International 
law,  Is  In  any  way  in  doubt.  Some  of  us  feel 
that  there  is  one  bit  of  the  wording  of  the 
Blu  that  is  open  to  question,  and  that  is 
where.  In  the  Long  'nue.  It  refers  to  "that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  known  as  Scot- 
land".  I  know  what  ScoUand  is.  I  think  we 
all  do.  If  we  are  going  to  put  Bockall  into 
"that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  known 
as  ScoUand  ",  should  we  not  apply  to  it  the 
laws  not  of  Scotland,  as  the  BUI  very  proper- 
ly says,  but  of  "that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  known  as  ScoUand"?  I  raise  this 
pKjlnt  without  pressing  the  matter,  to  in- 
quire whether  there  Is  any  possibility  of 
reverting  to  standard  English  usage  whereby 
ScoUand  Is  Scotland  and  we  can  keep  away 
from  "that  part  of  something  else. 

I  think  the  annexation  of  BockaU  to 
HarrU  opens  a  larger  quesUon,  and  I  should 
be  glad  If  the  noble  Baroness  could  teU  us 
something  about  that  at  the  end  of  thU 
short  debate.  As  she  said,  very  properly 
openly  and  fuUy,  this  Is  a  matter  of  mineral 
rights  and  fishery  rights.  It  is  not  long  since 
this  House  had  a  set  piece  debate  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  bed,  and  In  that  debate  the 
Government  advanced  In  tenUUve  terms  a 
certain  policy  which  might  be  applied  to 
the  carve  up  of  the  sea  bed  beyond  naUonal 
limits  throughout  the  world.  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  that  policy  did  not 
find  much  favour  In  the  House,  and  It 
would  be  equally  fair  to  say  that  nobody 
coiUd  think  of  a  better  one. 

There  U  to  be  in  1973  a  World  Conference 
on  the  International  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
the  Sea  Bed  meaning  the  top  of  the  sea. 
the  water  of  the  sea,  the  surface  of  the 
sea  bed  and  everything  under  the  sea  bed— 
the  lot.  I  think  the  House  wouid  be  glad 
to  Icnow,  not  Indeed  what  Government  policy 
is  going  to  be  In  1973 — it  would  be  unr«ason- 
ably  early  to  expect  that— but  to  know  what 
the  Government  are  doing  about  formulating 
a  policy  In  this  extremely  complicated  and 
broad  matter.  One  might  make  a  compari- 
son with  the  1972  conference  in  Stockhoba 
on  the  Human  Environment,  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  the  Environment  has  very 
properly  set  up  a  structure  by  which  the 
Government  are  to  take  views  of  informed 
bodies  and  formulate  a  proper  policy  for  this 
other  vast  subject.  Is  anything  ctHnparable 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  World  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  in  19737  How  are  the 
Government  going  to  set  about  getting  such 
a  policy  and,  when  they  have  got  It,  will  they 
tell  Parliament  about  It  before  they  go  to 
the  Conference,  In  order  that  Parliament 
may  have  its  say  In  the  formvUatlon  of  this 
policy,  which  Is  a  matter  of  vast  Import  for 
the  rest  of  the  future  of  mankind?  My  Lords 
I  repeat  that  we  on  these  Benches  welcome 
this  BUl  and  give  it  blessing. 

Viscount  St.  DAvms.  My  Lords,  I  wish  to 
declare  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  interest 
in  the  Island  of  Rockall.  However,  I  have 
some  Interest  In  this  matter  because  I  have 
a  remote  oonnectlon  with  another  annexa- 
tlon  which  took  place  in  the  1800s  of  the 
Island  at  Redonda.  I  am,  I  believe,  the  sole 
Vloe-Admlrai  in  the  Redondlan  Navy  and 
I  was  Minister  of  Maitne  to  hlc  Uto  UM^Mttj 
King  John  of  Bedonda  until  his  unfortunate 
demise.  The  Island  of  Bedonda  was  annexed 
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to  the  Crown  In  the  1860e,  the  Kings  of 
Redonda  (King  Nell  was  on  the  throne  at 
the  time)  objecting.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
annexed  and  the  Colonial  OOlce  proceeded  to 
recognize  the  Crown  of  Bedonda  on  the  basis, 
as  they  said,  that  the  Kings  ot  Badonda  did 
not  raise  the  inhabitants  In  revott.  The 
Crown  might  have  been  Inconvenlenoed.  but 
It  was  unlikely  to  have  been  damaged  by 
anv  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bedonda  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  only  inhabitants 
at  the  time — and  in  fact  now — are  guano 
pigeons.  So  the  island  was  continued  under 
the  British  Crown,  nevertheless  having  its 
own  kings  ever  slnoe,  and  the  Kings  of 
Redonda  have  continued  to  exert:lae  such 
rights  as  they  ever  had  unUl  now. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  noble  Baroness  this 
question:  are  there  any  ancient  rights  re- 
lating to  the  Island  of  Bockall?  I  know  that 
my  Welsh  ancestors  were  qxiite  good  grabbers 
of  one  thing  and  another,  and  my  Scottish 
ancestors  were.  If  anything,  rather  better. 
Have  none  of  them  ever  claimed  any  ancient 
rights  and,  If  so,  what,  to  the  Island  of 
Rockall?  I  know  that  my  Campbell  ancestors, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Argyll  In  particular,  claim- 
ed to  be  Admirals  of  the  Western  Waters. 
Did  this  give  them  any  right  over  the  area? 
It  may  be  that  some  other  Scot  may  have 
claimed  some  ancient  rights  In  the  area.  It 
would  be  very  Interesting  to  know  if  this  is 
so,  and  perhaps  the  noble  Baroness  could  bell 
us. 

Lord   AntEDALi:.   My  Lords,   having   regard 
to   the   quaint   expression   which  the   noble 
Lord,  Lord  Kennet,  mentioned. 
"that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  known  as 
Scotland," 

this  reminds  me  that  during  the  last  war 
an  American  soldier  was  given  a  very  con- 
vivial evening  in  a  public  house  In  Glasgow, 
and  as  he  left  he  turned  to  the  assembled 
company  and  said:  "I  sure  will  teU  the  folks 
back  home  that  the  swelleet  part  of  England 
Is  ScoUand." 

Baroness  Wootton  of  Ablnger.  My  Lords, 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
speeches  to-day  to  target  pracUce,  to  the 
exploitation  of  minerals  and  oils  and  to  the 
conservation  of  wild  life.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  may  be  some  conflict  between  theee 
Interests.  Could  the  noble  Baroness  give  us 
any  Idea  of  which  will  have  priority? 

LoHo  Wakmteij)  of  Kendal.  My  Lords,  I 
wonder  whether  the  noble  Baroness  coiUd  tell 
us  if  there  are  any  llabiliUes?  We  have  heard 
of  the  possible  Eidvantages  that  may  arise 
from  the  passing  of  this  BUI,  but  are  there 
any  liabuitles?  In  this  life  nearly  everything 
that  has  an  advantage  almost  always  has  a 
disadvantage,  and  I  am  wondering  what  hid- 
den llabUitles,  or  disadvantages  there  might 
be  In  this  BUI.  Perhaps  the  noble  Baroness 
can  tell  us. 

Baroness  Tweedsmxjib  of  Belhelvie.  My 
Lords,  1  would  thank  all  noble  Lords  who 
have  each  one  welcomed  this  BUI  and  also 
thank  them  for  taking  part  in  this  debate. 
Perhaps  I  may  answer  the  points  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  raised.  The  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Tanlaw,  wanted  to  know  whether 
It  was  possible  to  raise  the  Saltlre  over  the 
Island  of  Bockall  rather  than  the  Union 
Jack.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  InteresUng  sug- 
gesuou  and  something  which  should  be  con- 
sidered, but  I  can  give  no  firm  promise  at  this 
moment.  The  Union  flag  was  raised  success- 
fully In  1955  at  the  Ume  of  annexation  and 
In  1959  from  B.MS.  "Cavendish"  and  in  1969 
from  HJH^S.  "Heckler". 

So  far  as  mineral  and  oU  rights  are  con- 
cerned, any  Uoanaes  for  exploraUmx  would 
have  to  be  given  under  Scottish  Uw.  Whether 
OU  companies.  Just  as  they  do  joow.  glv«  out 
orders  for  any  work  to  be  done  elsewhcrs  Is 
entirely  up  to  tham.  but  ao  tar  as  it  Is  known 
at  the  moment  there  U  no  vrldenc*  of  any 
hydro-carbon  deposits.  Indasd.  the  Hockiai 
Bank,  on  which  tlis  Island  ot  BockaU  Is  sit- 
uated.  Is  much  deeper  «ian  anything  irtilch 


has  been  exploited  up  to  now,  for  example, 
in  the  North  Sea. 

So  far  as  Telnds  are  concerned.  I  should 
like  to  leave  that  question  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  So  far  as  giving 
an  assurance  12iat  Her  Majesty's  Bhix>s  wUl  not 
use  the  Island  of  RockaU  for  target  practice, 
that  assurance  I  can  certainly  give  on  behalf 
of  my  rl^t  honourable  friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Defense.  So  far  as  wUd  life  Is  con- 
cerned. I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  major  Act 
of  Parliament  (the  1954  Act)  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  pilot  through  another  place  pro- 
vides that  all  rare  birds  are  left  undisturbed 
and  are  protected.  So  far  as  the  last  quesUon; 
that  Is,  whether  I  could  assure  the  House  that 
at  this  moment  In  time,  the  Island  of  Bockall 
Bhovild  be  left  alone  in  perpetuity,  that  I 
cannot  undertake  to  do.  It  is  reaUy  beyond 
my  responslbUiUes  or  those  of  any  other 
Minister  in  this  House. 

[Baroness  TWEXDeMOtx  of  Belhelvie] 

The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Kennet,  Is  one  of  the 
few  who  could,  I  Imagine,  from  personal  ex- 
perience say  that  the  Island  of  Bockall  Is 
"a  dreadful  place".  Nevertheless,  It  Is  to  tis 
In  Scotland  and  I  think  to  all  noble  Lords, 
a  very  Important  place.  The  noble  Lord 
asked  me  certain  questions  about  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  which  Is  to 
take  place  in  1973,  and  I  realise  that  the 
question  of  any  special  arrangements  was 
raised  both  In  Questions  and  In  debate  ear- 
lier in  this  House.  I  would  thank  the  noble 
Lord  for  having  given  me  notice  that  he  was 
going  to  ask  this  question.  Of  course,  he  wiU 
realise  that  this  particular  Bill  is  concerned 
with  domesUc  legislation,  but  so  far  as  other 
arrangements  are  concerned,  I  should  like 
to  meet  him  Just  so  far  by  saying  that  the 
matter  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  spe- 
cial Select  Committee  was  considered  very 
carefully.  It  was  not  really  thought  that  spe- 
cial arrangements  were  necessary,  because 
the  various  Government  Departments  are  at 
this  time  trying  to  ensure  that  important 
British  Interests,  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  and  the  oil  Industry,  are  consulted. 
In  addition,  of  course,  Ministers  will  always 
be  avaUable  for  consultation  with  any  noble 
Lord  who  wishes  to  put  a  parUcular  point  of 
view.  I  would  only  say  that  if  the  noble  Lord 
has  any  parUcular  point  I  hope  that  he  will 
be  good  enough  to  put  It  forward. 

The  noble  Lord  then  asked  whether  it 
would  be  possible,  on  the  question  of  policy, 
to  have  any  kind  of  debate  in  this  House  or 
for  information  to  be  given  to  this  House. 
I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  possible  to  ar- 
range this  through  the  usual  channels  much 
nearer  the  time.  He  also  raised  the  question 
of  the  Long  Title.  He  did  not  like  the  words 
"that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  known  as 
Scotland".  Those  words  are  a  quotation  from 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  therefore  I  suggest 
that  they  are  hallowed  by  precedent. 

The  noble  Vlacoiuxt,  Lord  St.  Davids,  told 
us  quite  frankly  that  be  bad  no  Interest 
whatsoever  In  the  Islaxid  of  RockaU.  al- 
though  he  told  us  of  his  personal  Interest 
in  the  Island  of  Bedonda.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  there  were  any  ancient  rights  con- 
nected with  the  Island  of  BockaU.  There  are 
no  ancient  rlghta,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  chaUenge  to  British  sovereignty  over 
Doany,  many  years.  The  noble  Baroness,  Lady 
Wootton.  asked  which  would  get  priority, 
the  search  for  oil  or  the  care  of  the  environ- 
ment. I  can  assure  the  noble  Baroness  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  subject  which  comes  up 
at  the  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
and  will  be  discussed.  Quite  apart  from  that, 
we  are  at  the  moment  having  consultaUons 
on  trying  to  prevent  poUutlon  in,  for  In- 
stance, the  North  Sea  where  there  is  explo- 
raUon  at  this  mofnent. 

My  noble  friend  Lord  Wakefield  asked  me 
whether  there  were  any  UabUltles  in  con- 
nectlon  vrith  the  Island  of  BockaU.  The  only 
llabUlty  that  I  can  think  of  at  this  moment 
is  that  w«  are  now  In  the  process  of 


lishlng  an  automatic  light  at  the  top  of  the 
Island  of  Bockall  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
shipping.  Therefore  we  shaU  have  the  lia- 
bility to  maintain  It  in  good  order. 

On  Question,  BUI  read  2'.  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


GOOD  NEWS  TO  THE  WORLX) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  him  relative  to  a  prayer 
composed  by  the  Reverend  Ronald  Win- 
ters, auid  the  prayer  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   prayer   were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statemsiti  bt  Sknatob  Habtkk 

Although  the  thoughts  of  peace  are  with 
us  each  day.  this  time  of  year  parUcularly 
draws  our  thoughts  and  wishes  toward  this 
focus. 

It  has  done  that,  too,  for  the  Rev.  Ronald 
Winters.  Pastor  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Baptist 
Church  In  Florls.  Virginia.  Mr.  Winters,  a  na- 
tive of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  my  staff  for  twelve  years,  and  It 
Is  my  wish  to  share  with  Senators  the  prayer 
be  has  composed  in  this  hope. 

Good  News  to  the  World 
(By  Ronald  Winters) 

O  eternal  One,  Who  m&kest  all  things  n;w, 

and  abldest  forever. 
Grant   us  in  the  days  to  come   that   divine 

peace  which  the  earth 
Requires   in   these  days  of  burdens   on    the 

hearts  of  men. 
We  come  today  requesting  your  healing  power 

for  those  who  are 
Sick  that  they  may  regain  their  strength: 

your  comfort  for 
Those   who   are   lacking   food  and   raiment. 

Give  each  that  special 
Cure  and  love  which  Jesus  Christ  portrayed 

in  His  coming. 

For  the  prisoners  of  war,  bless  them  so  that 

they  may  return 
To  thler  loved  ones.  May  the  famUles  of  those 

missing  m 
Action  keep  faith  and  trust  the  promise  that 

all  things 
Work    for    good    for    those    who    love    the 

Almighty. 

As  we  face  another  year,  may  we  continue  it 
in  Thy  favour. 

Being  guided  in  all  our  doings  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  good 

News  In  our  hearts.  Grant  this  through 
Thine  only  Son.  we  pray. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  routine  morning  business  be 
extended  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectifxi.  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINa  PRESI£«NT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tbe  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHKS) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


December  17,  197i 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OF  TIME 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1005,  THE  CONTINUINa  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1005,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxjctre),  the 
manager  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader  or 
his  designee.  This  will  be  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  the  foreign  aid  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecWcMi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  there  are  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution — and  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any— there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes  on  each,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  majority  leader 
or  minority  leader  or  whomever  they 
may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wtU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISION  OF  ORDER  FOR  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  FULBRIGHT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment— which  would  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness— be  vacated. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1971— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  <rf  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  oa  the  amendments  of  the 


House  to  the  blU  (S.  2819)  to  provide  for- 
eign military  and  related  assistance  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHis) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

COKTKEKNCX  RKPOBT    (S.   RlTT.   No.  92-590) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  House  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2819)  to 
provide  foreign  military  and  related  assist- 
ance authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following ; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Porelgn 
Assistance  Act  ctf  1971". 

rOOD-rOR-PEACE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
funds  to  administer  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram should  not  be  reduced  as  the  result  of 
any  reduction  In  the  authorizations  provided 
to  carry  out  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

PART  I— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

DEVELOPMENT   LOAN   TVtiO 

Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  the  Development  Loan  Pund,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  202(a),  relating  to  authori- 
zation— 

{ 1 )  strike  out  "and  »350,0OO.0OO  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••350.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  $250.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $250,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973";  and 

(2)  strike  out  "and  June  30,  1971"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1971,  June 
30.  1972.  and  June  30,  1973". 

(b)  In  section  203.  relating  to  fiscal  pro- 
visions, strike  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(c)  In  section  209.  relating  to  multilateral 
and  regional  programs — 

(1)  strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a)  The  Con- 
grew  recognizes  that  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  development  assistance  by,  or 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations, 
multilateral  lending  Institutions,  and  other 
multilateral  organizations  may  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  that  as- 
sistance through  participation  of  other  do- 
nors In  the  development  effort,  Injproved  co- 
ordination or  policies  and  programs,  pooling 
of  knowledge,  avoidance  of  duplication  of  fa- 
cllltlee  and  manpower,  and  greater  encour- 
agement of  self-help  performance."; 

(2)  Insert  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  should  reduce  the 
amounts  and  numbers  of  loans  made  by  the 
United  States  directly  to  Individual  foreign 
countries  with  the  obj«ctlve  of  reducing  the 
total  amoxint  of  bilateral  loans  made  under 
this  Act  so  that,  by  not  later  than  June  30, 
1975,  such  total  amount  shall  not  exceed 
•  100,000.000. 

"(d)  In  furtheranoe  of  the  provisions  of 
aulMectlon  (a)  at  this  section,  any  funda  i4>. 


propriated  under  thle  part  I  may  be  tnua- 
ferred  by  the  President  to  the  International 
Development  A«)cUtlon.  the  IntemaUonal 
Bank  for  Beconstructlon  and  Derelopmeot 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  ttte 
Asian  Development  Bank  or  other  multilat- 
eral lending  institutions  and  mulUlateral 
organljsatlons  in  which  the  United  BUtw 
participates  for  the  piu-poae  of  provldinc 
funds  to  enable  any  such  institution  or  orwi!^ 
nizatlon  to  make  loans  to  foreign  countries."- 
and 

(3)  Strike  out  of  subsection  (b)  "RxaioM. 
AL  Pbograms. — ". 

(d)  Section  206.  relating  to  transfers  to 
international  financial  institutions,  is  re- 
pealed. 

TECHNICAL    COOPERATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  Title  U  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  o* 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants.  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  212,  relating  to  authorlaa- 
tlon.  strike  out  "•183,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  •183,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»175.000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  •175.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(b)  In  section  214(c),  relating  to  author- 
ization for  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
»25.9(X).0O0.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  •12.^ 
900.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the 
fiscal  >ear  1972,  •30.000,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  •30,000,000". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  title  II,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  220A.  Suez  Canal.— The  President  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  financial  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, for  assisting  In  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  after  agreement  has  been  reached 
by  the  parties  Involved,  which  agreement 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  Canal  by  the  ships 
of  all  nations.  Including  Israel,  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis.  For  the  purpKJse  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  « 10,000,000  In 
Egj-ptlan  pounds  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

ROUSING  GT7ARANTIZ8 

Sec  103.  Title  HI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  re- 
lating to  housing  guaranties.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  221.  strike  out  "•130,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•206.000.000 '. 

(b)  In  section  223(1) ,  strike  out  "June  30. 
1972"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1974". 

OVERSEAS    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT   CORPORATION 

Sec.  104.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  proviso  of  section  238(c). 
relating  to  definitions,  strike  out  "required 
by  law  to  be". 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  239.  relating  to 
general  provisions  and  powers,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  Except  for  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
no  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  operation 
in  Yugoslavia  or  Romania  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  title.  If  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  operation  of  such  program 
In  such  country  is  impmtant  to  the  natlmal 
Intereet.". 

(c)  Section  940(h) ,  relating  to  agricultural 
credit  and  self-help  community  development 
projects,  is  amended  by  strlk^  out  "June 
30.  1972"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Jnna 
30.  1978". 
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ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  105.  Section  252(a)  of  title  VI  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  relating  to  authorization  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
•428,250,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
•428,250,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  •295,000.000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  •295.000.000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "•90.750,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "•88.500,000". 

PBOGRAMS   RELATING  TO   POPULATION   GROWTH 

Sec.  106.  Section  292  of  title  X  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  authorization,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  292.  Authorization. — Of  the  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  I  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973,  •125,000.000  shall  be  available  in  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  used  for 
such  purposes  may  be  used  on  a  loan  or  grant 
basis.". 

international    organizations    and    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  chapter  3  of  part  1 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  authorization,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  •122,620.000,  and  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971.  $122,620,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  •138.000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  $138,000,000". 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)(2)  — 

( 1 )  strike  out  "for  use  In  the  fiscal  year 

1970,  $7,530,000.  and  for  use  In  the  fiscal  year 

1971,  $7,530,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  use  In  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $15,000,000, 
and  for  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $15,000.- 
000";  and 

(2)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  President  shall  not  exer- 
cise any  special  authority  granted  to  him 
under  section  610(a)  or  614(a)  of  this  Act  to 
transfer  any  amount  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  to,  and  to  consolidate  such 
amount  with,  any  funds  made  available  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  in  subsection  (e).  strike  out  "$1,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  $1,0(X),000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"»1.000,0ob  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal   year   1973". 

(d)  At  the  end  of  such  section  302.  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President,  In  addition  to  other 
amounts  available  for  such  purposes,  $1,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973.  in  Egyptian  pounds 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  excess  to  the  require- 
ments of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
technical  and  vocational  training  and  other 
assistance  to  Arab  refugees.  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended.". 

CONTINGENCY    JTTND 

Sec  108.  Section  451(a)  of  chapter  5  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970  not  to 
exceed  »15,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  not  to  exceed  •30.000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
not  to  exceed  •30.000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  not  to  exceed  •30,000,000". 

INTERNATIONAL     NARCOTICS    CONTROL     AND 
RErUGEX    RELIEr    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  109.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapters : 

"Chapter  8 — International  NARCoTica 
Control 
"Sec.  481.  International  NARConca  Coi»- 
"^o^ — It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congreea  that 


effective  International  cooperation  Is  neces- 
sary to  put  aA  end  to  the  illicit  production, 
trafficking  In.  and  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 
In  order  to  promote  such  cooperation,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  to  facilitate  con- 
trol of  the  production,  processing,  transpor- 
tation, and  distribution  of  narcotic  analge- 
sics. Including  opium  and  Its  derivatives, 
other  narcotic  drugs  and  psychotropics  and 
other  controlled  substances  as  defined  In  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-513). 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  any  country  or  international  orga- 
nization, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  the  control  of  the  produc- 
tion of,  processing  of,  and  traffic  In,  narcotic 
and  psychotropic  drugs.  In  furnishing  such 
assistance  the  President  may  use  any  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  sus- 
pend economic  and  military  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  shall 
suspend  sales  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  and  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  with  respect  to  any  country  when  the 
President  determines  that  the  government  of 
such  country  has  failed  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  (as  defined  by  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970)  produced  or  processed, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country,  or  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being  sold 
Illegally  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
country  to  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel or  their  dependents,  or  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States  unlavirfully.  Such  sus- 
pension shall  continue  until  the  President 
determines  that  the  government  of  such 
country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to  carry 
out  tl'.e  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"Chapter  9 — Refugee  Relief  Assistance 
"Sec.  491.  Refugee  Relief  Assistance. — 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purpose,  not  to  exceed  •250.000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  use  by  the 
President  In  providing  assistance  for  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  and  for  humanitarian  relief 
In  East  Pakistan.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
distributed,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, under  the  auspices  of  and  by  Inter- 
national institutions  and  relief  agencies  or 
United  Slates  voluntary  agencies.". 

PART   II— MILITARY   ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of   1961,  relating  to  military  assistance. 
Is  amended  sis  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  relating  to  authori- 
zation, strike  out  "•360,(X)0,0(XI  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972". 

(b)  In  section  S05(b)  (2),  relating  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(c)  Section  505(e),  relating  to  conditions 
of  eligibility.  Is  repealed. 

(d)  In  section  506(a),  relating  to  special 
authority — 

(1)  strike  out  "1970  and  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1972";  and 

(2)  strike  out  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  fiscal  year  1972". 

(e)  .Section  507(a).  relating  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  value 
of  defense  articles  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  Act  to  Latin 
American  countries  shall  not  exceed  $10,- 
000,000.  Not  to  exceed  •35,000,000  In  value  of 
defense  articles  may  be  furnished  under  this 


part  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  an  inter- 
American  military  force  under  the  control  of 
the   Organization   of   American   States.". 

(f)  At  the  end  of  chapter  2  of  such  part 
II,  add  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  511.  CoNsmEKATiONB  in  Furnishing 
MiLiTART  Assistance. — Decisions  to  furnlsli 
military  assistance  made  under  this  part 
shall  take  Into  account  whether  such  assist- 
ance will — 

"  ( 1 )  contribute  to  an  arms  race: 

"(2)  Increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak 
or  escalation  of  convict;  or 

"(3)  prejudice  the  development  or  bilateral 
or  multilateral   arms  control  arrangements. 

"Sec  512.  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups  and  Missions. —  (a)  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  need  for  large  United 
States  military  assistance  advisory  groups 
and  military  aid  missions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries has  diminished  substantially  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  the  words  of  the  Peterson 
Task  Force  Report  on  International  Develop- 
ment. 'The  United  States  now  can  reduce  its 
supervision  and  advice  to  a  minimum,  thus 
encouraging  progress  toward  self-reliance. 
United  States  military  missions  and  advi- 
sory groups  should  be  consolidated  with  other 
elements  in  our  overseas  missions  as  soon 
as  possible.' 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  cf 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  total 
number  of  United  States  military  personnel 
assigned  and  detailed,  as  of  Septemt>er  30. 
1971,  to  United  States  military  assistance  ad- 
visory groups,  military  missions,  and  other 
organizations  of  the  United  States  perform- 
ing activities  similar  to  such  groups  and 
missions,  shall  be  reduced  by  at  least  15  per 
centum  by  September  30,  1972,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  effect  an  aggregate 
reduction  of  25  per  centum  bv  September  30, 
1972. 

"Sec  513.  Military  Assistance  Authoriza- 
tions FOB  Thailand. — After  June  30.  1972, 
no  military  assistance  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  United  States  to  Thailand  directly  or 
through  any  other  foreign  country  unle.'is 
that  assistance  Is  authorized  under  this  Act 
or  the  Porelgn  Military  Sales  Act. 

"Sec  514.  Special  Foreign  Country  Ac- 
counts.—  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  no  defense  article  may  be 
given,  and  no  grant  of  military  assistance 
may  be  made,  under  this  Act  to  a  foreign 
country  unless  the  country  agrees — 

"(1)  to  deposit  In  a  special  account  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  the 
following  amounts  of  currency  of  that  coun- 
try: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  excess  defense 
article  to  be  given  to  that  country,  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  fair  value  of 
the  article,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  time  the  agreement  to  give 
the  article  to  the  country  Is  made:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  of  military 
assistance  to  be  made  to  that  country,  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  each  such 
grant;  and 

"(2)  to  allow  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  use  such  amounts  from  that  sptecial 
account  as  may  be  determined,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  to 
pay  all  official  costs  of  the  United  States 
Government  payable  In  the  currency  of  that 
country,  including  all  costs  relating  to  the 
finskncing  of  International  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  In  which  that 
country  participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

"(b)  The  President  may  waive  any  amount 
of  currency  of  a  foreign  country  required  to 
be  deposited  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this 
section  If  he  determines  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment  will  be  able  to  pwy  all  of 
its  official  costs  payable  In  the  currency  of 
that  country  enumerated  under  subaection 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section  without  the  deposit 
of  such  amotrnt  and  without  having  to  ex- 
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pend  United  BUtes  doUan  to  purchase  cur- 
rency of  tlMt  ooontry  to  pay  gnab.  oocts. 

"(c)  Th«  pitoTWoDs  ol  thia  MctlOD  Bb*!! 
not  kpi^y  in  any  om*  In  wfakdt  an  ezoeos 
defcDM  artlole  1«  given,  or  a  grant  of  military 
asaiotanee  la  made— 

"(1)  to  a  foreign  ootmtry  under  an  agree- 
ment with  tliat  country  whicb  allows  tlie 
United  States  Oovenunent  to  operate  a  nUll- 
tary  or  other  similar  Iwse  in  that  country 
In  exchange  for  that  artlole  or  grant;  and 

"(2)  to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or 
Laos. 

"(d)  In  no  event  shall  any  foreign  country 
be  required,  tmder  this  section,  to  make  de- 
posits in  a  special  account  aggregating  more 
than  $30,000,000  in  any  one  year.". 

Sac.  a03.  (a)  At  the  end  of  such  part  n, 
add  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTia  4 — Skcuwtt  Sttpportojo 
Assist  AKcx 
"Sac.  631.  GufBRAL  AtJTHoaiTT.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to 
friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  luider  this  Act 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine. In  order  to  support  or  promote  eco- 
nomic or  pollUcal  stabUlty.  The  authority 
of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  more  than  twelve  countries  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

"Sac.  532.  AuTBoaiZATioN. — ^There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  $618,000,000, 
of  which  not  less  than  »50,000,000  shall  be 
available  solely  for  Israel:  Provided.  That 
where  commodities  are  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  this  chapter  under  arrangements 
which  wUl  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds 
to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  from  the  sale 
thereof,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  as- 
sure that  such  proceeds  wiU  not  be  budgeted 
by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  for  economic 
assistance  projects  or  programs  unless  the 
President  or  his  representative  has  given 
prior  written  approval.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  untu  expended.  None  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  secUon  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  un- 
less, beginning  in  January  1971,  and  quar- 
terly thereafter,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  determine  that  the  accommoda- 
tion rate  of  exchange,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change for  United  States  Government  pur- 
chases of  piasters  for  goods  and  services,  be- 
tween said  Government  and  the  United 
States  Is  fair  to  both  countries. 

"Sec.  533.  UNrrro  Statis  Bxtvud  Ci.aims. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  seek  the  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  separate  special  ac- 
count of  United  States  dollars,  which  account 
shall  be  available  solely  for  withdrawals  by 
the  United  States,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  may  determine.  In 
satisfaction  of  United  States  dollar  refund 
claims  against  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
arising  out  of  operations  conducted  under 
this  Act.  Such  account  should  be  established 
In  an  amount  not  less  than  $10,000,000  and 
maintained  thereafter  at  a  level  sufflclent  to 
cover  Dnlted  States  refund  claims  as  they 
arise.". 

(b)  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  hereby  repealed.  Ref- 
erences to  such  chapter  or  any  sections 
thereof  shall  hereafter  lie  deemed  to  be 
references  to  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  to  appro- 
priate sections  thereof.  All  references  to 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  references 
also  to  chapter  4  of  part  n,  and  all  references 
to  part  IT  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  Include  chapter  4  of  such  part  n. 


PART  m— OENERAL  AKD  ADMINISTRA- 
rVTB  PROVISIONS 
Sic.  301.  Section  620  of  chapter  1  of  part 
in  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  prohiMtlona  against  furnishing 
assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(V)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under 
the  Ftorelgn  Military  Sales  Act,  to  Greece. 
This  restriction  may  be  waived  when  the 
President  finds  that  overriding  requirements 
of  the  national  secin-lty  of  the  United  States 
Justify  such  a  waiver  and  promptly  reports 
such  finding  to  the  Congress  In  writing,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  for  such  finding. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  in 
no  event  shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  (i) 
assistance  furnished  to  Greece  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  sales  made  to  Greece  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  in  any  fiscal  year, 
exceed  the  aggregate  amount  expended  for 
such  assistance  and  such  sales  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971. 

"(w)(i)  All  military,  economic,  or  other 
assistance,  all  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit, 
guaranty,  or  any  other  means),  all  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  (whether  for  cash, 
credit,  or  by  other  means),  and  all  licenses 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  (In- 
cluding technical  data  relating  thereto)  to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  under  this  or 
any  other  law  shall  be  suspended  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
cease  to  apply  when  the  President  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  Is  cooperating  fully  In  allowing  the 
situation  In  East  Pakistan  to  return  to  rea- 
sonable stability  and  that  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  In  India  have  been  allowed, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  to  reclaim  their  lands  and  prop- 
erties. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  the  provision  ol  food  and  other  humani- 
tarian assistance  which  Is  coordinated,  dis- 
tributed, or  monitored  under  International 
auspices". 

Sac.  302.  Section  624  of  chapter  2  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  statutory  officers,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  officers  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  section,  the  President 
buall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  one  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  security  assistance 
programs." 

Sec.  303.  Section  637(a)  of  chapter  2  of 
part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  relating  to  authorization  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  agency  administer- 
ing part  I,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  $51,126,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  $51,125,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $50,- 
000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $50  000  - 
000". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  {!)  Section  652  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  miscella- 
neous provisions.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  662.  LiMrrAxiON  Upon  Exescise  of 
Special  AoTHoamES.— The  President  shall 
not  exercise  any  special  authority  granted  to 
him  under  section  506(a),  610(a),  or  614(a) 
of  this  Act  unless  the  President,  p'rlor  to  the 
date  he  Intends  to  exercise  any  such  author- 
ity, notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  In  writing  of 
each  such  Intended  exercise,  the  section  of 
this  Act  under  which  such  authority  Is  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  Justification  for,  and  the 
extent  of,  the  exercise  of  such  authority." 
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(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  50«fa» 
of  such  Act,  relattag  to  special  authontr  to 
repealed.  ^'  " 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  834rd) 
of  such  Act,  relating  to  reports  and  Infonaa- 
tlon.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "610  814 
(a) ,  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eiO('b)  •• 

(b)  Chapter  3  of  part  m  of  such  Act  ii 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Skc.  653.  Chance  in  Aixocatiou  o»  Fot- 
EicN  Assistance.— (a)   Not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  any  law  appro- 
prtating  funds  to  carry  out  any  provisionof 
this  Act  (other  than  section  451  or  637)    the 
President  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  iiach 
foreign  country  and  International  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  Government 
Intends  to  provide  any  portion  of  the  fundi 
under  such  law  and  of  the  amount  of  foiKls 
under  that  law.  by  category  of  mtKtmtM-nff, 
that  the  United  States  Government  intends 
to    provide    to    each.    Notwithstanding   any 
other   provision   of   law.   the   United   States 
Government  shall  not  provide  to  any  tor- 
eign   country  or   International   organization 
any  funds  under  that  law  which  exceeds  by 
10  per  centum  the  amount  of  military  grant 
assistance  or  security  supporting  aasistance 
as   the   case   may   be,    which   the  PitatdcDt 
notified  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Government  intended  to  provide  that  eoiu- 
try  or  organization  imder  that  law,  unkn 
the  President  ( 1 )  determines  that  it  Is  in  the 
security  interests  of  the  Umted  Statea  that 
such  country  or  organization  receive  funds  in 
excess  of  the  amovmt  included  In  such  noti- 
fication for  that  coimtry  or  organizaticm,  and 
(2)  reports  to  Congress,  at  least  ten  days  jwlor 
to  the  date  on  which  such  exoeas  funds  are 
to  be  provided  to  that  country  or  organlaa- 
tion,  each  such  determination,  including  the 
name  of  the  country  or  organization  to  re- 
ceive funds  In  excess  of  such  per  centum,  the 
amount  of  funds  in  excess  of  that  per  cen- 
tum which  are  to  be  provided,  and  the  Justi- 
fication for  providing  the  additional  asalst- 
anoe. 

■■(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  law  mnk^iTig  con- 
tinuing appropriations  and  may  not  be 
waived  tmder  the  provision  of  section  614(a) 
of  this  Act. 

_  "Sec.  654.  PaxsmENTiAi,  FnmiNCS  and 
DiTKaMiNATiONS. — (a)  In  any  case  to  which 
the  President  Is  required  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress,  or  to  any  committee  or  officer 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  coooemlng  any 
finding  or  determination  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  or 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriation  Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  that 
finding  or  determination  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  signed  by  the  President. 

"(b)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
any  such  finding  or  determination  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  that  finding  or  deter- 
mination has  been  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

"(c)  Each  such  finding  or  determination 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  It  has  been 
reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
concludes  that  such  publication  would  be 
harmful  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  only  a  statement  that  a  deter- 
mination or  findings  has  been  made  by  the 
President,  including  the  name  and  secUon 
of  the  Act  under  which  it  was  made,  shall  be 
published. 

"(d)  No  commltttrv-  or  officer  of  either 
House  of  Congress  shall  be  denied  any  re- 
quested Information  relating  to  any  flndmg 
or  determination  which  the  President  Is 
required  to  report  to  the  Congress,  or  to  any 
committee  or  officer  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, under  any  provision  of  thla  Act,  the 
Ftorelgn  Military  Sales  Act,  or  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Approprta- 
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tion  Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  even  though 
Buch  report  has  not  yet  been  transmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  officer  of  either 
Souse  of  Congress. 

"Sec.  656.  LIMITATIONS  Upon  Assistanck  to 
OB  roa  Cambodia.— (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  law 
may  be  obligated  m  any  amount  in  excess 
of  $341,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  directly  or  Indirectly  any  economic  or 
military  assistance,  or  any  operation,  project, 
or  program  of  any  kind,  or  for  providing  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  serv- 
ices, personnel,  or  advisers  in.  to,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  Cambodia  diu-ing  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1972. 

"(b)  In  computing  the  $341,000,000  limi- 
tation on  obligation  authority  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  in  fiscal  year 
1972,  (1)  there  shall  be  included  in  the  com- 
putetlon  the  value  of  any  goods,  supplies, 
materials,  or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  Cambodia  in  such  fiscal  year  by 
gift,  donation,  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise,  and 
(2)  there  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  com- 
putation the  value  of  any  goods,  supplies, 
materials,  or  equipment  attributable  to  the 
operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  in  Cambodia.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  "value"  means  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  goods,  supplies, 
materials,  or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  Cambodia  but  in  no  case  less 
than  33 '3  per  centum  of  the  amount  the 
United  States  paid  at  the  time  such  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  were  ac- 
quired  by   the   United   States. 

"(c)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any  of 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cam- 
bodia in  any  fiscal  year  begmning  after 
June  30,  1972,  unless  such  funds  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  no 
case  shall  funds  In  any  amount  in  excess  of 
the  amount  specifically  authorized  by  law 
for  any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such 
purpose  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"'(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  ol  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  of  funds  to  carry  out 
combat  air  operations  over  Cambodia. 

"'(8)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  whenever  any  request  is  made  to 
the  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  use  in.  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  furnish 
a  written  report  to  the  Congress  explaining 
the  purpose  for  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
used  In  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1,  1971,  a 
written  report  showing  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  In,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cam- 
bodia during  the  preceding  quarter  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  shall  include 
in  such  report  a  general  breakdown  of  the 
total  amount  obligated,  describing  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
obligated  and  the  total  amount  obligated 
lor  such  purpose,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  first  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  -ear  begin- 
ning July  1,  1971,  a  single  report  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  both  such  quarters  and  such  re- 
port may  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  accurate  estimates  the  President  is  able 
to  make  taking  into  consideration  all  infor- 
mation available  to  him. 

"(g)  Enactment  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Cambodia  for  its  defense. 

"Sec.  656.  Limitations  on  United  States 
Personnel  and  Pebsonnxl  Assisted  bt 
Unhtd  States  in  Cambodia. — The  total  num- 
ber of  civilian  officers  and  employees  of  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  members  of  the  Armed  Pc»ces  of  the 


United  States  (excluding  such  members 
while  actually  engaged  in  air  operations  in 
or  over  Cambodia  which  originate  outside 
Cambodia)  present  in  Cambodia  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred.  The 
United  States  shaU  not,  at  any  time,  pay  In 
whole  or  In  part,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
compensation  or  allowances  of  more  than 
eighty-five  Individuals  in  Cambodia  who  are 
citizens  of  countries  other  than  Cambodia  or 
the  United  States.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, 'executive  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government'  means  any  agency,  department, 
boiu-d,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establish- 
ment within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

"Sec.  657.  Annual  Foseicn  Assistance 
Report. —  (a)  In  order  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  may  be  better  and 
more  currently  informed  regarding  the  vol- 
ume and  cost  of  assistance  extended  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations,  and 
in  order  that  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  better  Informed  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  arms  to  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations  by  private  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  not  later  than 
December  31  of  each  year  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  repeal, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  transmitted, 
showing — 

"'(1)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  by  any  means  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  such  as- 
sistance by  category  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  each  such  country 
and    organization,    during    that    fiscal   year; 

"(2)  the  total  amounts  of  foreign  cur- 
rency paid  by  each  foreign  country  or  in- 
ternational organization  to  the  United  States 
Government  In  such  fiscal  year,  what  each 
payment  v^as  made  for.  whether  any  portion 
of  such  payment  was  returned  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  country  or  or- 
ganization from  which  the  payment  was 
obtained  or  whether  any  such  portion  was 
transferred  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  another  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization,  and.  if  so  returned 
or  transferred,  the  kind  of  assistance  ob- 
tained by  that  country  or  organization  with 
those  foreign  currencies  and  the  dollar  value 
of  such  kind  of  assistance; 

"(3)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  other  Implements  of  war, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  each  cate- 
gory of  such  arms,  ammunitions,  and  im- 
plements of  war.  exported  under  any  expyort 
license,  to  all  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations,  and  to  each  such 
country  and  organization,  during  that  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(4)  such  other  matters  relating  to  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate. Including  explanations  of  the  in- 
formation required  under  clauses  (l)-(3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  All  Information  contained  in  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
public  information.  However,  in  the  case  of 
any  Item  of  information  to  be  included  in 
any  such  report  that  the  President,  on  an 
extraordinary  basis,  determines  is  clearly 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  explain  in  a  supplemental 
report  why  publication  of  each  specific  item 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  A  supplement  to  any  repwrt 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the 
same  time  that  the  report  is  transmitted. 

"(c)  If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session  at 
the  time  a  report  or  supplement  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  accept  the  report  or  supple- 


ment on  behalf  of  their  respective  Houses  of 
Congress  and  present  the  report  or  supple- 
ment to  the  two  Houses  immediately  upon 
their  convening. 

"'(d)   For  purpKises  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'foreign  assistance  means  any  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible  item  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  under  ttils  or  any 
other  law  to  a  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  any  training,  service,  or  technical 
advice,  any  item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed 
property,  any  agricultural  coaunodlty. 
United  States  dollars,  and  any  currencies 
owned  by  the  Umted  States  Government  of 
any  foreign  country; 

"(2)  "provided  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment' includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  means  of  gift, 
loan,  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty;  and 

"(3)  'value'  means  value  at  the  time  of 
transfer  excsept  that  in  no  case  shall  any 
commodity  or  article  of  equipment  or  ma- 
terial be  considered  to  have  a  value  leas  than 
one-tliird  of  the  amo\int  the  United  States 
Government  paid  at  the  time  the  commodity 
or  article  was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

"Sec.  658.  Limitatton  on  Use  of  Funds. — 
(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, none  ol  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  until  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  ail  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
thereafter  impounded  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  programs  and  activities  administered 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
been  released  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture. 

"(b)  "The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"'(1)  to  funds  being  withheld  in  accord- 
ance with  specific  requirements  of  law;  and 

"'(2)  to  appropriations  obligated  or  ex- 
pended prior  to  April  30,  1972.". 

(c)  (1)  Section  644(m)  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  definitions,  is  amended  by  striking 
out — 

"(m)   'Value'  means — " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

""(m)  "Value"  means,  other  than  in  section 
657  of  this  Act — •". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  634  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  rei>orts  and  information,  is 
repealed. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
section  657  of  such  Act,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  each  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
alter  July  1,  1971. 

PART    rv— MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  31(a)  of  chapter  3.  relat- 
ing to  authorization,  strike  out  '"$250,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972 '. 

(b)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  celling  on  foreign  military  sales 
credits,  strike  out  "$340,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "'$560,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  of  which  amount  not  less  than  $300,- 
000.000  shall  be  made  available  to  Israel 
only". 

(c)  In  section  33(a)  of  chapter  3.  relat- 
ing to  regional  ceilings  on  foreign  military 
sales,  strike  out  ""$75,000,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  '"$100,000,000". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  33  of  chap- 
ter 3,  relating  to  regional  ceilings  on  foreign 
military  sales,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(c)  The  limitations  of  this  section  may 
not  be  aralved  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act  unless  the 
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President  flnda  tb»t  overriding  requirements 
of  the  national  security  of  tbe  United  States 
Justify  sueb  a  waiver  and  promptly  reports 
such  finding  to  the  Congress  In  writing,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  for  such  <inHtTig«  jq 
any  case  in  which  the  limltaUons  of  this  sec- 
tion are  waived  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  report  required  under  such  sentence  shall 
set  forth,  in  detail,  the  expenditures  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  excess  of  the  geographi- 
cal limitation  applicable  under  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  in  no  event  shall  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  total  amount  of  military  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  of  cash  sales  pursuant  to  sections  21 
and  23,  of  eredlU,  or  participations  in  credlU, 
financed  pursuant  to  section  33  (excluding 
credits  covered  by  guaranties  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  34(b) ,  of  the  face  amount  of  con- 
tracts of  guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 34  (a)  and  (b).  and  of  loans  and  sales 
in  accordance  with  section  7307  of  tiUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Ck)de,  exceed  any  geographical 
ceUlng  applicable  under  this  secUon  by  more 
than  an  amount  equal  to  50  i>er  centimi  of 
such  celling.". 

(e)  In  section  42(a)  of  chi^ter  4,  relating 
to  genera]  provisions — 

(1)  strllte  out  "and"  immediately  before 
"(2)":  and 

(2)  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  insert  the  following:  ",  and  (3) 
the  extent  to  which  such  sale  might  con- 
tribute to  an  arms  race,  or  increase  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bUateral  m- 
multilateral  arms  control  arrangements". 

(f)  Section  43  of  chapter  4,  relating  to 
general  provisions.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  "but  con- 
sideration shall  also  be  given"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "but,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  consider- 
ation shall  also  be  given". 

(3)  Redesignate  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsecUons  (c)  and  (d),  re^ecUvely.  and, 
immediately  after  subsection  (a) ,  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  credit  sale  shall  be  extended  under 
section  33,  and  no  guarantee  sbaU  be  issued 
under  section  24,  In  any  case  Involving  co- 
production  or  licensed,  production  outside 
the  United  States  of  any  defense  article  of 
United  States  origin  unless  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall,  in  advance  of  any  such  trans- 
action, advise  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  furnish  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  with  full  infcwmatlon  regard- 
ing the  pn^xised  transaction,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  description  of  the  particular 
defense  article  or  articles  which  would  be 
produced  under  a  license  or  coproduced  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  estimated  value 
of  such  production  or  coproductlon,  and  the 
probable  Impact  of  the  proposed  transaction 
on  employment  and  production  within  the 
United  States.". 

Sec.  402.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1971,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes'  (84  Stat.  2063),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b),  the  value  of 
any  excess  defense  article  granted  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization 
by  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment (other  than  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development)  shall  be  considered  to 
be  an  expenditure  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  for  military  assistance.  Unless  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  certifies 
to  the  OomptroUer  General  of  the  United 
State*  that  the  excess  defense  article  it  is 
ordering  is  not  to  be  transferred  by  any 
means  to  a  foreign  oountr7  or  international 


organization,  when  an  order  is  placed  for  a 
defense  article  whoee  stock  status  is  ezoeas 
at  the  time  ordered,  a  sum  equal  to  tlM  value 
thereof  shaU  (1)  be  reMrved  and  transferred 
to  a  suspense  account.  (3)  remain  In  the 
suspense  account  untU  the  exoeas  defense 
article  is  either  deUvcred  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization  or  the  order 
therefor  is  cancelled,  and  (3)  be  transferred 
from  the  suspense  account  to  (A)  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  upon  delivery  <rf 
such  article,  or  (B)  to  the  military  assistance 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  upon 
cancellation  of  the  order."; 

(3)    by   striking  out,   in   subsection    (b) 
"•100.000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•185,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Except  for  excess  defense  articles 
granted  under  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  excess  defense  article 
granted  to  South  Vietnam  prior  to  Julv  1 
1973.".  '      ■ 

Sk:.  403.  Paragraph  (9)  of  secUon  5314 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  level 
ni  of  the  ExecuUve  Schedule,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Coordinating  Security  As- 
sistance Programs". 

Sbc.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1935,  entitled    'An  Act  to  authorize 
participaUon   by  the   United  States  in   the 
Interparliamentary  Union"    (22  U.S  C    276) 
U  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "•53.560"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "•102.000". 

(2)  Strike  out  "•20,650"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "•67,000". 

(3)  Strike  out  "•26,900'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "•46.000". 

Sk.  406.  Section  2  of  the  Joint  resoluUon 
enUUed  "Joint  reeoluUon  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  SUtes  in  parliamen- 
tary conferences  of  the  North  AUanUc  Treaty 
OrganlzaUon",  approved  July  11,  1966  (22 
UB.C.  1938b).  U  amended  as  foUows 

(1)  Strike  out  "•30,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "•60,000". 

(2)  Strike  out  "•16,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  "•35,000". 

S»c.  406.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  tlUe  of  such  part  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PART  IV— THB  INTKR-AMEHICAN 
FOUNDATION  ACT" 

(2)  The  caption  of  section  401  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  section  of  that  part  are 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "iNTxa-Aioau- 
CAW  Foundation.— (a)  There  is  created  as 
an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Foundation  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'FoundaUon')." 

(3)  Section  401  of  such  part  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Institute"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Founda- 
tion". 

(4)  Section  401(e)(4)  of  such  part  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  its  obligations  shall  be  in- 
curred and  its  expenses.  Including  expenses 
for  represenUtlon  (not  to  exceed  •10,000  In 
any  fiscal  year),  allowed  and  paid;". 

(5)  Section  401(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)(1)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foimdatlon  shall  be  a  President  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
such  terms  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
President  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Exp>erts  and  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  may  be  employed  as  authorised 
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by   section   3100   of   tlUe   6,   United  SUtes 

te.  407.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpoM  of  thu  sm 
tlon  to  enable  the  Congress  generaUy  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons  at  the  Sen 
ate  and  the  Committee  on  Ftweign  Affain  cj 
the  House  of  BepresenUtives  In  particular 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  Intent  <rf  the' 
Legislative  Reorganization  AcU  of  ima  aiui 
1970.  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  relaUng  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  and  the  United  SUtw  Infer- 
matlon  Agency  and  of  matters  relaUng  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(2)  providing  periodic  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  that  Department  and 
Agency. 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Act  entiOed  "An  Act 
to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  SUte",  approved  August  1  laee 
(22  use.  2680)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sxc.  15.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  appropriation  shaU  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  SUte  imder  any 
law  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1072.  unless  previously  author- 
ized by  legislation  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  SUte  shall  keep 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  req>ect  to  all  ac- 
tivities and  responslbUltles  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  these  committees.  Any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Independent  esUbllsh- 
ment  shai:  furnish  any  InformaUon  requested 
by  either  such  committee  relating  to  any 
such  activity  or  responsibility.". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  13  of  such 
Act  (22  UB.C.  2684)  is  repealed. 

(d)  SecUon  701  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1476)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"pHioR  AiJTHoaizATioNs  BT  coNcaxas 
"Sec.  701.  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  approprlaUon  shaU  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  or  to  any  Oovem- 
ment  agency  authorized  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  under  any  law  for  any 
fiscal  year  commencing  on  or  after  July  I, 
1972,  unless  previously  authorized  by  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971." 

Sec.  408.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Special  For- 
eign AsslsUnce  Act  of  1971  (84  SUt.  1943)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Cambodian  mili- 
tary forces"  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"mUtUry,  paramUlUry,  police,  or  other  secu- 
rity or  Intelligence  forces". 

Sec.  409.  Section  401(a)  of  Public  Law 
89-367,  approved  March  15,  1966  (80  SUt.  37), 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  after  "to  or  for  the  tose  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes",  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
independent  esUbllshment  of  the  United 
SUtes";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  In  the  introductory  matter 
preceding  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  secUon,  after  "Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes",  the  following:  "or  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Independent  esUbllsh- 
ment of  the  United  States". 

Sec.  410.  The  Congress  strongly  urges  the 
President  to  undertake  such  negotiations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  that  portion 
of  the  recommendaUons  of  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  (known  as  tbe  "Lodge  Oom- 
mlssion  ")  which  proposes  that  the  portioo 
of  tbe  regular  aeaeseed  oosU  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  SUt«s  to  the  United  NaUona  be 
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reduced  so  that  tbe  United  States  is  assessed 
in  each  year  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  such  costs  assessed  all  members  of  tbe 
United  Nations  for  that  year. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tbe  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
J,  W.  Fdusucht. 
FXAMK  CHoacH, 
Osobge  D.  Azksn, 
John  Sbesiian  Cooper, 
Cldtobd  p.  Case, 
itanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  E.  MoacAN, 
Clucent  J.  Zabiocki, 
Watnk  L.  Hats, 
DaMTX  B.  Fascxix, 
Wn^i.iAM  S.  MAUxiAao, 

PXrXB    H.    B.    FaEUNGHDTSEN, 

Wif .  S.  BaooMnELi), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joint  Explamatobt  STATEMXirr  or  thk 
CoMMrrTEE  or  Contcsencz 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  tbe  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3819)  to  provide  foreign  military  and  related 
assistance  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  sUtement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  explanation  of  tbe  action  agreed  upon 


by  the  managers  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendmenU  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bUl  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendmenU 

Tbe  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bUl,  with  an  amendment  which 
Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  the  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill.  The  committee  of  conference  also  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe 
House  to  the  Utle  of  the  blU. 

The  differences  between  the  text  of  the 
House  bill  and  tbe  subsUtute  agreed  to  in 
conference  as  noted  below,  except  for  cleri- 
cal corrections,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

The  Senate  passed  two  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bills.  S.  2819  authorized  •1,503,- 
000.000  for  grant  mlUUry  asslsUnce,  sup- 
porting assisUnce,  and  foreign  military 
credit  sales  for  fiscal  year  1972.  S.  2S20  au- 
thorized (1,144,000,000  plus  (11,000,000  in 
Egyptian  pounds  for  economic  and  humani- 
tarian asslsUnce  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Tbe 
toUl  of  the  two  Senate  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1972  was  •2,647.000,000  plus  •11.000,000  In 
Egyptian  pounds. 

"me  House  amendment  to  both  bills  con- 


Uined  authorizations  for  economic  human- 
itarian, and  military  asslsUnce  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973.  For  fiscal  year  1972  the 
economic  part  authorized  •1,428360,000  plus 
•  1,000,000  in  Egyptian  pounds  and  the  mili- 
tary part  authorized  •2,015,000,000  for  a  total 
of  •3,443350,000  plus  •1,000,000  in  Egyptian 
pounds.  The  total  Tor  fiscal  year  1073  was  •S,- 
493350,000  plus  •1.000,000  In  Egyptian 
pounds. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
single  bill  that  contains  authorizations  for 
economic  and  humanitarian  assisUnce  for 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  and  for  military 
assistance  only  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  total 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  •2.752,- 
000,000  plus  •11,000,000  in  Egyptian  pounds. 
This  is  a  reduction  from  the  House  figure 
of  •691350,000  and  an  increase  over  the 
Senate  figure  ol  •105,000,000. 

Of  the  total  authorlzaUon  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  •1,518,000,000  is  for  military  assisUnce 
and  •1,234,000,000  is  for  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian asslsUnce.  For  fiscal  year  1973 
the  authorlzaUon  for  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian assisUnce  is  •984,000,000.  The 
reduction  of  •250.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973 
reflecte  the  fact  that  the  authorization  for 
Pakistan  relief  is  limited  to  fiscal  year  1972. 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  the  adjustments 
made  in  the  committee  of  conference  are 
noted  below: 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS-FORtIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATIONS 


Senite 


HOUM 


Conferracc  acreeflwnt 


Projratn 


fiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  y«ai  1973 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Economic' 

Development  loans '$250,000,000  '-(400,000,000            :H50,000.000 

Technical  cooperation 175,000,000  ISXSOO.OOO                 1S3.UO.000 

Alliance  lor  l»n>r«s 225,000,000  378,250,000                428.250,000 

loans.. (150,000,000)  (287,500,000)             (337.500,000) 

Ctants (75,000,000)  (90,750,000)               (90,758,000) 

International  organLzationj 138,000,000  143,000.000                 143,000,000 

Aral)  tetuiees  (UNRWA). "1,000.000  1,000,000                    1,000,000 

Enptiaii  pavMh (1,000,000)  (1.000,000)                (1,000,000) 

IndusBaim 15,000.000  5.000,000                   10.000,000 

Americaa  schools 15,000,000  30,000.000                   30.000,000 

Contmiency  fund 30,000,000  30.000,000                   50.000,000 

Pakistan  reJueaej 250,000,000  100,000,000  .. 

Population («)  '100,000,000              i  125,000,000 

Administrative  e«pens«$... 45,000,000  •57,(00,000                •57.600,000 

Suez  Canal  „ -(10,000,000)  (■)         .... 

Tola),  economic 1,144,000,000 

Wililary: 

Grant  military  assistance 420,000,000 

Supporting  assistance 556,000,000 

Israel   85,000,000 

MihUry  credit  sales «  400, 000, 000 

Total,  mi  itary 1,503,000,000  2.015,000,000            2, 015. 000, OMI 

Grand  toUI.. >  2. 847, 000, 000          "3,443,350,000  3,493,350,000 


I  J250, 

175 

295 

(20», 

(U, 

138, 

1, 

(1. 

15, 

30, 

30, 

250, 

50, 
'(10. 


000.000 

000.  ooo 
000,000 

590.000) 

500,000) 

000.000 

000,000 

000,000) 

000,000 

000.000 

000.000 

000,000  . 

000,000 
000,000) 


1,428.350.000 

705, 000.  OOO 
800. 000, 000 

510, 000,  000 


1.478,350,000 

705.000,000 

800, 000,  OOO 

"  "510, 666, 666" 


1.234,000,000 


Fiscal  year  1973 


I  $250, 000, 000 

175,000,000 

295,000,000 

(206, 500. 000) 

(88,500,000) 

138,000,000 

1,000,000 

(1,000.000) 

15. 000.0*0 

30.000.000 

30,000,000 

(')      " 

50,000.000 
'(10,000.000) 

984,000,000 


500,000,000 

518,000,000 ..„ 

»  (50. 000. 000) 

TOO,  008, 006 

1,518,000,000 

u  2,  752,  000, 000  <>  984,  OCO,  000 


'  Repeals  authority  to  request  appropriations  apinst  sums  previously  aothorired  but  unapBTt!- 
pnated  in  frecal  years  1972  aod  1973. 

>  Sums  previously  authorued  bat  unappropriatad  are  avaibble  tor  appropriatians. 

■  The  Senate  authorization  fo<  inlernalional  organizations  in  S.  2820  was  )139,C00,0CC  o!  «hich 
Jl, 000, 000  was  lor  Arab  refugees. 

•  tarmailis  $125,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  for  p(    I  lor  this  program. 

'  Also  authorizes  the  use  ol  additional  pt.  I  funds  lor  this  program. 

;  Plus  the  use  of  J2, 775, 000  of  pL  I  lundv 

'  In  Egyptian  pounns. 


'  Open-ended  airthotizalion  of  an  appropriation  for  ose  of  Efyptian  pounds  owned  by  the 
United  Stales. 

•  Tke  Comniittee  on  Foregin  Affairs  racwiuneoded  (H.  RepL  92  380)  that  Israel  be  considered 
el.gible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  program 

'0  Earmarked  from  supporting  assistance  funds 

>>  Credit  ceHing  set  at  $550,000,000,  ol  wbKh  $3Ca.0OO,0C'C  is  earmarked  fcr  Israel 

'•  Plus  $11,000,000  in  Egiyptian  pounds 

«  Plus  $1,000,000  in  Egyptian  pounds. 


PUBLIC  LAW  480  ADMINISTBATTVE  COSTS 

The  Senate  bill  conUlned  a  provision 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
administrative  expenses  of  operating  the  Pi. 
480  Pood-for-Peace  program  not  be  reduced 
in  any  general  reduction  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  conUin  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

rSE  or  RECEIPTS  PROM  DOLLAR  LOANS 

The  Senate  bill  placed  a  •200  million  11ml- 
Utlon  on  the  use,  in  fiscal  year  1972,  of  dol- 
lar receipte  from  loans  made  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  and  under  Part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  use, 
in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  of  dollar  re- 
CXVU 2998— Part  36 


ceipts  from  loans  made  under  Part  I  of  the 
Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1961  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  under  pred- 
ecessor foreign  assistance  legislation. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
striking  that  portion  of  the  House  lan- 
guage which  would  have  authorized  the  use 
of  dollar  receipts  from  locms  made  under 
pre-1954  foreign  asslsUnce  legislation. 

COKGRESSIONAL  INTEEEST  RATES 

The  Senate  blU  required  A.IX).  develop- 
ment loans  (other  than  Alliance  loans)  to 
carry  a  rate  of  interest  zk>  leas  than  tbe  ctu-- 
rent  interest  rate  paid  by  the  United  SUtes 
on  lU  ouUtanding  obligations  of  oompa- 
rable  maturity. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparatde  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 


INTEREST  RATE   ON    PUBLIC   LAW   4S0    LOANS 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  Section  106(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  ^ffilgtanfii'  Act  of 
1954  from  an  Increase  in  interest  rates  pro- 
posed elsewhere  In  the  Senate  bill  for  bi- 
lateral loans  funded  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  conUln  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

REPEAL    or   CARRTOVER    OP   ONAPPaOPKIATED   AU- 
THORIZATIONS FOR  DEVELOPMENT  LOANS 

The  Senate  bill  amended  SecUon  20a(a) 
of  the  Act  by  striking  the  proviso  which  au- 
thoriaea  a|;^>roprlatk>n  of  amounU  author- 
ised for  development  loans  for  prior  fiscal 
years  during  a  specified  period,  but  which  re- 
main unappropriated. 
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The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
Tbe  Senate  receded. 

PmOHIBTnON   AGAINST  DCVKLOPMKNT   LOANS   FO« 
SOUTH   KOKKAN  nSHtNO  INDtTSTmT 

The  Senate  blU  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  development  loan  authority  which 
would  prohibit  any  loan  to  South  Korea  in 
connection  with  construction  and  operation 
of  commercial  fishing  vessels,  flsh  processing 
or  the  marketing  of  fish  products. 

The  Hoxise  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

PHASX-OUT   BII.ATKaAI.   LXNDtNG    PROGKAMS 

The  Senate  bill  required  phase-out  of  the 
bilateral  loan  program  not  later  than  June 
30,  1976  and  removed  the  10^'r  limitation  on 
the  transfer  of  economic  assistance  funds  to 
multilateral  organizations. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  changed  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bUl  so  as  to  request  the  President  to  reduce 
the  number  and  amounts  of  bilateral  loans 
with  the  objective  of  reducing  such  loans  to 
the  level  of  $100  mUUon  by  June  30,  1975. 
The  amendment  also  deleted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage which  applied  bilateral  loan  criteria 
to  economic  development  funds  transferred  to 
multilateral  organizations. 

INDUS    BASIN    GBANTS    AUTHORIZATION 

The  House  amendment  authorized  appro- 
proprlatlon  of  $6  mUllon  for  FY  1972  and  $10 
million  for  FY  1973. 

The  Senate  bUI  authorized  appropriation 
of  $15  million  for  FY  1973  only. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
authorizing  $15  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973. 

AMKUCAN    SCHOOLS    AND    HOSPITALS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  an  authorization 
of  $15,000,000  fcMT  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $30.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973. 

The  Senate  receded. 

XXCESa      CCTFTTAN      pounds      for      SUEZ      CANAL 
RKOPKNING 

The  House  amendment  provided  an  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriation  of  such 
amoimts  of  excess  EgyptUn  pounds  as  are 
now  owned  by  tbe  United  States  for  assist- 
ance In  reopening  the  Sues  Canal. 

The  Senate  bill  was  the  same  except  that 
the  appropriation  of  excess  Egyptian  pounds 
authcvlzed  is  limited  to  the  equivalent  of 
$10,000,000. 

The  House  receded. 

BOUSING   CUARANTT   AUTRORITT 

The  House  amendment  increases  present 
worldwide  housing  guaranty  issuing  au- 
thority from  the  present  celling  of  $130,000,- 
000  to  a  new  ceUlng  of  $230,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $100,000,000. 

The  Senate  bUl  Increased  the  ceUIng  to 
$180,000,000,  an  Increase  of  $50,000,000. 

The  Committee  ot  Conference  agreed  to 
increase  the  ceiling  to  $205,000,000,  an  In- 
crease of  $76,000,000. 

xxzicpnoN  roR  opic  programs 
The  Senate  bill  added  a  provision  which 
would  except  OPIC  programs  from  prohibi- 
tions against  assistance  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  any  other  law 
applying  to  any  country  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  operation  <a  the 
OPIC  program  in  such  country  is  Important 
to  the  national  Interest. 

Tbe  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  prorislon.  The  Oommlttee  ot 
Conference  agreed  that  the  new  authority 
provided  In  the  proposed  blU  will  be  limited 
to  authorize  OPIC  operations  In  Yugoslavia 
and  Rumania. 
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CHANGS    IN    MnNTTION    OP    KUGIBLX    INVESTOR 
rOR    OPIC    PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  changed  the  definition  of 
"eligible  Investor"  to  delete  the  provision  that 
the  allowable  less-than-5%  foreign  owner- 
ship of  a  U.S. -owned  foreign  corporation 
must  be  required  by  law  in  order  for  such 
corporation  to  be  eligible  for  OPIC  programs. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

SEPARATE   ADTHORIZATXON    FOR   POPULATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  earmarked  a  total  of  $125 
million  from  any  of  the  economic  assistance 
funds  contained  in  Part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  for  FY  1972. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  as  a 
separate  line  item  appropriation  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  FY  1972  and  $126  million  in  FY  1973. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  makes  the  earmarking  authority  apply 
to  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

INTERNATIONAL   NARCOTICS   CONTROL 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  President  to 
furnish  assistance  to  any  foreign  country  In 
order  to  encoiunge  and  enable  that  country 
to  control  or  eliminate  the  production,  proc- 
essing or  distribution  of  drugs  within  or 
across  its  boundaries:  earmarked  for  drug 
control  assistance  $25,000,000  annually  from 
funds  provided  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  required  an  annual 
Presidential  deternii nation  before  furnishing 
any  assistance  to  any  country  of  whether 
that  country  has  taken  appropriate  measures 
to  control  the  illicit  drug  trade;  provided  for 
the  cessation  of  all  assistance  to  any  country 
determined  not  to  have  taken  appropriate 
measures  and  the  seeking  of  international 
economic  sanctions  against  such  country; 
and  provided  Presidential  waiver  authority 
based  on  a  finding  of  overriding  national  in- 
terest with  a  requirement  for  full  reporting 
to  the  Congress  on  determinations  and 
waivers. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
President  to  conclude  drug  control  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  and  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  or  international 
organization  for  drug  control  purposes;  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  made 
avaUable  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  for  drug  control  assist- 
ance; and  required  the  President  to  suspend 
assistance  whenever  he  determines  that  a 
country  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  the  illicit  driig  trade. 

The  Senate  receded. 

REQUIREMENT    POR  PUBLIC    LAW    480  SECTION 
104(C)     AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  bUl  eliminated  the  require- 
ment currently  contained  in  section  605(e) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  that  military  assistance  recipients 
enter  agreements  permitting  the  use  for  se- 
curity assistance  purposes  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  to  the  U.S.  from  PL  480 
sales. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  House  receded. 

MILITART  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  military  assist- 
ance of  $452  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  House  amendment  provided  an  au- 
thorization of  $705  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  to  a 
$600  million  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972 
only. 

MAP    TRAINING    RESTRICTION 

The  House  amendment  repealed  Section 
610  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which 
limits  the  number  of  foreign  Dollltary  stu- 
dents to  be  trained  in  the  United  States  In 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents brought  to  the  United  States  under  the 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  in  the  Immediately  precedlS 
fiscal  year.  ^^ 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded.  The  Committee  of  Con- 
ference agreed  that  the  poeslbUlty  of  chane- 
ing  this  limitation  to  some  basis  such  as  » 
man-month  ratio  rather  than  the  present 
man-for-man  basis  should  be  studied. 

MILrrART  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES  AND  ORGANIZATION  OP  AMERICAN 
STATES 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  607(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  by  establishing  a  ceUIng  of  $10  "mU- 
lion  for  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  on 
a  bilateral  basis  to  Latin  American  countries 
and  $25  million  for  defense  articles  furnished 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  an  inter-American 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  State*. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

TWENTY-FIVE  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  PERSON- 
NEL ASSIGNED  TO  MIUTART  ASSISTANCR  AB- 
VISORT    CROUPS    AND    MISSIONS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
would  require  at  least  a  25  percent  reductioo 
in  the  personnel  to  United  States  military 
assistance  advisory  groups,  military  missions 
and  other  U.S.  organizations  performing 
similar  activities  by  September  30,  1972. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  reducing  the  manda- 
tory reductions  to  15  percent  and  urging 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  meet  the  35 
percent  goal. 

CONSIDERATIONS    IN    FURNISHING    MILITART 
ASSISTANCE 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  decisions  to  furnish 
military  assistance  take  Into  account  whether 
such  assistance  will:  (1)  contribute  to  an 
arms  race,  (2)  increase  the  poeslbUlty  of  out- 
break or  escalation  of  conflict  or  (3)  prejudice 
the  development  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
arms  contrc^  arrangements. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    AVAtLABIUTT    OF    FUNDS   FOR 
MILITART    OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision 
which  prohibited  the  provision  of  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  any  military  opera- 
tions by  foreign  forces  in  Laos,  North  Viet- 
nam, or  Thailand  unless  Congress  has  specif- 
ically authorized  or  specifically  authorized 
the  making  of  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
pose and  designates  the  area  where  military 
operations  financed  by  such  funds  may  be 
undertaken. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

MILITART    ASSISTANCE    AUTHORIZATION    FOR 
THAILAND 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  require  the  transfer  of  author- 
izations for  military  assistance  programs  for 
Thailand  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provisions 
with  the  understanding  that  assistance  pro- 
grammed for  Thailand  prior  to  the  date  spec- 
ified in  Section  513  and  which  is  in  the 
"pipeline"  at  that  time  may  be  provided  re- 
gardless of  when  the  Defense  articles  are  ac- 
tually delivered  or  the  Defense  services  ac- 
tually rendered. 
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NEW   SECTION    514    ON    "SPECIAL  FOREICN 
COUNTRT    ACCOUNTS" 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  required  the  establishment  of  q>eelal 
foreign  country  accounts.  In  which  any  gov- 
ernment receiving  grant  military  assistance 
would  deposit  an  amoimt  equal  to  2S%  of 
tbe  value  of  such  assistance  and  allow  the 
United  States  Government  to  use  such 
amounts  to  pay  all  official  costs  of  the  United 
States  Government  payable  in  the  currency 
of  that  country,  Including  all  costs  relating 
to  the  financing  of  International  and  educa- 
Uonal  cultural  exchange  programs  author- 
ized by  existing  legislation.  This  provision 
would  not  apply  if  the  President  determined 
that  the  U.S.  was  able  to  pay  all  such  costs 
without  the  deposit  of  such  currency  and 
without  having  to  expend  U.S.  dollars  to 
purchase  such  currency.  It  would  also  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  military  assist- 
ance is  given  to  a  foreign  country  under  an 
agreement  which  allows  the  United  States 
Government  to  operate  a  military  or  other 
similar  base  In  that  country  in  exchange  for 
such  assistance.  The  funds  deposited  in  such 
special  accounts  would  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure without  additional  appropriations. 

Tbe  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  which  reduced  tbe  per- 
centage amount  required  to  be  deposited  to 
10%  and  specifically  excluded  from  the  re- 
quirement military  assistance  provided  to 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos;  and  re- 
quired deposits  by  South  Korea  to  be  made 
only  for  military  assistance  provided  under 
the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended. 

TRANSFER    OF    SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE    TO    PART 
n     OF     THE     PCatEICN     ASSISTANCE     ACT 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  transferred  supporting  assist- 
ance from  Part  I,  economic  assistance,  to  Part 
n,  military  assistance,  and  renamed  the 
chapter  "Security  Supporting  Assistance." 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

SUPPORTING   ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $800  million  for  Security  Sup- 
porting Assistance  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $566  million  for  Supporting  Assist- 
ance, and  provides  an  additional  separate  au- 
thorization of  $85  million  for  Israel,  for  FY 
1972. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  to 
an  authorization  of  $618  million.  $50  mil- 
lion of  which  was  earmarked  to  be  available 
for  Israel  only. 

PSOPOSn)  CHANCES  TO   SECTION   820  <e) 

The  Senate  bill  required  suspension  of  as- 
sistance to  a  country  which  seises  property 
in  a  manner  heretofore  prescribed  by  the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment  immediately  upon 
such  seizure  and  would  permit  resumption 
of  assistance  only  when  the  President  is 
satisfied  that  such  country  has  "discharged 
its  obligations  under  international  law  .  .  . 
including  speedy  compensation." 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

PHOHISmoN    ON   Am   TO  COUNTRIES  FAILING  TO 
SUPPORT   PRISONER    OF    WAR    CONVENTION 

The  Senate  bui  added  a  new  subsection  (v) 
to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Asststance  Act 
prohibiting  assistance  to  any  country  which 
the  President  determines  has  failed  to  sup- 
^rt  actively  the  provisions  ot  the  1»40 
Geneva  ConvenUon  RelaUva  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War. 


The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  receded. 

PROHIBITION    ON    ASSISTANCE    TO    ""tt^ 

The  House  amendment  addad  a  new  sub- 
aectlon  (v)  to  Section  (lao  of  the  PoKlgn 
Assistance  Act  directaig  that  no  aaslstance  be 
furnished  under  the  Foreign  Asslstanoe  Act, 
and  no  sales  be  made  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  to  Greece  untU  the  Prealdent 
finds  that  overriding  requirements  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  Justify  a 
waiver  of  this  prohibition  and  promptly  re- 
ports such  finding  to  the  Congress  in  writing 
with  reasons  for  such  finding.  The  House 
amendment  further  provided  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  assistance  and 
sales  made  to  Greece  in  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
the  aggregate  amount  expended  for  such  as- 
sistance and  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

SUSPENSION     OF    ASSISTANCE    TO    PAKISTAN 

The  Senate  bill  Included  a  provision  sus- 
pending all  assistance  to  Pakistan  relating 
to  military  services,  all  licenses  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  arms,  ammunitions, 
and  Implements  of  war,  as  well  as  to  eco- 
nomic assistance,  other  military  assistance, 
and  sales  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
provision  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  re- 
lated services  was  not  affected. 

The  House  amendment  applied  a  bim  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Senate  bill  except  for  sales 
of  defense  services  and  military-related 
licenses. 

The  House  receded. 

COORDINATOR   FOR    SECURITT    ASSISTANCE 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  a  Se- 
curity Assistance  Coordinator  at  Executive 
Level  III  In  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

USE  OF  PART  I  FUNDS  FOR  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  RELATED  TO  FOREIGN 
AID 

Tlie  House  Amendment  added  to  the  For- 
Ign  Assistance  Act  a  new  subsection  637(c), 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  $3,755,000 
in  program  funds  for  Administrative  Ex- 
penses— including  $155,000  for  State  Depart- 
ment expenses — for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Janu- 
ary 1971  Federal  pay  raise  dtiring  those  fiscal 
years. 

TTie  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded. 

CARRYOVER      OF      UNAPPROPRIATED      FISCAL      TEAR 
1972    AUTHORIZATION 

The  House  amendment  provided  that 
amounts  authorized  but  not  appropriated 
for  FY  1972  may  be  carried  over  and  appro- 
priated in  FY  1973. 

The  Senate  bUl  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  House  receded. 

LIMITATIONS     UPON     EXERCISE     OF     SPECIAL 
AUTHORirrES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  prevent  the  President  from 
exercising  the  q>eclal  authorities  granted 
him  under  section  506(a),  610(a)  or  614(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  unless  he  gives  the  Congress  ten 
days  notice  prior  to  the  date  he  Intends  to 
exercise  these  authorities. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

Tbe  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  struck  out  the  ten  days  but  retained 
the  requirement  for  advance  notice.  It  was 
the  understanding  of  the  Committee  of 
Oonferenoe  that,  while  noi  specifying  U» 
number  of  days,  tbe  advance  notice  staotxld 


not  Just  be  Immediately  oontemporaneoxis 
with  the  use  of  these  authorities. 

COUNTRT-BT -COUNTRT   ALLOCATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  require  the  I>resldent  within 
thirty  days  after  foreign  assistance  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  notify  Congress 
of  the  amount  and  category  of  assistance 
which  will  be  provided  to  every  foreign  coun- 
try and  international  organization.  There- 
after, the  President  would  be  restricted  from 
Increasing  by  more  than  ten  percent  the 
amount  of  assistance  to  any  country  in  any 
category  set  forth  In  such  notification  un- 
less he  should  find  the  Increase  vital  to  the 
national  security  and  reported  his  decision 
to  Congress  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  of 
providing  the  funds.  The  provision  would 
also  prevent  the  use  of  Section  614(a)  waiver 
authority  to  avoid  the  requirements  of  the 
section. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  made  the  transfer  provision  applica- 
ble only  to  military  and  related  security  as- 
sistance and  allowed  the  requirements  to  be 
waived  when  Its  was  "in  the  security  in- 
terests" of  the  U.S.  rather  than  "vital"  to 
those  Interests. 

NEW    SECTION     854    ON    "RESmENTIAL    FINDINGS 
AND    DETERMINATIONS" 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
Which  provided  that  no  action  could  be  taken 
on  any  Presidential  finding  or  determination 
imtil  such  time  as  that  finding  or  determi- 
nation has  been  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

The  House  version  contained  no  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  House  receded. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    ASSISTANCE    TO    CAMBODIA 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  limited  expenditure  to,  in,  or  for  Cam- 
bodia to  $341  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
imposed  a  ceUing  of  200  U.S.  personnel  and 
50  third  country  nationals  that  could  be  pres- 
ent at  any  one  time  In  Cambodia. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provisions 
with  amendments  which  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  computation  related  to  the 
ceUIng  for  fiscal  year  1972  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  In  Cambodia  and  raised  to  85 
the  ceUlng  on  third  country  nationals  that 
are  permitted  in  Cambodia  at  any  one  time. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  was  in  full 
agreement  that  additional  congressional  con- 
trols over  U.S. -financed  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia should  be  exercised.  Therefore,  it  is  In- 
tended that  U.S.  expenditures  in,  to,  or  In  be- 
half of  Cambodia  in  the  future  will  continue 
to  be  subjected  to  limitations  and  ceUlngs.  It 
is  expected  that  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  fu- 
ture years  the  Administration  wlU  provide 
Congress  with  a  full  and  accurate  estimate 
of  the  projected  expenditures  for  all  U£.- 
financed  operations  in  Cambodia,  including 
the  U.S.-paid  portion  of  the  cost  of  South 
Vietnamese  military  operations,  so  that  fu- 
ture authorizations  and  ceilings  may  be  in- 
telligently Imposed. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    SECTION    33  (A)     RELATING    TO 
LATIN    AMERICAN    REGIONAL   CKILLNeS 

The  Senate  bill  established  a  $100  million 
annual  ceUlng  on  military  assistanoe  and 
sales  to  Latin  America.  It  r^iealad  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  waive  the  regional  oeU- 
ings  establiabed  by  section  88  of  the  Foreign 
MUltary  Sales  Act.  It  also  tUimiiimt.—  the 
President's  authority  to  waive  raglonal  oell- 
Inga. 

llM  House  amandmant  wtaWtaties  a  eeQ- 
ing  of  $150  million  on  such  sales  and  Mrtrl 
ance   and  amended  tiM  Prwldant^  waiver 
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authority  so  th»t  re^onal  ceUlnga  may  Xte 
exceeded  by  not  more  than  50% . 

The  CXunmlttee  of  Conference  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate  celling  of  $100  million  and 
the  House  waiver  authority  aUowlng  an 
amount  up  to  80  percent  of  the  approved 
ceUlng  when  overriding  requirements  of  the 
national  security  exist. 

roKKiCN  inrrrABT  caEDrr  salks 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
would  authorize  MOO  mllUon  In  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  for  military  credit  sales  for 
FY  1972  and  would  set  the  celling  on  military 
credits  at  1650  million  for  FT  1972,  of  which 
MOO  million  was  to  be  available  only  for 
Israel. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $510 
million  for  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973.  It  also  increased  the  aggregate 
ceiling  on  military  credits  from  $340  million 
to  $582  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

The  House  receded. 

EXTENSION    OF    PKRIOO    FOR    REP.\TMENT    OF 
FOREIGN    MILJTART    CREDIT    SALES 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  military  credits  from  10  to 
20  years. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 
The  House  receded. 

CEILING    ON    EXCESS    DEFE.VSE    ARTICLES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions 
which:  provided  that  excess  defense  articles 
furnished  by  any  U.S.  agency  (other  than  the 
Agency  for  International  Development) 
would  be  considered  as  having  been  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  for  military  assistance:  established  a 
celling  of  $160  million  on  the  value  of  such 
excess  defense  articles;  and  exempted  from 
the  ceiling  excess  defense  articles  granted 
to  South  Vietnam  prior  to  July  1.  1972,  un- 
der authority  of  laws  other  than  Part  II, 
military  assistance,  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

The  House  amendment  established  only 
a  $220  mUllon  ceUIng  on  the  value  of  excess 
defense  articles  that  could  be  furnished  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1972. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provisions 
with  an  amendment  which  provided  for  a 
ceUing  of  $186  million. 

CONSIDERATIONS   FOR    FOREIGN    MILITARY    CREDIT 
SALES 

The  House  contained  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  decisions  to  provide  foreign  military 
credit  sales  take  into  account  whether  such 
assistance  wUl:  (1)  contribute  to  an  arms 
race,  (2)  Increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak 
or  escalation  of  conflict  or  (3)  prejudice  the 
development  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
arms  control  arrangements. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

REPORTtNC     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     LICENSED     CO- 
PRODUCTION 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  required  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  report  in  advance  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate proposed  transactions  relating  to  defense 
articles  which  would  be  co-produced  or  li- 
censed outside  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provlAon. 

The  Senate  receded. 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE    EXECUTIVE    SCHEDULE 

The  House  amendment  amends  Section 
6314  of  Title  6,  USC  (Executive  Schedule)  to 
provide  for  an  Under  Secretary  of  Stat«  for 
Coordinating  Security  Aaslstanoe  Prognuas 
at  level  m. 

The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  provl- 
Blon. 

The  Senate  receded. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  U.*.  PAETICIPATIOIf  IN  TH* 
XNTBXFARUAMXNTART    UNION 

The  House  amendment  increased  the  au- 
thorization for  annual  appropriations  from 
$63,680  to  $83, 00<V— $38,000  for  the  VS.  con- 
tribution to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  $46,000  to  cover  expenses  of  the  Ameri- 
can group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  appropriation 
of  $102,000— ♦67,000  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Union  and  $45,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
American  group. 

The  House  receded. 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR  U.S.   PARTICIPATION   IN   THE 
INTERPARLLAMENTARY  CONFERENCES  OF   NATO 

The  House  amendment  increased  the  au- 
thorization for  annual  appropriations  for 
U.S.  participation  in  parliamentary  confer- 
ences of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion from  $30,000  to  $50,000,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  amount  available  for  the  House  and 
Senate  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  each. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  BY  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 

The  Senate  bill  amended  Section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  effective 
March  1.  1972,  by  Increasing  US-owned 
excess  foreign  currency  normally  made  avail- 
able to  members  of  Congressional  commit- 
tees for  foreign  currency  expenses  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  committee. 
It  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  a 
full,  itemized  report  to  the  House  Adminis- 
tration and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  expenses  thus  incurred  and  for  the 
publication  of  such   reports. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  conUin  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

ANNUAL     FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     REPORT 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  Section  653 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  requiring  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  show- 
ing (1)  the  value  of  all  foreign  assistance 
provided  during  the  fiscal  year.  In  total  and 
by  category  to  each  country  or  international 
organization;  (2)  the  amount  and  reason  for 
each  payment  of  foreign  currency  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  by  each 
country  and  international  organization, 
whether  any  portion  was  returned  by  the 
United  States  and,  if  so,  how  much  and  used 
for  what  purpose:  (3)  the  value  of  ail  mili- 
tary equipment  exported  under  license,  in 
total  and  to  each  country  or  International 
organization:  and  (4)  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs.  All  the  in- 
formation is  to  be  unclassified  except  on  an 
extraordinary  finding  of  clear  detrunent  to 
U.S.  security. 

Foreign  assistance  Is  defined  as  anything 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Government  by  gift, 
loan,  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to  a  foreign 
country  or  international  organization,  in- 
cluding any  training,  service,  advice,  prop- 
erty, agricultural  commodity,  dollars  or  for- 
eign cturencles.  Value  is  to  be  determined 
as  of  the  time  of  transfer,  but  may  not  be 
less  than  one-third  of  acquisition  cost. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

LIMITATION    ON    USE    OF    FUNDS — IMPOUNDED 
FUNDS 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  provision  which 
would  prohibit  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
Of  funds  made  avaUable  under  the  FAA  and 
the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act  until  the 
Comptroller  General  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  previously  i4>propnated  FT  1971  funds 
for  various  domestic  development  activities 
have  been  released  for  obligations  and  ex- 
penditure. The  provision  would  not  I4>ply  to 
funds  withheld  In  accordance  with  legal  re- 
quirements OT  to  funds  obligated  or  expended 
prior  to  January  1, 1972. 
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The  Hotise  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  limits  the  release  of  funds  require- 
ment to  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  amendment  also  changes  the  re- 
lease deadline  from  January  1.  1972  to  Anrii 
30,  1972  *^ 

ANNUAL     ALTHORIZATIONS     FOR    STATE    DEPART- 
MENT AND   USIA 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring authorization  for  any  subsequent 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  and  repealed  the  authorization  for 
the  Department  of  State  working  capital 
fund,  with  the  objective  of  putting  these 
authorizations  on  an  annual  basis.  The  pro- 
vision also  required  the  State  Department 
to  keep  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee "fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  activities  and  responslbUities 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  these  committees 
of  all  departments,  agencies,  and  Independ- 
ent establishments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment conducted  outside  the  United  States 
or  its  territories  or  possessions."  It  also  re- 
quired that  any  such  department,  agency  or 
Independent  establishment  furnish  any  In- 
formation requested  by  either  committee 
within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  substituted  "periodic"  for  "annual" 
authorizations,  deleted  the  reference  to  the 
activities  of  "all  departments,  agencies,  and 
Independent  establishments  of  the  United 
States  Government  conducted  outside  the 
United  States  or  Its  territories  or  possessions" 
but  retained  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
requiring  the  Department  of  State  to  keep 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  fully  and 
c\irrently  informed  "with  respect  to  all  activi- 
ties and  responsibilities  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  these  committees." 

TERMINATION    OF   U.S.   MILITARY   OPERATIONS  IN 
INDOCHINA 

The  Senate  contained  a  provision  which 
woiUd  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  military  operations  In 
Indochina  and  withdraw  all  U.S.  military 
forces  no  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  subject  to  the  release 
of  American  PQWs  held  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies.  The  pro- 
vision would  also  urge  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  this  policy  by  establish- 
ing a  final  date  for  withdrawal,  contingent 
upon  POW  release,  but  not  later  than  six 
months  after  enactment.  The  President 
would  also  be  requested  to  negotiate  an  Im- 
mediate all  Indochina  cease-fire,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  with  North  Vietnam 
for  phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  In  ex- 
change for  phased  releases  of  POWs. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    UNITED    STATES    ACTIVITIZS    IN 
CAMBODIA 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  7(a)  of 
the  Special  Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1971 
to  prohibit  the  provision  of  US  advisors  to 
or  for  Cambodian  military,  paramilitary,  po- 
lice or  other  security  or  Intelligence  forces 
In  Cambodia. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  House  receded. 

RESTRICTION  RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  TROOPS  AND 
DCTENSE  ARTICUS 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  provisions  which 
(1)  expanded  current  prDhibitlona  agftlast 
the  payment  of  allowance  to  free  worid  foroei 
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la  Vietnam  greater  than  amounts  paid 
Americans  to  Include  any  U.8.  agency,  not 
Just  the  Defense  Department,  and  (2)  ex- 
panded the  requirement  for  agreements  con- 
cerning the  use  and  disposition  of  UJ3.  fur- 
nished defense  articles  to  cover  Items  fur- 
nished by  all  U.S.  agencies. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  amendment. 

The  House  receded. 

REOrCTION    IN    U.S.    ASSESSMENT    RATE    PATO 
TO    U.N. 

The  Senate  bill  urged  the  President  to 
implement  that  portion  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Lodge  Commission  Report  which 
proposes  that  the  U.S.  assessed  contribution 
to  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
be  reduced  to  no  more  than  2570  of  the  cost 
assessed  to  all  members  of  the  organization 
for  any  single  budget  year. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

ANNUAL    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    ALL    CONTRIBU- 
TIONS  TO   THE   UNITED    NATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  terminated  the  continuing 
authority  provided  in  the  UN  Participation 
Act  of  1945  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  U.S.  assessed  contributions  to  the  UN.  It 
also  provided  that  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  any  amount  to  any 
activity  of  the  United  Nations,  "unless  such 
payment  has  been  previously  authorized  by 
legislation  hereinafter  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  receded. 

j.  w.  fulbricht, 

Frank  Church. 

George  D.  Aiken, 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 

Clifford  P.  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Dante  B.  Fascell, 

William  S.  Mailliaso, 

Peter   H.   B.   Frelinghutsen, 

Wm.  S.  Broomfield, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  on  the  foreign  aid  bills  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  which  I  have 
participated  during  my  26  years  In  the 
Senate.  The  product  is  not  likely  to 
satisfy  anyone  completely.  It  certainly 
does  not  satisfy  me.  But,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  that  the  Senate 
conferees  have  worked  out  a  favorable 
ccKnpromise  bill  that  upholds  the  major 
elements  of  the  two  bills  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

There  were  major  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  House  positions — on 
policy,  on  money  amounts,  on  the  length 
of  the  authorization  period,  and  even  as 
to  whether  there  was  to  be  one  bill  or 
two.  The  vast  gulf  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  particularly  on  the  policy 
issues,  both  on  foreign  aid  policy  and 
also  those  relating  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  epitomizes  the  sharp  differ- 
ence between  each  body's  concept  of  its 
role  in  the  formation  of  foreign  policy. 
The  prospects  for  bridging  this  gulf  are 
not  encouraging. 

After  the  Senate's  27-to-41  defeat  of 
the  first  foreign  aid  bUl  on  October  29, 
the  economic  and  military  programs 
were  separated  into  two  bills  and,  sub- 
sequently, passed  by  large  margins.  The 
House,  through  the  device  of  an  unprece- 
dented acUon  by  the  Rules  Committee 


was  able  to  go  to  conference  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  which  was  defeated  by 
the  Senate,  without  ever  considering  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate's  two  bills  either 
In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or  on 
the  floor.  Obviously,  there  was  concern 
that  the  House  might  defeat  one,  or 
possibly  both,  of  the  Senate's  bills  if 
Members  were  forced  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  them.  This  fear  of  a  defeat 
on  the  floor,  particularly  of  an  economic 
aid  bill,  made  the  House  conferees  insist- 
ent on  ctwnbinlng  the  two  Senate  bills 
into  one  so  that  economic  aid  could 
again  get  a  free  ride  on  the  back  of  the 
military  aid  package,  the  very  sort  of 
mixing  of  apples  and  oranges  the  Senate 
rejected  in  voting  down  H.R.  9910.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  conferees  finally  yielded 
and  agreed  to  one  bill  combining  both 
programs  in  return  for  the  House  con- 
ferees agreeing  to  a  1-year  authorization 
for  military  aid  instead  of  the  2-year  au- 
thorization in  their  prop>osal.  This  will 
insure  that  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  military  aid,  particu- 
larly that  for  Southeast  Asia,  again  next 
year. 

There  were,  in  all,  94  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
positions.  According  to  my  calculations 
the  Senate  position  was  mentioned  on 
the  most  important  substantive  points. 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  aid  confer- 
ence report  now  before  the  Senate  car- 
ries a  total  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1972  of  $2,752  billion.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,234  billion  is  for  economic  aid;  $1,518 
billion  i.',  for  military  programs,  includ- 
ii"g  suppoitiiig  r.ssistrnre,  military  grant 
aid,  and  foreign  military  credit  sales. 
Nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  million 
dollars  in  economic  aid  is  to  be  author- 
ized for  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

Specific  amoimts  for  some  of  the  items 
of  particular  interest  are  as  follows: 

Alliance  for  Progress,  $295  million,  of 
which  no  more  than  $88.5  million  may  be 
in  technical  assistance  grants. 

American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  $30  million. 

Population  programs,  $125  million  ear- 
marked from  funds  otherwise  available 
for  economic  assistance  progrsuns. 

U.N.  programs,  $139  million. 

Pakistan  refugee  relief,  $250  million. 

Supporting  assistance,  $618  million,  of 
which  $50  million  is  earmarked  for  Is- 
rael. 

Military  credit  sales,  $400  millon  with 
the  aggregate  credit  ceiling  set  at  $550 
million,  of  which  $300  million  is  set  aside 
specifically  for  Israel. 

The  $2.7  billion  authorization  is  ap- 
proximately $800  million  below  both  the 
administration's  request  and  the  House 
authorization  bUls,  and  it  is  $100  million 
over  the  amount  contained  in  the  au- 
thorization bills  passed  by  the  Senate. 

A  comparative  table  showing  all  of 
the  pertinent  figures  is  contained  in  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  money 
amounts  in  the  bill  carry  a  special  sig- 
nificance at  this  tme  when  our  economic 
situation,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, is  so  fragile,  the  policy  provisions 
are  the  most  significant  part  of  ths  bUl. 
Here  are  some  of  the  Senate's  provisions 
agreed  to  in  conference : 

In  conjunction  with  a  $341  million  ceil- 


ing for  fiscal  year  1972  spending  in  or 
for  Cambodia,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
limit  the  number  of  personnel  in  Cam- 
bodia paid  by  the  United  States  to  285,  of 
which  not  more  than  200  may  be  U.S. 
citizens,  excluding  those  involved  in 
Cambodian  air  operations. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  on  a  min- 
imum 15 -percent  cutback  by  September 
30,  1972,  in  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
aid  mission  personnel  stationed  over- 
seas. 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to  the 
Senate's  recommendation  to  require  pe- 
riodic authorizations  for  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  of  the  provisions.  It 
is  a  provision  which  we  have  long  sought. 
And  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
had  of  attaining  it.  I  think  It  will  do 
much  to  restore  better  relations  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  impounded  funds 
issue,  the  conferees  agreed  to  require,  by 
April  30,  1972,  the  release  of  all  im- 
poimded  funds  for  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  There 
is  a  little  over  $2  billion  being  withheld 
from  these  programs.  If  all  of  these  funds 
are  not  released  by  the  April  30  deadline, 
the  President  is  barred  thereafter  from 
spending  or  obligating  additional  foreign 
aid  funds,  including  funds  for  military 
sales.  This  provision  establishes,  I  think, 
a  very  important  precedent:  namely,  that 
Congress  will  bar  the  President  from 
spending  f  imds  on  projects  which  he  con- 
siders Important  when  he  has  acted  to 
withhold  funds  from  programs  which  the 
Congress  believes  are  important.  Con- 
gress' decision  to  do  this  will,  in  mv 
opinion,  help  to  restore  a  more  appropri- 
ate balance  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government. 

The  conference  also  reached  agreement 
on  several  key  Senate  provisions  which 
tighten  up  on  the  President's  transfer  and 
waiver  authority  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  by  requiring  advance,  wTit- 
ten  notice  to  Congress  before  he  may  use 
these  special  authorities.  These  provisions 
are  designed  to  help  restore  Congress' 
role  in  the  foreign  policy  field  by  insur- 
ing that  it  will  be  Informed  before  the 
fact  and  not  after  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  provision  imposing  a  ceiling 
on  U.S.  spending  in  or  for  Cambodia. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  issues  in  con- 
ference was  over  the  Symington -Case 
amendment  which  imposed  a  ceiling  on 
all  U.S.  expenditures  in  or  for  Cam- 
bodia— and  this  was  explicit  in  the  de- 
bate find  the  report  of  the  committee — 
including  the  U.S.  cost  of  South  Viet- 
namese operations  in  that  country. 

I  thought  the  $341  million  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1972  was  much  too  high  in- 
asmuch as  the  committee  had  originally 
voted  a  ceiling  of  $250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  But,  nevertheless,  I  considered 
it  another  solid  step  toward  bringing  our 
involvement  in  Cambodia  under  better 
control  by  Congress.  After  much  discus- 
sion the  Senate  conferees  reluctantly 
agreed  to  exempt  from  the  1972  ceiling 
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the  U.S.  cost  of  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia.  All  other  UJS.  spend- 
ing into,  for,  or  <mi  tlie  behalf  of,  Cam- 
bodia is  to  be  counted  against  the  $341 
million  ceiling.  The  only  reason  why  the 
costs  of  the  South  Vietnamese  operations 
were  exempted  this  year — and  this  year 
<jnly — was  that  we  do  not  have  any  esti- 
mates of  these  costs,  and,  in  addition,  the 
fiscal  year  is  already  nearly  half  gone. 

For  fiscal  1973  Congress  must  specifi- 
cally authorize  funds  for  all  programs  or 
activities  to  be  conducted  in,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of,  Cambodia,  inclixiing  the  costs 
of  South  Vietnamese  operations  there. 
Congress  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  given 
a  detailed  accoimting  of  how  much  the 
taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  spend  for 
or  in  Cambodia.  They  will  thus  be  able 
to  make  more  intelligent  decisions  on 
both  individual  authorizations  and  the 
overall  celling. 

Mr.  President,  these  policy  provisions, 
together  with  many  others  in  the  bill 
before  us,  represent.  I  think,  not  only 
significant  and  needed  additions  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Acts,  but  just  as  importantly,  they 
represent  a  victory— «  very  significant 
victory— for  the  legislative  processes  of 
the  Congress. 

I  may  say  at  that  point,  the  principal 
reason  for  my  acUvities  with  regard  to 
the  continuing  resolution  which  preceded 
this  conference  was  to  try  to  achieve  ex- 
actly that  point;  that  is.  to  restore  the 
traditional  legislative  process  of  author- 
ization prior  to  appropriation  and  to  dis- 
continue, as  far  as  we  can,  the  use  of  con- 
tinuing resolutions  which,  as  we  know 
are  not  subjected  really  to  examination 
by  anyone  other  than  a  few.  a  very  few 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  each  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  have  seen  the 
last  year  when  Congress  goes  down  to 
the  adjournment  wire  with  problems  over 
a  foreign  aid  bill.  Next  year  I  wiU  do  my 
utmost  to  get  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  military  aid  program  to  the  floor 
early  in  the  session  so  that  an  ai>propria- 
tion  bill  can  be  passed  well  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  will  be  no 
need  for  an  authorization  for  the  eco- 
nomic aid  program  since  the  Senate  gave 
in  to  the  House  plea  for  a  2 -year  author- 
ization. 

During  the  next  session  the  committee 
will  be  working  to  develop  legislaUcm  to 
chart  a  new  course  for  both  economic  and 
military  aid.  We  wiU  ccmsider  the  admin- 
istration proposals  of  this  year  as  well  as 
ideas  which  we  hope  to  obtain  from  a 
wide  variety  of  nongovernmental  sources. 
As  we  know  from  our  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  executive  branch  is 
not  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  on  foreign 
policy.  So.  in  order  to  develop  the  best  bill 
possible,  the  committee  plans  to  solicit 
ideas  from  many  sources.  I  cannot  predict 
that  we  will  be  able  to  develop  legisla- 
tion that  WiU  bridge  the  philosophical 
and  policy  gap  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  on  foreign  aid.  But  the  com- 
mittees  obligation  is  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  develop  new  legis- 
lation that  will  merit  the  support  both  of 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  bound  to  add  as 
a  footnote  that,  while  I  urge  the  Senate 


to  support  this  measure,  I  still  have 
grave  reservations  about  much  of  the  aid 
program — ^tbe  humanitarian  assistance 
portkm  of  it.  I  have  no  reservation  about 
and  I  think  it  Is  In  the  national  interast! 
But  I  think  most  of  the  overall  program 
is  against  the  national  Interest. 

I  think  the  proliferation  of  the  num- 
ber of  small  countries  into  which  we  in- 
trude with  military  programs  particu- 
larly designed  to  induce  these  small  im- 
poverished countries  to  buy  modem  ex- 
pensive weapons  is  not  only  against  the 
interests  of  those  countries  but  also 
against  our  interest.  It  is  against  the 
interests  of  those  countries,  because  the 
effect  is  to  preserve  in  each  case  the 
established  regimes,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
respective  countries,  so  we  become  iden- 
tified with  the  status  quo  in  these  coun- 
tries. This  Is  contrao'  to  our  traditions. 
Our  country  was  born  out  of  change  and 
revolution.  When  this  country  was 
created,  we  used  to  be  sympathetic  to 
people  who  wanted  to  improve  their  lot 
by  social  and  political  change.  I  think 
this  program  has  been  greatly  distorted 
into  a  mission  for  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo.  no  matter  how  unsatisfactory 
it  is  in  country  after  country. 

It  is  against  the  historical  tradition, 
the  real  interest,  and  real  preference  of 
our  own  people. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  impress  on  my 
colleagues  or  the  country  in  an  effective 
manner  that  much  of  the  program  is 
against  our  national  interests.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  why  I  have  not  been 
able  to  support  the  program  as  such 
for  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

I  support  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause of  the  alternatives  before  us.  This 
is  the  best  we  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances and.  therefore.  I  felt  it  my  re- 
sponsibility to  do  whatever  I  could  to 
bring  about  the  best  results  in  view  of 
the  seemingly  inevitability  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  state  for  the  Record  that  this  con- 
ference was  held  yesterday  afternoon  on 
very  short  notice,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  vote  in  the  House  on  a  motion  to 
table  a  motion  that  instructed  the  con- 
ferees to  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. I  regret  very  much  the  vote  was 
not  a  straight  up  and  down,  simple  vote 
for  or  against  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. It  should  have  been  that  way.  but 
the  action  in  the  other  body  approxi- 
mated a  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, even  though  in  a  distorted  form. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  in  that  form  of  instructions  to 
conferees,  on  a  motion  to  Uble.  a  switch 
of  15  votes  would  have  approved  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  So  it  was  a  pretty 
close  vote  even  under  those  adverse  cir- 
cumstances which,  to  me.  indicates  that 
even  in  the  House  there  has  been  a  great 
erosion  of  those  who  once  supported  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  House  is  pretty 
evenly  divided,  whereas  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  would  have  clearly  shown  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  strongly  in  favor 
of  an  early  termination  of  our  involve- 
ment In  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

That  is  a  sideUght  of  this  exercise 
which  in  a  way  is  encouraging,  although 
I  would  like  to  have  seen  a  clean-cut  vote 
cwi  the  Mansfield  amendment.  I  want  to 
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make  It  very  clear  that  I  support  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  as  do  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Montana  rendered  a  great 
service  to  this  body  and  our  country  in 
bnngmg  this  matter  before  Congress  and 
the  country.  If  something  does  not  give 
in  the  near  future  I  am  quite  sure  he 
will  bring  it  up  again;  at  least  I  think  he 
will.  I  hope  he  does. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  notice  that  section  658 
the  limitation  on  use  of  funds,  was  con- 
diUoned  on  the  release  of  impounded 
appropriations  administered  by  three 
departments  of  Government  as  of  April 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  we  could 
be  enhghtened  as  to  what  is  actuaUy 
involved.  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
total  amount  Impounded  under  that  sec- 
tion and  what  are  the  headings,  so  the 
record  may  be  clear  on  the  condition 
precedent  that  we  expect  to  be  met? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  how  much  is  impounded  In 
a  way.  It  is  a  semantic  difficulty. 

It  applies,  as  I  stated,  only  to  the  three 
agencies.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  an 
example;  The  Farmers  Home  Loan  Ad- 
ministration, the  program  for  water  and 
sewer  projects  in  small  communiUes  of 
under  5,000.  These  are  quite  small  com- 
munities such  as  occur  in  States  like 
my  ovm. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly 
they  impounded  some  $56  million  out  of 
$100  million.  There  was  not  any  ques- 
tion or  doubt  about  whether  the  money 
was  impounded  or  not.  It  was  a  clear- 
cut  impoimdment.  The  reason  why  I  fol- 
lowed this  matter  very  closely  is  that  In 
my  own  State  we  had  133  projects  eligi- 
ble for  funding,  and  no  fimding  was 
available.  That  Is.  they  had  been  ap- 
proved for  water  and  sewer  projects  and 
they  had  not  been  funded.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  they  have  not 
been  is  the  impoundment  of  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated, 
and  of  course  the  appropriations  were 
approved  by  the  President.  This  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  interested  me. 

There  are  also  housing  projects  in  my 
State,  and  I  suspect  in  other  States,  for 
which  the  President  has  not  made  avail- 
able funds  which  have  been  appropri- 
ated. 

The  dispute  comes  from  their  saying. 
'Well,  the  conditions  are  not  right  or 
favorable  for  the  expenditure  at  this 
time." 

The  latest  information  from  the  OMB 
is  that,  for  the  Depai-tment  of  Agricul- 
ture, $429  miUion  has  been  withheld 
from  obligations.  For  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
$1,708  biUion.  The  one  for  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  of  course,  is  the  big 
one.  While  that  is  not  as  important  in 
my  State  as  the  other,  it  Is  something 
that  is  of  importance  in  the  Senator's 
State.  For  HEW,  $131  million.  That 
makes  a  total  of  $2,268  billion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  AU  of  that  will  turn  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "impounded." 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  GAG  has  the 
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responsibility  for  making  that  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  define  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  will  have  to 
make  a  determination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  it  turns  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  impounded  or  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  practical  matter 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  that  the  GAO  Is  the  best 
agency  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  that  is  true.  The 
fact  of  the  matter,  however.  Is  that  the 
President  is  legally  advised,  as  Is  the 
GAO.  that  he  will  have  a  certain  arguable 
case  in  that  regard.  In  other  words,  he 
cannot  simply  submit  a  list,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  mentioned,  for  the  record  which 
will  necessarily  be  the  condition  prece- 
dent for  further  releases. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  am  not  saying  I 
can  submit  a  list,  but  If  the  GAO  says  it 
is  a  clear  case  of  Impoundment,  that 
should  be  decisive  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  see. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
raised  the  question  of  impoundment  of 
funds.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  and  loose  talk  this  year  about  the 
impounding  of  funds  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  largest  amount  of  funds 
'impounded"  was  those  for  expenditures 
on  the  Federal-State  highway  system. 
As  I  recall,  the  total  was  about  $6  billion. 
Highway  funds  are  not  affected  by  the 
section  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred, but  the  situation  is  similar. 

The  practice  of  impoundment  started 
about  10  years  ago  and  has  been  contin- 
ued through  all  administrations.  One 
reason  why  funds  are  impounded  from 
time  to  time,  is  In  effort  to  halt  inflation. 
Further,  as  a  practical  matter,  funds  are 
released  as  projects  are  approved  and 
payments  come  due.  And  as  I  have  stated, 
funds  are  withheld  from  time  to  time  to 
halt  Inflation  and  because  of  deficits. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  right  in  asking  whether  the  with- 
holding of  such  funds  can  l)e  called  "im- 
pounded;"  that  is  a  question  about  which 
the  President  has  a  great  deal  of  author- 
ity in  making  his  decision. 

I  realize  there  are  many  needed  proj- 
ects in  this  country  which  should  go  for- 
ward. There  are  hospital  projects,  urban 
developments,  and  others  of  that  char- 
acter. Nevertheless,  I  took  the  position 
in  conference,  and  I  take  It  agata.  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  Interposition  of  an 
amendment  like  this,  which  has  no  ger- 
maneness to  the  question  of  foreign  aid. 
is  a  proper  amendment.  Domestic  proj- 
ects and  foreign  aid  shoiild  stand  on 
their  separate  merits.  I  thought  It  wrong, 
and  I  still  think  it  wrong,  to  place  In  a 
bill  on  foreign  aid  such  an  amendment, 
when  it  has  notMng  to  do  with  the  ques- 
Uon  of  foreign  aid  connected  with  our 
country's  security  and  assistance  of  other 
countries.  It  is  a  type  of  threat. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  this  Issue  would  take 
any  time.  We  actually  discussed  this  be- 
fore. The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  cov- 
ered all  the  impounded  fimds.  It  included 
the  $12  billion,  EUid  in  the  compromise 
with  the  House,  we  agreed  to  limit  it  to 
these  three  executive  departments. 

I  recognize  the  right  and  the  obligation 
of  the  Senator  to  defend  the  sklminlstra- 
tion,  but  I  submit  that  the  degree  of  im- 
poundment is  such  by  this  administration 
that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  unprecedented. 
A  great  deal  of  material  has  been  written 
on  it.  I  have  an  article  which  indicates 
that  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  has 
filed  suit — the  date  of  this  article  is  Jime 
12,  1971 — challenging  President  Nixon's 
power  to  withhold  redevelopment  smd 
housing  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San  Francisco  Sues  President  on  Fund 
Freeze 

San  Francisco,  June  11. — Mayor  Joseph 
AUoto.  acting  as  attorney  for  two  city  agen- 
cies, flJed  suit  today  challenging  President 
Nixon's  power  to  withhold  redevolpment  ana 
housing  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

"V?e  believe  that  this  presidential  policy 
of  impounding  congressional  appropriated 
funds  is  unjust."  Alloto,  a  Democrat,  said  in 
a  statement.  "But  more  Importantly,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  unconstitutional — violation  of 
the  separation  of  powers." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  have  a  very  interesting  article 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtirch) 
entitled  "Impoimding  Congressional 
Policy." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impounding    Congressionai,    Pouct 
(By  Senator  F'rank  Church) 

Washington. — The  executive  branch's  In- 
satiable appetite  for  power  is  now  under- 
mining the  last  bastion  of  Congressional 
strength,  control  of  the  purse  strings.  This 
development — effected  by  the  Impounding  of 
funds — underscores  the  fact  that  far  too 
much  power  Is  concentrated  in  the  modern 
Presidency  for  the  g^ood  health  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

HlstoricaUy,  the  rapid  growth  of  Presiden- 
tial power  links  directly  with  the  shaping 
experiences  of  the  20th  century — two  World 
Wars,  the  Oreat  Depression  and  a  protracted 
cold  war.  Unfortunately,  the  Gongrees  Itself 
has  accelerated  the  trend  by  tamely  yielding 
Its  power  and  responslbUity.  As  a  conse- 
quence, increasing  executive  authority  has 
overshadowed  the  separation  of  powers  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  to  the  point 
where  we  must  ask  whether  we  are  witnessing 
a  permanent  decline  of  constitutional  gov- 
emment. 

Most  authority  over  foreign  policy.  Includ- 
ing the  warmaklng  power  that  the  Oonxtltu- 
tlon  vests  In  Congress,  has  already  passed  to 
the  President.  Now,  on  the  domestic  side. 
Congress  is  steadUy  losing  its  constitutional 
grip  on  the  public  purse.  The  disastrous  Im- 
pact of  this  devriopment  can  be  fdt  only 
when  one  realizes  that  api»oprUtlng  money 
Is  the  most  important  business  assigned  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

The  appropriation  power,  however,  lies  to- 


day as  much  within  the  executive  domain 
as  within  the  Congressional.  In  part,  this  was 
Inevitable.  The  increased  complexity  of  gov. 
emmental  transactions,  combined  with  a 
concomitant  need  for  flexibility,  has  under- 
standably led  to  more  executive  involvement 
in  budgeting  for  public  spending.  However, 
recent  Presidents  have  reached  far  beyond 
these  bounds  toward  unrestlcted  Impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds — that  is,  the 
outright  refvisal  by  the  President  to  expend 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  wlU  of  Con- 
gress. (The  money,  if  Mocked,  remains  in  the 
General  Fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.) 

Although  Democratic  Presidents  engaged 
in  impoundment  in  no  small  way,  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  gone  all  out.  At  last 
count.  Impounded  funds  this  year  total 
nearly  (13  biUion;  under  Johnson  the  high 
was  an  estimated  $10.6  billion;  under  Ken- 
nedy, $6.5  billion.  Every  day,  news  stories 
describe  discussions  within  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration as  to  whether  funds  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  housing,  pollution  con- 
trol and  health  services  ought  to  remain  im- 
pounded or  be  released  from  the  executive 
snare.  Commonplace  are  such  news  items  as : 
The  Administration  "may  be  ready  to  release 
the  $686  million  Jn  extra  funds  voted  last 
year  by  Congress  for  the  fight  against  water 
pollution";  or  "under  Congressional  pressure, 
the  Budget  Bureau  released  a  backlog  of  56 
[clvUian  projects]." 

There  are  occasions,  certainly,  when  the 
Impoundment  of  appropriated  funds  Is  legit- 
imate. For  example,  If  only  part  of  an  appro- 
priated sum  Is  needed  for,  say,  an  irrigation 
project,  then  duty  dictates  that  the  remain- 
der not  be  spent.  Or,  If  Congress,  as  it  some- 
times does,  makes  an  appropriation  permis- 
sive, the  President  is  obviously  free  to  sptend 
or  save  the  money  as  he  chooses.  Or  im- 
poundment may  be  expressly  directed  as  in 
Title  6  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act,  where 
Congress  mandates  the  executive  branch  to 
withhold  certain  funds  from  localities  prac- 
ticing unlawful  discrimination.  The  area  of 
dispute  does  not  involve  such  categories  but 
rather  executive  impoundment  made  in  defi- 
ance of  Congressional  Intent. 

Obviously  the  Constitution  did  not  mean 
to  allow  the  President  complete  control  over 
spending.  It  gives  him  no  item  veto — if  he 
finds  a  specific  spending  item  unpalatable, 
he  is  obliged  to  veto  the  entire  appropriation 
bill  in  which  the  Item  is  contained.  Further- 
more, his  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  sides  of  Congress. 

As  Sen.  Charles  Mathias  (R.,  Md.),  recently 
observed,  respecting  the  Impoundment  prac- 
tice: 

"We  cannot  allow  .  .  .  the  President  or  the 
executive  branch  to  have  an  informal  line 
item  veto  of  appropriated  money  which  can- 
not be  overriden.  This  Is,  in  effect,  to  im- 
pound declared  Congressional  policy  and 
threaten  Congress'  very  existence.  It  Is  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  our 
Constitution." 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  vital  In- 
gredient of  our  democracy  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  diverse  political  interests — farmers, 
businessmen,  veterans,  the  elderly  and  oth- 
ers— to  appeal  in  a  meaningful  way  to  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  programs  they  favor.  Once 
it  becomes  recognized  that  any  given  pro- 
gram may  be  entombed  by  the  President — 
even  when  Congress  has  authorized  It  and 
appropriated  the  money  for  It — the  American 
people  will  sense  the  futUlty  of  turning  to 
their  elected  representatives.  This  wUl  com- 
pound an  already  discernible  sense  of  frus- 
tration, even  helplessness,  that  many  social 
obssrvers  And  today  among  Amstlcans.  Tb» 
pubUc  will  oonduds  that  the  executive 
branch,  largely  beyond  local  reach,  la  whoUy 
in  charge.  Confidence  and  re^>ect  for  repre- 
sentative government  will  evaporate  and  the 
stage  oould  be  set  for  the  coming  of  an 
American  Cromwell. 
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Wluit  U  to  be  done?  Senators  of  both 
partlee  and  ot  differing  political  outlook  have 
become  increasingly  concerned.  Senator 
Mansfield,  the  Majority  Leader.  recenUy  pro- 
posed that  the  House,  where  appnqnlation 
bills  custoxuarlly  begin  their  legislative 
journey,  LnsUtute  a  court  suit  to  challenge 
Presidential  action.  Legal  scholars  have  con- 
cluded that  no  court  decisions  to  date  pass 
directly  upon  the  Issue  and  that  decisions 
of  tangential  relevance  leave  the  matter  in 
doubt.  Some  specialists  would  hesitate  to 
resort  to  the  courts,  on  the  ground  that  the 
relationship  between  the  President  and  Qon- 
gress  Is  essentially  political  and  not  suscep. 
tlble  to  Judicial  remedies. 

As  for  other  means.  Congressional  re- 
course to  the  process  of  Impeachment  is 
clearly  too  harsh  to  be  practical.  More  realis- 
tically. Congress  can  deny  funds  requested 
by  the  President  for  programs  be  may 
strongly  favor,  and  thus  bring  pressure  on 
the  Chief  Executive  to  implement  Congres- 
sional Intent  in  other  areas.  This  tack  was 
suggested  in  March  by  Sen.  Allen  Ellender, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  most  dramatic  expression  of  Senate 
restlveness  over  the  impoundment  issue  oc- 
curred earlier  this  fail.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  when  reporting  out  a  foreign  aid 
bill,  included  a  provision  forbidding  expendi- 
tures abroad  until  the  President  bad  released 
selected  urban-development  funds  impound- 
ed last  year. 

As  a  minimum,  in  any  struggle  for  recti- 
fication. Congress  must  strengthen  and  reg- 
ularize its  review  of  executive  compliance 
with  Congressional  appropriations.  At  pre- 
sent, once  an  appit^priatlon  is  passed.  Con- 
gress Xisually  loses  sight  of  it.  The  duties  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of  the 
legislative  branch,  should  be  augmented  to 
include  supervision  of  expenditures  in  order 
to  identify  when  impoundment  occurs.  The 
appropriations  committees  of  both  House 
and  Senate  might  be  required  to  follow  ap- 
propriations through  the  executive  branch 
to  insure  that  they  have  been  allocated  and 
spent  as  directed.  Going  further,  legislation 
might  be  enacted  requiring  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  formerly  known  as  the 
Budget  Bureau,  to  inform  Congress  whenever 
funds  are  embargoed. 

Sen.  Sam  Krvln  of  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  recently  in- 
troduced a  bni,  S.  2581,  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  notify  each  body  of  the  Congress  by 
a  special  message  of  every  instance  In  which 
he  impounds  funds,  or  authorizes  such  im- 
poundment by  any  officer  of  the  United 
States.  The  message  must  specify  the  amount, 
the  projects  or  functions  affected,  and  the 
reasons.  Another  provision  specifies  that  the 
President  shall  end  the  impoundment  of  such 
funds  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  a  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  special  message  Is 
received  by  Congress — unless  the  Impound- 
ment shall  have  been  ratified  by  Congress. 
Of  course  the  most  desirable  general  so- 
lution of  the  problem  would  be  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  discipline  Itself  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  dominant  Presidential  ini- 
tiative in  the  budgetary  process  must  be 
matched  by  meaningful  Congressional  con- 
trol. But  President  Nixon  seems  insensitive 
to  the  problem.  In  March,  when  asked  about 
the  impoundment  issue  by  Howard  K.  Smith 
during  an  interview  on  ABC  Television,  the 
President  replied: 

.  .  .  when  I  was  a  Senator  and  a  Con- 
gressman, particularly  when  I  was  a  Senator 
and  a  Oongresaiiian  with  a  President  of  the 
other  party  in  the  White  House,  I  played 
all  of  these  games,  with  very  little  success. 
These  games  are  going  to  be  pUyed.  .  .  . 

But  the  Issue  Is  not  a  matter  of  "games." 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  separation  of 
powers,  the  principal  accomplishment  of  the 
founding  fathers. 


As  such,  the  matter  deserves  more  respect- 
ful attention:  then  it  can  be  resolved.  It 
need  not  lead  to  a  fierce  ooUialon  between 
the  two  biranchea  of  the  federal  government. 
Solutions  are  available — and  should  be  mu- 
tuaUy  worked  out.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  cannot  regain  iu  rightful  role  un- 
der the  Constitution  without  a  resolution  of 
the  impoundment  issue. 

More  recently  there  was  a  very  scholar- 
ly study  by  Mr.  Louis  Fisher  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  on  this  matter.  I  read 
one  paragraph  of  it,  as  follows: 

In  the  cases  cited  thus  far.  funds  were 
withheld  either  la  response  to  specific  stat- 
utory directives  or  on  the  grounds  of  good 
management  of  funds  for  weapons  procure- 
ment. 

He  Is  talking  primarily  about  weapons. 
Then  he  gets  into  the  impoundment  prob- 
lem: 

A  different  situation  has  developed  under 
the  Nixon  Administration,  where  funds  have 
been  withheld  from  domestic  programs  be- 
cause the  President  considers  those  programs 
incompatible  with  his  own  set  of  budget 
priorities.  In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  Nixon 
Administration  announced  that  It  was  with- 
holding more  than  $12  billion,  most  of  which 
consisted  of  highway  money  and  funds  for 
various  urban  fjrograms.  When  Secretary 
Romney  appeared  before  a  Senate  committee 
in  March,  he  explained  that  funds  were  being 
held  back  from  various  urban  programs  be- 
cause there  was  no  point  In  accelerating  pro- 
grams that  were  "scheduled  for  termination." 
He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  added  funds  to  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  the  Administration  wanted  to  con- 
sohdate  and  convert  into  its  revenue  sharing 
proposal.  To  impound  funds  in  this  prospec- 
tive sense — holding  on  to  money  in  anticipa- 
tion that  Congress  will  enact  an  Administra- 
tion bill — Is  a  new  departure  for  the  im- 
poundment technique.  Impoundment  is  not 
being  used  to  avoid  deficiencies,  or  to  effect 
savings,  or  even  to  fight  inflation,  but  rather 
to  shift  the  scale  of  priorities  from  one  Ad- 
ministration to  the  next,  prior  to  congres- 
sional action. 

I  submit  that  the  degree  and  extent  to 
which  this  administration  has  used  the 
power  of  withholding  of  appropriated 
funds,  commonly  called  impoundment,  is 
unprecedented;  and  I  personally  think 
it  is  to  bring  pressure  upon  Congress  to 
go  through  with,  among  other  things,  the 
program  for  revenue  shsuing,  which  is 
very  controversial. 

But  I  do  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ences with  these  programs  which  affect 
the  small  communities  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  withholding  these  funds. 
Those  programs  had  been  approved; 
they  had  met  aU  the  requirements  of  eli- 
gibility, and  the  President  decided  to  im- 
pound the  funds. 

They  give  as  grounds  the -argument 
about  controlling  inflation,  but  the  rea- 
son that  that  argument  is  wholly  with- 
out merit  is  that  when  they  come  along 
with  a  program  as  far  out  and  remote 
from  our  interests  as  going  to  the  moon, 
there  is  no  disposition  to  impound  funds, 
or  when  they  want  to  build  an  8ST,  they 
bring  all  the  power  and  force  that  they 
can  muster  to  promote  the  building  of 
an  SST,  which  is  a  most  wasteful  and 
queetiociable  activity.  But,  as  Mr.  Fisher 
has  said,  the  President  has  i»ed  It  simply 
to  establish  his  own  set  of  budget  priori- 
ties. 
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The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  has  raised  the  quesUoo  most 
seriously,  in  his  subcommittee,  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  President  to  do 
this;  the  President  is  sworn  to  uph<a<I 
and  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  TTie  Congress  having  passed  an 
appropriation  bill,  the  President  signs  It 
but  then  decides  tlie  money  will  not  be 
spent. 

We  agree  that,  in  a  very  moderate 
amount  and  for  purposes  of  good  man- 
agement, and  so  on,  impoundment  might 
be  acceptable  to  a  reasonaWe  degree 
But  I  think  the  record  indicates  that  he 
went  far  beyond  any  of  the  practices 
heretofore  applied  in  this  field. 

I  did  not  wish  to  make  a  big  point  of  it. 
but  this  was  not  put  in  here  for  political 
purposes;  it  was  for  a  very  practical  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  get  relief  in  those  areas 
of  this  economy  where  we  would  think 
we  needed  it.  Congress  itself  has  said 
we  need  it,  and  I  regret  that  there  Is 
apparently  an  Intimation  that  this  is 
put  in  for  political  purposes  to  embar- 
rass the  President.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucy  that  there  is  no  such 
piu-pose;  it  is  simply  to  get  actual  results 
on  this  very  modest  number  of  projects 
of  a  domestic  nature  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  strength  of  our  own 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent, in  order  to  complete  the  record,  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
from  the  committee  report,  secticm  108, 
entitled  "Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds," 
which  describes  this  matter  in  greata* 
detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  92-432) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Section  108 — LiMrrAxiON  on  Usr  or  Funds 
This  section  focuses  attention  on  domestic 
vs.  foreign  needs.  It  calls  upon  the  President 
to  release  by  not  later  than  December  81, 
1971  all  of  the  funds  that  were  ap{ut>priated 
for  domestic  programs  but  later  impounded 
during  FY  1971.  If  the  President  does  not 
release  these  funds  by  the  December  Si  dead- 
line, then  he  Is  prohibited  after  that  date 
from  obligating  or  expending  any  funds  ^>- 
proprlated  pursuant  to  the  PV)relgn  Assist- 
ance Act  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
The  prohibition  would  continue  to  apply 
until  the  Impounded  funds  were  released 
and  the  Comptroller  General  so  certified  to 
the  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  being  withheld  in  accordance 
with  specific  legal  requirements. 

The  latest  Information  that  the  Committee 
was  able  to  collect  on  the  Impounded  funds 
Issue  indicates  that  the  total  amount  of  these 
fimds  is  about  $13  bUllon.  Of  this  total, 
more  than  $10  billion  for  domestic  programs 
was  still  impoimded  as  of  May  14,  1971,  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  esti- 
mating that  perhaps  half  the  amount  would 
be  released  by  June  30,  1972.  In  terms  of  the 
precise  antounts  now  impounded,  the  Com- 
mittee will  rely  on  the  determinations  mad* 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  objective  of  this  amendment  Is  to  give 
the  American  public  some  Indication  that  the 
Committee  la  Just  as  aware  of  our  domestic 
needs  as  It  Is  of  the  needs  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  provisions  of  the  section  say  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  "Toti  will  be 
assured  of  getting  the  funds  apptoflated 
by  Congress  for  domestic  programs  and  proj- 
ects before  additional  foreign  aid  funds  can 
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be  obligated  for  similar  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  Rio  de  Janlpro,  Nairobi  or  New  Delhi." 

In  addition  to  focusing  attentk>n  on  do- 
mestic vs.  foreign  needs  In  the  context  of  the 
whole  national  priorltlee  debate  this  section 
o(  the  bill  also  addresses  the  separation  of 
powers  issue  and  the  Constitutional  respon- 
sibUliies  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  of  our  Government. 

If  the  President  Is  left  free  to  in^wund 
funds  afjproprlated  by  the  Congress,  this 
could  res\ilt  in  an  even  greater  unbalance 
between  the  two  Branches  than  has  de- 
velofjed  in  tbe  field  of  foreign  affairs.  If  the 
Congress'  power  of  the  purse  is  Infringed  or 
restricted  in  any  way— such  as  through  the 
ln^^Kwndmen^  of  appropriated  funds — Mem- 
bers of  Oon^vas  might  as  weU  pack  their 
baes  and  go  borne.  Tills  Is  the  only  real 
power  tbe  Ooogresa  has  left  and  it  muat  be 
guarded  and  jMXTteoted.  and  kept  whole  and 
Intact.  Tbe  Oominittee  belleTes  that  the 
requirements  of  this  section  are  consistent 
wlUi  this  goal. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  With  further  reference 
to  Senator  CranstOD's  point  on  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  development  program,  what 
did  the  conferees  decide  on  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  $138  million.  That 
Includes  fimds  for  all  United  Nations 
programs;  the  conference  agreement  does 
not  specify  specific  amounts  for  specific 
programs  bat  the  overall  amount  is  very 
close  to  what  the  administration  request- 
ed. I  think  they  requested  $141  million, 
and  the  House  approved  $143  million. 
Anyway,  our  total  amoimt  Is  $138  million. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Tlie  reason  I  ask  is  be- 
cause the  continuing  resolution,  which  Is 
tied  to  this,  has  nothing  for  the  United 
Nations  development  i)rogram.  I  wish  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  the  conferees  did 
c<Hitemplate  that  there  would  be  provi- 
sion for  the  UNDP,  because  it  will  be 
possible  to  reach  that  questicHi  again  in 
the  January  supplemental. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  anticipate  that  if 
we  pass  this  matter  today,  the  Hotise  con- 
ferees said  they  believed  that  Uwy  would 
be  able  to  pass  the  authorization  bill 
very  shortly  after  their  return  on  the 
18th,  within  a  few  days.  The  continuing 
resolution  is  already  here,  so  the  Presi- 
dent can  act  on  that  very  quickly,  and  we 
will  get  an  appropriation  which  will  sup- 
Plant  the  continuing  resolution,  I  expect, 
before  February  1. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  thank  my  coUeague  very 
much. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  simply  like  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  extremely 
effective  leadership  the  Senator  has  pro- 
vided in  a  vitally  important  cause  which 
relates  to  the  issue  of  peace,  to  the  issue 
of  careful  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  to  the  matter  of  congressional  com- 
mittee powers,  prerogatives,  and  proce- 
dures that  are  vitally  important,  if  each 
of  us  and  the  appropriate  committees  are 
to  have  a  proper  role  In  determining 
what  happens  on  legislation  that  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

It  was  claimed  and  reported  that  a 
small  group  of  willful  men,  led  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  was  obstructing 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  The  fact  is  that 


it  was  not  a  small  group  of  willful  men, 
it  was  a  large  group  of  determined  men 
led  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  many  Sena- 
tors. I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  know  how  many  be- 
lieved in  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  seeking  to  accomplish  here. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  those  with  appro- 
priate lefidershlp  responsibilities  in  this 
body  were  in  agreement  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Maksfield)  ex- 
pressed on  nationwide  television  his  con- 
currence with  the  goals  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  And  not  only  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ailkansas,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relaticms  Committee,  but  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  £Lijnn>EH) 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxkiu)  as  chairman  of  the 
relevant  subc<nnmittee  of  the  AppTopria- 
tions  Committee,  were  in  agreement  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
seeking  to  accomplish. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  a  very  im- 
portant effort,  involving  the  leadership 
and  troops  behind  that  leadership,  in 
seeking  to  achieve  something  that  is  very 
Important. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  the 
leader  of  that  group,  hung  tough  when 
it  was  necessary  to  hang  tough,  but  was 
willing  to  seek  to  achieve  compnxnises 
when  compromises  of  a  reasonable  na- 
ture were  offered. 

Finally,  I  beUeve  that  we  achieved 
some  tremendously  important  accom- 
plishments that  will  have  a  very  great 
deal  to  do  with  achieving  a  tar  more 
wise  and  sensible  foreign  aid  program  in 
the  time  immediately  before  us.  I,  per- 
haps, differ  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas In  only  one  important  respect, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  differ  even  here,  but 
I.  perhi^;)s,  have  greater  hope  than  he 
does  of  what  cam  be  achieved  tlirough  a 
peaceful,  sound,  economically  oriented 
foreign  aid  program,  designed  to  get  help 
directly  to  those  who  need  it  through 
multilateral  approaches. 

I  share  the  Senator's  grave  concern 
and  doubt  about  the  overwhelming 
military  nature  of  foreign  aid  up  to  this 
point,  and  I  hope  we  will  succeed  in  turn- 
ing it  to  far  sounder  directions. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  kind  words,  and  espe- 
cially the  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  co- 
operate in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  Sen- 
ate's role  in  this  area.  Without  the  Sen- 
ator's assistance,  I  would  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  ever  attempt  it.  I  was 
ready,  as  the  Senator  knows,  to  prolong 
the  session  if  necessary.  But  as  it  hap- 
pened, yesterday  afternoon,  very  unex- 
pectedly, we  were  able  to  reestablish  the 
legislative  procedure,  and  I  think  to 
achieve,  to  some  extent,  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  about  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  policy  provi- 
sions here  are  probably  more  significant 
than  the  amounts.  I  also  have  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  there  is  more 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  military  pro- 
grams than  there  is  for  the  economic 
aspects.  I  tried  to  tip  the  balance,  but  the 


Senator  will  note  that  there  is  still  more 
money  for  the  mlUtary;  and  when  you 
take  this  on  top  of  the  $80  bilUon  that 
the  Defense  Department  gets  direcUy,  it 
is  a  grave  distortion  of  our  priorities.  For 
all  pr£u:tical  purposes,  this  is  a  Int  of  our 
money,  in  addition  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment's own  programs. 

I  do  not  like  it,  and  I  did  the  best  I 
could  to  restrain  that  aspect  of  it,  and 
to  turn  it  around  more  toward  develop- 
ment programs,  which  I  think  are  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive. 

Mr.  CniANSTON.  I  trust  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning,  and  that  in  the  days, 
months,  and  perhaps  years  ahead,  we  will 
achieve  further  changes  that  will  get  us 
away  from  military  aid  programs  that 
sustain  dictators  who  embroil  us  in  the 
threat  of  wars  that  we  have  no  business 
being  involved  in,  and  that  instead  we 
will  be  moving  toward  economic  aid  of 
a  proper  nature. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
others  in  saying  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Senator 
FULBRIOHT,  in  developing  the  bill  before 
us. 

For  weeks  we  struggled  with  a  foreign 
aid  bill,  prior  to  reporting  the  first  bill  to 
the  Senate,  and  it  represented  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee.  It  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor.  "Rie  committee  then 
sought  cm  the  basis  of  the  amendments 
which  had  been  approved  on  the  floor 
to  design  a  bill  which  would  be  accept- 
able. 

Two  bUls  were  reported,  one  dealing 
with  economic  and  humainitarian  aid, 
and  one  with  military  aid.  "Hie  total  au- 
thorization was  $2,647,000,000. 

The  Senate  approved  those  bills;  and 
when  we  went  to  conference,  tried  to 
reach  agreement.  Practically  every  one 
of  the  Senate  conferees  stood  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  the  House  conferees  to 
agree  to  a  vote  upon  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  that  long 
process,  due,  I  believe,  to  the  willingness 
of  our  chairman  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member.  Senator  Aikek,  who 
always  has  fine  Judgment  and  patience, 
and  also  the  tenacity  of  Representative 
Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  we  continued  to 
work  upon  other  sections  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  When  we  were  able  to  recon- 
vene yesterday,  practically  all  the 
groundwork  had  been  laid. 

We  had  agreed  upon  many  sections, 
and  because  of  our  prior  work  were  able, 
within  two  and  a  half  hours,  to  tigree 
upon  the  conference  report  before  us.  It 
was  a  good  example  of  the  legislative 
process. 

Oreat  credit  and  tribute  are  due  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  Sen- 
ator Aiken.  There  was  good  attendance 
on  both  sides,  and  we  worked  hard  to  se- 
cure a  report. 

Ilie  majority  leader  worked  faithfully 
to  secure  a  vote  upon  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  because  he  considers,  as 
many  of  us  do,  that  the  war  in  Indo- 
china is  still  the  prior  matter  before 
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our  country;  but  when  it  was  finally 
voted  upon  in  the  House,  he  was  willing 
that  the  conference  complete  its  work. 
It  was  another  example  of  the  breadth 
and  greatness  of  Senator  Mahsthld. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  House  yesterday 
finally  decided  to  do  what  they  could 
well  have  done  about  a  month  ago.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Mansfield  reso- 
lution passed  this  body  with  such  an 
overwhelming  vote,  I  think  we  could  ex- 
pect no  less  than  that  the  House  should 
promptly  and  properly  submit  that 
amendment  to  the  entire  body  and  vote 
it  up  or  down  that  is  all  we  ever  asked. 
This,  of  course,  they  have  done,  though 
tardily. 

"Hie  delaying  tactics  raised,  of  course, 
a  serious  question.  While  the  authori- 
zation far  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  in  con- 
ference, we  were  confronted  with  the 
practical  question  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  continuing 
resolution.  That  created  a  very  unusual 
situation  and  might  have  set  a  precedent 
that  I  feel  we  would  have  lived  to  regret. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  because 
there  was  a  conference  in  progress.  So 
there  should  have  been  a  resolution  by 
the  conferees  one  way  or  the  other,  be- 
fore we  got  ourselves  down  to  the  ele- 
ment of  either  an  appropriation  bill  or 
an  extension  of  an  appropriation  by  a 
continuing  resolution. 

I  am  happy  that  the  matter  has  been 
resolved,  and  I  hope  not  only  that  the 
authorization  will  be  accepted  today  but 
that  we  will  accept  the  continuing  reso- 
lution as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senate  conferees  for  their 
patience.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  forbear- 
ance in  this  situation.  I  hope  that  now 
we  have  reached  the  point  of  under- 
standing cooperation  In  the  important 
legislation  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  total  authorization  for  fiscal  1972 
is  $2,752  million.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  also  includes  an  author- 
ization   of    slightly    imder    $1    billion; 
namely,  $984  million,  for  fiscal  1973. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  ol  Virginia.  Is  it  normal 
procedure  to  have  two  authorizations  in 
a  single  foreign  aid  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  last  one  was 
for  2  years.  It  is  not  unusual.  The  House 
wanted  2  years  for  both  these  programs, 
and  we  wanted  1.  Sometimes  we  have  had 
to  give  in  to  the  House  and  give  them  2 
years.  They  frequently  plead  that  2  years 
gives  them  time  to  study  the  program 
further,  or  they  have  an  election  coming 
up.  But  the  position  of  the  Senate  for 
a  number  of  years  has  been  a  1  year  an- 
nual authorization,  and  the  position  of 
the  House  has  been  for  2  years.  This  year, 
we  compromised.  We  gave  them  1  year 
on  the  military  and  2  years  on  the  eco- 
nomic. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  seems  to  me 


that  a  1-year  authorization  is  better  than 
a  2 -year  authorization. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  seems  that  way 
to  me,  too;  but  we  get  into  these  confer- 
ences, and  there  are  a  number  of  things 
in  here  that  I  do  not  agree  with.  We  com- 
promised. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  understand. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  proposed  1  year. 
We  tried  to  get  it.  But  this  was  the  com- 
promise— 2  years  on  economic  programs 
and  1  year  on  the  military. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  are  in  agreement  on  that 
matter. 

With  respect  to  page  2  of  the  report, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  imderstand  just 
what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible transferal  of  funds  to  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  If  I  read 
tills  correctly,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
Congress  is  giving  the  President  the 
authority  to  take  funds  from  title  I  when 
he  so  desires  and  give  those  funds  to  in- 
ternational financial  institutions.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  It 
gives  the  President  the  discretion  to  do 
that. 

The  committee  agreed  upon  a  policy 
that  there  should  be  a  gradual  phaseout 
of  the  bilateral  program  by  1975.  As  a 
part  of  that  provision  we  give  the  Pres- 
ident that  authority,  if  he,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, chooses — If  he  believes  it  would 
be  better  administered — to  transfer  some 
of  the  funds,  or  all  the  funds,  from  the 
bUateral  loan  fund  into  one  of  the  in- 
ternational lending  agencies,  which  we 
support  under  other  authorizations,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this.  I  believe  that  the  multilateral 
agencies  are  superior  agencies.  They  do 
not  identify  us  with  the  thing  I  was 
discussing  earlier,  of  preserving  the 
status  quo.  We  do  not  get  mixed  up  in 
their  intemsa  political  matters.  I  carmot 
say  that  they  are  any  more  efiflcient  in 
the  actual  administration  than  our  own 
agency.  I  do  not  think  either  is  noted 
for  its  efficiency.  The  programs  are  diffi- 
cult. But  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  de- 
velopment agencies  are  noted  for  their 
efficiency.  However,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment does  have  an  excellent  record.  It 
has  no  defaults.  Generally  speaking,  the 
reports  we  have  had  are  that  they  have 
expert  technicians  and  administrators 
as  good  as  one  can  get. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mbtcalf).  The  hour  of  11 
o'clock  having  arrived,  pursuant  to  the 
previous  order 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia want,  as  we  are  trying  to  accede 
to  the  convenience  of  a  large  number  of 
Senators? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  want 
to  delay  the  proceedings  but  I  would 
like  to  have  a  little  better  understanding 
of  this  report.  Three  minutes  will  suffice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  2  minutes,  please. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes,  and  then  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chithch) 
may  proceed  for  2  minutes  before  the 
vote  occurs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  going  directly 
counter  to  what  the  Senate.  I  thought 
has  been  trying  to  do  for  the  past  few 
years.  We  had  been  saying  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  assumed  too  much  authority 
which  Congress  was  giving  him  and  that 
we  want  to  reverse  that,  and  now  we 
come  along  again  and  say  that  we  will 
let  the  President  decide. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  direction  empha- 
sized here  before.  We  have  said  on  other 
occasions  and  there  have  been  other  re- 
ports about  the  necessity  or  the  advis- 
ability or  the  wisdom  of  emphasizing  the 
multilateral  lending  organizations.  We 
had  a  big  debate  on  IDA,  on  appropri- 
ating funds  for  IDA.  We  beUeve  that  is  a 
pretty  good  bargain.  IDA  is  multilateral. 
We  pay  only  40  percent  Instead  of  100 
percent. 

We  figure  that  we  get  more  for  our 
money  with  IDA.  If  we  put  in  $40,  we  get 
$60  which  is  contributed  by  other  coun- 
tries. Congress  approved  that.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  for  the  money.  We  are  not  say- 
ing to  the  President,  "You  go  do  as  you 
please  with  this  money."  We  say  that  if 
he  wishes  to  carry  out  this  policy,  we 
give  him  the  right  to  do  it.  This  gives 
him  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
pressed policy  of  Congress  which  has 
authorized  the  money  and  the  policy.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  giving  him  anything 
more. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Why  does  not 
Congress  put  the  money  into  the  funds 
themselves? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  put  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  the  bilateral  program  and 
we  say  here  that  over  time  it  should  be 
phased  out.  That  means  a  gradual  trans- 
fer. That  is  the  only  reason 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Because  of  the 
multinational  nature  of  this,  I  point  out 
that  for  the  soft  loan  window  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank  the  United  States 
has  put  up  77  percent.  I  do  not  see  that 
that  is  any  substantial  improvement. 

It  is  wrong,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to 
settle  this  matter  of  Presidential  au- 
thority versus  the  Congress,  and  we  have 
made  great  progress  on  it,  and  then  Con- 
gress comes  in  on  this  foreign  aid  bill 
and  takes  a  reverse  turn  and  says  that 
we  will  let  the  President  make  the  de- 
cision where  he  wants  this  money  to  go. 
In  amount,  this  authorization  bill 
Is  essentially  the  same  bill  the  Senate 
rejected  on  October  29,  only  6  weeks 
ago. 
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Besides  that,  the  amount  authorized 
is  nearly  $1  billion  more  than  the  fiscal 
year  1970  appropriation. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  legislation. 

ON   VOTINC  AGAIKST  FOKKIGN  AID  BIU. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  when  the  Senate  voted  41  to  27 
to  reject  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  I  addressed  myself  at  length  to  the 
reasons  why  I  could  no  longer  support 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  called,  at  that 
time,  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  military 
assistance,  a  phaseout  of  the  bilateral 
development  loan  fund,  and  a  shift  to  the 
multilateral  approach  for  long-term  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  future.  I  indi- 
cated my  continuing  support  for  tecluii- 
cal  assistance,  which  is  grant  aid,  as  well 
as  for  generous  American  donations  for 
the  relief  of  war  refugees  and  the  victims 
of  natural  disasters.  I  also  called  for  ful- 
filling our  commitment  to  pay  our  agreed 
share  of  the  cost  for  the  United  Nations, 
and  its  affiliated  agencies. 

The  bill  we  are  asked  to  approve  today 
contains  some  Improvements  In  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  as  we  have  previously 
known  It.  These  include  a  ceiling  on 
spending  for  personnel  in  Cambodia;  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  President's  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  transfer  aid 
funds  from  country  to  country  and  to 
waive  congresslonally  imposed  restric- 
tions; a  requirement  for  a  modest  cut- 
back in  military  personnel  assigned  to 
MAG  missions  abroad;  annual  authori- 
zations for  the  State  Department  and 
the  USIA  to  make  them  more  responsive 
to  Congress;  and  requirements  for  the 
release  of  funds  impounded  for  certain 
domestic  programs,  as  a  condition  pre- 
requisite to  spending  the  money  author- 
ized for  foreign  aid  in  tliis  bill. 

These  reforms,  though  welcome,  fall 
far  short  of  the  kind  of  restructured  for- 
eign aid  program  that  I  could  support. 
I  say  this  without  derogating,  in  any 
way,  the  effort  made  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  achieve  more  far-reaching 
changes.  As  one  of  those  conferees.  I  can 
say  that  we  made  the  strongest  possible 
effort.  The  bill  we  bring  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate represents,  in  my  judgment,  the  best 
compromise  we  could  obtain. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  more  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  had  its  most  important  policy  pro- 
vision, the  Mansfield  amendment, 
stricken  from  it,  as  a  result  of  the  refusal 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a 
vote  of  130  to  101  taken  yesterday  after- 
noon, to  instruct  their  conferees  to  accept 
this  provision.  The  refusal  of  the  other 
body  to  adopt  a  legislative  policy  for 
ending  American  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Indochina,  represents  a  larger  back- 
ward step  than  all  the  forward  steps 
achieved  in  conference  taken  together. 
For  this  reason  alone,  I  would  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Moreover,  the  total  amount  authorized 
by  the  pending  bill  is  only  about  $150  mil- 
lion below  that  which  the  Senate  rejected 


on  October  29.  The  ratio  of  economic  to 
military  aid  in  this  bUl  has  not  been  ap- 
preciably altered.  In  sum.  this  bill  too 
closely  resembles  the  rejected  measure  to 
warrant  a  reversal  In  my  position.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  cast  my  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  in  voting  for  this  conference 
report  on  foreign  aid.  we  are  not  voting 
for  the  Mansfield  amendment  because 
time  and  time  again  this  has  been  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Senate.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  American  pubUc  wants  a 
quick  and  complete  withdrawal  of  our 
military  forces  from  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  also  regret  that  the  Senate  has  ac- 
cepted the  view  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  delete  the  funding  of 
$100  million  for  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  did  accept  the  House 
amendment  to  cut  off  military  assist- 
ance and  military  credit  sales  to  Greece, 
unless  the  Pi-esident  finds  it  absolutely 
essential.  There  is  also  a  ceiling  on 
spending  and  personnel  to  Cambodia. 
This  could  have  been  lower  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  a  good  one. 

I  am  pleased  that  supporting  assist- 
ance to  Israel — $50  mUlion,  which  I  have 
strongly  supported  and  worked  with 
Senator  Javits  to  have  reinstated  in  the 
continuing  resolution  has  been  included. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
compromise  but  also  it  includes  some 
significant  and  long  overdue  changes  and 
improvements.  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

FOREIGN  assistance:    WOaU>  POPrrLATlON 
PKOCRAlifS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
particularly  gratified  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  successful  in  retaining  the 
Senate  provision  earmarking  $125  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  and  also  extend- 
ing the  same  earmarking  to  fiscal  year 
1973  for  programs  relating  to  world  popu- 
lation growth.  This  provision  was  origi- 
nally included  in  the  Senate  bill  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  and  myself. 
The  conferees  acceptance  of  this  provi- 
sion will  insure  the  continuation  of  criti- 
cally needed  population  programs  at  an 
adequate  level  for  the  next  2  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  twrder,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Btble),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bukdick),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chii-es),  the 
Senator  from  Mississit^i  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Oravkl),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk),  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNomn) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
mjsoN),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEYi,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell>  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Hol- 
lincs). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gakbrkll).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote   'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)   would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cahfor- 
nia  (Mr.  Tunney)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Talmadge)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
(3eorgia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  anounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  >Mr. 
Mundt)  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Weicker)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Bellmon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
the  Senator  from  CMiio  (Mr.  Saxbk),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the 
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Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevins), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er )  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smpth)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towir)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay." 

TTie  result  was  announced— yeas  33 
nays  21,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Baker 

Beall 

Boggs 

Buckley 

Cannon 

CaM 

C!ooper 

Cranston 

Domlnlck 

OrllBn 


Allen 

Bayh 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cook 

Curtis 


(No.  455  Leg. 

TEAS — 33 

Hart 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Mathlas 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Moss 

Pastore 

NATS— 21 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Williams 

Young 


Jordan.  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

McGovern 

Nelson 

Randolph 

Spong 


NOT  VOTING— 4« 

Pong 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Harris 

Hartke 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mundt 

MusUe 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Chiles 

Cotton 

Dole 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

So  the  conference  report  wtis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  bo  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  aigreed  to: 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Packwood 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Sax  be 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talnxadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  DATE  OP  SEC- 
OND SESSION  OP  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MAN8PIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
myself,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  188) 
was  read  the  first  time  by  title,  and  the 
second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Rss.  186 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  Nlnety-seoond 
Congress  shall  begin  at  noon  on  Tuesday. 
January  18,  1972. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  186)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  continuing 
resolution,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Calendar  No.  555,  H.J.  Res.  1005,  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  is  limited  and  controlled. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
20-minute  provision  which  is  applicable 
to  amendments  in  the  first  degree  be 
likewise  applicable  to  amendments  in  the 
second  degree,  motions,  appeals,  and 
points  of  order,  with  the  exception  of 
nondebatable  motions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  think  the 
major  amendment  to  be  discussed  is  in 
the  second  degree  and,  therefore,  only  20 
minutes  would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  time  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  can  yield  Ume  from 
that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this  matter,  let  us 
get  an  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  now. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  does  the  time 
stand  in  to  to? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Not  to  exceed  1  hour  on  the  bill. 
20  minutes  on  amendments  in  -the  first 
degree,  and  20  minutes  on  amendments 
in  the  second  degree,  motions,  and 
appeals. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  the  second 
degree? 

The  AdTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  advises  me 
that  the  Proxmlre  amendment  Is  In  the 
second  degree. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  So  no  amendment  to  that 
amendment  would  be  in  order? 

The  ACTmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  advises  me 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  an  amend- 
ment to  parts  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  be  stricken  out  by  the  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  would  be  in  or- 
der during  consideration  of  the  Prox- 
mlre amendment  after  the  time  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  has  expired' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  would  have 
to  examine  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  would  have  to  exam- 
ine it  as  to  whether  it  is  a  perfecting 
amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Time  is  running 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes.  The  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  before  the  Senate,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request?  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes,  and  thereafter  I  will  turn 
over  my  time  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
^^•ith  a  mt  of  hope  in  my  voice,  if  this  is 
to  be  the  final  vote,  as  I  understand  it. 
in  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 
The  inquiry  is  prompted  at  this  time  so 
that  Senators  may  make  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  it  will  be  the 
last  vote,  provided  it  is  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval. If  it  is  not,  then  I  guess  all  bets 
are  off. 

So  in  view  of  the  outstanding  attend- 
ance of  Senators  today.  I  hope  no  Sena- 
tor would  leave — really  not  leave  the 
Chamber,  and  certainly  not  leave  the  city 
or  the  area  close  to  Capitol  Hill.  It  is 
getting  too  close  for  comfort.  Both  of  us 
would  like  to  see  Senators  start  on  their 
way  home  or  wherever  they  are  going, 
just  as  we  would  like  to  leave,  but  the 
number  is  now  at  51,  so  we  ask  Senators 
to  stand  by  and  we  will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  majority  leader  Is  the 
best  lobbyist  for  affirmative  action  I  have 
heard  yet. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  wish  all  Senators 
a  Merry  Christmas,  a  happy  adjourn- 
ment, and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order  so  that  we 
may  hear  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 
Time  is  not  running  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  RJES.  1006 

On  p«ge  3.  strike  out  lines  IS  and  30  and 
Insert   the  following:    "February  22,   1972"; 
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(2)  by  amending  section  108  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tlslnn  oif  this  joint  resolution,  obligations  In- 
curred hereunder  and  under  prior  year  bal- 
ances for  the  activities  hereinafter  specified 
ehall  not  exceed  the  annual  rates  specified 
herein  during  the  period  beginning  Decem- 
ber 9.  1971,  and  ending  February  22,  1972." 

TrrLE  I — PoBJnoN  Assistancz  Act  Activities 
"Item  Annual  rate 

Economic  assistance : 

Worldwide,  technical  assist- 
ance      $165,272,000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  tech- 
nical   assistance 79,105,000 

American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad 16,000,000 

International   organizations 

and   programs 41,282,000 

Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund,  grants 5,000,000 

Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund,     loans 6,000,000 

Contingency  fund 31,300,000 

Refugee     relief     assistance 

(East  Pakistan) 100,000,000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  devel- 
opment   loans 226,693,000 

Development    loans 630,779,000 

Administrative  expenses. 
Agency  for  International 
Development    47,000.000 

Administrative  expenses.  De- 
partment of  State 4,280.000 

MUitary    and    supporting    as- 
sistance: 

Military    assistance 622,600,000 

Supp>ortlng    assistance 649,721,000 

Other:  Oversetks  P*rlvate  In- 
vestment Corporation,  re- 
serves           18,760,000 

Title  II — Foreign  Mhjtabt  CREDrr  Sales 
Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales.     $400,  000,  000 


TrrLK  in — ^PoRKioN  Assist ANCK  (Ornm) 

"Item  Annual  rate 

Peace     Corps,     salartss     and 

expenses    $72,000,000 

Peace  Corps,  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses 34,500.000 

DEPAKTICENT    OF    THX    ARMT— CIVIL    FUNCTIONS 

Ryukyu  Islands,  Army,  ad- 
ministration             $4,216,000 

DEPAHTIIXNT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WXLFAKK 

Assistance  to  refugees  In  the 
United   States $139,000,000 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance           $6,706,000 

INTEINATIONAL    ITNANCIAL    INSTITUTION 

Inter-Amerlcan    Development 

Bank,  paid-in  caplUl $13,240,000 

Inter-Amerlcan    Development 

Bank,  callable  coital 136,  760,  000 

TiLTE  IV — Export-Import  Bank 

Export-Import  Bank,  limita- 
tion on  program  activity $7,323,675,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  limita- 
tion on  administrative  ex- 
penses      8,072,000 

Provided,  That  of  the  amount  that  may 
be  obligated  hereunder  for  security  support- 
ing assistance,  not  less  than  a  sum  computed 
at  the  annual  rate  of  $50,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  for  such  purpose 
solely  for  Israel :  Provided  further,". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  1  through  12. 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  110"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  109". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period  and 
the  quotation  marks,  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
notwithstanding  section  102  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution, as  amended,  emergency  school  as- 
sistance activities  for  which  an  appropriation 
was  made  In  the  Office  of  Education  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1971,  may  continue  to  be 
conducted  at  an  annual  rate  for  administra- 


tive operations  not  to  exceed  the  fiscal  year 
1971  rate." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  represents  a  compromise  which  we 
worked  out  over  the  past  24  or  48  hours 
of  sdmost  continuous  negotiations  with 
House  appropriations  leaders  and  with 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
appears  that  we  have  a  compromise 
which  does  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  It 
covers  only  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
It  is  a  continuing  resolution — it  is  not 
an  appropriation — based  on  what  we 
passed. 

We  now  appear  to  have  a  new  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill — the  House 
has  acted  on  the  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priation bill — and,  therefore,  the  Senate 
can  now  promptly  act  on  the  regular  1972 
appropriation  bill  shortly  after  we  re- 
convene. I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
have  a  regular  bill  enacted  into  law  by 
February  1.  1972. 

In  the  meantime,  the  proposed  ccn- 
tinuing  resolution  would  provide  obliga- 
tional  authority  at  no  higher  than  the 
annual  level  authorized  and,  in  many 
cases,  below  it.  To  detail  the  action  taken. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  reflect- 
ing (a)  new  obligational  authority  au- 
thorized, (b)  new  obUgational  authority 
included  in  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
(c)  the  difference  between  the  two. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu'a- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows : 


Item 


Authorization 
act 


New  obligational 
authority 


Oiflerence 


Annual  rate 


TITLE  I-  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  ACTIVITIES 

Economic  assistance: 

Worldwide,  tochnical  atsistance 11 7S  000  000 

Alliance  tor  Progress,  technical  assistance """[[[[[ 88  500  000 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad l...].[[l[["l""]][ " 30  000  000 

International  organizations  and  programs "  138  000  000 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  grants. "  15  000  000 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund, Toans._ ""  '       '   p^ 

Contmgencv  lund _._ I'.ll.... 30  000  000 

Refugee  reliet  assistance  (East  Pakistan).. .'.V.V.V. 250  000  000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  development  loans " 206  50()  000 

Development  loans .   l.[l[.l.l[[[[[l[ 250  000  000 

Administrative  expenses,  Agency  for  International  Development          .'. 50  000  000 

Administrative  expenses,  Department  ol  State                                                                '  p» 

Military  and  supporting  assistance:  

Military  assistance _ jqq  qqj  qqq 

Supporting  assistance ]'"" 618  000000 

Other;  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  reserves ["[""[""["[[["["W  '       '  PA 

r  „,         „  TITLE  ll-FOREIGN  MILITARY  CREDIT  SALES 

foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 400,000,000 

TITLE  III -FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 

Peace  Corps,  salaries  and  expenjti 77  200  000 

Peace  Corps,  limitation  on  administrative  expenses    .   .       '_ (28  400  000) 

Department  of  the  Army  -Civil  functions:  Ryukyu  Islands,  Army  administration.  ...  '     "  '  PA 

Department  of  Heafth.  Education,  and  Welfare:  Assistanc*  to  rtfuiMS  in  the  Uncled  States.                     PA 

Department  of  State:  Migration  and  refufN  (latttance..  p* 

International  finaxial  institution:  

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  paid-in  capital 25  000  000 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  callable  capital ["[[["[[[l]" [[["[[[[[" [I  136^760,000 

TITLE  IV-EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

pporl-lmporl  Bank. limitation  on  program  activity (7  323  675  000) 

upon-lmport  Bank,  limitation  on  administrative  expenses (8,072,000) 

^'''*'  3,149,137,000 


JISO.OOO.OOO    J-25,000,000  J165.272.CO0 

75,000,000     -13.500,000  79.  105  OOP 

15,000,000     -15,000,000  15.000  000 

41,000,000     -97,000.000  41,282  000 

5,000,000           -10,000.000  5.000.000 

6,000,000 6,000000 

30,000,000 .  31,300,000 

100,000,000         -150,000,000  100.000.000 

150,000,000           -56,500,000  226,693,000 

250,000,000 530,779,000 

45,000,000             -5,000,000  47,000.000 

4,255,000  4,280,000 

500.000,000 522.500,000 

600,000,000            -18,000,000  649,721,000 
- 18.750.000 

400,000,000  400,000,000 

72,000,000             -5,200,000  72,000  000 

(24,  500. 000)          -  (3, 900, 000)  (24.  500, 000) 

4,216,000 4,216,000 

139,000,000. 139,000,000 

5,706,000 5,706.000 

13,240,000     -11,760,000  13,240,000 

136,760,000 136,760,000 

(7.323,675,000) (7,323.675.000) 

(8.072,000) (8,072.000) 

2,742,177,000    -406,960,000  3,213.604,000^ 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  point  out 
that  on  almost  every  item  we  are  below 
the  authorization  and  in  no  case  above 

the  authorization. 


Inasmuch  as  the  total  level  of  opera- 
tion would  also  include  certain  unobli- 
gated carryovers  from  previous  years*  ap- 
propriations, there  Is  a  fifth  column  In- 


dicating this  amoimt.  which  would  con- 
stitute the  maximum  levri  of  c^Teration 
permitted  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
continuing  resolution  as  proposed  $300 
million  in  military  credit  sales  is  ear- 
marked for  Israel  and  $50  million  In  sup- 
porting assistance  is  earmarked  for 
Israel. 

In  addition  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
activities,  the  continuing  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  level  of  operation  of 
$72  million  for  the  Peace  Corps.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $4  million  over  the  annual 
basis  under  the  continuing  resolution  as 
passed  the  House. 

Also  provided  is  $139  million  for  Cuban 
refugees.  This  is  an  increase  of  $39  mil- 
lion over  the  operating  level  authorized 
by  the  House  continuing  resolution.  It  is 
the  amount  which  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  advises 
is  necessary  to  continue  the  reduced  pro- 
gram due  to  interruption  of  the  airlift 
over  the  past  several  months. 

The  proposal  also  would  provide  $150 
million  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  of  which  $13,240,000  shall  be 
for  paid-in  capital  and  $136,760,000  shall 
be  for  callable  capital. 

In  addition,  the  limitation  on  program 
activity  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
increased  to  $7,323.875,000— the  full 
amount  requested  under  the  adminis- 
tration's revised  budget  estimate. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  a  part  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  accomplished 
since  we  had  our  last  negotiations  are 
very  largely  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
who  hac  shown  a  great  interest  in  this 
matter.  He  was  very  concerned  about 
the  Inter- American  Bank.  I  want  him  to 
know  we  did  put  in  the  $150  million, 
which  I  imderstand  is  satisfactory,  for 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank. 
He  was  also  concerned,  as  we  should  all 
be,  about  supporting  assistance  for  Israel 
that  had  not  been  earmarked.  That  was 
a  point  of  disagreement.  I  agreed  to  put 
in  that  earmarked  amoimt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITB.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league. He  has  done  what  needs  to  be 
done.  The  reason  for  the  urgency  in  both 
is,  first,  that  the  subscription  to  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  if  It 
had  not  been  made  before  the  3l8t  of  De- 
cember, would  have  involved  the  possibil- 
ity of  adverse  action  by  many  other  na- 
tions. As  to  Israti,  I  think  this  action  Is 
necessary  for  this  beleaguered  nation  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  the  renewal  of  war. 
which  we  all  deprecate.  This  does  not 
mean  peace  on  either  side's  terms,  but  the 
threat  of  war  by  the  end  of  the  year,  so 
clearly  voiced,  and  now  underwritten  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Is  so  worrlaome  that  thlg 
action  is  necessary  as  an  indication  that 
the  intention  to  work  for  peace  and  eco- 
nomic help  for  either  side  is  highly  de- 
sirable and  this  is  a  high  policy  question. 
So  I  think  what  the  committee  has  de- 
cided is  very  Intelligent  to  the  Interim, 
and  I  thank  my  c<ri]eage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conttouing  resolution  as 
proposed  will  serve  to  satisfy  the  need  for 
operatin«  funds  for  the  short  Ume  be- 
fore the  regular  1972  Mil  can  be  f^MttfA. 


I  further  believe  that  if  It  Is  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  it  as  proposed.  In 

turn  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  House  and, 
therefore,  entail  no  extended  conference 
period. 

Of  course,  that  is  to  our  great  interest, 
in  view  of  the  great  difflculties  of  keeping 
both  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  town. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  restrict  aid  to  Israel  to 
$50  million  a  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  two  pro- 
visions as  to  Israel.  One  is  credit  sales 
of  $300  million.  The  other  is  supporting 
assistance  of  $50  million.  We  cannot  go 
above  the  $50  milUon  because  that  is  the 
amount  in  the  authorization  bill.  We 
CO  aid  go  above  it,  but  it  would  be  a  vain 
act,  because  when  the  authorizing  bill 
is  adopted  by  the  other  body,  the  ceiling 
of  $50  million  would  be  in  effect. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  first  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  not  only  for 
his  work  on  this  resolution  but  for  his 
support  of  the  authorization  which  we 
just  passed.  He  is  to  be  commended.  He 
has  shown  the  greatest  cooperation  in 
supporting  the  effort  to  get  an  authori- 
zation bill,  and  now  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, which  is  essential  because  of  the 
situation  in  the  House.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  him  for  what  he 
has  done.  I  think  he  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  on  this  bill  as  well  as  in  his 
efforts  on  the  authorization  bill.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  he  has  seen  fit 
to  keep  these  figures  generally  in  line 
with  the  authorization  figiu-es  and,  in 
fact,  in  some  instances,  below  them.  I 
think  that  is  very  much  in  the  national 
toterest.  I  think  the  Senator,  just  as  he 
did  about  a  year  ago,  has  rendered  the 
country  a  great  service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  very  much.  He  has  been 
a  prime  influence  in  my  attitude  on  so 
many  of  the  items  that  are  in  the  bill. 
I  regret  very  much  that  there  is  such  a 
heavy  concentration  of  military  assist- 
ance here.  That  is  unfortunate.  It  was  a 
point  of  disagreement  with  the  House. 
We  were  able  to  reduce  the  amomit  they 
Insisted  on  for  credit  sales  only  because 
the  authorization  was  $400  million. 
Otherwise  we  would  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  that  regard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  comment 
on  some  of  the  other  items.  One  does 
not  come  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  affects  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  our  economic  situation.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  future— and  that  Is  not 
to  criticism  of  this  bill— the  amount  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  going  to  be 
cut.  and  I  hope  tliat  some  of  the  other 
activities  can  be  cut.  I  shall  not  delay 
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the  Senate  now  by  talktog  about  them, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  has  done  evwry- 
thlng  he  eould  possibly  do. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  a  sacred 
cow.  It  has  not  been  examtoed  as  it 
should  be.  It  has  a  tremendous  impact 
on  borrowing  to  this  country  and  on  the 
level  of  mterest  rates,  because  it  repre- 
sents billions  of  dollars  of  credit  which 
are  exempt  from  the  budget,  and  are 
outside  the  restraints  of  our  monetary 
poUcies.  It  has  a  seriously  adverse  effect 
on  housing.  This  has  not  been  taken  into 
consideraUon.  It  cannot  be  done  todav 
but  it  should  be  done. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church). 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  hav- 
mg  mcluded  the  $150  mUlion  for  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank.  It 
not  only  fulfills  the  obligation  to  the 
Bank  and  enables  it  to  go  forward  with 
its  planning  for  the  comtog  year  but  it 
is  m  Itoe  with  my  own  feelmg  that  our 
contributions  to  long  term  economic  de- 
velopment ought  to  be  more  and  more 
channeled  through  multilateral  agen- 
cies. I  commend  him  for  seeing  that  this 
provision  is  mcluded  m  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Second.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsm  for  having 
stood  behind  the  legislative  committee. 
He  represents  the  appropriaUoo  process, 
but  from  the  beginntog  he  has  stood 
solidly  beliind  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  timt  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsm  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  have  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  only  1 
hour  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  Ume  has  almost 
expired  on  the  amendment,  which  is  the 
principal  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consm has  insisted  upon  a  legitimate 
procedure,  and  thus  reinforced  the 
hands  of  the  policy  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Ftoally.  I  would  ask  the  Senator,  if 
this  bill  does  not  pass,  it  would  really 
means  chaos,  would  it  not,  because  the 
entire  apparatus  would  come  to  a  halt, 
and  all  money  would  be  cut  off  immedi- 
ately for  all  programs  and  all  salaries, 
and  that  really  makes  it  essential  that 
the  Senate  act  re^wnsibly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  A  great 
many  people  whose  Judgment  about  for- 
eign policy  I  admire,  and  ^rtioee  txpeti- 
ence  Is  far  greater  than  mine,  believe  that 
this  foreign  aid  program  ought  to  be 
ended  completely;  but  it  certainly  should 
not  die  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to  1  day. 
That  would  be  disastrous,  and.  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  who  opposes  the  bill 
for  other  reasoos,  pointed  oat  a  mtoute 
ago,  it  would  cause  great  suffering. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  support  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  question?  On  the  $50  million  of 
supporttog  assistance  to  Israel,  is  this 
separate  and  dlsttoct  from  other  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  we  did  to  this 
amendment  was  provide  the  precise  limit 
provided  to  the  conference  authorization 
bill,  so  there  is  $50  million  solely  for 
Israel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  supporting  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  supporting  as- 
sistance, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  is  for  cur- 
rent purposes  m  supporttog  assistance? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  is  over  and 
above  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $300  million  of  credit 
sales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  credit  sales,  and 
over  and  above  items  such  as  food  and 
humanitarian  assistance? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  todeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreetog  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsto.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  probably  the  most 
"cussed"  and  discussed  appropriation  bill 
that  the  Senate  has  considered  this  ses- 
sion, but  it  has  received  careful  consid- 
eration, and  finally,  I  believe  it  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  believes  in  any  ktod  of  a 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  have  been  vottog  against  practically 
every  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  to  the 
last  20  years,  but  I  plan  to  vote  for  this 
measure.  I  believe  it  represents  the  mini- 
mum in  most  categories  of  foreign  aid 
that  we  can  appropriate.  Most  of  it  is  very 
necessary. 

It  tocludes  such  items  as  famine  relief. 
Pakistan  is  a  good  current  example  of 
the  need  for  this  program.  It  tocludes 
the  all-important  and  necessary  funds 
for  helptog  us  get  out  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  tocludes  funds  for 
some  of  our  better  allies,  such  as  Korea, 
Turkey,  and  Greece.  These  funds  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  There  is  a  a  long  list 
of  these  items,  such  as  economic  assist- 
ance to  needy,  deserving,  and  friendly 
countries. 

One  item  to  which  I  am  particularly 
interested  is  that  it  tocreases  the  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  For  the  past  fiscal  year,  this  was 
$4,082,531,000.  This  bill  tocreases  that 
amount  to  $7,323,675,000. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  to- 
strumental  and  very  helpful  to  todustry 
in  exporting  their  commodities  all  over 
the  world,  and  I  understand  that  much 
of  this  Increase  to  fimds  will  go  to  help 
m  exporting  farm  commodities.  The  Ex- 
Port-Import  Bank  advises  that  it  could 
mean  additional  farm  exports  of  $2  bil- 
hon  to  $3  billion  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

We  have  a  tremendous  surplus  of  farm 
commodities.  We  have  a  great  adverse 
^iwioe-of-pftyments  situation  with  the 


rest  of  the  world.  So  this  exporting  of 
farm  commodities  for  dollars  is  particu- 
larly in  our  best  toterests.  And  I  might 
say  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
been  one  of  the  few  profitable  totema- 
tional  organizations  that  we  have  had. 
They  have  consistently  made  a  profit, 
and  they  have  paid  back  sizable  amounts 
of  money  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  .vield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
joto  and  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
on  the  subject  to  which  he  has  just  ad- 
dressed himself. 

There  are  many  items,  a  variety  of 
items,  to  the  conttoutog  resolution  which 
require  attention  if  the  activities  to- 
volved  are  to  go  forward  at  all.  That  ap- 
plies, also,  to  the  military  and  the  eco- 
nomic assistance,  which  is  the  primary 
burden  of  the  conttoutog  resolution.  No 
more  than  an  hour  ago.  I  voted  agatost 
the  conference  report  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  have  done  so  because  that  is 
consistent  with  my  previous  position  on 
this  subject.  It  may  be  that  the  prop>er 
appropriation  bill  on  that  subject  will  re- 
ceive another  negative  vote  from  this 
Senator.  That  will  depend  upon  a  num- 
ber of  considerations,  some  of  which  are 
toherent  to  the  appropriation  bill  as  it 
will  ultimately  be  constituted  to  its  final 
form. 

However,  this  conttoutog  resolution 
involves  to  other  fields  what  it  will  mean 
to  the  field  of  Export-Import  Bank  ac- 
tivity. Heretofore  the  amount  tovolved 
has  been  in  the  range  of  $4  billion.  Unless 
this  continuing  resolution  is  approved, 
would  it  not  mean.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  that  there  would  be 
a  cessation  of  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  activities  or  a  very  serious 
reduction  therein? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes,  I  understand  it 
would  curtail  their  activities  by  as  much 
as  40  or  50  percent. 

As  I  have  pototed  out,  they  have  been 
doing  a  good  job  for  a  long  while  in 
helptog  with  exporttog  todustrial  com- 
modities, but  now  they  are  getting  more 
toto  the  field  of  helptog  export  farm 
commodities  for  dollars. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  two  thtogs  are  done 
by  this  conUnutog  resolution  to  regard  to 
the  ExpOTt-Import  Bank:  not  only  is 
there  a  continuance  of  their  activities 
made  possible,  but  the  borrowtog  author- 
ity is  tocreased  from  roughly  $4  billion  to 
$7.23  billlwi.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct,  and  this 
Is  a  ktod  of  borrowing  we  will  not  lose 
money  on,  unlike  the  experiences  we 
have  had  to  the  past  with  many  other 
somewhat  similar  activities. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  will  be  to  the  range  of  $2  bil- 
lion to  $3  billion  granted  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  for  export  of  farm  oommodi- 
ties  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  Is  my  understand- 
tog.  after  talktog  with  officials  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Th^r  gave  the  Senator 
that  Information,  and  he  imderstands 
that  to  be  the  fact? 


Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  Ught  of  that,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  appear  most  urgent 
that  this  conttoutog  resolution  be  ap- 
proved, because  there  is  that  impact  upon 
the  farm  situation  here  within  America, 
and  there  will  also  be  a  corresponding 
and  even  greater  favorable  impact  on 
our  recovery  of  the  trade  balance,  which 
currently  is  very,  very  much  against  this 
country. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  brtogtog  the  subject  up  and  engagtog 
to  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgtoia.  Four  mtoutes' 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  the  Senator  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgtoia.  Mr.  President, 
on  page  2  of  the  committee  report,  on 
further  conttoutog  appropriations.  I  note, 
to  the  first  column,  that  available  imder 
the  continutog  resolution  which  expired 
December  8,  1971.  the  grand  total  was 
$2,698,552,000. 

Now,  I  note  to  the  fifth  column,  imder 
the  "Total  Available  Under  House  Joint 
Resolution  1005  as  passed  by  the  House," 
that  the  total  is  $3,100,932,000. 

That  represents  an  tocrease  of  $402,- 
380,000.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sto whether  my  understandtog  of  those 
figures  is  accurate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Virgtoia  is  comparing  the  conttouing  res- 
olution as  it  expired  December  8  with 
what  the  House  has  proposed,  not  with 
what  I  am  offertog  here,  and  the  Sena- 
tor's figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  do  the  fig- 
ures offered  today,  on  which  the  Senate 
will  now  vote,  differ  from  the  $3.1  billion 
which  the  House  passed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  when  we  go  to  conference  with 
the  House,  we  have  to  compromise  some- 
where in  between.  We  would  like  to  get 
everythtog  we  propose,  but  that  was  Im- 
possible. So  that  the  amount  that  we 
compromised  on  was  $2,842  billion,  which 
is  somewhat  closer  to  the  Smate  figures 
than  the  House  figures.  This  tocludes 
carryover  to  both  cases.  If  carryover  is 
deleted,  these  figures  are  substantially 
smaller. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  not  comparing  the  fig- 
lu^s  with  what  the  Senate  approved.  Tht 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  comparing  the 
figure  with  what  was  available  for  for- 
eign aid  imder  the  c<m tinning  resolution 
which  expired  December  8.  That  was  just 
a  week  ago.  Stoce  that  time,  the  amount 
available,  using  the  new  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsto. 
wUl  be  approximately  $150  milUon  more 
than  was  available  at  that  potot 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  The  one  major  dif- 
ference— it  is  not  the  only  dlfferaice — is 
the  Pakistan  relief,  which,  as  the  Senator 
recognises.  Is  something  that  developed 
recently.  Tills  aeoounts  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial proportion  (tf  It. 

In  addition,  the  House  simply  came  to 
with  a  conttouing  resolution  at  a  hlgho- 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Vt,^.  The  paint  I  am  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  ex-  A^^^SSTtko^^o   JSSlpS^ 

suggesting  15  toat  the  amoimt  available  pressing  criticism  of  the  conferees  In  apy  brlngi^boS  U^s  me^tlS  oflSt^  JS 

?hic?;rUsfJe^KS^,.?Sran"d  ratlp^ar^^rL'STfaSsSSLi  tl^inff^  raT^r  L^^^ 

SS'nS!^^'^^'^'""^^^^"^  ?^e%?£^J^™^^^^^^  SSrtL"m%SHTf«£jr*iaTthr»l! 

yj^^s^.  .ysno. .  .^..  i^^^TzTc^^^iT^Ai^  sr^rtrnVo^r"Siu%"ti%^* 

S^  t  That  mcrease  developed  between  on  foreign  aid.  the  fact  is  that  whin  this  cate  ourselves  f^^mrse^SlytoSSi 

the  time  when  foreign  aid  was  last  ex-  resolution  is  passed  Congress  will  be  an-  situation    it  i/^mpfS  twof  ^^ 

tended  by  continuing  resolution  which  propriating  $lWion  m^tSn  S  S-  iSSe  the  conflTnce  of  oSr  co'S^SJ 

tTndedTliSmSrr'"'''"  '°  ""  '""  Propriated  for  fiscal  1970.  and  o^S;^"M  m  lJie?icaTabmTy*2 

tended  to  December  8.  i  am  not  saying  whether  it  is  right  or  eovem  itself 

■"LT^Th.t  the  <Uff«.nc.  Is  partly  S'°  '"•  "'  "'  """"'"'^  '""*"  "r.""'  f"^'^'"-  '"  rl""'  '"»>  "^ 

accoinUbte  b.  What  h.pp«,ed  to  the  Mp.  PBOXMIBE.  May  I  say  that  the  rwTlt  IsTelTlSS^r^'t  to"^'!  «t 

last  month  or  so.  amendment  we  have  here  is  i4nn  million  *v-  *   -^             \^.  I^%S5^        V>o)xn  out 

I  worked  hard,  as  did  other  members  belowTSt  t^e  Snate  author?zS^ei  *^^*  '^  ''  T^^'  P^  "^^  5°'"  **» 

of      the      conference-Senator      Yottng  than  an  hour^o  omission  is  that  the  House  did  not  make 

agrees  with  me.  I  am  sure,  and  the  other  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  oro  tftm  f  i'.'"°^^"  ^°^  ^^  ^  ^^  continuing  reso- 

members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  pore.  All  time  on  uS  amendm^t  h^  ut.on.  The  House  explanafaon  as  to  why 

Committee.  We  wanted  to  hold  it  down  expired                              amendment  has  that  was  not  done  is  contained  to  the 

to  the  December  8  figure.  That  is  what  Mr.   YOUNG.   Mr    President    I  vield  "°"f«^''^PO''<'  °"  ioT^jm  assistance  and 

Senator   Ellender   wanted   to   do.   But  myself  2  minutes  on  the  biS  related  programs  and  appropriations  on 

when    we   get   to   conference    with   the  I  should  like   to  say   to  the  Senator  s^eTtlit  Xy  l^  irSL^rTeT^Tn" 

House,  as  the  Senator  knows  from  his  from  Virginia  that  no  one  fought  harder  s^"^'^"*^^";'^^  ^  printed  m  Uie  Rbcobd. 

own  experience,  we  are  not  able  to  simply  to  reduce  the  funds  than  the  Senator  f  ^^^^  w°  o^J^t^o"-  ^^e  excerpt 

maintain  our  position.  We  have  to  give,  from   Wisconsin.   Having   been    against  ^'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  appreciate  most  foreign  aid  bills  in  the  past  I  tried  ^^^°"°^'^- 

that.    But    I    think    the    Senate    should  to  help  him  a  Uttle.                            '  international  organizations  and  programs  > 

know  that  when  we  vote  on  this,  we  are  Mr.  FULBRIGHT   Mr   President   will  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation.  $103.810.  ooo 

voting  for  an  amount  substantially  above  the  Senator  yield?                                '             Fiscal  year  1972  estimate « 141.000. 000 

what  was  available  only  a  week  ago.  I  am  Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield.                                      Recommended  in  the  bill 4i.  ooo.  000 

not  saying  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   I  agree  with  the  '  I^*  last  years  appropriation  bUl.  this  was 

I  am  saying  that  is  what  the  facts  ap-  Senator  from  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  listed  as   'Multilateral   organizations." 

pear  to  be.  Wisconsin  and  I  tried  this   but  we  were  'Includes  $13,300,000  for  the  United  Na- 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  overridden.  I  used  the  same  argument  ^'""i  "*"*^  *"•*  ^°^^  Agency  which  was 

Senator  yield?  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  PreSnt    SS^The  fi""S1ea  Tti    '^"P^""'"^    «slstance"    m 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield.  Senator  yield?  fis.ai  >ear  1971. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  One  reason  is  that  the  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  President  how  much  "^^  Committee  recommends  an  appro- 
Senate,  by  about  an  80-to- 18  vote,  I  be-  time  do  I  have'  '  priation  of  •4i. 000.000.  a  reduction  of  »100.- 
heve  it  was.  put  $500  million  in  the  de-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  ^H  rvSf  hJ^nJ^tt..  T^T.J!:^\f-^^.^^ 
fense  appropriaUon  for  Israel.  We  had  pore.  The  Senator  still  has  time  on  the  Jnation  "  ^^ 
that  increase.  TTiis  bill  contains  $300  mil-  bill.  All  time  on  the  amendment  has  The  budget  proposed  a  total  program  of 
Hon  as  against  the  $500  million  they  expired.  $141,135,000.  to  be  financed  by  »i4i.ooo,ooo 
voted  only  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  the  Senator  3  la  new  appropriations  and  $135,000  in  re- 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  same  fig-  minutes.  coverles  of  prior  year  obligations.  Included 
ure  was  the  amount  available  as  of  De-  Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  '"  '^^^  estimate  of  $141,135,000  are  the  fol- 
cember  8.  also.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  a  qiies-  »o^i"8  P'-og'-ams:                                ^^_, 

Mr.  YOUNG.  But  we  had  $500  million  tion  relating  to  the  Inter-American  De-  «^r  i^2 

in  the  defense  bill.  elopment  Bank,  which  is  provided  for  item                                        program. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  sure  by  lus  amendment.  Multilateral    technical    assist- 
that   that  fundamentally   changes   the  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  $150  ance: 
picture.  I  should  like  to  get  an  under-  million  provided  under  this  joint  reso-  u.n.  development  program..  $100,000,000 

standing  of  the  total  amount  that  the  lution  for  the  Inter-American  Develop-         ^'*-  Children's  Fund 13,000,000 

Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  ment  Bank  ordinary  capital  would  be  in  "'^   population  program...       7,500,000 

foreign  aid  on  this  continuing  resolution  addiUon  to  the  $225  million  provided  for  "Int^ro?**   ^°'  '^'^"^  "'"^       2  000  000 

when  it  comes  to  a  vote  in  a  short  time,  that  purpose  in  the  second  supplemental  international"  auTi^Je^ct^ 

As  I  understand  it,  it  is  $2,842  billion.  Is  appropriation  act  of  last  May.  Agency— operational     pro- 

that  correct?  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  $150  mil-            gram    1,550.000 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Including    carry-  hon  in  this  bill  would  be  additional.  It  World  Meteorological  Organi- 

overs,  the  Senator  Is  correct.  would  be  combined  with  tl^  previous  zation— voiimtary     assist- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  point  out  to  amount  and  used  toward  our  total  re-        ,,1^'^.'^°^^^-.—- 1.500.000 

the  Senate  that  that  U  a  billion  dol-  Quh-ements  of  $386.7  million  for  Initial  ^^                            '"**"       1  500  000 

lars  more  than  Congress  appropriated  subscription      payments.      A      further  u^  in^ututi"Yor"Tiiming         '      ' 

for  fiscal  1970.  So  we  are  gc^ng  in  the  op-  $11,760,000  would  be  needed  to  make  up           and  Research 400,000 

posite  direction  on  foreign  aid.  *^  ^"H  amotmt  contemplated  for  those  world  Health  Organizaticm— 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  could  "istallments  under  the  UJ5.  subscription.           medical  research 312.000 

not  be  more  right.  We  argiied  this  over  *^-  JAVTTS.  But  that  Is  not  provided.  international  secretariat  for 

and  over  again  in  committee,  with  the  Mr   PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct  rr v°'"^^f ^'*^?'"w";'            """^ 

House  cxjoferees.  But  we  are  in  the  po6i-  Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  A«.nCT                                   13300.000 

tion  now.  when  we  go  to  conference,  aa  obeervationa.                                                                                     "__.      . 

the  Bouttor  knowa.  that  we  are  limited.  First,  I  should  like  to  express  what  I  Total,   fiscal  year   1972 

We  Eire  limited  by  what  we  go  to  con-  know  to  be  the  thanks  of  the  country                 proposed  program 141. 138,000 

ference  on.  "nie  Senate  Appropriatlona  and  the  Senate  to  Senator  P«oxmdui,  During  committee  heariogB.  aeml  potata 

Committee  gave  us  $2.7  billion,  the  House  Senator  Yoxmc,  Senator  Ellendui,  Sen-  of  interest  were  noted  eoncerniog  xh»  umted 
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Nations  Development  Program.  It  waa  stated 
in  the  hearings  that  certain  recommenda- 
tions which  were  suggested  by  the  so-called 
"Jackson  capacity  study"  had  been  Imple- 
mented but  it  would  be  several  years  before 
concrete  results  could  be  seen. 

7  he  fallowing  testimony  appeared  on  page 
653.  part  2  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  hearings: 
Mr.  Long.  •  •  •  the  Jackson  report  says 
you  are  going  to  have  Improved  fln^nfUl  and 
budget  planning,  at  least  Implementation  of 
it  would  suggest  that  and  these  improve- 
ments have  been  Implemented.  How  long 
before  we  see  the  results  of  this  budget 
planning? 

Mr.  De  Pauca.  Congressman  Long,  I  think 
in  all  honesty  I  have  to  say  it  will  take  2  or 
3  years  to  see  concrete  results.  The  results 
we  can  show  now  are  the  ■vlmlnlBtrative  re- 
organization, and  the  start  m  preparation 
of  country  plans.  But  the  resiUts  in  terms  of 
accomplishments  are  going  to  take  at  least  2 
or  3  years. 

Another  pctnt  of  Interest  discovered  dur- 
ing the  testimony  before  the  Committee  was 
that  the  United  Natloos  Development  Pro- 
gram had  available  a  large  reserve  because  it 
had  .>een  decided  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
full  funding  of  projects.  It  was  estimated 
that  this  reserve  would  amount  to  $343.3 
mUUon  m  1970.  The  following  testimony  ap- 
peared on  page  875  of  part  2  of  the  bearings : 
Mr.  Passsiaw.  •  •  •  You  have  buUt  up  a 
$343  mlUlon  reserve.  It  is  so  far  in  excess 
of  your  needs  untU  you  are  going  to  puU  $160 
million  out  and  put  that  In  a  single  account 
or  dormant  reserve  and  then  you  are  going 
to  take  the  other  $193  million  in  reserve,  add 
that  to  what  you  requested,  and  enlarge 
upon  the  program? 
Mr.  D«  Pauia.  Yes.  sir. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Mr.  Passman.  How  much  of  the  $193  mil- 
lion are  you  going  to  use? 

Mr.  Ds  Pauca.  I  dont  know  how  much  of 
It  will  be  progranuned. 

Mr.  Passman.  In  fact,  you  could  actually 
operate  a  full  year  without  any  money?  That 
Is  Just  about  the  present  funding  level  out 
of  this  reserve? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  Yes.  sir. 

The  UNDP  reserve  situation  was  dlsciissed 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  and  he 
categorically  stated  that  no  bilateral  aid 
program  had  tills  type  of  reserve  on  hand. 
It  was  also  verified  that  the  UNDP  reserve 
would  finance  the  expended  UNDP  program 
for  one  year.  The  following  InformaUon  was 
supplied  by  the  agency  concerning  this  re- 
serve which  waa  created  by  switching  the 
project  funding  to  an  annual  basis: 

"The  Jackson  Capacity  Study  went  on  to 
note  that  the  switch  to  an  annual  basis 
would  free — on  a  one-time  basis — ^funds 
Which  could  be  avaUable  for  a  one-time  buret 
of  additional   activity."  " 

The  Committee  has  specifically  denied  the 
entire  budget  request  of  the  United  NaUons 
Development  Program  (UNDP)  but  the  budg- 
et requests  for  all  the  other  programs  carried 
m  this  appropriation  title  have  been  recom- 
mended for  approval  in  the  fuU  amount 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1972.  In  denying 
the  funds  for  the  UNDP,  the  Committee 
Justified  this  action  on  the  basis  that  the 
practice  of  fully  funding  projects  has  been 
abandoned  and  now  these  projects  will  be 
funded  on  an  annual  basis.  This  change  of 
funding  procedure  has  resulted  in  the  "free- 
i|ig  up-  of  large  amounts  of  funds  which  the 
Committee  feeU  should  be  utilized  before  ad- 
ditional contributions  are  soUclted  from  the 
various  countries  Involved. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  total  pro- 
gram levels  for  the  UNDP  have  increased  over 
the  past  several  years  by  substantial  amounts 
ine  program  levels  are  as  follows:  1870— 
.ofoi  °^"oa,  1971— ♦308.3  mllUon.  1972— 
$358.6  xnllhon. 
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Tbe  Committee  tmdentuida  the  Szecutlve 
Branch  is  studying  the  poasiblllty  of  reducing 
tlte  VS.  assasssd  contzlbutioa  to  ttat  regular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  to  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  assessed  ooet  of 
all  members  for  any  single  budget  y«ar.  The 
Committee  would  also  urge  the  Executive 
Branch  to  study  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to  various 
UN  agencies  to  2&  percent  ci.  the  total  con- 
tributions pledged  for  any  single  budget  year. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  the  allega- 
tion is  that  they  have  enough  money  and 
do  not  need  the  U.S.  subscription,  and 
that  they  have  a  big  reserve.  But  Paul 
Hoffman,  whom  we  respect  too  much,  in 
a  cablegram  to  me,  has  explained  that 
that  is  not  true,  that  the  amount  of  re- 
serves that  would  be  left — ^based  on  the 
alleged  reserves — roughly  the  $343  mil- 
lion mentioned  in  the  testimony  before 
the  House  committee,  comes  down  to  $80 
mlUlon.  I  think  even  that  depends  on 
voluntary  contributions,  so  that  with  all 
the  enormous  transactions  it  carries  on, 
that  Is  a  slim  reserve.  Therefore,  the 
amount  we  are  asked  to  provide;  to  wit, 
something  In  the  area  of  $100  million  is 
urgently  necessary  for  this  activity.  So 
that  when  the  appropriation  comes  up  I 
want  to  do  my  utmost  In  the  conference 
report  to  tjring  about  a  suitable  appro- 
priation for  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
WiscOTisin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  .  as  the  man- 
ager of  this  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when,  as,  and  if  we  consider  the  regular 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid,  which  will 
probably  be  in  January  or  early  Febru- 
ary, based  on  the  new  authorization, 
which  It  is  expected  the  President  will 
sign  into  law,  and  if  it  comes  before 
February  22,  it  will  supersede  in  respect 
of  whatever  area  it  covers — to  wit,  for- 
eign aid — the  interim  resolution  which 
we  will  pass,  or  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, by  virtue  of  adoption  of  the  Prox- 
mire amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Indeed,  it  cer- 
tainly would  supersede  the  resolution, 
and  we  would  hope  It  would  go  into  effect 
by  February  1.  We  will  try  to  act  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can.  For  this  Senator  It  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business  after  we  return 
January  18.  The  House  will  act  promptly, 
I  am  sure. 

It  will  be  helpful  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  give  us  as  much  docu- 
mentation on  this  matter  as  he  can,  be- 
cause although  the  House  objection 
seems  logical,  It  may  be  wrong.  But  they 
say  there  is  $343  million  in  reserves  which 
the  U.N.  people  are  not  going  to  spend. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  provide  more  money.  We  should  get 
some  answers  here,  so  that  we  will  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  witli 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  that. 
That  is  why  I  did  not  complain,  but 
sought  only  to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  Mr. 
Hoffman's  answer  and  his  conclusion 
that  they  have  actually  only  $80  million 
In  reserves.  That,  if  anything,  will  be  too 
little  for  the  natm*  of  the  operation.  If 
the  facts  on  which  the  House  action  was 
premised  are  incorrect.  For  that  reason 


I  hope  it  would  be  done  differently  in 
January. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Jacob  Javtts. 
V.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

DxAs  Jack:  Your  support  of  United  Na- 
tions develojanent  program  appropriations  is 
most  appreciated.  In  my  opinion  it  is  of  par- 
ticular Importance  that  the  United  States 
Increase  its  pledge  for  1972  over  1971.  Our 
carefully  screened  program  for  1972  calls  for 
expenditures  exceeding  360  million  dollars. 
Although  contributions  are  made  annually, 
the  process  of  continuous  programing  re- 
quires commitments  to  be  made  several  years 
ahead.  Of  the  343  million  dollars  unex- 
pended iMLlance  available  at  beginning  1971. 
wh«n  new  funding  scheme  started  in  re- 
ponse  to  capacity  study,  we  have  already 
undertaken  firm  program  commitment  of  193 
mlUlon  dollars. 

The  remaining  150  million  doUars  is  the 
net  reserve  now  available  to  stand  behind  a 
program  entirely  dependent  on  voluntary 
rather  than  mandatory  contributions.  How- 
ever, the  150  million  dollar  reserve  is  not  all 
in  readily  useable  form.  For  example,  the 
United  States  contribution  is  made  to  UNDP 
In  letters  of  credit  cashable  only  when  needed 
for  Immediate  use  and  agreed  with  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  About  one-third 
of  the  reserves  consists  of  these  U.S.  letters 
of  credit.  Actually  only  about  80  miUion 
doUars  is  oo.  hand  in  reasonably  liquid  form 
to  cover  uneven  cash  flows  and  provide  for 
advance  payments  to  executing  agencies  and 
for  all  types  of  contingencies. 

This  is  the  lowest  possible  figure  to  en- 
sure that  UNDP  can  continue  to  operate  on 
a  sound  business  basis.  119  countries  have 
already  shown  their  continuing  and  long- 
term  support  by  pledging  172  minion  dollars 
for  1972.  representing  a  17-percent  increase 
over  1971.  If  the  United  States  fails  to  con- 
tribute the  recoounended  amount  of  100 
million  dollars,  or  close  to  It.  the  effects  are 
bound  to  be  disastrous  for  the  businesslike 
operation  of  the  program.  In  addition.  UNDP 
successful  efforts  to  get  other  nations  to 
share  the  development  burden  would  receive 
a  serious  setback. 

More  than  that,  such  faUure  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  evidence 
that  the  United  States  has  lost  interest  m 
Joining  virtually  all  members  of  the  world 
community  in  contributing  towards  an  ex- 
panding world  economy.  Finally,  at  a  time 
when  needs  are  greater  than  ever  before,  it 
would  be  tragic  if  United  SUtes  action  com- 
pelled UNDP  to  take  steps  sharply  to  reduce 
its  assistance  to  over  100  developing  coun- 
tries. Have  discussed  my  concern  with  Ru- 
dolph Peterson  who  agrees  fully  with  the 
above.  Best  regards. 

PAtn.  HorrMAN. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  to  the  pending 
continuing  resolution  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Ccunmittee  on  Appropria- 
tions as  offered  by  Senator  PaoxMntE. 
This  amendment  concerns  U.S.  subscrip- 
tions to  the  ordinary  capital  stock  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
U.S.  Government  from  being  placed  in 
the  position  of  reneging  on  sin  interna- 
tionally agreed  deadline  of  December  31, 
1971. 

Some  background  information  is  re- 
quired to  clarify  what  appears  to  t>e  a 
highly  compUcated  formulation.  First  let 
me  recall  to  my  colleagues  that  in  De- 
cember a  year  ago  the  Congress  approved 
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HM.  18306,  which  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  91-559,  dated  December  30.  1970 
This  was  the  so-called  omnibus  Inter- 
natlOTial  financial  insUtutlons  bill,  pro- 
viding VS.  support  for  the  Intemati<nial 
Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank  and 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.   It 
will  also  be  remembered  that,  in  approv- 
ing this  legislation,  the  Congress  refused 
to  authorize  $1  billion  of  appropriations 
for  so-caUed  soft  lending  by  the  mter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  by  the 
Asian    Development    Bank.    Therefore. 
Public  Law  91-559  contained  authoriza- 
tion for  no  more  than  $100  million  for 
soft  loans,  and  this  sum  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Fund  for  Special  OperaUons 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank.  I  stress  this 
point  In  order  to  make  it  fully  evident 
that  my  propoeed  amendment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  so-called  soft  loans  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

Public  Law  91-559  authorized  appro- 
priations for  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
wment  Bank  ordinary  capital  opera- 
tions—or hard  loans— in  the  total 
amount  of  $823.5  million.  This  sum  was 
divided  into  $150  million  of  paid-in  cap- 
ital and  $673.5  million  of  callable  capital. 

However,  actual  appropriations  to  be 
sought  from  the  Congress  were  spread 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  paid-in  capital 
was  divided  into  three  equal  installments 
of  $50  million  each  to  be  appropriated  in 
fiscal  years  1971-73.  respectively;  the 
callable  capital  was  divided  Into  two  in- 
stallments of  $336,760,000.  one  instaU- 
ment  to  be  appropriated  In  fiscal  year 
1971  and  the  other  to  be  sought  In  fiscal 
year  1973. 

"Ilius,  the  administration  last  spring 
requested  approprlaticns  of  one  $50  mil- 
Uon  installment  of  paid-in  capital  and 
one  Installment  of  $336.76  million  in  call- 
able capital,  both  to  be  made  available 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  however,  before  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  actuaUy  appro- 
priated only  one-half— that  is,  $25  mil- 
lion—of  the  $50  million  paid-in  capital 
requested  and  only  $200  million  of  the 
$336.7  million  requested  callable  capital 
The  two  sums  which  were  not  then  ap- 
pnn>riated  added  together  amount  to 
$161,760,000.  While  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  obtain  this  total  amount,  at  this 
late  hour  of  this  session  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  course  of  wisdom  to  appropriate  the 
same  amount  as  is  in  the  House  continu- 
ing resolution.  Senator  Proxmlre's 
amendment  does  Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  often  during  the 
last  2  to  3  years  the  United  States  has 
been  compelled  to  return  to  its  partners 
in  these  multinational  financial  institu- 
tions to  ask  for  an  extension  of  a  deadline 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  meet  In 
the  present  Instance,  while  there  was 
some  doubt  displayed  by  the  Congress 
last  December  regarding  soft  loan  con- 
tributions to  two  of  these  Institutlcms. 
there  was  no  serious  question  raised  dur- 
ing the  authorizaticn  debate  regarding 
the  hard  capital  operatlwis.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  last  December  ac- 
cordingly was  fully  authorized  to  agree 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  make 
these  contribuUcos  to  the  ordinary  cap- 
ital operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank. 
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There  was  every  expectation  that  this 
counfaT  would  comply  with  the  agreed 
deadlines   established   by   the   member 
countries  of  the  Bank  and  specifically 
that  th^  ordinary  capital  subscriptions 
would  be  fulfilled  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  In  that  expectation.  aU  22  Latin 
American  member  countries  of  the  Bank 
completed  their  parUamentary  processes 
and   made   their   contributions   to    the 
hard-loan  window  of  the  Bank.  However 
u  the  United  States  does  not  take  action 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  we  wm  have 
a  situation  in  which  our  country  will  have 
reneged  on  an  agreement  and  in  which 
the    hard-loan    window    of    the    Inter- 
Amencan  Bank  in  effect  wUl  be  closed 
for  new  lending  operations  as  of  the 
begmning  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  try  to  pre- 
vent tills  unfortunate  development  Mem- 
bers  of   the   House   of   Representatives 
made  provision  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank  in  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations bill  pending  before  that  body 
In  the  absence  of  an  authorization  how- 
ever, the  House  then  proceeded  to  amend 
the  continuing  resolution  on  foreign  aid 
to  make  the  sum  of  $150  million  avail- 
able  for   appropriation   of   the   United 
States  share  in  the  ordinary  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank.  Amendment  now  adds  this 
amount  to  the  Senate's  continuing  reso- 
lution. Again,  It  is  my  view  that  it  would 
have  been  preferable  to  appropriate  the 
full  amount  of  $161,760,000  actually  re- 
quired for  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its 
part  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
fuU  authority  of  the  Congress  1  year  ago 
rather  than  $150  million.  Accordingly 
I  trust  the  Congress  will  appropriate  this 
lull  negotiated  amount  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment IS  most  important  to  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  But  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  current  state  of  those  rela- 
tions, which  have  been  marked  by  an 
attitude  of  not  very  benign  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  I  refer  to  many  factors  not 
least  the  inaction  on  the  generalized 
preference  scheme,  cutting  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation. The  Inequitable  effects  of  the  im- 
port surcharge,  and  the  lack  of  action  on 
the  full  funding  requests  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  So  while  I 
very  much  welcome  and  support  the 
Proxmire  amendment.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  action  could  be  taken  on  these 
items  of  unfinished  business  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  next  year. 

Let  me  also  add  that  I  am  responding 
to  a  request  of  the  Nixon  administration 
forwarded  by  means  of  letters  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Connally  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees.  It  is  my 
view  that  many  of  these  issues  like  the 
question  of  funding  the  lADB  are  non- 
partisan issues  which  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  who  believe  in 
continuing  and  improving  our  friendly 
relations  with  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  one  or  two  brief  questions  I 
should  like  to  ask.  I  notice  that  In  the 
continuing  resolution  there  is  $2.5  billion 
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for  an  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor 
poration.  May  I  ask  the  dlsUngulshM 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he  happoMto 
know  how  much  the  American  taxpavM* 
have  lost  through  the  OPIC  as  a  reaultiS 
the  takeover  of  American  property  in 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  they  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  June,  they  had 
$4  miUion  in  claims.  Today  it  is  over  $240 
million.  Much  of  that^I  wish  I  could 
tell  the  Senator  how  much— but  I  am 
sure  that  a  great  portion  of  that  is  be 
cause  of  the  Chilean  situation 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  what  is  happening  whoi 
another  coimtry  such  as  Chile  takes  over 
American  property,  the  American  tax- 
payers,  imder  this  program,  will  be  Dav- 
Ing  for  it.  *^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  am  glad  to  establish  that 
point. 

I  have  another  question.  I  notice  In 
the  continuing  resolution  that  there  is 
an  amount— I  am  not  clear  which  figure 
I  should  use— but  it  is  about  $4.5  million 
for  the  Ryukyu  Islands — and  I  assume 
that  is  Okinawa,  as  the  dominant  Island 
in  the  Ryukyus. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vu-ginia.  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  we  should  be  appropriating 
funds  for  Okinawa  when  the  Senate  has 
just  passed  a  treaty  giving  Okinawa  back 
to  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
they  have  not  formally  ratified  that 
treaty.  This  is  on  an  axmual  basis,  a  con- 
tinuing basis  during  these  few  days,  and 
It  would  only  carry  through,  of  course, 
until  the  treaty  is  signed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  these  obU- 
gations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  treaty  will 
be  signed.  The  Senate  has  passed  it.  The 
President  wants  It.  The  Japanese  want 
it.  Yet  we  are  still  pouring  taxpayers' 
money  into  Okinawa.  I  think  that  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
much  of  the  money  will  be  used  to  bring 
American  personnel  home,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  will  be  terminated. 
It  is  automatic  the  day  the  treaty  is 
signed.  It  will  take  6  to  8  months  before 
it  is  terminated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  troops  hcHne,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  staff  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  whom  I  have 
foimd  to  be  accurate  on  this  informa- 
tion, advised  me  that  bringing  American 
personnel  home  is  a  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  To  bring  our 
troops  home? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  to  bring  our 
troops  home  but  to  bring  American  per- 
sonnel home. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  not  to  put 
additional  installations  on  Okinawa? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
have    some    continuing    admlnistratiTS 
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work  there  and  we  will  have  for  some 
time,  as  long  as  we  have  a  base  there. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  fact  clear  on  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp.,  and  not 
Just  advance  a  theory,  that  there  win  not 
be  $100  miUlcni  In  claims  but  $200  mil- 
lion. The  fact  is  that  that  Is  true  In  any 
insurance  company  situation.  "Hiey  have 
lost  $1  million  that  they  have  made.  That 
is  a  profit.  That  is  pretty  good  for  a  UJ3. 
corporation — $30  million  in  the  last  2 
years.  If  It  is  a  going  concern.  It  will 
result  in  doing  for  foreign  aid  exactly 
what  its  opponents  want  done — ^that  is, 
to  obviate  much  of  It;  but  I  will  deal 
with  that  question  at  another  time.  I 
did  not  want  the  record  to  stand  bare  on 
the  fact  of  the  loss,  but  these  are  claims. 
They  have  lost  $1  million,  but  they  have 
made  $30  minion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmiri)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ru- 
moTS  and  reports  that  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators Including  myself,  were  "fiUbuster- 
Ing"  against  foreign  aid  were  doubly  in- 
accurate. 

First,  there  has  been  no  filibuster.  As 
a  Senator  who  called  a  filibuster  a  fiU- 
buster  when  engaged  in  one  against  the 
draft  extension  biU,  I  know  a  filibuster 
when  I  see — or  should  I  say,  when  I  hear 
one.  This  has  not  been  a  filibuster.  The 
situations  might  have  developed  into 
one — but  it  did  not. 

Second,  I  am  not  against  foreign  aid. 

I  support  a  strong  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  see  it  work  better. 

That  is  why  I  voted  with  the  major- 
ity of  my  coUeagues  to  defeat  HJl.  9910, 
the  original  aid  biU  which  perpetuated  so 
many  imdesirable  programs  and  con- 
cepts. I  supiwrted  Instead  the  promising 
start  toward  a  more  balanced  i^proach 
to  foreign  aid  begun  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  committee,  by  reporting  out  two 
bills  in  place  of  a  single  catch-aU  blU. 
moved  toward  returning  to  first  princi- 
ples In  aid-giving. 

I  subsequently  voted  against  the  mUi- 
tary  aid  bill.  But  I  supported  enthusias- 
tically the  economic  and  hxmianltarian 
assistance  act.  It  was  a  major  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

But  both  measures  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  continuing  resolution  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  that  came  be- 
fore this  body  a  few  days  ago  was  an 
affront  to  the  constructive  Initiatives 
the  Senate  has  taken  In  foreign  aid  and 
in  trying  to  influence  administration 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  original  for- 
eign aid  bill  because  of  wide  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  procedure  of  holding  cer- 
tain programs  hostage  unless  other  pro- 
grams were  also  Included.  I  had  a  great 
many  objections  to  the  Wlls.  But  in  sep- 
arating mUitary  aid  from  economic  and 
humanitarian  aid,  the  Senate  gave  clear 
indication  that  for  the  first  time  It  want- 
ed to  consider  foreign  aid  outside  the 


context  of  the  cold  war.  The  Senate 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  determine  the 
value  of  each  spedflc  program  as  It  re- 
lated to  the  real  Interests  and  respon- 
slbiUUes  of  the  United  States  In  the 
world  of  the  lS70's. 

I  am  an  for  sensible  foreign  aid.  but  I 
cannot  condone  its  present  structure  or 
the  assumptions  which  underlie  it.  Our 
foreign  aid  program  was  bom  with  the 
Marshall  plan  and  our  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Our  problems  began  when  the  program 
was  expanded  to  Include  the  whole 
world,  and  sanctified  as  a  legitimate 
weapon  In  an  antl-Communlst  crusade. 
During  the  early  1960's  a  new  justifica- 
tion for  the  program  was  developed.  For- 
eign aid  became  not  (xily  a  crusade 
against  the  Communists  but  also  a  highly 
manipulative  i4>proach  to  development 
throughout  the  third  world.  I»ollcy- 
makers  postulated  that  If  we  tiu-ned  the 
right  dials  and  adjusted  the  right  screws 
with  the  dollars  fnun  our  foreign  aid 
program  we  could  avoid  the  violence  and 
turmoil  that  radical  social  change  in 
any  society  always  seems  to  engender  in 
the  third  world. 

Neither  of  these  Justifications  for  for- 
eign aid  can  be  supported.  What  we  need 
to  find  ts  a  new  approach  to  foreign  aid 
that  serves  both  our  national  Interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
developing  world. 

The  original  continuing  resolution 
asked  us  to  persist  In  viewing  foreign  add 
In  terms  of  competition  between  the 
great  powers.  It.  In  effect,  Insisted  that 
we  perpetuate  the  policies  ot  the  past. 
This  Injected  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
crisis  Into  the  debate  that  was  fallacious 
and  misleading.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Wamke,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs,  before  the  recent  conference 
OD  foreign  mlUtary  aid,  sponsored  by  the 
CouncU  for  a  Livable  World,  are  espe- 
cially instructive  on  this  point. 

I  regard  It  as  both  imfortunate  and 
Inaccurate. 

Mr.  Wamke  declared: 

That  the  insistent  admUilstr&tion  response 
to  the  Senate  vote  (that  Is,  to  defeat  HJi. 
9910)  Is  to  characterlae  It  as  a  threat  to  our 
naticmal  Mcurity  and  a  blow  to  our  hopes 
of  brlngUig  about  a  peaceful  world  through 
negotiations.  I  dent  brieve  that  either  our 
own  security  or  the  interests  of  peace  are 
served  by  continued  shipment  of  wet^xtns 
of  war  to  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Neither 
do  I  agree  that  more  military  aid  to  small 
American  alllee  Is  necessary  to  permit  us  to 
withdraw  our  forces  overseas.  If  our  own  se- 
curity requires  strong  mUlt&ry  capability  In 
some  area,  we  cannot  leave  our  fate  even  in 
friendly  foreign  hands.  If  our  security  is  not 
endangered,  we  should  be  shown  some  very 
good  reasons  for  fueling  some  one  else's  fight. 

I  would  submit  that  the  real  issue  here. 
Mr.  President.  Is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  weakening  the  overaU  strength  of 
the  United  States  by  questioning  these 
programs.  The  real  issue  is  whether  the 
Senate  is  willing  to  continue  funding 
programs  which  send  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  underdeveloped  nations 
which  are,  In  any  event.  Incapable  of 
defending  themselves  from  an  assault  by 
one  of  the  other  major  powers  and  wUl 
only  use  these  weapons  for  establishing 


their  prestige  or  to  repress  internal  in- 
surgent movemoits. 

My  objections,  however,  go  beyond 
just  the  military  aid  programs. 

We  have  been  asked  to  siu>port  those 
programs  whose  real  Intent  is  to  provide 
business  for  American  firms.  This  may 
work  out  probaUy  in  some  cases,  such  as 
when  the  commodities  needed  are  not 
available  from  other  Industrial  nations. 
In  many  cases,  however,  American  firms 
charge  more,  sometimes  of  necessity,  than 
foreign  firms.  In  these  instances  if  we  re- 
quire tliat  the  goods  be  bought  in  the 
United  States,  the  immediate  reaction 
cannot  help  but  be  outrage  on  the  part 
of  those  we  seek  to  help. 

Is  it  really  such  a  wonder  that  Ameri- 
can aid  is  decried  as  a  tool  of  imperialist 
businessmen?  Whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
our  aid  program  can  be  accurately  de- 
scribed, in  some  areas,  as  Imperialistic. 

Finally,  we  need  to  take  a  much  more 
positive  approach  toward  aid-giving 
through  multinaticmal  efforts,  such  as 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram, the  several  international  develop- 
ment banks,  and  other  such  agencies. 
Through  these  programs  our  aid  dollar 
goes  further,  matched  by  contribiritons 
from  other  partners;  more  Importantly, 
the  recipient  country  can  more  readily 
accept  the  aid  without  fear  that  it  comes 
with  strings  attached,  imperialist  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  aid  is  needed 
and,  in  fact,  is  required  by  the  current 
desperate  straits  of  many  countries  in  the 
third  world.  Apart  from  the  need,  how- 
ever, the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  support  the  program  is  in  seri- 
ous doubt.  I  am  convinced  that  without 
a  major  rethinking  of  the  program  and 
a  thorough-going  restructuring,  foreign 
aid  win  receive  an  increasingly  strident 
vote  of  "no  confidence"  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  are  tired  of  seeing  their 
tax  dollars  devoured  by  the  huge  cost  of 
military  aid  and  they  are  disgusted  at 
wltnes^ng  anti -American  riots  which  are 
fostered,  in  part,  by  an  aid  program 
committed  to  bolstering  American  busi- 
ness and  are  thus  perceived  as  exploitive 
by  those  they  are  supposed  to  help. 

The  Senate  Is  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate body  for  the  necessary  rethinking 
given  this  very  basic  problem.  The  Senate 
is  tradltionaUy  oriented  toward  national 
rather  than  local  considerations.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  representative  of 
the  people  than  the  administration  bu- 
reaucracy. The  Senate  is  admirably 
suited  to  tackle  this  major  problem.  We 
know  what  tiie  people  in  our  home  States 
think  of  the  program  but  we  are  also  in 
a  position  to  know  what  is  required  by 
the  realities  of  international  politics.  I 
thing  the  Senate  as  a  body  can  provide 
an  invaluable  service  If  the  administra- 
tion and  those  who  would  guard  their 
special  security  privileges  wlU  let  us. 

For  these  reasons  I  OH>osed  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  reported  from  the  Appropriation 
Committee.  It  was  based  upon  poUcies 
long  since  made  irrdevant  by  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  The  Senate  took  a  major 
step  toward  reevaluating  an  this  when 
it  passed  the  two  interim  measures  re- 
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ported  out  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. By  seijarating  military  aid  from 
development  and  humanitarian  aid  we 
began  what  I  now  hope — in  the  light  of 
yesterday's  events  will  be  a  continuing 
process  of  Innovation  and  creativity  In 
this  vitally  Important  area. 

We  are,  at  long  last,  through  the  action 
the  Senate  will  today  take  on  our  way  to 
a  far  wiser  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  serious  ques- 
tion in  the  continuing  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1005,  which  should  be 
corrected  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. It  relates  to  the  fimding  of  the 
voluntary  population  control  program  in 
the  economic  development  portion  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  When  the  author- 
izing legislation  for  this  program  was 
before  the  Senate  as  H.R.  9910.  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  earmarked  $125 
million  for  this  program.  This  followed 
earmarking  of  the  same  sort  for  $100 
million  each  in  1970  and  1971.  The  1971 
expenditures  of  the  Agency  for  this  pur- 
pose are  estimated  to  be  at  an  $86  mil- 
lion rate. 

The  effect  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1005  as  I  understand  it  will  now  be  to 
protect  such  earmarking  from  the  funds 
listed.  Hopefully  this  matter  can  be  clari- 
fied further  early  in  the  next  session. 

TOWAKD  A  NBW  FOKKIGN  POLICT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  29.  1971.  the  Senate  made  a  his- 
toric decision.  It  voted  to  end  a  foreign 
aid  program  which  was  principally  a 
conduit  for  military  assistance.  It  voted 
to  end  the  kind  of  bilateral  economic  aid 
programs  which  create  more  problems 
than  they  solve.  That  decision  repre- 
sented a  turning  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  n. 

Now  we  see  that  the  forces  opposing 
change  are  attempting  to  nullify  that  de- 
cision. In  the  name  of  our  continued  re- 
sponsibility to  the  international  com- 
munity, they  say  that  we  must  extend 
the  existing  foreign  aid  program.  While 
the  Senate's  action  did  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  should  cease  Its  for- 
eign aid  program.  It  most  certainly  did 
mean  that  it  should  Immediately  halt  the 
program  now  in  existence  and  replace  it 
with  stHnething  better. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  we  allowed  the 
pressure  of  an  adjournment  date  to  undo 
the  Senate's  earlier  decision.  It  would 
be  highly  regrettable  if  a  move  of  his- 
toric importance  is  swept  away,  as 
though  it  had  never  happened,  just  be- 
cause it  is  more  expedient  to  extend  the 
present  foreign  aid  program  than  to 
agree  on  an  alternative. 

There  is  a  path  out  of  this  situation. 
If  the  Congress  cannot  now  adopt  a 
progressive  foreign  aid  bill,  then  we 
should  choose  the  course  proposed  by 
''Senator  Pulbricht.  His  amendment 
would  extend  the  present  foreign  aid 
program  only  as  it  relates  to  salaries  and 
necessary  expenses,  and  it  would  provide 
$300  mUhon  in  military  credits  to  Israel. 
These  are  matters  on  which  almost  all 
Members  of  Congress  can  agree.  We  can 
iwiss  the  continuing  resolution  in  that 
form  now.  Then,  in  the  next  session,  we 


can  return  to  the  important  work  of 
creating  a  new  foreign  aid  policy. 

The  alternative  before  us  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  present  foreign  aid  program 
which,  in  many  respects,  Is  a  mask  for 
military  aid  to  repressive  regimes  and 
an  attempt  to  buy  poliUcal  support  from 
countries  dependent  on  our  help.  That 
approach  to  foreign  aid  is  sterile,  im- 
moral, and  ineffective. 

We  may  want  to  extend  military  as- 
sistance to  certain  countries.  Such  aid 
should  not  be  a  part  of  our  general  for- 
eign aid  program  but  should  be  consid- 
ered in  each  individual  case  and  decided 
on  the  merits.  The  net  result  of  such 
scrutiny  of  proposed  military  aid  pro- 
grams will  be,  I  believe,  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  military  assistance. 

The  bulk  of  our  foreign  assistance 
should  be  aimed  at  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  those  countries  which  are 
struggling  to  give  their  people  a  better 
life — adequate  food  and  medical  care, 
more  efficient  agricultural  production! 
the  beginning  of  an  industrial  capability. 
We  should  be  moving  toward  a  multi- 
lateral approach  to  such  aid.  By  pooling 
our  resources  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries we  can  insure  that  economic  assist- 
ance is  a  cooperative  effort  not  a  com- 
petiUve  one.  Our  experience  of  the  past 
25  years  should  have  taught  us  that 
competition  for  political  support  through 
foreign  aid  is  unlikely  to  achieve  its  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  time,  recipient  nations 
are  likely  to  be  suspicious  of  the  donor. 
Two  days  after  the  Senate  decision  to 
reject  the  present  approach  to  foreign 
aid,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2796,  which 
embodies  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram I  have  been  discussing.  It  included 
those  provisions  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  bill  relating  to 
economic  and  technical  assistance.  It 
contained  the  full  administration  request 
for  multilateral  agencies,  including  those 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  full  amounts 
for  economic  development  loans  and 
technical  assistance  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  phase-out  of  the  bi- 
lateral program  by  Jime  30.  1973.  It  con- 
tained the  McGovern-Hatfleld  formula 
for  congressional  action  to  set  a  date  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Indochina.  And  it  retained  many  other 
features  including  those  relating  to  con- 
trol of  the  international  drug  traffic  and 
population  control. 

Most  important,  that  proposal  dealt 
with  the  proper  relationship  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  in  the 
determination  of  our  foreign  policy. 

That  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  be  headed.  That  is  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  Senate  vote  oflast  Octo- 
ber. That  is  the  direction  of  hope. 

An  extension  of  the  present  foreign  aid 
system  would  be  a  rejection  of  that  ap- 
proach. Most  importantly,  it  would  fur- 
ther weaken  the  powers  of  Congress  in 
the  determination  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  were  to 
pass,  it  would  extend  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  that  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate  would  be  extended  another 
year  by  default.  The  work  of  the  various 
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committees  of  Congress  and  of  the  Sen 
ate  itself  would  be  ignored.  The  contlniu 
Ing  resolution  would  not  include  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  spending  control! 
on  both  miUtary  and  nonmilitary  aid. 
limits  on  funding  for  specific  progtani 
such  as  in  Cambodia,  or  overall  fundlna 
at  a  lower  level  as  would  have  predial 
emerged  from  the  Congress. 

We  should  adopt  the  more  limited  Pul- 
bright  amendment.  There  is  more  than 
$4  bUllon  in  the  aid  pipeline  so  that 
foreign  assistance  wiU  not  come  to  a 
halt. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  confirm 
our  intention  to  alter  our  foreign  aid 
poUcy  by  rejecting  the  full-scale  con- 
tinuing resolution.  We  can  let  the  ad- 
ministration know  that  the  Senate  meant 
to  play  its  constitutional  role  in  the  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policy  and  that  it 
is  going  to  insist  on  a  new  look  for  our 
foreign  aid  program.  If  we  are  forced  to 
vote  on  the  continuing  resolution,  I  shaU 
vote  against  it,  just  as  I  would  vote 
against  any  other  measure  harmful  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nil- 
so  •  I .  The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed and  third  reading  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1005. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  ( Mr.  Bentsen  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mokdalk)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mxjskh), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  trom  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stenkis),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  California  (Mr.  Tumnrr)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Dlinols  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  and  the  Senator  from 
Calif omia  (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  CTonnecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott),  the  Senator  from  Oklah(Mna 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
MasssKihusetta  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  (Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  tumoimced — yeas  45, 
nays  9,  as  follows : 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Boggg 

Buckley 

Byrd,  w.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

CurtU 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 


NAYS— 8 


(No.  466  Leg.] 

TEAS— 46 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Hansen 

Pastors 

Hart 

Pearaon 

Hruska 

Percy 

Hughes 

Prozmlre 

Humphrey 

Randolidi 

Jackson 

Roth 

Javlta 

Schwelker 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Matblaa 

Sparkman 

McOee 

Spong 

McOoTem 

Taft 

MetcaU 

Thurmond 

MUler 

WUllams 

Uoa* 

Touns 

AUen 

Pulbrlght 

Jordan,  N.O 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Manafleld 

Cook 

Hatfield 

McCIellan 

NOT  VOTINC3— 4« 

Allott 

Pong 

Packwood 

Anderson 

OambreU 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Oravel 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Smith 

Bible 

Hartke 

Stafford 

Brock 

HolUnga 

Stennls 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Long 

Symington 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Ervln 

Mundt 

Fannin 

Muskle 

ther,  That  Senators  in  control  of  time 
on  the  bill  may  yield  therefrom  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1005) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
biU  (H.R.  10604)  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  death  payment  to 
pay  the  burial  and  memorial  services 
expenses  and  related  expenses  for  an 
insured  individual  whose  body  is  unavail- 
able for  burial. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  present  a  resoluticoi,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  joint  leadership,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  on  behalf  of  the  joint  leadership. 


THE  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972— A  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
at  sacti  time  as  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  aid  is  called  before 
the  Senate  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
the  bill  of  not  to  exceed  6  hours,  to  be 
equBdly  divided  between  the  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Young)  ;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree be  limited  to  1  hour,  and  time  on 
any  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 
motion,  apiieal,  or  point  of  order,  with 
exception  of  nondebatable  motions,  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
aforementioned  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  not 
germane  be  in  order;  And  ordered  fur- 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIEILD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  smd  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  two  Houses  have  com- 
pleted their  business  of  the  session  and 
are  ready  to  adjoi'.rn  unless  he  has  some  fur- 
ther communication  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  as  the 
two  Senators  to  notify  the  President. 


THANKS      OF      THE      SENATE      TO 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

The'assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
rPRolution  (R.  Re.<!  216)  asfnllow.s: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Splro 
T.  Agnew,  Vice  President  of  the  United  StatPs 
and  President  of  the  Senate,  for  the  cour- 
teous, dignified,  and  Impartial  manner  In 
which  he  has  presided  over  Its  deliberations 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-second 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  £is  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Allen 
J.  EUender,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  im- 
partial manner  In  which  he  has  presided 
over  Its  deliberations  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Nlnety-seoond  Congress. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reeolu- 
tion  was  ponsidered  and  agreed  to. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


December  17,  I971 


THANKS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  218),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Th»t  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  L«e 
Metcall,  Acting  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and 
Impartial  manner  In  which  he  has  presided 
over  its  deliberations  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-second  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  as  ad- 
visers to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  to  be  held 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  being  held  June 
6-16,  1972:  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  with  the 
following  Senators  acting  as  alternates: 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskik), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott). 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  COMMISSIONS 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  219),  as  follows: 

Resolted.  That,  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  be  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  commissions  or  committees  author- 
ized by  law,  by  concurrent  action  of  the  two 
Houses,  or  by  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AN    ALL-TIME    RECORD — 423    ROLL- 
CALLS  THIS  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  last 
roUcall  marks,  as  nearly  as  my  record 
shows,  the  423d  rolIcaU  of  the  session, 
which  is  an  all-time  record  and  I  think 
should  be  noted  accordingly  in  the  Con- 
cressiokal  RrcoRD.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Senate  has  worked  very  hard  and  very 
diligently  and,  if  I  may.  I  would  Uke  to 
express  my  thanks  to  all  my  colleagues 
for  their  many  courtesies  to  me,  and  to 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopct)  3 
minutes  or  as  much  time  as  he  desires. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  SENATE,  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE,  OR  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILI£  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  Its  immediate  COTislderation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President  pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bUls  and  joint 
resolutions  notwithstanding  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  186)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  beginning  of  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1005 »  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  flscsd  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  498)  providing 
for  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  appointed  a  committee  of  two 
Members  to  Join  a  similar  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  to  wait  upon  the 
President  and  Inform  him  that  the  two 
Houses  have  completed  their  business  of 
the  session  and  are  ready  'to  adjourn, 
unless  the  President  has  some  other  com- 
munication to  make  to  them. 


PAKISTAN  AND  INDIA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  situation  In 
India  and  Pakistan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  two  editorials,  one  In  to- 
day's Washington  Post  and  one  from  the 
New  York  Times,  and  an  article  by  the 
esteemed  columnist,  Mr.  James  Reston. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Withont 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  can 
disagree  with  some  of  the  statements  and 
conclusions  In  these  articles,  but.  in  n. 
eral,  they  present  issues  that  very  ««]] 
may  arise  in  the  future  because  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  stated  in  the 
Senate  several  days  ago  that  I  thooght 
my  country  had  acted  properly  ythm  it 
laid  before  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
the  question  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  More  diplo- 
matic language  might  have  been  used. 
It  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
charged  aggression  before  the  conaider- 
atian  of  the  issue  on  the  Security  Coon- 
cil.  Nevertheless,  beyond  the  matter  of 
tone  and  of  language,  some  country  had 
tlie  duty,  under  tlie  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  lay  this  matter  before  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  evident  that 
I-Yance  and  the  United  Kingdbom,  as 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  would 
not  do  so.  It  was  evident  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  eventually  would  veto  any 
resolution,  would  not  do  so.  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States,  which 
it  discharged. 

The  war  in  East  Pakistan  is  over,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  war  in  West  Paki- 
stan will  soon  close.  While  I  must  say  I 
do  not  think  our  country  today  has 
great  influence  in  dealing  with  probtens 
which  are  arising  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween India  and  West  Pakistan,  never- 
theless I  believe  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  as  a  country 
which  more  than  any  other  country  In 
the  world  has  given  of  its  means  and 
from  conscience  to  peoples  and  humani- 
tarian causes,  it  should  jcMn  with  other 
nations  to  assist  in  the  repatriation  and 
resettlement  of  refugees  in  India,  and  in 
providing  food  and  clothing  for  the  re- 
fugees in  India  and  the  starving  millions 
in  East  Pakistan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
will  do  this.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready done  more  than  all  other  countries 
in  the  world  combined  in  this  cause. 

I  hope.  too.  that  measures  will  be 
found  to  bring  the  war  in  West  Pakistan 
to  a  close  so  that  any  possibility  of  its 
broadening  may  be  eliminated. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  India  do 
not  approve  the  position  of  our  country 
in  recent  montlis.  I  believe  we  should 
have  expressed  openly  our  concern  over 
the  repression  suid  slaughter  of  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Pakistan  last  March.  But 
over  the  long  nm,  since  India's  independ- 
ence there  had  never  been  a  time 
of  crisis  In  India  when  the  United  States 
has  not  responded. 

I  recall  immediately  after  the  inde- 
pendence of  India,  when  there  was  des- 
perate need  for  food,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Truman  made  avail- 
able to  India,  admittedly  by  sale  $300 
millloD  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  In  1956, 
when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  country  for  India,  we 
were  able  to  provide  to  that  country, 
without  charge.  $300  million  of  wheat 
and  food  grains.  In  the  present  refugee 
crisis  over  $100,000  has  been  provided 
and  today  the  Senate  authoriwd  an 
additional  $250. 
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In  1959  and  1960.  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy,  then  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
joined  in  introducing  a  resolution,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Congress,  pn^xjsing 
that  the  Congress  sisk  the  World 
Bank  to  organize  a  consortium  to  pro- 
vide economic  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan 
upon  a  permanent  basis  to  assist  in 
their  economic  and  social  develc^Jment. 
That  was  done,  and  the  consortium  is 
still  operating. 

The  United  States  and  its  people  have 
provided  some  $9  to  $10  bilUon  of  aid  to 
the  people  of  India. 

In  India's  war  with  China,  our  coun- 
try provided  military  assistance,  when 
its  security  was  threatened. 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  provision  of 
aid  and  money  and  arms  is  of  greater 
importance  to  India  than  its  national 
interests  and  concern,  but  I  feel  that  I 
should  recount  the  story  to  indicate  that 
our  interest  in  India  has  been  great  and 
constant. 

I  believe  our  Government  attempted, 
after  the  slaughter  and  repression  in 
East  Pakistan,  in  March,  to  do  what  it 
could  to  rectify  that  awful  situation.  I 
must  say  I  never  thought  there  was  any 
possibility  of  a  settlement  without  politi- 
cal autonomy  for  East  Pakistan  which 
would  assure  the  refugees  who  had  fled 
into  India  that  they  could  return  to  East 
Pakistan  in  safety. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  justice — and  I 
have  had  access  from  time  to  time  to 
the  official  records  and  reports — I  know 
that  our  Government  attempted  to 
secure  a  settlement,  and  thus  to  help 
India  as  well  as  Pakistan. 

But  that  is  past,  and  I  hope  very  much 
now  that  the  world  community  and  our 
Government  will  use  their  efforts  to 
assist  in  the  closing  down  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  war,  and  in  the  humani- 
tarian and  economic  efforts  and  tasks 
that  lie  ahead. 

There  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
me — and  that  is  the  reported  movement 
of  U.S.  naval  forces  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  At  one  point,  it  could  be  said 
that,  if  necessary,  we  had  to  be  prepared 
to  help  in  the  evacuation  of  our  na- 
tionals. But  that  time  is  past,  and  it 
passed  very  soon.  Our  nationals  who 
wanted  to  leave,  and  all  the  official  per- 
sonnel but  17,  were  evacuated  even  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war. 

As  always,  some  who  would  not  be 
evacuated  were  the  missionaries,  just  as 
they  had  refused  to  be  evacuated  from 
China  and  other  countries  where  they 
had  gone  to  fulfill  their  duty,  as  they  saw 
it,  to  their  God. 

But  that  is  past,  and  I  would  hope 
that  our  vessels  will  be  removed,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  I  think  movements 
which  could  be  construed  to  be  a  show 
of  force  and  a  demonstration  are  value- 
less; and  second  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  military  involvement.  Soviet 
naval  forces,  though  there  is  no  protest 
about  their  movement  are  approaching 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  in  larger  number 
than  American  naval  units.  The  last 
thing  the  people  of  this  country  want  is 
any  incident  which  would  involve  this 
country  or  its  pecH?le  In  military  action. 

I  know  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  know  It  Is  not.  But 


we  should  avoid  the  appearance  of  any 
situation  which  might  involve  us  in  some 
kind  of  provocation  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  I  hope  these  forces  will  be  quickly 
withdrawn. 

The  Soviet  naval  forces  are  moving  in 
many  areas.  They  are  in  the  Mideast, 
they  are  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  are 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Let  world  opinion 
look  at  them,  and  consider  their  provoca- 
tive movements,  and  not  the  United 
States. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  felt  compelled  to 
make  this  statement,  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  and  concern  for  the  area,  and 
my  interest  and  concern  for  this  coun- 
try above  all.  Our  country  did  not  start 
the  war,  and  in  my  judgment  did  what  it 
could  to  prevent  war  in  a  situation  which 
was  insolvable  without  autonomy  for 
East  Pakistan. 

ExHiBrr   1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.   17,  1971] 

Pakistan  Sxjrrendebs 

Once  the  war  began,  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  was  a  swift  Indian 
victory  in  East  Pakistan.  Therein  lay  the 
victory  In  East  Pakistan.  Therein  lay  the  best 
promise  of  limiting  further  suffering  and 
carnage  preventing  spread  of  the  war  in  the 
West,  and  creating  a  political  authority  In 
the  East  to  express  Bengali  national  aspira- 
tions. That  "best"  has  now  come  to  be.  Paki- 
stan has  surrendered  in  the  East.  Political 
and  diplomatic  work  can  proceed  at  full 
steam  to  ensure  the  safe  repatriation  of  both 
the  surrendering  Pakistani  soldiers  and  the 
Bengali  refugees  in  India.  With  the  surren- 
der. India  has  no  further  reason  to  tighten 
military  pressure  in  the  West.  Its  unilateral 
cease-fire  pronouncement  there  and  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  assurances  that  India  has  no  ter- 
ritorial designs  East  or  West  are  welcome  in 
that  regard.  One  must  hope  that  Pakistan,  in 
Its  bitterness,  retains  the  sense  not  to  at- 
tempt a  retaliatory  strike. 

India  Is  the  immediate  winner.  It  humili- 
ated and  cut  in  half  its  arch  rival  Pakistan, 
fathered  the  new  client  state  of  Bangla  Desh, 
pKwltioned  Itself  to  unload  the  intolerable 
refugees,  and  secured  from  all  of  this  con- 
siderable lifts  of  spirit  and  pride.  The  costs 
will  not  be  measured  until  they  materialize, 
as  they  will,  later:  the  impetus  to  separation 
within  India  itself,  the  drain  on  Indian  re- 
sources which  a  desperately  poor  and  unsta- 
ble Bangla  I>e6h  will  surely  be,  and  the  Jeop- 
ardy to  Its  trsbditional  profitable  friendship 
with  the  United  Statee. 

Pakistan,  not  only  defeated  but  dismem- 
bered, must  make  painful  adjustments  in  its 
self-image,  domestic  policies  and  subconti- 
nental and  world  roles.  The  Bengalis  may 
not  be  the  last  of  the  dominant  Punjabis' 
subjects  to  demand  autonomy.  Islamabad  is 
not  likely  to  appreciate  soon  the  possible 
advantages  in  being  trimmed  back  to  more 
appropriate  sisw. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  spent  a  dec- 
ade working  to  loosen  Delhi's  ties  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  harden  India's  detachment 
from  Peking,  consummated  this  effort  in  a 
geopolitical  coup.  Moscow  supplied  India  wth 
the  arms  and  political  pu-otection  which  en- 
sured its  triumph.  It  did  this,  moreover,  while 
Washington  and  Peking  strove  ineffectively 
in  their  respeotlve  ways  to  relieve  Pakistan. 
The  Kremlin  will  now  doubtless  incur  the 
"benefits,"  questionable  as  they  are,  of  great- 
power  success:  pressure  from  its  own  flag- 
wavers  to  throw  more  weight  around  in 
India  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  pressure 
from  its  debtors  in  Delhi  to  st^>ply  them 
with  more  aid. 

Where  the  United  States  comes  out  is  hard- 
est (tf  all  to  figure.  South  Asia's  general  pov- 


erty and  Its  remoteness  from  major  areas  of 
great-pKiwer  concern  makes  a  decline  of 
American  influence  tolerable — some  would 
say  desirable.  An3rway,  as  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Oandhi's  letter  to  Mr.  Nixon,  excerpted  on 
this  page  today,  Delhi  needs  Washington — 
to  offset  Moscow  and  for  aid — a  lot  more  than 
Washington  needs  Delhi.  That  alone  makes 
it  doubtful  that  we  have  "lost"  India,  much 
as  s<xne  might  like  to  at  the  moment.  That 
Mr.  Nixon  seemed  Indifferent  to  Bengali  and 
Indian  distress  during  the  "refugee  phase  " 
hurt  him  politically  at  home  and  hurt  the 
United  States  internationally.  That  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  was  shown  to  be  futile  and 
American  friendship  for  Pakistan  ineffective 
are  additional  debits.  Whether  American 
political  and  moral  influence  was  enhanced 
by  the  administration's  condemnation  of 
the  Indian  cross-border  attack  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  whole  sequence  beginning  (to  be  ar- 
bitrary) last  March  and  ending  (to  be  arbi- 
trary again)  with  Pakistan's  surrender  In  the 
East  yesterday  has  been  an  Immense  l3-agedy. 
Regardless  of  whether  any  of  the  parties 
emerges  with  any  real  or  geopolitical  gain, 
none  of  them  emerges  with  any  particular 
honor.  Nations  and  men  acted  out  of  nar- 
rowly conceived  self-interest.  The  common 
Interest,  If  such  exists,  was  degraded.  Too 
much  suffering,  too  much  violence,  was  com- 
mitted and  condoned.  The  disintegration  of 
the  subcontinent  took  eight  months.  Putting 
the  pieces  back  together  will  take  a  much 
longer  lime. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec    17,  1971] 
Time  To  Tal.k 

Shortly  before  the  surrender  of  the  Pakis- 
tani forces  in  Dacca,  capital  of  emerging 
"Bangladesh,"  the  commander  of  Indian 
forces  in  the  eastern  region  said  of  the  West 
Pakistani  troops:  "They  are  very  gallant 
fighters  with  good  discipline.  But  there  Is  no 
hope  for  them.  The  people  are  aigainst  them." 

That  is  the  hard  reality  in  East  Bengal 
that  no  amount  of  military  courage  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  West  Pakistan 
could  change.  It  Is  a  reality  with  which 
peacemakers  must  now  deal;  a  reality  which 
must  finally  be  faced  in  Islamabad — and  in 
Washington. 

In  their  own  stubborn  and  expanding  re- 
sistance over  the  last  eight  months  and  in 
the  wildly  enthusiastic  welcome  they  have 
given  to  their  Indian  "liberators,"  the  people 
of  East  Bengal  have  made  unmistakably  clear 
their  determination  no  longer  to  be  domi- 
nated by  their  Moslem  brothers  from  the 
West. 

The  division  of  Pakistan  has  only  been 
accelerated  by  India's  unseemly  mlUtary 
intervention.  The  separation  of  East  Pakistan 
from  the  West,  rooted  in  geography,  history 
and  culture,  had  already  been  made  irrevoca- 
ble by  the  brutal  military  crackdown  which 
Islamabad  initiated  last  March  25.  dissolving 
the  bonds  of  Islamic  brotherhood  in  blood. 

Having  forced  the  issue.  India  has  a  heavy 
responsibility  now  to  move  swiftly  toward  a 
magnanimous  peace.  New  Delhi's  unilateral 
declaration  of  a  cease-fire  on  the  western 
front  and  the  pledges  of  Indian  and  Bengali 
leaders  of  protection  for  the  defeated  foe 
are  welcome  initiatives  in  this  direction.  It 
is  particularly  Important  for  India  and  for 
the  future  of  the  entire  region  that  these 
pledgee  be  strictly  honored  to  avert  any 
further  bloodbaths  and  that  Indian  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  E^ast  Bengal  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

President  Tahya  EQian's  stubborn  call  for 
continuing  war  Is  a  aelf-defeatlng  prescrip- 
tion for  more  bloodshed,  deetructlon  and 
division  throughout  the  subcontinent.  It  U 
tlnM  for  new  leaders  to  come  forward  In 
Islamabad  who  will  end  the  flghtlng  and 
open  a  dialogtie  with  India  and  with  the 
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elected  leaders  of  East  Bengal,  Including  th« 
tmprtaoned  Sheik  Uujlbur  Rahman. 

In  this  connection,  there  may  be  some  en- 
couragement in  a  remark  made  here  this 
week  by  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  Deputy  P(«mler 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  and  the 
leading  civilian  politician  in  West  Pakistan. 
"I  think  the  seoeasionlst  leaders  will  find  It 
in  their  interest  not  to  clooe  the  door  on 
Pakistan."  he  said.  "They  will  want  to  talk 
with  both  India  and  Pakistan."  It  is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  all  three  parties  to  begin 
talking  with  each  other  in  order  to  open 
doors  that  have  been  too  long  closed  by 
communal  anlmoelties  and  war,  and  to  form 
new  ties  that  are  essential  for  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  subcontinent. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  17.  1971 ) 
Who  Won  in  India? 
(By  James  Reston) 
Unttkd  NATioifs,  N.T. — India  has  won  the 
battle  for  East  PakUtan.  but  In  the  larger 
perspecUvea  of  world  politics,  this  Is  not  the 
main    thing.    Poc    the    Soviet    Union    has 
emerged  from  this  avoidable  and  tragic  oon- 
fllc*  as  the  military  arsenal  and  political  de- 
fender o(f   India,   with   access   for  Moscow's 
rising  naval  power  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
a  base  of  political   and  military  operations 
on  China's  southern  h*"V 

This  was  the  big  background  question 
In  the  Indo-Paklstanl  war.  It  was  not  only 
a  local  war  between  India  and  Pakistan,  not 
only  another  phase  In  the  long  religious  con- 
flict between  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus, 
not  only  a  mond  conflict  between  Pakistan's 
vicious  suppression  of  the  Bangladesh  rebels 
and  India's  calculated  military  aggression  to 
dismember  the  Pakistani  sUte.  Back  of  all 
this,  there  was  a  power  struggle  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  strategic 
struggle  between  Moscow  and  Washington. 
and  at  this  point  In  the  story,  which  Is  not 
tiM  last  chapter,  Moscow  has  probably  gained 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Everybody  has  been  so  preoccupied  with 
the  struggles,  blunders  and  tragedies  of  the 
Indians  and  Pakistanis,  who  cannot  even 
share  their  common  misery,  that  they  have 
forgotten  these  larger  world  strategic  strug- 
gles between  Washington  and  Moscow.  But 
the  leaders  In  Moeoow  have  obviously  not 
forgotten  the  larger  question,  or  allowed  their 
arguments  In  the  Middle  Eaat  or  their  efforts 
to  reach  a  strategle  arms  agreement  with 
th«  United  Staites  to  get  in  the  way  of  their 
naUcmallsUc  interests  In  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. 

In  the  strategic  arms  talks  with  the  United 
States  in  Vienna  and  Helsinki,  and  in  the 
Middle  Kast  debates  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  sutes,  ttM  Soviet  diplomats  have  been 
•rgulng  for  cxxnpromlae  and  aoooaunodation. 
Their  propaganda  Is  plain:  "me  great  powers 
must  work  together  for  peace,  mllit«ury  power 
must  not  be  used  to  achieve  political  ob- 
jectlvea.  and  when  it  la — as  in  the  caee  of 
lanel  in  the  war  with  the  Arab  states— the 
territory  captiircd  by  military  aggression 
must  be  given  up. 

But  when  the  United  States  invoked  these 
principles  in  an  effort  to  force  the  Indians 
and  the  Pakistanis  to  stop  the  flgbtlng  and 
withdraw  within  their  own  borders,  the 
Soviet  Union  switched.  It  was  not  interested 
In  oomixt)inlse  or  accommodation  with  the 
United  States  and  the  other  permanent 
members  of  the  UJ».  Sectxrlty  Council.  It 
went  against  the  wlU  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  o«  both  the  Security  Cotmdl  and 
the  General  Assembly,  and  cast  Its  veto 
against  a  oeaae-flre  and  withdrawal. 

Ih  short,  Moscow  reverted  to  Riisaia's  his- 
toric amblUoDS.  It  saw  a  chance  to  weaken 
Waahlngton's  long  assocUtlan  with  India 
and  India's  damoeratie  esperizDent  in  Asia, 
to  create  a  new  allUnee  with  India  and  weak- 
en (Xiln*.  to  dlaaemlMr  Pakistan,  and  to  do 
so  at  a  time  when  the  passes  between  China 


and  India  were  choked  with  snow  and  Pe- 
king could  not  easUy  counterattack  in  the 
North. 

Well,  maybe  all  these  cunning  tactics  will 
work,  and  India  wiU  be  able  to  encourage 
Independence  for  one  facUon  in  Pakistan 
'Without  encouraging  indei>endence  for  other 
factions  In  India  Itself,  Including  the  power- 
ful Communist  faction  in  the  Indian  state 
of  Kerala,  but  the  success  of  India  and  the 
Soviet  Umon  in  this  squalid  tragedy  Is  not 
the  end  of  the  story. 

They  could,  by  their  momentary  triumph, 
have  created  the  things  they  fear  the  most. 
Moscow  has  certainly  encouraged  by  this  cal- 
culated power  play  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween Washington  and  Peking  Just  before 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  China. 

Also.  India,  which  won  with  Soviet  mili- 
tary arms  and  Soviet  diplomatic  vetoes  in 
the  United  Nations,  Is  now  dependent  on  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than  from  the 
United  States,  and  In  the  long  run.  this 
could  be  a  more  awkward  alliance. 

Somebody  is  now  going  to  have  to  pick  up 
the  pieces,  finance  the  repatriation  of  the 
Pakistani  refugees  and  rebuild  the  Indian 
Army;  and  Moscow  will  probably  pick  up  the 
bill.  For  this  was  not  only,  and  maybe  not 
even  mainly,  an  Indo-Paklatanl  conflict,  but 
a  Soviet-Chinese  conflict,  and  the  Soviets 
now  have  the  possibility  of  bases  in  India, 
south  of  China,  In  addition  to  their  million 
men  on  the  SI  no-Soviet  border  In  the  north. 

This  is  reaUy  what  the  Nlion  Administra- 
tion had  m  mind  when  it  sided  with  Pakistan 
against  Inda.  Washington  was  late  and  dense 
in  reacting  to  PaklsUn's  violent  repression 
of  the  Bangladesh  rebels  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  ten  million  Pakistani  refugees  driven  Into 
India,  and  it  might  have  avoided  the  worst 
of  the  tragedy  if  it  had  reacted  sooner;  but  In 
the  middle  of  the  Indo-Paklstanl  crisis,  it 
finally  understood  the  larger  strategic  chal- 
lenge of  Moscow's  power  play. 

Maybe  this  puts  the  confrontation  of  the 
Umted  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
in  Asia  In  terms  that  are  too  bleak  and  pes- 
simistic, but  the  Indo-Paklstanl  war  should 
not  be  underestimated.  It  Is  not  merely  a 
political,  religious  and  geographical  struggle 
in  the  subcontinent  of  India  but  part  of  a 
much  wider  conflict  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  someone  saw  fit.  In  the 
closing  hours  of  tills  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  mention  a  matter  of  great  urgency 
and  great  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  free  world  and  the  future  of  our  re- 
lationship with  India,  the  largest  democ- 
racy on  earth. 

I  would  first  like  to  say  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  better  qualified,  in  fact 
few  men  in  the  world  are  better  quali- 
fied, to  comment  on  Indian  and  Amer- 
ican relationships,  than  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucty.  I  have 
been  to  India  a  number  of  times,  and 
each  time  I  am  there,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  no  matter  whom  you 
talk  with,  the  name  of  John  Shirman 
CoopiB.  former  Ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  India,  inevitably  arises. 

Senator  Coopei  has  a  unique  qualifica- 
ticn  for  speaking  cm  this  matter,  and  I 
know  he  does  so  with  great  restraint  and 
with  deep  feeling. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  detract  from  what  I  con- 
sider, on  the  whole,  the  brilliant  execu- 
tion of  our  foreign  i»licy  imder  tlie 
Nixon  administration.  What  we  have  ac- 
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complished  in  withdrawing  our  forces 
from  Vietnam  and  getting  out  of  that 
war  honorably— and  I  trust  that  effort 
will  be  continued  and  accelerated  and 
that  the  withdrawal  wUl  be  total  and 
complete— and  what  we  have  done  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  the  Mideast 
and  in  attempting  to  be  in  a  position 
where  we  can  bring  about  a  face-to-face 
consultation  among  the  powers  there 
has  been  constructive.  What  we  have 
done  to  consult  with  our  allies  in  NATO 
and  bring  them  into  our  planning  and 
consultation  before  we  take  action,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  strengthening 
and  improving  NATO  and  also  of  im- 
proving our  relationships  with  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  has  been  exceedingly 
well  done  by  President  Nixon,  and  I  ha^ 
what  will  be  accomplished  in  the  SALT 
talks  will  be  another  great  step  forward 
in  the  hope  that,  once  and  for  all,  we  can 
find  a  way  that  the  two  superpowers  can 
restrain  themselves  and  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

When  I  was  in  India  for  a  month  dur- 
ing the  Senate  recess  in  August,  I  felt 
that  in  the  long  relationship  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  that  we  have  had  with  India 
as  an  independent  nation,  the  quality  of 
that  relationship  had  never  been  lower, 
and  I  did  not  see  how  our  relations  could 
be  worse.  Yet  I  do  feel  today  they  ac- 
tually are  worse,  because  of  the  tragic 
incidents  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
few  weeks. 

I  certainly  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  the  Soviet  Union's  swiftly 
moving  in  and  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  is  power  politics  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  the  stakes  are  very  big. 
I  would  hope  that,  with  the  treaty  that 
has  been  signed  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  India,  there  was  a  realization  by 
India,  and  I  said  so  at  the  time  publicly 
to  the  President  of  India  and  other  lead- 
ers of  India  with  whom  I  consxilted,  that 
they  should  never  be  deluded  into  feeling 
that  this  was  done  by  the  Soviet  Union 
out  of  a  great  humanitarian  feeling. 

I  know  of  no  country  that  has  dealt 
more  swiftly  and  surely  with  communism 
in  its  own  country  than  India,  or  that 
has  jailed  those  who  would  try  to  over- 
throw its  Government  more  swiftly, 
surely,  or  effectively  than  the  GJovem- 
ment  of  India  has,  whether  under  the 
present  administration  or  under  Prime 
Minister  Nehru.  They  have  been  realistic 
about  the  fact  that  there  Is  little  altruism 
in  the  area  of  world  politics  and  power 
politics,  and  they  have  preserved  the 
right  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own 
interest. 

So  I  hope  they  are  under  no  illusions 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  seek  a  price 
for  the  treaty  that  has  been  signed  and 
whatever  representations  and  aasistanoe 
have  been  provided,  where  we  have  asked 
for  nothing  for  our  continuing  and  steady 
friendship  and  support  of  India  for  the 
past  25  years,  which  has  been  great,  in 
terms  of  the  resources  and  manpowe* 
that  have  been  contributed  and  some  $10 
billion  that  have  been  spoit  for  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  insure  that  this  coun- 
try, this  great  country,  can  live  In  free- 
dom and  independence  and  can  have  • 
program  of  its  own  creation  with  our 
help,  with  their  leadership  but  with  our 
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support,  that  will  enable  them  to  meet 
the  rising  aspirations  of  their  people  and 
to  provide  adequately  lor  their  own 
defense. 

Certainly,  when  we  moved  in  swiftly 
in  1962  to  offer  support,  there  was  no 
question  in  anyone's  mind  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  stood  behind 
India.  I  hope  there  is  no  question  in  any- 
one's mind  in  India  that  the  pe<H>le  of 
the  United  States  and  this  administra- 
tion continue  to  stand  behind  them.  We 
do. 

It  has  been  my  urgent  hope  that  what- 
ever we  might  do  with  other  friends  and 
allies,  such  as  Pakistan,  would  not  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  implicate  our- 
selves in  th^  situation  or  indicate  that  we 
are  taking  sides.  We  want  to  maintain 
friMidly  relationships  with  both  coun- 
tries. But  I  feel  that  there  has  been,  re- 
gretfully, the  appearance  of  diplomatic 
and  moral  support  for  Pakistan  in  recent 
months,  and  this  Implication — right  or 
wrong — has  been  made  by  the  Indian 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  indi- 
cate that  in  the  trips  and  visits  I  have 
made  to  South  Asia,  going  back  for  two 
decades,  I  have  done  so  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  it  is  literally  impossible  for 
us  to  be  very  knowledgeable  about  the 
whole  world;  that  each  of  us  should  try 
to  specialize  in  some  area — as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAViTs).  with  the  Middle  East,  develop- 
ing great  expertise  in  that  area. 

I  have  modestly  tried  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  have  taken  an  Interest 
in  India  by  study  trips  that  have  lasted 
6.  7,  or  8  weeks  at  a  time;  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  soimd  and  color  film  that  my 
wife  and  I  did  years  ago,  of  which  prints 
were  taken  by  the  USIA,  to  show  how  an 
American  sees  another  important  coun- 
try. We  recorded  the  sounds  and  the 
music  and  the  feeling  of  that  coimtry, 
as  we  tried  to  interpret  to  our  fellow 
Americans  what  India  was  all  about  and 
what  its  future  was  likely  to  be. 

With  that  background  of  a  number  of 
studies,  I  recently  visited  the  Himalayan 
areas,  traveling  with  the  Indian  Army, 
seeing  the  areas  on  the  border  of  Tibet, 
talking  with  the  military  and  observing 
their  training,  to  determine  what  kind 
of  will  there  was  to  defend  India.  I  would 
not  underestimate  the  effective  power  of 
India,  and  none  of  us  should. 

I  now  turn  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Sam  Cooper,  and  ask  what  we  as 
citizens,  what  we  as  a  country,  can  do 
now  to  continue  our  record  of  offering 
fellowship  and  friendship  to  the  people 
in  India  and  the  Government  of  India. 
What  can  we,  as  Individuals,  what  can 
we  as  a  Senate,  do  to  somehow  insure 
that  the  people  of  India  know  that  there 
are  friends  of  that  great  country  here, 
and  that  this  administration  does  believe 
in  the  people  and  the  Government  of  In- 
dia? There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
expressed  over  certain  actions  taken  by 
that  Government  tmd  what  our  role 
should  have  been  to  have  prevented  this 
war  and  what  we  could  or  could  not  have 
done.  But  I  think  it  would  be  constructive 
and  helpful  if  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Kentucky  could  offer  any  sugges- 
tions, or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  also  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  could  offer  any 
suggestions,  as  to  what  we  might  do  to 
indicate  to  our  friends  in  India  that  we 
do  believe  In  them;  that  we  believe  in 
their  future;  that  we  do  want  to  see  a 
peaceful  solution,  a  political  solution,  to 
all  problems,  not  a  continued  military 
solution;  that  we  are  pleased  at  least  that 
there  is  now  a  cease-fire;  that  we  hope  to 
see  ajx  end  to  the  human  misery  and  suf- 
fering that  those  people  have  suffered  for 
so  many  years,  the  most  recent  Instances 
of  it  that  I  saw  in  visiting  seven  refugee 
camps  in  India.  I  do  hope  there  is  a  way 
we  can  demonstrate  our  friendship  for 
them  and  our  desire  to  assist  wherever 
we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  two  incorrect  positions  which  have 
been  taken  should  be  cleared  away. 

A  week  ago,  I  was  asked  by  several 
newspaper  reporters — and  there  were 
similsu:  questions  in  the  newspapers — 
whether  the  United  States  In  some  way 
had  started  the  war  or  had  kept  the  war 
going.  Of  course,  that  position  is  utterly 
fallacious  and  foolish.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  supplied  arms  to  both  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Second,  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
United  States  could  have  prevented  the 
war.  That  was  utterly  impossible.  No 
country  can  force  another  country  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  it  does  not  consider 
to  be  in  its  national  interest.  The  United 
States  should  have  protested  Pakistani 
action,  but  it  did  try  in  a  hopeless  cause 
to  urge  change  in  East  Pakistan. 

My  own  Judgment  is  that  the  best 
thing  at  this  time  for  the  United  States 
is  to  maintain  a  low  profile,  and  to  move 
our  naval  forces  away  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  facts  speak  better  than  any 
protestations  of  friendship. 

We  have  contributed  more  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Bengali  refugees,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so,  than  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  combined,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  that.  That  will  speak 
for  itself. 

I  think  we  simply  should  be  willing  to 
aid  in  any  kind  of  way  we  can  to  bring 
about  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  West 
Pakistan  and  the  repatriation  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  refugees.  I  think  our 
role  now  is  one  of  constructive  action,  but 
low-key  action. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  Senator  Percy  by  say- 
ing, first,  I  am  glad  that  Senator  Cooper 
raised  the  subject.  There  is  no  finer 
character  and  no  finer  authority  here 
than  his  on  this  subject. 

Second,  for  myself.  I  believe  that  we 
need  a  low  profile  militarily  and  that  we 
need  a  very  high  profile  economically  and 
socially,  and  that  is  essentially  what  Sen- 
ator Cooper  has  said. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Ghandi  was  ill- 
advised  to  take  on  the  President  on  this 
subject,  whatever  may  have  been  our 
policies  or  their  mistakes;  and  probably 
It  was  ill-advised  to  brand  India  as  ag- 
gressor, even  though  a  spcdcesman,  tmd 
equally  ill-advised  to  nrsh  naval  forces 
Into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  I  join  Senator 


Cooper  and  Senator  Percy  in  the  expec- 
tation that  they  will  be  pulled  out 
promptly. 

But  I  think  that  Mrs.  Ghandi,  as  dis- 
tinguished as  she  is,  and  on  the  crest  of 
victory,  should  also  feel  that  the  low 
profile  is  best  in  political  and  diplomatic 
terms,  and  that  we  had  better  get  to 
work  on  binding  up  the  wounds  of  this 
agonizingly  hurt  subcontinent,  which 
lost  a  half  million  in  a  cyclone  and  God 
sptresnoq)  jo  sparpunii  iwem  aoq  smouij 
in  the  brutal  repression  by  the  Pakistani 
army,  and  now  in  the  struggle  which  has 
just  been  completed. 

Because  I  have  been  a  long-standing 
friend  of  foreign  military  and  economic 
aid.  I  should  also  like  to  address  a  plea 
to  President  Yahya  Khan.  It  is  too  long 
for  a  Western -oriented  nation  to  be  a 
military  dictatorship.  That  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  what  happened 
Eind  with  the  fact  that  the  mandate  of 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan,  who  elected 
a  government  which  was  a  majority,  was 
not  obeyed;  and  if  that  had  taken  power, 
it  would  not  have  been  nearly  the  calam- 
ity that  I  think  the  President  of  Pakistan 
beUeved  it  would  have  been;  that  it  would 
have  worked  out.  Democracies  have  a 
way  of  doing  that.  Nothing  in  a  democ- 
racy is  ever  quite  as  hot  as  it  is  cooked, 
and  in  a  dictatorship  it  is  likely  to  be 
hotter  than  it  is  cooked. 

In  other  words,  a  lot  more  happens 
than  meets  the  eye.  In  addition.  Paki- 
stan has  much  to  gain  from  a  Western- 
oriented  feeling  in  the  world  as  to  peace 
and  security  and  democracy  and  devel- 
opment as  against  the  dictatorships 
which  took  sides  in  this  thing,  l>oth 
Mainland  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Chinese  are  now  looking  for  another 
chance  to  have  their  inning,  which  prom- 
ises no  good  for  either  Pakistan  or  India. 
So  I  think  that  our  best  role,  as  has  been 
developed  by  both  colleagues,  is  to  stick 
to  substantial  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare, the  succor  of  the  refugees,  and  re- 
pairing the  wounds  of  war  with  con- 
structive development  in  both  countries 
economically,  including  the  constructive 
development  of  Pakistan  in  a  democratic 
direction.  In  no  case  should  we  get  mili- 
tarily involved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
put  on  the  record — although  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  properly 
surmised  that  I  did  support  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper) — that  we  should  promptly  with- 
draw our  naval  forces  from  that  area. 
I  want  at  this  time  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  I  do  support  that  position  and 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  joined  by  another  important 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs>.  in  this  recommendation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  United 
Nations  representative  in  Dacca  made  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  US.  Government 
that  there  was  no  possible  way  to  evac- 
uate, in  their  judgment,  at  that  time, 
any  missionaries  or  civilian  personnel 
unless  it  was  done  by  helicopter,  that, 
after  all,  the  runways  were  being  bombed 
right  there  at  the  airport  In  Dacca — 
where  I  was  only  a  few  months  ago — and 
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It  would  be  very  easy  to  kiiock  that  air- 
port out  of  commission,  so  that  It  was 
possible,  and  It  was  essential  and  neces- 
sary, that  we  could  rush  a  number  of 
helicopters  there,  and  a  platform,  for 
them — not  to  evacuate  Just  dozens  or 
scores  or  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  peo- 
ple if  the  situation  deteriorated  into 
human  carnage.  So  that,  with  the  cease- 
fire now,  it  is  eminently  clear  we  can 
withdraw  our  fleet  and  show  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  have  a  naval  confrontation 
nor  are  Just  there  to  have  a  massive  show 
of  force  in  the  area. 

I  have  maintained  steadily  and  con- 
sistently for  months  that  we  should 
maintain  a  position  of  neutrality  in  this 
area. 

How  tragic  it  would  be  to  get  out  of 
one  war  we  should  not  have  been  in  in 
the  first  place  and  somehow  get  involved 
in  this  one. 

I  would  suggest  one  very  important 
thing  that  we  should  do:  We  could  try 
to  persuade  the  Pakistan  Qovemment  to 
release  Mujibur  Rahman  at  an  early 
date.  In  August,  in  East  and  West  Paki- 
stan, I  told  the  Qovemment  of  Pakistan 
that  the  release  of  this  political  leader 
would  be  the  litmus  test  that  would  do 
more  good  to  relieve  tensions  in  a  bad 
situation  than  anything  else.  But,  by  not 
having  anyone  permitted  to  even  see  him, 
or  to  certify  that  he  was  alive,  and  by 
carrying  «i  a  secret  military  trial,  they 
contributed  great,  additional  tension  to 
the  situation. 

Think  of  this  man,  who,  as  a  result  of 
a  free  election,  was  slated  to  be  the  next 
Prime  Minister  of  all  Pakistan,  and  think 
of  him  in  Jail,  tried  in  a  secret  trial,  kept 
in  isolation. 

At  this  stage,  if  he  were  released,  it 
would  do  more  good  than  any  other  single 
thing  to  scmewhat  normalize  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  comments.  I  think  we  should  make 
the  record  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  clearly  stood  behind  providing  what- 
ever aid  is  needed  for  the  refugees.  The 
$250  million  in  authorizations  for  that 
purpose  were  approved  without  reluc- 
tance or  oppositicm  in  the  D.S.  Congress. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself— of  course,  he  can 
speak  for  himself — we  report  from  the 
committee  app<^ted  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  Congress 
has  concluded  its  business  and  is  ready 
to  adjourn  unless  he  has  further  com- 
municaticQs  to  make  at  this  time. 

We  report  that  the  committee  has  per- 
fcMined  its  duty. 

The  Presidoit  has  informed  us  that  he 
has  no  further  communications  to  make 
to  Congress  this  session,  and  wishes  us  to 
extend  to  the  Senate  his  thanks  for  what 
we  have  done. 

To  the  House  and  Senate,  he  wishes  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  h{4;>py  and  peace- 
ful New  Year. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader  has  Just  said, 
that  is  what  we  did,  all  right,  and  the 
President,  in  turn,  said  that  he  wished 
all  of  us  a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  New  Year. 

He  said  he  felt  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  benefit  from  the  month's 
rest.  I  am  sure,  on  our  return  to  our 
constituents,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  us. 
Who  knows,  it  may  even  be  beneficial  to 
them.  They  will  be  the  Judge  of  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  put  in  a  discordant  note  in  such 
a  harmonious  atmosphere,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  question  that  deeply  both- 
ers the  people  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
west  coast  as  well,  from  which  I  have 
just  returned. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  runs  out  on  De- 
cember 24,  so  far  as  the  west  coast 
dock  strike  situation  is  concerned,  and 
I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  parties 
in  their  private  negotiations  have 
reached  an  agreement. 

I  can  only  urge  in  the  national  inter- 
est that  they  use  every  means  at  their 
disposal  to  come  to  an  agreement;  but 
so  far,  there  has  not  been  any  disposi- 
tion to  do  so  or  to  seek  out  what  other 
steps  can  be  taken.  So  that  once  again 
we  have  the  prospect  of  a  crippling  strike 
if,  on  December  28.  goods  again  begin 
to  pile  up  on  the  docks  and  cause  an- 
other economic  crisis  at  the  very  time 
this  country  is  getting  its  economy  mov- 
ing in  a  vigorous  fashion.  So  that  it 
would  be  a  disruptive  note,  which  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  discordant  note  for 
many  Americans  next  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  information  to  offer  in  that 
respect.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  is 
aware  of  the  approaching  situation 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  Just 
described.  I  caimot  make  any  comment 
on  it  at  this  time,  because  it  is  a  matter 
which  was  not  discussed  in  the  very, 
very  brief  conversation  we  had. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
498 — PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  FIRST 
SESSION  OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Joint  leadership,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  498. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nklsok).  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  498,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  498,  Resolved  by  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring,  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on 
Friday.  December  17,  1971.  and  that  when 
they  adjourn  on  said  day,  they  stand  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVK 
COMMUNICATIONS.  REPORTS.  AND 
ALL  OTHER  SIMILAR  MATERIAL 
PROM  THE  HOUSE  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  OF  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  com- 
munications, reports,  and  all  other  sim- 
ilar material  from  the  House  during  the 
period  of  adjournment. 

The  date  of  our  return  will  be  noon  on 
January  18. 1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  the  sine  die  resolution  has  beoi 
adopted  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
no  further  business  to  be  transacted  by 
the  Senate.  There  can  be  more  speeches 
statements,  and  the  like. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  everyone  I  wish 
a  peaceful  New  Year. 


AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  adjourn  in  a  few  minutes. 
Prior  to  adjournment,  however,  I  would 
like  to  again  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  to  what  I  think 
is  a  most  important  matter  facing  our 
Government. 

I  have  been  trying  to  emphasize  these 
facts  almost  daily  for  some  months  now 
and,  with  great  frequency,  for  some  years. 
The  situation  is  getting  worse. 

I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  position.  It  Is  my  Judg- 
ment that  both  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
in  regard  to  the  Government's  finances. 
It  is  beginning  to  come  to  a  head.  There 
will  be  a  formal  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar next  year.  However,  that  merely 
formalizes  what  has  been  happening 
over  the  years. 

The  American  dollar  has  been  losing 
its  value.  So,  what  the  President  proposed 
the  other  day  is  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
I  think  it  may  do  more  good  than  it  will 
do  harm.  It  merely  formalizes  what  has 
been  happening  to  the  American  dollar. 

The  American  dollar  is  devaluating  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  years  has  been  oper- 
ating on  a  deficit  spending  program,  and 
that  deficit  spending  program  has  been 
accelerating. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  last  20  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  l>alanced  its 
budget  only  three  times.  It  has  balanced 
its  budget  in  the  years  1956,  1957,  and 
1960. 

I  might  say  that  during  each  of  those 
3  years  the  late  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
was  the  President.  As  one  Senator  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  President  Elsenhower 
for  having  brought  about  balanced 
budgets  in  those  3  years.  However,  begin- 
ning In  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  continu- 
ing through  fiscal  year  1972.  »  period  of 
12  years,  there  has  been  a  heavy  Govern- 
ment deficit  every  year. 

Even  that  would  not  be  so  bed,  Ur. 
President,  if  the  amount  <a  the  deficits 
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was  decreasing.  However,  the  fact  is  that 
the  amount  of  the  deficits  is  increasing. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  dollar  is  being 
devalued.  It  Is  bound  to  be  devalued. 

The  people  in  Germany.  Belgium,  Ja- 
maica, Japan,  and  all  over  the  wortd  do 
not  want  the  American  dollar  at  the  same 
value  they  had  to  pay  for  it  before  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  American  dollar 
will  not  buy  as  much  as  it  formerly  did. 

I  think  the  housewives  of  this  coimtry 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  finances 
than  do  the  people  in  Washington.  When 
the  housewives  go  to  the  grocery  stores, 
they  see  how  the  dollar  has  devalued  and 
deteriorated. 

It  gets  back  entirely  though,  or  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  imwiUtngness  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  put 
its  financial  house  in  order. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  Every- 
one wants  to  spend  money.  That  makes 
people  happy.  Congress  likes  to  appro- 
priate money.  I  as  a  Senator  like  to  vote 
to  appropriate  money  because  it  makes 
the  people  happy.  However,  when  we  do 
that,  then  we  will  have  to  pay  for  it  some 
day.  And  the  only  way  we  can  pay  for  it 
is  either  through  more  taxes  or  more  in- 
flation. It  is  that  simple.  And  the  people 
have  been  paying  for  it  by  infiation. 

The  President  himself  recognized  that 
fact  on  August  16  when  he  instituted 
wage  and  price  controls. 

I  think  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  to 
dramatize  the  situation  that  the  country 
is  in  financially.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem 
by  saying  to  the  workingman.  "You  hold 
down  your  wages  and  you  hold  down  your 
demand  for  wages,"  and  saying  to  the 
corporations,  the  companies,  and  the 
merchants,  "You  hold  down  your  prices." 
It  is  all  right  to  do  that.  However,  that  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  matter  unless  the 
Congress  and  unless  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  are  willing  to  say,  "We,  too, 
are  going  to  make  our  sacrifices.  We  are 
going  to  cut  down  on  this  swollen  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  on  the  smashing 
deficits." 

Of  course,  a  great  many  economists 
will  say  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  have 
heavy  deficits.  Maybe  theoretically  they 
are  right.  However.  I  have  seen  these 
economists  wrong  so  many  times  and  I 
have  seen  the  experts  in  Washington 
wrong  so  many  times  on  so  many  things, 
including  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  that 
I  am  not  going  to  go  by  what  the  experts 
say.  I  am  going  to  go  by  what  seems 
logical  and  sound  insofar  as  a  smalltown 
newspaper  editor,  who  is  now  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, views  these  problems. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  logical  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  solve  all  of  our  problems 
by  Government  spending  and  spending 
more  and  more  money.  If  that  could  be 
done,  why  would  not  every  country  in 
the  world  be  prosperous?  Why  would  not 
every  govemmoit  be  prosperous?  If  we 
can  create  prosperity  with  a  135  billion 
deficit,  which  we  will  have  for  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  then  why  can  we  not 
create  a  little  more  prosperity  by  increas- 
ing that  figure  to  $40  billion  or  $50  bil- 
lion and  get  some  positive  results  over  a 
short  period  of  time? 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  something 
that  is  dime  only  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  It  Is  not  a  temporary  expedient. 


This  Government  deficit  spending  has 
been  going  oa,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  now,  for  more  Uuui  30  years. 

As  I  have  said,  only  three  times  in  the 
last  20  years  has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's budget  been  balanced.  But  what 
is  bringing  it  to  a  head  and  what  is  caus- 
ing the  President  to  put  on  wage  and 
price  controls,  and  what  is  causing  for- 
eign nations  to  say,  "I  do  not  want  your 
dollars  at  the  same  value  as  in  the  past," 
and  what  Is  causing  the  President  to  ask 
for  a  formal  devaluation  of  the  dollar  is 
what  has  happened  in  only  3  years. 

In  the  first  3  years  of  President  Nixon's 
administration  the  accumulated  Federal 
funds  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  at  least  $78  billion.  Now,  let  us 
compare  that  to  the  accumulated  Fed- 
eral fimds  deficit  of  the  last  3  years  of 
President  Johnson's  administration.  The 
accumulated  deficit  of  the  last  3  years  of 
President  Johnson's  administration  was 
$49  billion. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  see  that  in  that 
6-year  period  the  accimiulated  Federal 
funds  deficit  of  the  Government  will  be 
$127  billion.  As  time  goes  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  to  pay  for  that.  They 
will  have  to  pay  for  that  through  infia- 
tion or  through  higher  taxes  or  both. 

On  this  last  day  o*  the  session  in  this 
calendar  year  1971.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  do  something  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
doing,  and  very  seldom  do.  I  am  going  to 
predict  that  in  1973,  regardless  of  who  Is 
elected  President,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  a 
smashing  Increase  in  Federal  taxes.  And 
where  does  that  money  come  from?  The 
bulk  of  that  money  comes  from  those  in 
the  middle  economic  group.  They  are  the 
ones  hurt  the  hardest  by  both  infiation 
and  by  taxation.  Those  in  the  middle  eco- 
nomic bracket  are  hurt  the  most.  They 
are  the  ones  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the 
taxes.  Those  who  are  living  in  very  deep 
poverty  wUl  not  be  adversely  affected 
because  they,  unfortunately,  are  in  very 
unfortimate  circumstances  already. 

Those  who  have  great  wealth  have  a 
way  of  protecting  themselves.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  them.  But  it  is  the  aver- 
age guy,  the  man  who  goes  out  to  make  a 
living,  who  works  in  the  factories,  who 
works  on  the  farms,  who  works  in  the 
stores,  who  works  for  the  various  gov- 
ernments of  our  Nation.  They  are  people 
who  are  going  to  be  the  most  severely 
affected  by  this  reckless  program  of  Gov- 
ernment financing  that  has  been  em- 
bariced  on  by  both  administrations,  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  Is 
not  a  party  matter  for  both  of  them  have 
the  same  desire  to  spend  pubUc  fimds. 
But  those  who  are  going  to  be  most 
adversely  affected  are  those  hard  work- 
ing people  of  our  Naticm  who  are  trying 
to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  who 
are  trying  to  accumulate  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  their  children  and  to 
educate  their  children. 

I  must  say  the  Senator  from  Virgirua 
is  discouraged  insofar  as  seeing  any  evi- 
dence that  this  Congress  or  this  admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  face  up  to  this 
very,  very  serious  financial  problem 
facing  the  United  States. 

The  people  living  outside  the  United 
States  see  it  far  better  than  we  see  It 
right  here  in  our  country,  and  that  is 


why  these  foreign  bankers  are  demand- 
ing a  devaluation  of  the  d<dlar. 

The  Presidoit  in  August,  very  wisely 
in  my  Judgment,  cut  the  Nation  loose 
fnHn  gold.  Now.  why  did  he  do  that?  He 
did  that  for  the  very  simple  reascxi  that 
the  United  SUtes  only  has  $10  billion  in 
gold  and  yet  our  liquidated  liabilities  to 
foreigners,  for  which  presumably  they 
can  demand  gold  in  return,  or  theoret- 
ically they  can,  are  $46  billion. 

So  the  President  was  very  wise  in  what 
he  did  in  that  regard  in  August,  it  seemed 
to  me.  Our  financial  situation  is  getting 
worse.  Perhaps  the  devaluation  of  our 
curroicy  wiU  cause  the  American  people 
to  have  some  concern  for  the  future. 
Perhaps  it  will  cause  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  attempt  to  straighten 
out  this  matter.  But  I  must  say  that 
there  is  nothing  I  have  seen  in  Wash- 
ington that  indicates  that  this  may  be 
the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  reverse  our 
procedures  in  this  regard  then  we  will 
continue  to  have  inflation,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  devalued  currency,  and  we 
will,  sooner  or  later,  have  a  smashing  tax 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  some 
tables  showing  what  I  regard  as  the 
desi)erate  financial  situation  facing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  three  tables 
may  be  printed  in  the  Recosd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-US.  GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  KSERVf  ASSETS 
AND  LIQUID  LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

ISsiected  periods,  in  billions  ol  dolltrs) 


Gold 
holdings 

Total 
assets 

Liquid 

liabilities 

EmJol  World  War  II  ... 

1957 _ 

1970...         

20  1 
22.8 
10  7 

Ml 
24  g 
14  5 
12  1 

6.9 
15  8 

43  3 

Oelobw  1971... 

10.1 

146  0 

•  Estimated  figure. 

Source;  U.S.  Tieasury  Department. 

TABLE  2.— DEFICITS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST 

ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT.  1961  72  INCLUSIVE 
(In  billions  ol  dollarsi 

Deficit  Debt 

Receipts       Outlays  (-1        interest 

1963.  83  6  90.1  -6  5  10  0 

1964  ..   87  2  95-8  -».6  10  7 

1965 90.9  94.8  -3.9  114 

1966 ...  101.4  106.5  -5.1  121 

1967  Ill  8  126.8  -15  0  13  5 

1968 114.7  143.1  -28  4  14  6 

1969 143.3  148  8  -5  5  16  6 

1970 143.2  156  3  -13  1  19  3 

1971 133.6  163  8  -30  2  20  8 

19721 .  143.0  178.0  -35  0  212 

10-year  total...     1.152.7      1,304.0  1513  150  2 

'  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Olhct  ol   Manatement  and   Budget   eicept  1972 
estimates. 

TABLE  3.-FEDERAL  FINANCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
(In  billions  ol  dollars) 

0«Scit(-) 
Revtmiet        OuUan  e  r 

iurpJiB(+) 

Federal  funds 133.6  163.1  -30  2 

Tmsttuiids..   S4.7  47.1  -f«.J 

UmtMd  biidgtt tn.3  211.6  -23  3 

Source:  U.S.  TrMsury  Otpartment. 
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AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
before  Oongreu  adjourns  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people,  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action  as  the  result 
of  our  Involvement  in  Viebiam.  At  this 
Christmas  season,  when  most  of  us  hope 
to  be  home  with  our  families,  a  large 
group  of  Americans  are  being  held  cap- 
tive in  a  foreign  land  and  others  are  miss- 
ing in  action  as  the  result  of  being  sent 
to  a  foreign  land  to  fight  a  war  on  l>e- 
half  of  the  American  people. 

I  thinlc  it  is  very  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  here  at  home  not  forget  the  plight 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  our  missing 
in  action  at  this  Christmas  season,  and 
that  we  have  them  especially  in  our 
thoughts. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Nklsoh).  The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aslc  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


December  17,  197j 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  SMXordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  Calendar  No.  412,  S.  2515,  and 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  txj  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  lor  American 
workers. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  l>een  reported  with  an 
amendment. 


ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and 
reflective  holiday  season  to  my  distin- 
gtiished  counterpart.  Senator  Griffot, 
my  namesake  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byhd), 
the  Presiding  Officer,  Senator  Nelson, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adien), 
and  all  Senators,  pages,  and  the  ever 


watchful  eye  of  the  fourth  estate,  I 
move.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  House  Ccmcurrent  Resolution  498,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  sine 
die. 

The  motiMi  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1 :32  pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT— ENROLLED 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 220,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on 
Decemlier  17, 1971,  received  the  following 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  a£Qxed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  Joint 
resolutions : 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress;  and 

H.J.  Rea.  1005.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution 
220,  the  Vice  President,  on  December  17, 
1971,  signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  December  17,  1971,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  186) 
to  provide  for  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  92d  Congress. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT— APPROVAL 
OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
he  had  awjroved  and  signed  the  follow- 
ing acts  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  December  15, 1971: 

S.  952.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  pub- 
lic lands  are  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Summit  Lake  Palutc  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1116.  An  act  to  require  the  protection, 


management,  aod  control  of  wild  trtt-roaia- 
Ing  horses  and  burros  on  puUlc  lands; 

S.  1886.  An  act  foe  the  relief  of  ^anoa 
Blon  Craig,  Arthur  P.  Wuth,  Ifia.  Lenon  D 
Hanka.  D«Tld  B.  Sleeper,  and  DeWltt  John- 
8.  2348.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  certain  f  eaalbuttr 
Investigations;  and 

8J.  Res.  1*9.  Joint  resolution  to  auUioriae 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
year  1972  as  "Interiiational  Book  Tear." 
On  December  17,  1971 ; 
S.  1938.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  subtlUe  n  of  Otle  28,  District  of  CoJumbla 
Code,  relating  to  Interest  and  usury. 
On  December  18.  1971 : 
S.  29.  An  act  to  establish  the  Capites  Rear 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Utah; 

S.  113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals  and  organimtions; 

S.  248.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  WiUlam  D 
Pender; 

8.  1237.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  reoonstruction  or  repair 
of  private  nonprofit  medical  care  facUitlia 
which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  makv 
disaster;  and  '^ 

S.  2042.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  in  con- 
solidated dockets  numbered  326-D  326-E 
32&-P.  326-G,  326-H.  366.  and  367  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  December  22,  1971 : 
S.  2429.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
in  order  to  conform  to  Federal  law,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2891.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
modify  certain  provisions  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  184  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
dates  for  transmission  of  the  Economic  Re- 
port and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee;  and 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress. 

On  December  23,  1971 : 
S.  1828.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  In  order  more  effectively  to  carry 
out  the  national  effort  against  cancer; 

S.  2878.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2887.  An  act  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— FrWai^,  December  17,  1971 


TTie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  ofTereid  the  following  prayer: 

We  have  seen  His  star  in  the  east  and 
have  come  to  worship  Him. — Matthew 
2:  2. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  like  the  wise  men  of 
old  we  turn  our  faces  toward  the  star  of 
Betlilehem  and  with  reverent  hearts  be- 
gin our  pilgrimage  once  again  to  Him 
who  came  to  bring  light  and  life  to  men. 

As  we  respond  to  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas may  we  realize  that  in  truth  we  are 
responding  to  Thee  and  that  here  alone 


is  the  promise  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men.  Grant  that  we  may  so 
commit  ourselves  to  Thee  and  to  our 
country  that  we  may  hasten  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  day  of  Justice,  peace,  and 
good  will  on  our  planet. 

Now  may  the  love  of  God,  which  is 
broader  than  the  measure  of  man's  mind, 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  sufficient  for  every  need  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  J^lrlt  vrtiich 
strengthens  lu  for  every  noble  endeavor, 
lead  us  all  into  the  love  of  life  and  the 
life  of  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined ttie  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
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the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2819)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  foreign 
military  and  related  assistance  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 

DECLARE  A  RECESS  AT  ANY  TIME 

TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
any  time  today  for  the  Speaker  to  declare 
a  recess. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2819, 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHOR- 
IZATION. 1972 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  2819  >  to  provide  foreign  military 
and  related  assistance  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCK    Repobt    (H.    Rept.    No.    92-761) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2819)  to  provide  foreign  military  and  re- 
lated assistance  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  oT  the  Congress  that 
funds  to  administer  the  food- for -jicace  pro- 
gram should  not  be  reduced  as  the  result  of 
any  reduction  In  the  authorizations  provided 
to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

PART  I— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

DEVELOPMENT   LOAN    nTN» 

Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  202(a),  relating  to  author- 
ization— 

(1)  strike  out  "and  >350,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  '  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■»350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  »250,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  •260,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973";  and 

(2)  strike  out  "and  June  30,  1971"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1971,  June  30, 
1972,  and  June  30,  1973". 

(b)  In  section  203,  relating  to  fiscal  pro- 
visions, strike  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  for  the 
fisral  year  1971.  for  the  fiscal  year  1872,  sad 
for  the  fiscal  year  1978". 

ic)  In  section  200,  rdatlng  to  multUatena 
ftnd  regional  programs — 


(1)  strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(a)  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  the  planning  and 
admlnlstratton  of  development  aasUtance  by, 
or  under  the  q>onsorBhip  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, multilateral  lending  institutions,  and 
other  multUateral  organizations  may  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
that  assistance  through  participation  of 
other  donors  In  the  develc^ment  effort,  Im- 
proved coordination  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams, pooling  of  knowledge,  avoidance  of 
duplication  of  facilities  and  manpower,  and 
greater  encouragement  of  self-help  perform- 
ance."; 

(2)  Insert  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  should  reduce  the 
amounts  and  numbers  of  loans  made  by  the 
United  States  directly  to  individual  foreign 
countries  with  the  objective  of  reducing  the 
total  anaount  of  bilateral  loans  made  under 
this  Act  so  that,  by  not  later  than  June  30, 
1975,  such  total  amount  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000 — 

"(d)  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any  funds 
appropriated  under  this  part  I  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  President  to  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  International  i^ii»«vnce  OGrpc-i»...cn,  k.... 
Asian  Development  Bank  or  other  multi- 
lateral lending  Institutions  and  multilateral 
organizations  in  which  the  United  States 
participates  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  enable  any  such  Institution  or  or- 
ganization to  make  loans  to  foreign  coun- 
tries."; and 

(3)  strike  out  of  subsection  (b)  "Regional 
Programs. — ". 

(d)  Section  205,  relating  to  transfers  to 
International  financial  institutions.  is 
rei>ealed. 

TECHNICAL    COOPERATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  oi  1961.  relating 
to  technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  lu  section  212.  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, strike  out  "S183.600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  9183,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•175,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  »175,0O0,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(b)  In  section  214(c),  relating  to  authori- 
zation for  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
$25,900,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
$12,900,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  $30,000,000.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  $30,000,000". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  title  n,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  220A.  Strxz  Canal. — The  President  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  financial  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  de- 
termine, for  assisting  in  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  after  agreement  has  been  reached 
by  the  parties  Involved,  which  agreement 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  Canal  by  the  ships 
of  aU  nations,  including  Israel,  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis.  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  in 
Elgyptian  pounds  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended.". 

ROT7SIN0   CITAaANTIXS 

Sec.  103.  TlUe  HI  of  dhapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Atstanoe  Act  of  IMl,  relat- 
ing to  housing  guaranties,  is  amended  aa 
follows: 


(a)  In  section  221,  strike  out  "$130,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$205,000,000". 

(b)  In  section  323(1),  strike  out  "June  30, 
1972"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30. 
1974 '. 

OVERSEAS    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT    CORPORATION 

Sec.  104.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  proviso  of  section  238(c). 
relating  to  definitions,  strike  out  "required 
by  law  to  be". 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  239,  relating  to 
general  provisions  and  powers,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Except  for  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  no  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  opera- 
tion in  Yugoslavia  or  Romania  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  title,  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  operation  of  such 
program  in  such  country  is  important  to  the 
national  interest.". 

(c)  Section  240(h).  relating  to  agricul- 
tural credit  and  self-help  community  devel- 
opment projects.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1972"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30,   1973". 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PSOGRESS 

Sec.  105.  Section  252(a)  of  tlUe  VI  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended — 

(1)  by    striking   out    "for   the    fiscal    year 

1970,  $428,250,000,   and    for    the    fiscal    year 

1971,  $428,250,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $295,000,000. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $295,000,000' ; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$90,750,000"  and  In- 
serting "in  Ueu   thereof   "88,500,000". 

PROGRAMS    RELATING    TO    POPULATION    CROWrH 

Sec.  lOG.  Section  292  of  title  X  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  authorization,  is  amended  to 
resd  f<-s  fnllows; 

"Sec.  292.  AtJTHORiZATioN. — Of  the  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  I  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973,  $125,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  In  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  ol  tnis  Act,  funds  used  for 
such  purposes  may  be  used  on  a  loan  or 
grant  basis.". 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  chapter  3  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  authorization,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  $122,620,000,  and  for  the  fiiscal 
year  1971.  $122,620,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  $138,000,000. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $138,000.000 '. 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  — 

(1)   strike  out  "for  use  In  the  fiscal  year 

1970,  $7,530,000.  and  for  use  In  the  fiscal  year 

1971.  $7,530,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"for  use  In  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $16,000,000, 
and  for  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1973.  $15,000.- 
000";  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  President  shall 
not  exercise  any  special  authority  granted  to 
him  under  section  610(a)  or  614(a)  of  this 
Act  to  transfer  any  amount  appropriated  un- 
der this  paragraph  to,  and  to  consolidate  such 
amount  with,  any  funds  made  avaUable  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  In  subsection  (e).  strike  out  "$1,000.- 
000  for  the  flscsa  year  1970  and  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(d)  At  the  end  of  such  section  302.  add  the 
following  new  subeectlon: 

"(f)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President,  in  addition  to  other 
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unounts  ftvailabl*  for  such  purposes,  $1,000,- 
000  for  tlie  flacal  ymr  1972  and  (1,000,000  for 
the  flaeai  year  1873,  In  ^gyptUn  pounds 
owned  by  tbe  United  States  and  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  excess  to  tbe  requlic- 
ments  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Uolted  States,  for  the  pxirpose  of  providing 
technical  and  vocational  training  and  other 
assistance  to  Arab  refugees.  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  exi)ended.". 

OOHTXKGKIfCT    FUKD 

Sec.  108.  Section  451(a)  of  chapter  6  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
relating  to  the  contingency  fund,  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  nscal  year  1970  not 
to  exceed  $16,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000"  and  Instating 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000". 

INTXBNATTONAI.   NAXCOTICS  COlfTXOL   AND 
XEFUUEC  STLIXF  ASSISTANCX 

Sxc.  100.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapters: 

"CHAPTXa  8 IinXKNAnONAI.  Naxcotics 

CONTROI. 

"Sec.  431.  Intxrnationai,  NARConca  Con- 
TsoL. — It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
effective  International  cooperation  is  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  the  illicit  production, 
trafficking  In,  and  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 
In  order  to  promote  such  cooperation,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  to  facilitate  cen- 
tred of  the  production,  processing,  transpor- 
tation, nd  distribution  of  narcotic  analge- 
sics. Including  opium  and  its  derivatives,  oth- 
er narcotic  drugs  and  peychotroplcs  and  other 
controlled  substances  as  defined  In  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-513).  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  or  International  organization, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine, for  the  control  of  the  production 
of,  processing  of,  and  traffic  in,  narcotic  and 
psychotropic  drugs.  In  furnishing  such  as- 
sistance the  President  may  use  any  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  sus- 
pend economic  and  military  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  or  any  other  Act.  and  shall 
suspend  sales  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  and  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  with  respect  to  any  country  when  the 
President  determines  that  the  government  of 
such  country  has  failed  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  (as  defined  by  the 
Comprehei^ve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970)  produced  or  processed, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  in  such  country,  or  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being 
s:>ld  illegally  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
country  to  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel or  their  dependents,  or  from  entering 
the  United  States  unlawfully.  Such  suspen- 
sion shall  continue  until  the  President  de- 
ternoines  that  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try has  taken  adequate  steps  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

•'Chaptek  9 — Refugee  Reljep  Assistance 
••Sec.  491.  Rjetdgee  Rzlxet  Assistance. — 
TTiere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
po6  7.  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  use  by  the 
President  in  providing  assistance  for  the 
relief  and  rehablliutlon  of  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  and  for  humanitarian  relief  in 
East  Pakistan.  Such  assistance  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 


under  the  auspices  of  and  by  International 
Inatltutions  and  relief  agencies  or  United 
States  voluntary  agencies.". 

PAKT  n— MHJTAKY  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  military  assistance. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  604(a),  reUtlng  to  author- 
IzaUon,  strUe  out  "$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972". 

(b)  In  section  605(b)(2),  relaUng  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(c)  Section  505(e).  relaUng  to  conditions 
of  eligibility.  Is  repealed. 

(d)  In  section  506(a),  relating  to  special 
authority — 

(1)  strike  out  "1970  and  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1972 ',  and 

(2)  strike  out  "each  of  tbe  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fis- 
cal year  1972". 

(e)  Section  507(a),  relating  to  resUlctlous 
on  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  value  of  defense 
articles  furnished  by  the  Umted  States  Gov- 
ernment under  this  Act  to  Latin  American 
countries  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000.  Not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  in  value  of  defense  articles 
may  be  furnished  under  this  part  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis  to  an  Inter-American  military 
force  under  the  control  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.". 

(f )  At  the  end  of  chapter  2  of  such  part  II. 
add  the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  511.  CoNsmERATioNs  in  Furnishing 
MiLiTAaT  Assistance. — Decisions  to  furnish 
military  assistance  made  under  this  part 
shall  take  into  account  whether  such  assist- 
ance will — 

"( 1 )  contribute  to  an  arms  race; 

"(2)  increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak 
or  escalation  of  conflict;  or 

"(3)  prejudice  the  development  of  bUateral 
or  multilateral   arms  control  arrangements. 

"Sec.  512.  Miutaut  Assistancx  Aovisobt 
Groitps  and  Missions. — (a)  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  need  for  large  United 
States  military  assistance  advisory  groups  and 
military  aid  missions  in  foreign  countries 
has  diminished  substantially  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  the  words  of  the  Peterson  Task 
Force  Report  on  International  Development. 
"The  United  States  now  can  reduce  Its  super- 
vision and  advice  to  a  minimum,  thus  en- 
couraging progress  toward  self-reliance. 
United  States  military  missions  and  ad- 
visory groups  should  be  consolidated  with 
other  elements  in  our  overseas  missions  as 
soon  as  possible.' 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  total  num- 
ber of  United  States  military  personnel  as- 
signed and  detailed,  as  of  September  30.  1971. 
to  United  States  military  assistance  advisory 
groups,  military  missions,  and  other  organi- 
zations of  the  United  SUtes  performing  ac- 
tivities similar  to  such  groups  and  missions, 
shall  be  reduced  by  at  least  15  per  centum 
by  September  30,  1972,  but  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  effect  an  aggregate  reduction  of 
25  per  centum  by  September  30.  1972. 

Sec.  513.  Muxfart  Assistanc*  Authori- 
zations roR  TUAiL.AND. — After  June  30,  1972, 
no  mlliUry  assistance  shaU  be  furnished  by 
the  United  States  to  Thailand  directly  or 
through  any  other  foreign  country  unless 
that  assistance  is  authorized  under  this  Act 
or  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act. 

"S»c.  514.  Speciai.  Foreign  Countrt  Ac- 
counts.—  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  no  defense  article  may  be 
given,  and  no  grant  of  military  assistance 
may  be  made,  under  this  Act  to  a  foreign 
country  unless  the  country  agrees — 

"(11  to  deposit  In   a  speclal  account  es- 
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tablished  by  the  United  States  OovenuaaBt 
the  following  amounts  of  ciurency  of  tj.«» 
country:  ^^ 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  excess  defense  ar- 
ticle to  be  given  to  that  country,  an  amoont 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  fair  valus  of 
the  article,  as  determined  by  tha  Saentary 
of  State,  at  the  time  the  agreement  to^re 
the  article  to  the  ootintry  Is  made;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  of  military  as- 
Blstance  to  be  made  to  that  country  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  each  such 
grant:  and 

"(2)  to  allow  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  use  such  amovmts  from  that  q>eelal 
account  as  may  be  determined,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  President  to  be  necenary  to 
pay  aU  official  costs  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment payable  in  the  currency  of  tbat 
country,  including  all  costs  relating  to  the 
financing  of  international  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  in  which  that 
country  participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  ■ducatlonai  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

"(b)  The  President  may  waive  any  amount 
of  currency  of  a  foreign  country  required  to 
be  deposited  under  subeection  (a)  (1)  of  this 
section  if  he  determines  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  able  to  pay  all  of 
its  official  costs  payable  in  the  currency  of 
that  country  enumerated  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section  without  the  deposit 
of  such  amount  and  without  having  to  ex- 
p>end  United  States  dollars  to  purchase  cur- 
rency of  that  country  to  pay  such  costs. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  an  excess  de- 
fense article  Is  given,  or  a  grant  of  military 
assistance  Is  made — 

"  ( 1 )  to  a  foreign  country  under  an  agree- 
ment with  that  country  which  allows  the 
United  States  Government  to  operate  a  mili- 
tary or  other  similar  biise  in  that  country 
in  exchange  for  that  article  or  grant;  and 

"(2)   to  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

"(d)  In  no  event  shall  any  foreign  coun- 
try be  required  imder  this  section,  to  make 
deposits  in  a  speclal  account  aggregating 
more   than  $20,000,000  in  any  one  year.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  At  the  end  of  such  part  n, 
add  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  4 — Sec'uiuti  Sxtppobtimo 
Assistance 
"Src.  631.  OcNXRAL  AuTHORiTT. — The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
to  friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bod- 
ies eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
Act  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine.  In  order  to  support  or  promote 
economic  or  political  stability.  Tbe  authority 
of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  more  than  twelve  countries  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

"Sec  532.  Authorization. — There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  $618,000,000. 
of  which  not  less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be 
available  solely  for  Isrsiel:  Providei,  That 
where  commodities  are  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  this  chapter  under  arrangements 
which  will  result  In  the  accrual  of  proceeds 
to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  from  the  sale 
thereof,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  as- 
sure that  such  proceeds  will  not  be  budgeted 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  for  economic 
assistance  projects  or  programs  unless  the 
President  or  his  representative  has  given 
prior  written  approval.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  None  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  un- 
less, beginning  In  January  1971,  and  quarterly 
thereafter,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  determine  that  tbe  accommoda- 
tion rate  of  exchange,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change for  United  States  Government  pur- 
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chases  of  piasters  for  goods  and  services,  be- 
tween said  Oovemment  and  the  United 
States  is  fair  to  both  countries. 

"Sk.  633.  Uirmo  Btatoi  Rxruiro 
Claims. — It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  seek  the  agreement  of 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  separate 
special  account  of  United  States  dollars, 
which  account  shall  be  available  solely  for 
withdrawals  by  the  United  States,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
may  determine,  In  satisfaction  of  the  United 
States  dollar  refund  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  arising  out  of  operations 
conducted  under  this  Act.  Such  account 
should  be  established  in  an  amount  not  less 
than  $10,000,000  and  maintained  thereafter 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  cover  United  States 
refund  claims  as  they  arise.". 

(b)  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  hereby  repealed. 
References  to  such  chapter  or  any  sections 
thereof  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  ref- 
erences to  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  to  appro- 
priate sections  thereof.  All  references  to  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  references  also 
to  chapter  4  of  part  II.  and  all  references  to 
part  II  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
Include  chapter  4  of  such  part  II. 

PART  III— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS 
Szc.  301.  Section  620  of  chapter  1  of  part 
HI  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(V)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act.  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  un- 
der the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  to  Greece. 
This  restriction  may  be  waived  when  the 
President  finds  that  overriding  requirements 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
Justify  such  a  waiver  and  promptly  reports 
such  finding  to  the  Congress  In  writing,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  for  such  finding. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  in 
no  event  shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  (1) 
assistance  furnished  to  Greece  under  this 
Act.  and  (2)  sales  made  to  Greece  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  in  any  fiscal 
year,  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  expended 
for  such  assistance  and  such  sales  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971. 

"{w)(i)  All  military,  economic,  or  other 
assistance,  all  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit,  guar- 
anty, or  any  other  means) .  all  sales  of  agricul- 
tural conunodiUes  (whether  for  cash,  credit 
or  by  other  means),  and  all  licenses  with 
respect  to  the  transporution  of  arms,  am- 
munitions, and  implements  of  war  (Includ- 
ing technical  data  relating  thereto)  to  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  under  this  or  any 
other  law  shaU  be  suspended  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subeection. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
Shall  cease  to  apply  when  the  President  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  the  Government 
or  Pakistan  la  cooperating  fully  In  allowing 
the  situation  in  East  Pakistan  to  return  to 
reasonable  stebUity  and  that  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  in  India  have  been  allowed,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  reclaim  their  lands  and  properties 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  apply  to 
the  provision  of  food  and  other  humanitarian 
assistance  which  is  cowdlnated,  distributed 
or  monitored  under  International  au^>lc«s  "' 
Sec.  302.  Section  624  of  chapter  2  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  re- 
lating to  statutory  officers,  is  amended  by 
^b»f  **  ^*  *°**  thsrsof  th«  following  new 

"(e)  In  addlUon  to  the  officers  otherwise 
provided  tot  in  this  swsUon.  the  Pnaident 


shall  iH>polnt,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  one  officer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  security  assistance  pro- 
grams.". 

Skc.  303.  Section  837(a)  of  chapter  2  of 
part  HI  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  authorization  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  agency  administering 
part  I.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  $61,126,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  $51,126,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $50.- 
000.000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $50,000.- 
000". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  (1)  Section  662  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  miscella- 
neous provisions,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  652.  Limitation  Upon  Exercise  of 
Special  Authorities. — The  President  shall 
not  exercise  any  special  authority  granted  to 
him  under  section  506(a),  610(a),  or  ei4(a) 
of  this  Act  unless  the  President,  prior  to  the 
date  he  Intends  to  exercise  any  such  au- 
thority, notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  in  writing  of 
each  such  intended  exercise,  the  section  of 
this  Act  under  which  such  authority  is  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  Justification  for.  and  the 
extent   of.  the  exercise   of  such   authority." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  506(a)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  speclal  authority,  is 
repealed. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  634(d)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  reports  and  informa- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  "610.  614 
(a),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "610(b).". 

(b)  Chapter  3  of  part  ni  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  653.  Change  in  Allocation  of  For- 
eign Assistance. —  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  any  law  appropri- 
ating funds  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this 
Act  (other  than  section  451  or  637).  the 
President  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  each 
foreign  country  and  international  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  Government 
intends  to  provide  any  portion  of  the  funds 
under  such  law  and  of  the  amount  of  funds 
under  that  law,  by  category  of  assistance,  that 
the  United  States  Oovemment  intends  to 
provide  to  each.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  not  provide  to  any  foreign  country 
or  International  organization  any  funds  un- 
der that  law  which  exceeds  by  10  per  centum 
the  amount  of  military  grant  assistance  or 
security  supporting  assistance,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  the  President  notified  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment intended  to  provide  that  country  or 
organization  under  that  law,  unless  the  Pres- 
ident ( 1 )  determines  that  it  Is  in  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  such 
country  or  organization  receive  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  included  in  such  notifica- 
tion for  that  country  or  organization,  and 
(2)  reports  to  Congress,  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  excess  funds 
are  to  be  provided  to  that  country  or  orga- 
nization, each  such  determination.  Including 
the  name  of  the  country  or  organization  to 
receive  fimds  In  excess  of  such  per  centum, 
the  amount  of  funds  in  excess  of  that  per 
centum  which  are  to  be  provided,  and  the 
Justification  for  providing  the  additional 
assistance. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  law  m^tUng 
continuing  appropriations  and  may  not  be 
waived  under  the  provisions  of  section  614 
(a)  of  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  664.  Prxsiokntui.  Pikdincs  and  D«- 
txrkinations. — (a)  In  any  case  In  which 
the  President  Is  required  to  make  a  report 
to  tha  Congress,  or  to  any  committee  <»'  offi- 
cer of  either  House  of  Congress,  concerning 
any  finding  or  determination  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Foreign  limitary  Sales 


Act,  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriation  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year,  that  finding  or  determination  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(b)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
any  such  finding  or  determination  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  that  finding  or  determi- 
nation has  been  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

"(c)  Each  such  finding  or  determination 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  it  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
concludes  that  such  publication  would  be 
harmful  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  only  a  statement  that  a  de- 
termination or  finding  has  been  made  by  the 
President,  including  the  name  and  section 
of  the  Act  under  which  It  was  made,  shall 
be  published. 

"(d)  No  committee  or  officer  of  either 
House  of  Congress  shall  be  denied  any  re- 
quested information  relating  to  any  finding 
or  determination  which  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress,  or  to  any 
committee  or  officer  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, under  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  even  though 
such  report  has  not  yet  been  transmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  officer  of 
either  House  of  Congress. 

"Sec  655.  Limitations  Upon  Assistance  to 
OB  FOR  Cambodia. —  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  law 
may  be  obligated  In  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$341,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance,  or  any  operation,  project,  or 
program  of  any  kind,  or  for  providing  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  serv- 
ices, personnel,  or  advisers  In,  to,  for.  or  on 
behalf  of  Cambodia  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972. 

"(b)  In  computing  the  $341,000,000  limita- 
tion on  obligation  authority  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  In  fiscal  year  1972,  (1) 
there  shall  be  included  in  the  computation 
the  value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials,  or 
equipment  provided  to.  for.  or  on  behalf  of 
Cambodia  In  such  fiscal  year  by  gift,  dona- 
tion, loan,  lease,  or  otherwise,  and  (2)  there 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  computation  the 
value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials,  or 
equipment  attributable  to  the  operations  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
in  Cambodia.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, 'value'  means  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment provided  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cam- 
bodia but  in  no  case  less  than  33^  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  the  United  States  paid 
at  the  time  such  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
or  equipment  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any  of 
the  purposes  described  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in,  to.  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Cam- 
bodia in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
30.  1972,  unless  such  funds  have  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  no  case 
shall  funds  in  any  amount  in  excess  of  the 
amount  specifically  authorized  by  law  for  any 
fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such  purpose 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  of  funds  to  carry  out 
combat  air  operations  over  Cambodia. 

"(e)  Aftor  the  date  of  enactment  <^  this 
section,  whenever  any  request  is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  in,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  Congress  explaining  tbe 
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piirpooe  for  which  such  funds  «re  to  be  used 
In  such  fiscal  ye*r. 

"(f)  The  President  sliaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  dajs  after  the  end  at 
each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1,  1071, 
a  written  report  showing  the  total  amount 
of  funds  obligated  In.  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
Cambodia  during  the  preceding  quarter  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  and  shall 
Include  In  such  report  a  general  breakdown  of 
the  total  amount  obligated,  describing  the 
different  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
obligated  and  the  total  amount  obligated 
for  such  purpose,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  first  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1971,  a  single  report  may  be 
submitted  for  both  such  quarters  and  such 
report  may  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  accurate  estimates  the  President  is  able 
to  make  taking  into  consideration  all  infor- 
mation available  to  him. 

"(g)  Enactment  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Cambodia  for  its  defense. 

"S»c.  65«.  LucrrATiONS  on  Vhttkd  Statss 

PKSSONNKI.  AKD  PEmSOMNEL  ASSISTED  BT  UNIT- 
ED States  in  Cambodia. — The  total  nximber  of 
civilian  offlcers  and  employees  of  executive 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (excluding  such  members  while  actu- 
aUy  engaged  In  air  operations  in  or  over 
Cambodia  which  originate  outside  Cambodia) 
present  in  Cambodia  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred.  The  United  States 
shall  not,  at  any  time,  pay  in  whole  or  in 
part,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  compensa- 
tion or  allowances  of  more  than  eighty-five 
Individuals  in  Cambodia  who  are  citizens  of 
countries  other  than  Cambodia  or  the  United 
States.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'executive 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovemment' 
means  any  agency,  department,  board,  wh<^y 
or  partly  owned  corporation,  instrumentality, 
commission,  or  establishment  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment. 

"Sec.  657.  Annual  Foreign  Assistance  Re- 
*o«r. — (a)  In  order  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  may  be  better  and  more 
currently  Informed  regarding  the  volume  and 
cost  of  assistance  extended  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  foreign  coimtriee  and 
International  organizations,  and  in  order 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American  i>eople 
may  be  better  informed  regarding  the  sale 
of  arms  to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  by  private  industry  of 
the  United  States,  not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  report  is  transmitted,  showing — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  by  any  means  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  such  as- 
sistance by  category  provided  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  each  such  country 
and  organization,  during  that  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  the  total  amounts  of  foreign  cxirrency 
paid  by  each  fMeIgn  country  or  International 
organization  to  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment in  such  fiscaJ  year,  what  each  payment 
was  made  for,  whether  any  portion  of  such 
payment  was  returned  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  to  the  country  or  organization 
from  which  the  payment  was  obtained  or 
whether  any  su<^  portion  was  transferred 
by  the  United  States  Oovemment  to  another 
foreign  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion, and,  if  so  returned  or  transferred,  the 
kind  of  asBlstanoe  obtained  by  that  country 
or  organization  with  tboae  foreign  currencies 
and  the  dollar  value  ta  sucti  kind  of  aaalst- 


ance: 


"(3)  the  aggregate  d<dlar  value  of  all  arms, 
ammnnittoBs.  and  oUier  impl«m«nts  ot  war. 


•oa  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  each  cate- 
gory of  such  arms,  ammunitions,  ^^ti  imple- 
menU  of  war,  exported  under  any  export  li- 
cense, to  all  foreign  countries  and  Interna- 
tional organizaUons,  and  to  each  such  coun- 
try and  organization,  during  that  fiscal  year- 
and 

"(4)  such  other  matters  relating  to  foreign 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment as  the  President  considers  appro- 
priate, including  explanations  of  the  in- 
formation required  under  clauses  (l)-(3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  All  information  contained  in  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
pubUc  information.  However,  in  the  case 
of  any  item  of  informaUon  to  be  included  in 
any  such  report  that  the  President,  on  an 
extraordinary  basis,  determines  is  clearly  det- 
rimental to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall  explain  in  a  supplemental  report 
why  publication  of  each  specific  item  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  seciulty  of  the  United 
States.  A  supplement  to  any  report  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time  that  the  report  is  transmitted. 

"(c)  If  the  Congress  is  not  In  session  at  the 
time  a  report  or  supplement  is  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  accept  that  report  or  supplement 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  present  the  report  or  supplement  to 
the  two  Houses  Immediately  upon  their  con- 
vening. 

"  (d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"  ( 1 )  'foreign  assistance'  means  any  tan- 
gible or  Intangible  item  provided  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  under  this  or  anj- 
other  law  to  a  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  training,  service,  or  technical  ad- 
vice, any  Item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed 
property,  any  agricultural  commodity. 
United  States  dollars,  and  any  ciirrencles 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  any  foreign  country; 

"(2)  "provided  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment' includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  means  of  gift, 
loan,  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty;  and 

"(3)  'value'  means  value  at  the  time  of 
transfer  except  that  in  no  case  shall  any 
commodity  or  article  of  equipment  or  mate- 
rial be  considered  to  have  a  value  less  than 
one-third  of  the  amount  the  United  States 
Government  paid  at  the  time  the  commodity 
or  article  was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

"Sec.  658.  Limitation  on  Use  or  Funds. — 
(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  all  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
thereafter  Impounded  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  programs  and  activities  adminis- 
tered by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare have  been  released  for  obligation  and 
expenditure. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  to  funds  being  withheld  in  accord- 
ance with  specific  requirements  of  law;  and 
"(2)  to  appropriations  obligated  or  ex- 
pended prior  to  April  30,  1972.". 
^.  (c)(1)  SecUon  644(m)  of  such  Act,  re- 
lating to  definitions,  is  amended  by  striking 
out — 

"(m)   'Value' means — " 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof — 

"(m)  'Value'  means,  other  than  in  aection 
657  of  this  Act—". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  634  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  reporta  and  Information,  li 
repe«I«L 
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(3)  The  provisions  of  this  suhsecUon  aiui 
section  667  of  such  Act.  as  added  by  subwiB. 
tion  (b)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  remet 
to  each  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or  aft«i> 
July  1,  1971.  ^^ 

PART  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PBOVISIOM8 
Sec.  401.  The  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  la 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  31(a)  of  chi^ter  3,  r«at- 
tng  to  authorization,  strike  out  "9350,000  000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  l»7i" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "M00;000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972". 

(b)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3,  relat- 
ing to  aggregate  ceUing  on  foreign  mUitary 
sales  credits,  strike  out  "•340,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•550.000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  of  which  amount  not  less  than 
•300,000.000  shall  be  made  available  to  Israel 
only". 

(c)  In  section  33(a)  of  chi^ter  3,  relat- 
ing to  regional  ceUlngs  on  foreign  military 
sales,  strike  out  "•75,000,000"  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "•100,000,000". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  83  of  chap- 
ter 3,  relating  to  regional  ceilings  on  foreign 
military  sales,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  The  limitations  of  this  section  may 
not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  unices 
the  President  finds  that  overriding  require- 
ments of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  Justify  such  a  waiver  and  promptly 
reports  such  finding  to  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing, together  with  his  reasons  for  such  find- 
ing. In  any  case  In  which  the  limitations 
of  this  section  are  waived  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  report  required  under  such 
sentence  shall  set  forth,  in  detail,  the  ex- 
penditures proposed  to  be  made  in  excess  of 
the  geographical  limitation  applicable  under 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  in  no  event 
shall  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amount  of 
military  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  of  cash  sales  pursuant 
to  sections  21  and  22,  of  credits,  or  partici- 
pations In  credits,  financed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 23  (excluding  credits  covered  by  guar- 
anties issued  pursuant  to  section  34(b)).  of 
the  face  amount  of  contracts  of  guaranty 
Issued  pursuant  to  sections  34  (a)  and  (b). 
and  of  loans  and  sales  In  accordance  with 
section  7307  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
exceed  any  geographical  ceiling  applicable 
under  this  section  by  more  than  an  amount 
equal  to  60  per  centum  of  such  ceiling.". 

(e)  In  section  43(a)  of  chapter  4,  relating 
to  general  provisions — 

(1)  strike  out  "and"  Immediately  before 
"(2)";  and 

(3)  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  insert  the  following:  ",  and  (3) 
the  extent  to  which  such  sale  might  con- 
tribute to  an  arms  race,  or  increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  oonlUot, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
mulUlateral  arms  control  arrangements." 

(f)  SecUon  42  of  chapter  4,  relating  to 
general  provisions,  is  amended  aa  foUows: 

(1)  In  BUbsecUon  (a),  strike  out  "but 
consideration  shall  also  be  given"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "but,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  con- 
sideration shaU  also  be  given". 

(2)  Redesignate  subeeetlona  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively,  and, 
immediately  after  subsection  (a),  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  credit  sale  shall  be  extended  un- 
der section  33,  and  no  guarantee  shall  be  is* 
sued  under  subsection  34,  in  any  case  involv- 
ing coproductlon  or  license,  production  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  of  any  defSM*  artld* 
of  United  States  origin  unless  the  SeerettfT 
of  State  shall.  In  advance  of  any  svicb  trans- 
action, advise  the  appropriate  commltt—i  at 
the  Oongreaa  and  fumlah  tbe  Speakar  of  iha 
House  <a  Rcpreeentatlvea  and  tiM  PTMldat 
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of  the  Senate  with  full  information  regard- 
ing the  proposed  transaction,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  description  of  the  particu- 
lar defense  article  or  articles  which  would 
be  produced  under  a  license  or  coproduced 
outside  the  United  States,  the  estimated 
value  of  such  production  or  coproductlon, 
and  the  probable  impact  of  the  proposed 
transaction  on  employment  and  production 
within  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  402.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1971,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  BilUtary  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (84  Stat.  2053) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b),  the  value  of 
any  excess  defense  article  granted  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  International  organization 
by  any  department,  agency,  or  Independent 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment (other  than  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development)  shall  be  considered  to 
be  an  expenditure  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  for  military  assistance.  Unless  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  certifies 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  that  the  excess  defense  article  it  is  or- 
dering Is  not  to  be  transferred  by  any  means 
to  a  foreign  country  or  international  organi- 
zation, when  an  order  is  placed  for  a  defense 
article  whose  stock  status  is  excess  at  the 
time  ordered,  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  there- 
of shall  ( 1 )  be  reserved  and  transferred  to 
a  suspense  account,  (2)  remain  in  the  sus- 
pense account  untu  the  excess  defense  article 
is  either  delivered  to  a  foreign  country  or 
international  organization  or  the  order 
therefor  is  cancelled,  and  (3)  be  transferred 
from  the  suspense  account  to  (A)  the  general 
fund  of  the  T'reasury  upon  delivery  of  such 
article,  or  (B)  to  the  military  assistance  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  fiscal  year  upon 
cancellation  of  the  order."; 

(2)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (b), 
"»100,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'■»185,0O0.000";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Except  for  excess  defense  arilcles 
granted  under  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  excess  defense 
article  granted  to  South  Vietnam  prior  to 
July  1,  1972.". 

Sec.  403.  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  5314  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  rtiatlng  to  level 
m  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowing:  "and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Coordinating  Security  Assistance 
Programs". 

Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1935,  enUtled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
parUdpaUon  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union"  (22  U,S.C.  276), 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "•53,550"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "•102,000". 

(2)  Strike  out  "•26.650"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "•57,000". 

(3)  Strike  out  "•26.900"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof    ■  $45 .000". 

Sec.  405.  Section  2  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  parlia- 
mentary conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization",  approved  July  11.  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  l92Sb).  U  amended  as  foUows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  "•30,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  •••60,000". 

(2)  Strike  out  "•15.000"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  ••»25,000^'. 

Sec.  406.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  title  of  such  part  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
CXVn 3000— Parts* 


"PART  IV— THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  ACT" 

(2)  The  caption  of  section  401  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  section  of  that  part  are 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "Inteb-Ameb- 
icAN  Foundation. —  (a)  There  is  created  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  foundation  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Foundation') ." 

(3)  Section  401  of  such  part  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Institute"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '•Foundation^'. 

(4)  Section  401(e)(4)  of  such  part  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"(4)  shaU  determine  and  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  its  obligations  shaU  be  in- 
curred and  Its  expenses,  including  expenses 
for  representation  (not  to  exceed  (10,000  in 
any  fiscal  year),  allowed  and  paid;". 

(5)  Section  401(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows : 

■■(1)(1)  The  chief  executive  ofiBcer  of  the 
Foundation  shaU  be  a  President  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  such 
terms  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Experts  and  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  may  be  employed  as  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.". 

Sec.  407.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  enable  the  Congress  generally,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  par- 
ticular, to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Acts  of 
1946  and  1970.  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  of  matters  relating  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States;   and 

(2)  providing  periodic  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  that  Department  and 
Agency. 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  2680)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  appropriation  shaU  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  State  under  any 
law  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1.  1972,  unless  previously  authcw- 
Izod  by  legislation  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  State  shall  keep 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  ail  activ- 
ities and  responslblUties  within  the  juris- 
diotlon  of  these  committees.  Any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Independent  establish- 
ment shall  furnish  any  information  re- 
quested by  either  such  committee  relating  to 
any  such  activity  or  responsibility.". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (22  use.  2684)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  701  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1476)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"PBIOB  AUTHOKIZATTONS  BT  CONGKXSS 

"Sec.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  i^ipropriation  shaU  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  any 
Oovemment  agency  authoriBed  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  under  any  law 
for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or  after 
July  1,  1972,  unlsas  prerloudy  antlMxised  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Oongress  after  the 


date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971.". 

Sec.  408.  Section  7(a)  of  the  ^>ecial  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1971  (84  Stat.  1943) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Cambodian  mUl- 
tary  forces"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"military,  paramUltary,  police,  or  other  se- 
curity or  inteUlgence  forces". 

Sec.  409.  Section  401(a)  of  Public  Law  89- 
367,  approved  March  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  37) ,  as 
amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1) ,  after  "to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States",  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  establishment  of  the  United 
States";   and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  introductory  mat- 
ter preceding  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section,  after  "Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States",  the  foUowing:  "or  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States". 

Sec.  410.  The  Congress  strongly  urges  the 
President  to  undertake  such  negotiations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  that  portion 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the 
President's  C<Mnmlsslon  tor  the  Observance 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  (known  as  the  "Lodge  CMnmission" ) 
which  proposes  that  the  portion  of  the  regu- 
lar assessed  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  be  reduced  so 
that  the  United  States  is  assessed  in  each 
year  not  more  than  25  i>er  centum  of  such 
costs  assessed  aU  mem.ber8  of  the  United 
Nations  for  that  year. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  £.  Mosgan, 

Cuement  J.  Zablocki, 

Watne  L.  Hats, 

Dante  B.  Fasceix, 

WM.    MATTTTt»n 

Petek  H.  B.  Fkeunghutsen, 
Wm.  S.  Bboomtixlo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  FULBaiGHT, 
F'RANK  CHUECH, 

O.  D.  Aiken, 
John  Sherman  Coopee, 
CurroRD  P.  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Exflanatobt  Statement  of  the 
Committee  or  Contekence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S. 
2819)  to  provide  fcwelgn  miUtary  and  related 
assistance  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  explanation  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  reccmunended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  reptwt : 

The  House  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  blU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  Senate  bUl.  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House  amendments. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  Of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill.  The  committee  of  conference  also 
recommends  that  the  Senate  recede  from  lu 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  Utle  of  the  blU. 

The  differences  between  the  text  of  the 
Houae  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
confcrenos  are  noted  below,  ezospt  for  cler- 
ical correotlons,  and  minor  drafting  and  clar- 
ifying changes. 

The  Senate  passed  two  foreign  aid  author- 
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Izatlon  bills.  S.  3810  authorized  11, 603.000.000 
for  gmnt  military  assistance,  supporting  as- 
sistance, and  foreign  military  credit  sales  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  S.  2820  authorized  •1,144- 
000.000  plus  tll.OOO.OOO  In  Egyptian  pounds 
for  economic  and  humanitarian  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  total  of  the  two  Sen- 
ate bills  for  fiscal  year  1972  was  $2,647,000,000 
plus  •11,000,000  In  Egyptian  pounds. 

The  House  amendment  to  both  bUls  con- 
tained authorizations  for  economic,  hunum- 
Itarlan,  and  military  assistance  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973.  For  fiscal  year  1972  the 
economic  part  authorized  •1.428360,000  plus 
•1,000.000  In  Egyptian  pounds  and  the  mili- 


tary part  authorized  •2,015,000.000  for  a  total 
of  •3,443,360,000  plus  •1,000,000  In  Egyptian 
pounds.  The  total  for  fiscal  year  1973  was 
•3,493,350,000  plus  •1.000,000  In  Egyptian 
pounds. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
single  bill  that  contains  authorizations  for 
economic  and  humanitarian  assistance  for 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  and  for  mUitary  as- 
sistance only  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  total 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  •2,752  - 
000,000  plus  •11.000.000  in  Egyptian  pounds. 
This  is  a  reduction  from  the  House  figure  of 
•691,350.000  and  an  increase  over  the  Senate 
figure  of  •105.000,000. 
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Of  the  total  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  •1.518,000,000  la  for  mUitary  aaslstaMe 
and  •1.234,000,000  is  for  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  For  fiscal  year  1973 
the  authorization  for  economic  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  is  •984,000,000.  The  redud 
tlon  of  •250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  authorization  for  Pakistan 
relief  Is  limited  to  fiscal  year  1972. 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  the  adjustments 
made  in  the  committee  of  conference  are 
noted  below; 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS     FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATIONS 


Protrim 


Senate,  fiscal 
year  1972 


House 
Fiscal  year  1972       Fiscal  year  1973 


Conlererice  agreement 
Fiscal  year  1972         FiKal  yur  1S73 


Economic : 

DevelopmenI  loans 1  fw  nnn  nnn 

TeehnKil  cooperation...  . 1 «  SSS' ™ 

22b,  000.  000 


Alliance  for  Progress. 
Loans. 
Grants 


International  orianuations  " '  }■ 

Arabre»utTOS(UNRWA) --""---"!IIII^^^I'II"II"""! J 


Efvptian  pounds 
$  Ba 


Indus  Basin. 
American  Khools. 

Continiency  fund 

Pakistan  refugees 

Population 

Administrative  expenses. 
Suez  Canal 


Total,  economic. 


(150.000,000) 
■75,  000,  000) 
38,  000,  000 
1.000,000 
(1.000.000) 
15.000.000 
1 5.  000.  000 
30  000.  000 

250  000, 000 

(') 
45  000,000 

(10.000,000) 


=  J400.  000.  000 
183.500,000 
378,  250,  000 
(287,  500,  000) 
(90.  750.  000) 
143,  000,  000 
1,000,000 
(1,000,000) 
5.000,000 
30,  000,  000 
30,000,000 
100,  000,  000 
'  100,  000,  000 
''57  600,000 
(') 


;  t450,  000,  000 

183,500,000 

428,  250,  000 

(337,  500,  000 

(90.750,000) 

143,000.000 

1,000.000 

(1  000.  000) 

10.000,000 

30,000,000 

50,  000,  000 

■  125.000.000 
-57,600.000 


> {250.  000.  000 
175,000.000 
295.  000,  000 
(206,  500.  000) 
(88,  500,  000) 
138.000,000 
1.000,000 
(1,000,000) 
15,000.000 
30.  000,  000 
30,  000,  000 
250  000,  000 

(') 
50  000,  000 
■(10,000,000) 


>  {250.  000, 000 

175,000,000 

295, 000, 000 

(206,  500.  000) 

(88,  500.  000) 

138.  000,  000 

1.000,000 

(l.OOO.OOD) 

15.000.000 

30.000,000 

30.000,000 

(')    

50, 000, 000 
'(10,000,000) 


Military: 

Grant  military  assistance. 

Supporting  assistance 

Israel  .     .        

Military  credit  sales 


1,144,000,000  1,428,350,000  1,478.350.000  1,234,000,000 


984,  OOO,  000 


Total,  mKitary. 
Grand  total . . 


452,  000,  COO 

566,  000,  000 

85,  000,  000 

1^00,000.000 

1.503.000,000 

HZ,  647.  000,000 


705,  000,  000 
800,  000.  000 

(•) 
510.000,000 


705.  000. 000 

800.  000,  COO 

510,000.000 


500, 000,  000 
618,000.000 
1'  (50. 000.  000) 
450,  000,  000  . 


2,015,000,000         2,015,000,000         1,518.000,000 


■>  3, 443,350. 000         3.493,350,000      u  2, 757,  ooO,  000        "984,000,000 


•Repeals  authority  to  request  appropriations  against  sums  previously  authorised  but  unaooro- 
priated  in  hscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

'  Sums  previously  authorized  but  unappropriated  are  available  (or  appropnat'ons 
.,'JL!i',ijf""'  '""'•"'"•ion  (or  international  organizations  in  S  2820  *as  j;39  000  000  of  which 
{1,000,000  was  for  Arab  refugees, 

<  Earmarks  {125,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  (or  pt  I  (or  Ihi5  program, 

'  Also  authorizes  the  use  o(  additional  pt  I  (uncis  (or  this  piogram 

•  Plus  the  use  of  {2.775.DC0  of  pt.  I  lunds. 

'In  Egyptian  pounds. 


'  Op*"-*"''*''  authorization  o(  an  appropriation  for  use  of  Egyptian  pounds  owned  by  the  United 

•  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  recommended  (H    Rept  92  380)  that  Israel  be  considered 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  program 
I '  Earmarked  from  supporting  assistance  (unds 

"  Credit  ceiling  set  at  {550.0OO.0OO,  of  which  {300,000,000  is  earmarked  lot  Israel 
I- Plus  {11,000.000  in  Egyptian  pounds 
1-  Plus  {1.000,000  in  Egyptian  pounds 


PUBLIC    LAW    480    ADMINISTBATIVE    COSTS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
administrative  expanses  of  operating  the 
P.L.  480  Pood-for-Peace  program  not  be  re- 
duced In  any  general  reduction  of  foreign 
assistance. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

USK  OF  KXCKIPTS  raOM  DOLLAR  LOANS 

The  Senate  bill  placed  a  ^200  mUUon  limi- 
tation on  the  use.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  of  dollar 
receipts  from  loans  made  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  and  under  Part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  use. 
In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  of  dollar  receipts 
from  loims  made  under  Part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  imder  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  and  under  predecessor  for- 
eign assistance  legislation. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
striking  that  portion  of  the  House  language 
which  would  have  authorized  the  use  of  dol- 
lar receipts  from  loans  oiade  under  pre- 1964 
foreign  assistance  legislation. 

Concuaiontil  intereit  rates 
The  Senate  bill  required  AJ.D.  develop- 
ment loans  (other  than  Alliance  loans)  to 
carry  a  rate  of  Intovat  no  le«  than  the  cur- 
rent intereet  rate  paid  by  the  United  States 
on  tu  outat4u>dlng  obllgattona  at  cmnparmUe 
maturity. 

The  Hotia*  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  prorlaloii. 
The  8«nat«  reoedwL 


INTEREST    RATE    ON    PUBLIC    LAW    480    LOANS 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  Section  106(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  from  an  Increase  in  Interest  rates  pro- 
posed elsewhere  in  the  Senate  bill  for  bi- 
lateral loans  funded  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Repeal   of  carryover    of   unappropriated 
auttiorizations  for  development  loans 

The  Senate  bill  amended  Seotion  202(a) 
of  the  Act  by  striking  the  proviso  which 
authorizes  appropriation  of  amounts  author- 
ized for  development  loans  for  prior  fiscal 
years  during  a  specified  period,  but  which 
remain  unappropriated. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  6ontaln  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Pro/itWtton  against  development  loans  for 
South  Korean  fishing  industry 

The  Senate  bill  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  development  loan  authority  which 
would  prohibit  any  loan  to  South  Korea  in 
coimecUon  with  construction  and  operation 
of  oommerclal  fishing  vessels,  fish  process- 
ing or  the  marketing  of  fish  products. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provlalon. 

The  Senaite  receded. 

Phase-out  of  bilateral  lending  programs 
The  Senate  bill  required  phase-out  of  the 
bilateral  loan  program  not  later  than  June 


30.  1975  and  removed  the  10%  limitation  on 
the  transfer  of  economic  assistance  funds  to 
multilateral  organizations. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  changed  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill  so  as  to  request  the  President  to  reduce 
the  number  and  amounts  of  bilateral  loans 
with  the  objective  of  reducing  such  loans  to 
the  level  of  •100  million  by  June  30,  1976, 
The  amendment  also  deleted  the  Senate 
language  which  applied  bUateral  loan  cri- 
teria to  economic  development  funds  trans- 
ferred to  multilateral  organizations. 

INDUS  BASIN   CHANTS   AUTHORIZATION 

The  House  amendment  authorized  appro- 
priation of  •S  million  for  FY  1972  and  •lO 
million  for  FY  1973, 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  appropriation 
of  •IS  million  for  FY  1972  only. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
authorizing  %\b  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

American  schools  and  hospitals 

The  Senate  bill  provided  an  authorization 
of  •16,000,000  for  thU  program  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  •SO,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973, 

The  Senate  receded. 

EXCESS  EOTPTIAN  POUNDS  TOB  BOTZ 
CANAL  EKOPKNIMO 

The  House  amendment  provided  an  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriation  of  suoh 
amounts  of  excess  Bgyptlan  pounds  as  >rs 
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now  owned  by  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance m  reopening  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Senate  bill  was  the  same  except  that 
the  appropriation  of  excess  Egyptian  pounds 
authorized  Is  limited  to  the  equivalent  of 
(10,000,000. 

The  House  receded. 

HOUSING  OUABANTT   AUTHORTTT 

The  Hoiise  amendment  Increases  present 
worldwide  housing  guaranty  Issuing  author- 
ity from  the  present  celling  of  ^130 ,000,000  to 
a  new  ceiling  of  •230,000,000.  an  Increase  of 
•  100,000,000. 

The  Senate  bill  Increased  the  ceiling  to 
(180,000,000,  an  Increase  of  •50,000,000. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  celling  to  •2,600,000,  an  increase 
of  $75,000,000. 

Exemption  for  OPIC  programs 
The  Senate  bill  added  a  provision  which 
would  except  OPIC  programs  from  prohlbl- 
tioiu  against  assistance  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  any  other  law  ap- 
plying to  any  Muntry  whenever  the  I»resldent 
determines  that  the  operation  of  the  OPIC 
program  In  suQh  country  Is  Important  to  the 
national  Interest. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  Conference  agreed  that 
the  new  authority  provided  In  the  proposed 
bill  will  be  limited  to  authorize  OPIC  opera- 
tions In  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania. 

Change  in  definition  of  eligible  investor  for 
OPIC  programs 

The  Senate  bill  changed  the  definition  of 
"eligible  Investor"  to  delete  the  provision 
that  the  allowable  less-than-5%  foreign 
ownership  of  a  U5. -owned  foreign  corpora- 
tion must  be  required  by  law  In  order  for 
such  corporation  to  be  eligible  for  OPIC  pro- 
grams. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

Separate  authorization  for  popuUition 
programs 

The  Senate  bill  earmarked  a  total  of  $\25 
million  from  any  of  the  economic  assistance 
funds  contained  In  Part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  for  FY  1972. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  as  a 
separate  line  Item  appropriation  of  •lOO  mil- 
lion In  FY  1972  and  ^125  million  In  FY  1973. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  makes  the  earmarking  authority  apply 
to  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 

International  narcotics  control 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  to  any  foreign  country 
in  order  to  encourage  and  enable  that  coun- 
try to  control  or  eliminate  the  production, 
processing  or  distribution  of  drugs  within 
or  across  its  boundaries;  earmarked  for  drug 
control  assistance  (25,000,000  annually  from 
funds  provided  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  required  an  annual 
Presidential  determination  before  furnishing 
any  assistance  to  any  country  of  whether 
that  country  has  taken  appropriate  measures 
to  control  the  Illicit  drug  trade;  provided 
for  the  cessation  of  all  assistance  to  any 
country  determined  not  to  have  taken  appro- 
priate measures  and  the  seeking  of  Interna- 
tional economic  sanctions  against  such  coun- 
try; and  provided  Presidential  waiver  au- 
thority based  on  a  finding  of  overriding  na- 
tional interest  with  a  requirement  for  full 
reporting  to  the  Congress  on  determinations 
and  waivers. 

The  House  amendment  authorised  the 
President  to  conclude  drug  control  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  and  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  or  International 
organization  for  drug  control  purposes;  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  made 
^Jrit^'*  ""'**'■  ^^^  r^relga  Assistance  Act 
01  1961,  as  amended,  for  drug  control  assist- 
ance;   and   required   the  President  to  sus- 


pend assistance  whenever  he  determines  that 
a  country  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  the  llUdt  drug  trade. 
The  Senate  receded. 

■EqUtBEMSNT  POS  PI7BUC  LAW  «8e  SECTION 
104(C)     AGREEXENn 

The  Senate  bill  eliminated  the  requirement 
currently  contained  In  section  505(e)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
that  military  assistance  recipients  enter  into 
agreements  permitting  the  use  for  security 
assistance  purposes  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
cruing to  the  U.S.  from  PL  480  sales. 

The  Hotise  amendment  contained  no  com- 
pcu-able  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

MrUTABT    ASSISTANCE   AUTHOMZATIOW 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  military  assist- 
ance of  (452  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  House  amendment  provided  an  au- 
thorization of  •705  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  to  a 
$500  million  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1972  only. 

MAP   TSAXNXNG    KEBTUCTION 

The  House  amendment  repealed  Section 
510  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  lim- 
its the  number  of  foreign  military  students 
to  be  trained  In  the  Untied  States  in  any  fis- 
cal year  to  the  number  of  foreign  students 
brought  to  the  United  States  under  the  Mu- 
tual Eklucatlonal  and  Ctiltural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  In  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded.  The  Committee  of  Con- 
ference agreed  that  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing this  limitation  to  some  basis  such  as  a 
man-month  ratio  rather  than  the  present 
man-for-man  basis  should  be  studied. 

MILITAaT  ASSIBTANCX  POS  LATIN  AlfEEICAM 
COUNTSIZS  AMD  OKGANIZATION  OP  AMXEICAJI' 
STATES 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  507(a)  of 
the  FHsrelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  by  establishing  a  celling  of  $10 
million  for  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
on  a  bilateral  basis  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, and  ^25  million  for  defense  articles 
furnished  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  an  mter- 
American  military  force  under  the  control 
of  the  Organisation  of  American  States. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

Twenty-five  percent  reduction  in  personnel 
assigned  to  military  assistance  advisory 
groups  and  missions 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  require  at  least  a  25%  reduc- 
tion m  the  personnel  to  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  groups,  military 
missions  and  other  U.S.  organizations  per- 
forming similar  activities  by  September  30, 
1972. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  reducing  the  mandatory 
reductions  to  15  percent  and  urging  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  meet  the  26  percent 
goal. 

CONSIDERATIONS    IN    rURNISHING    lUUTART 
ASSISTANCE 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  decisions  to  furnish 
military  assistance  take  Into  account  wheth- 
er such  assistance  will:  (1)  contribute  to  an 
arms  race,  (2)  Increase  the  possibility  of  out- 
break or  escalation  of  conflict  or  (3)  prej- 
udice the  development  of  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral arms  control  arrai^ements. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 


Limitations  on  availability  of  funds  for 
military  operations 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  prohibited  the  provision  of  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  any  military  itera- 
tions by  foreign  forces  In  Laos,  North  Viet- 
nam, or  Thailand  unless  Congress  has  ^>eclfi- 
cally  authorlEed  or  q>eclfically  authorizes 
the  making  of  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
pose and  designates  the  area  where  military 
operations  financed  by  such  funds  may  be 
undertaken. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  receded. 
Military  assistarice  authoriaation  for 
Thailand 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
would  require  the  transfer  of  authorizations 
for  military  assistance  programs  for  Thailand 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provisions 
with  the  understanding  that  assistance  pro- 
grammed for  Thailand  prior  to  the  date  speci- 
fied In  Section  613  and  which  is  in  the 
"pipeline"  at  that  time  may  be  provided 
regardless  of  when  the  Defense  articles  are 
actually  delivered  or  the  Defense  services 
actually  renderd. 

Netc  section  514  on  "special  foreign  country 
accounts" 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  reqtiired  the  establishment  of  special 
(foreign  country  accounts,  in  which  any 
government  receiving  grant  military  asslsu 
ance  would  deposit  an  amount  equal  to  26% 
of  the  value  of  such  assistance  and  allow 
the  United  States  Government  to  use  such 
amounts  to  pay  all  official  costa  of  the  United 
States  Government  payable  in  the  currency 
of  that  country.  Including  all  costs  relating 
to  the  financing  of  International  and  educa- 
tional cultural  exchange  programs  author- 
ized by  existing  legislation.  This  provision 
wotUd  not  apply  If  the  President  determined 
that  the  U.S.  was  able  to  pay  all  such  costs 
without  the  deposit  of  such  currency  and 
without  having  to  expend  UjS.  dollars  to 
purchase  such  currency.  It  would  also  not 
apply  m  any  case  In  which  military  assist- 
ance is  given  to  a  foreign  country  under  an 
agreement  which  allows  the  United  States 
Government  to  operate  a  maitary  or  other 
similar  base  In  that  country  In  exchange  for 
such  assistance.  The  funds  deposited  In  such 
special  accounts  would  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure without  additional  appropriations. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  which  reduced  the 
percentage  amount  required  to  be  deposited 
to  10  percent  and  specifically  excluded  from 
the  requirement  mllltau?  assistance  pro- 
vided to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos; 
and  required  deposits  by  South  Korea  to 
be  made  only  for  mUitary  assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

TRANSFER  OP  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE  TO  PART  U 
OF    THE    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  transferred  supporting  assistance 
from  Part  I.  economic  assistance,  to  Part  II. 
military  assistance,  and  renamed  the  chapter 
"Security  Supporting  Assistance." 

The  .Senate  blD  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

SXTPPOKTING    ASSISTANCE    AUTHOEIZATION 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
proprlaUon  of  9800  mlUlon  for  Security  Sup- 
porting Assistance  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  ^566  million  for  Supporting  As- 
sistance, and  provides  an  additional  separate 
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authorization  of  $86  mlUlon  for  Israel,  for 
FT  1972. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  a^^reed  to  aa 
authorisation  of  9018  million,  WO  mllUon  of 
which  was  earmarked  to  be  available  for 
Israel  only. 

PEOPOSED    CHANCES   TO    SECTION    •20(6) 

The  Senate  bill  required  suspension  of  as- 
sistance to  a  country  which  seizes  property  in 
a  manner  heretofore  prescribed  by  the  Hlck- 
enlooper  amendment  Immediately  upon  such 
seizure  and  would  permit  resumption  of  as- 
sistance only  when  the  President  Is  satisfied 
that  such  country  has  "discharged  Its  obliga- 
tions under  international  law  .  .  .  Including 
speedy  compensation." 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comp>arable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 
Prohibition   on   aid    to   countries   failing    to 
support  prisoner  of  war  convention 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  subsection  (v) 
to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
prohibiting  assistance  to  any  country  which 
the  President  determines  has  failed  to  sup- 
port actively  the  provisions  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  receded. 
Prohibition  on  assistance  to  Greece 

The  House  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section (v)  to  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  directing  that  no  asslsUnce  be 
furnished  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
and  no  sales  be  made  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  to  Greece  until  the  President 
finds  that  overriding  requirements  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  Justify 
a  waiver  of  this  prohibition  and  promptly 
reporta  such  Oudiug  to  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing with  reasons  for  such  finding.  The  House 
amendment  further  provided  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  aggrosate  amount  of  aeslEtancc  and 
sales  made  to  Greece  In  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
the  aggregate  amount  expended  for  such 
assistance  and  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Suspension  of  assistance  to  Pakistan 

The  Senate  bill  Included  a  provision  .sus- 
pending a!!  a'^l^tance  to  PsVistan  relating  to 
military  services,  all  licenses  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  arms,  ammunitions, 
and  Implements  of  war.  as  well  as  to  eco- 
nomic assistance,  other  military  assistance, 
and  sales  of  agricultural  conMnodities.  The 
provision  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  re- 
lated services  was  not  affected. 

The  House  amendment  applied  a  ban 
similar  to  that  of  the  Senate  bUl,  except  for 
sales  of  defense  services  and  military-related 
licenses. 

The  House  receded. 

Coordinator  for  security  assistance 

The  House  amendment  provldea  for  a  Se- 
curity Assistance  Coordinator  at  Executive 
Level  III  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provLslon. 

The  Senate  receded. 

USE  OF  PA«T  I  fXWD«  rO«  STATE  DEPABTUKNT 
AOMIMISTEATION  COSTS  ICLATED  TO  rOBEICir 
AID 

The  House  amendment  adds  to  the  Ftor- 
elgn  Assistance  Act  a  new  subMctlon  637(c), 
w.hich  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  93,756,000 
in  program  funds  for  Administrative  Ex- 
penses—including  1168,000  for  State  Depart- 
ment expense*— for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973.  to  cover  the  co«t  of  the 
January  1971  Federal  pay  raise  during  tboM 
fiscal  years. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House 


CAZaTOVEK   OW  UMAPntOPKIATBB    nsCAI. 
TKAa    IBTS    AtrraOUZATION 

The  Hotxse  amendment  provided  that 
amounts  authorized  but  not  appropriated  for 
FY  1973  may  be  carried  over  and  appropri- 
ated in  FY  1973. 

The  Senate  biu  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 
The  House  receded. 

Limitations  upon  exercise  of  special 
authorities 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  prevent  the  President  from 
exercising  the  special  authorities  granted 
him  under  section  506(a).  610(a)  or  614(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended  unless  he  gives  the  Congress  ten 
days  notice  prior  to  the  date  he  intends  to 
exercise  these  authorities. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  struck  out  the  ten  days  but  re- 
tained the  requirement  for  advance  notice. 
It  was  the  understanding  of  the  Committee 
of  Conference  that,  while  not  specifying  the 
number  of  days,  the  advance  notice  should 
not  Just  be  Immediately  contemporaneous 
with  the  use  of  these  authorities. 

Country-by-country  allocations 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  require  the  President  within 
thirty  days  after  foreign  assistance  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  notify  Congress 
of  the  amount  and  category  of  assistance 
which  will  be  provided  to  every  foreign 
country  and  international  organization. 
Thereafter,  the  President  would  be  restricted 
from  Increasing  by  more  than  ten  percent  the 
amount  of  assistance  to  any  country  in  any 
category  set  forth  In  such  notiflratinn  unless 
he  .should  find  the  increase  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  reported  his  decision  to 
Congress  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  of  pro- 
viding the  funds.  The  provision  would  also 
prevent  the  use  of  Section  614 1 a)  waiver  au- 
thority to  avoid  the  requirements  of  the 
section. 

The  House  ameniiment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  IIOU3C  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  made  the  transfer  provision  applicable 
only  to  military  and  related  security  assist- 
ance and  aiinwfd  the  rcqulremenu  to  be 
waived  when  it  was  "in  the  security  in- 
terests" of  the  U.S.  rather  than  "vital"  to 
those  interests. 

New  section  654  on  "Presidential  findings  and 
determinations" 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  provided  that  no  action  could  be  taken 
on  any  Presidential  finding  or  determination 
until  such  time  as  that  finding  or  determi- 
nation has  been  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

The  House  version  contained  no  compa- 
rable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

LllirrATIONS    ON    ASSUTANCB    TO    CAMBODU 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  limited  expenditure  to,  in.  or  for 
Cambodia  to  9341  mUllon  for  fiscal. year  1972 
and  Imposed  a  ceUing  of  300  U.S.  personnel 
and  50  third  country  nationals  that  could 
be  present  at  any  one  time  in  Cambodia. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provisions 
with  amendments  which  specifically  excluded 
from  the  computation  related  to  the  celling 
for  fiscal  year  1973  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  funds  attributable  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  in  Cambodia  and  raised  to  85 
the  eelllnc  on  third  country  nationals  that 
are  permitted  in  Cambodia  at  any  one  time. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  was  In  fiUl 
acreement  that  additional  congressional  con- 
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trols  over  U.S. -financed  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia should  be  exercised.  Therefore,  it  u 
Intended  that  U.S.  expenditures  In,  to'  or  in 
behalf  of  Cambodia  In  the  future  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subjected  to  limitations  and  ceU- 
Ings.  It  Is  expected  that  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  future  years  the  Administration  will 
provide  Congress  with  a  full  and  accurate 
estimate  of  the  projected  expenditures  for 
all  U.S. -financed  operations  in  Cambodia 
including  the  U.S.-pald  portion  of  the  cost 
of  South  Vietnamese  military  operations  so 
that  future  authorizations  and  ceilings  may 
be  intelligently  imposed. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    SECTION     33(a)     BELATINC   TO 
LATIN   AMERICAN    REGIONAI.   CEIUNGS 

The  Senate  bill  established  a  9100  mUllon 
annual  celling  on  nUlitary  assistance  and 
sales  to  Latin  America.  It  repealed  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  waive  the  regional  ceil- 
ings established  by  section  33  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  It  also  eliminates  the 
President's  authority  to  waive  regional  ceil- 
ings. 

The  House  amendment  established  a  celling 
of  $150  million  on  such  sales  and  assistance 
and  amended  the  F*resldenfs  waiver  author- 
ity so  that  regional  ceilings  may  be  exceeded 
by  not  more  than  50'~c.  The  Committee  of 
Conference  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  cell- 
ing of  9100  miUioii  and  the  House  waiver 
authority  allowing  an  amount  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  approved  celling  when  overriding 
requirements  of  the  national  security  exist. 

FOREIGN    MILrrART   CREDTr  SALES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  authorize  9400  million  in  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  military  credit 
sales  for  FY  1972  and  would  set  the  ceiling 
on   military  credits   at  9550  million  for  FY 

1972,  of  which  9300  million  was  to  be  avail- 
able only  for  Israel. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  9510 
million  for  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  ana 

1973.  It  also  increased  the  aggregate  celling 
on  military  credits  from  9340  million  to  9532 
rnminn  for  ei^h  of  the  fiscal  vears  1972  and 
1973. 

The  House  receded. 

FXTFNOI'^N    OF    PFRIOD    FOR    RSP.«.y»rENT    OP 
FOREIGN   MILITARY   CREDIT   SALES 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum period  cf  military  credits  from  10  to 
20  years. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  receded. 

CEILING  ON   EXCESS  DEFENSE   ARTICLES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions 
which:  provided  that  excess  defense  articles 
furnished  by  any  U.S.  agency  (other  than 
the  Agency  for  International  Development) 
would  be  considered  as  having  been  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
for  military  assistance:  established  a  celling 
of  9150  million  on  the  value  of  such  excess 
defense  articles;  and  exempted  from  the  cell- 
ing excess  defense  articles  granted  to  South 
Vietnam  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  under  author- 
ity of  laws  other  than  Part  II.  military  as- 
sistance, of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

The  House  amendment  established  only  a 
9230  million  ceiling  on  the  value  of  excess 
defense  articles  that  could  be  furnished  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1972. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provisions 
with  an  amendment  which  provided  for  a 
celling  of  9185  mUllon. 

CONSIOEmATTONS   rO«  rORCICN   MIUTART 
CREDIT   SALES 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  decisions  to  pro- 
vide foreign  mUltary  credit  sales  take 
Into  account  whether  such  assistance 
will:  (1)  contribute  to  an  arms  race, 
(3)     Increase    the    poeslblllty    of    outbreak 
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or  escalation  of  conflict  or  (3)  prejudice  the 
development  of  bllatenl  or  multilateral 
arms  (xxitrol  arrangements. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

REPORTING  REQUXaXMKNTS  FOB  LICKNSCO 
CO-PEODUCnON 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  required  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report  in  advance  to  the  House  and  Senate 
proposed  transactions  relating  to  defense 
articles  which  would  be  co-produced  or  li- 
censed outside  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Amendment  to  the  Executive  Schedule 

The  House  amendment  amends  Section 
5314  of  Title  5,  use  (Executive  Schedule)  to 
provide  for  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Coordinating  Security  Assistance  P>rograms 
at  level  lU. 

The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  receded. 

AXn-HORIZATION   FOR   U.S.   PARTICIPATION   IM  TH* 
INTERPARLIAMZNTART     tlNION 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the  au- 
thorization for  annual  appropriations  from 
953,550  to  983.000 — 938,000  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  945,000  to  cover  expenses  of  the  Ameri- 
can group  of  the  IntM-parllamentary  Union. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  appropriation 
of  9102,000 — 957,000  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Union  and  945,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
American  group. 

The  House  receded. 

AlrrHORIZATION  FOR  tJ.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTART    CONFERENCES    OF    NATO 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the 
authorization  for  annual  appropriations  for 
U.S.  participation  in  parliamentary  confer- 
ences of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization from  930,000  to  950,000,  thereby  In- 
creasing the  amoimt  available  for  the  House 
and  Senate  from  916,000  to  925,000  each. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

fSE  or  FOREIGN   CtntRENCIES  BT  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEZS 

The  Senate  bUl  amended  Section  503(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  effective 
March  1,  1972,  by  incrcMlng  U.S. -owned  ex- 
cess foreign  currency  normally  made  avail- 
able to  members  of  Congressional  commit- 
tees for  foreign  currency  expenses  Incurred 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
a  full,  itemized  report  to  the  House  Admin- 
istration and  Senate  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee of  expenses  thus  incurred  and  for  the 
publication  of  such  reports. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Annual  foreign  assistance  report 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  Section  653 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  requiring  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  show- 
ing (1)  the  value  of  all  foreign  assistance 
provided  during  the  fiscal  year.  In  total  and 
by  category  to  each  country  or  InternaUonal 
organization;  (2)  the  amount  and  reason  for 
each  payment  of  foreign  currency  to  the 
United  Sutes  during  the  fiscal  year  by  each 
country  and  International  organization, 
Whether  any  portion  waa  returned  by  the 
united  States  and,  U  to,  how  much  and  used 
for  what  purpose;  (3)  the  value  of  aU  mili- 
tary equipment  exported  under  license.  In 
total  and  to  each  country  or  InternaUonal 
organization;  and  (4)  other  matters  pertain- 
>ng  to  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs.  All  the  In- 
lormatlon  Is  to  be  unclaaalfled  exoept  on  an 


extraordinary  finding  of  clear  detriment  to 
U.S.  security. 

Foreign  aaslstanoe  la  defined  as  anything 
provided  by  ttie  VJS.  Oovemment  by  gift, 
loan,  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  International  organlzKtlon. 
Including  any  training,  service,  advice,  prop- 
erty, agricultural  commodity,  dollars  or  for- 
eign currenclee.  Value  Is  to  be  determined  as 
of  the  time  of  transfer,  but  may  not  be  lees 
than  one-third  of  acquisition  cost. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

Limitation  on  use  of  funds — impounded 
funds 

The  Senate  bill  Included  a  provision  which 
would  prohibit  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  funds  made  available  under  the  FAA  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  imtll  the 
Comptroller  General  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  previously  appropriated  FY  1971  funds 
for  various  domeeUc  development  activities 
have  been  released  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure. The  provision  would  not  apply  to 
funds  withheld  in  accordance  with  legal  re- 
quirements or  to  funds  obligated  or  expended 
prior  to  January  1,  1972. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  limits  the  release  of  funds  requirement 
to  programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
amendment  also  changes  the  release  deadline 
from  January  1,  1972  to  April  30.  1972. 

Annual  authorizations  for  State  Department 
and  USIA 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring authorization  for  any  subsequent  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  and  repealed  the  authorization  for 
the  Department  of  State  working  capital 
fund,  with  the  objective  of  putting  these 
authorizations  on  an  annual  basis.  The  pro- 
vision also  required  the  State  Department  to 
keep  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
"fully  and  currently  Informed  with  respect 
to  all  activities  and  responsibilities  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  these  committees  of  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  Independent  es- 
tablishments of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment conducted  outside  the  United  States  or 
Its  territories  or  possessions."  It  also  required 
that  any  such  department,  agency  or  Inde- 
pendent establishment  ftirnlsh  any  Informa- 
tion requested  by  either  committee  within 
Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  substituted  "•periodic"  for  "annual" 
authorizations,  deleted  the  reference  to  the 
activities  of  "all  departments,  agencies,  and 
Independent  establishments  of  the  United 
States  Government  conducted  outside  the 
United  States  or  its  territories  or  possessions" 
but  retained  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
requiring  the  Department  of  State  to  keep 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  "with  respect  to  all  activities 
and  responsibilities  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  oommitteea." 

TniMINATION      OF      T7.8      >nUTA>T      OPERATIONS 
IN    INDOCHINA 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
would  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  mUltary  opera- 
tions In  Indochina  and  withdraw  all  U.S. 
mUltary  forcee  no  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  subject  to  the  release 
of  American  POWs  held  by  the  Oovemment 
of  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies.  The  provi- 
sion would  alao  urge  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  Implement  this  policy  by  establish- 


ing a  final  date  for  withdrawal,  contingent 
upon  POW  relaaae,  but  not  later  than  six 
months  after  enactment.  The  President  would 
also  be  requested  to  negotiate  an  immediate 
all  Indochina  cease-fire,  and  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  North  Vietnam  f«'  phased 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  in  exchange  for 
phased   releases  of   POWs. 

The  Honse  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  U.S.  ACTIVITIES  IN 
CAMBODIA 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  7(a)  of 
the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  to 
prohibit  the  provision  of  U.S.  advisors  to  or 
for  Cambodian  military,  p>aramilitary,  police 
or  other  security  or  Intelligence  forces  in 
Cambodia. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  House  receded. 

RXSTRICmON    RELATING  TO  FORXIGN  TXOOPS  AND 
DEFKNSX    ARTICLES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions  which 
(1)  expanded  current  prohibitions  against 
the  payment  of  allowance  to  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam  greater  than  amounts  paid  Amer- 
icans to  include  any  U.S.  agency,  not  Just  the 
I>efense  Department,  and  (2)  expanded  the 
requirement  for  agreements  concerning  the 
use  and  disposition  of  UJ3.  furnished  defense 
articles  to  cover  Items  furnished  by  all  U.S. 
agencies. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
compsu^ble   amendment. 

The  House  receded. 

Reduction  in  US.  assessment  rate  paid 
to  t/JV. 

The  Senate  bill  urged  the  President  to  im- 
plement that  portion  of  the  recommendations 
In  the  Lodge  Commission  Report  which  pro- 
poses that  the  U.S.  aaseaced  contribution  to 
the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  be 
reduced  to  no  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
cost  assessed  to  all  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  any  single  budget  year. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

Annual  authorizatitms  far  all  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations 
The  Senate  bill  terminated  the  continuing 
authority  provided  in  the  UN  Participation 
Act  of  1945  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  U.S.  assessed  contributions  to  the  UN. 
It  also  provided  that  no  appropriation  shall 
be  made  for  the  payment  of  any  amount 
to  any  activity  of  the  United  NaUons,  "un- 
less such  payment  has  been  previously  au- 
thorized by  legislation  hereinafter  enacted 
by  the  Congress." 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  receded. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocxi, 
Watnr  L.  Hatb, 
Dante  B.  FazcxlLi, 
Wm.  Mtn.i.uRp, 
Peter  H.  B.  FRXLiNCHV'rsxN, 
Wm.  S.  Broomtiklo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
J.  W.  FuLBRicar, 
Peank  CHxiaca. 
O.  D.  AncxK, 
John  Shbiman  Coom. 
CurroRo  P.  Casz, 
Managers  on  the  Pert  o/  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOTJaE  OF  REPRBSENTA- 
TiVKtj — ^DNTTED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA V.  JOHN  DOWDY.  BT  AI*. 

The  SPEAKER  Iftld  before  the  House 
the  following  conununteatlon  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  R^presenUtiTes: 
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Washimcton,  D.C, 
J>eeember  It,  1971. 
Tbe  HononU>l«  tta«  SnAKxm, 
Home  of  ttepraenUUive*. 

Dkae  8za:  On  thia  <Ut«,  I  have  been  aerved 
with  a  •obpoMUL  duoea  tecum  that  waa  l^wted 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  tbe 
District  ot  Maryland.  This  subpoena  Is  in 
connection  with  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  v.  John  Doiwdy,  et  al. 

The  subpoena  commands  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  appear  In  the  said  United  States 
District  Cotirt  for  the  District  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore.  Maryland  on  the  30th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1971  at  9:30  o'clock  A.M.,  and  re- 
quests certain  House  records  that  are  out- 
lined In  the  subpoena  itself,  which  is  at- 
tached hereto. 

The  niles  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may,  either  ▼oluntartly  or  In 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  pro- 
dtios  such  paiMTS  without  the  coaxsent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further  Indi- 
cated that  be  may  not  supply  copies  of  cer- 
tain of  the  documents  and  papers  requested 
without  such  ooosent. 

The  subpoena  In  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  tbe  matter  is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  taJce. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennincs, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 

subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

us.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land, No.  70-0123-T  (Criminal  Docket) 

Cnttcd  States  or  Ajoouca  t.  John  Dowdt, 
rr  AL. 

To  Clerk.  United  BUtes  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlTcs.  Washington,  D.C. 

SERVE  ON:  Paul  Wohl,  Esq.,  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk  or  any  other  representative  of  Mr. 
Wohl's  office. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  at  room  335,  U.S.  Poet 
Office  Building.  Calvert  and  Payette  Streets 
in  the  city  ot  Baltimore  on  the  30th  day  of 
December,  1971  at  9:30  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify 
in  tbe  case  of  United  States  v.  John  Dowdy, 
et  al.  and  bring  with  you  any  expense  vouch- 
ers pertaining  to  any  travels  of  John  Dowdy 
for  the  months  of  August,  and  September 
1970. 

This  subpoena  is  Issued  upon  application 
of  the  United  States,  December  18,  1971. 

John  O.  Sakellarls,  Asst.  US.  Attorney. 
Stephen  H.  Sachs.  Special  Asst.  U.S.  Attorney. 
33A  VB.  Poet  Office  Bldg..  Baltimore,  Md. 
21202. 

Papi.  B.  Schutz, 

Clerk. 
Chaslottb  WnXlAMS, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  lir.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  755)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ras.  755 
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Whereas  In  th«  eaae  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  John  Dowdy,  et  al.  (crimi- 
nal action  numbered  70-0138).  pending  In 
the  United  Statea  District  Court  for  the  Dls- 
t.'lct  of  Maryland,  a  subpena  duces  tecimi 
was  issued  by  the  said  Court  and  addreaaed 
to  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clark  of  the  Housa  of 
RepresentaUTes,  dlrectlnc  blm  to  appear  as 
a  witness  bsfore  the  aald  oourt  at  9:30  an- 
temeridian on  the  30th  day  of  December. 
1971.  and  to  bring  with  him  cartaln  docu- 
ments In  tba  poaaeaaton  and  undar  the  eon- 
troi  o<  th«  Houaa  of  BcpresantaUvea:  Tbera- 
(ore  be  It 


Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
Houae  no  evMeoee  of  a  documentary  eharae- 
ter  under  the  control  and  In  the  poaaeaslon 
of  the  House  of  BepreaentaUves  can.  by  the 
maadata  at  proceaa  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  be  talLen  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the  order 
of  the  oourt  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  any 
legal  officer  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  judge,  that 
documentary  evidence  In  the  possession  attd 
under  the  control  of  the  House  is  needful  for 
iise  In  any  court  of  Justice  or  before  any  judge 
or  such  legal  officer,  for  the  promotion  of 
justice,  thU  House  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  wUl  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  this  House;   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of 
the  House,  or  any  officer  or  employee  In  his 
office  whom  he  may  designate,  be  author- 
ized to  appear  at  the  place  and  before  the 
court  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum  before- 
mentioned,  but  shall  not  take  with  him  any 
papers  or  documents  on  file  In  his  office  or 
under  his  control  or  In  possession  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  papers  and  docimients  called 
for  In  the  subpena  duces  tecimi.  then  the 
said  court,  through  any  of  Its  otOcers  or 
agents,  be  authorlaed  to  attend  with  all 
prc^>er  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  then 
always  at  any  place  under  the  orders  and 
control  of  this  House,  and  take  copies  of 
those  requested  papers  and  documents 
which  are  in  possession  or  control  of  the 
said  Clerk;  and  the  Clerk  U  authorized  to 
supply  certified  copies  of  such  documents  or 
papers  in  his  possession  or  control  that  the 
court  has  found  to  be  material  and  relevant 
and  which  the  court  or  other  proper  officer 
thereof  shall  desire,  so  as,  however,  the  pos- 
session of  said  documents  and  papers  by  the 
said  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  the 
same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their  place 
of  file  or  custody  under  the  said  Clerk;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  wa«  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FIXING  THE  TIME  OP  ASSEMBLY 
OP  THE  SECOND  SESSION,  92D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOGG8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  186)  to  provide  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — I  was  at  tbe  point  of  asking 
the  gentleman  earlier  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  but  if  this  is  adopted 
I  assume  that  it  indicates  the  end  of  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  might  Inftotn  the 
gentleman  that  the  other  body  has  al- 
ready adopted  the  sine  die  adjournment 
resolution,  and  we  hope  to  do  so  soon,  so 
there  will  be  no  further  business  next 
week,  nor  until  January  18. 


Mr  GROSS.  It  awaits  only  the  actioD 
of  the  House  to  adjourn,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  awaits  the  final  action 
of  the  other  body  on  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution,  and  whatever 
variations  there  may  be  In  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  again  awaiting 
the  pleasure  of  the  other  body,  some- 
times known  as  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
that  piece  of  business,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  TTiat  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. However,  I  would  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  designation  given  by  the 
gentleman  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  186 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  beginning 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety-second 
Congress 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress 
sheOl  begin  at  noon  on  Tuesday.  January  18 
1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  756)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    caerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Rxs.  756 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  House  to  Join  a 
slmUar  committee  appointed  by  tlie  Senate 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Inform  him  that  the  two  Houses 
have  completed  their  business  of  the  seaalon 
and  are  ready  to  adjourn,  unless  the  Preel- 
dent  has  some  other  communication  to  make 
to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  the 
committee  to  notify  the  President,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccs) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford). 


DEVALUATION  OP  THE  DOLLAR 

'Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
narcoticlike  tranquility  of  Government- 
guaranteed  existence  has  provided  an 
atmosphere  of  wide  acceptability  for  a 
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devalued  dollar.  Of  course,  the  official 
label  Is  not  tabbed  Government-guar- 
anteed existence;  It  is  being  called  infla- 
tion which  is,  Indeed,  the  last  word  of 
"cause  and  effect." 

What  concerns  me  most  is  not  the 
present  point  of  this  Nation's  journey 
but  rather  our  ultimate  destination  if  we 
continue  to  follow  the  road  we  are  on. 
Devaluation  will  become  as  common  as 
the  raising  of  the  national  debt  ceiling 
has  become. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  L.  DODSON 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
for  Chairman  HoLiynsLD  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  I  have 
the  sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
untimely  passing  this  morning  of  John 
L.  Dodson,  who  has  been  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

He  previously  served  in  the  Clerk's 
ofiQce.  He  has  worked  for  the  House  for 
more  than  17  years.  John  was  raie  of  the 
friendliest  people  I  have  ever  known  and 
he  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  all 
Members  and  members  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  great  personal 
loss  at  his  passing  and  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
INDIA-PAKISTAN  WAR 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  are 
inadequate  to  describe  the  war  which 
continues  between  two  of  the  world's 
largest  nations  despite  the  surrender  of 
Pakistan  forces  in  the  East.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  halt  the  fighting  between 
India  and  Pakistan  as  soon  as  possible. 

Where  is  the  United  States  in  all  of 
this?  I  agree  totally  that  we  must  avoid 
getting  involved  in  the  fighting.  But  while 
we  cannot  decisively  affect  the  course  of 
events  we  do  retain  great  influence.  To 
date  that  influence  has  not  been  used  as 
it  should  have  been  used.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  crisis  a  year  ago 
the  United  States  has  turned  a  totally 
deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  the  people  of 
East  Pakistan  who.  having  gone  to  the 
polls  in  a  free  election,  saw  the  restilts 
of  that  election  overturned  and  a  regime 
of  terror  and  oppression  instituted. 

President  Khan  has  been  a  faithful 
ally.  For  that  we  are  grateful.  And  I  am 
sure  we  will  continue  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments to  Pakistan  when  they  can  be 
fulfilled  but  not  in  the  context  of  the 
war. 

While  it  may  be  wrong  that  Indians 
resorted  to  arms  to  halt  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees and  perhaps  to  right  old  wrongs 
under  a  cloak  of  humanitarlanlsm,  we 
in  the  United  States  must  ask  ouraelvee 
what  did  this  Nation  do  to  give  India 
hope  of  a  peacefxU  altemaUve?  What  did 
we  really  do  to  prevent  this  war? 

As  in  other  areas  of  the  world  It  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  had  no  real 


overall  policy  forged  to  meet  the  reaUties 
of  1971  on  the  subcontinent.  It  seems  we 
have  reacted  to  a  new  set  of  circum- 
stances based  on  worn-out  old  premises. 
Hence  our  almost  total  support  for  Pak- 
istan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  poUcy  has 
been  wrong  not  just  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  but  on  the  basis  of  our  own  self- 
interest.  But  now  is  not  the  time  to  de- 
bate the  rights  or  wrongs  of  that  poUcy. 
The  situation  is  rapidly  deteriorating  in 
East  Pakistan.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  act  to  prevent  needless  blood- 
shed in  the  wake  of  an  apparent  Indian 
victory.  Prom  the  movements  of  U£. 
naval  vessels  reported  in  the  press  this 
morning  and  from  the  apparent  warning 
issued  yesterday  to  Moscow  at  an  anony- 
mous White  House  briefing  yesterday,  it 
would  appear  that  the  President  is  con- 
templating some  kind  of  action  on  the 
subcontinent.  If  he  is,  I  hope  he  will  take 
the  Congress  into  his  confidence  and  not 
await  our  adjournment  to  take  any  ac- 
tion with  such  possible  profound  impli- 
cations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  opposed  to  the  use  of  U.S. 
helicopters  to  prevent  slaughter  of  the 
survivors  and  to  save  U.S.  citizens  from 
danger,  such  a  serious  step  should  be 
taken  only  if — 

First,  it  is  essential  for  humanitarian 
purposes; 

Second,  Congress  is  as  fully  consulted 
as  possible;  and 

Third,  every  attempt  is  made  to  gain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  any  humanitarian  efforts  we  may 
make. 

I  remain  totally  and  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  any  U.S.  miUtary 
forces  for  other  than  totally  defensive  or 
humanitarian  purposes  until  and  unless 
Congress  has  been  consulted. 

If  any  action  is  contemplated,  I  hope 
the  President  will  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  carry  out  his  often  ex- 
pressed desire  to  keep  the  Congress  fully 
advised  on  major  world  developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  the  Miami 
Herald  pubUshed  an  editorial  pertaining 
to  the  most  recent  event  in  this  tragic 
war  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  Interest 
to  my  colleagues : 

Another  Difi^omatic  Fcmblz  Loses  UNrrEC 
States  Okottnd  in  India 

Why  shouldn't  U.S.S.  Enterprise  and  its 
flotilla  from  the  7th  fleet  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal  and  pick  up 
Americans  who  may  be  endangered  by  the 
India-Pakistan  war? 

New  Delhi  Is  having  cat  fits  over  the  car- 
rier's movement,  which  it  stiggests  is  a  naval 
maneuver  all  of  a  piece  with  Washington's 
hostility. 

It  Is  nothing  more,  of  course,  than  a  pro- 
tective measure  which  responsible  govern- 
ments take  In  wartime.  Yet  unfortunately  It 
reflects  a  series  of  diplomatic  fumbles  which 
always  seem  to  wind  up  with  the  United 
States  latched  to  a  loser. 

President  Nixon  made  no  secret  of  his 
distaste  of  the  Indian  move  Into  Pakistan 
after  Washington  entreaties  to  stay  put.  What 
was  said  and  what  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to  Just  as  unfortunataly  remains  somathlng 
of  a  secret.  At  any  rata  India,  which  U  a  func- 
tioning democracy  governed  by  the  compara- 
tively middle-of-the-road  Congress  party  and 
which  long  enjoyed  close  friendship  with  the 


United  States,  now  seems  wholly  alienated 
from  It. 

The  hint  that  Mr.  Nixon  may  not  go  to 
Moscow  unless  Russia  calls  off  its  Indian 
friends  only  adds  more  confusion  to  the  iMck- 
and-flU  UjS.  war  policy  and  misses  tbe  main 
point. 

That  point,  as  we  see  It.  is  the  herding;  of 
India  Into  the  Soviet  camp  just  as  tbe  mis- 
cues  of  1956  thrust  Egypt  into  Russian  arms. 
As  the  Economist  of  London  has  put  It.  "India 
Is  now  undlsputedly  the  dominant  power 
south  of  the  Himalayas.  If  tbe  Tnili*nii  come 
to  regard  the  Soviet  Union  as  their  principal 
friend  and  supporter,  and  If  Mr.  Brezhnev 
were  able  to  make  India  tbe  oounterplece  of 
his  'mutual  security  zone'  In  Asia,  the  west 
would  be  without  a  policy  for  the  whole 
stretch  of  the  world  between  Iran  and  Thai- 
land." 

All  that,  plus  tbe  present  dileomia  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  new  bases  In  Egypt  and  Algeria 
which  have  outflanked  NATO  on  the  south 
and  threaten  to  open  up  the  Inidlan  Ocean  to 
Soviet  hegemony. 

There  are  times  when  a  great  power  must 
choose  up  sides  for  reasons  of  national  In- 
terest and  International  morality. 

There  are  other  times  when  It  Is  wise  to 
exercise  the  "cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial 
Judge"  In  regional  quarrels. 

The  now  apparent  mess  of  our  Indian 
policy,  which  can  get  even  messier  if  cool 
and  calculating  heads  are  not  retained,  shows 
judgment  which  Is  as  poor  as  It  is  puzzling. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
PETER  W.  RODINO 

(Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  paid  tribute  to  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  who  was 
at  the  34th  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
Intergovemm^ital  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Migration  held  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland from  November  29  to  December 
2.  We  felt  honored  that  Peter  Rodino 
was  elected  chairman  of  this  world  gath- 
ering which  marked  the  20th  anniversary 
of  ICEM. 

There  are  milli(»is  of  people  who  are 
not  in  their  home  countries  today  be- 
cause of  wars  and  other  reasons.  Many 
refugees  Uving  in  my  district  escaped 
to  America  during  the  various  revolu- 
tions, and  many  more  would  love  to  come 
to  our  free  country.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  past  9  years  that  I  have 
known  him.  Peter  Rodimo  has  been  a 
champion  for  these  pe<H>le.  ICEM  has 
helped  to  resettle  over  1,800,000  i>eople. 
They  have  men  like  Pzn  to  thank  for 
making  this  possible.  He  was  well  quali- 
fied to  be  chairman  at  this  20th  anniver- 
sary meeting.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a 
leading  authority  on  refugee  problems 
because  of  his  work  with  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee  where  he  is  now  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Sut>committee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugees. 

Peter  W.  Rodino  has  his  own  style, 
and  you  must  be  with  him  to  lecon  about 
this.  We  all  know  that  Pete  does  his 
homework  and  runs  a  tight  oCDce.  We  are 
proud  to  call  him  de«n  ot  the  New  Jeney 
delegation,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
the  good  advice  he  has  given  us  on  many 
a  vote.  Pete  works  hard  for  the  people 
of  his  district  whether  it  concerns  hous- 
ing, pollution,  welfare.  Federal  aid,  help 
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for  our  older  citizens,  educational  assist- 
ance, achol&rshlpt  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, aid  to  the  armed  services,  benefits 
for  veterans,  and  many  other  programs 
that  many  of  us  feel  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  should  support.  With  all  this, 
Pm  has  a  tremendous  sense  of  financial 
responsibility. 

I  would  not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion how  proud  Pxtk  is  of  his  own  back- 
ground. Because  of  him,  I  often  wish  I 
could  be  Italian  for  6  months  every  year. 
He  is  often  depressed,  because  he  feels 
that  in  stories,  movies,  and  so  forth,  the 
Italians  are  discriminated  against  and 
maJlgned.  I  kziow  that  If  you  go  over  to 
his  home,  a  good  opera  is  turned  on  very 
quickly.  Of  course  Pkti  always  empha- 
sizes the  positive  and  good  side  of  the 
Italians  of  which  he  is  always  proud. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  serve  with 
Prrz  RoDiNO  in  the  House,  and  I  like  to 
think  that  our  voting  records  are  similar. 
He  Is  a  man  of  great  character.  Intel- 
ligence, and  industry  which  he  is  con- 
stantly applying  to  so  many  worthwhile 
causes. 


December  17,  1971 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  the  critical  illness  of  my  father,  I  was 
absent  on  December  14,  15,  and  16,  and 
was  unable  to  be  present  during  several 
rollcall  votes.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

"Aye"  on  roU  No.  465.  adoption  of  con- 
ference report  on  HH.  10367,  Alaska  na- 
tive claims  settlement ; 

"No"  on  roll  No.  466,  adoption  of  con- 
ference report  wi  H.R.  11731.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations,  1972; 

"Aye"  on  roll  No.  467.  adoption  of  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  11932,  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations,  1972; 

"Aye"  on  roll  No.  469,  adoption  of  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6065,  unemploy- 
ment compensation ; 

"No"  on  roU  No.  470,  further  continu- 
ing appropriations,  1972,  House  Joint 
Resolution  1005; 

"No"  on  roll  No.  472,  to  table  a  motion 
to  instruct  House  conferees  to  agree  to 
Mansfield  amendment  on  S.  2819,  for- 
eign military  and  related  assistance  au- 
thorizations. 


EMERGENCY  CONFERENCE  OP  NEW 
VOTERS 

(Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  char- 
acterization of  the  Emergency  Confer- 
ence of  New  Voters  held  earlier  this 
month  as  a  nonpartisan  event  so  far  as 
next  year's  presidential  elections  are 
concerned  taxes  one's  credulity  to  the 
breaking  point.  I  mean  no  criticism  of 
the  individual  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence, but  It  is  foolish  to  consider  them 
nonpartisan  with  respect  to  President 
Nixon. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  should 
be  engaged  in  activating  and  infonnlng 


and  listening  to  the  millions  of  new 
yotmg  voters.  But  these  new  yoimg  voters 
are  mtitled  to  a  reasonably  balanced 
presentation  of  points  of  view  before 
being  asked  to  resolve  on  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  a  bal- 
anced presentation,  they  will  in  the  long 
run  Insist  on  it,  and  they  will  not  look 
kindly  on  those  who  in  a  guise  of  non- 
partisanship,  by  selective  presentation  of 
opinion,  seek  to  enlist  them  in  a  partisan 
cause. 


MORE  GOOD  ECONOMIC  NEWS 

<Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  continue  to  improve, 
and  we  could  not  have  better  news  for 
Christmas.  Following  a  big  Jump  in  in- 
dustrial production  and  indications  that 
there  has  been  a  turnaroimd  in  our  de- 
clining business  Inventories,  Secretary 
Romney  yesterday  announced  that  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  hous- 
ing starts  in  November  was  2.316,000 
units.  We  have  not  had  such  good  news 
in  housing  since  1950.  We  are  on  target 
at  last  in  the  long  sought  congression- 
al goal  of  2.6  million  housing  starts  a 
year,  since  this  figure  does  not  include 
the  rougiily  400,000  mobile  home  sales 
expected  this  year.  Housing  has  become 
the  most  bullish  element  in  the  economy, 
a  harbinger  of  resurgence  in  many  re- 
lated fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  claim  this 
good  news  stems  entirely  from  Govern- 
ment policy,  but  the  administration  must 
be  doing  something  right.  If  we  did  not 
have  such  statistics  to  encourage  us.  you 
can  be  sure  the  President's  opposition 
would  be  trying  to  claim  his  failures 
were  the  sole  cause  of  our  disappoint- 
ment. I  hope  we  can  have  a  moratorium 
over  the  next  few  months  on  the  politics 
of  economics,  so  that  the  constructive 
forces  at  work  in  our  economy  will  not 
be  subject  to  continual  battering  by 
those  who  want  to  poor-mouth  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  policies. 


BIRTH  OP  NUCLEAR  POWER 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  recently,  on  December  13,  I  was 
honored  to  participate  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  an  event  that  will  be  recorded 
in  history  as  a  major  turning  point  in 
human  progress.  That  event,  which  will 
become  so  meaningful  to  future  genera- 
tions throughout  the  world,  was  the  birth 
of  nuclear  power.  Twenty  years  ago  on 
th©  desert,  65  miles  west  of  Idaho  PaUs, 
Idaho,  at  the  Experimental  Breeder  Re- 
actor I,  a  scientist  closed  a  switch  suid 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
awesome  power  of  the  atomic  bomb  could 
be  tamed  and  could  be  iieacesbly  and 
productively  used  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 


The  message  passed  mi  that  hlstarie 
afternoon  was  not  lost.  Within  a  matter 
of  a  few  years,  scientists  and  engineen 
throughout  the  world,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  EBR  I,  demonstrated  the 
versatility  of  the  atom  and  showed  that 
useful  power  could  be  generated  fnan 
systems  quite  different  from  EBR  I.  What 
was  lost  to  most  of  the  world,  however 
was  the  fact  that  although  EBR  I,  was 
the  first  nuclear  reactor  to  produce 
usable  amounts  of  electric  power,  it  was 
also  two  decades  ahead  of  its  time;  for 
on  that  day,  20  years  ago,  the  concept  of 
"fuel -breeding"  was  also  bom.  This  con- 
cept  is  so  important,  that  its  significance 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Accordingly 
I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  a  few  facta 
that  should  place  the  "breeding"  prin- 
ciple in  the  perspective  that  it  truly 
deserves. 

To  appreciate  the  impact  of  the  breed- 
ing principle  it  is  instructive  to  return  to 
the  early  1950's.  In  1953,  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  cited  as  a  na- 
tional goal  the  development  of  nuclear 
reactors  that  could  produce  electric 
power  economically  and  in  an  abundance 
commensurate  with  the  projected  na- 
tional needs.  Of  five  primary  concepts 
apparent  at  that  time  three  eventually 
emerged  as  those  that  appeared  the  most 
capable  of  fulfilling  those  specific  goals. 
One  was  the  pressurized-water  concept 
developed  under  Naval  contract  by  West- 
inghouse.  This  concept,  as  you  all  know, 
led  to  the  birth  of  the  nuclear  Navy,  and 
a  large  number  of  civilian  power  reactors 
throughout  the  world.  The  boiling  water 
concept  was  developed  imder  an  AEG 
contract  by  Argonne  NationEd  Labora- 
tory. Both  water-based  concepts  have 
been  successful  in  all  respects.  The  tliird 
successful  concept  was.  of  course,  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  system  as  ex- 
emplified by  EBR.  I  know  you  will  under- 
stand the  pride  I  Uke  in  the  fact  that 
all  three  concepts  were  developed,  im- 
plemented, and  tested  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  of  Idaho  at  the  Na- 
tionsa  Reactor  Testing  Station. 

Testimony  to  the  success  and  economic 
incentives  offered  by  the  pressurized- 
and  boiling-water  systems  is  well  estab- 
lished by  the  accelerating  increase  in 
the  number  of  water-based  nuclear 
plants.  At  the  present  time,  approxi- 
mately 20  nuclear  powerplants  of  both 
types  are  in  operation  supplying  some 
8  million  kilowatts  of  electricity.  Nearly 
100  other  plants,  capable  of  supplying 
approximately  80  million  kilowatts  are 
either  on  order  or  under  active  construc- 
tion. Clearly  such  numbers  demonstrate 
conducively  the  faith  the  utilities,  both 
private  and  public,  place  in  nuclear  sys- 
tems. By  1980  nuclear  plants  are  ex- 
pected to  supply  nearly  one-fotulh  of  the 
Nation's  electrical  needs. 

However,  if  our  future  power  needs 
must  be  satisfied  by  the  water  reactors 
alone,  the  long-range  pictiire  becomes 
cloudy.  Both  tjrpes  of  reactors  are  fuded 
with  the  relatively  scarce  D*"  Isotope 
of  uraniiun.  Nature  has  been  unkind: 
only  0.7  percent  of  natural  uranium  con- 
sists of  this  important  isotope.  The  re- 
maining W.S  percent  is  XT*,  an  Isotope 
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of  uranium  that  is  essentially  worthless 
as  a  fuel  in  the  so-called  thermal  sys- 
tems exemplified  by  the  pressurized  and 
boiling  water  systems.  Because  the  world 
supply  of  uranium  is  limited  ttie  amount 
of  power  that  ultimately  can  be  gener- 
ated through  uranium  fission  in  the 
thermal  systems  will  essentially  be  con- 
strained by  approximately  1  percent  of 
our  uranium  supply.  Clearly,  if  all  of  our 
uranium  supply  could  be  productively 
utilized,  the  potential  of  nuclear  powered 
systems  would  be  remarkably  amplified. 

Fortvmately  the  fast  breeder  concept 
as  seen  in  EBR  I  has  the  promise  of  uti- 
lizing all  of  our  uranium  supply,  rather 
than  1  percent.  The  principle  upon  which 
this  remarkable  concept  is  based  is  quite 
simple.  Extra  neutrcois  liberated  in  the 
fission  of  a  fuel  atom  are  captured  in  a 
bkmket  of  wortliless  U*"  that  surrounds 
the  core.  The  eventual  result  are  atoms 
of  Pu*"  that  are  equally  as  good  as  U^ 
as  nuclear  fuel.  Because  of  the  difference 
in  the  neutron-energy  between  the  fast 
breeder  and  thermal-water  systems, 
more  neutrons  are  productively  captured 
in  the  fast  breeding  cycle.  Well-estab- 
lished is  the  fact  that  in  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  more  fuel  is  produced  in  the 
blanket  than  Is  consimned  in  the  core. 
Thus,  over  a  period  of  time  the  Pluto- 
nium generated  in  the  blanket  of  a  fast 
breeder  reactor  will  equal  the  amount 
of  the  original  fuel  charge.  In  a  thermal 
system  the  generated  Plutonium  can 
never  equal  the  initial  fuel  charge.  In 
a  real  and  practical  sense  the  fast 
breeder  generates  power  and  produces 
more  fuel  than  it  consumes.  Converse- 
ly, in  a  thermal  system  power  is  gen- 
erated but  more  fuel  is  consumed  than 
produced.  Hence,  a  power  economy  based 
on  thermal  syst^ns  must  accept  the  fact 
that  lutinium  reserves  are  limited  se- 
verely. On  the  other  hand  an  economy 
based  on  the  fast  breeder  principle  be- 
gins with  the  premise  that  the  entire 
uranium  supply  can  productively  be  used. 
Translated  into  other  units,  what  may 
appear  to  be  a  10 -year  supply  of  nuclear 
fuel,  if  used  in  Uiermal  systems,  could 
be  extended  to  a  thousand  years  if  used 
in  a  fast  breeder  system.  The  incentive 
for  the  full  development  of  the  fast 
breeder  is  evident. 

The  significance,  then,  of  EBR  I  at 
Argonne-West  in  the  12  years  of  its  pro- 
duction becomes  apparent.  It  has  several 
contributions:  Not  only  was  it  the  first 
reactor  built  and  in  (nwration  at  the 
Naticmal  Reactor  Testing  Station  in 
Idaho,  but  it  was  the  first  breeder  reac- 
tor of  all  and  demonstrated  that  the 
principle  of  breeding  was  a  valid  concept. 
Further,  EBR  I  developed  the  use  of  liq- 
uid sodium  as  a  coolant,  and  was  the 
first  to  utilize  a  Plutonium  core.  EBR  I 
thus  was  indeed  worthy  of  remembrance, 
December  1971. 

You  can  understand  then,  my  pride  in 
participating  in  the  observance  in  Idaho 
that  commemorted  the  20th  birthday  of 
this  remarkable  event. 

The  communities  of  eastern  Idaho  felt 
it  a  fitting  occasion  to  show  their  sui>- 
port  of  and  pride  in  the  contribbuUrai  of 
EBR  I  and  its  successor,  EBR  n,  to  the 


national  power  picture.  Since  the  estab- 
ment  of  the  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  in  the  late  1940's,  these  same 
communities  have  absorbed  the  families 
of  over  5,000  NRTS  employees,  and  seen 
nearly  50  reactors  built  in  their  "back- 
yard." Theirs  is  a  story  to  be  told,  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  can  live  serenely  in 
the  nuclear  power  world,  as  they  have 
done  for  some  20  years.  It  is  to  their 
credit  that  they  attempt  to  inform  the 
Nation  that  they  welcome,  as  few  other 
communities  do,  the  siting  of  more  nu- 
clear reactors  nearby. 

In  thar  observation  of  the  first  nu- 
clear power  generation  on  December  20, 
1951,  they  were  joined  by  representatives 
of  utilities  and  scientific  organizations 
from  both  coasts.  The  guests  were  head- 
lined by  AEC  Commissioner  William  O. 
Doub  and  by  Dr.  Walter  Zinn,  first  di- 
rector of  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Ziim  actually  had  been  placed  in 
responsibility  for  designing  and  develo{>- 
ing  not  only  the  experimental  breeder 
reactor  No.  1,  but  the  Nautilus  reactor  or 
the  submarine  thermal  reactor,  and  the 
fisrt  test  reactor,  the  materials  testing 
reactor. 

It  really  was  only  because  the  breeder 
reactor  was  farther  along  in  its  design 
than  the  others  that  it  actually  became 
the  first  reactor  at  the  Idaho  site. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  remarks  of 
both  Dr.  Zinn  and  Commissioner  E)oub: 
Remarks  bt  Dk.  Waltes  Zinn.  First  Director 

OP  AacoNNK  National  Laboratory 
The  story  about  the  startup  of  the  EBR  1 
was  also  Interesting,  said  E>r.  Zinn: 

"I  remember  that  I  asked  tor  50  kilograms 
of  enriched  uranium  fuel.  The  AEC  said.  No. 
that  was  too  much  at  first.  The  thought  of 
so  much  fuel  was  a  bit  shocking,  I  guess.  In 
terms  of  today,  of  course,  it  Is  amazing  one 
would  deal  with  quantities  so  small.  Any- 
how, they  decided  on  smnethlng  between  40 
and  45  kilograms,  I  think.  I  put  in  48  kilo- 
grams. Then  on  that  June  day  we  were  sup- 
posed to  start  up  the  EBR  1,  that  first  fuel 
loading  of  48  kilograms  proved  insufficient. 
And  if  you've  ever  come  to  an  anti-climax 
like  that,  aU  your  work  tied  up  in  that  load- 
ing .  .  .  and  then  nothing  happens.  That's 
quite  an  experience.  WeU,  anyhow,  we  stuffed 
more  fuel  Into  the  existing  pins  and  put 
some  more  on  top  and  it  was  September  be- 
fore it  went  critical  and,  of  coiirse,  Decem- 
ber 20,  before  we  went  into  a  sustained  situa- 
tion. And  that  Is  why  we  are  celebrating  this 
occasion  on  a  oold,  December  day,  instead  of 
a  sunny,  June  one". 

XAU.T    DATS 

Dr.  Zinn  related  that  back  In  the  early  days 
of  reactor  development  "things  were  more 
direct". 

"We  bad  an  AEC  safety  committee  then, 
not  a  full  licensing  board  framework.  You 
could  get  things  done.  Tou  know,  the  EBR  1. 
was  originally  scheduled  for  coostructioo  In 
Chicago,  but  the  oommlttee  put  so  many  new 
limitations  on  me.  that  I  decided  to  move  it 
to  Idaho. 

"I  remember,  too,  that  we  had  consulted 
the  Highway  Deportment  and  were  going  to 
put  the  EBR  1.  In  a  strategic  spot,  right 
near  a  new  highway  route  which  was  being 
planned  then.  So  we  did.  And  then  the  High- 
way Dep«rtm«nt  changed  the  route,  and 
there  we  were  hanging  out  there  away  from 
evarybody.  And  for  aome  reason  I  can't  fuUy 
recaU,  our  cafeteria,  tiM  oae  here  at  Cen- 
tral PadlltieB,  wm  10  miles  away. 


"I  also  remember  calling  Mike  Novlck,  our 
man  in  Idaho  for  Argonne  Laboratory,  and 
asking  blm  about  those  reports  I  was  getting 
that  the  very  clean  equipment  going  Into 
the  reactor  was  not  so  clean.  I  remember 
Mike  saying — "You  know.  Dr.  Zlnn,  we're  lo- 
cated out  in  the  desert  and  there's  dust  and 
sand  in  a  desert,  and  I'm  afraid  some  of  it 
is  going  to  get  Into  the  reactor— not  much 
but  a  Uttle. 

rUTURR 

Speaking  on  the  future  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor In  the  power  field,  the  Argonne  Labora- 
tory plcwieer,  said: 

"It  is  gratifying  today  to  see  the  breeder 
reactor  which  we  developed  20  years  ago. 
coming  Into  its  own.  It  was  always  a  good 
idea,  we  were  Just  20  years  too  early.  I  am 
sure  that  It  will  not  only  become  a  viable 
commercial  power  industry  of  Itself.  It  will 
have  its  complete  roster  of  suppllerB,  too.  as 
we  have  In  the  water  reactor  field.  You  know, 
we  are  unique,  this  country.  In  this  way. 
The  foreign  countries  have  not  been  blessed 
with  the  parallel  development  of  a  supply 
industry." 

"It  is  certainly  not  too  soon  to  go  ahead 
with  the  breeder  reactor  demonstration  plans 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  forwarded  with 
success". 

Remarks  bt  William  O.  Dottb.  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at  the 
20th  Anniversary  Ceremony  for  the  Ex- 
perimental Breeder  Reactor  No.  1.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho,  December  13.  1971 

THE    breeder EErORX    AND    ATTER 

There  are  many  people  to  whom  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  this 
evening,  as  well  as  for  my  visit  today  to  the 
Experimental  Breeder  Reactor — I  (EBR^I.  its 
successor.  EBR-II,  and  all  the  other  Impor- 
tant facilities  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  (NRTS) .  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
Orval  Hansen  for  arranging  my  participation 
at  this  occasion. 

I  know  I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  gathering 
what  an  outstanding  representative  of  Idaho 
Congressman  Hansen  Is  and  how  well  he 
serves  his  country  and  state  as  a  member  of 
the  Join.  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He 
is  active,  articulate  and  effective,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee.  Congressman 
Hansen's  views  and  counsel  are  sought  by  the 
Commission  and  nuclear  industry  as  each 
group  strives  to  meet  Its  respective  respon- 
slbUitles. 

This  trip  to  Idaho — the  first  of  many.  I 
trust — is  BlgiiiScant  for  me  on  several  ac- 
counts. In  p«u-tlcipatlng  In  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  EBR-I's  first  generation  of 
electricity  I  have  the  chance,  as  It  were,  to 
"see  where  it  all  began." 

From  the  outset  of  my  appointment  as  a 
new  Commissioner.  I  have  been  Involved  in 
the  ABC's  breeder  program,  so  ptartlcipating 
in  this  EBR-I  anniversary  and  meeting  those 
people  such  as  Dr.  Walter  H.  Zinn.  who  pio- 
neered the  breeder,  have  a  special  meaning 
to  me.  I  believe  there  is  something  almost 
prophetic  In  the  fact  that  it  was  EBR-I,  the 
first  breeder  reactor,  that  produced  the  first 
usable  electricity.  For  today — 20  years  later — 
the  breeder  Is  recognized  as  this  Nation's 
ma]or  energy  developmental  effort,  through 
fiasloo  power,  to  assure  that  we  will  meet  our 
needs  for  the  clean  generation  of  electricity 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

Although  I  have  titled  my  remarks  for  this 
evening  "The  Breeder — Before  and  After" 
I  am  not  going  to  take  an  hist<Mical  approach. 
Others  who  were  associated  with  the  early 
development  of  the  bre«der  cc^icept  have 
done  that  only  too  well.  I  want  to  focus 
more  on  the  mwinlng  of  the  breeder,  particu- 
larly the  Liquid  Uetal-Cooled  Past  Breeder 
Reactor  (LMFBB) ,  which  Is  the  mainstay  of 
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our  breeder  program.  I  want  to  dlacxias  why 
we  are  emphasising  the   breeder,  what  ad- 
vantages   It    holds    and    what    demands    Its 
succesBftil  devel<^ment  will  make  upon  us. 
Among  the  flrrt  things  that  struck  me  on 
becoming  involved  In  the  ABC's  breeder  pro- 
gram, aside  from  the  necessity  ot  being  able 
to  understand  the  breeder  technologyy.  was 
the   necessity  of  being  able  to  explain  it— 
and  explain  it  to  people  essentially  with  no 
technical  background.  Now  I  happen  to  come 
from  a  section  of  Western  Maryland  which 
Is  a  coal  mining  region  and.  therefore.  It  may 
have  been  natural  for  me  to  think  flrst  of 
the  breeder  technology  in  terms  of  coal.  When 
I  think  of  describing  breeding  in  this  way 
the  results  were  Interesting,  if  not  reveal- 
ing. Imagine  inventing  a  special  kind  of  fur- 
nace In  which  you  burned  only  a  few  tons 
of  coal  per  year  to  power  a  one  million  kilo- 
watt electric  generating  station.  Imagine  that 
you  could  burn  such  coal  without  the  sup- 
port  of   any   oxygen   or   the   release   of   any 
combustion  products. 

Imagine  further  that  In  that  furnace  you 
could  surround  your  few  tons  of  burning 
coal  with  a  few  additional  tons  of  an  un- 
burnable  coal  debris  you  had  mined  with 
the  coal— a  mixture  less  than  one  percent 
coal— and  that  as  the  furnace  worked  and 
produced  steam  to  generate  electricity  most 
of  the  unbumable  debris  became  pure  coal 
which  could  then  be  put  back  into  the 
same  furnace  or  used  to  fuel  another  one. 
If  you  were  ingenious  enough  you  might 
even  design  your  furnace  so  that  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  It  could  produce 
enough  "new  coal"  to  match  the  growth  rate 
of  your  electricity  demand.  Why,  with  a  sys- 
tem like  that  you  would  eventually  ar- 
rive at  a  point  where  you  hardly  needed 
to  mine  any  more  "pure"  coal !  You  would  ac- 
tually be  "breeding"  new  coal  from  your  mine 
debris.  And  since  such  "coal  debris"  was  a 
relatively  abundant  resource  you  had  ex- 
tended your  potential  energy  supply  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Now  of  course  there  would  be  many  tech- 
nical difficulties  and  environmental  problems 
associated  with  developing  such  a  miraculous 
furnace.  And  there  would  be  those  who  would 
emphasize  these — and  who  would  be  JustiHed 
In  demanding  that  your  furnace  l>e  developed 
to  operate  in  a  way  as  safe  and  environmen- 
tally acceptable  as  possible.  But  surely  the 
remarkable  advantages— both  economic  and 
environmental — that  would  accrue  from  such 
a  "breeder"  furnace  would  merit  a  substan- 
tial effort  to  assure  that  it  was  built  to  the 
highest  safety  and  environmental  stand- 
ards. It  might  even  merit  a  national  commit- 
ment by  the  President  and  the  support  of 
Congress. 

I  admit  this  analogy  is  far  from  perfect 
but  I  think  you  get  the  point.  Now  111  allow 
the  coal  Industry  to  focus  on  the  "coal  breed- 
er" I've  Just  described,  as  I  want  to  turn  my 
attention  to  the  nuclear  breeder  which  we  al- 
ready recognize  as  a  pretty  good  possibility 
(and,  as  Dr.  Zlnn  wUl  tell  you,  was  a  concept 
which  he  and  Enrico  Perml  believed  promis- 
ing almost  from  the  advent  of  the  flrst  nu- 
clear reactor).  Our  breeder  program  to  date 
has  convinced  increasing  numbers  of  people 
of  this.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  both 
the  privately  and  publicly  owned  electric  util- 
ities are  supporting  the  program  both  finan- 
cially and  with  their  accumulated  manage- 
ment and  technical  expertise.  And  as  you 
know,  the  President  restated  and  extended 
h  Is  support  of  the  LMFBR  in  his  statement  at 
the  Hanford  site  In  September. 

Specifically,  what  is  there  about  the  breeder 
that  merlt«  such  enthusiastic  support?  First 
of  all.  we  must  recognize  Its  vast  saving  of 
natural  resources  and  the  remiltlng  reduction 
of  environmental  impact.  If  the  commerdal 
breeder  c«n  be  introduced  In  the  mid- 1980b. 


as  we  hope  it  wUl,  by  the  end  of  this  century 
we  WUl  see  its  wide-scale  use  replacing  the 
additional  hundreds  of  mUlions  of  tons  of 
coal  that  would  have  to  be  burned  annually. 
Even  though  the  Nation  Is  counting  on  vast 
Improvements  by  then  in  the  way  that  coal  is 
mined,  transported  and  burned  for  the  many 
plants  that  will  still  need  to  burn  coal,  the 
reduction  In  environmental  impact  resulting 
from  the  replacement  of  those  amounts  of 
coal  by  the  breeder  should  be  highly  signif- 
icant. It  Is  worth  considering  this  In  some 
detail  for  a  moment.  For  example,  some  of 
the  environmental  gains  the  breeder  could 
effect  by  the  year  2000  are:  the  elimination 
of  the  movement  of  approximately  three  mil- 
lion railroad  carloads  of  coal  pier  year  (not  to 
mention  the  air  pollution  from  the  biu-ning 
of  that  coal ) ,  the  reduction  of  land  area  for 
power  plant  use  of  some  200  to  300  square 
miles,  and  additional  thousands  of  acres  of 
storage  area  for  ash. 

Looking  at  the  situation  in  a  more  posi- 
tive way,  the  future  use  of  a  combination  of 
nuclear  breeders,  fossil  plants  burning  gas 
produced  by  coal  gasification  via  nuclear 
heat,  industrial  processing  using  electricity 
(electric  furnaces,  electrolysis,  etc.)  and  a 
predominance  of  electric  powered  transport 
could  substantially  reduce  and  perhaps  vir- 
tually eliminate  air  pollution  from  non- 
mobile  energy  sources  across  the  country. 
This  is  not  merely  wishful  thinking  but  a 
possibility  if  we  are  willing  to  pursue  tech- 
nologies, many  of  which  are  already  clearly 
feasible  and  some  of  which  could  soon  be 
perfected.  The  breeder,  of  course,  should 
have  a  high  priority  among  these  because 
only  through  it  will  we  be  able  to  provide 
the  large  part  of  the  electricity  essential  to 
the  success  of  all  of  it. 

Why  Is  this  true?  The  breeder,  as  I  pointed 
out.  Is  for  the  predictable  future  the  key  to 
advanced  nuclear  power  because  it  extends 
the  use  of  our  natural  uranium  supply  from 
decades  to  perhaps  thousands  of  years.  As  it 
does  so  It  will  offer  many  more  immediate 
fuel  advantages.  It  will  create  a  market  for 
the  depleted  uranium  produced  by  today's 
enrichment  plants.  Eventually,  it  will  all  but 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment with  Its  own  huge  electrical  energy 
demands.  It  will  also  make  use  of  the  plu- 
tonium  that  will  be  produced  In  present  and 
future  light  water  reactors.  It  has  iseen  esti- 
mated that  about  50  percent  of  all  pluto- 
nlum  to  be  produced  in  the  next  30  years 
will  come  from  light  water  resu;tors.  This 
may  well  amount  to  thousands  of  tons  of 
Plutonium.  Some  of  this  plutonium  will  be 
recycled  into  the  LWR's  but  most  of  it  will 
fuel  future  breeders. 

Of  considerable  interest  to  you.  I  am  sure, 
are  the  advantages  of  the  particular  breeder 
into  which  the  Commission  plans  to  put  its 
major  effort — the  Liquid  Metal-Cooled  Past 
Breeder  Reactor.  An  advantage  that  is  quite 
impressive  is  an  economic  one  projected  in 
the  latest  cost-beneflt  study  of  this  breeder 
system.  The  study  projected  that  if  the 
LMPBR  could  be  introduced  commercially  in 
the  mid-1980s,  over  the  period  of  the  follow- 
ing three  and  one  half  decades  it  could  effect 
a  savings  in  the  Nations  energy  bill  of  some 
•31.6  billion.  ThU  could  also  l>e  stated  in 
terms  of  a  saving  of  1.4  million  tons  of 
uranium  (U,Oj,  which  is  the  energy  equiva- 
lent of  400  thousand  million  tons  of  coal. 

Even  to  a  layman,  such  as  myself,  many 
of  the  technical  advantages  of  the  LMPbr 
have  not  been  difficult  to  understand.  An- 
other of  these  advantages  Is  its  high  breed- 
ing ratio,  which  means  It  produces  a  large 
amount  of  new  fissionable  fuel — pluto- 
nium— per  unit  of  fuel  burned  aa  It 
generates  power. 

titkny  of  the  LMFBR's  advantages,  aa  well 
as  certain  problem  areas,  are  the  result  of  lt« 
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use  of  Uquld  sodium  as  a  coolant.  On  the 
plus  side,  sodium  has  excellent  heat  trans 
fer  characteristics,  allowing  for  a  high  sne 
clfic  power  in  the  reactor  fuel— that  to 
delivery  of  more  energy  per  unit  of  fuel 
burned.  This  Is  one  factor  In  lowering  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  cycle.  The  fact  that  solium 
has  a  high  boUlng  point  allows  the  LMpbb 
to  operate  at  a  high  temperature  at  low 
pressure,  giving  It  a  thermal  efficiency  as 
good  as  the  best  fossU  fuel  plants  The  sIk 
nlflcance  of  this,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
you  get  more  electricity  from  the  heat  you 
produce.  Is  that  it  produces  comparatively 
less  waste  heat  rejected  to  the  environment 
and  other  waste  products  that  have  to  be 
processed. 

The  use  of  sodium  in  the  LMFBR  offers 
many  other  advantages.  It  Is  an  Inherent 
safety  feature  of  the  plant  In  the  event  of 
certain  abnormal  conditions  and  accidents 
because  of  its  large  heat  capacity.  Also,  liquid 
sodium  requires  low  pumping  power  and 
can  be  relatively  less  corrosive  than  other 
reactor  coolants.  Because  of  the  lower  pres- 
sure at  which  its  sodium  Is  used,  the  pri- 
mary heat  transfer  system  of  the  LMPBR  can 
be  essentially  sealed,  thus  reducing  measur- 
ably any  release  of  radioactive  effluents  from 
the  plant.  Another  factor  to  consider  Is  that 
the  sodium  in  the  primary  system  can  be 
purified  of  most  fission  jwoducts  which  may 
escape  from  the  fuel  into  the  sodium.  Those 
that  it  retains  it  holds  in  the  system,  there- 
fore reducing  the  chance  of  their  being  re- 
leased to  the  environment  in  case  of  an  ac- 
cident. 

Now,  admittedly  I  have  focused  on  the 
advantages  of  the  LMFBR  and  there  are  those 
who  will  be  quick  to  point  out  that  It  pre- 
sents some  problems — problems  such  as 
potential  dangers  in  managing  large  volumes 
of  Plutonium  and  certain  undesirable  chem- 
ical characteristics  of  sodium.  But  those  as- 
sociated with  the  AECs  breeder  program, 
and  most  particularly  those  of  you  here  at 
Idaho  that  have  worked  with  the  EBR-I  and 
EBR-II.  can  vigorously  prove  that  these  are 
not  matters  being  In  any  way  overlooked  or 
minimized  in  breeder  R&D.  And  this  brings 
me  to  tl.e  next  subject  I  want  to  discuss  for 
a  moment,  the  cost  of  developing  a  fully  ac- 
ceptable LMFBR. 

I  think  most  of  ub  will  agree  that  we 
should  expect  substantial  costs  to  be  in- 
volved in  developing  any  energy  related 
technology  as  potentially  rewarding  as  the 
commercialized  breeder  reactor.  We  recog- 
nize more  and  more  these  days  that  If  we 
wish  to  factor  in — as  we  must— the  costs  of 
preserving  environmental  quality  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  a  major  tech- 
nology those  costs  are  going  to  be  significant. 
And  they  are  going  to  be  represented  in 
various  ways — financially.  In  terms  of  greater 
knowledge  being  researched  and  applied.  In 
an  Insistence  on  better  quality  assurance 
through  design  and  manufacturing,  in  the 
education  and  employment  of  letter  trained 
and  more  highly  skilled  personnel,  and. 
equally  importantly,  in  management,  to  In- 
sure that  all  of  these  resources  are  tied  to- 
gether so  as  to  achieve  the  objective  in  a 
timely  manner.  The  total  cost  of  the  LMPBR 
necessarily  has  to  Include  all  of  these— and 
that  developmental  cost  will  be  high.  We 
would  be  deluding  ourselves  to  think  other- 
wise. 

Few  people,  outside  of  those  who  have 
worked  in  the  breeder  program,  realize  or  can 
appreciate  the  number  of  facilities  and  the 
amount  of  work  that  has  gone  into  advanc- 
ing the  breeder  concept.  When  I  flrst  looked 
Into  the  program  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
about  160  facUiUes  are  now  Involved  In,  or 
committed  to.  our  LMFBR  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  many  special  ones  devoted  principally 
to  the  safety  aspects  of  the  breeder.  Many 
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o:  these  faclUtlea  are  here  at  our  National 
B3actor  Teataig  Station — Including  SBR-n — 
and  when  the  final  history  of  th«  breeder  Is 
written  much  credit  wlU  go  to  NRTS  and 
the  men  and  woD>en  who  have  worked  here. 
Thelr's  will  have  been  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  alleviation  of  the  national 
energy  shortage  by  their  participation  In  the 
development  of  a  viable  energy  alternative. 

With  an  authorisation  by  the  Congress  of 
a  direct  Federal  contribution  of  up  to  (100 
million  toward  an  LMFBR  demonstration 
plant  and  a  pledge  ot  a  total  of  about  $250 
mllllcHi  by  the  privately  and  pablldy  owned 
utilities  we  are,  for  the  first  time,  on  firm 
financial  ground  to  begin  construction  of 
such  a  plant.  In  addition.  Congressman 
Hosmer's  amendnjent  to  our  FY  1972  appro- 
priation bill  allows  for  a  large  share  of  the 
continuing  research  and  development  on  the 
l>reeder.  along  with  many  of  the  attendant 
costs,  to  be  borne  by  the  goremment. 

Admlnistratlvdy  we  are  well  Into  what  Is 
called  the  "Program  Definition  Phase"  of  the 
demonstration  plant  program  In  which  we 
have  been  working  out  the  technical  aspects, 
organizational  plans  and  procedures  to  begin 
the  first  plant.  We  also  have  the  close  co- 
operation of  two  groups  composed  of  top 
manetgement  representatives  from  the  utili- 
ties, a  Senior  Utility  Steering  Committee  and 
a  Senior  Utility  Technical  Advisory  Panel. 
We  hope  that  our  consiHtations  with  these 
groups  will  soon  lead  to  the  Definitive  Co- 
operative Arrangement  for  building  that  flrst 
plant  and  moving  ahead  on  plans  for  the 
second  one. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
for  public  understanding  and  support  of  the 
breeder  demonstration  program.  Actually,  one 
will  have  to  follow  the  other.  That  Is,  if  we 
continue  to  present  to  the  public  completely, 
openly  and  forthrightly  all  the  facts  about 
the  breeder — neither  minimizing  the  neces- 
sity to  deal  with  Its  potential  problems,  nor 
exaggerating  Its  claims  as  an  energy  pana- 
cea— I  feel  that  people  will  support  Its  timely 
development.  Perhaps  more  than  that,  they 
will  Insist  on  It. 

If  we  think  ahead  realistically  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  conditions  that 
face  us  in  the  decades  ahead,  the  breeder 
takes  on  a  new  significance.  It  becomes  far 
more  than  a  technology  designed  to  provide 
Incremental  Improvements  In  our  social  and 
economic  system.  In  a  world  of  natural  re- 
sources being  rapidly  depleted  and  degraded, 
of  an  environment  perhaps  being  Irreversibly 
stressed  and  of  societies  committed  to  raise 
the  equality  of  life  of  their  peoples,  such  an 
energy  system  could  perhaps  be  a  key  to 
ultimate  survival.  Regardless  of  any  success 
achievable  In  population  control  and  In  the 
more  efficient  use  of  matter  and  energy,  large 
amounts  of  energy  will  be  needed  and  will 
have  to  be  produced  with  the  minimum  of 
environmental  Impact.  The  breeder  while 
perhaps  not  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
supply  of  such  energy,  at  least  should  pro- 
vide the  time  and  the  best  condltloiu  during 
which  we  may  reach  that  solution.  I  know 
that  all  of  you  here  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  breeder,  the  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station  and  nuclear  energy  long  before 
my  involvement  with  it.  are  rightfully  en- 
tliuslastlc  about  your  work.  1  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  It.  I  applaud  you  for  it  and 
urge  you  to  continue  to  meet  the  challenge 
that  had  Its  beginning  here  with  EBR-I 
twenty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Zinn.  a  scloitist  of  global  reputa- 
tion for  his  development  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors, received  the  coveted  Enrico  Fermi 
award  for  his  reactor  pioneering. 

He  also  developed  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  reactor  development  companies, 
Combustion  Bigineerlng  Co. 


During  Monday's  ceremonies,  those 
Argonne  pioneers  who  were  there  at  the 
original  bulb  lighting  when  the  EBB-I 
flrst  produced  electricity,  ven  presented 
with  a  special  de^  weight  made  of  Idaho 
travertine  with  the  Inscription  of  the 
EBR-I  Jog  on  the  day  that  electricity 
was  flrst  produced  from  the  atom  on 
that  historic  occasion. 

Those  present  accepting  awards  were 
E.  N.  Pettit.  Bernard  Ceruttl.  L.  E.  Lof- 
tin,  O.  R.  Gibson.  Kirby  Whitham,  M.  L. 
King,  F.  T.  McOinnls,  W.  E.  Molen.  O.  E. 
Marcum,  Meyer  Novick,  Milton  Wilkie, 
and  Earl  J.  Barrow,  and  Harold  Lichten- 
berger,  the  Idaho  technical  manager  of 
the  project  at  the  time. 

Others  present  at  the  original  bulb 
lighting,  but  who  were  not  at  the  anni- 
versary ceremonies  were  R.  Cameron. 
L.  J.  Koch,  G.  H.  Stonehocker,  and 
K.  Johnson. 

A  delegation  of  students  from  Arco, 
Idaho,  was  transported  especially  to  the 
EBR-I  to  participate  in  the  anniversary 
celebration.  The  group  Included  Eric 
Babcock,  Rick  Barnes,  Richelle  Beal, 
Barbara  Bleak,  Glenda  Boyack,  Paul 
Cammack,  Mary  Ann  Clay.  Debbie  Dan- 
iels, Mike  Duke,  David  Fullmer,  Bobb 
Goodson,  Carrie  Harper,  Debbie  Hopla, 
Kim  Jardine,  Layne  Jardine,  and  Carl 
Jones. 

Other  Arco  students  were  LeAnn 
KlJngler,  Debbie  Osborne,  Scot  Parken- 
sen,  Linda  Phelps,  Marvin  Quist,  Pam 
Reynolds,  Bob  Salwaechter,  Delwin 
Schwager,  Susie  Serman,  "Hieresa  Smith, 
Peggy  Spraker,  Earl  Stauber,  Judy 
Storer,  Jim  Terry,  Joy  Tibblts,  Paul 
Traughber.  Mary  Walter,  Lee  Watson, 
and  Fred  Woodbridge. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  head- 
quartered in  Argonne.  El.,  with  Argonne- 
West  their  division  at  the  Idaho  NRTS. 
Argonne  has  long  been  a  pioneer  in  nu- 
clear power  development.  Among  their 
many  accomplishments,  in  addition  to 
EBR^I  are  the  following:  the  pressurized 
water  concept  as  exemplified  by  the 
STR — the  original  Nautibis  nuclear  sub- 
marine engine;  the  BORAlt  series  which 
led  to  the  development  of  the  boiling 
water  reactor;  and  EBR-n,  the  succes- 
sor of  EBR-I  and  the  pacemaker  for  the 
fast-breeder  program.  Argonne  has  al- 
ready fulfilled  its  role  in  the  history  of 
nuclear  power  and  I  am  confident  that 
its  role  in  the  future  development  of  our 
energy  resources  will  be  equally  signif- 
icant. 


WE  SHOULD  BE  CAREFUL  OF  WHAT 
WE  SAY  ABOUT  OUR  FEULOW 
MEMBERS— WE  MIGHT  BE  HANG- 
ING AN  INNOCENT  MAN 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  often 
in  the  waning  days  of  a  sesskm  and  in  the 
heat  of  debate.  Members  are  sometimes 
accused  wrongfully. 

Yesterday,  I  heard  a  distinguished 
Member  castigated,  although  he  was  not 


at  fault.  It  was  like  hanging  an  innocent 
man. 

Before  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Cwigres- 
slonal  District  sent  me  to  Congress,  I  was 
a  country  doctor.  I  had  a  jeep  which  took 
me  over  muddy  roads,  snow  and  ice. 
through  the  gloom  of  darkness.  When  my 
constituents  sent  me  here,  I  had  to  seU 
the  jeep,  and  it  was  like  selling  an  old 
friend. 

I  had  two  patients,  John  and  Mary. 
John  informed  me  that  Mary,  as  we  often 
say  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  was  in 
a  delicate  condition.  Since  she  was  a 
weakly  woman,  I  said  "John,  I  will  take 
car  a  of  Mary  if  you  will  assure  me  it 
won't  happen  again." 

John  said,  "Doctor,  if  this  happens 
again,  I  will  hang  myself." 

Soon,  John  and  Mary's  fourth  child 
was  bom.  But  within  a  year,  one  cold, 
dark,  rainy  night,  John  came  to  my  door 
and  said,  "£>octor,  Mary  is  in  trouble. 
Will  you  help  us  out?  " 

I  said,  "Yes,  John."  Got  my  grip,  got  in 
to  the  jeep  and  went  to  his  home  with 
fear  and  tremWing.  But  a  benevolent 
providence  must  have  been  hovering  over 
their  hrane — for  within  an  hour  a  bounc- 
ing baby  boy  came  into  the  world,  crying 
lustily.  And  Mai-y,  fortimately,  got  along 
famously. 

As  I  left,  I  said,  "John,  you  told  me  if 
this  happened  again,  you'd  hang  your- 
self." 

John  said,  "Yes.  doctor,  I  got  a  rope.  I 
put  a  loop  in  it,  I  put  it  around  my  neck. 
I  got  in  a  chair,  threw  the  rope  over  the 
rafter  and  tied  it  and  started  to  kick  the 
chair  out.  But  I  got  to  thinking,  and  I 
thought  if  I  kicked  the  chair  out  I  might 
be  hanging  an  innocent  man!" 

So,  we  should  be  careful  of  what  we  say 
about  our  fellow  members.  We  might  be 
hanging  an  irmocent  man. 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
CHAMBERLAIN 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
msu-ks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reviewing  my  voting  record  for  this  year 
I  find  that  I  am  not  recorded  on  certain 
votes  and  would  like  to  state  my  position 
on  these  issues  for  the  Record. 

On  rollcall  102,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  147.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  148,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  recorded  teller  vote  42,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  173,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea.' 


IRS  REGULATION  DISCOURAGES 
CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN  ECO- 
NOMIC  STABILIZATION 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hotise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extrsuieous  matter.) 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  phase 
I  and  the  first  month  of  phaw  n  of  the 
President's  stabilization  program,  my 
offlce  has  received  a  number  of  Inqulriea 
from  citizens  inquiring  about  alledged 
price  and  rent  violations.  In  some  cases, 
these  citizens  submitted  data  directly  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  other 
cases,  I  forwarded  data  from  my  offlce. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  citizens  were 
concerned  about  the  outcome  of  their 
inquiry  and  in  the  success  of  the  effort 
to  halt  inflation. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  how- 
ever, refuses  to  let  the  citizen  know  what 
they  find. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  my  offlce 
for  one  or  my  constituents  concerning 
an  extraordinary  rent  Increase,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  provided  the  fol- 
lowing reply  in  accord  with  current 
policy  which  has  no  basis  in  law: 

An  Investigation  waa  made  on  October  15, 
1971  by  one  of  our  Investigators.  However, 
concerning  your  request  that  we  contact 
MlfiB  ,  at  the  present  time  and  under 


current  policy  we  are  unable  to  make  any 
discloBures  to  the  public  on  the  outcome 
of  our  Investigations. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continued 
Interest  In  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram. 

In  conducting  its  price  stabilization 
function,  the  IRS  is  apparently  treating 
complaining  citizens  as  informers — tak- 
ing information,  conducting  investiga- 
tions in  secret  with  secret  results. 

There  is  no  justification  for  secrecy 
with  respect  to  the  results  of  a  citizen's 
inquiry  or  complaint.  The  public-spirited 
citizen  who  questions  unjustified  price 
Increases  acts  for  the  community  rather 
than  himself.  The  community  is  entitled 
to  know  the  result  of  an  investigation  if 
the  price  control  sy.stem  is  to  maintain 
any  degree  of  public  confidence  and 
creditability. 


ALL  AGRICULTURE  NEEDS  THE 
BENEFITS  AND  PROTECTION  OP 
INCREASED   GRAIN   PRICES 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tlie 
Congress  adjourns  today,  not  to  return 
until  January  18,  there  is  a  vital  piece  of 
unfinished  legislation  that  remains 
stranded  in  the  Senate.  I  am  referring 
to  H.R.  1163  which  will  Increase  by  25 
percent  the  loan  rates  on  wheat,  com, 
and  feed  grains  for  the  1971  and  1972 
crops  and  set  up  a  strategic  grain  reserve. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Senate 
has  been  noted  for  passing  stronger  farm 
legislation  tlian  the  House.  But  on 
Wednesday  night  last  week  the  House 
passed  H.R.  1163  handing  to  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  move  promptly  on  the 
only  significant  legislation  of  this  year  to 
improve  farm  income.  It  is  apparent 
now  as  we  draw  close  to  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  this  session,  that  the 
Senate  will  not  act  until  late  January  or 
February  of  next  year  to  pass  this  bill. 

Delay  of  the  biU  can  only  mean  a  con- 
tinuation of  stifled  and  stunted  markets 


for  grain  producers.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  1971  grain 
crops  have  not  been  sold  as  of  this  date 
which  means  that  the  bill,  Jf  it  had  been 
enacted  by  now.  could  have  added  ^IVg 
billion  additional  income  to  American 
grain  farmers  because  of  stronger  prices 
for  their  products. 

The  entire  agricultural  economy  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  positive  acUon 
tliat  this  bill  takes  to  assure  added  in- 
come to  American  farmers.  Not  only  will 
the  grain  farmers  be  benefited,  but  all 
of  rural  America  will  have  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  from  the  added  income 
brought  about  with  stronger  grain 
prices.  Of  particular  concern  are  live- 
stock producers  who  are  almost  invari- 
ably hurt  by  cheap  feed  grain  prices.  The 
pork  market  is  just  recovering  from  a 
devastating  bout  with  overproduction, 
while  the  beef  market  has  enjoyed  3 
years  of  comparatively  satisfactory  lev- 
els. Neither  the  pork  nor  the  beef  indus- 
try can  afford  the  prospects  of  cheap 
com  and  cheap  feed  grains.  However 
enticing  the  short  term  benefits  are  in 
purchasing  the  grain  necessary  for  the 
production  of  beef  or  pork  at  low  prices, 
the  experienced  veteran  feeder  of  either 
pigs  or  cattle  knows  that  cheap  corn  and 
cheap  feed  grains  have  always  led  to  a 
cycle  of  excruciatingly  cheap  slaughter 
animals. 

The  same  is  trUe  of  other  commodiUes 
whose  production  depends  upon  feed 
grain.s.  So  the  fight  we  are  waging  to 
increase  the  price  on  wheat  and  feed 
grains  is  a  broad  battleground  involving 
all  of  agriculture.  The  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  opposes  this  bill 
does  not  dismay  me,  because  they  have 
had  trouble  during  the  pa^t  17  years 
recognizing  the  true  causes  of  disaster 
in  the  agricultural  markets.  Their  policy 
Oi  attcuipUng  to  keep  giain  prices  low 
fits  in  \v1th  the  retreat  they  have  ac- 
cepted as  ine\1table  of  continuing  loss  of 
faiui  ramiiies  off  the  land,  trekking  to 
the  cities. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  tlie  tragic 
movement  of  mral  families  to  urban 
areas,  and  that  is  by  increasing  farm 
mcome.  That  is  exactly  what  will  happen 
when  the  loan  rates  are  raised  on  feed 
grains  and  wheat  by  25  percent-  Farm 
income  will  be  improved  for  grain  pro- 
ducers which  will  in  turn  protect  the 
market  for  livestock  producers— particu- 
larly pigs  and  cattle— and  also  poultrv 
milk,  and  lambs. 

I  do  commend  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  as  chairman  of  his  subcommittee 
for  moving  promptly  on  our  bill  and  rec- 
ommending unanimously  without  any 
amendments  that  the  bill  be  passed  We 
now  await  the  action  of  the  full  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  which  will  not  act 
on  the  bill  untU  after  we  convene  again 
on  January  18,  1972.  Meanwhile  those 
of  us  who  have  fought  hard  during  the 
past  few  weeks  to  move  the  bill  through 
the  House  to  the  Senate  should  carry 
our  fight  to  the  agriculture  people  of 
this  country  In  our  own  States  to  let  them 
know  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  acted  with  decisiveness  and  vigor  to 
improve  agricultural  income. 
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We  have  come  more  than  half  way  In 
passing  the  bill  and  the  hanlest  part 
should  be  behind  us.  While  every  day 
that  elapses  between  now  and  late  Jan- 
uary may  mean  a  loss  of  income  for  grain 
producers  who  must  sell  part  or  aU  of 
their  1971  crops,  it  is  still  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  the  bUl  as  we  passed 
It  from  the  House  bolstering  the  prices 
of  grains  for  both  the  1971  and  1972  crop 
years.  It  is  only  by  doing  this  that  agri- 
culture in  its  broadest  sense  including 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  producers 
can  receive  the  full  benefits  and  the  fuU 
protection  of  tliis  act 


THE  IRS  AND  MUHAMMAD  AU 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Muhammad 
All  has  an  arE:ument  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  not  so  much  over  how 
much  he  should  pay  in  taxes,  but  when 
he  should  pay  it.  Normally,  a  taxpayer 
Ls  required  to  pay  estimated  taxes  on  or 
before  April  15,  June  15,  September  15 
and  January  15  of  each  year.  But,  in  the 
case  of  Muhammad  All,  certificates  of 
deposit  in  the  amount  of  his  prospective 
taxes  have  been  demanded  by  the  IRS 
since  1964  the  day  after  each  fight.  Effec- 
tively, this  has  meant  that  Muhammad 
All  has  been  required  to  pay  his  taxes 
the  day  after  the  fight,  since  this  action 
deprives  him  of  the  use  of  his  money. 
When  this  issue  was  raised  last  sum- 
mer, I  was  most  concerned  about  It  be- 
cause of  the  suggestion  that  Muhammad 
All  was^  being  treated  unfairly  due  to 
Ills  profession  and  because  he  is  black 
Therefore,  on  August  2  I  wrote  to  Harold 
T.  Swartz,  Acting  Commissioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  requesting  his 
comments  on  this  case.  I  asked  him  for 
information  on  the  number  of  persons 
and  types  oi  proiessions  lor  which  ar- 
rangements like  that  required  of  Mr.  All 
are  made.  I  asked  if,  for  instance  writers 
who  receive  a  large  advance  or  stock- 
holders who  make  a  "killing  on  the  mar- 
ket" are  pursued  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Despite  all  the  data  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  maintains  on  taxpayers. 
Acting  Director  of  the  Collection  Division 
John  Weber  was  not  able  to  provide  any 
statistics  in  his  response  to  my  letter 
on  the  number  of  taxpayers  from  whom 
arrangements  similar  to  Mr.  All's  were 
sought  in  1970  or  in  the  current  year  to 
date. 

Mr.  Weber  indicated  that  the  IRS  has 
"experienced  serious  tax  administration 
problems  in  connection  with  promotional 
ventures  where  gross  receipts  from  live 
gates  and  ancillary  rights  are  expected 
to  be  extremely  high — sometimes  in  the 
millions  of  dollars  ".  Therefore,  arrange- 
ments are  sought  to  assure  that  provi- 
sion is  made  so  that  taxes  can  be  paid 
when  due. 

It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  aJl  Americans 
that  taxes  are  collected.  But,  it  is  equally 
important  that  taxpayers  are  treated 
equitably  and  fairly.  Depriving  a  man 
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of  the  use  of  his  money  before  It  is 
actually  due  is  a  very  serious  step  and 
should  not  be  exercised  lightly  or  im- 
necessarlly. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  letter  to  Muhammad  All's  law- 
yer, Cliauncy  Eskridge.  Mr.  Eskridge  in- 
dicated that  the  occasion  of  the  suit 
brought  against  the  IRS  in  July  1971  was 
Mr.  All's  decision  not  to  meet  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  demands  for  early 
payment.  He  wished  to  use  his  money 
for  an  oil  exploration  program — a  legal- 
ly deductible  expenditure  and  a  ven- 
ture which  has  proved  financially  suc- 
cessful, both  to  Mr.  All  and  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  past.  According  to  Mr. 
Eskridge,  Mr.  All  had  requested  that  an 
arrangement,  similar  to  one  made  In 
1967,  be  accepted  by  the  IRS  whereby  Mr. 
All  would  be  permitted  to  set  aside  at 
least  $100,000  of  his  estimated  income 
tax  to  be  used  for  an  oil  exploration  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  again  requesting  Uielr  responses 
to  the  cliarges  made  by  Mr.  Eskridge.  I 
would  like  to  insert  for  printing  in  the 
Record  the  entire  correspondence  and 
when  I  have  received  a  response  from 
Treasury,  I  will  place  It  In  the  Record: 

AuGtrsT  2.  1971. 
Hakolo  T.  Swabtz. 

Acting  CommUsioner,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Treasury.  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Swartz:  I  have  read  with  great 
Interest  the  Washington  Post  article  In 
which  Muhammad  All  alleges  that  he  is  being 
unfairly  treated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  heart  of  the  charge  Is  that  he  Is 
subjected  to  an  immediate  pwyment  of  taxes 
Instead  of  the  normal  situation  where  the 
taxpayer  Is  permitted  to  Invest  moitles  earned 
until  the  tax  becomes  due. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  what  the  cir- 
cumstances are  in  this  particular  matter 
which  caused  you  to  place  a  prior  lien  on 
Mr.  All's  income. 

Because  his  charges  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion are  so  disturbing,  I  would  like  you  to 
furnish  me  with  the  number  of  taxpayers 
similarly  treated  In  the  calandar  year  1070 
and  the  current  calendar  year  1971  to  date. 
While  I  understand  that  you  would  not  pro- 
vide me  with  the  names  of  the  individuals 
would  It  not  be  possible  for  you  to  provide 
me  with  a  description  of  their  business  as 
well  as  the  considerations  which  went  into 
your  making  yoxir  decision  to  place  the  prior 
Hen. 

What  Is  particularly  poignant  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  of  considerations  is  his 
statement.  '•They  (the  federal  government) 
holler  about  civil  rlghte  and  the  Integration 
mees,  but  they  won't  let  us  use  my  money  . .  . 
one  Uttle  black  l>oy  whose  earning  Is  not 
going  to  last  long,  and  then  I  wUl  have  to 
scuffle.  •  With  Mr.  All's  history  of  forthrlght- 
ness  and  absolute  candor  In  his  public  state- 
ments as  well  as  his  use  of  the  court  processes 
resulting  as  you  know  in  his  ultimate  victory 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  obtaining  con- 
scientious objector  status  as  a  Muslim  minis- 
ter I  believe  he  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  that  you  woxUd  treat  a  Uxpayer  who  has 
a  history  of  paying  his  taxes.  I  would  be  in- 
terested to  know,  for  Instance,  whether  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  placed  a  similar 
claim  on  the  large  advance  received  by  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  for  his  book  and. 
In  general,  to  know  what  your  policy  Is  re- 
garding the  Immediate  collection  of  taxes 
from   writers   receiving   large   advances   and 


stockholders  making  what  [a  aometUnes  re- 
ferred to  as  a  killing  In  the  mark«t. 

Say  what  you  will  about  Muhammad  All 
and  much  has  been  said.  He  is  an  individual 
who  Is  highly  regarded  by  the  American  pub- 
lic particularly  in  so  far  as  his  integrity  Is 
concerned — and  I  think  he  should  be  treated 
as  a  person  of  integrity  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

The  Congress  is  recessing  August  6th.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  the  House 
on  this  Issue  before  Friday,  and  so  I  should 
appreciate  having  a  response  from  you  by 
Thursday,  noon,  August  5th. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Depabtmint  op  thi  Treasury, 

iMTXmifAI.  RXVENUB  SBBVICE, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Kocr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
V/ashiniiton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Tour  letter  of  Augtust  2, 
1971.  addressed  to  Mr.  Harold  T.  Swartz,  con- 
cerning Muhammad  All,  has  been  referred  to 
this  offlce  since  it  involves  a  matter  coming 
within  my  Jurisdiction. 

The  Service  has,  for  some  years,  experi- 
enced serious  tax  administration  problems 
where  gross  receipts  from  Uve  gates  and  an- 
cillary rights  are  expected  to  be  extremely 
high — sometimes  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 
As  a  result,  procedures  have  been  developed 
whereby  agreements  are  sought,  with  the 
promoters  or  the  participants,  to  assure  that 
provision  Is  made  for  the  taxes  which  are  ex- 
pected to  accrue  from  the  venture.  WhUe  this 
is  a  program  national  in  scope,  it  Is  not  cen- 
trally administered,  but,  rather.  Is  In  the 
Jiu-lsdiction  of  the  respective  District  Direc- 
tors. Thus,  we  have  no  statistics  with  which 
to  respond  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the 
number  oi  taxpayers  from  whom  agreements 
similar  to  All's  were  sought  In  1970  or  in  the 
current  calendar  year  1971  to  date.  Althoui^ 
the  District  offices  are  constantly  alert  to  the 
potential  prc^lem  of  special  promotions  be- 
ing held  in  their  Jtirisdictlons.  as  a  general 
rule  It  is  only  when  the  individual  involved 
falls  to  reach  agreement  at  the  local  level  or 
else  exposes  his  tax  matters  to  publicity  that 
the  National  Offlce  becomes  aware  of  specific 
circumstances. 

While  we  cannot,  of  course,  discuss  the 
specific  details  of  the  cases  involved,  we  can 
assure  you  th&t  the  same  procedures  have 
been  applied,  without  regard  to  race  or  other 
irrelevant  criteria,  to  others  In  the  sports 
world  as  well  the  field  of  entertainment. 
Whether  or  not  they  have  been  applied  spe- 
cifically to  "writers  receiving  large  advances 
or  to  stockholders  making  what  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  killing  In  the  market"  would 
not  be  know  to  us  if  amicable  and  mutually 
satisfactory  pre-arrangements  were  made. 
However,  in  any  case,  no  matter  how  well- 
known  the  Individual,  where  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  "finds  that  a  taxpayer  designs 
...  to  do  any  other  act  tending  to  prejudice 
or  to  render  wholly  or  partly  ineffectual 
proceedings  to  collect  the  income  tax  for  the 
current  or  the  preceding  taxable  year  .  .  .", 
he  may  Invoke  the  authority  granted  by 
Section  6851  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  terminate  the  individual's  taxable 
year,  and  make  demand  for  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  for  the  taxable  period  so 
terminated. 

In  Muhammad  All's  case,  he  and  his  op- 
ponents had  made  suitable  arrangements 
prior  to  some  of  his  earlier  figbte,  but  re- 
fused to  make  simllai'  arrangements  pri<x'  to 
his  most  recent  fight.  Based  on  prior  expe- 
rience with  championship  fights,  particularly 
those  in  the  heavyweight  class,  the  Service 
found  that  the  income  tax  was  In  jeopardy 
and  moved  to  t«rminate  All's  taxable  ye&r. 


This  in  no  way  was  Intended  to  be  discrimi- 
natory against  All  as  an  individual,  much  less 
than  as  a  black  man,  since  it  was  the  same 
procedure  exercised  In  earlier  fights.  In  some 
of  which  All  was  a  participant,  but  ccmcern- 
ing  which  he  did  not  bring  the  same  charges 
be  brings  now. 

The  morning  after  the  fight,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Chauncey  Eskridge,  Muhammad  All's 
attorney,  a  further  noeetlng  was  held  with 
Service  officials  at  which  time  a  satisfactory 
agreement  was  reached  and  the  Service  re- 
leased its  levy  against  All's  share  of  the 
purse. 

We  trust  that  these  comments  will  be 
helpful  to  you.  Please  let  us  know  if  we 
may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  In 
the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Weber, 
Acting  Director,  Collection  Division. 

McCOT,  Ming  &  Black, 

ATTORNETS  and  COUNSEIORS, 

Chicago,  III.,  November  16. 1971. 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re :  Muhammad  AU  ads  IJt.S. 

Dear  Congrbssican  :  Your  letter,  dated 
October  26,  1971,  addressed  to  Muhammad 
All,  has  been  forwarded  to  me,  as  his  at- 
torney: we  appreciate  your  Interest.  Now  we 
wish  to  advise  you  of  the  true  facts — not 
those  contained  in  a  letter  to  you  from  the 
Acting  Director,  Collection  Division,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  am  enclosing  a  cc^y  of  a  complaint  filed 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Houston.  Texas, 
iounedlately  before  the  Ali-Ellls  bout,  held 
on  July  26,  1971;  it  should  give  you  the  back- 
ground surrounding  the  controversy,  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  news  article  you  read 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

As  you  know,  a  taxpayer  Is  required  to  pay 
his  estimated  tax  on  or  before  AprU  ISth, 
June  15th,  September  15th,  and  January  15th 
of  each  year,  but  with  Muhammad  All,  the 
law,  as  applied  by  the  Commissioner,  is  un- 
constitutionally   applied. 

Since  1964,  it  has  been  demanded  by  the 
Commissioner  that  All  pay  his  estimated  tax 
the  day  after  each  bout  (In  the  whole  a- 
mount — not  quarterly)  under  a  threat  to  Im- 
pose an  immediate  Jeopardy  assessment  and 
seizure.  (This  means  that  All  would  then  suf- 
fer having  his  entire  purse  taken  away  from 
him  at  the  gate,  so  that  he  would  be  denied 
the  use  of  his  money  the  next  day,  at  a  time 
when  he  is  then  required  to  pay  many  ac- 
crued obligations.)  In  said  letter,  from  the 
Acting  Director,  it  is  truthfully  stated  that 
the  taxpayer  had  agreed  to  this  procedure 
since  1964,  but  I  can  assuire  you  that  he  did 
not  do  so  voluntarUy. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  suit  brought  In 
July,  1971,  All  refused  to  accede  to  the  illegal 
and  oppressive  procedure  because  he  wished 
to  use  his  funds  for  a  legally  deductible  ex- 
penditure, i.e.,  an  oil  exploration  program. 
He  was  refused  this  right  and  on  the  night 
of  the  fight,  a  Jeopardy  assessment  and  levy 
was  filed  against  the  gate.  He  could  not 
withstand  this  financial  burden,  thus  he  had 
to  concede  and  dismiss  his  lawsuit.  In  order 
that  he  would  have  some  money  available 
to  pay  his  obligations  the  next  day. 

We  say  It  is  discriminatory  to  force  this 
procedure  against  Muhammad  All  (we  say  It 
is  because  he  is  Black) ,  because  neither  Oary 
Player,  the  South  African  golfer,  nor  Prank 
Sinatra,  the  concert  vocalist,  nor  the  fight 
pronxoter,  nor  other  persons  who  nuUce  large 
sums  of  money  are  subject  to  this  proce- 
dure— I  call  it  the  "Muhammad  All  Uncon- 
scientious Rule". 

I  have  represented  Muhammad  All  since 
June,  1964.  and  know  for  a  fact  that  he  has 
paid  all  of  bis  taxes  regularly  and  on  time. 
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but  «•  laalat  Uwt  he  be  CMMed  th« 
M  otliar  twqwyK»— thiU  is.  fa*  doM  nat  wlA 
to  p«]r  an  MUuMtted  Ux  kefon  It  U  «im.  We 
wUi  ooatlQoe  our  ll«ht  with  th«  OommU- 

skoiier. 

RespcctfuHy  yeuzs, 

Chaumcst  EauuDcx. 

COMCKCSS    or   THI    VHIXWO   STATZS, 

HoTiBS  or  RKPmiazirTAnvEa, 
WashiJiffton,  D.C..  Dtcevibtr  11, 1971. 
Hon.  Haxolo  Smiubk, 

Director,  Collection  DtvMon,  tntemal  Kev- 
enue  Service,  Waahtmgton,  D.C. 
Deab  M».  Shtdm:  I  am  writing  further  to 
reference  to  Vb»  e»ae  of  Muhmmmsd  All.  XTpon 
receipt  of  Acting  Dtreetor  Weber^  lettwr  of 
August  lOtb  I  fuiwanlwi  It  to  Mr.  AH.  I  have 
received  a  response  from  Mr.  All"*  Imwjrr, 
Mr  Chauncey  Esluldge,  wblch  I  am  sending 
you. 

Mr.  BskrUlg*  raltes  aeTarBl  points  which  I 
think  should  be  answered.  He  Indicated  that 
arrangements  MMllar  to  ttioae  required  of  Mr. 
All  wen  not  ■»(to  wttb  Osry  Player,  the 
South  AfriCBB  foUer.  nor  Amnk  Sinatra,  nor 
the  flght  proBSotor.  Caa  yon  ooitunent  on 
this. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Eskrldge  IndlcatAs  that 
Mr.  All  has  paid  aU  Us  taass  "r^tUarly  and 
oa  time."  You  ladlcatMl  that  action  taken 
against  Mr.  AU  was  baaed  on  the  Servlcse's 
experience  In  having  dllBculty  in  collecting 
taxes  on  Ijrge  promotional  ventures.  What  is 
dlfflcult  to  understand  is  why  the  Intenial 
Revenue  Service  couild  not  have  made  the 
same  arrangement  it  did  In  1987  to  permit 
Mr  All  to  set  aside  at  least  tlOO.OOO  (of  the 
money  computed  to  be  estimated  Income 
tax)  to  be  used  for  an  oil  exploration  pro- 
gram. This  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  All  and 
according  to  Mr.  Bskrldge  this  ~  -set  askJe' 
would  be  property  arranged  so  that  Defend- 
ant (Mr.  All)  woTiM  not  be  quia  timet." 
Through  this  same  arrangement  In  IMT,  IA-. 
AU  struck  a  well  In  Ttatas,  on  which  he  pays 
taxes. 

Why.  If  Mr.  All  te  current  In  his  taxes  and 
has  a  record  of  timely  payment  of  taxes. 
should  such  an  airaagamrat  not  be  possible 
In  1971  when  It  was  possible  In  1M77  Is  not 
your  action  In  these  matters  tempered  by  the 
taxpayer's  record  and  not  wholly  dictated  by 
what  profession  he  is  In? 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  agree  that  de- 
priving a  man  of  the  use  of  bis  money — 
which  essentially  Is  depriving  him  of  his 
property — Is  very  serious  business.  It  Is  a 
practice  that  should  be  carried  out  with  great 
care  with  every  precaution  being  taken  that 
your  authority  under  Section  6851  Is  admin- 
istered equitably.  Frankly,  I  question  how 
this  can  be  done  If  your  central  office  Is 
rarely  involved  In  these  cases  and  It  Is  a 
practice  effected  by  the  different  Dlstrtct  Di- 
rectors. Employment  of  this  Section  occurs 
only  when  laege  sums  of  money  are  involved, 
and  so  the  District  Dlrectar's  discretion  and 
decisions  In  these  cases  can  make  an  appre- 
ciable difference  to  the  taxpayer  In  temn  of 
how  much  money  be  finally  earns  In  the  tax- 
able year  and  how  mtich  tax  he  pays. 

While  oil  exploration  may  be  a  high  risk 
venture,  this  should  not  be  rdevant  In  your 
determination  OD  the  case.  As  long  as  it  is 
a  deductible  ventiu«,  Mr.  All  should  have 
equal  rights  and  opportunlUes  to  benefit  from 
this  part  of  the  Tax  Code. 
Sioceraly, 

Eowaao  I.  Kocu. 


LEGISLATIVE  PBOGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  THIS  YEAR  AND  NEXT 
YEAR 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 


Mr.  OKRAIJ3  R.  PORO.  lb.  Specdcer 
I  take  tlita  time  far  «be  paipose  or  aridn^ 
the  dJaUinulshed  nmjortl^  leader  the 
prosnun  for  tbe  rest  oT  the  week  and  the 
year  and  ttie  ichedide  lor  next  year  when 
we  recoDTene. 

Mr.  BOGG5.  WUI  the  dlsUniniished 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distJngiri  idled  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOOOe.  la  response  to  the  ques- 
tioa  of  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
the  business  of  this  aessian  has  been 
completed,  except  for  the  necessary  de- 
tails of  adjourning  and  whatever  fur- 
ther action  may  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
House  on  the  conUnuinc  resolutioo.  As 
far  as  I  know,  that  will  conclude  our  busi- 
ness for  tUs  sesstoo. 

We  plan,  as  you  know,  and  «e  have 
adopted  a  resolution  the  date  for  return- 
ing on  January  18.  That  Is  a  Tuesday. 

The  program  for  the  balance  ot  that 
week  follows:  The  Private  Calendar  win 
be  called  on  Tuesday  to  be  followed  by 
H.R.  8787,  the  Guam  and  Virgin  Islands 
delegates  bill,  with  two  hours  of  debate. 
The  rule  on  that  biU  has  already  been 
adopted.  The  conference  report  on  S.  382. 
the  Federal  election  reform  bill,  and  the 
oonferenoe  report  on  S.  2819,  the  foreign 
asatetance  authorization.  That  is  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thuraday  the  President  will  deliver 
his  state  <rf  the  Union  address.  That  is 
Thursday,  January  30.  That  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  official  photograph  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  might  Inform 
the  gentleman  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  have  not  had  an  official 
photograph  in  4  or  5  years. 

There  was  an  official  photograph  made 
of  the  Samte  earlier  this  year  and  we 
hope  to  have  an  official  i^otograph  made 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  other  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
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FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton.  one  of  its  Clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
an  amendment  in  which  the  coocurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  jcdnt  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  1005.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  report. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee appodnted  to  join  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  inform  the  President  that 
the  Congress  Is  ready  to  adjourn,  and  to 
ask  him  if  he  has  any  further  conuntmi- 
catlons  to  make  to  the  Ooogress.  has 
performed  that  duty.  The  President  has 
directed  us  to  say  that  he  has  no  further 
communication  to  make  to  the  Congress. 


Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resoluUoo  (H.  C« 
Res.  4t85  and  ask  for  its  immediate  ccn- 
sideratian. 

The  C3erk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  498 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Mepreaentmtitet 
{the  Senate  concurring),  Tbmt  the  two 
Houns  of  Oongresa  shall  adjoure  on  FrUaT 
DMsember  17,  im.  and  that  wkan  thay  mL- 
joura  on  saw  day.  they  staz>«  adjonmad  aUit 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reoonsideT  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RBCEIVK 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLBD 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESCM^UTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  SINE  DIB 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
sine  die  adj<xinunent  of  the  House,  the 
Clerk  be  authorised  to  receive  messages 
from  the  Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resohitions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  I^EAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
REBIGNATIONB  AND  AR^OOJT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMl'riWCB  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstandii«  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  ot  tbe 
Wd  Congress,  the  Speaker  be  aottior- 
tred  to  accept  resignations,  and  to  ap- 
point commissions,  boards,  and  corranlt- 
tees  authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

"nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CLERK 
FOLLOWING  SINE  EOE  ADJOURN- 
MENT  BY  COMMITTEES  MAY  BE 
PRINTED  BY  THE  CL£RK  AS  RE- 
PORTS OF  THE  »2D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reports  filed  wlUi 
the  clerk  following  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment by  committees  authorized  by  the 
House  to  conduct  investigations  may  be 
printed  by  the  clerk  as  reports  of  the 
sad  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requec*  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  ALL  MEMBERS  TO 
INSERT  REMARKS  IN  "EXTEN- 
SIONS OF  REMARKS"  SECTION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  privilege,  until 
the  last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  is  published,  to 
extend  and  revise  their  own  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  more  than 
one  subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  may 
also  include  therein  such  short  quota- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  or 
complete  such  extensions  of  remarks; 
but  this  order  shall  not  apply  to  any 
subject  matter  which  may  have  occurred, 
or  to  any  speech  delivered  subsequent  to 
the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CHAIRMEN  AND 
RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBERS 
OF  COMMTTTEES  AND  SUBCOM- 
MITTEES TO  ETXTEND  REMARKS 
AND  INCLUDE  SUMMARIES 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  up  to  and  including 
the  last  publication  thereof,  and  to  m- 
clude  therewith  a  summary  of  the  work 
of  that  committee  or  subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  printing  of  committee  activity 
reports  for  the  session,  I  wish  to  remind 
the  chairmen  of  all  committees  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  very 
properly  ruled  that  the  printing  of  such 
reports  both  as  committee  prints  and  in 
the  Record  is  duplication,  the  cost  of 
which  cannot  be  justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Record  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACnVITIES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBLA— 92D  CON- 
GRESS, FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
nrst  session  of  the  92d  Congress  just  end- 
ing, the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
°fpolunibia  has  again  demonstrated  its 
dedication  to  carrying  out  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  provide  effective  gov- 
ernment, and  the  wherewithal  for  the 
government,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  total  of  191  bills  and  resolutions  has 
Deen  referred  to  the  District  Committee 


during  this  session,  61  of  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  subcom- 
mittees or  by  the  full  committee,  with 
75  days  having  been  devoted  to  hearings. 
Thirty-seven  bills  have  been  reported  to 
the  House,  of  which  32  have  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  of  these,  16  bills  have 
been  signed  by  the  President  or  are 
awaiting  his  signature. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee's actions  on  major  legislation: 

BEVENUS  ACT  OF  1871  (K.a.  113411 

Prolonged  deliberations  and  discus- 
sions within  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  were  held  prior  to  drafting 
and  reporting  this  legislation.  Over  13 
hearings  during  a  2 -month  period,  in 
the  nature  of  an  exhaustive  investigation 
into  various  activities  of  agencies  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  held,  fol- 
lowed by  an  equal  number  of  executive 
sessions  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive 
at  a  sound  fiscal  program  for  the  District, 
followed  by  action  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  several  conferences  to 
arrive  at  the  final  legislation. 

The  authorized  Federal  contribution 
or  payment  to  the  District  was  increased 
$47  million — namely,  from  present  au- 
thorization of  $126  million  to  $173  mil- 
lion— for  fiscal  year  1972,  with  an  addi- 
tional $6  million  authorized  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  ofiQcers 
and  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government — other  than  teachers,  po- 
licemen, and  firemen — if  such  em- 
ployees receive  a  pay  increase  during  the 
year. 

For  the  fiscal  years  thereafter,  1972, 
tho  authorized  Federal  payment  will  be 
$178  million — plus  $12  million  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  to  cover  any  such  pay 
increases.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
District  Committees  agreed  that  there 
would  be  no  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tion during  the  rest  of  the  92d  Congress, 
so  that  in  the  next  session  convening 
January  18,  1972,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  will  have  to  produce 
other  sources  of  revenue  to  make  up  any 
deficiencies  in  its  spending  programs,  or 
curtail  the  same  and  keep  same  within 
revenue  availability.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  prove  be  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning—in light  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  committee  thereof 
concerned  to  assist  the  District — in  cur- 
tailing the  city's  ever-Increasing  expend- 
itures at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
taxpayer. 

The  revenue  bill  also  provides  for  in- 
creases in  the  Inheritance  tax  to  produce 
$2.8  million ;  increase  in  the  corporation 
income  tax  from  6  to  7  percent  to  pro- 
duce $3  million  annually,  starting  with 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  then  increasing 
the  tax  from  7  to  8  percent  starting 
with  January  1,  1974,  to  provide  there- 
after $6  million  additional  annual  rev- 
enue; phaseout  of  the  personal  property 
tax  on  business  Inventories  over  a  3 -year 
period,  which  tax  has  had  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  businesses  in  the  District  as 
It  is  applicable  whether  or  not  the  bus- 
inesses make  a  profit;  and  an  increase 
in  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  from  7  to 
8  cents  per  gallon  to  product  $1.5  mil- 


lion per  year.  There  have  been  provided 
large  increases  in  the  IXstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia special  fund  borrowing  author- 
ities; namely,  an  increase  of  $34  mil- 
lion—from $72  to  $106  million— in  the 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $10.5  million — from  $25  to 
$35.5  million — to  the  metropolitan  area 
sanitary  sew.age  works  fund  which  oper- 
ates and  maintains  a  sanitary  sewer  to 
connect  the  Dulles  International  Airport 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  system. 

The  committee  again  expressed  its  dis- 
approval of  the  establishment  of  so- 
called  Neighborhood  Service  Center — 
little  city  halls — in  Washirgton,  believ- 
ing that  the  proposal  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  establish  five  major  centers 
and  two  satellites  in  an  area  of  such 
small  size  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  completely  untenable,  and  that  as  such 
funds  are  available  to  the  city  should  be 
more  wisely  spent  in  other  areas  of  need. 

The  committee  once  more  expressed  its 
disappointment  over  the  failure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  carry 
its  share  of  the  tax  burden  required  for 
operating  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
well  as  its  failure  to  reduce  its  expendi- 
tures to  enable  it  to  live  within  its  actual 
budget  needs.  In  particular,  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned  over  the  failure  of  the 
City  Council  to  increase  the  real  property 
tax,  as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
$3.10  to  $3.40  per  $100  of  assessed  evalua- 
tion. The  Council  increased  the  tax  only 
by  10  cents  per  $100,  or  from  $3.10  to 
$3.20  per  $100.  Hence,  instead  of  provid- 
ing the  District  with  a  total  of  $11.7  mil- 
lion from  a  real  estate  tax  increase,  as 
the  Commissioner  had  recommended,  the 
Council  provided  only  an  estimated  $3,8 
million  from  the  10-cent  Increase.  Nei- 
ther the  Council  nor  the  Commissioner 
proposed  any  other  tax  to  make  up  the 
deficit. 

Further,  thu  District  Committee  again 
expressed  its  dissatisfaction  over  the  con- 
tinued prevalent  practice  of  the  District 
government  to  submit  unbalanced  budg- 
ets to  the  Congress,  and  not  providing 
the  wherewithal  with  which  to  meet  the 
same,  and  putting  upon  Congress  the  sole 
burden  to  raise  a  majority  of  the  de- 
ficiencies through  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization, which  means  transferring 
more  of  the  obligations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  residents  to  the  taxp>ayers 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

In  line  with  Its  established  policy  to 
attempt  to  hold  the  line  on  District  of 
Columbia  government  expenses,  the 
committee  adopted  and  the  Congress 
approved  the  withholding  of  rental  allot- 
ments payable  to  tenants  when  said 
tenants  fail  to  make  their  regular  rental 
payments  within  10  days.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  experienced  a  wave  of 
rent  strikes  by  tenants  of  both  public 
and  private  housing  facilities.  At  one 
time  more  than  2,000  tenants  in  public 
housing  units  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  were  withholding 
rent  payments,  and  diverting  the  same 
to  their  own  use,  for  as  long  as  19 
months.  So  much  so  that  the  Capital 
Area  Authority,  already  bankrupt  ex- 
cept for  public  support,  was  required  to 
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grant  adffltianal  funds  to  eontinoe  its 
operation.  At  tlie  present  time,  tliere  are 
nwre  tban  34.900  pUbttc  aaabtance  eaoes 
m  the  DMrlct  of  OotamUa,  the  treat 
majority  which  involve  the  nse  of  rental 
dwelling   onitB   and   the   aDoeaUon   of 
funds    toward   housing.    Proviaions   are 
included  in  this  part  of  the  Ml  to  permit 
the  tenant  to  retain  possession  of  the 
rented  premises  nntU  entitlement  to  the 
rent  payments  is  established,  and  ample 
notice  and  other  requirements  of  due 
process  are  provided,  as  for  hearings, 
opportunity  to  move  to  other  shelter  if 
the  landlord  has  failed  to  maintain  the 
premises   acconUng   to  applicable  EMs- 
tnct  housing  regulations,  and  so  forth. 
Also,  identification  cards  have  been 
required    for    wrtfare   recipienta.    as   is 
required  in  some  of  the  States,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  satisfactory  assurance  of 
eligibility  for   public   assistance   recip- 
ients in  the  District  of  Crtumbla,  and 
"^f™  has  been  an  appropriation  pro- 
vided by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
to  renew  the  investigations  into  eUgi- 
bUity  of  those  presently  on  public  as- 
sistance.  The  identification   cards  wUl 
fi"I.f  photograph  of  the  recipient,  such 
Wentlfymg  information  as  a  social  se- 
curity number,  category  case  number 
date  of  birth,  authorized  signature,  and 
an  expiration  date.  It  is  the  belief  of 
your  committee  that  this  identiflcatlon 
system  will  effectively  insure  the  deliv- 
ery of  assistance  only  to  those  entitled 
and  that  the  reduction  in  losses  and  the 
reduction   of   ineligible    recipients   will 
release  funds  which  wffl  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  costs  of  the  system. 

Further  in  an  endeavor  to  assist  the 
District  government  in  staying  within 
its    revenue    availability,    the    District 
Committee  approved  and  the  Congress 
adopted  a  provision  to  limit  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  by  freezing  the  level  of 
employment  at  39.619  jobs.  At  the  present 
time  the  authorized  District  of  Cohmibia 
personnel  is  in  excess  of  41.500.  not  in- 
cluding personnel  employed  under  sev- 
eral hundred  million  drtlars  of  Federal 
grant  funds  which  increases  the  total 
munber  of  personnel  to  in  excess  of  55  - 
000,  which  places  the  District  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  list  of  cities  throughout 
the  country  In  total  number  of  employees 
compared  to  population.  Whether  com- 
pared   to    other    cities    of   comparable 
size— 500.000  to  1  million  population— 
or  compared  to  the   14  States  having 
population  of  less  than  1  mfllion  persons 
the  total  number  of  District  employees 
outranks  the  cities'  and  the  States'  em- 
ployees in  question  on  a  per  capita  basis 
Finally,  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  clear- 
er fiscal  nrfcture  of  the  financial  needs 
and  expenditures  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, the  District  Committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  approved  a 
provision  requiring  that  the  annual  budg- 
ets transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
District  should  carry  not  ooly  estimates 
for    regularly    SMiropriated   funds    but 
also  Federal  grant  funds  for  the  particu- 
lar fiscal  year  in  question.  This  will  en- 
able the  Apurofxtetion  Subcommittees 
m  the  House  and  Senate  in  reviewing 
District  of  Columbia  budgets  and  needs, 
to  determine  wherein  Federal  funds  are 


b<^g  wastefully  or  improperly  spent,  if 
s«*  *«  the  case,  and  where  duplication 
gg^  ineffltieiKies  may  exist  or  may  de- 
**k>p  to  such  spending  operations. 

^*Ji*"^J^  *"°^*^  EXPENSES  FOR  POUCS  AND 

rvaiKBt    KmxED     to%    total     DtSABii,rrT 

Authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  pay  the  necessary  costs 
of  medical,  surj^cal  hospital,  or  related 
health  care  services  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Metropohtan  Police  Force 
and  the  other  police  forces  referred  to 
above,  who  are  retired  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  leglslatioti.  for  total  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty.  The  au- 
thorised payment  shall  be  made  only  for 
expenses  incident  to  the  injury  or  disease 
which  is  the  cause  of  retirement. 

PFHALTlrS  rO«  ASSATTLT  OK  TTKEMKN 
(HJI.   sasfl) 

This  provides  the  same  criminal  pen- 
alties— namely  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  15.000.  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years  or  both— for  assaults  on 
firemen  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  interferrlng  with  such  firemen  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  as  are 
presently  provided  by  law  for  assaults  on 
or  interference  with  police  officers  in  the 
city. 

CANIKE  CO»PS  SIPANSION   (HJl.  2598) 

Provision  is  again  included  for  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  in  the  Dis- 
trict  to  maintain  and  expand  the  canine 
corps  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  peace, 
quiet,  and  safety  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

rXPANSTOH  or  ■MITHOPOLITAN  POUCK  DEPART- 
MENT  BAND    (H.R.    XS96) 

Provision  is  made  to  permit  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
and  the  D.S.  park  police  force  to  be 
detailed  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
this  band. 

TAX-SKELTESIB     AKWUlTttS     rOR     DISTRICT     OF 
COLCTMBIA  TKACRXRS  (H.R.  S3«S) 

Authorizes  the  reduction  of  salaries  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
District,  by  an  amount  which  would  be 
paid  into  a  tax-sheltered  annuity  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Ihtemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
the  taxability  of  beneficiaries  of  annuity 
plans.  This  would  be  a  purely  voluntary 
program  and  those  not  wishing  to  partici- 
pate would  not  be  under  any  obligation  to 
do  so.  However,  the  District  is  given  au- 
tiiority  to  enter  into  salary  reduction 
agreements  with  eligible  employees  who 
desire  to  participate. 

INTERSTATE    COMPACT    ON    EDUCATIONAL 
PERSOWNEL      (H.R.    84071 

Authorizes  the  District  to  enter  into 
the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualifica- 
tion of  Education  of  Personnel,  to  allow 
the  District  to  make  contracts  with  other 
member  States  which  will  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  duplication  of  administrative 
effort  In  checking  teacher  qualification 
records  which  have  already  been  evalu- 
ated by  competent  authorities  in  the 
State  In  connection  with  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel  who  are  li- 
censed in  such  States  and  who  apply  for 
employment  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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puhHc  school  system,  or  vice  versa  Tins 
shoTdd  enable  more  expedited  procesaina 
of  teacher  applications,  and  moren^ 
Identification  of  qualified  appiicimts 
those  increasing  the  avidlahle  suddIv  of 
qualified  educational  personnel. 

DTTERSTATE    COMPACT     OW     MENTAL     HEALTH 
<H.R.     ia*44> 

Authorizes  the  District  to  enter  into 
such  an  interstate  compact  already 
adopted  by  42  States,  which  is  desired 
to  guarantee  that  any  person  found  to 
be  raenteUy  ill  or  mentaUy  deficient  wifl 
receive  care  and  treatment  regardless  of 
Ws  legal  resldenoe:  permits  the  transfer 
of  a  mentally  ill  patient  to  an  institution 
in  another  State  when  such  transfer  is 
bound  to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
patient;  provides  for  interstate  cooper- 
ation with  regard  to  aftercare  and  super- 
vision of  patients  on  convalescent  status 
or  condition  of  release;  and  finally  po-. 
mits  the  establishment  of  supplementary 
agreements  between  two  or  more  States 
for  the  furnishing  of  care  and  treatment 
of  patients  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

HKALINC     ARTS     PRACTICI     ACT    AMZITOMKNTS 
<HJt.     Rest) 

Is  designed  to  amend  and  update  the 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  with  respect 
to  the  compositon  of  the  Commission  on 
licensure  in  the  District,  to  assure  wider 
participation  therein  by  members  of  the 
medical  profession;  provide  for  tempo- 
rary licensure  of  physicians  and  osteo- 
paths who  are  engaged  in  residency  and 
fellowship  training  programs  in  the  Dis- 
trict; and  broadening  the  use  of  endorse- 
ment as  a  method  of  licensure  by  elimi- 
nating the  application  of  reciprocity  as  a 
barrier  to  the  admission  of  competent 
physicians  to  practice  in  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia. 


HEALTH     STANDARDS     FOR     EMPLOYEES     OF    POOD 
ESTABUsaMENT     (HJR.    TOM) 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  provide 
health  standards  for  personnel  in  food 
service  establishments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  persons  in  food  establishments,  includ- 
ing those  on  Capitol  Hill,  unless  th^ 
present  certificates  showing  physical  ex- 
amination meeting  the  standards  that 
are  set. 

AD.MINISTRATION    OF    ESTATES    (a*.    TMl) 

Present  law  is  amended  to  increase  the 
jurisdictional  amount  for  the  administra- 
tion of  small  estates — namrfy,  from  |500 
to  $2,500:  to  hicrease  the  family  allow- 
ance—from $500  to  $2,500— with  increase 
in  the  allowance  for  funeral  expenses 
from  $200  to  $600;  provide  simplified  pro- 
cedures for  the  settlement  of  estates,  such 
as  permitting  transfers  of  motor  velilcles 
without  the  necessity  and  expense  of  tiie 
formal  administration  of  an  estate  in 
cases  where  automobiles  are  the  only 
asset  of  the  estate  requiring  admlnistja- 
tion:  and  eliminating  provisions  which 
discriminate  against  women  so  that  no 
preference  would  be  indicated  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  administrators  of  an  estate 
of  a  person  dying  intestate. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    A    MINOR'S    SHARE   IN   A 
IWCWJENTS    ESTATE  (H.R.    39»4} 

This  facilitates  the  distribution  of  a 
minor's  share  in  the  personal  property  of 
an  estate,  whenever  such  share  is  of  the 
value  of  $1,000  or  less,  the  minor  is  not 
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otherwise  under  a  legal  disability,  and 
does  not  have  a  duly  appointed  and 
qualified  guardian.  Distribution  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  made 
directly  to  the  minor  if  he  Is  18  years 
of  age  or  older,  or  to  his  custodian  if  he 
is  under  18  years  of  age. 

warehousemen's    LIEN     (H.R.    8968) 

Amendments  were  made  to  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  make — with 
respect  to  household  goods — a  ware- 
housemen's lien  for  charges  and  expenses 
in  relation  to  the  same  stored  with  him 
superior  to  chattel  mortgages  and  con- 
ditional sales  contracts.  This  will  afford 
the  warehousemen  appropriate  security 
for  his  storage  and  care  of  the  goods, 
which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  both  the 
merchant  and  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
without  fear  of  jeopardizing  the  mer- 
chant. 

INCORPORATE  THE  MERCHANT   MARINE  VETERANS 
ASSOCIATION     (H.R.    6105) 

Provides  for  the  incorporation  of  this 
association  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  its  legal  domicUe  shsill  be.  The 
Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime  Service 
Veterans  Association,  numbering  over 
10,000  members  in  50  States,  was  orig- 
inally chartered  in  1957  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  eligibility  therein  is  limited 
to  male  wartime  veterans  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  U.S.  maritime  service 
who  are  eligible  for  honorable  discharge 
from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  Recruit- 
ing Service  of  World  War  I,  or  who  hold 
a  certificate  of  continuous  service  in 
World  War  n.  or  the  equivalent  dis- 
charge from  the  Korean  conflict  or  any 
similar  type  discharge  from  previous  or 
subsequent  conflicts. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THB 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA     (H.R.     3765) 

The  life  of  this  Commission  was  ex- 
tended for  6  months;  namely,  to  March 
22,  1972.  to  enable  the  Commission — 
whose  operations  were  delayed  at  the 
start  by  the  lateness  of  the  appointment 
of  the  members  thereof — to  complete  its 
studies  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  thereto.  Funds 
not  to  exceed  $750,000  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  for  the  activities 
and  operations  and  investigations  of 
this  Commission.  The  committee-spon- 
sored legislation  also  authorized  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  its  agencies  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  staff  and 
other  assistance  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
complete  its  work,  hopefully  thereby  to 
pro\1de  the  Congress  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  may  adopt  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  operations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

INCORPORATION     OF    PROFESSIONS     (H.R.     103R3) 

Authorizes  individuals  in  the  District 
rendering  professional  services  which 
under  existing  law.  customs,  or  standards 
of  professional  conduct  or  practice  may 
not  be  rendered  through  a  corporate 
structure,  to  incorporate,  and  including 
without  limitations,  services  performed 
by  certified  public  accountants,  attor- 
neys, architects,  physicians,  dentists, 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  and  profes- 
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sional  engineers.  Such  persons  are  not 
required  to  incorporate,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity for  than  to  do  so  is  provided 
within  the  structure  which  the  bill  sets 
forth.  It  is  estimated  that  the  District 
would  receive  $300,000  in  corporate  fees 
in  the  first  year  following  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  with  increases  in  reve- 
nue to  the  District  from  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  and  additional  insurance 
premiums  would  be  collected  on  corpo- 
rate purchases  of  employee  t>enefits,  and 
so  forth. 

CHARITABLE    TRUSTS     (H.R.     114891 

This  legislation  allows  hundreds  of 
charitable  organizations  in  the  District 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act.  without  the  expense 
and  court  congestion  which  would  follow 
if  the  governing  instrument  of  such 
charities  had  to  be  presented  and  filed 
as  separate  actions  in  the  courts,  to 
amend  their  individual  charters  to  in- 
clude the  required  provisions  of  the  1969 
act.  The  legislation  helps  to  assure  the 
carrying  out  of  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to  insure 
that  the  funds  of  entities  granted  tax 
benefits  are  totally  devoted  to  charitable 
purposes.  Thus,  charities  such  as  the 
Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children 
are  covered  under  this  legislation  to  en- 
able them,  without  resort  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, to  meet  the  requirements  and 
benefits  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

EQUALIZE    RETIREMENT    BENEFITS    FOR    TOTALLY 
DISABLED   POLICE   AND  FIREMEN     (H.R.    2600) 

This  provides  that  former  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  the  U.S. 
Park  Police,  the  Executive  Protective 
Service — formerly  known  as  the  White 
House  Police — the  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment, who  were  retired  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1956.  for  service-incurred  dis- 
ability which  was  rated  at  100  percent 
at  the  time  of  their  retirement,  shall 
have  their  annuities  computed  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  members  who  retire 
for  service  insured  disabilities  subsequent 
to  that  date. 

INCORPORATE    THE    PARALTZED    VETERANS    OF 
AMERICA     (H.R.    2894) 

Tliis  grants  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  which 
¥7as  founded  in  1947,  and  is  an  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  some  5,500  active 
members  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
comprising  21  chapters  located  in  various 
States.  It  is  a  nonpolitical  and  nonsec- 
tarian  organizatlOTi  with  the  sole  quali- 
fication for  membership  that  the  indi- 
vidual be  a  service  veteran,  and  that  he 
have  a  spinal  cord  injury  or  disease.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  12,000  to  15.000  veterans 
suffering  from  this  type  of  disability. 

PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRT    (HJl.   10738) 

This  bill  repeals  present  District  of 
Columbia  Code  provisions  and  replaces 
them  with  a  new  body  of  law  regulating 
the  practice  of  dentistry,  including  the 
examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  dentists  and  dental  hyglen- 
ists  in  the  District.  It  is  an  updating  of 
the  1892  act  of  the  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject: broadens  the  powers  and  authority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  as  has  already  been 
done    in    over    35    States;    permits    the 


licensing  of  dentists  and  dental  hygien- 
iste  in  the  District  without  written  ex- 
amination, who  are  Ucensed  in  other 
States  or  territories  where  the  qualifica- 
tion for  such  licensure  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  the  District:  and 
authorizes  the  establisliment  of  a  non- 
profit corporation  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
derwriting prepaid  dental  programs  in 
the  District. 

PRACTICE   or    PODIATRY     iHR259Si 

Amends  present  1918  law  concemmg 
the  praictice  of  podiatry  to  permit  the 
Examining  Board  to  accept  written  ex- 
aminations given  by  the  National  Board 
of  Podiatry  Examiners,  in  lieu  of  the  local 
Board's  own  such  examinations  for 
licensing  of  podiatrists  in  the  IXstrict. 
Tills  follows  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Congress  in  the  88th  Congress,  giving 
similar  discretionary  authority  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers, enabling  them  to  accept  the 
national  board  examination  in  connec- 
tion with  the  licensing  of  dental  hygien- 
ists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  na- 
tional board  program  is  recognized  in 
over  37  States. 

INCORPORATE  COLD  STAR  WIVES  OF  AMERICA 
(H.H.    10677) 

Tills  grants  a  Federal  charter  to  this 
organization  which  was  originally  orga- 
nized in  New  Jersey  in  1955  and  which 
has  membership  in  all  of  the  States  of 
tlie  Union. 

CHANCERIES     (H.R.    11490) 

Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
to  retaliate  the  location  of  chanceries 
and  other  business  offices  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  District,  to  provide  a 
more  realistic  formula  under  which  real 
property,  located  in  a  block  where  there 
are  alreadj*  existing  two  or  more  chan- 
ceries lawfully  located,  may  be  used  for 
chancery  purposes,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
small  block  of  five  or  less  lots  where  there 
is  already  lawfully  located  one  chancery. 
The  legislation  incorporates  the  con- 
cept of  zoning  law  that  land  uses  which 
are  similar  and  compatible  are  properly 
allowable  in  the  same  neighborhoods. 

PROPERTY       OP       SUPREME       COUNCIL       OF       THE 
SCOTISH  RITE  OF  FREE  MASONRY   (H.R.  771(1 

This  exonpts  from  taxation  the  pro- 
perty of  this  organization  in  the  District, 
located  at  16th  and  R  Streets  NW.,  and 
owned  by  the  Supreme  Council,  which  is 
a  charitable  organization  all  of  whose 
revenues  are  spent  for  education  and 
charitable  purposes. 

PROPERTY      OF      RESERVE     OFFICERS      ASSOCIATION 
(H.R.    4S6I 

This  legislation  exempts  from  District 
of  Columbia  taxation  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  association  located  at  First 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  NE.  The 
association  consisting  of  55  departments, 
is  located  in  all  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 57,000  persons. 

INTERSTATE    AGREEMENT    REGARDING    M'JTOR    VE- 
HICLX    FEES     (H.R.    BSRO ) 

Authorises  the  CommissicMier  of  the 
District  to  enter  into  interstate  agree- 
ments with  Maryland  and  Virginia  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  trucks  in  the 
respective  jurisdictions.  In  order  to  en- 
able the  adoption  of  uniform  require- 
ments and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
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mammoth  excavation  work  presently 
underway  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Metro  System  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

SCHOOL  FAM  STTBSIDT    (H.B.   8683) 

Present  law  was  amended  to  extend  the 
present  subsidy  for  the  transportation 
of    schoolchildren    in    the    District    of 
Columbia,  for  a  period  of  3  years,  namely 
to  August  1974.  Earlier  law  permitted  the 
carrying  of  schoolchildren  at  reduced 
fares  which  were  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  costs  of  carrying  them,  and  therefore 
the  regulatory  body  was  compelled  to  in- 
crease the  adult  fare  to  such  a  level  as 
to  make  It  high  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
costs  of  such   operations.   However,   In 
1968  the  Congress  first  provided  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  schoolchildren  in  the 
District  be  borne  by  the  community  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  just  by  the  bus  riders 
themselves.  Whereas  a  total  of  over  7 
million  school  passenger  rides  were  sub- 
sidized during  the  first  year  under  this 
system,  at  a  subsidy  of  $1.4  million,  dur- 
ing the  third  such  year,  namely,  ending 
in  August  1971.  it  was  estimated  that 
over  10  million  school  passenger  rides 
would  have  been  certified  at  a  total  sub- 
sidy cost  of  $3  million. 

XMPLOTMKNT   OF   MINORS    (H  R.    25 B2) 

This  legislation  extensively  revises  the 
existing  child  labor  laws  of  the  District 
enacted  in  1928,  to  reflect  present  de- 
mands by  youth  for  Jobs,  and  to  elim- 
inate obsolete  and  restricted  provisions 
which  hinder  the  employment  of  minors 
At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would  con- 
tinue to  protect,  as  does  the  present  law 
working  youth  from  exploitation,  and 
prohibit  their  employment  in  hazardous 
or  dangerous  occupations. 
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D-KmON   ACT    (H.B.    11>M) 

Amends  the  present  1955  District  of 
Columbia  Code  provisions  to  update  and 
reform  the  same.  Including  redefinition 
of  qualified  electors;  changing  the  res- 
idency requirements  and  lowering  the 
voting  age  from  21  to  18;  establishing 
presidental  preference  primary  and  pro- 
cedures for  electing  delegates  to  politi- 
cal party  conventions:  and  provides  re- 
quirements for  reporting  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  using  the 
format  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 


Act. 


prai.ic  UTiLrriEs  (h.b.  2591] 


rWTEKIST,    VBXmT.    AND    CONSUMER    CBEDrr 

(H.a.  laiis)  <8.  1038) 
This  legislation  first,  establishes  maxi- 
mum Interest  ceUing  rates  In  c<mnection 
with  direct  automobile  Installments 
loans;  second,  maximum  credit  service 
charge  rates  for  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts, including  credit  cards,  growing 
out  of  retail  sales  in  the  District;  third, 
provides  consimiers  with  safeguards 
against  fraudulent  sales,  credit,  and  col- 
lection practices;  fourth,  revises  certain 
elements  of  the  law  relating  to  the  gar- 
nishment of  wages;  and  fifth,  relates  the 
limited  application  of  the  "Loan  Shark" 
Act,  thus  relieving  persons  engaged  in 
moneylending  at  lawful  Interest  rates 
under  the  terms  of  the  act. 

tTNEMPLOTMINT    COMFrNSATION    ACT    AMEND- 
MXNTS     (HJl.    10237) 

Amends  present  1935  law.  as  required 
by  the  Employment  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  to  provide  more  extended 
coverage  of  Individuals  in  the  District 
by  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act;  Increase  the  ccmtribution  rate  for 
new  employees;  Increases  the  wage 
limitations  on  an  individual  by  employers 
from  $3,000  to  $4,200;  and  Increases  the 
maximum  weekly  benefits  from  50  per- 
cent to  66%  percent  of  the  average  week- 
ly wage  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  other  extended  benefits. 


Amends  present  law  to  standardize 
procedures  for  the  testing  of  utility 
meters  in  the  District;  adds  a  penalty 
provision  in  order  to  enable  certification 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968;  and 
authorizes  joint  cooperative  action  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Service  Com- 
mission with  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tory bodies  on  matters  of  joint  interest 
such  as  with  respect  to  electric  service 
for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
interconnection  and  interchange  of 
energy  and  other  sources  of  power,  and 
the  like. 


FURTHER   CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  1005) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows. 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  all  after  "amended" 
where  it  appears  the  second  time  over  to  and 
Including  Une  15  on  page  3  and  Insert-  "(D 
by  striking  out  'December  8.  1971'  in  clause 
(c)  of  section  102  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'February  22,  1972';  (2)  by  amending 
section  108  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  thu  Joint  resolution,  obligations 
Incurred  hereunder  and  under  prior  year 
balances  for  the  activities  hereinafter  speci- 
fied shall  not  exceed  the  annual  rates  speci- 
fied herein  during  the  period  beginning  De- 
cember 9,  1971,  and  ending  February  22 
1972 : 

"'tern  Annual  rate 

Tttle     I — Foreign     Assistance 

Act  Acnvrrna 
Economic  assistance : 

Worldwide,   technical  asslst- 

»^^«« — »165,  272.  000 

Alliance  for  Progresa.  technl- 

nlcal  assistance 79.105.000 

American  schools  and  hoepl- 

taU    abroad... 15  000,  000 

International     organizations 

and   programs... 41,382.000 

Indus     Basin     Development 

Fund,  grants 5,000,000 

Indus     Basin     Development 

Fund,  loans Q,  000,  000 

Contingency  fund 31,300,000 

Refugee      relief      MBistanoe 

(East  Pakistan) 100.000,000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  devel- 
opment  loans 226,693,000 
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"'**"*  Annual  raU 

Development   loans J530  779  oon 

AdmlnlstraUve  expenses,  "8.000 

Agency    for    International 

Development   47  OOO  orm 

Admlnlstra-tive  expenses,  De-  •  "^.  "w 

partment  of  State 4  280  nnn 

Military  and  supporting  assist-  ' 

ance: 

MUltary  assistance 522  son  nnn 

supporting    assistance-...::     649  ?^SS2 
Other:  Overseas  Private  Invest-  ' 

ment  Corporation,  reserves..       18,750.000 
Tm-s  n— Foreign  Military 
Credit  Sales 
Foreign  mUltary  credit  sales...     400,  000,  000 
TnxE  HI— Foreign  Assistancx 

(Other) 
Peace   Corps,   salaries   and   ex- 
penses      72  000  000 

Peace  Corps,  limitation  on  ad-  ' 

mlnlstratlve  expenses 24,500  000 

department  or  the  army- 
civil  functions 
Ryukyu  Islands.  Army,  admin- 
istration     4.216.000 

department  of  health,  educa- 
tion, AND  WELFARE 

Assistance  to  refugees  In  the 

United    States 139.000,000 

department  of  state 
Migration   and   refugee  assist- 
ance    __         5,706,000 

international  financial  instt- 
tution 

Inter-American       Development 

Bank,  paid-in  capital 13.240.000 

Inter-Amerlcan       Development 

Bank,  callable  capital 136,760,000 

Tttle  IV— Export-Import  Bank 
Export-Import  Bank,  limitation 

onprogram  activity 7,323.675,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  Unutatlon 

on  administrative  expenses..  a,  072.  000 
Provided.  That  of  the  amount  that  may  be 
obligated  hereunder  for  security  supporting 
assistance,  not  less  than  a  sum  computed  a! 
the  annual  rate  of  »50.000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  such  purpose  solely 
for  Israel:  Provided  further.  That,  of  the 
sums  made  available  -for  foreign  mlUtary 
credit  sales  herein,  $300,000,000  ahaU  be  avail- 
able for  such  sales  to  Israel';  and  (3)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnit  new 
section: 

■'  Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  section  103 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  (a)  ad- 
ministrative operations  for  emergency  school 
assistance  activities  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  in  the  Office  of  Education 
Appropriation  Act,  1971,  (b)  activities  In 
support  of  Radio  Free  Europe,  Incorporated, 
and  Radio  Liberty,  Incorporated,  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Education  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1437) ,  but  no  other  funds 
made  avaUable  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
avaUable  for  these  activities,  and  (c)  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  may  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted at  rates  for  operations  not  to  exceed 
the  fiscal  year  1971  rates  or  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  estimates,  whichever 
may  be  lower,  except  that  notwithstanding 
section  102  of  this  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  emergency  school  assistance  activi- 
ties for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  in 
the  Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Act, 
1971,  may  continue  to  be  conducted  at  an 
annual  rate  for  administrative  operations 
not  to  exceed  the  fiscal  year  1971  rate.' 

"Sec.  2.  Thla  Joint   resolution  sbaU  take 
effect  December  9. 1971." 


December  17,  1971 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

the  pending  continuing  resolution 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  but 
would  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  explain 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
final  piece  of  appropriations  business  for 
the  session.  I  believe  it  is  also  the  final 
measure  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  recommending 
that  the  House  accept  the  modifications 
which  the  Senate  has  made  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  beueve  they 
are  reasonably  acceptable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  had 
the  opportunity  yesterday  to  confer  at 
some  length  with  various  Senators. 
While  we  could  not  of  course  speak  for 
all  Members  of  the  House,  we  did  under- 
take to  advise  informally  as  to  the  pro- 
visions which  we  thought  would  be  rea- 
sonably acc^table  without  the  necessity 
of  going  to  conference  on  the  resolution. 

As  I  say,  I  beUeve  the  resolution  Is  rea- 
sonably acceptable  to  all  concerned.  In 
the  first  place,  the  resolution  is  to  be  In 
force  for  only  a  relatively  short  time.  The 
date  is  February  22— which  is  only  about 
a  month  after  Congress  is  scheduled  to 
reconvene  on  January  18.  The  House  had 
adopted  the  date  of  March  15. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization  bill  conference 
report  in  the  Senate  today.  I  believe  it  is 
the  plan  in  the  other  body  to  take.up  the 
regular  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year/shortly 
after  January  18.  As  soon  as  that  bill  is 
cleared  to  the  President  and  signed,  this 
continuing  resolution  would .  cease  to 
apply.  f 

Of  course,  there  are  three  Items  other 
than  the  foreign  assistance  program  for 
which  further  temporary  f uncflng  is  pro- 
vided :  ' 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Emergency  school  tissistance  activities. 

In  all  three  Instances,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  resolution  follows  the  House- 
passed  version. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  urge  the  legis- 
lative committees  to  make  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  related  authorization  ques- 
tions on  these  three  items  before  Febru- 
ary 22.  because  we  are  strongly  disin- 
clined to  bring  in  any  more  continuing 
resolutions  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


The  pending  Senate  version  of  the 
continuing  resolution  enumerates  a  fig- 
ure for  the  interim  obligation  rate  for 
each  item  under  the  foreign  assistance 
bill.  In  many  cases,  the  figure  includes 
estimated  obligations  not  only  from 
newly  authorized  fimds,  but  also  from 
estimated  prior  year  unobligated  bal- 
ances and  from  estimated  receipts,  re- 
imbursements, and  recoveries  under  cer- 
tain programs,  all  of  which  are  available 
for  obligation.  Tliis  is  consistent  with  last 
year's  practice;  consistent  with  the 
budget;  consistent  with  the  continuing 
resolution  in  effect  since  July  1;  con- 
sistent with  the  House-passed  appropria- 
tion bill ;  and  consistent  with  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  pending  continuing 
resolution. 

The  Senate  version  follows  the  House 
version  on  every  item  imder  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  with  one  ex- 
ception. 

The  House  resolution  was  for  a  $921,- 
255.000  rate. 

The  Senate  resolution  is  for  a  $871,- 
255,000  rate. 

The  Senate  dropped  the  separate,  $50 
million  item  relating  to  population 
grrowth. 

The  Senate  increased  military  assist- 
ance— grants — by  $48,000,000,  to  $500,- 
000,000.  The  House  rate  was  $452,000,000. 
We  are  advised  that  the  conference  au- 
thorization agreement  is  $500,000,000. 

The  Senate  increased  security  sup- 
porting assistance  by  $25  million,  to 
$600,000,000.  The  House  rate  was  $575,- 
000.000.  The  conference  authorization 
agreement  is  $618,000,000,  with  $50,000.- 
000  earmarked  solely  for  Israel.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  pending  resolution  also 
earmarks  $50,000,000  solely  for  Israel. 
This  is  a  new  departure  in  respect  to 
supporting  assistance.  Great  caution  is 
required  in  the  further  consideration  of 
programs  of  this  type. 

For  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  the  Senate  version  provides 
$18,750,000,  which  is  last  year's  rate.  The 
House  rate  was  $25,000,000. 

The  Senate  version  provides  $400,000,- 
000  for  military  credit  orders,  with  $300,- 
000,000  esLrmarked  for  Israel.  This,  in 
total.  Is  $275,000,000  less  than  the  House 
rate,  which  provided  a  rate  of  "not  to 
exceed"  $500,000,000  for  Israel  and  $175,- 
000,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  program. 
For  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Senate  rate 
is  $72  miUion.  $4  million  above  the  House 
but  still  $10.2  million  below  the  budget. 

For  the  Cuban  refugee  program  the 
Senate  rate  is  $139  million  which  is 
$39  million  above  the  House  rate;  $5.1 
million  below  the  budget;  and  $26  mil- 
lion, plus,  above  last  year. 

H.J.  RES.  1005,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


For  migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
the  Senate  rate  is  $5,706,000,  which  is 
last  year's  rate.  The  House  rate  was 
$8,690,000. 

For  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Senate  rate  is  $150  million,  the 
same  as  the  House  rate. 

For  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Sen- 
ate rate  is  the  same  as  the  House  rate, 
the  House  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
budget  estimate.  This  will  enable  this 
important  agency  to  move  forward  in 
financing  an  expanded  program  of  ex- 
port assistance. 

The  resolution  validates  exipenditures 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  certain 
other  departments  and  agencies  which 
had  not  been  appropriated  for  prior  to 
December  8,  and  for  which  the  regular 
appropriations  have  not  been  signed  into 
law.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  when 
the  President  may  sign  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  and  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  but  this  vali- 
dates the  obligations  incurred  from 
December  8. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  not 
quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  dol- 
lar total  on  the  sheet  I  have  just  been 
given  by  the  committee  staff  and  which  I 
appreciate  very  much.  What  does  the 
Senate  amendment  mean  in  relation  to 
the  continuing  resolution  as  passed  by 
the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  new  obligational  au- 
thority, the  continuing  resolution  as  it 
passed  the  House  pro\ided  a  rate  of 
$2,648,255,000,  in  respect  to  the  basic 
foreign  assistance  program  and  $330,- 
906,000  as  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  vari- 
ous other  items  in  title  m  of  the  appro- 
priation bill,  for  a  total  of  $2,979,161,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  Senate  amend- 
ment make  available  a  total  rate  of 
$2,760,927,000  in  new  authority  plus 
$452,677,000  estimated  for  receipts  and 
carryover  balances. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  does.  The  reimburse- 
ment of  $452  million  is  not  included  in 
the  $2.7  billion  figure,  nor  is  it  in  the  $2.9 
bUlion  figure  cited  as  the  House  total. 

The  Senate  version  is  $218,234,000  be- 
low the  House  version. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  \^ithdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend,  I  include  two  tables  in  relation 
to  the  pending  continuing  resolution: 


As  to  titles  I  ind 
II  olH.R.  12067 


H.R.  1?067 
(olhet) 


Total 


H  J  Re^  1005,  as  amended  by  Senate  $2,390,005,000  J370,  922,  000  J2,  7S0,  927,  000 

H  I  Res  1005.  as  passed  House  ..  2,  &«,  255,  000  330,906,000  2,979.161.000 

H  R  12067,  the  appropiiation  bill    ...  2.672.565.000  330,906,000  3.003.461.000 

Conteience  report,  authorization  bill  .    .  2.  752,  000,  000  NA  MA 

Senate  authorization .2,647,000,000  NA  HA 

House  authorization ..  3,443.350,000  NA  NA 

Budget  estimates .  3.595.218,000  747.417.000  4,342.635,000 

1971  appropriations    .  3.142,685,000  669,572,000  3,812.257,000 


As  to  titles  I  and 
M  o(  H  R.  12067 


H.R.  12067 
(other) 


Total 


Comparisons  of  Senate-passed  Resolu- 
tion with— 

House-passed  resolution -»258,  250,  000  -  J4Q,  016,  000  -$218,234,000 

Conference  report, authormbon bill.  —361,995.000  _     1*  .  .  ,..  ™ 

HouJt-piss«)appropnitionbill  ...  -282,550,000  +40.016,000  -242.  M*.  000 

Budgel«timales    -1,205,213,000  -376,495.000  -1,581.708,000 

1971  appropriations           -752.680,000  -298,650,000  -1,051,330,000 


Notes:  In  addition,  estimated  receipts,  reimbursements,  recoveries  and  continuation  of  prior         Also.  Export-import  Bank  operations -use  ol  bank  resources— »ri  authorized  it  the  budgel 
year  unobli(ated  balances  continue  available  (approiimately  ($452,677,000  on  annual  bisis.)  ind  House  approved  rales. 
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HJ.  KS.  lOOS-FORtlGH  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABILITIES  AS  PROVIDED  IN  SENATE-PASSED  VERSION 


Title  I— Foreifn  Assistance  Act  «et)viti«s: 
Economic  assistant*; 

WorMwida,  tachnical  sssistanc«. . 
Allianc*     for     Profress,     tachnical 

tssistanca 

International  organizations  and  pro- 

irams 

Proframs     ralatini     to    population 

(rowth 

American     schoots     and     hospibls 

abroad 

Suez  Canal  (special  foraign  currency 

profram) 

Indus     Basin     Davalopment    Fund, 


Racaipb, 

reifflburs*- 

ments. 

New 

(obliational) 

auttority 

recoveries 
and 

inotXigatad 
balances 

Total 
available 

$150.  000, 000 

U5,  272,  000 

»165,  272,  000 

75, 000,  000 

4, 105, 000 

79, 105,  000 

41,000,000 

282,000 

41,282,000 

Receipts, 
reimburse- 
ments, 
recoveries 


Item 


New 

and 

(obligational) 

unobligated 

Total 

authority 

balances 

available 

Title  II— Foreign  military  credit  sales- 
Foreign  military  credit  sales 
Military  credit  sales  to  Israel    _. 

Total,  title  II,   Foreign  military  credit 
sales    . 


nOO.OOO.  000 
300,000,000 


*ioo.ooo,oao 

300.000,000 


Total,  titli 


_400J)00.000^.   400,000,000 


15,000,000  15,000,000 


"I  ""f  II 2. 390, 005, 000^52, 677, 000 


grants.  

ndus     Basin     Development    Fund, 


loans. 

United    Nationi    Relief   and    Works 
Agency: 

(Arab  refugees) 

Special    foreign    currency    pro- 
gram  


5,000.000 
6,000,000 


5,000,000 

6.000.000 


Title  III  — Foreign  assistance  (other): 

Peace  Corps . 

Limitation  on  administrative  eipenses 
Ryukyu  Islands,  Army,  administration 
Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  Slates 

(Cuban  program) 
Migration  and  refugee  assistance 
Asian  Development  Bank  (paid. in  capital) 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 


2, 842,  St2. 000 


"WOOOO        72,000,000 

^J'^'^^     (24.500.000) 

4.216.000  .   4,216,000 


139,  000, 000 
5,  706, 000 


1 39,  000.  000 
5,  706.  000 


30.000.000 
100,  000,  000 
150.000,000 
250.  000,  000 


871.  255,  000 
500.000.000 


Contingency  fund 

Refugee  relief  assistance  (East  Pakistan) 

Alliance  for  Progress,  development  kians 

Devek>pment  kuns 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID 45,000.000 

State 4,255,000 


Subtotal,  economic  assistance  .     .. 
Military  assistance:  Military  Assistance 
Security  supporting  assistance:  Security 
supporting  assistance. . 

Subtotal 

Oversaat  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Overseai  Private  I  nvestment  Corporation . 
reserves 

Inter-American  Social  Devetopment  Insti- 
tute: Inter- American  Social  Development 
Institute  Cimitation  on  obligation) 

Total,  title  I,   Foreign  Assistance  Act 
activities 


Paid-m  capital     . 13.240.000 

Callable  capital 

Fund  lor  Special  Operations.."... 


Callable cipitar  ;:::;;:::;::::   i^^aSw ::::::::::::::   iy:?6a§M 


1,300.000 

'  76.693,000 
280,  779,  000 

2.000.000 
25,000 


31.  300.  000 
100.  000.  000 
226.  693,  000 
530.  779,  OOO 

47,  000,  000 
4,  280,  000 


Subtotal.  IDE 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital 


150.  000.  OOO 


150,000,000 


380,  456,  000 
22,  500,  000 


1.251.  711.000 
522,  500.  000 


1  600,  000,  000        49,  721,  000        649.  721.  000 


1,971,255.000 
18,  750.  000 


452.  677.  000    2.  423.  932,  000 
18,  750,  000 


Subtotal,  IBRD  

International  Devekipment  Association 
International  Monetary   Fund  (quota   in- 
crease)     . 


Total,    title 
(other)  . 


Ill,    foreign    assistance 


370,922,000 370,922.000 


Title  IV    Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States: 

Limitation  on  program  activity 
Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 


1,990,005,000      452,677,000    2,442,682,000 


^'  ^^iSJ52SS>  (7.323.675.000) 

(».''72,000) (8. 072;  0005 

TotaltittelV.  Export-Import  Bank  o(  the 
United  States. .  (7.  33W47.000).... (7.331.747.000) 

Grand  total,  titles  I,  II,  and  III    new 
budget  (obligational)  authority '._  .  2,760.927,000 


452,677.000    3,213,604,000 


I  Includes  J5O.0O0.0OO  earmarked  for  Israel. 


Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  $50 
million  In  supporting  assistance  author- 
ized for  Israel  could  not  possibly  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  military  aircraft; 
am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  use  for  military  aircraft.  Mili- 
tary aircraft  purchases  would  be  charge- 
able to  the  $300  million  figure  for  mili- 
tary sales. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  military  credit 
sales. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  militery  credit 
sales. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  recently, 
the  obligations  so  far  this  fiscal  year  for 
military  credit  sales  for  all  governments, 
including  Israel — from  July  1  through 
October— amounted  to  only  $30  million. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Very  clearly,  the  $50 
million  supporting  assistance  could  not 
be  used  to  provide  without  cost  to  the 
Government  of  Israel  military  aircraft. 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman,  I  be- 
lieve, is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  not 
a  sort  of  sleight-of-hand  operation  if 
they  get  $50  million  they  can  use  other 
money  they  may  have  for  the  purchase 
of  aircraft? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  One  might  so  conclude. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  would  think  so.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

RtSUMt     OP     THB     APPKOPBIjlTIONS     MEASURES 
OP    THE    SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It 
would  be  appropriate,  in  briefest  sum- 
mary, to  give  the  House  a  capsule  view 
of  the  appropriations  business  of  the 
session,  since  the  pending  resolution  is 
the  last  appropriaticKi  measure  to  be 
processed  at  this  session.  Under  leave  to 
extend,  I  include  explanatory  remarks 
and  tables. 

With  the  passage  of  the  pending  con- 
tinuing resolution,  the  House  will  have 
disposed  of  all  the  appropriation  meas- 
ures of  the  session,  including  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  which,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  other 


body  before  adjournment;  the  pending 
resolution  provides  a  temporary  substi- 
tute for  that  bill. 

Counting  all  bills  and  resolutions,  we 
have  dealt  with  a  total  of  27  measures; 
namely,  14  regular  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  four  emergency  and  supplemental 
appropriation  measures  relating  to  fiscal 
year  1972;  five  continuing  resolutions; 
and  four  bills  and  supplemental  appro- 
priation measures  relating  to  fiscal  year 
1971. 

MEAStTHES    WITH    RESPECT    TO    PISCAL    TEAR    I«TJ 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriation bills  dealing  with  budget  re- 
quests for  the  current  fiscal  year  1972, 
Congress  has  concluded  action  on  13 
regular  annual  bills,  three  special  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  emergency  public 
jobs,  summer  school  feeding  programs 
for  children,  and  Federal  unemployment 
benefits,  and  the  usual  session-end  sup- 
plemental bill.  Only  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  bill  remains  unfin- 
ished. 

In  brief,  in  respect  to  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  enacted  flgiires  are  as  follows — with 
comparisons : 
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In  billions — New  budget  autliofily 


Fiscal  year 
1971  amounts 


I ncrease  ( - )  or  decrease  ( - ) 


1972  budget         1972  enacted    Fiscal  year  1971 


Budget  1972 


17  measures  (not  counting  Foreign  assistance). 
Foreign  assistance  bill 

Total,  fiscal  year  1972__    ._ 


{141.8 
3.8 


{154. 4 
4.3 


J153.7 
12.7 


■  J11.9 
-1.1 


-$0.7 
-1.6 


145.6 


158.7 


156.4 


-2  3 


1  initnm  annual  rate  (o!  nev*  funds  only)  lor  period  Dec.  9-Feb.  22  under  latest  continuing  resolution.  The  exact  figure  is  $2,760,927,000  (excluomg  some  iJE?,OOC,000  of  estimated  receip's,  re- 
coveries, reimbursements,  and  carryover  unobligated  balances). 


The  net  overall  decrease,  as  shown,  is 
$2.3  billion.  This  is  necessarily  tentative 
insofar  as  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill  is  concerned,  but  probably 
is  not  too  wide  of  what  the  final  figures 
will  be. 

However,  taking  into  account  the  net 
decrease  of  $600  million  from,  first,  the 
$1  billion  in  the  budget  as  a  proposed 
supplemental  for  special  revenue  sharing 
for  one-half  year  funding  in  certain 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams where  we,  in  the  Appropriation 
Act,  made  full-year  provision  for  present 
programs,  and  second,  the  $400  million 
not  included  in  the  education  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  requested  in  the  budget — 
and  accounted  for  as  a  budget  item  in  the 
bill — for  purchase  of  student  loans  from 
colleges  and  universities  contingent  upon 
legislative  authority  not  yet  enacted,  the 
net  overall  decrease  would  be  $600  mil- 
lion more,  or  $2.9  billion  from  the  overall 
budget  totals.  Legi.=;lation  for  the  $1  bil- 
lion item  and  for  the  $400  million  item 
has  not  been  enacted,  but  substitute  pro- 
visions were  made  in  the  appropriation 
bills  for  on-going  programs  to  which 
they  relate. 

These  figures  refer  to  new  budget  obli- 
gational authority — appropriations,  for 
all  practical  purposes — not  budget  ex- 
penditures. The  President's  original  ap- 
propriations budget — which  has  of  course 
been  supplemented  and  amended  from 
time  to  time — was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars.  His  original  spending 
budget  was  about  $229  billion,  which  hsts 
been  revised  upward  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  about  $232  billion.  The  ex- 
penditure budget  of  course,  in  addition 
to  expenditures  from  new  budget  au- 
thority, include  billions  of  dollars  of 
expenditures  from  carryover  balances  of 
appropriations  made  in  previous  years, 
and  also  expenditures  from  certain  so- 
called  permanent  appropriations,  such 
as  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  a  num- 
ber of  trust  fimds  which  Congress  is  not 
required  to  act  upon  at  each  session. 

I  should  note  further  in  respect  to  the 
appropriation.s  budget  that  while  the 
original  total  request  was  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  trillion  dollars,  about  $80 
billion— figured  on  a  net  basis — does  not 
require  annual  action  by  Congress.  These 
are  the  so-called  permanent  appropria- 
tions, encompassing  most  all  the  social 
trust  lunds  and  such  Federal  funds  items 
as  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

FISCAL   YEAR    1972   BILLS  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  appropriation  bills 
of  the  House,  while  we  increased  some 


bills  above  the  budget,  we  made  sharp 
cuts  in  others,  especially  in  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  defense.  The  overall  House 
cut  was  $4  billion.  Let  me  cite  the  totals 
in  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priation measures: 

In  billions 


Budget 

House 

Net  re- 
duction 

17  measures  (not  counting 

(oreign  aid) _    . 

Foieign  aid 

J151.7 
4.3 

JU9,  0 

3.0 

-J2.7 
-1.3 

Totals.  House,  fiscal 
yeir  1972  . 

156. 

152.0 

-4.0 

FISCAL    YEAR     1972    BILLS    IN    THE    SENATE 

Tlie  Senate,  in  addition  to  considering 
the  same  budget  requests  as  the  House, 
also  considered  later  supplements  and 
amendments  and  certain  regular  budget 
items  deferred  by  the  House  for  lack  of 
legislative  authorization — notably  health 
manpower  programs  and  the  economic 
opportunity  program.  But  even  allowing 
for  this  factor,  the  other  body  raised 
the  appropriations  in  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant amounts  in  relation  to  the 
House  bills  and  budget  requests.  The 
overall  picture  as  to  Senate  actions  on 
the  fiscal  year  1972  bills  is  as  follows: 


In  billions 

Budget 

Senate 

Nel 
increase 

17  measures  'or  fiscal  year 

1972. _    

Foreign  aid                  .  ... 

.       J154.4 
4.3 

$156.5 
2.7 

-t-$2. 1 
-1.6 

Total.  Senate,  fiscal 
year  1972 

158.7 

159.2 

+  0.5 

The  Senate  approved  nine  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  at  amounts  above  the 
budget:  seven  in  amounts  below  the 
budget;  and  two  at  the  budget  amounts. 

FISCAL    YE\R    1971    APPROPRIATION    MEASURES    AT 
THIS    SESSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  every  session  we  deal 
with  supplemental  appropriations  relat- 
ing principally  to  2  fiscal  years — in  this 
session,  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972. 

We  had  four  such  supplemental  meas- 
ures this  session  dealing  with  fiscal  year 
1971.  They  involved  about  $8.9  billion. 
Congress  reduced  them  by  about  $910 
million. 

COMPREHENSIVE    BI'DCET    SCOREKEEPINC 

While  most  of  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget  on  which  Congress  annually  acts 
is   handled   in   the   appropriation   bills. 


congressional  actions — and  inactions — 
on  budget  proposals  in  certain  legislative 
bills  significantly  affect  the  budget  and 
fiscal  picture — as  to  obhgating  author- 
ity, as  to  expenditures,  and  of  course  as 
to  revenues.  These  actions  are  reported 
on  frequently  in  the  so-called  budget 
scorekeeping  reports  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expend- 
itures. 

It  is  a  bit  early  to  say  precisely  what 
the  final  scorekeeping  report  for  the  ses- 
sion will  show,  but  probably  in  all  its  ac- 
tions— 

First.  Congress  will  show  a  substantial 
net  reduction  in  relation  to  the  Executive 
recommendations  in  respect  to  new 
budget  obligational  authority. 

Second.  Congressional  actions  in  their 
impact  on  the  spending  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Executive  may  well 
be  about  a  standoff. 

Third.  In  respect  to  revenue  proposals 
by  the  Executive,  congressional  actions 
and  inactions  may  vary  to  some  extent, 
but  in  the  overall,  the  figures  will  prob- 
ably not  be  too  far  apart. 

HIGHER    APPROPRIATIONS,    BIGGER    SPENDING, 
RISING    DEPICITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  the  authori- 
zation totals  exceed  the  year  before.  Con- 
gress continues  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate beyond  the  revenues  in  hand  or  in 
sight.  Budget  deficits  and  rising  debt  to 
meet  the  shortfalls  are  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. Presidential  budgets  continue  to  be 
submitted  on  a  deficit  basis. 

In  the  18  appropriation  measures  re- 
lating to  fiscal  year  1972 — counting  for- 
eign assistance  in  the  tentative  form  as 
it  passed  today — the  appropriations  ex- 
ceed the  fiscal  year  1971  level  by  nearly 
$11  bUUon. 

On  a  Federal  funds  basis,  the  deficit  in 
fiscal  1970  was  $13.1  billion. 

The  Federal  funds  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1971 — last  year — was  $29.9  billion. 

In  September,  the  Federal  funds  deficit 
was  officially  calculated  to  be  about  $33 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1972.  I 
would  estimate  it  may  range  between  $35 
billion  and  $40  blUion. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  budget  will  be  sub- 
mitted early  in  the  next  session.  I  believe 
it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  for  the  4  fiscal 
years,  1970-73,  the  Federal  funds  deficit 
will  probably  exceed  $100  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  two  tables  on 
the  appropriation  measures  for  fiscal 
year  1972  showing  further  details  in  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  total  figures  I  have 
cited: 
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December  17,  1972 


Bai 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Change  (+) 
or(-) 


Bill 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

1.  Education. 

2.  Ltgulativt 

3.  Agriculture- EnnraniMntai  and 

Consumer  Protection 

*.  State-Justice-Commercc- 
Jadioan 

5.  Treasury-Postal  Service-Generai 

Government 

6.  Interior.. 

7.  HOO-Sp«a-Scie«c»-Veterans 
I.  Tnasvwtatm 

Advance  1973  approBriaInn 
9    Latwr-MEW 
HL  PoWicWorU-AEC... ....;... 

11.  kUiUry  csmtructioa 

17.  Oeftnsa 

13.  District  efColaHika  (Federal 


Change  <+) 
or(-) 


14.  FoftifB  aisijlance.. 

15.  Em«rce«cy  employnient 

assntanct  (M  J.  Ita.  833) 

16.  Summer  feeding  programs  for 

children  (H.J.  Res  744).. 

17.  Federal  ■aanptaroient  henefits 

*adalla«(MKu(HJ  Res.  915) 
It.  Supplemental.  197? 

Total,  House  bills 


IS.  068.  343.  000 
4S5.  744.  MS 

12.104,813,850 

4. 204, 9S7,  OOO 

4.  780.  576  000 

2.  164,569.  035 

17.457.017.000 

2. 133.  229. 987 

(174.321.000) 

I»,  942, 996.  OOU 

4. 616,  Oa?,  000 

2.129.805,000 

73,  543.  829.  000 

2<9. 197.000 
4.342.635,000 


)4.  800  088. 000 
449.899.605 


-5258,255.000 
-5.844,990 


>  12,  423.  896.  050       -'  i  319. 082. 200 


n. 

12. 
13. 

I  '<• 
15. 


3. 6M.  183,  OOO 

4.487  676.  190 

2  159,508.035 

'18  115.203.000 

•2  559.048.997 

(174.321.000) 

20  361  247  000 

4.  576.173.000 

2.  012,  '46,  000 

71.048,013,000 

268.  597,  000 
'2,979,  161,000    ■ 


•  -520,814.000 

-292,899,810 
-5.061,000 
•-  -1-658.  IK,  010 
'-274. 181, too  I 

►418  251  OOO  i 

-39,9W,I00  i 

-117,359.000  ' 

-2.495,816,000 

-20,  600.  000 
-I,  363,474.000  ' 


Military  construction 

Defense 

District  of  Columbia  (FederiT 
funds) 

Foreign  assistance 

Emergency  employment  assist- 
ance (H  ).  tfej  833) 

Summet  lecdint  programs  lor 
children  (H  J    Res   744) 

Federal  unemployment  benefits 
and  allowances  (H.i.  Res. 
»15)  

Suppttncfital   1972 


V.  129.  805,  000 
73.  543.  829.  000 

289,  197  000 
4,  342,  635,  000 

1.000,000  000 


270  580.  OOO 
3,254,924.371 


12,007,312,008     -tw.mtm 

?0. 849, 113,000      -2.6»4;nii;5 

285.  597,  000  -3  60B  IM 

•2,760.927,000    •-l.S^t/MiS 

1  000,  000.  OOO 

17.000.000 


+  I7,00I^W 


770,  500,  000 
3.  988,841),  371 


Total,  bifts  cleared  Senate  158.  777,  594, 860    '159,  248. 648,  897 


1.000,000,060         1,000.000.000 
17.000.000 


270,500,000 
769,341,154 


270,  500,  000 
786, 282. 654 


-1-17,  000.  OOO 
T-16,941,500 


155.973.675,631    -151.998.922,531     --3,974,753.100 


IN  THE  SENATE 


5i 
6 


Education 

LtgisMrve 

Treasury-Postal  S«mc»- 

General  Government 

AgTioHture-tmnronmeBtal  and 

CwiMBWf  Prat»etioii 

lattxior 

Statv-Jnstice-Commerce- 

Judiciary 

7.  HUD-Space-Scieace-Veterais... 

8.  Traniporlation 

Advene*  1973  approprialioe 

9.  Labw-HEW. 

10.  Public  Works- AEC 


5.153.I88.0CO         5,615.918.000  '  r 462  732  000 

535, 3«S,tC2              532,297.749  -3',  0511858 

4,809,216,000         4,752,789.690  -56,426,310 

12,104,813.850     '  13, 621.677.  050  -^1516  8*3.200 

2.194,594.035         2.226. 023!  035  +31.429:000 

4,098.083.000  -118,719,000 

18,698.518.000  •  rl.  241.  501.000 

-2,784,608,997  '+-98  602  000 

(174.321,000) 

21.018.317,000  -.-8»4,6a0.000 

4.716,922.000  +100,840,000 


4.716.802.000 
17.457.017.000 

2, 686,  006,  997 
(174.321,000) 
20,123.637.000 

4,616,082,008 


ENACTED 

1    Ed»cali«(i  . 
?.  Legislative 

3,  Treasury- Posta!  Service-General 

Government 

4,  Agriculture-Environmental  and 

Consumer  Protection 

5,  State-Justice-Commerce-Judi- 
cjary 

Interior. . 

NUD-Space- Science-Veterans 
Transportalioii 

Advance  1973  appropriation 
Labor-HEW 

Pi»Wic  Works-AEC  

Military  conslruction 
Defetue.. 

District  of  Columbia  (Federal 
fends). 

14.  Foreign  auisianc* 

15.  Emergency  employment  assist- 

ance (H.J.  Res.  833).     .   . 

16.  SuimMr  fecdmg  programs  for 

children  (H.J.  lies.  744)  . 
17    Federal  anemploymciit  benefits 

aed  allewaiices  (H.J.  Res.  915) 
18.  Supplemental.  1972 


6 
7 
8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 


5.  1S3,  18C  000 
535,  349.  607 

4.  809,  216,  000 

12,104,813,850 

4.  216,  802,  000 
?,  194.  594,  035 

W.  457,  017.000 
2,  686.  006,  997 
(174,321,000) 

20,123.637.000 
4,616,082,000 
2. 129.  805.  000 

73. 543,  829. 000 

789, 197,  000 
4,  342,  635.  000 


5,  14:.  311,000 
529.  309.  749 

4,  578.  986,  690 


13,276,900,050    = +1, 172. 086.200 


-F743.in,Mi 
'-F521.e64.'w 


'-«,875.I8I 
-6.03J,»bl 

-780, 229.  JW 


4.067. 

2.  223, 

■  18,  339. 

'  2,  730, 

(174, 

20,704, 

4,675, 

2,  037, 

70,  518. 


116,800 

380,035 

738,000 

989,997 

321.000) 

662,000 

175,000 

097,000 

463,000 


772,  587,  080 
•  2.  760,  927,  000 


-148,186.888 

+29. 386, 908 
» +887,  771, 888 
•-F  44. 881, 088 

-f58i.'as.'o6e 

-^59, 8*3. 008 
-3,82&.366>Qt8 

-K.SO81OO8 

-1.581. 708, 088 


1,000,000.000       1.000.000.000 

-  17,  000.  000 


Fatal,  bith  enacted. 


nfiti  am^.n  I  '^t^"?  '!*?  ^""^'l  ""  f*"""""  "PP'opriatioo  bill  did  not  mdude  J4Q0  - 
000  000  requested  m  »e  budjet  tor  pwcltase  ol  student  tea.  notes  from  colleges  and  onrverVitwi 
continrnt  upon  legisiMne  adthonty  mm  yet  enacted  It  the  $400,000,000  islicluded  f  o«  all  ^ 
I^^'lL"^"- ""  """""' '"  '"«  """"  'PPfoved  bill  IS  in  effect  a  net  increase  el  il31  745  OM 

fffcZ?         n  rfi?^  "^  **  badpn  requests  considered. 
,k.H!rVTL!L?7J5:?"  *  *•  'T*^  ••  •  <»<»•»<*  supplemental  lor  special  revenue 

►S^  h,?11  f^-J??-2SS  »^._tfc*L "?«"."'■"»'  '"  'h*  HUD-Space-Sc,ence-Vetera«»  b™,  the 
^^^LlJ^HJS^  ^  ^t^^jr:^  .^  ^^'*  "'"  '^  iJSl.SOl.OOO  abovi  he 
^^■,!T^^^'^  *"""  »  O^.^.WO  »*•»•  tlw  letiuests.  Taking  into  account  the  re- 
»»rjHi|  W5O.Q00,0O0  ol  »•  PropQMd  sappUimeiUal  -iHch  ««  tor  the  Agrcultilre-Eo^^ronm^.tL 
b?H  iifTd'^^^S^^^-  2L'  ""'"'  "'"  "  ""."K.^"  "x>»«  th*  budget  request  the  S?na,e 
[«j»l!5tL  ™<K«e*b.  ttxi  the  e»M«d  figure  is  $1,022,086,200  above  the 


270.  500. 000 
.      3, 254, 924, 371 

158.  727.  594,  860 


-i^  17, 000, 000 

-♦-151. 461.  (08 
156,  506,  087.  897    '  ^7,l7l75«r9« 


270.  500. 000 
3.406.385.371 


APPROVED  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  APPROPRIATION  MUSURtS.  AS  Of  DEC.  17.  1971 
INole.    FucaJ  year  1972  new  budget  'obligational)  authority  only; 


JnP^I  «,?2l°h  "".i'  ^'^'"'  "  »?•»'?"'.  "ot  "»1.  "•«»•»*  »ll  maritime  programs  and  1  ludioafv 
item  were  struck  by  Roor  points  of  order  |uu»«) 

^'""^  1'"  ''"f.'  "«  ""^'•^'  $248,000,000  floor  addition  to  "Federal  payment  le  airport  airf 
»rY«v  trust  tund     since.  lethmcaUy,  it  is  not  new  budget  authority  until  aporowLirt  Z^  n» 

rrpecT  aoos  v^.uujiwo  to  the  budget  for  this     Federa    oarment  " 
ncl«des  W35,  UOO,  000  related  to  Jno.  deas».  to  l.r.*«iteZ  SST 
tu      d""]^!"."'^    ""  '°'  ^'"^  '^   '•  I9'l-E«b    22.  1972,  baswl  m  cmIimmm  intiotin 
ind  R,^,.rt^^  *"^5"  "'I"' '"  ""»' determination  when  H.R.  12067  thTfS~ZS 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act.  1972  is  enacted  '«i'H«n« 

and^n" erVines  and  Il"o(^'"r^'  'riJf?-"?^'*" *"  '^  '"'"''"•  "^  '"«*••'  ^  "•" '~  "t^ 
th^  ZJ^TbT  >^,  u\^T^i^^l^',J^'i^S^  supplemental  tor  special  revenue  sharST 
rne  nouse  oiMs  are  »4, 574, 753,100  befow  the  bodfet  requests-  tfte  Senate  bith  m  T7«  4M  <W 
below  the  requests;  and  the  enactml  (igure  a  $2  gS\M9abtim^  aV.kw^  Vt.Mi,m 
Prepared  Dec   17,  1971,  ,„  the  Ho«s7S«m.mie  on  App«pr«ti;;;,s      ^ 


Bill 


Total  approved 


Over  or  under 
hscal  year  1971 


Over  or  under 

fiscal    year   1972 

budget  requests 


Bill 


Total  approved 


Over  or  under 
fiscal  year  1971 


Over  M 
fiscal  jwai 
tr 


1977 


1.  Education  J5.  146.  311.800 

7.  Le«alitn<e              .  S7S,  309, 749 

3.  Titaary-PasUI  Seivtce-Gencial 

Government 4.528.986,690 

4.  Afncutun-Eaviranmeiital  and 

.    r.^*"?™*' '""••*•«'• 13.276,900.050 

5.  State-Justice-Commerce- 

Jadiciwy 4,067.116,800 

•.Interior. .,  2.223.980,035 

7.  HUD-Space-Science- Veterans...  18,339,738  000 

8.  Transportation 2.730.989997 

0    I   j!?'*u™""*'*"'*'*»"  -   -  ("4,321,000) 

J   ii£?'-"f*  -.-^^ 20,704.662.000 

J?  ^k:*0'»»-*EC 4,675,175,000 

)'•'•'«»)' cwBtrKtion 7.037,097,800 

12.  Difeasa 70  jn  4ja  oOO 

13.  District  of  Columbia  (Federal  '       ' 

,,    ^'unds) 272.S97.0O0 

14.  Fareiie  assijtaac* -2,760.927  000 

15.  EnMrgincy  emplovment  assist- 
,..»<«•<«-'«"■  831) ..  1,000,000.000 

16.  Sumntf  toediai  pcfwau  tor 

children  (H.J.  ||,i.">«4) 17,800,000 

17.  Federal  lUMaptoyniMt  banetts 

and  allowances  fH.J.  Res.  915).  270  500  000 

18.  Supplemental,  1972 3.  406,  385',  371 

Gross  subtotal  18  measures 156,  506.  087,  892 


4$563. 104  500 

+86.405.430 

-1,038,472.210 

+  3,727  992,500    ' 

+243.  763.  700 
-1-189.759. 135 

+  1.342,850.000 

-253,  630,  608 

(  +  174.321.000) 

+3.  149. 983.  500 
+210.  140,  000 
+  333,023,080 
+937.  761,  756 

+  137,334,006 
-1,051,330,000 

+  1,000,000,000  . 

+  17,000,000 


+270.500.000 
+  1,036.780,371 


■-$6,875,000 

-6,039,858 

-280,229,310 

•1,172.886,200 

-149,688,808 

+29,  386. 000 

'+882.  721.000 

+44,983.000 


+581.025.000 

+  59,043,000 

-  7.  708,  680 

-3,025,366.000 

-16,600,808 
-1,581,708.000 


+  17,000.000 


NetadiMtmaalof  $600,000,000  to  tht 
budget  reouests  (that  is.  a  com- 
bination of  0)  an  amount  which 
should  be  eicJudad  from  hscal 
year  1972  budget  requests— $400.- 
800,000  not  included  in  the  educa^ 
tian  aw>ropiatian  bill  but  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  purchesa 
af  studaat  loan  nates  trtwi  colleges 
and  mivarsities.caHtinfeat  upon 
legislative  authority  not  yet  en- 
acted, and  (7)  an  amount  which 
siMutd  be  included  in  fiscal  year 
1972  budget  requests— $l,0O0,0CO,- 
000  wtiicti  WIS  a  proposed  supple- 
menCal  for  spacial  reveaae  sharing 
whtck  was  to  Bake  up  for  only  V] 
year  funding  requested  in  the 
budget  for  certata  kaising  and 
urban  development  programs  but 
for  which  Congress  revenue  shar- 
ing not  having  been  adapted, 
funded  on  a  regular  12- month 
basis) 


+151,461.000 


-C80.008.000 


-10,902,965,068      -2.221.506,968 


Net  toUM8  measures 156.506.087.897    +10,902,965,068      -2,821,506,968 


wi^l^'uSr.""  •"  ""  °""  '"""^  "'  '"•  "••  ">""'"'••"  <"  WOO.OOO.OOO  deuiled  near  the      (HJ.  Res.  1005).  Amount  subject  to  final  determination  when  H.R.  12067,  the  Foreign  AssistaiK* 
.  interim  annua.  ,„e  for  period  Dec.  9.  .97.-Feb.  22,  1972.  based  on  continuing  resolution      "pre'jir  D'';'*;r'9^f,^7t'.;:'Z:f  ci^'^ilt'^r'/pproprlation. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^_^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  in  connection  with  miy  re- 
marks to  provide  certain  tables  in  the 
Record  and  certain  explanatory  material 
in  regard  to  the  action  which  has  just 
been  taken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  most  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities.  This  tragic  fact  is  all  too  well 
evidenced  by  a  report  in  this  morning's — 
December  17 — Washington  Post  that 
dangerous  levels  of  lead  have  been  foimd 
in  the  blood  of  one  out  of  every  three 
Washington  inner-city  children  tested  in 
the  last  6  months. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  youngsters 
across  the  country  who  are  afflicted  with 
excess  lead  levels  nm  higher  than  400,000. 
As  a  result  of  childhood  lead  poisoning, 
200  young  children  die  each  year.  And  an- 
other 800  must  be  Institutionalized  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Yet,  It  is  possible  to  eradicate  this 
dread  menace  from  the  face  of  America. 
Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  a  kind  of  pol- 
lution, a  mamnade  disease — a  needless 
cause  of  mental  retardation  and  death. 

Therefore,  2^8  years  ago,  I  introduced 
three  biUs  which  shared  a  common  aim — 
the  mounting  of  a  Federal  assault  on 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Senator  KiwiraDY)  intro- 
duced companion  legislation  in  the 
other  body.  On  January  13,  1971,  our 
legislation  was  signed  Into  law  as  the 
Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  of  1971  (PubUc  Law  91-695) . 

On  August  10.  the  President  signed  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  biU  for  nscal 
year  1972  which  funded  this  law,  provid- 
ing $7.5  million  to  combat  this  deadly 
disease. 

Although  this  amoimt  is  woefully  be- 
low ttie  $30  million  which  was  authorized 
oy  the  Ryan-Kennedy  bill,  it  was  ur- 
gently needed  by  local  communities  to 
mount  programs  to  fight  lead-based  paint 
poisoning.    Yet    despite    this,    months 


dragged  by  while  these  fimds  went  unal- 
located. 

On  October  4,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot 
Richardson  expressing  my  deep  concern 
that  these  funds  had  not  been  released 
and  urging  him  Immediately  to  make 
these  funds  available. 

On  December  7,  I  received  a  response 
from  the  Secretary  informing  me  that: 

Tbe  full  tT.S  million  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1972  for  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  prevention  Is  now  available  for  ob- 
ligation, pending  completion  of  necessary 
regulations  for  implementation  of  Titles  I 
and  n  of  tbe  Act.  We  will  attempt  to  get  these 
regulations  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Although  long  overdue,  the  release  of 
this  money  will  be  a  step  toward  facing 
the  problem  of  childhood  lead  poisoning. 
Now  it  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  insure  that  a 
much  higher — and  more  adequate — level 
of  funding  is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the  Record 
my  correspondence  with  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson and  the  article  by  Bob  Woodward 
which  appeared  in  the  December  17 
Washington  Post  regarding  lead  poison- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Congress  op  thk  UifrrxD  States, 

HoirsB  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  4,  1971. 
Hon.  EXliot  Richardson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxcretart  Richardson:  As  you  know, 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  $7.6  million  to 
fund  tbe  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Aot,  P.L.  91-696,  by  passage  of  the 
Ijabor-H.E.W.  Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  President  signed  this  bill 
Into  law  as  Public  Law  92-80. 

Since  the  President's  signing  of  the  bill  on 
August  10,  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  what 
action  is  taken  to  expend  these  funds.  To  my 
extreme  distress,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budgeit  has  not  in  fact  released  these  funds 
to  your  Department — more  specifically,  to  the 
Implementing  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Environmental  Management.  It  is 
further  my  understanding  that  if  and  when 
these  funds  are  released,  they  will  not  be 
available  for  grant  making  untu  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973  (April-June.  1972) , 
and  not  available  for  expenditure  until  fiscal 
year  1973  (July  1,  197»-^une  30,  1973)  Fi- 
nally, It  is  my  underatandlng  that  the  "full 
•7.6  million  may  not  be  released. 

This  is  unacceptable.  Firstly,  it  clearly 
flouts  Congress'  will  that  these  funds  be  pro- 
vided now.  Secondly,  as  you  may  know,  the 
incidence  of  childhood  lead  poisoning,  which 
these  funds  would  fight,  rises  in  the  summer 
months.  Unless  the  local  communities  which 
have  applied  tor  grants  receive  them  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  of  next  summer,  they  will 
be  unable  to  deal  at  aU  with  this  Increase, 
let  alone  the  nmmal  monthly  toll  of  this 
devastating,  yet  preventable,  disease.  Finally, 
I  simply  will  not  accept  as  excuse  for  not  re- 
questing funds  for  fiscal  year  1973  the  excuse 
that  may  well  be  offered  that  in  fact  funds 
are  out  in  the  oommimltles  In  that  fiscal 
year,  in  light  of  the  particular  restriction 
that  will  be  imposed  limiting  expenditures  to 
poet-June  30,  1972.  FinaUy,  even  the  $7.6 
million  appropriated  Is  far,  far  too  little.  To 
cut  back  on  that  meager  amount  is  totally 
without  justification. 

As  you  know,  my  office  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  arrange  a  personal  meeting  for  my- 
self with  you  since  Thursday,  September  33. 
Thus  far.  we  have  not  beegi  able  to  secure 


that  meeting.  I  urge  upon  you  In  the  strong- 
est terms  the  necessity  that  we  meet  and  re- 
solve this  situation.  We  owe  no  lesser  obli- 
gation to  the  children  of  this  country. 
With  beet  regartls, 
Sincerely. 

/S/     WnxiAM  P.  Rtan. 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  7,  1971. 
Hon.  William  F.  Ryan, 
House  of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ryan  :  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  off  October  4  concerning  funding  of 
the  Lead -Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act. 

The  full  $7.6  milUon  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1972  lead-based  paint 
p>oisonlng  prevention  Is  now  available  for 
obligation,  pending  completion  of  necessary 
regulations  for  Implementation  of  Titles  I 
and  n  of  the  Act.  We  will  attempt  to  get 
these  regulations  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot   Ricrarimson. 

Secretary. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  17, 

1971) 

Lead  Hazard  Found  in  33  Percent  or 

Children 

(By  Bob  Wood  warn ) 

Dangerous  levels  of  lead  have  lieen  found 

in  the  blood  of  1  out  of  3  Washington  Inner 

city  children  tested  in  the  last  six  months — 

about  three  times  more  than  found  in  Initial 

tests  last  May. 

Dudley  Anderson,  chief  of  the  D.C.  acci- 
dent prevention  divlsicMi,  said  yesterday  that 
the  situation  is  "very  critical  .  .  .  the  inner 
city  Is  llt«^ly  a  lead  mine." 

In  these  tests  for  the  six  months  from 
May  to  November,  592  of  the  1.821  D.C.  chil- 
dren tested  (33  per  cent)  had  dangerous 
levels  of  lead  compared  with  10  per  cent  of 
the  children  tested  in  May  only,  Anderson 
said. 

By  comparison,  this  33  per  cent  rate  la 
slgnlflcanUy  higher  than  the  10  to  25  per 
cent  that  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  reported  was  found  dur- 
ing 1970  In  Baltimore,  PhUadelphla  and  Min- 
neapolis inner  city  children. 

Lead  poisoning  generally  affects  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  who  eat  fiakes 
of  lead-based  paint  or  chew  on  woodwork  or 
window  slUs  coated  with  such  paint. 

Before  World  War  n.  lead  paint  was  widely 
used  for  the  mteriors  of  the  downtown 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  which  over  the 
years,  have  become  inner  city  residences. 

However,  Anderson  said  the  16  health 
clinics  throughout  Washington  found  haz- 
ardous lead  levels  in  307  of  1,266  children 
tested  (25  per  cent)  during  the  last  six 
months.  This  indicates  the  probl«n  Is  not 
confined  to  the  Inner  city,  he  said. 

When  untreated,  lead  p>oisoning  can  cause 
permanent  mental  retardation  or  even  death 
off  the  victim.  Small  portions  of  the  sweet- 
tasting  lead  paint  flakes  about  the  size  of  a 
thimibnall  can  cause  acute  lead  poisoning  if 
eaten  daUy  ov«  a  period  of  months  or  even 
weeks.  Teething  babies  or  hungry  children 
are  most  prone  to  chew  on  woodwork  or  eat 
paint  chips. 

The  dangerous  levels  of  lead  found  in  592 
of  the  Inner  city  children  were  above  the 
level  of  40  micrograms  of  lead  per  100  milli- 
liters of  blood.  At  least  21  of  the  cases  were 
acute  and  required  Immediate  treatment, 
Anderson  said. 

This  treatment,  or  "deleadlng."  consists 
of  Injections  In  each  hip  for  a  week  with  a 
chemical  that  Induces  tbe  lead  to  pass  out 
of  the  body. 
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The  t«Bttng  of  tb«  Inner  city  cblldrcn  la 
being  fln*noe<l  by  »  $aOQjOOO  Uodel  ClUc* 
CommlMlon  grant  expected  to  run  out  In 
April.  After  that,  Anderson  said,  he  haa  been 
told  the  program  will  not  be  refunded  and 
must  "go  defunct." 

There  are  about  11,000  chUdren  In  the  test 
age  group  of  1  to  6  In  the  D.C.  model  cities 
area,  a  2.3-8quare-mlle  crescent  n«th  of 
Massachuaetu  Avenue  that  Includes  the 
neighborhoods  of  Shaw,  Stanton  Park  and 
Trinidad. 

"We  have  children  poisoned  by  lead  every 
day,"  Anderson  said. 

For  example.  Dr.  Bonnie  J.  Peacock  of 
ChUdren's  Ho^>ltal  said  yesterday  that  she 
has  a  case  in  which  a  two-year-old  has  been 
treated  for  lead  poisoning  six  times  this 
year. 

"The  mother  says  she  can't  keep  her  child 
away  from  the  lead  paint."  Dr.  Peacock  said. 
Under  city  law.  a  dwelling  is  supposed  to 
be  completely  deleaded  within  10  days  after 
a  chUd  Uving  there  la  found  to  have  lead 
poisoning. 

Carroll  A.  Swanson,  the  chief  administrator 
for  the  city  housing  inspections,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  Northwest  apartment  in 
which  the  two-year-old  lives  has  been  de- 
leaded.  "It's  a  puzzle  to  us.  We  can't  find 
where  the  child  gets  it,"  Swanson  said. 

But  Anderson  pointed  out  that  city  stand- 
ards only  require  the  removal  of  paint  with 
1  per  cent  or  higher  lead  content,  even  if  the 
paint  has  caused  lead  poisoning.  "The  1  per 
cent  figure  is  not  realistic,"  Anderson  said. 

LAst  month  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  caUed  upon  the  Pood  and  Drug 
AdmlniatraUon  to  reduce  the  permissible 
lead  content  of  paints  to  .06  per  cent  from 
the  federal  standard,  which  was  recently  low- 
ered from  1  per  cent  to  .5  per  cent. 

However,  other  city  health  officials  point 
out  the  expense  of  deleadlng  apartments  and 
houses.  To  be  effective,  the  lead  paint  must 
be  burnt  off  or  completely  covered  with 
plasterboard.  This  costs  from  $300  to  tSOO 
per  room,  city  offidala  estimate. 


this  provision  Is  especially  riamnging  to 
the  small  country  radio  and  television 
stations  that  operate  on  a  narrow  profit 
margin. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  colloquy  during 
the  time  that  this  provision  was  being 
debated,  you  win  find  that  there  has 
been  much  said  about  this  provision  be- 
ing an  incumbent's  provision.  I  daresay 
that  is  quite  an  understatement.  No  one 
will  dispute  the  impact  of  broadcasting, 
but  yet  I  find  it  hard  to  support  this  item 
because  it  tends  to  freeze  in  the  incum- 
bent and  give  him  a  bargain  rate  which 
he  does  not  really  deserve. 

While  I  support  the  thrust  of  the  leg- 
islation as  a  whole.  I  could  not  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  taking  the 
chance  to  point  out  this  rank  discrimi- 
nation. 

Members  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  in- 
equity when  the  conference  report  comes 
to  the  House  for  final  consideration  next 
month. 


December  17,  19T1 


REPORT  ON  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 
BILL 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permissian  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
recommend  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  carefully  study  the  conference 
report  oo  the  campaign  spending  reform 
bill.  8.  382.  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  which  is  to  be  consiitered 
by  the  House  shorUy  after  the  secraid 
session  begins  on  January  18. 

The  legislation  in  question,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  required  that  a  broadcaster 
charge  a  Federal  poliUcal  candidate  a 
comparable  rate  for  his  political  time  as 
opposed  to  the  lowest  unit  rate  which  is 
required  by  the  ccHiference  bill.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  lowest  unit  rate  pro- 
vision applies  only  to  broadcasters  and 
not  to  any  other  business  utilized  in  a 
political  campcdgn.  It  is  discriminatory 
and  entirely  unfair. 

It  singles  out  the  broadcast  industry 
alone  to  provide  bargain  basement  rates 
for  politicians,  totally  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  other  advertisers  are  often  far  more 
entitled  to  a  better  rate  because  of  the 
year-roimd  voltmie  or  frequency  of  their 
advertising.  Therefore,  it  is  also  discrim- 
inatory to  many  thousands  of  businesses 
and  enterprises  in  no  way  related  to  po- 
litical candidates  or  campaigns.  Finally, 


FXTNDING  PRIORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recoit  years 
one  of  my  primary  interests  has  been  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  end  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Along  those  lines,  and 
in  Ught  of  the  demands  we  face  domes- 
tically, another  major  concern  I  have  had 
has  been  the  amount  this  country  has 
spent  on  defense  and  the  percentage  of 
the  national  budget  that  we  devote  to  it. 

THE   FACTS 

I  was  among  the  first  Members  of  the 
House  to  stnmgly  support  the  end  to  UJ3 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war.  I  voted 
against  our  participation  in  the  Laos  and 
Cambodia  operations.  I  have  supported 
every  one  of  the  numerous  end-the-war 
amendments  which  have  come  before  the 
House.  During  my  first  term  in  Ccmgress, 
I  joined  with  less  than  50  other  Members 
in  voting  to  cut  back  the  d^ense  budget 
by  an  overall  5  percent,  and  I  have  ac- 
tively supported  and  voted  for  literally 
hundreds  of  amendments  to  trim  defense 
budgets  since  that  time.  I  have  opposed 
the  ASM  and  MIRV. 

Shifting  our  priorities,  however,  is 
much  more  involved  than  merely  voting 
to  cut  back  on  defense  expenditures.  If 
my  own  efforts,  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  are  to  be  effective,  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  the  equally  im- 
portant, if  somewhat  imglamorous  sub- 
ject of  ecixiomic  conversion.  We  must 
concern  ourstives  with  lessening  the  ex- 
tensive pressure  in  our  society  for  con- 
tinued spending  for  armaments.  Of 
course,  much  of  this  pressure  is  economic 
in  nature. 

The  aerospace-defense  industry  holds 
a  huge  stake  in  our  Nation's  economy. 
Together  it  employs  a  large  percentage 
of  the  U.S.  labor  force — 2.8  million  men 
in  uniform,  1.14  millitMi  civilian  Pentagon 
workers,  some  1.6  million  workers  em- 
ployed directly  on  military  procurement 
and  research  and  development  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  some  1.7  million  workers 
in  the  aerospace  industry.  There  are  large 


military  installations  in  363  of  435  con- 
gressional  districts,  and  in  nearly  ev0* 
State  in  the  Union.  ' 

One  has  only  to  look  at  Seattle,  WadL. 
Orange  County.  Calif.,  or  Cape  KaxaSSr 
Fla.,  to  see  the  extensive  effect  of  ent^ 
backs  on  local  economies.  This  situatloa 
comes  about  through  reductions  in  de- 
fense and  aerospace  dating  back  to 
1968 — defense  procurenent  will  have 
fallen  from  $45.5  billion  to  $35.3  bffllaa 
from  fiscal  year  1968  to  fiscal  year  1972. 
In  March  of  this  year  a  Oovemiaait. 
sponsored  survey  estimated  that  20QjOOO 
engineers  and  scientists  would  be  out  of 
work  by  the  end  of  the  year— an  esti- 
mate borne  out  by  reality. 

In  my  view,  we  must  begin  to  take 
action  now  to  convert  those  eoKiainlc 
resources  and  those  skilled  perstamcl  in 
our  defense  and  aerospace  Indostrles  to 
civilian  capacities.  Surely  there  ate 
enough  urgent  domestic  needs:  mass 
transportation  and  commonicatlons, 
housing,  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol, new  health  delivery  methods—the 
list  is  almost  endless. 

This  converslOTi  caimot  be  aceoin- 
plished  overnight.  Because  of  its  almost 
total  reliance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  contracts  and  flnanHng  the 
defense-aerospace  industry  has  forgotten 
how  to  compete  in  a  normal  raaitet  It 
has  become  used  to  extremely  long  lead- 
times,  has  depended  heavily  on  the  JW- 
eral  Government  for  capitalixatlon— 
through  advances  on  contracts  and/or 
lease  of  Crovemment-built  plants  and 
equipment — and  in  projects  such  as  the 
Apollo  program,  which  has  concentrated 
on  high  perf(»-mance  standards  almost 
regardless  of  cost.  The  industry  has  very 
little  sales  ability  in  the  normal  con- 
sumer market  and  is  heavily  weighted 
with  managerial  and  technical  worken. 

POSaXBLX  SOLtmOMS 

All  of  this  i>aints  a  pretty  grim  picture 
of  our  ability  to  make  a  successful  can- 
version  to  the  peacetime  society  tor 
which  we  have  been  longing.  I  am,  how- 
ever, not  whoDy  pessimistic.  There  are  a 
number  of  important  approaches  being 
considered  by  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration which  could  have  a  signlfl- 
ca  effect  both  in  alleviating  the  pnsent 
employment  crisis  caused  by  defense  and 
space  reductions  and  in  relnvlgorattng 
the  Innovatlveness  of  Americas  IndiiEtry 
to  deal  with  the  numerous  Important 
peacetime  priorities.  Some  of  these  are 
embodied  in  bills  and  prngTama,  others 
are  still  in  the  discussion  stage  but  they 
all  could  have  significant  effect. 

First,  there  are  a  number  of  manpower 
proposals,  including  programs  designed 
to  provide  spedflc  retraining  for  sci- 
entists and  engineers;  programs  wtieh 
would  provide  loazis  to  unemployed  sci- 
entists and  engineers  not  only  for  their 
retraining  but  for  tbelr  living  expenses, 
maintaining  house  payments,  and  so 
forth;  the  Emergency  Employmsit  Act 
of  1971  which  established  a  system  fl< 
public  service  jobs  for  tbe  unemphiyed; 
the  administration's  manpower  refena»- 
!:haring  program  and  my  own  Manpower 
Training  Act. 

As  ranking  member  of  tbe  Manpower 
Subcommittee  of  ttMC  Ccnunlttee  od  Bdu- 
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ation  and  Labor,  I  am  vitally  interested 
in  such  legislation  and  strongly  feel  that 
earb'  action  should  be  undertaken.  In 
addition,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  have 
strongly  urged  our  chairman  to  take  ac- 
tion shortly  after  the  start  of  the  new 
year  on  the  conversion  proposals  which 
are  designed  to  deal  with  the  special 
problems  facing  scientists. 

These  manpower  training  proposals 
are  certainly  necessary  and  will  be 
helpful  in  alleviating  the  problems,  but 
they  are  far  from  a  solution  to  the  crisis 
itself.  Retraining  alone  will  not  create 
new  jobs. 

A  second  series  of  proposals  for  ex- 
panded research  and  development  fund- 
ing would  create  considerable  numbers 
of  new  jobs  both  through  the  actual  re- 
search and  through  the  application  of 
new  discoveries  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  There  is  broad  agreement  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  greatly 
expand  its  R.  k  D.  funding.  A  recent 
symposium  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  peace  through  law  recommended  in- 
creasing Federal  R.  ti  D.  support  by  $500 
million  annually  through  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation.  Additionally,  there  have  been 
proposals  to  create  a  new  R.  &  D.  fund- 
ing agency,  the  National  Applied  Sci- 
ences Administration,  to  absorb  the 
present  NASA  organization  and  func- 
tions and  to  expand  our  applied 
research. 

Expansion  of  private  R.  ti  D.  is,  of 
course,  essential  as  well,  but  will  be  un- 
likely without  some  Government  incen- 
tive since  it  involves  both  high  expendi- 
tures and  high  risks.  This  incentive 
could  come  through  tax  benefits,  direct 
support,  expanded  patent  protection, 
and  so  forth. 

Third,  specific  Government  action  can 
be  taken  to  provide  direct  assistance  in 
conversion  problems.  In  1962  the  Defense 
Department  established  a  base  closure 
committee  to  assist  communities  where 
military  bases  were  being  closed  to  at- 
tract industry  to  that  area  and  to  make 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  closed  base, 
■nie  mission  on  this  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Adjustment  has 
been  greatly  expanded  by  Secretary 
Laird  to  include  assistance  to  areas  such 
as  Seattle,  particularly  hard  hit  by  con- 
tract cutbacks.  This  is  a  major  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  the  program  has 
still  not  received  the  attention  or  fund- 
ing which  its  vital  mission  deserves, 

NASA  has  an  extremely  successful  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  which  pro- 
vides very  specific  scientific  advice  to 
firms  attempting  to  make  use  of  ^^ace 
science  discoveries  in  their  own  domes- 
tic products.  The  technology  dissemina- 
tion centers  can.  for  instance,  identify 
new  allys,  translsters,  and  so  forth, 
which  overcome  development  problems 
a  company  has  been  having.  A  program 
of  this  nature  should  be  expanded  so 
that  the  scientific  advisers  have  readily 
available  all  Federal  R.  k  D.  taxformatlon 
which  might  be  useful  to  private  firms 
working  on  specific  technical  problems. 


This  might  take  place  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  present  system  within 
NASA  or  through  revival  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  State  technical  serv- 
ices program. 

Fourth,  we  could  make  a  national  com- 
mitment, similar  to  our  goal  of  landing 
a  man  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  to  solving  one  or  two  of  our  most 
important  domestic  problems.  Such  a 
commitment  would  have  to  involve  an 
almost  open-ended  financial  resource — 
as  did  our  space  effort — and  be  amena- 
ble to  scientific  solution.  Water  and /or 
air  pollution  abatement  would  be  ideal 
choices  for  such  an  effort. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  this 
kind  of  attention  cannot  be  given  to  all 
the  difBcult  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
If  such  an  undertaking  is  to  be  effective, 
it  cannot  be  fractionalized  by  urging 
other  projects  on  it.  If  the  hard-headed 
decision  is  made  to  make  pollution  con- 
trol our  priority,  for  instance,  we  must 
recognize  that  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  solve  all  our  problems  of  health, 
housing,  transportation,  and  crime.  All 
of  those  issues  can  and  should  continue 
to  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but 
they  cannot  all  receive  the  kind  of  open- 
ended  commitment  we  are  talking  about 
at  the  same  time. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  useful  and 
important.  However,  they  all  retain  the 
problem  that  their  efforts  are  aimed  at 
only  a  very  specific  portion  of  the  overall 
economic  problem  of  conversion.  If  we 
are  to  meet  these  goals  we  must  have 
overall  direction  and  plarming. 

For  that  reason  49  Members  of  the 
House  and  25  Members  of  the  Senate 
joined  with  me  3  years  ago  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission  to  co- 
ordinate and  plan  conversion  efforts. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  is  even  more 
urgent  today.  Our  economy  carmot  right 
itself  without  a  thoughtful  and  intensive 
planning. 

Such  a  Commission  can  give  overall 
direction  in  the  immediate  crisis — but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  take  a  long-range 
look  at  future  economic  problems  which 
our  Nation  will  face.  It  is  clear,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  will  be  a  time  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  when  our  water 
pollution  control  programs  will  force 
major  changes  in  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. When  that  happens,  there  are  cer- 
tain to  be  a  number  of  companies  which 
simply  caimot  afford  to  make  the  clumge- 
over  to  more  modem  and  more  ecologi- 
cally sound  methods.  They  will  therefore 
drop  out  of  the  marketplace — leaving 
closed  facilities  and  men  without  jobs. 
However,  if  adequate  planning  and  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  economic  effects 
of  decisions,  an  economic  disaster  can 
be  prevented.  The  Economic  Conversion 
Commission  would  provide  just  such 
foresight  and  meet  the  problem  with  a 
solution  before  it  develops  into  a  critical 
one. 

Discussions  of  the  economic  effects  of 
our  governmental  decisions  are  not  par- 
ticularly enticing.  It  is  far  more  dramatic 
for  instance  to  call  for  an  immediate  end 
to  the  war,  a  cut  In  the  defense  budget  of 
$20  billion,  or  an  end  to  water  and  air 


pollution  by  1980.  But  we  will  never  reach 
those  desirable  goals  unless  we  build  a 
strong  economy  that  can  function  effec- 
tively on  a  peacetime  basis. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller  >,  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

American  history  is  full  of  explorers. 
The  first  woman  pilot  to  ever  circle  the 
globe  was  an  American.  Mrs.  Jerrie 
Mock  took  29  days.  11  hours  to  travel 
around  the  world  in  March  and  April. 
1964,  according  to  the  World  Almanac. 
Mrs.  Mock's  flight  originated  and  ended 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PAPER  MADE  FROM  PAPER  MADE 
FROM  PAPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kncp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  February 
President  Nixon  emphasized  the  ecologi- 
cal importance  of  recycling  in  his  Envi- 
ronmental Control  Message  to  Congress. 
He  stated : 

As  we  look  toward  the  long-range  future — 
to  1980,  2000  and  beyond — recycling  of  mate- 
rials will  become  Increasingly  necessary  not 
only  for  waste  disposal  but  also  to  conserve 
resources. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  county  of 
Erie,  as  well  as  many  businessmen  and 
other  citizens  of  my  district  in  New  York 
State,  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
paper  conserving  recycling  projects. 

Buffalo  is  moving  ahead  in  paper  re- 
cycling and  while  official  legislation  with- 
in Erie  County  has  not  been  passed,  theii- 
purchasing  department  has  been  experi- 
menting with  various  types  of  recycled 
paper  on  their  duplicating  machines,  for 
in-plant  printing  and  as  interdepart- 
mental stationery,  prefacing  a  resolution 
vmder  consideraticn  by  the  County  En- 
vironmental Control  Committee  recom- 
mending the  county  use  of  recycled 
paper. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  an  inno- 
vative action  taken  by  New  York  State. 
The  New  York  GSA  offices  just  released  a 
booklet  entitled  Printing  and  Purchasing 
Guidelines.  A  cover  letter  from  George 
A.  Brewer,  Director  of  Standards  and 
Purchases,  stated  that: 

This  booklet  is  printed  on  recycled  paper 
in  response  to  the  current  need  for  leader- 
ship by  government  users  of  paper  to  use  re- 
cycled paper  wherever  practicable. 

New  York  State  bids  say  they  will  give 
preference  to  recycled  paper. 

Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Fitzgerald,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Paper  Task  Force  of 
Housewives  to  End  Pollutian,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  exceilcnt  research  mater- 
ials concerning  paper  recycUmr  pro- 
grams. The  current  project  of  the  Paper 
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Task  Force  of  HEP  has  been  a  catalog  of 
recycled  home  and  ofBce  stationery  avail- 
able. The  catalog  has  been  assembled  In 
conjunction  with  Robert  Dauer's  Erie 
and  Niagara  Coimties  Regional  Planning 
Board  Solid  Waste  Management  Com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  this  catalog  Is  unique  in  the 
Nation  as  It  contains  25  samples  repre- 
senting 11  papermills  throughout  the 
country.  Because  there  Is  a  need  for  such 
a  compilatlcHi  of  papers  under  one  cover, 
the  HEP  paper  task  force  has  already 
received  many  requests  and  anticipate 
widespread  distribution  of  the  5.000 
copies.  The  catalog  offers  prospective 
buyers  the  opportimlty  to  see,  touch,  and 
experiment  vrtth  paper  made  from  waste 
paper  and  hopefully  this  will  create  an 
impetus  for  uncommitted  companies  and 
municipalities  to  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward demonstrating  their  public  concern 
within  the  commimity. 

Copies  of  this  unusual  catalog  can  be 
ordered  from  Katie  DiPirro,  17  Blackmon 
Drive,  Orand  Island,  N.Y.  14072.  Fifty 
cents  should  be  included  to  cover  postage 
and  handling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  Repre- 
sentatives have  a  deep  interest  in  re- 
cycled paper  and  use  it  in  their  offices 
whenever  possible.  I  wish  that  the  cata- 
log. Paper  Made  Prom  Paper  Made  From 
Paper,  could  be  included  in  the  Rkcord 
in  its  original  form.  Since  this  is  not 
practical,  I  hope  that  the  description  of 
each  type  of  paper  and  its  source  will 
prove  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following  at 
this  time  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Recycled  Paper,  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Edmund  J.  Fitzgerald,  which  appeared 
in  the  August  15.  1971.  issue  of  Echo 
Issues,  an  environmental  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  Environmental  Clearing 
House  Organization  of  the  BulTalo  Mu- 
seum of  Sclaice;  the  opening  remarks  to 
the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  En- 
virormiental  Activities  Council  meeting 
during  the  presentation  of  the  HEP 
paper  task  force  catalog:  and  the  de- 
scriptive catalog  Itself,  Paper  Made  From 
Paper  Made  Prom  Paper: 

RXCTCLKD  PAPXR 

(By  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  FltzgenJd) 
We  lie  on  It,  we  wrap  up  In  it.  we  eat  cereal 
out  of  It,  we  tack  things  on  it.  we  ship  things 
in  It,  we  pack  eggs  In  it,  we  make  stage  seta 
out  of  It,  we  wipe  hands  on  It.  and  we  even 
write  on  It !  What  Is  "•It"?  why.  recycled  paper, 
of  course  I  Otherwise  known  as  container- 
board,  boxboard.  molded  pulp  board,  corru- 
gated medium,  recycled  paper  stationery, 
"ecology  paper"  and  regular  old  tissue  and 
toweling. 

Recycling  of  paper  Is  simply  taking  waste 
paper  that  has  served  Its  original  purpose,  de- 
Inklng  It  If  necessary,  then  beating  It  Into  a 
pulp  to  be  made  Into  paper  (usually  one 
grade  lower  because  of  the  breakdown  of 
fibers). 

Where  does  the  United  Sutes  stand  now  In 
terms  of  paper  and  paperboard  consumption? 
OverkUl  would  best  describe  It!  The  average 
annual  consumption  Is  over  600  pounds,  one 
quarter  of  a  ton.  for  every  man,  woman  and 
chUd.  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  per 
capita  consiimptlon  of  paper  and  board  tn  the 
next  Ave  countrlea  is  300  to  300  pounds  leas. 
Per  caplto  oonsuixq>tlon  in  the  entire  world, 
exclusive  of  th«  Xr.8.,  aversgw  80  pounds  1 


It  is  no  wonder  that  over  half  of  our  urban 
solid  waste  is  paper  and  paperboard  products. 
Add  to  that  the  fact  that  by  1980  our  popula- 
tion estimate  is  236  million  i>eople,  and  sud- 
denly the  magnitude  of  the  refuse  dlspoaal 
problem  facing  most  clUes  comee  Into  harsh 
focus.  According  to  last  November's  Solid 
Waste  Report,  time  Is  running  out  In  several 
major  cities  as  far  as  dumping  their  waste 
Into  landfill  areas  is  concerned:  Philadelphia 
has  1.8  years  to  go,  .Atlanta  has  1.5  years  to  go, 
Cleveland  has  1.0  years  to  go,  Chicago  has  0 
years  to  go. 

There  are  no  longer  any  landfill  areas 
within  the  BulTalo  city  limits,  meaning  the 
city's  garbage  is  being  taken  to  county  land- 
fill sites,  cutting  down  on  space  available  to 
other  towns  In  Erie  County.  Some  landfills  In 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  county  al- 
ready have  been  closed  down  by  the  Health 
Department  due  to  their  critical  conditions. 

Incineration  of  solid  waste  Is  practiced,  but 
at  a  cost  of  $10  per  ton  in  Buffalo  compared 
to  11.86  per  ton  for  disposal  by  landfill.  It 
costs  over  (2  million  annually  to  collect  and 
dispose  of  paper  alone  In  the  metro  Buffalo 
area.  Gradually,  city  officials  are  turning  to 
recycling  as  a  solution  to  their  refuse  deluge. 
Recycled  fibers  are  mainly  those  obtained 
through  the  effective  utUlzatlon  of  post-con- 
sumer fibrous  wastes.  Post-consumer  wastes 
are  those  goods  that  have  ouUlved  their  eco- 
nomic usefulness  to  the  consumer  and  have 
been  discarded.  This  description  excludes 
paper  mill  broke  and  rewlnder  trim,  the  re- 
cycling of  which  Is  a  standard  part  of  the 
papermaklng  process.  It  Is  important  to 
understand  this  difference  and  question  what 
comprises  the  raw  material  of  a  product 
claimed  to  be  of  "recycled  fibers"  by  the 
producer. 

We  have  a  misleading  situation  In  dis- 
cussing the  usage  of  secondary  fibers  In  the 
U.S.,  for  although  It  has  Increased  on  an 
average  of  160,000  tons  per  year  In  the  last 
10  years.  In  the  same  period,  total  paper 
and  paperboard  manufactured  Increased  by 
approximately  2  million  tons  yearly.  Thus, 
although  recycling  volume  increased,  the 
percentage  of  secondary  fiber  used  has  de- 
creased. Of  the  almost  80  million  tons  of 
paper  consimied  In  the  U.S.  last  year,  only 
20%  was  recycled,  compared  to  a  high  of 
35%  during  World  War  U.  West  Germany 
and  Japan  recycle  almost  half  of  their  wood 
fiber  volume  while  France  reclaims  42%, 
Austria  40%   and  England  35%. 

While  10  to  11  million  of  that  60  million 
tons  of  paper  consimied  finds  Its  way  Into 
boolts  or  mag^azlnes,  bousing  Insulation,  wall- 
board  and  contaminated  tissue  and  toweling 
(therefore  making  It  non-recyclable),  we 
know  that  38  to  40  million  tons  which  could 
be  utilized,  la  not.  It  Is  either  being  burned 
In  open  dumps,  taken  to  those  'sanitary' 
landfills  ("PHD"— piling  It  higher  and  deep- 
er), or  Incinerated.  There's  that  Ironic  figure 
that  could  be  mentioned  now:  It  costs  twice 
as  much  to  dispose  ($6  mllUon)  of  the  New 
York  Times  annutUly  as  to  publish  It  ($4 
million.) 

Basically,  then,  we  can  cite  five  reasons  to 
Increase  the  use  of  recycled  fibers:  1)  to 
reduce  soUd  waste,  2)  to  reduce  air  pollution 
caused  by  incineration  and  open  dump  burn- 
ing, 3)  to  reduce  garbage  disposal  costs  to 
the  taxpayer,  4)  to  conserve  natural  reeoiu-oes 
(anUclpated  population  tncreases  wlU  place 
additional  pressure  on  forests  and  Increased 
competition  for  timber,  requiring  greater 
forest  management)  and  of  course  6)  It 
would  be  a  positive  visible  response  to  a  high 
public  Interest  In  the  general  concept  of  re- 
cycling. 

The  two  main  problems  cited  In  recycling 
waste  paper  are  economics  and  collection  and 
sorting.  The  economics  revolves  around  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  the  use  of  recycled  fibers 
In  paper  and  paper  products  and  allowing 
for  Increased  costs  by  mills  that  must  update 
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equipment  and  develop   new  techniques  to 
process  waste  paper  fibers.  This  wlU  involve 
cooperation    and    support    of   the   recycltn. 
concept  by  Industry,  the  consumer  and  eov 
emment.  Industry  must  eliminate  speclflca 
tlons    which    discriminate    against    recycled 
fibers,  the  consumer  must  demand  products 
made  of  recycled  fibers,  and  government  must 
take    the   lead    by    actually   switching   from 
products  that  use  only  virgin  fibers  to  those 
using   recycled   fibres   or   a   combination  of 
both.  Government's  lead  must  extend  to  sup- 
port in  the  four  following  areas:   i)  extend 
depletion  allowances  to  assist  not  only  the 
natural  resource  Industries  but  also  the  sec- 
ondary materials  Industries,  2)  revise  freight 
rales  that  currently  favor  virgin  materUls 
{scrap  paper  and  tin  cans  are  more  costly  to 
ship  than  logs  and  Iron  ore),  3)  employ  tax 
Incentives   or   other   financial   assistance  to 
mills  having  to  update  pollution  abatement 
equipment    or    Install    de-lnklng   machines 
and  4)    encourage  the  elimination  of  con- 
taminants such  as  adheslves  used  In  paper 
making  that  complicate  successful  recycllnB 
of  all  waste  paper.  ' 

The  problem  of  collection  and  sorting  wlU 
be  solved  by  a  combination  of  awareness  and 
education  of  the  pubUc  as  to  what  papers 
can  be  recycled  and  what  cannot,  and  by  de- 
velopment of  Improved  methods  by  waste 
paper  dealers  and  suppliers. 

The  three  major  grades  of  waste  paper  are 
news,  corrugated  containers  and  mixed  pa- 
pers. News  Is  reclaimed  from  printers,  news 
dealers  and  distributors,  household  and  In- 
sututlons.  This  grade  forms  the  basU  for  the 
Boy  Scout,  school  and  church  paper  drives 
Also,  both  the  Courier  and  the  News  sell 
their  overruns  and  other  waste  paper  gen- 
erated In  normal  operaUona  to  local  scrap 
dealers.  As  yet,  the  only  place  that  will  pick 
up  newspapers  from  the  home  is  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  875-2533.  Papers  must  be  tied  or 
bundled  In  grocery  bags,  marked  for  pick  up 
and  contain  nothing  but  newspapers.  This 
Is  because  most  of  the  Salvation  Army's 
newspapers  go  to  Garden  State  Paper  Co  in 
New  Jersey  to  be  de-Inked  and  made  Into 
new  newsprint.  Magazines,  Junk  mall  or 
cereal  boxes  Introduce  clays  and  resins  Into 
the  process,  contaminating  the  new  product. 
Some  other  salvage  dealers  who  take  news- 
papers, corrugated  boxes,  magazines,  and 
nUxed  waste  (Junk  mall,  cereal  and  detergent 
boxes  and  other  household  paper)  are: 
Frontier  Scrap  Service.  2  Mechanic  St.  Tono- 
wanda,  692-3448:  Military  Waste  Paper  & 
Metal  Co..  427  Hertel  Ave.,  875-2112:  Niagara 
Salvage  Co..  1433  Niagara,  882-1090.  A  &  L 
Salvage  Co.,  397  Sycamore,  862-a491;  Reliable 
Waste  Material  Inc.,  1  Watson,  866-8622; 
Royal  Waste  Material  Co.,  21  Grey,  856-9684; 
Lackawanna  Junk  Co..  67  11th  St.,  Lack., 
822-3263 :  Empire  Waste  Products  55  SkUlen. 
875-2629. 

The  going  rate  (It  fluctuates  dally  accord- 
ing to  supply  and  demand)  U  35c  per  100 
pounds  ($7  per  ton)  for  newspapers  and  25c 
per  100  pounds  for  mixed  waste.  Most  of 
these  dealers  will  spot  trailers  for  paper 
drives  providing  the  guaranteed  pickup  wUl 
be  five  to  ten  tons.  Because  of  a  depressed 
market,  large  scale  clty-wlde  collecUoD  of 
newspapers  would  further  drive  down  the 
price. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Church  at  6640  Main 
Street  In  WUUamsvUle  has  a  permanent  col- 
lection depot  at  their  white  brick  garage  be- 
hind the  church  during  the  hours  of  9-3 
Tuesday  thru  Friday  and  9-12  on  Saturdays. 
The  Senior  Luther  League,  thetr  young  peo- 
ple's group,  maintains  the  depot  and  loads 
the  salvage  dealer's  trucks  every  two  to  three 
weeks. 

The  paper  collected  by  the  salvage  dealers 
goes  to  paper  mlUs  for  recycling  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  thrse  Buffalo  paper 
brokers:  Buffalo  Paper  Stock  Co.,  Inc.  (836- 
8100),  Max  Brock  Co.,  Inc.,   (863-6662)   and 
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Great  Lakes  Paper  Fibres  Corp.  (854-3232). 
The  paper  brokers  sort  the  paper  by  hand  as 
to  color  and  grade,  shred  It  Into  fine,  square 
pieces,  and  bale  It  for  shipment  to  national 
and  international  mUls. 

Because  of  the  high  freight  rates,  much  of 
the  waste  p^aper  stays  right  within  50  miles 
of  BvitTalo  and  Is  used  by  companies  such  as 
the  Upson  Company  In  Lockport  which  makes 
bedboards,  p>osterboards.  p>arade  fioats,  stage 
and  TV  sets,  chair  and  visor  linings,  phono- 
graph speaker  gaskets  and  car  door  insula- 
tion. Sixty  percent  of  their  board  goes  Into 
mobile  home  and  other  building  products 
such  as  wallboard.  roof  coping,  soffits  and 
panel  board.  Currently,  Upson  uses  600  to 
700  tons  of  waste  news  paper  weekly. 

Another  local  company  using  100%  waste 
paper  in  Its  product  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Upson  Co.,  Beaver  Board  Co.,  Inc.  In  Tona- 
wanda.  They  recycle  500  to  600  tons  of  news- 
print and  mixed  waste  weekly  to  make  a  com- 
bination boxboard  that  la  shipped  to  local 
box  companies  for  conversion  to  boxes  des- 
tined to  bold  everything  from  Kodak  film  to 
dresses,  cakes,  and  potato  chips.  The  waxed 
lining  is  what  protects  the  food  from  the 
waste  paper  product,  although  the  heat  proc- 
ess used  in  drying  the  board  Is  so  Intense  It 
is  improbable  that  bacteria  would  survive. 

Boundary  Paper  MUls,  Inc.  of  N.  Tona- 
wanda  Is  a  third  paperboard  mill  making  Its 
product  of  100%  waste  paper  such  as  news- 
print, printers  mix  or  old  corrugated  boxes. 
Boundary  specializes  in  roll  stock  for  tubes 
\ised  in  calendars,  tissue  and  toweling,  and 
for  protective  covering  of  auto  parts  such  as 
bumpers,  hoods  or  headlights.  Their  mill  uses 
about  350  tons  of  waste  paper  weekly. 

In  Lockport  the  Fllntkote  Co.  makes  roof- 
ing felt  of  recycled  fibers,  using  about  60  tons 
per  week.  United  States  Gypsum  Co.  uses 
about  375  tons  of  newsprint  weekly  at  their 
paper  mill  in  Oakfleld  when  they  make  liner 
paper  to  enclose  wallboard,  lath,  sheathing 
and  other  gypsum  products.  National 
Gypsum's  Milton,  Pa.  paper  mill  likewise 
makes  liner  paper  and  container  board  from 
newsprint  and  wastepaper  shipped  from  Buf- 
falo. Obviously.  Improvements  in  the  current 
economic  situation  will  lead  to  a  lowering 
of  Interest  rates,  subsequent  housing  starts 
and  increased  business  for  these  mills,  mean- 
ing an  Increased  demand  for  used  newsprint. 

Since  none  of  the  aforementioned  mUls  de- 
ink  the  waste  paper  Isefore  repulplng  it  to 
make  the  paperboard  products,  pollution  In- 
volved in  these  processes  Is  relatively  little, 
particularly  compared  to  mills  making  board 
of  virgin  fibres  where  there  Is  much  waste 
and  effluent. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  real  impact 
lies  in  creating  a  demand  for  more  second- 
ary fibres  In  corrugated  shipping  cases.  HEP 
has  launched  a  campaign,  asking  people  to 
write  to  big  manufacturers  of  consumer 
products,  requesting  that  they  change  their 
specifications  to  favor  higher  percentages  of 
recycled  materials  in  their  cartons.  We  also 
have  asked  them  to  display  a  newly  developed 
revolving  arrows  symbol  to  enable  consumers 
to  distinguish  the  recycled  paper  cartons. 
This  symbol  is  available  from  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  Material  Indtistrles, 
Inc.  (NASMI)  providing  the  product  meets 
certain  criteria. 

Letters  or  personal  calls  to  local  manufac- 
turers would  t)e  effective  also.  Responses  from 
the  contacted  manufacturers  vary,  but  main- 
ly they  cite  "technical  problems"  and  avail- 
ability of  these  cartons.  However,  Quaker 
Oats  and  Standard  Brands  Inform  us  they 
satisfactorily  use  shipping  cases  containing 
recycled  fibres,  so  this  is  a  start,  and  armed 
With  statements  from  them,  we  hope  to  move 
greater  mountains.  Local  corrugated  fabri- 
cating plants,  that  is,  plants  who  receive  the 
board  from  their  mUls  In  other  secUons  of 
the  U.S.  and  convert  It  into  cartons.  Inform 
us  they  will  make  cartons  to  whatever  speci- 
fications the  customer  demands. 


There  are  corrugating  mills  that  for  years 
have  made  "bogus"  medium  (the  wiggly 
part)  and  "Jute"  liner  (the  lioard  enclosing 
the  medium)  of  up  to  100%  recycled  fibres 
and  are  successfully  competing  with  corru- 
gated cases  of  virgin  fibres.  This  means  these 
cartons  meet  burst  strength,  tearing  resist- 
ance, density,  and  Sexural  rigidity  standards 
set  up  by  the  ICC.  Concurrently,  supermar- 
kets and  other  stores  receiving  products  in 
corrugated  shipping  cases  need  to  be  encour- 
aged to  t>ale  and  compact  their  cartons  (for 
(10-913/ton  locally)  Instead  of  incinerating 
or  dumping  them. 

AKhough  Increased  use  of  secondary  In 
packaging  and  corrugated  will  consume  the 
greatest  amount  of  salvaged  waste  paper, 
switching  to  office  pajjer  and  stationery  made 
of  recycled  fibres  wUl  tie  effective  also  in 
creating  a  demand.  Stationery  can  be  made 
of  de- Inked  or  unde-lnked  fibres  and  for  the 
most  part  is  comparable  tn  performance, 
opacity,  stiffness  and  i^ipearance  to  virgin 
fibre  paper. 

Recycled  stationary  can  be  made  of  two 
major  classifications  of  waste  paper:  manu- 
facturing waste  and  post  consumer  waste. 
Because  manufacturing  waste  is  generated  in 
the  process  of  making  paper  and  Is  usually  re- 
cycled back  Into  paper  production.  It  should 
not  be  reflected  In  the  percentages  of  recycled 
fibres  In  stationery. 

Post  consumer  waste,  that  resulting  from 
the  normal  use  and  disposal  of  all  sorts  of 
paper  products.  Is  the  preferable  material 
from  which  to  create  recycled  fibres.  Ideally, 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  this  type  of  paper 
Is  aimed  at  reducing  our  vast  amount  of  post 
consumer  waste  so  the  highest  percentage  of 
recycled  fibers  should  be  specified.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  recently  changed  14  of  their 
specifications,  and  many  ecology-minded 
companies  printed  their  annual  reports  on 
recycled  paper. 

The  City  of  Buffalo  Just  received  its  first 
purchase  of  recycled  paper  (the  bids  were 
lower  for  the  paper  suppliers  of  secondary 
than  the  same  order  of  virgin),  and  Erie 
County  Is  studying  a  resolution  mandating 
the  revision  of  their  specifications  for  all 
paper  ptirchases  to  favor  secondary.  This 
would  Include  tissue  and  toweling,  which  can 
be  made  of  100%  recycled  fibres. 

In  Buffalo,  Ailing  ti  Cory  (852-7200), 
Franklin-Cowan  Paper  Co.  (854-5954) ,  Hubbs 
&  Howe  Co.  (895-7900),  and  Bicktord 
Paper  Co.,  Inc.  (866-4634)  carry  a  complete 
line  of  recycled  business  paper.  Most  paper 
Is  available  also  through  local  printers.  HEP 
and  the  Erie-Niagara  Regional  Planning 
Board  are  putting  together  a  catalogue  of 
available  recycle  paper  and  business  sta- 
tionery which  should  be  ready  In  September. 

Many  of  the  stationery  mills  making  re- 
cycled paper  have  closed  systems,  meaning 
clay  and  fiber  particles  are  recaptured,  wa- 
ter \B  re-used,  and  often  these  mills  are  tied 
in  with  local  cities'  sewer  systems.  Such  is 
the  case  with  Garden  State  Paper  Company, 
the  only  company  In  the  United  States  mak- 
ing newsprint  from  de-Inked  used  newspa- 
pers. Currently,  they  have  three  mills  across 
the  country,  closest  to  the  urban  areas  that 
generate  their  raw  material.  They  operate 
at  capacity,  producing  3%  of  the  nation's 
newsprint  at  (7  less  a  ton  than  virgin  pulp 
paper.  The  Courier  and  News  purchase  all  of 
their  virgin  pulp  newsprint  from  Canada,  but 
should  our  pressures  change  their  ideas,  they 
win  Join  the  trend  and  demand  recycled 
newsprint,  hopefully  encouraging  Garden 
State  to  open  another  mill.  Perhaps  a  virgin 
mill,  such  as  the  Ontario  Paper  Co,  In  Thor- 
old.  might  consider  Installing  a  de-Inking 
machine,  thus  using  all  of  Buffalo  and  West- 
ern New  York's  used  news. 

To  complete  the  waste  paper  recycling  cir- 
cle, HEP  also  Is  encouraging  the  "two  waste 
basket  system",  where  offices  and  schools  sep- 
arate the  recyclable,  high  grade  waste  paper 
(at  $25  to  $30  a  ton)  from  the  contaminated 


waste  (coffee  cups,  paper  clips,  etc.)  Buffalo 
Paper  Stock  and  Frontier  Scrap  Service  wlU 
aid  those  Interested  in  developing  this  sys- 
tem. HEP  Is  also  setting  up  guidelines.  Ameri- 
can T  &  T  Is  currently  experimenting  with 
this  system  in  New  York  City,  and  we  await 
word  of  their  results. 

HEP'S  final  endeavor  in  creating  that  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  waste  paper  and  also 
allowing  more  people  actively  to  participate. 
Is  the  selling  of  Christmas  cards  printed  on 
Bergstrom's  100' i  recycled  paper.  Twenty- 
one  designs  are  a^•aila*Jle  and  can  be  ordered 
through  September  by  calling  card  chairman. 
Mrs.  Robert  StuU  ( 837-8323  ( 

In  addilton  to  broadening  the  acceptance 
of  products  currently  t>elng  made  from  re- 
cycled fibres,  not  only  do  we  need  research  to 
determine  ways  to  include  more  secondary 
fibres  In  products  not  made  wholly  or  largely 
from  virgin  fibres,  but  we  need  additional  re- 
search to  develop  new  products  and  uses  for 
these  fibres.  Studies  are  being  conducted  to 
use  waste  p^>er  for  cattle  feed,  road  beds 
and.  In  St.  Louis,  for  heat  recovery  and  for 
power  generation  In  San  Francisco. 

These  solutions  will  alleviate  part  of  the 
solid  waste  dlsp>osal  crisis.  The  other  part 
will  be  solved  by  the  proper  utilization  of 
secondary  paper  stock,  and  the  key  question 
is,  when  new  mills  are  built  with  completely 
modern  equipment,  will  they  be  primary  mills 
or  secondary  mills?  Cost  figures  from  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  (TAPPI)  conclude  that  the  profit 
margin  for  mills  using  secondary  fitters  runs 
$35  to  $40  a  ton  higher  than  for  those  using 
virgin  pulp. 

Therefore,  the  course  is  clear:  we  as  con- 
sumers must  Increase  our  demand  for  prod- 
ucts of  reclaimed  fibers,  and  the  mill  citable 
or  considering  the  use  of  secondary  fibres 
can  not  possibly  Ignore  the  challenge.  For 
as  BJorn  O.  Lehto  concluded  In  addressing  a 
TAPPI  conference  this  February:  "Now  that 
the  government  Is  committed  to  Increased 
recycling  and  has  made  federal  funds  avail- 
able. It  Is  up  to  all  of  us,  as  members  of 
management  teams,  to  recognize  the  oppor- 
tunity that  exists,  to  take  hold  of  it,  and 
make  a  go'  of!  Or  someone  else  certainly 
will!" 

Opening    Remarks    to    Chambek    of    Com- 

MEBCE     ENViaONMXNTAi:.     ACrlVlTIIS     COtTN- 

ciL    MEmriNG    DuRTNO    HEP    "Papeb    Made 

Prom    Pai»ee"    Catalog    Psesintation 
HousEWTVES  To  End  Pollution, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  December  1,  1971. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  taking  time 
out  of  your  busy  schedules  to  show  an  in- 
terest and  come  today.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
"without  whoms"  for  all  their  help  on  the 
catalogue:  Barry  Yagnesak,  the  Ailing  & 
Cory  Co.,  Charles  Plant,  Pranklln-Cowan, 
Lou  Corrlgan  of  the  Planning  Board,  Mag- 
gie Butler,  catalogue  chairman,  and  Nancy 
Culmone,  our  artist  who  designed  the  cover 
and  also  our  HEP  logo. 

Our  Congressman,  Jack  Kemp,  regrets 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  today,  but 
sends  his  best  wishes  to  all  of  you  here. 

Delaware  Common  Councilman  William 
Hoyt  Introduced  a  resolution  before  the 
Council  yesterday  commending  HEP  and  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  Committee  of  the 
Erie  and  Niagara  Cotmtles  Regional  Plan- 
ning Board  for  their  efforts  in  putting  this 
catalogue  together,  and  resolved  that  the 
CouncU  urge  that  all  individuals  who  are 
in  a  position  to  infiuence  the  purchase  of 
paper  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "Paper  Made  From 
Paper"  and  follow  its  recommendation  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  recycled  paper. 

I  call  to  your  attention  items  I  have 
placed  on  the  table.  They  are  printed  on 
paper  of  recycled  fibres  and  represent  local 
and  nationwide  companies  and  municipali- 
ties. Please  examine  them  at  your  leisure 
to  learn  of  the  many  different  ways  recycled 
paper  can  be  used. 
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Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  things 
being  done  with  recycled  pi^Mr,  beginning 
with  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  Ootinty 
of  Erie,  both  of  whom  have  taken  the  lead 
In  the  community  by  ordering  recycled  pap- 
er. Joining  the  Planning  Board  who  first  be- 
ban  the  local  movement  In  March.  The  City 
received  their  first  order  In  August  and  the 
County  has  been  studying  it.  through  buyer 
Vlto  Rlnaldo.  and  has  purchased  recycled 
paper  for  expertmenutlon  on  their  dupli- 
cating and  mlmeo  machines  and  Inplant 
printing.  We  recommend  that  you  foUow 
this  example:  try  out  different  types  of  this 
paper  to  see  how  It  behaves  on  yoiu-  various 
machines,  how  it  looks  made  up  Into  ad- 
vertising brochures,  how  it  feels  and  looks 
when  used  for  your  own  particular  paper 
needs. 

Other  things  being  done  on  recycled 
pafjer: 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  la  printing 
their  24-page  monthly  employee  newsletter 
on  Newton  Palls'  recycled  paper;  It  goes  to 
10.000  employees.  Also  looking  for  a  source 
of  paper  for  their  bUl  stuffers. 

Marine  iCldland  Bank  printing  their  "Ma- 
riners Log"  employee  newsletter  on  recycled 
paper,  as  Is  Union  Carbide. 

Curtlce-Buma.  Pro-Pac  food  cooperative 
and  the  S.  M.  Pllcklnger  Co.  printed  their 
annual  reports  on  recycled  paper. 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  is  beginning  to 
use  recycled  paper  In  their  office  operations. 
The  sUte  of  California  passed  legislation 
requiring  minimum  of  10  to  50  ^7  secondary 
fibres  where  feasible  and  establishing  a  plan 
to  recycle  waste  in  state  agencies  and  office 
buildings. 

The  G8A  offices  In  Crystal  City.  Washing- 
ton, are  taking  the  lead  by  expanding  their 
use  of  recycled  fibres  In  loose-leaf  binder, 
writing  pad.  paper  towels,  shorthand  machine 
paper  and  bathroom  tissue.  Albo  successfully 
Implementing  the  two-wastebasket  system. 

New  York  telephone  recycling  phone  books. 
Nov.  in  Westchester  Co.,  Dec.  In  Albany  us- 
ing 30%  recycled  fibres  in  Nassau  Co.  yellow 
pages. 

We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  think  this  Is  tne 
solution  to  the  problem,  but  this  Is  the  small 
first  step  a  company  can  take  to  commit  It- 
self— then  get  Into  corruga-ed  and  recycling 
of  high  grade  waste;  Goia  and  C-B  Blue  Boy 
Brand  Poods  are  examples  of  local  companies 
using  corrugated  boxes  of  more  than  50  ;, 
recycled  fibres,  and  experiencing  no  difficul- 
ties. The  S.  M.  Pllcklnger  Co.  is  helping  to 
conduct  experiments  with  the  performance 
of  these  cases  In  their  warehouses. 

We  realize  that  of  all  the  almost  10  million 
tons  of  paper  that  Is  recycled,  only  about  15% 
Is  de-Inked,  high  grade  pulp  substitutes 
which  go  Into  the  manufacture  of  the  sta- 
tionery In  this  brochure.  About  85%  goes 
Into  the  manufacture  of  boxboard,  corru- 
gated and  construction  board.  So  we  ask  you 
to  think  beyond  this  booklet,  this  Initial 
committal,  to  the  bigger  step  of  changing 
specifications  to  require  more  recycled  fibres 
In  shipping  cases.  And  if  you  find  the  prices 
of  this  paper  high,  go  one  step  further  and 
think  of  providing  the  raw  material  that 
makes  up  this  paper — the  ledger,  tab  card 
and  letterheads,  the  high  grade  waste  you're 
probably  incinerating  and  landfllllng  now — 
consider  recycling  it  and  thus  lowering  the 
price  of  the  product,  and  then  you'll  be  com- 
pleting the  cycle  we  began  when  we  launched 
Into  this  project  nine  months  ago — creating 
the  demand. 

The  plea  Is  well -summarized  in  the  cata- 
logue's  Introduction;    (read   Intor) 

Paper  mills  using  secondary  fibres  rather 
than  pulp  as  raw  material  can  operate  at  a 
MO  ton  profit  margin,  so  lets  create  new 
Industry  and  new  Jobs  while  hacking  away 
at  that  »4.5  billion  solid  waste  headache. 

Let  us  prove  wrong  Mrs.  Hazel  Henderson,  a 
director  of  the  Council  on  Economic  Prior- 
ities, who  said  In  an  Oct.  22  N.Y.  -nmes  ar- 
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tlcle:  "Par  from  accepting  the  current  view 
that  environmentalists  are  those  harboring 
wUdly  vmreaUstle  expectations  from  our  econ- 
omy, we  may  have  to  countenance  the  oppo- 
site view — that  businessmen,  in  fact,  aided 
and  abetted  by  traditionally  economic  the- 
ories of  unlimited  growth,  may  be  the  ones 
whose  expectation  trajectory  has  soared  out 
of  line  with  the  reality  curve  of  the  earth's 
available  resources." 

We  are  relying  on  clvlc-mlnded  individ- 
uals and  groups  to  step  forward  and  aid  us 
In  the  distribution  of  this  catalogue,  for  truly 
It  is  a  unique  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  solid  waste  problem,  and  should  be 
shared  with  all  who  are  Interested  in  its 
concept. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs  Edmttnd  J.  PitzGbkau>, 
Chairman,  Paper  Task  Force. 

To   THE    CrriZENS   or   Eaix   and   Niaga«a 
Counties 

Laoixs  and  Gentlemen:  The  Job  of  Im- 
proving our  environment  requires  patience. 
Patience  to  Isolate  each  problem  and  pa- 
tience to  find  real  solutions.  The  Job  be- 
longs to  each  of  us,  to  the  community,  and 
to  the  government. 

Solid  waste  disposal  Is  a  problem  that  de- 
mands action.  There  are  many  proposed  so- 
lutions, but,  recycling  appeals  most  to  our 
pride  in  American  know-how  and  business 
efficiency. 

The  p«per-made-from-paf>er  catalog  was 
prepared  by  its  sponsors  to  help  you  im- 
prove your  environment.  We  urge  your  sup- 
port for  this  program  through  the  demand 
and  purchase  of  recycled  paper. 

B.     J.      TOTTTSKA, 

Erie  County  Executive. 
J.  Paul  Hewitt, 
Niagara  County  Legislative  Chairman. 

Paper  Made  From  Paper 
(Sponsored  by  Housewives  To  End  Pollution, 
Buffalo.  NY.,  and  Erie  and  Niagara  Coun- 
ties Regional  Planning  Board) 
There  Is  a  need  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment and  make  less  dempnd  on  our  natural 
resources,  and  we  believe  that  recycling  Is  of 
prime   Importance   in   this   need.   Acceptance 
and  support  of  this  concept  is  essential  to  its 
success,   and   to   that   end    this   booklet   was 
created.  It  provides  the  opportunity  to  see, 
touch  and  experiment  with  paper  made  from 
waste   paper;    also   to  discover   that   recycled 
fibers  can   be  attractive,   take  printing  well, 
provide  superior  opacity  and  can   be  water- 
marked   Prices  are  competitive,  and  contin- 
gent on  the  amount  ordered.  The  higher  the 
recycled  content,  the  greater  your  contribu- 
tion win  be  to  resolving  the  environmental 
problem. 

This  Introduction  to  recycled  paper  pro- 
vides a  positive  and  realistic  way  to  demon- 
strate public  concern  within  the  community. 
Please  create  the  market  by  demanding  re- 
cycled products.  Then  complete  the  cycle  by 
recycling  your  high-grade  and  corrugated 
waste. 

acknowledgment 

To  compile  a  catalog  such  as  this  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  cooperation  of 
numerous  corporation!"  and  individuals.  We 
are  Indebted  to  all  wha  gave  us  assistance. 
We  especially  are  appreciative  of  the  counsel 
provided  by  the  staff  ^1  Ailing  and  Cory  and 
Pranklln-Cowan  Paper  Company,  both  of 
Buffalo.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  the  Riverside  Paper  Company's  "Ecology 
Bond  "  is  available  at  Ailing  and  Cory  as  weU 
as  Hubbs  and  Howe. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.  (NASMI)  has  given  us 
permission  to  display  their  trademark  con- 
sumers symt>ol,  "Contains  Recycled  Mate- 
rials" on  our  Ijooklet.  In  their  requlremenU 
for  using  the  symbol.  NASMI  states: 

"Por  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  use  of 
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the  consumer  symbol,  recycled  paper  fibers 
shall  be  those  reclaimed  from  solid  w«*te 
(post-consumer  sources)  or  Industrial  waste 
collected  as  a  result  of  a  manufacturing  proc- 
ess, but  shaU  not  Include  those  materials  gen- 
erated from  and  reused  within  a  plant  as 
part  of  Its  own  manufactiirlng  (closed  cvclet 
process.  '      ' 

"Participating  companies  pledge  them- 
selves to  fulfilling  the  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  maximizing  the  utilization  of 
all  types  of  recyclable  solid  waste,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  post-consumer  waste  mate- 
rials which  represent  the  most  significant 
solid  waste  problem  and  greatest  source  of 
potential  new  raw  materials." 

PRODUCT    CLASSinCATIONS 

Printing,  stationery,  envelope  and  related 
office  grade  producU:  minimum  25%  recycled 
fiber  content. 

Boxboard  and  other  paperboard  products- 
minimum  90%  recycled  fiber  content  (coml 
blnatlon  board)  with  no  less  than  half  of  the 
raw  materials  originating  from  post-con> 
sumer  sources. 

WRrrtNG    PAPERS 

This  sheet  is  Klmberly-Clark's  Energy  In- 
dex Bristol  basis  110  lb.,  which  contains  a 
minimum  of  60%  post  consumer  waste. 

Energy  Index  Bristol  is  durable  and  strong, 
guaranteed  to  withstand  repeated  handling 
without  splitting  or  peeling.  It  U  stiff  enough 
to  stand  In  a  file,  yet  fiexible  enough  for  use 
on  office  machines.  Energy  Index  Bristol  is 
available  In  7  colors  and  white  In  00  lb  110 
lb..  140  lb.  welghU. 

Recommended  and  Distributed  by:  Prank- 
lln-Cowan Paper  Company,  210  Ellicott 
Street.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203,  Phone:  854-5954. 

Manufacturers  Name: 
Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wiscon- 
sin 5496 

Grade  Name:  Recycle/100  Bond. 
Sjieclflcatlons: 

Type:    Writing    paper    (also    available   in 
offset  grade ) ; 
Process:  Offset; 
Color:  Ecological  white; 
Finish:  Regular; 
Packed:  Various; 

Basic  Size:  17x22-20/600  and  17x22-22  ft 
24  500; 

Per  cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  100% 
reclaimed  waste  pajjer; 

Mill  Stock  Sizes:  8'^xll-8'/2Xl4-17x22-17x 
28  34x22-34x28. 

Grade  description:  A  truly,  ecological  paper 
made  from  100%  waste  paper,  where  practi- 
cally all  the  inks,  clays,  resins  and  fibers  axe 
recycled. 

Local  suppliers:  Ailing  &  Cory  Company.  38 
North  Division  Street,  Buffalo.  New  York 
14205. 

Renovation  bond 
Specifications: 
T>-pe:  Writing  paper; 

Process:   Offset   (also  a  mlmeo  available); 
Color:  White; 

Finish:  Regular  (and  mlmeo); 
Packed:  Various; 

Basic  size:    17x22-16/600;    17x22-20/600; 
Per  cent   of  post  consumer  waste:    100% 
deinked  reclaimed  waste  paper; 
Mill  stock  slzes:8!ixll — 8'^xl4. 
Grade  description :  A  standard  white  grade 
made    with    100%    recycled    deinked    fibers. 
Available   in   the   leading   office  sizes.  Other 
sizes  readily  available. 

Local  suppliers:  Ailing  &  Cory  Company,  36 
North  Division  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 
14205. 

Kimberly-Clark   Corporation 
Renu  Bond  (100%  re-cycled  fiber) 
Colors:  White  only. 
Basic  weight:  aOif  only. 
Finish:  Bond. 
Mill  stocked  sizes:  SV^zll  8V^xl4  23x36. 
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Grade  description :  Renu  bond  is  manufac- 
tured from  100%  re-cycled  fiber.  Its  'all  pur- 
pose" finish  makes  It  suitable  for  many  re- 
production methods  Including  mlmeo,  dupli- 
cator and  xerographic. 

Area  suppliers:  Franklin  Cowan  Paper  Co., 
Genesee  Valley  Paper  Co..  Inc. 

KC-lOO    (100%    re-cycled  fiber  Genuine 
Watermark) 

Color:  White  only. 

Basis  Weight:  20 #  only. 

Finish:  Bond. 

Mill  Stocked  Sizes:  8Vixll,  BVixU,  23x35. 

Grade  Description:  KC-lOO  Is  a  water- 
marked 100%  re-cycled  fiber  bond.  Its  smooth 
level  surface  will  provide  excellent  results  for 
all  printing  applications  as  well  as  mimeo. 
duplicator  and  xerographic  reproduction. 

Area  Suppliers:  Franklin-Cowan  Paper  Co.. 
Genesee  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Hubbs  &  Howell  Company.  Inc. 

(Paper  Distributors  for  Riverside  Paper 
Company  products.) 

Ecology  Bond 

Specifications; 

Type:  Bond-Offset  available  lOM  lbs. 
minimum; 

Process:   Virtually  all  copier  methods; 

Color:  White-Blue-Green-Tan-Orey; 

Finish:   Bond; 

Packed:  Cartons; 

Basic  Size:  17x22 — 40M  Basis  20  percent  Of 
manufacturers  waste  100%   reclaimed; 

Mill  stock  sizes:  B'ixll,  B'^xM,  17x22, 
22x34. 

Grade  description:  This  is  the  only  sheet, 
currently  made,  from  100%  reclaimed  manu- 
facturers waste.  The  logistics  towards 
achievement  of  post  consumer  waste  are 
being  analyzed  and  evaluated. 

2200  Harlem  Road,  Buffalo,  New  York 
14225. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

Energy  Mlmeo  Bond 

Specifications: 

Type:  Writing  Paper: 

Process:  Mlmeogr.iph; 

Colors:  White,  Buff,  Canary,  Goldenrod. 
Green.  Blue.  Pink; 

Finish:  Wove; 

Packed :  Ream  Wrapped  In  Cartons: 

Basic  Size:  17x22 — 500  in  16.  20  &  24  lb.; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste;  Mini- 
mum of  25%  ; 

Mill  Stock  Sizes:  8><iXll,  8Vixl4,  17x22. 
17x28.  17ii,x22Vj,  22x34,  28x34. 

Grade  description:  Energy  Mimeo  Bond  Is 
an  economical  No.  4  Sulphite  specially  manu- 
factured to  prevent  feathering  and  strike 
through.  Clean  and  dust  free,  Energy  Mlmeo 
Bond  assures  you  of  crisp,  sharp  copies  every- 
time. 

Local  suppliers:  Pranklln-Cowan  Paper 
Company.  210  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  New 
York  14203. 

Manufacturer's  Name : 

Gofes  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
"Reco"  Re-cycled  Fiber 

Specifications: 

Type:  Bond; 

Process:  Letterpress,  offset; 

Color:  White; 

Sub.  Wt.:  16  and  20  1b.; 

Packed:  10  reams  per  carton; 

Basic  Size:  17x22; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste :  Varies — 
up  to  IOC",  ; 

Miu  Stock  Sizes:  Bi^xll  and  BY2XI4. 

Grade  description: 

Reco  papers  are  available  in  Mlmeogrpah, 
Duplicator,  Offset,  Bond  and  Xerographic 
Offset  grades. 

Reco  recycled  papers  are  available  In  a  dis- 
tinctive natural  white  color. 

AH  Reco  papers  have  a  special  "recyded 


fiber"  watermark  to  lend  dignity  to  the  prod- 
uct and  Identify  the  users  as  concerned  peo- 
ple who  are  actively  participating  in  the 
ecology  movement. 

Local  suppliers:  The  Blckford  Paper  Co., 
Inc.,  189  Van  Rensselaer  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14210. (716)  856-4364. 

Manufacturer's  name: 

Hennepin  Paper  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Fiber-Tone 

Specifications: 

Type:    General  Office; 

Prcicess:   Mimeo.  offset; 

Color:   White  and  five  standard  colors; 

Finish:   Regular,  smooth,  egg  shell; 

Package :   Sheets  and  Rolls; 

Basic  Weights:    25x38 — 40,  500  to  90  '500; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  35%  — 
recycled  paper. 

Grade  description:  A  general  purpose  paper. 
including  school  arts  and  crafts;  suitable  for 
several  printing  processes.  Line  is  purchase- 
able  in  standard  and  custom  colors. 

Selling  agents:  Scld  directly  from  above 
office  to  end  user. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company;   Gestetner  Inc. 

Courtesy  of  Manhattan  Printing. 

Manufacturer  s  name: 

Gates  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
"Reco"  Re-cycled  Fiber 

Specification: 

I'ype:   Mimeo; 

Process:   Mimeograph; 

Color:   White; 

Sub.  Wl.   16  and  20  lb  : 

Packed:  10  reams  per  carton; 

Basic  Size:  17x22; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  Varies — 
\ip  to  lOC:  : 

Mill  Stock  Sizes:    8'^xll  and  8y2xl4. 

Grade  description:  Reco  papers  are  avail- 
able in  Mimeograph,  Duplicator.  Offset.  Bond 
and  .Xerographic  Offset  grades. 

Reco  recycled  papers  are  available  In  a 
distinctive  natural  white  color. 

All  Reco  papers  have  a  special  "recycled 
fiber  "  watermark  to  lend  dignity  to  the  prod- 
uct and  identify  the  users  as  concerned  peo- 
ple who  are  actively  participating  In  the 
ecology  movement. 

Local  suppliers:  The  Blckford  Paper  Co., 
Inc..  189  Van  Rensselaer  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14210.  (716)  856-4364. 

Manufacturer's  Name: 

Gates  Paper  Company 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

■RECO  "  recycled  fiber 

Specifications: 

Typ>e:  Duplicator; 

Process:  Spirit  duplicator; 

Color:  White; 

Sub.  Wt.:  16  and  20  lb.; 

Packed :  10  reams  per  carton; 

Basic  Size:   17x22; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Wastes: 
varies — up  to  100%  ; 

Mill    Stock   Sizes:    B'ixll    and   8',ixl4. 

Grade  description: 

Reco  papers  are  available  in  Mimeograph, 
Duplicator,  Offset,  Bond  and  Xerographic 
Offset  grades. 

Reco  recycled  papers  are  available  In  a 
distinctive  natural  white  color. 

All  Reco  papers  have  a  special  "recycled 
fiber"  watermark  to  lend  dignity  to  the 
product  and  Identify  the  users  as  concerned 
people  who  are  actively  participating  In  the 
ecology  movement. 

Local  suppliers:  The  Blckford  I*ap)er  Co., 
Inc.,  189  Van  Rensselaer  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14210,  (716)   856-4364. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Knergy  Duplicator 
Specifications: 
Type:  Writing  Paper; 


Process:  Spirit  or  Gelatin  Proce.ss; 

Colors:  White,  Buff.  Canary.  Goldenrod, 
Salmon.  Pink,  Blue,  Green; 

Finish:  Smooth; 

Packed:   Ream  Sealed  In  Cartons; 

Basic  Size:   17x22—500  in  16  &  20  lb.; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  Mini- 
mum of  25  ■";  ; 

Mill  Stock  Sizes:  Bijtll,  eVjXU.  17x22. 
17x28,  19x24,  22x34.  24x38.  28x34  (most  sizes 
In  white  onlv) . 

Grade  description:  Energy  Duplicator  is 
an  economical  utility  +t4  Sulphite  specially 
manufactured  for  spirit  and  liquid  duplica- 
tors. The  level-smooth  surface  permits  closer 
contact  between  the  paper  and  the  master. 
Copies  are  sharp  and  clean. 

L.jc;.1  suppliers:  Franklin-Cowan  Paper 
Company.  210  Ellicott  Street.  Buffalo,  New 
York  14203. 

Kimberly-Clark    Corporation 
Energy   Xerographic   Copy 

Specifications : 

Type:  Xerographic  Copy  Paper; 

Process:  Electrostatic; 

Colors:  White,  Canary,  Goldenrod,  Salmon. 
Pink.  Blue.  Green.  Buff; 

Finish:   Smooth; 

Packed:  Ream  Wrapped  In  Junior  Cartons; 

Basic  Size:   17x22— 20  500; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  Mini- 
mum of  30^;  ; 

Mill  Stxjck  Sizes;  8>jxn,  8V2XI3.  8>2Xl4 
11"  rolls. 

G'ade  description:  Energy  Xerographic 
Copy  is  manufactured  with  special  attention 
to  ail  characteristics  necessary  for  good  xero- 
graphic reproduction.  Its  strength,  uniform 
surface  smoothness  and  careful  attention  to 
trimming,  wrapping  and  packaging  make 
Energy  Xerographic  Copy  papers  a  first 
choice. 

Local  suppliers:  Frankim-Cowan  Paper 
Company.  210  Ellicott  Street.  Buffalo.  New 
York  14203, 

Manufacturers  Name: 

Neuton  Falls  Paper  Mill.  Inc..  Ncuton  Falls, 

Ncu-  York  13666 

N.  F,  Envelope 

Specifications: 

Type:  Envelope  Paf>er; 

Process:  Converting; 

Color:   White; 

Finish:  Wove-Vellum; 

Packed:  Skids-Rolls; 

Basic  Size:    17x22 — Sub  20-24  28; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste;  30 '"i 
recycled  deinked  fibre; 

Mill  Stock  Sizes:  Making  orders,  only. 

Grade  description:  High  grade  envelope 
stock  for  conversion  Into  quality  envelopes. 

Local  suppliers:  Direct  from  Mill  In  truck- 
load   quantities    10   M   lbs.   of   an   item. 

Courtesy  of   Manhattan  P*rinting. 

BOOK    PAPERS 

This  sheet  is  Kimberly-Clark's  Energy  In- 
dex Bristol  basis  110  lb.,  which  contains  a 
minimum  of  50%    jjost  consumer  waste. 

Energy  Index  Bristol  Is  durable  and  strong, 
guaranteed  to  withstand  repeated  handling 
without  splitting  or  peeling.  It  Is  stiff 
enough  to  stand  In  a  file,  yet  fiexible  enough 
for  use  on  office  machines.  Energy  Index 
Bristol  Is  available  in  7  colors  and  white  In 
90  lb..  110  lb..  140  lb,  weights. 

Recommended  and  distributed  by:  Frank- 
lln-Cowsui  Paper  Company,  210  Ellicott 
Street.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Simpson  Lee  Paper  Company, 
Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Simpson  Lee  100%  Recycled  Text  and  Cover 
Specifications: 

Type:  Book  Paper — Text  and  Cover  Grade. 
Process:    Offset  and  Letterpress. 
Color;  White  and  Ivory. 
Finish:  Laid. 
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Packed:  Cartons. 

Basic  Weigh ta:  Text  bs.  60  #  and  704?/ 
Cover  bs.  65  # . 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:   100%. 

MUl  Stock  Sizes:  Text:  23  x  36;  35  x  38; 
33  X  45;  Cover:  35  x  23;  26  x  40. 

Grade  description:  A  laid  textured  sheet, 
used  for  quality  printing  Jobs,  newsletters, 
college  booklets,  folders,  and  brochures.  The 
cover  stock  may  be  used  for  post  cards,  self 
mailers,  etc. 

Local  suppliers: 

Albany:    Hudson   Valley   Paper   Company. 

Buffalo:  Pranklln  Cowan  Paper  Company. 

Jamestown:  Mlllcraft  Paper  Company. 

New  York  City:  Milton  Paper  Companv. 

Rochester:  Genesee  Valley  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

Manufacturers  Name: 
French  Paper  Company,  Niles,  Mich. 
Once  Again  Text 
Speciflcatlons : 
Type :  Offset — Text  Paper; 
Colors:  Encore  White,  Reprise  Green,  Echo 
Gold,  Boomerang  Brown.  Reprieve  Rose,  Re- 
cur Clay,  Replay  Blue; 
Finish:  Vellum; 
Packed:  Cartons; 

Basis  Size:  25x38 — Basis  70  #;  20x26 — 
Basis  65#  Cover; 

Mill    Stock    Sizes:     23x35—25x38—35x45 — 
Basis  70#  Text  38x25 — 65  #  Cover. 
Grade  Description : 
Made  from  100%  recycled  flberB: 
Paper  Plate  Manufacturers  waste 
Envelope  manufacturers  waste 
Printed  forms  manufacturers  waste 
Used  tab  cards  (Post  consumer) 
•sludge — otherwise  used  for  landfill 
•Minimum    of    15%    of    furnish— used    In 
six  colors  only,  not  white. 

Availability  of  waste  fibers  Is  unpredict- 
able. French  Paper  Company  uses  only  above 
non-virgin  fibers. 

Local  suppliers:  Ailing  and  Cory,  136 
North  Division  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Hubbs  and  Howe,  2200  Harlem  Road,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Manufacturers  Name: 
Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wis. 

Recycle/ 100  Offset 
Specifications: 
Type :  Book  paper; 
Process:  Offset; 
Color:  Ecological  white; 
Finish:  Regular; 
Packed:  Varies; 

Basic  Size:  25x38-500;  Stocked  In  50,  60, 
70  &  80  #;  Also  made  in  other  weights; 

Per  Cent  of  Consumer  Waste:  100%  re- 
claimed waste  paper; 

Mill  Stodc  Sizes:  17'4x22!^— 23x35— 
25x38 — 36x45 — 23x29. 

Grade  description:  A  truly  ecological  pa- 
per made  from  100%  waste  paper,  where  vir- 
tually all  the  inks,  clays,  resins  and  fibers 
are  recycled. 

Local  suppliers :  Ailing  &  Cory  Company,  36 
North  Division  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 
14305. 

Reference  Opaqu« 
Specifications : 
Type :  Book  paper; 
Process:  Offset; 
Color:  White; 

Finish:  Regular  (also  vellum  frequently 
made); 

Packed:  Varies; 

Basic  Size:  35x38-500;  Stocked  In  35.  40. 
45  &  50  if  basic  welghU.  Other  weights  fre- 
quently made; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  60-65% 
recycled  delnked  fibers: 

Mill  Stock  Sizes:  23x29—25x35—25x38 — 
35x45. 

Grade  description:  a  high  opacity  grade, 
widely  used  in  book  publishing,  oitalogB,  fl- 
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nancial  printing  and  various  types  of  com- 
mercial work. 

Local  aupplian:  Ailing  &  Cory  Company, 
36  North  Division  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 
14205. 

Thor  Offset  II 

Speciflcatlons; 

Type:    Book  paper. 

Process:  Offset; 

Color:  White; 

Finish:  Regular; 

Packed:  Varies; 

Basic  Size:  25x38^500;  stocked  In  35.  40, 
50  &  60  ;;?  weights.  Other  weights  frequently 
made; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  60-65 f"„ 
recycled  fibers; 

MIU  Stock  Sizes:   25x35J25x38— 35x45 

Grade  description:  a  high  brightness,  high 
opacity  grade  for  use  In  advertising,  finan- 
cial and  other  commercial  printing. 

Local  suppliers:  Ailing  &  Cory  Company, 
36  North  Division  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 
14205. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Metro  Offset   (Minimum  60%  re-cycled 

fiber) 
Colors:  White  only 

Basis  WelghU:  454t,  60 ».  60#,  70 «,  80*. 
Finishes:        Smooth — Vellum— Venetian- 
Calfskin — Ripple. 

MIU  Stock  Sizes:  SVix-ll- 11x17— nvjx 
22  'i— 19x25— 23x29— 23x35— 35x38— 35x45— 
38x50. 

Grade  Description:  Metro  Offset  is  a  low 
cost  uncoated  offset  manufactured  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  uniformity.  Catalogs,  in- 
serts, direct  mall,  folders,  brochures  are  rec- 
ommended uses  for  Metro  Offset. 

Area  Suppliers:  Franklin-Cowan  Paper  Co., 
Genesee  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Tileston  A  HoUingsworth  Company 

( Subsidiary  of  Diamond  International  Cor- 
portatlon,  211  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
02110.) 

T  ft  H  Ecology  Offset 

Spteclfi  cations : 

Type:  Offset;  Process:  Offset;  Color:  White; 
Finish:  Regular;  Packed:  Cartons;  Basic 
Size:  25x38- lOOM  Basis  60;  Percent  of  Post 
Consumer  Waste:  Minimum  of  60%; 

MIU   Stock   Sizes:    8'^xll— 23x35 — 25x38. 

Manufacturer's  Name: 

Fitchburg  Paper  Company 

(Division  of  Utton  Industries.  P  O.  Box  503, 
Pltchburg,   Massachusetts  01420.) 

Flbrecycle 

Speciflcatlons: 

Type:  Offset; 

Process:  Offset; 

Color:  White  (Colors  avaUable) ; 

Finish:   Regular,  smooth,  embossed; 

Packed:  Large  skids  or  rolls; 

BasU  Weights:  25x38 — 50  500  to  25x38 — 
150  500; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  50% 
Delnked  Reclaimed  Waste  Paper. 

Grade  description:  Standard  white  grade 
made  with  50%.  recycled,  delnked  fibers,  suit- 
able for  commercial  printing.  1  to  4  colors. 

SeUlng  agents:  Sold  direcUy  from  the  mUl 
to  end  use  by  mill  representatives.   . 

Courtesy  of  Manhattan  Printing. 

Flbrecycle 

Speciflcatlons : 

Type:  Book; 

Process:  Offset; 

Color:  White  (Colors  avaU a W«); 

Finish:   Regular,  smooth,  embossed; 

Packed:  Large  skids  or  roUc; 

Basis  Weights:  35x38 — 80  500  to  25x38 — 
150  500; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  80% 
Delnked  Reclaimed  Waste  Paper. 

Grade  description:   Standard  whit*  gnOa 


made  with  50%  recycled,  delnked  flbers  suit- 
able for  commercial  printing,  1  to  4  ool'ocs. 

SeUlng  agents:  Sold  dlrecUy  from  the  mm 
to  end  user  by  mUl  repreaentaUves. 

Courtesy  of  Manhattan  Printing. 

Manufacturers  Name: 
Newton  Falls  Paper  Mill.  Inc  ,  Newton  Falls 
New    York    13666 
St.    Lawrence    Offset    Enamel 

Speciflcatlons: 

Type:  Coated  Printing  Prper: 

Process:  Offset-Letterpre.>=s-Web- 

Color:  White; 

Finish:   GlosE-DuII; 

Packed:  Sklds-RoUs; 

Basic  Size:  25x38 — 60  lb. — 120: 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste-  25"' 
recycled  delnked  fibre;  '" 

Mill  Stock  Sizes:  None. 

Grade  description:  High  grade,  bright 
white  enamel  for  aU  Commercial  PrlnUne 
Both  gloss  and  dull,  sheet  fed  and  web 

Local  suppliers:  Direct  from  MIU  In  truck- 
load  quantities.  10  M  Ibe.  of  an  Item  Also 
available  through  W.  H.  Smith  Paper  Cor- 
porauon,  P.  o.  Box  1290,  Albany.  New  York 
12201;  or  Cross  Siclare/New  York.  Inc  207 
Thompson  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10013 

Courtesy  of  Manhattan  Printing. 

PRINTINO   BRISTOLS 

This  sheet  is  Klmberly-Clark's  Energy  In- 
dex Bristol  basis  110  lb.,  which  oootalns  a 
minimum  of  50%   post  consumer  waste. 

Energy  Index  Bristol  is  diirable  and  strong 
guaranteed  to  withstand  repeated  handling 
without  splitting  or  peeling.  It  la  stiff  enough 
to  stand  in  a  file,  yet  flexible  enough  for  use 
on  office  machines.  Energy  Index  Bristol  is 
available  In  7  colors  and  white  in  90  lb  110 
lb.,  140  lb.  weights. 

Recommended  and  Distributed  by:  Frank- 
Iln-Cowan  Paper  Company,  210  EUicoU 
Street.  Buffalo.  NY.  14203.  Phone:  854-5954. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Energy  Vellum  Bristol    (Minimum  66'/^    re- 
cycled fiber)  Ivory  Basis  Weight  67» 

Colors:  Available  in  White,  Blue,  Gold. 
Grey,  Green.  Ivory,  Pink.  Tangerine.  YeUow 
Lime.  Sky  Blue. 

Basis  Weights:    57«,   67#.  80#,   100#. 

Finishes:  Vellum— Venetlon-^alfskln— 
Ripple. 

MIU  Stocked  Sizes:  814x11—221^x28'.;; 
23x35 — 26x40:  35x46. 

Grade  Description:  Energy  Vellum  Bristol 
Is  designed  to  meet  all  modern  sheet  fed  pre* 
requirements. 

Typical  uses:  die-cut  brochurea.  greeting 
cards,  menus,  price  tags,  magaslne  inserts, 
covers,  post  cards,  announcements,  program*, 
etc. 

Area  Suppliers:  Franklin -Cowan  Paper  Co., 
Genesee  VaUey  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

All  Kimberly-Clark  sulphite  papers  manu- 
factured at  the  Moraine  MUl,  West  OarroU- 
ton.  Ohio  contain  re-cycled  fiber  ranging 
from  a  minimum  of  25%  to  100%. 

Energy  Index  Bristol 

Specifications: 

Type:  Printing  Bristol; 

Process:  Letterpress,  Offset.  Duplicator; 

Colors:  White,  Canary.  Salmon.  Green. 
Buff,  Cherry,  Blue; 

Finish:  Smooth; 

Packed:  Cartons; 

Basic  Size:  26^  x  3014—90/500.  110/500, 
140  500; 

Per  Cent  of  Poet  Consumer  Waste:  Mini- 
mum of  25*^  : 

Mill  Stock  Slses:   8<4    x   11,  25^   x  SO'^ 
20'4  x23V«,22i4  X  2814,  2214  x  35. 

Grade  description:  Energy  Index  Is  dur- 
able and  strong  to  witlistand  repeated  han- 
dling. It  Is  stiff  enough  to  stand  in  a  file, 
yet  flexible  enough  for  use  on  office  machines. 
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Write,  erase  and  rewrite — Energy  Index  re- 
tains Its  smooth,  uniform  surface  under 
harsh  abrasion. 

Local  suppliers:  PrankUn-Cowan  Paper 
Company-  210  Elllcott  Street,  Buffalo.  New 
York  14203. 

Manufacturer's  Name: 

Fitchburg  Paper  Company 

Division  of  Litton  Industries,  P.O.  Box  503, 
Fitchburg,   Massachusetts   01420. 
Flbrecycle 

Speciflcatlons: 

Type:  Card; 

Process:  Offset; 

Color:  White  (Colors  avaUable); 

Finish:  Regular,  Smooth,  Embossed; 

Packed :  Large  skids  or  rolls; 

Basis  Weights:  25  x  38 — 125/600  to  26  z 
38—150/500; 

Per  Cent  of  Post  Consumer  Waste:  50% 
Delnked  Reclaimed  Waste  Paper. 

Grade  description:  Standard  white  grade 
made  with  50%  recycled,  delnked  fibers,  suit- 
able for  commercial  printing,  1  to  4  colors. 

Selling  Agents:  Sold  directly  from  the  mill 
to  end  user  by  mUl  representatives. 


DEVALUATION  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  TexEis  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  In  the 
group  of  10  are  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton today  to  discuss  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  Most  observers  believe  that 
devaluation  was  promised  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  recent  meeting  with  Mr. 
Pompidou  in  the  Azores,  and  indeed  there 
Is  already  much  speculation  about  the 
amoimt  of  devaluation.  Investors  and 
speculators  are  rushing  to  cash  in  on 
what  they  believe  to  be  an  imminent  an- 
nouncement. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  will  be  a  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral announcement  of  new  currency 
parities.  This  would  presumably  pave  the 
way  for  some  kind  of  settlement  of  the  in- 
ternational trade  Impasse,  with  what  the 
United  States  hopes  to  be  more  favor- 
able trading  terms.  Secretary  Connally 
has  said  that  the  United  States  needs  a 
$13  billion  change  in  its  current  balance 
of  payments,  and  that  this  is  our  goal. 
Those  hailing  the  supposed  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  believe  that  the  stage  Is  now 
set  for  a  settlement  of  the  crisis  that 
struck  the  world  of  international  trade 
and  finance  on  August  15,  when  the 
President  suspended  the  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  Into  gold,  set  up  the  import 
surcharge,  froze  wages  and  prices,  and 
asked  for  new  tax  Incentives  and  fis- 
cal powers,  and  new  police  powers,  to 
deal  with  the  domestic  economic  crisis. 
But  I  believe  the  crisis  Is  far  from  over, 
and  tliat  far  from  settling  events,  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  at  this  time  would 
only  be  a  palliative.  What  is  required  Is 
no  mere  recasting  of  currency  parities, 
but  a  general  overhauling  of  the  world 
monetary  system. 

Devaluation  of  the  dollar  will  not  re- 
move the  strains  and  burdens  that  pro- 
duced the  recurrent  crises  leading  to  the 
August  15  suspensian  of  dollar  cwiver- 
tibility,  and  the  other  elements  in  the 
American  eccHiomic  bombshell.  Tliere  1b 


no  reason  whatever  to  assume  that  mere 
devaluati(xi,  even  if  accompanied  by 
some  temporary  trade  concessions, 
would  solve  our  long-term  problems  and 
woes.  There  is  nothing  in  sight  now  that 
indicates  anything  like  the  action  re- 
quired to  solve  the  fundamental  difiQcul- 
ties  of  the  world  monetary  system,  is 
being  taken  today  or  even  being  contem- 
plated. If  we  believe  that  devaluation 
alone  will  solve  our  ills,  we  only  have  to 
wait  a  few  months  or  years  to  see  an- 
other crisis  and  another  devaluation.  It 
could  be  that  we  are  entering  a  stage  of 
competitive  devaluations,  or  competitive 
currency  shifts,  wherein  no  one  wins  and 
everyone  loses — unless  the  world  of  fi- 
nancial community  takes  decisive  action 
to  heal  the  fundamental  difiQculties  that 
led  us  into  the  present  sad  state. 

It  is  possible  that  devaluation  of  tiie 
dollar  this  weekend  or  in  the  near  future 
would  settle  our  immediate  problems. 
The  real  issue  however,  is  how  to  pre- 
vent recurring  crises  in  the  future — how 
to  make  Bretton  Woods  institutions 
work,  how  to  perfect  them — or  indeed, 
whether  to  cast  them  away. 

I  hope  to  examine  these  larger  issues 
In  the  Subcommittee  o«n  International 
Finance.  I  believe  that  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  larger 
issues,  as  we  are  asked  to  act  aa  specific 
measures.  We  should  not  pretend,  or  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  think- 
ing, that  chsmging  the  price  of  gold,  or 
demonetizing  gold,  or  whatever  a  speci- 
fic action  may  be,  constitutes  the  whole 
of  the  problem. 

There  are  sober  observers  who  believe 
that  an  immediate  currency  realinement 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try or  the  free  world.  Once  currency  re- 
alinement takes  place  there  will  be  im- 
mense changes  in  the  political  climate, 
changes  which  will  take  the  pressure  off 
for  fundamental  reform.  Immediate  ac- 
tion is  a  good  political  move,  in  that  it 
shows  the  world  that  something  is  being 
done — even  If  it  Is  wrong. 

These  are  fateful  days,  and  fateful 
events  are  taking  place,  little  noticed  ex- 
cept by  the  financial  community,  and  by 
the  speculators  in  Rome,  in  London,  in 
Paris,  in  other  capitals  of  the  world,  and 
in  our  own  Treasury.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  system  its  rep- 
resents, need  overhaul,  but  may  raily  be 
getting  a  patchup.  If  that  is  so,  the  solu- 
tion of  today  will  only  be  the  seeds  of 
tomorrow's  trouble. 


extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  20  minutes,  to- 
day. 

ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  f  oimd  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  and  jo'nt  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10604.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  death  payment  to 
pay  the  burial  and  memorial  services  ex- 
panses and  related  expenses  for  an  Insured 
Individual  whose  Ixxly  is  unavaUable  for 
burial;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1005.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,   was   granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  EscH,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  revise  and 


SENATE  ENPOLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  l>eglnnlng  of  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress. 


BILLS  PRESENTED   TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  cOTnmittee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3304.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  international  fishery  conserva- 
tion programs; 

H.R.  6419.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Corbie  P. 
Cochran; 

H.R.  6065.  A  bin  to  amend  section  903(c) 
(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  10367.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJR.  11731.  A  bUl  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  11932.  A  biU  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BEST  WISHES  FOR  1972 

fMr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  days  ago  I  joined  in  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BoGGsi ,  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  outstanding  job 
done  by  the  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

I  want  to  reiterate  those  comments  and 
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I  am  certain  that  all  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  join  me  In  expressing  our 
very  best  wishes  to  him  for  a  good  year 
in  1972. 

I  do  want  to  express  also  my  personal 
gratitude  to  the  gentlemjm  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  disttnguished  majority  leader. 
It  has  been  a  fine  working  relationship 
between  him  and  myself  £uid  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  his  cooperation. 

I  want  to  say  the  same  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
Democratic  Members  as  a  whole. 

I  wish  to  thank  eQI  of  the  Members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  and  particularly  the 
other  Members  in  our  leadership  for  their 
help  and  cooperation.  In  conclusion,  I 
wish  to  all  Members  of  the  House  the 
very  best  for  a  happy,  healthy,  and  suc- 
cessful New  Year. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  jneld  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  very 
kind  remarks  made  by  my  friend  from 
Michilgan.  He  knows  of  my  friendship 
and  very  de^  respect  and  regard  for 
him.  I  join  in  the  expressions  of  the  gen- 
tleman about  all  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  has  been  the  first  session  for 
Speaker  Albert  and  myself.  We  have 
profound  respect  for  each  Member  of 
this  body  and  what  this  body  stands  for. 
I  feel  that  this  session  of  the  Congress 
has  been  a  very  constructive  session.  I 
am  happy  indeed  that  we  have  been  able 
to  stay  here  an  extra  several  days  in 
order  to  resolve  some  of  the  final  difH- 
culties  that  were  ccmfronting  us  before 
adjournment. 

I  expressed  to  all  of  you  my  gratitude 
for  your  help  and  cooperation  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  I  shall  not  take 
further  time  of  the  House  at  this  time 
to  repeat  that.  Any  of  you  who  have  not 
seen  my  remarks  may  desire  to  read 
them  in  the  Rkcobd. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  the  Speaker  that 
working  with  him  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  and  a  great  honor,  and  I  wish 
for  him  and  all  of  you  and  yours  the  best 
of  ever>-thing  through  the  holiday  sea- 

S<H1. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  smi  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  as 
Members  when  I  express  our  deep  grati- 
tude to  the  employees  of  the  House  and 
the  employees  of  the  various  staffs  and 
various  committees.  We  could  not  do  our 
job  without  their  help  and  assistance. 
We  extend  to  them  the  very  best  for  a 
happy,  healthy,  and  successful  New  Year. 

[Applause,  Members  rising.] 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  APPRECIATION 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
take  this  time  to  extend  this  Congress, 
because  I  think  it  has  gone  long  enough, 
a  little  longer  than  I  had  hoped  It  would 
have  gone.  But  I  cannot  see  the  Congress 


adjourn  without,  first  of  all,  responding 
to  the  distinguished  Leaders  of  both 
parties  for  their  kind  words  and  for  the 
cooperation  they  have  given  me  through- 
out the  year.  May  I  say  also  that  I  can- 
not leave  without  sajring,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  my  stewardship  of 
the  House.  I  feel  an  undying  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  my  own 
party,  the  majority  party,  for  having 
made  me  their  candidate  for  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  important  offices 
in  the  Nation  and  for  malting  my  elec- 
tion to  that  office  possible. 

Now,  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  all  the  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  House,  I  must 
say  thank  you,  thank  you  for  your 
tolerance,  your  cooperation,  your  help, 
your  hard  work,  your  patience  and  s.vm- 
pathetic  understanding.  I  commend  you 
one  and  all  for  a  job  well  done  on  behalf 
of  your  constituents  and  your  Nation. 
You  have  earned,  in  my  judgment,  a  well 
deserved,  even  though  short,  vacation. 
You  have  performed  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  this  great  representative  body, 
and  I  think  the  Nation  will  commend  you 
for  your  performance. 

As  we  ring  down  the  curtain  on  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  may 
I  wish  for  all  of  you  and  all  of  your  loved 
ones  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  New 
Year  which  will  bring  you  life's  richest 
blessings,  personal  happiness,  and  new 
opportunities  to  serve  this  great  country 
which  we  all  love  so  much.  Thank  you. 

I  Applause,  Members  rising.  1 
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a  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of  the  Houm 
of  the  following  titles:  ^^ 

HJB.  10604.  A  bill  to  »men<l  title  n  of  tlj» 
Social  SeciiTlty  Act  to  permit  the  payment  oT 
the  lump-sum  death  payment  to  pay  the 
burial  and  memorial  services  ezpensea  and 
related  expenses  for  an  insured  individual 
whose  body  Is  unavailable  for  burial    and 

HJ.  Res.  1006.  A  Joint  reaoluUon'maktoit 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  tbs 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes 


SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
ResolutlMi  498,  the  Chair  declares  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  ad- 
joiOTied  sine  die. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  59  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  498,  the  House  adjourned 
sine  die. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2819  (Rept.  No  92- 
761) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6957.  A  bill  to.establlsh 
the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  In 
the  State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw 
certain  national  forest  land  In  the  State  of 
Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  mining 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  03-763).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did,  December  17,  1971, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  December  15,  1971 : 
H.R  3628.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  provide  equality  of  treatment 
for  married  women  Federal  employees  with 
respect  to  preference  eligible  employment 
benefits,  cost-of-living  allowances  in  foreign 
areas,  and  regulations  concerning  marital 
status  generally,  and  for  other  pvuposes; 

H.R.  5068.  An  act  to  authorise  grants' for 
the  Navajo  Community  College,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8381.  An  act  to  authorise  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  on  the  Kallspel  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purpcses; 

HJt,  8648.  An  act  to  curtail  the  malltaf 
of  certain  articles  which  present  a  hasard  to 
poetal  employees  on  mall  processing  ma- 
chines by  imposing  restrictions  on  certain 
advertising  and  promotional  matter  to  the 
malls,   and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8689.  An  act  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  Intermittent  and  part-time  General 
Schedule  employees  who  work  in  excess  o* 
40  hours  in  a  workweek; 

H.R.  9097.  An  act  to  define  the  terms 
"widow."  "widower."  "child,"  and  "parent" 
for  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  pur- 
poses; 

HJt  9442.  An  act  to  authorize  compensa- 
tion for  five  General  Accounting  Office  poal- 
tions  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  Bt- 
ecutive  Schedule  level  rV; 

HJl.  11220.  An  act  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  In  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  as  the  Audle  L.  Murphy  Me- 
morial Veterans'  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  1 1334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  dividends 
may  be  used  to  purchase  addttlooal  paid  qp 
national  service  life  insurance; 

H.R.  11335.  An  act  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  national  service 
life  Insurance  polldes  to  insurance  on  a 
modified  life  plan  with  reduction  at  age  70; 
H  R.  11341.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HJR.  11651.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  11652.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation;  and 

H.R.  11955.   An   act  making  supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    flscai    year   ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December   18,   1971: 
H.J.  Res.  1006.  Joint     reaoIutloD     making 
further  continuing  aK>roprl»tlons  for  the 
fiscal   year    1973,   and  for  othn   parposcs; 
H Jl.  3749.  An  act  for  the  rsUef  at  RIebard 
C.  Walker  and  to  create  an  additional  ju- 
dicial district  In  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
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H.R-  6893.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  weather  modification  activities  to 
the  Federal  Government; 

HJl.  10367.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska 
Natives,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11T31.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R  11932.  An  act  making  approprtatlona 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Ocrfum- 
bia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  December  22,  1971 : 

H  R.  701.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  fee 
for  stamps  Issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJR.  5419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CcM-ble 
F.  Cochran; 

H.a.  8312.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  membere  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones:  and 

H.R.  8856.  An  act  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  December  23, 1971 : 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Pttrtectlve  Act  of  1967  to  enhance  tJie  elfee- 
tlveikess  of  International  fishery  conservation 
programs;  and 

HJl.  9961.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  credit 
unions  with  2  additional  years  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  Decembw-  28. 1971 : 

HJl.  10604.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  the  lump-sum  death  payment  to  pay  the 
burial  and  memorial  services  expenses  and 
related  expenses  for  an  insured  individual 
whoee  body  Is  unavailable  for  burial. 
On  December  29. 1971 : 

H.R.  8065.  An  act  to  amend  section  903(c) 
(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purpo6es. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  HAR5HA: 

H.R.  12379.  A  bUl  to  require  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to  provide 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
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tain  railroad  employees;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coounerce. 

By    Mr.    JONAS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
PaxTXB  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bsot- 
HHx  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ruth, 
and  Mr.  Mizsix) : 
H.R.  12380.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  require  the  Federal 
Home   Loan   Bank   Board   to   obtain  certain 
approvals  before  changing  the  location  of  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank;  to  the  Committee 
oa.  Banking  sind  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  12381.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2031(b) 
(1)    of  title   10,   United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  unit  at  any  institution 
must  have  a  minimum  number  of  physicaUy 
fit    male    students;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.R.  12382.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  improve  certain  highways  in 
connection  with  the  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HBLSTOSKI  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wn,80N)  : 
H.    Res.    757.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  rela- 
tive to  the  crisis  In  South  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MAINTENANCE  OP  U.S,  CONTROL 
OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
November-December  1971.  issue  of  the 
World  Wars  OflBcer  Review  conttuns  a 
very  interesting  article  entitled  "The 
Capital  Vanguard." 

In  the  article.  Col.  Thoma;  P.  Lancer 
expresses  the  viewpoint  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars.  The  order 
urges  the  continued  maintenance  of  UJB. 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal.  Negoti- 
ations are  underway  for  new  treaties 
with  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
some  are  advocating  the  surrender  of 
US.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Panama  Canal. 

These  people  ignore  that  the  Pana- 
manian regime  is  a  revolutionary  one 
with  little  prospect  of  stability  and  with- 
out the  necessary  procedures  for  even 
ratifying  any  such  treaty, 

Mr.  President,  this  article  points  out 
that  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  the  United  States 
have  assumed  the  grave  re^ransibility 
necessary  for  the  continued  operation, 
maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  except  for  the  imconditional 
grant  of  complete  sovereignty  over  this 
area.  Americans  built  this  canal  with 
their  manpower  and  their  cash.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  throw  away  the  money  of 
U.S.  taxpayers  without  good  reason. 

Mr.  President,  Panama's  greatest  asset 
is  being  a  good  neighbor  of  a  country  such 
as  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
gets  no  money  from  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  CanaL  The  Panamanians  receive 
a  half  million  dollars  annually  from  tolls 
collected  at  the  Canal.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  pays  $1.5  million  out  of  its 
own  treasury  for  the  sake  of  treaty  com- 
mitments. Radical  Panamanian  attacks 
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on  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
shows  that  the  Panamanians  have  for- 
gotten that  the  UJS.  Panama  Canal  is 
their  biggest  employer,  bringing  a  pay- 
roll spending  outlay  of  $166  milion  every 
year  to  the  Panamanian  economy. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  World  Wars  that  there 
can  be  no  better  status  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  than  under  the  full  sovereign 
control  of  the  United  States.  These  rele- 
vant comments  deserve  the  consideration 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thz  Cafttal  Vancuako 

(By  Thomas  F.  Lancer,  Col.,  USA  (Ret) ) 

In  view  of  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the 
Order  in  urging  "the  maintenance  of  United 
States  control  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  (Na- 
tional Conventon  Resolution  9),  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  review  the  position  of  the 
United  States  vis-a-vls  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

The  Panama  Canal  enterprise  consists  of 
two  Inseparable  parts:  (1)  the  Canal  Itself, 
and  (2)  the  absolutely  necessary  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone  Territory.  The  two 
great  Canal  issues  now  before  the  nation  are : 
(1)  the  transcendant  key  Issue  of  retaining 
the  United  States'  unquestioned  and  un- 
diluted sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  (2)  the  Important  project  of  moderniz- 
ing the  existing  Panama  Canal  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  set  of  larger  locks  for 
larger  vessels  adapted  to  Include  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  strongly  supported  Terminal 
Lake  Plan,  which  was  developed  In  the 
Panama  Canal  organleatlon  as  the  result  of 
World  War  n  experience. 

Unhappily,  the  handling  of  the  two  prin- 
ciple Issues  has  been  greatly  complicated 
by  vlnilently  radical  Panamanian  attacks  on 
United  States  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  revival  of  the  historic  con- 
troversy over  the  types  of  Canal — high  level 
lake-lock  versus  sea  level  tldal-Iock. 

The  present  status  of  the  Canal  Zone  Ter- 
ritory traces  back  to  the  1901  Hay-Paunce- 
forte  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 


Great  Britain.  In  conformance  with  that 
agreement,  the  United  States  made  the  long- 
range  commitment  to  construct  and  operate 
an  isthmian  canal  under  Its  excliLSive  con- 
trol In  accordance  with  the  rules  set  forth 
in  the  1888  Convention  of  Constantinople  for 
the  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  1903,  (after  Panama  had  seceded  from 
Columbia) ,  a  convention  as  entered  into  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States,  grant- 
ing to  the  United  SUtes  in  perpetuity  the 
"use,  occupation  and  control"  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Territory  for  the  "construction,  mainte- 
nance, operaUon,  sanltetion,  and  protection" 
of  the  Panama  Canal  with  fuU  "sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority"  within  the  Zk)ne 
to  the  "enlire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  or  authority." 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  tinder  no 
circumstances  would  the  United  States  have 
assumed  the  grave  reeponslbiUty  for  the  sani- 
tation, maintenance,  operation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  in  an  area  notori- 
ous for  tropical  disease  and  endless  internal 
turmoil  tinder  a  weak  and  helpless  emergent 
government  except  for  the  unconditional 
grant  of  full  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Canal. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  l>een  repeated 
attempts  by  Panama  to  abrogate  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
1933,  the  Panama  Government  endeavored 
to  open  negotiations  for  a  new  canal  treaty 
(Foreign  RelaUons  of  the  United  States,  1923. 
Vol.  n,  pp.  63&-48).  The  then  Secretary  of 
State,  Charles  Bvans  Hughes,  stated  to  the 
Panamanian  Minister  in  Washing^ton  that  the 
United  States  Government  "could  not  and 
vrotild  not  enter  into  any  discussion  affecting 
its  full  right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone 
tinder  Article  HI  of  the  Treaty  of  1903  as  if 
It  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  sovereign  rights 
or  authority  on  the  part  of  Panama."  To  this 
he  added  that  "it  was  an  absolute  futility 
for  the  Panamanian  Government  to  expect 
any  An[ierican  Administration,  no  matter 
what  it  was,  any  President  or  any  Secretary 
of  State,  ever  to  surrender  any  part  of  these 
rights  which  the  United  States  has  acquired 
under  the  Treaty  at  1903." 

The  foregoing  statement  epitomized  United 
States  State  Department  p<^ilc7  up  until  1939 
when,  just  t>efor»  the  outbreak  ot  World 
War  XI  in  Surope,  the  Rooaevelt  Administra- 
tion inaugurated  what  cotild  be  termed  the 
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big  give-away  program  to  Panama.  Thla 
program  of  constant  concessions  by  tb« 
United  Strates  has  continued  In  almost  every 
administration  down  to  and  Including  that 
of  President  Nixon!  Oddly  enough,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Administrations 
have  been  equally  profligate  In  sacrificing 
our  vital  national  Interests  In  the  Canal 
Zone  I 

American  blood,  sweat,  and  cash  built  the 
Panama  Canal !  But  now,  certain  ultra-Uberal 
fakirs  In  and  out  of  government  would  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  throw  It  Into  the  lap  of 
Panama.  Fortunately,  while  the  Senate  alone 
may  ratify  treaties,  Congress  as  a  whole 
must  approve  of  the  disposition  of  Govern- 
ment property.  There  are  many  dedicated 
members  of  the  Congress  who  with  proper 
support  wUl  see  to  It  that  the  Panama  Canal 
Is  not  sold  down  the  river  or  turned  over  to 
the  control  of  some  Inept  international  "one 
world"  organization  as  has  been  proposed. 

Sovereignty  means  the  state  or  quality  of 
having  supreme  power  of  dominion.  There 
can  be  no  better  status  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  than  under  the  full  sovereign 
conUol  of  the  United  SUtes  with  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  problems  of  extra-terrltorlallty. 
For  such  sovereignty  there  can  be  only  one 
flag  flying  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  that  is 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Dont  let  the 
"One  WorldeiB"  strike  It ! 

Por  Information  contained  In  the  above 
we  are  greatly  Indebted  to  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  lith  Dlst.,  Penn.,  who  has 
weU  earned  the  title  In  the  House  as:  "The 
Watchdog  of  the  Panama  Canal." 


COUNTDOWN  '72 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    KXW    YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  participate  in  Countdown 
"72  at  Kansas  State  University  which  was 
a  statewide  voter  registration  and  infor- 
mation conference  for  new  voters.  We  all 
realize  how  Important  and  how  poten- 
tially beneficial  to  America  the  young 
voters  are.  Por  that  reason.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  interest 
in  politics  timong  our  new  voters. 

While  at  KSU  on  October  30,  1971, 
Robert  D.  Linder,  mayor  of  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  delivered  an  excellent  speech  en- 
titled, "A  Point  and  a  Plea."  He  very 
succinctly  points  out  the  need  for  the 
new  voters  to  become  active  in  the 
American  political  process. 

At  this  point,  I  include  Mayor  Linder's 
speech  at  the  opening  session  of  Count- 
down '72 : 

A  Point  and  a  Plia 

Speaking  strictly  for  myself,  I  am  here 
today  because  I  share  with  the  vast  majority 
of  people  present  (and  I  believe  with  the 
majority  of  people  In  this  country  today)  a 
common  belief:  the  belief  that  something 
"new  and  good"  can  come  from  America!  I 
feel  that  this  basic  political  optimism  Is  one 
of  the  historic  hallmarks  of  American  politics 
which  differentiates  the  democratic  system 
In  this  nation  from  most  of  the  other  sys- 
tems and  governments  of  the  world.  And  in 
a  very  real  sense,  the  world  is  still  watching 
to  see  If  this  is  true;  to  see  if  the  bold, 
brash  Yankee  political  experiment  can  work 
after  all. 

Today,  in  opening  this  gathering.  I  want 
to  make  one  simple  point  and  one  Mmple 
plea.  (I  could  say  a  number  of  things  about 
my  concerns  for  your  political  future  and 
mine.  But  as  I  asked  myself  what  thought  I 
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should  try  to  convey  to  you  In  the  short 
time  I  had  before  you,  these  two  items  seem 
to  emerge  In  my  mind  as  of  prime  Import- 
ance.) 

First,  my  point.  I  want  to  stress  that  dem- 
ocratic politics  demands  that  we  be  realistic 
Idealists.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  Amer- 
ica today  Is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
tremism and  polarization.  It  la  growing  in- 
creafiinglly  more  easy  to  be  of  the  extreme 
Bight  or  the  extreme  Left  and  give  easy  an- 
swers to  extremely  complex  problems.  It  la 
far  easier  to  be  "againat"  than  "for.  "  It  Is 
easier  to  be  a  man  of  the  Left  or  a  man  of 
the  Right  rather  than  a  man  of  the  Center. 
What  I  am  calling  for  Is  a  new  commitment 
to  moderation  and  balance,  an  idealism  tem- 
pered with  realism. 

Our  own  Kansas  Dr.  William  C.  Menninger 
(d.  1966)  stressed,  among  others,  two  major 
criteria  of  emotional  maturity  which  bear 
on  one's  political  behavior,  no  matter  what 
his  party  label.  One  of  these  marks  of  a 
mature  Individual  applicable  to  democratic 
politics  is  to  have  the  ability  to  deal  con- 
structively with  reality,  and  the  other  Is  to 
have  the  capacity  to  adapt  to  change.  These 
principles  or  marks  of  emotional  (and,  I  be- 
lieve, of  political)  maturity  are  much  more 
difficult  to  implement  than  they  are  to 
articulate. 

By  this  I  mean  that  anyone  who  has  been 
active  In  the  American  political  process  can 
tell  you  that  democratic  politics  Is  hard  work. 
It  Is  easy  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  criti- 
cize the  quarterback  and  the  offensive  line, 
it  Is  quite  another  to  take  your  place  on  the 
line  and  block  that  6  feet  4  inch,  250  pound 
hunk  of  p\ire  beef  on  the  hoof  opposite  you; 
that  veritable  mountain  of  hostility,  agility 
and  mobility  dedicated  to  tearing  you  into 
shreds  of  human  confetti  in  order  to  get  at 
your  ball  carrier  and  the  ball.  Other  forms 
of  government  are  much  easier  than  the 
democratic  system,  and  require  far  less  work 
and  participation  from  the  people.  It  is  easy 
to  sit  back  and  propose  simple  solutions  to 
the  complex  problems  of  today's  world.  But 
it  Is  a  different  matter  to  roll  up  your  sleeves 
and  pltmge  Into  the  blood  and  guts  fray  of 
party  politics.  But  hard  work  Is  the  price 
all  of  us  mxist  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  democratic  system  and  a  free  society.  If 
we  are  no  longer  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
then  I  can  guarantee  without  reservation 
that  democracy  Is  not  long  for  this  political 
world. 

Also,  keep  In  mind  that  in  democratic  poli- 
tics "you  win  a  few.  and  loee  a  few."  In  a 
democracy,  nobody,  but  nobody,  wins  all  the 
time!  Tou,  either  as  an  individual  or  as  part 
of  a  group,  will  never  have  your  own  way  all 
of  the  time!  And  young  and  old  alike  need  to 
remind  themselves  of  the  fact  that  involve- 
ment per  se  does  not  gruarantee  Instant  suc- 
cess. The  fact  that  Perry  Mason  and  Matt 
DllUon  can  wrap  it  all  up  in  an  hour  has  little 
or  no  basis  In  political  reality.  Politics  and 
tough  political  problems  require  wide-scale 
Involvement  and  hard  work.  To  Imagine  that 
simply  getting  Involved  will  bring  instant 
success  and  speedy  solutions  is  not  only  a 
weak  and  egocentric  approach  to  politics;  it 
Is  also  a  deadend ! 

Furthermore,  democratic  politics  have  been 
and  always  wlU  be  an  unsettled  and  unset- 
tling experience.  Perhaps  we  all  sometimes 
wish  It  were  not  so,  but  I  must  admit  that  I 
cannot  imagine  genuine  democracy  function- 
ing without  controversy.  It  Is  pfu-t  of  the 
process  of  trying  to  arrive  at  the  most  Just 
and  fair  laws  and  political  solutions  possible 
in  an  increasingly  pluralistic  society. 

So  my  simple  pwlnt  Is  to  ask  you  to  be  re- 
alistically Idealistic  in  your  approach  to 
voting  and  political  participation.  My  call  is 
for  you  to  combine  a  tough  mind  with  a 
tender  heart;  guts  with  a  high  degree  of 
sensitivity;  the  social  idealism  of  a  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  with  the  political  realism 
of  a  Harry  S.  Truman.  Always  keep  in  mind 
that  democratic  politics   is   the   art  of  the 
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possible;  and  that  you  cannot  do  anything 
for  anybody  unless  you  or  your  candidate  first 
gets  elected.  In  a  democracy,  the  winners 
make  the  decisions.  And  getting  elected  In  a 
complex,  multi-racial,  multi-cultural  society 
like  the  US  today  Is  no  easy  task ! 

I  say  thU  hoping  that  If  you  realize  all  of 
this  before  you  lt>egin  to  vote  and  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  party  politics.  It  wUl  help 
keep  you  from  becoming  a  twenty-five  year- 
old  cynic  and  a  thirty  year-old  drop-out 
Personally,  I  am  neither  an  optimist  nor  a 
pessimist  but  a  hard-headed,  realistic  Idealist 

Finally,  allow  me  to  make  one  plea  at  the 
onset  of  this  historic  occasion;  and  that  Is  for 
genuine  communication  to  take  place  here. 
A  well-known  political  story  may  help  make 
my  point  lietter  than  anything  I  can  say. 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard  this  before,  but 
I  think  it  Is  a  "classic"  and  bears  repeating 
President  Woodrow  WUson  once  received  a 
phone  call  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  A  voice 
at  the  other  end  said:  "This  is  Smith  In  New 
York.  I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the  Chief 
Postal  Inspector  for  New  York  City  died  sud- 
denly of  a  heart  attack  Just  about  an  hour 
ago  "  WUson:  "Well,  what  do  you  want  me 
to  do  about  it?"  Voice  of  Smith:  "Why,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  take  his  placet" 
Wilson  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  re- 
piled:  "Well,  if  it's  all  right  with  the  under- 
taker, Its  all  right  with  me!" — and  hung  up! 

It  was  all  a  matter  of  communication  I  And 
so  It  is  here  today.  Let  us  work  to  communi- 
cate with  one  another  this  weekend !  "Iliere  U 
too  much  at  stake  not  to  do  so ! 

Can  democracy  survive  in  this  extremely 
complex,  extremely  restless,  extremely  ner- 
vous, and  extremely  worried  society;  a  society 
growing  increasingly  tired  of  the  whole 
mess?  As  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R.-Ore.) 
said  last  weekend  In  an  address  at  Newton, 
Kansas:  "The  key  to  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy In  the  world  today  rests  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  America's  leaders  and  the  performance 
of  American  instituUons  in  the  next  three 
decades."  Will  they  respond  accordingly? 

I  am  here  today  to  teU  you  that  a  great 
many  of  the  answers  to  these  and  similar 
questions  depends  upon  how  much  courage 
and  determination  you  have  to  make  the  sys- 
tem work!  Its  there  waiting  for  you!  Do 
you  have  the  concern,  the  dedication  neces- 
sary to  do  enormous  amounts  of  plain  old 
hard  work  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
the  guts  to  do  something?  Are  you  really 
willing  to  pay  the  price?  America  may  well 
be  the  world's  last,  best  hope !  And  you  may 
well  be  America's  last,  best  hope! 

All  I  have  to  say  to  you  In  closing  today 
Is  that  I  am  extraordinarily  glad  you  are 
here  and— right  on! 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF    ICISSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  most  interesting  study 
prepared  by  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr., 
superintendent  of  the  New  Madrid 
School  District,  in  Missouri,  regarding 
the  educational  backgrounds  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuter's  first  study  of 
this  kind,  made  in  1951,  covered  the 
years  1937-51  and  was  placed  in  the 
Record  in  1951  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr..  of 
Missouri.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuter  have  now 
brought  their  study  up  to  date,  so  that 
it  covers  the  period  from  1937  to  1971. 
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The  study  shows  that  the  educational 
achievements  of  the  elected  Federal  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  country  have  grown 
dramatically  over  the  years.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Reuter  theorize  that  this  is  representa- 
tive of  the  growth  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  all  of  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  and  Ame«ican  Education 

(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

LNTROOUCnON 

Over  100  years  ago,  a  theologian  named 
Lyman  Beecber  gave  a  strident  warning  to 
this  nation.  He  warned:  "We  must  educate! 
We  must  educate!  Or  we  must  perish  by  our 
own  prosperity.  If  we  do  not,  abort  wiU  be 
our  race  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

Quality  in  education  Is  a  matter  of  teach - 
en  and  teaching.  ChUdren  are  educated  not 
by  courses  or  programs  but  by  persons — by 
those  who  prepare  the  courses,  design  the 
progranu,  and  do  the  teaching.  The  com- 
petence and  character  of  those  who  teach 
profoundly  influence  the  competence  and 
character  of  those  who  learn. 

Accountability  of  the  schools  Is  not  an  en- 
tirely new  concept.  WUbur  Cohen,  President 
Johnson's  last  Secretary  of  HEW,  criticized 
three  years  ago  "the  voluminous,  yet  unsuit- 
able data  now  available  for  ^nK^atUn^  the 
products  of  our  education."  He  complained 
that  "practically  none  of  It  measures  the 
output  of  our  educational  system  in  terms 
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that  really  matter — ^thls  Is  In  terms  of  what 
students  have  learned." 

Education  should  contain  for  ■various 
students  more  voluntarism,  more  options, 
less  time  for  some  and  more  time  for  oth- 
ers who  'want  to  fuse  education  more 
organically  with  their  lives.  Combinations 
of  general  education  and  professional 
training  are  shifts  in  the  ecology  of  lean- 
ing away  from  solely  the  classroom  teach- 
ing situation  and  into  a  variety  of  prob- 
lem areas  and  learning  centers  and  aug- 
mented by  electrtxiic  media. 

The  Status  op  Congress 

In  1951,  a  study  was  made  of  the  members 
of  Congress  and  their  educational  attain- 
ments by  one  of  the  current  authors.  This 
was  reported  by  the  late  U.8.  Senator  Thomas 
C.  HennlngB,  Jr.  of  Missouri.'  Later,  the  study 
was  extended  and  reported.*  Finally,  it  was 
extended  ten  years.*  The  ctirrent  study  is 
thus  the  second  ten-year  extension  and  is 
reported  with  the  same  twenty-three  cate- 
gory, as  follows: 

1.  No  university  or  college  training  Indi- 
cated. 
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'  Oeorge  S.  Reuter.  Jr..  The  College  and 
University  Preparation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, 1937-19S1  (Oongresaional  Record: 
Wa-shlngton,  April  23,   1962)    p.  A3562. 

•  George  8.  Reuter,  Jr.,  Education  and  Con- 
gress (American  Federation  of  Teachers: 
Chicago.  1961 )  pp.  3-4. 

*  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  and  Helen  H.  Reu- 
ter, Democracy  and  Quality  Education  (Edu- 
cational Research  Association  of  the  XJSJi.: 
Cambridge,  1965)  pp.  101-102. 

TABLE  1-A.  EDUCATIONAL  AnAINMENTS  OF  U.S.  SENATORS 


2.  State  university  attended  in  State  of 
election. 

3.  State  college  attended  In  State  of  elec- 
tion. 

4.  State  university  attended  outside  State 
of  election. 

5.  State  college  attended  outside  State  of 
election. 

6.  Private  university  attended  in  State  of 
election. 

7.  Private  college  attended  In  State  of  elec- 
tion. 

8.  Private  university  attended  outside  State 
of  election. 

9.  Private  college  attended  outside  State  of 
election. 

10.  Additional  education  secured  in  State 
university  and  State  college  in  State  of  elec- 
tion. 

11.  Additional  education  secured  In  private 
university  and  private  college  in  the  State  of 
election. 

12.  Additional  education  secured  in  State 
university  and  State  college  outside  State  of 
election. 

13.  Additional  education  secured  In  private 
university  and  private  college  outside  State 
of  election. 

14.  Additional  education  abroad. 

15.  M.A.,  M.S..  etc.  degrees  scctired. 

16.  Honorary  doctorate  degrees. 

17.  Phi  Beta  Ejippa  members. 

18.  A.B..  B.S.,  etc.,  degrees  secured  exc^t 
professioiuUi. 

19.  LiL.B.  degrees  secured. 
30.  M.D.  degrees  secured. 
21.  DXI.8.  degreec  aeeured. 


22.  J.D.  degrees  secured. 

23.  Ph.D.  degrees  secured. 


Y*ir- 


Category 


1937        1939        1941        1M3        19<S 


19«7 


1949 


1951        1953 


1955 


1957 


1959        1961        1963        1965 


1967 


1969 


1 20  22  22  21  18 

^ 28  27  27  28  33 

S 6  4  4  4  5 

4. 16  M  16  16  17 

5 3  112  2 

* 16  17  16  14  15 

7 13  13  18  H  18 

I _ 24  21  21  25  26 

» 8  6  9  7  8 

10 14  14  12  13  14 

II..- 8  10  10  10  12 

12 9  7  8  11  12 

U 19  16  17  18  10 

14 2  2  2  2  3 

15 10  9  10  11  15 

K »  20  24  28  32 

17 5  6  6  5  4 

U 69  62  64  67  69 

19 39  39  40  38  45 

» 10  0  0  0 

a 0  0  0  0  0 

2 - 11114 

a 2  2  2  2  2 


16 
33 

7 

15 
3 

19 

18 

28 

7 

16 

12 

10 

24 

3 

14 

31 

7 

71 
50 
0 
0 
4 
1 


13 

35 

8 

13 

1 

19 

14 

34 

8 

15 

9 

10 

28 

3 

18 

29 

10 

71 

51 

0 

1 

4 

2 


13 
39 

7 
10 

1 
19 
16 
79 

8 
19 
10 

9 
25 

3 
19 
26 

8 
73 
49 

0 

1 

4 

1 


13 

39 

10 

4 

1 

18 

4 

15 

6 

21 

21 

13 

24 

5 

16 

30 

2 

45 

42 

0 

1 

4 

1 


13 
38 

10 

4 

1 

17 

4 

14 

6 

20 

21 

13 

22 

4 

16 

28 

2 

46 

42 

0 

0 

5 

1 


10 

38 

10 

5 

I 

16 

5 

18 

6 

20 

20 

13 

25 

4 

16 

28 

2 

47 

42 

0 

0 

5 

1 


8 

35 
12 
6 
2 
16 
7 

18 

10 

24 

20 

15 

30 

4 

19 

28 

3 

54 

45 

1 

0 

8 

2 


10 

34 

11 

7 

2 

15 

8 

18 

11 

27 

18 

16 

31 

3 

19 

26 

4 

55 

47 

1 

0 

• 

2 


13 

45 

7 

15 

0 

16 

15 

39 

8 

20 

10 

15 

20 

3 

15 

31 

2 

70 
55 
1 
0 
8 
3 


14 

41 

5 

12 

1 

14 

12 

34 

8 

22 

5 

9 

29 

4 

10 

25 

4 

70 

54 

1 

0 

7 

3 


14 
44 

2 
II 

1 

9 

19 

32 

7 
26 

2 

7 

26 

3 

13 

28 

5 

73 

53 

1 

0 

7 

2 


9 

*5 

4 

11 

2 

20 

18 

37 

S 

28 

2 

8 

26 

5 

14 

25 

8 

72 

52 

0 

0 

6 

2 
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Ve»r— 


Cat«tory 


1937        1939 


1941 


1943 


1945        1947 


1949 


1951        1953 


1955 


1957 


1959       1961       1963       1965       1967       19(9 


\ 137 

5 95 

] 26 

J 29 

1 5 

« 103 

' S9 

I::::::::::::; S 

ii::::;::::::: n 

1^.-::::;::::::::::::::::::::  2 

I? :::::::::::::::::::::  5 

19 1? 

20..           '*i 

° :::::::::::::::::::  S 


120 
97 

36 

28 

5 

104 

65 

94 

24 

68 

56 

12 

60 

9 

27 

9 

5 

148 

138 

8 

1 

3 

1 


102 

116 

36 

34 

7 

110 

63 

101 

18 

77 

66 

16 

61 

6 

27 

14 

5 

ISO 

ISO 

5 

2 

4 

1 


HI 

106 

28 

28 

15 

171 

42 

103 

20 

66 

69 

15 

63 

11 

35 

16 

6 

152 

140 

6 

1 

7 

2 


96 

105 

33 

33 

5 

116 

61 

117 

15 

67 

67 

18 

6t 

11 

31 

17 

9 

156 

139 

6 

2 

9 

1 


12 

113 

36 

33 

6 

116 

61 

112 

20 

67 

61 

21 

56 

10 

37 

15 

10 

164 

159 

6 

I 

9 

0 


84 
122 
33 
36 

9 

119 

68 

113 

13 

69 

73 

15 

71 

II 

34 

22 

8 

164 

164 

5 

1 

7 

1 


n 

124 

26 

36 

5 

112 
74 

104 
17 
66 
44 
22 

sa 

5 

31 

23 

11 

184 

166 

6 

1 

10 

2 


«2 

90 
33 
33 
10 
78 
74 
60 
24 
64 
65 
17 
67 
10 
27 
18 

5 
179 
165 

5 

1 
12 

2 


K3 

87 

34 

27 

5 

82 

68 

64 

19 

68 

85 

17 

68 

9 

30 

27 

8 

179 

164 

4 

1 

9 

4 


80 
86 

34 
26 

4 
92 
63 
53 
21 
75 
93 
11 
71 
10 
28 
26 
10 
195 
156 

5 

1 
10 

4 


75 

92 

38 

35 

6 

105 

56 

51 

18 

76 

91 

11 

80 

10 

32 

27 

7 

219 

176 

4 

0 

9 

6 


61 

99 

34 

29 

9 

86 

83 

56 

24 

74 

94 

14 

90 

8 

27 

28 

9 

219 

184 

6 

0 

6 

7 


63 

160 

42 

35 

5 

100 

74 

91 

2< 

100 

72 

19 

67 

13 

26 

33 

6 

270 

228 

3 

0 

9 

3 


55 

150 

44 

34 

5 
105 
70 
91 
27 
99 
77 
18 
69 
13 
26 
35 

8 
272 
220 

3 

0 
15 

5 


47 

147 

45 

32 

5 

109 

62 

92 

25 

97 

80 

14 

71 

14 

29 

37 

11 

278 

215 

4 

0 

17 

7 


45 

144 

47 

30 

5 

115 
60 
97 
23 
96 
84 
12 
73 
14 
37 
41 
13 

780 

187 

4 

0 

31 

7 


1971 


10 

40 

5 

14 

2 

19 

11 

35 

7 

2 

1 

17 
32 
5 
11 
25 
7 

73 
51 
0 
0 
6 
1 


1971 


41 

141 

51 

27 

5 

129 
59 
93 
22 
95 
89 
11 
75 
15 
44 
42 
14 

282 

178 

4 

0 

45 

9 
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KKFLECnONS  VIA   IIXtrSTXATlONS 

1.  Our  educated  Congress  attempts  to  give 
wise  social  science  leadership. 

For  all  of  i}s  who  share  the  goals  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  progress  for  all  mankind.  the«e 
are  difficult  and  troubling  days.  On  the  In- 
dian subcontinent,  millions  of  Pakistani  ref- 
ugees cry  out  for  help.  In  the  Middle  Eiut, 
Israel  remains  surrounded  by  forces  sworn 
to  demolish  her.  In  Russia,  Soviet  Jews  wait 
anxiously  for  a  chance  to  be  free.  And  here 
at  home,  six  per  cent  of  the  work  force  are 
jobless;  even  our  policemen  cannot  walk  the 
streets  in  safety;  our  cities  are  running  out 
of  money;  and  our  U.S.'  Supreme  Court  is 
threatened. 

a.  Our  educated  Congress  attempts  to  give 
wise  urban  leadership.  The  cry  of  the  cities 
reverberates  across  the  land,  and  echoes  in 
the  chambers  of  those  who  govern.  The  con- 
temporary compression  of  people,  buildings. 
Institutions,  and  time  factors  have  brought 
aoclety  perilously  close  to  disaster. 

3.  Our  educated  Congress  attempts  to  give 
wise  moral  leadership.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  the  American  counterpart  to 
OandhI,  became  the  instrument  that  pricked 
the  conscience  of  white  America.  Drawing  on 
OandhI  and  abiding  faith  In  Ood,  and  Ood's 
means — love  and  the  power  of  spirit  over 
matter — he  used  means  that  gave  moral  mo- 
mentum and  dignity  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  Like  Gandhi,  he  realized  as  Eric  Hof- 
fer,  the  longshoreman  philosopher,  put  It. 
■'Retribution  often  means  that  we  eventually 
do  to  ourselves  what  we  have  done  to  others." 

4.  Our  educated  Congress  attempts  to  give 
wise  advice  to  all  groups.  The  very  first  case 
In  the  highest  court  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  which  a  chal- 
lenge of  unconstitutional  discrimination 
against  an  important  class  in  the  community 
was  raised  Involved  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
equality  of  women.  The  case  referred  to — 
Bradwell  v.  Illinois  (1873) — was  an  appeal  to 
grant  plantlfT's  (a  lady)  application  for  a 
license  to  practice  law. 

6.  Our  educated  Congress  attempts  to  rec- 
ognize freedom.  This  Is  Illustrated  two  ways. 

First,  during  the  years  that  King  David 
reigned,  Israel  had  its  ups  and  downs;  Its 
victories.  Its  sufferings.  Its  sorrows.  Its 
plagues:  but  always  King  David  kept  In  touch 
with  his  Master. 

Second.  "Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is. 
there  is  liberty."  These  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  have  a  special  relevance  for  us  today: 
they  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  vital  Is- 
sues of  our  time — the  place  of  liberty,  of 
freedom,  of  liberation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Americans  can  assume  that  the  statement 
below  is  stUl  representative : 

■"One  could  develop  the  thesis  that  since 
the  educational  attainments  of  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  from  all  sections 
of  America  have  significantly  grown  that  the 
quality  of  educatlonaa  opportunities  of  stu- 
dents has  also  moved  ahead.  There  Is  a  sense 
in  which  one  could  thus  rejoice.  The  right 
kind  of  legislation  has  been  provided  to  give 
full  citizenship  for  all  our  students — even 
for  those  minorities  who  have  suffered  the 
humiliations  of  second-class  citizenship.  The 
conscience  of  America  has  been  aroused.  Hu- 
man rights  have  taken  precedent  over  prop- 
erty rights  even  though  the  cost  has  been 
high.  There  Is,  however,  much  ground  yet 
to  cover  to  Insure  quality  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  students.  Such  unresolved 
problems  as  class  size,  grouping,  textbotdcs, 
time  in  school,  and  discipline  deserve  serious 
attention  .  .  ."  • 
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NAZISM  AND  COMMUNISM:    TWO 
SIDES  OP  THE  SAME  COIN 


•  Ibid.,  p.  loa. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Committee  m  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  once  again  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  measures  to  be  taken 
against  nazism  and  other  totalitarian 
ideologies  ajid  practices  based  on  incite- 
ment to  hatred  and  racial  intolerance. 

Once  again,  the  delegates  of  the  Soviet 
Union  contended  that  nazism  was  still 
a  problem  to  which  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  was  obligated  to  turn 
its  attention  each  year. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Com- 
mittee's considerations  extended  beyond 
the  evils  of  nazism,  and  considered  as 
well  the  evils  of  other  totalitarian  ideol- 
ogies. The  U.S.  representatives  in  this 
body,  Representative  Edward  Dirwinski. 
of  Illinois,  eloquently  presented  the 
American  position. 

Mr.  Derwinski  noted  that: 

My  Government  Is  unalterably  opposed  to 
Nazism  and  similar  ideologies  and  racial  In- 
tolerance. 

He  continued  to  hail  the  democratic 
record  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  noted  that  if  any  example  of 
German  militarism  was  to  be  found  in 
today's  world  it: 

Was  seen  In  1968  when  the  Soviet  directed 
East  German  forces  goose-stepped  into 
Czechoslovakia. 

Pointing  out  that  the  threat  to  freedom 
and  civil  liberties  today  does  not  come 
from  a  resurgent  nazism  but  from  an 
entrenched  communism,  Mr.  Derwinski 
declared  that  we  need  only : 

Take  for  example  the  mock  trial  of  writers 
and  intellectuals  in  Moscow  who  dared  to 
publish  material  at  variance  with  state  policy 
and  their  sentence  to  long  periods  of  hard 
labor.  Or  the  confinement  of  critics  of  the 
regime  In  psychiatric  asylums,  a  practice 
which  has  been  widely  condemned  as  In- 
human and  degrading. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Derwinski  made 
it  clear  that  the  Soviet  denial  of  religious 
freedom  and  of  the  right  to  emigrate  was 
in  violation  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  He  stated  that: 

The  Soviet  record  does  not  match  the  So- 
viet rhetoric. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  truth  about 
the  Soviet  repression  of  freedom  was  told 
at  the  United  Nations,  a  body  which  has 
not  seen  fit  to  express  any  word  of  criti- 
cism against  the  government  which  has 
for  so  long  made  a  mockery  of  the  Char- 
ter's declarations.  As  long  as  the  United 
Nations  piously  passes  resolutions  con- 
demning the  United  States  and  Israel, 
Portugal,  and  Rhodesia  and  ignores  the 
record  of  the  U.SJ3JI. — for  so  long  will 
it  be  considered  an  organization  which 
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is  irrelevant  to  the  real   purposes  for 
which  its  foimders  created  it. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Derwinski's  Im- 
portant statement  with  my  colleague*. 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  tiS 
time. 

Statement  bt  Congressman 
Edward  J.  Derwinski 
Once  again,  this  Committee  is  considering 
the  item  on  nazism  and  racial  intolerance 
which  has  become  a  perennial  item  on  the 
agenda  of  this  Committee.  Debate  on  thu 
item  has  followed  a  repetitious  pattern  and 
little  of  substance  has  been  added  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nazism.  Racial  Intolerance,  of  course 
continues  to  be  a  subject  of  major  concern 
to  this  Committee  and  other  United  Nations 
bodies.  We  have  concluded  lengthy  dellbetm- 
tions  on  this  subject  under  Item  &4  and  «« 
do  not  believe  that  any  thing  further  can  be 
added.  I  refer  to  statements  made  by  my  col- 
league. Arthur  Fletcher.  In  this  Committee 
on  October  26th  and  November  3rd  which 
fully  discussed  the  U.S.  position  on  racial 
discrimination. 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  my  Gov- 
ernment  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  naslsm 
and  similar  ideologies  and  to  racial  Intel- 
eraiice.  Regarding  nazism.  we  have  made 
clear  in  previous  sessions  that  we  regard  thu 
evil  as  a  horrible  phase  In  German  history 
which  fortunately  has  ended.  Today,  the  FW- 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  after  two  genera- 
tions of  wise  and  moderate  leadership,  is 
among  the  leading  democracies  of  the  world. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try were  born  since  1930  and  have  no  mem- 
ories or  sympathy  with  the  nazl  era.  The 
leaders  of  the  Federal  Republic  have  dedi- 
cated their  careers  since  1945  to  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  Hitler.  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  develop>ed  close  ties  with  vir- 
tually all  countries  and  Is  being  welcomed 
by  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  obvious  example  of 
recent  German  militarism  was  seen  In  IMS 
when  the  Soviet  directed  East  German  forces 
goose-stepped  Into  Czechoslovakia. 

My  Delegation  does,  however,  desire  to 
comment  on  the  aspect  of  this  agenda  Item 
which  pertains  to  "other  totallUrian  Ideolo- 
gies based  on  Incitement  to  hatred  and  racial 
intolerance."  We  are  pleased  that  the  asth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  clearly  re- 
ferred to  these  ideologies,  which  are  presently 
manifested  In  the  world  and  which  serve  to 
deprive  individuals  In  societies  ruled  by  such 
ideologies  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  The  overriding  character  of  such 
societies  Is  the  infallibility  of  the  state,  ruled 
by  a  small,  unrepresentative  group,  requiring 
unquestioning  obedience  of  Its  subjects.  Ex- 
pressions of  human  freedom  and  dignity 
cherished  throughout  most  of  the  world,  are 
unknown  in  these  totalitarian  societies  and 
any  attempt  at  such  expression  is  charac- 
terized as  anti-regime  and  offenders  liable 
to  severe  punishment. 

We  need  cite  only  examples  which  have 
received  International  attention  In  the  past 
several  years.  Take  for  example  the  mock 
trial  of  writers  and  Intellectuals  in  Moscow 
who  dared  to  publish  material  at  variance 
with  state  policy  and  their  sentence  to  long 
periods  of  hard  labor.  Or  the  confinement  of 
critics  of  the  regime  to  psychiatric  asylums, 
a  practice  which  has  l>een  widely  condemned 
as  inhuman  and  degrading.  A  Nobel  prlae 
winning  author  has  beca  quoted  on  this 
matter  as  follows:  "The  incarceration  erf 
free-thinking  healthy  people  in  madhouses 
Is   spiritual    murder.    It    Is    a   fiendish   and 
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prolonged  torture  of  those  who  are  to  be 
killed.  Like  the  gas  chambers,  these  crlnMS 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  all  those  who 
take  part  In  them  will  be  condemned  end- 
lessly, while  they  live  and  after  they  are 
dead.  It  Is  shortsighted  to  think  that  you 
can  live  constantly  relying  on  force  alone, 
constantly  scorning  the  objections  of  con- 
science." This  author,  unfortunately,  is  him- 
self  subject  to  severe  persecution  in  the 
USSR. 

Not  only  does  such  a  totalitarian  society 
blatantly  offend  Article  19  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  but  of  many 
other  Articles  as  well.  I  would  cite  specifi- 
cally Articles  9.  10.  11.  12.  13,  18.  20,  21.  In 
such  societies  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Himian  Rights  Is  a  piece  of  paper — nothing 
more. 

The  right  to  practice  one's  religion  or  to 
leave  the  country  are  met  with  acts  of  re- 
pression and  harsh,  brutal  sentences  fol- 
lowing pro  forma  trials.  An  Individual  who 
geeks  asylum  in  another  country  Is  given  a 
harsh  sentence  for  an  attempt  to  exercise 
a  fundamental   human  right. 

We  refer  specifically,  of  course,  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  respectfully  note  that  the 
Soviet  record  does  not  match  the  Soviet 
rhetoric.  My  Delegation  and  others  during 
this  session  already  have  referred  to  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
brutal  military  suppression  of  the  popular 
will  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia.  Earlier 
in  this  session,  I  directed  the  attention  of 
this  Committee  to  the  continued  lUegal  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  statea  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that  the  same 
peoples  who  were  the  victims  of  nazism  a 
generation  ago  are  made  to  suffer  again 
today. 

The  delegates  of  the  Soviet  Union  contend 
that  nazism  still  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  annually  discussed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  is  time  that  they  and  we  recog- 
nize Just  where  the  evils  of  nazism  do  exist. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  framework  of  our  dis- 
cussion has  been  expanded  beyond  consid- 
eration of  nazism,  an  Ideology  of  the  past, 
to  the  current  practice  of  other  totalitarian 
Ideologies.  We  hope  that  this  new  framework 
will  focus  world  attention  and  expose  the 
evils  of  those  totalitarian  socletlee  where 
Individuals  are  denied  even  the  elementary 
human  dignity  set  forth  In  the  Charter  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 


JAMES  TODD:   ACTIVE  AT  84 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssouni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  media  has  experienced 
criticism  for  many,  I  would  like  to  Jring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  reminds  us  that  the  news- 
paper industry  is  also  a  field  of  dedicated 
people.  The  article,  from  the  December 
1971,  edition  of  the  Missouri  Press  News, 
follows: 

Jim  Todd:   Acttvi  at  84 

"I  couldn't  be  satisfied  Just  sltUng  down — 
I  have  to  be  doing  something."  said  James 
Todd.  84,  reUred  publisher  and  former  own- 
er of  the  Moberly  Monitor-Index,  who  re- 
ports at  the  newspaper  office  daily  to  offer 
his  services. 

So  eager  is  he  to  help  that  recenUy  when 
his  doctor  ordered  him  to  «rtay  at  home  for 
a  week  Todd  phoned  the  newspaper  office 
and  asked  that  he  be  sent  some  hand-written 
correspondence  to  type— or  any  other  typing 
that  was  needed. 
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Todd  Tlfllta  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
way depot  regularly  as  weU  as  other  news 
sources  along  the  "beat"  he  covered  when  he 
owned  the  paper. 

He  brings  In  news  tips  for  the  staff  and 
notes  for  stories  he  pounds  out  on  a  type- 
writer himself. 

He  helps  distribute  mall,  carrlee  news  copy 
to  the  composing  roam,  takes  tearsheets  to 
advertisers,  checks  exchange  papers  for  news 
tips  and  does  many  other  Jobs. 

When  the  new  owners  took  over  the  news- 
pap>er  they  told  Todd  that  he  was  welcome  to 
help  at  the  office  anytime.  Tom  Hackward. 
present  editor  of  The  Monitor-Index,  said  of 
Todd: 

"I'm  a  former  employe  of  his.  He  used  to 
give  me  assignments,  but  now  he  comes  In 
and  asks  what  he  can  do  to  help,  diving  Im- 
mediately Into  any  kind  of  task.  Mr.  Todd 
Is  not  on  the  payroll.  He  does  the  work  be- 
cause he  likes  to  do  It.  The  "printer's  Ink"  In 
his  system  la  indelible.  This  Is  the  drama  of 
Mr.  Todd's  situation. 

W.  T.  VanCleve  of  Moberly,  former  business 
partner  of  Mr.  Todd  said:  "Jim  Is  a  great 
public  relations  man.  He  has  always  been  the 
man  who  meets  the  people,  and  he  Is  great 
at  keeping  up  his  fences  and  keeping  up  the 
fences  for  the  business.  He  has  a  great  per- 
sonality." 

Bom  Sept.  9,  1886,  in  MaryvlUe,  Mo.,  Todd 
has  been  connected  with  newspapers  since 
the  age  of  eight.  His  father  owned  the  Mary- 
vlUe Democrat,  and  Todd  was  a  "printer's 
devU"  when  a  boy.  When  his  father  became 
ill  and  died  in  1907,  Todd  became  publisher 
of  the  Democrat. 

In  1910,  the  DMnocrat  merged  with  two 
other  Maryvllle  papers — the  Forum,  owned 
by  W.  C.  VanCleve,  and  the  Republican, 
owned  by  W.  8.  Demotte.  who  later  sold  his 
interest  in  the  paper. 

Todd  was  appointed  poetmaster  of  Mary- 
vllle in  1914.  He  said  he  was  "fortunate 
enough  to  get  the  apoplntment  because  his 
father  had  been  active  In  politics." 

On  January  1,  1919.  W.  C.  VanCleve  and 
Todd  purchased  the  Moberly  Monitor  and  the 
Moberly  Index.  VanCleve  serving  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Moberly  Enterprise  until  his 
death  in  1929. 

It  was  in  192S  that  the  team  of  VanCleve 
and  Todd  bought  the  remaining  MajyviUe 
paper  the  Tribune — and  the  remaining 
Moberly  Democrat,  leaving  both  towns  with 
one  newspaper.  In  1929  they  sold  the  Mary- 
vlUe Democrat-Forum  to  W.  S.  Rupe. 

After  VanCleve's  death  In  1929,  'IY)dd  be- 
came president  of  the  Monitor-Index  and 
Evening  Democrat  In  partnership  with  Van- 
Cleve's two  sons,  W.  T.  and  J.  K.  VanCleve. 
The  partnership  continued  50  years  until 
the  newspaper  was  sold  in  December.  1969. 
to  the  present  owners,  the  Donrey  Media 
Group. 

Todd  has  received  many  honors  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  Journalism  and  for  his 
service  to  the  community.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwest  and  the  Northeast 
Missouri  Press  Associations. 

In  1939.  he  was  named  president  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association.  He  received  the 
distinguished  service  award  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Missouri  State  Historical  Society  of  which 
he  Is  now  a  member  of  the  board. 

In  1962,  Todd  was  among  25  Missouri 
newsmen  invited  to  a  White  House  luncheon 
given  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  was 
a  colonel  and  member  of  the  governor's  staff 
three  times,  being  appointed  by  Governors 
Forrest  Smith,  James  T.  Blair  and  John  M. 
Dalton. 

Todd's  wife  Is  the  fromer  Marguerite  Law- 
son  from  Daviess  County.  They  married 
Aug.  18,  1934.  The  Todds  have  one  daughter, 
Joanna,  a  graduate  librarian  at  Stephens  Col- 
lege In  Columbia,  Mo. 

'nie  Todds  live  at  615  West  Carpenter 
Street  In  Moberly. 
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THE  LISITENER:  A  TRIBUTE  TO  C.  A. 
"CHRIS"    CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or   SOUTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  10,  1971 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  42  years  since  the  distinguished 
gentleman  that  we  honor  today  left  the 
rolling  greens  of  the  Midwestern  Plains 
and  began  the  long  road  of  life  up  the 
moimt  of  youth. 

It  was  the  year  of  1930  that  he  began 
in  the  house  of  the  people  and  said 
goodby  to  his  parental  homestead  of 
the  West.  He  has  silently  served  at  the 
desk  of  the  leaders  of  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress— and  listened.  Years  have  passed 
since  first  he  began  the  upward  trek  of 
time  along  the  pathways  of  the  mount 
of  youth. 

His  service  is  a  challenge  to  all — in 
terms  of  time.  His  heritage  an  honor — 
his  devotion  to  duty  unequaled.  He  has 
heard  many  sounds — seen  many  men — 
tallied  the  roll — ^heard  all  argiunents,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  served  seven  Presi- 
dents— never  voiced  a  sound. 

He  listened. 

The  names  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  men  have  been  called  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  names  he  has  entered 
on  the  rolls  with  the  preciseness  of  per- 
fection— never  to  be  challenged. 

In  majesty  he  recalls  life  as  time  and 
time  as  life — up  the  pathway  of  the 
mount  of  youth.  A  philosophy  of  decency, 
devotion,  dignity,  honor,  and  respect 
have  been  his  pillars  along  the  rocky 
road  and  in  the  fashion  of  a  voice  of  the 
Master  he  muses  of  the  past. 

Life  took  me  up  on  her  wings  and  bore 
me  to  the  top  of  moimt  youth.  Then  she 
comes  now  to  beckon  me — ^to  look  down 
on  the  valley  of  time.  I  look  back  and  I 
see  many,  many  things. 

I  see  a  strange  city  of  men.  A  thin 
cloud  almost  hides  the  city  frcwn  my 
gaze. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  he  ex- 
claimed, "What  is  this  I  see  in  the  city 
of  time — life?" 

Now  he  gazed  from  mount  youth  upon 
a  wonderful  scene — and  saw  many  ob- 
jects and  sights  shrouded  in  memory 
like  phantoms  in  the  clouds  of  mist. 
There  are  halls  built  for  action,  standing 
giant-like  beneath  the  wings  of  slumber; 
temples  of  talk  around  which  hovered 
spirits  at  once  crying  in  despair,  and 
singing  songs  of  hope.  "I  saw  churches," 
he  said,  "built  by  faith  and  destroyed  by 
doubt."  Men  of  thought,  lifting  their 
spires  of  voice  like  the  upraised  arms  of 
beggars;  avenues  of  desire  stretching 
like  rivers  through  valleys;  storehouses 
of  secrets  guarded  by  sentinels  of  con- 
cealment and  pillaged  by  thieves  of  dis- 
closure; towers  of  strength  raised  by 
valor  and  demolished  by  fear;  shrines  of 
dreams,  embellished  by  slumber — and 
destroyed  by  wakefulness;  slight  huts 
inhabited  by  weakness;  moods  of  soli- 
tude and  self-denial;  institutions  of 
learning  lighted  by  intelligence  and 
darkened  by  ignorance;  taverns  of  love, 
where  lovers  became  drunk  and  empti- 
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ness  mocked  at  them;  theaters  upon 
whose  boards  life  acted  out  its  play,  and 
death  rounded  out  the  tragedies  of  life 
in  the  valley  of  time. 

Such  is  the  city — the  strange  city  of 
men  in  the  valley  of  time — in  appear- 
ance far  away,  though  in  reality  near- 
by—visible, though  barely,  through  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  summit  of  mount 
youth,  Euid 

Now  she  calls  again— this  life  of  mine 
and  beckons,  "PoUow  me.  We  have  tar- 
ried here  too  long."  And  he  replies, 
"Whither  are  we  going,  life?" 

And  life  said,  "We  are  going  to  the 
surmy  slopes  of  contentment  on  mount 
youth  to  rest  your  ear  from  yesteryear." 
And  the  man  we  honor  replied,  "Have 
some  pity  on  me,  life.  I  am  weary,  and 
my  feet  are  bruised  and  the  strength  is 
gone  out  of  me  on  the  pathways  to  the 
summit  of  moimt  youth." 

But  life  replied,  "March  on,  my 
friend." 

And  so  the  listener  of  men— the  toller 
of  time  and  teller  of  men — must  march 
on.  To  remain  forever  gazing  upon  the 
city  of  men  in  the  valley  of  time  is  folly 
and  the  mount  of  youth  is  his  own  beau- 
ty and  joy  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this 
day  forward — and  unto  the  end.  We  that 
remain  on  the  upward  slopes — look  up. 
think  up,  and  wonder  when.  For  thpt 
mount  of  youth  is  the  cathedral  of 
men — the  man  we  honor  today  is  C.  A. 
"Chris"  Christianson— the  listener  of 
stirring  noises  in  the  city  of  men. 

Time  is  life  and  life  is  time— I  am 
hopeful  that  as  "Chris"  the  listener  bids 
us  farewell  that  he  will  enjoy  "the  time 
of  his  life"  in  retirement  and  that  he 
will  accept  my  sincere  gratitude  for  per- 
mitting me  a  small  piece  of  his  friend- 
ship to  keep  in  memory  of  a  mountain 
of  a  man  among  men. 


TAIPEI  IS  PUSHING  INTERNAL 
REFORM? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    I«NNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  false  dawn,  the  faint 
light  that  appears  on  the  eastern  horizon 
sometime  before  the  dawn  itself  breaks. 

I  hope  that  a  Simday,  December  12, 
New  York  Times  report  of  Kuomintang- 
sponsored  internal  political  reform  in 
Taiwan  is  a  harbinger  of  real  reform, 
just  as  the  false  dawn  heralds  the  actual 
dawn.  Given  the  record  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang,  I  remain  skeptical. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reform  moves 
outlined  in  the  Times  story  are  welcome. 
For  many  Americans,  myself  included, 
support  for  continuing  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Taiwan  may  turn  upon  the  de- 
gree of  democratization  achieved  on  that 
Island. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Dec    13,  1971] 
Taipei   Is    Pushing    Intihnal    Reform — Na- 

noNALm    Pledges    Incltjde    REvrrAUzia) 

Lecislattthx 

Taipei,  Taiwak,  Dec.  11— The  Government 
and  the  Nationalist  party  have  set  up  a  pro- 
fusion of  committees  since  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists' expulsion  from  the  T7nlted  Nations 
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to   study   means  of   strengthening   national 
unity  through  instituting  internal  reforms. 

Among  the  measures  promised  by  officials 
of  the  governing  Nationalist  party,  or  Kuo- 
mrntang,  have  been  the  addition  of  new 
members  to  the  national  parliamentary 
lx)dles,  which  have  not  had  general  elections 
since  their  formation  25  years  ago,  the  re- 
vamping of  civil  service  regulations  to  permit 
the  absorption  of  more  younger  men  in  Gov- 
enment  ranks  and  more  zealous  efforts  to 
eliminate  corruption  and  ease  red  tape  In 
Government  procedures. 

Although  many  in  the  minority  of  the 
population  that  takes  a  close  Interest  in  po- 
litical life  are  skeptical  that  any  far-reaching, 
fundamental  changes  will  be  made,  they  still 
tend  to  be  pleased  that  the  Government  is 
at  least  showing  greater  receptivity  to  new 
ideas  and  responsiveness  to  public  opinion. 
There  is  also  relief  in  many  quarters  that 
the  Government's  setbacks  In  foreign  affairs 
have  led  to  attempts  to  broaden  Us  domes- 
tic support  rather  than  to  Increased  reliance 
on  repressive  measures. 

THREE   LEGIStATIVE  BODIES 

Most  of  the  attention  in  political  circles 
has  centered  on  the  plans  for  "revltallzation" 
of  the  three  legislative  branches — the  Legis- 
lative Yuan,  the  Control  Yuan  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  central  standing  committee  is  consid- 
ering how  many  new  members  should  be 
chosen  and  whether  their  selection  should 
be  by  election,  appointment  or  some  com- 
bination. 

Its  proposals,  if  approved  by  the  full  cen- 
tral committee  and  by  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  who  is  also  director  general  of  the 
Natiouallst  party,  would  be  presented  for 
action  to  the  National  Assembly  when  it 
convenes  in  late  February.  To  carry  out  any 
changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  legislature, 
the  National  Assembly  would  presumably 
have  to  add  to  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  national  Constitution  known  as  'tem- 
porary provisions  in  effect  during  the  pe- 
riod  of   Communist    rebellion." 

The  legislative  bodies  were  formed  In  1947. 
when  the  Nationalist  Government,  then  in 
Nanking  on  the  mainland,  adopted  a  na- 
tional Constitution.  In  popular  elections 
that  year,  members  were  chosen  for  the  Leg- 
islative Yuan,  which  enacts  laws  and  reviews 
the  national  budget,  and  for  the  National 
Assembly,  which  meets  every  six  years  to 
elect  the  president  and  vice  president  and 
to  consider  constitutional  revisions.  The 
members  of  the  Control  Yuan,  a  "watchdog" 
agency  to  check  on  official  efficiency  and  cor- 
ruption, were  elected  Indirectly  by  provincial 
assemblies. 

After  its  withdrawal  to  Taiwan  in  1949, 
the  Nationalist  Government  extended  the 
terms  of  incumbent  legislators  Indeflnitely 
and  proclaimed  that  new  national  elections 
could  be  held  only  after  recovery  of  the 
mainland.  That  position  was  based  on  the 
Government's  continued  claim  to  represent 
all  of  China. 

Today  the  average  age  of  the  legislators 
Is  well  into  the  suties  and  deaths  of  mem- 
bers have  brought  the  three  parliamentary 
bodies  to  about  half  strength. 


US    PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
HOSPITALS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOt7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  150  years,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
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Service   Hospital  in   New  Orieans  has 
been  providing  valuable  health  services 
to  the  merchant  marine.  Federal  employ 
ees,  and  members  of  the  uniformed  serv' 
ices  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Similar  services  are  being  rendered  bv 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
field  clinics  in  seven  other  regions  of  the 
United  States.  ^ 

We  in  New  Orieans  appreciate  the  con- 
tnbution  our  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital is  making  to  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  we  are  presently  working  to 
expand  its  role  in  our  community's  grow- 
ing health  complex. 

While  we  have  been  making  our  plans. 
however,  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  been  working  to 
abolish  the  entire  system  of  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  around  the 
cotmtry. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  to  me  that 
at  a  time  when  we  face  a  severe  shortage 
of  hospital  beds,  anyone— least  of  all  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare— would  seriously  propose'  that 
we  close  down  a  system  of  eight  health- 
care institutions  with  a  proven  record  of 
efficient  operation. 

This  view  was  shared  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  when,  on  August  2,  we 
voted  by  the  overwhelming  margin  of 
340  to  4  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  these  hospitals  be  kept  open. 
A  few  weeks  later,  while  the  bill  was 
still  in  conference,  HEW  summarily 
closed  down  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice narcotics  treatment  facility  in  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  the  only  such  facility  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  one  of  only 
two  operated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  IS  even  more  incomprehensible  that 
HEW  would  contravene  the  express  will 
of  the  House  and  close  down  a  narcotics 
treatment  facility  at  a  time  when  our 
country  faces  a  grave  crisis  in  drug 
abuse.  This,  however,  is  precisely  what 
happened. 

We  in  New  Orleans  are  determined  to 
make  our  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
an  even  more  important  component  of 
our  growing  health  complex.  Other  cities 
share  our  view  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  should  continue  their 
outstanding  record  of  health  care  serv- 
ices, and  should  not  be  closed  down  or 
otherwise  subverted. 

A  recent  interim  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  however,  indicates  that  the  De- 
partment is  still  determined  to  circum- 
vent the  will  of  the  Congress  and  to 
achieve  indirectly  what  the  Congress  has 
said  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been 
working  to  keep  these  hospitals  open.  I 
would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  personal  gratitude  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  Congressman  Paitl 
Rogers.  He  and  his  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  have 
been  doing  an  outstanding  job  to  keep  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  open.  In 
doing  so.  he  has  been  serving  both  the 
Congress  and  the  cause  of  better  health 
for  the  American  jjeople. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  interim 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  a  statement  br 
Congressman  Rogers: 
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Secret    HEV?    Memo    Undermines    HEW 
Credibiixtt 

For  some  time  now,  more  than  a  year 
in  fact,  I  have  been  concerned  over  the  Ad- 
ministration's attempts  to  cloee  the  eight 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  and  the  30 
clmlcs  under  PHS  control. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have  both 
passed  resolutions  stating  that  each  body 
wants  these  very  valuable  facilities  oi>en 
and  operating  under  the  control  of  PHS. 

But  despite  this,  I  have  come  across  in- 
formation in  the  form  of  a  confidential 
memorandum  stating  that  the  hospitals  In 
Boston  and  San  Francisco  are  scheduled  to 
be   taken   out   of   the   system   this   year. 

This  in  itself  is  cause  enough  for  concern 
In  light  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  to  add  to  this  situation,  the  memo, 
sent  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Comp- 
troller of  HEW,  Mr.  James  B.  Cardwell,  direct- 
ly says  that  HETW's  policy  In  regards  to  the 
Congress  will  be  to  hide  aU  meaningful  in- 
formation. I  would  like  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Cardwell's  memo: 

The  enclosed  transmittal  letter  Is  designed 
to  be  as  innocuous  as  possible.  You  will  note 
that  it  does  not  propose  any  formal  brief- 
ing of  Congressman  Rogers,  et  al.  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  we  wUl  eventually  have  to  go  up 
and  explain  both  the  proposals  and  our  de- 
cisions concerning  them  to  Rogers  and  other 
key  Members  and/or  Committees.  Primarily 
at  Steve  Kurzman's  suggestion,  we  decided 
that  the  better  part  of  valor  at  this  time 
would  be  to  offer  them  as  few  materials  as  we 
can  get  away  with  and  hold  off  for  as  long 
as  possible  a  confrontation  concerning  what 
we  will  or  will  not  do  vis-a-vls  each  of  the 
hospitals. 

There  has  been  a  growing  credltabUlty  be- 
tween HEW  and  the  Congress  for  some  time 
now.  But  this  obvious  policy  of  withholding 
information  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress from  acting  is  the  most  arrogant  form 
of  contempt  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  1  have  seen. 

This  conspiracy  leads  me  to  believe  that 
HEW's  attempt  to  pervert  the  law  In  this 
situation  by  secretly  withholding  Informa- 
tion most  probably  Is  carried  throughout 
the  Department  on  many  other  situations 
and  completely  undermines  any  Information 
which  the  Congress  receives  on  other  matters. 
I  can  only  wonder  what  other  legislation 
the  Congress  has  acted  on  based  on  such 
tainted  information. 

The  legislative  branch  will  be  hard  put  to 
accept  as  factual  any  Information  or  guid- 
ance from  HEW  after  this  shocking  discov- 
ery of  deceit.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  wUl  hold  hearings 
Friday  on  this  matter  and  expects  to  deter- 
mine what  steps  HEW  plans  to  take  on  the 
hospitals  and  what  corrective  measures  will 
be  Uken  with  regards  to  the  deceptive  prac- 
tices this  memo  represents. 

Letters  to  Key  Members  op  Congress  Re- 
garding PHS  HosprTAL  Conversion  Phoc- 
•^ss — Action  Memorandum 

ISStTE 

We  promised  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  we  would  brief  them  and  employee 
and  beneficiary  unions  this  fall  on  the  PHS 
Hospital  conversion.  Some.  It  not  all,  of  these 
Members  know  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
proposals,  we  have  consultant  reports  on  the 
proposals  and  have  asked  for  both. 

FACTS 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  with  you  on 
October  28.  we  have  decided  to  send  the  Con- 
gressmen and  the  unions  summaries  of  the 
proposals  and  summaries  of  the  consultants" 
recommendations  with  an  offer  of  the  actual 
proposals  on  request.  We  would  not  release 
me  actual  consultants'  reports  If  ther«  Is 
»ny  way  to  avoid  It  because  they  Include  un- 
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solicited  comments  which  would  tend  to  open 
up  the  larger  policy  question  again.  Drs. 
DuVal,  Wilson,  and  Zapp  have  partici- 
pated In  the  development  of  these  materials. 

The  enclosed  transmittal  letter  is  designed 
to  be  as  Innocuous  as  possible.  You  will  note 
that  It  does  not  propose  any  formal  briefing 
of  Congressman  Rogers,  et  al.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  we  will  eventually  have  to  go  up  and 
explain  both  the  prop>osals  and  our  decisions 
concerning  them  to  Rogers  and  other  key 
Members  and/or  Committees.  Primarily  at 
Steve  Kurzman's  suggestion,  we  decided  that 
the  better  part  of  valor  at  this  time  would  be 
to  offer  them  as  few  materials  as  we  can  get 
away  with  and  hold  off  for  as  long  as  possible 
a  confrontation  concerning  what  we  will  or 
will  not  do  vls-a-vls  each  of  the  hospitals. 

Meanwhile,  we  believe  It  Is  very  Important 
to  move  ahead  and  make  prompt  decisions 
concerning  the  two  hospitals  that  seem  to 
have  the  best  potential  for  conversion  (Bos- 
ton and  San  FYanclsco) .  Hopefully,  decisions 
about  these  two  cases  will  be  made  prior  to 
any  further  detailed  discussion  with  key  ele- 
ments of  the  Congress.  We  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  urge  Vern  WUson  to  proceed 
quickly  with  respect  to  these  two  cities. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  demonstrate  to 
OMB  that  we  are  definitely  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  two  cities  In  question — this 
year — here  and  now.  As  you  can  appreciate, 
OMB  Is  hesitant  to  base  their  employment 
celling  policy  on  an  assumption  that  the 
hospitals  will  be  converted.  It  would  seem 
to  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  everything 
possible  to  make  such  an  assumption  a  part 
of  the  final  employment  ceiling  decision.  In 
short,  aU  this  means  that  we  cannot  post- 
pone for  very  long  Identification  of  Boston 
and  San  Francisco  for  early  conversion.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  we  have  to  round  out 
the  proposals  affecting  those  two  cities 
Immediately. 

Meanwhile,  our  idea  Is  to  submit  the  en- 
closed material  and  wait  for  Rogers,  et  al. 
to  make  the  next  move,  hoping,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  we  can  make  further  progress 
concerning  Boston  and  San  Francisco. 
recommendation 

That  you  sign  the  enclosed  letter  (Tab  A) 
and  authorize  the  signing  of  identical  letters 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  unions  on 
the  enclosed  list  (Tab  B).  Please  have  Mr. 
Rogers'  letter  returned  after  signature,  to  be 
sent  out  along  with  letters  to  addressees  on 
Tab  B, 

James  B.  Cardweu.. 

The  Secretary  op  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  15. 1971. 
Hon.  Hale  Boccs, 
House  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Boggs:  The  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  has  com- 
pleted its  review  of  proposals  to  convert  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  to  commu- 
nity management  and  use.  These  proposals 
were  solicited  from  each  of  the  eight  commu- 
nities in  collaboration  with  the  Area-wide 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agencies. 

In  keeping  with  our  earlier  promise  to  keep 
you  informed  of  slgmflcant  developments 
growing  out  of  our  review  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  enclosed  are 
resumes  of  the  various  proposals  submitted 
by  the  Area-wide  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Agencies.  Also  enclosed  are  resumes 
of  comments  and  suggestions  made  by  special 
consultants  employed  by  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  sub- 
missions made  by  the  Area-wide  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Agencies. 

The  various  proposals  are  now  under  re- 
view, both  In  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  and  In  my  own  office. 
None  of  the  proposals  is  at  this  time  suffl- 
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clently  well  spelled  out  to  provide  us  with  all 
the  data  and  Information  we  would  need  to 
take  final  action,  hospital  by  hospital.  In 
each  case,  specific  issues  remain  which  must 
stUl  be  resolved.  These  have  to  do  with  the 
availability  and  assignment  of  manpKDwer — 
including  both  local  and  Federal  manpower — 
and  more  information  about  community  re- 
sources and  financing.  Our  next  step  will  be 
to  refine  the  proposals  and  develop  the  full 
range  of  data  needed  to  reach  a  final 
conclusion. 

We  will  continue  to  keep  you  Informed  of 
further   developments   as   they   occur. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Si.'mmary  of  Recommendations  Furnished 
TO  HEW  BY  the  Review  Commtttee  of 
Non-Federal  Consultants  on  the  Peasi- 
BiLiTT  of  Specific  Proposals  To  Convert 
PHS  Hospitals  to  Communtty  Control 
and  Use 

During  Hearings  last  winter  and  spring  on 
the  future  of  the  PHS  Hospitals,  the  Congress 
was  advised  that  the  Administration  would 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  converting  the  hospitals  and  their  pro- 
grams to  community  management  and  oper- 
ation. The  study  was  to  be  done  through  the 
314(b)  Area-Wide  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Agencies  In  each  community.  The 
(b)  agencies  were  requested  In  work  with 
community  groups  who  expressed  an  interest 
In  developing  proposals,  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  proposals,  and  forward  them  to 
HSMHA  by  September  1,  1971. 

The  proposals  were  screened  by  a  prelimi- 
nary review;  certain  proposals  were  se- 
lected for  further  evaluation.  Non-Federal 
consultants  were  requested  to  visit  each  of 
the  communities  and  to  assess  the  feasibility 
of  the  Individual  proposals  for  each  of  the 
communities.  The  review  committee  was 
asked  to  make  specific  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator.  HSMHA,  concerning  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken.  Those  recom- 
mendations follow. 

BOSTON 

Three  of  the  five  proposals  were  eliminated 
due  to  lack  of  demonstrated  resources  and 
capability  to  carry  out  the  basic  beneficiary 
care  responsibilities.  In  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan area,  there  Is  a  need  for  chronic, 
long-term  beds  rather  than  acute  short-term 
care  beds.  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  and 
Tufts  Medical  School  Jointly  possess  the 
administrative  and  fiscal  capability  to  fulfill 
the  program's  responsibilities.  Although  both 
Boston  University  Medical  Center  and  Saint 
Elizabeths  had  offered  acceptable  prelimi- 
nary proposals.  Saint  Elizabeths  was  consid- 
ered to  be  ahead  due  to  its  physical  location, 
capacity  to  extend  Its  services,  and  the  over- 
all plan.  A  consortium  of  Saint  Elizabeths. 
Tufts  Medical  School  and  St.  John  of  God 
Hospital,  would  constitute  the  optimum  for 
an  HSMHA  contract.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  Tufts  Medical  School,  In  col- 
laboration with  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
be  encouraged  to  Uke  the  leadership  in  de- 
veloping a  new  proposal,  Involving  other 
community  agencies,  as  well  as  the  (b) 
agency.  Pour  months'  time  was  recommended 
for  the  submission  of  a  detailed  proposal. 

STATEN    ISLAND 

Two  proposals  were  Identified  as  having 
potential.  These  are  HIP  and  the  New  York 
Medical  College.  HIP  is  preferred  In  view  of 
Its  demonstrated  competence  to  deliver  com- 
prehensive medical  services  on  a  prepaid  basis 
and  has  community  support.  The  Staten  Is- 
land CoaJltlon's  proposal  was  rejected  due  to 
the  lack  of  any  capability  to  deliver  health 
care.  Because  of  Its  isolated  geographic  loca- 
tion In  New  York  City,  the  consultants  found 
that  tb«  Staten  Island  PHS  Hospital  per- 
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formB  a  special  role  la  the  community,  and 
enjoys  the  goodwill  and  support  of  all  sectors 
as  a  Federal  Institution. 

It  was  agreed  that  HIP  has  submitted  a 
suitable  propoaal  for  transfer  of  manage- 
ment. However,  If  such  a  decision  were  made. 
the  consultants  recommended  a  lease  ar- 
rangement rather  than  the  transfer  of  tlUe 
because  of  the  high  value  placed  on  the 
property  by  the  citizens  of  Staten  Island. 

NORTOLK 

The  consultants  determined  that  none  of 
the  proposals  from  this  community  were 
worthy  of  consideration  In  their  present 
form.  The  NAMCA  propKssal.  although  ap- 
pearing technically  feasible,  is  deficient  in 
several  Important  areas,  one  of  which  Is  the 
lack  of  Interest  in  direct  responsibility  for 
patient  care.  Norfollc  General  Hospital  did 
not.  In  the  consultants'  opinion,  meet  the 
guidelines  set  by  HEW.  The  recommendation, 
therefore,  was  to  continue  operation  of  the 
hospital  under  existing  PHS  auspices,  at  least 
until  a  stronger  application  was  received. 

BALTIMORE 

The  consultants  observed  that  detailed 
community  health  care  planning  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore  in  collaboration  with  the 
North  Baltimore  Consortium  which  has  a 
broad  base  of  community  support.  However, 
the  Consortium  did  not  have  time  to  prepare 
a  formal  proposal  by  September  1.  The  con- 
sultants were  convinced  that,  given  sufBclent 
time,  the  Consortium  could  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  HEW  guidelines  and  the  PHS 
program  In  addition  to  community  needs. 
Consequently,  It  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended that.  In  collaboration  with  the  (b) 
agency,  the  Consortium  be  encouraged  to 
proceed  with  a  proposal  for  the  transfer  of 
managerial  responsibility,  delineating  the 
stages  and  time  frame  for  full  Implementa- 
tion and  submitting  the  proposal  within  four 
months. 

NEW    OBLXANS 

Two  of  the  three  proposals  received  were 
given  serious  consideration.  Tulane  Univer- 
sity has  the  managerial  and  professional 
capabUlty  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  to 
PHS  beneficiaries,  but  it  is  dependent 
heavily  on  Federal  financial  support  for  fa- 
cility construction.  Charity  Hospital  has  the 
patient  care  capability  but  there  are  major 
problems  relating  to  personnel  transfer  and 
priority  of  PHS  beneficiaries  for  medical  care 
In  a  State  Institution.  The  cons\iltants  rec- 
ommended that  Tulane  University  be  re- 
quested to  submit  a  more  detailed  proposal 
within  four  months  In  cooperation  with  the 
(b)  agency.  This  would  not  preclude  con- 
sideration of  a  revised  proposal  from  Charity 
Hospital. 

GALVESTON 

The  consultants  considered  that  the  pro- 
p>osals  from  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch  and  the  Oalveston  County  Medical 
Foundation,  If  combined,  would  represent  a 
more  viable  and  non-controversial  approach 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  PHS  beneficiaries. 
There  are  important  Issues,  not  unreeolv- 
able,  which  appear  to  separate  the  two  appli- 
cants. There  was  some  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  community  involvement  in  the  over- 
all approaches.  The  remaining  three  proposals 
(Hospital  Affiliates,  Medical  Investments  and 
Consulting  Associates,  Inc..  and  Moody 
House,  Inc.),  were  considered  unresponsive 
to  the  HEW  guidelines  The  final  recom- 
mendation was  that  UTMB  and  the  Medical 
Society  be  encouraged  to  s\ibmlt  a  combined 
proposal . 

SEATTLE 

Seattle,  once  a  prosperous  area,  has  become 
a  depressed  area.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
acute  ^ort-term  ho^ital  beds,  physicians, 
or  dentists.  The  Medical  Society  opposes 
takeover  by  the  University  and  considers 
closure  of  the  PHS  Hospital  the  preferred 
course    of   action.    Although    the    University 
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of  Washington's  proposal — the  only  one  re- 
ceived— is  responsive  to  the  research,  patient 
care  and  training  programs  of  the  hospital. 
It  Is  considered  unrealistic.  The  University 
cannot  assimie  responsibility,  at  this  time, 
for  the  program's  operation  without  heavy 
reliance  on  additional  Federal  support.  Sev- 
eral Issues  in  the  proposal  remain  unclari- 
fied  despite  the  site  visit.  Since  onlv  one  pro- 
posal has  been  received  from  this  community, 
the  consultants  recommended  that  the  Uni- 
versity be  requested  to  review,  revise  and  ex- 
pand  its  proposal   within  four   months. 

SA.V  niANCISCO 

The  surplus  of  community  hospital  bed.s 
was  appropriately  recognized  by  several  pro- 
posals in  terms  of  the  purpose  to  which  the 
PHS  facility  could  be  put.  Of  the  five  pro- 
posals submitted,  the  Consortium  of  Pacific 
Medical  Center  and  St.  Francis  Hospital  Is 
considered  to  have  maximum  feasibility.  The 
recommendation  of  the  consultants  was  es- 
sentially in  two  parts;  (1)  that  the  care  of 
beneficiaries  and  the  ultimate  use  of  the 
faculty  be  separated  and  treated  as  separate 
issues,  in  which  case  other  corporate  en- 
titles within  the  Bay  Area  should  be  en- 
couraged to  submit  proposals:  and  (2)  that 
If  this  separation  is  not  appropriate  the 
Consortium  be  recognized  as  having  the 
capabUlty  to  assume  responslbUlty  for  the 
Federal  program.  A  period  of  four  months 
was  recommended  to  develop  a  definitive 
plan. 

GENERAL      COMMENTS     AND     RECOM.MENDATIONS 

1.  Upon  completion  of  the  total  review 
process  by  the  (b)  agencies  and  the  review 
committees  and  consultants,  there  was  a 
general  finding  that  none  of  the  proposals 
contain  stifflclent  data  and  information  upon 
which  to  make  a  final  decision.  In  addition. 
It  appeared  that  all  of  the  communities  need 
additional  opportunities  ^o  participate  in 
planning  and  discussion  of  our  next  moves. 
If  a  smooth  transition  Is  to  be  effected. 

2.  It  was  agreed  by  all  participants  that 
without  a  suitable  proposal  or  alternative 
which  can  be  Implemented,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  support  and  op- 
erate the  existing  programs. 


SEN.\TOR  McGOVERN  AND  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    I.VDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ports in  the  press  indicate  that  Senator 
George  McGovern  has  been  using  the 
Postal  Service  in  such  a  way  as  to  update 
his  campaign  fund-raising  mailing  lists 

at  taxpayer  expense.  No  one  is  sure 

not  even  the  Pos'iaI  Service— how  long 
this  practice  has  continued,  nor  exactly 
how  much  it  is  costing  the  taxpayers,  but 
these  and  other  mail  schemes  must  cease 
forthwith.  A  conservative  estimate  that 
I  have  seen  indicates  that  for  one  mail- 
ing alone.  Senator  McGovern  has  cost 
the  Postal  Service  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
Senator  has  on  at  least  one  occasion 
made  a  huge  mass  fund-raising  mail- 
ing of  close  to  half  a  million  pieces.  Al- 
though the  letters  were  stamped,  they 
were  marked  "address  correction  re- 
quested." This  means  that  if  the  partv 
to  whom  the  letter  is  sent  has  moved,  the 
Postal  Service  will  mark  the  new  address 
on  the  envelope  and  return  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator's office.  The  fact  that  the  return  ad- 
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dress  was  to  the  Senators  official  office 
led  the  Postal  Service  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  official  business. 

The  address  correction  service  wouW 
cost  the  ordinary  citizen  approximately 
10  cents  per  letter— for  Senator  McGov- 
ern, It  cost  nothing.  Estimated  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  McGoverns  maUinc 
several  thousand  dollars. 

This  kind  of  shenanigan  must  not  be 
permitted  to  continue.  I  call  uprai  all 
presidential  candidates  to  refrain  from 
mail  trickery  during  the  upcoming  cam- 
paign regardless  of  how  great  the  temp- 
tation. The  American  taxpayer  is  al- 
ready burdened  enough  with  the  ex- 
penses of  Government  without  being  re- 
quired to  support  the  private  fund-rais- 
ing activities  of  presidential  or  other  po- 
litical aspirants. 

The  Postal  Service  must  be  \1gilant  to 
prevent  future  abuses  such  as  the  one 
\'isited  upon  us  by  Senator  McGovmk. 
The  Senator  should  accoimt  to  the  Pos- 
UI  Service  for  every  penny  he  has  at- 
tempted to  extract  from  them  or  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  to  the  American  people 
The  article  follows: 
Sen.\tor  McGovern  and  Postal  Servicx 
Washington.— Sen.    George    McGovern   of 
South  Dakota  has  agreed  to  reimburse  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  for  what  amounts  to  an 
updating  of  one  of  the  maUlng  lists  used  to 
raise  funds  for  his  Democratic  presidential 
campaign. 

The  service  was  provided  free  because  the 
McGovern  organization  had  been  using  his 
Senate  office  as  the  return  address  on  fund- 
raising  mail. 

A  McOovern  spokesman  said  the  sum  in- 
volved Is  not  known.  It  wUl  amount  to  10 
cents  for  each  letter  returned  with  a  cor- 
rected address  from  a  mailing  of  more  than 
300,000  fund-raising  letters. 

The  solicitation  went  out  from  Chicago 
beginning  about  three  weeks  ago.  The  Mc- 
Govern organization  paid  the  six-cent  bulk- 
mailing  rate  for  each  letter. 

The  postage  Itself  is  not  at  issue.  The 
service  Involved  Is  address  verification,  which 
the  Postal  Service  offers  on  request,  and  un- 
der which  a  forwarding  or  corrected  address 
Is  sought  on  letters  returned  IncorrecUy  ad- 
dressed. 

The  charge  for  that  service  Is  normally  10 
cents  per  returned  letter,  but  It  Is  provided 
free  on  maUlngs  sent  out  by  Members  of 
Congress  as  official  business. 

The  McGovern  maUIng  did  not  qualify, 
since  it  was  political,  but  the  Senate  return 
address  led  the  Postal  Service  to  make  no 
charge. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Postal  Service  and  for 
McGovern  said  they  did  not  know  how  the 
discrepancy  was  discovered,  but  suggested  a 
postal  inspector  might  have  spotted  It  In 
Chicago. 

The  Postal  Service  said  McGovern  has 
agreed  also  that  on  future  maUlngs.  his  polit- 
ical correspondence  would  carry  the  return 
address  of  his  presidential  campaign  head- 
quarters 

The  amount  of  the  reimbursement  wUI 
depend  on  how  many  of  the  fund-raising 
letters  were  returned  for  address  verification. 


WOMAN-TO-WOMAN    TALK 
HANOI 


IN 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OP    KISSOVRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.   ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  a  very 
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moving  letter  written  by  Mrs.  LaVonne 
Lauderbaugh,  an  active  member  of 
POW-MIA  International,  Inc.,  a  group 
made  up  of  friends  and  relatives  of 
American  fighting  men  captured  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Vietcong,  and 
other  Communists  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
men  missing  in  action  there. 

Mrs.  Lauderbaugh's  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  story  that  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  concerning  a 
group  known  as  the  Women  Strike  for 
Peace. 

I  place  Mrs.  Lauderbaugh's  letter  in 
the  Record  as  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  declined 
to  print  her  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  letter  is 
extremely  well  done  and  I  believe  that  it 
speaks  for  itself.  Therefore,  at  this  point 
I  include  both  the  original  story  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  letter  by  Mrs. 
Lauderbaugh : 

Woman-to-Woman  Talk  in  Hanoi 
(By  Jean  Murphy) 

Three  American  women  have  returned 
home  after  10  days  In  North  Vietnam,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  conviction  that  peace  In 
Indochina  depends  solely  upon  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 

They  also  brought  letters  from  32  prisoners 
of  war.  including  nine  Callfornlans,  to  their 
families,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  visit 
the  prisoners. 

And  they  returned  with  a  desire  to  talk 
about  the  women  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  three  are  Mrs.  Amy  Swerdlow  and  Mrs. 
Irma  Zigas  of  New  York,  mothers,  house- 
wives and  leaders  of  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
and  the  Rev.  Willie  Barrow  of  Chicago,  also 
a  mother  and  director  of  special  projects 
for  Operation  Breadbasket,  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference. 

CAN'T    BE    DETXATEO 

"In  my  opinion,  these  people  (the  North 
Vietnamese)  can't  be  defeated,"  Mrs.  Swerd- 
low said  during  a  stopover  in  Los  Angeles 
on  their  flight  from  Hanoi  to  the  East  Co»st. 
"They  arc  fighting,  as  they  fought  the  French 
for  years,  for  their  own  country." 

She  said  Hanoi  officials  "told  us  that  if 
President  Nixon  would  sot  a  date  for  with- 
drawal, all  the  POWs  could  be  home  by 
Christmas." 

The  American  women  said  that  North 
Vietnamese,  "tough,  resUlent,  determined, 
courageous  and  well-dlsclpUned,"  are  cer- 
tain that  they  wlU  win  but  that  they  are 
prep>ared  for  10  more  years  of  war. 

"However,  they  seem  to  set  great  store  in 
the  peace  hopes  of  the  American  people." 
Mrs.  Swerdlow  added.  "Their  hope  Is  In  the 
American  public,"  Mrs.  Barrow  agreed. 

The  trio  traveled  to  Hanoi  as  guests  of  the 
Vietnamese  Women's  Union.  (In  Washing- 
ton, a  spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
said  that  "we  tend  to  frown  on  travels  in 
countries  with  which  we  hav  >- 3  diplomatic 
relations  but.  as  a  practical  matter,  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  legally,  no  way  we  can 
discourage  It  ") 

A      FIRSTHAND      LOOK 

According  to  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke,  Southern 
Calirornia  coordinator  for  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  the  three  women  "were  invited  to 
North  Vietnam  because  the  women  there  felt 
it  was  Important  for  our  women  to  see  at 
first  hand  that  the  war  is  being  escalated 
rather  than  wound  down,  as  President  Nixon 
claims,  and  to  see  the  effects  of  continued 
U.S.  bombing." 

After  seeing  the  effects  of  aerial  bombard- 
ment, not  as  professional  skeptics  nor  as 
trained  military  observers  but  as  women  and 
mothers,  the  three  expressed  disbelief. 

"I  can't  believe  that  this  Is  the  will  of  the 
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American  people,"  Mrs.  Zigas  said,  referring 
to  injured  civUlans." 

"You  Just  can't  believe  our  pUots  know 
what  they're  doing,"  Mrs.  Swerdlow  echoed. 

The  WSP  representatives  said  that  they 
had  "appUed  pressure"  to  see  American  pris- 
oners of  war  but  were  refused  permission  be- 
cause of  "security  reasons"  and  the  continued 
American  bombiing. 

They  did  not  know  if  any  of  the  POW  let- 
ters were  from  men  previously  listed  as  miss- 
ing In  action.  They  released  the  names  of  the 
nine  Californians  and  said  the  others  would 
be  made  public  in  New  York  City  today. 

The  nine  names  reletised  were  Paul  H. 
Schulz,  San  Diego;  Robert  L.  Stirm,  Foster 
City;  John  Ferr,  San  Pedro;  Edward  H.  Mar- 
tin, Coronado;  George  P.  McSwaln,  Montrose; 
Everett  Alvarez  Jr.,  Santa  Clara;  Hugh  A. 
Stafford,  San  Francisco;  Edison  W.  Miller, 
Tustin,  and  one  which  Mrs.  Swerdlow  said 
was  almost  illegible  but  appeared  to  be  Hu- 
bert Fisher,  Rancho  Cardena.  No  ranks  or 
branches  of  service  were  announced. 

Mrs.  Swerdlow  said  the  principal  reason 
they  accepted  the  invitation  to  North  Viet- 
nam was  that  "we  feel  very  strongly  we  have 
to  keep  in  contact  with  the  women  there.  We 
defy  the  idea  that  these  women  are  our 
enemies." 

Mrs.  Barrow  believes  the  visit's  major  ac- 
complishment was  "the  direct  human  rela- 
tionship with  the  women.  As  a  black  person, 
I  found  an  Identity  of  spirit  because  of  the 
Identity  of  struggle."  Mrs.  Zigas  and  Mrs. 
Swerdlow  reported  that  North  Vietnamese 
women  have  obtained  many  of  the  goals 
sought  by  the  women's  rights  movement  In 
the  United  States. 

Letter  to  the  Editor 
pow-mia  international,  inc  . 

Tustin,  Caltf.,  November  2,  1971. 
Los  Angeles  Times, 
Times-Mirror  Square. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Attention:  Mr.  WUllam  F.  Thomas. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas;  Hoo-rah!  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  (WSP)  has  struck  another  blow  for 
victory — Hanoi's  not  ours!  Your  feature 
story  (November  1st) ,  on  three  of  their  mem- 
bers recent  trip  to  Hanoi  and  the  32  letters 
from  POW's  they  brought  back  to  give  to  the 
families  was  a  delight  to  read.  If  you  don't 
mind  succumbing  to  an  acute  case  of 
nausea.  Surely  your  readers  rate  an  antidote, 
allow  them  to  read  the  views  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  famUies  and  friends 
of  the  prisoners  and  mls-sing  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Your  reporter  states  that  these  women  "re- 
turned with  a  desire  to  talk  about  the 
women  of  North  Vietnam" — out  of  a  total  of 
115  lines  of  the  story,  16  were  devoted  to  the 
Vietnamese  Women's  Union  Invitation;  2 
lines  on  their  desire  "to  talk  about"  the 
North  Vietnamese  women,  and  8  lines  ac- 
tually talking  about  the  women.  Tbc  rest  of 
the  Interview  was  given  to  castigating  the 
United  States,  praising  North  Vietnam,  and 
naming  9  Callfornlans  who  are  POW's. 

One  woman  said,  "In  my  opinion,  these 
people  (No.  Vietnamese)  can't  be  defeated." 
They  certainly  can't — as  long  as  we  have  the 
WSP,  et  al,  In  the  United  Statese,  continually 
mouthing  the  propaganda  that  Hanoi  feeds 
them.  Truong  Chlnh,  leader  of  the  North 
Vietnam  Assembly,  said  In  1970,  "As  we  won 
In  1954  thanks  to  our  friends  In  Prance,  so 
shall  we  win  this  time  thanks  to  our  friends 
In  America." 

The  women  said  that  after  seeing  the  ef- 
fects of  aerial  bombardment,  they  expressed 
disbelief;  that  they  couldn't  "believe  thai 
this  is  the  will  of  the  American  people,"  re- 
ferring to  Injured  civilians;  that  "you  Just 
can't  believe  our  pilots  know  what  they're 
doing."  Horsef eathers !  They  said  they  were 
in  Hanoi — our  planes  have  not  had  any  mis- 
sions over  Hanoi  since  1968!  Just  where  did 
they  see  all  this  damage  and  these  injured 
civilians?  Perhaps  they  smoked  a  little  too 
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long  on  the  "Hanoi  peace-pipe"  and  were  on 
a  trip  to  where  we  have  made  air  strikes,  such 
as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail— that's  a  pretty 
good  trip  from  Hanoi. 

They  "applied  pressure"  to  see  U.S.  POW's 
but  couldn't  because  of  "security  reasons" 
and  "continued  U.S.  bombing."  They  should 
have  resented  the  "security  reasons"  bit, 
after  all,  what  would  Hanoi  have  to  hide 
from  "their  .'riends"?  And  besides,  when  our 
government  won't  allow  some  things  to  be 
seen  or  released  to  the  public  because  of 
".security  reasons,"  the  WSP  and  all  the  rest 
of  their  ilk  are  the  first  ones  on  the  battle 
line  screaming  that  they  have  a  "right  to 
know."  As  for  the  "continued  U.S.  bomb- 
ing " — again.  Hanoi  hasn't  been  touched  for 
years.  What  "pressure"  did  these  women 
apply? 

They  "deny  that  these  women  (North 
Vietnamese)  are  our  enemies" — since  when' 
They  may  not  be  enemies  of  WSP.  but  any 
woman  who  assists  in  the  production  of  war 
materials  that  are  used  to  malm  and  kill 
even  one  U.S.  serviceman  is  an  enemy  of 
ours!  Sure,  we  have  women  in  the  US  who 
are  doing  the  same  thing,  but  incredible  as 
It  may  seem  to  WSP,  Hanoi  and  her  allies 
are  our  self -proclaimed  enemies,  not  Jusi  in 
Vietnam,  but  everywhere  In  the  world! 

Mrs.  Barrow  "as  a  black  person,"  feels  "an 
Identity  of  spirit  because  of  the  identity  of 
struggle"  with  North  Vietnamese  women: 
can  she  give  us  the  name  of  one  black  person 
who  Is  in  the  hierarchy  of  North  Vietnam'' 
We  dare  her  to  face  Generals  "Chappie"  James 
and  Ben  Davis  and  tell  them  how  wonderful 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  to  blacks — or  ask 
George  Schyler  whose  daughter,  a  renowned 
and  accomplished  musician,  was  killed  by 
a  North  Vietnamese  attack  while  she  was 
trying  to  save  some  Vietnamese  children ! 

The  real  capper  to  the  whole  story  you 
saved  for  the  end — these  women  saying  that 
"North  Vietnamese  women  have  obtained 
many  of  the  goals  sought  by  the  women's 
rights  movement  In  the  U.S."  Wow!  They 
have  one  woman,  a  negotiator  at  the  Pans 
'peace  talks' — how  many  women  do  they  have 
in  positions  equal  to  that  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Congressman,  Mayor,  Judge.  U.S.  Treasurer 
etc.?  Do  they  have  the  equivalent  to  & 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  a  Chisholm,  a  Priest, 
an  Abzug,  a  Lilly? 

Your  story  Implies  that  these  women  c'. 
WSP  were  going  to  deliver  these  letters  to 
the  POW  families  themselves — wrong!  They 
were  taking  them  to  New  York,  where  they 
then  turn  them  over  to — surprise! — Cora 
Weiss'  group,  the  Committee  of  Liaison  with 
FamUies  of  Servicemen  Detained  In  North 
Vietnam  (COL).  The  clever  use  of  the  word 
'Detained'  precludes  their  having  to  use  "held 
as  prisoners',  but  then,  Mrs.  Weiss  and  her 
group  are  very  clever  p>eople.  For  Instance, 
her  co-horts  of  WSP  apparently  were  carcfxil 
not  to  mention  that  she,  not  they,  would 
deliver  the  letters  to  the  families,  along  wilii 
anti-American  propaganda  and  exhortations 
to  denounce  our  government  and  Join  with 
COL  in  its  work.  There  is  no  mention  of  Mrs 
Weiss  or  COL  In  the  article.  Is  It  possible  that 
these  women  of  WSP  are  smart  enough  to 
know  that  the  real  purpose  of  their  trip 
would  become  crystal  clear  t-^  the  American 
people  if  they  mentioned  COL  and  Its  co- 
chairmen,  Mrs.  Weiss  and  David  Dellinger, 
that  sterling  character,  one  of  the  'Chicago  T 
and  a  leader  in  nearly  every  radical  move- 
ment In  the  U.S.  today?  Is  it  possible  that 
WSP  does  not  want  It  known  how  closely 
associated  with  COL  they  are;  COL,  a  from 
for  the  "New  Move  Committee ';  COL,  who 
operates  at  the  specific  bidding  of  the  com- 
munists in  Hanoi;  COL.  whose  leaders  are  al- 
most identical  to  those  of  "7SP?  The  very 
same  COL  who  Issued  an  Information  sheet 
In  January,  1970,  specifically  stating  that 
"COL  has  now  been  established  ...  at  the 
request  of  the  North  Vietnamese";  who  Is 
blessed  with  the  support  of  one  William 
Kunstler,  attorney  at  (or  Is  it  'against')  law! 
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As  to  the  motives  and  purposes  of  WSP, 
the  old  saying,  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether" Is  relevant — some  of  the  "Birds" 
WSP  flock  with  are:  Communist  Party,  USA, 
W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs.  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  National  Lawyers  Oulld.  SDS.  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  the  New  Mobe  Com- 
mittee. SNCC.  Black  Panther  Party,  et  al.. 
Just  about  every  group  that  Is  dedicated  to 
destroying  our  way  of  life. 

What  we  have  given  you  are  documented 
facta,  not  personal  opinions,  but  hard,  un- 
adulterated facts!  Isn't  it  about  time  that 
loyal  American  citizens  be  given  their  "d«y 
In  court,"  that  the  newspapers  give  as  much 
space  to  the  hard-working,  law-abiding, 
honeot-to-God  American  citizen,  as  they  give 
to  the  rabble-rousing  crowd  of  revolution- 
aries who  disrupt  our  campuses,  places  of 
business  and  government;  who  denounce, 
tear  down  and  defile,  with  the  basest  kind 
of  obscenities,  everything  our  country  has 
always  stood  for?  We  think  so,  and  anytime 
a  member  of  WSP  or  COL  wants  to  taie  us 
on.  we  are  eager  and  waiting — and  even 
more,  when  our  men  finally  are  released  from 
Hanoi  and  her  allies,  we  challenge  these 
"Ladles"  and  their  foUowers  to  "tell  It  like 
It  Is"  to  our  men,  face-to- face !  But  then, 
such  a  confrontation  is  unlikely,  they  don't 
have  the  guts  to  face  a  real  American! 

We  regret  that  It  has  taken  so  many  words 
to  express  our  viewpoint,  yet.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  fairness,  we  do  now  urgently  beg  you 
to  print  It;  In  Its  entirety  or  not  at  all. 
Please,  do  not  print  Just  excerpts  as  we  feel 
this  would  destroy  the  entire  purpose  and 
meaning  of  ita  objective. 
Most  sincerely, 

LaVonne  Laxjderbaugh, 
POW/MIA  International,  Inc. 


A  CONVINCING  CLOUD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Information  of  those  who  express  the 
view  that  our  air  and  water  pollutiMi 
control  programs  are  too  strin^nt.  I 
commend  to  their  reading  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  December  14,  1971, 
imder  the  heading  "A  Convincing  Cloud." 
I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

A  CONVINCrNO  Clottd 

Just  as  the  antl-envlronmentallst  coun- 
ter-crusade Is  getting  cranked  up,  along 
comes  something  like  that  recent  transcon- 
tinental belt  of  air  fllth  to  show  that  the 
environmentalists  aren't  dopes  after  all. 
Somes  members  of  Congress  who  are  solicit- 
ous of  big  Industry  and  of  divers  earth- 
gouging  schemes  have  been  emboldened 
lately  to  murmur  that  indictment,  saying  In 
effect  that  the  anti-pollution  kick  has  gone 
too  far  when  It  begins  to  interfere  with  eco- 
nomics. 

Such  protestations  have  been  undone  for 
awhile  by  the  great  Birmingham  cough-in — 
by  that  putrid  man-made  cloud  that 
stretched  all  the  way  from  Alabama  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  York  was  under  an  alr- 
poUutlon  danger  advisory,  and  in  Pittsburgh 
(Which  is  still  one  of  the  most  polluted  cities 
despite  its  vaunted  clean-up)  29  industries 
were  ordered  to  cut  their  emissions. 

But  the  hardest  blow  from  the  thousand- 
mile  temperature  inversion  fell  on  Birming- 
ham, which  looked  more  like  Birmingham, 
England,  in  a  pea  soup.  It  was  there,  in  this 
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instance,  that  emergency  powers  of  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act  were  invoked  by  federal  au- 
thorities for  the  first  time.  With  the  danger 
Index  Insufferably  high,  a  federal  Judge  or- 
dered 23  major  Industries  employing  25.000 
workers  to  close  down.  An  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  official  blamed  Birming- 
ham's heavy  industries  for  slowness  in  con- 
trolling emissions. 

This  was  a  picture  of  what  the  future 
might  be  without  adequate  air-pollution 
laws,  and  it  was  convincing.  Moreover,  this 
trial  run  for  the  new  law  demonstrated  the 
economic  costs  that  can  be  suffered  by  wait- 
ing until  a  crisis  develops.  But  the  EPA  and 
the  federal  Judiciary  dealt  quickly  and  firm- 
ly with  this  one,  and  perhaps  that  will  be  a 
strong  Incentive  to  quick  industrial  compli- 
ance In  the  future.  Perhaps  this  Jolt  also  wlU 
Inspire  manufacturers  to  begin  spending 
more  for  emission  control  fixtures  and  re- 
search, as  they  contemplate  the  prospect  of 
future  shutdowns. 

Even  more  Inspiration  in  that  regard 
would  obtain  from  imposition  of  a  federal 
tax,  by  volume,  on  smokestack  emissions  of 
some  of  the  more  noxious  kinds. 

There  has  been  much  progress  In  a  short 
time,  though,  and  this  strict  Implementation 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  at  Birmingham  Indicates 
that  brighter  days  are  ahead. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  FROM  THE 
ACLU 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAI.IFOILNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  taken  it  upon 
itself  to  protect  our  schoolchildren  from 
Christmas. 

Speciflcally,  the  ACLU  has  Issued 
guidelines  for  the  public  school  observ- 
ance of  Christmas,  which,  in  short,  de- 
cree that  Christmas  should  be  a  "no-no" 
on  the  constitutional  grounds  that  it  vio- 
lates the  first  amendment. 

Commentator  George  Putnam,  on  his 
syndicated  radio  program,  "One  Report- 
er's Opinion,"  discusses  the  ACLU  and 
its  Christmas  greeting  to  America. 

His  commentary  exhibits  a  strain  of 
common  sense  which  is  sadly  lacking  in 
the  ACLU's  UKASE.  Mr.  Putnam's  com- 
mentary follows : 
Christmas  and  the  Civil  Libestiks  Union 

It  had  to  happen!  The  assault  on  religion 
In  public  places,  was  bound  to  mushroom 
into  a  controversy  over  Christmas.  And  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
handed  out  warnings  to  schools  that  the 
holidays  were  not  to  be  used  (indirectly)  as  a 
means  of  religious  indoctrination. 

Some  areas  received  Constitutional  guide- 
lines for  public  school  observance  of  Christ- 
mas and  other  holidays.  The  guidelines 
warned  school  officials  that  any  direct  or  In- 
direct program  of  religious  indoctrination  in 
the  public  schools,  or  with  public  resources, 
is  a  violation  of  the  Constitutional  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state.  These  so 
called  guidelines  also  caution  censorship  of 
Christmas  carols,  which  have  brought  Joy  to 
so  many  generations  of  people — young  and 
old — regardless  of  their  religious  persuasion. 

Among  the  carols  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted, according  to  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  would  have  to  be  "Silent  Night,  Holy 
Night"  since  the  Christmas  carol  makes  ref- 
erence to  religion.  There  are  suggestions  that 
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the  use  of  the  word  "Christmas"  may  also  be 
unconstitutional,  because  It  carries  with  it 
a  religious  connotation.  The  preferred  termi- 
nology for  the  holiday,  according  to  those 
objecting,  would  be — Winter  Solstice.  Reiu 
glous  music  or  any  symbols  which  might  be 
secular  in  nature,  are  also  considered  against 
the  guidelines,  as  is  A  Christmas  Carol,  by 
Charles  Dickens.  (No  mention  yet  concern- 
ing the  paintings  of  Rafael,  or  the  music  of 
Bach.) 

Well  now — It  Is  this  reporter's  opinion  that 
we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  but  instead  with  a  de- 
termined destruction  of  the  traditions  that 
have  buUt  this  country.  All  of  this  breast 
beating  about  what  would  happen  to  the 
United  States  if  we  allowed  prayer  and 
Christmas  in  our  public  places,  represents  a 
grotesque  excursion  from  reality. 

What  these  alarmists  have  chosen  to  for- 
get. Is  that  this  nation  has  permitted  all  of 
these  traditions  for  almost  200  years.  And 
our  forefathers  fled  Europe  because,  in  many 
Instances,  they  were  not  allowed  such  free- 
doms. It  is  only  recently  that  court  cases  have 
invaded  these  areas.  During  the  time  they 
have  been  permitted,  there  never  was  any 
danger  that  a  state  religion  was  going  to  take 
over.  To  the  contrary,  we've  had  a  continuing 
multiplicity  of  beliefs — as  the  years  have 
come  and  gone. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  gradual 
elimination  of  religious  Influence,  we  have 
witnessed  the  proliferation  of  lawlessness. 
Immorality,  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  the  growth  of  a  danger- 
ous sense  of  irresponsibility  toward  our  obli- 
gations to  society.  There  is  room  for  criticism. 
But  it  should  be  aimed  at  how  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  giving  has  been  all  but  forgotten  in 
the  rush  to  profiteer. 

Perhaps  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and 
others,  would  like  to  encourage  the  American 
people  not  to  purchase  Christmas  gifts.  Per- 
haps the  Civil  Liberties  Union  would  like  to 
suggest  that  department  stores  eliminate 
any  suggestion  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in 
their  displays  or  advertising — close  their 
doors,  and  use  that  last  week  before  the  new 
year  for  inventory.  I'm  sure  that  would  be  a 
crashing  suggestion,  that  would  send  the  de- 
partment stores  right  up  the  chimney. 

In  1776,  James  Madison  authored  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  for  Virginia,  which 
contained  a  Sunday  sabbath  law.  It  was  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts  as  religious  In  nature. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  and 
slmUar  legislation,  reasoning  that  It  had  be- 
come a  way  of  life. 

It  Is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  Christmas 
and  Christmas  carols  are  also  a  way  of  life 
In  the  United  Statea,  and  that  those  who 
insist  upon  carrying  separation  of  church 
and  state  to  such  extremes  will — if  success- 
ful— ultimately  destroy  both. 

Yes.  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus— it  la 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  not  Santa,  who  have 
stubbed  their  toe. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
a.sks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hu.sband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  l.WO  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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HE  IS  NOT  "WHAT'S  HIS  NAME"  IN 
THE  BUFFALO  AREA 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    Nrw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  DULJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  names  no 
longer  in  the  news  or  close  to  our  daily 
lives  are  likely  to  get  away  from  us  no 
matter  how  familiar  they  may  have  been 
in  the  past. 

This  is  true  in  every  way  of  Ufe,  in- 
cluding politics. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
printed  an  article  about  the  Republican 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  in  1964 
whom  they  referred  to  as  "what's  his 
name"  in  the  headline. 

I  would  like  to  assure  one  and  all  that 
our  distinguished  former  colleague  in 
the  House,  the  Honorable  William  E. 
Miller,  is  no  "what's  his  name"  in  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  area. 

He  is  very  well  known  and,  indeed,  is 
continuing  In  active  public  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Trans- 
portation Authority.  This  Is  In  addition 
to  his  return  to  the  law  profession  as 
senior  partner  in  a  Buffalo  firm. 

So,  while  he  may  be  "what's  his  name" 
to  the  Journal  and  others  who  reside 
elsewhere,  his  name  continues  to  be  well 
known  in  his  home  area  of  Buffalo  and 
western  New  York. 

Over  the  years  he  has  served  well  his 
country,  his  State,  and  his  home  county 
with  his  current  accent  on  the  latter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  text  of  the  Journal  article : 

What  Ever  Happened  io  What's  His  Name  or 
OoLowATEB  Ticket? 
(By  BtkTrj  Kramer) 

LocKPORT,  N.Y. — "Barry  Ooldwater's  run- 
ning mate  In  1964  was ." 

This  flll-ln-the-blank  poser  is  Question 
7.b.  of  a  "Sixties  Aptitude  Test"  appearing 
In  the  December  issue  of  Esquire  magazine. 
And  If  the  pencils  of  Esquire  readers  are 
pausing  more  than  momentarily  over  T.b.'s 
blank  space.  It  wUl  come  as  no  surprise  to 
WUllam  E.  Miller,  whose  name  ("Of  course!" 
you  say)  is  the  question's  answer. 

"Lots  of  people  say  hello  who  I  don't  know 
personally,"  Mr.  MlUer  says.  "In  New  York, 
I  get  In  a  cab  or  go  to  a  restaurant,  and  I  can 
see  people  looking  at  me  trying  to  remember 
If  they  saw  me  In.  'Ounsmoke'  or  'Gone  With 
the  Wind."  - 

But  such  Is  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
political  arena.  For  Bill  Miller  was  more  than 
a  flash  In  the  1964  Republican  pan;  prior  to 
the  Goldwater  campaign,  he  spent  14  years 
In  the  U,S.  House  of  Representatives,  di- 
rected Republican  congressional  campaign 
strategy  In  1960  and  was  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman  for  three  years  before  his 
vice-presidential  bid. 

Then  came  November  1964.  The  Ooldwater- 
Miller  combination  lost  the  election  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey  by  al- 
most 16  million  votes.  Sen.  Goldwater,  of 
course,  was  subaequently  reelected  to  the 
Senate  by  his  Arizona  constituents.  But  Mr. 
Miller,  whoee  term  as  Representative  had  ex- 
pired coincidental  with  his  defeat,  retired 
from  national  politics  to  Lockport  and  the 
almost  Instant  obsctirlty  accorded  retiring 
vice-presidential  also-rans.  (Who,  for  In- 
«ance,  ran  with  Richard  Nlx<«  In  19607 
With  Adlai  Stevenson  In  1952  and  In  1966?) 
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MANT  SPEAKXNG   DTVITATIONS 

And  is  BUI  Miller  yearning  to  get  back  on 
the  hustings?  "I  wouldn't  run  for  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  country  club,"  Mr.  iflUer 
saya.  In  fact,  the  man  who  was  noted  in  po- 
Utlcal  circles  for  his  ability  as  a  crowd-pleas- 
ing speaker  Is  now  almost  invariably  refusing 
all  speaking-engagement  invitations.  "What 
for?"  he  shrugs  when  asked  why.  "I'm  not 
running  for  anything." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Miller  says  he  doesnt  miss  pol- 
itics at  all.  And  as  another  election  year 
looms,  and  other  also-rans  from  past  con- 
tests are  resurfacing  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  of  national  office,  Mr.  Miller  has  other 
pursuits.  "I  play  a  lot  of  golf,"  he  says.  "That 
keeps  me  In  shape." 

That  it  does.  At  57,  the  five-foot-seven- 
inch  Mr.  Miller  still  weighs  between  135  and 
140  pounds- — the  same  weight  he  carried  back 
in  the  late  IQSOs  as  a  student  at  Notre  Dame. 
What's  more,  the  years  since  1964  have  taken 
little  discernible  toll,  and  Mr.  Miller  looks 
almost  exactly  as  he's  pictured  In  the  three- 
dimensional  color  transparency  campaign 
picture  (lit  from  behind)  that  hangs  In  the 
family  den.  He  also  continues  to  wea-  the 
dapper  dress  of  his  political  years,  including 
homburg  hats  and  European-style  suits. 

The  natty  dress  might  be  called  a  necessity. 
For  while  Mr.  Miller  relishes  his  moments 
on  the  green,  much  of  his  time  is  also  spent 
In  bis  capacities  as  a  senior  partner  of  Miller, 
Farmelo  &  Knoll  (a  Buffalo  law  firm) ,  chair- 
man of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Transportation 
Authority,  director  of  one  bank  and  trustee 
of  another.  "I'm  paying  more  In  Income  taxes 
now  that  I  made  as  salary  when  I  was  a  Con- 
gressman," he  says.  (In  those  days,  a  Con- 
gressman's salary  was  $22,000  a  year.) 

FREEDOM   OF  SCHEDT7LE 

There  are  more  advantages  than  salary. 
"I  get  up  when  I  want  to,  go  to  work  when 
I  want  to,  play  golf  when  I  want  to,"  Bill 
Miller  says.  Whether  It  be  one  of  work  or 
play,  tals  day  begins  In  a  large,  white  oolonlal- 
style  house  on  a  tree-shaded  Lockport  street. 
Behind  tb«  house  are  two  acres  of  lawn  dot- 
ted wtlh  poplar  and  fruit  trees  and  a  garden. 
And  sharing  the  house  are  his  wife,  Steph- 
anie (like  her  husband,  a  native  of  Lockpcnt) , 
and  the  two  youngest  of  the  MlUer's  four 
children:  WlUlam  E.  Jr.,  12,  and  nine-year- 
old  Stephanie.  (The  Millers  have  two  older 
daughters:  Blzabetb  Ann,  27,  Is  married 
with  two  children  and  lives  In  Virginia: 
Mary  Karen,  24,  Is  working  and  studying  in 
Europe.) 

If  the  present  seems  happy  and  prosperous 
for  BUI  MUler,  It  doesn't  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  pace  Is  far  from  forgotten.  The 
Miller  den.  for  example,  Is  filled  with  Re- 
publican mementos:  signed  photographs  of 
President  Elsenhower,  a  Ooldwater-Mlller 
victory  picture  (at  the  1964  OOP  convention 
in  San  Francisco),  consolation  telegrams 
from  President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  and  representations  of  ele- 
phants— 24  In  all — in  wood,  ceramic,  paint- 
ings and  cartoons. 

Mr.  MUler  also  shows  no  reluctance  to 
reminisce  about  his  political  years — and  not 
long  ago,  along  these  lines,  he  agreed  to  sit 
down  with  a  r^xirter  to  discuss  his  past 
and  present.  And  whUe  the  public  might  be 
inclined  to  regard  the  1964  campaign  eis  the 
apex  of  Bill  MlUer's  career,  the  former  vice 
presidential  contender  recounts  his  public 
life  as  if  every  event  were  no  more  than  an 
interruption  In  his  law  practice. 

Mr.  MlUer's  first  Involvement  with  the  gov- 
ernment came  in  World  War  n,  when  he  was 
drafted  as  a  private.  He  subsequently  became 
an  officer  and  served  for  a  time  as  a  special 
prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  war-crime  trials. 
Public  service  continued  after  the  war  when 
he  accepted  the  Job  of  assistant  district  at- 
torney In  New  York's  Niagara  County  and 
then  progressed  to  become  district  attorney. 
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HAD    NO    PUBUC    CAREER    PUINS 

"I  never  went  Into  the  state  retirement  sys- 
tem— much  to  my  (later)  chagrin — becavise  I 
never  expected  to  stay  in  public  life."  Mr. 
Miller  says.  Indeed,  he  says  he  considered  his 
district  attorneyship  as  temporary  until  he 
buUt  up  his  private  legal  practice. 

National  political  involvement  was  also 
considered  temporary.  The  Republican  Party, 
Mr.  Miller  says,  prevailed  on  him  In  1050  to 
run  for  Congiess  from  the  district  that  then 
Included  Niagara  and  Erie  counties.  (His 
Republican  affiliation  began  during  the  De- 
pression as  a  protest  against  President  Roose- 
velt's policies;  Mr.  MlUer's  father,  a  Lockport 
janitor,  and  his  mother  were  lifelong  Demo- 
crats.) "I  thought,  well,  the  prestige  of  being 
a  Congressman  won't  hurt  and  then  after  a 
couple  of  years  I'll  come  back  to  the  law  prac- 
tice," he  says. 

Perhaps  his  easy  win  (a  margin  of  more 
than  20,000  votes)  changed  his  mind.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  MUler  ran  again  in  1952.  In  fact,  he 
ran  every  two  years  through  1962,  maintain- 
ing a  comfortable  margin  untu  1960,  during 
which  campaign  he  led  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee.  While  the 
GOP  picked  up  an  Impressive  22  House  seats 
In  19G0,  Mr.  MlUer's  own  plurality  slimmed 
to  20,000  votes  and  was  further  pared  to  7,000 
votes  In  1962. 

Mr.  Miller  says  the  progressive  disenchant- 
ment of  his  constituents  was  caused  by  his 
role  as  Republican  National  Chairman  in 
1961.  The  Job  made  him  chief  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  he  says,  and  thereby  alien- 
ated a  large  group  of  voters;  the  chairman- 
ship, furthermore,  kept  him  away  from  his 
district  for  long  periods  of  time. 

EXIT   WAS   BPECTACtTLAR 

Whatever  the  reasons  behind  his  declin- 
ing margins,  some  political  observers  say 
Bill  MUler's  retirement  was  sparked  by  his 
netir-loss  in  1962.  Mr.  MUler  disagrees.  "Ac- 
tually, It  all  went  according  to  schedule." 
he  says,  "except  I  Just  retired  a  little  more 
spectacularly  than  I  thought  I  was  going 
to." 

The  spectacle  began  unexpectedly.  "Right 
until  the  convention.  I  never  considered  Bill 
MUler  to  be  one  of  our  team,"  wrote  P.  Clif- 
ton White,  who  led  the  movement  to  draft 
Barry  Goldwater.  Bill  Miller  himself  says  he 
hadn't  "the  remotest  idea  I  was  being  con- 
sidered for  Vice  President  by  Barry."  His  own 
choice,  he  says,  was  William  W.  Scran  ton. 
then  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

It's  political  history  tliat  Gov.  Scranton 
removed  himself  from  consideration  for  the 
Republican  ticket's  second  spot  with  an 
anti -Goldwater  pronouncement  at  the  out- 
set of  the  convention.  "It  was  at  this  point  in 
San  Francisco^wbUe  Barry  never  said  boo 
to  me — that  some  of  Barry's  supporters  and 
friends  Indicated  to  me  that  my  name  had 
come  up  more  than  once  In  discussions,"  Mr. 
Miller  says. 

Barry,  of  course,  finally  did  say  boo.  "He 
called  me  up  on  the  phone,"  Mr.  Miller  re- 
counts, "and  said,  'Look,  I'm  going  to  be 
nominated  tomorrow  .  .  .  and  I'd  like  to  have 
you  go  with  me.'  "  And  Mr.  MUler's  reply, 
as  he  recalls  it,  was,  "You  can  do  a  heU  of 
a  lot  better,  but  If  you  want  me  with  you 
then  111  go." 

Go  they  did — In  a  campaign  that  was  as 
strenuous  for  Its  participants  as  It  was  mo- 
notonous for  its  followers.  According  to  Mr. 
MiUer,  the  opposition's  success  in  painting 
Sen.  Goldwater  as  a  "warmonger"  and  an 
"atom-bomb  dropper"  put  the  Republicans 
on  the  defensive  "and  when  you  get  on  the 
defensive  you  can  never  win." 

"Seven  or  eight  times  a  day  for  a  month.  I 
had  to  say  that  Barry  wouldn't  start  a  war." 
Mr.  MUler  recalls.  "Now  how  the  heU  do  you 
win  an  election  like  this?" 

You  dont.  "In  retrospect,"  Mr.  Miller  says. 
Tm  sure  there  were  many  candidate*  who 
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could  have  been  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice  President  on  the  Republican  ticket  who 
would  have  done  far  better.  But  I'm  also  con- 
vinced that  no  Republican  could  have  won 
that  year." 

KEEPS   TABS  ON    ISSUES 

Perhaps  ncA.  In  any  case,  San  Francisco 
w.vs  Bill  Miller's  political  swan  song.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  end  of  his  interest  in  poll- 
tics.  Indeed,  he  has  numerous  observations  on 
the  forthcoming  (some  might  say  current) 
presidential  campaign. 

"I  would  rather  suspect  that  Vietnam  will 
not  be  an  issue,"  the  former  vice-presidential 
aspirant  says.  Rather.  Mr.  Miller  maintains, 
the  main  issue  will  be  economics  "and  Nixon 
will  win  if  what  he's  doing  works.  If  it  doesn't 
work,  he  won't." 

Concerning  the  economy.  Mr.  Miller  says. 
"I've  always  been  one  who's  opposed  to  any 
more  government  intervention  in  the  free 
processes  of  the  economy.  (But)  I  kind  of 
think  that  maybe  we've  come  to  the  point 
where  we've  got  to  accept  a  certain  amount 
of  government  restraint  in  the  marketplace — 
Just  as  we  accept  Social  Security — because  I 
Just  don't  think  it  can  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis." 

But  If  some  of  Bill  Miller's  views  have 
changed  since  1964,  others  have  soUdifled — 
not  the  least  of  which  is  his  opinion  of  New 
York  City's  erstwhile  Republican,  and  now 
Democratic.  Mayor  John  V.  Llndsav.  "An 
articulate  ambulatory  disaster,"  Mr.  Miller 
says  of  his  onetime  House  colleague — a  not 
very  surprising  statement,  since  the  mayor 
was  quoted  by  a  news  magazine  In  a  poet- 
election  story  as  referring  to  "Goldwater  and 
what's-hls-name." 

M.iyor  Lindsay  and  others  may  quickly  f .  r- 
get.  but  some  remember.  Mr.  Miller  says  a 
teacher  at  his  son's  school  earlier  this  year 
announced  to  the  class.  "I  want  you  to  know 
that  Billy's  father  ran  for  Vice  President.  He 
lost,  but  that's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 


THE    SERVICE    CONTRACTS    ACT- 
WHO  MAKES  THE  LAW? 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATI\TES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  today,  December  17, 
there  appears  an  article  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Carlson,  outlining  the  background  of  a 
growing  confrontation  that  has  been  de- 
veloping between  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  dispute  involves  the  Service  Con- 
tracts Act  of  1965,  and  Mr.  Carlson's 
article  explains  it  in  considerable  detail. 
Summarized,  it  is  the  belief  of  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  Congress — and 
they  come  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
that  the  Labor  Department — and  I  would 
not  wholly  limit  the  faiilt  to  the  present 
administration — has  deliberately  sought 
to  misinterpret  the  Service  Contracts  Act 
in  direct  and  unmistakeable  derogation 
of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
it. 

Mr.  Carlson's  article  begins  by  stating 
that-^ 

One  of  President  Nixon's  new  economic 
policies  may  be  undercutting  one  of  Congress' 
older  ones. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  President's 
"new  economic  policy"  has  been  cited  by 
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the  Labor  Department  as  one  of  its  rea- 
sons for  failing  to  perform  its  clear  duties 
under  the  act,  but  the  confrontation  is 
not  between  a  new  "policy"  and  an  old 
one.  The  confrontation  is  between  what 
the  law  instructs  the  Labor  Department 
to  do — and  what  the  Labor  Department 
continues  to  do  in  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  law.  The  Department's  disregard  of 
the  logic  and  the  letter  of  the  law  pre- 
dates the  "new  economic  policy"  by  a 
long  time,  and  it  continues  in  spite  of  a 
unanimous,  bipartisan  flnding  by  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  that  the  law  was  not  being 
observed  as  it  was  written. 

As  the  Carlson  article  indicates,  the 
Department's  persistence  in  its  misin- 
terpretation of  the  law  has  resulted  in 
the  introduction  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr. 
Thompson  ) ,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  issued  the  unanimous  report  of 
last  June  criticizing  the  Department's  at- 
titude and  actions,  of  a  bill  designed  to 
make  the  clear  and  unambiguoas  lan- 
guage of  the  Service  Contracts  Act  even 
clearer — clear  enough,  if  possible,  for  a 
bureaucrat  to  read  and  understand  what 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  is. 

As  I  have  suggested,  this  is  not  a  parti- 
s£>n  controversy,  nor  an  ideological  one. 
Businessmen  and  honest  Government 
contractors — the  vast  majority  of  such 
contractors  would  agree,  I  believe,  with 
the  labor  movement  that  the  conditions 
under  which  Government  contracts  are 
awarded  .should  be  the  conditions  the 
law  prescribes,  so  that  competition  for 
^uch  contracts  may  be  under  ground 
rules  known  to  all  and  applicable  to  all. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  would 
agree,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Congress  to  make  the  law  and  the 
executive  branch  to  carry  it  out — and  if 
the  law  as  written  causes  some  incon- 
venience to  the  executive  agencies,  then 
they  may  ask  that  it  be  changed— not 
seek  to  change  it  by  regulation,  practice, 
or  simple  inaction. 

Mr.  Carlson's  article  is  a  valuable 
background  piece  on  what  could  become 
a  major  constitutional  issue,  far  out- 
weighing the  very  important  substantive 
matters  involved.  The  Congress  intended 
the  Service  Contracts  Act  of  1965  to  be 
carried  out  in  one  way  and  the  Labor 
Department  intends,  in  the  full  aware- 
ness of  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  to 
carry  it  out  another  way.  I  hope  we  wUl 
soon  come  to  a  resolution  of  this  chal- 
lenge to  the  Congress  legislative  pow- 
ers. The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1971  ] 
Sinking   Wage   Floor:    Unions,   Lawmakers 

Charge  Administration  Undercuts  Pay  or 

Contract  Service  Workers 
(By  Elliot  Carlson) 

Washington. — One  of  President  Nixon's 
new  economic  policies  may  be  undercutting 
one  of  Congress'  older  ones. 

Bent  on  holding  down  pay  boosts,  the  Nix- 
on administration  is  being  accused  of  fall- 
ing to  keep  the  sturdy  wage  floor  the  law- 
makers Intended  under  service  employes — 
such  as  guards  and  Janitors — working  for 
government   contractors. 

This  pay-propping  mandate  was  enacted 
by  Congress  six  years  ago  as  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act.  It  requires  that  such  employes 
be  paid  at   least   the  prevailing  wages   and 
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fringe  benefits  for  similar  work  in  their 
localities.  It  also  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  determine  these  rates  and  publLsh 
them  so  that  bidders  for  government  con- 
tracts for  service  and  support  work  may  in- 
corporate the  amounts  in  their  bids.  Such 
determinations  create  wage  floors  below 
which  contractors  can't  go  in  labor  payouts. 

But  more  and  more  lawmakers  and  labor 
leaders  charge  that  Labor  Secretary  James  D. 
Hodgson  Is  ignoring  these  provisions  as  part 
of  a  concerted  drive  to  hold  down  govern- 
ment costs.  Specifically,  they  gripe  that  Mr. 
Hodgson's  handling  of  the  act  favors  bidders 
who  do  the  best  Job  slashing  labor  costs, 
even  If  It  means  refusing  to  racognlze  exist- 
ing wage  rates  or  pay  boosts  negotiated  by 
unions  with  previous  contractors. 

Result:  The  Labor  Department  is  faced 
with  Increased  congressional  scrutiny  of  the 
way  It's  administering  the  act,  and  legislation 
already  has  been  proposed  that  would  curb 
the  department's  role  In  interpreting  it. 
What's  more,  two  unions  recently  have  sued 
the  depmrtment  for  allegedly  undermining 
the  service-contract  law  and  a  third  one  Is 
th.'-fatenlng  to  do  so. 

THE   ONLY   RECOtJRSE? 

"Lrgal  action  may  be  our  only  recourse." 
grouses  James  O  McOahey.  president  of  the 
United  Plant  Guard  Workers  Union,  who 
vows  he'll  sue  Mr.  Hodgson  if  he  falls  to 
issue  a  "wage  determination"  for  about  6.000 
workers  at  Cape  Kennedy's  Eastern  Test 
Range.  "The  department  Is  reverting  back  to 
the  old  days  when  contractors  used  workers 
a.s  pawns  In  competitive  bidding." 

Today  Secretary  Hodgson  is  expected  to  de- 
cide whether  to  issue  a  determination  spell- 
Ipg  out  wage  floors  for  the  test  range.  His 
decision  may  well  portend  the  Labor  Depart- 
meiU's  position  In  similar  c.i.=es  arising  next 
year,  observers  say.  For  both  labor  and  the 
government,  the  stakes  are  sizable. 

Service  contractors  currently  employ 
roughly  220.000  workers,  mostly  laundry 
workers,  bus  boys,  dishwashers.  gu.irds  and 
Janitors,  on  contracts  worth  about  >3  bil- 
lion. Concerned  about  rising  costs,  federal 
agencies  have  begun  opening  up  to  competi- 
tive bidding  contracts  that  for  years  were 
simply  renegotiated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
government  and  a  single  contractor. 

Union  men  fear  that  wage  and  benefit 
gains  negotiated  over  the  years  may  be  wiped 
out  In  those  cases  where  new  bidding  isn't 
accompanied  by  wage  determinations,  and 
they  cite  the  Eastern  Test  Range  as  a  case 
in  point.  Pan  American  World  Airways  has 
provided  maintenance,  custodial  and  other 
services  since  1953.  But  the  Air  Force  early 
this  year  decided  to  seek  new  bids  on  the 
$78-mllllon-a-year  contract. 

Controversy  developed  when  Mr.  Hodgson, 
as  he  has  in  similar  cases  recently,  said  he 
would  establish  prevailing  rates  covering 
only  Janitors  and  porters.  Thus  there 
wouldn't  be  published  figures  to  guide 
bidders  as  to  the  prevailing  rates  for  other 
service  occ.ipatlons  at  the  range. 

PUSH   FOR   NEW  LEGISLATION 

As  a  result,  bidders  would  be  free  to  esti- 
mate future  labor  costs  at  a  lower  level  than 
now  paid  by  Pan  American,  whose  labor  costs 
are  dictated  largely  by  various  negotiated 
wage  agreements  And.  while  a  new  contrac- 
tor at  the  range  would  have  to  bargain  with 
the  same  unions,  there  Isn't  any  law  compel- 
ling federal  contractors  to  recognize  a  pre- 
decessor's labor  terms. 

Incensed.  Mr.  McOahey  and  other  unionists 
attacked  the  Labor  Department  before  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  in  October  and 
called  for  new  protective  legislation.  Mr. 
Hodgson  compromised  somewhat,  agreeing  to 
make  a  separate  survey  of  Cape  Kennedy's 
Brevard  County  wage  rates  that  would  help 
decide  whether  a  formal  "determination"  is 
warranted. 

With  bids  expected  next  month  for  a  con- 
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tract  beginning  In  June  1972.  the  Labor  Sec- 
retary can't  delay  his  declalon.  If  he  rules 
out  establishing  rates  generally,  "well  go  to 
the  courts  and  seek  an  Injunction  to  block 
the  awarding  of  the  contract,"  warns  Mr. 
McOahey. 

Meantime,  other  unions  already  have  taken 
legal  steps.  The  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  recently  asked  a  fed- 
eral court  here  to  void  a  126  million  con- 
tract the  Navy  awarded  to  Dynalectron  Corp. 
for  operation  and  maintenance  work  at  a 
missile  range  In  Hawaii.  The  union  con- 
tended the  award  was  Illegal  because  the 
department  failed  to  Issue  a  wage  deter- 
mination. A  U.S.  district  Judge  dismissed 
the  suit;   the  union  plans  to  appeal. 

For  Identlctil  reasons,  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  Is  asking  the  same 
district  court  to  nullify  a  $20  million  contract 
between  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  Boeing  Co.  The  suit 
claims  Boeing,  bound  only  by  a  determina- 
tion limited  to  Janitors,  was  thus  able  to 
base  its  bid  for  a  contract  to  provide  support 
services  at  Florida's  Kennedy  Space  Center 
on  labor  costs  substantially  lower  than  those 
paid  by  Trans-World  Airlines,  which  has 
held  the  contract  for  seven  years. 

WAGE    CUTS    FOR    WORKERS 

Consequently,  the  union  asserts,  the  con- 
tract went  to  Boeing,  which  allegely  slashed 
wage  rates  by  as  much  as  3S%  In  some  Job 
classifications.  Boeing  doesn't  deny  that 
many  wages  were  cut.  Some  examples:  A 
storekeeper,  earning  $4.45  an  hour  from  TWA, 
was  asked  by  Boeing  to  stay  at  his  old  Job 
at  $3.32  an  hour;  a  painter,  making  $5.45 
an  hour,  was  offered  his  old  Job  back  at  $3.79 
an  hour. 

Boeing  says  It  Instituted  cuts  averaging 
about  15%  for  most  of  the  roughly  2,000  em- 
ployes covered  by  the  service  contract.  The 
company  claims  some  of  the  reductions  were 
dictated  by  a  previous  agreement  with  the 
Machinists  union,  the  others  by  a  survey 
showing  wage  rates  at  the  space  center  were 
"not  consistent  with  those  paid  in  the  in- 
dustry" generally. 

Primarily,  the  squabble  is  over  how  the 
Service  Contract  Act  should  be  Interpreted. 
The  unions  maintain  the  act's  language 
makes  it  mandatory  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  issue  wage  determinations  In  all 
cases.  Not  so.  retorts  Labor  Secretary  Hodg- 
son. He  argues  that  one  section  allows  rea- 
sonable variances,  tolerances  and  exemptions 
from  the  act  when  it's  "necessary  and  proper 
In  the  public  interest." 

And  this  is  the  case  at  the  Eastern  Test 
Range,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  In  a  letter 
this  fall  to  inquiring  Congressmen,  he  con- 
tended that  t.  wage  determination  there 
"might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  Interest 
in  the  success  of  the  President's  economic 
program  to  combat  Inflation." 

Moreover,  he  asserted,  wage  rates  paid  serv- 
ice workers  at  Cape  Kennedy  "continue  to  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than"  those  paid  workers 
elsewhere  in  Brevard  (bounty,  where  the  cape 
Is  located.  This  Is  so,  he  added,  because  such 
rates  "In  the  aerospace  complex  historically 
have  been  bargained  and  many  rates  were 
'imported'  to  Brevard  County  from  other 
higher- wage  localities  where  the  goverrmient 
contractors  were  operating." 

PROSPECTTVK    BOOSTS    IGNORED 

Courts  presumably  will  decide  whether 
wage  determinations  are  mandatory.  Mean- 
time, some  union  men  gripe  that  the  act's 
Intent  Is  often  subverted  even  when  determi- 
nations are  Issued.  They  complain  that  a  new 
trouble  developed  In  1969  when  the  comp- 
troller general  ruled  that  prospective  wage 
boosts  couldn't  be  included  in  such  deter- 
minations. Thus,  the  government's  own  pre- 
vailing rate  figures  don't  reflect  Increases 
that  have  been  negotiated,  brt  aren't  due  to 
take  effect  untU  the  existing  contract  expires. 
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"This  m&kes  It  Impossible  for  seme  service 
employes  ever  to  get  a  pay  raise,"  grumbles 
Robert  Oonnerton,  top  lawyer  for  the  Labor- 
ers International  Union.  The  reason:  Most 
contracts  are  for  one  year  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  change  hands.  "New  contractors  are 
free  to  Ignore  boosts  In  pay  bso-galned  by  the 
previous  contractor,"  says  Mr.  Connerton. 

In  testimony  before  i  House  subcommittee 
last  spring,  he  explained  how  this  system 
works  out  In  practice.  He  noted  that  In  1970 
the  Laborers'  Union  organized  the  BeltsvUle, 
Md.,  employes  of  Frugal  Co.,  which  had  a 
service  contract,  and  negotiated  a  14%  pay 
raise  to  $2.22  an  hour.  But  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment refused  to  recognize  the  raise  and  set 
the  rate  at  $1.94  an  hour  in  Its  determina- 
tion. Thus,  Mr.  Connerton  said.  Frugal  lost 
the  contract  to  a  concern  that  submitted  a 
bid  based  on  the  lower  rate. 

To  meet  such  objections,  20  Congressmen 
are  co-sponsoring  a  bUl  that  would  require 
prospective  wage  boosts  to  be  Incorporated 
in  prevailing  wage-rat<;  determinations.  It 
also  would  require  public  hearings  anytime 
the  Labor  Department  wanted  to  avoid  mak- 
ing such  determinations. 

For  its  part,  the  department  insists  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  Service  Contract  Act  has 
been  fair.  "The  comptroller  general  has  told 
us  we  can't  Include  these  prospective  in- 
creases In  our  determinations,"  a  spokesman 
says.  "We  feel  we're  bound  by  that  ruling." 


THE  DAY  LABOR  INDUSTRY  MOVES 
TO  CLEAN  ITS  OWN  HOUSE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Special  La- 
bor Subcommittee  to  look  into  allega- 
tions of  exploitation  of  day  laborers  by 
their  employers.  A  number  of  witnesses 
testified  as  to  abuses  suffered  by  day  la- 
borers, and  supported  legislation  to  li- 
cense and  regulate  temporary  help  serv- 
ices. 

Representatives  of  the  temporary  help 
industry  also  appeared  before  the  sub- 
conunittee.  They  denied  that  the  alleged 
abuses  of  workers  were  as  widespread  as 
the  day  laborers  charged,  and  opposed 
regulation  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sent  to  all  of- 
fices of  Manpower,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest 
nationwide  temporary  help  services,  from 
the  president  of  the  corporation.  In  the 
memo,  the  president  warns  the  fran- 
chisees that  Congress  is  scrutinizing  their 
industry,  and  he  urges  them  to  be  sure 
that  illegal  practices  are  discontinued. 
He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  organizations 
be  established  in  the  various  cities,  con- 
sisting of  all  temporary  help  services,  to 
initiate  a  lobbying  campaign  against  the 
Day  Laborer  Protection  Act  (H.R.  9282>. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
Manpower,  Inc.  has  taken  up  the  spirit 
of  reform.  If  the  day  labor  had  exercised 
responsible  self-regulation  in  the  past, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  legis- 
lation and  congressional  hearings. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Manpower,  Inc. 
is  successful  in  cleaning  up  the  condi- 
tions and  practices  in  the  day-labor  in- 
dustry. As  the  Special  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee continues  its  investigation  of  tempo- 
rary help  services,  it  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
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terested  in  whatever  self -improvement  is 
achieved. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
referred  to  earlier: 

MixvA  Bill  (H.R.  10349) 

I  am  sure  you  are  Interested  In  knowing 
what  happened  in  Washington  at  the  Mlkva 
bill  hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor. 

The  first  day  (Wednesday,  October  20) 
there  were  a  number  of  witnesses  who  pre- 
sented very  serious  charges  against  Manpow- 
er. Kelly  and  other  temporary  help  services. 
The  case  that  was  made  out  against  our  in- 
dustry, if  true,  was  a  very  disagreeable  one. 
We  kept  asking,  as  did  the  congressional  sub- 
committee members,  for  hard  facts  and 
proof.  Most  of  the  allegations  and  claims 
were  not  supported  by  data.  However,  there 
was  enough  presented  to  cause  several  of  the 
congressmen  to  be  very  concerned  about  the 
practices  in  our  Industry.  If  the  facts  bear 
out  the  allegations  that  were  made  agaiiist 
our  industry,  we  can  find  ourselves  In  the 
position  where  we  may  well  be  regulated  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  the  Mlkva  bill.  Senator  Walter  Mon- 
dale  of  Minnesota  has  now  Introduced  a  sim- 
ilar bill  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  testified  In  considerable  length  the  sec- 
ond day  (Thursday,  October  21 )  on  behalf  of 
Manpower  and  our  Industry.  I  am  enclosing 
an  outline  of  the  arguments  which  I  made 
and  which  you  will  be  asked  to  vise  In  con- 
nection with  your  contacts  with  your  con- 
gressmen and  your  local  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mlkva °s 
bill  and  his  comments  as  to  why  he  felt  the 
bill  was  necessary.  I  would  ask  that  you  read 
very  carefully  the  comments  of  Congress- 
man Mlkva.  He  testified  before  the  congres- 
sional subcommittee  and  elaborated  on  these 
remarks.  We  have  asked  for  firm  evidence, 
but  there  is  not  much  that  has  been  forth- 
coming up  to  this  point. 

In  my  remarks,  I  made  the  statement  that 
in  our  Industrial  Divisions  we  had  eliminated 
the  90-day  clause  about  a  year  ago.  Unfor- 
tunately, after  I  made  this  statement,  I  was 
confronted  with  a  Manpower  time  slip  that 
Chairman  Thompson  presented  to  me.  This 
time  slip  was  dated  two  months  ago  and 
contained  a  90-day  clause  and  was  signed  by 
a  customer  of  ours.  After  I  admitted  that  It 
was  our  time  slip,  the  chairman  stated  that 
he  felt  that  by  my  admitting  that  this  was 
a  current  Manpower  time  slip  I  was  casting 
doubt  upon  my  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
we  were  no  longer  using  this  time  slip.  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  accept  the  chairman's 
Inference  and  that  what  I  had  said  was  cor- 
rect. We  have  a  policy  that  eliminated  the 
90-day  clause  from  the  Industrial  Division 
and  I  was  not  aware  that  any  office  was  still 
using  it.  I  gave  my  assurance  that  I  would 
check  this  out. 

I  would  ask  that  you  immediately  check 
your  supply  of  Industrial  Division  time  slips. 
If  you  are  using  any  time  slips  in  the  In- 
dustrial Division  that  contain  the  90-di.y 
clause,  please  destroy  them.  It  Is  our  policy, 
as  has  been  previously  announced  to  you. 
that  we  do  not  use  any  90-day  restrictive 
clause  in  our  Industrial  Division. 

On  balance.  I  would  say  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  very  serious  problem.  I  visited  with  a 
number  of  congressmen.  The  feeling  seems 
to  be  "there  Is  considerable  smoke  and  yet 
they  cannot  see  the  fire,  but  they  cannot 
conclude  that  there  is  no  Are."  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  oppose  our  Industry  will  pro- 
duce hard  facts.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  ahead  to  prove  that  our  operations  com- 
ply with  existing  laws  and  there  is  no  need 
for  our  Industry  to  be  regulated  by  the  US. 
Department  of  Labor. 

It  was  my  position.  In  my  argument,  that 
if  there  are  violations  of  existing  laws  the 
States  are  in  a  better  position  to  regulate 
them  than  the  Federal  government.  I  am  not 
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sure  that  this  argument  has  too  much 
strength,  since  Congress  has  now  moved  Into 
many  areas  of  regulation  that  formerly  were 
handled  by  the  States. 

Where  do  tee  go  from  here''  I  say  to  you,  as 
I  stud  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tionil  As.3oclatlon  of  Temporary  Help  Serv- 
ices. "This  Is  a  serious  matter  and  deserves 
our  highest  priority."  I  am  Issuing  a  call  to 
arms  I  am  Issuing  a  call  to  you  to  do  e\-ery- 
thing  that  you  possibly  can  In  your  com- 
munity to  help  defeat  this  legislation.  It  Is 
not  only  the  licensing  that  we  object  to.  but 
the  payment  of  travel  time  and  waiting  time, 
as  required  in  the  bill.  Legislation  of  this 
type.  If  It  Is  passed,  will  be  expanded.  In  my 
opinion,  to  cover  markup,  new  minimum 
wages,  etc  I  believe  it  is  to  the  best  Interest 
of  all  of  U3  to  resist  this  bill.  This  means 
that  you  will  be  asked  to  do  the  following: 
1  Make  the  contacts  with  your  congress- 
men. Meet  them  in  their  offices  when  they 
come  back  home.  Go  over  the  bill  with  them 
Use  the  outline  of  arguments.'l:*!**  I  have 
presented  to  you  with  this  memorandum. 

2.  Call  your  local  temporaffr  help  service 
association  together.  If  you  do  not  have  one, 
this  Is  the  time  to  get  one  started.  At  the 
local  association  meeting,  go  over  the  Mikva 
bill  and  the  outline  of  the  arguments  which 
oppose  the  bill.  Decide  on  a  strategy  as  to 
how  you  win  m&ke  the  contacts  with  your 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  gain  their 
support,  and  how  you  will  make  known  the 
wishes  of  your  group  to  the  local  congress- 
men. Ask  that  your  association  appoint  one 
person  to  be  in  charge  of  carrying  out  the 
strategy  that  the  association  will  develop  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  Mikva  bill,  as 
well  as  the  new  Mondale  bill. 

Review  with  your  association  members  the 
following  subjects: 

a  Are  any  of  the  Indiistrlal  Divisions  In 
your  city  using  a  time  slip  that  contains  a 
90-day  clause?  If  so.  try  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  abandon  It. 

b  A.sk  that  a  small  group  be  appointed  to 
go  to  the  Industrial  Division  offices  early  in 
the  morning  to  see  what  conditions  exist 
Are  the  offlces  in  poor  condition?  Do  Ihey 
meet  the  minimum  standards  that  we  should 
have  fcr  an  Industrial  Division?  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Code  of  Good  Practices  of 
oair  national  association  Discuss  each  of 
these  Itetns  in  your  association  Discuss  each 
of  these  Items  in  your  association  to  find  out 
whether  there  Is  full  and  100'^  compliance. 
If  there  is  not.  then  you  need  to  get  your 
group  to  move  in  that  direction. 

c  One  of  the  blgge.5t  problems  we  have  Is 
the  fly-by-night  operator  who  does  not  be- 
long to  any  local  association  and  is  guilty 
of  violations.  You  simply  must  know  who 
the-e  people  are.  Ycu  must  get  your  group  to 
call  on  them  and  to  use  all  the  influence  you 
have  to  get  them  to  subscribe  and  follow  the 
Code  of  Good  Practices  for  the  association. 
a  You  must  set  up  a  conxmittee,  in  my 
opinion,  to  police  the  industry  in  your  city. 
Violations  must  be  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  and  acted  on  quickly.  If  any 
member  is  running  without  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance,  then  that  should 
be  reported  immediately  to  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commission.  If  anyone  is  violating  the 
minimum  wage  law.  that  should  be  reported. 
You  simply  cannot  condone  any  violations 
by  anyone  in  your  industry  in  your  city.  We 
are  being  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as 
the;,-.  We  have  been  referred  to  as  the  Cadillac 
In  our  Industry,  but  the  violations  of  the 
b;ul  guys  put  us  in  the  same  category — sub- 
ject to  regulation.  Your  association  and  you 
must  make  it  your  business  to  see  that  our 
type  of  business  Is  conducred  properly. 

e  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  form  I  would 
a.sk  you  to  flu  out  and  return  to  me  as 
quickly  as  poeslble  so  that  we  know  what  is 
happening  In  your  city.  We  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  work.  We  have  to  know  our  strengths  and 
our  weaknesses. 
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f  A  number  of  groups  are  sending  people 
into  our  offices  supposedly  applying  for  jobs 
and  they  are  reporting  back  on  any  abuses 
that  they  find  In  Manpower  or  our  competi- 
tors' offlces.  You  can  expect  that  this  will 
happen  to  you.  I  would  suggest  that  your 
association  hire  a  person  who.  once  a  month, 
will  go  to  the  offlces  that  you  think  are  the 
worst  offenders  and  have  him  report  back  on 
what  he  finds  I  am  enclosing  a  form  of  ques- 
tionnaire that  will  be  helpful  In  checking 
this  type  of  procedure  If  your  association 
does  not  wish  to  do  so.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  have  someone  do  this  on  your  behalf. 

We  simply  must  know  what  Is  going  on  in 
our  Industry  The  person  selected  to  do  the 
investigating  for  the  association  should  also 
report  on  the  major  companies  as  well.  They 
may  well  find  some  surprises  that  they  were 
not  aware  of 

What  u-ill  happen  to  the  legislation?  It  Is 
my  guess  that  there  has  been  enough  evi- 
dence produced  by  the  proponents  of  the 
Mikva  bill  for  the  congressional  committee 
to  hold  hearings  in  some  of  the  cities.  This 
win  bring  about  some  tinfavorable  publicity 
where  violations  are  found  to  exist.  The  best 
wav  lo  get  our  Industry's  house  in  order  Is  to 
get  busy  now  and  get  ioOT  compliance  with 
the  Code  of  Good  Practices  by  all  who  oper- 
ate a  temporary  help  service  in  your  city. 
I  know  it's  difficult  to  control  the  little  guy 
who  tells  you  to  mind  your  own  business, 
but  some  how  or  other  you  and  the  associ- 
ation have  to  make  It  your  business  to  get 
the  violators  out  of  business,  or  make  be- 
lievers of  them. 

What  if  your  association  is  not  strong? 
Then.  I  say  to  you  that  Its  your  Job  to  make 
it  strong  The  national  organization  can 
carry  on  Its  work  at  the  national  level  in 
Washington,  but  the  story  Is  written  in  the 
local  communities  by  you  and  your  compctl- 
tor.<  If  you  haven't  been  active  in  your  local 
as.sociatlon.  become  active.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  have  to  get  involved  with  a 
number  of  programs  relating  to  credit,  mar- 
keting, etc  that  your  association  might  be 
Involved  with  Your  main  Interest,  as  I  see  It, 
at  this  point  Is  to  develop  a  strategy  In  two 
areas:  (1)  Defeat  the  Mikva  and  Mondale 
bills,  and  ,2)  Clean  up  our  industry.  If  there 
are  abuses  that  prevail. 

Don't  think  that  because  national  arms. 
Including  Manpower,  have  a  good  overall 
image  that  all  is  right  In  your  office.  Use  the 
checklist  in  your  office  and  make  mighty 
certain  that  if  the  congressional  committee 
called  you  or  one  of  your  employees  to  tes- 
tify that  you  could  stand  up  and  answer 
properly  any  criticisms  of  the  type  that  have 
been  made  by  Congressman  Mikva.  You  and 
the  others  in  our  Industry  should  approach 
this  from  the  standpoint  of  having  to  get  up 
on  the  witness  stand  before  a  congressional 
committee  in  your  city  to  answer  some  rather 
penetrating  questions  of  the  tvpe  that  were 
put  to  me. 

Manpower  has  been  in  business  for  twenty- 
three  years.  We  have  worked  hard  to  build  a 
good  reputation  as  people  who  are  serious 
and  have  an  interest  In  our  employees  and 
customers.  I  don't  want,  after  all  these  years, 
to  see  any  of  us  do  anything  that  will  destroy 
what  we  have  all  worked  so  hard  to  build. 

Consider  this  your  personal  resfJonslbUlty. 
I  have  done  that  for  our  company  at  the 
national  level.  I  want  to  see  this  Industry 
be  able  to  hold  Its  head  up  high  and  say- 
that  not  only  Manpower,  but  all  of  the  tem- 
porary help  services,  operate  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  and  that  we  are  following  all  of  the 
laws  carefully  and  fully.  This  is  the  charge 
that  I  make  to  you. 

Will  you  please  returfTTo  me  quickly  the 
questionnaire  on  the  status  of  your  associa- 
tion activities? 

P.S. — In  connection  with  the  regulation  of 
our  Industry,  you  may  also  hear  reference 
niade  to  H.R.  9282  and  H.R  10608  These  bins 
are  the  same  as  H  R    10349  enclosed. 
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Manpowftis  Outline  of  Arguments  in 
Opposition  to  H  R.   10349 

It  Is  the  position  of  Manpower,  Inc  that 
H.R.  10349  should  be  defeated  for  the  foi. 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  The  bill  would  duplicate  coverage  of  six 
different  federal  laws  for  our  industry.  We 
are  now  governed  by  each  of  these  six  laws. 
These  laws  are  now  enforced  by  at  least  four 
different  agencies.  The  bill  would  add  an 
unnecessary  enforcement  dimension  to  laws 
already  being  enforced. 

2.  The  bill  would  duplicate  existing  state 
laws  already  requiring  our  Indtistry  to  pro- 
vide workmen's  compensation.  Here  again, 
H.R.  10349  adds  another  unnecessary  enforce- 
ment aspect  to  a  uniform  system  of  state  reg. 
ulation. 

3.  The  bill  would  make  our  temporary  em- 
ployees' travel  and  waiting  time  compensa- 
ble. Tills  unique  levy — not  asked  of  any  other 
industry — would  effectively  eliminate  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  industrial  business, 
and  the  job  opportunities  we  are  able  to 
offer. 

4.  like  any  other  employer,  we  are  subject 
to  federal  and  state  laws  which  protect  the 
rights  of  employees.  Our  industry  does  not 
enjoy  any  exemptions  from  these  laws.  Any 
abuses,  if  true,  would  be  violations  of  these 
existing  laws.  None  of  the  alleged  abuses  have 
any  unique  relationship  to  our  industry  or 
how  it  operates.  These  are  not  reasons  why 
our  Industry  should  be  singled  out  for  li- 
censing. 

5.  There  are  no  precedents  for  Federal  li- 
censing of  an  Industry  such  as  the  tempo- 
rary help  service  Industry.  A  look  at  history 
shows  that  licensing  has  been  a  state  concern 
and  there  is  no  predicate  for  treating  tem- 
porary help  services  differently  from  doctors, 
lawyers,  nurses,  employment  agencies,  col- 
lection agencies,  detective  agencies,  T.V 
repair  shops,  real  estate  brokers,  nursing 
homes  and  a  host  of  other  service  businesses 

STATtJS  OF  Association  .^CTivrriES  of  (City. 

State) 
I  would  like  to  report  on  the  status  of  our 
local  association  of  temporary  help  srevices. 

1.  We  have  a  temporary  help  service  as- 
sociation. Yes  or  no. 

If  no.  why? 

2.  How  do  you  evaluate  the  activities  of 
your  local  association? 

Very  active 

Fairly  active. 

Inactive. 

3  Are  you  an  officer  in  your  loc.^I  associa- 
tion? Yes  or  no. 

If  yes.  what  office  do  you  hold'' 

4.  When  was  the  last  meeting  of  your  as- 
sociation that  you  attended? 

5  Have  you  attended  s  meeting  where  the 
Mikva  bill  and  a  strategy  for  defeat  has  been 
discussed?  Yes  or  no. 

If  no,  do  you  plan  to  3ee  that  such  a  meet- 
ing IS  called?  Yes  or  no. 
When? 

6  Of  the  national  firm-s,  which  of  ycur 
local  offlces  would  you  say  have  shown  no  in- 
terest In  your  association?  (We  will  try  to 
get  the  national  offices  tc  contact  their  local 
people  to  get  them  Involved  In  the  associa- 
tion ) 

7.  What  local  temporary  help  services  op- 
erating Industrial  Divisions  In  your  commu- 
nity have  not  been  Interested  in  your  asso- 
ciation'' 

8.  What  alleged  violations  have  been 
brought  to  your  attention  by  some  of  the 
temporary  help  services  In  your  community 
that  have  not  been  corrected  and  could  be 
a  cau.se  of  considerable  concern? 

9.  Have  you  contacted  any  congressmen  in 
an  effort  to  present  our  position  against  the 
Mikva  bill  (please  list  the  names  of  the  con- 
gressmen and  enclose  a  copy  of  any  corre- 
spondence that  you  have  sent)? 

10.  What  additional  mnterlal  do  you  need 
from  us  to  help  you  in  this  project? 
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n.  What  additional  thoughts  do  you  have 
as  to  how  we  can  be  more  effective  in: 
a.  The  defeat  of  the  Mikva  and  Mondale 

bins. 

b    Putting  the  temporary  help  service  of- 
fices in  proper  order  if  abuses  exist. 
Date. 
Signature. 

QUBSTIONNAIRE    FOR    AN    INVESTIGATOR 

I,  (name),  certify  that  the  following  facta 
are  true  and  correct. 

1.  I  made  application  for  employment  at 
at o'clock  on 

2.  I   was   oflered    an   assignment    at    

o'clock,  after  waiting minutes  for  an 

assignment.  I  was  assigned  to  work  at 

located  at 

3.  It  would  take minutes  to  get  to  the 

job  by  public  transportation.  I  was  offered 
the  following  arrangement  for  travel  time: 

4.  I  was  offered  ( per  hour  for  the  job. 

The  job  was  to  consist  of 

6.  The  Job  was  to  last  for days,  I  was 

told  that  I  would  be  paid  on for 

my  work.  It  was  explained  that  there  would 
be  the  following  deductions  made  from  my 
paycheck : 

Social  Security. 

Withholding  Taxes. 

State  or  City  Taxes. 

Other  (please  describe). 

I  received  a  draw  of  9 for  car  fare  and 

travel. 

6.  The  time  slip  which  I  was  asked  to  sign 
contained  a  clause  restricting  my  working 
for  the  customer.  Yes  or  no. 

If  yes,  the  restriction  covered days 

and  $ 

7.  I  was  treated  in  a  friendly  and  cour- 
teous manner.  Yes  or  no. 

8.  The  dispatcher  asked  that  I  pay  for  the 
Job.  Yes  or  no. 

If  yes,  ( were  asked  for. 

9.  When  I  reported  to  the  Job,  the  Job  was 
as  explained  to  me.  Yes  or  no. 

10.  I  was  paid  the  exact  amount  that  was 
on  the  time  slip.  Yes  or  no. 

The  following  deductions  were  made: 
Social  Security. 
Withholding  Taxes. 
State  or  City  Taxes. 
Other  (please  describe). 
11. 1  was  paid  for  my  work  in  the  following 
manner : 

a.  My  check  was  mailed  to  me. 

b.  My  check  was  given  to  me  at  the  office 
of  the  temporary  help  service. 

c.  My  check  ws^  given  to  me  at  some  other 
place  (please  specify). 

12.  My  work  was  over  at o'clock.  I 

came  back  to  the  office  for  my  check.  Yes 
or  no. 

If  yes,  I  arrived  at o'clock.  I  received 

my  check  at o'clock. 

Signature. 

Date. 


RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  HALL  OF  FAME 
AND    NATIONAL    CENTER 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  'WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  idea  has 
been  launched  which,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  benefit  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  speaking  of  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  my  Kansas  colleagues,  Joe 
Sktjbi-tz  and  Keith  Sebelius,  to  estab- 
lish the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and 
NaUonal  Center  as  a  National  Cultural 
Park  within  our  system  of  national  parks. 
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It  is  particularly  fitting  that  these  two 
members  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation  start  the  ball  rolling,  as  they 
both  serve  on  the  National  Parks  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Congressman  Skubitz,  by  the  way, 
serves  most  ably  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  subcommittee. 

It  is  now  time  to  add  my  voice  and 
support  to  this  endeavor.  TTie  Agricul- 
tural Hall  of  Fame  lies  just  12  miles  west 
of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  which  I  repre- 
sent as  part  of  the  Third  District  of 
Kansas.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  its 
impact  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  on  the  Midwest  region. 

■What  is  the  Cultural  Park  concept  and 
why  should  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  Na- 
tional Center  be  made  one? 

Basically,  the  concept  is  intended  to 
preserve  and  interpret  an  important  part 
of  our  national  heritage  and  culture.  The 
idea  of  the  Cultural  Park  is  to  be  able 
to  perform  these  functions  in  a  partner- 
ship between  private,  public,  and  local 
entities. 

American  agricultural  achievements 
have  been  the  hallmarks  by  which  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  measure 
their  progress  in  feeding  and  clothing 
their  citizenry. 

American  agriculture  is  more  than 
machinery.  It  is  a  way  of  life  which  has 
helped  considerably  toward  building  a 
strong  and  vigorous  and  high-minded 
people. 

Once  an  agrarian  society,  America  is 
now  endowed  with  the  blessings  and  the 
challenges  of  technological  advancement. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  our 
agricultural  heritage;  and,  a  great  need 
to  preserve  it. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and 
National  Center  has  made  great  strides 
toward  this  goal.  But,  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  expertise 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  co- 
operation of  State  and  local  government 
and  private  citizens  can  help  assure  con- 
tinued preservation,  expansion,  and  in- 
terpretation of  our  agricultural  heritage. 


TIME  FOR  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
TO  LOOK  AT  CERTAIN  MAILING 
PRACTICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from 
a  recent  AP  wire  service  dispatch: 

Senator  George  McGovem  of  South 
Dakota  has  agreed  to  reimburse  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  for  what  amounts  to  an  up- 
dating of  one  of  the  mailing  Usts  used  to 
raise  funds  for  his  Democratic  presidential 
campaign. 

The  service  was  provided  free  because  the 
McGovem  organization  had  been  using  his 
Senate  office  as  the  return  address  on  fund- 
raising  mall. 

The  pKMtage '  itself  Is  not  at  issue.  The 
service  Involved  Is  address  verification,  which 
the  Postal  Service  offers  on  request,  and 
under  which  a  forwarding  or  corrected  ad- 
drees  is  sought  on  letters  returned  Incor- 
rectly addressed. 
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The  charge  for  that  service  Is  normally  10 
cents  per  returned  letjter,  but  It  is  pro- 
vided free  on  mailings  sent  out  by  members 
of  Congress  as  official  business. 

The  McGovem  mailing  did  not  qualify, 
since  It  was  political,  but  the  Senate  return 
address  led  the  Postal  Service  to  make  no 
charge. 

This  public  disclosure  of  alleged  mis- 
use of  the  U.S.  mails  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  camptiign  funds  demands 
immediate  and  thorough  investigation. 
It  Is  bad  enough  that  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidates  tried  to  raid  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  campaign  spending 
money  through  the  tax-checkoff  pro- 
vision of  the  tax  bill,  without  now  at- 
tempting to  raid  the  Postal  Service. 

I  believe  a  public  accounting  of  this 
is  required,  from  those  responsible.  I  also 
believe  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  mailing  prac- 
tices of  all  leading  presidential  candi- 
dates, both  announced  and  unannoimced. 
to  determine  if  any  other  such  gimmicks 
are  being  employed. 

Public  confidence  in  the  American 
political  system  demands  that  candidates 
for  high  public  o£Qce  not  abuse  the 
privileges  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  in 
their  present  public  positions.  It  also 
demands  that  campaigning  for  such  of- 
fice be  done  without  subsidy  from  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  CON- 
SERVATION OP  NATURE  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  DINGEIJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
raged  a  dispute  over  the  past  few  months 
over  the  adequacy  of  a  draft  convention 
on  the  protection  of  certain  species  of 
animals  and  plants  which  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  international  meeting 
in  this  city  in  April  of  next  year  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  and  approval  of 
such  a  convention. 

The  convention  in  question  was  drafted 
by  the  International  Union  for  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources— rUCN.  That  organization  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  proposal. 
It  has  also  carefully  considered  several 
alternatives  to  the  draft  which  it  has 
prepared,  in  view  of  the  alternatives 
which  have  been  proposed. 

In  order  to  have  the  elements  of  the 
controversy  exposed  to  public  view,  for 
comment  and  reaction,  I  have  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  lUCN  notes  on  the  con- 
vention and  the  alternative  proposals, 
with  a  view  to  having  these  documents 
reproduced  in  the  Record.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  received 
widespread  distribution,  I  include  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

INTERNATIONAL    UNION    rOR    CONSERVATION    OF 

Nature  and  Naturai,  REsotTBCES 
(Explanatory  notes  on  convention  on  the 
export,  Import  and  transit  of  certain  species 
of  wild  animals  and  plants,   (Revised  draft 
(2)     text    of    Convention    dated    February. 
March  1971.)  ) 
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OBJECTS 

The  Convention  is  designed  to  regulate 
traffic  In  threatened  and  declining  species  of 
wild  animals  and  plants.  Information  gath- 
ered by  various  bodies  throughout  the  world 
and  correlated  by  the  Survival  Service  Com- 
mission of  lUCN  shows  that  a  considerable 
number  of  species  of  wild  animals  and  plants 
will  become  extinct  unless  urgent  conserva- 
tion action  Is  taken.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  situation  are  over-exploltatlon  of 
these  populations  and  modification  of  their 
habitats.  The  Convention  is  concerned  with 
species  of  animals  and  plants  threatened  or 
declining  because  of  over-exploitation,  par- 
ticularly those  that  enter  International  com- 
merces. Two  categories  are  distinguished- 
those  species  that  are  already  threatened 
with  world-wide  extinction,  and  those  which 
are  approaching  this  condition 

Regulation  Is  primarily  at  the  point  of 
origin  through  the  Institution  of  export  per- 
mits for  both  categories,  with  control  exer- 
cised by  the  competent  authority  designated 
in  the  exporting  country,  which  will  limit  the 
number  of  permits  granted  so  as  to  avoid 
over-explolUtlon.  In  the  case  of  threatened 
species,  a  further  control  is  Included  by  the 
pre-requlslte  of  an  Import  permit,  issue  of 
which  is  controlled  by  a  scientific  authority 
in  the  Importing  country  and  authorized 
only  when  adequately  Justified  and  then  only 
for  a  scientific  purpose.  By  the  very  nature 
of  thia  category,  it  is  not  expected  that  a 
large  number  of  permits  wUl  be  issued. 

Over-all  supervision  is  undertaken  by  an 
International  Advisory  Committee  appointed 
by  representatives  of  the  Contracting  States. 
Although  border  checks  on  permits  at  exist 
and  entry  are  important  elements  in  the 
regulatory  mechanism,  it  is  implicit  that 
Internal  checks  at  various  points  in  the  mar- 
keting chain  will  also  be  Involved.  Much  of 
the  regulatory  mechanism  will  presumably  be 
the  concern  of  the  authority  concerned  with 
conservation  in  the  country  concerned. 

The  present  draft  differs  from  the  second  of 
the  earlier  drafts  in  a  major  reorganization 
of  its  arrangement  into  Articles  to  group 
related  topics  more  effectively.  The  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  to  effect  other  im- 
provements in  drafting.  Including  points 
raised  by  various  countries  after  examining 
the  earlier  draft.  The  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Cus- 
toms Cooperation  Council,  the  GATT  Secre- 
tariat and  the  Special  Committee  on  Antarc- 
tic Research  have  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions. 

The  foUowlng  notes  Indicate  the  general 
substance  of  the  various  Articles  of  the 
Convention : 

PR^MBLE 

This  gives  reasons  for  the  Convention, 
namely  to  regulate  tralBc  In  threatened  and 
declining  species  of  wild  animals  and  plants. 
A  necessary  pre-condition  Is  that  hunting 
killing,  capture  and  collecting  of  species  cot- 
ered  by  the  Convention  should  be  subject 
to  national  control. 

Article  1:  Definitions 
Definitions  are  given  to  facilities  drafting 
of  later  Articles.  In  particular  the  term  "spec- 
imen" means  a  representaUve  of  any  species 
(alive  or  dead)  listed  in  Appendices  I  and  II. 
but  animals  bred  in  captivity  and  cultivated 
plants  are  excluded. 

Furthermore,  "product  of  .specimen"  means 
any  part  or  product  of  a  specimen,  except 
seeds,  and  it  Includes  all  articles  or  sub- 
stances  derived  from  such  parts.  Clothing 
and  Jewelry  carried  as  personal  effects  are 
excluded. 

Article  II:  Fundamental  principle 

1.  Contracting  SUtes  undertake  to  regulate 
trade  in  species  listed  In  Appendices  I  and  n. 

2.  Appendix  I  lists  species  which  are  threat- 
ened with  worldwide  exUnction  and  the  ex- 
port, import  and  tranalt  of  which  are  to  be 
permitted  only  for  scientific  purposes    (se« 
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Articles  HI.  IV.  and  V  and  VI).  (These  are 
species  listed  in  the  lUCN  Red  Data  Books 
that  are  adversely  affect«l  by  international 
traffic  in  specimens  or  their  products.) 

3.  AppendU  II  lists  species  which  are  in 
danger  of  being  threatened  with  world-wide 
extinction  and  the  export.  Import  and  tran- 
sit of  which  are  to  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  Export  Permits  (see  Articles  III.  IV  V 
and  VI).  (These  are  species  the  numbers  of 
which  are  declining  and  which  are  affected 
by  international  traffic.) 

Article  III:  Export  of  specimens  and  prodnrts 
of  specimens 
Specimens  and  their  products  may  only  be 
exported  to  another  Contracting  state  and 
must  be  covered  by  Export  Permits  (It  is 
intended  that  appropriate  means  will  be  in- 
stituted to  check  that  shipments  have  the 
necesary  permits.  Article  IX  requires  that 
qualified  persons  will  be  available  to  check 
identification  when  this  Is  in  question  and 
furthermore  that  the  onus  of  proof  is  on  the 
exporter. ) 

Artwle  IV:  Export  permUs 
1  Export  Permits  are  to  be  l.ssued  onlv 
for  specimens  which  have  been  lawfully 
killed,  captured,  or  collected  or  products 
of  such  specimens,  or  in  the  ca.se  of  re- 
exempt,  after  proof  of  lawful  import  has 
been   provided. 

2.  Export  Permits  for  species  in  Appendix 
I  can  be  granted  only  for  scientific  purposes 
(this  to  be  certified  by  a  Scientific  Authority 
see  Article  Villi  and  if  an  Import  Permit 
exists. 

3.  Export  Permits  must  conform  with  Ap- 
pendix III  and  be  issued  bv  a  competent  au- 
thority of  the  Contracting  State  (to  be  noti- 
fied to  the  Depositary  Government)  Sepa- 
rate Export  Permits  are  required  for  each 
specimen  or  product  of  species  in  Appendix 
I.  (This  links  with  the  simUar  requirement 
for  Import  Permits  and  wlU  facilitate  inter- 
nal transfers  and  checking,  eg,  In  relation  to 
any  system  of  registration  of  such  material 
and  re-export  if  this  should  become  neces- 
sary later  ) 

4.  Descriptions  and  marks  must  enable 
the  Export  Permits  to  be  linked  with  the 
specimens  or  their  products. 

5.  Copies  of  all  Export  Permits  Issued  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  bureau  isee  Article 
XIII)    every  six  months. 

.4r,'ic/e  V  Import  of  specimens  and  products 
of  specimens 
1.  Import  of  specimens  and  their  products 
is  to  be  permitted  only  when  they  originate 
In  another  Contracting  State  (see  however 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article;  and  must  be 
covered  by  Export  Permits.  For  specimens 
or  their  products  of  species  in  Appendix  I 
an  Import  Permit  is  also  needed.  Permitted 
imports  are  to  be  marked  where  appropriate 
or  feasible. 

2.  An  exemption  provides  for  waiving  of 
permits  for  a  specimen  being  returned  to  its 
place  of  origin  or  sent  to  a  rescue  centre 
(see  Article  IX). 

3.  An  exemption  provides  for  the  import 
of  specimens  and  their  products  for  scien- 
tific piuposes  from  a  State  not  adhenni,'  :o 
the    Convention. 


Article  VI:  Import  pervxits 

1.  Import  Permits  are  to  be  issued  when 
specimens  or  their  products  are  to  be  Im- 
ported for  scientific  purposes  and  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  a  Scientific  Authority 
<see  Article  VIII).  They  can  only  be  Issued 
to  the  person  or  Institution  that  Is  to  use 
the  specimen  or  product  for  the  scientific 
purpose  in  question.  (The  last  provision  is 
linked   to  potential  abuses  by   traders.) 

2.  Imports  Permits  must  conform  with  Ap- 
pendix m  and  be  Issued  by  a  competent 
authority  of  the  Contracting  State  (to  be 
notified  to  the  Depositary  Oovernment ) .  Sep- 
arate Import  Permits  are  required  for  each 
-specimen  or  product  of  species  in  Appeudu 
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I^(see  also   note  on  paragraph   3  of  .\rticle 

3^  Copies  of  all  Import  Permits  Issued  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  bureau  (see  Article 
XIII)    every  six  months 

Article  VII    Tran.-'U  and  CTnibitions 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  have 
e^ect  despite  the  all-embracing  provisions 
of  paragraph  1  of  Articles  III  and  V. 

2.  As  long  as  the  requirements  of  Article  V 
are  met  in  respect  of  import  into  the  Con- 
tracting State  of  final  destination,  additional 
permits  and  inspection  of  consignments  Is 
not  required  in  States  through  which  thev 
pass  in  transit  to  the  final  destination  (This 
provision  alms  to  reduce  formalities  needed 
for  consignments  In  transit  across  the  terrt- 
tones  of  States  other  than  the  original  ex- 
porting State  and  the  final  importing  State  ) 

3.  Specimens  In  a  travelling  exhibition  in- 
cluding a  circus  or  menagerie  can  be  exported 
or  Imported  without  permits  provided  that 
proof  is  furnished  that  acquisition  took  place 
before  the  Convention  was  in  force  or  was  In 
accordance  with  the  Convention  (1  e  the 
animal  was  imported  in  accordance  with  the 
Convention)  if  the  acquisition  took  plwe 
after  that  date.  (This  provision  aims  to  sim- 
plify border  formalities  for  traveUing  ex- 
hibitions. Its  inclusion  is  not  Intended  to 
Imply  endorsement  of  such  exhibitions.) 

Article  VIII:  Scientific  authorities 
1.  National  Scientific  Authorities  are  to 
be  designated  to  rule  on  requests  for  import 
or  export  of  specimens  and  their  products  of 
species  in  Appendix  I.  (Contracting  SUtei 
are  free  to  choose  any  appropriate  naUonal 
body  or  person.)  Requests  are  to  be  approved 
only  when  adequately  Justified  and  when  Im- 
port or  export  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
survival  of  the  species  concerned.  The  advice 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  (see  Article  XIi 
IS  available  in  this  connection. 

2.  Names  and  addressee  of  Scientific  Au- 
thorities are  to  be  notified  to  the  Depoeitorr 
Government. 

Article  IX:  National  measures 

1.  Contracting  States  are  to  prohibit  and 
penalize  trade  In  specimens  and  their  prod- 
ucts in  violation  of  the  Convention.  Kxhlbl- 
tion  and  offering  for  sale  of  material  Ulegal- 
ly  Imported  are  to  be  prevented,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  confiscation  of  such  material. 
(Those  measures  are  of  special  importance 
If  the  Convention  is  to  have  any  meaning 
It  is  expected  that  a  suitable  system  of  in- 
spection and  administration  wUl  be  treated 
to  give  effect  to  the  legislative  measures.) 

2.  Appropriately  qualified  persons  are  to 
be  involved  In  implementing  the  measures 
called  for  under  the  Convention. 

3.  Clearance  of  specimens  through  border 
formalities  is  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
minimum  of  delay.  For  this  purpose,  StatM 
may  designate  ports  of  exit  and  ports  of  en- 
try (at  which  adequate  staff  and  facilities 
will  exist)  if  they  so  desire. 

4.  When  claims  are  made  that  material  is 
not  covered  by  the  Convention  because  it  is 
an  animal  bred  In  captivity,  or  is  of  a  species 
not  in  Appendices  I  or  II.  or  that  it  was  Im- 
ported or  acquired  before  the  Convention 
came  into  force  (e.g.  this  may  relate  to  an 
animal  in  a  travelling  exhibition),  the  onus 
of  proof  is  on  the  person  so  claiming.  States 
may.  if  they  wish,  issue  certificates  of  origin 
or  other  documents,  or  institute  a  registra- 
tion system  to  provide  such  proof.  (Some 
States  are  apparently  already  contemplating 
some  form  of  registration  of  certain  animals.) 

5.  Scientific  Authorities  are  charged  with 
the  return  of  living  specimens  to  their  place 
of  origin  or  to  a  rescue  centre. 

6.  The  advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
is  available  in  connection  with  th«  matteie 
covered  in  paragraph  3. 

Article  X:  Meetings  of  representatives  of 

contracting  States 
1    The  representatives  of  the  Contracting 
Slates  are  to  meet  every  three  years. 
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2.  They  are  to  review  the  operation  of  the 

CVii.veniion  and  to  recommend  measures  to 
improve  Its  efflclency.  and  to  examine  mat- 
ters submitted  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
(see  Article  XI  i . 

3    Decisions  are   by   a  simple   majority.   A 
majority  of  the  Contracting  States  must  be 
rcpre.5ented  if  decisions  are  to  be  valid. 
Article  XI:  The  Advisory  Committee 

1  An  Advisory  Committee  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  first  meeting  of  representa- 
tives. Members  are  to  be  chosen  because  of 
their  competence  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Convention. 

2.  Tliese  paragraphs  cover  election  of  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

3.  And  filling  of  casual   vacancies. 

4.  Tlie  Advisory  Committee  holds  office 
from  one  meeting  of  representatives  to  the 
next. 

5.  The  Advisory  Committee  regulates  its 
meetings  and  may  work  by  correspondence. 

Article  XII:  Functions  of  the  Advisory 

Committee 
1.  The  Advisory  Committee  may  arrange 
for  studies  relating  to  the  Convention.  It  is 
to  review  species  listed  in  Appendices  I  and 
II.  to  report  to  the  representatives,  and  pro- 
vide Contracting  States  with  scientific  and 
technical  information. 

2  Contracting  States  make  annual  reports 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  listed  topics, 
and  the  Committee  can  request  further  in- 
formation. 

3  Tlie  Advisory  Committee  can  send  com- 
ments to  Contracting  States  on  the  reports 
and  information  sent  to  it. 

Article  XIII:  Continuing  bitrcau  duties 

1.  An  organization,  yet  to  be  named,  is  to 
carry  out  the  continuing  bureau  duties  until 
other  arrangements  are  made  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  Contracting  States.  (lUCN  has 
offered  to  undertake  these  duties  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Contracting  States  will  agree  to 
accept  this  offer.) 

2.  The  continuing  bureau  duties  are  to 
provide  a  secretariat  for  meetings  cf  repre- 
sentatives and  work  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Article  XIV:  Implementation 
1.  If  the  Advisory  Committee  considers 
that  the  Convention  is  not  being  respected 
by  a  Contracting  Slate  or  that  too  many 
Export  Permits  have  been  issued  for  a  species, 
it  can  consult  with  the  Slate  concerned. 

2  If  as  a  result  of  sucli  consultations  it 
seems  to  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Slate  concerned  that  an  enquiry  on  the  spot 
will  be  useful,  the  enquiry  shall  be  carried 
out  by  persons  appolntea  by  the  Advisory 
Cominlttce  in  cooperation  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  State  concerned. 

3.  If  the  Advisory  Conunittee  considers  an 
enquiry  Is  essential  but  it  falls  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  State  cnncerned,  it  can 
m."ike  a  formal  request  for  an  enquiry  to  the 
State  concerned. 

4  If  the  State  agrees,  tht  enquiry  is  to  be 
held  as  in  paragraph  2. 

5.  If  the  State  does  not  agree,  or  does 
not  reply  within  four  months,  the  Advisory 
Committee  will  inform  the  Contracting 
States.  The  next  meeting  of  representatives 
may  decide  to  recommend  that  all  Contract- 
ing States  will  cease  trade  in  specimens  and 
thier  products  with  the  State  concerned. 

6.  If  the  enquiry  shows  that  the  Conven- 
tion is  not  being  ob.served,  and.  after  con- 
sultations, the  State  concerned  does  not  rem- 
edy '.he  matter,  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
to  Inform  the  Contracting  State.s.  The  next 
meeiiiig  of  representatives  may  decide  to  rec- 
ommend that  all  Contratclng  States  will 
cease  tr.^de  in  specimens  and  their  products 
with  the  Contracting  State  until  the  mat- 
ter is  remedied. 

~.  If  the  enquiry  shows  that  restrictions 
should  be  made  on  the  export  of  certain 
species  from  the  State  concerned,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  will  so  recommend  to  that 
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state.  If  it  does  not  comply,  the  Advisory 
Committee  is  to  Inform  the  Contracting 
States.  The  next  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives may  decide  to  recommend  that  all  Con- 
tracting States  wUl  cease  trade  in  specimens 
and  their  products  of  the  sp)ecies  in  ques- 
tion with  the  Contracting  State. 
Article  XV:  Effect  on  national  legislation  and 
international  conventions 

1.  The  Convention  does  not  prevent  Con- 
tracting States  from  imposing  under  their 
own  legislation,  stricter  measures  affecting 
trade  in  specimens  or  their  products  than 
under  the  (Convention,  or  from  applying  the 
Convention  provisions  to  additional  sp>ecies, 
or  extending  Appendix  I  conditions  to  species 
listed  in  Appendix  II. 

2.  The  Convention  does  not  affect  national 
legislation  or  international  conventions  cov- 
ering other  aspects  of  trade  in  specimens 
and  their  products,  or  related  matters  includ- 
ing customs,  public  health,  veterinary  or 
quarantine  aspects. 

Article  XVI:  Signature 
All    member    States    of    the    United    Na- 
tions   and    associated    bodies    may    sign    the 
Convention  up  to  a  date  to  be  specified.   (It 
Is    proposed    to    hold    the    Convention   open 
for  such  signature  for  a  period  of  one  year. ) 
Article  XVII:  Ratification 
Ratification   of   the   Convention   is   neces- 
sary.    {Ratification    Is    to    be    in    conformity 
with      the      constitutions      of      Contracting 
States  )    Instruments   of   ratification   are    to 
be  deposited  with  a  Depositary  Government. 
(The  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion has  agreed  to  accept  the  duties  of  De- 
positary  Government   and   it   Is   hoped   that 
Contracting    States    will    endorse    this  i 

Article  XVIII:  Accession 
Slates  in  the  categories  specified  in  Arti- 
cle   XVI    can   adhere   to   the   Convention   at 
any  time,  by  depositing  instruments  of  ac- 
ceslrn   with  the  Depositary  Government. 

Article  XIX:  Designations 
Designations  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  competent  authorities  concerned  with 
the  Issue  of  Export  and  Import  Permits  (see 
Articles  IV  and  VI)  and  of  the  Scientific 
Authorities  (see  Article  VIII)  are  to  be  de- 
posited with  the  Depositary  Government  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession. 

Article  XX:  Territorial  application 

1.  The  Convention  applies  to  all  territories 
of  a  Contracting  State  for  which  the  State 
has  responsibilities  for  international  rela- 
tions. 

2.  Contracting  States  can  limit  the  terri- 
torial application; 

3.  Of  the  Convention  by  notice  to  the  De- 
positary Goveniment. 

4.  Tlie  area  covered  by  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
is  specifically  excluded,  but  Contracting 
Stales  agree  to  abide  by  the  various  measurers 
adopted  under  that  Treaty  in  respect  of  ma- 
terial exported   from  the  area. 

Article  XXI:  Entry  into  force 
1     The  Convention   comes   into  force   four 
months   after  the   deposit  of  the   tenth   in- 
strument  of   ratification  or  accession. 

2.  For  Contracting  States  ratifying  or  ac- 
ceding after  this  date,  the  Convention  comes 
into  force  four  months  after  their  instru- 
ments are  deposited. 

Article  XXII:  Reservations 
No  reservations  are  permitted  when   rati- 
fying or  acceding  to  the  Convention. 
Article    XXIII:    Amend7nents   to   appendices 
I  and  II 

1.  Proposals  for  amendments  to  Appendices 
I  and  II  may  be  made; 

2.  By  the  Advisory  Committee  on  its  own 
or  at  the  request  of  a  State.  They  come  Into 
force  four  months  after  notification  to  Con- 
tracting States. 
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3  If  objections  are  raised,  the  coming  into 
force  cf  the; 

4.  Amendment  Is  delayed  for  four  months 
and  then  comes  into  force  for  all  non-object- 
ing States  unless  a  majority  of  States  oppose 
it. 

5.  Objecting  States  may  withdraw  their 
objections. 

Article  XXIV:  Amendments  to  appendix  III 

1.  Proposals  for  amendments  to  Apj>endix 
III  may  be  made  by; 

2.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Its  own  or 
at  the  request  of  a  Slate.  They  come  into 
force  three  months  after  a  majority  accept 
them 

Article  XXV:  Revision 

1.  Proposals  for  revision  may  be  made  after 
the  Convention; 

2.  Has  been  in  force  for  three  years  and,  if 
a  third  of  the; 

3.  States  so  request,  a  Conference  shall  be 
convened  to  discuss  the  revision. 

(TTiese  provisions  enable  Conferences  to 
be  held  outside  the  territory  of  the  Deposi- 
tary- Government.) 

Article  XXVI:  Denunciation 
Any  State  may  denounce  the  Convention 
subject  to  twelve  months  notice. 

Article  XXVII:  Depositary 

1.  Describes  the  functions  of  the  Depositary 
Government;  and 

2.  Obliges  it  to  register  the  Convention 
with  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XXVIII:  Final  provision 
The  Convention  texts  are  to  be  in  English 
and   French,   both   being  equally   authentic 

Appendix  I 

Lists  species  threatened  with  world-wide 
extinction,  the  export,  lmix)rt  and  transit 
of  which  must  be  subject  to  particularly 
strict  regulation  and  only  authorized  in  ex- 
ceptional circiunstances  in  order  to  ensure 
their  survival.  (See  also  note  on  Article  II, 
paragraph  2.  The  list  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Survival  Service  Commission  of  lUCN  in 
collaboration  with  other  authorities.  It  is  not 
an  exhaustive  list  but  includes  those  animal 
species  which  appear  to  be  generally  approved 
as  requiring  strict  control.  Lists  of  species  of 
flora  iire  still  under  review,  i 
Appendix  II 

Lists  species  not  yet  threatened  with  wc rid- 
wide  extinction,  but  the  export.  Import  and 
transit  of  which  must  be  subject  to  control 
in  order  to  avoid  undue  exploitation  incom- 
patible with  their  survival.  (See  also  not«  on 
Article  II.  paragraph  3.  The  list  has  been  pre- 
pared on  the  terms  listed  under  the  note  on 
Appendix  I  I 

Appendix  III 

P.itierns  for  Export   and  Import  Permit.s. 

Notes  on  Convention  on  the  Export.  Import 
AND  T^ANsrr  of  Certain  Species  op  Wild 
Animals  and  Plants 

(Revised  Drafi  (2i  dated  February  March 
19711.  Prepared  by  lUCN  in  light  of  com- 
ments received  l^i  December  1.  1971.) 

GENERAL 

The  draft  Convention  is  designed  to  re<ru- 
late  international  trafl^c  In  wild  animals  and 
plants.  It  is  concerned  with  those  sjjecles 
which  are  affected  by  International  trade  to 
the  extent  that  their  pKDpulatlons  are  declin- 
ing or  are  even  threatened  with  extinction. 

It  does  not  deal  with  reductions  of  popula- 
tions from  causes  other  than  international 
trade,  such  as  habitat  destruction  or  causes 
operating  at  the  national  level.  Other  treaties, 
including  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  Fauna  and  Flor.i  of  Africa. 
the  Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  American  Republics  re- 
specting Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife 
Preservation  in  the  Western  Henilsphere.  and 
the  African  Convention  for  the  Conservation 
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of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources,  cover  such 
aspects. 

Furthermore,  the  Convention  avoids  Inter- 
ference with  legitimate  international  com- 
merce In  thoee  species  which  are  withstand- 
ing rational  uses  and  which  make  valuable 
contribution  to  the  economies  of  developing 
cjuncrles. 

BASIC  MECHANISM  OF  SECOND  RZVISCI)  DRAFT 

Regulation  is  p>rlmarlly  at  the  point  of 
rri?ln  through  the  institution  of  export  per- 
mits. Exporting  countries  are  left  In  control 
of  their  resources  and  able  to  restrict  the 
number  of  permits,  including  complete  bans 
on  exfxsrt  of  species  as  they  deem  necessary. 

Importing  countries  agree  to  prohibit  Im- 
portation of  material  not  covered  by  export 
permits. 

Control  Is  at  two  levels.  A  general  control, 
as  already  outlined,  of  species  with  decreas- 
ing populations,  and  a  virtual  ban  on  trade 
In  species  which  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. 

The  general  control  is  exercised  on  species 
listed  In  Appendix  II.  which  Is  broadly  based 
and  would  include  all  species  whose  popula- 
tions are  declining  and  are  threatened  by 
International  trade. 

Informal  comments  received  have  sug- 
gested that  Appendix  II  would  not  include 
populations  which  a  particular  country 
wishes  to  protect  since  that  species  would  be 
abundant  elsewhere.  However,  experience 
shows  that  most,  if  not  all.  decreasing  species 
which  are  affected  by  international  trade  are 
suffering  population  decreases  throughout 
their  range.  It  is  a  matter  for  decision  by 
the  Contract  States  which  species  shall  be 
Included  in  this  Appendix. 

As  has  been  indicated,  export  of  species  in 
Appendix  II  are  to  be  covered  by  export  per- 
mits and  import  will  be  refused  unless  a 
valid  export  permit  exists.  Furthermore,  ex- 
port permits  are  to  be  Issued  only  after  proof 
of  the  lawful  nature  of  the  killing,  capture 
or  collection  of  the  animal  or  plant  has  been 
provided,  or,  in  the  case  of  re-export,  only 
after  proof  of  the  lawful  import  has  been 
provided  (Article  IV.l) . 

A  continual  survey  of  population  status 
of  decreasing  and  threatened  species  Is  now 
maintained  by  lUCN.  The  number  of  export 
permits  issued  will  be  reviewed  periodically 
by  lUCN  and  if  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  export  permits  issued  for  any  species  is 
such  as  to  adversely  affect  its  populations, 
the  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  which  can  then 
consult  with  the  State  concerned  with  a  view 
to  remedying  the  matter  (Article  XIV). 

Appendix  I  covers  species  which  are  now 
threatened  with  e.xtlnction  and  which  are 
affected  by  international  trade.  In  these  cases 
export  and  import  eu-e  to  be  permitted  only 
for  scientific  purposes  (as  defined  in  Article 
I).  In  order  to  have  the  closest  checks,  it  Is 
envisaged  that  the  importer  will  be  the  per- 
son or  Institution  that  will  use  the  specimen 
for  the  scientific  purpose  in  question  (Arti- 
cle VI- 1)  and  that  an  import  permit  will  be 
Issued  only  after  being  approved  by  the  des- 
ignated Scientific  Authority  In  the  importing 
country  (Articles  VI. 1  and  VIII). 

Here,  the  issue  of  an  Export  Permit  by  the 
exporting  country  will  depend  on  the  prior 
existence  of  a  valid  Import  Permit,  and 
aealn  approval  by  the  Scientific  Authority 
cf  the  exporting  country  is  also  required. 

These  very  restrictive  measures  are  In- 
voked only  where  the  species  U  threatened 
with  extinction,  and  although  the  procedure 
appears  complex,  the  number  of  cases  for 
which  It  will  be  Invoked  should  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  cases  be  extremely  infrequent. 
Products 
The  draft  Convention  envisages  control- 
ling international  trade  In  "specimens"  (de- 
fined in  Article  I  as  any  representative,  dead 
or  alive,  of  a  species  of  wild  animal  or  plant 
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Included  In  Appendlce  I  or  n,  but  excluding 
animals  bred  In  captivity  or  cultivated 
plants)  or  "products  of  specimens"  (which  Is 
also  defined  in  Article  I) . 

The  UK  suggests  restricting  the  types  of 
product  to  those  which  are  listed  in  relation 
to  the  species  In  question  on  the  grounds 
of  difficulty  in  Identlflcatlon.  The  CCC  also 
took  note  of  the  practical  problems  in  Identi- 
fying  products   of   specimens. 

Accordingly,  it  is  considered  that  the  draft 
might  be  amended  in  line  with  the  UK 
proposal. 

Wild  animals  and  plants 
The  draft  Convention,  as  has  Just  been 
Indicated.  Is  restricted  to  wild  animals  and 
plants  with  specific  exemption  for  animals 
bred  in  captivity  or  cultivated  plants  (Ar- 
ticle I).  The  U.K.  suggests  bringing  the 
latter  under  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  wild  specimens.  This 
view  is  also  supported  by  the  CCC. 

Clearly  this  point  needs  discussion.  There 
is  considerable  merit  in  the  UK  and  CCC 
proposal.  The  draft  Convention  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  identlflcatlon  aspect  by  plac- 
ing the  onus  of  proof  on  the  Importer  (Ar- 
ticle 1X4)  or  the  issue  of  certificates  if 
origin  (Article  IX.4)  (some  States  are  ap- 
parently already  contemplating  some  form  of 
registration  of  certain  animals) . 

Scientific  purpose 

The  draft  Convention  includes  a  defini- 
tion of  "scientific  purpose"  (Article  I)  in 
relation  to  the  issue  of  Import  and  Export 
Permits  for  species  In  Appendix  I.  This  states 
that  "scientific  purpose  Includes  educational 
purposes". 

The  UK  suggests  that  "scientific  purpose" 
be  defined  as  "scientific  purpose  includes 
conservation,  breeding  and  research",  and 
has  pointed  out  that  "breeding"  is  intended 
to  refer  to  the  setting  up  of  breeding  units 
outside  the  country  of  origin  and  that 
"research"  is  intended  to  Include  scientific 
and  medical  research.  The  UK  further  in- 
dicates that  "educational  purposes"  should 
be  deleted  or  defined;  it  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  allow  trade  for  exhibitions  solely. 
Japan  also  notes  that  the  term  "educational 
purpose"   needs   further  clarification. 

In  this  connexion  It  is  recalled  that  an 
earlier  draft  defined  "scientific  purpose"  as 
including  zoological,  botanical,  educational 
and  propagatlonal  purposes. 

Again,  this  is  clearly  a  matter  for  further 
discussion    and   decision. 

PROPOSALS     AFFECTING     THE     BASIC     MECHANISM 

UK  proposal 

The  UK  proposes  one  single  appendix  in 
place  of  Appendices  I  and  II  and  Indicates 
that  trade  in  the  listed  species  should  with 
few  exceptions  be  permitted  for  a  scientific 
purpose  only.  This  list  would  be  restricted 
to  species  in  immediate  danger  of  extinction. 
The  UK  goes  on  to  indicate  that  the  range 
of  control  might  later  be  extended,  by  agree- 
ment, to  some  of  the  less  critically  endan- 
gered species. 

This  suggestion  would  eliminate  regulation 
of  trade  in  decreasing  species  and  hence 
would  remove  a  major  objective  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Kenya  proposal 

The  Kenya  Proposal  would  effectively  sub- 
stitute for  the  basic  mechanism  of  the  draft 
Convention  relating  to  control  of  trade  In 
species  listed  In  Appendix  II,  a  procedure 
whereby  Importing  countries  would  refuse 
to  Import  any  wild  animals  or  plants,  the 
export  of  which  is  restrlf-ted  by  protective 
measures  tn  the  State  of  origin  unless  the 
legality  of  the  export  has  been  verified.  It 
further  envisages  agreement  between  Con- 
tracting States  on  a  list  of  species  already 
threatened  with  world-wide  extinction  trade 
In  which  Is  to  be  prohibited  except  for  scl- 
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entlflc   or   propagatlve   purposes    (l.e    a  list 
similar  to  Appendix  I). 

In  Implementing  the  first  aspect  of  this 
proposal,  Kenya  suggests  that  all  Contract- 
ing States  shall  convey  to  the  Deposlt,-\ry 
Government  >  a  list  of  nationally  restrictive 
e.Kport  measures  affecting  export  of  wild  ani- 
mals and  plants  (except  for  some  specifically 
excluded  under  a  proposed  exemption)  uhiC, 
they  believe  may  be  entering  international 
trade.  Provision  is  then  made  for  this  I'sl 
to  be  up-dated  annually. 

The  use  of  export  permits  is  also  proposed 
along  similar  lines  to  those  of  the  second 
revised  draft,  with  import  permits  also  beiuu 
required  In  the  case  of  species  on  the  "threat- 
ened with  wrrlcl-wlde  extinction"  list. 

This  mechanism  warrants  careful  exami- 
nation as  a  potential  alternative  to  that  pro- 
posed tn  the  second  revised  draft.  It  is  a 
long-sought  objective  of  lUCN  (e.g.  Resolu- 
tion No.  10  of  the  lUCN  10th  General  As- 
sembly) and  has  already  been  Incorporated 
In  the  US  Lacey  Act.  It  was  not  adopted  as 
the  basis  for  the  second  revised  draft  because 
many  principal  importing  countries  indi- 
cated that  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
the  more  complex  administrative  measures 
that  the  Lacey  Act  has  involved  in  the  US. 

TRANSIT 

The  draft  Convention  involves  the  Import 
export  controls  applying  during  transit. 
Some  amelioration  of  the  regulatory  mecha- 
nUm  Is  permitted  under  Article  VII  In  that 
the  original  permits  suffice  for  material  in 
transit  and  the  normal  marking  require- 
ments are  waived  during  transit.  This  provi- 
sion alms  to  reduce  formalities  needed  fcr 
consignments  in  transit  across  the  terri- 
tories of  States  other  than  the  original  ex- 
porting State  and  the  final  importing  SUte 

The  UK  and  the  CCC  both  propose  that 
transit  provisions  be  dropp>ed.  They  point 
out  that  existing  International  customs 
transit  controls  are  limited  to  the  transit 
operation  Itself.  Any  substantial  Increase  In 
transit  controls  would  probably  result  In  a 
severe  Impediment  to  trade.  If  adequate  con- 
trols exist  at  the  initial  point  of  Import,  no 
further  controls  should  be  necessary. 

This  point  appears  well  grounded  and  It 
would  appear  desirable  to  eliminate  transit 
control  from  the  Convention. 

EFFECT   ON    NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

The  draft  Convention  sjjeclflcally  states 
that  Its  provisions  shall  In  no  way  affect 
the  right  of  a  Contracting  State  to  Impose 
In  national  legislation  stricter  measures  for 
controlling  export  or  Import  of  wild  animals 
and  plants  (Article  XV). 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  draft  Convention  has  laid  down  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  non-compliance 
with  its  provisions  (Article  XIV).  The  UK 
has  suggested  a  simplification  of  the  wording 
which  effectively  leaves  the  determination  of 
the  detailed  procedure  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Contracting  States  and  the  Advis^-ry 
Committee.  There  would  be  merit  in  ador-^ 
ing  this  sugge.stlon 

A.MrNCMFNTS 

The  draft  Convention  lays  down  rro- 
cedures  for  relatively  easy  amendment  of  the 
lists  of  species  contained  in  Appendices  I  and 
II.  (Article  XXIII).  The  UK  suggests  a  sim- 
plification by  adopting  one  procedure  only 
for  all  amendments  (both  to  the  Conventon 
Itself  and  all  three  Appendices) .  This  sug- 
gestion  warrants   close   examination. 

APPENDICES     I     AND     II 

No  detailed  comments  have  been  recel. "'1 
in  respect  of  the  species  listed  in  Appendices 
I  and  II.  The  lists  were  complied  by  IDCN 


'  This  may  need  modification  since  It  would 
Involve  the  Depository  Government  In  which 
Is  In  effect  bureau  duties  not  normally  as- 
sumed by  a  Depository  Government. 
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with  the  close  assistance  of  Its  Survival  Serv- 
ice CommlsBlon,  in  the  light  oX  cotmnents  re- 
ceived earlier  from  a  variety  of  eources. 

It  is  in  mind  that  they  should  be  amended 
as  follows; 

1.  Lencopsar  rothschildi — Hothchlld's 
nilnah  and  Lutra  pUttensis — La  Plat*  otter 
should  be  transferred  from  Appendix  U  to 
Appendix  L 

Four  species  of  turtles  should  be  added; 
naiuely ; 

Ti.'itudo  gcomctrica — Geometric  tortoise. 

Tcatudo  i/mpliora — Madagascar  tortoise. 

trct>no<'helt/s  imbricata — Hawks  bill  turtle. 

Lrpidochelys  kumpii — Atlantic  rldley 
tiu-tle. 

2.  The  following  species  should  be  added 
to  Appendix  II: 

Cants  lupus — Grey  wolf. 
Pantliera  onca — Jagxiar. 
Lcpidochclys  olivacea — Pacific  ridley  turtle. 

OTHER     MATTERS 

A  number  of  other  matters  are  Included 
l:i  the  summary  of  comments  received.  Theee 
wiU  all  need  examination  and  discussion  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  the  same  degree 
of  Impact  on  the  second  revised  draft  as 
those  dealt  with  above. 

iktrrn.ational  union  for  conservation  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Resources 
(Summary  of  comments  on  the  convention 
Oil  Uie  export,  import  and  transit  of  cer- 
tain species  of  wUd  animals  and  plants  (Re- 
vised draft  (2),  February  March  1971)  Re- 
ceived by  lUCN  up  to  December  1,  1971). 

introduction 

1.  In  September  1967  and  August  1969. 
lUCN  sent  to  Governments  communications 
covering  a  first  formal  draft  and  a  first  re- 
vised draft,  respectively,  of  a  proposed  Con- 
vention on  the  Export,  Import  and  Transit 
of  Certain  Species  of  Wild  Animals  and 
Plants. 

2.  Some  40  Governments  commented  on 
the  two  drafts  and  these  comments  were 
taken  into  account  in  preparing  a  second  re- 
vised draft  which  was  sent  In  March  1971  to 
all  Governments  eligible  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
posed Convention.  At  the  time  Governments 
were  asked  to  Indicate  if  they  were  prepared 
to  sign  the  Convention  In  the  terms  of  the 
draft  presented  or,  alternatively,  whether 
they  would  prefer  to  take  part  In  an  Inter- 
governmental conference  to  conclude  the 
Convention.  It  was  further  Indlacted  that  the 
Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  had 
agreed  to  act  as  Depositary  Government  and 
lUCN  had  offered  to  undertake  the  continu- 
ing bureau  duties  under  the  Convention.  It 
was  indicated  that  further  comments  on  the 
text  submitted  would  be  welcome. 

3.  The  second  revised  draft  was  also  sent 
to  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council  In  fol- 
lowing up  earlier  contacts;  and  the  Council 
undertook  to  obtain  from  its  members  com- 
ments on  the  Customs  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed Convention. 

4.  The  second  revised  draft  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  Intergovernmental  Working 
Group  on  Conservation  convened  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  UN  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  (Stockholm,  June 
1972),  and  was  considered  by  the  IWG  at  Its 
meeting  in  New  York,  14-17  September  1971. 
On  that  occasion  some  comments  in  writing 
were  submitted  by  the  Delegates  from  Ja- 
pan and  Kenya.  The  meeting  did  not  conalder 
details  of  the  draft  since  the  Delegation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  announced  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
convene  an  Intergovernmental  meeting  to 
discuss  and  conclude  a  convention  using  the 
second  revised  draft  as  the  basic  document 
la  AprU  1872. 

aXSPONSES 

5.  As  <rf  1  December  1971,  formal  responses 
have  been  received  from  twenty-three  Oov- 
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ernments  to  the  formal  note  sent  to  them  in 
March  1971,  and  Inlormal  contacts  were  made 
by  officials  from  four  others. 

6.  The  following  eleven  Governments  have 
Indicated  that  they  are  prepared  to  empower 
their  representatives  to  sign  the  Convention 
In  accordance  with  the  text  of  the  second 
revised  draft : 

Cambodia,  Cyprus,  Finland.  Greece.  Iran, 
Madagascar.  Panama,  The  Philippines.  Switz- 
erland. Thailand,  and  Vlet-nam. 

In  this  connexion  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  indicated  Its  wish  to  add  certain  species 
to  Appendices  I  and  II. 

7.  In  addition,  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  the 
following  Governments  that  have  not  yet 
responded  to  the  formal  note  of  March  1971, 
had  earlier  Indicated  that  they  were  willing 
to  sign  the  Convention  In  the  terms  of  either 
the  first  or  the  first  revised  drafts  of  1967 
and  1969  respectively: 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Mauri- 
tania,  Morocco,  Senegal,  and  South  Africa. 

8.  Detailed  comments  affecting  the  text  of 
tlie  second  revised  draft  have  been  received 
from  the  Governments  of: 

Kenya — Submitted  at  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal. 
Japan — Working   Group  on   Coiiservation. 
The  United  Kingdom. 

9.  Such  comment*  were  also  received  from 
the  Customs  Cooperation  Council  (OGC) , 
embracing  discussion  by  its  Permanent 
Technical  Committee  of  replies  received  by 
CCC  from: 

•Austria.  Belgium,  Finland,  'France, 
•Luxembourg.  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Roumania,  'The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Hungary.  Iran,  'Spain,  Switzerland, 
and  The  United  Kingdom. 

Comments  affecting  the  text  were  received 
from  those  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

10.  The  comments  from  these  various 
sources  that  affect  the  text  of  the  second 
revised  draft  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing section,  in  relation  to  the  various  Arti- 
cles affected. 

General 

11.  The  United  Kingdom  starts  its  observa- 
tions by  warmly  supporting  the  general  aim 
of  the  draft  Convention,  namely  to  safe- 
guard endangered  species  of  animals  and 
plants  by  regulating  traffic  in  them.  It  there- 
fore wishes  to  ensure  that  the  measures 
wouid  be  effective  and  enforcible  so  that  all 
Stat«s  would  be  prepared  to  support  them 
and  put  them  Into  effect.  It  considers  that 
the  Convention  should  concentrate  on  es- 
sentials, but  points  out  that  this  would  not 
preclude  countries  undertaking  to  work  to- 
wards safeguards  (not  necessarily  statutory) 
of  a  broader  kind  appropriate  to  their  own 
special  circumstances. 

12.  The  UK  believes  that  regulation  should 
be  primarily  at  the  i>olnt  of  origin,  i.e.  ex- 
port control  should  be  exercised  by  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  species  is  Indigenous.  These 
export  controls  shotild  be  reinforced  by  im- 
port controls  for  an  agreed  (single)  list  of 
endangered  species.  T^de  In  these  species 
should  with  few  exceptions  be  permitted 
only  for  a  scientific  purpose.  There  should 
be  some  form  of  international  supervision  of 
the  operation  of  the  Agreement. 

13.  At  the  same  time,  the  UK  considers 
that  these  controls  should  only  be  applied 
to  those  species  known  to  be  threatened  with 
extinction.  I.e.  they  believe  that  there  should 
be  only  one  schedule  to  the  Convention,  based 
on  the  present  Appendix  I.  Furthermore,  the 
UK  feels  that  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  Scientific  Authority  to  exercise  control 
In  reg^ulating  exports  or  ImpKjrts.  and  that  Its 
role  should  be  advisory.  The  UK  also  con- 
siders that  control  of  Intermediate  points 
In  the  marketing  chain  would  be  netu-ly  Im- 
possible to  make  effective,  so  that  maximum 
effort  should  be  centered  on  the  original  ex- 
port and  the  ultimate  Import.  The  UK  also 
points  out  that  control  of  transit  traffic  la 
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the  United  Kingdom  (and  In  most  other 
countries)  Is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Its  exten- 
sion therefore  to  animals  and  plants  covered 
by  the  Convention  would  Impose  an  added 
burden  on  carriers.  Customs  and  others,  and 
could  lead  to  delays  which  would  cause  dis- 
tress to  animals  In  transit.  For  this  reason, 
the  UK  would  not  enrtsage  introducing  tran- 
sit control  and  proposes  that  reference  to 
transit  control  should  be  deleted  from  the 
draft. 

14.  As  the  object  of  the  Convention  is  to 
conserve  rare  animals  and  plants,  the  UK 
feels  that  this  should  apply  to  animals  and 
plants  bred  under  controlled  conditions  as 
well  as  to  those  from  the  wild.  They  point  out 
that  control  at  a  point  of  exit  or  entry  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  bred  and 
wild  specimens  and  therefore  suggest  omit- 
ting the  word  "wild"  In  the  title  of  the  Con- 
vention and  substituting  the  word  "rare." 

15.  The  UK  feels  also  that  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  trade  In  all  products  of  endangered 
species  could  be  controlled,  mainly  because  of 
difficulties  of  Identification.  For  this  reason, 
they  consider  that  "products  of  specimens' 
as  a  general  category  should  not  be  Included 
in  the  control  measures,  but  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  enable  trade  in  ^ecified 
products  to  be  brought  under  control. 

16.  The  UK  further  points  out  that  plants 
are  Included  in  the  scope  of  the  Convention, 
but  because  of  practical  difficulties  of  identi- 
fication, etc  ,  none  have  been  listed  in  Ap- 
pendix I. 

17.  The  CCC  discussed  the  draft  from  a 
purely  technical  standpoint,  namely  the  Cus- 
toms aspects.  During  the  discussion  it  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  is  might  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  Customs  who  may  have  to  en- 
force the  part  of  the  draft  Convention  dealing 
with  import,  export  and  transit,  to  contribute 
substantially  and  effectively  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  provisions. 

18.  During  the  discussions  the  possibility 
of  some  form  of  control  along  the  lines  of 
that  used  in  the  case  of  narcotic  drugs,  where 
export  and  Import  permits  could  be  com- 
pared, was  raised.  However,  it  was  felt  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  Impracticable  in 
the  field  under  consideration.  Moreover,  an 
overall  control  would  not  be  compatible  with 
the  Increasing  trend  towards  simplified  pro- 
cedures and  the  limitation  of  physical  ex- 
amination of  goods  to  spot  checks. 

19.  No  general  comments  were  submitted 
by  the  Government  of  Kenya  in  writing  but 
an  alternative  draft  of  the  Convention  was 
tabled  at  the  meeting  of  the  IWG  on  Con- 
servation. 

20.  The  Government  of  Japan  believes  that 
the  majority  of  the  importing  countries 
should  participate  In  the  Convention,  be- 
cause, if  a  country  Importing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wild  animals  and  plants  does 
not  participate  In  the  Convention  and  con- 
sequently does  not  adhere  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Convention,  It  Is  to  be  feared  that  the 
most  important  objectives  of  the  Convention 
may  not  be  realized.  It  Is  advisable  for  as 
many  developing  countries  as  p>ossible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Convention  and  also  for  ad- 
vanced countries  to  give  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  those  developing  countries  so 
that  the  latter  can  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  Convention. 

Title 

21.  The  UK  proposes  deletion  of  the  word 
"transit"  and  also  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "wild"  by  the  word  "rare"  in  the  title, 
making  it  read:  "'Convention  on  the  Export 
and  Import  of  Certain  Species  of  Rare 
Animals  and  Plants". 

22.  Kenya  propoees  that  the  title  should 
read:  "Convention  on  the  Export,  Import  and 
Transit  of  Wildlife". 

Preamble 

23.  The  UK  proiKKee  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "rare"  for  "wild"  In  paragraph  1 
of  the  Preamble,  and  the  deletion  of  the  word 
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"transit"  from  paragraph  3.  Tbey  further 
propose  that  "products  of  specimens"  as  a 
geiveral  category  should  not  be  included  In 
the  control  measures,  and  that  instead,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  enable  trade  in 
specified  products  to  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. This  would  also  aSect  paragraph  3  of 
the  Preamble. 

24.  Kenya  proposes  the  substituting  of  the 
following  three  paragraphs  for  the  present 
Preamble: 

•Recognizing  that  the  wildlife  of  the  earth 
in  its  many  beautiful  and  varied  forms  Is  an 
irreplaceable  part  of  the  life-sustaining 
ecology  of  the  earth  which  must  be  protected 
for  this  and  the  generations  to  come: 

"Recognizing  that  the  people  within  the 
sovereign  nations  are  and  should  be  the  best 
protectors  of  that  wildlife  which  occurs  with- 
in their  own  national  borders,  such  wild- 
life being  precious  to  them  most  particxilarly. 

"Recognizing,  however,  that  no  nation  has 
any  means  of  effectively  policing  its  exports 
and  so  has  no  means  of  protecting  its  wild- 
life from  excessive  commercial  use  in  inter- 
national trade  without  the  cooperation  of  im- 
porting nations: " 

Article  I:  Definitions 

26.  The  UK  proposes  that  the  deflnltlon 
of  "specimen"  should  be  expanded  to  include 
products  of  endangered  species  if  specifically 
listed.  This  would  also  involve  deleting  the 
words  "and  products  of  specimens"  through- 
out the  Convention. 

26.  The  UK  feels  that  the  criteria  for  the 
Inclusion  of  specific  products  of  endangered 
species  already  listed  in  the  schedule  should 
be  that  tbey  are  readily  identifiable  by  com- 
petent authorities,  such  as  Customs  officials, 
that  there  is  a  significant  international  trade 
in  the  products,  and  that  this  trade  is  ad- 
versely affecting  the  status  of  the  species. 

37.  The  CCC  also  agrees  that  there  would 
be  great  practical  problems  in  Identifying 
"products  of  specimens"  as  the  range  of 
goods  in  which  they  could  be  contained 
seems  to  be  extremely  wide. 

28.  The  UK  comment  already  referred  to 
in  paragraph  23  about  substituting  the  word 
"rare"  for  "wild"  will  also  affect  the  deflnl- 
tlon of  "specimen". 

29.  The  Kenya  draft  proposes  CMnitting  the 
definitions  of  "specimen"  and  "product  of 
specimen"  and  substituting  the  following 
three  definitions: 

"Wildlife"  shall  mean  any  representative 
of  any  animal  or  plant  species,  except  seed, 
normally  found  in  a  wild  state,  whether  or 
not  raised  in  captivity,  dead  or  alive,  or  any 
part  or  product  thereof,  raw  or  in  any  state 
of  manufacture,  except  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing. Jewellery  or  household  effects  being  used 
by  a  private  person  for  his  or  her  personal 
needs  which  is  not  for  resale; 

"Country  of  wlgin"  shall  mean  country 
of  birth  or  germination:  "country  of  export" 
shall  mean  any  country  to  which  a  ship- 
ment is  destined  other  than  the  country  of 
origin;" 

30.  Japan  points  out  that,  since  the  iden- 
tification of  specimens  which  have  lost  their 
original  shape  woiild  be  difficult,  the  present 
definition  and  especially  the  exemptions 
should  be  carefuUy  studied  and  clarified  as 
soon  as  possible. 

31.  The  UK  further  proposes  that  the  defi- 
nition of  "scientific  purpose"  should  be 
amended  to  read:  "scientific  purpose"  in- 
cludes conservation,  breeding  and  reaearch;". 
They  point  out  that  "breeding"  should  In- 
clude setting  up  breeding  imlts  outside  the 
countries  to  which  species  are  indigenous 
and  that  "research"  should  Include  not  only 
scientific  research  but  also  medical  research. 

32.  Kenya  proposes  the  Introduction  of 
definitions  for  "export  permit",  "re-export 
permit",  "restricted"  and  "prohibited"  as 
follows: 

"Xxp<vt  permit"  shall  mean  an  official  per- 
mit which  servea  to  permit  the  departur*  of 
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wildlife  from  a  country  which  has  accented 
the  importation  of  shipment; 

"Re-export  permit"  shaU  mean  that  same 
export  permit  as  it  serves  to  permit  the  en- 
try of   wildlife  into   an   importing  country; 

"Restricted"  shall  mean  the  exercise  of 
export  control  for  wildlife  protection  pur- 
poses; 

"Prohibited"  shall  mean  the  total  prohibi- 
tion of  export  and  Import  by  all  the  Contract- 
ing States,  with  the  exception  of  specimens 
for  scientific  or  propagatlve  purpoees." 

33.  Japan  points  out  that  the  term  "edu- 
cational purposes"  requires  further  clarifica- 
tion. 

Article  II:  Fundamental  principle 

34.  The  UK  proposes  that  reference  to  tran- 
sit and  products  of  speclments  be  deleted  for 
the  reasons  set  out  above  They  consider  that 
regulation  of  trade  by  international  Agree- 
ment should  be  restricted  to  species  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  extinction.  TTiis  concen- 
trates attention  on  the  Immediate  conserva- 
tion problem  and  also  limits  the  controls  to 
those  which  must  be  seriously  enforced.  As 
experience  is  gained,  and  when  the  controls 
are  seen  to  be  effective,  the  range  of  the  con- 
trols could  be  extended,  by  agreement  to,  for 
example,  some  of  the  less  critically  endan- 
gered species.  And  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
individual  countries  taking  their  control  of 
trade  further  If  they  wish. 

35.  Kenya  proposes  a  different  approach  In 
that  It  asks  Contracting  States  not  to  permit 
the  Import  of  any  wildlife,  the  export  of 
which  Is  restricted  as  a  wildlife  protection 
measure  by  any  other  Contracting  State. 
Furthermore,  Kenya  suggests  that  because 
some  wildlife  forms  are  already  threatened 
with  world-wide  extinction,  the  Contracting 
States  should  agree  on  a  list  of  such  forms 
and  that  the  export.  Import  and  transit  of 
these  forms  would  be  prohibited  except  for 
scientific  or  propagatlve  purposes. 

36.  To  give  effect  to  their  proposals,  Kenya 
suggests  that  the  present  three  paragraphs  of 
Article  II  be  deleted  and  be  replaced  by  the 
following  three  paragraphs: 

"1.  In  order  to  enable  the  enforcement  of 
wildlife  protection  measures  not  otherwise 
enforceable,  the  Contracting  States  agree  not 
to  permit  the  Import  of  any  wUdllfe  the  ex- 
port of  which  U  restricted  as  a  wildlife  pro- 
tection measure  by  any  other  Contracting 
State  or  States  without  verifying  the  legality 
of  the  export. 

"2.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  vertlficatlon 
with  least  delay,  possibility  of  error,  and  ex- 
pense, the  Contracting  States  will  regulate 
the  import  and  export  of  restricted  wildlife  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  In 
this  Convention. 

"3.  Because  some  wildlife  forms  are  al- 
ready threatened  with  world-wide  extinction, 
the  Contracting  States  shall  agree  on  a  list  of 
such  wildlife  forms,  the  export,  import  and 
transit  of  which  shall  be  prohibited,  with  the 
exception  of  specimens  for  scientific  or  prop- 
agatlve purposes." 

37.  Kenya  also  suggests  the  introduction  of 
two  further  Articles  (their  Articles  III  and  V) 
which  relate  to  the  provisions  of  Article  n 
of  the  second  revised  draft: 

"Article  m:  The  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  national  export 
measures  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
killing  of  wildlife  or  its  removal  live  from  a 
nation;  the  provisions  of  this  Convention 
shall  not  apply  to  national  export  mecisures 
designed  to  discourage  or  prohibit  the  export 
of  wildlife  In  one  or  more  states  of  manvifac- 
ture  only,  so  as  to  foster  its  export  In  other 
states  of  manufacture." 

"Article  V: 

1.  Within  four  months  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Convention,  all  Contracting 
States  shall  convey  to  the  Depositary  Qovem- 
ment  a  list  of  nationally  restrictive  wildlife 
export  measures  not  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  under  Article  HI 
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and  with  respect  to  wildlife  which  they  have 
reason  to  believe  may  be  entering  Interna 
tional  trade.  Such  list  shall  include  scientific 
and  common  names,  together  with  a  short 
description  of  the  wildlife  alive  and,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge,  of  the  form  in  which 
the  WUdllfe  may  be  entering  IntemaUonai 
trade. 

2.  Annually  thereafter,  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31st,  all  Contracting  States  shall  convey 
to  the  Depositary  Government  a  lut  of  addi- 
tions or  deletions  to  the  list  outlined  in  para" 
graph  1  of  this  Article. 

3.  Three  months  from  the  date  of  conse- 
quent publication  by  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ment, all  Contracting  States  shall  allow  fur- 
ther export  of  such  wildlife,  including  tro- 
phles  secured  through  licenced  hunting  only 
with  a  valid  export  permit  issued  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention." 
Article  III:  Export  of  specimens  and  products 

of  specimeru 

38.  The  UK  points  out  that  the  object  of 
the  Convention  Is  to  conserve  rare  specimens 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  Indigenous 
They  propose  that  the  export  provisions 
should  be  limited  to  States  "to  which  the 
specimens  are  Indigenous".  They  state  that 
this  would  not  prevent  other  countries  con- 
trolling re-export  by  legislation  but  they  do 
not  consider  it  essential  to  the  objects  of  the 
Convention  that  they  should  necessarily  do 
so.  They  further  point  out  that  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  Introduction  of  the  qualify- 
ing phrase  creates  a  loophole,  In  that  by 
smuggling  specimens  to  a  Contracting  State 
to  which  they  are  Indigenous,  the  conUol  Is 
evaded.  In  their  opinion,  whether  this  would 
be  significant  Is  debatable,  but  they  would  t>e 
prepared  to  consider  closing  the  loophole,  if 
It  can  be  shown  to  exist,  by  rewarding  the 
Articles  concerned  with   Imports, 

39.  The  UK's  proposals  involve  deleting  the 
words  "and  producta  of  specimens"  after  the 
word  "specimens'  and  adding  the  words 
"from  a  State  to  which  they  are  Indigenous 
after  the  words  "shall  not  be  permitted"  in 
Article  III. 

40.  Kenya  envisages  a  somewhat  different 
mechanism  for  regulating  trade.  Its  sug- 
gested rewording  for  the  broad  area  of  pro- 
visions covered  by  the  present  Article  III  of 
the  second  revised  draft  is  as  follows: 

"Article  IV:  The  export  of  restricted  aund 
prohibited  wildlife  shaU  be  permitted  only 
to  a  destination  In  a  Contracting  State:  the 
import  of  restricted  and  prohibited  wildlife 
shall  be  permitted  only  from  a  provenance 
In  a  Contracting  State." 

41.  Delegates  to  the  CCC  meeting  were 
unanimous  In  the  view  that  the  major  con- 
trol effort  should  be  concentrated  at  the 
point  of  export.  The  presentation  to  the 
Customs  of  an  export  permit  issued  by  the 
competent  body  and  authorizing  the  ex- 
portation of  the  animal,  product,  etc.  was 
considered  to  be  workable  In  practice.  How- 
ever, Customs  services  might  In  certain  cases 
not  be  In  a  position  to  determine  whether 
an  animal,  product,  etc.  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  permit.  It  would  therefore  be 
necessary  to  consider  arranging  for  certain 
Customs  offices  to  specialize  In  this  kind  of 
control  or  using  the  services  of  the  appro- 
fnlate  national  agency.  It  was  also  suggested 
that,  since  export  control  had  been  abolished 
in  many  countries,  action  by  the  Customi 
should  be  limited  to  endorsing  the  permits 
pnxKluced.  Some  delegates  held  the  view  that 
if  export  permita  were  issued  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities  In  the  exporting  country, 
no  further  controls  should  be  necessary. 
These  oommenta  relate  to  both  Articles  in 
and  IV. 

Article  IV:  Export  permits 

42.  The  UK,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned earlier,  proposes  that  ooly  those 
States  to  which  specimens  are  indigenous 
should  be  required  to  •xtt'dac  export  ooatrol. 
Tbey  further  point  out  that,  If  transit  tnUBe 
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is  not  to  be  regtilated  under  the  Convention, 
then  re-export  would  also  not  need  to  be 
covered. 

43.  Furthermore,  the  UK  points  out  that. 
If  its  suggestion  was  followed  that  there 
be  only  one  Appendix  to  the  Convention, 
then  Appendix  I  specimens  would  not  need 
to  be  given  special  treatment.  They  further 
consider  that  export  for  purposes  other  than 
scientific  purposes  should  be  allowed  excep- 
tionally, for  example,  domestic  i>eta  travelling 
with  their  owners,  animals  in  travelling 
circuses,  or  In  the  fur  trade,  where  the 
capture  of  the  animal  has  been  authorized 
by  the  country  to  which  it  is  indigenous. 

44.  In  line  with  Its  general  c(»nments.  the 
UK  proposes  that  the  scientific  authority  be 
purely  advisory.  Under  these  circumstances. 
Its  endorsement  of  a  specimen  would  not  be 
appropriate,  since  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  control  would  be  vested  In  the  appro- 
priate "comi>etent  authority".  Again,  the  UK 
believes  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
grant  of  an  export  permit  conditional  on  the 
receipt  beforehand  of  the  import  permit  It- 
self, but  It  would  have  no  objection  to  mak- 
ing It  conditional  on  evidence  that  an  Import 
permit  Is  likely  to  be  issued.  Having  these 
comments  In  mind,  the  UK  proposes  that 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Article  IV  of  the  second 
revised  draft  be  replaced  by  a  new  paragraph 
1  reading  eis  follows: 

"1.  Export  Permits  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article  shall  be  granted  by  the  State 
to  which  specimens  are  indigetujus  only: 

"(a)  After  proof  of  the  lawful  nature  of 
the  killing,  capture  or  collection  of  the 
animal  or  plant  has  been  provided,  and 

"(b)  Where  the  specimen  is  to  be  exported 
lor  scientific  purposes;  or  such  other  excep- 
tional purpose  as  may  be  considered  war- 
ranted In  the  circumstances,  and 

"(c)  On  condition  that  satisfactory  evi- 
dence Is  produced  that  the  Import  Permit 
referred  to  In  Article  VI  will  be  Issued." 

45  The  UK  believes  that  a  separate  export 
permit  will  be  required  for  each  species 
(Should  this  read  "specimen")  but  considers 
that  this  need  not  be  stipulated  in  the  text 
since  the  form  as  set  out  in  Appendix  III 
determines  this.  Accordingly,  the  UK  pro- 
poses deletion  of  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  IV. 

46.  The  UK  further  suggests,  apart  from 
the  deletion  of  the  words  "or  product  of 
specimen"  in  Article  IV,  some  minor  reword- 
ing, namely  by  substituting  the  word  "dis- 
tinguished" by  the  words  "appropriately 
Identified". 

47.  The  UK  polnU  out  that  the  possibility 
exists  of  abuse  of  an  export  permit  (for  ex- 
ample, by  re-using  It  after  the  article  it 
certifies  hsa  heen  exported  or  by  diverting  the 
article  to  a  different  destination  from  that 
declared)  and  this  should  be  prevented  by 
requiring  the  F>*''niit  to  be  surrendered  to 
(or  controlled  by)  the  Importing  country  on 
completion  of  the  transaction  and  by  having 
It  made  out  to  a  named  destination.  Accord- 
ingly, the  UK  proposes  the  addition  of  a  fur- 
ther paragraph  to  Article  IV  reading: 

"4.  The  Export  Permit  shall  be  surrendered 
to  the  State  to  which  the  specimen  is  ex- 
ported." 

48.  In  relation  to  paragraph  5  of  Article 
IV.  the  UK  points  out  that  the  detaUs  of 
application  for  and  granting  of  a  permit  are 
primarily  confidential  among  the  applicant, 
the  Issuing  authority,  and  the  authorities  in 
the  country  of  Importation,  and  that  there 
seems  no  need  for  copies  to  be  sent  to  the 
Central  Bureau  if  the  precautions  suggested 
for  surrender  of  permits  are  taken.  But  gen- 
eral particulars  of  them  could  be  sent  with 
an  annual  return  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  2  of  Article  xn  and  paragraph  2 
of  Article  XIII.  Provided  statistical  rettims 
are  made,  the  UK  doubte  whether  there  Is 
any  benefit  to  be  gained  from  lodging  copies 
of  the  f>ermits  themselves;  this  woiUd  doubt- 
less make  the  operation  more  expensive. 
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49.  In  a  further  comment,  the  UK  states 
that,  since  transit  traffic  is  not  to  be  con- 
trolled, where  re-export  is  involved,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  some  form  of  cer- 
tification, e.g.  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  evidence  that  the  original  export  import 
satisfied  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

50.  Kenya  proposes  a  somewhat  different 
usage  of  an  export  permit  and  suggests  the 
introduction  of  a  series  of  Articles  (their 
Articles  VI  to  IX)  in  substitution  for  Article 
IV: 

■Article  VI:  Export  permits  shall  not  b« 
valid  unless: 

"1.  If  granted  by  a  Coimtry  of  Origin, 
proof  has  been  shown  that  the  wildlife  was 
not  taken,  killed,  possessed  or  transported 
in  violation  of  national  or  regional  law. 

"2.  If  granted  by  a  Country  of  re-export, 
verified  with  the  entry  export  permit  under 
which  the  wildlife  first  entered  the  Country; 
the  export  permit  showing  in  the  appropriate 
place  the  number,  date,  and  nome  of  issu- 
ing State  of  the  entry  export  permit,  as  well 
as  such  information  relating  to  any  previous 
export  re-export  permits  that  may  be  found 
on  the  entry  export  permit. 

"3.  If  granted  for  the  export  of  prohibited 
wildlife,  the  number,  date  and  name  of  the 
Issuing  State  of  an  lmp>ort  permit  Is  shown. 

"4.  Issued  by  the  appropriate  government 
authority  in  the  Country  of  Shipment  in 
conformance  with  the  model  set  out  in 
Appendix  — ." 

"Article  VII:  The  provisions  of  paragraph 
2  of  article  VI  shall  go  into  effect  In  the  Con- 
tracting States  with  respect  to  any  given 
wildlife  one  year  following  national  notice  of 
restriction  to  its  citizens  and  nationals  with 
respect    to    that    wildlife,    and    not    before." 

"Article  VIII:  Export  permits  shall  not  be 
Issued: 

"1.  For  wildlife  seized  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  of  a  Country  of 
Origin  as  a  consequence  of  violation  of 
eiiher  national  or  regional  law  and  subse- 
quently sold. 

"2.  For  wildlife  seized  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  of  a  Contracting 
SiHie  as  a  consequence  of  violation  of  na- 
tional laws  to  enforce  this  Convention  and 
subsequently  sold. 

"3.  For  prohibited  wildlife  except: 

"(a)  for  scientific  or  propagatlve  purpose; 
and 

"(b)  upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  valid  im- 
port permit  directly  from  the  appropriate 
government  authority  in  the  Importing  na- 
tion." 

"Article  IX:  Upon  issuance  of  an  export 
permit  in  conformance  with  the  foregoing 
Articles: 

"1.  The  original  and  two  copies  shall  be 
given  to  the  exporter  who  shall  either  carry 
the  export  permit  with  the  item  or  send  the 
original  and  one  cc^y  to  the  importer  at  the 
shipment's  destination.  A  third  copy  of  the 
export  permit  shall  be  sent  directly  to  the 
appropriate  government  authority  within  the 
State  of  destination. 

"2.  If  granted  by  a  Country  of  Export,  the 
entry  export  permit  shall  be  Indelibly 
stamped  "Exported",  together  with  the  date 
and  number  of  the  export  permit  and  re- 
turned to  file,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
export  permit.  If  the  wildlife  to  be  exported 
composes  only  a  portion  of  the  quantity 
shown  on  the  entry  export  permit,  then  that 
portion  shall  be  shown  as  exported.  If  the 
wildlife  to  be  exported  conslste  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  the  entry  expc«-t  permit 
shows  raw  goods,  then  the  exporter  and  the 
appropriate  government  authority  shall 
agree  on  the  portion  of  raw  goods  shown  on 
the  entry  export  permit  that  is  represented 
by  the  manufactured  goods  to  he  exported 
and  that  shall  be  shown  as  exported." 

Article  V:  Import  of  specimens  and  products 
of  specimens 
51.  As  was  pointed  out  In  the  general  com- 
ments, the  UK  suggests  that  the  Article  be 
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applied  to  import  from  countries  to  which 
specimens  are  indigenous.  Again,  in  line 
with  the  UK's  earlier  commenta,  as  there 
would  be  only  one  list  instead  of  Appendices 
I  and  II,  the  species  listed  in  Appendix  I 
would  not  be  given  special  treatment.  Fur- 
thermore, under  these  circumstances,  fur- 
ther marking  by  the  Importing  country 
would  not  need  to  be  provided  for,  since 
transfer  is  authenticated  by  the  exporting 
country's  mark  (where  practicable),  and 
transit  trade  is  not  to  be  controlled.  Accord- 
ingly, the  UK  proposes  that  paragraph  1  of 
Article  V  be  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"a  provenance  In"  from  sub-paragraph  (a) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  deletion  of  the  words 
"where  a  species  Is  listed  in  Appendix  I" 
from  sub-paragraph  (c)  of  this  paragraph, 
and  the  deletion  of  the  last  sentence  of 
this  paragraph. 

52.  The  UK  also  suggests  the  rewording  of 
paragraph  2  to  make  it  clear  that  Import 
would  only  be  allowed  tmder  this  provision 
to  a  country  to  which  the  specimen  is  in- 
digenous or  that  has  an  appropriate  rescue 
centre.  The  suggested  amended  paragraph 
reads: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  importation  shall 
be  permitted  to  the  State  to  which  a  speci- 
men Is  indigenous  or  to  any  other  State  for 
despatch  to  a  rescue  centre  In  accordance 
with  tbe  provisions  on  Article  IX." 

53.  The  UK  further  considers  that  a  Con- 
tracting State  Importing  a  specimen  from 
a  non-contracting  State  may  not  know  the 
latter's  exporting  laws  but  would  have  to  act 
on  the  best  knowledge  available.  Accordingly, 
the  UK  suggests  that  paragraph  3  be  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  words  "or  products  of 
specimens  whose  origin  is  in"  and  substitut- 
ing the  words  "specimens  which  are  indi- 
genous to",  and  adding  the  words  "the  Con- 
tracting State  is  satisfied  that  "  after  the 
words  "provided  that". 

54.  The  CCC  made  a  general  comment  on 
this  Article  that  only  in  special  circum- 
stances could  import  controls  be  effectively 
operated.  Whilst  Customs  officers  at  frontiers 
wovild  be  familiar  with  the  regulations  In 
force  in  their  own  country,  they  could  not 
reasonable  be  expected  to  have  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  those  iii  force  In  other  countries. 
As  in  the  case  of  exportation.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies to  determine  whe'her  the  animal,  prnrt- 
uct,  etc.  presented  at  importation  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  permit  or  whether, 
when  a  permit  was  produced,  the  permit  and 
the  animal,  product,  etc.  matched. 

55.  Kenya  propwDses  that  a  new  Article  (their 
Article  X)  be  substituted  for  Article  V  of  the 
second  revised  draft  as  follows : 

"Article  X: 

"1.  Contracting  States  shall,  with  the  aid 
of  appropriate  institutions,  familiarize  their 
importation  authorities  with  the  names  and 
appearances  of  restricted  wildlife  together 
with  the  names  of  such  nations  as  restrict, 
and  with  the  names  and  appearances  of  pro- 
hibited wUdllfe. 

"2.  Four  months  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion by  the  Depository  Government  of  the 
restricted  and  prohibited  liste.  Importation 
shall  be  allowed : 

"(a)  only  upon  presentation  by  the  im- 
porter of  a  valid  entry  export  permit.  Im- 
portation authorities  shall  be  Instructed  to 
be  alert  for  irregularities  and  to  verify  spe- 
cies and  quantities  with  a  copy  of  the  entry 
export  permit  that  shaU  have  been  centrally 
received  directly  from  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernment authority  In  the  Country  of  Ship- 
ment, if  such  is  stispected; 

"(b)  if  prohibited  wUdllfe,  only  upon 
presentation  of  a  valid  Import  permit,  as 
well  as  a  valid  export  permit." 

Article  VI:  Import  permita 

56.  The  UK  makes  further  comments  on 
import  permits  In  line  with  the  comments 
made  on  export  permits.  They  believe  that 
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In  addition  to  p>ermltting  Imports  for  a  sci- 
entific purpose,  provision  should  be  added  to 
permit  import  for  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  TTK  alao  believes  that  It  would  be  satis- 
factory to  permit  the  Issues  of  an  Import 
permit  to  a  dealer,  provided  the  user  of  the 
specimen  Is  named  and  known,  although 
they  would  not  allow  Imports  to  an  unspeci- 
fied person,  i.e.  as  stock-in-trade. 

57.  Again  In  line  with  its  earlier  comments, 
the  OK  considers  that  there  is  no  need  to 
provide  for  the  scientific  authority's  agree- 
ment, since  the  Issuing  authority  u'lll  have 
taken  its  advice  Accordingly,  the  UK  pro- 
poses that  paragraph  1  of  Article  VI  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "or  product 
of  specimen"  from  sub-paragraph  (a)  of 
this  paragraph,  and  adding  the  words  "or 
such  other  exceptional  purpose  as  may  be 
considered  warranted  in  the  circumstances, 
and"  after  the  words  "scientific  pvirpose"  in 
this  sub-paragraph:  and  that  the  words  "the 
applicant  for  the  permit  is"  be  deleted  from 
sub-paragraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph,  as 
well  as  the  words  "or  product  of  specimen"; 
and  that  the  words  "Is  named"  be  added  after 
the  words  "in  question"  in  this  sub-para- 
graph; furthermore,  that  sub-paragraph  (c) 
of  this  paragraph  be  deleted 

58  The  UK  sees  no  need  to  Impose  a  stand- 
ard form  of  Import  permit,  since  these  per- 
mits are  of  significance  only  to  the  importing 
country  itself  It  also  believes  that  Import 
permits  should  be  confidential  between  the 
Importer  and  the  Issuing  authority  and  that, 
as  In  the  case  of  export  permits,  statistical 
returns  shoiild  be  adequate.  Accordingly,  the 
UK  proposes  that  paragraph  2  of  Article  VI 
be  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "conform 
to  the  model  set  out  In  Appendix  ni  and  if 
they"  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph, and  that  the  last  sentence  of  the  same 
paragraph  be  also  deleted  For  the  same 
reason,  the  UK  would  propcse  that  paragraph 
3  of  ArUcle  VI  be  deleted 

59.  Kenya  proposes  the  substitution  of  five 
new  Articles  for  ArUcle  VI  of  the  Convention 
as  follows: 

"Article  XI:  Import  permits  for  prohibited 
wildlife  shall  not  be  valid  unless: 

"1.  Issued  lor  scientific  or  propagatlve 
purposes  only. 

"2.  Issued  to  the  jjerson  or  Institution  that 
will  use  the  prohibited  wildlife  for  the  sci- 
entific or  propagative  purpose  stated. 

"3.  Issued  by  the  appropriate  government 
authority  conforming  virlth  the  model  set  out 
In  Appendix — ." 

"Article  XII:  Upon  entry  of  the  wildlife 
In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  th«  entry 
export  pennlt,  and  the  import  permit.  If  any, 
shall  be  taken,  indelibly  cancelled,  and  cen- 
trally filed  for  reference  in  the  even  of  sub- 
sequent re-export  and  for  other  purpoees." 

"Article  Xni: 

"1.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticles V  through  XII.  permits  shall  not  be 
required  when  prohibited  wildlife  is  Imported 
or  exported  to  be  returned  to  its  place  of 
origin  or  to  be  sent  to  a  rescue  center  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article — . 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticles V  through  Xrr.  permits  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  wildlife  being  transported  as  the 
property  of  a  circus,  menagerie  or  other  trav- 
eling exhibition,  provided  the  exporter  or 
Importer  is  able  to  provide  proof  that  the 
animsa  was  required  before  this  Convention 
came  into  force  or  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention  after  that 
date." 

"Article  XIV:  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  IV,  Contracting  States  may 
Import  from  a  State  not  a  party  to  this  Con- 
vention prohibited  wildlife  whose  origin  Is  In 
such  State  for  scientific  or  ppopagatlve  pur- 
poses, provided  that  the  exportation  is  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  non-con- 
tracting State." 

"ArUcl*  XV:  WikUlfe  aetxed  la  transit  or 
otherwise  acquired  by  the  Government  of  a 
Contracting  State  as  a  consequence  of  vio- 
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latlon  of  the  national  laws  enacted  to  en- 
force this  Convention  shall  be : 

"1.  If  living  prohibited  wildlife,  returned 
to  its  place  of  ortgln.  or,  should  tills  prove 
Impracticable  or  likely  to  endanger  the  ani- 
mal's survival,  sent  to  a  rescue  center,  or 

"2.  Offered  to  a  recognized  scientific  or 
educational  institution,  or 

"3.  Destroyed,  or 

"4.  In  the  case  of  live  animals  only,  un- 
desired  by  an  educational  or  scientific  insti- 
tution, sold. 

"5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 3  and  4  of  this  Article,  live  animals 
shall  be  neither  sold  nor  offered  for  medical 
research." 

Article  VII:  Transit  and  exhibitions 

60.  The  UK  believes  that  transit  trade 
should  not  be  controlled  by  the  Convention. 
It  further  believes  that  there  la  no  need  to 
exclude  circuses  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention,  since  the  UK  experience  sug- 
gests that  It  would  be  Impracticable  to  ex- 
empt them  on  the  basis  of  when  or  how  the 
animals  were  originally  obtained  as  has  been 
proposed.  There  would  be  less  temptation  to 
transfer  a  specimen  Illegally  If  a  declaration 
had  to  be  made  to  obtain  a  permit.  But  the 
permits  would  be  temporary  only,  and  reqviire 
the  animals  to  be  transferred  again  within  a 
stated  time.  Accordingly,  the  UK  pr:)po&es 
that  Article  VII  be  deleted. 

Article  VIII:  Scientific  authorities 

61.  The  UK  states  that  responsibility  for 
controlling  (licensing,  etc.)  exports  and  Im- 
ports will  usually  rest  with  an  executive 
government  department,  responsible  to  a 
Minister.  This  responsibility  could  not  be 
passed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  UK.  to 
a  purely  scientific  body.  The  role  of  the  Scien- 
tific Authority  must  therefore  be  advisory 
to  the  executive  body;  It  should,  however, 
have  flexible  terms  of  reference  to  enable  it 
to  advise  domestically  on  any  aspect  of  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  controls.  F'ro- 
vlslon  should  be  made  in  the  Convention  for 
changing  the  Sdentiflc  Authority.  The  "Ad- 
visory Committee'  dealt  with  in  Article  XI 
would,  however,  be  recognised  as  the  inter- 
national guide  to  policy  and  practice. 

62.  Accordingly,  the  UK  proposes  that 
paragraph  I  of  Article  VIII  be  amended  by 
substituting  the  word  "advising"  for  the  word 
"ruling',  ai^d  deletiug  the  words  "and  prod- 
ucts of  specimens"  from  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph;  substituting  the  words  "give 
its  advice  with  the  general  object  of  ensur- 
ing" for  the  words  "approve  requests  before 
it  only  when  It  considers  that  they  are  ade- 
quately Justified  and  that  the  Import  or 
export  in  question  will  not  be  detrimental 
to"  In  the  second  sentence  of  this  paragraph; 
and  substituting  the  words  "giving  its  ad- 
vice" for  the  words  "ruling  on  the  requests 
before  it"  in  the  third  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. The  UK  would  also  add  a  new  para- 
graph 3  to  Article  VIII  reading : 

"3.  If  a  Contracting  State  changes  Its  Sci- 
entific Authority  the  Depositary  Government 
shall  be  noUfied." 

Article  IX:  National  measures 

63.  The  UK  has  considerable  doubts  about 
the  acceptability  or  practicability  of  making 
poaaesslon  or  selling  of  endangered  species  an 
offence,  so  this  provision  should  be  omitted 
The  UK  would  prefer  to  concentrate  effort  on 
preventing  Illegal  export  and  Import  and 
penalising  this  sufficiently  to  prevent  pos- 
session being  worthwhile.  This  violation  (I.e. 
Illegal  Import  or  export)  would  constitute 
the  offence  to  be  Identified  and   proved. 

64.  Accordingly,  the  UK  projxjses  to  amend 
paragraph  I  of  Article  IX  by  substituting 
the  words  "make  it  an  offense  to  export,  or 
Import,  or  attempt  to  export  or  import"  for 
the  words  "prohibit  and  penalize  any  export. 
Import  or  transit,  or  attempted  export,  im- 
port or  transit  of  specimens  or  products  of" 
lu  sub-paragraph  (ai  of  this  paragraph;  and 
by  deleting  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  this  para- 
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graph,  renumbering  sub-paragraph  (c)  u 
sub-paragraph  (b).  and  deleting  the  words 
"and  products  of  specimens"  and  the  wotds 
"and  (b)"  from  this  sub-paragraph. 

65.  The  UK  further  suggests  that,  whilst 
the  advice  of  experts  should  be  taken  in  im- 
plementing the  Convention,  the  Implementa- 
tion itself  should  be  by  the  executive  author- 
ity. Accordingly,  it  woiUd  propose  that  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  rx  be  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  words  "they  have  the  advice"  for 
the  words  "the  measures  called  for  under  this 
Convention  are  implemented  by"  in  this 
parflgraph.  and  by  adding  the  words  "In  im- 
plementing  the  measures  called  for  under 
this  Convention"  at  the  end  of  this  para- 
graph. 

66.  The  UK  does  not  feel  that  breeding  in 
captivity  should  be  a  reason  for  exemption 
Further.  It  points  out  that  it  hardly  geems 
necessary  to  stipulate  that  onus  of  proving 
that  an  export  or  import  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  permit  should  fall  on  the  exporter/ 
importer;  In  practice,  the  UK  has  found  that 
qxieries  can  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  an 
exchange  of  information  between  the  ex- 
porter/importer and  the  controlling  author- 
ity. Although  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
a  registration  and  marking  system  for  ani- 
mals, etc..  bred  In  captivity,  to  relieve  own- 
ers or  dealers  of  the  suspicion  of  having  im- 
ported exported  them  Illegally,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  Include  this  in  the  Conven- 
tion at  present.  Accordingly,  the  UK  would 
propose  the  deletion  of  paragraph  4  of  Article 
IX. 

67.  The  UK  considers  that  the  return  of 
specimens  to  the  place  of  origin  or  to  a  rescue 
centre  should  be  permissive,  not  obligatory, 
since  the  best  Interests  of  the  animals,  etc. 
should  be  the  prime  consideration,  and  ml^t 
not  be  served  by  either  altemattve.  And  it  is 
possible  that  neither  alternative  might  be 
acceptable,  because  funds  could  not  be  found 
to  implement  them.  The  executive  authority 
must  be  responsible  for  making  any  decision 
concM-nlng  return  or  rescue.  Accordingly,  the 
UK  proposes  that  paragraph  5  of  Article  DC 
be  amended  by  substituting  the  words  "the 
competent  Authority  of  the  State  concerned, 
may"  for  the  words  "it  shall  be  entrusted  to 
the  Scientific  Authority  <rf  the  State  con- 
cerned, wlilch  shall"  In  this  paragraph,  and 
similarly,  that  paragraph  6  of  ArUcle  IX  be 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  "the 
competent  Authority"  for  the  words  "the  Sci- 
entific Authority"  in  this  paragraph. 

Article  X:  Meetings  of  representatives  of  con- 
tracting States 

68.  The  UK  believes  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  extraordinary  meetings  to  be 
called.  Accordingly,  they  propose  that  a  new 
paragraph  be  added  after  paragraph  1  of  Ar- 
ticle X,  as  follows: 

"2.  The  representatives  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  also  meet  at  other  times  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  ContracUng 
States." 

69.  The  UK  also  points  out  that  representa- 
tives may  have  to  decide  matters  other  than 
reviewing  the  Convention,  for  which  differ- 
ent majorities  may  l>e  needed.  For  this  rea- 
son.  they  suggest  the  addition  of  the  words 
"except  where  otherwise  provided  in  this  Con- 
vention at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  3  of  Article  X. 

70.  The  UK  also  assumes  that  decisions  can 
be  taken  between  formal  meetings  (provMed 
the  necessary  majority  can  be  obtained)  by 
vote  cast  by  correspondence  but  oonsMezs 
that  there  Is  no  need  to  make  express  men- 
tion of  this. 

Article  XI:  The  Advisory  Committee 

71.  The  UK  suggests  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  size  of  this  Committee  to 
avoid  its  becoming  unwieldy. 

Article  XIII:  Continuing  bureau  duties 

72.  The  UK  Indicates  that  it  would  be  eon- 
tent  that  lUCN  should  take  over  the  oontlnu- 
ing  bureau  duties  under  the  Convention.  It 
points  out  that  lUCN  would  have  to  accept 
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these  obligations  In  some  formal  way  and 
that  Its  Members,  in  deciding,  would  presum- 
ably have  to  consider  the  financial  implica- 
tions. 

Article  XIV:  Implementation 

73.  The  UK  believes  that  most  of  this  Arti- 
cle can  be  considered  as  guidance  on  the 
procedure  which  the  Advisory  Committee 
should  adopt  in  dealing  with  a  Contracting 
Stale  which  appears  to  be  in  breach  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Convention  and  hence  need 
not  form  part  of  the  Convention  itself.  This 
applies  particularly  to  paragraphs  2  to  6. 
Accordingly,  the  UK  proposes  the  deletion 
of  paragraphs  2  to  6  of  Article  XIV.  Some 
minor  consequential  changes  to  paragraphs 
1  and  7  of  this  Article  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  other  changes 
proposed  by  the  UK. 

Article  XV:  Effect  on  national  legislation  and 
international  conventions 

74.  If  the  proposals  of  the  UK  are  accepted, 
there  would  be  one  list  of  species  only  and 
hence  measures  depending  on  transfers  from 
one  list  to  the  other  would  not  have  to  be 
provided  for. 

Article  XIX:  Designations 

75.  The  UK  points  out  that,  since  it  may 
be  necessary  to  change  authorities  from  time 
to  time,  the  designations  at  the  time  of  ac- 
cession will  be  the  initial  designations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  UK  proposes  that  the  word 
"Initial"  be  added  before  the  word  "designa- 
tions" in  this  Article. 

Article  XX:  Territorial  application 

76.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  terri- 
tories for  which  it  has  responsibility,  the  UK 
would  prefer  a  contractlng-ln  provision  to 
the  contracttng-out  arrangements  proposed 
In  this  Article. 

Article  XXI:  Entry  into  force 

77.  The  UK  feels  that  ten  accessions  Is  a 
small  number  if  a  reasonable  spread  of  coun- 
tries which  will  be  genuinely  affected  by  the 
Convention  is  to  be  covered  by  the  time  It 
comes  into  force. 

78.  Japan  points  out  that,  to  enforce  the 
Convention  effectively  and  appropriately.  It 
is  necessary  that  each  participating  country 
should  consolidate  its  domestic  organization, 
and  in  view  of  the  situations  of  exporting 
countries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
provisional  period  of  one  year,  or  one  year 
and  a  half,  before  the  Convention  takes  ef- 
fect. 

Article  XXII:  Reservations 

79.  The  UK  considers  that  whether  to  In- 
clude a  clause  making  reservations  impos- 
sible is  a  matter  of  policy  for  Individual 
countries.  The  UK  would  prefer  to  see  the 
general  objects  of  the  Convention  adopted  by 
all.  Whether  such  a  clause  will  eventually 
prove  necessary  will  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  discussions  of  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posed Convention.  The  UK  would  accordingly 
propose  that  this  Article  be  deleted. 

Articles  XXIII  and  XXIV:  Amendments  to 
appendices  I,  II.  and  III 

80.  The  UK  considers  that  some  tightening 
of  the  amendment  procedure  seems  essential. 
The  aim  should  be  to  ensure  that  all  Con- 
tracting States  continue  to  work  to  the  same 
International  rules.  So  sometimes  more  than 
a  simple  majority  is  necessary.  But  unan- 
imity would  be  impossibly  tight.  So  two- 
thirds  majority  with  provision  for  opting  out 
in  the  last  resort,  seems  the  correct  solution. 

81.  Accordingly,  the  UK  proposes  that 
these  Articles  be  deleted  and  a  new  Article 
substituted  as  follows: 

"Ariicle  XXIIl:  Amendments: 

"1.  The  Advisory  Committee  may,  on  Its 
own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  one  or 
more  Contracting  States  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  text  of  this  Convention  or  to 
Appendices  I  and  m. 

"2.  Amendments  to  the  provisions  of  tbla 
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Convention,  other  than  the  Appendices,  shall 
become  effective  four  months  after  accept- 
ance by  two  thirds  of  the  Contracting  States 
in  respect  of  those  Contracting  States  which 
have  accepted  it  and  thereafter  for  each 
other  Contracting  State  on  acceptance  by  it 

"3.  Amendments  to  Appendices  I  and  III 
shall  become  effective  for  all  Contracting 
States  four  months  after  acceptance  by  [two 
thirds]  of  the  Contracting  States  [except 
that  it  shall  not  become  effective  for  a  Con- 
tracting State  which  so  notifies  the  Deposi- 
tary Government.  Such  a  notification  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time]." 

This  redraft  provides  for  amendments  to 
both  groups  of  Appendices  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way.  since  the  UK  does  not  wish 
to  be  committed  to  an  amendment  to  Ap- 
pendix III  by  a  majority  vote  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  redraft  also  provides  for  the 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  Convention 
itself  (Article  XXV  deals  with  reviewing  the 
Convention  but  not  with  amendments  re- 
sulting from  the  review). 

82.  The  UK  assumes  that  Contracting 
States  would  not  wish  to  be  committed  to 
amendments  to  the  Convention  itself  without 
expres-.  concurrence,  but  would  be  willing  to 
accept  changes  to  the  Appendices  unless  they 
expressly  dissent.  The  original  procedure  for 
amendments  to  Appendix  I  envisaged  a  wait- 
ing period,  if  any  obligations  were  raised,  but 
as  the  amended  procedure  envisages  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  allows  individual  opting 
out.  the  lengthier  procedure  does  not  seem 
necessary. 

Article  XXV:  Revision 

83.  The  UK  proposes  that  this  title  be 
amended  by  substituting  the  word  "review" 
for  the  word  "revision"  because  the  former 
is  probably  what  is  intended.  Consequently, 
the  same  substitution  vwDuld  be  made  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

Appendices  I  and  II 

84.  The  UK  accepts  Appendices  I  and  11  as 
a  combined  Appendix  with  two  )minor  ad- 
ditions. 

85.  Japan  considers  that  fiu'ther  clarifica- 
tion appears  to  be  required  regarding  the  cri- 
teria of  selection  in  Appendices  I  and  II.  For 
example,  in  Appendix  II,  certain  genera  of 
Reptilla  and  all  of  Flora  are  referred  to  as 
"All  species  of  .  .  .",  and  consequently,  even 
species  that  need  not  be  protected  by  regula- 
tion are  included  in  the  list.  In  selecting  the 
species  to  be  placed  in  the  Appendices,  care 
should  be  taken  that  only  the  species  re- 
quiring protection  on  the  light  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Convention  will  be  selected.  Moreover, 
in  some  cases,  sp>eclficatlon  by  species  might 
make  identification  difficult.  In  those  cases 
it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  the  lists  either 
by  specifying  by  region  or  by  the  degree  of 
the  necessity  of  protection. 
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CBS  ANALYSIS  OF  "THE  SELLING  OP 
THE  PENTAGON"  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'irES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  15  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  first  part  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  production  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  This  analysis 
which  was  presented  to  me  by  Chet 
Casselman,  president  of  the  Radio-Tele- 
vision News  Directors  Association,  was 
prepared  by  the  stalT  of  CBS.  I  enter  the 
second  and  final  installment  in  the 
Record  today : 


A  number  of  questions  deal  with  the  broad- 
cast's references  to  films  produced  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

1.  Cost  of  defense  films 

The  Defense  Department  pamphlet  raised 
the  following  question : 

"Viewers  of  the  program  heard  references 
that  the  Depa.-tment  of  Defense  spends  $12 
million  for  its  'own  pictures.'  The  immediate 
inference  is  that  this  amount  is  spent  on 
films  intended  for  public  release." 

The  pamphlet  added  that  the  $12  million 
expenditure  includes  films  for  troop  informa- 
tion, research  development,  recruiting,  medi- 
cal and  religious  use  and  public  Information, 
and  that  the  money  spent  on  public  informa- 
tion films  is  negligible — $30,000  in  1970. 

There  was  no  intention  to  create  the  .'n- 
ference  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
On  the  contrary,  the  broadcast  states: 

"Over  300  films  are  made  by  the  Pentagon. 
Most  of  them  are  meant  originally  for  troop 
information,  but  a  large  number  is  later 
released  for  public  showing"  [emphasis 
added ] . 

In  reply  to  Congressman  Hubert,  who  asked 
about  the  $12  million  for  films,  the  Pentagon 
responded  that  this  is  a  "reasonably  accu- 
rate" estimate  if  "one  Includes  all  films  made 
by  all  services  for  all  purposes."  There  seems 
to  be  some  confusion,  however,  as  to  the 
annual  expenditures  for  Pentagon  films.  As 
an  example,  Arthur  Sylvester  was  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
for  a  period  of  six  years  (1961-1966) — the 
assignment  Mr.  Henkln  now  has.  In  a  CBS 
Nevre  broadcast  on  April  18,  1971,  entitled 
"Perspective:  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
he  stated  "I  would  guess  that  the  amount 
[spent  for  Pentagon  films]  in  the  time  I  was 
there,  sjjent  throughout  the  Pentagon,  we 
sat  down  and  figured  out,  I  would  guess  at 
about  500  million  dollars  easy."  That  repre- 
sents approximately  $83  million  per  annum. 
CBS  News  has  no  information  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  gueas. 

2.  Availability  of  films  to  public 
The  Pentagon  pamphlet  said  that  "only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  all  the  films  in- 
cluded in  the  $12  million  figiue  are  even 
cleared  for  public  release."  The  reply  to  Mr. 
Hubert  said  "very  few"  of  the  films  are  cleared 
for  public  release  and  "almoet  none  "  is  made 
specifically  for  the  public,  and  that  any  con- 
trary implication  Is  "grossly  Inaccui^te  and 
misleading." 

CBS  News  does  not  know  the  total  number 
of  Department  of  Defense  films  now  avail- 
able for  public  exhibitioin.  It  Is  Informed, 
however,  that  one  library  alone,  the  library 
at  Norton  Air  Force  Base  In  California,  in- 
cludes approximately  6,000  films,  that  ap- 
proximately 750  of  these  films  (12',^  percent) 
are  available  for  public  exhibition,  and  that 
many  other  Army  and  Navy  films  in  other 
Department  of  Defense  libraries  are  also 
available  for  public  exhibition. 

Congressman  Hebert  raised  the  question 
whether  any  film,  once  cleared  for  release, 
could   be  withdrawn  from  the  public: 

"Would  it  be  possible  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  as  voted  by  the  Congress. 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  withhold 
from  the  public  any  films  which  have  been 
cleared  for  public  release  In  past  years?  How 
many  of  the  Defense  Department  films  used 
as  illustrations  in  the  programs  were  ini- 
tially made  for  Internal  Information  pro- 
grams, and  how  many  were  initially  m.ide 
solely  for  public  release?" 

Mr.  Henkin  states  in  reply  that  the  De- 
fense Department  "does  not  feel  it  can  with- 
hold or  suppress  any  films  requested  by  the 
public  which  have  been  previously  cleared 
for  public  release." 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  bars  the  withdrawal  from 
public  circulation  of  films  which  refiect  out- 
dated cold  war  concepts.  In  fact,  the  Defense 
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Department  seems  to  be  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  tbat  such  withdrawal  Is  not 
barred.  UPI  reported  April  9,  1971,  that 

"The  Defense  Department  acknowledged 
Friday  that  the  CBS  documentary,  The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,"  which  It  has  criticized 
as  distorted  and  unfair,  has  resulted  in  some 
beneficial  reforms  In  the  military's  public 
information  program.  "Times  do  change  and 
we  try  to  learn  from  them,'  Pentagon  spokes- 
man Jerry  W.  Prledhelm  told  reporters,  "and 
from  time  to  time  we  learn  something  from 
suggestions  that  you  make.'  For  one  thing, 
he  said,  the  controversial  television  program 
led  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  Assistant  Defense  Sec- 
retary for  Public  Affairs,  to  order  command- 
ers to  stop  glamorizing  judo  and  other  types 
of  hand-to-hand  combat  during  open  house 
demonstrations  on  military  bases.  Prletlham 
said  Renkin  also  had  ordered  a  review  of 
fllms  that  the  Pentagon  makes  available  to 
the  public  to  weed  out  those  reflecting  out- 
dated cold  war  foreign  policy  concepts"  lem- 
phasls  added]. 

Moreover,  the  Defense  Department  has  con- 
firmed that  it  has  withdrawn  films  from 
public  circulation.  As  one  example.  Major 
Ralph  Anderson,  an  officer  in  the  Audio- 
Visual  Division  of  the  Pentagon,  informed 
CBS  News  In  October  1970,  during  produc- 
tion of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  that 
a  film  entitled  "Communist  Target:  Youth" 
had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  In 
September  1970.  Mrs.  Elaine  PinneU  of  the 
Audio-Visual  Division  confirmed.  In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Post  on  July  28,  1971, 
that  a  group  of  films  had  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Henkln  reports  that  only  one  of  the 
"seven  films  addressed  specifically  in  the 
show"  waa  made  "speclflcaUy  for  public  re- 
lease. All  the  rest  were  made  for  Internal 
troop  Information  and  cleared  for  public  re- 
lease by  prior  admlnistraUons."  The  broad- 
cast makea  no  statement  to  the  contrary. 

In  any  event,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
fllma  were  originally  intended  la  irr«leTant. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  the  films  which  are 
eventually  released  to  the  public  comply  with 
the  Defense  Department  directive  •  that 
"propaganda  has  no  place  In  the  Department 
ct  Defense  public  Information  programs." 

The  Pentagon  pamphlet.  In  dlacuaslng 
presentation  of  Defense  Department  films  on 
TV,  said: 

"CBS  states  that  'at  least  3M  commercial 
and  educational  television  stations'  pre- 
sented DOD  filma  'during  the  1900'a.'  How  do 
the  stations  get  the  film,  and  who  decides 
that  they  will  be  aired?" 

The  pamphlet  ansrwered  that  the  fllma  are 
requested  by  the  stations  and  that  they  de- 
cide what  will  be  aired. 

The  bro«dcast  states  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. It  la  apparent,  however,  that  the  wlll- 
Ingneas  of  a  large  number  of  staUons  to  uti- 
lise the  free  programming  lAade  avaUable  to 
them  by  the  Pentagon  at  sizable  government 
expense  constitutes  an  effectlTe  extension  of 
the  Pentagon  public  relations  arm. 
3.  Vietnam  camera  teams 
The  CBS  News  broadcast  stated : 
"The  war  is  covered  extensively  not  only  by 
the  civilian  press  but  also  by  the  Defense 
Department's  own  camera  crews  In  Vietnam. 
Their  product  is  distributed  to  American  TV 
stations  and  networks  ...  It  is  intended  to 
supplement  regular  network  news  coverage. 
But  the  Defense  Department  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  disinterested  observer  In  Viet- 
nam. Recently,  there  have  been  charges  that 
some  of  the  Pentagon's  footage  wan 
staged. . ." 

Congressman  Hubert  asked: 
"Has   CBS  or   the  other  major   networks 
made  use  of  the  fUm  prepared  by  the  mlU- 
tary  camera  team  In  Vietnam?  How  much  7** 
Pentagon  Answer: 


•  Public  Affairs  Principles  of  the  Secretarr 
of  Defense,  March  4,  liMB. 
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"(AJn  average  of  90  percent  of  Vietnam 
originated  newsfilm  releases  made  in  1970 
were  used  [by  networks  and  newsfilm  syndi- 
cates] ...  on  network  news  programs  or  .  .  . 
passed  on  by  the  networks  or  syndicates  to 
their  affiliates  for  possible  use  on  local  news 
programs.  Our  records  show  that  CBS  used 
24  releases  In  1970.  either  on  the  network  or 
their  affiliates  (ABC  13,  UPITN  58,  NBC  64 
Pox  Movietone  17)." 

Film  stories  prepared  by  the  military  cam- 
era teams  in  Vietnam  were  used  by  CBS  News 
selectively,  relatively  infrequently,  and  in 
reliance  on  their  seeming  accuracy.  Approxi- 
mately 22  such  stories  were  used  during  1970 
In  the  CBS  News  syndication  service.  The  last 
such  use  was  on  October  6,  1970.  Although 
the  CBS  News  records  are  not  complete.  It 
would  appear  that  none  of  such  stories  was 
used  in  the  network  news  broadcasts. 
Congressman  Hubert  asked : 
"Former  Sergeant  Demltor  discusses  what 
he  called  a  'staged"  story  about  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  Who  was  In  charge  of  the  film 
team?  Did  the  fact  sheet  sent  forward  from 
the  film  team  advising  the  persons  In  charge 
of  the  film  team  indicate  the  film  was 
'staged'?" 
Pentagon  Answer: 

"First  Lieutenant  John  Beeler  was  in 
charge  of  the  film  team.  The  fact  sheet  re- 
ceived with  the  footage  did  not  say  that  the 
film  was  'staged"." 

Mr.  Demltor  states  in  the  broadcast  that 
his  film  team  staged  a  number  of  stories  of 
the  Vietnamese.  One  of  these  storlee  is  in- 
cluded and  discussed  In  the  broadcast.  Mr. 
Henkin's  answer  does  not  throw  doubt  on 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Demltor's  statements. 
4.  Narrators  of  defense  films 
Congressman  Hubert  asked: 
"Does  the  Department  of  Defense  know 
why  the  producers  of  the  program  choee  to 
single  out  particularly  Mr.  Chet  Huntley 
and  Mr.  Walter  Cronklte  for  approbrlum  in 
that  they  were  allegedly  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  certain  films?  Have  eith- 
er Mr.  HunUey  or  Mr.  Cronklte  requested  the 
Department  <rf  Defense  to  withdraw  the  fUms 
In  which  they  appeared  from  Defense  De- 
partment use?" 

Mr.  Henkln  replied  that  he  does  not  know 
"why  the  producer  singled  out  Mr.  Huntley 
and  Mr.  Cronklte  for  specific  mention  and 
that  he  knows  of  no  request  from  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley or  Mr.  Cronklte  that  tbese  films  be  sup- 
preesed  oc  vrlthdrawn  from  use." 

Mr.  Cronklte  and  Mr.  Huntley  were  not 
"single  (d)  out  for  opprobrlxim."  The  broad- 
cas*  refers  to  "well  known  Journalists  and 
movie  stars"  who  serve  as  narrators  of  De- 
fense Department  films.  Mr.  HunUey  and 
Mr.  Cronklte  are  prominent  examples  at  well- 
known  Journalists.  The  broadcast  also  makes 
reference  to  services  performed  for  the  Pen- 
tagon by  such  well-known  Joiirnallsts  as 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  John  Daly  and  Lowell 
Thomas. 

Congressman  Hubert  asked  about  the  film 
narrated  by  actor  Robert  Stack: 

"CBS  showed  a  film  of  actor  Bob  Stack 
quoting  Stack  as  saying  'speiiking  of  guns 
and  far  away  places,  I  have  Just  come  back 
from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  where  guns  are  used 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose.'  What  was 
the  name  o*  the  film  from  which  that  open- 
ing sentence  was  clipped,  and  what  was  It 
about?" 

Mr.  Henkln  explained: 
"The  clip  Is  from  an  Air  Force  training 
film,  'Alone,  Cnarmed  and  Unafraid Tacti- 
cal Reconnaissance  in  Southeast  Asia'  .  .  . 
originally  m«de  to  train  tactical  reooonals- 
sance  pilots  .  .  .  subsequenUy  cleared  for 
pubUc  release.  "  He  contended  the  cUp  is  used 
"out  of  context"  and  "Implies"  that  the  film 
from  which  It  Is  taken  deals  with  "weapons 
Involved  In  the  shooting  war  In  Vietnam.  In 
fs*,  the  fllm  Is  about  reoonn*ias«nce  pUots 
i^y  fly  over  North  Vietnam  unanxMd." 
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The  broadcast  Includes  the  foUowlne  ex 
cerpt  from  the  Stack  film: 

"HI,  I"m  Bob  Stack.  As  you  may  know  one 
of  my  hobbles  is  collecting  guns.  I've  hunted 
on  and  off  all  my  life  from  California  to 
Mexico  to  safaris  in  Africa.  Speaking  of  guns 
and  far  away  places,  Ive  Just  come  back 
from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  where  guns  are  used 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose," 

This  excerpt  was  used,  in  conjunction 
with  other  excerpts,  merely  to  substantiate 
the  statement  In  the  broadcast  that  "movie 
stars  often  serve  as  narrators"  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  films  There  was  no  inten- 
tion to  create  the  implication  described  by 
Mr.  Henkln,  and  no  such  implication  was 
created. 

Mr.  Wltze  commented  that  an  excerpt  from 
•Road  to  the  Wall""  was  included  In  the 
broadcast — but  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  CBS  Films  Inc.,  a  CBS  division,  pro- 
duced this  fllm  for  the  Pentagon  in  1962  and 
■was  paid  about  $100,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.'" 

The  broadcast  Includes  excerpU  from  a  to- 
tal of  eight  films.  The  producers  of  none  of 
them  are  named  in  the  broadcast  because 
CBS  News  thought  their  names  were  irrel- 
evant. Any  inference  that  the  failure  to  Iden- 
tify CBS  Films  Inc.  as  the  producer  of  one 
of  these  films  was  intended  to  protect  CBS 
as  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  broadcast 
(a)  mentioned  the  participation  of  Walter 
Cronklte  and  Edward  R.  Murrow  In  the  De- 
fense Department  films  and  (b)  described 
how  CBS  News  was  unwittingly  used  by  an 
Air  Force  information  officer  during  the  pro- 
duction of  a  documentary  on  the  air  war 
over  North  Vietnam.  Clearly,  CBS  waa  not 
sparing  Itself.  But  CBS  News  Is  now  per- 
suaded that  the  broadcast  should  have  iden- 
tified CBS  Films  Inc.  as  the  producer  of 
"Road  to  the  Wall"— if  only  to  avoid  a  con- 
troversy over  so  diversionary  and  nonsub- 
stantive an  issue. 

Kn-rrART  deuonstra'tions 
Critics  have  raised  a  number  of  questions 
about  portions  of  the  broadcast  concerning 
mlUtary  demonstrations  before  civilians,  par- 
ticularly a  tour  of  military  Installations  by 
the  Joint  ClvlUan  OrientaUon  Conference,  a 
group  of  63  prominent  citizens. 

1.  Composition  of  audience* 
Congressman  Hubert  asked  the  Pentagon: 
"Was  there  anybody  else  in  the  grand- 
stands at  the  fire  i)ower  demonstrations  be- 
sides the  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Confer- 
ence members?  And  have  any  of  them  com- 
plained that  they  were  brainwashed  r' 

Mr.  Henkln  replied  that.  In  addition  to 
the  JCOC  group,  there  were  more  than  800 
students.  dvlUans  and  military  petBonnel 
"at  the  Fort  Braug  exercise  where  CBS  film- 
ed" [emphasis  added). 

The  broadcast  makes  no  statement  to  the 
contrary.  But  CBS  News  also  filmed,  and 
included  In  its  broadcast,  fire  power  dcmon- 
Btratlons  and  oth^  demonstrMloiM  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  CaroUna.  which  were  pre- 
sented before  audiences  consisting  solely  of 
the  JCOC  participants. 

Mr.  Henkln  states  "there  have  been  no 
complaints  of  'brainwashing.' "  The  broad- 
cast does  not  report  that  there  has  been  any 
brainwashing.  It  merely  reports,  in  their  own 
words,  the  reaction  of  the  JCOC  p<utlclpants 
to  what  they  have  seen.  The  only  reference 
In  the  broadcast  to  "brainwashing"  to  this 
statement  by  one  of  the  JCOC  participants 
who  denies  its  existence. 

"I  think  that  one  part  of  this  tour  U  that 
you  won't  find  a  George  Romney  statement 
about  being  brainwashed." 
Congressman  Hubert  also  asked: 
"The  program  did  show.  In  at  least  one 
case,  small  children  observing  demonstra- 
tions of  killing  tactics  used  by  profewlonal 
military  personnel.  I  agree  with  the  Inference 
of  the  program  that  showing  such  things  to 
amall  children  is  objectionable,  la  It  possible 
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for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  reoccurrences  of  this  kind  of 
action?" 

Mr.  Henkln  states  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  initiated  a  review  and  will  take 
corrective  action." 

2.  Purpose  and  costs  of  demonstrations 
The  Defense  EXepartment  pamphlet  stated: 
•  After  seeing  CBS's  program,  many  view- 
ers had  the  Impression  that  thousands  of 
troops  staged  an  exercise  and  demonstration 
expressly  for  the  Joint  Civilian  orientation 
Conference  group,  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  furnished  items  of  clothing  for  the 
group,  and  that  high-ranking  generals  ac- 
companied the  civilians  from  installation  to 
installation." 

In  one  of  his  questions  to  Mr.  Henkiu, 
Congressman  Hebert  asked : 

"Is  the  use  of  ammunliion  at  flre  power 
demonstrations,  such  as  that  for  the  Joint 
Civilian  Orientation  Conference  members, 
part  of  the  regular  practice  firing  of  troops 
and  units  or  is  it  an  additional  use  of  am- 
munition for  which  additional  funds  have  to 
be  provided?" 

Mr.  Henkln  in  a  reply  to  Mr  Hebert  said 
that  "use  of  ammunition  at  these  demon- 
strallons  is  a  normal  training  exjjendlture, 
JCOC  tours,  such  as  that  we  assisted  CBS 
in  filming  at  Fort  Bragg  during  Exercise 
Brass  Strike  are  scheduled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  previously  scheduled  training  activ- 
ities "  The  Pentagon  pamphlet  stated  that 
Brass  Strike  was  not  conducted  specifically 
for  the  JCOC  tour  and  would  have  occurred 
whether  or  not  the  guests  attended. 

The  broadcast  dues  not  state  that  ( i  i 
Brass  Strike  was  other  than  a  training  ex- 
ercise or  that  (il)  It  would  not  have  occurred 
if  the  JCOC  were  not  in  the  audience  or 
that  (lii)  the  audience  for  Brass  Strike  was 
limited  to  the  JCOC  group.  (As  previously 
noted,  however,  the  JCOC  was  the  sole  audi- 
ence for  tlie  Camp  Lejeune  demonstration.) 
With  regard  to  the  firing  of  weapons,  one 
of  the  JCOC  parlicipaiits  reports  In  the 
broadcast  that: 

"At  Fort  Hood  we  |the  JCOC  participants] 
all  were  seated  in  the  gunner's  seat  of  the 
M-60  tanks,  and  we  fired  the  rifles,  and  were 
told  what  excellent  shots  we  were  and  were 
taken  over  to  the  recoilless  rifles  and  fired 
rounds  at  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
again  told  how  good  shot.s  we  were,  and  we 
fired  grenade  launchers  and  drove  tanks  and 
so  on  .  .  ." 

The  cost  of  the  ammunition  fired  by  the 
JCOC  participants  wotild  not  seem  to  be  a 
'■norm.^1  training  expenditure."'  A  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  entitled  "Joint 
Civilian  Orientation  Conference"  and  dated 
June  29,  1971.  reported  that  the  participants 
fired  18,700  rounds  of  ammunition  from 
weapons  ranging  from  the  M-16  rifle  to  the 
105-milUmeter  tank  gun.  The  GAO  conclud- 
ed that  the  public  affairs  tour  for  the  63 
civilians  cost  the  Department  of  Defense 
»80,000,  compared  to  $14,000  estimated  by 
the  Pentagon  in  Senate  testimony.  "Use  of 
weapons  "  alone  cost  $20,000,  which  was  not 
counted  In  the  Pentagon  estimate,  the  GAO 
said. 

The  broadcast  Indicates  nothing  to  suggest 
that  individual  members  of  the  JCOC  group 
did  not  pay  for  their  clothing  as  well  as  their 
other  personal  expenses.  It  states,  Instead, 
thai  "the  63  civilians  themselves  paid  part 
of  their  own  costs  .  .  ."  Reference  la  made 
to  "part"  because  military  travel  costs,  for 
Instance,  were  not  Included  among  the  per- 
sonal expenses  paid  by  the  civilians.  The 
GAO  states  that  military  transportation  for 
the  participants  cost  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment $12,000. 

In  any  event,  the  basic  question  raised  by 
the  broadcast  is  not  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  civilians  but  rather  the  likelihood  of 
added  and  sizable  expenditures  Involved  In 
the  planning,  rehearsal  and  Implementation 
of   the   demonstrations.    The    GAO,   for   In- 
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stance,  estimates  that  services  provided  by 
337  military  and  civilian  personnel  cost  the 
Defense  Department  $37,000  which  was  not 
Included  In  the  Pentagon  cost  estimate. 
3.  Denial  of  permission  to  film  civilians  firing 
weapons 
In  a  letter  to  the  Shreveport  Times,  pub- 
lished March  14,  1971,  and  reprinted  later  in 
the  Army  Times  and  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, Major  Raymond  E.  Funderburk  said.  "To 
my  knowledge,  CBS  made  no  real  attempt  to 
film  the  JCOC  conferees  as  they  were  shown 
the  various  Army  weapons  systems  and  per- 
mitted to  fire  many  of  them."  In  the  letter. 
Major  Funderburk  identified  himself  as  the 
Army  escort  officer  assigned  to  the  JCOC 
trip.  He  quoted  the  following  purported  ex- 
cerpt from  the  broadcast:  "We  (CBS)  were 
not  permitted  to  film  the  JCOC  activities  at. 
Fort  Hood — but  we  later  learned  what  hap- 
pened .  .  ."  Major  Funderburk  stated  this 
Indicates  an  "obvious  Intent  to  (show)  the 
viewer  that  CBS  had  uncovered  some  secret 
and  elusive  activities   .  .   ." 

The  purported  quotation  from  the  broad- 
cast is  inaccurate.  The  statement  in  the 
broadcast  which  Major  Funderburk  seems  to 
dispute  is: 

"The  Defense  Department  did  not  permit 
CBS  Ne'A-s  to  fllm  what  many  regarded  as  the 
highlight  of  the  tour  [weapon  firing  by  the 
JCOC  group].  But  the  civilians  were  not  shy 
In  talking  about  it." 

CBS  News  did,  in  fact,  make  a  "real  at- 
tempt" to  film  these  activities  Before  the 
tour  started.  CBS  News  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  permission  to  have  a 
film  crew  accompany  the  tour  .across  coun- 
try from  the  naval  station  at  San  Diego,  to 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  to  the  NORAD 
Base  in  Colorado  Springs,  to  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  to  Camp  Lejeune  and  Fort  Bragg  In 
Nortli  Carolina  and  to  the  Pentagon  in  Wash- 
ington. That  permission  was  denied.  Instead. 
CBS  News  was  given  the  limited  permission 
to  film  the  demonstrations  at  the  two  North 
Carolina  installations  only,  i.e.,  at  Camp  Le- 
jeune and  Fort  Bragg.  The  weapons  firing  by 
the  civilians  took  place  at  Fort  Hood.  Te.xas 
4.  Selective  intervicus 
Major  Funderburk  also  charged: 
"CBS  tried  to  take  the  very  positive  re- 
marks of  JCOC  conferees  Interviewed  on  the 
show  and  refute  them  with  the  mumblings 
of  a  former  Air  Force  public  affairs  officer 
Why  did  CBS  not  interview  several  former 
public  affairs  officers  rather  than  stick  to  the 
negatlveness  of  one  man?" 

CBS  News  did  not,  as  Major  Funderburk 
charges,  "stick  to  the  negatlveness  of  one 
man"  On  the  contrary,  an  Interview  with 
the  chief  public  affairs  official  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  Assistant  Secretary  Daniel 
Henkln,  is  Included  In  the  broadcast  and 
other  Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  num- 
ber of  active  public  affairs  officers  who  were 
critical  of  the  military  public  affairs  efforts 
but  did  not  wish  to  appear  on  the  broad- 
cast. Subsequent  to  the  broadcast,  CBS  News 
received  letters  laudatory  of  the  documentary 
from  present  and  former  military  personnel. 
Including  public  affairs  officers.  These  are 
representative  excerpts: 

"My  personal  experience  in  psychological 
warfare  and  press  Information,  on  a  high 
level  with  the  U.S.  Army  In  the  Pacific,  gives 
me  the  authority  to  back  your  network's  ac- 
cusation without  reservation.  Frankly,  you 
exposed  only  a  fragment  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated Image-making  organ  ever  to  exist." 

"I  viewed  with  great  interest  the  CBS  pro- 
gram, "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon'  and 
your  post  program  remarks.  As  a  former  Air 
Force  Information  Officer,  I  believe  the  pro- 
gram was  fair  in  its  portrayal  of  the  military 
public  relations  activities." 

'■I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  'Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon.'  It  was  a  fine  documen- 
tary that  definitely  needed  made.  It  was  run 
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on  AFVN  TV  here  in  Vietnam  and  by  popular 
request  is  being  repeated.  Speaking  for  myself 
and  for  many  of  my  a&sociates  and  friends, 
programs  like  'Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  keep 
the  troops  going  over  here.  Someone  needs  to 
stop  the  runaway  armed  services  information 
program.  What  you  did  was  a  start — I  hope 
you.  and  others,  are  able  to  follow  it  up.  We 
realize  the  risks  involved,  especially  finan- 
cially, from  producing  a  documentary  like 
'Selling  of  the  Pentagon.'  But  from  those  of 
us  caught  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  thing, 
the  risk  of  not  speaking  out  obviously  will 
only  serve  to  let  the  half-truths  and  decep- 
tion spread  even  further.  CBS  should  be 
proud  for  standing  up  and  being  co"anted. 
For  myself,  and  for  many,  many  others  here 
in  Vietnam,  I  thank  you,"  (From  a  first  lieu- 
tenant stationed  In  Vietnam.) 

"Congratulatior.5  I  viewed  your  documen- 
tary. 'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and  as  a 
former  Army  and  Air  Force  Information  Offi- 
cer. I  endorse  completely  the  approach  you 
look,  I  worked  closely  with  your  Saigon  Bu- 
reau while  I  was  in  Vietnam  and  at  times 
was  ashamed  and  embarrassed  at  the  infor- 
mation policies  that  governed  the  so-called 
free-flow."  The  only  thing  I  can  add  is  this: 
I'm  grateful  that  CBS  not  only  had  the  cour- 
age but  felt  strongly  the  obligation  to  reveal 
to  the  American  public  the  dangerous  in- 
cursions that  have  been  made  into  their  right 
to  know,"' 

"As  a  former  Army  officer  familiar  with 
the  public  relations  and  information  activi- 
ties of  the  military.  1  very  strongly  commend 
you  for  your  outstanding  program  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  Your  most  vocal  critics 
attack  Incorsequential  details  without  chal- 
lenging at  all  the  substantive  Issues  which 
were  raised — I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  and 
I  encourage  you  to  continue  to  present  such 
programs  which  reveal  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  military  in  the  formulation  of 
public  pfclicy  and  the  national  image.'" 

"I  was  a  DoD  Information  Officer  for  sev- 
eral years  on  Okinawa  Your  'Selling  of  the 
Pentagon'  was  factual  and  restrained,  I  know 
a  helluva  lot  of  much  worse  things  that  will 
not  be  told  soon,  if  ever," 

"For  three  years,  from  June  1968  to  March 
1971.  I  was  a  Navy  Public  Affairs  Office.'- 
aboard  the  attack  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Oriskany  .  .  To  put  it  succinctly,  your  re- 
port, based  on  my  three  years  experience  as 
a  full  time  public  affairs  officer,  was  accurate 
and  in  proper  perspective  ...  I  feel  your 
organization  has  been  unfairly  maligned  by 
the  administration.  Your  documentary  wa.> 
objective,  fair,  and  most  importantly,  cor- 
rect,"' 

MISCEU-ANEOrs 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  a  mis- 
cellany of  subjects  treated  In  the  broadcast. 
including  press  briefings  and  the  relationship 
between  reporters  and  public  information 
officers, 

1.  "No  comment" 

Mr,  Wltze  charged: 

"CBS  News  filmed  a  Defense  Depi-vrtment 
press  briefing  conducted  by  Jerry  W,  Fried - 
helm.  Thirty-four  questions  were  asked.  Mr, 
Friedheim  answered  31,  In  three  areas  ho 
was  unable  to  be  responsive.  The  broadcast 
used  six  of  the  34  questions  including  a;: 
three  of  the  ones  that  could  not  be  an- 
swered," 

The  broadcast  did  not  use  all  of  the  ques- 
tions that  "could  not  be  answered,""  At  the 
press  briefing  which  CBS  News  filmed,  at 
least  56  questions  were  psked,  Mr  Friedheim 
was  unable,  for  varying  reasons,  to  answer 
11  of  these  questions  completely.  As  will  be 
demonstrated  below,  only  one  fiat  '"no  com- 
ment'" answer  was  used. 

The  purpose  of  the  sequence  used  in  the 
broadcast  was  to  emphasize  the  give-and- 
take  of  the  briefing  and  to  suggest  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  newsmen  operate  there. 
It  was  a  fair  and  accurate  picture.  The  fol- 
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lowing  Is  the  entire  sequence  (six  questions 
and  eight  knswen)    as  broadcast* : 

1.  "Pbizdkkim.  Dr.  Poster  has  discussed 
the    three   different    kinds   of   SS-lls. 

■Repoktkk.  These  are  MRVa.   not  MIHVs? 

2.  "Preidheim.  That's  correct,  these  are 
MRV.  not  MIRV.  We're  not  aUle  to  discuss — 

"MuDD.  Every  morning  at  11:00  o'clock.  In 
pursuit  of  Defense  Department  news.  Pen- 
tagon reporters  get  a  crack  at  a  careful  and 
respected  adversary.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Jerry  Prledhelm.  He  does 
n-jt,  of  course,  tell  all  he  knows,  he  wouldn't 
have  his  Job  long  If  he  did. 

3.  "Frikdheim.  I  can't  discuss  that  at  all. 
•  Reporter.   What   about    the   size   of    the 

warhead? 

4.  "Priedheim:  I  Just  don't  have  anything 
I  can  give  you  on  that.  Well  pursue  that 
cuiestlon. 

■■Robert  Goralski,  NBC  News.  When  did 
you  last  have  three  carriers  on  station  in  the 
Med? 

5.  "F^ieoheim:  We'll  have  to  check  back 
and  find  that  date  for  you. 

"Reporter.  Has  the  Guam  chopped  to  the 
Sixth  Fleet? 

6.  '■p^iEDHEiM.  Negative,  It  has  not. 
"Reporter.    Would   she    normally   Just    be 

going    to   replace   one   of   them;    Is   that   It? 

7.  "Priedheim.  That  has  been  the  normal 
operations  In  the  past.  We^ve  observed  some 
nineteen  Soviet  combat  vessels  there  In  re- 
cent days.  The  Sixth  Fleet  streng»h  Is  rough- 
ly comparable,  slightly  larger. 

■■Reporter.  Slightly  larger? 

8.  "Priedheim.  Correct." 

Answer  No.  1  merely  Introduces  the  se- 
quence; the  camera  catches  Mr.  Priedheim  In 
the  process  of  completing  his  answer.  The 
first  sentence  of  answer  No.  2  Is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  preceding  question.  In  the 
opening  words  of  the  second  sentence,  Mr. 
F^edhelm  volunteers  his  Inability  to  furnish 
information  In  addition  to  that  called  for  by 
the  question.  These  words  ("we^re  not  able 
to  discuss  .  .  .")  are  used  as  a  transition 
to  the  following  sequence  with  Mr.  Mudd.  As 
Mr.  Priedheim  speaks,  the  camera  leaves  him. 
his  voice  diminishes  and  becomes  Indistinct 
and  Mr.  Mudd's  voice  comes  on.  Answer  No. 
3  Is  a  "no  comment" — the  only  one  included 
in  the  broadcast.  In  answer  No.  4.  Mr.  Pried- 
heim Indicates  that  the  requested  Informa- 
tion Is  not  then  available  for  release  but 
promises  to  "pursue"  the  question.  In  an- 
swer No.  5,  he  Indicates  that  he  does  not 
have  the  requisite  Information  but  that  he 
will  try  to  get  It.  The  remaining  three  an- 
swers   give    the    requested    Information. 

This  Is  a  fair  representation  which  does 
not  reflect  adversely  on  Mr.  Priedheim.  The 
broadcast  describee  him  as  "a  careful  and 
respected  adversary."  It  Is  made  clear  that 
he  cannot  tell  "all  he  knows." 

The  portrayal  of  a  briefing  In  Saigon  also 
was  questioned.  In  this  Instance  by  Con- 
gressman Hebert: 

■'CBS  runs  a  "no  comment'  answer  from  the 
US.  military  briefer  at  Saigon.  How  much  of 
the  briefer's  session  did  CBS  film?  How  many 
questions  were  asked  which  were  not  an- 
swered 'no  comment'?  Why  would  a  MACV 
briefer  reply  "no  comment'?" 

Mr.  Henkln  replied  that:  "This  briefing 
(on  November  21.  1970]  followed  the  an- 
nounced Sontay  search  and  rescue  operation 
seeking  to  free  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  operation  had  taken 
place  that  weekend."  The  briefer  read  a  state- 
n-ent  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  about 
*he  ■■protective  reactlon^^  strikes  on  Novem- 
ber 20  and  November  21.  Both  the  briefer  and 
t^e  Secretary  of  Defense  stated  that  further 
comments  about  these  strikes  would  '■Jeop- 
trd.ys"  the  safety  of  Americans. 

Mr   Henkln  continued: 


•  The   answers   have   been   numbered   for 
convenience  of  reference. 
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"Nevertheless,  the  Saigon  press  corps  con- 
tinued to  press  for  details  of  the  operation. 
Although  there  is  no  transcript  of  this  par- 
ticular briefing,  notes  taken  by  this  office 
Indicate  that  at  least  12  questions  were  asked 
regarding  protective  reaction.  The  briefer  re- 
sponded six  times  that  he  could  add  nothing 
to  the  statement,  as  he  should  have.  There 
was  one  other  'no  comment'  response  given 
on  another  subject.  On  other  subjects,  the 
briefer  responded  to  at  least  8  questions  with 
answers  cr  explanations.  Yet  CBS  selectively 
used  the  'no  comment'  type  answers  as  an 
expression  of  a  'typical'  Saigon  briefing" 

This  is  the  pertinent  statement  In  the 
broadcr.st  : 

■'.  .  .  ■Military  Assistance  Command  Daily 
Press  Briefing'  means  this  scene  right  here, 
which  Is  popularly  known  among  newsmen 
in  Saigon  as  the  Five  OClock  Follies.  The 
most  popular  phrase  at  these  sessions,  how- 
ever, needs  no  explanation. 

"Armt  Briifeb.  No  comment.  Nothing  fur- 
tlier  to  say. 

"Ptrst  Reporter.  Maybe  you  can  answer 
my  question. 

"Army  Briefer.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
acid  to  the  statement  that  has  been  re.id. 
I  repeat.  I  have  no  comment. 

"Second  Reporter.  Why  can't  you  com- 
ment^" 

The  Sontay  search  and  rescue  operatloji 
was  liOt  "antiounced"  prior  to  the  November 
21.  1970.  briefing.  It  was  announced  by  Wash- 
ington on  November  23.  two  days  after  the 
briefing  It  is  a  fact  that  the  military  briefer 
in  Saigon  customarily  adheres  with  a  con- 
si-i.-rr.ble  degree  of  rigidity  to  the  official 
statements  released  by  him  and  that  he  vol- 
u.'Ueers  very  little  by  way  of  clarification. 
ampUfication  or  explanation. 

CBS  News  does  not  have  a  complete  record 
of  the  briefing.  It  did  film,  and  has  a  tran- 
script of,  a  portion  of  the  briefing  by  the 
"U.S.  military  briefer."  During  this  portion, 
there  are  at  least  19  answers  by  the  briefer. 
Seventeen  of  these  answers  fail  Into  either 
the  "no  information"  or  the  "no  comment" 
categories. 

The  point  Is  made,  in  Mr.  Henkln's  answer, 
that  further  comments  by  the  briefer  would 
have  "jeopardlze[d|  the  safety  and  security 
of  Americans."  This  reference  is  not  clear.  If 
It  deals  with  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
military  personnel  involved  In  the  Sontay 
raid,  the  information  available  to  CBS  News 
Indicates  that  all  of  the  personnel  involved 
In  that  raid  had  returned  safely  to  their 
bases  at  least  ten  hours  before  the  briefing. 

The  point  is  also  made  that  "the  Saigon 
press  corps  continued  to  press  for  details," 
despite  Mr.  Laird's  statement  that  the  secu- 
rity of  military  personnel  was  involved.  This 
criticism  should  be  considered  In  the  context 
of  these  additional  facts:  The  statement  by 
Secretary  Laird,  which  was  read  by  the 
briefer,  announced  "protective  reaction  air 
strikes"  south  of  the  19th  parallel.  At  the 
time  of  the  briefing,  the  Saigon  press  corps 
had  been  apprised  of  Hanoi  radio  claims 
(subsequently  confirmed)  that  the  United 
States  was  also  bombing  north  of  the  19th 
parallel.  It  was  this  discrepancy  at  which 
some  of  the  questions,  which  Mf.  Henkln 
criticizes,  were  unsuccessfully  addressed.  Six 
days  after  the  briefing,  on  November  27,  the 
Pentagon  confirmed  officially  for  the  first 
time  that  the  United  States  had,  in  fact, 
bombed  north  of  the  19th  parallel. 

2.  Pentagon-media  relationship 
Congressman    Hubert    Inquired    about    the 
relationship    between    Mr.    Priedheim.    who 
meets  dally  with  reporters,  and  the  regular 
Pentagon  news  corps: 

"Mudd  says  that  'each  day  the  press  and 
the  Pentagon  have  a  formal  confrontation' 
with  the  newsmen's  'adversary'  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Priedheim.  Does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regard  these  daily  news 
briefings  as  a  'confrontation'  and  the  par- 
ticipants as  adversaries?" 
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Replied  Mr.  Henkln: 

"No.  The  daily  news  briefings  here  are  re- 
garded  as  one  important  way  to  provide  th« 
American  people  with  maximum  information 
about  the  Department  of  Defense,  consistent 
with  national  security.  ...  It  Is  necessary  that 
information  which  is  classified,  for  example 
must  be  protected.  .  .    ■■ 

The  pertinent  statement  in  the  broadcast 
is: 

"Once  each  day,  the  press  and  the  Penta- 
gon have  a  formal  confrontation.  .  .  .  Every 
morning  at  11:00  o^clock.  in  pursuit  of  De- 
fense  Department  news.  Pentagon  reporters 
get  a  crack  at  a  careful  and  respected  adver. 
sary.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Jerry  Priedheim.  He  does  not,  of  course,  tell 
all  he  knows;  he  wouldn't  have  his  Job  long 
If  he  did  "   (emphasis  added). 

Mr.  Priedheim  himself  has  used  phrases 
equally  strong  or  stronger  than  this  descrip- 
tion by  CBS  News.  Mr.  Priedheim  has  re- 
ferred to  ■the  built-in  conflict  between  the 
need  to  release  and  yet  protect  military  in- 
formation,"' the  conflict  between  "the  public 
affairs  function  of  releasing  Information  and 
the  seciu^lty  requirement  to  protect  Informa- 
tlon."  and  the  "collision"  between  "principles 
of  freedom  of  Information  and  security  of  In- 
formation' •  (emphasis  added  I.  It  Is  the  res- 
olution of  this  basic  conflict  that  creates  the 
confrontation,  the  thrust  and  parry  question 
and  answer  sessions  which  are  so  typical  of 
the  dally  pre.ss  briefings  In  the  Pentagon. 

In  a  profile  of  Mr.  Priedheim,  written  for 
the  April  11,  1970,  issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Journal.  Its  Pentagon  correspondent  writes: 

"Every  day  at  11  a.m.  a  small  combat  zone 
known  as  the  'Audio  Visual  Studio'  fizzles 
Into  action  at  the  Pentagon.  It's  a  different 
kind  of  war:  the  daUy  press  briefing,  usuaUy 
presided  over  by  a  mild-mannered  Deputy 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary,  Jerry  Priedheim, 
Invariably,  Priedheim,  who  U  diligent  in 
keeping  the  nation's  secrets,  becomes  a  tar- 
get. In  recent  months  he  has  been  charged 
by  newsmen  with  a  variety  of  offenses  In- 
cluding: 'Bcbblng  and  weaving.'  'mumbling,' 
and— Just  the  other  day— 'Pentagon  double- 
talk.'  " 

The  same  article  reports  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  Laird  has  used  the  term  'wolf 
pack"  to  describe  the  press  corps  In  at- 
tendance at  these  daily  briefings. 

It  Is  clear  that,  for  eminently  valid  reasons, 
the  dally  Pentagon  briefings  do  involve  a 
"confrontation"  and  an  "adversary"  rela- 
tionship between  the  press  and  the  Pentagon 
representatives. 

3.  Classified  information 

Congressman  Hebert  also  asked : 

'W^ould  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
from  that  briefing  (the  Priedheim  press  brief- 
ing], which  were  carried  on  the  show,  have 
Involved  classified  national  security  infor- 
mation?" 

Mr  Henkln  answered: 
■Yes,  to  discuss  sizes  of  possible  multiple 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  Soviet  SS-11  ICBM 
would  disclose  information  damaging  to  the 
Defense  Interest  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  broadcast 
that  Mr.  Friedhelm  should  have  answered 
any  questions  differently  than  he  did  or  that 
he  should  have  discussed  matters  Involving 
"cla.ssifled  national  security  information." 
The  sole  purpose  of  this  sequence  In  the 
broadcast  was  to  suggest  the  atmosphere  cf 
the  daily  press  briefing  In  the  Pentagon. 

Congres.'sman  Hubert : 

"Mudd  says,  'What  the  press  wants  to  re- 
veal the  Department  of  Defense  often  wants 
to  coi.ceal!'  What  does  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment '.vant  to  conceal?" 

Mr  Henkln  replies: 


•  Article  by  Mr.  Priedheim  entitled  "Secur- 
ity vs  Freedom  of  Information"  In  the  Febru- 
ary 1970  Issue  of  Direction,  a  publication  of 
the  Naval  Office  of  Information, 
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■  Information  that  might  adversely  affect 
the  national  secvirlty.  and  information  that 
could  endanger  lives  of  Americans." 

Classification  procedures  are  used,  of 
course,  to  protect  sensitive  Information  for 
I  lie  reasons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Henkln.  But 
tlicy  are  also  used  for  other  purposes.  It  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  there  is  "massive  over- 
cla>isification  of  materials."  * 

■Certainly,  the  goicrjiment's  seciirity  clas- 
sification procedures  pose  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  free  flow  of  news  and  irtformation. 
Tlie  regulations  derive  their  validity  from  the 
need  to  keep  military  secrets,  troop  and 
weapons  deployment,  strategic  plans,  and 
other  .sensitive  material  out  of  the  hands 
of  hostile  governments  or  persons.  But  these 
regulations  have  over  the  years  become  trans- 
lated Into  broader  and  broader  Inhibitions 
on  traffic  in  legitimate— I.e.,  nonsensltlve  or 
noiisecret — Information  ...  As  the  simplent 
rifchanism  for  blocking  public  exposi/res  or 
discourse,  ot^er-classiftcation  is  widely  em- 
ployed by  civilian  as  well  as  military  au- 
thonties"  CThe  Militar>-  Establishment," 
The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  pages  212- 
213)  I  emphasis  added ) . 

"A  former  Air  Force  security  expert  said 
today  that  of  at  lea.st  20  million  classified 
Pentagon  papers,  99 'i  percent  did  not  qualify 
for  even  the  lowest  confidential  rating.  Wil- 
liam G.  Florence,  a  Pentagon  deputy  assist- 
ant Secretary  for  security  until  the  end  of 
May.  told  a  Hotise  Government  Operations 
sub  committee  that  stamping  papers  secret 
had  become  a  way  of  life  in  the  Pentagon. ■' 
^^cu■  York  Post,  Jmie  24,  1971 1 

4.  Pentagon  offices 

Mr    Wltze   commented; 

"Narrator  Mudd  has  a  line  referring  to 
'30.000  Pentagon  offices. '  There  are  only  a 
lew  more  than  26.000  persons  employed  In  the 
Pent.igon— an  educated  gtiess  is  that  there 
may  be  5.000  offices  in  the  building." 

CBS  erred  in  referring  to  30.000  offices,  in 
tlie  following  sentence  in  the  broadcast: 
•  Going  into  and  out  of  the  30,000  Pentagon 
otfices  each  day  are  200,000  phone  calls  and 
129.000  pieces  of  mail.'  The  figure  of  30.000 
'.vas  drawn  from  a  Defense  Department  pub- 
lication of  October  1968.  still  current  when 
the  broadcast  was  being  prepared,  which  said 
tliat  the  Pentagon  houses  ■'30,000  employees 
engaged  in  the  world's  biggest  business." 
However,  tliis  figure  referred  to  people,  not 
office.s. 

5.  Public  information  offices 

Congressman  Hebert  raised  questions  re- 
garduig  the  Interview  with  Jack  Tolbert,  a 
former  Air  Force  public  information  officer, 
and  the  assistance  which  such  officers  pro- 
vide to  newsmen.  Mr.  Tolbert  describes  in  the 
broadcast  how,  as  the  public  information 
officer  in  charge,  he  mUled  CBS  News  In  con- 
nection with  its  production  of  a  documen- 
tary on  the  air  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Hebert  asked: 

'Why  wasn't  the  former  Air  Force  officer 
(Tolbert)  who  bragged  about  deceiving  CBS 
when  he  was  serving  in  Vietnam  fired  for 
doing  that?" 

Mr.  Henkln  states  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  CBS  News  was  "actually  deceived.  " 
that  Mr.  Tolbert  Is  no  longer  with  the  Air 
Force,  and  that  "there  is  no  place  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  any  official  .  .  . 
who  deliberately  deceives  or  dupes  news  me- 
dia .  .  ." 

CBS  News  was.  in  fact,  "actually  deceived." 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  note  the  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Tolbert's  separation  from  the 
Air  Force.  He  received  an  honorable  dU- 
charge.  a  medal  for  meritorious  service  and 

•  Statement  by  Solicltor-Oeneral  Erwln 
Griswold  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  during 
the  oral  argument  of  the  appeals  Involving 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington 
Post  as  reported  In  The  New  York  Times  on 
June  21,  1971. 


a  letter  of  commendation  from  Mr.  Henkln's 
assistant,  Julian  R.  Levlne.  His  last  effici- 
ency report  was  "outstanding — almost  never 
equalled." 

Congressman  Hebert: 

■■The  Mudd-Tolbert  Interview  discussed  the 
fact  that  information  officers  assist  broad- 
cast by  networks  by  selecting  ■articulate^  pi- 
lots for  on-camera  Interviews.  Has  CBS  ever 
asked  an  information  officer  to  arrange  an  In- 
terview for  them  with  an  Inarticulate  pilot 
not  knowledgeable  about  his  job?" 

Answer  by  Mr.  Henkln: 

"Not  necessarily,  except  that  by  insist- 
ing on  a  name'  or  a  well-known  interviewee, 
which  Is  common  practice  among  the  Net- 
works, there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  MOST 
articulate  and  knowledgeable  interviewee  Is 
requested  .  .  .  (Tjhere  was  difficulty  in  get- 
ting any  pilots  to  discuss  their  flights  over 
North  Vietnam,  because  of  harassment  many 
of  their  families  were  going  through  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  from  anil-war  groups 
...  In  the  case  of  ■Air  War  in  the  North.' 
the  Information  office  at  Da  Nang  attempted 
to  locate  and  provide  pilots  who  would  vol- 
unteer for  on-camera  Interviews,  and  who 
fitted  general  qualifications  outlined  by  the 
CBS  producer." 

Although,  presumably,  this  is  intended  to 
answer  the  following  statements  in  the 
broadcast,  it  does  not  contradict  the  basic 
criticisms  implicitly  in  those  statements: 

"Mudd.  Often  the  press  Is  an  unwitting 
partner  in  its  own  deception.  Former  In- 
formation Officer  Tolbert  once  took  great 
pride  in  utilizing  the  media.  He's  not  so 
proud  of  the  record  anymore. 

■'Tolbert.  A  network  was  coming  over  to 
cover  and  do  a  documentary  on  the  air  war 
over  North  Vietnam.  They  were  going  to  film 
it  out  of  DaNang.  where  I  was  the  informa- 
tion officer.  So  in  preparing  for  them  we  tried 
to  pick  out  the  most  articulate,  the  best- 
looking  pilots  that  we  could,  to  be  able  to 
describe  through  their  eyes  what  the  air  war 
was  all  about.  We  briefed  the  pilots  so  that 
tUry  would  understand  that  we  were  trying  to 
present  our  views  in  a  one-voice  concept: 
we  didn't  want  divergent  views  corning  from 
a  variety  of  the  different  pilots  that  might 
raise  questions  concerning  whether  they  un- 
derstood, or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  air  tear  in  the  North  was  being 
fought. 

■'Mt'DD.  And  the  cast  of  characters  that 
you  made  available  to  those  network  men 
was  such  that  they  never  heard  any  dissen- 
sion or  criticism  about  the  bombing  mission? 

"Tolbert.  No,  no,  never.  You  know,  being 
an  insider,  knowing  fully  what  was  going  on, 
if  I  was  absolutely  candid  with  them,  and 
opened  all  of  our  closets  to  them,  yes,  they 
would  have  come  out  with  a  lot  more  bal- 
anced report.  I  could  have  helped  them  do 
that"  (emphasis  added(. 

Again.   Congressman   Hebert : 

"Mudd  quotes  Tolbert  as  saying  'it  is  ex- 
tremely difficvilt  for  a  Pentagon  reporter,  even 
a  regular,  to  establish  sources  outside  the 
Public  Affairs  Arm."  How  many  interviews  by 
newsmen  with  Pentagon  officials  outside  the 
'public  affairs  arm'  were  arranged  by  your 
office  during  the  eleven  months  that  CBS 
worked  on  its  show?  " 

According  to  Mr.  Henkln: 

"During  the  eleven  months  that  CBS 
worked  on  its  show  the  'Public  Affairs  arm' 
of  the  Defense  Department  arranged  more 
than  1.100  Interviews  between  newsmen  and 
other  media  representatives,  and  Pentagon 
officials  outside  the  'public  affairs  arm.'  Need- 
less to  say.  Pentagon  newsmen  have  their 
own  Independent  sources  of  Information 
developed  through  their  professional  skill  " 
[emphasis  added] . 

The  point  of  the  statement  (actually  voiced 
by  Mr.  Tolbert  rather  than  Mr.  Mudd )  Is  that 
It  Is  "extremely  difficult"  to  gain  direct  ac- 
cess to  Pentagon  officials  "outside  of  the 
Public   Affairs   arm."   And   this   is.    in   fact. 


svipported  by  Mr.  Henkln  when  he  empha- 
sizes, in  his  answer,  that  it  was  the  "  ■Public 
Affairs  arm'  of  the  Defense  Department  that 
arranged  more  than  1,100  Interviews  between 
the  press  and  Pentagon  officials  over  an  11- 
month  period  "  (emphasis  added],  A  reporter 
who  is  required  to  work  through  a  public 
relations  representative  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  established  an  independent  source  of 
informa  uon. 

6.  Defoliation 

Congressman  Hebert  questioned  the  broad- 
cast's cliaracterization  of  defoliation  in 
Vietnam: 

"Mudd  said  'defoliation  means  nothing  will 
grow  there  any  more.'  Is  that  right?  Why  i.s 
defoliaticn  used  around  U.  S  firebases?  Is  the 
current  Administration  reducing  the  defolia- 
ticn program? 

Mr.  Henkin's  answer: 

"Defoliation  does  not  mean  that  'nothing 
will  grow  there  any  more.'  When  one  defolia- 
ation  application  occurs,  tree  leaves  fall  off; 
in  a  few  months  the  leaves  grow  back  again. 
■Where  heavy,  repeated  applications  are  used, 
trees  can  ultimately  be  damaged  or  killed,  but 
new  plant  growth  occurs  after  a  short  time  ' 
Defoliation  reduces  casualties  by  preventing 
the  enemy  ■■from  using  the  heavy  foliation 
to  launch  attacks." 

The  broadcast  does  not  assess  the  merits 
of,  or  the  military  need  for,  the  defoliation 
program  In  Vietnam.  It  merely  characterizes 
("nothing  will  grow  there  any  more")  the 
overall  impact  of  that  defoliation  program 
While  this  characterization  may  be  too  broad 
In  that  it  seems  to  Imply  permanent  destruc- 
tion in  all  situations,  Mr.  Henkin  seems  to  be 
stating  that  the  Impact  of  defoliation  is 
always  short-lived. 

The  duration  of  the  damage  caused  in 
Vietnam  by  the  defoliation  program  was  tlie 
subject  of  an  investigation  by  a  Herbicide 
Assessment  Commission  appointed  in  Decem- 
ber 1969  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The  Commission, 
which  was  chaired  by  Harvard  biologist, 
Matthew  S  Meselson.  submitted  a  "prelim- 
inary report  ■■  in  December  1970.  The  report 
was  discussed  in  the  January  8.  1971.  issue 
of  Science  magazine,  page  43: 

".  .  .  he  [Matthew  S.  Meselson]  and  his 
colleagues  reviewed  the  pertinent  literature, 
consulted  with  numerous  experts,  and  made 
a  5-week  inspection  tour  of  South  Vietnam 
this  past  summer.  Their  formal  reports  to  the 
AAAS  annual  convention  were  guardedly 
conservative  in  tone,  but  their  findings  added 
up  to  a  charge  that  the  military  vise  of 
herbicides  has  been  considerably  more  de- 
structive than  anyone  had  previously  imag- 
ined. Among  the  assertions: 

"One-fifth  to  one-half  of  South  Vietnam's 
mangrove  forests,  some  140O  square  kilo- 
meters In  all,  have  been  'utterly  destroyed.' 
and  even  now,  years  after  spraying,  there  is 
almost  no  sign  of  new  life  coming  back. 

"Perhaps  half  the  trees  in  the  mature 
hardwood  forests  north  and  west  of  Saigon 
are  dead,  and  a  massive  invasion  of  ap- 
parently worthless  bamboo  threatens  to  take 
over  the  area  decades  to  come"  (emphasis 
added]. 

7.  Bombing  strikes 

Congressman  Hebert  questioned  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  broadcasts  statement  regard- 
ing bombing  strikes  In  North  Vietnam. 

"Mudd  says  ■protective  reaction  means  the 

U.S.  resumed  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.' 

Has  the  bombing  campaign  caarled  out  by 

the  former  Administration   been   resumed?" 

Mr.  Henkin's  answer: 

"No.  The  bombing  campaign  carried  out 
prior  to  November  1968,  has  not  been  re- 
sumed. Protective  reaction  Is  a  description 
of  those  actions  which  Involve  the  Inherent 
right  of  self-defense  for  the  unarmed  recon- 
naissance missions  undertaken  over  NVN  to 
Insure  the  safety  and  security  of  our  troops 
Inside  SVN  .  .  ."   [emphasis  added). 
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When  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  ended  In 
November  1968,  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Soviets  understood  clearly  that  reconnais- 
sance flights  over  North  Vietnam  would  con- 
tinue and  would  be  protected,  Mr.  Henkln 

SRld. 

Mr.  Henkln  denies  that  "the  bombing  cam- 
paign carried  out  prior  to  November  1968" 
has  been  resumed.  But  the  broculcast  does 
not  state  that  it  has  been.  The  only  state- 
ment in  the  broadcast  Is  that  "the  U.S.  re- 
sumed the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam"  after 
It  ended  in  November  1968.  This  is  correct. 
Mr.  Henkln,  in  his  answer  merely  explains 
the  nature  of  the  bombing  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  It  was  resumed. 


A  PLAN  TO  REDUCE  VOTER  APATHY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ZLIXNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  Ed  DeMar,  a  free  lance  writer, 
has  composed  a  thought  provoking  arti- 
cle "A  Plan  To  Reduce  Voter  Apathy' 
which  appeared  in  the  Thursday,  De- 
cember 9,  1971,  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  all  to 
whom  this  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  comes: 

A  Plak  To  Reduce  Vottr  Apathy 
(By  Ed  DeMar) 

It  has  been  said  with  some  authority  by 
political  commentators  that  many  voters 
cast  their  ballots  for  a  candidate  to  vote 
against  his  or  her  opponent. 

Notwithstanding  Positive  Mental  Attitude 
faddists,  most  would  agree  that  the  right  to 
say  "no"  is  one  of  the  more  highly  cherished 
of  all  Individual  rights.  And,  apparently,  a 
majority  of  persons  of  voting  age  in  America 
Choose  this  route:  to  not  vote  at  all  to  say 
"no"  to  the  forced-choice  system  which  is 
a  condition  of  participation  in  our  elective 
democracy. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  53.3  per 
cent  of  Americans  old  enough  to  vote  did 
not  do  80  In  the  last  Presidential  election. 

NOT  ALL  coporrrs 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  these  nonvoters 
are  copouts,  that  is,  registered  voters  who  are 
no-shows  in  the  election  booth.  Some  dont 
have  the  option  to  cop  out  because  they 
arent  registered. 

Still,  since  early  this  century,  of  those  who 
were  duly  registered,  a  shocking  one-third  of 
those  eligible — even  in  Presidential  years — 
did  not  bother  to  vote. 

Voter  turnouts  overseas,  where  In  many 
cases  registration  Is  easier,  and  next  door  In 
Canada,  generally  put  our  voting  habits  to 
shame.  Italy,  better  than  90  per  cent  In  each 
of  four  recent  national  elections;  West  Ger- 
many. 78  to  almost  88  per  cent  over  a  15-year 
span:  Canada,  averaging  80  per  cent,  and 
Russia  smd  Iron  Curtain  countries,  regularly 
97  to  98  per  cent.  The  latter,  of  course,  mock 
the  whole  Idea  of  free  elections  by  placing 
only  one  candidate  on  the  ballot  for  each 
office. 

Next  time  you  see  a  headline  about  the  vic- 
tor in  a  U.S.  election  "sweeping"  into  offlce_ 
keep  in  mind  it  may  have  been  with  a  dust- 
cloth  instead  of  a  broom.  In  each  of  PrankUn 
D.  Roosevelt's  unprecedented  four  elections 
as  President,  never  did  more  than  60  p&t 
cent  of  voting  age  Americans  make  It  to  the 
polls.  Even  in  1936.  when  he  made  his 
strongest  showing,  only  one  of  every  three 
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citizens  over  21  actually  voted  for  PJJ.R. 
A  mandate?  A  landslide? 

If  Americans  who  don't  bother  to  vote  or 
who  cast  blank  ballots  are  trying  to  say 
something,  why  not  let  them  flay  it?  How 
about  a  safety  valve  on  the  ballot  that  would 
allow  a  voter  to  aay:  "None  of  the  above, 
thank  you."  a  write-out  Instead  of  a  write-in. 

If  one  candidate  is  a  foul  ball,  a  voter  can 
pick  from  among  his  opponents — if  there's 
one  sufficiently  better.  What  happens,  tho. 
when  both  or  eUI  are  unacceptable  to  a  voter? 

Or  how  about  electing  a  dead  man  or  one 
who  is  Indicted  before  the  election  but  after 
the  ballots  are  printed?  Even  worse,  suppose 
in  the  month  before  the  election,  when  the 
ballots  cannot  be  changed,  one  man  dies 
and  the  other  is  exposed  as  morally  unfit 
for  office?  Under  present  election  laws,  one  of 
them  will  be  elected  whether  or  not  he  can 
or  should  serve. 

A  "none  of  the  above"  option  could  serve 
as  preventive  recall  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple on  election  day  to  combat  hanky-panky 
and  to  resolve  Impossible  dilemmas. 

Here's  how  the  pror>osal  would  work.  In  the 
rare  Instance  when  "none  of  the  above"  got 
more  votes  than  each  and  every  candidate 
on  the  ballot  for  the  same  office: 

The  election  would  be  declared  null  and 
void  and  another  election  would  be  set  for  as 
soon  as  possible  with  new  candidates.  An 
Interim  officeholder  would  be  appointed  when 
the  new  election  could  not  be  held  before  the 
end  of  the  retiring  Incumbent's  term.  Such 
an  appointment  likely  could  be  made  under 
existing  statutes  regulating  vacancies — with 
one  important  change. 

REJECTS     NOT     ACCEPTED 

A  rejected  candidate  could  not  be  named 
caretaker.  If  an  Incumbent  were  rejected  in  a 
re-election  bid.  he  or  she  would  not  be 
eligible  lor  the  caretaker  appointment;  fur- 
thermore. If  a  rejected  candidate  were  in  the 
statutory  line  of  succession,  he  would  be 
passed  over  and  the  next  in  line  appointed 
caretaker. 

I  doubt  that  many  election  contests  would 
result  in  rejection  of  slated  nominees.  For 
one  thing,  party  leaders  would  be  put  on 
notice  by  "none  of  the  above."  consequently, 
fewer  party  hacks  and  dog  candidates  would 
be  foisted  on  the  public.  A  conventional  elec- 
tion defeat,  unhappy  tho  it  may  be  to  the 
loser.  Isn't  dishonorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
rejection  by  Instant  recall  would  carry  a 
scorching  stigma. 

If  political  parties  were  given  this  Incentive 
to  pick  better  candidates,  that  alone  wovild 
bring  more  people  to  the  polls.  And.  instead 
of  "throwing  the  rascals  out."  voters  would 
make  the  more  sensible  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  let  them  in  to  start  with. 

While  "none  of  the  above"  might  appear 
to  be  a  new  and  radical  concept,  there  are 
precedents.  Judicial  retention  is  an  Illinois 
procedure  that  gives  Judges  the  privilege  to 
run  unopi>osed  for  reelection.  They  run  only 
against  their  records,  about  which  most  of 
us  are  completely  and  understandably  unin- 
formed. 

A  member  of  Congress,  by  voting  "present," 
can  avoid  taking  a  stand  on  a  specific  Issue. 
Yet  his  "present"  vote  tells  his  constituents 
that  he  was  on  the  Job,  not  away  fishing. 

A    NONVOTK    VOTE 

The  opposite  happens  when  a  member  of 
Congress  is  "paired,"  which  means  he's  indi- 
cating for  the  record  which  way  he  would 
have  voted  were  he  there  to  cast  a  vote.  Ab- 
sent legislators  find  colleagues  who  also  will 
be  absent  but  whose  vote.  It  Is  understood, 
would  have  been  the  other  way.  In  other 
words,  a  nonvote  vote. 

"None  of  the  above"  Is  not  a  new  tool  of 
dissent  but  a  means  of  more  meaningful  as- 
sent. It  provides  no  advantage  to  the  nihilists 
of  the  radical  right  or  revolutionary  left  but 
offers  new  participation  for  the  many  apa- 
thetic and  unconcerned  moderates. 

How  full  and  complete  Is  our  democracy 
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when  nonpartlclpatlon  disenfranchises  and 
alienates  citizens?  ^^ 

If  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  right  to  use 
"none  of  the  above"  some  of  the  time,  then 
without  question  we  must  accept  the  non- 
democratic  fact  that  the  system  is  less  than 
whole.  Is  strictly  some  of  the  above,  all  of 
the  time. 


ASPm  REQUESTS  AID  FOR  CAM- 
BODIAN REFUGEES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  still  unre- 
leased  report  of  the  Government  Accoun- 
ing  Office  reveals  that  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  has  created  2  million 
refugees.  Press  reports  indicate — New 
York  Times,  December  5 — and  the  State 
Department  has  confirmed,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  provide  humtmi- 
tarian  relief  to  these  refugees.  In  answer 
to  requests  for  medical  supplies  our  Em- 
bassy in  Cambodia  has  advised  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  to  seek  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Japan. 

While  the  United  States  drops  bombs 
on  Cambodia  and  pays  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  do  the  same,  we  refuse  to  help 
the  innocent  victims  of  our  senseless 
policy. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  asking  him  to  justify  this  policy. 
I  have  also  called  upon  him  to  reprogram 
funds  or  provide  new  funds  to  aid  the  2 
million  refugees  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  our  bombs.  The  let- 
ter follows : 

Deccmbe*  15,  1971. 
William  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  I  understand  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  completed  • 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  Air  War  on  Cam- 
bodia. That  study  reveals  that  an  estimated 
two  million  Cambodians  have  been  made  ref- 
ugees by  bombing  since  March  1970.  I  also 
understand  that  the  United  States  Is  not  pro- 
viding medical  and  other  forms  of  relief  for 
the  estimated  two  million  refugees. 

I  am  shocked  to  leam  that  out  of  $341  mil- 
lion in  aid  for  Cambodia,  we  cannot  provide 
one  penny  of  humanitarian  relief  for  the  two 
million  innocent  refugees  our  bombs  have 
created. 

I  have  noted  press  reports  (The  New  York 
Times.  December  5)  that  the  United  States 
has  told  the  government  of  Cambodia  to  seek 
help  from  other  governments.  Officials  of  the 
Dep€al,ment  of  State  suggested  that  the  Cam- 
bodians turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Japan 
for  aid.  That  gives  some  Indication  of  the 
kind  of  friend  we  really  are  to  the  people  of 
Cambodia. 

How  does  the  Administration  Justify  to 
the  American  people  or  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  our  refusal  to  provide  humanitarian 
relief  to  innocent  Cambodians? 

Since  March  1970  the  United  States  baa 
flown  almost  30.000  missions  over  Cambodia — 
dropping  an  estimated  900.000  tons  of  bombe. 
The  Administration  finds  ample  funds  to 
bomb  innocent  people,  driving  them  from 
their  homes.  But  it  refuses  to  offer  any  relief 
for  those  Innocent  victims. 

I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  you  repro- 
gram or  provide  new  assistance  funds  to  alle- 
viate the  unnecessary  human  suffering  of 
millions  of  Cambodian  men,  women  and  chll- 
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dren.  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
the  victims  of  our  misguided  policies  in  Indo- 
china. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  It  Is  the  very  teaat 
that  we  can  do. 
SI  ace rely, 

Les  Aspin. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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PROTECTION  OF  U.S.  INTERESTS  IN 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FIRST  FORD  RECALLS  HENRY 
FORD'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  life 
of  Henry  Ford  and  how  he  started  his 
business  by  tinkering  with  gasoline 
engines  and  built  it  into  the  industrial 
giant  it  is  today.  But  little  has  been  said 
about  wliat  he  did  for  others — about 
how  liis  life  has  affected  America  and 
Americans. 

He  once  said : 

It  Is  not  good  business,  unless  both  buyer 
and  seller  gain  by  It. 

And  Henry  Ford  lived  and  worked  by 
tills  principle. 

He  took  unprecedented  steps  to  help 
those  working  for  him  to  live  better  lives. 
In  1914,  he  raised  the  pay  of  his  work- 
ers from  $2.34  to  $5  a  day.  Tliis  made 
celebrities  out  of  the  men  who  worked 
at  the  Ford  plant  because  such  a  wage 
was  unheard  of  at  that  time. 

Ford  was  also  the  first  to  hire  social 
workers  to  help  his  employees  improve 
their  living  conditions.  He  gave  his  for- 
eign workers  free  courses  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  He  set  up  a  subsidiary 
company  to  build  low-cost  housing  for 
his  workers.  And  he  paved  the  way  for 
company  hospitalization  by  actually 
building  a  hospital  for  his  employees. 

Henry  Ford  gave  the  little  man  a 
chance  at  every  opiwrtunity.  Once,  when 
his  plant  manager  was  looking  for  a 
metallurgist.  Ford  told  him  to  hire  a  man 
sweeping  the  floors  nearby.  "Teach  him 
the  job,'  Ford  said.  They  did,  and  that 
man  became  the  top  metal  expert  at  the 
plant. 

Henry  Ford  believed  that  helping 
others  was  more  important  than  making 
money.  Before  he  bought  them  out,  his 
stockholders  filed  a  court  suit  to  keep 
Wm  from  lowering  the  price  of  his  cars 
and  raising  wages. 

Probably  the  most  significant  thing 
that  Henry  Ford  did  was  to  make  it 
pos.sible  for  nearly  every  American  to 
own  liis  own  car.  He  innovated  the  as- 
sembly line  process  to  bring  the  price  of 
an  automobile  within  reach,  and  changed 
the  whole  life-style  of  America  and 
Americans. 

Tlie  industry,  itself,  provides  a  liveli- 
hood for  millions  of  Americans.  One  out 
of  every  six  American  workers  is  involved 
in  the  automotive  industry. 

On  this  75th  anniversary  of  Henry 
Ford's  first  car,  let  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  how  he  changed  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  This  was  his  real  contribution 
to  America. 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  text 
of  my  statement  during  the  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  the 
protection  of  United  States  right  in  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone.  The  text 
follows : 

Protection  op  U.S.  Interests  in  the  Panama 
Canal — The  Congress  Must  Act 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  consider  It  an  honor  as 
well  as  a  duty  to  appear  before  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  Affairs  Subcommittee  today  to 
present  my  views  concerning  the  vital  Issue 
before  us — that  of  the  protection  of  United 
States  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal 
Zone. 

Let  me  begin  by  making  It  clear  at  this 
time  that  it  Is  not  the  Intention  of  those  who 
oppose  the  giveaway  of  the  Canal  and  its 
protective  Zone  to  drive  a  wedge  In  our  long- 
standing close  relationship  with  the  Pan- 
amanian people  or  their  government,  nor 
is  it  our  intention  to  arouse  or  alienate  that 
nation  through  unjxist  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  We  In  this  nation  value 
our  traditional  friendship  with  Panama  and 
wish  to  see  it  continue  In  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  and  understanding. 

However,  as  has  been  reiterated  many  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  dispute. 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  this  and  in  every  other  interna- 
tional matter,  to  put  this  nation's  Interests 
first.  We  should  never  attempt  to  win  the 
friendship  of  other  nations  by  making  un- 
reasonable and  unjustifiable  concessions, 
which,  above  all.  threaten  the  essential 
sectu-ity  of  the  United  States.  Appeasement 
for  appeasement's  sake  has  never  been  a  valid 
policy  in  the  relations  bcfn-cen  nations. 

Lei's  take  an  objective  look  at  the  situa- 
tion: In  November  1903.  the  United  States 
snd  Pa'^ftrr.ft  sij'ied  a  treaty  which  granted 
the  United  States  the  "use.  occupation  and 
control"  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory.  "In 
perpetuity."  Since  then,  and  In  accordance 
with  our  treaty  obligations,  we  have  dredged 
the  Jungles  and  swamps  of  Panama  and  con- 
structed a  canal  linking  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  We  have  operated,  main- 
tained and  defended  the  Canal  which  has. 
since  1914,  been  open  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations  at  all  times,  on  equal  terms.  To  date, 
we  have  paid  the  Republic  of  Panama  almost 
$50,000,000  in  gratuities  and  have  Invested  a 
total  of  $5,000,000,000  in  the  waterway.  We 
have  done  all  that — not  from  altruistic  mo- 
tives— but  In  order  to  safeguard  our  national 
security. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  proven  to  be  a  vital 
link  in  our  strategic  defense  network  and 
indispensable  to  U.S.  trade  and  commerce. 
Through  two  world  wars,  the  Korean  war, 
the  Cuban  crisis  and  the  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  Panama  Canal  has  served  as 
the  shortest  and  most  efficient  route  for  the 
flexible  deployment  of  military  forces  and 
for  the  accelerated  transport  of  military  ma- 
teriel and  vital  raw  materials.  Furthermore, 
the  Canal  has  played  a  primary  role  in  hem- 
ispheric defense.  The  U.S.  presence  In  the 
Canal  Zone  has  acted  and  continues  to  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  the  ambitions  of 
powers  hostile  to  the  United  States;  It  serves 
as  a  constant  reminder  to  those  nations  of 
U.S.  determination  to  prevent  subversion  in 
Latin  America. 

In  terms  of  U.S.  trade,  approximately  70% 
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of  the  12.000  ships  transiting  the  Canal  each 
year  are  en  route  to  or  from  U.S.  ports. 
Especially  at  a  time  when  this  nation  is 
striving  to  improve  Its  competitive  position 
In  the  world  market,  access  to  an  economical 
and  efficient  transport  route  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

To  give  up  control  or  sovereignty  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  now  could  have  disas- 
trous results  for  the  U.S.  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  Since  Panama  became  a  re- 
public sixty-seven  years  ago.  there  have  been 
58  changes  of  government.  There  have  been 
11  changes  of  government  in  Panama  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Tlie  situation  remains  un- 
stable and  there  are  likely  to  be  additional 
regimes  which  would  come  to  power  by 
extra-legal  means.  And  what  would  happen 
if  a  Castro-like  Dictatorship  came  to  power 
there?  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  our 
naval  forces  would  be  denied  access  to  the 
Canal;  American  commercial  shipping  might 
be  limited  or  even  stopped.  Such  a  govern- 
ment would,  furthermore,  be  In  a  position  to 
allow  the  transit  of  traffic  harmful  or  even 
dangerous  to  our  national  security. 

I  don't  want  to  Imply  here  that  we  should 
not  be  willing  to  make  any  reasonable  con- 
cessions to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  So  far. 
Panama  has  greatly  benefltted  from  the  Canal 
which  we  have  built,  maintained  and  op- 
erated. To  give  you  some  figures  cited  on 
November  29.  1971.  by  Ani'oassadur  John 
Mundt.  Special  Representative  of  the  United 
States  for  Panama  Treaty  Negotiations:  "Of 
Panama's  gross  national  product  in  1970  of 
approximately  $992  million,  nearly  1-3  Is  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  attributable  to  the 
canal  and  Its  military  bases;  Of  Panama's 
total  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  exp-ort 
of  goods  and  services  In  1970  of  $387  million. 
»162  million  or  45%  comprise  direct  pay- 
ments from  the  canal  and  Its  military  bases; 
Of  Panama's  employment  nation-wide,  near- 
ly '3  is  directly  or  Indirectly  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  canal.  Within  30  mUes  of  the 
Canal  Zone  more  than  'i  Is  cansJ  oriented; 
Panama's  per  capita  income  of  $693  is  the 
highest  in  Central  Amerira  nnd  rnnre  t^'>n 
twice  the  average.  It  Is  the  fourth  highest 
in  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  Argentina,  Venezuela  and 
Uruguay." 

Lets  make  il  clear  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  concessions  and  to  fulfil',  any  reascii- 
abie  demands  which  Panama  raight  make — 
as  long  as  those  demands  don't  compromise 
our  national  security.  If  Panama  should  ask 
for  an  Increased  share  of  canal  revenues, 
for  better  employment  opportunities  for  Pan- 
amanians in  Zone  operations  or  for  the 
opening  of  the  Zone  to  Panamanian  commer- 
cial enterprises,  these  are  reasonable  requests 
that  should  be  negotiated.  But  to  cede  control 
or  absolute  Jurisdiction  over  territory  which 
is  vital  to  our  national  interest  and  security 
Is  nonnegotiable.  T  hereby  would  like  to  put 
on  record  my  opposition  to  any  treaty  which 
would  cede  any  part  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HOWARD  G. 
MINIER.  DIRECTOR  OF  'WASH- 
TENAW COUNTY  ROAD  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  most  able  and  dedicated  public 
servant  from  Michigan  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement.  Howard  G.  Minier. 
managing  director  of  the  county  road 
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commission  for  the  pfist  21  years,  win 
leave  his  poslticm  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. 

A  graduate  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
slty  in  civil  engineering,  Mr.  Minier  has 
had  a  long  and  distingioished  career  in 
engineering  and  road  construction.  Dur- 
ing his  career,  Mr.  Mlnler  has  served  as 
a  director  of  the  County  Road  Commis- 
sion Association  of  Michigan;  president 
of  the  Association  of  Road  Commission- 
ers of  South  Michigan;  director  of  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association,  and 
president  of  that  organization's  coimty 
division. 

Mr.  Minier  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
for  the  Washtenaw  County  Road  Com- 
mission and  I  know  that  everyone  in  the 
county  Joins  with  me  in  thanking  him 
and  wishing  htm  the  very  best  of  luck 
in  his  retirement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BETRAYAL  OF  HOLY  CROWN  OP  ST. 
STEPHEN  OP  HUNGARY  SEQUEL- 
CARDINAL  MIND6ZENTY  WARNS 


ABORTION-ON-DEMAND    POLICIES 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAXTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
tiniiaUy  trlde  to  point  out  Mie  of  the 
lesser  noticed  ramifications  of  abortion 
on  demand;  namely,  that  acceptance  of 
such  a  policy  inevitably  places  nurses  and 
doctors  in  terrible  crises  of  conscience 
that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  endure. 

Wherever  abortion-on-demand  poli- 
cies have  been  implemented,  men  and 
women  who  have  spent  their  entire  work- 
ing lives  trying  to  save  Uves  are  told  to 
destroy  lives  as  part  of  their  "jobs." 

There  is  a  grave  danger  that  growth  of 
abortion  on  demand  will  drive  some  of 
our  finest  medical  personnel  from  the  ob- 
stetrics wings  of  our  hospitals  and  from 
their  loving  service  of  new  life,  because 
they  cannot  in  conscience  participate  In 
abortions. 

A  military  nurse  has  written  me  voic- 
ing Just  such  a  fear  and  I  include  at  this 
point  her  letter  in  the  Rkcorb: 

Dkab  Sh  :  I  am  writing  to  you  In  gratitude 
for  a  sen  Ice  you  have  rendered  for  tboM  of 
na  in  tb»  nursing  profession  who  are  as  dis- 
mayed and  disheartened  over  "abortion  on 
demand"  as  yon.  As  moat  of  us  who  work  on 
otetetrical  wards  of  public  or  goyemment 
hospitals  know,  abortion  patients  could  well 
outnumber  labor  patients  If  "abortion  on 
demand"  were  sanctioned  by  law. 

I  am  a  military  nurse  stationed  at  Klm- 
brough  Army  Hospital,  Port  Meade,  Mary- 
land. Obstetrical  nursing  is  a  great  area  of 
nursing.  However,  few  nurses  like  to  be 
Involved  In  helping  to  deliver  a  dead  fetus, 
especially  one  forced  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
those  who  think  they  have  a  right  to  decide 
to  destroy  an  Innocent  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  anyone  has  a  right  to  life,  so  must 
the  unborn  child.  And  yet  he  has  no  rights, 
as  far  as  many  are  concerned.  He  Is  often 
sacrificed  more  for  a  woman's  convenience 
than  a  bona  fUle  medical  reason. 

In  th*  years  to  eome,  I  am  afimld  that 
some  of  us  will  be  forced  out  of  obetetrlcal 
areas  of  boepitala  because  of  our  "narrow" 
attitude  conoemlng  abortion.  Pvhapa  the 
real  problem  with  us  la  that  we  hare  alwaja 
been  taught  to  prescrre  and  not  to  destroy 
Ufe. 

Again,  thAnk  you  for  yoxir  efforts  con- 
cerning this  Important  Issue. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsuiTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ex- 
tension of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recohd  of  December  2,  1971,  I 
quoted  an  informative  article  by  Paul 
Scott  protesting  the  projected  betrayal 
of  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Hungary  by  oflScials  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  this  crown  is  the  sym- 
bol to  Himgarians  of  legitimacy  of  gov- 
ernment, its  surrender  would  serve  to 
undermine  the  morale  of  that  great  peo- 
ple by  recognition  of  their  enslavement. 

The  latest  information  on  this  matter 
is  a  warning  in  the  respected  weekly. 
Twin  Circle  of  New  York,  by  Josef  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  hand  over  the  crown 
to  the  present  illegal  Hungarian  regime. 

The  article  quoting  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty identifies  Henry  Kissinger  as  the 
proponent  of  this  plan  and  describes  the 
surrender  of  the  crown  to  the  Red  gov- 
ernment as  a  gross  betrayal.  Certainly 
the  least  that  the  United  States  can  do 
is  to  retain  possession  of  the  crown 
safely  in  our  country  \mtil  it  can  be  re- 
turned to  its  rightful  owners  and  not 
Communist  usurpers. 

The  indicated  report  from  the  Minds- 
zenty Foundation  that  follows  merits 
reading  by  every  supporter  of  freedom. 
I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

WiiJ.  RzDS  Get  Holt  CaowN? 

On  November  6,  1971,  exUed  Hungarian 
Cardinal  Joseef  Mindszenty  sent  this  con- 
fidential message  froin  his  new  home  in  Vi- 
enna to  President  Nixon:  "Sir:  From  West- 
ern press  reports  and  from  other  serious 
sources,  we  received  the  information  that  the 
present  administration  In  Washington  in- 
tends to  hand  over  the  Holy  Crown  of  8t. 
Stephen  to  the  atheistic.  Ulegal  Hungarian 
regime  or  to  Moscow.  I  dont  easily  believe 
these  rumors,  spread  by  the  press,  because 
Mr.  President  promised  me  In  1970  not  to 
hand  over  to  these  followers  of  Satan  our 
holiest  and  greatest  national  relic  and  pride." 

KISTORT 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  year  of  our  Liord 
1000,  Stephen  I  was  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
gary. His  Crown  was  sent  from  Rome  by 
Pope  Sylvester  11  who  also  bestowed  upon 
Stephen  I  the  title  "Ap)ostolic  King." 

This  most  scared  of  all  Hungarian  relics 
was  kept  until  World  War  II  iinder  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  a  Crown  Ouard  in  a  spe- 
cial buUding.  In  order  to  keep  It  out  of  the 
hands  of  advancing  Russian  armies  In  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  n,  Hungtirian 
patriots  entrusted  it  to  American  troops  un- 
der General  George  Patten.  The  Hungarians 
wanted  and  intended  the  Crown  to  remain 
safely  in  America  until  Hungary  Is  free  again. 
A  replica  of  the  Crown  is  on  dl^lay  in  the 
Vatican  Museum. 

NSTIOMAI.  TSKASTJKX 

The  Crown  Is  a  national  treasure  of  Im- 
mense histarlc  and  symbolic  significance  to 
Hungarians  and  ECungarlan  Americans  who 
believe  ibrnX  goremmetit  pow«r  is  inherent 
in  the  Holy  Crown.  To  many  Hungarians,  the 
Holy  Crown  means  that  Himg&ry  will  always 
be  a  Christian  nation. 
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Bed  Hungary  has  Its  secret  ambition,  to 
persuade  President  Nixon  to  give  them  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen.  ThU  beautiful  crown 
has  been  the  symbol  of  authenticity  for  the 
Hungarian  Government  ever  since  the  year 
1000 — and  the  Communists  are  determined 
to  get  it. 

tnrw  POLICY 

Since  the  new  policy  of  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration is  to  seek  rapprochement  with 
Communist  governments — as  evidenced  by 
asking  for  an  invitation  from  Red  China 
seeking  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
entertaining  Tito  at  the  White  House — the 
Hungarian  Reds  have  been  encouraged  to 
think  they  can  succeed  in  their  objective. 

MZANINO 

If  President  Nixon  carries  out  a  plan  re- 
portedly proposed  by  Henry  Kissinger  to  give 
the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  Hungarian 
Reds,   here   is   what  this   would  mean: 

( 1 )  A  betrayal  of  the  solemn  promise  made 
by  President  Nixon  to  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
in  1970. 

(2)  A  betrayal  of  the  People  of  Hungary 
who  proved  in  1956  how  eager  they  are  to 
be   freed  from   the   Communist   captors. 

(3)  A  betrayal  of  the  Captive  Peoples  la 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
official  U.S.  Captive  Nations  Resolution 
slgued  by  President  Elsenhower.  One  Con- 
gressman described  It  as  a  breaking  of  a 
sacred  trust,  and  added,  "The  return  of 
the  Holy  Crown  would  be  a  symbol  that  the 
United  States  l>elleves  Communist  rule  will 
go  on  indeflmtely  in  Hungary  and  the  other 
Eastern  European  nations." 

(4)  An  alliance  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion with  the  Communist  bosses  of  Eastern 
Europe.  It  would  prove  the  accuracy  of  a 
statement  in  the  press  on  September  20. 
1971  when  an  intelligence  officer  asked  the 
question,  "What  would  the  Administration's 
policy  be  if  workers  strikes  and  riots  In  Po- 
land should  in  the  future  force  the  collapse 
of  the  Commnuist  government  there?"  A 
White  House  official  is  reported  to  have  re- 
piled:  "We  would  help  the  Russians  estab- 
lish a  new  Communist  government.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  a  generation  of  peace,  we  will 
need    stability    behind    the    Iron    Curtain." 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  WATER 
POLLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  water  pollution  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  submitted  a  statement  of  my 
feelings  on  this  serious  problem  facing 
our  Nation.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  Issue,  I  Include  my  remarks  at  thia 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Stattment  or  Conckessiiam  Bob  Puck 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  deeply  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  my  contribution  toward  • 
solutiion  at  a  most  significant  problem  ot  this 
nation:  water  pollution.  The  importance  of 
tmpoUuted  water  to  America  can  hardly  be 
overstated :  the  continued  proaperlty  of  these 
United  States  depends  on  a  reliable  source 
of  water.  Every  human  being  depends  on 
water — not  only  to  drink  and  to  use  in  the 
home,  but  also  as  an  essential  oonstitirtent 
in  many  industrial  processes,  power  genera- 
tion, and  fcxMl  production.  American  water 
reqtiirements  for  1980  are  pro  jetted  at  h>* 
proximately  700  billion  gaUone,  but  only 
some  660  billion  will  be  available,  making  re- 
iise  a  necessity. 
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We  can  delay  no  longer.  So  Important  a 
restiurce  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  or  ac- 
corded a  low  priority,  as  once  was  done.  Mr. 
Train.  Ch.ilrman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  Ad- 
miilitrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  have  both  said  cleaning  up  water 
pollution    is    the    highest    priority    need. 

Continuing  a  long  history  of  action  for 
improving  water  resources.  Congress  is  now 
preparing  to  establish  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  policy  for  control  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution,  a  policy  which  will  provide 
every  person  and  ever  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment realistic  guidelines,  standards,  and 
procedures  to  work  with  as  they  address 
this  problem. 

You  have  before  you  much  hard  work  In 
perfecting  this  legislation,  but  also  a  useful 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  The  Senate 
has  unanimously  passed  a  bill.  S.  2770, 
which  establishes  the  basis  for  such  a  pol- 
icy; I  stand  before  you  today  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  bill  I  have  sponsored,  Hit.  11741, 
which  uses  the  Senate  measure  as  a  founda- 
tion, but  which  corrects  what  I  believe  are 
certain  important  defects. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  new  legislation  is 
to  set  up  a  mechanism  by  which  effluents 
polluting  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  marine  waters 
of  this  nation  will  be  Identified  and  subject 
to  control  through  i)ermlts,  with  coordina- 
tion, minimum  standards,  and  permits  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government.  It  pro- 
vides for  control  of  pollution  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  by  1981;  for  the  elimination 
of  toxic  pollutants;  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  waste  treatment  man- 
agement programs  in  each  State;  and  for  the 
expansion  of  research  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  Act. 

There  are  five  Titles  to  H  R.  11741,  as  well 
as  to  the  Senate  passed  bill,  and  their  general 
objectives  are  as  follows: 

Title  I  states  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
and  provides  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Envronmenlal  Protection  Agency  shall  "pre- 
pare and  develop  comprehensive  programs 
for  eliminating  pollution  of  navigable  waters 
and  ground  waters."  Provision  is  made  for 
giving  financial  assistance  to  planning  agen- 
cies. The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct extensive  researches  into  the  sources 
and  extent  of  pollution  and  the  development 
of  technologies  to  end  pollution,  including 
the  establishment  of  demonstration  projects 
and  assistance  to  the  States. 

Title  II  provides  for  Federal  grants  "to 
require,  and  to  assist  the  development  and 
implementation  of,  plans  for  public  waste 
treatment  works."  Federal  assistance  to  local 
governments  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  is  not  a  new  activity,  but 
the  research  and  the  permit  system  provided 
for  In  this  Act  will  serve  to  place  waste 
treatment  In  perspective.  Previously,  some 
communities  and  States  have  lagged  In  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants,  and 
a  major  cause  has  been  the  lack  of  any  com- 
prehensive plan  or  policy  by  which  such 
construction  could  be  coordinated. 

Title  III  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  discharge  any  pollutant,  except  under  the 
terms  of  the  Act.  By  1976  effluents  from  point 
sources  (except  public  treatment  wastes) 
shall  be  limited  by  th»  best  available  control 
technology.  By  1981  effluents  will  be  further 
reduced  or  eliminated,  if  practicable.  In  addi- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  provision  is  made  for 
the  identification  and  possible  restriction  of 
non-point  source  pollutants. 

Title  IV  establishes  the  permit  system, 
in  which  the  applicant  must  submit  to  the 
Administrator  certification  from  the  State 
(or  interstate)  agency  that  any  discharge 
he  might  make  will  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Title  V  provides  for  the  administrative 
mechanism  to  implement  the  Act.  The  key 
terms  are  defined.  Notable  provisions  are 
those  for  scientific  advisory  bodies,  for  citl- 
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zen  suits,  and  for  protection  of  employees 
who  may  report  pollution  by  their  employ- 
ers. 

A  brief  summary  cannot  do  Justice  to 
such  a  complex  and  lengthy  bill,  but  this 
review  does  indicate  the  scope  of  what  is 
Intended  and  what  must  be  done  to  abate 
this  insult  to  the  environment  and  to  this 
crucial  resource. 

In  the  actual  processes  of  implementation 
of  these  provisions,  however,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  what  is  provided  for  will  in 
actuality  fulfill  the  Intent.  Mechanisms 
which  are  too  complex  or  details  which  are 
not  thought  out  may  lead  to  Inefficiencies 
and  confusions  which  will  undermine  the 
best  of  Intentions.  While  H.R.  11741  follows 
the  framework  of  the  Senate  bill — Indeed 
many  sections  are  verbatim — I  believe  that 
certain  specific  provisio  is  of  the  Senate's 
bill  are  in  fact  likely  to  be  counterproduc- 
tive. I  have  therefore  in  H.R.  11741  sought 
to  correct  these  deficiencies  which,  I  fear, 
could  actually  do  harm  to  the  cause  of  pre- 
venting water  pollution. 

In  particular.  I  believe  three  changes  are 
essential  if  this  1971  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act  is  to  be  effective  in  meeting  the 
nations  needs.  These  changes  are  basically 
technical;  they  are  in  no  way  derogatory; 
they  are  to  perfect  this  Instrument,  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  them  useful. 

First,  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  Is 
potentially  confusing.  It  opens  (Sec.  101(a)  ) 
with  the  words,  "The  objective  of  this  Act 
Is  to  restore  and  maintain  the  natural 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  intergrlty 
of  the  Nation's  waters";  and  It  says  It  shall 
be  national  policy  that — "the  discharge  of 
polUitants  into  navigable  waters  be  elimi- 
nated by  1985." 

I  fear  that  this  Ideal  could  give  rise  to 
unattainable  expectations  and  could,  If  too 
fervently  sought,  divert  funds  and  resources 
from  otlier  critical  problems.  Including  the 
abatement  of  air  and  land  pollution.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  discharge  of  pollutants  is  an 
ideal  to  be  striven  for;  but  a  realistic  goal 
must  be  set.  capable  of  attainment,  recogniz- 
ing both  the  essentiality  of  clean  water  and 
the  other  demanding  social  needs  of  the  na- 
tion. Perfection,  the  elimination  of  the  last 
drop  of  pollutants  into  all  waters,  is  impos- 
sible. But  a  realistic  goal  need  not  be  less 
impressive. 

H.R.  11741,  Sec.  101(a)  states: 

"The  objective  of  this  Act  is  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity and  value  of  our  water  resources,  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  abatement  of  water  pollution,  and 
restore  and  maintain  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  the  natural  chemical,  physi- 
cal, and  biological  integrity  of  all  waters  in 
order  to  attain  a  level  of  water  quality  that 
provides  for  the  propagation  and  protection 
of  a  balanced  population  of  shellfish,  fish, 
and  wildlife,  and  aUows  recreational  activi- 
ties In  and  on  the  water." 

Actually,  such  phrases  as  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable"  appear  In  the  body 
of  the  Senate  bill;  placing  them  also  at  the 
beginning,  as  I  have  done,  makes  it  clear  Just 
what  the  goal  of  the  Act  is,  just  what  can  be 
expected.  And  certainly  these  goals,  realis- 
tically stated,  are  a  most  remarkable  com- 
mitment to  our  environment  and  our  hesJth. 

The  second  critical  change  I  have  made 
is  to  maintain  the  present  65  percent  level 
on  federal  financing  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties, whereas  the  Senate  bill  would  raise  it  to 
70  percent.  Retention  of  the  lower  figure  is 
Important.  I  believe.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Federal  costs  at  the  70  percent  level  would 
unduly  divert  funds  from  other  essential 
Federal  obligations,  and  by  maintaining  the 
lower  figure,  the  authorization  of  Federal 
funds  can  be  reduced  from  $12  billion  in  the 
Senate  version  to  $7  billion  In  mine.  Fur- 
thermore, at  the  70  percent  level.  States  and 
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local  governments  will  have  so  little  respcn- 
siblllty  that  necessary  local  assessments  of 
needs  for  waste  treatment  will  be  superficial. 
Local  responsibility  will  follow  from  local 
investment.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  more  assistance  will  speed  up  con- 
struction, since  13  States  have  never  estab- 
lished standards  qualifying  them  for  the  55 
percent  level 

The  third  defect  In  the  Senate  bill  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  correct  involves  the 
balance  of  Federal  and  State  responsibilities. 
Once  again  we  find  the  rhetoric  In  the  bill — 
that  it  Is  Congress'  policy  "to  recognize,  pre- 
serve, and  piistect  the  primary  responsibilities 
and  rights  of  States  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
water  pollution  .  .  ."  (Sec.  101(b)) — con- 
travened by  the  substance  of  the  Act.  In  the 
Senate  bill,  the  Administrator  initiates  and 
compels  State  action,  he  sets  standards,  and 
he  reviews  permits.  Under  Sec.  209  of  the 
Senate  bill,  the  Administrator  Is  given  ex- 
treme powers  to  compel  the  States  to  plan 
and  Implement  waste  treatment  In  certain 
ways. 

I  have  deleted  Sec.  209.  and  have  developed 
In  a  completely  revised  Sec.  302,  "State  Im- 
plementation Plans,"  a  system  by  which  the 
States  can  fulfill  their  responsibilities  with- 
in the  context  of  the  gr  als  of  this  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  careful  and  deliberate  atten- 
tion to  the  processes  of  State  activity  is  most 
Important :  no  plan  can  succeed  without  the 
active  and  responsible  cooperation  of  those 
local  governments  which  encompass  local 
needs  and  watersheds.  Moreover,  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  be  entirely  burled  under 
the  workload  unless  the  States  perform  much 
of  the  required  administration. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  present  to  you:  a  bill 
establishing  a  comprehensive,  long-term  and 
achievable  policy  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  nation's  waters  so  that  they 
can  be  maximally  productive  as  sources  of 
drinking  water,  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation, 
irrigation,  and  all  the  other  irreplacable 
benefits  clean  water  bestows. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  state- 
ment, and  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  your 
success  as  you  seek  a  viable  solution  to  this 
most  urgent  problem. 


INDIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
the  following  letter  December  15. 

It  was  written  in  India  the  evening  of 
December  6.  Events  that  have  occurred 
subsequently  certainly  have  not  made  my 
correspondent's  views  less  pertinent. 

I  was  struck  by  the  comments  of  the 
Indian  friend  quoted  in  the  letter: 

America  seems  to  feel  that  democracy  Is  too 
preclotw  to  be  waisted  on  other  countries. 

As  I  have  observed  the  evolution  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  governments  in  Greece, 
Spain,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  and  now 
Pakistan — to  mention  a  few  examples — 
the  idea  behind  this  quotation  often  has 
occurred  to  me,  as  it  has  to  my  constitu- 
ent: Why  do  we  Insist  on  supporting 
political  Neanderthals  while  undermin- 
ing democratic  elements  in  so  many 
societies?  Correct  diplomatic  relations  do 
not  demand  fulsome  praise  and  generous 
economic  and  military  aid  for  oppressive 
regimes. 
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ILett«r  from  constituent  presently  in  India — 
D«c.  fl,  1971] 

Dkar  Don  :  I  write  by  candle  light  during  an 
air  raid  alert.  This  morning  Mrs.  «t»"<i>ii  an- 
nounced the  recognition  of  Bangla  Desh — and 
the  mood  here  is  of  enormous  confidence  and 
exultation. 

Front  page  coverage  has  been  given  to  the 
American  position  In  the  O.N. — and  to  the 
Soviet  veto.  Also  to  the  "unnamed"  State 
DepMirtment  official  who  stated  that  the  U.S. 
is  reviewing  the  question  of  foreign  assistance 
to  India. 

It  appears  that  we  are  about  to  sacrifice  our 
relations  with  the  only  democratic  govern- 
ment In  Southern  Asia  for  the  current  de- 
tente with  Communist  China.  I  find  our 
policy  Impossible  to  defend  or  even  explain 
to  my  Indian  friends. 

The  argument  that  we  wished  to  remain 
In  a  position  of  effective  Influence  with  Pres- 
ident Tahya  Khan  no  longer  makes  sense. 
Clearly  there  was  little  Influencing  done,  and 
that  at  the  cost  of  our  relations  with  India. 
But  why  we  persisted  In  alienating  India  by 
heavy  handed  threats — when  we  should  know 
that  such  threats  would  only  make  the  In- 
dians more  persistent — is  beyond  my  under- 
standing. And  we  have  succeeded  In  giving 
the  Indians  a  handy  but  harmless  "big 
power"  to  be  mad  at.  China  gets  off  lightly 
compared  to  the  vitriolic  comments  made 
against  the  U.S. 

What  has  our  "diplomacy"  grained?  Have 
we  stopped  the  oppression  of  East  Bengalis? 
Have  we  convinced  India  to  negotiate?  Have 
we  made  any  gains  with  either  side?  Even  the 
British  come  off  better.  What  have  these 
gratuitous  remarks  made  by  State  Depart- 
ment sources  accomplished?  What  possible 
explanation  exists  for  oxtr  government's  un- 
wllllngneBS  to  at  least  recognize  publicly  that 
the  Pakistan  government  has  acted  with 
great  lack  of  regard  for  democratic  values 
and  human  life,  not  to  speak  of  political 
wisdom? 

So  I  find  myself  "shocked  and  amazed." 
Indeed,  ff  I  were  an  Indian  citizen  I  would 
■use  stronger  terms.  Anything  that  our  Con- 
gressional leaders  can  do — Including  your- 
self— to  bring  to  bear  pressure  on  this  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  a  change  In  policy 
In  South  Asia  will  be  strongly  supported  by 
those  of  us  In  the  scholarly  community  who 
care  deeply  about  Indo-American  mutual 
friendship.  Why  do  we  Insist  on  supporting — 
In  the  name  of  stabUlty — poliUcal  Neander- 
thE^s  the  like  of  Ayub  and  Yahya?  As  an  In- 
dian friend  told  me,  "America  seems  to  feel 
that  democracy  la  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
on  other  countries."  We  have  rejected  both 
political  realism  and  moral  principle  in  our 
stance  towards  this  conflict.  8ucb  a  policy 
must  be  changed — along  with  the  Admin- 
istration which  has  perpetuated  it. 
Tours  sincerely. 


AN  APPEAL:  OUR  SCHOOLS  OP 
HEALTH  FACE  A  MASSIVE  CRISIS 
THAT  THREATENS  A  BREAKDOWN 
IN  DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  WIUIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Act  of  1971 
and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  have 
now  been  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee  which  produced  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  confident  that  many  of 
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our  Nation's  health  manpower  problems 
will  be  substantially  alleviated  by  these 
new  laws. 

The  excellence  of  this  new  health  man- 
power legislation  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  advice  and  support 
of  many  individuals  and  organizations 
outside  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  espe- 
cially commend  the  National  Committee 
to  Save  Our  Schools  of  Health.  The  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man. Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  provided  a 
valuable  service  in  making  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  health  manpower  crisis 
facing  this  country. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  a  Ust  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  a  sample  of 
the  informational  material  produced  and 
disseminated  by  tlie  committee : 
An  Appeai,:  Oum  School.s  of  Hkax.th  Face  a 
MASsrvE  Crisis  That  Thbzatens  a  Break- 
down IN  Deuvekt  op  Health  Cabe 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Report  No. 
S2-258,  Jime  9,  1971 :  "If  the  serious  shortages 
of  health  professions  personnel  are  to  be  al- 
leviated, it  is  Imperative  that  the  essential 
viability  of  the  health  professions  schools  be 
maintained." 

U£.  Senate  Report  No.  92-251,  July  12. 
1971:  "The  prospect  is  for  a  more  severe 
shortage  of  health  manpower  unless  Congress 
acts  now." 

Towards  a  Comprehensive  Health  Policy 
for  the  1970's,  VS.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  May,  1971:  "The 
penalty  for  not  acting  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  health  manpower  could  be  very  high." 

Fact:  The  nation  has  over  100  medical 
schools.  Most  of  them  are  In  deep  flnancial 
crisis.  Some  medical  schools  are  in  the  red 
more  than  a  million  dollars  this  year  alone, 
and  have  been  forced  to  cut  back  educational 
programs. 

Pact:  The  need  for  health  professionals  Is 
staggering.  Yet  the  production  of  health  pro- 
fessionals requires  years  of  training.  If  we 
don't  begin  our  training  now,  we  can  never 
make  up  the  time  lag. 

Pact:  Health  professions  schools"  costs  are 
rising  rapidly.  Labor,  medical  materials,  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities,  and  Inflation 
are  biting  deeper  Into  funds  than  ever  before. 

Fact:  With  population  growth  and  in- 
creased demand,  the  shortages  can  only  grow 
worse  unless  immediate  action  is  taken. 

Pact:  Our  medical  schools  graduate  less 
than  9,000  new  physicians  a  year.  Congres- 
sional reports  say  we  need  an  additional 
60.000  physicians  right  now  I 

The  same  reports  state  that  we  need 
150,000  more  nurses  right  note/ 

Authoritative  reports  indicate  that  the 
U.S.  has  a  current  shcM^ge  of  17,800  dentists. 
8,700  optometrists,  13,900  podiatrists.  0,300 
Tetertnartans,  and  thousands  of  public  health 
specialists. 

A  total  of  260.000  more  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals are  needed  noio. 

Pact:  A  drive  is  on  to  produce  some  form 
of  national  health  insurance  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  care  for  ereryone  who  needs  it. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  already  strained 
the  health  manpower  pool  to  the  breaking 
point.  If  this  new  program  is  enacted  with- 
out an  Increase  In  health  manpower,  the  re- 
sult will  be  catastrophlcl 

Congress,  with  both  Houses  voting  over- 
vhelmingly  in  favor,  has  Just  passed  the  two 
most  far-reaching  health  manpower  bills  in 
history. 

TTiese  bills,  now  the  policy  of  Congress,  au- 
thorize the  funds  to  solve  the  crisis;  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  must  now  act  to 
impropriate  the  funds. 

Simply  put.  without  sufficient  funds,  the 
crisis  will  continue. 
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Luther  L.  Terry.  MX).,  Vice  President  lor 
Medical  Affairs,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Former  US.  Surgeon  General. 

Professional  Advisory  Board: 

John  B.  Affeldt,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Los 
Angeles  County  Department  of  Hospitals, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Couiusll  of  Urban 
Health  Providers. 

Peter  L.  Andrus,  MJ3.,  Intern,  Department 
of  Community  Medicine,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Former  Regional  Vice  Prssldsnt, 
Student  American  Medical  Association  Rep- 
resenting the  Coalition  of  Student  Pixrfes- 
slonal  Organizations. 

JamSB  E.  Bates,  DJ>Jf.,  President.  Amcsl- 
o»n  AsaoclaUon  of  OoUeges  ol  Pediatric  lisdl- 
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cine.  President,  Pennsylvania  College  of  Po- 
dlalric  Medicine. 

Abraham  B.  Bergman,  M.D.,  Director,  Out- 
p.itient  Services,  The  Children's  Orthopedic 
Hospltiil  and  Medical  Center,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, Associate  Professor,  Pediatrics  and 
He.ilth  Services,  University  of  Washington. 

James  C.  Cain,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Mayo  Clinic,  Former  Member,  National  Ad- 
\isory  Commission  on  Health  Manpower. 

Gordon  Chase,  Administrator,  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration,  New  York  City. 

Michael  M.  Dacso,  M.D.,  Dean,  Institute  of 
Health  Sciences.  Hunter  College,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Allied  Health  Education,  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Spurgeon  B.  Eure,  O.D.,  President,  South- 
ern College  of  Optometry.  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see. President,  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  Optometry. 

James  G.  Haughton,  M.D.,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Health  and  Hospitals  Governing  Com- 
mission of  Cook  County,  Former  First  Deputy 
Administrator,  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion. New  York  City. 

John  C.  Hume,  MJD.,  Dean.  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  Fcwtser  President,  Association  of  the 
Schools  oi  Public  Health. 

Carl  E.  Morrison,  D.O..  Former  President, 
American  Osteopathic  Association.  M^nber 
and  former  President.  AOA  CouncU  on  Pub- 
lic Education  in  Health. 

George  C.  Poppenseik.  V  J4  D.,  Dean,  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College,  President, 
American  Association  of  Veterinary  Medical 
Colleges. 

Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.,  President,  World 
Rehabilitation  Fund,  Director,  Institute  of 
RehabUltatlon  Medicine. 

Marguerite  J.  Schaefer,  D  Sc..  Dean,  School 
of  Nursing,  University  of  Plttsbtirgh,  Vice 
President,  American  Association  of  Deans  of 
College  and  University  Schools  of  Nursing. 

George  A.  SUver,  M.D.,  Professor,  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

LAwrence  C.  Weaver,  PhJ).,  Dean,  College 
of  Pharmacy.  University  of  Minnesota,  Mem- 
ber, Executive  Cccnmittee,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  at  Pharmacy. 

Membership  (partial  list) : 

Audra  Pambrun,  R.N.,  P.H.N.,  Director  of 
Cocnmunlty  Health  Aides.  Community  Ac- 
tion Program,  Browning,  Montana. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
W^are  Island  Development  Corp<vatlon. 

Jose  E.  Slfontes,  M.D..  Professor  of  Pedia- 
trics. Umversity  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of 
Medicine. 

Prank  A  Selxas,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
National  CouncU  on  AlccAiolisni. 

Eileen  M.  Jacobi.  H.N..  EdJ).,  ExecuUve 
Director.  American  Nurses'  Association. 

Joshua  Lederberg.  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

William  C.  Fitch,  Executive  Dh-ector,  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  the  Aging. 

A.  Allen  Weintraub.  Administrator,  St. 
Vincent  Inflrmary,  UtUe  Bock.  Arkansas. 

Robert  E.  Day,  OX).,  Vice  President,  Amer- 
ican Optometrlc  Association. 

David  Selden,  President,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers. 

Richard  A.  Stout,  President,  Consumers 
United  Insurance  Company. 

Nell  L.  Chayet,  Chief  Counsel,  Committee 
for  Effective  Drug  Abuse  Legislation. 

Louis  Stulberg,  President-General  Secre- 
tary, ILGWU. 

Ruth  Watson  Lublc,  General  Dlr«ctor,  1I»- 
ternity  Center  AssocUtion,  New  York.  New 
York. 

M  Shakman  Katz,  Chairman,  Regional 
Advisory  Group,  Maryland  Regional  Medical 
Program. 

Richard  J.  Cross,  MX).,  Acting  ChainxMui. 
Departraent  of  Community  Msdlcine.  Rutgers 
Medical  ScfaooL 
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Maurice  A.  Perre,  Miami,  Florida. 

Stanley  Scheyer,  MX>.,  President,  Family 
Health  Care,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

JuUus  Axelrod,  Ph.D.,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  H.  Glazier,  Associate  Dean,  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 

Timothy  D.  Baker,  M.D..  First  Vice  Chair- 
man, Republican  City  Committee.  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Robert  S.  Davis,  Edwards  &  Angell,  Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island. 

William  K.  Coblentz,  Regent,  University  of 
California. 

John  L.  Gaffney.  President.  As.<'ociat;on  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
Michigan. 

George  S.  Cczma.  DO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Thomas  H.  Weller,  M.D.,  Head,  Dept.  of 
Tropical  Public  Health,  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Kenneth  E.  Shearer,  Vice  President,  Wel- 
come Radio,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Holt  McPherson,  Bditor,  the  High  Point 
Enterprise,  High  Point,  North  Carolina. 

J.  Warren  Perry,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  School  of 
Health  Related  Professions,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Carl  Haven  Young,  Ed.  O.,  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor. University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Leslie  W.  Blakey,  M.D.,  President,  Fayette 
Medical  Society.  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Richard  A.  McCormick,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Theology,  Bellarmine  School  of  Theol- 
ogy. Chicago,  111. 

Peter  P.  Bosom  worth,  M.D.,  Vice  President 
for  the  Medical  Center,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

David  W.  Jasper.  Treasurer.  Areawlde  and 
Local  Planning  for  Health  Action,  Inc.,  Syra- 
cuse. New  York. 

Nathan  S.  Kline,  M.D.,  Director.  Research 
Center,  Rockland  State  Hospital,  Orange- 
burg, New  York. 

Ransom  G.  MacKenzie,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Marine  Midland  Bank — Central, 
Syracuse,  Nevv"  York. 

Chester  A.  Swinyard,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Rehabilitation  ^^edlcine.  New  York 
University  Medical  Center. 

Harold  A.  Blood,  D.O.,  Chairman,  Boeu-d 
of  Trustees,  Klrksville  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine. 

Melvin  Lukens,  President,  Southeastern 
California  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists. 

Robert  J.  Prokop,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Nebraska  Board  of  Regents. 

W.  Keith  Wilson,  OX).,  Director,  Educa- 
tion and  Research,  California  Optometrlc  As- 
sociation. 

Bob  Simon,  Vice  Chairman,  Nebraska  Com- 
prehensive   Health    CouncU. 

Malcolm  Carron,  SJ.,  President,  University 
of  Detroit. 

Homer  Hendrickson.  OJ}..  Treasurer,  Los 
Angeles  College  of  Optometry. 

MerUn  D.  Bishop,  International  Repre- 
sentative, UAW. 

Rhea  M.  Eckel,  F>resldent  Emeritus,  Caaen- 
ovia  CoUege. 

Lewis  H.  Rohrbaugh,  Director,  Boston  Unl. 
verslty  Medical  Center. 

Henry  J.  Clanfranl,  Stats  Senator.  Philadel- 
phia Pennsylvania. 

Robert  B.  O'Connor,  M.D.,  Vice  President- 
Personnel  It  Health  Serrices,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Millard  B.  Oladfelter.  PhX).,  Chancellor. 
Temple  University. 

Reynold  B.  Burch.  MJ}..  Member,  Board 
of  Trustees,  New  Jersey  CoUege  of  Medicine 
and  Dsntlstry. 

A.  R.  Baralt.  Jr.,  Dean,  School  of  Dentistry. 
UnlTeisity  of  Detroit. 

Edwin  O.  MidtDeton.  Ctaairman,  Board  of 
Ttuatces,  University  of  VonkmrfUm. 
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THE  GUN  LOBBY  STRIKES  AGAIN 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  on  "The 
Advocates."  "ITie  issue  discussed  was 
whether  Congress  should  enact  strict 
controls  on  private  ownership  of  hand- 
guns. At  the  conclusion  of  the  show,  as 
is  customary,  viewers  were  asked  to  write 
in  and  express  their  views. 

The  average  total  number  of  letters 
received  in  response  to  '"The  Advocates ' 
is  6,000.  An  example  was  the  show  aired 
shortly  after  the  tragic  uprising  at  Attica 
State  Prison  in  which  a  number  of  in- 
mates and  hostages  were  killed.  The 
question  debated  on  that  October  12  show 
was  "Should  the  State  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate with  prisoners  for  the  release  of 
hostages?"  The  total  viewer  response 
numbered  3,927. 

By  way  of  contrast,  5,261  viewers  wrote 
in  after  the  I^Dvember  16  show  to  express 
their  support  for  strict  handgim  controls. 
The  magnitifde  of  that  spontaneous  out- 
pouring is  matched  only  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  counterassault  produced  by 
the  gun  lobby — 25,690  people  wrote  in  to 
oppose  gun  control  legislation.  This  is 
the  second  largest  total  re^x>nse  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  show.  I 
checked  with  the  producers  of  "The  Ad- 
vocates," and  they  informed  me  that  a 
substantial  number  of  the  responses  op- 
posing gun  controls  were  clearly  discern- 
ible as  the  result  of  an  organized  write- 
in  campaign.  It  was  a  similar  lobbying 
effort  which  produced  70.000  responses 
to  the  debate  over  U.S.  support  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows  better  than 
the  Members  of  this  House  how  easy  it  is 
to  detect  an  organized  write-in  cam- 
paign. We  have  all  been  deluged  at  one 
time  or  another  by  form  letters  or  iden- 
tical telegrams,  obviously  the  result  of 
an  organized  lobl^  which  had  aroused 
its  members  and  provided  them  with  a 
sample  commimicatlon. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is 
anything  Improper  or  sinister  about  such 
lobbying.  It  Is  a  perfectly  honest  and 
proper  way  for  an  interested  group  of 
people  to  make  their  voices  beard  with 
an  effect  out  of  all  pr(4;>ortion  to  their 
actual  numbers. 

I  do  object,  however,  to  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  letter  writers  that  the  •vol- 
ume of  maQ  thus  generated  is  evidence  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  Nation,  or  of  any 
other  group  beyond  the  lobby  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
gun  lobby  can  persuade  many  thousands 
of  its  members  to  copy  a  sample  letter 
and  send  it  in,  when  they  fear  that  the 
open  s^Lson  on  buying  aind  selling  and 
toting  handguns  may  be  brought  to  an 
end.  The  responses  received  by  "The  Ad- 
vocates" conJSrms  that  fact. 

I  am  mtich  more  impressed  however  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  5.000  viewers 
took  it  upoD  themselves  to  write  in  •poO' 
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taneously  and  register  their  belief  that 
the  Government  should  act  to  get  the 
guns  off  the  streets.  No  one  lobbied  them. 
Nor  did  anyone  lobby  on  behalf  of  the 
200,000  people  who  have  been  murdered 
with  handguns  in  this  coimtry  since 
1900. 

There  are  millions  of  unorganized  peo- 
ple in  America  who  justifiably  fear  for 
their  lives  when  walking  the  streets  of 
their  communities.  They  understand 
that  is  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  52 
percent  of  all  miirders  are  committed 
with  handgxins.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  those  millions  intend  to  be  put 
off  by  the  23,000  letter-writing  gun  en- 
thusiasts who  apparently  place  their 
sporting  pleasure  ahead  of  the  lives  of 
the  more  than  8,000  Americans  who  will 
have  died  this  year  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
handgun. 


STRUGGLES  TO  CLEAR  HIS  NAME 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971        j 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclos- 
ing an  article  from  the  October  2,  1971, 
issue  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  I  think 
the  story  of  Phil  PoUutro  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Ray  Hill,  author  of  the  article,  has 
done  a  carefully  documented  story.  He 
points  out  that  Mr.  Pollutro.  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  life,  would  like  to  have  his 
name  cleared. 

Furthermore,  I  will  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
order  that  the  comments  of  Ray  Hill  are 
not  casually  dismissed.  At  this  point,  I 
include  the  article : 

STRUcr.Lrs  22  Years  To  Clear  His  Name 
(By  Ray  HUl) 

For  22  years.  FelU  J.  Pollutro,  74,  has 
walked  and,  lately,  limped  through  a  bizarre 
bureaucratic  maze  in  an  attempt  to  clear 
bis  name. 

Like  a  modem-day  Diogenes  in  search  of 
an  honest  man.  Felix  Pollutro's  personal  cru- 
sade to  prove  his  own  honesty  has  resulted 
In  the  compilation  of  hundreds  of  pages  of 
documents  and  docimientation  which  he  has 
turned  over  to  The  BuSalo  Evening  News. 

The  "Pollutro  Papers"  tell  how  Mr.  Pol- 
lutro, a  deputy  collector  for  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  In  Buffalo,  was — In  rapid 
succession — charged  with  a  crime,  flred  from 
his  Job.  acquitted  when  the  prosecution  said 
it  had  no  evidence  against  him,  and  then 
was  left  for  22  years  in  a  sea  of  promises 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  his  old  Job. 

Felix  Pollutro's  odyssey  began  at  4:30  PM. 
Jan.  28.  1949. 

The  work  day  was  about  over  when  three 
special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department 
arrived  at  the  office  of  George  T.  McGowan, 
collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  Buffalo,  and 
Mr.  Pollutro's  Immediate  superior. 

Summoned  to  Mr.  McOowan's  office,  Felix 
Pollutro  was  to  hear  the  last  cordial  and 
comforting  words  he  would  ever  hear  as  a 
government  employe. 

"Sit  down,  Pelijc."  Mr.  McOowan  said, 
"these  men  want  to  ask  you  some  questions." 

"The  whole  atmosphere  in  the  country 
was  bad  at  that  time."  says  Peter  J.  Crotty, 
former  chairman  of  the  Erie  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee  and  a  man  who  says  frank- 
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ly  that  he  felt  that  Mr.  Pollutro  was  "Job- 
bed." 

"The  whole  Internal  Revenue  Service  De- 
partment was  under  attack  from  Washing- 
ton on  down.  Someone  up  there  was  being 
accused  of  taking  an  ice  box  (a  deep  freez- 
er )  and  somebody  else  was  accused  of  taking 
a  mink  coat. 

"It  was  like  the  McCarthyism  that  came 
later.  Even  though  a  man  was  Innocent,  the 
climate  was  such  that  he  could  never  get  a 
Job  back  once  he  had  been  charged— rightly 
or  wrongly. 

"Phil"  Pollutro  was  charged  with  solicit- 
ing a  bribe,  accepting  a  bribe,  and  accept- 
ing a  gratuity  in  connection  with  helping  a 
friend  of  a  friend  make  out  his  Income  tax. 

Robert  M.  Hitchcock,  a  corporation  at- 
torney, was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment when  Felix  Pullutro  was  indicted. 
As  a  member  of  the  department.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock wrote  later,  he  respectfully  kept  his 
silence. 

But  after  leaving  the  department,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  in  a  poignant  and  compelling 
commentary,  wrote: 

"I  followed  the  trial  and  was  amazed  that 
there  had  been  an  indictment  as  no  evi- 
dence was  introduced  legally  admissible  be- 
fore a  court  or  a  grand  Jury.  .  . 

"Both  he  (Pollutro)  and  his  family  enjoy, 
apart  from  the  Injustice  of  the  trial,  ex- 
cellent reputations  and  properly  so." 

To  say  that  Felix  Pollutro  and  his  family 
were  stunned  by  the  indictment  would  be 
a  gross  understatement.  But  there  were  other 
events  in  the  making,  the  trial  for  one,  that 
would  shock  the  Pollutros  even  more. 

On  Feb.  10,  1949.  Mr.  Pollutro  was  handed 
a  form  on  the  stationery  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Buj-eau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

In  the  space  designated:  "Nature  of  Ac- 
tion (Use  Standard  Terminology)",  someone 
iiad  typed  the  word  "Suspension."  It  was  fur- 
ther noted  that  the  suspension  was  to  apply 
pending  investigation  of  charges  against 
him. 

After  9  years  on  the  job,  "Phil"  Pullutro 
would  never  again  work  for  Internal  Reve- 
inie. 

On  May  15.  1949,  Felix  Pollutro,  after  walv- 
Ing  his  Constitutiona;  rights  against  self- 
incrimination,  sat  down  before  a  federal 
grand  Jury  and  proclaimed  his  Innocence. 

In  a  moving,  eloquent  plea,  he  spoke  of  his 
Italian  father  who,  80  years  before,  came  to 
America  with  little  luggage  but  with  the  con- 
viction that  hard  work  and  a  good  name 
would  bring  about  realization  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

It  was  here  that  Felix  Pollutro,  under  oath, 
vowed  that  his  fathers  good  name  would,  in 
time,  emerge  without  taint  of  scandal. 

Months  later,  trial  was  to  begin. 

In  substance,  the  Government  accused  Pol- 
lutro of  attempting  to  collect  »800  from  a 
Kenmore  physician  as  a  payoff  for  "fixing" 
his  Income  tax. 

Prom  the  official  transcript  of  the  trial.  Dr. 
Herbert  S.  Coe.  the  complainant,  said  he  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Pollutro  that  he  had  been  ap- 
proached by  someone  about  making  a  payoff. 

Michael  J.  McMorrow,  then  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  prosecuting  the  case"  and  now 
an  assistant  district  attorney,  then  asked 
Dr.  Coe  what  Mr.  Pollutro  had  said  in  re- 
sponse. Dr.  Coe  replied: 

"Mr  PoUutro  said,  "I  and  I  alone,  am  tak- 
ing care  of  your  1945  income  tax.  I  know 
nothing  about  any  such  negotiations.  Did  I 
not  leave  you  with  an  understanding  that 
you  owed  only  approximately  $150  or  $200 
in  this  matter'  .  .  ." 

Then  Mr.  McMorrow  asked  the  doctor  what 
Mr.  Pollutro's  additional  reaction  was  after 
the  doctor  told  him  that  someone  had  tried 
to  get  him  to  make  a  payoff. 

Dr.  Coe  said  Mr.  Pollutro  emphasized  to 
him  that  he  could  clear  up  the  income  tax 
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matter  by  paying  Internal  Revenue  what  ho 
owed.  Dr.  Coe  continued: 

'Mr.  PoUutro  then  stated  further.  "Did  I 
in  any  way  act  as  if  or  offer  as  if  I  was  taking 
a  bribe  from  you?'  and  I  said,  no  you  did  not 

"He  (Pollutro)  said,  'Did  I  even  take  a 
cigarette  or  a  cup  of  coffee?  WeU,  if  you  had 
o.lered  me  a  piece  of  candy  I  might  of  taken  a 
piece  of  candy,  but  did  I  in  any  way  infer 
that  I  was  trying  to  bribe  you  or  was  in- 
volved' and  I  agreed  with  him." 

Thus,  did  Dr.  Coe.  the  Government's  wit- 
ness, clear  Felix  Pollutro. 

And  so.  after  hearing  565  pages  of  testi- 
mony, the  late  Federal  Judge  John  Knight 
dismissed  llie  charge. 

When  the  Jurors  returned  to  the  court- 
room. Judge  Knight  told  them: 

"I  have  granted  a  motion  to  dismiss  these 
charges  against  Pollutro.  so  you  will  under- 
stand why  he  is  not  here,  and  you  are  not  to 
consider  any  of  these  charges  against  him." 

On  May  29.  1950.  more  than  a  year  after  he 
had  been  charged  and  suspended  from  his 
job.  Felix  Pollutro  sat  in  the  same  courtroom 
when  Mr.  McMorrow  appeared  before  the 
same  Judge  and  asked  that  all  other  charges 
against  Felix  Pollutro  be  dismissed  without 
trial. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  McMorrow  made  thlt 
statement: 

"The  facts  of  the  case  are  such  we  cannot 
look  ahead  to  any  chance  of  success  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  because  we  do  not  have 
the  evidence." 

The  charge  was  dismissed.  Mr.  PoUutro 
supposedly  was  then  free  to  seek  his  old  Job, 

Today.  21  years  later.  Mr.  McMorrow  looked 
back. 

"When  we  found  we  had  no  evidence 
against  Pollutro  we  did  our  duty  and  moved 
to  have  the  case  dismissed. 

"Prom  everything  here.  It  seems  that  he 
should  have  been  reinstated  and  I  would 
not  quarrel  with  that  If  the  powers  that  be 
saw  at  to  reinstate  him."  Mr.  McMorrow  said. 

"In  the  administrative  way  of  things,  it 
would  seem  that  justice  was  not  done." 

At  mid  morning.  May  29.  1950.  Felix  Pol- 
lutro began  his  epic  fight  for  reinstatement. 
From  that  moment  to  this,  his  footsteps 
have  been  dogged  by  confusion,  false  prom- 
ises and  by  a  19th  century  bureaucratic  Jar- 
gon that  says  one  thing  and  means  another. 

Typical  of  Washington's  response  was  the 
one  written  by  S.  T.  Adams,  director  of  per- 
sonnel. Treasury  Department:  "Whether  you 
shall  be  reinstated  in  the  Buffalo  district  is 
a  matter  for  decision  by  the  district  director, 
Buffalo." 

What  was  the  reply  of  the  late  George  T. 
McGowan.  the  district  director.  Buffalo?  An 
affidavit  sworn  by  former  Congressman 
Anthony  Taurlello  and  given  to  Mr.  Pollutro 
to  help  him  with  his  case  Is  somewhat  illumi- 
nating as  to  Mr.  McGowan's  response: 

"This  deponent  further  says  that  on  or 
about  April  or  May  of  1950  I  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  McGowan  relative  to  the  re- 
instatement of  Felix  J.  Pollutro  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan proml-sed  me  that  he  would  reinstate 
Felix  J.  Pollutro  as  a  deputy  collector  and 
assign  him  to  the  Dunkirk  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.  But  this  promise 
was  never  carried  out. 

"As  a  member  of  Congress,  I  had  a  lengthy 
conference  in  Washington  with  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  he 
stated  to  me  that  If  the  collector  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Buffalo  office,  would  recommend 
the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Pollutro.  the  Wash- 
ington office  would  not  have  any  objection 
whatsoever." 

In  22  years  Mr.  Pollutro  enlisted  scores  of 
persons  in  the  crusade. 

"I  can  remember  a  meeting  in  the  Wal- 
brldge  Building  about  this  matter,"  recall* 
WUIiam  B.  Mahoney.  a  Buffalo  attorney. 

"U.S.  Senator  James  M.  Mead  was  present. 
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ao  were  the  late  Charle*  Dlebolii,  Oaorfe  D. 
Doyle  and  'U^""*'  C.  Market.  We  aU  iA%  that 
justice  would  be  done  by  relDstatinc  U*. 
Pollutro. 

"I  remember  talking  to  hi*  immediate  su- 
perior in  BuSalo.  the  late  C3eorige  McOowan 
and  he  told  me  be  waa  golnc  to  relnatate 
Felix  and  put  ><<"»  In  tbe  Jameatown  office. 
Nothing  e^jer  came  of  It." 

Mr.  McGovan's  only  known  official  poei- 
tion  waa  stated  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  PoUutro 
dated  Aug.   15.  1949.  It  reads: 

"Inasmuch  aa  the  action  for  your  removal 
originated  tn  tbe  Bureau  at  Waafalngton. 
DC,  I  am  forwarding  your  letter  (for  rein- 
statement) to  them  for  reply."" 

From  Botoert  Ramebeck,  ctaalrman  of  the 
United  States  CivU  Serrlce  Commlesloii  came 
this  reply: 

"By  applying  direct  to  the  officials  of  your 
farmer  employing  agency,  yoa  have  loUowed 
tbe  proper  procedure  to  seek  further  employ- 
ment with  that  establishoMnt. 

"Howerer,  slnoe  you  bav*  been  unsiicceea- 
ful  in  obtaining  reemptoyiitent  with  that 
agency.  It  is  suggested  ttaat  you  consult  tbe 
telephone  directories  for  a  list  at  Federal 
Agencies  in  your  vicinity  to  whlcb  you  may 
also  apply  for  appMiintmant." 

In  what  Peter  Crotty  caUs  "the  vast  laby- 
rinth tbat  la  Waahlngton,"  tJiere  were  forces 
at  work,  however,  attempting  to  right  tbe 
wrong  done  to  Felix  J.  Pollutro. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  Aug.  4,  1965. 
Ruth  N.  ChertkoT,  a  ranking  staff  member  of 
the  US.  Soiate  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee,  wrote  to  Julits  C.  C.  Bdelateln, 
the  admlnlstr&tlve  assistant  to  tbe  late  New 
Torfc  Senator  Herbert  Lehman. 

"A  member  of  the  committee  Indicated  be 
fdt  that  Mr.  PoUutro  bad  been  gtren  a  raw 
deal  ...  He  doean't  know  yet  what,  If  any- 
thing, can  be  dotoe  to  help  tbe  man." 

Guy  M.  OiUette,  counsel  to  tbe  Post  Office 
and  ClTll  SwTlee  CommHtee,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pollutro  and   said,  in  part: 

"Tour  file  was  referred  to  an  Investigator 
on  our  EtaS  for  attention  and  I  bave  be- 
fore me  today  the  file  togetber  wltb  tbe 
report  of  tbe  tnTestlgatar.  Tbe  particular 
investigator  who  took  wp  your  caae  stetes: 

"Having  examined  several  witnesses  who 
say  they  know  Mr.  PoUutro  and  are  con- 
versant wttti  bis  caoa,  are  convinced  be  bas 
been  caught  in  a  run-around,  but  it  weukl 
definitely  appear  tbat  this  case  doaa  not 
come  within  tbe  purview  OC  tbe  subcommit- 
tee investigating  tba  security  program, 
Esther  it  abouM  ba  relerzcd  to  tba  Post 
OiBce  and  CiTil  Servlee  Committee  which 
deals  with  suitebUity  cases."  " 

The  file,  Mr.  Gillette  wrote,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing Botation:  "Tbis  appears  to  be  out 
of  our  Jariadiction." 

Over  the  years,  in  bis  m^nritng  battle  to 
clear  his  name,  Mr.  Pollutro  baa  suffered 
severe  attacks  at  acute  frustratl<m. 

When  Bep.  Tbaddeua  Dulakl  (IX-Buffalo) 
reviewed  tbe  case  at  Felix  PoUutro  with  tbe 
district  director  of  tba  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  he  was  surprised  to  leam  that  IBS' 
response  was  to  send  Mr.  PoUutro  a  job 
application  form.  Mr.  Dulski  wrote  to  Mr. 
PoUutro: 

"This  is  not  in  agreement  with  mj  think- 
ing because  I  feel  you  should  be  reinsteted 
^Dd  it  is  my  every  hope  that  we  wUl  be 
successful." 

At  Bep.  Dulski's  urging  In  1961,  the  late 
Bobert  Kennedy,  attorney  general,  looked  at 
the  PoUutro  ease  and  concluded  »>">«-  bis  de- 
partment bad  no  autbortty. 

Due  to  inflrmiUes.  tbe  PoUutro's  are  i>retty 
much  confined  these  days  to  tbair  borne  in 
North  CoUlna.  "Tbey  have  Uved  tbere  tat  61 
years. 

Mr.  PoUutro  says  that  a  day  never  paasae 
when  he  fails  to  reeaU  bis  nwlfi 

He  frcqumtly  pores  mm  hla  Alas,  looking 
for  tbe  poBBlblUty  at  a  mlaMd  opportunity. 

"I  don't  want  relnstetement,"  be 
"1  want  to  be  restored." 
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A  mathematician  by  nature,  Felix  PoUutro 
calculates  that  tbe  loss  of  his  job  cost  him 
$24,006.80  in  wages. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  done  Income  tax 
work  and  be  has  also  waited  for  the  Board 
of  Sections.  Hie  earning  have  ranged  from 
K3B  in  1950  to  SU'TO.Sl  in  1M6. 

At  74,  Feiix  Pointtro  realizes  that  he  Is 
beyond  the  age  of  returning  to  the  Treas- 
xaj  Department. 

But  there  la  a  precedent  for  the  Treasury 
Department   reinsteting   Mr.   PoUutro. 

In  1942.  3S  nkembeis  of  tbe  department 
were  indicted.  Of  these  19  pleaded  goUty; 
10  pleaded  innocent. 

All  10  were  acquitted  and  four  of  them 
returned  to  their  positions. 

Mr.  PoUirtro,  is  beyond  tbe  legal  age  ol 
holding  a  Civil  Bervioe  position.  But  his 
long-time  aUy  in  bis  flgbt.  Rep.  Dulski, 
says  if  Mr.  Pollutro  was  restored.  Congress 
would  have  to  vote  the  funds  to  make  up 
his  back  pay  and  his  pension  since  age  85. 

In  his  nine  years  In  the  department,  ICr. 
PoUutro  did  contribute  to  his  pension  fund 
and  based  on  thoee  contributions,  he  draws 
what  he  calls  "a  very  smaU  amount,"  about 
•50  a  month. 

He  will  not  resort  to  tbe  courts  because, 
he  feels,  the  injustice  was  done  by  tbe  de- 
partment In  denying  liim  a  bearing  which 
be  feels  waa  mandated  by  law. 

"I  loved  the  work 

"I  gave  it  everyttaing  I  tiad.  I  never  took 
a  dime  in  my  life  and  no  one  has  ever  said 
so,"  he  said. 

Mr.  PoUutro  is  now  recovering  from  sur- 
gery. When  he  la  better,  be  says  be  wlU 
resume  bis  search  for  justice. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CAUrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  woQld  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
relate  to  mur  caUeACiieB  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  th»t  I  sent  to  my  First  Dis- 
trict constituents  in  California  during 
the  summer  eongressioiiSLi  recess. 

This  questionnaire  is,  in  my  judgment, 
unique  in  that  it  was  not  of  the  multiple 
(dioice  type  that  is  so  widely  used  these 
dasrs.  Rather,  it  presented  my  constitu- 
ents the  opportunity  to  napaod  on  an 
indiTldual  basis  en  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  imimrtant  Issues  oi  the  day, 
not  what  their  Congressman  thou^t 
should  be  of  primary  concern.  It  was,  in 
effect,  an  essay  t3n)e  questiixinaire  which 
was  mailed  to  over  156,000  households 
in  the  First  District. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  oTowhelmed  by 
the  tremendous  res^xmse  to  this  poll, 
which  Is  Indlcatire  of  the  deep  interest 
and  concem  First  District  residents  have 
on  issues  fadnc  the  Nation  and  our  con- 
gressional disttlct. 

I  am  grateftd  to  the  news  media  for 
providing  the  kind  of  coverage  that  has 
assisted  in  making  Hrst  District  resi- 
dents aware  of  economic  programs  and 
trends  in  our  area  as  well  as  on  issues  of 
natioDal  concem. 

O&hoaeity.  attrmpttng  to  tabulate  and 
evahiate  the  responses  has  proven  to  be 
a  formidable  task,  but  <me  that  will.  I 
am  sure,  provide  valuable  guidance  and 
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insight  as  to  what  is  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  I  am  endeavoring  to  represent  in 
the  Congress. 

The  format  was  simple.  The  question- 
naire asked  what  tbe  individual  felt  were 
the  most  important  issues  facing  the  Na- 
tion and  our  congressional  district  and 
how,  in  that  person's  opinion,  these 
problems  could  best  be  solved. 

The  free  form  approach  embodied  in 
tlie  questionnaire  does  not  permit  easy 
or  pi-ecise  tabiilfitfains  of  the  responses 
but  we  h&ve  attempted,  for  informational 
purposes,  to  select  the  issue  deemed  most 
important  by  each  individual  who  re- 
sponded. 

My  staff  has  now  completed  the  com- 
pilation of  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire and  I  would  like  to  furnish  our 
colleagues  with  a  breakdown  of  the  re- 
sponses. 

On  a  national  scale,  the  economy 
proved  to  be  a  major  cause  of  concem 
with  51  percent  of  those  responding  indi- 
cating they  felt  that  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  was  of  prime  importance 
to  them.  This  included  references  to  un- 
employment, inflation,  underemploy- 
ment, loss  of  buying  power,  et  cetera. 

Of  those  who  placed  the  economy  at 
the  head  of  tbe  list,  73  percent  indi- 
cated agreement  with  President  Nixon's 
controls  on  wages  and  prices  while  15 
percent  called  for  aonae  permanent  form 
of  wage  and  price  contrrts. 

The  second  most  mentioned  item  in  the 
responses  was  welfare.  Oomments  on  this 
issue  ran  the  gaunut  from  those  who 
wished  to  eliminate  welfare  programs 
completriy  to  those  who  bidieated  a  de- 
sire to  increase  significantly  these  as- 
sistance programs. 

One  item  appeared  with  great  eon- 
sistencT  on  these  responses;  nnmely,  tbe 
necessity  of  putting  w^fare  recipients 
to  work  on  pid>Iic  projects,  sw^  as 
cleaning  up  our  parks,  forests,  and  high- 
ways. Over  70  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing on  tl^s  issue  felt  that  persons  re- 
ceiving poblie  assistance  sbould  be  re- 
quired to  iMovlde  some  puMte  service  to 
either  local,  State,  or  ^deral  govern- 
ments or  be  denied  further  assistance. 

The  third  most  mentioned  Mem  in  tbe 
responses  was  crime,  with  a  kurge  Major- 
ity caning  for  stricter  enfewcmcnt  of 
laws  and  stiffer  pmalties  for  crtmhiate. 
"Hie  ttmrih  item  was  drag  abase.  And, 
the  fifth  was  the  Vietnaaa  war.  Opinion 
was  almost  evenly  divided  betameu  those 
who  favored  hmnedli^e  witbAttwal  and 
those  who  supported  the  Resident's 
phased  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
The  overall  interest  in  the  Vietnam  war 
is  waning  conststwit  with  the  President's 
positive  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

Ntmber  one  on  the  list  ot  major  prob- 
lems in  our  congressional  district  was 
again  the  economy,  with  the  major  em- 
phasis on  the  problems  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  Over  two-thirds 
of  those  responding  placed  this  at  the 
top  of  the  list 

Tbe  majwity  of  those  who  listed  this 
as  the  primary  problem  in  our  area  call- 
ed for  an  aD-out  effort  to  create  new 
Job  (H>p(Htonities,  iHimarily  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  bnsixwBS  Into  the 
region. 

There  was  widespread  reeegnltion  of 
the  need  to  revitaliae  and  dlveislfy  a  re- 
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gion  that  Is  consistently  econcwnlcally  de- 
pressed and  disaster  prcHie.  I  have  long 
been  advocating  this  point  of  view  and 
the  responses  suggest  that  the  word  Is 
getting  through  to  oiu-  constituents  and 
the  Nixon  administration  has  established 
budget  policies  that  reflect  a  responsive- 
ness to  this  point  of  view. 

The  9ec<xid  most  mentioned  area  of 
concern  proved  to  be  the  environment 
with  most  of  those  responding  calling  for 
areawide  land  use  planning  to  prevent 
the  urtian  sprawl  that  has  victimized 
other  areas  of  Callfamla. 

I  was  pleased  that  these  comments 
tended  to  tle-ln  with  my  own,  previously 
stated  views  on  land  use  concepts.  Land 
use  coordination  and  planning  is  neoes- 
aary  for  each  Redwood  Emigre  county 
and  In  each  of  their  political  subdi- 
visions. 

This  year's  questionnaire  was  both  In- 
teresting and  helpful  to  me  and  I  am 
deeply  pleased  with  the  open  format 
which  permitted  a  more  expensive  con- 
sideration of  the  concerns  of  residents 
of  the  Redwood  Kmpire. 


SOVIET  BAPTISTS,  DEFYING  KREM- 
LIN, BUILD  PRINTINa  PRESS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
December  16  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  was  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"Soviet  Baptists,  Defying  Kremlin,  Build 
Printing  Press."  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a 
story  of  the  determination  of  some  of  the 
dedicated  religious  leaders  of  Russia  to 
have  an  opportunity  for  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  great  freedoms 
that  is  necessary  for  any  society  to  sur- 
vive, progress,  and  become  a  pert  of  an 
orderly  society. 

It  Is  true  that  religion  and  morality  are 
indlspenslble  to  political  prosperity.  Any 
nation  that  expects  to  build  a  successful 
society  that  can  serve  Its  people  must 
have  freedom  of  religicm.  The  Baptists, 
of  course,  have  had  a  great  tradition  in 
this  regard.  They  ought  to  be  protected 
bi  their  right  to  worship  God  as  they  see 
fit  and  to  propagate  under  fsUr  niles 
and  regulations  their  faiths  and  their 
beliefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  always  concerned 
about  the  religious  liberty  and  himian 
dignity  of  all  men  regardless  of  their 
religion  or  poUtical  ideologies.  We  believe 
in  the  God-given  right  of  every  human 
Individual  to  worship  God  and  to  wit- 
ness to  his  faith. 

The  story  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  indicates  that  the  religious  liberty 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Baptist  people  In 
the  UJSJS.R.  is  being  threatened.  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Constitution 
promises  religious  freedom  to  all  its  citi- 
zens, we  hope  the  Soviet  Govemmoit 
will  look  into  this  matter  and  see  that 
religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  in  fact 
to  all  her  citizens. 

Because  this  story  of  the  Baptist  Inde- 
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pendence  and  determination  Is  so  impor- 
tant, I  Insert  it  In  the  Record  where  all 
may  see  and  read  it. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  challenge  the 
U.SJSJl.  who  profess  to  be  for  the  free- 
doms to  be  aware  of  their  responsibility 
and.  Indeed,  their  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend freedom  and  the  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  their  people  by  allowing  this 
group  or  any  other  religious  group  the 
freedom  they  desire  and  should  have  for 
the  propagation  of  their  faith. 

Following  is  the  Washington  Post 
article: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  17,  19711 

SoviTT    Baptists,    Deptino    Kremlin,    Build 

Printino  Press 

(By  Don  M.  Larrlmore) 

Geneva. — In  an  unusual  act  of  deSance, 
Soviet  Baptist  volunteers  have  Informed  the 
Kremlin  that  they  have  built  and  are  opera- 
ting their  own  secret  printing  press. 

This  and  other  startling  developments  in 
the  little-known  story  of  the  persecuted  Bap- 
tists In  the  Soviet  Union  are  revealed  in 
documents  recently  smuggled   to  the  West. 

In  a  declaration  run  off  on  their  new  press 
and  addressed  to  Premier  Alexel  Koeygln,  a 
group  of  reform  Baptists  announced  that 
they  have  formed  a  publishing  house  because 
Soviet  authorities  had  repeatedly  refused 
their  requests  for  facilities  to  print  chxirch 
material. 

"We  were  confronted  with  the  necessity, 
without  the  help  of  government  Institutions, 
of  finding  a  way  to  construct  machines  to 
print  necessary  spiritual  literature,"  the 
declaration  said.  "Our  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success." 

The  clandestine  publishing  house  was 
named  "Khrlstyanln"  (Christian)  and  la  be- 
ing operated  at  an  undisclosed  location  by 
Baptist  volunteers.  It  was  sponsored  by  a  re- 
form Baptist  group  Icnown  as  the  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  reformers'  movement  has  flourished 
and  grown  Increasingly  bolder,  despite  So- 
viet efforts  to  suppress  It,  ever  since  it  split 
from  the  officially  approved  All-Unlon  Coun- 
cil of  Evangelical  Christians  and  Baptists  10 
years  ago. 

The  reformists'  leader.  Gennadi  K.  Krych- 
kov,  who  was  released  in  1969  after  a  three- 
year  prison  term.  Is  currently  In  hiding,  and 
docximents  reaching  the  West  report  that 
Soviet  ptoUce  are  conducting  a  nationwide 
search  for  allegedly  "spreading  literature  of 
a  slanderous  character"  and  leading  "illegal 
groups  of  Evangelical-Baptist  believers." 

The  documents,  which  reached  Radio 
Uberty.  the  U.S.-suppocted  station  which 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  Munich, 
contain  about  200  Baptist  texts.  Including 
books,  handwritten  petitions,  samizdat  (self- 
printed)  material  as  well  as  the  declsu^tlon 
to  Koeygln  and  a  printed  copy  of  "Bratskl 
Llstok,"  a  bi-monthly  magazine  of  the  re- 
formist movement. 

Under  Soviet  law,  no  printing  press  can 
operate  in  the  Soviet  Union  without  explicit 
government  permission. 

The  declaration  to  Kosygln  said:  "We  no 
longer  ask  you  for  cooperation  in  publishing 
our  necessary  literature  of  the  faith,  but  we 
do  ask  you  not  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  our  work  and  to  consider  literature 
under  the  'Khrlstyanln'  imprimatur  legal." 

"Por  our  part."  the  Baptists  said,  "we 
pledge  not  to  print  anything  but  Christian 
literature  pixrely  for  internal  church  con- 
sumption, and  not  to  pass  on  to  anybody 
the  technical  knowledge  of  how  to  print,  or 
the  designs  of  the  machines." 

The  document  urged  Kosygln  to  order 
Soviet  security  organs  to  return  about  700 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  hymnals 
illegally  confiscated  in  various  cities  over  the 
past  two  years. 
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"We  are  subjected  to  survelUance,  threats 
and  oppression  by  the  organs  of  power,  al- 
though o\a  activities  do  not  harm  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state,"  the  Baptists  said. 

They  told  Kosygln  that  by  fulfilling  their 
wishes  he  would  "give  the  faithful  the  pes- 
slbiUty  to  avail  themselves  of  their  rights 
under  the  U.S.S.R.  constitution  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 

Finally,  the  reformists  wrote  that  they 
were  not  signing  the  declaration,  since  Soviet 
authorities  never  wrote  back  anyway,  and 
that  "every  previous  attempts  at  legalization 
(of  their  movement)  began  with  a  list  of 
signatures  and  ended  with  the  repression  of 
those  on  the  list." 

Reliable  statistics  do  not  exist  about  Soviet 
religious  communities,  but  It  is  ciurenUy 
estimated  that  there  are  nearly  3  million 
Baptists. 

The  reform  Baptists  are  thought  by  West- 
em  specialists  to  have  about  1,000  unregls- 
tered  congregations  throughout  the  country; 
one  document  asserts  that  76  per  cent  of  the 
Baptist  congregations  in  the  Byelorussian 
Republic  are  reformist. 

Dr.  Albert  Van  den  Heuvel,  Director  of 
Communication  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  In  Geneva,  said  that  official  Soviet 
figures  on  the  Baptists  vary  widely  "accord- 
ing to  whether  it's  the  atheist  line  being 
put  out  that  there  are  very  few  believers,  or 
the  security  line  that  there  are  many  and 
thus  represent  a  threat." 

One  concession  permitted  the  officially- 
approved  Baptist  group  Is  to  send  delegates 
to  assemblies  of  the  Protestant-dominated 
world  church  body  which  It  Joined  In  1961. 
The  reformists  have  no  formal  links  with  the 
World  Council  and  are  not  permitted  to  travel 
outside  the  Soviet  Union,  although  they  are 
said  to  have  appealed  for  permission. 

"The  World  Council  regards  the  reformists 
as  Christians  in  good  standing,  as  we  do  the 
officially  approved  congregations,"  Van  den 
Heuvel  said. 

The  new  Baptist  printing  press  Is  a  strik- 
ing Innovation  in  the  development  of  samiz- 
dat which  heretofore  has  functioned  by  hand 
or  typewritten  copies  or.  at  best,  by  primitive 
hectograph  reproducers. 

Among  the  200  documents  Is  a  letter  which 
a  group  of  70  reformers  of  the  Uzlovays 
church  In  the  Tula  region  near  Moscow  sent 
to  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  on  Aug.  33. 

The  group  asserted  that  Soviet  authorlUes 
Intended  to  destroy  their  church  and  they 
deplored  the  manhunt  for  their  leader, 
Kryuchkov,  the  45-year-old  father  of  nine. 

Wanted  posters  on  Kryuchkov  have  ^- 
peared  in  some  towns  and  his  wife  has  been 
threatened,  the  gn"oup  said.  "The  liberty  and 
possibly  the  life  of  Kryuchkov  Is  In  serlou* 
danger.  It  would  not  be  surprising  If  he 
should  share  the  same  sad  fate  of  Martin 
Luther  King." 

The  letter  inserted  that  there  are  now 
about  200  Baptists  Imprisoned  In  Soviet  labor 
camps.  Other  documents  report  cases  of  tor- 
ture of  Jailed  Baptists,  destruction  of 
churches  and  kidnaping  of  believers'  chil- 
dren, and  a  large  number  of  corroborating 
photographs  has  reached  the  center  for  the 
Study  of  Religion  and  Communism  in  Sldcup, 
England. 

The  reformists  have  also  established  the 
Union  of  Christian  Baptist  mothers  which 
gathers  and  publicizes  information  on  Soviet 
maltreatment  of  children  on  religious 
grounds.  Two  years  ago  1.463  mothers  from 
42  towns  and  villages  signed  and  sent  to 
party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  an  appeal 
against  the  regime's  "Illegal  tormenting  of 
our  children." 

The  appeal,  copies  of  which  went  to  35 
other  Soviet  officials,  organizations  and  news- 
papers, demanded  an  end  to  Interrogation  of 
minors  about  their  family's  religion,  beating 
and  slander  of  Baptist  children  in  schools, 
and  threats  and  actual  kidnaping  of  chil- 
dren. 
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One  case  cited  continues  today :  two  teen- 
age daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Sloboda 
of  Vitebsk  were  forcibly  taken  away  In  1966, 
fled  back  home  again  from  an  orphans'  asy- 
lum, and  were  again  dragged  off  by  police. 

After  showering  the  regime  with  petitions, 
the  Slobodas  were  tried  and  Jailed.  Mrs.  Slo- 
boda remains  in  a  labor  camp.  Since  his  re- 
lease her  husband  has  continued  to  petition 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  not  only  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  two  girls,  but  also  his  three 
other  children  who  were  taken  away  last 
year  on  the  grounds  that  with  their  mother 
in  prison  they  were  not  receiving  a  proper 
upbringing. 

Another  reformist  operation,  a  council  of 
Baptist  prisoners'  relatives,  prepares  lists  of 
prisoners  in  labor  camps  with  such  details 
as  date  of  trial,  sentence  and  address  of  their 
place  of  conflneanent. 

The  forerunners  of  today's  reform  Baptists 
were  a  nonviolent  mllk-drlnklng  sect  called 
Molokans  who  lived  In  the  Caucasus  last 
century  and  opposed  the  excesses  of  the  bet- 
ter-known Dukhobors. 

Since  1917.  Russian  Baptists  have  lived  un- 
der almost  constant  harassment,  the  notable 
exception  being  during  and  after  World  War 
II  when  Stalin  relaxed  restrictions  on 
churches  to  generate  popular  support  for  the 
war  effort. 

The  Baptist  church  in  1961  was  given  new 
statutes  and  a  "letter  of  Instruction"  de- 
signed to  facilitate  its  own  selfllquidatlon. 
This  letter  said  children  were  forbidden  to 
attend  church  services,  baptism  of  people  be- 
tween 18  and  30  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  pastor  "must  remember  the  main 
task  of  divine  services  is  not  the  enlistment 
of  new  members,  his  duty  Is  to  check  un- 
healthy missionary  tendencies  .  .  .  nor  should 
he  become  too  Involved  in  preaching." 

The  Baptists  who  accepted  the  new  dic- 
tates were  officially  recognized  and  have  con- 
tinued until  now  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
regime.  This  group  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
patriarchate  are  the  only  religious  bodies  in 
the  Soviet  Union  permitted  to  Issue  a  publi- 
cation. 

Baptist  pastors  and  laymen  who  could  not 
agree  to  the  government -lmf)osed  instruc- 
tions formed  a  group  called  the  "Initiators" 
and  began  agitating  for  free  worship,  the 
essential  Baptist  right  to  preach  and  edu- 
cate their  children  in  the  church,  and  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  as  proclaimed  In 
the  Soviet  constitution.  Under  different 
names  and  through  relentless  persecution 
over  the  past  decade,  the  breakaway  Baptists 
have  kept  up  their  campaign. 

In  1966.  some  500  reformists  from  130 
towns  across  the  U.S.S.R.  came  to  Moscow 
and  staged  a  demonstration  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Communist  Party  central 
committee.  They  delivered  a  petition  before 
being  beaten  In  the  street  and  taken  away. 
Like  their  new  printing  press,  that  demon- 
stration was  almost  unthinkable  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 


ROBERT  S.  ALLEN,  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING AUTHORITY  ON  WORLD 
MILITARY  AFFAIRS  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL POLITICS 


HON,  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtrrH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  S. 
Allen  is  an  outstanding  authority  on 
world  military  affairs  and  international 
politics.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  our 
country,  Mr.  Allen's  timely  and  superb 
column: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

India  Sottexs  Onk  Ckashxng  Detkat 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

Washington,  Dec.  7,  1971. — Whatever  the 
military  outcome  of  India's  piously  calcu- 
lated aggression  against  Pakistan,  India  al- 
ready has  suffered  one  crashing  defeat. 

Its  deliberately  provocative  attacks  on  Its 
smaller  and  weaker  neighbor  have  resound- 
ingly debunked  for  all  time  two  great  myths 
India  has  sedulously  propagandized  for 
years : 

"That  is  is  a  loftily  peace-loving  and  non- 
mllltary  nation  that  meticulously  does  not 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and 
sternly  disapproves  of  others  doing  so. 

"That  it  is  firmly  "neutralist"  and  "un- 
committed", and  righteously  not  beholden 
to  either  the  East  or  West." 

To  Informed  authorities,  these  two  sanc- 
timonious claims  have  long  bad  a  hollow 
ring.  Realistically,  they  have  had  no  Illu- 
sions about  India  and  Its  selfrlgbteous  pre- 
tensions. Their  crass  falsity  has  been  too 
glaring  to  knowledgeable  insiders. 

Time  and  again,  India  has  proved  herself 
a  liar,  hypocrite  and  a  fraud. 

Example: A  few  years  ago  when  millions  of 
Indians  faced  outright  famine  and  the  U.S. 
gave  and  sold  (for  Indian  currency  that  has 
remained  in  that  country)  immense  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  other  products.  Delhi 
pulled  a  tj-plcally  deceitful  act: 

On  one  hand,  it  stentorlously  sided  with 
the  Arabs  and  with  equal  fervor  championed 
the  Vletcong;  on  the  other,  India  excoriated 
the  U.S.  for  supporting  Israel  and  interven- 
ing in  Vietnam  against  the  conununist 
aggressors. 

Example:  While  Incessantly  proclaiming 
Its  alleged  "neutralism",  India  Irately 
threatened  to  crack  down  on  Its  small  neigh- 
bor Nepal  when  that  Isolated  Himalayan 
country  proposed  to  modernize  its  currency. 
For  years.  Indian  currency  was  Nepal's  legal 
tender.  As  a  modernization  move,  King 
Mahendra  instituted  a  native  currency — to 
India's  vehement  indignation. 

In  retaliation.  It  threatened  to  stc^  the 
U.S.  using  its  hundreds  of  millions  in  coun- 
terpart funds  in  India  (accumulated  from 
sales  of  food  to  avert  famine)  as  economic 
aid  to  Nepal.  That  amounts  to  only  a  few 
million  dollars  a  year,  but  India  proposed  to 
block  it  and  was  deterred  only  by  strenuous 
Washington  protests. 
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Example:  In  the  past  20  years,  India  has 
received  more  economic  aid  from  the  U.S. 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world — and 
shown  the  least  appreciation.  In  fact,  about 
all  the  U.S.  has  gotten  In  return  for  more 
than  $7  billion  poured  Into  India  is  snooty 
disdain  and  censorious  reproof — and  often 
outright  animosity  and  hostility. 

At  the  same  time,  while  self-rlghteously 
proclaiming  Its  "neutralism",  India  has 
been  armed  to  the  teeth  by  Russia.  Hundreds 
of  millions  in  late-model  Soviet  planes,  guns, 
and  other  military  hardware  have  gone  to 
India  in  recent  years.  Thousands  of  Indian 
pilots  and  other  combat  personnel  have  been 
trained  in  Russia. 

Militarily,  India  today  is  as  much  a  Krem- 
lin satellite  as  Cuba,  Egypt  and  the  other 
Arab  countries. 

But  it  is  the  U.S.  that  has  pKJured  billions 
of  economic  aid  into  India,  much  of  It  In 
the  form  of  grain  and  other  food. 

Clearly,  India,  playing  both  sides  to  the 
middle — billions  In  economic  aid  from  the 
U.S.  and  billions  In  armaments  from  Russia — 
is  uncautlously  designated  "neutralism". 

Tills  double-dealing  drew  scathing  fire  from 
Senator  Vance  Hartke,  D-Ind.,  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  when  he 
learned  Delhi  was  covertly  sounding  out 
members  of  Congress  and  others  on  taking 
expenses-paid  trips  to  view  the  "heart- 
rending" camps  of  East  Bengal  refugees. 
Purpose  of  these  Junkets  was  to  promote  hos- 
tile propaganda  against  Pakistan,  and  in- 
directly, the  U.S.  for  shipping  arms  there. 
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In  this  calculated  backstage  lobbying,  In- 
dian diplomats  carefuUy  did  not  mention, 
of  course,  that  their  country,  while  piously 
professing  to  be  "neutralist,"  gets  virtually 
all  Its  weapons  from  Russia.  Said  Hartke  In- 
dignantly: 

"We  have  spent  billions  to  keep  India's 
masses  from  starving,  and  the  Soviet  has 
spent  huge  sums  to  arm  them.  If  that  isn't 
breeding  war,  I  don't  know  what  Is.  If  the 
Kremlin  can  arm  India,  then  I  say  it  can 
also  feed  India.  It's  time  our  country  took  a 
realistic  look  at  such  glaring  and  expensive 
inconsistencies  and  act  accordingly." 

In  the  long-pending,  highly  controversial 
multi-billion  dollar  foreign  aid  authorization 
bUl,  India  is  earmarked  to  get  $184,530,000 
In  economic  assistance  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

That  Is  one  of  the  number  of  similar  rea- 
sons BO  much  opposition  now  prevails  In 
Congress  against  continuing  large-scale  for- 
eign give-aways — In  the  guise  of  economic 
aid. 

ANOTHEB    CHINESE    VISrTOB 

Cuban  dictator  Fidel  Castro  dropped  an 
intriguing  hint  during  his  three-week  so- 
journ In   Chile — He   wants  to  visit  Peking! 

Carefully,  he  didn't  say  outright  he  Is 
actually  going  there.  But  he  left  no  doubt 
he  is  very  eager  to — and  will  if  he  can 
possibly  arrange  It. 

That's  a  very  big  IP  because  the  beefy 
Cuban  ruler  is  completely  beholden  to  Russia 
for  his  economic,  military  and  political  ex- 
istence. Without  a  steady  flow  of  Soviet  sup- 
plies, Cuba  not  only  would  be  bankrupt  but 
downright  hungry  and  In  chaos. 

It  Is  now  costing  Russia  more  than  $1.5 
million  a  day  to  support  Castro's  bumbling 
dictatorial  regime.  That's  around  $650  mil- 
lion a  year — and  patently  the  Kremlin  Is  not 
going  to  let  Castro  get  out  of  line. 

If  he  does,  hell  be  Junked  very  quickly. 

That's  why  It  Is  highly  doubtful  the  bom- 
bastic dictator  will  do  any  traveling  to  Red 
China — much  as  he  would  like  to.  He  may 
propose,  but  the  Soviet  disposes. 

Castro  dropped  his  hint  about  a  possible 
Poking  visit  during  a  conversation  with 
Chile's  Marxist  President  Allende.  He  was 
commenting  on  President  Nixon's  announced 
plans  to  go  to  Peking,  when  Castro  remarked : 

"I'm  thinking  of  doing  something  like  that 
myself.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  our 
comrades  In  China.  They  have  done  great 
things,  and  we  can  learn  much  from  them. 
They  have  been  very  friendly  and  helpful, 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
them  personally." 

Maybe  so,  but  If  Castro  knows  what's  good 
for  him.  he  wUl  first  check  with  Messrs. 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln. 


Who  Is  Getting  3  Million  Tons  or  U.S. 

Gbain? 

(By  Robert  8.  Allen) 

Washington.  Dec.  11,  1971. — Who  really  Is 
getting  the  3  million  tons  of  U.S.  grain  re- 
cently sold  to  Russia? 

Is  the  Soviet  the  actual  destination  or.  In 
some  guise,  its  close  ally  India? 

Military  and  Intelligence  authorities,  who 
were  not  consulted  when' this  huge  grain  sale 
was  authorized,  are  raising  this  highly  moot 
question  in  view  of  two  indisputable  facts — 
the  close  ties  between  Russia  and  India,  and 
the  latter's  presslngly  urgent  need  for  ad- 
ditional large-scale  food  supplies. 

India  is  not  self-sufficient  in  food  produc- 
tion even  in  normal  times.  Of  the  more  than 
$8  billion  In  economic  aid  the  U.S.  has 
poured  Into  that  country — more  than  any- 
where else  In  the  world — approximately  half 
has  been  in  grain  and  other  food. 

In  the  past  several  decades  when,  due  to 
drought  and  other  disasters,  mlUlons  of  In- 
dians faced  famine,  the  U.S.  gave  and  sold 
(for  Indian  rupees  that,  in  the  form  of  so- 
called  counterpart  funds,  remained  in  that 
country)    Immense  quantities  of  wheat  and 
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other  products  As  a  result  of  such  aid,  the 
US.  has  more  than  (1  billion  In  counterpart 
funds  In  India — which  will  never  be  recov- 
ered and  are  constantly  depreciating  due  to 
the  steadily  declining  value  of  the  rupee. 

Parenthetically.  It  Is  noteworthy  to  point 
out  that  the  Indian  government  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  publicize  this  country's 
huge  famine-averting  supplies  of  food.  In 
direct  contrast,  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
grain  provided  by  Russia  was  propagandized 
to  the  skies. 

Certain  to  compound  India's  Inherent  food 
deficiency  Is  Its  crass  aggression  against 
Pakistan  and  seizure  of  East  Pakistan — with 
Its  Impoverished  75  million  people  eking  out 
a  bare  subsistence.  The  U.S.  has  given  more 
than  $4.5  billion  In  aid  to  Pakistan,  much  of 
It  food  for  East  Pakistan. 

Feeding  and  caring  for  these  hungry  and 
pwverty-wT^cked  millions  will  now  devolve  on 
India.  It  win  be  up  to  India  to  provide  their 
"dally  bread". 

WHERE'LL   IT   COME  FROM? 

This  inescapable  responsibility  will  greatly 
complicate  and  Intensify  India's  own  already 
difRcult  food  problem. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  piously 
self-righteous  government  not  only  will  have 
to  make  up  the  "normal"  food  shortage  for 
its  own  people,  but  also  take  care  of  the  75 
million  destitute  East  Pakistani  being  "lib- 
erated". 

In  this  dire  situation,  Madame  Gandhi  un- 
questionably win  turn  for  help  to  her  great 
good  friends  In  Moscow. 

They  provided  her  with  the  planes,  tanks 
and  other  combat  hardware  to  attack  and 
batter  her  weaker  and  smaller  neighbor 
With  U.S.  food  and  other  aid  cut  off.  Madame 
Oandhl  will  seek  grain  and  other  food  sup- 
plies from  her  staunch  Soviet  allies. 

They  can  hardly  turn  her  down  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Kremlin  actively  abetted 
and  supported  Delhi  throughout  its  devious 
and  sanctimonious  plotting  to  attack  Paki- 
stan. Russia  Is  Just  as  gxillty  of  bald  and 
vicious  aggression  against  Pakistan  as  India. 

This  is  where  the  3  million  tons  of  U  S 
grain  come   In. 

But  Russia,  too.  has  food  problems,  Thaf.^ 
why  It  sought  this  grain — chiefly  corn,  bar- 
ley and  oats.  Its  last  big  purchase  of  wheat 
was  during  the  Kennedy  Administration 

The  Soviet  grain  crop  this  year  was  not 
exceptional;  certainly  not  of  bumper  pro- 
portions. Additional  quantities  are  needed  to 
meet  Increasing  feed  grain  requirements.  The 
Imported  U.S.  grain  Is  presumably  primarily 
for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  diverting  home- 
grown grain  to  produce  more  cattle  (meat), 
the  U.S.  grain  will  be  used. 

But  Madame  Gandhi  will  be  stridently 
pounding  on  Kremlin  doors  in  clamorous 
quest  for  grain. 

Whether  they  want  to  or  not  the  Soviet 
rules  will  have  to  respond. 

The  ambitious  goals  set  for  expanding 
Russian  meat  supplies  may  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed or  delayed.  But  in  one  way  or  another 
unctuous    Madame    Gandhi    will    get    grain 

That's  why  knowledgeable  authorities  are 
convinced  that  is  where  the  U.S.  grain  will 
eventually  wind  up.  Not  directly,  of  course, 
but  circuitously  very  probably  Tlie  grain  is 
being  shipped  to  Rus-sia,  and  most  likely 
win  be  used  there. 

But  Soviet  grain  it  wil!  replace  will  go  to 
India. 

.\iid  that  is  where  the  3  million  tons  of 
US.  grain,  costing  upwards  of  $125  million, 
will  ultimately  go-  in  a  typically  Eastern 
rovindabout  manner. 

Some  authorities  are  even  betting  that 
despite  this  country's  indignant  condemna- 
tion of  India's  rapacious  aggression  against 
Pakistan,  Madame  Gandhi  will  have  the 
consummate  gall  to  appeal  to  the  U.S.  for 
large  food  shipments  and  other  supplies  for 
the  starving  women  and  children"  of  East 
Pakistan. 
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It  would  be  Just  like  her— plou.sly  cal- 
culating and  sanctimonious. 

FOREIGN    rLASHES 

French  Ambassador  Charles  Lucet  is  slated 
to  l)e  replaced  next  spring — probably  by 
Olivier  Wormser,  a  governor  of  the  Banque 
de  Prance,  His  wife  Is  noted  In  Paris  for 
her  modish  wardrobe  and  as  a  top-rung 
hostess.  The  Lucets  have  Ijeen  relatively 
restrained  In  their  entertaining  In  the  sev- 
eral years  they  have  been  In  Washington. 

The  India-Pakistan  war  crisis  was  a  real 
hardship  for  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  It 
shattered  his  weekend.  The  former  New  York 
corporation  lawyer  is  accustomed  to  taking 
his  ease  on  weekends;  with  his  staff  under 
strict  orders  not  to  disturb  him  "unless  ab- 
solutely essential.  "  With  the  President  spend- 
ing the  weekend  at  his  Florida  White  House. 
Rogers  was  compelled  to  come  to  his  office 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday — and  that  great- 
ly distressed  him.  Not  only  was  he  unable 
to  sleep  late,  but  had  to  call  off  two  golf  en- 
gagements. And  compounding  It  all  was  that 
both  days  had  ideal  weather. 

Representative  Dante  Fascell,  D-Fla., 
scrappy  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Is  digging  into 
charges  that  recent  airline  hijackings  are  due 
to  a  "Cuban-based  conspiracy."  This  accusa- 
tion was  made  by  John  Masefleld,  head  of 
the  British  agency  that  controls  major  air- 
ports. Fascell's  subcommittee  has  been  closely 
studying  hijackings  to  Cuba  ever  since  they 
started.  Says  the  Florid! an : 

"While  some  of  the  hlJackUigs  may  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  advance  knowledge 
of  the  Castro  government,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence so  far  to  sustain  the  Masefleld  charges. 
However,  Castro  now  has  a  perfect  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  he 
does  not  encourage  hijacking.  He  can  do 
this  by  Immediately  returning  to  the  US, 
the  three  escaped  murderers  who  hijacked 
a  plane  from  New  Mexico  to  Havana  a  week 
ago  These  criminals  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  considered  political 
refugees.  They  are  killers  and  should  be 
treated  as  the  outlaws  they  are." 


YUGOSLAVIAN  UNITY  THREAT- 
ENED BY  CROATIAN  NATIONAL- 
ISTS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  days,  I 
have  received  many  communications 
from  Croatian-Americans  in  Cleveland 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  Croatia.  Among  the  citi- 
zens and  the  organizations  who  have 
contacted  me  are  Nick  Strmac.  president 
of  the  American  Croatian  Cultural  and 
Education  Society:  Nikola  Fra'nic,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the 
United  American  Croatians;  Ivan  Miljak, 
vice  president  of  the  Croatian  Guardians 
of  Liberty;  the  American  Croatian  Vet- 
erans; and  the  American  Friends  of 
Croatian  Resistance.  They  quite  cor- 
rectly state  that  the  American  news 
media  and  ofHcial  Washington  have  for 
the  most  part  neglected  to  report  and 
comment  upon  the  turmoil  and  conflict 
now  going  on  in  that  troubled  land.  I 
feel  that  these  events  should  be  fully  re- 
ported so  that  the  American  people 
might  be  able  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
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activities  of  the  Tito  regime  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  was  pleased  to  note  that  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  carried  an  article 
on  the  Croatian  situation  and,  in  order 
to  promote  knowledge  of  this  crisis  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
lFr>m  the  Washington  Post,  Dec    17.   19711 

CRii.\TIAN    N.^TIONAHSTS    THREATtS- 
■i'lrcOSLAVIAN    UNITY 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Belgrade.  Dec.  16.— The  major  political 
purge  now  sweeping  Yugoslavia's  second 
largest  republic  Is  Jeopardizing  President 
Titos  effort  to  preserve  national  unity  by 
decentralizing  power. 

The  sudden  ouster  of  separatists  and 
states-rights  nationalists  In  the  republic  of 
Croatia,  and  the  recent  disturbances  In  the 
republic's  capital  of  Zagreb,  are  provoking 
calls  for  restoration  of  strong  central  author- 
ity Tito's  decentralization  program  is  unique 
in  the  Communist  world. 

The  Croatian  purge  Is  the  biggest  up- 
heaval In  Yugoslavia  since  1966,  when  Tito 
kicked  out  police  boss  Aleksander  Rankovlc 
to  clear  the  way  for  a  program  of  democratic 
Internal  reform  throughout  the  country. 

There  seems  no  likelihood  that  Rankovlc 
himself  would  return  to  power  to  restore  cen- 
tral authority.  But  circles  In  this  federal 
capital  believe  that  the  Croatian  troubles 
have  "given  a  new  chance"  to  those  Com- 
munists who  would  like  Yugoslavia  to  return 
to  a  generally  more  orthodox  Ideological  line. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    CHANCE 

Greater  sovereignty  for  Croatia  and  the 
other  five  ethnic  republics  that  make  up 
Yugoslavia  was  rooted  In  constitutional 
amendments  approved  last  summer,  but  this 
has  not  stilled  nationalist  fervor,  particularly 
among  the  Croats. 

No  serious  violence  has  accompanied  the 
political  changes  in  Croatia  so  far. 

(Police  today  arrested  234  persons  at  a 
student  hostel  in  Zagreb  and  confiscated  an 
unspecified  quantity  of  brass  knuckles,  un- 
registered pistols,  knives  and  Iron  bars. 
Renter  reported  | 

In  Zagreb  last  Monday  night  3,000  to  5.000 
young  demonstrators  clashed  with  police, 
singing  the  Croatian  national  anthem  and 
chanting  the  names  of  their  leaders  who  had 
been  forced  to  resign.  Sporadic  nightly 
clashes  have  occurred  since  then. 

Four  students  who  led  a  10-day  student 
strike,  in  which  30,000  participated  In  late 
November,  have  been  arrested  for  advocating 
"violent  antlconstitutlonal  change";  at  least 
two  dozen  other  students  have  been  charged 
with  lesser  offen.ses. 

An  army  general  has  been  suspended,  and 
publication  of  the  main  weekly  organ  of  the 
Croatian  states'  rights  movement  has  been 
halted. 

The  student  strike  was  triggered  by  an 
economic  issue  The  strikes  demanded  that 
Yugoslav  laws  be  changed  to  allow  regional 
governments  to  keep  the  foreign  exchange 
earned  by  their  local  enterprl.ses.  Croatia  is 
Yugoslavia's  biggest  earner  of  foreign  cur- 
rency, birt  because  foreign  exchange  is  con- 
sidered an  all-Yugoslav  resource,  it  must  be 
traded  In  for  local  cvirrency.  The  federal 
government  then  decides  how  to  distribute  It. 

Just  as  In  1929.  when  nationality  rivalries 
and  Intrigues  resulted  in  a  royal  dictatorship, 
economic  matters  have  become  inextricably 
linked  with  regional  Jealousies  and  are  a 
catalyst  for  tensions. 

The  purged  Croatian  leadership  paid  the 
price  for  "weakness"  In  tolerating  these  out- 
bursts of  nationalism  and  separatist  senti- 
ment, and  were  even  accused  of  "counter- 
revolutionary activities." 

Communists  loyal  to  Tito's  concept  of 
'1  ugoslav  federal  unity  are  now  In  power  In 
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Croatia,  and  the  movement  toward  ftirther 
decentralization  bae  been  checked. 

They  and  their  supportera  elsewhere  In 
Yugoslavia  generally  believe  that  the  time 
for  action  was  overdue,  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  crackdown  Yugoslavia  was  in  dan- 
ger of  disintegrating,  with  the  emergence  of 
an  Informal  alliance  of  Croats,  ethnic  Al- 
banians and  Macedonians  against  the  once- 
dominant  Serbs. 

In  a  speech  to  parliament  today,  Tito  said 
that  the  purge  In  Croatia  was  "of  tremen- 
dous significance  for  our  International  posi- 
tion" and  necessary  to  refute  speculation 
about  the  country's  ability  to  preserve  unity, 
to  promote  democratic  Internal  development 
and  to  maintain  an  Independent  foreign 
policy. 

ECONOMY   DAMAGED 

Yugoslav  leaders  who  seek  to  check  de- 
centralization have  also  argued  that  the  pol- 
icy has  damaged  the  economy,  which  Is  al- 
ready afflicted  with  unemployment,  migra- 
tion of  workers,  delinquent  factory  payrolls, 
Inflation  and  a  slowdown  In  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

Since  establishment  of  the  policy  on 
greater  autonomy  for  the  republics,  Yugoslav 
Communists  have  regarded  centralism  as  the 
greatest  danger,  and  a  close  kin  to  Stalinism, 
A  sharp  reversal  toward  centralism  at  this 
time  would  almost  certainly  stiffen  Croat  re- 
sistance to  the  unpopular  ouster  of  their  lo- 
cal leaders,  and  It  could  possibly  rekindle  the 
ethnic  tensions  that  wracked  pre-war  Yugo- 
slavia For  this  reason,  Yugoslav  leaders  have 
spoken  out  against  a  "witchhunt." 

Three  conclusions  are  being  drawn  from 
the  crackdown  In  Croatia: 

Tito,  who  some  thought  had  lost  his  grip 
on  the  centrifugal  forces  in  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party,  has  demonstrated  his  con- 
tinuing authority. 

The  party  Itself  acted  with  more  authority 
than  many  thought  It  could,  Croat  party  ac- 
tivists lined  up  quickly  behind  the  party's 
central  command  to  outmaneuver  the  states- 
rights  faction. 

The  myth  that  Tito's  Yugoslav  federation 
had  solved  the  nationalities  problem  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  Croat  "movement"  had  the  support 
of  other  groups  In  Yugoslavia  which  have 
traditionally  felt  suppressed  by  the  Serbs,  the 
largest  national  group  In  the  country.  For  In- 
stance, Croat  leaders  had  Indulged  In  In- 
formal flirtations  with  the  mlUlon-strong  Al- 
banian minority,  located  mainly  in  the  auton- 
omous province  of  Kosovo,  and  with  the 
Macedonians, 

The  Yugoslav  vice  president,  Krste  Crven- 
kovskl,  a  Macedonian,  was  sharply  criticized 
this  week  by  a  member  of  the  Yugoslav  War 
Veterans  Association  for  "nationalistic 
speeches." 

Another  sign  of  a  campaign  to  level  "na- 
tionalist" political  deformities  came  when  a 
Communist  from  Kosovo,  where  frictions 
with  Serbs  exist  and  where  Albanians  have 
been  strongly  asserting  their  rights  to  more 
sovereignty,  warned  that  "Tito's  criticisms 
don't  apply  only  to  Croatia." 

Only  the  Industrious  Slovenes  In  the  north 
seem  to  have  avoided  getting  deeply  en- 
tangled In  the  nationality  Intrigues. 


MA  J.   GEN.  WILLIAM  REDDELL 
RECEIVES  EEO  AWARD 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  GONZAJLEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  career  ofBcers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country  who  can  equal  the 
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outstanding  record  of  achievement  of 
Maj.  Gen.  William  Reddell,  who  is  cur- 
rently the  commander  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Air  Materiel  Area  located  in  my 
home  city. 

General  Reddell  has  distinguished  his 
work  in  San  Antonio  by  being  par- 
ticularly sensitive  and  aware  of  the  needs 
and  goals  of  the  community,  and  it  was 
therefore  not  surprising  when  he  was 
honored  this  year  with  the  1971  Air  Force 
Distinguished  EqtiaJ  Employment  Op- 
portunity Award. 

I  count  General  Reddell  as  a  personal 
friend  as  well  as  a  friend  of  the  district 
which  I  represent  in  Congress,  so  I  can 
testify  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  his 
being  singled  out  for  such  an  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  San  Antonio  Express 
published  an  article  which  was  partic- 
ularly good  in  describing  the  EEO  effort 
which  has  been  made  by  General  Reddell 
at  SAAMA  and  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
other  distinguished  colleagues  the  con- 
tents of  this  article  which  is  as  follows: 

General  Reddell  Receives  Award  for 
Outstanding  EEO  Effort 

MaJ.  Gen.  W.  H.  Reddell,  commander  of 
the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area,  has  been 
awarded  the  1971  Air  Force  Distinguished 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Awards. 

The  plaque — given  annually  for  manage- 
ment of  the  best  overall  EEO  program  In  the 
Air  Force — was  presented  to  the  SAAMA 
commander  by  James  P.  Goode,  deputy  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Person- 
nel Policy  and  director  of  the  USAF  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Program. 

In  receiving  the  award.  Gen.  Reddell  was 
recognized  for  his  command's  compirehenslve 
program  which  has  "contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  national  goals  of  equality 
and  employment  opportunity  and  betterment 
of  economic  conditions"  In  the  San  Antonio 
area. 

Gen.  Reddell  assumed  command  of  the 
giant  Kelly  industrial  complex,  with  Its  ap- 
proximately 30,000  employee  of  varied  ethnic, 
racial  and  social  heritages.  In  April  1969. 

Gen.  Reddell  initiated  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  community  groups  representing 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities  to  obtain  their 
views  on  what  should  be  done  to  provide 
grreater  opportunity  with  more  equity  and 
understanding. 

He  developed  and  personally  selected  an 
EEO  work  group  at  Kelly,  tasked  the  person- 
nel with  implementation  of  his  program, 
then  gave  them  his  full  support. 

Ethnic  balance  In  the  Kelly  work  force 
now  parallels  the  city  population  (48  per- 
cent Mexican-American;  7  per  cent  black; 
and  45  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon  and  others)  and 
minority-group  representation  at  the  high- 
er-grade levels  has  doubled  In  the  past  18 
months. 

The  SAAMA  commander  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  "much  remains  to  be  done"  to 
meet  the  full  objectives  of  the  EEO  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  the  citation  accompanying 
the  award,  the  dedication  of  top  management 
at  the  base  to  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  believed  and  understood  by  the  work 
force — and  there  has  been  significant  Im- 
provement In  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  management  and  labor. 

Additionally,  the  federal  women's  pro- 
gram— a  part  of  the  overall  EEO  effort — Is 
organized  and  functioning  at  Kelly. 

The  Inter-dependence  between  Kelly  and 
the  oooimunlty  has  been  emphasized  and 
demonstrated  by  both  SAAMA  and  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

Oen.  Reddell  in  March  was  honored  for  bis 
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leadership  in  equal  employment  by  the  San 
Antonio  City  Council  at  a  formal  session  of 
t.he  councU,  and  with  a  testimonial  dinner 
by  representatives  of  minority  civic  orga- 
nizations In  the  community. 


NO  ROOM  FOR  MORAL  VALUES- 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can society  Ls  under  increasing  attack 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  been 
said  that  our  society  is  a  repressive  one, 
and  men  and  women  who  should  know 
better  have  seemingly  accepted  this  false 
appraisal. 

Speaking  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Solicitor  General  Erwin  Griswold,  former 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  de- 
clared that  there  is  greater  freedom  and 
le.ss  repression  in  America  than  in  any 
other  coiuitry.  What  other  society,  for 
example,  would  allow  the  Chicago  Seven, 
while  out  on  bail,  to  preach  revolution 
across  the  coimtry?  What  other  society 
would  permit  its  citizens  to  consult  and 
negotiate  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war? 
These  may  be  signs  of  foolishness  and 
weakness,  but  they  are  hardly  signs  of 
repression. 

Despite  the  facts,  critics  of  our  society 
and  of  our  traditional  moral  standards 
find  themselves  unanswered.  The  very 
"establishment"  they  so  bitterly  attack 
as  being  repressive  and  all-powerful, 
hesitates  to  make  any  response. 

Discussing  this  situation,  Paul  H. 
Jacobson,  a  businessman  from  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans,,  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  asking  whether  or 
not  there  was  room  for  moral  values  in 
modern  America. 

He  described  part  of  Uie  problem  this 
way: 

What  Is  central  to  the  dilemma,  and  at  the 
same  time  explains  to  a  large  degree  why  the 
Establishment  seems  unwllUng  or  unable  to 
confront  squarely  the  moral  challenge  di- 
rected against  It,  is  a  mode  of  thinking  which, 
for  want  of  a  more  precise  term,  could  be 
called  "sclentlsm,"  By  this  Is  meant  the  ap- 
propriation of  more-or-lees  sclentlflc  meth- 
odology to  the  study  and  manipulation  of  all 
events  and,  more  Importantly,  the  adopting 
of  this  methodology  as  the  keystone  of  a 
pervasive  world  view,  which  leads  to  an  In- 
ability to  view  any  phenomenon.  Including 
human  and  social,  in  other  than  empirical 
terms, 

Mr.  Jacobson  Justifiably  laments  the 
fact  that  decisions  made  in  Washington 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  country 
are  often  made  with  something  other 
than  the  best  interests  of  the  majority 
of  citizens  as  the  major  consideration. 

He  notes  that — 

The  primary  wellsprlng  of  moral  guidance 
for  government  is  increasingly  the  empirical 
data  of  election  results  or  public  opinion 
polls,  for  business — It  is  the  pragmatism  of 
the  market  survey,  in  all  its  formal  and  in- 
formal variations — In  each  case,  the  Estab- 
lishment reacts  to  what  is  on  a  largely  ad 
hoc  pragmatic  basis,  rather  than  attempting 
to  transcend  what  is  and  actively  propose 
what  should  be. 
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We  ask,  Mr.  Jacobson  states,  the  wrong 
questions.  We  ask  "Can  we  do  It?"  rather 
than  "Should  we  do  It?"  and  the  results 
of  this  kind  of  approach  are  evident  for 
all  to  see. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Jacobson 's  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues,  and  request  the  in- 
sertion of  this  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  30, 
1971  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows : 

No  Room  for  Moral  V'alues'!' 
( By  Paul  H.  Jacobson ) 

The  values  of  an  entire  generation  of  adult 
Americana,  roughly  defined  as  the  Establish- 
ment, have  been  challenged  vigorously,  in 
ways  ranging  from  riots  and  bank  bombings, 
deviant  life  styles  In  cooperative  communi- 
ties that  reject  consiimptlon  as  a  way  of 
life,  to  the  ecology  movement  and  the  con- 
sumer advocacy  of  Ralph  Nader.  Such  chal- 
lenges In  themselves  are  hardly  new. 

What  seecos  unprecedented,  though.  Is  the 
often  helpless,  faint-hearted  rejoinder  of  the 
Establishment.  Outside  of  scattered  outcries 
from  "conservative"  quarters,  which  often 
come  off  as  simplistic  reaction  founded  on  the 
remnants  of  a  traditional,  dogmatic  morality, 
the  challengers  have  often  found  themselves 
confronted  with  a  moral  straw  man,  which 
they  have  proceeded  to  bully  Into  sometimes 
timorous  acquiescence.  Witness  the  concilia- 
tory attitudes  of  so  many  university  officials 
toward  student  demands  and  protests,  or  the 
rush  of  business  organizations  to  publish  ad- 
vertisements avowing  that  they  are  really 
public  benefactors  after  tU. 

The  challengers  are  ever  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  debacle  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  existence  of  pollution  and  poverty 
are  clear  evidence  that  the  values  of  the 
Establishment  are  at  best  obsolete,  and  prob- 
ably lU-conceived  from  the  beginning.  What- 
ever the  justice  of  such  charges  in  themselves 
they  do  little  to  explain  why  the  Establish- 
ment in  so  many  cases  has  had  little  more 
than  a  moral  soft  underbelly  lo  turn  to  the 
attack. 

A  PROFOUND  DISTRUST 

Part  of  the  explanation  can  be  found  by 
openly  recognizing  that  there  has  long  been  a 
profound  and  widespread  distrust  of  moral 
thought,  esfjeclally  among  educated,  "free 
thinking"  people  who  make  up  the  Establish- 
ment elite.  How  often,  in  this  "age  of  objec- 
tivity." do  we  hear  the  epithet  "subjective" 
or  'biased"  applied,  in  a  distinctly  pejorative 
way.  to  any  assertion  not  firmly  embedded 
in  a  matrix  of  "facts,"  preferably  rendered  In 
statistical  format.  How  often  d->  we  hear  the 
statement  "It's  all  relative."  or  "I  can't 
Judge,  I  don't  know  the  facts" — facts  that 
may  be  hidden  away  in  the  drawers  of  some 
Byzantine  bureaucracy  or  are  simply  Intellec- 
tually Inaccessible  to  the  untrained  mind. 

Another  perspective  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  corpus  of  popular  sociology  that  has 
emerged  in  recent  years,  which  focuses  on 
the  paradigm  personality  and  posture  of  the 
Establishment  "type":  He  has  sacrificed  his 
individuality  to  organization  and  Institution- 
alization and  has  made  a  complete  life  style 
out  of  the  forms  of  behavior  condoned  by  a 
bureaucratized  meritocracy,  he  Is  dedicated 
to  the  techniques  of  rational  administration 
of  life,  and  is  oriented  toward  reductionist 
•problem  solving"  in  all  affairs:  above  all,  he 
is  thoroughly  "pragmatic"  and  "activist." 
and  views  with  suspicion  speculative  thought 
not  grounded  in  ■•facts"  and  that  does  not 
lead  to  a  "program"  for  action. 

Still  einother  viewpoint  might  be  sununed 
up  In  the  fashionable  shibboleth  "Impersonal 
technology,"  which  conjures  up  the  vast  net- 
work of  machinery  created  by  modern  man 
as  well  as  the  cold-blooded  technicians  who 
manage  it.  Thus  It  becomes  possible  to  find 
satisfaction  and  comfort  by  blaming  It  all  on 
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the  machines  and  the  men  who  are  dedicated 
to  them. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  popular  ap- 
proaches Is  that  at  best  they  provide  only  su- 
perficial, symptomatlcally  descriptive  hints  of 
the  underlying  moral  dilemma  of  our  time, 
and  at  worst,  (as  In  the  case  of  "impersonal 
technology")  simply  supply  diversionary  to- 
tems. 

What  Is  central  to  the  dilemma,  and  at  the 
same  time  explains  to  a  large  degree  why  the 
Establishment  seems  unwilling  or  unable  to 
confront  squarely  the  moral  challenge  di- 
rected against  it,  is  a  mode  of  thinking  which, 
for  want  of  a  more  precise  term,  could  be 
called  "sclentlsm."  By  this  Is  meant  the  ap- 
propriation of  more-or-less  scientific  metho- 
dology to  the  study  and  manipulation  of  all 
events  and,  more  Importantly,  the  adopting  of 
this  methodology  as  the  keystone  of  a  perva- 
sive world  view,  which  leads  to  an  inability  to 
view  any  phenomena,  Including  human  and 
social.  In  other  than  empirical  ternas. 

The  category  of  "value,"  the  foundation  of 
all  moral  thought,  has  unlike  the  category  of 
empirical  "fact."  no  recognized,  carved  out 
place  In  this  scientistlc  world  view,  which 
purports  to  be.  In  Its  pure  sense  "value 
free  "  The  value-free  aspect  of  sclentlsm  has 
been  articulated  by  some  20th  century  philos- 
ophers, most  notably  the  logical  empiricists 
of  the  'Vienna  School,  who  maintained  that 
the  notion  of  value  was  a  metaphysical  fic- 
tion. But  this  value  freeness  really  requires 
no  such  articulation,  for  it  Is  contained  In- 
herently In  the  scientistlc  world  view.  Scien- 
tistlc consciousness  by  its  very  nature  Inhibits 
moral  consciousness,  and  lis  methodologies 
provide  no  intellectual  tools  to  promote  cre- 
ative moral  development. 

Scientism  Is  no  longer  the  excUislve  prop- 
erty of  the  natural  or  physical  sciences 
where  moral  questions  are  truly  extraneous 
to  the  disciplines  themselves.  It  has  entered 
Into,  if  not  taken  over,  virtually  all  the  social 
sciences  and  penetrated  deeply  into  the  man- 
agement of  business  and  government  affairs, 
where  moral  questions  persist  despite  all  at- 
tempts to  be  "objective.  " 

Along  with  the  rise  of  scientism  In  hu- 
man aiTairs  has  come  the  well-known  role 
of  the  "expert."  the  one  who  has  taken 
command  of  affairs  and  events  by  being  the 
possesser  and  analyzer  of  the  "facts'"  deemed 
relevant  to  them.  What  is  less  often  acknowl- 
edged, however,  is  that  the  expert  has  also 
been  handed,  by  default,  the  domain  of 
moral  pronouncement  In  these  affairs  and 
events.  But  the  scientific  expert  lacks  the  in- 
tellectual tools  for  deallr.g  openly  with  the 
moral  problems  Inherent  in  his  area  of  ex- 
pertise, so  these  problems  are  relegated  to  an 
Intellectual  netherworld  as  disguised  as- 
sumptions. 

This  gives  rise,  especially  in  the  present 
highly  imperfect  state  of  social  science,  to 
seemingly  endless  and  inconclusive  debates 
over  our  human  affairs,  which  have  all  the 
appearance  of  antinomies — arguments  that 
appear  equally  logical  and  grounded  in  fact, 
but  which  nevertheless  lead  to  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions  about  a  given  problem. 
Thus  we  can  listen  to  one  expert  expound 
on  the  propriety  of  wage-price  controls,  mar- 
shalling logical  argument  and  historical  in- 
cident to  their  defense:  on  the  other  hand, 
another  spokesman  will  argue,  with  seem- 
ingly equal  logic  and  reference  to  facts,  that 
such  measures  are  doomed  to  failure. 

However,  once  we  identify  the  underlying 
moral  assumptions,  the  mystery  quickly  falls 
away.  In  the  former  case,  the  value  of  social 
and  economic  secvirlty  and  harmony  obviates 
almost  any  new  coercive  controls  of  the  state: 
In  the  other  case,  the  value  of  freedom  from 
state  coercion  Is  so  paramount  that  some 
social  risk,  insecurity  and  discord  Is  a  Jus- 
tifiable price  to  pay  for  it.  In  this  light  the 
facts  and  the  logical  arguments  by  which 
they  are  processed,  begin  to  take  on  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  being  largely  a  foil  for  advanc- 
ing essentially  moral  assertions. 

OVERDRAWING   OUR   MORAI.   CREDIT 

The  rise  of  a  scientistlc  Establishment  Uiat 
has  worked  hard  to  present  Itself  as  "objec- 
tive "  and  amoral  has  in  many  ways  brought 
about^let  us  say  it  out— a  condition  of 
moral  bankruptcy,  in  which  we  have  over- 
drawn the  accounts  of  moral  heritage  from 
the  past  without  replenishing  them  from  the 
products  of  creative  intellectual  endeavor  de- 
signed to  meet  modern  needs.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  better  example  of  this  in 
modern  times  than  the  shifting  sands  of  ra- 
tionalization spiled  to  American  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  which  cannot  help 
but  feed  the  suspicion  that  the  Involvement 
may  have  been,  after  all,  mainly  a  wllly-nUly 
outgrowth  of  the  scientistlc  world  view,  with 
the  rationalizations  primarily  serving  obeis- 
ance to  the  remnants  of  moral  conscious- 
ness. 

Further  credence  to  this  viewpoint  comes 
from  the  influence  of  personalities  epitomized 
by  Robert  McNamara.  certainly  the  apotheo- 
sis of  sclentlsm  In  the  management  of  every- 
thing (at  least  until  his  own  apparent  moral 
reawakening  toward  the  end  of  his  service  as 
Defense  Secretary) ,  and  from  the  narrow  em- 
pirical reductionism  of  body  counts,  planned 
population  movements  and  preoccupation 
with  the  hardware  of  weaponry. 

It  is  the  rationalizations  themselves, 
though,  that  are  most  telling.  First  It  was 
"defending  freedom  around  the  world  "  (re- 
member, we  "would  go  anywhere,  pay  any 
price"  to  achieve  this  ") .  But  when  it  seemed 
the  'Vietnamese  were  less  enamored  of  our 
•freedom"  than  we.  It  became  protecting  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  the  "invasion  from 
the  North.  "  and  then  "protecting  American 
security  Interests  in  the  Pacific.''  Finally, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  our  '•protec- 
tion '  of  the  Vietnamese  had  really  little  to 
do  with  the  "protection"  of  any  reasonable 
American  security  interest,  the  rationale  was 
reduced  to  an  analog  of  the  answer  given  by 
a  mountain  climber  when  asked  why  he  had 
wanted  to  climb  Mount  Everest:  "Because  It 
U  there.'" 

However  callow  Its  Intellectual  foundations 
may  sometimes  be.  however  destructive  and 
senseless  some  of  its  acts  and  Impulses  may 
appear,  the  energy  of  recent  radicalism  in 
America  might  be  expected  to  at  least  force 
the  Establishment  out  of  a  state  of  scientistlc 
complacency  to  once  again  take  account  of 
man  as  a  moral  being.  To  be  sure  the  antl- 
EstablLshment  forces  seem  oftentimes  simply 
anti-rational,  but  this  is  mainly  an  overcom- 
pensatlng  pendulum  swing  away  from  the 
Jejune,  amoral  rationality  of  sclentlsm. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  forces  have  been 
taking  some  of  the  vital  steps  in  breathing 
life  into  human  values — among  them  the 
spontaneous  fashioning  of  a  kind  of  mythol- 
ology  of  people  and  events  ( from  Woodstock, 
rock  stars  and  Ken  Kesey's  bus  to  the  Nader 
legend  and  the  various  forms  of  underground 
literature),  which,  even  at  its  worst,  seems 
only  a  little  less  lofty  than  the  grim  social 
determinism  of  the  Establishment,  born  out 
of  a  lingering  fear  of  depression  and  (ear  of 
ourselves. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT   RESPONSE 

Tlie  E^stabllshment's  current  response  to 
the  moral  challenge  of  our  times  makes  It 
clear,  unfortunately,  that  it  remains  bent  on 
a  largely  scientistlc  course.  The  primary  well- 
spring  of  moral  guidance  for  government  Is 
Increasingly  the  empirical  data  of  election 
results  or  public  opinion  polls;  for  business, 
despite  all  Us  pretense  in  placating  critics 
with  geetures  of  "social  responsibility,"  It  is 
the  pragmatism  ol  the  market  survey,  in  all 
Its  formal  and  informal  variations. 

In  each  case,  the  Establishment  reacts  to 
what  is  on  a  largely  ad  hoc  pragmatic  basis, 
rather  than  attempting  to  transcend  what  U 
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and  actively  prop>06e  what  should  be.  It  con- 
tlnuee  to  ask  ImiHlclUy  "Can  we  do  It?"  In- 
stead of  'Should  we  do  It?"  To  dissidents  it 
seems  always  to  be  saying  our  concessions 
Me  primarily  to  get  you  off  our  backs,  tw 
don"t  make  us  think  about  these  things.  Im- 
plying once  again  we  dont  really  know  how 
to  think  about  these  things. 

This  posture  of  defenses — one  could  say 
posture  of  retreat — Is  deeply  disturbing.  II 
the  mature  and  experienced  memlwrs  of  our 
society  cannot  be  goaded  Into  transcending 
their  own  narrow  self-interest,  their  reputa- 
tions and  positions  as  well  as  their  scientistlc 
world  view  to  come  squarely  and  courage- 
ously to  grips  with  the  moral  challenge  of 
our  time,  then  there  is  reason  for  serious 
concern  about  the  future  of  our  civilization. 
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food  and  medical  supplies  and  facilities, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son where  we  in  America  have  such  im- 
mense affluence  for  which  to  give  thanks. 
Finally,  we  should  advise  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Congress  will  no  longer 
acquiesce  in  the  administration's  con- 
cealment of  factual  information  which  is 
necessary  to  our  own  ccngressional  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Consttiution.  The 
continued  refusal  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  provide  Congress  with  the  re- 
spinsibility  under  the  Constitution.  The 
genocide  which  started  in  East  Pakistan 
last  March  caused  a  tragic  delay  in  the 
change  of  a  U.S.  policy  which  was  and  is 
indefensible. 
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CONGRESS  ENACTED  AID  TO  INDIA 
AND  PAKISTAN 


THE  RIGHT  TO  HEALTH 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR.        HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 


OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, as  our  last  act  in  1971,  the  Congress 
has  enacted  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
assistance  of  refugees  in  India  and  Paki- 
stan. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Nixon 
administration  today  is  continuing  to 
pursue  power  politics  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  particularly  in  view  of  the  ad- 
ministxation's  deliberate  concealment 
over  the  past  9  months  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  systematic  execution  of 
Sast  Pakistani  political  leaders,  I  think  it 
incumbent  tipon  us  to  recommend  a 
change  of  direction  in  n,S.  foreign  policy 
to  accompany  this  appropriation. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  a  three- 
point  U.S.  Christmas  program  for  the 
people  of  East  Pakistan. 

First.  We  should  recognize  the  new 
nation  of  Bangladesh,  with  the  hope 
that  the  survivors  of  the  freely  elected 
East  Pakistani  leaders  of  a  year  ago  can 
continue  with  their  announced  program 
of  creating  a  democratic  government  for 
the  new  nation. 

Second.  Instead  of  sending  a  task  force 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  we  should  be 
sending  in  food  and  hospital  ships  to 
assist  the  people  of  Bangladesh.  At  the 
present  time,  the  hospital  ship,  U.S5. 
Sanctuary.  Is  berthed  at  Mare  Island  in 
California  awaiting  overhaul.  I  suggest 
that  we  send  the  Sanctuary  to  Bangla- 
desh to  replace  the  nuclear  carrier  En- 
terprise and  the  other  ships  of  its  strike 
force. 

Third.  We  should  exert  all  possible 
pressure  on  Pakistan  to  release  Sheik 
Mujib  and  other  East  Pakistani  leaders  in 
return  for  the  repatriation  of  the  West 
Pakistani  troops  who  have  just  surrend- 
ered. 

Instead  of  complaining  about  Indian 
aggression  in  a  war  in  which  our  own 
sUent  acquiescence  In  savage  repression 
and  genocide  by  West  Pakistan  helped 
initiate,  we  should  be  trying  to  support 
a  new  democratic  government  and  the 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  on  both  sides 
without  further  bloodshed.  Instead  of 
8«a(ilng  warships,  we  should  be  sending 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  White  House  Ctaif  erence  on  Aging, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Rubin  Morris 
Hanan,  of  Mcxitgomery,  presented  a 
si>eech  to  the  income  maintenance  sec- 
tion of  the  COTiference.  Mr.  Hanan  is 
president  of  the  Alabama  League  of 
Aging  Citizens  and,  in  this  capacity,  is 
acutely  aware  of  many  of  the  problems 
facing  the  aging. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Hanan's  remarks,  entitled  "The 
Right  to  Health,"  and  I  commend  his 
comments  to  my  colleagues  in  this  body. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  Bight  to  Health 

Fellow  Delegates,  lAdles  and  Gentlemen: 

The  health  of  the  American  pe(H>Ie  is  the 
basic  foundation  upon  which  all  their  happi- 
ness and  their  security  rests.  Regardleas  of  a 
person's  wealth  or  his  freedom  or  Independ- 
ence, he  cannot  truly  be  happy  or  aeciu* 
without  good  health  and  good  he«atli  care. 
Although  America  is  a  country  of  unUmlted 
"wealth,  offering  great  personal  freedom  and 
possessing  the  highest  standard  of  medical 
technology  In  the  world — America  still  has 
great  problems  providing  adequate  health 
care  to  all  Its  citizens. 

"We  Una.  ourstiTes  Uvlng  through  dramatic 
hours;  hours  wbldi  demand  at  each  ot  you, 
•A  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  and  as  Americans,  a  determined 
and  unwavering  course  in  support  of  the 
right  of  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  great  unreserved  Issues  of  the 
Conference  is  whether  or  not  a  national 
health  ^stem  of  some  type  should  be 
adopted.  Before  going  any  further,  I  want  to 
make  one  point  very  clear.  America  caxmot 
strive  its  national  health  problem  by  sovlet- 
Izlng  Its  people  and  socializing  its  medicine 

The  type  health  care  program  made  aTaU« 
able  to  our  citizens  is  something  that  should 
be  examined  in  depth  In  order  to  safeguard 
quality  and  quantity  of  medicine.  In  my 
opinion.  Senator  Bdward  Kennedy's  Health 
Security  Flan  has  many  flaws,  and  this  and 
other  similar  plans  must  be  studied  In  detail 
before  Congress  forces  them  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  is  often  said  and  agreed  by  many  in  the 
bealth  fltid  that  at  Its  best,  American  medl- 
eins  iM  the  iMst  in  tbs  worM.  I  kzww  that 
because  I  have  Tlslted  Kwope  and  most  rs- 
oenUy   tjxe   Middle   East   countries.   I  know 


what  socialized  medicine  is:  half  slave  and 
half  man.  No  American  who  truly  prides 
freedom  can  really  wish  to  see  himself  and 
his  fellow  citizens  plagued  by  unreasonable 
health  taxation,  unwarranted  government 
interference  in  his  health,  and  unfair  re- 
striction on  the  exercise  of  individual  rights. 
But  in  a  society  governed  totally  by  bureauc- 
racy, there  is  no  such  thing  as  total  freedom. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  can  im- 
prove health  care  in  America  without  Federal 
domination  of  the  healing  arts  profession  a:id 
the  patients. 

The  Federal  Government  could  rectify  the 
shortage  of  medical  manpower,  medical 
schools  facilities  and  equipment,  regional 
cancer,  heart  and  diabetes  hospitals  and  re- 
search centers.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  its  great  wealth,  can  assist  In  estab- 
lishing more  medical  schools  and  can  create 
a  resource  distribution  pattern  which  will 
assure  access  to  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

In  attempting  to  scrive  America's  major 
problems,  Congress  has  forgotten  the  need 
to  improve  financially  our  medical  colleges, 
our  regional  research  centers,  and  centers 
for  many  other  areas  of  service. 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  Joint  City  and 
County  of  Montgomery  Health  Clinic.  "We  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
health  care  service  to  the  indigent  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  county.  I  can  verify  that 
approximately  40,300  persons  live  In  fam- 
ilies which  earn  less  than  $3,000  per  year  In 
our  area.  Our  present  clinic  of  9,072  square 
feet  has  overflowed  Into  four  mobile  trailers 
In  order  to  better  serve  the  10,755  patients 
who  made  over  24,000  visits  to  the  clinic  last 
year.  Our  facilities  are  being  taxed  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits.  Add  to  this  the  average 
of  300  new  patients  who  visit  the  clinic  each 
month  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  either 
services  must  be  curtaUed,  new  eligible  pa- 
tients refused,  or  additional  faculties  must 
be  provided.  The  same  situation  exists  all 
over  America  today. 

The  social  and  economic  problems  of  Amer- 
ica's poor,  are  directly  related  to  the  solu- 
tion of  their  health  care  problems.  Major 
diseases  do  not  respect  national  boundaries, 
neither  do  they  re«i)ect  age,  sex,  race  or  eco- 
nomic levels.  There  can  be  no  regional  con- 
flicts over  health  care  In  this  country. 

"What  America  needs  Is  to  launch  an  all- 
out  attack  on  the  causes  of  disease.  Medical 
colleges  and  research  centers  and  clinics 
need  hard  cash  in  order  to  conquer  cancer, 
heart  disease,  diabetes,  and  the  many  crip- 
pling diseases,  and  to  make  health  care  and 
medical  research  In  America  second  to  no 
other  nation. 

"What  we  dont  need,  is  Federal  control  of 
the  doctor-patient  relationship,  and  social- 
ized medicine. 

In  1968  I,  and  a  few  other  ordinary  citi- 
zens of  Alabama  started  one  of  the  largest 
public  fund  drives  In  the  State's  history  to 
build  a  cancer  hospital  and  research  center 
as  a  lasting  memorial  to  Alabama's  only 
wtMnan  governor  who  died  of  cancer.  What 
makes  tills  memorial  unique  however  is  that 
unlike  other  memorials.  It  will  provide  life. 
The  Lurleen  B.  Wallace  Memorial  Hospital 
and  Tumor  Institute  will  be  more  than  brick 
and  mortar.  It  will  be  the  embodiment  of 
a  comprehensive  concept  for  the  care  of  can- 
cer patients  which  wUl  be  available  to  all 
the  people  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

This  great  hospital  "will  become  part  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  in 
Birmingham,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Volker,  Dr.  S.  Richardson  Hill,  Dr. 
John  Durant,  and  Dr.  Clifton  K.  Meador, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  CoUege  of  Alabama. 

If  we  supply  each  citizen  with  a  form  of 
national  health  insurance,  but  "we  do  not 
prolTde  enough  doctors,  and  fall  in  our  re- 
search of  major  diseases,  then  we  ha've  taken 
the  wrong  approach  to  health  care.  Our  citi- 
sens  rttould  xiot  look  to  government  first  for 
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all  health  care.  I  hav«  traveled  widely  to 
participate  In  planning  and  the  acceleration 
of  research  programs  against  dread  diseases. 
Wherever  I  have  gone,  I  have  seen  human 
beings  reacting  much  the  same  way.  What- 
ever the  claims  of  nationality,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  religions,  the  color  of  skin,  or  polit- 
ical practices,  they  have  the  same  human 
reactions.  The  anguished  cry  of  a  mother  who 
has  lost  her  child  or  the  grief  of  one  mar- 
riage partner  after  the  death  of  the  other 
Is  basically  the  same  everywhere.  Giving  these 
people  health  insurance  Is  little  help.  If  the 
dread  diseases  are  not  conquered  In  the  re- 
search centers  and  medical  schools  of  the  na- 
tion. 

I  make  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  We  must  urge  adequate  HlU-Burton  ap- 
propriations for  constructing  medical  col- 
leges and  for  construction  and  Improvement 
of  regional  medical  centers,  research  centers 
dedicated  to  conquering  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  and  the  major  crippling  dis- 
eases. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  must  target 
all  health  resources  assistance  on  bringing 
health  care  to  all  people  who  are  sick  with 
the  dreaded  diseases.  We  must  focus  our  pri- 
mary concern — not  on  expanded  research 
for  the  sake  of  publishing  more  technical 
monographs — nor  Improving  hospitals  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  doctors  or  nurses 
alone — but  on  regional  medical  research  and 
treatment  centers. 

3.  The  number  of  medical  personnel  Is 
growing  less  every  day  In  relation  to  the 
population.  We  must  urge  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  reinstate  the  finan- 
cial assistance  to  medical  schools,  and  must 
assist  Individual  students  with  scholarships 
and  tax  Incentives  in  order  to  bring  doctors 
into  the  areas  most  needed.  The  time  has 
come  when  America  miist  recognize  that  for 
millions  of  pe<^le  the  financing  of  educa- 
tional costs  Is  more  than  a  mere  personal 
problem.  It  Is  a  vital  national  problem,  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such  in  our  tax 
laws. 

4.  The  present  shortage  of  health  man- 
power Is  In  part  due  to  maldlstrlbuUon.  Xt 
Is  concentrated  In  middle  class  suburban 
America.  The  total  supply  of  health  per- 
sonnel to  all  citizens  Is  more  Important  than 
a  national  health  Insurance  program. 

5.  We  must  expand  the  range  of  health 
education  opportunities,  particularly  for 
youths  of  lower  Income  families.  This  can  be 
done  through  expanded  and  Improved  medi- 
cal schools  and  streamlined  ctirrlculum  by 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  para-pro- 
fesslonal  fields.  We  recommend  screening 
programs  In  a  limited  number  of  regional  and 
community  clinical  centers,  equipped  with 
the  latest  In  Instrumentation  and  communi- 
cation systems.  It  could  become  the  corner- 
stone for  a  genuine  national  effort  to  prevent 
or  reduce  chronic  diseases  by  detecting  them 
In  their  early  stages.  In  other  words,  doctors 
treat  disease  when  it  occurs.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  American  doctors  do  not  attempt  to 
put  obstacles  In  the  path  of  disease.  The 
American  people  give  disease  a  head  start, 
then  we  run  to  catch  up  with  It,  after  It  has 
already  begun  to  cause  real  damage  to  the 
body. 

6.  We  must  permit  admissions  directly  to 
nursing  homes  rather  than  only  via  hospi- 
tals, so  that  persons  who  are  too  sick  to  re- 
main In  their  homes,  but  not  eligible  for 
hospital  care  could  not  be  denied  service. 

7.  We  should  recommend  "Pall  Tune  Up" 
Programs  to  provide  free  medical  tests  for 
people  55  and  over. 

And  finally.  Just  as  we  have  a  Federal  sys- 
tem of  guaranteeing  bank  accounts.  I  rec- 
onmiend  the  same  type  system  to  guarantee 
the  Insurers,  the  physicians,  nurses,  and 
hospitals  of  their  rights  to  receive  fair  and 
Just  compensation  for  their  services. 

I  believe  that  every  person  at  this  confer- 
ence Is  a  humanitarian,  attending  today  to 
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seek  a  means  to  better  man's  life.  Then,  let 
the  conference  embrace  with  fatherly  love, 
all  thoee  who  suffer — the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
disabled. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  read  a  prayer  which 
I  hope  this  conference  will  adopt : 

"Dear  God,  give  us  an  understanding  heart. 
Clear  thinking  to  find  the  essential  good. 
Purpose  to  find  true  goals  for  lasting  values. 
Honesty  to  hold  and  do  what's  right  in  Gods 

sight, 
HuTnility  to  know  our  weakness  and  mistakes. 
Strength   to  meet   the   Increasing   dally   de- 
mands. 
Recognition  to  see   the   words   of   our   col- 
league's sincere  plan. 
Confidence  to  always  press  forward  when  the 

cause  Is  Just, 
Independence  If  needs  to  stand  alone  when 

our  conscience  says  we  must. 
Gratitude  for  this  great   privilege   to  serve 

America  and  mankind. 
Spiritual  Aumreness  of  our  Nation's  pledge 

"In  God  We  Trust", 
And  now  we  pledge  with  grateful  hearts  our 
loyal  service  to  man  and  God. 

Thank  You. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  RESEARCH 
TO    TEACHING 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  costs  of 
education  at  all  levels  and  areas  continue 
to  increase,  an  issue  which  has  become 
increasingly  important  is  the  relation- 
ship between  college  teaching  and  faculty 
research. 

Does  participation  in  research  make 
the  college  or  medical  school  professor  a 
better  or  a  worse  teacher?  The  Congress, 
State  legislatures,  college  presidents,  fac- 
ulty and  students  have  all  wrestled  with 
this  problem  at  one  time  or  another.  Now. 
with  the  increase  in  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation in  universities  and  in  medical 
schools,  this  question  is  again  of  concern 
to  the  Congress. 

My  own  special  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  health  affairs  has  made  me 
sensitive  to  the  importance  and  complex- 
ity of  the  problem. 

I  was  pleaised,  therefore,  to  learn  of  a 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  analysis  in 
an  address  given  by  Mr.  Gerald  Graze 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  University  Research 
Administrators.  Mr.  Graze  is  associate 
director  of  the  Research  Foundation  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York. 

I  believe  that  these  remarks  should 
be  carefully  considered,  especially  by  the 
executive  agencies  tuid  the  universities 
themselves,  as  well  as  my  colleagues.  For 
that  reason  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Thx  Relationship  op  Resxakcb 

TO  Teacbino 

(By  Gerald  Graze) 

This  discussion  centers  on  the  relationship 

of   research   to  teaching   In  Instltutlona  of 

higher  education. 

Many  will  recognize  this  ae  a  familiar  topic. 
There  are,  however,  new  and  very  practical 
aspects  which  make  It  desirable  to  take  an- 
other look. 
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Although  the  performance  of  research  in 
colleges  and  unlversltlee  and  the  resultlna 
value  to  society  are  widely  accepted  by  the 
academic  conununlty,  others  have  a  some- 
what different  viewpoint. 

Undergraduate  students  have  long  felt  bit- 
ter about  what  seems  to  be  a  concomlunt 
neglect  of  the  education  process.  In  com- 
plaints about  poor  quality  of  teaching,  not  In- 
frequently the  finger  has  been  pointed  at 
overemphasis  on  research  as  the  culprit. 
Much  of  the  student  unrest  in  the  late  19«0's 
was  directly  related  to  discontent  with  the 
quality  of  education  received.  WhUe  overt 
manifestations  have  lessened,  we  cannot  be 
complacent  about  present  student  feelings 

According  to  Bayer  (1970),  studies  showed 
that  in  students'  perceptions,  higher  faculty 
Involvement  In  research  was  associated  with 
less  concern  for  students  as  Individuals.  He 
concluded  that,  in  fact,  a  concentration  of 
so-called  high  quality  faculty  who  were 
heavily  In  research  and  came  from  prestige 
institutions  had  a  debilitating  effect;  for 
institutions  it  led  to  student  strikes,  violence 
and  disruption  and  for  students  it  led  to  de- 
pressed aspirations,  estrangement  and  In- 
creased dropping  out. 

Not  only  students  but  faculty  also  have 
criticized  an  alleged  detrimental  effect  on 
teaching  caused  by  emphasis  on  research. 
Desmond  (1969),  for  example,  states  that 
"the  career  Interests  of  the  faculty  are  pitted 
squarely  against  the  educational  Interests 
of  the  students,  especially  the  undergrad- 
uate."  He  Includes  departmental  chairmen, 
deans  and  presidents  ( who  usually  come  from 
faculty  ranks)  as  neglecting  the  needs  of 
the  individual  students,  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

Now  another  aspect. 

State  legislatures  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, faced  with  financial  trouble,  have 
been  pressing  public  universities  for  an  in- 
crease In  produotivlty  on  the  part  of  college 
faculty  and  have  been  setting  minimum  re- 
quirements. However,  "productivity"  is  us- 
ually measured  In  credit  hours  and  the  stan- 
dards proposed  often  would  leave  practically 
no  time  for  research.  The  Implied  assumption 
Is  that  at  t>est  research  Is  of  secondary  In- 
terest and  at  worsit  may  weU  be  Injurious  to 
education  of  undergraduate  students. 

Therefore,  in  time  of  stress,  research  can 
readily  be  discarded. 

With  the  passage  of  legislation  for  mas- 
sive aid  to  higher  education  now  apparently 
imminent,  a  new  era  In  Federal  support  wlU 
probably  begin.  It  is  reasonable  to  aosimie 
that  If  and  when  significant  amounts  of 
money  are  given  to  universities  and  oollegea 
for  teaching  purposes.  Congressional  atten- 
tion will  focus  on  questions  of  productivity 
similar  to  those  considered  by  state  l^lala- 
tures.  The  recent  Carnegie  Commission  re- 
port on  productivity  may  even  serve  as  a 
further  stimulus  for  such  legislative  exam- 
ination. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  Issues  raised 
by  the  attempts  to  measure  and  prescribe 
productivity  for  college  teaching,  includlnf 
especially  the  matter  of  quality.  The  ramifica- 
tions, too,  are  many,  as  witness  the  pro- 
posal to  link  pay  increases  to  productivity 
Increases  under  the  Federal  price-wage  con- 
trol program.  These  aspects  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  analysis  but  do  in- 
dicate the  extent  of  the  "productivity" 
problem. 

Thus  the  questions  of  (a)  whether  pro- 
ductivity is  defined  to  include  research  and 
(b)  whether  research  activity  benefits  the 
educational  process  are  of  critical  importance. 

Graduate  education  as  related  to  research 
has  presented  few  problems.  The  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  has  been  rec- 
ognized, and  faculty  who  are  engaged  In 
research  tend  to  emphasize  graduate  educa- 
tion. 

Medical  education  Is  another  matter.  The 
American  Medical  Association  Report  of  the 
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Commission  on  Research  (1967)  had  mixed 
reelings  about  the  effects  of  the  research 
programs.  On  the  whole.  It  was  felt  that 
medical  school  programs  had  been  enriched 
through  support  of  research  activities.  How- 
ever, Imbalances  had  developed  among  the 
areas  of  research,  teaching  and  patient  care. 
Specifically  the  reptort  said  that  the  heavy 
iulusion  of  research  dollars  bad  glamorized 
research  activity  and  contributed  to  a  "flight 
from  teaching"  of  Individual  investigators. 

These  conclusions  were  verified  by  symp- 
toms of  unrest  anaong  medical  students  In 
the  succeeding  years. 

It  is  on  coUege  undergraduate  teaching, 
however,  that  the  greatest  interest  has  cen- 
tered. Orlans  (1962)  presented  findings  of  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  federal  programs  up- 
on the  quality  of  higher  education,  partic- 
ularly at  the  undergraduate  level.  Liberal 
arts  education  at  36  universities  and  colleges 
were  covered  in  this  project,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Xdueation. 

Orlans  found  that  on  tbe  whole,  the  effects 
were  decidedly  beneficial.  Specifically,  fed- 
eral prx^grams  bad  helped  these  Instltutlona 
to  Improve  the  quality,  Increase  the  number. 
Improve  the  salarlea  and  reduce  the  teaching 
load  of  faculty  In  the  sciences  and  some  so- 
cial sciences.  Also,  by  advancing  knowledge, 
the  content  of  Instruction  In  these  fields 
bad  been  greatly  Inxproved.  Nonetheless,  he 
found  there  were  other  less  favorable  effects, 
particularly  on  undergraduate  science  educa- 
tion. The  emphasis  on  research  accelerated 
the  depreciation  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  large  universities  and  reduced  per- 
sonal contacts  between  lower  classmen  and 
professors  heavily  engaged  in  research.  Or- 
lans' investigation  Indicated  that  in  every 
major  field  and  in  every  type  of  Institution 
included  In  the  study,  a  high  degree  of  in- 
volvement In  research  was  aeoompanled  by 
a  reduction  In  the  time  spent  teaching 
undergraduates.  He  also  concluded  that  re- 
search and  fellowship  programs  had  enticed 
the  abler  graduate  students  away  from  teach- 
ing undergraduate  claaaea. 

In  1965,  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  conducted  an  inquiry  Into 
possible  conflicts  between  Federal  scientific 
programs  and  the  nation's  higher  education 
goals.  (At  that  time.  Federal  support  of  re- 
search was  mostly  In  the  physical  and  bio- 
medical sciences. ) 

Letters  of  Inquiry  were  sent  to  300  se- 
lected faculty  members,  administrators,  stu- 
dents and  distinguished  citizens;  over  300 
replies  were  received,  following  which,  exten- 
sive hearings  were  held. 

Significantly,  among  the  questions  asked 
were: 

"1.  Is  imdergraduate  education  suffering 
from  overemphaala  on  research  ? 

It  has  been  charged  that  teaching  is  left 
more  and  more  to  Inexperienced  instructors 
or  second-rate  graduate  students. 

2.  Has  the  Federal  research  program  caused 
Imbalance  by  encouraging  certain  schools 
to  become  'research  factories'  rather  than 
academic  Institutions  engaging  In  research 
as  a  normal  and  necessary  part  of  the  edu- 
cational function?" 

Prom  the  Investigation,  the  Committee 
concluded  that  whUe  Federal  research  and 
development  programs  had  undoubtedly  Im- 
proved scientific  higher  education  In  some 
particulars,  there  were  also  many  harmful 
effects. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  sclenfic  man- 
power had  l>een  excessively  diverted  from 
teaching  and  research  had  been  overempha- 
sized to  the  detriment  of  teaching.  The  value 
of  teaching  at  unlverslUes  had  been  depre- 
ciated and  teachers  farced  into  a  puhllsli  or 
perish  pattern.  Undergraduate  teaching  was 
all  too  frequently  a  thankleaa  cbcare  left  to 
those  unable  to  get  research  money. 

The  Committee  made  reconunendatlons  to 
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remedy  the  diversion  of  manpower  and  sug- 
gested that  grants  and  contracts  be  drawn  ao 
as  to  encourage  senior  Investigators  to  teach 
as  well  as  to  perform  research. 

Of  course,  the  manpower  situation  has 
changed  since  then  but  the  financial  crisis 
affecting  universities  has  deepened  and  It  Is 
uncertain  whether  there  have  been  slgnlfi- 
caut  improvements  In  undergraduate  teach- 
ing. 

In  October  1967,  Representative  John  Brad- 
emas  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  in  a  speech  before  the  National 
Council  of  University  Research  Administra- 
tors, cited  opposing  arguments  as  to  whether 
research  had  been  helping  or  hindering 
teaching.  Logic  and  Intuition  Indicated  the 
contribution  of  research  to  the  timeliness 
and  relevancy  of  Instruction  but  he  noted 
the  persistent  complaint  from  various  quar- 
ters that  the  educational  process  had  suf- 
fered because  of  research  demands.  He 
stated : 

"The  need  for  hard  data  here,  for  relevant 
evidence  Is  clear.  WhUe  logic  Is  neat  and  In- 
tuition compelling,  they  cannot  continue  to 
be  the  sole  basis  of  national  research  policy." 

Baker  attempted  to  answer  simlllar  ques- 
tions but  from  a  different  viewpoint.  He  re- 
ceived replies  from  144  biology  scientists 
(who  were  In  teaching,  research,  or  both)  on 
the  question  of  whether  research  activity 
was  essential  In  order  to  be  a  good  teacher. 
The  replies  indicated  an  overwhelming  opin- 
ion that  research  was  not  required  for  ef- 
fective teaching.  Twelve  percent,  however, 
did  state  that  lack  of  research  participation 
led  to  teaching  deterioration. 

Baker,  too,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  hard 
data  available  and  called  for  new  research  to 
test  hyi)otheses.  He  felt  that  the  answers 
were  sorely  needed  for  educational  decision- 
making in  colleges  and  universities.  Baker, 
in  reacting  to  the  apparently  widely  held 
view  In  the  biological  sciences  as  to  the  es- 
sentiality of  research  for  teaching,  pointed 
the  finger  at  the  vested  Interests  of  faculty 
and  administration  as  the  basis  for  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  research  emphasis. 

Jencks  and  Hlesman  (1970)  state,  '•Critics 
talk  about  research  veiwus  teaching.  We  have 
found  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  two  are 
antagonistic."  However,  they  define  research 
rather  broadly.  I.e.,  as  activity  which  Involves 
new  learning  by  the  faculty  member  and  no< 
necessarily  resulting  in  publication.  Never- 
theless, they  ". . .  do  not  think  there  are  naany 
brllUant  teachers  who  never  publtsix  .  .   ." 

Regarding  tbe  research-teaching  dilemma 
as  a  false  one,  Jencks  and  Rlesman  hold 
that  the  present  system  falls  to  solve  the 
real  problem,  which  ta  to  Integrate  the  two 
enterprises.  Interestingly,  they  stress  the 
need  for  professors  to  work  on  research  prob- 
\eaxa  arising  out  of  the  teaching  experience. 
Thus  the  Interests,  questions  and  curriculum 
needs  of  the  students  would  stimulate  re- 
search In  certain  areas.  While  Jencks  and 
Relsman  do  not  feel  that  students  complain 
about  academic  programs,  they  do  cite  legis- 
latures, alumni  doncH's  and  parents  as  resent- 
ing the  supposed  preoccupation  of  faculty 
with  research  and  other  Interests. 

A  few  studies  of  Individual  Institutions 
have  come  to  notice,  each  attacking  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  researcher  Is  also 
a  good  teacher. 

At  Tufts  University,  Bresler  (1968)  drew 
the  conclusion  from  statistical  data  that 
students  picked  as  the  best  teachers  those 
who  led  their  colleagues  In  publishing  and 
research.  He  used  three  unrelated  sets  of 
data.  One  was  the  evaluattons  by  more  than 
1,000  students  of  130  faculty  members  In 
155  courses;  a  second  was  a  Tufts  yearly  pub- 
lication listing  the  number  of  published  ar- 
ticles and  books  produced  by  each  faculty 
member,  the  third  was  the  University's  record 
of  grants  made  to  faculty  members.  He  stated 
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that  despite  some  Irregularity  In  the  data,  in 
general,  those  faculty  members  who  were 
receiving  or  had  received  support  from  gov- 
ernment agencies  were  ranked  highest  in 
teaching  abilities.  Those  faculty  members 
who  bad  never  received  support  were  classi- 
fied In  the  lower  ranks.  These  conclusions 
were  readily  evident  for  faculty  In  science, 
engineering  and  social  sciences  but  there 
were  indications  that  the  same  was  true  for 
arts  and  humanities. 

In  Bresler's  article,  reference  is  made  to 
studies  by  McGrath  of  15  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  by  Voeks  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Neither  of  the  investigators  found  pub- 
lication to  be  associated  with  poor  teaching. 

At  MacAlster  College,  a  jjrlvate  liberal  arts 
Institution,  Roesman,  In  the  1969-70  aca- 
demic year,  studied  the  relationship  between 
teaching  effectiveness  and  publication  pro- 
ductivity. He  used  123  ftill  time  faciUty  mem- 
bers as  subjects  and  ratings  by  over  300  stu- 
dents and  93  faculty  members  to  determine 
teaching  performance.  Publications  output 
was  assessed  by  three  members  of  the  faculty 
personnel  committee,  the  infornuition  being 
drawn  from  personnel  folders. 

He  found  no  significant  relatlon&hip  be- 
tween publication  productivity  and  rating  as 
a  good  teacher. 

Rossman  also  cites  a  1970  study  at  Purdue 
University  by  McDaniel  and  Peldhusen.  They 
collected  and  analyzed  information  on  stu- 
dent ratings  of  teaching  effectiveness  and  on 
publication  productivity  for  76  faculty  mem- 
bers. No  significant  correlations  were  found. 

These  studies  of  institutions  have  been 
mentioned  not  because  valid  concliisions  can 
necessarily  be  drawn  but  rather  to  indicate 
a  direction  of  exploration  which  needs  to  be 
followed.  It  might  be  noted,  however,  that 
none  of  the  five  studies  verified  the  supposed 
adverse  effect  of  research  on  teaching. 

Overall  there  seems  to  be  InsulBclent  data 
to  support  valid  conclusions  as  to  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  relationship  of  research  to 
post -secondary  teaching.  Neither  Is  there 
enough  evidence  to  show  and  convince  stu- 
dents, legislators  and  the  general  public  that 
support  of  research  is  a  desirable  and  needed 
component  of  support  of  teaching. 

A  suitable  approach  might  be  for  organiza- 
tions such  as  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges and  faculty  associations  to  sponsor 
Jointly,  at  vsiiious  coUeges  and  universities, 
studies  of  the  Impact  of  faculty  research  on 
the  teaching-learning  process.  These  studies 
should  be  intra-lnstltutlonal,  along  the  lines 
of  the  inquiries  at  Purdue,  Tufts  and  Msc- 
Alester  instltvrtlons,  but  perhaps  broader  and 
In  greater  depth.  Two  recent  publications  by 
Ehle  and  by  Cook  and  Neville  on  measuring 
teaching  effectiveness  should  be  of  help. 

Hopefully,  one  of  the  results  will  be  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  faculty  who 
are  heavily  in  research  compare  as  teachers 
with  those  who  are  not  researchers.  This 
would  be  helpful  but  light  also  needs  to  be 
thrown  on  the  causes  for  any  significant  rela- 
tionships. 

As  an  ancillary  step,  explorations  CDuld 
weU  be  made  by  institutional  and  faculty 
associations  to  see  If  guidelines  can  be  devel- 
oped for  a  suggested  division  of  faculty  work- 
load among  teaching,  research,  administra- 
tion and  other  components.  This  might  have 
to  be  by  various  disciplines  and  faculty  ranks. 
Such  guidelines,  whatever  the  quantitative 
results,  would  at  last  present  a  general  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  and  extent  of  faculty 
Involvement  In  research.  This  In  turn  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Institutions  in  deal- 
ing with  legislative  bodies  and  others  who 
tend  to  regard  classroom  teaching  as  the 
only  "productive"  time  for  faculty  members. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  shotild  be 
asked  to  make  special  provisions  In  grants  to 
encourage  the  use  of  undergraduate  students 
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In  faculty  research  projects.'  To  the  extent 
that  large  numbers  of  students  are  Involved 
in  such  programs,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  research  to  society's  needs 
may  be  attained.  Student  horizons  can  be 
broadened  and  a  supply  of  future  manpower 
lor  these  fields  may  be  Increased.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  Its  Undergrad- 
uate Research  Program  and  In  other  ways 
has  fostered  such  experience,  but  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  and  for  a  rather  selective  group  of 
students. 

Wherever  possible,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  weave  such  undergraduate  in- 
volvement into  the  educational  process  and 
allow  academic  credit.  This  would  be  in  line 
with  the  Increasing  trend  towards  recogni- 
tion of  the  educational  value  of  student  non- 
classroom  and  off-campus  activities. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  MEMORY  OP  THOMAS  A.  BURKE: 
CLEVELAND  MAYOR.  U.S.  SENA- 
TOR 


■  The  value  of  undergraduate  participation 
in  research  projects  is  discussed  In  some  de- 
tail by  Voertmann  (1970)  and  a  description 
of  arrangements  at  several  colleges  is  given  by 
Pi' km  and  Beecher  (1965). 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Greater  Cleveland  community  was  sad- 
dened on  Simday,  December  5,  by  the 
death  of  one  of  its  leading  citizens,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  A.  Burke. 

Tom  Burke  became  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland  on  January  4,  1945,  and 
served  in  that  post  for  8  years  and  10 
months — longer  than  any  other  man  in 
the  history  of  Cleveland.  Shortly  before 
his  last  term  was  over.  Mayor  Burke  was 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft.  Senator  Burke  ran  for 
election  for  the  remainder  of  the  unex- 
pired Senate  term  in  1954.  but  lost  in  an 
extremely  close  election — one  that  was 
so  close  that  the  outcome  was  not  known 
for  a  month  after  election  day. 

I  knew  Mayor  Burke  well.  In  fact.  I 
had  the  honor  of  rimning  against  him  in 
the  Democratic  mayoralty  primary  in 
1951— a  good  and  fair  race  which  Mayor 
Burke  won.  Prom  this  experience,  and 
from  all  my  other  contacts  with  this  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  He  was  a  good 
man,  a  man  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
his  community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  entire  community 
joins  me  in  extending  sincere  condolences 
to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  enter  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  December 
6,  1971,  in  eulogy  of  Thomas  A.  Burke: 

Thomas  A.   Blkke 

Tliomas  A.  Burke,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  first  by  succession  and  then  by 
will  of  the  people,  and  United  States  sena- 
tor for  a  brief  period  by  appointment,  was  a 
short,  paunchy,  affable  man  whose  rose-red 
cheeks  and  ready  smile  gave  a  misleading  im- 
pression that  he  alwavs  enjoyed  a  cawefree 
political  life. 

This  was  not  so.  Mr.  Burke,  now  dead  at 
73,  met  head  on.  and  with  serious  determi- 
nation, the  vexing  problems  confronting  the 
mayor  of  this  large  industrial  city  in  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  II  and  during 
the  arduous  transition  to  peace  that  fol- 
lowed. 

He  was  head  of  the  city  when  it  was  al- 
most Impossible  at  times  to  find  personnel 
and  equipment  to  take  care  of  municipal 
chores.  But  Mr.  Burke  found  ways  to  get 
the  Job  done.  It  was  not  the  moet  popular 
assignment  in  1946  to  convince  voters,  stag- 
gering out  from  under  the  load  of  wbrld  con- 
flict, to  agree  to  spend  $35  million  in  civic 
Improvemenu  but  Mr.  Burke  pushed  bond 
issues  in  that  amount  across  to  keep  the 
city  moving. 

He  had  to  contend  with  labor  problems 
and  a  utility  strike  and  a  transportation 
strike  but  he  met  these  challenges  firmly. 
He  saw  the  need  for  a  second  Cleveland  air- 
port, one  on  the  lakefront,  and  today  there 
Is  such  an  airport  and  fittingly  It  bears  his 
name. 

In  actual  time,  Mr.  Burke  served  longer  as 
mayor  of  Cleveland  than  any  other  man 
although  Tom  L.  Johnson  also  was  elected 
four  times  and  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  later 
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to  become  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare  and  now  a  federal  Judge,  was 
chosen  five  times  for  the  office. 

Son  of  a  physician.  Mr.  Burke  grew  up  in 
what  is  now  the  Hough  area.  He  received 
his  law  degrees  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity and  after  service  in  the  county 
pro.secutor's  office,  he  decided  to  n.in  for 
Judge.  He  was  defeated  in  1937  and  returned 
to  private  law  practice  but  In  1941  the 
mayor.  Frank  J.  Lausche,  chose  Mr.  Burke 
as  law  director  and  this  proved  to  lae  a 
turning  point  In  his  career.  He  succeeded 
Lausche  as  mayor  in  1945  when  the  latter 
moved  up  to  become  governor  of  Ohio  and 
later  that  year  Mr.  Burke  sought,  and  was 
elected  to,  the  city's  top  post. 

Four  times  he  steanu-olled  the  opposition 
serving  a  total  of  eight  years,  ten  months 
and  five  days  in  office.  In  1954  he  succeeded, 
by  appointment,  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft  m 
the  U.S.  Senate  but  when  he  ran  for  that 
seat  later  in  the  year  he  was  defeated  by  the 
late  George  H.  Bender  in  about  as  close  a 
race  as  this  state  has  witnessed.  Mr.  Burke 
lost  by  6,000  votes  and  a  possible  factor  in 
his  defeat,  yet  one  which  illustrated  his  senae 
of  fair  play,  was  his  announced  opposition 
to  the  red-hunting  tactics  of  the  late  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Burke  then  retired  once  more  to  pri- 
vate law  practice  but  he  remained,  until  his 
death,  a  Cleveland  political  figure  respected 
and  pleasantly  received  as  a  local  boy  who 
made  good  in  his  own  home  town. 


SAMUEL  KAUFMAN,  NEW  JERSEY 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  OFFICIAL, 
RETIRES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Samuel  J.  Kaufman.  Chairman 
of  Selective  Service  Appeal  Board  No.  1 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Is  retiring 
from  his  post  after  having  served  with 
the  Selective  Service  System  for  more 
than  30  years.  I  join  with  Selective  Serv- 
ice Director  Curtis  W.  Tarr  and  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  whose  letters  follow, 
in  commending  my  good  friend  for  his 
long  and  dedicated  service  and  in  wish- 
ing him  in  the  years  ahead  an  abundant 
measure  of  satisfaction  and  the  contin- 
ued enjoyment  of  life's  blessings. 

The  letters  follow: 

Selective  Service  System, 
Washington.  DC.  December  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Samxtel  J.  Kaufman, 
Elisabeth,  N.J. 

Dear  Judge  Kaufman:  I  deem  It  a  personal 
privilege  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  of 
all  members  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
on   the  occasion  of  your  retirement. 

You  have  served  many  long  years  with 
distinction  at  all  levels  of  the  System  as 
Government  Appeal  Agent,  Legal  Advisory 
Board  Chairman  and  as  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Selective  Service  Appeal  Board 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  many  contributions  you  have  made 
to  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem since  your  first  appointment  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1940.  have  been  invaluable.  I  know 
that  throughout  these  many  years  you  have 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  as  well  as  a 
source  of  Information  and  assistance  to  the 
State  Headqutuliers  of  New  Jersey.  The  many 
citations  you  have  received  are  clear  evidence 
of   your   dedication    to   the   welfare   of  our 
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country  and  to  the  highest  Ideals  of  respon- 
sibile  cltlzenahlp. 

I  know  tha.t  everyone  Joins  me  In  wishing 
you  well  for  the  m&ny  years  of  happy  retire- 
ment which  are  yet  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Curtis  W.  Tarr, 


The  White   House, 
Washington.  November  29.  1971. 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kaufman, 
Chairman,  Appeal  Board  No.  1,  Panel  No.  1. 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Newark.  NJ. 

Dear  Judgc  Kaufman:  I  understand  you 
are  being  honored  on  December  third  for  the 
outstanding  services  you  have  given  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  as  an  Appeal  Board 
Chairman.  Thl«  service,  given  without  com- 
pensation, teeitlfles  to  your  devotion  to  your 
nation  and  Ifl  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica has  citizens  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
their  government  by  the  acceptance  of  re- 
sponslbUities  for  decisions  which  make  possi- 
ble the  survival  of  the  United  States. 

Tour  retirement  you  have  earned  and 
richly  deserve,  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  replacement  who  has  lefu-ned  by  experience 
the  depth  of  knowledge  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice operation  you  possess.  The  oonfldenoe  ot 
the  public  in  you  con  be  gained  only  by  long 
association. 

Tour  nation,  your  state  and  the  Selective 
Service  System  owe  you  much.  Tlieee  debts 
will  remain  a  memory  to  you  to  give  a  satis- 
faction nothing  else  can  provide. 

Mrs.  Hershey  joins  me  In  thanks  for  the 
high  privilege  of  association  with  Mrs.  Katif- 
man  and  you.  We  send  every  beet  wish  for 
the  days  to  cotne. 
Sincerely, 

L.KWIS  B.  Hexsret, 

General,  U.S.  Army, 
Advisor  to  the  President. 


LEGION  COMMANDER  ADDRESSES 
LABOR  CONVENTION 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  13,  1971 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 22,  the  Lesion's  National  Com- 
mander John  H.  Geiger  addressed  the 
delegates  to  the  AFL-CIO  Convention  in 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  ctHiceming  some  of 
the  problems  being  experienced  by  our 
returning  veterans,  older  Americans,  and 
about  some  of  the  serious  deficiencies  in 
our  mUitary  establishment. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  Commander  Geiger  that  our 
returning  serviceman  deserves  a  better 
welcome  home  than  he  is  receiving.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  a  right  to  look  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  country  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  gainfully  employed  and  to 
complete  his  education  without  imdue 
financial  burdens,  and  above  all  he  Is  en- 
titled to  all  of  the  respect  and  gratitude 
a  grateful  Nation  owes  Its  defenders  re- 
gardless of  how  one  might  look  upon  the 
continuing  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  commander's  remarks  in  other 
areas  are  also  well  taken. 

Commander  Geiger 's  statement  Is  rel- 
evant to  many  of  the  problems  we,  the 
American  people,  must  face  and  over- 
come if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  gre«,t  na- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  I  commend  his 
timely  statement  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  Addrxss  bt  John  H.  Gkicex,  National 
Commander,  the  American  Lbgion 

Mr.  Preeidecit,  distinguished  guests,  dele- 
gates to  this  Ninth  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  The  American  Legion  for  the 
cotirtesles  you  have  extended  to  us  through 
the  years,  and  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  these  biennial  aeeslons  of  the  mighty 
American  Labor  movement. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  becatiae  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  areas  in  which  I  feel  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  Iiegi(Mi  are  much  alike. 

The  American  Legion  is  a  service  organiza- 
tion. We  have  no  product  to  sell,  no  axe  to 
grind,  and  a  single  standard  by  which  to 
determine  our  programs  and  our  policies  and 
that  Is  by  what  we  beUeve  in  our  own  hearts 
and  minds  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
America. 

In  this  reepect  we  have  in  common — your 
organization  and  mine — a  fervent  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  our  country. 

We  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  af- 
fairs of  our  veterans.  And  I  must  say  we  of 
the  Legion  appreciate  greatly  the  sympathet- 
ic interest  so  m&ny  unions  have  shown  in 
helping  disabled  veterans  find  gainful  em- 
ployment and  the  honoring  of  reemployment 
rights  of  the  veteran. 

The  problems  of  the  young  veteran  today 
simply  mirror  the  problems  of  contemporary 
America.  Drug  abuse — an  epidemic  of  na- 
tional emergency  proportions — is  his  prob- 
lem and  also  America's.  Joblessness — a  par- 
ticular affliction  of  the  young  Vlet-tlme  vet- 
erans, and  a  problem  with  which  you  are 
vitally  concerned,  is  an  indication  of  a  weak- 
ness in  our  national  economy  which  must 
be  corrected  in  the  near  future.  The  uneasi- 
ness affecting  the  young  veteran  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  onset  of  a  national  illness — an 
illness  being  aggravated  by  deliberate  effoiti 
to  destroy  our  nationsd  institutions,  and  one 
threatening  to  engulf  us  if  we  fail  to  seek 
an  early  cure. 

The  American  Legion  is  vitally  concerned 
with  Jobs  for  veterans,  as  you  would  expect 
us  to  be.  Jobs  for  Veterans  is  a  priority  pro- 
gram of  the  Legion,  initiated  over  a  year 
ago  and  reaffirmed  at  our  most  recent  na- 
tional convention   In  Houston,  Tex. 

Our  program  concerns  the  total  well  being 
of  our  Vlet-tlme  veterans.  These  men  de- 
serve a  better  welcome  home  than  being 
consigned  to  relief  or  welfare  rolls.  This 
country  that  asked  them  to  serve  in  its 
armed  forces  Is  the  most  affluent  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  that  affluence  must  be 
made  to  work  for  the  returning  veteran  by 
providing  him  with  the  opportunity  for  suit- 
able employment  whereby  he  can  provide 
for  his  needs  and  maintain  his  dignity  as  an 
American  citizen. 

It  Is  certainly  no  news  to  anyone  here  pres- 
ent that  In  the  space  of  a  few  short  years — 
the  years  of  an  unpopular  conflict — we  have 
witnessed  the  increasing  degpulation  of  hon- 
orable military  service  by  those  who  appar- 
ently have  the  destruction  of  the  American 
way  of  life  as  a  primary  goal. 

We  of  The  American  Legion  beUeve,  as  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  here  believe,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  national  disaster  is  Imminent  un- 
less prompt  measures  are  taken  to  restore 
military  service  to  the  position  It  should 
and  must  have  in  the  order  of  things — not 
Just  a  moral  obligation  of  citizenship  for 
those  called  upon  to  serve,  but  a  matter  of 
unquestioned  honor  to  be  so  recognized  by 
all  Americans. 

The  truly  tragic  aspect  of  this  unfortunate 
matter  is  the  degree  of  success  these  indi- 
viduals have  had  In  selling  this  alien  philos- 
ophy— turning  our  own  guns  against  us  so 
to  speak — by  using  the  same  constitutional 
guarantees  so  many  Americans  have  fought 
and  died  for  In  a  oauae  that  can  only  mean 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  those  freedoms. 
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How  often,  in  recent  years,  have  we  heard 
the  story  of  the  young  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  returning  home — not  to  the 
heroes'  welcome  accorded  those  of  prior  con- 
flicts— but  to  ridicule.  He  is  labeled  by  some 
to  have  been  a  sucker,  not  smart  enough  to 
Join  his  'intellectual  superiors"  who  are  so- 
journing in  Canada  and  Sweden  while  others 
carry  their  responsibilities. 

It  Is  not  unheard  of  for  these  young  vet- 
erans to  stop  in  the  Orst  available  alrpKirt  or 
bus  station  rest  room  to  remove  the  uniform, 
the  once  proud  symbol  of  service  to  country, 
so  that  they  might  be  spared  this  venomous 
ridicule. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  the  time  has  come 
for  those  of  us  who  care  about  America  to 
speak  out  In  the  strongest  possible  terms 
against  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
military  service  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  dishonorable  thing. 

We  may  agree  with  the  apologists,  in  our 
midst,  that  this  nation  has  Its  shortcomings. 
Few  countries  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  been  faced  with  so  many  problems  de- 
manding Immediate  solutions.  Despite  this 
fact,  I  submit  that  this  country,  this  system 
of  government,  has  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  in  the  future,  to  offer  the  average 
man  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self  realiza- 
tion this  world  has  seen,  and  military  service 
in  the  defense  of  this  system  must  command 
the  highest  respect. 

Another  segment  of  our  society  which  has 
been  touched  by  the  weakness  of  our  na- 
tional economy  Is  the  retiree  living  on  a  fixed 
income.  We  share  with  you  the  concern  for 
the  older  citizen  who  has  given  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  his  country  and  to  his  vocation. 

Economic  instability  plays  havoc  with  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  retiree  or  his  widow. 
Cost  of  living  increases  In  retirement  pen- 
sions have  not  kept  pace  with  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  of  our  economy. 

Both  our  organizations  actively  seek  a 
sound  economy,  which  Is  not  only  of  benefit 
to  the  veteran  and  the  laborer  but  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  But  we  would  hope  that 
plans  to  contrcd  inflation  will  succeed  so  as 
to  preserve  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
small,  fixed  incomes  and  add  new  vigor  to 
the  economy.  Our  retirees — the  laborer  and 
the  veteran — deserve  our  attention.  They 
have  earned  the  right  to  a  life  of  dignified 
retirement.  It  is  up  to  us  to  protect  them. 

Both  our  organizations  act  on  mandates 
given  to  us  by  our  respective  membership, 
mandates  which  benefit  all  and  not  Just  a 
few.  At  our  national  convention  and  again 
at  the  fall  meeting  of  our  National  Executive 
Committee,  The  American  Legion  has  as  a 
national  mandate  the  Job  of  alerting  the 
general  public  to  the  deteriorating  condition 
of  our  military  capability. 

I  believe  members  of  the  APL-CIO  share 
our  concern  for  this  dangerous  trend  toward 
dismantling  our  military  establishment.  Not 
in  three  decades  has  America  faced  so  bleak 
a  military  outlook  as  she  does  today.  Many 
American  officials  have  warned  of  the  serious 
deficiencies  In  our  military  establishment. 
None  have  been  more  profoimd  that  the  'Re- 
port of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel"  made 
public  in  September  of  1970. 

I  would  like  to,  if  I  may  review  with  you 
some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this 
distinguished  group  of  Americans  during  a 
year  long  study.  The  panel  concluded  that 
if  trends  they  observed  continue,  the  United 
States  would  become  a  second-rate  power 
incapable  of  assuring  the  future  security  and 
freedom  of  its  people. 

The  converging  trends  to  which  the  Panel 
referred  include  "the  growing  Soviet  supe- 
riority in  ICBM's;  the  Soviet  commitment  of 
greater  resources  than  the  United  States  to 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  weapons, 
with  continued  deployment  of  these  weap- 
ons; the  possiblUty  that  present  United 
Stat«e  technological  superiority  wUl  be  loet 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  the  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  pre-emptive 
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flrst-stiike  capability;  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing Soviet  Naval  capability:  and  the  mount- 
ing hostility  of  Begmenta  of  the  public  toward 
the  military,  the  defense  establishment  and 
the  military-Industrial  complex'  without  due 
recognition  that  sustained  Irresponsible 
cr-tlrlsm  could  undermine  and  weaken  the 
only  forces  which  provide  security  for  the 
United  States." 

These  conclusions  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel  were  contained  In  a  supplemen- 
tnl  statement  to  their  report.  The  conclud- 
ing statement  Is  a  sobering  thought  and  one 
which  I  consider  of  extreme  Importance  to 
all  Americans — It  said: 

'The  most  ominous  danger  of  being  second 
rate  in  the  nuclear  age  is  that  it  multiplies 
the  chances — not  of  peace — but  of  nuclear 
war  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  overconftdence  or 
miscalculation  In  the  employment  of.  or 
threat  to  use.  their  power  may  trigger  such 
a  war  inadvertently  or  place  the  United  States 
In  a  posture  from  which  there  could  be  no 
retreat.  The  road  to  peace  has  never  been 
through  appeasement,  unilateral  disarma- 
ment or  negotiation  from  weakness.  The  en- 
tire recorded  history  of  mankind  Is  precisely 
to  the  contrary.  Among  the  great  nations, 
only  the  strong  siu-vlve.  Weakness  of  the 
United  States — of  Its  military  capability  and 
Its  will — would  be  the  gravest  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

The  American  Legion  and  I  know  members 
of  American  labor  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
costs  In  human  lives  and  money  that  results 
from  unpreparedness.  There  has  been  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities  which  Is  seriously  dam- 
aging our  security  that  must  be  corrected 
Immediately.  And.  well  financed  and  well 
directed  organizaUons  are  working  full-time 
to  obstruct  our  defense  planners.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  press  for  defense  expendi- 
tures commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
our  role  in  international  affairs. 

We  can  all  agree  that  a  goal  of  peace  and 
harmony  with  all  nations  of  the  world  is  a 
desirable  obectlve.  I  have  never  known  any- 
one who  has  endured  the  agony  of  deadly 
combat  who  has  enjoyed  that  experience. 
Hopefully,  we  are  now  on  the  road  to  achiev- 
ing the  peace  we  all  desire,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  no  lasting  peace  will  ever  be  gained 
If  the  transition  from  war  to  p»eace  means  a 
transition  from  strength  to  weakness. 

How  many  times  must  we  relearn  that 
costly  lesson?  Given  the  established  fact  that 
our  enemies  in  the  world  continue  to  grow 
stronger  militarily — and  continue  to  flaunt 
that  strength  even  here  in  American  waters, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  to  de- 
mand a  strong  defensive  posture  for  the 
United  States. 

Our  survival  Is  at  stake— and  our  national 
u-ill  to  survive  Is  being  put  to  the  severest 
test  Even  assuming  an  adequately  equipped 
force-ln-being  for  the  defense  of  America  In 
this  decade,  one  which  does  not  presently 
exist,  we  cannot  assure  the  defense  of  this 
country  imless  and  tmtil  the  will  and  char- 
acter of  the  American  p>eople  restore  to  those 
who  must  man  this  force  a  basis  for  the 
strongest  possible  sense  of  honor,  dignity  and 
service  to  the  Nation. 

-And  when  these  men  have  completed  their 
service,  they  must  be  returned  with  equal 
honor,  and  with  all  due  speed  to  fully  con- 
tributing and  participating  membership  In 
their  communities.  Nothing  less  will  Insure 
that  we  have  the  motivated  manpower  to 
succeed  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
against  aggression  by  our  enemies. 

r  can  assure  you  The  American  Legion, 
which  has  been  a  principal  advocate  of  over- 
whelming military  superiority,  will  redouble 
Us  efforts  to  assure  that  our  military  estab- 
lishment Is  not  entirely  dismantled.  We  In- 
sist— and  I  believe  members  of  the  great 
American  Labor  movement  would  agree  with 
us — that  America  must  remadn  militarily 
strong  to  avoid  the  threat  of  International 
intimidation  and  progressive  capitulation  of 
our  freedom  loving  allies. 
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We  now  commend  the  Congress  for  its 
recent  actions  to  reinstate  the  many  viial 
Foreign  Aid  programs. 

The  American  Legion  strongly  believes 
that  the  United  States  must  firmly  support 
our  free-world  allies,  as  well  as  the  new 
emerging  nations,  with  well  planned  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  and  adequate  military 
assistance.  This  aid  Is  Justified  by  terms  of 
current  defense  treaties  and  as  our  moral 
obligation  to  any  friendly,  peace-loving, 
country. 

I  do  not  say  that  improvemenUi  in  the 
various  aid  programs  should  not  be  made. 
We  urge  a  full  re-evaluatlon  and  reassesKment 
of  the  recipients,  the  typ>e,  and  the  amouius 
of  American  aid  being  contemplated. 

However,  our  national  image  as  a  respon- 
sible leader  in  the  world  of  free  nations  ha.s 
been  seriously  affected  by  recent  Senate  ac- 
tions, and  the  Congress  must  now  move 
qviickly  to  assure  our  true  friends  that 
America  has  not  deserted  them. 

We  believe  that  human  freedom  Is  a  God 
given  gift,  but  one  which  man  must  nurture 
carefully  or  It  will  wither  and  die.  To  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  those  things  that  are  free,  we 
must  resolve  to  defend  with  all  our  strength 
and  courage  the  greatest  of  all  of  oiu:  bless- 
ings— human  ia>erty^the  right  of  man  to 
toil  and  sweat  and  yet  to  preserve  for  him- 
self and  his  loved  ones  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  full  measure  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

I  have  attempted  to  articulate  the  collec- 
tive mind  and  heart  of  American  Leglon- 
naire.s.  Your  spokesmen  follow  the  same  prac- 
tice of  speaking  out  plainly  and  objectively 
on  Issues  of  national  moment.  To  seek  In- 
formation, to  form  opinions  and  state  them 
is  more  than  our  right;  it  is  every  citizen's 
duty.  History  will  not  forgive  us  if  this  duty 
goes  unperformed  becatise  of  our  neglect, 
our  ease  or  oiu:  Indifference.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  public  expression  begins  the  process 
through  which  the  American  people  deter- 
mine the  course  of  their  government. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  a  per- 
sonal belief  that  I  have  voiced  many  times. 
I  believe  that  this  Is  the  place,  the  best  £ige 
of  mankind  in  the  history  of  man.  and  I 
believe  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an 
even  better  world  and  that  America  is  In 
the  forefront  as  we  strive  toward  that  ob- 
jective. I  am  optimistic  that  modern  knowl- 
edge, education  and  communication  will 
continue  to  succeed  In  our  common  attack 
on  the  old  and  the  new  problems  of  our  world. 

We  see  no  easy  or  swift  deliverance.  All 
will  not  magically  come.  But.  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful through  the  responsible  action  of  con- 
cerned citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  to  making  America  strong. 
Thank  you. 


WHAT  DID  DR.  KISSINGER  TELL 
WILFRED  BURCHETT? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Australian  publication,  the  Melbourne 
Age,  carried  an  article  on  November  24, 
1971,  by  Bruce  Grant,  a  well-known  com- 
mentator in  that  country  entitled, 
"What  Did  Dr.  Kissinger  Tell  Wilfred 
Burchett?" 

Who  is  Wilfred  Biu-chett? 

The  Canberra  Times,  Australia,  issue 
of  March  11,  1970,  ran  a  letter  to  the 
editor  by  a  group  of  Australian  journal- 
ists and  academicians  which  presents  a 
number  of  allegations  concerning  Mr. 
Burchett's  background. 
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Additionally,  the  December  1971  issue 
of  Tactics,  a  monthly  devoted  to  the  issue 
of  psy«hologicai  warfare,  featured  more 
material  on  Mr.  Burchett's  background 
Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  Tactics,  has  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  intelligence  work  in  several 
Federal  agencies,  has  testified  before 
congressional  committees,  and  is,  inci- 
dentally, the  author  of  the  term  "brain- 
washing." Interestingly  enough,  as  an  in- 
telligence employee  of  a  Federal  agency 
Mr.  Htmter  reviewed  volumes  of  testi- 
mony by  American  POWs  of  the  Korean 
war  in  which  the  mention  of  the  name 
Wilfred  Burchett  occiured  more  than 
once. 

If  the  meeting  of  Messrs.  Burchett  and 
Kissinger,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Grant,  did 
in  fact  take  place,  there  are  many  perti- 
nent questiwis  which  may  well  be  posed 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  ask  at  this  point  that  the  three  above- 
mentioned  items  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

(From  the  Melbourne  (Australia)   Age.  Nov 

24.   1971) 

Wii^T  Did  Dr    Kissinger  Tkli.  WnniED 

Burchett? 

(By  Bruce  Grant) 

A  piquant  Incident  to  delight  connoisseurs 
of  the  diplomatic  ganie. 

On  October  19.  the  Australian  Journalist 
Wilfred  Burchett.  who  Is  an  outlaw  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Australian  Government,  met 
secretly  with  the  architect  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  Dr  Kl.ssingers 
Invitation.  Mr.  Burchett  was  at  the  United 
Nations,  with  an  American  visa  which  con- 
fined hi.s  movements  within  a  25-mile  radius 
of  New  York.  He  was  told  to  forget  the  re- 
striction and  come  to  Washington.  What 
has  been  described  as  "a  long  and  detailed 
talk  ■  took  place,  over  breakfast.  In  Dr  Kis- 
singer's office. 

It  la  believed  In  diplomatic  circles  In  Can- 
berra, where  accounts  of  the  meeting  are 
circulating,  that  a  report  of  it  was  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  either 
from  Washington  or.  as  Mr.  Burchett  later 
mentioned  his  discussions  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
in  the  presence  of  diplomats  at  a  reception 
given  by  the  Bvilgarlan  mission  to  the  UN. 
from  New  York.  But  inquiries  at  the  depart- 
ment could  not  confirm  this. 

The  fact  of  the  meeting,  however.  Is  estab- 
lished and.  In  Itself,  is  Interesting  enough. 

Although  he  Is  officially  an  outcast  in  Aus- 
tralia. WUfred  Burchett's  reporting,  espe- 
cially from  Indo-Chlna.  has  given  him  an 
International  reputation  as  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  man,  despite  his  political 
prejudices. 

The  Australian  Government  has  refused 
to  Issue  a  passp>ort  to  Burchett  because  It 
alleges  that,  during  the  Korean  war,  he  lived 
behind  enemy  lines  and  tried  to  lower  the 
morale  of  Australian  prisoners  of  war. 

Burchett  has  always  disputed  this  and.  In 
a  marathon  effort  to  get  a  passport,  defied 
the  Australian  Government  and  the  airlines 
and  returned  to  Australia  last  year  without 
success.  Since  then  he  has  been  busy  report- 
ing from  China  and  Indo-Chlna  perhaps  the 
most  important  story  in  a  long  career  as  a 
foreign  correspondent — the  ch&nglng  rela- 
tionship between  America  and  China. 

His  value  as  an  observer  of  politics  in 
Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow  has  now  been  put 
to  the  test  by  Kissinger,  who  Is  more  inter- 
ested in  good  information  than  In  striking 
poutlcal  poses. 

This  is  the  kind  of  intelligence  from  which 
the  Australian  Government  has  been  ex- 
cluded for  many  years.  We  have  reUed  on 
the  sittings  of  otir  powerful  friends,  which 
are  subject  on  occasion  to  a  fine  screen. 
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With  an  operator  like  Kissinger  now  In 
charge  of  the  major  Presidential  moves  in 
Americm  foreign  policy.  Australia  needs  more 
than  ever  Its  own  sources  of  Information. 
Bur.hett  could  be  considered  one  such  source, 
long  neglected. 

What  did  Kissinger  and  Burchett  talk 
about? 

Accounts  of  the  meeting,  although  varied. 
concentrate  on  one  topic;  a  political  settle- 
ir.:':it  In  Vietnam  October  19  was  the  day  be- 
fore Kitisinger  left  for  his  second  visit  to 
Peking  He  w.is  concerned  to  hear  Burchett's 
opmirin  why  Hanoi  had  not  resj>onded  to 
Washl'igton's   overtures   for   a   settlement. 

Burchett's  opinion  was  that  Hanoi  would 
not  negotiate  without  a  public  declaration 
from  Washington  that  all  American  forces— 
not  just  ground  forces — would  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam. 

Kissinger  replied  that  President  Nixon  was 
now  ready  to  pull  out  totally  from  Vietnam, 
but  America,  as  a  great  power,  with  other  re- 
sponsibilities In  Asia,  could  not  announce 
this  publicly  in  advance  of  negotiations, 
without  appearing  to  be  capitulating  to 
Hanoi  and  setting  at  risk  its  relations  with 
other  nations  In  the  region.  In  this  latter 
connection  Japan  was  mentioned. 

Some  versions  of  the  meeting  siiess  that  a 
settlement  for  Indo-Chlna,  and  not  Just  Viet- 
nam, was  discussed  at  length. 

From  another  corner  of  the  world.  Lajos 
Lederer  has  reported  In  the  London  Observer, 
quoting  East  Europe.in  ^  yurcts.  that  Mr. 
Chou  En-lai  proposed  to  Dr  Kissinger,  on  his 
second  visit,  a  new  1  iternfitional  c  )nferencc 
on  Indo-China.  to  repl  ce  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1954. 

According  to  Ledcrcr.  tl.e  Chinese  want 
the  conference  to  reach  a  .settlement  which 
would  pave  the  way  for  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  iroops  .and  that  China's 
backing  for  some  such  modus  vivcndi  war.  a 
precondition  of  the  Nixou-Mao  talks. 

This  sounds  very  much  lilte  the  proposal 
which  Mr.  Whltlam  picked  up  while  he  was 
In  Peking  and  which  the  Chinese  Premier, 
apparently  to  placate  Hanoi,  later  denied. 
Mr.  Chou  Is  again  reassurli.g  Hanoi  that  no 
concessions  to  the  United  States  will  be  made 
at  North  Vietnam's  expen.se.  but  In  view  of 
the  Burchett-Klsslnger  talks.  Mr.  Lederer's 
report  has  the  ring  of  reality. 

The  official  view  In  Canberra  Is  that  the 
Americans  do  not  intend  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely from  Vietnam  or  from  Indo-Chlna. 
It  Is  on  this  assumption,  one  supposes,  that 
the  decision  was  taken,  to  leave  an  Australian 
military  training  team  In  Vietnam  after  the 
departure  of  combat  troops. 

The  Government,  of  course,  has  Its  own 
Judgment  to  make.  However,  to  adapt  an  old 
Oriental  proverb:  when  great  powers  get  to- 
gether, allies  are  wise  to  practise  their  foot- 
work. 


I  Prom  the  Canberra   (Australia)   Times, 
Mar.   11.    19701 

ViGoRoi  3  Attack  in  Letter  to  P,\pers — 
"Sympathetic  PuBLicrry" 

A  vigorous  attack  on  left-wing  publicist 
Mr.  Wilfred  Burchett  was  launched  yester- 
day by  a  group  of  Australian  Journalists  and 
academics. 

The  attack  was  launched  in  a  letter  to  edi- 
tors of  Australian  newspapers. 

The  group  included  Mr.  B.  A.  Santamarla, 
president  of  the  National  Civic  Council.  Dr. 
Prank  Knopfelmacher,  senior  lecturer  In  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Melbourne.  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Fairbalrn.  a  lecturer  in  history  at 
the  Au.stralian  National  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor David  Armstrong,  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  University  of  Sydney. 

The  letter  reads: 

Sir:  The  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  denying  a  passport  to  Mr.  Burchett 
may  or  may  not  have  been  legally  Justified. 
In   terms  of   practical   consequences,   It  en- 
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sured  that  he  obtained  an  overwhelming 
volume  of  largely  sympathetic  publicity. 
Whatever  the  Government's  intentions,  its 
policy  proved  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
Burchett,  and  obscured  the  central  Issue  of 
his  career. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  Mr.  Burchett  Is 
a  Communist.  It  Is  simply  whether,  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  he  has  worked  for  for- 
eign governments.  Including  periods  when 
these  governments  have  had  troops  engaged 
In  military  operations  against  Australian 
SDldlers  and  their  allies.  If  established,  this 
would  constitute  a  major  offence  which  no 
organised  State  ought  to  tolerate 

Facts  which  Mr.  Burchett  himself  had  ad- 
mitted, together  with  documented  allega- 
tions which  have  been  publicly  produced, 
raise  this  central  Issue.  'I'hey  also  raise  the 
Issue  of  Mr.  Burchett's  pattern  of  conduct 
over  the  same  period  as  a  relevant  factor  in 
the  cr?dibility  of  the  explanatio'is  he  has 
tiven. 

ALLEJATIo^XS   LISTED 

As  to  the  major  issue,  the  following  allega- 
tions have  betn  published: 

I  1 )  That  in  1952  he  was  a  working  member 
of  a  Chinese-North  Korean  Interrogation 
Gro\ip  which  allegedly  extracted  forced  con- 
fessior.s  out  of  American  POWs,  Including 
US.  airmen  Qulnn  and  Enoch.  His  member- 
ship of  that  Interrogation  Group  was  dis- 
closed by  Peking  Radio,  monitored  by  the 
Monitoring  Service  of  Radio  Malaya  (May 
18-19.  1952).  The  Monitoring  Digest  quotes 
Peking  Radio  as  follows: 

"Wilfred  Burchett.  the  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Ce  Sclr,  took  part  In  the  work  by 
invitation  ". 

(21  That,  In  company  with  the  British 
C  mn^uaist  Wlnnlngton.  he  helped  to  write  a 
cy  fession  f  Tced  out  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
ace.  C-iloi.cl  Mahurin,  after  the  latter  had 
Leen  subjected  to  long  periods  of  physical 
ai.d  n'ei.ial  torture  That  allegation  was  made 
by  Ce'lo;.el  Mahurin  hini':elf  in  U.S.  News  and 
\Vorld  Report  (September  18.  1953)  The  rele- 
vant statement  Is:  ■'^!r.  Burchett  and  Mr. 
Wiruii.gton  were  WTiting  our  confessions. 
Tliey  were  nringiug  the  confessions  and  mak- 
ing us  copy  and  sign  them". 

(3)  That  In  Vietnam,  he  has  actively  co- 
operated with  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. He  himself  claims  to  have  partici- 
pated In  its  preparations  for  the  Paris  talks, 
to  have  been  the  bearer  of  messages  from 
the  Vletcong  and  to  have  accompanied  Vlet- 
cong  troops  In  military  operations  In  South 
Vietnam. 

These  allegations  relate  to  periods  when 
the  governments  concerned.  Communist 
China,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  had 
troops  engaged  in  military  operations  against 
Australian  troops  and  their  allies. 

As  to  his  pattern  of  conduct  (as  a  rele- 
vant factor  in  establishing  the  credibility  of 
his  explanations)  the  following  matters  are 
also  on  record : 

(1)  That  In  the  mld-30s  he  was  In  charge 
of  the  Soviet  Intourlst  Agency  In  London 
and  was  therefore  an  employee  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

(2)  That  In  1949  l.e  was  sole  We.;tern  Jour- 
nalist, given  a  special  visa  by  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Government,  to  report  the  trials 
of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  of  the  former 
Communist  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Laszlo 
Rajk.  Of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  Burchett 
wrote  that  he  was  a  "miserable,  intriguing, 
ambitious  little  man".  Of  Rajk,  who  fought 
In  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  who  was  exe- 
cuted outside  his  wife's  cell,  Burchett  de- 
scribed the  dead  Rajk  and  his  group  as 
"cheap  police  spies",  "miserable  bloodthirsty 
adventurers".  Rajk  was  later  rehabilitated  by 
the  Hungarian  Communists  themselves.  The 
statements  quoted  are  from  Burchett's  book 
"People's  Democracies". 

(3)  That  In  the  early  508  he  went  to  Korea 
as  an  employee  of  the  left-wing  French 
newspaper  Ce  Solr,  and  contributed  articles 
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to  Communist  papers  throughout  the  world, 
especially  Humamte.  This  paper  was  financed 
by  the  French  Commumst  Party,  a  party 
which  was  then,  and  still  Is,  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  subsidies  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

(4)  That  In  1955.  when  Burchett  was 
"tipped  off"  that  If  he  landed  in  Singapore 
he  might  be  arrested  by  the  British  author- 
ities, he  was  oaved  from  this  embarrassment 
by  Chou  En-lal.  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  Communist  China,  who  gave  him  personal 
transport  on  his  private  plane  and  thus  en- 
abled him  to  avoid  British  territory.  Bur- 
chett himself  makes  this  claim  In  his  auto- 
biography. ("Passix)rt."  p.  281.) 

DEBT     TO      TROOPS 

It  Is  understood  that  the  existing  Austra- 
lian law  does  not  cover  these  situations  with 
certainty,  and  therefore  that  prosecution  un- 
der the  Crimes  Act  Is  not  a  satisfactory  way 
of  determining  the  Issues. 

The  Federal  Government  clearly  owes  It  to 
the  Australian  troops  who  have  been  sent  to 
serve  their  country  In  Korea  and  In  Vietnam, 
to  the  Australian  people,  and,  incidentally, 
to  Mr.  Burchett  himself,  to  determine  these 
allegations  once  and  for  all.  If  Mr.  Burchett 
is  not  guilty  of  co-operation  with  enemy  gov- 
ernments, let  him  be  publicly  exonerated.  If 
he  IS  factually  guilty,  but  legally  free  because 
of  some  deficiency  In  the  law.  let  It  be  clearly 
stated  and  the  necessary  amendments  to  the 
law.  to  cover  future  cases,  be  both  recom- 
mended and  put  In  the  Statute  Book. 

A  covering  letter  signed  by  (Mr.  Prank 
Mount.  Southeast  Asia  correspondent  for 
'News  Weekly")  says  that  the  signatories 
"have  signed  In  their  personal  capacities  ex- 
pressly In  order  not  to  Involve  the  Institu- 
tions to  which  they  belong". 

The  letter  Is  signed  by  Professor  Arm- 
strong; Dr.  Colin  Clark,  former  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Institute,  Oxford 
University;  Mr.  Fairbalrn;  Associate-Profes- 
sor Owen  Harries,  Department  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  NSW;  Dr.  Knopfelma- 
cher; Professor  Peter  Lawrence.  Department 
of  Anthropology,  University  of  Queensland; 
Professor  James  McAuley,  Depeu-tment  of 
English.  University  of  Tasmania;  Professor 
Douglas  McCallum.  Department  of  Political 
Science,  Umverslty  of  NSW;  Mr.  Patrick  Mor- 
gan, tutor  In  English,  Monash  University; 
Mr.  Mount;  Mr.  John  Radvansky,  senior  lec- 
turer. Department  of  Education.  Monash  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  S.  N.  Ray.  Department  of  In- 
dian Studies,  University  of  Melbourne;  Mr. 
P.  D.  Samuel.  Canberra  correspondent  of  the 
'Bulletin;'  Mr.  B.  A.  Santamaria.  president  of 
the  National  Civic  CotmcU;  and  Mr.  D.  C. 
Stove,  senior  lecturer  in  philosophy,  Unlver- 
Blty  of  Sydney. 

I  Prom  Tactics.  Dec.  20.  1971 ) 

Df.secration     of     WHrrE     Hottse    Oftices — 
Kissinger  and  Burchett  Confer 

Wilfred  Burchett.  deprived  of  a  passport 
by  his  native  Australia  because  of  his  aid  to 
the  enemy  during  the  Korean  War.  who  se- 
duced captive  Americans  into  treason  in  the 
North  Korean  p.o.w.  camps,  has  Just  been 
secretly  welcomed  into  White  House  offices 
for  consultation.  This  constitutes  unparal- 
leled desecration  of  the  White  House,  more 
reprehensible  even  than  an  invitation  would 
have  been  to  Lord  Haw  Haw  to  come  to  the 
Executive   Offices   for   consultation. 

Lord  Haw  Haw  broadcast  enemy  propa- 
ganda, but  did  not  jjersonally  lure  his  coun- 
trymen and  allied  soldiers  into  treason,  as 
did  Burchett. 

No  agent  of  the  President — indeed,  no  Pres- 
ident— has  the  right  to  desecrate  the  'Wlilte 
House  and  the  executive  offices  In  this  man- 
ner. If  this  is  the  sort  of  price  we  already 
have  to  pay  for  President  Nixon  to  be  received 
in  Peking,  it  is  much,  much  too  dishonor- 
able. Surely,  American  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
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rean  Witr  would  have  t>e«n  foremost  among 
those  protesting,  if  this  obacene  act  had  not 
been  perpetrated  In  secrecy. 

"YOO'IJ.    HANG    .    .    .    YOU'LL    HANC!" 

Biirchett.  as  a  communist  operative  with 
the  Chinese  Reds  In  the  Korean  War,  ex- 
ploited his  Australian  nationality  and  Jour- 
nalistic skills  on  behalf  of  the  enemy.  Brit- 
ish p.o.w.'s,  who  soon  detected  this,  sang, 
•You'll  hang  .  .  .  you'll  hang,"  dangling 
cords  tied  like  hangnooses,  when  he  entered 
their  prison  camps.  (See  "Brainwashing: 
Prom  Pavlov  to  Powers,"  a  book  by  this 
writer,  and  TACTICS  of  Mar.  20,  1970  ) 

This  was  tresiaon  in  any  language,  of  course. 
Perhaps  his  most  despicable  operation  was 
against  American  captives,  already  weakened 
by  physical  and  mental  terrorism.  He  pro- 
vided the  carrot  part  of  the  pressure  tech- 
niques, while  the  Chinese  reds  used  the  stick. 
Tlius.  germ  warfare  "confessions,"  edited 
or  written  out  of  the  whole  cloth  by  Burchett. 
were  spread  world-wide  through  the  mouths 
of  the  more  or  less  brainwashed  Americans. 

He  was  persona  non  grata  In  Australia  and 
not  eligible  for  a  U.S.  visa  after  the  war.  of 
course,  and  dared  not  contest  this  for  fear  of 
persecution.  He  worked  in  propaganda  war- 
fare for  both  Peking  and  Moscow. 

He  sought  this  diabolical  employment  him- 
self. Yury  VlsUevlch  Krotkov,  who  recruited 
agents  for  the  KOB.  gave  the  details  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
which  it  published  In  three  volumes,  en- 
titled "Testimony  of  George  Karlln,"  one  of 
his  cover  names. 

As  VS.  News  Sc  World  Report  said,  Feb,  27, 
1967.  Burchett  Is  "a  highly  dedicated  com- 
munist propagandist.  He  has  been  working 
at  it  for  more  than  20  years.  His  goals  are 
consistent:  to  make  America  and  its  allies 
look  evil,  and  to  make  the  communists  look 
good.  He  has  a  knack  of  getting  his  views 
widely  distributed  in  the  non-communist 
world." 

Of  course!  He  had  the  behind-the-scenes 
help  of  the  red  network. 

Although  he  authored  some  of  the  most 
vicious  books  against  the  United  States,  vent- 
ing his  spleen  In  characteristic  communist 
manner,  such  papers  as  the  N.Y.  Times  cov- 
ered up  for  him,  while  giving  him  a  prestige 
as  simply  an  Australian  Journalist  with  good 
contacts  among  the  communists.  He  sure 
had.  as  their  bought  and  paid  for  operative! 

SCOUCEB  or  FREE  COVERNMXNTS 

This  processed  prestige  enlarged  his  Im- 
age, at  &ist  to  that  of  a  knowledgeable  con- 
tact on  communist  affairs,  and  then  to  a  sort 
of  seml-offlclal  spokesman  for  red  regimes. 
The  press  initially  gave  him  this  reputation, 
by  asking  him  the  views  of  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king, as  at  Panmunjom  and  Paris. 

This  suited  the  purposes  of  Moscow  and 
Peking  on  such  crucial  military  maneuvers 
as  Inducing  the  United  States  to  cease  Its 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam,  on  the  Implied 
promise  that  Hanoi  then  would  engage  in 
■meaningful"  negotiations  to  end  the  war. 

Burchett's  primary  role  since  the  Korean 
War  has  been  in  that  area,  to  lull  the  United 
States  and  other  free  natloiis  Into  actions 
that  diplomatically  or  militarily  push  them 
toward  defeat.  He  Is  worth  whole  red  army 
divisions  in  this  role. 

As  Counterattack  wrote  as  long  ago  as  Aug. 
27.  1965,  "What  makes  him  effective  is  that 
he  understands  the  extent  to  which  he  can 
depend  upon  pro-Soviet  elements  in  the 
State  Department  to  help  him  achieve  the 
re.sults  expected  by  the  Kremlin  from  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  its  far-flung  appa- 
ratus." 

And,  as  It  correctly  added.  "There  was  no 
excuse  for  the  foreign  editor  of  any  press 
association  or  metropolitan  newspaper  not 
to  know  who  Wilfred  Burchett  was." 

And  as  might  now  be  added,  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  Henry  A.  Kissinger  or  any  other 
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occupant  of  the  White  House  not  to  know 
who  Wilfred  Burchett  was.  They  certainly 
should  know,  too,  that  to  permit  him  into 
Its  offices  Is  an  obscenity.  To  do  so.  In  collo- 
quial language,  la  to  ask  to  be  "taken  for 
a  ride."  This  we  are  doing. 

Significantly,  Paul  Scott's  column  of  Nov. 
12,  1970  said  Kissinger  "has  been  deeply  In- 
volved In  secret  talks  with  Hanoi  since  early 
1967  when  he  set  up  his  own  conmiunlcatlon 
link  with  the  North  Vietnamese."  Two  ■mys- 
terious" French  friends  of  Burchett  were 
named  as  go-betweens. 

Burchett  attended  the  red  hemispheric  con- 
ference In  Montreal  in  late  1968,  where  dele- 
gates— Including  Salvador  AUende,  Chiles 
present  President — competed  In  pouring 
vitriol  on  the  U.S. 

Burchett  was  traveling  on  a  Red  Cuban 
passport.  Legally,  he  was  Ineligible  to  enter 
the  U.S.,  but  this  was  secretly  maneuvered 
for  him  by  the  State  Department  and  Ram- 
sey Clark  at  Justice.  They  granted  him  a 
waiver  on  the  basis  of  his  convenient  cre- 
dentials as  U.N.  correspondent  for  commu- 
nist papers. 

This  scandal  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Johnson  administration  aroused  such  pro- 
test that  his  visa  was  not  renewed.  But  Bur- 
chett remained  in  New  York  long  enough  to 
be  glamorized  by  reds  and  the  radical  chic 
at  a  rock  music  and  propaganda  affair  at- 
tended by  such  as  Pete  Seeger.  Rap  Brown. 
Herbert  Marcuse  and  Bernardlne  Dohrn. 

Burchett  also  travels  on  North  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodian  "passports."  Such  incrim- 
inating documentation  focuses  attention  on 
his  virtual  outlaw  status  in  his  native  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  an  obstacle  to  his  clandestine 
operations. 

DOUBLE -BAKRELED    MANEUVER 

British  libel  laws  are  thorny  affairs  for 
the  press,  much  more  so  than  in  the  US. 
The  new  generation  that  has  been  Indoc- 
trinated as  much  as  educated  Is  mostly  Ig- 
norant about  the  recent  past.  So  Burchett 
In  1969  took  advantage  of  an  accurate  article 
about  him  by  the  Australian  correspondent, 
Denis  Warner,  to  sue  for  libel. 

He  brazenly  used  Journalism  as  a  cover. 
denying  his  communist  connections,  depend- 
ing on  the  passage  of  years  and  the  rise  of 
an  appeasement  climate  to  deprive  the  de- 
fense of  witnesses  who  could  testify  to  his 
treason.  If  he  could  regain  his  Australian 
passport,  his  use  as  a  red  agent  would  be 
immensely  Increased.  In  addition,  the  whole, 
red  network  would  be  enormously  benefited. 
If  so  obvious  a  communist  operative  could 
win  a  costly  libel  suit,  an  Invaluable  immu- 
nity would  be  conferred  on  red  agents  gen- 
erally. No  newspaper  would  dare  Identify  any 
such  enemy  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the  mere 
filing  of  such  a  suit  has  such  an  Impact,  for 
It  puts  the  defense  to  great  e.xpense  and 
Inconvenience. 

What  Burchett  had  not  anticipated  was 
that  a  KGB  officer  who  had  participated  in 
his  recruiting  would  defect  and  lay  the  de- 
tails out  in  the  open  for  all  the  world  to 
read.  This  is  what  Krotkov  did.  Also,  enough 
ex-p  o.w.s  were  located  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  Burchett's  activities  to  verify 
the  worst. 

The  expectation  appeared  well  grounded 
that  Burchett.  confronted  by  such  damning 
evidence,  would  not  bring  the  case  to  trial, 
but  let  It  fade  away.  Even  a  change  in  gov- 
ernment in  Australia  was  Insufficient  to  alter 
this  prospect.  Burchetfs  last  effort  was  a 
skillfully  devised  entry  Into  Australia  to  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  a  trial  favorable  to  him. 
He  wrote  a  book.  '■Passport,"  timed  to  help 
create  the  needed  propaganda  climate.  But 
it  all  was  to  no  avail;  indignation  and  an 
adverse  decision  by  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
John  Gorton,  maintained  Intact  the  decision 
not  to  grant  him  an  Australian  pswsport.  This 
obviously  was  Burchett's  decisive  defeat.  He 
left  Australia  In  a  short  while,  his  mission 
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unsuccesful.  No,  there  wovUd  be  no  use  tot 
him  to  press  his  libel  suit. 

Then  President  Nixon  announced  a  pro- 
jected Uip  to  Peking.  Kissinger  was  in  Pe- 
king I  And  he  went  back  to  Peking  when  the 
United  Nations  was  deciding  if  Free  China 
were  to  be  double-crossed,  as  it  had  been  at 
Yalta.  Kis.slnger  certainly  was  saying  some- 
thing by  his  presence  In  the  Red  Chlnes» 
capital,  and  the  United  NaUons  clearly  read 
the  message. 

Such  cryptic  symbolism  can  be  overdone, 
or  be  difficult  to  control,  and  so  it  was  in 
this  case.  Red  China  was  to  be  let  in,  but 
the  expulsion  of  Free  China  was  to  be  de- 
layed a  year  or  so.  anyway  until  after  the 
American  elections,  so  that  the  Machiavel- 
lian Intrigue  not  show  up  so  baldly  as  a 
deceit  In  our  domestic  politics  and  a  be- 
trayal in  our  International  affairs. 

The  U.N.  diplomats,  friends  and  foes  alike, 
reacted  like  school  children  when  teacher 
leaves  the  room  during  a  test.  They  copied 
not  only  the  answers  they  were  supposed  to 
give,  but  some  that  belonged  to  a  future  ex- 
amination. No  wonder  Nixon  became  indig- 
nant! The  Red  Chinese  now  held  all  the 
trump  card.5  on  his  forthcoming  visit  to 
Peking. 

IIUSUED-UP     S.I  S.S.     TESTIMONY 

Krotkov  defected  to  the  British,  and  told 
them  plenty,  although  little  was  released  to 
the  press.  He  then  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  alert  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  subpenaed  him.  He  was  put 
under  Intensive  questioning,  also  in  secrecy, 
on  Nov.  3.  4.  5.  6.  10.  13.  18.  24,  1969  and  on 
Mar  9,  1970.  Early  In  January  the  next  year, 
the  testimony  was  published  In  three  book- 
lets, altogether  258  pages,  along  with  19 
pages  of  Indexes,  in  each  of  which  Burchett's 
name  appeared. 

Burchett's  laviryers.  having  heard  of  this, 
were  giving  every  evidence  of  letting  the  case 
be  quietly  forgotten.  But  the  scare  created 
by  the  brazen  suit  was  not  being  forgotten 
so  easily,  especially  with  a  press  that  had 
been  conditioned  by  the  antl-antl-commu- 
ni.st  propaganda  climate. 

Krotkov's  revelations  about  Burchett  cer- 
tainly were  legitimate  news  for  Australia  In 
particular.  A  copy  of  the  testimony  had  been 
promptly  sent  there  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
editors.  Australian  correspondents  in  Wash- 
ington were  Informed.  Yet  nothing  appeared 
In  any  Australian  publication. 

Nothing  appeared  In  England,  either.  Bur- 
chett had  sued  there,  too.  But  as  the  first 
suit  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vic- 
toria, against  Warner  and  the  Melbourne 
Herald,  the  defense  argued  that  the  case 
first  should  be  tried  In  Australia,  and  then 
in  London.  Burchett  preferred  London,  as  a 
softer  push,  but  the  court  disagreed  with 
him. 

Fortunately,  one  British  paper — the  Tele- 
gram in  Toroi^to,  Canada — was  courageous 
enough  to  run  a  story  about  Burchett,  re- 
vealing the  Krotkov  disclosures.  The  writer 
was  Peter  Worthlngton,  one  of  the  country's 
finest  correspondents,  with  service  world- 
wide. Including  assignment  to  Moscow. 

Worthlngton  pointed  out  that  Burchett's 
"country  won't  let  him  come  home,  even  to 
visit,  "  because,  as  a  succession  of  Australian 
governments  declare,  "he  had  "severed  all 
connections  with  Australia.'  "  Burchett  man- 
aged a  quick  trip  in  early  1970,  flying  to 
Noumea,  capital  of  French  New  Caledonia, 
where  a  maverick  Australia  publisher  sent 
his  own  plane  to  bring  him  in,  preeentlng 
the  government  with  a  fait  accompli.  Bur- 
chett's reception  was  such  that  he  soon  left, 
again  without  any  Australian  Identity  docu- 
ments. 

This  Is  the  man  Kissinger  honored  by  re- 
ceiving in  the  White  House's  executive  of- 
fices. 

No  man  has  the  right  to  thus  dishonor  our 
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executive  offices.  Irrespective  of  technicali- 
ties It  is  an  affront  to  the  nation,  especially 
to  every  man  who  saw  service  in  Korea.  Bur- 
chett had  no  right  In  the  U.S. 

Obviously,  no  Australian  newspaper  dared 
print  the  Krotkov  testimony  without  it  being 
accorded  privileged  status  in  that  country, 
too.  Finally,  late  1971,  It  was  read  Into  the 
Australian  Senate's  Record,  the  Senate  being 
less  newsmaklng  and  infiuential  in  that  land 
than  Its  House  of  Representatives. 

But  by  then,  Nixon  stunned  all  of  Asia  by 
bis  behavior,  and  what  would  have  had 
great  impact  only  a  while  before  caused 
hardly  a  ripple.  One  Sydney  newspaper  used 
a  few  paragraphs;  every  other  dally  in  Aus- 
tralia Ignored  this   important  development. 

What  appeared  particularly  Incompre- 
hensible to  the  Informed  abroad  ■was  how 
the  American  President  "seems  to  have 
turned  his  back  on  his  own  ad'vlce,"  to  use 
the  words  of  a  knowledgeable  Australian 
contact. 

Nixon  had  talked  to  the  Australian  ambas- 
sador. Sir  James  PllmsoU,  regarding  how 
Important  It  was  to  convince  the  Japanese 
that  they  had  friends,  then  had  forced  Tokyo 
Into  circumstances  where  it  coxild  lose  all 
faith  In  U.S.  credibility.  The  contact  wrote: 

"Surely,  no  one  in  Washington  can  belleTe 
that  a  'friendly'  Communist  China  would 
be  more  valuable  to  the  U.S.  than  a  friendly 
Japan." 

BtnCHtTT    "interviewed"    in    new    YORK 

One  letter  from  an  Australian  contact 
contained  this  startling  statement:  "Wil- 
fred Burchett  Is  now  interviewed  frequently 
In  New  York  by  the  Australian  Broadcasting 
Commission,  the  Australian  equivalent  of 
the  BBC,  as  the  distinguished  Australian 
correspondent.  He  writes  a  regular  -weekly 
column  for  a  ■orldely  read  Sunday  ne-wspa- 
per — no  word,  of  course,  about  bis  past  and 
present  connections." 

This  sounded  Inconceivable  at  the  time. 
Burchett  did  send  dlsptatches  regularly  to 
The  Guardian  In  New  York,  and  these  might 
have  been  meant.  Surely  some  paper  would 
have  discovered  his  presence  in  the  U.S.  and 
reported  it,  as  had  been  done  in  the  John- 
son administration. 

Indeed,  a  Washington  Post  dispatch  by 
Robert  H.  Estabrook  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, published  Nov.  30,  1968,  reported  Bur- 
chett's request  for  a  visa  to  the  VS.,  point- 
ing out  that  "his  real  purpose  may  b«  to 
establish  contact  with  putative  officials  of  the 
Nixon  administration  on  behalf  of  North 
Vietnam."  The  dispatch  added: 

"It  is  suggested  that  he  may  have  been 
encouraged  by  Ambassador  Averell  Karri - 
man  or  other  members  of  the  American  ne- 
gotiating team  in  Paris. 

"Speculation  here  holds  that  Burchett  may 
attempt  to  be  a  contact  man  for  the  Viet- 
namese National  Liberation  Front,  or 
Vtetcong." 

His  appearance  at  the  National  GuardUn 
rally  "would  plainly  violate  the  terms  of  a 
restricted  visa,"  the  dispatch  said. 

But  law,  as  Is  obvious  nowadays.  Is  merely 
a  matter  of  doubletalk  and  semantics  In 
Washington  when  communist  "accommoda- 
tion" is  involved. 

This  obviously  well-informed  correspond- 
ent pointed  out,  too,  that  Burchett  had  ci»- 
dentlals  from  the  "leftwlng  Paris  monthly 
magazine,"  L'Evenement,  but:  "Some  au- 
thorities question,  however,  whether  L'Bvene- 
meut  is  in  a  financial  position  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  special  correspondent  here."  Of 
course,  it  wasn't.  Whatever  the  channels  he 
was  being  paid  by  the  red  network. 

COMMUNIST    TAG    ETADKD 

A  curious  sidelight  into  the  conditioned 
extremes  to  which  such  papers  go  to  arrtd 
pinpointing    communism    Is    that    this    re- 
vealing article,  in  referring  to  Burchett,  de- 
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scribes  him  merely  as  "an  Australian-born 
Journalist  frequently  in  Hanoi."  This  fits 
Into  Burchett's  doubletalk.  He  admits  his 
pro-communism,  but  Insists  he  is  Just  a 
reporter.  He  Is  a  reporter  In  the  red  sense. 
This  is  being  put  across  as  "advocsu:y  re- 
porting" In  the  United  States,  a  cover  for 
red  propaganda. 

When  Burchett  came,  the  N.Y.  Times  said 
be  was  "an  Australian  Journalist  often  re- 
garded as  an  unofficial  spokesman  for  Hanoi." 
and  that  he  possessed  "a  reputation  for 
courage  and  resourcefulness  ..."  No  mention 
of  his  allout  communism  and  his  allout  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  States! 

Confirmation  of  Burchett's  sly  entry  Into 
the  United  States,  accorded  the  smooth  sec- 
recy by  the  Nixon  administration  that  the 
Johnson  administration  was  unable  to  give 
him,  was  not  slow  in  coining.  Combat,  a 
semi-monthly  newsletter  put  out  by  Na- 
tional Review,  Inc.,  In  Its  Nov.  15  Issue,  re- 
ferred to  Burchett  as  occupying  table  56  at 
the  Oct.  29  meeting  In  New  Yc«"k  of  the  Fund 
for  Peace.  The  State  and  Justice  Departments 
had  secretly  waived  the  law  that  Justifiably 
deprived  him  of  a  visa,  while  the  press  looked 
the  other  way. 

Participation  In  such  a  program  was  an 
obscene  act,  but  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  were  among 
the  speakers.  Others  attending  included  ad- 
ditional red  agents  and  leading  red  propa- 
gandists from  abroad,  and — of  course — the 
usual  "sick"  or  knowledgeable  coterie  of  the 
radical  chic.  The  term  used  to  be  "fellow 
traveler." 

KISSINCEB    THE    KXY    TO    IT 

An  informed  Australian  contact  on  Nov.  24 
sent  a  letter  that  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
red  agent's  trip  to  the  United  States,  In 
spite  of  legal  barriers.  Kissinger  vranted  It! 

The  letter  enclosed  an  article  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Age  of  that  day,  written  by  Bruce 
Grant,  "regarded  as  the  leading  commenta- 
tor in  this  country  . .  .  what  he  has  to  say  has 
wide  acceptance." 

The  information  was  leaked  by  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Canberra, 
where  Burchett  has  a  number  of  supporters. 
(How  like  our  State  Department !)  The  article 
Is  headlined,  "What  Did  Dr.  Kissinger  Tell 
Wilfred  Burchett?"  Here  Is  its  start : 

"A  piquant  incident  to  delight  connoisseurs 
of  the  diplomatic  game.  On  Oct.  19,  the 
Australian  Journalist  Wilfred  Burchett,  who 
Is  an  outlaw  in  the  eyes  of  the  Australian 
government,  met  secretly  with  the  architect 
of  American  foreign  x.ollcy,  Henry  Kissinger. 

"The  meeting  took  place  at  Dr.  Kissinger's 
Invitation.  Mr.  Burchett  was  at  the  United 
Nations,  with  an  American  visa  which  con- 
fined his  movements  ■within  a  a5-mile  radius 
of  New  York.  He  ■was  told  to  forget  the  re- 
striction and  come  to  Washington.  What  has 
been  described  as  'a  long  and  detailed  talk' 
took  place,  over  breakfast,  in  Dr.  Klssngers 
office. 

"It  Is  believed  In  diplomatic  circles  In 
Canberra,  where  accounts  of  the  meeting  are 
circulating,  that  a  rep<M't  of  it  was  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  either 
from  Washington  or,  as  Mr.  Burchett  later 
mentioned  his  dtscuaslcxia  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
In  the  presence  of  diplomats  at  a  reception 
given  by  the  Bulgarian  mission  to  the  UN, 
from  New  York.  But  inquiries  at  the  depart- 
ment could  not  confirm  this. 

"The  fact  of  the  meeting,  however,  is  es- 
tablished and,  in  itself,  is  Interesting 
enough." 

SYMBOL    or   POW    MISTREATMENT 

Burchett  is  a  symbol  of  misuse  of  Ameri- 
cans In  communist  captivity,  and  the  in- 
credible honor  thus  paid  him  lets  the  red 
world  know  that  such  criminals  can  expect 
Immunity,  If  politically  expedient. 

While  we  take  a  pious  stance  publicly, 
secretly     the     mistreatment     of     American 
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p.o.w .s  Is  encouraged.  While  our  true  spe- 
cialists on  Asia,  such  as  Walter  Judd,  are 
brushed  aside,  the  Burchetts  are  welcomed. 

This  scandalous  act  of  receiving  such  a  man 
in  our  highest  offices  already  has  had  im- 
portant impact  in  his  favor,  and  might  well 
accord  him  the  prestige  he  needs  to  regain 
an  Australian  passport.  Fifth  columnlsm  of 
the  most  venial  nature  would  appear  vin- 
dicated. 

American  prisoners-of-war  would  be  any- 
ones  fair  game,  or  rather  unfair  game. 

The  message  conveyed  by  Bruce  Grants 
article  Is  plain  enough,  and  could  well  have 
been  why  the  news  wa-  leaked.  If  the  mighty 
U  S.  considers  Burchett  so  valuable,  shouldnt 
he  be  likewise  regarded  in  the  land  of  his 
birth?  Here  Is  how  it  was  worded  by  the 
Australian  commentator: 

"Although  he  Is  officially  an  outcast  in 
Australia.  Wilfred  Burchett's  reporting,  espe- 
cially frc«n  Indo-Chlna,  has  given  him  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  an  intelligent  and 
well-informed  man,  despite  his  political  prej- 
udices." 

I  This  editor's  observation:  This  Is  sheer 
whitewash  for  a  man  whose  every,  so-called 
news  piece  is  slanted,  twisted  and  has  a  pro- 
red  political  aim,  with  outright  lies  Inter- 
jected when  these  serve  his  purpose. 

(Communist  aggression  would  be  Impos- 
sible if  it  were  not  inclusive  of  such  fifth 
columnlsm  In  the  Jotirnallstlc  ranks  of  tar- 
get nations.  Burchett  has  the  sick  Intelligence 
of  a  skilled  counterfeiter.  But  how  does  one 
describe  his  apologists?  Usually  as  opportu- 
nists, when  they  know  these  facts,  or  pro- 
Marxists  themselves. ) 

"The  Australian  government  has  refused  to 
issue  a  passport  to  Burchett  because  it  al- 
leges that,  during  the  Korean  War,  he  lived 
behind  enemy  lines  and  tried  to  lo^wer  the 
morale  of  Australian  prisoners  of  -war. 

"Burchett  has  always  disputed  this,  and 
In  a  marathon  effort  to  get  a  passport,  de- 
fied the  Australian  government  and  the  air- 
lines and  returned  to  Australia  last  year 
without  success.  Since  then  he  has  been  busy 
rejxjrtlng  from  China  and  Indo-Cblna  per- 
haps the  most  Important  story  in  a  long 
career  as  a  foreign  correq;>ondent — the 
changing  relationship  between  America  and 
China." 

(This  demands  analysis!  Burchett  did  not 
Just  try  "to  lower  the  morale"  of  p.o.w.'s;  his 
role  in  enemy  "psywar"  in  inducing  p.o.w.'s 
to  confess  to  non-existent  crimes,  such  as 
germ  warfare,  and  to  switch  over  to  the 
enemy's  views,  to  be  traitors  to  their  side,  has 
been  amply  and  officially  documented.  Let 
Bruce  Grant  interview  some  of  these  un- 
fortunate victims  of  Burchett's  sly  deceits. 

[His  pseudo-reportlng  from  Indo-China  Is 
of  a  similar  character,  If  he  deserves  praise, 
it  Is  for  his  skill  in  communist  psychological 
warfare  that  Is  aimed  at  distorting  the  news, 
and  corrupting  our  reporters  the  same  way 
he  seduced  p.o.w.'s.  One  need  only  cite  the 
columns  of  the  N.Y.  Times  and  Harrison  Sal- 
isbury's inglorious,  propagandist  reporting 
from  North  Viet  Nam.] 

"His  value  as  an  observer  of  politics  In 
Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow  has  now  been 
put  to  the  test  by  Kissinger,  who  is  more  in- 
terested in  good  Information  than  in  strik- 
ing political  poses. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  Intelligence  from 
which  the  Australian  government  has  been 
excluded  for  many  years.  We  have  relied  on 
the  siftlngs  of  our  powerful  friends,  which 
are  subject  on  occasion  to  a  fine  screen. 

"With  an  operator  like  Kissinger  now  tn 
charge  of  the  major  Presidential  moves  In 
American  foreign  policy,  Australia  needs 
more  than  ever  its  own  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Burchett  could  be  considered  one  such 
source,  long  neglected." 

[This  editor's  analysis:  Surely  we  should 
have  learned  from  our  tragic  experience  with 
his  likes  In  the  fall  of  Free  China,  the  Agnes 
Smedleys,  Anna  Louise  Strongs,  and  others 
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who  were  part  of  such  red  networks  as  Sorge's, 
and  who  successfully  diverted  the  Japanese 
war  machine  against  the  U.S.,  as  well  as 
other  treasonable  coups. 

[One  might  Just  as  Justifiably  urge  that 
Philby  should  be  Invited  back,  possibly  by 
Kissinger,  for  White  House  staff  consulta- 
tions. Lord  Haw  Haw  had  these  qualifica- 
tions, too;  he  could  have  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  his  advice.) 

"What  did  Kissinger  and  Burchett  talk 
about? 

"Accounts  of  the  meeting,  although  varied, 
concentrate  on  one  topic;  a  political  settle- 
ment in  Viet  Nam.  October  19  was  the  day 
before  Kissinger  left  for  his  second  visit  to 
Peking.  He  was  concerned  to  hear  Burchetts 
opinion  why  Hanoi  had  not  responded  to 
Washington's  overtures  for  a  settlement. 

"Burchetfs  opinion  was  that  Hanoi  would 
not  negotiate  without  a  public  declaration 
from  Washington  that  all  American  forces — 
not  Just  ground  forces — would  be  with- 
drawn from  Viet  Nam." 

[Comment:  Remember  Burchetts  reports 
that  Hanoi  would  negotiate  "meaningfully" 
if  we  only  put  a  stop  to  our  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam?  He  has  been  playing  this  salami 
slicing  game  since  China,  and  most  effec- 
tively, thanks  to  the  collaboration  of  our 
gullible  or  conniving  press,  radlo-televlslon 
and  book  industry.  We  now  are  repeating  this 
catastrophic  procediu-e.  The  initial  results  of 
Nixon's  coming  journey  to  Peking  Is  the 
acceleration  of  this  process. 

[So  Kissinger  needed  Burchett  to  enlighten 
him  on  communist  terms  for  our  surrender! 
"Political  settlement"  is  Orwelllan  language 
for  It,  1 

"Kissinger  replied  that  President  Nixon 
was  now  ready  to  pull  out  totally  from  Viet 
Nam.  but  America,  as  a  great  power,  with 
other  responsibilities  In  Asia,  could  not 
announce  this  publicly  In  advance  of  nego- 
tiations, without  appearing  to  be  capitulating 
to  Hanoi  and  setting  at  risk  Its  relations 
with  other  nations  In  the  region.  In  this  lat- 
ter connection,  Japan  was  mentioned. 

"Some  versions  of  the  meeting  stress  that 
a  settlement  for  Indo-Chlna,  and  not  just 
Viet  Nam.  was  discussed  at   length." 

[Observations:  Secret  diplomacy  apparent- 
ly has  returned,  and  Americans  have  to  learn 
vital  details  from  leaks,  especially  abroad. 
Canberra  obviously  had  its  reasons  for  leak- 
ing this,  or  the  element  In  the  Australian 
government  that  wanted  to  exploit  the  Bur- 
chett-Klsslnger  affair  domestically,  for  the 
former's  benefit. 

[Nixon  has  two  State  Departments,  one 
close  at  hand,  run  by  Kissinger,  and  the 
other  nearby,  operated  by  Rogers,  the  Sven- 
gall  of  the  administration.  Both  chiefs  re- 
flect the  Rockefeller  policies,  making  the 
Rockefellers  a  shadow  F»resldency. 

[The  administration  is  attempting  to  ex- 
tend Orwelllan  language  and  doubletalk  to 
deeds,  but  life  does  not  work  this  way.  Ex- 
actly as  the  delegates  at  the  U.N.  saw  through 
the  maneuver  to  bring  In  Red  China  this 
year  and  expel  Free  China  the  following  year, 
foreign  governments  realize  that  what  our 
government  Is  seeking  Is  a  formula  for  sur- 
render that  even  If  It  doesn't  sound  like  a 
victory,  at  least  confuses  the  Issue  suffi- 
ciently. 

[The  opportunity  Is  seized  to  hide  away. 
for  our  peace  of  mind,  the  straltjacket  of 
a  no-wln  policy  that  simply  forbade  our 
military  to  win.  making  defeat,  in  effect,  our 
war  objective.  The  McNamaras,  the  knowl- 
edgeable Ous  Hall,  and  the  sick  coterie  of 
fake  "liberals"  and  radical  chic  all  had  a 
common  goal  In  this.  In  spite  of  varying  or 
contrasting  motivations.  A  shadow  coalition 
came  into  existence,  which  still  Is  with  us.) 
The  final  paragraph  of  Bruce  Grants  com- 
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mentary  should  constitute  an  alert  for  NUon. 
if  this  could  be  brought  to  his  attention: 

"The  [Australian]  government,  of  course, 
has  its  own  Judgment  to  make.  However,  to 
adopt  an  Oriental  proverb:  when  great 
powers  get  together,  allies  are  wise  to  prac- 
tice their  footwork." 

What  this  constitutes  Is  subtle  pressure  on 
our  good  friend  and  fine  ally.  Australia,  to 
desert  us.  on  the  assumption  we  are  desert- 
ing it.  This  is  how  American  policy  appears. 
Otherwise,  why  don't  we  reform  the  State 
Department,  and  cease  holding  cozy  chats 
with  those  who  mean  us  no  good? 

The  facts  related  in  this  TACTICS  article 
constitutes  legitimate  news.  These  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  editors  locally 
wherever  this  magazine  reaches.  Readers  can 
become  reporters  this  way,  too. 

A  crisp  summary  of  Burchetfs  background 
was  provided  on  Mar.  11,  1970.  in  a  letter  to 
the  Canberra  Times,  with  this  preface:  "A 
vigorous  attack  on  leftwlng  publicist  Mr.  Wil- 
fred Burchett  was  launched  yesterday  by  a 
group  of  Australian  Journalists  and  acAdem- 
Ics.  The  attack  was  launched  in  a  letter  to 
editors  of  Australian  newspapers. 

"The  group  included  Mr.  B.  A.  Santanuirla. 
president  of  the  National  Civic  Council.  Dr! 
Prank  Knopfelmacher.  senior  lecturer  In 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Melbourne. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Palrbairn.  a  lecturer  In  history 
at  the  Australian  National  University,  and 
Prof.  David  Armstrong,  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  University  of  Sydney." 

The  letter  reads:  (Quotation  marks  un- 
necessary, ) 

Sir.  The  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  denying  a  passport  to  Mr,  Burchett  may 
or  may  not  have  been  legally  Justified.  In 
terms  of  practical  consequences,  it  ensured 
that  he  obtained  an  overwhelming  volume  of 
largely  sympathetic  publicity. 

Whatever  the  governments  intentions,  its 
policy  proved  of  invaluable  assistance  to  Bur- 
chett. and  obscured  the  central  issue  of  his 
career. 

The  issue  Is  not  whether  Mr.  Burchett  is  a 
Communist.  It  Is  simply  whether,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  he  has  worked  for  foreign 
governments,  including  periods  when  these 
governments  have  had  troops  engaged  In 
military  operations  against  Australian  sol- 
diers and  their  allies.  If  established,  this 
would  constitute  a  major  offence  which  no 
organized  state  ought  to  tolerate. 

FACTS   ADMrrXED.   DOCtTMBNTED 

Facts  which  Mr.  Burchett  himself  has  ad- 
mitted, together  with  documented  allegations 
which  have  been  publicly  produced,  raised 
this  central  Issue.  They  also  raise  the  Issue  of 
Mr.  Burchetfs  pattern  of  conduct  over  the 
same  period  as  a  relevant  factor  in  the  credi- 
bility of  the  explanations  he  has  given. 

As  to  the  major  Issue,  the  following  al- 
legations have  been  published: 

(1)  That  in  1952  he  was  a  working  mem- 
ber of  the  Chinese-North  Korean  Interroga- 
tion Group  which  allegedly  extracted  forced 
confesslcjia  out  of  American  POWs,  Including 
US  airmen  Qulnn  and  Enoch.  His  membership 
of  that  Interrogation  Group  was  disclosed  by 
Peking  Radio,  monitored  by  the  Monitoring 
Service  of  Radio  Malaya  (May  18-19,  1952) 
The  Monitoring  Digest  quotes  feklng  Radio 
as  follows: 

•Wilfred  Burchett,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Ce  Solr,  took  part  in  the  work  by 
Invitation." 

(2)  That.  In  company  with  the  British 
Communist  Winnlngton,  he  helped  to  write 
a  confession  forced  out  of  the  US  Air  Force 
ace.  Col.  Mahurln,  after  the  latter  had  been 
subjected  to  long  periods  of  physical  and 
mental  torture.  That  allegation  was  made  by 
Col.  Mahurln  himself  in  US  News  and  World 
Report  (Sept.  18,  1953).  The  relevant  state- 
ment Is:  "Mr.  Burchett  and  Mr.  Winnlngton 
were    wTltlng    our    confessions.    They    were 
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bringing  the  confessions  and  maklne  us  «». 
and  sign  them."  ^       "^ 

(3)  That  in  Viet  Nam,  he  has  actively  <». 
operated  with  the  North  Vietnamese  govere" 
ment.  He  himself  claims  to  have  partlclpatJ 
In  Its  preparations  for  the  Paris  talks"  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  messages  from  th« 
Vletcong  and  to  have  accompanied  VletcoM 
troops  in  military  operations  In  South  Vl«i 
Nam.  " 

These  allegations  relate  to  periods  whej 
the  governments  concerned,  Communiat 
China.  North  Korea  and  North  Viet  Nam  had 
troops  engaged  in  mUltary  operations  a«iin« 
Australian  troops  and  their  allies. 

As  to  his  pattern  of  conduct  (as  a  relevant 
factor  m  establishing  the  credibility  of  hl« 
explanations)  the  foUowlng  matters  are  alan 
on  record:  ^^ 

( 1 )  That  In  the  mld-30s  he  was  In  chanrt 
of  the  Soviet  Intourlst  Agency  In  London  and 
was  therefore  an  employe  of  the  Soviet  Oor- 

eniment. 

(2)  That  In  1949  he  was  sole  Western  Jour- 
nalist, given  a  special  visa  by  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Government,  to  report  the  trials 
of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  of  the  former 
Communist  Minister  of  the  Interior  Laszio 
Rajk.  Of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  Burchett 
wrote  that  he  was  a  "miserable.  Intrtgulne 
ambitious  little  man."  Of  Rajk,  who  fought 
m  the  Spanish  ClvU  War  and  who  was  we- 
cuted  outside  his  wife's  cell,  Burchett  de- 
scribed   the    dead    Rajk    and    hU    group   as 

cheap  police  spies."  "miserable  bloodthirsty 
adventurers."  Rajk  was  later  rehablliuted  by 
the  Hungarian  Communists  themselves  The 
statements  quoted  are  from  Burchetfs  book 
"People's  Democracies." 

(3)  That  In  the  early  50s  he  went  to  Ko- 
rea  as  an  employe  of  the  leftwlng  French 
newspaper  Ce  Solr.  and  contributed  articles 
to  Conamunlst  papers  throughout  the  world 
especially  Humanite.  This  paper  was  financed 
by  the  French  Communist  Party  a  party 
which  was  then,  and  still  is,  largely  depend- 
ent  on  the  subsidies  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

CHOtr  EN-LAI  SAVES   HIM 

(4)  That  in  1955.  when  Burchett  was 
"tipped  off  "  that  If  he  landed  In  Singapore 
he  might  be  arrested  by  the  British  authori- 
ties, he  was  saved  from  this  embarrassment 
by  Chou  En-lal.  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  Communist  China,  who  gave  him  personal 
transport  on  his  private  plane  and  thus  en- 
abled him  to  avoid  British  territory.  Burchett 
himself  makes  this  claim  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy.  ("Passport,"  page  281.) 

It  is  understood  that  the  existing  Austra- 
lian law  does  not  cover  these  situations  with 
certainty,  and  therefore  that  prosecution  un- 
der  the  Crimes  Act  is  not  a  satisfactory  way 
of  determining  the  Issues. 

The  Federal  Government  clearly  owes  It  to 
the  Australian  troops  who  have  been  sent  to 
serve  their  country  in  Korea  and  In  Viet  Nam, 
to  the  Australian  people,  and.  incidentally, 
to  Mr.  Burchett  himself,  to  determine  these 
allegations  once  and  for  all. 

If  Mr.  Burchett  Is  not  guilty  of  coopera- 
tion with  enemy  governments,  let  him  be 
publicly  exonerated.  If  he  is  factually  guilty, 
but  legally  free  because  of  some  deficiency  In 
the  law.  let  it  be  clearly  stated  and  the  nec- 
essary amendments  to  the  law.  to  cover  fu- 
ture cases,  be  both  recommended  and  put  In 
the  Statute  Book. 

Thus  ends  the  Australian  summary.  This 
background  should  be  of  use  to  Nixon  if  he 
can  get  around  to  his  promised  reform  of 
the  State  Department.  The  same  clique  that 
nearly  put  over  the  elimination  of  the  al- 
legiance section  In  passport  applications,  fall- 
ing only  because  secrecy  was  broken  (see 
Nov.  20  Issue  of  TACTICS) .  was  Instrumental 
In  bringing  In  Burchett,  to  accommodate 
Kissinger's  strange  need. 
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BRONX:  THE  FORGOTTEN 
BOROUGH? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Post  recently  carried  a  series  of  six 
articles  by  Peter  Freiberg,  called  "The 
Bronx:  Forgotten  Borough?" 

Tliese  articles  provide  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  problems  confronting  an  urban 
area  today,  in  this  case  one  of  New  York 
City's  outlying  boroughs,  a  community  of 
1.471,700  people,  with  no  true  government 
of  its  own.  The  articles  report  on  some 
of  the  good  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  Bronx,  as  well  as  on  areas  of  dis- 
couragement send  disappointment. 

While  I  naturally  do  not  agree  with  all 
the  opinions  expressed  in  these  articles, 
on  the  whole  I  believe  they  are  fair. 

Because  what  Is  happening  in  the 
Bronx  today  is  of  significance  to  all  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  current 
urban  crisis  in  America,  I  am  inserting 
them  in  the  Record.  The  first  three  arti- 
cles appear  below;  the  remaining  three 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

I  From  the  New  York  Post.  Nov.  29.  1971 ) 

The   Forgotten    Borough? 

(By  Peter  Freiberg) 

ARTICLE       I  :    A   LONG   WAY    FROM    DOWNTOWN 

With  the  help  of  his  si.':  ijroihers  and  two 
sisiers,  Joe  DePace  built  a  two-story  brick 
home  on  E.  232d  St  in  the  northeast  Bronx 
community  of  Wakefield  40  years  ago.  "It 
was  all  empty  lots  then. '  DePace  recalls. 
"There  were  cows  on  my  land  before  I  bought 
if  DePace  raised  three  children  In  the 
house,  and  throughout  the  years  It  has  re- 
mained the  center  of  his  life. 

DePace  says  Wakefield  has  problems  today 
that  were  absent  when  he  moved  Into  the 
area  Traffic,  for  one.  "A  child  was  killed  right 
up  near  the  next  hoxise  six  months  ago."  he 
says  'They  come  in  on  a  side  street  and 
shoot  up  this  street." 

Recreation  for  another  Witli  a  house  now 
standing  on  every  lot.  There's  no  place  for 
kids  to  play  around  here."  Taxes,  says  DePace. 
keep  going  higher   and   higher." 

And  while  there  was  httle  crime  in  the 
neighborhod  years  ago.  "There's  trouble  now." 
he  says.  "I  s>till  walk  out  at  one  or  two  in 
the  morning,  but  I've  got  three  dogs  with  me. 
and  I've  got  a  big  bat  and  something  else 
with  me.  I'd  like  to  see  anyone  try  anything." 

But  EtePace.  now  73.  has  never  considered 
moving  from  Wakefield.  "1  built  that  house." 
he  says,  and  that's  where  I  want  to  die." 

DePaces  attitude  is  hardly  typical  of  the 
Bronx.  A  long-time  borough  resident,  the 
New  'i'ork  Giants  football  team,  recently  de- 
cided to  forsake  Yankee  Stadium  for  the 
Hackeusack  Meadows.  With  the  Yankees  also 
threatening  to  move,  the  Lindsay  administra- 
tion h.is  proposed  buying  and  renovating 
Yankee  Stadium.  Critics  say  the  city  has 
more  pressing  needs,  but  supporters  of  the 
proposal  say  the  borough  will  further  de- 
teriorate if  the  Yankees  leave. 

l!i  Morrlsania,  Mrs.  Mazelene  Johnson  has 
110  de.sire  to  remain  in  the  Franklin  Ave. 
apartment  where  she  lives  with  her  husband 
and  three  children. 

■  When  I  first  moved  here  a  dozen  years 
ago."  she  remembers,  "it  was  a  family  block, 
everyone  knew  everyone  and  I  would  say 
trusted  everyone.  We'd  all  stand  on  the  block, 
we  d  chat,  the  mothers  with  their  small  chO- 
<Jrfn"  Today,  the  addicts  terrify  the  block's 
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remaining  residents.  "We  are  literally  afraid 
to  come  out  of  the  building,  believe  me." 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  a  Job  as  a  ceshler  In  a 
nearby  supemnarket.  "I  like  working  In  the 
area."  she  says,  "doee  to  the  children  going 
to  school,  and  I  like  the  neighborhood  church 
being  right  here.  But  under  the  conditions 
now.  I  would  move.  1  don't  feel  that  a  human 
being  should  live  this  way.  I  really  don't. " 
Morrlsania  and  Wakefield  point  up  both 
the  contrasts  and  the  similarities  between 
many  neighborhoods  In  tlie  Bronx.  Wakefield 
remains  one  of  the  borough's  more  pleasant 
communities:  Its  streets  are  lined  with  trees. 
most  of  the  bousing  Is  In  good  condition  and 
it  is  a  rare  example  of  a  fairly  stable,  in- 
tegrated neighborhood. 

Morrlsania  Is  one  of  the  city's  grimmest 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  ghettos.  On  the  block 
where  Mrs.  Johnson  lives,  four  private  homes 
were  gutted  by  fire  last  year,  two  apartment 
houses  have  been  abandoned  and  one  is 
rapidly  emptying  out.  Rates  of  crime,  unem- 
ployment and  infant  mortality  are  way  above 
the  city's  average.  For  many  Morrlsania  resi- 
dents, a  battle  for  survival  takes  place  every- 
day. 

Yet  Wakefield,  too.  as  DeFace  Indicates, 
has  Its  problems,  and  some  of  them,  like 
crime  and  a  lack  of  parks,  differ  only  in  de- 
gree from  Morrlsanla's.  Residents  In  both 
areas  complain  of  Inadequate  city  services 
and  express  distrust  of  "politicians"  and  all 
levels  of  government. 

"Last  year  I  worked  with  the  Census.  " 
says  John  Armstrong,  a  neighbor  of  DePace. 
"I  ran  into  so  many  people  who  didn't  want 
to  answer  anything  t>ecause  In  their  heart 
they  feel  that  nothing  Is  done  with  any 
statistics,  that  the  government  won't  do 
anything.  They  have  lost  faith."  In  Mor- 
rlsania. Mrs.  Johnson  says  simply.  "I  can't 
really  see  where  the  city  Is  doing  too  much." 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Riverdale 
and  one  or  two  other  neighborhoods — and 
residents  would  doubtless  challenge  their  ex- 
clusion— every  Bronx  community  has  serious 
complaints.  And  the  Bronx  as  a  whole  is  a 
microcosm  of  New  York  City— and  other 
cities  as  well.  Paul  Davldoff,  director  of 
Suburban  Action  Inc.  and  a  prominent  plan- 
ner, saya  the  Bronx  "symbolizes  the  situation 
in  many  of  the  older  cities  and  in  same  ways 
It  is  considerably  worse.  Its  problems  are  the 
problems  of  PbUadelphia,  of  Detroit,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  problems  represent  failures  of 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to 
help  its  cities." 

Bronx  residents  frequently  use  the  phrase 
"lorgoilen  twrough'  to  describe  their  plight. 
Few  would  disagree  with  the  assertion  that 
the  Bronx  has  received  insufficient  attention 
from  "downtown"  most  of  this  century. 

The  offhand  way  in  which  the  Bronx  has 
been  treated  extends  to  its  name.  Alter  the 
city  annexed  lower  Westchester  County  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  politicians  in 
City  Hail  decided  to  look  at  a  map  to  help 
them  name  the  lx>rough.  "They  liad  to  figure 
out  something,"  says  Prof.  Lloyd  Ultan. 
president  of  the  Bronx  County  Historical 
Society,  "and  it  Just  happened  that  right 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  map  was  the 
Bronx  River.  So  they  called  It  simply  the 
Borough  of   the   Bronx." 

From  that  time  on.  everyone  knew  the 
Bronx  existed,  but  what  else  was  there  to 
say  about  it?  Unlike  Manhattan  and  even 
Brooklyn,  it  was  the  setting  for  few  novels — 
its  writers  moved  away  as  soon  as  they 
could.  Songwriters  occasionally  threw  it  a 
bone,  as  in  "I'll  take  Manhattan,  the  Bronx 
and  Staten  Island,  too,"  but  the  name  of  the 
song,  after  all,  was  "Manhattan."  Comedians 
mentioned  the  borough  more  often,  because 
the  Bronx  could  usually  be  depended  upon 
to  draw  a  few  chuckles.  Tourist  books  note 
that  the  Bronx  is  the  sole  part  of  New 
York  City  attached  to  the  U.S.  mainland, 
but    they   usually  list  only   foiu-  attractions 
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that  might  make  a  visitor  venture  uptown: 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Zoo.  the  Botanical 
Garden  and.  while  it  lasts.  Yankee  Stadium. 
Despite  its  nearly  1.5  million  people,  the 
Bronx  remains,  in  many  ways,  a  bedroom 
community.  Only  about  25  per  cent  of  its 
working  residents  have  Jobs  in  the  borough, 
with  about  60  per  cent  employed  by  Man- 
hattan firms.  Like  many  suburbs,  the  Bronx 
is  a  cultural  desert.  Its  legitimate  theaters 
folded  years  ago.  and  its  first  art  gallery 
was  established  only  recently  in  the  store- 
front office  of  the  Bronx  Council  on  the 
Arts.  "The  Bronx."  wrote  Jane  Jacobs  in 
"The  Death  and  Life  of  Great  American 
Cities.  "  is  woefully  short  of  urban  vitality, 
diversity    and    magnetism.  .  .  ." 

But  if  the  Bronx  possessed  none  of  Man- 
hattans glamor,  it  nevertheless  has  satisfied 
many  residents  over  the  years.  Ultan  says 
that  the  idea  of  the  Bronx  as  a  "better  place 
to  live"  has  persisted  throughout  the  con- 
stant flow  of  new  immigrants  and  the  ever- 
increasing  urbanization.  The  idea  first  took 
hold  with  the  arrival  of  the  "Els"  in  the 
1880s  and  then  the  subways,  which  did  for 
the  Bronx  what  the  railroads  did  for  the 
Wild  West.  In  their  wake  came  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  working  class  families 
scrambling  along  what  political  scientist 
Samuel  Lubell  has  called  the  "Old  Tenement 
Trail.  " 

The  trail  had  begun  In  cold  water  flats  on 
Hester  St.  and  on  Mulberry  St.  and  in  Hell's 
Kitchen,  continued  up  to  Harlem  and 
crossed  the  river  into  the  Bronx.  To  the 
trailblazers.  the  Bronx  seemed  like  "Shangri- 
la" — it  was  the  "country."  a  place  where 
there  were  trees,  fresh  air  and  better  hous- 
ing, even  if  much  of  it  was  tenements.  In 
the  film  "The  Jazz  Singer."  Al  Jolson  prom- 
ised his  mother : 

'"Mama  dahlin.'  If  I"m  a  success  In  this 
show,  we're  going  to  move  up  to  the  Bronx. 
A  lot  of  nice  green  grass  up  there  and  a 
whole  lot  of  people  you  know.  The  Ginsbergs, 
The  Gutlenbergs.  The  Goldbergs.  Oh,  a  whole 
lot  of  Bergs.  I  don't  know  'em  all  .  .  . 

The  aspiring  middle  class  Bronxltes  wanted 
entertainment :  they  got  neighborhood 
movie  houses  and  the  borough's  showcase. 
Loew's  Paradise  They  wanted  good  shopping 
areas;  they  got  Pordiiam  Rd..  starring  Alex- 
anders, and  the  "Hub"  at  149th  St.  and 
Third  Av.  They  wanted  to  watch  the  national 
pastime:  they  got  the  Bronx  Bombers  in 
Yankee  Stadium.  They  wanted  greenery: 
they  got  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
borough's  land — 23  per  cent — for  parks. 

As  the  earliest  settled  sections  of  the 
South  Bronx  became  crowded,  those  who 
could  afford  it  left  for  places  like  Pelham 
Parkway,  WllUamsbrldge  and  Wakefield.  The 
tree-lined  Grand  Concourse  became  the  "so- 
cial" address  for  Jews.  The  migration  was  a 
continuation  of  the  northw"'ard  thrust  toward 
Westchester  County.  "Having  grown  like  a 
ladder,  rving  upon  rung.  "  Lubell  wrote  back 
in  1948.  "'the  Bronx  today  actually  resembles 
a  rags-to-riches  escalator.  Slum  poor  at  its 
southern  ba^e.  it  g^rows  steadily  fairer  eco- 
nomicailly  as  it  climbs."  Twenty-three  year.s 
later,  perhaps  the  major  change  is  that  the 
slum  areas  have  grown  faster  and  further. 

Like  the  subway  escalators,  the  Bronx  ma- 
chine was  erratic.  The  Great  Depression 
brought  an  almost  total  halt  to  all  building. 
At  midcentury.  the  cheap  tenements  put  up 
by  speculators  in  the  South  Bronx  50  years 
before  were  rundown.  As  vacancies  occurred, 
they  were  filled  by  working  class  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  from  Harlem  and  El  Barrio, 
attracted  to  the  cheap  housing,  the  prox- 
imity to  Manhattan  and  the  promise  of  a. 
better  life — the  same  things  that  had  at- 
tracted the  earlier  Irish,  Italian  and  Jewish 
Immigrants. 

Once  the  suburban  housing  boom  got  un- 
der way  about  1950.  whites  rapidly  emptied 
out   of   the   older   neighborhoods.   It   might 
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have  been  possible  to  develop  Integrated 
neighborhoods  through  housing  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  programs,  but  the 
only  new  hoxjslng  consisted  of  bleak  projects 
barred  to  the  middle  class.  With  the  new 
middle  class  affluence,  as  Ultan  notes,  "Peo- 
ple who  had  never  thought  of  living  outside 
the  city  felt  they  could  live  elsewhere  and 
commute  by  car." 

The  migration  was  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment policies  that  poured  billions  Into  high- 
ways while  letting  the  subways  run  down 
and  that  gave  tax  beneHts  to  homeowners 
while  denying  them  to  apartment  dwellers. 
Nor  was  there  any  substantial  government 
help  for  thousands  of  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
newcomers  who  had  the  same  hopes  and 
dreams  as  the  earlier  immigrants  but  faced 
a  new,  overwhelming  obstacle:  they  were  un- 
educated and  unskilled  at  a  time  when  blue 
collar  Jobs  were  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce. 

When  the  Bronx  celebrated  its  50th  anni- 
versary as  a  county  In  1964,  Ogden  Nash 
was  persuaded  to  apologize  for  the  lines  he 
had  written  as  a  "smart  alec  youth."  Said 
Nash: 

"I  wrote  those  lines, 
"The  Bronx?  No  Thonx!" 
I  shudder  to  confess  them. 
Now  I'm  an  older,  wiser  man, 
I  cry.  'The  Bronx?  Ood  bless  them!'  " 

The  timing  was  Ironic.  Years  before,  most 
Bronxltes  would  have  given  a  long,  loud 
Bronx  cheer  to  Nash's  putdown.  But  by  1964, 
It  was  as  If  his  earlier  words  had  finally  taken 
hold,  with  the  exodus  to  Jersey,  Westchester, 
Liong  Island  and  Queens  well  under  way. 

In  some  ways,  the  Bronx  became  even  more 
Invisible  In  the  IQSOs  and  '60s.  Riots  focused 
attention  on  Harlem,  but  the  faraway,  rela- 
tively tranquil  Bronx  remained  out  of  the 
limelight.  Bronx  elected  officials  and  com- 
munity groups  found  it  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  gain  access  to  the  Manhattan  news 
media,  especially  television.  The  Vietnam 
war  drained  away  whatever  hope  the  de- 
pressed urban  areas  had  of  obtaining  a  large 
Influx  of  federal  funds. 

The  total  effect  of  the  physical  and  social 
upheaval  still  going  on  In  the  Bronx  has  been 
to  loosen  the  "sociological  glue"  that  once 
held  the  borough  together.  Much  of  the  en- 
tire south-central  portion  of  the  borough  Is 
In  a  state  of  advanced  decay,  with  many 
other  neighborhoods  endangered 

There  Is  no  doubt  today  that,  as  Paul 
Davldoff  points  out,  there  must  be  a  "com- 
mitment" to  help  the  Bronx  and  other  urban 
areas.  To  some,  this  means  simply  that  much 
more  money  must  be  forthcoming.  But  grow- 
ing numbers  of  neighborhood  groups,  plan- 
ners and  even  politicians  are  also  maintain- 
ing that  another  basic  change  Is  needed. 
They  say  that  If  the  Bronx  Is  to  become  a 
decent  place  to  live,  those  most  directly  af- 
fected— the  people  who  live  In  its  neighbor- 
hoods— will  have  to  wield  much  greater 
power  over  the  institutions  and  agencies  that 
Influence  their  lives  than  they  do  now. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Nov.  30,  1971] 

The   Bbonx:    PoaooTTEN    Bobough? 

(By  Peter  Freiberg) 

ARTICLE    n:    A    PLACE    TO    LfVE 

Belmont,  a  predominantly  Italian  neigh- 
borhood, contains  about  50,000  people  liv- 
ing In  tenements  or  In  neat  single  family 
houses.  Many  residents  have  lived  In  the 
area  since  they  were  born:  "They  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  flg  tree  in  their  back- 
yard as  they  would  If  It  were  In  some  small 
town  In  Italy,"  says  the  Rev.  Mario  ZlcareUl 
of  Mt.  Carmel  Church. 

Young  couples  who  moved  to  the  suburbs 
have  been  replaced  by  several  thousand  new 
Italian  and  Albanian  Immigrants.  Arthur 
Av.  and  E.  187th  St.  are  stlU  lined  with  flsh 
and  potiltry  stores,  pastry  shops,  restaurants. 
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At  the  Borgattl  famUy  store,  which  spe- 
cializes m  homemade  ravioli  and  egg  noodles 
Lawrence  BorgaUl  said,  "I  like  It  here.  The 
people  are  nice.  It's  home,  you  know.  I  guess 
that's  the  Important  thing." 

In  Pelham  Parkway,  a  largely  Jewish  com- 
munity In  the  East  Bronx,  the  old  people 
sit  talking  on  wooden  boxes  along  Lydlg  Av. 
Nearby,  housewives  feel  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables at  open  stands  and  the  Palace  Kosher 
Delicatessen  continues  to  do  a  thriving  corn- 
beef -on-rye-wlth-a-sour-plckle-please  busi- 
ness. P.S.  105.  the  local  school,  is  referred  to 
as  "the  best  school  in  the  Bronx." 

Teenagers  still  hang  around  on  the  low 
railing  at  Pelham  Parkway  and  White  Plains 
Rd,,  as  they  have  done  for  years.  Daniel  Puchs. 
a  professor  of  English  at  Richmond  College, 
looked  back  on  his  Pelham  Parkway  boy- 
hood recently  and  concluded.  "There  was  a 
sense  of  neighborhood  there" — and  that  feel- 
ing survives  today. 

A  visitor  could  return  to  Belmont  or  Pel- 
ham Parkway  after  a  long  absence  and  know 
his  way  around.  There  are  other  neighbor- 
hoods like  these,  such  as  City  Island  and 
Woodlawn.  and  there  is  Riverdale,  which  has 
changed  greatly  but  remains  one  of  the  city's 
richest  and  most  pleasant  communities.  But 
despite  these  areas  of  relative  stability,  the 
Bronx  is  in  many  ways  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  was  20  or  even  10  years  ago. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census,  the  Bronx 
population  was  1.471.701  In  1970.  a  3.3  per 
cent  increase  over  1960  and  the  highest  popu- 
lation in  the  borough's  history.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  population  has  changed  dramat- 
ically: final  census  figures  are  sure  to  show 
that  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricar.s  account  for 
more  than  half  the  total  population,  while 
the  percentage  of  whites  has  fallen  from  76 
per  cent  in  i960  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
today— the  sharpest  drop  of  any  of  the 
boroughs. 

The  central  fact  about  the  minority  group 
residents  is  their  poverty.  This  Is  not  to  say 
they  are  all  poor:  there  are  thousands  of 
middle  class  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  living 
In  the  homeownlng  communities  In  the 
northeast,  in  Co-op  City  and  elsewhere,  Nor  Is 
there  any  lack  of  poor  whites.  A  Pordham 
University  study  in  1966  found  that  one  out 
of  three  white  families  had  an  income  under 
•5000. 

Rep.  Mario  Biaggl  (D-C)  says  that  in  his 
northeast  district.  "A  lot  of  people  are  on 
fixed  Incomes.  They're  Just  fighting  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together." 

Overall,  however,  poverty  among  non- 
whites  Is  much  more  pervasive  than  in  the 
white  community.  Welfare  assistance  is  re- 
quired by  more  than  305.000  Bronxltes.  an  es- 
timated 90  per  cent  of  them  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan.  "Hard  core,  long  run  unemployment 
Is  a  stark  reality  In  the  Bronx."  the  Pordham 
study  stated.  Mayor  get  discouraged  and  Just 
quit  looking. 

Between  1960  and  1970.  the  city  lost  more 
than  a  quarter-million  manufacturing  Jobs — 
the  traditional  stepping  stones  for  unskilled 
workers  with  little  education.  The  Bronx  It- 
self has  only  six  per  cent  of  the  city's  blue 
collar  Jobs,  and  the  Pordham  study  held  out 
little  hope  for  new  private  Investment. 

Thousands  of  Bronx  residents  are  among 
the  "working  poor"— a  1969  survey  turned 
up  more  than  250,000  workers  In  the  city 
earning  under  $80  a  week.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple, like  a  Puerto  Rlcan  mother  of  three 
who  said  she  could  barely  make  ends  meet 
on  her  salary  as  a  hairdresser,  are  eligible 
for  supplementary  welfare  assistance,  but 
few  apply.  In  1970.  an  estimated  23  per  cent 
of  Bronx  families  had  Incomes  under  $3000 
and  25  per  cent  between  $3000  and  $6000. 

Commenting  on  the  demographic  and  In- 
come  trends.    Rep.   Herman   BadlUo    (D-L) 

noted  that  the  Bronx — and  New  York  City 

will  become  Increasingly  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan.  "This  wouldn't  be  tragic  In  and  of 
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Itself."  BadlUo  says,  "except  that  It  wUl  be- 
come poor  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan." 

Most  minority  residents  are  crowded  Into 
the  slums  in  the  boroughs  south-central 
hearUand.  Residents  here  call  their  nalgh- 
borhoods  "Port  Apache"  and  the  "DllZ'' 
"We've  got  every  problem  you  can  Imagln* 
here."  said  Mrs.  Aritha  Leverette  aMor- 
risania  resident.  "We've  got  to  deal  with 
slumlords,  we've  got  a  terrible  addict 
problem.  ' 

A  neighbor  said.  "I'm  afraid  to  let  my 
daughter  out  to  play,  to  be  honest  with  vo^l 
She's  only  11  years  old." 

But  Morrlsanla  also  affects  many  people 
who  don't  live  there.  The  City  Planning  Com- 
mission's  proposed  Master  Plan  said  that  a 
"central  corridor  of  decay.  Including  Mom- 
sanla.  the  South  Bronx  and  Hunts  Point 
now  threatens  to  engulf  adjoining  neigh- 
borhoods." ^^ 
The  blight  within  Morrlsanla.  the  Plan 
said,  "begins  to  rub  off  on  neighboring  areas 
This  creeping  slum  sync^rome  has  already 
affected  East  Concourse  and  East  Tremont 
and  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  western 
areas  of  Parkchester  and  the  southern  part 
of  University  Heights." 

The  spreading  slums  prompt  those  who  can 
afford  it  to  flee  the  Bronx  for  the  suburbs. 
•  Six  people  moved  out  of  my  buUdlng  in  the 
last  month."  said  Richard  Mack,  a  59-year- 
old  retired  Transit  Authority  employe  who 
lives  in  Hlghbrldge. 

Some  who  leave  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
borough,  such  as  Co-op  City,  Kingsbrldge  and 
Riverdale.  The  rolling  country  estates  in 
Riverdale  have  given  way  to  high-rise  apart- 
ments and  the  population  is  85.000.  more 
than  quadruple  the  prewar  figure. 

But  even  some  neighborhoods  considered 
"safe"  are  not  Immune  from  deterioration. 
Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrams  be- 
lieves that  Pelham  Parkway  and  other  areas 
are  at  "critical  point "  because  of  inadequate 
housing  maintenance.  Blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans,  forced  by  economics  or  discrimina- 
tion to  take  what  they  can  get,  almost  al- 
ways inherit,  declining  neighborhoods. 

A  neighborhood  In  transition  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  bad  neighborhood.  Ed  Kaufman,  a 
white  social  worker  who  lives  in  University 
Heights,  says,  "When  I  moved  here  In  1968, 
It  was  Italian  and  Jewish,  plus  some  Irish. 
Now  more  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  are  mov- 
ing In.  working  class  and  middle  class  peo- 
ple. I  think  It's  good.  It's  a  vital  kind  of 
thing.  I  don't  think  the  neighborhood  k 
goin?  down.  It's  becoming  more  alive." 

Lloyd  Ultan,  a  white  professor,  considers 
the  Concourse-Yankee  Stadium  area  "an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  place  to  live."  And  the  mi- 
nority newcomers  Into  these  areas  usually 
find  them  more  attractive  than  their  pre- 
vious neighborhoods. 

Yet  most  "changing  neighborhoods"  ex- 
perience a  depresslngly  familiar  cycle:  hous- 
ing deterioration,  rapid  poptilatlon  turnover, 
declining  or  Inadequate  city  services  and  a 
rise  in  crime  that  spurs  the  exodus. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  the  neighborhood  blame 
the  city  for  the  decline,"  says  Victor  Mar- 
rero,  administrator  of  the  South  Bronx 
Model  Cities  program.  "They  say  the  city  Is 
not  collecting  garbage,  they're  not  cleaning 
the  parks,  the  teachers  aren't  teaching  In  the 
schools  and  the  kids  aren't  learning." 

In  starting  the  cycle  of  deterioration, 
housing  appears  to  play  a  crucial  role.  Speak- 
ing of  the  continuing  decay  of  the  lower  and 
middle  Concourse  area,  formerly  totally  Jew- 
ish and  nonraclally  mixed,  Badlllo  says: 

"The  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  move  In, 
the  Jewish  community  moves  out.  The 
whites  will  not  move  back  In  because  of 
racial  fear  .  .  .  Then  it  becomes  a  total  slum. 
The  landlords  no  longer  maintain  their  prc^)- 
erty  because  they  are  renting  to  a  low  inccma 
group  rather  than  a  middle  Income  group." 
A  South  Bronx  Model  Cltlee  report  noted 
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that  some  tenants  In  slum  buildings  "air 
mall '  garbage  out  the  windows,  that  win- 
dows get  broken  and  hallways  and  walls  get 
decorated  with  graffiti.  "Many  of  these  condi- 
tions also  exist  In  stable  neighborhoods,  al- 
though to  a  lesser  degree.  They  can  be  dealt 
with  by  Increased  maintenance." 

According  to  the  report.  "The  new  breed 
of  landlord  is  either  an  unscruplous  slumlord 
or  a  small,  struggling  operator  with  a  very 
meager  equity  and  oppressive  first,  second 
and  third  mortgage  obligations.  In  either 
case,  the  only  formula  for  making  a  profit  is 
to  collect  as  large  a  rent  roll  as  possible, 
while  providing  a  minimum  of  services  and 
managerial  effort,  and  cutting  out  mainte- 
nance altogether." 

The  report  describes  what  happens  to  more 
and  more  buildings.  "Comfortable  apart- 
ments with  many  rooms  are  subdivided  .  .  . 
Large  numbers  of  tenants  with  severe  social 
problems  are  sought  out  as  long  as  the  Etept. 
of  Social  Services  pays  generous  rent  for  sub- 
standard accommodations.  Front  door  locks 
are  left  unrepaired,  leaving  hallways  open  to 
drug  addicts  and  winos  .  .  .  Hot  water  and 
steam  service  are  interrupted  with  Increasing 
frequency  .  .  .  Stable  tenants  with  Initiative 
begin  to  move  out,  more  vacant  apartments 
are  stripped,  a  major  fire  occurs,  the  building 
Is  declared  unsafe,  everybody  is  moved  out, 
the  tenement  is  dead." 

Landlord  spokesmen  deny  that  "unscrupu- 
lous slumlords"  are  a  major  cause  of  housing 
deterioration.  Ruben  Klein,  acting  president 
of  the  Bronx  Realty  Advisory  Board,  says  the 
Bronx  is  losing  housing  through  abandon- 
ment at  a  "fantastic  rate.  There  isn't  a  build- 
ing in  the  Bronx."  says  Klein,  "that  isn't 
moving  into  Ijecoming  marginal  and  possibly 
may  work  Into  becoming  a  slum.  There  Just 
aren't  enough  rental  dollars  to  pay  for  main- 
tenance today." 

The  Inability — or  unwillingness — of  land- 
lords to  keep  buildings  in  repair  has  meant 
that,  in  Badlllo's  words,  "whole  areas  have 
t)ecome  slums  primarily  because  of  the  fail- 
ure to  maintain  housing  conditions.  Given 
existing  conditions,  the  slums  of  the  south 
Bronx  will  continue  all  the  way  up  to  Mosh- 
oUi  Pkwy.  It  started  at  138th  St.,  went  up 
to  149th  St  .  and  now  it's  up  to  Tremont.  It 
will  become  one  vast  slunii." 

"It's  like  a  cancer."  says  Biaggi.  "Unless 
there's  some  sensible,  courageous  action  tak- 
en and  meaningful  plans  adopted,  this  will 
continue  "  State  Sen.  John  Calandra  (R-C- 
Bronxl.  who  says  that  "In  my  opinion,  the 
people  make  their  own  ghettos."  warns  that 
"If  they  don't  put  the  brakes  on  the  way 
things  are  going,  you  won't  find  a  white  per- 
son in  the  Bronx  in  20  years." 

A  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  official  said  re- 
cently the  city's  housing  crisis  had  reached 
"disaster"  proportions,  with  a  net  loss  of 
15.000  units  for  the  five-year  period  ending 
1970.  A  1968  study  by  the  city's  Hotislng  and 
Development  Administration  (HDA)  found 
that  one  out  of  four  Bronx  apartments  was 
dilapidated  or  deteriorated. 

Most  elected  officials  from  the  borough  say 
that  construction,  rehabilitation  and  build- 
ing code  enforcement  are  at  minimal  levels 
compared  with  the  need.  Critics  charge  the 
Lindsay  administration's  housing  program 
has  been  mired  in  red  tape  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Municipal  Loan  program. 
In  corruption. 

An  HDA  spokesman  said  there  were  close 
to  14.000  government-aided  housing  units 
under  construction  In  the  Bronx.  The  sp>okes- 
man  said  "There's  no  doubt  there  isn't 
enough  housing  being  buUt,"  but  cited  high 
land  and  construction  costs  and  insufficient 
federal  funds  as  the  chief  reasons. 

"In  the  Administration's  view,"  said  a 
spokesman  for  Lindsay,  "what's  needed  Is  a 
new  housing  policy  in  Washington  that 
would  do  for  Innw  cities  what  the  FHA  pro- 
gram did  for  the  suburbs  .  .  ."  The  HDA  said 
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it  was  "aware"  of  a  breakdown  In  building 
code  enforcement  but  that  a  bill  to  set  up  an 
HDA  housing  tribunal  had  been  killed  by  the 
Legislature. 

The  slack  In  suburban  housing  construc- 
tion also  caused  by  inflation  may  slow  down 
the  middle  class  exodus  from  the  Bronx  tem- 
porarUy.  but  It  is  unlikely  to  have  a  per- 
manent effect.  "I'm  leaving  New  York  unless 
there  is  an  al)out-face  on  housing  and  apart- 
ments are  built  at  rents  people  can  afford." 
said  Leroy  Benton,  a  Bronx  rent  strike  or- 
ganizer. "With  all  the  problems  we've  got  In 
New  York,  if  people  don't  have  a  place  to  live, 
we're  really  in  trouble." 

I  From    the    New   York    Post.   Dec.    1.    1971) 

The  Bronx:   Forgotten  Borough? 

(By  Peter  Freiberg) 

article  hi:   addicts  and  crime 

Residents  of  MInlford  Place  near  Crotona 
Park  recently  strung  several  white  bedsheets 
across  the  street.  In  huge  letters,  the  banner 
proclaimed.  "Junkies  Stay  Out.  Enter  at  Your 
Own  Risk." 

A  middle-aged  woman  sat  in  a  High-bridge 
laundromat  and  said.  "It's  dangerous.  You 
cant  come  out  alter  9  o'clock.  We'd  like  to 
move  taut  where  are  you  going  to  go?" 

Mrs.  Jennie  Arciola  relaxed  on  a  bench  in 
the  sun  in  Westchester  Square  Park.  She  said 
she  fears  going  home  to  her  apartment  in 
Morris  Park.  'It's  bad  enough  you're  getting 
o;d  without  getting  beaten.  They're  only 
plckii.g  on  old  people,  you  know.  ' 

In  every  Bronx  neighborhood,  street  crime 
is  a  source  of  increasing  concern.  Store--  close 
earlier,  heavy  Iron  gates  guarding  their  en- 
trances Two.  three  and  sometimes  four  locks 
are  common  sights  on  apartment  doors.  Peo- 
ple hesitate  to  go  out  at  night,  causing  empty 
streets  to  become  even  more  inviting  to  mug- 
gcr.-5. 

PATks  are  used  less.  In  the  South  Bronx. 
Puerto  Rican  mothers  are  afraid  to  take  their 
children  into  St.  Mary's  Park,  while  on  the 
Grand  Concourse  elderly  women  sit  on 
benches  facing  the  boulevard  because  they 
are  too  scared  to  venture  into  Franz  Slgel 
Park. 

'Crime  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  causes 
people  to  move  out  of  a  neighborhood."  said 
the  Rev.  John  Leonard,  the  31-year-old  as- 
sociate pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  m  Hlghbrldge.  "They're  afraid  to 
go  out  at  night,  afraid  for  their  children.  You 
cant  realistically  deny  it.  There  are  a  good 
amount  of  muggings  and  stickups." 

Some  police,  law  enforcement  officials  and 
residents  believe  the  fear  is  exaggerated. 
Bronx  District  Attorney  Burton  Roberts, 
while  calling  attention  to  the  "large  increase 
in  the  volume  of  crime."  says  that  some  peo- 
ple who  complain  of  being  afraid  to  go  out 
at  night  "are  telling  me  this  at  a  night  meet- 
ing." 

A  Westchester  Square  woman  says.  "My 
son  was  playing  hide  and  seek,  and  someone 
called  the  police  to  tell  them  he  was  trj-ing 
to  break  In  and  enter!  An  eight-year-old 
boy!" 

Michael  Berkowicz.  a  teacher  who  lives  on 
the  Concourse,  says.  "I  think  it's  more 
paranoia,  not  related  to  tlie  actual  incidence 
of  crime.  I've  heard  of  a  few  people  being 
mugged  around  here,  but  we  live  on  the 
first  floor,  we  leave  the  windows  open  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  nothing  has  happened 
to  us.  When  we  had  a  dog.  we  walked  it  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  without  any 
problems." 

Exaggerated  or  not.  people  are  scared — 
and  the  statistics  are  not  comforting.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Police  Dept..  the  number  of 
reported  rapes  in  the  Bronx  rose  by  18  per 
cent  between  1967  and  1970.  burglaries  by 
25  per  cent,  assaults  by  28  per  cent  and  rob- 
beries by  89  per  cent.  The  picture  becomes 
even  grimmer  when  viewed  In  the  light  of 
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the  estimates  by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission that  the  actual  rate  for  major  crimes 
Is  at  least  double  the  number  reported  to 
police. 

With  the  highest  crime  rates  existing  in 
the  densely-populated  ghetto  areas,  a  black 
man  in  New  York  is  nearly  six  times  as  likely 
to  be  a  victim  of  a  personal  assaiUt  as  a 
white  man.  and  a  black  woman  almost  eight 
times  as  likely  as  a  white  woman 

"The  mugging  situation  is  very  bad."  said 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Ferdinand,  who  lives  near  174th 
St.  and  Southern  Blvd.  "I  got  a  dog  four 
months  ago.  Everybody  has  dogs,  everybody 
has  gates,  and  still  they  steal  a  lot.  It's  the 
most  frightening  thing.  You're  scared  to 
walk — you  get  robbed." 

To  many  Bronxltes,  "crime"  is  purely  and 
simply  street  crime.  They  know  about  police 
corruption,  they  read  Ralph  Nader's  asser- 
tions that  corporations  steal  many  more  bil- 
lions from  the  public  than  all  the  burglars 
and  stlck-up  men  put  together  and  they  are 
aw^are  of  the  huge  profits  made  by  organized 
crime. 

But  these  crimes,  unlike  muggings,  do  not 
seem  directly  to  threaten  their  physical  safe- 
ty and  are  less  obvious.  As  State  Attorney 
General  Lefkowitz  observed  recently.  "The 
white  collar  criminal  always  cons  you.  He's 
well  dressed  and  well-spoken  and  has  an  ap- 
parent legitimacy.  The  burglar  lets  you  know 
what  he's  doing,  but  the  white  collar  thief 
doesn't." 

Nevertheless,  some  attitudes  are  chang- 
ing and  people  are  beginning  to  look  beneath 
the  surface  This  is  partly  because  of  the 
oft-st.ited  involvement  of  organized  crime 
in  narcotics  addiction,  which  some  police 
estimate  accounts  for  a-s  much  as  70  per  cent 
of  all  burglaries,  assaults  and  robberies,  "Our 
children  are  not  the  big  wheels  or  the  big 
dru^  dealers."  says  Mrs  Evelina  Antonetty. 
a  South  Bronx  Puerto  Rican  leader.  "The 
drugs  are  brought  to  them.  They  are  the 
victims." 

Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrams 
estimates  the  number  of  drug  addicts  In  the 
Bronx  at  30,000 — and  the  figure  could  be 
mttch  higher.  Addiction  in  the  ghettos  Is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  "Bad  education,  bad 
housing,  low  Income  people  not  being  able 
to  struggle  out  of  the  hole  they're  In."  said 
Albert  Rivera,  who  has  worked  In  Logos,  a 
Bronx  drug  rehabilitation  center. 

"Life  Just  becomes  such  a  pressure  cooker 
that  a  young  man  or  young  woman  becom.es 
unable  to  see  any  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel." 

Richard  Lopez,  a  19-year-old  NYU  scholar- 
ship student  who  grew  up  oiV  Kelly  St..  says. 
"I  think  I  avoided  drugs  because  I  saw  it  hap- 
pening to  people  I  knew,  and  when  you  see 
someone  you  love,  or  a  friend,  get  hooked,  it 
does  something  to  you."  But  Lopez  says  that 
"Of  all  the  people  I  knew,  only  two  besides 
myself  have  made  It.  All  the  rest  got  hung 
up  on  drugs.  It's  the  environment.  It's  very 
hard  to  avoid  It." 

But  more  white  youths  are  turning  to 
drugs,  too.  The  Rev.  John  nynn.  pastor  of 
St.  Raymond's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  serves  Parkchester  and  Westchester 
Square,  reports  five  drug-related  deaths  in 
his  parish  In  one  year.  Abrams  notes  that  two 
young  men  he  knew  when  he  was  growing  up 
In  Pelham  Parkway — "quote,  'nice  Jewish 
boys.'  "  he  said — died  of  heroin  overdose. 

The  numtier  of  whites  addicted  to  heroin 
and  other  hard  drugs  is  probably  even  higher 
than  the  figures  Indicate.  "When  you  get 
Into  the  middle  Income  group."  says  Joseph 
Giordano,  a  Bronx  social  worker,  "you're 
able  to  keep  this  thing  out  of  the  police  and 
the  courts.  It  never  becomes  an  official  statis- 
tic. It's  the  poorer  person  who's  nabbed." 

Fr.  Flynn  says.  "Some  actually  hold  Jobs 
or  go  to  school  during  the  week  and  use  the 
stuff  on  weekends."  Joan  Stass,  a  City  Col- 
lege student,  says,  "A  lot  of  kids  at  school  are 
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Uklng  heroin.  They  steal  from  their  parents' 
purses.  Sometimes  even  their  parents  real- 
tje  there's  something  going  on,  but  It's  Just 
a  horrible  thing  for  them  to  admit  that 
heroin  Is  not  a  thing  of  the  ghetto  any  more." 
According  to  Dr.  Michael  Baden,  deputy  city 
medical  ezaminM-,  blacks  account  for  56  per- 
cent of  drug-related  deaths,  Puerto  Rlcans 
20  percent  and  whites  25  percent. 

White  parents  are  confused.  Giordano  says 
they  often  "close  their  eyes  or  give  the  old 
recreational  type  answer — 'If  only  the  kids 
had  some  place  to  go'  '—to  problems  like 
drugs  or  gangs. 

Giordano  believes  the  answer  Is  more  com- 
plex. "It's  sort  of  an  Inner -direction  thing — 
where  are  you  going,  where  Is  your  commu- 
nity, your  state,  your  nation  E<^tng?  I  guess 
you'd  tag  a  fancy  word  like  alienation  on 
It." 

Plynn  says  that  "When  you  question  the 
addicts,  many  of  them  give  yovi  a  rap  like. 
What's  the  sense?  I  can't  stand  this  place 
around  here.'  "  Tony  Barker,  23-year-old 
president  of  the  Bronx  Council  for  Environ- 
mental Quality,  says.  "A  lot  of  kids  are  ex- 
pertmentlng  with  the  stuff.  The  kids  see 
their  parents  feeling  lost,  and  they  feel  lost, 
too." 

In  view  of  the  anxiety  about  young  people 
In  both  the  white  and  ghetto  communities, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  schools  have  be- 
come the  focus  for  Increasing  public  pres- 
sure. Complaints  range  from  drug  pushers  In 
the  schools  to  violence  to  overcrowding  to 
growing  frustration — at  present  concentrated 
among  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans — with  what 
Is  viewed  as  an  antiquated  educational  sj-s- 
tem. 

With  the  Influx  of  minority  families  Into 
the  borough,  the  number  of  school  children 
rose  from  181,481  in  I960  to  237,991  In  1970. 
Whereas  In  1960  nonwhlte  students  made  up 
42.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  10  years  later 
blacks  accounted  for  34  1  per  cent,  Puerto 
Ricans  for  39.7  per  cent  and  whites  and 
others  26.2  per  cent. 

Bronx  schools  are  the  most  overcrowded 
In  the  city.  The  high  schools  are  la  tlie  worst 
shape,  running  as  high  as  210  per  cent  of 
capacity  last  year  In  Morris  HS.  A  study  by 
a  student  workshop  at  NYtJs  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration  concluded 
that  "The  public  schools  serving  Highbrldge 
provide  neither  adequate  faclUtles  nor  rele- 
vant programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Highbrldge  student  population.  The  schools 
are  grossly  overcrowded,  reading  scores  are 
low,  dropout  rates  are  high."  In  South  Bronx 
high  schools,  dropout  rates  run  as  high  as 
75  per  cent. 

David  Seeley,  a  former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  who  now  heads  the  Public 
Education  Association,  says  the  city's  public 
schools  "never  functioned  to  educate  large 
masses  of  people  at  any  high  level." 

When  unskilled  Jobs  were  plentiful,  this 
didn't  matter.  "But  now  everyone's  expected 
to  stay  in  school  and  the  system  was  not 
capable  of  adjusting  to  the  change."  says 
Seeley.  "Teachers  are  paid  more,  classes  are 
smaller,  but  the  basic  relationship  between 
the  kids  and  the  schools  hasn't  changed.  In 
fact,  it's  deteriorated." 

The  kids  theoLselves  give  varying  oplnlans. 
"I  was  bored,  so  I  dropped  out.  Now  I'm  in 
construction  work,"  said  a  17-year-old  Irish 
youth  from  Highbrldge.  "I  like  it,"  said  a 
black  student  attending  Stevenson  HS.  "My 
classes  are  Interesting." 

But  a  New  York  State  study  of  15  high 
schools,  including  five  In  New  York  City  in- 
dicated the  Highbrldge  youth  was  more  typi- 
cal. The  study  reported  that  "many  students 
are  finding  their  school  experience  painful 
and  moat  are  finding  it  unenjoyftble." 

Students  generally  felt,  the  report  said, 
that  teachers  did  no*  respect,  understand  or 
help  them.  The  study  blamed  the  large  size 
of  the  schools  as  well  as  their  authoritarian 
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structure   for   the   studenU'    negative    reac- 
tions. 

Young  white  parenta  are  also  becoming 
more  critical.  "My  wife  taught  kindergarten 
for  six  years  in  a  More  Effective  School  " 
says  Lawrence  Slvak,  president  of  the  Co-op 
City  Tenanu  Advisory  CoimcU.  "It  Just 
seemed  that  the  bureaucracy  from  Living- 
ston St.  restricted  the  ways  in  which  you 
had  to  teach,  so  that  you  were  not  Innovat- 
ing, you  could  not  be  attuned  to  the  needs 
of  the  children" 

Slvak  Is  optimistic  about  Co-op  City's 
Educational  Park,  which  Is  to  experiment 
with  ungraded  classes,  but  he  warns  that 
If  the  schools  dont  shape  up,  "the  young 
people  of  Co-cp  City  wUl  move  out  txj  the 
suburUs." 

Crime,  drug  addiction,  schools— these 
three  major  problems,  plus  housing,  provide 
much  of  the  explanation  for  the  Bronx  hav- 
ing difficulty  holding  those  residents  who  can 
move  out  most  easUy— young,  mlddleclass 
whites.  But  there  are  other  reasons,  too. 

Three  college  students,  who  are  among 
hundreds  attracted  to  the  Concourse  because 
of  low  rents  compared  to  Manhattan,  laughed 
loudly  when  asked  whether  they  Intended 
to  remain  In  the  Bronx  after  graduation 
"Its  not  because  It's  the  Bronx."  said  Ste- 
phen Messer.  20.  ■It's  Just  because  It's  New 
York.  Its  too  dirty.  We  all  want  to  get  out" 

Some  people  mention  what  Abrams  calls 
the  "chamber  of  horrors'— the  subway  sys- 
tem. Teacher  Berkowlcz.  28.  says  "I  dont 
think  anywhere  In  the  city  is  a  good  place 
to  bring  up  children.  Pollution  is  a  major 
factor.  But  if  I  had  to  pinpoint  any  one 
thmg,  it  has  become  Just  a  general  feeling 
that  things  are  going  downhill  in  the  city." 

The  feeling  that  "things  are  going  down- 
hUl."  that  the  "quality  of  life"  Is  deteriorat- 
ing rapidly  is  felt  by  residents  in  every  sec- 
tion. Fr.  Leonard  of  Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  Highbrldge  put  It  this  way.  -I'm  a  bit 
of  an  optimist.  ■  he  said,  "but  one  gets  the 
Impression  that  the  city  is  falling  apart 
and  Highbrldge  is  typical  of  that.  Its  a 
question  of  too  little,  too  late.  People  feel 
they're  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  ' 


WATERLOO  COURIER  PRESENTS  A 
WELL-REASONED  STAND 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  Daily  Courier  on  December  14, 
1971,  carried  what  I  c«isider  to  be  a  most 
thoughtful  and  well-reasoned  editorial 
supporting  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  extension 
legislation. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  helpful  in 
clearing  the  air  of  all  the  emotional  cries 
that  went  up  following  his  veto  if  every- 
one in  the  country  were  to  read  this  edi- 
torial. 

I  include  the  editorial  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Veto  Justctud  on  Bnj.  Setting  Up  Cabe 
Cemtexs 

The  outcries  that  followed  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  (2  1  bil- 
lion federal  child-care  program  revealed  some 
of  the  problenas  connected  with  getting  sen- 
sible reforms  through  Congress. 

Some  of  the  critics  suggested  that  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  care  about  the  coun- 
try's children.  Their  charges  are  serious 
enough  that  the  facts  deserve  to  be  re-ex- 
amined. 
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The  bill  provided  for  a  WJ3  bUUon  t«o. 
year  OEO  extension,  and  contained  the  ^ 
chlnery  for  eetabllshlng  a  naUonwlde  syatcm 
of  federally-sponsored  day-care  centers  tor 
chUdren.  ^^ 

Children  of  poor  families  would  be  ellgibla 
for  free  services  and  chUdren  of  mlddle-Ui 
come  families  would  be  charged  a  fee  based  on 
their  annual  Income. 

The  Administration's  main  objections  wet« 
to  the  elaborate  child-care  program  which 
President  Nixon  said  demonstrated  "fiscal 
irresponsibility,  administrative  unworkabuitr 
and  family  weakening  implications." 

Administration  leaders  indicated  that  they 
would  have  objected  less  strenuously  to  a 
modest  program  contined  to  the  poor. 

But  past  programs  have  demonstrated 
that:  ( 1 )  Too  often,  money  Is  siphoned  away 
from  the  poor  by  bureaucraUc  machinery 
and  (2) .  The  people  benefltUng  most  by  such 
programs  are  several  notches  In  Income  lev«i 
above  the  hardcore  poor. 

The  child-care  bui  very  likely  would  have 
been  faulty  on  both  counu. 

It  put  the  government  in  the  chUd-cai« 
business  for  any  fantilly  that  wanted  to  use 
the  service. 

A  family  with  an  Income  of  *4,320  or  less 
would  pay  nothing.  Pamllles  could  be  charged 
no  more  than  ten  per  cent  on  Incomes  be- 
tween »4.320  and  «5.9!6,  and  no  more  than 
15  per  cent  on  Incomes  between  $5,916  and 
•6.960. 

Above  that  latter  figure,  no  federal  assist- 
ance would  be  offered. 

President  Nixon  saw  the  bUl  as  providing 
too  much  Incentive  for  families  to  raise  their 
ChUdren  outside  the  home. 

He  favors  having  day-center  programs  tied 
to  welfare  reform — with  Incentives  built-in 
for  families  to  stay  together,  and  day-can 
centers  provided  only  for  poverty-level  peo- 
ple who  truly  need  them. 

His  approach  is  more  realistic  than  a 
sweeping  proposal  for  putting  the  federal 
government  in  the  business  of  financing 
babysitting  services  for  all  America. 


HISTORIC  YEAR  FOR  THE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1970  was  an 
historic  year  for  the  airline  industry. 
However,  rather  than  being  one  that 
people  wiU  fondly  recall,  it  turned  into  a 
macabre  adventure  that  otight  to  raise 
some  eyebrows  tind  demand  answers  to 
very  serious  questions  we  should  be  ask- 
ing with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  air- 
line industry. 

Growth  in  domestic  passenger  miles 
outstripped  that  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  from  1961  to  1967,  but  today  the 
airline  picture  is  grim.  An  unlikely  com- 
bination of  strikes,  hijackings,  rising 
costs,  declining  traffic  growth,  the  ne- 
cessity to  pour  new  money  into  new  air- 
craft— all  these  have  combined  to  spell 
real  trouble. 

While  the  regulatory  authority  for  the 
airline  industry  on  economic  questions 
and  routes  rests  with  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  I  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  ought  to  address  themselves  to 
these  issues  which  also  deeply  touch  the 
interests  of  the  general  piAlic.  I  Btoae, 
and  I  know  that  my  coUeagues  most 
sense,  that  we  are  at  a  critical  point  in 
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airline  liistory.  a  time  that  calls  for  more 
stability  and  fewer  vicissitudes. 

In  the  last  decade  the  airline  industry 
was  able  to  achieve  significant  growth 
in  spite  of  recessions  in  other  industries, 
because  of  important  technological  ad- 
vancements wliich  helped  reduce  unit 
costs  and  stimulate  a  large  new  market 
of  air  travelers.  An  example  of  this,  of 
course,  is  the  introduction  of  the  new 
jets  which  came  into  their  own  in  the 
1960's  helping  to  improve  speed  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

A  second  factor  which  aided  in  the 
growth  of  the  industry  was  a  significant 
increase  in  air  travel  by  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Air  travel  has  at  last  be- 
come a  regular  form  of  transpoi-tation. 
The  1960's  emerged  as  the  first  decade 
where  families  began  to  plan  their  va- 
cations by  air.  The  airlines  made  all  of 
North  America  and  Europe  economically 
feasible  and  accessible  to  middle  America 
at  a  time  when  these  persons  were  ac- 
quiring more  leisure  hours. 

Over  the  years  the  airlines  have  been 
able  to  adjust  their  fares  within  the 
broad  guidelines  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  the  state  of  new  developments 
in  the  industry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirties  a  pas- 
senger could  travel  for  about  10  cents 
per  mile.  With  the  improvement  in 
capacity  during  the  thirties  and  forties, 
per  mile  rates  were  almost  cut  in  half. 
As  more  sophisticated  equipment  was 
added  to  the  lines,  fares  increased.  Dur- 
ing the  1950's  rates  increased  from  18 
to  23  percent.  When  jets  were  first  in- 
troduced the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  al- 
lowed the  airlines  to  add  a  surcharge  for 
jet  travel. 

The  Board  held  hearings  in  1960  and 
established  a  fair  rate  of  return  of  10.5 
percent  on  investment.  This  standard 
was  implemented  and  on  July  1,  1960,  a 
fare  increase  was  granted  which 
amounted  to  about  5  percent  across  the 
board.  A  further  increase  of  3  percent 
was  granted  In  1962  to  compensate  for 
decUning  earnings  and  a  failure  of  pro- 
motional fares  to  generate  increased 
business. 

The  industry  adapted  to  changes  in 
demand  for  service  as  airline  travel  be- 
came more  commonplace.  Promotional 
fares  were  introduced  In  the  early  six- 
ties to  stimulate  travel.  Service  designa- 
tions which  had  previously  paralleled  rail 
and  ship  classes  were  revised  to  accom- 
modate new  types  of  travelers.  Youth 
fares  which  allowed  persons  under  22  to 
travel  on  a  standby  basis  helped  intro- 
duce persons  to  flying  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  flown.  The  excursion  fare 
encouraged  persons  to  fly  on  vacations. 
The  family  plan  encouraged  parents  to 
take  their  children  along  on  trips  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

Admittedly  there  have  been  problems 
with  the  promotional  fares,  but  it  is  my 
view  that  the  airlines  should  be  encour- 
aged to  experiment  with  new  types  of 
fares,  keeping  in  mind  that  they  are  a 
service  industry. 

Some  readjustments,  however,  should 
be  made.  For  example,  in  the  next  year 
It  will  become  cheaper  to  travel  to  Eu- 
rope than  to  travel  to  the  west  coast 
from  the  east  coast.  It  is  logical  to  as- 
sume that  the  public  should  expect  a 
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reasonable  relationship  between  distance 
traveled  and  fare  paid. 

A  second  condition  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  a  declining  proflt  outlook  for 
the  airlines  has  been  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment. The  industry  is  built  on  two  foun- 
dations which  require  that  it  continu- 
ously upgrade  its  equipment.  The  pres- 
sures of  competition  and  the  techno- 
logical base  of  the  industry  require  this 
continual  growth.  In  1970,  the  airline  in- 
dustry spent  $1.6  billion  to  upgrade  flight 
equipment.  The  industy  will  spend  almost 
$4  billion  in  the  next  2  years  to  upgrade 
and  replace  present  equipment. 

In  other  nonlabor  expenses  the  air- 
lines have  also  had  to  face  higher  costs. 
Since  1968,  the  cost  of  meals  has  risen  26 
percent,  fuel  is  up  6  percent  per  gallon, 
the  cost  of  a  727  is  up  19  percent. 

The  potential  of  the  new  747 's  has  not 
yet  been  realized.  The  markets  will  grow 
but  the  jumbo  jets  clearly  are  not  yet 
paying  off.  The  airlines  cannot  return 
the  jets  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  expenses  of  upgrading  to  meet  the 
needs  of  competition  have  caused  im- 
balances in  the  debt  equity  ratios  of 
many  of  our  regular  carriers.  During  the 
1960's,  the  ratio  was  usually  between  1 V2 
and  2  to  1.  At  the  present  time 
some  of  our  lines  have  debt  equity  posi- 
tions which  exceed  2 '2  to  1. 

The  debt  equity  ratios  can  be  explained 
as  a  representation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  debts  of  a  company  and  its 
amoimt  of  stock  outstanding.  In  periods 
of  inflation  the  airlines  have  been  forced 
to  finance  new  equipment  through  the 
increase  of  their  debt  position  and  not 
through  the  increase  of  stock  equity  posi- 
tion. The  problem  with  this  type  of  fi- 
nancing is  that  it  increases  the  level  of 
fixed  costs  with  which  the  industry  must 
operate.  Debt  financing  locks  the  airlines 
into  a  pattern  of  spending  regardless  of 
their  economic  situation.  Equity  financ- 
ing provides  a  greater  amount  of  fiexi- 
bility  to  meet  the  demands  of  growth  and 
the  changing  situation. 

During  the  last  5  years  airline  outlays 
for  new  equipment  and  related  systems 
have  risen  163  percent  and  funded  debt 
has  risen  175  percent. 

In  April  of  1969,  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  became  effective  so  that 
airlines  were  no  longer  encouraged  by 
the  Government  to  upgrade  equipment 
through  accelerated  depreciation.  My 
colleagues  know  very  well  the  advantages 
of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

The  tax  credit  system  gives  special  help 
to  industries  where  recurring  obsoles- 
cence is  a  continuing  problem.  Acceler- 
ated depreciation  helps  companies  realize 
their  investments  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time. 

Many  of  the  airlines  have  started  to 
lease  their  equipment,  because  of  the  lost 
benefits  from  the  Investment  Credit  Act 
repeal.  When  one  includes  capitalized 
leases  in  the  ratios,  the  position  of  some 
of  our  carriers  goes  to  the  dangerous 
level  of  almost  4  to  1.  Analysts  of  the 
industry  state  that  the  position  of  the 
industry  should  not  exceed  2  to  1. 

The  Investment  Credit  Act  of  1971, 
which  reintroduces  the  7-percent  acceler- 
ated depreciation  bonus  on  new  equip- 
ment, should  help  the  airlines  improve 
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their  equipment  and  thereby  maintain 
their  competitive  position  as  well  as 
their  quality  of  service.  The  reforms  in- 
troduced by  our  tax  bill  should  also  help 
to  improve  the  airlines  debt  equity 
position. 

The  airline  industry  must  live  with 
high  labor  costs;  in  fact,  almost  one-half 
of  cash  operating  expenses  are  repre- 
sented in  labor.  Although  the  average 
airline  salary  only  increased  3  percent  in 
1966.  the  problem  of  airline  industry 
labor  costs  was  aggravated  by  wage  set- 
tlements concluded  between  1966  and 
1970  where  increases  averaged  43  per- 
cent. 

The  all-industry  average  for  the  period 
was  only  27  percent.  Labor  costs  have 
grown  at  a  rate  twice  the  national  aver- 
age since  1969. 

Many  of  the  positions  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry must  rely  on  a  skilled  labor  force. 
Thus  in  1970,  the  average  airline  salary 
was  $12,307  compared  with  $6,248  for  the 
average  American  worker.  The  average 
hourly  wage  for  mechanics  was  $5.80  or 
$2.34  per  hour  higher  than  the  average 
wage  for  manufacturing  workers.  Me- 
chanics wages  in  the  industry  have  in- 
creased 48  percent  since  1968. 

The  importance  of  wages  to  the  health 
of  the  industry  can  best  be  understood 
by  the  fact  that  if  the  average  wage  rate 
for  airline  employees  had  increased  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  increase  for 
the  consumer  price  index,  between  1966 
and  1970,  airline  costs  would  have  made 
$350  million  in  earnings  before  taxes.  Im- 
provement in  wage  settlements  will  help 
offset  increases  in  other  areas  so  that 
the  industry's  growth  picture  can  be 
stabilized. 

The  competitive  position  for  our  Inter- 
national airlines  is  especially  difficult. 
Our  carriers  must  compete  against  the 
subsidized  national  lines  of  other  coun- 
tries. Many  of  the  national  airlines  oper- 
ate for  prestige  and  not  for  proflt.  Na- 
tionally subsidized  lines  can  continue  to 
operate  with  the  assurance  that  every 
passenger  who  lands  in  their  country  on 
their  line  will  generate  trade.  They  can 
reduce  their  fares  to  induce  travelers  to 
come  to  their  country. 

One  international  airline,  which  has 
been  famous  for  their  low-cost  air  fares  to 
Europe,  requires  passengers  to  land  in 
their  coimtry  en  route  to  Europe.  Most 
nations  operate  to  protect  their  airlines. 
The  Italian  Government,  for  example, 
levies  no  landing  fees  at  all  on  Ahtalia. 
Yet  Pan  Am  and  TWA  must  pay  more 
than  $400  to  land  a  707  in  Rome.  Land- 
ing fees  in  general  are  three  times  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.  Consider  that 
it  costs  $206  to  land  a  747  in  New  York 
and  more  than  $1,600  to  land  a  747  in 
London. 

There  is  every  indication  that  tlie>e 
cost  and  en  route  charges  levied  a.2ain.<it 
American  carriers  will  escalate  tenfold  in 
the  midseventies. 

Landing  fees  are  not  the  only  difficulty 
with  wliich  our  international  carriers 
must  contend.  The  problem  of  access  to 
markets  is  one  which  every  American  in- 
dustry must  face.  However,  the  interna- 
tional carriers  can  be  especially  hard  hit. 
Many  nations  limit  the  number  of  air- 
lines  which   can   have   routes   in   their 
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countries.  There  are  no  such  limitations 
placed  on  airlines  coming  into  the  United 
States. 

A  third  problem  which  faces  our  sched- 
uled carriers  internationally  is  the  grow- 
ing market  share  of  nonscheduled  and 
charter  companies.  These  supplemental 
carriers  spend  less  on  schedixling,  adver- 
tising, and  other  fixed  costs  so  that  their 
ability  to  offer  discounted  fares  is  tre- 
mendously improved  in  many  situations. 
The  original  intent  of  the  allowance  for 
supplemental  carriers  was  to  encourage 
these  carriers  to  provide  special  services 
which  the  regular  carriers  could  not  nor- 
mally provide.  The  impact  of  the  supple- 
mental carriers  has  far  extended  over 
this  original  intent.  In  1971  the  supple- 
mental carriers  provided  transportation 
to  EiiTOpe  for  one  traveler  in  four  from 
the  United  States. 

The  airlines  should  work  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  public.  Their  routes  and 
schedules  must  reflect  requirements  for 
service.  Some  routes  will  obvioiisly  be 
more  profitable  than  others  but  profit 
cannot  be  the  only  determinant  for  es- 
tablishing service. 

The  regiilation  of  routes  should  be  re- 
examined. When  a  traveler  can  choose 
between  three  airlines  flying  to  the  same 
location,  at  the  same  time,  with  half- 
filled  airplanes,  clearly  this  is  a  situation 
that  serves  no  one's  best  interests.  Routes 
must  be  allocated  so  that,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  needs  of  the  inibUc 
are  served  while  unnecessary  duplication 
of  service  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Here  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
a  responsilHlity — one  that  it  has  clearly 
txH  lived  up  to. 

Most  of  the  significant  problems  fac- 
ing the  airlines  are  beyond  their  control 
entirely.  The  tight  economy  certainly 
does  not  aid  the  airlines;  in  fact,  air 
travel  decreases  significantly  in  periods 
of  economic  recession.  The  decline  in 
growth  rates  has  been  coupled  with  an  in- 
flexible pricing  structure  which  limits  the 
ability  of  the  industry  to  meet  new  cost 
factors  caused  by  inflation.  The  1971  level 
of  inflation  for  the  industry  is  projected 
at  6.6  percait. 

With  the  decline  in  our  military  efforts 
abrocMi  the  airlines  have  also  been  faced 
with  reduced  military  trafiBc.  Hieee  re- 
ductiWLS  come  at  a  time  when  air  travel 
market  growth  is  declining. 

The  recent  rash  of  hijackings  have  in- 
creased airline  expenses  by  requiring  the 
installation  of  security  systems.  Second, 
hijackings  have  raised  the  level  of  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  air  travel- 
ers. 

Combating  the  hijacker  is  no  simple 
task.  Suggestions  for  eliminating  this 
menace  point  more  and  more  toward 
complex  electronic  surveillance  systems 
which  will  detect  the  hijacker  before  he 
boards  the  plane.  The  system  would  be 
coupled  with  increased  security  measures 
in  and  around  airports.  These  efforts  are 
costly.  In  light  of  the  airlines  economic 
constraints  they  should  not  have  to  have 
this  mwikey  on  their  backs  in  the  future. 
The  airlines  have  not  taken  this  de- 
teriorating position  sitting  down.  They 
have  initiated  steps  to  cut  their  operat- 
ing expenses  in  several  ways.  Some  have 
limited  their  advertising  budgets.  They 
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have  also  made  comprehensive  reevalua- 
tions  of  their  management  systems  and 
their  line  opera tic«s.  This  has  resulted 
in  reorganization  and  consolidation  of 
functions  in  many  airlines.  The  airlines 
have  undertaken  studies  of  equipment, 
routing  of  schedule  systems,  and  of  bag- 
gage handling  in  order  to  insure  that 
these  services  are  handled  in  the  most 
efBcient  manner  possible. 

During  the  last  2  years  airlines  have 
also  been  forced  to  reduce  employment. 
Employment  in  the  industry  dropped 
from  312,000  in  December  1969.  to  296,- 
000  at  the  end  of  June.  At  least  one  air- 
line has  been  forced  to  reduce  its  staff  by 
10  percent. 

The  airlines  are  reluctant  to  reduce 
their  employment  oE>portunities  but  the 
severity  of  their  position  requires  these 
measures. 

These  efforts  at  cost  control,  better 
management,  and  the  regrettable  reduc- 
tions in  employment  have  started  to  pay 
off.  The  airline  industry  predicts  a  mod- 
est margin  of  profit  for  1971.  Clearly 
their  efforts  cannot  do  the  whole  job  of 
helping  the  industry  to  recover. 

This  review  of  the  problems  facing  the 
airline  industry  today  brings  three  types 
of  solutions  to  mind  which  will  bring 
new  vigor  to  the  industry.  These  might 
be  categorized  as  solutions  which  can 
contribute  immediate  assistance  to  the 
airlines,  solutions  which  are  out  of  the 
control  of  the  airlines  and  solutions 
which  will  work  for  the  long-range  bene- 
fit of  the  industry. 

An  immediate  remedy  which  promises 
to  improve  the  financial  position  of  the 
airlines  is  the  enactment  of  the  Invest- 
ment Credit  Act.  The  accelerated  depre- 
ciation provision  of  the  act  will  allow  the 
airlines  to  improve  their  financial  posi- 
tion with  new  equipment  purchased  after 
April  1971.  This  wUl  permit  the  airlines 
ccmtinued  expansion  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  public  and  in  adding 
changes  in  technology  that  make  flying 
more  comfortable. 

The  second  group  of  solutions  are  more 
or  less  out  of  the  direct  control  of  the  air- 
lines. It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  recession  tightens  first  around 
service  industries  such  as  the  airlines.  In 
times  of  tight  money  people  are  not  so 
willing  to  take  the  business  trips  or  vaca- 
tions which  they  would  otherwise  take. 
They  drive  or  they  use  the  phone  when 
they  would  normally  fly.  The  costs  of  in- 
flation are  also  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
airlines.  These  costs  have  caught  the  air- 
lines with  special  intensity  in  every  facet 
of  the  Industry.  Reductions  in  the  rate 
of  InflatiOTi  will  help  the  airlines  grow 
and  prosper. 

Our  international  carriers  vitally  need 
assistance  in  insuring  that  their  position 
in  intematiOTial  markets  will  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  lines,  like  Qan- 
tas  and  Alitalia.  We  must  work  to  make 
sure  that  our  airlines  can  compete 
against  these  subsidized  national  carriers. 
This  means  that  we  must  make  sure  that 
access  to  markets  is  a  two-way  street. 

Tlie  final  type  of  solutions  are  long- 
range  in  natui-e.  The  airline  Industry  Is 
publicly  regulated.  This  places  It  in  a 
unique  position.  At  present  those  who 
regulate  the  industry  do  not  always  con- 
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sider  the  best  interests  of  the  public  or 
the  industry  in  establishing  p<rflcy  guide- 
lines. Regiilation  of  routes  and  fans 
must  allow  adequate  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  demands. 

If  it  seems  desirable  for  the  overall  sta- 
bility of  the  industry,  healthy  mergers 
should  be  encouraged. 

Wage  settlements  in  the  future  must 
be  kept  in  a  range  consistent  with  other 
factors  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  balanced  transportation  system 
which  so  many  of  us  have  worked  for 
cannot  become  a  reality  without  a 
healthy  airiine  industry.  When  Congress 
reconvenes.  I  hope  that  others  who  share 
my  concern  will  address  themselves  to 
these  issues  and  thereby  contribute  to 
our  discussion.  The  hour  is  not  too  late 


SERVICEMEN    TO    SPEND    CHRIST- 
MAS     IN      COMMUNIST      PRISON 

CAMPS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or    AI.ABAMA 

IN-   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR ESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "every 
American  should  be  important  and  not 
just  sloughed  off  " — these  words  express 
the  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Meams, 
wife  of  an  Air  Force  lieutenant  oolond 
who  has  not  been  heard  from  in  over  5 
years.  In  fact,  her  concern  is  shared  by 
the  wives  and  loved  ones  of  as  many  as 
1,635  American  servicemen  who  will 
spend  Christmas  in  Communist  prison 
camps:  785  in  North  Vietnam,  590  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  258  in 
Laos,  and  two  in  Communist  China 

Of  these,  1,635  American  servicemen, 
we  know  that  378  have  been  captured  In 
North  Vietnam — but  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese admit  to  holding  only  339  prisoners. 
We  know  that  84  men  have  been  captured 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia— the 
Vietcong  acknowledge  holding  only  one 
man.  We  know  that  three  men  were  takoi 
prisoner  in  Laos — the  Pathet  Lao  will  not 
admit  to  holding  any.  Also,  there  are  two 
men  known  to  be  held  in  Red  China — but 
the  Communist  Chinese  consider  them  to 
be  detainees,  not  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard,  cold  statistics  I 
have  menticmed  should  remind  every 
American  that  Christmas  1971  is  not  get- 
ting any  brighter  for  the  1,635  families 
who  wonder  when  their  serviceman  will 
be  home,  if  he  is  sUU  alive.  Nor  is  It 
very  pleasant  for  the  men  held  prisoner 
in  Hanoi  or  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Some  of  these  men,  like  Navy  Lt. 
Comdr.  Everett  Alvarez,  will  be  spending 
their  eighth  Christmas  in  Hanoi. 

Yes.  every  American  should  be  impor- 
tant and  not  just  sloughed  off.  Through 
the  efforts  of  men  who  have  fought  to 
secure  the  peace,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity— the  freedom — to  celebrate  the  hol- 
iday season  as  we  see  fit.  During  this 
holiest  of  seasons,  we  should  remember 
in  our  prayers  those  Amerioan  service- 
men w  ho  have  fought  gallantly  and  those 
who  have  given  the  supreme  sacrifice 
that  we  might  live  in  freedom. 

The  following  Is  a  special  prayer  writ- 
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ten  by  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplains 
Board  for  the  prisoners  of  war  who  can- 
not be  with  their  families  in  December: 

Our  Father  God.  as  you  are  mindful  of  oxir 

POWs    and    the    dally    burden    they 

bear, 
Grant  them  an  equal  meaeure  of  courage  and 

hope  In  their  God  and  Country.  Hasten 

their  release  and 
Return  them  safely  to  family  and  home. 

Hear  the  prayers  of  your  people 

Who  ask  that  even  amid  the  din  of  conflict 

We  may  keep  step  with  the  distant  drum- 
beat of 

Your  promise  of  Peace  on  Earth  among  men 
of  Good  Will. 

There  is  so  little  any  one  of  us  can  do 
in  behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  But 
maybe  if  all  of  us  did  something — if  all  of 
us  prayed  together  for  these  1,635  men 
and  their  families.  Maybe,  just  maybe, 
Christmas  would  be  a  little  brighter  in 
Hanoi  this  December.  And  maybe,  next 
December. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  which  further 
points  to  the  anxiety  and  despair  faced 
by  the  families  of  American  POW's  smd 
MIAs.  The  article  by  Robert  Young  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
Thursday,  November  25.  1971. 

The  article  follows : 
PENTACOJf  VnisTJS  HANOI — CuTDlBlLmr  Clash 

Rises  Ovi»  List  ct  Amebican  POW's 
(By  Robert  Young) 

Two  jet  airliners  have  Just  emptied  their 
gaunt  cargo  at  a  U.S.  military  air  Ijase.  The 
prisoners  are  on  their  way  home. 

In  the  glare  of  TV  floodlights,  the  men 
walk,  hobble  or  are  carried  to  waiting  buses, 
wives,  sisters,  brothers,  fathers  and  mothers, 
strain  to  count:  337  .  .  338  .  .  .  339  .  .  .  that's 
all. 

Thai's  the  script  for  a  brief,  futuristic 
nightmare  stalking  Jan  Dodge  these  days. 

Her  husband,  Navy  Lt.  Ronald  W.  Dodge, 
was  not  among  the  339  men  figuring  in  her 
nightmare — a  numt>er  Hanoi  has  represented 
for  nearly  a  year  as  the  sum  total  of  all 
Americans  ever  "detained"  in  North  Vietnam, 
up  through  mid-November.  1970. 

It  has  been  more  than  four  years  since  Lt 
Dodge's  P-8  Crusader  Jet  went  down  over 
North  Vietnam. 

He  Is  listed  by  the  Pentagon  as  one  of  378 
POWs  in  North  Vietnam  alone — 39  more  than 
Hanoi  admits  are  imprisoned  on  its  home 
sou. 

These  39  Americans,  in  Mrs.  Dodge's  view, 
have  fallen  victim  not  to  enemy  bullets  or 
S.^M  missiles  but  to  slipshod  accounting  by 
the  enemy. 

Of  the  39,  Hanoi  has  said  13  are  dead  But 
US.  military  authorities  carry  them  as  POWs. 

The  remaining  26  are  men  whose  names 
have  never  surfaced  on  lists  of  living  or  dead 
American  POWs  Hanoi  has  furnished,  via  the 
channels  of  American  antiwar  activists 

Lt.  Dodge  is  in  this  special  limbo. 

While  the  government  claims  it  has  ■■suffi- 
cient evidence"  that  39  men  like  him  were 
in  North  Vietnam  prison  camps  at  one  time 
or  another,  an  activist  group — headed  by 
Mr.s  Cora  Weiss  of  New  York  City — discount* 
these  estimates. 

Since  Jan.  19,  1970,  Mrs.  Weiss  has  been 
chief  broker  for  virtually  all  of  the  official 
Hanoi  lists  reaching  this  country.  She  has 
done  this  as  co-chairman  of  a  group  calling 
Itself  the  Committee  of  Liaison  With  Fami- 
lies of  Servicemen  Detained  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

A  fundamental  credibility  clash,  paid  little 
heed  by  the  American  public,  haa  arisen  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  Mrs.  Welsa'  group 
over  these  lists. 
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Caught  in  the  crosaflre  are  the  families  of 
1.136  Americans  loet  from  view  within  Indo- 
china— the  mlsslng-ln-action  (MIAs) — plus 
the  39  men  unaccounted-for  In  North  Vlet- 
lutm. 

(The  enemy  has  Ignored  insistent  U.S. 
pleas  for  Information  on  prisoners  taken  in 
Laos.  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  All  told, 
evidence  suggests  that  463  men  are  captive.) 

The  lists  which  came  through  the  com- 
mittee's New  York  offices  last  fall  and  winter 
were  sworn  to  be  a  "full,  complete  and  final" 
accounting  before  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee by  Mrs.  Weiss. 

CREDIBrLITY    CAP 

"We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  withhold  names."  Mrs. 
Weiss  said  in  a  telephone  interview.  "There's 
no  conceivable  reason  for  them  to  do  that." 

Mrs.  Dodge,  however,  feels  those  lists  are 
full  of  ambiguities,  omissions  and  distor- 
tions. 

For  she  has  good  reason  to  believe  her 
husband  sun-lved  his  plane's  crash  and  per- 
haps is  still  alive  in  North  Vietnam. 

On  a  coffee  table  in  the  Dodge  home  near 
San  Diego,  a  copy  of  the  French  magazine 
Paris  Match  provides  all  the  proof  she  needs. 

A  full  page  photo  in  that  issue,  dated  Sept. 
9,  1967,  depicts  an  anguished  young  flier  with 
his  head  and  a  hand  bandaged.  He  is  well 
guarded. 

BELIEVE   ITS   DODGE 

POW  wives  and  Pentagon  officials  believe 
the  picture  is  of  Dodge.  Mrs.  Dodge  says, 
■there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind." 

The  picture  caption  reads:  "A  SAM  missile 
has  knocked  down  the  craft  of  this  pilot  of 
the  7th  Fleet.  " 

As  further  corroboration  that  Lt.  Dodge 
survived  the  crash,  his  wife  cites  a  radio  con- 
versation he  had  with  his  wingman  after  he 
was  on  the  ground. 

"He  said  'I'm  moving  up  the  hii:  and  I'm 
being  surrounded,'  "  she  recalled.  "He  said 
nothing  about  being  hurt." 

Navy  officials  told  Mrs.  Dodge  that  her  hus- 
band had  made  three  separate  radio  trans- 
miseions  before  destroying  his  equipment. 

"I  can't  say  my  husband  positively  is  alive 
today."  Mrs.  Dodge  said.  "But  he  obviously 
got  down  and  was  c^tured." 

The  talk  among  families  who  meet  at 
places  like  the  officers'  club  at  Los  Alamltos 
Naval  Air  Station,  increasingly  Is  of  "discrep- 
ancies in  the  list.  ' 

QOTET  RAGE 

Not  having  many  options  left  as  the  war 
winds  down,  they  lash  out  in  private  anger — 
at  members  of  Congress,  the  press,  apathetic 
citizens  and  peace  movement  spokesmen  who 
regard  our  own  POWs  as  war  criminals. 

Mostly,  though,  their  quiet  rage  is  directed 
at  Mrs.  Weiss*  liaison  committee. 

"We're  in  deep,  serious  trouble  because  of 
Cora  Weiss."  said  one  anguished  Air  Force 
MIAs  wife. 

A  Ity  controversy  centers  on  the  list's  au- 
thorship. 

It  has  l>een  alleged  that  the  Committee  of 
Liaison  pieced  together  the  list  of  339  POWs 
from  mall  it  had  handled  over  a  period  of 
time,  then  sought — and  received — Hanoi's 
"officiar'  stamp. 

A  charge  to  that  effect,  made  before  a 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committee last  April  20  was  brushed  off  as 
"preposterous"  by  Mrs.  Weiss. 

Her  committee  la  a  direct  spliK)ff  from  the 
militant  Women  Strike  for  Peace  group.  It 
is  cochalred  by  David  DelUnger,  a  "Chicago 
Seven"  defendant  and  a  prominent  figure  in 
New  Left  politics. 

The  name  of  another  Chicago  Seven  de- 
fendant. Rennard  C.  (Rennie)  Davis,  ap- 
pears on  the  committee's  letterhead,  as  does 
UCLA  philosophy  professor  Donald  Kaliah. 
who  played  a  key  role  In  the  controversial 
hiring  of  black  militant  Angela  Davis  in  1969. 

"You're  willing  to  use  any  means  to  get 
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a  letter,"  said  Mrs  Sandra  Dennison,  who 
learned  of  her  husband's  alleged  death 
through  the  Committee  of  Liaison. 

The  news  came  to  her  from  Mrs.  Weiss' 
committee  last  year. 

First,  around  Thanksgiving,  committee 
members  who  had  visited  Hanoi  produced  a 
list  of  339  American  POWs,  plus  a  roster  of 
20  alleg-jdly  dead  Americans 

One  Defense  Department  official  said  "there 
were  no  surprises  " — meaning  that  the  339 
POWs  already  were  presumed  alive  by  U.S. 
intelligence. 

Another  series  of  names,  bearing  the  phrase 
■'never  detained  in  North  Vietnam,"  cropped 
up  at  the  time  Then,  days  before  Christmas. 
Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  iD-Mass.)  and 
William  Fulbright  (D-Ark.)  simultaneously 
received  lists  identical  to  ones  released 
through  Mrs   Weiss'  office. 

CHRISTMAS    LIST 

The  only  fresh  twist  to  the  Christmas  list 
were  dates  of  death  attached  to  the  20  men 
reported  as  dead  on  the  Thanksgiving  roster. 

Kennedy's  role  In  publicizing  the  lists 
produced  some  heated  byplay  among  POW 
families  and  Pentagon  officials. 

'Sen.  Kennedy  told  me  personally  that 
the  list  was  complete,"  said  Joe  McCain.  29. 
whose  father.  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  com- 
mands all  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Joe's  older  brother  John  has  been  a  POW 
since  fall.  1967.  The  younger  McCain  has 
been  a  goading  force  within  the  POW  family 
movement,  working  as  a  volunteer  out  of  a 
San  Diego  office. 

A  staff  aide  to  Kennedy,  Dale  Dehaan.  said  : 
"While  we  never  thought  of  It  (the  list)  as 
necessarily  definitive,  we  have  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  feel  ( Hanoi )  would  deliljerately 
leave  oil  the  list  any  names  of  persons  they 
actually  held." 

To  some  of  the  wives,  like  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Grubb,  the  death  dates  were  not  only 
traumatic  reading — they  tarnished  the  credi- 
bility of  the  information  Mrs.  Weiss  had 
furnished. 

REPORT    FROU    CHINA 

Mrs  Grubb  currently  serves  as  head  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  in  Washlngtoii, 
DC  the  closest  thing  to  a  union  the  next-of- 
kin  have. 

Her  husband.  Air  Force  Capt.  Wilmer  N. 
Grubb.  was  a  well-publicized  catch  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  Jan.  26,  1966. 

The  next  day,  the  New  China  News  Agency 
reported  a  U.S.  Jet  shot  down,  and  said  the 
pilot  was  captured  alive. 

A  week  later,  Feb.  3,  Radio  Hanoi  "ex- 
ploited '  her  husband's  capture.  Mrs.  Grubb 
said,  by  broadcasting  a  statement  attributed 
to  him. 

Again,  Feb.  7,  another  radio  broadcast 
came  from  Hanoi  in  Gtubb's  voice. 

Beginning  Feb.  10,  pictures  of  Grubb  be- 
gan appearing  In  newspapers  and  magazines 
as  far  afield  as  Algeria.  Cuba,  Hanoi.  France 
Russia,  and  Japan,  Mrs.  Grubb  said. 

DATE   DISCEEPANCIES 

Significantly,  in  light  of  information  re- 
layed to  Mrs.  Grubb  last  Christmas,  her  hus- 
band appeared  healthy  in  all  10  of  the  photcs 
she  has  seen. 

The  worst  Jolt  was  to  come  four  years 
later,  when  Grubb's  name  appeared  on  thj 
Thanksgiving-time  list  of  20  dead  men 

Then  the  Christmas  information  reached 
Mrs.  Grubb.  First,  the  date  of  death  was  given 
as  Feb.  4,  or  Just  nine  days  after  her  hus- 
band's capture. 

Mrs.  Grubb  said  the  Committee  of  Liaison 
iuformed  Air  Force  officials  that  Capt. 
Grubb's  death  was  due  to  "grievous  wounds 
sustained  in  the  aircraft  crash." 

None  of  it  figures,  she  found  when  she 
pieced  the  episode  together. 

"It's  obvious  he  wasn't  grievously  wounded 
in  the  crash,"  she  said  In  an  interview, 
noting  her  husband's  condition  In  the  photo- 
graph.s — and  the  macabre  use  of  his  voice  and 
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pictures  after  the  Hanoi-alleged  date  of  his 
death. 

ANONTMmr    REgtmSTED 

Also  among  the  39  men  Ignored  by  the 
Committee  of  Liaison's  bookkeeping,  but  still 
carried  as  POWs  by  the  U.S.  government,  are 
Milton  J.  Vescellus,  Jr..  Walter  O.  Estes. 
James  Erlan  Teague.  Donavan  L.  Lyon,  and 
Lyons  copilot — whose  family  has  requested 
anonymity. 

Here  are  highlights  of  each  man's  case,  as 
given  by  family  members: 

After  Lt.  Oomdr.  Milton  Vescellus  para- 
chuted to  the  ground  near  Haiphong  harbor 
Sept.  21.  1967.  his  P-8  wlngman  aloft  saw 
him  wave  before  a  crowd  gathered. 

"He  was  seen  standing  and  was  surrounded 
by  the  local  populace,"  Jean  Vescellus  was 
Informed  In  a  telegram  from  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

Another  document  In  Mrs.  Vescellus'  flies 
bears  the  letterhead  of  the  "Viet  Nam  Com- 
mittee for  Solidarity  with  the  American  Peo- 
ple" In  Hanoi. 

This  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Weiss,  and  dated 
Nov.  20,  1970.  Mrs.  Weiss  forwarded  It  to 
Mrs.  Vescellus  on  the  24th,  with  this  mes- 
sage: 

"In  response  to  the  request  for  Information 
about  your  husband  which  we  made  Isist 
January,  we  have  received  word  he  was  'never 
detained  In  North  Vietnam.'  " 

Mrs.  Vescellus  said  In  San  Diego:  "The  list 
Is  a  farce  and  I  don't  believe  It  for  one  min- 
ute. Mrs.  Weiss  Is  using  families  to  exploit 
her  purposes." 

Lt.  Walter  O.  Estes  ard  Lt.  James  Erlan 
(Jackie)  Teague  were  flying  over  Haiphong 
on  Nov.  19.  1967.  from  the  carrier  Coral  Sea. 
Antiaircraft  fire  knocked  them  down. 

Prom  their  Harrlsburg.  Ark.  home.  Lt. 
Teague's  parents  and  brother  Michael.  16. 
told  how  the  Associated  Press  monitored  a 
wirephoto  from  Warsaw  three  days  later. 

The  caption  out  of  Hanoi  read : 

"Some  of  the  U.S.  air  pirates  shot  down 
by  Vietnam  armed  forces  and  people  during 
recent  days."  Military  ID  cards  of  four  Amer- 
ican pilots  were  shown  full-face  In  the  pho- 
tos, which  were  run  In  a  Virginia  newspaper 
that  month. 

Hastes  and  Teague  were  two  of  the  four. 
By  their  names  appeared  the  phrase:  "Cap- 
tured in  Haiphong." 

NEITHER    ON    LISTS 

Neither  man  ever  has  appeared  on  any 
Committee  of  Liaison  list. 

Compounding  the  mystery.  Teague's  father 
said  a  released  Navy  pilot,  told  him:  "I  didn't 
see  Jackie  personally  (in  prison  camp),  but 
I  talked  with  a  man  who  had  seen  him  and 
Estes. " 

That  sighting  was  reportedly  about  six 
days  after  both  men's  capture. 

"I  think  Hanoi's  trying  to  confuse  the 
American  public."  said  Michael  Teague.  And, 
from  the  Estes  home  in  Willlamston,  Mich., 
Estes'  father  said:  "It  would  be  a  disaster  to 
accept  those  lists  at  face  value.  It's  very 
frightening  to  me" 

MaJ.  Donavan  L.  Lyon  and  his  copilot  dis- 
appeared near  the  Laotian  border  March 
22.  1968. 

Lyon,  who  was  co-captaln  of  football  at 
both  Hollywood  High  and  Occidental  Col- 
lege before  his  Air  Force  career,  has  vanished 
without  a  trace. 

But  his  copilot,  absent  from  the  Weiss  list. 
was  twice  sighted  in  a  POW  camp  in  the  Ha- 
noi area,  according  to  Pentagon  intelligence 
sources, 

"In  fact,  one  gentleman  even  talked  to 
the  copilot  In  1969."  said  MaJ.  Lyons'  wife, 
Janice.  "I  can  only  assume  he.  like  others 
shot  down  over  Laos,  is  untouchable,  since 
the  North  Vietnamese  maintain  the  fiction 
they're  not   Involved  in  the  Laos  fighting." 

Even  some  wives  whose  husbands  are  on 
Hanoi's  POW  list  feel  the  only  guarantee 
against   getting   shortchanged    In    the    final 
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prisoner  swap  Is  to  Insist  upon  full,  on-the- 
spot  verification  by  a  neutral  party,  like  the 
Red  Cross. 

This  month.  Mrs.  Arthur  8.  MearxLS  of  Los 
Angeles  marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of  her 
Air  Force  husband's  capture. 

"Dirty  and  sullied"  are  words  Mrs.  Mearns 
reserves  for  the  Committee  of  Liaison's  tac- 
tics. "They've  added  more  torture  to  an  al- 
ready impossible  situation."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Mearns  draws  some  encouragement 
from  the  Nixon  Administration's  call  for  a 
prewithdrawal  accounting  of  prisoners  and 
missing  men. 

"Every  American  should  be  Important  and 
not  Just  sloughed  off.  whether  they're  In  the 
ghetto  or  in  Indochina."  Mrs.  Meams  said. 

Mrs.  Weiss,  however,  called  the  inspection 
approach  a  "diversionary  tactic"  by  a  Presi- 
dent seeking  "gimmicks  to  placate  the  fami- 
lies of  prisoners." 

Mrs.  Dodge  doesn't  try  to  second-guess  the 
President. 

A  good  service  wife,  she  figures  "a  lot  of 
things  are  going  on  behind  the  scenes  we 
don't  know  about." 


IS  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  WHAT  IT  IS 
SUPPOSED  TO  BE? 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 
i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
many  Americans  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly disturbed  over  public  television. 
Who  can  blame  them?  It  was  recently 
disclosed  that  newsmen  Sander  Vanocur 
and  Robert  MacNeil.  both  castoffs  from 
the  NBC  network,  have  been  employed  at 
salaries  of  $85,000  and  $65,000  respec- 
tively— more  than  the  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Both 
have  been  hired  as  correspondents  with 
the  Nation's!  Public  Affairs  Center  for 
Television  iNPACT) ,  a  public  broadcast- 
ing production  unit  operating  out  of 
Washington.  DC. 

Vanocur  and  MacNeil  were  formerly 
network  correspondents  with  NBC.  Later 
they  were  farmed  out  to  the  local  NBC- 
TV  station  in  New  York,  and  subsequent- 
ly dropped  completely.  Their  status  as 
highly  paid  limousine-chauffered  news- 
men for  NPACT— a  part  of  the  Nations 
financially  hard-pressed  public  broad- 
casting system — is  in  marked  contrast  to 
their  apparent  standing  with  the  Nation's 
largest  commercial  network.  The  irony  is 
that  these  men  have  been  hired  by  public 
broadcasting  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  improving  through  competition,  the 
public  affairs  reporting  of  the  commer- 
cial networks  which  once  employed  them, 
and  let  them  go. 

The  disclosure  of  public  broadcast- 
ing's executive-level  extravagance  comes 
at  a  time  when  a  number  of  local  public 
television  stations  are  drastically  cut- 
ting back  on  programing  because  of 
financial  diflQculties,  and  when  others 
are  struggling  to  raise  funds  through 
marathon  public  subscription  drives. 

Those  concerned  about  the  objectivity 
of  public  broadcasting  personnel  may 
also  recall  that  the  Washington,  D.C., 
public  television  station  fired  a  local  news 
director  after  his  wife  had  taken  a  job 
with  the  wife  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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Neither  this  incident  nor  the  hiring  of  the 
two  expensive  NPACT  reporters  appear 
to  concern  anyone  in  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  however. 

But  loyal  contributors,  who  got  public 
television  on  its  feet  during  the  difficult 
early  years,  and  American  taxpayers 
who  now  contribute  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  tax-supported  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  ( CPB » ,  may  be  starting  to 
wonder  about  their  investment. 

Pubhc  TV's  money  judgment  is  only 
the  tip  of  a  much  larger  iceberg.  Dismay 
is  also  growing  over  what  many  feel  are 
indications  that  public  television  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  partisan  forum 
for  specific  causes,  most — mercifully,  not 
all — of  them  oriented  to  the  radical  new 
left.  Despite  its  supposed  educational 
purpose,  public  TV  is  showing  more  and 
more  strictly  one-sided  programs,  most 
with  reactionary  themes — anti-estab- 
lishment, antiwar,  antigovernment,  antl- 
this  and  antithat.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore feeling  about  the  lack  of  objec- 
tivity in  public  broadcasting  has  its  ef- 
fects on  the  Congress  where  there  has 
been  significant  concern  expressed  about 
the  objectivity  of  commercial  broadcast- 
ing. 

Considerable  controversy  has  always 
surrounded  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  noncommercial  broadcasting.  A 
number  of  religious-only  stations  which 
do  not  sell  time  for  commercial  messages 
have  been  licensed  by  the  FCC,  but  such 
stations  do  cover  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing themselves  on  the  air  by  soliciting 
public  donations  from  the  listeners.  If 
this  serves  a  worthy  purpose,  it  was  con- 
cluded, a  similar  public  need  might  be 
filled  by  encouraging  noncommercial 
education  stations.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, more  than  one  station  originally 
established  as  educational  has  interpret- 
ed its  mission  as  forcing  improvements  in 
commercial  broadcasting  by  showing  it 
better  ways  to  uplift  the  cultural  quality 
of  broadcasting  through  competition- 
using  tax  dollars  or  tax-exempt  funds. 

While  that  mission  might  be  worthy, 
too,  it  now  appears  to  be  taking  a  back 
seat  to  the  advocacy  of  radical  views. 
Educational  broadcasting  is  changing  to 
pubhc  broadcasting  at  a  time  of  crisis  in 
education,  when  public  schools  all  over 
the  Nation  are  closing  or  facing  grave  fi- 
nancial problems.  Many  parochial  schools 
are  also  no  longer  able  to  provide  funds 
for  inexorably  rising  costs  of  education. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  more 
effective  methods  of  mass  education  and 
more  efficient  means  than  have  been  de- 
veloped through  traditional  approaches 
to  education.  There  was  some  hope  that 
the  innovation  of  educational  broadcast- 
ing might  have  brought  more  economies 
and  efficiencies  to  classroom  teaching 
than  had  been  possible  since  Socrates. 

There  have  been  a  few  bright  spots  in 
an  otherwise  dull  spectrum.  But  "Ses- 
ame Street"  has  been  used  more  as  a 
method  of  getting  money  from  Congress 
for  the  concept  of  a  public  broadcasting 
network,  than  it  has  as  a  base  from 
which  to  explore  better  methods  of  edu- 
cation— either  in  the  classroom  or  in  the 
living  room. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  focal  points  of  grow- 
ing disquietude  over  pubUc  television  has 
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been  its  new  television  network,  PBS — 
Public  Broadcasting  Service.  PBS  dis- 
tributes programs  to  213  stations  spread 
across  the  United  States.  The  network 
recommends  a  program  schedule  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
its  stations.  CPB  releases  the  necessary 
f uiids  for  production  and  PBS  distributes 
the  programs. 

One  such  educational  program,  dis- 
tributed by  PBS  was  "The  Three  R's— 
and  Sex  Education,"  a  documentary  to 
enlighten  the  viewing  public  about  the 
highly  controversial  subject  of  sex  edu- 
cation. It  was  showTi  in  October  of  1970 
over  some  180  stations,  and  raised  a 
storm  of  protest. 

Instead  of  being  a  balanced  examina- 
tion of  sex  education,  as  touted,  "The 
Three  R's"  was  a  one-sided  propaganda 
show  which  made  an  all-out  effort  to 
convince  the  viewer  of  the  desirability  of 
sex  education  programs  for  his  children 
regardless  of  age  or  circumstances.  It 
portrayed  the  opponents  of  sex  education 
as  "bad  guys,"  unwitting  exponents  of 
the  Birch  Society  line,  ignorant,  and  old 
fashioned. 

TV  critic  Lawrence  Laurent  of  the 
Washington  Post,  in  his  review  of  the 
program  suggested  that: 

Some  question  may  be  raised  about  the 
openness  of  producer  McCutchen's  mind. 

Laurenfs  obser\'ation  turned  out  to  be 
a  gross  underestimate  of  the  public  out- 
cry that  followed. 

Itie  "Three  R's  "  was  so  imbalanced 
and  so  full  of  factual  errors  and  misrep- 
resentations, that  it  precipitated  wide- 
spread public  condemnation,  and  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  funds  for  the  op- 
eration of  local  stations,  the  development 
of  local  or  network  program  concepts  or 
their  promotion  and  distribution  come 
from  taxes  paid  into  Federal  or  local 
government. 

Much  of  the  financing  of  public  broad- 
casting comes  from  money  withheld  from 
governmental  coffers  by  means  of  tax- 
reducing  donations  or  through  tax-ex- 
empt foundations.  Most  foundations  are 
prohibited  from  political  activity,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  the  men  who  dis- 
tribute the  largesse  of  these  huge  treas- 
uries from  having  their  own  viewpoints — 
and  these  viewpoints  can  be  very  in- 
fluential on  programing  concepts  and 
personnel. 

The  role  of  former  CBS  news  executive 
Fred  Friendly,  who  helps  decide  which 
public  television  projects  will  receive 
Ford  Foundation  money,  w  as  explored  by 
our  congressional  committee  at  the  time 
the  Washington  educational  television 
station  fired  the  director  of  a  news  pro- 
gram funded  by  Priendly's  interest. 

The  purists  in  public  broadcasting  have 
insLsted  that  the  Congress  should  exert 
no  influence  on  the  educational  network 
or  its  stations  by  providing  money 
through  the  appropriation  process  be- 
cause, this  would  raise  the  prospect  of 
governmental  Influence  in  programing.  I 
share  that  concern  about  Influence,  but 
it  is  not  limited  to  the  influences  of  Gov- 
eniment.  What  about  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Friendly "s  Ford  Foundation  milUons? 
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Is  that  vastly  different  from  the  influence 
of  Ford  Motor  Co.  advertising  dollars  on 
commercial  broadcasting? 

The  suggested  answer  is  an  irreversible 
"dedicated  "  tax  that  would  give  the  peo- 
ple operating  public  television  today  a 
constant  piece  of  the  public's  hard- 
earned  money — whether  the  citizen 
wants  to  give  it  or  not — to  do  whatever 
the  Vanocurs  and  the  McCutchens  wish. 

Some  recent  examples  of  what  is  being 
done  with  federally  appropriated  dollars 
include  the  April  19  edition  of  "The  Ad- 
vocates, "  which  zeroed  in  on  the  present 
handling  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  topic  was  a  loaded  one:  "If  you  op- 
pose the  war.  should  you  answer  the  call 
for  massive  civil  disobedience?  "  Fea- 
tured on  the  show  was  an  all-star  cast  of 
anti-U5.  Government  celebrities,  not  the 
least  prominent  of  whom  were  Messrs. 
William  Kunstler,  Rennie  Davis,  and 
Boston  University's  Prof.  Howard  Zinn. 
Although  purportedly  set  to  focus  on  the 
efficacy  of  civil  disobedience  in  bringing 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
program  turned  out  to  be  a  vicious  one- 
sided tirade  against  President  Nixon  and 
his  policies  for  ending  the  war. 

The  Government  whose  taxpayers  are 
putting  up  the  money  for  such  broad - 
CEists  also  came  in  for  some  equally  one- 
sided treatment  in  a  recent  showing  of 
"The  Great  American  Dream  Machine. " 
This  time  the  program  dealt  with  the 
FBI,  another  Government  project  sup- 
ported by  taxpayer  dollars.  The  producer 
of  the  show  was  none  other  than  Paul 
Jacobs — running  mate  of  Eldridge 
Cleaver  for  public  office  in  California  in 
1968.  Jacobs  says  his  politics  are  radical. 
Most  viewers  thought  his  "Dream  Ma- 
chine" smear  of  the  FBI  was,  too. 

Another  "Dream  Machine"  program 
appearing  on  November  3  was  a  more  di- 
rect attack  on  the  Nixon  administration. 
The  show  included  an  antiestablishment 
song  and  dance  number  by  Jane  Fonda; 
a  commentary  by  satirist  Andy  Rooney 
ridiculing  the  President's  concept  of  an 
all-volunteer  army — a  concept  which  has 
broad  bipartisan  support;  and  an  inter- 
view with  screenwriter  Dalton  Trumbo 
who,  among  other  things,  has  vowed  to 
defeat  President  Nixon  in  1972. 

Variety  described  Rooney's  part  as 
"sharp  and  mean  enough  to  prompt 
Richard  Nixon  to  veto  the  next  public 
TV  appropriation."  The  show's  climax 
was  a  series  of  interviews  with  a  group 
of  expatriots  now  living  in  Canada  who 
said  they  were  "fed  up"  with  America. 

The  fact  that  such  biased,  one-sided 
programs  are  appearing  on  the  PBS  net- 
work raises  interesting  conjecture  as  to 
what  would  appear  if  a  method  of  tax- 
payer financing  free  of  the  constraints 
of  the  Government's  appropriation  proc- 
ess could  be  devised.  What  has  already 
appeared  has  convinced  many  that  edu- 
cation— in  the  public  broadcasting  con- 
text— is  really  a  code  word  for  propa- 
ganda. It  is  bad  enough  that  this  kind  of 
reactionary,  radical  hot  £dr  goes  out  over 
the  airwaves,  but  should  it  be  subsidized 
with  hard-earned  taxpayer  money? 

Many  people  believe  that  an  educa- 
tional network,  servicing  local  stations 
was  not  necessary  in  the  first  place.  In 
fact,  that  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  which  underwrote 
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a  study  of  the  subject.  In  its  report,  the 
study  group  argued  for  greater  financial 
help  to  existing  local  broadcasters  with- 
out interfering  with  their  programing. 
The  cost  of  operating  a  fourth  net- 
work— as  evidenced  by  salaries  paid  to 
Vancour  and  MacNeil — would  appear  to 
imderscore  that  earUer  recommendation. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  financial  ir- 
responsibility or  partisan  nonobjectivity 
were  to  kill  off  educational  broadcasting 
at  a  time  when  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
bring  about  economies  and  efficiencies  so 
desperately  needed  if  our  traditional  con- 
cept of  public — and  mass  private — edu- 
cation are  to  survive. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  CALLS  FOR 
BANNING  LEAD  PAINT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  New 
York  City  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs has  today  announced  its  support  of 
a  petition,  filed  by  five  child  health  ad- 
vocates and  me,  calling  upon  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  ban  all  lead- 
based  paint  from  household  uses  under 
the  authority  of  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act. 

The  Department  denounced  as  "re- 
gressive" a  counter  proposal  initiated  by 
the  FDA  itself.  This  proposal  would 
merely  require  that  paint  with  a  lead 
content  in  excess  of  0.5  percent  bear  a 
warning  label. 

In  her  letter  of  December  8  opposing 
this  labeling  requirement.  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Commissioner  Bess  Myerson 
pointed  out  that : 

A  warning  attesting  to  the  hazardous  na- 
ture of  substances  on  the  product  label  is  of 
no  consequence,  once  the  paint  has  been 
applied  or.  more  Importantly,  years  later 
when  it  peels  or  flakes  and  thus  makes  itseli 
readily  accessible  to  curious,  omnivorous  in- 
fants. 

Her  letter  goes  on  to  urge  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  reconsider  its 
position  and  to  support  instead  the  peti- 
tion submitted  by  Joseph  Page,  Jack 
Newfield,  Anthony  Young,  Mary  O'Brien 
and  me,  and  which  would  classify  as 
"Banned  Hazardous  Substances"  paints 
and  surface  coverings  containing  more 
than  minute  traces  of  lead. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  Commissioner 
Myerson 's  letter  of  December  8.  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Depahtment  or  Consume*  AfTAms. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  9,  1971 

Re  Proposal  by  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  that  a  new  subparagraph  be 
added  to  191.5(a)  and  a  new  subpara- 
graph be  added  to  191.7(b)  to  declare 
certain  heavy  metal-containing  paints 
and  other  surface-coatings  Hazardous 
Substances,  and  to  require  special  label- 
ing of  same  for  child  protection. 

Heakinc  Clekk, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville,  Md. 
Deab  Sib:    The  Department   of  Consumer 

ASalrs  opposes  as  regressive  tUe  proposal  by 
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the  Commlsglongr  of  Food  and  Drugs  to  de- 
clare certain  heavy  metal-contalnlng  paints 
and  other  surface -coatings  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances and  to  require  special  labeling  of 
same  for  child  protection. 

Our  position  Is  based  on  the  following 
points : 

1.  A  warning  attesting  to  the  hazardous 
nature  of  these  substances  on  the  product 
label  is  of  no  consequence  once  the  paint 
has  been  applied  to  the  intended  surface  or, 
more  Importantly,  years  later  when  it  peels 
or  flakes  and  thus  making  itself  readily  ac- 
cessible to  curious,  omnivorous  infants. 

2.  The  young  children,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  lead  poisoning  when  they  eat 
toxic  surface  coatings,  can  not  read. 

3.  A  label  warning  would  tend  to  Imply 
that  manufacturers  may  escape  ftsjxjnslblllty 
for  the  potential  toxicity  of  their  products. 

We  are  pleased  "the  Commissioner  has 
concluded  that  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Substances  Act  fully  encompasses  the  ques- 
tion of  ciunulative  toxicity,"  especially  in 
light  of  the  Commissioner's  finding  that  the 
potential  hazard  from  paint  containing  lead 
must  be  "considered  In  conjunction  with 
other  sources  of  lead  in  the  environment." 
In  New  York  City  and  other  urban  areas, 
this  is  not  a  minor  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioner's 
contention  that  the  proposed  amendments 
"will  have  the  additional  effect  of  automati- 
cally banning  any  toy  or  other  article  in- 
tended for  use  by  children  .  .  .  which  bears 
such  paint  or  other  surface-coating  material" 
seems  naive  at  best.  While  the  proposed 
amendment  would  require  the  labels  of  these 
products  to  contain  a  warning  against  ap- 
plying them  to  toys  and  other  children's 
articles,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  such  a 
"warning"  could  fxjsslbly  be  enforced. 

Finally,  our  experience  with  a  similar  reg- 
ulation (173.13  of  the  New  York  City  Health 
Code)  has  been  extremely  discouraging.  Al- 
though said  regulation  has  been  in  effect 
locally  since  1959,  between  10-30",:  of  paints 
are  not  correctly  labeled  at  point  of  sale. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  urge  the  Com- 
missioner to  reconsider  his  position  and  to 
support  Instead  the  proposal  of  Joseph  A. 
Page  et  al  to  classify  as  Banned  Hazardous 
Substances  paints  and  surface  coverings  con- 
taining more  than  minute  traces  of  lead.  We 
further  suggest  that  this  classification  be 
extended  to  cover  paints  and  surface-coat- 
ings intended  for  household  use  if  they  con- 
tain heavy  metals  (e  g.  antimony,  arsenic, 
barium,  cadmium,  mercury,  selenium)  which 
the  Commissioner  has  found  to  be  hazardous 
substances. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bess  Mterson.  Commissioner . 

CrrY  Asks  FDA  To  Bah  Lead  in  PAmr,  Says 
Kn>s  Can't  Read  Label  Warnings 

The  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  today 
announced  Its  support  of  a  petition  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  aimed  at 
banning  lead  in  paints  intended  for  house- 
hold use. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  de- 
nounced as  "regressive"  a  counter-proposal 
by  FDA  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Edwards. 
He  would  require  special  labeling  of  house- 
hold praUnts  containing  certain  heavy  metals 
(including  lead) ,  but  would  do  nothing  that 
would  actually  keep  these  potentially  toxic 
substances  out  of  the  hands — aind  mouths — 
of  young  children. 

The  Department  supports  the  petition  to 
ban  the  lead,  filed  by  a  group  that  Includes 
Joseph  A.  Page,  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
at  Georgetown  University.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan,  journalist  Jack  Newfleld.  stu- 
dents Anthony  L.  Young  and  Mary  Win 
O'Brien  and  Edmund  O.  Rothschild,  M.D. 

In  their  petition,  they  state  that  "Human 
experience  has  established  that  ingestion  by 
children  of  flakes  from  lead-based  paint 
causes  lead  poisoning,  the  consequences  of 
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which  Include  death,  encephalopathy,  neuro- 
muscular effecta.  Interference  with  the  de- 
velopment of  red  blood  cells,  and  an  ab- 
normal syndrome  characterized  by  ooUc, 
anorexia,  and  malaise. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  the  advan- 
tages of  lead-based  paint  against  the  health 
and  welfare  of  this  Nation's  children  and 
Her  future  children.  The  paint  industry  can 
prodiKM  paint  without  lead  (except  for  mi- 
nute traces  which  no  reasonable  manufac- 
turer could  preclude  from  his  product)." 

In  her  letter  opposing  the  FDA  Chairman's 
counterproposal.  Consumer  Affairs  Commis- 
sioner Bess  Myerson  pointed  out  that  "a 
warning  attesting  to  the  hazardous  nature 
of  substances  on  the  product  label  is  of  no 
consequence,  once  the  paint  has  been  ap- 
plied or,  more  importantly,  years  later  when 
it  peels  or  flakes  and  thus  makes  Itself  read- 
ily accessible  to  curious,  omnivorous  In- 
fants." She  urged  (Commissioner  Edwards  to 
withdraw  his  proposal  and  support  the  Page 
et  al.  petition. 


TO  STAND  AND  BE  COUNTED 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  an 
address  made  to  the  Lone  Star  Chapter 
of  the  American  Ordnance  Association 
by  Mr.  Forbes  Mann,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  LTV  Aerospace 
Corp.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

I  consider  Mr.  Mann  not  only  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  but  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  advised  members  of  the  aero- 
space fraternity.  He  has  had  a  lifelong 
career  in  the  industry  and  is  committed 
to  the  fundamentals  of  this  facet  of  our 
economy.  Moreover  he  is  a  dedicated 
American  who  is  vitally  concerned  for 
the  future  of  this  country  and  its  defense. 
The  message  he  brought  to  the  Lone  Star 
Chapter  of  the  American  Ordnance  As- 
sociation is  one  which  every  Member  of 
this  body  should  heed. 

The  address  follows : 

To  Stand  and  Be  Counted 

My  subject  this  evening  is  complex  and 
burdensome.  Nonetheless.  I  have  elected  to 
discuss  with  you  the  plight  of  the  nations 
defenses  and  the  associated  defense  industry, 
because  the  issues  are  as  crucial  as  they  are 
unpopular  and  as  fraught  with  erroneous 
claims  as  they  are  unforgiving  of  error. 

I  will  attempt  to  present  a  factual  vlew^ 
although  obviously  I  suffer  somewhat  the 
same  afaiction  as  the  author  of  that  best- 
seller,  "An  Unbiased  History  of  the  Civil 
War — from  the  Southern  Point  of 'View!  " 

First,  what  is  the  defense  industry?  One 
possible  answer  could  certainly  be  that  it  is 
an  Industry  on  the  defensive.  A  more  descrip- 
tive answer  would  perhaps  be  that  It  Is  vir- 
tually all  U.S.  industry.  The  list  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  100  top  contractors  reads 
like  the  Who's  Who  of  American  business. 
Major  defense  contractors  Include  firms  best 
known  for  products  ranging  from  automo- 
biles to  pianos,  telephones  to  clothing,  and 
tractors  to  tobacco.  My  remarks  will  be 
directed  principally  toward  the  aerospace  seg- 
ment of  this  Industry  since,  being  the  most 
visible.  It  has  been  the  most  popular  target 
for  critics.  F^lrther,  it  is  the  part  of  the  de- 
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fense  industry  with  which  I  am  the  mnat 
familiar.  ^^ 

DEFENSE    QUESTIONED 

One  can  question  at  the  outset  whether 
we  are  in  reality  discussing  that  great  asset 
of  our  nation  known  as  the  "Arsenal  of  De- 
mocracy" ...  or  whether  we  are  in  fact 
talking  about  that  sinister  conspiracy.  "The 
Military-IndustriaJ  Complex"  (to  use  an  ex- 
presslon  perhaps  quoted  out  of  context  more 
often  than  any  other  in  recent  times).  The 
two  are,  of  course,  one  and  the  same de- 
pending to  a  large  degree  upon  the  immi- 
nence of  foreign  threats  to  our  nation's  well- 
being. 

It  is  useful  to  recount  some  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  critics  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  general,  and  the  aerospace  industry 
in  particular.  First,  it  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  oxur  nation  faces  truly  critical  prob- 
lems at  home;  that  it  is  time  to  turn  our 
attention  away  from  distant  and  uncertain 
enemies  toward  the  problems  besetting  us 
daily,  such  as  crime.  Inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, decaying  cities,  drugs,  human  inequi- 
ties and  the  deteriorating  environment.  It 
has  further  been  noted  that  if  both  the  com- 
munist and  non-communist  nations  keep  in- 
creasing arms,  neither  side  is  any  better  off 
and  the  risk  to  all  simply  becomes  greater. 
One  hears  that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  not  crucial  to  our  well  being,  and  further, 
if  it  had  been,  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
win  a  clear  military  victory.  Many  say  that 
war  for  any  purpose  is  immoral — yet.  the 
military  and  the  aerospace  industry  are  inex- 
tricably tied  to  the  threat  of  war  for  their 
very  perpetuation.  The  press  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  aerospace  Industry  is 
guilty  of  profiteering,  poor  management  and 
genersUly  inept  performance.  "Why,"  people 
ask,  "are  we  falling  behind  the  Soviets  in 
military  strength  when  we  have  spent  so 
much  for  defense  for  so  many  years?  Where 
has  the  money  been  going?"  And  finally  there 
is  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  defenders 
of  tiie  military,  because  of  past  cries  of 
"wolf."  We  all  remember,  for  example,  the 
strenuous  warnings  over  the  "Bomber  Gap" — 
a  gap  which  never  materialized.  In  short, 
bombarded  with  information  ranging  from 
"Pentagon  Papers  "  to  unscrupulously  edited 
TV  programs  such  as  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  a  very  large  segment  of  the  public 
has  lost  confidence  in  those  who  provide  for 
the  common  defense. 

Many  of  these  accusations  have  been  made 
in  the  best  faith — and  many  contain  ele- 
ments of  the  truth.  There  can  be  no  question, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  aerospace  industry 
is  more  efficient  and  more  tightly  run  today 
due  to  the  scrutiny  it  has  received.  Further, 
the  Industry  must  learn  to  run  its  affairs  in 
the  future  in  an  even  more  effective  manner. 

Surely  no  sane  Individual  desires  war.  Least 
of  all  the  military,  whom,  we  somehow  seem 
to  forget,  are  the  ones  called  upon  to  do  the 
fighting  and  dying.  It  is  a  sad  testimony  to 
our  times  that  last  year  the  nations  of  this 
troubled  world  should  spend  $204  billion  on 
armaments  and  other  defense-related  items, 
rather  than  on  food  for  the  hungry,  cures 
for  the  sick  and  education  for  the  poor. 

But  if  one  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  threat 
of  war,  the  solution  cannot  lie  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  military  any  more  than  the  solu- 
tion to  crime  is  to  dismantle  the  police  de- 
partment, or  that  the  solution  to  disease  is 
to  eliminate  doctors. 

THE    ROAD   TO    WAk 

The  danger  In  the  burgeoning  reassess- 
ment of  the  military  and  the  defense  Indus- 
try lies  In  going  too  far.  Since  1968  our  armed 
forces  have  been  reduced  by  one  million  men, 
down  to  2.5  million  men  today.  This  is  about 
as  small  a  force  as  we  have  bad  any  tlms 
since  1958.  Turning  from  our  capability  in- 
being  to  our  capability  for  the  future,  one 
finds  that  during  the  past  three  years  we 
have  been  dismantling  the  aerospace  Indtis- 
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trj-  at  an  equivalent  rate  of  more  than  one 
major  company  per  year,  with  half  a  mllUon 
people  now  off  the  payrolls  as  compared  with 
the  1.4  million  peak  in  1968.  It  Is  useful  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  In  terms  of  employ- 
ment drop,  in  the  last  32  months  alone  we 
have  in  effect  lost  the  capability  of  a  Boeing 
plus  a  General  Dynamics  plus  a  TRW  plus 
a  Orumann  plus  a  Lockheed.  Perhaps  the 
■rreatest  loss  has  been  the  dismantling  of 
design  teams  which  took  years  to  build  and 
which  take  years  to  rebuild.  Quality  research 
and  development  is  not  a  commodity  that 
can  be  turned  on  and  off  as  a  water  faucet, 
depending  upon  the  presence  or  lack  of  an 
emergency.  With  the  advent  of  the  nuclear 
age,  we  ail  exist  only  25  minutes  from  holo- 
caust, and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  time  to 
rebuild  our  strength  "tomorrow."  Tomorrow 
is  today. 

Since  the  1950's  the  U.S.  has  gone  from  a 
position  of  unquestionable  military  superi- 
ority to  where,  if  the  current  trend  is  pro- 
longed, we  will  become  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  referred  to  as  "a  second  rate 
power  "  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  It  would 
mean  to  face  another  Berlin  crisis,  a  Cuban 
crisis,  or  a  Mideast  confrontation  with  our- 
selves as  the  side  with  the  clear  military  in- 
feriority. As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
supplemental  statement  of  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  weakness  of  the 
U.S. — either  in  capability  or  will — could  be 
the  gravest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
"Among  the  great  nations,  only  the  strong 
survive." 

History  is  replete  with  evidence  tliat  it  is 
the  road  to  war,  not  peace,  that  Is  built  upon 
weakness.  One  cannot  help  but  recall  Neville 
Chamberlain's  triumphant  return  from  Mu- 
nich speaking  of  "peace  in  our  time" — as  Hit- 
ler prepared  the  overthrow  of  Czechoslovakia. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  conse- 
quences of  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  position  of  weakness.  The  people  of 
East  Berlin.  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
could  attest  to  this.  As  President  Nixon  has 
pointed  out,  "We  cannot  trust  our  future  to 
the  self-restraint  of  countries  that  have  not 
hesitated  to  use  their  power  even  against 
their  allies."  There  is  an  old  Russian  proverb 
that  says  "When  the  wolf  shows  his  teeth, 
he  is  not  necessarily  smiling." 

One  must  ask  how  much  temptation  we 
wish  to  subject  would-be  dictators  to.  As 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  sug- 
gested to  the  young  people  who  so  properly 
find  fault  with  the  world  they  have  lixherited. 
one  does  not  necessarily  enhance  himself  by 
criticizing  the  errors  of  one's  father — only  to 
repeat  the  errors  of  one's  grandfather. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  insight  in  the  old 
adage  which  says,  "If  ducks  shot  back,  very 
few  people  would  shoot  ducks." 

Certainly  we  can,  and  must,  do  those 
things  which  will  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  here  at  home.  But  an  InsufiB- 
cient  ability  to  defend  ourselves  from  threats 
from  abroad  is  perhaps  the  most  certain  way 
to  assure  that  our  children  will  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  clean  environment,  of  safe 
streets  and  of  full  employment.  With  all  the 
discussion  of  our  nation's  problems,  I  must 
add  that  I  have  grown  terribly  tired  of  hear- 
ing  aboxit  what  is  wrong  with  this  country. 
It  Ls  time  we  begin  talking  about  all  the 
thiu^  that  are  great  in  this  country.  Ask 
yourself,  for  a  moment,  how  many  individ- 
uals have  you  heard  of  who  are  willing  to 
leave  this  country  to  live  anywhere  else? 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Let  VIS  turn  now  to  the  role  of  the  aero- 
space indiusiry.  Although  one  hears  most 
often  of  the  misadventures  of  this  indus- 
try— and  there  have  been  misadventures — 
the  indu-stry  nonetheless  has  many  accom- 
plishments of  which  It  can  be,  and  is.  Justi- 
fiably proud.  This  Is  the  industry  which  has 
built  82 'c  of  the  free  world's  commercial  Jet 
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airplane  fleet.  It  Is  the  Industry  which  safely 
placed  men  on  the  moon  and  returned  them 
to  earth  within  the  decade  set  as  a  goal  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the 
Industry  which  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  out-produce  Its  counterpart  in  all  other 
nations  of  the  world  whenever  called  upon 
to  do  so.  When  World  War  II  began,  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  possessed  1.400  airplanes.  One 
year  later,  more  than  8,000  aircraft  were  op- 
erational, mostly  of  improved  designs.  By  the 
peak  year  of  the  war.  U.S.  Industry  was  turn- 
ing out  aircraft  at  the  rate  of  one  every  five 
minutes,  day  and  night.  This  same  Industry 
has  contributed  new  electronic  components, 
materials  and  other  types  of  products  used  in 
our  everyday  lives.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  68  years  since  the  Wright 
brothers  took  that  well -remembered  120-foot 
flight  over  a  distance  barely  more  than  half 
the  length  of  one  of  today's  747  Jet  aircraft, 
or  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicle. 

Perhaps  the  aerospace  industry's  greatest 
failin„-  has  been  a  seeming  inability  to  recog- 
1,  ze  the  risks  Inherent  In  its  activities.  As  a 
consequence,  entirely  erroneous  cost  and 
schedule  estimates  have  abounded.  In  the 
1960's,  for  example,  major  development  pro- 
grams suffered  an  average  cost  overrun  of 
90^;  .  and  a  schedule  overrun  of  20';  to  40'~'r. 
Somehow,  it  has  not  been  fully  appreciated 
that  research  and  development,  almost  by 
definition,  involve  risk — if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  things  being  done  have 
never  been  done  before.  As  a  measure  of  such 
risk,  22':  of  the  aerospace  industry's  sales 
are  now  devoted  to  research  and  develop- 
ment, as  compared  with  about  4.5 't  for 
U.S.  Industry  as  a  whole.  A  study  several 
years  ago  attempted  to  quantify  the  tech- 
nological difflculty  attendant  on  develop- 
ment programs  conducted  by  the  aerospace 
industry  and  by  non-aerospace  organiza- 
tions. It  was  found  that  the  complexity  of 
many  aerospace  tasks  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  other  industries,  and  when  this  factor  was 
taken  into  consideration  the  performance  of 
aerospace  companies  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  of  industries  operating  in  other 
fields.  Fully  52 ^r  of  the  aerospace  industry's 
sales  in  1973  will  be  from  products  which  did 
not  even  exist  as  recently  as  1969.  This  com- 
pares with  an  average  for  all  Industry  of 
19';. 

A  second  valid  criticism  of  the  aerospace 
Industry  might  be  that  it  has  acquired  the 
syndrome  of  incorporating  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  available  into  almost 
everything  it  builds.  As  a  result,  the  unit 
cost  of  new  aerospace  products  has  consist- 
ently increased  by  factor  4  every  10  years. 
This  is  true  whether  the  product  is  com- 
mercial airliners,  military  fighters  or  space 
missions.  One  can  show  that  in  the  case  of 
a  fixed  defense  budget,  if  this  trend  per- 
sists, we  are  only  62  years  from  the  day  when 
our  Navy  and  Air  Force  wUl  each  consist  of 
a  single  airplane!  (The  aerospace  industry 
is  not  alone  in  this  cost  dilemma,  of  course. 
You  may  have  noticed,  for  example,  that  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  expenditures 
have  increased  for  the  Congress'  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures!") 

A  third  Justified  allegation  might  be  that 
the  industry  has  allowed  Itself  to  become 
bogged  down  in  paperwork.  Increased  paper- 
work never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  a 
substitute  for  good  management.  Over 
14.000  control  documents  are  now  in  exist- 
ence governing  the  work  of  defense  con- 
tractors. The  paper  leading  to  the  selection 
of  a  contractor  to  build  the  huge  C-5A 
transport  would  nearly  have  filled  that  air- 
craft. Every  time  a  new  A-7  files  over  the 
fence  at  the  end  of  LTV's  facility  in  Grand 
Prairie.  23%  of  its  cost  is  in  the  paper  that 
goes  along  with  it.  The  effort  devoted  In  the 
U.S.  to  these  extraneous  outputs  is  In  sharp 
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contrast  with.  say.  French  practice  on  the 
Mirage  n,  wherein  55  engineers,  50  designers 
and  95  craftsmen  are  said  to  have  progressed 
from  contract  award  to  first  flight  in  a 
period  of  13  months.  Once  again,  the  Im- 
portance of  mantalnlng  experienced  design 
teams  is  evident.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the 
European  approach,  where  engineers  who 
have  worked  for  more  than  one  or  two  firms 
are  treated  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
professional  Si'ceptlcism,  the  on-again,  off- 
agaln  employment  of  U.S.  aerospace  firms 
causes  the  average  company  to  have  an  em- 
ployee turnover  equal  to  its  entire  labor 
force  every  3  years.  In  fact,  in  1970  the  in- 
dus'ry  reached  the  point  where  nearly  half 
the  employees  with  any  given  aerospace 
company  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
gone  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  impact  of 
such  a  situation  on  efficiency  of  operation  is 
obvious.  Fortunately,  the  increase  in  empha- 
sis on  prototyping  now  being  pursued  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  help  alle- 
viate at  least  some  of  these  problems. 

CHANGING     PHIORITIES 

If  the  defense  Industry  is  to  regain  the 
f.ilth  of  the  public,  it  must  first  rectify  these 
failings  that  do  exist.  But  beyond  that,  in 
many  other  instances,  the  need  Is  to  set 
tlie  record  straight.  First,  consider  the  allega- 
tion that  our  national  priorities  should  t>e 
changed.  One  need  only  look  at  the  record 
to  see  that  our  national  priorities  have  been 
changed.  Defense  expenditures  have  gradu- 
ally declined  from  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
federal  budget  at  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War  to  one-third  today — the  latter  a  time 
when  the  remnaiits  of  the  war  in  Southea-si 
Asia  are  still  being  fought.  The  defense  por- 
tion of  the  gross  national  product,  about 
6.8%  in  1971.  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since 
1951,  when  it  was  6.7%.  In  contrast,  fund- 
ing for  human  resources  has  increased  from 
27'",  to  42',  of  federal  expenditures  since 
1960  alone.  The  defense  research  and  devel- 
opment budget  now  approximates  the  an- 
nual sales  of  U.S.  liquor  stores. 

In  terms  of  real  buying  power,  the  Defense 
Department's  requested  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1972  are  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  last 
prewar  year  ($75.0  billion  in  1972  vs.  $75.8 
billion  in  1964,  both  expressed  in  terms  cf 
1972  dollars).  This  reflects  a  decline  in  real 
spending  of  $24  billion  in  the  past  4  years 
in  terms  of  today's  dollars.  The  problem  of 
inflation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  over 
52'.  of  the  defense  budget  is  now  at>sort»ed 
by  personnel  costs,  as  is  70 'r  of  the  aero- 
space Industry's  costs. 

Fully  65';  of  the  'controllables"  in  the 
federal  budget  (items  subject  to  legislative 
scrutiny  each  year)  lie  within  the  defense 
portion  of  that  budget.  Thus,  it  is  to  defense 
that  one  first  looks  when  cuts  are  to  be  made. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  goal  to  place 
a  much  greater  portion  of  the  federal  budget 
In  the  "controllables"  category,  permitting 
all  items  to  be  evaluated  on  an  equal  fo-:>ting, 
with  each  being  afforded  a  carefully  consid- 
ered priority. 

With  regard  to  the  viewpoint  that  the  fi- 
nancial power  of  the  aerospace  Industry  per- 
mits it  to  exert  undue  Influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment, it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  market 
value  of  the  common  stock  of  the  10  largest 
aerospace  contractors  ...  all  added  together 
...  is  about  72',  of  that  of  the  Avon  Cos- 
metic Company  taken  by  itself. 

PROFITEERING 

Let  us  turn  to  the  accusation  of  profiteer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  aerospace  industry.  A 
few  statistics  also  help  set  the  issue  in  per- 
spective. 

Of  the  top  100  defense  contractors  In  1970, 
only  12  made  the  Forbes  list  of  the  100  lead- 
ing U.S.  firms  in  terms  of  profltabillty.  (In 
1966  the  number  was  27.)  In  1970,  aerospace 
profits  before  federal  income  tax  were,  as  a 
percent  of  sales,  3.5%  as  compared  with  6  8'.(. 
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for  maniifacturlng  Industries  a«  a  whole. 
Based  on  equity  capital  committed,  aero* 
space  profits  equalled  12.0%,  as  compared 
with  IS.7'^  for  overall  manulacturlng  In- 
dustries: and  7.1%  as  compared  with  10.5% 
baaed  on  total  capital.  These  trends  have 
maintaaned  themselves  relatively  consistent- 
ly for  a  number  of  years. 

Recent  data  on  profits  of  aeroepace  firms 
which  also  deal  In  conunerclal  markets  re- 
veal that  these  same  companies  were  better 
off  dealing  In  non-defense  products.  The  risk 
to  companies  dealing  with  the  Depcurtment  of 
Defense  Is  high.  Seventy-flve  percent  of  all 
production  contracts  In  1970  were  of  a  fixed- 
price  type,  and  even  in  the  case  of  research 
and  development,  with  Its  many  unknowns. 
30%  feU  Into  this  category. 

These  iMX)blems  are  intensified  by  the  rela- 
tively heavy  working  capital  demands  of 
most  aerospace  tasks.  In  1970,  the  capital 
furnished  by  the  industry,  plus  short-term 
debt  to  banks,  amounted  on  the  average  to 
25 "^  of  sales.  Thus,  at  an  interest  rate  of  9^ , 
financing  this  capital  would  alone  require  a 
profit  on  sales  of  2.3"^ ,  as  compared  with  the 
3.5%  before  tax  profit  actually  realized. 

SnjDT    IK    CONTRASTS 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  cutbacks  in 
<'»fenae  expenditures  In  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  an  unwaver- 
ing path  toward  true  military  supremacy  ever 
since  the  Cuban  Crisis  when  It  learned  anew 
the  bitter  lessons  of  bidding  from  a  position 
of  Inferior  strength.  The  USSR  baa  quad- 
rupled the  megatonnage  of  Its  atrateglc 
offensive  ftwce  since  1965,  a  time  during 
which  the  U.S.  force  underwent  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  40%.  The  still  growing  Soviet 
force  now  comprises  60%  more  ICBM's  than 
the  numerically  statl'^  U.S.  force,  and  the 
Soviets  will  soon  pass  the  U.S.  In  the  number 
of  subnuu'lne-launched  ballistic  missiles. 
Similar  trends  prevail  in  the  tactical  arena 
where,  for  example,  the  number  of  steaming 
days  in  the  Mediterranean  for  Soviet  naval 
vessels  has  increased  from  760  In  1963  to 
16,000  In  1969.  In  space,  the  Soviets  are  once 
again  beginning  to  surpass  the  U.S.  effort, 
having  gone  from  a  position  where  In  1966 
the  U.S.  conducted  66%  more  space  launches 
than  the  USSR  to  where  this  year  the  Soviets 
have  conducted  2.6  times  as  many  launches 
as  the  U.S.  In  commercial  aircraft,  the  Soviets 
are  now  flying  a  supersonic  transport,  where- 
as the  U.S.  program  has  been  abandoned. 
Corresponding  trends  are  observed  for  items 
ranging  from  the  number  of  new  fighter  air- 
craft systems  Introduced  to  the  number  of 
new  surface-to-air  missile  systems  developed. 

Tet,  in  the  face  of  such  events,  we  have 
permitted  our  fleet  to  deteriorate  to  the  point 
where  more  than  half  of  its  ships  are  over  20 
years  old.  Similarly,  half  of  our  Air  Force's 
aircraft  are  10  years  old.  Yet,  the  Air  Force 
last  year  was  able  to  procure  fewer  new  air- 
craft than  any  year  since  the  days  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  In  1935. 

Perhaps  most  disconcerting  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Soviet  strategic  weapon 
developments  bear  the  aura  of  first-strike 
weapons.  The  Fractional  Orbit  Bombardment 
System.  "POB,"  has  as  Its  principal  advan- 
tage the  ability  to  conduct  a  surprise  attack 
by  sneaking  under  the  defense's  radars.  The 
USSR  ICBM  force  has  continued  to  grow 
long  after  a  strong  deterrent  capability  was 
reached,  and  the  weapons  comprising  this 
force  Include  the  25-megaton  SS-9,  suitable 
for  sUlkes  against  the  U.S.  deterrent  force 
but  unduly  large  for  attacks  against  retalia- 
tory targets. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  has  not  Increased  the 
size  of  Its  ICBM  force  since  1965,  has  actually 
decreased  the  size  of  its  aging  bomber  force 
and  Is  now  relying  to  an  ever  increasing  de- 
gree upon  41  submarines  to  maintain  our 
strategic  deterrent  capability.  However,  as  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  noted, 
"We  cannot  assume  that  our  Polaris  system 
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win  be  the  first  weapon  in  history  to  remain 
Invulnerable." 

That  the  Soviets  have  embraced  technology 
as  the  means  to  achieve  world-wide  superior- 
ity seems  apparent.  The  USSR  now  graduates 
2.4  times  as  many  scientists  and  engineers 
each  year  as  the  U.S.,  with  47%  of  all  college 
graduates  in  the  Soviet  Union  being  in  tech- 
nical fields,  as  compared  with  15%  in  the 
U.S.  Even  at  that,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation has  forecast  a  40%  surplus  of  engi- 
neering Ph J>3  in  the  U.S.  within  the  decade. 

Military  related  efforts  comprise  75%  of  all 
R&D  conducted  In  the  Soviet  Union,  con- 
trasted with  55%  in  the  U.S.  The  Soviet  de- 
fense R&D  budget  is  generally  considered  to 
exceed  that  of  the  U.S.  by  about  $3  billion 
per  year.  It  Is  sobering  to  realize  that  this  is 
about  the  amount  we  will  spend  In  1972.  in 
total  on  the  development  of  such  major  sys- 
tems as  Safegard,  SAM-D.  B-1,  F-15,  ULMS, 
F~14.  AEGIS,  the  International  Fighter, 
AWACS  and  the  Space  Shuttle.  The  Soviets 
ability  to  generate  major  new  capabilities 
beyond  those  being  pursued  by  the  U.S.  seems 
evident. 

The  shock  of  Sputnik  Is  well  rememljered 
by  us  all.  Yet  the  Impact  of  Sputnik  would 
pale  in  comparison  with  a  similar  Soviet  ad- 
vance Ln  the  weapons  field.  The  possibility  of 
such  an  unexpected  advance  In  these  dy- 
namic times  is  underscored  when  it  is  re- 
called that  80%  of  the  Information  used  by 
an  engineer  who  is  now  nearing  the  end  of 
his  professional  career  was  not  even  in  ex- 
istence when  his  career  began. 

TBCHNOIOCT'S  SOLS 

Criticism  of  defense-related  research  and 
development  In  the  U.S.  has  expanded  to  en- 
compass a  broad  anti-technology  movement 
opposing  all  technology.  Yet,  few  among  us 
would  really  care  to  sacrifice  the  benefits 
technology  has  brought,  such  as  vaccines, 
high-yield  grains,  the  automobile,  air  con- 
ditioning, electric  lights,  television,  air 
travel,  telephones,  the  shorter  workweek 
through  greater  productivity,  and  so  on.  It 
Is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  U.S.  is  highly  de- 
pendent upon  technologlctU  advancement  to 
maintain  its  position  in  the  world,  both  mili- 
tarily and  economically.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  that  In  1969  the  U.S.  had 
a  trade  deficit  In  all  major  oonunodlty 
groups  except  "technology  Intensive"  man- 
ufactured products.  In  1970,  without  the 
export  of  commercial  aircraft,  the  favorable 
export  balance  of  total  goods  and  services 
would  have  been  reduced  by  fully  40%.  The 
export  of  a  single  Jumbo  Jet  offsets  the  im- 
portation of  12.000  small  cars. 

Without  superior  technology  it  seems  clear 
that  the  U.S.  cannot  hope  to  maintain  either 
Its  military  or  economic  standing  in  a  world 
60  years  from  now  In  which  332  million 
Americans  (as  compared  with  207  million 
today)  must  live  with  a  Communist  China 
that  has  grown  from  750  million  to  4.9  bil- 
lion people,  an  India  grown  from  576  mil- 
lion to  5.1  billion,  a  Mexico  from  50  million 
to  700  million  (all  based  on  census  bureau 
projections  of  today's  birth  rates.) . 

The  hazards  of  underestimating  the  bene- 
fit of  technological  advancements  pven  when 
viewed  by  presumed  authorities  are  sprin- 
kled throughout  the  history  of  science  and 
engineering.  Martin  Van  Buren  (then  gover- 
nor of  New  York)  wrote  to  President  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1829  concerning  the  threat  of 
raUroad  trains;  "As  you  may  well  know,  Mr. 
President,  'railroad'  carriages  are  pulled  at 
the  enormous  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  by 
'engines'  which  In  addition  to  endangering 
life  and  limb  of  passengers,  roar  and  snort 
their  way  through  the  countryside,  setting 
fire  to  the  crops,  scaring  the  livestock  and 
frightening  women  and  children.  The  Al- 
mighty certainly  never  Intended  that  people 
should  travel  at  such  breakneck  speed." 

Turning  to  aviation,  when  in  1903  Profes- 
sor Samuel  Langley  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
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fly  his  aircraft,  a  New  York  limes  editorial 
derided  his  effort  as  a  "fiasco"  demonstrating 
that  it  would  be  millions  of  years.  If  ever 
before  man  would  fly.  Before  the  year  was 
out,  the  Wright  brothers  had  made  their 
first    successful    flight. 

I  have  a  textbook  In  my  library  which  wm 
written  In  1926  and  states  that  heavter-thaa- 
alr  transatlantic  flight  is  Impossible.  Fxir- 
ther.  the  book  goes  on  to  prove  It — conclud- 
ing that  the  US  -European  intercontinental 
air  transport  market  will  be  the  captive  of 
dirigibles. 

WHEHE     TO? 

In  closing,  u  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  ask, 
"What  of  the  future"? 

It  seems  clear  that  the  voices  of  those 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace  is  a  strong  national  de- 
fense must  once  again  be  heard.  Represent- 
ative Hubert  has  noted  that  although  some 
of  the  more  vocal  critics  of  a  strong  defense 
posture  may  burn  their  draft  cards,  there 
is  no  record  of  any  having  burned  their  so- 
cial security  card  or  food  stamps,  or  Indi- 
cating a  willingness  to  sacrifice  any  of  the 
other  benefits  that  our  past  strength  has  In 
fact  helped  make  possible.  Just  prior  to  World 
War  n.  It  was  the  Congress  that  recognized 
the  lack  of  wisdom  of  an  administration 
budget-cutting  attempt  and  prevented  It 
from  forcing  men  who  had  served  long  In 
grade  (15  years  as  lieutenants)  out  of  the 
service.  Among  the  men  thus  retained  In- 
cluded such  future  leaders  as  Leslie  R. 
Groves,  Lucius  Clay  and  Alfred  M.  Oruen- 
ther. 

In  our  nation's  lifetime  the  military  serv- 
ices have  been  called  upon  to  fight  13  wars. 
Where  we  would  be  today  had  our  ancestors 
followed  the  path  to  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, as  is  now  so  often  advocated,  need 
involve  little  conjecture.  As  has  been  the 
case  before,  and  Is  the  case  once  again,  the 
time  has  arrived  to  stand  and  be  counted. 
The  stakes  are  high  and  the  opposition  is 
both  vocal  and  well  organized.  But  it  Is  a 
battle  we  must  win  If  this  great  country  of 
ours  Is  to  survive. 


MAJOR  LEGISLATIVE  ISSUES 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    ICASSACUU  SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cord with  our  annual  custom,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  this  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  I  wish  to  include  a  sum- 
mary report  on  some  of  the  major  legis- 
lative issues  that  were  considered  and  ac- 
tivities that  occurred  tiiis  year. 

Despite  the  historic  fact  that  most  of 
the  work  of  any  particular  Congress  is 
usually  accomplished  during  its  seccmd 
session,  I  think  any  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  would  fairly  require 
tlie  conclusion  that,  in  this  first  session, 
the  Congress  was  both  dUigent  in  action 
and  constructive  in  achievement. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  recoimt  the  ac- 
tivity surrounding  every  measure  that 
was  presented  but  I  think  a  review  of  the 
overall  record  wiU  show  that  some  pretty 
solid  and  forward-moving  legislative 
steps  were  taken  in  a  good  many  of  the 
basic  areas  of  national  concern. 

movmiNc  JOBS  fob  the  unxmplotkd 

It  is  commonly  felt  that  the  worst  of 
the  human  catastrophes  resulting  from  a 

recession  is  unemployment,  with  all  its 
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demoralizing  effects  upon  American  fam- 
ily life.  Keenly  aware  of  its  responsibility 
iii  this  tragic  area,  the  Congress  moved 
on  several  fronts,  all  of  which  I  sup- 
ported, to  open  up  new  jobs  for  the  im- 
employed.  Chief  among  them  were  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  and  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971.  Unfortunately,  the 
President  saw  fit  to  veto  another  acceler- 
ated public  works  measure  that  I  sup- 
ported and  which  would  have  been  espe- 
cially helpful  to  the  smaller  communi- 
ties within  my  district  and  the  country, 
that  was  designed  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment and  to  help  local  governments  meet 
their  very  urgent  water  and  sewer  ex- 
pansion requirements.  This  legislative  ob- 
jective will  undoubtedly  be  revived  next 
year  and  I  will  further  support  it.  This 
and  other  action  will,  in  my  opinion, 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to 
improve  our  sad  unemployment  picture 
and  I  shall  continue  to  urge  that  addi- 
tional bills,  such  as  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring,  to  create  at  least  500.000 
more  public  service  jobs,  be  speedily 
adopted  next  year. 

INFLATION   CONTROL 

The  imperative  necessity  for  firmer 
action  to  halt  inflation  and  revive  our 
declining  economy  has  long  been  obvi- 
ous. I,  with  a  great  many  others  who 
had  long  urged  more  effective  executive 
action  for  this  national  purpose,  was, 
therefore,  gratified  when  the  President 
finally  decided  to  use  the  powers  pro- 
vided to  him  by  the  Congress  in  the 
original  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and 
its  extension  of  1971.  Many  of  our  most 
respected  economists  have  indicated 
their  convictions  that  this  recession  can- 
not be  overcome  without  imposing 
stricter  controls  on  wages,  prices,  sal- 
aries, and  rents,  and  very  likely  on 
profits,  dividends  and  interest  rates.  If 
and  when  the  need  arises,  more  vigorous 
pressures  should  be  exerted  by  the  White 
House  to  keep  the  various  economic  fac- 
tors in  equitable  balance.  I  am  sure  that 
any  further  request  from  the  White 
House  for  additional  legislative  power 
would  be  given  expeditious  approval  by 
the  majority  of  the  Congress. 

In  a  related  economic  area,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  was  adopted,  which  pro- 
vides for  tax  relief,  too  limited  in  my 
opinion,  for  individuals,  a  repeal  of  the 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles, tax  incentives  for  business  expan- 
sion and  a  program  for  job  development 
credit.  These  actions  are  in  the  right  di- 
rection but  I  believe  much  greater  equi- 
table tax  relief,  as  an  added  spur  for 
economic  revival,  must  be  granted  for 
those  who  need  it  the  most  and  will  spend 
it  the  quickest;  the  poor,  our  older  citi- 
zens, and  our  too-long-neglected  middle- 
income  families. 

ACTION  TO  IMPROVE   THE    NATIONAL    HEALTH 

Accelerated  and  significant  advances 
in  national  health  improvement  will  be 
made  possible  by  congressional  passage 
of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
and  Training  Act  of  1971,  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971  and  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act,  which  initiates  a  bold  new 
national  crusade  to  hasten  the  discovery 
of  the  cause  and  project  the  cure  for  this 
terrifying  disease. 
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HUMAN    RESOtTBCES     AND    SOCIAL     PBOGBESS 

The  congressionally  approved  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1971,  when  put  in  op- 
eration, will  provide  urgently  needed  fis- 
cal assistance  to  our  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  and  needy  students.  Al- 
though I  urged  a  more  expansive  pro- 
gram. I  am  hopeful  that  this  measure 
will  be  of  substantial  help  to  qualified 
students  in  obtaining  tuition  cost  under- 
writing and  enable  our  area  educational 
institutions  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
financial  burdens  of  maintaining  quality 
education. 

Congress  also  passed  legislation  grant- 
ing an  across-the-board  10-percent  in- 
crease in  old  age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1971.  The  House  also  passed 
H.R.  1,  still  pending  in  the  Senate,  that 
contains  provisions  to  substantially 
strengthen  our  social  security  structure 
through  increasing  benefits  by  5  percent 
in  January  of  1972,  basing  future  in- 
creases on  cost-of-living  indexes,  in- 
creasing the  amount  an  annuitant  can 
earn  without  losing  any  social  security 
benefits,  entitling  widows  and  widowers 
to  a  benefit  equal  to  the  full  amount 
their  deceased  spouses  would  have  re- 
ceived if  they  were  still  hving,  and  liber- 
alizing the  disability  insurance  protec- 
tion program.  Railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits were  also  increased  by  10  percent, 
effective  January  1,  1971;  other  bills 
pending  would  assist  older  persons  to 
obtain  jobs  through  emergency  public 
service  employment  programs,  and  ex- 
tend medicare  and  medicaid  protection 
to  qualified  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  recipients. 

Both  Chambers  approved  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1971 
which,  besides  continuing  the  existing 
programs  to  carry  out  the  declared  war 
on  poverty,  also  established  a  new  and 
expanded  program  of  educational,  nu- 
tritional and  health  services  to  pre- 
schoolchildren  but  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill.  On  other  fronts,  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
were  approved  and  the  House  passed 
two  bills,  among  others,  important  to 
our  veterans.  One  expands  the  drug 
treatment  program  for  veterans  and  the 
other  extends  hospital  and  medical  care 
benefits  to  veterans'  dependents.  A 
measure  to  expand  the  national  school 
lunch  program  was  also  accepted. 

CONSUMER  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Among  other  measures,  the  House  ap- 
proved the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1971  to  give  additional  help  and  guidance 
to  the  consumer  by  establishing  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  an  independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  set 
up  more  stringent  regulations  and  repre- 
sent the  consumer  in  certain  court  ac- 
tions Also,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Ap- 
propriations Act  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  the  origi- 
nal legislation  was  adopted. 

In  the  physical  environment  field,  a 
number  of  strengthening  measures  were 
approved,  such  as  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  the  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act,  the  extension  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Marine  Protection,   Research,   and 
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Sanctuaries  Act  and  approved  resolu- 
tions to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment  and  a  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere. 

OTHER  LEGISLATION  OF  NATIONAL,  BEGIONAL,  OR- 
GANIZATIONAL AND  INDIVIDUAL  IMPORTANCE 

Within  these  categories,  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  bills  were  considered  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and,  of  course,  they 
cannot  all  be  listed  here.  Among  the  more 
important  I  think  the  following  legis- 
lative actions,  which  I  supported,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned :  Granting  voting  rights 
to  our  younger  citizens,  18  years  of  age 
and  older,  in  all  elections;  the  more 
equitable  revision  and  extension  of  the 
military  draft  law,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  all-volimteer  Army;  the 
equal  rights  amendment;  campaign  elec- 
tion reform;  the  initiation  of  recorded 
teller  votes  in  the  House  for  the  first 
time,  which  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  Chamber  voting  participa- 
tion; also  two  bills  of  particular  interest 
to  small  business,  to  expand  present  and 
to  establish  some  new  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  these  smaller  private  enterprises 
and  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  available 
loans  and  guarantees  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950;  a 
wholesome  and  sensible  beginning  of  the 
separation  and  reduction  of  foreign  mili- 
tary and  development  assistance;  and 
some  additional  reductions  in  unneces- 
sary defense  spending  that  I  have  long 
urged  and  supported. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  amendments  of  1971 
were  approved  to  establish  an  Interde- 
partmental Coimcil  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency to  coordinate  all  Federal  delin- 
quency programs  and  provide  further  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  and  local  en- 
forcement units  to  deal  with  this  urgent 
and  expanding  problem.  Additional  fund- 
ing for  a  comprehensive  study  to  find 
better  ways  to  deal  with  the  marihuana 
and  drug  abuse  problem  was  also  ap- 
proved. 

While  we  are  all  very  happy  that  the 
winding  down  of  our  participation,  to- 
ward complete  withdrawal,  that  I  have 
long  advocated,  in  the  Vietnam  war  is 
steadily  proceeding,  there  appears  to  still 
be  room  for  accelerated  troop  returns  to 
end  the  bloodshed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
To  insure  the  further  and  quickening; 
tempo  of  our  disengagement,  I  support- 
ed several  amendments  to  military  pro- 
curement bills,  that  were  not  adopted,  de- 
signed to  limit  the  spending  of  money  for 
the  further  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
after  a  certain  date,  provided  that  our 
prisoners  of  war  were  released  and  that 
the  safety  of  our  withdrawing  troops 
would  not  be  endangered.  I  shall  continue 
my  individual  and  cooperative  efforts  to 
end  the  tragic  Vietnam  war  as  quickly 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  further  pro- 
longation of  this  summary.  I  believe  that 
the  legislative  actions  I  have  already 
outlined,  together  with  a  host  of  otlier 
and  less  important  matters  that  v.ere 
considered,  constitute  a  substantial  first 
session  record  of  accomplishment  in  the 
various  legislative  fields  of  economic 
stability,    health   improvement,    human 
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needs  and  social  development,  law  en- 
forcement, environmental  and  consumer 
protection,  and  governmental  reform. 
Although  a  good  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished, much,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
done  and  I  very  earnestly  believe  it  will 
be  done  in  the  coming  second  session  of 
this  92d  Congress.  little  could  have  been 
achieved,  in  this  current  session,  without 
the  dedicated  effort,  tolerance,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation  that  was  con- 
tinuously demonstrated  by  the  great 
majority  of  earnest  and  concerned  legis- 
lators of  both  parties  in  the  Congress.  I 
profoundly  hope  that  these  virtues  will 
prevail,  against  all  temptations,  through- 
out the  next  congressional  session. 

Meanwhile,  as  December  25,  1971.  fast 
approaches,  I  want  to  extend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  constituents  the  sincere 
wish  they  will  receive,  on  this  holiday, 
an  abundance  of  the  special  blessings  of 
the  Christmas  season  that  we  all  most 
urgently  need  and  surely  must  have  if 
we  are  to  successfully  work  together  for 
the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  prog- 
ress, with  good  wiU,  here  in  our  own 
troubled  country  and  throughout  this 
uncertain  world. 


A  FORWARD-LOOKING  CONGRESS- 
SUMMARY  OP  THE  FIRST  SESSION 
OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
Just  completed  a  productive  and  respon- 
sible session  of  the  Congress.  I  believe 
that  the  true  impact  of  this  session  has 
not  been  fully  felt  nor  have  its  implica- 
tions for  the  Nation  been  adequately 
understood. 

While  building  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  the  great  89th  and  91st  Con- 
gresses in  the  expansion  of  Federal  sup- 
port of  education,  consumer  protection, 
environmental  control,  health  care,  and 
equal  opportunity,  the  accent  of  this 
Congress  has  been  first  on  widening  de- 
mocracy and  second  on  halting  the  de- 
terioration of  the  economy,  a  problem 
which  the  American  people  consider  the 
most  important  now  confronting  the 
Nation. 

We  have  made  representative  govern- 
ment more  meaningful  on  four  fronts. 
First,  we  have  made  our  proceedings 
more  open  to  public  view.  Operating  un- 
der the  new  Reorganization  Act,  we  have 
used  the  record  teller  vote  and  have 
brought  additional  responsibility  to  our 
deliberations.  This  procedure  alone  has 
effected  an  80-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  Members  voting.  The  publiciz- 
ing of  committee  attendance  and  voting 
has  also  accentuated  our  progress  from 
secrecy  to  the  open  conduct  of  the  public 
business. 

Next,  as  a  result  of  a  study  by  the  se- 
niority committee  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus, we  have  disbursed  responsibility 
among  our  Members,  making  the  House 
itself  a  more  democratic  body.  We  have 
done  this  by  limiting  each  Member  to  one 
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subcommittee  chairmanship  with  the  re- 
sult that  nearly  half  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  either  subcommittee  chair- 
men or  Tanking  minority  members. 

Third,  and  of  historic  moment,  we 
have  broadened  the  franchise  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  States  the  26th  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  in  all  elections.  By  giving  the  right 
to  vote  to  25  million  young  Americans,  we 
have  Joined  historic  Congresses  of  pre- 
vious generations  which  have  abolished 
property  qualifications,  slavery,  and  sex 
discrimination  as  barriers  to  full  suffrage. 
And  finally,  we  stand  ready  to  enact 
into  law  the  first  major  election  reform 
bill  since  1925.  This  legislation  is  a  re- 
sponse to  legitimate  public  concern  over 
the  increasing  influence  of  wealth  in  elec- 
tions, a  tendency  which  threatens  to  sub- 
vert democratic  principles  by  prohibiting 
men  of  ordinary  means  from  competing 
for  public  oflQce. 

This  Congress  should  also  be  remem- 
bered for  the  initiatives  it  has  taken  to 
cure  an  aflBicted  economy. 

When  we  convened  in  January,  we 
found  the  Nation's  economy  in  complete 
disarray.  The  legacy  of  full  employment 
bequeathed  President  Nixon  by  the  out- 
going Democrats  in  January  1969  had 
been  dissipated  and  replaced  in  2  years 
by  an  additional  2  milhon  Jobless  Amer- 
icans. After  witnessing  a  steady  growth 
of  the  economy  throughout  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years,  we  were  now  faced  with 
an  industrial  plant  operating  below  75 
percMit  of  capacity  and  an  annual  GNP 
$74  billion  below  its  potential. 

The  costs  to  the  Nation  of  this  delib- 
erate slowdown  have  been  enormous.  Far 
from  bringing  down  prices  as  intended, 
administration  policies  produced  an  un- 
precedented combination  of  inflation  and 
recession.  The  cost  of  living  was  12  per- 
cent higher  in  January  than  it  had  been 
2  years  before,  and  unemployment  was 
approaching  the  10-year  high  of  6  per- 
cent where  it  has  stayed  throughout  the 
year.  The  number  of  Americans  living  in 
poverty  increased  in  1970  for  the  first 
time  in  a  decade,  and  welfare  rolls  also 
hit  alltime  highs. 

Believing  that  the  country  could  no 
longer  afford  inaction,  the  92d  Congress 
extended  the  authority  it  had  given  the 
President  in  1970  to  control  wages  and 
prices,  and  urged  him  once  again  to  act 
immediately.  The  Congress  approved 
emergency  employment  legislaticm  and 
accelerated  public  works  authorization  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
attack  on  Joblessness. 

And  after  the  President  finally  adopted 
our  recommendations  on  August  15,  we 
expeditiously  enacted  tax  relief  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  a  further  extension 
of  the  economic  stabilization  legislation 
to  give  full  latitude  to  the  phase  n  pro- 
posal. The  Congress  strengthened  and  re- 
fined both  these  measures  to  provide 
balamce  and  equitable  treatment  for  all 
Americans. 

While  the  economic  prognosis  is  still 
mixed,  we  stand  ready  to  take  further 
initiatives  as  required  to  bring  our  econ- 
omy back  to  full  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment. When  we  return  in  January, 
we  have  other  imfinished  business  as 
well — water    pollution,    housing,    rural 
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develoiwnent,  aid  to  educaUon,  and  other 
measures  of  importance  to  the  Nation. 
I  feel  that  we  can  and  will  build  proudly 
on  the  solid  record  of  accompUshment  of 
the  92d  Congress  to  date. 

THE    ECONOMT 
COST  or  LIVING  STABILIZATION  ACT 

On  its  own  initiative  the  Congress  kept 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
operative  through  April  30.  1972,  despite 
the  President's  repeated  disclaimers  that 
he  would  not  invoke  the  wage-price  con- 
trol mechanism  it  authorized.  However 
when  the  continuing  poor  performance  of 
our  economy  led  to  the  August  15  un- 
veiling of  the  new  economic  program,  the 
President  requested  a  further  extendon 
of  the  controls,  and  we  complied  by  mak- 
ing the  act  operative  until  1973  while  in- 
cluding additional  provision  for  standby 
authority  to  control  interest  rates.  We 
also  reinstituted  a  scheduled  January  1 
1972,  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees  and 
set  guidelines  for  retroactivity,  to  elim- 
inate inequities  and  insure  fair  treat- 
ment for  all  sectors. 

EMESGENCT  EMPLOTMENT  ACT 

With  deeply  persistent  unemployment 
the  most  troublesome  aspect  of  our  slug- 
gish economy,  we  enacted  several  bills  to 
give  the  Job  market  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
The  Emergency  Employment  Act  author- 
izes $2.25  billion  over  the  next  2  yean 
to  reimburse  State  and  local  governments 
for  placing  the  unemployed  in  public 
service  jobs — in  health,  education,  sani- 
tation, public  works,  environmental  con- 
trol. It  provides  for  special  consideration 
for  Vietnam  veterans  and  earmarks  funds 
for  unemployed  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel.  With  unemployment 
hovering  consistently  at  the  6-percent 
level  throughout  1971  we  hoped  that  this 
Federal  stimulus  would  create  150.000 
Jobs,  and  we  expedited  a  separate  $1  bD- 
lion  appropriation  in  early  August  to  get 
the  act  immediately  implemented. 

ACCELZEATED    PUBLIC    WORKS 

Another  major  congressional  initiative 
aimed  at  our  pervasive  unemployment 
problem  would  have  authorized  $5.5  bil- 
lion for  a  program  of  accelerated  public 
works  projects,  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  $2  billion  that  was  ear- 
marked for  job  creation  in  speeded-up 
public  works  projects  proved  unaccept- 
able to  the  President,  however,  and  drew 
a  veto  which  the  Senate  sustained.  With 
such  administration  intransigence  to- 
ward the  highest  unemployment  in  a  dec- 
ade, we  were  forced  to  redraft  a  com- 
promise bill  to  extend  Appalachia  aid  and 
EDA,  with  only  $500  million  for  employ- 
ment in  accelerated  public  works. 
Though  we  passed  this  legislation  on 
August  5.  the  President  did  not  order  its 
implementation  until  December,  with  a 
fm-ther  inexplicable  delay  until  February 
for  the  first  payrolls  as  another  sign  of 
administration  indifference  to  the  devas- 
tating impact  of  unemployment. 

REVENUE    ACT 

To  provide  stimulation  for  a  lagging 
economy  we  approved  $15.8  billion  in  per- 
sonal and  business  tax  relief.  These  tax 
breaks  included  a  7-percent  investment 
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tax  credit  for  Industry  and  speedup  of 
personal  tax  exemption  and  deduction  In- 
creases scheduled  for  subsequent  years. 
The  package  also  repealed  the  automobile 
excise  tax,  authorized  tax  credits  and 
deductions  for  contributions  to  presiden- 
tial campaigns,  and  included  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  exports. 

E.XPORT    EXPANSION    riNANCE    ACT 

In  light  of  a  worsening  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position,  threatening  our  first  in- 
ternational trade  deficit  in  this  century, 
we  extended  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
June  30,  1974,  and  raised  the  ceiling  on 
funds  for  loans,  guarantees,  and  export 
insurance  from  $13.5  bilUon  to  $20  bil- 
lion. We  also  gave  the  Bank  greater  flexi- 
bility by  removing  its  accounts  from  the 
Federal  budget  and  by  eliminating  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  restraints  on  export 
credit. 

INTEREST    EQUALIZATION    TAX 

We  also  extended  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  through  March  31,  1973,  to  re- 
duce the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital.  This 
statute  places  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of 
foreign  securities  by  American  citizens 
and  contains  other  disincentives  to  dis- 
courage foreigners  from  acquiring  capital 
in  the  United  States.  Several  existing 
exemptions  from  this  tax  were  eliminated 
this  year  because  of  the  serious  balance- 
of -payments  problems. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    LOAN    CEILING    INCREASE 

To  ease  problems  faced  by  small  busi- 
nessmen during  recessionary  times,  we 
increased  SBA's  outstanding  loan  ceiling 
from  $2.2  billion  to  $3.1  billion  for  regular 
and  displaced  loans,  trade  adjustment 
loans,  prime  contracts,  and  opportunity 
loans  through  fiscal  1972. 

UNEMPLOTMKNT   COMPENSATION 

In  a  bill  amending  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  collec- 
tion system,  we  authorized  the  payment 
of  an  additional  13  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefits  in  States 
with  a  jobless  rate  over  6.5  percent. 

RETIREES 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS 

To  help  senior  citizens  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living,  we  enacted  a  10-percent 
social  security  benefit  increase  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  affecting  approxi- 
mately 26  milhon  recipients.  We  also 
raised  the  minimum  benefit  and  included 
other  Mberalizations  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  in  this  package,  part  of  the 
public  debt  ceiling  increase  bill. 

RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    BENEFITS 

We  enacted  the  same  increase  for  rail- 
road retirees,  giving  them  a  10-percent 
raise  retroactive  to  January  1. 

WELFARE    REFORM 

H.R.  1  as  passed  by  the  House  includes 
an  additional  5-percent  social  security 
benefit  increase  effective  Jime  1972, 
raises  the  allowable  outside  earnings 
limit,  provides  a  cost-of-Uving  clause  for 
futuie  increases,  expands  hospital  insur- 
ance and  medicare  benefits,  and  incorpo- 
rates numerous  other  liberallzaUons  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes Federal  assumption  of  assistance 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  and 
partial  takeover  of  AFDC;  establishes 
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national  uniform  eligibility  standards  for 
welfare;  and  provides  training  and  work 
incentives  and  day-care  services  as  part 
of  our  effort  to  break  the  welfare  de- 
pendency cycle  and  to  provide  State  and 
local  fiscal  relief. 

INDIVIDUAL    RIGHTS 
EQUAL    RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

The  House  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  approved  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  for  a  long  overdue  removal  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  employ- 
ment, schooling,  and  equity.  The  Senate 
has  yet  to  act. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION    ACT 

We  authorized  the  creation  of  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  act  on  behalf 
of  consumers  in  formal  proceedings  con- 
ducted in  Federal  agencies  and  in  court 
actions.  The  CPA  would  be  empowered 
to  seek  review  of  other  agencies'  actions 
and  require  explanation  for  decisions  af- 
fecting consumers  in  wTiting.  In  light  of 
the  administration's  opposition  to  a  sep- 
arate agency,  the  bill  also  establishes  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  No  Senate  action  to  date. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
ENFORCEMENT 

The  House  in  September  passed  a  bill 
to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  authority  to  institute 
court  action  against  an  employer  or  labor 
union  for  failing  to  observe  laws  against 
job  discrimination.  No  Senate  action. 

EMERGENCY  DETENTION  CAMP  PROHIBITION 

This  act  repeals  title  11  of  the  1950 
Internal  Security  Act  and  thereby  re- 
moves from  the  executive  branch  the 
authority  to  hold  individuals  in  emer- 
gency detention  on  the  basis  of  suspicion 
of  espionage. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITT  AMENDMENTS 

We  approved  a  landmark  Child  Devel- 
opment Act  as  a  provision  of  the  2-year 
extension  of  the  antipoverty  programs, 
but  the  package  drew  a  regrettable  Pres- 
idential veto.  It  would  have  authorized  $2 
bilUon  for  comprehensive  day-care  serv- 
ices— for  education,  health,  nutrition — 
for  more  than  1  milMon  preschool  chil- 
dren beginning  in  1972.  The  bill  also 
would  have  established  an  independent 
nonprofit  legal  services  corporation  and 
extended  the  important  Job  Corps. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  other 
Federal  manpower  programs,  while  for- 
bidding the  transfer  of  poverty  programs 
from  OEO  without  prior  congressional 
approval.  The  President's  veto  was  most 
perplexing  after  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  poverty  increased  for  the 
first  time  in  a  decade  in  1970. 

ALASKA  NATIYE  LAND  CLAIMS 

Piovndes  cash  payments  and  Isuid  al- 
lotments to  Alaska  Natives  to  settle  long- 
standing territorial  claims. 

ELECTIONS 
18- YEAR-OLD  VOTE  AMENDMENT 

Congress  paved  the  way  for  the  26th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with 
March  23  approval  of  the  amendment  to 
lower  the  votang  age  to  18  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  elections.  The  time- 
liness of  this  action  was  imderscored 
when  Ohio  became  the  38th  State  to 
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ratify  on  June  30,  the  speediest  approval 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

CAMPAIGN    REFORM 

Congress  approved  the  first  significant 
election  reform  legislation  since  1925  with 
a  bill  to  set  limits  on  campaign  advertis- 
ing and  establish  stringent  reporting  and 
disclosure  requirements.  The  conference 
report  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
in  the  House  in  January. 

HEALTH 
HEALIH    MANPOWER    ACT 

The  major  health  bill  of  this  session 
authorizes  $2.9  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  for  student  loans  and  scholarships, 
and  for  replacement,  rehabiUtation,  and 
construction  of  medical  teaching  facil- 
ities— medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
veterinary  medicine,  optcmetry,  podia- 
try, and  pharmacy.  In  response  to  the 
national  shortage  of  50,000  doctors  and 
more  than  250,000  allied  health  profes- 
sionals, it  also  increases  capitation 
grants,  encourages  innovation  and  re- 
search in  teaching  methods,  provides 
special  project  grants  for  institutions  in 
fiscal  crisis,  and  offers  incentives  to  prac- 
tice in  areas  short  of  doctors. 

NURSES    Tn.\ININC    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

This  companion  measure  authorizes 
$855  million  for  the  next  3  years  for  the 
training  of  nurses  and  for  institutional 
assistance  and  construction,  in  order  to 
meet  the  national  shortage  of  150,000 
nurses. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

In  June  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  fimds  for  the  na- 
tional free  and  reduced-price  school 
lunch  program.  When  the  Agriculture 
Department  later  attempted  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  average  Federal  con- 
tribution, congressional  protests  led  to 
an  alternative  USDA  announcement  of 
a  cliange  in  ehgibility  standards  that 
would  have  eliminated  as  many  as  1  mil- 
hon children  from  the  program.  The 
Congress  then  passed  a  joint  resolution 
to  restore  funding  and  prohibit  any  re- 
duction in  the  nimiber  of  children  as- 
sisted. 

ATTACK    ON    CANCER 

The  House-passed  bill  authorized  more 
tloan  $1.5  billion  for  a  greatly  expanded 
Federal  research  effort.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion created  an  independent  agency, 
while  the  House  voted  to  keep  the  Can- 
cer Institute  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  a  view  which  prevailed  in  con- 
ference. 

VETERANS    HEALTH 

The  House  this  year  approved  legisla- 
tion to  provide  VA  facihty  treatment  for 
veterans  or  military  personnel  addicted 
to  narcotics;  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  VA  medical  schools;  to  extend 
veterans  nursing  home  care;  and  to 
broaden  medical  care  for  veterans,  de- 
pendents, and  survivors. 

FARM 

RURAL   TELEPHONE    BANK 

This  legislation  provides  capital  for 
financing  for  telephone  cooperatives  and 
companies  serving  rural  areas,  financed 
through  sale  of  stock  and  debentures,  In- 
cluding $300  million  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment purchases. 
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FABM    CREDIT   ACT 

This  act  authorizes  farm  credit  institu- 
tions to  lend  up  to  15  percent  of  their 
funds  to  nonfarm  rural  residents  for 
housing,  raises  the  Federal  land  bank 
loan  limit,  and  modernizes  and  stream- 
lines the  statutory  r  uthority  of  the  farm 
credit  system. 

CONSOLIDATED   FARMERS    HOME   ADMINISTRATION 
ACT 

This  act  makes  the  authority  for  insur- 
ing loans  under  the  1961  act  permanent, 
including  the  farm  ownership  loan  pro- 
gram, the  water  and  sewer  loan  pro- 
§fram,  and  the  association  loan  program. 

STRATEGIC  STOHABLE  ACRICULTtTRAL  COMMODITIES 
ACT 

Passed  late  in  the  session,  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  purchase  up  to  300  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  25  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  as  a  reserve,  both  to  increase  farm 
income  and  to  take  this  year's  huge  sur- 
pluses off  their  hands  in  storage  for  pos- 
sible future  shortages.  It  also  raises  the 
loan  level  on  feed  grains  and  wheat  by  25 
percent  whenever  a  commodity  adjust- 
ment program  results  in  an  addition  to 
reserve  stocks,  effective  for  1971  crops. 
The  Senate  has  yet  to  act. 

EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION 

In  order  to  give  school  administrators 
time  to  plan  ahead  for  the  1971-72  school 
year,  we  separated  the  education  appro- 
priation and  cleared  it  on  June  30.  The 
bill  authorizes  expenditures  of  $5.1  bil- 
lion, almost  $400  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Including  $1.99  billion  for 
elementary  and  secondary,  $1.34  billion 
for  higher  education,  and  substantial 
fimds  for  impact  aid,  education  for  the 
handicapped,  vocational,  and  adult  edu- 
cation, education  professions  develop- 
ment, libraries,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment. This  was  the  first  education  ap- 
propriation to  clear  Congress  before  the 
fiscal  year  in  14  years. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    AMENDMENTS 

The  House  bill  authorizes  $24  billion 
in  aid  for  institutions  and  students  from 
1972-76.  It  amends  and  extends  the  High- 
er Education  Act,  the  NDEA,  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  and  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act.  Among  its  om- 
nibus provisions  are  expanded  assist- 
ance to  libraries,  aid  to  developing  insti- 
tutions, increased  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  extension  and  hberaliza- 
tion  of  the  student  guaranteed  loan 
program,  increased  work-study  funds, 
expanded  NDEA  loans,  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities,  gen- 
eral aid  to  institutions  based  on  enroll- 
ment and  need,  a  new  program  for  aid  for 
occupational  assistance,  and  $1.5  billion 
for  desegregation  assistance.  Final  pas- 
sage is  expected  early  in  the  second 
session  after  House-Senate  differences 
are  reconciled. 

ENVIRONMENT 
PESTICIDE    CONTROLS 

This  bill  is  designed  to  regulate  the 
use  of  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  roden- 
ticides  by  placing  controls  and  registra- 
tion requirements  on  their  manufactur- 
ing and  use. 
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MARINE    DUMPING 

This  legislation  will  prohibit  unregu- 
lated dumping  of  waste  matter  into  the 
oceans,  coastal  waters,  or  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  will  ban  the  transportation 
or  dumping  of  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare agents  or  radioactive  wastes  in  the 
same  waters.  Transportation  or  dumping 
of  such  wastes  could  only  be  carried  out 
after  thorough  review  of  possible  viola- 
tions of  water  quality  standards.  The 
conference  report  is  expected  to  be  ready 
early  in  the  second  session. 

WATER    POLLUTION 

While  extensive  hearings  on  compre- 
hensive water  pollution  legislation  con- 
tinued up  into  December,  we  extended 
the  existing  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act, 
with  a  $2-bUlion  appropriation  for  grants 
to  local  governments  for  construction  of 
water  treatment  facilities  in  fiscal  1972. 
Comprehensive  new  legislation  is  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda  for  1972. 

SALINE    WATER    CONVERSION    ACT 

This  legislation  extends  for  another  5 
years — through  fiscal  1977— the  Federal 
saline  water  conversion  program,  and 
expands  It  to  cover  chemically  con- 
taminated water  that  can  be  purified  by 
desalinization  and  to  deal  with  waste 
problems  as  well  when  applicable. 

NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL    DATA    SYSTEM 

This  legislation  would  create  a  central 
facility  to  be  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  new  and  existing  information  on  en- 
vironmental matters.  All  Federal  agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  provide  full 
information  for  the  system,  and  data 
would  also  be  gathered  from  State  and 
local  governments,  private  institutions, 
and  foreign  soiu-ces.  No  Senate  action. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 
DRAFT    EXTENSION    AND    MILITARY    PAY    RAISE 

The  Selective  Service  Act  was  extended 
to  June  30. 1973.  with  new  procedural  and 
appeal  rights  for  draftees.  A  pay  increase, 
$2.4  billion  during  the  first  year,  is  a 
step  toward  ascertaining  whether  the 
Nation's  defense  needs  can  be  met  with 
an  all-volunteer  force.  The  bill  also 
urges  the  President  to  terminate  activ- 
ities in  Indochina  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date. 


CORN  BELT  FARMERS  HIT  BY 
INCOME  BLIGHT 


HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  because  of  the  expected  com  blight, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  called 
upon  American  farmers  to  plant  an  ad- 
ditional 8.9  million  acres  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  national  feed  grain  shortage. 

Due  to  favorable  weather  conditions 
and  other  factors  the  expected  blight  did 
not  materialize  to  a  significant  extent 
and  a  record  5.5  billion  bushels  of  corn 
was  grown. 

In  an  article  in  the  December  issue  of 
Today's  Farmer.  Mr.  Fred  V.  Heinkel. 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Coalition,  and 
president  of  Midcontinent  Farmers  As- 
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sociation,  and  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
agricultural  experts  notes  the  effect  of 
this  increased  production  on  farm  in- 
come. 

Mr.  Heinkel  points  out  that  farmers 
spent  more  time  and  money  to  produce 
32  percent  more  corn  and  for  much  less 
in  gross  income  than  in  either  1969  or 
1970. 

Mr.  Heinkel  further  states : 

Such  an  outcome  Is  unfair  to  farmers.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the  total  cost  of 
this  nation's  food  supply  "Insurance." 

He  also  urges  that  the  Congress  pass 
legislation  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of 
the  crop  success — price  disaster  of  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  producing  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  people  in 
the  United  States  we  must  also  provide 
the  American  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  fair  return  for  his  investment  and 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Heinkel's  article  entitled  "How  To  Avoid 
a  Repeat  of  Corn  Price  Disaster,"  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Avoid  a  Repeat  of  Corn  Pricb 

Disaster 

(By  P.  V.  Heinkel) 

The  disastrous  price  situation  faced  by 
farmers  as  a  result  of  excess  production  un- 
der the  1971  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
Is  getting  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Two  proposals.  In  my  Judgement,  rank  as 
the  most  Important  farm  legislation  before 
this  session  of  Congress.  Either  or  both,  If 
promptly  enacted  Into  law.  could  prevent 
a  repeat  of  the  present  grain  price  disaster. 
Both  can  be  Justlfled  In  terms  of  the  public's 
Interest  In  assuring  adequate  and  depend- 
able supplies  of  food. 

One  proposal  would  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  to  require  an  Increase  of 
25  percent  In  the  loan  rates  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  when  the  crop  adjustment  pro- 
gram encourages  production  greater  than 
current  need — as  was  the  case  this  year. 

Several  Senate  bills,  including  one  intro- 
duced by  Missouri's  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, would  add  such  provision  to  the  law. 
Symington's  bill  also  would  permit  farmers 
to  store  their  crops  under  loans  for  periods 
of  up  to  three  years. 

Such  legislation  makes  good  sense.  If  more 
grain  Is  needed,  the  loan  rates  should  be 
raised  to  reflect  that  need.  And  price  protec- 
tion Is  deserved  by  farmers  who  cooperate 
with  USDA  programs  to  Increase  acreage  as 
a  means  of  Insuring  against  possible  food 
shortage. 

Another  proposal — embodied  in  bills  Intro- 
duced by  Iowa  Congressman  Neal  Smith  and 
Minnesota  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey — would 
create  a  strategic  grain  reserve.  It  would  au- 
thorize USDA  to  buy  and  hold  grain  for  use 
only  when  demand  exceeds  supply.  Such 
stocks  of  grain  would  be  Isolated  and  rotated 
so  .-IS  not  to  depress  market  prices. 

If  promptly  enacted  Into  law,  this  legisla- 
tion could  result  In  Immediate  price  Im- 
provement. It  could  remove  from  the  market 
a  big  part  of  the  1971  production  excess— an 
excess  which  otherwise  threatens  to  cloud  the 
market  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  long-run,  strategic  reserve  legisla- 
tion would  set  the  stage  for  realistic  produc- 
tion goals  in  farm  programs  of  the  future.  If, 
for  example,  the  government  had  held  a 
strategic  reserve  of  grain  last  winter,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  been 
spared  a  decision  that  was  dlflScult — also  dls- 
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astrous  and  embarrassing,  as  things  turned 
out. 

Testifying  last  month  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  voiced  MFA's  sup- 
port for  Senator  Symington's  bill  and  for 
strategic  grain  reserve  proposals.  I  suggested 
that  a  review  of  what  has  been  happening 
points  clearly  to  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Twice  in  recent  years — In  1987  with  wheat, 
and  sigaln  this  year  with  feed  grain — farm 
programs  have  been  administered  to  assure 
abundance.  In  both  years,  the  objective  was 
achieved.  But  in  both  years,  also,  farmers 
were  hit  with  low  prices  and  income. 

To  illustrate  how  badly  feed  grain  farmers 
have  been  hurt  this  year,  we  need  only  com- 
pare corn  income  to  farmers  in  the  last  three 
years. 

Two  years  ago,  in  1969,  farmers  harvested 
4.6-billlOQ  bushels  of  ccaTi.  The  price  during 
October,  Noveml)er  and  December  that  fall 
averaged  $1.09  per  bushel.  The  crop  had  a 
value  of  slightly  more  than  ts-bllllon. 

Last  year.  In  1970.  with  blight  and  drought 
curbing  yields,  the  com  crop  was  reduced  to 
4.1-bllllon  bushels.  Harvest  prices  averaged 
$1.33  per  bushel.  Value  of  the  crop  was  more 
than  $5.5-bllllon. 

Then  in  1971.  fearing  a  recurrence  of  blight 
and  to  assure  abundance  of  feed  grains, 
USDA  relaxed  planting  restrictions.  Fanners 
were  encouraged — in  some  cases,  practi- 
cally forced — to  plant  more  acres.  The  blight 
threat  did  not  materialise.  Growing  condi- 
tions, generally,  were  good.  Result:  A  corn 
crop  of  about  6.5-bUllon  bushels.  Corn  has 
been  selling  for  around  90  cents  per  bushel. 
And  the  market  value  of  the  big  crop  Is 
less  than  either  of  the  two  previous  years. 

Basically,  In  1971.  we  Increased  com  pro- 
duction by  about  33  percent — and  the  price 
per  bushel  dropped  about  33.5  percent. 

No  wonder  farmers  are  In  distress!  They 
worked  more  hours,  burned  more  fuel,  put 
more  wear  on  their  equipment  and  spent 
more  fertilizer,  seed  and  chemicals — only 
to  end  up  with  less  gross  corn  Income  than 
In  either  of  the  previous  two  years. 

Such  an  outcome  Is  unfair  to  farmers. 
They  should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the  total 
cost  of  this  nation's  food  supply  "Insurance". 

Such  an  outcome  also  Is  embarrassing  to 
the  White  House  and  to  the  USDA  objective 
of  farm  price  stabilization.  It  tends  to  dis- 
credit farm  programs  in  general.  And  it 
does,  in  fact,  reflect  a  backward  step  In  at- 
tempts to  improve  farm  Income. 

What  has  happened  this  year  soon  will  be 
history.  No  amount  of  explanation  or  lam- 
entation can  erase  the  tragedy  of  1971  from 
the  financial  statements  of  this  nation's 
grain  farmers.  But  we  can  learn — and  we 
should   learn — from   this   experience. 

Tlie  point  of  this  discussion — and  of  my 
testimony  last  month  in  Washington.  DC. — 
Is  this:  The  compelling  need  for  higher  loan 
rates  and  'or  a  strategic  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram has  been  clearly  demonstated. 

The  disaster  of  1971  could  have  been 
averted  If  legislation  now  propoMd  bad 
been  "on  the  books"  a  year  ago.  To  avoid  a 
repeat  performance,  the  legislation  shoiUd 
be  enacted  Into  law.  So  let's  encourage  Con- 
gress to  act  on  the  proposals — favorably  and 
with  dl.spatch. 


DR.  RALPH  BUNCHE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1971 

Mr.    SHRIVER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
passing  of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  former 
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Under  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  leaves  a  great  void  for  those 
who  are  concerned  about  achieving  peace 
and  understanding  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  lost  a  great  and  dedi- 
cated citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  an  eloquent  spokesman  and  effective 
worker  for  the  cause  of  peace.  More  than 
that  he  knew  the  hardships  of  prejudice 
but  he  stood  In  the  forefront  of  tiiose 
working  to  strengthen  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  black 
man  in  the  United  States  will  stand  as  a 
milestone  of  history. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle, 
which  appropriately  concludes  that  "the 
world  needs  leaders  of  his  stature  today 
more  than  ever  before." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  former  undersecre- 
tary general  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
1950  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  died  Thurs- 
day at  67. 

Dr.  Bunche.  a  key  diplomat  for  more  than 
20  years  since  his  triumphal  success  In  nego- 
tiating the  difficult  1949  armistice  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs,  was  an  ideal  Interna- 
tional civil  servant. 

He  was  a  black  man  of  learning  and  ex- 
perience but  he  was  open  to  all  men  and 
their  ideas. 

Though  he  gave  the  outward  appearance 
of  calm,  be  could  haggle,  bicker,  balrsplit 
and  browbeat.  If  necessary.  But  bis  success 
at  diplomacy  apparently  was  based  mostly 
upon  his  seemingly  boundless  energy  and 
the  order  and  timing  of  bis  moves. 

A  master  in  the  application  of  practical 
psychology,  Dr.  Bunche  became  a  legend  at 
the  UJf.,  for  which  he  directed  peace-keep- 
ing efl'orts  In  the  Suez  area  in  1956,  the 
Congo  In  1960  and  Cyprus  in  1964. 

Shortly  before  he  died,  he  had  retired  as 
the  U.N.  under-secretary  general  for  special 
political  affairs.  As  such  he  had  been  Secre- 
tary General  Tbant's  most  influential  po- 
litical adviser. 

In  that  post  he  had  been  the  highest 
American  figure   In  the   world  organization. 

Dr.  Bunche  probably  was  the  most  promi- 
nent black  man  of  his  era  whose  stature  did 
not  derive  mostly  from  racial  milltance  or 
endeavors  specifically  in  behalf  of  his  race. 

He  was  deeply  sensitive  to  racial  problems, 
but  his  perspective  was  beyond  the  day-to- 
day trials  of  discrimination. 

The  world  needs  leaders  of  his  stature 
today  more  than  ever  before. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  CALLS  FOR  AN 
END  TO  THE  BLOOD  LOTTERY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
18  years,  organized  labor  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  forces  pushing  for  adequate 
supplies  of  pure  and  safe  blood  in  this 
country.  They  have  constantly  stressed 
the  importance  of  donating  blood,  and 
the  union  men  and  women  of  the  coun- 
try have  responded  magnificently.  The 
American  Red  Cross  estimates  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  blood  it  collects  is  do- 
nated by  imion  members. 
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In  addition  to  their  donor  recruitment 
activities,  the  AFL  concerns  itself  with 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  blood  crisis  in 
America  today.  They  have  been  among 
the  strongest  voices  calling  for  reform 
of  the  outdated  and  dangerous  blood 
system  that  generates  thousands  of  un- 
necessary deaths  from  serum  hepatitis 
every  year. 

In  their  February  1971  meeting  in  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.,  the  AFL  passed  an  im- 
portant policy  statement  on  blood  banks. 
This  statement  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  Red  Cross  as  part  of  their 
"action  plan"  and  is  the  basis  for  many 
of  the  specific  provisions  in  my  bill,  HJl. 
11828,  the  National  Blood  Bank  Act.  En- 
actment of  a  bill  such  as  this  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  ending  the  deswily  lot- 
tery involxmtarily  played  by  blood  recip- 
ients in  large  sections  of  America  today. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  send  my  colleagues 
any  further  information  on  my  bill  they 
can  use.  The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  the  APlr-CIO  KxBCxrnvE 
COT7NCIL  ON  Blood  Banks 

Commercially  obtained  blood,  which  tends 
to  attract  tmdeslrable  blood  donors,  results 
In  blood  and  blood  components  carrying  ten 
to  thirty  times  the  risk  of  transmitting 
serum  hepatitis  than  blood  and  blood  com- 
ponents from  volunteers. 

Commercial  blood  banks  which  are  fed- 
erally licensed  by  the  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  may  transport  blood  across  state  lines, 
thereby  creating  the  risk  of  exposing  all 
segments  of  the  nation's  population  to  trans- 
fusion hepatitis. 

Since,  according  to  professional  authorities, 
there  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  method 
to  detect  the  presence  of  hepatitis  In  blood 
or  Its  components,  the  only  reliable  means  to 
effectively  reduce  the  transmission  of  serum 
hepatitis  is  to  stop  the  use  of  commercial 
blood  and  to  expand  the  volunteer  blood  pro- 
gram. 

The  APL-CIO  therefore,  recommends  the 
following: 

INCENTIVES 

A  nationally  controlled  blood  program  be 
developed,  through  the  American  Red  Cross, 
If  possible,  which  would  Insure  adequate 
quantities  of  volunteer  blood  through  better 
means  of  recruitment  and  incentives.. 

LICENSING 

All  blood  banks  should  be  federally  li- 
censed under  federal  standards  and  Inspec- 
tion. 

ASStTRANCE 

All  blood  Insurance  coverage  programs 
should  be  replaced  with  voluntaxy  blood 
assurance  programs,  and  the  assurance  should 
apply  nationwide  without  regard  to  residence 
or   other   requirements — except  need. 

LOW-RISK  BLOOD 

A  volunteer  contributing  to  a  blood  as- 
surance program  should  receive  "low-risk" 
blood  when  he  or  his  designees  are  to  be 
transfused. 

LABELING 

Until  an  ideally  comprehensive  program 
Is  developed,  the  DBS  of  the  NIH  should  im- 
mediately Implement  a  system  for  the  man- 
datory labeling  of  each  unit  of  blood  and  each 
blood  component  as  either  "low-risk"  (ex- 
cluding prisoner  blood)  or  "high-risk"  (com- 
mercial blood)  BO  that  each  Individual  or 
his  physician  can  be  notified  if  only  "high- 
risk"  blood  Is  available  before  a  transfusion 
is  given. 

OCTLAWINC  OF  COMMERCLAL  BLOOD  BANKS 

All  commercial  blood  banks  should  be  out- 
lawed by  Government  action.  Federal,  State 
and  local. 
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PROTECTING  WORKERS'  PENSIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SEN.^TK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  two  newspaper  articles  concerning 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  provide 
more  protection  for  workers*  pensions  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Sept.  6,  1971) 

Orifitn  Will  StrBMn  Two  Bills  To  Pbotect 

WoBKzxs'  Pensions 

(By  Richard  A.  Ryan) 

Washington. — Two  bills  aimed  at  protect- 
ing pension  benefits  for  30  million  American 
workers  will  be  Introduced  by  Senator  Robert 
P.  Qrlffln,  Michigan  Republican,  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  Wednesday. 

One  measure  would  require  private  pension 
plana  to  provide  full  earned  retirement  bene- 
fits to  workers  after  10  years  of  service  with 
the  same  employer. 

The  bill  also  would  establish  an  Insurance 
program  through  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  guarantee  that  no  employee  loses 
his  vested  Interest  In  a  pension  plan  if  It  Is 
terminated  Involuntarily. 

The  second  measure  would  require  admin- 
istrators to  be  held  accountable  for  misman- 
agement of  pension  funds.  It  also  would  as- 
sure that  workers  be  kept  fully  Informed  of 
their  pension  rights. 

"The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  re- 
spond afBrmatlvely  to  the  need  of  working 
men  and  women  for  more  effective  protection 
of  their  pension  rights,"  Qrlffln  said. 

Under  Qrlflan's  proposal,  employers  having 
pension  plans  less  than  10  years  old  would  be 
required  to  vest  workers  after  15  years  of 
service. 
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Services  also  need  not  be  continuous.  An 
employee  could  qualify  for  pension  benefits 
after  10  years  of  employment,  even  If  there 
were  breaks  In  his  service. 

The  act  also  creates  a  Pension  Benefit  In- 
surance Corp.  (PBIC)  within  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  Insurance  would  protect 
the  worker  if  the  pension  plan  shovild  be 
ended  for  any  reason. 

The  need  for  such  Insurance  was  demon- 
strated by  a  recent  UAW  study  of  40  UAW- 
negotiated  plans  which  ended  between  1959; 
and 

25  percent  of  the  plans  paid  no  benefits  to 
retirees  or  those  eligible  to  retire. 

75  percent  paid  no  benefits  or  reduced 
benefits,  to  workers  between  the  ages  of  50 
and   60. 

52.5  percent  paid  no  benefits  to  any  workers 
below  age  50. 

The  second  bill  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
welfare  and  pension  plans  disclosure  act  of 
1958. 

Basically,  it  assures  a  worker  the  right  to 
know  the  full  details  of  his  pension  plan  and 
what  benefits  he  has  accrued,  and  establishes 
his  right  to  svie  in  Federal  Court  to  enforce 
the  disclosure  provisions. 

"The  legislation  would  require  that  workers 
be  informed  in  clear  and  simple  terms  of  their 
rights  under  a  pension  plan,"  Grlffln  said. 

"It  is  hardly  too  much  to  expect  that  those 
who  know  what  is  in  the  plan  will  make  every 
effort  to  inform  the  worker  of  his  rights." 

(From  Michigan  AFL-CIO  News,  Sept.  8. 

1971] 

Griffin  Bills  To  Deal  With  Retiree  Plans 

Washington,  DC. — Two  bills  to  "establish 
Important  new  protection  for  workers  covered 
by  private  pension  plans"  will  be  Introduced 
by  Senator  Robert  P.  Qrlffln  (R.  Mich.)  when 
Congress  reconvenes  this  week. 

The  first  bill,  titled  the  Pension  Protection 
Act  of  1971.  would  establish  a  federal  insur- 
ance program  to  guard  against  employee 
benefit  losses  in  the  event  a  pension  plan 
Is  terminated. 
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It  would  require  vesting  of  employe  rights 
after  a  specific  period  of  employment. 

The  other  measure  would  assure  that  work- 
ers will  be  better  Informed  of  their  pension 
rights  and  that  administrators  will  be  held 
accountable  for  mlsmanagemeiit  of  pension 
funds,  according  to  Qrlffln. 

Qriffln's  first  bill  would  require  full  vesting 
for  workers  with  10  years'  service  under  plans 
in  operation  more  than  10  years.  For  plans 
less  than  10  years  old,  employers  would  be 
required  to  vest  workers  after  15  years  of 
service. 


VOTING  AND  ATTENDANCE  RECORD, 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  1971. 

The  record  includes  all  rollcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description  of 
the  bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion only:  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  the  bills  completely  or  to  elab- 
orate upon  the  issues  involved. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  collect 
in  one  place  information  which  is  scat- 
tered through  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  provide  any  interested  constitutent 
with  a  simple  compilation  of  my  voting 
and  attendance  record. 

The  report  follows : 


Rollcall  No.    1971  Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


1  — 
2... 
3... 
4... 
5... 
6... 
7... 


8.. 
9.. 


Jan.  21 
.  .do  .. 
...do... 


.  .do  . 
Jan.  22 
...do  .. 
...do... 


.do  .. 
.do  .. 


Call  of  the  House 
Election  of  Speaket 

Quorum  call 

do. 


Albert  250-Ford  176). 


.do. 
do 


10  .... 

do  ... 

11 

12   .... 
13 

...  Feb.  2 
....  Feb.  4 

..do... 

14 

....  I^ar.  2 

15  .... 
16 

.  .  Mar.  3 
do..-. 

17 

War.  10 

18. 

19 

20. 


...do  .. 

.    do  ... 
Mar.  16 

.     do... 


22 
23 

24 


Mar.  17 

do.. 
Mar.  18 


H.  Res.  5:  On  a  motion  to  order  ihe  previous  question  on  a 
resolution  relative  to  rules  of  Itie  House  ^defeated  133- 
254). 

H.  Res.  5:  On  a  motion  to  order  tl)e  previous  question  on  the 
resolution  as  amended,  (passed  213-174). 

H.  Res.  5;  On  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  to 
strike  out  the  21-day  rule  as  it  applies  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee (passed  233  174). 

H  Res  5:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  amended  (passed 
226  155). 

Quorum  call - 

do..     .  -- 

H.  Res.  192:  To  order  the  previous  question  on  adoption  of 
the  resolution  naming  the  Democratic  members  of  House 
committees  >  passed  25&  32). 

H.  Res.  264:  To  approve  the  resolution  authorizing  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  documents,  etc.  by  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security   passed  291  63). 

Quorum  call   . . 

H  Res.  4690:  On  final  passage  ol  the  bill  to  increase  the 
temporary  debt  limit  to  $430,000.000  000  and  the  perma- 
nent public  debt  limit  to  $380,000,000,000  passed  227- 
162). 

Suorum  call. . 
.R.  4246:  To  approve  the  bill  extending  until  Mar.  31 ,1973. 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  interest  rales,  mort- 
gage credit  controls  and  cost-of-living  stabilijalion  (passed 
381  19). 
H.R.  5432:  To  approve  the  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of 

the  interest  equalization  fax  (passed  392  5). 
H.R.  4690:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  fhe  bill  increas- 
ing the  public  debt  limit  to  which  was  added  an  amend- 
ment raising  Social  Security  benefits  by  10  percent  (passed 
358  3). 
H.J  Res.  455:  To  approve  a  supplemental  appropriation  ot 
$50,600,000  for  unemployment  compensation  for  Federal 
employees  and  exservicemen  (passed  35fr  0). 

Quorum  call 

do-.   

do - 


Present. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No. 


No. 
Yes. 


No. 

Present 
Do. 
Do. 


Rollcall  No.     1971  Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Absent' 

Do.i 


PrasMt 


25  Mar    IS    H  I    Res.  468    To  delete  from  the  continuing  appropriation 

resolution  the  sum  ot  $134,000,000  for  the  SST  prototype 
(passed  215  204). 

26      Mar,  23     Quorum  call    ..    

27  do  -    -  r  I    Res.  223:  To  adopt  the  resolution  submitting  to  the 

State  a  constitutional  amendment  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  (passed  400  19). 
ig  Mar   24    H.  Res.  339:  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider 

H.R.  7.  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  bill  (passed  366  26). 

29        do  -       H  R.  7  (S.  70):  To  approve  the  bill  providing  an  additional 

source  of  financing  for  the  rural  telephone  program  (passed 
269  127). 

30  .         Mar.    3    H  R.  4690:  An  amendment  to  the  Public  Debt  Limit  bill  to 

strike  out  the  sections  authorizing  the  issuance  ol  $10,000.- 
000  000 of  Federal  bonds  without  regard  to  the  4'..  percent 
interest  limitation  (defeated  180  212). 

31  .  Mar.  18    H  J    Res.  468    On  a  motion  to  delete  from  the  continuing 

appropriation  resolution  funds  for  the  SST  (passed  217- 
203). 

32  Mar.  29    H.  Res.  349:  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider 

S.l.  Res.  55  relating  to  the  exlonsion  ol  law  relating  to 
interest  rales  and  cost  of  living  stabilization  (passed 
324  6). 

33      do Quorum  call- . - 

34  '   do  .    .  S  J.  Res.  55;  On  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  relation  to 

interest  rates  and  cost-ol-iiving  stabilization  which  would 
allegedly  clarity  the  resolution  (defeated  143  183). 

35    Mar.  30    Quorum  call 

36 Mar.  31  do  ----.-■ 

37  do  .   -  HR.  6531    To  amend  the  Selective  Service  frtension  Act  to 

provide  that  the  President's  au'honty  to  induct  into  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  expire  June  30,  1971  (deleated  62- 
330). 

3g  do  .--  H.R.  6531    To  amend  the  Selective  Service  Extension  Act  to 

provide  that  the  Presidents  authority  to  induct  into  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  expire  June  30,  1972  (defeated  198- 
200). 

39 Apr.    1    Quorum  call 

40  ..    do  .  do 

41  do  ...  H.R.  6531 :  To  amend  the  Selective  Service  Extension  bill  by 

reducing  public  service  by  conscientious  obiectors  from  3 
years  to  2  years  and  to  delete  provision  calling  for  auto- 
matic induction  lor  conscientious  obiectors  who  serve 
unsatisfactorily  in  public  service  (defeated  131  242). 


No. 


Present, 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 


Present 
No. 


Present 

Do. 

No. 


No. 


Present 

Do. 
No. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Rollcall  No.    1971         Mtaiure,  question,  and  result 


Vota 


42.. 
43. 

44 


46- 
47- 
48- 


Apr.     1 
...do... 

...do-.. 


.-.do.... 

Apr.  6 
...do... 
...do.. 


66- 
57. 
58- 


H.R.  6531 :  To  amend  the  Selective  Service  Extension  bill  by 
prohibiting  the  involuntary  assignment  to  Southeast  Asia 
after  Dec.  31,  1971  (defeated  122  260). 

H.R.  6531 :  To  amend  the  Selective  Service  Extension  bill  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  draftees  in  any  war  unless  it  is  a  de- 
clared war,  or  a  declared  war  is  imminent  (defeated 
97  279). 

H.R.  6531:  To  amend  the  Selective  Service  Extension  bill  by 
cuttini  the  extension  from  2  years  to  18  months  (defeated 
170-200). 

H.R.  6S31:  To  pass  the  Selective  Service  Extension  bdl 
continuing  the  draft  until  June  30,  1973  (passed  2S3  99). 

Quorum  call _ -  - 

do - 

H.  Res.  356:  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider 
H.R.  5891,  the  bill  to  establish  feed  gram  bases  for  certain 
growers  of  sugar  beets  (passed  182  177). 

Quorum  call - 

H.R.  5891 :  To  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  enactive  clause  ol  the 
bill  to  establish  feed  gram  bases  for  certain  growers  of 
sugar  beets  (passed  193  115). 

Suorum  call 
.R.  7016:  On  a  motion  to  add  $728,600,000  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Office  of  Education  (defeated  187  191). 

H.R.  7016:  On  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  section  in  the  Office 
of  Education  appropriations  bill  which  forbids  forced 
busing  of  students  (defeated  149-206). 

H.R.  7016:  To  approve  the  $4,700,000,000  appropriation  bill 
tor  the  Office  of  Education  and  related  agencies  (passed 
354  7). 

H.R.  1535:  To  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  exempting  an  alien  over  50  years  of  age  who 
has  been  in  the  United  States  at  least  20  years  from  the 
requirement  of  an  understanding  of  the  English  language 
for  naturalization  (passed  191  84). 

Quorum  call 

-do. 


49 

50 

do... 

do--- 

51 

52 

....  Apr.  7 
do... 

53 

do  .. 

54 

do... 

55 

....  Apr.   19 

Apr.  20 
.--do  -. 
.  -do  .. 


59. 

60. 

61.. 

62. 

63 

64 

65. 

66. 


67. 


68. 

69. 


Apr.  21 

.do  -- 

...do  .. 


H.R.  4724:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  ol  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (passed  36011). 

Quorum  call 

.do. 


.  .do... 

-  .do.-. 

-  .do    - 
Apr.  22 

...do-.. 


.do... 


Apr.  27 
.  .do.. 


do- 
do- 
do 


70. 


.do. 


71 

72 

Apr.  28 
...do-... 

73 

74 

Apr.  29 
...do.--. 

75 

.-.do..-. 

76 

.-.do.... 

77 

78 

.  May  3 
....do.... 

79 

.  May  4 

to 

.  May  5 

SI 

...do  ... 

K 

....do... 

«3 

14 

:.".r... 

ts 

.  May  10 

16 

»7 

:-"1/o". 

n 

S9 

.  May  12 
do 

.--.do 

.-.do 

H.R.  5376:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill 
relating  to  the  Public  Works  Act  with  instructions  to  delete 
title  I  which  would  authoiize  an  additional  $2,000,000,000 
for  grants  under  the  accelerated  Public  Works  program 
(defeated  128  262). 

H.R.  5376  (S.  575):  On  final  passage  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  and  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
extensions  (passed  320-67). 

Suorum  call 
.R.  2598:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill 
expanding  the  size  of  the  Canine  Corps  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  (defeated  76-303). 
H.R.  2600:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  benefits  for 
District  of  Columbia  hremen  and  policemen  and  others 
who  retired  prior  to  Oct  1, 1956  (defeated  178  200). 

Suorum  call .     
.R.  6444 :  On  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  providing  a  ID-percent 
increase  in  railroad  retirement  annuities  (passed  379-0). 

Suorum  call 
.  Res.  274:  On  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  providing 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  increasing  the 
authorization  from  $450,000  to  $570,000  (passed  256-129). 

H.  Res.  274:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  resolution 
authorizing  funds  for  operation  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  (defeated  104  274). 

H.  Res.  274:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  570,000  for  operation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  (passea  298-75). 

(Juorumcall 

H.R.  6283:  To  extend  period  within  which  President  may 
transmit  to  Congress  reorganization  plans  concerning 
agencies  of  executive  branch  of  Federal  Government 
(passed  301  20). 

S.  531:  To  authorize  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  receive  fee  ot  $2 
for  execution  of  application  for  a  passport  (passed  240- 
124). 

H.  Res,  422:  Expressing  the  best  wishes  ol  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  87th  birthday  of  Harry  S.  Truman 
(passed  379  0). 

H.  Res.  423:  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider 
H.R.  4604,  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  (passed  381  0). 

H.R.  4604:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  increasing  the  out- 
standing loan  ceiling  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion from  $2,200,000,000  to  $3,100,000,000  (passed  381- 
0). 

Suorum  call     .  .- 

.  Res.  412:  To  authorize  additional  investigative  authoiity 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (defeated  156 
177). 

H.R.  5638  To  extend  penalty  for  assault  on  a  police  officer 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  assaults  en  hremen.  to  pro- 
vide criminal  penalties  for  interfering  with  hremen  in 
performance  of  duties  (passed  311  0). 

Quorum  call  .-  

H.R.  8190:  To  amend  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill 
(71)  by  restoring  $34,200,000  subway  funds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (defeated  170-219). 

Suorum  call . 
.R.  8190:  On  amendment  to  Supplemental  Appropiiations 
bill  to  continue  funding  foi  the  S^T  (passed  201  195X 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present 
Do. 

No. 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 

Absent' 


Present 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Yes. 


Rollcall  No.    1971 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


No. 


Present 
No. 


Yes, 


Present 
Yes. 

Present 
Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Absent' 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Present 

No. 


Yes. 


Present 
No. 


Present 
Ym. 


90 May  12 


Yes. 


93 


94 


May  17 
...do  .- 
.-.do  .. 

...do... 


.--do-.. 

May  18 
...do... 


H.R.  8190:  On  amendment  to  Supplemental  Appropriations 

bill  to  provide  $85,000,000  for  further  development  of  the 

SST  (passed  201-197). 
H.R.  7271:  To  authorize  appropriations  for  Commission  on 

Civil  Rights  (passed  262-67). 
H.R.  5257 '  To  provide  funds  and  authorities  to  Departmen  t  ot 

Agriculture  for  purpose  of  providing  free  or  reduced-price 

meals  to  needy  children.  ^School  Lunch  Act)  (passed  331- 

0). 
H.R.  56:  To  amend  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 

1969  to  provide  for  a  national  environmental  data  system 

(passed  304-18). 
H.R.  5060:  To  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at 

certain  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft 

(passed  307-«). 
H.R.  2587:  To  establish  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on    Absent 

the  Oceans  and  the  Atmosphere  ipassed  292  8). 

Quorum  call 

-do 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


.do. 
.do. 


100- 


101. 
102. 


103 
104. 


105- 


106 


-do- 


..do  .- 
.do  . 


May   19 
May  20 


.-.do-   . 
May  24 


107.... 
108... 

...  May  25 
.do---. 

109... 
110.-- 

-■"V. 

111--.- 
112... 

June  1 

June  2.. 

Footnotes  at  end  or  table. 


113. 

114. 
115- 
116- 

117 

118 
119. 

120. 


--.do.-- 
...do 
--.do-. 
June  3 


.-.do-. 

June  4 
...do  .. 


June    7 


121. 


.do 


122. 

123. 
124. 


125. 
126. 


...do... 

June    8 
...do  ... 


June    9 
...do  ... 


127.. 


..do 


128 

129 

June  10 

do..-. 

130 

do... 

131 

....  June  14 

132 

133 

134 

....  June  15 

do... 

do.... 

135 

136 

do  -.. 

....  June  16 

H.  Res.  437:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  H.R.  3613  (Em- 
ployment Act)  was  to  be  considered  (passed  349-34). 

H.Kes.437:On  the  question  of  ordering  the  previous  question 
ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  rule  for  considering 
H.R.  3613  (defeated  182  210). 

H.R.  437 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  rule  to  make  in  order  the 
text  of  H.R.  8141  as  a  substitute  to  the  committee's  bill 
H.R.  3613  (passed  210-176). 

()uorum  call _ 

H.J.  Res.  642:  To  provide  lor  a  temporary  prohibition  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  railway 
labor-management  dispute  (passed  264-93). 

Quorum  call .  . 

H.R.  8190:  On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971  (passed  2M-28). 

H.R.  819K):  On  agreeing  to  Senate  amendment  providing 
$155,800,000  for  termination  of  SST  program  (defeated 
116-157). 

H.  Res.  415:  To  authorize  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  make  certain  studies  and  investigations 
abroad  ipassed  201-88). 

Quorum  call _ _ 

H.  Res.  411:  To  disapprove  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  (defeated  131  224). 

Quorum  call-.  

H.  Res.  155:  To  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Energy 
Resources  (defeated  128  218). 

Quorum  call 

.do.       

H.R.  3613:  On  a  motion  to  substitute  H.R.  8141  for  H.R.  3613. 
the  Emergency  Employment  Actof  1971  (defeated  182-204). 

H.R.  3613:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  (defeated  183-201). 

H.R.  3613:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Actof  1971  (passed  244-142). 

H.  Res.  452:  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  which  H.R.  7960, 
authorizing  appropriations  for  NASA,  waste  be  considered 
(passed  357-4). 

H.R.  7960:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  tor  fiscal  1972  the 
sum  of  $3,400,000,000  for  NASA  (passed  302-64). 

Quorum  call . 

H.R.  8825:  To  approve  the  Legislative  Appropriations  bill  in 
the  amount  of  $449,700,000  for  the  House  and  related 
agencies  (passed  259-25). 

H.R.  8011  (S.  557):  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
amending  the  law  on  Government  procurements  of  goods 
produced  by  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons 
(passed  309-0). 

H.R.  1161:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  permitting 
American  producers  of  wine  to  display  such  wines  at  inter- 
national trade  fairs  (passed  298-13). 

H.R.  7960:  To  pass  the  bill  authorizing  $622,000,000  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (passed  319-8). 

Quorum  call. 

H.  Res.  465:  On  a  motion  to  approve  the  "rule"  under  which 
to  consider  the  bill  to  extend  the  Coffee  Agreement  Act, 
H.R.  8293  (passed  336-41). 

Quorum  call 

H.J.  Res.  617:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing contributions  to  certain  inhabitants  ol  the  Tnist 
Territories  who  suffered  damages  in  World  War  II  and  to 
establish  a  Micronesian  Claims  (kimmission  (defeated 
166-215). 

H.J.  Res.  619:  On  final  passage  of  the  resolution  authorizing 
contributions  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territo- 
ries who  suffered  damage  in  World  War  II  and  to  establish 
a  Micronesian  Claims  Commission  (passed  225-158). 

Quorum  call  

H.  Res.  471:  On  a  motion  ot  order  ttie  previous  question  on 
the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  8866,  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendment  (passed  213  166). 

H.R.  8866:  On  final  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendment  of 
1971  (passed  229-128). 

H.R.  868/:  To  authorize  the  payment  for  medical  services  for 
totally  disabled  District  ol  Columbia  firemen  and  policemen 
and  members  ot  the  Secret  Service  (passed  311-1). 

Quorumcall 

do 

S.  575 :  To  agree  to  the  conference  report  on  the  Public  Works 
Accelerating  Act.  Economic  Development  Act,  and  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  extensions  (passed 
275-104). 

Quorum  call. 

do 

H.R.  8687:  On  a  motion  to  cut  $51,000,000  in  "Safeguard" 
funds  from  the  military  procurement  authorization  and  to 
limit  ABM  funding  during  the  SALT  talks  (defeated  129- 
267). 


Present 

Do. 
Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Present. 
Yes. 


No. 

Absent' 

Present 
No. 

Present 
No. 

Present 
Do. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present 
Yes. 

Absent' 


Do.i 


Do.' 

Present 
Yes. 


Absent' 
Do.' 


Do.i 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Present 

Da 
No. 


Present 

Do. 
No. 
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December  IT,  ig^i 


Roilcalt  No.     1971 


Measure    quest.on,  and  result 


Vote 


138 

139 

140 


Ul 

142 


M3 


144 


145 


151. 


152. 


!68 
169 


170 
171. 


172 


June  16 
do 

.     do 


June  17 
do 


do 


do 


do 


146 

.    do 

14' 

)une  15 

148 

do 

149 

June  2! 

150 

.    .do 

do 


.do 


153 
154 
155 

156 

June  22 
do 
do 

do 

Id' 

do 

1-8 

:i9 

.   Jur!e23 
do 

160 

do 

16! 

do 

162 
163 

June  24 
do 

161 

.    do. 

165 

do 

16« 
167 

lu-e  28 
do 

dc 
do 


lune  29 

cJu 


June  30    H 


173 

do 

174 

.      do 

175 

JuW  1 

176 

do 

H  R  86^7  On  a  motion  to  strike  (rom  th«  Milita-y  Ptocuie- 
ment  Auttwrization  C70,200,000  for  development  of  the 
8  1  manned  tiomber  .  defeated  97  307) 
H.R  86^7  On  an  amendment  to  limit  resejrdi.  developmen' 
and  evaluation  funds  in  the  Military  Procurement  Auttion- 
iatio.i  to  ttie  level  of  the  1971  appropriation  (deleated  13i 
2-^8) 

H  R.  8687  On  an  amendment  to  place  a  limit  of  5-petcent 
increase  over  1971  on  research,  development  and  evalua- 
tion funds  in  the  militjy  procurement  autnoruation 
(deleated  118  278). 

On  a  motion  to  adiourn  the  House  (defeated  30  16S) 

H.R.  7016.  On  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  which  *ould  nd«e 
instructed  House  conferees  to  agree  to  Senate  Amend- 
ments to  Education  Appropriation  bill  (passed  228  132) 

H  R  8687  On  an  amendment  to  the  military  piccuieme,.' 
authorization  providing  a  straight  cutoff  of  lunds  m  this 
bill  after  Ian  1,  1972.  lor  support  o(  mililaiy  activity  in 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  (defeated  79  327). 

H.R.  8687  On  an  amendment  to  the  Military  Piocuremenl 
Authorization  designed,  subject  to  certain  provisions  to 
prohibit  the  expenditure  ol  nevii  lunds  after  J.in.  1.  197!, 
to  support  U.S.  military  operations  in  Vietnam  Cambodia 
or  Laos  'defeated  158  254). 

H  R.  8687:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Mil  tary  Piocuremeni 
Authorization  to  cut  off  funds  lor  military  operations  m 
Indochina  after  June  1,  1972,  subiec!  to  ceitaip  provisions 
regarding  POW's  i defeated  147  237), 

H.R.  8687,  On  hnal  passage  of  the  Mil'tary  Pixurement 
Authorization  bill  ipassed  332  58) 

H.Res.  434-  To  authorize  additional  investigative  authoity 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor    passed  IS'' 
119). 

H  R  7736  To  extend  lor  1  year  the  existing  authoiizations 
lor  student  loans  and  grants  in  the  health  professions 
passed  299  0) 

H.R  5237  To  provde  relief  in  patent  and  trademaik  cases 
affected  by  the  emergency  situation  in  tne  U  S.  Posta 
Service  *bii.n  tiejan  on  Mar.  13.  1970    passe'J  339  3). 

S  1538  To  suspenc  the  ru'es  and  pass  the  bill  mcreasin? 
the  lunds  authorized  lor  the  American  Revolution  Bi 
centennial  Commis'ic  i  (rom  J373,0O0  to  t6\i  000  passe  1 
336  24) 

H  R  3146:  To  suspend  the  rule;  and  pass  the  tul  authon/mg 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  cocpeiatn  «iin  State  .ri-t 
local  officials  in  enlon-mg  laws  and  reg'.lalioi's  m  nation.ii 
forests   passed  360  2) 

H  Res,  487  On  a  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on 
adoption  ol  the  rule  '  under  which  to  consider  MR  I 
tne  Social  Secii"iy  and  family  Assistance  Plan  passed 
200  172V 

Quorum  cill 
do 
do 

HR  I  On  a  motion  to  slrite  from  the  bi!i  title  IV  iheFamiiy 
Assis'ai-ce  Plan  (delea'ed  187  234) 

H  R  1  On  linai  passage  ol  the  Social  Secun'y  Ameodmen's 
and  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  (passed  288  132). 

Quorum  call 

H  R  9270  To  amend  the  Department  ol  Apricuiture  anoro 
pria'ion  bill  in  ordc  to  iimit  to  J20  000  the  iLOSidy  pant  'q 
any  one  tanner  eueii  l&r  ihose  producing  suQar  and  wool 
(passed  214  198). 

H  R  9270  To  amend  ihe  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
prution  bill  lorbiddng  funding  ol  stream  channe.'izalion 
(■lefeated  129  278) 

H  R  9270  To  amend  the  Department  ol  Agr  culture  appro- 
pfiation  hill  to  lorbiil  lood  stamps  to  those  on  strike  (de- 
leatpil  y  225) 

Quorum  call 

HR  9272  On  an  amendment  to  Ihe  State  Dei  .irtiiie"  aapfo- 
^rlatlOn  biM  which  would  add  Jli, 600,000  tor  dues  'o  the 
Internationa'  labor  Orgamzalion  (delea'ed  147  ?261 

H  R  9272  On  an  amendmen'  'o  the  Civil  R,ghls  Cnunrs- 
sion  bill  which  would  cut  M, 250,000  lor  community  re- 
lation services  (deleated  127  233/ 

H  R  9272  On  final  approval  of  the  appropriations  bill  lor 
Ine  State  Justice  Commerce  Departments,  the  ludiciarv 
and  related  agencies  (pas'ed  337  !0), 

Quorum  call 

HR  6531  To  fah'e  the  motion  instructing  He  jS**  c^i 'eree>  to 
agree  to  the  Manslield  amendment  (witHrjAng  our 
'roops  'rom  Vietnam  wi'hin  9  months  provided  an  j,;ree- 
men'  IS  reached  on  the  reiease  ol  Americans  held  as  pris- 
oners ol  war)  in  connection  wi'h  the  bill  eitendme  Selec- 
tive Service  (passes  219  176) 

t^uorum  rail 

H  R  9271  To  approve  the  appropriations  bil  ic  tne  Tieasm  , 
Department,  the  US  Postal  Service  an-f  'ne  Execu'i.e 
Office  ol  the  Fiesident   passed  380  6) 

Quorum  call 

H  P,  9417  On  final  passage  ol  the  appropriations  i.'i'i  loi  'ne 
Depar'n-ei-t  nf  the  Interior  and  related  acercies  'passed 
400  b) 

Res.  489  On  a  mo' on  to  table  the  resolut'On  directing  tne 
President  to  luinsti  Ihe  Mouse  wdh  the  complete  ten  ol 
the  study  by  Ihe  Department  of  Defense  entiMei',  Umted 
States-Vietnam  Relationships  1945  67"    passed  273   li,'>. 

HR  7016  To  adopt  tne  conlerence  report  on  ine  appropria- 
tions hill  lor  the  Office  ol  Education  and  relater!  .igerKie^ 
passed  376  15) 

HR  9382  On  a  mo'ion  to  stiikelrom  IheHUD  .ii.pnpri.i-i'iii-, 
bill  a  i3  000  000  iiem  tor  cfunseliig  se-.ices  lor  (HA 
loelealed  164  217) 

S  31  Tu  adopt  Ihe  conlere'-ce  lepoi'  en  tne  Emergercy  Em- 
ployment Act    passed  343   14) 

H  R  8629  To  apprcve  the  Health  Manpower  Tiainr-  Act 
'passed  343   3) 


Footnotes  a:  end  cf  table 
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do 
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do 
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Do 
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196 
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No 

200 

201 
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203 
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204 
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No. 

205 

No. 
Yes. 

206 

207 

Present 

Yes. 

208 
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Present. 
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211 
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Present. 
Yes. 

213 

Yes. 

214 
215 

Yes 

216 

Yes. 

217 

218 


uly 

12 

uly 

do 

H 

July 
do 

14 

July 
do 

15 

July 

19 

do 

July  1         H  R.  8630    To  adopt  Ihe  Nurse  Training  Act  ol  1971  'passed 

July  7  H  Res.  492  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  the  resolu'.o.i 
directing  Ihe  Secretary  cl  State  to  lurmsh  tne  House  ol 
Representatives  with  certain  iiitarmation  ui  u  S  opera- 
tions in  Laos   passed  261   118) 

do  '^  R   8805    To  appiove  th'  hill  relating  lo  ot  :rene  mail  I  n 

minois  aiid  deliiiing  obscene  material   .passed   356  /;) 
Quorum  call 

do 
HR     8181     On    an    amenJmePI    to    the    fipoi'    t  ipansion 
Finance  Act  which  would  retain  in  (he  law  th?  prohibition 
ol  loans  to  any  nation  wh'^h  'urmshes  goods  cr  services  'o 
North  Vietnam  (passed  207   lil) 

do  H  R    8181     On   an   amendment    to    Ihe    Export    Expansion 

finance   Act    which    would    have   exempled    thn   Expert- 
Import    Bank    from    expenditure   and    lending    limitation 
'I'posed  by  the  budget  (deleated  112  249). 
H  R.  9093,  On  passage  ol  the  bill  expanding  and  extending 

the  desalting  program  (passed  325  0). 
H  R   8407    On  approval  ol  Ihe  bill  lo  author, ze  Ihe  District 
ot  Columbia   'o  enter  mlo  the  Interstate  Agreement  o  i 
Qualilcalions  and  Educational  Personnel  (passed  324  4i 
Quorum  call 

H  R  8699  On  passage  of  Ihe  bill  providing  an  admimslia 
tive  assistant  to  the  Chiel  Justice  ol  the  Umied  States 
'passed  263  139). 

do  'I    Res.  534    On  a  motion  lo  recommit  to  committee  the 

nfesolution  citing  Frank  Stanton  and  CBS  lor  contempt  ol 
jfongress  (deleated  225  ISl) 
Quorum  call 
H  R,  9667    To  approve  Ihe  Deparlnieni  ol   Tr,i-i',(Kirta'ioii 

appropriation  bill  tor  1972  (passed  400  12) 
Quorum  call 

H  R  9388  On  an  amendment  lo  Ihe  Atomic  tneigv  Com- 
mission authorization  bill  which  would  have  struck  out 
119,700,000  lor  the  Cannikin  underground  nuclear  test 
(deleated  162  206), 
H  R  9265  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pjss  Ihe  bill  authorizing 
care  through  the  VA  ol  servicemen  and  veterans  sutlermg 
Irom  drug  abuse  (passed  379  0). 
HI  Res.  718  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  author- 
izing the  Veterans'  Administration  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  ol  medical  schools  (passed 
37!   2). 

do         S.J    Res   111    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Ihe  resolution 
extending  lor  2  years  the  existing  authoiit/  toi  the  erection 
in  District  ol  Columbia  of  a  memorial  lo  Maiy  McLeod 
Bethune  (passed  288  90). 
July    20     Qujium  call 

Jo  H    Res.  424    To  approve  the     luO     under  wtiich  to  coiisidei 

H  I    Rei    3  to  .'slablish  a  Jeini  Committee  or  tfrn  [nyiioii- 
menl  (passed  372   18). 
July    n     Quorum  c?ll 

do  II.  Res.  457    To  authorize  tha  Comnnltee  on  House  Adrnmis- 

tr,ition  to  fix  and  adjust  the  various  allow.mces  provided 
Members  ol  the  House  (passed  233   167). 

do  H  R,  4354    To  recommit  to  committee  Ihe  bill  peiiriillmg  the 

operation  ol  fuses  on  the  Interstate  System  up  lo  3  width 
of  102  inches  (defeated  178  213). 
July    22     Quorum  call 

tJO  On  a  motion  lo  dispense  wiih  further  proceednigs  undei  the 

quorum  call  in  rollcall  201  (passed  369  5) 

do  H  R,  9844    On  hnal  passage  of  the  Mildary  Construction  Ac- 

thoiization  bill  (passed  359  31). 
luly    ::     H.R.  9270   To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  J13. 200  ■ 
OOn  000  appropriation  bill  for  Ihe  Department  ol  Ajricul- 
luie    and   the    environmen'ial    and   consumer    protection 
agencies  (passed  230  162). 

do  H  R  9272    On  a  motion  to  table  a  motion  lo  instruct  House 

conferees  to  agree  lo  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  Stdl" 
Department  appropriation  bill  which  would  deny  funds  lor 
any  additional  duties  assigned  the  Subveiiive  Activities 
Control  Board  (passed  246  141). 

do  Quorum  call 

do  H.R.  10061    On  an  amendment  to  add  J20(  ,0(X1  OOC  lor  cer- 

tain health  programs  lo  the  appropnatioi  bll  loi  HEW 
(defeated  169  215). 

do  H  R.  10061    On  an  amendment  to  add  182  400,000  for  seven! 

vocational  rehabilitation  progiams  to  the  appropriation  bill 
lor  HEW  ipasscd  236  153). 

do  H  R    1Q061    On  an  amendment  to  add  $64,000  000  lot  child 

weltare  service;  lo  the  apptopnation  bil  loi  HEW  .uelealed 
185  201) 

do  H  R  10061    On  final  passage  ol  Ihe  ro  400,000  000  app'opiia- 

tion  b  II  loi  Ihe  Depailments  ol  Laboi  and  HEW    passed 
372  25) 
July  28      Quorum  c.iH 

do  H  R   9092    On  an  ainendiiitnl  lo  eliminate  no  i  .Mi'iop'iated 

fund  employees  liom  the  bill  lelative  to  at  j/inR  'jtes  ol 
pay  lor  piev.iiling  rate  employees  ol  ine  GoveiiirnenI 
defeated  147  232) 

do  H  R    9922     To   approve    Ihe    ELOnonnc   Development    and 

A|ipjlach:a-i  Acts  extension  bili    pa  .sed  375  27) 
July  29      Ouo'um  call 

do  H  R     9)82      To    approve    the    conleieiice    lepot    on    Ihe 

JlS.luO.QOO.OOO  appiopiiation  bili  loi  Ihe  Depiitmeiil  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  leiated  agencies 
passed  362   30) 

do  MR.    9667      lo    appove    the    conlerence    report    on    the 

J2.9O0  0O0  000  appropiidlion  bill  loi  Ihe  Depaitmenl  of 
T-anspoitalion  and  lelated  agencies  ipassed  393   15) 

do  H  R  9667    On  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 

the  Depaitmenl  ol  Trans[)ortalion  appiopnalion  bll 
providing  a  payment  ol  158,500,000  lo  Ihe  aiilmes  lor 
their  con'iibution  toward  development  ol  'he  SST  ipassed 
307  98) 

do  Quorum  call 
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Yes. 

Yes. 
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1971 
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Vote 


July   26 
do 


221  -,.  "o 

122      July   30 

223. -        '^'^ 

224., iJo 

225 do  ... 


do 


227  .... 

...     -do  . 

22»..... 

...   Aug.    2 

229....- 

. .       , do  . . 

230..... 

do 

2Jl. .... 

do  . 

232 

do 

do 


m Aug.     3 

23S. do 

tX Aug.    4 

237... .,_.-.     -do,., 
238.,  do. 


do 

do 


2« 

-•o 

2« 

do 

m. 

w 

MS 

2«. 

.     Aug.     5 

do 
do 
do 

247 

do 

I«L 

249. 

250. 
251 

.     Sept.    8 

do 
.  Sept.    9 

do 

Sept  13 


253 

do 

254 

SepI.  14 

255 

do 

do 


do 


»5 Sept.  15 

2S9.... do 

M8 Sept.  16 

261  do 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Rollcall  No.    1971 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


H  R,  10090    On  an  amendment  to  Ihe  Public  Works  appro-     No, 
priation  bill  which  would  have  lorbidden  testing  ol  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  ideleated  108  275), 
H  R   10090    On  an  amendment  to  Ihe  Public  Woiks  appio-     Yes, 
piiation  bid  lo  stiike  out  JIOO.OOO  lor  lurther  study  ol  the 
Dickey  Lincoln  protect  in  Maine  ipassed  199  181) 
H  R,   10090:  On  linal   passage  ol   Ihe    Public   Works   appro-     Yes 
priation  bill  lor  1972  'passed  386  4), 

Quorum  c?ll  Present. 

On   a  motion   to  approve  the  Jouinal  ol  the   previous   day     Yes. 
(passed  374  10). 

H.  Con.  Res.  384  To  provide  loi  the  ail)Ournmcnt  ot  Congress     Yes. 
from  Aug.  6  until  SepI.  8.  1971  (passed  334  41). 

H.  Res.  566    To  order  Ihe  previous  question  on  the  '  i:k  "     Yes. 
under  which  to  consider  H.R.  8432,  the  Emeigency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  ol  1971  (passed  323  67). 

H.R.  8432.  On  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Lean  gu?r-     No. 
antee  Act  to  establish  a  90-percent  loan  guarantee    the 
remaining  10  percent  to  be  provided  by  pnvate  lenders 
(deleated  176  205). 

H.R.  8432.  On  linal  passage  ol  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee     Yes. 
Act  of  1971  as  amended  to  provide  for  Lockheed  only 
(passed  192  189). 

H.R.    9272:    To    adopt    the    conference    report    on    the     Yes. 
$4,000,000,000  conlerence   report  on  appropriations  lor 
the  Departments  ol  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  related 
agencies  (passed  337  35) 

H.  Res.  539    On  a  motion  lo  discharge  the  Committee  on     Yes. 
Education  and  labor  from  further  consideration  ol  the 
resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  lurmsh  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  certain  documents  con- 
cerning the  busing  of  schoolchildren  (passed  252  129Y. 

H.  Res.  539:  To  approve  the  resolution  directing  tho  Secre-     Yes. 
tary  ol  HEW  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
certain  documents  concerning  the  busing  of  schoolchilrlren 
(passed  351  36). 

H.R.  3628   To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing    Yes. 
equality  of  treatment  for  married  women  Federal  em- 
ployees (passed  377  11). 

H.  Con.  Res.  370.  To  suspend  Ihe  rules  and  p.!ss  the  resolu-     Yes. 
lion  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  IMt  the  naicotie 
addict  lacilities  at  Lexington  and  Fort  Worth  remain  open 
during  lisral  year  1972  (passed  370  4). 

H.    Res.   829     To   approve   the    resolutions   making   luithor     Yes. 
contiiii  ing   approp.-nlions   for    lisc-l    year    1972   (passed 
350  6). 

Quorum  call  Present. 

H.R.  9910    Or.  passjg."  ol  the  For.  ij'i  Assislaiioe  Act  (passed     Yes. 
200  192), 

H,  Res,  578    On  adoption  ol  the  '  iile"  for  consideration  nl     Yes. 
Ihe  conlerence  report  on  H.R.  fcb31,  the  rrt^nsion  o'  the 
Selective  Service  Act  (passed  2'0  150). 

H.R    6531:  On  a  motion  lo  recommit  to  conleienc:  th?  bp     flo, 
extending  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  loi  cilr'  p,  I^lOse$ 
(defeated  131  273). 

HR,  f531    On  passage  ol  the  cmlcrence  rtpnrl  on  Ihe  bill     Yes, 
fxte:,dinf;  the  Scleciiv?  Service   Act  arj  olhoi  purposes 
(passed  297   108), 

Quorum  call  Present 

H,J,  Res,  833,  On  an  amendmen'  to  Ihe  Emergency  Employ-     No. 
ment   Act   appropriations   bill   which   specilied   that   the 
lormLla  lor  the  distribution  of  lunds  shall  be  based  on 
States  unemployment  as  compared  with  U.S.  unemploy- 
ment (defeated  172  213). 

H.l.  Res.  833.  On  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Employ-     No. 
ment  Act  appropriations  bill  that  would  forbid  lunds  to 
pay  any  State  or  local  government  which  may  be  itsell  an 
fligible  applicant  (defeated  171  219). 

H.J.  Res.  833    On  final  passage  ol  Ihe  Jl  billion  Emergency     Yes. 
Employment  Act  appropriation  bill  (passed  321  76). 

Quorum  call  Present, 

do  Do. 

do  Do. 

S.  581    To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Export  [x-     Yes. 
pansion  Finance  Act  of  1971  (passed  219  140). 

HR    10061    To  adopt  the  $20,8  billion  conference  loport  on     Yes. 
Ihe  appropriations  bill  lor  the  Departments  ol  Labor  and 
HEW  and  related  agencies  (passed  280  56). 

Quorum  call  . .  Present, 

do  Do. 

do  Do. 

H  R.  9727    To  approve  the  Marine  Protection  Research  and     Yes. 
Sanctuaries  Act  ol  1971  (passed  304  3). 

H,  Res.  483    To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  wli  -h  lo  consider     Absenti 
HR,  234,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Emeigency  Detention  Act 
ol  1950  (passed  344  1), 

Quotum  call   .  Do.' 

do  Present. 

HR    234     On   an   amendment   lo  the  bill   prohibiting   Ihe     No. 
establishment    ol    emergency    detention    camps    which 
sought  to  strike  out  language  forbidding  imprisonment  ot 
citizens  except  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  (deleated 
124  272). 

H  P    234    On  adoption  ol  the  committee  amendment  lo  Ihe    Yes 
bill  repealing  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  ol  1950  making 
clear  the  intent  ol  the  measure  to  prohibit  the  imprison- 
ment or  detention  ol  a  citizen  except  pursuant  to  an  act 
ol  Congress  (passed  290  111). 

MR   234.  On  linal  passage  ol  the  bill  repealing  the  Enier-     Yes 
gency  Detention  Act  ol  1950  and  providing  that  no  U.S. 
citizen  shall  be  committed  lor  detention  or  imprisonment 
by  U.S.  Government  except  in  line  with  title  18  ol  United 
Slates  Code  (passed  356  49). 

Quotum  call. .. . Present 

do  Do. 

do  Do. 

H  R.  1746:  On  a  teller  vole  to  substitute  Ihe  language  ol     Yes. 
H.R.  9247  (providing  court  enlorcement  in  lieu  oT  "cease 
and  desist'   authority)  lor  the  committee  bill  relative  to 
the  Fqual  Employment  EnloicemenI  Act  (passed  200  194). 


262-. 

263.. 
254.. 

265 


265 
267 


258 
259 

270 
271. 


272...... 

273 -do 

274 do 

275 do 

276 do 

277 do 


279 
280 
281. 


282 

283 
284 

285 

286 
287. 

288 
289 

290- 


291. 
292. 


293 


294 


299. 


300- 

301. 
302. 


do 

Oct.  1 
Oct.  4 
...do 


295 

.     -  Oct    13 

296 

do.. 

297 

...  Oct   14 

298 

do  . 

...do  -    .  HR,  1746:  On  a  vote  to  substitute  the  language  ol  HR,  9247     Yes, 
lor  the  committee  bill  amending  the  Equal  Employment 
Enlorcement  Act  (passed  202-197), 
..do  H.R.  1746(H.R.  9247):  To  recommit  tocommittee  Ihe  amend-     'lo. 

ment    to    the   Equal    Employment    Enlorcement    Act.   as 
amended  (defeated  130  270). 
...do  H.R.  1746  (H.R.  9247):  On  hnal  passage  ol  the  bi'i  imendinj     Yes. 

the  Equal  Employment  Enforcement  Act  with  the  language 
of  H.R.  9247  providing  cojrt  enforcement  in  lieu  of    'cease 
and  desist"  authority  (passed  285  106). 
Sept.  22     H.R.  10090    To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  $4,600,-     Yes. 
000. OOC  appropriation  bill  for  Public  Works  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (passed  377  9). 
Sept.  23     Quorum  call  Present 

do  H.R.  9166  (S.  2260):  On  a  motion  to  cut  the  fiscal  1972  au-     No. 

thorization    for    the    Peace    Corps    Irom    $77,200,000    to 
$50,200,000  (defeated  113  232). 
Sept.  28    Quorum  call     .  Present 

Sept.  29  Jo  .  . .  .Do. 

Sept  30  do  .  Do. 

-..do  H.R.   10351:  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  extending  the     No. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  reduce  population  require- 
ment Irom  100,000  to  10,000  to  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor 
lor  benefits  under  thi;  child  development  provisions 
(passed  226  158). 

do  H.R.   10351    On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  extending  the     Yes. 

Economic  Opportunity   Act  which  sought  to  coordinate 
child  development  programs  with  other  Federal  day  care 
programs  (defeated  187  189). 
H.R.   10351:  On   an   amendment  to  the   bill   extending  the     No. 
Economic  Opportunity   Act   by   including  comprehensive 
child  development  programs  (passed  203  181). 
H.R.  10351    On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  extending  the     No. 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  place  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
and  Virgin  Islands  m  the  same  position  as  States  (passed 
201  162). 
H.R.   10351.  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  extending  the     No. 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  strike  out  the  legal  services 
corporation  tide  (defeated  152  210). 
H.R.   10351:  On  an  amenoment   to  the   bill   extending  the     No. 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  include  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  (passed  186  183). 
H.R    10351:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill     Yes. 
extending  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  order  to  amend 
forthwith  the  bill  to  make  the  day-care  provisions  in  the 
bill  contorm  to  the  day-care  provisions  ol  H.R.  1  ipassed 
191  180V 
HR.    10351:  On   final   passage   of   the   bill   extending   the     Yes. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  amended  ipassed  251  115). 
Quorum  call. . .  Present 

do  Do. 

H    Res.  596:  On  a  motion  that  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole     No 
"do  now  rise"  while  considering  the  resolution  disapprov- 
ins  the  President's  postponement  ol  the  Federal  employee 
pay  raise  ideleated  175  198). 
do  P    Res.  596:  To  pass  the  resolution  disapproving  the  PresI-     No. 

dents  poslDonement  ol  the  Fedeial  employee  pay  raise 
Irom  Jan    1  to  July  1    1972  ideleated  174  207). 

do  H   Con.  Res.  374    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolu-     Yes. 

tion  calling  to;  tne  humane  treatment  and  release  ol  U.S. 
prisoners  ol  war  held  by  fvortii  Vietnam  ipassed  369  0). 
do  H  R-  9961:  To  suspend  tne  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing     Absent.: 

temporary  insurance  tor  tne  member  accounts  ot  certain 
Federal  credit  unions  ideleated  197  122    a  i-,  vote  being 
necessary), 
do      -  H.R.  8083:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  t.ne  bil    relating        Do' 
lo  air  traffic  controlleis  caieei  picgiam    passed  293  C). 
.-  -do.     -  Quorum  call  Do  ■ 

.do  HR.8866:  To  approve  the  conlerence  reoort  on  tne  Sugar  Act         Do 

Amendments  ol  1971  ipassed  194  91). 
Oct      5    Quorum  call   .  Piese  it 

Oct     6    H  J.  Res  915.  Tc  approve  the  joint  resolution  appiopiiating    Yes. 
$270,500,000  as  a  supplemental  amount  tor  Federal  un- 
employment benehts  and  allowances  ipassed  393  9). 
-do  -       H.J.  Res.  916    To  extend  the  "continuing  resolution"  lor     Yes. 
appropriations  Irom  Oct  15. 1971,  to  Nov.  15. 1971  .passed 
387  12). 
Oct    12     Quorum  call.  Absent' 

do  -       H-J.Res.  208   On  a  motion  to  approve  the  committee  amend-        De- 
ment inserting  Ihe  words  "ol  any  person  "  in  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  M)ual  rights  toi  men  and 
women  ideleated  104  254). 
do         H.J.  Res.  208  On  a  motion  to  approve  thecommittee  amend-        De- 
ment to  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  on  equal 
tights  lor  men  and  women  which  would  exempt  women 
Irom  compulsory  military  service  and  would  permit  health 
and  salety  laws  in  lavoi  ol  yvomen  ideleated  87  255). 
.do  -      H.J.  Res.  208  On  hnal  passage  ol  the  proposed  constitutional        Do.i 
amendment  on  equal  iishts  lor  men  ind  women  (jjassed 
354  23). 

Quorum  call         Present 

do  -  -       Do. 

-do  Do. 

H.R.  10835:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Consumer  Protection     No. 
Act  that  would  limit  CPA's  intervention  in  agency  and 
court  proceedings  to  an  advisory  status  ideleated  149  240). 

.   .do H.R.  10835:  On  an  amendment  to  broaden  the  authority  ol     No. 

the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  beyond  that  recom- 
mended by  the  committM  idweated  160  218). 

.  .do H.R.  10835:  On  final  passage  ol  bill  to  establish  a  Consumer     Yes. 

Protection  Agency  (passed  344-44). 

Oct   18    ()uorumcall .  .  Present 

...do H.R.  9212:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  which    No. 

would  extend  black  lung  benefits  to  orphans  whose  lathers 
die  ol  pneumoconiosis  vdefuted  227  124,  a  ?j  vote  bein| 
ntcKury). 
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Rollcall  No.     1971 


303 


3C-t 

30  i 


306 

30^ 


308 


312 


3!  3 


327 


328 
329 


330 


331 


33? 


333 


334 
33d 


336 


343 
314 

345 

316 

347 


348 
349 


350 


Oct  19 

do 


do 


309 

do 

310 

Oct. 

311     .. 

do 

20 


do 


do 


314 

315 
3!6 

Oct     21 
do 
do 

317 
319 

do 
do 

319 
3?n 

321 

Oct     27 
do 
do 

322 

do 

323 
324 
325 
326 

do 

do 

Oct    28 

do 

do 


No; 
do 


do 


'Jo 


do 


do 


do 


337 

do  . 

338 

do  . 

339 

.  Nov  2 

340       . 

. .    . . do  . 

341 

do 

342 

.   Nov.  3 

do 


do 


do 


d3 


do 


Nov. 

do 


do 


Oct    18  H.J.  Res.  923:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  the  resolu-    Yes. 
lion  entorcini  the  mandate  ot  Congress  that  no  child  be 
denied  a  school  lunch  because  of  bis  inability  to  pay  by 
providinf  neceuar/  funds,  etc  (passed  353  0). 
do  .       H.R.  10458:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  the  Coopera-     Yes. 

tive  Animal  Disease  Control  bill  (passed  342  0). 
do  H.R.  8140    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Pons  and     Yes. 

Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1971  (passed  33S  1). 

Quorum  call  .  Present. 

H  R  8687.  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  motion     Yes. 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees  not  to  agree  to  any  ol  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation bill  which  are  not  germane  to  the  House  bill  (passed 
215  193). 

H.R.  8887    On  a  motion  to  instruct  the  House  conferees  not     Yes. 
to  agree  to  any  ot  the  Senate  amendments  to  ttie  M-iit,iry 
Pr«uremenl  Authorization  bill  which  are  not  germane  to 
the  House  bill  (defeated  192  215). 

Quorum  call    .  Present. 

do  Do. 

H.R.  9844    To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Military     Yes. 
Construction  Authorization,  1972  (passed  370  26) 

H.R.  10367,  On  the  Saylor-Udall  amendment  (as  amende-l     absent  t 
to  assure  no  affect  of  the  amendment  on  the  AlasKa  pipe- 
line) to  the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement  bill  (defeated 
177  217) 

H.R.  10367.  On  final  passage  ol  the  Alaskan  rtative  Claims    Yes. 
Settlement  bill  (passed  334  63). 

Quorum  call 
do 

H.R.  10670  On  final  passage  ol  the  Armed  Ser.ices  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  (passed  372  0). 

Quorum  call 

H  Res.  624 .  On  a  motion  calling  tor  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution  providing  tor  consideration  ol  H  R  878' 
calling  lor  a  delegate  in  Congress  lor  Guam  and  Itie  Vi.'gni 
Islands  (passed  280  62) 

(^orum  call 
do 

H  R  11418  To  approve  th»  Military  Construction  Approijuj 
tion  bill  lor  1972(pass«d  354  32) 

H  Res  661  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider 
HR  7248  the  Higher  Education  Act  (passed  371   7) 

Quorum  call 
do 
do 

H.R    7248    On  an  amendment  bi  Mr  Quie  to  ttie  Hv.her 
Education  Act  which  would  change  the  formula  for  dis- 
tributing educational  opportunity  grants  (defeated   117 
257) 

H.R.  7248  On  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Eraser  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  would  alter  the  formula  lor  funds  paid 
to  States  under  educational  opportunity  grants  (defeated 
108  220). 

Quorum  call 

H.R  2266  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Emeri^encv 
School  Aid  Act  (defeated  135  222). 

H  R  9961  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  provide 
temporary  insurance  for  the  member  accounts  ol  certain 
Federal  credit  unions  (passed  349  0) 

H  R.  8389  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to 
narcotic  treatment  in  correctional  institulions  (passed 
350  2) 

H  R  9180  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing 
for  the  temporary  assignment  of  a  U  S.  magistrate  liom  one 
judicial  district  to  another  (passed  334  10) 

H  R.  9323  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  (passed  354  0) 

Quorum  call 

fl  R  7854  (S  1026)  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve 
amendments  to  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
(passed  346  7) 

H  R  11232  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  (passed  331   19) 

Quorum  call 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn  (defeated  51  255) 

Quorum  call 
.do 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn  (defeated  8  285) 

H  R.  2  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  establishing  a  Uni- 
formed Services  University  ot  the  Health  Services  which 
would  have  struck  out  the  requirement  that  the  university 
be  located  wilhm  25  miles  ol  the  District  of  Columbia 
(defeated  14»215). 

H  R.  2  On  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  establishing  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Services(passed  351  31) 

H  R  7248  On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  would  have  struck  out  title  VMI,  general  assistance 
for  higher  education  (defeated  84  310). 

H  R  7248  On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  places  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  on 
individual  institutions  (passed  210  181) 

H  R  7248  On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
v>hich  would  terminate  funds  la  all  institulions  il  the 
Supreme  Court  finds  that  Federal  contributions  to  one 
institution  or  group  of  institutions  is  unconstitutional 
(defeated  119  264). 

H  R  7241:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Ad 
to  strike  out  title  IX  having  to  do  with  student  interns 
(pined  229  149) 

Quorum  call    . 

H  R   7248    On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  exclude  all-male  or  all-female  undergraduate  tdiools 
from  the  provision  on  tei  discrimination  (passed  194 
189). 

H  R.  7248:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act    No. 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  land-grant  collates  to  the  College 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  University  of  Guam  (passed 
219  158). 
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Yes 


Present. 
Yes. 


Yes 


Yes 


Pieseni 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Absent  ■ 
Do- 
Do 
Do 
Do- 

No 
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Vols 


351. 

352 

353. 

354 
355 
356 

357 


Present. 

Oo. 
Yes. 

Absent! 
Do 

358 

do 

359 

do 

Present. 

Do. 
tes. 

360 

do 

Yes. 

Present. 
Do. 

Do 
Yes. 

361 

362.    . 
363 

-   .do 

.  Nov.  5 

do 

364 

365 

Nov.  8 
do 

366 


367 
368 
369. 


370 


371 


372. 


373 

374.. 

....  Nov.  10 
do 

375 

do 

376. 


Yes. 

No, 

377. 

do 

378 

do 

No 

379 

do 

Yes. 

380 

...  Nov.  11 

Yes 

381 

382 

- do 

do 

Present. 

Yes 

383 

do 

384 


Nov,  4  H  R    7248:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  provide  tor  the  establishment  ol  a  National  Inslitule  ol 
Education  in  HEW  (passed  210  153) 
do  H  R   7248:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 

to   strike   out   the    title    establishing      Erhmc    Heritage 
Studies"  (passed  200  159) 
do  H  R    7248    On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 

calling  lor  a  comprehensive  study  before  implementation 
ol  any  new  Federal  youth  camp  standards  (passed  184- 
166) 
do  H  R    7248    On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 

to  postpone  the  effectiveness  of  any  US    district  court 
order  requiring  the  forced  busing  of    children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  until  all  appeals  to  the  O'dei  have  been 
eihausled  (passed  235  125) 
do  HR   7248   On  an  amendment  to  an  amendmeiil  lo  the  Higher 

Education  Act  adding  Ungaage  that  loniids  any  ofhcer  or 
employee  of  HEW  or  ol  any  Federal  agency  to  force  Stales 
to  expend  funds  lor  the  lorced  busing  ol  school  studen's 
(passed  231    126). 
do  H  R  7248   On  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  to  the  Higher 

Education  Act  which  would  exclude  local  education  agen- 
cies who  are  carrying  out  a  plan  ol  racial  desegregation  in 
restfonse  to  a  court  order,  from  the  prohibition  ol  the  use  ot 
funds  for  busing  of  students  or  teachers    defeated  231 
126) 
do  H  R.  7248    On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 

prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal  funds  tor  busing  ol  students 
or  teachers  lo  overcome  racial  imbalance  or  tor  the  pur- 
chase of  equipmeitfor  such  transportation    passed  233 
124). 

H  R  7248  On  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  to  Ihe  Higher 
Education  Act  which  would  direct  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  a  study  and  report  on  racial  segregation  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  ideleated  92  269) 

H  R,  7248  On  an  amendment  to  Ihe  Higher  Education  Act 
adding  HR,  2266,  modified,  to  the  bill  a'  a  new  title 
"Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971"  .passed  2!  1    159). 

H  R.  7248    On  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  exclude  all-male  and  all-female  undergraduate  schools 
liom  the  provisions  on  sex  discrimination    passed  186 
181). 

H.R.  7248  'S,  659)  On  (inal  passage  of  the  Hignsi  Educa- 
tion Act  as  amended    passed  332  38) 

()uorum  call 

H  R  8293  Ol  passage  of  Ine  hill  to  continue  until  Sept,  30. 
1973.  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968 
•passed    200  99). 

Quorum  call 

H.J  Res.  191  On  a  motion  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  further  consideration  ol  Ihe  "Prayer  Amend- 
ment" to  the  Constitution  ipassed  242  156), 

H  I,  Res,  191  On  final  passage  ol  Ihe  constitutional  amend- 
ment authorizing  voluntary  prayer  and  meditation  in  the 
public  schools  defeated  240  162,  a  -'  .  vote  being 
necessary) 

Quorum  call 
So   . 

H  R,  10729:  On  an  amendment  to  a  substitute  amendment 
to  the  Environmental  Pesticides  Control  Act  which  sought 
to  strike  out  the  language:  "the  Administrator  shall  not 
make  any  lack  of  essentiality  a  criterion  lor  denying 
registration  of  any  pesticide"  (defeated  152  221), 

H  R  10729-  On  an  amendment  to  a  substitute  amendment 
lo  the  Environmental  Pesticides  Control  Act  which  sought 
to  supply  "any  party  adversely  affected"  for  any  party  at 
interest"  in  securing  judicial  review  (defeated  16?  209). 

H  R,  10729:  On  an  amendment  to  a  substitute  amendment 
lo  the  Environmental  Pesticides  Control  Act  that  would 
forbid  producers  recovery  of  funds  for  any  pesticide  that 
had  been  removed  from  the  market  unless  Ihe  producer 
shows  that  adverse  environmental  effects  were  unknown 
(defeated  168  203). 

H  R.  10729,  On  hnal  passage  ol  the  Federal  Invironmental 
Pesticides  Control  Act  (passed  288  91) 

Quorum  call 
do 

H  R,  9212  On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  on  Black  Lung 
benefits  that  sought  to  alter  disability  payments  under 
Social  Security  lo  Black  Lung  miners  (defeated  158  224) 

H  R.  9212  On  an  amendment  to  Ihe  bill  on  Black  Lung 
benehts  thai  sought  to  strike  out  language  that  continues 
the  timetable  for  an  additional  2  years  lor  the  Slates  to 
prepare  to  assume  responsibilities  for  providing  Black 
Lung  benehts (defeated  133  245) 

H  R  9212.  On  final  passage  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  bill 
(passed  312  78) 

H  J  Res.  946  An  amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution 
that  sought  to  halt  all  funding  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  after  Nov   15  (defeated  10  356). 

H.R.  8687:  On  agreeing  to  theSenate  provision  m  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  designed  to  ren^ove  the  em- 
bargo on  the  importation  ot  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia 
(passed  251   100). 

H.  Res.  698:  On  the  adoption  of  the  "rule"  lor  consideration 
olH.R.  1 1341,  the  Dislricl  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
(passed  359  8). 

()uorum  call   . 

li.R.  11341:  On  an  amendment  lo  the  Dislrict  ol  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  that  sought  lo  reduce  the  Federal  payment  lo 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  U4,000,000  (defeated  79  263). 

H.R.  11341:  On  an  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  that  sought  to  reduce  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  ^5,000.000(deleated  119  210). 

do  H  R.  11341:  On  an  amendment  to  the  District  o(  Columbia 
Revtnue  Act  that  sought  to  provide  coverage  lor  area  truck 
drivers  under  the  District  ol  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act. 
to  provide  overtime  pay  for  work  over  40  hours  a  week,  or 
provide  ICC  certification  (defeated  139  179) 


do 


Nov.     9 
do 
do 


do 


Yes 
Yes 
No, 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Ye'. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 
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385. 
3K. 

317. 


3». 

390. 
391. 


392. 
393. 
39«. 
395. 


Nov.  11 
Nov.  15 
.-.do... 

-.do... 
.  do... 
do  . 

Nov.  15 


Nov.  16 

do  . 

do.. 

do.. 


396. 
397. 
399. 


399. 


400. 


Nov    17 

do.. 

do.. 


-do  . 


.do 


401. 


402. 

403 
404 
405 
406 


-...do 


.do. 


H.R.  11341:  On  final  passige  ot  the  District  of  Columbia  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971  (passed  24S-50). 

H.R.  11302  rs.  1928):  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Can- 
cer Attack  Act  (passed  350-5). 

H.R.  11350:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  increasing 
the  authorized  dues  lor  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Ortanizaliofl  and  authoruing  additional  funds  for  1970 
dues  (passed  344  0). 

S.J.  Res  132:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution 
extending  the  duration  ot  cpoyright  protection  in  certain 
cases  (passed  300-49). 

H.R.  11651 :  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  liberalize 
provisions  relating  to  payment  of  Veterans'  Administration 
disability  and  death  pensions  (passed  351  0). 

H.R  11652:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  liberalize  provisions 
relating  to  payment  of  VA  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  (passed  350-0). 

H.R.  11080:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Ihe  bill  relating  to 
the  income-tax  treatment  ol  involuntary  conversions  re- 
sulting from  the  creation  of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  California  (defeated  148-203). 

()uorum  call 

do 

do  - 

H.R.  1 1731 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  which  sought  to  strike  out  iSOl,  600,000  for  procure- 
ment of  the  F-14  aircraft  (defeated  76-311), 

Quorum  call 

do 

H.R.  11731:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  which  would  require  congressional  approval  for  addi- 
tional men  called  into  the  armed  services  (above  the 
limitation)  by  the  President  lor  more  than  60  days 
(defeated  183-210). 

H.R.  11731 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  which  sought  to  halt  funding  of  the  Indochina  war  after 
June  1,  1972,  and  calling  for  an  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to  the  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  and  accounting  ot  a 
Americans  missing  in  action  (defeated  163  238). 

H.R.  11731 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  that  would  limit  total  net  expenditures  to  95  percent  of 
funds  budeeted,  resulting  in  a  cut  of  J3,800,000,000  (de- 
feated 74-307). 

H.R.  11731:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
biff  which  sought  to  reduce  the  appropriation  to  the  1971 
level,  a  reduction  of  {1.500,000,000  (defeated  114-278). 

H.R.  11731:  On  final  passage  of  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  (passed  342  51). 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Absent' 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Absent.' 


Present 
Do. 
Do. 

Na 


Present. 

Absent' 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 


Nov. 

18 

Quorum  call 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do 

407. 


409. 


410. 

411. 

412. 


413 


414. 


415. 
416. 


417.... 


4U. 


419. 

420. 
421. 
422. 

423. 
424. 


425. 
426. 


427. 


.do H.  Res.  710:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  relating  to  the 

foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and  instructing  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  conferees  (passed  269-115). 

.     do H.  Res.  711 :  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  providing  for  the 

immediate  consideration  ot  the  conference  report  on 
H.J.  Res.  946,  further  continuing  appropriations  (passed 
366  15). 

.  .do —  H.J.  Res.  946:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the 
resolution  further  continuing  appropriations  to  Dec.  8, 
1972  (passed  344-26). 
Nov.  19  H.  Res.  699:  On  edoption  ol  the  "rule"  under  which  to 
consider  S.  It,  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  to 
Radio  Liberty  (oassed  290-3). 

...do S.  18:  To  pass  the  bill  providing  assistance  to  Radio  Free 

Europe  and  to  Radio  Liberty  (passed  271-12). 
Nov.  29    ()uorumcall 

.  -do —  H.R.  11060:  On  an  amendment  to  an  amenijnient  to  the 
Election  Campaign  Reform  bill  that  sought  to  eliminate 
the  section  covering  the  question  of  rates  for  political 
broadcasting  and  in  newspapers,  and  to  eliminate  the 
language  compelling  newspapers  to  give  equal  access  to 
all  candidates  (defeated  145-219). 

-  .do  .  -  H.R.  11060:  On  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  to  the 

Election  Campaign  Reform  bill  to  place  broadcasters  under 
the  same  rule  as  newspapers  that  anv  candidate  would  be 
charged  the  earned  or  "local  rate"  (passed  219  150) 

.-.do —  H.R.  11060:  On  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Election  Campaign  Reform  bill  which  sought  to  repeal 
section  315  (equal  time)  for  candidates  for  all  Fedeial 
elective  offices  ^defeeted  95  277). 
Ncv,  30    Quorumcall 

...do H-R.  11060:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Election  Campaign 

Reform  bill  which  would  prevent  unions  from  using  in- 
voluntary dues  payment  of  union  members  for  political 
activities  except  among  their  own  members  ^passed  233- 
147). 
do      .  H  R.  11060:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Election  Campaign 
Reform  bill  which  struck  out  language  requning  candidates 
to  supply  campaign  statements  with  the  clerk  of  the  U.S. 
district  court  (passed  230-154). 
-dO-     .  H  R.  11060  (S.  382):  On  hnal  passage  ol  the  Election  Cam- 
paign Reform  bill  as  amended  ipassed  373  23). 
Dec.    1    Quorumcall 

.     do Quorumcall 

-  .do (Quorumcall 

.   -do H.R.  11589:  To  approve  the  bill  author izing  the  foreigri  sale 

of  certain  passenger  vessels  (passed  253  139). 
Dec.  2      Quorum  call 

.  4"--  -  H  R-  11932:  On  a  motion  to  go  into  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole  to  consider  the  District  of  Columbia  appiopnatioiis 
bill  (passed  379  0). 

...do —  Quorumcall .._ 

...do H  R.  11932:  On  a  teller  vote  on  the  amendment  to  Ihe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  'o  add  $72,000,000  for 
Metro  construction  ipassed  196^183). 

.-.00 HR.  11932:  On  an  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

appropriations  bill  which  would  have  halted  funds  for 
Metro  until  it  had  complied  with  provisions  of  the  National 
tnvifonmental  Policy  Act  of  1%9  (defeated  163  2C5). 
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Do. 

Do. 
Yes. 


Absent' 


Yes. 
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No. 


No. 


Yes. 

Present 

Do. 

Do. 
Yes. 

Absent' 
Do.i 


Present 
No. 


Yes. 


Rollcall  No,     1971 


Measure,  question  and  result 


Vote 


428 Dee.2 

429 do  .. 

430 do 

431 Dec.6 

432 do  -. 

433 do  - 

434.--- do  -- 

435 do  .- 

436 do  .. 


437.... Dec.  7 

438 do  .. 

439 Dec.  8 

440.- .-  do- 

441 do 

442. do 

443 do.. 

444 do 


445. 
446. 

447. 


do- 
do 

do 


Do.' 

448 

do  .  . 

Do.J 

449 

450 

....  Dec.  9 
do  ... 

Do.' 

451 

do.... 

Present 
Yes. 

452 

453 

do.... 

do  ... 

Yes. 

454  ... 
455 

....  Dec,  10 
do--.. 

456. 
457. 

458. 

459. 

460. 
461. 

462.. 
463.. 
464.. 
465.. 


.do 


...do-.  . 

...do... 

...do-  -. 

Dec.  13 
.-.do.... 


Dec  14 
...do  ... 
...do... 


H.R.  11932:  On  agreeing  to  the  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  adding  J72, 500.000  lor  Metro  to 
the  Districl  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  passed 
195  174). 

H.Res.  719-  On  adoption  of  the  "rule"  under  which  to  con- 
sider H.R.  11955.  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  bill  lor 
1972  (passed  307  29). 

H.R.  11955:  To  approve  the  $756,000,000  Supplemental 
Appropriation  bill  for  1972  (passed  270  20). 

H.R.  9526:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
authorizing  the  loan  of  16  naval  vessels  to  certain  friendly 
nations  (passed  260  116). 

H.R  11624:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  increasing  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  the  funds 
currently  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Inter- 
national Aeronautical  Exposition  (Transpo  72)  (delealed 
203  172:  a  --j  vote  being  necessary). 

H.R.  45:  On  a  motion  lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice  (defeated  238^  135;  a  'n  vote  being  necessary). 

S.J.  Res.  176:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
resolution  on  the  interim  extension  of  certain  housing  and 
banking  laws  (passed  357-4). 

H.R.  11809:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  maintaining  Postal  Service  property  as  Government 
property  in  impact  areas  (passed  258-113). 

H  R  10420:  On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  protect  marine  animals  and  establish  a  Marine 
Mammal  Commission  (defeated  199  150,  a  ^j  vote  being 
necessary). 

Quorumcall _ 

S.  2007:  On  adoption  ol  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1971  (passed  210-186). 

Quorumcall 

H.R.  12067:  On  an  amendment  to  the  1972  Foreign  Assist- 
ance appropriations  bill  whiih  sought  to  add  $50,000,000 
for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  development  program 
(defeated  119-268). 

H.R.  12067:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  $2.8  Foreign  Assistance 
appropriations  bill  for  1972  (passed  214-179). 

Quorumcall 

H.R.  72":  On  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  previous  question  on 
the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  1163.  the  Stra- 
tegic Storable  Agricultural  (kimmodities  Act  (passed  204- 
164). 

H.R.  1163:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Strategic  Storable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  which  sought  to  provide  for 
storage  of  grains  in  producer-owned  storage  facilities  as 
far  as  practicable  (defeated  147-179). 

H.R.  1 163 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  Strategic  Storable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  which  sought  to  exclude  the  25- 
percent  loan  increase  on  wheat  (defeated  128  222). 

H.R.  1163:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Strategic  Storable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  which  would  have  offered  reserve 
commodities  for  sale  at  100  percent  of  parity  (defeated  145- 
201). 

H.R.  1163:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Strategic  Storable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  which  would  have  authorized 
the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  to  store  grain  in  the  homes  ot 
hungry  Americans  defeated  17  271  with  59  voting  "pres- 
ent^ 

H.R.  1163:  On  final  passage  of  the  Strategic  Storable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  ipassed  182-170). 
Suorumcall.. 
.R.  10947:  On  approval  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Revenue  Act  ot  1971  (passed  320-74). 

H.  Res.  729;  On  adoption  ol  a  resolution  to  permit  considera- 
tion ol  conference  reports  without  regard  to  the  3-day 
rule  (passed  342  48). 

Quorumcall.. .  

H.R.  11955:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the 
$3,400,000,000  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  (passed 
301  73). 

Quorum  call  

H.R.  11309;  On  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  which  altered  the  retroactive  pay  section  including  as 
a  prerequisite  that  pnces  have  been  advanced,  taxes  have 
be^n  raised,  appropriations  have  been  made,  or  funds  have 
otherwise  been  raised  or  provided  lor  in  order  to  cover 
such  increases  (passed  209-151). 

H.R  11309:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  which  would  have  called  for  disclosure  ol  information 
of  the  Commission  with  the  exception  ol  trade  secrets  or 
confidential  information  (defeated  73  275). 

H.R.  113C9:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Statjilizalion 
Act  which  would  have  allowed  the  President  lo  determine 
whether  employer  contributions  to  private  pension  and 
wellare  plans  are  consistent  with  the  standards  for  wages 
and  price  increases  (defeated  170  184). 

H  R.  U309  (S.  2891):  On  final  passage  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  ol  1970  (passed  324  33). 

H  R  '.1341:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  District 
ol  Columbia  Revenue  Act  ot  1971  (passed  242  93). 

Quorumcall...    . .    .  . 

H  R.  11628-  On  final  passage  of  the  OufrHrt  of  C-iljmbia 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  Act  ot  1972  (defeated 
160  2j0). 

Quorum  call _ 

....do... 


No. 

Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yet;. 


Prese  it 
No. 


Present. 
No. 


-do 


do H.R.  10367:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Alaska 

Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (passed  307-60). 
466 Dec.  15    H.R.  11731 :  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  bill  for  1972  (passed 
292  39). 

467 do H.R.  11932:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  District 

ot  Columbia  Appropriations  bill  lor  1972  (passed  250-79X 
468 do Quorum  call ^ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


December  17,  1971 


Rollcall  No.     1971  Measure,  questmn.jnd  result 


Vote 


469. 


470. 


Dec. 


.do 


15  H.R  6065:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bdl 
relative  to  unemploirment  insurance  Including  a  provision 
tor  emergency  unemployment  comptnsation  in  States  with 
a  high  unemployment  rate  (passed  194-149), 

..  H.J.  Res.  1005:  Toipproveth*  joint  resolution  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  hscal  year  1972  (passed 
cM  86). 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Rollcall  No.     1971  Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


471. 
472. 


Dec.  16    Quorum  call  . , 

...do  ...  S.  2819:  On  a  motion  to  tabie  the  motion  to  instruct  House 
conferees  to  agree  to  the  amendment  to  the  foreign  militarv 
au  horization  bill  which  would  have  declared  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Indochina  within  6  months  subiect  to  the  release 
ot  the  American  prisoners  of  war  (passed  130  101) 


Absent 
Do.  1 


'  If  present,  would  have  voted  ' 
:  It  present,  would  have  voted 


■yes- 
no." 


» Speaking  engagement. 


FORCED  BUSING  MTJST  BE 
ABOLISHED 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

_OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  petition  from  San  Antonio, 
signed  by  2,500  alert  citizens,  in  support 
of  the  neighborhood  school  concept  and 
in  opposition  to  forced  busing  in  order  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance. 

I  am,  of  course,  in  full  accord  with 
these  views.  As  I  have  said  many  times, 
such  compulsory  busing  is  a  monstrous 
policy  and  is  contrary  to  basic  American 
freedoms  as  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution, 

President  Nixon  has  spoken  out  against 
such  busing.  Yet,  HEW  policies  have  all 
along  been  probusing,  and  they  persist 
today. 

CONGRESS    OPPOSES.    StTPREME    COURT 

SUPPORTS,    BUSING 

The  chief  roadblock,  however,  has  been 
the  Supreme  Court.  That  tribunal,  in  the 
case  of  Swann  against  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg, on  April  20,  1971,  upheld  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  From  this  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  several  laws 
against  forced  busing.  In  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  this  language: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment Of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  balance  .  .  , 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  ...  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  district  to  another 
in  order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance. 

In  that  same  act,  however,  the  Con- 
giess  authorized  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  initiate  court  suits  against  lag- 
gard school  districts — as  viewed  by 
HEW— as  related  to  integration,  and  di- 
rected HEW  to  cut  off  Federal  aid  to 
school  districts  which  practice  discrimi- 
nation— as  viewed  by  HEW. 

Thus,  that  agency  was  given  much 
latitude  in  deciding  what  constitutes 
"discrimination,"  and  in  what  is  needed 
to  achieve  HEWs  interpretation  of  "in- 
teiiratlon."  Hence,  HEW  guidelines  were 
Lssued.  callms;  for  integration,  which 
virtually  made  busing  necessary  in  order 
to  comply.  Much  bureaucratic  mischief 
h-.s  resulted  from  this  loose  delegation 
of  authority.  For  myself,  I  anticipated 
the  abuse  of  power  and  I  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  1964  act. 

Later.  Congress  in  several  enactments 
reiterated  its  opposition  to  biasing  for 
r;cial  mixture  purpo-ses.  Only  recently, 
by  majorities  of  233  to  124.  235  to  125, 


and  231  to  126,  the  House  adopted 
amendments  against  various  aspects  of 
the  busing  concept,  and  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  it. 

PEOPLE    OPPOSE    BUSING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people— 
of  all  races — are  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  compulsory  busing.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  showed  76  percent  of  all 
Americans  opposed.  In  Texas,  the  Belden 
poll  revealed  78  percent  of  Texans  op- 
posed. In  Indianapolis,  a  petition  signed 
by  80,000  opposed  busing.  Scores  of  other 
expressions  have  followed  suit,  from  all 
over  the  country. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  in  a  democ- 
racy, where  people  are  supposed  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  the  will  of  the  people  is 
ignored  and  overruled  by  the  courts  and 
bureaucrats. 

In  my  judgment  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  this  issue  were  wrong.  They 
evinced  a  distorted  and  warped  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution.  This  colossal 
judicial  blunder  must  be  corrected. 

If  busing  is  justified  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  balance  for 
youn-sters  in  schools,  then,  by  the  same 
token,  can  we  expect  other  compulsory 
schemes  to  be  hatched  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  balance  among 
adults,  in  residential  areas?  Where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawTi ' 

WHY  PEOPLE  OPPOSE  BUSING 

Busing  is  justified  only  when  it  is  vol- 
untary and  is  necessary  in  order  to 
transport  pupils  to  their  own  proper 
schools  for  educational  purposes.  Forced 
busing  to  which  people  are  now  subjected 
takes  children  for  5,  10.  or  even  20  miles 
away  from  their  homes,  often  from 
schools  across  the  street  from  where  they 
live.  When  thus  misplaced,  the  child 
cannot  go  home  if  he  gets  sick  during  the 
day.  He  cannot  stay  after  school  to  re- 
hearse school  plays,  take  part  in  athletic 
events,  or  have  special  tutoring  on  weak 
subjects,  because  he  would  miss  his  bus. 

The  school  day  is  tediously  lengthened. 
Safety  of  children  is  endantrered.  Busing 
costs  are  astronomical.  DLsruption  is 
rampant.  In  many  in.-tance.s  the  quality 
of  education  suffers.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense. 

No  wonder  it  is  reported  that  not  on? 
child  of  any  top  official  at  HEW  is  bused. 
And  several  Senators  who  are  candidates 
for  President  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools. 

WHAT    CAN    PE    D>1;-IE    AB^-iUT    Ir^ 

Now.  what  can  be  done  about  it?  What 
remedies  are  available? 

There  are  three  po.s^ible  solutions: 

First.  The  Court  could  rcvci-se  itself. 

Second.  The  Congre,=..s.  under  title  II. 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  could  limit 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 


Court  in  the  field  of  teacher  and  pupil 
assignments — which  I  would  favor. 

Third.  The  Congress  could  by  two- 
thirds  majority  pass  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  if  then  ap- 
proved by  three -fourths  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures would  return  to  the  American 
people  their  freedom  from  force  in  the 
matter  of  teacher  and  pupil  assignment. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  651,  which 
would  amend  the  Constitution  by  pro\1d- 
ing  that: 

No  public  school  student  shall,  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  re- 
quired to  attend  a  particular  school. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  at  least 
tlnee  other  similar  proposed  amend- 
ments introduced.  Only  recently,  after  far 
too  much  delay,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  announced 
that  hearings  on  these  proposals  will  be 
scheduled,  early  in  the  next  session. 

That  committee  can,  if  need  be,  be  by- 
passed and  a  vote  on  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions forced,  if  as  many  as  218  Members 
sign  a  discharge  petition.  There  are  four 
such  petitions  now  pending.  I  have  signed 
each  of  them.  A  total  of  130  have  signed 
one  of  them  thus  far. 

Let  us  hope  the  President  will  come 
out  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  that 
the  leadership  of  both  parties— believed 
to  be  favorably  disposed— will  do  likewise. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  amendment  be 
submitted  by  the  Congress  and  allow 
the  State  legislatures  to  ratify  it.  Such  a 
move  would  forever  resolve  this  issue. 


DAVID  PACKARD 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
remi.'is  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  out- 
rtanding  job  Mr.  David  Packard  per- 
formed as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

He  and  his  wife  Lucile  underwent  tre- 
mendous per.sonal  sacrifices  in  order  to 
serve  our  Nation  at  a  time  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  v.as  not  a  very  pop- 
ular place  to  be.  But  through  Mr.  P.ick- 
ard's  leadership  as  the  capable  right- 
hand  mar  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
P..  Lr\ird,  great  progress  has  been  made. 

Per.sonally.  I  have  been  around  for  31 
years  and  I  would  have  to  say  that  the 
reiL:n  of  Laird- Packr.rd  will  go  dov.n  in 
hi.story  as  one  of  the  mast  outstanding. 
They  rame  in  when  antimilitai-y  feeling 
was  high  and  war  was  raging  in  Vietnam. 

But  through  dedicated  efforts,  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  is  practically  over 
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and  the  military  is  once  again  assuming 
it  honored  place  in  our  society. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  know  that 
wc  have  men  like  David  Packard  who 
will  answer  the  call  of  his  country  and 
serve  with  distinction  and  excellence  in 
.1  mot,t  complex  and  sensitive  position. 

During  his  35  months  at  the  Pentagon, 
I  pot  to  know  Mr.  Packard  professionally 
a!id  personally.  I  found  him  to  possess 
"nd  uncommon  ability  to  get  the  job 
done,  and  I  found  his  judgment  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  commanded  trust 
:nd  respect. 

He  was  most  helpful  to  me  and  my 
committee  in  the  discharging  of  our 
duties  by  always  presenting  accurate  and 
honest  accounts  on  matters  in  which  we 
were  interested.  His  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  is  unsurpassed. 

I  felt  compelled  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  David  Packard  for  his  service  to  his 
coimtry,  and  I  know  that  all  Americans 
who  are  aware  of  the  job  he  did  are 
grateful  to  him  also. 

As  he  once  again  dons  the  mufti  of  pri- 
vate life,  I  wish  him  tmd  his  wife  my  very 
best  and  say  thank  you  for  a  job  well 
done. 


INNKEEPER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  wind  up  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress  and  see  the  end  of  1971 
just  around  the  corner,  I  have  occasion 
to  reflect  upon  the  year's  activities  and 
the  people  who  did  something  worthy  of 
note  during  the  last  12  months. 

Although  it  probably  attracted  little 
nationwide  attention,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Merrit  T.  Stephens  of  Kala- 
mazoo, was  named  Innkeeper  of  the 
Year  at  the  16th  annual  conference  of 
the  Holiday  Inns  in  Memphis.  Term.,  late 
this  year. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Stephens  for  many 
years  and  cannot  think  of  anyone  who 
has  been  a  more  congenial,  pleasant,  and 
effective  host  than  he.  I  would  urge  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  occasion  to 
be  in  the  Kalamazoo  area  to  drop  in  and 
meet  Mr.  Stephens  at  the  Holiday  Inn- 
Expressway,  for  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  find  him  to  be  one  who  would  be 
glad  to  be  of  assistance  as  he  has  been 
to  all  who  have  come  his  way. 

In  order  that  the  details  of  his  award 
and  other  personal  data  regarding  Mr. 
Steijhens  can  be  available  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  incorporating  in  these  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette.  The  article  follows: 

Innkeeper     Here     Gets     Holiday     Inn 
Citation 

Me.Tit  T.  Stephens,  innkeeper  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn-Expressway,  has  been  named  Inn- 
keeper Of  the  Year  in  the  neighborhood  Inn 
categorj-  for  the  worldwide  system  of  1,350 
Holiday  Inns. 

Announcement  of  the  award  was  made 
lasi  week  during  the  16th  annual  conference 
of  the  Holiday  Inns  held  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Stephens  has  been  associated  with  Holiday 
l-ins  since   1964,  when  he  was  named  Inn- 


keeper «t  the  Holiday  Inn-Crosstown.  When 
Holiday  Inn-Expressway  was  opened  early  In 
1967,  he  became  innkeeper  there. 

Prior  to  becoming  aaeoclated  with  Holiday 
Inn,  Stephens  was  with  the  now-defunct 
Harris  Uotor  Inn  here,  starting  in  1959  as 
catering  manager  and  later  serving  as  resi- 
dent manager. 

A  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  he  is  active  in  professional  and  civic 
organizations.  Including  the  Community 
Chest  and  Michigan  Week. 

He  lives  with  his  wife  and  four  chUdren  at 
Hickory  Corners. 

In  related  announcements  coming  out  of 
the  Memphis  meeting,  the  Holiday  Inn-EIx- 
pressway  was  named  one  of  the  top  100  Inns 
in  the  system  and  Shirley  Castle,  house- 
keeper at  the  Holiday  Inn-Expressway,  was 
named  among  the  top  100  persons  In  such 
positions. 


JERSEYS  CRISIS  IN  HOUSING 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    new    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  housing 
to  many  aware  and  concerned  Ameri- 
cans is  the  No.  1  domestic  problem  in  the 
United  States.  A  critically  short  housing 
supply  is  a  problem  in  every  area  of  our 
country,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  New 
Jersey  also. 

The  Newark  Star-Ledger  recently  ran 
an  indepth  series  of  articles  evaluating 
the  housing  situation  in  our  State.  It 
is  a  highly  informative,  penetrating,  and 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  where  we 
are  and  what  we  need  to  do  in  order  to 
adequately  house  our  people. 

The  series  follow : 

Jersey's  Crisis  in  Housing 
(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

New  Jersey  Is  failing  to  solve  its  housing 
crisis. 

Although  the  problem  was  the  subject  of 
an  urgent  special  message  to  the  Legislature 
by  Gov.  WUllam  T.  Cahill  on  Dec.  7,  1970. 
conditions  have  grown  worse — not  better — 
in  the  passing  months. 

More  families  than  ever  before  are  crowded 
into  unsafe,  substandard  dwellings. 

Inflation  has  Increased  the  price  of  land, 
labor,  materials,  financing  and  taxes  to  a 
point  where  only  those  in  the  upper  15  per 
cent  earning  bracket  can  afford  to  purchase 
new  housing,  even  the  most  modest  models 
available  on  the  market  today. 

Rents  have  reached  an  all-time  high,  while 
the  shortage  of  apartments  and  rental  hous- 
ing grows  more  acute  under  the  pressure  of 
increasing  population. 

Root  causes  of  the  housing  crisis — identi- 
fied and  discussed  In  patient  detail  by  the 
Governor  in  his  legislative  message — remain 
unsolved  and  unimproved. 

Among  the  causes  cited  by  Cahlll; 

High  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

High  interest  rates  on  mortgages. 

High,  ne.irly  confiscatory  local  property 
taxes. 

SHORTAGE     keeps     GROWING     MORE    ACUTE     .     .     . 

despite  repeated  urgent  warnings 

Local  building  codes. 

Local  zoning  laws. 

Iiuulequate  federal  Involvement. 

Those  who  have  been  studying  the  prob- 
lem at  the  Governor's  request  are  quick  to 
concentrate  their  blame  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. TTie  complaint  Is  two-edged. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  federal  Involvement 
In  supporting  new  housing  Is  pathetically  In- 


adequate;   on   the   other   hand.   New  Jersey 

is  not  receiving  its  fair  sJhare. 

A  key  adviser  to  the  Governor  explained: 

"New  Jersey  represents  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  national  population,  but  a*  best  were 
getting  about  2  p>er  cent  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
commitment  for  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing, and  about  7/lOths  of  1  per  cent  of  tlie 
Section  236  program  of  assistance  on  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  for  low-income  and 
moderate-income  families. 

"Last  year  the  federal  government  spent 
$68  billion  for  defense,  »3.7  billion  for  space 
exploration  a'.id  $375  million  for  low-c;..;t 
housing. 

"The  overrun  on  Defense  Department 
contracts  was  $10  billion  alone.  If  this 
amount  were  used  as  a  capital  budget  item. 
it  could  pay  for  500.000  low  income  housing 
units.  As  part  of  a  rent  subsidy  program, 
that  sum  would  take  care  of  5  million  new 
low-cost  units." 

During  1970,  the  Newark  area  office  of 
HUD  provided  Section  236  rental  assistance 
on  1.806  dwelling  units  with  an  estimated 
mortgage  value  of  $21.7  mUlion.  During  the 
first  nine  months  of  1971,  the  assistance  In- 
volved 732  units  valued  at  $8.8  mUliou. 

HUD'S  subsidy  program  under  Section  235, 
Intended  to  encourage  home  ownership  for 
low-and  middle-Income  families  through 
lower-than-market  Interest  rates  on  mort- 
gages <as  low  as  1  per  cent).  Involved  only 
90  units  during  the  first  nine  montJhs  of  this 
year.  The  estimated  mortgage  value  of  these 
units  was  $1.6  million. 

The  Newark  office  appraised  22.982  hemes 
during  1970  and  endorsed  10.676  for  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  appraisals  totaled  14.420  a>.d 
endorsements  for  Insurance  were  9.444. 

Critics  of  the  FHA  charge  that  the  federal 
agency  is  failing  to  fulfill  Its  responsibility 
because  it  is  overly  concerned  with  seeking 
risk-free  loans  and  Is  not  accepting  enough 
borderline  cases  where  greater  risk  Is  in- 
volved. The  purpose  of  FHA.  say  the  critics 
was  to  assume  risks  which  banks,  savings 
and  loans  and  other  mortgage-lending  insti- 
tutions would  normally  reject  because  of 
Insufficient  earnings  or  assets  on  the  part  cf 
the  borrower. 

The  Newark  area  office  of  HUD  handles 
housing  for  the  entire  Northern  New  Jersey 
region,  from  Ocean  County  north,  and  in- 
cludes the  most  densely  populated  counties 
of  Essex,  Hudson,  Bergen,  Union  and  Mid- 
dlesex. 

On  the  state  level.  New  Jersey  has  bee". 
relying  almost  exclusively  on  one  agency. 
New  Jersey  Housing  Finance  Agency,  to  en- 
courage housing  construction  and  rehabilita- 
ticn. 

But  Cahlll's  housing  advisers  contend  the 
state  has  limited  resources  and  only  the 
federal  government  can  provide  the  massive 
assistance  needed  to  solve  the  housing  crisis. 

B-.it  what  of  the  other  root  causes  of  the 
housing  shortage?  Inadequate  federal  In- 
volvement was  only  one  of  six  identified  by 
the  Governor. 

In  his  special  message,  titled  "A  Blueprint 
for  Housing  in  New  Jersey."  Cahill  to:d 
members  of   the   Legislature : 

"For  the  past  several  months,  I  have  m*"' 
frequently  with  .  .  .  state  officials,  with 
builders  and  realtors,  with  federal  and  state 
officials  charged  with  responsibility  In  th» 
field  of  housing  and  mortgages,  with  mayors, 
with  labor  leaders,  with  planning  and  zoning 
officials  and  many  other  outstanding  citizens 
of  our  state. 

"The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to 
discuss  the  crisis  in  housing  to  ascertain 
the  causes,  and  to  seek  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. All  who  attended  these  conferences  were 
in  agreement  that  a  crisis  Indeed  existed.  Let 
me  briefly  summarize  that  crisis. 

"As  we  all  know.  New  Jersey  Is  the  fifth 
smallest  state  and  yet  continues  to  be  the 
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most  densely  populated  of  all  the  states  In 
the  nation  today.  With  a  total  land  area  of 
approximately  4.8  million  acres,  New  Jersey 
has  an  approximate  population  of  7.3  mil- 
lion with  experts  predicting  a  population  In- 
crease to  10  million  by  1985. 

"The  population  of  our  state  grew  by 
approximately  20  per  cent  In  the  past  decade. 
Unfortunately,  however,  housing  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  growth.  According  to  re- 
liable statistics,  we  require  100,000  additional 
housing  units  each  year,  but  actually  are 
building  only  40,000.  Thus  each  year  we  find 
ourselves  with  60,00C  less  units  that  are  ab- 
solutely required. 

"No  words  of  mine  are  necessary  to  Indi- 
cate the  catastrophic  proportions  which  will 
l>e  reached  In  years  to  come  unless  some  solu- 
tion to  the  bousing  shortage  Is  found  today! 

"In  addition,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
the  deterioration  of  the  older  housing,  par- 
ticularly In  our  cities,  which  Is  proceeding  at 
an  alarming  rate.  In  Newark,  for  example, 
one-third  of  the  housing  wsis  substandard  in 
1960.  The  figure  Is  now  estimated  at  45  per 
cent. 

"In  our  .-  ther  cities,  the  pattern  Is  similar 
and,  members  of  the  Legislature,  deteriora- 
tion Is  not  only  In  the  cities  but.  as  you 
know,  there  are  pockets  in  our  suburban 
communities,  and  it  Is  particularly  pro- 
nounced in  our  poor  rural  areas. 

"Because  of  inadequate  housing,  rents 
have  skyrocketed.  Pew  single  family  dwell- 
ings are  available  for  renters  and  all  liv- 
able apartments  are  in  great  demand." 

For  the  full  1970  year.  Newark  Issued  build- 
ing permits  covering  the  construction  of  26 
new  dwelling  units  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$165,000.  according  to  official  city  records. 

During  the  same  year,  1.181  dwelling  units 
were  demolished,  leaving  a  net  loss  of  1.155 
units  in  a  city  that  began  the  year  with  a 
desperate  shortage  of  housing. 

In  the  same  period,  an  uniabu'.ated  num- 
ber of  dwelling  units  deteriorated  from  ac- 
ceptable to  substandard  levels,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  New^ark  building  Inspectors. 

Thus  far  in  1971.  developments  provide  no 
cause  for  comfort  or  optimism. 

Building  permits  for  27  new  dwelling  units, 
valued  at  $170,000.  were  issued  between  Jan. 
1  and  Oct.  1.  while  demolitions  reduced  the 
housing  supply  by  575  units — a  net  loss  of 
548  units  during  the  nine-month  period. 

The  building  inspectors  point  out  that  no 
new  major  projects  were  initiated  in  1970  or 
1971  and  that  any  which  may  be  launched 
In  the  coming  year  or  so  will  not  be  ready 
for  occupancy  for  two  or  three  years  after 
preliminary  plans  are  approved. 

Despite  the  grim  picture.  Newark  is  better 
off  than  many  other  municipalities  in  one 
aspect.  It  has  a  number  of  choice  sites  cleared 
and  available  for  construction  under  urban 
renewal  projects  that  have  been  stalled  for 
years. 

A  1969  survey  by  the  state  showed  that 
6.229  housing  units  had  been  removed  for 
urban  renewal — i.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
Newark  housing  supply — and  that  only  2.134 
units  were  constructed  to  replace  them,  a 
net  loss  of  4.095. 

A  year  earlier,  the  Governor's  Select  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorder  reported  that  "Ne- 
groes cited  "bad  housing  conditions'  most 
often  when  they  were  asked  to  choose  among 
15  possible  underlying  causes"  of  the  1967 
Newark  riots. 

"A  related  issue — overcrowding  In  Negro 
areas — was  seen  by  49  per  cent  of  Negro  re- 
spondents as  having  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  causing  the  riots."  the  report  said. 
"Asked  to  list  what  they  considered  Newark's 
most  serious  problem.  37  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  mentioned  housing.  It  wm  topped 
only  by  high  living  costs  (44  per  cent)." 

Following  the  riots,  a  community  um- 
brella group,  the  Newark  Citizens  Housing 
Council  was  created  and  assigned  majority 
membership  on  a  task  force  to  be  made  up 
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of  representatives  of  HUD.  the  State  Com- 
munity Affairs  Department  and  the  Newark 
Housing  Authority. 

The  task  force  was  given  the  authority  to 
"prepare  a  housing  program  designed  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  housing  to  meet  the  demand 
created  by  projected  dislocation  In  Newark 
(resulting  from  the  land  needs  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry), 
as  well  as  to  add  significantly  to  Newark's 
supply  of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing." 

Some  68  acres  of  urban  renewal  land  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  conrununity-based  corpora- 
tions by  the  NHA  "as  soon  as  these  corpora- 
tions are  formed  and  selected  by  the  broad- 
based  community  'umbrella'  organization." 
according  to  an  agreement  reached  with  the 
Newark  Housing  Authority. 

The  agreement  was  signed  March  1.  1968. 
and  the  task  force  was  to  report  "within 
three  months  of  its  formation." 

It  was  not  until  January.  1970.  however, 
that  the  Citizens  Housing  Council  was  able 
to  organize.  And  to  this  date,  ground  has  not 
been  broken  for  a  single  project. 

Donald  Hairwood.  deputy  director  of  the 
Newark  Housing  Council,  said  "three  proj- 
ects are  ready  for  commitment"  and  should 
be  underway  within  a  month. 

Combined  they  will  provide  262  dwelling 
units,  about  half  the  575  units  demolished  in 
Newark  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year.  The  projects  ready  for  commitment, 
Hairwood  said,  are  Medical  Heights,  to  pro- 
vide 46  rehftbUitated  unit-s;  Prince  Hall,  to 
provide  46  new  units  of  3-to-5  bedroom 
apartments,  and  New  Hope  with  170  units. 

Hairwood  said  other  new  projects  are  In 
the  planning  stage. 

Last  week  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson  dis- 
closed that  his  administration  Is  exploring 
the  feasibility  of  10,000  new  dwelling  units  in 
a  town-within-a-town  near  the  center  of 
Newark.  The  project  would  include  high-rise, 
and  low-rise  apartments,  town  houses,  light 
Industry  and  commercial   facilities. 

The  state,  meanwhile,  is  falling  far  short 
of  the  projected  requirement  of  100,000  new 
units  which  the  Governor  cited. 

Figures  from  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Labors  Planning  and  Research  Division 
show  that  39.897  building  permits  were  issued 
In  1970.  a  modest  increase  over  the  36.897 
units  covered  by  permits  issued  a  year  earlier, 
but  less  than  the  43.661  units  in  1968  and  far 
below  the  68.078  units  of  1964. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
permits  were  issued  for  23.437  units,  com- 
pared to  19.270  in  the  same  1970  period,  an 
increase  of  22  per  cent.  This  Is  about  the 
same  increase  registered  nationally,  although 
officials  in  New  Jersey  agree  that  the  housing 
problem  in  this  state  is  more  acute  than  else- 
where. 

What  does  this  mean  to  New  Jerseyans? 

Gov.  Cahill  in  his  special  leigslative  mes- 
sage last  December  described  It  this  way: 

"Most  young  married  couples  are  prohib- 
ited from  purchasing  a  home  because  of  ex- 
isting housing  prices.  Huge  segments  of  our 
work  force,  although  earning  more  today 
than  ever  before,  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problem. 

"Otir  senior  citizens  living  en  fixed  Incomes 
cannot  continue  to  pay  the  splralliog  prop- 
erty taxes  on  their  homes,  nor  the  high  rental 
cost  of  an  apartment,  if  any  at  all  are  avail- 
able. 

"These  people,  the  young  and  the  aged, 
the  teacher  and  the  mechanic,  white  and 
black,  are  thrifty  and  respectable  citizens, 
yet  they  are  foreclosed  from  decent  and  ade- 
quate housing  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  areas 
of  their  choice. 

"The  reason  Is  obvious.  There  is  a  com- 
plete Inadequacy  of  single  and  multlfamiiy 
dwellings,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  raising  the  cost  of  existing  housing  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  average  man.  So  the  prob- 
lem Is  present,  and  It  is  critical !" 

Cahill  said  that  because  of  the  complexity 
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at  the  problem  and  the  Legislature's  time- 
table, he  waa  offering  no  specific  proposals. 
Instead  he  promised  to  appoint  "a  highly 
selective  committee"  to  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs'  staff  "to 
prepare  recommendations  for  a  new  state 
building  code  .  .  .  and  to  develop  a  New  Jersey 
plan  to  Insure  available  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  low  Income  and  moderate  Income 
houses  and  apartment  construction  through- 
out the  entire  21  counties  of  our  state." 

He  also  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  quick  action  on  a  proposed  Land  Use 
Law  to  expedite  local  development  "by  un- 
tangling the  problems  involved  in  obtaining 
approval  of  subdivisions"  to  make  small  lots 
available  for  housing  construction. 

"Hopefully."  the  Governor  said,  "by  elimi- 
nating unreasonable  procedural  gimmicks 
and  barriers,  this  bill  will  permit  private 
builders  to  initiate  the  building  process  more 
expeclltlously.  Thus,  the  Land  Use  Bill  will 
provide  some  Immediate  relief  for  the  pres- 
ent, pending  the  development  of  a  more 
comprelien.sive  revision  of  all  a.'spects  of  New 
Jersey's  housing  program  and  legislation." 

Tlie  bill  was  introduced  early  this  year 
but   has  remained  buried   in   committee. 

Construction  costs,  meanwhile  have  been 
n.->ing  at  a  rate  of  approximately  one  per  cpin 
per  month  In  New  Jersey  since  Gov.  CahlU's 
Inaugural  address  of  Jan.  20,  1970,  when  he 
s.iici : 

"Our  housing  shortage,  particularly  in  the 
low  iiiC'ime  and  middle  income  fields,  is  in- 
credible, and  no  peace  w  ill  ever  come  to  our 
cities  unless  dr.unatic  Improveinent  is  made 
in  the  field  of  housing  in  the  Immediate 
futvire  .  .  .  We  must,  in  a  word,  be  doers — 
men  of  ideals,  but  also  men  of  action." 

JtRSEY   Housmc   Crisis— Btni-DESs   Pichtino 

AN    Uphill   Battle  .  .  . 

(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

Private  developers  and  builders  have  been 
waging  an  uphill  battle  in  the  fight  to  con- 
struct new  dwelling  units  and  end  New  Jer- 
sey's critical  housing  shortage. 

Philip  J.  Cocuzza.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Building  Association  cites 
governmental  indllTerence  as  a  major  factor 
In  the  failure  to  produce  adequate  housing. 

Walter  R.  Cohn.  a  Newark  attorney  who  has 
been  active  in  organizing  several  successful 
non-profit,  community-run  rehabilitation 
projects,  blames   governmental   bureaucracy. 

Arthur  H.  Padula,  who  has  constructed 
more  housing  in  Newark  than  all  other  de- 
velopers combined  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  says  the  villain  is  governmental  hy- 
pocrisy. 

All  three — together  with  almost  all  others 
associated  with  the  building  industry — are 
discouraged  by  the  lack  of  positive  action 
by  the  state  and  federal  government  to  re- 
solve the  housing  crisis. 

Cocuzza  candidly  admits  that  many  of  his 
organization's  proposals  are  self-serving,  but 
he  insists  that  If  they  are  Implemented  they 
will  produce  the  desperately  needed  hous- 
ing. 

"They  can  also  bring  about  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  and  carrying  charges 
of  a  house."  he  adds. 

This  Is  particularly  significant  today  t>e- 
cause  builders  estimate  that  only  the  upper 
15  per  cent  of  the  population  can  afford  to 
buy  new  housing  because  of  Inflated  labor 
and  material  costs,  high  mortgage  rates  and 
prohibitive  property  taxes. 

Without  subsidies.  85  per  cent  of  New 
Jersey's  families  are  out  of  the  new-home 
market,  he  emphasized. 

A  man  earning  $12,000  a  year.  Cocuzza  ex- 
plained, has  about  $250  monthly  available 
for  housing.  Taxes  will  take  about  $100 
monthly,  leaving  $150  a  month  for  mortgage 
payments. 

At  today's  going  rate  of  7'i  per  cent, 
$150.50  per  month  would  pay  off  a  $21,500 
mortgage  over  30  years. 
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Cocuzza  said,  "It's  Just  about  impossible 
to  put  up  any  kind  of  a  decent  house  in 
North  Jersey  today  for  less  than  $40,000."  In 
South  Jersey,  where  land  and  labor  coeta 
are  lower,  he  s&ld  an  average  house  could 
be  built  for  about  $27,000. 

In  North  Jersey,  therefore,  a  potential 
buyer  would  have  to  put  up  $18,500  In  cash 
to  keep  his  mortgage  within  manageable  lim- 
its. The  comp«UTible  wage  earner  in  South 
Jersey  would  need  a  down  payment  of  $5,500. 
Even  this  sum  Is  difficult  for  most  families 
to  accumulate,  particularly  at  today's  high 
rentals. 

"What  the  average  wage  earner  needs  is  a 
90  per  cent  loan  at  4  per  cent  for  40  years, 
but  there  Is  no  such  animal,"  Cocuzza  said. 

Al  Brown,  president  of  the  association,  and 
Frank  Parlnella,  president  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Builders  Association,  estimated  that  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $10,000  could  be  deducted 
from  the  average  $40,000  new  home  If  their 
recommendations  are  adopted  for  building 
code  changes,  relaxed  zoning  laws  and  Im- 
proved financing. 

They  urge  a  single  building  code  for  all 
municipalities  in  the  state  In  place  of  the 
hundreds  of  individual  codes  presently  In 
effect.  A  single  change  In  the  code  to  permit 
plastic  pipe,  they  said,  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  a  house  with  2',^  baths  by  $1,200  to  $1,300. 

Zoning  laws  restrict  the  use  of  land,  creat- 
ing an  artificial  shortage,  they  said.  This 
m.ikes  land  available  for  housing  more 
scarce  and  artificially  raises  the  value,  and 
lind  represents  about  one-third  the  cost  of 
a  new  house. 

Brown  and  FVirinella  both  have  urged  that 
30  per  cent  of  the  money  In  state-adminis- 
tered pension  funds  be  made  available  for 
reduced-rate  mortgages. 

New  York  made  Its  pension  funds  le?al 
for  mortgage  Investment  years  ago  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  used  to  pay  for 
housing  projects  In  New  Jersey. 

Although  builders  have  been  urging  New 
Jer.sey  to  follow  New  York's  example,  officials 
here  have  consistently  resisted  such  action, 
even  in  the  face  of  1969's  severe  tight  money 
crunch,  when  new  housing  starts  reached 
their  lowest   volume  of  the  decade. 

As  for  the  property  tax  situation,  the  New 
Jersey  Btiilders  Association  believes  this  is 
the  No.  1  cause  of  the  housing  crisis. 

Cocuzza  explained  that  under  the  present 
system,  real  estate  taxes  finance  local  gov- 
ernment, and  as  a  result  "municipal  officials 
tend  to  reject  all  kinds  of  housing" — single- 
fa.Tilly  and  multi-family  alike— in  favor  of 
commercial  and  industrial  properties  that 
dnnt  add  to  school  costs  and  require  only 
minimal  local  services. 

"Many  municipalities."  Cocuzza  said,  "have 
totally  ?oned  out  future  development." 
Others  have  resorted  to  exclusionary  zoning. 
outlawing  apartments  or  garden  apartments, 
cr  insl.st  upon  minimum  building  lots  of  one 
or  more  acres. 

Additionally,  the  asscclatlon  feels  that 
state  officials  have  failed  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  building  industry,  and  that  this 
failure  lias  aggravated  the  housing  crisis. 

Cocuzza  points  out  that  the  New  Jersey 
Housing  Finance  Agency  (NJHFA).  which 
w.is  criated  in  1S67  to  expedite  construction 
cf  multi-family  dwellings,  is  operating  under 
grjund  rules  that  exclude  all  but  a  few  of  the 
3  000  builders  in  the  state. 

"The  average  ouildcr  builds  less  than  20 
units  a  year."  Cccusaa  said.  "If  each  one 
could  be  encouraged  to  build  Just  10  addi- 
tional units.  It  would  mean  an  additional 
30.000  units  a  year.  A  garden  apartment  is 
nothing  but  a  big  house,  and  these  builders 
cp.n  all  construct  garden  apartments.  But  the 
NJHF.'V  has  restricted  Its  operations  to  hlgh- 
ri.se  .'ipartments,  which  only  a  small  segment 
of  the  btiilding  industry  can  handle." 

The  association  Is  also  concerned  about 
psnnanent   and   Irreversible   damage   If   the 


State  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion goes  ahecul  with  a  planned  building 
moratorium  in  Monnvouth,  Ocean,  Burling- 
ton, Atlantic  and  Cape  May  counties. 

Environmental  Commissioner  Richard  J. 
Sullivan,  who  has  been  meeting  periodically 
with  the  builders,  has  indicated  that  the 
moratorium  Is  needed  In  the  absence  of  sat- 
isfactory sewage  treatment  facilities  In  the 
undevelop>ed  acres  of  this  five-county  area. 

Builders  point  out  that  most  of  the  build- 
ing In  the  state  has  been  going  on  In  this  area 
and  if  it  is  stopped  many  of  them  wUl  be 
forced  out  of  business  fcwever,  because  they 
will  lose  their  skilled  help  during  any  pro- 
longed layoff. 

They  also  note  than  any  moratorium  of 
this  kind  will  intensify  the  housing  crisis. 

"Our  position  on  this  Is  quite  simple,"  Co- 
cuzza said.  "We  certainly  do  not  object  to 
cleaning  up  the  environment  but  we  are  not 
going  to  rectify  In  three  or  five  years  the 
havoc  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves  In  40 
or  50  years. 

"What  we  would  recommend  is  that  some 
interim  measures  be  allowed  so  that  In  our 
efforts  to  clean  the  environment  we  do  not 
destroy  the  residential  development  indus- 
try." 

Cocuzza  said  the  state  seems  to  favor  re- 
glonallzatlon  of  sewerage  control  and  sug- 
gested that  "additional  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  It." 

"At  the  current  time."  he  said,  "the  com- 
missioner of  Environmental  Protection  ba- 
sically has  only  negative  powers.  He  can  tell 
communities  that  they  cannot  do  this,  that 
or  the  other. 

"But  the  commissioner  has  no  real  statu- 
tory fKJwer  to  force  the  municipalities  to  re- 
gionalize. This  is  where  the  entire  program  is 
currently  breaking  down." 

Cocuzza  said  the  state  also  was  working 
against  Itself,  and  Its  desire  to  develop  more 
housing.  In  its  imposition  of  sales  taxes. 

"Food  and  clothing  are  exempt,"  Cocuzza 
said,  and  "It  Is  Inconsistent  not  to  exempt 
shelter,  which  Is  certainly  a  basic  necessity 
of  life." 

He  said  the  sales  tax  Increases  the  cost  of 
housing,  that  this  increase  must  be  passed 
along  to  the  buyer  and  the  buyer  pay  for  it, 
at  7  per  cent  or  7'-^  per  cent  interest, 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

He  noted  also  that  developers  were  being 
required  to  put  in  streets,  sidewalks  and 
curbs  as  part  of  some  of  their  building  proj- 
ects. Where  this  is  done,  the  builder  must 
pay  a  sales  tax  on  the  materials  and  labor, 
even  though  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. If  the  municipality  undertook  the 
project.  It  would  be  tax  exempt. 

Here  again,  Cocuzza  emphasized,  the  added 
cost  is  passed  along  to  the  purchaser  of  tha 
house. 

In  ii!u^>r  (•inp  bureaucratic  delays  In  the 
h'using  fle'J.  C^liii  pulled  out  massive  files 
of  f;rmr.  stitemenis.  affidivits  and  other 
dccuments  required  by  the  Federal  Housing 
AdmlnlEtr.itlon  iPHA)  for  a  rehabilitation 
prrfjrim  which  he  Initiated  in  August,  1967, 
and  which  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
munity .Affnlrs  supported  with  a  $30,000  loan 
for  land  options  nnd  .Trchlt«ctural  fees. 

The  project  involved  seven  apartment 
houses  with  221  dwelling  units  In  East 
Orange,  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  non-profit 
corporation  whose  trustees  include  the  Rev. 
Wllli".m  Bailey  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  a 
hou;:ewlfe-teacher.  a  department  store  assist- 
ant buyer,  a  welfare  case  worker,  a  retired 
businessman  and  a  school  teacher. 

"The  FHA  has  forms  you  never  heard  of." 
Cohn  observed.  "It  took  nearly  two  years  to 
get  the  paperwork  processed  and  would  have 
di";couraged  most  people.  But  the  trustees 
were  unusual  and  dedicated  people  and  they 
stuck  with  It.  even  though  they  had  never 
owned  or  m.naged  a  piece  of  real  estate  In 
their  lives." 


Another  project  which  Cohn  Initiated  at  98 
Clinton  Avenue,  Newark,  provided  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  13  dwelling  units  and  a 
store.  He  said  this  one  took  three  years  to 
process  with  FHA. 

"The  advantage  of  rehabilitation  Is  that 
once  you  get  started,  you  can  move  families 
in  In  five  or  six  months,"  he  said. 

"Unfortunately  It  takes  two  or  three  years 
to  get  started,  he  said.  "There's  no  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  housing  crisis  with  FHA 
officials." 

Padula.  who  has  completed  more  than  $58 
million  worth  of  housing  since  World  War  II 
in  Newark.  Jersey  City.  East  Orange,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Long  Branch,  says  that  on  the 
state  level  there  Is  "too  much  hyprocrisy"  in 
seeking  to  solve  the  housing  shortage. 

He  p>oints  out  that  a  simple  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature is  all  that  is  needed  to  eliminate 
the  building  code  mess  and  substitute  a  single 
statewide  code. 

He  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  Legls- 
1  .tare  in  creating  the  NJHFA  because  It  re- 
fused to  place  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
tiie  Slate  behind  the  bonds  the  agency  would 
h  -  obliged  to  Issue. 

Denying  the  faith  and  credit  of  ttxe  state 
means  higher  Interest  rates  to  be  passed  along 
l     lennnts. 

He  charged  also  that  the  NJHPA  was  ac- 
tually developing  little  or  no  new  housing. 
but  was  merely  helping  to  expedite  housing 
units  approved  for  the  state  under  federal 
housing  programs. 

The  state,  said  Padula.  "ought  to  be  tak- 
i>ig  an  active  role  in  augmenting  federal 
programs  by  initiating  parallel  state  pro- 
grams, on  a  matching  basis.  If  the  federal 
government  makes  5.000  units  available  un- 
der mortgage  subsidies,  the  state  ought  to 
make  an  additional  5,000  units  available  with 
the  same  financial  assistance.  Instead,  the 
state  Is  simply  helping  to  process  half  of  the 
federal  commitment  and  Is  putting  no  fresh 
money  Into  the  program." 

Similarly.  Padula  notet  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey Mortgage  Finance  Agency,  created  early 
in  1970.  could  have  beet,  "far  more  effective" 
in  helping  to  stimulate  housing. 

The  agfiicy  marketed  its  first  bonds.  $36.7 
n  :  "  en  wcrth.  in  mid-October,  again  without 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  state  behind 
tlie  issue. 

Gov.  Cahill  pointed  out  that  the  bonds 
will  provide  financing  for  at  least  1.750 
homes  for  individuals  In  the  $7,500  to  $12.- 
500  a  year  Income  bracket  at  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  of  no  more  than  6.8  pver  cent. 

"This  is  a  dramatically  low  rate  compared 
to  the  present  market  rate  of  7' 2  per  cent 
for  conventional  loans  and  7  per  cent  for  FHA 
and  VA  loans."  the  Governor  said,  In  an- 
nouncing the  sale. 

Padula  noted  that  the  net  Interest  cost  to 
the  agency  is  4.53  per  cent  and  that  the 
mortgage  money  could  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  potential  homeowners  at  this  rate 
if  the  state  agency  made  the  loans  directly  In- 
proflts  permitted  to  the  private  financial  In- 
stitutions for  processing. 

"Would-be  homeowners  will  save  2-lOlhs 
of  1  per  cent  on  an  FHA  or  VA  mortgage 
although  they  will  be  charged  2.27  per  cent 
more  than  the  state  agency  paid  because  cf 
profits  permitted  to  the  private  financial  In- 
stitutions." he  said. 

In  other  words,  the  savings  on  a  $10,000 
mortgage  Is  $1.30  per  month  or  $408  over  30 
years.  But  If  the  agency  made  the  loan  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  its  cost,  the  savings  or. 
a  $10,000  mortgage  would  be  $15.70  monthly 
or  $5,652  over  30  years. 

Housing  Crisis  :  Stati  Official  Sees  a  Better 
Building  "Climate" 

(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 
Charles  P.  Reynolds  Jr.,  who  is  completing 
a  six-month  assignment  as  New  Jersey  hous- 
ing coordinator  for  Gov.  William  T.  Cahill. 
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told  the  Star-Ledger  that  he  now  views  the 
state's  housing  situation  •with  practical  op- 
timism." 

The  52-year-old  Reynolds,  a  vice  president 
of  Prudential  Insurance  Co  .  has  been  on  the 
Job  since  June  1  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Governor,  coordinating  New  Jersey's  various 
housing  programs,  studying  the  state's  varied 
housing  problems  and  recommetidlng  solu- 
tions where  possible. 

He  has  scaled  down  the  estimated  mini- 
mum housing  needs  of  the  state  by  15.000 
units  a  year. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature  last 
December.  Cahlll  said  that  New  Jersey  re- 
quires an  additional  100.000  housing  units 
annually. 

Reynolds,  however,  said  he  believes  the 
state  needs  only  So. 000  dwelling  units  a  year. 
Through  the  first  seven  months  this  year, 
building  permits  were  issued  for  23.437  new 
units,  a  rate  that  Indicates  the  state  will 
produce  less  than  half  the  desired  quota  of 
85.000. 

"I  do  not  predict  that  by  the  end  of  1971 
we  will  be  up  to  our  necessary  annual  pro- 
duction rate  of  85.000  units."  said  Reynolds, 
who  headed  Prudential's  Washington.  D.C.. 
real  estate  Investment  office  prior  to  becom- 
ing vice  president  in  charge  of  real  estate 
investment  for  the  Insurance  company. 

He  said  he  based  his  practical  optimism  on 
the  fact  that  aa  housing  coordinator  "I  have 
found  what  I  consider  very  strong  effective 
forces  at  work  to  accelerate  housing  produc- 
tion." 

"There  is."  said  Reynolds,  "a  real  dedica- 
tion to  action  at  every  level  of  government — 
by  trade  g^ups  associated  with  housing, 
such  as  the  builders  associations  and  bank- 
ing associations. 

"All  of  us  Involved  in  housing  concede 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  provide  an  acceptable 
building  climate  in  order  to  take  the  neces- 
sary giant  steps  to  provide  good  housing  In 
New  Jersey." 

Reynolds  said  he  has  been  forwarding  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  to  the  Gover- 
nor on  almost  a  daily  basis  since  he  began  his 
study  "and  there  Is  no  need  for  any  vo- 
luminous report  from  me." 

"One  of  the  prime  things  that  I  have  tried 
to  accomplish."  he  said,  "is  to  strengthen 
the  working  relationship  in  the  housing  sec- 
tor between  the  state  government  and  the 
municipal  governments  and  between  the 
state  government  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

'Hearings  are  presently  being  conducted 
in  Washington  on  several  housing  bills.  One 
very  essential  piece  of  legislation  is  a  'Con- 
solidation and  Simplification  Act'  that  will 
streamline  the  myriad  of  federal  housing 
programs. 

"In  addition  there  Is  pending  both  an  Ad- 
ministration bill  and  the  Patman  Housing 
bill,  both  of  which  for  effective  implementa- 
tion w^lU  require  a  much  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  In  order  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  benefits  provided  by  the  pending 
legislation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  state 
housing  organization  to  beef  up  its  organlza- 
tion  to  beef  up  Its  organization." 

He  said  that  the  NJHFA  "has  already 
made  considerable  Impact  In  providing  apart- 
ments for  low  and  moderate  income  families 
as  well  as  housing  for  the  elderly.  As  this 
agency  has  begun  to  prove  Its  effectiveness. 
i:  is  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  FHA  236 
Interest  subsidy  money  that  is  essential  for 
Its  operation  in  the  law  and  moderate  Income 
housing  field." 

Latest  figures  from  the  NJHFA  show  that 
as  of  Oct  15.  4.209  units  were  authorized  this 
year,  bringing  to  8.506  units  the  authoriza- 
tions since  the  establishment  of  the  agency 
In  1967. 

John  P.  Renna  Jr.  executive  director  of 
the  NJHPA.  said  the  agency  haa  before  It 
projects  that  involve  more  than  25.000  more 
units  in  various  stages  of  planning. 
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Eleven  projects  with  2.548  units  have  been 
opened  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  an  ad- 
ditional project  will  be  ready  for  occupancy, 
with  210  dwelling  units. 

Renna  said  the  agency  Is  hoping  to  reach 
a  goal  of  8.000  to  10.000  units  a  year  "but  that 
all  depends  on  rent  and  Interest  subsidies 
from  the  federal  government." 

Harold  Sarshlk.  a  builder  from  Cherry  Hill 
who  serves  on  the  NJHFA.  said  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  "no  national  commit- 
ment for  housing  and  that's  really  the  prob- 
lem." 

Present  FHA  rent  and  Interest  subsidy 
programs  are  admittedly  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  existing  demand,  according  to  local  FHA 
officials.  Nationally,  about  22  million  families 
are  eligible  for  subsidies,  but  funds  are  avail- 
able to  accommodate  about  one-third  of  this 
number. 

The  FHA  program  to  make  possible  home 
ownership  by  low-Income  families  also  has 
run  into  serious  problems  In  Newark,  where 
about  200  houses  have  had  to  be  repossessed, 
according  to  officials,  because  even  the  re- 
duced payments  could  not  be  met. 

One  family  found  Itself  with  a  broken 
boiler  some  months  after  moving  into  a 
house  on  Seventh  Street.  There  was  no  way 
the  family  could  accumulate  the  money  nec- 
essary to  make  the  repair  and  repossession 
was  unavoidable. 

FHA  officials  said  the  program  appears  to 
be  working  better  in  other  areas,  where  new 
homes  are  being  built.  In  Newark,  existing 
housing  Is  involved  and  It  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict repair  needs. 

Reynolds  said  that  In  addition  to  the 
NJHFA.  the  New  Jersey  Mortgage  Finance 
Agency,  created  early  In  1970.  "will  consid- 
erably strengthen  the  state's  housing  mar- 
ket  ' 

He  said  it  acts  as  a  sotirce  of  mortgage 
loan  funds  for  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations.  Recently  it  market«d  Ita  flr«t 
bonds  "and  will  assure  a  more  steady  supply 
of  mortgage  loan  money  to  home  buyers."  At 
least  one  builder,  however,  has  criticized  the 
agency  for  falling  to  make  loans  available  to 
would-be  homeowners  at  meaningful  savings. 

New  Jersey,  Reynolds  said,  "waa  forttmate 
in  having  one  of  Its  cities.  Jersey  City,  se- 
lected as  a  site  for  Operation  Breakthrough,  " 
a  federally  funded  project  to  reseau-ch  and 
I>erfect  Industrialized  construction  tech- 
niques. 

Some  400  apartment  units  are  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Jersey  City  by  four  different  indus- 
trial methods  to  see  whether  savings  In  time 
and  money  can  be  achieved.  The  first  units 
are  scheduled  for  occupancy  In  June,  1972. 

Newark,  meanwhile,  was  selected  as  one 
of  20  cities  for  the  pilot  operation  of  Project 
Rehab,  backed  by  the  full  resources  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Project  Rehab  hold  a  lot  of  hope  for  our 
older  cities,"  Reynolds  said.  "One  of  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  rehabilitation  versus  the 
bulldozer  approach  Is  the  circumventing  of 
the  trauma  that  results  when  hundreds  of 
families  are  displaced  during  a  bulldozer 
operation  before  new  units  can  go  into 
place. ' 

Walter  R.  Cohn.  a  Newark  attornsy  who  has 
succeeded  in  planning  and  completing  a 
number  of  rehabilitation  projects  in  Newark 
and  East  Orange,  says  that  with  existing 
federal  subsidy  programs  he  has  been  able 
to  provide  one-bedroom  apartments  in  East 
Orange  for  •119.79  a  month.  Including  gas 
and  electric,  and  in  Newark  for  $112  51  to 
»121.91. 

In  his  newest  project  at  High  and  Spruce 
Streets,  Cohn  is  completely  renovating  aban- 
doned apartment  houses  which  eventually 
will  be  turned  into  cooperatives.  Some  of  the 
units  contain  five  bedrooms  and  will  rent 
for  $167.63,  including  gas  and  electric. 

This  compares  with  the  $327  monthly  rent 
which   tenants  will  pay   for  a   two   bedroom 
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apartment  In  the  Paulus  Hook  development 
in  Jersey  City,  a  project  approved  by  the 
New  Jersey  Housing  Finance  Agency  earlier 
this  year. 

"Rehab  is  not  the  answer  to  New  Jersey's 
long-range  housing  needs,"  Cohen  Insists. 

"But  it  is  a  worthwhile  expedient  to  pro- 
vide quick,  low-rent  units  In  urban  areas 
where  the  housing  shortage  is  most  criti- 
cal" 

HovsiNc  Crisis:    Planned  CrriES.  Statewide 
Code  May  Offer  Hope 
(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

Governor  CahUl's  Housing  Task  Force  has 
completed  work  on  a  proposed  law  to  give 
New  Jersey  a  single  statewide  building  code 

Harry  Bernstein,  Plalnfield  attorney  and 
task  force  chairman,  said  a  draft  of  the  bill 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  for  a  legal  review  before  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Incoming  Legislature  In 
January. 

He  said  the  bill  calls  for  the  appointment 
of  a  coDunlttee  to  adopt  one  of  the  existing 
national  building  codes  as  the  state  code. 

The  measure  provides  a  mechanism  for 
p>erlodlc  updating,  he  said,  so  that  new 
money-saving  materials  and  methods  can  be 
authorized   without  prolonged   delays. 

Bernstein  said  a  provision  for  the  training 
of  building  Inspectors  also  is  Included  in 
the  bill. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  of  code  require- 
ments and  enforcement  from  municipality 
to  municipality  has  been  severely  criticized 
by  Paul  J.  Brlenza,  managing  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Building  Contractors  Association, 
and  Philip  Cocuzza.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bulldeirs  Association. 

Under  existing  practice,  code  requirements 
are  enacted  by  local  officials  who  may  know 
at)4>olutely  nothing  about  construction,  and 
are  enforced  by  Inspectors  who  may  have 
little  or  no  experience  in  the  many  skills  In- 
volved In  the  buUdlng  Industry. 

Moreover,  these  Inspectors  are  known  to 
have  overruled  nationally  famous  architects 
and  qualified  engineering  constiltants  on 
questions  of  safety  and  esthetics,  especially 
in  the  smaller  municipalities.  And  for  years 
there  have  been  rumors  of  payoffs  In  connec- 
tion with  code  enforcement. 

A  previously  published  Star-Ledger  spe- 
cial report  on  the  subject  pinpointed  these 
and  other  abuses  and  deficiencies  associated 
with  the  content  of  building  codes  and  the 
effort  to  achieve  compliance. 

"Frankly,  we  can  think  of  no  real  reason 
other  than  politics,  why  we  do  not  have  a 
statewide,  uniform,  mandatory,  performance 
type  building  code  in  New  Jersey."  Cocuzza 
said. 

Speaking  for  his  association,  he  added: 

"We  have  been  Informed  that  of  the  667 
municipalities  in  New  Jersey  we  actually 
have  some  616  codes.  Yet  there  exist  four 
major  model  codes  In  this  country  today 
which  could  easily  be  adopted  and  used  by 
the  state. 

"These  codes,  firmly  based  on  research  and 
engineering  study,  are  administered  by  ex- 
perts In  their  fields." 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  one  of  these 
codes  would  be  selected  for  New  Jersey,  ac- 
cording to  Bernstein. 

Cocuzza  said  that  some  municipalities  cre- 
ate additional  problems  for  builders  by  es- 
tablishing ratios  for  one-  and  two-bedroom 
units  In  their  buUdlng  codes  or  zoning  laws 
applicable  to  multi-family  housing. 

"As  an  example."  he  said,  "many  communi- 
ties Incorporate  the  concept  that  all  multi- 
family  housing  must  contain  80  per  cent  one- 
bedroom  and  20  per  cent  two-bedroom  units. 

"This  ratio,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
has  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact  and  the  con- 
tinued use  of  It  as  a  part  of  building  codes  or 
zoning  codes  must  be  abolished.  There  Is  no 
good    reason    why    three-,    four-,    and    even 
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flve-bedroom  apartments  cannot  be  built. 
The  family  that  requires  more  than  two  bed- 
rooms and  does  not  wish  to  live  in  a  house 
should.  In  all  good  conscience,  have  this 
option  open  to  them." 

Cocuzza  noted  that  the  court's  had  thrown 
out  Glassboro's  multi-family  building  code 
because  It  did  not  Intend  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  residents  "but  actually 
was  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  construction 
of  multi-family  dwellings." 

He  also  pointed  out  "another  restrictive 
practice  that  is  growing  In  communities 
around  the  state" — the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  square  foot  requirement  per  dwell- 
ing unit. 

Cocuzza  said  there  is  no  objection  to  a 
reasonable  nilnlmum  but  to  "totally  unreal- 
istic figures."  He  said  there  are  "certain  com- 
munities In  New  Jersey  that  have  a  minimum 
square  footage  requirement  of  2.000  square- 
feet  or  more.  Translated  Into  sales  price,  this 
means  the  minimum  house  that  can  be  built 
In  that  community  Is  upwards  of  $60,000." 

Lowering  the  minimum,  he  said,  would 
have  the  beneficial  effect  of  Increasing  the 
production  of  lower-priced  homes.  He  pre- 
dicted that  lower  mlnlmums  could  easily  In- 
crease production  of  homes  In  the  $25,000 
range  by  20  per  cent. 

He  noted  that  "many  apartments  today  do 
not  exceed  900  square  feet  and  the  Inhabit- 
ants are  quite  comfMtable.  Mlnlmums  of 
2,000  square  feet  and  more  the  rather  trans- 
parent attempts  at  eliminating  develop- 
ments In  a  given  community." 

Bernstein  said  the  Governor's  Housing 
Task  Force  has  been  looking  into  this  prob- 
lem as  well  as  the  building  code  and  that  a 
new  land  use  bill,  prepared  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  experts  "Is  nearly  completed 
and  should  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

He  said  It  Is  Intended  to  modernize  all  land 
use  and  zoning  laws  In  the  state — a  subject 
that  has  proved  extremely  controversial  In 
the  past  because  of  Its  Inherent  encroach- 
ment on  home  rule. 

"We  already  have  148  pages  of  findings," 
Bernstein  said. 

"One  of  the  special  features  of  the  bill 
would  be  the  modernization  of  Planned  Unit 
Development  (PUD)  provisions  within  con- 
stitutional limits." 

The  committee  wUl  also  have  recommen- 
dations about  adequate  housing  by  areas,  the 
relationship  between  bousln^and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  environmental  limita- 
tions and  state  taxes,  Bern|)||^sald. 

"We  are  attempting  to  cofiiplete  our  work 
so  that  a  final  report  to  the  Governor  can  be 
given  in  time  for  him  to  Incorporate  Its  find- 
ings Into  his  annual  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  January,"  Bernstein  said. 

Indications  from  members  of  the  task  force 
are  that  the  land  use  bill  will  be  a  weaker 
version  of  the  Administration's  Land  Use 
Planning  and  Development  Act,  introduced 
earlier  this  year  and  never  acted  upon. 

That  bill,  which  was  being  prepared  In  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  a  year 
before  Gov.  Cahlll  took  office,  was  In  turn 
weaker  than  one  favored  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes. 

One  of  the  controversial  features  of  the 
Cahlll  measure  was  the  provision  that  mu- 
nicipalities would  be  required  to  take  into 
consideration  the  official  plans  of  adjacent 
municipalities,  the  county  and  the  state.  Op- 
ponents promptly  attacked  this  as  a  threat 
to  home  rule. 

In  his  special  message  on  housing,  Cahlll 
hit  hard  at  the  abuses  In  municipal  zoning 
and  planning — such  as  excessive  minimum 
lot  size,  prohibition  on  multi-family  dwell- 
ings, excessive  floor  space,  industry  In  one 
municipality  adjacent  to  residential  neigh- 
borhoods In  the  next  town. 

"Whatever  the  reason  for  the  perversion 
of  zoning  and  planning  laws  that  exist  to- 
day. '  Cahlll  told  the  legislators.  "I  am  con- 
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vlnced  that  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
continuing  the  status  quo  in  this  area.  My 
purpose  today  Is  not  to  condemn  the  'home 
rule'  concept  in  relation  to  land  use.  My 
purpose  is  to  warn  you  that  the  system  is 
falling.  It  Is  falling  because  It  is  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  all  our  people.  Its  failure  Is 
demonstrated  continually  by  the  court  deci- 
sions which  are  becoming  Increasingly  more 
aggressive  and  rapid  in  striking  the  abuses 
presently  existing  In  zoning  and  planning 
fields." 

The  Governor  emphasized  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  state's  Municipal  Zoning  Ena- 
bling Act  "was  local  control  of  zoning  and 
planning  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
public  good"  and  that  It  "never  contem- 
plated prohibition  In  lieu  of  regulation  nor 
the  welfare  of  the  few  In  place  of  general 
welfare." 

Noting  the  trend  of  court  decisions,  Cahlll 
said  that  In  his  Judgment  "If  the  abuses  are 
not  eliminated  forthwith,  if  the  original 
concept  of  zoning  and  planning  Is  not  resur- 
rected, the  day  will  come  when  local  zoning 
and  planning  will  be  nonexistent." 

Since  that  message,  the  courts  have  con- 
tinued chipping  away  at  local  barriers.  Last 
month,  for  example,  Superior  Court  Judge 
David  Purman  struck  down  the  zoning  law 
In  Middlesex  County's  Madison  Township 
on  grounds  that  Its  minimum  acreage  re- 
quirement ignored  the  housing  needs  of  the 
region. 

Several  members  of  the  Governor's  Hous- 
ing Task  Force  are  now  convinced  that  the 
courts  will  beat  the  Legislature  In  resolving 
the  land  use  controversy. 

And  almost  all  of  the  members  are  con- 
vinced that  resolution  of  the  problem  will 
open  the  door  to  PUD  projects,  which  they 
feel  holds  the  answer  to  New  Jersey  housing 
crisis. 

A  PUD  Is  a  "Mini  New  City"  that  contains 
housing.  Industrial  buildings,  offices,  shops 
and  commercial  faculties,  schools  and  recre- 
ation centers — a  city  within  a  city. 

Herbert  KendaU,  developer  of  Twin  Rivers, 
said  they  are  far  more  economical  to  build 
than  conventional  housing  projects,  which 
means  that  purchasers  receive  more  home 
for  each  dollar,  or  pay  fewer  dollars  for  a 
comparable  home. 

He  said  that  balanced  planning  eliminates 
the   tax    problem   that    municipalities   fear. 

At  Twin  Rivers  there  is  a  buUt-ln  mix  of 
famUles  with  school-age  chlldiren,  the  elderly 
with  no  families,  the  young-marrleds  with  no 
children  or  pre-school  youngsters,  KendaU 
explained.  This  holds  to  a  minimum  the  cost 
of  providing  municipal  services  and  makes 
the  location  more  desirable  to  Industry  and 
commerce,  whose  ratables  help  hold  down 
the  tax  rate  for  aU. 

Efficiency  units  in  garden  apartment  build- 
ings and  condominiums  for  the  elderly  con- 
trol the  number  of  chUdren.  There  are  also 
town  houses  with  two  to  four  bedrooms  each, 
and  one-family  houses  with  three  and  four 
bedrooms. 

Kendall  said  that  1.600  units  had  been 
built  and  sold  and  another  1.600  units  are 
planned.  About  45  per  cent  of  the  residents 
come  from  the  Immediate  area,  and  Industry 
Is  beginning  to  learn  that  It  must  be  close  to 
available  housing  for  Its  workers  when  It 
moves  from  urban  locations,  or  it  will  suffer 
a  labor  shortage,  KendaU  said. 

A  member  of  the  Governor's  Housing  Task 
Force,  Kendall  said  that  a  typical  one-half 
acre  lot  In  New  Jersey  today  costs  $13,000 
"but  with  the  economies  and  site-planning 
advantages  of  PUD.  we  come  In  at  $3,000  to 
$3,500  "  He  said  this  means  that  famlUes 
with  an  income  of  $7,000  can  afford  to  live 
In  a  Twin  Rivers  apartment  and  those  with 
$11,000  or  $12,000  In  annual  Income  can  af- 
ford to  own  a  home. 

He  said  there  are  14  PUDs  In  various  stages 
of  planning  In  the  state  at  this  time,  but 
his  Is  the  orUy  one  underway. 
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He  predicted  that  In  the  next  25  years.  New- 
Jersey  would  have  three  New  Cities  with  pop- 
ulations of  150,000  to  200,000  each,  with  one 
in  North  Jersey,  one  in  Central  and  the  third 
In  South  Jersey.  He  said  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  Rockefeller  Foundation  are  making 
funds  avaUable  to  encourage  planned  new 
cities.  The  federal  government  also  is  en- 
couraging such  projects,  he  said,  and  "their 
coming  to  New  Jersey  is  inevitable." 

Kendall  also  predicted  that  "a  minimum 
of  30  PUDs  with  populations  of  10.000  to 
25.000  will  be  built  In  the  state  by  the  year 
2000. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  there  are  more 
PUD  projects  and  New  Cities  in  New  Jersey's 
future — if  zoning,  land  use,  buUdlng  code, 
property  tax  and  finance  problems  can  be 
solved  by  the  1972  Legislature,  and  If  en- 
vironmental protection  barriers  can  be  re- 
moved where  they  now  exist  and  avoided 
where  they  do  not. 

In  the  meantime,  the  problems — and  the 
housing  crisis — remain. 


FORMER  UKRAINIAN  PREMIER 
VISITS  BUFFALO 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lack- 
awanna Front  Page,  a  newspaper  which 
reaches  my  district,  recently  printed  an 
article  by  Gerald  T.  Leahy  concerning 
the  visit  of  former  Prime  Minister  Yaro- 
slav  S.  Stetzko  of  the  Ukraine  to  Buflfalo, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Leahy's  account  is  a  deserving 
tribute  to  a  great  freedom  fighter,  Prime 
Minister  Stetzko,  whose  personal  valor 
and  patriotism  are  a  glory  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  the  following  article  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

Prime  Minesteh  Without 

A    Cottntrt 

(By  Gerald  T.  Leahy) 

Yaroslav  S.  Stetzko  visited  Buffalo  last 
Saturday.  Two  plainclothes  policemen  guard- 
ed the  entrance  to  the  Governor's  Suite  on 
the  mezzanine  of  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 
A  big.  nervous  looking,  foreign  born  man 
greeted  your  correspondent,  and  ushered 
him  to  a  ix>rtable  bar  Installed  for  the  oc- 
casion. Doctor  Edward  M.  O'Connor,  a  peri- 
patetic Buffalonian  who  has  learned  to  walk 
with  kings  and  never  lose  the  common  touch. 
Introduced  us  to  the  guest  of  honor,  Yaro- 
slav S.  Stetzko.  We  shook  bands.  TTien  he 
was  introduced  to  Deputy  Mayor  Stanley 
Makowskl,  and  we  excused  ourselves  to  ord^r 
cognac  on  the  rocks. 

A  small  group  of  well  wishers  and  curiosity 
seekers  filed  Into  the  room.  A  lady  reporter 
arrived.  A  television  cameraman.  A  psy- 
chiatrist and  his  wife.  Two  boys  and  a  girl 
identified  as  Young  Americans  For  Freedom. 
A  lawyer  from  Cheektowaga.  A  lawyer  from 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Two  sharply 
dressed  young  men  who  were  apparently 
Americans  of  Slavic  origin.  A  coterie  of  mid- 
dle aged,  heavy  set  men  with  very  serious  de- 
meanors. 

The  hotel  staff  set  up  a  table  of  hors 
d'oeuvres — stuffed  salami  canapes,  hot  meat- 
balls In  sauce,  chicken  livers  wrapped  In 
bacon.  After  sampling  these  goodies  and  en- 
gaging in  small  tieUk,  we  were  seated  to  hear 
a  formal  address  by  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  an  of- 
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ficlal  welcome  to  the  city  delivered  by  the 
Deputy  Mayor.  This  was  concluded  when  Iti. 
Makowskl  presented  Mr.  Stetzko  with  one 
of  those  dumb  blaona  that  are  turned  out  on 
an  assemblyline  In  Italy. 

Mr.  Stetzko  then  spoke  for  about  25  min- 
utes. Channel  2  then  suninooned  hltn  Into 
the  corridor  for  a  television  Interview.  We 
all  had  another  drink.  He  returned  to  answer 
questions  from  the  audience.  Twenty  min- 
utes later.  It  was  all  over. 

Yaroelav  Stetzko  would  return  to  his  quar- 
ters in  the  Presidential  Suite  to  rest  before 
attending  an  evening  reception  at  DNIPBO, 
the  Ukrainian  Home  on  Genesee  Street.  Later 
he  would  visit  Toronto,  where  presumably 
much  the  same  thing  would  occur.  Then  he 
would  journey  back  to  London,  where  he 
conducts  a  publishing  enterprise,  and  anally 
home  to  Munich,  where,  in  a  modest  house, 
he  plots  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

Who  is  Yaroslav  Stetzko?  He  is  a  mild 
mannered,  sober,  little  man.  who  dresses  in 
black  and  has  incredibly  gentle  eyes.  He  is 
an  economist  and  author,  who  speaks  five 
languages  well.  He  is  a  balding  Intellectual 
Wiiose  right  hand  busies  Itself  with  one  of  two 
pairs  of  spectacles  which  he  carries,  while 
he  converses.  His  left  hand  Is  never  busy 
because  his  left  arm  was  smashed  by  Gestapo 
bullets  in  Prague  In  1944.  He  Is  a  world  trav- 
eler who  has  visited  Taiwan,  South  Vietnam. 
Australia.  Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Turkey,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Canada. 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Scandana- 
vian  countries.  He  is  a  wanted  man  having 
been  arrested  by  the  Russians  In  1930,  1932, 
1933  and  imprisoned  by  them  in  1934,  and  in 
recent  years  been  the  target  of  three  assas- 
sination attempts  by  the  Soviet  secret  poUc«. 

He  is  personally  a  victim  of  Nazi  tyranny, 
having  suffered  four  years  of  incarceration 
in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp.  At  the  mo- 
ment. Yaroslav  S.  Stetzko  is  the  President  of 
the  Central  Conunlttee  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk 
Bloc  of  Nations,  the  Chairman  of  the  Euro- 
pean Freedom  Council,  and  Vice  President 
of  the  WcM'ld  Anti-Communist  League. 

In  1941  Yaroslav  S.  Stetzko  was  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Ukraine  His  motto  then,  as 
now,  was:  "Preedom  for  every  nation  and 
social  Justice  for  every  human  being." 

Thirty  years  is  a  long  time.  Many  of  us 
forget.  Or  cease  to  work  and  hope  But  Yaro- 
slav Stetzko.  the  Prime  Minister  without  a 
country,  hasn't  forgotten,  nor  has  he  stopped 
working  or  hoping  for  freedom  and  Justice 
to  be  restored  to  his  people,  and  all  the 
peoples  subjected  by  the  vicious  terror  and 
tyranny  of  Russian  imperialism.  The  40,000 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier  can  take  convfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  this  Indomitable  leader  of 
their  mother  country,  has  never  faltered  in 
the  commitment  he  made  In  the  springtime 
of  his  life  to  his  oppressed  countrymen. 

The  few  people  who  gathered  at  the  Statler 
last  i-aturday  were  honored  to  be  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  true  patriot,  a  rare  thing  nowadays. 


TECHNOLOGY      ASSESSMENT      AND 
THE  BRAVE  NEW  WORLD  OP  THE 

FUTURE 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
.should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  entitled  "Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  the  Brave  New 
World"  by  Colorado  State  Representa- 
tive Richard  D.  Lamm  who  is  minority 
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leader  of  that  house.  Mr.  Lamm  raises 
very  serious  questions  about  the  relation- 
ship of  technology  to  a  free  society.  I 
hope  all  the  committees  concerned  in- 
cluding my  own  committee,  Science  and 
Astronautics — of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Energy  Task 
Force — address  themselves  timely  to 
these  issues.  I  would  not  want  to  fail  to 
point  out  that  this  important  piece  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Carl 
Pope  of  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.. 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.: 
Tecunoi.oct  .Assessment  and  the  Brave  New 
World  of  the  PI'tlre 

{  By  Colorado  State  Representative  Richard  D 
Lamm) 

'Technology  "  is  one  of  the  most  itnpor- 
tani  words  in  the  twentieth  century  vocabu- 
lary. It  promises  to  bring  a  cornucopia  of 
benefits  to  mankind,  and  simultaneously 
solve  by  more  of  the  same  any  problems 
caused  by  the  production  of  those  benefits.  It 
Is  the  twentieth  century  equivalent  of  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

Scientists,  technicians  and  the  public  at 
large  react  defensively  to  any  criticism  or 
questioning  of  technology  The  profound 
cliche  goes  Technology  Is  not  bad  itself:  it's 
what  we  do  with  it  "  Any  interference  with 
"seeking  for  truth  "  is  unthinkable,  any 
problem  "caused  by  science  will  be  solved  by 
science." 

It  is  not  quite  that  simple.  Mercury  pol- 
lution, radiation,  detergents.  Insecticides,  as- 
bestos, air  and  water  pollution — all  have  re- 
cently shown  there  Is  another  not-so-pleas- 
ant side  to  technology.  We  are  finding  that 
there  are  many  subtle  but  potentially  far- 
reaching  toxic  insults  which  we  are  releasing 
into  our  atmosphere,  adding  to  our  foods, 
spreading  on  our  farmlands,  produced  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  by  our  industries.  We  are 
sweeping  at  an  accelerating  pace  into  an  un- 
known future  sustained  by  a  new  blind  faith 
In  science  and  the  thin  straw  of  hope  that 
we  will  he  as  successful  In  the  future  as  we 
have  been  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  facet  to  the  complexity 
Recent  advances  In  biology,  genetics,  and 
medicine  show  us  that  biomedical  technol- 
ogy might  hold  the  biggest  surprises  of  a 
surprise-filled  future.  The  next  twenty  years 
may  well  see  the  laboratory  fertilization  of 
humans,  pre-determinatlon  of  the  sex  of  un- 
born children,  control  of  aging,  development 
of  an  artificial  placenta,  asexual  reproduction 
of  human  beings  (cloning),  the  production 
of  animal-human  hybrids  (chimera),  genetic 
surgery,  drugs  to  modify  behavior.  The  list  of 
Immediately  recognissable  "advances'  is  awe- 
some: the  possible  unknown  or  unrecognized 
"breakthroughs"  give  reason  for  pause.  Re- 
cently. Leon  R.  Kass,  a  noted  biochemist, 
stated,  "We  need  only  consult  Aldous  Hux- 
ley's prophetic  novel  Brave  New  World  to  get 
an  indication  of  where  we  are  likely  to  b« 
going  Iix  Huxley  we  encounter  a  society  ded- 
icated to  homogeneity  and  stability,  admin- 
istered by  means  of  Instant  gratification,  and 
Ijeopled  by  creatures  of  human  shape  but  of 
stunted  humanity.  They  consume,  fornicate, 
take  soma',  and  operate  the  machinery  that 
makes  It  all  possible.  They  do  not  read,  write, 
think,  love,  or  govern  themselves.  Creativity 
and  curiosity,  reason  and  passion,  exist  only 
in  a  rudimentary  and  mutilated  form  In 
short,  they  are  not  men  at  all.  "  ' 

There  are  yet  other  facets.  Technology  may 
usurp  much  of  our  privacy,  making  Brave 
New  World  a  reality  and  bring  George  Or- 
well's 1984  a  reality  before  its  time.  Micro- 
miniaturization has  reduced  the  size  of 
microphones  to  the  size  of  a  matchhead  car- 
rying conversations  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  one  scientist  promises  a  mechanism 
for  recording  speech  through  solid  walls  via 
a  reflector  made  of  a  thin  diaphragm  and  a 
microwave   antenna.    More   yet — we   can   al- 
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ready  photograph  from  afar,  tape  telephone 
lines,  spy  via  closed  circuit  T.V.,  and  deter- 
mine the  content  of  mail  without  opening  It; 
behavior  modifying  drugs  have  already  been 
used  to  "pacify  "  scho<jlchildren.  We  may  soon 
be  able  to  do  more  than  Invade  privacy;  we 
may  soon  be  able  to  control  actions. - 

We  thus  are  finding  Increasingly  that  tech- 
nology is  a  two-edged  sword,  we  are  finding 
that  much  more  thought  must  be  given  to 
its  impact  on  society.  We  are  finding  that 
the  old  mechanisms  are  not  adequate  to  con- 
trol the  new  dangers.  This  is  due  to  four 
mam  reasons. 

The  first  results  from  the  mere  speed  of 
technological  change  Itself.  The  rate  of 
change  Is  accelerating  rapidly.  We  spend  to- 
day some  16'.  of  our  total  federal  budget  on 
Research  and  Development,  and  private  in- 
dustry Injects  vast  billions  more  Into  the 
process  of  technological  change  The  former 
.slow,  careful  process  of  Invention,  applica- 
tion and  dispersement  of  new  technologies 
has  been  condensed  In  time.  We  experience 
a  millenlum  of  change  every  few  years'" 

The  second  Involves  our  ability  to  effect 
change  In  greater  numbers  of  people  When 
we  made  a  pollution  mistake  in  1930,  only  a 
few  downstream  users  were  affected  If  we 
make  a  mistake  In  1970  with  the  under- 
ground nuclear  detonations  In  the  Western 
United  States,  we  poison  the  whole  Colorado 
River  system.  Concentrations  of  persistent 
pesticides.  es[>eclally  DDT,  Me  causing 
subtle  but  real  ecological  damage,  the  extent 
of  which  is  unknown  But  with  more  than 
1  5  million  tons  of  D.D  T.  now  cycling 
throughout  the  biosphere  and  much  of  It 
still  chemically  active,  It  seems  terribly  ex 
post  facto  to  begin  now  to  wrelgh  the  odds 
of  serious  harm.  The  magnitude  of  possible 
harm  should  aSect  the  equation— even  small 
odds  look  lairge  in  view  of  the  stakes. 

Third  is  that  our  control  mechanlnu  re- 
quire "proof"  of  the  harm  "No  one  has  proved 
cigarettes  are  harmful  to  health,"  say  the 
American  Tobacco  Institute:  "No  one  has 
proved  DDT.  is  carcinogenic,""  relates  Mon- 
santo Chemical  defensively;  "No  one  can 
prove  that  the  radioactivity  will  find  its  way 
into  the  Colorado  River  system"'  says  the 
A.E.C.  All  of  these  statements  may,  admit- 
tedly, be  true.  Yet  this  much  is  known:  that 
many  respectable  scientists  say  to  the  con- 
trary, and  if  they  are  correct,  by  the  time 
they  are  able  to  prove  their  case  it  will  be  too 
late  to  avoid  large-scale  social  barm.  New 
mechanisms  other  than   "proof"  are  required. 

Last,  the  market  system  as  a  traditional 
control  of  technology  is  no  longer  adequate 
to  guide  rapid  technological  development. 
Massive  federal  funding  into  atomic  energy, 
Into  supersonic  transports,  into  Research  and 
Development  generally  supplants  the  public 
demand  of  the  market  system  as  a  decision 
mechanism.  Washington  bureaucrats  set  pri- 
ority of  needs,  and  without  adequate  assess- 
ment or  control,  funnel  federal  funds  Into 
certain  projects  while  Ignoring  others.'  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, cannot  or  do  not  adequately  protect  the 
public  Interest. 

Tlie  future  Is  not  going  to  give  us  time 
leisurely  or  even  adequately  to  debate  all  the 
legal,  .social  and  political  implications  of 
technological  change  Observing  the  emo- 
tional and  polarized  debate  on  a  relatively 
modest  abortion  law  change  of  only  three 
years  ago.  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
proposal  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
that  we  clone  additional  sub-humans  to 
serve  as  spare  part  banks  for  organ  trans- 
plants We  may  be  closer  to  such  decisions 
than  we  realize.  A  recent  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  authorized  the  removal  of 
a  kidney  from  an  institutionalized  demented 
man  to  transplant  to  his  socially  productive 
brother 
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The  Implications  of  these  and  several  sim- 
ilar decisions  are  obvious,  and  the  dialogue 
should  begin  now.  rather  than  later.  «/ter 
the  fact. 

It  does  not  dampen  our  national  commit- 
ment to  technological  advance  if  we  Insist 
upon  the  development  of  better  systems  to 
monitor  teclinology,  to  build  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  tc  Insure  that  every 
possible  and  Identifiable  consequence  of 
technology  Is  taken  Into  accovmt. 

The  most  Important  single  improvement 
would  be  the  development  of  mechanisms 
to  rate  adequately  both  the  costs  and  the 
benefits  of  new  teclmologies.  This,  In  itself, 
needs  further  breakdown. 

We  must  first  reverse  the  present  system 
where  those  who  sponsor  technologies  self- 
servlngly  put  great  emphasis  on  short-term 
benefits  and  little  weight  on  long-term  costs. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recently 
concluded  that  "A  oonsteilation  of  organiza- 
tions'" is  necessary  to  Insure  a  realistic  bal- 
ancing of  costs  and  benefits." 

One  such  organization  was  suggested  by 
Congressman  Daddario  who  sought  to  create 
an  Office  of  Technological  Assessment  with- 
in Congress  which  will  advise  the  members 
of  Congress  on  the  implications  of  various 
technological  decisions  they  are  called  upon 
to  make.  The  bUl  alnas  at  providing  Congress 
a  means  ""for  securing  competent,  unbiased 
information  concerning  the  effects,  physical, 
economic,  social  and  political,  of  the  appli- 
cations of  technology  ,  .  ." ' 

A  second  Improvement  would  Involve  a 
better  equation  which  Includes  "uncertain- 
ty"  in  the  decision  process.  We  simply  do 
not  know  all  of  the  results  of  our  actions.  As 
one  scientist  noted,  "We  are  now  well  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  releasing  unmeas- 
ured quantities  of  different  kinds  of  biologi- 
cally active  substances  Into  the  general  en- 
vironment. It  Is  one  of  the  spectacular  con- 
tradictions of  our  time  that  In  the  Age  of 
Science  we  should  be  entering  blindly  on  a 
thousand,  unplanned,  uncontrolled,  un- 
monltored,  ungulded,  largely  unrestrained, 
and  totally  unscientific  experiments  with 
the  whole  world  as  the  subject  and  survival 
at  hazard."'  Another  oommentor  stated,  "A 
hundred  years  ago  Claude  Bernard,  the  fa- 
mous French  physiologist,  enjoined  his  col- 
leagues, 'True  science  teaches  us  to  doubt 
and  In  ignorance  to  refrain.  What  he  meant 
was  that  the  Scientist  must  proceed  from 
one  tested  foothole  to  the  next  (like  going 
through  a  mine  field  with  a  mine  detector). 
Today  we  are  using  the  biosphere,  the  living 
space,  as  an  experimental  laboratory."* 

A  third  Improvement  would  be  to  produce 
better  tools  to  protect  society  from  those 
who  seek  to  exploit  technology.  Private  In- 
dustry can  still  hide  behind  "lack  of  proof 
and  all  too  often  prevent  governmental  and 
private  action.  To  control  poUutors,  we  need 
stronger  and  more  effective  laws  which  take 
Into  account  possibility  of  harm  and  not 
merely  "proof."  We  can  no  longer  wait  until 
we  have  detailed  scientific  proof  of  damage 
before  allowing  a  plaintiff  in  court  or  catch- 
ing a  politician's  attention. 

Professor  Michael  S.  Baram,  a  lawyer- 
scientist  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  In  his  paper  The  Social  Control 
of  Science  and  Technology  discusses  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  present  legal  system: 

"This  characteristic  of  retroactivity  limits 
the  ability  of  the  legal  system  to  respond  to 
a  number  of  modem  social  problems.  In  par- 
ticular the  harmful  effects  of  science  and 
technology,  and  environmental  deteriora- 
tion. Retroactivity  Is  Inherent  In  a  legal  sys- 
tem based  on  the  values  and  conflict  of  the 
private  sector  of  society.  The  courts  have  not 
been  designed  to  serve  as  oracles,  but  to 
grapple  with  actual  conflict  manifested  In 
specific  acu  or  injuries.  They  lack  the  tech- 
nical, •Btrologlcal  or  other  expertise  needed 
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for  the  difficult  task  of  evaluating  diffuse 
effects  and  future  effects.  Consequently,  the 
courts  %n  reluctant  to  Impose  control  and, 
for  exajuple,  have  rarely  intruded  on  the 
substantial  decisions  of  public  agencies." 

One  example  of  the  need  for  new  mecha- 
nisms Is  the  Project  Plowshare  Program  of 
the  Atomic  Er>ergy  Commis^oo.  Long-range 
Plowshare  plans  include  the  possibility  of 
hundreds  of  nuclear  underground  detona- 
tions in  Wertern  United  States  aimed  at  de- 
veloping natural  gas  and  oil  shale,  building 
new  Panama  Canals,  harbor  excavations  and 
other  twentieth  century  miracles. 

Increasingly,  scientists  both  w  ithin  and 
out  of  the  A.E.C.  are  criticizing  the  agency's 
manner  of  decision-making  which  (It  Is 
charged)  overestimates  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  minimizes  the  risks.  The 
same  agency  which  is  given  the  duty  to 
promote  tlie  "peaceful  uses  of  the  atom"  is 
also  given  the  duly  of  protecting  the  public 
from  the  dangers  of  radiation;  these  two 
duties  may  well  be  Inconsistent. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  then, 
like  private  industry  promoters  of  tech- 
nology, tend  to  stress  short-term  benefits 
and  to  minimize  long  term  costs.  They  do 
not  take  "uncertainty"  adequately  Into  con- 
sideration because  by  definition  It  Is  not 
"proved.  "  A  panel  of  Technology  Assessment 
set  up  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
found  this  to  be  a  usual  pattern  of  pro- 
moters of  technology:  "Historically  the  bur- 
den has  tended  to  fall  on  those  who  chal- 
lenge the  wisdom  of  a  technological  trend. 
Tlie  usual  presumption  has  been  that  a 
trend  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue  as 
long  as  it  can  be  expected  to  yield  a  profit 
for  those  who  are  exploiting  it.  and  that 
any  harmful  consequences  that  might  en- 
sue either  will  be  manageable  or  will  not 
be  serious  enough  to  warrant  a  decision  to 
interfere  with  the  technology."  " 

If  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Plow- 
share program  on  nuclear  stimulation  of 
natural  gas  is  "likely"  to  eventually  release 
radioactive  isotopes  into  the  Colorado  River 
system,  as  some  experts  claim,  the  mere 
possibility  of  poisoning  a  large  and  vital 
river  system  should  make  us  pause;  the 
odds  seem  less  important  when  the  stakes 
loom  this  large. 

The  Plowshare  Program  is  merely  one  ex- 
ample of  many  possible  technological  back- 
lashes. Respected  scientists  are  on  both 
sides  of  many  applications  of  technology- : 
pesticides,  detergent  and  enzyme  pollution, 
supersonic  transports,  nuclear  reactors  •  •  • 
Isotope  disposal.  One  could  list  endless 
scientific  advances. 

Colorado  has  a  vast  stake  in  society  com- 
ing up  with  the  mechanisms  to  correctly 
gauge  and  predict  the  wide  variety  of  con- 
sequences that  can  flow  fronj  an  applica- 
tion of  technology.  There  are  already  con- 
templated or  In  process  a  myriad  of  tech- 
nology applications  which  hold  both  great 
possibilities  of  benefits  and  risks  of  harm. 
The  Plowshare  programs  have  already  em- 
barked on  a  natural  gas  by  nuclear  detona- 
tion program  which  Is  scheduled  to  Include 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  detonations.  The 
possibilities  of  "In  situ'"  oil  shale  nuclear 
development  is  on  the  drawing  board,  weath- 
er modification  has  already  started  seed- 
ing summer  clouds  and  "snow  enhance- 
ment"" programs  for  the  benefit  of  Lower 
Basin  Colorado  River  water  users  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Colorado  has  already  discovered  that  tam- 
pering with  the  complex  mechanisms  of  na- 
ture can  cause  unforeseen  backlash:  the 
deep  well  waste  Injections  at  Rocky  Plats 
which  caused  a  series  of  minor  eai1;hquakes 
In  the  Denver  area.  All  the  "'experts""  claimed 
no  connection  between  the  earthquakes  and 
the  waste  disposal  until  a  tough  minded 
geologist  proved   them   all   wrong. 

Grand  Junction"s  experience  with  mine 
tailings  shows  that  time  brings  to  light 
many   unexpected    hazards,    hazards   which 
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were  unexpected,  unforeseen  and  difficult 
to  correct.  This  episode  must  give  us  all 
pause,  we  don't  begin  to  understand  aU  the 
forces  at  work,  all  erf  the  secondary  and 
unforeseen  oonaequences  of  our  kctions. 
Thus  we  embark  on  a  new  program,  as  say 
the  new  program  of  earthquake  experimen- 
tation where  small  earthqtiakes  are  deliber- 
ately induced  in  the  Rangeley  field  of  west- 
ern Colorado,  we  must  do  so  both  with  "ex- 
pert" opinions  and  with  large  applications 
of  public  caution.  AU  hfe  involves  risks  but 
In  Colorado  these  risks  are  becoming  cumu- 
lative There  may  be  some  we  want  run 
more  than  others. 

What  wisdom  can  society  bring  to  these 
problems?  One  Improvement  would  be  an 
av-areness  of  science's  own  llnutatlons.  "Sci- 
ence at  best  is  not  wisdom;  It  is  knowledge, 
while  wisdom  is  knowledge  tempered  vrtth 
Judgment. "»=  This  Judgment  Is  too  often  miss- 
ing In  the  accelerating  pace  of  scientific  ad- 
vance. Lewis  Mumford,  writing  in  The  Auto- 
mation of  Knowledge .  states  it  succinctly: 

"...  decisions  of  critical  importance  to  the 
human  race  are  being  taken  today  on  the 
basis  of  ten  year  old  knowledge,  confidently 
applied  by  highly  disciplined  specialists  who 
too  often  display  the  short  comUxgs  of  ten 
year  old  minds,  for  they  regard  as  a  special 
merit  their  deliberate  practice  of  cutting 
their  minds  off  from  ten  thousand  years  of 
human  experience  and  culture.  .  .  .  strangely, 
they  have  not  even  a  suspicion  that  the  vast 
quantity  of  exact  knowledge  now  at  our  dis- 
posal is  no  guarantee  whatever  of  our  having 
sufficient  emotional  sensitiveness  and  moral 
Insight  to  make  good  use  of  it;  if  anything, 
the  contrary  has  already  proved  true." 

Inherent  in  that  Judgment  Is  an  incredible 
array  of  different  and  sometimes  competing 
considerations.  Foremost  among  these  is,  of 
course,  national  priorities.  Much  has  been 
wTilten  of  the  need  to  distinguish  l>etween 
the  "ability"  and  the  "wisdom"  of  going  to 
the  moon.  Both  the  political  process  and  the 
public  Imagination  are  easily  seduced  by 
flashy  scientific  exploits  which  have  little 
relevance  in  finding  less  glamorous  but  more 
important  solutions  to  the  problems  of  a 
troubled  society.  Hopeftilly,  the  defeat  of  the 
S.S.T.  is  a  harbinger  of  an  increased  public 
awareness  of  national  priorities. 

We  must  also  learn  to  give  technology  more 
time  in  the  experimental  stage  and  not  rush 
into  every  possible  application  of  that  tech- 
nology. We  must  in  the  words  of  Claude  Ber- 
nard learn  to  "doubt  and  In  Ignorance  to 
refrain."  There  are  problems  of  technology 
that  can  only  be  Identified  with  the  passage 
of  time.  Not  needing  the  natural  gas  in  the 
Mest  Verde  formation.  Immediately,  should 
we  not  wait  ten  years  and  evaltiate  this  pro- 
cedvire  In  light  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
available  at  that  time?  'Why  should  we  add 
to  the  risks  Inevitable  In  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
turj-.  those  always  associated  with  haste?  If 
we  make  a  mistake  In  this  technology  we 
will  not  be  able  to  correct  it  by  "digging  up 
the  hazard"  as  In  Grand  Junction. 

Equally  Important  but  less  appreciated  is 
the  tendency  of  science  to  sacrifice  human - 
ness  for  knowledge.  Catherine  Roberts,  a 
biologist  herself,  in  her  book  The  Scientific 
Conscience  states  that  biology  stands  today 
where  nuclear  physics  was  in  the  early  1940's. 
intoxicated  by  the  precipitate  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  without  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  moral  predicament.  Criticiz- 
ing biologists  for  attempting  to  go  far  beyond 
understanding  life  process,  slie  states  they 
.  .  do  not  stop  with  understanding  life, 
much  less  respecting  It:  now  with  undimin- 
ished optimism  and  with  apparent  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  possible  consequences,  it 
desires  to  alter  life." 

She  suggests  that  our  age  must  better  dis- 
tinguish between  the  qualitative  and  qtiantl- 
tatlve  aspects  of  man's  existence,  and  that 
it  is  far  less  Important  to  extend  our  intel- 
lectual frontiers  than  It  Is  to  become  more 
human.  She  states: 
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"For  scientific  progress  today  U  an  Intel- 
lectual obsession  that  threatens  to  become 
uncontrollable  unless  scientists  themselves 
exercise  some  self  restraint  In  Its  pursuit. 
Unchecked,  It  will  lead  straight  to  a  scien- 
tifically directed  world  In  which  the  Intellect 
so  dominates  the  spirit  that  n»an  will  no 
longer  be  Interested  In  becoming  more 
human." 

The  new  mechanisms  of  weighing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  technology  must  then  Include 
the  possibility  of  a  Judgment  that  certain 
areas  of  scientific  advance  are  certain  to  be 
counter  productive.  Increasingly,  scientists 
themselves  are  suggesting  that  science  and 
technology  puts  us  in  a  position  to  do  things 
we  should  never  do.  Dr.  Kass  suggests  that 
the  moral  and  ethical  problems  in  human 
cloning  (which  produces  a  human  genetically 
Identical  to  the  adult  doner  and  could  yield 
large  numbers  of  Identical  Individuals)  are 
such  that  we  should  never  produce  one  such 
Individual,  even  as  an  experiment."  Those 
who  would  not  draw  the  line  here  need  only 
Imagine  the  production  of  animal-human 
chimeras  to  recognize  the  cast  ethical,  moral 
and  social  questions  Involved.  Do  we  not 
want,  at  least  in  a  few  limited  areas,  to  say 
to  science — "Let  us  not  go  in  that  direction?" 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Leon- 
ard F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the 
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UJS.  Marine  Corps,  paid  a  farewell  visit 
to  New  Orleans  recently.  The  message  he 
gave  is  something  that  should  not  be 
limited  to  those  who  heard  him  In  New 
Orleans. 

It  should  be  broadcast  and  far  flung, 
and  should  be  made  available  io  every 
American  who  believes  in  his  country  and 
who  recognizes  the  fact  that  none  of  us 
could  exercise  the  freedom  we  do  today, 
and  express  ourselves  without  fear  of 
reprisal,  but  for  the  protection  given  this 
country  by  the  man  in  uniform, 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  text  of 
his  speech  which  in  my  book  is  "must" 
reading: 

Remarks  by  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Chapman.  Jr., 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Crrr 

Council  Luncheon.  New  Orleans,  La. 

It's  good  to  be  here  in  New  Orleans.  Hav- 
ing spent  most  of  my  life  as  a  Marine,  with 
other  Marines,  I  feel  very  much  at  home 
amang  Tigers. 

And,  I  might  mention,  over  the  years  that 
I've  been  a  Marine,  I've  certainly  shared  the 
emblem  of  our  Corps  with  a  good  many 
Tigers  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  rest  of 
Louisiana. 

Of  course  that  would  staaid  to  reason  The 
Marine  Corps  is  the  kind  of  organlzctlon 
that  would  attract  men  whose  forbearers 
established  some  of  the  richest  traditions 
of  .'American  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
la  the  defense  of  our  Country. 

However,  I  know  our  Corjjs  cant  lay  ex- 
c'.usive  claim  to  these  Louisiana  Tiger  vir- 
tues. In  fact  their  application  has  never 
been  limited  to  uniformed  service  only  No 
better  ex.^mple  of  this  dedicated  service  ex- 
ists than  that  of  your  Congressman  F.  Ed- 
ward Hebert.  Our  Corps  knows  this,  and 
appreciates  and  admires  his  hard  work  to- 
ward strengthening  our  ability  to  defend 
this  nation  And  we  know  that  in  this,  he 
Is  truly  representative  of  the  attitudes  and 
concerns  of  the  people  of  his  district. 

Indeed,  the  people  of  this  city  have  al- 
ways been  keenly  aware  of  American  defense. 
For  good  reason.  For  many  years  New  Or- 
leans, because  of  its  location,  was  really  a  key 
geographic  point  In  the  actual  physical 
perimeter  of  American  defense.  And  even 
though  modem  technology  has  now  moved 
our  perimeter  further  out;  historically  this 
city,  and  its  people  have  actually  had  to  face 
the  reality  of  armed  threat.  From  this  you 
have  developed  a  tradition — a  realistic  tradi- 
tion— of  awareness  and  concern  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Country.  This  makes  me  feel 
at  home,  too.  Because  Lf  there  is  one  thing 
a  Marine  understands.  It  Is  tradition,  realistic 
tradition. 

Marines  know  that  real  tradition  Is  not 
unthinking  habit.  Tradition  Is  functional. 
It  is  a  real  and  viable  by-product  of  serving 
a  purpose  faithfully  and  successfully.  It  Is 
the  essence  of  past  success  carried  forward  to 
prime  further  si-.ccess.  Our  training  is  tradi- 
tionally tough  because  the  application  of 
our  purpose  Is  tough — In  combat  and  In  being 
constantly  ready  to  meet  the  stress  of  com- 
bat. Our  discipline  Is  tradltlocally  exacting 
because  we  know  that  discipline  Is  the  key  to 
winning  and  surviving  In  battle.  We  foster 
and  encourage  pride  In  our  Corps  because 
pride  gives  strength,  and  we  must  be  strong 
to  serve  our  purpose. 

This  Is  the  real  and  realistic  tradition  of 
our  Corps,  and  Marines  won't  change  any 
of  it  simply  for  the  sake  of  change.  Our 
purpose  Is  too  Important,  our  mission  is  too 
demanding.  And  that's  what  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about. 

NO    CHANGE    TO    OUR    PURPOSE 

One  thing  that  hasn't  changed,  and  we're 
absolutely  sure  it  won't  change  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  that's  our  purpose.  Our  pur- 
pose In  the  1070'B  remains  exactly  what  It 
was  in  our  beginning  nearly  two  centuries 
ago.  Like  all  the  armed  forces  of  this  nation. 
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the  purpose  of  the  Marine  Corps  Is  the  d*. 
fense  of  the  United  States.  And  reality  meam 
facing  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  applicaUon 
of  defense  Is  the  harsh  environment  of  com 
bat. 

For  Marines  combat  still  means  faclnir  an 
enemy  on  the  personal  level  of  man  toyman 
weapon  to  weapon.  We  know  this  as  realitv' 
and  we  know  that  It  won't  change  by  sim 
ply  stating  "we  hate  war. ■• 

Of  course  Marines  hate  war.  And  who 
knows  better  the  brutality  and  tragedy  of 
war  than  Marines  who  have  had  to  face  it 
not  as  an  exercise  In  phUosophy,  but  u  t 
day  to  day  reality  In  combat.  Because  of  this 
Marines  also  know  that  the  safest  and  best 
way  to  maintain  peace  Is  to  block  armed  ae 
gresslon.  ^ 

Historically  we  know  that  blocking  armed 
aggression  In  the  mUdest  form,  requires  effl 
cient,    disciplined,    and    dedicated    fighting 
men;  prepared  to  fight  If  necessary,  and  ca- 
pable of  success  If  they  must  fight. 

But  historically  we  also  know  that  the 
mere  presence  of  a  uniformed  force  does  not 
form  a  block.  Unless  that  force  knows  ita 
purpose.  Its  mission.  Is  disciplined,  trained 
and  is  ready  to  fight  to  win — It  Is  a  waste  of 
time.  Becau.se  in  war  there  Is  no  second 
chance.  It  is  either  win  or  lose.  The  best  pre- 
pared  win.  the  second  best  lose.  Marines  ar« 
going  to  continue  to  be  prepared  to  win. 

COMBAT    READINESS 

To  Marines,  being  prepared  to  win  meana 
combat  readiness.  And  Marines  are  constant, 
ly  working  and  training  to  Improve  their 
combat  readiness  posture  One  of  the  advan- 
taKCs  we  have  in  this  Is  that  we  arent  very 
big- 
After  reaching  a  maximum  strength  of 
317,000  during  the  height  of  Marine  com- 
mitment In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
Marine  Corps  Is  back  down  to  a  tough,  lean 
strength  of  about  204,000  Marines.  This  Is 
a  good  readiness  strength  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  With  this  strength  we  can  fully  man 
our  three  active  Marine  divisions,  three  ac- 
tive Marine  aircraft  wings,  and  all  Marine 
supporting  uiilts. 

The  disposition  of  our  Marine  air-ground 
teams  Is  basically  as  they  were  before  Viet- 
nam. One  dlvlslon-wlng  team  on  the  East 
Coast  at  Camp  Lejeune  and  Cherry  Point 
In  North  Carolina;  another  dlvlslon-wlng 
team  on  the  West  Coast  at  Camp  Pendle- 
toii  and  Ea  Toro  In  Southern  California;  and 
one  dlvlslon-wlng  team  In  the  Pacific.  Of 
the  Pacific  team,  two  thirds  will  remain  for- 
ward in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  one  third 
will    be    brigaded   together   in   Hawaii. 

With  these  three  active  air-ground  teams, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  air-ground 
team  of  the  4th  Marine  Division  and  the 
4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  we  can  and  are 
maintaining  our  tradition  of  combat  readi- 
ness. And  with  such  combat  readiness  we 
can  meet  any  emergency  with  confidence, 
because  we  know  two  things:  FHrst,  when- 
ever a  crisis  comes,  those  who  are  ready  will 
be  Invaluable,  and  they  will  go  to  meet  that 
crisis.  Second,  such  a  crisis  will  more  than 
likely  be  a  surprise.  So  Marines  will  be 
ready — combat  ready — to  go  any  place  with 
our  Navy,  at  any  time;  and,  at  the  direction 
of  our  Commander  In  Chief,  take  on  any- 
body— and  u'tn. 

And  Marines  are  proud  of  that,  too. 
With  204,000  active  Marines  in  the  regular 
Marine  Corps,  and  45,000  reserve  Marines  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  we  can  keep  our 
fighting  Fleet  Marine  Force  formations  com- 
bat ready  and  stUl  rotate,  train,  and  prepare 
individual  Marines  without  sacrificing  pro- 
fessional quality. 

EVXBT   IdAllINE  AN  INFANTRTMAIT 

The  key  to  maintaining  the  professional 
quality  of  our  Corps  la  the  Individual  Ma- 
rine— officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  and 
nonrated  Marine.  And  that's  what  we're  con- 
centrating on — the  individual  Marine. 

In  this  process  we  are  not  giving  In,  Ma- 
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rines  are  not  going  permissive.  We're  proud 
of  being  tough  and  we're  getting  even  tough- 
er That's  the  kind  of  men  we've  always  had 
in  our  Corps,  and  that's  the  kind  of  men 
we  want  now.  We  wtmt  men  who  are  proud 
ol  their  Country,  who  are  proud  of  them- 
selves, and  who  want  to  serve  their  Country 
lu  a  proud  Corps.  We  want  men  who  aren't 
conformists,  who  don't  want  to  be  "one  of 
the  boy.s."  We  want  disciplined  individualists 
who  believe  in  principles  because  they  have 
made  the  decisions  themselves,  not  followed 
a  lad 

We  want  men  who  seek  a  challenge  and 
who  aren't  afraid  of  tough  physical  train- 
ing and  mental  stress.  We  want  men  who 
want  to  Join  us,  other  Marines,  and  who  want 
to  become  a  part  of  an  elite  force  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  devotion  to  duty,  disci- 
pline, and  honor. 

We  want  men  of  a  type,  men  who  will 
look  at  their  profession  honestly.  Men  who 
believe  that  while  nobody  wants  war,  some- 
body had  better  know  how  to  fight,  and 
they  had  better  be  able  to  fight  to  win.  or 
an  enemy  who  Isn't  afraid  of  war  could  Iso- 
late, contain,  and  swallow  us. 

We're  not  looking  for  technicians,  we're 
looking  for  a  few  good  men  who  want  to  be 
Marines — fighting  Marines. 

We're  continuing  to  train  Marines  the  way 
we've  always  trained  them.  No  compromises, 
no  shortcuts,  no  promises — except  one :  Any- 
one who  Joins  us  and  can  make  It  through 
the  toughest  training  In  the  world  will  be  a 
Marine,  and  all  that  title  bestows.  He  v^il  be 
one  of  the  few,  one  of  the  very  finest. 

And  we're  pulling  no  pvmches  on  Just  what 
being  a  Marine  means.  Being  a  Marine  means 
being  an  infantryman. 

I  am  not  placing  all  specialties  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  as  second  place  by  pronouncing — 
or  rather  repeating  that  all  Marines  are  In- 
fantrymen. On  the  contrary.  The  Marine 
Corps  Is  a  modern  fighting  force,  we  depend 
on  advanced  techniques,  equipment,  and 
weapons  systems  to  accomplish  our  mission 
and  fulfill  our  purpose.  And  we  carefully 
school  and  train  the  good  talent  of  Marines 
as  aviators,  tankers,  artillerymen,  and  in 
all  other  supporting  roles.  But  first  and 
foremost  Marines  are  trained  as  infantrymen. 
And  they  never  forget  the  difference  between 
a  specialty  and  their  profession.  No  matter 
what  they  may  specialize  In  they  are  profes- 
sional Marines,  and  every  Marine  Is  an  In- 
fantryman. 

Before  any  Marine  sees  service  as  a  spe- 
cialist or  in  a  supporting  unit,  he  is  screened, 
indoctrinated,  said  trained  as  a  Marine  In- 
fantryman. 

All  enlisted  Marines  go  through  Boot  Camp 
and  Advanced  Infantry  Training  to  qualify 
as  combat  riflemen  before  they  receive  any 
other  special  training.  All  officers  are  schooled 
and  trained  carefully  as  rifie  platoon  com- 
manders in  officers  candidate  courses  and  The 
Basic  School  at  Quantico  before  they  are 
fully  accepted  for  service.  And  none  of  the 
training  is  easy.  We  make  it  absolutely  as 
tough  as  possible. 

Initial  Marine  training— enlisted  and  of- 
ficer—is the  toughest  in  the  world.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  stress,  physical  and  mental  stress. 
If  a  man  Is  going  to  break,  we  want  him  to 
break  in  training,  not  when  success  In  bat- 
tle and  the  lives  of  other  Marines  will  be 
endangered,  if  he  can't  make  It  In  training 
he  won't  make  It  In  combat,  and  we  can't  use 
inm  The  Marine  Corps  Is  too  small  to  carry 
extra  weight.  Every  man  must  count,  and 
every  man  must  know  he  can  count  on  everj- 
other  man.  Pride.  Uulies  and  genUemen.  pride 
m  being  that  kind  of  man  living  and  working 
»uh  other  men  of  that  caliber,  that's  what 
It  means  to  be  a  Marine. 

To  make  doubly  sure  of  this.  In  the  decade 
of  the  I970's  we've  lengthened  both  enlisted 
recruit  training  and  initial  officer  training. 
And  we've  establlahed  even  higher  standards 
for  graduation  from  this  training— from  en- 
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listed  Boot  Camp  and  from  the  Officers'  Basic 
School. 

Every  Marine,  private  or  second  lieutenant. 
who  finally  Joins  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  has 
not  only  been  trained,  he  has  passed  a  tough 
screening  process.  Each  one  is  the  kind  of 
Marine  we'd  like  to  keep,  active  or  reserve. 

And  at  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
everything  I've  said  applies  not  only  to  the 
regular  Marine  Corps,  but  equally  to  our 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Regular  or  reserve.  It's 
one  Corps — a  Corps  made  up  of  a  few  good 
men  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  this  nation, 
and  proud  of  it. 

PROFESSION  AND  PRIDE 

■What  1  have  been  saying  today  is  really  very 
simple.  United  States  Marines  have  always 
been  professional  American  fighting  men.  and 
United  States  Marines  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  professional  American  fighting  men. 

The  profession  of  arms  In  the  United 
States  Is  a  high  and  honorable  calling.  It  Is, 
very  simply,  giving  military  service  to  our 
country.  In  the  modern  dialogue  of  America, 
military  service  has  not,  of  late,  been  treated 
well;  even  though  that  very  service  Is  given 
to  Its  fullest  In  the  protection  of  its  de- 
tractors. However,  as  a  professional  United 
States  Marine.  I  find  it  significant  that  these 
ill  words  rarely  originate  from  men  who  have 
actually  experienced  such  service. 

In  no  other  country  of  this  world,  modern 
or  ancient,  has  the  profession  of  arms  re- 
quired the  total  dedication  of  American 
military  service.  The  American  professional, 
In  the  same  spirit,  must  be  goth  patriotic 
and  coolly  detached.  He  must  be  victorious 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  yet  qualify  as  a 
compassionate  humanitarian.  He  must  be 
aggressive  In  the  application  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  he  must  adhere 
to  the  morality  of  defense.  He  must  constant- 
ly question  his  own  position  and  methods, 
and  because  his  is  a  life  of  being  prepared 
for  constant  action,  he  must  at  once  provide 
sound  answers  to  his  own  questions. 

A  man  must  be  proud  of  his  service  when 
it  demands  so  much.  This  Is  why  we  are  not 
compromising — not  letting  any  of  our  tradi- 
tions die.  We  will  not  surrender  our  heritage. 
We  want  every  Marine  to  feel  this  pride.  And 
we  are  doing  it  at  the  level  it  has  always  been 
done  in  our  Corps;  Marine  to  Marine.  Re- 
gardless of  rank,  regardless  of  Job.  each  man 
and  woman  who  wears  our  emblem  is  a 
Marine;  and  each  Marine  demands  that  all 
other  Marines  maintain  our  pride — from  i>er- 
formance  in  combat  or  training  for  combat, 
to  personal  appearance  In  the  uniform  of  our 
Corps:  Marines  are  depending  on  all  other 
Marines  to  carry  that  pride  as  professionals. 

THE    MEN    WHO    MADE    HISTORT,    AND    THE    MEN 

WHO  WILL  warrx  history 

Yes,  the  profession  of  arms  In  America 
demands  pride  and  faith — faith  in  the  in- 
stitutions being  served,  and  pride  in  serving 
them.  But  right  now.  In  modern  America, 
pride  In  service  Is  not  any  easy  fact.  It  must 
be  worked  at,  and  Marines  are  working  hard 
at  It. 

There  is  an  explanation  for  this  situation. 
Although  I,  for  one.  find  no  logic  in  it. 

It  Is  an  Irony  that  In  most  unselfish  ap- 
plications ol  American  arms  In  history,  I 
believe;  the  armed  forces  have  drawn  the 
most  criticism. 

And  the  criticism  continues  at  a  shrill 
pitch,  taking  everything  discipline,  pride. 
spirit  and  professionalism — Into  its  mind- 
less grind.  To  say  that  most  of  It  is  not 
constructive  and  is  loaded  with  unfair  half- 
truths  is  like  whlsjierlng  into  a  hurricane. 

And  it  comes  because  American  fighting 
men  have  performed  their  duty  In  an  out- 
standing manner  in  a  hard  and  dirty  war. 

I  don't  know  what  historians  will  say  about 
Vietnam  or  how  they  will  say  It.  but  I  hope 
they  face  the  mission  squarely.  Our  mission, 
when  we  landed  there  more  than  six  years 
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ago,  was  to  give  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  the  opportunity  to  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

In  1965  the  rivers  of  that  rich  country 
couldn't  be  fished,  the  paddies  and  fields 
could  not  be  farmed;  the  outlaying  com- 
munities couldn't  be  supplied,  and  the  people 
had  two  choices — give  in  or  be  terrorized. 

Now  all  Marine  combat  units  are  out  of 
Vietnam,  and  have  been  for  several  months 
But  before  they  left,  after  six  years  of  the 
toughest  kind  of  war.  Marines  saw  fishermen 
ply  the  rivers,  farmers  harvest  their  labors, 
commence  moving,  the  populace  speaking 
and  voting,  and  their  armed  forces  defending 
them. 

We  called  it  Vietnamlzatioia.  I  don't  know 
what  historians  will  call  It.  But  I  can  wait  to 
find  out.  Right  now  Marines  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  American  defense 
than  with  the  past. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  complete  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. We  must  face  the  fact  that  because 
we  are  tired  of  being  prepared  for  war. 
others  who  share  the  world  with  us  are  not. 
And  the  surest  way  we  can  bring  about  war 
Is  to  present  an  inviting  weakness. 

THE    strength    OF    QUAUTY 

Our  Corps  Is  fully  aware  of  this  need  lor 
American  defensive  strength.  But  we  are 
also  aware  that  we  are  only  one  part  of  it, 
by  number  of  men  and  women,  the  smallest 
part.  And  we  accept  this  as  the  way  it 
should  be.  The  Marine  Corps  has  never 
counted  on  quantity  for  strength:  what  we 
seek  and  what  we  offer  is  quality. 

It  takes  a  very  special  breed  to  be  a  I^la- 
rine,  and  this  special  breed  has  never  been 
easy  to  find.  In  fact  we  don't  try  to  find 
them,  we  merely  put  out  the  facts:  We  state 
honestly  what  we  are — tough,  demaiidlng 
and  exclusive — and  the  special  breed  we  need 
finds  us. 

They  don't  fiock  to  us,  because  the  kind 
of  man  or  woman  we  need  doesn't  have  the 
fiocklng  Instinct.  They  come,  they  try,  and 
If  they're  good  enough  they  become  Ma- 
rines. 

And  with  that  tough  criteria,  our  recruit- 
ing has  never  been  more  successful.  We're 
getting  the  quality  we  want — we're  getting 
that  special  breed.  Because  of  this  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  getting  the  kind 
of  service  they've  always  gotten  from  our 
Corps;  devoted  service — tough,  dedicated  de- 
voted service.  Americans  should  be  proud  of 
this  service,  because  the  Marines  who  are 
giving  it  are  proud. 

And  this  is  quality. 

the    spirit    of    aUALITT 

When  I  first  entered  the  Marine  Corps, 
37  years  ago,  the  Marine  Corps  Manual  con- 
tained a  special  paragraph.  It  read   well: 

"The  spirit  of  comradeship  and  brother- 
hood in  arms  which  has  traditionally  exist- 
ed throughout  the  ranks  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Is  a  vital  characteristic  of  the  Corps.  It  must 
be  fostered  and  kept  alive  and  made  the 
moving  force  in  all  Marine  Corps  organiza- 
tions." 

The  author  of  those  words  was  the  father 
of  our  modern  Marine  Corps:  Major  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Lejeune:  a  native  of  Pointe 
Coupee.  Louisiana — not  far  from  here — as 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  1920 
to  1929,  he  led  the  Corps  through  one  of  its 
most  trying  decades.  The  trial  was  not  of 
combat,  but  one  very  much  like  the  trial 
of  our  time.  A  rampant  anti-mllltary  effort 
that  almost  destroyed  the  very  roots  of 
American  defensive  strength.  He  knew  where 
the  real  strength  lay.  He  knew  there  could 
he  no  quality  of  strength  without  a  quality 
of  spirit. 

Now,  as  I  prepare  to  leave  the  active  roles 
of  our  Corps,  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
that  these  words  written  long  before  I  read 
them  as  a  new  Uarlne  Corps  aeoood  lieuten- 
ant— are  still  In  our  current  Marine  Corps 
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Manual  I  and  are  atlU  aa  relevant  now  aa 
they  have  ever  been. 

But  my  real  satisfaction  comes  from  know- 
ing that  o\ir  Corps,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  new  Conunandant — an  outstanding  Ma- 
rine— General  Robert  E.  Cuahman,  will  con- 
tinue to  build  on  these  words  In  perpetu- 
ating the  spirit  of  quality — The  Marine  Corps 
Spirit. 

But  It  could  be  no  other  way.  General 
Cushman  Is  a  Marine,  and  hell  be  leading 
the  very  best — that  special  breed— United 
States  Marines. 


BRONX:  FORGOTTEN  BOROUGH? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  pre- 
ceding section  of  the  Record  for  today, 
December  17,  1971,  at  pages  47745- 
47748,  I  Inserted  the  first  three  in  a 
series  of  six  articles  by  Peter  Freiberg  on 
"The  Bronx:  Forgotten  Borough?" 

These  articles,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post,  give  a  fair  picture  re- 
flecting the  positive  aspects,  as  well  as  the 
critical  problems,  of  a  large  urban  com- 
munity with  no  true  government  of  its 
own.  The  remaining  three  articles  follow: 
The  Bbonx  :  Foecotten  Borough 
(By  Peter  Freiberg) 

ARTICLE    IV :    PtANKINC    AND    BUILDING 

When  Mayor  Lindsay  announced  a  system 
of  blkeways  for  Manhattan  recently,  a  press 
spokesman  was  asked  why  no  other  borough 
was  chosen.  The  spokesman  replied  there  was 
a  "general  enthusiasm"  for  bike  riding  In 
Manhattan. 

"Hah!"  retorted  Mrs.  Nancy  Flnkelsteln  of 
Bronx  Bikers  for  a  Better  City.  "That  only 
shows  how  much  Lindsay  knows  about  the 
other  boroughs.  There's  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
for  bike  riding  In  the  Bronx.  We've  got  a 
list  of  lanes  we  think  should  be  set  up  Just 
for  bicycles,  but  the  Mayor  doesn't  seem  to  be 
Interested  In  looking  at  them." 

Mrs.  Flnkelsteln's  anger  reflected  a  wide- 
spread belief  among  Bronx  residents  that 
they  are,  as  William  Conway,  president  of 
the  East  Tremont  Neighborhood  Assn.,  put  It, 
"being  treated  as  an  appendage  to  Manhat- 
tan." Albert  Rivera,  a  member  of  Commutilty 
Planning  Board  of  No.  6.  says,  "We're  like 
stepchildren  In  the  Bronx." 

Some  city  officials.  Including  Juan  Vllla- 
nueva,  the  new  director  of  the  City  Planning 
Dept.'s  Bronx  office,  agree  the  borough  has 
been  neglected  in  the  past.  "I  think  one  of 
my  Jobs  here  is  to  make  sure  the  Bronx  gets 
an  equEd  share,"  says  Villanueva. 

John  Dearie,  a  lawyer  from  Parkchester,  ex- 
amined the  Sanitation  Dept.'s  own  statistics 
In  1969.  He  did  not  question  that  "Manhat- 
tan's concentrated  areas  of  tourism,  busi- 
ness .  .  .  etc.  require  a  higher  level  of  sani- 
tary appearance  than  other  city  nelgbhor- 
hoods." 

But.  Dearie  asked,  "Why  has  the  Bronx, 
which  has  19.4  curb  miles  more  than  Man- 
hattan, received  on  an  average  over  the  past 
three  years  a)  one-third  the  power  sweeping 
service,  b)  one-ninth  the  flushing  and  wash- 
ing service  and  c)  one-quarter  the  manual 
cleaning  service?"  The  Bronx  Borough  Presi- 
dent's office  says  the  figures  are  substantially 
the  same  today. 

A  Sanitation  Dept.  spokesman  said  half 
the  Bronx  gets  g^bage  picked  up  five  or  six 
times  a  w«ek  and  the  other  half  two  or  three 
times.  "We  categorically  deny  the  Bronx  is 
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not  getting  a  fair  share."  he  said,  noting  that 
Manhattan's  population  density  is  almost 
twice  that  of  the  Bronx.  "That  doesn't  mean 
the  Bronx  Is  in  great  shape,  but  then  again 
the  whole  city  Is  suffering." 

The  Model  Cities  program  is  often  cited 
as  an  example  of  "shortchanging."  Accord- 
ing to  Rep.  Herman  Badlllo,  then  Bronx 
Borough  President,  the  federal  government 
Insisted  in  1966  that  only  one  Model  Cities 
area  could  be  established  in  New  York. 

Badlllo  says  It  was  only  after  he,  Brooklyn 
Borough  President  Abe  Stark  and  Controller 
Mario  Procaccino  exerted  pressure  that  the 
Lindsay  administration  agreed  to  flght.  Even- 
tually, Washington  was  persuaded  to  desig- 
nate the  South  Bronx  and  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  as  well  as  Harlem. 

"Here  is  the  South  Bronx,  the  worst  sore 
in  the  whole  damn  city,"  says  Victor  Marrero. 
the  present  South  Bronx  Model  Cities  admin- 
istrator, "and  It  seemed  that  no  one  was  pay- 
ing attention  to  It  " 

This  version  of  events  was  disputed  by  a 
spokesman  for  Lindsay,  who  said  the  admin- 
istration made  the  original  choices  and  then 
fought  for  them.  "We  thought  we  pulled  oK 
a  significant  coup  In  getting  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  accept  three  su-eas."  he  said. 

William  Diamond,  chairman  of  Manhat- 
tan's East  Side  community  planning  board, 
says  not  only  the  Brcnx,  but  "nothing  out- 
side the  highly  developed  commercial  area 
(in  mldtown  Manhattan)  Is  getting  any  at- 
tention." Diamond  maintains  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission's  Master  Plan  would  per- 
petuate this. 

The  proposed  Master  Plan  contends  the 
creation  of  a  "National  Center"  consisting  of 
office  and  commercial  space  In  mldtown  Man- 
hattan win  be  the  economic  'engine  '  which 
will  ensure  New  York's  vitality. 

This  view  was  subjected  to  a  detallrJ 
criticism  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  (AIP)  Met- 
ropolitan chapter.  The  AIP  said  the  Master 
Plan  "seriously  underestimated  the  need  and 
desirability  of  larger  and  more  vigorous  com- 
mercial, housing  and  office  centers  In  the 
other  boroughs.  " 

The  creation  of  attractive  new  neighbor- 
hoods outside  Manhattan,  said  the  AIP, 
"would  produce  an  economic  and  social  Im- 
pact on  the  city"  comparable  to  the  "Na- 
tional Center." 

The  Lindsay  administration  denies  it  is  ex- 
clusively Manhattan-oriented  in  either  its 
planning  or  its  policies.  A  City  Hall  spokes- 
man noted,  for  example,  that  43  per  cent  of 
the  city's  total  government-aided  housing 
starts  In  1970  were  In  the  Bronx. 

"We  operate  on  the  theory  that  good  gov- 
ernment is  good  politics,"  said  the  spokes- 
man, "and  part  of  good  government  Is  to  be 
even  handed  In  terms  of  allocation  of  re- 
sources. The  Bronx  Is  treated  fairly  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  boroughs." 

Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrams, 
an  energetic  33-year-old  Reform  Democrat, 
both  agrees  and  disagrees.  He  says  that  "I 
think  in  many  ways  the  Bronx  still  gets  the 
short  end  of  the  stick,"  but  maintains:  "We 
have  turned  things  around  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  We  have  finally  gotten  a  large 
number  of  projects  Into  the  capital  budget." 

During  a  tour  of  the  borough,  Abrams 
pointed  out  a  number  of  these  projects — 
completed,  under  construction  or  planned — 
and  emphasized  there  were  many  others. 
Among  them  were: 

Co-op  City,  the  world's  largest  private 
housing  complex,  with  more  than  15,000 
apartments.  Despite  unexpected  rent  in- 
creases. Co-op  City  residents  are  clearly 
pleased.  "On  balance,"  says  tenants'  leader 
Lawrence  Sivak,  "Co-op  City  is  fantastic. 
There's  a  great  sense  of  community." 

T\yo  new  hospitals — Lincoln  and  North 
Central; 

Planned  construction  of  new  campuses  for 
Bronx  and  Hostos  Community  College  (more 
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than  50,000  students  are  now  enrolled  In  the 
borough's  nine  colleges  and  universities); 

Eight  new  high  schools,  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion  by  1974-76.  two  of  which  wlU  be  In 
educational  parks; 

Planned  construction  of  a  state  pwu-k  and 
mixed-income  housing  development  along 
the  Harlem  River  shoreline; 

Ongoing  development  of  the  Hunts  Point 
market; 

The  selection  of  the  South  Bronx  as  a  fed- 
eral economic  development  area,  making  it 
eligible  for  millions  in  federal  funds; 

The  expected  approval  of  the  Lindsay  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  buy  and  renovate 
Yankee  Stadium  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $H 
million  plus  annual  expenses.  Critics  Insist 
public  funds  could  be  better  spent,  but  the 
Mayor  and  Abrams  say  the  loss  of  the  stadium 
would  be  a  severe  psychological  blow  to  the 
borough. 

Although  Abrams  says  the  projects  make 
him  "cautiously  optimistic"  about  the  future 
of  the  Bronx,  he  points  to  two  major  prob- 
lems: lack  of  funds  and  the  length  of  time 
It  takes  for  a  capital  budget  project  to  get 
off  the  ground. 

In  housing,  for  example.  Abrams  says  "We 
need  a  vast  infusion  of  money  and  programs, 
and  I  must  say  It's  absent." 

Model  Cities  head  Marrero  says  the  South 
Bronx  will  be  lucky  to  reach  one-third  of  Its 
goal  of  15,000  new  and  rehabilitated  apart- 
ments. Even  this  goal  would  have  been  only 
a  modest  accomplishment  In  an  area  where 
75  per  cent  of  the  80.000  apartments  should 
be  replaced. 

"Given  the  size  of  the  area,  the  population 
and  the  conditions  that  exist,"  Marrero  says. 
"The  funds  we  have  cannot  begin  to  make  a 
dent  In  the  problem."  His  housing  program's 
future,  he  says,  will  depend  In  part  on  how 
much  money  the  city  gives  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  the  city  touts  the  Con- 
course Action  Program  as  a  new  approach 
to  "preventive  renewal."  Lighting  has  been 
Improved  on  some  streets,  15  police  scooters 
were  sulded  to  the  area  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  Kilmer  and  Slgel  Parks  is  scheduled.  But 
housing  continues  to  deteriorate  and  older 
residents  continue  to  move  out.  "I  dont  see 
any  change,"  said  one  elderly  woman.  Abrams 
says.  "A  sum  of  tl.5  million  is  not  going  to 
cure  the  Ills  of  one-third  of  th-^  borough  of 
the  Bronx." 

Once  a  project  manages  to  get  Into  the 
capita]  budget,  according  to  Abrams,  "It  takes 
on  an  average  between  seven  and  10  yectfs  be- 
fore It  Is  completed."  By  this  time,  commun- 
ity needs  often  change  and  the  delay  hikes 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

Lack  of  funds  and  capital  budget  delays 
make  rational  planning  virtually  lmpoesl61e. 
A  study  made  by  a  community  mental  health 
center  op>erated  by  the  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine  described  the  Soundvlew  Bruck- 
ner area: 

"Thousands  of  families  (are)  housed  In 
high-rise  developments,  isolated  from  one 
another  by  vacant  lots  and  a  major  tralflc 
artery  ( the  Bruckner  Elxpressway ) .  There 
was  no  community  planning  in  either  physi- 
cal or  social  terms.  The  housing  was  built 
first,  and  the  rest  of  the  amenities  supposed- 
ly left  to  arrive  at  a  later  date." 

With  poor  transportation,  a  lack  of  parks, 
retail  stores  and  other  facilities,  the  Sound- 
view-Bruckner  area  Is  a  desolate  community, 
devoid  of  stree»t  life.  "I  Just  hate  It,"  said 
Mrs.  Harveetlne  Shlrer.  "It's  so  damned  in- 
convenient. I'd  rather  cope  with  the  Junkies 
and  everything  else  than  live  here." 

Calvin  Browne,  a  social  worker  In  the 
area,  says:  "My  wife  and  I  considered  moving 
here,  but  there's  no  sense  erf  oommunlty. 
Everybody  is  like  a  stranger  here." 

In  spite  of  the  obBtacles,  at  lea*t  one 
Bronx  community — the  Twin  Parks  area  near 
Bronx  and  Crotona  Parks — has  taken  Bub- 
stantlal  steps  toward  renewid. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  the  Twin  Parks 
Assn  which  Includes  some  50  church  and 
civic  groups,  about  4000  unlta  of  housing  are 
being  built,  including  public  housing  and 
construction  by  the  sUte  Urban  Development 

Corp. 

Unlike  Soundvlew,  the  Twin  Parks  re- 
development has  been  well-planned.  It  will 
include  three  day  care  centers,  more  than 
27.000  square  feet  of  commercial  space,  a 
new  Intermediate  school,  a  youth  services 
center  and  other  facilities. 

Bui  the  history  of  Twin  Parks  emphasizes 
the  difficulties  faced  by  community  groups. 
The  Rev.  Mario  Zlcarelli.  president  of  the 
Twin  Parks  Assn.,  notes  It  has  taken  a 
decade  for  the  plans  to  get  off  the  drawing 
boards. 

Pr.  Zlcarelli  says  the  "guts  were  torn  out 
of  our  community"  when  several  hundred 
families  were  forced  to  relocate  to  make  way 
for  a  new  Pordham  Hospital — only  to  have 
the  plans  for  a  new  hospital  suspended  for 
lack  of  funds.  And  Zlcarelli  wums  that  re- 
development will  not  save  the  neighborhood 
if  private  landlords  and  the  city  do  not 
respond  with  housing  maintenance  programs. 

Despite  Abrams"  "cautious  optimism,"  an 
aide  was  more  pessimistic  "Look,  Bob  will 
tell  you  were  building  this  and  this  and  this. 
But  the  government  can't  do  everything,  and 
until  the  private  sector  gets  Involved,  noth- 
ing's going  to  happen  in  this  borough.  ' 

Abrams  himself  has  sharply  criticized  the 
borough's  financial  Institutions.  "For  every 
three  dollars  deposited  in  this  borough."  he 
says,  "approximately  two  dollars  are  Invested 
outside  the  state.  When  a  mortgage  has  ex- 
pired and  it's  refinancing  time,  the  banks 
won't  help."  "People  are  literally  Investing  in 
their  borough's  decline,"  said  an  aide. 

A  1967  study  carried  out  by  Fordham  Uni- 
versity emphasized  the  need  for  Investment 
by  private  Industry  and  commerce.  "The 
borough's  economic  base  can't  be  shored  up 
by  public  action  alone,  "  the  study  said.  "Al- 
though government  can  help  .  .  .  business  .  .  . 
decisions  will  be  determined  by  the  profit 
motive  " 

The  study  went  on  to  p>oint  out  that  next  to 
the  construction  costs  and  the  shortage  of 
available  land,  "rapidly  decaving  neighbor- 
hoods and  general  urban  blight"  are  the  sin- 
gle most  significant  deterrent  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  Bronx. 

The  Bronx:    Forgotten  Borough? 
(By  Peter  Freiberg) 

.^RTICLF.    V:    R.ACIAL   TENSIONS 

Clccarone  Park  Is  a  small  playground  In  the 
Belmont  Av  section.  In  warm  weather,  el- 
derly men  go  there  for  a  game  of  cards  or 
bocci.  Teenagers  hang  around,  playing  hand- 
ball or  talking,  Belmont's  predominantly 
ILallan  population  considers  Clccarone  "our 
park"— and  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  from 
the  .«urroundiag  areas  have  generally  stayed 
away 

Last  July  29,  Benjamin  Byrd,  a  31-year- 
old  black  man,  ventured  Into  the  park,  re- 
portedly to  wail  for  his  girlfriend.  A  fight 
followed,  in  which  Byrd  was  allegedly  clubbed 
to  death.  An  18-year-old  Italian  youth  was 
indicted  for  murder. 

Controversy  exists  over  the  circumstances 
of  Byrd  .s  death.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
trial,  the  incident  emphasized  how  easily  the 
smoldering  racial  tensions  In  the  Bronx  can 
explode  into  violence. 

The  tensions  are  not  new.  Nonwhltes  com- 
plain of  lonpstanding  unequal  treatment  in 
schools,  in  housing.  In  politics  and  In  the  al- 
location of  city  services.  Mrs.  Juanlta  Ven- 
tura, anxious  to  move  from  a  rundown  build- 
iiis,  told  of  seeing  an  ad  for  an  apartment.  "I 
»eni  there,  and  a  lady  said,  'We  don't  rent 
to  colored  or  Puerto  Rlcans.'  You  try  to  live 
a  good  life,  but  they  won't  let  you." 

Because  of  gerrymandering  and  political 
iiuxperience.  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  bor- 
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ougb's  29  state  senators,  assembljrmen,  city 
councilmen  and  congressmen  are  black  or 
I»uerto  Rlcan,  although  the  two  groups  make 
up  more  than  half  the  population.  But  the 
Bronx  ghettos  are  learning  fut.  "It's  not  that 
we're  trying  to  become  super-militant,"  says 
Mrs.  Evelina  Antonetty,  director  of  United 
Bronx  Parents.  "We're  Just  demanding  our 
rights — good  education,  good  housing  and 
decent  Jobs." 

In  the  predominantly  white  neighborhoods, 
many  residents  believe  their  taxes  are  going 
to  the  ghetto  areas.  "They're  poverty,  they're 
on  welfare,  and  they  do  need  help  and  all." 
says  Mrs.  Catherine  DeMalo,  a  Westchester 
Square  resident.  "But  it  seems  like  they're 
getting  all  the  advantages  and  we're  not  get- 
ting anything  at  all.  We  have  children  too.  We 
don't  want  to  see  them  go  on  the  wrong  side." 

Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (D-C)  undoubtedly  ex- 
presses the  views  of  many  of  his  northeast 
Bronx  constituents  when  he  says,  "The  gov- 
ernment, in  its  desire  to  compensate  for  past 
discrimination,  has  overreacted."  Blaggi  be- 
lieves that  "In  overreacting,  It  produced  an- 
tagonism from  the  rest  of  the  community." 

As  Rep.  Herman  Badlllo  points  out,  poor 
people  do  require  far  more  public  funds  for 
medical  care,  education,  welfare  and  other 
services  than  middle  class  people.  Still,  statis- 
tics make  clear  the  huge  gap  In  services  and 
facilities  between  the  predominantly  white 
areas  iu  the  Bruiix  and  the  ghettos. 

In  the  South  Bronx  Model  Cities  area,  75 
per  cent  of  the  housing  is  dilapidated  or  de- 
teriorating as  compared  with  25  per  cent  for 
the  entire  borough.  Only  three  per  cent  of 
the  Model  Cities  land  is  occupied  by  public 
parks,  as  opposed  to  23  per  cent  for  the  Bronx 
as  a  whole.  Schools  in  the  south  Bronx  are 
the  most  overcrowded  in  the  tx)roughs.  The 
area  below  the  Cross  Bronx  Expressway  has 
only  about  one-third  of  the  borough's  munic- 
ipal and  private  hospital  beds. 

Despite  conditions  in  the  poverty  areas.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  most  white  resi- 
dents— or  nonwhltes  who  have  managed  to 
get  out — to  be  actively  concerned.  E.  Allen 
Dennlson,  a  lon[jtim<»  Riverdale  community 
planning  board  member,  says  "I  think  a  resi- 
dent of  Riverdale  who  has  come  here  from 
the  Grand  Concourse  is  going  to  show  very 
little  interest  In  going  back  and  Improving 
the  lot  of  those  left  behind." 

Most  people  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
area  they  live  in:  it  Is  doubtful  that  City 
Island,  a  "white  ethnic"  community,  would 
be  any  more  sympathetic  if  Hunts  Point  were 
Italian  and  Irish  rather  than  black  and 
Puerto  Rican.  Mrs.  Madeline  Provenzano,  who 
lives  in  Westchester  Square,  says  "I  know  It's 
selfish,  but  I'm  interested  in  th-  welfare  of 
the  kids  from  this  neighborhood.  Let  the 
other  neighborhoods  fight  for  themselves." 

Finally,  and  probably  most  important,  the 
predominantly  white  neighborhoods  have 
their  own  problems,  and  they  are  serious.  In- 
flation bites  hard  into  paychecks,  and  at 
least  one-third  of  whites  in  the  borough  are 
"low  income."  Transportation  is  bad.  sani- 
tation collection  considered  Inadequate, 
health  and  hospital  care  expensive.  Like  the 
ghettos,  white  neighborhoods  feel  powerless, 
too.  It  took  Pelham  Parkway,  for  example,  a 
quarter-century  to  get  a  badly-needed  li- 
brary. 

With  neighborhoods  fighting  o\-er  the  small 
slice  of  the  pie,  conflict  is  not  surprising. 
"The  Puerto  Rican  says  I  want  as  much  as 
the  Italian  has  and  the  Italian  thinks  this 
means  the  F^ierto  Rlcan  wants  to  take  what 
he  has,"  says  the  Rev.  Mario  Zlcarelli  of  Bel- 
mont's Mt.  Carmel  Church.  Conflicts  exist  be- 
tween blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans — as  In  the 
Model  Cities  program  over  Jobs — as  well  as 
between  whites  and  nonwhltes. 

Some  accuse  government  of  encouraging 
conflict.  Ralph  Alvarado,  a  South  Bronx  com- 
munity planning  board  chairman,  says  "I 
honestly  feel  that  this  was  planned  In  some 
little  corner,  that  they  said   'Let's  keep  them 
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fighting.  That's  why  they  throw  out  programs 
without  guidelines." 

Ed  Kaufman,  a  social  worker,  says  com- 
munity problems  tend  to  be  explained  as 
racial  problems.  "Welfare  becomes  a  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  problem  rather  than  a 
problem  of  an  Insufficient  Job  market,  an  ed- 
ucation system  which  falls  to  educate,  and 
so  on.  White  working  class  ethnic  groups  try- 
ing to  hold  on  to  their  Jobs  in  a  shrinking 
Job  market  are  viewed  as  racists."  These 
stereotypes,  Kaufman  believes,  make  It  easy 
for  government  to  avoid  change  by  playing 
one  group  off  against  another. 

The  borough's  racial  tensions  have  often 
been  evident  in  controversies  over  school 
busing.  State  Sen.  John  Calandra  says  "I 
don't  buy  this  thing  of  forced  racial  balance. 
It's  created  more  racial  animosity  than  any- 
thing else." 

Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrams 
is  also  dubious  about  busing,  but  he  says  it 
can  sometimes  be  worked  out  with  proper 
community  consultation.  "People  are  willing 
to  live  together,"  Abrams  says.  "Hostility  de- 
velops when  a  decision  is  imposed  from  down- 
town." Poor  Judgment  by  bureaucrats,  he 
says,  exacerbates  tensions  In  busing  and 
other  areas. 

Westchester  Square,  a  mostly  Italian  com- 
munity, provides  a  good  example.  Its  neigh- 
borhood school.  P.S.  12,  was  tiu-ned  Into  a 
"600"  school  for  problem  students,  most  of 
them  nonwhlte.  several  years  ago.  The  change 
was  made  over  bitter  protests  from  parents 
who  were  now  forced  to  send  their  children 
out  of  the  neighborhood. 

When  It  was  proposed  last  year  that  the 
school  be  used  as  a  drug  rehabilitation  center 
In  the  afternoons,  neighborhood  parents  were 
Incensed.  "Why,  again,  was  it  being  done  for 
someone  from  outside  our  neighborhood?" 
asked  Mrs.  Provenzano.  "In  the  meantime, 
our  kids  are  getting  absolutely  nothing." 

The  residents  fought  the  drug  plan — and 
won.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  their 
opposition  was  a  foregone  conclusion  after 
the  school  had  been  taken  from  them  with- 
out their  consent. 

Given  the  anger  that  develops  when  people 
feel  powerless.  It  seems  unlikely  that  racial 
tensions  can  be  reduced.  Yet  many  commu- 
nity leaders  remain  optimistic.  Two  years 
ago.  the  Parkchester  management  agreed  not 
to  discriminate  against  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans,  and  there  are  now  several  hundred 
nonwhlte  families  living  there. 

The  Rev.  John  Flynn  of  St.  Raymond's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  believes  that  If  in- 
tegration Is  done  gradually,  Parkchester  can 
become  a  stable  "model  neighborhood.  I 
think  people  In  Parkchester  are  a  lot  more 
aware  and  enlightened  than  people  think," 
he  says. 

There  is  an  additional  cause  for  some 
optimism  In  the  growing  number  of  "self- 
help"  organizations  springing  up.  They  cover 
different  areas,  ranging  from  a  building  to 
a  block  to  a  whole  borough.  Some  include 
only  one  ethnic  group,  others  are  more  broad 
based.  Some  operate  within  the  "establish- 
ment." others  are  radical.  What  they  have  :n 
common  Is  that  they  are  all  grass  roots  move- 
ments or  organizations  working  fcr  change. 

For  example: 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  the  10.000  residents 
of  Westchester  Square,  most  of  them  home- 
owners, "never  dreamed  of  organizing,'  savs 
Mrs.  Josephine  Sylvester.  "We  were  Individ- 
uals. You  went  to  work  every  day.  you  paid 
your  rent,  you  raised  your  children  the  bf.st 
you  could.  But  it  developed  that  if  you 
wanted  your  garbage  picked  up  you  had  to 
fight  for  it  and  they  called  you  a  crank.  But 
If  the  president  of  WING  calls,  the  crank  gets 
her  garbage  picked  up." 

WING — the  Westchester  Intersection 
Neighborhood  Group — was  formed  to  deal 
with  problems  like  sanitation  and  the  lack 
of  recreation  space.  "It's  an  uphill  fight  all 
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the  way,"  says  WING  president  Pred  Gallo, 
"but  we're  slowly  accomplishing  some  of  the 
thlngB  we  set  out  to  do." 

BUI  Satterfleld,  a  S4-year-old  former  drug 
addict,  helped  foond  the  Morrlsanl*  Tooth 
and  Community  Serrioe  Corp.  three  years  aco 
as  a  trO.OOO  a  year  city  recre*tk>n  center. 
Today,  the  program  has  a  t3  million  budget, 
■nd  rana  Job  training  programa  m  ati— t 
academy  for  dropouts  and  centers  for  drug 
rehabilitation,  day  care,  athletics  and  hous- 
ing. 

Satterfleld  has  become  an  expert  at  "hus- 
tling" money  from  government  and  business 
sources.  He  says  that  while  "We  cant  solve 
all  the  problems,"  the  small,  non-b\ireau- 
cratic  agency  can  point  the  way  toward  their 
solution. 

"Prograims  brought  into  the  ghetto  by 
experts,"  Satterfleld  says,  "have  uniformly 
failed  .  .  .  beeauae  there  was  no  realistic 
relationship  between  the  programs  and  the 
people's  needs.  They  Just  dont  know  where 
ifs  at." 

The  Bronx  CouncQ  on  the  Arts  has  set 
as  Its  priority  jvograma  that  Involve  neigh- 
borhood residents.  Among  other  activities.  It 
runs  a  course  In  which  Bronx  Community 
OoUege  students  receive  credit  for  conducting 
ere*tlve  arts  workshops.  If  It  can  get  the 
mooey,  it  wo^d  like  to  set  up  a  network 
of  neighboliood  arts  centers.  "We  don't  con- 
sider we  are  the  know-aUa  of  what  has  to  be 
done,"  says  OoancH  iitaetor  Irma  Fleck.  "We 
like  to  get  feedback  from  the  communities 
of  what  they  would  like." 

The  LorOIard  School,  founded  by  a  group 
of  Bronx  parents  fed  up  with  the  quality  of 
public  school  edueaticHi,  enrolls  a  racially 
integrated  group  of  60  children,  ages  3  to  10. 
Instead  of  classes,  there  are  subject  areas, 
such  as  math,  art  and  carpentry.  Ttie  chil- 
dren move  freely  from  one  area  to  another. 

"I  consider  It  torturoos  to  make  a  child  sit 
In  a  chair  six  hour*  a  day,  give  them  four 
hours  ot  homewotlE  and  not  let  them  walk 
around  when  they  want  or  talk  when  tliey 
wish,"  aays  Mrs.  Ronnie  Carley  the  school's 
assistant  director.  Sbt  says  there  Is  a  growing 
demand  for  such  "free  scho<H8." 

With  the  decline  of  housing  mainteiuuice, 
a  rent  strike  movement  has  emerged  in  the 
Bronx.  Socne  atrikes  are  organized  by  the 
Metropc^itan  CotincU  on  Housing,  which 
hopes  that  a  strong  cltywlde  movement  will 
make  clear  the  extent  of  the  New  York  bous- 
ing crisis  and  bring  pressure  tor  govern- 
mental action. 

The  drive  for  community  and  workers 
control  at  Lincoln  Hospital,  a  dilapidated 
municipal  Institution,  began  In  1969.  It 
gained  strength  wtien  the  Young  Lords 
charged  that  Lincoln  was  a  "butcher  shop" 
and  won  agreement  from  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrator that  most  of  their  demands  for 
Improved  health  care  were  reasonable. 

Last  year  a  "collective"  of  doctors  was 
organized  to  seek  changes  In  the  pediatrics 
department.  Activists  say  the  combined  pres- 
sure has  had  some  results,  including  the 
site  clearing  for  the  new  Lincoln  Hoepttal, 
the  withdrawal  of  some  scheduled  funding 
cutbacks  and  better  pediatric  services. 

None  of  these  groups,  or  the  many  others 
that  exist.  Is  going  to  make  brotherhood 
reign  supreme  In  the  Bronx,  nor  are  they  a 
panacea  for  the  borough's  problems.  But,  as 
George  Bichardson.  a  young  member  of  a 
McxTlsanla  block  association  said,  "You  take 
a  small,  little  organization  like  this,  and  you 
see  the  amount  of  Improvement  and  the 
amount  of  change  tli&t  can  be  made." 

And  In  the  process  of  working  for  change, 
community  organizations  may  well  help  to 
alleviate  the  feelings  of  rage  and  Impotence 
that  lead  to  a  death  when  someone  of  an- 
other race  walks  Into  "our  park." 
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Tax  Bkonx:   Foxcottxn  Borough? 
(By  Peter  Freiberg) 

AKTICliX    VI:     WHO    SHOTTU)    SOVEXM? 

The  Bronx  has  more  people  than  a  score  of 
UN  members,  15  states  and  every  city  in  the 
country  except  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Phila- 
delphia and  Detroit. 

But  the  Bronx  lacks  something  all  these 
political  entitles  possess  In  vsuying  degrees — 
self-government. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  borough's 
neighborhoods.  Of  the  14  Bronx  community 
planning  districts,  eight  have  populations 
of  more  than  120,000.  But  aside  from  the 
purely  advisory  conamunlty  planning  boards, 
the  neighborhoods  tiave  little  say  over  what 
goes  on  in  their  backyards. 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  Before  annexa- 
tion of  the  Bronx  was  cconpleted  in  18S5,  Its 
towns,  such  as  West  Farms,  exercised  some 
taxing  authority  and  control  over  public 
services. 

With  annexation,  the  Bronx  became  a  part 
of  New  York  County.  Only  after  the  borough 
became  an  Independent  county  in  1914  did  It 
gain  some  Influence,  primarily  because  of  the 
powerful  Democratic  Party  machine  built  up 
by  Edward  J.  Flynn. 

Under  Flynn,  the  Bronx  exerted  leverage 
on  the  federal  and  dty  administrations.  The 
average  citizen  had  little  say  in  running  the 
borough,  but  with  the  Borough  President  re- 
sponsible for  sewers,  sUeela  and  public  works, 
there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting  a 
pothole  fixed  or  snow  removed. 

The  machine  came  under  sliarp  attack  fol- 
lowing Flynn's  death  In  1963.  In  19«1,  the 
reform  nK>vement  supported  passage  of  the 
new  City  Charter  that  centralized  power 
In  the  Mayor's  hands  and  turned  the  patron- 
age-ridden Borough  Presidency  into  a  largely 
ceremonial  poet. 

Ironically,  1961  was  also  the  year  the  ma- 
chine lost  the  borough's  top  p>oat  to  Repub- 
lican-Liberal Joseph  Periooni.  But  despite  the 
absence  of  the  Democratic  machine  from  the 
Borough  Presidency  (and  the  Mayor's  chair) 
in  the  past  decade,  the  problems  of  the  Bronx 
(and  the  city)  have  grown  more  serious. 

City  officials  tisuaDy  explain  the  problem 
with  one  word:  money.  "The  cities  are  not 
going  to  change."  says  Mayor  Lindsay,  "until 
the  attitude  of  the  federal  government 
toward  cities  changes." 

But  many  citizens  are  skeptical.  "I  think 
Lindsay  Is  impossible,"  says  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Stevens,  a  northeast  Bronx  resident.  "I'd  like 
to  know  what  he  does  with  the  money.  We 
dont  have  any  sanitation,  we  cant  get  a  po- 
liceman. Everyone  I  know  is  against  him." 

A  special  committee  of  the  Assn.  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  said  "New  York 
Is  spending  more  money  than  ever  while  at 
the  same  time  the  city's  problems  are  worsen- 
ing: welfare  rolls  rising,  crime  Increasing, 
public  health  services  declining,  the  public 
schools  unsatisfactory,  the  housing  stock 
deteriorating." 

The  Bar  committee  noted  that  the  middle 
class  exodus,  the  Influx  of  poor  people  need- 
ing services,  rising  costs  and  hefty  union  con- 
tracts have  created  a  money  shortage. 

But  most  observers  see  little  chance  of 
funds  flowing  to  the  city.  "Even  If  the  Presi- 
dent changes,"  says  Rep.  Herman  Badlllo, 
"I  don't  think  Congress  has  any  Interest  at 
aU  In  putting  In  the  kind  of  resources  we 
need  to  help  the  cities.  So  whatever  we  do, 
we're  going  to  have  to  do  pretty  much  on 
our  own." 

And  even  if  the  funds  were  forthcoming, 
the  Bar  Assn.  study  pointed  to  another  crisis. 
"In  the  view  of  many  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans,"  it  said,  "city  government  is  white 
and  therefore  alien,"  while  the  white  work- 
ing class  sees  city  government  as  "Manhat- 
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tan,  upper  class,  white  collar  and  therefore 
also  alien. 

•Together,"  the  study  concluded,  "prob- 
ably a  substantial  majority  of  the  residents 
of  New  York  City  look  upon  city  government 
as  not  representative  of  Its  Interests  and  not 
to  be  trusted." 

The  study  went  on  to  say  that  "Money 
alone  cannot  solve  public  safety  and  educa^ 
Uonal  problems  as  long  as  residents,  parents 
and  students  consider  police,  firemen  and 
teachers  to  be  aliens  or  enemies.  Money  can- 
not solve  the  resentment  and  suspicion  of 
residents  of  Harlem  and  Brooklyn  who  react 
negaUvely  or  even  violently  to  decisions  with 
respect  to  capital  budget  projects  made  ex- 
clusively by  officials  In  the  state  or  city  cap- 
Ital.  Money  will  not  simplify  dty  govern- 
ment or  cut  down  delays  in  Implementation 
of  projects.  .  .  .  And  more  money  will  not 
necessarily  make  the  majority  of  New  York 
City  residenu  feel  that  the  government  It 
their  government." 

Some  minority  organizations  express  sim- 
Uar  views.  Last  year,  the  United  Bronx  Par- 
ents refused  to  Join  a  cltywlde  coalition  pro- 
testing cutbacks  in  the  education  budget. 
"It's  not  really  a  question  of  money,"  lays 
UBP  director  Mrs.  Evelina  Antonetty.  "Ifs 
seeing  how  that  money  gets  used." 

If  reformers  can't  change  things,  ■M 
money  aione  is  insufficient,  what  else  Is 
needed? 

Tlie  answer  being  given  by  a  growing  num- 
ber of  neighborhood  groups  and  community 
leaders  la  decentralization — a  system  a( 
neighborhood  government  wtilch  would  gi*e 
residents  power  over  planning  '^'•^^i^nvii  ^^ 
make  city  agencies  accountable  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

Rudy  Tremaroll,  a  youth  worker  In  the 
Belmont  Av.  section,  says  "Decentralization 
would  get  people  from  the  neighborhood  in- 
volved. Now  they  don't  think  they  can  have 
any  elfect."  Ralph  Alvardo,  wlio  is  aettve  in 
the  South  Bronx,  says  "Our  system  now  U  toe 
distant.  We  do  not  have  the  autonomy  to  de- 
cide which  way  our  community  should  go . . ." 
Joe  Giordano,  a  social  worker  in  the  south- 
east Bronx,  says  "I  think  what  we  should  do 
ts  decentralize  Into  little  communities  When 
people  have  some  sort  of  Identity." 

The  popular  mood  has  been  reflected  in  de- 
centralization proposals  made  by  a  Bar  Aasa 
committee  (In  the  study  referred  to  above), 
Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy  Sutton. 
Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrams  and 
others. 

Abrams  cites  an  example  of  what  he  calls 
"overcentrallzatlon"  In  the  city.  "Suppose 
someone  comes  out  after  a  rainstorm  and 
sees  that  a  sewer  Is  flooded.  He  may  have  been 
born  In  the  Bronx,  lived  in  the  nelghbortUMd 
40  years,  and  he  still  has  no  Idea  who  to  call. 
And  I  bet  If  he  knew  who  to  call.  It  wowld 
take  him  the  better  part  of  the  day  Just  to 
get  through  to  make  a  complaint." 

Abrams  says  the  Borough  Presidents  are 
virtually  helpless  under  the  present  system. 
"People  expect  you  to  l)e  able  to  deal  with 
the  problems  In  their  neighborhoods,  but  yon 
don't  have  the  power,  and  they  don't  under- 
stand it." 

His  proposal  wo\ild  give  the  Borough  Pres- 
ident powers  similar  to  a  county  execiKlve, 
with  responsibility  for  delivery  of  services. 
"I  see  the  Borough  President  as  chief  planner 
for  the  borough,"  says  Abrams.  "Today  city 
agencies  are  remote,  and  the  City  Planning 
Commission  makes  decisions  that  frustrate 
people  In  the  neighborhoods." 

A  snuin  experiment  In  decentralization  be- 
gan in  the  Bronx  in  1970  with  the  formation 
of  a  Sanitation  Community  Council  In  the 
southeast.  Council  chairman  John  Dearie  sajs 
monthly  meetings  with  the  district  supsr- 
vlsor    have    improved    collections.    But    the 
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Council  can  only  make  suggestions — It  has 
no  enforcement  powers. 

Dearie  asked  the  Sanitation  Dept.  to  set  up 
Councils  throughout  the  borough,  but  "They 
said  they  didn't  want  to  do  that.  Frankly, 
I  feel  one  of  the  reasons  was  union  opposi- 
tion. -Another  was  the  fear  of  involving  citi- 
zens too  closely  with  what  had  been  a  some- 
what isolated  decision-making  process." 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  re- 
districting  of  school,  planning,  police  and 
other  service  districts  must  precede  any 
decentralization.  As  Dearie  points  out,  "How 
can  a  neighborhood  government  body  with 
responsibility  to  seek  Improvement  in  the 
delivery  of  municipial  services  deal  with  these 
services  on  a  local  basis  when  the  district 
services  lines  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  a  unit?" 

There  has  tieen  no  move  by  the  city  to 
redraw  these  lines  or  institute  any  kind  of 
neighborhood  government.  Last  year.  Mayor 
Lindsay  announced  a  plan  that  drew  criticism 
from  local  planning  board  memtters  and 
other  groups  oecause  it  kept  all  substantial 
powers  with  the  central  government.  Lew 
Feldstein.  the  Mayor's  aide  on  neighborhood 
government,  says  the  plan  has  been  revised 
following  consultations  with  local  groups  and 
city  agencies.  "The  Mayor  will  be  announc- 
ing major  new  moves  shortly,"  Feldstein  says. 

Feldstein  does  not  believe  "decentraliza- 
tion by  itself  is  valuable.  There  is  (in  the 
administration)  a  commitment  to  Improving 
senlces  and  a  belief  that  decentralization  Is 
a  major  way  to  get  there."  He  says  that 
'Nobody  who's  got  power  wants  to  give  it  up. 
Its  not  restricted  to  the  city,  it  goes  to  large 
organizations  and  individuals."  But  he  be- 
lieves that  if  decentralization  is  shown  to  in- 
crease efficiency,  the  bureaucracies  will  co- 
operate. 

Most  of  the  announced  plans  would  not 
give  community  boards  wide  policy-making  or 
budgetary  powers  The  scale  of  future  decen- 
tralization may  well  depend  on  the  amount 
of  pressure  generated  by  the  city's  62  com- 
munity planning  t>oardo  Many  Bronx  mem- 
bers express  dissatisfaction  with  their  ad- 
visory status.  "Sometimes  I  wonder  what  I'm 
doing  here,"  says  Albert  Rivera,  a  member  of 
Board  No.  6.   'We  Just  don't  have  any  power." 

But  not  all  planning  board  members  want 
more  power.  Shirley  Kronberg,  chairman  of 
Bronx  Board  9,  warns  that  withovit  sufficient 
funds,  the  local  boards  can  become  "fall 
guys  "  She  .says  that  "if  you  want  to  make 
basic  changes,  you  have  to  change  the  whole 
tax  b.^se  of  our  country  I'm  talking  about 
taxing  the  manufacturers  and  the  tremen- 
dous office  buildings  and  the  tax-exempt 
foundations.  " 

Advocates  of  decentralization  agree,  A 
Hiehbridge  study  by  NYU  graduate  students 
called  for  community  controlled  services  in 
all  areas,  including  education.  But  it  warned 
that  decentralization  would  not  guarantee  a 
decent  education  unless  the  state's  tax  struc- 
ture for  schools  was  equalized  so  that  as  much 
money  Is  spent  on  the  Highbridge  pupil  as 
the  Scarsdale  child.  As  the  Highbridge  study 
indicated,  the  success  of  any  decentralization 
would  depend  In  part  on  regional  coordina- 
tion in  such  areas  as  education  and  trans- 
portation. But  there  would  also  be  a  need  to 
reconcile  regional  priorities  with  any  system 
that  gives  communities  the  power  to  govern 
themselves. 

There  are  those  who  sec  decentralization  as 
a  pious  hop)e,  desperate  prayer,  or  a  formalis- 
tic.  structural  solution  to  a  substantive  pro- 
blem. They  point  to  the  fact  that  centraliza- 
tion itself,  with  its  civil  service  standards 
ai.d  uniform  codes  and  regulations,  was  once 
presented  as  the  progressive  answer  to  the 
corruption  and  tyranny  of  local  bosses  and 
machines. 

And  they  argue  that  rather  than  return 
to  nelght>orhood  "self-government,"  the  reali- 
ties of  today's  America  suggest  that  not  the 
neighborhood,   not   even   the   olty,   but   the 
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sprawling  metropolitan  urban  rejfioTi  must 
be  politically  reorganized  to  handle  what  are 
now  regional  problems — transp>ortatlon,  pol- 
lution, zoning,  even  housing  and  taxation. 

Skeptics  question  whether  It  will  really  be 
possible  to  involve  large  numbers  of  citizens 
In  the  operations  of  city  agencies.  But  block 
associations,  self-help  groups  and  the  exper- 
tise developed  by  the  Sanitation  Community 
Council  reflect  the  people's  Interest.  Ad- 
vocates nvaintaln  that  neighborhood  govern- 
ment Is  the  only  hope  of  Infusing  new  life 
Into  what  many  Bronxltes  and  other  New 
Yorkers  believe  is  a  dying  city. 

Residents  planning  to  leave  the  city  often 
complain  that  "there's  no  possibility  of 
changing  things."  Tony  Barker,  the  young 
president  of  the  Bronx  Council  for  Environ- 
mental Quality,  intends  to  stay  in  the 
borough,  but  says,  "Even  friends  of  mine, 
they're  Just  working  to  get  enough  money 
to  get  out  of  the  city.  They're  Just  giving  up." 

Neighborhood  government,  say  its  support- 
ers, could  bring  about  concrete  changes  that 
would  stop  people  from  "Just  giving  up."  It 
might  also,  they  say.  provide  the  impetus  for 
a  citizens'  coalition  to  press  for  the  money 
New  York  City  needs — money  without  which 
neighborhood  government,  too,  will  eventu- 
ally wither  and  die. 

Dearie  says  he  Is  "frankly  not  convinced 
that  the  Lindsay  administration  is  committed 
to  the  idea  of  neighborhood  government.  It's 
Just  a  slogan  at  this  point,"  he  says.  Jane 
Jacobs,  the  writer  and  activist.  Is  pessimistic. 
"I  don't  think  decentralization  (in  New 
York)  will  happen  until  the  city  disinte- 
grates," she  sa>-s.  Ed  Kaufman,  who  has 
formed  a  committee  to  develop  grass  roots 
pressure  for  neighborhood  government,  be- 
lieves only  community  organization  will  bring 
It  about. 

"Power  Is  not  something  that  is  given  to 
you  by  the  city  government."  says  Kaufman. 
"It's  something  you  have  to  take.  And  that's 
something  many  communities  are  not  quite 
ready  for  yet.  While  they  want  more  power 
and  they're  capable  of  assuming  power,  they 
are  not  psychologically  and  emotionally  ca- 
pable of  taking  power  away." 
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HOW  MANY  DOCK  STRIKES? 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  29,  1971,  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  carried  a  lead  editorial  dealing 
with  dock  strikes  in  this  country.  In  this 
editorial  the  Memphis  newspaper  praised 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  invoke 
Taft-Hartley  on  the  east  coast  and 
pointed  to  the  need  for  comprehensive 
transportation  labor  legislation.  Such 
comprehensive  legislation  is  presently 
pending  in  the  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics Subcommittet  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  in  urging  my 
colleagues  on  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee to  report  out  this  legislation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  editorial  follows: 

How  Many  Dock  Sthikes? 

The  court-ordered  return  to  work  of  45.000 
striking  longshoremen  Is  new  testimony  to 
the  failure  of  collective  bargaining  on  the 
docks. 

President  Nixon  had  no  other  choice  than 
to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  again  and  try 
to  repair  (at  least  temporarily)  some  of  the 


economic  damage  caused  by  the  57-day  walk- 
out on  the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts. 

The  nation  is  headed  toward  a  $2,000,000,000 
trade  deficit  this  year  and  two  long  dock 
strikes  In  recent  monttis  have  hampered 
efforts  to  reverse  the  trend. 

The  October  deficit  was  $821,000,000.  the 
worst  trading  month  In  history  for  the  United 
States. 

Only  seven  weeks  ago  the  President  was 
forced  to  take  court  action  against  tht  100- 
day  West  Coast  dock  strike,  and  the  80-day 
"cooling  off"  period  now  in  effect  will  be 
followed  by  a  new  strike  Dec.  24  unless  the 
shippers  and  union  soon  get  together. 

The  East  Coast  strike  has  been  particularly 
galling  because  It  shut  off  American  exports 
to  Europe  and  encouraged  our  customers 
abroad  to  find  other  sources  of  supply. 

Tlie  Mid-South  has  been  especially  hard 
hit  by  damaging  blows  to  Industry  and  the 
agriculture  business. 

The  Issues  In  these  strikes  range  from  the 
usual  pay.  pensions  and  welfare  contribu- 
tions to  a  dispute  over  who  should  unload 
cargo  ton  the  West  Co€ist)  and  whether  ship- 
pers In  the  New  York  area  should  continue 
to  pay  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  they  say  is 
costing  too  much. 

But  the  most  important  Issue  is  whether 
we  can  still  afford  the  luxury  of  long  strikes 
that  paralyze  trade  and  put  thousands  of 
persons  out  of  work  in  trade-related  btisi- 
nesses. 

It  seems  clearer  than  ever  that  the  nation 
needs  a  strong  bargaining  and  arbitration 
law  that  applies  to  all  vital  transportation 
Industries — railroads,  airlines,  trucking  and 
shipping. 

The  President  proposed  such  a  law  nearly 
two  years  ago.  How  many  more  dock  strikes 
before  Congress  gets  the  message? 


REPORT  ON  THE  BETTER  BUSI- 
NESS BUREAUS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently completed  a  6-month  study  of  the 
better  business  bureaus.  It  was  motivated, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  a  recognition  of  the 
overwhelming  reliance  of  consumers  on 
the  bureaus,  which  are  often  mistakenly 
thought  of  as  quasi-public  oodles.  More- 
over, resistance  to  new  consumer  legisla- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  is  often 
based  on  the  belief  that  more  regulation 
and  new  governmental  institutions  to 
deal  with  consumer  abuses  are  largely 
uimecessary  because  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  better  business  bureaus. 

Because  of  the  unusually  high  level  of 
public  interest  in  my  report,  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  he 
available  to  everyone.  The  report  follows: 
Report  on  the  Betteb  Business  Bi-tieaus 
(By  Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal) 

SUMMAKT    of    FINDINGS 

More  consumers  rely  on  the  Nations  139 
Better  Business  Bureaus  for  a  resolution  of 
their  buying  problems  than  on  all  govern- 
ment consumer  protection  agencies  com- 
bined. In  1970,  telephone  and  mall  contacts 
received  by  all  Bureaus  exceeded  8  million. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  BBB  services 
are  of  little  value  to  the  buying  public.  In 
some  Instances,  their  efforts  actually  have  a 
counter-productive  Impact  on  the  consumer. 
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JjocsI  Bureaus  are  trapped  In  an  almost  In- 
sunnountable  oonfllct-of-lntereat  between 
service  to  consumeis,  on  the  one  band,  and 
financial  dependence  on  business,  on  the 
other.  By  every  objective  standard  BBBs 
serve  as  the  agents  ot  the  business  com- 
munity and  reflect  all  the  biases  of  that  com- 
munity against  the  consumer  movement  and 
government  regulation  of  anti-consumer 
practices  in  the  marketplace. 

The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus' 
new  program  to  upgrade  and  reform  the 
services  of  local  Bureaus  Is  commendable  and 
shoxUd  be  encouraged.  But,  Bureaus  are  au- 
tonomous entitles  which  derive  almost  all  of 
their  finsAclal  sujjport  from  local  business 
firms.  Thus.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  CouncU 
can  make  significant  and  permanent  in-roads 
into  improving  BBB  operations,  without  a 
major  surrender  of  the  autonomy  of  those 
local  Bureaus. 

Speclflcany.  this  study  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing: 

Motivation  behind  BBB  programs 

(1)  The  Bureaus'  programs  for  aiding  con- 
sumers are  moUvatad,  in  the  main,  by  a  de- 
sire to  forestall  governmental  intervention 
m  the  marketplace  and  to  cool  the  anger  of 
aggrieved  consumers  against  the  business 
community. 

Lack  of  BBB  control  of  members 

(2)  BBB  Boards  of  Directors  do  not  effec- 
Uvely  police  the  conduct  of  their  subecrlbers: 

Bureau  membership  rosters  in  at  least  two 
cities  (Chicago  and  Washington.  D.  C)  con- 
tain a  disproportionately  high  number  of 
firms  which  have  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  by  the  Peder^  Trade  Com- 
mission; 

The  annual  rate  of  expulsion  of  BBB  mem- 
bers by  Bureau  Boards  of  Directors  is  around 
1/10  of  1%.  Thl«  extremely  low  figure  has 
more  to  do  with  the  Bureaus'  faUure  to  care- 
fully scrutinize  the  activities  of  its  members 
than  with  the  ethical  marketplace  conduct 
of  those  firms. 

Low  quality  of  BBB  reports 

(3)  The  quality  of  BBB  telephone  reports 
to  consumers  on  the  Integrity  and  rellabUity 
of  business  firms.  Is  extremely  poor.  With  a 
few  modes*  exceptions,  these  reports  are  mis- 
leading, inaccxjrate.  Incomplete  and  couched 
in  vague  generalities: 

Telephone  calls  to  BBBs  In  four  cities 
(Washington.  D.C.;  Chicago;  Philadelphia; 
New  York  City)  requesting  report*  on  25 
firms  against  which  discljirtinary  action  has 
recenUy  been  taken  by  Federal.  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authwitiea  disclosed 
that:  in  only  one  Instance  did  Bureau  oper- 
ators make  any  reference  to  such  legal  action; 
and,  in  only  three  other  instances  (16%)  did 
FuTwaus  report  adversely  on  any  oi  these 
25  firms; 

Of  23  private  consumer  organlzatlMis 
across  the  country  polled  on  their  evaluation 
of  the  quality  of  BBB  reports.  15  responded 
that  they  were  devoid  ot  any  useful  infor- 
mation; 4  stated  that  they  contained  fairly 
usefxil  information;  and  only  3  reported  that 
the  reports  are  very  detailed; 

Apart  trota  the  inherent  confUet-of-lnter- 
est  situation  In  all  Bureau  operaUona.  BBB 
reports  suffer  because  of  the  foUowlng  fac- 
tors- an  unrealistic  overemphasis  on  whether 
a  firm  cooperates  with  the  Bureau  rather 
than  on  its  actual  marketplace  practices  (this 
causes  Bureaus  to  report  more  favorably  on 
firms  with  many  resolved  complaints  than  on 
firms  with  a  very  few  unadjusted  com- 
plaints) ;  time  pressures  on  Bureau  operators 
and  the  occasional  need  for  them  to  sum- 
marise voluminous  material  In  a  film's  file; 
failure  of  almost  every  Bureau  to  systemati- 
cally receive  and  lnoorp>orate  in  their  files 
reports  from  Federal,  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 
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Erroneous  and  Incomplete  reports  on  the 
integrity  and  reliability  of  business  firms,  lull 
consumers  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
sometimes  lead  to  costly  experiences  with 
disreputable  firms. 

Complaint  assistance  weak 

(4)  The  BBB  service  of  assisting  in  the  ad- 
justment of  consumer  complaints  against 
sellers  (accounting  for  about  16%  of  the 
Bureau  workload)  has  been  successful  only 
In  those  few  Instances  when  the  dispute  is 
free  of  controversy.  The  Bureau's  record  of 
success  fades  badly  at  the  moment  any  con- 
troversy creeps  into  the  complaint  action.  In 
this  regard,  this  study  disclosed  no  instances 
(although  there  may  well  be  a  few)  where 
a  local  Bureau  had  aggressively  prodded  a 
firm  to  adjust  a  complaint  after  it  had  de- 
clined to  do  so: 

Of  21  private  consumer  organizations  polled 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's  com- 
plaint handling  service.  11  reported  "poor 
complaint  handling";  5  "fair  complaint  han- 
dling"; and  5  "good  complaint  handling." 

While  Btu-eaus  allege  that  unresolved  com- 
plaints always  become  a  part  of  a  firm's  file, 
there  Is  substantial  evidence  that  this  Is  not 
the  case.  This  Is  due,  in  the  main,  to  the 
Bureaus'  automatic  acceptance  of  the  word 
of  the  firm  complained  against  that  the  com- 
plaint has  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  Ac- 
cordingly, violators  capable  of  responding  to 
BBB  inquiries  with  Impressive  responses,  tend 
to  escape  bad  reports. 

Unsubstantiated  complaint-handling  success 
rate 

(5)  BBB  claims  for  an  extremely  high  rate 
of  success  on  handling  complaints,  are  com- 
pletely unsupported  and  highly  exaggerated: 

Many  Bureau  claims  for  success  are  based 
on  a  rationale  similar  to  the  now  unlawful 
"negative  optton"  buying  plans.  ScMue  Bu- 
reaus stated  that  their  claims  for  a  success- 
ful complaint  adjusting  service,  were  based 
entirely  on  consumers'  failure  to  respond  to 
BBB  follow-up  letters  requesting  information 
on  the  settlement.  Success  claims  based  on 
the  silence  of  consumers,  are  totally  with- 
out merit. 

The  submission  by  a  consumer  of  his  com- 
plaint to  the  BBB  often  serves  to  Imply  a 
definitive  adjudication  of  the  matter.  This 
distracts  the  consumer  from  pursuing  other 
more  realistic  remedies  which  might  prove 
more  fruitful. 

Abuse  of  free  air  time  to  BBB 

(6)  I>urlng  a  typical  year.  Better  Business 
Bureaus  receive,  free  ot  charge,  around  4,000 
radio  and  TV  "public  Interest"  spot  an- 
nouncements. Not  all  BBB  spot  announce- 
ments are  devoid  of  public  merit.  But,  to  the 
extent  that  they  promote  ths  use  of  BBB  serv- 
ices and  propagandise  the  Bureaus'  business 
biases,  they  may  not  meet  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  "public  conveni- 
ence. Interest  and  necessity"  requirements. 
For  example.  In  a  "thank  you"  newsletter  to 
radio  and  TV  stations  for  their  contribution 
of  free  air  time,  the  Cincinnati  BBB  stated,  in 
part:  "The  Bureau  publicly  thanks  all  local 
electronic  media  for  their  great  contribution 
toward  developing  more  satisflM  customers, 
[andl  .  .  .  euttinff  dawn  the  n«mber  of  and 
providing  lest  justifiable  reason  for  govern- 
mental inroad*  into  our  private  enterprise 
system  or  culding  new  restrictive  laws  in  the 
name  of  consumer  protection."  [emphasis 
added) 

Lack  of  BBB  initiative  tcith  FTC 
(7)  Regional  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Offices  surveyed  for  this  study  concluded 
that  while  BBBs  tend  to  cooperate  fuUy  and 
freely  with  FTC  offices,  most  Bureaus  lack 
aggressiveness  and  Initiative  in  referring 
econplaints  and  alerting  the  Commission  to 
abusive  practices: 

Of  12  FTC  regional  offices  reporting  on  the 
number  or  percentage  oT  their  actions  which 
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resulted  from  BBB  referrals — three  stated 
"0";  five  stated  "Itislgnlflcant"  or  "less  than 
1%";  three  replied  "5'~e."  or  less;  and  one 
replied  "10"^". 

BBB  opposition  to  consumer  legislation 
IS)  There  is  substantial  evidence  that 
BBBs  frequently  oppose  the  enactment  of 
new  consumer  protection  laws  and  that  they 
often  work  behind  the  scenes  to  defeat  such 
legislation.  Because  Bureaus  are  comprised 
in  the  main,  of  large  and  prestigious  firms 
and  because  they  enjoy  a  dual  reputation 
of  being  a  friend  of  consumers  and  buslnev- 
men  alike,  they  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
assure  the  success  or  defeat  of  consumer 
protection  legislation  at  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

Absence  of  consumer  representation  within 
BBB 

(9)  Only  one  BBB  in  the  U.S.  out  of  21 
surveyed  has  a  bona  fide  consumer  represen- 
tative on  its  Board  of  Directors.  Moreover, 
the  present  list  of  officers  and  executive  com- 
mittee members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
falls  to  indicate  any  public  or  consumer 
member.  Of  the  46  Directors  of  the  Council, 
only  7  are  public  or  consunier  members. 

Bureau  Boards  of  Directors  are  dominated 
by  representatives  of  the  larger  corporations 
in  those  localities  where  Bureau's  operate. 
There  is  only  minimal  representation  on 
Boards  for  small  business  firms;  and  almost 
none  for  "mom  and  pop"  type  operations. 

Education  of  consumers 

(10)  Most  of  the  best  BBB  literature  con- 
cerning abusive  marketplace  practices,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  offending  firms,  is  cir- 
culated only  to  the  BBB  membership  and 
not  to  the  publlc-at-large.  Thus,  the  Bu- 
reaus do  not  provide  adequate  education  to 
the  consumers  'Lhey  serve. 

High-pressure  BBB  new-membership  sales 
tactics 

(11)  There  Is  substantial  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Metropolitan  New  York  BBB  and 
other  Bureaus  use  high-pressure  tactics  to 
enroll  new  members.  In  New  York,  a  major 
ingredient  of  this  recruiting  effort  is  the  pay- 
ment to  salesmen  of  a  high  percentage  of 
the  annual  dues  of  all  new  BBB  members — a 
practice  not  generally  known  to  prospeetlre 
subscribers. 

Exploitation  of  BBB  membership 

(12)  There  la  a  rapidly  growing  exploita- 
tion of  BBB  memberabips  by  subscribers,  not- 
withstanding a  general  BBB  jM-ohlbition 
against  the  use  of  Bureau  membership  for 
commercial  purposes. 

rreatmenf  of  members  vs.  non-metnben 

(13)  While  the  evidence  that  BB:^  favor 
member  over  non-member  firms  in  reporting 
on  abusive  consumer  practices.  Is  Inconclu- 
sive; it  is  a  fact  that  many  regional  Federal 
Trade  Commission  offices  and  others  familiar 
with  BBB  operations  believe  that  Buream 
discriminate  against  non-members. 

BBB  immunity  from  libel  and  slander 
actions 

(14)  A  recent  New  York  State  Suprems 
Court  decision  which  granted  tbe  Council  of 
Better  Business  Btireaus  broad  Immunity 
from  libel  and  slander  actions  growing  out  at 
criticisms  of  the  practices  of  specific  firms, 
should  encourage  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  offending  firms. 

BBB  potential  for  service  to  consumers 
(16)  Because  BBBs  are  wide-spread  acrca 
the  country  and  because  two  of  their  most 
Important  funcUona  (I.e..  providing  Infl*- 
matlon  on  the  Integrity  of  local  flrma  and 
aaststlng  la  the  adjustment  of  dlsprrtss  be- 
tween btiyers  and  ssllera)  axe  not  ftrttMmtt 
by  governmental  agencies,  tHelr  poMaittal  l« 
meaningful  consumer  service  Is  exciting. 
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n.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  local 
BBB  offices  under  more  direct  Council  con- 
trol and  to  bring  about  a  standardization  of 
the  policies,  practices  and  procedures  of  those 
Bureaus. 

2.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  financing  all  or  most  local  BBB  opera- 
tions with  membership  funds  collected  at  the 
local  level  but  distributed  by  the  Council 
out  of  a  centralized   fund.  This   would: 

Lessen  the  dejjendence  of  local  Bureaus  on 
financial  support  from  business  firms  oper- 
ating in  their  areas; 
Take  the  "profit"  out  of  BBB  memberships. 
Permit  the  Council  to  channel  funds  to 
those  Bureaus  with  the  greatest  need  and 
thus  avoid  limitations  imposed  by  the  size 
and  financial  capabilities  of  their  business 
communities. 

3.  Reforms  by  the  CouncU  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  should  be  directed  away  from 
the  self -regulation  of  advertisers  (now  ac- 
tively under  scrutiny  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission)  and  towards  those  Bureau  serv- 
ices (such  as  complaint  handling  and  reports 
on  the  integrity  of  firms)  which  are  not 
handled  by  federal,  state  or  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

4.  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  BBB 
telephone  reports: 

Bureaus  should  request  that  federal,  state, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  their 
areas  send  them  copies  of  all  official  actions 
against  local  firms  for  anti-consumer  prac- 
tices. This  Information  should  be  placed  in 
BBB  files  and  made  a  part  of  all  reports  to 
consumers; 

Less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
cooperation  of  local  firms  with  the  Bureau  in 
adjusting  complaints  and  more  on  the  actual 
business  practices  of  those  firms. 

5.  All  Bureaus  should  employ  on  a  full  or 
part-tinie  basis,  a  lawyer  or  senior  law  stu- 
dent to  screen  consumer  complaints  for  ob- 
vious violations  of  federal,  state  or  local 
consumer  laws.  This  would  assist  consumers 
in  obtaining  their  rights  and  facilitate  Bu- 
reau efforts  to  bring  abusive  consumer  prac- 
tices to  the  attention  of  appropriate  law 
enforcement  agencies 

6la).  All  local  Bureaus  should  appoint  at 
least  one  bonafide  consumer  representative 
to  serve  on  their  Board  of  Directors.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Council  of  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus should  appoint  at  least  one  consumer 
spokesman   to   its   Executive   Committee. 

(bi.  BBBs  with  active  and  effective  con- 
sumer groups  in  their  areas,  should  study  the 
feasibility  of  merging  their  operations  with 
those  groups. 

7.  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion should  admonish  its  licensees  to  review 
carefully  their  donation  of  free  time  to  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus.  The  Commission 
should  establish  strict  guidelines  for  its 
licensees  covering  the  circumstances  under 
which  Bureaus  would  be  allowed  free  "pub- 
lic interest  '  messages. 

8.  All  local  Bureaus  should  publish  and 
disseminate  as  widely  as  po.ssible,  a  monthly 
compilation  of  abuses  committed  by  local 
firms. 

9.  BBBs  should  examine  the  legal  rela- 
tionship between  Bureatis  and  their  sub- 
scribers to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using 
Bureau  "membership  agreements"  to  enforce 
contractually.  BBB  standards  of  business 
conduct  against  members. 

10  AU  Bureaus  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  disclose  to  the  public,  details  of  their 
finances  and  expenditures  and  any  limita- 
tions on  services  available  to  the  public. 

11.  Bureaus  should  take  an  active  role  in 
urging  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
consumer  laws  and  in  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  laws  for  the  pvirpose  of  pro- 
tecting consumers. 
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12.  BBBs  should  establish  binding  arbitra- 
tion panels  for  the  resolution  of  controversial 
disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers.  All  new 
members,  and  old  members  upon  renewal 
of  their  membership  applications,  should 
agree  to  be  bound  by  the  results  of  any  such 
binding  arbitration  program. 

13.  Bureaus  should  cease  making  claims  for 
success  in  adjusting  complaints  until  such 
time  as  they  have  reliable  data  all  uniform 
evaluation  procedures. 

14.  Bureaus  should  establish,  where  neces- 
sary, branch  offices  located  in  low  income 
areas  and  staffed  by  people  residing  in  those 
areas. 

15.  Bureau  mansigers  should  be  given 
greater  Independence  from  their  Boards. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  appoint- 
ing such  managers  under  contract  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years  and  removable  for  good 
cause  only. 

16.  Efforts  should  be  made  by  all  Bureaus 
to  appoint  to  their  Boards  of  Directors  rep- 
resentatives of  smaller  firms.  Including  "mom 
and  pop"  operations. 

17.  Bureaus  should  experiment  with  the 
handling  of  complaints  registered  by  tele- 
phone. This  is  now  done  with  great  success 
by  various  "action-line"  newspaper  columns 
across  the  country. 

18.  Bureaus  should  report  anti-consumer 
practices  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  waiting  for  re- 
quests from  those  agencies. 

19.  Bureaus  should  cease  the  use  of  high- 
pressure  tactics  aimed  at  enlisting  new  mem- 
bers. If  commissions  on  membership  dues  are 
going  to  be  offered  to  BBB  salesmen,  noti- 
fication of  that  fact  to  prospective  members 
should  be  required. 

20.  The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
and  local  Bureaus  shovild  end  the  exploita- 
tion of  BBB  memberships  for  commercial 
purposes. 

21.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  widespread 
belief  that  Bureaus  favor  member  over  non- 
member  firms,  all  references  to  a  firm's  mem- 
bership should  be  expunged  from  those  BBB 
files  used  as  a  basis  for  reports  to  the  public. 

HI.    INTEODUCTION 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the 
"consumer  revolution"  to  detail  the  exten- 
sive physical  and  economic  violence  infiicted 
on  the  consuming  public  by  unsafe  and  poor 
quality  products.  It  should  also  be  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  concept  of  "con- 
sumer sovereignty"  In  today's  complex  mar- 
ketplace Is  little  more  than  a  myth.  Even  the 
sophisticated  consumer  Is  no  match  for  Ma- 
dison Avenue,  the  whirling  computer  and 
the  motivational   research  phychologist. 

As  a  consequence,  today's  market  system 
is  far  more  efficient  in  turning  a  profit  for 
businessmen  than  it  is  in  providing  goods 
and  services  for  consumers  which  are  safe, 
fairly  priced  and  effective. 

Although  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, with  Its  give  and  take  in  the  market- 
place, is  basically  healthy — and  although 
many  sellers  possess  a  keen  sense  of  "con- 
sumer rights" — consumers  are  still  no  more 
than  pawns  in  the  hands  of  corporate 
America. 

The  need  for  extensive  consumer  protec- 
tion in  the  marketplace  has  long  been  recog- 
nized: Federal,  state  and  local  legislative 
bodies  have  enacted  thousands  of  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  buying  public:  progressive  business- 
men have  initiated  effective  voluntan'  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  consumer:  in  recent  years, 
the  media  have  bcome  increasingly  aware 
of  the  relationship  between  the  quality  of 
marketplace  practices  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  America. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  greater  visibility 
of  the  consumer  movement  and  the  Increase 
in  public  rhetoric.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that 
Industry  practices   continue   to   violate    the 
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consumer  interest  without  meaningful  chal- 
lenge. One  need  only  read  the  daily  newspa- 
pers to  discover  the  thousands  of  abuses  di- 
rected at  the  buying  public.  Congressional  in- 
vestigations and  reports  produced  by  Ralph 
Nader  and  others  merely  confirm  what  mil- 
lions of  consumers  already  know  from  first- 
hand experience. 

In  April  1971,  a  national  svirvey  by  pollster 
Louis  Harris  concluded  that  most  US.  con- 
sumers think  that  goods  and  services  are 
generally  worse  than  ten  years  ago.  Harris 
reported  that  while  17 'j  of  all  consuniers  be- 
lieved that  goods  and  services  are  "better." 
57 'n  believed  that  they  are  "worse"  and 
23';    said  that  things  had  "not  changed." 

Although  there  are  countless  public  and 
private  agencies  throughout  the  country 
which  deal,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  con- 
sumer abuses,  it  is  clear  that  the  nation's  139 
Better  Business  Bureau  ^  are  most  visible 
and  best  known  to  the  publlc-at-large,  A  sur- 
vey of  5.206  constituenU  of  the  8th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  (Queens  a-mid- 
dle-income  area)  revealed  that  a  large  plu- 
rality of  38 ""f  said  that  if  they  had  a  consum- 
er complaint  they  would  go  first  to  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau.  This,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  District  boasts  a  branch  of- 
fice of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  an  active  District  Attorney's 
Office,  a  Consumer  Frauds  Division  of  the 
State  Attorney  General  and  several  private 
consumer  organizations. 

Similarly,  an  October  1970  poll  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine  of  its  1.000  member 
Consumer  Panel'  found  that  of  those  re- 
spondants  who  had  complaints  about  prod- 
ucts purchased.  9';  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  while 
only  3'.  registered  complaints  with  govern- 
mental agencies.  In  short,  local  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  probably  have  more  contact 
with  consumers  than  all  other  private  and 
Eovernmental  consumer  organizations  com- 
bined. 

In  1970.  telephone  and  mall  contacts  re- 
ceived by  all  Bureaus  exceeded  8  million.'' 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  public  reliance  on  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  is  substantial.  This 
report  will  demonstrate  that  much  of  this 
reliance  is  misplaced. 

Reason  for  study 
This  study  was  motivated,  in  large  part, 
by  a  recognition  of  the  overwhelming  reli- 
ance of  consumers  on  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus. Moreover,  resistance  to  new  consumer 
legislation  at  all  levels  of  goverimient  is 
often  based  on  the  belief  that  more  regula- 
tion and  new  governmental  institutions  to 
deal  with  consumer  abuses  are  largely  unnec- 
essary because  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau.  This  is  often  the 
position  of  those  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  federal  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

For  example.  Henr>-  Ford  II.  chairman  cf 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  has  said:  "The 
growing  pressure  for  government  regulation 
of  business  products  and  practices  reflects  a 
gap  between  consumer  expectations  and  busi- 
ness fjerformance.  If  business  does  not  close 
the  gap.  government  will  continue  to  step 
in  and  business  will  continue  to  lose  its 
freedom  and  its  flexibUity.  ...  By  supply- 
ing .  .  .  information,  the  Better  Busine-ss 
Bureaus  provide  an  alternative  to  government 
regtilatlon  that  is  better  for  business  as  well 
as  for  the  consumer."  * 

The  President  of  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau  of  Metropolitan  New  York  has  observed 
that  "when  an  official  consumer  protection 
agency  starts  getting  into  relationships  with 
business  where  government  has  no  right  to 
be,  it  is  a  tise  of  punitive  power.  Such 
consumer  groups  from  government  are  fore- 
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Ing  business  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  passiv- 
ity Instead  of  growth.  One  reason  business 
Is  falling  Is  It  finds  on  every  hand  agencies 
thwarting  Its  reputable  growth."  ' 

Because  Bureaus  are  widespread  across  the 
country  and  because  two  of  their  most  Im- 
portant functions  (I.e..  providing  informa- 
tion on  the  Integrity  of  local  firms  and  help- 
ing to  resolve  disputes  between  buyers  and 
sellers),  are  not  performed  by  governmental 
agencies,  their  potential  for  meaningful  con- 
sumer service  Is  exciting.  This  potential  was 
eloquently  expressed  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Guilford 
County,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina:  "One 
point  has  become  clear  to  me  In  the  past 
four  years.  In  the  Southeast  at  least,  the  BBB 
appears  [emphasis  his]  to  be  the  only  orga- 
nization or  agency  which  has  a  NOW  answer 
to  the  question,  a  TODAY  response,  or  a  real- 
soon  solution — Nader's  answer  Is  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  PTC  answer  Is  months  away,  lobby- 
ing groups'  answer  Is  the  next  legislature, 
the  Post  Office  Department's  is  'after  inves- 
tigation.' the  lobbyist's  is  next  year  or  next 
Administration,  and  the  politician's  la  'next 
election.'  * 

Accordingly,  this  study  examines  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  the 
reality  of  their  performance. 

rv.    SCOPE    OP    STUDT 

This  study  was  researched  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1971  by  Dean  Rosenbach,  a  senior  law 
student  at  New  York  University,  with  sup- 
port from  other  interns  working  In  the  office 
of  Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  It  is 
concerned  principally  with  the  attitudes,  pol- 
icies and  procedures  of  local  Better  Business 
Bureaus:  it  deals  briefly  with  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  Inc. 

The  study  seeks  to  identify  and  measure 
the  quality  of  services  offered  by  local  Bu- 
reaus and  their  effect  on  consumer  pur- 
chases. Additionally,  the  study  examines  the 
Internar  operations  of  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus and  the  interaction  of  those  Bureaus 
with  the  business  community  and  govern- 
ment. 

In  gathering  data  for  this  report,  extensive 
Interviews  were  held  with  officials  of  the 
CouncU  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  local 
BBB  officials,  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment personnel,  consumer  advocates  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  media.  In  addition,  de- 
tailed questionnaires  were  sent  to  many  pri- 
vate consumer  organizations  across  the 
country,  regional  Federal  Trade  Commission 
offices  and  numerous  Better  Business 
Bureaus. 

Because  the  study  was  conducted  princi- 
pally between  the  months  of  June  through 
September  1971.  the  report  may  not  reflect 
reforms  Initiated  by  the  CouncU  and  local 
Bureaus  since  that  time.  Although  the  prin- 
cipal investigator  was  denied  baislc  access  to 
BBB  files,  courtesy  and  cooperation  were 
abundantly  offered  by  Bureau  offlcleils.  Re- 
sponses to  questions  by  Bureau  personnel 
were  forthright  and  comprehensive. 

Throughout  this  report,  numerous  refer- 
ences will  be  found  to  the  attitudes  and  views 
of  Regional  Federal  Trade  Commission  Offices 
toward  BBB  operations.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  readers  of  this  report  understand  that 
these  views  of  the  regional  FTC  offices  do  not 
necessarily  represent  those  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Itself. 

V.     DESCRIPTION    OP    BETTER    BUSINESS    BUREAtJS 

Hiatory 
The  Better  Business  Bueau  Is  probably  the 
oldest  organization  In  America  operating  in 
the  field  of  consumer  protection.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  movement  can  be  traced  to 
VigUance  Committees  established  In  1912 — 
three  years  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission — to  provide  guidelines 
and  standards  for  Industry  self -regulation  at 
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a  time  when  advertising  practices  were  under 
severe  criticism.  These  Vigilance  Commit- 
tees were  established  In  New  York.  Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis  and  Minneapolis  by  the 
Associated  Advertlalng  Clubs  of  America,  the 
predecessor  organization  of  the  American  Ad- 
vertising Federation.  The  Committees  became 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  in  1921 
and  later  evolved  Into  the  Association  of  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus  International  Inc.  The 
Better  Business  Bureau  name  was  adopted 
In  1915. 

On  August  1.  1970.  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau.  Inc..  and  the  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  International. 
Inc  .  were  consolidated  into  the  Council  of 
Better  Bulsness  Bureaus.  Inc. 

Purpose  and  functions 
Based  on  Better  Business  Bureau  litera- 
ture and  Interviewing  its  officials,  it  be- 
comes quite  apparent  that  the  over-rldlng 
motivation  behind  the  original  groveth  of 
BBBs  was  the  desire  to  protect  honest  busi- 
nessmen from  unscrupulous  competitors.  Its 
over-riding  purpose  has  now  become  the  de- 
sire to  forestall  government  Intervention  In 
business-consumer  relations.  In  contem- 
porary terms,  according  to  the  Baltimore 
Better  Business  Bureau,  "BBBs  have  been 
looking  out  for  the  consumer  for  50  years, 
working  to  keep  peace  between  the  merchant 
and  his  customers."  " 

Most  Bureaus  seek  to  penorm  four  funda- 
mental functions:  giving  fetctual  Informa- 
tion to  consumers  about  the  integrity  and 
reliability  of  firms  before  consumers  make 
their  buying  decisions:  obtaining  adjust- 
ments for  consumers  who  have  "valid"  com- 
plaints against  business;  educating  con- 
sumers about  pitfalls  In  the  marketplace; 
and,  working  with  Industry  and  the  media, 
to  prevent  false  and  deceptive  advertising. 

One  Better  Business  Bureau  president  has 
stated  that  the  "Most  lmp)ortant  and  most 
effective  parts  of  Better  Business  Bureau 
work  are  those  with  which  the  public  never 
has  any  real  contact.  For  example,  working 
with  whole  industries  to  up>grade  stand- 
ards, eliminate  the  deceptive  eidvertlslng  and 
questionable  business  practices,  facilitate 
the  resolution  of  consumer  complaints  and 
adopt  preventive  measures  to  eliminate 
causes  cxf  consumer  complaints.  For  exajnple. 
advertising  is  monitored,  shoppings  are 
made,  advertisers  are  contacted  for  volun- 
tary elimination  of  deceptive  ads,  advertis- 
ing media  is  encouraged  to  reject  the  decep- 
tive ads.  and  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
alerted  when  Illegal  advertising  or  Illegal 
practices  are  detected.  We  have  regular 
meetings  with  representatives  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Our  files  are  a  never-ending 
source  of  Information  to  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies."  ^ 

Most  Bureaus  state  that  they  do  not  "rate, 
recommend,  approve,  or  endorse  any  firm 
product  or  service.  Its  report  may  not  be 
used  for  sales  purposes."  Most  Bureaus  at- 
tempt to  make  a  distinction  (quite  arbitrary, 
at  iDest)  Isetween  giving  consumers  facts 
upon  which  to  make  buying  decisions,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  telling  them  where  or  what  to 
purchase,   on   the  other. 

Another  BBB  I»resident  puts  it  this  way: 

"BBBs  have  developed  excellent  systems 
for  helping  consumers  (education  If  you 
will)  before  [emphasis  his]  they  get  in 
trouble.  They  have  developed  effective  free 
enterprise  methods  for  handling  market- 
place complaints  where  no  laws  are  broken. 
They  have  maintained  a  standard  of  ethics 
and  excellence  that  raise  fears  from  the  un- 
scrupulous. TTiey  have  worked  endless,  un- 
heralded hours  with  newspapers,  advertisers, 
franchisers,  new  and  old  businessmen  to 
maintain  honesty  and  truthfulness  In  ad- 
vertising, building  confidence  In  businesses 
In  the  minds  of  the  consumers."  " 

Work  load 
The  work  load  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
Is    Impressive.    In    1970,    telephone    contacts 
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received  by  all  Bureaus  exceeded  8  million 
In  1968.  the  BBBs  investigated  more  than 
50.000  advertisements,  communicated  with 
more  than  26,000  advertisers  and  logged  in 
excess  of  30,000  contacts  with  media  repre- 
sentatives.'* 

The  Rocky  Mountain  (Denver  Colorado), 
BBB  special  report  of  March  29.  1971.  states 
that  28,317  consumers  requested  service  in 
the  six-month  period  of  July  1  to  December 
31.  1970.  Telephone  calls  accounted  for  87% 
of  this  total,  letters  lO'r.  and  personal  visits 
3'; 

The  1970  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
activity  report  shows  the  following:  1,899 
ads  Investigated:  2,092  contacts  with  adver- 
tisers; and  2.934  contacts  with  media.  Also. 
137.582  inquiries  from  consumers:  22.966 
complaints;  and  73,242  customer  relations 
activities.  The  Washington.  DC.  BBB  activity 
report  for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1970. 
shows:  67.067  Inquiries;  10.421  complaints; 
and  2.901   ads  investigated. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  reported  that  for  the  calendar 
year  1970,  they  handleu  173,242  requests  iot 
service  of  which  148.600  were  inquiries  and 
24.242  were  complaints. 

Budgets 

The  operating  budgets  of  various  Bureaus 
differ  markedly.  The  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Bureau  (population  176.793)  has  operated  on 
a  budget  of  around  $25,000  per  yecu-.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Guilford  County  (Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  population  283.182)  operated  on  a 
budget  of  $30,000  per  year.  The  Akron.  Ohio 
BBB  (population  273.266)  operates  on  a  cur- 
rent budget  of  $100,000  per  year.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Omaha  (population  327,- 
789)  has  an  estimated  annual  budget  of 
around  $60,000  per  year.  The  Washington. 
DC  .  BBB  operated  with  $130,000  In  1970. 

Although  we  are  not  In  possession  of  any 
precise  figures  on  the  budget  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New  York, 
it  Is  possible  to  extrapolate  from  Information 
furnished  by  that  Bureau.'^  "Our  membership 
schedule  for  retail  stores  calls  for  a  payment 
of  an  annual  subecrlption  of  $100  for  a  gross 
annual  sales  volume  of  under  $500,000.  The 
majority  of  our  members  are  in  that  cate- 
gory. The  Bureau  has  approximately  7J00 
member  firms  In  the  metropolitan  area."  Be- 
cause some  firms  pay  annual  dues  up  to  $2,000 
annuAlly  It  is  possible  to  estimate  that  the 
annual  budget  of  the  New  York  Bureau  Is  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $1  million. 

Influence 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  local  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  exercise  substantial  Influence 
over  the  marketplace  decisions  and  conduct 
of  those  who  seek  their  assistance.  What  is 
not  so  app>&rent  Is  that  Bureaus — because 
their  Boards  of  Directord  are  frequently  com- 
posed of  the  larger  and  more  Influential  busi- 
ness firms  in  the  community  and  because  they 
control  access  to  much  information  on  local 
firms — have  an  enormous  potential  for  ma- 
nipulating marketplace  conduct  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  businessmen.  Moreover,  because 
Bureaus  frequently  enjoy  a  dual  reputation 
of  being  a  friend  of  consumers  and  business- 
men alike,  they  possess  the  capacity,  as  one 
Wstshington  Federal  Trade  official  declared, 
"To  assure  success  or  defeat  of  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation  at  the  state  level." 

How  Better  Business  Bureaus  utilize  this 
vsist  power  to  affect  competition  between 
firms  in  their  localities,  influence  consumer 
choice  as  to  member  and  non-member  firms 
and  relate  to  government  regulation,  will  be 
discussed  later. 

VI.    BBB    INTTRNAL    ORGANIZATION 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  nation-wide 
network  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  Include 
a  membership  of  more  than  160.000  busi- 
nesses. Most  local  Better  Business  Bureau 
members  are  business  firms  operating  In  the 
areas  covered  by  the  Bureau.  In  some  In- 
stances,   local    trade    associations   and   busl- 
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ness-orlcnted    grotips    become    members    of 
Bureaus. 

Satitre  of  BBB   rnembership 

In  every  locality  where  BBBs  operate,  mem- 
bers always  comprise  a  very  small  minority 
ot  firms  doing  business  in  the  vicinity.  In 
Uirge  urban  centers,  members  firms  generally 
represent  from  2  to  4  percent  of  business 
hrni-s  operatmg  in  the  area.  The  Metropoli- 
tan New  York  Better  Business  Bureau,  for 
example,  has  a  membership  representing  ap- 
proxui\ately  3'<  of  firms  doing  business  in 
the  New  York  vicinity  (7.200  member  firms 
out  of  300.000  companies  in  business)'  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau  has  2.500  members  out 
of  60,000  firms  (4.2'.c  );  2'r  of  the  firms  do- 
xn^  business  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  are 
members  of  that  Bureau;  the  Baltimore 
BBB  boasts  a  relatively  high  7.2',  member- 
.ship  list  (2.000  members);  In  San  Francisco, 
les-s  than  5"<.  of  the  business  firms  are  BBB 
members;  the  Cleveland  Bureau  has  less 
than  2'r  of  the  firms  as  members;  the 
Seattle.  Washington  Bureau  has  a  member- 
ship   of    less    than    m     of    the    local    firms. 

Ill  most  rural  areas,  the  percentage  of 
rural  firms  is  generally  higher:  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Guilford  County 
iGreenstKsro,  North  Carolina)  laoasts  a  mem- 
bership of  about  17''o  of  the  firms  operating 
in  the  vicinity  (400  members  out  of  2.500); 
the  Bureau  In  Central  Kentucky  has  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  9o  of  the  firms; 
the  Birmingham,  Alabama  Bureau  boasts 
l.'iTO  members  out  of  8.500  firms  (15%);  and 
the  Belter  Business  Bureau  of  Omaha.  Ne- 
braska has  60 'c  of  the  qualified  business 
tirms  as  memt)ers. 

Because  member  firms  frequently  represent 
the  larger  and  more  prestigious  businesses, 
tiie  influence  of  Bureau  operations  Is  fre- 
quently greater  than  Indicated  by  Its  mem- 
bership list.  For  example,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Belter  Business  Bureau,  50';  of  its  members 
have  gross  annual  sales  of  over  $150,000;  30'. 
have  gross  sales  of  $100,000  to  $150,000;  and 
only  20  .1  of  the  member  firms  have  gross  sales 
of  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  aimually. 
50  ;  of  the  firms  enrolled  in  the  Cleveland 
BBB  have  a  gross  annual  income  of  less  than 
*40,000;  but  25%  have  gross  sales  of  between 
$50,000  and  $150,000  and  25%  have  gross  an- 
nual incomes  above  $150,000.  80%  of  the 
meml>ers  of  the  Guilford  County  BBB  have 
gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $150,000  and  only 
2  r  under  $50,000  annually.  The  Akron,  Ohio 
Bureau  states  that  98  ^i  of  Its  members  gross 
more  than  $150,000  a  year.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Better  Business  Bureau  states  that  75' 
of  its  members  gross  in  excess  of  $1<X).000  a 
year  annually  and  only  5';.  under  $20,000  a 
year  annually.  70',i  of  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham,  Alabama  BBB  gross  in  excess  of 
$100,000  a  year  annually. 

Members/up  dues 

Membership  dues  are  generally  fixed  as  a 
pTcentage  of  gross  annual  business  or  num- 
ber of  business  employees  For  example,  the 
BBB  of  Metropolitan  New  York  states  that 
"our  membership  schedule  for  retail  stores 
calls  for  a  payment  of  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  $100  for  a  gross  annual  sales  volume 
of  under  $500,000.  The  majority  of  our  mem- 
bers are  in  that  category."  "■ 

The  dues  schedule  of  the  Omaha  BBB  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  manner  In  which 
all  local  Bureavis  bill  their  members:  For  re- 
tail stores,  the  dues  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  "annual  gross  volume  of  busl- 
neso'.  It  ranges  from  a  $50  annual  dues  for 
an  annual  gross  volume  of  up  to  $100,000  to 
5100  for  an  annual  gross  volume  of  $1  mil- 
lion la  retailer  grossing  $5  million  annually 
would  pay  a  membership  dues  of  $500) .  For 
industrial,  wholesale  and  service  firms,  the 
due;s  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
of  employees:  it  ranges  from  a  $50  annual 
dues  for  firms  employing  between  one  and 
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ten  persons  to  $250  annual  dues  for  firms  em-  the  Cleveland  Better  Business  Bureau  of  up- 

ploying  between  400  and  500  employees   (an  ing  pressure  sales  tactics  in  a  drive  for  new 

addltloiial  $25  Is  assessed  for  each   100  em-  subscribers.     The     Cleveland     Bureau     was 

ployees  over  that  figure)."  accused  of   telling   potential   members   that. 

Eligibility  for  membership  "  ^^^y  '^^^  «°t  subscribe  to  the  BBB.  con- 

...  sumers  calling  for  Information  alrotit   their 

The  standards  utilized  for  Judging  a  firm's  jj^ms  would   be   advised   that   thev   "do   net 

eligibility  for  membership  are  substantially  cooperate  fully"  with  the  Bureau   Although  a 

similar  with  a  few  variations.  The  member-  gBB  vice-nresldent  denied  that  this  warn- 

ship  standards  of  the  Cleveland  Better  Busi-  j,,g   constituted   a   threat,   it   is   sell-evident 

ness  Bureau  are  typical  of  most:  ^^^^  ^  report   to  consumers  of  thl-o   nature 

The   company,   individual   or  organization  could  damage  the  business  reputation  of  a 

to    be    considered    for    membership    in    the  fi^m.  It  was  also  the  general  practice  of  the 

Cleveland  Better  Business  Bureau  must—  Cleveland    Bureau    to    send    everv    potential 

(a)  be  established  In  business  at  least  six  member  a  bill  representing  the  annual  sub- 
months  "  (while  affiliates  of  subsidiaries  must  scription  fee  -'' 

meet   this   time   requirement,    national    cor-  Th,s     practice     caused     The     i Clei  eland  \ 

porations  need  not.)  »  pi^j^  Dealer  to  editorialize  as  follows: 

(b)  be  engaged  ma  legltim^e  commercial  ..^^  Cleveland  Better  Business  Bureau 
enterprise  operating  In  the  best  Inter^ts  of  ^^^^,^  ^^  ashamed  of  its  tactics  designed 
the  public  and  adhere  to  the  principles  of      , „ , ,„_„„ »„  w._...„ _„.,„. 

^     „  ^^       „     ,  „  r..         j^to  presstire  businessmen  to  become  members 

the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  its  code  of  „.    ,_„   „    ^„„,    ,,    .     i„„„„,^, „„»,,„   •>,„♦    „„ 

at    $76   a   year.   It    is   inconceivable   that   an 

regulations.  agency     designed     to     protect     the     public 

(c)  have  maintained  a  record  of  coopera-  .  \.  i.  ■  j.,  \.  ,_■ 
.  T"  x,"  "  '  '  ^,:  *'='^'**  "'  '-^>'^'°  against  unsavory  business  practices  should 
tion  with  BBB  in  handling  requests  for  In-      ,»°_,,  „4^„„„  «„  ♦•/„  ,,,.„  „t  „i„i„,,o  i„,.i *>„. 

,  "     ,^  itself  stoop  to  the  use  of  vicious  Insinuation, 

formation  and  custonier  inquiries.  ^^    ^^^^/^^    ^^    ^^^^                    prospective 

(di   have  .operated  in  a  manner  w^hich  re-  ^lembers  who  do  not  subscribe  as  'not  fully 

fleets  a  sound  company  program  of  handling  cooperating   with   the   Bureau.'   To  list   this 

customer  relations,  and   an   honest   and  re-  ^^5,^^  ^„  subscribe  to  the  BBB  as  a  black 

liable  program  of  advert^lng.  ^^^   ^     j^^^^   ^^  otherwise   reputable  busi- 

(e)  have  developed  a  BBB  file  of  no  more  ^^^^^^j,  i^  ^  reprehensible  practice.  The  Bu- 
than  three  unadjustedj^mplaints  in  the  pre-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^b,,^  confidence,  never- 
ceding  six  month  period.  ^^^^  ^^,,j  ^eg^rt  to  such  tactics."  » 

(f)  have  provided  full  disclosure  and  re- 
medial actions  with  regard  to  any  Judgment  "*"  insider  s  lien- 
or legal  action  taken  within  the  recent  year.  Similar  charges  have  recently  been  made 

(g)  have  satisfied  financial  obllgation.s  by  a  former  employee  of  the  Meiropolita:\ 
with  the  Bureau  membership  department  and  New  York  Better  Business  Bureau  and  the 
presented  satisfactory  evidence  of  reliabilltv  National  Better  Business  Bureau  in  New  York 
to  the  BBB  Board  of  Trustees.-"  (now    the   Council   of    Better   Business   Bu- 

The  requirements  for  membership  in  manv  reaus)  .-* 

Bureaus  is  less  formalized  than  that  oT  the  ^-  Plavner,  a  six  year  employee  of  Ne-.v 

Cleveland  BBB.  The  Metropolitan  New  York  York    BBB     operations,     charges     that     the 

Bureau  requires  only  that  "the  business  firm  Metropolitan  New  York   Bureau's  efforts  at 

subscribes  to  ethical  standards  of  advertising  soliciting    new    members    and    renewing   old 

and  selling  and  that  It  has  satisfactorv  and  membershipe  is  a  blend  of     selling  hcensed 

fair  customer  relations."  The  greater  Phila-  lousinesses  protection  from  dissatisfied  cus- 

delphia   BBB   requires  that   "the   firm  must  ^^rs   '"^o   »ould   otherwise   complain  "   to 

have  a  record  of  Integrity,  be  factual  in  its  o"*'^^*'    consumer    protection    agencies:    and 

advertising  and  free  from  major  complaints.  Pressuring  retailers  to  subscribe.  He  alleges 

In  the  event  of  major  complaint,  we  demand  ^^f    existence    of    a    ''top    secret    New    ^ork 

that    the    cause    be    Immediately    removed."  ^^^  'Membership  Salesman  Training  Man- 

The    Los    Angeles    Bureau   states    that    "the  "^'     which   he    characterizes   as   a   step    by 

basic  requirement  for  membership  is  a  rec-  "*P  ^^"^'■'°  1°'  «J°'"»8  ^™!,^°  1°^""  ^^,^ 

ord  of  reliability  In  our  files."  ?f  ^  And  he  charges  that  the    BBB  brazenly 

r^               .i/uw          jv.          I..,  boasts   in   its   membership   sales   pilch    that 

Two  points  should  be  made  here  about  eh-      .       _.,        ,  .,  „     „„.      .v,.  t. <       v,i     . 

,.  .,  .  '^ .                V.      v..      I       ,       ,    w  m  90  .    of  the  cases,  the  Bureau  is  able  to 

Eibilitv    for   membership    In    local    bureaus;        i,„„  ,. „„i„i„„.,.  .»,„,  v,i     „  1     „.,  «  < 

2,          ■  ,,  „                               ....   i          ,.        .     ^  show  the  complainant  that  his  grievance  is 

First,  all  Bureaus  require  that  applicants  be  ^  valid  ■  •■ 

approved  by  their  Boards  of  Directors  -  PUvner  also  alleges  that  Metropolitan  New 
While  It  IS  necessary,  as  a  practical  matter,  ^ork  BBB  salesmen  earn  up  to  50';  com- 
for  some  Bureau  official  to  approve  or  pass  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  „^^.  ^j^  ^^  incentive  not 
on  an  applicant  s  eUgibUity,  there  appears  .^vealed  to  prospective  members, 
to  be  considerable  discretion  for  a  Bureati  ^  januarv  8.  1969  New  York  BBB  memor- 
to  accept  or  reject  a  local  firm.  Instead  of  ^^^^^^  directed  to  "District  Representatives  ' 
establishing  fixed  and  definitltve  standards  ^„  -career  Compensation  Plans"  states  that 
for  membership,  most  Bureaus  couch  their  ..^^^^  ^^^.^^^  compensation  plan  for  district 
membership  requirements  in  vague  gener-  representatives  ...  Is  to  provide  a  career 
alities  This  allows  the  exclusion  of  firms  opportunitv  for  the  district  representative., 
whose  practices,  though  not  anti-consumer.  ^,^.  jn^klng"  possible  continuous  increases  of 
may  offend  competitors  on  Bureau  boards,  earnings  through  sustained  production  or 
Second,  it  is  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  mem-  ^^^^  rnembers  and  hU  continued  interest  and 
bership  requirements  of  many  Bureaus  that  follow-up  of  his  established  members.  "  [em- 
ail overriding  emphasis  is  placed  not  so  much  phasis  oursl 

on  a  firm's  practices  vis-a-yis  the  coiisumer.  ^^     memorandum     states     further     thfi- 
but  on  whether  it  cooperates  w  th  the  BBB  ..commission  on  all  new  sales  and  new  rein- 
in  providing  information  and  adjusting  com-  ^tatemenU  mav  be  pavable  according  t^  the 
plaints.   This   preoccupation   with     coopera-  following  scale                ' 
tion  with  the  BBB"  becomes  extremely  rele- 
vant in  any  discussion  of  the  reliability  of             

Bureau  reports  on  the  integrity  of  business 

firms.  

Solicitation  of  members  q ^.,.^.^^. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  many  loc&\  Bet-  j]'^-'""~'"^""'-- 

ter  Business  Bureaus  solicit  members  with  jisooT            ."T.. 

great  -^eal.  The  lifeblood  of  BBB  operations      Over  K,(X)0      ..i.. 

is.  of  course,  members'  dues  and  Bureaus  are  

always    on    the    lookout    for    new    members  1  no  commission 

In   the   past,   at   least,  this  over-zealousness 

has   caused  one  Bureau   great  difficulty:    In  "Commission  wrin  be  paid  on  all  renewals 

July  1966.  the  president  of  the  Maple  Heights  cf  your  accounts,  whether  .<*cured  by  mail  or 

(Cleveland)    Chamber  of  Commerce  accused  by  personal   visits,  as  follows: 


Pet    month 


Pertenf 


t499  99 

(.) 

999.99 

70 

I   399  99 

35 

1  999.99 

40 

47786 

Percent 

First  year  of  renewal 20 

Second  year  of  renewal 15 

Third  year  of  renewal -.  5 

Fourth  year  of  renewal '2 

'Remains  at  this  rate  of  2^.  through  the 
10th  year  of  the  firm's  membership.  Commis- 
sions on  renewals  are  to  be  paid  the  last  pay 
period  each  month. 

"Increases. — If  an  Increase  Is  secured  by 
a  district  representative  on  his  own  account, 
he  will  receive  full  commission  for  the  in- 
creased portion  of  the  membership.  So  far  as 
the  renewal  commission  Is  concerned,  he 
will  receive  whatever  percentage  Is  due  him 
according  to  the  category  the  membership 
Is  In  at  the  time.  Example,  a  firm  Is  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  for  fotir  years  at  HOO.  An 
increase  of  this  account  Is  secured  bringing 
the  total  membership  to  $300.  The  repre- 
sentative will  receive  full  compensation  for 
the  $200,  which  Is  the  Increased  portion  ot 
the  membership,  and  2%  of  the  $100." 

In  an  April  20,  1971  letter  to  Mr.  Ellsha 
Gray  11,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
Mr.  Plavner  charged  that  a  CBBB  pilot  proj- 
ect to  educate  consumers  against  the  anti- 
consumer  practices  of  career  counsellors  was 
cancelled  because  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
BBB  had  career  counselling  firms  as  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Plavner  wrote : 

"I  was  confident  that  I  had  found  a  pain- 
less, sugar-coated  test-case  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  upgrading  BBB  operations 
and  the  membership;  and  that  it  pays,  fi- 
nancially as  well  as  image-wise,  to  sacrifice 
membership  Income  from  fringe  firms — a 
popular  green  pasture  for  some  local  BBB's. 
The  project  proved  to  be  a  huge  success,  ac- 
claimed by  employment  Industry  leaders — 
including  the  executive  search  divisions  of 
the  big  eight  CPA  firms.  .  .  .  Twenty  lead- 
ing executive  search  firms  Joined  the  CBBB 
to  help  finance  the  booklet,  'Executive 
Se&reh,  Who  Does  What' — a  plug  in  the 
Kipllnger  Letter  produced  10.000  orders  from 
executives  for  the  booklet.  But  Its  succeae 
proved  to  be  my  undoing  by  triggering  a 
barrage  of  behind  the  scenes  flack  directed 
against  the  project  by  local  BBB  boesea. 
Local  BBB  management,  preferring  the  pro- 
verbial blrd-ln-hand,  having  managed  to  sell 
BBB  memberships  to  career  counseling 
firms  .  .  .  were  reluctant  to  part  with  bard 
cash.  Finally,  the  tentacles  of  the  BBB  bu- 
reaucracy reached  out  and  squelched  the 
project.  Thus,  my  first  attempt  to  buck  the 
status  quo  under  the  heralded  new  CBBB 
proved  Just  as  futile  since  nothing  had 
changed  but  the  titles  in  the  BBB  reper- 
toire." 

Policing  its  cywn  membership  roles 

The  allegation  that  BBBs  are  highly  re- 
luctant to  part  with  the  dues  of  even  fringe 
operators,  is  borne  out  by  independent  in- 
vestigation. A  July  16,  1971  memorandum 
from  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Chicago  Regional  Office  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ^  states  that  "A  rapid  spot 
check  of  the  BBB/Chlcago  membership  list 
discloses  that  36  members  [should  read  "43" | 
are  subject  to  Cease  and  Desist  Orders  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — most  of 
these  In  areas  of  deception.  From  11  other 
members,  Stipulations  or  other  Assurance 
of  Voluntary  Compliance  pertaining  to  de- 
ceptive practices  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Commission.  Investigations  of  six  other 
memt)ers  In  the  Chicago  (BBB)  Office  have 
recently  resulted  In  complaint  recommenda- 
tions. Numerous  other  members  have  been 
subject  to  Investigation  with  results,  thus 
far.  Inconclusive.  Accordingly,  It  Is  Indicated 
that  more  than  2'~c  of  the  entire  membership 
of  BBB  Chicago  Is  currently  subject  to  final- 
ized Cease  and  Desist  Orders  and  more  than 
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50  members,  3%,  are  subject  to  CommliBlon 
action  of  one  type  or  another.  Wltb  ttme  for 
a  more  extensive  examination.  It  is  believed 
that  further  Instances  of  questionable  prac- 
tices by  BBB/Chlcago  members  could  be 
shown  on  the  Commission  records  as  well 
as  In  other  law  enforcement  activities. 

"The  Import  of  the  above  figures  may  be 
appreciated  In  the  context  of  the  various  re- 
tailing groups  that  make  up  the  major  part 
of  BBB/Chlcago  membership.  Especially  nu- 
merous are  firms  In  the  home  Improvement 
field,  door-to-door  sellers  of  encyclopedias 
and  other  types  of  books,  home  study  schools, 
data  processing  schools,  modeling  and  per- 
sonal appearance  schools,  schools  of  busi- 
ness and  technical  skills,  credit  furniture 
sellers,  loan  corporations,  and  most  promi- 
nent of  all  motor  car  dealers. 

"It  Is  noteworthy  that  sales  In  the  fore- 
going areas  have  been  found  in  innumerable 
Investigations  to  be  attended  with  practices 
such  as  false  advertising,  high  pressure  sales 
solicitation,  fiagrant  deception  in  the  use  of 
direct  selling  In  the  home  techniques  and 
taking  unconscionable  advantage  of  the 
holder-ln-due  course  doctrine." 

"All  too  frequently  representatives  of  this 
office  have  found  indications  that  one  of  the 
first  efforts  of  an  aggressive  practitioner  of 
deceptive  sales  schemes  is  to  obtain  BBB 
membership  for  use  in  sales  literature,  sales 
pitches,  and  perhaps  to  derive  some  advan- 
tage in  responding  to  BBB  complaint  in- 
quiries. Such  indications  coupled  with  said 
characteristics  as  to  type,  and  the  dubious 
record  of  some  of  the  membership  of  BBB/ 
Chicago  tend  to  substantiate  the  conclusion 
that  BBB  membership  has  significant  value 
to  high  pressure  retailers."  ^ 

Following  Is  a  list  of  Chicago  area  firms 
belonging  to  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau and  against  which  the  FTC  has  taken 
disciplinary  action.  The  list  excludes  thoee 
companies  where  a  complaint  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  FTC  staff  but  has  not  been 
officially  Issued: 

Cease  and  Desist  Orders  Issued 
Admiral  Corporation. 
Allied  Radio  Corporation. 
American  Models  Service,  Inc. 
Anheuser-Biisch,  Inc. 
Automatic  Retailers  of  America,  Inc. 
H  &  R  Block.  Inc. 
Career  Institute. 
Jeep  Sales  Corp. 
The  Child's  World.  Inc. 
P.  F.  Collier,  Inc. 
Helene  Curtis  Industries,  Inc. 
Dad's  Root  Beer  Company. 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca,  Inc. 
D.  W.  Erickson  Hair  and  Scalp  Specialists, 
Evans,  Inc. 
Fabrlcon  Company. 
AAMCO  Dealers. 
The  Groller  Society,  Inc. 
LaSalle  Extension  University. 
Marks  Brothers  Jewelers,  Inc. 
McDonalds  Corporation. 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company. 
Motorola,  Inc. 
National  Tea  Company. 
Robert  Hall  Clothes,  Inc. 
Schulze  and  Burch  Biscuit  Co. 
The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co. 
Patricia  Stevens,  Inc. 
The  Thomas  Hair  and  Scalp  Specialists. 
The  United  Educators,  Inc. 
Waltham  Watch  Co. 
Maremont  Corp. 
Swift  and  Company. 
Amsted  Industries,  Inc. 
National  Institute  of  Meat  Packing. 
Vulcan  Materials  Co. 
Commercial  Trades  Institute. 
Veltone  Electronics  Corporation. 
Brunswick  Corporation. 
Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 
Culllgan,  Inc. 
Chicago  Technical  College. 
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stipulations  or  Assurances 
of  Voluntary  Compliance 

American  Osteopathic  Assn. 

Clark  Rug  and  Carpet  Mart. 

E.  J.  Korvette.  Inc. 

Olson  Rug  Company. 

Readers  Digest  Sales  and  Services,  Inc 

A  recent  article  about  the  Washington  D  C 
Better  Buslress  Bureau  In  The  Washington 
Post,  stated:  "for  an  organization  that  rep- 
resents only  S'-;  of  area  merchants  the  Bu- 
reau has  a  high  ratio  of  companies  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  government  action.  Nine 
out  of  fourteen  stores  that  have  been  ac- 
cused by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
engaging  in  'unfair  and  deceptive  practices' 
or  other  questionable  activities  within  the 
pa.st  two  years  are  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau.  The  nine  firms  were:  Baby  Prod- 
ucts. Inc:  Curtis  Bros.;  Custom  Carpet  Shop 
of  Virginia:  Carpet  Specialists:  Drug  Fair, 
Inc  :  General  Car  and  Wagon  Sales;  Mont- 
gomery Ward:  Pool  City  and  Sldlls  Sales."" 

Who  represents  consumers  and  business  on 
BBB  boards  of  directors 

Boards  of  Directors  of  local  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  and  of  the  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  are  dominated  by  large 
corporations.  Moreover,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Rocky  Mountain  (Denver) 
Better  Business  Bureau,  consumers  are  not 
represented  on  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
21  local  Bureaus  in  America  surveyed  for  this 
study." 

The  list  of  officers  and  executive  commit- 
tee members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  falls  to 
Indicate  one  public  or  consumer  member.  Of 
the  46  Directors  of  the  Council,  only  7  are 
public  or  consumer  members.  This  bias  to- 
vaid  larger  corpwratlons  Is  reflected  In  the 
membership  lists  of  the  Boards  of  Directors 
of  many  local  Bureaus.  Of  the  64  Directors 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metropoli- 
tan New  York,  only  3  might  be  characterized 
ais  representing  small  business — two  presi- 
dents of  auto  dealerships  and  one  business 
consultant. 

The  New  Orleans  regional  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  concluded  that 
•  another  problem  area  Is  that  many  Bureaus, 
In  order  to  get  financial  support  and  com- 
munity leadership  support,  put  on  their 
board  representatives  of  large  corporations. 
Only  limited  representation  Is  given  to  small 
b\islnes8  and  practically  none  la  given  to  mom 
and  pop  type  business.  True,  these  concerns 
do  not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  things 
like  this,  but  It  does  nevertheless  flavor  the 
approach  of  the  Bxireau."  " 

This  domination  of  Bureau  activities  by 
the  relatively  few  larger  and  more  preatlgloxis 
firms  can  affect  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  voluntary  compliance  with  adver- 
tising standards  and  other  trade-wide  busi- 
ness practices. 

EXPLOrTATlON    Or    BBB    NAME    AND    MEMBEE8HIP 

There  exists  a  deep-seated  schizophrenia 
that  runs  through  two  aspects  of  BBB  psy- 
chology :  the  first  deals  vrtth  BBB's  allegiance 
to  the  free  enterprise  concept  of  "not  direct- 
ing consumers'  purchasing  decisions";  the 
second  concerns  the  Bureaus'  desire  to  main- 
tain a  lofty  stance  above  the  fray  In  the 
marketplace. 

A  standard  phrase  which  can  be  found  on 
much  BBB  printed  literature  Is  that  "The 
Better  Business  Bureau  does  not  endorse,  ap- 
prove or  recommend  any  product,  service  or 
firm."  A  typical  Bureau  assertion  Is  that  "It 
is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Bureau  to  Influence 
consumers  to  do  business  with  any  specific 
firm.  We  remtiln  Impartial,  providing  Just 
facts,  hoping  the  consumer  will  make  the 
proper  decision  by  examination  of  the  facts 
provided."  •»  All  Bureaus  responding  to  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal's  questionnaire  made 
similar  assertions  of  Impartiality. 

However,  Bureau  statements  to  consumers 
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reeardlng  the  reliability  and  Integrity  of 
tirnis  inquired  about;  and  their  activities  re- 
eardlng the  adjustment  of  disputes  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  do  1.1  fact  "influence  con- 
sumers to  do  business  with  a  specific  firm." 
Such  statemenU  constitute,  of  course,  "ap- 
proving or  recommending"  a  specific  firm's 
products  and  services.  Whether  this  reluc- 
tance to  acknowledge  substantial  infiuence 
over  the  purchasing  decisions  of  consumers 
relates  to  the  Bureau's  desire  to  maintain  the 
fiction  of  'consumer  sovereignty"  In  the  mar- 
ketplace; or  whether  It  relates  to  their  desire 
to  disclaim  responsibility  for  incomplete  or 
inaccurate  Information  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. 

There  is  far  less  of  a  consensus  among  local 
Bureaus  as  to  whether  and  how  a  BBB  mem- 
bership should  be  used  by  subscribers.  A 
majority  of  local  Bureaus  allegedly  subscribe 
to  the  proposition  that  "reference  to  member- 
ship tn  the  Bureau  may  not  be  used  In  ad- 
vertising, sales  promotion  literature,  letter- 
heads, etc.  or  In  oral  sales  pre.sentatlons."  ■■' 

A  rapidly  growing  minority  of  local  Bureaus 
have  discarded  that  doctrine.  For  example,  on 
February  17,  1971,  the  Chicago  BBB  placed  a 
lull  page  advertisement  In  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neu-s  captioned  "BBB  Chicago  Salutes  Its 
Business  Members  "  The  boldface  paragraph 
under  the  caption  recites  BBB's  dependence 
upon  the  financial  support  and  personal  In- 
volvement of  the  1.700  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bureau,  all  of  whom  are  listed  in  the  ad- 
vertisement 

The  June  1970  "Rep>ort  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  Baltimore,"  states:  "The  tens 
of  thousands  of  Baltimore  consumers  who 
call  the  BBB  for  reports  on  stores  and  com- 
panies they  are  thinking  about  buying  from, 
win  now  be  told  the  company  is  a  member  of 
BBB.  This  new  policy  of  'verbal  membership 
Identification'  by  the  BBBs  Consumer  In- 
formation Service  will  give  the  prospective 
customer  one  more  piece  of  Information  to 
use  in  making  the  decision  of  buying  or  not 
buymg  " 

The  Akron,  Ohio  Better  Business  Bureau 
recently  published  for  consumer  use  a  "BBB 
Roster  and  Buying  Guide."  In  Its  covering 
letter  to  consumers,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Bureau  said:  "We  trustees  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  regard  the  publication  of  this 
consumers'  guide  as  a  pHJsltive  stem  to  re- 
duce the  anonymity  of  BBB  members  to  give. 
Instead,  constructive  visibility  to  those  com- 
panies that  support  the  Bureau,  making  Its 
services  available  without  cost  to  people  in  all 
the  cities  and  communities  throughout  the 
greater  Akron  market  area."  The  41  page 
Guide,  incidentally,  contains  large  ads  taken 
out  by  BBB  subscribers. 

In  its  March  1971  edition  "Facts,"  the 
Cleveland  BBB  states  that  a  frequent  query 
of  consumers  is  ".  .  .  how  do  I  know  If  a 
merchant  is  ethical?  Our  reply — Investigate 
before  you  Invest  and  look  for  the  BBB  mem- 
bership plaque — the  sign  of  good  business. 
(emphasis  ours]. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  value  one 
businessman  placed  on  exploiting  a  BBB 
membership,  was  provided  by  a  senior  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Washington," 
who  works  with  the  Washington,  State  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests: 

"In  one  case  a  direct  selling  company,  upon 
becoming  a  member  of  the  BBB,  had  the 
BBB's  welcoming  letter  printed  up  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  900  salesmen  for  inclusion  In 
the  firm's  sales  kit.™  At  the  same  time  the 
firm  sent  out  a  list  of  members  on  Its  'Ad- 
visory Board.'  One  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  'Advisory  Board'  was  none 
other  than  the  general  manager  of  the  BBB. 
In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  BBB,  in 
early  February,  these  facts  were  carefully 
pointed  out  along  with  the  fact  that  the 
combination  of  these  two  promotional  pieces 
could  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
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firm,  which  clearly  confilf  ted  with  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  BBl6  to  avoid  endorse- 
ment of  any  firm  or  service.  The  letter  also 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  firm  ap- 
peared to  be  engaging  in  some  very  question- 
able sales  techniques.  The  letter  was  never 
acknowledged.  The  general  manager  [of  the 
local  BBB)  hawl  been  Informed  about  the 
firm,  Its  sales  techniques,  and  the  two  pro- 
motional pieces  as  early  as  the  previous  No- 
vember, but  the  general  manager  did  not 
want  to  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  firm 
because  he  considered  the  president  of  the 
firm  a  close  personal  friend  and  felt  that  the 
man  knew  what  he  was  doing.  It  was  not  until 
the  next  May,  when  the  National  BBB  found 
out  about  the  use  of  the  BBB  welcoming 
letter,  that  any  affirmative  action  was  taken. 
The  result  was  that  the  firm  was  required 
to  have  its  salesmen  remove  the  BBB  letter 
from  their  sales  kit." 

Thus,  while  general  BBB  policy  prohibits 
the  exploitation  of  membership  (one  member 
company  had  Its  subscription  terminated  by 
the  New  York  BBB  because  of  "unauthorized 
use  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau's  name"), 
the  publication  and  commercial  use  of  BBB 
memberships  Is  common. 

Organizational   structure   of   the   Council   of 
Better  Business  Bureaus 

The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
Inc  is  a  nonprofit  corporatlota  supported  by 
annual  dues  from  its  150  Belter  Business 
Bureau  members  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  1.000  national  companies,  approx- 
imately 800  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  a 
number  of  trade  organizations. 

The  new  Council  functions  both  as  a  na- 
tional Better  Business  Bureau  administering 
broad  con.sumer  education  programs,  devel- 
oping trade  practice  codes  for  national  firms, 
reviewing  national  advertising  in  all  media, 
maintaining  Information  on  national  selling 
practices,  working  closely  with  government 
agencies.  It  also  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
and  service  organization  for  local  Better 
Business  Bureaus, 

The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  is 
presently  engaged  in  five  major  projects: 

1.  Improved  services  to  local  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus. — The  Council  has  announced 
ili  intention  to  "not  only  Improve  telephone 
service,  but  to  coordinate  and  standardize 
Bureau  operations,  expand  existing  offices  and 
create  new  Bureaus  where  needed."  Presently, 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  movement  oper- 
ates with  a  budget  of  between  $9  and  $912 
million  a  year."  <^t  that  total,  approximately 
$13  million  Is  collected  from  national  sources 
while  approximately  $8.2  million  Is  contrib- 
uted by  local  businesses.  As  a  consequence, 
the  local  Bureaus  are  relatively  autonomous 
entitles  although  under  the  new  arrangement 
"some  of  their  activities  will  receive  direction 
from  the  national  level,"  ^  In  December 
1970,  the  Council  announced  a  fund  raising 
effort  which  would  bring  Its  operating  budget 
to  $24  million  by  1973.  This  Increased  budget 
will  be  used  to  expand  consumer  education 
programs,  create  a  national  consumer  data 
computer  bank,  fund  a  national  advertising 
review  board,  establish  a  network  of  con- 
sumer arbitration  panels,  and  modernize 
local  Better  Business  Bureau  phone  systems. 

2.  Consumer  arbitration  panels. — A  net- 
work of  consumer  arbitration  panels  is  being 
established  to  resolve  voluntarily  disputes 
between  consumers  and  business 

3.  National  Consumer  Information  Data 
Bank. — According  to  the  Council,  the  need 
has  existed  for  centralized,  nationwide  in- 
formation on  consumer  attitudes  and  re- 
sponses, sales  promotion  and  advertising 
practices,  and  product  service  and  perform- 
ance. Without  such  a  data  bank,  the  Coun- 
cil maintains,  the  local  Better  Business 
Bureaus  have  limited  data  on  products  and 
companies  that  operate  on  a  broad  national 
basis  or  whose  dealings  with  the  public  orig- 
inate at  considerable  distances  from  a  given 
locality. 
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4.  Consumer  education. — The  Council 
states  that  it  Intends  to  help  consumers 
become  informed,  believing  that  the  best 
protected  consumer  Is  an  Informed  con- 
sumer. Consumer  education  materials  are 
being  prepared.  Printed  and  audio-visual 
materials  will  be  developed  for  use  In  class- 
rooms, mobUe  units  and  other  forums. 

5.  VoJunfary  self-regulation  of  national  ad- 
vertising.-— A  50  member  National  Advertising 
Review  Board  was  established  In  October 
1971  to  "sustain  high  standards  of  truth 
in  national  advertising  through  Independent 
review  of  cases  referred  to  It  by  the  National 
Advertising  Division  (NAD)  of  the  Council 
of  Belter  Business  Bureaus.  The  NAD  evalu- 
ates. Investigates,  analyses  and  holds  Initial 
negotiations  with  the  advertiser  on  com- 
plaints received  from  any  source  that  Involve 
the  truth  or  accuracy  of  national  advertising. 
Cases  that  cannot  be  resolved  satisfactorily 
by  mutual  agreement  are  then  forwarded  to 
the  NARB.  The  Chairman  appoints  a  panel 
of  5  board  members  to  consider  each  case. 
If  they  resolve  the  matter,  the  complainant 
is  notified  and  the  case  is  closed.  If  they  are 
unable  to  resolve  the  complaint,  the  matter 
is  publicized  and  results  of  the  Judgment 
turned  over  to  the  proper  goverrunent 
agency."* 

Each  local  Better  Business  Bureau  Is 
autonomous,  but  all  exchange  Information 
and  cooperate  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Council,  ■  The  overwhelming  majority  of  local 
Bureaus  are  Independent  entities  supported 
by  dues  from  member  business  firms.  But  In 
a  few  instances,  such  as  the  Portland.  Oregon 
Belter  Business  Bureau,  they  operate  as  divi- 
sions of  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  national  net- 
work of  Better  Business  Bureaus  includes  a 
membership  of  more  than  150  thousand 
business  firms, 

VII      EFFE-CTIVENESS    OF    BBB    SERVaCES    TO 
CONSUMERS 

Conflict-of-interest    betu-een    BBB's   respon- 
sibilities to  consumers  and  to  its  member 

firms 

Expulsion  of  Member  Firms 
In  1970,  ten  local  BBBs  with  a  combined 
membership  of  17.083  business  firms  expelled 
a  total  of  29  of  those  firms  (one-tenth  of  one 
percent)  for  anti-consumer  practices.  While 
it  Is  not  easy  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions 
from  this  figure,  we  do  know  that  approxi- 
mately l'^  of  Bureau  members  In  the  Wash- 
ington. DC,  area  have  been  discovered  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  engag- 
ing in  deceptive  acts  and  practices:  and  that 
3'~'t  of  the  the  members  of  the  Chicago  BBB 
have  been  subject  to  FTC  action  of  one  type 
or  another.  Accordingly,  It  Is  possible  to  con- 
clude that  the  exceedingly  low  rate  of  expul- 
sions has  more  to  do  with  the  BBB's  "tunnel- 
vlslon"  regarding  Its  members,  than  with 
the  actual  Integrity  of  those  firms," 

Of  the  sixteen  lcx:al  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus which  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
from  Congressman  Rosenthal  on  this  issue, 
six  reported  that  they  had  expelled  no  firms; 
two,  reported  that  they  had  expelled  one 
firm;  one  had  expelled  two  firms;  one  had 
expelled  four  firms;  two  had  expelled  six 
firms;  one  had  expelled  seven  firms;  and 
three  reported  expelled  nine  local  firms. 

PARTIAL    LIST    OF    BBB    MEMBER    FIRMS    EXPELLED 


Name  of  bureau 


Number  of 
member  firms 


Number 
expelled 


New  York 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Akron,  Ohio 

Baltimore    

Washington,  D.C.. 

Philadelphia 

Guilford.   

Salt  Lake  City  ... 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


7,200 

900 

1.000 

2.000 

1,000 

2,500 

400 

430 

383 

0 

1,270 

0 
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The  Bochester,  N.T.  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle Also  dlAclosed  UiAt  the  Bochester  BBB 
had  never  expelled  any  flrma  from  Its  roster. 
The  manager  of  the  Rochester  Bureau  ac- 
knowledged that  "the  Bochester  BBB  Is  one 
that  hasn't  expelled  any  disreputable  mem- 
bers", but  claimed  that  this  Is  because  "ex- 
pulsion Is  a  complicated  and  time-consuming 
process  that  isn't  worth  the  trouble."  " 

Financial  support   mutea   BBB  criticUm  of 

/Imu 
Because  all  Better  Business  Bureaus  de- 
pend upon  local  buslnen  flrms  for  their 
financial  support  and  commercial  viability, 
their  public  crltlclsma  of  local  business  ac- 
tlTitlea  must  be,  at  beat,  diacret*  and.  at 
worse,  deceptive. 

A  good  caae  In  point  was  provided  by  the 
"HKi.p  for  the  Consumer,"  a  feature  of  the 
Rochester,  New  York  f>«nocrot  and  Chron- 
icle :  •*  A  surrey  by  the  paper  showed  that  the 
Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau  had  named 
only  one  Rochester  firm  as  committing  anti- 
consumer  practices  in  all  of  its  press  releases 
during  the  years  1968  through  19T0,  That  par- 
ticular firm  had  been  soliciting  orders  from 
boslneases,  not  from  consumers.  Three  other 
companies  had  been  cited  in  BBB  press  re- 
leases during  that  same  period,  but  none  had 
headquarters  in  Rochester  and  none  be- 
longed to  the  Rochester  BBB.o 

One  local  Better  Business  Bureau  executive 
director  *•  accurately  summed  up  the  BBB's 
phllooophy:  "Although  we  are  consumer- 
minded,  we  are  business-directed  too."  In 
discussing  his  Bureau's  pitch  to  prospective 
members,  the  Director  stated  that  they  ex- 
plain to  businessmen  that  membership  "will 
enable  businesses  to  complain  against  other 
businesses  in  a  less  formal  atmosphere." 

The  executive  director  evidenced  the  In- 
herent conflict-of-interest  In  Bureau  opera- 
tions when  he  said:  "We  work  primarily  be- 
hind the  scenes.  We  are  reluctant  to  try  our 
cases  in  the  newspapers  since  everyone  in 
that  type  business  suffers  U  you  expoae  one. 
Rather  than  kill  the  man's  business  you  try 
to  work  quickly  and  effectively  behind  the 
scenes." 

Another  Bureau  expressed  its  sense  of  mis- 
sion, as  follows:  "Our  primary  Job  is  to  work 
with  business  as  its  agency,  interpreting  pub- 
lic reaction  to  business  practices  as  It  comes 
to  us  through  public  inquiry,  complaint,  and 
our  investigations."  (emphasis  ours]  " 

The  incredible  difficulty  of  serving  two 
masters  is  amply  Illustrated  by  the  attitudes 
of  many  BBBs  toward  consumer  complaints. 
A  senior  law  student  at  the  University  of 
Washington  who  works  with  the  Washing- 
ton Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  re- 
ported on  the  results  of  an  interview  with 
tte  manager.  Commercial  and  Financial  Di- 
vision of  the  Los  Angeles  BBB.  The  manager 
"felt  that  moat  consumer  complaints  were 
not  well-founded  and  admitted  a  reluctance 
to  forward  them  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
office  She  felt  that  the  time  that  would  be 
spent  on  them  would  merely  be  a  waste  of 
tax  dollars.  Her  view  was  that  they  were 
trumped  up  or  largely  imagined  by  con- 
sximers  who  read  unfounded  articles  about 
consumer  fraud  In  the  newspaper."  ** 

The  Des  Motnes,  Iowa  BBB,  in  a  letter  to 
its  members  regarding  1971  dues,  stated: 
"Never  in  history  hais  business  been  under 
attack  as  it  Is  today.  Not  only  Is  consumerism 
very  real  but,  it  will  he  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  ethi- 
cal business  needed  kd,  independent  roice — 
locally  and  nationally— more  than  It  does 
now!"   [emphasis  oursl 

The  Arizona  BBB  "Bulletin"  for  August 
1970  wcrned  its  members  that  "the  BBB/ 
Arizona  will  undoubtedly  receive  a  deluge  of 
complaints  about  dry  cleaners — most  of  them 
unjustified." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rtro  case  histories 

A  couple  of  case  histories  are  in  order.  The 
Neighborhood  Legal  Sarrlees  AsaodaUon  of 
Pittabuzgh,  Pennsylvania,  alleged  to  Con- 
grcasmaa  Rosenthal  that  the  American  Car- 
pet Company  there  had,  for  quite  some  time, 
been  engaging  in  dasaic  "bait  and  switch" 
advertising.  "Despite  this,  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  told  a  member  of  the  Alliance 
for  Consumer  Protection  that  no  action  could 
be  taken  against  than  and  that  while  some 
complaints  had  t>een  filed,  they  had  all  been 
satisfactorily  resolved.  Subsequently,  the 
Commonwealth's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection obtained  an  injunction  against 
American  Carpet  Company  and  the  Alliance 
was  successful  in  having  money  returned  to 
the  consumers  that  had  filed  complalnu.** 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Cleveland  reported 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "our  con- 
sumer problem  caseload  must  be  about  40'^„ 
used  car  problems,  a  BBB  official  once  told 
me  that  he  thought  there  must  be  few  used 
car  problems  in  Cleveland  because  they  got 
no  complaints."  *• 

The  New  Orleans  regional  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  provided  some  useful 
Insight  into  how  Better  Business  Bureau  em- 
ployees are  sometimes  caught  In  the  middle 
of  the  confllcts-of -interest  situation  faced  by 
all  Bureaus:  "Bureaus  are  only  as  good  as 
their  managers  and  Board.  At  times  you  will 
have  a  strong  manager,  and  if  he  does  too 
thorough  a  Job,  the  Board  will  fire  him  with 
very  little  notice.  A  case  in  p)oint  was  what 
recently  happened  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas  Bureau.  This  is  a  state- 
wide Bureau  formerly  managed  by  (Mr.  X|.*' 
In  unconfirmed  reports,  [Mr.  X)  started  to 
write  about  three  land  developers  (Hot 
Springs  Village  owned  by  John  A.  Cooper 
company;  Poxcroft  owned  by  the  Bailey  Cor- 
poration and  Bill  Rector  and  Associates)  and 
one  major  department  Store  (Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company) .  Hot  Springs  Village  was  produc- 
ing many  complaints  as  was  another  company 
owned  by  the  same  corporation,  namely,  Bella 
Vista  Village.  (Mr.  X]  prepared  a  report 
on  Hot  Springs.  FOxcroft  was  advertising  on 
TV  and  billboards:  Two  weeks  in  Europe  for 
two.  He  (Mr.  X)  learned  that  they  were  only 
giving  8568  credit  on  the  purchase  of  a  lot, 
and  from  a  travel  agency  he  learned  that 
this  type  of  trip  would  cost  at  least  $1800. 

"For  Sears,  they  were  riuining  a  bait  and 
switch  ad.  This  was  developed  after  (Mr.  X] 
had  three  of  his  girls  shop  at  Sears. 

"What  [Mr.  X|  learned  about  too  late  was 
that  his  Board  had  five  out  of  ten  members 
that  were  land  developers  and  that  the  local 
Sears  representative  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Board.  He  got  fired. 

"When  other  managers  see  this,  they  then 
realize  the  facts  of  life  and  are  more  careful. 
The  manager  only  serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board  and  the  Board  can  fire  the  man- 
ager with  a  statement  that  'they  no  longer 
feel  that  his  Judgments  can  be  relied  upon.' 
The  National  Council  of  BBB  does  not  have 
any  control  over  what  a  particular  Board 
does."  " 

Views  of  FTC  regional  offices 

The  BBB's  reluctance  to  provide  hard-hit- 
ting information  damaging  to  local  business 
firms  has  been  noted  by  various  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
acting  regional  director  of  the  Kansas  City 
Regional  Office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission reported  that  some  Bureaus  are  "a 
little  loath  to  get  tough  with  their  own 
members.  The  members'  contributions,  of 
course,  are  the  major  source  of  BBB  Income, 
if  not  the  only  source.  Sometimes  the  BBBs 
have  Issued  good  reports  (to  consumers)  on 
companies  based  on  litUe  more  than  the 
verbal  assurance  that  such  compcuiies  would 
operate  legally  and  would  adjust  complaints. 
Sometimes  these  BBBs  have  been  slow  to 
change  their  reports,  even  though  many  com- 
plaints were  received  in  the  Interim."  •• 
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The  Director  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  PTC  stated  that  "srea 
though  they  (the  Washington,  D.C.  BBB) 
are  fully  cooperative  In  fuimishing  compjlatnt 
data  on  establl^ed  flrms,  w«  have  noticed 
that  their  evaluation  of  establtataed  flrms  is 
apt  to  be  more  favorable — ^than  their  own 
flies  will  sometimes  Justify."  *•  The  Acting 
Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  oOce 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  stated,  as 
•o  Bureau  reports,  that  "the  response  at 
times  is  guarded  and  somewhat  reluctant  if 
one  of  their  major  members  is  involved."" 

BBBs  legal  relationship  with  its  subscribers 
While  much  of  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus' paralysis  In  taking  action  against  un- 
scrupulous flrms  can  be  traced  to  its  flnancial 
supftort,  another  reason  is  the  BBBs'  Invio- 
late policy  of  refusing  to  take  legal  action 
against  any  &rtx\.  Whether  Bureaus  presently 
have  legal  standing  to  go  to  court  against 
member  flrms  ia  not  settled.  But  the  BBB 
can  refer  unlawful  l}usineas  practices  to  fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. Moreover,  it  may  be  that  when  an 
applicant  signs  his  "sustaining  membership 
application"  (which  provides  for  legal  "con- 
sideration" from  txtth  Bureau  and  subscriber 
and  which  requires  adherance  to  specified 
business  standards) ,  a  contract  Is  executed 
which  would  give  the  Bureau  "standing"  to 
sue  a  member  in  court  for  breach  of  contract. 
In  sum,  the  Bureaus  can  be  severely 
faulted  for  not  taking  more  vigorous  action 
against  unscrupulous  merchants.  We  Join  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Metropolitan  Denver  that  "because  of  its 
reliance  on  the  support  of  buslneas  Itself, 
the  BBB  Is  probably  inherently  Incapable  of 
pressing  for  the  kinds  of  sweeping  changes 
which  many  consumer  advocates  feel  are 
necessary."  ^ 

BBB  treatment  of  members  vs.  non-member 
firms 

Although  vehemently  denied  by  BBB  of- 
ficials, most  organizations  and  persona  who 
liave  Intimate  knowledge  of  Bureau  opera- 
tions maintain  that  BBB  reports  tend  to 
ignore  the  shortcomings  of  member  firms 
and  are  most  critical  of  non-member  flrms: 
The  Acting  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reported  that  "the  BBBs  are  generally  more 
critical  of  non-mMnbers  than  they  are  of 
members.  The  Better  Business  Bureaus  will 
provide  Information  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  concerning  complaints  they 
have  received  agaln^  members  and  non- 
members.  However,  the  response  at  times  Is 
guarded  and  somewhat  reluctant  if  one  of 
their  major  members  is  involved." 

The  Regional  Director  of  the  Cleveland 
Federal  Trade  Commission  stated  that  the 
BBB's  "prime  concern  appears  to  be  to  pro- 
tect the  reputations  of  its  members;  seeood- 
arily.  to  help  the  general  puWlc."  *• 

The  Kansas  City  Regional  Office  of  the 
FederaU  Trade  Commission  concluded  that 
some  Bureaus  "are  a  little  loath  to  get  tough 
with  their  own  members.  The  members'  con- 
tributions, of  course,  are  the  major  source 
of  BBB  income,  if  not  the  only  source."" 

The  FTC's  San  Francisco  Regional  omce 
stated  that  "we  have  encountered  incidents 
where  BBB  members  have  continued  to  re- 
tain their  membership  and  to  receive  favor- 
able approval  reports  when  there  have  been 
good  reasons  for  withdrawing  the  member- 
ship, or  more  seriously  questioning  the  ^- 
proval  of  such  memberj'  buslneas  practices  In 
response  to  inquiries."  * 

Three  other  Federal  Ttade  Conunlsslon  Re- 
gional Oflloes  stated  the  view  that  Better 
B\isineas  Bureaus  invariably  direct  their 
regulatory  efforu  at  recently  established  and 
smaller  flrms;  being  more  tolerant  of  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  established  organl»- 
tions  In  the  community." 

In  response  to  a  request  for  Information 
from  Bureau.s  on  the  numbers  and  types  of 
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actions  Uken  against  businesses  In  their 
areas,  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska  stated  that  they  had  referred  six 
cases  to  federal  law  enforcement  authorities, 
four  to  the  local  county  attorney  and  had  cor- 
rected misleading  advertising  in  nine  In- 
stances. The  Omaha  Bureau  went  onto  state 
that  "no  members  tcere  involved  in  such 
actions."  (empheisls  ours| 

Many  consumer  organizations  surveyed 
throuhgout  the  country  stated  a  view  on  this 
subject  similar  to  that  expressed  by  the 
Connecticut  Consumer  Association:  "It  is  the 
writer's  opinion  that  Bridgeport  follows  the 
same  general  altitudes  of  the  other  BBBs  in 
Connecticut  concerning  consumer  com- 
plaints: Go  after  the  non-members,  keep  the 
members  honest  If  possible,  but  happy  (and 
dues  paying  at  all  costs) ." 

To  Illustrate  the  kind  of  pressure  that  large 
BBB  contributors  can  bring  to  bear  on  Bu- 
reau operations,  an  official  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  In  Washington  related  an 
incident  occurring  several  years  ago  In  Wash- 
InguDU,  D.C.  A  local  department  store,  a  major 
contributor  to  the  BBB,  began  advertising 
comparative  prices  of  diamonds.  Because  this 
practice  violated  BBB  policy,  the  local  BBB 
director  reported  the  practice  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  At  the  next  BBB  Board 
of  Directors  meeting,  the  representative  of 
that  company  criticized  the  bureaus  referral 
of  the  matter  to  the  FTC  and  stated  that  the 
Industry  should  keep  its  squabbles  out  of 
the  public  sphere.  The  matter  was  dropped. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  most  local  Bu- 
reaus will  tell  Inquiring  consumers  whether 
or  not  a  firm  asked  about  is  a  member  of 
the  BBB  ■•" 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau's files  on  firms  state  whether  the  firm  is 
or  Is  not  a  member.  The  files  of  most  BBBs 
contain  this  kind  of  information  to  that 
Bureau  employees  reporting  on  a  request  for 
information  know  Immediately  whether  or 
not  the  firm  Is  a  member. 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  prove  definitively 
that  BBBs  favor  member  over  non-member 
firms  in  their  reports  to  consumers,  it  is 
clearly  the  view  of  those  persons  and  orga- 
nizations who  know  Bureau  operations  best, 
that  they  do  so.  This  bias  in  favor  of  mem- 
ber flrms  was  Indicated,  as  well,  in  telephone 
sun-eys  to  the  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.C. 
BBBs  conducted  by  the  office  of  Congressman 
Rosenthal, 
vin    QUALrrv  of  bbb  reports  to  consumers  on 

THE  INTEGRITY  AND  RELIABILITY  OF  FIRMS 

One  of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus'  most 
potenltaiJi/  useful  services,  is  their  telephone 
reports  on  a  firm's  reliability  and  integrity. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  need  for  such  in- 
formation, no  governmental  unit  or  private 
organization  now  performs  such  a  service  on 
a  continuing  and  systematic  basis.  If  the 
BBB  is  to  live  up  to  its  enormous  potential, 
it  must  perform  this  service  with  total  ob- 
jectivity and  accuracy.  Unfortunately  for 
America's  210  million  consumers,  this  is  not 
presently  the  ctise. 

Importance  and  nature  of  service 
The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Rocky 
Mountain  (Denver),  explained  the  impor- 
tance of  the  reporting  service  as  follows: 
"Tlie  inquiry  service  or  requests  for  reports, 
repre.senting  80'.  total  BBB  case  load.  Is  the 
most  important  service  as  It  ( 1 )  tends  to 
prevent  consumers  from  getting  into  a  com- 
plaint situation;  (2)  provides  information.' 
education  to  consumers  at  times  of  need;  (3) 
tends  to  deter  expansion  of  gyp  and  fast  buck 
operations  by  drying  up  their  market.""'  This 
view  of  the  Importance  of  reports  Is  shared 
by  all  other  Bureaus, 

In  response  to  a  request  for  views  on  the 
nature  of  the  Information  provided  consum- 
ers, most  Bureaxu  stated  that  their  reports 
to  consumers  are  mostly  by  telephone;  that 
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they  usually  include  the  name  of  the  firm, 
length  of  time  in  business,  nature  of  the 
business,  name  of  the  principal  officer,  length 
of  time  known  to  the  BBB,  complaint  rec- 
ord with  the  Bureau  and  specific  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  types  of  problems  the 
flrms  may  have.  Most  Bureaus  record  what 
they  believe  to  be  relevant  Information  on 
index  cards.  This  card  frequently  contains 
short  phrases  to  be  used  by  Bureau  operators 
to  Indicate  the  performance  of  the  firm  in- 
quired about.  Telephone  reports  by  Bureaus 
are  typically  brief  (under  15  seconds).  Bu- 
reau operators  generally  will  not  go  beyond 
standard  reference  phrases — but  some  will 
attempt  to  expand  on  or  sum  up  informa- 
tion if  pressed  by  the  consumer.  Both  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
local  Bureaus  do  furnish  consumers  with  de- 
tailed written  reports  on  flrms  about  which 
there  have  been  numerous  Inquiries  or  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  a  major  conclusion  of  this  study, 
that  the  quality  of  information  on  flrms 
communicated  by  BBB  to  consumers,  is  ex- 
tremely poor.  With  a  few  modest  exceptions, 
it  Is  misleading,  inaccurate  and  Incomplete. 
Although  written  BBB  reports  frequently 
contain  accurate  and  useful  information, 
telephone  Inquiries  represent  by  far  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  consumer  contacts  and 
It  is  here  that  the  quality  of  BBB  reports  Is 
the  weakest. 
Consumer  dissatisfaction   with   BBB   reports 

That  the  most  sophisticated  and  active 
consumers  are  totally  dlssatisfled  with  the 
quality  of  reports  on  firms  Issued  by  Bu- 
reaus Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  22 
private  consumer  organizations  questioned, 
15  responded  that  these  reports  contained  no 
useful  details  at  all;  «>  four  stated  that  Bu- 
reau-furnished information  was  fairly  de- 
tailed; "  and  only  three  reported  that  BBB 
information   is    very    detailed.'" 

Reasons  for  low  quality  of  reports 
There  are   five  basic   reasons  why  Bureau 
telephone  reports  are  of  such   low-quality: 

(1)  BBB  telephone  reports  almost  never 
contain  information  reflecting  actions  taken 
by  federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  (all  a  matter  of  public  record) 
against  firms  for  consumer  abuses.  Because 
actions  by  law  enforcement  agencies  are  only 
initiated  against  the  most  serious  abuses  and 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  evidence,  it  is 
imperative  that  this  type  of  information  be 
made  available  to  those  inquiring  about 
firms; 

(2)  Many  BBB's  place  an  unrealistic  and 
Inflated  stress  on  whether  firms  against 
which  complaints  are  made,  "cooperate  with 
the  Bureau";  rather  than  on  the  nature  of 
the  complaints  themselves.  As  a  general  mat- 
ter. It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  study,  that  a 
firm  which  has  many  complaints  against  It, 
but  which  resolves  those  complaints  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Bureau  will  receive  a 
better  rating  than  firms  which  have  few  com- 
plaints, but  which  do  not  deal  with  the 
Bureau  on  those  complaints.  We  shall  see 
later  that  complaints  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  BBB  are  not  always  resolved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  complainant; 

(3)  Even  if  the  quality  of  information  in 
the  Bureau's  file  is  good,  the  quality  is  often 
lost  due  to  the  time  limitations  and  work 
pressures  on  Bureau  operators.  Most  impor- 
tant in  this  regard  is  that  Bureau  operators 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  summarize  or 
characterize  voluminous  information  in  a 
file.  This  forces  the  operator  to  make  a  sub- 
jective determination  on  the  meaning  of  the 
totality   of   Information   in    a    file;" 

(4)  It  Is  well  known  within  Bureau  circles, 
that  both  members  and  non  members  call 
BBB's  anonymously  and  request  reputation 
reports  on  their  firms: 

(5)  The  Executive  Director  of  one  Bureau 
acknowledged  "Some  few  (reports)  are  not  as 
strong  as  they  should  be,  because  of  tread- 
ing on  libel  ground."*^  (emphasis  ours]. 
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The  fear  of  libel  and  slander  actions  against 
the  Bureau  is  of  real  concern  to  them — but  it 
probably  Is  not  a  very  realistic  one,  as  we 
shall  see  later. 

Over-emphasis  on  complaint  handling  and 
cooperation  with  the  bureau 
When  queried  on  how  they  measure  "relia- 
bility '  mary  Bureaus  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  how  a  firm  responds  to  com- 
plaints and  whether  it  "cooperates  with  the 
Bureau."  Tvplcal  In  this  regard  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Omaha  Better  Business  Bureau : 
"The  'cue'  to  the  public,  and  experience  has 
dictated  this  to  be  true.  Is  whether  a  com- 
pany has  any  complaints  and  how  they  have 
handled  the  complaints."  The  BBB  of  Metro- 
politan Washington  stated  that  unless  the 
consumer  presses  for  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, "we  normally  advise  whether  the  firm 
has  cooperated  with  the  BBB  or  not."  The 
Austin,  Texas  BBB  indicated  that  their  nega- 
tive reports  usually  flow  from  situations  in 
which  the  "firm  does  not  respond  to  this  Bu- 
reau's request  for  information  or  the  firms  file 
indicates  complaints  not  answered."  The  Mis- 
sissippi Bureau  responded  that  they  simply 
tell  consumers  the  facts  about  a  firm,  "as  to 
how  long  they  have  been  in  business,  whether 
or  not  we  have  had  any  complaints.  If  so, 
how  they  were  handled  as  indicated  by  our 
files."  The  Lincoln.  Nebraska  BBB  stated  sim- 
ilarly that  "we  are  usually  able  to  advise  con- 
sumers .  .  .  whether  complaints  have  been 
received,  and  if  the  firm  is  cooperative  in  ad- 
justing or  replying  to  complaints." 

The  Btireau's  over-emphasis  on  complaint 
handling  and  cooperation  Is  well  known  to 
private  consumer  groups  and  to  Federal  Trade 
Commission  regional  offices.  Also  well-known 
is  the  lack  of  attention  to  detail.  The  Wash- 
ington State  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests rei>orts  that  "the  local  BBB  prefers 
to  provide  Information  over  the  telephone 
rather  than  send  out  written  reports.  A  re- 
port will  merely  state  whether  there  were 
any  complaints  received  and  if  the  com- 
plaints were  satisfactorily  resolved.  The  na- 
ture of  the  complaints  usually  Is  not  re- 
vealed so  that  it  is  difficult  to  Judge  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  complaints."  The  Kansas 
City  regional  office  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  stated  that  "Sometimes  the 
BBB's  have  issued  good  rejxjrts  on  companies 
based  en  little  more  than  the  verbal  assur- 
ance that  such  companies  would  operate 
legally  and  would  adjust  complaints." 

Even  BBB  files  tiuned  over  to  an  agency 
stich  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
been  declared  on  occasion  to  be  "some- 
what sketchy '.*■ 

Our  study  indicates  that  while  the  over- 
all quality  of  BBB  reports  are  pyoor  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  unevenness  at  different  Bu- 
reaus with  respect  to  such  reports.  Commer- 
cial activities  which  may  cause  1  Bureau  to 
report  adversly  on  a  flrm  may  t>e  totally 
acceptable  to  another  Bureau.  For  example, 
the  BBB  of  Akron,  Ohio  will  report  to  a  tele- 
phoning consumer  that  "no  problems  of  any 
consequence  have  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention; no  reason  to  question",  when  they 
have  received  complaints  on  a  firm  which 
they  Judge  to  be  "unjustified  or  controver- 
sial." [emphasis  ours).  A  different  Bureau 
might  report  adversly  on  a  firm  which  has 
built  up  large  numbers  of  "controversial" 
complaints. 

The  difficulties  thtt  Inaccurate  or  incom- 
plete reporting  cause  to  consumers  was  well 
stated  by  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
Association  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania: 

"Although  the  local  BBB  provides  constim- 
ers  with  reports  on  the  reliability  and  or 
integrity  of  merchants,  these  reports  are  very 
general.  Inadequate,  and  are  lacking  in  most 
essential  details.  The  only  information  nor- 
mally given,  at  least  over  the  phone  is  wheth- 
er nor  not  complaints  have  been  filed.  For 
instance,  I  called  once  to  find  out  about  a 
merchant  whose  practices  were  challenged  by 
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one  of  my  clients.  To  my  dismay,  the  answers 
I  received  from  the  BBB  were  extremely  eva- 
sive and  I  could  not  even  discover  exactly 
how  many  complaints  bad  been  filed  against 
this  particular  merchant.  Even  more  Impor- 
tantly, I  was  unable  to  leam  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  complaints  filed,  so  that  I  was  un- 
able to  determine  whether  or  not  a  pattern 
and  practice  of  fraud  and  deception  was  being 
carried  out  by  this  company.  In  other  cases 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  this  evasiveness  has 
amounted  to  out-right  non-disclosure  by  the 
local  BBB.  When  one  of  my  clients  called  to 
Inquire  about  the  reputabllity  of  Modem 
Construction  Company,  he  was  told  that  the 
company  Is  extremely  reputable  and  only 
minor  complaints  have  be«n  tiled  against 
them.  As  it  turned  out,  we  have  subsequently 
filed  some  35  to  46  complaints  alleging  a  pat- 
tern and  practice  of  fraud  and  deception  In 
Tarloua  construction  contracts.  Thus,  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  to 
provide  the  consumer  with  adequately  de- 
tailed information  often  works  to  the  con- 
sumer's detriment  and  is  normally  no  guid- 
ance whatsoever  for  effective  consumer  pro- 
tection. Moreover,  the  consumer  is  rarely  told 
of  how  the  complaints  have  been  resolved, 
and  are  never  given  the  detaUs  of  any  settle- 
ments or  whether  or  not  the  consumer  was 
satisfied.  Instead,  evasive  answers  concerning 
the  merchants  general  reputation  are  given, 
along  with  the  statement  that  yes,  all  of 
these  complaints  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. Again,  the  consumer  Is  provided  no 
Information  by  which  he  can  make  an  in- 
formed judgment  concerning  reputation, 
practices,  aiul  past  consumer  experiences  of 
the  particular  company."  " 

Libfl  and  slander  concerns 

There  are  no  figures  available  as  to  the 
number  of  law  suits  filed  against  either  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  or  local 
Bureaus  over  the  accuracy  of  information 
they  publish  on  business  firms.  While  this 
report  Is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  effect 
of  BBB  operations  on  the  consumer;   it  is  a 
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fact  that  the  publication  or  communication 
of  information  about  the  reliability  and  In- 
tegrity of  firms  Is  of  great  concern  to  and 
can  effect  the  reputation  of  buslnefls  m» 
well. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  threat  of 
lawsuits  has  Inhibited  the  determination  of 
the  Council  and  local  Bureaus  to  report  on 
the  reliability  of  producers  throughout  the 
country — although  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  Council  of  BBBs  recently  secured  a  »5 
million  Insurance  policy  against  libel. 

Although  the  law  Is  not  well  settled  as  to 
the  liability  of  Bureaus  for  publishing  In- 
accurate information,  a  recent  decision  by 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  would  appear  to  make  It  very 
difficult  for  a  firm  to  get  a  successful  Judg- 
ment against  the  Bureau  for  libel  and 
slander — at  least  In  that  Jurisdiction.  The 
unanimous  opinion  reversed  on  the  law  and 
facts  the  grsmt  of  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  dissemination  of  a  CouncU  of  Better 
Business  Bureau  publication  on  Trlm-A-Way 
Figure  Contoiu-lng  Ltd.  The  Court's  opinion 
stated  that  publication  of  the  CBBB  "bul- 
letin" may  well  fall  within  the  ambit  of  the 
constitutional  protection  enunciated  in  New 
York  Times  Company  vs.  Sullivan  and  that 
its  publication  was  qualifiedly  privileged. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows:  follow- 
ing publication  of  a  Council  report  critical  of 
Trlm-A-Way's  advertising  claims,  a  suit  was 
filed  on  September  34.  1970  alleging  libel  and 
slander  and  seeking  a  permanent  injunction 
and  damages.  In  vacating  the  injunction  and 
dismissing  Trlm-A-Way's  complaint,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that  "the  publication 
being  presumptively  privileged,  when  chal- 
lenged by  defendent's  motion  for  summary 
judgment,  plaintiff  was  required  to  come 
forward  with  evidentiary  facts  from  which 
it  might  be  found  that  the  publication  was 
not  only  false,  but  actuated  by  express  malice 
or  actual  lU-wlU.  (Shapiro  supra,  page  61; 
Indlg  V.  Plnkelsteln,  29  A.D.  2d  851.  affd.  23 
N.Y.  2d728)." 

Accordingly,  this  court  established  a  prece- 
dent that  in  bringing  a  libel  and  slander  ac- 
tion   against    a    Better    Business    Bureau,    a 
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plaintiff  will  be  required  to  plead  and  prove 
not  only  that  the  publication  was  false,  but 
that  It  was  actuated  by  express  malice  or 
actual  Ill-will.  The  court  also  established  the 
requirement  of  pleading  and  providing  special 
damages. 

The  Corporate  Secretary  and  Corporate 
Counsel  of  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  stated  that  "this  requirement,  as  a 
necessary  Ingredient  In  a  suit  against  a  Bu- 
reau publication  condemning  a  Company'v 
services  places  a  very  heavy  and  difficult  bur- 
den on  the  plantlff  diminishing  the  Mkell- 
hood  of  success.  We  believe  that  this  oplnloB 
represents  a  major  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  judicial  precedents  outlining  the  area 
of  Buireau  operations.  It  should  prove  a  valu- 
able guide  to  Bureau  executives  and  their 
coxinsel." "" 

In  November  1971,  efforts  by  Holiday  Uaglc 
Inc.,  a  C<Uifomia-based  cosmetic  firm,  to 
suppress  a  public  report  from  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  on  chain  dis- 
tribution schemes  were  denied  In  Federal 
District  Court  by  Judge  William  Bryant.  A 
temporary  restraining  order  was  denied  Holi- 
day Magic  and  Its  co-plaintiff,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Multi-Level  Distribu- 
tors, Inc. 

It  is  a  conclusion  of  this  report  that  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  local 
Btireaus  should  receive  the  widest  grant  of 
Immunity  from  llljel  and  slander  actions  and 
protection  against  prior  restraint,  permissible 
under  Federal  and  State  law.  This  conclu- 
sion is  dictated  by  the  belief  that  BBB  re- 
ports can  be  dramatically  upgraded  and  have 
the  potential  for  providing  consruners  with 
an  Invaluable  source  of  Information  which 
they  are  unlikely  to  obtain  from  other 
sources 

Survey  of  BBB  reporting  practices 
In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  and  quality 
of  BBB  reports  on  firms,  telephone  calls  were 
made  to  local  BBB  offices  in  various  cities  re- 
questing Information  on  firms  against  which 
official  disciplinary  actions  had  been  taken 
by  federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  for  consumer-related   violations. 
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Atltnptslo 
reach  BBB 


Location  of  BBB 


BBB  report  to  consamefi 


Nature  ol  action  against  rirm 


H  lid*T  HesWi  Spa.  Waikin|toii, 

Artiiijr  Murray  Dance  Studio, 
Wisftinftxin  0  C. 

SMhln  R.  V. ,  WashinttoA,  DC... 


Hollinan  Upholsterers  and  Interior 
Oeawatorj,  Washington,  D  C. 

AEcre<tit*d  Surfical  Pturmacy , 
Silver  Spnni   Md. 

AllanU  Van  tines,  Washinfton, 
DC 

New  Yark  Jewelry  Co. 
Wasbiocton.  DC. 

New  Beicon  Pharmacy. 

WasiHBfton.OC. 
Murrar's  Meats.  1309  SIh  St.  NE., 

Wasiuagtan.D.C. 
Kensin^on  Floor  t  Tie  Co., 

Kensington,  Mo. 
New  Hsmshire-Chilom  Phannacy, 

WasliiAgton,  D.C. 
Dowd's  Appliances,  Washington, 

D.C  (now  out  of  business). 
Carpet  Spadalists,  Betkesda.  Md. . 

Curtis  Bros.  Furniture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.C  Van  Lines,  Wasbagtpa,  D.C. 

Dufceland  Packing  Co.. 
Baltmore,  Md. 

Cameo  World  Photographers, 
Towaon,  M(L 

lift  Appliances,  Dundalk,  Md 


4    Washington ,  D  C       .  A  lew  complaints;  always  adjusted  any  complaints 

2  .        io No  complaints  for  past  3  years 

5 do No  complaints  since  1968 

4 do They  cooperate  with  the  BBB 

3 d» No  reports,  no  complaints 

2 do- OK 


OK. 


3 do No  reports,  ne  complaints  .  

4 do No  adverse  complaints,  but  call  District  of  Columbia 

Boreau  of  Licenses  and  Permits. 
3  Washington,  D.C. No  complaints;  no  other  infomiation • 


3 do ; No  complaints. 

3 do No  compfsints  since  1969 

3 do No  complamts,  no  adverse  iaiormation  to  report. 

3 do Complaints,  yes,  which  have  been  adjusted    .. 


3 do Very  few  complaints  and  they  were  satisiactoiily  set- 
tled. Don 't  have  to  be  afraid  to  do  business  with  them 
2    BaBimort,  Md No  complaints 


1 do Attorney  General  of  Maryland  bled  uiit  against  bus  iirm 

for  failure  of  tfieir  contracts  to  comply  with  Maryland 
standard:  some  delay  in  delivery. 

2 do Many  complaints;  nof  recommended 


FTC  formal  complaint  charging  lalse  and  deceptive  advertising 

and  promotions;  Consent  decree  Jan   19,  1971 
FTC  cease  and  desrst  order :  false  contests,  ese  of  intense,  emotional, 

unrelenting   sales    pressure    to   generate   signing  ol   cootiacts 

(Feb.  23,  1971). 
FTC  cease  and  desist  order   False  sales  false  advertising  (Ian  II, 

1971) 
FTC  cease  and  desist  order:  false  tales  offers,  bait  and  swttdi. 

lasufficieat  ^lunlilies  of  sale  items  (Dec.  8,  1969) 
District  of  Columbia  Government  Health  Services  Administration 

violations  (1969  and  1970) 
Two  men  plead  gmlty  to  a  portion  of  a  malticoant  indidaent  aad 

were  given  prison  terms   low-kaMing  and  hoiduig  lurniJitre  lar  an 

inflated  fee. 
FTC  cease  and  desist  order  alTirmed  on  appeal  to  U  S    Coart  at 

Appeals  tor  the  District  of  Columbia     "false  sales,  doeepfjve 

representations  regarding  easy  credit"  (Dec  2, 196<>. 
District  of  Columbia  Government.  Health  Services  Admimstratiafl 

violations  (May  27   I97U). 
District  of  Columbia  Health  Servtce  Adrainistrafion:    "eieessive  fat 

in  ground  beef  (Sept  10, 1970  to  May  26,  1971). 
Maryland  State's  attorney  office :  Cease-and-desist  order  lor  referral 

selling  scheme  outlawed  in  the  Slate  of  Maryland. 
Distnct  of  Columbia  Government  Health  ServKes  AdmiMstratien 

violations  (Sept  24, 1970). 
FTC  cease-and-desist  order,  false  sales,  inadequate  quantities  ol 

sale  merchand  se,  sale  of  "old  model"  items  (Mat  II,  1970.) 
FTC  cease-and-desist  order:  "Bait  and  swttdi,  false  sales,  in- 

leading  promotons."  (Sept  23, 1970.) 
FTC  cease-and-desist  order:  violation   of  Truth-in-Lending  Act 

(Sept.  23,  1970);  Mary  and  States  attorney  office:  Cease-«n*- 

desist  order    false  sates. 
Operator  convicted  of  all  counts  ol  multi-indictment:  law  banag, 

holding  furmturc  kestafe. 
U  S.  Attorney's  Office  indictment  returned  against  this  meat  pack- 
ing firm  lor  using  phony  USDA  meat  inspection  teals  and  lor 

mislabeling.  , 

States  Attorney's  Offio  secured  a  M2,000  lefmd  to  ei«»om«n  lor 

failure  to  disclose  the  3  day  cooling  off  period  uader  Maow 

contract  law.  ^^ 

State't  Attorney's  Office  secured  a  court  oftJet  tor  laitow  to  hasof 

warranty;  also  lor  misrepretentatioa. 
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Fitm 


Attempts  to 
leach  BBB    Location  of  BBB 


BBB  report  to  consumers 


Nature  of  action  against  tirm 


Hiilsn^e  Plymouth ,  Delaware 
Counly  (Philadelphia.  Pa) 

Ciijconi  OldSrtiobile, 
pr.iiadplphia.  Pa 

The  Siiigies  Club.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

0  W  [rckson  Hair  and  Scalp 

Consullanls  Chicago,  III 
Commercial  Trade  Intliiule, 

Cil.CIRO.  Ill 

Vai«s  Bios  lewelers       

Patricia  Stevens  Chicago,  III 


3    Philadelphia,  Pa No  inquiries,  no  complaints .       Consumer's  Education  and   Protective  Association,  Philadelphia, 

Pa  ,  numerous  complaints  and  lawsuits 

1  do A  lew  complaints  but  always  adjusted,  some  complaints  Suit  hied  by  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Justice.  Bureau  of 

unwarranted.  Consumer  Protection,  charging  odometer  tampeting. 

2    do -  Pressured  persons  into  signing  dance  contract. State  ol  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Consumer  Piolecticn,  itelmnary 

injunction  secured 
2    Chicago.  III.. Have  been  in  business  since  1953;  no  complainis FTC  cease-and-des:s' order 


do 


.do. 

.40. 


Founded  in  1942,  approved  lor  veteran;  a  few  minor  Do. 
complaints  that  have  been  satisfied 

Two  complaints  regarding  pnces Do. 

A  lew  complaints  that  have  been  adiusled Do. 


IX  EiFECTIVENKSS  OF  BBB  AT  BESOLVINC  COM- 
PLAINTS AND  SKTTLXNC  DISPUTES  BETWEEN 
BUYEBS    AND    SELLEKS 

Along  with  providing  consumers  Informa- 
tion on  local  firms,  assistance  in  the  settle- 
ment or  adjustment  of  complaints  by  buyers 
against  sellers  is  one  of  the  BBB's  most  Im- 
poi^ant  services.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  consumer  grievances  regarding  products 
and  services  involve  dollar  amounts  too  small 
to  litigate.  As  a  consequence,  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  of  a  third  party  (Ideally,  an 
objective  third  party)  to  mediate  disputes  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  nation's  consum- 
ing public. 

Complaint  icorkload  of  burecu 

Complaints  from  consumers  generally  com- 
prise approximately  15%  of  a  local  Bureaus 
entire  work  load."  All  Bureaus  allege  a  high 
"success  rate"  for  their  consumer  complaint 
service. 

One  Bureau  describes  its  complaint  serv  .c 
as  follows : 

"Each  complaint  received  by  the  Bureau 
describes  a  situation  wherein  a  consumer 
feels  he  has  l>een  treated  wrongly  or  unfairly 
and  turns  to  the  Bureau  for  the  opportunity 
to  air  his  grievance  and  seek  redress.  Com- 
plaints are  screened.  Exluded  are  those  about 
the  prices  charged  for  merchandise  or  serv- 
ices, or  about  the  fit,  wearablllty,  or  dura- 
bility of  merchandise,  or  inefficient  opera- 
tion of  various  appliances  In  the  absence  or 
expiration  of  a  written  guarantee — or  mat- 
ters in  the  hands  of  an  attorney,  before  any 
courts,  or  previously  adjudicated. 

On  specifically  designed  forms,'^  the  com- 
plaint states  the  facU  of  bis  case  and  the 
settlement  which  he  believes  would  be  fair. 
These  forms  then  go  to  the  company  Involved 
lor  its  statements  on  the  matter.  Bureau  ex- 
ecutives give  a  very  high  priority  to  the  task 
of  keeping  on  top  of  these  situations.  Exactly 
what  does  the  Bureau  accomplish  as  a  result 
of  Uie  time,  trouble  and  expense  involved  In 
handling  its  complaint  procedures?  There  are 
three  major  attainments:  The  Btoreau  Is 
able  to  identify  those  firms  (or  areas  of  busi- 
ness) whose  advertising  and  selling  practices 
are  causing  Justifiable  public  criticism;  and, 
thus,  to  take  corrective  action.  Consumers 
find  in  the  Bureau  the  clearing  house  through 
which  their  complaints  come  to  the  direct 
attention  of  business  management;  Busi- 
nessmen find  in  the  Bureau  an  agency 
through  which  they  prove  in  deeds  the  pro- 
bity and  integrity  of  the  vsat  majority  of 
enterprises  in  the  greater  Akron  area. " " 

Any  analysis  of  the  BBB's  complaint 
handling  service  must  take  account  of  three 
factors:  d)  The  actual  efTectiveness  of  Bu- 
reau procedures  for  adjusting  complaints;  (2) 
tiie  validity  of  Bureau  claims  for  an  extremely 
high  success  rate;  and  (3)  the  effect  on  con- 
sumers of  utilizing  the  BBB's  complaint  han- 
dling mechanism. 

Restrictions  on  complaint  handling 
capabilities 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  BBB  does 
succeed  in  adjusting  many  compUlnts  when 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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those  complaints  involve  larger  firms  and 
when  they  are  free  of  controversy.  However, 
the  Bureau's  record  of  success  fades  badly 
when  smaller  firms  are  involved  or  when  con- 
troversy creeps  into  the  dispute  action. 

It  is  almost  always  true  that  when  a  firm 
contests  a  consumer's  claim  (either  because 
of  a  dispute  over  the  facts  or  because  the 
firm  does  not  believe  Itself  responsible) ,  the 
BBB  quickly  steps  out  of  the  picture.  This 
study  disclosed  no  Instances  (idthough  there 
may  well  be  a  few)  where  a  local  Bureau  had 
aggressively  prodded  a  firm  to  adjust  a  con- 
troversial claim  after  the  firm  had  initially 
refused  to  do  so.  Bureau's  will  urge  a  firm 
to  respond  to  its  initial  "Cxiatomer  Experience 
Record"  inquiry;  but  Invariably  they  will  not 
contest  a  firm's  decision  not  to  adjust  a 
complaint.  One  Bureau  official  acknowledged 
that  "there  Is  not  aggressive  soliciting  of 
replies  from  businesses  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son fc»-  the  insistence  that  the  complaint 
form  be  used — so  as  not  to  antagonize  the 
companies  who  are  members."  '■  Another  Bu- 
re«u  official  Indicated  that  their  complaint 
handling  procedure  was  primarily  directed  at 
"cooling  down  consumer's  tempers." 

When  a  firm  declines  to  adjust  a  com- 
plaint, the  Bureau  will  send  the  complainant 
a  form  letter  which  typically  reads  as 
follows: 

"Per  the  enclosed  copy  of  correspondence 
received  from  the  captioned  fijTn,  this  has  ob- 
viously become  a  confrorersiof  matter.  As  you 
may  know,  the  Better  Business  Bureau  Is  a 
public  service  organisation  voluntarily  main- 
tained by  hundreds  of  business  firms  to  foster 
accurate  advertising.  Informative  selling,  and 
fair  competition:  And  at  the  samne  time,  to 
protect  both  business  and  public  against  un- 
fair and  fraudulent  practices,  Plrma  inter- 
ested In  customer  good  will  usually  give 
prompt  attention  to  complaints  forwarded 
by  the  BBB,  and  do  everything  within  rea- 
son to  satisfy  them.  The  Bureau  fights  fraud 
and  customer  abuse  with  facts.  It  has  no 
way  of  forcing  any  firm  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment and  consequently,  can  be  of  no  further 
assistance  to  you  In  this  Instance.  If  you 
seek  further  assistance  in  this  matter,  we 
suggst  you  consult  legal  counsel." ''  (em- 
phasis added | . 

Bureaus  do  inform  complainants  whose 
disputes  remain  unadjusted  that  "the  record 
of  your  experience  is  now  included  in  otir 
files  and  the  firm's  response  will  be  reflected 
in  our  reports  to  others  who  may  Inquire 
about  the  firm  before  doing  business  with 
It." 

A  number  of  consumer  organizations 
responding  to  Congressman  Rosenthal's 
questlonalre  about  their  dealings  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  reported  that  un- 
resolved complaints  failed  to  show  up  at  a 
later  date  when  inquiries  were  made  by  tele- 
phone regarding  a  firm's  reliability  and  tn- 
tegrtty." 

In  adidtlon  to  the  conflict-of-interest  In- 
herent in  BBB  operations,  there  are  two 
basic  reasons  why  Bureau's  lack  aggressive- 
nesa  In  pursuing  settlements  of  consumer 
complaints:  The  first  is  that  Bureaus  almost 
Invariably  accept  the  firm's  word  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  dispute;   the  second  is  that 


Bureaus    refuse    to    participate    in    matters 
where  a  firm  may  have  violated  the  law. 

The  Legal  Services  Organization  of  In- 
dianapolis provided  an  excellent  example  of 
the  latter  reason : 

"In  the  sample  case  enclosed,  the  com- 
plaining party  purchased  an  automobile 
pursuant  to  a  contract  (exhibit  B  attached 
hereto  and  incorporated  by  reference) .  Upon 
examination  of  the  contrs>ct,  you  will  notice 
at  least  8  Truth-In-Lendlng  violations  and  8 
Indiana  Retail  Sales  Installment  Act  viola- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  the  BBB  did  not 
maJce  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
legal  subject  matter  which  is  tjrpical  ot  their 
operations.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  BBB 
ignored  all  the  statutory  violations  which 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  contract.  This 
experience,  unfortunately,  Is  typical  of  the 
disregard  of  consumer  rights  entertained 
Isle)  by  the  BBB."  » 

The  Western  Idaho  Legal  Aid  Group  cited 
another  example  of  how  the  local  BBB  re- 
fused to  pursue  a  complaint  against  a  service 
station  because  of  its  legal  implications.  The 
station  was  subsequently  declared  by  a  court 
to  have  violated  consumer  laws. 

Unforttmately,  most  consumers  who  fall 
to  get  satisfaction  from  the  BBB  complaint 
handling  procedures,  do  not  further  pursue 
available  legal  remedies:  "Indeed,  the  sub- 
mission by  the  consumer  of  his  complaint  to 
the  BBB  often  serves  to  imply  a  definitive 
adjudication  of  the  matter — ^Invariably 
against  the  consumer.  Such  practices,  as  this, 
which  create  false  security,  which  relegate 
consumer  complaints  to  stale  files  and  which 
rarely,  if  ever,  resolve  Just  claims,  must  be 
exposed  as  detrimental  to  the  consuming 
public."  '<'  Stated  another  way,  the  consumer 
is  urged  by  the  BBB  to  bring  his  problems  to 
them,  to  expend  his  energy  in  their  system, 
and  is  often  left  with  no  resolution  to  his 
problem. 

This  pattern  was  oonfiirmed  by  one  BBB 
employee  who  said  that  he  had  his  best  re- 
sults in  the  beginning  of  his  employment 
when  he  achieved  a  success  rate  of  75%  on 
consumer  complaints.  He  said  he  did  so,  by 
badgering  and  threatening  a  company  if  he 
thought  a  complaint  was  Justified,  Because 
a  number  of  businesses  complained  to  the 
Bureau  manager  about  his  techniques,  he  is 
now  required  to  follow  typical  BBB  complaint 
handling  procedures.  He  stated  that  his  suc- 
cess rate  has  fallen  off  to  approximately  2i'i  . 

Since  BBBs  do  not  persist  with  firms  be- 
yond the  Initial  contact,  their  acceptance  as 
final  of  a  firm's  determination  on  a  complaint 
would  become  academic,  except  that  an  un- 
satisfactory adjustment  should  show  up  later 
in  a  firm's  BBB  file.  Unfortunately,  It  is  im- 
possible to  count  on  this  ultimate  sanction 
because  Bureau's  are  Interested  only  in 
whether  a  firm  Is  unllini/  to  adjust;  and  not 
with  the  fairness  of  the  ultimate  adjustment, 
if  any.  This  bias  toward  accepting  a  firm's 
word  as  to  the  equity  of  the  adjustment,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  statement  of  the  Akron. 
Ohio  BBB  that  "if  a  company  advises  us  that 
it  has  adjusted  a  complaint  to  a  customers 
satisfaction  we  pass  that  word  along  to  the 
customer  with  a  request  that  he  advise  us 
if  he  has  any  further  questions."  Consumer 
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groups  are  Invariably  critical  of  this  pro- 
cedure: •■The  principal  criticism  we  have  re- 
ceived of  the  BBB  Is  that  It  closes  the  case 
when  the  member  writes  a  letter  to  the  com- 
plaining consumer,  whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumer Is  satisfied  with  the  BBB  member's 
response  "^  The  Chicago  office  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  observed  that  "BBBs  ef- 
forts to  conciliate  or  mediate  consumer-ven- 
dor disputes  appear  to  have  little  value  to 
consumers  because  of  a  fundamental  Inabil- 
ity to  resolve  a  question  of  fact.  BBB's  warn- 
ing reports  suffer  from  inability  to  resolve 
disputed  factual  questions.  If  a  vendor  re- 
plies to  a  BBB  inquiry  with  any  assertion 
that  appears  to  raise  a  disputed  question,  the 
Instance  may  be  taken  out  of  the  category 
of  unsatisfied  complaints  and  the  Instance 
may  be  regarded  as  neutraJized  and  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  warning  report.  Accordingly, 
violators  capable  of  responding  to  BBB  in- 
quiries rcith  impressive  letters  composed  of 
broad  assertions  tend  to  receive  innocuous 
references."  [emphasis  ours). 

Claims  of  success 

Most  local  Bureaus  claim  an  Incredibly 
high  rate  of  success  for  their  complaint  han- 
dling services:  they  range  from  a  low  of  50'"o 
(Dallas,  BBB)  to  95%  (Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama). Other  Bureaus  claim  varying  degrees 
of  successful  adjustments  of  consumer  com- 
plaints as  follows:  South  Florida  BBB 
(50%);  Akron,  Ohio  BBB  (79%);  Omaha 
BBB  (90%);  Mississippi  BBB  (90%).  None 
of  these  Bureaus  indicated  exactly  how  they 
arrived  at  their  figures  of  success. 

Other  Bureaus  (In  our  Judgment,  more 
accurately)  disclaimed  real  knowledge  of  the 
successes  or  failures  of  their  dispute  settle- 
ment services:  the  Washington,  D.C.  Bu- 
reau stated  that  they  "do  not  have  statistics 
on  how  many  were  successfully  resolved."; 
the  Los  Angeles  BBB  stated  that  they  have 
no  present  knowledge  but  that  they  are  In 
the  process  of  preparing  a  special  report  "on 
'  the  causes  and  dispositions  of  these  com- 
plaints"; the  Austin.  Texas  BBB  stated  that 
"present  record-keeping  procedures  do  not 
indicate  the  total  number  which  were  re- 
solved successfully";  the  Guilford  County 
BBB  stated  that  "without  statistics,  we  dont 
know." 

Follow-up  procedures 

While  many  Bureaus  Indicated  that  their 
statements  of  success  were  a  reflection  of 
follow-up  procedures,  it  is  Interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  these  follow-up  pro- 
cedures and  the  validity  of  the  claims  that 
flow  therefrom. 

For  example,  the  general  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  Metropolitan  New  York  BBB 
regarding  successful  settlements  of  com- 
plaints brought  to  its  attention.  Is  based  on 
a  foUowup  letter  to  consumers  which  reads. 
In  part:  "If  this  complaint  has  not  been  ad- 
Justed  to  your  satisfaction,  please  let  us 
know.  If  we  don't  hear  from  you  we  will 
assume  that  it  has  been  adjusted."  [empha- 
sis ours) 

Similarly,  Philadelphia  and  the  Greater 
Salt  Lake  Bureaus  stated  that  they  regard 
complaints  as  satisfactorily  settled  if  they 
do  not  receive  second  complaints  from  the 
same  customer.  This  "liberal"  accounting 
system  is  maintained  in  the  face  of  other 
Bureau's  acknowledgement  that  they  receive 
three  percent  or  less  follow-up  from  consum- 
ers as  to  whether  their  complaints  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved. 

It  is  Incredible,  to  say  the  least,  that  Bu- 
reaus would  base  their  claims  for  successful 
mediation  of  complaints  on  the  absence  of 
a  second  follow-up  letter  from  complainants. 
This  procedure  is  similar  In  rationale  to  the 
now  unlawfxil  "negative  option  buying  pro- 
grams" where  consumers  are  billed  for  mer- 
chandise they  did  not  order.  If  It  la  possible 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  absence  of 
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a  second  response  from  consumers,  it  would 
have  to  be  that  consumers  who  do  not  re- 
ceive satisfaction  from  a  first  letter  to  the 
BBB  probably  would  be  disinclined  to  send 
a  second  letter. 

Although  the  BBB  publicly  proclaims  the 
success  of  its  present  complaint  handling 
methods,  many  Bureaus  privately  acknowl- 
edge the  failure  of  this  program.  A  small  num- 
ber of  Bureau's  around  the  country  ( under 
encouragement  from  the  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus)  are  now  experimenting 
with  voluntary  arbitration  programs  to  re- 
solve disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
The  Cleveland.  Chicago.  Long  Island,  and 
Pittsburgh  BBB's  are  now  Involved  in  such 
arbitration  experiments. 

Acknowledging,  once  again,  that  disputes 
not  in  controversey  and  those  Involving  larger 
stores  are  often  successfully  mediated  by  local 
Bureaus,  the  fact  remains  that  BBB  com- 
plaint handling  services  are  a  failure  when 
firms  refuse,  for  whatever  reason,  to  adjust 
consumer  complaints. 

Survey  of  BBB  complaint  sennces 
A  study  conducted  by  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Consumer  Help  Center  for 
Congressman  Rosenthal  sheds  some  signi- 
ficant light  on  the  real  success  of  BBBs  com- 
plaint handling  procedures.  Interviews  with 
ten  consumers  who  had  registered  complaints 
with  the  Washington,  DC.  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  1970  and  1971  showed  that  only  two 
had  had  their  complaints  satisfactorily  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Bureau.  Eight  received  no  as- 
sistance from  the  Better  Business  Bureau  at 
all  In  resolving  their  disputes  with  sellers. 
This  small  but  random  sample,  provides  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  unreliability  of  BBB 
complaint  handling  success  claims. 

Of  the  twenty-one  consumer  groups  ques- 
tioned about  the  Bureaus  complaint  handling 
services,  sixteen  responded  that  they  were 
"poor  to  fair.  EUid  only  five  indicated  that 
they  were  good.-' 

X.    BBB   COMMUNICATION    WTTH    CONSUMERS    AND 
CONSUMER  ACCESS  TO   BBB  SERVICES 

Telephone  service 

It  Is  freely  acknowledged  by  Bureau  of- 
ficials that  40%  of  the  total  calls  made  to 
local  Bureaus  do  not  get  through.'*  Many 
Bureaus  simply  have  too  few  telephone  lines 
and  or  operators;  some,  such  as  the  Chicago 
BBB.  have  extremely  limited  business  hours 
during  which  they  can  be  reached  by  tele- 
phone. All  but  one  of  33  local  consumer  or- 
ganizations reported  to  Congressman  Rosen- 
thal that  they  experience  substantial  dif- 
ficulty In  getting  through  by  telephone  to 
BBB  offices.  A  meaningful  effort  by  the  Coun- 
cil Is  now  underway  to  expand  telephone 
service  to  local  Bureaus. 

Di.^semination  of  information 

The  Council  and  local  Bureau's  have  gone 
to  considerable  lengths  to  publish  materials 
designed  to  educate  consumers  against  abu- 
sive practices  in  the  marketplace.  Most  are 
directed  toward  middle-income  consumers; 
but  a  not  Inconsiderable  number  are  ad- 
dressed to  low-income   consumers. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  best  Informa- 
tion concerning  abusive  practices'  including 
names  of  offending  firms  (mostly  out  of  the 
BBBs  Immediate  neighborhood),  is  circu- 
lated only  to  BBB  members  and  not  to  the 
public  at  large: 

"The  Bulletins  each  Bureau  publishes  are 
only  circulated  to  the  business  members  of 
the  Bureau.  The  bulletins  are  not  generally 
distributed  to  consumers  and,  therefore,  the 
educational  purpose  of  the  old  Bureau  of 
Corporations  is  not  present  in  the  Bureau. 
These  bulletins  sire  not  published  or  parts 
are  not  published  in  various  news  or  com- 
munication media  of  a  community,  thus  they 
do  not  provide  education  to  the  consumers 
they  serve.  Bureau's  state  that  they  might  be 
sued  by  the  businesses  they  write  about,  for 
libel  or  slander  and,  therefore,  they  are  very 
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careful  not  to  publish  anything  about  these 
off-ending  businesses.  This  Is  especially  true 
If  the  company  Is  one  of  the  larger  ones  in 
their  community."  ■* 

One  Indication  that  these  "bulletins"  or 
"Shield"  publications  are  not  available  to 
the  general  public.  Is  that  they  sometimes 
contain  private  mes.sages  to  member  firms 
such  as  the  Bureau's  "unlisted  telephone 
number  "  ■" 

Accordingly.  It  Is  Important  to  understand 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  best  BBB  literature" 
never  reaches  the  average  consumer. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan  Den- 
ver summed  it  up  in  this  way:  "The  only  re- 
sponse taken  by  our  BBB  In  dealing  with 
flagrantly  defrauding  merchants  is  to  name 
the  merchant  and  describe  his  operation  in 
a  newsletter.  This  newsletter  is  not  widely 
distributed  to  the  general  public,  and  it  is 
unclear  how  one  gets  on  the  mailing  list.  For 
example,  this  office  has  requested  on  several 
occasions  to  be  sent  copies  of  the  newsletter. 
All  such  requests  have  been  ignored.  It  Is 
clear,  however,  that  the  general  public  la 
not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  news- 
letter." 

XI    IMPACT  OF  BBB  OPERATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  TRAOI 
COMMISSION  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ACTTVITIES 

One  of  the  Important  ways  to  Judge  the 
Better  Business  Bureau's  contribution  to  Jus- 
tice in  the  marketplace  Is  to  examine  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  its  cooperation  with  offi- 
cial law  enforcement  agencies  In  combating 
unlawful  consumer  practices.  All  the  Bureaus 
maintain  a  firm  "hands  off"  policy  toward 
consumer  grievances  and  marketplace  prac- 
tices which  may  violate  federal,  state  or  local 
laws.  Nevertheless,  all  Bureaus  answering 
Congressman  Rosenthal's  questionnaire  ex- 
pressed an  abiding  interest  in  and  commit- 
ment to  referring  such  matters  to  the  appro- 
priate law  enforcement  authorities. 

In  studying  the  overall  operations  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  this  office  asked  regional 
offices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  "how 
helpful  Is  the  BBB  In  providing  you  with 
Information  on  anti-consumer  practices  of 
local  businesses?"  Most  regional  offices  re- 
plying, confirmed  that  local  Bureau's  per- 
mitted complete  access  to  their  files  and  re- 
ferred cases  to  their  offices  under  Informal 
agreements — mostly  upon  request  by  the 
Commission.  A  few  Bureaus  systematically 
forward  office  matters  which  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  FTC  consideration. 

Lack  of  BBB  aggressiveness 

PTC  regional  offices  found  local  Bureaus  to 
be  sluggish  with  respect  to  referral  of  relevant 
complaints.  The  Los  Angeles  regional  offloe 
of  the  FTC.  for  example,  reported  that:  "the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  will  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
concerning  complaints  they  have  received 
against  members  and  non-members.  How- 
ever, the  respons*"  at  times  is  guarded  and 
somewhat  reluctant  if  one  of  their  major 
members  Is  involved.  We  have  no  formal  or 
informal  agreement  with  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  in  our  region  providing  for  on 
exchange  of  information  on  anti-consumer 
practices.  Occasionally,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  will  forward  a  complaint  to  us."  The 
Chicago  FTC  stated  that  "this  office  has  no 
formal  or  informal  agreements  with  BBB. 
BBB's  files  have  been  made  readily  accessi- 
ble; however,  there  was  little  or  no  initiative 
by  BBB  personnel  to  suggest  or  Identify  po- 
tential witnesses,  or  to  provide  any  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  law  enforcement."  The 
Washington  DC,  regional  office  of  the  Com- 
mission wrote  that  "the  Better  Business 
Bureau  is  very  helpful  to  us  as  a  source  of 
complaints  and  background  Information  on 
the  business  practices  of  local  firms,  where 
we  go  In  and  request  access  to  their  files 
with  reference  thereto.  They  do  not  ordi- 
narily forward  such  information  to  us  erf 
their  own  TOlition.  "  The  Seattle  FTC  region- 
al office  stated  that  Bureau's  cooperate  "to 
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the  fullest  extent  In  providing  thU  office 
with  information  on  antl-conromer  prac- 
tices of  local  buaineeMs.  OeneraDy,  inforxna- 
tlon  Is  provided  In  response  to  spedflo  re- 
quests and  consists  of  fuU  Information  In 
their  flies." 

AU  rrc  regional  offices  stated  that  local 
Bureaus  were  fully  cooperative  with  respect 
to  their  relations  with  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission offices.  Most  regional  offices  fouxMl 
that  local  BBBs  lacked  Initiative  in  referring 
complaints.  Some,  however,  such  as  the  At- 
lanta, Georgia;  Kansas  City,  Bflssonrl;  Cleve- 
land, New  Tork,  San  Francisco;  and  New 
Orleans  regional  offices  of  the  FTC  found 
information  BBB  fUes  to  be  most  helpful. 
FTC  actions  based  on  BBB  referrals 

FTC  regional  offices  were  requested  to  state 
the  total  number  of  FTC  actions  which  origi- 
nated from  cases  brought  to  their  attention 
by  local  BBBs  In  19«9  througb  1970.  The  re- 
sults ore  summarteed  In  tb*  following  UMm: 
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>  Mudi  less  than  1  percent 

>  Investiiations. 

■  Insifnihcant  number. 
•  less  than  1  percent 
'  Minimai. 

The  disparity  between  the  BBB's  promise, 
on  tbe  one  band,  and  performance,  on  the 
other,  waa  Illustrated  by  a  stotement  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  George  C.  Young,  President  of 
the  Clnclnnattl  Better  Business  Bureau.  A 
personal  friend  of  the  president  of  the  Cln- 
cinnattl  BBB  stated  that  "Mt.  Young  teUs 
me  that  the  Cleveland  office  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  practically  no  work 
In  the  entire  community  In  matters  of  viola- 
tion Involving  Regulation  Z  (Truth-ln- 
Lendlng)  because  of  the  Bureau's  careful  re- 
view of  all  advertising  of  credit  terms  and 
Its  work  with  advertising  media  to  get  com- 
plLanoe  of  advertisers  prior  to  publication."  ■ 
A  check  with  the  Cleveland  regional  office  of 
the  Federal  Trade  CommlsBlon,  which  ad- 
ministers that  area,  disclosed  that  during 
1970-1971,  the  Cleveland  FTC  office  handled 
630  Truth-ln-Lendlng  violations. 

Although  all  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon 
offices  acknowledged  the  cooperative  attitude 
of  local  Better  Btisiness  Bureaus  and  stated 
that  their  Information  was  sometimes  of 
value;  the  overwhelming  concensus  seemed 
to  be  that  Bureau's  lacked  Initiative  and  drive 
In  bringing  violations  of  federal  consumer 
protection  laws  to  the  attention  of  the  re- 
gional FTC  office.  This  conclusion  would  seem 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  small  number  of  FTC 
actions  which  resulted  from  Better  Business 
Bureau  referrals. 

XII.     BBB     ATTITUDE     TOWARD     GOVXaNMENT 
REGULATION 

Because  Better  Business  Bureau's  at  the 
local  level  and  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureau  at  the  national  level  are  aon^M1s«d, 
In  the  main,  of  some  of  the  most  prestigious 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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business  firms  and  trad*  associations,  on* 
high-ranking  Federal  Trade  Commission  offi- 
cial sUted  that  the  BBB  can  assure  defeat 
or  paasags  of  oonsuaasr  protsctlon  bills  in 
Stats  Lsglslatuies  and,  to  a  Issaer  extent,  at 
ths  Federal  level.  Tbs  Pri«ident-a«neral 
Manager  of  the  South  Florid*  BBB  stated  that 
one  of  "the  most  Important  and  most  effec- 
tive parts  of  Better  Btislscss  Bureau  work"  Is 
their  function  "as  a  consulting  agency  to 
legislative  bodies,  cspecUUy  at  the  local  and 
state  level.  As  a  primary  sounding  board  for 
consumer  programs,  wc  are  a  very  Importsint 
source  of  Information  coneemlng  needed  leg- 
Islatlod  in  the  consumer  interest."  " 

Barring  a  poll  of  all  fifty  state  legislatures, 
it  la  difficult  to  sum  up  the  role  BBB's  have 
played  in  recommending  new  Consumer  leg- 
islation or  In  supporting  or  opposing  pending 
legislation.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  num- 
ber of  local  Better  Buatneas  Bureau's  have 
taken  an  active  role  in  opposition  to  crucial 
fadnal,  state  and  local  consumer  protection 
legislation. 

The  ambivalence  of  many  local  Bureau's 
with  respect  to  the  consumer  movement  in 
general  and  specific  consumer  legislation  tn 
partletilar,  is  a  fact  of  life  iriilch  all  con- 
sumers should  undsrstand.  Nothing  moti- 
vates BBB  activities  mote  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  "for  good  or  iU,  the  19Wn  will  be 
marked  as  the  decade  when  consumerism 
became  a  political  reality  and  a  potent  force 
m  the  nation*  commercial  marketplace." 
[emphasis  ours]. 

The  ambivalence  <rf  the  BBB's  attitude  to- 
ward the  consumer  movement  is  manifested 
m  a  number  of  ways:  by  Its  opposition  to 
much  needed  consumer  legislation  at  the 
same  time  that  it  acknowledges  deflcien- 
ciea  in  the  marketplaoe,  by  scathing  attacks 
against  leading  eonsumsr  advocates  •■  at  the 
same  time  that  it  ssrics  to  enlist  consumer 
support  and  confidence;  by  the  Bureau's 
steadfast  denial  tbat  it  is  directing  the  pur- 
chases of  consumers  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  promoting  its  information  and  com- 
plaint ^fT>«^l1Tlg  services. 

The  BBB's  alarm  over  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  encroachment  of  federal  power  on 
free-enterprise  turf,  is  reflected  In  numerous 
statements  of  Bureau  officials:  "The  purpose 
of  the  consumer  movement  Is  to  create  sus- 
picion In  the  marketplace.  The  majority  of 
businessmen  are  honest  and  ethical,  but  if 
yon  paas  a  law  to  stop  tbose  right  on  the 
fence,  the  majority  auffer  as  well  as  the  mi- 
nority. That's  why  self-regulaUon  U  the  beat 
thing.  Free  enterprise  Is  our  method.  Free- 
dom of  choice.  We  try  to  be  impartial  In  the 
marketplace." 

As  a  general  matter,  the  B\ireau's  philos- 
ophy is  that  the  business  community  can 
accomplish  far  more  In  abating  antlconsumer 
practices  and  at  a  far  less  cost  than  the  fed- 
eral government  can.  The  president  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Mew  York  BBB  states  that  "If 
government  agencies  would  get  out  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  business  of  voluntary 
rededlcatlon  and  self-regulation  where  they 
dont  belong  and  spend  their  time,  resources 
and  personnel  on  enforcing  the  law  as  they 
are  supposed  to  do,  we  wouldn't  be  facing 
many  of  the  problems  that  we  face  today." 
In  short,  both  the  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  BBB  operations  can  be  traced, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  business  ccHnmunl- 
ty's  desire  to  forestall  additional  government 
regulation  of  the  marketplace  and  counter- 
act the  continuing  barrace  of  consumer  crit- 
icism against  business  practices. 

The  Bureau's  opposition  to  Increased  Fed- 
eral visibility  In  the  marketplace  has  a  prac- 
tical side  as  well.  The  President  of  the  Cleve- 
land Bureau  reported  that  as  federal  regula- 
tion Increases,  local  business  firms  have  "de- 
creased rather  than  Increased  their  financial 
support.  Typical  Is  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
prime  local  business  that  had  sui>ported  the 
Cleveland  Bureau  for  over  16  years  in  which 
the  man  states,  '  .  .  .  after  long  and  careful 
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consideration  we  have  decided  to  dlacontlnue 
our  membership.  We  regret  this  action,  but 
feel  that  the  entry  of  government  and  na- 
tional organlzationa  Into  the  field  of  con- 
sumer protection  renders  this  function 
largely  unnecessary  on  a  local  level.'  " 

Notwithstanding  the  expolence  of  the 
Cleveland  Bureavi,  there  is  no  visible  trend 
toward  a  reducti<Mi  In  membership  In  local 
BBB's.  On  the  contrary,  growth  seems  to  be 
rapid  with  plans  for  an  infusion  of  money 
from  the  Council  of  BBB's.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, the  Bureaus'  tend  to  resist  the  enact- 
ment of  new  consumer  protection  law*  and 
any  expansion  In  the  authority  of  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  New  Orleaxu  regional  office 
of  the  Federal  Trade  CommtsBion  obso^ved 
that  "Some  Bureau  managers  Ubor  under 
the  view  that  they  were  in  ttie  ecnsumer 
protection  business  first  and  that  any  federal. 
state  or  local  agency  is  not  a  partner  but  a 
oompetitor  trying  to  drive  tbcm  out  of  busi- 
ness. Tlterefore,  they  are  great  prop<ments 
of  the  fact  that  the  laws  presently  on  the 
books  ere  satisfactory  if  they  are  J-ust  en- 
forced." 

BBB  opposition  to  new  consumer  protec- 
tion laws  takes  many  forms.  Most  of  their 
efforts  are  conducted  behind  the  scenes  and 
Involve  educating  business  firms  to  the  osten- 
sible evil  of  further  consumer  protection 
legislation.  For  example,  it  is  widely  agreed 
that  two  of  the  moat  important  consumer 
bills  ever  before  the  Congress  are  those  to 
establish  an  Independent  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  enactment  of  Consumer 
Class  Action  legislation.  In  its  November 
1970  issue  of  "BBB  Facta,"  the  Cleveland  BBB 
hod  the  f (blowing  to  say  about  those  bills: 
"Now.  two  of  the  most  far  reaching  and 
earthshaklng  legislative  developments  ever 
to  darken  the  Am«1can  marketing  scene: 
Consumer  protection  bUl.  This  agency  would 
have  an  Investigatory  function,  with  pow«- 
to  subpoena  books  and  records  concerning 
any  and  all  "needs.  Interests  and  problems 
of  consumers.'  Ilils  proposed  'snpo*  agency' 
could  look  Into  every  aspect  at  your  business 
and  puMlclze  its  findings. 

"Consumer  Class  Action  Act.  One  of  the 
current  'In'  proposals  <rf  the  racial  'ctwisumer 
protectors'  encourage  class  action  law  suite 
by  groups  of  consumers  against  man-ofac- 
turers,  distributors  and  retollera.  'CcmBumtr 
Chop  Logic'  Is  that  the  quickest  way  to  elim- 
inate all  alleged  deception  and  all  errors  c^ 
commission  and  omission  from  the  nuffket- 
ploce  would  be  to  pass  legislation  to  make  it 
easy  and  profitable  for  lawyer  to  sue  on 
behalf  of  'classes'  of  consumers.  Let  the  seller 
beware!  Make  It  so  expensive  <»'  make  it  so 
nsky  that  no  one  will  dare  have  a  product 
or  a  package  or  a  label  or  a  price  comparison 
or  a  product  claim  that  a  government  bureau 
could  decide  might  be  deceptive  or  in  viola- 
tion of  any  officitkl  rules  and  regulations. 
Let's  face  facts^no  lawyer  is  going  to  waste 
time  suing  a  fringe  operatM'  in  a  ghetto  area. 
There  would  be  no  profit!  The  targets  for 
'class  action'  suits  would  be  established 
companies — those  from  whom  a  Judgment 
could  be  collected  if  obtained.  Business 
should  be  alert  to  the  full  Impact  these  laws 
can  make  on  the  marketplace." 

Those  who  follow  consumer  Issues  know 
that  there  has  been  substantial  abuse  across 
the  country  In  the  area  of  "door-to-door" 
sales  practices.  In  the  00th  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  placing  restrictions  on 
door-to-door  sales  contracts.  Currently,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  considering  the 
promulgation  of  a  Trade  Regulation  Rule  In 
this  area.  Notwithstanding  the  demonstrated 
need  for  protection  tn  this  area,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  substantial  BBB  opposition  to  such 
legislation.  In  a  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc.  publication,  entitled  "The  Right 
of  Free  Men  to  Engage  In  Iiegltlmate  Busi- 
ness." "  the  Bureau  wrote  that  "Some  Com- 
munities have  passed  ordinances  which  are 
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prohibitive  of  direct  selling.  Some  have 
adopted  registration  rectvarementa  with  long 
waiting  periods  before  the  direct  s^er  can 
legally  go  to  work.  Others  have  levied  fees 
that.  In  the  aggregate,  Impose  an  Intolerable 
toll  on  legitimate  direct  selling  firms  and  the 
people  selling  their  merchandise.  Regardless 
of  how  well-intentioned,  these  and  other 
similar  restrictive  ordinances  are  in  effect 
prohibitive  of  direct  selling  because  the  sur- 
vival of  honest  direct  selling  Is  jeopardized 
by  such  discriminatory  restrictions.  Any  gov- 
ernmental unit  has.  of  course,  the  right  valid- 
ly to  exercise  Its  tax  and  police  powers.  One 
may  ask,  however,  whether  these  powers 
should  be  exercised  in  a  prohibitive  manner, 
singling  out  direct  selling — from  all  other 
forms  of  selling — for  regulation,  taxation  and 
other  discriminatory  measures?  The  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  believes  that  such 
legislation  violates  the  spirit  of  fair  play  that 
has  made  American  business  great." 

The  National  BBB  publication  pointed  out 
that  "direct  selling  is  a  local  business"  in- 
volving automobile  dealers,  bakeries,  dairy- 
men, department  stores,  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  appliance  dealers,  frozen 
food  deaJers,  gas  companies,  insurance  agents 
and  agencies. 

In  the  fall  of  1970.  the  president  of  the 
Clnclnnattl  Better  Business  Bureau  was 
among  15  trade  association  and  other  busi- 
ness executives  wno  spoke  against  a  propteseU 
City  ordinance  requiring  the  licensing  of  all 
door-to-door  sales  personnel.  The  Bureau 
president,  George  C.  Young,  testified  "that 
there  are,  through  the  BBB  and  other  chan- 
nels, successful  voluntary  means  available 
to  correct  most  consumer  problems.'* 

This  office  has  received,  in  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  unverified  statements  alleging  that 
local  BBS's  In  various  psirts  of  the  country 
have  opposed  the  enactment  of  nevk  consum- 
er protection  laws.  It  has  been  alleged,  for 
example,  that  the  veto  by  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  of  two  City  Council 
Ordinances  requiring  the  licensing  of  travel 
agencies  and  proof  of  advertising  claims, 
were  Inspired  by  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
BBB.  The  Association  of  California  con- 
sumers alleges  that  the  BBB  of  San  Fran- 
cisco urged  Its  members  to  impose  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  official  Consumer  Agency  In 
that  city.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Cleveland 
reported  that  the  Cleveland  BBB  has  opposed 
many  consumer  protection  laws.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  League  of  Utah  Consumers 
both  stated  that  their  respective  BBC's  lacked 
Initiative  in  urging  the  enactment  of  needed 
consumer  reforms. 

xin.  AVAn-ABiLrrY  or  free  air  time  to  bbb's 
Many  radio  and  TV  stations  across  the 
country  make  available  to  BBS's  the  use  of 
free  air  time.  The  Better  Business  Bureau 
Itself  estimates  that  4,000  radio  i.nd  TV  spots 
are  made  available  free  of  charge  to  BBSs 
each  year.»» 

The  Chicago  BBB  reported  that  in  1970. 
It  received  the  free  use  of  640  TV  spots  and 
527  radio  spots.  The  Cincinnati  Bureau  stated 
that  In  1970  it  received  $10,000  worth  of  pub- 
lic service  time  donated  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations.  In  that  city.  WSI  aired  at 
no  charge.  167  15-second  announcements  sup- 
plied by  the  Bureau  and  valued  at  $3  250. 
WCIN  contributed  40  30-second  messages  per 
month  and  WLW  ran  30  in  two  weeks.  Other 
stations  in  the  Cincinnati  area  also  con- 
tributed free  time. 

In  its  October  1970  "Newsletter",  the  Cin- 
cinnati Bureau  publicly  thanked  those  sta- 
tions for  their  contribution  of  free  air  time, 
as  follows:  "The  Bureau  publicly  thanks  all 
local  electronic  media  for  their  great  contri- 
bution toward  developing  more  satisfied  cus- 
tomers of  responsible  businesses  and  adver- 
tisers: cutting  down  the  number  of  and  pro- 
viding less  jxistifiable  reason  for  govern- 
mental  inroads   into  our  private  enterprise 
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system  or  adding  new  restrictive  laics  in  the 
name  of  consumer  protection."  [emphasis 
ours]. 

The  1970  Annual  Report  of  the  BBB  of 
Baltimore  states  that  it  received  without 
charge  "thousands  of  radio  and  television 
announcements". 

Pursuant  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  can  grant  licenses  only  if  the 
public  convenience,  interest,  or  necessity  will 
be  served  thereby.  The  Commission  requires 
a  licensee  to  ascertain  Its  community's  needs 
and  to  program  accordingly.  In  this  way,  the 
licensees  satisfy  their  statutory  requirement 
of  public  service.  It  is  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment, that  all  radio  and  television  stations 
provide  free  air  time  to  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  AmerU 
can  Cancer  Society. 

Given  the  business  bias  which  motivates 
BBB  philosophy  and  activity.  It  Is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  granting  of  free  air  time 
to  Bureaus  by  radio  and  TV  licensees  serve 
the  "public  Interest,  convenience,  and  ne- 
cet  jity"  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  "spots"  by  charitable  organizations 
do.  Because  BBB  spot  announcements  in- 
evitably promote  the  "official  line"  of  the 
business  community,  serious  questions  are 
raised  over  the  propriety  and  even  legality 
of  the  furnishing  of  free  air  time  to  local 
Bureaus. 

We  do  not  seek  to  leave  the  impression  that 
BBB  spot  announcements  are  devoid  of  pub- 
lic merit.  We  do  not  suggest  that  free  air 
time  be  denied  to  all  BBB  announcements  in 
all  areas  in  which  they  are  situated.  We  do 
seriously  question,  however,  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  providing  free  air  time  as  a  pub- 
lic service  to  a  Better  Business  Bureau  which 
has,  as  an  overriding  mission,  the  forestall- 
ment  of  government  intervention  in  the  mar- 
ketplace when  events  have  demonstrated 
overwhelmingly  the  need  for  such  interven- 
tion. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  "This  is  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus.  Inc  .  Published  by  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC.  A  June  1971  Council  Publication  entitled 
"Better  Business  Bureau  Membership  Roster", 
lists  only  133  O.  S.  Bureaus. 

^Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  October 
1970,  nnge  179. 

'  Statement  by  H.  Bruce  Palmer.  President. 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus.  Inc.,  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  June  7.  1971  During  the  same  peri- 
od, the  President's  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
received  approximately  60,000  letters  and 
3.500  phone  calls  from  consumers. 

'  "This  is  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus.  Inc.",  November  1971. 

■  Interview  wtlh  Woodrow  Wlrsig,  June  18, 
1971, 

'■  Letter  from  Marvin  E.  Sykes,  Executive 
Director,  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Guilford 
County,  Greensboro.  North  Carolina,  July  2 
1971. 

Footnotes  and  references  ■  through  '■  not 
furnished. 

''  "The  Age  of  The  Consumer",  1970  Annual 
Report  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Bal- 
timore. 

'^  July  12.  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  Ralph  Smathers, 
President,  Better  Business  Bureau  of  South 
Florida. 

"July  12,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  Robert  H.  Ramsey, 
President,  Cleveland  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. 

"Statement  by  H.  Bruce  P.ilmer.  Presi- 
dent, CouncU  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
before  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  p.  7. 

»^  July  15,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  Woodrow  Wirslg, 
President. 
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"  July  15,  1971,  letter  to  Congr«san»an  Ben 
Jamln  S.  Rosenthal  frc«n  Woodro-w  Wlrsls 
President,  BBB  of  Metropolitan  New  York! 

'■The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Dallas 
computes  membership  dues  "on  sliding  scale 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  firm 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  lU  emplove^ 
or  as  categorized  by  the  firm  Itself."  The  BBB 
of  Guilford  County  computes  its  dues  in  th. 
same  manner. 

'-Other  Bureaus,  such  as  those  In  Wash 
ington,  D.C.;  San  Francisco;  Akron  Ohio- 
Rocky  Mountain  (Denver);  Birmingham" 
Alabama,  provide  for  a  one  year  requirement' 

'A  number  of  Bureaus  provide  that  sub- 
sidiaries of  companies  which  have  a  aood 
record  at  BBBs  in  other  cities  need  not  ^ 
the  time  requirement. 

''  BBB,  Cleveland— "Membership  stand- 
ards. 

^'  The  Washington.  DC.  BBB  requires  ac- 
ceptance not  merely  by  the  full  board  of 
mme'if'^'  **"'  *^  ^^  *^  membership  com- 

-  "The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer"  Julv  o 
1966.  '      ' 

-•  Ibid. 

■'  Mr.  Murray  Plavner,  former  Director  of 
Development,  National  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  former  salesman  for 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  Better  Business 
Bureaus. 

-'  Response  to  Rosenthal  questionnaire  re- 
garding Better  Business  Bureaus:  Memoran- 
dum  to  Assistant  General  Council  John  R 
Ferguson  from  Richard  Sheldon,  Assistant 
Regional  Director,  Chicago  Regional  Office 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

-•'  Ibid,  pps.  2-3. 

-  The  Washington  Post.  "Potomac  Maza- 
zine".  November  7,  1971,  p.  17. 

^  A  very  few  Bureaua  reported  to  Congress- 
man Rosenthal  that  they  have  future  plans 
for  the  inclusion  of  consumer  representation 
on  the  Boards  of  Directors.  Several  Bureaus 
have  consumer  advisory  councils,  which  In- 
clude consumers,  but  which  have  no  active 
voice  in  the  day-to-day  policy  decisions  of 
tiie  Bureau. 

-■"  Memorandum  to  Congressman  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal  from  Patrick  D.  Breeden,  Attor- 
ney, New  Orleans  Regional  office.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  page  3,  July  16,  1971. 

*  July  30,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S  Rosenthal,  from  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  page  2. 

■■"  From  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan 
New  York. 

^  Kenneth  J.  Bostock,  University  of  Wash- 
ington Law  Sudent,  third  year. 

"■'  Tlie  BBB  welcoming  letter  stated  In  part: 
"It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  you  as  a  member 
of  the  Bureau.  We  believe  that  this  will  prove 
to  be  a  mutually  advantageous  relationship. 
On  behalf  of  our  officers  and  directors,  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation of  your  support  and  we  are  sure 
that  your  membership  will  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment, [emphasis  ours|.  We  suggest  that  you 
proudly  display  our  BBB  membership  plaque. 
Not  only  is  it  designed  to  ward  off  unwanted 
solicitors,  but  it  will  Inform  your  customers 
that  your  firm  is  a  BBB  member." 

"  See  Advertising  Age  Maga::ine,  Decem- 
ber 7.  1970;  and  testimony  of  H.  Bruce  Pal- 
mer before  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small   Business    (June  7.   1971).  page  4. 

■'■'  Advertising  Age  Magazine,  December  7, 
1970. 

"  New-!  relea.se.  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus.  Inc  .  November  18.   1971. 

■■■  National  Better  Business  Bureau  Opera- 
tions Report  1D67.  p.  5. 

"  Actually,  the  figure  of  one  tenth  of  one 
percent  may  be  lower.  Some  of  the  local 
Bureaus  reporting  to  Congressman  Rosenthal 
included  in  the  figure  of  firms  expelled,  flrnas 
-.vho^e  new  membership  applications  were 
denied 
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»  Rochester  Vemocntt  and  Chronicle.  Sept. 
13,  1971,  page  8D. 

.0  Issue  of  Sept.  20,  1971,  pa«e  6D. 

«The  manager  of  the  Rochester  Bureau 
explained  that  "we  omitted  the  names  In  the 
oast  primarily  because  the  news  media  shied 
away  from  using  them.  Our  material  gen- 
erally had  a  better  chance  of  getting  In  the 
newsp^er  or  on  the  air  If  we  didn't  name 
ixames  "  The  bureau  manager  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
consistently  did  print  the  names  of  firms  It 
had  discovered  committing  anti-consumer 
practices. 

"Douglas  Tlndal,  Managing  Director,  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington, Interview. 

"July  8,  1969,  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Western    New     York     (Buffalo)     "Bulletin", 

page  1. 

"Project.  "The  Direct  Selling  Industry:  An 
Empirical  Study."  UCLA  Law  Review,  Volume 
16  (AprU,  1968),  pages  940-942,  reported  In  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal. 

"August  6.  1971.  letter  to  Congressman 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  from  Peter  D.  Jacob- 
son,   Attorney   at   Law,   Consumer   Division, 

p.  2. 

"July  9,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  Wilbur  C.  Lather- 
berry,  Consumer  Law  specialist. 

"Name  omitted  to  preserve  individual's 
right  of  privacy. 

♦''July  16,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  Patrick  D.  Breenen, 
Attorney,  New  Orleans  Regional  Office,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  pages  2-3. 

"July  15,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  John  T.  Hanklns, 
Acting  Regional  Director,  Kansas  City  Re- 
gional Office,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
pages. 

^' July  16,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  Michael  J.  Vltaie, 
Regional     Director,     Washington,     D.C.     Re- 
gional   Office,    Federal    Trade    Commission, 
page  2. 

"July  16,  1971.  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  J.  N.  Pike,  Acting 
Director,  Los  Angeles  Regional  Office.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  page    1. 

^June  17,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  from  James  Rode, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

'^  July  16,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  J.  N.  Pike,  Los  An- 
geles Regional  Office  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

^  July  21,  1971,  letter  from  Carol  Emerllng, 
Cleveland  Regional  Office.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Page  1. 

'-■July  15,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ros- 
enthal from  John  T.  Hanklns,  Acting  Region- 
al Director,  Kansas  City  Regional  Office,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Page  3. 

"July  20,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  from  Raymond  J.  Lloyd, 
Regional  Director,  San  Pranclaoo  Regional 
Office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
page  2. 

•"New  Orleans  Regional  Office:  Chicago 
Regional  Office;  Washington,  D.C.  Regional 
Office. 

•"June  24,  1971,  letter  to  Oongreasman 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  from  Allan  Nelgher. 
President.  Connecticut  Consumer  Associa- 
tion. 

"The  Richmond  BBB  Is  one  that  fre- 
quently refuses  to  disclose  whether  a  firm 
Is  a  member  of  that  Bureau. 

"Letter  to  Congressman  Rosenthal  from 
W.  Dan  Bell,  President  July  15,  1971. 

"Association  of  California  Consumers, 
Sausallto  Legal  Services  Organization  of 
Indianapolis;  Kansas  City  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation; Washington  State  Committee  on 
Consumer  IntereeU;  The  Legal  Aid  Society 
of  Oklahoma  County;  Conaumer  Protection 
Association  of  Cleveland;  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  Aasoclatlon  of  Pltteburg;  MUwaukee 
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Legal  Services;  Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance  of 
PorUand,  Maine;  The  Wyandotte  County 
Legal  Aid  Society  (Kansas  City,  Kansas); 
Salt  Lake  County  Bar  Legal  Services;  Ac- 
counting Aid  Society  Dee  Molnee.  Iowa; 
League  of  Utah  Consumers;  Arizona  Con- 
sumers Council;  Virginia  Citizens  Consumer 
Council. 

"Legal  Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan  Den- 
ver; Connecticut  Consumer  Association; 
Cleveland  Consumer  Protection  Association; 
Oregon  Consumer  Leagues. 

"The  Consumer  Conference  of  Greater 
Clnclnattl;  Clark  County  (Las  Vegas)  Legal 
Services  Program;  The  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Roanoke  Valley  (The  Roanoke  Valley  Society 
stated  that  detailed  Information  Is  given 
"only  If  asked"). 

«  During  the  course  of  this  study,  an  In- 
vestigator from  the  office  of  Congressman 
Rosenthal  was  denied  Initially,  substantial 
access  to  the  Washington,  DC.  Bureau's  files. 
The  Executive  Director  of  this  Bureau  gave 
as  a  reason  for  this  refusal,  the  fact  that  In- 
terpretation of  the  file's  contents  depends 
on  the  reader. 

*  Letter  to  Congressman  Rosenthal  from 
Marvin  E.  Sykes,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Guilford  County 
(Greensboro,  North  Carolina). 

•"July  16,  1971.  letter  to  Congressman 
Rosenthal  from  John  B.  White,  Regional  Di- 
rector, Atlanta  Regional  Office,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  page  2. 

■^August  6,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman 
Rosenthal. 

""June  30,  1971.  Memorandum  to:  Board 
of  Directors  and  member  Bureaus,  from  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

"•Chicago  BBB:  137,  582  Inquiries  and  22,- 
966  complaints;  Washington,  D.C:  67,067  In- 
quiries and  10,421  complaints;  Greater  Phil- 
adelphia BBB:  148,600  Inquiries  and  24.242 
complaints. 

™  These  complaint  forms  are  called  "Cus- 
tomer Experience  Recca-d,  A  Better  Business 
Bureau  Service  Form".  A  customer  Is  sent 
four  copies  of  the  Customer  Exi>erience  Rec- 
ord. He  Is  required  to  return  all  copies.  The 
form  provides  for  information  on  the  com- 
pany complained  against,  the  date  and  place 
of  the  transaction,  the  customer's  name  sind 
address,  the  cause  of  the  complaint;  and,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  form,  a  space  for  the  com- 
pany to  state  their  comments  on  the  validity 
of  the  complaint  and  whether  they  "have  ad- 
justed" "win  adjust."  or  are  "unwilling  to 
reconsider".  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  form 
Is  a  place  "for  Bureau  Comment  Only". 

^  "Akron  BBB  Roster  and  Buying  Guide." 

'"  The  Identity  of  this  Bureau  official  must 
be  protected,  for  obvious  reasons. 

"'  Form  letter  from  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau of  Greatw  Seattle. 

"  See,  for  example,  ptage  4  of  June  21.  1971. 
letter  to  Congressman  Rosenthal  from  Wash- 
ington State  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests. 

™  June  15.  1071  letter  ^o  Congressman  Ros- 
enthal, pp.  1  and  2. 

"Legal  Services  Organization  of  Indian- 
apolis. June  15,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman 
Rosenthal. 

"July  10,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman 
Rosenthal,  from  the  Arizona  Consumers 
Council,  page  1. 

™  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Denver 
Better  Business  Bureau  charges  a  one  dollar 
fee  to  consumers  who  wish  to  register  com- 
plaints with  the  Bureau. 

™  Statement  of  H.  Bruce  Palmer.  President, 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureau's  before 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
June  7.  1971. 

•°  July  16,  1971  letter  to  Congressman  Ro- 
senthal from  the  New  Orleana  Regional  Office 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

•»AprU  26,  1970,  "Shield,"  publication  of 
the  BBB  of  Greater  PhlladelpblA. 
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^  In  an  average  year,  according  to  the  BBB 
publication  "Pacta  you  Should  Know  About 
Your  BBB",  the  Bureau  distributes  over  3 
million  bulletins,  470  thotisand  fact  booklets, 
and  over  2  million  leaflets,  booklets  and  other 
literature.  Also,  350  thousand  posters  are  dis- 
played on  employee  bulletin  boards,  4,0(X) 
radio  and  TV  spots  and  3,000  radio  and  TV 
shows  arc  devoted  to  BBB  concerns;  and  BBB 
officials  speak  at  more  than  2,000  engage- 
ments. 

« August  9,  1971,  letter  to  Congressman 
Rosenthal  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  St.  John.  Presi- 
dent, the  Consumer  Conference  of  Greater 
Cincinnati,  page  2. 

"  Ralph  Smathers.  letter  to  Congressman 
Rosenthal,  JiUy  12,  1971. 

« 1970  Annual  Report  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  Baltimore. 

■"  Newsiceek  magazine  of  March  2,  1970,  re- 
ported on  a  speech  by  the  President  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New 
York  to  a  group  of  businessmen:  "(Consumer 
activists,  the  speaker  thundered,  are  using 
'harassment,  hunch,  prejudice,  and  emo- 
tion .  .  .  that  has  plunged  business  Into  a 
deepening  decline  without  really  helping  the 
consumer.'  Had  It  been  a  chest-thumping 
economic  royalist  at  the  podium,  the  senti- 
ment would  have  been  as  predictable  as  it 
was  understandable,  but  instead  the  speech 
maker  was  Woodrow  Wirslg,  President  of  the 
BBB  of  Metropolitan  New  York,  Inc.  In 
language  that  seemed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  BBB'S  50  year  posture  of  riding  herd  on 
unscrupulous  businessmen,  Wirslg  charac- 
terized the  whole  consumerism  phenomenon 
as  a  mindless  frenzy  whipped  up  by  activists 
who  are  more  Interested  in  winning  political 
points  than  solving  consumer  problems." 
The  April,  1971  Issue  of  "The  BBB  Tribune". 
Boston.  Mass„  quoted  Leonard  I.  Sanders, 
President  of  the  BBB  of  Eastern  Mass  ,  as 
follows:  "Our  entire  society  and  Its  economic 
system  appear  to  be  about  to  change  direc- 
tion m  consimier  affairs  and  In  far  too  many 
Instances  rhetoric  has  replaced  facts,  with 
many  discordant  voices  confusing  rather 
than  enlightening  the  consumer  on  this 
question."  This  statement  was  delivered  In 
the  context  of  the  49th  annual  meeting  of 
the  BBB  of  Eastern  Mass.  which  had.  as  Ite 
main  speaker,  the  well-known  anti-consumer 
spokesman  Thomas  R.  Shepard.  Jr..  pub- 
lisher of  the  now  defunct  Look  magazine. 

""  Interview  with  Robert  H.  Ramsey,  Presi- 
dent, Cleveland  Better  Business  Bureau. 

<"  Copyright  1966. 

"•October     1970    "Newsletter""    Cincinnati 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

»>  "Facts   You   Should   Know   About   Your 
BBB  ". 


C.  A,    "CHRIS"  CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF  cALiFoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  DEXi  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  my  arrival  In  Washington  following 
the  special  congressional  election  In  June 
of  1963,  C.  A.  "Chris"  Christiansen  was 
one  of  the  first  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  extend  a  hand  of  wel- 
come and  congratulations.  The  warmth 
of  this  Initial  «M^qualntance  has  developed 
into  a  deep  friendship  over  the  years  for 
which  I  am  personally  grateful. 

Chris  Christiansen  has  demonstrated 
in  his  personal  life  and  philosophy  a 
depth  of  knowledge  of  the  so-called 
American  dream  as  embodied  in  the  in- 
spired concepts  of  freedom  established 
by  our  Founding  Fatbers. 
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His  many  years  of  service  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  reveals  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  a  willingness  to  serve. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  through 
the  course  of  seven  Presidential  adminis- 
trations have  enjoyed  his  friendship  and 
have  been  the  beneficiary  of  his  service. 

As  the  time  now  comes  for  his  depar- 
ture through  retirement  our  voices  are 
Joined  together  in  the  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  thanks  and  gratitude  with  best 
wishes  for  a  future  of  health  and  happi- 
ness and  my  personal  thanks  to  you. 
Chris,  for  the  warm  handclasp  and  per- 
sonal friendship. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  BEIRUT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  has,  over 
the  years,  received  substantial  support 
from  the  United  States  authorized  by 
section  214 — American  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals Abroad — of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  A  December  17  editorial  by  Marquis 
Childs  in  the  Washington  Post  points  out 
the  very  useful  and  Important  role  this 
institution  plays  in  the  Arab  world  and 
why  the  university  is  worthy  of  support. 
I  commend  Mr.  Childs'  remarks  to  my 
colleagues: 

Beirct  Univeiisity   Merits  Support 
(By  Marquis  Childs ( 

Beirut.  Lebanon. — For  the  few  million  dol- 
lars ill  federal  aid  to  education  that  goes  into 
8upp>orting  the  American  University  of  Beirut 
the  United  States  receives  a  highly  dispro- 
portionate return.  It  is  a  return  In  Influence 
and  appreciation  throughout  the  Arab  world 
Americans  who  come  here  agree  almost  with- 
out exception  that  as  a  form  of  foreign  aid 
this  la  Infinitely  preferable  to  the  kind  of 
scatter-shot  aid  that  Is  in  such  deep  trouble 
In  Congress. 

Pounded  106  years  ago.  the  AUB  was  part 
of  the  current  of  idealism  that  sent  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  doctors  and  educators  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  With  their  dedi- 
cation and  their  devotion  they  created  the 
Image  of  a  nation  selfless  in  the  pursuit  of 
good  works. 

As  evidence  of  the  Influence  of  the  univer- 
sity, four  members  of  the  present  Cabinet. 
Including  the  Prime  Minister.  Saeb  Salem,  are 
graduates.  At  least  six  of  the  director  gen- 
eralships In  the  bureaucracy  are  also  out  of 
AUB.  And  many  other  graduates  are  in  public 
service  posts  throughout  the  Arab  world. 

The  founders  were  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
gational and  Dutch  Reformed  missionaries 
who  came  out  in  the  mld-SOs  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. They  soon  discovered  that  converting 
Moslems  to  Christianity  was  a  well-nigh 
hopeless  assignment  since  Christ  is  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Moslem  religion  not  as  a  deity 
but  as  a  great  prophet  who  preceded  Mo- 
hammed. So  they  turned  to  education  and 
founded  what  was  first  known  as  Syrian 
Protestant  College  with  a  class  of  18  and  a 
faculty  of  six. 

The  Btern.  bewhlskered  portraits  of  the 
founders  look  down  from  the  walls  of  the 
board  of  directors'  room  In  an  Institution 
that  now  has  4,000  students,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, nursing,  agriculture,  and  a  hospital  and 
a  liberal  arts  college.  These  were  men  who 
believed  In  the  beneficent  power  of  knowl- 
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edge,  the  leavening  force  of  education  In  the 
New  England  tradition  of  a  century  ago. 

An  lmp>ortant  contribution  is  In  the  know- 
how  so  vital  to  Arab  development.  The  fac- 
ulty is  70  per  cent  Lebanese. 

While  It  is  the  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial, AUB  is  only  one  of  a  half-dozen  institu- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  founded  under  the 
direction  of  American  educators.  The  Amer- 
ican University  and  the  American  College 
In  Cairo  are  in  this  same  tradition.  So  is  Rob- 
erts College,  a  secondary  school  in  Istanbul 
that  helped  to  generate  a  university  taken 
over  by  the  Turkish  government. 

The  present  president  of  AUB  is  soft- 
spoken  Dr.  Samuel  Klrkwood.  who  came  to 
Beirut  in  1961  to  be  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty.  Chartered  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State,  the  university  is  responsible  to 
the  regents  of  the  state  system.  Of  the  total 
budget  of  $16,223,000  about  30  per  cent  comes 
from  federal  aid  to  education.  Even  with 
private  giving  and  foundation  support  the 
university  could  not  have  gone  on  without 
help. 

American  educators  in  the  Middle  East 
have  no  Ulusions  about  the  scop>e  of  their 
Influence.  Technically,  the  AUB  with  its  lab- 
oratories and  advanced  research  f.icUltles 
has  moved  Into  the  technological  orbit,  the 
Influence  is  great.  Politically  even  with  the 
moderates  as  distinct  from  the  wild  extrem- 
ists In  Al  Fatah  and  other  fiir-out  fedayeeii 
groiips.  It  is  slight. 

There  is  a  deep  sense  of  Injustice  over  the 
loss  of  Arab  lands  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  almost  Invariably  throws  it.s 
weight  behind  Israel  Men  and  women  edu- 
cated in  American-supported  colleges  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
standing  of  Israel  Is  involved  in  American 
domestic  politics.  They  look  with  a  certain 
disillusion  on  the  great  nation  that  was  once 
their  Ideal. 

If  there  is  no  war  and  almost  every  dis- 
cussion begins  with  that  If,  the  belief  In 
rapid  Arab  development  Is  strong  The  greatly 
Increased  oil  revenues  from  the  boost  In  oU 
prices  will  go  Into  productive  investments 
and  schools  and  hospitals  after  the  example 
of  Kuwait.  The  potential  Is  here  and  It  has 
been  brought  into  being  in  part  by  a  century 
of  .American  educators. 


ETHNIC  ENTERPRIZES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  information  ccmceming  an  excit- 
ing, new  minority  business  that  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  going  concern  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mrs.  Saint  Charles 
Lockett,  recently  named  Negro  Business- 
woman of  the  Year,  has  formepl  her  own 
firm  called  Ethnic  Enterprizes  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mrs.  Lockett  has  located  her  firm  right 
across  from  the  Milwaukee  Coimty  Wel- 
fare Department  in  Milwaukee's  inner 
city  and  has  made  it  a  practice  of  hiring 
only  welfare  mothers  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining  a  skill  and  some  extra 
money.  Mrs.  Lockett's  firm  receives  her 
business  on  a  subcontract  level  from 
many  of  the  major  industrial  concerns 
in  southeastern  Wisconsin. 

Two  of  the  major  firms  that  have  con- 
tributed the  most  toward  making  Mrs. 
Lockett's  venture  a  success  have  been 
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Allen-Bradley  of  Milwaukee  and  Ameri- 
can Motors  of  Kenosha.  These  firms  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  very  concerned 
about  helping  Mrs.  Lockett's  firm  get  off 
the  ground  and  providing  some  employ- 
ment to  welfare  mothers,  so  that  these 
women  can  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  in 
which  they  have  been  entrapped. 

I  think  Mrs.  Lockett  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  trying  to  start  a  business  at 
a  time  when  the  national  econcHny  could 
not  be  more  tmfavorahle  to  the  erestion 
of  a  new  business.  While  Mrs.  Lockett 
does  express  a  concern  over  making  her 
business  a  viable  one.  she  has  consistently 
stated  that  her  most  important  aim  was 
to  provide  welfare  mothers  with  the 
necessary  skills  and  training,  so  that  they 
can  find  better  paying  jobs  and  more 
secure  jobs  in  the  Milwaukee  industrial 
community.  Mrs.  Lockett  and  Ethnic 
Enterprizes  have  my  full  support,  and  I 
recommend  her  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
prime  example  of  a  black  woman  on 
the  go. 


SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  APPAREL 
FLAMMABILITY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
I N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  year  the  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  A.ssociation  has  been 
working  diligently  to  solve  the  problem 
of  apparel  flammability.  Recently,  Roger 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  AAMA  Products 
Flammability  Committee,  detailed  these 
efforts  in  a  statement  made  before  the 
Information  Coimcil  on  Fabric  Flam- 
mability. Because  the  AAMA's  efforts  to 
solve  the  apparel  flammability  problem 
are  a  fine  exsunple  of  an  industry's  work- 
ing to  eliminate  a  consumer  problem,  I 
am  offering  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  to  be 
read  by  my  colleagues  in  the  House : 
Statement  by  Roger  Wilson 

Tlie  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation welcomes  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  Information  Council  on  Fabric 
Flammability  and  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  White 
for  making  the  time  available  to  us. 

For  well  over  a  year  and  one  half  the 
AAMA  has  been  involved  with  the  subject 
of  the  Children's  Sleepwear  Standard.  From 
that  experience  apparel  producers  have 
gained  many  new  Insights  into  the  technical 
problems  of  ap{>arel  flammability.  We  have 
also  gained  Insights  Into  the  opportunities 
for  further  positive  social  contribution  by 
the  apparel  Industry. 

We  believe,  however,  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  subject  of  flammabUlty  has 
been  too  often  and  too  long  shrouded  in  poll- 
tics,  misunderstanding,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. Quite  simply,  we  believe  the  consum- 
ing public,  the  press,  the  medical  profession 
and  many  in  the  business  world  do  not  know 
enough  details  of  the  action  being  taken  by 
government  in  their  requirements  for  In- 
dustry; the  effects  of  this  action  and  the 
I>otentlal  end  results  to  all  concerned. 

We  shall  restate  for  the  record  the  position 
we  have  taken  since  the  issuance  of  the  pro- 
posed standard.  Valid  need  was  demonstrated 
for  addiUonal  protection  for  toddler  age 
children.  We  wrere  prepared  then  and  we 
are  prepared  now  to  put  Into  the  market, 
garments  that  protect  those  children  from 
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serious  burns  as  a  result  of  accidental  en- 
counter with  flame. 

I  believe  that  I  predicted  with  some  ac- 
curacy the  position  the  apparel  industry 
would  be  in  when  I  told  Mr.  Simpson  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  public  hear- 
ing in  January  that  within  12  months  we 
would  have  a  good  many  fabrics  that  would 
permit  us  to  comply  in  many  categories  If 
several  changes  in  the  test  procedure  coiUd 
be  made.  Eleven  months  later  we  have  many 
of  those  fabrics,  and  based  on  extensive  test 
results,  we  shall  petition  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  specific  changes  In  the  test 
method  that  permit  us  to  put  In  the  con- 
sumer market  the  many  safe  garments  we 
can  produce.  Without  those  amendments,  In 
almost  all  sleepwear  categories,  compliance 
will  not  be  possible,  and  we  will  demonstrate 
In  our  petition  why  that  is  true.  If  we  cannot 
comply,  the  objective  of  the  standard  can- 
not be  eK;hleved. 

Out  proposed  amendments  will  provide  for 
testing  fabric  taken  from  garments  and  for 
restrictions  on  design. 

Throughout  these  months  of  discussion, 
thesic  months  of  leaxnlng.  these  months  of 
crash  technology,  industry  and  to  some  ex- 
tent government,  has  repeatedly  been  ac- 
cused of  delay,  of  tactics  designed  to  thwart 
the  objective,  of  misrepresentation. 

Our  record  Is  eloquent  tertlmony  to  owr 
efforts,  but  we  have  all  operated  In  a  com- 
munications vacuum. 

We  prop>ose  to  remedy  -his  current  situa- 
tion, and  are  operating  with  specific  jxHlcies 
on  the  subject  of  flammabUlty. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  those 
policies: 

1.  All  aspects  of  all  discussions  and  In- 
formation exchange  with  any  agency  of  gov- 
ernment, with  other  industries,  or  within  the 
appckrel  Industry,  on  the  subject  of  flam- 
mability will  be  open  to  full  and  candid  dis- 
closure to  any  interested  party  requesting 
information. 

2.  All  data  relative  to  flber.  textile  or  gar- 
ment technology  that  we  have  will  be  avaU- 
able  to  any  Interested  party. 

3.  In  any  apparel  product  area  where  a 
finding  of  need  has  been  demonstrated  based 
on  valid  accident  data,  an  apparel  task  force 
will  be  formed  to  relate  fully  and  completely 
all  facets  of  the  technology  available  and 
limitations  thereof;  present  methods  of  gar- 
ment construction;  present  marketing  prac- 
tices of  the  Industry;  consumer  attitude 
and  preference  studies.  That  Information 
win  be  available  to  any  Interested  pexty. 

4.  We  will  make  known  publicly  at  every 
stage  of  discussion  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  scope,  of  test  methods,  and  of  en- 
forcement practices. 

5.  On  behalf  of  AAMA,  we  shall  be  pro- 
posing to  the  Congress  a  complete  program 
for  the  study  of  new  technology  that  may 
permit  garment  manufacturers  to  develop 
completely  new  methods  and  concepts  of 
garment  construction  that  will  significantly 
reduce  flammabUlty. 

6.  AAMA  will  encourage  all  interested 
parties  to  develop  consumer  education  pro- 
grams to  help  create  markets  for  flame  re- 
tardant  products.  The  myth  that  regulation 
can  by  itself  change  the  life  styles  of  200 
million  people  and  force  their  selection  of 
billions  of  garments  Into  narrow  product 
ranges  is  dangerously  shortsighted.  The  con- 
sumer must  be  a  part  of  such  a  technological 
revolution  If  it  Is  to  succeed. 

This  policy  has  been  evolving  over  the  past 
several  years.  Our  willingness  to  demonstrate 
this  policy  was  evidenced  by  the  completely 
open  and  candid  ChUdren's  Sleepwear  Flam- 
n-.ablllty  Sympoc'um  held  on  November  4, 
which  drew  the  largest  attendance  In  the 
children's  wear  Industry's  history — 525  peo- 
ple. It  was  evidenced  again  three  weeks  ago 
in  Washington  and  yesterday  here  In  New 
York  when  a  task  force  on  children's  dresses 
was    organized.    The    National    Bur«iu    of 
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standards  was  told  some  weeks  ago  such  a 
group  was  being  assembled. 

We  request  the  ICFP  Invite  the  Ameri- 
can Apparel  Mainuf  acturers  Association  to  re- 
port annually  on  the  subject  of  apparel 
flammabUlty  and  technological  develop- 
ments. 

The  future  of  flame  retardant  technology  Is 
bright,  and  mucn  of  It  results  from  the 
concern  evidenced  over  the  years  by  many 
of  you  at  tills  meeting.  American  Industry 
Is  spending  at  a  rate  of  at  least  $10  mil- 
lion per  year  In  basic  research  on  flame 
retardant  flbers,  finishes,  textUes  and  end 
products. 

We  think  that  the  future  can  only  be  real- 
ized If  full  and  open  discussion  accom- 
panies our  technological  endeavours.  We 
Intend  that  knowledge  will  replace  supposi- 
tion and  that  candor  will  allay  suspicion. 
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FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  SCIEN- 
TISTS—DECEMBER 1971  NEWS- 
LETTER 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  seversd 
months  I  have  followed  closely  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  report,  "Guide- 
lines for  the  practice  of  Operations  Re- 
search" which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1971  issue  of  Operations  Research, 
the  Journal  of  the  Operations  Research 
Society  of  America — ORSA.  Appendix 
rn  to  this  report,  "Treatment  of  Opera- 
tions-Research Questions  in  the  1969 
Safeguard  Debate"  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Jack- 
son on  October  4,  1971,  and  it  appears 
at  page  34639. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  December  1971  FAS- 
Federation  of  American  Scientists-News- 
letter is  devoted  to  the  ORSA  ABM 
report. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  major  propor- 
tions if  a  result  of  this  controversy  was 
discouragement  of  the  men  who  are  will- 
ing, often  at  personal  and  professional 
sacrifice,  to  subject  Department  of  De- 
fense analyses  to  searching  inquiry  be- 
fore the  committees  of  this  legislature. 
The  FAS  Newsletter  I  introduce  follow- 
ing my  remarks  should  help  place  the 
controversy  in  context.  It  lends  support 
to  those  who  are  qualified  and  willing  to 
give  us  their  views  on  current  DOD  dog- 
mas, often  with  short  notice  and  handi- 
capped by  the  ground  niles  of  the  de- 
bate—classified information,  shifting 
premises  and  limited  resources  for  op- 
ponents of  DOD  excesses  that  we  too 
often  learn  about  only  after  the  scandal 
is  manifest  to  all : 

Opbrations  Resbarch  Society  of  America 
(ORSA)  Goes POLrncAL 

In  1969,  a  great  debate  crver  the  Sentinel- 
Safeguard  ABM  went  forward  In  Congress. 
Lined  up  against  tiie  ABM  were  the  large 
majority  of  senior  names  of  science  with 
experience  on  Government  weapons  systems : 
Presidential  Science  Advisers  Klstlakowsky, 
Welsner,  Hornlg  and  Kllllan;  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Bethe;  ex-Qovemment  officials  such 
as  Elsenhower's  DDR&E  Chief  Herbert  P. 
York;  former  ARPA  Director  and  IDA  Presi- 
dent Jack  P.  Rulna;  CIA's  former  Deputy 
Director  for  Sctenoe  and  Techucdogy  Herbert 


Scovllle,  Jr.;  Director  of  ACDA's  Bureau  of 
Science  and  Technology  Franklin  A.  Liong; 
former  head  of  the  Weapons  System  Evalua- 
tion Division  (WSED)  George  P.  Rathjens; 
and  all  three  former  Chairmen  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Pane!  on  Strategic 
Weapons  Systems  of  the  last  decade:  Marvin 
L.  Goldberger,  Sidney  Drell  and  Wolfgang 
K,  H.Panofsky. 

Admlnistretlon  supporters  organized  a 
lobbying  arm:  "Committee  for  a  Prudent 
Defense  Policy".  It  was  led  by  the  late  Dean 
Acheson  (Chairman),  Paul  Nltze  (who  was 
promptly  offered  a  jKJsltlon  on  the  SALT 
delegation)  and  mathematical  logician 
turned  strategist  Albert  Wohlstetter.  During 
the  debate,  Wohlstetter  supplied  most  of  the 
SAFEGUARD-relevant,  non-Administration 
comment. 

The  debate  can  only  be  understood  by 
remembering  the  way  it  unfolded.  The  Con- 
gressional debate  over  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's Sentinel  ABM  was  underway  as  the 
Nixon  Administration  took  office.  A  bomb-ln- 
the-back-yard  debate  then  arose  in  which 
citizen  groups  protested  the  Army's  plans  to 
put    ABM   Installations   near   cities. 

Offering  to  review  the  situation  In  a  month. 
the  Nixon  Administration  halted  ABM  work 
and  considered  various  alternatives.  It  con- 
cluded (and  publicly  announced  on  March 
14)  that  an  ABM  designed  to  protect  U.S. 
cities  against  the  Soviets  was  not  technologi- 
cally |x>ESlble.  It  noted  privately  that  the 
Sentinel  antl-Chlnese  defense  did  not  have 
wide  political  support,  that  the  Chinese  ICBM 
threat  had  slipped,  and  that  scientists  and 
Strategists  were  already  testifying  that  an 
antl-Chlnese  ABM  would  make  negotiations 
difficult  with  the  Soviets  by  accelerating  So- 
viet offensive  weapons. 

The  Administration  decided  to  put  its  main 
emphasis  upon  a  third  pKssslblllty — formerly 
a  llttle-mentloned  option:  to  use  the  ABM 
to  protect  U.S.  Mlnuteman  missiles.  It  rea- 
soned that  no  strategic  logic  could  oppose  otir 
defense  of  our  deterrent — nothing  provoca- 
tive about  that. 

The  shift  to  a  new  ABM  rationale — unques- 
tionably a  response  to  a  political  problem — - 
had  two  Immediate  weaknesses.  The  Admin- 
istration was  faced  with  showing  first  that 
our  Mlnuteman  missiles  were  becoming  vul- 
nerable and  second  that  the  Safeguard  ABM 
was  an  adequate  defense  against  the  Soviet 
threat  projected. 

At  this  point  the  Soviets  had  about  1,000 
SS-11  missiles  which  then,  and  now,  have 
Insufficient  accuracy  to  attack  Mlnuteman 
missUes.  To  Justify  the  threat  to  Mlnutenmn, 
It  was  necessary  to  explain  how  the  larger 
SS-9S  might  In  future  destroy  1,000  Minute- 
man  missiles.  The  Administration  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  three  5- 
megaton  multiple  independently  guided 
reentry  vehicles  on  each  SS-T.  (Thus  far,  2'/i 
years  later,  no  Soviet  confirmed  test  of  true 
independently  guided  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRV)  has  been  made.)  The  Administration 
argued  further  that  the  Soviets  might  build 
50  SS-9S  per  year  so  that  It  wotild  have  420 
by  the  mld-seventles.  This  would  have  pro- 
duced 1,260  warheads. 

This  still  failed  to  produce  sufficient  war- 
heads to  put  Mlnuteman  In  Jeopardy  by  a 
date  sufficiently  close  to  require  an  immedi- 
ate start  on  Safeguard.  In  April,  Albert  Wohl- 
stetter testified  that  the  Soviets  might  use  a 
method  which  the  U.S.  had  previously  con- 
sidered (and  rejected  In  secret)  called  re- 
programming — missile  failures  are  noted  and 
further  missiles  are  sent  to  replace  them. 
Thus,  "backup"  warheads  need  not  be  fired  m 
those  cases  where  no  missile  faUure  is  noted. 
On  May  12 — two  months  after  Safeguard  was 
announced — DDR&E  Chief  John  S.  Poster 
adopted  this  line  In  a  speech  In  Dallas.  The 
platislblllty  of  the  notion  that  the  Soviets 
might  rely  upon  a  reprogrammlng  device  of 
this  kind  to  launch  a  surprise  attack  was 
hotly  debated.  It  became  the  crucial  assump- 
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tlon  on  the  vulnerability  ot  Mlnuteman  for 
the  mld-seTentles. 

ABM  opponents  considered  the  matter  of 
Mlnuteman  vulnerability  lesa  critical  than 
the  question  of  Safe^ard  adequacy.  They 
conceded  in  testimony  that  Mlnuteman 
would  eventually  become  vulnerable  If  the 
Soviet  offensive  buildup  sought  to  make  It  so. 
Their  central  argument  was  that  Safeguard 
would  not  be  adequate  to  defend  Mlnuteman, 
if  Indeed  Mlnuteman  became  vulnerable.  This 
argument  turned  on  the  fact  that  Safe- 
guard— designed  for  Sentinel  ABM  compo- 
nents— had  been  built  around  large  expensive 
radars  which  would  necessarily  be  bought  in 
small  numbers  and  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  In  short,  the  proponents  emphasized 
the  coming  possible  danger.  The  opponents 
emphasized  the  Inadequacy  of  the  propoeed 
solution. 

WOHLSTETTER  SEEKS  VINDICATION 

On  November  8,  1969.  AlbMl.  Wohlstetter 
wrote  the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
asked  them  to  look  into  the  professional  con- 
duct of  his  opponents.  In  his  letter,  he  em- 
phasized his  desire  that  they  consider  the 
question  of  the  vulnerability  of  Mlnuteman — 
the  •Important  issue  I  have  described.  He 
noted  that  they  need  not  consider  the  "en- 
tire range  of  issues."  The  anti-ABM  scientists 
declined  to  participate  in  a  review  by  an  or- 
ganization of  which  they  were  not  members — 
one  In  which  their  chief  opponent  was  a 
member.  ORSA  persisted  in  any  case. 

Widely  reported  In  the  press,  the  ORSA  re- 
port, unsurprisingly  after  such  a  beginning, 
condemned  those  it  Investigated  (Rath Jens, 
Wiesner,  Ralph  Lapp  and  Steven  Weinberg) 
and  approved  the  work  of  Wohlstetter.  In 
order  to  do  so,  however,  ORSA  simply  ig- 
nored the  most  important  issue  (the  ade- 
quacy of  Safeguard)  and  continued  to  accept 
the  Defense  Department's  assumptions  with- 
out questioning  them.  (See  the  signed  box 
In  this  newsletter  and  the  summarized  analy- 
sis provided  by  Richard  Garwiu.)  On  minor 
matters,  they  were  pedantic  and  biased — as 
indicated  in  a  paper  excerpted  elsewhere  by 
Howard  Margolls.  In  general,  the  ABM  op- 
ponents have  not  changed  their  views,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  letter  reprinted  from  George 
W.  Rathjens — quite  the  contrary.  Although 
the  ORSA  panel  had  21  months  to  prepare  its 
study.  Rathjens  and  others  have  called  It 
"technically  incompetent'. 

NOffPAJgTICIPANT    IN    DEBATE    BLASTS    ORSA 

Dr  Richard  Oarwin  had  not  hgured  pub- 
licly in  the  ABM  debate.  But  he  has  been 
dealing  with  military  weapon  systems  as  a 
prominent  scientific  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Panel  (PSAC)  under 
the  last  three  presidents  Oarwin  called  the 
ORSA  Council  "unwise"  in  Issuing  its  report 
because  it  had  acted  as  a  court  without  safe- 
guards against  abuse.  More  serious,  he  clearly 
believed  it  to  be  incorrect  in  its  premises  and 
conclusions. 

Oarwin  argued  that  both  Wohlstetter's 
position  and  the  ORSA  report  suffered  from 
'  over-professional  ism" — "sophisticated  oper- 
ations research  techniques  applied  to  shakey 
assumptions."  He  said:  "In  medicine,  the 
operation  can  be  a  brilliant  success,  but  the 
patient  may  die  if  the  diagnosis  is  wrong." 

Oarwin  noted  that  the  difference  between 
Wohlstetter  and  those  he  criticized  turned  on 
three  p>oints  of  disagreement: 

1.   the  military   utility  of   reprogramming 
ICBMs  to  replace  failures  before  launch  or 
during  flight, 
^      2.   the  feasibility  of  simultaneous  missile 
attack  on  U.S.  ICBMs  and  bombers,  and 

3  the  robustness  of  the  Safeguard  system: 
i  e  .  the  range  of  enemy  force  levels  over 
which  It  would  (a)  be  necessary  and  (b) 
contribute  substantially  to  the  goal  of  pre- 
serving a  specified  number  of  Minutemen. 
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RXPROCKAMMINC    IMPX-ACSTBLE 

Concerning  reprogramming,  Oarwin  called 
it  "feasible  in  principle"  but  his  letter  went 
into  detail  on  its  many  complications.  Were 
he  a  first-strike  planner  he  would  require  a 
force  that  could  put  two  warheads  on  each 
Mlnuteman  silo  so  as  to  make  unnecessary 
the  complications  of  reprogramming.  ORSA 
should  not  have  Just  dismissed  the  argument 
of  anti-ABM  scientists  that  reprogramming 
was  implausible  as  a  Soviet  tactic. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  pin-down.  Oar- 
win agreed  with  ABM  opponents  that  pin- 
down  would  be  most  difficult.  He  argued  that 
ORSA  had  placed  the  burden  of  proof  incor- 
rectly in  requiring  opponents  to  show  that 
pin-down  would  not  work — In  fact,  propo- 
nents had  not  shown  any  reasonable  tactics 
by  which  it  would  work. 

SAFEGU.\RD    INADEQUATE 

Finally,  concerning  point  three.  Garwiu 
clearly  agrees  with  the  analysis  of  the  op- 
ponents saying: 

Below  a  certain  numerical  offensive  force 
level  Safeguard  Is  obviously  not  needed  to 
insure  the  survival  of  a  minimum  number  of 
Minutemen  There  is  some  number  of  SS  9's 
in  the  Soviet  force  which  cleaurly  overwhelm 
Sr.feguard  so  that  it  can  no  longer  ensure 
that  the  minimum  number  of  Minutemen 
survive.  If  the  difference  between  these  two 
offensive  force  levels  should  be  small,  say 
10  .  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  if  they  wanted  to.  to  build  a 
force  which  would  fall  precisely  into  the 
range  where  Safeguard  would  be  of  some 
value  to  the  U.S.  Indeed,  that  is  the  case,  not 
only  because  the  Soviet  Union  can  use  the 
SS-9  multiple  warheads.  If  it  so  wishes,  to 
destroy  the  two  Safeguard  radars  which  de- 
fend any  Mlnuteman  at  all.  but  the  Soviet 
Union  can  use  also  some  of  the  many  SS-ll's 
or  could  build  some  SS-13'3  or  could  allocate 
some  of  the  vast  number  of  SLBMs  (which 
are  supposed  to  be  useful  during  a  pindown 
attack)  actually  to  destroy  the  two  MSR 
radars  without  which  Safeguard  Is  useless  in 
defending  Mlnuteman. 

ORSA    HFPORT     "DEMEANING  '    •  jP   OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 

Oarwin  argued  that  the  ad  hoc  study  was 
■guilty  of  the  same  faults  of  which  it  accused 
others"  both  In  its  "conduct  and  Its  con- 
tent" and  suggested  that  Its  publication  was 
so  biased  as  to  be  "demeaning  "  to  the  Opera- 
tions Research  profession.  He  supported  the 
ORSA  flve-man  minority  report  which  argued 
that  the  study  abouU  have  been  referred  and 
called  on  the  Society  to  disown  it. 

ORSA    REPORT   CALLED   BIASED    BY    CHRONICLER    OF 
DEBATE 

During  the  1969  debate.  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis  (IDA)  analyst  Howard  Mar- 
golls produced  a  lengthy  report  on  the  SS^9 
Safeguard  debate.  The  ORSA  report  moved 
htm  to  a  short  paper  commenting  on  it  in 
light  of  his  earlier  analysis. 

As  a  sample  of  what  he  felt  can  "only  be 
called  the  bias  of  the  report",  he  discusses 
the  12  pages  devoted  to  the  Wohlstetter- 
Rathjens  argument  over  the  ability  of  the 
SS-9  force  to  destroy  Mlnuteman    ' 

After  charging  that  Rathjens  gave  an 
"overstated  Impression  of  the  extent  to  which 
very  conservative  assumptions  could  indi- 
cate that  Mlnuteman  wovild  not  be  gravely 
threatened",  and  that  Wohlstetter  "made  the 
most  of  it",  Margolis  goes  on: 

"Now  what  else  is  there  to  say?  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ORSA  Committee,  a  great  deal. 
Almost  all  of  the  12  pages  the  report  devotes 
to  this  matter  is  concerned  with  a  detailed 
critique  of  Rathjens'  handling  of  the  cal- 
culations. Much  of  this  degenerates  Into  the 
most  trivial  kind  of  nitpicking.  For  example. 
Rathjens  at  one  point  said  he  used  a  chart 
put  In  the  record  by  Secretary  Packard  and 
some  data  released  in  1967  to  make  his  estl- 
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mate  of  Mlnuteman  vulnerability.  "Rathjens 
assertion  .  .  cannot  be  supported  mathe- 
matically, "  reports  the  Committee.  Why?  Be- 
cause you  can  arrive  at  the  estimate  using 
either  the  chart  or  the  data,  rather  than  both 
together.  At  another  point  Rathjens  Is  criti- 
cized for  purportedly  misreading  the  Packard 
chart,  although  whether  he  did  so  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  over  what  Information  Rathjens 
and  Wohlstetter  exchanged  in  a  private  con- 
versation. The  Committee  puffs  a  good  deal 
over  that  one.  and  without  deeming  It  worth 
mentioning  to  the  reader  that  the  "error"  (if 
It  occurred)  had  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
estimate  Rathjens  gave  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee 

Although  the  Committee  obviously  consid- 
ered such  details  highly  significant.  It  ap- 
parently did  not  deem  It  significant  to  men- 
tion that  two  months  before  the  Senate  vote 
Rathjens  had  publicly  retreated  from  the  ex- 
treme Impression  that  might  have  been 
created  by  his  original  statement.  Nor  did  the 
Committee  comment  on  the  fact  that  Rath- 
Jens  had,  after  all.  provided  Wohlstetter  with 
an  explanation  of  how  he  developed  his  esti- 
mate on  the  day  before  they  were  to  testify 

plenty  of  time,  given  the  simplicity  of  the 
calculations  both  sides  were  doing,  for  Wohl- 
stetter to  thoroughly  analyze  Rathjens  case. 
Rather,  we  get  the  elaborate  review  of  Wohl- 
stetter's claims  that  the  explanation  that 
Rathjens  gave  was  not  exactly  right.  The 
Committee  takes  that  most  seriously.  Indeed 
the  pages  virtually  brim  over  with  outrage  at 
Rathjens'  behavior.  Yet  a  much  shrewder 
comment.  I  should  think,  would  have  been 
to  see  that  Wohlstetter's  performance  on  this 
matter  smelled  powerfully  of  red  herring.  The 
fact  Is  that  by  Wohlstetter's  own  account, 
Rathjens  gave  him  all  the  information  he 
needed  to  duplicate  Rathjens  calculation. 
The  whole  fuss  about  Wohlstetter  being  un- 
able exactly  to  duplicate  the  calculation  from 
what  Rathjens  told  him  (or  from  what  he 
understood  Rathjens  told  him)  Is  trlvlaJ, 
having  no  significant  Impact  on  the  validity 
or  lack  of  It  of  Rathjens'  estimate. 

Of  course.  If  the  purpose  of  the  Committee 
was  to  help  Wohlstetter  undermine  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  critics.  It  would  be  compre- 
hensible why  there  Is  this  extreme  and  ten- 
dentious focusing  on  trivia.*  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  purpose  was  to  Inform  members  of 
the  technical  and  political  communities  on 
how  properly  the  two  sides  handled  them- 
.■lelve  In  the  overall  debate,  the  situation  is 
very  odd.  For  a  non-technical  reader,  and 
indeed  for  technical  readers,  who  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  debate  cloeely— as.  for  example,  the 
vast  majority  of  ORSA's  own  membership— 
the  Impression  is  given  that  what  Is  being 
discussed  was  an  Important  part  of  the  de- 
bate and.  further.  It  naturally  creates  the 
impression  that  the  weak  showing  of  the  crit- 
ics on  this  matter  wa.s  typical  ot  the  debate 
as  a  whole" 

ORSA    "at'ASI-JfDlrlAL"     STANDARDS    AT    ISStTE 

As  Is  not  uncommon  in  scientific  disputes, 
some  of  the  participants  may  have  had  ample 
reason  to  be  Interested  in  discrediting  the 
(ithers.  One  of  the  ORSA  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
Members  had  been  a  participant  In  the  1969 
ABM  debate  under  Investigation — Howard  K. 
Berger  had  been  a  Defense  Department  offi- 
cial at  the  time  and  even  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Strategic  Systems!  Worse,  he 
had  been  removed  from  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  accused  George  W  Rathjens 
while  working  at  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses,  an  action  that  led  shortly  there- 
after to  Berger's  resignation.  Evidently,  the 
ORSA  Ethics  and  Grievances  Committee  did 
not   know  of   thLs,   nor  did   Berger   think  It 


•  Which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  gentle 
handling  of  a  few  examples  of  misstatements 
by  Pro-Safeguard  spokesmen  elsewhere  In  the 
report. 
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reason   for    diaquallflcatlon    In   a    "quasiju- 
dlcial"  investigation. 

By  deleting  80%  of  the  Initial  letter  writ- 
ten to  ORSA  by  Albert  Wohlrtetter.  ORSA's 
editor  concealed :  the  Tact  that  ORSA  had  In- 
vestigated only  what  was  asked  by  Wohl- 
stetter; that  Wohlstetter  bad  suggested  to 
them  virtually  all  of  the  minor  criticisms 
they  came  up  with;  and  that  ORSA  had  not 
validated  some  of  the  aasertlons;  e.g.,  that 
there  had  been  "personal  abuse"  of  him,  and 
so  on. 

JOSEPH  ALSOP  ADOPTS  FAS 

The  Federation,  its  director,  and  "left- 
wing"  scientists,  have  become  Mr.  Alsop"8 
latest  favorite  target  for  smear — three  such 
attacks  have  now  been  printed  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  other  newspapers  In  five 
months. 

In  the  first  atack,  on  May  36,  1071,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Alsop  suggested  that  the  FAS  analysis 
of  DOD's  "R&D  Gap"  claims  was  motivated 
by  a  subversive  interest  in  getting  DDR&£'s 
John  S.  Foster  "out  of  the  way"  because  Fos- 
ter was  so  often  right  in  assessing  the  Soviet 
threat!  Here  Mr.  Alaop  was  so  confused  as  to 
describe  Jeremy  J.  Stone  as  a  left-wing  po- 
litical scientist  from  Princeton  when  in  fact 
he  is  a  mathematician  from  Stanford.  But 
Mr.  Alsop  went  much,  much  further  and  this 
column  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The 
L.A.  Times  refused  to  print  it,  although  It  is 
syndicated  by  the  L.A.  Times  syndicate;  many 
other  newspapers  followed  suit. 

A  second  similar  attack,  on  October  37, 
contained  the  same  implication  of  treason: 
"Dr.  Jeremy  Stone  and  a  good  many  other 
misguided  American  scientists  have  formed 
[actually  Dr.  Stone  was  ten  years  old  when 
FAS  was  formed)  a  powerful  lobby  primarily 
aimed,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  to  subordinat- 
ing American  strategic  policy  to  Soviet  stra- 
tegic policy."  On  this  occasion  the  L.A.  Times 
deleted  two  references  to  Dr.  Stone  before 
printing  this  column. 

On  November  8.  Joseph  Alsop  devoted  an- 
other column  to  warning  that  "a  great  deal  of 
the  more  leftwlng  'scientific'  evidence  must 
now  be  expected  to  be  as  crooked  as  a  ram's 
horn." 

Only  Mr.  AIsop's  unique  reputation  for 
abuse  of  his  columnist's  prerogatives  has  pro- 
tected FAS  from  serious  harm  from  his  non- 
sense. But  despite  his  reputation,  politicians 
can  still  fear  his  mud-slinging  attacks.  Hence 
these  attacks  can  complicate  the  life  of  any 
public  Interest  association  like  ours.  Many 
Federation  officers  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  these  attacks  will  bring  us  new  infusions 
of  funds  and  members.  We  hope  so.  We  are 
not,  we  regret  to  say.  as  powerful  yet  as  Mr. 
Alsop  would  evidently  like  to  say  we  are. 

RATHJENS  aXSPONDB  TO  OKSA  AMD  AI.SOP 

(Excerpts  of  letter  to  editor) 
Joseph  AIsop's  oolunm  of  NoTember  8  for 
the  most  part  accurately  reflects  the  findings 
and  tone  of  the  recent  critique  by  the  Opera- 
tions Research  Society  of  America  of  the 
role  of  myself  and  others  In  the  ABM  debate. 
What  Mr.  Alsop  faUed  to  appreciate  or  convey 
to  his  readers  was  the  fact  that  th«  ORSA 
report  Is  a  technically  Incompetent  critique — 
based  on  bizarre  procedural  arrangements, 
selective  use  of  evidence,  and  remarkably  un- 
critical acceptance  of  Administration  as- 
sumptions, many  at  which  had  UtUe  or  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  aU  of  the 
deficiencies  oif  the  CSISA  report— we  have 
done  that  in  some  detaU  ■iTnTmrii  Ijut  leet 
readers  be  mislead  by  Mr.  Aleop'a  oaltnnn  It  Is 
P«rhaps  useful  to  comment  on  two  lasaee  In 
the  ABM  debate:  the  poaalble  TOInarmbUlty 
of  the  US.  Mlnuteman  force  to  a  Bovlet  8S-9 
flrst-strtke"  in  the  mld-70'8.  and  wlMtber 
the  Saf  eguanl  ABkC  deptoynwnt  would  make 
a  slgnlflcant  difference  In  IClniteBBaii  >ur- 
viTabllty. 

Although  the  second  questlMi  wm  rMUy 
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what  the  ABM  debate  was  all  about,  ORSA 
focused  Its  attention  almost  exclusively  on 
the  first,  a  hardly  surprising  fact  since  Albert 
Wohlstetter  who  Instigated  the  inquiry,  and 
whoee  lead  it  slavishly  followed,  had  largely 
avoided  commenting  en  Safeguard's  utility  In 
both  his  testimony  and  his  specification  of 
changes. 

As  regards  Mlnuteman  vulnerability,  I 
would  point  out  that  estimates  necessarily 
had  to  be  based  on  interpretation  of  Intel- 
ligence Information  and  technical  Judgment 
of  what  the  situation  would  be  six  years 
later.  Various  participants  In  the  debate  made 
quite  different  Judgments,  and  such  differ- 
ences, not  mathematical  manipulation  which 
was  essentially  trivial,  nor  the  application  of 
esoteric  operations  research  techniques,  ac- 
counted for  my  estimating  that  25%  or  more 
of  the  Mlnuteman  force  would  survive  while 
Mr.  Wohlstetter  and  Defense  Department 
spokesmen  estimated  57r.  I  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to  whose 
Judgments  were  more  reasonable,  pointing 
out  that  I  would  now  revise  my  estimates  of 
Mlnuteman  survivability  upward  as  it  now 
seems  even  less  likely  than  It  did  two  years 
ago  that  the  U.S  S.R.  could  fully  equip  Its 
SS-0  force  with  highly  effective  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)  by  the  mld-70's.  Reports  such  as 
those  by  Michael  Oetler  of  a  recent  DoD/CIA 
sponawed  study  by  TRW  (The  Washington 
Post,  June  17) .  General  Ryan's  March  9  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  Secretary  Packard's  remarks  of 
October  31  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Ad- 
ministration too  might  now  estimate  very 
substantial  survivability. 

The  Administration  seems  also  to  have 
largely  come  to  the  views  of  its  opponents 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  Safeguard 
effectiveness.  Thus,  It  is  now  recognized,  even 
in  the  Defense  Department,  that  the  Missile 
Site  Radar  la  the  Achilles'  heel  of  Safeguard, 
and  there  are  serious  efforts  under  way  to 
design  a  dedicated  hard-site  defense  employ- 
ing less  expensive  radars  as  many  of  us  recom- 
mended. And  U  is  now  considered,  as  we  had 
suggested,  that  Safegruard  as  originally 
planned  will  be  an  inadequate  defense  if  a 
bulM-up  in  Soviet  missile  capabilities  oon- 
ttnues,  whereas  originally  it  was  argued  that 
It  waa  needed  In  case  of  such  a  iroM-xxp. 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that  we  admitted  mis- 
takes. A  single  example  will  perhaps  put  that 
admission  in  perspective.  I  had  argued  that 
Messrs.  Laird,  John  Foster  and  Wohlstetter 
had  made  unrealistic  assumptions  in  imput- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  the  capability.  In 
executing  an  attack  against  va.  of  compen- 
sating for  all  their  missile  failures  by  replac- 
ing the  failures  with  other  warheads  aimed 
at  the  same  targets.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wohlstetter 
had,  unlike  Messrs.  Laird  and  Foster,  i^jpar- 
ently  assumed  that  16%  of  the  failures  could 
not  be  so  replaced.  I  was  in  error  and  was 
erttlciaed  by  ORSA  for  the  mistake.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  neither  Mr.  Wohlstetter  n<^  the 
Defense  spokesmen  offered  any  analysis  to 
support  their  contention  that  such  tactics 
were  feasible.  Yet,  the  ORSA  committee  did 
not  crmdse  this  omission.  Rather,  it  at- 
tempted the  back-up  analysis  for  tbem.  In  so 
doing  finding  n  necessary  to  use  sssumptlons 
about  Soviet  MDftV  technology  totaUy  at 
variance  wttb  obaervatlonsl  .  .  , 

WHO    HAS    BEZIT    RIGHT    OK    ABM? 

As  one  participant  wrote  to  a  Senator:  "We 
are  dealing  with  a  subject  where  judgment 
based  on  technical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, rather  than  pedantic  calculations  based 
on  Ul-founded  assumptlona.  are  frequently 
moat  essential".  Bow  have  the  ABM  oppon- 
ents fared  on  judgment,  over  time? 

In  criticizing  the  ABM  opponents,  ORSA 
criticised  men  whose  record  on  the  ABM  has 
been  rlgh.t  four  ttanea  on  these  fonr  major 
ABM  twnuii:  Antl-8oTtet  deltaaea,  the  no- 
ABM  agreement,  antl-Chlneae  defenses,  and 
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the  need  to  put  smaller,  harder  and  less  ex- 
pensive radars  on  Safeguard. 

Should  the  United  States  build  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  designed  to  protect 
American  cities  against  Soviet  attack  (the 
thick  defense)? 

In  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  those 
scientists  who  opposed  the  ABM  argued 
against  deploying  the  Nike-Zeus  in  1963- 
64.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  pointed  out  in 
1962  that  the  money  would  have  been  effec- 
tively wasted  considering  the  requirements 
of  1963-64,  by  the  time  it  became  opera- 
tional.' 

In  the  early  19S0's  the  scientists  who  op- 
posed the  ABM  argued  against  deploying  the 
improved  Nike-X  which  could  have  been  or- 
dered in  1963  and  built  by  1968.  The  Defense 
Department  conceded  in  1963  that  it  would 
have  been  obsolete  by  1966.* 

In  the  mid.  and  late,  1960's  the  scientists 
oppKising  the  ABM  continued  to  argue  that 
it  was  not  then  technically  feasible  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  defense  from 
Soviet  missiles.  They  were  right.  On  March 
14.    1960,   President  Nixon   said: 

"Although  every  instinct  motivates  me  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  complete 
protection  against  a  major  nuclear  attack,  it 
is  not  now  within  our  power  to  do  so.  The 
heaviest  defense  system  we  considered,  one 
designed  to  protect  our  major  cities,  still 
could  not  prevent  a  catastrophic  level  of 
U.S.  fatalities  from  a  deliberate  all-out  Soviet 
attack.  And  it  might  look  to  an  opponent  like 
the  prelude  to  an  offensive  strategy  threaten- 
ing the  Soviet  deterrent." 

Without  the  opposition  of  the  anti-ABM 
scientiste,  (30  to  $40  billion  oould  have  been 
wasted  on  anti-Soviet  city-protecting  ABM 
systems  during  the  1960's  alone. 

Should  the  United  States  negotiate  a  "no- 
ABM"  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
prevent  either  side  from  trying  to  build  a 
thick  city  defense  against  the  other? 

In  1960  and  1962,  the  scientists  opposing 
the  ABM  were  already  urging  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  consider  this  possibility.  In  1864,  for 
example,  one  paper  presented  at  an  interna- 
tional arms  control  symposium  warned  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  would 
build  such  an  ABM  if — but  probably  only 
If — the  Soviet  Union  did  so.  This  was  right. 
Throughout  the  190O'8,  the  scientists  oppos- 
ing the  ABM  argued  for  a  no-ABH  agree- 
ment. They  were  right.  On  May  30,  1970, 
President  Nixon  disclosed  that  the  super 
powers  "have  agreed  to  concentrate  this  year 
on  working  out  an  agreement  for  the  limita- 
tion of  the  deployment  of  anti-baUlstlc  mis- 
sile systems".  A  handful  of  pro-ABM  scien- 
tists argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  thought 
ABM  sjrstcms  "defensive  only"  and  that  they 
would  never  agree  to  negotiate  them  away. 
They  were  wrong.  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement— Just  quoted — was  signed  also 
by  the  Soviet  Oovemment. 

aiould  the  United  SUtes  build  an  antl- 
balllstic  missile  system  designed  to  protect 
American  cttlea  against  the  Chinese  ICBM 
threat? 

Since  the  middle  I960's,  the  scientists  op- 
posing the  ABM  nave  argued  that  a  defense 
against  Chinese  missiles  was  not  justified. 
The  Chinese  oould  be  deterred  troaa  attack; 
no  defense  would.  In  any  case,  be  foolproof; 
and  the  antl-Chlneee  ABM  would  deetaively 
interfere  with  an  agreement  precluding  the 
Soviet  Union  from  building  an  ABM  de- 
fense against  us.  They  were  right.  In  1971 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 


•  U.S.  Congress,  Bouse  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1964  " 
Part  I,  pp.  4S4-35. 

■n.S.  Congress.  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  "Mmtary  Procurement  An- 
thorlzatlon  FlKal  Tear  1904"  (89th  Oongreas, 
let  OeMton.  1983). 
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ceded  that  the  "wisdom  at  an  antl-Cblnese 
defense  had  yet  to  be  demonstrated".  And 
the  SALT  talks  shows  every  evidence  of  go- 
ing forward  In  a  way  that  wUl  preclude  them. 

Should  the  United  States  use  Sentinel 
ABM  radars  In  Safeguard  to  protect  a  frac- 
tion of  Its  mlssl'e  sites  from  Soviet  attack? 

The  scientists  opposing  the  ABM  argued 
that  Its  large  radars  were  much  too  expen- 
sive and  vulne-able  and  its  stock  of  inter- 
ceptors much  too  small.  As  a  result,  they 
said,  the  system  would  be  overwhelmed  if  the 
Soviet  threat  went  slightly  beyond  the  point 
where  Safeguard  was  needed.  The  Soviets, 
they  argued,  wt)uld  have  to  "tailor  their 
threat"  to  Safeguard  to  make  It  useful.  They 
were  right.  A  year  later.  In  1970,  the  Defense 
Department  Posture  Statement  admitted: 

"Tto  be  perfectly  candid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  threat  could 
actually  turn  out  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  Safeguard  defense  is  designed  to 
handle."  (Pg.  49,  prepared  statement  of  Sec- 
retary Laird) 

The  scientists  opposed  to  Safeguard  argued 
In  1969  that  such  a  defense  would  have  to 
have  smaller,  cheaper  radars  (which  should 
therefore  be  developed)  or  take  some  en- 
tirely different  form  if  the  Soviet  threat  grew. 
They  were  right.  The  1970  Posture  State- 
ment said: 

"If.  in  the  future,  the  defense  of  Minute- 
man  has  to  be  expanded,  new  and  smaller 
additional  radars  placed  in  Minuteman  field 
would  be  less  costly  than  the  Safeguard  Mis- 
sile Site  Radar  (MSR)  because  they  would 
not  have  to  cover  such  large  areas.  For  this 
reason,  we  will  pursue  a  program  to  deter- 
mine the  optimum  radar  for  such  a  defense 
and  begin  the  development  of  this  radar  and 
associated  components  in  FY  1971.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Air  Force  will  pursue  several 
other  options  for  solving  the  survivability 
problem  of  the  land-bewed  missile  systems  " 
(pg.  49,  prepared  statement  of  Secretary 
Laird) 

FAS   COMMENDS    PACKAKO   FOB   "STRAIGHT   TALK" 

On  October  21,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  spoke  with  remarkable  candor 
on  the  arms  race.  At  the  time  he  spoke,  a 
seemingly  orchestrated  chorus  of  alarm  about 
the  Soviet  weapons  buildup  was  reaching  a 
peak.  It  Included  further  leaks  about  big 
holes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  Life  article  about 
the  Defense  Department's  preoccupation 
with  the  arms  race,  a  five-part  series  In  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  on  the 
"growing  threat."  etc. 

By  contrast,  Secretary  Packard  put  the 
arms  race  in  perspective.  He  noted  that  the 
President's  goal  of  moving  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotiation  has 
"really  begun  to  be  realized."  He  suggested 
that,  on  questions  of  SALT  and  arms  race, 
there  were  hawks  said  doves  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  here.  He  noted  that  we  sometimes 
misinterpret  Soviet  actions  that  are  long 
underway  as  short-term  moves. 

Secretary  Packard  argued  that  superiority 
was  not  very  significant  because  "almost  any 
conceivable  nuclear  exchange  is  going  to  be 
almost  unllveable"  for  both  countries.  He 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  was 
not  related  to  Soviet  Interest  in  a  confronta- 
tion with  us.  And  he  argued  that  patience 
and  optimism  were  appropriate  to  the  SALT 
talks. 

Secretary  Packard  did  not  argue  that  the 
Soviets  were  seeking  a  "first-strike"  capabil- 
ity but  did  say  that  if  they  were,  we  would 
"know  it  fairly  soon"  and  that  It  would  re- 
late. In  any  case,  to  a  period  "several  years 
off."  Interestingly,  Secretary  Packard  talked 
of  the  SS-9  buildup  as  becoming  a  matter  of 
concern  If  the  Soviets  reached  between  500 
and  600  SS-9's — rather  than  the  420  of  which 
the  Defense  Department  had  spoken  at  the 
time  of  the  1969  Safeguard  debate. 

So  long  as  Polaris  Is  agreed  to  be  highly  in- 
vulnerable, many  FAS  specialists  believe  the 
"flrst-strlke"  notions  are  simply  a  rhetorl- 
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cally  exaggerated  way  of  discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  the  vulnerability  of  Minuteman.  But, 
for  the  rest,  these  statements  of  Secretary 
Packard's  were  in  high  agreement  with  FAa 
views  and  they  came  at  a  most  useful  time. 
FAS  Chairman  Marvin.  L.  Ooldberger  wrote 
the  Secretary  and  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary's comments  had  enhanced  his  reputation 
for  straight  talk. 

FAS    GROWING — BUT    NETDS    HELP 

The  growing  effectiveness  of  PAS  is 
matched  only  by  the  Increasing  attacks  upon 
it.  Not  only  the  largest — but  virtually  the 
only  lobbying  arm  of  science — FAS  needs 
more  scientists  who  want  to  keep  science 
relevant. 

Find  us  new  members.  Send  us  names  of 
persons  to  solicit.  Post  our  material  on  bul- 
letin boards.  And  if  you  can  afford  It,  send  us 
an  additional  donation;  then  we  can  locate 
new  members  through  mail  solicitation.  For 
each  $10  you  send  us,  we  can  locate  a  new 
member.  Help  us  get  the  1,000  new  members 
we  need. 

MAJOB    TECHNICAL    FLAWS 

The  ORSA  report  has  major  technical 
flaws. 

It  failed  to  consider  the  adequacy  of  Safe- 
guard to  protect  Minuteman  which  was  the 
fundamental  question  In  the  debate. 

In  considering  the  narrower  question  of 
the  vulnerability  of  our  land-based  deterrent. 
ORSA  assumed  the  practical  utility  of  two 
crucial  tactics  upon  which  the  Soviets  would 
have  had  to  rely  completely,  but  on  which 
they  could  not  have  so  relied:  very  high  qual- 
ity reprogrammlng  and  plndown. 

These  Important  errors,  and  a  host  of  other 
indications  of  bias  and  inappropriate  pro- 
cedures, discredit  the  conclusions  of  the 
ORSA  panel. 

Marvin  L.  GoLOBrBCER. 
Herbert  P.  York. 
Herbert  Scovillx.  Jr., 
Sidney  Drell. 
Franklin  A.  Long. 

"Reprogramming"  refers  to  the  ability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  fire  new  missiles  after 
old  ones  that  fail.  ABM  proponents  argued 
that  the  Soviets  might  reprogram  for  failure 
not  only  at  count-down  and  launch,  but  also 
for  some  or  all  inflight  failures.  Opponents 
argued  that  the  Soviets  could  not  rely  upon 
this  tactic — which  tactic  would  have  been 
critical  under  proponent  calculations — since 
relatively  few  Soviet  Mlnuteman-kllUng  war- 
heads were  estimated  to  be  available  for  mul- 
tiple flrlngs  at  each  target. 

The  argument  over  "plndown"  referred  to 
the  poesibllity  that  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  missiles  might  pin  down  U.S.  Mln- 
utemen  missiles  with  a  barrage  of  detona- 
tions above  U.S.  silos.  Hence  these  smaller 
submarine-launched  warheads  might  dis- 
courage U.S.  Mlnutemen  firing  until  Soviet 
ICBMs  arrived  to  destroy  Minuteman.  Thus 
the  short-fllght-tlme-sub-launched  missiles 
might  catch  U.S.  bombers  on  their  bases 
while  pinning  down  the  U.S.  ICBMs  until  the 
latter  could  be  destroyed. 

However,  the  Soviets  would  be  foolish  In- 
deed to  rely  upon  such  a  tactic.  Why  should 
American  planners  wait  until  the  Mlnute- 
men are  destroyed?  Why  not  fire — take  one's 
chances  on  survival  of  the  Mlnutemen  in 
passing  through  the  barrage — and  hold  Po- 
laris weapons  in  reserve  If  any  reserve  is 
wanted.  (Evidently  the  Air  Force  agrees  with 
the  ABM  opponent's  analysis  that  plndown 
is  not  feasible.  See  the  testimony  of  Its  Lieu- 
tenant General  Olaser,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Air  Force  R&D.  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  part  2.  pg.  4351,  March- 
April  1971.) 

ORSA    REPORT    RELEASED    BT    SLIM    MAJORITT 

The  ORSA  repwt  took  the  form  of  an  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Professional  Standards 
composed  of  six  persons.  The  ORSA  Council 
agreed  to  look  Into  the  matter  on  November 
11,  1969,  and  considered  the  completed  report 
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on  May  5-6,  1971.  At  the  latter  meeting  of 
the  13  officers  and  council  members  of  ORSA, 
two  had  been  involved  In  drafting  the  report 
but  did  not  disqualify  themselves  from  vot- 
ing. Six  other  ORSA  officials  also  voted  tor 
its  release.  The  remaining  five  opposed  Its 
release  in  a  Jointly-signed  minority  report. 

The  five-man  minority  argued  that  ORSA 
should  not  take  on  the  "quasi-judical  func- 
tion of  investigating  and  reporting  on  profes- 
sional behavior  of  individuals".  (The  woftl 
"quasi-Judicial"  was  applied  to  the  Investiga- 
tion even  by  ORSA's  President,  a  supporter 
of  the  investigation.)  The  minority  noted  the 
lack  of  full  access,  the  absence  of  a  right  of 
subpoena,  the  disinclination  of  persons  in- 
vestigated to  participate,  and  the  absence  of 
ground  rules.  The  minority  further  noted 
that  the  report  should  have  been  referred. 

WHERE    ORSA    CONTROVERSY    DOCUMENTS   CAN   BB 
FOUND 

On  October  4.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
placed  the  critical  appendix  III  of  ORSA's  re- 
port in  the  Congressional  Record  along  with 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times.    (Pages  34639-34656.) 

On  October  15,  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  reply 
from  Dr.  George  Rathjens,  Jerome  B.  Wels- 
ner.  and  Steven  Weinberg  along  with  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Globe.  (Pages  36410- 
36416)  (See  also,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
36692-36698. ) 

On  November  12.  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton placed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
letter  from  Richard  Oarwin  summarized  here. 
(Ia?es  40857-40860) 

On  November  11.  House  Republican  leader 
Gerald  Ford  placed  the  Joseph  Alsop  Wash- 
ington Post  article  of  November  8,  1971  in 
the  Record.  (Pages  40837-40838) 

LIVE  dangerously:  oppose  an  administr.\tion 
1969 

Washington  Post  Editorial  "The  Big  ABM 
Brainwash"  February  17.  1969,  commenting 
on  and  quoting  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense:  "Several  highly  placed  and  rep- 
utable U.S.  scientists  have  spoken  out  in 
print  against  the  Sentinel  missile  systems," 
Mr.  Resor  wrote  to  Mr.  Clifford,  and  after 
naming  a  few  of  them  (Hans  Bethe,  George 
Klstiakowsky,  Jerome  Wlesner)  and  com- 
plaining of  the  difficulty  of  replying  without 
disclosing  secrets,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"It  Is  essential  that  all  possible  questions 
raised  by  these  opponents  be  answered,  pref- 
erably by  nongovernment  scientists. 

"We  win  t)e  in  contact  shortly  with  scien- 
tists who  are  familiar  with  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram and  who  may  see  fit  to  write  articles  for 
publication  supporting  the  technical  feasi- 
bility and  operational  effectiveness  of  the 
Sentinel  system. 

"We  shall  extend  to  these  scientists  all  pos- 
sible assistance." 

1971 

The  Whits  Hotjbb, 
Washington,  DC,  October  13.  1971. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  sorry  that  we  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  visit  on  the  phone,  but  you  should 
know  that  the  work  of  your  Society  has  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  was  in  the 
President's  news  clips,  and  I  have  discussed  It 
personally  with  the  President  and  senior 
White  House  officials.  You  might  also  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  I  was  in  a  meeting  the 
other  day  In  which  Admiral  Zumwalt  dis- 
cussed the  work  of  the  Society  In  a  most 
favorable  way.  While  not  page  one  headlines. 
It  has  been  widely  covered  In  the  dally  news- 
papers. I  am  a  bit  disappointed  that  the 
weekly  magaKlnes  have  not  yet  touched  on  It. 
Possibly,  some  follow-up  work  might  be  help- 
ful there. 

All  In  all,  I  would  say  that  you  and  the  So- 
ciety have  performed  «  magnificent  service. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that.  In  the  future 
when  "experts"  present  themselves  before 
Congressional  committees  as  professionals  ar- 
guing for  or  against  a  given  course  of  action. 
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they  wUI  be  considerably  more  careful  about 
the  quality  and  professionalism  oi  their  re- 
Biarks  and  argmnenta. 

TO  me  the  action  by  your  Society,  and 
eertalnly  by  you  pewonally.  la  the  kind  of 
incremental  act  at  lewlerahlp  and  good  senae 
that  makee  thU  euch  a  wtrndarlul  countiy. 

My  congratulations  on  tbe  Important  part 
you  pUyed  in  it  I  look  forward  to  seeing 

you  soon. 

warm  regards. 

Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Counselor  to  the  President. 
Mr  Robert  Machol,  Worth  weeUin  Univer- 
sity. Graduate  School  of  ICazug^aent.  388 
East  Chicago  Avenue.  ChJcaco.  nUnols  60011. 
P  S.:  I  thought  that  the  Infaroductory  sec- 
Uon  yon  wrote  to  the  Society's  report  was 
well  put. 

FOUNDER  OF  oaa*  opposia  oaaa  bzfort 
In  a  letter  te  tbe  Boeton  Globe  oX  October 
2,  Professor  PhUlp  M.  Morse  said : 
[From   the   Boaton    (Masa.)    Globe,   Oct.   3. 

PaoFsaaoa  Ham^  Paoxser  OBSA  Rzfobt 
I  i«gr«t  «»witwg  It  neoeasary  to  protest  tbe 
recent  oflielal  approval  of  the  Coonell  of  the 
Operations  Reeeareb  Soetety  ot  Amerlck  to  a 
ivport  which  gTKtoUouBly.  and  I  hope  falstf  y, 
suggests  that  the  soetety  la  oa  the  side  o* 
ex  Sen.  Joe.  BfcOarthy,  to  pronSHary  and 
snpports  tbe  asaamptlon  that  tbe  expert 
always  knows  isest. 

I  am  talking  about  the  ImpiuuBlon  the  re- 
port is  producing;  the  council  mart  hAve 
known  that  ocearional  dlaelatmen  and  dis- 
avowals cant  dispel  the  efleot  o(  the  report 
on  tbe  general  public,  who  will  not  read  it 
carefully  or  will  only  know  o*  it  through  tbe 
press. 

The  report,  written  by  an  ad  hoe  eommlt- 
tee  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  soeieMy 
and  approved  by  the  eoonefl  for  publleatlon, 
will  be  considered  unfair  since  tt  dencwnees. 
by  name,  pesMcis  who  are  not  meinherB  of 
the  society  and  who  thus  have  had  no  meana 
of  eontrovcrtlng  Its  effect,  except  after  tbe 
faot. 

They  were  allowed  apace  In  the  report  for 
counter  argument,  but  they  had  no  means  of 
Infhiendng  the  form  of  tbe  report  and  were 
not  represented  on  tbe  oounell  which  ap- 
proved  Its  publlcatloD. 

This  already  has  given  the  tanpresalon  that 
the  society  as  a  whole  to  against  reduction 
of  armament  and  to  tn  general  pro  military; 
a  few  cautionary  senteDees  In  tbe  preamble 
cant  dispel  thta  Impreasion. 

It  ImpUee  that  those  with  access  to  secret 
Information  must  always  be  right  in  the  as- 
Etunptlon  underlying  their  analyses  and  ttaat 
those  with  opposing  conclusions  must  ettber 
be  dtehonest  or  imsctentlflc.  By  seeming  to 
argue  that  there  never  can  be  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  assumptions 
between  scientists  regarding  questions  of 
general  policy,  it  comes  down  on  the  side  of 
those  who  advocate  letting  a  super  computer 
make  all  our  policy  decisions. 

I  dont  agree  with  any  of  these  Implica- 
tions and  I  protest  vigorously  against  coun- 
cil action  which  has  put  me  tn  the  position 
of  appearing  to  approve  them.  If  as  I  hope 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society 
feel  the  same  way,  then  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  way  the  society  op- 
erates to  make  tt  possible  for  a  council  to 
place  Its  nricmbers  In  so  false  a  position.  If 
I  am  wrong  and  the  majority  of  membera 
really  do  approve  this  way  of  settling  a  dis- 
pute l)etween   several   ORSA  members   and 
several  nomnembers,  then  I  must  regretfully 
sever  relations  with  a  society  I  helped  to 
found,  since  It  will  have  become  a  pressure 
group  rather  than  a  scientific  society. 
Philip  M.  Morsk, 
Professor  emeritus,  MIT  first  president  of 
ORSA.  President-elect  of  tht  Physical 
Society  of  America. 

Cambridce. 
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WHAT  WAS  THE  ISStTi:  THR  "VULNRRABnJTT  OF 
MUrUTKtMAK"  OR  TKR  "aD»«II*CT  0»  SAFK- 
OTTAMD"? 

George  Rathjens,  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  IWIB:  "On  the  unclasslfled  record 
htre  though.  I  would  just  Uke  to  say  that 
tt  acei^  to  me  It  la  a  matter  of  time.  There 
is  going  to  be  some  time,  and  I  do  not  know 
when — It  will  be  in  the  Seventies — when 
MLauteman  will  be  vulnerable.  Accuracies  are 
going  to  get  better.  The  Soviet  force  Is  go- 
Inj  to  build  up.  The  time  Is  going  to  depend 
on  the  partlcnlar  assumptions  you  make 
about  the  rate  ot  that  buildup,  how  reliable 
the  Soviet  missiles  might  be.  the  yields  they 
can  carry,  and  their  accuracy. 

"Bat  tbe  fundankental  point  I  would  like 
to  make — and  It  is  more  directly  relevant 
to  the  queation  we  are  discussing,  that  is  tbe 
Sentinel  or  Safeguard  deployment — is  that 
when  that  time  comes,  no  matter  when  It  Is, 
be  It  1974,  If  we  deploy  Safeguard,  It  is  go- 
ing to  buy  us  very,  very  little  In  tbe  way  of 
Improving  tbe  survivability  of  that  foroe." 

Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofrtty,  Senate  Armed 
Service  Committee.  ISSt:  "I  am  aotnewhat 
perturbed  that  tbe  dUTerencas  among  tbe 
calculations  of  Dta.  WoblsUtter.  Lapp  and 
Batbjens  have  been  given  this  degree  of 
attention.  Punxlamentally  these  calculations 
differ  only  In  tbelr  assumptions  on  the  reli- 
able CEP  of  the  Soviet  MIRV  warheads  car- 
ried on  the  SS-9,  on  the  assumed  hardness 
of  Minuteman,  and  on  the  targeting  doctrine 
adopted  by  the  Sovtets  In  a  first-strike  at- 
tack. As  expected  the  spectrum  of  assump- 
tions ranging  from  highly  oonsMrvatlve  to 
highly  unconservatlva  would  materially  af- 
fect the  results.  Yet  what  matters  Is  not  the 
conservatism  or  lack  thereof  adopted  by  Drs. 
Wohlstetter,  Rathjens  and  Lapp  in  their 
calculations  but  the  Soviet  authorities  when 
debating  a  poeslhle  first-strike  against  Min- 
uteman and  considering  the  always  unknown 
reliability  of  their  forces,  they  would  have 
to  be  conservative  indeed. 

"The  prominence  given  to  the  numerical 
disagreement  among  these  calculations  which 
are  a  natural  consequence  of  the  spread  in 
assumptions  has  obscured  the  main  issue, 
namely  the  large  uncertainty  of  the  forecast 
as  to  how  many  MIHVd  SS-8's  the  Soviet 
will  in  fact  have  available  in  the  1970'b,  and 
the  small  number  of  antl-mlsslles  which  tbe 
Safeguard  provides  tn  Intercepting  them. 
These  two  nvnnerteal  factors  are,  in  my  view, 
vastly  more  important  than  the  spread 
among  the  calculattons  on  survived  of  Min- 
uteman under  hypothetical  SS-9  attack  as 
developed  by  tbe  various  experts." 

■CIEKCB  ICaAAZnfX  ON  OBSA  KEPOKT 

Science  Magszdne.  ABM  Debate:  Learned 
Society  Split  by  Old  Grievance,  October  15, 
1971  Nicholas  Wade:  "Operations  research,  a 
group  of  techniques  originally  developed 
during  World  War  H,  has  not  entirely  out- 
grown Its  military  heritage,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  ORSA  neoeaaarlly  have  past  or  present 
connections  with  the  military  establishment. 
ORSA  Is  not  Ideally  positioned  to  adjudicate 
a  debate  that  directly  pitted  the  Department 
of  Defense  against  Its  critics,  but  Its  council 
seems  to  have  had  few  qualms  about  acting 
on  Wohlstetter's  suggestion   .   .   . 

The  ORSA  council  seems  to  have  believed, 
perhaps  slmpllstlcally  that  for  Rathjens  and 
Wohlstetter  to  have  arrived  at  different 
conclusions  from  the  same  facts,  one  of  them 
must  have  presented  the  facts  incorrectly. 
Yet  as  Rathjens  and  his  colleagues  pointed 
out  In  their  initial  letter  to  ORSA,  there  was 
not  always  agreement  even  on  the  facts  un- 
derlying the  ABM  debate,  since  some  of  the 
retorvant  information  was  classified  and  much 
that  was  unclassified  was  Incomplete." 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS REPORT  URGES  REIN- 
STITDTION  OP  MCttTTHLY  PRESS 
BRIEFINGS  BY  BUREAU  OP  LABOR 
STATISTICS 


KON.  WILUAM  S.  WIOORHEAD 

OF   PSMHSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fritlai/,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, In  a  report  entttted  "TJtocoptlnuance 
of  Monthly  Press  Brleflngs  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statlsties,  Department  oC  La- 
bor." urges  that  Labor  Secretary  Hodgson 
"iminediatdy  relnstitute  the  monthly 
press  briefings  by  the  Bureau  ot  Labor 
Statistics"  in  connection  with  the  rdease 
of  statistics  on  unempl<^ment  and  the 
cost-of-living  index.  The  committee  also 
calls  for  the  issuance  of  a  directlye  by 
the  Secretary  to  "make  it  clear  that  the 
traditional  obJectiTe  role  of  the  BLB  must 
be  maintained." 

Tlie  recommendations  are  based  on 
hearings  and  investigations  by  the  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  chair. 

The  press  briefings,  begim  in  1953  on  a 
regular  monthly  basis,  were  discontinued 
last  March  after  several  embarrassing 
incidents  Involving  Secretary  of  Labor 
Hodgson  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials. Their  press  conference  statements 
interpreting  unemployment  and  cost-of- 
living  statistics  had  been  at  variance  with 
interpretations  by  career  BLS  experts, 
raising  charges  of  "political  manipula- 
tion" of  key  Government  statistical  data. 

The  committee  is  sharply  critical  of 
Secretary  Hodgson's  refusal  to  testify  on 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  policy  deci- 
siOTi  to  end  the  18-year  precedent  of 
monthly  BLS  preas  brieftnga.  The  report 
stresses  the  "importance  to  our  economic 
system  in  tbe  maintenance  of  the  ob- 
jectivity and  integrity  of  vHad  statistical 
data  issued  by  the  BLS  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agenctes"  and  the  "absotate  ne- 
cessity to  ke^  such  data  free  from  any 
cloud  of  suspicion  of  management  of 
Government  statistics  for  partisan  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  Is  unper- 
suaded  by  the  reasons  given  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  termination  of  the 
monthly  BLS  press  briefings.  Balanced 
against  the  countervailing  considera- 
tions, they  do  not  constitute  adequate 
justification  for  the  Mtion  taken.  Politi- 
cal news  manipulation  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  high-priced  public 
relations  "imagery"  of  the  type  used  in 
the  1968  "Selling  of  the  President"  liave 
become  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  report  the  committee  also  ex- 
presses grave  concern  over  the  implica- 
tions of  the  functional  "reorganizattan" 
by  the  BUS  in  late  September,  In  which 
career  personnel  involved  in  the  contro- 
versial incidents  over  the  interpretation 
of  BLS  statistics  were  shifted  to  other 
pkosts  or  left  the  Bureau.  One  of  the  sub- 
committee witnesses,  Mr.  Harold  Gold- 
stein, Assistant  Commissioner  for  Man- 
power and  Employment  Statistics,  was 
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among  the  career  BI^  experts  affected 
by  the  "reorganization." 

Mr.  Speaker,  governmental  statistical 
data  such  as  those  issued  by  the  BUS  on 
unemplojrment  and  the  cost  of  living  af- 
fects the  pay  checks  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  under  contracts  geared  to 
the  cost  of  living  index.  Such  data  is  also 
relied  on  by  many  thousands  of  business- 
men. Investors,  by  Federal,  State,  and 
loaU  government  officials,  by  those  en- 
gaged in  international  trade  or  finance, 
in   domestic  monetary  policies   and  in 
dozens  of  interrelated  types  of  activity. 
All  Americans  have  a  right  to  believe 
in  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  these 
a&d  other  statistics  Issued  by  the  Federal 
<3iOvemment  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  There  must  never  be  any  hint  of 
partisan  political  manipulation  of  gov- 
ernment statistics,  such  as  has  occurred 
because  of  the  halting  of  BLS  press  brief- 
ings and  the  subsequent  BUS  "reorga- 
nization." 

I  am  concerned  that  career  Govern- 
ment statistical  experts  may  interpret 
these  actions  by  the  top-level  political 
appointees  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  mean  tliat  only  "good  news"  on  un- 
employment or  cost  of  living  statistics 
will  be  welcome,  thereby  undermining  the 
validity  and  public  confidence  in  such 
data. 

Only  by  adopting  the  recommendations 
In  our  report  can  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion remove  the  suspicions  of  political 
motivation  in  the  recent  Labor  Depart- 
ment actions  affecting  the  BLS  and  re- 
store full  faith  and  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  these  vital  governmental  sta- 
tistics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  copies  of  this  report  are 
available  from  the  subcommittee  office — 
phone  5-3741. 


HUNGARY:   SELF-DETERMINATION 
STILL  DENIED 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  iLUNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  com- 
memorate the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  it  is  sad  to  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Hungsuian  peo- 
ple remain  enslaved  and  a  foreign  power, 
the  Soviet  Union,  remains  in  firm  control 
of  the  country. 

According  to  the  recently  enimciated 
Brehznev  doctrine,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  "right"  to  dominate  and  subjugate  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  While  Soviet 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere  decry  the  "imperialism" 
and  "colonialism"  of  others,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself  is  the 
world's  foremost  colonialist.  The  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  this  burden. 

It  is  also  ironic  to  recall  that  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  na- 
tions entered  World  War  n  to  defend  and 
protect  the  Integrity  of  an  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean state,  Poland,  from  attack.  That 
war  ended  not  with  Poland's  self-deter- 
mination, but  with  its  domination  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Today,  while  it  keeps  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  as  virtual  vassals,  the 
Soviet  UnicHi  seeks  a  security  ccaiference 
to  ratify  and  legalize  its  colonialism. 
Many  in  the  Western  World  feel  that 
such  ratification  and  legalization  is 
somehow  the  path  to  "detente."  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  such  a  security  confer- 
ence would  no  more  be  the  path  to 
"detente"  than  was  Munich.  Totalitarian 
states  react  to  concessions  only  by  seek- 
ing more  concessions.  In  the  long  nm,  the 
price  has  always  proven  too  high. 

The  people  of  Hungary  valiantly  ex- 
pressed their  hostility  to  tyranny  and  to 
foreign  control,  only  to  be  abandoned  by 
those  in  the  West  who  for  so  long  had 
spoken  of  the  liberation  of  Eastern  Ehi- 
rope.  The  men  and  women  who  died  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution  were  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  They  paid  a 
price  for  freedom  which  many  in  the 
West  are  not  willing  to  pay. 

It  is  unfortimate  to  note  that  the  con- 
ditions in  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  today  are  basically  the  same  as 
they  were  10  or  20  years  ago.  There 
remains  no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  real 
freedom  of  religion,  no  freedom  of  speech, 
and  no  political  opposition. 

There  have  been  recent  reports  of  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  attitude  of  the 
totalitarian  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe. 
One  of  the  examples  quoted  to  support 
such  an  analysis  is  the  several  amend- 
ments to  Law  No.  in  of  1966  of  the 
Hungarian  Peoples  Republic.  These  were 
heralded  by  maniy  as  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  electoral  system  in  the  direc- 
tion of  widening  the  base  of  the  Social- 
ist democracy. 

The  facts,  however,  tell  a  far  different 
story.  In  a  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Solyom-Fekete,  a  senior  legal  spe- 
cialist of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  LibrsuT  of  Congress,  the  point 
is  made  that  nothing  has  reaUy  altered 
the  one-party  nature  of  the  Hungarian 
election  process. 

Discussing  some  of  the  new  legal  pro- 
visions. Dr.  Solyom-Fekete  notes  that — 
The  precautionary  measure  of  eliminating 
the  pKMslblllty  of  the  nomination  of  an  un- 
desirable candidate  lies  In  two  provisions  of 
the  new  law.  First  of  all,  one  nominating 
meeting  is  sufficient  for  any  nomination,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  force  a  local  committee  of 
the  Front  to  call  more  meetings.  However, 
if  at  any  meeting  an  undesirable  person 
might  still  get  the  necessary  one  third  of  the 
votes,  the  Front  may  call  several  other  meet- 
ings where  measures  may  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  name  of  that  person  from  being 
placed  before  the  meeting  and  thus  .  .  .  the 
undesirable  person  would  never  get  the  re- 
quired one  third  of  the  votes  of  all  partlcl- 
psm.ts  in  the  nomination  procedure. 

Dr.  Solyom-Fekete  also  points  out  that 
an  additional  measure  of  precaution  was 
added  by  providing  that  the  voting  on  the 
nomination  is  open  and  no  secret  ballot- 
ing is  permitted.  He  concludes  that — 

In  the  light  of  this  procedure,  as  well  as 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  no 
poesibillty  exists  for  anylxxly  to  organize  an 
eventual  opposition  to  the  government.  It  Is 
obvloxis  that  only  those  persons  who  enjoy 
the  complete  trust  of  the  regime  can  be 
nominated. 

The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Justice 
himself  makes  clear  that  the  changes  are 
not  basic,  and  wishful  thinkers  in  tbe 
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West  would  do  well  to  consider  his  words 
He  stated  that — 

The  unchanged  basic  principle  of  the 
Peoples  Front  characteristics  of  our  elec- 
toral system,  that  members  of  Parliament  a* 
well  as  members  of  the  councUs  wUl  repre- 
sent  the  program  and  policies  of  the  Patriotic 
Peoples  Front  also  in  the  future,  and  that 
therefore,  the  acceptance  of  the  program  of 
the  People's  Front  must  be  regarded  as  the 
political   prerequisite   of   their   candidacy. 

This  does  not  sound  like  a  liberalization 
of  Hungarian  electoral  policy.  Perhaps 
those  who  argue  that  it  does  have  for- 
gotten that  democratic  procedure  re- 
quires an  opposition  to  make  it  real. 

I  wish  to  share  Dr.  Solyom-Fekete's 
paper  with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Thx  Nkw  Elxction  Ruixs  In  Httmgabt 

The  Parliament  of  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic  adopted  several  amendnaents  to  Law 
No.  Ill  of  1966  on  the  Election  of  Members 
of  the  Parliament  and  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cils on  October  3,  1970.'  The  adoption  of  the 
amendments  was  heralded  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  as  "a  fxirther  development  of  the 
electoral  system  in  the  direction  of  widening 
the  socialist  democracy."' 

This  claim,  together  with  a  superficial  view 
of  some  of  the  amendments,  fits  into  the  line 
of  the  so-called  liberalization  of  tbe  present 
political  system  of  Hungary.  A  thorough 
analysis  of  the  entire  electoral  law  and  the 
newly  adopted  amendments,  however,  wlU 
show  an  entirely  different  picture. 

The  statutory  rules  on  elections  had  been 
changed  before  each  election  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  These  rules  can  be  divided  into 
three  main  groups:  1.  multi-party  lists  {I94S- 
1947) :  2.  single  list  electiOTU  (1949-1963) ;  and 
3.  iTidividual  candidates  (1967-         ). 

Immediately  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  the  Provisional  National  Assembly  enacted 
the  first  electoral  law  '  according  to  which  the 
first  po6tw«Lr  elections  were  held.  This  Law 
permitted  the  five  established  political  par- 
ties '  to  run  for  the  seats  in  the  Parliament. 
Tlie  election  resulted  in  a  resounding  defeat 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  allies.  The 
Independent  Smallholders  Party  received  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  (56  percent)  in 
spite  of  the  heavy-handed  interferences  by 
the  Soviet  occupation  authorities.  Tbe  elec- 
tions, however,  did  not  result  In  a  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government,  because  the  So- 
viet occupation  authorities  insisted  that  a 
coalition  government  be  formed,  which 
divided  the  cabinet  posts  about  evenly  among 
the  parties  and  gave  the  key  positions  to  com- 
munists. 

The  National  Assembly  elected  In  1945  had 
a  short  life,  because  It  was  dissolved  on  July 
26,  1947.  shortly  after  It  adopted  amendments 
to  the  election  laws  of  1945." 

Although  the  new  Law  preserved  universal 
franchise  In  principle.  In  practice  It  deprived 
a  sizable  number  of  the  population  of  the 
right  to  vote.  In  addition  the  Law  authorized 
the  Central  National  Committee — consisting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  coalition 
parties — to  license  any  additional  polit- 
ical parties  to  participate  in  the  com- 
ing election.  Just  four  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  elections  three  op- 
position parties  were  permitted  to  run.  ThU 
was  an  obvious  step  to  divide  the  forces  op- 
posed to  Marxist  Ideology  and  to  prevent  the 
Smallholders  Party  from  obtaining  a  majority 
In  the  election.  The  Communist  Party,  de- 
spite a  large  number  of  frauds  and  deceptions, 
did  not  win  the  majority;  nevertheless,  it  be- 
came the  largest  party  In  the  Parliament.' 

The  next  move  of  the  Communist  Party 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  recently  licensed 
opposition  parties  which  had  won  approxi- 
mately 33  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  election, 
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and  Its  merger  with  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  under  the  name  of  the  Hungarian 
Workers'  Party.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Na- 
tional Independent  People's  Front  was  set  up. 
Its  central  board  consisted  of  38  members,  of 
whom  16  represented  the  Communist  Party 
Itself,  and  13,  organizations  dominated  by  It. 
This  organization  took  over  the  tasks  of  the 
Central  National  Committee.  Jtist  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  it  adopted  an- 
other amendment  to  the  electoral  law."  This 
was  the  final  step  of  the  first  period  in  the 
electoral  system. 

On  April  12,  1949,  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  on  the  basis  of  the  recently 
adopted  amendments  the  new  elections  were 
held  on  May  15.  1949.  The  voters  had  a  choice 
of  voting  "yes"  or  "no"  to  a  single  ticket 
drawn  up  by  the  People's  Front.  This  election 
was  the  beginning  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
development  of  the  electoral  system.  Parlia- 
mentary elections  were  held  in  1953,  1958. 
and  1963  under  such  rules.  Similar  rules  were 
applicable  to  the  elections  of  the  members 
of  the  local  and  higher  municipal  councUs. 
Before  every  election  some  modifications  were 
introduced  to  weaken  the  possibility  of  voting 
against  the  single  list  of  candidates."  Even 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  was  violated  by  the 
provision  which  did  not  require  the  marking 
of  the  ballot  In  case  of  "yes"  vote,  and  per- 
mitted the  placing  of  unmarked  ballots  in 
the  urns  without  entering  the  voting  booths. 
Thus,  If  any  voter  chose  to  enter  the  booth, 
It  was  known  that  he  Intended  to  mark  the 
ballot,  which  meant  a  vote  against  the  list. 
Such  behavior  could  have  resulted  in  serious 
consequences.  With  the  tise  of  this  and  sim- 
ilar methods  the  regime  was  able  to  obtain  96 
to  99.8  percent  affirmative  votes. 

In  1966  the  government  decided  to  do  away 
with  the  infamous  and  widely  criticized 
single  list  election  system  and  create  a  new 
one  which  would  seem  to  be  more  In  line  with 
the  trend  of  liberalization  of  the  political 
system.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  Law 
No.  in  of  1966  on  the  Election  of  Members  of 
the  Parliament  and  Members  of  the  Councils.* 

The  Ministerial  message  accompanying  the 
bill  pointed  out  that  the  election  rules  there- 
tofore In  effect  had  fulfilled  their  purpose  of 
"laying  the  foundations  of  socialism  but  that 
tbe  further  widening  of  the  democratiza- 
tion of  the  electoral  system  is  an  Important 
element  of  the  development  of  socialist  hu- 
man relations."  It  was  also  mentioned  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  that  the  nimaerous 
amendments  to  the  electoral  laws  made  their 
application  Immensely  difficult. 

The  basic  change  introduced  by  the  new 
Law  was  that,  Instead  of  a  list  of  candidates 
for  a  large  geographical  area,  the  country  was 
divided  Into  349  electoral  districts,  and  in 
each  district  individual  candidates  were 
nominated  and  elected. 

The  nomination  procedure  remained  al- 
most the  same  as  before.  Nominating  meet- 
ings were  called  by  the  local  committees  oX 
the  Patriotic  People's  Front  in  government 
enterprises,  cooperatives,  offices,  and  resi- 
dential areas.  At  these  meetings  a  candidate 
for  each  elective  post  could  be  proposed.  The 
county  and  capital  city  committees  of  the  Pa- 
triotic People's  Front  submitted  their  pro- 
posals of  the  suggested  candidates  to  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  National  CouncU  of  the  Pa- 
triotic People's  Front  which  made  the  actual 
nomination. 

The  Law  made  it  possible  to  nominate  more 
than  one  person  In  any  district,  but  the  order 
In  which  the  candidates'  names  appeared  on 
the  ballot  In  such  cases  was  established  by 
the  Presidium. 

■nils  method  of  nomination  was  tanta- 
mount to  election  because  the  Law  provided 
that  a  voter  had  voted  for  the  candidate  if  he 
left  the  ballot  unmarked,  and  agaliut  the 
candidate  IT  he  struck  out  the  latter's  name. 
In  case  of  more  than  one  candidate,  an  un- 
marked ballot  was  regarded  as  a  vote  for  the 
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candidate  whose  name  appeared  first  on  the 
ballot. 

This  type  of  nomination  procedure  was  in- 
troduced In  order  to  assure  the  nomination 
and  election  of  people  who  were  absolutely 
trustworthy  In  the  eyes  of  the  government 
and  the  Communist  Party.  Although  the  Pa- 
triotic People's  Front,  in  principle,  is  an  or- 
ganization independent  from  the  government 
and  the  Communist  Party,  It  Is  in  fact  only 
a  cover-up  for  the  latter.  This  is  proven  by  a 
survey  of  the  leadership  of  the  Front. 

At  the  time  of  the  1967  elections  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Patriotic  People's  Front  was 
Gyula  K&liai.  At  the  same  time  he  was  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
(Prime  Minister) .  and  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  of  the  Politburo  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  first  Vice  President  of  the  Front  was 
Istv&n  Dobl,  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  and  of  the 
Presidential  Council  of  the  People's  Republic. 
Earlier  he  had  been  the  Chairman  of  the 
latter  and  thus  was  regarded  as  the  Head  of 
State. 

Of  the  six  vice  presidents  two  were  at  the 
same  time  members  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party,  two  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Presidential  Council  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  and  all  but  one  were  also 
leading  government  officials.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  Ferenc  Harrer,  a  long-time  radical 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  who, 
at  that  time,  was  over  90  years  of  age. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  People's  Front 
was  Ferenc  Erdel,  the  former  leader  of  the 
National  Peasant  Party,  an  all-time  close  ally 
and  obedient  servant  of  the  Communist 
Party.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
the  Presidential  Council.  Vice  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  previously  had 
held  many  other  government  positions. 

The  twenty-two  members  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Patriotic  People's  Front  included  five 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  five  members  of  the  Presi- 
dential Council  of  the  People's  Republic,  and 
eight  former  ministers,  and  all  of  them  were 
at  the  same  time  leaders,  or  leading  mem- 
bers, of  organizations  dominated  by  the 
Communist  Party. 

In  the  only  election  held  under  this  Law. 
on  March  19.  1967,  In  only  nine  electoral 
districts  were  two  persons  nominated,  while 
340  districts  had  only  one  candidate  "to 
choose  from."  In  the  nine  districts  with  two 
candidates,  the  candidate  listed  first  on  the 
ballot  was,  without  exception,  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Although  the  law 
does  not  make  any  such  distinction,  the  press 
reports  designated  the  first  candidates  on  the 
ballot  as  "the  official  candidate  of  the  Patri- 
otic People's  Front,"  and  the  others  as  "spon- 
taneous candidates  of  the  nominating  meet- 
ings." 

Under  such  circumstances  It  was  no  sur- 
prise to  anybody  that  all  the  candidates  were 
elected  with  a  majority  of  95  to  99  percent 
of  the  votes.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unan- 
imous election  all  the  bills  introduced  in  the 
Parliament  by  the  government  were  adopted, 
as  usual,  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

In  October  1970  the  government  decided 
that  some  further  "liberalization"  of  the 
electoral  system  was  In  order  to  make  the 
regime  more  acceptable  to  world  opinion, 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  propaganda 
machinery  to  boast  that  the  population  of 
the  country  totally  supported  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Communist  Party,  even  if  the 
electoral  sysrtem  was  not  so  rigidly  con- 
trolled by  them.  At  the  same  time  carefully 
devised  precautionary  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  uncomfortable  surprises, 
and  to  eliminate  even  the  posslbUity  of  orga- 
nized opposition. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  in  his  message  ac- 
companying the  bill  cm  the  amendments  of 
the  electoral  law,  justified  the  amendments 
in  the  following  way: 
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From  an  evaluation  of  the  experiences  of 
the  elections  in  the  year  1967,  and  from  a 
survey  of  our  electoral  system,  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  that  there  Is  no  need  for  a 
basic  change  in  the  Law.  The  correct  prin- 
ciples of  our  electoral  system,  the  principles 
of  general,  equal,  and  direct  franchise,  the 
secrecy  of  the  voting,  the  system  of  Indi- 
vidual electoral  districts,  as  well  as  the  Peo- 
ple's Front  characteristic  of  the  elections 
[emphasis  added]  shall  remain  in  force  un- 
changed. However,  the  further  development 
of  state-life  makes  tine  further  development 
of  our  electoral  system  justified.  This  requires 
that  we  strengthen  the  democratic  features  of 
the  elections:  assure  the  wider  possibility  for 
more  candidates  to  run;  coordinate  better 
our  electoral  system  with  the  needs  of  the 
Individual  electoral  districts:  make  the  elec- 
toral rules  correspond  to  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  councils  (Soviets)  now  taking 
shape;  and  simplify  the  procedure  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

The  probable  reason  for  the  amendments, 
however,  could  be  found  in  the  election 
speeches  of  the  leading  personalities  of  the 
regime  In  the  1967  elections.  Janos  Kadar. 
First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  aud 
other  communist  leaders  expressed  great  dis- 
appointment that  so  few  double  candidacies 
occurred.  No  official  explanation  was  given  for 
the  disappointing  results  of  the  nominating 
procedures,  but  analysts  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  probable  cause  was  the  reluctance 
of  the  lower  echelon  officials  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  People's  Front  to  allow 
more  than  one  candidate  to  run  In  most  of 
the  districts,  and  thereby  open  a  "Pandora's 
box"  of  even  the  semblance  of  opposition  to 
the  official  candidates.  Thus  the  Government 
and  the  Communist  Party  were  deprived  of 
a  greater  propaganda  victory.  To  avoid  a  rep- 
etition of  such  a  "disappointment,"  the 
leaders  of  the  regime  felt  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  another  try. 

The  most  important  new  features  of  the 
electoral  system  are : 

1.  changes  In  the  nominating  procediire; 

2.  the  method  of  balloting  in  cases  of  more 
than  one  candidate: 

3.  abolition  of  the  district  councUs  (jirdsi 
tanoics); 

4.  Indirect  election  of  the  higher  level 
council  members;  and 

5.  separation  of  the  parliamentary  and 
local  government  elections  in  the  future. 

The  most  important  change  took  place 
In  the  nomination  procedure.  According  to 
the  new  Law  the  right  to  nominate  candi- 
dates rests  vnth  the  nominating  meetings. 
This  means  that  the  Patriotic  People's  Front, 
in  principle,  does  not  have  any  right  to 
decide  who  the  candidates  will  be.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  Front  stUl  plays  a  very 
important  role.  First  of  all  the  nomina- 
tion meetings  are  called  by  the  local  com- 
mittees of  the  Front  In  the  residential  areas, 
as  well  as  in  factories,  enterprises,  offices, 
cooperatives,  and  nt  the  stations  of  the 
armed  forces.  Including  the  jxjllce. 

Nominations  may  be  placed  before  the 
meetings  by  the  organizations  of  the  Front, 
social  organizations,  the  conununitles  of 
facto  'es,  enterprises,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  the 
Individual  citizens  who  have  the  right  to 
vote.  A  nomination  is  accepted  if  the  nomi- 
nee gets  at  least  one  third  of  the  votes  of 
all  the  citizens  participating  in  the  nomi- 
nation procedure  in  the  respective  electoral 
district.  The  Law  provides  that  one  or  more 
meetings  must  be  held  In  each  parliamentary 
electoral  district. 

The  precautionary  measure  of  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  the  nomination  of  an  un- 
desirable candidate  lies  in  two  provisions 
of  the  new  Law.  :»irst  of  all.  one  nocnlnatlng 
meeting  Is  sufficient  for  any  nominatloti,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  force  a  local  committee  of 
the  Front  to  call  more  meetings. 

However,  if  at  any  meeting  an  undesirable 
person  might  still  get  the  necessary  one  third 
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of  the  votes,  the  FVont  may  call  several  other 
meetings  where  measxires  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  name  of  that  person  from  being 
placed  before  the  meeting  and  thus,  adding 
up  all  the  participants  of  all  meetings  in 
the  district,  the  undesirable  person  would 
never  get  the  required  one  thlr.  of  the  votes 
of  all  participants  in  the  nomination  pro- 
cedure. 

An  additional  measure  of  precaution  was 
added  by  providing  that  the  voting  on  the 
noniination  is  open  and  no  secret  balloting 
is  permitted. 

In  the  light  of  this  procedure,  as  well  as 
talcing  into  consideration  the  fact  that  no 
possibility  exists  for  anybody  to  organize  an 
eventual  opposition  to  the  government,  it  is 
obvious  that  only  those  persons  who  enjoy 
tl^e  complete  trust  of  the  regime  can  be  nom- 
inated. 

Another  change  in  the  election  laws  was 
the  introduction  of  a  new  method  of  bal- 
loting in  case  of  more  than  one  candidate. 
Previously — as  mentioned  before — an  un- 
marked ballot  meant  a  vote  for  the  first  can- 
didate on  the  ballot.  The  "innovation"  In- 
troduced by  the  amending  law  is  that  a  voter 
henceforth  must  mark  his  choice  on  the  bal- 
lot If  there  are  two  or  more  candidates.  This, 
according  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  will  as- 
sure that  all  candidates  will  start  with  an 
equal  chance.  This  Justification  in  itself  Is 
a  veiled  criticism  of  the  old  law  and  was  used 
as  further  proof  of  the  "democratization"  of 
the  electoral  system.  In  view  of  the  method 
of  nominations,  however,  the  change  is  really 
meaningless. 

The  local  government  heretofore  consisted 
of  councils  {Soviets)  on  three  levels:  local 
(Village,  town,  or  district  of  the  capital) 
councils  (helvi,  k6zsigi,  vdrosi,  /ovdrosi  ke- 
ruleti  tandcsok);  district  councils  (jdrdsi 
tandcsok ) ;  and  county  or  capital  city  coun- 
cils [megyei  vagy  fovdrosi  tandcsok).  This 
system  was  established  by  the  1949  Constitu- 
tion. The  amendments  to  the  election  law 
Include  a  provision  which  eliminates  the 
rules  of  elections  for  the  middle  level  (dis- 
trict) councils,  thereby  ending  their  exist- 
ence without  formally  amending  the  Con> 
sMuuion.  The  Justification  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  indicates  that  a  new  law  on  the 
local  councils  Is  In  the  making  but  does  not 
give  any  indication  of  a  formal  amendnjent  to 
the  Constitution  Itself.  If  the  question  of 
constitutionality  could  be  raised  in  a  people's 
democracy,  the  legality  of  such  a  backhanded 
change  of  the  Constitution  would  be  highly 
questionable. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  in  his  message  to 
the  Parliament,  emphasized  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  elections  would  remain  un- 
changed. In  spite  of  this  assurance,  the 
amendments  Introduced  indirect  elections  In 
the  case  of  the  highest  level  councils,  the 
county  and  capital  city  councils,  for  the  first 
time  In  the  postwar  history  of  elections.  The 
members  of  these  councils  wUl  not  be  elected 
by  their  constituents  but  by  the  members 
of  the  lower  level  councils,  mostly  from 
among  themselves.  The  reason  for  this  de- 
viation from  the  established  principle  of 
direct  elections  Is  given  by  the  government 
a.<  follows : 

According  to  experience  the  constituents 
renialn  directly  In  touch  with  the  members 
of  the  Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  members  of  the  local  councils  on  the 
other;  they  know  these  people  best,  and  ex- 
pect primarily  from  them  the  satisfaction 
of  the  needs  of  the  electoral  districts  and  the 
solution  of  their  problems. 

The  capital  city  and  the  county  councils 
elected  mostly  from  among  the  members  of 
the  local  councils  will  betUr  serve  the  reali- 
zation of  the  principle  of  residential  [repre- 
sentation] in  its  true  sense.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  members  of  councils  elected  in  such  a 
manner  becomes  more  realistic,  as  would  also 
be.  In  certain  cases,  their  recall. 

The  real  reason  for  the  deviation  probably 
lies  in  the  last  half  sentence  of  the  above- 
quoted  reasoning  containing  the  proviso  for 
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recall.  The  control  over  the  selection  and 
election  of  the  membership  of  the  coun- 
cils was  loosened  by  the  Law  of  1967.  The 
potential  removal  of  a  member  of  a  county 
council  directly  elected  by  the  constituents 
would  require  a  cumbersome  recall  procedure 
and  the  participation  of  a  large  number  of 
citizens.  This  could  give  the  regime  rather 
bad  publicity.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  unpleasant  notoriety,  the  govern- 
ment simply  discarded  the  principle  of  direct 
elections  and  substituted  for  it  Indirect  elec- 
tions which  also  Includes  the  possibility  of  a 
simple  and  unheralded  recall  procedure  by 
a  handful  of  subservient  local  councUmen. 

The  amendment  to  the  Electoral  Law  pro- 
vides that  In  the  future  parliamentary  elec- 
tions and  council  elections  must  be  held 
separately.  The  tenure  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  councils  Is  regularly 
four  years,  and  in  the  past  elections  were 
held  for  both  on  the  same  day.  In  the  Interest 
of  separate  elections  the  new  Law  provided 
that  the  tenure  of  council  members  elected 
in  the  first  elections  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments  would  be  reduced  to  two 
years.  The  separation  of  the  two  elections 
will  simplify  the  electoral  procedure  accord- 
ing to  the  government.  However,  It  may  be 
said  that  the  shorter  tenure  of  the  local 
councils  will  give  the  government  the  opjKjr- 
tunity  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  amended 
Law.  and  the  liberalization  Included  there- 
in. If  experience  proves  that  the  liberaliza- 
tion went  too  far,  it  can  be  easily  changed 
before  new  elections  are  held. 

No  such  evaluation  seems  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  parliament  elections,  because 
there  the  government  made  sure  of  the  most 
rigid  control  of  the  elections,  as  described 
above. 

The  Minister  of  Justice.  In  his  speech  before 
the  Parliament,  stated  quite  candidly  what 
the  amendments  will  mean  in  reality.  He  as- 
sured the  Parliament  that  no  opposition  to 
the  regime  will  be  possible,  saying: 

I  would  like  to  stress  and  emphasize  that 
unchanged  basic  principle  of  the  People's 
Front  characteristics  of  our  electoral  system 
that  members  of  the  Parliament  as  well  as 
members  of  the  councils  will  represent  the 
program  and  policies  o^  the  Patriotic  People's 
FYont  also  In  the  future,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  acceptance  of  the  program  of  the  People's 
Front  must  be  regarded  as  the  political  pre- 
requisite of  their  candidacy.'" 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr   HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  of  December  17 


December  17,  1971 

correctly  identifies  the  Persian  Gulf  as  an 
area  of  vital  economic  importance  to  the 
West  and  as  an  unstable  region  where  the 
Soviet  Union  might  support  one  side  in 
a  local  conflict  as  it  has  done  in  the  case 
of  Egypt  and  India.  The  United  States 
needs  to  give  more  attention  to  this  area 
which  possesses  over  half  of  the  world's 
proven  oil  reserves.  The  editorial  follows: 
Persian  Guu  Politics 

In  backing  the  Indian  invasion  of  East 
Pakistan,  the  Soviet  Union  bought  itself  and 
India  a  whole  host  of  problems  they  will  be 
incapable  of  solving. 

Certainly  Soviet-Indian  collaboration  did 
not  represent  a  threat  to  the  vital  interesU  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  we  have  said  before 
there  was  very  lltUe  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  consider  direct  Intervention. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  Soviet  adven- 
turism has  ceased  to  present  a  problem  to  the 
United  States  and  to  its  allies.  There  Is  some 
danger  that  Russia's  conception  that  It  has 
won  a  victory  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  will 
embolden  Us  militarists  to  risk  other  adven- 
tures. 

UnhappUy.  their  next  target  might  prove 
to  be  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  there  the  vital 
interests  of  the  'Western  allies  would  be  af- 
fected to  a  dangerous  degree.  Russia's  top 
political  leaders  would  do  well  to  try  to  re- 
strain their  military  men  from  running  such 
a  risk. 

The  Soviet  awareness  of  the  potential  for 
fomenting  trouble  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  all 
too  evident.  Marshal  Andrei  A.  Grechko,  the 
Soviet  defense  minister,  is  Just  making  an 
official  visit  to  Iraq,  no  doubt  to  discuss  that 
country's  military  needs  and  attitudes.  'While 
there,  he  is  visiting  the  Iraqi  port  of  Basra, 
where  Soviet  warships  cruising  the  Persian 
Gulf  call  to  take  on  supplies  and  fuel. 

While  Marshal  Grechko's  visit  has  been  in- 
terpreted in  some  quarters  as  another  at- 
tempt to  apply  pressure  to  Israel,  the  stop  at 
Basra  is  Indicative  of  an  interest  in  Iraq's 
eastern  border,  with  Iran  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

What  Is  tempting  about  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  a  political  vacuum  of  sorts  brought  about 
by  British  withdrawal,  due  for  completion 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  from  its  responsibil- 
ities over  the  small  Arab  "truclal  states"  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  gulf.  The  six  states 
have  formed  an  Independent  federation,  but 
are  hardly  a  political  entity  capable  of  self- 
defense. 

Iran  has  moved  partly  into  the  vacuum  by 
seizing  three  small  Islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  the  newly  formed 
federation.  It  thus  Incurred  renewed  enmity 
from  Its  usually  unfriendly  neighbor,  Iraq. 
Interestingly,  oil-rich  Kuwait  also  protested. 
Even  more  Interestingly,  Libya  Joined  in,  re- 
taliating not  against  Iran,  but  Britain.  It 
seized  Libyan  properties  of  British  Petroleum 
Corp  and  withdrew  its  money  from  London 
banlcs. 

Naturally,  this  kind  of  unstable  situation 
appeals  to  the  Russians  as  it  might  seem  to 
offer  potential  for  exploitation.  Yet  further 
Soviet  Involvement  in  the  sensitive  affairs  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  could  set  back  the  cause  of 
Improved  East-West  relations  immeasurably. 
The  Persian  Gulf  is  simply  too  Important  to 
the  major  industrial  powers. 

Western  Europe  draws  nearly  half  of  its  oil 
from  the  nations  that  border  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Japan  gets  nearly  80'",.  of  its  oil  from 
the  region.  Neither  the  NATO  countries  nor 
Japan  could  look  with  equanimity  upon  any 
Soviet-Iraqi  effort  to  apply  political  pres- 
sures to  Iran  and  the  other  Persian  Gulf 
countries. 

However  the  equities  of  the  India- 
Pakistan  war  are  viewed — and  there  is  plenty 
of  blame  to  be  bestowed  on  both  sides — there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Soviet  backing  for 
India  played  a  role  In  bringing  It  about.  Just 
as  Soviet  backing  for  Egypt  played  a  role  In 
the  1967  six-day  war  with  Israel.  As  long  as 
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there  is  a  Soviet  presence  lurking  behind  out- 
breaks of  shooting  wars  It  will  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve Soviet  claims  that  it  wants  Improved 
relations  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 

And  if  the  next  hot  spot  should  prove  to 
be  the  Perlsan  Gulf,  the  consequence  of  So- 
viet adventurism  could  prove  to  be  most 
serious. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  HIDDEN 
U.S.  SUBSIDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  called  upon  President  Nixon  to 
end  a  "hidden  U.S.  subsidy"  in  exchange 
rates  with  Vietnam  which  has  cost  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  at  least  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars just  over  the  past  3  years. 

The  recommendation  was  contained  in 
a  report  based  on  investigations  and 
hearmgs  by  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man. 

The  committee  said  action  should  be 
taken  by  immediately  negotiating  an  offi- 
cial rate  of  exchange  which  realistically 
reflects  the  real  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
on  the  free  market  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  buys  piasters,  which 
is  Vietnam's  national  currency,  to  pay  for 
local  goods  and  services  needed  by  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  agencies  in  the  war 
effort.  At  present,  the  official  rate  is  118 
piasters  to  the  dollar.  However,  on  the 
free  market,  the  dollar  is  worth  about  430 
piasters. 

Although  President  Thieu  annoimced 
a  series  of  economic  reforms  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  the  official  rate  of  exchange  af- 
fecting U.S.  Government  purchases  was 
left  untouched  at  118  piasters  to  the  dol- 
lar. Failure  to  change  this  rate,  despite 
constant  subcommittee  protests  over  the 
years,  is  costing  the  U.S.  taxpayer  $16 
million  a  month. 

The  report — approved  by  voice  vote  by 
those  present  without  dissent — said  the 
"hidden  subsidy's'  additional  economic 
assistance  to  Vietnam  was  never  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
that  specific  purpose  or  even  identified  as 
such  until  this  year.  The  money  always 
has  been  represented  strictly  as  payment 
for  needed  local  goods  and  services,  main- 
ly for  the  U.S.  military. 

Investigations  showed  that  Vietnam 
took  this  foreign  exchange  and  then 
spent  it  for  imports,  including  luxury 
goods,  from  Japan  and  Europe.  Only  a 
token  amoimt  ever  came  back  to  Ameri- 
ca to  benefit  our  labor  and  industry. 

Despite  repeated  pleas  from  the  com- 
mittee that  our  Government  insist  upon 
the  Vietnamese  patronizing  our  store 
more  often,  they  still  take  their  business 
elsewhere.  The  elsewhere  is  not  the  less 
developed  coimtries  needing  help  them- 
selves, but  our  chief  industrialized  and 
highly  developed  competitors  for  world 
trade. 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States 
would  be  less  if  Vietnam  spent  some  more 
of  our  money  right  here.  Ironically  and 
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sadly,  many  of  our  unemployed  are  vet- 
erans who  laid  their  lives  on  the  line  to 
fight  for  Vietnam. 

Witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
conceded  the  118  rate  was  "increasingly 
inappropriate."  even  "extortionate,"  and 
did  not  make  any  sense  "economically." 
But  they  defended  it  anyway  on  the  basis 
Vietnam  planned  to  change  it  next  year  if 
the  Congress  voted  $150  million  in  sup- 
porting assistance  to  make  up  for  the 
subsidy  and  everybody  is  of  the  same 
mind  when  the  action  takes  place. 

So  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  actually 
buy  a  new  exchange  rate  and  make  cer- 
tain Vietnam  does  not  lose  a  nickel  on 
the  deal.  Meanwhile,  Vietnam  is  reaping 
big  new  revenues  from  a  customs  crack- 
down and  does  little  or  nothing  to  tap 
importer  windfall  profits  or  substantially 
increase  domestic  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  copies  of  this  illuminating 
report  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee,  phone  53741. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 
IN    rilF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  was  recently  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman  of  the  20th  an- 
niversary session  of  the  31-member  na- 
tion Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration. 

Dean  Rodino  has  made  a  profound 
contribution  to  the  Congress  where  he  is 
now  serving  in  his  11th  term  in  the  House 
with  distinction.  As  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Dean  Rodino  has  worked  closely 
with  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  in  re- 
porting out  some  of  the  most  important 
legislation  ever  to  be  voted  upon  in  the 
House. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
20th  anniversary  session  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration,  I  insert  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Rodino 's  statement  to  the  organization: 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Peter  W. 
Rodino.  Jr. 

Mr.  Director  CJeneral.  Mr.  Councilor.  Min- 
isters. Delegates.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen — 

On  Monday,  November  26.  1951  at  the  Hotel 
Atlanta  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  representatives 
of  27  governments  attended  a  Migration  Con- 
ference, convened  by  the  Government  of 
Belgium  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Holy 
See.  the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  International  Re- 
fugee Organization,  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  many  Intergovern- 
mental and  non-governmental  agencies  were 
represented  by  observers. 

The  Conference  elected  the  following  slate 
of  officers:  Chairman,  Monsieur  P.  Leemans 
(Belgium);  1st  'Vice-Chairman,  Monsieur 
Giusti  del  Glardlno  (Italy);  2nd  Vlce-Chalr- 
man.  His  Excellency  Mr.  de  Souza  Fllho 
(Brazil);  Rapporteur.  Dr.  'Von  Trutzchler 
(Germany). 

This  Conference  considered  and  adopted  a 
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resolution  to  establish  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe  (PICMME).  The  organization  sur- 
vived to  become  In  1954  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICEM).  I  could  not  help  feel  a  touch  ol 
nostalgia  as  I  glanced  over  the  list  of  dele- 
gates to  those  early  meetings.  In  addition 
to  the  officers  noted.  I  would  like  to  pay 
respect  to  George  Warren  and  the  late  Con- 
gressman Francis  E.  Walter  of  the  United 
States — both  considered  "founding  fathers 
of  ICEM" — and  to  Bas  Havemen  of  tr.p 
Netherlands  who  later  was  to  become  Direc- 
tor of  ICEM;  Monsieur  Rocheforte  of  Franc:-: 
Mon^leurs  Zuller  and  Oskar  Schurch  o: 
Switzerland.  The  .stature  of  these  indivldual.s 
is  reflected  in  the  high  Ideals  and  signiflc.i-.t 
undertakings  of  this  Committee. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
budget  proposed  for  PICMME  amounted  :o 
$34,000,000  with  $3,000,000  of  that  amount 
being  required  for  administrative  purpose--. 
So  we  see  that  I'^EM  has  been  an  internation- 
al agency  whose  cost^  have  not  risen  sub- 
stantially since  its  founding.  This  is  truly 
remarkable. 

Over  the  years  the  United  Slates  Cungre.-s 
has  always  shown  a  deep  interest  In  ICEM 
In  1954.  the  late  Congressman  Chaunccy 
Reed  was  Instrumental  In  drafting  a  Consti- 
tution, which,  upon  ratification  by  15  coun- 
tries, became  the  basic  legal  document  upon 
which  ICEM  was  established.  The  Interest  of 
Congress  in  ICEM  is  as  strong  today  as  it  was 
yesterday  and  the  attendance  today  of  .sev- 
eral distinguished  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  is  another  clear  manifesta- 
tion of  that  Interest.  This  organization  whl'-h 
has  lent  itself  to  so  many  human  causes  has 
not  only  been  recognized  as  vital  and  neces- 
sary by  the  Congress,  but  Its  goals  and  en- 
deavors have  been  supported  by  t'-,e  Admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Eisenhower.  Kennedy. 
Johnscn  and   Nixon 

I  trvist  that  the  delegates  will  forgive  n-e 
{uT  devoting  much  of  my  opening  remark.s  to 
my  own  country,  but  I  deem  It  impcr'.ant  to 
mak^  II  clea"  at  The  outset  that  my  Govern- 
ment strongly  supports  this  Committee 
which  has  done  so  much  to  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  in  our  time,  truly  an  age  of  challenge. 
As  ive  proceed  with  today's  activities.  1  .Tin 
certain  that  other  delegates  will  take  the  op- 
portunity to  express  the  sentiment  of  their 
governments  for  the  work  of  ICEM. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  open  today's 
activities  which  mark  the  20th  Anniversary 
of  this  unique  organization.  The  record  of 
having  assisted  over  1.800.000  persons  In  find- 
ing new  homelands  is  commendable.  'While 
we  can  Justifiably  take  pride  in  our  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  we  must  address  ourselves 
to  the  challenges  of  the  future.  One  of  those 
paramount  issues  Is  that  of  world  population. 
Migration  is  a  factor  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  and  we  must  strengthen  the  one  in- 
ternational agency  which  seeks  to  cope  with 
this  phenomenon.  The  future  strength  and 
vitality  of  ICEM  as  a  migration  agency  re- 
quires the  concern  and  support  of  all  govern- 
ments— members  and  non-members. 

Friends,  the  agenda  before  us  today  Is  ex- 
tensive. There  are  many  Important  individ- 
uals who  will  wish  to  address  the  Council. 
Let  us  proceed  with  dispatch,  limiting  our 
remarks  so  that  all  who  vrtsh  to  speak  will 
have  that  opportunity. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome 
today  the  heads  of  many  of  the  interna- 
tional agencies  with  whom  ICEM  has  such 
close  ties  and  working  relationships.  It  Is 
good  of  all  of  you  to  take  time  out  of  your 
busy  schedules  to  be  with  us  this  morning 
and,  In  the  name  of  the  ICEM  CouncU,  I  ex- 
press our  thanks. 

■With  us  this  morning  and  scheduled  to  be 
our  first  speaker  is  Mr.  Vlttorlo  'Wlnspeare 
Glucclardl,  Director  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  will  greet  us  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations,  our  host,  and  also  on  behalf 
of  the  International  organizations  in  Geneva. 
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One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  supporters 
of  ICEM  has  been  the  country  ot  Swltxer- 
land.  ICEM  has,  since  Its  Inception,  had  Its 
Headquarters  In  the  beautiful  city  of  Oenera. 
We  are  most  thankful  to  the  Canton  of  Ge- 
neva and  the  Federal  Government  of  Swit- 
zerland for  the  Interest  and  concern  It  has 
displayed  over  the  years  for  ICEM. 

Federal  Councilor  Pierre  Graber  will  now 
address  the  Council. 


THE  AMERICAN  FORUM 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  EXDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  our  very 
special  pleasure  recently  to  attend  a  re- 
ception to  honor  "The  American  Forum" 
radio  program  upon  the  resumption  of 
its  broadcast  over  the  Mutual  Radio  Net- 
work. Created  and  produced  by  the  late 
broadcast  pioneer.  Theodore  Granik,  in 
1928.  "The  American  Forum"  and  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know,"  another  of  Mr.  Graniks 
programs  now  being  reactivated,  have 
won  broadcasting's  highest  awards. 
These  include  the  coveted  George  Foster 
Peabody  Award,  the  Sylvania  Award,  and 
the  Academy  of  Radio  and  Television 
Ai  ts  and  Sciences  Award.  Robert  C.  Cody. 
veteran  broadcast  journalist  and  Ameri- 
can Forum's  moderator  and  executive 
producer,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Granik.  as- 
sociate producer,  are  continuing  these 
distinguished  public  service  programs  on 
the  Mutual  Radio  Network.  Host  for  the 
reception  honoring  "The  American  Fo- 
lum"  was  Mr.  Leo  M.  Bernstein,  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Bank,  which  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  Congress  may 
be  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  timely 
public  issues  are  being  brought  before 
the  people  by  "The  American  Forum"  we 
include  the  following  transcript  of  a  re- 
cently broadcast  edition  dealing  with  wa- 
ter pollution  legislation.  Participants  in 
this  most  timely  progi-am  are  Senator 
Jennincs  Randolph,  of  West  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  the  Hon.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus.  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  has  just  approved  our  own 
.separate  version  of  the  water  pollution 
bill  discussed  in  this  program,  I  am  espe- 
cially aware  of  the  great  dedication  and 
expertise  that  Senator  Randolph  brings 
to  his  Public  Works  Committee's  delib- 
erations. Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  in  his  appear- 
ances before  our  committee,  has  made 
great  contributions  to  our  committee's 
consideration  of  pending  water  pollution 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  splendid  dialog  as 
an  example  of  the  truly  democratic,  pro 
and  con  dialogs  presented  on  public  is- 
sues by  "The  American  POrum" : 

AMEBICAM  FoRt7M 

Participants:  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and  Mr. 
Willlaai  D.  Buckelshaus,  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Ageacj. 
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Voici.  I  believe  the  Administrator  has  mis- 
read the  public  desire,  at  least  In  part,  for 
a  clean  environment  and  the  public  willing- 
ness to  pay  Its  share — even  a  big  share,  of 
the  cost. 

ANifouNCKR  Prom  Washington.  D.C.,  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  presents  the 
award-winning  American  Forum.  Americas 
first  public  aflatrs  discussion  program.  Every 
week  at  this  time,  the  American  Forum 
explores  both  sides  of  a  major  Issvie  of  vital 
concern  to  the  nation.  This  week's  program 
examines  the  Continuing  Pollution  of  Otir 
Water  Supply.  American  Forum's  Moderator, 
Robert  C.  Cody,  introduces  this  week's  guest 
In  one  minute. 

Announce*.  Now.  here  is  your  moderator, 
Robert  Cody  ,  . . 

Cody.  Joining  me  here  In  the  Senate  Stu- 
dios on  Capitol  Hill  to  discuss  the  urgent 
matter  of  Continuing  Pollution  of  our  Na- 
tio'i's  Waters  .  .  .  and  what  the  Administra- 
tion Is  doing  to  correct  It  are  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  .  .  .  Democrat  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  Mr.  William  D.  Ruck- 
elshaus, Director  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  It  Is  Mr  Ruckelshaus'  re- 
sponsibility as  Director,  to  enforce  Federal 
Laws  on  air  and  water  supply  and  pollution, 
pest:cides.  radiation  and  solid  waste  disposal. 
Mr  Ruckelshaus  .  .  .  Mr.  Paul  McCracken. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic .\dvisors.  has  been  quoted  in  the 
Waalilngton  Post  as  saying  that  Legislation 
on  Water  Pollution  Control,  Introduced  by 
Sen.=itor  Randolph's  Committee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate,  is  inflationary  and  would  put  too 
heavy  a  strain  on  the  Nation's  economy.  The 
article  further  said  that  yoti  Joined  Mr  Mc- 
Cracken in  presenting  economic  arguments 
Bga.nst  the  Legislation.  Is  this  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  cleaning  up  the  country's  water 
supply     .  .  that  its  too  expensive? 

RucKF.LSHAtrs  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all. 
The  Administration's  approach  has  been — in 
the  Bill  that  we  Introduced  last  year — and 
the  Bill  that  we  introduced  this  year,  to 
change  the  present  Water  Pollution  Control 
Laws  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  progress 
that  we've  made  in  the  past  in  attempting 
to  set  standards  and  enforce  them  pursuant 
to  our  ability  to  relate  effluent  going  Into 
th  water  to  the  water  quality.  By  setting 
effluent  standards  up  to  a  certain  limit  so 
that  every  industry  or  Municipality  discharg- 
ing into  waters  In  this  country,  had  to  come 
up  to  a  certain  level  of  treatment  and  beyond 
that  the  treatment  levels  be  based  on  the 
benefits  to  be  achieved  in  the  receiving 
waters.  The  approach  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  Senate  Bill,  Is  based  on  a  goal  set  as 
a    technological    goal — a   no   discharge    goal. 

Rakdolph.  By  1981. 

Ruckelshaus.  That's  right — that's  right  .  , 
by  1981.  Thank  you  Senator  for  pointing 
that  out. 

Randolph.  Yes  sir.  Well  it's  important. 
.  .  .  "Vou  know.  .  .  , 

Ruckelshaus.  I  know.  Our  quarrel  Is  not 
with  the  goal  that  I  think  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  both  have  for  cleaning 
up  the  waters.  The  only  question  Is  how  to 
get  there.  And  it's  our  opinion  that  we  should 
set  a  goal  related  to  water  quality  Itself 
rather  than  related  to  technology — that's  the 
essential  difference  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

CoDT.  Senator,  how  do  you  say  we  should 
get  there? 

Randolph.  I.  of  course,  am  gratified  to 
Join  with  Mr.  William  Ruckelshaus  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  Important  legislation.  It  has 
been  our  privilege  as  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  sixteen  of  us,  to 
work  closely  with  the  Administrator.  We  feel 
that  he  Is  knowledgeable  and  we  believe  that 
he  and  the  Administration,  are  in  coopera- 
tion with  us  on  the  Committee,  as  we  on  the 
Committee   are   cooperating   with   them.   In 
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the  broad  purposes  of  this  Legislation.  1 
think  that  where  the  Administrator  can 
identify  a  direct  link  between  a  Polluter 
and  water  quality,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  tighten  controls  on  the  Polluter, 
Wherever  attainable,  an  interim  goal  of  -water 
quality  is  to  be  achieved  by  1981,  as  I  ha-re 
said  and  that  provides  for  the  protection  and 
the  propagation  of  the  flsh.  shell-fish  and 
wild  life  and  for  recreation  In  and  on  the 
water.  Mr  Ruckelshaus  mentioned  the  af- 
fluent limits.  Well,  affluent  limits  on  all 
existing  sources  must  at  a  minimum,  we 
believe,  apply  this  best  technology  available 
by  1981.  Now.  of  course,  we  are  talking  about 
standards  now.  and  that  is  a  program  that 
we  feel,  to  date,  has  not  been  as  successful 
as  it  might  have  been.  I  say  that  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate situation — I  believe  that's  ti-ue. 

Ruckelshaus.  I  don't  disagree  with  tliat 
at  all  Senator.  I  think  we  have,  and  every 
fair-minded  person  would  admit,  we  have 
fallen  short  in  this  country,  of  protecting  our 
waters  and  protecting  the  air  and  that's  the 
reason  for  the  Air  Bill  which  came  from 
your  Committee  last  year,  which  I  think  will 
be  an  excellent  tool  to  clean  up  the  Air  and 
that's  the  reason  for  the  Water  Bill  that 
came  from  your  Committee  this  year  and 
is  now  pending  In  the  House. 

Randolph.  Well,  that's  true  and  I  do  feel 
that  there  Is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  passed  the  Commit- 
tee unanimously  in  the  Senate  and  then 
after  we  had  brought  the  measure  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  86  to  nothing 
in  the  Senate.  So  there  are  differences,  of 
cotirse,  in  the  provisions  that  you  think 
should  be  incorporated  In  this  Legislation 
from    the    provisions   that    we   Uioorporated. 

But  there  is  this  strong  support  within  the 
Congress  that  I  feel  is  in  no  wise  to  be  dis- 
counted by  those  In  the  Administrative 
Branch  of  Government,  who  have  to  cope 
with  this  problem.  We  all  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  restoration  and  the  mainte- 
nance as,  we  say  in  the  bill,  of  the  natural, 
chemical,  biological  and  physical  Integrity 
of  the  Nation's  waters.  So  we  have  a  com- 
mon purpose  and  to  achieve  this  purpose, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Senate  Bill — why, 
we  think  it's  necessary  to  have  a  National 
policy,  as  I  have  Indicated  before,  on  the  dh- 
charge  of  pollutants  that  go  Into  the  naviga- 
ble waters  and  that  those  pollutants  be  elim- 
inated by  1985. 

Cody.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  here:  "Should  the  taxpayer  pay  for 
the  Industrial  pollution  or  should  Industry, 
which  made  a  profit  from  the  tax-payer-con- 
sumer on  the  products  It  manufactures,  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  poisoning  of  this  coun- 
try's water  sources?" 

Ruckelshaus.  Well,  you've  put  your  fin- 
ger  on  who's  going  to  pay  for  It.  It  will  be 
one  or  the  other,  either  the  consimier  or 
the  taxpayer.  And  the  essential  question,  I 
think,  is  how  we  view  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution. It's  my  (xtsition.  and  that  of  the 
adroiuistration.  that  In  the  past  we  have 
not  Included  as  a  price  in  the  production 
of  a  product,  as  part  of  that  price,  what  It 
cost  in  this  production,  to  abate  whatever 
pollution  is  caused  by  the  production  It- 
self. And  so,  to  that  extent,  a  product  has 
been  under-priced  In  the  past  because  we 
have  treated  the  air  and  the  water  as  being 
free  and  that  a  more  realistic  approach  Is 
to  treat  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  any  product,  whatever  It  costs  to  abate 
the  pollution  caused  by  that  production. 

CoDT.  You  say  that  the  Consumer  should 
pay  for  It? 

RucKBLSHAUs.  Thafs  right.  That  doesnt 
mean  that  In  some  set  of  clrcumstaneea 
the  taxpayer  shouldn't  pay.  Municipal  pol- 
lution, the  taxpayer  pays.  Again  .  .  . 

Cody.  He's  going  to  pay  for  It  one  way  or 
the  oither,  in  ills  taxes. 

Ruckelshaus.  They  are  different  people 
now.  The  consumer  aikd  the  taxpayer  are  no* 
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the  same  person.  They  are  different  classes 
of  people  and  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  taxpayer  Is  a  much  different  kind 
of  person  than  the  consumer  when  you 
try  to  decide  who  ought  to  pay  for  any  bene- 
nts  that  accrue  to  society  and  In  this  In- 
siance,  it's  our  opinion,  where  industrial 
pollution  is  the  result,  the  phlloeophy  should 
be  that  the  consumer  bears  the  burden  In 
that  this  would  be  more  reflective  in  terms 
of  what  products  he  buys  and  In  that  way 
would  also  abate  pollution. 
Cody.  How  do  you  feel  about  that,  Senator? 
R\NDOLPH.  Well,  In  our  BlU.  I  think  gen- 
e.'ally.  we — Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  have  an  ap- 
proach which  we  feel  Is  valid.  And  that 
Is,  that  we  must  stop  pollution  In  the  waters 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  product — you  see, 
the  cast  of  the  product,  that  should  be 
borne   by,   of   course.   In   a   sense,    by    those 

who  do  the  polluting.  Is  that 

RUCKELSHAUS.  Yes,  I  think  that's  right. 
And  one  of  the  things  we  are  arguing  about 
IS  what  jjercentage  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  In  terms  of  construction  of 
Municipal  Sewage  Treatment  Plants.  What 
percentage  should  the  State  Government 
pay — what  percentage  should  the  local  Gov- 
ernment pay?  It's  a  question  bow  you  al- 
locate these  percentages  among  different 
classes  of  taxpayers.  It's  my  own  belief  that 
what  we  have  to  get  back  to  in  tlLls  country 
is  that  each  Individual  should  pay  for  what- 
ever it  costs  to  treat  the  wastes  he  produces. 
Because  he  Is  the  poUutor  in  whatever  waste 
it  is  he  produces,  so  that,  at  the  local  level 
of  Government,  whatever  it  costs  to  treat 
his  waste  should  be  reflected  in  what  he 
pays  in  a  sewer  rate  or  whatever — in  treat- 
ment cost.  This  is  the  fair  allocitlon  of  the 
burden. 

Randolph.  Bob,  could  I  come  in  at  that 
point? 

Cody.  Yes,  because  there  Is  a  point  that 
isn't  clear. 

Randolph.  The  Bill  that  we  have  passed 
in  the  Senate  requires  that  Industrial  users 
pay  for  the  service  of  cleaning  up  and  the 
cleaning  up.  that's  something  that  benefits 
all  the  public,  doesn't  It? 

Ruckelshaus.  That's  right.  No,  no,  he  Is 
talking  about  two  different  things.  There  is 
a  Municipal  treatment.  The  cost  of  treat- 
ing Municipal  sewage,  in  which  Industry 
will  discharge  through  a  Municipal  system. 
In  both  the  Administration's  sponsored  Bill 
and  that  which  came  out  of  the  Senate, 
there  was  an  effort  to  allocate  the  cost  of 
treatment  more  equitably  to  the  Industry 
which  wBa  discharging  through  a  Municipal 
system  Instead  of  having  the  general  user — 

Individual  user — ot  that  system 

CoDT.  The  industry  would  pay. 
Ruckelshaus.  The  industry  would  pay 
fair  share — whatever  It  would  cost  for  treat- 
ment. And  that's  reflected  again  In  the  BUI. 
That  passes  It  on  to  the  consumer.  Because 
If  the  Industry  pays  a  higher  cost  for  the 
treatment  of  its  waste,  that's  going  to  be 
reflected  in  the  cost  of  its  produce  and  there- 
by the  consumer  Is  the  payer.  It  alleviates 
the  cost  going  to  the  Municipal  taxpayer 
because  before  this  user  charge  was  placed  on 
industry,  he  was  picking  up  the  share  of  cost 
of  whatever  it  was  to  treat  that  Industrial 
waste. 

Randolph.  Well.  I  think  in  our  Bill,  we 
would  say  and  I  think  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will 
agree,  that  the  grantees  must  adopt  a  system 
of  user  charges  to  assure  that  each  class  of 
users  will  help  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  opera- 
tion and  the  maintenance  Including  replace- 
ment of  sewage  treatment  plants  which  are 
financed  with  Federal  grants.  Each  indus- 
trial user  of  such  faculties  must  agree  by 
contract  to  pay  back  the  porUon  of  the  Ped- 
eral  share  of  tba  construction  coat  Uiat 
bas  been  aUocated  to  the  industrial  user's 
waste.  These  payments  are  to  be  received  by 
the  Administrator  and  of  course  a  part  of 
CXVII— 3009— Part  36 
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the  Treasury  funds.  Now  are  we  agreed  on 
that  point? 

Ruckelshaus.  We  had — the  money  under 
our  provision- — there  was  the  same  aUoca- 
tlon  to  be  made — the  Industrial  user  was  to 
pay  their  fair  share  of  the  capital  Improve- 
ment and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  plant  but  the  money — the  Administra- 
tion's proposal,  was  to  go  back  to  the  local 
units  of  Government  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
vironmental abatement  there  at  the  local 
units  Instead  of  going  into  the  National 
Treasury.  That  was  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween the  Administration's  proposal  and  that 
which  came  out  of  the  Senate. 

Randolph.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  I  would  like 
to — if  Bob  will  permit  me  at  this  point, 
to  have  your  feeling  about  the  assistance 
which  we  hope  to  give  to  States  and  localities 
in  the  Bill  which  passed  the  Senate.  A  four 
year  program  of  Federal  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants.  The 
Federal  share,  as  we  anticipate  It.  In  the  au- 
thorization Bill,  will  be  fourteen  billion  dol- 
lars through  fiscal  year  1975.  The  Federal 
grant — the  minimum  Federal  grant — set  at 
60' I  of  the  project  cost.  If  a  State  contributes 
as  much  as  10  ■;  of  that  cost,  the  Federal 
grant  Is  Increased  by  a  matching  of  10'.  and 
up  to  70' I  locality  share,  thus  it  becomes 
20';  of  the  total  project  cost.  Wliat's  your 
feeling  on  that? 

Ruckelshaus.  Well,  we  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  with  our  Bill  which 
was  Introduced  last  December  or  last  Jan- 
uary, a  needs  assessment  as  best  v:e  could 
determine  it,  all  over  the  country,  as  to  how 
much  money  was  needed  by  the  local  units 
of  Government,  to  build  local  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  over  the  next  three  years.  That 
needs  assessment  came  to  twelve  billion 
dollars  total.  This  twelve  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  three  years,  would  be  precisely 
what  would  be  appropriated  in  a  three  year 
period  under  the  Senate  and  House  Bill.  The 
only  question  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Senate  is  who  shall  bear  what  per- 
centage of  the  cost  Itself.  Under  the  Senate 
Bill,  a  much  larger  percentage.  x\p  to,  as 
Senator  Randolph  mentioned,  70',  would 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
the  Administration's  position,  the  Federal 
limit  would  be  50  percent.  Our  theory  in 
limiting  it  to  SO*"; ,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  in  an  effort  to  get  back  to  the  local  units 
of  Government,  an  understanding  of  the 
need  to  assess  the  Individual  user — an  indi- 
vidual himself  who  creates  the  waste — the 
concept  that  he  must  bear  the  expense  of 
treating  that  waste. 

And  what  we  are  concerned  about  is  that 
if  too  much  of  the  percentage  Is  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  that  there  would  not 
be  enough  Incentive  on  the  local  Govern- 
ment and  on  the  Individual  himself,  to  get 
tised  to  the  idea  of  paying  a  user  charge  for 
treating  whatever  waste  they  create. 

CoDT.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  is  it  your  feeling 
that  the  present  system  of  cleaning  up  the 
waters  Is  less  expensive  than  those  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  proposals  from  the  House  and 
Senate? 

Ruckelshaus.  Well,  it's  hard  to  say  at 
this  point,  but  I  think  ultimately  It  will  be 
less  expensive,  because  If — you  have  two 
choices  In  this  area.  One  Is  you  can  set  a 
goal,  which  we  suggest,  by  IMl  of  swlmmable 
waters— a  full  body  contact,  the  highest  and 
most  beneficial  use  of  the  waters  in  the  coun- 
try. That's  a  water  quality  goal.  Or  you  could 
set  a  goal  which  is  based  on  technology — on 
the  latest  and  best  available  technology  or 
on  no  discharge.  Now,  that  goal  ts  one  that 
is  defensible  and  it  is  defended  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  many  In  the  House  but  it 
is  our  feeling  that  if  you  base  a  goal  on 
technology  as  opposed  to  the  benefits  which 
you  are  attemptinc  to  achieve,  which  is  water 
quality,  that  you  are  likely  to  cause  an  awful 
lot  of  new  teciinoiogy  to  bie  used  without  any 
commensurate  benefit  so  that  the  cost  might 
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well  be  escalated  very  greatly  particularly  at 
the  upper  levels  of  treatment  where  you  go 
from  ninety-five  to  100  percent  of  treatment 
with  very  little  commensurate  benefit  and 
what  concerns  us  Is  that  if  the  cost  rises 
astronomically  In  attempting  to  achieve  what 
all  of  us  are  trying  to  achieve,  which  is  good 
water  quality,  the  general  public  is  likely  to 
begin  to  question  whether  these  costs  are 
really  worth  it.  And  that's  frankly  what  con- 
cerns us. 

Randolph.  I  would  like  to  ask  Bob.  or  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus,  what  you  feel  would  be  sec- 
ondary treatments  standards?  What  do  you 
say? 

Ruc-KELSHAUs  Secondary  treatment  stand- 
ards? 

Randolph.  Yes. 

Ruckelshaus.  Secondary  treatments 
standards  mean  85  to  90' ,  as  a  rule  or  80  to 
90  percent  removal  of  such  things  as  bio- 
chemical oxygen  demands,  salable  solids, 
suspended  solids.  We  are  attempting  to  arrive 
at  a  definition  of  secondary  standards  in 
both  the  Administration's  and  Senate  Bill 
by  1976.  In  which  we  tie  It  to  an  affluence 
standard  called  the  best  practicable  treat- 
ment currently  available. 

Cody.  Gentlemen,  we'll  have  to  break  away 
here  for  a  moment.  American  Forum  contin- 
ues with  concluding  remarks  from  Senator 
Randolph  and  Mr  Ruckelshaus  in  one  min- 
ute. .  .  . 

Announcer.  Now.  again,  here  is  your  Mod- 
erator, Robert  Cody.  .  .  . 

Cody.  Senator  Randolph,  may  we  have  your 
closing  remarks,  please. 

Randolph.  Bob.  much  of  the  controversy 
which  surrounds  the  Senate  BUI,  results.  I 
think,  from  misinformation  which  has  been 
circulated.  The  Administration  view  of  this 
measure  is  heavily  influenced,  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus has  said  that,  by  budgetary  considera- 
tions It  falls.  I  ihink.  this  opposition,  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  and  the  need  to  take  massive 
and  immediate  corrective  action.  I  believe 
that  the  Administration  has  misread  the 
public  desire,  at  least  in  part,  of  a  clean 
environment,  and  the  public  willingness  to 
pay  its  share,  even  a  big  share,  of  the  cost. 
This  has  been  proven.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  has  responded  Insofar  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  properly  and  adequately 
and  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  determination 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  whole.  There  Is 
no  partisanship  in  this  matter — that  we  do 
resolve  differences.  We  bring  to  the  Presi- 
dents desk  a  strong  measure  which  he  can 
sign. 

Cody.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  .  .  . 

Ruckelshaus.  Senator,  yovir  statement  as- 
sumes that  opposition  to  the  Senate  Bill  by 
the  Administration  to  the  extent  that  there 
Is  opposition,  thereby  means  that  we  are  not 
In  favor  of  clean  water.  We  are  not  In  favor 
of  an  immediate  attack  on  what  Is  an  imme- 
diate problem.  That,  of  course,  in  my  opin- 
ion Is  not  a  correct  assumption.  There  are 
many  ways  of  achieving  clean  water  and  we 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  It,  Just 
as  yovi  say,  between  now  and  1976,  to  make 
a  massive  approach — to  make  massive  ex- 
penditures. This  Administration  Is  committed 
to  It.  There  will  be  a  strong  Bill  and  the 
President  will  sign  It. 

Cody.  Thank  you  Gentlemen,  for  partici- 
pating In  the  American  Forum.  Here  with  me 
In  the  Senate  Studio  discussing  the  continu- 
ing pollution  of  our  Nation's  waters  were 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  Mr.  "WlUlam  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Join  us  again 
next  week  at  this  same  time,  when  we  con- 
tinue our  democratic  dialogtw  by  taking  a 
close  look  at  both  sides  of  another  vital  Issue 
of  concern  to  the  nation.  This  is  Robert 
Cody  in  Washington. 
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Closing  theme:  In,  hold  for  hold  for  five 
sees,  then  under: 

Annotjkcer.  The  American  Forum,  the  na- 
tion's first  public  affairs  discussion  program. 
Is  a  Granlk-Cody  production,  In  association 
with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Ex- 
ecutive Producer:  Robert  C.  Cody;  Associate 
Producer  and  Coordinator:  Hannah  Granlk; 
Engineering  by  Daniel  Brechner.  This  Is  Mar- 
tin Edwards  speaking. 

Theme:  Up.  hold  till  end. 
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Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  official  statistics  on  the 
aging  and  the  formally  expressed  pro- 
gramatic  needs  for  our  senior  citizens, 
but  their  one  great  requirement  cannot 
be  measured  or  provided  for  by  any  level 
of  government;  human  contact,  warmth, 
and  concern. 

Only  live  human  beings  can  supply  that 
need.  In  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  which 
is  in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, some  beginning  steps  toward  solv- 
ing the  probl«ns  of  loneliness  are  being 
taken  by  a  volunteer  organization,  Foster 
Daughters  and  Sons.  The  members  adopt 
residents  of  convalescent  homes  and  visit 
them  frequently  as  they  would  their  own 
parents. 

This  group  was  recently  founded  by 
Mrs.  Janet  Croeske,  4025  Rice  Road, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  who  I  am  sure  would  be 
happy  to  offer  guidance  to  anyone  else 
who  would  like  to  establish  a  similar  or- 
ganization. 

The  Riverside  Free  Press  published  a 
feature  article  on  Foster  Daughters  and 
Sons  on  November  11,  which  I  insert 
below  for  the  possible  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  interested  persons: 
Poster  Daughters  and  Sons — Thet  Give 
Their  Time  To  Lessen  Loneliness 
(By  Pat  Elckman) 

Her  children  visit  rarely.  They're  perhaps 
disturbed  by  her  helplessness,  ashamed  be- 
cause there  Ls  no  room  for  her  in  their  small 
homes. 

Or  maybe  they  come  every  Sunday,  but  the 
six  days  between  visits  pass  mc^e  slowly 
than  the  days  before  Christmas  when  she  was 
4. 

She  never  thought  of  living  In  a  convales- 
cent home  when  she  was  30.  But  then  arthri- 
tis curled  her  fingers  and  her  memory  fogged 
over. 

She  became  old.  And  then  she  became 
lonely.  And  she's  typical  of  many  convEjes- 
cent  home  residents. 

Easing  the  pain  of  loneliness  for  men  and 
women  in  convalescent  homes  is  the  purpose 
of  Poster  Daugfhters  and  Sons,  recently  or- 
ganized In  Riverside  County.  Seventy  per- 
sons have  volunteered  for  the  program. 

Mrs.  Janet  (John)  Goeske.  Riverside 
president  of  the  group,  says.  "One  of  the 
biggest  needs  In  the  world  Is  In  convalescent 
homes." 

Members  of  the  new  group  visit  convales- 
cent home  residents  frequently — as  they 
would   their   own   parents. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Powell  of  Ea  Centre  Is  77.  She 
came  to  Beverly  Manor.  4768  Palm  Ave.,  after 
breaking  hoc  hip.  She  has  lived  at  the  home 
for  over  a  year. 
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"I'm  ready  to  go  back  to  El  Centro.  Too 
far  from  my  folks,"  she  says  wishfully.  "I'm 
as  well  SIS  I'll  ever  be." 

Mrs.  Powell  has  Just  been  adopted  by  a 
foster  daughter  Ruth  Serway.  6632  Grand 
Ave..  Riverside.  Mrs.  Powell  was  "all  smiles" 
when  they  met  the  first  time,  her  foster 
daughter  says.  "Today  she's  a  little  despond- 
ent." 

A  member  of  Naomi  Circle  of  Ttlnlty  Lu- 
theran Church.  5969  Brockton  Ave  .  Mrs.  Ser- 
way says  her  group  Joined  the  visiting  pro- 
gram because  "we  felt  we  wanted  to  do 
something  more  vital.  We  wanted  something 
on  a  more  personal  basis." 

She  likes  the  program  because  it's  "so 
flexible."  Members  may  visit  their  foster 
parents  when  they  wish,  as  frequently  as 
they  want. 

Mrs.  Stella  Cull  of  Rubldoux  moved  to 
Beverly  Manor  over  a  year  ago  after  cataracts 
were  removed  from  tier  eyes,  although  she 
says  "flve  months'  when  asked  how  long  she 
has  lived  at  the  convalescent  home. 

So  far  as  Beverly  Manor  knows,  the  88- 
year-old  woman   has   no   living   relatives. 

She  keeps  hoping  friends  will  visit  her. 
"They  were  ready  to  cxjme  down  here.  They 
started  to  come.  But  she  got  sick." 

Mrs.  Sarah  McQueen.  3950  Etouglas  Ave., 
Riverside,  has  adopted  Mrs.  Cull. 

"This  is  something  I  always  wanted  to 
di>-help  someone   In   need."   she  says. 

"I  know  she's  (Mrs.  Cull)  very  lonely.  She 
neeeds  somebody  to  talk  with."  Mrs  Mc- 
Queen says, 

Don  Ellis,  assistant  administrator  of  Bev- 
erly Manor,  has  welcomed  the  Poster  Daugh- 
ters and  Sons  progi-am.  'They  (home  reel- 
dents)  feel  they've  come  here  to  die.  It's 
a  lonely  atmosphere." 

The  now  volunteer  program  helps  the  el- 
derly residents.  Ellis  says. 

"I  dont  think  they  look  at  t  as  a  charity 
thing.  Its  a  relief.  It's  new.  Somebody  to 
take  an  Interest." 

John  Holcomb  never  married.  "I  thought 
that  I  never  had  much  to  offer  a  girl.  Never 
had  much  money." 

Now  83,  the  Riverside  man  lives  at  Alta 
Vista  Convalescent  Hosltal,  9020  Garfield  St. 

Holcomb  is  postmtister-general  at  Alta 
Vista,  distributing  the  mail  Monday  through 
Friday.  "I've  had  the  Job  since  the  10th  of 
February." 

With  his  twinkling  eyes.  Jovial  voice  and 
luxurious  beard,  he  also  makes  a  perfect 
Santa  Claus  at  Christmastime. 

Holcomb  Joined  the  Armed  Forces  In  World 
War  I  when  he  was  29  years  old. 

"They  tell  me  If  I'd  been  flve  months  older. 
I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  Join  the  Army 
unless  I  Joined  as  a  volunteer.  I  could  have 
fought  my  Joining  up.  I  guess,  because  I'm  a 
Quaker.  But  the  idea  of  going  overseas  ap- 
pealed to  me." 

Holcomb's  foster  son  Charles  Ashmore,  9465 
Garfield  St..  served  In  World  War  II. 

"World  War  II  came  about  26  years  too  late 
for  me."  Holcomb  says.  "I'd  had  my  bellyful 
of   wars." 

Holcomb  and  Ashmore  have  Just  become 
acquainted.  "I  went  shopping  for  him.  got 
him  a  magazine.  We'll  get  out.  for  a  drive 
someday,"  Ashmore  says. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Clapp  of  Riverside  is  89.  Twice 
widowed,  she  has  no  children.  She  moved  to 
Alta  Vista  after  her  back  was  broken  In  an 
accident. 

She  worked  as  a  secretary  In  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  when  she  was  young. "'We  had  the  best 
group  I  ever  worked  with." 

Since  Mrs.  Clapp  has  been  adopted  by  Eve 
Tlfal.  2534  Gibson  St.,  she  has  someone  new 
to  talk  with. 

She  tells  Mrs.  Tlfal  about  the  cards  she 
keeps  on  friends  so  she  can  remember  their 
birthdays  and  other  Important  events.  "Once 
a  file  card,  always  a  file  card,"  she  Jokes. 

Foster  Daughters  and  Sons  serve  a  need  for 
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Individual  attention,  says  Oina  Fletcher,  Alta 
Vista  director  of  recreation. 

"I  felt  there  was  a  need  for  persons  who 
wotild  particularly  cater  to  one  person,"  she 
says. 

"We  have  30  people  here  who  could  use 
Janet  Goeskes  program.  They  have  no  one 
or  their  relatives  are  so  far  away." 

Poster  Daughters  and  Sons  chairmen  of 
participating  Riverside  convalescent  homes 
are:  Mrs.  Ll-sa  Wolf.  Hlllhaven  Convalescent 
Hospital,  8487  Magnolia  Ave.;  Mrs.  Doris  Va- 
shon.  Redwood  Gardens  Retirement  Home. 
845  La  Cadena  Drive. 

Also.  Mrs.  Alice  Nauman.  Community  Con- 
valescent Center.  6020  Brockton  Ave;  Mrs. 
Madeline  Runnels.  Health  Care  Manor  Mag- 
nolia. 8171  Magnolia  Ave;  Michelle  Cochenet, 
Allen  Guest  Home.  3231  Main  St.;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Serway.  Beverly  Manor  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital. 4768  Palm  Ave.  and  Brockton  Con- 
valescent Hospital,  4295  Brockton  Ave. 

Also.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Fargo.  Beverly  Manor 
Sanitarium.  4580  Palm  Ave.;  Mrs.  Lola  Hun- 
ter. Beverly  Manor  Convalescent  Hospital, 
3662  Pacific  Ave.;  Mrs.  Maude  Powers.  Plym- 
outh Tower.  3401   Lemon  St. 

Also,  Mrs  Bernlce  Adams.  Alta  Vista  Con- 
valescent Hospital,  9020  Garfield  St  ;  Mrs. 
Janet  Goeske.  Jones  Guest  Home.  5634  Cen- 
tral Ave. 

Other  chairmen  in  the  county  are  Mrs. 
Jeanetie  Smith,  Palm  Springs  Convaleiiceiit 
Hospital.  277  S.  Sunrise  Way;  Mrs.  Lou 
Schlack.  Hemet  Convalescent  Hospital,  40300 
Devonshire  St  ;  Mrs.  Barbara  Reimuller, 
Beaumont  Convalescent  Hospital.  1441  N. 
Michigan  Ave  :  Mrs.  Jean  Baertschlger.  Ju- 
lene  Convalescent  Hospital.  27600  Encanto 
Drive.  Sun  City;  and  Mrs.  Paulette  Davis. 
Vista  Grande  Convalescent  Hospital.  2226  N. 
Perrls  Blvd..  Perrls. 

Persons  wishing  more  Information  about 
Foster  Daughters  and  Sons  may  contact  Mrs. 
Gneske.    4025    Rice    Road.    Riverside. 


NIXON  MAKING  HEADWAY  IN 
ORGANIZED  CRIME  FIGHT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIYER 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  McPherson,  Kans.,  Sentinel  ♦" 
which  appropriately  points  out  that  the 
Nixon  administration  should  be  given 
more  credit  for  its  success  in  combating 
organized  crime.  The  editorial  follows: 

IFrom  the  McPherson  (Kans.)   Sentinel, 

Dec.  13.  19711 

Nixon  Making  Headway  in  Organized  Crime 

Fight 

President  Nixon  deserves  more  credit  for 
his  growing  fight  against  organized  crime 
mobs.  Thanks  to  a  couple  of  new  laws,  fed- 
eral prosecutors  now  can  go  after  activities 
formerly  escaping  the  old  laws. 

Gambling  appears  to  have  been  chosen  a« 
the  first  part  of  organized  crime  to  be  at- 
tacked. That  Is  a  wise  choice.  Gambling 
grosses  criminal  $20  billion  a  year.  That  Is  the 
mobs'  biggest  Income,  not  dope  or  prostitu- 
tion. 

Cut  off  the  major  source  of  crime  Income 
and  you  cut  down  other  criminal  actlvltlei 
for  want  of  money. 

So  far.  arrests  of  gambling  operators  hare 
Increased  throughout  the  nation.  M  **>• 
number  of  arrests  Is  continued,  the  mol* 
win  eventually  be  strangled. 
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The  plan  should   work    So  far  it   already 

Is  slowing  down  wide-open  gambling  in  some 

cities. 

Results  wont  be  sudden  or  spectacular, 
but  cutting  down  Income  of  the  mobs  sooner 
(If  later  will  be  a  major  factor  In  squelching 
the  we.ilthy  mobs  which  today  are  entirely 
too  powerful  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 


THE  LATE   JOHN  L    DODSON 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALIFORNIA 
I.S-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
year's  work  ended,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  I  personally 
suffered  a  sad  and  unexpected  loss.  On 
Friday  morning,  December  17,  John  L. 
Dodson,  a  beloved  member  of  the  com- 
mittee staff,  suddenly  and  quietly  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  36.  For  many  years 
and  to  tlie  very  end  he  had  risen  reso- 
lutely above  physical  di.sability  to  become 
a  uniquely  outstanding  servant  of  the 
Congress. 

John  Dodson  began  his  labor  of  love 
witli  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
very  young  man  more  than  17  years  ago. 
In  1963,  he  left  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 
and  came  to  the  staff  of  our  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  His  unstint- 
ing contribution  to  the  committee  and 
e.special.y  to  our  late,  revered  Chairman 
William  L.  Dawson,  and  to  me  as  the 
present  chairman,  were  invaluable. 

Jolin  was  known  and  loved  by  scores  of 
Members  and  himdreds  of  employees  of 
this  Capitol.  His  numerous  virtues  in- 
clu(ie(j  a  keen  and  discerning  mind,  an 
efficient  and  versatile  hand,  and  a  char- 
acter built  on  honor,  prideful  loyalty, 
cheer  and  humor,  courage  which  met 
challenges  with  initiative  and  prace,  and 
love  and  kindness  toward  his  fellow  men. 
He  tv  as  unselfishly  devoted  to  his  family 
and  to  Ills  God. 

I  would  let  John's  own  words  .speak 
something  here.  This  note  only  recently 
received  in  the  committee's  office  shows 
the  brightness  and  beauty  of  his  spirit: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  all  for  your  pray- 
ers Without  them  I  giie.ss  Jean  would  be 
writing  this  note.  The  plant  Is  Just  beauti- 
ful and  all  the  cards  too.  I'm  sorry  If  some 
of  you  missed  me  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I 
had"  to  go  home  to  dinner.  Everything  Is  go- 
ing as  planned,  great.  If  you  want  to  buy 
stock,  buy  it  in  this  hospital.  Hope  to  see  you 
soon  and  again  thanks,  thanks  for  every- 
thnij;   God  bless  you  all.     — John  L.  Dodson 

We  will  always  miss  this  man,  yet  with 
warm  remembrance  and  admiration  of 
his  greatness  and  goodness.  May  this  be 
some  comfort  to  the  near  and  dear  he  has 
left  behind. 

In  Old  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Baltimore, 
there  was  found  a  remarkable  table  of 
precepts,  dated  1692.  It  is  called  "De- 
siderata." meaning  essential  things  one 
should  desire  for  himself  and  for  others. 
I  wish  to  quote  it  here  because  John 
Dodson's  life  was  a  true  mirror  of  these 
desiderata. 

Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  &  haste.  It 
remember  what  peaee  there  may  be  In 
silence,  as  far  as  possible  without  surrender 
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be  on  good  terms  with  aU  persons.  Speak 
your  truth  quietly  &  clearly;  and  listen 
to  others,  even  the  dull  &  Ignorant;  they  too 
have  their  story. 

Avoid  loud  &  aggressive  persons,  they  are 
vexations  to  the  spirit.  If  you  compare  your- 
self with  others,  you  may  become  vain  &. 
bitter;  for  always  there  wUl  be  greater  & 
lesser  persons  than  yourself.  Enjoy  your 
achievements  as  well  as  your  plans. 

Keep  interested  In  your  own  career,  how- 
ever humble;  It  is  a  real  possession  In  the 
changing  fortunes  of  time.  Exercise  caution 
in  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world  is 
full  of  trickery.  But  let  this  not  blind  you 
to  what  virtue  there  is;  many  persons  strive 
for  high  ideal.-^:  and  everywhere  life  is  full 
of  heroism. 

Be  yourself.  Especially,  do  not  feign  af- 
fection. Neither  be  cynical  about  '.ove;  for 
In  the  face  of  all  aridity  &  disenchantment 
it  Is  perennial  as  the  grass. 

Take  kindly  the  counsel  of  the  years,  grace- 
fully surrendering  the  things  of  youth.  Nur- 
ture strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  in  sud- 
den misfortune.  But  do  not  distress  your- 
self with  imaginings.  Many  fears  are  born 
of  fatigue  &  loneliness.  Beyond  a  wholesome 
discipline,  be  gentle  with  yourself. 

You  are  a  chil-..  of  the  universe,  no  less 
than  the  trees  &  the  stars:  you  have  a  right 
to  be  here.  And  whether  or  not  it  Is  clear  to 
you.  no  doubt  the  universe  Is  unfolding  as 
it  should. 

Therefore  be  at  peace  with  God,  whatever 
you  conceive  Him  to  be.  and  whatever  your 
labors  &  aspirations.  In  the  noisy  confusion 
of  life   keep   peace  with   your  soul. 

With  all  Its  sham,  drudgery  &  broken 
dreams,  it  is  still  a  beautiful  world.  Be 
careful    Strive  to  be  happy. 
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PETITION  FOR  PEACE  IN  EAST 
BENGAL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, August  1.  1971.  40.000  i>eople  packed 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
City  to  hear  concerts  by  two  members  of 
the  original  Beatles  rock  group  and  other 
entertainers.  The  proceeds  were  donated 
to  the  United  Nations  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  the  millions  of  suffering  refugees 
in  East  Bengal. 

At  the  concert,  a  petition  was  circulated 
and  signed  by  more  than  5,000  people. 
The  petition  urges  the  U.S.  Government 
to  protest  the  atrocities  being  committed 
at  that  time  by  the  military  government 
of  West  Pakistan  and  to  stop  all  U.S.  aid 
to  that  govenunent.  I  introduced  the 
petition  under  clause  1  of  House  rule  XII 
for  reference  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  in  East  Ben- 
gal, of  course,  since  this  petition  was  cir- 
culated. Peace  has  been  largely  achieved. 
But  the  refugee  problem,  to  which  the 
petition  is  also  addressed,  remains  to  be 
solved. 

The  text  of  the  petition,  and  the  names 
of  all  who  signed  it,  follow : 

PETmON 

In  the  name  of  humanity — Peace  must  be 
i-estored  In  East  Bengal.  Immediately.  Har- 
assment and  mvirder  of  defenseless  civilians 


must  stop  and  satisfactory  conditions  created 
for  repatriation  of  refugees. 

United  States  Government  must — 

Protest  Pakistan's  military  atrocities; 

Stop  support  to  Pakistan's  military  Junta; 
and 

Stop  military  and  economic  aid  to  Pakistan. 

East  Bengals  agony  must  be  alleviated 

LIST  OF  SIGNERS 

Ricliie  Michol.  John  Hanzel.  Lanny  Gems. 
Robert.  Linda  Jean  Friedrlckson.  Becky  Al- 
garin.  David  Muleh.  Elliot  Sergeant,  D.  S.. 
Elliot  Greene.  Dlna  Rubenourt.  Walez  Stem- 
nean.  Larry  Cappoli,  Karen  Kallnski.  Mag- 
gar  Harllng.  Gary  D.  Sastly. 

Pat  Scheller.  Penny  Kachia.  Jaler  Cotz. 
Bush.  Mindy  Marcer,  Hank  Brth.  Alan  Yater, 
Harold  Grencot.  Judy  Beye.  Terri  Ross.  John 
F  Vogt.  Haney  Kalter,  E.  Parkas.  Hoyd  Col- 
len.  H  Relh. 

Marty  Llslion.  Bruce  Kazorvich.  Wayne. 
Moms.  Michael  D.  Searlis.  Andy  Saines,  David 
Kllman  Marsha  Levy.  Roy  Panicca.  Pathl  Ay- 
garotos.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J,  Poccia.  Geme  A. 
Ashome.  Peace  O.  Selm.  Janet  Mary  Bische. 
Nancy  Edwards.  Jim  White. 

Victor  Newfield.  Jois  Dugow.  Price  Hith. 
Shelley  Bunter,  Steve  Hansen,  Jlmes  Charlie, 
Bob  Loves,  Richard  A  Dorcmus.  M.  Doreman, 
John  Hensen.  Lynna  Kelly.  J.  H  M.  Lerry 
Pcwel.  Kenn  Iwens.  Miller 

Linda  Panstian.  James  Balssoqlar.  Howard 
Wmstein,  Forrie  Sherman.  Anne  Moisden. 
Rosenair  Argueman.  Audy  Gorowarf,  Merody 
Sanders.  Perry  Ghee.  Roy.  Esther  Draznin.  Bill 
Aystel.  Henry  Williams.  Larry  Klein.  Michael 
W'ilke.  Richard  Wok.  Ben  Mittelman.  Susan 
Cohen 

Susan  Leingerlen.  John  A.  Coxlon.  Martin 
Grecan  and  Mrs..  Kerren  Doy.  Greg  Dory.  Jack 
Muller.  David  Burok,  Paul  Plnkestun.  Harvey 
Smith,  Suzan  Kotler,  Linda  Murray.  Mr.  i 
Mrs  Muchael  Jones.  Richard  P  Lyton,  Rich- 
ai-d  Horber,  Amelia  Naccarto,  Nancy  Doran. 

Robert  Brown,  Lewis.  Power.  John  Daven- 
son.  Mary  Suellevan.  Bavia  Landls,  Brenda 
Weir.  Toiiy  Patermite.  Ruth  Pamist,  A.  B. 
Zermick.  Nancy  Peril.  S.  Sherman.  Joseph, 
-i^ndrea  White.  Paul  Kreel.  Robert  Kantcr. 

Lorrv  Geich.  GaroUeny.  Ame  McCluse.  An- 
drew Sarva.  Brod  Frenton,  Mike  C.  Tyler. 
Ser\e.  John  Pennmore.  Bill  Ser  .  Delorak  Mar- 
tin. Suzette.  Donald  Rossi,  Nancy  A.  Rossi. 
Joseph  Qulnk.  Rally  Desimose.  Headlock. 

Pamela  S.  Bergren.  Mary  Jannen.  Linda 
Frer.  Maria  Tresta.  Susan  Caggiano.  Christine 
Coggiano.  Vickie  Rhody.  Holly  Price.  Eliza- 
beth Klster.  Charlotte  Mills.  Janet  Wojcik, 
Plum.  William  Kotac.  H.  Mardyle. 

Sue  Walker,  Bruce  Wacker.  Ray  Mardyks. 
Marelyn  Masee.  Thomas  Bynes.  John  Nlcolich. 
Steve  Sperdlto,  Key.  Diane  Kessler.  James  F. 
Hameston.  Mark  Sharher.  A.  H.  Anderson. 
David  Satlnoff.  David  TiUon.  Maddra.  Michael 
Boyder.  Neal  Neuhans,  Danny  Crestone. 

Robert  Eliot.  William  Branswln.  T.  Slonik. 
T.  Jordan.  A.  Angyle.  El  Teller.  Leslie  Rossi. 
Paulette  Tunis.  Moms  Fredman.  Stan  Nower. 
M.  Jacobs.  Rhonda  Jacobs.  Antonette  Mac- 
kanana,  Kenneth  Lettler.  Janet  Martorana. 
Jovce  Camplgith. 

Marv  Roach.  Raymond  Charlowlsh.  Wayne 
Goerge.  Dleh  De  Cobe.  Thomes  Zlto.  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  John  Warner.  Wemfred  Flaherty,  John 
Hancock.  Mary  LaBate.  James  T.  O  Cummlng, 
E.  Bright.  Diana  L..  Joan  Scheckner.  John 
Sposat,  Flem  J.  Nale. 

Gilbert  Vetale,  James  Regan.  Thomas 
Emmet.  Charles  Houck,  Carol  Singer,  Aim 
Ranchwer,  Unda  SpUalnlk.  Rothy  Spitalnlk, 
Julie  Johnson.  P.  Merchan,  Mlchela  Russo, 
Lurmella  David.  R.  Schmlt.  AcUla  Beckeltlk, 
Joseph  J.  Splnola.  Maria  Moroney. 

Morris,  Lion  Lebonlth,  Loise  Acher.  Robert 
Leganlt.  Curtis  Botes,  P.  BandeL  Matt  Piter- 
son,  Kerry  Brown,  Stephen  W.  Vargo,  Michel 
D.  Gotta,  Harold  Jordan,  Howard  Jensen,  Jim 
Mollen. 

Ben  Bass,  Kathy,  Nell  B.  Checkman.  Beaty. 
Jeannlc  EuprUl,  K.  Bhaugheory,  George 
Libone,  Muhaned  A.  CuplU,  Asbwln  M.  Shah, 
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Marjorlc.  Qeorge  Leonard.  Allen  Scott,  Dave 
Abrahamson,  Harllyx  William,  Alfred  Oeorge, 
Larey.  Michael  Allaly.  llllglble,  M.  Cazor,  Lyda 
M.  Bergondo. 

Sondra  I'emansky,  Rich  Katz,  Phel  Toohey, 
Peter  M.  Bljhan,  Richard  Qlcane,  Jeffer  Skier, 
Barbara  Schlnase.  Debbie  Schlnasl,  Richard 
Perale.  Richard  Sonelth,  Diane  SorlcelU. 
Diane  Timek.  Wayne  Leprest.  Eric  Stern.  Lois 
Meyer. 

Jan  ScheSer.  Brenco.  Bat  Russell,  Phil 
Bruno.  Rlto  CostabUe,  Rota  Sfoza.  Diane 
Devesgulee,  Linda  Jimenez,  Linda  Stele,  Jude 
lovlno,  Ashra,  Pauru  Sorase,  Dorney  (Pat) 
Veccllone,  John  H.  Boget  Jr.,  Verqulca  Serla. 

I.  SugUa,  Sennlfer  Slghlla,  John  Gullo, 
Jerry  Calordrlllo,  Eva  Mlllman,  Patricia 
Knight  Debra  DlNaro,  Mario  Giacalone, 
Jean  Kane,  George  Kone.  Albert  D.  Sherbery, 
Karen  Kluge.  Laurie  Howes,  Kris  Hansske, 
Larry  Frank. 

Henry  F^ank,  James  V.  Kelly.  Audrey  Na- 
clnovlch,  Mlchaele  Gorman,  Nell  Gorman. 
Ronald  Del  Pappy,  A,  J.  Mehlto,  Etomlnal 
Posso,  A.  J.  Mehto  Laurel  Beniamlan,  Tony 
Jane.  Mary  Gugardo.  George  Pappas,  Rose 
Mukerjl. 

Melance  Blalow.  Laurlce  Blalow.  John 
Lavla.  Mark  Knell.  Bob  Skilos.  BUI  Damil. 
Carol  Creagh.  Larry  Zima.  Bill  Abervetty. 
Roger  Anderson.  Dreveak.  Jean  Trevaskis, 
James  Maldonald,  Pat  Quwerkerk,  Philip  R. 
Jordan. 

Linda  Sundarlo.  Buline  Bishop.  Andrea 
Marlnelll,  Eva  Lan.  Kathy  Rowln.  Jack 
Crasky.  Taylor.  Herb  Sprlncer.  Penny  Setz- 
man.  Keith  Darby.  Howard  Singer,  Keith 
George  Thomas,  Charlies  Arlerjva.  Vrian, 
Patrick  O  Brlen. 

Greg  Belangen.  Kris  HoUegaard.  Dorothea 
Bailey  Linda  Brown.  S.  H.  George.  Thomas 
M.  G.  Power,  Anderson.  Joan  Rlggo.  BUI  Rizzo, 
Manow  Fluchies.  Lyndia  Krupa,  Vodolo, 
Michael  Crispo,  A.  L.  Bontley.  Oct.  Hover. 

Leon  D.  Newman,  Ellen  Gelfed,  PhUip 
Baker,  Mann  Mayer,  Frank  Thase,  Lynne 
Harris,  Mike  O.  Slal,  Penny  Levle,  Rennane 
Reveron.  David  Gulden.  Harold  Kester.  Karen 
Hafter,  Karen  Bley.  Lloyd  Asterfer,  Hoevlc 
Muhal. 

Paula  Mallon,  Tony  Edward,  Paula  Mallon. 
Sr.,  Tonny.  WUllam  Dumore,  Aleen  Ronda, 
Frank  Dounelly.  Aryo  Safa.  Lynn  Silverberg. 
Sharon  Green.  Gary  Laventhat.  Rebecca 
Oeerohen,  Gelio  De  Palo.  Loretta  Ledlth. 

Robert  Kemp,  Carol  Perreira,  Betty  Q. 
Riocden,  Mark  DaCubo,  Morris  Stone,  Debbie 
Rectiman,  Donna  SchUtz,  Thomas  Dullen, 
Zachary  Morsell.  Isa  Eva  Georn,  Ed.  Joseph, 
K.  Gloria    A.  Meyer,  N.  Dhar.  VaudUa  Dhar. 

Sondra  Pemansky.  Rich  Kotz,  PhU  Too- 
hej-z,  Peter  M.  Blglam,  Richard,  Robert  Frey- 
er.  Evarell  a..d  Pyne.  Thomas  Braycweski, 
Henry,  D.  Thompson.  Tlchle  Albers,  Dlnesh 
V.  Eshavan,  Mick  Leeds,  Pat  JuUla,  Mary 
Ellen  O.  Keefe. 

Susan.  Cathy  Pouchet.  Neil  Glazee,  Mike 
Martin,  Bob  Tompkins.  Jo  Anne  Seador,  Ca- 
rol Zwlsler,  Kathy  Golezewskl,  Tranb  Log- 
stinl,  Lachman  Balan.  Helone  Skolnlck,  Ste- 
phen Shanko.  Susan  Sarno,  JeHrez  Oawjls, 
Eileen  Conflno. 

Joe  Palumlo,  Jeff  Paris.  Don  Hahn.  John 
Hanron,  Alan  Closter.  Joanne  Doughesty, 
Petty  Anne  Getter,  Gauy  Desay,  Arelow  New- 
man, Marc  Perlmutteo.  Sue  Easteen,  PhUpUt- 
zecber.  K.  Dawse.  Varcent  Morris. 

Ed  Poole,  Mark  Stan,  Roman  Murlch.  Kay 
Rogers,  D.  Allen,  A.  Parapy.  H.  Acpman, 
Jemes  John  Don,  Ruland  Berkley,  Mike 
Doullofer,  Robert  Czachowskl,  Mutthew  Ber- 
man.  Barbara  Bellone,  Jell  Peillll,  Prank  T. 
John. 

Qeuldre  M.  SuiU.  Jomar  Walsh,  Thomas 
Moselerz,  Budd  Lulc,  Gerry  Gold,  Jors  Sllll- 
gan,  Monan  Undberg,  Dennis  Prornez,  Chris 
Anaeton,  Marelyn  Good,  John  Q.  Prlesn,  An- 
thony McCosmucb,  R.  J.  Blllan,  Robert 
Placbz,  "rlene  Blenotorh.  JUl  Phillips. 

R.  WUllama,  N.  Williams,  W.  Welngowfner, 
R.  Boberts,  B.  Jobrs,  C.  W.  Elner,  R.  Biirstain, 
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K.  McShlrry.  Pay  Pwrlrs,  Barbara  Rosin.  Mar- 
garet Junerltty,  Mary  Ann  Lunevltz,  Skip 
Martin,  Fred  Dwlae,  Frames  Jalmalg,  Jora- 
ceech  Scorola. 

Claire  J.  Jones,  Tolanda  J.  Morgan.  Gwrge 
Logan.  Sham  Namerle,  Dinger  Vallde,  Qra 
Gromaglia,  Q.  L.  Bocbiehlo,  Tlaralyu  E.  Plc- 
bin.  Sunney  Dillery.  Martinet  Rolwd,  Lesca 
Jeanmaris.  Gina  Lister.  Tony  Proshoy,  Dawl 
QudoUn,  Genie  Joseph.  Biartha  Chamberlain. 

John  McGuinnlrs.  Mary  Beth  Gallagher, 
Janet  Reall,  Kathy  Sheelon,  Lenore  Pleistluo. 
Randy  Weudfash.  Kathy  Godstwn,  Dcur  Dobl. 
John  Klrz.  Frank  Ceruelo.  Keitll  Mortenson, 
Dam  Biwo,  Kesrlr  King.  Klein  Qarlorg.  Wil- 
liam Auobiy.  Josgshine  Qnastl.  John  Bory, 
Sally  Thoma. 

Gary  Gardenale.  John  Mc  Jaughlln.  Debbie 
Hall.  Seeafohle,  Robert  Colaluse,  Feter  Gur- 
tensteln,  Golleen  Clock.  EUle  Peenoo.  John 
Petwzzi,  Jwoin  Kewes.  Cindee  Wadro.  Keoln 
Gost.  Bob  Wais,  Bill  Kinsley,  Rwss  Prestl, 
Elizabeth  CunnefT. 

Oayle  Jlntow,  Nance  Katzenl.  Joane  Moore. 
Cyndl  Gailand.  Hanry  Ellen  Curoon.  Joanne 
Crovets.  W.  J.  Zufall,  D.  C.  Pappas.  S.  Cald- 
well. Randy  Whitton.  Bill  Haughoon.  Joe 
BiUimz.  John  J.  Joseph  acolra.  Paul  Maiu?. 
Walter  Moins. 

Jeien  Enereter.  James  Christais.  Thelma 
Flor.  Stn  GFenbey.  Bawers.  Sue  Sunas,  Lauren 
Petul.  Ross  Adljona.  Rlckl  Kiln.  Jany  Kahr. 
Arthur  Salsburg.  Paul  Hollanl.  Michdl  Lizz. 
Robert  MrGllury.  Hlibodeebe.  P.  Pi  George. 

Dr.  Julaule  Kinihela.  Dr.  Rd  Kwelbla.  John 
Izltots.  Derolsea  IJellott.  Mark  P.  Zanna. 
Betzy  W.  Zanna.  Richard  Reile.  Wevlbaser. 
Arlene  Schochet.  Bruce  Necllysown.  Lew 
Scott.  Gne  Smith.  Matt  Taylor.  Eugane  F. 
Siwer,  Nance  Marchese.  David  Solel.  Kalhs 
Collins.  Rose  Ann  Burbhard. 

Bobby  Jackson.  Gloria  Boydlnou.  David 
Sahaglan.  Linda  Govozzo.  Rick  Qirattis.  Mr. 
Orelttes.  Roger  Bllchfeldt.  Blaxca  Richard. 
Sarina  Darean.  John  Pagen.  John  McNamara. 
George  O.  Ives.  Ed.  Dl.  Renna.  Treg  Costese, 
Brady  W   Swnlese 

David  Haog.  Cllln  Puhrer.  Pattiravaegl. 
Cher  Rlsnick,  Sve  Loutzher,  Don  Lebowltz, 
Judyq  Rachman.  Cam  Constantlna.  Vichi 
Gwlsmer.  Jody  Spilo.  Andy  Jetter.  Roberta 
Gluber.  GramHshe.  Brian  fin.  Mike  Donnes. 

Richard  Wain.  David  Donner.  Loretta  Don- 
ner.  Karolyn  Donner.  Alexander  Solomon, 
Andre  Lordo.  Peter  R.  Lo  Guldlce.  Christine 
R.  Logudlce.  Jlny  Rua,  Bob  Eabcuk.  B.  E. 
Kiasly.  Frank  Koblee.  Gang  Miagret,  Jerry 
Gogllardl.  Perry  Berger. 

Stelr  Moll.  BUI  Galg.  Robin  Snyder.  An- 
netto  Burotofl.  Danielle  Rinlrardl,  Alanne  A. 
Dokoz.  Ann  Uarte  Uateero.  Grade  Danener. 
D.  A.  Brooke.  Petter  Allen.  Walter  Jleute. 
Margie  Popovets.  Richard  Rovods,  A.  Kha- 
Uque.  Michael  Lefolntck. 

Ed.  Montaz.  Cathel  BradsUaw,  Sue  Rose. 
Sue  Gatchelr.  Mark  Waton.  Nancy  Gear.  Bob 
Leer.  Jack  Qusso,  Kwrln  G.  Kenny.  Kbulh 
Izull.  Hanh  Wessmana.  Mary  Ann  Urlz. 

Ram  Seuey.  Richard  Fajlrlan.  Victor  Giaol- 
lella.  Jim  Litry.  Dare  Fedelman.  Anthony 
Bondanella.  John  Foz.  Jim  Dhordl.  John 
Sorzyuols.  Mlclado  Sohaly.  Robert  Taglla. 
David  Padeeo,  John  Reemd,  Pr'ed  Johnson. 
Beu  Catlavo. 

N.  Flrenzl.  Ross  Costo,  L.  Palnd.  Kathelen 
Kearxey,  Jia  Zelno,  Richard  Chean,  Mike 
Goldblg,  Hompton  Rlolrt.  Cathellne  Edwards. 
Christina  Brepent.  Hasley  Yellln.  Ricky 
Prankll.  Jackl  Delia  PoUa,  Stien  Jaune, 
Frank  Crdoro. 

Mlchaelucb,  Susan  Keough.  Robert  Keough, 
John  T.  Keough.  Sandey  Withcamp.  Barbara 
Sorrentina.  F^la  Mascia.  Laura  Moyo.  David 
Lomo.  Bettls  Ana  Paseailh.  Rlcby  Puttl.  Jim 
Pattl,  Diane  Hvelson,  Sally  Mackuell,  Marcla 
Wonn. 

Lrslto  Rader.  Lois  Tellln.  Clifton  Luober, 
Marshall  Tronbovolly.  Curl  Randollroel,  Ten- 
ny  Tromoa,  Becnd  Zeetlor,  DeblrlRlff,  J.  Sta- 
bzlr,  Diana  Nlzzarl,  Rose  Anne  Nlzzarl,  Tony 
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Rendust,  John  Culled,  Ed.  Watson,  BUI  John. 

son. 

Ed.  McNally,  Sam  Glover,  Michel  Betts, 
Mary  Halteday.  Thomas  Dorahve.  Mai  Rom- 
cemo.  John  Murphy,  BUI  Trans,  Prltchaia 
Molgasl,  Stuorto  Zelorn,  Gaganny  Loqepear, 
Mark  Jospson. 

Perlert  M.  Queel  Oe,  Mary  Dachles,  Brlnn 
Tyler.  Peter  Malrey,  Howard  Boyd,  D,  M.,  Sue 
Rodenberg.  John  Oeezee,  Mlpassmento.  Klto, 
P.  Deuxi  Sozet,  Ed.  Mahorey.  Pat  Mobneyi 
Duck  Tedelas.  George  Eraneel. 

Goiiy  P.  May.  Dellie  Miller,  Bob  Hllfertz 
Ellen  May,  G.  PluUon,  C.  Black.  B.  Malsh.  r! 
Morella.  Jan  Webu.  James  Henry.  Hda  Yolo, 
Chuch  Baltatllte.  Lido  Barbarotti.  Pete  Bayle,' 
John  Jackson.  Rofot  G.  Randell,  Bitonla  Rae- 
Ucle.  Soeers  Adorno.  J.  Rome.  Hlronos  Motl, 
Mary  Unaitin.  Deffil  Stockton.  Joseph  Alessl! 
Lorl  Grossman.  Terri  Edein.  Wins  E.  Lonsi 
Mott  Kleeman.  Soho  Nohe.  Jary  Glnyere.  Tom 
Hill.  Ped  Costl,  Robert  Kojslan.  Patrlch  Scon- 
bor.  Joseph  Leto.  Steve  Holn.  James  Mrzecob, 
GUriily  Defato,  Garard  Mnlcoly,  John  Zona, 
Ruvi  Feldereen,  Marc  Reil,  Charles  Dfeffuie, 
Mz  White,  Sason  West,  Frank  Cross.  Greg 
.Merris,  Karen  Uitogllous.  John  BlUman.  J. 
Mcisriff.  S.  Smith.  Agestin  R.  Farlmas.  Lyna 
Larinas.  Mary  J.  Zuccarello.  Joseph  Sicello. 
riul  J.  Levettsl,  G.  A.  GUI.  Javse  Kluw, 
Caiole    Leduleitnes. 

GUbert  Krushen.  Barbara  Ann  Dauato, 
Denise  P.  Carbone.  Nancy  Sloan,  Karen 
Marphy.  Jim  Inwardwo.  Olvy  C.  Bodlnl. 
Robert  Rosenthal.  John  Join.  Kim  Lewis, 
Vicki  Zedllck.  Gail  Levin.  Ronald  Russo, 
Clad  Simon.  Wendy  Massma. 

Robert  Rvylen.  Neil  Rolen.  Patti  Sgam- 
moto.  Michael  Kramer.  Liuda  Kraiier.  Dan 
Jerber.  Anne  Zartarlan,  Edward  Sclore,  John 
Cjvewale.  Sussand  Dobbls.  Lorle  Leerine. 
N'jo  Quonzoit,  Fionk  Sonderlln.  Brandon 
Tholer.  Kint  P.  White. 

Jiuiet  Glfel.  Micliele  Bollag.  Robert  Aues- 
bark.  Dmnis  Pltrulls.  Joel  Gebrk.  Macsheer. 
John  Brenner.  Tommy  Discoll.  Kirney  Sto- 
peky.  Arthun  P.  Llndotror  Jr.,  James  M. 
Gullacl.  Tliom  L.  HoUande.  Ani  Juliber, 
Elizabeth  R  Ford.  Mack  Llf. 

Daren,  Martha  Rice,  Robert  Cannon,  Jo 
Ann  Pwltuso.  Susan  Banco.  Linda  Smith. 
Joe  Bauclelle.  John  De  Amicln.  Joe  Hollwgln. 
Gbyllts  Golaberp.  Ellen  Klauberg,  Mona 
Trseilman.  Reahard  Zammayonl,  Anthony 
G    VUlon.  Mary  Anne  V.  Lazzard. 

Warren  Voorhees,  Sheresa  Morris.  Betl 
Gelber,  Slth  Raffman,  Cra.-.  Lu  Lar,  Ann  Di 
Glovaxri.  Mick  Sussman,  Maria  Lleberman, 
Mally  Jelchman.  Howard  Koenig.  Sharon 
Swires.  Drene  Felostein.  Carcn  Weisman. 
Evan  Cross.  David  Parker.  Cerl  Ceassl. 

Linda  Dickinson.  James  Karlack.  Lan  Ply- 
ter.  Vincens  Russo.  Pattl  Wertz,  Michael 
Tannlhabalm.  Robert  Beisser.  Jam  Hamene- 
lolt,  Lee  Spublng,  Phlna  Mlchelson.  Elane 
Mlchelson,  Tom  Alenandno  Joseph  Relter, 
Philip  H.  WUde.  Daniel  Crofaof. 

Howard  Kates,  Mike  Torglone.  Kashuyn 
Doller,  Lrben  Blo<"k,  Shara  Ramdath.  Jayce 
Evcktln,  Greeno  Alexander.  George  R.  Angel- 
er.  Barbara  Faqernas.  Margaret  Walkieh, 
Jbllarey  Solotar,  Marc  Lupa,  Carlos  L.  Saeta, 
Belli  Greo  Loren,  Dan  Rawlex. 

John  Andqun.  Clather  Busscey.  Billy  Hop- 
kins. Thomas  Gallagher,  Phillip  M.  Kampel. 
Bok  Russo,  DUllan  Mann,  Toms  Dell  Bio, 
Kasay  Murphy,  Nancy  Wagher.  Ra  Cauoll, 
Lloyd  Sagendoyn,  Cauy  Sandberg,  HUry  Zan- 
yikay.  Mary  Zanyikay. 

Joanue  Wilcyhekl.  Jim  Mulligan.  John  Low. 
Marilyx  Hurray.  Alisein  Gampellinl.  Joseph 
Clark,  Mary  J.  Lafln,  Rhondle  Seaban,  Buddy 
Bailleg.  Paul  Mwzsly.  Lynn  Weygand,  Thomas 
Simpren,  Howard  Unsk,  HowU  TlUds,  MlchaeJ 
Bilks. 

Joe  Honva,  Rhonda  Moore.  Paul  Homer, 
Dalr  Morrell,  Jole  Conlrort.  William  U. 
Foyaer,  Seymore  M.  Coltcan,  David  BIusop, 
Bund  Scuolty,  J.  M.  Jury,  Rlhad  WUer,  O. 
Stravbg.  Sherry  Jubleree,  John  P.  Xelly, 
Dave  Everrett. 
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Richard  Hlggove,  Michael  Seteo.  Jra  Wlno- 
tark.  Gloce  Ceattellok,  Steven  Gobaff,  Rayond 
Scluat.  Ingle  Konther.  Lorey  Elslnberg,  V. 
Vacy  M.  Visms.  Nicgolos  T.  Coleetuo,  Prank 
Lehmany,  WIU  Beudey,  Michael  Parrrtl, 
Christine  Pennlsl.  Albert  Corl  Carey. 

Llcky  Frayshgone,  Laxrica  Germann,  Itomes 
Green.  Die  Epctenis,  Ed.  Arbogast.  Kay  LUtte- 
man.  Ray  Sow,  Judy  De  Piunar,  Pill  Doerge, 
Kauln  Levren,  Sharen  Gerdlfeld,  Marelepx 
Eubustrex.  Mary  Sandovlto,  Aval  Kenny, 
Carol  Legneu. 

Otto  E.  Lugo,  Joe  Lowls,  Ed.  Pelgrta,  Gary 
Nanlineor,  Dennis  T.  Alarplvy,  Ed.  Harster, 
Jim  Pundugast,  Dale  A.  Calvad,  Debll  Dan- 
can,  Guareen  SalUor,  Gall  Vatetls,  Mlcpuy 
Musd.  John  Haukod,  David  B.  HUl,  Robin 
Qltis. 

Ed.  Byrnes,  Michel  Dlry.  Wibee  Wigso,  John 
A.  Andcok,  Jim  McSnury,  Sue  Kelly,  Dalrk, 
Roymond  J.  McLoufllr,  Jau  Demader,  Alam 
Apmann.  Dwight  Pez,  Jan  Slawdto,  Bro  D. 
Blno.  Tran  Rliser  O.,  Claude  TromBm. 

Detbef  Kllian,  Edward  Hulr,  Anne  Rogar, 
Tlddy  Kngelman,  Joseph  A.  Balzalre,  David 
R.  Clwmga,  Debolch  GelLson,  Benda  Vevlwa, 
Stokly  Tans,  Gary  Gelbman,  Qw  Sllwariy, 
John  Cweray.  Andy  Baunr.  ChaiUs  Deluca. 

Hum&hl  Androw,  Rilrul  Dcosh,  Grau  Man- 
ceni.  Seouarel  J.  Evous.  Qulene  Queen,  Awgtn 
Valentl,  George  Anmy,  Berbara  Heeschaster, 
Winstly  Nag,  John  Stewasoy.  George  QugUoe, 
Howard  J.  Magbin,  Jery  G.  Ciarametto,  Wil- 
liam Deirve,  Mortz  Mattlln. 

Eriva  An.  Din,  Bll  McCarthef,  PetU  M. 
Gubyd,  Steven  Feldman,  Buce  Belgman, 
Ruhard  T.  Sters,  James  Wysong.  Stepher  R. 
Belts,  Stephen  Tlebeuman,  D.  Wallander, 
Gegg  Fontl,  John  Vlgilamto,  Predeuck  Waker, 
J.  Valeutiro.  J.  Katalkins. 

William  Coetts,  James  Ferties.  Matthew 
Donlan.  John  Drake.  Joseph  P.  Lonnro  Jr., 
Vivelrt  Cal  Roazza.  Michael  Pauzer,  Challu 
Porozyo.  Kathleen  Klly.  Rinth  Jorphs.  Judy 
Patti,  Jame  Sclorla,  Matt  Goudonlde,  M. 
Hogelly,  H.  Sanglhln. 

G  Julrak.  W.  Laughla,  Scott  Meln.  John 
J.  Padrlguer,  David  Mortiez.  Mlaik  Blnkz, 
Patricia  McGann.  Lorrale  Plcos.  Dlnneth 
Shoplro.  Brod  Unoclully,  Poal  R.  Cohu,  B. 
Docolsin.  Jim  Jarobsn,  Paul  LteUry.  Jon  Ber- 
rat.  Charles  Kronen.  Maul  Peldureu,  Etebbl 
Porazzi. 

Jro.  D.  Peffer,  Barbara  Brocoto,  James 
Joseph.  Michael  Paurajlar,  Gral  Sorgas,  Steve 
Schonhant,  Jacu  Rubin,  Lule  Lore,  Fran 
Peace,  Miady  Antn,  John  Bober,  Edward 
Vrola.  Bob  Deneri,  Bob  Denecllo.  Arthur 
Schrutz.  M.  E.  Riley. 

Bob  Eckeurode,  Robut  Blum,  Daird  Beileam 
Mike  Kaure.  W.  Brown,  Eisteno  Celodfetto! 
Paul  Clodfoter.  Andre  Godat.  Henry  Bronehle 
Lester  Sugol,  Scott  Aunt.  B.  Korickl,  Rlcli 
Komlten,  Raudy  Berger.  Scott  Dalrd,  Shelly 
Epstein.  ' 

Janine  Rein,  Joe  Palazzo,  Tol  Noren 
Howlrd  Wesler,  Nancy  TeltU,  BUI  Prondse 
Cihdy  Coher,  Tery  Oldo,  Gary  Genstin,  Wlarh 
Splchar,  Mark  Slegal,  Paul  Qlolnly.  Somio 
Clerorlo,  Hwold  Grrnot,  Ellen  Barger,  Sue 
Schimdt. 

Bruce  Donatutl,  Jim  Peck,  Stelo  Slqatislro, 
Tosh  Mackim,  Anrou  Macklln.  Jamea  Blom. 
Caudir  Grauar,  Peter  Grauar,  Leslie  Blegman, 
Jlyano  Jacobra,  Gauy  BogdansU,  Tranosco 
Cllorcoy.  Kenneth  Baum.  Carol  Berger,  Mar- 
cella  Becker,  Donna  Marroffa. 

Ralph  Jlhln,  Paul  Jauph  Mothe,  Michael 
Keater,  Robert  Wlee  Haven,  Steven  Doman. 
Wler  SUeuroto,  Denise  Rgresto,  Joanne 
Agrestl.  George  Qunlelo,  Maro  Avataan,  Tom 
MauofT.  Karomanells.  Susan  Choweharz,  Ro- 
berl  Jeffries,  Stanley  Ruber,  Bernadette 
Sfoott. 

Stwey  Klnlgstey,  Bonnie  Wessmand, 
Thomas  Solese,  LaU  Baroxe,  Jacob  Barto, 
Llla  Loscalzo,  Jualfer  Llndo,  Pat  McEomlsvey. 
Deblul  Corked&le.  R.  Deacon.  MrKweldlrs 
Akawltz,  Rathunl  Rez&n.  Bun  Nus«,  Jaoe 
M«nal.  MrArea  Mann,  Donna  M.  Walounaa. 
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Jenyapeleln,  Laid  Zeanb,  Karen  Mercer. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Dennis  Morzan,  Jack  Banden, 
Hamld  R.  Chowdhury.  Tonl  Mzth,  Kathey 
Callen,  Patrecee  Bau  Snan,  Stene  Qalsee, 
Vwnq  CUeer,  Eddie  Prujman.  Vlncant  C. 
Vckele,  Alra  Batloto,  J.  Tesraco. 

Karen  Wesehumu,  Blad  Lvelanson,  Daphne 
Morros,  John  Rlnuoto,  Robert  B.  G.  Smith, 
Jpuxlardn,  Wayne  Wleto,  Lurlro,  Joseph 
Geanirarle,  Joseph  Larsue,  Tony  Zan,  Patri- 
cia, Restru  Collendo,  Bob  Brantlng,  Krely 
Brown.  Robert  George. 

Cheryl  Pox,  Rick  G.  Edward,  Joe  MMohan, 
Stuart  Robinson,  Paul  Bursty,  Stuart  How- 
ard, Romnie  Lobel,  Francis  Shlone,  Debbie 
Herr.  Charles  J.  Boyle,  G.  David,  Asenatte 
Scallar,  Karlm  E.  Choudhury,  Susan  Maxley, 
Jankln  Soollar. 

Robery  Shusal,  Mlckael  Boms.  Noman  Sln- 
bery.  Douglas  D.  Schwartz,  Mike  Probex.  RaU- 
art  Chargold,  Sheldon  Ash,  Thomas  Broke, 
James  R.  Grens.  Goerge  Shurnoff.  April  Pra- 
ger.  H.  Hoffa,  Peter  Armons,  Jerry  Gaeta,  Sam 
Rav. 

John  PerozzlUa,  Gay  Rasbery.  Rob  Dickens. 
Stevens  BotscheUer,  Bruce  Edelwan,  Abehla 
Crichlos,  Delborah  Rich.  Joly  Galbert,  J. 
Wayne.  Nick  Christian,  Ray  Schluchla,  Ro- 
mln  Piatt,  S.  Scott,  M.  Passarella.  Jarry 
Powell. 

Maurice  CecargllU,  Tony  Cibell,  Robert 
Shoeufield,  John  Smith,  Andy  Squellace, 
Kerin  Buckel,  Beilly,  Laurence  Schecht, 
Thomas  P.  Sulllan,  S.  Grebben,  Rena  Sydel, 
Ramon  McLeod,  Susan  O.  Dunnell,  L. 
Primmy. 

Steve  Setveren,  Andy  Denvis.  Paul  Jaffery, 
A.  Ronald,  Kathy  Reoca,  Tel  M.  Cooper,  Eu- 
gene OBrlen,  Myrene,  Vlckl  Hardwick,  Carol 
Cooper.  Jeff  Leon,  Kooper.  Jim  Harden. 

J.  Rome,  Crojl  Chauyla,  Reggie  Arthla. 
Tenny  Alii  Scale,  Rita  Seula.  Banysloeta,  Dan 
DErrico,  Kevlr  Shys,  Patricia  Thompson. 
Jimmy  Marecek,  Dlanne  Mitchell,  Rona  Kat, 
Mary   Lyne,  Robert   Neston,  P.   McGlnty. 

J.  Judge.  Carl  Bosman,  S.  EpoUto,  S.  Rana- 
oniz,  Palay  Peckel,  Swin  Marks,  P.  Gllcarane. 
Vicky  Hedel.  Soudery  Poctor,  Amlt  Warsenn, 
Fred  Gale,  Pet  Whetcomb,  Joseph  R.  Joms- 
tro.  Edward  Rltz.  PhUlp  Slmmony. 

Hoffman,  Dwetlt  Millar.  John  Fazio,  Ann 
Maire  Secton,  S.  De  Moise,  Alfonz  Gulgotto, 
Protloy  Pusso,  Kent  Botheworth,  George 
Skic.  Fred  Pottger.  Alan  Potola,  BUI  New- 
man, Louis  J.  Ruf,  Charles  Tomando,  Richard 
Drellelck. 

Judy  Ploutowskl,  Vd  Glle,  Smithy  J.  Wills, 
John  W.  Jenkins,  John  J.  Werner,  Marc  Oolu- 
boff,  Jane  Peversleln,  Eugene  E.  DoUalne, 
Margl  Halsbond.  Sue  Gutenplan,  Peter  Halley. 
James  O'Neal.  Rlsot,  James  Goodwine. 

Kathleen  Brady,  James  Octzran,  James 
Soty,  Gomes  Cheel.  WUllam  J.  Grimes,  Don- 
ald Davis,  Var  Marloff,  Bot  Barch,  Jonny 
Schligls,  Michael  R.  MUk,  Lisa  Waldoran, 
Dommer  D.  Agostlno. 

Michael  Edean.  Z.  Waldo,  B.  Brook,  Ctoz, 
Gary  A.  Poz.  Delra  Roblnowltz,  Bovllvaca 
Schwartz,  Norma  A.  Brown,  Elarl  e  etterll, 
Jane  Luga,  Sarina  Daroen,  Linda  dearboln. 
Richard  Bertard,,  John  Leonard,  M.  Danyly- 
shyn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bishop  Jr.,  Bobby 
Jarkson. 

John  Smith.  Francis  Joe  Marco.  Sandy  Oat- 
ron,  Michael  W.  Relly,  Mike  EUey,  Jane  Per- 
sold,  Joe  Haule,  Homas  M.  Brown,  Regim 
Farglll,  Marlene  Mendelson,  Meyl  Kaye,  Alan 
Katz,  Robert  A.  Aummy  Jr..  L.  Doe  Marco, 
All  ice  Segall,  Jean  Bleakrey. 

Meg  Wynn,  Arthur  Sheridan,  Pam  Flavin. 
Robert  Lubey,  Sally  Lee,  Linda  Simon,  Klng- 
sley  Grant,  Gary  Sharp,  Terry  Tobar,  M. 
Idlano,  Sharon  Gotfreelson,  Jenlne  Llely, 
PaiUlne  Pletrl. 

Elizabeth  B.  Smith,  C.  Kazan,  Jullen  Dal- 
Jean,  Eve  Ychova,  Edith,  Marti,  David  An- 
derson, Fiona  WUIlams,  Mary  WUUams,  Lor- 
raln  Gang,  Judy  Ross,  A.  Perez,  C.  Plsher,  M. 
Olnsburg. 

C.  Welnsteln,  Anne  Connor,  Q.  McGettrlck, 
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Charles  Leahy,  Karl  P.  Weinrlch.  Paul  Leo- 
pold. Angela  Squatrlto,  B.  E.  Baril,  L.  Q. 
Baril.  Eileen  Troynaskl,  Alice  La  Prelle, 
Yvonne  Glaser. 

Nadlne  Moore,  G.  G.  Weeks.  Joe  Turtty. 
Nicky  Shu,  Shirley  Singleton,  Roni  Pelzman, 
Stefanie  Pelzman,  Charles  S.  Thule,  Jr..  Edyth 
Gamm.  Pattl  Panelll,  Zunllda  Ayurs,  Linda 
Flanagan. 

Robert  Cooperman,  L.  Block,  Janet  Webb. 
Marilyn  Seskin,  Charles  Read,  Jr..  Angela 
Crawford,  Jerry  Bradbury,  Robert  GUlis,  D. 
Bruno,  Suzanne  Campl,  May  Cohen,  Joslyn 
Muchnuk. 

Yvonne  Plsher,  Arhwa  Ong.  AUen  Trevor, 
Jay  M.  Peterson,  Robert  P.  Diamond,  Dorathea 
McGee,  Gary  Geonian,  Roger  Fruentore,  Bill 
Cuiuiingham.  Sandy  Wllen,  Doris  Embree, 
Donn  Golden. 

Flora  Relss,  Maxine  Senkar,  Laura  M.  Mery. 
Eugenia  Klrkland,  Erica  Derum,  Marie  Cook- 
son,  Miriam  Derum,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keating,  Judy 
Tuchman,  Peggy  Clabby,  Gary  Eagleton,  Rob- 
erta Kaplan. 

P.  Hoffman,  Beryl  Sellgsen,  Linda  Slncler. 
Nelson  Torres,  Leon  Lusteman,  Dave  Luste- 
man,  Len  Ashley,  Ross  Holland,  Roberta 
Klein,  Regina  Santarpla,  F^ank  Bochin,  M. 
CoUlns. 

Elizabeth  Collins,  David  Williamson,  Mary 
McGrath,  T.  Tronde,  Ann  O'Brien.  Nancy 
Luetzon.  Sylvia  A.  Johnson,  Lor  Bakosky, 
H.  Ritchou,  P.  Hodnett,  Michael  McCarthy, 
John  Risotto. 

John  Costello.  Lois  Kessh,  Sharon  Turk. 
Nat  Rlos,  Bob  Weiss,  Maria  Auflew,  Sherri 
Schwartz.  Anne  Conyers.  Barb  Oalbro.  Melissa 
Pawlls,  Robert  N.  Bronson,  Jr..  FrankUn  Lane. 
Thomas  A.  Jones,  D.  F.  Evans,  Beth  Brom- 
berg.  Jay  SmaU,  Cathie  Polette,  Michael 
Albert,  Marguerite  A.  Rosensohn.  George 
Phillips,  Sandra  Shapiro,  Nathalie  Flint, 
Lynne  Foster,  Jeanettc  Quiles,  Jennifer 
Moodie. 

Virginia  Brown,  P.  Field,  P.  Burrows, 
Thomas  Swenson,  Marvin  Rosensteln,  Pa- 
tricia Oppenhelm,  Fredda  H.  Katz.  Alan  Prim. 
Anaml  Valentine,  Frank  Thys,  M.  Dish,  N. 
York. 

Jan  Lowell,  Bev  McGulre,  Barry  Jones, 
Mark  Norasel,  W.  Sokolsky,  Nancy  Longlman, 
Scott  Rira,  Keruieth  Hughes.  Attagracia 
Polanco,  Myra  Zabner,  Fran  Silverberg.  J. 
Pollack. 

Isabelle  Blau,  Marc  Blair,  Barbara  Vaccaro, 
Harold  Small,  Unda  Smith.  Carol  Simon.  Amy 
Kaslndorf,  S.  Wilson,  A.  Wilson,  J.  Goldberg, 
M.  Goldberg. 

Elizabeth  Pagan.  Mike  Miele.  Catherine 
Zose,  Martin  H.  Bern.  Vikichardak.  Aeilyn 
Peking.  Terry  Oergdeinler.  Jan  Eisler.  Rich- 
ard Pried,  Tom  Myeral.  Sonny  Irgang,  Jerry 
Birk.  Sam  Merguerlnn. 

Jaymes  J.  Mays,  CecU  Russel.  Madonnonce, 
Frank,  Gene  Agababa,  Gauter  W.  Huesser, 
Rudolph  L.  Oaunasel,  Robert  Pishboin,  Sid 
Kozak,  Kathie  Miederer,  Glen  Cahall,  Steve 
Munsler,  Sharon  Coffey,  Joseph  Catazsae, 
Robin  Rosnick,  Robin  Rosnlck. 

Gary  Keneyp,  Jay  Pennle,  S.  O.  Smith.  Jay 
Rhodes.  Jay  Hedes,  Alan  Rosehbey,  John  R. 
Muerke.  Barbara  Rutherford,  Roland  J. 
Maleyede,  Sherman  Spirit,  MUdred  Hallirel, 
Bruce  Kessler.  Michael  C.  Mackey. 

Glenn  Mackey,  Mary  GentUe,  Stephen 
Segend,  Richard  Hlzlnger,  Robert  Davis.  Carol 
Vizard.  Edward  N.  Peterson,  Samuel  Schne- 
dier,  Freddy  Truglee.  James  Z.  Otarslene, 
Jack  Selhle,  Pete  Egan,  John  Shrlver,  Samuel 
Brian.  Martin  Ashman. 

Debra  Leebourtz,  Ray  Kasny,  Mitch  Ahyzres, 
Robert  P.  "Doc"  Hynes.  R.  Slnkowltz.  C.  Can- 
ner.  James  Christy.  Larrle  Mitzner,  Stan 
Orubny.  Betram  Davey.  Diane  Schwartz, 
Sam  Olshan.  Avis  Clenln,  David  Hlckey. 

Rene  Lorenoe,  Gay  Menewpky,  David  Man- 
fals,  Nick  Slnato,  Pran  Sonovese,  Helen* 
Peloel.  Keven  Allen,  Svarlsto  Oot«Ua,  Jean 
Burns,  Bruce  McKlana.  John  Moeall,  Debbie 
Enter,  Tom  Matte,  Jack  Rule. 
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Tom  Kennedy,  A.  Beck,  Stephen  Bass,  J. 
Stofsky,  8.  Uppert.  B,  Puerto,  Barb  Toaone, 
BBtber  Cabesus.  C.  Kaplan,  A.  Oop«r,  B. 
Mandel,  R.  Ooldscher,  Pat  Besta,  Louis 
Muncz,  BUI  nigan. 

Lee  Andrews,  Richard  Hleland,  Dee  Eberle, 
Doug  Snyder,  Nancy  C.  OtnoTlce,  Sammy 
Gutmann,  Hannah  Outmann,  Pred  Smith, 
Linda  Week,  Daniel  Pierce,  Thomas  SIteo, 
Chris  Bezas,  Joseph  Hollenhead. 

Patty  Affruntl,  Robert  Brune.  Lee  Jones. 
Rick  Jones,  Oeorge  Halter,  Jack  Jonens, 
Lesta  BowolDsky  Michello  BofXidensky,  E3yse 
Katz,  Jeff  Katz.  John  Citaner,  Alan  Backer, 
BartMura  Rabb. 

Howard  Chapman.  Isabel  Cltrln.  Leigh  Ha- 
ber.  Jamie  Love.  Ramphel.  Nou  Naman.  Al- 
berta Liefer.  Jay  Habbou.  David  Relmes, 
Richard  Rueben.  Richard  Branbeugh.  Michel 
Peue,  Bdward  Grata.  Travis  Rivera,  Bmce 
Sauer. 

Robert  Weiss.  Joan  Behler.  Andrea  Jordan. 
Jane  Gurk,  Carriyn  Dibs.  Erie  Bmyer.  Robert 
Gurle,  Judy  Lovlnger,  Tom  F'ertlg,  Sherry 
Weinsteln.  David  Hall,  Julie  Aeousta,  Gary 
Dingotl.  Rena  Meriasle,  Denrene  Whitehead. 
Eldward  Blanca,  Michael  Tobbln,  Laura  Mar- 
tin, Julia  Tocaban.  Paul  B.  Ribecky,  Phile  Te- 
wontiselce.  Chuck  Roseen,  Sllvana  Perronl, 
Sylvia  Diaz,  Stanley  Kalmon  Schleir,  Kath- 
leen M.  O'Neill,  Walter  Ebner.  Ann  Smith, 
Daniel  Scarola.  NIckalas  Gil,  Jackie  Sna- 
decky.  Martin  Stalner. 

Joseph  Dunn.  Brenda  Vajgo.  Paul  Schmidt. 
Laurie  Greco.  Sherry  Berne,  Richard  I.  Taub, 
Patrick  J.  McGlynn,  John  W.  McDonald  MJ3., 
Bmest  Baldaro,  Stephen  Hersh,  Howard 
Boyd.  Sarah  Smythe,  Jane  Slnclalre.  Michael 
Cardeilo,  Denise  Garvin.  Patricia  Pack,  Mike 
Demot,  Francis  Ramie. 

John  Day,  Wan  Sllverstein,  Steve  Doman, 
Bob  Whitaker,  Michael  Keater.  Ralph  Chin, 
Joseph  Mathe.  J.  Orengo,  Bob  Russell.  PhU 
Buno.  Rita  Costatlle.  Rita  Sporza.  Diane  De- 
VergUes.  Linda  Jimenez,  Linda  Stele. 

Catherine  CaroIIa,  Therese  Gllllck.  Bill 
Walsh,  J.  Tanmane.  Alan  Tigers,  Anthony  M. 
Maucisi.  Bdward  Marglnelli.  Heleman  DeQiro, 
Marc  Waldor,  Cindy  Maddow,  Robert  S. 
Hewes.  Billot  Plehman,  David  o.  Paunls,  Fran 
Reinfeld. 

Theresa  M.  Collins.  Michael  J.  Flowers, 
Kathy  Kozxa.  Sherrle  Tromp.  Linda  Tromp, 
Bob  Heydorn,  Larry  E.  Wood.  Brian  Hefferan, 
Jill  Fisher,  Mallory  Comora,  Mike  Buck,  Jeff 
Page,  Dan  Fyffe.  Eileen  Shoenfeld,  Thomas 
Abbot. 

Rlckl  Cutner,  Donna  Lassl,  Joan  Maers, 
Paul  Martwelll,  Prank  Melissair,  Fred  CoU- 
man,  Comllle  Romano,  Ron  von  Clef,  Wianne 
Llsar.  Delrdre  Farrell  Mary  Shea,  Thomas 
Uoczucco,  Vlny  DlPolo.  Lee  Drexfous,  Linda 
Robe. 

Bessie  Jimenez,  Dona  Gabriel,  Elissa  Marton, 
Andy  Baton,  Jo  Ann  DlPllippe,  Joe  Giro,  Don 
Pollln.  Linda  Wrublevski,  Terry  Pusci,  Paula 
Marehlca,  Jan  Adams,  Rolim  Raman,  Lisa 
Verya,  Bruce  Verya.  Steven  Schram. 

M.  Funara,  L.  Flower,  B.  Gunsch,  Herbert 
Silver,  Vlcter  Turek,  Karen  Tkmkurrelll,  M. 
Wack,  Theree*  Gasiorovlskl,  Anne  Molverra, 
Michael  Waters,  John  RJce,  Andrea  Bultoa. 

FUtb  Stutsky,  Catherine  Carolla,  Thereee 
Gllllck,  BiU  Walsh,  C.  J.  Ta&ham,  Ketth  B. 
Katz,  Phillip  Chronls,  Ken  laenberg,  D.  Spek- 
tor,  Joe  Torus,  Kmmy  Abeyto,  Jonathan  Kery, 
Alan  Sloyer,  James  Sorrentino. 

Sondra  Ccrtlalmc,  Klxn  Certlsime,  Denise 
Hnndevodt,  Bmoe  VerlBo.  Don  Heath,  Barry 
KauTman,  Reid  H.  Kaaper.  J.  Spatola,  P. 
Bonglflmo.  Mictaaei  Bliunenfeld,  Catherine 
Blumenflld.  Jon  Smlttnr,  Alan  Bloch,  U. 
Bloch. 

Bill  Smith.  Ur.  &  Mrs.  G.  W.  Page,  Burt 
Green.  Janice  Tlch.  M.  H0U7  Canp.  1 1'^'H 
Sctawail,  Uury  Coteman,  Maria  Oarke.  Craig 
iMtar.  JoM|»h  Kdvwds.  Boddy  Bdwai^s. 
CbrtstiBft  Bryant.  MUa  Bryant,  Boeoo  FcUer 
BMTt  PeUey. 

Jay  Llndmont,  B.  Horowtts.  Lm  Arnold. 
Deborah    Adams,    Chas.    Paul.   laona    Buocl. 
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Peter  Korplcs  Jr.,  Corlnne  Elliot.  Glenn  A. 
Schmoyer,  Marie  Neubauer.  Paul  R  Miller, 
John  Korotz,  Pat  Finn,  Marilynn  Garfinkel! 
Janice  Ronga.  Barbara  GUman,  Rlcki  Sha- 
piro, L.  Frederick,  Arthur  Kaffee,  Marcia 
Kafee.  M.  Goodman,  Diane  Ronga,  Fran  La- 
Barbera,  Donna  Boscantno,  Peter  Lawrence, 
W.  Lawrence,  Alan  Lebwitz,  Karen  Sulllman. 

Ronald  Elnziger.  Mar^  Hoffman.  Jeff  Tunik. 
Susan  R.  Rubinstein.  Grey  Sanlle.  Joyce  Cok- 
er.  Jim  Hedberg.  Sharon  Bethke.  Suzanne 
Safter,  Harry  Safter,  Kevin  McOulre,  Charles 
Gsnall.  Marc  Abraham,  Lon  Devorre. 

Bebble  Cohlan.  Susan  Chlnker,  L.  Carter. 
Robert  Coroven.  Bani  Abrahams.  E.  Black.  R. 
Morella.  B.  Woish.  K.  Baler,  8.  Toramlna.  B. 
Jones.  K.  Canny.  D.  Ra)ka.  Maurel  Sharman. 
Lajrne  Allen.  Thomson  O'Berml,  Bob 
Were.  Monantakln.  Lu  Ann  Roccla,  M.  Gib- 
son. Toni  Meth,  Andrew  Lukamp.  Bob  Laman, 
Jason  Ponder.  Richard  D.  Rover,  JaJery  Gam- 
ther. 

R.  Polonio.  Calhy  Walsh.  Connie  Luhl.  A. 
Barbien.  William  Purdy.  Tom  Gallaugher, 
R.  S.  Healy,  Vincent  DXondo,  John  Messla, 
Phil  BeUlno.  John  Santo.  Dario  J.  CloU,  Nell 
Todd,  Debbl  Todd. 

Brian  Todd.  Donald  loucland.  Mary  Jane 
Serscho.  Bob  Cerydell.  Mlchelc  Mcully,  John 
Jordan,  Lynn  Kenny  Bobby  Ward.  Robert 
Mott,  Pam  Gehrke,  Ken  Doyle.  Dick  Hurtz. 
Fern  Goldstein,  Robynne  Neiber. 

John  Obruzzo,  Larry  Cunard.  S.  Zlnuner- 
man,  Larry  Fingerhut,  Dawn  Dalsley.  Nanette 
Nanic.  Mike  Sullivan,  Cathie  Llsler,  Gene 
Pocarelll,  Robert  Marriner,  M.  McOowan, 
Ellen  Lefton,  Robert  Miller.  Patty  Miller. 

Steven  Melan.  James  Anatuca,  Jean  D. 
Addison,  Janell  Sahr.  Charley  Perren.  Rich- 
ard Bryan,  Richard  Sternbach,  Richard 
Evans,  Kathy  Eastman,  Allen  Suhl,  Robt. 
Gates.  David  Nausln,  O.  St.  Clan. 

Raymond  L.  Stlkney.  George  Oliver.  Reiner 
Kremer,  James  Kelly.  Lorthar  Kremer,  Steve 
Fraser.  Fred  Jones,  Gary  Clark,  Leigh  Thomas, 
Doug  Browne.  Howard  Goldstein.  Patty  Polak. 
Angel  Schrug,  C.  Dowds  &  Family.  Michael 
McGrath,  Bill  Simoson. 

Susan  Bummer,  Kevin  Hilly,  Sean  Lowry. 
Esther  S.  Cohen,  Sean  Levy,  Bill  Cohen.  Jim 
Shark.  W.  R.  Hoppert,  Michael  De  Soff,  Linda 
DeAngells,  Linda  Welssman,  Barry  Cocoglello. 
Justine  Tenney,  James  Tenney.  Christie  Ab- 
shere. 

Alda  Adams.  Steve  Rudder.  Lois  Alshen, 
M.  McDouglas,  T.  Emerson,  Jay  Levy,  Bruce 
Tandy.  Doug  Mackiug,  Kenneth  Wind,  Lilian 
Calavite,  Gilbert  Newman,  Lyn  Wlrtz,  T. 
ChurchlU. 

Nan  WarehoB.  Joe  PlrlUo,  Janet  Odgis. 
Rhonda  Brown,  U.  DasnroAlan  Eiges,  An- 
thony J.  Maucisi,  Edward  Manglnelll.  Hele- 
mon  Dl  Orio,  Marc  Waldor,  Cindy  Maddow, 
Elliot  Plahman,  8.  Sanneis,  F.  Relnfeld. 

Howard  Chapman,  Jlnuny  Estbrook,  Isabel 
Cltrln,  Lel^  Habcr,  Jamie  Love,  Nan  Bramon, 
Alberta  Lelfev,  Gary  Hoffman,  David  H. 
Relmer.  Richard  Ruben.  Richard  Rlaenbaugh. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  8.  J.  Jorld,  Michael  Fene,  Edward 
P.  Arato,  Travis  Rivers,  Bruce  Sauer. 

Robert  Weiss,  Joan  Behler,  Mark  Gotleib, 
Andrew  Jordon,  Bruce  Brigham,  Billy  ELlldl- 
noa.  Jane  Burk,  Carolyn  Dibs,  Robert  Berry, 
Erie  Bngcr,  Robert  Onnther,  Sllvanla  Perronl, 
Sylvia  Dlai,  Stanley  K.  Schleir,  JCathleen  M. 
O-Neill. 

Walter  Eboner,  Ann  Smith,  Daniel  Scarola, 
Mlckalos  Gil,  Jackie  Snadacky,  Morton 
Staner,  Charles  Mlgllaceon,  Russell  Scbaren- 
gxirvel,  Joaeph  Dunn.  Shari  Gleab,  John  Her- 
vion,  Brenda  Vargo,  Fred  Levy. 

Byrin  Belt,  Laura  Moacowitz.  Mike  Berko- 
wiu,  Steve  Berkowitz,  Mike  Panlccla,  Jack 
Hatfield,  Jr.,  Denlae  Gaurman,  Gary  Gustal- 
Bon,  JeS  Perry,  TCm  Neumann,  Cathy  Poplno, 
W.  Hoover,  Ckrol  Hoover. 

lAuretta  Muaantrag,  Paurso,  Raymond 
Roesen.  Robert  M.  Choderker,  Ira  Katz,  Nadla 
Trlan.  Bob  Immlth.  Bob  Bannon,  Rich  Krug, 
Ray  Laver,  Dawn  Hlng,  Phyllis  Walflsh,  Nancy 
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Holland,  Jim  Casolito,  Bonnie  Ftunely  Anan 
Saltzer  ^^ 

Ellen  Klunman,  Lou  Barone.  Louise  Sotar 
Rev  Mark  A  Wolkoff.  Peggy  MUler.  Pat  Wai».' 
man,  Linda  De  Roma,  M.  Carroll.  Roy  Talbj 
Diane  Wennellnger.  BUI  Lewis.  Kennetli 
Dally,  Rick  De  Lisl,  Laura  Darby,  Walter 
Jones. 

Sandy  Rlngstead.  Harry  Hodgeson.  Peggy 
O'Hare,  Mark  Greenfield,  Ed  Dooly,  T.  P. 
Ryan.  Pat  Cofone.  Denise  Lepre,  Monica  J. 
Monica.  Marsha  Green,  Donna  Cbaramomtc 
Peter  Fulton,  Mark  Cllnger,  Helene  Puston. 

Diane  LaManna,  John  R.  Sharts.  Thotnaa 
G.  Albensl.  Daphen  La  Wenrit,  Oleen  Dnert, 
John  Sherock.  Tom  Clark.  Lorrle  Smithy 
David  Acker.  Tom  Getz.  G  Splrilo.  Jill  Klein- 
man,  Robert  P.  Mlnettl. 

Sharon  Benjamin.  Vicky  Thorn,  Connie 
Terliazl.  Tim  Craig,  J  Marafini,  J.  Signorelll 
Tonmiy  Carter,  Ginger  Wiggins,  David  Green- 
house. Prank  Donato.  Mary  O'Hara  Smith, 
Robespierre  Lenison,  Jude  O'Hara,  Gary 
Mather,  Ira  Plcher,  Charles  Broadbent. 

Louis  Russo,  George  Laudestoy.  Hartdd 
Soloman,  Michael  Dragone.  Jo  Ann  Migliae, 
Arthur  Lambrose,  Lauri  L'ambrase,  John 
Yukes.  Karen  Horowitz,  Joseph  L.  Tukea,  Jr., 
Paige  Howard.  Jo  Ann  Emlg.  Greg  Riehatdsi 
John  Hawkins. 

Keith  Darby.  Jo  Anne  Ballester.  Francis  H. 
Rudick.  Richard  Adanet,  Mike  Waster,  Steve 
Magld,  Debbl  Gilbert.  Maureen  Rahler,  Randl 
Garely.  Ricky  Nleradda,  Nancy  Jennings, 
Sandy  Elliott.  Jill  Zimmerman,  John  Adaaon! 
Larry  Saltzman,  Michael  Alahuk,  David 
Mlchelman.  Alan  Kaplan,  Pat  Jones,  Debbie 
Jagger,  Wanda  Clemet,  Timothy  Rinsoe, 
Marie  Scott,  Marianne  Vida,  Gerry  CBrtcn, 
Beth  Caldwell,  F.  M.  Boughey. 

Raymond  Barrow.  Valerie  Passmore.  WlUie 
Badgett.  M.  A.  M.  Chowdhury.  M.  Ralhan  Alt. 
Victor  Gotthelmer,  Lynn  Goldberg,  Sandra 
M.  Ames,  Steve  Rogers,  John  Rosa.  Robert 
Sannaccore.  Lewis  Marin,  Thomas  Lund. 
Maryann  Glovannullo,  Mlchele  V.  Pope. 

Arlene  Laurei>ce,  Carol  Llnges,  Brent  S. 
Larmon.  John  T.  Jones,  Ricky  Cenetto. 
Gerard  Mulcahy.  Michael  Dwyer.  Robert  J. 
Welnel.  Lewis  Stone.  Donald  Zubalsky,  Buzl 
Hyman,  Joan  Gelsenhelnkcr,  Benny  Bnnta, 
Thomas  J.  Esposlto,  Gary  Kelser. 

Ellen  Kelser,  LotUe  Magglore,  Robert  L. 
Llschettl.  Pete  Rozarlo.  Suaan  Btrubte,  Lort 
Strable,  L.  Borkowakl,  Roger  Kohl,  Lorto 
Napolltano,  Sue  Hartmann,  Chris  Prater, 
Vincent  Sanchez,  Mohammed  All,  Lertlt 
Bacon.  Jeff  Cappelllnl. 

Greg  Miller.  Tom  Moser,  John  Mooer,  Ann 
Kristick,  Sheila  Marks,  Sue  aoldfld>er, 
Michael  Tobln.  David  Tobin,  Oeorge  Chlsaian, 
Mark  Honlg,  Erica  Gut,  Geovanna  Vita,  WU- 
Itam  C.  Ristow. 

Lois  Blernfeld.  Gall  Felbern.  Emlle  Berger, 
Eugene  Legresta.  Vincent  P.  Del  Preto,  Jorge 
Gonzales.  Ellsa  Oulda,  Mary  Anne  Mullen, 
David  Flnchell,  Walter  K.  Brill,  Sharon 
Smlthllne,  Sandee  Kopolowttz,  Madeline 
Katz,  Sandy  Chronls. 

Sandra  Femansky,  Rich  Katz,  Phil  TOobey, 
Jr.,  Peter  M.  Brigham,  Richard  Greene,  Jeff 
Skier,  Barbara  Schlnasl,  Debbie  Schlnait. 
Diane  SoreceUl,  Richard  Sorecelll,  Diane 
Turek,  Slen  Stem,  Jan  Scheffer,  Lori  Meyer, 
Bob  Russell. 

PhU  Bruno,  Rita  CostabUe,  Rita  Sforzs, 
Diane  DeVerglles,  Unda  Jimenez,  Linda  Stele, 
John  Day,  Wan  Silverstetn,  Steve  Doman,  Sob 
Wltltaker,  Michael  Kearer,  Ralph  Chin,  Jo- 
aeph Mathe,  Michael  Cardeilo,  Denise  Carvln. 
Patricia  Pack.  Mike  Demot,  Dave  Jnsty, 
G«orge  Montgomery.  Sam  Bathista.  Bdward 
Mitchell,  Pam  Glbney,  Paula  Gibney,  Fred- 
erleta  D.  Moore,  James  McOurtan,  Blebard 
Wall,  Francis  Ramlr,  Gayb  FInley,  Jeaoae 
Tasko,  Bob  McBvUly. 

^ter  Coffaro,  Peter  Norem,  Pert  Drake,  W. 
■.  BtmiBons.  K.  WUaoa.  J.  C.  Bukar,  CM 
Wstb,  Ketth  Zlegeebaeker,  Dan  KHic.  But** 
Schalble,  Dennis  P.  Daly,  Anthony  Poaso,  O. 
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C  Eurlne,  Alfonzo  Malemonulta,  Robert  Zim- 
merman, Gary  W.  Oewart. 

Eileen  Thompson,  John  Booth,  Jack  Mehoff, 
Joe  Green,  K.  McEucarry,  Steve  Adonis,  Dick 
Foster.  Geza  Yelenlk,  Mary  EUen  Hehlr,  Keith 
Slucharlsky,  BUI  Mird,  Charles  J.  Scott,  Steve 
Davidson,  Nick  GustUus,  Jimmy  Reynolds. 
John  McCabe,  Alice  Cooper,  Bob  Perna,  Chrla 
Jafalla. 

Sarah  Traceskl.  Prank  Lo  Castro,  Wayne 
Johnson.  Jon  de  Beaumont,  Philip  Marda, 
Dion  Daley,  Ciirls  Rledel,  Elin  Wolfson,  Susan 
Wolfson,  Jamie  Raab,  BlU  McCarthy,  Charles 
Capro.  Jim  Olsen,  Bill  Lee. 

Tom  Shanghnessy,  Deborrah  Schafer,  Rox- 
anne  Martin,  Robert  Bower,  Doris  Drescall, 
Dlanne  Hlggins,  Marcel  SarfaU,  Prank  W. 
Vlsclano,  Gregg  Vallone,  Kathy  Mallone,  Rob- 
ert Adels,  Peter  Goldlch,  Peter  Cormano, 
Thomas  Josephson. 

Bobby  Miller,  Bob  Frisco,  Tony  Prlsco, 
Cheryl  Adorante,  Gary  Stanley,  J.  Adorante, 
B.  Melendez.  Linda  Bert.  Ed  Blsso  Jr.,  Amy 
EssUnger,  Mark  Wallach,  Glnny  Hughes,  Jeff 
Ceragno. 

Prank  Mandarcl,  Joyce  Addleman,  Sandra 
Maretta.  Leigh  Meyer.  Jack  Lawrence,  Bill 
Hofto,  Richard  TurkheUner,  Mark  Mailer, 
Cynthia  Shortman,  Debbie  Weber,  Ricky 
Marcello.  Frank  Castro.  Denise  Castro,  Patti 
Mulhearn. 

Jocelyn  Levlne,  Glen  Goldman,  Antoinette 
Vlncl,  Adrlano  Lopez,  Terri  Sue  Slmonettl, 
Denise  Slmonettl,  Darlene  Donovan,  Martz 
Sweet.  Jim  Sai>enza.  Helen  Gallaban,  Amy 
ProUck.  B.  Parber,  Stephanie  Zaron. 

D.  Martin,  Helalne  Levin,  Leslie  Carter, 
Paul  Serrlcchln,  Steve  Cerbo,  Frank  Cerbo, 
Slefanle  Cerrlnto.  Mary  Ann  Ccrrluto,  Nina 
Solendra,  E.  Klein,  L.  Chlappetla,  D.  La- 
monlca. 

Mary  E.  Gherardi,  Stuart  Glasser,  Chris 
Smith,  Myra  Rome,  Jan  P.  Garllard,  Larry  J. 
Brlttarn,  Reglna  Dunne,  Robert  Brovim, 
Barbara  Herman,  Charles  Rlnaldl,  Donna  Mll- 
Ulo.  David  Kause.  Michael  Anderson. 

Ken  Wolfson,  Jcunes  J.  Rlani,  Alfred  K. 
Persson.  M.  J.  Puccl.  L.  San  FlUppo,  N.  Fuccl, 
Diana  Klrschner,  Sam  Klrschner,  Jim  Glgh, 
J.  Blschoff.  James  Reardon.  James  Dan'son, 
Jesse  M.  Parish,  Stewart  Scharffer. 

Walter  Trask,  Hamld  R.  Chowdhury,  Step- 
hen Nichols,  David  Nichols,  Joseph  J.  Ver- 
nlUl.  Al  ex  TuUn,  Pat  Carroll,  Eileen  Rellly, 
Karen  RelUy,  Diane  Marcazo,  Lorre  Rudolph, 
John  M.  Nestor.  Chris  Welsman. 

Ellen  Buddlsh,  Kerin  Bannon,  Lacy  Bon- 
anta,  Leslie  Bauman,  Cynde  Cej-lin,  Brian  E. 
Conochan,  Karen  West,  Katy  Culllna,  Cheri 
Wagner,  Harvey  Welnsten,  Stacey  Selgle,  T. 
Sllles.  J.  Stiles. 

Donna  Waters,  Susan  St.  John,  Charles 
Lascari,  Kathy  Holmer,  Kevin  Smith,  Mauro 
Mele.  Jeff  Morris,  Frank  Mele.  Mary  Cloban, 
Tina  Masefleld,  Georgia  McGlU,  Beth  Schl- 
meyer,  Kathy  Brown. 

Mike  Miller,  Cora  Laven,  Glnny  Anderson, 
Jim  Krovath,  Cathy  Krovath,  Shera  Sechrest, 
Georgia  Hamson,  Jack  Muldororrey,  Richard 
Cooper.  Bob  Edwards,  Susan  Beyer,  Lois  Shor, 
Rick  Zochard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  OverhUl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Esta- 
brook,  Jeffrey  A.  Daniels,  Shelly  Saloman, 
Ken  Helmer.  Fran  Helmer,  Robyn  Schunfleld, 
Nasml  Wolk,  Lois  Weinsteln,  Amy  Blttel. 
Lauretta  Padfleld,  George  Stoni. 

Llnny  Dlnauro,  Barry  Bolgen,  Debbie 
Cisesl,  Elaine  Benuccl,  Cabrland  Poteate, 
Kathern  Hlggins  John  Russo,  Prank  Polizzi, 
James  Parmelee,'  Denise  Kent,  G.  Scherarj-, 
John  Cannon,  John  Valento,  George  Valento. 

Klma  Saroclno,  Arlene  Talbot,  Richard 
Beetle,  Tom  Darmody,  Joe  Aba,  David  Rubin, 
Linda  Gleason,  Diane  Hartmann,  Sue  BevU- 
acqua,  Arthur  Buckley  Jr.,  Richard  Ander- 
son, Sheryl  Spector. 

Mr.  J.  Poltorak.  Mrs.  J.  Polotrak  Roahelle 
Carbone,  Jon  Mlchar,  Fran  Morrow,  Reld 
Morrow,  PatrlcU  Seellg,  David  Knlps,  John 
Bonarrlgo,  PhUUp  Dobln.  Bruce  Trubow,  Ed 
Qazowskl,  Jim  Parrell, 
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Robin  Whitehead,  John  Hamm,  Don  Mc- 
Dermott,  James  Connor,  BUI  Frederick, 
Stephen  Karomldas,  Jim  Buckley,  Margy 
BuclUey,  Nancy  Sesto,  Anthony  PUla,  Robin 
Turner,  Bart>ara  Sendler,  Kerin  Murphy, 
Denise  Urce. 

George  Kowrey,  Joy  Held,  Michael  Botta, 
Mike  Epstein,  Glenn  Letz,  John  Mauser, 
Karen  Sutton,  John  Churchill,  Tom  Lltwln, 
Jane  Hubbard,  Dahre  Brash  T.  D.  Bander, 
J.  Long. 

John  Pompetti,  Kay  Rosenberg,  Ellen  R. 
Severman,  Frank  Landro,  John  Pinna,  Kent 
Brooks,  MUca  Delia  Penna,  Clarence  Way- 
land,  PhU  Stazzon,  James  McShane,  Carmine 
Convertlno,  Allen  Palmer,  Marks  Adams. 

Jon  Nealon,  Fran  Bloom,  Larry  Flnkelsteln, 
Anita  Dresnack,  Robert  Khazzam,  Debbl 
Namzoff,  John  Ormsby,  Leslie  Baval,  J.  Shaw, 
M.  Kuscher,  Tearmetter  Root,  Nadine  Mahan, 
Ralph  Ourafalo,  B.  Chaflet. 

J.  Chaflet,  Dick  Waller,  Peter  Crescenzo, 
Elaine  Crescenzo,  Prankle  Price,  Lois  Pane, 
Sue  Pane,  Gale  Blanco,  Joe  Jocco,  Chariot 
Slacken,  David  E.  Walter,  Joseph  Sammuels, 
Chris  Rocco. 

BUly  Talbot.  Carmen  Lorees.  Wadellne  Del 
Toro,  John  Flanagan  Stephen  Tucker,  S. 
Muslker,  Kurt  Battaglla,  Jim  Hlak,  Mary 
Newman.  Brlen  O'Connor,  Sid  Blausfln,  Jeff 
Stein.  David  Stein,  Jackee  Applebaum,  Allison 
Stacey. 

Nina  Vedra.  Randy  Lee  Charatan,  Sidney 
Soberman,  Diane  Nlcusanti,  Joan  Kane,  Ana 
Diamond,  Karen  Chamey,  Carol  Applegate, 
Julia  AUeva.  David  Kevelman,  Mlcheel  Kan- 
ter.  Robert  Gruber.  Paula  Singer.  Jonn  Lauro. 

Carole  Gerstenhaber.  Pete  Ult,  Jeff  Land, 
Steven  Trost.  Alf  LUenphe.  David  E.  Poe. 
Bruce  Stern.  Ronnie  Fluxgold.  Alfred  Manaz- 
zo.  BUI  Mclntyre.  Werner  Jayson.  Pat  Henrit, 
W.  Carnes.  L.  Carnes. 

Leroy  Splelmann,  Howard  F.  Johnson, 
Gary  A.  Johnson.  Mario  Marghellu,  Cliff  HaU, 
Jane  Hall,  P.  Gemona,  L.  Bodek.  R.  Bodek, 
P.  Pavel.  C.  Purez,  Kenneth  B.  Stern,  Gary 
Webner.  Janet  Bllch. 

John  Robinson,  Jim  Woeff,  Peggy  Woeff, 
Amy  Rollln,  Ray  Reddln,  Terry  Wlnck,  Mit- 
chell Seltzer,  Dave  WUke,  John  Paulane,  Den- 
nis Marlow.  Bill  Cooper.  Robert  Star.  Debbie 
Stott,  Debra  Wlttman,  Richard  P.  Fotl. 

Charlene  Fotl,  Frank  Papandrea,  Robin 
Jeffries,  Bell  Simoson,  Stan  Rubin,  Berna- 
dette  Abbott,  Susan  Chowdhury,  Tom  Manoff, 
Karomanlello,  S.  Fischer,  C.  Bergmann,  A. 
Bergson,  A.  Pundy,  CoUin  Seattery. 

Jacbo  Anoratl.  Bunny  Rogers.  Alan  Zeber, 
Bruce  Helman,  JUl  Jacobs,  Douglas  Darnell, 
Bobby  James,  Tom  Johson,  John  Batiste, 
Bary  SogUck,  ^'Inny  Flna,  S.  PaulUlo,  Jacob 
Cousl,  Bary  Hendrix. 

Bhajwan  Gopvanl.  Andre  Kama,  Rosanne 
Picclottoh,  Jetta  PetrUlo,  Elaine  Cordasso, 
Debl  Scudieri,  Howard  R.  Valan,  Gary  Jacob, 
Ed  Zoff,  Joellen  Wolfson,  Mark  Thaler,  Rob 
Collins,  Claire  Collins,  Mlchal  Smith,  Amy 
Mae  Norghton. 

R.  Sloane,  E.  A.  Wojak.  Tommy  V.  Edall, 
Steve  Grossman,  Tony  Nagllen,  Axel  Gasse, 
Pred  Ohrbach,  Joe  Jomlm,  Steven  Jerobowiz, 
Linda  Heemanit,  John  SUverantz,  Liz  Sagur- 
ton,  Vlnnle  Longobardo,  Charles  Gallen. 

Thomas  Candy,  Judy  Hecht,  Chris  Szi. 
vedko,  Mark  Saxon,  James  Petrone,  Susan 
When,  Anthony  Slronl,  Michael  Kaltner, 
Barbara  Bassams.  Rick  Holden,  Lorence  Del- 
masto,  Nancl  Laland,  Helen  Ireland,  Lydia 
Campbell,  James  K.  Mallen,  Frank  Bruno. 

John  J.  Kllleird,  Thomas  Chabonean,  Den- 
nis Drulck,  Charles  Hoffman,  Glna  Shkowltz. 
Diane  Mullane,  Jane  Splllane,  John  Polizzi, 
Alice  Barneman,  Bruce  Rappe,  Judl  Rothsh, 
Jane  Irlzany,  Nell  Selzer,  Mike  Walsh,  Mike 
Petrone. 

Paul  Russo,  Pamela  Eyer,  Steve  Katz, 
Norma  Abarese,  Joey  De  Francisco,  Linda 
Gentile,  Charles  Grazloea,  James  Spaeth, 
Ruth  Spaeth,  Jennifer  Moroney,  Gordon  Or- 
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lick,  EUien  Vagnler,  Martin  Orcry,  Michael 
Smith,  Paul  Hartz. 

Jalne  Mejla,  Laurie  Keppel,  Mike  Purry, 
Gall  Taylor,  John  J.  Noone,  Jerry  Fitzgerald. 
Kathy  Regan,  M.  Diveck.  Joe  Struck.  Joell 
Benedetto,  Sue  Bastlan,  John  Dominic,  Saul 
Ahola,  WlUlam  Emb,  Paul  Hughes,  Iklichael 
Rlccl. 

William  Bright,  Jr.,  Robert  Rlccl,  David 
Drlscall,  Keith  Stewart,  Kris  Stewart,  Steve 
Cavallo.  Prafulla  Mukerji,  Saul  Cahn,  Rich 
Angusto,  Iris  Kirsch,  Eileen  Murphy,  Marl 
Deslena,  Rosanne  Daugherty,  Susan  Deveau. 
M.  Plzyk. 

Devln  Dajrtet,  Bob  Barch,  Gene  Thomas, 
Janle  Buddenhagen,  Kathy  Merln,  Jane  Cof- 
fyn.  Gene  Brlsh,  Sam  Marrlo,  A.  Hartnett. 
kim  Sands,  Mike  Marullo,  William  M.  Killy, 
Steve  Votto,  Janet  Kosher,  Michael  Agust. 

Albert  Ginston,  Bob  Harp,  Bob  Rush,  Chris 
Hlckley,  Selma  Schnleder,  Vincent  McGuire. 
John  Hand,  Ball  Borentry,  Phil  Rodriguez. 
Tom  McAllister.  A.  Herrling,  L.  Leatta,  Liz 
McAllister,  Vlckl  Gold,  Jane  Ellen  Haburay, 
P.  S.  King. 

Jeffrey  Blaine.  Beth  Latin,  John  C.  Orkeey. 
Grace  Glelarte.  Elaine  Plla,  Michael  Polozzo, 
Jeffrey  Stone,  Bob  Feiscming,  David  Valentls. 
Dana  Pool,  Roger  Lore,  Fredrick  Rella.  Marc 
Green,  Richard  James,  Carol  Cordovano. 

William  Zerwolf,  Richard  Katzent>erg, 
Frank  Vlgnan,  Martin  Falsetta,  Steven  Llt- 
ney,  Carol  Jensen,  Karen  Priedfeld,  Richard 
Deutsch.  Steve  Sabbot.  Ronny  Selden.  Beth 
Berke.  Jack  Schwartz,  H.  Zazantzachs.  J. 
Rowen.  H.  Lewis. 

Judy  Lavenger.  Tom  Fortlg.  Sherry  Wein- 
steln. Daisy  Hall,  July  Acosta,  Gary  Dingotl, 
Robert  Mannelli,  Rena  Meriasle,  Deneenz 
Whitehoos.  Edward  Bland,  Michael  Taffas, 
Laura  Martin,  Julia  Tocaben. 

Paul  E.  Rll>eeky,  Philip  Tewdnstlselce, 
Chuck  Roseen,  Grant  Dlsted,  Jim  C.  Rlelly, 
MG  Coffin,  Patrick  Markhan,  Maria  Pulmeno, 
Pat  Pallett,  Pattee  Peterson,  FYed  Blackerd, 
Johnny  Mango,  Reno  Glrtoleln.  J.  Budwlck. 

David  Lowenthal,  Arlond  Sapochln,  Joe 
Lima,  Tova  Palter,  O.  S.  Shah,  Jack  Guhard, 
Doglas  A.  Adam,  Pedro  Scseteng,  Carmelo  A. 
GelUcs.  Thomas  Pbela,  NaU  Curray,  Berry 
Peckman. 

Emmalyn  Johnson,  Bob  Dunel,  Janet  How- 
ell, Arlane  B.  Hartfield.  Ketharine  Schrelbers. 
Richard  Meyer.  Prank  Cloe,  Marie  WUson, 
NeU  Weiss,  Robert  Frank,  Jack  GiUard, 
Helenndmeas,  Anthony  Santoslefono. 

Abdoalaye  Wiesse,  Keith  Lambrose,  George 
Perez,  John  K.  Sullivan,  Gary  P.  Smith, 
Laurie  Davis,  Tanny  OouUe.  Mike  Lamen, 
Mike  Boyle.  Seraut  Parkinson.  Bonnie  Hrllee. 
Richard  Gakner,  Robert  WlssUe,  Mildred 
Patosky. 

Mlllan  Pogarty,  Albert  Hergog.  Jenny  Ro- 
sonthello,  Donssa  Walnoo,  Vanessa  Evan.  Pan 
Jurecky,  Louise  Lovett,  Stephen  M.  Mlcko. 
Cathy  JBrockett,  Mlchele  Plnkel.  Paul  Algava, 
John  Watkln. 

Tonl  E>rk,  Bernard  Johnson,  Arnold  E. 
Schnitzer,  Richard  Smeraldl,  Roz  Capaual, 
Marian  Smeraldl,  Marie  Elena  Sabella,  Susan 
Immergnt,  J.  G.  Ferguson.  Mark  Miller,  Ganle 
J.  Joseph,  Dan  Mele,  Joanne  Manlscyclo, 
Kathy  Nrederloffer. 

Barbara  Grossman,  Pearl  Charls,  C.  P.  Kap- 
pees.  D.  Postlel.  Donna  Shodrod,  U.  Shah,  Eu- 
gene Dlvorkln,  Peter  Plzzatl,  Robert  Woodlin, 
Thomas  Healy,  B.  Att,  Ramesh  Vyes,  Thomas 
Gomes. 

Klran  A.  Bhodla,  Raymond  H.  Markry.  Em- 
maal  AlonJ,  Michel  N.  Nlckary.  DaL  Perslane, 
Mark  Kosanchkel.  Rauhana  Chowdry,  John 
Czarnlcki,  Linda  Paljuicks,  Se  Hess,  Paul 
Farber.  Patrick  McGlenn. 

A.  Harson,  Betty  Ann  MaJoneey,  Mark  Lona- 
baugh,  K.  Makaffey,  Joseph  Jones.  Irving 
Cobdon,  Marie  Degn,  Dee  Malloy,  Dave  Al- 
reonowltz,  Joanne  Stern.  Edward  G.  Pathy, 
Igor  Reagen,  Martha  Fletcher,  Thomas  Clare. 

Frank  Van  Vapen,  Victc«  Pappas,  Louis 
Davelman,  Dave  Bogart,  David  AJed,  George- 
amn  Mcloyhll,  Max  Hassel,  Greg  Batlf,  Sid 
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Phyltss,  Xl&rk  Farmer,  Don  Brewer,  Eda  Ball, 
Jerry  Milbuleck. 

Pr&n  Proven]*,  Paul  L.  Schmltt,  Laurie 
Greco,  Sherrf  Berne,  Richard  J.  Tliub.  Jane 
Slnclatre.  Howard  Boyd.  Stephen  Herah, 
Ernest  Baldaro.  John  W.  McDonald,  Bill  Ber- 
frowshi.  Donna  Luslmitz,  Sarah  Smlthe. 

Carol  Cshersm,  Ed  Crandall,  Bill  McKeever. 
John  Mandlle,  Kevin  Manning,  Shawn  Turn- 
er, Jim  Cullen,  Dawn  Sawyer,  Thorns  Gordon, 
Art  Henderson,  K.  Khee,  Danlse  Kldwell. 
Richard  Warf,  Clyde  Kevls. 

Mark  Krangle,  Scott  Zohlman,  Allyn  Pried, 
Kenneth  Flldman,  Dave  Llcaskil,  E.  Scharwtg, 
Lyon  Benz.  Manual  Rwllh.  Paula  Chlarell, 
Lorl  Arlco,  John  Moreahau,  A.  N.  Araflo,  M. 
Pergusen. 

K.  Termanwen,  P.  Jogusen,  R.  Goldman, 
JuUanes  Goldman,  Henry  Howford,  Sally  Can- 
tista.  Michael  Dougherty,  Peter  Haney.  Eddie 
Sunyak.  Howard  Borenter,  Abbe  Bowl,  G  Cor- 
son. T.  Helta. 

Dave  Poppert,  John  Bagtala,  Stan  Stlefel, 
Manferd  Block.  Sue  Indeek,  Karen  Boudreau, 
Eileen  Sullivan,  Barb  Landof,  Edward  Put- 
reeny,  Diane  Sruger.  Michael  Richards,  Susan 
Porzlo,  Karen  Sperling,  Ann  Taurta. 

Geofery  Oufeer,  Tanya  Lepepecky.  James 
Boy,  Marina  Monti,  Pat  Btwym.  Charlotte 
Bevels.  Joe  Aunge.  Heddl  De  Paola.  Dolores 
Porzelt.  JaUne  De  Paola,  Mary  D'Agostlna, 
Gerry  Gafford.  D.  Strauss. 

Lucille  Milete.  Jvidy  Abbate,  Carolyn  Krea- 
nor.  Carol  Smith,  Linda  Petlx.  Mlchaelle  Kou- 
ban*.  Gary  M.  Sleyi,  Frank  Blanco,  Laurie 
Dlez  Jr.,  Phil  Blanco,  Priscllla  Parres,  Colleen 
OTIara. 

Lisa  Margolls.  Hof  Rolnnael,  B.  Lederman, 
Maureen  Lynd,  Debl  Madison,  Carol  Strlanse! 
Nancl  Tanoenbaum,  Roeemarle  Sabello,  El- 
len Kleenman,  Michael  Letso,  Linda  Omeloe. 
Nancy  Dalon.  Sandy  Granata.  John  Preecott. 

Richard  MlUer,  Mark  Osbom,  Wayne 
Mutchbl,  Dwight  Mutchbl.  Peter  Carlson, 
Carol  Birch,  Anne  McCabe.  Robert  R.  Bow- 
dean.  Terry  Shutko.  John  Megulnness,  Peter 
Puinelll,  Terrance  Moore. 

Bob  D'Achllle.  Ruth  Msndoulch.  Doreen 
Schelgle.  John  Rodvlysen,  Carrie  Lear,  Scott 
Klvlkoff,  Nancy  Dr  Graw,  R.  John  Barley- 
corn. Brian  Kelly,  James  Jennings,  Bonlta 
Johnson,  Amy  Kagel,  Robin  Talelsnk. 

Dale  Stevens,  Blaise  Conocehlot,  Teunce 
ElIUl,  Vlckl  Morre.  James  Chepulls,  R.  Fred 
PhUllps.  Marian  Daldone,  Richard  Smith, 
Daniel  Hannah.  Jerry  Flood,  Sherry  Jenkins. 
Debbie  H&nnah.  Thomas  Conroy.  Jim  Coll  Is. 

Susan  Helde.  Debbie  Olsen,  Ralph  Supe, 
Eliaabeth  Dcyel,  Debbie  Randolph,  Jermard 
T.  Woodaid,  Dr.  Jozltl  Arnd,  Susan  T.  Was- 
serman,  Debby  Moses,  Barbara  Goldenberg, 
Wayne  Horton,  Donilniels  Pestone. 

Ray  Redden,  Norln  Marlden.  Rudolph 
Brown,  Jr.,  Vwek  Shanel  Rana,  Bottl  Levlne. 
Prank  Branehlnl,  Michael  Olsen.  JUl  Frush- 
tlck,  Cliff  Bain,  Cindy  Browsy,  Joe  Corden, 
WUllam  Polan. 

Mlchad  Sernialeleh,  Tan  S.  Wafu,  Terry  J. 
Dushll,  Joe  Rumpolo,  Tom  Mulvey,  Donna 
Crawford.  MaUy  Schrady,  Scott  D.  Rankin. 
Ramon  F.  Calderou.  Vincent  Gorman,  Mike 
Ferlarese.  Kathleen  Brown,  Rhoda  Rleger. 

Diane  Wllhelm,  Sherry  Hlrschey,  Geraldine 
ConuocchloU.  Steve  UtteU,  Sharon  De  Gero- 
lamo,  Jeasl  G*lllllo.  Jobnna  D«  Serst,  Harold 
Solden.  Penny  Wllaon,  Lany  Greenfield,  Mon- 
ica Ettlnger.  Theresa  Raparr. 

Patricia  White.  Stephen  Czameckl.  Nicky 
Magalkaes,  Tery  Buhan,  Laurie  Davis,  Sherry 
Field,  H.  J.  Mahon,  Ctirtla  T.  Bahal,  Jr.,  Tina 
LotEln,  Lee  Klmken,  Janet  Sendemty,  Steve 
Porado,  Debbie  Canole. 

John  Lentenl,  Tony  Cavallo.  Eileen  C.  Uul- 
laby.  Peter  Caronna,  Spencer  Koenlg,  Prancla 
T.  Melles,  BUI  LaskonaU,  Pete  RomI,  Stephen 
Hahneck,  Domia  WUMlng,  Gay  Bellls,  Una 
Richardson,  Jeannle  Femand*^. 

Edward  Fescker,  Nancy  Kronenberger,  Al 
Rue,  Btt  Gom«et,  B.  G«msb«rg,  sneen  Han- 
non,  Cathy  ICarlno,  John  Hadala,  Stephen 
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Husch,  Mary  Bassel.  Andrea  Luppe.  TTieresa 
Sutton. 

Sherry  Tesler,  Beverly  Kantor.  Jayapalan, 
Sandy  Saveteh,  Marcy  Grace,  Thomas  Rich- 
ards, Norma  Bellley,  Charles  Berkley,  Chris- 
tine Hannon,  Richard  Frankl.  Rich  Lentl. 
Robert  J.  Grani,  E.  Barnard  Bell.  Bill  Pa- 
naylvtou. 

Jan  Paige.  Elaine  MInecozzl.  Harry  Wro- 
clowskl,  Wayne  Classallo.  Ricky  De  Stmone, 
Petre  Hartman.  Clip  Rlazler,  Mike  Welseu- 
stew.  Kevin  CMalley.  Denis  Blffour.  George 
Carnevale.  Yvonne  Murphy,  William  R.  Jarne. 

Irene  Cubbely.  Jan  Pastaia,  Denlse  A.  Pas- 
taia,  Victoria  Postala,  Jack  Cannon,  John 
Corbett,  Vincent  Marchese,  Charles  A.  Syl- 
vester, Steven  A.  Smith,  James  Sylvester, 
Judith  Mehnd,  Douglas  R.  Tobln. 

Nancy  Brown.  K.  Auguslemicy,  Susan  M. 
Quareslma.  Joseph  Specrale,  James  Cole, 
Jeinoore.  Ed  Casloni,  L.  Coppola,  Bruce  Vltus- 
sa.  Prank  Izaflsu.  Anthony  Ambomone.  F^nor 
Alanez. 

Vincent  Topazio.  Marrl  Lawton.  Deborah 
Palml,  Kent  Carngir.  Carolyn  W.  M.  Shane. 
Art  Gladston.  Gail  Rosenberg.  Cathy  Larussa, 
John  Oleck,  Rickl  Vogel.  Robert  Mascenik, 
Ronald  W.  Vogel.  Cathy  Vetere. 

Marc  Turt/eld.  Pat  Lester.  Donna  Parash. 
Arnold  Rosenbaum.  Edward  P.  Comade,  Marc 
Wassman.  Bob  Petak,  Marie  Miranda.  Robert 
Rowland.  Dennis  Morgan,  Ted  Pryor,  Roy 
Aiuts. 

Frank  R.  Prramonlh,  Helayueh  Baron.  Kate 
Asber.  Lina  Palermo,  Nana  Tannenbaum. 
Helen  K.  Uisseuun.  Mike  DeBiagio.  Jeannle 
Manlon.  Donna  Parasconda,  Wendy  Parash, 
Fred  Levy. 

Michael  J.  Donaw,  Linda  Wengeyn,  Fred 
Abken,  Roger  Weiss,  Diane  Flrmar,  Chaxlene 
Hoffman,  Kathi  Hoffman,  Michael  Keith, 
Douglas  Glen,  Ginny  Henneheny.  Robert  E. 
Schwartz.  L.  M.  Rosenbaum.  Betty  Dllnd. 
Sue  D'Agnotlno.  Janice  Berehlm.  Diane 
Silvertnan. 

BUI  Bfarano  Robyn  Lipman.  Bonnie  Cohen. 
Claire  Figuero.  Louise  Leira,  Richard  Gordan, 
Ten  MUler.  Thomas  Miller.  William  E.  Smal- 
Ung.  Sanford  Deven.  Mike  Heelohon,  Sal 
Pamilia.  Bill  Stewart,  Tom  Swanson,  Ed 
Coetonza,  Randl  Misonzeneck. 

Jane  Zimll,  Diane  Friedman.  TLmmy 
Melulch.  Plarh  Farnettl.  Kathy  Farnetti. 
Susan  Davis  Peter  D'Angelo.  Aida  Sucey, 
Linda  Balerno.  John  W.  Bates.  Joe  Palzzo, 
Teddy  Pitrelli.  Jimmy  Palazzo,  Carl  Renn- 
hack.  Wayne  Rort,  Allen  Zimmerman,  F. 
McThle. 

D.  Rza.  Linda  Hicks,  Bruce  Tehudler. 
Peter  Lesser.  Dennis  Raymond,  James  F.  Solo. 
John  Kent,  John  Denao,  William  KulikowskI, 
Victor  Scliffor  Amy  Pratt.  E.  Schaffner.  J. 
Rome.  Melanle  Mott.  Joanne  Singer.  Carol 
Zammel. 

Paula  Pleno,  Eileen  Williams,  Rody  M.  Saal, 
Judy  Reterm.  J.  Sola,  J.  Mlguelles.  Richard 
Vagnt,  J.  Cent,  Marie  Bums,  Lou  Simklnfi, 
Leslie  CrepozToli.  Keunl  Floran.  Peter  Wal- 
lach.  Terry  Kopel.  James  Mason,  William 
Haldeman. 

Dennis  O'Neill.  Tina  Sessock.  Joey  Branco. 
Dan  Hall.  Helen  Lenart.  Vlckl  Tnill.  Debra 
Lee  Ventry.  Lou  Good.  S.  R.  Mangandu.  Mike 
Franz,  Joee  Morales,  S.  K.  Du^ln,  Martin 
Knama,  J.  Penn,  Susan  Pruddln,  C.  O.  Bost- 
wlck    Joyce  Varga,  Charlie  Sonsinky. 

Andra  Moociey.  M.  Larry  Harlon.  John 
Allison.  Marian  Bernfeld.  Jon  Rogoce,  Rick 
BUlottl.  Lou  Balestrl,  Patrick  Manna.  Bob 
Roelnsky.  Howie  Duff,  R.  AlbasetU,  Karen 
Vozzella,  Amy  Ernst,  Alan  Buckle,  Larry 
Washington  Drodlne,  Edward  MeCue. 

Marie  Bonebarder,  Harry  Green,  Michael 
Fell,  Davey  .^uerdle.  Drlan  W.  Wasko.  Con- 
nie Pol  tar,  Oua  Ahron.  Patrick  Mtygina. 
James  DeVettl.  DeVettanl  Llderl.  Reno 
Cuctsy,  David  Doa.  Dave  Johnston,  Steve  Ohl, 
Garly  Brooker.  Debbl  Young. 

Bonnl  Pr«y.  Robert  Phllllp«.  Linda  Bitm- 
i^jein.  D.  Selpel.  Audrey  Goldman,  Malactay 
P.    Haasla.    Stcph«n    Blalre.    Pred    Mltehtfl. 
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Fred  Carlotnogno.  Prank  Albert.  Robert  MUl- 
man.  Jose  Juan  Oarcia,  Richie  Manioe 
Brother  Monroe.  Michael  E.  Perkin,  Juiy 
Ardelman.  Tina  Schupf. 

James  Ludwig,  Pat  Benjamin,  Jerry  Tasoo, 
Roy  Hamgbaum,  Alan  Reppapoct,  Jed  Mar- 
cus, Foe  Klarlln,  Chris  Helnrlch.  Edward 
Roack,  T.  Waller,  T.  McCarrle,  R.  Rlsaman, 
L  Cordero,  Edwin  Ayala.  Peter  Thomas,  Joe 
Rlx,  Carolyn  Pilch. 

Ann  Alexander,  Kim  Taylor,  Frederick 
Laues.  Paul  DeStephano,  Rudy  Schmidt,  Rob- 
ert Pearson,  Tony  Costrocinci.  Max  Poolot- 
sky,  Suzie  Bornemans,  James  Murphy,  JoBcph 
Jannello,  Sandra  Serra,  Glenn  Melts,  Fran 
Cerusl,  Paul  Hay,  Sue  Taylor.  Hardle  Man- 
dell.  S.  Kalach. 

K.  Merson.  n.  Bunche.  Carlo  a  la  Bradde- 
mena,  Esther  Obusnkel,  Rose  Reena.  John 
Kavnik,  Gary  Vazquy,  Allan  Brehm,  B.  Au- 
gust, David  DeCoetanza.  Issac  Cohen,  Arthur 
J.  Berger.  R.  Passo.  H.  Pollule.  O.  Corleno. 
Albert  Wein.  Alma  Wisman. 

Jack  Hlckson.  Lois  Maroventano,  Robert 
Miraventino.  Susan  Oliver,  Mary  Smith.  Her- 
mas  DiRadlnido,  Peter  Tisto,  Sam  Seldensky, 
Gnyle  Anderson.  Guy  B.  Uclrin,  8.  Barb! 
Joanne  Robbins.  Debbie  Achanes.  Anne  Shed- 
ler.  Sue  Shedler.  Mike  McNany,  John  Paul 
Pones. 

Steven  Long,  Edward  Grledman,  Steve 
Paul,  Ron  Beuxley,  Chrin  Heckel.  Stanley 
Reeh.  Marie  MeConner.  M.  Curl.  Mike  Bhe- 
lardi.  R.  Rosenthal,  Sheldon  Shulman.  Mark 
Proct.  Sit  Van  Arasln.  Vlngd  L.  Van  Floosler, 
Richie  Napohton.  Sherry  Ceuara,  Carol  James. 
Margis  DeSerie. 

Marc  Vasbian.  Mozharue  Haquc.  Robert  W,^ 
Milenskl.  Ron  Ekberg.  George  Oaruflck,  Alisa 
Krameke.  Marty  Katz,  Frank  Petrozza,  Mark 
Ctoddart.  Eugene  A.  D.  Paole.  M.  Leghll, 
Christopher  Wood.  Edward  S.  Kudenskl.  Tho- 
mas Weter.  Ronald  Plank.  Dave  Liebennan. 
Pet<r  Mauerman,  R.  Gllermlnt. 

Steve  Mortl.  Jenny  Sanderson.  Michael 
Sheatman.  Steve  Blansten.  Ellen  Felnblum. 
John  L.  Rouch.  Martha  Wolf,  K.  Thompson. 
D.  Flax.  A.  Greenberg,  I.  Oesell.  R.  Leaell. 
Frank  Ouhul,  J  R.  Lecisler.  Marcy  Davis, 
Linda  Salerno.  Ron  Kay. 

James  Hurley,  Thomas  Mapueco.  Jcl 
Schenfeld.  Betty  L.  Grayson.  Richard  L. 
Cyasko.  Ron  P.  McGrall.  Carolyn  Osbor^t. 
Chuck  Varohes.  George  Ottman.' Louise  My- 
merman,  Gerald  Russell,  D.  Mema,  Steward 
Epstein,  Joseph  LuCavers.  Norman  Lettast 
Mary  M.  Hart,  Cindy  LaCavera.  James  Raulls. 

Linda  Zarro,  B.  Berger,  John  Montefonte, 
Joe  Bosit,  Robert  Marrom,  8.  Schercott,  Den- 
nis D.  Prln,  Bruce  Slmlonlta,  Don  MeEvery, 
Rickey  Haven,  Joanne  McVennce,  Richard 
Lederer,  Alfred  A.  Newman,  Roberta  Some, 
Bianca  Richard,  Saunel  Dolsen,  P  Oromee, 
Richard  Whalley. 

Elyse  Bklna,  J!mi  Burrls,  Terrl  Rellly,  Da- 
vid Welnsteln,  Ed  Gates,  Pa  Poetrseushl, 
Laurie  Anthony,  Alan  Obersteln,  John  S. 
Walsh,  Russell  Bird,  Bobby  Kosak,  Rath  M. 
Rae,  Edle  Oulino,  Steve  Schiffman. 

Loh  Ward,  Lew  Kulss.  Richard  Petropotila, 
Rita  Goldstein,  Arthur  Wolf,  David  J.  Justin, 
Diana,  Cauo,  Bob  Cholko,  Aronld  Rosen- 
bloom,  Sheldon  Borker.  Billy  Boyd.  Via 
Shaggs.  Calvin  Roberge,  Diana  Carota.  Rob- 
ert J.  Caprlo. 

Debbie  Petraskt.  Anthony  Kessler,  Gary 
Bout.  Harry  Herman  Wroclaoshl.  Denlse 
Trotman,  Doreen  Russel,  Marie  Mde,  H. 
Brown,  P.  Tontl,  P.  Gremlch.  B.  tJchensty,  R. 
Annese,  Mary  Brogna,  Cecelia  Pasulo,  Andrew 
Camarda. 

Jim  Stapp.  Bob  Rutkowsky.  Miller,  Susan 
Wetas,  Heiu7  Delgruso,  Robbyn  Pat  Shanty, 
Eugene  Cassidy,  Howard  Aysted,  Peter  Lywm, 
Thomaa  Lowell,  Esther  Altaraa,  LevH  TT]- 
nograph,  Celine  Bouchard,  RIcbaitl  Hayinei- 

Jim  Bagbonl,  Steve  Meo,  Mlctaael  Oorta- 
gluta.  WlUlam  Kane,  Bfiehael  O.  Korwr.  Ad- 
rlenne  Rath,  Jean  Charkomld.  Mwd 
Lyons.  Billy  Darcy,  Ifeal  Rosenberg,  PonaM 
H.   Obersteln,   Saundra   Obersteln,   Stewart 
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OKeani,  Jill  Sabbatlng.  Sam  White, 

Alan  Worblatt.  L.  Fitzgerald.  Bernard  Guel- 
la  D.  M.  Nash.  D.  Sternflld.  Jacl^jioberts. 
Frai.k  Kabarlnski.  Beth  Van  Asj*n.  Mrs.  C. 
Van  Asseii,  Gary  Van  Assen,  ^Uen  Cohen. 
Gavle  Rubin.  V 

H.  Levy.  Andrew  B  Weinberger.^.D..  Sue 
Willis.  L.  Schrube.  L.  Cohen.  Mrs.^.  De- 
Liliero,  Joe  L.  Ditlberuer,  John  Littberner. 
Peter  Marino,  Gregory  Nano.  Wm.  P.  Roberts, 
Lorene  Connolly. 

David  A.  Pillirl,  Alice  Woh.  Walter  Naegle, 
Mary  McCarthy,  Susan  Ellsworth,  Rlva  Wit- 
fleld.  Marl  Vogt,  Eugene  E.  Spencer,  Jonathan 
Tanen,  Don  Feldgreber,  S.  Teitelbaum,  L.  Gor- 
don. Steven  Clono. 

Ellen  Bogolub,  Mary  van  Nes,  Elizabeth 
Wanen,  Dorothy  Markey,  Virginia  Haynes. 
Alan  Rosenberg,  Anna  La  Face,  Sally  Gold- 
stein, Michael  Parzee.  Gary  Frassen,  Allen 
Silverts.  James  Hill  Gardner.  S.  R.  Than- 
javilu,  Mike  Early.  Julie  Scallelo. 

Joyce  Calabro.  Robert  Miller,  Aileen  Cooke, 
Daniel  Greenberg,  Paul  Roden.  Eileen  Ken- 
nedy, Craig  Kelly,  Joanne  Abraham.  Ira  Rez- 
nlkoff.  Rosalie  Resnikoff.  S.  Raphael,  Russ 
Sands.  Thomas  P.  Kaplin,  Sharon  Ziegler, 
Bruce  Gerard. 

Carol  Shelnkoff,  Carol  Longo,  M.  Meyer. 
Joann  Jimenez.  Charles  Helwig.  Mary  Ellen 
Mocaluso.  Ira  Stallar.  Eileen  Brady,  Kathle 
Brady,  Tom  Rivera.  M.  Rodriquez,  Diane 
Dailey,  Debra  S.  Moldoran. 

Sara  Steinberg,  S.  Satten,  Barbara  Toolan. 
Kourad  Hayaslin.  John  McCoy.  Stuart  Her- 
der. Deborah  Green.  Rolind  Hirsch,  Mrs.  M. 
deTeon,  H.  Zwlsonn,  Jerry  Harary,  Alan  Hod- 
dad,  Robert  Snyder.  James  Witherspoon. 

Curt  Trlnko,  George  Chrlstobulaxl,  Cheryl 
Gyzzna,  Susan  Beriiay.  Jane  Hall.  Lester 
Gale,  Susan  Lambert.  Joseph  Cerere.  Dlna 
Cheris,  Joseph  Schwat.  Mrs.  S  E.  King,  Fred 
E.  YuengUny,  Julia  McKemia  Perry  V.  Heldel- 
berger.  George  A.  Ammler.  Billie  Proctor. 

Susan  Wall,  Judith  McKeuna,  George 
Nalin,  Kathleen  Leskerly,  Tnidl  Merrlm,  EUen 
Winston,  Robert  Lee  Payne,  Abigail  R.  Payne, 
Gil  Edets,  Mel  Kirsch.  Erich  Llppenoott. 
Frank  Mell.  John  Mardian.  Gladys  Clark. 

Julie  Nielson.  Lorraine  Lskstos.  Enaine  Pan- 
nullo.  Dominque  Dreyer.  Tonl  Fltzpatrtck. 
Martha  Hodes.  David  W.  Singe.  Pat  Reese. 
Samir  K.  Bardhary  Andrea  Rothman.  John 
Herbert.  Penny  Schwartz.  Ira  Assael.  Nan  Lee, 
Kathy  Claramella. 

Rodger  Goddard,  Eric  Lamonaco,  Ary  Tra- 
ger.  Theresa  Borterano,  Barbara  Stelner. 
Eddie  Gordon.  Eric  North.  Stephanie  Lantner. 
R.  Moore.  Richard  Scharyo.  M.  Wagt.  Christo- 
pher L.  Lynn,  Carlo  Sellers. 
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toward  others.  This  was  true  even  in 
later  years,  when  an  eye  ailment  pained 
him  unbearably. 

One  could  endlessly  describe  the  good 
doctor's  many  virtues,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  he  was  a  consummate  statesman  who 
worked  tirelessly  for  peace,  justice,  and 
brotherhood  in  the  noble  and  nonviolent 
tradition  of  Christ,  Gandhi,  and  Martin 
Luther  King. 


RALPH  J.   BUNCHE.    PEACEMAKER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  14,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
memories  of  Ralph  Bunche — huddled 
with  Dag  Hammarskjold  at  a  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coim- 
cil — at  work  in  Mississippi  with  Gunnar 
Myrdal — trying  to  prevent  a  bloody  civil 
war  in  the  Congo — plotting  strategy  at 
an  NAACP  meeting.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
one  man  could  involve  himself  in  so 
many  important  and  worthwhile  causes 
in  a  single  lifetime. 

Although  the  burdens  of  his  many 
oflaces  were  enormous  and  his  workload 
staggering.  Dr.  Bunche  never  slackened 
hia  hectic  pace,  or  allowed  himself  to 
become  frustrated  and  embittered,  nor 
did  he  ever  lose  his  sense  of  humor  or 
fail  to  display  Idndness  and  compassion 


YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  with 
dismay  Congressman  Erlenborn's  state- 
ment of  December  7,  1971,  on  Youth  Un- 
employment and  the  Minimum  Wage  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  share  the  Congressman's  deep  con- 
cern for  the  high  levels  of  youth  unem- 
ployment but  I  am  even  more  deeply  con- 
cerned about  overall  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  failure  of  this  administra- 
tion to  create  additional  jobs. 

Before  I  set  forth  my  views  regarding 
the  committee  approach  to  the  subject  of 
youth  unemployment  and  minimum 
wages — I  would  like  to  set  the  statistical 
record  straight.  There  is  such  a  mass  of 
unemployment  statistics  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  keep  them  consistent. 

Final  figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  contradict  data  in  the 
Congressman's  statement  both  with  re- 
spect to  imemployment  trends  between 
1963  and  1971  and  with  respect  to  un- 
employment rates  for  iimer  city  youths 
in  1971.  The  unemployment  rate  of  teen- 
agers vis-a-vis  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  was  not  higher  In  October  1971  than 
in  1963.  It  was  3  times  as  great  in  1963 
and  slightly  lower  in  October  1971.  The 
multiplier  fluctuated  narrowly  between  3 
and  3 1 2  times  throughout  the  years  from 
1963  to  1971  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  rate  "soared  to  four  times  in  1969." 
Also,  the  unemployment  rate  for  non- 
white  iimer  city  teenagers  declined — 
rather  than  increased — between  the  first 
and  second  quarter  of  1971.  This  down- 
trend is  reflected  In  unadjusted  as  well  as 
seasonally  adjusted  figures. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  not  deep- 
ly troubled  by  a  teenage  unemployment 
rate  of  16.4  percent  in  October  1971.  We 
are  vitally  concerned  with  this  level  al- 
though it  is  below  the  17.2  percent  rate  in 
1963.  It  is  important,  however,  that  we 
work  with  consistent  data  and  that  we 
put  them  into  proper  perspective.  As 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  stated  in  "Toward 
Balanced  Growth:  Quantity  With  Qual- 
ity' on  July  4,  1970: 

It  is  a  good  general  rule  that  governments 
only  begin  to  do  something  about  problems 
when  they  learn  to  measure  them. 

In  our  concern  over  teenage  imemploy- 
ment rates  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  duration  of  unemployment 
must  be  considered  along  v^ith  the  rate 
of  unemployment  to  determine  the  se- 
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verily  of  the  problem.  For  example,  in 
1970  while  teenagers  had  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment  for  any  wage  group, 
they  had  the  shortest  duration  of  unem- 
ployment— an  average  of  6.4  weeks  of  un- 
employment. At  the  other  extreme,  you 
have  workers  aged  45  and  over  who  had 
the  lowest  unemployment  rates  but  the 
longest  f>eriods  of  unemployment — an 
average  of  12.2  weeks  of  unemployment. 
Thus,  although  older  workers  are  less 
likely  to  become  unemployed  because 
they  enjoy  greater  job  security,  once  they 
do  lose  their  jobs,  they  have  considerably 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  other  jobs. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  a  report 
prepared  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging — Nov.  29,  1971* — stresses 
that  unemployment  rates  do  not  ade- 
quately describe  the  severity  of  the  un- 
employment situation  of  the  older 
worker.  The  report  states : 

The  difficulties  older  workers  encounter  In 
the  labor  market  are  expressed  In  the  length 
of  their  periods  of  unemployment  rather  than 
in  the  Incidence  of  unemployment.   •    •    • 

Once  older  workers  have  a  break  in  em- 
ployment, they  have  a  serious  problem  In 
finding  another  Job.  The  average  duration  of 
unemployment  in  1970  for  men  45  years  of 
age  or  over  was  netu'ly  double  that  of  young 
men  under  25  years  of  age.  About  28  of  every 
100  vmemployed  older  men  had  been  looking 
for  work  15  weeks  or  longer,  compared  with 
19  of  every  100  unemployed  men  25-44  years 
of  age. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  en- 
courage job  substitution  of  teenagers  for 
older  workers. 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  7130 
goes  into  considerable  detail  as  to  why 
the  committee  rejected  the  proposal  for 
a  subminimum  rate  for  youth.  As  the  re- 
port points  out.  the  committee  gave  con- 
siderable weight  to  a  1970  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  "Youth  Unemploy- 
ment and  Minimum  Wages" — bulletin 
1657. 

The  report  concludes  that: 

The  most  Important  factor  explaining 
changes  in  teenago  employment  and  unem- 
ployment has  been  general  business  condi- 
tions as  measured  by  adult  unemployment 
rates. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
study  made  clear  that  they  could  not  es- 
tablish a  relationship  between  youth  un- 
employment and  minimum  wages  and  in- 
asmuch as  we  frown  on  discrimination  in 
any  form — either  because  of  sex  or  color 
or  age — we  could  find  no  basis  for  legis- 
lating discrimination  in  wages  under  tlie 
FLSA. 

Instead,  the  committee  decided  to  re- 
vise section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  students  outside 
of  school  hours  while  at  the  same  time 
building  in  legislative  safeguards  to  in- 
sure that  there  would  be  no  displacement 
of  adult  workers. 

On  December  1,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  on  a  report  by  a  task  force 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  This  re- 
port called  attention  to  the  fact  that  few 
inner  city  jrouths  are  interested  in  jobs 
which  pay  low  wages  and  have  little 
status. 


•  The    Employment    Problems    of    Older 
Workers  ( Bullletln  1721 ) , 
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It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  finding 
with  the  view  of  those  who  recommend 
subminimum  rates  for  teenagers.  There 
is  no  basis  for  concluding  that  inner  city 
youths  would  accept  subminimum  rates 
of  pay  for  doing  the  same  jobs  for  which 
others  are  being  paid  20  to  40  cents  more 
an  hour.  This  is  precisely  the  type  of  dis- 
crimination which  leads  to  anger  and 
frustration. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  would 
legislate  wage  discrimination  for  youth 
and  recommend  that  there  be  no  limita- 
tion on  so-called  youth  jobs — either  as  to 
hours  worked,  or  occupation,  or  number 
or  proportion  of  such  jobs — and  who  mge 
the  elimination  of  government  certifica- 
tion for  such  jobs  may,  in  fact,  destroy 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  An  in- 
crease in  the  minimimi  wage  would  be  a 
meaningless  gesture  if  many  of  the  jobs 
which  typically  pay  the  bare  minimum 
wage  would  pay  subminimimi  rates.  The 
minimimi  wage  was  conceived  as  a  floor 
imder  wages.  This  committee  does  not  in- 
tend to  legislate  a  higher  minimum  wage 
while  at  the  same  time  removing  from 
coverage  those  most  in  need  of  protection. 
The  committee  report  states — and  I 
want  to  reemphasize  that: 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  the  Idea 
that  low  wages  create  Jobs.  Actually,  what 
evidence  there  Is  points  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Putting  money  In  the  hands  of  low- 
wage  workers  Is  the  most  direct  way  of  creat- 
ing purchasing  power-high  velocity  dollars — 
and  hence  additional  Jobs. 


MEXICAN  AMERICANS  HARDEST 
HIT  BY  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Mexican-American  labor 
force  in  southern  California  is  the  ethnic 
group  hardest  hit  by  the  presence  of  il- 
legtil  aliens,  because  many  of  these  Amer- 
icans of  Mexican  heritage  are  both  poor 
and  uneducated  and  are  deprived  of 
farm  employment. 

The  upsurge  in  deportation  of  illegal 
aliens  back  to  Mexico  Indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  many  thousands  in  the  labor 
force — undetected . 

Where  approximately  14.105  Illegal 
aliens  were  apprehended  in  the  Califor- 
nia farm  work  force  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
approximately  67,437  were  apprehended 
in  fiscal  year  1970. 

And  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
60  to  75  percent  of  these  people  return  to 
the  United  States. 

While  some  67,437  were  apprehended 
during  fiscal  year  1970,  it  is  estimated 
that  151,705  illegal  aliens,  most  of  them 
Mexicans,  were  entering  the  farm  labor 
force. 

Hector  P.  Garcia,  former  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commissioner,  says  of  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  aliens : 

The  Labor  Department  estimates  that  for 
every  one  caught  at  leaat  one  and  probably 
two  worked  undetected.  Out  of  a  total  farm 
work  force  of  1,600,000  In  thla  oountry,  U- 
legala  account  for  st  least  20  percent. 
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That  is  320.000  illegals,  mostly  Mex- 
icans, taking  jobs  from  Mexican  Amer- 
icans. 

Testimony  on  the  record  points  up  the 
collusion  between  the  Illegal  alien,  who 
will  work  for  much  less  than  the  Mexi- 
can American,  and  the  unscrupulous 
farm  operator  who  reaps  a  profit  from 
this  illicit  practice. 

Not  only  do  these  employers  harbor  il- 
legal aliens  and  protect  them  from  bor- 
der patrol  agents;  they  often  retain  part 
of  their  wages  for  "safekeeping,"  then 
when  the  harvest  is  over  turn  their 
workers  in  and  pocket  the  money. 

The  alien  deprived  of  part  of  his  wages 
has  no  recourse. 

But  if  the  estimates  are  right,  there  is 
a  60  to  75  percent  chance  he  will  be  back 
for  the  next  harvest,  even  when  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  further  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  illegal  alien  continues  to  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  jobless  Mexican 
American — and  the  employer  continues 
to  pocket  a  little  "extra." 


FDIC      INCREASES      THE      USE      OF 
CEASE-AND-DESIST  AUTHORITY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  sigo  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  provided  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  with  cease-and- 
desist  authority  and  the  power  to  re- 
move certain  officers  and  directoi-s. 
Until  recently  that  authority  had  gone 
imused  and,  also  during  that  period, 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  both  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  bank  failures. 

However,  ii*  a  recent  speech  FDIC 
Director  Irvine  H.  Sprague  Indicated 
that  FDIC  has  begun  to  use  the  cease- 
and-desist  authority  and  the  results  to 
date  have  been  encouraging.  By  mid- 
November  FDIC  has  utilized  cease-and- 
desist  authority  on  eight  occasions  and 
it  may  well  be  that  this  authority  will 
eliminate  the  closing  of  many  so-called 
problem  banks  across  the  country.  Mr. 
Sprague's  speech,  which  was  given  be- 
fore the  Maine  Bankers  Association,  not 
only  highlights  the  use  of  cease-and- 
desist  authority  but  also  comments  on 
the  state  of  banking  in  this  country. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  his  speech 
because  it  serves  as  an  outstanding  end- 
of-the-year  review  of  the  bank  regula- 
tory agency's  record  during  the  year.  I 
also  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Sprague, 
who  has  been  a  valued  member  of  FDIC, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  agency  has  become  such  a  strong 
force  in  the  bank  regulatory  field. 

Mr.  Sprague's   remarks  follow: 
Address  of  Hok.  Irvine  H.  Sprague 

When  Halsey  Smith  called  me  in  July  ask- 
ing me  to  speak  before  the  Maine  bankers  in 
November  I  was  delighted 

We  have  lived  In  Washington  fifteen  years 
now  and  each  fall  Margie  suggests  that  we 
take  a  ride  Into  New  England  to  enjoy  the 
scenery. 
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So   I   accepted  and   here   we  are— in  Ber. 

muda. 

Were  In  between  seasons  now  In  a  number 
of  ways,  which  makes  It  a  little  difficult  to 
talk  to  you. 

The  Congress  will  be  adjourning  soon 
without  any  action  on  H.R  5700.  the  Bank- 
ing Reform  Act  of  1971.  and  It  really  Is  Im- 
possible at  this  point  to  predict  what  wUl 
happen  to  the  bill  next  year.  There  was  far 
from  a  consensus  this  year.  It  seems  fair  to 
speculate,  however,  that  the  Congress  may 
face-up  to  questions  relating  to  bank  trust 
departments.  Interlocking  directorates  brok- 
ered deposits,  and  cease  and  desist  powers— 
I  can  certainly  hope  so. 

Another  unknown  at  this  point  In  time  Is 
the  findings  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
which  this  very  week  Is  meeting  In  New 
York  to  firm  up  Its  recommendations  to  the 
President.  Here  again  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  major  recommen- 
dations going  to  the  powers  of  various  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  the  way  they  are  regu- 
lated. How  the  Congress  will  react  Is  open 
to  question.  Some  changes  should  be  pos- 
sible without  approval  of  Congress,  but  prob- 
ably no  changes  of  real  substance  will  be 
made  without  Congressional  approval,  and 
that.  In  my  personal  opinion.  Is  the  way  It 
should  be. 

Also.  It  Is  too  early  to  do  anything  but 
speculate  about  Phase  II  of  the  President's 
economic  program  The  wage  and  price 
boards  have  been  named  and  well  Just  have 
to  wait  to  assess  their  performance  One 
thing  does  seem  clear,  the  program  simply 
has  to  contain  profits  and  prices  and  wages 
so  that  the  housewife  and  the  worker  really 
believe  they  are  not  being  discriminated 
against.  The  ultimate  question,  of  course  Is 
Jobs. 

So  perhaps  it  would  be  best  today  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
FDIC;  what  we  have  been  doing  this  vear 
and  why.  Three  areas  of  interest :  ( 1 1  Prob- 
lem  banks  and  supervision.  (2)  merger  ac- 
tions, and  (3)  branching. 

PROBLEM   BANKS 

Bill  Camp  says  there  are  no  problem 
banks — Just  some  requiring  tender  loving 
care,  but  we  do  have  a  problem  list  at  FDIC 
and  the  number  and  size  of  banks  that  we 
carry  on  the  list  have  Increased  over  the  past 
decade.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  175  banks 
classified  as  'problems"  and  holding  deposits 
of  $1.1  biUlon.  When  I  Joined  the  Corpora- 
tion three  years  ago.  there  were  243  with  de- 
posits of  $3.4  billion.  The  number  since  has 
fluctuated  from  212  to  252.  Today  there  are 
244  with  deposits  of  $4.7  billion.  (To  put 
the  matter  into  perspective,  the  244  problem 
banks  represent  less  than  1.8  percent  of  the 
14.199  banks  In  the  country  and  their  de- 
posits represent  only  0.8  percent  of  the  total 
deposits  in  all  Insured  banks.) 

Composition  of  the  problem  bank  list  is 
constanily  changing  as  some  banks  work  out 
their  deficiencies  while  problems  in  other 
banks  are  Identified  For  example,  In  the  past 
twelve  months  our  Division  of  Bank  Super- 
vision removed  119  banks  from  their  prob- 
lem list  and  added  116. 

The  turnover  figures  are  significant.  They 
mean  that  as  the  problem  banks  are  Identi- 
fied through  examinations  the  supervisory 
authorities  concentrate  on  them  and  the 
banks  often  show  speedy  improvement. 

The  current  list  Includes  184  State  non- 
member  banks.  19  State  member  banks,  40 
national  banks  and  one  mutual  savings  bank. 
Of  these,  68  are  classed  as  "serious  problems." 

About  three-fourths  of  our  current  prob- 
lem banks  are  in  the  $1  million  to  $36  mil- 
lion deposit  categories,  with  40  percent  under 
$5  million.  However,  about  one-third  of  our 
exposure,  represented  by  the  depoalt  totaU, 
Ls  concentrated  In  the  five  largeat  problem 
banks. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  problem  banks  »!• 
currently  clustered  In  ten  States,  while  ten 
States  are  not  represented  at  all,  and  It  U 
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good  to  report   today   that  Maine  Is   in   the 
latter  category. 

•  Problem"  designations  are  recommended 
hy  our  Regional  Directors  and  are  made  by 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Bank  Super- 
vision after  Washington  review.  FDIC  Board 
action  is  not  Involved.  The  criteria  are  banks 
that  'threaten  ultimately  to  Involve  the  Cor- 
poration in  a  financial  outlay  unless  drastic 
changes  can  be  brought  about"  and  banks  of 
les.ser  degree  of  vulnerability  'which  give 
cause  for  more  than  ordinary  concern  and 
require  aggressive  supervisory  attention." 

Most  problem  cases  reflect  some  combina- 
tion of  poor  quality  assets,  excessive  losses, 
depleted  capital,  and  speculative  or  Inade- 
quate management.  Typically,  such  banks 
operate  with  marginal  liquidity  and  the 
problem  memorandum  often  refers  to  man- 
agement that  Is  self-serving  and  indifferent 
to  statutory  restrictions  as  well  as  sound 
banking  practices. 

On  occasion  there  has  been  a  recent  change 
in  controlling  ownership  in  which  the  new 
owners  borrowed  heavily  to  flnance  the  pur- 
chase. A  classic  case  passed  over  my  desk  Just 
l.^st  week.  An  individual  pxit  up  Just  $1,000 
of  his  own  money  and  borrowed  over  $500,000 
to  flnance  his  purchase  of  the  bank.  It  took 
htm  less  than  a  year  to  get  it  on  the  problem 
list.  Banks  that  are  willing  to  make  these 
kinds  of  loans  often  pay  the  price  In  heavy- 
losses  when  the  banks  whose  purchase  they 
finance  close. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  banks  on  the  list 
that  got  Into  trouble  solely  for  making  mi- 
nority or  small  business  or  social-type  loans 
or  by  being  tmduly  concerned  about  the  con- 
sumer or  for  trying  to  better  serve  Its  com- 
munity. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  Intensified 
the  pressure  on  the  problem  Institutions  to 
Improve  their  condition  and  intend  to  fur- 
ther Increase  the  attention  in  coming 
months.  Since  January  1.  the  FDIC  has  In- 
stituted three  8(a)  proceedings  which  coiUd 
ultimately  end  In  lifting  deposit  insurance 
for  the  banks  Involved,  and  six  8(b)  consent 
cease  and  desist  decrees  requiring  major 
overhauling  of  the  banks'  practices.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  executed  two  written  agree- 
ments which  are  enforceable  under  Section  8 
of  our  Act  and  which  Impose  a  strict  correc- 
tive program.  During  1970  there  were  seven 
8ia)  cases  Instituted  and  no  8(b)  cases. 

All  of  these  actions  are  taken  only  after 
admonitions  to  bank  management  and 
Boards  of  Directors  do  not  show  results.  Dls- 
cvtssions  with  bank  directors  and  manage- 
ment continue  to  be  a  basic  regulatory  tool. 
(Keep  in  mind  that  we  are  secondary  su- 
pervisors only,  and  regularly  examine  only 
State  nonmember  banks.  We  do  not  close 
banks.  The  primary  supervisors  are  State  au- 
thorities and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, either  of  whom  may  have  extensive 
and  Independent  disciplinary  authority.  Nor- 
mally, we  work  out  a  corrective  program 
cooperatively  with  State  supervisors.) 

As  a  practical  matter,  most  8(a)  citations 
end  short  of  instirance  removal.  Of  the  210 
cases  Initiated  between  1934  and  1971,  only 
13  went  to  the  extent  of  FDIC  action  to  actu- 
ally terminate  Insiu-ance.  The  usual  pattern 
is  fur  the  bank  to  clean  up  Its  condition 
rather  than  lose  Insurance  and  this  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  our  Legal  Division  has 
favored  using  the  8(a)  route  exclusively  in 
the  past. 

However,  this  year.  In  searching  for  quicker 
remedies  and  means  of  taking  action  short  of 
Insurance  removal,  we  have  turned  Increas- 
ingly to  the  8(b)  power,  cease  and  desist.  We 
hope  in  the  process  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  power  when  contrasted  with 
the  8(a)  power  we  have  utilized  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  past. 

Problem  institutions  can  anticipate  addi- 
tional cease  and  desist  activity.  We  have  In- 
structed our  14  Regional  Director*  to  review 
all  of  their  problem   banks  and  to  recom- 
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mend  early  cease  and  desist  actions  in  all 
appropriate  cases.  Also,  we  have  established 
a  Compliance  Unit  In  our  Legal  Division  that 
is  called  into  the  picture  at  an  early  stage. 
Prior  consultation  with  the  State  supervisor 
Is  a  prerequisite  for  any  cease  and  desist  ac- 
tion Involving  a  State  nonmember  bank. 

An  8(a)  action  has  some  advantages  in 
certain  problem  bank  cases,  but  it  Is  time 
eonstimlng  and  not  always  appropriate.  We 
have  found  the  8(b(  route  to  be  much 
quicker  and  more  appropriate  for  a  wide 
range  of  problem  banks  when  regulatory 
pressures  should  fall  somewhere  between  the 
traditional  consultations  with  a  bank's 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  ultimate  termina- 
tion of  Insurance.  Tlie  Corporation  is  still 
feeling  Its  way  in  this  area,  but  we  have 
found  that  in  eight  cases  this  year,  bank 
directors  have  accepted  our  full  correction 
program  on  a  consent  basis.  Under  the  law. 
a  consent  cease  and  desist  is  Just  as  binding 
as  a  contested  one.  imposed  by  the  court. 

We  have  asked  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
our  hand  in  this  area  by  giving  the  regula- 
tory authorities  power  to  remove  bank  officers 
for  willful  violation  of  final  cease  and  desist 
decrees.  Now  we  are  limited  in  our  removal 
power  to  the  cases  in  which  we  can  prove 
personal  dishonesty.  A  man  can  ruin  a  bank 
by  being  stupid  or  greedy  without  meeting 
the  legal  requirements  of  dishonesty. 

BANK    ASSISTANCE 

We  have  had  five  cases  of  assistance  to  fail- 
ing banks  to  date  in  1971 — three  Involved 
payouts  up  to  the  Inaiorance  limit  after  the 
bank  closed,  one  involved  the  assumption  of 
all  deposit  liabilities  by  another  bank,  and 
one  involved  assistance  to  an  operating  bank 
This  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  nine  pay- 
out or  a"!Sumptlon  transactions  of  1970  and 
seven  of  1969.  but  still  above  the  average  of 
three  and  a  half  bank  closings  a  year  for  the 
past  quarter  century.  This  year's  group  has 
been  interesting  In  that  it  has  provided  three 
firsts  for  the  Corporation. 

( 1 )  Sharpstown  State  Bank  in  Texas  closed 
In  January,  and  the  Corporation  set  a  new 
all-time  record  In  payout  cases,  with  about 
$60  million  returned  to  Insured  depositors 
so  far.  We  were  able  to  begin  payments  Just 
eight  days  after  the  bank  closed  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  It  had  27,000  deposit  accounts 
that  had  to  be  reconciled.  Our  liquidators 
moved  $12  million  out  to  depositors  In  the 
first  four  days,  removing  a  lingering  Cor- 
poration myth  that  a  payout  transaction 
when  a  big  bank  closed  might  be  too  tough 
to  handle.  Bank  automation  helped  consider- 
ably. 

(2)  The  Birmingham  Bloomfield  Bank 
closing  in  Michigan  in  February  required  a 
record  Corporation  outlay  of  $107  mUllon  to 
enable  a  new  bank  to  assume  100  percent  of 
the  deposit  liabilities  of  the  closed  bank.  We 
were  able  to  work  this  out  over  a  long  week- 
end without  a  lapse  of  a  single  banking  day 
and  with  no  loss  to  any  depositor,  including 
public  agencies  with  substantial  public  funds 
on  deposit. 

(The  record  FDIC  outlay  prior  to  1871  was 
$23  million  In  1940.  Historically,  about  half 
the  bank  closings  end  in  assumption  of 
deposits  by  a  new  or  existing  Institution  and 
about  half  in  a  payout.  The  decision  Is  deter- 
mined on  whether  the  Board  of  Directors  can 
make  a  finding  that  an  assumption  transac- 
tion Is  less  ooetly  to  the  Corporation.  In 
most  of  the  payout  cases,  as  in  Sharpstown. 
it  Is  imp>osslble  to  make  such  a  finding  be- 
cause of  substantial  unknown  contingencies 
or  svibstantlal  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
assets.) 

|3)  In  the  Unity  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Boston  in  July,  we  used  for  the  first  time 
In  the  Corporation's  history  the  13ic)  au- 
thority under  which  we  can  ptirchase  assets. 
make  deposits,  or  loan  money  to  a  going  In- 
stitution If  our  Board  can  make  a  finding 
that  the  particular  bank  Is  essential  to  pro- 
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vide  adequate  banking  service  to  the  com- 
munity. We  pvirchased  a  $1.5  million  capital 
note  in  the  Unity  Bank  after  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  State  Commissioner  In  conservator- 
ship and  new  management  provided.  The 
bank  serves  a  highly  concentrated  minority 
area  in  Boston  and  its  stock  Is  widely  held  as 
a  community  venture.  We  certainly  do  not 
look  at  this  transaction  as  a  precedent  for 
handling  ail  banks  in  clanger  of  closing.  In 
fact,  we  expect  use  of  our  13(c»  authority  to 
be  very  rare. 

MEBCEB    POLICY 

Bankers  chide  me  occasionally  about  our 
negative  policy"  on  mergers,  but  the  statis- 
tics Just  don't  support  this  kind  of  comment. 

Between  April  1,  1970,  when  the  present 
Board  was  constituted,  le.  Frank  Wille. 
Chairman.  Bill  Camp,  and  Irv  Sprague.  and 
November  1.  1971,  we  acted  on  77  merger 
applications.  Sixty-nine  were  approved  and 
eight  denied,  a  90  percent  approval  rate. 

The  denials  fall  into  some  pretty  well  de- 
fined categories  as  we  seek  to  interpret  the 
law  as  laid  down  In  Phillipsburg  and  other 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  the  Board's  concern  about 
undue  concentration,  particularly  in  some 
States  that  are  way  out  of  balance. 

( 1 1  In  Tennessee,  we  denied  the  merger  of 
two  Knoxville  banks,  the  $72  mUllon  Valley 
Fidelity  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  the 
$32  million  Bank  of  Knoxville.  These  banks 
were  the  third  and  fifth  largest  of  six  banks, 
serving  an  already  highly  concentrated  com- 
mercial banking  market  in  Knox  County. 
This  proposal  had  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  percentages  Involved  In  the  Phillipsburg 
case,  where  the  Supreme  Court  found  a  viola- 
tion of  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

(2)  In  Hawaii,  we  denied  a  proposed 
merger  between  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Hawaiian  Trust  Company,  which  would  have 
combined  the  largest  commercial  bank  in 
Hawaii  (deposits  $572  million;  37  percent 
of  the  State's  total  commercial  bank  de- 
posits i  and  the  largest  trust  company  in 
Hawaii  (trust  assets  $1  billion;  50  percent 
of  the  State's  total  corporate  fiduciary  busi- 
ness). At  the  time  there  were  only  seven 
commercial  banks  In  Hawaii,  and  only  three 
independent  trust  companies.  Bank  of 
Hawaii,  in  our  Judgment,  was  the  most  likely 
of  the  commercial  banks  to  set  up  a  trust 
department  of  its  own.  so  that  the  proposed 
merger  not  only  eliminated  potential  com- 
petition between  the  two  Institutions  bu; 
would  have  added  dramatically  to  the  con- 
centration of  banking  resotirces  in  an 
already  highly  concentrated  Statewide 
market. 

(3)  In  Washington,  we  denied  the  pro- 
posed merger  of  United  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  and  State  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  both 
headquartered  in  Tacoma.  This  consolida- 
tion would  have  resulted  in  a  $100  mlUlon 
Institution  holding  nearly  30  percent  of 
Pierce  County's  deposits  in  thrift  institu- 
tions, i.e  .  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  while  the  share  of 
deposits  held  by  the  two  largest  thrift  in- 
stitutions would  have  increased  to  62  per- 
cent. 

(4)  Also  in  Washington,  we  denied  the 
merger  application  of  Washington  Mutual 
Savings  Bank,  a  $750  million  institution, 
and  the  $5  million  Grays  Harbor  Savings 
and  Loan  Association.  This  proposal  would 
have  permitted  the  largest  mutual  savings 
bank  in  Washington,  which  had  some  22.9 
percent  of  the  State's  total  thrift  institu- 
tion deposits  and  was  more  than  three  times 
the  size  of  the  next  largest  thrift  institu- 
tion, to  expand  further  by  merger,  thereby 
establishing  a  precedent  for  additional 
mergers  by  leading  banks  in  highly  con- 
centrated markets.  We  are  being  sued  ou 
that  decision,  but  we  actually  welcome  the 
litigation  because  It  Involves  three  key 
issues:  (ii  the  proper  "line  of  commerce' 
fur   assessing   the  competitive   impact   of   a, 
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merger  between  mutual  thrift  Institutions. 
(II)  whether  the  regnlatory  agencies  may 
deny  merger  ^plications  even  though  viola- 
tions of  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  are  not 
found,  and  (ill)  whether  small  additions  to 
a  dominant  bank  can  be  refused  where  less 
anticompetitive  merger  alternatives  are 
available  to  the  smaller  institution. 

(5)  In  North  Carolina,  a  merger  of  Plrst- 
Cltlzens  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the 
State's  fourth  largest  bank,  and  the  Lucama- 
Kenly  Bank,  a  t7  million  Institution,  was 
denied.  The  latter  operates  three  offices  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other  In  a  local  mar- 
ket where  Plrst-Cltlzens  already  held  one- 
third  of  the  area's  commercial  bank  deposits 
and  would  have  Increased  that  share  to  37 
percent.  We  found  the  existing  offices  of 
Flrst-Cltlzens  were  reasonably  available  al- 
ternatives to  each  of  Lucama-Kenly's  offices 
and  that  the  proposed  merger  would  have 
adversely  affected  public  choice  In  a  concen- 
trated local  market. 

(6)  In  Maryland,  the  propiosed  merger  of 
the  $18  million  Westminster  Trxist  Company 
and  the  $15  million  Bank  of  Westminster 
was  denied.  Both  banks  are  headquartered  in 
Westminster,  Mtwyland.  and  operate  branch 
systems  in  a  local  market  of  some  70.000  per- 
sons. Direct  existing  competition  would  have 
been  eliminated.  In  addition,  their  consoli- 
dation would  have  reduced  the  number  of 
banking  alternatives  In  the  center  of  this 
market  from  three  to  two,  created  an  Institu- 
tion holding  21  percent  of  the  total  market, 
and  concentrated  55  percent  of  the  market 
In  Its  two  largest  banks. 

(7)  In  Indiana,  we  denied  the  proposed 
merger  of  Anderson  Banking  Company  (de- 
posits $60  million)  and  The  State  Bank  of 
Lapel  (deposits  $3.4  million).  The  former  Is 
the  largest  commercial  bank  In  Madison 
County.  Indiana,  and  already  controlled 
about  30  percent  of  the  deposits  In  the  mar- 
ket area  of  the  smaller  bank.  Direct  competi- 
tion would  have  been  eliminated  and  the 
banking  resources  of  the  market  would  have 
been  further  concentrated.  We  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Lapel  bank  should  seek  a 
less  anticompetitive  merger  partner  rather 
than  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  area's 
dominant  bank.  It  was  Important  to  our  de- 
cision that  Indiana  allows  branching  and 
merging  only  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

(8)  In  Georgia,  we  recently  denied  a  merg- 
er proposal  between  two  affiliated  banks.  The 
Citizens  tmd  Southern  Emory  Bank  and  The 
Citizens  and  South  Bank  of  Tucker.  Affiliates 
In  the  Citizens  and  Southern  system  present- 
ly control  41.8  percent  of  the  bank  deposits 
in  DeKalb  County,  a  mushrooming  portion 
of  the  Atlanta  {irea.  We  found  that  purchase 
of  Tucker  bank  by  the  C  &  S  system  In  1965 
was  antlcomp>etltlve  and  should  not  now  be 
ratified,  even  though  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood that  either  existing  or  potential  future 
competition  would  be  eliminated. 

The  merger  denials  have  all  come  after 
exhaustive  staff  study  and  debate  and  total 
attention  of  the  Board  members  Each  deci- 
sion is  accompanied  by  a  detailed  decision 
specifying  the  reasons  and  the  reasoning. 

As  these  decisions  flow,  they  should  pro- 
vide an  Invaluable  guide  to  the  thinking  of 
the  Corporation  for  those  who  are  contem- 
plating a  merger  move.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  our  Information  Office. 

BRANCHING 

Just  last  month  a  series  of  FDIC  branch- 
ing decisions  attracted  some  attention  bis  we 
denied  six  branch  applications  of  the  Citizens 
and  Southern  banking  group  for  locations 
In  DeKalb  County,  part  of  the  highly  con- 
centrated Atlanta  area. 

The  denials  were  based  on  competitive 
grounds,  which  we  found  to  be  a  proper  con- 
sideration under  the  "convenience  and 
needs"  test.  We  started  from  a  factual  anal- 
ysis which  showed  that  the  C  &  8  system 
ftlreadj  held  nearly  43  percent  of  commercial 
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bank  deposits  In  DeKalb  County.  We  further 

determined  that  de  novo  branches,  in  some 
Instances,  can  be  used  to  prevent  competitors 
from  getting  a  foothold  in  a  growing  area, 
and  that  regulatory  policy  In  such  cases 
should  attempt  to  weigh  benefits  of  service 
and  convenience  against  the  disadvantages 
of  perpetuating  a  concentrated  market  al- 
ready dominated  by  the  applicant  bank.  We 
approved  one  C  &  S  branch  In  DeKalb  Coun- 
ty where  no  other  bank  was  serving  the  area, 
but  denied  the  rest  where  recent  branch  ap- 
provals had  been  given  to  competitors. 

We  recognized  that  most  de  novo  branches 
are  "procompetltive"  and  expect  to  use  this 
new  policy  only  sparingly  in  markets  where 
an  applicant  bank  already  has  an  over- 
whelming advantage  In  terms  of  offices  and 
deposits. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  in  all  the  time 
I've  been  in  Washington  and  particularly 
since  I've  been  with  the  FDIC.  there  has 
never  been  a  better  climate  of  cooperation 
between  the  regulatory  authorities. 

Disagreements  there  are,  of  course,  but 
they  are  always  on  top  of  the  table.  And  In 
the  area  where  Joint  action  is  required,  such 
as  Interest  rate  regulations,  implementing 
new  consumer  laws,  or  Joint  supervisory  ef- 
forts, the  cooperation  is  superb.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  Involved  with  people  like 
Prank  Wllle  and  Bill  Camp  and  Tom  De- 
Shazo  and  Louie  Robertson,  the  people  I 
work  with  most  on  problem  bank  cases. 

I've  tried  to  cover  some  matters  of  real 
concern  to  ail  of  us  in  a  somewhat  sketchy 
manner  and  now,  in  the  remaining  minutes. 
I'm  available  for  questions. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AND 
CORPORATE  BLACKMAIL 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  TFF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  common 
argument  raised  in  opposition  to  strong 
pollution  laws  is  the  suggestion  that  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  will  lead  to  the 
closing  of  manufacturing  facilities  and 
the  loss  of  jobs. 

The  UAW — especially  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, its  president,  and  Olga  Madar,  one 
of  its  vice  presidents — has  shown  strong 
leadership  in  environmental  affairs.  It  is 
one  union  which  is  not  allowing  itself  to 
be  buffaloed  by  the  "loss  of  jobs  "  red 
herring  raised  by  big  industry. 

The  current  Sierra  Club  Bulletin 
carries  an  article  by  President  Woodcock 
on  this  subject,  and  I  include  it  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  While  Mr. 
Woodcock  does  not  ignore  the  problem 
raised  by  industry,  he  insists — quite  cor- 
rectly, in  my  opinion — that  it  need  not 
be  dealt  with  as  an  either-or  proposition. 
I  commend  his  statement  to  you,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I^ABOK  AND  THE  POLITICS  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

(By  Leonard  Woodcock) 
(Note. — Leonao-d    Woodcock    is    the   Presi- 
dent  of   the   United    Automobile,   Aerospace 
and     Agricultural     Implement     Workers     of 
America  (UAW).) 

A  new  environmental  "game  plan"  is 
emerging  In  American  industry.  Employers 
under  notice  to  comply  with  governmental 
anti-pollution  standards  are  seeking  to  en- 
list workers,  their  unions,  and  their  com- 
munities in  campaigns  of  resistance  to  the 
enforcement  of  these  standards  through 
overt  or  implied  threats  that  such  enforce- 
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ment  would  result  In  loss  of  Jobs  and  Income 
through  shutdowns  and  layoffs. 

Our  passage  from  a  poUutlon-prone  to  a 
relatively  pollution-free  society,  even  imder 
the  best  of  circumstances,  is  bound  to  be 
long  and  difficult.  But  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  best  of  circumstances  will  not  prevail.  If 
through  Inaction  we  tolerate  an  industrial 
strategy  of  playing  on  the  economic  fears  of 
workers  and  communities  to  create  wide- 
spread political  opp>o8ltion  to  cleaning  up 
the  environment.  Giving  workers  the  right 
to  sue  would  put  an  end  to  that  strategy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  would  create  a  new 
and  powerful  financial  Incentive  to  Induce 
polluting  employers  to  step  up  to  their  en- 
vironmental responsibilities.  Lacking  such 
an  Incentive,  employers  will  be  strongly 
tempted  to  adhere  to  past  and  current  prac- 
tices. In  that  case,  we  may  not  make  the  pas- 
sage at  all,  or  not  make  It  in  time  to  avoid 
irreparable  damage  to  the  natural  life-sup- 
port systems  that  we  have  until  very  re- 
cently taken  for  granted. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  have  measured 
growth,  profitability  and  progress  by  a  much 
too  narrow  and  shortsighted  calculus.  For  a 
century  or  more.  Industry,  especially  large 
corporate  industry  wielding  a  high  degree  of 
market  power  and  political  clout,  has  made 
us  way  on  the  basis  of  an  Irresponsible  In- 
dltlereuce  to  the  adverse  impact  of  its  opera- 
tions on  the  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment. Many  of  the  social  costs  of  "doing 
business  "  were  never  assumed  by  business. 
They  were  sloughed  off  as  "negative  exter- 
nalities" (In  the  Jargon  of  economists)  to  be 
borne  by  the  most  vulnerable  segments  of 
society— mostly  workers  and  their  families— 
In  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  economic  In- 
security and  the  disabilities  flowing  from 
such  Insecurity.  These  Insecurities  and  dis- 
abilities, according  to  the  iaissez-falre  gospel, 
were  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for  prog- 
ress. Workers,  their  families  and  their  com- 
munities are  still  paying  most  of  that  bill. 

As  for  the  other  major  social  cost  of  doing 
business — environmental  pollution — to  the 
extent  that  It  was  paid  at  all.  It  was  also 
borne  primarily  by  workers  in  the  form  of 
unsafe  and  unhealthful  working  conditions. 
In  addition  to  polluting  the  work  environ- 
ment, the  wastes  of  American  Industry  were 
simply  thrown  off  onto  the  land,  air  or  wa- 
ter. Our  reckless  exploitation  of  nattiral  re- 
.sources  was  not  perceived  as  a  threat  to  the 
quality  of  life  except  by  a  few  conservation- 
ists. Exploitation  was  defined  optimistically 
as  development  and  development  was  the 
national  business. 

Now  tomorrow  is  here.  The  bills  for  gener- 
ations of  recklessness  and  greed  are  coming 
due.  The  soclaJ  and  environmental  costs  ol 
doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand  and  In 
the  same  old  way  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Growth,  given  the  way  it  has  been  and  Is 
being  achieved,  can  no  longer  be  defined  op- 
timistically as  a  higher  standard  of  living; 
it  must  also  be  defined  as  a  deterioration 
of  the  quality  of  life,  urban  congestion,  sub- 
urban sprawl,  the  polsomng  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink  and  the  soil  that 
nurtures  us.  the  accumulation  of  garbage, 
and  the  steady  pressure  of  a  rising  popula- 
tion on  a  finite  resource  base. 

Concern  over  environmental  pollution  can 
no  longer  be  dismissed  as  a  passing  fad  of 
undergraduates.  By  November,  1970.  environ- 
mental Issues  had  come  to  the  fore  In  elec- 
toral contests  throughout  the  country,  and 
In  some  helped  determine  the  outcome.  Pear 
of  Its  environmental  Impact  played  a  con- 
siderable and  perhaps  decisive  role  In  the 
Initial  rejection  of  the  SST  by  the  Congress. 
It  might  be  said  that  Administration  and 
industry  lobbying  on  behalf  of  the  SST  and 
the  effort  to  pit  aerospace  workers  against 
environmentally-conscious  Congressmen  and 
their  increasingly  envlronmentally-preoc- 
cupted  constituents  established  the  polities 
of  environment  front-and-center  on  the  na- 
tional stage. 
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What  we  have  today  Is  not  an  environ- 
mental policy,  but  environmental  politics — 
and  It  Is  not  even  a  new  politics,  merely  the 
old  politics  of  corporate  IrTesponslbUlty,  Il- 
lustrated In  classic  perfection  by  Union  Car- 
bide's January,  1971,  announcement  that  It 
would  have  to  lay  off  at>out  626  workers  In 
order  to  comply  with  air-quallty  standards 
set  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
This.  It  should  be  noted,  reportedly  occurs 
after  fifteen  years  of  negotiations  with  state 
and  federal  autliorlties! 

By  February  IG.  1971.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal was  able  to  report  that  Union  Carbide 
was  "exploring  ways  to  avoid  closing  part  of 
Its  Marietta,  Ohio,  ferroalloys  plant"  In  order 
to  meet  alr-{>ollutlon  standards.  It  also  re- 
ported that  m  a  letter  to  Senator  Muskle  the 
company  president  said  the  company  had  not 
"and  will  never  engage  In  any  economic  or 
environmental  blackmail"  by  a  partial  clos- 
ing of  the  Marietta  plant.  But  he  also  stated 
that  If  all  efforts  failed.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  clo-ie  part  of  the  Marietta  operation  tem- 
porarily. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the  surprise 
and  shock  felt  by  the  corporation's  workers, 
particularly  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
some  workers  still  refer  to  factory  smoke  sis 
"gold  dust."  Outrage  is  mixed  with  great  cau- 
tion, not  to  say  fear,  among  Union  Carbide 
workers. 

Mr.  A.  P  Grosplron.  president  of  the  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers,  which  repre- 
sents some  of  the  Union  Carbide  workers, 
stated:  "We  resent  the  fact  that  Union  Car- 
bide is  using  our  members  as  pawns  in  Its 
resistance  to  clean  up  the  air  around 
Marietta." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Elwood  Moffett, 
president  of  District  50  of  the  Allied  and 
Technical  Workers,  which  also  represents 
some  Union  Carbide  workers,  said:  "It  Is  go- 
ing to  take  time  to  correct  these  problems, 
and  the  government  ought  to  give  the  com- 
pany more  time." 

When  workers  are  torn  by  conflicting  views 
of  their  economic  situation,  as  In  this  case, 
opportunistic  management  can  have  a  field 
day. 

Management's  readiness  to  exploit  the  in- 
security of  workers  Is  dramatically  evident 
In  the  Union  Carbide  case.  But  the  situation 
Is  not  unique.  With  or  without  drama.  It 
exists  or  is  Implicit  wherever  there  are  work- 
ers whose  major  property  Is  In  their  Jobs, 
working  for  employers  reluctant  to  face  up 
to  the  costs  of  ending  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

When  General  Motors  came  under  pressure 
from  a  federal  court  action  for  discharging 
industrial  wastes  Into  the  Hudson  River 
from  Its  Tarrytown  plant,  it  shifted  its 
offending  operation  from  Tarrytown  to 
Baltimore.  A  local  newspaper  commented: 
"This  put  several  hundred  local  employees 
out  of  Jobs — a  gentle  hint  to  the  rest  that 
they,  too,  might  Join  the  unemployed.  If 
Hudson  River  valley  residents  push  too  hard 
for  a  quick  cleanup  of  the  river.  In  fact. 
OM  was  more  blunt  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office.  At  the  March  2o  appearance  of 
opposing  lawyers  before  Judge  Motley  In  the 
case.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Michael  Hess 
'told  the  Judge:  'We  have  been  told  by 
General  Motors  people  that  "If  we  could 
not  dump  anything  Into  the  Hudson  River, 
we  would  have  to  close  down  and  thousands 
of   people   would   lose   their   Jobs".'  " 

There  Is  the  InsUnce  of  the  Wyandotte 
Chemical  Corporation  which  Is  under  a 
Michigan  state  court  order  to  recycle  effluent 
from  its  plant.  A  company  official  says  It  wlU 
close  down  instead. 

According  to  a  release  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Tim«  Syndicate.  American  Smelting  and 
Beflnlng  Company  (ASARCO)  ".  .  .  has 
threatened  to  move  out  if  forced  to  obey 
SOTct  alr-pollutlon  laws.  Unions  have  backed 
ASARCO  In  El  Paao,  but  In  Taooma  they 
increasingly  resent  the  company  effort*  to 
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use  them  as  environmental  pawns."  The 
same  release  also  reported:  "VS.  Steel  has 
warned  pollution-control  agencies  In  Ala- 
bama, Indiana  and  Minnesota  to  back  off  if 
they  want  the  company  to  stay  around.  In 
Birmingham,  the  ruse  has  been  spectacularly 
successful.  Intimidating  workers  and  giving 
U.S.  Steel  free  rein  to  pollute  for  at  least 
seven  years.  In  Gary,  the  tactic  has  begun 
to  lose  effect.  In  Duluth,  where  the  com- 
pany runs  a  marginal  plant.  It  has  also 
worked." 

In  February,  President  Nixon  received,  at 
the  White  House,  the  Industrialist  members 
of  his  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council.  The  council,  which  might  more 
appropriately  be  called  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Polluters,  was  In  effect 
awarded  a  good  conduct  medal  by  Mr.  Nixon. 
The  New  York  Times  reported: 

"Officers  of  more  than  200  major  industries 
were  assured  by  President  Nixon  today  that 
they  would  not  be  made  'scapegoats'  of  the 
drive  for  cleaner  air  and  water." 

Tlie  President  was  quoted  as  saying:  "The 
Government — this  Administration,  I  can 
assure  you — Is  not  here  to  beat  industry 
over  the  head." 

The  Times  report  noted  that  among  Coun- 
cil members  are  officers  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  and  of  General  Motors  which, 
along  with  other  auto  companies  has  ob- 
jected to  the  1975  congressional  deadline  for 
a  90  per  cent  reduction  in  exhaust  pollut- 
ants, and  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corpora- 
tion "...  which  told  federal  investigators 
in  1969  that  they  haul  no  legal  right  to  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  lagging  behind  schedule 
in  reducing  the  dumping  of  waste  Into 
Clevelaind's  Cuyahoga  River." 

Later,  EPA  administrator  Ruckelshaus 
called  for  new  "environmental  ethic"  on  the 
part  of  business  and  industry,  and  in  doing 
so.  according  to  the  Times  he  "re-ruffled  the 
feathers  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  attempted  to 
smooth." 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  carrying  water  on  both  shoul- 
ders: the  more-or-less  pure  water  of  an  en- 
vironmental commitment  on  one,  the  con- 
taminated water  of  pollution-as-usual  or  a 
litile-less-than-usual  on  the  other. 

Further  doubt  is  cast  on  the  strength  of 
the  Administration's  own  "environmental 
ethic"  by  a  position  advanced  In  the  remarks 
of  a  member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Mr.  H.  S.  Houthakker, 
speaking  on  "The  Economy  and  the  Environ- 
ment," said:  ".  .  .  any  ambient  air  standard 
Implies  a  value  Judgment  on  the  social  im- 
portance of  clean  air  relative  to  the  social 
cost  of  achieving  It.  There  Is  no  obvious  rea- 
son why  this  value  Judgment  should  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion  everywhere.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  a  depressed  area  may  want  to 
attract  industry  at  the  expense  of  a  less 
stringent  ambient  air  standard;  the  citizens 
of  that  area  shotUd  be  able  to  have  some 
Influence  on  the  choice  Involved.  ..." 

If  this  proposition  is  translated  Irto 
plain  language,  it  emerges  as  the  old  and 
ever-new  government-Industry  partnership 
against  the  unorganized,  the  unemployed, 
the  poor  and  their  communities.  Just  as  poor 
states  and  communities  have  long  been  in- 
vited to  compete  for  Industry  and  Jobs  by 
maintaining  the  open-shop  and  keeping  un- 
employment compensation  and  other  social 
charges  on  employers  low,  they  would  now 
be  Invited  to  maintain  or  create  a  suitably 
polluted  environment — toward  the  same  end 
of  getting  Jobs,  paychecks  and  a  brisker  trade 
at  the  local  stores. 

This  doctrine  also  constitutes  a  warning 
to  employed  workers  already  breathing  pol- 
luted air  In  and  out  of  the  plan  as  the  price 
of  having  Jobs.  That  warning  is  clear:  "cough 
and  visit  your  doctor  regularly,  but  don't 
get  environment-happy  or  we  may  have  to 
shut   the  operation  down  and  move  away." 

This,   as   we  have  said,   Is  no   new  ethic. 
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Rather,  It  Is  the  old  trade-off  In  a  new  guise. 
Throughout  the  course  of  Industrialism  the 
Insecurity  of  workers  and  would-be  wage 
earners  has  enabled  employers  to  trade  Jobs 
for  long  hours  and  low  wages,  for  speed-up 
and  the  worker's  signature  on  a  yellow  dog 
contract,  for  unsafe  and  unhealthy  working 
conditions.  Now,  Implicitly  in  the  Houthak- 
ker proposal  and  the  be-kind-to-lndustrial- 
polluters  attitude  that  appears  to  be  the 
dominant  tendency  in  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's fickle  environmental  stance,  the 
stage  is  being  set  for  extension  of  the  old 
trade-off  to  the  whole  environmental  gamut. 

A  society  whose  economic  and  political 
decision  makers  can  live  comfortably  with 
the  assumption  that  4  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment would  be  full  employment  is  a  society 
whose  breadwinners  are  bound  to  be  more  or 
less  insecure.  And  as  a  result  of  Administra- 
tion ix)llcles,  we  have  lately  witnessed  the 
spread  of  economic  Insecurity  from  the  ranks 
of  blue-collar  workers,  where  Its  endemic,  to 
the  ranks  of  highly  skUled  technicians  and 
professionals,  where  It  has  been  relatively 
rare. 

The  largest  constituency  In  this  nation  is 
the  constituency  not  of  the  affluent  but  of 
the  insecure.  We  are  all  residents.  In  Buck- 
minster  F^jller's  phrase,  of  the  Planet 
Polluto;  but  our  view  of  pollution  Is  Inevi- 
tably colored  by  our  place  at  the  economic 
table.  Those  who  sit  below  the  salt,  and  that 
still  includes  most  wage-earners  and  their 
families,  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  a  bold, 
intransigent  stand  against  pollution  and  the 
employeis  who  are  its  major  perpetrators. 
Even  though  they  have  traditionally  been 
and  remain  the  chief  victims  of  pollution, 
working  people  are  obliged  by  the  Insecurity 
of  their  Jobs  and  lives,  by  their  families' 
needs  and  by  their  loyalties  to  wives  and 
children,  to  give  "the  smell  of  the  paycheck  " 
priority  over  a  wholesome  working  and  living 
environment — when  they  are  offered  no 
other  choice. 

The  UAW  holds  the  very  firm  conviction 
that  no  working  men  and  women  and  no 
community  in  the  nation  should  l>e  forced 
to  ask  that  choice.  Mr.  Nlxon  thoughtfully 
assured  many  of  the  major  industrial  pollu- 
ters In  the  country  that  his  Administration 
would  not  "beat  industry  over  the  head"  to 
obtain  employer  compliance  with  anti-pollu- 
tion standards.  He  was  ominously  silent  with 
respect  to  the  police  measures  his  Adminis- 
tration would  take  to  prevent  Industry  from 
beating  workers  over  the  head  with  the 
threat  of  plant  closings  and  Job  losses  If  the 
goveriunent  presses  for  an  end  of  Industrial 
pollution.  We  have  seen  no  broken  heads 
among  the  managements  who  continue  to 
pollute  our  common  resources  of  air  and 
water;  but  workers  all  over  the  country  can 
already  see  the  club  over  their  heads. 

Does  Mr.  Nlxon  speak  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus? 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  right  In  warning  that 
we  need  a  new  environmental  ethic  U  we  are 
to  check  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
life  visibly  taking  place  as  a  result  of  a  sys- 
tematic degradation  of  the  environment.  But 
such  an  ethic  vrill  certainly  not  emerge 
spontaneously  m  the  ranks  of  industry.  The 
federal  government,  which  for  the  time  be- 
ing means  the  Nlxon  Administration,  must 
affirm  It  and  give  It  vigorous  and  consistent 
Implementation.  No  such  consistent  environ- 
mental ethic  has  been  forthcoming  in  Wash- 
ington. On  the  contrary,  despite  some  vigor- 
ous language  and  some  worthy  proposals  In 
legislation,  there  remains  a  clear  and  preeent 
danger  that  the  basic  environmental  ethic 
of  the  Nlxon  Administration  will  be  to  hold 
Industry's  coat  while  the  majcw  polluters, 
through  blackmail,  attempt  to  convince 
workers,  unions  and  the  general  public  that 
a  vigorous  attack  on  Industrial  pollution  Is 
incompatible  with  economic  growth,  full  em- 
ployment and  the  American  way  of  life. 

What  we  really  need,  and  what  the  present 
Administration  has  failed  to  articulate.  Is  a 
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new  social  ethic,  which  would  affirm  and 
Implement  the  basic  proposition  that  we 
hare  the  light  to,  and  the  means  to  assure, 
both  a  wholesome  environment  and  eco- 
nomic security. 

Unions,  such  as  the  UAW.  take  very  seri- 
ously the  degradation  of  the  environment 
In  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  But  we  also  feel  obliged  to  remind 
Americans  who  share  our  environmental  con- 
cern that  the  natural  and  social  environ- 
ments are  one.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  mak- 
ing the  difficult  transition  to  a  society  living 
In  harmony  with  the  natural  world,  we  must 
make  a  parallel,  simultaneous  conxmltment 
not  Just  to  the  rhetoric  of  social  Justice  but 
to  specific  legislation  and  institutional  re- 
forms which  will  Insure  an  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  environmen- 
tal Improvement,  based  upon  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  responsibility. 

The  environmental  movement  has  been 
too  slow  to  grasp  the  social  and  economic 
t^pects  of  the  environmental  Issue  which  the 
movement  has  so  effectively  brought  to  na- 
tional attention.  Non-labor  members  of  that 
movement  have  done  yeoman's  service  In 
rreatlng  an  awaireness  of  environmental  pol- 
icies. But  in  falling  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  politics  of  environment,  they  have  ex- 
posed themselves,  as  well  as  the  working  men 
and  women  who  should  toe  their  strongest 
allies,  to  the  trap  being  set  for  them  by 
corporate  polluters. 

The  challenge  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion is  also  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
environmentalists,  because  without  support 
from  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  es- 
pecially from  workers  and  the  urban  poor 
or  near-poor  who  are  pollution's  worst  cas- 
ualties, the  environmentalists  will  be  fight- 
ing a  lost  cause.  They  are  the  bearers  of  bad 
news,  and  Industry  is  already  moving  to  dis- 
credit them  as  extremists.  The  new  scape- 
goau.  In  fact,  may  well  be  not  thoee  who  are 
most  actively  polluting  the  nation  and  the 
planet,  but  those  who  are  sounding  the 
alarm. 

We  must  make  a  prompt  but  orderly  tran- 
sition from  production  and  employment 
bought  at  aa  unacceptably  high  cast  in  pol- 
lution and  envlronntental  health  haeards,  to 
an  economy  that  can  provide  economic  se- 
curity and  well-being  without  impairing  our 
finite  resources  of  land,  air  and  water. 

Yet  again  the  Administration  has  no  plan 
to  effect  that  transition.  And  as  long  as  It 
remains  without  such  a  plan  and  the  will  to 
Implement  it.  it  remains  in  the  corner  of  the 
corporate  polluters,  in  effect  conniving  with 
them  In  the  sordid  politics  of  exploiting  the 
economic  insecurity  of  American  workers  in 
order  to  hold  them  in  line  as  a  captive  con- 
stituency of  the  Industrial-pollution  com- 
plex. 

American  workers,  perhaps  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  have  good  reason  to  be 
foes  of  pollution.  They  have  confronted  It, 
resisted  It.  and  to  a  dangerous  degree  have 
had  to  endure  it  over  decades  on  the  Job. 
These  In-plant  hazards  have  Increased  with 
th0  proliferation  <a  new  toxic  substances  in 
recent  years.  Moreover,  workers  and  their 
families  are  most  apt  to  be  exposed  to  the 
pollution  released  by  Industry  into  the  sur- 
rounding community,  for  tbey  are  less  likely 
than  executives  and  professional  workers  to 
live  in  residential  suburbs.  The  problem  is 
not  that  they  are  advocates  of  pollution,  but 
that  their  economic  circumstances  require 
them  to  think  first  of  )obs.  paychecks  and 
bread  on  the  table.  The  Congreaa  has  no 
more  serious  challenge  than  that  of  <fi'r1ng 
specific  actions  which  will  assure  American 
workers  and  their  faoULles  of  a  valid  alter- 
native to  paychecks  earned  through  working 
and  living  In  a  polluted  environment.  That 
alternative,  put  simply,  la  the  alternative  of 
Jobs,  paychecks,  bnad  on  tbs  t*bl« — and  a 
clean  anvltaiuaent. 

I^glslatloa  to  give  workers  the  right  to 
sue  their  employers  for  damages  suffered  In 
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plant  shutdowns  or  layoffs  resulting  from 
pollution  of  the  environment  would  be  a 
practical,  substantial  step  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  alternative.  It  would  not 
only  free  workers  from  the  fear,  skillfully 
played  upon  by  environment-ravaging  em- 
ployers, that  vigorous  action  to  protect  the 
environment  must  mean  loss  of  Jobs;  it 
woxild  give  thoee  same  employers  a  powerful 
new  incentive  to  exert  their  own  best  efforts 
to  abate  the  pollution  they  are  now  causing. 
Such  legislation  should  give  all  workers 
affected  both  directly,  through  loss  of  Jobs. 
and  Indirectly,  through  downgrading,  the 
right  to  sue  In  federal  and  state  courts. 
Where  the  employer  is  a  corporation  there 
should  be  the  right  to  sue  the  corporation, 
with  the  officers  and  directors  Joined  as  de- 
fendants. This  is  essential,  for  in  a  situation 
where  a  corporation  operates  only  one  plant. 
If  the  shut-down  were  followed  Immediately 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  the 
Judgment  would  be  meaningless.  The  pos- 
siblllly  of  being  held  personally  liable,  would 
tend  to  make  officers  and  directors  of  all  cor- 
porations more  vigilant  and  diligent  in 
avoiding  and  promptly  correcting  pollution 
abuses. 

Damages  recoverable  should  Include  not 
only  lost  wages  but  the  fringe  benefits  that 
the  workers  stand  to  lose  as  well  as  retrain- 
ing and  relocating  costs. 

It  Is  a  widely  accepted  principle — although 
one  all  too  often  Ignored  In  practice— that 
the  burdens  and  sacrifices  required  Ijy  an  ac- 
tion taken  In  the  service  of  the  Interests  of 
the  whole  society  should  be  shared  equitably 
by  all  who  benefit  from  that  action  and  not 
allowed  to  fall  disproportionately  upon  some 
who  are  Innocent  victims  of  it.  Certainly 
purification  of  the  environment  is  In  the  In- 
terests of  all  citizens.  All  of  them  will  ulti- 
mately pay  in  Increased  taxes  and  often,  un- 
fortunately. In  higher  prices  for  steps  taken 
publicly  and  privately  to  avoid,  eliminate  or 
reduce  pollution.  Increased  taxes  and  higher 
prices  will  also  be  paid  by  the  workers  who 
stand  to  lose  their  Jobs,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, as  a  result  of  plant  shutdowns  re- 
sulting from  environmental  problems.  They 
and  their  families  should  not  be  asked.  In 
addition,  to  pay  with  loss  of  Income  and 
valuable  fringe  benefit  protections. 

If  the  legislation  Is  to  be  effective,  workers 
must  l>e  assured  of  prompt  relief  from  any 
damages  Infilcted  upon  them  by  the  actions 
of  polluting  employers  One  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation  is  to  free  workers 
from  fear  so  that  unscrupulous  employers 
win  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  them  as  hos- 
tages In  order  to  continue  polluting  the  en- 
vironment. That  purpose  obviously  would  be 
nullified  If  workers  envisioned  that  they 
might  have  to  wait  years,  with  their  families 
meanwhile  subject  to  severe  hardship,  while 
employers  take  full  advantage  of  all  the  op- 
portunities for  delay  that  our  legal  processes 
afford.  It  Is  therefore  Imperative  to  assure 
workers  that  the  protections  will  be  available 
promptly.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be 
empowered  to  Join  In  the  suit  and  to  make 
payments,  recoverable  from  the  employer,  to 
the  workers  in  l»eu  of  their  lost  wages.  Pay- 
ment before  Judgment  is  lssue<t,  of  course, 
raises  the  possibility  that  in  some  cases  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  might  make  payments  to 
workers  whose  suits  ultimately  will  be  lost. 
The  risk  would  be  small  because  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation  would  create  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  pollution-related  plant 
shutdowns.  It  would  be  far  less  costly  to  em- 
ployers to  eliminate  or  abate  pollution  rather 
than  pay  damages  and,  as  a  result,  few  law- 
suits would  actually  be  initiated.  In  any  case, 
whatever  small  rlak  of  unrecoverable  pay- 
ments might  remain  dwindles  into  Inslgnlf- 
lcanc«  by  oomparlaon  with  the  potential  dan- 
gers to  all  of  us  from  continued  and.  In  some 
cases,  powlbly  Irreveralble  pollution  of  the 
envlroDment  by  corporations  that  hide  be- 
hind the  insecurity  of  their  workers. 

Ultimately,    of    course,    employers    should 
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bear  the  full  cost  of  compensating  thefr 
workers  for  economic  harm  done  to  the  latter 
as  a  result  of  failure  to  avoid  or  correct 
pollution  abuses.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  ths 
government  cannot  be  absolved  of  blame  Um 
Its  failure  to  come  to  grips  earlier  with  the 
pollution  problem.  The  government's  ne^i- 
gence  In  this  matter  does  not  excuse  thoae 
employers  who  took  advantage  of  it.  But 
some  of  them,  undoubtedly,  will  require  time 
to  correct  what  government  permitted  them 
to  do  In  the  past.  Since  responsibility  In  this 
matter  is  shared  by  government  and  Industry 
It  seems  fair  to  ask  them  to  share,  during  a 
transition  period,  the  cost  of  repairing  any 
damage  their  action  or  inaction  caused  to  be 
infilcted  upon  the  families  of  Innocent 
workers. 

While  legislation  along  these  lines  is 
focused  on  protection  of  workers.  It  should 
be  emphasised  again  that  that  would  be  but 
one  of  Its  socially  desirable  results.  By  assur- 
ing workers  such  protection.  It  would  remove 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  political 
obstacle  to  vigorous  and  effective  legislative 
and  administrative  action  to  minimize  In- 
dustrial pollution  of  the  environment.  It 
would  end  political  blackmail  of  the  kind 
attempted  by  Union  Carbide  because  employ- 
ers who  threaten  to  lay  off  workers  in  order  to 
evade  their  environmental  responsibilities 
would  thereby  be  establlfihlng  the  right  of 
their  workers  to  obtain  damage  Judgments. 
Employers  resorting  to  such  threats  would.  In 
effect  be  providing  additional  evidence  to 
support  any  suit  their  workers  might  bring. 

At  the  same  time  the  suggested  leglslatioa 
would  provide  a  powerful  financial  Incentive 
to  industry  to  abate  poUution.  As  a  result, 
the  proposed  protective  provisions  for  work- 
ers and  the  lawsuits  required  to  bring  them 
Into  play  would  rarely  have  to  be  invoked. 

This  country  Is  racing  against  a  number  of 
clocks  that  keep  ticking  whether  we  are 
listening  or  not.  The  clock  of  unfilled  demo- 
cratic promises  will  tick  us  Into  a  slow  decUne 
and  exhaustion  of  democratic  conviction  and 
solidarity.  The  envlrormiental  clock  will  tick 
us  into  a  slow  but  steady  deterioration  of  the 
natural  environment  and  the  resource  base 
that  make  life  and  democracy  possible.  These 
clocks  will  tick  on  unless  we  manage  to 
assert  the  preeminence  of  a  social  and  en- 
vironmental ethic  over  the  cold  calculus  of 
private  corporate  power  and  Irresponsibility. 


MAIL-ORDER  RETAILING  MARKS 
CENTENNIAL    YEAR 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaw,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new 
year  approaches  and  as  our  country  looks 
to  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  I  feel  It  is 
especially  appropriate  for  us  to  scan  the 
pages  of  our  history  and  to  compare 
those  American  efforts  and  innovaticos 
that  have  helped  bring  our  people  the 
highest  standard  of  life  in  the  wotU. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  standard  of 
living,  mail-order  retailing,  was  founded 
in  Chicago  in  1872,  almost  100  years  ago. 
This  industry,  which  has  helped  bridge 
the  productivity  of  our  land  with  the 
consuming  needs  of  our  citUens,  will 
celebrate  its  centennial  of  senrlce  to  tbe 
United  States  in  1972. 

Originally,  mail-order  retailing  pr»- 
Tided  the  comforts  and  produets  of  ttw 
city  to  the  oountryside.  and,  althoa^ 
this  continues  to  be  true,  a  new  dimension 
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has  been  added.  Mail-order  enterprises 
now  also  offer  the  wares  of  the  city  stores 
to  the  suburbs  and  make  available  the 
convenience  of  shopping  for  almost  any- 
thing without  leaving  the  home. 

Aaron  Montgomery  Ward  founded  the 
mail-order  business  when  he  established 
the  company  that  now  bears  his  name. 
It  was  a  modest  beginning  in  1872.  Mr. 
Ward  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Grange  a  single  sheet  which  itemized 
several  dozen  products  which  could  be 
purchased  and  received  through  the  US. 
mail.  There  were  those  who  doubted  the 
soundness,  of  this  approach,  but  Mr. 
Ward  soon  proved  that  quality  goods 
could  be  bought  sight  unseen  at  a  iower 
price.  And,  to  substantiate  his  promise, 
he  originated  the  money-back  guaran- 
tee. 

These  early  innovations  were  the  basis 
for  what  is  now  a  |3  billion  business,  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment, sales,  and  as  a  patron  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  In  fact,  I  am  told 
that,  over  the  past  century,  mail-order 
retailing,  through  the  purchases  of  mail- 
ing services,  has  generated  one-third  of 
the  Postal  Service's  gross  revenues,  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $33  billion. 

I  understand  that,  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial milestone  of  this  record  of  serv- 
ice, the  Mail  Order  Association  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Illinois  Special  Events  Com- 
mission have  petitioned  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  designate  mail-order  retail- 
ing as  a  theme  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  during  1972.  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
dorse this  proposal,  and  I  would  en- 
courage my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
consider  endorsing  it  also. 

Mr.  Walter  Trohan.  columnist  for  the 
Ctiicago  Tribime.  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting and  informative  column  on  the 
significance  of  the  mail-order  business 
and  its  history,  and  I  would  request  that 
it  be  included  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord along  with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Trohan 's  article  follows: 

Washington  Report:  Mah.  Ordeb's  IOOtk 
Rates  a  Stamp 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  December  16. — For  some  mys- 
terious reason,  probably  corporate  politics, 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  is  hesitant 
on  a  proposal  to  honor  the  centennial  of  its 
greatest  customer,  the  mall  order  business. 
Senators,  representatives,  and  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  public  officials  and  citizens  have 
petitioned  the  service  in  vain  for  a  1972  com- 
memorative stamp. 

By  rights  the  stamp  should  commemorate 
Aaron  Montgomery  Ward,  the  founder  of  the 
mall  order  business,  which  has  generated 
one-third  of  the  service's  gross  revenue,  more 
than  $33  billion,  and  still  accounts  for  one- 
third  of  today's  $10  billion  In  postal  revenues. 
Ward  was  not  a  remarkable  businessman,  but 
he  was  the  first  man  to  fight  for  constimers 
and  among  the  first  to  make  an  Issue  of  en- 
vironment. 

Yet  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  which  he 
founded,  has  informed  the  service  that  it  Is 
willing  to  forgo  a  stamp  In  his  honor  for  one 
noting  the  centennial  of  the  industry.  Some 
competitors  are  concerned  that  a  stamp 
honoring  Ward  might  advertise  the  com- 
pany he  founded,  it  was  learned  at  the 
Postal  Service. 

Ward  was  born  Feb.  17,  1844,  In  New  Jersey, 
but  grew  up  In  NUes,  Mich.  In  1866  he  board- 
ed a  lake  steamer  at  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  where 
he  had  been  the  manager  of  a  retaU  store, 
lor  Chicago  to  become  a  clertt  In  the  Field, 
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Palmer  ft  Lelter  store,  the  forerunner  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Company.  Later  he  sold 
dry  goods  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

During  the  tedious  round  of  train  trips  to 
the  various  communities  In  his  area,  Ward 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  merchandising 
technique,  selling  to  the  country  people  di- 
rect by  mail.  The  Idea  was  born  because  he 
saw  country  people  longing  for  the  comfort 
of  city  folk  and  often  being  victimized  by 
monopolists  and  overcharged  by  middlemen 
then  necessary  to  bring  manufactured  prod- 
ucts to  the  countryside. 

In  1873  he  began  his  battle  for  consumers 
by  founding  his  mail  order  firm.  In  August 
of  that  year  he  Issued  a  single-sheet  price 
list  offering  163  Items  to  farmers  thruout  the 
Midwest.  This  was  to  grow  into  the  catalog 
which  became  one  of  the  100  most  important 
books  In  America,  influencing  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  lives  of  Americans  for 
generations. 

The  new  firm  weathered  the  panic  of  1873. 
It  prospered  because  consumers  learned  that 
the  firm  did  indeed  offer  them  quality  mer- 
chandise at  lower  prices.  The  technique  was 
copied  by  other  merchants,  notably  Richard 
W.  Sears  and  Alvah  C.  Roebuck,  who  issued 
their  first  catalog  in  1896.  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  became  famous  not  only  thru  the 
mall  order  business  but  because  Its  manage- 
ment combined  It  with  a  chain  of  depart- 
ment stores  in  America  and  abroad,  to  be- 
come a  recognized  leader  in  the  field. 

Montgomery  Ward  was  not  content  with 
fighting  for  consumers  In  cheaper  prices  but 
also  concerned  himself  with  their  environ- 
ment. He  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
lakefront,  going  to  court  to  bar  tbe  building 
of  any  structures  on  Chicago's  downtown 
lakefront  area.  He  was  not  an  unreasonable 
foe  of  buildings  along  the  lakefront  but 
fought  for  the  protection  of  what  he  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  city  areas 
In  the  world. 

"I  fought  for  the  poor  people  of  Chicago," 
he  said.  "Here  Is  a  park  frontage  on  the  lake, 
comparing  favorably  with  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
which  city  officials  would  crowd  with  build- 
ings, transforming  a  breathing  spot  for  the 
poor  into  a  showground  of  the  educated 
rich.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right." 

Altho  he  was  hated  by  many  in  his  day. 
The  Tribune  said  editorially  on  his  death 
In  1913:  "We  know  now  that  he  was  right, 
was  foreslghted." 

The  Postal  Service  should  be  foreslghted 
enough  to  honor  his  memory. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEE  TREVINO 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Americans  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  Lee  Trevino, 
the  Mexican  American  who  overcame  the 
double  handicap  of  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination to  become  one  of  the  top 
professional  golfers  in  the  world.  It  is 
particularly  fitting  that  the  GI  Forum 
Women's  Auxiliary  is  paying  tribute  to 
him  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  on  January  15. 
He  is  the  first  golfer  in  history  ever  to 
sweep  the  United  States,  British,  and 
Canadian  championships  in  a  row.  and 
he  is,  besides,  the  most  exciting  player 
and  brightest  personality  the  game  of 
golf  has  produced  in  years.  No  one  else 
has  done  so  much  to  put  fun  back  into 
the  serious  world  of  this  professional 
sport. 
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Lee  Trevino  and  his  two  sisters  were 
bom  and  grew  up  in  a  shack  on  the 
fringes  of  a  Dallas  cemetery  where  his 
grandfather  dug  graves  to  support  the 
family.  His  mother,  Juanita.  worked  as  a 
domestic,  and  Lee  himself  quit  school  in 
the  eighth  grade  to  go  to  work.  He  cad- 
died  and  took  care  of  the  greens  at  a 
nearby  country  club,  and  at  17  he  en- 
listed in  the  Marines,  where  he  even- 
tually rose  to  master  sergeant  while  de- 
veloping his  game  playing  on  the  golf 
team. 

When  he  was  discharged  at  21,  Lee  de- 
cided to  put  his  golfing  skills  to  the  test. 
He  returned  to  Dallas,  got  a  job  as  a 
pro  at  a  pitch-and-putt  course,  and  soon 
after  started  playing  at  Tenison  Park. 
This  was  the  start  of  a  career  that  quick- 
ly catapulted  right  to  the  top.  Backers  in 
El  Paso  offered  Lee  a  job  as  a  club  pro. 
The  salary  was  miniscule.  but  he  earned 
added  income  by  giving  lessons,  repair- 
ing clubs,  and  whipping  any  challengers 
his  backers  wanted  him  to  take  on. 

It  was  Claudia  Trevino.  his  lovely  wife, 
who  finally  brought  Lee  to  national  at- 
tention when  she  registered  him  for  the 
U.S.  Open  qualifying  round  at  Odessa 
4  years  ago.  Lee  finished  eight  shots 
ahead  of  the  field  at  Odessa,  second  in 
the  sectional  tournament  at  Dallas,  and 
a  remarkable  fifth  in  the  Open  itself. 
Prom  Odessa  he  has  gone  on  to  win  prac- 
tically every  tournament  he  has  entered, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Lee  Trevino  is  a  hero  and  a  favorite 
to  sports  fans  and  golfers  not  merely 
because  of  his  superb  skill,  but  also  be- 
cause of  his  infectious  good  humor,  ir- 
respressible  wit.  and  genuine  feeling  for 
people.  At  this  year's  British  Open,  for 
example,  he  was  approached  by  an  old 
Scottish  couple.  He  remembered  only 
their  first  names,  but  he  also  recalled 
that  they  had  followed  him  loyally  at 
several  European  toumsunents.  He  in- 
vited them  for  tea.  and  this  simple, 
thoughtfiU  gesture  is  typical  of  what 
makes  Lee  so  popular  with  all  who  know 
him. 

Lee's  quick  wit,  besides  helping  his  golf 
game,  has  also  been  known  to  get  him 
out  of  a  tight  spot  or  two.  Teeing  off  at 
the  British  Open,  he  noticed  a  well-pro- 
portioned blonde  in  a  braless  pullover 
and  commented  on  her  in  Spanish  to  his 
cousin  and  fellow-golfer.  Arnold  Salinas. 
Then  he  whirled  and  asked  the  ladj', 
"You  don't  speak  Spanish,  do  you, 
ma'am?"  The  lady  said  yes,  and  the 
crowd  howled,  but  Lee  was  ready  with 
a  retort:  "So  does  my  wife,  and  she's 
right  behind  you." 

All  in  all,  Lee  plays  like  he  lives,  fast 
and  hard  and  joyously,  the  way  he  thinks 
golf  should  be  approached.  He  always 
prefers  last  play  to  slow,  and  hara  shots 
to  easy  shots,  and  if  he  had  his  way  they 
would  all  be  accompanied  by  jokes  and 
laughter.  I  admire  these  special  qualities 
in  Lee  Trevino.  He  has  never  compre- 
hended the  country  club  world  where 
golf  is  treated  as  a  life-and-death  ritual, 
where  it  is  played  because  it  is  socially 
beneficial  or  an  occasion  to  meet  clients. 
To  Lee  Trevino.  golf  is  better  than  that, 
and  his  unique,  personal  contributions 
to  this  king  of  games  wUl  certainly  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  sports  legend. 
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GOLFERS   STRIKE   BLOW   FOR  RA- 
CL^L  EQUALITY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   Nrw    TCXRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Fridmif,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  golfers 
Lee  Elder  and  Gary  Player  are  both  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  courage  in  strik- 
ing a  blow  for  racial  equality  in  South 
Africa  through  the  medium  of  sport.  The 
following  story  from  the  New  York  Times 
sounds  a  hopeful  note: 

Eloeb  HoPKFtri.  or  Bid  to  Masters 
(By  Dave  Anderson) 
Washujctoh. — As  the  winner  of  the  recent 
Nigerian  open  golf  tournament,  Lee  Elder 
reiterated  today  his  hope  to  be  the  first  black 
competitor  In  the  history  of  the  Masters 
tournament. 

"I  believe  ni  be  invited  to  play  at  Augusta 
In  April,"  the  American  touring  pro  said.  •'It's 
up  to  the  Masters  committee  to  recognize  me 
as  a  foreign  champion,  as  they  do  the  winners 
of  the  French  open  or  the  German  open.  But 
If  a  place  like  South  Africa  can  Invite  a  black 
golfer.  I  can't  see  why  the  Masters  can't  open 
Its  doors." 

Elder  also  competed  In  South  Africa  at  the 
Invitation  of  Oary  Player,  a  former  Masters 
champion. 

"The  past  Masters  champions  also  vote  to 
Invite  one  player  each  year,"  Elder  said.  "Gary 
assured  me  that  I'd  have  his  vote,  and  he  told 
me  that  he'd  try  to  Influence  as  many  of  the 
other  champions  as  he  could  to  vote  for  me, 
too." 

The  37-year-old  golfer  end  his  wife  Rose 
mentioned  that  the  absence  of  a  black  golfer 
at  the  Masters  has  tarnished  the  world-wide 
Image  of  the  tournament. 

"Everywhere  wo  went,  people  asked  about 
the  Masters,"  said  Mrs.  Elder.  "It's  a  private 
tournament,  and  I  don't  blame  them  as  much 
as  I  do  the  Professional  Golfers  Association 
for  not  demanding  that  the  top  00  money 
winners  automatically  qualify,  like  they  do 
for  every  other  tournament.  Okay,  have  your 
private  thing,  but  don't  make  it  a  white  ele- 
phant for  the  whole  U.S." 

The  Elders  were  honored  here  at  a  luncheon 
by  the  Gulf  Oil  Company,  which  Lee  repre- 
sented during  his  Nigerian  visit. 

"In  South  Africa,  Oary  really  went  all  out 
to  see  that  everything  went  weU  for  me," 
Bder  said.  "It  took  a  lot  of  guts  for  a  man  of 
hla  stature  to  Invite  a  black  golfer  to  compete 
In  South  Africa  with  its  apartheid  policy. " 

Elder  disclosed  that  before  arriving  in 
South  Africa,  he  was  concerned  for  his  life. 

"I  thought  about  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
death,"  he  said.  "I  wondered  if  some  crackpot 
would  decide  not  to  want  me  there.  If  some- 
one would  take  it  upon  himself  to  take  my 
life.  But  after  Oary  and  the  South  African 
golf  officials  opened  their  arms  to  me,  I  Icnew 
that  if  I  was  to  be  shot,  quite  a  few  South 
African  natives  would  have  to  go  down 
with  me." 

During  the  first  two  days  of  the  South 
African  tournament,  the  pairing  of  Elder  and 
Player  attracted  huge  galleries. 

"The  first  day  there  were  about  5.000,"  his 
wife  recaUed.  "The  second  day  about  10,000. 
At  one  hole,  two  black  ladles  were  outside  the 
fence  of  the  club,  and  they  were  laughing.  I 
was  told  that  they  were  saying,  "That's  why 
they  created  apartheid  here,  because  they 
knew  the  blacks  could  play  better  than  the 
whites.'  " 

Elder  mentioned  that  the  South  African 
Government  had  agreed  to  several  demands 
before  he  accepted  Player's  invitation. 

"I  asked  for  multiracial  galleries,"  he  said. 
"I  asked  for  seating  on  a  nonsegregated  basis, 
for  freedom  for  us  to  go  anywhere  we  wanted 
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to  in  the  country,  for  the  right  to  aelect  our 
own  lodging  and  for  a  free  hand  in  raising 
money  for  the  Uganda  Seminary  School. 

"There  are  many  things  I  disagree  with 
about  South  Africa  but  I'm  a  sportsman.  Golf 
is  my  business.  Wherever  I'm  invited  111  go." 

In  the  Nigerian  open.  Elder  shot  71.  64.  87, 
65 — 287,  a  total  of  17  under  par.  in  winning 
by  five  strokes  In  a  tkeld  that  Included  eight 
members  of  the  British  Ryder  Cup  team. 

"One  thing  that  really  pleased  me,"  Elder 
said,  "is  that  when  I  was  leaving  Nigeria,  the 
officials  there  made  me  a  brother  of  the  coun- 
try. And  I  told  them  that  the  brother  will 
return  next  year  to  defend  his  title." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21, 
1970,  Mr.  Melvin  A.  Glasser,  director.  So- 
cial Security  Department,  International 
Union  of  United  AutomobUe  Workers, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  on  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization proposals.  He  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  international  union  and  the 
Health  Security  Action  Council. 

I  Include  his  testimony  as  part  of  the 

CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD : 

Testimont  on  Health  Maintemance 
Organization  s 
(By  Melvln  A.  Glasser,  director.  Social  Se- 
curity Department  International  Union, 
UAW  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hesdth, 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare) 

My  name  is  Melvln  A  Glasser.  I  am  Direc- 
tor of  the  Social  Security  Department  of  the 
International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aeroepace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) ,  and  a  member  of 
the  Health  Security  Action  Council. 

I  have  with  me  Mr.  Max  Pine,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Health  Security  Action 
CouncU  and  Mr.  Jack  Beidler,  UAW  Legisla- 
tive Director,  who  are  joining  me  In  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  you  and  the  members  of  this 
Committee  for  holding  these  hearings  on 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  This 
Committee  is  providing  a  major  service  to 
the  American  people  by  examining  in  depth 
the  many  facets  of  the  health  care  problem 
In  this  country.  As  I  hope  to  demonstrate.  It 
Is  only  through  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems In  depth,  and  dealing  with  them  con- 
currently and  In  an  integrated  way,  that  we 
can  provide  effective  solutions. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss HMO's  for  I  have  been  associated  with 
them  for  many  years.  I  am  a  Board  member 
of  the  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
and  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Community  Health  Association  of  Detroit 
Initially  organized  under  UAW  leadership, 
and  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Board, 
which  is  associated  with  the  Community 
Health  Association. 

Over  the  years  our  Union  has  played  a  key 
role  In  helping  to  Initiate,  organize,  or  en- 
coiwage  development  of  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice programs  in  a  number  of  communities 
in  the  U.S.  and  in  Canada.  Our  members  are 
participants  in  prepaid  group  practice  plans 
In  eleven  communities.  Our  stake  In  them 
is  substantial  and  our  conviction  about  their 
essential  soundness  has  been  supported  by 
the  willingness  of  our  Officers  and  Board  to 
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invest  significant  sums  of  mooey  In  thetr 
programs.  We  believe,  with  the  AduUnistnt. 
tton  and  the  sponsors  of  S.  1182.  these  or- 
ganizations  hold  high  promise  of  providing 
better  quality,  more  accessible,  and  more  eco- 
nomical health  services  than  are  generally 
available  today. 

And  the  need  for  these  kinds  of  organia* 
tlons  was  never  greater.  Measured  by  any 
iade.x  we  can  devise — ^life  expectancy.  Infant 
mortality,   incidence  of  disease  or  quanuty 

or  quality  of  health  care  services  available 

the  health  of  the  American  people  Is  de- 
teriorating In  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries. Two  years  ago  President  Nixon  reoog- 
nlzed  the  growing  health  care  danger  when 
he  said — and  I  quote — -"We  face  a  maastve 
crisis  in  this  area  and  unless  action  Is  taken 
both  administratively  and  legislatively  to 
meet  that  crisis  within  the  next  two  to  three 
years,  we  will  have  a  breakdown  of  our  medi- 
cal care  system  which  would  have  conse- 
quences affecting  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  country." 

The  Administration  states  the  "comer- 
stone"  of  Its  program  to  avoid  the  break- 
down is  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion. The  President's  healfi  message,  and 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Richardson  and 
.Assistant  Secretary  DuVal  warms  the  hearts 
of  many  of  us  who  for  a  number  of  years 
have  been  pointing  to  the  advantages  of 
prepaid  group  practice,  now  dubbed  with  a 
more  marketable  phrase.  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations. 

For  example,  they  point  to  the  lower  hos- 
pital utilization  of  group  practice  subscrib- 
ers, lower  rates  of  surgery,  lower  annual 
costs,  which  at  the  same  time  produce  more 
favorable  results  In  terms  of  a  variety  of 
health  Indices — premature  births,  Infant 
mortality,  mortality  of  the  elderly — than  ths 
outcomes  of  traditional  modes  of  medical 
practice. 

The  President  had  even  more  glowing 
praise  for  the  accomplishments  of  group 
practice  organizations.  Comparing  prepaid 
group  practice  with  what  the  President  de- 
scribes as  the  prevailing,  illogical,  inefficient 
and  Isolated  system,  Mr.  Nixon  observes  that: 
"Some  seven  million  Americans  are  now 
enrolled  in  HMO's  and  their  number  U 
growing.  Studies  show  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing high  quality  care  at  a  significantly  lower 
cost.  .  .  .  Patients  and  practitioners  alike 
are  enthusiastic  at>out  this  organizational 
concept.  So  U  this  AdminUtratitm.  .  .  ." 
(E.niphasls  added.) 

With  all  this  glowing  rhetoric  regarding 
prepaid  group  practice,  why  are  we  concerned 
about  this  aspect  of  the  President's  program. 
Precisely  because  we  believe  It  is  largely 
rhetoric,  with  little  substance. 

The  first  and  pterhaps  most  distressing 
weakness  in  the  Administration's  proposal 
in  S.  1182  is  that  it  does  not  recognize  the 
essential  interrelationship  of  financing  and 
organization  of  health  services.  It  proposes 
that  a  very  small  boy  do  a  man's  Job.  I  won- 
der what  the  stockholders  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion would  think  of  a  corporation  executive 
who  proposed  to  bring  about  a  major  redesign 
of  an  enterprise  which  spends  $70  bllllMi 
annually,  with  the  Investment  of  1^3  million, 
that  is  with  0  03*^  of  annual  operating  rev- 
enue. At  the  same  time  the  proposal  In- 
corporates payment  of  $70  billion  in  Incen- 
tives to  keep  the  "system"  operating  the 
way  It  has  been;  but  this  U  in  essence  what 
the  Administration's  HMO  plan  does. 

S  1182  calls  for  HMO's  "to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  services,  IndtKilng 
institutional  services,  efficiently,  effectively, 
an-l  economically."  But  when  one  lookB 
at  existing  prepaid  group  practice  plaa* 
which  provide  reasonably  comprehensive 
health  serv-ices,  including  preventive  serrloes, 
the  funds  required  by  these  plans  for  on- 
going operations  are  greatly  in  excess  of  thos* 
the  Administration  is  proposing  be  *v*ll»bk 
in  Its  health  insurance  financing  bills. 
For      example:      Various      Administration 
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spokesmen  have  suggested  that  the  family 
premiums  under  .he  National  lealth  Insur- 
iince  Standards  Act  would  run  between  $360- 
•390  per  annum.  The  individual,  of  course, 
would  be  required  In  addition  to  pay  sub- 
stantial co-lnsuranoe  and  deduetll>les. 

On  analysis  the  average  Family  Health  In- 
sun.nce  Program  will  cost  between  t600-$600 
per  family  per  annum;  largely  because  the 
cjbis  of  providing  health  care  to  the  dlsad- 
vaiiiaged  are  understandably  higher. 

Therefore,  by  the  AdmlnistratioD  figures, 
which  provides  that  HMO's  may  receive  up  to 
95  of  the  standard  insurance  premiums, 
the  great  bulk  of  covered  families  would  have 
ava:Ub!e  $370  per  annum,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged J570  per  annum.  These  figures  need 
to  be  iooiced  at  as  a  baseline  for  HMO  pro- 
gram C  JStS. 

The  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  in 
its  recently  negotiated  contract  with  the 
M.:ssachusetts  Department  of  Welfare  Is  re- 
ceiving $737  per  annum  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  represents  a  20%  reduction  in  rates 
charged  in  the  previous  year.  The  Commu- 
nity Health  Association  of  Detroit  iias  offered 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services 
a  contract  to  provide  prepaid  group  practice 
services  to  the  disadvantaged  at  approxi- 
mately $15  per  Individual  per  month  or  a 
family  rate  of  $720  per  annum.  The  Kaiser 
Plan  of  Portland.  Oregon,  a  wril  established 
Plan  with  a  great  deal  of  experience  In  work- 
ing with  the  economics  of  medical  care, 
probably  h.is  the  lowest  rates  for  medical 
care  for  the  indigent  of  any  HMO  in  the 
country.  Its  base  rate  Is  $50  per  month  to 
which  they  add  $7.60  for  administration, 
record  keeping  and  for  certain  outreach 
functions,  bringing  the  total  premium  to 
$690  per  annum. 

Finally,  the  UAW  negotiated  health  plans 
with  the  auto  companies  provide  less  than 
comprehensive  benefits,  in  that  they  do  not 
Include  out-of-hoepltal,  hooae  and  offloe 
physician  services,  h<»ne  health  services,  vis- 
ual services,  or  preventive  services.  The  an- 
nual composite  premium  (combining  single 
and  family  premiums)  for  UAW-GM  workers 
in  Michigan  this  year  is  $672.  This  figure 
should  be  compared  with  the  maximum  of 
$370  to  be  made  available  under  the  Admin- 
istration's basic  insurance  proposal. 

The  burden  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Is  to  document  the  view  the  HMO's  are 
meaningless  unless  they  have  members.  The 
funds  available  in  the  Administration's 
health  Insurance  proposal  will  simply  not 
provide  anywhere  near  what  is  required  to 
support  HMOs  on  a  continuing  basts. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  two  possible 
replies  to  this  assertion.  The  first  is  that  con- 
sumers will  help  pay  for  the  costs  through 
co-insurance  and  deductibles.  For  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  this  is  largely  inapplica- 
ble. If  they  had  the  funds  to  share  in  the  costs 
of  medical  care  they  would  probably  not  be 
eligible  for  the  PHE  program  in  the  first 
place.  Furthermore.  It  goes  directly  counter 
to  the  purpose  of  the  HMO  to  suggest  that 
economic  deterrents  would  be  Introduced  to 
delay  the  Individual  from  using  preventive 
health  services  and  from  going  for  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Ekx>nomic  deter- 
rents may  be  sound  In  automobile  Insurance; 
they  are  not  where  human  lives  are  at  stake. 

The  second  proposition  that  is  frequently 
advanced  Is  that  labor  unions  and  other 
groups  wotild  be  free  to  buy  supplementary 
insurance  to  make  up  for  the  serious  shortage 
In  funds  in  the  administration's  proposal. 
This  too,  however.  Is  unrealistic.  In  any  num- 
ber of  communities  where  we  have  attempted 
to  develop  prepaid  group  practice  plans  we 
found  that  either  the  nature  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  or  the  economics  of 
the  Industry  involved  would  not  provide  suf- 
ficient premiums  to  oover  the  cost  of  an  HMO 
program.  Most  workers  would  have  to  p«y 
very  subctantui  out-of-poflket  additional 
monthly  premiums  to  Join  these  HMO's.  This 
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is  a  dlslDoentive  to  HMO  development.  It  Is 
a  problem  In  Providence,  RJ.  today. 

Almost  9  years  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  personally  Involved  In  Boston,  Mass. 
in  attempting  to  get  labor  and  other  con- 
sumer groups  togettier  to  organise  a  prepaid 
group  practice  program.  I  failed — not  because 
there  was  l«ck  of  Interest  or  support.  Tliere 
sUnply  were  not  enough  funds  In  the  private 
Insurance  premiums  then  being  paid  to  sup- 
port a  health  maintenance  organization.  Un- 
der the  auapioes  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  a  splendid  program  has  now  been  or- 
ganiaed  in  Boston.  It  continues  to  have  great 
difficulties  in  bringing  in  enough  members  to 
make  it  economically  viable,  due  to  the  same 
factors  I  encountered  9  years  ago. 

We  la  the  labor  movement  believe  in 
HMO's.  We  support  them.  Our  experience  of 
many  years  convinces  us  that  they  cannot  be 
developed  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  health 
insurance  programs.  Unless  they  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  sound,  properly  financed  pro- 
gram, they  are  likely  to  offer  promise  com- 
bined with  disappointment. 

When  it  comes  to  providing  initial  support 
to  pl&n,  organize  and  institute  HMO's,  again 
I  regret  to  state  there  is  more  form  than 
substance  in  S.  1182.  In  the  evaluation  of 
Dr.  John  R.  Hogness.  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  "the  HMO  provisions,  as  cur- 
rently conceived,  constitute  sub-optimal 
support  in  many  ways  and  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  majcn'  threat  to  the  Insurance 
industry  at  this  time.  .  .  .". 

The  Administration  proposes  to  make 
available  some  $23  million  to  plan  and  Ini- 
tiate approximately  100  HMO's.  In  addition. 
Secretary  Richardson  proposed  that  $22  mil- 
lion be  made  available  to  cover  the  early 
start  up  period  in  which  members'  premi- 
ums do  not  cover  the  salaries  and  operating 
expenses  of  health  plans.  These  figures  ex- 
clude hospital  bed  construction. 

Since  the  Administration  believes  it  will 
be  possible  to  start  100  HMO's  in  the  first 
year  or  so,  by  Dr.  DuVal's  estimate  some- 
where between  $100  million  and  $250  mil- 
lion wiil  be  required  for  the  early  start  up 
period,  not  the  $22  million  to  which  Secre- 
tary Richardson  earlier  testified.  The  dis- 
crepancy is  so  great  that  one  questions  the 
realism  of  the  planning.  Furthermore,  the 
experience  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Columbia,  Mary- 
land and  Boston,  Massachusetts  Indicates 
that  the  $280,(X>0  planning  funds  are  far  too 
low,  and  the  year  or  so  for  organizing  is  cer- 
tainly not  borne  out  by  current  experience. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  caiairman,  Mto  Com- 
munity Health  Association  of  Detroit  took 
some  four  years  to  plan  and  orgaoiize,  and 
required  an  investment  from  the  UAW  of 
$7,600,000  to  make  It  a  viable  institution. 
This  included  the  purchase  and  remodeling 
of  a  170  bed  hoopital. 

One  of  the  most  recently  developed  and 
carefully  planned  HMO's,  the  Community 
Health  Care  Center  Plan  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  has  been  in  the  planning  and 
development  stages  for  over  four  3rears.  It 
has  made  no  Investment  In  hospital  beds 
because  It  will  be  tislng  the  Tale  Medical 
School  hospital.  It  will  admit  its  first  pa- 
tient early  this  fall.  Its  cost  to  date  Is  esti- 
mated at  $4,669,000. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  that  troubles  us  Is  the  wide  open 
Invitation  that  la  given  to  profit-oriented 
financial  interests  to  come  into  the  field. 
Yesterday,  Dr.  Duval  stated,  "the  HMO  con- 
cept is  baaed  upon  the  same  principles  as 
the  established  prepaid  group  practice  plans 
embodied  In  su<A  groups  as  the  Group  Health 
Association  In  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plans  on  the  West 
Coast."  I  do  not  believe  the  Administration's 
sp<Ae8men  and  those  of  us  who  bav«  been 
associated  with  prepaid  group  prmctloe  ovar 
Va»  years  have  the  same  understanding  of 
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the  principles.  Financial  Interests  and  Insur- 
ance com  ponies  make  investments  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  profits  in  return.  Health 
programs  make  Investments  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  health  returns. 

We  are  deeply  owioemed  that  the  many 
profit-oriented  groups  who  are  now  studying 
the  HMO's  in  S.  1182  and  negotiating  with 
HEW.  see  them  as  devices  to  make  a  "quick 
buck"  while  receiving  "start  up"  support 
from  the  taxpayer.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
these  private  enterprise  corporations  will  be 
directed  to  quality  performance. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
your  Committee's  knowledge  of  the  serious 
problems  created  for  the  health  cere 
system  when  90' ;  of  the  nursing  home 
beds  in  this  country  are  privately  owned  and 
operated  for  profit  and  are  almost  continu- 
ally being  expoeed  as  institutions  which 
often  provide  miserable  patient  care,  should 
raise  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  profit - 
making  bekmgs  in  health  services.  The  re- 
ports of  the  inadequate,  slipshod  and  often 
erroneous  findings  of  private  for  profit  labo- 
ratories paid  by  Medicaid  and  Medicare  raise 
further  doubts.  TTiese  experiences,  and  the 
dubious  ethics  and  escalating  costs  when 
physicians  directly  or  indirectly  have  finan- 
cial interests  in  drug  stores  and  health  care 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  stockmarket 
manipulations  of  private  corporations  who 
entered  the  health  care  field  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  public  funds  available  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  should  cause  the 
Congress  to  pause  a  long  time  before  these 
evils  are  perpetuated  through  the  health 
maintenance  mechanism. 

It  is  our  view  that  health  is  not  simply 
another  commodity  available  In  the  free 
marketplaoe  like  soft  drinks  and  washing 
machines.  It  cannot  and  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  values  of  those  whose  motives  are 
fiscal  rather  than  human. 

And  It  concerns  us.  as  I  believe  It  will  your 
Committee,  that  there  appears  to  be  every 
likelihood  that  it  would  be  the  "for  profit" 
HMO's  which  would  receive  major  stimulus, 
leaving  relatively  little  of  the  avaUable  funds 
for  non-profit  health  oriented  prepaid  group 
practice  developments. 

Yesterday,  Dr.  DuVal  testified  that  60  new 
HMO's  can  be  planned  and  50  others  begin 
operations  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  Yet 
I  call  to  your  attention  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  general  public  has  yet  been 
let  in  on  the  regulations,  the  guidelines,  or 
the  standards  to  be  required  of  HMO's.  It  is 
not  reassuring  to  speculate  about  the  type 
of  HMO  program  which  may  receive  generous 
supfKirt. 

We  can  well  imagine  a  string  of  HMO's 
being  developed  and  franchlsed  around  the 
country,  like  McDonald's  hamburgers,  for  the 
benefit  of  profit-motivated  HMO  manage- 
ment, and  with  the  government  underwrit- 
ing the  costs. 

Never  mind  the  absence  of  quality  con- 
trols. 

Never  mind  the  strong  encouragement  of 
such  socially  abhorrent  practices  as  experi- 
ence-rating in  which  the  sick,  the  poor,  and 
the  minorities  are  not  wanted. 

Never  mind  even  the  additional  costs,  for 
enrolUng  the  healthy  will  not  provide  relief 
for  the  sick.  And  we  have  25  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  private  insurance  industry 
wliich  has  d'smonstrated  again  and  again 
their  use  of  selective  underwriting  to  assure 
that  they  can  and  wUl  select  the  good  risks 
for  their  programs. 

There  is  deep  oonoem  among  many  of  us 
who  have  worked  In  this  field  for  years  over 
the  absence  of  defined  standards,  the  loose- 
ness of  participation  requirements  and  the 
(^>en  InvltaUon  for  the  profit-makers  to  move 
in  on  the  taxpayers. 

If  the  puipoas  of  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organlxatloa  propoaal  la  to  be  reallaed,  It  la 
Important  that  botli  eonaumen  and  provM- 
ers  at  health  oare  aar  i  Itwa  hare  affective  In- 
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oentlves  to  cause  them  to  develop  and  to 
Join  HMO's.  However,  In  our  Judgment,  the 
Administration's  program  provides  no  such 
Incentives.  Indeed  as  each  new  piece  of  evi- 
dence emerges  In  the  form  of  Administration 
testimony,  one  sees  greater  reliance  on  the 
existing  system  and  the  sUtus  quo,  than  on 
HMO's. 

There  U  evidence  neither  in  S.  1183  nor 
In  the  Administration's  statements  to  date 
that  consumers  are  to  have  any  meaningful 
role  in  the  development  of  the  new  pro- 
grama.  We  believe  every  HMO  which  re- 
ceives any  support  from  public  funds  should 
be  required  to  have  substantial  consumer 
participation  from  the  onset  of  planning 
to  the  operation  of  the  program. 

In  reporting  on  the  chaotic  and  crisis 
ridden  conditions  In  health  care  in  this 
country,  the  Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry 
into  Health  Services  in  Am<>rlca  last  year 
stated  "consumers  have  no  real  or  effec- 
tive role  in  the  planning,  organization,  or 
delivery  of  health  care.  Providers  and  other 
health  care  professionals  are  firmly  in  control 
of  our  health  care  delivery  system.  Consum- 
ers and  providers,  because  they  are  pursuing 
different  and  usually  competing  interests, 
are  often  at  odds  in  determining  what 
health  services  are  needed  and  how  they 
should  be  delivered." 

S.I  182  perpetuates  this  Inequity.  In  1971 
it  is  not  likely,  in  our  Judgment,  that  new 
health  programs  will  succeed  without  mean- 
ingful  consumer   participation. 

We  feel  obligated,  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
bring  to  your  attention  our  grave  misgivings 
about  the  concept  of  providing  priority  in 
S.  1182  to  "medically  underserved  areas".  Our 
experience  with  poverty  health  programs  for 
the  poor  leads  us  to  believe  that  HMO's,  as 
embodied  in  this  Bill,  will  further  perpetuate 
the  separate  but  less  equal  system  of  health 
care  for  the  p)oor  we  have  in  this  country. 
Our  extensive  contacts  with  the  poor  and 
with  minority  groups  convince  us  they  do 
not  wish  to  have  sp>eclal  services.  They  wish 
to  share  in  decent  services  which  all  Ameri- 
cans should  have.  Furthermore,  experience  in 
attempting  to  organize  health  care  programs 
for  so-called  disadvantaged  areas  again  and 
again  has  demonstrated  that  It's  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  ever  possible,  to  develop  quality 
services  in  Isolation,  no  matter  how  much 
money  is  expended  on  them.  The  many  stud- 
ies of  the  public  charity  hospitals — Bellevue 
In  New  York  City.  Cook  County  in  Chicago, 
and  LA  County  In  California — provide  strik- 
ing evidence  that  expenditures  of  large 
sums  for  health  care  of  poor  people  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  health  system  are 
counter   productive. 

In  addition,  this  is  the  most  expensive 
way  of  providing  prepaid  health  services. 
When  HMO's  spread  costs  over  the  good 
risks  and  the  poor  risks  far  better  assurance 
Is  given  to  the  economic  viability  of  the 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  highly  crit- 
ical of  the  Administration's  HMO  pro- 
posal— not  because  we  wish  to  be  negative, 
but  because  we  believe  in  its  objectives. 
Based  on  substantial  experience,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  objectives  of  this  proposal 
cannot  be  achieved  apart  from  the  objec- 
tives of  the  complex  of  health  insurance 
proposals  before  you.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  absence  of  sound  standards,  the  open 
Invitation  to  profit-making  organizations  to 
feed  further  at  the  public  trough,  the 
absence  of  consumer  participation,  the  lack 
of  realism  in  financial  and  organizational 
planning,  and  the  further  encouragement  of 
separate  programs  for  the  poor,  make  it 
highly  unlikely  that  S.1182  can  be  anything 
other  than  smother  diversion,  another  small 
program  of  limited  usefulneas. 

But  we  have  not  come  here  today  simply 
to  be  negative;  we  believe  In  HMO's.  We 
believe  it  Is  crucially  Important  that  the  sys- 
tem for  the  organization  and  the  delivery 
of  health  services  in  this  country  be  restruc- 
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tured.  There  la  before  the  Congreea  a  pro- 
posal which  we  are  convinced  will  develop 
HMO's  more  rapidly  and  more  realistically 
and  bring  about  the  other  eaeentlal  chaogM 
In  America's  healtji  care  system.  This  Is  the 
Health  Security  Bill  S.  3  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Organized  labor  and  dozens  of  other  oon- 
Bumer,  professional  and  civil  rights  groups 
are  supporting  this  BiU  because  it  deals 
realistically  with  financing  and  restructuring 
at  the  same  time.  It  provides  for  the  leverage 
of  large  public  funds,  the  total  income  of 
the  health  care  system,  to  offer  the  Incen- 
tives to  change.  It  eeta  standards  for  new 
types  of  health  delivery  organizations.  It 
makes  possible  the  development  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  new  patterns.  It  does  not  use  the 
weight  of  massive  premium  income  to  give 
primary  support  to  the  existing  ineffective 
solo  practice,  fee-for-servlce  system,  al- 
though it  enables  It  to  continue  for  those 
who  wish  It.  It  eradicates  the  concept  of 
separate  but  less  equal  services  in  health 
care.  Through  the  Resources  Development 
Fund,  it  makes  available  annually  srums  of 
money  far  in  excess  of  those  proposed  by 
the  Administration  to  encourage  Innovative 
experimentation  and  change. 

It  Is  the  only  health  program  before  the 
Congress  which  provides  universal  coverage, 
comprehensive  and  equal  benefits  for  all. 
and  effective  controls  on  both  the  costs  and 
the  quality  of  health  services. 

There  are  some,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  have 
questioned  S.  3  because  It  Is  too  ambitious, 
because  they  believe  that  change  should  be 
brought  about  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Our 
examination  of  S  1182  today.  I  believe,  is  a 
convincing  case  illustration  that  the  piece- 
meal   approach    Is   self-defeating. 

Bagehot,  the  British  historian,  once  said  it 
Is  not  possible  to  get  across  a  chasm  In  two 
leaps.  America  faces  a  chasm  In  Us  health 
care. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  which  has 
done  such  excellent  work  in  informing 
the  public  about  issues  in  public  health, 
has  developed  an  analysis  of  health 
maintenance  organization  proposals  now 
before  the  Congress. 

I  include  the  analysis  as  part  of  the 
Congressional  Recorb: 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations:   A 
Policy  Papek 

I.  iNraoDucnoN 

In  response  to  the  widely  recognized  crisis 
In  American  health  services,  various  recom- 
mendations have  been  offered  to  modify  the 
"delivery  system."  In  tandem  wlt^  some  type 
of  national  health  insurance.  It  Is  proposed 
that  organizations  be  established  to  assure 
responsibility  for  the  total  health  care  of 
defined  populations,  on  the  basis  of  fixed 
annual  contracts. 

The  concept  of  these  organizations  is  not 
new.  With  varying  degrees  of  comprehensive- 
ness, they  have  functioned  in  the  past  and 
are  functioning  under  the  designation  of 
"prepaid  group  practice  plans,"  "health  co- 
operatives," "medical  foundations,"  "com- 
prehensive health  Insurance  programs,"  or  by 
other  names.  With  somewhat  wider  implica- 
tions on  their  role,  these  organizations  are 
now  being  designated  by  the  current  federal 
administration  as  "health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations" and  special  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  promote  their  for- 
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matlon  (e.g.  oand  Congress,  H.R.  Sei6,  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Aasistanoe 
Act  of  1971.)  The  Health  Security  Bill  (jn- 
troduced  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  as 
8.  3  in  the  92nd  Congress)  speaks  of  them 
as  "comprehensive  health  service  organia- 
tlons."  The  "Amerlplan"  proposed  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  calls  for 
"health  care  corporations  "  to  be  organized 
in  each  state.  To  generally  describe  these 
various  types  of  health  entity,  this  document 
win  speak  of  "health  maintenance  organlza- 
tions'  (HMO),  since  this  phrase  has  gained 
wide  currency. 

II.    BASIC    POUCY 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
considers  the  encouragement  of  effective 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations,  as  de- 
fined In  this  document,  as  sound  policy 
for  the  production  of  the  public  health 
Within  the  definition  of  HMO,  however  a 
wide  range  of  features,  with  greater  or 
lesser  soundness.  Is  possible.  This  document 
wUl  discuss  the  major  Issues  Involved  In 
terms  of  (a)  financial  support,  (b)  services 
(c)  population  coverage,  (d)  patterns  of 
delivery,  (e)  sponsorship,  (f)  special  safe- 
guards   required,    and    (g)     implementation. 

With  respect  to  each  feature,  the  general 
Issues  will  be  defined,  followed  by  a  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion on  the  issues.  Some  of  the  Issues  are 
complex  and  elusive,  so  that  It  Is  only  feasible 
to  suggest  a  general  policy  orientation,  the 
details  of  which  would  require  decision  at 
future  times  and  places. 

Relevant  to  this  policy  statement  on 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations,  the 
APHA  must  emphasize  that  personal  health 
services  are  only  a  part  of  the  total  health 
protection  of  Individuals;  provision  of  a  safe 
and  healthful  environment  is  fundamental  at 
the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  basic  depend- 
ence of  health  on  the  total  social  setting 
in  the  community  and  nation  must  never 
be  overlooked. 

in.    FINANCIAL    SUPPORT 

The  current  wave  of  Interest  In  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  has  arisen  In 
connection  with  the  mounting  discussion  of 
national  health  Insurance.  With  observation 
of  rising  expenditures  for  medical  care,  and 
anticipation  of  a  shift  of  greater  shares  of 
these  from  the  private  to  the  public  sector 
of  the  economy,  there  Is  mounting  con- 
cern that  the  money  be  wisely  spent.  HMOs 
are  seen  as  a  mechanism  for  promoting  thU 
objective. 

Yet  there  Is  a  danger  that  an  HMO  move- 
ment might  be  promoted  as  a  diversionary 
strategy,  in  substitution  for  national  health 
Insurance.  While  HMOs  have  value,  there- 
fore, under  various  forms  of  economic  sup- 
port. It  is  important  that  their  development 
be  promoted  in  association  with  and  not 
In  place  of  a  program  of  national  health 
Insurance. 

The  HMO  Idea  represents.  Indeed,  a  com- 
bination of  a  financial  arrangement  with  a 
health  care  delivery  system.  The  financial 
arrangements.  Including  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  amounts  of  payment,  are  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  the  HMO. 

Methods  of  pajrment  for  medical  care  in 
the  prevailing  health  system,  based  on  con- 
cepts of  cost  or  charge  reimbursement,  fall 
to  provide  Incentives  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. Financial  arrangements  and  methods 
of  payment  should  properly  stress  economy 
and  efficiency,  without  loss  of  quality.  This 
requires  adherence  to  the  principles  of  pre- 
pa>'ment  of  a  fixed  amoimt  for  a  designated 
period  of  time,  using  appropriate  budgeting 
or  other  prospective  plans,  and  calculated  on 
a  per-person  or  per-famlly  basis. 

Some  proposals  would  base  the  per  captt* 
premium  jMyments  on  an  amount  calcu- 
lated as  a  certain  percentage  (e.g.  95  per* 
cent)  of  the  expenditures  (actuarially  ad- 
Justed)     for    covered    services    rendered    to 
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beneficiaries  in  an  area  through  ordinary 
non-HMO-type  arrangements.  Such  finan- 
cial arrangements,  however,  ought  not  to 
discriminate  against  HMO  development  In 
areas  that  are  currently-setrved  or  which 
have  low  per  capita  expenditures  for  health 
care  at  present. 

APHA  Recommendation.  Whether  or  not 
national  health  insurance,  ooverlng  the  en- 
tire population  for  a  wide  range  of  benefits, 
is  enacted,  there  is  great  value  in  promo- 
tion of  effective  HMOs. 

To  reach  the  populations  in  greatest  need 
of  health  care  and  to  have  stability,  with 
potential  for  sound  growth,  it  is  Important 
that  HMOs  be  provided  adequate  and  con- 
tinuing financial  support.  Therefore  they 
should  preferably  be  promoted  under  the 
umbrella  of  a  program  of  national  health 
insurance,  covering  everyone  with  economic 
protection  for  comprehensive   services. 

Regarding  detailed  financial  arrangements 
(or  support  of  HMOs,  they  should  be  paid  in 
advance  on  a  per  capita  (Including  per  fam- 
ily )  basis  for  the  services  coming  under  their 
responslbLllty.  The  premium  payable  should 
be  calculated  by  the  HMO  to  be  reasonably 
related  to  the  budgeted  needs  of  the  orga- 
nization— this  amount  to  be  negotiated  with 
the  purchasers  of  HMO  services.  With  respect 
to  financial  support  from  governmental  pro- 
grams for  their  beueficlarles,  payments  could 
be  based  on  amounts  less  than,  equal  to,  or 
more  than  the  average  expenditures  of  the 
program  In  an  area  for  the  range  of  covered 
services  provided  through  non-HMO  arrange 
ments.  Determination  of  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  equal  or  higher  capitation 
payments  In  an  area  should  depend  on  the 
need  for  encouraging  location  of  an  HMO  In 
that  area  or  on  the  adequacy  of  current  ex- 
penditures for  covered  services  In  the  area. 

IV.    SEB  VICES 

A  Health  Maintenance  Organization  should 
theoretically  take  responsibility  for  a  totally 
comprehensive  &oope  of  personal  health  serv- 
ices. "This  responsibility  could  be  assumed  by 
either  (a)  direct  provision  of,  or  (b)  arrange- 
ment for,  the  health  services,  or  (c)  both 
these  methods. 

The  range  of  possible  services  may  be  de- 
fined along  several  dimensions.  In  terms  of 
a  time  sequence,  they  may  be  categorized  as: 
(a)  health  promotive  and  piwentlTe,  (b) 
diagnostic,  (c)  emergency,  (d)  acute  medical 
care,  (e)  long-term  care,  and  (f)  rehabilita- 
tion. In  terms  of  place  of  care,  the  benefits 
may  be  categorized  as  (a)  ambulatory,  (b) 
In-patient,  and  (c)  home  care. 

As  a  practical  matter,  health  service  pro- 
grams usually  find  It  necessary  to  categonse 
benefits  along  still  another  dimension — the 
technical  modality  involved  in  the  delivery 
of  the  service.  By  this  dimension,  a  full  range 
of  personal  health  services  would  Include  the 
following: 

(1)  Health  education,  case  finding,  and 
other  preventive  services — including  envi- 
ronmental health  services  insofar  as  neces- 
sary; 

(2)  Primary  health  care  (Including  serv- 
ices of  physicians,  nurses  and  allied  health 
personnel)  In  the  office  or  clinic,  the  hos- 
pital, or  the  home — including  emergency 
care; 

(3)  Specialist  physician  care  (Including 
services  of  allied   health   peraonnel)    at   aU 

places; 

(4)  Hospitalization  In  short-term  general 
hospitals; 

(5)  Long-term  hospitalization  in  general 
and  special  (mental,  tuberculosis,  etc.)  in- 
stitutions; 

(C)   Complete  dental  care; 

(7)  Laboratory,  radiological,  and  other 
special  diagnostic  examinations  (EKO.  EEO. 
etc.): 

(8)  Radiation  and  other  special  therapies; 

(9)  Prescribed  drugs  (including  blood  ad- 
ministration) ; 
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(10)  Skilled  nursing  home  or  extended 
care  facility  serrlees; 

(11)  Home  health  servloes; 

( 12)  Ambulatory  mental  health  servloes; 

(13)  ActlT*  In-patlent  psychiatric  care; 

(14)  Special  nursing  servloes;  Including  al- 
lied nursing  personnel; 

(15)  BehabUitatlve  servloes,  including 
physical,  occupational,  and  speech  therapy; 

(IS)   Vision  care,  including  eyeglasses; 

(17)  Prosthetic  appliances  and  equipment 
(hearing  aids,  braces,  wheelchairs,  etc.); 

(18)  Medical -social  services; 

(19)  Podiatry  servloes: 

(20)  Transportation  to  services,  when 
medlcaUy  necessary,  including  ambulances; 

(21)  Other  services,  such  as  nutritional 
consultation. 

It  Is  evident  that  any  listing  of  this  type 
entails  certain  logical  inconsistencies.  Virtu- 
ally all  the  above  categories  of  servioe  have 
Implications  for  prevention  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon,  as  well  as  for  diagnostic  and  curative 
purposes,  even  though  special  services  for 
prevention  and  rehabUltatlon  (categories  1 
and  16)  are  identified  separately,  "niese  se- 
mantic difficulties  spring  from  the  pluralistic 
nature  of  our  health  care  system,  and  they 
will  hopefully  disappear  as  a  more  integrated 
and  comprehensive  system  Is  developed. 

With  respect  to  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations, all  the  above  services  may  be 
offered  (directly  or  indirectly)  within  a  cer- 
tain geographic  area  where  the  HMO  is  lo- 
cated. Special  arrangements  would  then  be 
necessary  for  "out-of-area  benefits,"  when 
an  HMO  beneficiary  Is  away  from  this  home 
area  or  Is  referred  elsewhere  for  certain 
services. 

APHA  Recommendation.  As  a  general  pol- 
icy, the  APHA  favors  the  widest  possible 
scope  of  direct  service  (rather  than  Indirect 
arrangement  for  them)   by  the  HMO. 

In  practice,  this  ideal  policy  will  doubt- 
less require  adjustments  to  various  social 
and  environmental  realities.  In  any  event,  an 
HMO  should  always  stress  preventive  serv- 
ice, early  medical  care,  and  continuity  over 
time.  It  should  also  take  an  active  rather 
than  passive  approach  to  health  services, 
reaching  out  to  identify  the  needs  of  its 
members. 

As  a  minimum  desirable  array  of  services 
for  which  the  HMO  would  take  financial  re- 
sponsibility, the  APHA  reoommends  the  fol- 
lowing : 

( 1 )  Health  education ,  case  finding  and 
other  preventive  services,  as  above; 

(2)  Primary    health    care,    as    above; 

(3 )  Specialist  care,  as  above; 

(4)  Hospitalization  In  short-term  general 
hospitals: 

(5)  laboratory,  radiological,  and  other 
special  diagnostic  examinations; 

(8)    Ambulatory  mental  health  service; 
(7)   Prescribed  drugs  (Including  blood  ad- 
ministration  costs),    preferably    by    generic 
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(8)  Soltatole  mltemativeB  to  active  care  in 
a  general  hospital  (In  skilled  nursing  homes 
or  (»ganlBed  home  care  programs) ,  but  not 
solely  custodial  In  purpose; 

(0)  Radiation  therapry; 

(10)  Dental  care,  exclusive  of  purely  cos- 
metic orthodontics; 

(11)  nehabUltatlon  services,  lixHudlng 
physical,  occupational,  and  speech  therapy; 

(12)  Vision  care.  Including  eyeglasses; 

(13)  Prosthetic  appliances,  as  defined 
above: 

(14)  Ambulance  services,  when  necessary: 

(15)  Medical    social    services. 

All  the  above  servloes  shotild  be  available 
on  a  94-hour  basis,  as  may  be  necessary  and 
should  maintain  high  quality  standards.  It 
Is  to  be  noted  that  no  limit  of  days  Is  sug- 
gested for  general  hospital  care;  this  should 
be  a  matter  for  medical  determination.  In- 
stitutional oare.  hoirerer,  would  not  be  a 
minimum    requirement    for    HMOa.    except 


when  this  is  an  alternative  for  active  care 
in  a  general  hospital. 

With  respect  to  each  of  the  16  categories 
of  service  Usted,  direct  provision  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  HMO  la  the  preferred  mecha- 
nism; Indirect  arrangen^nt,  through  some 
form  of  sub-contract  or  agreement  with  in- 
dependent  providers,   is   the   second   choice. 

All  of  the  above  15  types  of  service,  it  is 
realized,  mlg'ht  not  be  immediately  Xeasible 
for  an  HMO,  either  because  of  lack  of  avail- 
able resources  or  the  inabUity  at  an  enroUed 
population  to  purchase  them.  Insofar  as  this 
is  true,  the  first  8  services  listed  are  proposed 
by  the  APHA  as  an  absolute  mtnirrmm  for 
HMO  validation,  t>eyond  these,  the  sequen- 
tial order  of  services  listed  should  guide  de- 
cisions on  HMO  development.  With  respect 
to  services  not  included  In  the  above  list, 
however  (e.g.  mental  hospital  care  or  podia- 
try), indirect  arrang«nents  for  services 
would  be  acceptable.  Such  supplemental 
services  need  not  be  under  the  flri«t\4-jni  re- 
sponsiblUty  of  the  HMO. 

V.    POPULATIOK    COVERACX 

A  key  feature  of  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations Is  the  assumption  of  continuing 
responsibility  for  the  health  care  of  a  defined 
(Kipulatlon  at  all  Mnve.s  It  follows  that  people 
must,  in  some  feasible  way,  be  enroUed  In 
the  H&IO,  and  they  must  be  acces^ble  to  its 
services. 

Under  traditional  American  principles  of 
"frej  choice,'"  any  person  should  be  free  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  an  HMO.  Thus,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  national  population  covered 
by  HMOs  might  vary  from  zero  to  100  per- 
cent. 

APHA  Recommendation.  As  a  general 
policy,  the  APHA  recommends  that  HMOs  be 
available  as  an  option  to  the  whole  national 
population,  and  that  people  be  encouraged 
to  enroll  in  them.  "TTie  degree  of  achieving 
this  objective  will  dep>end  on  the  efforts  at 
Implementation  (see  below). 

In  order  to  assure  the  availability  of 
HMOs  to  populations  in  medically  under- 
served  areas,  it  is  important  that  medical 
resources  be  strengthened  in  such  areas 
with  emphasis  on  provision  of  trained  man- 
power. This  reqtUres  sptecial  support  for  the 
development  and  Ibprovement  of  health  fa- 
cilities and  the  expansion  of  health  man- 
power In  inner  city  ghettoes  and  low-income 
rural  areas.  Adequate  transportation  is  also 
essential. 

At  the  same  time,  there  would  be  hazards 
In  development  of  HMOs  exclusively  for  the 
poor.  The  quality  standards  of  such  orga- 
nizations might  have  a  tendency  to  deteri- 
orate, even  with  adequate  financial  support. 
Therefore,  geographic  (area- wide)  plazuilng 
of  HMOs  should  consciously  attexopt  to  en- 
compass persons  of  a  wide  range  of  social 
classes  in  each  organization.  Obviously,  there 
should  be  no  means  test  or  any  other  bar  to 
enrollment  In  an  HMO  based  on  race,  ci«ed, 
color,  political  belief,  or  any  other  personal 
characteristic.  This  may  require  special 
measures  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  chil- 
dren and  dependent  adults. 

ITie  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  an 
HMO  Is  relevant  to  its  programmatic,  fiscal, 
and  administrative  soundness.  It  is  difficult 
now  to  state  an  absolute  number  ot  persons 
which  should  be  minimum  or  nuudmum 
HMO  enrollment.  As  a  general  policy,  the 
population  covered  within  a  particular  HMO 
should  be  large  enough  to  achieve  flacal 
soundness  ttx  the  adequate  provision  of  the 
minimum  scope  of  health  benefits  proposed 
above  (for  example,  a  large  enough  hospital 
If  such  a  facility  Is  operated  by  the  HMO). 
Por  a  maximum  size,  the  limit  should  be 
placed  at  the  limit  of  effective  oontrala  over 
quality,  acoeos,  and  economy  of  health  care. 

VI.  rATTSaMS  or  HXaLTH  CaU  aBLIT^T 

Tbere  is  an  almoat  infinite  Tarlety  of  pat- 
terns br  whldi  healtti  Mrneei  Bay  ba  deUv- 
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ered,  considering  the  many  modalities  sum- 
marized earlier  and  the  many  circumstances 
of  time  and  place.  In  brief,  however,  these 
patterns  may  be  epitomized  as  the  "individ- 
ual provider  model"  and  the  "group  provider 
model,"  which  might  be  applied  within  an 
HMO. 

The  individual  provider  model  of  physi- 
cian's care,  for  example,  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  the  United  States.  Under  this 
model,  physicians  work  in  solo  or  independ- 
ent practice,  usually  receiving  reimburse- 
ment on  a  fee-for-service  basis  (although 
other  mechanisms  of  payment  might  be  pos- 
sible). Each  pracltioner — general  1st  and  spe- 
cialist— has  certain  informal  relationships 
with  the  others.  Pee-for-service  financial 
claims  might  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  quality  control  and 
standards  before  payment. 

Similar  patterns  of  activity  apply  to  other 
types  of  health  service  under  the  Individual 
provider  model.  With  respect  to  dental  care, 
drugs,  physical  therapy,  and  other  modali- 
ties, an  HMO  could  provide  or  arrange  for 
these  services  through  individual  practi- 
tioners. Likewise  for  hospital  care,  the  In- 
dividual provider  model  would  involve  serv- 
ices by  separate  and  sovereign  hospitals  of 
different  sizes  and  functions. 

The  group  provider  model  of  physician's 
care  has  typically  been  known  as  group  prac- 
tice. Under  this  model,  physicians  work  in 
teams  of  generalists  and  specialists,  along 
with  various  allied  health  personnel.  Remu- 
neration is  principally  on  the  basis  of  draw- 
ing accounts  or  salaries  (full-time  or  part- 
time)  or  through  other  schemes  not  related 
to  units  of  service  rendered.  In  the  facility 
operated  by  the  medical  group.  It  is  feasible 
to  have  a  wide  range  of  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic equipment. 

Corresponding  patterns  could  apply  to 
other  elements  of  health  care  under  the 
group  provider  model.  Dental  care,  for  exam- 
ple, under  an  HMO,  might  be  furnished  by 
teams  of  dentists  and  allied  personnel.  More- 
over, grouping  might  apply  to  various  tech- 
nical modalities,  so  that  dentists,  pharma- 
cists, physical  therapists,  and  others  work 
together  on  the  same  team  with  physlciana. 
Hospitals,  under  the  group  provider  model'. 
would  be  part  of  a  regional  network.  In  which 
services  are  graded  according  to  the  capabil- 
ity of  each  facility.  Basically  the  group  pro- 
vider model  would  mean  coordinated  orga- 
nization, both  horizontally  and  vertically,  in- 
volving all  specialized  types  of  health  per- 
sonnel and  facilities. 

The  above  description  of  the  two  basic 
models  for  health  care  delivery  is  somewhat 
over-simplified.  In  practice,  a  particular  HMO 
might  encompass  use  of  the  Individual  pro- 
vider model  for  some  services  and  the  group 
model  for  others.  Within  one  HMO.  the  group 
model  might  be  feasible  at  certain  locations 
while  the  individual  model  (for  example,  in 
•  thinly  settled  rural  area)  might  be  best 
at  other  locations. 

APHA  Recommendation.  In  general,  the 
APHA  favors  maximum  use  of  the  group  pro- 
vider model  for  HMOs,  wherever  feasible.  It 
is  tills  pattern  which  can  best  offer  coordi- 
nated, rather  than  fragmented,  service  and 
continuous,  rather  than  episodic,  medical 
care.  Nevertheless,  it  is  recognized  that  an 
HMO  using  the  individual  provider  model 
would  still  constitute  progress  over  current 
prevailing  patterns  of  medical  care. 

The  group  provider  model  permits  maxi- 
mum use  of  anciUary  personnel,  with  appro- 
priate supervision,  in  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy. The  teamwork  of  personnel  with  various 
specialized  skills  promotes  quality  of  work 
Under  salaried  remuneration.  Incentives  for 
maximizing  services  (often  beyond  medical 
necessity)  are  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the 
IncentlTes  of  peer  review  and  merit  promo- 
tions. Bconomiea  of  scale  can  be  achieved, 
and  modem  management  techniques  can  en- 
hance  the   efficiency  of  aU   personnel.   Co- 
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ordination  among  all  the  personnel  involved 
in  health  care  permits  more  sensiUve  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  whole  patient,  as 
well  as  continuity  of  care  over  time  "The 
avaUable  evidence  suggests  that  the  group 
provider  pattern,  along  with  prepayment 
mechanism  support,  yields  lesser  rates  of  hos- 
pital use.  at  considerable  savings.  It  also  ap- 
pears to  yield  a  better  health  status  outcome, 
as  reflected  by  lower  mortality  rates  in  the 
population  served,  compared  to  matched  pop- 
ulations served  under  the  individual  pro- 
vider model. 

It  Is  realized  that  the  HMO  concept,  with 
Its   fixed  annual   contract  for  assurance  of 
health  care  to  a  population,  could  yield  econ- 
omies   under    either   the    individual    or   the 
group   provider  models.   Even   with   fee-for- 
service   remuneration   to   individual    practi- 
tioners, economies  could  be  attained  through 
proration  of  fees,  if  necessary,  under  the  con- 
straint  of   an    annual    per   capita   contract 
Moreover,   formally   organized   relationships 
among  the  various  providers  of  service  in  an 
area   would   be   necessary   under   either   the 
individual  or  group  provider  model  of  HMO 
The  objectives  of  quality  promotion,  preven- 
tion, and  coordination,  however,  could  more 
easUy  and  successfully  be  reached  under  the 
group  provider  model.  For  these  reasons  the 
APHA  favors  use  of  special  Incentives  to'  en- 
courage the  group  provider  pattern  of  health 
care  delivery  in  HMOs 


Vll.  SPONSORSHIP 

The  pattern  of  structure  and  operation  of 
an  HMO  is  bound  to  be  affected  by  the  body 
sponsoring  lu  formation.  There  are  sever^ 
t>-pes  of  existing  entity  which  might  have  po- 
tential for  sponsoring  or  becoming  health 
maintenance  organizations.  Among  these  are- 

(1)  Consumer  associations  (Including  labor 
iinionsi: 

(2)  Employer-employee  groups  (including 
health  and  welfare  trust  funds); 

i3)  Industrial  corporations: 

( 4 )  Medical  societies; 

i5)  Medical  group  clinics; 

(6)  "Neighborhood  health  centers;" 

(7)  Community  hospitals; 
1 8)  Teaching    hospitals    and  or    medical 

schools; 

(9)  Local  government  agencies  (such  as 
Health  Departments) ; 

(10)  Non-profit  health  Insurance  plans 
(s'.ich  as  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield) ; 

(11)  Commercial  Insurance  companies; 

(12)  Other  private  medical  enterprises. 

These,  and  potentially  other  types  of  spon- 
soring entity,  might  be  already  in  existence 
or  newly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  an  HMO.  Conceivably,  com- 
binations of  the  above  entitles  such  as  groups 
of  hospitals,  consumer  associations  combined 
with  neighborhood  health  centers,  or  em- 
ployer-employee groups  combined  with  med- 
ical group  clinics  might  so  function. 

Under  any  form  of  sponsorship,  a  range  of 
services  might  be  offered  by  an  HMO.  as  well 
as  various  mixtures  of  population  coverage 
and  various  patterns  of  health  service 
delivery. 

APHA  Recommendation.  In  the  light  of 
past  experience  and  the  probable  incentives 
associated  with  diverse  forms  of  sjwnsorshlp, 
the  APHA  recommends  that  certain  types  of 
sponsoring  agency  are  more  likely  to  achieve 
HMO  objectives  than  others.  In  general,  these 
are  sponsoring  bodies  which  are  botli:  (a) 
public  or  non-profit  and  (b)  Influenced  by 
substantial  consumer  participation.  Among 
the  12  types  of  sponsoring  body  listed  above, 
special  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  formation  and  operation  of  HMOs  by 
organizations  which  meet  both  of  these  cri- 
teria. This  should  be  done  through  priori- 
ties applied  In  the  Implementation  of  HMOs 
(see  Iselow). 

Vrn.    SPICIAL    SATECUABDS    REQUIKKD 

In    the    operation    of    the    HMO    concept 
there   are   certain   hazards.    The   pursuit   of 
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economy  can  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  health  care,  if  surveillance  is  not 
dUigent.  Accordingly,  certain  safeguards  are 
necessary. 

APHA  Recommendation.  To  prevent  the 
distortion  and  even  corruption  of  the  HMO 
Idea,  the  APHA  recommends  the  following 
specific  operational  safeguards. 

(1)  Equitable  selection  of  risks  should  be 
assured  in  the  enrollment  pr(x:ess.  HMOs 
should  be  prohibited  from  excluding  from 
membership  persons  with  a  high  risk  of  ill- 
ness, such  as  the  aged,  the  disabled,  or  the 
poor.  Within  a  reasonable  range  of  variance 
each  HMO  should  be  expected  to  enroll  per- 
sona with  a  wide  spectrum  of  liabilities  to 
ill-health. 

(2)  Economies  in  the  use  of  services 
should  be  reasonable  and  not  at  the  sacrifice 
of  quality.  Thus,  controls  over  excessive  use 
of  hospitals,  diagnostic  tests,  or  prescribed 
drugs  should  not  result  in  reductions  of  such 
services  below  the  level  of  patient  needs  To 
assure  this,  continuous  surveillance,  through 
"medical  audits,"  enrollee  evaluations,  and 
other  mechanisms,  will  be  required. 

Beyond  these  two  basic  safeguards,  others 
would  be  required  with  respect  to  the  fea- 
tures of  particular  HMOs.  If  an  HMO  receives 
priority  support  because  of  consumer-partic- 
ipation or  sponsorship,  the  consumer  role 
should  be  determined  to  be  truly  operative  In 
planning,  policy  determination,  and  In  re- 
view of  services.  A  "non-profit"  HMO  should 
be  ascertained  as  genuine  and  free  from  un- 
Tler-the-table  bonuses  or  other  forms  of 
subtle  profit-making.  If  preventive  services 
are  offered  In  the  spectrum  of  services,  evi- 
dence should  be  furnished  that  they  are 
really  furnished  to  all  HMO  members. 

To  exercise  these  safeguards  over  HMO 
operation,  public  agencies  should  be  respon- 
sible. These  monitoring  agencies  should 
function  within  state  governments,  applying 
federal  standards  and  criteria.  In  the  mecha- 
nisms for  such  monitoring  there  should  be 
a  majority  of  consumer  representation,  to 
give  reliability  to  the  concept  of  public  ac- 
countability. As  much  as  possible  such  mech- 
anisms should  be  Insulated  from  domination 
by  health  care  providers  and  from  partisan 
political  Interference.  The  Interests  of  chil- 
dren and  dependent  adults  shall  be  ade- 
quately represented. 

In  addition  to  such  surveillance  functions, 
these  public  agencies  should  play  a  positive 
role  In  Improving  the  general  health  care 
delivery  system.  They  should  promote  sound 
use  of  all  health  resources  by  HMOs,  fair 
competition  among  them,  effective  applica- 
tion of  quality  controls,  and  general  exten- 
sion and  development  of  the  HMO  concept. 

IX.    PROMOTION    AND    IMPLEMENTATION 

In  order  to  modify  the  health  care  delivery 
system  through  promotion  of  the  HMO  con- 
cept, several  practical  steps  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  problems  in  establishment  of  HMOs 
are  numerous,  and  there  are  many  barriers 
between  the  theory  and  the  practice.  To  Im- 
plement the  Idea,  deliberate  actions  are  pos- 
sible, from  federal  and  state  governments,  in 
the  way  of  encouraging  HMOs  along  sound 
lines. 

APHA  Recommendation.  Among  the  many 
steps  that  might  be  taken  by  government  to 
promote  HMOs,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended by  the  APHA. 

( 1 )  Federal  grants  for  planning  and  orga- 
nizational purposes  should  be  given  to  non- 
profit and  governmental  bodies  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  further  development  of 
HMOs.  These  grants  should  be  available  to 
meet  construction  costs.  Initial  staffing,  and 
other  start-up  costs.  The  most  generous 
grants  should  go  to  sponsors  of  HMOs  serving 
disadvantaged  populations.  In  addition,  for 
initial  operating  costs,  low-interest  loans 
should  go  to  young  HMOs  until  they  reach 
a  period  of  financial  solvency. 

(To  acquire  funds  for  such  assistance 
grants,  substantial  new  federal  funds  should 
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be  appropriated.  A  government  strategy 
which  expands  support  of  one  program  by 
cutting  needed  support  from  another  only 
serves  to  fool  the  people.) 

(2)  Technical  assistance  should  be  offered 
by  the  government  to  local  bodies  or  groups 
of  consumers  Interested  In  forming  or  en- 
larging HMOs.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  appoint  and 
assign  consultants  for  such  assistance  in- 
cluding consumer  leadership  development. 
Non-governmental  persons,  with  knowledge 
or  experience  in  the  HMO  concept,  should 
also  be  engaged  for  technical  assistance  to 
states  and  local  bodies. 

(3)  In  the  operational  phase  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  program,  financial  Incen- 
tives toward  HMO  Implementation  should  be 
provided.  To  encourage  doctors  and  other 
providers  to  participate  In  HMOs,  adminis- 
trative policies  should  permit  an  HMO  to 
retain  a  certain  percentage  of  the  difference 
between  its  costs  and  the  average  health  care 
costs  of  the  unorganized  sector.  Thus,  effi- 
ciency In  health  care  delivery  would  be  re- 
warded through  higher  net  earnings  of  the 
component  providers.  Other  methods  of  re- 
warding continued  efficiency  should  also  be 
explored. 

(4)  To  attract  persons  into  HMO  member- 
ship, a  wider  range  of  benefits  should  be  au- 
thorized than  those  available  to  persons  ob- 
taining their  health  care  through  the  un- 
organized sector.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
support  a  massive  educational  program,  to 
acquaint  the  general  population  with  the 
HMO  concept.  Since  this  concept  differs  from 
traditional  patterns  of  medical  care,  such  ed- 
ucation would  probably  be  necessary  for  at- 
traction of  enough   members  Into  HMOs. 

(5)  Legal  barriers  In  the  states,  which 
would  obstruct  the  formation  or  develop- 
ment of  HMOs,  should  be  eliminated.  In 
general,  these  barriers  are  laws  restricting 
the  "corporate  practice"  of  medicine  or  the 
sponsorship  of  prepayment  health  care  plans. 
The  states  should  be  induced  to  eliminate 
these  restrictive  statutes  or  the  latter  should 
be  struck  down  under  constitutional  prerog- 
atives of  the  Federal  Government.  Moreover, 
state  laws  for  licensure  of  health  personnel 
and  facilities  should  be  modified  to  permit 
(a)  reciprocity  between  states  and  (b)  flex- 
ibility In  developing  new  classes  of  health 
personnel  to  meet  pressing  needs.  Such  rec- 
iprocity and  flexibility  would  be  necessary 
for  proper  staffing  of  HMOs. 

(6)  To  permit  exercise  of  the  safeguards 
mentioned  earlier  on  risk  selection  and  qual- 
ity maintenance,  techniques  for  monitoring 
HMO  performance  must  be  developed.  Sur- 
veillance agencies  in  government  must  de- 
velop evaluative  tools  for  measuring  the 
health  status  outcome  of  the  services  reach- 
ing populations.  The  quality  of  care  and  cost- 
benefit  analyses  should  depend  increasingly 
on  Information  about  health  and  disease 
experience,  rather  than  merely  the  structure 
and  process  of  medical  ca^e.  Government 
agencies  should  support  the  data-collection 
systems  necessary  for  such  evaluations,  both 
Inside  and  outside  HMOs. 

Beyond  these  six  specific  actions  for  im- 
plementation of  the  HMO  idea,  the  APHA 
repeats  the  all-important  necessity  for  a  pro- 
gram of  national  health  Insurance.  Only 
through  adequate  and  universal  economic 
support  can  the  HMO  Idea  be  effectively 
Implemented. 


TURNER  ROBERTSON  RETIRES 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  9,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pending 
reUrement  of  Turner  Robertson  as  ma- 
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jority  chief  psige  comes  as  a  keen  dis- 
appointment to  all  of  us.  Through  41 
years  of  fsuthful  service  to  this  body, 
he  has  earned  and  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  respect  and  appreciation  by  the 
entire  membership. 

To  me  and  to  most  of  those  who  have 
served  here,  he  has  always  been  a  friend. 
Always  quiet  and  modest,  I  doubt  that 
he  has  ever  been  criticized  by  anyone. 
The  quaUty  of  service  he  has  rendered 
should  be  emulated  by  all  public  em- 
ployees. 

To  Turner  and  his  family  I  extend  my 
best  wishes. 
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to  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  three  daugh- 
ters, and  to  all  those  sports  fsuis  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe  who  respected  him 
as  I  did. 


ROBERT  TYRE  JONES,  JR. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
true  giants  of  American  amateur  ath- 
letics, Robert  Tyre  Jones,  Jr.,  has  lost 
his  final  match — a  20-year  battle  with 
a  crippling  disease. 

In  an  age  where  athletes  sell  deodor- 
ant and  hair  tonic  and  bargain  for  seven- 
figure  contracts,  I  feel  compelled  to  recall 
Bobby  Jones'  love  affair  with  the  game 
of  golf,  an  affection  which  led  him  to 
passionately  protect  his  amateur  stand- 
ing, he  resisted  all  attempts  to  commer- 
cialize upon  his  success  and  played  golf 
only  because  he  loved  it  so.  When  he 
retired  at  28,  there  were  ro  more  courses 
to  conquer. 

Now  only  Jack  Dempsey  remains  from 
'The  Big  Four  of  Sports  " — Jones.  Demp- 
sey, Babe  Ruth,  and  Bill  Tilden — whom 
we  followed  so  diligently  and  admired  so 
deeply  during  our  youth.  But  Bobby 
Jones  was  my  favorite,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  thousands  across  the  country 
who  share  my  feeling  and  triily  mourn 
his  passing. 

I  need  not  recoimt  the  records  he  set, 
especially  the  never-equaled  "Grand 
Slam  of  Golf."  The  tournament  he 
foimded,  the  Masters,  continues  to  bring 
enjoyment  to  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  each  year. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  remember  his  honesty,  decency, 
and  commitment  to  fair  play.  When 
praised  for  his  sportsmanship,  Jones 
commented: 

Tliere  Is  only  one  way  to  play  the  gan-e. 
and  any  decent  man  should  know  which  way 
that  is.  You  might  as  well  praise  a  man  for 
not  robbing  a  bank. 

I  am  certainly  not  praising  Bobby 
Jones  for  not  robbing  a  bank,  but  rather 
for  setting  a  standard  of  gentlemanly 
conduct  which  still  leads  the  way  on  the 
golf  courses  of  America  and  throughout 
the  world.  He  passed  this  same  sense  of 
honor  and  dedication  to  decency  onto 
his  son,  Robert  T.  Jones  Tn,  who  was  for 
many  yeairs  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sion8Ll  district. 

Now,  golf  has  lost  "the  Great  Master," 
and  America  has  lost  one  of  her  finest 
citizens.  My  deepest  sympathies  go  out 


ILLEG.^L  ALIENS  ADD  TO  CALIFOR- 
NIA'S ECONOMIC  WOES 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  influx  of  illegal  aliens  into 
California  and  our  Western  States  has 
worsened  an  silready  bleak  economic  pic- 
ture. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  1  million 
persons  in  need  of  some  form  of  assist- 
ance. About  one-quarter  are  people  who 
can  be  classified  as  "disadvantaged"' — 
poor  and  unable  to  get  work. 

These  people  are  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  presence  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  labor 
market. 

According  to  a  stud^-  by  Dr.  Paul  Sul- 
tan, professor  of  economics  at  the  Clare- 
mont  Graduate  School,  illegals  during 
the  past  5  years  have  gradually  been 
movmg  from  agriculture  into  industry. 

Some  of  his  findings: 

First.  Illegal  aliens  in  the  California 
work  force  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Second.  Apprehensions  in  the  Califor- 
nia farm  work  force  increased  from  about 
14,105  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  about  67.437 
in  fiscal  1970. 

Third.  Illegals  are  in  the  agricultural 
work  force  an  average  of  6  months  jr 
more. 

Fourth.  Some  60  to  75  percent  of  those 
apprehended  return  to  the  United  States 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Manpower  Administra- 
tion records  in  San  Francisco  show  tliat 
Ulegals  are  finding  employment  in  every 
conceivable  type  of  occupation,  from 
giant  conglomerates  to  the  "mom  and 
pop  "  comer  store. 

Immigration  records  in  San  Francisco 
list  some  2,500  firms  and  individuals  who 
employed  illegals  between  January  1968 
and  December  1970,  primarily  in  low- 
wage  and  low-skill  industries. 

These  are  the  jobs  they  are  taking  from 
our  own  disadvantaged. 

According  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Manpower  Administration,  the  en- 
tire State  of  California  had  "substantial 
imemployment" — the  most  severe  cate- 
gory— in  August.  Most  of  the  State  has 
been  in  this  category  all  year. 

In  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area 
alone,  there  were  almost  250,000  imem- 
ployed  in  August,  up  from  224,000  the 
year  before.  In  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land su-ea,  the  rate  was  93,700  compared 
with  74,700  the  year  before. 

The  nine  major  labor  areas  in  the  State 
had  a  total  of  505,800  imemployed  in 
August.  In  1970,  the  total  was  431,100. 

A  good  chunk  of  this  Increase  has  ob- 
viously been  caused  by  the  upsurge  in 
employment  of  illegal  sJiens. 
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PADRAIC  COLUM  HONORED 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John  P. 
Cosgrove.  president  of  the  American  Irish 
Foundation,  recently  led  a  delegation  of 
dignitaries  to  Enfield.  Conn.,  to  honor 
Padraic  Colum,  the  grand  old  man  of 
Irish  letters,  on  the  occasion  of  his  90th 
birthday.  The  world- renowned  writer  was 
presented  with  a  cash  award  of  $2,500 
and  a  scroll  of  appreciation  by  Mr.  Cos- 
grove.  Ambassador  William  Warnock.  of 
Ireland,  and  Joseph  Gannon,  of  Boston, 
a  foundation  directo-.  participated  in  the 
ceremony  at  Enfield,  where  Mr.  Colum 
now  resides. 

Mr.  Cosgrove,  a  highly  respected  Wash- 
ington journalist  for  many  years,  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  is  a  native  of  Pittston.  Pa.,  a  city 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  represent 
in  the  House  for  nearly  a  quarter  century. 
He  became  president  of  the  American 
Irish  Foundation  earlier  this  year,  and 
was  recognized  for  his  efforts  for  Ameri- 
can Irish  culture  by  I»rime  Minister  John 
Lynch  at  the  Irish  Embassy  last  March. 

The  American  Irish  Foundation  was 
founded  in  June  1963.  under  the  patron- 
age of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
President  Eamon  de  Valera.  Both  Presi- 
dents recognized  the  long  historical  asso- 
ciation between  Ireland  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  innumerable  contribu- 
tions to  their  mutual  cultural  growth  and 
.scientific  development.  Both  Presidents 
were  concerned  that  this  association 
would  remain  as  viable  and  meaningful 
in  the  future  as  it  had  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  people  of  both  Iieland  and  the 
United  States  would  enrich  for  future 
generations  their  cultural  legacy  of  the 
past. 

The  American  Irish  Foundation  was 
created  as  the  means  through  which  this 
rich  historical  association  could  be  sus- 
tained. Its  purpose  was  simply  expressed 
at  that  time:  To  cultivate  and  nurture 
an  enduring  cultural,  scientific,  and  busi- 
ness exchange  program  of  people  and 
ideas  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  and 
benefit  of  both  counties. 

Following  President  Kennedy's  im- 
timely  death.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son joined  President  Eamon  de  Valera  as 
h«norary  chairman,  stating; 

It  is  Indeed  an  honor  to  lend  my  support  to 
a  project  which  both  President  de  Valera  and 
the  late  President  Kennedy  helped  establish 
and  which  we  all  hope  will  prove  of  miitual 
benefit  to  both  our  countries. 

The  American  Irish  Foundation  en- 
dorses and  supports  the  following 
activities: 

The  advancement  of  cultural,  intel- 
lectual, educational,  literary  and  scien- 
tific reattons  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland. 

A  reciprocal  exchange  program  of 
grants  and  fellowships  for  American  and 
Irish  students,  teachers,  lecturers,  writ- 
ers, musicians,  artists,  and  professiooally 
and  technically  educated  men  and  wom- 
en to  study,  teacli,  lecture  and  perform 
in  each  other's  country,  Independently  of 
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or  in   cooperation   with   American   and 
Irish  colleges  and  universities. 

The  interchange  and  distribution  to 
members  of  cultural  and  scientific  pub- 
lications, both  fiction  and  nonflction. 

The  production  of  motion  picture  films 
for  distribution  to  American  scliools  and 
the  lay  public, 

A  cooperative  program  with  American 
Irish  organizations  and  associations  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  objectives 
mutually  beneficial  to  botli  countries. 

A  cooperative  program  with  American 
and  Irish  business  companies  and  cor- 
porations in  building  and  sustaining 
bridges  of  trade  and  commerce  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  peoples  in  both  coun- 
trie.-?. 

Cooperation  with  other  educational 
societies  in  the  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  Ireland's  national  monuments  of 
historical  and  architectural  importance, 
and  in  obtaining  and  preserving  for  fu- 
ture generations  historical  amenities  of 
the  country-side  already  a  part  of  Ire- 
land's rich  national  heritage. 

The  citation  presented  by  the  founda- 
tion hailed  Mr.  Colum  for  his  skill  in 
making  the  Irish  heritage  accessible  to 
coimtless  Americans.  'Poet,  dramatist, 
story  teller,  collector  of  folklore  and 
critic,  he  is  a  brilliant  exemplar  of  the 
many-sided  Irish  literary  tradition." 

Mr.  Colum  was  born  in  Ireland  on 
December  8.  1881.  and  has  lived  much  of 
the  time  in  the  United  States  since  1914. 
He  is  the  surviving  member  of  the  bril- 
liant generation  of  men  and  women 
whose  literary  powers  produced  the 
"Celtic  Renaissance"  in  the  early  dec- 
ades of  this  century.  He  was  a  friend 
and  colleague  of  William  Butler  Yeats. 
John  M.  Synge.  and  Lady  Gregory.  His 
first  poems  were  published  by  Arthur 
Griffith.  One  of  his  early  plays,  "The 
Land,"  was  the  first  success  of  the  Irish 
Theater.  With  James  Stephens  and 
Thomas  MacDonagh  subsequently  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  revolution  of  1916.  Mr. 
Colum  founded  tr>e  Irish  Review. 

After  moving  to  this  country,  he  and 
Ills  late  wife.  Mary,  a  well-known  critic  in 
her  own  right,  were  prominent  figures  in 
New  York  literary  life  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  Because  of  his  notable  talent  for 
transcribing  in  written  form  the  tradi- 
tional oral  folk  tales  of  rural  Ireland,  Mr. 
Colum  was  invited  by  the  Hawaiian  Leg- 
islature in  1923  to  write  the  tradit-.onal 
tales  of  the  Polj-nesian  people  and  make 
them  available  to  a  wider  American  audi- 
ence. That  invitation  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long,  friendly  association  between 
Mr.  Colmn  and  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Colimi's  many  works  include  "Wild 
Earth" — poems,  "A  Half  Day's  Ride" — 
collected  essays,  "The  Big  Tree  of  Bun- 
lahy  " — short  stories.  "The  Road  Round 
Ireland,"  and  many  stories  for  children 
such  as  "The  Boy  Who  Knew  What  the 
Bird  Said,"  "The  Golden  Fleece,"  and 
"The  Boy  Apprenticed  to  an  Enchanter." 

Although  now  bedridden,  Mr.  Colimi 
is  keenly  alert  and  actively  at  work  on 
his  autobiography.  Prior  to  this  award, 
the  foundation  had  previously  extended 
financial  assistance  to  Mr.  Colum  to  assist 
him  in  arranging  his  papers  and  prepar- 
ing his  autobiography. 

Much  of  the  story  of  the  great  life  and 
literature  of  Padraic  Colum   was  pre- 
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sented  by  the  famed  writer  and  critic 
Alan  Denson,  In  the  December  8  issue  of 
Irish  Times.  Mr,  Denson  is  the  author  of 
"Letters  from  AE,"  and  is  recognized  as  a 
compiler  of  biobibliograpliies  of  many  au- 
thors and  playwrights. 

The  text  of  his  stcry  follows: 
Padraic  M    Colum 

Padraic  MacCormack  Colum,  eldest  of  eight 
children  born  to  Patrick  Colum  (Work -house 
Master  at  Longford)  and  his  wife,  Susan 
[nre  MacCormack,  of  Cr(>.ssdoney.  Co.  Cavan) 
was  born  at  Ixjngford  Workhouse  on  Decem- 
ber 8lh.  1881. 

"The  fathers  In  that  generation  were  not 
very  satisfactory'-  so  Padraic  Colum  declared 
to  me  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Having  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  respectable  appointment, 
the  poet's  father  Joined  a  gold-rush  to 
Colorado,  his  wife  and  their  children  movlnj 
to  her  family  home  during  Patrick's  foreign 
tour.  That  was  the  sole  benefit  derived  from 
his  trip.  "My  father  Is  the  only  man  I've 
known  able  to  cross  America  twice  without 
finding  any  work."  said  his  son. 

But  although  she  wasn't  then  alive,  the 
p-et's  youngest,  and  last,  surviving  sister 
has  augmented  the  record  persuasively:  "Ah. 
he  was  able  to  do  that  because  we  had  some 
relatives  out  there,  and  he  would  move  on 
from  one  to  another,  until  he  reached  his 
destination."  Give  or  take  odd  Jobs,  the  poeUc 
truth  seems  to  be:  a  father  ambitious,  in  1887 
an  adventurer  after  fortune.  Fortune  proves 
fabulous.  Story-book  success  impo.ssible. 
Nerve  gone,  father  returns  home  in  1890.  He 
then  begins  working  as  a  clerk  at  Sandycove 
Railway  station,  and  is  later  promoted  Sta- 
lionmaster.  His  two  elder  sons,  Padraic  and 
Frederick  (with  their  two  sisters),  having 
moved  away  from  their  maternal  grandparent 
Connolly's  home  at  Crossdoney,  attended 
Olasthule  National  School  at  Sandycove.  The 
master  there.  Denis  Condon,  stirred  Padraic 's 
interest  in  literature.  This  was  a  third  initia- 
tion Into  story-telling,  balladry  and  poetry. 
From  Infancy  until  his  father  left  Longford 
for  America.  In  1887  he  had  seen  and  heard 
the  stories  of  the  dispossessed  and  hooaeless. 
In  County  Cavan  his  uncle  Michael  Burns 
(married  to  Padralc's  mother's  sister,  Mary 
MacCormack)  had  taken  on  the  road,  market- 
ing fowls;  and  Michael  Burns  was  a  ballad- 
singer.  Then  from  1890,  In  Sandycove,  the 
poets  were  shown  to  him  In  print. 

Attending  school  until  1897,  for  several 
years  Padraic  and  Fred  worked  part-time  to 
help  their  father,  delivering  parcels.  Their 
mother  died  In  1897,  her  youngest  child  being 
three  years  old.  In  1898  Padraic  was  employed 
full-time  at  the  Railway  Clearing  House  In 
Klldare  street.  Their  father's  misfortunes 
evidently  sapped  his  morale.  Padraic  and  his 
brother  Frederick  assumed  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  family  whilst  they  were  work- 
ing for  the  Railway,  after  their  father  lost 
his  Job  at  Sandycove.  This  mundane  work, 
and  the  domestic  responsibilities,  the  poet 
has  declared  were  a  helpful  brake  on  his  ten- 
dency Into  Introspection. 

Thomas  Hughes  Kelly,  son  of  a  wealthy 
American  banker,  Eugene  Kelly,  gave  Padraic 
Columi  a  small  allowance — or  "scholarship" — 
for  five  years,  to  enable  him  to  study  and 
write  full-time.  Consequently  Colum  resigned 
from  the  Irish  Railway  Clearing  House  In 
May,  1904.  A  fortnight  after  the  event.  The 
United  Irishman  reported  the  ceremony  at 
which  his  colleagues  presented  Padraic 
Colum  with  a  revolving  bookcase — It  U  before 
me  as  I  write  this  notice,  the  brass  plate  In- 
cised appropriately  from  his  colleagues  and 
an  "Address  In  Irish." 

In  1907  Padraic  Colum's  first  book  of  poems 
was  published.  He  had  considered  calling  It 
•  Heather  Ale'";  hU  friend,  Oeorge  C.  Olllss- 
ple  lodged  a  copyright  version  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  with  that  title,  in  December, 
1907.  The  ptibllsbetf  voiume.  iacued  by 
Maunsel  and  Co.,  was  called  "Wild  K»rth"  an* 
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was  dedicated  "To  A.  E.,  who  fostered  me." 
Among  the  book's  reviewers  was  Thomas 
j.IaoDonagh.  one  of  whose  two  children  has 
said  the  steadfast  kindness  of  Padraic  Colum 
when  their  parents  were  both  dead  prema- 
t\irely,  neither  of  them  would  forget.  Al- 
t!i')ugh  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  this,  I 
liave  deduced  from  reading  the  last  poem  In 
the  late  Donagh  MacDonagh's  posthumous 
collection  "A  Warning  to  Conquerors"  (Dol- 
men Pre.ss,  1968)  that  the  "Old  Poet  on  a 
Beach"  was  Padraic  Colum.  whom  he  de- 
scrlijes  with  Justice  and  dexterity: 
Pale  blue  old  eyes,  wisest  In  all  save  guile, 
"Ihey  have  outlasted  all  contemporswies — 
The  far-famed,  selfish  ones  who  sacrificed 
Friend,  kin  and  patron  for  the  histories  .  ,  . 
He  on  Cameras  beach  alone  survives 
Into  our  age.  In  hope  on  the  sea-wall. 
Unhaunted  by  those  ghoets  he  mind  Is  still 
Unjealous  as  the  sun  that  shines  on  all. 

"Poor  dear  Padraic",  one  who  knows  him 
well  has  said  to  nie  "he  gives  all  away:  him 
with  his  shoe-laces  knotted  to  save  buying  a 
new  pair.  And  so  often  those,  many  years 
younger  than  he  Is,  don't  realise  how  old  he 
is.  or  how  tired  he  gets:  though  he  loves  their 
company.  One  night  he  walked  home  from 
the  Shelbourne,  to  Ranelagh,  through  the 
snow,  because  nobody  thought  to  bring  him 
home  or  get  a  taxi.  He'd  sat  on  steps  now 
and  then,  to  rest," 

Mary  Catherine  Magulre  (born  at  Col- 
Uioney,  Co,  Sllgo.  June  13th.  1884,  died  at 
New  'Vork.  October  22nd,  1957)  has  set  down 
la  her  autobiography,  "Life  and  the  Dream", 
an  account  of  her  early  acquaintance  with 
Padraic  Column.  They  were  married  In  1912; 
to  their  sorrow  the  marriage  was  childless. 
There  have  been  waspish  commentators  on 
Mrs.  Mary  Colum's  temperament;  but  the 
wasps'  literary  testaments  haven't  proved  as 
durable  as  hers.  The  natural  confidence  of 
an  artist  suffuses  every  chapter.  What  could 
anyone  expect  but  matchless  understanding 
from  Padraic  and  Molly  after  reading  the 
chapter  In  which  she  wrote  of  their  friends 
Elinor  Wylle  and  William  Rose  Ben6t?  With 
unaffected  simplicity  Molly  wrote  of  Padraic 
staying  with  Benet  In  his  flat,  so  he  would 
not  be  alone  with  the  coffin  after  Elinor's 
death.  The  Colums  have  been  friends  Indeed. 
Among  Padraic  Colum's  benefactions  to  Irish 
Institutions  are  several  to  the  Yeats'  Museum 
at  Sllgo  town.  These  Include  an  oil  portrait 
of  Molly  Colum.  "My  wife  was  a  red-head; 
you  know?  You  know  they  are  reputed  to 
be  partly  deaf;  although  Molly  wasn't.  She 
used  to  say  AE's  was  the  'the  portrait  of  a 
deaf  woman  by  a  blind  man.'  AE  was  very 
short-sighted," 

In  1914.  virtually  penniless  their  single 
tickets  supplied  by  an  aunt.  Josephine  Colum 
(in  Pittsburgh) .  Padraic  and  Molly  emigrated 
to  America  which  remained  their  domlcUe; 
but  with  frequent  visits  to  Europe  and 
elsewhere  after  1922. 

Introduced  by  a  nephew  of  their  friend, 
Sarah  Purser,  Padraic  Colum  was  tempo- 
raruy  employed  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  to 
advise  on  the  production  of  some  Irish  plays. 
Having  written  of  British  assaults  on  Irish 
c:vUlans  In  Ireland,  in  an  Irish  newspaper, 
British  officials  In  America  were  anxious  to 
spoil  Padralc's  lecture  prospects.  But  John 
Devoy's  supporters  then  discovered  Padraic 
Colums  quality  of  mind.  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus  urged  Devoy's  readers  to  ask  for  Colum 
as  a  lecturer,  and  their  future  prospects  In 
America  Improved.  (Devoy's  paper.  The  Gae- 
lic American,  gave  Padraic  Colum  a  good 
deal  of  space. )  Other  friendships  were  made— 
at  the  MacDowell  Colony,  in  New  Hampshire 
(Introduced  by  the  American  poet  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson) . 

In  New  York  they  rented  the  apartment 

formerly  used  by  John  Cowper  Powys,  whose 

mpresslons  of  Padraic  wUl  be  found  Indexed 

in  the  second  edition  of  his  "Autobiography." 

The   artist   WlUy   Pogany    (1882-1066)    U- 
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lustrated  some  stories  commissioned  from 
Padraic  Colum  for  publication  In  the  Sunday 
Tribune  (New  York);  as  "The  King  of  Ire- 
land's Son"  their  collaborative  venture  was 
a  publishing  success.  With  Pogany,  and  sev- 
eral other  gifted  artists,  Colum  has  written 
many  other  children's  books.  Including  ver- 
sions of  Homer  and  of  Scandinavian  and 
Welsh  sagas.  The  Hawaiian  Legislature  in- 
vited him  to  re-tell  their  Island  lore  before 
Poly-amnesio,  "At  the  Gateways  of  the  Day" 
(1924)  and  "The  Bright  Islands"  (1925)  con- 
tained his  re-tell!ng  of  Hawaii  stories,  poems 
and  folklore.  As  with  almost  every  line  he 
has  written,  these  books  have  been  subjected 
to  incessant  revision. 

An  augmented  edition  of  "Wild  Earth" 
(1916)  consolidated  his  poetic  reputation  In 
America.  But  despite  several  collective  edi- 
tions of  his  verse,  contractual  barricades 
have,  so  far,  prevented  him  from  Issuing  a 
representative  volume  of  "Collected  Poems," 
The  1953  volume  hearing  that  title,  long  out- 
of-print,  was  followed  by  "The  Poet's  Cir- 
cuits" (1960),  In  which  are  reprinted  "A 
Poor  Scholar  of  the  Forties,"  "The  Plough- 
er",  "A  Drover",  "A  Connachtman",  "The  Bal- 
lad-maker", "Cradle  Song",  "An  Old  Woman 
of  the  Roads"  and  other  early  poems  in  which 
he  wTOte  with  a  force  and  originality  com- 
parable only  to  the  traditional  ballads.  His 
brevity,  emotional  Incandescence,  and  avoid- 
ance of  mere  sentimental  decoration,  were 
Immediately  memorable.  They  have  long  been 
remembered  where  the  poet's  name  Is  un- 
known. An  Irrefragable  beauty  evolved  by 
heart  and  mind  In  unison  had  gained  ano- 
nymity; the  only  escape  route  from  becoming 
a  tame  tiger  In  literary  salons,  or  a  tired  sheep 
in  pastoral  magazines.  But  with  those  famil- 
iar lyrics,  In  1960,  were  published  recent 
poems  In  which  the  "Inevitable  word"  Is  set 
In  metrical  alliance  to  express  Ideas  with  a 
calm  intensity  expressed  by  few  poets:  In 
'  Raftery",  for  example: 

For  what  Is  fame  beside  a  loss 

That  every  day  can  bruise? 

The  shine  upon  the   buckles  broad 

Of  a  worn  pair  of  shoes. 

Or  even  like  dance  music  heard 

Upon  a  rain-swept  roaid 

When  every  lively  step  has  failed 

And  gone  the  wishful  crowd. 

(This  was  first  published  In  The  Irish 
Times  on  March  28th,  1959.) 

His  Imaginative  writing,  and  recreation  of 
ancient  myths  (such  as  "Orphetis;  Myths  of 
the  World  ".  1930 — which  has  20  magnificent 
engravings  by  Boris  Artzybasheff ) ,  Includes 
the  novels  "Castle  Conquer"  (1923)  and  "The 
Flying  Swans"  (New  York,  1957;  Dublin,  1969, 
Allen  Figgis).  "Castle  Conquer"  was  trans- 
lated Into  Irish  (1939),  and  "The  Flying 
Swans"  into  German  (1960).  Based  on  the 
German  translation  of  "The  King  of  Ire- 
land's Son",  to  Germany  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  made  the  first  film  founded  on  an 
original  book  by  Colum.  "Fldelma" 
(1967-68) — "Hansel  and  Oretel"  (1952-54) 
was  based  on  the  translation  by  him  and 
his  wife. 

The  biography  of  his  friend  "Arthur  Grif- 
fith" ( 1959)  was  completed  aft»r  much  labour 
and  prolonged  Interruptions. 

A  summary  article  cannot  contain  a  Just 
appraisal  of  a  writer  gifted  with  such  varied 
narrative  talents.  Some  will  love  best  the 
short  stories  about  children  In  Ireland,  or 
Itinerants;  other  the  dramas,  the  poetry,  or 
folklore. 

Five  years  ago.  In  his  85th  year,  Padraic 
Colum  spoke  a  selection  from  unpublished 
jx)ems,  together  with  some  of  his  "Irish 
Elegies",  to  a  Dublin  audience.  The  "Elegies", 
he  said,  were  not  lamentations  over  the  dead, 
but  evocations  of  the  ever-living.  Their  com- 
position originated  in  the  Judicial  murder  of 
Roger  Casement,  which  bad  shocked  him.  He 
decided  to  make  verse  portraits  of  some  of 
the  men  and  women  be  knew  and  admired. 
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Ripeness  In  Judgment,  kindness  to  the  dis- 
tressed, and  endless  patience  whilst  con- 
fronted by  the  squalls  of  temperament  with 
which  most  of  us  make  existence  difficult  for 
ourselves  and  our  friends;  these  are  salient 
characteristics  which  all  Padraic  Colum's  sin- 
cere admirers  would  recognise  as  his,  "I  don't 
know  about  'beautful'.  To  me  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  Irish  race  Is  'The  silver- 
simple  people.'  It  fits  the  classic  statue  of 
The  Dying  Gaul,"  too,"  he  said. 

The  Ineffable  sweetness  of  "Name  and  Leg- 
end" (from  "Then  I  was  Mad")  perfectly 
mirrors  the  absolute  loyalty  Padraic  Colum 
has  exemplified  towards  those  persons  and 
places  chance  or  choice  gave  him  to  love.  The 
aging  poet  anxiously  walking  dally  to  Ste- 
phen's Green,  to  watch  the  children,  the 
ducks,  birds,  trees.  The  man  whose  manner 
has  dignity  without  pomp;  delicacy,  reticence 
and  warmth.  A  man  whose  mind  was  valued 
70  years  back,  by  George  Slgerson  and  John 
O'Leary  (with  whom  he  spent  many  hours, 
on  Sundays,  talking  and  listening) .  "Hie  man 
who  watched  as  Oliver  Sheppard's  monument 
to  Mangan  was  unveiled.  Now  an  old  man 
glad  to  have  tea  at  the  Country  Shop,  after 
sitting  near  to  Kettle's  monument;  near  to 
J.  B.  Yeats'  Studio;  near  in  place,  and  yet  by 
time  separated  from  persons  still  present  to 
his  mind.  Memory  the  link,  yet  now  he  is 
as  one  of  his  latest  poems  depicts — "Expect- 
ing No  One." 

The  seagulls  fly  up  from  the  darkened  river — 
Their  flight  disordered — there  is  emblem  here. 
In  this  book  the  title-poem  first  recalls  a 
seventeenth-century  Gaelic  poem  addressed 
by  Thomas  Costello  to  Una  MacDermott. 
Secondly,  the  "Images  of  Departure"  art 
drawn  from  John  Hughes'  marble  carving 
"The  Finding  of  Eurydice"  currently  hidden 
from  public  view  In  an  unlit  corner  at 
Dublin's  Municipal  Gallery  of  Modern  Art, 
As  with  Colum's  latest  plays,  so  in  his  latest 
poems,  the  Imagery  Is  shown  to  be  urgent 
with  life's  graces: 

And  I  am  stayed  before  the  marble  pair, 
John  Hughes'  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  .  .  . 
Departure  here!   But   not   as  In   the  speech 
Perpetuated — Costello's  proud  words — 
"My  shadow  on  your  street  will  not  be  seen," 
They    have    not    aged,    this   pair;    they    well 

remember 
The  eagerness  of  first  companionship 
The  dreams,  the  ardours,  and  the  prophecies. 
Her   head   upon   his   bead,   his   bowed-down 

head. 
The    lyre    behind    his    back,    the    sentence 

passed. 
But  momently  the  clasp  that  salves 

farewell  .  .  . 
The  gazers  move  with  recognitions  due 
To  names  and  figures  that  are  trophies  here: 
I  stand  before  your  marble  pair.  John  Hughes, 
To  know  that,  like  a  bird  down  on  a  branch 
Stray,  unbeckoned,  out  of  a  wide  sky 
Has  come  to  them  the  moment  of  accord. 


REPRESENTATIVE   DIGGS   RESIGNS 
AS  A  UNITED  NATIONS  DELEGATE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    mNNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  resigned 
from  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  today.  Mr  Dices  is  not  given  to 
acting  precipitately.  We  know  that  his 
decision  came  after  much  thought  and 
soul-searching.  The  materials  which  fol- 
low these  remarks  detail  the  UJ3.  south - 
em  African  policies  that  deeply  trouble 
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Mr.  DiGGs  and  led  to  his  resignation. 
These  policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion should  trouble  all  of  us: 
Press  CoNriRENCTC  Statement  bt  Congress- 
mam  Chajilrs  C.  Dices.  Jr. 
When  I  was  Informed  of  my  assignment  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  was  fully  aware,  of 
course,  that  I  would  become  a  part  of  an  In- 
structed delegation.  But  I  only  undertook  the 
assignment  after  being  assured  that  there 
would  be  opjjortunlty  for  Input.  Indeed,  at 
the  initial  meeting  of  State  Department  of- 
ficials with  the  delegation,  we  were  assured 
that  the  Department  would  welctwme  our  In- 
terest and  that  our  concertis  would  be  granted 
full  consideration.  On  Monday,  November  29. 
however,  during  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly.  I  was  Informed  that  a  yote  was 
coming  up  within  that  hour  on  apartheid 
and  that  the  United  States  was  to  vote  against 
one  and  abstain  on  three  of  the  resolutions 
relating  to  the  Report  of  the  SpecialjPohtical 
Committee.  Out  of  courtesy  to  the  Govern- 
ment, I  walked  out  of  the  Assembly  and  left 
a  staff  person  to  cast  the  votes.  That  after- 
noon. I  dispatched  a  cable  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  (copy  of  text  is  Attachment  #1), 
emphasizing  my  posicioa  on  consultation.  Al- 
though, more  tlian  two  weeks  and  several 
voting  Instructloiis  later.  I  did  receive  a  reply, 
my  request  for  consultation  was  Ignored  in- 
sofar as  decisions  on  voting  were  concerned. 
Admittedly,  in  the  press  of  the  work  here  at 
the  Mission,  there  is  not  the  optimum  time 
frame  for  discussion  Even  so.  time  for  con- 
sultation could  have  been  found.  If  there  had 
been  a  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration In  giving  m"  opportxinity  for  in- 
put into  these  vital  questions  on  Africa. 

I  have  been  especially  concerned  with  our 
position  on  the  resolutions  on  the  Arms  Em- 
bargo; on  the  work  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Apartheid,  and  on  the  dissemination 
of  Information  on  apartheid.  The  reasons 
which  have  been  furnished  for  these  votes 
(Atuchment  r2:  letter  from  Mr.  De  Palma 
of  Dec.  14)  app>ear  tenuous  and  Inadequate 
to  me.  AddlUonally.  although  X  understand 
It  is  a  long-standing  position.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  apartheid  Is  not  a 
'crime  against  humanity"  as  anything  except 
legal  verbiage  to  support  a  policy  poaitlon 
(see  Attachment  r3:  cable  to  the  Secretary 
on  this.  The  Department  classified  Us  re- 
sponse). 

In  company  with  South  Africa  and  Portu- 
gal, the  United  States  voted  against  this 
years  reaolutlon  on  the  -Question  of  Terri- 
tories under  Portuguese  Administration' 
(A  C.r  L.993).  I  believe  that  my  problems 
with  this  position  are  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing partial  catalogtie  of  the  U.S.  difficul- 
ties with  this  reaolutlon: 

We  objected  to  deploring  Portugal's  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  people  of  those  territories  to  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  In  accordance 
with  OA  Resolution  1514.  the  Declaration  on 
the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Counties  and  Peoples". 

We  objected  to  the  e.xpresslon  of  deep  con- 
cern over  the  "continued  and  Intensified  ac- 
tivities of  those  foreign  economic  financial 
and  other  Interests  which  contrary  to  the 
relevant  resolutlona  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  directly  and  Indirectly  assisting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  in  Its  colonial  wars. 
To  those  who  would  argue  that  the  Azores 
Agreement  la  a  matter  of  bilateral  concern.  I 
would  point  to  this  and  many  other  similar 
resolutions  ot  the  General  Assembly. 

We  objected  to  the  statement  that  the 
colonial  wars  waged  by  Portugal  In  these  ter- 
ritories aerlotisly  disturbed  intemaUonal 
peace  and  security.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  keep  vigUance  to  avoid  any  steps 
which  would  Indicate  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  situation  In  the  Portugese 
territories  U  a  "threat  to  International  peace 
and  securtty".  and  therefore,  constitutes  a 
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Chapter  VIU  situation.  Further,  hiding  be- 
hind an  Irrelevant  "domestic  Jurisdiction" 
argument  In  relation  to  territories  within 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter,  we  objected  to  in- 
terfering with  Portugal  and  urgently  calling 
upon  It  to  end  the  wars  and  grant  self-deter- 
niinatlon  and  Independence  to  the  peoples  of 
these  territories. 

The  United  States  abstained  on  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  on  Namibia.  Inter 
alia: 

We  had  difficulty  with  a  provision  deplor- 
ing support  to  South  Africa,  which  enables 
South  Africa  to  pursue  its  repressive  policies 
in  Namibia,  and  calling  for  the  termination 
of  such  support. 

We  fovind  difficulty  with  a  provision  calling 
upon  all  Slates  to  refrain  from  economic 
relations  concerning  Namibia,  although  we 
acknowledge  that  the  General  Assembly  is 
the  legitimate  administering  authority  for 
Namibia. 

We  were  concerned  about  tlie  financial  im- 
plications of  a  clau.se  Inviting  the  Specialized 
Agencies  to  give  full  publicity  to  Namibia  and 
to  the  conditions   prevailing  there. 

Although  we  acknowledge  that  South  Africa 
is  Illegally  present  In  Namibia,  we  object  to 
the  claiise  calling  'ipon  States  not  to  recog- 
nize rights  or  tnteres's  In  property  or  re- 
sources In  Namibia. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  resolution  on  the 
Portuguese  territories  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
positions  enumerated  above  is  self-evident. 
The  United  States  has  voted  against  the 
UN  resolutions  on  the  "Activities  of  Foreign 
Economic  and  Other  Interests  which  are 
Impeding"  the  granting  of  independence  to 
countries  under  colonial  domination.  This 
resolution  (as  contained  in  A.'C.4.  L  1005) 
affirms  that  the  activities  of  foreign  economic 
and  financial  interests  constitutes  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  political  Independence  of  these 
countries  and  deplores  the  support  gtlven  by 
other  States  to  such  interests  in  exploiting 
the  resources  of  these  areas  without  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  These  positions 
are  supported  by  muct  of  the  evidence  re- 
sulting from  the  hearings  and  investigations 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  Fur- 
ther. Irrefuted  testimony  tias  shown  that  the 
condition  of  the  majority  in  South  Africa  has 
actually  worsened  economically  and  finan- 
cially since  the  development  and  Industrial- 
ization of  that  country  For  regardless  of  the 
growth  of  an  economy,  unless  all  the  people 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  fully 
and  freely,  a  full  economy  does  not  mean 
benefits  to  those  segments  whose  free  par- 
ticipation is  excluded.  In  South  Africa,  eco- 
nomic growth  has  not  meant  greater  spend- 
ing power  for  the  Africans.  A  study  prepared 
for  a  UN  agency,  the  Unit  on  Apartheid, 
'Poverty.  Apartheid  and  Economic  Growth", 
deals  directly  with  this  question.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  "the  need  for 
trade  to  help  Black  Africans"  is  not  based  on 
fact  I  am  also  concerned  with  an  indication 
that  the  United  States  is  allying  itself  with 
South   Africa's   '  outward   policy". 

We  would  have  supported  the  resolution 
and  effort  to  have  more  Information  on 
apartheid  disseminated,  but  this  would  have 
been  an  addition  to  the  UN  budget,  and  we 
are  opposed  to  anything  that  increases  the 
UN  budget.  Therefore,  we  abstained.  I  find 
this  explanation  Inadequate,  because  we  do 
support  changes  In  the  structure  in  the  UN 
that  will  call  for  more  money. 

As  a  firsthand  witness.  I  have  found  stifling 
the  hypocrisy  of  our  Government  which. 
whUe  uttering  its  Rbhorrence  of  apartheid, 
unflagglngly  votes  in  opposition  to  any  at- 
tempt to  act,  rather  than  orate,  with  respect 
to  apartheid  and  the  minority  regimes  of 
southern  Africa. 

The  deterioration  in  US.  policy  on  Africa, 
reflected  here  at  the  UN  In  our  votes  on 
critical  resolutions  on  Southern  Africa  was 
continued  by  the  hypocrisy  shown  by  the 
.^dmlnlstratlon  during  the  hard  light  we 
made  in  Congress  against  the  Byrd  Amend- 
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ment  to  the  Military  Procurement  Bill.  This 
amendment  would  permit  the  importation  of 
Rhodeslan  chrome.  If  enforced,  it  would 
make  the  U.S.  an  International  law  breaker 
and  put  us  In  violation  of  oiir  UN  obligation 
under  Article  35  of  the  Charter  to  enforce 
the  Security  Council  decisions  to  embargo 
all  trade  with  the  illegal  Smith  regime  in 
Zimbabwe.  The  Adnilnlsiratlon,  while  emit- 
ting soft  noises  of  adherence  to  sanctions, 
utterly  failed  to  convey  the  cues  to  Congress 
which  sophisticated  people  look  for  to  deter- 
mine the  seriousness  of  the  Administration's 
interest  In  defeating  a  particular  measure. 
It  was  clear  that  the  WhUe  House  was  not 
concerned  In  stopping  the  effort  to  undercut 
the  sanctions  Consistent  with  that  posture 
of  this  Administration  Is  a  suspicion  that 
out  of  the  Nixon-Heath  meeting  in  Bermuda 
this  coming  Monday  or  Tuesday,  there  may 
come  an  understanding  that  the  United 
States  will  support  the  British  on  the  Rho- 
deslan settlement  proposals— settlement 
proposals  which  do  not  accord  with  the 
Inalienable  right  of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe 
to  self-determination.  A  position  of  support- 
ing a  unUateral  British  decision  that  the 
ret)elllon  of  the  Smith  regime  was  ended 
would  be  consistent  with  our  opposition  to 
a  resolution  (A  C.4  L.998)  providing  that  it 
is  the  UN  which  mitst  find  that  "a  non-self- 
governing  territory"  has  attained  a  full  meas- 
ure of  self-government  In  terms  of  Chapter 
XI  of  the  Charter. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  people  here  at  the  US.  Mission  to  the 
UN  have  not  been  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion. Many  people  at  the  Mission.  Including 
the  Ambassador,  have  been  frustrated  In 
their  desires  for  a  more  enlightened  policy 
because  of  the  instructions  that  iiave  come 
down  They  have  fought  for  a  more  enlight- 
ened position  and  have  lost  to  the  European, 
to  the  economic  and  to  the  military  groups 
which  have  been  dominating  policy  ru-a-ru 
Africa  Issues,  as  well  as  to  those  "watch  dogs" 
of  Southern  African  policy  who  have  rele- 
gated unto  themselves  the  decision-making 
authority  so  that  positions  on  this  area  are 
the  peculiar  responsibility  of  the  White 
House  at  the  National  Security  Council  level. 
My  concern  about  the  drift  In  our  decision- 
making was  heightened  last  week  when  the 
State  Department  announced  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  with  Portugal  continuing 
U.S.  base  rights  In  the  Azores  and  providing 
a  »436  million  quid  pro  quo  for  Portugal. 
This  enormous,  unprecedented  and  anoma- 
lous commitment  was  made  to  a  country 
which  was  not  only  refused  to  recognize  its 
obligations,  under  the  UN  Charter,  of  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Angola. 
Mozambique,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape  Verde. 
but  Is  waging  wars  against  the  peoples  of 
each  of  these  African  territories. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  has  been 
undergoing  severe  financial  difficulties  be- 
cause of  Its  expenditure  of  approximately 
one-half  of  Its  budget  to  fight  these  wars 
against  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Black 
people  in  Africa  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

The  Caetano  Government  has  also  been 
subject  to  much  domestic  criticism  for  this 
diversion  of  50%  of  Its  annual  resources  away 
from  the  development  of  Its  own  country 
which  is  the  least  developed  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, to  maintain  a  colonial  empire. 

Having  visited  two  of  the  so-caUed  Portu- 
guese territories  in  Africa,  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique, in  196S.  1  visited  the  oUier  two- 
Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape  Verde,  last  Augost. 
I  have  seen  first-hand  the  exploitation  by  the 
Portuguese  of  their  African  ctrionles  and 
their  subjugation  of  the  people,  and  the  In- 
ordinately low  state  of  the  economy  of  these 
territories. 

I  have  seen  that  whatever  the  Portusneae 
are  doing  for  the  people  of  these  anas  la  a(- 
trtbuUble  to  the  prwsures  of  the  Ubantton 
niOTementa.  At  the  Mone  time.  It  waa  d«V 
that  the  Portuguese  do  not  admit  their  legal 
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obligations  to  grant  aelf-determlnatlon  to 
the  peoples  of  these  areas.  Entering  Into  a 
pact  to  provide  Portugal  with  vast  amounts 
of  economic  assistance  is.  therefore.  Incredi- 
ble. 

What  la  the  Justification  for  the  extraordi- 
nary economic  assistance  program  for  Portu- 
gal In  this  agreement.  In  which  the  aid  pro- 
posed for  Portugal  through  loans  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  Is 
more  than  four  times  the  Exlm  assistance 
program  to  Portugal  In  the  whole  period  from 
1946  to  1970? 

Does  this  agreement  not  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  already  deeply  perturbing  indica- 
tions of  NATO  Interest  In  buttressing  the 
white  minority-ruled  areas  of  Africa? 

Does  not  our  Azores  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal appear  to  represent  a  feeling  that  Por- 
tugal is  threatened  by  the  successes  of  the 
freedom  fighters  mllltartly  and  economically? 
Portugal  is  suffering  a  trade  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately 1498.8  million  dollars.  Tlie  libera- 
tion forces  hold  substantial  territory  in  An- 
gola. Mozambique  and  Guinea-Bissau.  Has 
there  been  a  call  to  the  NATO  countries  to 
come  to  Portugal's  rescue  to  which  the  United 
States  has  responded? 

I  should  stress  that  my  quarrel  is  really 
much  deeper  than  the  Injection  of  such  huge 
sums  into  Portugal — although  (when  I  con- 
sider our  alleged  Inability  to  put  money  Into 
crucial  areas  for  the  23  million  Blacks  in  the 
United  States)  I  find  the  amount  staggering. 
But,  I  object  most  strenuously  to  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  baU  Portugal  out  from  the 
economic  and  political  consequences  of  Its 
nefarloiis  policies  In  Africa  viithout  any  com- 
mitment and  definitive  action  by  Portugal 
towards  ending  the  wars  and  towards  grant- 
ing Independence  to  the  peoples  of  these 
areas. 

This  decision  by  our  government  dramati- 
cally climaxes  a  series  of  actions  which  this 
Administration  has  taken  both  against  the 
true  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States  vls-a-vls  Africa,  and  against  the  In- 
terests of  Africa  Itself. 

The  character  of  this  Administration's  sup- 
port to  South  Africa  has  changed.  Until  now, 
there  has  been  a  sub  rosa  alliance  with  the 
forces  of  racism  and  repression  In  southern 
Africa,  as  indicated : 

By  the  relaxation  of  the  arms  embargo  to 
permit  the  sale  of  light  aircraft  to  the  South 
African  military  and  of  troop  transport 
planes  to  Portugal: 

By  the  sale  of  Bell  helicopters  to  the  Portu- 
guese: 

By  the  quiet  reversal  of  our  former  policy 
of  limited  Exlm  Involvement  in  South  Afri- 
ca for  a  policy  of  substantial  Exlm  exposure 
in  South  Africa; 

By  the  erosion  of  otir  policy  here  at  the 
United  Nations  on  African  questions  begin- 
ning in  1969,  first  to  abstaining  on  important 
issues  on  African  policy  and,  finally,  to  ac- 
tually voting  against  such  resolutions. 

In  the  Azores  Agreement,  this  Adminis- 
tration has  announced  both  an  open  alliance 
with  Portugal  and  a  decision  which  I  can 
interpret  only  to  mean  "partnership"  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  African  people.  The  hard 
Une  on  African  Issues  with  which  I  have 
been  confronted  here  at  the  United  Nations 
must  have  been  a  precursor  of  this  decision 
to  become  directly  involved  with  Portugal  In 
a  pact  which  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  nu- 
merous General  Assembly  resolutions  on  Por- 
tugal and  the  territories  under  Porttiguese 
Administration  (For  text  of  statement  sub- 
nutted  to  the  President  with  request  for 
No.  4) . 

As  a  member  of  the  United  SUtes  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations.  I  have  triad 
In  vain  to  get  uxiderway  a  x«al  conaultative 
proceas  on  UB.  positions  here  at  the  United 
Nationa.  However,  the  Azores  Agreement  is 
*  watsnbad.  After  mudi  thought  I  have 
decUtod  that  conaldaratlona  of  tntagrity  and 
or  the  now  desperate  need  to  turn  VB.  policy 
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around  from  the  perilous  course  on  which 
It  has  embarked  require  that  I  completely 
disassociate  myself  from  this  Administration 
on  African  policy. 

The  concltislon  of  the  Azores  Agreement 
compels  me  to  cut  any  ties  that  bind  me  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Administration. 
Although  It  is  nearly  the  fln&I  hour  of  this 
General  Assembly,  the  new  conunltment  of 
this  government  to  actively  assist  Portugal 
In  waging  wars  against  Black  people  con- 
strains me  to  act.  I  am  therefore  submitting 
my  resignation  to  the  President. 

TSLfCRAM 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers,  with  a  copy 
to  The  Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
on  November  29.  1971: 

Walked  out  of  General  Assembly  today 
rather  than  follow  Instructions  regarding  re- 
port of  8PC  (Pt.  n)  (A/8504/Add.  1),  Pt.  A 
(Arms  Embargo.  U.S.  abstaining),  Pt.  C  (on 
behalf  of  work  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid,  U.8.  abstaining),  Pt.  P  (Situation 
in  South  Africa  resulting  from  policies  of 
Apartheid,  U.S.  voting  no),  Pt.  G  (dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  Apartheid,  U.S. 
abstaining) . 

Explanation  of  UJS.  rationale  totally  unac- 
ceptable to  me.  Informed  of  U.S.  position  on 
these  votes  about  11  o'clock  approximately 
one  hour  before  the  Resolutions  were  to  be 
voted  on,  and  while  in  attendance  at  the 
General  Assembly  session.  There  was  no  time 
to  register  dissent,  and  out  of  cotirtesy  to 
the  U£.  Government,  I  left  Grigg  to  cast 
vote. 

You  are  hereby  placed  on  notice,  however, 
that  under  the  separation  of  powers  prin- 
ciple of  our  Constitution,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
I  consider  (1)  that  I  should  be  afforded  full 
consultation  on  all  votes  In  which  I  am 
expected  to  participate,  l.e..  (a)  I  should  be 
fully  briefed  in  advance  on  the  proposed 
United  States  position  and  on  the  basis 
therefor,  and  (b)  there  should  be  adequate 
opportunity  for  my  discussing  a  revised  posi- 
tion with  USUN  and  Washington  and  for  re- 
conciliation of  any  points  of  difference,  and 
(2)  that,  certainly  In  the  absence  of  such 
consultations,  any  voting  Instructions  that 
I  may  receive  are  non-blndlng. 

Hon.  CHABIJ.S  C.  Dices.  Jb. 


Depabtmekt  or  State, 
Washingtxjn,  D.C..  December  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Craki^es  C.  Dices,  Ja., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Dices:  Secretary  Rogers  has  asked 
that  I  reply  on  his  behalf  to  your  telegram 
of  November  29,  1971,  objecting  to  the  posi- 
tion of  our  government  on  four  resolutions 
on  apartheid. 

The  Department  Is  sincerely  appreciative  of 
the  part  which  Members  of  Congress  have 
played  over  the  years  as  part  of  the  official 
United  States  Delegations  to  successive  Gen- 
eral Assemblies.  We  believe  otir  efforts  at  the 
United  Nations  derive  strength  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  Members  of  Congress,  partic- 
ularly from  the  new  Ideas  and  perq>ectives 
which  they  bring  to  btai  on  some  of  our 
perennial  problems. 

I  regret  that  you  have  found  consultation 
inadequate  between  yourself  and  the  Mis- 
sion. As  you  know,  the  General  Assembly 
session  ustially  develops  a  momentum  of  work 
In  which  the  presBuiea  buUd  up  as  deadlines 
beoome  tighter  and  tighter.  Both  we  In  the 
Department  and  tb«  Ulaslon  ragret  that  at 
certain  periods  these  preastiras  have  not  per- 
mitted eoordtnatlon  and  consultation  as  close 
as  would  be  daalrahle.  We  know,  too,  that 
your  own  req>onslbUltles  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  occasionally 
created  dUBcultlea  of  scheduling. 
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'While  vire  welcome  dissenting  views  and 
fresh  appraisals  of  policy,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve, and  are  pleased  to  note  from  your  tele- 
gram that  you  also  do.  that  the  United  States 
must  speak  with  one  voice  In  the  General 
Assembly.  If  It  were  otherwise,  the  resulting 
confusion  would  not  redound  to  the  credit 
of  our  country. 

In  the  particular  cases  you  cited,  there 
may  have  been  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  status  of  the  Instructions  we  had  Issued. 
Voting  In  the  General  Assembly  plenary 
normally  confirms  the  voting  position  taken 
in  committee.  This  was  true  In  the  cases  of 
the  four  resolutions  on  apartheid  cited  in 
yoiir  telegram.  Instructions  on  all  of  these 
resolutions  had  been  sent  to  the  Delegation 
by  November  15  and  were  to  govern  our 
actions  both  in  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  plenary.  I  understand  that 
because  of  yoiu-  other  obligations  you  were 
not  able  to  patriclpate  In  all  disctisslons  on 
this  subject  at  the  United  States  Mission, 
but  that  the  instructions  were  discussed  with 
you  at  the  earliest  time  when  you  were  avail  - 
able  in  New  York,  well  before  the  question 
was  considered  in  plenary  on  November  29. 

The  four  resolutions  cited  were  particularly 
troubling  to  us.  and  I  wou:d  like  to  revie-A- 
briefly  our  position  on  each  of  them.  We 
instructed  the  Mission  to  abstain  on  the 
Arms  Embargo  resolution  (Part  A  of  Section 
II  of  the  Special  Political  Committee's  Re- 
port) principally  because  it  would  sweep 
aside  the  reservations  made  by  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  1963  and  which  continue 
to  govern  our  i>ollcy  on  this  question.  As  you 
know,  we  have  applied  an  arms  embargo  to 
South  Africa,  subject  only  to  honoring  our 
existing  contracts  and  "our  right  In  the  fti- 
ture  to  Interpret  this  policy  in  the  light  of 
requirements  for  assuring  the  maintenance 
of  international  i>eace  and  security."  The 
resolution  also  confirmed  Security  Council 
Resolution  282  (1970)  on  which  we  had  ab- 
stained because  its  sweeping  provisions  car- 
ried with  them  the  danger  of  weakening, 
rather  than  strengthening,  the  measure  of 
compliance  required  to  give  practical  effect 
to  resolutions  of  the  Council. 

We  also  abstained  on  the  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  Apartheid  Committee's  Work  Pro- 
gram (n.C) ,  on  budgetary  and  other  grounds. 
The  Work  Program  entails,  among  other 
things,  sending  representatives  or  delega- 
tions to  international  conferences  concerned 
with  apartheid,  which  would  ftirther  strain 
the  already  existing  'UN  btidget  crisis.  The 
resolution  also  endorsed  the  Apartheid  Com- 
mittee's plans  to  prepare  and  publish  periodic 
reports  on  "collaboration"  between  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprises  with  South 
Africa.  Such  activities  can  only  exacerbate 
the  differences  in  approaches  among  those, 
including  the  United  States,  who  are  seeking 
to  put  an  end  to  apartheid  practices,  and  In 
our  view  would  represent  a  rather  staort- 
Eigbted  position  on  how  best  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

Our  Mission  was  instructed  to  vote  against 
the  general  resolution  on  South  Africa's  pol- 
icy because  it  was  based  upon  a  call  for  Secu- 
rity Council  action  tinder  Chapter  vn  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  As  you  know. 
Chapter  'Vn  action  is  to  be  taken  In  connec- 
tion with  threats  to  International  peace  or 
breaches  of  International  peace.  We  cannot 
agree  that,  bad  as  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  is,  it  represents  a  threat  to  the  peace 
within  the  meaning  of  Chapter  vn.  This 
resolution  also  reaffirmed  the  ri^t  of  the 
people  of  South  Africa  to  eliminate  racial 
discrimination  and  i4>artheid  by  "all  means 
at  their  disposal"  tndudlng,  obviously, 
armed  force.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
course  of  action  'would  be  at  all  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  majority  In    South  Africa. 

We  abstained  on  the  reaolutten  on  Dlaseml- 
nation  of  Informatton  on  Aparthetit  (II.O) . 
Our  poaltloii  again  waa  dertretf  tmn  our 
concern  over  the  flnanclal  tmpUcatlons  of  an 
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exteoslve   public   relations   campaign   at    a 
time  of  eevere  budgetary  stringency. 

Tou  are  probably  aware  that  we  were  able 
to  support  five  other  resolutions  on  apart- 
held  which  were  also  voted  In  plenary  on 
November  29.  While  not  entirely  acceptable 
In  all  respects,  these  five  resolutions  were  a 
step  In  the  direction  of  promoting  peaceful 
change  In  southern  Africa  and  encouraging 
UN  adoption  of  non-extreme,  practical  steps 
to  Induce  South  Africa  to  abandon  its  policy 
of  apartheid.  Unfortunately,  the  four  resolu- 
tions which  you  cited  were  not  measures  of 
this  kind. 

This  government  has  made  It  plain  on 
many  occasions,  in  deed  as  well  as  In  word, 
that  we  regard  apartheid  as  an  abhorrent 
practice  and  a  criminal  affront  to  human 
dignity  and  conscience.  But  in  seeking  to  end 
this  practice,  we  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish between  practical  steps  which  would 
work  toward  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  black  majority  In  South  Africa,  and  steps 
which  would  not  only  not  help  but  could 
actually  worsen  their  situation. 

If  you   would  find  it   useful,   I   would  be 
most  happy  to  discuss  these  Issues  further 
with  you  personally. 
Sincerely, 

Samttei.  De  Palm  a. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    International 
Organization  Affairs. 

U.S.  Mission  To  VJi. 

NOVXMBES  22,    1971. 
From  Congressman  Dices: 

8PC  resolution  on  Bantustans  came  up 
during  my  absence.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of 
instruction  and  U.S.  position  that  constru- 
ing apartheid  as  "crime  against  humanity"  is 
"unwarranted".  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
seriously  impairs  our  credibility.  I  therefore 
request  Department  to  show  cause  In  most 
comprehensive  way  for  rationale  this  posi- 
tion. Including  all  precedents  used  for  this 
Interpretation,  all  other  nuances  that  go 
Into  It,  bearing  In  mind  that  obligations  of 
each  member  State  under  the  Charter,  specif- 
ically Articles  1,  56  and  56. 

Statement   Submitted   to    President    Nixon 
Requesting  Point-Bt-Point  Reply 

(a)  That  the  United  States  Ctovemment 
must  be  required,  and  is  herein  called  upon, 
to  explain  the  enormous,  unprecedented  and 
anomalous  commitments  which  the  United 
States  is  making  to  Portugal  In  connection 
with  the  Ag  eement  to  extend  VS.  base  rights 
in  the  Azores — an  Agreement  under  which 
Portugal  Is  to  receive  in  the  next  two  years 
(the  Agreement  expires  on  February  3,  1974) 
the  following  quid  pro  quo : 

$15  million  in  PI,.  480  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

the  loan  of  a  bydrographic  vessel  at  no 
cost; 

•1  million  fcH-  educational  development 
programs; 

•5  million  In  drawing  rights  for  non-mili- 
tary excess  equipment; 

the  waiver  of  MAAO  support  payments 
$350,000)  for  the  MAAO  (Military  AssUtance 
Advisory  Oroup)  to  Lisbon; 

$400  million  of  Exlm  loans  and  guarantees 
for  development  projects. 

(b)  That  specifically,  the  government  Is 
called  upon  to  address  each  of  the  following 
points: 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  VS.  interests, 
the  new  Agreement  with  Portugal  represents 
an  unusual  and  anomalous  commitment. 
There  Is  no  apparent  Jvistlflcatlon  for  the 
quid  pro  quo  in  the  new  Agreement. 

(a)  The  general  availability  of  funds  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  has  been  dimin- 
ishing since  1987.  In  that  year,  funds  for 
economic  assistance  totalled  $6,130  milUon. 
In  1988,  they  were  $4,834  mUUon.  In  1989, 
they  were  $4,087  mllUon.  L«st  year,  they 
totalled  $4,711  milUon.  The  Kxport-Import 
Bank  Is  an  exception  to  the  rule;  Its  funds 
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have  been  Increasing  In  the  last  few  years. 
But  the  question  must  arise  why  loans  and 
credit  guarantees  to  Portugal  are  rising  at  a 
moment  when  federal  funds  are  so  scarce,  and 
when  total  appropriations  for  economic  as- 
sistance are  falling. 

(b)  The  funds  projected  for  commitment 
to  Portugal  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  previ- 
ous development  commitments  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  either  Eiirope  or 
Africa.  The  total  of  Export- Import  Bank  loans 
to  Africa  In  the  whole  period  1946-1970  was 
less  than  $358  mlUion.  The  total  of  long-term 
economic  loans  to  Exirope  from  the  same 
source  in  that  period  was  only  $753.7  million. 

(c)  The  projected  commitment  Is  also  out 
of  proportion  to  any  previous  commitments 
to  Portugal  Itself.  That  country  received  less 
than  $50  million  in  the  whole  period  from 
1948-1970  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  present  Administration  Is  proposing  to 
provide  more  than  foiu-  times  this  amount  in 
the  next  two  years  alone. 

(d)  The  projected  new  commitments  would 
constitute  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  funds 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  They  would  rep- 
resent about  10%  of  the  average  annual  com- 
mitments to  all  countries  from  the  Bank  In 
the  last  few  years;  and  this  does  not  even  take 
into  consideration  the  $200  mUllon  in  Exlm 
credit  guarantees. 

(e)  The  question  which  remains  to  be  an- 
swered, therefore,  and  it  Is  a  most  Important 
question.  Is  why  a  small  nation  of  8.6  mil- 
lion people  should  receive  such  extraordinary 
special  treatment. 

2.  The  United  States,  furthermore.  Is  now 
going  through  the  worst  balance  of  payments 
orlsis  In  its  history.  We  now  have  the  largest 
deficit  on  record.  Unemployment  hM  rlaen  to 
high  levels  as  a  consequence  of  deflationary 
measures  designed  to  remedy  that  situation. 
In  this  context  the  Admimstration  has  un- 
dertaken an  Agreement  with  a  small  Eu- 
ropean country  which  will  lead  to  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
our  economic  assistance.  Again,  the  question 
must  arise  why  Portugal  should  qualify  for 
such  special  treatment. 

3.  Total  VS.  dollar  flows  to  Portugal  and 
Its  overseas  territories  now  exceed  $400  mil- 
lion. (See  Table  below).  These  flows  are  im- 
portant to  that  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Administration  is  now  proposing 
a  substantial  increase  in  these  flows  through 
the  loans  provided  for  In  the  new  Agreement. 
Portugal  and  overseas  territories:  Gross  flows 

of  funds  from  North  America  * 
(1969,  millions  of  dollars) 

1.  Imports  from  Portugal  and  overseas 

territories 91^6 

3.  Freight  and  Insurance  on  merchan- 
dise    3 

3.  Other  transportation n 

4.  Travel 79 

5.  Investment  Income 39 

6.  Other  government e 

7.  Other  private 34 

8.  Unrequired  transfers  (pension  re- 
mittances, et  cetera 89 

9.  Nonmonetary  Sectors:  Direct  In- 
vestment     8 

Total    413 

•  These  figures  refer  to  flows  from  the  VS. 
and  Canada.  U.S.  funds  account  for  almost 
the  whole  of  the  total. 

Source:  IMF  Balance  of  Payments  Year- 
book, August  1971,  vol.  22. 

4.  The  Portuguese  are  now  running  a  trade 
deficit  of  just  under  $500  million.  This  deficit 
Is,  to  an  Important  degree,  the  result  of  the 
drain  on  Portugal's  economy  created  by  the 
pursuit  of  three  colonial  wars  in  Africa.  Addi- 
tional, and  substantial,  assistance  to  Portu- 
gal in  this  context  wlU  have  the  effect  of 
helping  It  to  continue  those  wars  at  the  vwy 
moment  when  It  is  beinf  forced  to  consider 
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seriously  whether  It  ought  to  withdraw  fma 
its  overseas  territories. 

5.  It  should  be  noted  that  parts  of  the  new 
Agreement  can  easily  become  open-ended 
conmUtments.  The  expanded  commitment 
under  P.L.  480  may  well  be  Increased  still 
further  when  the  Agreement  is  reviewed  two 
years  from  now.  The  provision  deaUng  with 
excess  equipment  U  already  open-ended 
Secretary  Rogers'  letter  clearly  stetes  that  $6 
million  for  this  purpose  Is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  maximum  ceiling. 

6.  Dollar  flows  to  Portugal,  from  both  the 
private  and  the  public  sector,  are  already 
on  a  scale  amounting  to  "economic  Interven- 
tion  that  might  Just  decide  the  outcome  of 
the  colonial  war."  The  new  Agreement  In- 
creases that  indirect  assistance  by  a  substan- 
tial amount  and  changes  the  character  of  our 
commitment  to  Portugal. 

7.  The  political  context  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Particularly : 

The  liberation  forces  control  large  areas 
of  Angola,  east  and  south  of  the  Central 
Plateau. 

In  Mozambique  the  liberation  forces  con- 
trol several  provinces  and  operate  freely 
south  of  the  Zambesi  River. 

In  Guinea-Bissau,  the  PAIOC  have  fcxced 
the  Portuguese  to  leave  the  countryside  and 
to  retreat  to  the  urban  areas  and  a  few  scat- 
tered military  bases. 

The  obvious  effect  of  the  Azores  Agreement 
is  to  enable  Portugal  to  continue  waging  the 
three  wars  In  Africa. 

8.  There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the 
military  value  of  the  Azores  is  of  overriding 
Importance  to  U.S.  security  so  that  It  merits 
such  an  inordinate  expenditure.  Further,  the 
fact  that  the  base  Agreement  remained  dor- 
mant for  the  past  10  years  (since  1962)  Indi- 
cates this. 

9.  The  injection  of  huge  sums  for  economic 
and  educational  assistance,  as  well  as  aid  In 
kind.  Into  the  Portuguese  economy.  In  the 
existing  Internal  situation  of  considerable 
domestic  unhapplness  with,  and  criticism  of. 
wholly  disproportionate  budgetary  expendi- 
tures on  colonial  wars,  wUI  greatly  assist  the 
Caetano  Oovemment  in  dampening  the  do- 
mestic antipathy  to  the  wars  and  thus  to 
continue  their  prosecution. 

(c)  That.  If  the  Administration  cannot 
provide  a  statement  of  compelling  reasons  for 
making  this  Agreement,  it  must  be  considered 
as  admitting  that  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Administration  to  directly  assist  Portugal  in 
waging  these  wars  against  the  peoples  of 
Guinea-Bissau,  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

(d)  That  the  United  States  Government 
respond  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  projects  were  reviewed,  or  are 
contemplated  for  Exlm  loans? 

(2)  Are  these  projects  In  Portugal,  that  la 
In  so-called  "metropolitan  Portugal"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola  and 
Mozambique? 

(3)  Are  similar  Increases  in  Exlm  loans 
being  considered  (l)  for  South  Afrlea,  (11) 
for  majority-ruled  African  countiiesf 

(e)  That,  In  view  of  the  Implications  of 
this  Agreement  for  the  United  States,  the 
Administration  explain  why  this  Agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  executive  agreement 
route  rather  than  as  a  treaty  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratlflcatlon. 

(f)  That  the  Administration  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  its  claimed  lack  of  funds 
to  assist  Black  business  In  the  United  States, 
with  Its  23  million  Blacks,  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  its  expendltxire  of  tremen- 
dous sums  to  assist  the  economy  of  Portugal, 
a  country  with  only  8.6  million  people,  and 
thus  to  assist  the  waging  of  wars  afaliMt 
Black  people  in  Africa.  Aooordlng  to  Its  |w- 
porta  to  the  Congress,  the  FMeral  OowB* 
ment  Is  now  giving  only  $S1SJ  mllUoB  IB 
loans  to  minority  bualnMMS  In  this  oo<0»^ 
(including  Blacks  and  ^MUilA-iimit  Hif 
Americans) ,  wbvrsM  the  maw  projected  fer 
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Portugal  in  this  Agreement  are  more  than 
double  that  amount. 


PRCXJRESS  OP  UNIFORM  LOSS  RE- 
PORTING TO  CONTROL  TRANS- 
PORTATION  CARGO  THIEVERY 


HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or    NEVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  country's  transport  and 
shipper  communities  to  what  I  believe 
are  several  significant  and  afiBrmative 
first  steps  taken  within  the  past  several 
months  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  combat  the  growing  crisis 
posed  by  the  theft,  pilferage,  and  hijack- 
ing of  truck,  air,  rail,  and  ship  cargo — 
a  racket  that  cost  American  shippers 
conservatively  last  year  more  than  $1 
billion  in  losses — a  17 -percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  We  are  hopeful 
that  we  may  add  the  third  Federal  trans- 
portation regulatory  agency,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  to  this  accomplish- 
ment honor  roll  before  too  long,  as  well. 

When  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
of  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  began  its 
hearings  2  "2  years  ago  into  the  impact 
on  small  business  of  increasing  cargo 
thievery  in  all  transport  modes,  one  of 
our  biggest  obstacles  was  to  get  a  real- 
istic picture  of  the  true  extent  of  losses 
so  we  could  focus  on  just  how  big  the 
problem  really  was  then  and  is  today. 
It  was  a  real  surprise  to  leam  that  no 
governmental  agency  and  no  private 
trade  or  service  organization  keeps  or 
has  access  to  records  of  theft  or  damage 
losses,  total  tonnage,  or  value  of  cargo 
shipped  in  this  country. 

Consequently,  with  the  help  of  Library 
of  Congress  statisticians,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  ofSce,  reputable  insurance 
underwriters,  national  news  media,  some 
transport  industry  representatives,  law 
enforcement  people,  and  others,  we  made 
some  estimates  for  both  1970  and  1971, 
the  latter  showing  losses  for  that  year  of 
$900  million  for  truck  theft  and  hijack- 
ing. $110  million  for  air  cargo,  $250  mil- 
lion for  railroads,  and  $210  milBon  for 
maritime  shipping. 

Some  carrier  industry  representatives 
poo-pooed  these  estimates  as  excessive, 
but  they  could  come  up  with  nothing 
substantive  to  controvert  them.  However, 
they  were  good  enough  to  be  used  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stetes, 
the  Secretory  of  Transportotion,  a  crime- 
busting  UJS.  attorney,  national  news- 
paper and  magazine  media,  and  many 
others.  In  fact,  the  ttrst  job  contracted 
out  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  its  drive  begim  last  summer  to 
curb  cargo  crime  activities,  was  to  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  flndinc  out  just 
what  the  true  extent  <rf  cargo  theft  losses 
»re  in  the  air,  truck,  rail,  and  steamship 
"■ansport  modes. 

As  I  said  before,  our  committee  foimd 
oat  sooner  than  most  of  those  who  are 
looking  at  this  problem,  that  any  accu- 
rate totals  of  crime-oriented  losses  are 
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dlf&cult  to  estimate  because  there  are 
no  uniform  loss  reports  requiring  data 
of  this  kind  supplied  by  the  only  people 
who  can  really  know,  the  carriers  them- 
selves. 

Our  committee,  in  an  official  report  to 
the  Senate,  recommended  that  such  uni- 
form loss  reports  should  be  required  from 
all  carriers  as  a  basis  for  seeking  to  con- 
trol a  problem  which  has  reached  crisis 
proportions  by  the  admission  of  most  of 
the  transportation  industry  iUelf.  We 
urged  the  tran^ortetion  regulatory 
agencies — the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
Federal  Maritime  Commission — to  pro- 
mulgate regiilations  to  require  such  re- 
ports. Our  committee's  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  read : 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  first  step  In  arrest- 
ing the  upward  trend  in  crime  Is  the  collec- 
tion of  information  about  it.  To  energize 
public  agencies  to  action  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  and  reveal  the  actual  magnitude  of 
the  loss  as  an  actual  cost  to  the  public.  To 
develop  a  sense  of  responsibility,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  establish  at  what  point  and  under 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  bulk  of  the  losses 
occurred.  To  devise  strategies  of  crime  pre- 
vention, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  in  detail 
the  techniques  used  by  the  thieves  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  theft.  Your 
committee  found  that  the  collection  of 
reliable  data  on  alrcargo  theft  and  pilferage 
is  utterly  inadequate  for  all  these  purposes. 

Losses  are  not  repnrted  systematically. 
Standards  of  reporting  hare  not  been  estab- 
lished. There  is  no  good  way  of  telling  at 
what  point  In  the  sequence  of  many  events 
from  point  of  origin  to  ultimate  destination 
the  loss  occurred.  The  relation  between  ex- 
tent of  protection  and  value  of  shipment  is 
haphazard.  No  data  are  available  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  as  to  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding events  of  loss.  The  techniques 
used  by  thieves  can  only  be  guessed  at:  all 
we  can  say  at  this  Ume  is  that  they  are  suc- 
cessfully practiced,  at  a  rapidly  increasing 
rate.> 

Based  on  information  developed  in  hear- 
ings on  the  eoonomlc  Impact  of  alrcargo 
theft,  your  committee  accordingly  recom- 
mends the  following: 

Recommendation  f.— That  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  baaed  on  its  statutory  author- 
ity provided  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  should  compel  all  U.S.  air  carriers,  air 
freight  forwarders  and  agents  thereof,  en- 
gaged in  the  carrying  of  goods  and  cargo  by 
air,  to  report  on  a  quarterly  basis  all  cargo 
damaged,  lost,  missing,  stolefi,  or  presumed 
stolen,  the  value  of  such  cargo,  the  amount 
paid,  and  the  number  of  fintTwn  against  the 
carrier  for  snch  damage,  loss,  stolen,  or  pre- 
sunaed  stolen,  cargo.  The  CAB  should  pre- 
scribe formally  the  standards  imder  which 
such  reports  are  to  be  prepared  and  submit- 
ted. In  order  to  maximize  the  utility  of  the 
data  oc^ected  for  purpoMs  of  systematic 
analysis  in  the  preparation  of  crime  preven- 
tion programs  and  activities. 

Should  the  Board  fall  to  act  to  require 
these  most  essential  daU,  it  Is  the  recom- 
meixdatlon  of  your  committee  that  legisla- 
tion be  offered  to  amend  section  407  of  the 
Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  177) .» 

Therefore,  to  update  the  status  of  our 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  trans- 
portation regulatory  agencies,  I  can  re- 
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r>ort  remarkable  progress  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  under  its  ener- 
getic, dynamic  and  capable  Chairman, 
the  Honorable  Helen  Delich  Bentley, 
who  I  can  proudly  say  was  raised  in  my 
own  State  and  went  on  to  be  honored  in 
the  newsi>aper  fraternity  and  to  be 
chosen  by  President  Nixon  as  the  first 
woman  ever  to  head  a  Federal  regula- 
tory commission. 

The  Maritime  Commission  promul- 
gated a  proposed  mandatory  uniform 
loss  reporting  rulemaking  proceeding 
last  August,  calling  for  quarterly  reports 
from  all  American  maritime  shipping  of 
the  number  and  dollar  amount  of  freight 
claims  paid  according  to  specific  com- 
modities, causes  of  such  claims,  location 
or  theft  and/or  robbery,  and  an  analj'sis 
of  claims  received  and  processed. 

I  can  state  that  the  final  steps  are  now 
in  progress  preparatory  to  adoption  of 
the  reporting  system  by  a  final  Commis- 
sion order.  The  proposed  Maritime  Com- 
mission loss  report,  more  complete  by 
the  nature  of  the  cargo  covered  than 
that  now  in  use  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  class  I  trucks,  was 
challenged  by  maritime  organizations. 

We  noted  that  one  Pacific  coast  ter- 
minal association  opposed  the  complete- 
ness of  the  form,  proposing  that  all 
thefts  under  $1,000  should  be  eliminated 
by  the  filing  procedure.  As  our  own  re- 
buttal, we  wonder  if  that  same  company 
would  want  to  assume  any  and  all  claims 
for  loss  or  damage  of  $1,000  or  less  that 
it  might  have  against  a  steamship  line 
using  its  company  terminal  facilities, 
under  the  apparent  logic  that  $1,000 
losses  and  less  are  so  insignificant  that 
they  raise  shipping  costs  excessively.  We 
believe  we  know  that  anwer  because  we 
doubt  that  any  west  coast  or  east  coast 
marine  terminal  association  Is  so  profit- 
able that  it  chooses  to  absorb  aH  individ- 
ual $1,000  claims. 

Obviously,  we  were  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Commission's  proposed  form 
would  require  all  losses  of  $100  or  more  to 
be  reported  to  the  Federal  regulator>' 
agency. 

It  is  true  that  the  filing  of  the  new 
forms  will  cost  the  carriers  dollars,  and 
Federal  paperwork  is  always  ''«h«»h  bur- 
densome, except  when  it  provides  a  ben- 
efit to  the  spokesman.  Our  response  here 
is  that  unless  the  real  dimensions  and 
facts  about  cargo  crime  can  be  pin- 
pointed, then  the  public  and  the  carriers 
right  along  with  them  wiH  b«  suffering 
more,  rather  than  less,  from  crime-in- 
flated costs  which  the  buying  pubhc 
eventually  pays  through  higher  prices. 

To  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Chairman  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  to 
members  of  the  Commission  and  their 
staffs,  we  say:  We  believe  you  have  ap- 
proached an  affirmative  decision  that 
will  benefit  the  entire  maritime  industry 
and  the  pidslic  it  is  permitted  to  serve. 
We  believe  your  leadership  will  be  more 
Justified  in  the  futore  than  it  is  today. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  another  fine 
example  of  a  regulatory  agency  func- 
tioning not  only  to  assist  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  industry  it  regulates,  but 
it  also  is  an  affirmative  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pukdic  affected  ao  sotetan- 
tiAlly. 

And  what  about  the  pioneer  transpor- 
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tation  regiilatory  agency,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  approved 
imiform  loss  reporting  on  July  6,  1971, 
for  the  country's  1,500  class  I  motor 
truck  common  and  contract  carriers  cov- 
ering 72  percent  of  all  intercity  tonnage 
transported  by  firms  with  $1  million  awi- 
nual  revenue  or  more? 

Their  reporting  system,  which  went 
into  effect  last  October  1,  will  see  its  first 
theft  reports  submitted  to  the  ICC,  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  reporting  pe- 
riod on  December  31.  We  are  hopeful 
that  these  results  will  demonstrate  that 
loss  reporting  should  be  widened  to  in- 
clude class  2  and  3  motor  carriers,  rep- 
resenting 22  percent  of  regulated  inter- 
state shipments. 

And  what  about  the  airline  industry, 
serving  the  American  public  with  the 
fastest  transportation,  but  possibly  only 
snail-like  fast,  or  slow,  when  It  comes  to 
protecting  the  shipper's  interests  by  its 
attitude  toward  uniform  loss  reporting 
and  the  goal  of  dealing  effectively  with 
air  cargo  thievery? 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board's  efforts  toward  uniform 
loss  reporting  have  foundered — we  hope 
only  temporarily— since  final  industry 
comments  were  received  6  months  ago. 
Again,  in  the  interests  of  Intermodal  uni- 
formity, we  hope  the  CAB  can  see  its  way 
clear  to  move  affirmatively  and  expedi- 
tiously, because  we  believe  such  reports 
can  provide  a  true  and  timely  picture  of 
air  freight  theft,  loss  and  damage,  and 
thereafter  permit  effective  steps  to  be 
taken  to  put  the  air  cargo  thief  out  of 
business.  Now  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  are  moving  toward  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  cargo  criminal,  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  can  see  its  way  clear  to  get  back 
into  step — a  step  toward  helping  the  air- 
lines deal  with  their  problem,  and  there- 
by helping  the  air  freight  shippers  get 
the  service  that  the  airline  Urlffs  say 
those  shippers  deserve. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  interested  parties  a  fine  ad- 
dress given  by  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Bentley  before  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Port  Police  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  on  October  5,  1971,  ana- 
lyzing this  general  subject  from  a  mari- 
time shipping  point  of  view,  together 
with  a  Federal  Maritime  Commission  re- 
lease of  August  9,  1971,  announcing  the 
rulemaking  proceeding  for  a  quarterly, 
mandatory  uniform  loss  reporting  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BZMAXKS    BT    HSLEN    DbUCR    BENTLXT 

It  la  a  dlatinct  pleasure  for  me  to  addreas 
the  International  AMoclatlon  of  Port  Police 
on  the  occasion  of  your  Second  Annual  Con- 
ference. The  fact  that  your  organization  can 
boa«t  of  active  members  from  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Africa,  Portugal,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  as  well  as  from  the  United  SUtes,  reaUy 
substantiates  that  thU  organization  la  truly 
international  In  fact  as  well  as  In  name  It 
also  dramatizes  the  fact  that  each  of  you 
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realizes  that  the  approach  to  the  problem  of 
cargo  security  is  and  must  continue  to  be 
International,  If  we  are  to  combat  It  success- 
fully. This  problem  is  not  confined  to  national 
boundaries,  nor  la  It  ocHiflned  to  vessels  of 
any  one  particular  Hag.  It  U  a  problem  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  or  else  your  Organization 
would  not  have  the  diverse  membership  it 
possesses. 

You  all,  as  professionals,  realize  that  theft 
and  pilferage  of  cargo  is  an  insidious  and 
Infectious  type  of  crime  which  spreads  into 
areas  adjacent  to  the  ports  and  has  a  direct 
relationship  with  other  criminal  activities  in 
the  community,  and  you  all  are  also  aware 
that  where  there  exists  disorder  at  the  com- 
munity level,  it  by  necessity  affects  the  city, 
the  state  or  province  and  as  a  consequence 
the   nation. 

How  long  has  the  problem  of  theft  and 
pilferage  plagued  the  carrier?  How  long  has 
the  shipper  and  consignee  been  vlctin;ilzed 
by  shortages  in  shipments  due  to  theft  and 
pilferage?  I  don't  think  that  anyone  knows 
exactly  how  long  the  problem  has  existed; 
my  guess  would  be  that  the  Phoenicians  may 
have  been  confronted  with  thefts  but  I  dare 
say  their  remedies  would  not  be  acceptable 
today.  Such  things  as  cutting  off  the  hands  of 
a  thief  have  long  since  disappeared  from  our 
civUlzed  world.  We  do  know  that  theft  and 
pilferage  and  lu  related  cancers  have  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time  and  those  of  us 
concerned  In  this  area  are  acutely  aware  that 
cargo  losses  are  not  diminishing  but  are  in- 
creasing In  scope  and  complexity. 

It  makes  little  difference  if  the  cargo  thief 
is  an  amateur  or  a  professional:  skilled  or  un- 
skilled; organized  or  unorganized.  The  main 
reason  the  thief  Is  continually  attracted  to 
cargo  Is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  easy  ac- 
cessibility to  items  which  he  knows  he  can 
dispose  of  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  He 
knows  disposition  can  be  made  through  mid- 
dle men  or  fences  or  simply  to  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  looking  for  a  bargain.  Just  look  at 
the  type  of  items  which  are  most  frequently 
stolen  or  the  subject  of  mysterious  disappear- 
ance: cigarettes,  liquor,  pharmaceuticals, 
shoes  and  clothing,  electronic  equipment,  ap- 
pliances and  specialty  food  items.  Who  is  the 
consumer  for  these  stolen  and  pilfered  com- 
modities? Mr.  Average  Citizen,  of  course.  It  Is 
true  that  he  may  be  purchasing  some  of  these 
lU-gotten  goods  through  what  on  the  surface 
are  legitimate  outlets,  where  these  goods  are 
placed  Into  commerce  by  the  underworld. 
Here  they  compete  with  truly  legitimate 
business,  sometimes  In  competition  with  the 
actual  owners  of  the  stolen  merchandise.  Or, 
the  thief  may  be  selling  his  wares  directly 
to  the  consuming  public. 

In  any  event,  the  soaring  rate  of  losses  In 
all  modes  of  •  transportation  as  brought  to 
light  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  court  statistics  gives  am- 
ple evidence  that  the  problem  Is  certainly  not 
diminishing.  In  the  United  States  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1970.  the  number  of  criminal  cases 
handled  In  the  Federal  Courts  which  In- 
volved the  offense  of  theft  from  Interstate 
shipments  Increased  21%  over  the  previous 
year;  and  though  a  large  part  of  this  in- 
crease Is  connected  with  cargo  thefts  In  the 
trucking  Industry,  we  all  must  acknowledge 
that  the  other  modes  of  transportation,  par- 
ticularly our  port  areas  have  also  been  faced 
with  the  same  Increases  In  thefts  from  cargo. 
Why  Is  this  so?  Why  axe  thefts  and  pilfer- 
ages, large  and  small.  Increasing  In  dramatic 
proportion?  Aside  from  the  general  decline 
In  the  moral  attitudes  in  our  society  which 
shrugs  off  or  completely  disregards  this  type 
of  malignancy,  the  answer  must  rest  in  one 
obvious  area.  The  thief,  the  pilferer,  or  the 
hijacker  Is  stealing  from  those  areas  where 
he  knows  the  chances  of  being  caught  are 
minimal  because  physical  secxuity  ap- 
proaches to  the  cargo  he  seeks  are  either 
nonexistent  or  inadequate  or  he  has  inside 
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accomplices   to   pinpoint    and   facUlute  his 
access  to  the  desired  cargo. 

This  problem  has  become  so  acute  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Nevada  Senator  Alan  Bible  has 
conducted  hearings  on  this  entire  matter  of 
crime  In  transportation,  one  facet  of  which 
focused  on  the  problem  on  theft  and  pU- 
ferage  of  maritime  cargo  shipments. 

The  testimony  at  these  hearings  was  dra- 
matic to  say  the  least.  Witness  after  witness 
related  to  the  Committee  that  cargo  losses 
in  the  maritime  industry  were  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  An  Importer  of  shoes  stated 
the  theft  and  pilferage  of  their  shipments 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  It  was 
feared  the  company  may  be  forced  to  go  out 
of  business. 

An  association  reported  that  one  of  its 
members,  another  shoe  Importer,  had  its  In- 
surance premium  Increased  50%,  and  that 
Its  losses  were  ranging  from  2%  to  10%  even 
when  shipped  by  sea  in  locked  sections;  the 
losses  on  shipments  in  opten  stowage  were 
even  greater. 

A  food  Importer  estimated  yearly  theft 
losses  at  2*5^   to  3%   of  his  shlpmenu. 

A  shipment  of  sunglasses  was  pilfered  to 
the  extent  of  52'^  . 

Another  shoe  Importer — apparently  a  fa- 
vorite target — followed  a  shipment  by  having 
an  agent  verify  that  the  entire  shipment  was 
actually  placed  aboard  the  vessel  Intact.  Yet, 
when  the  shipment  arrived  at  the  warehouse! 
It  was  pilfered  to  the  extent  of  20%. 

It  Is  true  that  generally  where  contalneri- 
zatlon  is  utilized,  the  amount  of  small  pil- 
ferage tends  to  decrease.  However,  when 
losses  occur  In  container-type  shipments, 
they  are  usually  more  severe.  A  container  of 
liquor  can  run  In  excess  of  $75,000,  type- 
writers over  $150,000;  microscopes  $120,000 
and  so  on  when  one  of  these  entire  boxes  is 
stolen  the  cost  Is  really  staggering.  And,  when 
some  one  or  a  group  steals  In  the  dimension 
of  a  full  contalnerload  of  any  type  of  cargo, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  operation 
has  to  be  organized  and  the  thief  knows  be- 
forehand that  some  one  is  going  to  take  the 
goods  off  his  hands.  This  in  effect  is  stealing 
by  contract.  When  shipments  of  this  size 
are  stolen,  there  has  to  be  an  Impact  on  In- 
surance rates  and.  consequently,  on  the  cost 
of  doing  business  which  Is  reflected  In  higher 
prices  to  the  consumers. 

If  only  the  taxpeylng  citizen  would  realise 
that  it  la  always  he,  the  consumer,  who  pays 
In  the  end.  perhaps  our  morality  and  atti- 
tude towards  crime  of  thla  nature  would 
change.  There  Is  still  nothing  like  an  aroused 
public  to  deal  with  a  particular  problem. 
The  total  cost  of  losses  due  to  theft  and  pil- 
ferage from  the  maritime  Industry  were  esti- 
mated by  Senator  Bible  at  over  100  million 
dollars  annuaUy.  and  further  that  efforts  to 
prevent  these  losses  were  by  and  large  in- 
effective. Deficiencies  to  combat  maritime 
cargo  loes  were  pointed  out  in  three  areas. 
First  and  most  notable  was  the  absence 
of  systematically  collected  data  indicating 
the  value  of  goods  lost,  identification  of 
where  goods  have  been  stolen  In  the  trans- 
port chain  from  manufacturers,  through 
carrier  to  consignee.  Without  such  data  pre- 
ventive measures  are  impossible  to  formulate. 
Second  was  the  problem  of  overlapping 
Jurisdiction  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
which  needs  no  explanation  to  a  group  such 
as  yours,  who  are  more  familiar  with  this 
problem  than  am  I. 

And,  thirdly  the  entire  maritime  Industry 
itself:  carriers,  terminal  operators,  port  and 
warehouse  operators,  as  well  as  shippers,  oon- 
Blgnees  and  underwriters,  have  not  done  all 
they  can  do  to  prevent  theft  and  pilferage 
of  maritime  cargo. 

On  Jun*  24,  1B71.  before  the  Bible  Com- 
mittee, I  teatlfled  that  the  FMC,  cogninnt 
of  the  fact  that  approximately  75%  of  tl* 
loases  were  going  unreported,  would  under- 
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take  to  overhaul  existing  reporting  require- 
ments in  order  to  establish  a  more  effective 
loss  reporting  system.  The  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission endeavored  to  And  a  way  through 
existing  reports  or  records  to  accomplish  this 
gc^l  and  thereby  not  place  a  further  paper- 
work and  reporting  burden  on  the  Industry. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  U.S.  Customs  Dls- 
crep.incy  Report  which  had  recently  been  re- 
vised to  report  shortages,  overages  and  the 
reason  therefor  could  be  utilized  for  this 
purpo.se  with  respect  to  Inbound  cargo,  If 
the  data  appearing  In  this  repK>rt  was  corre- 
lated into  an  overall  comprehensive  report. 
It  was  the  Commission's  position  that  an 
an.ilysls  of  the  results  of  such  a  report.  If 
made  on  a  regular  and  timely  basis,  should 
pinpoint  the  trouble  areas  and  permit  those 
charged  with  custody  of  the  goods  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  and  also  aid  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  event  the  cargo 
was  lost  or  stolen. 

We  at  the  Comnilsslon  were  of  the  opinion 
after  contacting  carriers,  insurance  and  gov- 
ernmental sources  that  the  outbound  prob- 
lem (or  exports)  is  not  as  great  as  the  in- 
bound foreign  problem.  One  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons for  this  theory  was.  of  course,  the  fact 
that  outbound  cargo  is  normally  held  on 
dock  for.  a  very  short  period,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  opportunity  for  theft.  Also, 
with  the  advent  of  containers,  an  ex- 
port loss  would  normally  not  be  detected 
until  after  delivery  to  a  foreign  consignee, 
a  fact  which  would  complicate  any  re- 
porting system.  It  was  our  content  on  that 
the  Inbound  or  Import  trade  where  Customs 
clears  the  cargo,  collects  duty,  etc.,  would  be 
fully  covered  and  would  serve  as  an  area 
where  problems  could  be  pinpointed;  as  the 
same  piers  and  terminals  are  utilized  for  ex- 
port cargo;  It  was  our  belief  that  if  success 
was  achieved  with  regard  to  Imports,  this 
would  by  necessity  reduce  the  outbound 
thefts  as  well. 

There  followed  a  number  of  meetings  with 
staff  members  of  Senator  Bible's  Committee 
wherein  the  entire  problem  of  cargo  loes  re- 
porting was  thoroughly  discussed.  Our  sister 
regulatory  agencies.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  had 
agreed  to  a  rulemaking  proceeding  establish- 
ing a  reporting  system  for  loss  and  damage 
claims.  Consequently,  the  FMC  finally  agreed 
to  a  proposed  rulemaking  on  loss  and  damage 
claims  which  would  be  in  some  conformity 
with  the  ones  proposed  by  ICC  and  CAB  but 
geared  more  closely  to  the  commodity  codes 
utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  In  order 
to  reduce  the  reporting  problems  of  the  af- 
fected Industries. 

These  proposed  rules  were  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  August  11.  1971. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  what  type  of  Infor- 
mation the  Commission  is  seeking  In  these 
proposed  rules.  As  you  can  well  Imagine,  it 
would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  design  a  set 
of  data  requirements  for  a  cargo  security 
program  which  would  be  universally  applica- 
ble to  all  carriers  or  terminals.  However,  It  Is 
clear  that  certain  summary  statistics  are  nec- 
essary now  and  will  be  In  the  future  to  aid  in 
the  determination  of  Just  how  big  the  prob- 
lem Is  and  thereby  enable  the  development 
of  programs  to  deal  with  It. 

We  have,  in  our  proposed  rules  called  for 
quarterly  reports  on  freight  loss  and  damage 
clainis.  from  which  we  hope  to  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing data  on  both  Import  and  export  ship- 
meiu.s: 

1.  The  total  value  of  goods  stolen. 

2  A  measure  of  the  quantity  of  goods 
stolen 

3.  Identity  of  the  commodities  Involved. 

4    When  and  where  thefts  occurred. 

5.  Whether  breakbulk,  container  or  less 
than  contalnerload  shipments. 

6  The  relationship  of  losses  to  total  vol- 
ume carried 

This  Information  is  to  be  reported  on  three 
separate    schedules.    The    Federal    Maritime 
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Commission  In  this  projjosed  rulemaking  has 
attempted  to  make  this  reporting  system  the 
least  burdensome  possible  on  the  Indtistry. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  proposed  a 
commodity  identification  system  which  is 
based  upon  the  commodity  descriptions  and 
codes  presently  being  utilized  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Customs  In  Its  program  dealing 
with  cargo  security.  Their  commodity  codes 
and  descriptions  have  been  In  effect  since 
April  1971  and  have  been  a  part  of  Custom's 
Discrepancy  Report  and  Declaration  which 
must  be  filed  on  a  monthly  basis  by  carriers 
and  or  their  agents. 

We  feel  the  information  obtained  from 
these  reports  will  enable  the  Commission  to 
gather  a  data  base,  which  can  be  utilized  by 
legislative  committees.  Government  Agencies, 
regtilatory.  as  well  as  law  enforcement,  and 
filially  the  Industry  Itself.  The  industry  itself 
Is  Included  because  with  data  of  such  signifi- 
cance the  Industry  will  be  able  to  pinpoint 
ares^  where  problems  exist.  They  can  then 
fv:>rmulate  appropriate  security  programs  to 
combat  the  specific  trouble  area.  However, 
one  fact  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  concerning 
the  Commission's  proposed  rules  on  loss  and 
damage  claims,  and  it  Is  this — the  informa- 
tion which  will  be  reported  If  and  when  the 
rules  are  finally  Implemented,  will  not  be  of 
any  immediate  assistance  to  any  type  of  law- 
enforcement  agency.  The  information  will  be 
after  the  fact  type  of  Information  and  will 
serve  only  to  help  Identify  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  which,  I  might  add.  will  be  an 
accomplishment  because  as  of  now  we  have 
no  hard  statistics  at  all  and  in  addition  it 
will  Indicate  where  problem  areas  exist.  What 
we  visualize  Is  that  In  any  area  where  a 
serious  problem  does  not  exist,  then  perhaps 
the  Commission  could  excuse  that  port  or 
that  facility,  or  that  carrier  from  the  report- 
ing requirements.  We  believe  that  we  can 
make  the  reporting  systenis  flexible,  but  first 
and  paramount  we  have  to  know  where  and 
just  how  serious  the  problem  Is  which  we  are 
facing.  Statistical  data  of  this  typye  Is  vital 
if  we  are  to  analyze  the  problem,  plan  for 
and  evaluate  the  results  and  thereby  enable 
the  responsible  authorities  to  correct  it. 

There  are  other  steps  which  the  United 
Stales  Government  Is  taking  In  an  attempt 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities.  In  June  of  this 
year  there  was  formed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  an  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Transportation  Secu- 
rity. The  activities  of  this  Committee  are 
under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Brigadier 
General  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Safety  and 
Consumer  Affairs.  Representatives  from  all 
the  agencies  of  Government  which  have  any 
responsibilities  in  the  transportation  area  are 
represented  on  this  Committee.  Meetings  of 
the  Committee  are  attended  by  staff  officials 
of  the  various  agencies  who  aire  drafting  a 
coordinated  attack  on  the  entire  problem  of 
cargo  security. 

As  a  result,  during  June  and  July  of  this 
year  the  Department  of  Transportation,  to- 
gether with  the  Transportation  Association 
of  America,  sponsored  a  Cargo  Security  Con- 
ference In  Washington,  DC,  which  was  called 
"Cargo  Security  Crisis — Meeting  the  Chal- 
lenge". This  conference  lasted  for  four  days 
and  presentations  were  given  by  representa- 
tives of  government,  industry  and  labor.  The 
first  two-day  sessions  in  June  were  devoted 
to  Government  representatives,  while  the  last 
two  days,  in  July,  concentrated  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  transportation  management 
and  labor.  These  sessions  were  well  attended 
and  the  ball  Is  rolling. 

In  addition,  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
United  Slates  had  Introduced  new  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  Bill  S.  942  prop)06ed  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
establishes  a  commission  on  Security  and 
Safety  of  Cargo,  which  will  study  this  entire 
problem  and  Its  many  ramifications  and  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
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President  and  to  the  Congress.  Further.  Sen- 
ate BUI,  S.  1654  or  as  it  is  called  The  Customs 
Port  Security  Act  of  1971.  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  se- 
cxuity  and  protection  of  imported  and  ex- 
ported merchandise  at  the  ports  or  points  of 
entry  in  the  United  States. 

So  as  I  stated,  the  ball  is  .'■clUng.  and  we 
must  Insu'e  that  this  Initiative  once  taken 
does  not  dwindle  into  meaningless  dial'jgvie, 
for  we  cannot  afford  for  too  much  lonner 
the  luxtiry  of  rhetoric. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  manase- 
ment's  role  in  this  entire  area  of  cargo  se- 
curity. 

There  is  no  diubt  that  !n  many  area.?  c 'H- 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  cargo  security, 
managements  approach  to  the  question  have 
been  relatively  passive  In  some  firms  inspec- 
tion and  control  procedures  are  nonexist/'nt. 
Corporate  officials  are  often  too  far  removed 
from  the  problem  and  consequently  delegate 
this  function  to  an  individual  with  little  fr 
no  direct  contact  with,  or  access  to.  top  man- 
agement. As  a  result,  responsibility  is  not  de- 
fined, new  programs  are  not  initiated  or  out- 
dated ones  are  not  redesigned,  record  keep- 
ing is  not  modernized.  All  of  these  factors 
militate  against  the  carriers  and  place  them 
In  a  position  where  it  Is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  Impossible,  to  work  effectively  with 
law  enforcement  agencies.  After  the  goods 
are  stolen,  it  often  Is  too  late  for  any  pollc° 
organization  to  apprehend  the  thieves  or  re- 
cover the  goods  or  identify  them  as  the  stc'.- 
en  merchandise,  even  though  the  goods  are 
actually  located.  The  opportunity  to  steal 
must  be  sharply  curtailed  or  the  problem  can 
never  be  solved,  unless  we  revert  to  a  police 
state  and  I'm  not  so  sure  that  it  would  be 
solved  even  under  those  drastic  measures. 
Marmgement  must  act  to  analyze  conditions, 
develop  and  maintain  programs  to  prevent 
this  tjTje  of  criminal  activity  at  the  source 
of  the  problem.  The  old  worn  out  cliche  of 
"An  ounce  of  prevention,"  Is  particu.arly 
apropos  In  such  situations.  After  such  a  pro- 
gram has  been  Implemented,  top  manai^e- 
ment  should  make  periodic  inspections  of 
cargo  security  measures  to  Instire  that  these 
programs  are  being  fully  implemented.  In- 
te-est  In  such  programs  will  by  necessity 
filter  dowm  to  all  levels  of  the  company  to 
insure  particir>atlon  at  more  than  Just  the 
higher  levels. 

Another  area  in  which  management  ran 
take  an  active  role  is  to  develop  a  continuing 
and  professional  relationship  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Some  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  of  our  times  have  been  resolved 
through  mutual  cooperation.  Cooperation  is 
imperative!  Where  problems  exist  industry 
groups  can  Join  together  with  existing  law- 
enforcement  groups  in  an  effort  to  effect  a  so- 
lution. But  first  they  have  to  realize  and 
admit  that  problems  do  exist  and  then  have 
the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  call  in  profes- 
sionals to  analyze  the  situation  and  suggest 
the  remedial  steps  necessary  and  then  to 
finally  implement  these  suggestions.  The 
"professionals"  I  refer  to  are  members  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  such  as  your  or- 
ganization who  possess  the  necessary  ex- 
pertise, have  the  desire  and  who  can  recog- 
nize what  can  be  accomplished  In  a  practical 
manner. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  fight  this 
expanding  problem  will  mean  spendina 
money,  and  at  this  period  of  time  such  a 
statement  to  some  will  no  doubt  border  or. 
IrresponslbUlty.  But  the  entire  nation  is 
faced  with  such  a  grave  problem — a  cancer 
of  such  magnitude— that  something  must  te 
done  about  it.  I  am  convinced  that  t^e  so'u- 
tlou  to  this  burgeoning  problem  will  never 
be  accomplished  unless,  for  starters,  there  is 
complete  cooperation  and  Joint  efforts  ex- 
pended by  all  segments  of  the  Maritime 
Industry.  And  it  wUl  do  no  good,  accomplish 
nothing,  unless  management  and  labor  like- 
wise become  partners  in  this  endeavor  wit'i 
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Government  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

As  I  said  when  I  testified  before  Senator 
Bibles  Committee,  we  at  the  Commission 
recognize  the  problems  and  endorse  the 
Cummittees  goals.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
problem  can  and  will  be  alleviated  within 
the  framiework  of  the  many  very  able  agen- 
cies and  private  concerns  now  attacking  it 
provided  adequate  support  Is  given  to  their 
enforcement  efforts.  Crime  Involving  goods 
in  transit  Is  Just  a  part  of  the  overall  crime 
problem  confronting  our  nation  and  It  is  not 
ju5t  a  police  or  a  security  problem — It  is 
everybody's  problem. 

Everyone  wants  to  drive  the  criminal 
somewhere  else.  If  he  is  driven  from  the 
transportation  area,  he  will  find  another  area 
to  prey  upon.  So  long  as  there  is  a  market 
for  stolen  goods,  goods  will  be  stolen.  The 
profit  must  be  removed  /rotn  crime.  Crime 
must  ru>t  pay.  ^ 

This  may  require  more  prosecifrors.  more 
Judges  to  enable  a  speedy  trial,  stiffer  penal- 
ties to  act  as  a  deterrent  and  more  Jails. 
These  areas  must  receive  attention. 

The  FMC  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  co- 
operate as  fully  as  possible  in  any  program 
which  will  benefit  our  trade  and  commerce. 

The  International  Association  of  Port 
Police  must  continue  In  Its  efforts  not  only 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  offenders  but  In 
addition  it  has  to  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
industry  by  alerting  and  Informing  manage- 
ment of  areas  where  their  security  is  not 
effective.  You  must  continue  to  Inform 
local,  state  and  Federal  legislators  of  the 
t\-pes  of  laws  which  will  prove  most  effective. 
And.  you  must  also  undertake  programs  to 
inform  the  local  citizens  of  existing  problems 
and  continue  to  seek  their  support  for  pro- 
grams which  you  advocate.  This  last  one  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
e.icasperating.  The  average  individual  simply 
does  not  realize  how  stolen  merchandise, 
ouce  It  is  channelled  back  in  the  mainstream 
of  commerce  affects  him  and  his  family  In 
added  costs,  Increased  taxes  and  additional 
government  regulations  to  combat  Illegal 
activity.  However.  I  still  am  convinced  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  are  honest 
and  law  abiding  and  disapprove  of  thievery 
at  any  level  of  our  society.  It  is  through 
organizations  such  as  yours  that  this  public 
3er\  ice  can  be  accomplished  or  at  least  given 
the  unpetus  It  needs  to  make  it  Infectious. 

President  Nixon  In  his  inaugural  address 
stated  "We  need  the  energies  of  our  people — 
enlisted  not  only  In  grand  enterprises  but. 
more  Importantly  In  those  small,  splendid 
efforts  that  make  headlines  only  In  the 
neighborhood  newspapers.  "  Let  us  all 
whether  we  be  In  Government,  law  enforce- 
ment, labor  or  management  dedicate  our- 
selves to  making  some  neighborhood  head- 
lines. 

Cdm.mission  SEtKiNG  Rri  Es  To  Help  Ctrr 
Cargo  Loss,  Theft 

.\ctin5  to  combat  the  growing  losses  In 
ocenn  cargo  caused  by  damage,  loss,  pilferage 
and  theft,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
wi:i  Institute  a  Rulemaking  Proceeding  ad- 
dressed to  the  alleviation  of  these  problems. 
r  was  announced  today  by  Federal  Maritime 
Ci'mmission  Chairman  Helen  Dellch  Bent- 
lev 

Explaining  the  Commission's  alms.  Chair- 
man Bentley  said: 

"In  issuing  the  proposed  rulemaking,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is  following  the 
urging  of  Senator  Alan  Bible  (D..  Nev.) .  who. 
a.5  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  has  been  probing 
Into  cargo  losses  In  the  transportation  field. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  also  have  Is- 
sued similar  procedures  Involving  the  re- 
porting of  losses  In  their  respective  fields 
of  transport. 

"The  rules  under  consideration  call  for 
reporting,  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
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each  calendar  quarter,  the  number  and  dol- 
lar amount  of  freight  claims  paid  accord- 
ing to  specific  commodities,  causes  of  such 
claims,  location  of  theft  and  or  robbery,  and 
also  an  analysis  of  claims  received  and  proc- 
essed 

"Report.s  sought  In  this  proceeding  are 
dpigned  to  provide  the  Commission  and 
other  governmental  agencies,  legislative  com- 
mittees and  Federal  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  the  type  of  Information 
which  could  have  a  beneficial  effect  In  solving 
the  problems  of  the  entire  Industry. 

"The  informaiiou  which  the  Commission 
would  receive  pursuant  to  this  proceeding 
could  be  of  great  value  in  enabling  the  in- 
dustry to  pinpoint  areas  where  problems  do 
exist,  and  :ild  the  carriers  and  terminal  op- 
erators, as  well  a.s  shippers  and  consignees 
in  combating  the  serious  and  continually  ex- 
panding problem  of  cargo  security. 

"In  view  of  the  emergence  of  "Iniermodal- 
Izatlon  Into  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  proposed  rules 
win  also  apply  to  nonvessel  operating  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  iN'V'OCCi  and  any 
other  type  of  iiuermod.il  carrier  which  may 
emerge. 

"■We  estimate  that  the  proposed  rules  will 
affect  approximately  475  common  carriers  by 
water,  175  NVOCC's  in  the  US  foreign  trade, 
69  domestic  offshore  common  carriers,  195 
NVOCC's  In  the  domestic  trade,  and  400 
terminal  operators.  To  properly  Implement 
such  a  program,  the  Commission  will  be  re- 
quired to  Increase  Its  number  of  personnel." 

Parties  who  wish  to  participate  In  this 
Rulemaking  Proceeding  should  address  a 
request  to:  Secretary.  Federiil  Maritime  Com- 
mission, 1405  I  Street,  N.W .  'Washington. 
DC.  20373 


SINM  PROPOSAL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing item  from  the  November  22.  1971. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  by  Stephen 
M.  Schwebel,  former  State  Department 
assistant  legal  ad\'iser  and  now  profes- 
sor of  international  law  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies,  offers  an  interesting, 
imaginative  proposal  for  treatment  of 
the  Sinai  as  part  of  a  general  settlement 
between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  article  follows : 

A  SOLTTTTON  FOR  SiNAI 

(By  Stephen  M.  Schwebel) 
Washington. — The  Slnal  peninsvila  oc- 
cupies a  critical  position  In  the  making  of 
peace — and  war^ln  the  Middle  East.  A  solu- 
tion for  Sinai  would  provide  the  essence  of  a 
settlennent  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  whole  of  the  Slnal  has  been  Egyptian 
territory  since  1906.  Israel  reportedly  has 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  surrender  the  bulk 
of  It.  In  the  context  of  a  general  settlement, 
provided  Its  forces  remain  In  Sharm  el  Sheik 
to  ensure  free  passage  of  ships  bound  for 
Elath.  and  provided  that  these  forces  are  con- 
nected to  Israel  by  the  coastal  road  it  has 
built. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  use  of  Slnal 
against  Israeli  shipping  and  security,  these 
provisos  have  their  point.  Moreover.  Israel 
can  make  out  an  arguable  case  under  Inter- 
national law  that,  since  it  has  taken  Slnal 
In  the  course  of  legitimate  defensive  action. 
It  may  lawfully  be  ceded  segments  of  that 
territory  which  It  reasonably  requires  for  its 
defense. 
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Whatever  the  historical  merit  and  legal 
tenablllty  of  such  claims,  however,  they  have 
a  fatal  flaw:  No  Egyptian  Government  can 
be  expected  to  accept  them  If  there  Is  to 
be  a  peace  agreement  between  Egj-pt  and 
Israel.  It  cannot  embody  cession  of  territory 
which  has  been  Egyptian  for  a  half  century. 
It  Is  as  Implausible  for  the  Israelis  to  expect 
such  cession  as  It  Is  for  the  Arabs  or  the 
world— to  expect  Israel  to  relinquish  a  unl- 
fled,  and  Israeli-ruled  Jeru-salem. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  position  of  full  Israeli 
withdrawal  and  the  Israeli  position  of  partial 
ces.sion  can  be  filled  by  a  United  Nations 
presence.  Israel  has  refused  that  suggestion, 
not  least  on  the  ground  that  the  previous 
U  N  presence  disintegrated  precisely  when 
it  was  needed  most.  However,  the  arrange- 
ments of  1956  need  not  be  duplicated.  Their 
admitted  faults  can  be  ameliorated.  If  not 
cured.  One  way  of  so  doing,  and  at  the  same 
time  oi  perhaps  meeting  both  Egyptian  and 
Israeli  requirements,  may  be  the  installa- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  force  on  the  fuUow- 
lug  terms: 

Israeli  would  withdraw  from  the  whole 
of   the  Sinai: 

Egyptian  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the 
Sinai  would  be  acknowledged  and  Its  civil 
aclnilnlstratlon   would   be   implemented: 

The  whole  of  the  Slnal  would  be  demili- 
tarized indefinitely  and  totally,  apart  from 
a  force  to  be  Installed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions: 

The  mandate,  composition,  command,  sta- 
tioning and  tenure  of  that  force  would  be 
fixed  by  the  Security  Council  with  the  ex- 
press agreement  of  Egypt  and  Israel  The 
consent  of  both  Egypt  and  Israel  would  be 
required  for  any  change  in  those  funda- 
mental   dispositions; 

Tiie  force  would  have  five  battalions,  each 
perhaps  of  the  order  of  500  lightly  armed 
but  mobile  men,  each  battalion  to  patrol 
a  desigiiated  zone: 

Tlie  battalion  in  illu.stratlvc  Zone  \  would 
be  Egyptian:  In  B,  Soviet:  in  C,  Scandinavln: 
;n  D,  United  States,  and  in  E,  Israeli 

The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  multi- 
ple. Egypt  wo\ild  save  her  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritory, administration,  oil  reserves,  bilateral 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  considerable 
face  The  only  Israeli  presence  would  be  sub- 
nitrged  in  that  of  a  U  N  force,  in  which 
Egypt  would  be  comparably  represented  Yet 
Israel  would  have  free  passage  through  the 
Straits  of  TIran  under  tlie  eyes  of  Israeli 
units  (even  If  they  were  to  wear  UN.  In- 
signia i  . 

Possible  friction  between  the  Cireat  Pow- 
er units  would  be  minimized  by  the  Inter- 
position of  a  band  of  peacekeeping  stalwarts 
from  small  powers,  such  as  the  Scandinavian. 

The  United  States  and  such  other  marl- 
time  and  coastal  states  as  it  can  attract 
should  place  anew  on  record  their  view  that 
the  Straits  of  Tlran  (and  more  southerly 
approaches  to  It)  comprehend  International 
waters  ) 

The  United  States  should  give  tangible 
evidence  of  that  conviction  by  the  occa- 
sional passage  of  American  naval  craft 
through  those  waters  and  the  Straits;  and. 
as  a  complementary  measure.  In  the  con- 
tinuing absence  of  effective  measures  of  Mid- 
dle East  arms  control,  It  might  endow  Israel 
with  a  wider-ranging  and  more  powerful 
naval  weaponry  than  it  now  Is  able  to  deploy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHRIS  CHRISTIANSON 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  10.  1971 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  an  honor 
and  a  deep  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
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join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Chris  Christiansen.  His  dedicated  service 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 

yc^ely  missed.  I  want  to  wish  Chris  my 
best  in  his  every  endeavor  in  the  coming 
years. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid- 
November  I  printed  in  the  Record  a  list- 
ing of  the  various  major  legislative  pro- 
posals that  I  have  sponsored  during  the 
first  10  months  of  the  92d  Congress.  The 
response  to  that  listing  was  very  en- 
couraging, and  so,  to  update  the  list  for 
my  constituents.  I  now  include  the  fol- 
lowing compilation  in  the  Record: 
Legislative  Program 
asian  americans 

H  R  12208  (Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  : 
To  create  a  Cabinet  Committee  for  Asian 
American  Affairs. 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

H.  Res.  961  (Mr.  Drlnan)  :  To  lower  the 
age  to  22  to  be  a  Congressman  and  to  27 
to  be  a  Senator. 

HR  11659  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  amend  the 
Hatch  Act  so  that  federal  employees  can 
have  wider  participation  In  political  activi- 
ties and  to  protect  federal  civil  servants  from 
Improper  political  solicitations. 

H.R.  11882  (Mr.  Rangel):  To  establish 
minimum  treatment  standards  for  federal 
prisoners  and  to  create  a  National  Prison 
Standards  Administration. 

H.R.  12318  (Mr.  BlaggI)  :  To  establish  pro- 
cedures providing  members  of  the  military 
redress  of  grievances  arising  from  acts  of 
brutality  and  cruelties  and  to  protect  their 
constitutional  rights. 

H.R.  12331  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  provide  for 
posting  Information  In  post  offices  with  re- 
spect to  registration,  voting  and  communica- 
tion with  lawmakers. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

H.R  11658  (Mr.  Dellums):  To  Increase 
payments,  benefits  and  coverage  under  work- 
men's compensation  programs  for  federal 
employees. 

H.R  11660  (Mr.  Dellums):  To  lower  age 
and  service  requirements  In  the  federal  re- 
tirement program. 

H.R.  11661  (Mr.  Dellums):  To  eliminate 
restrictions  on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service. 

EMPLOYMENT 

HR  12011  (Mr.  Reuss)  :  To  expand  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act. 

foreign    AID 

H.R  11875  (Mrs.  Abzug)  :  To  amend  the 
aid  program  tey  Increasing  multilateral  fund- 
ing, by  phasing  out  strict  bilateral  programs, 
by  establishing  an  Internatlonad  Drug  con- 
trol assistance  program,  by  phasing  down 
military  aid  programs  and  by  limiting  aid 
and  military  assistance  In  Southeast  Asia. 
foreign  policy 

H  Res.  705  I  Mr.  Helstoskl)  :  To  lncrea.se 
American  a.ssistance   to  Bangia  Desh. 

H.  Res.  752  (Mr.  Helstoskl):  Calling  for 
US.  recognition  of  Bangia  Desh. 

H.R.  12330  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  For  termina- 
tion of  exploitative  activities  of  U.S.  business 
concerns  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
South  West  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  African 
temtories  under  Portuguese  control. 
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HEALTH 

H.R.  11628  (Mr,  Stuckey):  To  authorize 
grants  and  loans  guarantees  for  conatruc- 
tlon  and  modernization  of  hospitals  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  11662.  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  Increases  the 
government's  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
employee  health  benefit  Insurance  programs. 

SENIOR    citizens 

H.R.  12328.  (Mr.  Dellums):  To  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965. 

H.R.  12329  (Mr.  Dellums):  To  provide 
homemaklng  services  for  the  elderly  under 
the   Vocational   Education   Act. 

HJl.  12332  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  allow  an  in- 
come tax  credit  for  state  and  local  real  estate 
taxes  for  Individuals  over  the  age  of  65. 

PUBLIC    LANDS 

H.R.  6597  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  strengthen 
the  Federal  Reclamations  Act  by  enforcing 
the  law's  public  Interest  provisions,  by  es- 
tablishing a  program  of  grants  for  public 
education  financed  by  revenues  from  public 
water  development  and  by  creating  a  new 
authority  to  deal  with  environmental  Issues 
pertaining  to  public  water  development. 

SOCIAL    SECORITY 

H.R.  11663  (Mr,  Forsythe)  ;  To  exempt 
ministers  from  coverage  under  the  old  age. 
survivors,  aind  disability  Insurance  program. 

URBAN    AFFAIRS 

H.R.  11501  (Mr.  Pauntroy):  To  establish 
a   District   of  Columbia  Development   Bank. 

WELFARE    REFORM 

H.  Res.  1014  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  assure 
that  Food  Stamp  recipients  do  not  suffer 
cutback?  under  new  Agriculture  Department 
requirements. 


THE   NIXON   ADMIiaSTRATIONS 
TESTIMONY  ON  HMO'S 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  July  20, 1971, 
Dr.  Merlin  K.  Duval,  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  testified  cm  S.  1182,  the 
Nixon  administration  proposal  for  health 
maintenance  organizations,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

I  include  this  important  docimient  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  today  in 
support  of  the  "Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization Assistance  Act  of  1971".  embodied 
In  S.  1182. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations  consti- 
tute a  key  element  In  the  President's  health 
strategy,  which  he  described  In  his  health 
message  to  the  Congress  last  February.  By 
developing  these  organizations,  the  Admin- 
istration seeks  to  stimulate  Important  re- 
forms In  the  distribution,  effectiveness,  and 
efficiency  of  health  care.  I  believe  that  this 
bill.  S.  1182.  will  be  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant health  mea£ures  of  the  many  your 
Committee  will  consider  this  session. 

I  should  like  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
"Health  Maintenance  Organizations".  First 
HMOs  are  organized  systems  for  providing 
comprehensive  health  care.  They  are  a  means 
by  which  health  manpower,  health  facilities 
and  consumers  can  establish  direct  relation- 
ships which  lead  to  convenient,  efficient  and 
effective  health  care.  An  HMO  agrees  ahead 
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of  time  to  provide  services  in  a  continuous 
fashion  to  each  member  thereby  removing 
one  of  the  frustrating  problems  of  unorga- 
nized care — where  patients  have  to  find  their 
way  into  and  through  a  maze  of  specialized 
and  unrelated  services  and  facilities. 

Second,  members  of  Health  Malntenarjce 
Organizations  pay  regular  premiums  In  ad- 
vance of  any  need  for  health  care,  which 
represents  f-iU  payment  for  the  member's 
care;  there  are  no  large  deductibles  or  copay- 
ments  which  cause  members  to  assume  part 
of  the  risk  of  Illness.  This  contrasts  with  the 
traditional  methods  of  reimbursement  for 
costs  or  charges  after  each  service  has  been 
performed.  Under  the  prepayment  method, 
members  pay  a  fixed  amount,  within  which 
HMO's  must  operate,  thus  creating  strong 
Incentives  for  these  organizations  to  do  as 
their  name  Implies — to  maintain  health,  to 
prevent  Illness  and  progression  of  disability, 
and  to  uncover  latent  health  conditions  be- 
fore they  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  great 
suffering  and  large  cost  to  the  patient  as  well 
as  to  the  organization. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  with  this  In- 
centive. HMOs  are  most  likely  to  Immunlve 
members'  children,  rather  than  have  them 
contract  a  disease:  to  use  the  offices  of  its 
physicians  and  appropriate  ambulatory  care 
facilities,  rather  than  the  acute  care  hospital 
bed,  when  both  are  medically  satisfactory:  to 
substitute  allied  health  manpower  for  the 
services  of  physicians  whenever  that  Is  ap- 
propriate; and  to  substitute  capital  equip- 
ment for  labor  when  that  makes  economic 
sense,  all  under  a  recognized  obligation  not 
to  diminish  the  quality  of  care. 

Let  me  add  that  prepayment  does  not 
force  HMOs  to  reimburse  their  physicians  or 
other  providers  of  care  by  any  particular 
method.  They  may.  for  example,  pay  some  or 
all  participating  physicians  on  a  salary  basis. 
Or  they  may  elect  to  reimburse  physicians 
from  the  common  pool  on  a  fee-for-servlce  or 
other  basis.  HMOs,  moreover,  are  not  limited 
to  only  one  form  or  organization  of  medical 
practice.  Tlie  HMO  concept  Is  based  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  established  prepaid 
group  practice  plans  embodied  In  such  groups 
as  the  Group  Health  Association  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health 
Plans  on  the  West  Coast.  There  are  now  ap- 
proximately 7  million  persons  enrolled  In 
some  135  prepaid  health  plans  of  this  type. 
However,  organizations  which  use  physlclais 
practicing  in  an  Individual  setting  can  be 
considered  HMOs  if  the  organization  assumes 
the  risk  of  physician  and  hospital  services. 

The  experience  of  medlc&l  care  founda- 
tions, sponsored  by  local  medical  societies, 
suggests  that  physicians  practicing  pre- 
dominantly in  individual  practice  can  de- 
velop effective  organizational  relationships 
among  themselves  and  with  hospitals.  There 
are  now  about  20  local  medical  care  founda- 
tions. In  various  stages  of  operational  func- 
tioning in  six  States,  covering  almost  1  mil- 
lion persons.  Tlie  San  Joaquin  and  Clack- 
amvis  County  plans  are  examples  of  such 
organizations. 

The  third  element  of  our  definition  of 
HMOs  concerns  the  membership.  Unlike  the 
traditional  system,  the  HMO  must  formally 
enroll  each  member,  thus  establishing  full 
responsibility  for  the  member's  care.  It  is 
essential  that  the  enroUee  have  a  choice  of 
system  for  receiving  care  and  that  the  financ- 
ing mechanism  not  favor  one  delivery  sys- 
tem over  the  other,  as  Is  the  case  with  many 
health  Insurance  proposals.  This  requires 
that  the  HMO  have  periodic  open  enroll- 
ments as  well  as  dlsenrollment  upon  notice 
by  the  individual  member.  By  requiring  this 
freedom  of  choice,  we  place  strong  emphasis 
upon  HMO  responsiveness  to  individual 
needs  of  convenience,  comfort  and  effective 
health  maintenance. 

Fourth,  we  expect  HMOs  to  compete  for 
members,  not  only  with  other  HMOs  In  the 
area  but  with  other  modes  of  care.  Our  dls- 
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cusslons  with  union  and  consumer  represent- 
atives bolster  our  feeling  that  greater  choice 
among  HMOs  as  well  as  among  alternative 
modes  of  care  are  greatly  needed.  At  the  same 
time.  If  HMOs  are  m  fact  a  better  mode  of 
providing  care  as  some  believe,  they  should 
be  forced  to  compete  successfully  for  pa- 
tients. In  the  pwtst  there  has  been  no  vehicle 
either  for  providers  to  comj>tte  for  members 
or  for  consumers  to  make  a  rational  Judg- 
ment. The  HMO  Is  such  a   vehicle. 

Finally.  HMOs  must  be  able  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services.  We  have 
established  four  basic  minimum  require- 
ments of  comprehensive  care:  emergency 
care;  in-patient  hospital  and  physician  care; 
out-patient  physician  care;  and  out-patient 
preventive  medical  services.  As  a  result,  it  is 
somewhat  unrealistic  to  expect  HMOs  to 
provide  now  more  services  than  existing  in- 
surance plans  cover.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  anticipate  a  growing  trend  toward 
greater  comprehensiveness  of  services. 

In  order  to  win  the  competition  for  con- 
sumers. HMOs  will  have  strong  incentives  to 
o3er  additional  health  services  and  even 
complementary  social  services  such  as  day 
care,  transportation,  outreach,  and  drug 
abuse  treatment. 

The  definition  of  HMOs  that  I  have  given 
merely  emphasizes  tiie  common  elements  of 
different  organizations  that  currently  pro- 
vide good  health  care  to  satisfied  benefi- 
ciaries and  with  a  demonstrated  efiHclency 
that  is  dlfBcult  to  achieve  outside  of  such 
formal  organization.  Many  HMO  prototypes 
have  been  proving  their  effectiveness  in 
meeting  these  objectives  for  many  years.  The 
incentives  are  not,  therefore.  hjiJothetlca; 
There  Is  strong  evidence  that  the  frequency 
of  hospital  admission  and  lengths  of  stay  for 
HMO  members  are  lower  than  rates  in  the 
traditional  system.  Rates  of  elective  surgery 
such  as  tonsillectomies  are  also  lower.  And 
some  studies  which  compared  prematurity 
and  infant  mortality  rates  between  HMO- 
type  plans  and  the  traditional  system  have 
shown  that  the  HMO  has  a  more  favorable 
experience.  As  you  know,  the  difficulty  of 
standardizing  these  comparisons  makes  ab- 
solute comparisons  impossible. 

Rather  than  prolong  the  discussion  of 
performance  statistics  at  this  time.  I  shall 
refer  you  to  the  White  Paper  on  our  health 
policy,  which  was  tran.imltted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  May. 

Most  of  you  who  have  examined  carefully 
the  problems  associated  with  the  provision 
of  health  care  will  generally  agree  that  they 
fall  into  four  or  five  categories:  rising  costs; 
maldistribution;  lack  of  financial  and  geo- 
graphical access:  inefflclency;  and  personnel 
shortages.  Furthermore,  most  of  us.  particu- 
larly the  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  also 
agree  that  one  of  the  key  answers  lies  In  de- 
veloping organized  systems  of  care.  Whether 
HMOs,  comprehensive  health  care  orga- 
nizations, comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tems or  ambulatory  care  centers,  we  have 
the  same  concept  in  mind. 

For  example,  you.  Senator  Kennedy,  have 
proposed  the  development  and  support  of 
comprehensive  health  service  organizations 
In  your  Health  Security  Act;  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre  has  proposed.  In  his  National  Health 
Care  Act.  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's  in- 
ventory of  ambulatory   care  centers. 

Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Mondale  have 
proposed  the  establishment  of  area  health 
services  and  health  education  corporations. 
Senator  Javlts  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance and  other  Incentives  to  develop 
"comprehensive  health  services  systems." 
The  "Health  Rights  Act"  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Percy  and  Senator  Scott  would  provide 
loans  and  grants  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations. The  number  of  bills  Introduced 
in  this  Congress  reflect  a  consensus  on  the 
need  to  encourage  and  support  health  main- 
tenance type  organizations  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  health  care. 
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In  addition  to  this  Congressional  consen- 
sus, there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  re- 
sponse from  the  Nation  generally,  Ince  we 
first  proposed  the  HMO  concept  in  March  of 
1970  Literally  hundreds  of  inquiries  re- 
questing information  about  HMOs  and  appli- 
cations for  assistance  have  been  received. 

The  American  Association  of  Medical 
Clinics  reports  that  a  large  perreiUnge  of  Us 
260  member  clinics  are  anxious  to  explore 
the  HMO  concept:  some  such  as  Marshfleld 
Clinic  and  Lovelace  Clinic  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  HMOs  right  niiw  Three 
medical  schools — Harvard.  Yale  and  John.s 
Hopkins — are  already  sponsoring  prepaid 
health  plans,  and  12  others  such  as  George- 
town. George  Washington  and  the  University 
of  Tex.is  are  actively  engaged  In  planning 
HMOs. 

Exi.sting  HMO-like  plans  such  as  Kaiser. 
Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Pugei  tk)und 
and  the  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  are 
expanding  into  new  areas.  Seven  Blue  Crws 
plans  are  sponsoring  or  supporting  HMOs 
at  this  time,  and  an  additional  13  are  in  var- 
ious stages  of  planning. 

The  Group  Health  Association  of  Amerlc.i 
for  several  years  has  provided  several  com- 
munities with  technical  assistance  in  their 
efforts  to  start  prepaid  group  practice  plans 
In  addition.  Blue  Shield  plans,  commercial 
insurance  companies,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  hospitals,  private  industry,  medical 
societies,  and  consumer  cooperatives  have 
all  approached  us  for  advice  and  assistance 
in  developing  HMOs  under  tlieir  sponsor- 
ship. With  a  small  amount  of  funds  marie 
available  through  existing  authorities  in  fis- 
cal year  1971.  we  provided  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  some  &0  organizations  representa- 
tive of  tiiese  different  interests  in  order  to 
gain  as  wide  a  base  of  experience  and  ex- 
ptertise  In  HMO  development  as  fjossible. 

All  things  considered,  this  Administration 
i.s  convinced  that  we  need  not  be  overly  cau- 
tious or  timid  in  encouraging  the  widespread 
development  of  HMOs.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  HMOs  are  not  designed  to  re- 
place the  existing  system,  but  to  provide  the 
public  with  a  reasonable,  useful  and  less 
costly  alternative  emphasizing  prevention 

Mr.  Chairman  this  evidence  of  Congres- 
sional, professional,  industrial  and  consumer 
consensus  reassures  us  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  that  the  issue 
before  us  is  not  whether  to  develop  HMOs, 
but  how  best  to  develop  them.  However,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  underestimate  the 
problems  nor  to  overestimate  the  good  effects 
of  developing  HMOs. 

I  would  like  to  examine  with  you  now  the 
problems  in  getting  HMOs  started.  I  believe 
that  your  other  witnesses  will  be  able  to 
speak  in  great  detail  about  many  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  developing  HMOs  How- 
ever, the  problems  wlU  generally  fill  Into 
six  areas: 

First.  HMOs  are  expensive  to  start  and  will 
require  a  large  amount  of  capital  But.  as  I 
shall  discuss  shortly,  the  financial  structure 
of  the  HMO  Is  such  that  this  capital  need 
not  be  in  the  form  of  large  amounts  of  equity 
or  grant  funds. 

Based  upon  our  discussions  •with  success- 
ful HMOs,  we  estimate  that  It  will  require 
$100,000  to  $500,000  to  plan  an  HMO.  de- 
pending upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
plan;  the  average  cost  we  estimate  at  $250.- 
000.  It  will  require  $1-2.5  million  for  many 
plans  to  get  through  the  early  start-up 
period  In  which  member  premiums  do  not 
cover  the  salaries  and  operating  expenses  of 
the  health  plan.  Finally  exclusive  of  hospital 
bed  construction.  HMOs  will  require  up  to 
$2.5  million  In  capital  for  health  center  re- 
habilitation or  construction. 

The  second  problem  is  the  lack  of  manage- 
ment and  technical  expertise  in  HMO  de- 
velopment and  operation.  There  are  few  in- 
dividuals with  backgrounds  In  accounting, 
finance,  marketing,  law.  and  medicine  all  of 
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which  are  Involved  in  effective  operation  of 
HMOs.  In  addition,  new  HMOs  are  con- 
strained by  the  limited  technical  assistance 
available  to  help  In  making  multl-mllllon 
dollar  investment  decisions  and  in  assuming 
contractural  liability  for  providing  health 
care 

The  third  problem  is  the  current  unsult- 
ability  of  Federal  and  private  health  pay- 
ments to  dual  choice  options  with  HMOs. 
Although  most  health  insurance  plans  would 
make  provision  for  paying  HMOs,  these  pro- 
posals would  generally  not  be  effective  until 
July  1973.  even  if  passed  this  year.  As  a  re- 
sult. HMOs  will  continue  to  face  the  problem 
of  converting  Federal  and  private  plans  on 
an  individual  case-by-case  basis. 

Fourth,  many  consumers  and  physicians 
are  relatively  unaware  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  HMO  care.  Without  an  ade- 
quate understanding,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
them  to  make  a  choice  based  upon  the  mer- 
its of  various  modes  of  care. 

The  fifth  problem  lies  In  the  general  area 
of  legal  barriers.  All  states  have  some  re- 
strictions to  HMO  development  which  will 
need  to  be  overcome,  for  example  In  the 
area  of  licensure  or  sponsorship.  Twenty-one 
states  have  more  restrictive  laws  which  tend 
to  require  HMOs  to  operate  under  the  Blue 
Shield  laws  or  the  insurance  laws.  Since 
HMOs  operate  In  a  different  fashion  than 
either,  these  laws  make  It  difficult  for  HMOs 
to  start. 

Finally,  new  HMOs  Interested  In  using 
Federal  assistance  must  relate  to  a  variety 
of  programs  For  example,  there  are  Federal 
programs  which  HMOs  could  draw  upon  for 
support  In  related  activities  such  as  man- 
power development,  regional  planning,  or  re- 
.'earch  There  are  ten  programs  which  pay 
for  the  health  care  of  various  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries This  poses  a  difficult  problem  for 
HMOs  interested  in  using  more  than  one. 

The  Administrations  health  strategy  Is 
designed  to  deal  with  each  of  these  problems 
We  have  developed  a  series  of  both  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  steps  to  move  quickly 
to  develop  HMOs  S.  1182.  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  is  primarily  directed  at  the 
problem  of  risk  capital  and  building  a  tech- 
nical assistance  capability.  The  Health  Maln- 
tenaiice  Organization  Assistance  Act  would 
authorize  grants,  contracts,  loans  and  loan 
guarantees — a  comprehensive  and  flexible 
package  of  support  to  help  cover  the  costs 
of  planning.  Initial  operations,  and  construc- 
tion The  direct  grants,  contracts,  and  loans 
will  assist  those  who  have  limited  access  to 
private  capital,  while  the  Federal  loans  guar- 
antee will  assist  those  who  have  access  to 
private  capital,  but  find  that  lenders  are 
reluctant  to  undertake  the  risks.  In  all  In- 
stances, high  priority  would  be  assigned  to 
HMOs  Intending  to  serve  medically  under- 
served  areas  or  populations.  Direct  operat- 
ing loans,  grants  and  contracts  would  go 
.solely  to  those  areas  This  new  authority  will 
add  extensive  scope,  emphasis  and  flexibility 
to  the  activities  we  have  already  begun,  un- 
der existing  authorities,  to  build  expertise 
and  experience  in  the  planning  and  orga- 
nization of  HMOs  Furthermore,  it  Is  our 
hope  that  the  management  expertise  of  re- 
sponsible segments  of  the  private  sector  will 
be  attracted  by  the  HMO  concept. 

In  order  to  make  health  Insurance  suit- 
able to  HMO  options,  the  AdminUtration 
has  proposed,  and  the  Senate  Is  now  con- 
sidering, legislation  that  offers  those  covered 
the  option  of  having  their  health  Insurance 
premiums  pay  for  membership  In  HMOs.  In 
H  R.  I.  the  Social  Security  Amendments  re- 
cently pa-ssed  by  the  House,  the  HMO  option 
would  be  extended  to  medicare  beneficiaries. 
In  S.  1623  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Partnership  Act,  an  HMO  option  Is  an 
integral  feature  of  both  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Standards  Act  and  the  Family 
Health  Insurance  plan.  I  might  add  that 
.some  private  insurance  companies  are 
moving  now  to  provide  dual  choice  to  their 
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consumers,    as    are     many    State    Medicaid 
.Agencies. 

In  addressing  the  fourth  problem,  we  are 
making  every  effort,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  to  ensure  that  the  p>eople  of  this  Nation 
are  well  Informed  about  the  choices  avall- 
.ible  to  them. 

Our  strategy  is  to  encourage  existing 
HMOs  to  expand  the  HMO  option  to  broader 
incr<me  and  geographical  segments,  and  new 
HMOs  to  consider  the  full  spectrum  right 
from  the  start. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  restrictive 
State  laws.  S.  1623  proposes  to  override  in- 
hibiting State  laws  affecting  prepaid  group 
pr.icticcs  by  Invoking  the  supremacy  clause 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  for  those  prac- 
tices which  meet  our  requirements. 

Finally,  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
handle  administratively  the  problems 
created  for  HMOs  because  they  have  to  deal 
With  several  suitable  programs.  The  Joint 
funding  authority  of  the  HMO  Act  would 
a!sO  help  to  simplify   this   task. 

The  HMO  Assistance  Act  requests  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  for  a 
period  through  June  30.  1976.  When  the  bill 
IS  enacted.  I  intend  to  request  a  budget 
supplemental  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year 
197J  of  $38  mUllon  of  which  $16  million 
will  be  for  planning  grants  and  contracts 
for  liiilial  operations  of  HMOs  in  medically 
underserved  areas  and  $4  million  for  loans 
to  public  institutions  This  request  will  also 
.seek  authority  to  guarantee  loans  not  ex- 
ceeded $300  million  in  total.  These  core 
funds  will  be  supplemented  by  funds  which 
we  are  already  using  for  HMO  development 
from  other  authorHles.  such  as  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Program  and  the  Health 
Services  Research  and  Development  pro- 
pram  With  these  amotints.  we  believe  we 
can  reasonably  program  approximately  60 
new  HMOs  in  the  planning  stages,  and  an 
additional  50  HMOs  in  the  beginning  opera- 
tional phases  during  fiscal  year  1972  How- 
ever, our  estimates  are  necessarily  un- 
certain. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  explain  why  we 
i.eed  this  particular  legislation  now. 

First:  The  proposed  Act  contains  a  unique 
combination  of  financial  devices  w4th  which 
to  support  HMOs  of  both  public  and  private 
.sponsorship.  It  combines  direct  funding 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  loans  and 
indirect  funding  through  loan  guarantees. 
allowing  the  potential  organizer  of  an  HMO 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act  to  select 
the  financial  device  most  appropriate  to  his 
requirements  for  Investment  capital.  No  ex- 
isting program  atuhnrities  have  this  range  of 
rhoire  Moreover,  tiiese  devices  alone,  or 
III  oonibmation,  can  be  used  to  support  the 
planning  phases  and  cover  initial  operating 
deficits,  as  well  as  support  the  construction 
of  ambulatory  care  facilities.  Existing  au- 
thorities are  not  as  flexible  in  allowing  this 
range  of  support. 

Second  The  utility  of  HMOs  for  certain 
critical  health  care  situations — as  in  econom- 
ically deprived  or  medical  scarcity  areas — 
has  not  been  fully  realized.  The  HMO  As- 
sistance Act  would  hopefully  provide  the  in- 
centive needed  to  attract  them  into  scarcity 
area-,.  The  legislation,  we  have  proposed,  re- 
quires us  to  assign  the  high  priority  to 
HMOs  in  medically  underserved  areas.  We  do 
not.  intend,  however,  to  perpetuate  two  svs- 
'/T°  °^  health  care.  We  also  propose,  in  this 
T  H  ''""  ^^^  HMO  option  be  extended  to 
Indian  populations,  whose  only  recourse  at 
'nis  tune  may  be  a  distant  Indian  Health 
Service  facility. 

Thi'd:  HMOs  are  difficult  and  time-con- 
■■uming  to  start.  If  we  expect  our  health 
aeuvery  system  to  respond  to  the  increase  In 
aemand  of  a  National  health  Insurance  plan 
etfective  in  1973.  we  must  begin  now  to  buUd 
m>ire  organized  options  for  providers. 
.kI"'"^"''  ^'*  ^^^  ^  encourage  efficiency  In 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  as  well  as  in  the 
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use  of  existing  resources.  We  have  proposed 
in  this  legislation  that  we  be  given  author- 
ity for  the  Joint  funding  of  projects.  This 
authority  would  permit  us  to  relate  various 
programs,  now  supported  under  separate  au- 
thorities, to  HMO  development.  Community 
mental  health  centers,  children  and  youth 
centers.  OEO  Neighborhood  Health  Centers 
and  HUD  grants  for  group  practice  facilities, 
and  migrant  health  projects  are  but  a  few 
of  fragmented  efforts  that  could  be  brought 
together  with  this  authority,  giving  order 
and   sense   to  community   health  services. 

We  propose,  further,  that  comprehensive 
health  planning  bodies  review  and  comment 
on  all  applications  for  support  of  HMO  devel- 
opment. I  should  note  that  while  we  want 
to  encourage  competition  among  HMOs  and 
between  HMOs  and  other  forms  of  health 
care,  health  care  resources  are  much  too 
costly  to  warrant  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort. 

Fifth .  Finally,  the  level  of  interest  In  HMO 
development  on  the  part  of  consumers  and 
providers  is  increasing  as  a  result  of  the 
emphasis  during  the  past  year.  IX  we  are  to 
take  advantage  of  this  private  initiative  and 
maintain  this  momentum,  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  report  a  bill  with  the  basic  authori- 
ties of  S.  1182.  Furthermore,  such  a  bill  will 
sharpen  the  emphasis  upon  reform  which 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care. 

This  summarizes  our  position  on  the  need 
and  utility  of  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions. 

With  the  current  high  level  of  activity 
and  interest  in  HMOs,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
your  hearings  on  this  Act  will  prove  of  tre- 
mendous National  interest. 

While  we  must  be  careful  not  to  under- 
estimate the  problems  nor  to  overestimate 
the  good  effects  of  developing  HMOs,  we  be- 
lieve that  HMOs  will  lead  to  Improvements 
In  the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
services,  and  encourage  a  desirable  diver- 
sity and  competition  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  They  do  provide  alternatives  for 
the  individual  patient  who  otherwise  must 
find  his  own  way  into  and  through  the 
various  levels  of  health  care.  And  they  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  means  for  uniting  the  eco- 
nomic concerns  of  providers  and  the  health 
interests  of  consumers. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  urge  your  favor- 
able consideration  and  speedy  enactment 
of  S.  1182. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  INTDUSTRY  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  COMBAT  $1'2  BILLION 
CARGO  THIEVERY  LOSSES 
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HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 
IN   TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  calen- 
dar year  1971  draws  toward  a  close,  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  that  I  make  an- 
other of  my  periodic  reports  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
transport -shipper  communities  about 
efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  trans- 
portation industry  to  combat  the  crisis 
posed  by  the  theft,  pilferage,  and  hi- 
jacking of  an  estimated  $1*2  billion  dol- 
lars in  cargo  shipments  from  truck,  air. 
rail,  and  maritime  carriers,  last  year — 
the  biggest  multi-billion-dollar  racket 
nationally  today. 

The  best  estimates  showed  that  for 
1970  truck  theft  and  hijacking  led  the 
crime  list  at  $900  million,  air  cargo 
losses  were  |110  million,  with  some  in- 
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surance  executives  saying  that  figure 
should  be  higher;  maritime  shipping  at 
$210  million  and  railroad  cargo  thievery 
at  $250  million. 

Even  though  the  thieves  may  have  a 
good  headstart  so  far.  we  believe  it  can 
be  accurately  said  that  progress  is  being 
made  in  dealing  with  that  enemy.  Not 
only  is  the  carrier  industry  becomine 
more  alerted  to  its  responsibihties.  but 
similarly,  the  Federal  Government  is 
trying  to  help  coordinate  a  broad-scale 
campaign.  But.  there  is  a  long  road 
ahead  to  win  this  fight. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago  when  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  of 
which  I  ser\'e  as  chairman,  began  investi- 
gatory hearings  into  the  cargo  theft 
problem,  there  was  very  little  interest 
on  the  part  of  most  carriers,  the  Govern- 
ment or  almost  anyone  else  except  the 
small  shipper  suffering  skyrocketing 
losses,  some  insurance  companies  who 
were  being  driven  to  the  wall,  and  some 
carriers  whose  losses  were  canceling  out 
their  required  insurance  coverage. 

Today,  fortunately  we  believe  that 
situation  is  changing.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  which  showed  no  af- 
firmative interest  in  1969  and  was  se- 
verely criticized  for  its  "rhetoric,  vacilla- 
tion, and  negative  attitude"  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  is  now 
marshaling  an  intensive  effort  to  come 
to  .erips  with  the  cargo  crime  crisis, 
headed  by  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs. 

To  his  great  credit.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  Volpe  last  June 
called  a  4-day  cargo  crime  conference 
in  Washington,  marking  the  first  time 
that  a  Federal  agency  or  industry  had 
really  zeroed  in  on  a  broad  effort  to 
delineate  the  limits  of  the  problem,  to 
determine  roles  and  responsibilities  and 
to  take  an  affirmative  first  step  in  ex- 
ploring methods  to  deal  with  it. 

Secretary  Volpe  announced  before  the 
conference;  First,  the  organization  of  a 
Transportation  Security  Office  within  his 
Department  to  be  headed  by  Richard  A. 
Lally.  a  veteran  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation agent,  under  General  Davis' 
overall  supervision:  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  an  Intergovernmental  Task 
Force  under  the  President's  direct  au- 
thorization to  seek  out  ways  and  means 
for  all  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  air,  truck,  mari- 
time, and  rail  carriers  to  curb  growing 
cargo  thievery  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  authorities. 

Tlie  Department  of  Transportation  has 
put  together  a  12-point  Federal  program 
including  physical  security  measures  and 
pilot  security  projects.  Secretary  Volpe 
has  requested  every  Governor  to  desig- 
nate a  member  of  his  personal  staff  to 
work  with  Federal  and  local  organiza- 
tions to  push  the  program  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  State  funding  for  such  purposes 
can  be  secured  through  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  funding  from 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Likewise,  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  a  letter  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  Kleindienst  to  all  U.S.  attor- 
neys, urged  the  prosecutors  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  cargo  crime  areas. 
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Additionally,  the  Trsmsportation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  directed  by  its  presi- 
dent. Harold  Hammond,  and  represent- 
in?  most  major  carriers  and  shippers, 
announced  the  formation  of  a  transpor- 
tation cargo  security  council  made  up  of 
carrier,  labor,  insurance,  shipper,  and 
associated  private  industry  organizations 
and  manufacturers  to  assist  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State efforts. 

In  letters  from  Council  Chairman  Har- 
old Hammond,  on  November  17,  all  50 
State  Governors  were  asked  to  recognize 
the  severity  of  the  problem  and  to  seek 
Federal  funding  for  cargo  security  pro- 
grams locally. 

Also  in  the  private  sector,  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations'  security  arm, 
the  Trucking  Industry  Committee  on 
Theft  and  Hijacking,  continued  to  step 
up  its  activities  begun  back  in  1968  and 
1969  and  headed  by  James  Fernan.  a 
former  FBI  agent,  as  its  director. 

Unquestionably,  the  cargo  transport 
Industry  today  is  plagued  with  losses 
never  thought  possible  a  few  short  years 
ago.  As  an  example,  hijackings  of  entire 
truck  or  trailer  loads  of  cargo  are  on 
the  increase,  especially  in  the  Boston  to 
Miami  corridor,  with  some  $17.3  million 
worth  of  goods  stolen  in  318  hijackings 
in  New  York  City  alone  last  year  and  on 
the  increase  this  year. 

As  another  effort  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, a  number  of  southeastern  trucking 
and  insurance  companies  organized  the 
National  Truck  Theft  Association  several 
months  tigo  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  focus 
attention  and  work  out  methods  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  hijack  and 
truck  theft  problem  and  headed  by  R.  J. 
Brauns  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Still  another  effort  in  progress  is  my 
bill,  S.  942,  passed  by  the  Senate  in  Sep- 
tember and  now  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
It  would  establish  a  presidentially  ap- 
pointed Commission  on  the  Security  and 
Safety  of  Cargo,  with  10  members  drawn 
from  truck,  air,  water,  and  rail  carriers, 
cargo  labor  unions,  shippers,  import-ex- 
port concerns,  and  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. It  provides  for  an  indepth  2-year 
examination  of  methods  to  improve  secu- 
rity in  our  entire  carrier  system,  with  an 
Interim  report  after  1  year. 

In  addition  to  the  study  aspect,  the  bUl 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  establish  Federal  security 
standards  at  all  airports,  seaports,  and 
other  commerce-associated  areas  after 
the  Commission  concludes  its  work.  It 
would  require  development  of  crime  pre- 
vention measures.  A  Commission  report 
would  be  made  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  preliminary  in  1  year  and 
final  recommendations  in  2  years.  We 
realize  there  are  no  overnight,  magic,  or 
simple  remedial  measures  to  eliminate 
cargo  theft  and  hijacking  but  we  believe 
our  legislation  offers  the  broadest,  most 
coordinated,  concrete,  partnership-type 
proposal  yet  suggested  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  that  Is  not  getting  smaller. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  following  docu- 
ments which  I  include  to  elaborate  oa  my 
remarks:  First,  an  Associated  Press  news 
article  outlining  the  truck  theft-hijack- 
ing problem  nationally;  second,  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
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Volpe  outlining  the  activities  of  his  De- 
partment to  build  a  theft  deterrent  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system,  including  an  outline  of  Its 
12-point  cargo  security  program,  a  press 
release  on  the  subject,  and  a  copy  of  Sec- 
retary Volpe's  letter  to  the  50  Governors; 
and  third,  a  copy  of  Transportation  Car- 
go Security  Council  Chairman  Harold  M. 
Hammond's  letter  to  all  50  State  Gov- 
ernors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Ttpe  op  Highwaymen  Take  to 
America's  Roads 

Philadelphia. — John  Couts  had  been  driv- 
ing trucks  most  of  his  life  and  was  used  to 
the  boredom  of  the  traffic  Jam. 

As  his  rig  left  a  ramp  of  the  Schuylkill 
Expressway  near  Philadelphia,  something 
happened   to  relieve  the  boredom. 

A  man  with  a  revolver  Jumped  In  beside 
him  and  said.  "Don't  get  funny,  Johnny."  He 
didn't.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  and 
blindfolded  and  thrown  In  the  back  of  the 
truck. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  two  men 
opened  the  truck's  back  door.  They  unloaded 
the  cargo — $135,000  worth  of  men's  suits — 
and  took  Couts'  wallet,  which  contained 
$122. 

Couts  never  saw  the  suits  or  his  money 
again. 

James  Neal.  a  30-year-old  Manhattan  truck 
driver  was  stopped  at  a  traffic  light  In  down- 
t-'wn  New  York  recently  when  two  men  ap- 
prjached  him  and  asked  for  the  time. 

When  he  looked  up  from  his  watch,  he  was 
staring  down  the  barrel  of  a  pistol. 

Police  later  found  him  handcuffed  to  a 
chain  link  fence  in  a  deserted  area  of  the 
borough  of  Queens.  His  truck  and  $40,000 
worth  of  cloth  on  its  way  to  Manhattan's 
garment  district  from  Connecticut,  never 
made  it. 

NOT    INJURED 

Neither  Couts  nor  Neal  was  Injured — most 
victims  of  hijackings  aren't — but  both  will 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  driving  a  truck  can 
be  a  dangerous  business. 

What  has  become  a  dangerous  business  for 
the  truck  driver  has  become  good  business 
for  the  American  criminal. 

Claude  M.  Hamrick,  counsel  for  the  McLean 
Trucking  Co.,  thinks  "the  underworld  has 
found  hijacking  relatively  safe  and  lucra- 
tive compared  with  bank  robberies," 

Available  statistics  bear  him  out. 

Last  year,  according  to  some  estimates, 
the  take  from  the  hijacking  and  theft  of 
trucks  was  more  than  100  times  the  $8  mil- 
lion the  FBI  says  w&a  stolen  from  banks  In 
1969.  the  latest  year  for  which  bank  figures 
are  available. 

The  FBI  estimates  the  average  take  from 
a  bank  robbery  is  $4,500.  The  agency  does 
not  keep  similar  eg\ires  on  truck  theft  and 
hijacking,  but  one  private  survey  places  the 
average  take  at  $34,500  In  goods. 

Reflecting  the  entrepreneurial  expertise 
of  the  legitimate  businessman  upon  whom 
he  feeds,  the  hijacker  has  brought  a  degree 
of  sophistication  to  his  field.  Many  of  the 
fiscal  laws  which  dictate  legitimate  busi- 
ness— such  as  that  of  supply  and  demand — 
apply  to  hijackers  too. 

During  the  recent  copper  strike,  at  one 
hijacking  of  a  truckload  of  copper  tubing 
was  reported.  Easter  clothes  are  hijacked  In 
the  spring,  appliances  Just  prior  to  Mother's 
Day.  and  trucks  hauling  liquor  are  in  special 
danger  around  Christmas. 

But  the  field  la  a  wide  one,  and  some  of 
the  most  unlikely  items  are  hijacked.  In 
April,  a  $20,000  load  of  mushrooms  was  hi- 
jacked near  West  Chester.  Pa. 

In  the  same  month,  hijackers  helped  them- 
selves to  $76,000  worth  of  bams  at  Ellzabetb, 
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N  J.,  and  $50,000  In  magazines  in  Hoboken 
N.J. 

rsozzN  nsH 

Last  year,  a  truck  containing  $7,600  In 
frozen  fish  was  stolen  near  Haddonfleld,  N.J.. 
and  In  Philadelphia  an  American  Diaper 
Service  truck  containing  9.000  diapers  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $2,000  as  diapers  and  $150 
as  rags  was  stolen  on  the  street. 

APA  Transport,  one  of  the  larger  carriers 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  recently  discovered 
the  telephone  line  Into  Its  Scranton.  Pa.. 
terminal  was  tapped.  Mark  Lawless,  chief  of 
security  for  APA,  believes  the  tap  was  In- 
stalled by  hijackers  so  they  could  keep  track 
of  "high  yield"  shipments. 

"Fortunately  we  discovered  It  a  few  weeks 
after  it  was  installed,"  Lawless  said.  "They 
could  have  killed  us." 

But,  Lawless  concedes,  the  hijacker  need 
not  resort  to  a  phone  tap  to  keep  track  of 
the  movement  of  goods, 

"If  we  employed  nothing  but  moonlighting 
seminarians,  the  hijacker  would  have  a  hard 
time  figuring  out  what  was  going  where,  but 
they  always  manage  to  pick  up  the  expensive 
load3— the  typewriters,  the  TV  sets  and  80 
on." 

"It's  a  people  problem,"  says  another  truck- 
ing industry  source,  "When  people  break 
down,  your  security  system  breaks  down.  Or- 
ganized crime  moves  in  around  the  ter- 
minals and  they  get  the  drivers  involved  In 
loansharklng    activities,    for    Instance. 

"One  day  a  driver  can't  make  a  payment, 
so  the  syndicate  says  'Just  keep  us  Informed 
on  what  moves  when."  " 

"Organized  crime  has  got  to  be  behind 
most  of  It,"  a  source  says.  "There  is  the 
problem  of  having  to  'fence'  the  goods  once 
they're  stolen,  and  since  so  few  of  the  goods 
are  recovered  after  they  are  stolen,  It  ap- 
pears the  fences  are  effective.  Setting  up  a 
fence  is  an  elaborate  procedure,  something 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  average  ama- 
teur," 

Sen.  Alan  Bible,  D-Nev.,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
which  began  investigating  cargo  losses  In 
1969,  estimates  $900  million  was  directly 
lost  last  year  through  the  theft  and  hijack- 
ing of  trucks. 

Bible's  ct>mmittee  estimates  that  only  $110 
million  was  lost  last  year  through  theft  of 
air  cargo. 

Theft  of  rail  cargo  amounted  to  $250  mil- 
lion and  $210  million  was  lost  through  theft 
of  maritime  shipments,  Bible's  committee 
estimates. 

The  $900  million.  Bible  points  out.  Is  only 
part  of  the  loss  to  the  national  economy. 

INDIRECT     COSTS 

"The  ATA  (American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion) told  our  committee  ,  ,  ,  that  for  every 
dollar  of  direct  loss.  It  costs  motor  freight 
from  $2  to  $5  in  indirect  costs  in  processing 
claims,  paper  work,  and  manpower."  Bible 
said  recently.  "If  we  add  the  direct  dcrilar 
theft  loss,  the  carrier's  indirect  cost  of  $2 
to  $5  and  the  shipper's  indirect  cost  of  $5 
to  $7,  we  may  be  talking  of  cost  to  the  na- 
tional economy  approaching  $8  billion  to  $10 
billion  annually. 

"It  is  the  consumer."  Bible  said,  "who  pays 
for  these  direct  and  Indirect  losses." 

The  FBI  and  the  major  carrier  insurance 
companies  pinpoint  New  Tork  City  area 
as   the    area   of   greatest   hijacking   activity. 

"In  the  past  five  years,  going  through 
1970,  the  percentage  of  claims  we  have  paid 
on  major  crimes  and  hijackings  in  the  New 
York  area  have  Increased  certainly  300  per 
cent,  and  I'm  Inclined  to  think  maybe  over 
500  per  cent,"  said  Robert  Begeman.  Ttoe 
president  of  loss  prevention  of  the  Trans- 
port Insurance  Co.,  of  Dallas.  Texas, 

Five  years  ago.  Begeman  said,  hijackings 
hardly  affected  the  motor  carrier  Insurance 
business.  "It  started  Increasing  In  1IKJ7,  and 
In  1968  It  really  started  getting  bad,"  he  ssld. 

The  cost  to  the  carrier  Insurance,  BsgemsB 
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sRld.  has  been  staggering,  and  some  of  It  has 
been  passed  on  to  the  carriers  and  shippers. 
Begeman  said  that  until  two  years  ago 
terminal  thefts  outweighed  hijackings,  but 
■  in  the  last  two  years  we  have  seen  a  fllpflop 
in  hijacking  versus  terminal  thefts.  The  pea- 
.-on  for  this."  he  said,  "is  that  the  trucking 
industry  as  a  whole  has  Improved  its  termi- 
nal security  to  a  point  that  it  Is  easier  to 
steal  on  the  street  or  hijack  it  than  It  Is  to 
take  it  from  the  terminal." 

FIRST   PINCH 

Chester  H.  Smith,  general  counsel  to  Sen. 
Bible's  committee  .said  small  business  Is  feel- 
ing the  pinch  first,  and  some  bankruptcies 
have  resulted  directly  from  truck  theft  and 
hijacking. 

"One  insurance  company  which  reported 
only  two  bankruptcies  of  motor  carriers  over 
30  years,  recently  revealed  that  five  trucking 
firms  went  broke  (as  a  result  of  hijacking  and 
theft)  In  1970  alone,"  Smith  said. 

"The  trucking  Industry,"  Smith  said,  "has 
been  hiding  it  (the  hijacking  problem)  un- 
der the  table,  and  now  the  noose  is  so  tight 
around  their  necks,  they  can't  move," 

Fred  A.  Harger.  of  Pilot  Freight  Carriers, 
one  of  the  largest  trucking  firms  in  the  na- 
tion, agrees. 

"We  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  talking  but  see 
damn  little  action.  ' 

What  disturbed  him  most,  Harger  said,  was 
the  trucking  Industry's  attitude.  Instead  of 
being  concerued  over  losses,  be  said,  most  car- 
riers push  the  responsibility  off  on  their  In- 
surance company, 

"The  hell  with  it.  I'm  insured.  Let  the 
insurance  company  worry  about  it.  That's  the 
general  attitude  that  scares  me,"  Harger  said. 

Recently,  sources  say.  a  new  cost  has  been 
added  to  truck  hijacking.  Until  about  two 
years  ago.  hijackers  usually  abandoned  stolen 
rigs  after  the  goods  were  taken  from  It.  Now 
they  are  beginning  to  keep  the  trucks. 

cietectlve  Henry  Watson  of  the  Florida 
Highway  Patrol  says  hundreds  of  stolen  rigs 
currently  are  being  operated  throughout  the 
country, 

"It  Isn't  difficult  for  a  thief  to  make  a  few 
basic  modifications  to  a  Broadway  and  turn 
It  into  a  Mack,  or  a  White  into  an  Interna- 
tional." he  said,  "So  while  police  are  looking 
for  a  carrier's  stolen  Broadway,  the  thief  Is 
operating  under  our  noses  in  a  tractor  that 
has  been  repainted  and  modified  to  look  like 
a  Mack." 

SUGGESTIONS    MADE 

An  Associated  Press  survey  of  carrier  secu- 
rity officers  produced  the  following  sugges- 
tions which  most  security  officers  felt  could 
cut  the  Incidence  of  hijacking  and  theft. 

Do  away  with  advertising  on  freight  car- 
tons and  tractor-trailers.  "These  guys  love  to 
advertise,"  one  said,  "and  this  kUls  us.  The 
hijacker  would  have  a  much  harder  time  Iso- 
lating the  valuable  shipments  if  they  were 
unmarked." 

Establish  some  form  of  central  screening 
system  for  trucking  company  employes.  "A 
driver  can  be  fired  for  stealing  from  one  com- 
pany and  get  a  Job  with  another  carrier  In  the 
same  day,"  said  another. 

Prosecute  more  vigorously  employes  found 
to  be  stealing  or  aiding  hijackers.  "Too  many 
of  the  companies  are  willing  to  buy  the  loss 
because  they  don't  want  trouble  with  the  un- 
ion, and  because  it  takes  too  much  time  and 
trouble." 

Requirement  by  the  government  of  strong- 
er seciu'ity  measures. 

Stronger  court  action  against  hijackers  and 
truck  thieves.  "Two  men  recently  were 
'Tought  into  court  on  charges  of  stealing  a 
truck  and  its  cargo,  together  worth  about 
%250,000,"  one  officer  said,  "They  were  freed 
on  $1,000  ball.  In  the  same  court  a  woman 
who  was  charged  with  shop-lifting  and  was 
picked  up  with  $12  in  her  pocket  was  held  In 
lieu  of  the  same  amount  of  ball — $1,0000. 

Some  action  aimed  at  stopping  hijacking 
ai'd  theft  is  being  taken  in  Congress. 
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Sen.  Bible  Introduced  a  bill  under  which 
"persons  who  steal,  sell,  or  have  stolen  Inter- 
state cargo  in  their  possession  would  face 
civil  suits  In  federal  court  for  treble  dam- 
ages." 

"If  the  fences  and  shady  merchants  who 
buy  this  vast  variety  of  stolen  goods  are  hit  In 
their  pocketbooks.  this  should  substantially 
help  in  drying  up  the  hot  cargo  market," 
Bible  said. 

Another  bill  being  sponsored  by  Bible 
would  establish  a  Special  Cargo  Security 
Commission. 

Most  transport  security  officers  are  aware 
of  these  attempts  to  stop  the  problem  which 
plagues  them  dally,  and  are  thankful  for 
them.  But,  as  one  said,  "Hijacking  and  theft 
win  never  completely  stop.  Those  guys  are 
always  a  step  ahead.  You  plug  one  hole,  and 
they  open  another. 


The  Secretary  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC,  October  23, 1971. 
Hon  Alan  Biblx, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  in 
June  of  this  year  I  accepted  a  new  respon- 
sibility for  this  Department  to  lead  an  all- 
out  effort  by  the  Federal  Croverninent  to 
attack  the  serious  national  problem  of  theft 
and  pilferage  of  cargo  In  all  modes  of  trans- 
f)ortatlon.  My  decision  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility stemmed  from  the  Investigative 
work,  the  hearings,  and  the  encouragement 
of  your  Committee.  It  is  therefore  appropri- 
ate that  I  advise  you  of  the  actions  taken 
over  the  past  four  months  toward  our  com- 
mon objective  to  build  an  effective  theft 
deterrent  program  throughout  the  Nations 
transportation  system. 

joint  conixrence  on  cargo  security — 

JtJNZ    17-18    AND    JULY    8-7.    1971 

At  this  highly  successful  four-day  Confer- 
ence, top  officials  of  Government,  Congress 
and  the  private  sector  reviewed,  dlsctissed 
and  documented  Ideas  and  recommendations 
for  combating  the  cargo  theft  problem.  It 
was  the  starting  point  for  Joint  action  to 
correct  the  problem.  I  commend  you  and 
your  Committee  for  printing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  which  are  now  available 
as  Part  4  of  the  Committee's  report  entitled, 
"Impact  of  Crime  on  Small  Business — 1970- 
71." 

The  Transportation  Association  of  America 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  will 
Jointly  sponsor  a  follow-on  National  Cargo 
Security  Conference  in  1972.  It  has  already 
been  scheduled  for  Juiie  20-21  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

INTERAGENCY   COMMITTEE  ON   TRANSPORTATION 
SECURITY 

My  letter  of  June  11,  1971,  to  the  heads  of 
Federal  Departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  cargo  theft  problem,  announced 
DOT  sponsorship  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee which  Is  chaired  by  General  Benja- 
min O,  Davis.  Jr..  my  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs. 

Membership  on  the  Committee  now  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Transportation.  State.  Treasury,  Justice, 
Commerce.  Defense  and  Labor,  the  General 
Services  and  Small  Business  Administrations, 
the  Postal  Service,  the  Federal  Maritime, 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commissions  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Tlie  Committee  met  on  June  23,  July  27, 
Augtist  27  and  October  1.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  Is  scheduled  for  November 
2.  I  want  to  stress  that  the  Committee  Is  not 
a  study  group — It  is  a  Federal  Task  Force  for 
the  coordination  of  actions  for  the  total  Fed- 
eral effort  In  coniboting  crime  In  transporta- 
tion. 
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TRANSPORTATION   INDUSTRY   CARGO  SECVRITY 
COUNCIL 

Industry,  recognizing  the  need  for  a  forum 
and  a  voice  In  this  new  Federal  effort,  es- 
tablished on  August  12.  a  Transportation  In- 
dustry Cargo  Security  Council  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  to  work  with  us  toward  a 
common  goal.  Representation  on  the  Coun- 
cil includes  the  carriers,  shippers,  freight  for- 
warders. Insurers  and  labor  organizations. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  Is  scheduled 
for  November  4.  Thus,  two  competent  bodies 
are  now  established  and  are  working  to- 
gether to  solve  a  serious  national  problem— 
the  Transp>ortation  Industry  Cargo  Security 
Council  representing  the  private  sector,  and 
the  Intertigency  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion Security  representing  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

dot's  NEW  OFFICE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SECURITY 

Ovir  Office  of  Transportation  Security  was 
created  during  June  1971  with  responsibility 
for  executing  DOT'S  new  role  of  Federal 
leadership  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
passengers  and  cargo  In  the  transportation 
system.  The  new  office  has  four  major  ele- 
ments: an  Office  of  the  Director  responsible 
for  overall  program  coordination  and  man- 
agement; a  Civil  Aviation  Security  Division 
responsible  for  both  ground  and  air  security 
of  aircraft  and  passengers;  a  Cargo  Security 
Division  responsible  for  the  secure  shipment 
of  cargo  in  the  transportation  system;  and  a 
Program  Development  Division  which  will 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  systems 
and  procedures  for  assuring  the  application 
of  the  most  modern  technology  possible  in 
solving  these  problems. 

FEDERAL    CARGO    SECURITY    PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee and  the  Transportation  Industry  Car- 
go Security  Council  has  developed  a  13  part 
Cargo  Security  Program,  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  Program  be  dynamic  and  viable.  Changes 
are  expected  as  new  Ideas  and  requirements 
are  recognized  on  the  basis  of  experience 
gained.  (A  copy  of  the  Cargo  Security  Pro- 
gram is  enclosed.) 

PROGRAM    LEADERSHIP    RESPONSIBILITT 

Responsibility  for  carrying  out  each  of  the 
12  program  objectives  has  been  assigned  to  a 
specific  Individual  best  suited  for  the  task  in 
the  belief  that  they  way  to  get  the  job  done 
is  p>ersonal  Involvement  and  commitment  by 
top  flight  people  rather  than  a  more  general 
assignment  to  a  department  or  agency.  Six 
of  the  leeulershlp  assignments  have  been 
made  to  DOT  officials  and  the  other  six  have 
been  accepted  by  key  officials  In  the  General 
Services  and  Small  Business  Adminlstiatlons, 
the  Departments  of  Treasury,  Justice  and 
Commerce  and  the  Postal  Service.  DOT'S  Of- 
fice of  Transportation  Security  participates 
with  and  provides  support  for  each  program 
leader  which  further  enhances  close  coordina- 
tion between  the  12  program  areas. 

NEW     CARGO     SECURITT     MISSIONS     WITHIN     DOT 

Last  month  I  requested  the  major  oper- 
ating administrations  of  DOT— .Aviation, 
Highway,  Railroad  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
to  incorporate  cargo  security  within  their 
established  safety  inspection  resi>onsibilitles. 
Initial  security  surveys  have  already  been 
conducted  and  more  are  scheduled,  "rhe  re- 
sults will  constitute  the  basis  for  an  ongo- 
ing DOT  Cargo  Security  Program  encompass- 
ing all  modes  of  transportation.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  activity  is  an  action 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on  October 
12,  1971.  directing  District  Commanders  to 
Implement  Immediately  a  surveillance  and 
reporting  program  by  all  elements  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  increased  protection  of  ma- 
rine cargo  against  theft,  especially  dviring 
the  period  of  the  current  work  stoppage  at 
certain  jjorts. 
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OKAFT  CASGO  SBCtTWTT  CTTTDELINES 

Some  1.500  copies  of  the  draft  "auWellnes" 
were  distributed  throughout  Oovemment 
and  Industry  since  August  9.  1971,  for  re- 
view and  comments.  Over  56  sets  of  com- 
ments have  been  received — many  are  excel- 
lent and  will  contribute  to  a  better  docu- 
ment. Final  publication  Is  expected  during 
January  1972. 

CAKOO    LOSS   RTPORTING    STSTTMS 

The  consensus  at  the  Joint  Cargo  Security 
Conference  was  that  a  meaningful  and  ac- 
curate cargo  loss  reporting  system  Is  neces- 
sary as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  planning 
and  developing  a  long  term  solution  to  the 
cargo  theft  problem.  DOT  has  contracted 
with  a  commercial  firm  to  design  such  a  sys- 
tem so  as  to  have  a  preUmlnary  readout 
by  January  1972  with  a  more  detailed  loss 
report  for  all  carrier  modes  by  June  30 
1972. 

DEMONSTKATTON    PROJECTS 

The  Office  of  Transportation  Security  has 
Identlfled  and  Is  now  preparing  to  Imple- 
ment several  projects  for  testing  and 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  security  pro- 
cedures and  equipment  which  include:  a 
model  security  program  for  a  New  Jersey 
pier:  a  device  for  rallcars  to  detect  and  alert 
In  the  event  ot  tampering  or  break-In:  a 
locator  radio  beacon  for  hijacked  trucks- 
and  a  simple  locking  device  for  railroad  cars 
The  pilot  projects  will  be  a  Joint  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  sector  and  will  include  partic- 
ipation by  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
organizations  as  appropriate 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    INVOLVEMENT    IN    CARGO 
SECXTRITT 

On  October  22,  1971,  I  signed  a  letter  to 
each  Governor  of  the  50  States  enclosing  and 
commending  for  his  personal  review,  the 
report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Cargo 
Security  Conference.  This  letter  urged  the 
Governors  to  take  a  personal  interest  In  the 
Cargo  Security  Program  and  suggested  that 
a  proportionate  share  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  funding 
granted  to  his  State  be  utilized  for  support 
of  the  program.  I  also  asked  the  Governors 
to  designate  an  official  within  their  State  to 
serve  as  a  coordinator  and  point  for  liaison 
on  cargo  security  matters. 

MANUAL     ON     INVOLVEMENT    OP     ORGANIZED 
CKIME   IN   CASGO  THETT 

The  LEAA  has  provided  funds  to  DOT  to 
write  and  publish  a  handbook  for  managers 
and  corporate  executives  on  the  relation- 
ship of  organized  crime  to  cargo  theft.  Some 
30  proposals  have  been  received  trom  com- 
mercial firms  for  the  preparation  of  this 
manual,  which  are  now  being  evaluated  by 
DOT.  Publication  Is  expected  In  January 
1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wave  that  you  and  your 
Committee  generated  has  gained  consider- 
able momentum  during  the  past  four 
months.  This  momentum  will  Increase  and 
expand  as  the  Cargo  Security  Program  moves 
out  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  States, 
cities  and  communities.  The  first  year  of  the 
Program,  In  my  view,  will  see  much  hard 
work  for  all  the  people  Involved  In  the  effort 
to  overcome  Inertia  and  complacency  and 
establish  a  new  attitude  of  security  aware- 
ness. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  predict  what  will  be 
reported  at  next  years  National  Cargo 
Security  Conference.  I  am  optimistic,  how- 
ever, that  we  wlU  hear  how  specific'  theft 
deterrent  measures  are  producing  meaning- 
ful results,  which  collectively  hold  the 
answer    to    the    cargo    theft    problem. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  continuing 
support   and  participation  at   the  National 
Cargo  Security  Conference  next  June. 
Sincerely, 

JOBN    VOLPK. 
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Cabgo  Security  Program 
As  approved  by  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Tran^HDrtatlon  Security  thla  date,  the 
Cargo  Security  Program  encompasses  the'  fol- 
lowing twelve  Items: 

1.  Cargo  loss  reporting. 

2.  Cargo   accountability   and    documenta- 
tion. 

3.  Packaging,     labeling,     containers,     and 
seals. 

4.  Carrier    liability,    Insvirance.    and    loss 
claims. 

6.  Physical  and  procedural  security  meas- 
ures. 

6.  Personnel  security  measures. 

7.  Coordination  of  Federal  progrtuns. 

8.  Coordination  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment programs. 

9.  Law  enforcement  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. 

10.  Pilot  projects. 

11.  Security  research  and  dissemination 
of  technical  data. 

12.  Shipper  and  consumer  activities. 

News  Release,  Department  or 
Transportation 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A  Volpe 
today  called  on  the  governors  of  all  50  States 
to  Join  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
transportation  Industry  In  a  coordinated  "get 
tough"  program  to  combat  the  alarming  rise 
In  cargo  theft  and  pilferage. 

Noting  that  the  loss  resulting  from  such 
thefts  amounted  to  an  estimated  $15  billion 
In  1970,  Secretary  Volpe  declared  that  "the 
general  public  suffers  because  such  losses 
are  passed  directly  on  to  the  public  through 
Increased  prices." 

In  a  personal  letter  to  all  the  governors,  the 
Secretary  asked  them  for  their  "support  and 
person.ll  Involvement  as  a  team  member." 
He  pointed  out  that  a  I2-polnt  Cargo  Secu- 
rity Program  already  has  been  developed,  ap- 
proved and  coordinated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  transportation  Industry  and 
labor  organizations  but  lacks  State  and  local 
participation. 

As  a  means  of  Implementing  the  Cargo 
Security  Program,  Secretary  Volpe  urged  the 
governors  earmark  for  this  purpose  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  Federal  grant  funds  made 
available  to  the  States  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA). 
LEAA,  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, has  some  $600  million  It  can  grant  in 
Fiscal  Year  1972  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  systems. 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  Is  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Joint  Conference  on  Cargo 
Security  which  convened  In  Washington, 
DC.  last  summer.  This  report  (  •  ) .  "Impact 
of  Crime  on  Small  Business — 1970-71."  Is  a 
compilation  of  the  best  Ideas  and  recom- 
mendations of  top  officials  of  Government, 
Congress,  Industry  and  labor  on  the  cargo 
theft  problem. 

Secretary  Volpe  urged  the  governors  to  ap- 
point a  senior  official  for  continuous  liaison 
with  the  Department's  new  Office  of  Trans- 
portation Security,  which  reports  directly  to 
Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  TransportaUon  for  Safety  and  -Consumer 
Affairs.  This  contact,  the  Secretary  pointed 
out.  Is  essenOal  as  the  program  moves  from 
Washington,  DC,  out  to  the  SUtes,  cities 
and  communities. 

The  governors  were  told  that  new  cargo 
security  measures  and  activities  will  ap- 
pear soon  throughout  the  country.  He  noted 
that  the  four  major  operating  agencies  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation— Aviation. 
Highway  and  Railroad  Administrations  as 
well  as  the  Coast  Guard— will  be  Incorporat- 
ing cargo  security  with  their  established  safe- 
ty Inspection  responsibilities.  He  added  that 
the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms already  has  Ughtened  Its  procedures  to 
provide  Increased  protection  for  Interna- 
tional  cargoes   and   now   Is   expanding   this 
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program  to  the  limits  of  Us  resources  and 
authority. 

"This  is  the  start  toward  the  obJecUve  to 
build  an  effective  theft  deterrent  program 
throughout  the  nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem," Secretary  Volpe  declared  in  his  letter 
"New  regulations  and  laws  wUl  be  considered 
only  where  voluntary  efforts  fall  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  Increasing  diversion  of 
private  and  national  resources  to  thieves  and 
organized  crime." 

Letter  Addressed  to  50  State  Governors  bt 
Secretary       of       Transportation      John 

VOLPE 

Dear  Governor:  On  June  17  of  this  year 
I  accepted  a  new  responsibility  for  this  De- 
partment to  lead  an  all  out  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  attack  the  serious 
national  problem  of  theft  and  pUferage  of 
cargo  in  all  modes  of  transportation.  The  en- 
closed report  of  the  Joint  Conference  on 
Cargo  Security,  where  I  announced  my  ac- 
ceptance of  this  responsibility,  contains  the 
Ideas  and  recommendations  of  top  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government,  Congress  and  the 
private  sector  on  the  cargo  theft  problem  I 
commend  this  report  for  your  personal 
review. 

Under  the  directlou  of  my  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs,  Ben- 
jamin O.  Davis.  Jr.,  a  Joint  plan  of  action  has 
been  developed  and  coordinated  with  other 
concerned  Federal  Departments,  the  trans- 
portation Industry  and  labor  organizations  A 
copy  of  this  plan,  which  Is  entitled,  "Cargo 
Security  Program,"  is  also  enclosed.  I  am 
now  .seeking  your  support  and  personal  In- 
volvement as  a  team  member  having  a  spe- 
clflc  area  of  concern  within  your  State,  cities 
and  communities. 

New  cargo  security  measures  and  activities 
will  soon  appear  throughout  the  Nation.  Last 
month  I  requested  the  major  Operating  Ad- 
ministrations of  this  Department— Aviation, 
Highway,  Railroad  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
to  incorporate  cargo  security  with  their  es- 
tablished safety  Inspection  responsibilities. 
The  Department  of  Treasury  through  Its  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  has  already  tightened  iu 
procedures  to  provide  Increased  protection 
for  international  cargoes  and  Is  now  expand- 
ing this  program  to  the  limits  of  their  re- 
sources and  authority.  This  Is  the  start 
toward  the  objective  to  build  an  effective 
theft  deterrent  program  throughout  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  system.  This  program 
will  iDe  based  upon  the  principles  of  self- 
help,  common  sense  and  commercial  Incen- 
tives. New  regulations  and  laws  will  be  con- 
sidered only  where  the  voluntary  efforts  fall 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  Increasing 
diversion  of  private  and  national  resources 
to  thieves  and  organized  crime.  Such  losses, 
which  In  1970  have  been  estimated  at  $1.6 
billion,  are  passed  directly  on  to  the  public 
through  Increased  prices.  Thus,  cargo  theft 
contributes  to  a  double  Jeopardy — Inflation 
and  the  support  for  organized  crime. 

Please  note  In  particular  Items  8  and  9  of 
the  Cargo  Security  Program  Involving  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  The  Dep«irtment  of  Justice 
through  Its  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA)  Is  making  available 
some  $600  million  In  PY-1972  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  systems. 
Most  of  the  LEAA  funds  are  made  available 
to  the  States  in  block  grants,  with  their  ex- 
penditure within  the  SUtes  determined  by 
a  State  Planning  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  I  urge  that  a  proportionate 
share  of  these  funds  be  utilized  for  support 
of  the  Cargo  Security  Program. 

In  addition  to  your  personal  support,  I 
will  appreciate  being  advised  of  fovn  repre- 
sentative with  whom  contact  may  be  estab- 
lished on  a  routine  basis  by  my  Office  of 
Transportation  Security.  I  recommend  that 
he  be  a  senior  level  official  with  a  direct  re- 
porting responsibility  to  you. 
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I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Letter  Addressed  to  60  State  Governors  bt 

Transportation  Cargo  Securitt  Council 

Chairman  Harold  M.  Hammond 

Dear  Governor:  In  a  letter  of  October  22, 
1971,  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe  appealed  to  you  and  all  other  state 
governors  for  your  support  and  personal  In- 
volvement in  efforts  to  deal  with  the  serious 
national  problem  of  theft  and  pilferage  of 
cargo  which  Is  estimated  to  have  cost  the 
American  public  $1.8  billion  In  1970.  In  that 
connection.  Secretary  Volpe  urged  that  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  $600  million  available 
through  the  Department  of  Justice's  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  be  utilized  for  support  of  the  cargo 
security  program. 

I  am  writing  you  on  behalf  of  the  Trans- 
portation Cargo  Security  Council  to  express 
strong  support  of  Secretary  Volpe's  api>eal 
and  earnestly  urge  your  favorable  and  early 
response  to  his  request. 

The  Transportation  Cargo  Security  Council 
was  established  last  August  following  a  four- 
day  conference  Jointly  sponsored  by  DOT  and 
the  Transportation  Association  of  America  in 
recognition  of  the  severity  of  the  cargo  se- 
curity problem  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Industry's  and  labor's  active  participation 
In  on-going  programs  if  meaningful  progress 
is  to  be  made.  Membership  of  the  Council 
is  comprised  of  representatives  of  carriers, 
shippers.  Insurers.  Importers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. The  Council  is  now  working 
closely  with  the  Federal  Government's  Inter- 
agency Committee,  composed  of  13  Federal 
departments  and  agencl38,  in  developing  ef- 
fective methods  for  implementing  a  IS-polnt 
cargo  security  program,  a  copy  of  which  Sec- 
retary Volpe  sent  to  you  with  his  letter  of 
October  22. 

The  Industry  groups  and  labor  unions  rep- 
resented on  the  Council,  through  their  state 
associations  and  local  organizations,  stand 
ready  to  assist  and  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible  with  you  and  your  designated  repre- 
sentative in  this  vitally  Important  program. 

We  would  appreciate  being  advised  of  the 
name  of  your  representative  In  this  area  for 
future  routine  liaison  purposes. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  press 
release  Issued  In  connection  with  the  Coun- 
cil's meeting  of  November  4,  1971. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Hammond, 

Chairman. 
Transportation  Cargo  Security  Council. 


TEXT   OF  S.    1182,   THE  NIXON  AD- 
MINISTRATION HMO  PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  10. 
1971,  Senator  Javits,  with  several  of  his 
colleagues.  Introduced  the  administra- 
tion's Health  Maintenance  Assistance 
Act  of  1971.  The  bUl— S.  1182— was  the 
subject  of  remarks  made  by  Senator 
Javits  on  that  date,  but  unhappily,  the 
text  of  that  bUl  was  not  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  Is  an  important  document, 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

S.  1183 
A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  aaolstance  and  encourage- 
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ment  for  the  establishment  and  expansion 

of  health  maintenance  organizations,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Assistance  Act  of  1971". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Titles 
I  to  X"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Titles  I 
to  XI". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682) . 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  XI  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title  XII  and  by 
renumbering  sections  1101  through  1114  (as 
In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act),  and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1201 
through  1214,  respectively. 

(c)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.,  ch.  eA)  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing  after  title  X   the   following   new   title: 

"TITLE      XI— ASSISTANCE      TO      HEALTH 
MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 

"congressional  F1NDINC8 

"Sec.  1100.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

•'  ( 1 )  the  medical  care  system  Is  not  orga- 
nized In  a  manner  which  encourages  the  pro- 
visions of  medical  care  at  reasonable  costs, 

"  ( 2 )  the  medical  care  system  Is  oriented 
toward  providing  care  once  a  health  need 
has  occurred  rather  than  toward  providing 
health  maintenance  and  preventative  health 
services,  and 

"(3)  there  is  a  serious  maldistribution  of 
medical  care  resources  which  has  resulted  in 
Inadequate  access  to  medical  care  in  both 
inner  city  and  rural  areas. 

"(b)  The  purptose  of  this  title  is  to  assist 
In  remedying  these  deficiencies  through  en- 
couraging the  establishment  and  utilization 
of  health  maintenance  organizations,  par- 
ticularly in  medically  underserved  areas.  This 
purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  through  grants, 
contracts,  loans,  and  loan  guarantees  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
health  maintenance  organizations. 

"DErlNITIONS 

"Sec  1101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  (and  for  purposes  of  title  VII)  the 
term  'health  maintenance  organization' 
metms  a  public  or  private  organization 
which — 

"(A)  provides,  either  directly  or  through 
arrangements  with  others,  health  services  to 
individuals  enrolled  with  such  organizations 
on  a  per  capita  prepayment  basis : 

"(B)  provides,  either  directly,  or  through 
arrangements  with  others  and  through  Insti- 
tutions, entities,  and  persons  meeting  the 
applicable  requirements  of  section  1861  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  all  those  health  services 
which  a  defined  population  might  reasonably 
require  in  order  to  be  maintained  in  good 
health.  Including  as  a  minimum  emergency 
care,  inpatient  hospital  and  physlcan  care, 
ambulatory  physician  care,  and  outpatient 
preventive  medical  services; 

"(C)  provides  physicians'  services  (1)  di- 
rectly through  physicians  who  are  either  em- 
ployees or  partners  of  such  organization,  or 
(U)  under  arrangements  with  one  or  more 
groups  of  physicians  (organized  on  a  group 
practice  or  Individual  practice  basis)  under 
which  each  such  group  is  relmbvirsed  for  its 
services  primarily  cm  the  basis  of  an  aggre- 
gate fixed  sum  or  on  a  per  capita  basis,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Individual  physician 
members  of  any  such  group  are  paid  on  a 
fee-for-service  or  other  basis; 

"(O)  demonstratea  'to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
and  proof  of  capabUlty  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health  care  services.  Including  In- 
stitutional urvloeB,  efficiently,  effectively, 
and  economically; 
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"(E)  has  arrangements  for  assuring  that 
the  health  services  required  by  Its  members 
are  received  promptly  and  appropriately  and 
that  the  services  which  are  received  meet 
quality  standards  which  It  establishes  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary; 
and 

"(P)  has  an  open  enrollment  period  at 
least  every  year  under  which  It  accepts  up  to 
the  limits  ol  its  capacity  and  without  re- 
strictions, except  as  may  be  authorized  in 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  individuals  la 
the  order  In  which  they  apply  for  enrollment 
(unless  to  do  so  would  result  In  failure  to 
meet  any  requirement  ptertalnlng  to  size  or 
the  characteristics  of  its  enroUees  imposed 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  payments  under  part  B  of 
title  VI  or  title  XVUI  of  such  Act) . 

"(2)  the  term  'medically  underserved  area' 
means  an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
after  consideration  of  the  recommendations 
(if  any)  of  the  appropriate  State  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency  (designated 
by  the  State  as  required  by  section  314(a) 
(2)  (A) )  and  the  local  area  health  planning 
agency  (If  any),  as  an  area  with  a  shortage 
of  health  services. 

"(3)  the  term  'construction'  means  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  or  alteration  of  existing 
buildings,  acquisition  of  land,  or  acquisition 
of  equipment  (whether  or  not  associated 
with  construction). 

"(4)  the  term  'local  area  health  planning 
agency'  means  the  agency  or  organization 
responsible  for  the  comprehensive  regional, 
metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area  plan  or 
plans  referred  to  in  section  314(b)  and  cov- 
ering the  area  in  which  the  health  mainte- 
nance organization  operates  or  proposes  to 
operate,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  agency,  such 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  (If  any)  as  performs,  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  criteria  Included 
in  regulations,  similar  functions. 

"GRANTS  TO   AND   CONTRACTS  WITH    HEALTH 
MAINTENANCE   ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1972,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30. 
1976.  <o  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nization intending  to  become  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions or  any  organizations  Intending  to  be- 
come health  maintenance  organizations,  to— 

"(1)  assist  them  in  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment or  expansion  of  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization,  and 

"(2)  pay  all  or  part  of  the  initial  operat- 
ing costs  of  such  organization  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  Its  operation  In  or  expansion  Into 
a  medically  underserved  area. 

"(b)  No  application  for  a  grant  or  contract 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  approved  ex- 
cept upon  assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(1)  of  the  applicant's  Intent  to  form, 
create,  or  expand  a  health  maintenance 
organization.  If  the  application  is  for  a  grant 
or  contract  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(a) ,  and 

"(2)  of  its  Intent  to  operate  In  a  medically 
underserved  area,  if  the  application  Is  for  a 
grant  or  contract  under  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  may  not  pro- 
vide the  assistance  described  therein  for 
more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  clause 
(1)  of  three  years  in  the  case  of  clause  (2). 

"LOAN  CUAKANTKBS  AND  LOANS 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)(1)(A)  In  order  to  assist 
private  health  maintenance  organizations  to 
establish  themselves  or  to  provide  new  or 
expanded  health  services,  the  Secretary,  dur- 
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Ing  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1972,  and 
ending  with  the  cloae  of  June  30,  1976.  may, 
la  accordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  guaraatee.  to  nan-FedenJ  lenders  mak- 
ing loans  to  auch  organlxatlona  for  rucb  pur- 
poaes.  payment  of  principal  of  and  Intereat 
on  such  loans  which  are  approved  under  this 
part. 

"(B)  In  order  to  assist  public  health  main- 
tenance orgaolBatlone  In  meeting  the  Initial 
operating  eoets  incurred  as  a  result  of  their 
operation  in  or  expansion  into  medically  un- 
deraerred  areas,  the  Secretary,  dtirtng  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1972,  and  ending 
with  the  cloae  oC  June  30.  1978,  nMiy,  In  ac- 
oordaoc©  with  the  provisions  of  this  part  and 
as  specified  In  appropriation  Acts,  make  loans 
to  such  public  organizations. 

"(C)  A  loan  guarantee  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  be  only  for  construction  of 
outpatient  or  other  ambulatory  care  faclll- 
Itles,  or  for  operating  costs  for  a  period  not 
In  excess  of  three  years.  A  loan  under  sub- 
parsgraph  (B)  may  be  only  for  operating 
costs  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  three  years. 
"(2)  Ko  loan  guarantee  or  loan  under  this 
flection  may,  except  under  such  special  cir- 
cumstances and  under  such  conditions  as  are 
prescribed  by  regulations,  apply  to  or  be 
made  for  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
any  grant  under  this  or  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States,  is — 

"(1)  with  re^>ect  to  any  construction,  in 
excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction,  or 

"(11)  with  respect  to  Initial  operating  costs. 
In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  such  coet. 
No  such  loan  guarantee  may  apply  to  more 
thAn  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  of  principal 
of   and   Interest   on   the   loan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  the 
application  of  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization unless — 

"(1)  he  determines,  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
for  which  a  guarantee  Is  sought,  that  the 
terms,  conditions,  maturity,  security  (If  any) 
and  schedule  and  amounts  of  repayments 
with  reject  to  the  loan  are  sufllclent  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  are  otherwise  reasonable  and  In 
•coord  with  regulations,  including  a  deter- 
mination that  the  rate  of  interest  does  not 
exceed  such  per  oentum  per  annuxn  on  the 
prlDctpal  obligation  outstanding  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  reasonable,  talcing 
Into  account  the  range  of  interest  rates  pre- 
vailing m  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 
SUtes, 

"(2)  the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  guar- 
antee is  sought  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
years  if  for  construction,  or  fifteen  years  if 
for  0|>eratlng  costs,  or  such  shorter  period  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes,  and 

•"(3)  he  obtains  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant wlli  keep  such  records,  and  afford  such 
access  thereto,  and  make  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Guarantees  of  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  part  will  be  achieved,  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  subsection  (e),  any  of 
such  terms  and  conditions  may  be  modified 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  e:ctent  he  determines 
it  to  be  consistent  with  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
tmder  this  section,  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
such  guarantee  unles  the  Secretary,  for  good 
cause,  waives  hla  right  of  recovery,  and,  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  recipient  of  the  payments  with  respect 
to  which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(e)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  under  this 
section  shall  be  Incontestable  in  the  hands 
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of  an  appUcant  on  whose  behalf  such  guar- 
antee is  made,  and  as  to  any  person  who 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to  such 
appUcant  In  reUanoe  thereon,  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  pert  of 
such  applicant  or  such  other  person. 

■<f)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been  is- 
sued, or  which  have  been  directly  made, 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  auch  lim- 
itations as  may  be  specified  In  appropriations 
Acts. 

"(g)  (1)  (A)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshod  in 
the  Tpeasxiry  a  health  maintenance  organl- 
Eatlon  loan  guarantee  and  loan  fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■fund*)  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary wltbotrt  fiscal  year  limitation,  in  audi 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriations  Acts,  (1)  to  enable 
him  to  dlsctiarge  his  responsibilities  under 
guarantees  issued  by  him  under  this  section. 
and  (il)  for  direct  loans  to  public  health 
maintenance  organizations.  There  are  au- 
thorised to  l>e  appropriated  to  the  fund  from 
time  to  time  such  amounts  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  fund.  There  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  fund  amounts  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  Interest  payments  or  repayments  of 
principal  on  loans  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  dertred  by  hton  from  his 
operations  under  this  section,  including  any 
moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

"(B)  Of  the  moneys  in  the  fund  there 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  direct  loans  to  public 
health  maintenance  organizations  only  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  or 
sums  received  by  the  Secretary  as  interest 
payments  or  repayments  o*  principal  on  such 
loans  and  authorised  In  appropriations  Acts 
to  be  used  for  such  purpose. 

"(2)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  InsufBclent  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
section  to  meet  obligations  under  guarantees 
of  loans  under  subsection  (a) ,  he  is  author- 
laed  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issxied  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  smended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  such  fund. 

"(h)  (1)  (A)  Any  loan  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  the  current  rate  of  interest 
prevailing  with  respect  to  loans  which  are 
guaranteed  under  subsection  (a). 

"(B)   No  such  loan  may  be  made  unless — 

"(i)    the  Secretary  is  reasonably  satisfied 

that  the  applicant  therefor  will  be  able  to 

mike    payments    of    principal    and    interest 

thereon  when  due.  and 
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"(11)  the  apirilcant  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  avaUable  to  it  such  addlUonal  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  project 
with  respect  to  which  such  loan  Is  requested 

"(C)  Any  such  loan  shall  have  such  se^ 
curtty.  have  such  maturity  date,  be  repay- 
able in  such  InstaUments,  and  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  oondlUons  (Including 
provisions  for  recovery  In  case  of  default) 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  while 
adequately  protecting  the  financial  Intexeste 
of  the  United  States. 

"(D)  No  such  loan  shaU  have  a  term  In 
excess  of  16  years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  for  good  cause 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  a  public  organlaa- 
Uon  to  make  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest on  a  loan  under  this  section. 

"GENERAL    CONDITIOKS 

"Sbc.  ll(H.  No  appUcaUon  for  a  grant, 
contract,  loan  guarantee,  or  loan  under  this 
title  shall  be  approved  unless — 

"(1)  the  State  comprehenslTe  health 
planning  agency  (referred  to  In  section  liw 
(2))  and  the  local  area  health  planning 
agency  (if  any)  have  had  an  opporttmlty  to 
comment  thereon  In  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and 

•(2)  the  applicant  agrees  to  keep  stich 
records  and  make  such  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary,  for 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"JOLNT    FUNDING 

"Sbc.  UOS.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pM- 
scribed  by  the  President,  where  funis  aie 
advanced  for  a  single  project  or  prograia  by 
more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  an  organi- 
satlon  assisted  under  this  title,  any  ooe 
Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for 
aU  in  administering  the  funds  advanoed.  In 
such  cases,  a  single  non-Fsderal  tfian  n- 
quirement  may  be  established  accoitiing  to 
the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
defined  by  such  regulations)  which  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  similar  requirements  of 
the  administering  agency  cw  which  the  ad- 
ministering agency  does  not  impose. 

"TTDZnAl.    PWOBrriES 

"Sec.  1106.  In  approving  any  application 
for  a  planning  grant  or  a  loan  guarantee,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  appli- 
cants which  will  provide  new  or  expanded 
health  services  to  medically  underserved 
areas. 

"WAIVES    OP    CONnUCT    LnfrTATIONS 

•  Sec.  1 107.  Whenever  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mliies  it  to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  title,  the  function  authorized 
herein  may  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  at  law  or  other  Ngulattons 
relating  to  the  making,  performance,  amend- 
ment, or  modification  of  contracts  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Secrq;tary  may  specify. 

"AVAiLABrLrrr  or  appsopkiation's 
"Sec.  1108.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S72,  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Suns  so 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  eiidlng  prior 
to  July  1,  1975,  for  grants  or  contracts  undsr 
this  title  ahaU  remain  avaliabl*  for  obUga- 
tion  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  toOa*- 
tng  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion Is  made." 

BEBvicEs  roa  rtoians 
Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Act  at  August  S, 
1954  (42  use.  2001)  U  amended  by  inwrt- 
Ing  "(a)  "  before  "All  functions"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nsw 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  mncOona.  n- 
sponslbllitles,  authorities,  and  duties  und» 
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this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indian  people  served,  to 
contract  with  private  or  other  non-Federal 
health  agencies  or  organizations  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  to  such  people  on 
B  fee-for-servlce,  or  prepayment  or  other 
capitation  basis." 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  HMOS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Americtm 
Medical  Association  has  set  forth  its 
views  on  proposals  for  national  legisla- 
tion on  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
may  be  more  fully  informed.  I  include 
the  informational  paper  of  AMA — paral- 
leling the  report  presented  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Service  to  the  AMA  House 
of  Delegates  in  June,  1971 — in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 
HMO's  A3  Seen  bt  the  AMA — An  Analysis 

BACKGROUND 

The  first  public  appearance  of  the  term 
"Health  Maintenance  Organization"  was 
March  23.  1970,  when  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (DHEW)  Under- 
secretary John  G.  Veneman  presented  the  Ad- 
ministration "Health  Cost  Effectiveness"  bill 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. This  was  followed  two  days  later  by  a 
statement  and  press  release  from  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Finch,  also  supporting  the  con- 
cept as  a  new  approach  to  providing  Medi- 
care benefits. 

Neither  statement  was  specific  as  to  the 
organization.  They  dwelt  more  on  the  idea 
of  a  "health  maintenance  contract" — a  con- 
tract which  would  guarantee  the  Medicare 
beneficiary  all  Part  A  and  Part  B  benefits, 
plus  unspecified  preventive  services,  at  an 
annual  rate  per  beneficiary  negotiated  In 
advance  and  less  than  the  current  average 
Medicare  expenditures  In  the  area. 

Mr.  Veneman's  statement  listed,  as  exam- 
ples of  "health  maintenance  organizations 
already  in  existence,"  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion, the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater 
New  York,  the  San  Joaquin  (California) 
Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  the  Clackamas 
County  Medical  Society  (Oregon),  and  or- 
ganizations planned  In  Columbia  (Mary- 
land), Philadelphia,  Rochester  (New  York), 
Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Finch's  state- 
ment did  not  name  names  but  described  some 
of  these  same  plans  in  general  terms  as  types 
of  HMOs. 

Mr.  Pinch  went  on  to  say:  "The  kind  and 
variety  of  arrangements  which  are  possible 
go  far  beyond  these  beginning  efforts.  Some 
health  maintenance  organizations  may  be 
large  corporations.  In  contrast,  a  group  of 
doctors  may  elect  to  combine  for  this  pur- 
pose for  part  of  their  time  and  continue  their 
conventional  practice  as  well.  An  existing 
hospital  may  combine  with  Its  medical  staff 
to  form  such  an  organization,  or  it  may  de- 
velop arrangements  with  others  and  subcon- 
tract Us  services  at  a  fixed  rate.  .  .  .  We  will 
not  prescribe  the  form  of  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  but  we  will  be  concerned 
about  the  result  it  produces  .  .  ." 

LEGISLATIVE   HISTORT 

The  Nixon  Administration  proposal  was 
ft  separate  Part  C  of  Medicare,  offering  this 
"Health  Maintenance  Benefit"  Instead  of 
Parts  A  and  B.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 
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tee  Incorporated  the  recommendation  In  HR 
17560,  91st  Congress,  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1970,"  but  with  substantial 
changes,  including  making  it  a  new  Section 
1878  of  Title  XVm  rather  than  a  separate 
Part  C.  The  House  passed  HR  17550  with  the 
HMO  option. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  also  ac- 
cepted the  HMO  option  but  with  a  number 
of  changes  from  the  House  version,  and  the 
Senate  passed  this  version  on  December  28, 

1970.  Because  of  the  lack  of  time  remaining 
for  the  91st  Congress,  a  conference  commit- 
tee was  not  appointed  to  resolve  differences 
In  the  two  versions  and  HR  17550  died  with 
the  end  of  the  session. 

However,  the  Medlcare-HMO  proposal  has 
been  reintroduced  as  a  section  of  HR  1,  92nd 
Congress,  the  "Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1971."  The  wording  used  is  essentially  that 
of  the  House-passed  HR  17550,  without  the 
Senate  changes.  Introduced  on  Janueo'y  22, 

1971.  HR  1  was  still  in  committee  In  mid- 
March. 

Administration  Position:  The  Administra- 
tion introduced  the  concept  of  HMO's,  in 
somewhat  looser  form  than  that  which 
emerged  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, as  an  alternative  to  existing  Medi- 
care Parts  A  and  B.  Review  of  a  number  of 
interdepartmental  papers  from  DHEW  ob- 
tained in  December  1970  indicates  a  Depart- 
ment assumption  that  the  HMO  section  of 
HR  17660  would  become  law  by  the  end  of 
1970.  Many  of  the  requirements  and  de- 
scriptions In  these  papers  were  directly  re- 
lated to  the  language  of  the  Senate  version. 

However,  a  DHEW  staff  draft  plan  for 
HMO's,  dated  December  1970,  makes  It  clear 
that  DHEW  considers  it  feasible  to  use  ex- 
isting grant,  loan,  and  research  funds  to  aid 
In  the  development  of  HMO's  without  new 
legislative  authority.  Programs  suggested  as 
resources  include  Regional  Medical  P'rograms, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  research. 
Medicare  Incentive  reimbursement.  National 
Institutes  of  Health  health  manpower,  HIU- 
Burton  loan  guarantees  and  grants  for  am- 
bulatory care  centers.  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development, 
and  miscellaneous  Health  Services  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration  funds.  A  revised 
DHEW  staff  draft  plan  (January  1971),  after 
HR  17550  died,  operates  on  the  same  as- 
sumption. 

The  President's  Health  Message  (Febru- 
ary 18,  1971)  endorsed  HMO's  as  the  prime 
new  method  of  organizing  health  care  de- 
livery for  quality  and  economy.  The  message 
reconunends  requiring  public  and  private 
health  Insurance  plans  to  allow  members  to 
enroll  In  HMO's  where  avaUable,  and  would 
establish  (23  million  In  planning  grants,  a 
(300  million  loan  guarantee  program  for 
start-up,  and  a  |22  million  grant  and  loan 
program  for  HMO's  In  scarcity  areas — plus 
Federally-supported  outpatient  clinics  In 
such  areas — and  would  permit  direct  Fed- 
eral contracts  with  HMO's  to  preempt  state 
laws  which  obstruct  their  initiation  or 
operation. 

The  message  does  not  state  clearly  whether 
the  funding  mentioned  Is  to  be  new  or  re- 
aligned existing  funds  (as  suggested  by  the 
revised  DHEW  draft  plan) . 

On  March  4.  1971,  HR  5615,  92nd  Congress, 
was  introduced  to  provide  legal  authority  for 
this  type  of  aid.  The  bill  provides  assistance 
to  public  or  private  organizations  In  plan- 
ning and  developing  HMO's  or  in  expanding 
existing  ones  through  planning  grants  and 
contracts,  grants  and  contracts  for  initial 
operating  costs  in  scarcity  areas,  loan  guar- 
antees to  private  organizations  for  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  ambulatory  care  facil- 
ities and  initial  operating  deficits,  and  direct 
loans  to  public  organizations  to  cover  initial 
costs  in  scarcity  areas. 

Tlie  bill  also  provides  for  review  by  state 
and  local  planning  authorities  and  for  ad- 
ministration,    through     a     single     Federal 
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agency,  of  funds  from  multiple  Federal 
sources.  It  permits  contracting  out  Indian 
health  care  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
served.  This  presumably  would  permit  replac- 
ing United  States  Public  Hetdth  Service  clin- 
ics with  HMO's  In  some  areas.  The  draft  leg- 
islation does  not  contain  specific  appropria- 
tion authorizations. 

The  Administration,  while  using  essen- 
tially the  same  definition  of  HMO's  as  in  the 
proposed  Medicare  amendment,  hopes  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  HMO's  In  both  public  and 
private  programs.  DHEW  believes  significant 
aid  In  developing  HMO's  can  be  given  from 
Federal  funds  under  existing  legislation  and 
that  care  can  be  purchased  from  HMO's  tin- 
der such  existing  Federally-aided  programs 
as  Medicaid  and  Title  V  (Maternal  and  Child 
Welfare)  without  new  legislation. 

Also  the  intent  seems  to  be  to  shift  exist- 
ing neighborhood  health  centers  to  an  HMO- 
type  operation,  and  the  new  (Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)  health  efforts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  "health  networks"  appear  in- 
tended to  Join  several  HMO's  to  serve  a 
I>opulation  of  100-200  thousand. 

DEFINITION 

Note. — Without  actual  laws  and  regula- 
tions, any  definition  of  "health  maintenance 
organizations"  must  be  tentative.  However, 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  HR  17550  and 
the  current  HR  1  and  HR  5615  contain  defi- 
nitions of  an  HMO  which  vary  only  In  details. 
The  general  outline  of  an  HMO  definition 
may  be  Inferred  from  these  bills. 

An  HMO  Is  a  public  or  private  corporation 
meeting  the  following  conditions: 

A.  It  provides  health  services  to  cnrollees 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
others,  on  a  per  capita  prepayment  basis* 
(H-S-A). 

B.  It  provides  enrollees  with  all  services 
covered  under  Medicare  Parts  A  and  B  (H- 
S),  or  with  all  services  reasonably  required 
by  a  defined  population  to  be  maintained 
in  good  health,  with  a  minimum  of:  emer- 
gency care,  inpatient  hospital  and  physician 
care,  ambulatory  physician  care,  and  out- 
patient preventive  medical  services  (A). 

C.  It  provides  physicians'  services  directly 
through  physicians  who  are  HMO  partners  or 
employees  (H-S-A)  or  through  arrangements 
with  an  organized  group  or  groups  of  physi- 
cians paid  on  an  aggregate  fixed  sum  or  per 
capita  basis  (H)  or  through  arrangements 
with  one  or  more  groups  of  physicians  (or- 
ganized on  a  group  practice  or  Individual 
practice  basis)  under  which  each  group  is 
reimbursed  for  its  services  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  an  aggregate  fixed  sum  or  per  capita 
basis,  regardless  of  whether  Individual  mem- 
bers of  such  groups  are  paid  on  a  fee-for- 
service  or  other  basis  (S-A) . 

D.  It  demonstrates  financial  resi>onslbllity 
and  the  capability  of  providing  comprehen- 
sive health  care  services,  Including  institu- 
tional care,  efficiently,  effectively,  and  eco- 
nomically (H-S-A). 

E.  It  txas  enrolled  members,  at  least  half 
of  whom  are  under  age  68  (H),  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  delay  for  up  to  five  years 
or  waive  this  requirement  where  circum- 
stances make  It  dlfflcult  or  tmpoosible  for  the 
HMO  to  comply.  This  requirement  Is  omitted 
in  Administration  bill. 

F.  It  arranges  to  have  the  required  serv- 
ices received  promptly  and  appropriately  and 
provides  services  measuring  up  to  DHEW 
quality  standards  (H-S-A). 

G.  It  has  open  enrollment  at  least  every 
two  years  (H)  or  at  least  annually  (S-A)  ac- 
cepting eligible  applicants  on  a  first  come- 
first  served  basis  to  the  limit  of  Its  capacity, 
except  where  this  would  conflict  with  the 
half-under-65  requirement  (H-S)  or  with 
Social  Security  Act  requirements  as  to  size 
or  characteristics  of  enrolled  population  (A). 


•(H) — House  version,  HR  17550,  HR  1; 
(S) — Senate  version,  HR  17550;  (A) — Admin- 
istration version,  HR  5616. 
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H.  It  bAs  at  least  10.000  members  or  Is  ex- 
pected to  reacb  this  size  within  three  years 
(S  only) . 

The  main  differences  In  these  definitions 
axe: 

A.  The  House  and  Senate  versions  cover 
only  Medicare  beneflciarlea  and  related  serv- 
ices to  those  provided  under  Medicare:  the 
Admlnlstratioa  minimiim  services  would  ap- 
ply to  HMO's  serving  non-Medicare  patients. 

B.  The  House  version  would  require  phy- 
sicians' services  not  provided  by  the  HMO 
Itself  to  be  provided  throu^  "organized 
groups"  paid  on  a  fixed  sum  or  capitation 
basis;  the  Senate  and  Administration  ver- 
sions permit  payment  of  solo  practitioners 
and  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis  as  long  as  the 
payment  Is  through  an  entity  which  Itself 
receives  a  fixed  sum  or  capitation  payment. 

C.  The  House  version  mandates  a  60%- 
under-fts  enrollment;  the  Senate  gives  DHEW 
authority  to  delay  or  waive  this  requirement 
but  adds  a  10,000  minimum  enrollment;  the 
Admlnlstratloo  omits  both  requirements. 

D.  The  House  has  open  enrollment  every 
two  years;  the  Senate  and  Administration 
annually. 

INTTNT    or   HMO   APPSOACH 

Most  arguments  for  HMO's  revcdve  around 
costs  and  utilization.  In  its  report  on  HR 
17550,  the  SenAte  Finance  Committee  noted 
th*t  the  usual  present  approach  to  payment, 
other  things  being  equal,  provides  "an  eco- 
nomic Incentive  on  the  part  of  those  who 
make  the  decisions  on  which  services  are 
needed  to  provide  more  services."  The  Com- 
mittee also  noted  that,  ordinarily,  an  indi- 
vidual must  "find  his  own  way  among  vari- 
ous types  and  levels  of  service." 

The  Committee  suggests  that  'a  fixed  an- 
nual payment  from  enrollees,  regardlees  of 
the  volume  of  servloes  rendered,"  provides 
"•  financial  Incentive  ...  to  control  costs 
and  to  provide  oiUy  the  least  expensive  serv- 
ices sfiproprlmte  to  the  enrollee's  needs.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  such  existing  organizations  assume 
reaponalbUity  for  deciding  on  the  servloee 
whicti  the  patient  should  receive." 

The  President's  Health  Measage  makes 
similar  points.  The  traditional  system  pays 
doctors  and  hospitals,  in  effect,  "on  a  piece 
■work  basis."  There  is  no  economic  Incentive 
for  keeping  people  healthy.  A  fixed-price  oon- 
tiraet  reverses  the  liicentlve;  "HMO's  there- 
fore have  a  strong  financial  Interest  In  pre- 
venting Illness,  or,  falling  that,  in  treating 
It  In  Us  earty  stages,  promoting  a  thorough 
recovery  and  preventing  any  recurrence.  .  .  . 
At  ttie  same  time.  HMO's  are  motivated  to 
function  more  efllclently."  The  measage  com- 
pares HMO  organization  of  medical  resources 
with  the  supermarket  approach  to  grocery- 
tfMpping,  and  claims  that  a  team  works  more 
eAdently  titan  isolated  individuals,  so  that 
a  doctor's  energies  go  further. 

The  Senate  Committee  did  express  some 
reservations.  "The  Committee  ts  concerned 
that  .  .  .  the  healUi  maintenance  organiza- 
tion provision  could  turn  out  to  be  an  addi- 
tional area  of  potential  abuse  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  health  care 
costs — paying  a  larger  profit  than  is  no^  or 
should  be  paid  to  these  organizations — and 
decreasing  the  quality  of  services  available 
or  rendered." 

The  Committee  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  safeguards  It  had  added,  plm  the  con- 
tribution of  the  prc^KJsed  Inspector  General 's 
Ofllce,  would  enable  the  provision  to  achieve 
its  stated  goals. 

In  essence,  the  claim  is  that  HMO's  will 
provide  health  care  more  econcmicaUy  than 
traditional  methods,  because  the  fixed  reim- 
bursement wOl  encourage  earlier  treatment, 
prevention  (where  possible),  and  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  health  resources. 

AMA  posmow 
Ths    position    of    the    American    Medical 
Association  is  clearly  stated  in  Its  testlnkony 
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on  HR  17550  before  the  Senate  Finance  CCtn- 
mlttee,  Septemtier  23,  1970: 

••We  support  a  pluralistic  approach  to  the 
delivery  of  medical  servloes  .  .  .  However,  be- 
fore any  HMO  program  is  initiated  nation- 
wide through  legislation  and  held  out  as  a 
realistic  benefit  available  to  all  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  we  believe  that  cost  and  util- 
ization data  should  first  be  developed  with 
controlled  demonstrations  testing  the  ca- 
pability of  such  a  program  to  accomplish  Its 
purpose.  There  are  questions  regarding  In- 
fact  cost  savings,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
health  care  which  may  be  provided  when 
there  are  economic  inoentlres  to  providers 
to  reduce  utilization.  We  would  wish  to 
assure  that  Medicare  patients  imlformly  re- 
ceive the  best  quality  care.  .  .  .  We  recom- 
mend that  organizations  delivering  health 
care  should  be  under  the  control  and  guid- 
ance of  medical  personnel." 

This  testimony  was  directed  specifically  at 
the  Medlcare-HMO  option.  No  testimony  has 
yet  been  offered  concerning  the  Administra- 
tion HMO-flnanclng  proposal  (HR  6«15) .  but 
the  Association  has  in  the  past  opposed  dls- 
crtmlnatory  Federal  financing  aimed  at  fos- 
tering one  particular  method  of  organizing 
health  care  over  all  others. 

aCLATIONSHIP  TO  NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

There  is  no  apparent  major  conflict  be- 
tween the  HMO  oonoept  and  most  current 
national  health  Insurance  proposals.  The 
AMA  Medlcredit  proposal  Is  so  designed  that 
an  HMO  could  be  one  of  the  organizations 
and  agencies  offering  a  qualified  health  care 
plan.  The  Administration's  National  and 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plans  would  both 
presumably  permit  HMO  participation.  Simi- 
larly, the  Koinedy  "oomprehenaive  health 
services  organization"  and  the  American 
Hospital  Association  Ameriplan  "health  care 
corporation"  have  basic  Ukeneeses  to  HMO's. 

DCLIVZXT     BTSTZII 

The  feature  essential  to  an  HMO  under 
all  three  legislative  proposals  is  legal  reepon- 
•Ibillty  for  providing  (not  merely  i>aylng  for) 
a  broad  range  of  health  care  services.  In- 
cluding both  professional  and  institutional 
services,  and  accountability  for  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  services  provided, 
with  payment  for  such  services  on  a  prospec- 
tive capitation  basis. 

Other  features  vary  from  bill  to  bill — the 
range  of  services  which  must  be  Included, 
the  size  and  age  mix  of  enrollment,  frequency 
of  open  enrollment,  and  provision  of  phy- 
sicians' services  (organized  groups  only  or 
groups  and  solo  practitioners) .  Any  of  these 
variations  which  become  law  will,  of  course, 
significantly  affect  HMO  develc^ment,  but 
the  essentials  listed  above  seem  to  delineate 
the  basic  HMO  concept. 

sPONsoaa 

The  January  1B71  Administration  draft 
plan  lists  as  a  possible  HMO  "sponsors": 

"ProvideTt  (e.g.,  fee-for-servlce  clinics. 
medical  foundations,  community,  public  and 
teaching  hospitals) 

"Consumers  aaid  the  Government  (e.g., 
neighborhood  health  centers,  public  corpo- 
ratlons) 

"Underwriting  and  Management  Groups 
(e.g..  voluntary  health  insurance  corpora- 
tions. Blue  Cross,  private  industry) 

•Combinations  (e.g.,  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice plans)" 

However,  the  type  of  program  which  can 
most  easily  convert  to  an  HMO  Is  one  where 
professional  and  instttutioiial  services  are  al- 
re«Kly  Integrated.  The  Kaiser  Foundation  ap- 
proach is  almost  always  suggested  as  an  HMO 
prototype;  the  few  remaining  railroad  hos- 
pitals and  such  union-sponsored  plans  as  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  medical 
program  also  might  qusUfy  easily. 

Beyond  this.  th«  approach  moet  readily 
adaptable  to  HMO  operation  would  be  based 
on  a  hospital,  using  the  hospital  staff,  or  on 
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a  medical  school-teaching  hospital  combina- 
tion. These  approaches  might  need  to  expand 
ambulatory  care  facilities  and  would  have  to 
provide  or  arrange  for  extended  care  and 
home  health  services,  but  the  hospital-pixy- 
slclan  Interrelationship  seems  the  most 
essential. 

For  this  reason,  most  prepaid  group  prac- 
tices are  as  yet  a  step  removed  from  HMO 
status,  since  few  prepaid  groups  aside  from 
those  previously  mentioned  have  any  in- 
trinsic relationship  with  or  control  of  hos- 
pital services.  It  does  not  appear  that  simply 
providing  each  enrollee  with  hospitalisa- 
tion Insurance  (whether  Blue  Cross  or  com- 
mercial) would  be  sufficient.  Some  special 
contract  arrangement  with  a  hospital  w 
hospitals,  whether  direct  or  through  an 
Intermediary,  would  be  necessary  to  permit 
the  HMO  to  review  hospital  services  te  its 
enrollees  and  to  assure  entry  to  the  hoepltal 
of  both  HMO  patients  and  physicians. 

Foundations  for  Medical  Care:  The  FVjun- 
dationa  for  Medical  Care  require  some  special 
consideration,  as  medical  society  compettton 
with  prepaid  groups  for  the  HMO  doUar. 
Foundation  spokesmen  have  indicated  Umt 
exi>ect  foundations  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  program;  the  inclusion  of  Ptouada- 
tlon  speakers  on  DHEW  programs  discuss- 
ing HMO's  indicates  that  the  Administra- 
tion also  sees  a  role  for  them  and,  as  noted 
above,  the  January  revised  DHEW  staff  draft 
plan  specifically  lists  foundations  as  poten- 
tial HMO  sponsors. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  version  of  HR  17550 
and  the  new  Administration  bill  may  in- 
tend such  a  role,  in  specifically  authorlzliig 
services  by  solo  practitioners  and  payment 
of  physicians  on  a  fee-for-servloe  basis,  as 
long  as  their  total  servloes  are  covered  by  a 
fixed-sum  or  capitation  payment,  as  opposed 
to  the  House  bUl  which  would  require 
physicians'  services  to  be  provided  by  HMO 
partners  or  employees  or  by  organized 
groups. 

However,  the  Foundations  generally  lack 
an  Integrated  relationship  with  a  hospital, 
Ju&t  as  do  the  majority  of  prepaid  groups.  A 
few  Foundations  do  review  services  other 
than  those  of  physicians  and  have  estab- 
lished prospective  review  of  hoepltal  utUisa- 
tlon  for  certain  diagnoses,  but  usually  they 
do  not  have  the  sort  of  over-all  control  and 
accountability  for  comprehensive  servlcet 
that  the  HMO  concept  implies. 

Several  California  Foundations  have  es- 
tablished "prepayment"  programs  for  Medic- 
aid redplenta.  They  do  administer  the  total 
care  pwovlded  on  a  capitation  payment  basis, 
with  the  physicians  underwriting  the  pro- 
gram by  accepting  pro-rated  fees  when  total 
costs  exceed  the  capitation  jjayment,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  full 
level  of  responsibility  demanded  of  an  HSIO. 
It  appears  that  a  definite  contractual  lela- 
tlonahlp  between  a  Foundation  (or  a  prepaid 
group)  and  a  hoepltal  or  hospitals.  Initiated 
either  by  the  professional  group  or  the  hos- 
pital, will  have  to  be  a  basic  ingredient  of  an 
HMO  contract  with  DHEW. 

BXBVICZS    PBOVmXD 

The  high  cost  of  institutional  services  in 
Medicare  and  other  Federal  programs  is  the 
stimulus  for  Congressional  Interest  in  HMO's. 
The  separation  of  Medicare  Parts  A  and  B. 
with  a  payment  for  profasalonal  servioss  in- 
dependent of  payment  for  institutional  serv- 
ices, is  claimed  as  a  cost  factor,  and  Joining 
the  two  in  a  single  payment  is  expsctatf  to 
create  fiscal  incentives  for  more  eoonomlcal 
care. 

HMO's  will  be  expected  to  place  major  eaa- 
phasls  on  early  treatment  and  on  sinbria- 
tory  rather  than  Inpatient  care,  wherever  pos- 
sible. However,  both  the  Senate  committee 
report  and  DHEW  staff  papers  indicate  con- 
cern lest  the  emphasis  on  cost  result  In  tnMle- 
quate  care.  Regulations  and  directives  will. 
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tiierefore.  demand  evidence  that  there  has 
been  no  patient  neglect. 

This  can  Imply  more  emphasis  by  these 
I'laas  on  periodic  checkups  and  diagnostic 
tosts — perhaps  Increased  use  of  multiphasic 
te.'sling  as  a  means  of  discovering  potential 
illness.  There  also  could  be  some  shift  in 
uritienl-physlclan  relationships,  with  the 
HMO  reminding  enrollees  to  come  in  for  pe- 
riodic testing,  rather  than  the  patient  ini- 
tiBluig  the  contact  when  he  feels  the  need 
lor  treatment. 

There  may  be  some  -ncrease  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  specialist  services.  The  pro-HMO 
rlietoric  about  the  patient  "having  to  find 
ills  own  way"  through  the  maze  of  specialists 
and  liospitals  must  be  discounted,  since  any 
primary  physician  ordinarily  handles  re- 
ferrals and  admissions  for  his  patients.  How- 
ever, when  the  specialist's  services  are  in- 
cluded in  the  capitation  payment,  early  con- 
sultation may  increase,  both  to  reduce  hos- 
p.t.ilization  and  to  demonstrate  the  HMOs 
concern  for  the  patient. 

GEOGRAPHIC    DISTRIBUTION 

.■Vl'.liough  the  January  revised  DHEW  .staff 
draft  plan  suggests,  as  a  "feasible  goal." 
'ualiiiig  the  choice  between  traditional  and 
HMO  care  available  to  90",  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  HMO  approach  may  be  difficult  to 
apply  nationwide.  Some  50  to  60  million 
Americans  live  in  rural  areas,  many  sparsely 
populated.  Rural  America  is  one  of  the  "un- 
Uerserved  areas"  to  which  the  Administra- 
tion bill  gives  funding  priority  for  starting 
and  supporting  HMO  operation. 

The  light  population  density,  however, 
makes  it  difficult  to  envision  an  HMO  pat- 
tern of  operation,  except  one  with  a  central 
HMO  serving  a  comparatively  large  area 
(possibly  an  entire  state),  perhaps  with  out- 
patient satellites  providing  primary  care  and 
screening.  The  Senate  version  would  re- 
quire an  enrollment  of  10,000.  and  the  Jan- 
uary revised  DHEW  siafiT  draft  plan  shows 
rural  HMO's  serving  a  15,000  population, 
compared  to  30.000  for  urban  HMO's,  Either 
size  limit  would  cover  a  large  area  in  some 
ruial  states,  and  the  President's  Health 
Message  itself  speaks  of  the  use  of  outpa- 
tient clinics  and.  possibly.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  DHEW  staffs  to  assist  HMO's 
In  "underserved  areas" 

Becau,-e  rural  areas  attract  pri'portionately 
fewer  physicians,  siirie  sucli  approach — pri- 
mary care  through  physicians  supported  by 
an  HMO  or  In  Federal  service — may  be  the 
most  practical  approach.  However,  In  such 
area.^--,  transportation  and  fairly  sophisticated 
communication  between  the  rural  outpost 
and  the  central  office  may  have  to  be  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  HMO  so  that  the  patient 
can  be  assured  of  access  to  needed  care  that 
the  local  satellite  cannot  give  and  so  that 
the  primary  physician  can  can,sult  with  his 
peers  within  the  HMO  structure. 

Some  features  of  programs  such  as  Samari- 
tan Health  Services,  which  serves  widespread 
rviral  areas  in  the  Southwest,  or  the  mobile 
clinics,  used  by  some  California  Foundations 
to  provide  care  to  migrant  workers,  might 
become  patterns  for  such  dispersed  HMO's, 

In  tl'.e  inner  city,  there  Is  already  a  definite 
tendency  to  turn  the  OEO-inltiated  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  into  HMOs.  Here,  the 
prime  needs  for  conver.iion  would  be  to  set 
i:p  a  capitation  basis  for  payment  and  to 
establish  contractual  arrangements  with  hos- 
pitals and  other  backup  facilities.  With  most 
staff  on  a  salary  basis,  the  professional  com- 
p-inent  Is  already  reasonably  well-assured. 
The  .Adnunistration  bill  would  provide  spe- 
cial siurt-up  and  operational  funding  for  this 
I'.pe  of  program,  to  meet  the  needs  of  "under- 
served"  areas. 

In  general,  each  HMO  must  determine  geo- 
graphic boundaries  for  its  service  area  and 
must  submit  plans  for  Initiation  or  expan- 
sion of  a  program  to  the  appropriate  com- 
pr.'her.slve  health  planning  agency.  While  the 
Administration  bill  gives  funding  priority  to 
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HMO's  for  scarcity  areas,  there  dees  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  barrier  to  establishment  of  an 
HMO  In  areas  already  adequately  served. 

There  Is  even  some  indication  tliat  DHEW 
might  encourage  overlapping  of  HMO  areas, 
to  provide  some  competition  between  them 
and  to  develop  data  for  statistical  compari- 
son. The  January  revised  DHEW  staff  draft 
plan  assumes  there  will  be  some  "system  of 
multiagency  approval"  for  HMO's  seeking 
Federal  contracts  but.  at  this  time,  "no  arbi- 
trary limits  on  the  number  of  HMO's  In  an 
area.  ■  The  possibility  of  some  form  of  fran- 
chising will  continue  to  be  explored. 

How  over-supply  In  one  area  can  be  ap- 
proved as  consistent  with  health  planning 
while  other  areas  remain  undersupplied  has 
not  as  yet  been  defined. 

MANPOWER 

HMO's  do  not  directly  Increase  the  total 
physician  supply.  They  may.  however,  im- 
prove the  distribution  of  physicians  and  In- 
crease productivity,  at  least  in  theory.  Spe- 
cial support  and  subsidy,  either  by  the  HMO 
Itself  or  through  Federal  funding  or  staffing, 
might  make  practice  In  rural  or  inner  city 
areas  more  attractive,  through  the  provision 
of  professional  back-up  and  financial  secu- 
rity. 

Potentially,  an  HMO  connection  could  give 
physicians  serving  In  such  areas  easier  access 
to  consultation  and  diagnostic  services  and 
temporary  replacements  for  continuing 
education  or  holidays.  Concrete  evidence  that 
HMO's  will  make  such  a  change  is  lacking. 

Increased  productivity  Is  claimed  to  be 
the  prime  impact  of  HMO's  on  the  manpKDwer 
shortage.  There  has  been  considerable  em- 
phasis on  the  concept  that  the  "health  team  " 
working  together  would  be  more  efficient  in 
patient  treatment  than  the  individual  physi- 
cian, and  that  by  delegation  of  Jobs  which 
do  not  require  extensive  professional  educa- 
tion, the  physician  can  concentrate  his  skills 
on  those  problems  which  only  a  physician 
can  handle 

This  increase^  prodvictivity  is  more  as- 
sumed than  proven.  In  the  organized  struc- 
tvire.  there  does  seem  to  be  greater  use  of 
technical  aids  and  diagnostic  tests,  these 
being  more  readily  available:  there  n^ay  also 
be  a  greater  tendency  towards  fixed  working 
hours.  Some  studies  Indicate  that  there  is. 
in  fact,  little  increase  In  prod-activity  In  a 
prepaid  group  over  individual  practice,  al- 
though the  number  of  auxiliary  health  work- 
ers per  physician  Is  usually  significantly 
greater  in  the  group. 

HMO's  are  expected  to  make  major  use 
of  auxiliary  health  personnel,  such  as  "physi- 
cian's assistants,"  to  assume  some  of  the 
routine  semi-professional  tasks.  Indeed,  the 
President's  Health  Message  emphasizes  this 
approach  and  suggests  a  responsibility  for 
HMO's  to  provide  clinical  training  for  such 
workers.  The  message  also  suggests  direct 
contracts  between  HMO's  and  DHEW  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  state  legal  restrictions  on 
delegation  of  tasks  to  such  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel. 

There  does  seems  some  Indication  that  the 
use  of  physician's  assistants  may  increase 
physician  productivity.  However,  the  area  of 
the  types  of  assistants  which  can  and  should 
be  developed,  the  tasks  which  they  can  as- 
sume, and  their  acceptance  by  patients, 
physlclaixs.  and  other  health  workers,  as  well 
as  their  impact  on  costs  and  productivity,  are 
still  being  explored. 

FEDERAL-STATE   RELATIONSHIPS 

The  Presidential  message  spealu  of  "ar- 
chaic laws  In  22  States"  which  prohibit  or 
limit  "tlie  group  practice  of  medicine"  and 
of  laws  in  most  states  which  prevent  doctors 
from  delegating  certain  responsibilities. 

To  avoid  these  restrictions,  the  President 
makes  two  suggestions:  DHEW  is  to  draw  up 
a  model  statute  that  the  states  can  adopt  to 
"correct  these  anomalies."  and  the  Federal 
government  will  contract  directly  with  HMO's 
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to  provide  care  to  Medicare  and  other  Federal 
beneficiaries  who  choose  the  HMO  option, 
these  contracts  acting  to  "preempt"  any  In- 
consistent state  laws. 

This  Is  a  modification  of  earlier  recommen- 
dations considered  within  DHEW.  particularly 
the  recommendation  of  the  (McNerney  >  Tasi: 
Force  on  Medicaid  and  Related  Problems  that 
Medicaid  reimbursement  and  other  Federal 
funds  be  withheld  from  states  which  operated 
under  these  "archaic"  statutes. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  so-called  legal  barriers.  While 
some  of  the  22  states  have  laws  circumscrib- 
ing organization,  administration,  control,  or 
insurance  aspects  of  group  practice  and  some 
do  not  have  a  law  providing  a  specific  legal 
basis  for  such  plans,  group  practice  do  exist 
in  some  of  these  states,  usually  by  Judicial 
decisions.  Competent  legal  opinion  holds 
that  probably  no  real  barriers  exist  to  legal 
development  of  HMO's. 

Regarding  the  delegation  of  responsibility 
the  AMA  Itself,  in  December  1970.  suggested 
a  moratorium  on  state  licensure  of  additional 
health  occupations,  a  national  study  com- 
mission to  develop  long-range  solutions  to 
establishment  of  credentials  for  such  occu- 
pations, expansion  of  programs  to  maintain 
and  update  competence,  and  amendment  of 
existing  licensure  laws  to  permit  more  dele- 
gations of  tasks, 

A  number  of  states  have  already  modified 
their  practice  acts  to  permit  delegation  of 
routine  tasks  to  lesser-trained  Individuals 
without  incurring  liability.  Innovative  dele- 
gation is.  in  fact,  already  under  way  In  many 
areas  outside  HMO's  and  without  Federal 
contracts. 

If  Federal  HMO  contracts  are  established 
to  "preempt  "  state  laws,  it  should  be  real- 
ized that  the  HMO  is  probably  free  of  those 
laws  only  within  the  bounds  of  the  con- 
tract I  .\b  a  parallel,  a  Federal  physician  can 
treat  Federal  patients  in  a  Federal  hospital 
without  being  licensed  in  the  stale  In  which 
it  Is  located:  he  cannot  treat  private  patients 
in  that  state  without  a  license.  | 

As  long  as  the  Federal  contract  and  the 
state  law  remain  In  conflict,  therefore,  the 
HMO  could  find  Itself  entirely  dependent  on 
the  Federal  contract  for  support — and  some 
state  legislatures  will  look  with  disfavor  on 
an  organization  which  uses  a  Federal  contract 
to  override  state  law.  Such  HMO's  will  have 
difficulty  de\ eloping  a  non-DHEW  clientele, 
and  auxiliary  health  personnel  may  find  their 
Job  mobility  is  limited. 

PHYSICI.^N    RESPONSE 

To  some  extent,  the  HMO  "movement" 
exists  in  a  vacuum  There  Is  little  evidence 
not  only  as  to  Its  effectiveness  as  a  means 
of  providing  better  care  for  less  money,  but 
also  as  to  the  reaction  of  physicians  and  pa- 
tients A  theoretical  model,  being  used  In 
varying  degrees  by  some  three  percent  of  the 
poptilation.  has  been  projected  as  a  nation- 
wide solution  to  health-care  difficulties  with 
almost  no  evidence  that  either  physician  or 
patients  generally  will  accept  and  partici- 
pate. 

The  prepaid  group  practice  segment  cf  the 
medical  profession  has  grown  steadily  for 
many  years,  but  the  growth  has  been  slow 
and  it  Is  still  not  the  method  of  choice  for 
a  majority  of  the  profession  This  method  of 
practice  has  certain  attractions,  however, 
both  professional  (such  as  ease  of  consulta- 
tion and  more  adequate  back-up  staffing) 
and  personal  (such  as  more  regular  hours, 
covered  vactions.  and  -by  some  Indicators — 
higher  Income). 

Nonetheless,  many  physicians  prefer  solo 
practice,  whether  out  of  Individualism  or  be- 
cause they  feel  they  can  respond  better  to 
patient  needs  In  a  one-to-one  relationship. 
The.se  physicians  are  not  likely  to  accept  the 
HMO  approach,  which  can  Involve  agreeing 
to  an  audit  of  medical  practice  and  prorat- 
ing physician  fees  to  pay  for  other  services. 
In    addition,    physicians    tcxlay    are    trained 
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more  for  the  treatment  of  Illness  than  for 
the  maintenance  of  health;  their  education 
is  crlsls-orlented.  and  some  might  feel  profes- 
sional dissatisfaction  in  seeing  healthy  pa- 
tients. 

Some  proponents  of  HMO's  speak  of  a 
"primary  physician"  to  manage  the  care  of 
every  enroUee.  In  the  current  national  mix 
of  family  physicians  and  specialists,  there 
could  be  difficulty  In  Implementing  such  a 
requirement  unless  some  of  the  specialists  in 
an  HMO  acted  in  a  "primary  physician"  role. 
which  could  be  unsatisfactory  to  both  physi- 
cian and  patient. 

PATUNT    RESPONSE 

Patient  reaction  to  a  number  of  features 
of  HMO-care  has  been  inadequately  tested. 
While  the  number  of  enrollees  In  prepaid 
groups  has  Increased  stesidlly  over  the  years, 
they  still  comprise  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
population.  The  so-called  legal  limitations 
may  be  partly  responsible,  but  It  also  appears 
that  patient  demand  has  been  less  than  estab- 
lished prepaid  plans  are  capable  of  meeting. 
Attachments  to  the  more  familiar  forms 
of  medical  care  run  deep,  and  there  are  some 
suggestions  that  prepaid  group  practice  be- 
comes acceptable  to  consumers  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  tradi- 
tional practice  formats.  Some  preexisting  In- 
terrelationship among  enrollees  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  many  major 
prepaid  groups:  union  membership  among 
the  mine  workers  and  railroad  employees,  or 
employment  by  Kaiser  Industries  for  the 
Kaiser  Foundation.  Conversely,  many  pre- 
paid groups  have  been  fairly  selective  as  to 
their  clientele.  The  effect  of  open  enrollment 
Is  difficult  to  predict. 

If  HMOs  are  to  have  any  preventive  effect. 
It  Is  essential  that  patients  are  seen  while 
Illness  is  still  In  Its  early  stage  or  asympto- 
matic. This  can  create  problems;  some  plans 
are  already  concerned  because  the  lack  of 
any  financial  barrier  results  in  patients  visit- 
ing when  their  only  need  Is  psychological, 
not  physical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "under- 
served"  areas — Inner  city  and  rural — are  tra- 
ditionally areas  where  people  do  not  seek 
care  except  In  an  emergency.  Major  re-educa- 
tion Is  needed  for  both  types  of  patient. 

The  HMO  may  be  more  capable  of  adjusting 
some  of  the  "amenities"  of  care  to  consumer 
demand — better  appointment  scheduling, 
specialist  consultation  without  the  need  for 
long  delay,  evening  office  hours,  24-hour 
emergency  coverage.  But  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  how  generally  patients  will  accept 
HMOs,  particularly  If  all  requests  for  physi- 
cian services  must  first  be  screened  by  a 
computer  (as  has  been  suggested  for  some 
groups)  or  If  the  "primary  physician"  Is  not 
a  physician  at  all  but  some  other  member 
of  the  "health  team."  (In  some  neighborhood 
health  centers,  the  team  leader  may  be  a 
public  health  nurse  or  a  medical  social 
worker.) 

One  provision  In  particular  could  cause 
Medicare  patients  some  hesitation  In  enroll- 
ing In  an  HMO.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  would  make  the  HMO  financially 
responsible  only  for  emergency  care  outside 
the  organization  itself.  Presumably,  recipro- 
cal agreements  between  HMO's  could  provide 
some  coverage  for  enrollees  away  from  home, 
but  this  Is  not  spelled  out;  In  law,  the  en- 
roUee would  have  little  Medicare  coverage 
when  away  from  the  area  served  by  his  HMO. 
(The  Senate  committee,  recognizing  this 
problem,  would  allow  Medicare  beneficiaries 
currently  enrolled  In  an  HMO  to  retain  this 
type  of  enrollment — which  permits  Medicare 
pa\-ment  for  services  outside  the  HMO — for 
up  to  three  years,  rather  than  accept  the  re- 
strictions of  the  new  HMO  option  ) 

HMO  COST   PER  ENROLXEE 

Congress'  basic  Incentive  for  HMO  legisla- 
tion is  the  belief  that  care  will  be  provided 
more  economically.  This  seems  based  pri- 
marily on  a  reported  lower  rate  of  hospital 
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utilization  for  patlenta  of  existing  prepaid 
groups  than  for  other  financing-delivery  sys- 
tems. 

The  data  are  not  conclusive.  The  latest  So- 
cial Security  Administration  report  on  private 
health  Insurance  indicates  that  prepaid 
group  practice  plans  which  Include  hospital 
benefits  Indeed  pay  substantially  less  per  en- 
roUee for  hospital  care  than  Blue  Cross,  but 
substantially  more  for  physicians'  services 
than  Blue  Shield — so  that  the  combined  hos- 
pital-physician expenditures  per  person  are 
higher  In  the  prepaid  groups. 

Against  this,  it  Is  argued  that  the  prepaid 
groups  cover  more  of  the  physician's  services 
and  that  there  Is  less  to  be  paid  out-of-pocket 
for  group  than  for  enrollees  In  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans.  However,  data  are  Incom- 
plete on  comparable  premiums  plus  the 
amount  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g..  care 
from  non-group  physicians)  so  the  question 
remains  open.  It  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  many  group  enrollees  are  from 
comparatively  low-risk  groups;  open  e:u-oll- 
ment  could  make  a  significant  difference  In 
costs. 

HMO    COST    POR   INITIATION    OR   CONVERSION 

At  this  time,  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  a  new  HMO  or  converting  an 
existing  program  to  meet  HMO  standards 
must  be  considered  highly  tentative.  How- 
ever, the  January  revised  DHEW  staff  draft 
plan  contains  some  estimates  of  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  government  of  such  initiation  or 
conversion,  which  are  summarized  with  the 
above  caution. 

For  a  new  urban  HMO  serving  a  30.000 
population,  the  estimate  for  construction 
(including  hospital  construction)  Is  (4-4S 
million.  For  an  HMO  for  the  urban  poor, 
estimated  start-\ip  cost  Is  »1.25  million  and 
second  year  working  capital.  $1  million;  for 
a  "mixed"  population  (including  some  who 
do  not  need  subsidy)  start-up  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $750,000  and  second  year  capital  at 
JSOOOOO. 

For  a  new  HMO  In  each  rural  area  serving 
15.000.  the  estimate  is  {2  million  for  con- 
struction, $05  million  start-up,  and  (1  mil- 
lion second  year  capital. 

For  a  conversion  of  an  existing  program. 
Federal  cost  is  estimated  to  be  highest  for 
public,  charity,  and  medlcal-sch<xil-afflUlated 
hospitals:  C2  million  for  start-up  and  con- 
struction and  up  to  $0.5  million  In  working 
capital.  A  prepaid  group  practice  is  assumed 
to  need  little  for  start-up,  but  at  least  half 
of  them  are  estimated  to  need  $0.5  million 
for  working  capital  and  $1  million  for  con- 
struction. 

Only  conversion  and  start-up  funds  are 
suggested  for  public  hospital  corporations 
($500,000),  fee-for-servlce  clinics  ($150,000). 
foundations  ($100,000),  and  the  Blues  and 
insurance  companies  ($50,000).  Industry 
plans  are  assumed  to  need  no  Federal  funds. 

The  prospectus  indicates  some  80  existing 
organizations  capable  of  HMO  operation  by 
July  1971,  of  which  52  would  require  some 
Federal  funding,  totalling  $16.4  million  for 
conversion,  start-up.  and  working  capital, 
and  $24  million  for  construction.  The  cost  of 
ambulatory  facilities  is  estimated  at  $60  per 
square  foot,  with  one  square  foot  per  ea- 
rollee. 

PEEK  REVIEW 

Prom  the  medical  profession's  point  of 
view.  It  Is  of  particular  importance  that  the 
HMO  itself  must  take  legal  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  care.  To  quote  HR  17550  (the 
content  Is  essentially  the  same  in  both  House 
and  Senate  versions  and  in  the  current  Ad- 
ministration bill,  with  only  minor  editorial 
changes),  the  HMO  is  an  organization 
which — 

"(6)  has  arrangements  for  assuring  that 
the  health  services  required  by  Its  members 
are  received  promptly  and  appropriately  and 
that  the  services  that  are  received  measure 
up  to  quality  standards  which  It  establishes 
In  accordance  with  regulations." 
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This  section.  In  and  of  Itself,  places  re- 
sponsibility on  the  HMO  for  both  the  appro- 
priateness and  the  quality  of  all  services 
which  It  furnished,  whether  or  not  the  Ad- 
ministration's "review  team"  and  the  Ben- 
nett (Professional  Standards  Review  Organl- 
zatlons)  amendments  to  Medicare  are  enacted 
for  Medicare  surveillance. 

If  the  HMO  Is  a  medical  group  or  founda- 
tion, this  may  pose  a  problem  only  Insofar 
as  the  mechanics  of  reviewing  non-profes- 
su  nal  services  are  concerned.  If.  however,  a 
non-medical  agency  is  the  HMO  and  It  con- 
tracts for  physicians'  services,  that  agency 
places  the  statutory  responsibility  for  quality 
and  appropriateness  outside  the  medical 
group. 

Regulations  could  well  accept  peer  review 
as  meeting  the  legal  requirement,  or  other 
review  amendments  to  'ntle  XVIII  might 
make  the  question  moot.  In  their  absence, 
however,  the  language  of  theee  bUls  presents 
at  least  the  potential  of  an  HMO  review  of 
professional  peer  review,  and  certainly  some 
disincentive  to  widespread  professional  par- 
ticipation. 

CONCLtJSION 

To  the  HMO  concept  Itself,  the  Associ- 
ation has  no  clear-cut  policy  objection.  The 
AMA  supports  a  pluralistic  delivery  system 
and  the  right  of  both  patient  and  physician 
to  choose  the  system  within  which  they  en- 
counter each  other,  as  long  as  that  system 
exploits   neither   patient   nor   physician. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  position,  the  Asso- 
ciation opposes  governmental  Intervention 
on  behalf  of  any  one  method  of  practice 
over  all  others,  or  any  unfair  competitive 
advantage  given  such  a  system.  For  this  rea- 
son the  position  on  the  Administration  bill 
Is  not  yet  determined.  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed Medicare — HMO  changee,  the  Associ- 
ation has  simply  recommended  that  HMO's 
be  thoroughly  tested  before  being  incorpo- 
rated In  the  program. 

Although  the  Association  has  not  yet  op- 
posed HMO's,  the  individual  application  of 
the  concept  will  have  to  be  Judged  on  its 
merits  in  each  Instance.  Some  potential  or- 
ganizational patterns  suggest  that  a  non- 
medical organization  may  exercise  control 
over  the  provision  of  medical  services. 


THE  92D  CONGRESS:  A  RECORD  OF 
SUBSTANTIAL  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  of  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  is  one  of  substantial  accom- 
plishment, despite  the  lack  of  clear  and 
efifective  Presidential  leadership  and 
despite  at  least  two  appalling  Presiden- 
tial vetoes. 

Major  actions  by  Congress  this  year 
include — 

Enactment  of  a  tax  relief  and  economic 
stimulus  program,  but  one  passed  only 
after  the  administration — which  virtu- 
ally ignored  the  deteriorating  economy 
until  late  summer — did  a  180-degree 
turnabout. 

Enactment  of  the  National  Cancer  Act, 
of  which  I  was  an  original  sponsor,  and 
which  commits  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  sustained  and  intensive  effort  to  find 
a  cure  for  tliis  dread  disease. 

Senate  passage  of  a  major  drug  abuse 
control  bill,  along  lines  which  I  pro- 
posed— more  vigorous  law  enforcement 
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and  medical  research  coupled  with  ex- 
panded commimity-level  educaticm  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  and  all  coordi- 
nated at  the  highest  level  of  government. 

The  establishment  of  expanded  pro- 
grams to  combat  hunger,  after  success- 
ful congressional  efforts  to  beat  back 
proposed  administration  cuts  in  the  sum- 
mer and  school  lunch  programs  for 
children. 

The  enactment  of  long-overdue  elec- 
tion campaign  reform  law,  despite  earlier 
Wliite  House  objections. 

Progress  on  behalf  of  farmers  accel- 
erated, ironically,  by  the  Senate  fight  and 
the  razor-thin  confirmation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  for  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  Earl  Butz. 

And  approval  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  record 
of  congressional  accomplishment  was 
marred  by  the  President's  refusal  to  ex- 
ercise clear  and  effective  leadership. 

The  President  vetoed  two  of  the  most 
badly  needed  proposals  enacted  by  the 
Congress — the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  with  its  provision 
for  a  comprehensive  child  development 
program. 

In  vetoing  the  bill  providing  for  the 
acceleration  of  public  works  projects,  the 
President  showed  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  Nation's  millions  of  unemployed  and 
for  the  urgent  public  service  jobs  needed 
by  virtually  every  American  commvmlty. 
Only  imder  intensive  public  pressure  did 
he  support  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act — which  was  orig- 
inally included  in  the  broader  manpower 
bill  that  he  vetoed  in  1970. 

If  he  really  cared  about  the  unem- 
ployed, if  he  really  cared  about  building 
a  new  prosperity,  here  was  a  golden  op- 
portimity  for  affirmative  action  to  simul- 
taneously meet  the  critical  public  facility 
requirements  across  America.  Instead, 
the  President  chose  the  veto. 

His  veto  of  the  child  development  pro- 
gram was  an  incredible,  cruel,  and  heart- 
less blow  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  families. 

Tlie  establishment  of  this  program 
could  have  been  a  major  accomplish- 
ment, not  just  for  the  Congress,  not  just 
for  the  President,  but  for  the  Nation. 
But  again,  the  President's  answer  to  an 
urgent  national  need  was  "No." 

And  the  President  must  be  sharply 
criticized  for  his  confusing  and  contra- 
dictory statements  and  lack  of  leader- 
sliip  on  welfare  reform  and  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals. 

I  commended  the  President  for  pro- 
posing these  measures.  But  after  pro- 
posing them,  he  failed  to  lift  a  finger.  He 
has  been  content  to  let  them  remain  in 
committee,  content  with  a  "Go  slow"  ap- 
proach, content  to  confuse  the  Nation  by 
calling  for  a  revolution  in  welfare  and  in 
financial  aid  to  States  and  cities,  and 
then  asking  that  the  revolution  be  post- 
poned. 

But  the  most  glaring  failure  of  Execu- 
tive leadership  has  been  on  what  should 
be  the  Nation's  No.  1  priority — the  econ- 
oi^y — jobs,  income,  and  production. 

Congress  very  early  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools  to  combat  the  twin  e\'ils  of 
the  recession— rising  inflation  and  rising 
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imemployment.  But  month  after  month 
the  President  resisted  using  them. 

Instead,  he  impounded  some  $12  bil- 
lion in  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
that  could  have  had  a  significant  ef- 
fect in  stimulating  the  economy  and  in 
meeting  critical  needs  in  health,  educa- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  our  cities 
and  rural  areas. 

He  vetoed  the  accelerated  public  works 
bill  and  other  measures  that  could  have 
eased  imemployment. 

He  stood  idly  by  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing climbed  to  record  heights. 

He  held  a  White  House  fair  for  agri- 
culture, but  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
improve  depression -level  farm  prices. 

Finally,  he  acted — but  only  on  the  in- 
flation front,  and  only  after  the  economy 
had  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  to  the 
point  where  restoring  prosperity  may  be 
a  long  and  painful  process. 

But.  1972  is  an  election  year,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  message  may  finally 
have  gotten  through  to  the  administra- 
tion. If  only  in  the  President's  own  politi- 
cal self-interest,  we  are  likely  to  see  him 
adopting  a  number  of  proposals  that 
Congress  has  insistently  urged. 

I  look  for  the  administration  finally 
to  begin  releasing  the  ftmds  it  has  frozen. 

I  look  for  some  help  for  the  farmer, 
because  it  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  that  the  President  is  in  deep  politi- 
cal trouble  in  the  farm  belt. 

I  look  for  at  least  some  gestures  to- 
ward the  cities,  toward  the  poor,  toward 
the  hungry,  toward  minority  groups. 

And  I  hope  with  millions  of  other 
Americans  that  the  gestures  will  be 
backed  by  commitment  and  substance. 

The  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
made  progress  on  a  number  of  important 
proposals  that  await  final  enactment  in 
the  second  session. 

I  believe  the  top  priorities  in  the  sec- 
ond session  should  be — 

A  comprehensive  program  of  ex- 
panded public  ser'vice  employment,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  effective  meas- 
ures to  break  the  welfare-poverty  cycle: 

Immediate  action  to  restore  decent 
farm  price  levels: 

Enactment  of  genuinely  constructive 
revenue-sharing  and  longer-range  devel- 
opment assistance  for  cities  and  rural 
communities  along  the  lines  I  have  pro- 
posed in  the  National  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  and  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

Enactment  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  care  program  and  a  "medi- 
care-type" program  for  children: 

Passage  of  a  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment program,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition: 

Adoption  of  the  Universal  Child  Nutri- 
tion and  Nutrition  Education  Act,  which 
I  have  introduced,  to  provide  a  daily, 
free,  nutritious  meal  for  everj*  American 
schoolchild:  and 

The  completion  of  action  on  the  type 
of  legislation  I  have  authored  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits,  to  raise 
the  exemption  on  earned  income,  and  to 
reduce  employee  and  employer  contribu- 
tions by  applying  Federal  general  reve- 
nues to  part  of  the  costs. 

The  achievement  of  such  legislative 
goals  can  firmly  establish  the  record  of 
the  92d  Congress  for  decisive  action  in 
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meeting  America's  priority  needs  at 
home  and  in  restoring  our  image  of  lead- 
ership in  the  community  of  nations. 


RURAL    AMERICA— CRISIS    IN    THE 
SEVENTIES 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Associaticai  consists  of  municipal 
electric  systems,  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, and  public  power  districts  in  the 
States  of  Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado. 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Iowa. 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  Its 
basic  purpose  is  to  advocate  and  support 
programs  and  policies  which  will  bring 
low-cost  electricity  to  everyone. 

At  their  14th  annual  meeting  on 
December  8.  Fred  Simonton,  executive 
director  of  the  Mid- West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing remarks  which  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  and  others: 
Rural   America— Crisis  in  the  Seventies 

It  is  a  pleasure  once  again  for  me  to 
address  and  report  to  you  people — the  mem- 
bers of  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  is  my  eighth  report  to  you.  Like  the 
others — it  is  a  report  about  the  activities  of 
your  association  during  this  past  year  and  to 
discuss  and  to  make  our  plans — to  chart 
our  course  of  action  of  this  unique  organi- 
znlion  during  the  coming  year. 

The  strength  of  this  organization,  as  of 
any  organization  of  this  kind.  Is  only  the 
strength  that  you  have  provided. 

Your  record  of  success  and  achievement 
since  the  formation  of  this  organization 
stems  solely  from  the  strength  that  you  as 
individuals  have  provided — through  leader- 
ship, your  leadership  and  determination — 
your  courage — your  Ingenuity — but  above 
all  else — through  unity,  and  your  willingness 
to  cooperate  and  work  with  one  another — to 
put  aside  parochial — and  even  emotional 
Interests  and  viewpoints — and  to  proceed 
together — In  vmity — toward  common  goals 
and  objectives. 

The  strength  that  you  have  achieved  by 
this  unity — by  this  "one  voice"  for  a  very 
unique  geographical  region — has  gained  you 
national  respect  and  attention. 

Your  one  united  voice  must  again  be 
heard. 

Yoxir  unity  must  continue  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

I  have  pondered  for  many  days  the  mes- 
sage that  I  present  to  you  this  morning. 

I  have  turned  over  and  over  in  my  mind 
the  events  of  the  past  year  and  especially 
those  of  the  past  few  months. 

Preparing  this  report  to  you  has  been  a 
most  difficult  task — the  most  dilficuli  of  my 
eight  reports  to  you. 

It  is  difficult  because  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  consumer-owned  sy.s- 
tems  of  this  great  region  face  problems  and 
challenges  greater  than  any  time  in  their 
history. 

Preparing  this  message  has  been  difficult 
because  the  most  objective  and  honest  ap- 
praisal that  I  can  make  of  the  event  of  the 
past  year— and  particularly  of  the  past  three 
months — leads  me  to  conclude  that  our  im- 
mediate challenge  Is  primarily  one  of  "hold- 
ing the  line" — of  somehow  salvaging  our  pre- 
vious gains — of  Just  holding  onto  our  pre- 
vious victories. 
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I  am  convinced  that  th«  strength  that 
grows  from  your  unity  must  b«  used  now  In 
Its  entirety  to  preserve  those  g&lna — to  avoid 
erosion  of  yotir  previous  vlctorle*  and  to  de- 
feat— threats  to  your  economic  survival. 
Survival. 

Survival   is  our  immediate  challenge. 
Survival — of   the   Le  Olds  concept  of   de- 
veloping low-cost  pwwer  on  a  regional  basis. 
Survival    of   the   largest   consumer-owned 
power  pool  In  the  nation — the  Missouri  Basin 
Systems  Group  .  .  . 
— Survival  of  the  REA  2^J,   loan  program. 
— Survival  of  the  very  organizations  which 
you  represent  at  this  14th  Annual  Meeting. 
I  submit  that  the  events  of  the  past  year 
and  especially  of  the  past  three  months  can 
lead  to  no  other  conclusion  and  I  say  that 
to  you — with  absolutely  no  reservation. 
This   program — Is   today   In   deep   trouble. 
We  are  witnessing  time  and  again  the  con- 
scious decisions  of  federal  policy  makers  to 
whittle  away  at  oxir  achievements. 

We  see  a  callous  disregard  of  important 
policy  officials  for  the  need  to  wisely  develop 
the  resources  and  give  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  the  Great  Plains. 

We,  because  we  took  a  very  hard  line — 
and  because  we  fought  very  hard  have  thus 
far  prevented  the  active  effort  of  the  Bureau 
to  impose  hydro  rate  Increases — and  on  that 
Issue  we  still  must  continue  to  fight. 

We  are  witnessing  this  very  day  a  continua- 
tion of  an  Administration  policy  of  'malig- 
nant neglect"  as  the  forces  of  energy  monop- 
oly drive  up  the  cost  of  oil.  coal  ar.d  natural 
gas — and  ultimately  electric  energy. 

All  who  pay  the  light  bills  are  the  ones  who 
Buffer. 

You  heard  yesterday  in  the  panel  discus- 
sion— Federal  Water  and  Power  programs — 
Why  the  Neglect?— that  it  Is  increasingly 
difficult,  If  not  Impossible  to  Justify  any  new 
Federal  water  projects — and  such  policies 
have  already  been  adopted  resulting  In  not  a 
single  new  project  beginning  In  major  public 
water  or  related  resource  planning. 

Parenthetically  this  past  year  we  witnessed 
completion  of  the  North  Central  Power  Study 
and  the  parallel  completion  by  the  Bureau  of 
a  reconnalsance  water  diversion  study. 

The  manner  in  which  these  two  studies 
were  conducted  may  indicate  the  design  of 
things  to  come. 

In  the  North  Central  Power  Study  a  20- 
year  power  requirement  study  of  utility  con- 
sumers from  Idaho  and  Utah  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  the  role  of  federal  hydro-power, 
in  what  was  to  have  been  a  mixed  hydro- 
thermal  expansion  study,  was  all  but  elimi- 
nated with  little  protest — if  any — from  the 
Bureau. 

But  at  the  same  time,  and  within  the  past 
few  weeks  a  Bureau  water  diversion  study 
was  unveiled — which  looks  toward  federal 
construction  of  a  possible  billion  dollar  plus 
water  diversion  system. 

This  water  system  would  bring  that  most 
precious  of  water  reeources  of  the  West — 
to  the  coal  fields  near  Gillette.  Wyoming, 
and  Colstrlp,  Montana,  where  the  large  and 
enormously  powerful  energy  companies — and 
the  private  power  companies — and  the  rail- 
roads own  resources  that  will  require  great 
amounts  of  water  for  development. 

Is  this  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
headed — a  direction  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  abandons  its  preference  cus- 
tomer constituencey — with  which  they  have 
traveled  so  far  and  so  successfully — to  Join  a 
private  power  company  electric  pool  and 
build  vast  public — public  water  projects  for 
energy  and  utility  monopolists? 

In  our  fight  for  survival,  we  note  attempts 
to  Impose  greater  restrictions  upon  the  REA 
loan  program  through  "backdoor"  legislation 
to  restrict  portions  of  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram, particularly  language  to  restrict  REA 
loans  to  G  &  T's. 

And,  as  Senator  McGee  said  yesterday,  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  the  White 
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House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
adopted  a  schedule  of  releasing  REA  loan 
funds  at  a  level  which  does  not  comtempl*te 
using  one  sin^e  doUar  of  the  $216  million 
dollar  increase  in  RKA  loan  funds  approved 
by  the  Congress  for  this  flsoal  year. 

As  you  know  now,  the  unprecedented  vic- 
tory of  increasing  this  appropriation  of  $216 
million  has  been  turned  to  defeat  by  the 
decision  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  with- 
hold that  increase  from  REA— a  decision  that 
In  effect  says  that  Congress  does  not  exist — 
that  what  the  Executive  decrees  Is  the  law  of 
the  land. 

This  action  by  the  White  House — and  the 
development  of  the  plan  by  CPC  and  REA 
that  would  force  G  &  T  cooperatives  to  Wall 
Street  for  70 '"r  of  their  loan  funds— coupled 
with  the  critical  financial  needs  of  all  rural 
electric  cooperatives — were  responded  to  by 
Senator  George  McOovern. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
rural  electrification  and  farm  credit  of  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern  conducted,  at  our  request,  a  special 
hearing  on   these   problems   In  October. 

The  rural  electric  cooperaUves  of  this  re- 
gion cooperated  fully  with  this  effort,  and  you 
gave  the  hearings  maximum  support. 

The  testimony  at  these  hearings  clearly 
demonstrated  the  urgent  need  to  conduct 
additional  field  hearings  and  to  investigate 
fully  the  present  Administration  of  the  REA 
loan  program  and  the  needs  of  the  rural 
electric  loan  program. 

Again,  the  "victory"  of  the  beginning  of 
the  first  oversight  hearings  on  the  REA  pro- 
gram in  nearly  fifteen  years  was  abrviptly  cut 
off  by  the  Full  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee which  has  thus  far  refused  the  Subcom- 
mittee funds  to  conduct  field  hearings  and 
to  employ  a  minimum  of  staff. 

We  continue  to  work  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion to  the  White  House  regarding  the  in- 
creased appropriation.  We  continue  to  work 
to  get  funding  for  the  McOovern  Legislative 
Review  of  the  REA  program — and  for  that 
Review  to  be  held  In  the  field. 

REA — for  35  years — has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  agricultural  programs. 

Unless  we  fight  and  fight  hard  and  tough 
now — REA — a  farm  program — will  become  a 
Wall  Street  bankers  program. 

Further  ...  a  direct  result  of  the  White 
House  decisions  and  action  Is  this  fact:  the 
power  companies  now  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  equities  you  have 
created  during  35  years  of  careful  and  frugal 
operations. 

Why?  Private  power  companies  dislike  the 
cooperatives  because  they  provide  electric 
consumers  with  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
utility  performance. 

While  all  phases  of  the  rural  electric  pro- 
gram are  under  attack  It  is  the  generation 
and  transmission  program  that  Is  mortal 
danger. 

If  cooperatives  cannot  finance  and  build 
generating  facilities  and  transmission  lines 
they  will  obviously  become  helpless  captive 
customers  of  the  power  companies. 

We  will  pay  the  high  price  for  bulk  power 
or  do  without. 

If  the  G  &  T  program  does — oi  Is  priced 
out  of  the  market  all  electric  consumers  will 
lose  the  etdvantages  that  have  come  to  all 
consumers  In  this  region — because  Nlpco, 
East  River,  Riishmore,  Central  Power,  Tri- 
State — L  &  O  Electric,  Central  Montana,  Up- 
per Mo — and  Dakotas  Electric — Sunflower — 
Nebraska  O  &  T — and  Basin— are  a  com- 
petitive challenge  for  the  electric  power 
Industry. 

The  results  of  a  successful  G  &  T  pro- 
gram— and  a  diminished  O  &  T  program  In 
this  region  is  now  clearly  evident. 

You  have  demonstrated  that  farmers  can 
plan,  build,  operate  and  manage,  large  elec- 
tric generating  stations  and  participate  in 
complex  transmission  arrangements — and 
your  record  of  performance  Is  unmatched. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  see  what  happens 
among  the  membership  of  Mid-West,  when 
there  Is  a  diminished  O  &  T  program. 

In  Kansas,  power  companies  are  confident 
that  a  further  i-r  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loan  is  not  available  to  our  cooperative 
members. 

There,  the  private  power  company  feels  se- 
cure In  applying  a  73 ';  higher  wholesale 
power  rate  to  their  helpless  r\iral  electric 
customers. 

The  Kansas  sitviation  is  only  one  example 
of  the  unlimited  greed  of  the  power  com- 
panies and  the  institutions  that  provide 
their  capital. 

This  brief  look  at  the  Upper  region  of 
the  Missouri— and  the  Kansas  situation— is 
all— or  should  be  all— that  Is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that  an  adequately  funded  2'; 
REA  loan  program  for  distribution,  transmU- 
sion  and  generation  is  an  absolute,  funda- 
mental necessity  if  farm  people — are  going 
to  continue  to  own  and  operate  the  electric 
facilities  you  have  built. 

As  we  struggle  to  hold  the  line,  our  pro- 
gram Is  being  whittled  at  from  many  sides. 
We  witness  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
organization  plan  that  would  physically  split 
this  group  apart.  State  boundaries  will  be 
the  cutting  edge,  the  division,  rather  than 
the  natural  boundaries  of  this  great  region. 
Under  the  plan  that  Is  scheduled  to  take 
effect  next  July,  Minnesota  customers  of  the 
Bureau  are  supposed  to  deal  with  an  office 
In  Chicago — Nebraska  and  Iowa  Bureau  cus- 
tomers would  deal  with  the  Bureau  office  In 
Omaha. 

The  rest  of  us  would  be  talking  to  a  Denver 
Bureau  office. 

This  Is  supposed  to  be  a  plan  to  buUd 
greater  efficiency  Into  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  what  kind  of  efficiency  Is  it — that 
splits  the  Missouri  Basin  system  into  pieces — 
administratively  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  system? 

Is  this.  I  ask,  bureaucratic  engineering 
to  divert  our  attention  from  the  fact  that 
those  engineers  manning  the  Reclamation 
system  in  Region  VI  and  VII  are  now  but 
a  diminishing  skeleton  crew  of  the  people 
that  are  needed  to  run  a  large-lnter-reglon- 
al  resource  system— a  system  which  ought  to 
be  growing  today.  Instead  of  being  phased 
out? 

In  western  South  Dakota  and  eastern 
Wyoming,  a  power  supply  proposal  is  un- 
folding that  Is  aimed  at  enhancing  the  mo- 
nopoly position  of  two  power  companies- 
Black  Hills  Power  and  Light  and  Pacific  Pow- 
er Light. 

Further,  It  Is  a  plan  intended  to  obstruct 
enactment  of  a  consumer  power  district 
law  In  Wyoming. 

The  plan  proposed  certainly  will  not  pro- 
duce the  lowest  cost  power  for  consumers, 
nor  will  it  be  easy  on  a  great  public  re- 
source— the  beautiful  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota. 

Simply  stated.  Black  Hills  Power  and 
Light  and  Pacific  Power  and  Light  have 
proposed  a  generation  and  transmission  plan 
which  win  allow  them  to  control  future 
power  supply  In  Wyoming,  and  In  western 
South  Dakota. 

It  Is  a  plan  to  carve  up  Basin  Electric  and 
some  of  its  members. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  are  In  a  position 
to  turn  this  "newspaper  engineering  plan" 
for  a  monopoly  Into  a  plan  for  the  public 
Interest. 

It  could  be  a  plan  without  ten  million 
dollars  of  duplicating  transmission  Invest- 
ment— and  without  hundreds  of  miles  of 
parallel  transmission  lines  running  side  by 
Bide — but  unable  to  assist  each  other  elec- 
trically. 

Yes,  the  Bureau  and  the  Forest  Service 
have  the  power — but  do  they  have  the  will 
to  turn  It  around — In  the  public  Interest — 
to  save  valuable  resources — and  money? 
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Out  As.soclation  has  attempted  to  estab- 
lish open  lines  of  communication  and  a 
relationship  of  trust  and  confidence  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Our  member  systems  are  preference  cus- 
t^'mers  under  the  Law. 

We  repay  the  Federal  Investment  In  power 
facilities.  We  pay  the  charges  assigned  to 
operation  and  maintenance  of  that  system. 

It  is  the  Mid-West  membership  which  pays 
the  Heaviest  penalties  if  the  Reclamation  sys- 
tem cannot  provide  reliable  services. 

Unfortunately.  I  must  report  to  you  that  I 
feel  less  well  Informed  on  the  Bureau's  plans 
for  the  future  of  their  system  and  our 
power  supply  at  the  present  time  than  at 
any  lime  since  I  have  been  your  Executive 
Director. 

You — the  members — report  the  same  con- 
cern 

This  is  an  Intolerable  relationship  between 
a  Government  Agency  and  its  principal  con- 
stituents. 

We  must  know  what  the  Bureau  Is  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
systems  built  with  public  funds — with  tax 
dollars. 

We  are  determined  to  have  our  proper 
opportunity  to  influence  discussions  that 
allect  our  members'  welfare. 

Because  we  attach  great  urgency  to  the  ob- 
vious and  serious  information  gap  between 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  lis  custom- 
ers—customers given  preference  under  the 
law,  yoiu-  Board  of  Directors  has  Instructed 
me  to  arrange  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation — 
Preference  Customer  Information  and  Fact 
Finding  Conference  at  the  earliest  possible 
l.me. 

I  shall  do  so. 

We  will  expect  complete  partloipalion  by 
Regions  VI  and  VII  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

We  urge  now  every  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion customer  to  begin  planning  to  have  at 
least  one  representative  from  your  top  man- 
agement team  In  attendance. 

This  Bureau-Customer  conference  Is  ur- 
gently needed. 

Again,  I  urge  our  friends  from  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  recognize  our  plans  as 
a  real  opporliuiiLv  for  them  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  their  constituents. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  learned 
that  the  Bureiiu  has  given  serious  consid- 
eration to  becoming  a  member  of  the  MAPP 
Pool. 

Whate-.er  the  plans  and  the  proposal.  It  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  power  company 
management — private  power  company  man- 
agement— i.s  obviously  better  informed  than 
you — the  preference  customers  and  their  or- 
ganii;atlons. 

This  is  absolutely  intolerable. 

I  am  sure  we  all  want  our  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  friends  to  understand  here  and 
now  that  we  expect  them  to  stop  all  discus- 
sion with  MAPP  and  its  spokesmen  until  they 
have  discussed  their  plans  openly  and  can- 
didly with  their  customers. 

We  want  to  know — -and  we  have  the  right 
to  know  how  a  MAPP  Pool  will  affect  the 
Bureau   program. 

We  want  to  know  what  membership  will 
cost  the  Bureau  and  its  customers. 

A  jove  all.  we  want  to  be  assured  that  they 
can  discharge  their  contractual  obligations  to 
the  existing  preference  customers  pool  if  and 
when  they  affiliate  with  MAPP. 

The  MAPP  Pool  will  be  a  principal  Item  of 
business  at  the  Conference.  We  will  soon  call. 

Closely  related  to  our  concern  for  the  Bu- 
reau's potential  relationship  with  the  MAPP 
Pool  is  a  deep  feeling  of  frustration  devel- 
oping as  a  result  of  the  arms  length,  and 
less  than  candid  relationship  that  Reclama- 
tion seems  to  prefer  with  its  own  Preference 
Customer  Pool  and  the  Missouri  Basin  Sys- 
tems Group. 

The  Bureau  needs  to  remember  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  directed 
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a  special  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  program  and  Its  Administration 
towards  the  small  and  widely  scattered  con- 
sumer-owned electric  utilities. 

We  will  expect  to  discuss  with  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  officials  steps  that  can  and  must 
be  taken  to  make  certain  that  the  Prefer- 
ence Customer  Pool  receives  the  Information 
required — that  the  Preference  Customer 
Pool  has  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  decision  making  process,  as  their  rights 
and  interests  are  affected. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Basin 
Electric  Power  Cooperative  have  completed 
Study  207.  They  have  sigreed  on  facilities 
that  must  be  built  by  each  party  to  main- 
tain reasonable  standards  of  reliability. 

We  need  assurances  the  Bureau  is  aggres- 
.sively  seeking  the  funds  required  to  build  the 
facilities  that  they  must  build  to  meet  their 
obligations  m  the  region. 

We  must  consider  together  what  can  be 
done  If  the  Administration — the  White 
House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
fails  to  budget  for  these  lines  or  if  the 
Congre.ss  fails  to  appropriate  the  money. 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  word  that 
small  municipal  systems  within  the  market- 
ing area  are  being  denied  Federal  power — 
like  White,  South  Dakota,  and  Aurelia  In 
Iowa — denied  Federal  Power — even  on  a  short 
term  basis  while  substantial  amounts  of  both 
power  and  energy  are  being  made  available 
to  power  companies. 

This  is  another  item  that  merits  in  depth 
consideration  at  a  Joint — give  and  take  meet- 
ing between  the  Bureau  and  its  preferred 
customers. 

I  want  our  Bureau  of  Reclamation  friends 
to  understand  that  we  consider  these  mat- 
ters of  the  utmost   importance. 

We  expect  to  talk  candidly  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  at  these  sessions. 

We  expect  the  Bureau  to  speak  to  us  can- 
didly and  openly. 

We  want  these  questions  and  others  re- 
solved. 

We  want  a  relationship  of  candor  and  con- 
fidence between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  its  customers — re-established. 

We  will  expect  Reclamation  to  delay  all 
decisions  relating  to  the  above  items  until 
these  discussions  have  occurred. 

We  have  worked  for  years  through  coor- 
dinated planning  to  produce  for  the  people 
we  serve — and  what  they  properly  demand — 
a  modern,  planned,  efficient,  inter-depend- 
ent power  system  in  this  region  and  country, 
developed  not  for  the  Interests  of  profit,  but 
developed  for  consumers. 

In  your  coordinated  regional  planning — 
you  have  been  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to 
complete  the  Missouri  Basin  hydro  generat- 
ing facilities. 

...  of  proceeding  with  long  term  hydro- 
thermal  power  Integration  programs  .  .  . 

...  of  proceeding  to  construct  large,  effi- 
cient mine-mouth  thermal  electric  generat- 
ing plants  with  attention  given  to  restoni- 
tlon  of  spoil  banks  resulting  from  strip 
mining  operations  .... 

You  have  been  the  leader  in  preserving 
the  present  Bureau  of  Reclamation  transmis- 
sion grid,  the  backbone  transmission  sys- 
tem— and  the  development  of  an  overlay  of 
extra-high  voltage  transmission  lines  of  the 
highest  voltage  and  capacity  that  can  be 
Justified. 

In  keeping  the  lights  on  In  the  region — 
you  have  worked  on  increasing  the  amount  of 
reserve  capacity  In  the  region  and  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  margin  of  power  supply  so 
as  to  foster  industrial  expansion  In  these 
sparsely  settled  states. 

In  your  regional  coordinated  power  supply 
planning  you  have  helped  develop  plans  so 
that  the  credit  of  municipal  and  cooperative 
enterprise  could  be  effectively  used  to  finance 
at  reasonable  cost — the  sizeable  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  that  are  urgently 
needed. 

Ahead  of  your  time — you  have  refused  to 
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accept  a  proliferation  of  uneconomic  gener- 
ating stations,  but  promoted  a  mixed  owner- 
ship regional  power  supply  and  transmission 
agency  for  optimum  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  region. 

And  you  have — In  the  effort  to  achieve 
power  supply  on  the  Plains  .  .  .  worked  for 
inter-reglonal  extra-high  voltage  transmis- 
sion Interconnections  to  provide  for  greater 
system   reliability. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  too  many  times, 
the  things  that  are  taking  place  throughout 
the  region  and  nation  and  there  are  head- 
lines that  tend  to  scare  us  and  intimidations. 
Well — there  are  tensions  and  there  is  confu- 
sion, but  let  me  say  without  tensions  over 
unmet  needs,   we   would  not  have  progress. 

Because  when  there  are  not  tensions,  when 
there  are  not  forces  moving — as  you  have 
been  moving,  to  make  change  for  a  better 
region,  you  have  stagnation. 

I  don't  think  we  should  condemn  the  ten- 
sions that  exist — whether  we  are  developing 
water,  electricity,  the  G  &  T  program,  financ- 
ing— better  housing,  power  supply — or  other 
items. 

Our  challenge  in  achieving  power  for  the 
plains  Is  to  continue  to  have  programs  to 
direct  those  tensions  so  that  we  can  continue 
to  make  progress,  so  we.  together  can  con- 
tinue to  do  those  things  that  have  to  be 
done. 


POLICE  PROFESSIONALISM 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF    SOCTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
December  1971  issue  of  The  Police 
Chief  magazine  contains  an  exceptional 
article  on  the  issue  of  police  professional- 
ism, with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
question  of  college  training  for  police 
officers. 

The  author.  Commissioner  William  J. 
O'Rourke,  who  heads  the  Public  Safety 
Department  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  agrees 
strongly  with  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  concluding  that  we 
should  aspire  toward  4-year  college  de- 
grees for  all  police  oflBcers.  And  he  sup- 
plies several  compelling  new  reasons  for 
that  conclusion.  I  might  say  that  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  his  general  view, 
and  also  with  his  recognition  of  the  need 
for  encouraging  college  attendance  after 
entry  into  the  police  profession. 

I  commend  Commissioner  ORourke's 
article  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Should  All  Policemen:  Be  Collcce  Tr\inld? 
(By  William  J.  ORourke) 

(Note. — Conunissioner  O'Rourke.  in  a  let- 
ter accompanying  this  paper,  comments. 
"Law  enforcement  education  was  one  of  the 
many  workshops  held  during  the  lACP  Con- 
ference in  Anaheim.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
workshop,  I  discussed  the  opinions  expressed 
therein  with  several  others,  including  Robert 
R.  J.  Gallati.  of  the  New  York  State  Iden- 
tification and  Intelligence  System;  James  P. 
Morgan.  Jr..  Public  Safety  Administrator.  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.;  and  Thomas  O'Rourke.  for- 
mer Chief  of  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Police.  Their  reaction  seemed  to  be  similar 
to  mine.  Therefore,  on  the  flight  home  from 
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C&lUomla,  I  wrote  the  encloaed  artlcU  for 

your  consKJerstlon." 

( CommlaBloDer  O'Rourke  baa  been  bead  of 
tbe  Wllmln^on  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
1000  King  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801,  cUice 
February  1969.  Prerloualy,  be  waa  aMlstant 
professor  of  Social  Science  and  Police  Sci- 
ence at  Monis  County  College,  Dover,  N.J., 
and  a  veteran  of  22  years  In  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  retiring  with  rank 
of  captain.  He  received  his  B.S.  (Magna  Cum 
Laude)  from  the  City  TTnlTerslty  of  New 
York,  and  Is  scheduled  to  receive  the  M.A. 
degree  In  Social  Relations  In  June  1972  from 
the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.) 

At  tbe  recent  78th  Annual  Conference  of 
the  lACF  held  in  Anaheim,  California,  I  was 
dismayed  to  and  that  the  Importance  of  col- 
lege education  for  policemen  was  down- 
played In  the  workshop  titled:  Tdiw  Sn- 
forcement  Education."  Tbe  dominating 
opinions  expressed  In  the  workshop  seemed 
to  be  that  college  training  should  l>e  pro- 
vided for  those  members  of  law  enforcement 
who  desire  It  and  for  those  who  aspire  to 
higher  rank.  One  panelist  flatly  stated  that 
he  disagreed  with  the  President's  Conunls- 
slon  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  when  it  stated  that  In  the 
future,  all  police  officers  should  have  a  four- 
year  college  degree.^  The  suggestion  was  also 
made  that  a  "commissioned  class"  of  su- 
perior officers  could  be  created  for  those 
law  enforcement  officers  with  a  college 
education. 

The  reasons  given  for  tbeee  opinions  were 
similar  to  arguments  that  we  have  all  heard 
in  the  past.  They  Include: 

1.  Many  exoellent  police  officers  do  not 
have  college  training;  therefore,  ccrflege 
training  la  not  a  neeeasity  for  policemen. 

2.  Many  policemen  with  a  degree  are  not 
"good"  police  officers. 

3.  Minority  recruitment  will  be  hampered; 
n  la  difficult  enough  at  present  wtth  only  a 
high  adiiool  diploma  or  a  high  school  equiva- 
lency diploma  required. 

4.  Many  ooUege  graduate  poUcemen  will 
be  bored  and  frustrated  with  performing 
routine  police  work. 

5.  Many  college  trained  offices  expect 
special  consideration  and  preferred  assign- 
ments. 

6.  Many  officers  only  attend  college  for  the 
monetary  beneflta  involved:  I.e.,  Q.I.  bill 
benefits,  salary  incentives,  eic. 

7.  Antagonism  at  least  to  some  degree.  Is 
oreated  between 'the  oc^ege  trained  and  the 
non-oollege  trained  officers. 

8.  The  necessary  knowledge  concerning 
people  can  be  learned  by  officers  "In  the 
street,"  supplemented  by  in-service  training 

These  were  8<»ie  of  the  more  prominent 
arguments  against  c<^ege  training  for  police 
officers  and  I  have  to  agree  that  they  are  aU 
valid  reasons  to  consider  before  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Issue  of  college  training  for  police 
officers.  However,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  after 
having  considered  the  above,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation for  a  police  officer. 

I  base  my  opinion  on  tbe  fact  that  In  law 
enforcement  the  "product"  we  are  dealing 
with  Is  people;  and  just  as  the  smart  busi- 
nessman insists  that  his  employees  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  his  product.  It  Is 
good  "business"  for  us  to  know  aU  about  our 
"product."  In  addition,  our  "product"  is  the 
most  complex  mechanism  known  to  man; 
therefore,  the  learning  process  Is  longer  and 
more  difficult.  Obviously,  the  social  sciences 
and  the  behavioral  sciences  can  be  more 
easily  learned  in  a  formal  college  program 
than  In  the  street,  although  I  agree  that 
both  learning  processes  should   be   supple- 
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mented  by  in-service  training  programs  in 
both  sciences. 

In  logical  sequence,  tbe  next  question 
should  be:  Hoio  important  are  the  toeial 
science*  and  the  behavioral  tciences  to  tfie 
man  tn  tfie  street?  My  answer  to  this  Is  that 
they  are  exceedingly  important  to  the  "man 
in  the  street"  as  It  is  he  who  Is  in  closest 
contact  with  the  public.  He  makes  thousands 
of  decisions  concerning  Interaction  with 
people  during  his  career.  Many  times  he  isn't 
aware  that  he  has  made  a  decision;  he 
merely  reacts  to  a  given  stimultis  with  a 
routluized  response.  I  believe  that  if  he  is 
more  fully  conscious  and  knowledgeable 
concerning  the  interaction  he  Is  involved  in, 
he  win  have  an  advantage  and,  therefore, 
will  be  better  able  to  control  tbe  given 
situation. 

One  example  of  this  Is  when  a  hostUe  type 
Is  deliberately  trying  to  provoke  a  policeman 
through  the  use  of  verbal  taunts  or  pro- 
fanity. He  obviously  is  expecting  the  officer 
to  return  a  hostile  response  to  the  stimulus 
of  his  taunt.  Therefore,  an  unexpected  re- 
sponse by  the  officer  such  as  a  laugh  has  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  taunter,  and  gives 
the  officer  the  advantage  of  not  allowing  the 
situation  to  escalate  Into  an  arrest  unless  the 
officer,  in  his  best  Judgment,  believes  that  he 
should  make  the  arrest. 

In  discussing  this  type  of  situation  with 
policemen  in  my  department,  I  equate  the 
example  with  Pavlov's  experiments  with  dogs 
in  which  IHivlov  proved  he  could  condition 
his  dogs  to  respond  in  tbe  predictable  man- 
ner to  a  given  stimulus.  I  encourage  the 
polioemen  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
turned  into  "Pavlovlan  dogs"  by  giving  pre- 
dictable responses  to  the  taunts  (stimuli)  of 
hostile  types. 

There  are  many  other  situations  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences would  prove  of  great  value.  This  state- 
ment is  supported  by  recent  research  into 
Family  Crisis  Intervention  •  and  similar  emo- 
tionally laden  conflict  situations  conducted 
in  New  York  and  several  other  cities,  which 
indicated  that  by  raising  the  policemen  to 
a  para-professional  level  through  increcised 
knowledge  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences the  poUcemen  Is  better  able  to  control 
more  situations.  The  foregoing  Is  only  a  few 
of  the  examples  which  could  be  offered  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  a  college  education 
to  all  policemen. 

Higher  education  should  also  benefit  the 
police  through  Increasing  the  policeman's 
ability  to  articulate  his  thoughts,  opinions, 
and  feelings.  This,  in  turn,  should  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  the  policeman  resorting  to 
physical  means  as  a  result  of  frxistration  that 
might  result  from  his  inability  to  express 
himself  orally. 

The  performance  of  the  Wilmington  Bu- 
reau of  Police  has  greatly  improved  In  the 
past  three  years  and  I  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  that  during  that  time  we  have  encour- 
aged all  our  members  to  attend  local  col- 
leges. In  addition,  we  have  had  the  NTL  In- 
stitute for  Applied  Behavioral  Science  con- 
duct intensive  college  level  training  pro- 
grams in  Human  Relations  (Social  Psychol- 
ogy) for  all  members  of  the  department.  The 
course  was  recognized  for  credit  at  Brandy- 
wine  College  and  Delaware  Technical  and 
Community  College.  We  have  included  nine 
college  credits  In  our  recruit  training  pro- 
gram and  have  established  a  job  requirement 
that  all  recruits  continue  their  college  edu- 
cation at  the  end  of  their  recruit  training. 
We  have  provided  monetary  incentives  to 
those  acquiring  college  credits  and  we  will 
soon  establish  minimum  college  credit  stand- 
ards that  will  be  required  for  promotion    I 


>  The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Jtistlce, 
The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society 
(Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing 
Office,  February  1967),  page  109. 
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Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  May  1970). 
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attribute,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  the 
above  menUoned  improved  performance  to 
the  college  training. 

The  results  of  the  Inqiroved  training  and 
education  are  most  noticeable  in  the  han- 
dling of  demonstrations.  Tbe  men  i^>pear  to 
be  more  calm  and  relaxed  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  hence  much  more  able  to 
maintain  their  "cool."  They  are  Just  as  pur- 
poseful, and  even  more  efficient  and  effective 
than  they  had  been  prior  to  this  training. 
Recently,  a  local  newspaper  described  them  as 
being  "relaxed"  while  handling  a  four-hour 
demonstration  of  over  500  p>eople  who  were 
lying  in  the  streets  of  Wilmington. 

In  answer  to  the  previously  listed  argu- 
ments against  college  training  for  all,  I  offer 
the  following  speciflc  answers: 

1.  These  excellent  officers  might  even  be 
better  with  college  training.  Also,  how  many 
other  journeymen  policemen  could  achieve 
"excellence"  if  they  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  a  college  education. 

2.  A  college  education  will  not  eliminate 
all  "poor"  pcdlcemen.  However,  It  should 
make  them  fewer  In  number  by  lifting  soma 
"poor"  policemen  up  into  acceptable  levels. 

3.  Minority  recruitment  difficulties  should 
not  be  increased  If  we  do  not  require  higher 
education  at  the  entrance  level.  However,  we 
should  select  only  people  with  the  potential 
ability  to  absorb  college  level  training  and 
then  require  them  to  attend  college  after 
they  are  employed.  Any  person  who  cannot 
achieve  this  level  probably  would  not  have 
the  ability  to  perform  well  aa  a  pc^lceman 
and,  therefore,  probably  Should  not  be  hired. 

4.  If  looked  at  in  the  proper  perspective 
and  with  the  concern  of  a  profeaslonal  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  Implications  of  what 
Is  taking  place  before  his  very  eyes,  the  col- 
lege educated  police  officer  could  consider  his 
tour  as  eight  hotirs  of  "social  engineering" 
or  "social  research." 

5.  If  a  college  education  was  commonplace 
in  a  department  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
a  college  educated  officer  to  expect  preferen- 
tial treatment. 

6.  The  monetary  benefits  are  the  reason 
that  some  officers  attend  college,  but  they 
still  have  to  learn  enough  to  pass  in  order  to 
continue  the  benefits.  Many  of  those  who 
start  this  way  find  that  the  monetary  bene- 
flta become  a  secondary  motivation  as  their 
interest  in  learning  Increases.  Of  course, 
where  there  are  abuses  of  the  privilege  such 
as  receiving  payments  under  two  different 
programs  (Federal,  State,  or  City),  this  can 
be  corrected  by  administrative  older  or  by 
changing  the  law. 

7.  Granted  that  college  training  can  become 
a  divisive  force  Ln  an  organization,  It  can  be 
eliminated  by  requiring  everyone  to  attend 
college  by  initiating  a  program  such  as  we 
have  instituted  in  Wilmington.  I  would  ven- 
ture that  the  antagonism  that  would  result 
from  the  creation  of  a  "commissioned  class" 
of  policemen  would  be  much  greater. 

8.  Many  of  the  problems  In  law  enforce- 
ment today  are  the  result  of  new  members 
learning  the  "job"  In  the  street  rather  than 
through  formaillzed  training.  With  the  advan- 
tage of  higher  learning,  the  new  member  will 
be  better  qualified  to  select  the  "wheat  from 
the  chaff"  in  deciding  which  advice  from  the 
older  members  of  the  profession  he  will  ac- 
cept. Remember,  the  "commonsenae  ^>- 
proach"  once  Indicated  that  the  Earth  was 
flat. 

Based  on  the  above,  I  conclude  that  tlie 
President's  Commission  was  right  when  It 
recommended  that  In  the  future  all  poUce- 
men should  be  required  to  have  a  baooalau- 
reate  degree.  However,  I  must  qualify  this 
endorsement  by  stating  that  for  the  preatnt 
and  for  the  near  future,  a  college  education 
should  not  be  reqtilred  at  the  enftranca  level. 
We  should  encourage  or  poesibly  reqoln  tiMkt 
new  members  of  the  profeasloa  aittend  col- 
lege after  being  hired  aa  policemen.  By  let- 
ting     minimum     standards     of     academio 
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achievement  for  promotion,  we  can  motivate 
policemen  to  pursue  their  studies  toward  a 
degree  at  least  to  the  extent  that  their  in- 
dividual   circumstances   permit. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  November  a  constituent  from 
my  district  in  Missouri,  Mr.  'ITiomas 
Michael  Wood,  president  of  Accredited 
Hospital  &  Life  Insurance  Co.,  testified 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
concerning  proposed  legislation  for  some 
type  of  national  health  insurance  bill. 
Mr.  Wood  also  submitted  "A  Comprehen- 
sive Report  on  the  Subject  of  Compul- 
sory National  Health  Insurance  and  a 
Recommendation  for  a  Reasonable  Al- 
ternative Thereto"  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wood 
has  done  some  remarkable  innovative 
thinking  on  a  problem  which  the  Con- 
gress must  face  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
my  imdersttuiding  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  go  into  executive 
session  after  Congress  reconvenes  during 
1972  to  study  the  testimony  and  consider 
recommending  some  legislation  to  the 
House.  Most  of  the  plans  I  have  seen  in 
the  past  tend  either  to  call  for  a  govern- 
mental program  which  ignores  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  to  favor  the  private  in- 
terest of  the  medical  profession,  hospi- 
tals, and  insurance  companies  with  little 
concern  for  the  public  interest.  However, 
Mr.  Wood's  suggestions  would  seem  to 
preserve  the  best  of  the  several  alterna- 
tives by  keeping  health  insurance  in  the 
hands  of  private  insurance  companies 
while  setting  up  national  and  regional 
boards  to  protect  the  public  interest  at 
minimal  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal is  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  House  and 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  summary 
statement  of  Mr.  Wood's  report  for  the 
Record. 

StTMMART    STATEMEKT    BY    M*.    WOOD 

Health  care,  once  considered  an  individual 
responsibility,  is  now  being  twisted  to  es- 
tablish it  as  a  "right",  to  be  guaranteed  by 
law.  I  believe  this  Ignores  the  rights  of  every- 
one and  places  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
public  ...  a  burden  that  In  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  has  no  place  In  the  law. 

One  of  the  results  of  such  a  burden  Is 
Inflation.  Yet  we  are  attempting  at  this  very 
moment  to  curb  inflation  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  critics  of  the  present  system  claim 
health  care  has  become  too  expensive  for  the 
"average  "  American.  Yet,  in  1968,  Americans 
spent  equal  amounts  on  health  care  and 
household  furniture,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. In  that  year,  the  private  consumer 
spent  an  average  of  $162.66  for  health  serv- 
ices and  supplies  .  .  .  hardly  an  excessive 
amount. 

Do  Americans  have  a  "right "  to  health 
care?  I  do  not  think  one  can  argue  that 
they  do.  Instead,  what  each  Individual  has 
Is  a  right  to  obtain  the   best  health  care 
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available  to  him.  To  claim  otherwise  la  to 
negate  the  rights  of  those  who  deliver  the 
medical  care  and  to  ignore  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  a  system  on  which  the  United 
States  has  g^rown  and  prospered  econom- 
ically. 

What  has  happened  in  countries  providing 
some  form  of  compulsory  health  insurance? 
Wage  earners  resent  the  high  taxes  used  to 
pay  for  the  insurance;  malingering  is  en- 
couraged; hypochondria  has  Increased;  and 
through  over-utilization  the  costs  soar. 

The  reason  is  simple:  For  most  jjeople 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between  a  per- 
sonally paid  fee,  no  matter  how  small,  and 
a  return  to  health.  They  have  a  stronger  will 
to  recover  If  there  is  financial  premium  on 
the  outcome  of  their  fight. 

Throughout  the  world,  wherever  some  form 
of  compulsory  health  insurance  plan  has 
gone  into  effect,  confusion  over  costs  and 
benefits  runs  rampant.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
vent such  confusion  is  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent competition  between  the  providers  of 
health  care  (doctors  and  hospitals)  and  also 
the  competition  that  exists  between  the 
providers  of  health  care  financing  (insxir- 
ance  companies ) . 

The  competing  providers  of  health -care 
financing  from  which  U.S.  citizens  now 
choose  are  doing  a  good  Job  of  providing  ben- 
efits. By  the  end  of  1968,  over  85%  of  the 
entire  population  was  covered  for  some  hos- 
pital expenses;  close  to  80"t ,  for  surgical  ex- 
penses; and  65 'T-  for  regular  medical  ex- 
penses. Almost  90^^  of  our  population  had 
some  form  of  health  Insurance. 

Reimbursements  that  year  ranged  from 
60 'r  for  covered  doctor  visits  at  home  or  in 
the  office,  to  88%  for  covered  hospital 
charges.  Health  Insurance  from  which  U.S. 
citizens  now  choose  is  definitely  playing  a 
large  role  in  meeting  the  costs  of  medical 
care  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

Compulsory  health  Insurance  is  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  word  "insurance"  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Insurance  requires  a 
mutual  contract  ...  so  there  must  be  free- 
dom to  insure  or  not  to  insure.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  concept  of  insurance  is  one  of  the 
least  understood  in  the  nation.  One  of  my 
reasons  for  appearing  before  this  commit- 
tee is  to  dispel  a  few  misconceptions. 

Insurance  companies  are  constantly  striv- 
ing to  Improve  their  products.  For  example, 
my  own  company  now  markets  a  policy  that 
pays  up  to  (50.000  for  in-patient  hospital  and 
doctor  care  while  containing  virtually  no  in- 
ternal limits.  In  order  to  provide  this  kind 
of  comprehensive  coverage,  we  Included  a 
SlOO  deductible.  Similar  high  limit  plans  are 
in,  or  being  added  to  the  portfolio  of  many 
insurance  companies.  The  deductible  elimi- 
nates the  small  bills  that  anyone  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  pay  for  himself,  while 
offering  outstanding  protection  against  the 
costs  incurred  by  major  accidents  or  illness. 
Trivial  or  small  claims  are  too  costly  to  ad- 
minister. The  Insured  does  not  get  good 
value  for  his  money  when  he  buys  Insurance 
to  protect  against  trivial  economic  losses. 
Such  policies  are  contrary  to  one  of  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  Insurance. 

The  current  system  of  competition  be- 
tween the  financiers  of  health  care  acknowl- 
edges tbe  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"free  medicine."  Such  care  aways  costs 
somelxxly  something.  Since,  for  the  average 
family,  these  costs  do  not  constitute  a  flnan- 
cial  hardship,  they  should  be  allowed,  even 
encouraged  to  meet  their  own  responsibili- 
ties in  this  area. 

Nationalized  compulsory  health  insurance 
penalizes  those  people  who  have  the  pride 
and  common  sense  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 
A  tax  rate  of  the  magnitude  necessary  to 
underwrite  such  a  program  will,  ultimately, 
work  only  to  destroy  individual  initiative 
and  reeponslbillty.  Indeed,  it  creates  the  very 
conditions  that  are  used  as  arguments  tor 
further    federal    action! 
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The  flnanclal  expenses  incurred  for  such 
compulsory  programs  are  great;  the  coets 
to  personal   freedoms  are  even   greater. 

If  the  government  sponsors  such  a  pro- 
gram, there  is  little  doubt  that  we  will  some- 
day reach  the  point  where  the  government 
will  also  feel  the  need  to  legislate  against 
a  person's  abuse  of  his  own  health. 

The  choices  presented  to  the  Committee 
thus  far  have  merely  been  oetween  one  form 
of  nationalized  compulsory  health  insurance 
and  another.  This  is  a  false  set  of  alterna- 
tives. Consequently,  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  program  that  would  work  effectively  within 
our  already  established  framework  of  free 
enterprise  .  .  .  that  could  provide  care  for 
all  citizens  .  .  .  that  could  eliminate  the  need 
for  government  to  go  into  the  insurance 
business  ...  at  no  cost  to  the  government. 

To  begin  such  a  program  a  national  board 
would  be  established,  composed  of  four 
groups;  one  from  labor  and  management,  one 
from  the  medical  profession,  one  from  hos- 
pital administrators,  and  one  from  insurance 
companies. 

This  board  will  in  turn,  establish  re- 
gional boards  composed  along  similar  lines. 
Members  of  both  boards  will  serve  at  the 
expense  of  their  individual  employers  on 
a  part-time  basis;  meeting  just  as  would  any 
corporate  board  of  directors,  to  assure  them- 
selves and  the  nation  that  medical  care  is 
being  offered  as  efficiently  and  as  effectively 
as  possible. 

This  kind  of  operation  encourages  compe- 
tition among  insurance  companies,  among 
doctors,  among  hospitals  ...  to  provide  pa- 
tients with  the  best  medical  care  available. 
The  end  result  of  such  competition  will  be  a 
continuous  upgrading  of  products,  services, 
and  care.  The  public  can  only  benefit  from 
such  continual  upgrading  and  improvement. 

The  establishment  of  the  national  and 
regional  boards  will  Increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  free  and  open  communication  be- 
tween private  citizens,  doctors,  hospital  staff 
members  and  insurance  company  personnel. 
It  will  also  provide  the  necessary  means  of 
eliminating  double  beneflts  paid  on  the  same 
claim  by  installing  computers  for  cross-ref- 
erence of  claims  paid  on  a  regional  basis. 
This,  in  turn,  will  cut  out  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  today  by  insurance  companies 
and  will  keep  premiums  at  a  more  accepta- 
ble level. 

Such  a  program  also  makes  provision  for 
funds  to  be  used  in  research  and  education. 
If  we  are  to  continue  our  fight  against  dis- 
ease, we  need  additional  sources  for  researcli 
funds.  The  program  provides  for  these  funds 
by  charging  what  amounts  to  a  sales  tax 
on  premiums.  This  will  provide  a  good,  sta- 
ble financial  foundation  for  research  to  be 
administered  by  the  national  board.  The 
funds  will  be  redistributed  to  each  region 
in  direct  proportion  to  that  which  was  paid 
from  that  region. 

I  propose  that  much  of  this  research  be 
done  in  satellite  facilities  located  primarily 
in  geographic  areas  not  having  ready  access 
to  medical  care  facilities.  This  would  enable 
the  residents  to  receive  medical  care,  and  it 
would  provide  Incentive  to  those  Interested 
in  research  to  move  to  these  now  medically- 
depressed  areas. 

Finally,  this  program  makes  provision  for 
those  who  become  unable  to  take  care  of 
their  own  health  care  needs.  I  divide  this 
group  Into  two  distinct  categories:  the 
transient  poor  possess  the  means  to  con- 
tinue, with  the  proper  Incentive,  to  move 
throughout  the  economic  strata.  The  perma- 
nent poor  are  those  who  become  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  and  because  of 
their  handicap,  will  be  permanently  disabled 
and  without  the  ability  or  surplus  funds  to 
be  self-supporting. 

The  permanent  poor  would  be  covered  on 
an  "assigned  risk"  basis.  Insurance  com- 
panies will  be  assigned  a  certain  volimie  of 
this  business  to  vary  acoordlng  to  their  ratio 
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of  the  overall  vx)lum«  of  health  Insurance 
being  written  In  their  region.  Costa  will  be 
bom  evenly  among  &U  who  ahare  a  similar 
exposure  to  [lermanent  disability  and  the 
ensuing  potential  poverty.  Thus,  the  person 
who  becomes  permanently  disabled  need 
never  again  pay  a  medical  premium,  but  he 
win  be  guaranteed  that  he  will  have  avail- 
able to  him  the  finest  medical  care  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

The  transient  poor  constitute  a  different 
kind  of  a  problem.  They  should  be  encour- 
aged to  return  to  the  job  market  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  order  to  provide  this  encour- 
agement, I  suggest  a  system  of  tax  credits 
for  the  employer.  This  relates  to  the  tran- 
sient poor  insofar  as,  if  he  Is  unable  to  work 
for  wliatever  reason,  his  employer  would  Con- 
tinue to  pay  his  health  insurance  premiums 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  thus  absolv- 
ing the  transient  poor  of  the  need  to  go  into 
debt  over  this  item.  If,  however,  the  tran- 
sient poor  is  unwilling  to  find  another  Job. 
or  to  return  to  work,  and  Is  unable  to  qualify 
as  being  permanently  poor,  after  a  given 
period  of  time,  his  benefits  will  be  eliminated, 
or  he  will  be  required  to  pay  his  own  pre- 
miums .  .  .  this  Is  only  fair  In  a  system  such 
as  ours,  where  we  are  rewarded  for  our  work, 
not  our  laziness. 

To  cover  the  "start-up"  expenses  of  such 
an  undertaking.  I  suggest  a  government - 
Insured  loan  .  .  .  from  Insurance  companies 
to  be  used  In  setting  up  the  national  and 
regional  boards. 

This  program.  If  established,  will  ultimate- 
ly phase  out  the  need  for  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
and  potentially.  VA  Hospitals  and  state  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  key  to  success  lies  In  mutual  effort  on 
the  part  of  laymen,  doctors,  hospital  staffs, 
and  Insurance  personnel  to  work  on  a  stand- 
ard of  self-improvement  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

I  am  convinced  such  a  program  will  work, 
becaxise  I  believe  most  Americans  realize 
that  for  our  way  of  life  to  progress  and  im- 
prove, it  is  mandatory  for  each  individual 
to  retain  his  freedom  of  choice.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  program  Is  fully  developed 
and  properly  presented  to  the  general  public. 
It  will  meet  with  an  overwhelming  accept- 
ance. 


WORLD   CONGRESS   ON   AIR 
CHARTERS  AND  TOURISM 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

OF    NEVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  has  announced  that  a 
World  Congress  on  Air  Charters  and 
Tourism  will  be  held  in  Madrid,  April 
17-20.  1972. 1  request  that  the  announce- 
ment be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  It  was 
issued  by  the  Ministers  of  Aviation  and 
Information  and  Tourism  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain. 

I  think  it  is  timely  that  the  Spanish 
Government  is  calling  this  World  Con- 
gress, to  focus  attention  on  the  air  trans- 
port and  tourism  industries,  which  are 
worldwide  in  their  importance. 

It  was  back  in  1944  at  Chicago  that  the 
rules  which  govern  the  conduct  of  air 
transport  services  were  adopted.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  seen  a  rather  orderly 
development  of  our  sched\iled  ticketed 
services,  but  not  so  in  the  development  of 
uiass  or  charter  services.  Tourism  is 
growing  faster  than  the  world  has  before 
knowTi,  and  it  faces  many  problems. 
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Spain  has  faced  up  to  the  charter 
problem  and  I  believe  other  countries 
must  do  so  in  this  air  age. 

Our  own  Government  announced  its 
policy  in  June  1970.  This  was  the  first 
policy  that  recognized  air  charters  as  a 
valuable  component  of  our  air  transport 
network,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  a  World  Congress  will  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  total  world  air  transport 
system. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  Government, 
along  with  other  governments,  will  oCfer 
wholehearted  support  to  the  Spanish 
Government  in  the  upcoming  meetings. 

There    being   no    objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Spajn  To  Host  Woauj  Congress  on  Am  Char- 

TCaS  AND  TOURJSM — RoLE  OF  N0NSCHKDUI.ED 

AiB   Transpobtation    To    Be    Highlighted 

MADRm,  Spain,  December  20,  1971. — The 
impact  of  non-scheduled  air  transportation 
on  world  tourism  will  be  highlighted  at  the 
First  World  Congress  on  Air  Charters  and 
Tourism  to  be  held  in  Madrid,  Spain,  on 
AprU   17-aO.  1972. 

The  Ministers  of  Tourism  and  Aviation  of 
the  Government  of  ^>aln  today  announced 
that  they  will  sponsor  the  Congress,  which 
will  be  the  first  international  examitiation  of 
developments  in  air  transportation  since  the 
1944  Chicago  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation. 

The  aim  of  this  conference  is  to  study  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  development  of 
tourism  from  country  to  country,  generated 
by  improved  facilities  and  greater  access  to 
air  transportation.  Today,  the  consumer  in 
all  countries  of  the  world,  has  a  right  to 
benefit  from  the  development  of  interna- 
tional transpKirtation. 

Since  1965.  the  Spanish  economy  at  large 
hats  seen  the  very  positive  results  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  liberal  tourism  and  air  trans- 
portation policy  which  has  allowed  both 
scheduled  and  charter  companies  to  improve 
con.<ilderably  their  services  to  the  traveling 
public. 

The  World  Congress  will  finalize  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  to  all  governments 
In  order  to  Implement,  as  soon  as  possible, 
regulations  and  decisions  to  maximize  the 
orderly  development  of  both  scheduled  and 
charter  air  transportation  to  serve  fully  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  public  during 
the  next  decade. 

Mr.  Victor  Tarruella  has  been  designated 
as  Director  of  the  Congress. 


AMERICAN-WESTERN  AIRLINES 

MERGER    NOT    IN     THE     PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   AJtIZONA 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATH'FS 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose  I 
should  not  have  been  shocked  when  I 
first  heard  of  the  proposed  merger  of 
American  and  Western  Airlines.  After 
all,  we  Uve  in  the  age  of  corporate 
giants — an  age  when  your  local  shopping 
center  may  have  been  built  by  one  of  the 
big  steel  companies,  when  your  landlord 
might  just  be  some  out  of  town  con- 
glomerate, when  your  favorite  ball  player 
might  be  salaried  by  a  television  network. 
It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  small  business  is 
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a  vaniiihing  species,  and  that  the  honest 
price  competition  we  once  knew  has  for 
the  most  part  been  sacrificed  at  the  altar 
of  the  'growth  stock"  and  the  price-earn- 
ings ratio.  We  have  been  conditioned  to 
quietly  accept  the  sale  of  the  local 
grocery  store  to  the  supermarket  chain, 
attributing  it  to  the  inevitability  of  big- 
ness in  a  world  that  becomes  evermore 
impersonal  and  beyond  our  control. 

Yet,  there  still  are  some  mergers  one 
cannot  simply  accept  with  a  sigh, 
mergers  that  so  unquestionably  militate 
against  commonsense  and  the  public  in- 
terest that  sufficient  outrage  is  stirred  in 
the  hearts  of  oldtime  capitalists  to  halt 
them  in  their  tracks.  I  contend  that  the 
proposed  merger  of  American  and  West- 
em  Airlines  is  such  a  case. 

The  managements  of  American  and 
Western  Airlines  are  waging  a  vigorous 
battle  to  win  approval  of  the  merger,  and 
they  have  rallied  vaiious  municipalities, 
port  authorities,  and  a  few  chambers  of 
commerce — some  of  which  may  not  have 
taken  a  thorough  look  at  their  own  self- 
interest.  Strong  opposition  has  been 
voiced  by  labor  elements  such  as  the  Air- 
lines Pilots  Association,  the  Stewardesses 
Division,  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Postal  Clerks.  They  claim 
they  will  lose  jobs,  seniority,  benefits, 
and  that  down  the  road  air  transporta- 
tion will  be  restructured  in  a  way  that 
will  deprive  them  of  participating  in  a 
growing  industry.  Other  airlines  have 
opposed  the  merger  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  their  future. 

What  bothers  me  most,  however,  is  the 
relative  silence  of  the  traveling  public. 
The  public  is  always  the  first  affected 
and  the  last  to  be  heard  from  in  merger 
cases.  One  important  reason  is  the  public 
has  no  one  to  plead  its  cause. 

Prestimably  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  traveler.  But  many  be- 
lieve that,  over  the  years,  the  Board  has 
come  to  confuse  what  is  good  for  airline 
profits  with  good  service  for  the  travel- 
ing public.  While  the  two  interests  may 
coincide,  they  are  not  interchangeable. 
And  the  history  of  civil  aviation  in  this 
country  is  replete  with  dlscouragiiig  ex- 
amples. The  fact  is  the  airline  industry 
would  still  be  languishing  on  subsidy. 
running  a  high  unit  cost,  low  volume, 
type  of  luxury  business,  had  not  extanal 
competition  frcMn  the  nonskeds  and  new 
technology  forced  them  to  accept  their 
role  in  mass  transportatiMi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  is  a  large,  fi- 
nancially healthy  airline.  Western  is  a 
smaller,  financially  healthy  airline.  There 
is  no  economic  need  for  the  two  to  merge, 
no  public  interest  to  be  served.  What 
there  is,  I  suspect,  is  a  corporate  goal 
of  American  to  become  the  Nation's  lar- 
gest trunk  carrier,  and  the  willingness 
of  Western  to  be  swept  up  into  a  deal 
that  should  bring  its  stockholders  some 
quick  capital  gains. 

Back  in  1938,  when  C(mgress  estab- 
lished the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  it 
planned  a  multicompany  transportation 
system  with  real  competition.  The  18 
lines  that  achieved  grandfather  rights 
under  that  act  are  now  reduced  to  11. 
Some  disappeared,  because  their  routes 
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were  not  economically  feasible,  and 
merger  was  the  only  way  out.  But  none 
of  them  up  until  now  ever  disappeared 
just  because  of  corporate  convenience 
or  caprice. 

There  are  many  factors  that  argue 
against  permitting  this  merger  to  occur 
and  they  go  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  problems  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  traveling  public. 
One  consideration  is  of  special  impor- 
tance to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  away  from 
the  large  population  centers.  This  prob- 
lem was  highlighted  In  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
August  31,  1971,  setting  forth  Justice 
opposition  to  the  merger  on  classical 
antitrust  grounds.  The  brief  is  clear  and 
forceful.  The  dangers  it  foresees  as  flow- 
ing from  such  a  proposed  merger  are 
many,  but  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
just  one. 

Western  ser\'es  many  of  the  West's 
smaller  population  centers.  I  can  board 
a  plane  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  fly  to 
Great  Palls  with  stops  at  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Falls,  West  Yellowstone,  Butte,  and  Hel- 
ena. Tlien  I  can  turn  around  and  fly 
south  to  Denver  with  stops  at  Billings, 
Sheridan,  and  Casper.  They  may  not  be 
the  largest  cities  in  our  country,  but  they 
are  vital  to  the  people  of  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, the  Dakotas,  and  Wyoming. 

Both  Western  and  American  fly  into 
Phoenix,  and  Arizona  needs  and  appreci- 
ates the  service  of  both  airlines.  Ameri- 
can flies  us  to  Texas,  and  on  to  the  East, 
directly  to  San  Francisco  and  to  several 
other  cities  in  California.  Western  flies 
us  nonstop  to  Denver  and  Portland,  and 
westward  to  Honolulu. 

For  those  in  my  home  State  who  favor 
this  merger,  let  me  cite  the  warning  of 
the  Department  of  Justice: 

Given  the  number  of  smaller  cities  on 
Western's  routes,  the  relevant  question  is 
not  whether  American-Western  will  institute 
service  benefits  if  the  merger  takes  place,  but 
whether  It  will  terminate  service  to  them. 
American's  record  has  been  to  terminate  serv- 
ice in  medium-sized  cities  such  as  Milwau- 
kee, not  to  maintain  or  Initiate  new  service 
to  small   cities. 

American  is  an  aggressive,  well-run 
airline.  But  it  must  be  said  that  it  has 
not  shown  much  enthusiasm  for  serv- 
icing smaller  communities.  And  these 
communities  have  the  greatest  need  for 
air  service.  Many  of  them  do  not  have 
the  complex  rail,  bus,  and  highway  sys- 
tems that  are  so  common  in  the  east. 
Airports  bring  them  into  today's  com- 
merce, and  their  citizens  are  proud  of 
their  airports,  pleased  with  the  service 
they  are  now  getting  from  Western.  They 
would  be  extremely  unhappy  if  anything 
happened  to  reduce  or  disturb  that  serv- 
ice. Yet  this  is  American's  track  record 
as  the  Justice  brief  makes  clear: 

American  has  suspended  service  to  29  cities 
In  the  last  20  years,  each  of  which  had  a 
larger  population  than  the  largest  city  In 
Montana  at  the  time  that  the  serrtoe  was 
suspended.  Three  of  the  ab&ndoned  cities 
had  population  in  excess  of  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Then  Justice  goes  on  to  say  that — 
The  evidence  Indicates  that  there  would 
be  neither  significant  cost    savlngB  nor  any 
significant    improvement   in   aervlce   to   the 
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public  if  the  proposed  merger  were  oonsum- 
mated,  but  rather  a  significant  chance  of  a 
decrease  in  service  to  smaller  cities  served 
by  Western. 

American  abandoned  Milwaukee  with 
over  1.3  million  inhabitants.  In  West- 
em's  entire  route  structure,  it  services 
only  five  cities  with  more  population  than 
Milwaukee. 

American  abandoned  Akron,  Ohio.  Yet 
Western  served  18  cities  in  Western 
States  that  have  a  combined  population 
less  than  Akron  had  at  the  time  Ameri- 
can gave  up  on  it.  And  it  brings  air  serv- 
ice to  such  out-of-the-way  places  as 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  and  to  Kodiak,  and 
Juneau.  What  all  of  this  means  is  that 
the  people  in  many  Western  States  will 
stand  to  gain  nothing  whUe  risking  sub- 
stantial loss  if  this  merger  is  approved. 
After  the  fact,  American  could  not  help 
but  find  temptation  in  the  economics  of 
snipping  off  small  town  service  in  order 
to  concentrate  on  filling  widebody  air- 
craft off  to  lucrative  tourist  routes  in  the 
Pacific. 

And  there  is  another  important  is- 
sue, involving  the  future  of  the  more  than 
42,000  employees  of  American  and  West- 
ern, which  has  received  all  too  little  pub- 
lic notice. 

None  of  the  employees  of  the  two  car- 
riers, with  the  exception  of  a  few  dis- 
patchers, are  represented  by  the  same 
unions.  All  of  Western's  employees  are 
members  of  the  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, the  aviation  division  of  the  Team- 
sters, or  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks  and  Postal  Employees.  These  or- 
ganizations are  as  different  as  they  are 
similar. 

There  is  the  extremely  important  is- 
sue of  contract  survival.  American  takes 
the  position  that  as  of  the  date  of  the 
merger,  the  collective-bargaining  tigree- 
ment  of  Western  will  cease  to  have  any 
legal  and  binding  effect.  Further,  Amer- 
ican has  taken  the  position  that  it  has  no 
obligation  to  deal  with  any  of  Western's 
collective-bargaining  representatives.  It 
is  obvious  that  Western's  persormel  may 
find  their  protection  nominal  at  best. 
When  dealing  with  the  integration  of 
seniority  lists,  this  becomes  a  matter  of 
bitter  dispute — an  issue  critical  to  pilots 
whose  pay  and  promotions  depend  on 
seniority.  Also,  since  this  merger  could 
resxilt  in  a  curtailment  of  hundreds  of 
jobs,  the  "right  to  the  Job"  falls  In  jeop- 
ardy, with  the  Western  employees  being 
the  first  to  be  sacrificed. 

Labor  organizations  have  recently 
urged  the  CAB  to  adopt  procedures  for 
collective  bargaining  requiring  that  the 
surviving  carrier  negotiate  suitable  pro- 
visions to  meet  the  particular  problems  in 
hand.  To  date,  the  CAB  has  shown  a 
monumental  indifference  to  any  new  ap- 
proach. The  labor  problem  is  just  one 
troublesome  aspect  of  this  proposed  mer- 
ger, that  makes  one  ask  again :  What  are 
the  invisible  benefits  that  Justify  the  ob- 
vious dlfBcultles  and  problems  that  must 
result  f rtnn  mergering  these  two  perfect- 
ly healthy  and  successful  carriers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  American's  profit  fac- 
tor is  of  little  direct  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  in  the  West.  What 
is  important  to  them  is  the  good  air  serv- 
ice which  they  are  now  getting,  at  least 
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part  of  it  from  Western  Airlines.  The 
CAB  must  consider  the  importance  of 
these  communities  to  our  Nation  as  it 
views  this  request  to  merge  two  of  the 
country's  healthiest  air  carriers. 

There  follows  a  chart  comparing  the 
size  of  cities  now  served  by  Western 
Air  Lines  with  the  size  of  cities  which 
American  Airlines  has  abandoned: 

CITIES    SERVED    BY    WESTERN    COMPARED    WITH    CITIES 
ABANDONED  BY  AMERICAN 

I  In  thoustnds] 
Cities  served  by  Western        Citiesabindonedbr  Amerjctn  ' 


City 


Metro- 
politan 
iraa 
populi-* 
tion  • 


Metro- 

politin 

aru 

popula- 
tion > 


City 


Los  Angeles 

8,«1  . 
3.400  . 

3.306  . 
1.757  . 
1,  718  . 

Mexico  City.     . 

San  Frincisco . 

Seattle  Tacoma 

Minneapolis 

"1,362" 

San  Diego 

1,337  . 
1,166. 
1,U5. 

«i . 

m. 

804  . 

fSl  . 

5b7  . 

Denver  

Ontario 

San  Jose 

Portland 

Phoenii     

Vancouver  

Sac/ am  en  to 

Honolulu  .  -. 

Salt  Lake  City 

646 
554 

423 

29S 

281 

Las  Vegas     

272  . 

218" 

169 

Anchouge 

lis'. 

164 

132 

130 

Rene  

126. 

133 

110 

101 

Sioux  Foils 

100. 

SI 

89 

Great  Falls 

06  . 
M  . 

Billings 

77 

Hilo 

69  . 
S9  . 
S8  . 

54  . 

52  . 
50  . 
SO  . 
46  . 

37". 

33  . 

Rapid  City     

Idaho  Falls 

PocateUo 

Acapuico 

Casper 

Butte 

Palm  Springi 

Helena   

43" 

a' 

Sheridan          .  .  . 

18  .. 
13  .. 

8  .. 

6  .. 

6  .. 

4  .. 

Pierre - 

West  Yellowstone... 
Juneau 

Ketchiktn.... 

Kodiak... .. 

MilwMtkee. 


Akrofl. 

Scranton. 

Ridunond. 

Peorta. 

Bristol. 

Binthanitofi. 

Midland.'Odessa. 
Roanoke. 

Sprin(6eld,  III 
Spririffield,  Mo. 
AMane. 

Lynchburg 

Jopltii. 

Ehaira. 

Teiarltana. 
Parkerstijrg. 


ClarkstaMfs. 


Big  Spring. 
□klnt. 


'  Since  1960. 
:AsolDec.31.  1969. 

'  As  ot  Dec  31  ol  the  year  prior  to  the  one  in  which  the  City 
was  abandoned. 

Source:   CAB   certificates,   Sales   Management,   Survey    o( 
Buying  Power,  exhibit  AW  52. 


CHRISTIANS  SUPPORT  UNIFIED 
JERUSALEM 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or  MAnn 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Preeideat.  In  the 

coming  Christmas  period,  it  is  expected 
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that  a  record  number  of  Christians  from 
every  part  of  the  world  will  be  going  to 
Jenisalem.  This  pilgrimage  will  be  only 
part  of  the  continuing  pilgrimage  that 
has  already  brought  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Christians  and  Muslims  and 
Jews  to  Jeriisalem  this  year  alone.  Th&t 
glorious  city  is  open  for  all  to  come  and 
to  worship — or  refrain  from  worship- 
ing— as  they  please.  Whatever  argxmients 
may  persist  on  other  aspects  of  the 
tragic  Middle  East  situation,  there  can  be 
only  great  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  holy  city  is  now  completely 
accessible  to  anybody  choosing  to  go 
there.  In  a  world  so  torn  by  racial  and 
national  and  religious  tensions — India, 
Pakistan,  Ireland,  Vietnam — it  is  com- 
forting to  be  reminded,  as  I  weis  per- 
sonally when  I  visited  Jerusalem  earlier 
this  year,  that  peoples  of  diverse  cultures 
and  religions  can  indeed  live  in  peace 
smd  with  mutual  respect.  Not  only  are 
the  holy  places  available  to  their  re- 
spective adherents,  but  they  are  open  to 
all  people,  regardless  of  religion,  and  in 
the  last  few  years  millions  of  people  from 
all  over  the  world  have  had  the  enrich- 
ing experience  of  observing  the  sjTnbols 
of  other  people's  traditions  £md  cultures. 
As  we  approach  the  Christmas  season, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues  a  most 
interesting  dociunent  that  has  come  to 
my  attention.  Prepared  by  the  Inter- 
rellglous  Department  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  it  Is  a  compendium 
of  recent  statements  made  by  Christian 
theologians  and  lay  leaders  in  support  of 
a  unified  Jerusalem.  In  the  judgment  of 
these  observers,  Israeli  Jurisdiction  over 
Jerusalem  Is  justified  and  should  con- 
tinue. All  of  us  who  pray  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  impressive  state- 
ments on  one  of  the  controversial  as- 
pects of  the  troubled  Middle  East 
situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  docimient  "Christians 
Support  Unified  Jerusalem"  with  an  tn- 
troiduction  by  Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanen- 
baum,  director  of  the  Interreligious  De- 
partment of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Christians   Sofport  Unifdh)   Jebdsalxm 
(Prepared  by  the  Interreligious  Affairs  De- 
partment  of  the  American  Jewish   Com- 
mittee) 

INTRODDCnON 

A  growing  number  of  prestigious  and  rep- 
resentative Christian  leaiders  are  opposed  to 
proposals  for  the  Internationalization  of 
Jerusalem  and  want  the  city  to  remain  un- 
der Israeli  Jurisdiction.  That  Is  the  primary 
conclusion  that  emerges  from  a  survey  of 
Christian  public  opinion  compiled  by  the 
Interreligious  Affairs  Department  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee. 

Conducted  as  a  "trends  analysis"  re[>ort, 
the  survey  sampled  public  statements, 
speeches,  news  articles  and  editorials  Issued 
In  recent  weeks  by  Boman  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Evangelical  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions In  the  Christian  communities.  While 
far  from  comprehensive,  tbe  sampling  covered 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  as  weU 
as  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Israel. 
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In  addition,  conversations  held  between 
American  Jewish  Committee  representatives 
and  many  of  these  Christian  spokesmen  have 
led  us  to  the  conviction  that  these  views 
which  support  the  present  status  of  a  re- 
unified Jerusalem  under  Israeli  jurisdiction 
— while  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  Arab 
rights— represent  in  fact  the  feelings  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Christian  peo- 
ple in  this  country  and  abroad  whose  voices 
thus  far  have  been  far  from  adequately 
heard. 

Those  who  have  charged  with  Incredibly 
.  polemical  language  that  Isr.iel  was  engaged 
in  "the  Judaization  of  Jerusalem"  and  In  "the 
suffocation  of  Christians  and  Muslims"  In 
the  Holy  City  have  managed  to  attract  the 
overwhelming  attention  for  their  viewpoint 
in  the  general  mass  media  and  especially  in 
the  Christian  Journals  and  media.  To  the 
uninformed,  the  impact  of  that  anti-Israel 
— and  in  some  cases  anti-Jewish — publicity 
has  been  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  mono- 
lithic, or  at  least  a  majority.  Christian  senti- 
ment that  opposes  the  reunification  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Israeli  sovereignty.  The  recent 
UN  Security  Council  debate  undoubtedly 
has  reinforced  that  impression,  especially 
since  the  Jordanian  representative  cited  a 
whole  range  of  Christian  spokesmen — from 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches — as  being  uniformly  Identified 
with  the  Muslim  position.  (The  Muslim  posi- 
tion calls  for  the  return  of  East  Jerusalem 
to  Muslim  control,  which  was  established 
In  1948  in  the  wake  of  the  Jordanian  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  violation  of 
the  1947  UN  Partition  Plan.) 

The  frank  Intent  of  this  document  is  to 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  a  substantial  and 
growing  body  of  respected  and  responsible 
Christian  leadership  whose  positive  sym- 
pathies toward  Israel  deserve  to  be  taken 
into  as  serious  account  as  those  other  Chris- 
tian voices  who  have  been  more  vocal  and 
aggressive  in  advocating  their  anti-Israel 
positions.  This  leadership  covers  a  broad 
range  of  the  Christian  communities — aca- 
demic and  intellectuals;  seminaries,  colleges 
and  universities;  clergy;  religious  teachers 
and  nuns;  theologians;  committed  Christian 
laymen  and  writers  and  editors  of  Christian 
journals. 

At  least  five  major  Issues  emerge  In  this 
survey  which  conunand  a  consensus  on  the 
part  of  these  Christian  leaders: 

( 1 )  They  oppose  any  possible  interna- 
tionalization or  division  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
grounds  that  internationalization  has  never 
worked  and  would  not  be  a  viable  solution 
since  both  Jordan  and  Israel  adamantly  op- 
pose the  plan.  They  share  a  widespread  con- 
viction that  Israel  should  have  complete  con- 
trol of  the  unified  city  of  Jerusalem  for  his- 
toric reasons  ("it  is  peculiarly  and  uniquely 
significant  to  the  Jewish  people  as  to  no 
other  people  in  the  world")  as  well  as  for 
practical  reason  ("they  are  proving  respon- 
sible trustees  as  is  not  liekly  true  of  any 
other  group.")  They  encourage  further  crea- 
tive efforts  by  Israeli  leaders  to  provide  for 
"special  (jurisdictional)  arrangements"  for 
Arab  areas  of  Jeusalem.  Several  expressed 
the  fear  that  an  internationalization  plan 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  ortroops  from 
atheistic  countries  which  could  hardly  serve 
the  positive  Interests  of  any  religious  com- 
munity in  the  Holy  City. 

(2)  They  applaud  the  behavior  of  Israel 
with  respect  to  the  holy  places,  characteriz- 
ing It  as  "exemplary."  Israel  has  already 
achieved  the  main  purpooes  of  international- 
ization which  la  to  provide  protection  and 
free  access.  A  Brazilian  Catholic  priest,  who 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  House  of 
Deputies,  proposed  "the  Internationalization 
of  all  holy  places  within  the  Israeli  capital — 
Jerusalem;  a  proposal  which  U  now  being 
actively  explored  by  the  Israel  government 
with  Vatican,  World  Council,  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox, and  Muslim  offlclala. 
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( 3 )  They  deny  categorically  recent  accusa- 
tions that  Israel  has  been  "suffocating"  the 
Christian  and  Muslim  populations  in  Jeru- 
salem and  In  Israel.  Christians  living  in  Is- 
rael for  many  years  declare  that  such 
charges  do  not  coincide  with  the  true  situa- 
tion. While  there  has  been  Christian  Arab 
emigration,  this  is  not  a  current  phenome- 
non, since  it  has  existed  at  least  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  In  fact,  they  state,  the  contrary 
Is  true:  since  the  end  of  1948,  the  Christian 
and  Muslim  population  of  Israel  has  more 
than  doubled.  They  also  report  that  the  exo- 
dus from  Jerusalem  Is  far  less  than  that  of 
the  actual  exodus  of  many  Arab  Christians 
from  Arab  Countries.  They  describe  as  "false" 
the  charge  that  Israel  Is  "abolishing  Jerusa- 
lem's Christian  character."  and  testify  that 
"the  Israeli  authorities  do  not  hinder  us  In 
accomplishing  our  mission."  Finally,  they 
as.sert  that  Western  Christian  churches  re- 
ceive their  Information  from  sources  that 
are  mainly  Arab  and  therefore  "it  is  under- 
standable how  the  presentation  of  this 
problem  is  influenced." 

(4)  They  conclude  that  the  housing  pro- 
grams in  East  Jerusalem  are  "legitimate  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Israeli  government" 
to  renew  slum  areas  of  the  City  and  to  re- 
house Arabs  and  Jews  in  new  dwellings.  The 
development  plans  are  In  no  sense  designed 
to  oust  the  Arabs  nor  to  "suffocate"  the 
Christian  and  Muslim  populations.  Nor  do 
they  believe  that  the  building  plans  on  the 
outskirts  of  Jerusalem  would  diminish  the 
sanctity  of  Jerusalem,  any  more  than  "mod- 
ern building  plans  for  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington. DC,  would  deprive  the  White  House 
and  the  area  around  it  of  their  historic 
meaning."  (Msgr.  John  M.  Oesterreicher) . 

(4)  Of  especial  importance  are  the  state- 
ments of  various  Christian  theologians  who. 
for  the  first  time,  affirmed  that  no  theologi- 
cal reasons  exist  for  opposing  the  return  of 
Jerusalem  to  Jewish  sovereignty.  While  evan- 
gelical Christians  have  acknowledged  in  the 
past  that  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  Jerusalem  represented  the  fulfillment 
of  Biblical  prophecies,  the  declarations  by 
Father  Karl  Rahner,  one  of  the  most  authori- 
tative Catholic  theologians,  and  by  Father 
Marcel  Dubois.  Dominican  philosopher  in  Is- 
rael, among  others,  were  precedent-setting 
and  of  potentially  great  Importance  for  the 
future  of  Chrlsian  theological  understand- 
ing of  Israel.  "I  cannot  see  that  the  return 
of  Jerusalem  to  Israel  constitutes  a  real 
theological  problem  for  a  Christian  such  that 
reasons  of  faith  would  compel  him  to  oppose 
the  return,"  Father  Rahner  has  written. 
Against  the  background  of  declarations  of 
Church  Fathers  in  the  first  four  centuries, 
medieval  polemicists,  and  the  F>apal  state- 
ments to  Theodor  Herzl.  founder  of  Zionism, 
all  of  whom  regarded  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem as  God's  punishment  of  the  Jews, 
Father  Rahner's  statement  and  those  of 
other  Christian  theologians  writing  in  these 
terms  assume  especial  significance. 

An  individual  but  significant  view  was  ex- 
pressed by  Father  M.  Nobre,  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  member 
of  the  Brazilian  House  of  Deputies,  when  he 
urged  Pope  Paul  to  move  "to  establish  dip- 
lomatic ties  with  Israel."  calling  that  "the 
desire  of  all  Catholics  the  world  over."  Five 
other  Brazilian  deputies  expressed  full  soli- 
darity with  the  priest's  views. 

In  sum.  it  Is  our  hope  that  the  study  and 
wide  dissemination  of  these  statements  will 
contribute  to  a  balance  and  perspective  in 
the  mounting  discussions  over  the  status  of 
Jerusalem,  resulting  In  the  avoidance  of  in- 
vective and  (be  searching  out  of  solutions 
that  will  reconcile  Muslims,  Christians,  and 
Jews  and  one  to  another.  For  that  Is  what 
Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Peace,  ultimately  1» 
all  about — Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum,  Na- 
tional Director  of  Interreligious  Affairs, 
American  Jewish  Committee,  October,  1971. 
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INTKRNATIONAI. 
VATICAK  POSITION  ON  JEBtTSALXM  FIRM 

VA-ncAN  Cmr,  October  5,  lfl71. — A  spokes- 
man for  the  Vatican's  Secretariat  of  State  de- 
clared here  this  weekend  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  Holy  See's  position  on  the 
question  of  Jerusalem  since  the  Pope's  speech 
on  this  Issue  June  21.  The  Pope  on  that  oc- 
casion called  for  the  granting  of  an  Inter- 
national status  to  the  holy  places  In  Jeru- 
salem. Vatican  circles  have  since  explained 
that  this  suggestion  Is  different  from  inter- 
nationalizing the  city.  The  latter,  they  noted, 
is  a  strictly  political  matter  while  the  former 
Is  a  Juridical  one.  The  Vatican's  announce- 
ment was  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit 
to  Rome  by  Msgr.  Plo  LAghi,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  in  Jerusalem.  The  Catholic  prelate 
bad  consulted  here  with  the  Vatican's  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  other  high  officials  on 
what  the  Catholic  Church's  reaction  should 
be  to  the  recent  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  on  Jerusalem  and  Israel's 
reaction  to  it.   (Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency) 

GREAT   BRITAIN 
CITRISTIAN  ATriTUDBS  ON  JEWS  AND  JUDAISM 

•A  City  at  Unity  In  Itself"— A  plea  for  the 
present  administration  of  Jerusalem  was 
made  by  C.  Witton-Davies,  Angellcan  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  in  the  course  of  a  review, 
in  the  London  Catholic  Weekly,  The  Tablet, 
7  August  1971,  of  the  new  book  by  Dr.  Walter 
Znder,  Israel  and  the  Holy  Places  of  Christen- 
dom (London.  Weldenfeld  and  Nicolson) .  The 
Archdeacon  writes: 

For  the  present,  Jerusalem  as  the  rest  of 
the  Holy  Land,  is  united  and  open  to  all 
comers,  as  had  not  been  the  caae  since  1948 
before  the  June  War  of  1967.  Jews,  Christi- 
ans and  Muslims  can  approach  their  sanctu- 
aries freely  and  conduct  their  respective  re- 
ligious ceremonies  there.  Externally  at  aU 
events  Jerusalem  Is  again  a  city  at  unity  in 
itself,  as  It  had  been  up  to  1948,  after  which 
it  was  divided  by  the  no  man's  land  that 
ended  the  war  follovring  the  termination  of 
the  British  Mandate.  Beneath  the  surface 
there  remain  divisions  and  suspicions,  but  no 
one  in  their  senses  wishes  to  see  a  return  to 
the  pre-l9e7  divided  State.  Ttoe  Jerusalem 
municipality  is  well  administered  under  the 
mayoralty  of  Teddy  Kollek,  who  has  earned 
great  respect  and  even  affection  from  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike.  No  other  seems  likely  to 
achieve  such  a  measure  of  cooi>eratlon  as  he 
can  claim  to  have  achieved.  His  administra- 
tion is  fair  to  all  alike  who  will  respect  the 
rules  and  conform  to  civic  normalities. 

It  is  difficult,  If  not  impossible,  to  say  any- 
thing about  Jerusalem  or  about  any  part  of 
Terra  Sancta  that  cannot  he  construed  as  po- 
litically biased  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
opinions  must  be  expreeeed,  whatever  the 
liazard.  So  I  say,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  three  pilgrimages  since  the 
June  War  of  19«7  as  well  as  oyer  live  years' 
residence  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Brit- 
ish Mandate  and  half  m  dozen  visits  during 
the  years  of  mUitary  partition,  that  the  pres- 
ent has  within  It  the  seeds  of  a  Just  and 
lasting  settlement  of  the  many  problems  in- 
herited from  the  {last. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

BRAZILIAN  DIPUTIES  TTROE  VATICAN  TO  ESTABLISH 

DIPUSMATtC  RELATIONS  WITH  ISRAEL 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  August  9. — Six  members  of 
the  Brazilian  House  of  Deputies  of  both  the 
government  and  opposition  parties  have 
•sked  the  Vatican  to  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Israel.  They  also  proposed  Inter- 
nationaliaatlon  of  the  hrty  places  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  deputies  took  that  stand  at  a 
fecial  session  of  the  House  In  BrazllU  which 
was  dedicated  to  Israel  In  oonnectlon  wltb 
the  transfer  of  the  laraeU  Embtmy  from  Rio 
to  BrasUla.  One  of  tlie  deputies,  a  memlMr 
of  MDB  and  a  Catholic  priest,  Mr.  Ifobi*. 
praised  Israel's  "poliUcal  and  admlnlstraUT* 
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form  of  humanitarian  soctallsm"  and  the 
"vcduntary  kibbutz  system  which  character- 
ises the  State's  progress."  Emphasizing  that 
the  anniversary  of  Ivael'a  creation  mm  "a 
great  date  In  wc«'ld  history,"  the  prdate 
warned  against  "increased  anti-Jewish  ac- 
tivities around  the  world"  and  censured  the 
Catholic  Church  for  maintaining  "until  not 
long  ago"  anti-Jewish  expressions  in  prayer 
books.  He  also  criticized  CHiristians  "who  un- 
der the  pretext  of  serving  God,"  were  spur- 
ring "furious  anti-Semitism."  He  urged  Pope 
Paul  to  move  to  establish  diplomatic  ties 
with  Israel,  calling  that  "the  desire  of  all 
Catholics  the  world  over."  He  also  proposed 
internationalization  of  all  holy  places  "with- 
in the  Israeli  capital — Jerusalem."  At  the 
same  session,  the  other  five  deputies  ex- 
pressed full  solidarity  with  the  prelate's 
speech. 

ISRAEL 

ITie  following  stcay  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 26.  1971  issue  of  Maariv. 

"Church  leaders  reject  request  to  sign  a 
petition  to  the  VJS.  concerning  the  'Judaiza- 
tion' of  Jerusalem." 

Moslem  public  figures  in  East  Jerusalem, 
recently  met  with  Church  leaders  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  asked  that  they  sign  the  petition  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.  on  the 
subject  of  "Judaization  of  Jerusalem."  The 
Church  leaders  rejected  the  suggestion  for 
various  reasons. 

Jordanian  authorities  sponsored  several 
meetings  between  Moslem  personalities  and 
Church  leaders  to  convince  them  to  take  the 
same  stand  as  they,  on  the  eve  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  discussion  regarding  the  uni- 
fication of  Jerusalem. 

It  became  known  that  most  of  these  meet- 
ings, seven  in  number,  were  held  with  Cath- 
olic priests.  During  these  meetings  the  Mos- 
lems made  It  clear  that  the  silence  of  both 
Christians  and  Moslem  public  figures  of  East 
Jerusalem  will  be  interpreted  as  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  unification  of  the  city,  and  so 
they  have  a  "public  obligation"  to  voice  their 
opinions. 

All  the  priests  that  met  with  the  Moslem 
leaders  preferred  to  listen  to  the  claims 
raised  before  them.  As  for  taking  a  stand  on 
the  issue,  the  priests  claimed  that  they  are 
In  Jerusalem  to  live  here,  and  political  mat- 
ters concerning  the  city,  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  Church  centers. 

CHRISTIAN    ARABS    SPZAK    OP    ISRAEL    AS    rXTL- 
FILLKB    PROPHECT 

Jerusalem  I>osr. — Two  Christian  Arabs 
yesterday  voiced  apparent  support  of  tbe 
fimdamentaUst  belief  that  the  ebt&blista- 
ment  of  Israel  Is  the  fulfillment  of  biblical 
prophecy.  The  pair  were  speaking  at  the 
third  session  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference 
on  Biblical  Prophecy  at  Blnyenei  Ha'ooma. 

Mr.  Fouad  Sakhnlnl,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  In  Nazareth,  noted  that  politics  had 
caused  a  division  of  opinion  among  Christian 
Arabs  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of  his  own 
view,  he  said:  "We  Christian  Arabs  believe 
In  prophecy  with  Justice,  recognizing  the 
rights  of  Jews  and  the  rights  of  Arabs." 

Mr.  Sakhnlnl  said  that  Moslem  Arabs  com- 
pletely reject  the  Jewish  claim  to  the  land 
as  "political  theology."  "The  Jews  claim 
the  right  to  ft  land  that  was  theirs  2,CK)0 
years  ago.  The  Moslems  claim  that  the  land 
was  theirs  23  yean  ago  (Israel)  and  four 
years  ago  (East  Jerusalem  and  the  adminis- 
tered areas.)  They  ask  who  has  more  right 
to  the  land." 

A  strong  condemnation  of  Arab  hostility 
to  Israel  •was  voiced  by  Mrs.  Jc^n  W.  van 
den  Hoeven,  wife  of  the  warden  of  the  Oar- 
den  Tomb  in  Jerusalem.  Mrs.  van  den  Hoe- 
ven, an  Arab  bom  In  Sudan,  said  she  had 
been  brought  up  by  her  parents  to  hate  and 
despise  Jews.  "Before  1948  It  was  because 
titey  killed  Christ,  even  though  my  parents 
dldnt  eare  a  penny  for  Christ.  After  1948,  the 
reaaon  for  hate  was  because  tbey  stole  part 
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of  the  Arab  land  from  the  Palestinians, 
even  though  my  parents  didn't  care  one  bit 
about  the  Arab  land  or  Palestinians." 

Mrs.  van  den  Hoeven,  most  of  whose  rela- 
tives are  Moslems,  said  that  the  attitude  of 
many  Christian  Arabs  had  been  "tainted" 
by  the  Moslem  majority  among  whom  they 
lived.  "Quite  a  few  Arab  (ChristlMi)  be- 
lievers hate  the  Jews.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  English  and  American  missionaries  who 
dldnt  teach  us  that  to  love  Christ  is  to  deny 
hate.  I  was  born  a  Oreek  Orthodox,  but  I 
have  become  a  Jew  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  must  love  my  brother,  the 
Jew."  Mrs.  van  den  Hoeven  said:  "Ood  has 
given  the  land  to  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
which  is  Isaac  not  Ishmael  (as  the  Moslems 
claim.)" 

christians  in   LSRAFl.  VIEW   THE  JERUSALEM 
DEBATE 

The  following  article  appeared  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Ma'ariv  written  by  Ada  Luclanl  and 
Yoeef  Tzurlel,  reporters  In  Rome  and  Jeru- 
salem: 

"Because  of  the  fact  that  United  Nations 
is  about  to  consider  Its  fate,  we  are  dedi- 
cating this  q>eclal  issue  to  the  city  which, 
for  the  past  400  years,  has  been  the  center 
of  world  history."  Tills  giant  headline  ap- 
pears on  the  Important  Italian  weekly  La 
Espresso,  that  publishes  in  its  latest  issue  a 
special  article  on  Jerusalem  Including  an 
analysis  of  the  city's  history  and  Its  religi- 
ous, social,  political,  economic  and  archi- 
tectural problems. 

In  a  long  article — after  objectively  analyz- 
ing Arab  and  Israeli  viewpoints  pertaining 
to  the  present  and  future  of  the  city — Victor 
Zeigeiman  quotes  (Christians  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  Vatican's  fears  and  accusa- 
tions of  the  "abolition  of  the  Christian 
character"  of  the  Holy  City. 

In  the  opinion  of  Father  Tournay,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Welfare  Organization  "Carltas" 
In  East  Jerusalem,  the  Vatican's  accusations 
"do  not  coincide  with  Hit  true  situation. 
The  Israeli  authorities  do  not  hinder  us  in 
accomplishing  our  mission.  As  to  CbrisUan 
Arab  emigration.  It  is  true  that  three  thou- 
sand Christians  have  left  Jerusalem  in  the 
past  four  years. 

"However,  this  is  not  a  current  phenome- 
non," oontmues  Father  Tournay.  "Christian 
emigration  from  the  Middle  East  has  alway  i 
existed,  at  least  for  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
Christian  emigration  has  always  bee.i 
thought  of  as  more  important  than  the 
Moslem  emigration.  "ITie  Vatican  receives  its 
Information  from  sources  that  are  mainly 
Arab.  Therefore,  it  Is  understandable  how  the 
presentation  of  this  problem  is  Influenced." 

Another  member  of  the  priesthood,  who 
remains  anonymous  also  does  not  think  that 
deliberate  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
"abolition  of  the  Christian  character"  of 
Jerusalem.  "They  do  not  disturb  Jerusalem's 
Christian  character,  but  they  add  Jewish 
character."  he  said.  "The  phenomenon  of 
Christian  emigration  goes  back  many  more 
years  than  the  Israeli  conquest." 

MINIS — IN    AMMAN.   TOO 

Israel  should  not  be  blamed  should  not 
be  blamed  for  all  sins.  On  the  subject  of  the 
mini-skirt,  for  example,  the  same  priest  said : 
"People  say  the  Israelis  caused  minis  to  be 
seen  In  East  Jerusalem,  but  tbey  may  be  seen 
in  Amman  as  well." 

The  Archbishop  Appleton  also  denies  any 
"real  pressure"  upon  Christians  and  be  points 
out  the  economic  motlTatlon  causing  Chris- 
tians to  leave. 

In  the  opinion  of  Father  Jean-Marie  Van 
Kang.  from  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Stephen, 
■■"The  extreme  Arab  viewpoints  are  not  to  be 
taken  to  heart."  He  suggests  an  ideal  solu- 
tion, in  his  opinion,  Tn^fcing  Jerusalem  "a 
free  city,  with  its  status  assured  by  iivtema- 
tional  pledges." 
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HIDDEN    ANTI-SIMmSM 

The  Dominican  Father  Marcel  DuboU 
professor  oT  phlloeophy  at  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity In  Jerusalem,  flrmJy  denies  the  ac- 
cusations against  Israel.  "No  one  speaks  of 
abolishing  Jerusalems  Chrtotlan  character 
AU  this  Is  false.  Where  were  aU  these  sen- 
sitive people  when  the  Jordanians  abolished 
the  Jewish  character  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
when  they  destroyed  the  cemetery  datmg 
hundreds  of  years  back?  No  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  protested  as  the  desecration  went 
on  before  our  very  eyes." 

"In  Israel,  however,  opinions  are  voiced 
against  the  appropriation  of  Arab  lands  In 
East  Jerusalem,"  saya  Father  Dubois  who 
is  critical  of  the  Vatican. 

"If  the  Church  does  not  look  at  Israel  In 
a  Christian  manner,  if  it  does  not  recognize 
theologlceJly.  that  this  nation  has  a  national 
goal  that  can  only  be  fostered  in  Zlon.  then 
it  has  no  right  to  pass  Judgment  on  Israel. 
The  Church  feels  a  bit  paralyzed  because  It 
only  recognizee  the  existence  of  the  wander- 
ing Jew  while  the  Israeli  state  and  nation 
have  no  share  in  its  theology.  There  Is  also 
that  hidden  antlsemltlsm  exist.  ...  We 
would  have  more  right  to  ask  Israel  to  be 
faithful  to  herself,  to  heed  the  Arab  prob- 
lem, which  la  after  all  Israel's  problem  too 
after  we  recognize  Israeli's  right  to  exist." 

"The  Christians  are  leaving  Jerusalem" 

thus  protest  the  Vatican  and  the  Jordanian 
government  once  every  few  months.  If  they 
had  only  made  the  effort  to  check  out  the 
numbers  of  emigrating  Christians  In  the  last 
decade,  or  to  learn  the  facts  from  the  direc- 
tors of  the  churches  them-selves.  who  are 
permanently  situated  In  Jerusalem,  they 
would  have  seen  reality  differently. 

NOT     PERMANENT     AND     ROOTED 

The  emigration  movement  of  Christian 
Arabs  from  Jer\isalem  to  other  lands  did  not 
originate  after  the  Six  Day  War.  The  elders 
of  Christian  communities  charge  that  the 
Christian  population  of  the  city  has  never 
been  permanent  and  rooted.  The  reasons  for 
that  are  mainly  economic.  The  younger  gen- 
eration could  not  fit  Into  the  economic 
framework  and  therefore  left  the  Holy  City 
seeking  new  places  to  live.  Many  times  it  hap- 
pened that  at  an  older  age.  after  saving  up 
money  and  property  or  after  tiring  of  the  way 
of  life  In  other  countries,  those  of  the  young- 
er generation  who  had  left  returned  to  their 
parents'  homes  in  Jerusalem. 

NO     INTERTERENCK 

The  Fathers  of  the  churches  do  not  approve 
of  comparisons  made  between  Israeli  and 
Jordanian  authorities  concerning  East  Jeru- 
salem. They  are  careful  not  to  refer  to  this 
subject  In  official  talks.  But  In  unofficial  talks 
with  Israelis,  they  speak  of  difficulties  put  In 
the  way  of  the  Christian  communities  during 
the  Jordanian  rule  In  order  to  limit  their 
freedom — starting  with  permits  for  building 
through  giving  entrance  permits  to  Christians 
and  Including  setting  up  educational  Insti- 
tutions. 

Only  In  one  field  was  liberalism  shown  by 
the  Jordanian  rule:  they  encouraged  the 
foundation  of  welfare  institutions  by  the 
Christian  communities. 

Since  the  unification  of  Jerusalem,  the 
heads  of  the  churches  benefit  from  a  much 
more  liberal  attitude  than  was  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  Jordanian  rule.  They  can  come  and 
go  from  Israel  more  easily;  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment does  not  Interfere  at  all  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Christian  communities; 
they  are  exempted  from  taxes  if  necessary: 
they  help  them  protect  their  holdings. 
trNmcATTON  or  families 

Apparertly  most  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities have  no  accurate  record  of  births 
and  deaths,  of  emigrations  and  visits  among 
the  members  of  their  communities.  But  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate 
It  appears  that  last  year  its  population 
reached  4.0OO.  That  year  there  were  111  births 
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•nd  34  emigrated.  It  can  be  argued  that 
here  there  is  no  emigration  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  because  the  majority  who  left 
Jerusalem  Joined  their  chUdren  or  parents 
who  are  in  European  countries  and  In  the 
United  States. 

This  proportion  of  emigrants  is  almost 
certainly  the  average  rate  of  goers  and 
comers  among  the  Christian  communities 
In  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate,  there  are  no  other 
figures.  When  governmental  bodies  sought 
to  obtain  details  on  the  movement  of  emi- 
grants from  the  heads  of  the  churches,  they 
were  greeted  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
as  If  these  facta  have  no  significance.  There 
were  those  who  said  that  the  number  of  the 
community   was  more  or  less  constant. 

At  first  Israeli  officials  turned  to  the  heads 
of  Christian  communities,  seeking  details 
and  explanations,  whenever  information  was 
published  by  Vatican  circles  about  Christian 
emigration  from  Jerusalem.  Today  nobody 
takes  the  trouble  to  verify  or  refute  such 
declarations. 

The  first  to  adopt  this  approach  were  pre- 
cisely the  heads  of  the  Christian  commutil- 
ties  themselves.  Afterwards  Israeli  officials 
learned  to  do  the  same.  Today,  they  all  know 
that  pronouncements  and  reality  are  not 
the  same. 

They  know— although  they  don't  say  so 
openly — that  political  considerations  guide 
the  Vatican  and  the  Jordanian  rule  in  their 
declarations.  Therefore,  they  prefer  to  keep 
their  silence,  as  if  nothing  were  said  on  a 
subject  so  well  known  to  them. 

EVANGELICAL    POSITIONS 
THE    rXTTVZE    OP    JERUSALEM 

(By  Dr.   W.  R.  White) 

II  l.s  our  profound  conviction  that  Israel 
Ehould  have  complete  control  of  the  city  of 
Jeru.-jdlem.  It  is  ptrtuUiirly  and  uniquely  sig- 
nificant to  the  Jewish  people  as  to  no  other 
people  In  the  world  They  are  taking  an  in- 
terest in  it  and  are  proving  responsible 
trustees  as  is  not  likely  true  of  any  other 
group. 

The  Mohammedans  have  their  sacred  city 
of  Mecca,  wholly  in  their  hands  as  Is  proper. 
Although  Israel  wrested  a  part  of  Jerusalem 
by  force  from  their  possession.  It  was  previ- 
ously wrested  from  them  by  force  by  the 
same  people  from  whom  they  have  recently 
taken  It. 

To  ir.ternationallze  the  city  Is  not  the  so- 
lution for  any  problems  Involved. 

The  Christian  world  is  profoundly  Inter- 
ested also  in  Jerusalem  but  in  the  main  they 
prefer  that  It  be  kept  In  the  hands  of  Israel. 
They  time  proved  to  be  superior  custodians 
of  the  city  and  Its  sacred  places.  Any  prob- 
lem with  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  similar 
shrines  can  be  remedied  by  the  proper  treaty. 

INTERNATIONALIZATION   OF   JERUSALEM   OPPOSED 
BY    DENOMINATIONAL    LEADER 

(By  Religious  News  Ser\-lce,  June  23,   1971) 

Seattle  (RNS).— Dr.  Arnold  T.  Olson  pres- 
ident of  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  of 
America,  said  here  that  he  Joins  other  evan- 
gelical leaders  In  opposing  a  proposal  that 
Jerusalem  become  an  International  city. 

Dr.  Olson  noted  that  since  1967  the  Israeli 
government  has  shown  wlUingnesa  and  abil- 
ity to  grant  freedom  of  worship  and  freedom 
of  access  to  the  Holy  Places. 

The  president  was  here  for  the  87th  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Church,  coming  to  Seattle  directly  from 
Jerusalem  whre  he  was  keynote  speaker  at  a 
conference  on  Biblical  prophecy. 

In  opposing  internationalization  of  Jeru- 
salem. I>r.  Olson  said  the  Israeli  government 
had  been  "open"  in  Its  rule  of  Jerusalem  He 
also  argued  that  internationalizing  of  clUes 
has  always  failed.  There  are  no  humani- 
tarian problems  In  Jerusalem  and  there  are 
"signs  of  Israel  Improving  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  Arab  people."  he  added. 

A    DECLARATION    ON    THK    STATUS    OF   JERUSALEM 

We,  the  undersigned  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, committed   to  the  Integrity  of  Jeru- 
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salem.  the  Holy  City,  as  the  birthplace  of 
our  faith,  want  to  commend  the  State  of 
Israel  for  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  it 
has  protected  Christian  places  and  people 

Taking  note  that,  throughout  historv 
Jerusalem  has  never  been  the  capital  of  ANT 
people  except  for  the  Jewish  people  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  since  the  Six  Day 
War,  all  people  are  free  to  worship  in  the 
place  of  their  choice,  unlike  the  situation 
that  pertained  during  the  period  1948-1967 

The  unity  of  Jerusalem  must  be  preserved 
at  all  costs;  internationalization  an  Idea 
Which  has  never  worked  in  hlstoVy.  would 
not  be  a  viable  solution. 

Dr.  Arnold  T.  Olson,  president  of  the 
E;  angelical  Free  Church  of  America 

Dr.  Harold  J.  Flckett.  Jr.,  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Van  Nuys,   Calif 

T'H^'",i?''"  ^  Walvoord,  president,  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary.  '-«"»aa 

Dr.  O.  Douglas  Young,  president,  Ameri- 
can  Insutute   of   Holy  Land   Studies.  Jeru- 

Dr.  Myron   F.   Boyd,  member  of  Board  of 

Ch,^r?h  w,  ^°"^T  *'""'<=*■  P«e  Methodist 
Church.  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

of^/f"*""  Warwick  Montgomery,  professor 
of  History  of  Christian  Thought  Trinltv 
Evangelical  Divinity  School,  Deerfield    HI 

Jerusalem.  Israel,  June  17,   1971. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  signers 
speak  In  their  own  name  and  not  necessarily 
^^!^r^  organizations  or  Institutions  to 
July  27.  i77r^  attached.  Evangelical  Beacon, 
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(The  Reverend  Karl  Rahner.  Roman  Catholic 
Theologian,  September  24,  1971) 
Is  Jerusalem  part  of  Christian  Dogma'' 
Once  again   the  United   Nations   Security 
Council    debates    the    sutus    of    Jerusalem 
Once  again  the  City  of  Peace  is  a  city  of  con- 
troversy.  And  once  again  Jews  will  wonder 
What  Christians  really  think  about  Jewish 
sovereignty  over  the  Old  City  for  the  first 
time  since  the  decades  fcUowlng  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus. 

In  the  middle  ages.  ChrlsUan  polemicists 
regularly  proved  that  the  Jews  had  been  re- 
jected by  God,  by  pointing  to  the  dcsiiuction 
Of  the  Temple  and  the  passage  of  Jerusalem 
into  non- Jewish  hands.  Many  J2v/s  hearing 
In  their  minds  the  echos  of  those  old  de- 
bates and  recognlaing  how  difficult  it  Is  to 
uproot  the  stereotypes  of  centuries,  will  won- 
der If.  somehow,  those  old  attitudes  are  not 
still  around. 

The  Papacy  has  only  intensified  such 
rumination.  Last  May,  the  official  Vatican 
publication,  "Observatore  Romano."  spoke  of 
the  "Judaizatlon  of  Jerusalem  at  the  expense 
of  the  non- Jewish  population"  Last  June 
the  Pope  spoke  to  the  College  of  Cardinals 
about  Jerusalem's  "mysterious  destiny"  and 
called  for  the  Internationalization  of  the 
city.  Why?  Why  had  20  yeans  of  Jordanian 
rule  produced  no  such  statement? 

As  a  professional  theologian,  I  felt  that  It 
might  be  possible  to  clear  up  one  aspect  of 
the  problem:  is  control  of  Old  Jerusalem  a 
theological  matter  for  contemporarv  Roman 
Catholicism?  I  therefore  wrote  to  Fr.  Karl 
Rahner,  generally  recognized  as  the  greatest 
living  Catholic  theologian  and  the  Intellec- 
tual father  of  Vatican  Council  II.  I  asked 
him  if  the  old  notloiia  about  Jerusalem  were 
to  be  found  in  modern  Catholic  llt.erature 
and,  more  important,  what  his  teaching  on 
this  topic  was.  His  answer  Is  as  notable  for 
his  directness  and  lack  of  equivocation  as  It 
should  be  useful  In  clarifying  the  CathoUc 
theological  status  of  Jerusalem.  And  at  the 
end  of  his  letter,  please  note,  he  extends  his 
discussion  to  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  State  of  Israel  as  a  whole.  Fr.  Rahner 
has  given  permission  to  publish  his  letter. 
The  translation  Is  by  Henry  Schwarzsctolld. 
Eugene  B.  Borowltz; 
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In  response  to  your  question,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  following  comments: 

1 1 )  I  have  never  given  close  consideration 
to  the  problem  of  the  renewed  sovereignty 
cf  Israel  over  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  I 
can  therefore  only  make  a  few  general  re- 
marks. For  the  same  reason.  I  cannot  point 
to  the  literature  on  this  subject.  I  assume, 
however,  that  this  literature.  Insofar  as  it 
exists,  is  referred  to  In  the  "Frelburger 
Rundbrlef."  with  which  you  are  surely  fa- 
miliar. It  may  also  be  appropriate  to  refer 
10  Msgr.  Oesterrelcher's  commentary  on  the 
declaration  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
•  Nostra  aetate,"  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
Council  Commentaries,  which  are  part  of 
the  Lexicon  of  Theology  and  Church,  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  background  of  this 
question  more  fully 

(2)  I  do  not  know  what  reasons  might 
have  prompted  Pope  Paul  VI  to  support  the 
internationalization  of  Jerusalem.  I  should 
have  to  restudy  the  relevant  declarations, 
but  I  do  not  have  them  at  hand  now.  I 
gather  that  you  know  them  well.  Among  the 
reasons  that  are  at  least  objectively  possible 
I  can  think  only  of  the  desire  for  a  peace- 
ful compromise  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  and  the  opinion  that  the  "holy 
places"  of  Christianity  could  best  be  safe- 
guarded In  this  manner.  One  may  differ 
about  the  welghtlness  of  these  reasons,  but 
they  should  be  Judged  calmly  and  objec- 
tively. In  any  case,  they  do  not  In  my  opin- 
ion comprise  a  real  theological  problem. 

(3)1  cannot  see  that  the  return  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  Israel  constitutes  a  real  theological 
problem  for  a  Christian  such  that  reasons 
of  faith  would  compel  him  to  oppose  the  re- 
turn. Christians  once  conducted  crusades 
out  of  an  historically  conditioned  mentality 
which  Is  not,  however,  identical  with  the 
true  nature  of  Christianity.  After  the  cru- 
sades. Christians  accepted  the  domination  by 
Mohammedan  peoples  and  states  as  a  fact, 
without  being  prompted  by  their  faith  to 
undo  the  fact.  I  therefore  do  not  accept  the 
notion  that  Christians  ought  to  oppose,  on 
grounds  of  faith,  the  Israeli  sovereignty  over 
Jerusalem,  especially  since  Christians  are 
well  aware  of  the  ties  by  which  the  people  of 
the  New  Covenant  are  spiritually  connected 
to  the  Tribe  of  Abraham  (Nostra  aetate  4). 
I  believe  that  Christian  dogmatic  reasons 
would  be  grounds  for  opposing  this  sover- 
eignty only  If  there  were  a  decisive  objec- 
tion on  theological  grounds  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a  Jewish  state  (which  sees  Itself 
as  a  political,  not  a  theological,  datum).  But 
I  am  not  awtire  of  such  objections  or  of 
such  a  theological  problem  that  Christians 
have  Intensively  considered  In  theological 
terms.  (From  Shvxa,  a  Journal  of  Jewish 
responsibility.) 

Atlanta,  September  10. — The  National 
Coalition  of  American  Nuns  today  called  for 
continuation  of  Jerusalem  under  Israeli  con- 
trol In  a  statement  Issued  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  2.000  member  body,  the  Coali- 
tion opposed  "any  possible  internatlonallza- 
tl'^nnf  the  Holy  City." 

Tlie  statement  continued,  "Jews  have  al- 
wavs  been  In  Jerusalem.  It  Is  their  spiritual 
home  and  the  dally  prayer  of  the  Jewish 
people  voices  their  enduring  historic  rela- 
tion to  the  city.  Further,  Israel  has  rebuilt 
Jeru.salem  pouring  Into  It  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  more  especially,  untold  human  re- 
sources. Jerusalem  Is  now  available  to  all 
faiths  and  never  before  have  the  holy  places 
been  so  protected  and  maintained." 

The  National  Coalition  of  American  Nuns 
is  organized  to  study,  speak  and  work  for 
foclal  Justice.  lu  Executive  Council  met  In 
Atlanta  during  the  Leadership  meeting  of 
Women  Religious,  September  5th-10th. 

text  of  statement  on  JERUSALEM  BY  EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COALITION 
OF  AMERICAN  NUNS 

The  National  Coalition  of  American  Nuns 
cpresses    strong    support    for    the    current 
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status  of  Jerusalem  under  Israeli  control.  We 
oppose  any  possible  Internationalization  of 
the  Holy  City.  Jews  have  always  been  In 
Jerusalem.  It  Is  their  spiritual  home  and  the 
dally  prayer  of  the  Jewish  people  voices  their 
enduring  historic  relation  to  the  city.  Fur- 
ther, Israel  has  rebuilt  Jerusalem  pouring 
Into  It  millions  of  dollars  and  more  especially, 
untold  human  resources.  Jerusalem  is  now 
available  to  all  faiths  and  never  before  have 
the  holy  places  been  so  protected  and  main- 
tained. 

JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN     STUDIES     DIRECTOR     ACCUSES 
JORDANIAN    BISHOPS 

(By  NC  News  Service,  Apr.  22,  1971) 

South  Orange,  N.J. — Jordanian  bishops 
grossly  misrepresented  Israeli  plans  for  Jeru- 
salem in  their  recent  letter  to  Pope  Patil  VI, 
charged  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Judaeo-Chrlstlan  Studies  here. 

Msgr.  John  M.  Oesterrelcher,  who  heads 
the  Institute  at  Seton  Hall  University,  said 
he  found  It  difficult  to  take  the  bishops'  ac- 
cusations seriously,  but  felt  compelled  to 
Issue  a  countering  statement  to  clarify  what 
he  called   the  letter's  "various  falsehoods." 

In  their  March  1  letter  the  Jordanian  bis- 
hops urged  the  Pontiff  to  oppose  Israeli  plans 
for  Jerusalem.  They  expressed  fear  that  the 
Holy  City  would  become  a  Hebrew  city,  with 
free  access  denied  to  Christians  and  Moslems, 
unless  action  were  taken  to  preserve  "its  uni- 
versal character  unique  and  sacred  to  all 
mankind." 

Signing  the  letter  were  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Nemeh  Simaan  of  Jerusalem,  who  heads  the 
Latln-rlte  vicariate  In  Amman;  Melklte-rite 
Archbishop  Sabe  Youwakln  of  Petra  and 
Philadelphia,  who  also  lives  in  Amman,  and 
Greek   Orthodox  Bishop   Dlodoros. 

The  three  bishops  told  of  building  plans 
by  Israeli  authorities  "on  the  hills  In  the 
outskirts"  of  Jerusalem  and  proclaimed  that 
such  a  project  would  radically  change  the 
complexion  of  the  Holy  City. 

Msgr.  Oesterrelcher  said  that  their  claim 
Is  like  saying  that  modern  building  plans 
for  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.C..  "would 
deprive  the  White  House  and  the  area 
around   It   of   their  historic   meaning." 

The  monslgnor  said  that  the  bishops' 
"notion  that  the  buildings  to  be  constructed 
In  the  hills  of  Judea  would  turn  the  Old 
City  Into  a  'suffering  ghetto'  sounds  more 
like  a  feverish  expression  or  a  propaganda 
device  than  a  considered  Judgment." 

The  bishops  are  not  content,  however, 
"with  frightening  Pope  Paul  and  the  world 
that  there  will  be  a  new  stream  of  refugees," 
Msgr.  Oesterrelcher  said,  adding: 

"They  also  want  him  and  us  to  believe 
that  the  'Hebrew  Belt'  will  make  free  access 
to  the  Holy  Places  almost  Impossible. 

Their  fears  would  have  some  semblance  of 
rationality.  If  that  "Hebrew  Belt"  was  a  series 
of  military  fortifications  or  a  row  of  police 
stations,  and  not  a  scattering  of  apartment 
houses. 

"Whoever  sold  the  bishops  the  Idea  that 
these  dwellings  will  stop  the  free  flow  of  pil- 
grims must  suffer  from  an  imagination  run 
wild.  What  Interest  could  the  Israelis  have 
In  drying  up  so  formidable  a  source  of  in- 
come as  pilgrimages?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  (Israeli)  Ministry  of  Tourism  uses  every 
available  means  to  encourage  them." 

Msgr.  Oesterrelcher  said  that  "one  could 
simply  write  off  the  bishops'  predictions  as 
highly  emotional,  did  they  not  pass  over  In 
silence  the  fact  that  access  to  the  Holy  Places 
was  greatly  restricted  under  Jordanian  rule." 

Going  further  on  the  question  of  free  ac- 
cess to  Holy  Places,  once  the  Israeli  build- 
ing program  Is  completed,  the  bishops  asked 
the  Pope:  "Can  we  remain  In  silence  con- 
fronted with  such  Injustices  and  such  an 
abuse  of  power?" 

Msgr.  Oesterrelcher  said  he  finds  "such 
rhetoric  totally  unconvincing,  not  to  say  In- 
sincere. 
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"What  I  deplore  most  In  their  letter  is  not 
that  the  bishops  are  alarmists,  which  Is  bad 
enough,  but  that  they  pretend  to  sound  the 
alarm  In  the  name  of  Jestis,"  he  added. 

The  bishops  had  written  that  "As  Jerusa- 
lem Is  entirely  and  actually  occupied  by  Is- 
rael, we  feel  that  we  are  obliged — before  God. 
before  history,  and  before  our  conscience — 
to  raise  the  voice  of  Christ.  .  .  ." 

To  this  the  monslgnor  responded:  "May 
I  be  so  bold  as  to  remind  the  three  bishops 
that  Jesus,  God's  Word  to  all  men,  was  a  Jew. 
not  a  Jordanian.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  that 
in  His  all-embracing  love.  He  will  repeal 
over  them  the  unique  prayer:  'Father,  for- 
give them;  they  know  not  what  they  are  do- 
ing.' " 

PROTESTANT  POSTTIONS 

LONG  ISLAND  BLACK  CLERIC  LAUDS  ISRAEL:    "HAS 

SOMETHING    UNITED   STATES  LOST" 

(By  Charlotte  Ames) 

Long  Island  Press,  September  34,  1971. — 
Israel  appears  to  be  on  Its  way  to  becoming 
the  Promised  Land,  says  a  black  Long  Island 
clergyman. 

The  people  there  "have  something  we  in 
America  have  lost — the  feeling  of  belonging 
and  wanting  to  contribute  to  •  great  ven- 
ture," Is  the  opinion  of  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Holder 
of  Laurelton.  "But  we  can  recapture  It.  We 
must!" 

How? — "First  we  have  to  conquer  our  fear 
of  each  other,  then  get  to  work  eliminating 
our  prejudices  and  then  we  can  begin  to 
change  the  face  of  our  cities,  working  to- 
gether to  upgrade  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  less  fortunate." 

Rev.  Holder,  pastor  of  Dunton  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  Ozone  Park,  la  president 
of  the  Queens  Interfalth  Clergy  Council.  He 
was  among  28  clergymen  and  ct^lege  educa- 
tors from  throughout  the  VS.  chosen  by  the 
American-Israel  Cultural  Foundation  for  a 
study-tour  of  Israel  aimed  at  better  under- 
standing between  Christians  and  Jevrs. 

He  says  he  was  unaware  of  any  discrim- 
ination in  Israel,  and  in  fact  "felt  100  per 
cent  freer  and  safer  than  in  America.  There's 
scarcely  any  crime  In  Israel  and  people  can 
safely  walk  the  streets  in  the  cities  at  night, 
something  we  here  have  lost  the  privilege  of 
doing." 

In  most  parts  of  Israel  black  people  are  a 
rarity,  and  there  were  times  when  young 
mothers  apoliglzed  to  him  because  their 
children  were  so  curious,  he  being  the  first 
black  man  they  had  seen. 

"I  gathered  that  political  leaders  there 
welcomed  black  people  but  dont  particu- 
larly want  them  living  In  group  segregation, 
preferring  them  to  be  dispersed  and  inte- 
grated." he  says.  There  Is  one  community  of 
black  Jews,  mainly  from  America,  and.  In 
Haifa,  he  visited  the  International  Training 
Center  for  Community  Service,  where  some 
1,000  Africans  and  Asians  and  500  Israelis 
study  nutrition  and  basic  education  to- 
gether, the  outsiders  eventually  retiwning  to 
their  homelands  to  teach  others. 

Perhaps  the  moment  Rev.  Holder  feels 
most  thrilled  about  was  a  meeting  with  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  David  Ben  Gurlon.  "He 
told  us  that  for  3.000  yesu^  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  had  been  praying 
for  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  now 
their  prayers  are  being  answered." 

"Our  most  moving  experience,"  he  recalls 
when  we  climbed  to  Masada.  the  mountain 
citadel  where  In  72  A.D.,  rather  than  be  cap- 
tured by  their  Roman  attackers  the  Zealot 
men  slew  their  wives  and  children  and  then 
each  other." 

The  group  met  with  the  mayors  of  many 
communities — Beersheba,  Nazareth,  Haifa, 
among  others;  studied  for  ten  days  at  the 
Hebrew  University  In  Jerusalem — "Intensive 
studies  of  the  development  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  biblically  and  historically,  up  to  the 
present  and  looking  to  the  future,"  visited 
holy   places   dear   to  men  of   many   faiths: 
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spent  a  day  at  the  Iminlgrants  Absorption 
Center  of  Haila.  There,  be  says,  people  live 
for  several  months  after  arriving  in  Israel, 
are  schooled  In  Its  language  and  customs  and 
learn  technical  skills  so  they  can  step  right 
into  a  Job. 

"At  the  center  I  met  an  American  Jewish 
scientist  who  left  the  U.S.  with  his  family 
because  his  daughter  was  on  heroin.  They 
are  happy  there,  and  the  daughter  is  working 
and  enjoying  life  in  a  kibbutz— and  off 
heroin." 

Rev.  Holder  says  he  "never  appreciated 
this  earth  of  ours  so  much  as  after  seeing 
the  deserts  out  of  which  these  remarkable 
people  are  creating  cities. 

"We  need  to  h*ve  this  same  kind  of  dedi- 
cation to  our  country  and  to  improving  our 
communities.  They  are  doing  what  seems 
totally  Impossible,  and  If  we  shared  our 
goods  and  our  talents.  If  each  of  us  sought 
to  contribute  as  these  people  do.  life  here 
would  be  so  much  more  meaningful  for  all 
of  us." 

He  Is  Impressed  with  the  clean  cities — 
"You  don't  8e«  trash  and  dirt  In  the 
streets!" — and  with  the  priority  given  to 
schools  and  education. 

He  believes  that  "Our  society  in  America 
will  become  more  decadent  and  end  In  total 
failure  unless  we  eliminate  dilapidated 
school  buildings,  poor  programming  and 
lack  of  good  teachers  In  black  and  other 
minority  communities. 

"Children  must  receive  the  best  education 
possible  to  bring  out  their  talents  and  con- 
structively build  our  society.""^ 

He  reports  the  Israeli  peopfe  are  "con- 
stantly Improving  their  relationships  with 
the  local  Arab  people  and  Improving  their 
economic  life."  | 

"Its  really  unfortunate,"  ha  says,  "that 
there  Is  this  apparent  hate  by  many  Arab 
heads  of  state  for  Israel,  when  you  consider 
the  fantastic  Job  they  have  done.  I'm  con- 
vinced the  same  thing  could  be  done  In  any 
part  of  the  Mideast,  but  only  if  people  wUl 
learn  to  rid  themselves  of  religious  and  ra- 
cial and  national  bigotry. 

"Prom  what  I  learned  from  both  leading 
Israeli  politicians  and  Arab  leaders  within 
Israel,  the  State  of  Israel  makes  technical 
and  scientific  skills  available  to  those  less 
fortunate,  regardless  of  religion  or  race. 

"I  believe  peace  can  come."  he  concludes, 
"but  only  If  both  sides  negotiate  together." 

CLERIC    BEPORTS    ON'    ISRAEL 

Newark  Sunday  Star-Ledceb.  October  3, 
1971. — Peace  must  be  restored  in  the  Middle 
East  before  Israel  considers  tlie  return  of 
Arab  lands  seized  in  the  six-day  war,  accord- 
ing to  a  prominent  New  Jersey  clergyman 
who  toiu-ed  Israel  for  two  months. 

Rev.  Paul  L.  Stagg.  general  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Churches,  said  Israel 
•  must  always  maintain  a  military  presence 
In  the  former  Arab  land.>.  even  if  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  Arabs. 

"I  doubt,  however,  whether  Israel  would 
give  up  the  Golan  Heights  because  the  kib- 
butz In  the  valley  Just  below  would  be  an 
easy  target  for  the  Arabs." 

Under  Israeli  occupation,  the  Old  City  of 
Jersaleum.  where  most  of  the  religious 
shrines  are  located,  is  easily  accessible  to  per- 
sons of  all  faiths,  he  said,  while  under  Arab 
control  it  was  not. 

"When  it  was  proposed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions that  Jerusalem  become  an  'interna- 
tional city'  the  Arabs  partitioned  It."  he  said. 

After  the  implementation  of  the  1917  Bal- 
four Declaration  in  1948,  in  which  Great 
Britain  offered  Palestine  as  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people,"  the  UN  decided  that 
both  Arabs  and  Jews  had  an  equal  claim  to 
the  area. 

"The  Jews,  "  he  said,  "accepted  this  deci- 
sion, but  the  Arabs  never  did." 

In  reference  to  the  Arab  refugees  who  fled 
Israel    after    the    war.    Rev.    Stagg    asserted. 
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"they  fled  because  of  Arab  propaganda,  not 
Israeli  persecution. 

"The  Arabs  In  Israel  are  living  better  than 
before  the  country  became  a  nation  in  1948. 
They  have  better  homes,  food  and  education. 
The  same  Arabs  who  were  in  control  of  vil- 
lages within  the  Israeli  borders  before  the 
1967  war  are  stUl  In  control  of  them  today." 

Israel,  he  believes,  has  no  desire  to  be  an 
occupying  power.  "The  country's  real  desire 
is  to  affirm  the  lives  of  the  Arab  people  within 
its  borders  as  well  as  Its  own." 

ECUMENICAL  AND  INTEHJIELICIOUS  POSIIIONS 

(Statement  of  Concerned  Christians  Adopted 
at  Emergency  Conference  on  Jerusalem 
and  Israel) 

As  Christians  concerned  about  peace  and 
Justice  for  all  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  we 
wish  to  take  issue  with  recent  statements  In 
the  general  and  church  press  which  speak 
of  the  "Judaization"  of  the  Holy  City  and 
the  "suffocation  "  of  its  Christian  and  Muslim 
population.  These  statements  also  call  for  the 
"internationalization"  of  the  entire  city  as 
a  remedy  for  these  alleged  evils.  Our  piu-pose 
is  to  contribute  to  the  debate  provoked  by 
these  statements  considerations  we  believe 
to  be  essential  to  a  full  and  accurate  per- 
spective on  these  Issues. 

Our  Inquiry  Into  the  question  of  public 
housing  In  the  Old  City  and  environs  has 
convinced  us  that  the  construction  of  these 
buildings  is  a  legitimate  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Israeli  government  to  effectuate  a  re- 
newal of  certain  slum  areas  of  the  City,  to 
rehouse  In  new  apartments  Arabs  from  these 
quarters,  to  provide  living  space  for  a  Jewish 
population  increased  by  Immigration,  and  to 
re-introduce  a  Jewish  presence  Into  the  Old 
City  from  which  it  had  been  forcibly  barred 
alter  the  war  of  1948.  The  development  plans 
are  in  no  sense  designed  to  oust  the  Arabs, 
nor  to  "suffocate"  the  Christian  and  Muslim 
population.  While  we  are  concerned  about 
the  sacred  character  of  the  City,  we  believe 
that  this  housing  is  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  holy  places  to  avoid  the  change  of  dimin- 
ishing the  sanctity  of  the  City. 

We  believe,  further,  that  the  claim  that 
the  Chrlstlan-.\rab  population  Is  dlmlnlsli- 
Ing  in  Israel  Is  incorrect.  Since  the  end  of 
the  1948  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  Christian  and 
Muslim  population  of  Israel  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  trickle  of  Christian  emigration 
has  not  affected  this  upward  trend.  In  Jeru- 
salem, the  non-Jewish  total  (Christian  and 
Muslim)  has  Increased  steadily  In  the  last 
three  years.  The  question  of  emigration 
should  be  Judged  In  contrast  with  the  ac- 
tual exodus  of  many  Arab  Chrlsitans  from 
Arab  countries,  particularly  from  Lebanon 
and  Egypt. 

It  Is  apparent  to  us  that  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  entire  City  of  Jerusalem  is  no 
longer  a  viable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
conserving  the  peace,  security  and  sacred 
character  of  the  City  and  its  Holy  places. 
Since  both  Israel  ard  Jordan  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  plan,  it  Is  unworkable.  Fur- 
ther, the  behavior  of  the  government  of 
Israel  with  respect  to  the  Holy  places  has 
been  exemplary.  It  has  achieved-  the  main 
purpose  of  internationalization,  which  is  to 
provide  protection  and  free  access — the  chief 
goal  of  religious  groups — and  therefore  must 
be  considered  a  political  rather  than  a  re- 
ligious concern.  We  recall  with  regret  that  no 
Christian  bodies  or  national  governments  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  denial  of  access  for 
all  Jews,  or  for  Christians  and  Muslims  In 
Israel,  to  their  holy  places  during  the  Jor- 
danian administration  of  the  Old  City.  The 
same  can  be  said  about  the  desecration  of 
cemetaries  and  synagogues  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

Should  Jerusalem  be  internationalized  at 
this  point  in  history?  The  internationalizing 
body  (the  United  Nations)  now  includes  a 
large  proportion  of  officially  atheistic  coun- 
tries, or  countries  with  no  interest  In  or  ties 
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to  the  holy  places  of  Christianity.  Judaism, 
or  Islam.  Internationalization  has  never 
worked  and  the  world  has  had  Its  All  of 
divided  cities.  Both  alternatives,  interna- 
tionalization and  division,  are  undesirable. 

There  are  many  other  possible  formulas, 
short  of  Internationalization  of  the  city, 
which  would  better  serve  the  aim  of  pro- 
tecting the  holy  places.  We  believe  that  the 
choice  of  the  best  method  should  be  left  to 
negotiations  carried  on  at  the  peace  table  be- 
tween Israel  and  Arab  countries.  At  that 
point  the  Christian  churches,  synagogues  and 
mosques  can  voice  their  opinions  as  to  the 
particular  needs  of  their  communities  and 
properties  in  the  area. 

We  are  encouraged  by  such  creative  efforts 
as  those  already  initiated  by  Israeli  officials 
with  Christian  ecumenical  and  Arab  civic 
leaders  for  special  Jurisdictional  arrange- 
ments over  the  holy  places  and  in  Arab  areas 
of  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  we  regret 
all  interventions  that  fall  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  political  rights  and  sovereignty  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

(The  signers  of  this  statement  speak  In 
their  own  name  and  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent organizations  or  Institutions  to  which 
they  are  attached.) 

SignatOTies 

Rev.  Karl  Baehr,  Garden  City  Community 
Church,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Claire  H  Bishop,  Editor  of  Jesus  and 
Israel. 

Father  John  G.  Donohue.  Cathollc-Jewlsh 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  A.  Roy  Eckhardt.  Professor  of  Religion, 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Rev.  Nancy  Forsberg,  The  Clergy  Associa- 
tion of  Union,  New  Jersey. 

Father  Edward  H.  Flannery.  Institute  of 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  Studies,  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity. South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Dr  Charles  Prltsch,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Literature,  Princeton 
Iheologlcal  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  William  Harter,  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Margaretvllle.  New  York. 

Sister  Katherlne  Hargrove,  ManhattanvlUe 
College,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Lester  Klnsolvlng.  Episcopalean  Col- 
umnist. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dr,  Andre  Lacocque,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Franklin  Llttell,  President,  Christians 
Concerned  for  Israel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Msgr.  John  Oesterrelcher,  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
Studies,  Seton  Hall  University.  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Bernhard  E.  OUon.  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  New  York  City. 

Father  John  T.  Pawlikowskl,  Catholic 
Theological  Union  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Sister  Donna  Purdy,  Institute  of  Judeo- 
Chrtstian  Studies.  Seton  Hall  University, 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Abbot  Leo  Rudloff,  Benedictine  Monk,  Ver- 
mont 

Father  John  B  Sheerln,  C.S.P.,  The  Cath- 
olic World.  New  York  City. 

Dr  EUvyn  Smith.  Temple  University,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Sister  Rase  Tlierlng,  Institute  of  Judeo- 
Christlan  Studies,  Seton  Hall  University. 
South  Orange.  New  Jersey. 

Sister  Ann  Patrick  Ware.  A.sslstant  Direc- 
tor. Committee  on  Faith  and  Order,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  New  York  City. 

Dr  George  Williams.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Dr  Michael  Zelk.  Marymount  College.  New 
York  City. 

srATEMENT  BY  PROF  FRANKLIN  LrTTELL.  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  CHRISTIANS  CONCERNED  FOR  ISRAEL" 
AT  PRESS  CONFERENCE  ON  JERUSALEM.  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  JCNE   10,  1971 

Four  years  ago  the  relationship  between 
Christians  and  Jews  suffered  a  severe  shock. 
Just  twenty-five  years  after  the  destruction 
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of  European  Jewry  a  "Second  Holocaust"  was 
threatened:  for  the  third  time  in  two  decades 
the  Jews  of  Israel  were  facing  a  massive  as- 
sault, announced  on  enemy  radio  and  In 
battle  conunands  as  a  Holy  War  to  kill  the 
Jews.  By  a  providential  combination  of 
courage  and  fighting  skill,  that  disaster  was 
averted. 

But  when  the  little  nation  was  saved, 
Jewish  leaders  realized  with  grave  emotional 
and  Intellectual  shock  that  with  Vs  ol  the 
world's  Jewish  population  already  murdered 
in  Christendom  another  major  sector  might 
have  been  wiped  out  In  a  Muslim  Jihad  with- 
out any  significant  action  by  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  It.  Worst  of  all,  where 
some  of  us  sat — after  forty  years  of  appar- 
ently meaningful  Interfalth  discussion  and 
cooperation — the  crisis  was  met  by  a  thun- 
derous silence  In  the  churches.  Such  was  the 
apparent  lack  of  concern  In  the  Christian 
churches!  A  statement  even  appeared  under 
date  of  7  July  1967,  In  the  name  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  which  talked  of  the  continuing 
tensions  in  the  Middle  Eeast  without  even 
mentioning  any  of  the  most  Important  fac- 
tors: 1)  Christendom's  guilt  for  the  Holo- 
caust. 2)  The  prostitution  of  Islam  in  the 
threatened  crusade  against  the  Jews,  3)  The 
Soviet  Union's  complicity  In  the  attack, 
through  heavy  financing  and  arming  of  the 
aggressors. 

Today  the  public  Is  more  aware,  after  the 
show  trials  In  Russia,  of  the  way  In  which 
Marxist  governments  are  tied  up  with  po- 
litical antl-Semltlsm.  But  to  some  of  us, 
who  are  Christians — and  not  Marxists  or 
Muslims — the  moral  Insensibility  and  theo- 
logical wTong-headedness  of  the  churches  has 
focused  attention.  Since  the  "Six  Day  War" 
there  have  been  several  striking  develop- 
ments, indicating  how  a  growing  number  of 
people  of  the  churches  is  aware  that  our 
whole  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
the  church  to  the  Jewish  people  must  be 
changed. 

There  Is  the  Wayne  State  University  Proj- 
ect on  the  Church  Struggle  and  the  Holo- 
caust, now  going  Into  Its  third  year  of  re- 
search and  writing  among  Christian  and 
Jewish  scholars  of  different  academic  dis- 
ciplines. Men  like  Eberhard  Bethge,  William 
Niemoeller.  Emll  Packenhelm,  Ell  Wlesel, 
John  Conway,  Gordon  Zahn,  Uriel  Tal,  etc. 
are  working  together  In  this  effort  to  master 
the  lessons  of  the  recent  past.  There  Is  the 
Seminar  on  the  Holy  Land  in  American 
Thought  and  Literature,  Jointly  taught  by 
Prof.  Robert  Handy  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  Prof.  Moshe  Davis  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary.  There  is  a  very  vigor- 
ous Working  Party  of  10  Catholic  theologians 
and  10  Protestant  theologians,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  going  Into  Its  third  year  of  work; 
the  theme — "Israel:  the  People,  the  Land,  the 
State  "  Within  the  last  six  months  several 
hundreds  have  Joined  a  movement — "Chris- 
tians Concerned  for  Israel" — which  reflects 
a  growing  concensus  among  Christians  that 
Just  as  Antl-Semltlsm  Is  the  litmus  test  to 
Identify  emerging  police  states,  so  hostility 
to  Israel  Is  the  specific  sign  of  the  rejection 
of  Holy  History  by  the  Oentlles.  For  ever  a 
century — and  especially  In  the  Left  Wing 
and  Right  Wing  Extremism  of  different  parts 
of  what  was  once  blandly  called  "Christen- 
dom " — the  most  cruel  blovira  borne  by  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Church  have  come 
from  renegade  Jews  and  apostate  Christians. 

We  might  mention  other  signs  of  a  re- 
covery: the  number  of  rabbis  teaching  in 
Catholic  and  Protestant  seminaries  and  grad- 
uate schools  of  Religion  . .  .  the  plan  to  add  a 
resident  Jewish  scholar  to  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  for  Ecumenical  and  Cultural  Re- 
search at  CoUegevlUe,  Minnesota,  and  so 
Oh- ...  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  varl- 
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ous  Christian  Initiatives  share  certain  com- 
mon convictions. 

( 1 )  that  the  Holocaust  was  the  major  event 
in  the  recent  history  of  Christianity — and  not 
Just  a  misadventure  of  Jews; 

(2)  that  much  Christian  teaching  about 
the  Jewish  people  has  been  wrongheaded, 
indeed  wicked,  and  that  we  must  learn  to 
think  and  act  rightly  on  this  front  at  the 
same  time  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
learning — after  four  centuries — to  think  and 
act  as  fellow-Chrlstlans; 

(3)  that  the  Church  needs  the  Jewish 
people  for  several  Imperative  reasons — to 
keep  us  from  the  "cheap  grace"  (Bonhoef- 
fer)  which  Is  tossed  around  when  God's  Law 
Is  not  taken  seriously,  to  keep  us  from  antl- 
hlstorlcal  and  speculative  heresies,  to  teach 
us  In  many  ways  to  honor  the  covenant  of 
fathers  and  sons; 

(4)  that  the  renewal  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Jewish  people,  so  soon  after  Hitler's 
victory  over  Eurc^ean  Jewry  and  the  slum- 
bering conscience  of  Christendom  Is  Irrev- 
ocably tied  to  the  rebirth  of  Israel  as  an 
historical  nation. 

We  believe  that  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish 
people — who  are  also  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith,  although  not  usually  recog- 
nized as  such  so  quickly — must  be  con- 
fronted by  confessing  Christians.  After 
Auschwitz,  there  Is  no  place  for  balcony- 
sitters  on  this  issue!  The  threats  to  Israel's 
existence  are  both  overt  and  covert,  of  open 
attack  and  subtle  infiltration  and  corrup- 
tion— In  the  plncer  play  which  we  now  know 
so  well  from  studies  of  anti-religious  policies 
in  the  Third  Reich  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  In  the  attacks  on  Israel  since  1948. 

Most  unhappily,  church  organs  and  agen- 
cies have  not  always  been  Immune  to  skillful 
manipulation  by  agents  of  Communist  and 
or  Arab  League  propaganda — not  to  mention 
the  wretched  rise  of  fascist-type  Antl- 
Semltlsm  in  the  back  woods  of  American 
church  life.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
mounting  campaign  to  Isolate  Israel  from 
friends,  and  to  remove  from  her  by  indirect 
means  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
what  could  not  earlier  be  won  by  military 
attack. 

This  campaign  has  focussed  on  the  Issue  of 
"internationalization"  of  Jerusalem  and  "re- 
covery" of  the  Holy  Places.  A  few  days  ago 
an  Emergency  Conference  was  held  in  New 
York,  bringing  together  Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  distinction  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  statement  was  prepared  for 
the  guidance  of  the  people  of  the  churches. 
We  present  It  to  you  now  with  no  Illusions 
as  to  our  own  Infallibility,  but  with  con- 
sciences now  schooled  In  the  certainty  that 
In  such  a  situation  of  all  sins  Indifference 
and  silence  are  the  worst. 

HOUSTON    GROUP    VOICES    CHRISTIAN     CONCERN 
FOR    ISRAEL 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  an  ecumenical 
group  met  at  St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church 
to  discuss  the  present  urgent  need  for 
Christians  to  express  their  concern  for  Israel. 

Recalling  the  horrors  of  the  Neizl  Holo- 
caust and  the  continuing  threats  to  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel,  the  ad  hoc  group  decided  to 
seek  affiliation  with  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  Christians  Concerned  for  Israel.  Or- 
ganized four  months  ago  in  the  eastern 
U.S.A.,  Christians  Concerned  now  nimibers 
300  members  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Franklin  H.  Llttell,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Religion  at  Temple  University  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Recently  an  emergency  meeting  of  Chris- 
tians Concerned  met  In  New  York  City,  later 
Issuing  a  statement  In  support  of  the  re- 
unification of  Jerusalem  under  Israeli  Juris- 
diction. After  discussing  the  position  taken 
by  the  national  group,  the  Houstonlans 
Issued  the  following  statement : 

"We  appreciate  the  recent  statement  of 
Christians  Concerned  for  Israel,  and  we  com- 
mend the  thrust  of  their  recent  news  re- 
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leases.  Today  It  Is  particularly  Imperative 
that  Christians  speak  out,  voicing  their  con- 
cern regarding  the  great  dangers  which  con- 
tinue to  threaten  the  well  being,  even  the 
very  existence  of  Israel  as  a  free,  sovereign 
state. 

"We  commend  Israel  for  having  made 
Jerusalem  available  to  worshippers  of  all 
faiths.  Therefore,  we  see  no  religious  need 
to  Internationalize  the  city,  nor  do  we  con- 
sider internationalization  a  practical  solu- 
tion for  political  difficulties. 

"We  are  deeply  afraid  that  this  proposal 
to  internationalize  Jerusalem — with  its 
strongly  prejudicial  overtones — vrill  be  used 
by  some  to  obscure  the  primary  issue,  which 
is  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  a  sovereign 
state. 

"At  this  time,  we  call  on  all  Christians  in 
the  community  at  large  to  Join  with  us  in 
expressing  this  concern.  Anyone  wishing  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Houston  group  is 
urged  to  contact  Mr.  Philip  Ubby  at  the 
local  office  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians   and   Jews."    (228-5081) 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Sister  Ann 
Gillen,  Co-ordlnator  of  Project  Awareness, 
and  Mr.  PhUlp  Ubby  of  the  N.C.C.J.  Other 
members  at  the  meeting  Included:  Rev. 
Warren  Dlcharry,  Rector  of  St.  Marys 
Seminary,  already  a  member  of  the  national 
Chrstlans  Concerned  organization;  Rev. 
Benedict  Ashley,  Research  Professor  at  the 
Texas  Medical  Center  Institute  of  Religion: 
Rev.  Cal  Rutherford,  St.  Francis  Episcopal 
Church;  Rev.  Michael  Falls,  Palmer  Me- 
morise Church;  Rev.  Bryant  Young,  St. 
Stephen's  Methodist  Church;  Rev.  John 
Craig.  Central  Presbyterian  Church;  Dr.  Lee 
Porter,  First  Baptist  Chtirch  of  Bellalre;  and 
Judge  Woodrow  Seals,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns  for  the  United 
Texas  Methodist  Conference. 

The  signers  of  this  statement  speak  In 
their  own  names  and  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  organizations  or  Institutions 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

CHRISTIAN    PRESS    REACTION 
MIDDLE  EAST VATICAN'S  VIEW 

(By  Father  John  B.  Sheerln,  CSP) 
Catholic  Northwest  Progress,  June  1 1 , 
1971. — The  already  complex  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  has  been  further  confused  by 
a  very  disturbing  editorial  In  the  Osserva- 
tore  Romano  of  March  22-23.  The  editorial 
claims  that  the  cause  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
Elast  hEks  been  harmed  by  Israeli  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  measxire  of  urban  renewal  in 
Jerusalem.  The  editor  says  that  this  Is  being 
done  "at  the  expense  of  the  non- Jewish 
jKjpulatlon." 

Why  has  the  Vatican  daily  paper  chosen 
to  stir  up  this  controversy  at  this  time?  The 
precipitating  cause  was  undoubtedly  a  letter 
sent  by  three  Catholic  bishops  In  Jordan  urg- 
ing the  Pope  to  oppose  Israeli  plans  to  re- 
develop the  holy  city  by  means  of  high- 
rise  apartments  and  other  new  housing. 
"Thus,  through  the  fanaticism  of  a  people 
and  Its  chiefs,  the  old  Zionist  dream  is  to  be 
realized:  to  make  of  Jerusalem  the  exclusive 
center  of  the  rallying  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  the  capital  of  Israel."  The  bishops  warned 
that  Christians  would  be  encircled  In  "a 
suffocating  ghetto"  and  the  Christian  holy 
places  would  become  "museums." 

I  had  never  previously  heard  of  blshc^>s 
In  one  country  protesting  to  the  Pope  about 
urban  redevelopment  plans  In  another  coun- 
try. Yet  as  I  read  the  news  dispatches  about 
the  bishops'  protest,  I  said  to  myself:  "Here 
we  are  again.  We  have  been  here  before." 
During  Vatican  II  In  the  1963  session,  bishops 
from  Arab  countries  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Jewish  declaration.  Notable 
among  them  were  Cardinal  Tappwunl,  Pa- 
triarch Mazlmos  IV  and  Patriarch  Stephen  I. 
In  the  1964  session,  exposition  to  the  Jewish 
text  narrowed  down  to  Cardinal  Tappounl 
who  spoke  In  the  name  of  all  the  bishops  of 
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Arab  countries,  demanding  the  text  be 
dropped.  In  the  1965  seeslon,  (cf.  Rene 
Laurentln's  commentary  on  the  Jewish  dec- 
laration, Paul  1st  Pre68) .  Arab  dl;riomacy  had 
an  opportunity  to  Intrude  Into  the  theologi- 
cal discussion  of  the  term  ■deiclde,"  the 
vipshot  of  which  was  that  the  text  was  slight- 
ly modified. 

More  surprising  than  the  Osservatore's 
(and  the  bishops')  nonplacets  on  high-rise 
apartments  In  Jerusalem  were  the  editor's 
remarks  on  the  "Internationalization"  of  the 
holy  city.  He  declared  that  Vatican  policy 
favors  "internationalizing"  Jerusalem,  bas- 
ing his  opinion  on  a  talk  recently  given  by 
Pope  Paul  In  St.  Peter's  Square.  The  Pope 
said  that  "We  have  a  grave  right  and  a  grave 
duty"  to  safeguard  the  holy  places  of  Pales- 
tine, the  contlniUng  Christian  presence  there 
and  "the  statute  of  Jerusalem. '  This  statute 
formulated  the  1947  UN  plan  for  interna- 
tionalizing the  city. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  com- 
mon impression  among  Catholics  in  recent 
years  has  been  that  the  Vatican  had  aban- 
doned "internationalization"  as  impracti- 
cable. On  numerous  occasions  Pope  Paul  had, 
with  seeming  deliberateness.  refrained  from 
using  the  word  "Internationalization"  and 
it  Is  noticeable  that  he  did  not  use  the  word 
in  the  March  14  address.  Nor  has  he  regis- 
tered any  protest  to  th  effect  that  the  Is- 
raelis have  been  barring  access  to  Chris- 
tians to  the  holy  places. 

What  could  possibly  have  Induced  the  Pope 
to  shift  his  position?  Some  say  that  Spain 
and  Prance,  being  pro-Arab,  have  influenced 
the  Pope  to  shift  position.  This  seems  most 
Implausible  as  the  Pope  is  very  much  aware 
of  how  American  Catholics  would  feel  about 
allowing  Russia  to  get  a  foothold  In  the  holy 
city,  which  would  be  almost  ineutabie  under 
a  UN  plan  of  internationalization. 

The  NCC  release  says  'Israeli  government 
officials  are  Increasingly  worried  by — and  ir- 
ritated at — what  they  see  as  the  Vatican's 
developing  pro-Arab,  anti-Israel  policy." 
American  Jews  are  equally  disturbed,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  extremely  good  relations 
now  existing  between  Catholics  and  Jews  In 
the  US.  All  we  can  do  is  to  let  our  Jewish 
friends  Icnow  that  Osservatore  Romano  Is  not 
an  official  publication  of  the  Holy  See  and 
that  we  Catholics  await  as  eagerly  as  Jews 
a  clear  statement  of  the  official  position  of 
the  Holy  Father  on  "internationalization." 

A     CATHOLIC     REVIEWPOINT 
ISRAZX     AND     JEBtrsALEM 

(Editorial  Comments  by  A.  E.  P.  Walli 

The  Baltimore.  Md..  Catholic  Review.  April 
15.  1971. — Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  continues 
to  be  not  only  a  center  of  struggle  but  an 
object  of  struggle. 

Israel,  which  controls  the  city,  has  stirred 
dismay  throughout  much  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  plans  to  build  housing  units  in 
areas  captured  from  Jordan.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  has  criticized  the  housing 
plans  because  the  status  of  the  city  remains 
unsettled.  U  Thant  has  charged  that  the 
housing  project  violates  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions.  Objections  have 
come  also  from  those  who  believe  that  the 
housing  project  is  Inappropriate  In  terms  of 
the  beauty,  and  the  special  character  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  project  Is  not  without  its  critics  with- 
in Israel,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Israeli  government  will  act  swiftly  to  review 
plans  that  do  not  appear  to  harmonize  with 
the  unique  nature  of  Jerusalem. 

While  it  is  not  possihle  for  outside  ob- 
-servers  generally  to  support  a  poorly-con- 
ceived hoiislng  project,  it  should  be  possible 
to  understand  Israel's  feelings  about  its  capi- 
tal city.  An  Israeli  sees  no  more  reason  to  in- 
ternationalize Jerusalem  than  to  interna- 
tionalize Washington.  Rome  or  Cairo.  There 
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are    about    200.(XX)    Jews   and    about    70,000 
Arabs  in  Jerusalem. 

Both  L'Osservatore  Romano  and  L'Osserva- 
tore  della  Domenlca  have  recently  published 
criticisms  of  Israeli  positions  on  Jerusalem. 

It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  cause  oi 
brotherhood,  which  Is  so  closely  related  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  for  the  Vatican  and  Israel 
to  exchange  formal  diplomatic  recognition. 
Normal  diplomatic  conversations  between  the 
two  could  produce  not  merely  a  happier 
frame  of  mind  than  can  result  from  editorial 
criticisms,  but  they  could  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery of  much  wider  areas  of  cooperation. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  normal 
diplomatic  relations,  one  of  the  marks  of  a 
civilized  society,  should  work  against  the  in- 
terests of  Arab  Christians,  as  some  seem  to 
fear.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  those  interests 
might  be  served  far  better. 

There  is  today,  as  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Melr  said  earlier  this  month,  "complete  free- 
dom of  access  '  to  all  holy  sites  in  Jerusalem 
for  members  of  all  religions.  This  was  not 
ture  before  the  Six-Day  War  in  1967.  As  Mrs. 
Meir  observed,  the  world  "remained  silent 
for  19  years,  while  Jordanian  authorities  pre- 
vented access  to  Jewish  holy  sites  In  the  Old 
City  of  Jerusalem." 

It  is  vital  that  Christians  ponder  not  only 
the  open  persecutions  that  have  brought  jKiln 
and  death  to  Jews  by  the  millions,  but  that 
recognition  be  given  to  the  special  threats 
and  insincerities  of  modern  times. 

There  is  talk  today  about  creating  a  United 
Nations  force,  or  some  other  International 
force,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Middle 
East.  But  Israel  does  not  need  a  long  memory 
to  recall  that  only  four  years  ago  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  was  recalled  from 
Egyptian  territory  along  the  Israeli  border 
the  Instant  Egypt  demanded  it. 

Israel  has  never  known  frontiers  or  friendly 
neighbors.  History  gives  the  Jewish  people 
reason  to  be  cautious  abovit  the  assurances 
of  others,  and  history  requires  Christians  to 
help  remove  the  cause  of  that  caution. 

Neither  political  fervor,  economic  consid- 
erations nor  sectarian  interest  should  permit 
words  or  actions  that  have  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  prejudice  or  hypocrisy. 

WAR,    PEACE,    AND    RELIGION 

The  Baltimore,  Md..  Catholic  Review, 
April  16,  1971. — Emotions  run  high,  and  so 
do  an.xietles  in  the  Middle  East  today.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  Church  stand  well  above 
nationalistic  influences  in  Its  support  of 
peace  with  Justice. 

Clergymen  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have 
prayed  for  the  success  of  the  armies  of  their 
homelands.  During  World  War  II.  prayers 
were  offered  in  Germany  for  an  Axis  victory 
even  while  they  were  being  ofTered  in  Britain 
for  an  Allied  victory. 

It  is  possible  for  a  priest,  a  bi.shop,  a  min- 
ister, a  rabbi,  to  identify  so  strongly  with  a 
patriotic  cause  that  he  feels  free  to  seek  the 
Institutional  backing  of  his  religion. 

Three  bishops  in  Jordan  have  appealed  to 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  take  a  position  on  the  Jeru- 
salem question  that  would,  in  fact,  favor 
Jordan.  The  three  are  Auxiliary  Bishop  Ne- 
meh  Slmaan  of  Jerusalem,  who  heads  the 
Latin  rite  vicariate  In  Amman:  Jffelklte  rite 
Archbishop  Sabe  Youwaklm  of  Petra  and 
Piladelfia.  who  also  lives  in  Amman:  and 
Greek  Orthodox  Bishop  Dlodoros 

In  voicing  their  criticism  of  an  Israeli 
housing  plan  for  Jerusalem  (see  our  edi- 
torial above)  the  three  bishops  wrote  these 
unyielding  words  to  the  Pope: 

"Thus,  through  the  fanaticism  of  a  people 
and  of  its  chiefs,  the  old  Zionist  dream  Is  to 
be  realized:  to  make  of  Jerusalem  the  exclu- 
sive center  of  the  rallying  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion and  the  capital  of  Israel." 

The  bishops  went  on  to  speak  of  a  "Hebrew 
belt"  and  to  warn  that  Christians  would  be 
encircled  In  a  "suffocating  ghetto,"  terms 
that   hardly  point  the  way  to  brotherhood. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  three  bishops 
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are  convinced  that  they  are  serving  broad 
and  lasting  interests  in  their  appeal  to  the 
Pope.  In  fact,  however,  they  make  it  more 
awkward  for  the  Holy  See  to  seek  peaceful 
solutions  In  a  dispassionate  and  impartial 
way. 


I  From  the  Boston  Pilot.  May   1,   1971] 
To   the   Editor: 

Having  Just  returned  from  a  three-week 
visit  in  Israel.  I  am  compelled  by  what  I 
saw  and  heard  there  to  take  very  strong  ex- 
ception to  most  If  not  all.  of  what  Rev. 
Joseph  L.  Ryan  has  to  say  on  page  12  of  the 
April  24  issue  of  the  Pilot. 

The  article  fails  substantially  to  prove  any- 
thing at  all  about  Israel  bias  it  does  per- 
ambulate from  one  reference  to  another  and 
from  one  quotation  to  another,  but  there  Is, 
therein,  no  essentially  honest  facts  from 
which  one  can  conclude  that  "the  Israeli 
government  is  engaged  In  discrimination  and 
injustice  against  Moslems  and  Christians." 
Father  Ryan's  u.se  of  the  syllogism  is  very 
badly  handled  in  the  conclusions  he  reaches 
from  the  meeting  of  Pope  Paul  and  Marshal 
Tito  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  of  long 
memory  can  quite  agree  that  the  latter  is  an 
authority  on  aggression.  We.  of  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  have  come  to  expect 
much  better  rhetoric  from  Jesuits,  but, 
frankly,  Father  Ryan's  article  Is  very  bad 
propaganda  and  I  wonder  to  what  degree  his 
views  are  slanted  by  his  former  academic 
position  at  Al-Hlkma  University  in  Baghdad. 
A  Spanish  Catholic  guide  In  Nazareth  paid 
tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment in  their  use  of  world-wide  contribu- 
tions for  purposes  of  remodeling  the  Church 
of  Anunclation  there.  It  appears  that  the 
government  is  administrating  the  archaeo- 
logical excavations  beneath  the  edifice  as 
well  as  supervising  the  magnlflcent  mosaic 
art  In  the  Church  of  the  proper  three  levels 
above.  Were  that  things  were  going  so  well 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in 
Jerusalem,  where  for  many  decades,  I  un- 
derstand. Christian  denominations  have 
been  unable  to  get  together  on  necessary 
shoring  of  the  structure. 

It  was  a  distinctly  rewarding  religious  ex- 
perience to  have  been  able  to  attend  the 
High  Mass  at  the  Holy  Sepulcher  on  Palm 
Sunday.  Isn't  it  true  that  during  Jordan's 
occupation  of  Jerusalem,  I  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  do  so?  Isn't  It  true  that 
Christians  had  access  to  this  holy  place  only 
at  Christmas  time?  And  in  addition,  also.  In 
the  area  of  religious  tolerance.  Isn't  it  true 
that  Arabs  in  Israel  are  not  even  now  per- 
mitted to  pilgrimage  to  Mecca?  The  restric- 
tion is  not  the  Israeli  government's.  What  is 
true  is  Uiat  the  Roman  Catholic  Patriarch 
of  Israel  could  hardly  be  more  harassed  by 
the  Israeli  government  than  he  was  by  Cop- 
tic Egyptian  Christians  on  Palm  Sunday 
morning.  The  Coptics  Services  to  the  rear 
of  the  tomb  of  Christ  were  conducted  con- 
currently with  ours  and  the  cacophony,  how- 
ever devout,  was  cerUlnly.  if  not  deliber- 
ately, an  interruption  of  the  Latinlum 
ritual. 

I  have  many  reservations  about  Christian 
shrines  in  the  Holy  Land.  I  very  much  wish 
that  I  did  not  see  so  many  things  that  I  did 
see.  It  is  imperative  on  Christians  to  get 
their  own  house  in  order.  The  threat  Is  In  no 
way  from  the  Israeli  government,  the  threat, 
rather  Is  from  within.  But  I  want  to  add 
and  very  strongly,  that  Uie  Roman  CathoUc 
administration  of  religious  matters  here  is 
in  the  very  good  hands  of  Franciscan  monks 
and  with  their  performance,  I  have  no  argu- 
ment whatsoever. 

The  Judaization  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
salem Is  becoming  popular  phraseology  and 
Father  Ryan  Impels  himself  to  Its  use.  The 
terminology  refers  to  no  new  plague  among 
the  species.  I  feel  It  refers  to  the  new  housing 
units  in  E.  Jerusalem,  required  by  the  ex- 
pansion   in    the    population    of    Jen.isalem. 
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These  new  apartment  houses  are  in  good 
taste,  made  of  Jerusalem  stone  and  modern 
m  their  functional  usefulness.  Tbtj  are  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  dty,  nowbere  In  Juzta- 
poeltion.  to  the  H0I7  Ctty.  and  are  of  con- 
cerned interest  to  the  growtb  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  The  new  bousing  Is 
consistent  architecturally  with  the  new 
Hebrew  University,  the  new  govemment  cen- 
ter and  the  Knesset  (the  Isrsell  House  of 
r..rllament).  All  of  this  new  ooostructlon 
Is  merely  the  reflection  of  a  new  vitality  in 
the  Middle  East — a  Fltallty  which  may  very 
well  lift  not  only  Israel  but  Ita  neighbors  as 
well  into  a  new  era  d  social  and  economic 
tranquility.  Let  us  Christians  prayerfully 
hor>e  that  this  is  so.  The  Jews  against  great 
oMs  and  with  the  sweat  of  their  bit3>w  have 
built  what  ttaey  have  and  deaerre  00  less. 

LODIS    IftTaSAT. 

Ashland. 


HEROIN— TOE  HOAX 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPEKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  WALOIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
mcmths,  some  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  have  entered  virtually  reams 
of  information  concerning  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  mainland  Chinese  are  trying 
to  destroy  this  country  through  the 
importation  of  heroin.  Interestingly 
enough,  this  spate  of  in/ormatkon  began 
flo^^ing  in  at  about  the  time  the  United 
Nations  was  debating  and  voting  to  ac- 
cept the  People's  Repubhc  of  China  for 
membership. 

This  situation  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  man  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  research  into  the  field  of  hoaxers, 
Mr.  Morris  Konrinslcy,  of  Elsinore,  Calif. 

It  would  be  fruitless.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
try  to  change  the  minds  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  feel  that  God-less 
commtmism  is  knocking  on  every  door 
with  a  sack  of  opium,  heroin,  cocaine,  or 
LSD  for  every  child. 

But.  for  the  beneUt  of  the  rational 
people  who  sometimes  look  at  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  Rxcord,  I 
include  a  rational  statement  about  tbe 
narcotics  situation  in  the  world  today, 
taken  from  Mr.  Kominsky's  book,  "The 
Hoaxers:  Plain  Liars,  Fancy  Liars,  and 
Damned  Liars,"  in  the  Rzoou,  along 
with  a  review  of  the  book  by  Reni!  L. 
Jennings,  Justice,  Supreme  Coiut.  re- 
tired. State  of  Arizona: 
The  Hoaxebs,  Plaiw  Uars.  Pawcy  Liaks,  and 
Damned  Liass 
(By  Morris  Kcnntnsky) 

The  great  tragedy  of  present-day  America  is 
that  most  of  our  citizens  do  not  understand 
Uiat  our  country  is  traveling  the  same  road 
along  which  Germany  went  before  Hitler  and 
his  rich  corporate  backers  assxuned  dictatorial 
powers  over  the  people.  This  summarizes  the 
conclusions  of  wniiam  L.  fitelrer,  who  viewed 
the  rise  of  German  Fascism  first  hand  as  a 
reporter  in  the  iMOa.  and  toM  about  It  in  his 
monumental  book.  "The  Rise  and  Tail  of 
the  Third  Reich."  ^ 

It  is  one  thing  to  teU  the  story  of  a  greet 
tragedy  after  It  has  occurred,  but  It  takes  t»»- 
niendous  courage  and  persistence  to  warn 
people  in  advance,  so  that  tragedy  may  be 
•verted.  That  is  the  great  merit  of  this  re- 
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markable  book,  "The  Hoaxers,"  written  by 
Morris  Komln^y  of  Elsinore,  Calif. 

As  a  result  of  eight  years  of  painstaking 
research  and  Investigation,  Komlnsky  has 
produced  a  book,  which  Brigadier  General 
Hugh  B.  Hester  described  by  stating  that 
every  citizen  "owes  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to 
encourage  wide  readership  of  this  exposure 
of  the  real  conspiracy  against  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Unless  this  conspiracy 
against  the  hnman  family  can  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  a  very  large  n\iml>er  of  our 
people,  nothing  can  prevent  this  country 
from  becoming  Fascist.  "ITie  whole  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  Is  oriented  in  this  direction." 

Komlnsky  exposes  the  liars  in  high  places 
and  in  low  places,  who  spread  misinforma- 
tion which  misleads  the  people  and  causes 
them  to  acquiesce  in  dlastrous  policies.  He 
exposes  the  antl-Semltlc  liars,  the  racist  liars, 
the  witch -hunters,  and  the  war  mongers.  It 
Is  a  gold  mine  of  Information,  and  still  it 
grips  the  Interest  ot  the  reader  like  a  who- 
dun-lt  detective  story.  Moreover.  Komlnsky 
pulls  no  punches,  bat  names  the  culprits.  In 
addition,  he  has  managed  to  tell  the  shocking 
story  of  the  deceptions  perpetrated  against 
the  people  without  losing  his  sense  of  humor. 

With  overwhelming  documentation  and 
Impeccable  research,  KomlnSky  has  furnished 
us  the  means  by  which  we  can  put  to  rout  the 
enemies  of  the  people.  That  Is  the  challenge 
of  this  book  to  all  people  of  good  will. 

In  the  llglit  of  our  Qovemment's  resump- 
tion of  relations  with  mainland  China,  Kom- 
insky's chapter  on  China  reads  like  the  work 
of  a  prohprt.  When  you  hear  and  read  the 
yarn  that  mainland  China  is  allegedly  the 
source  of  the  International  illicit  narcotics 
traflBc,  his  chapter,  entitled  "The  Narcotics 
Hoax."  takes  you  on  a  trip  around  the  wortd 
and  effectively  demolishes  this  colossal  lie. 
with  incontrovertible  proof  and  documenta- 
tion. 

Those  people  wtio  are  Interested  In  fighting 
anti-Semitism  will  be  deUghted  with  the 
"ammunition"  Komlnsky  provides,  and 
especially  his  skillful  demolition  of  the 
"Christ-killer"  slander,  which  has  caused  the 
spilling  of  oceans  of  Jewish  blood. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  every  per- 
son who  is  sertotiSly  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  as  well  as  of  aU  man- 
kind, should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  most  re- 
markable book. 

I  have  stipreme  confidence  in  the  abUlty  of 
the  American  people  to  turn  this  country 
around,  but  I  also  am  convinced  that  they 
need  the  facts  In  this  book,  which  I  con- 
sider the  most  important  lxx)k  to  reach  the 
people  of  this  country  In  many  years.  Homer 
Ayres,  a  writer  of  Sturgls,  SX>.,  has  best  sum- 
marized the  reasons  why  every  Intelligent 
citizen  should  own  a  copy  of  "The  Hoaxers": 
•Tt  is  one  of  those  books  I  would  grab  to  save 
if  our  house  caught  on  fire." 

(Note. — Readers  of  The  Voice  who  wish  to 
obtain  the  book  may  write  to  Morris  Komln- 
sky, 400  E.  Franklin  St:.,  Elsinore,  Calif. 
92330.  enclosing  check  in  the  amount  cf 
$12.50  ) 


The  Narcotics  Hoax 
(By  Morris  KomlnSky) 

(NoTK. — The  author  of  this  statement  is  a 
resident  of  Elsinore,  Call/.,  and  is  the  author 
or  a  reoently  publlabed  book,  entitled  "The 
Hoaxers:  Plain  Uars,  Fancy  Liars,  and 
nsmnnri  Liars",  The  book  has  an  especially 
intaresting  chapter,  entitled  "The  Narcotics 
Hoax",  and  li<r.  Komlnsky  has  here  sununar- 
iaed  ami  updated  the  findings  contained  in 
that  chapter.) 

For  many  yean  tiie  Ultra-Rightists  have 
aasldloualy  ctMtlvated  tbe  notion  that  the 
ChlxMse  People's  Beputaik:  Is  the  spearhead 
of  the  latamatmnsi  illicit  narcotics  traffic. 
This  canard  has  received  substantial  sapport, 
over  the  years,  from  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  the 
former    Commissioner    of    Narcotics,    whose 
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aiTthority  In  the  narcotics  field  has  been  Jxist 
as  difficult  to  challenge  as  that  of  John  Edgar 
Hoover  in  other  fields.  Nevertheless.  In  '"T^e 
Hoaxers",  I  have  produced  Incontpovertlble 
evidence  that  Mr.  Harry  Anslinger  has  con- 
tradicted himself  on  many  occasions.  In  his 
t)ook.  "The  Murderers",  published  In  19«1. 
Ansltnger  tells  of  "a  syixUcated  narcotics 
underworld  that  came  into  being  In  the  IMO's 
and  ItSO'E".  He  names  the  gangster.  Lucky 
Luciano,  as  the  one  who  "put  together  a 
super -syndicate  that  would  dominate  in- 
ternational crime,  particularly  the  traffic  in 
dope".  All  this  was  taking  place  some  ao  years 
before  the  People's  Bepublic  of  China  came 
into  existence. 

Although  Mr.  Anslinger  used  the  platform 
of  the  American  Legion  and  many  articles 
in  the  magazines,  in  order  to  label  China  as 
the  main  source  ot  llUcit  narootics  coming 
into  this  country,  he  testified  in  1050  before 
a  Senate  Committee  as  follows,  in  response 
to  a  question  by  the  late  Senator  EeUs 
Kefauver : 

"The  present  main  source  of  supply  for 
heroin  in  this  country  Is  Istanbul,  Turkey: 
for  opium,  it  is  Iran.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  o(  heroin  oomlng  in  from  Italian 
ports.  I  think  thfkt  is  a  transit  point  for  the 
berotn  troax  Istanbul.  The  same  thing  can 
be  said  about  French  ports.  MarBelUes,  and 
so  forth.  These  countries  are  the  main 
sources  of  supply." 

In  bis  testimony,  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
July  17,  1964.  Andinger  expressed  his  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  the  demand  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  for  a  seat  on  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotics 
Drugs.  One  can  only  conclude  that  An- 
dinger's  reason  was  that  the  seating  of  the 
mainland  China  regime  on  the  U.N.  Commie - 
Eion  would  have  made  it  more  difficult  to  burl 
his  unfounded  charges.  In  a  well -researched 
article  that  appeared  in  The  Nation.  October 
IS,  19&S.  John  O'Kearney  reported  that 
narcotics  officers  In  British  Bong  Kong  and 
Singapore  dismissed  Annllnger's  charges 
against  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  as 
"political  exaggerations."  Another  writer. 
David  E.  Walker,  the  author  of  "The  Modern 
Smuggler,  "  reported  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared In  Tfee  Nation.  July  15,  1961,  that 
British  officialdom  "stubbornly  rejects  the 
Anslinger  theory"  that  the  Peking  regime 
is  distributing  illicit  narcotics  as  a  deliberate 
political  weapon. 

For  many  years,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
had  been  a  division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Consequently,  it  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  course  of  Hearings  on  April 
5,  10.  11,  and  12.  1967.  Senator  William 
Proimire  »TOte  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  asking  some  questions.  Sec- 
retary Fowler's  letter,  which  appears  in  the 
Report  entitled  "Mainland  China  in  the 
World  Economy"  reads,  In  part,  as  foUows: 

"Your  letter  also  asks  this  Department  to 
comment  on  the  extent  to  which  trade  in 
Illicit  narcotics  might  be  contributing  to 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  Mainland 
China.  At  present  the  Far  East  Is  not  thought 
to  be  a  major  source  of  the  illicit  narcotics 
being  smuggled  into  the  United  States.  The 
drug  chiefly  implicated  in  smuggling  from 
abroad  Is  heroin.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
has  estimated  that  some  80  percent  of  the 
heroin  reaching  the  United  States  Is  manu- 
factured In  France  from  opium  diverted  from 
legitimate  cultivation  in  Turkey.  Approxi- 
mately 15  percent  is  thought  to  originate  ;n 
Mexico. 

"The  remaining  5  percent  might  be  attrib- 
utable to  sources  in  the  Far  East,  but  here  it 
must  be  recognised  that  Mainland  China, 
specifically  the  Yunnan  Provlnoe,  is  only 
one  of  several  active  opium  grownlg  areas 
This  crop  is  also  cultivated  in  India.  Thai- 
land. Laos,  and  Burma.  The  small  quantity 
of  opium  which  may  be  coming  out  of  Main- 
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land  China  and  entering  the  United  States 
In  the  form  of  heroin  does  not  represent  any 
significant  sum  In  United  States  dollars." 

Thus  did  Secretary  Fowler  explicitly  deny 
the  charges  that  had  been  bandied  by  Harry 
J.  AnsUnger  and  his  successor,  Henry  L. 
Olordano. 

Ever  since  President  Nlzon  announced  the 
sharp  change  In  foreign  policy  towards  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  the  Ultr»-Blght- 
ists  have  embarked  upon  a  frenetic  campaign 
to  spread  the  canard  about  Its  being  the 
spearhead  of  the  International  Illicit  nar- 
cotics traffic.  Among  those  who  have  engaged 
In  this  pastime  are  the  John  Birch  Society, 
Christian  Crusade,  Human  Events,  Oerald 
L.  K.  Smith,  Free  Enterprise,  and  several 
members  of  Congress  who  have  plaoed  this 
false  propaganda  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. One  of  these  Insertions  covered  some 
11  pages  of  the  Record. 

The  only  semblance  of  truth  In  these 
charges  In  that  a  minute  percentage  of  the 
world's  illicit  opium  supply  comes  from  re- 
mote Jungle  areas  of  Yunnan  province, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as 
moonshine  whiskey  Is  produced  Illicitly  in 
the  hills  of  Kentucky.  As  former  Treasury 
Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  has  conceded,  and 
as  we  shall  prove  from  other  sources,  this 
small  amount  of  opium  has  been  blown  up 
to  fantastic  proportions  by  gentry  of  elastic 
morality. 

Since  the  resignations  of  Henry  J.  An- 
sUnger and  Henry  L.  Olordano,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  has  become  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  its  Pact  Sheet 
No.  3.  the  Bureau  tells  us: 

"The  North  American  continent  is  the 
principal  target  of  illicit  heroin  trafHc.  The 
bulk  of  this  drug  is  produced  from  opium 
poppies  grorwn  in  Turkey.  The  raw  oiplum  is 
converted  Into  morphine  base  in  clandestine 
laboratories  close  to  the  growing  areas  and 
then  shipped  through  Istanbul  and  Beirut 
and  smuggled  into  Prance  to  be  processed 
Into  heroin.  At  this  point,  the  heroin  may  be 
smuggled  directly  into  the  United  States  or 
transported  through  Italy.  Canada  or  Mexico. 
It  is.  nevertheless,  destined  for  the  United 
States  market.  .  .  ." 

A  UPI  dispatch  from  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
January  1,  1970,  says: 

"A  White  House  source  said  yesterday  that 
high-level  talks  with  Pranc«,  Turkey,  and 
Mexico — ^begun  at  the  direction  of  President 
Nixon — have  raised  hopes  that  most  heroin 
shipments  into  the  United  States  can  be 
dried  up  within  one  to  three  years.  .  .  . 

"The  source  said  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  heroin  entering  this  country  is  made 
from  popples  grown  in  Turkey  and  la 
processed  in  plants  in  and  around  Marseilles, 
Prance.  Another  15  per  cent  comes  from 
Mexico  and  the  remaining  S  per  cent  dribbles 
in  from  several  Asian  countries."  (Emphasis 
Is  mine. — M.K.) 

One  of  the  most  reliable  and  up  to  date  re- 
ports on  the  international  illicit  narcotics 
traffic  is  contained  in  a  series  of  10  articles 
written  by  John  Hughes  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  during  May.  June,  and  July 
1970,  Mr.  Hughes  traveled  around  the  world 
for  5  months,  for  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
vestigation. The  articles  were  placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  beginning  with  June 
4.  1970,  by  Congressman  Howard  W.  Robl- 
son. 

In  his  sixth  arttele.  which  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  33,  1970,  Mr. 
Hughes  points  out: 

"So  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 
Southeast  Asia  till  n»w  has  been  a  minor 
producer  for  the  American  heroin  market. 
Eighty  percent  of  American  heroin  originates 
In  Turkey.  Perhaps  another  15  percent  comes 
from  Mexico.  Experts  calculate  that  the  re- 
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maining   S   percent   comes    from    Southeast 
Asia."  (Emphasis  is  mine. — M.K.) 

In  describing  the  caravans  that  transport 
the  Ullclt  opium.  Mr.  Hughes  says: 

"Dominating  the  protection  business  an 
Chinese  Nationalist  soldiers  left  over  from 
the  war  with  the  Communists." 

With  respect  to  the  charges  made  continu- 
ally by  Christian  Crusade,  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention these  remarks  by  John  Hughes: 

"But  there  Is  no  evidence  of  a  massive  and 
calculated  campaign  by  Peking  to  flood  non- 
Communist  countries  with  debilitating 
narcotics.  Some  Westerners  have  charged  the 
Chinese  with  Just  such  a  plan.  But  inter- 
views with  hundreds  of  narcotics  experts  in 
the  past  five  months  have  failed  to  produce 
the  proof."  (Emphasis  Is  mine. — M.K.) 

Mr.  Hughes  then  quotes  a  non-American 
expert,  who  points  out  that  the  American 
U-2  satellites  could  easily  pick  up  any  evi- 
dence of  large  scale  opium  production  in 
China,  and  would  be  happy  to  make  It  public. 
The  reason  our  Government  has  not  made 
such  claims  is  that  they  have  no  evidence 
of  this  charge. 

One  of  the  ridiculous  canards  being  spread 
by  Christian  Crusade  and  that  darling  of  the 
Ultra-Rightists,  television  commentator 
George  Putnam,  U  that  Yunnan  province  of 
China  produces  some  10,000  tons  of  illicit 
opium  annually.  In  a  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Clifford  P.  Hansen  on  June  16.  1971.  John 
E.  Ingersoll.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  stated: 

"In  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  opium  Is 
produced  by  tribal  peoples,  some  of  whom 
lead  a  marginal  existence  beyond  the  polit- 
ical reach  of  their  national  governments. 
Since  the  1950s  this  Southeast  Asian  area 
has  become  a  massive  producer  of  Ullclt 
opium  and  Is  the  source  of  500  to  700  metric 
tons  annually,  which  is  about  half  the  worlds 
Illegal  supply.  Up  to  now,  however,  less  than 
ten  percent  of  the  heroin  entering  the  United 
States  comes  from  Par  Eastern  production." 
It  is  clear  that  only  inmates  of  a  psychiat- 
ric hospital  could  possibly  make  10.000  tons 
of  opium  out  of  500-700  tons,  unless,  of 
course,  sane  people  use  this  colossal  false- 
hood as  a  Cold  War  propaganda  gambit. 
Purthermoi'e,  the  500-700  tons  comee  from 
areas  other  than  Yunnan  province  of  China. 
Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  of 
the  real  source  of  illicit  narcotics  entering 
this  country.  Is  to  be  found  in  the  seizures 
of  narcotics  shipments  destined  for  the  U.S.A. 
market.  In  addition  to  those  listed  In  my 
book,  "The  Hoaxers ',  the  following  seiztu-es 
of  heroin  were  reported  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  during  a  period  of  slightly  over  4 
months: 

1.  May  30,  1971:  »23  mUlion  dollars  worth 
from  Argentina. 

2.  June  1,  1971:  $30  million  dollars  worth 
from  Prance. 

3.  June  5,  1971:  »36-»40  mUllon  dollars 
worth  from  Prance. 

4.  July  10,  1971 :  $34  million  dollars  worth 
from  Panama. 

5.  September  20,  1971:  $40  mUllon  dollars 
worth  from  Prance. 

6.  September  26,  1971 :  $40  million  dollars 
worth  from  Italy. 

7.  October  9.  1971 :  $29  mUllon  doilars  worth 
from  Argentina. 

Since  the  White  House  and  other  official 
sources  have  refuted  "The  Narcotics  Hoax", 
some  of  the  Ultra-Rightists,  Including  De 
Witt  8.  Copp  In  Human  Events,  Professor 
Susan  L.  M.  Huck  In  the  Birch  Society's 
American  Opinion,  and  George  Putnam  on 
KTTV  have  taken  to  quoting  an  alleged  North 
Vietnam  defector  and  an  alleged  secret  Brit- 
ish Government  doc\iment. 

Through  Congressman  Victor  V.  Veysey,  we 
posed  four  questions  to  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Tbt  reply  «• 
sent  to  me  by  Congressman  Veysey  via  tele- 
copier reads: 
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"Statement  Given  to  CoNcaEssMAN  Vicrox 

V.  VeTSIT  by  the  BtTKEAU  OF  NARCOriCS  AND 

Dancexous  and  Devcs,  Novembes  23.  1971 
"British  authorities  in  Hong  Kong  have 
consistently  denied  the  existence  of  llUclt 
drug  traffic  from  mainland  China.  Instead, 
they  have  Identified  sources  In  Thailand! 
Laos,  and  Burma  for  the  opium  and  other 
narcotics  drugs  entering  Hong  Kong,  and 
point  to  seizures  from  Thai  fishing  boats  to 
Ulustrate  this. 

"One  unverified  report  was  received  in  1971 
alleging  that  North  Vietnam  has  undertak- 
en to  produce  opium  for  export  to  the  U.S.8JI. 
This  Information  is  being  checked. 

"Prom  time  to  time,  allegations  are  received 
concerning  Cuba  as  a  transit  point  for  Ullclt 
narcotics.  We  have  no  substantive  evidence 
that  this  is  true,  although  due  to  the  stra- 
teglc  location  of  Cuba,  we  are  alert  to  poeslble 
activity  of  this  type. 

"Information  concerning  mainland  China's 
Involvement  in  illicit  drug  traffic  occasion- 
ally emanates  from  sources  In  Taiwan.  The 
so-called  British  report  containing  allega- 
tions against  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
is  largely  referred  to  Taiwan  sources,  and 
is  not  represented  as  InteUlgence  Informa- 
tion. ' 

Prom  this  it  is  clear  that  the  indigenous 
Ultra-Rightists  are  simply  echoing  the  ten- 
dentious news  releases  of  the  Taiwan  propa- 
ganda mlU  and  a  phoney  document  issued  by 
an  Ultra-Rightist  outfit  In  Britain. 

In  the  interest  of  world  peace,  it  la  eesen- 
tlal  that  people  of  good-will  help  to  clear 
the  air  of  malicious  falsehoods,  and  if  the 
problem  of  narcotics  addiction  in  our  own 
country  is  to  be  handled  sensibly  and  effec- 
tively, the  sources  of  the  Ullclt  narcotics 
must  be  accurately  identified.  Prc«n  this 
standpoint,  the  purveyors  of  falsehoods  are 
hurting  the  American  people. 


UNCERTAINTY,  PHASE  H.  AND  THE 
CONTINUED  SLUGGISHNESS  OP 
THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  almost  2  months  since  the  Nixon 
administration  announced  its  phase  U 
policies — better  known  sis  the  postfreeze 
stabilization  program. 

The  same  imeasiness  that  accom- 
panied phase  I  now  is  present  in  phase 
11: 

IndustiT  is  still  operating  at  75  per- 
cent plant  capacity; 

Consumer  savings  still  hovers  around 
8  percent; 

Unemployment  is  still  over  5  million; 

The  largest  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit, $48.4  billion  on  an  official  reserve 
transaction  basis  for  the  third  quarter 
011971; 

For  the  first  time  in  this  century  we 
are  running  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
trade  with  other  nations; 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  still  ab- 
normally and  unacceptably  high; 

There  has  been  total  loss  to  GNP  of  ap- 
proximately $126  billion  in  1970  and 
1971; 

Minority  group  unemployment  Is 
shockingly  high; 

Farm  parity  is  lowest  In  years;  and 
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Thousands  of  workers  exhaust  their 
uiemployment  comjiensation  benefits 
every  week. 

These  are  facts,  Mr.  President.  But 
t/xlay,  I  want  to  deal  with  another  as- 
pect of  phase  n — the  enormous  and  im- 
reasonable  uncertainty  surrounding  the 
Nixon  administrati<Hi  policies. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
freeze  was  to  get  business  moving  again. 
The  results,  though,  speak,  otherwise. 
Business  is  not  moving.  Even  the  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Treasury  has  complained 
about  the  rductance  d  business  to  in- 
vest, to  step  up  production,  to  hire. 

Why  should  he  be  so  surprised? 

Business  must  operate  with  a  degree  of 
planning.  But  who  can  plan  imder  the 
Nixon  administration?  Business  must 
have  some  Idea  of  cost  before  it  will  in- 
vest Before  busineu  will  expand  or  hire 
new  emi>loyees.  It  most  have  a  reason- 
able picture  Qt  how  it  will  be  regulated, 
what  the  regolatlons  will  mean,  and  how 
the  regulatory  decisions  will  be  made. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's economic  policy  is  clouded  by 
coofusioo,  contradiction,  and  imcer- 
tainty. 

Labor  is  not  certain  that  contracts  will 
be  approved.  Business  does  not  know 
whether  pass-through  costs  will  be  al- 
lowed, landlords  do  not  know  whether 
they  can  raise  rents.  Coosumers  are  in  a 
Quandary  whether  or  not  to  speiML 
Teachers  do  not  know  if  they  will  get 
increases.  Families  cannot  plan  on  legiti- 
mate wage  increases  that  will  allow  them 
to  catch  up  from  last  year. 

Rather  than  bring  segments  of  the 
economy  together,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  a  divide  and  conquer  tech- 
nique— to  confront  and  polarize  rather 
than  consult  and  reconcile. 

In  short,  the  imcertainty  surrounding 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  take 
responsibility,  to  exercise  effective  pub- 
lic leadership  has  led  to  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence— a  crisis  that  affects  business,  la- 
bor, agriculture,  and  the  public. 

What  is  needed  Is  fairness  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  But  «^iat  we  get 
from  the  Nixon  Price  Commlasion,  for 
example,  does  not  speak  well  for  build- 
ing the  trust  so  necessary  for  economic 
stability. 

Look  at  the  price  guidelines. 

The  new  regulations  issued  by  the 
Price  Commission  which  are  supposed  to 
control  prices  by  controlling  profits  have 
many  loopholes.  Although  the  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  characterize  them 
«s  being  very  tough,  they,  in  fact,  wffl 
permit  profits  to  rise  by  tens  of  bUUons 
of  dollars. 

The  long  and  short  of  It  is  simple:  The 
regulations  are  Inadequate.  They  fail  to 
come  to  grips  with  serious  ecoootnic  real- 
ities of  the  country.  And  they  promise  an 
end  result  of  more  unfairness  for  the  con- 
sumer and  more  uncertainty  for  corpo- 
rate interest. 

"Hiere  are  four  main  loopholes : 

First,  there  is  no  rollback  provision. 
The  regulations  do  not  attempt  to  ooo- 
trol  prices  unless  an  iiM»ease  is  pro- 
posed. And  then  only  pranotlficatlon  and 
reporting  procedures  are  utilized. 

^^ood,  prices  will  be  allowed  to  rise. 
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but  not  above  a  levd  estahUshed  as  the 
business'  "base  period."  TUs  innocent 
sounding  phrase  gives  away  a  great  deal. 
For  most  oompanlfis,  their  profits  can 
rise  to  the  level  experienced  in  1968  and 
1969.  Nineteen  sixty-eight  was  a  good 
solid  Democratic  year,  and  corporate 
profits  in  that  year  was  over  $87  billion. 
Third,  the  program  will  succeed  or  fail 
on  the  basis  of  consumer  and  public  con- 
fidence. Confidence  must  be  sustained. 
And  to  do  so  requires  both  the  patriotic 
hociest  cooperation  from  corporate  inter- 
est and  a  mechanism  (or  fair  oiforce- 
ment  to  insure  that  cooperation.  Al- 
though the  Price  Commission's  state- 
ment says,  "these  policies  impose  close 
supervision  on  those  segments  of  the 
economy  which  substantially  affect  price 
levels,"  there  is  in  fact  no  effective  en- 
forcement machinery. 

The  Ntxon  administration  is  utilizing 
nnployees  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  enforcement  agents.  Ttie  prob- 
lem Is  apiJarent:  Can  the  American  peo- 
ple rationally  expect  fewer  than  3,000 
agents  to  monitor,  investigate,  and  ef- 
fectively iLeep  the  lid  on  increased  prices 
in  televisian  repair,  food  costs,  and 
dothing  costs?  And,  can  the  American 
people  reasonably  expect  competent,  ef- 
ficient tax  men  to  switch  gears  back  and 
forth  between  tax  problems  and  price 
enforcement  with  equal  knowledge  and 
ability? 

Tbtt  American  people  want  to  have 
confidence  that  their  complaints  wiU  be 
acted  upon.  But  when  the  enforcement 
agencies  are  called — ^the  caller  is  told, 
"it  win  take  a  written  complEiint,"  or 
"this  agency  does  not  have  direct  re- 
sponsibility— ^you  have  to  call  our  district 
office."  In  short,  the  complaints  of  people 
are  being  given  the  runaround.  And 
nothing  will  dissipate  confidence  more 
than  administrative  and  bureaucratic 
faockpasBing. 

The  Americsui  people  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  or  not  3,000  Internal 
Revenue  agents  can  accomplish  the  task 
of  stabilizing  prices — where  they  count 
to  the  people — in  the  marketidace. 

Finally,  the  imcertainty  is  com- 
pounded by  the  public  statements  of  the 
Price  Commission  Chairman  who  has 
maintained  that  the  Commission  mem- 
bers win  be  but  advisory  to  him. 

How  can  any  businessman,  how  can 
any  consumer,  how  can  any  family  plan 
expenditures  on  that  basis?  And  I  ask, 
how  can  the  Nixon  administration  ap- 
point such  a  Chaimuui  who  insists  on 
acting  in  a  msmwr  contrary  to  aU  of  our 
democratic  tenets. 

The  foreign  economic  aspects  of  phase 
n  have  only  added  to  the  doubt  and  con- 
fusion. We  must  recognize  that  the  way 
to  end  our  trade  problems  and  the  way 
to  end  the  confusion  over  international 
monetary  exchanges  is  not  to  bludgeon 
oar  trading  partaen,  not  to  practice 
economic  brinksmanship,  and  not  to  en- 
gage In  heatSine  making  grandstcmd 
diplomacy. 

I  am  firmly  omvinced  that  we  wiU  not 
oomptetely  solve  our  economic  iHx>Uems 
here  at  home  unless  we  also  solve  our 
foreign  economic  problems.  And  we  can 
achieve  «  more  lasting  solution  if  we 
abandon  big  stick  eoononUcs  for  Joint 
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intamational  consultation  and  coopera- 
tive action. 

The  United  States  cannot  retreat  into 
tsnlatinrrism. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
precipitate  a  trade  war. 

So,  there  it  is,  Mr.  Preadent,  confu- 
sion, uncertainty,  labor  and  business 
anxiety. 

Our  country  needs  a  "national  eco- 
nomic policy" — not  a  "new  economic 
policy."  We  need  a  policy  of  reducing  un- 
employment, reducing  inflation,  and  in- 
creasing consumer  confidence. 

Ttiere  are  things  we  could  do.  We 
couW  honestly  conimit  ourselves  to  the 
194C  goal  of  full  employment. 

The  central  weakness  of  the  Nixon 
economic  game  plan  is  the  failure  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
low  farm  income.  The  two  are  rdated — 
one  out  of  every  five  jobs  is  akin  to  agri- 
culture purchasing  power.  The  lagging 
economy  provides  no  new  jobs.  The  work 
force  increases,  but  the  Job  market  fails 
to  keep  pace.  There  can  be  no  economic 
recovery  while  unemployment  of  6  per- 
cent or  more  continues.  But  we  do  not 
have  the  programs  or  policies  that  will 
lecul  to  fall  employment. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  get  them 
under  an  administration  that  refuses  to 
invest  in  people,  that  refuses  to  utilize 
its  resources  for  people -oriented  pro- 
grams, and  that  refuses  to  strive  for  bal- 
anced economic  growth. 


LEX5ENZA    AND    NAUGATUCK 
HONORED 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    COIVNXCnCUT 

li;  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEF&ESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  27,011  seecHidary  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  tiiink  it  is  bur  to 
estimate  that  at  least  90  percent  of  these 
have  basefoan  teams  aitd  baseball 
coaches.  To  choose  the  single,  most  out- 
standing coach  out  of  some  24,000  can- 
didates is  a  supremely  difficult  task.  Such 
selection  is  iiuleed  a  great  honor,  not 
only  to  himself  and  his  team,  but  to  his 
family,  his  city,  his  State,  and  our  coun- 
try. 

Raymond  Legenza  has  earned  that 
honor  for  himself  and  his  team,  his  fam- 
ily, and  the  people  in  Naugatuck,  Conn.. 
a  town  of  23,000  in  the  district  which  I 
represent. 

Considering  his  record — 307  wins — 44 
straight  wins — and  73  losses — the  task 
of  deciding  on  the  outstanding  coach  was 
made  easier  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  BasebaU  Coaches,  whldi  has  a 
high  school  division.  The  last  game  the 
Nausatuck  Greyhounds  lost  was  2  years 
ago,  in  the  finals  of  the  class  A  State 
tournament.  And  that  game  lasted  2  days 
and  25  innings. 

Raymond  Legenza  is  an  inspiration  to 
thousands  of  people  tuross  the  country. 
Not  only  to  sports  enthusiasts  who  have 
given  him  the  highest  honor  they  can 
bestow,  but  to  everyone  who  admires  and 
respects  the  professionalism,  the  pursuit 
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of  perfection,  and  the  pedagogic  qualities 
RajTiiond  Legenza  embodies. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  In 
sharing  the  pride  of  the  people  of  Nauga- 
tuck,  and  extend  a  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  warm  wishes  to  Raymond  Le- 
genza, his  team,  and  his  family. 

An  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News,  D«c.  21. 
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Legenza  and  Naugatuck  Honored 

Raymond  Legenza  of  Naugatuck  will  be 
honored  in  Miami  Beach,  Pla..  on  the  night 
of  Jan.  S.  1973  as  the  Outstanding  High 
School  Baseball  Coach  in  the  United  States. 

Think  about  that  for  a  minute.  Eren  If 
you're  not  a  dyed-ln-the-wool  sports  fan,  it 
doesn't  take  any  sports  genius  to  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  this  honor. 

It  means  that  out  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  high  school  coaches  all  over 
the  nation  Ray  Legenza  of  Naugatuck,  Con- 
necticut— a  small  New  England  town  of  23,- 
000  souls — Is  the  best  In  the  opinion  of  his 
peers. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  man  of 
Legenza 's  caliber  in  our  midst.  We  have  been 
to  see  his  teams  many  times,  yet  when  one 
looks  at  the  baseball  record  he  has  compiled. 
It's  easy  to  see  how  the  National  committee 
chose  him.  The  44-straight  is  fantastic  in 
itself,  when  you  know  how  easy  it  can  be 
to  lose  a  baseball  game  on  one  mlsplay — but 
the  overall  record  of  307  wins  and  73  losses 
has  to  be  one  of  the  finest  records  in  the 
country. 

The  Greyhounds  lost  their  last  game  two 
years  ago  In  finals  of  the  Class  A  State  tour- 
nament. It  was  probably  one  of  the  best  high 
school  games  ever  played.  The  first  game  went 
scoreless  for  15  innings  and  the  second  con- 
test when  replayed  the  following  day  went 
10  more  innings  before  Naugatuck  was 
beaten. 

Legenza  has  always  taught  the  funda- 
mentals of  baseball  perfectly.  No  Naugatuck 
team  has  ever  beaten  itself.  They  always 
hung  In  close  and  waited  for  their  opponents 
to  make  the  first  mistake  and  then  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  error  or  bad  throw  to  win 
a  ball  game. 

Hour  after  hour  he  has  drilled  his  players 
in  making  the  right  pivot  at  a  bswe,  taking 
the  throw  on  the  short  hop,  charging  that 
slow  ground  ball  and  hustling  at  all  times. 

There  Is  none  more  astute  at  the  game 
of  baseball  In  the  high  school  ranks.  He 
seems  aware  of  everything  going  on  on  the 
field  at  all  times. 

Ray  Legenza  certainly  deserves  the  honor 
that  is  being  bestowed.  The  recognition  has 
long  been  overdue.  Whenever  anyone  men- 
tions  high  school  or  American  Legion  base- 
ball, the  name  Legenza  always  pops  up.  Those 
who  have  played  under  him  have  always 
come  back  to  thank  him  for  his  help  In 
molding  them  as  ballplayers  as  well  as  men. 

Our  congratulations  go  out  to  Ray.  both 
from  this  newspaper  and  from  the  many 
hundreds  of  people  whose  life  he  has  touched. 


THE  FARM  REVOLUTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    ENOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  agrl- 
calture  is  once  again  on  the  front  burner. 
The  controversy  surrounding  the  Presl- 
denf  s  nomination  of  Earl  Butz  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  prompted  a  nimi- 
ber  of  newspaper  comments  on  the  prob- 
lems besetting  American  agriculture. 
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These  comments— two  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Times,  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  a  column  from 
the  Post — are  worthy  of  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

The  items  foUow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
The  Pakm  Revolution — I 

The  short  but  sharp  fight  over  the  con- 
firmation of  Earl  L.  Butz  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  turned  the  spotlight  on  some 
unhealthy  long-term  trends  on  the  nation's 
farms.  Despite  his  estimable  personal  quali- 
ties, Mr.  Butz  encountered  opposition  be- 
cause he  epitomizes  the  rapidly  growing 
power  of  giant  conglomerate  corporations 
which  have  extended  their  activities  into 
agriculture  and  are  already  in  a  position  to 
dictate  the  price,  quality  and  variety  of  many 
foods. 

As  in  any  situation  where  two  or  three 
suppliers  are  able  to  dominate  the  market, 
the  buyers — in  this  instance,  every  house- 
wife and  her  family — become  victims.  The 
quality  and  variety  of  food  in  this  country 
have  already  begun  to  deteriorate  because 
many  crops  are  grown,  harvested,  and  mar- 
keted in  ways  which  fatten  corporate  profit 
margins  rather  than  please  anyone's  palate. 

Corporate  farming  is  most  profitable  If 
crops  can  be  machine  harvested.  The  quality 
of  most  tomatoes  has  declined  because  only 
hard  tomatoes  with  thick  skins  can  be  picked 
by  machines.  The  same  process  is  now  being 
applied  to  strawl>errles  and  other  fruits  and 
vefTPtables. 

These  Invisible  losses  to  the  housewife  are 
matched  by  the  social  costs  to  the  small 
f.irmers  and  small  towns  of  America.  Not  all 
farmerr  are  a.s  badly  off  as  the  chicken  farm- 
ers who  have  become  "poultry  peons,"  but 
whether  a  small  farmer  Is  growing  potatoes 
in  Idaho,  fattening  cattle  in  Te.xas.  or  raisins; 
hogs  In  Iowa,  he  finds  that  the  processors 
can  whlpsaw  him  on  prices  and  the  corpo- 
rate conglomerates  with  their  far  greater 
financial  resources  can  dictate  the  terms  of 
competition. 

Corporations  and  big  commercial  farmers 
have  the  capital  to  introduce  modem  tech- 
nology rapidly  with  consequences  which  are 
unplanned  and  unprovided  for.  Thus,  the 
mechanical  picking  of  cotton  evicted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sharecroppers  and 
marginal  farmers  from  the  land  within  a  few 
years  and  their  migration  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  welfare  and  housing  crises  In 
the  cities. 

Up  to  now,  In  the  absence  of  any  national 
policy  or  regional  plan,  the  acrlbuslness  cor- 
porations have  simply  availed  themselves  of 
technical  change  to  maximize  profits  and 
have  left  society  to  cope  with  the  human 
consequences.  They  have  succeeded  in  stig- 
matizing critics  of  their  narrow,  single- 
minded  approach  as  enemies  of  progress  But 
the  nation  no  longer  accepts  this  myth 
where  the  automobile  or  the  supersonic 
transport  or  the  strip  mine  Is  concerned.  It 
Is  time  to  examine  this  technological  mys- 
tique of  "progress"  in  agriculture  and  sub- 
ject It  to  rational  choice  and  'deliberate 
Judgment. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
Thk  Farm  Revolution — II 

A  million  famUy-stzed  farms  were  con- 
solidated out  of  existence  in  the  1950's  and 
another  mllUon  In  the  1960'8.  For  ex-farmers. 
the  postwar  revolution  In  agriculture  baa 
doomed  their  cherished  way  of  life.  Small 
towns  which  live  by  serving  farmers  have 
also  suffered.  It  haa  t>een  estimated  that  one 
small  town  businessman  goes  under  for  every 
six  farmers  who  quit  farming. 

Is  the  trend  toward  fewer  farmers  desir- 
able? Is  It  Inevitable?  Doee  the  taking  over 
of  the  actual  growing  of  crops  and  livestock 
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by  food  processors  and  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions serve  the  public  interest? 

Earl  L.  Butz,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, has  evoked  intense  controversy  be- 
cause he  answers  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative.  He  has  predicted  there  will  be  a 
million  fewer  farms  in  1980.  Formerly  a 
director  of  two  agricultural  conglomerates 
and  a  dean  of  Purdue  University,  which  has 
close  research  ties  with  agribusiness,  Mr. 
Butz  Is  an  unabashed  apologist  for  corporate 
power. 

Secretary  Butz'  assumptions  of  Inevita- 
bility and  progress  are  not  necessarily  valid. 
The  rapid  mechanization  of  Southern  agrl^ 
culture  released  many  sharecroppers  and 
marginal  farmers  not  "to  do  something  else 
useful, "  as  Mr.  Butz  claims,  but  to  rot  on 
the  welfare  rolls  in  urt>an  slums  or — as  Sen- 
ate investigations  of  hunger  have   shown 

to  starve  in  rural  slums. 

The  entrance  of  diversified  corporations 
Into  agriculture  has  not  produced  better  or 
cheaper  or  more  varied  food.  America  does 
not  become  a  healthier,  more  diversified, 
more  self-reliant  society  by  reducing  farmers 
to  the  status  of  corporation  dependents 
wholly  controlled  by  long-term  contracte  for 
their  crops  or  selling  In  markets  dominated 
by  a  few  large  companies. 

If  the  nation  Is  to  contain  and  roll  back 
corporate  power  in  farming,  however,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  legislative  and  political 
struggle  as  intense  and  prolonged  as  the 
effort  to  control  the  highway  lobby.  Senator 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  several  other  Demo- 
crats have  introduced  a  "Family  Farm  Act 
of  1972"  which  would  require  corporations 
owning  more  than  ea  mUlion  In  nonfarm 
enterprises  to  divest  any  lands  used  for 
agriculture. 

But  much  more  is  needed,  including  a 
revision  of  the  depreciation  and  capital  gains 
sections  of  the  tax  law  which  favor  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  non-farm  investors,  a  law 
requiring  processing  companies  to  bargain 
collectively  with  cooperatives  of  small  farm- 
ers, and  a  radical  revision  of  farm  subsidies 
and  farm  research  priorities. 

Far-reaching  changes  in  the  organization 
and  technology  of  agriculture  affect  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  as  well  as  farmers. 
Only  if  these  Issues  are  brought  out  of  the 
political  ghetto  of  the  farm  bloc  and  made 
matters  of  widespread  national  concern  can 
policies  be  devised  which  take  account  of  all 
the  costs  and  consequences  of  the  farm 
revolution. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
Making   Ends   Meet — Clinging   to   Wat   or 

Lite,  a  Farm  Pamh-t  Fights  fob  Economic 

Survival 

(By  Susan  B.  Miller) 

Sadorus,  III. — Charlie  Stephenson  grew  a 
bumper  corn  crop  on  his  420  rented  acres  this 
year.  When  fall  came.  It  took  him  and  his 
wife,  Ruth,  a  full  month  of  exhausting  16- 
hour  days  to  harvest  the  crop. 

Each  day.  Charlie  and  Ruth  rose  tiefore 
dawn  and  headed  for  the  fields,  leaving  their 
chUdren,  Bob  and  Sue,  to  gtet  themselves  off 
to  school.  Ruth,  her  hair  protected  from  the 
dust  by  a  bandana,  steered  the  big  green 
combine  across  the  fields  while  Charlie  dried 
the  corn  and  stored  it.  There  was  so  much  of 
It  that,  even  with  a  new  bin,  the  Stephensons 
ran  out  of  places  to  put  it.  It  looked  certain 
to  be  a  good  year. 

Then  Charlie  tried  to  sell  the  corn— and 
learned  that,  financially,  there  was  no  way 
he  could  reap  what  he  had  sowed.  Com 
farmers  all  over  the  nation,  it  seems,  har- 
vested the  biggest  crop  ever  this  year.  That 
depressed  corn  prices  to  about  two-thirds  of 
1970  prices,  and  in  the  end  Charlie  Stephen- 
son's profit  came  to  about  96,000,  or  nearly 
$660  less  than  a  smaller  harvest  brought  him 
last  year. 

"Sometimes  I  feri  like  I'm  beating  my  head 
against  a  wall,"  says  Charlie,  a  sturdy,  ruddy- 
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faced,  35-year-old.  "I  work  harder  and  make 
less.  We'll  Just  have  to  tighten  our  belts 
again." 

Charlie's  plight  la  shared  by  most  of  the 
nation's  2.9  million  farmers.  Soaring  costs 
of  everything  except  the  products  they  sell 
have  squeezed  farmers  for  years.  But  this 
vear's  pinch  is  particularly  acute,  and  it 
seems  certain  to  increase  the  rate — already 
2.000  a  week — at  which  farmers  are  going  out 
of  business.  "Farmers  are  the  only  ones  in 
the  country  who  get  stuck  for  being  too  ef- 
ficient," says  Mardy  Myers,  a  farm  Income 
specialist  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. "Another  year  like  this  and  you'll 
see  a  lot  more  farm  sales." 

Indeed,  It  la  becoming  apparent  to  more 
and  more  people  that  the  small  farmer  like 
Charlie  Stephenson  is  in  danger  of  disappear- 
ing altogether  from  the  American  landscape. 
Prom  California  to  New  York,  enormous  cor- 
porate farms,  consisting  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  best  land  and  backed  by  enormous 
amounts  of  capital,  have  replaced  farmers 
with  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land,  no  capital 
and  plenty  of  debt.  Three  firms — Purex, 
United  Brands  and  Bud  Antle — produce  so 
much  of  the  lettuce  sold  in  America  that 
their  hold  on  that  market  has  sparked  a  rare 
agricultural  antitrust  investigation  by  the 
PTC.  Earl  Butz,  President  Nixon's  new  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  was  almost  rejected  by 
the  Senate  after  he  testified  in  favor  of  cor- 
porate farming  and  revealed  that  he  was  a 
director  of  such  firms  as  Ralston  Purina  and 
Stokley-Van  Camp.  And  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
has  launched  an  Investigation  into  the  corpo- 
rate takeover  of  the  farm,  with  legislation  to 
save  the  small  fanner  in  mind. 

UNHAPPY     IRONY 

Ironically  the  demise  of  the  farmer  that  so 
dismays  some  in  the  government  of  late,  is 
in  large  part  a  result  of  government  policy 
over  the  years.  It  Is  the  biggest  farms  that 
receive  the  biggest  subsidies  and  the  most 
government-supplied  irrigation  water.  Like- 
wise, federal  tax  laws  favor  the  corporation 
or  the  Investor  who  farms  on  the  side  In 
search  of  a  tax  write-off  over  the  family  man 
who  farms  full  time  In  search  of  a  living. 

The  latest  squeeze  on  the  small  farmer 
seems  likely  to  hurt  President  Nixon's 
chances  of  holding  the  farm  vote  in  the  1972 
election.  And  the  President's  new  economic 
program  isn't  likely  to  soothe  the  antagonism 
down  on  the  farm  provoked  by  Mr.  Butz' 
nomination.  Farm  products  are  exempt  from 
price  controls,  but  the  distinction  is  aca- 
demic; farm  prices  are  going  down,  not  up. 
Meantime,  under  Phase  2  costs  will  continue 
to  rise,  though  perhaps  at  a  slower  pace. 

Farm  family  earnings  have  long  trailed 
those  of  other  wage-earners.  Last  year,  farm 
families  earned  an  average  of  $7,980,  well 
below  blue-collar  family  Income  of  $10,340 
and  white-collar  family  earnings  of  $14,900. 
In  the  last  four  years,  farm  family  income 
has  grown  at  about  the  same  rate  as  other 
family  income,  but  that's  mainly  because 
more  farmers  are  finding  part-time  Jobs. 

Charlie  and  Ruth  Stephenson  say  they 
couldn't  make  ends  meet  with  the  money 
they  make  from  farming.  Ruth,  an  attrac- 
tive, energetic  35-year-old.  earns  $1,500  a 
year  running  a  beauty  shop  In  what  used  to 
be  the  Stephenson's  dining  room  and  Charlie 
makes  about  $500  a  year  playing  string  bass 
with  a  dance  band  made  up  mostly  of  his 
neighbors.  In  more  prosperous  years,  that 
money  went  for  little  "extras"— a  sewing  ma- 
chine for  Ruth  or  a  redecorating  of  the  chil- 
dren's bedrooms.  Now,  the  money  goes  for 
living  expenses. 

CANCELED    VACATION,    OLD    TRUCK 

The  Stephenaons  canceled  an  Arizona  va- 
cation they  had  planned  for  thu  year  and 
Charlie  says  he  won't  be  able  to  replace  hU 
1949  Btudebaker  truck,  even  though  he 
doesn't  know  how  long  that  old  clunker  Is 
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going  to  last.  Ruth  would  like  to  remodel 
her  cramped  kitchen,  where  the  family  can 
barely  squeeze  around  the  table,  but  "that 
will  just  have  to  wait,"  she  says. 

Still,  Charlie  says  he  has  known  lean  years 
before  and  he  counts  them  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  a  life  he  loves.  The  Stephensons  live 
In  a  gray,  two-story  wooden  farmhouse  about 
30  miles  south  of  Champaign  in  some  of  the 
richest  corn-growing  country  in  the  nation. 
Charlie's  great-grandfather  bought  the  land 
In  1896,  and  Charlie  has  wanted  to  farm  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy.  "I  don't  care  If  I  ever 
leave  the  country.  I'm  happy  riding  my  trac- 
tor and  watching  the  corn  grow,"  he  says. 

The  Stephensons  began  renting  the  farm 
six  years  ago  when  Charlie's  parents  retired 
and  moved  to  a  nearby  town.  Charlie  built 
an  addition  to  the  red  barn  to  house  his 
machinery  and  converted  a  little  white  shed, 
where  he  and  his  father  raised  bees,  to  a  re- 
pair shop.  Ruth  g^rows  a  few  vegetables  In  the 
backyard,  but  they  don't  amount  to  much, 
and  an  old  canning  cellar  next  to  the  bouse 
is  unused. 

Most  mornings  the  family  is  up  at  6:30, 
with  a  little  prodding  from  Ruth,  who  fixes 
a  large  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs.  Bob  and 
Sue  go  to  school  in  Atwood,  eight  miles  away. 
By  8.30,  when  the  bus  pulls  into  their  drive- 
way to  pick  them  up,  Charlie  can  be  found 
in  a  pair  of  yellow  rubber  coveralls,  cleaning 
and  polishing  his  equipment  near  the  bam. 

"He  can't  sit  still.  He  always  finds  some- 
thing to  fix."  says  Ruth.  Dressed  In  Jeans 
and  a  sweater,  she  makes  a  fresh  pot  of 
coffee  for  her  beauty  parlor  customers,  who 
often  stay  to  sit  around  the  kitchen  table 
and  chat.  "Charlie  wasn't  happy  when  I  set 
up  shop,  but  we  needed  the  money.  I'd  make 
more  in  town,  but  then  I  wouldn't  be  here 
when  Charlie  and  the  kids  need  me,"  she  says. 

After  dinner.  Sue,  12  washes  the  dishes 
while  Bob,  14.  feeds  the  dog  and  five  cats. 
Sometimes  Ruth  drives  the  kids  to  a  4-H 
meeting  or  a  basketball  game,  but  most  often 
she  sews  or  reads  while  the  children  do  their 
homework  or  watch  television.  Charlie,  whose 
collection  of  musical  intrumeiits  clutters 
Ruth's  sewing  room,  often  closeu  himself  in 
the  kitchen  with  his  string  bass  or  tuba  and 
plays  along  to  whatever  jazz  music  he  can 
tune  In  on  the  radio. 

ESCAPING  THE  TIME  CLOCK 

Charlie  and  Ruth  both  say  they  cherish 
the  Independence  of  farm  life  and  the  soli- 
tude Of  the  flat,  peaceful  countryside.  Cities 
terrify  them — "I  never  know  my  way  around 
and  the  traffic  ties  my  stomach  in  knots," 
says  Charlie — and  they  rarely  Journey  farther 
than  the  small  towns  nearby  to  shop  or  see 
a  movie.  On  weekends,  Bob  and  Sue  tear 
over  the  near-deserted  roads  in  the  area  on 
a  mlnlbike  and  go-cart  and  canoe  on  a  river 
close  by.  Charlie  and  Ruth  say  they  can't 
imagine  theh-  chUdren  growhig  up  amid  the 
congestion  of  city  life.  (Bob  and  Sue,  how- 
ever, can  Imagine  it.  Both  speak  of  feeling 
"kind  of  left  out"  living  in  the  country.) 

Before  the  famUy  moved  to  the  farm. 
Charlie  worked  in  a  nearby  chemical  plant. 
He  earned  a  steady  $7,000  a  year,  but  Ruth 
hated  his  working  nights  and  Charlie  hated 
the  routine  of  the  Job.  "I  never  felt  impor- 
tant. Any  farmer  who  complains  ought  to 
punch  a  time  clock.  Id  much  rather  work  for 
myself." 

But  the  price  tag  for  working  for  yourself 
is  high.  Farming  requires  plenty  of  capital, 
and  young  farmers  starting  up  have  a  tough 
time  finding  financing.  "While  an  urban  fam- 
Uy might  mortgage  a  house  or  buy  a  car  on 
credit,  most  farm  families  also  must  borrow 
heavUy  every  year  to  pay  for  new  equipment 
and  for  the  cost  of  running  the  farm.  The 
average  farm  debt  last  year  was  about  $19,- 
000,  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  it  was  a 
decade  ago. 

Charlie  built  up  a  $36,000  debt  within  a 
year  after  he  took  over  the  farm.  Besides  the 
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Stephenson  homestead,  he  rente  another  par- 
cel of  land  nearby.  He  started  out  with  a  com- 
bine and  his  father's  dilapidated  plow  and 
tractor.  But  the  machinery  broke  down,  and 
each  year  since  Charlie  has  had  to  borrow 
more  money  for  newer  and  bigger  equipment. 
He  is  $25,147  in  debt  now  and  his  interest 
payments  this  year  wUI  amount  to  about 
$1,200.  "It  Just  about  breaks  me  keeping  up 
with  my  machinery,"  he  says  ruefully. 

LOOKING  FOR  LAND 

That  debt  makes  the  Stephenson  farm  a 
touch-and-go  operation.  "One  really  bad 
growing  season"  wovild  mean  bankruptcy, 
Charlie  says.  There  have  been  some  close 
calls.  The  family  barely  scra]>ed  through  the 
winter  of  1966  after  poor  weather  had  dam- 
aged a  crop  and  slashed  their  income.  Two 
years  later,  hot  weather  scorched  the  com, 
leaving  some  cobs  with  only  a  dozen  kernels. 

Despite  all  that,  Charlie  clings  to  the  hope 
that  hard  work  will  overcome  the  travails  of 
unpredictable  weather  and  fluctuating  prices. 
He  says  he  expects  to  get  his  "feet  on  the 
ground"  any  year  now  and  he  is  convinced 
that  someday  Ruth  can  stop  working  and  the 
family  will  have  the  time  and  money  to  do 
things  it  can't  afford  now. 

But  It  seems  unlikely  the  future  holds 
much  of  either  leisure  time  or  money  for 
the  Stephensons.  The  two  of  them  can  Just 
barely  manage  the  farm  now  during  the 
months  of  planting  and  harvesting.  To  cut 
corners.  Charlie  haunts  farm  sales  during 
the  winter,  looking  for  bargains  on  used 
equipment.  He  also  spends  hours  In  his  shop 
tinkering  "with  his  machinery  to  save  money 
on  repairs.  Whafs  more,  the  only  way  Charlie 
can  add  income  to  meet  rising  costs  Is  by 
farming  more  land.  He  calculates  that  he 
and  Ruth  could  stretch  their  time  and 
equipment  over  an  added   100  acres. 

But  land  around  here  is  scarce.  "If  a  fellow 
dies,  his  neighbors  sire  bidding  on  his  place 
before  he  has  time  to  cool  off,""  says  Charlie. 
That's  because  most  farmers  are  convinced 
greater  production  is  the  only  way  to  make 
more  money — despite  the  fact  a  bigger  na- 
tional harvest  often  means  lower  prices.  "The 
farmer  is  an  eternal  optimist,"  says  one 
banker  who  finances  farmers,  "He  always 
thinks  prices  will  go  up." 

NO  SAVINGS.  CHEAP  STEAKS 

The  Stephensons  don't  participate  In  the 
government  farm  support  program,  which 
supports  grain  prices  in  return  for  limiting 
farmers'  acreage.  Charlie  believes  farmers 
would  do  better  without  "interference  from 
Washington."'  Although  he  and  Ruth  are 
registered  Republicans,  he  says  he  isn't  sure 
he  will  vote  for  Richard  Nixon  again.  He 
thinks  the  ftu-mers'  plight  has  worsened 
since  Mr.  Nixon  took  office  and  says  the 
"White  House  cares  more  about  its  rose 
gardens  than  grain  farmers."  That,  he  says. 
applies  to  both  parties.  "There's  not  a  dime's 
worth  of  difference  between  politicians.  I 
wouldn't  trust  one  if  he  told  me  the  sun  rose 
in  the  east."' 

Charlie's  main  concerns  this  year  are 
closer  to  home.  He  won't  be  able  to  make  a 
payment  on  the  storage  bin  he  recently 
added,  and  that  means  a  bigger  debt  next 
year.  He  worries  about  his  retirement — but 
has  never  been  able  to  start  even  a  meager 
savings  account.  "I  ought  to  set  aside  $1,000 
a  year,  but  the  cash  Just  Isn't  there,"  he  says. 
Charlie  carries  "only  enough  life  insurance 
to  bury  himself,"  and  concern  about  what 
would  happen  to  his  family  if  he  lost  his 
health  gnaws  at  him  constantly.  He  aayg  an 
accident  or  a  prolonged  illness  would  ruin 
him. 

But  he  counts  his  good  friends  on  neigh- 
boring farms  as  insurance  against  that  pos- 
sibility. The  sense  of  community  survival  is 
strong  here,  and  Charlie  often  helps  his 
friends  out  during  planting  or  harvesting 
season.  In  return,  a  neighbor  butchers  a  steer 
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for  the  Stepbensons,  and  the  family,  as  Ruth 
puu  It.  "eaU  steak  at  hamburger  prices  aU 
winter."  Charlie  likes  to  recall  the  time  a 
friend  broke  his  leg  Just  before  harvest  time 
and  his  neighbors  banded  together  to  bring 
in  his  crop.  "What  city  folks  have  friends  like 
that?"  he  asks.  "Money  can't  buy  them." 

1  A  TASTE  or  CTTT  LITE 

Good  times  are  shared,  too.  Nearly  every 
SatNirday  Charlie  plays  with  the  dance  band 
In  some  nearby  town.  Ruth  spends  the  after- 
noon getting  dolled  up  and  then  feeds  the 
kids  wlu(e  Charlie  dons  a  green  Jacket,  black 
trousers,  \hlte  shirt,  bow  tie  and  cumber- 
bund.  The  band  members'  wives  sit  together 
at  the  dance,  and  afterward  the  whole  group 
drives  to  one  of  the  farms  for  their  own  party. 

The  Stepbensons  count  as  vacations  the 
three  or  four  weekends  a  year  that  Charlie 
plays  a  dance  60  or  so  miles  away.  The  whole 
family  comes  along  and  stays  In  a  motel,  usu- 
ally chosen  for  the  size  of  Its  swimming  pool. 
Bob  and  Sue  often  swim  until  1  a.m.,  to 
Ruth's  dismay,  and  the  family  has  dinner  at 
a  restaurant.  "They  should  have  a  taste  of 
city  life,"  says  Ruth,  an  Arkansas  girl  who 
admits  she  Is  still  uncomfortable  when  con- 
fronted with  more  than  one  fork. 

On  Sundays,  the  Stepbensons  drive  to 
church  15  miles  away.  They  go  to  the  8:30 
am  sermon  together,  then  the  children  at- 
tend Sunday  school  while  Charlie  and  Ruth 
attend  Bible  class.  By  the  time  she  has  cooked 
dinner.  Ruth  Is  usually  drowsy  enough  to 
fall  asieep  sitting  in  a  armchair:  she  and 
Ch.^rIte  usually  rest  most  of  the  afternoon. 
Bob  takes  off  with  a  shotgun,  trailed  by  Sue, 
who  Isn't  allowed  to  hunt,  and  tries  to  flush 
a  pheasant  from  the  brush  in  the  ditches 
along  the  road. 

Charlies  says  he  expects  that  someday  Bob 
will  take  over  the  farm  from  him.  By  that 
time,  he  hopes,  it  will  be  a  more  thriving  and 
less  debt-laden  enterprise.  Meantime,  he 
doesn't  let  hard  times  get  him  down.  "I 
wouldn't  trade  places  with  anybody,"  he  says. 
"I  never  expected  to  get  rich." 

(From  the  Washington  Post) 

F.vRvirRs'    Unease — OOP's    Prospects    Bleak 

IN  Midwest 

( By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

LiNcoLNT.  Nebk. — This  place  Is  quite  mad. 
Football  is  the  problem.  But  the  Orange 
Bowl  will  be  played  within  a  few  days  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska  team  will  be  seen 
for  what  it  is,  and  then  politics  will  be  back. 
It  wUl  be  back  all  spring  through  the  May 
primary,  and  then  all  fall  through  the  Novem- 
ber election.  That  Is  not  necessarily  a  good 
prospect  for  the  OOP  because.  If  Mr.  Nixon 
ever  had  a  game  plsm  for  the  vast  fields  of 
the  Midwest,  it  did  not  work. 

It  Is  a  little  startling  to  realize  how  debili- 
tated the  GOP  Is  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  North  and  south  of  here,  in  a  tier  of 
states  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  all  the  gover- 
nors are  Democrats.  Democrats  have  hopes 
of  winning  the  South  Dakota  Senate  seat 
held  by  Karl  Mundt.  They  may  even  have  a 
cliance  to  win  the  Nebraska  seat  held  by 
Sen.  Carl  Curtis.  In  Kansas,  if  Gov.  Robert 
Decking  were  to  change  his  mind  and  run, 
they  might  unseat  Sen.  James  Pearson. 

In  each  case  you  can  cite  local  reasons  for 
Republican  troubles,  but  you  can  also  feel 
out  here  a  sense  of  unease  at>out  the  federal 
government,  and  In  most  people's  minds 
that  Includes  the  President,  even  when  he  is 
bounding  around  the  world  summittlng. 

Right  now  you  hear  a  lot  of  canny  local 
humor  about  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Earl  Butz,  naturally.  Much  of  it  is  com- 
monplace. In  the  eyes  of  the  farmers,  every 
secretary  for  25  years  has  eventually  stepped 
on  his  own  dinner  plate.  The  difference  Is 
that  Butz  did  It  before  he  was  even  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

It  la  not  Just  that  all  his  alliances  and 
sympathies  are  with  the  great  corporate  food- 
growers  against  the  small  farmers  or  that  he 
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was  nominated  by  Mr.  Nixon  with  virtually 
no  consultation  with  GOP  farm  state  sen- 
ators  No,  it  Is  a  subtler  feeling. 

It  Is  heartening  to  hear  how  many  people 
on  the  streets  know  that  Butz  has  pooh- 
poohed  the  ecology  movement.  He  seems  to 
think  protecting  the  envlromnent  is  some- 
thing of  a  fad  and  so  a  lot  of  people  have 
concluded  he  is  something  of  a  clod.  People 
who  work  farms,  and  those  who  live  around 
them,  have  a  little  different  feeling  about 
the  land  and  its  wealth  than  Butz  has  ex- 
pressed. 

The  concern,  sometimes  the  bitter  sar- 
casm, extends  to  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed Butz.  The  government  moved  into 
the  corn  market  the  other  day,  buying  to 
push  up  the  price.  This  is  wonderful.  The 
same  government  last  year  expanded  the 
acreage  that  could  be  planted  in  com,  so 
that  com  planting  was  up  more  than  20  per 
cent  this  year  and  the  crop  was  a  record- 
breaker. 

Then  Mr.  Nixon  exempted  farm  prices  from 
his  freeze  of  the  economy  and  Its  subsequent 
controls,  while  the  market  wm  glutted.  Now 
people  are  worried  that.  If  the  Phase  2  con- 
trols keep  meat  and  poultry  prices  down,  they 
will  Inevitably  shrink  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  thus  depress  the  sales  of  feed 
grains.  Everything  the  administration  Is  do- 
ing about  farms  looks  about  as  effective  as 
Mr.  Nixon's  little  "country  fair"  which  was 
held  In  the  rain  on  the  White  House  lawn 
last  May — after  a  winter  when  the  farm 
parity  ratio  fell  to  its  lowest  level  since  1933 
and  after  a  March  when  the  President  was 
booed  by  hog  farmers  in  Iowa. 

You  see.  none  of  these  gimmicks  Impresses 
farmers  very  much.  They  are  not  even  overly 
Impressed  by  the  Russian  purchase  of  140 
million  dollars  In  grains  and  the  promise  of 
more  purchases.  Out  here  they  tell  you  to  go 
ask  the  men  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
or  in  the  big  grain  companies  about  the 
benefits  of  such  sales,  for  they  are  the  men 
who  wUl  reap  those  benefits. 

Lying  under  these  specific  concerns  Is  an 
unease  you  find  expressed  more  readily  In 
the  cities — and  even  In  Nebraska  the  time 
Is  close  when  half  the  population  will  live  in 
and  around  the  two  biggest  cities,  Omaha 
and  Lincoln.  There  is  an  anguished  sense  of 
social  disintegration  which  Is  deeper  and 
more  real  than  the  literary  anxiety  expressed 
by  the  midwestern  school  of  novelists  50 
years  ago.  You  find  a  common  feeling  that 
the  wealth  of  America,  like  the  wealth  of 
the  land  people  can  see  around  them.  Is  be- 
ing squandered  on  a  few  powerful  Interests 
controlled  by  men  who  live  elsewhere,  and 
this  is  being  done  by  the  government. 

Such  a  feeling  Is  natural  among  agricul- 
tural people  In  a  technological  nation.  There 
really  are  people  who  love  the  land.  Does  the 
sorrow  of  these  lovers  scorned  get  tuned  Into 
political  action?  Maybe.  After  all,  everyone  in 
the  plains  states  shares  the  Oklahoma  belief 
that  It  is  a  good  Idea  to  throw  the  rascals 
out  every  time  you  get  a  chance. 

In  the  Presidential  politics  of  1972.  much 
depends  on  who  the  Democratic  candidate 
Is.  In  more  states  than  Just  this  one  the 
politicians,  and  some  early  polls,  suggest  that 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  (D-Me.)  or  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  would  have  a  more 
than  even  chance  to  turn  midwest  Dem- 
ocratic next  year.  A  few  of  the  politicians 
think  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  would 
be  equally  formidable  if  he  campaigned  hard. 
And  who.  among  the  pros  and  the  early  polls. 
Is  down  the  list?  Ben.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D-Minn).    That    is    not    surprising,    really. 

It  Is  widely  known  that  Humphrey  has  de- 
pended for  years  on  the  support  of  the  same 
huge  agricultural  business  Interests  that 
Butz  is  enamored  of.  And.  then,  Humphrey 
has  been  In  office  so  long — around  and  not 
around,  as  it  were.  He  has  in  many  statea 
the  problem  Carl  Curtte  has  In  this  one:  "Ilie 
old«r  people  know  exactly  who  he  la  and  the 
younger  ones  would  rather  not  hear  about 
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it    Mr   Nixon  has  more  than  Just  a  little  of 
that  problem  with  people  here,  too. 

You  can  certainly  understand  football 
manU— here  and  In  the  White  Hoiise.  It  jg 
escape,  pure  and  simple.  A  relatively  harm- 
less one,  too.  for  the  spectators.  Politics  and 
human  feelings,  however,  are  not  harmless 
at  all.  ^' 


BABIES  AND  BRASS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  very 
interesting  reports  from  United  Press  In- 
ternational have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Brown  of 
Richmond,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Lucille  Gray 
of  San  Pablo.  Calif. 

There  are  countless  comments  I  could 
make  about  each  article  separately,  but 
the  best  argument  is  made  when  we  read 
the  two  together.  In  a  time  when  execu- 
tives from  the  Transportation,  Justice, 
and  Treasury  Departments  can  get  a 
great  meal  for  one-seventh  the  value.  I 
wonder  why  a  baby  cannot  get  $20  worth 
of  food  a  month  that  it  must  absolutely 
have  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  following 
articles  from  United  Press  International 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Cheap  Lunches  for  Top  Brass 

Washington. — Federal  government  execu- 
tives are  feasting  on  cut-rate  lunches,  some- 
times paying  less  thtui  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
the  meal,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported yesterday.  At  one  place,  free  booze 
is  sometimes  featured. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  congressional 
watchdog  agency  at  the  request  of  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  R-Maine.  showed  that 
a  number  of  the  executive  lunchrooms  In 
government  buildings  cater  the  best  food 
bargains  in  the  capital. 

At  the  Transportation  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, hlgh-echelon  employee  pay  an  aver- 
age of  $1.51  for  a  meal  that  coets  an  average 
$16  05  to  prepare  and  serve.  "And  that  does 
not  Include  the  cost  of  space  and  utilities," 
said  Mrs.  Smith. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Space 
Committee.  Mrs.  Smith  first  ordered  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  executive  lunchroom  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  which  disclosed  that  $4.03 
lunches  were  being  served  for  45  cents,  partly 
through  Illegal  purchase  of  food  from  mili- 
tary commissaries. 

With  that  situation  halted,  she  asked  the 
GAO  to  conduct  similar  surveys  at  several 
other  government  agencies.  The  findings: 

At  the  Treasury  Department,  executives 
pay  $2.45  for  a  $14.31  meal;  at  the  JusUce 
Department,  $1  66  buys  a  $7.10  repast:  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  $1  26  buys  $3.56 
worth  of  food  and  at  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  a  $3  53  meal  can  be  had 
for  $194 

Mrs.  Smith  said  executive  diners  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation  on  special  oc- 
casions are  served  confiscated  liquor  obtained 
from  the  customs  bureau 

Welfare  Chief  Wont  Pat  fob  Tot's  Life- 
ob-Death  Pood  Supplement 
Watertown,  NY. — A  four-month-old  boy 
needs  a  special  powdered  nutrient  food  to 
survive.  His  family  cannot  afford  it.  And  al- 
though the  county  welfare  •  •  •  the  $31 
a  month  the  food  supplement  costs,  he  says 
he  will  not. 
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Because  the  boy's  family  hasn't  been  able  to 
obtain  the  supplement  on  a  regular  basis,  the 
county  has  had  to  pay  more  than  $1,800  In 
hospital  bills  for  the  baby. 

The  baby  is  one  of  four  children  of  a  low- 
Income  Watertown  couple.  The  father  haa 
been  unemployed  for  part  of  the  year  and  the 
family  is  receiving  welfare.  Medical  expenses 
are  covered  by  Medicare — but  welfare  officials 
sav  the  food  supplement  Is  food,  not  medi- 
cine 

"I  can  underwrite  the  expense  without  fil- 
ing for  federal  or  state  aid  reimbursement 
in  an  isolated  Incident,"  Haswell  P.  Brayton. 
commissioner  of  the  county's  Social  Services 
Department,  said  Wednesday,  "but  I  choose 
not  to  because  I  think  It  would  be  whimsical 
and  arbitrary  of  me  to  spend  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  of  Jefferson  County  this  way." 

Brayton  said  he  was  not  willing  to  pay  more 
than  the  $40  a  month  the  department  allows 
for  the  child.  A  local  pediatrician  said  the  in- 
fant needs  16-25  ounces  of  the  supplement, 
called  Nutramagen,  a  day.  This  would  cost 
$20  96  a  month. 

If  the  baby  does  not  get  the  special  food, 
which  Is  prescribed  by  the  family's  pediatri- 
cian, he  becomes  dehydrated  and  has  to  be 
hospitalized  for  Intravenous  feeding. 

"We  have  already  picked  up  a  $1,820  tab  for 
hospitaJization  that  resulted  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  when  the  •  •  •  any  of  the 
$74.22  a  case  food  substitute,"  Brayton  said. 

The  family  has  filed  a  court  complaint  over 
the  matter,  and  a  bearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Dec.  15.  Names  of  the  family  and 
baby  were  withheld  at  the  parents'  request. 

Nutramagen  is  produced  by  Meade-Johnson 
pf  Evausville.  Ind. 


KA  FISHING  INADEQUACIES 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Deceviber  17,  1971 

Mr,  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  industries  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  that  of  fishing.  For  too  many 
years,  fishermen  in  southeastern  Alaska 
as  well  as  other  fishing  areas  of  the  State 
have  suffered  severe  losses  because  of  In- 
adequate protection  of  their  economic 
rights. 

As  a  State  legislator  and  now  as  Alas- 
ka's lone  Congressman  I  have  maintained 
a  keen  interest  in  the  economic  problems 
of  Alaska's  fishermen. 

My  first  session  in  Congress  has  been 
very  rewarding  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  it  has  been  so  Is  because  of  the 
real  advances  we  have  made  in  protect- 
ing Alaska  fishermen  when  I  introduced 
my  fishing  package  legislation  last  fall. 
The  problems  of  pollution  and  pollution 
control  as  well  as  the  lack  of  protection 
of  jurisdictional  fishing  boundaries  have 
plagued  Alaska  fishermen  too  long. 
While  much  can  be  done  on  the  national 
level,  many  of  these  problems  can  only 
be  resolved  by  international  agreement. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  it  is  with  great 
hope  that  I  look  forward  to  the  forth- 
coming Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea. 
While  I  know  that  all  problems  will  not 
be  resolved,  I  am  confident  that  if  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  make  known  their 
concern  we  could  put  the  Alaska  fisher- 
men in  a  better  economic  position  In  the 
near  future. 

With  this  goal  In  mind,  I  wish  to  place 
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into  the  Record  a  copy  of  several  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  at  their  December 
meeting.  In  particular,  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
Resolution  2  which  seeks  reconsideration 
of  inequities  in  recent  provisional  delim- 
itation of  Alaska's  territorial  sea  and 
contiguous  fishing  zone  and  call  for  with- 
drawal of  those  provisional  documents 
with  adequate  public  hearings  to  be  held 
in  preparing  for  establishment  of  per- 
manent lines  of  demarkation. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  these 
resolutions  vitally  effect  the  Alaskan 
fisherman,  and  I  wish  to  present  them  at 
this  time  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
resolution  no.   1 — IN  support  of  fisheries 

MANAGEMENT       BY       COASTAL,       ANADROMOUS, 
HIGH   SEAS  GROUPINGS 

Whereas,  an  International  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Is  scheduled  to  be  held 
In  1973;  and 

Whereas,  any  agreement  reached  by  the 
Conference  will  have  a  deep  and  profound 
influence  on  American  fisheries  for  genera- 
tions to  come:  and 

Whereas,  the  preliminary  proposals  by  the 
United  States  offer  little  or  no  protection  for 
American  fisheries;  and 

Whereas,  our  coastal  fishery  resources  are 
being  depleted  due  largely  to  effect  of  foreign 
fishing  conducted  without  regard  to  sound 
conservation  principles;   and 

■Wheretis,  conservation  Is  urgently  needed, 
both  to  maintain  our  fishery  resources  on  a 
sustainable  yield  basis  and  to  secure  our 
economic  future  in  the  fisheries; 

Now  be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  urge  the 
United  States  government  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  as  its  objective  in  the  com- 
ing conference: 

Coastal  species 

Pish  and  shellfish  resources  which  live  on 
or  above  the  continental  shelf  and  slope 
and 'or  the  waters  above  the  shelf  and  slope 
for  reproduction  and  or  survival  during  the 
major  part  of  their  lives  shall  belong  to  the 
country  off  whose  coast  the  continental  shelf 
and  slope  occurs. 

Anadromous  species 

Anadromous  fish  shall  be  the  property  of 
and  subject  to  control  by  the  coastal  state 
of  origin.  Where  anadromous  fish  are  har- 
vestable  in  the  territorial  waters  and  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone  of  a  country  other  than 
the  country  of  origin,  the  nations  involved 
shall  work  out  harvesting  rules  consistent 
with  adequate  conservation  principles  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  right  of  each  nation 
to  its  proper  share  of  the  allowable  catch. 

High  seas  species 

All  species  of  fish  of  oceanic  origin  and 
habitat  shall  not  be  subject  to  control  by 
the  coastal  nation.  The  conservation  and 
managenient  of  such  species  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  multinational  control  to  be 
exercised  Jointly  by  the  harvesting  countries 
Including  countries  whose  coasts  border  the 
waters   frequented   by  such   species. 

Vnderhanested  species 

Where  stocks  of  fish  are  underharvest^d 
by  the  coastal  nations  to  which  they  belong, 
provision  shall  be  made  by  the  coastal  state 
for  harvesting  by  other  nations  where  such 
harvesting  would  not  be  unduly  harmful  to 
the  conservation  of  other  species  in  the  area 
of  harvest.  Such  harvesting  shall  be  con- 
ducted under  appropriate  nondiscriminatory 
conservation  rules  promulgated  by  the  con- 
trolling countries  who  shall  be  entitled  to 
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charge  non-punltlve  users'  fees  of  those  en- 
gEiged  in  the  harvesting. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  be  requested  to 
Include  on  Its  official  delegation  at  the  com- 
ing Conference,  including  preliminary  meet- 
ings, adequate  representation  from  the 
United  States  fishing  Industry,  and 

Be  it  lastly  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
Interior.  Commerce,  and  Defense,  to  members 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Conunlttee,  to  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  the 
Governors  of  all  coastal  states  of  the  United 
States. 

RESOLtmON     NO.      2 OPPOSITION     TO      CERTAIN 

FEDERAL  DOCUMENTS  PROVISIONALLY  DELIMIT- 
ING THE  TERBTTORIAL  SEA.  CONTIGUOUS  ZONE, 
AND  CERTAIN  INTERNAL  WATERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Whereas,  in  early  1971  the  federal  govern- 
ment caused  to  be  issued  documents  pur- 
ported to  delimit  provisionally  the  territorial 
sea,  contiguous  zone,  and  certain  Internal 
waters  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  these  documents  or  charts  were 
prepared  by  an  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee of  federal  officials  without  holding  any 
public  hearings  or  obtaining  any  input  from 
the  several  affected  states:  and 

Whereas,  some  waters  previously  defined  as 
Internal  waters  of  the  State  of  Alaska  are  now 
provisionally  defined  as  contiguous  zone  wa- 
ters or  high  seas  waters  in  which  foreign  fish- 
ing may  be  conducted:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Alaska  since  state- 
hood, and  the  federal  government  in  prior 
years,  have  managed  and  protected  the  fish- 
eries resources  in  these  waters  for  the  benefit 
of  their  citizens;   and 

Whereas,  these  documents  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  certain  foreign  governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
In  Alaska  Is  under  orders  to  use  these  charts 
as  a  guide  for  units  assigned  law  enforcement 
missions,  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  Juris- 
diction in  the  coastal  waters  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
needs  to  protect  the  historic  internal  waters 
of  the  state  against  foreign  fishing  encroach- 
ment because  rf  the  existence  rf  these  docu- 
ments: 

Now  be  it  t^erefo^e  resolved,  that  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  respect- 
fully requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  order  that  these  documents  be 
withdrawn  from  public  and  foreign  distribu- 
tion, and  that  they  be  disregarded  for  all 
purposes  In  determining  the  delineation  of 
the  Internal  waters,  territorial  sea  or  con- 
tigvious  zone  of  Alaska,  thereby  allowing  pub- 
lic authorities  to  proceed  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  according  to  previously  estah- 
U.-^hed  practices;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  public  hearings 
by  an  impartial  body  In  the  affected  states  be 
held  to  consider  establishment  of  lines  de- 
lineating territorial,  internal,  contiguous,  and 
international  waters  using  an  appropriate 
legal  basis. 

RESOLtTION  NO.  4 — ESTABLISH  MINIMUM  FLOWS 
FOR   FISHERIES — SNAKE  AND  COLUMBIA   RIVERS 

Whereas,  the  Snake  River  and  tributaries 
are  major  contributors  to  Columbia  River 
anadromous  fish  runs;   and 

Whereas,  the  Snake  and  Columbia  River 
anadromous  fish  runs  are  of  International 
significance  and  contribute  significant  socio- 
economic benefits  to  the  states  of  Idaho. 
Oregon,  Washington,  other  coastal  states  and 
the  province  of  British  Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  the  Columbia  and  Snake  River 
salmon  and  steelhead  runs  are  totally  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  minimum  flows  for 
upstream  and  downstream  migrations, 
spawning,  hatching  and  rearing;  and 

Whereas,  minimum  flows  are  directly  af- 
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fected  by  river  regulation  for  power  and  flood 
control  and  by  upstream  depletion; 

Now  be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  goes  on 
re::ord  as  urging  all  Federal.  State,  and 
regional  water  planning,  development  and 
regulating  agencies  to  establish  minimum 
flows  for  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  In  ongoing  and 
future  planning  efforts  the  necessary  studies 
to  determine  desirable  minimum  and  op- 
t:mum  flows  for  fisheries  be  given  equal 
priority  with  studies  of  other  water  uses;  and 

Be  it  fxirther  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  lae  sent  to  all  federal  water  plan- 
ning, development  and  regulatory  agencies, 
the  Water  Resource  Boards  of  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  to  mem- 
bers of  appropriate  Congressional  Commit- 
tees, and  the  Congressional  Delegation  from 
member  states  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission. 

RESOLimOK      NO.      6 RECOM^IENO      EASING      Or 

ALIEN  FISHING  ACT  PmOVISIONS  IN  RELATION 
TO  BOUNDABY  TKESPASS  BY  CANADIAN  rlSHEH- 
MEN    IN   THX  STBAIT   Or   JUAN   DE   FUCA 

Whereas,  the  fishermen  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  fish  in  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  on  co-mingled  stocks;  and 

Whereas,  fishermen  of  both  countries  fish- 
ing close  to  the  International  boundary  may 
inadvertently  cross  over  the  line:   and 

Whereas,  fines  imposed  under  Public  Act 
ii6S-309  may  be  excessive,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  violation:  and 

Whereas,  impositions  of  such  fines  may 
lead  to  the  degradation  of  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

Now  be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  we  re- 
spectfully petition  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  to  study  possible  amendment  of 
Public  Act  it88-308  to  ease  boundary  trespass 
penalty  upon  U.S.  and  Canadian  fishermen 
from  the  provisions  of  this  law  In  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  proper 
committees  in  Congress  be  advised  of  this 
resolution. 

Be  it  finally  resolved,  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  resolution  by  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission,  this  resolution  be  for- 
w.irded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  State,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  Members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  Congress, 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  Senate. 

RESOLtmON  NO.  7  —  IN  SrPPORT  OF  STRENGTH- 
ENING TROLL  SALMON  ENFORCEMENT  PRO- 
CEDURES 

Whereas,  there  is  a  serious  problem  of  en- 
forcement of  pre-season  fishing  violations  In 
the  troll  salmon  fishery;  and 

Whereas,  this  creates  hardship  and  bitter- 
ness in  law  abiding  fishermen;  and 

Whereas,  this  causes  unnecessary  prob- 
lems in  price  negotiations;  and 

Whereas,  harmony  is  desired  within  the 
industry. 

Now  be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  fishery  agencies  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  give  consideration  to 
strengthening  enforcement  provisions  In  the 
troll  salmon  fishery,  and  instituting  such 
other  proceedings  as  would  lead  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    8  —  MARINF    M.^MMAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Whereas,  Federal  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced that  would  place  all  marine  mam- 
mals under  federal  Jurisdiction:  and 

Whereas,  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953 
confirms  state  title  to  and  ownership  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Including  marine  animals; 
and 
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Whereas,  the  Pacific  states  are  engaged  in 
active  management  and  research  programs 
to  protect  and  manage  animal  populations 
within  state  boundaries:  and 

Whereas,  authority  to  manage  resident 
marine  mammal  populations  is  es.sentlal  for 
comprehensive  planning  and  development  of 
the  coastal  zone  by  the  states;  and 

Whereas,  sea  otters,  elephant  seals,  land 
breeding  harbor  seals  and  sea  lions  are  nor- 
mally within  state  boundaries  and  are  prop- 
erly under  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective  Pa- 
cific states; 

Now  be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  recom- 
mends that  sea  otters,  elephant  seals,  land 
breeding  harbor  seals  and  sea  lions  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  proposed  federal  legislation. 

RESOLUTION  NO    9 IMMEDIATE  REIMBURSEMENT 

OF    FINES   FOR    UNLAWFUL    VESSEL    SEIZURE    BY 
FOREIGN   NATIONS 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to  support  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
Of  the  seas,  and  to  this  end  this  country  at  the 
present  time  does  not  recognize  claims  to  ju- 
risdiction over  waters  greater  in  breadth  than 
12  miles  from  the  baseline  of  the  territorial 
sea.  and  it  is  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  the  Department  of  State,  that 
under  International  law.  It  is  not  required  to 
recognize  such  claims;  and 

Whereas,  seizures  of  American -Flag  ves- 
sels, have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  ter- 
ritorial sea  claims  In  excess  of  12  miles  from 
the  baseline  of  the  territorial  sea  by  naval 
forces  of  foreign  countries;  claims  which  are 
strictly  contrary  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  other  major  nations  with  regard  to 
the  seaw.ird  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction: 
and 

Whereas,  such  actions  may  cause  United 
States  Hag  fishing  vessels  to  be  driven  from 
the  high  seas  with  resulting  critical,  if  not 
fatal  damage  to  the  United  States  fishing 
Industry; 

Now  be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  strongly 
recommends  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  pending  legislation  amending  the 
"Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of  1967"  provid- 
ing for  immediate  reimbursement  of  fines  im- 
posed by  foreign  nations  on  U.S.  flag  vessel 
owners  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
United  States  flag  fishing  vessels  in  interna- 
tional waters  by  foreign  countries; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  submit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Honorable  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and 
to  the  Honorable  Representative  Edward  A 
Garmatz.  Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


HORTON  SALUTES  CHARLES  E. 
SWAN  ON  NOMINATION  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL VOLUNTEER  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  agreement  today  that  the  best 
solution  for  every  community's  problem 
is  the  involvement  of  its  concerned  citi- 
zens. Charles  E.  Swan  of  Rochester,  N.Y  , 
recently  said: 

Living  In  the  city  requires  a  certain  price 
tag — that  price  tag  is  commitment.  The  gov- 
ernment Just  isn't  able  to  do  everything  Clti- 
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7ens  must  be  Involved  in  solving  community 
problems. 

It  is  this  philosophy  and  Charles  Swan's 
willingness  to  put  it  into  action  that  has 
prompted  his  nomination  as  a  finalist 
in  the  National  Volunteer  Awards  com- 
petition sponsored  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Voluntary  Action. 

Charles  E.  Swan,  of  755  Cedarwood 
Terrace  in  Rochester,  has  been  cited  for 
his  leadership  in  North  East  Area  De- 
velopment. Inc.  (NEAD).  He  is  a  candi- 
date for  one  of  two  $5,000  first  place 
awards.  The  top  awards  will  be  presented 
in  February  1972.  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

A  panel  of  five  judges  will  make  the 
final  selection:  H.  I.  Rommes,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  A.T.  k  T.;  Charles  Evers, 
mayor  of  Payette.  Miss. ;  Walter  Hickel, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
former  Governor  of  Alaska:  Alvin  TofHer, 
author  of  "Future  Shock";  and  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  G.  Wexler.  president  of  Hun- 
ter College. 

It  is  noteworthy.  I  believe,  that  Charles 
E.  Swan  was  nominated  for  one  of  these 
awards  by  a  NEAD  board  member  who 
preceded  him  as  president,  Mr.  William 
B.  Eighme.  Mr.  Eighme  was  in  a  good 
position  to  appraise  the  outstanding  work 
of  Mr.  Swan,  and  it  was  his  considered 
judgment  that  Mr.  Swan  was  indeed 
worthy  of  national  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  others  in  saluting  Charles  E.  Swan 
and  wish  him  well  in  the  final  Judging 
for  the  National  Volunteer  Awards. 

Recently,  additional  background  ma- 
terial on  this  nomiinee  was  reported  in  a 
story  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 
Authored  by  Dolores  Orman,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting documentation  of  tlie  activities 
that  led  up  to  his  nomination.  I  would 
like  to  share  that  now  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  In  paying  tribute 
to  Charles  E.  Swan. 

Excerpts  from  the  news  story  follow: 

Swan  served  as  president  of  NEAD  from 
November  1969  until  this  month.  During  his 
term  he  restricted  himself  to  part-time  em- 
ployment, devoting  40  to  50  hours  per  week 
to  his  NEAD  office. 

'He  was  able  to  make  significant  strides," 
.said  William  B.  Eighme,  a  NEAD  board  mem- 
ber who  preceded  Swan  as  president  and  who 
nominated  him  for  the  national  award.  "He 
was  able  to  weld  the  people  together  on  im- 
portant issues."  One  achievement  was  the 
closing  of  the  Eastside  Incinerator. 

NEAD  brings  together  a  broad  range  of 
citizens  and  background  to  cooperatively  re- 
build and  revitalize  their  neighborhoods  and 
enviroiunent.  Its  goal  is  the  maintenance  and 
Improvement  of  all  of  northeast  Rochester 
(about  47.000  people,  Including  both  de- 
teriorated and  well-to-do  sections). 

"I  guess  It's  because  living  in  the  city  re- 
quires a  certain  price  tag — that  price  tag  la 
commitment."  said  Swan  explaining  his  in- 
volvement In  NE:AD.  "The  government  Just 
isn't  able  to  do  everything.  Citizens  must  be 
involved  in  solving  community  problems." 

Swan  is  currently  NEAD's  vice  president  for 
finance.  He  was  appointed  to  the  city  plan- 
ning commission  in  March  and,  among  other 
things,  is  president  of  his  neighborhood  as- 
sociation a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  YWCAs  Operation  Outreach 
program,  and  a  member  of  the  board  at  the 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  group  practice 
program . 

Swan,  36.  is  married  and  the  father  of 
three    He  Is  a  building  products  salesman. 
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TENTH  DISTRICT  LEADS  IN  RE- 
CEIPT OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR 
ALL  PURPOSES 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 
Mr  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  during  the  last 
6  years,  the  10th  District  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  lias  been  the  No.  1  recipient 
of  Federal  funds  for  all  purposes.  Due  to 
mv  efforts  and  ability  to  get  results  for 
my  people,  I  have  personally  intervened 
in  thousands  of  cases  on  behalf  of  in- 
dustry, commtinities  and  individuals  in 
the  north  country  and  have  helped 
them  whenever  help  was  needed,  and 
guided  them  whenever  gtiidance  was 
needed. 

In  the  field  of  Government  contracts 
for  example,  one  of  my  first  tasks  when  I 
inlierited  the  Chippewa  Palls-Eau  Claire 
area  was  to  save  the  Natioiial  Presto 
Industries  plant.  This  plant  was  marked 
for  closing  during  the  years  of  1963  and 
1964.  At  the  request  of  the  proper  officials 
of  the  company.  I  intervened  and  saved 
the  plant.  It  was  a  case  of  having  the 
right  man  in  the  right  spot;  namely,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  folly  and  the  additional  cost 
of  Government  procurement  in  St.  Louis. 
I  pointed  out  the  efficient  labor  force 
and  the  lack  of  absenteeism  among  the 
workers  in  the  north  coimtry.  I  exposed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  folly  of 
building  a  $46  million  plant  in  St.  Louis 
when  they  already  had  an  efficient  plant 
in  existence  in  the  Chippewa  Palls-Eau 
Claire  area. 

The  result  of  my  efforts  is  that  today 
National  Preeto  Industries  is  Wisconsin's 
largest  Government  contractcff,  and  by 
having  the  work  done  in  the  Chippewa 
Palls-Eau  Claire  area  rather  than  St. 
Louis,  I  have  saved  the  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Similar  to  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  Na- 
tional Presto  Industries.  I  have  obtained 
the  same  results  for  at  least  a  dozen  more 
businesses  in  the  north  country. 

The  following  flgiu'es  will  show  what 
it  means  to  have  an  active  Congressman 
with  the  know-how  to  get  results  for  his 
district.  During  the  last  6  years,  the  10th 
District  of  Wisconsin  has  been  the  No.  1 
recipient  of  all  Federal  money  of  all  the 
districts  in  the  State.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  for  every  dollar  of  all  Fed- 
eral taxes  collected  in  the  10th  District, 
at  least  $1.65  comes  back  to  the  district 
in  some  form  of  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditure in  the  district.  You  can  count 
the  congressional  districts  in  the  Nation 
which  have  this  type  of  favorable  ratio 
on  the  fingers  of  both  your  hands. 

When  I  entered  Congress  in  1943,  the 
10th  District  was  by  far  the  lowest  in 
receipt  of  Federal  funds.  For  the  last  6 
years  it  has  become  No.  1  by  far. 
Federal    Government    expenditures    for    all 

purposes  in  the  10th  Congressional  District 

of  Wisconsin  for  fiscal  year  1970  typical  of 

the  last  6  O'Konski  years 

Isr    District $229,965.  449 

■Jcl   District 349.307,010 
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3rd   District 292,166,305 

4th   District 252.717,248 

6th  DlBtrlct 252,717,248 

6th  District 279,964,337 

7th  District 224,644,105 

8th  District 230,820.858 

9th   District 252.717.248 

10th   District 402,687,081 

The  1971  and  1972  fiscal  years  will 
show  an  even  greater  number  of  Federal 
dollars  spent  in  the  Tenth  District  com- 
pared to  other  Congressional  Districts 
in  Wisconsin.  These  figures  include  all 
expenditures,  even  those  not  publicized 
for  .security  reasons. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   DR.   GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  CARVER 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroes 
of  the  scientific  world  are  many,  and 
none  is  unworthy  of  our  praise.  Yet  some 
stand  out  above  the  others  in  a  manner 
setting  them  clearly  apart,  meriting  our 
special  consideration. 

So  it  is  in  the  case  of  Dr.  George 
Washington  Carver,  the  late  genius  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  chemistry,  whose 
experimentation  with  the  humble  peanut 
was  to  revolutionize  the  economy  of  the 
Southern  United  States  and  open  the 
door  to  scientific  advances  in  several 
fields. 

So  long  as  cotton  remained  the  chief 
money  crop  in  the  South,  there  was  little 
hope  of  inducing  Southern  fanners  to 
raise  anything  else.  Yet  cotton  was  ruin- 
ing the  land.  To  meet  the  crisis.  Dr.  Car- 
ver proposed  the  use  of  peanuts  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cotton,  and  when  reminded 
that  peanuts  had  only  slight  market 
value,  he  set  out  to  alter  the  fact. 

Through  research.  Dr.  Carver  discov- 
ered use  upon  tise  for  the  peanut,  extend- 
ing from  salad  oil  to  a  remedy  for  paral- 
ysis, and  soon  the  demand  for  peanuts 
was  greatly  increased. 

Recognition  of  Dr.  Carver's  services 
has  been  given  in  many  ways.  In  1916 
he  was  made  a  Fellow  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  London.  In  1923  he  re- 
ceived the  Spingam  Medal  for  the  most 
distinguished  contribution  by  a  Negro  in 
science.  In  1935  he  was  appointed  col- 
laborator in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  An- 
other tribute  was  a  life-size  bronze  bust 
of  Dr.  Carver,  done  by  the  great  Atlanta 
sculptor,  Steftan  Thomas,  and  paid  for 
by  Carver's  admirers  of  both  races. 

In  a  period  of  our  National  history 
when  racial  prejudice  was  shutting  out 
all  but  the  most  extraordinary  talent  in 
the  Negro  race,  the  abilities  of  this  re- 
markable man.  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver,  brought  him  to  the  full  atten- 
tion of  the  world. 

His  performance  rendered  him  a  giant 
of  his  time.  It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Governor  of  Alaska 
has  declared  January  5  as  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  Day  in  Alaska.  If  there  is 
no  objection  I  should  like  to  include  a 
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copy  of  Governor  Egans  proclamation 
in  the  Record. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

PaOCLAMATION 
GEORGE    WASHINGTON    CAIVER    DAY 

On  January  5,  1972,  Americans  again 
honor  the  memory  of  an  eminent  American 
scientist,  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver, 
whose  contributions  to  the  world  will  ever 
benefit  mankind.  This  date  marks  the 
twenty-sixth  anniversary   of  his  death. 

Dr.  Carver  was  born  a  slave,  schooled  In 
adversity,  and  honored  In  eminence.  His  life 
presents  a  shining  example  of  service  to 
humanity,  and  his  career  exempll&es  Amer- 
ica's capacity  for  opportunity  and  Inspires 
Individual  achievement. 

Dr.  Carver,  as  an  agricultural  scientist 
developing  new  uses  for  the  native  products 
and  natural  resources  of  the  »outh.  and  as  a 
teacher,  brought  not  only  practical  aids  tor 
a  better  life  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  In  his  travels  throu^  remote 
regions  but  also  In  many  cases  the  first  touch 
of  culture  the  people  there  had  ever  received. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  scientific  discovery 
for  Its  own  sake,  but  was  passionately  con- 
vinced that  the  results  of  research  must  be 
brought  directly  Into  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Colleges  and  universities  and  other  Insti- 
tutions have  showered  honors  upon  him  be- 
cause his  life  is  an  Inspiration,  to  those  of 
his  own  race  and  to  all   Americans. 

Therefore.  I.  William  A.  Egan.  as  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim 
January  5.  1972,  as  George  Washington 
Carver  Dny  throughout  Alaska  and  urge 
Alaskans  to  reflect  upon  and  take  Inspiration 
from  the  life  of  this  man  who  was  one  of  the 
great    scientiflc   pioneers   of   our   Nation. 

Dated  this  22nd  dav  of  December,  1971. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  CONSUMER 
PRICE  INDEX 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAI.IFOaNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  the  entire  force  of  Government  is 
geared  to  fighting  inflation,  many  Amer- 
icans lose  sight  of  the  goal  because  of  the 
terminology  used  to  describe  the  battle. 

In  the  midst  of  phase  n,  we  find  com- 
ments concerning  the  Consimier  Price 
Index  and  how  it  reflects  our  progress. 
For  we  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  follow  the  score  sheet. 
But,  for  the  average  American,  inflation, 
price  index,  balance  of  trade  and  dollar 
devaluation  are  most  confusing  terms. 

An  excellent  article,  dealing  with  infla- 
tion and  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  Written  by 
Bob  Kahn  for  the  Montclarion  in  La- 
fayette, Calif.,  it  explains  administration 
strategy  in  its  emphasis  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  offers  a  realistic  evalua- 
tion of  what  that  strategy  is  intended  to 
do. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  happy  to  submit 

"Nixon.  Phase  II,  and  Reelection,"  for 

inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

NixoN,  Phase  II,  and  Reelection 

(By  Bob  Kahn) 

President  Nixon  suddenly  changed  his 
game  plan  as  the  pollsters  told  him  that  the 
key  Issne  In  the  1972  election  would  be 
domestic  economic  qtiestions.  The  most  im- 
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portant  question  will  b«:  Is  inflation  under 
control? 

President  Nixon,  of  course,  knew  about  the 
record-breaking  foreign  trade  deficit  that  was 
coming  up  in  the  3rd  quarter  and  the  Impli- 
cations of  that  (the  additional  drain  of  U.S. 
dollars  would  force  further  domestic  Infla- 
tion) when  he  Imposed  the  freeze  on 
Autrust  15. 

He  was  then  faced  with  a  major  question: 
How  does  one  tell  whether  or  not  there  is 
Inflation?  The  answer  most  often  is  to  look  at 
the  change  In  the  Consumer  I>rlce  Index 
(CPI).  Today  we  have  tied  many  Items  to 
the  CPI — increases  under  wage  contracts,  pay 
for  retired  military  personnel,  rental  pay- 
ments under  long-term  leases,  and  more. 

Although  the  CPI  figure  is  announced 
monthly  for  the  United  States  (formerly  an- 
nounced by  experts  who  were  qualified  to 
interpret  it  but  under  the  New  Nixon  Mo- 
narchy, announced  by  press  agents)  and 
quarterly  for  all  of  the  major  cities,  most 
people  do  not  know  how  it  is  constructed. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Depart- 
ment of  Labor)  uses  about  300  items  as  rep- 
resentative of  price  movements  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  importance  (relative  weight)  given 
to  each  price  is  based  on  a  study  of  consumer 
expenditures  in  a  large  panel  of  middle-In- 
come families  spread  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  study  also  produces  the  product 
quality  definitions  that  are  used— In  other 
words,  the  study  does  not  include  price 
changes  in  $200  men's  suits  or  mink  coats — 
but  It  does  include  lower  price  suits,  nylon 
Blips,  men's  broadcloth  shorts,  etc. 

Figures  on  rents  are  based  on  studies  of 
some  40,000  rental  units.  Home  maintenance 
costs  are  for  typical  Jobs  (reshingle  a  roof, 
replace  a  hot  water  heater ) . 

The  present  Index  Is  based  on  average 
prices  in  1957  to  1959 — which  is  expressed  as 
1957-59 — 100.  Prices  are  roughly  30"c^  higher 
than  they  were  at  that  time. 

The  challenge  that  existed  when  Phase  II 
was  planned  was  a  simple  one.  First,  control 
of  inflation  was  critical  only  until  November 
1972  when  the  next  elections  would  be  held. 
Mr.  Nixon  had  promised  that  there  would  not 
be  a  Bureaucracy.  The  plea  was  made  for 
voluntary  compliance.  In  the  beginning  there 
was  little  mention  of  the  punitive  powers 
that  were  included  In  the  enabling  act  that 
Congress  passed  a  year  ago — over  Mr.  Nixon's 
protestations  (1)  that  it  was  not  necessary 
and  (2)  that  he  would  never  use  it. 

Thus  we  have  the  challenge;  control  the 
CPI  (prices  outside  the  CPI  really  need  not 
be  controlled)  so  that  regardless  of  what  the 
true  cost  might  be,  prices  would  appear  to  be 
under  control.  And  do  It  through  at  least 
November  1972.  If  this  Is  accomplished,  Mr. 
Nixon  might  get  re-elected. 

At  this  point  In  our  story  It  Is  Important 
to  say  that  up  until  now  no  major  effort  has 
ever  been  made  to  control  the  CPI — it  has 
been  collected  by  a  relatively  Independent, 
highly  professional  bureau  in  the  govern- 
ment— and  has  been  used  rather  than 
manipulated. 

THE  PLAN  TO   MAKIPUUVTE 

On  Saturday.  November  13.  1971  the  Fed- 
eral Register  published  the  rules  for  economic 
stabilization,  setting  for  the  guides  and  func- 
tions of  the  Pay  Board  and  the  Price  Com- 
mission. This  was  Issued  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council. 

Price  controls  on  other  than  retailers  and 
wholesalers  were  to  be  handled  In  three  cate- 
gories— those  firms  with  an  annual  volume  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  a  year  were  csaied  "pre- 
notlflcatlon"  firms  and  they  had  to  submit 
requests  and  get  approval  before  they  could 
Increase  any  prices.  Firms  with  sales  between 
•50.000,000  and  $100,000,000  were  called  "re- 
porting firms"  and  they  had  to  submit  quar- 
terly reports  showing  any  price  increases  put 
Into  effect  during  the  quarter.  Firms  doing 
less  than  $50,000,000  a  year   (the  great  pre- 
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ponderance  of  firms — and  about  half  our 
manufacturing  volume)  were  told  to  follow 
the  general  guidelines.  They  would  be 
checked  or  complalnta  Investigated,  but  gen- 
erally there  was  no  control. 

Retailers  and  wholesalers  were  told  that 
they  could  continue  to  use  their  historic  and 
proven  Initial  markups  (that  is.  maintain 
the  same  percentage  relationship  between 
their  Initial  asking  price  and  the  cost  of 
the  product,  on  a  company-wide  or  depart- 
ment-wide basis)  that  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  highest  two  of  the  three  completed  fiscal 
years  prior  to  August   15,   1971. 

In  all  cases,  the  amount  of  price  Increase 
taken  c&uld  not  produce  a  profit  that  was  a 
higher  percentage  of  sales  than  the  company 
had  enjoyed  iu  the  best  two  of  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  August  15.  1971  (It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  in  a  talk  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  23.  Sherman  J.  Malsel, 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system,  indicated  that  their  pro- 
jections based  on  a  2 '  j  ' ;  to  3  ;  price  increase 
Indicated  that  under  Phase  11.  sales  would  in- 
crease by  9";^  and  profits  by  15^  thus  they 
project  that  the  entire  economy  will  be  in 
violation  of  the  profit  restraint  provisions 
since  when  profits  increase  faster  than  sales 
It  mathematically  means  that  profits  have 
increased  as  a  percentage  of  sales!). 

But  the  real  "politics"  is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  items  used  (much  more  than  SC^r  of  the 
total )  to  compute  the  CPI  are  made  by  firms 
with  a  volume  over  $100.000,000 — and  these 
are  the  only  firms  where  prenotlfication  (and 
rejection)  of  proposed  price  Increases  exist. 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  meat,  repre- 
senting about  12'-,  have  no  controls  except 
demand  and  perishability.  Utilities  and  trans- 
portation costs  are  controlled  by  governmen- 
tal bodies  already.  Rents  will  be  dealt  with 
separately — and  many  are  subject  to  annual 
leases.  But  by  Just  controlling  the  prices  of 
the  limited  number  of  firms  with  volumes 
over  $100,000,000  the  president  has.  for  the 
first  time,  developed  a  means  of  controlling 
the  CPI — with  the  objective  of  assuring  his 
personal  reelection. 


CUBA;  THE  PURSUIT  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming,  the 
"Padre  of  the  Americas,"  has  Just  written 
a  penetrating  review  of  Hugh  Thomas" 
new  book  "Cuba:  The  Pursuit  of  Free- 
dom. '  Because  of  the  Importance  to  the 
United  States  of  Cuban  developments 
and  the  experience  and  knowledge 
which  Father  Thorning  brings  to  his 
analysis  I  insert  his  review  In  the  Record, 
so  that  it  may  be  available  to  a  wider 
audience  than  that  of  America  in  which 
magazine  it  appeared  November  6,  1971: 
Cuba:  The  Pubsuit  or  Freedom 
(By  Hugh  Thomas) 

This  Is  an  encyclopedic  approach  to  the 
geography,  history  and  culture  of  Cuba.  The 
period  treated,  208  years,  stretches  from  the 
British  capture  of  Havana  (1762)  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Fidel  Castro  (1959-70).  The 
dividing  line,  a  somewhat  arbitrary  choice.  Is 
Fulgenclo  Batista's  second  seizure  of  power 
(1952). 

At  the  time  of  Its  occupation  by  Lord 
Albemarle,  Havana  was  described  by  the 
Abb^  Guillavjme  Raynal  as  the  "boulevard  of 
the  New  World."  Although  Santiago  de  Cuba 
was   still    the   headquarters   of   the   Captain 
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General,  Havana  was  the  port  of  rendezvou* 
for  treasure  ships  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto- 
bello.  The  galleons,  laden  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, were  convoyed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  grand  fleet  to  Seville  and  Cadiz. 
Since  thousands  of  seamen  and  soldiers  had 
to  wait  from  four  to  six  weeks  In  Cuba  foe 
the  treasure  ships  to  assemble,  they  tended 
to  transform  Havana,  not  yet  the  "Paris  of 
America,"  into  a  maritime  roadhouse.  The 
city,  with  its  gorp;eoi!s  tropical  setting,  over- 
flowed with  deserters,  escaped  slaves,  gam- 
blers, smugglers  and  crooks  on  the  run,  sail- 
ors looking  for  ships,  prostitutes  for  sailors 
and  "friars  without  fixed  destination."  Th. 
future  capital  early  acquired  that  "unique 
easy-going,  brllUant  but  seml-crlmlnal  and 
cosmopolitan  chanictcr  that  has  marked  It 
ever  since." 

British  rule,  fleeting  as  It  was,  proved  the 
signal  for  an  Immediate  descent  on  the 
Island  by  English  merchants.  Dealers  In 
grain,  wool,  linen,  horses  and  sugar  equip- 
ment established  flourishing  businesses.  The 
slave  trade,  already  horrendous,  received  a 
powerful  Impetus.  While  tobacco,  hitherto 
the  principal  crop,  continued  to  grow  fa- 
mous for  aroma  and  flavor,  its  cultivation 
dropped  to  second  place  in  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy. Thomas  emphasizes  that  the  stepped- 
up  Import  of  slaves,  combined  with  the  long- 
term  commercial  arrangements  then  estab- 
lished (including  debts),  was  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  Albemarle's  expedition. 

The  author,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Reading,  adds  that,  after  Albe- 
marle departed  in  January  1763,  the  increase 
In  cheap  labor  hastened  the  trend  toward 
the  creation  of  a  stubborn  master,  the  sugar 
Industry.  Thereupon  Thomas  poees  the  ques- 
tion: Did  dependency  upon  an  over- 
developed export  commodity  make  Cuba  "» 
sugar   palace   or   a   sugar   prison?" 

Moreover.  In  the  1770's,  the  desire  of  the 
North  American  colonists  to  trade  with  Cuba 
and  the  French  West  Indies  became  "a 
fundamental  cause"  of  revolt  against  Brit- 
ain. A  lucrative  three-cornered  commerce 
developed:  smugglers  carried  rum  from 
Havana  to  Africa  for  the  piu-chase  of  slaves, 
whereupon  the  blacks  were  exchanged  In 
Havana  for  molasse?.  which  had  been  proc- 
essed In  New  England  as  "Juice  of  the 
cane."  and  exchanged  for  more  slaves.  For 
two  generations.  Thomas  relates,  Massachu- 
setts produced  the  best  "Antilles  rum."  And 
John  Adams  confessed  that  "molasses  wa* 
an  essential  ingredient  In  American  Inde- 
pendence." 

Equally  detailed  Information  Is  supplied 
by  the  author  about  the  struggle  of  Cuban 
patriots  for  independence  for  many  decades 
of  the  19th  century.  Familiar  names  adorn 
the  narrative:  Carlos  Manuel  de  C^spedes; 
Jos6  Marti;  Antonio  Maceo;  M&xlmo 
G<5mez  and  a  hoet  of  other  leaders.  Partic- 
ipation by  U.S.  armed  forces  accelerated  and 
ensured  victory. 

A  number  of  men  who  held  office  In  the 
young  republic,  however,  failed  to  reflect  the 
noble  Ideals  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  Poli- 
ties soon  surpassed  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry and  mining  as  a  short-cut  to  easy 
money.  Tourists  flocked  to  the  hotels, 
beaches,  casinos  and  bordellos  of  Havana. 
Night  clubs  such  as  Sans  Soucl.  La  Tropicana 
and  Montmartre  acquired  world  renown. 
Cuba  seemed  a  tropical  paradise,  teeming 
with  delicious  fruits,  luxuriant  foliage,  fresh 
seafood,  vegetables  raised  by  Industrious 
Chinese  gardeners,  beef,  pork  and  poultry, 
washed  down  by  rum.  whiskey,  beer  and 
brandy.  Side  by  side  with  a  growing  middle 
class,  enjoying  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  Latin  America,  there  existed  a  multi- 
tude of  unemployed,  undernourished,  large- 
ly uneducated  campesinos .  Some  clue  to  th« 
food  habits  of  Cubans  n\ay  be  gleimed  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  the  biggest  per  capita 
consumption  of  lard  throughout  the  globe. 
Major  events  In  Cuba  under  the  Republic 
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are  recounted  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  and  fairness,  piographlcal  sketches 
of  the  principal  figures,  whether  planters, 
bankers,  entrepreneurs,  lawyers,  doctors,  art- 
ists, poets  or  politicians,  military  men  and 
Kaugsters.  are  presented  in  colorful  detail.  A 
number  of  U.S.  diplomats  are  characterized 
as  "proconsuls."  In  his  discussion  of  U.S.  pol- 
icies from  1933,  when  Batista  emerged  as  the 
•  Strong  Man"  of  Cuba,  Hugh  Thomas  quotes 
at  length  from  contemporary  witnesses,  in- 
cluding Sumner  Welles,  Jefferson  Caffery, 
Earl  Smith  and  subordinate  officials  In  the 
Stale  Department.  Fulgenclo  Batista  and  Fi- 
del Castro  bulk  large  in  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

Harsh  as  are  the  author's  appraisals  of  old- 
line  Cuban  politicians,  the  British  scholar, 
widely  acclaimed  for  his  study  of  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War,  essays  an  even-handed  eval- 
uation of  the  Castro  dictatorship.  Thomas 
credits  the  regime  with  support  for  "a  mini- 
mum wage,  universal  schooling  and  medi- 
cine," and  a  reduction  in  rural  poverty.  He 
also  reports  "the  brutality  of  the  gaolers, 
the  arbitrary  character  of  an  unpredictable 
but  ubiquitous  tyranny,  the  tedlvim  of  an 
inefficient  bureaucratic  style  and  the  melan- 
choly of  a  society  where  eccentricity  and 
private  experiment   .  .  .  are  damned." 

Religion  gets  scant  notice.  Praise,  how- 
e'.cr.  is  accorded  to  Santiago  Archbishop  An- 
tonio Maria  Claret  (now  on  the  calendar  of 
saints):  Felix  Varela.  priest-teacher  of  phi- 
losophy and  pioneer  in  social  reform;  and 
many  men  and  women  once  active  In  edu- 
ciiMon  charity  and  health  care. 

Cabas  search  for  freedom  continvies. 
Tins  week's  rfviewers 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoriiing  Is  the  United 
Slates  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Historical 
and  Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil. 

ftev.  Msgr  James  A.  Magner.  former  direc- 
tor of  Catholic  U.  of  Am.  Press,  has  written 
e.xiensively  on  Latin  America. 

Queutin  Lauer.  S.J..  is  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Fordham  University.  New  York 
City. 

Keith  J  Egan.  O  Carm.  teaches  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  in  mysticism  at 
Marquette  University.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


SOUTHEAST    ALASKA    ROUTE 
AWARDED  TO  ONE  AIRLINE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASK\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  so 
many  people  and  many  industries  in 
Alaska  depend  on  air  service,  I  have 
always  taken  the  position  that  whatever 
steps  necessary  to  assure  efficient  and 
frequent  air  transportation  in  Alaska  be 
Implemented  without  delay. 

Our  aim  is  to  have  better  service 
throughout  Alaska  by  increasing  compe- 
tition among  the  carriers.  In  specific  re- 
gard to  tlie  Southeastern  Alaska  routes. 
It  IS  my  position  that  better  service  and 
more  competition  is  more  important  than 
saving  Federal  airline  subsidy  moneys. 

All  Alaskans  are  concerned  about  the 
recent  Cl'vil  Aeronautics  Board  decision 
but  the  people  of  Southeast  Alaska  are 
particularly  concerned. 

The  Mayor  of  the  dty  and  borough  of 
Juneau  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  city  coimcll 
which  expresses  the  disappointment  and 
great  concern  of  the  citizens  ol  South- 
east Alaska  over  the  matter  of  awarding 
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the  Seattle,  Jimeau,  Ketchikan  routes  to 
only  one  airline.  I  am  including  in  today's 
Record  a  copy  of  that  resoluU(Hi  so  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  may  be 
aware  of  the  recent  developments  In  air 
transportation  in  Southeast  Alaska : 
Resolution  of  the  Citt  and  Borough  or 
Juneau,  Alaska 

SEltlAL  no    94 A  RESOLUTION  UHCINC  THE  CIVIL 

AERONAUTICS  BOARD  TO  AMEND  rTB  DECISION 
RENDERED  IN  DOCKET  NO.  20B26,  KUC  NO. 
7  1-12-43.  TO  ALLOW  OTHER  AIRLINES  THE 
RIGHT  TO  SEB\t:  THE  CITIES  OF  SOUTHEAST 
ALASKA 

Whereas,  good  air  transportation  ts  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  and  development  of  South- 
east Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  more  passengers  and  freight  move 
by  air  into  Juneau  and  Southeast  Alaska 
than  Into  any  area  of  similar  size  or  many 
times  larger,  and 

Whereas,  past  experience  has  pro\en  that 
operation  of  the  Juneau  Municipal  Airport 
Is  dependent  on  competition  between  freight 
lines  to  provide  full  and  adequate  freight 
and  passenger  service  to  the  capital  city  of 
Alaska,  and 

Whereas.  1971  increases  In  both  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  Indicate  an  urgent  need 
for  more,  rather  than  less,  air  service  to 
Southeast  Alaska  and  connections  to  the 
•Maskan  interior,  and 

Whereas,  airport  safety  and  capital  Im- 
provements can  only  be  obtained  when  .ade- 
quate revenue  is  generated,  and 

Whereas,  scheduled  and  unrestricted  air 
service  in  and  out  of  Juneau  and  other 
Southeast  Alaska  communities  is  the  very 
life  blood  for  the  movement  of  freight  and 
supplies  needed  to  sustain  this  part  of  the 
State,  and 

Whereas,  no  network  of  railroads  or  high- 
ways exLsts  to  provide  for  alternate  methods 
of  Immediate  travel.  con.sequently  competi- 
tion at  the  airport  level  is  vital,  and 

Whereas.  Western  Airlines  and  Its  prede- 
ces-sor.  Pacific  North  Airlines,  were  principal 
developers  of  air  transportation  in  Southeast 
Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  econcmic  growth  projections 
wotild  anticipate  rapid  growth  within  the 
next  seven  year  period  for  which  adequate 
transp>ortation  is  vital: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  as- 
sembly of  the  City  and  Borough  of  Juneau: 
That  the  City  and  Borough  express  its 
extreme  displeasure  and  disappointment  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  Docket  No. 
20826.  File  No.  71-12-45,  has  denied  other 
airlines  the  right  to  serve  the  cities  of 
Southeast  Alaska  on  their  Alaska  routes  be- 
tween Seattle.  Anchorage,  Fairbanks  and  the 
Interior  of  the  State,  and  urge  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  amend  its  decision, 
to  allow  other  airlines  to  serve  Southeast 
Alaska.  In  order  to  provide  full  and  adequate 
freight  and  passenger  service  to  the  capital 
city  of  Alaska  and  other  Southeast  Alaska 
communities. 

Adopted  December  16.  1971. 

Joseph  A.  McLean, 

Mayor. 
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tors  in  California  who  make  a  habit  of 
hiring  illegal  aliens. 

It  does  not  matter  how  many  times  a 
farm  or  ranch  is  "swept"  by  immigration 
officers.  The  aliens  sometimes  are 
rounded  up,  sometimes  not.  But  they  keep 
coming  back,  so  it  is  like  a  revolving  door. 

As  Leonard  W.  Gilman,  regional  INS 
commissioner  in  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  has 
pointed  out: 

Most  of  the  Industry,  ranch  operations, 
truck  gardening  operations  have  employed 
iUegal  aliens.  Some  of  the  same  ones  that 
we  apprehend  over  and  over  .  .  .  know  that 
they  are  Illegal  aliens.  T^ey  know  because 
they  have  been   picked  up  as  Illegal   aliens. 

Oilman  said  in  congressional  testimony 
that  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  records  showing  apprehen- 
sions running  into  the  hundreds  from  a 
single  employer  and  that  the  employers 
"well  know  they  are  aliens.  They  seek 
only  aliens,  and  in  many  instances  if  citi- 
zens or  resident  alien  laborers  make  ap- 
plication for  employment  in  one  of  these 
places  they  are  denied. " 

Here  are  some  classic  examples  of  how 
the  law  is  flouted  by  the  employer  or  em- 
ployee because  of  custom : 

Ray  Shelton,  senior  border  patrol 
agent  in  Bakesfield,  Calif.,  is  quoted  in 
congressional  testimony  as  having  said 
that; 

Agents  do  their  best  to  get  these  illegal 
aliens  before  they  can  be  warned,  flee  or  hide 
out.  On  many  larger  farms,  the  presence  of 
agents  is  made  known  through  citizens'  band 
radio  hookups  with  field  crews.  Due  to  the 
"No  Trespass"  legal  signs,  patrolmen  making 
a  sweep  must  give  notice  to  landowners  that 
they  are  on  the  prowl  before  they  go  into 
private  land. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Immigra- 
tion people  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  the 
apprehensions  they  do  make. 

But  then  ^^•e  come  to  the  matter  of 
courtesy,  which  probably  could  be  called 
custom,  and  this  also  plays  into  the  hands 
of  both  employer  and  worker. 

According  to  Herb  Walsh,  deputy  chief 
patrol  agent  at  Danville,  Calif.: 

Officers  Identify  themselves  to  the  owner, 
or  whomever  is  in  charge  and  whenever  pos- 
sible, as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  tell  the  land- 
owners that  they  are  going  to  make  a  sweep 
and  need  access  to  carry  out  their  duties, 
although  we  do  not  need  prior  permission 
to  enter  property  to  enforce  the  Immigra- 
tion laws. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  "matter  of  courtesy"  should  be  aban- 
doned as  one  step  toward  seeing  that  our 
laws  are  obeyed. 


CUSTOM,  LAW  PLAY  INTO  HANDS 
OF  EMPLOYERS  OF  ILLEGAL 
ALIENS 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  tragic  and  ironic  that  both 
custom  and  the  law  seem  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  unscrupulous  farm  opera- 


FEDERAL  AIDS  FOR  SEWAGE  AND 
WATER 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  ^972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pollution 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me,  and 
I  started  to  work  in  the  direction  of  al- 
leviating pollution  In  the  north  country 
starting  in  1953.  Immedlatley  after  the 
Korean  war,  I  could  see  that,  unless  the 
Federal   Government   stepped   In   ■with 
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stronger  regiilations  and  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  came  up  with  Federal 
money,  that  pollution  would  run  ramp- 
ant. 

In  1953  and  1954  Congressman  Blatnik 
and  I  conferred  on  many  occasion^  to 
start  Federal  programs  to  help  alleviate 
pollution  particularly  in  the  water  area. 
We  started  by  introducing  bills  to  estab- 
lish a  fresh  water  laboratory  at  Duluth. 
Minn.,  costing  several  million  dollars. 
We  felt  that,  if  we  had  a  facility  in  the 
north  country  that  could  help  analyze 
and  test  our  waters,  that  we  would  then 
have  a  basis  to  work  on  in  alleviating 
pollution. 

It  took  us  several  years  to  get  the  bill 
passed,  and  about  3  years  ago  this  labora- 
tory started  to  function.  It  should  be 
noted  that  my  concern  about  pollution, 
particularly  water  pollution,  started  In 
the  early  1950's,  long  before  the  profes- 
sionals and  others  got  on  the  bandwagon. 
Testing  of  our  waters  alone  was  not 
enough.  I  realized  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  solve  the  bulk  of  our  pol- 
lution. I  have  introduced  bills  to  get 
Federal  Government  financing  in  that 
area.  Presently,  we  have  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  offering  financing 
in  the  area  of  pollution.  We  have  HUD 
financing  In  the  area  of  stopping  pollu- 
tion. We  have  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  financing  in  the 
area  of  stopping  pollution.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  Federal  Government  must 
triple  the  amount  of  money  available  to 
these  agencies  to  stop  pollution  for  the 
period  of  the  next  5  years. 

To  give  the  people  of  the  North  an 
idea  of  what  Federal  financing  has  done 
In  the  area  of  sewage  and  water  treat- 
ment plants  and  in  the  area  of  storming 
pollution  of  our  lakes  and  streams,  the 
following  is  a  list  of  Federal  grants  that 
have  been  made  so  far.  In  many  of  these 
instances  listed  below,  I  went  to  the  com- 
munities and  explained  the  program, 
helped  with  the  application  forms  and 
followed  the  application  through;  and 
wherever  there  were  problems,  I  helped 
to  overcome  those  problems  to  get  the 
application  approved.  I  have  appeared 
before  committees  to  see  that  these  pro- 
grams were  adequately  funded.  In  this 
field  I  have  been  a  leader  and  the  list 
below  will  show  we  have  gotten  a  good 
start  In  northern  Wisconsin,  but  we  need 
to  do  three  times  more  in  the  next  5 
years. 

I  include  the  following  table: 
Federal   aid    for    tcater    and   sewer   projects 
financed  unth  Federal   money  during  the 
O'Konski  years 

City  Amount 

Amery $129,605 

Ashland    17.000 

Barksdale   40,933 

Barron     -. 437,800 

Bayfield    40.  136 

Blrchwood    130,000 

Bloomer    208.980 

Boyd    62,250 

Butternut 15,227 

Cadott     114,300 

Centurla     25,687 

Chippewa    Palls 697,089 

Clayton 36,634 

Clear  Lake 163.000 

I>allas    - 16,237 

Deer    Park 177,800 

Dresaer    42,935 

Eagl«  River 30,000 

Eau  Claire 84,023 
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Elk    Morund 364  150 

I'a^chlld    211.239 

Pall   Creek 142  350 

^rest    - 65,700 

Frederic    _._     35,496 

GUman 25,007 

Glenwood    Caty. 56,220 

Glldden 503,530 

Grantabiirg _ 34.  010 

Haugen 161,600 

Hawkins    135.886 

Hayward 476,000 

Hudson   95.198 

Iron   River 711.300 

Knapp 308,900 

Knight 15,670 

Lac  du  Flambeau 231.  917 

Ladysmlth    42!  756 

Land  OLakes.. $206,500 

Luck 80,643 

Medford 44.000 

Mellen 208.734 

Menomonle 73,018 

Mercer 179.000 

Merrill 100.000 

Mlnocqua    437,  141 

Mlnong    447^600 

Montreal   g.  000 

New  Richmond 74,730 

Ogema 215.000 

Osceola 84,152 

Park    Palls 350,000 

Phelps    465,000 

Phillips    379,911 

Port    Wing 96.985 

Prentice    9.000 

Radlsson 388.000 

Red  aiff 308.000 

Rhlnelander 752,260 

Richmond 34,200 

Rib  Lake 35!  540 

River  Falls 114.506 

Roberts   13.137 

Shell   Lake 152,347 

Siren    511,446 

Superior 600,532 

Tony    84,000 

Washburn 35,  962 

Webster 162,  350 

Weyerhauser    250,350 

Winter 31,000 

Woodruff    _..  40,000 

Total    13.138,409 


PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS  AND 
STORAGE  OF  ATONOC  WASTES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr,  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  results  of  my  Jatest  districtwide  citi- 
zens' poll,  which  shows  that  residents  of 
northeast  and  north-central  Kansas 
overwhelmingly  favor  continuing  con- 
trols over  prices  and  wages  and  strongly 
oppose  storage  of  atomic  wastes  in 
Kansas.  The  4.129  residents  of  the  Second 
District  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
mailed  in  November. 

The  questions  and  results  were: 

1.  Do  you  favor  continuing  controls  over 
prices  and  wages  permitting  increases  where 
Justified,  but  within  definite  limits? 

Percent 

Yes 90 

No 6 

Undecided    4 

2.  Even  If  safety  can  be  assured,  do  you 
favor  the  8tor»g«  of  radioactive  atomic 
wsistes  in  Kansas? 
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Percent 

1'^ 30 

No ,3 

Undecided    . 

Citizens  of  the  Second  District  obvi- 
ously favor  continuing  controls  on  prices 
and  wages,  but  many  of  those  responding 
indicated  that  they  were  concerned  about 
possible  inequities  and  favoritism  in  the 
enforcement  of  controls.  It  is  essential 
that  fairness  and  equal  treatment  be 
assured  or  the  program  of  controls  will 
lose  public  support. 

The  response  to  the  atomic  waste  stor- 
age question  speaks  for  Itself.  Residents 
of  this  district  do  not  favor  the  AEC  pro- 
posal, even  if  safety  can  be  assured.  It  is 
significant  that  such  strong  opposition 
to  the  project  exists  In  this  part  of  the 
State,  most  of  which  is  some  distance 
from  any  of  the  proposed  sites  for  the 
atomic  waste  repository. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  text  of  my  regular  Washington 
News  Notes  which  will  be  distributed  in 
my  congressional  district  in  January: 
Congressman  Craig  Hosmex's  Washinoton 
News  Notes 

The  'You  Read  It  Here  First"  Dept.:  Back 
In  November  when  Treasury  Sec.  John  Con- 
nally  and  President  Nlxon  were  still  four- 
square against  devaluation  of  the  U.8. 
dollar,  this  distinguished  publication 
scooped  the  Washington  Post  and  everyone 
else  In  forecasting  an  increase  In  the  price 
of  gold.  In  the  November  "News  Notes,"  Con- 
gressman Hosmer  reported: 

"In  the  process,  the  U.S.  $  also  may  have 
to  be  revalued  from  Its  legal  price  of  $35  an 
ounce  in  terms  of  gold  to  around  $37.60, 
which  Is  about  what  many  years  of  Inflation 
have  now  made  It  actually  worth." 

For  the  record,  the  gold  price  increase 
went  up  to  $38  Instead  of  the  predicted 
$37.50. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Night  Life  on  the  East  River:  While  the 
Indian  Army  was  rumbling  across  East  Pak- 
istan, the  United  Nations  delegates  were  stay- 
ing up  nights  trying  to  pass  some  sort  of 
cease-fire  resolution.  Prom  all  the  commo- 
tion, one  might  think  that  a  resolution  from 
the  Security  CouncU  actually  might  have 
made  a  difference.  Which,  of  course,  it  didn't. 
The  U.N.  once  again  was  shown  up  at  Its 
pathetic  worst. 

To  the  liberals,  the  U.N.  Is  the  savior  of 
mankind.  To  the  conservatives.  Its  a  Com- 
munist-dominated demon.  More  realistically, 
however,  we  could  say  that  the  U.N..  at  best, 
is  better  than  nothing.  But  the  Inescapable 
fact  is  that  each  member  (or  non-member) 
nation  is  going  to  act  first  and  foremost  In 
Us  own  self-determined  national  interest 
regardless  of  the  U.N.  or  any  of  its  toothless 
resolutions.  Which  Is  exactly  what  India  did. 

The  Congress  is  taking  a  closer  look  these 
days  at  how  much  "Uncle  Generous"  con- 
tributes to  the  U.N.  coffers.  But  another 
group  of  Congressmen — Hosmer  Included — 
wants  the  U.N.  to  evict  the  Ukraine  and  Bye- 
lorussia, which  are  full  voting  members  even 
though  they  are  nothing  more  than  pro- 
vinces of  the  USSR.  In  fact.  California 
probably  is  more  entitled  to  a  U.N.  seat  than 
those  two. 
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A  bit  of  arm-twisting  for  no-fault  in- 
surance: Early  in  the  new  Congress.  Hosmer 
w!U  lead  a  legislative  push  for  no  fault  auto- 
mobile Insurance  programs.  Hosmer  Is  pre- 
paring a  Congressional  resolution  urging  the 
States  to  adopt  no-fault  systems  with  the 
admonition  that  "Congress  is  not  going  to 
wait   forever"   on    this   issue. 

Congressional  Report  Card — D  Plus:  The 
first  session  of  the  92nd  Congress  had  more 
minuses  than  pluses  on  its  record.  It  did  pass 
the  18-year-old  vote  amendment,  a  cam- 
paign spending  reform  bUl.  health  manpower 
legislation  and  a  major  tax  bill.  But  It  failed 
to  deal  with  Revenue  sharing,  welfare  re- 
form, reorganization  of  the  Executive  branch, 
and  electoral  reform,  among  other  Items. 

And  the  Senate  may  have  set  a  world  In- 
door record  for  bxish-league  tactics,  partic- 
ularly the  blatantly  partisan  grab  for  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  finance  the  Democratic 
Party's  1972  Presidential  campaign. 

Drive  Underway  to  Speed  Social  Security 
Increases:  Everyone  generally  agrees  In  the 
need  for  Social  Security  benefit  Increases  and 
other  improvements  to  the  system.  However, 
a  major  Administration  proposal  to  do  Just 
that  Is  Included  In  H.R.  1.  the  huge  welfare 
reform  bill  which  is  hopelessly  stalled  In  the 
Senate. 

Congressman  Hosmer  and  a  bi-partisan 
group  of  House  members  have  launched  a 
drive  to  separate  Social  Security  from  H.R.  1 
so  that  It  can  be  enacted  quickly  during  the 
new  session  of  Congress.  Their  chances  for 
success  are  considered  excellent. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  5'v  Increase  In  bene- 
fits, raising  the  limit  on  outside  earnings  to 
$2000,  awarding  widows  100  T  of  their  former 
husband's  benefits  and  automatic  increases 
tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Hosmer,  You  Old  Fossil.  You:  The  Long 
Beach  I.  P-T  recently  ran  a  "Letter  to  the 
Editor"  to  the  effect  that  Congressman  Hos- 
mer, like  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  is  too  old,  has  been 
around  too  long  and  ought  to  be  gracefully 
put  out  to  pastiu-e).  This  prompted  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Hosmer  (who  Is  56)  from  a 
lady  in  Seal  Beach: 

"Since  when  is  age  56  supposed  to  be  old 
...  I  agree  that  some  of  the  old  Congress- 
men should  be  retired,  but  how  about  start- 
ing with  those  senUe  old  Democratic  com- 
mittee chairmen  .  .  .  P.S.  I'm  now  84  years 
young." 

Full  Speed  Ahead  on  Wildlife  Refuge: 
Chances  for  speedy  Congressional  approval 
of  Congressman  Hosmer's  bill  to  creatie  a  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  at  the  Seal  Beach 
Naval  Weapons  Station  have  brightened  on 
assurances  of  hearings  early  this  year  by  the 
Wildlife  and  Conservation  subcommittee. 

Hosmer  has  asked  interested  Individuals 
and  organizations  to  submit  written  testi- 
mony for  the  hearing  record.  If  you  would 
like  instructions  on  how  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment In  support  of  the  blU  (H.R.  10310), 
write  to  the  Cong:ressman  care  of  Rayburn 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
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need  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  job  prospects  In  the  future. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  pub- 
lished a  comprehensive  occupational 
handbook  which  is  widely  used  by  coun- 
selors and  educators  in  advising  young 
people. 

This  handbook  lists  those  occupations 
which  have  promise  of  a  stable  future. 
However,  those  stable  occupations  will 
change  as  the  Nation's  priorities  change, 
witness  the  field  of  aerospace  employ- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  this  hsuidbook  assembles 
readily  available  information  to  guide 
young  people  in  selecting  future  careers. 

I  take  this  means  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  a  summary  of  the  handbook,  en- 
titled "Occupations  Outline  Handbook  in 
Brief." 
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HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
year  marked  by  massive  unemployment, 
which  now  reaches  6.8  percent  in  my 
State  of  Montana,  many  young  people 
and  their  pcu-ents  are  understandably 
concerned  about  a  choice  of  a  stable 
occupational  future. 

Some  40  million  young  people  will 
enter  the  work  force  this  decade  and 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   niAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  nation- 
alism, the  most  dominate  force  in  Asia 
today,  has  never  been  very  well  imder- 
stood  by  U.S.  officials.  The  failure  of 
American  policy  with  respect  to  Pakistan 
and  Bangladesh  is  the  most  recent  case 
in  point. 

The  leading  American  Bengali  scholar 
in  this  country,  Prof.  Edward  C. 
Dimock.  Jr..  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, provides  an  illuminating  account 
of  Bengali  nationalism  and  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  creation  of  the  new  nation 
of  Bangladesh.  Not  only  is  his  analysis 
erudite,  but  it  is  moving  literature  as 
well. 

I  recommend  Professor  Dimock's  paper 
"On  the  Roots  of  the  Crisis  in  East  Ben- 
gal" to  my  colleagues  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  here  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

On  the  Roots  or  the  Crisis  in  East  Bengal 
(An  address  by  Edward  C.  Dimock.  Jr..  to  the 
Consultation  on  the  American  Response  to 
Events  in  East  Pakistan,  sponsored  by  the 
National  CouncU  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ.  Washington.  D.C.  November  11. 
1971) 

I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  you  to  explain 
why  I  think  I  am  here,  rather  than  one  of 
my  numerous  colleagues  who  are  far  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  situation  In  East  Ben- 
gal than  I  am.  I  am  here.  I  guess,  because  I 
have  worked  off  and  on  m  Bengal  for  the  last 
17  years,  and  on  Bengal  for  all  of  that  time, 
mostly  on  Bengali  language  and  literature, 
particularly  religious  literature.  That  remark 
m  Itself  will  make  you  think  that  this  U  not 
going  to  be  an  unbiased  talk;  nor  would  I 
attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  my  sympathy 
Is  with  the  Bengali  people  In  this  latest  and 
worst  of  an  unholy  series  of  trials.  I  hope 
my  West  Pakistani  friends  will  forgive  me 
this  bias;  I  do  not  Intend  to  make  indict- 
ments, nor  do  I  intend  to  condeann  a  pec^le 
for  the  actions  of  an  army.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  the  American  people  condemned  as  a 
whole  because  of  My  Lai.  But  living  In  Ben- 
gal has  made  me  love  the  Bengali  people,  or 
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many  Individuals  among  the  Bengali  people: 
and  among  my  friends  in  East  Bengal  some 
are  dead,  others  are  in  danger  of  their  lives, 
and  still  others.  Hindu  and  Muslim,  have  had 
to  leave  their  homes  to  Join  the  millions  of 
other  refugees  In  India.  And  my  work  on  the 
culture  and  literature  of  Bengal  has  led  me 
to  a  position  of  profound  respect  for  its 
beautiful  poetry  and  music,  subtle  thought, 
and  profound  religious  insight. 

An  attempt  to  undermine  and  destroy  a 
culture  with  these  qualities  is,  I  think  you 
will  see,  going  to  bias  me  against  those  who 
attempt  the  destruction.  And  if  there  are 
those  among  you  who  feel  that  there  is 
something  mystical  about  a  culture  that  puts 
It  beyond  the  reach  of  fire  and  steel,  I  would 
urge  you  to  look  at  the  culture  of  the  gentle 
Tibetan  people,  whose  monasteries,  books, 
and  libraries  have  been  levelled,  whose  In- 
tellectual and  religious  leaders  have  been 
killed  or  driven  to  exile  in  India,  and  whose 
women  have  been  taken  Into  military  broth- 
els or  as  concubines  to  soldiers,  that  even 
the  blood  of  the  Tibetan  people  will  after  this 
generation  no  longer  be  theirs. 

I  will  then  make  no  pretense  to  purely 
objective  analysis,  because  of  my  nature, 
the  nature  of  my  discipline,  and  because  of 
my  experience.  The  data  which  I  will  pre- 
sent to  you  are  not  quatlflable,  and  what- 
ever conclusions  I  will  offer  will  not  be  based 
on  tons  of  rice,  or  monetary  expenditure  or 
military  ratios;  yet  when  I  say.  as  I  will  say. 
that  the  Pakistan  which  we  have  known 
since  1947  Is  dead,  I  have  confidence  In  say- 
ing It.  Bengali  pride,  Bengali  love  for  moth- 
erland, the  Intimacy  of  the  Bengali  family — 
all  these  things  and  others  are  so  much  a 
part  of  the  essential  makeup  of  Bengali 
society  that  their  violation  Is  Intolerable. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  Bengal  can  return 
to  a  state  of  even  edgy  coexistence  with  the 
violators. 

Yet.  for  all  that.  I  shall  try.  In  the  course 
of  this  address,  to  stick  to  historical  and 
what  I  see  to  be  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal facts.  I  pretend  to  some  scholarship,  and 
see  my  duty  here  as  trying  to  present  to  you 
a  type  of  background  Information  which  a 
non-specialist  In  the  field  would  have  no 
reason  to  know.  I  shall  not  deal  with  facts, 
or  with  opinions  which  function  as  facts,  of 
who  killed  whom  and  in  what  order,  or  with 
istcts  of  economic  and  other  disparities  be- 
tween the  wings  of  what  was  Pakistan.  I 
shall  deal,  as  best  I  can,  with  facts  of  culture. 
Every  region  of  the  Indian  sub-continent 
differs  in  various  ways  from  every  other  re- 
gion, and  each  region  varies  In  different 
vrays  from  the  two  main  classical  traditions 
that  otherwise  unite  them — the  Sanskrltic 
tradition  of  Hinduism  and  the  Perso-Arablc 
tradition  of  Islam.  Bengal  In  some  ways  va- 
ries more  than  most.  In  the  first  place,  long 
before  the  coming  of  Islam.  Bengal  was  rec- 
ognized as  far  from  the  heartland  of  the  so- 
called  Indo-Aryan  people  who  had  Invaded 
India  from  the  northwest  and  settled  In  the 
upper  Oangetic  plain.  Bengal  was  quite  Ut- 
erally  beyond  the  Pale,  and  in  early  Sanskrit 
texts  references  to  the  place  are  nearly  all 
despectlve  and  full  of  scorn.  An  early  Jalna 
text  points  out  that  Bengal  Is  a  very  unsafe 
place  in  which  to  travel,  being  filled  with 
barbarians  who  think  nothing  of  murdering 
even  monks.  Other  texts  say  that  Bengal  is 
Impure,  and  that  anyone  who  la  Ill-advised 
enough  to  go  there  will  have  to  submit  to 
ritual  purification  upon  his  return  to  Ood's 
country  in  the  upper  Oangetic  plain.  And 
It  Is  Important  that  thare  Is  a  legend  that 
an  early  king  of  Bengal  wanted  to  perform 
an  elaborate  Vedlc  sacrtflce.  but  who  could 
not  find  any  priests  In  Bengal  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Vedlc  ritual  to  do  it.  So  the 
king  sent  to  the  west  for  such  priests,  and 
they  came  and  performed  the  sacrifice,  and 
m  return  were  granted  land  in  the  Jungly 
frontier  on  which  to  set  up  social  hierar- 
chies with  themselves  at  the  top.  And  even 
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In  Mbghul  times,  generals  were  sent  to  Ben- 
gml  as  paBtahment.  mnch  as  some  of  our 
ranking  combat  oOcers  sometimes  find 
themselTes  dealing  irtth  ontnance  at  posts 
In  Oeorgla.  The  generals  dldnt  like  Bengal 
much  tor  two  good  reasons.  As  one  of  them 
sticclnctly  put  It,  the  place  was  a  malarial 
swamp.  Besides,  the  Bengalis  were  always 
reroltlng  about  one  thing  or  another,  and 
often  succeeding,  because  they  knew  the 
terrain  and  how  to  use  It:  it  was  bard  for  the 
heayy  Mogul  eaTalry,  their  primary  offensive 
weapon,  to  operate  effectively  in  territory 
which  was  sometimes  90  T-   water. 

I  am  SUM  that  the  Brttteh  too,  if  they 
had  had  any  control  over  history,  would  not 
hav«  chosen  Calcutta  as  their  Idrst  capital. 
But  blctofy,  with  her  Incomprehensible 
■*!»*  of  humor,  had  seen  fit  to  have  Job 
Cbaraock  astabllahed  a  trading  poet,  which 
becacae  a  center  for  the  East  India  Company 
and  oltlmatety  the  capital.  In  those  three  lit- 
tle villages  oo  the  river,  which  became  Cal- 
cutta. For  the  Brlttoh  never  liked  the  Ben- 
galls  much  either.  If  one  gleans  texts  writ- 
ten by  servants  of  the  Company  and  others, 
one  Is  struck  by  the  frequency  of  phrases 
such  as  ~toa«lylng."  "aly  aod  deceitful.-  "cow- 
ardly," "poetic,"  "sUfht  or  build  and  dark  of 
•kin,"  "rldiralously  pompous,"  and  In  gen- 
eral "not  at  for  soldiering."  The  people  erf 
the  northwest,  on  the  otho-  hand,  were  "tall 
strong,  and  brave,"  "eaters  of  beef,"  people 
who  had  "weapons  as  extensions  of  their 
arms,"  "direct  and  tnithfnl."  "courageous 
enemies  and  staunch  frierUls."  And  so  the  na- 
tive regiments  of  the  British  annles  were 
made  up  of  these  northwestern  peoples — 
Panjabls.  Pathans,  Baluchls.  Sikhs,  warlike 
peoples  with  qualities  very  much  like  those 
the  British  considered  their  own.  I'm  sure 
they  were  happier  when  they  moved  the 
capital  to  Delhi. 

Three  asides  at  this  point.  First,  although 
I  would  be  InaiUtlng  your  IntelUgence  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  stereotypes,  I 
would  ask  a  Uttle  reflection  oa  the  notion 
that  if  there  was  anything  in  the  British 
generalisations  about  the  Bengalis,  it  may 
have  been  in  the  grudgingly  publicized  Ben- 
gali iBtelUgenee :  pexhapa  Bengalis  saw  little 
point  in  gotng  to  Sght  somebody  else's  b»ttle 
in  a  fv-ofl  pl*ce  like  Ifesopotamia,  a  con- 
dualoB  wtilcta  aome  of  American's  intelligent 
people  are  reaching  a  bit  later  In  time. 

Second  asMe.  Is  It  not  coincidental  that 
the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Ba-ttlsh  was  the 
attttode  traditional  In  some  parts  even  of 
Hindu  ImMk;  thJa  attitude  must  have  In  turn 
been  reinforced  by  the  Brttlab  when  they 
were  in  control.  The  British  eootcmpt  must 
baive  been  obvloos  to  troops  from  the  north- 
west serving  in  the  Britiah  army.  Vor  it 
strikes  me  that  only  a  profound  feeling  at 
contempt  can  account  for  the  savagery  of  the 
Paktatanl  army's  actions  in  Bengal.  I  i^n-nrit 
believe  that  wanton  murder  and  rape  Is  a 
natural  act  of  any  hunmn  being.  I  must 
believe  that  R  can  come  about  only  wben 
the  murderer  or  raper  is  either  deranged  or 
caBVtaeed  that  bis  victim  is  leas  than  a 
fellow  human  toeing.  Americans  are  not  un- 
fkmUlar  with  the  problem,  for  it  la  that 
presented  to  ua  by  My  IaL 

Third  aeide.  There  la  a  school  of  thought 
which  bolda,  with  some  degree  at  Justtflca- 
tlon.  I  believe,  that  America  has  traditional- 
ly held  China  to  be  its  little  underdeveloped 
chUd,  Indta  toeing  In  a  ««»n"iir  thougb  not 
Identical  poeitlan  vta-a-vls  Britain.  This  is 
a  fairly  eom|>Iez  tbexight,  and  If  one  follows 
It  a  nttle  wary,  leveral  different  kinds  of  ica- 
pticatlona  cmeygc.  Foe  one  tblas,  it  accounts 
for  tlie  natkmal  feettog  of  rejeetton  which 
was  clear  in  tUs  country  in  the  early  SO's. 
'W^  bad  gone  to  a  lot  of  tiaable  mlMioaartty 
and  oClMrwiaa  te  make  China  a  part  of  tbe 
modsrs  verld,  under  oar  tatelage.  a  beattky 
nattati.  CbrlittaB  in  attltade  if  not  necea- 
aarSy  in  fWtk.  The  Cbtwae  ka«  toM  as,  the* 
paicBt.  tbat  they  wanted  to  do  tt 
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thmvaaehrm.  Again,  since  India  was  a  British 
fief,  that  sttnattm  was  well  under  control, 
and  we  didnt  hfave  to  worry  much  about  It! 
BrUala  was  after  all  one  of  our  own  parents, 
a  bit  docktertng  perhaps,  but  quite  capable  of 
handling  India.  Until  very  recently,  until  in 
fact  after  World  War  U,  there  was  little 
scholarly  or  any  other  kind  of  attention  given 
to  the  sub-continent.  There  was  no  India 
lobtoy,  and  it  U  otovtoos  tHat  there  still  Is 
none.  And  this  fact  In  turn  leads  to  the  in- 
teresting speculation  that  perhaps  aome  of 
Ukc  British  attitudes  toward  Pathaus  vis-a- 
vls  Bengalis  has  rubbed  off  on  some  of  our 
own  leaders.  You  can  deal  with  Sandhurst 
types,  bluff,  direct  soldiers  who  might  not  be 
the  subtlest  diploinats,  but  who  at  les.tt  let 
yon  know  where  they  stand,  and  who  wont 
go  hack  on  a  promise.  Or  a  treaty. 

But  I  was  trying  to  explain  to  you  that  if 
what  aixne  people  say  Is  true,  namely  that 
Bengalis  are  paranoid,  maybe  they  have  a 
right  to  be.  But  then.  It  Is  not  paranoia  when 
someone  really  Is  after  you.  All  of  these 
things — the  geography  of  the  country  and 
the  attitudes  of  others,  have  blended  with 
the  Bengali  character  to  make  the  people 
of  that  part  o*  the  world  feel  set  apart.  And 
this  Is  pikrt  of  the  Bengali  pride  I  mentioned 
before.  But  lest  you  fed  that  I  am  setting 
up  the  same  kinds  of  stereotypes  I  scorned 
before,  let  me  lay  two  facts  before  you.  The 
first  is  that  the  Bengali  langnage  is  older 
than  the  English  of  Chaucer.  The  oldest  texts 
we  have  (there  may  have  been  some  older, 
but  manuscripts  do  not  last  long  In  the 
humid  heat  at  Bengal:  the  oldest  ones  were 
found  in  cooler  Nepal)  some  people  date  as 
early  as  the  9th  century.  Tt^se  are  religious 
poems  of  an  abscure  but  philosophically 
highly  developed  Buddhist  cult.  And  the 
literary  tradition  has  continued  unbroken 
frofn  that  time,  culminating,  some  would 
say.  with  Babindranath  Tagore.  who  won  the 
Ifobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1913.  the  only 
writer  from  the  sub-continent  to  win  that 
prize.  (This,  by  the  way.  Is  the  same  Tagore 
that  the  Pakistani  government  long  before 
March  25,  attempted  to  ban  from  Pakistan 
Radio,  realizing,  of  course,  what  an  impor- 
tant symbol  of  Bengali  culture  he  lo.>  The 
literary  tradition  of  the  language,  then.  Is 
extremely  rich,  and  Bengalis  In  both  East 
and  West  Bengal  take  an  understandable 
pride  In  it.  It  is  a  heritage  of  a  thousand 
years — or.  If  you  want  to  consider  Bengali  in 
the  light  of  its  Sanskrit  heritage,  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years — that  some  seek  to  wipe 
away.  It  is  not  loosened  easily. 

This  orientation  toward  letters  and  pride  In 
literary  tradition  Is  more  comprehnieible  In 
the  context  of  the  Bengali  pride  In  education, 
and  this  Is  the  second  fact.  Someone  has 
made  Uie  remark  that  the  muktl  fauj  la 
pn-obably  the  best  educated  army  In  the 
work],  for  Indeed,  It  seems  to  be  made  up 
largely  of  ex -students  of  the  thi«e  great 
onlverotties  and  the  staffs  of  these.  In  West 
Bengal,  In  fact,  the  strength  of  the  value 
placed  on  education  la  each  that  It  beeovies 
one  of  th*  moat  Bertaas  pclttleal  and  ee»- 
nomlc  problems  of  that  state:  what  does  one 
do  with  huge  mnatoers  of  highly  educated 
people  when  tbere  are  no  jobs  ^jproprlate 
to  tbelr  skills  and  tralaing?  Education  la  also 
a  traditional  vatne,  Uke  literature  and  lan- 
guage, and  well  before  the  introduetlon  of 
western-style  edoeation  by  the  British.  Ben.- 
gal  was  famroua  as  the  center  of  an  ez- 
trcraety  abstract  acbool  of  loclca]  jAlLosoptay 
called  the  navya  nyaya,  aa  well  as  other 
branchea  ot  traditional  education. 

TlMse  values  eotns  together  in  poetry. 
There  Is  aame  truth  In  the  old  saw  tbat 
when  titfee  BenfaUa  get  together,  the  first 
tiling  they  da  is  found  a  literary  magaalne. 
And  It  is  In  Bengali  poetry  that  we  can  seek 
mc  Bengali  spirit.  And  in  aome  BengaU  poe- 
try tba«  «•  can  seek  the  BengaU  spirit.  And 
In  aoaae  Bwngall  poetry  can  be  found  tnotWr 
reason  why  the  situation  can  never  revert 
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to  what  It  was.  The  army  has  mJocalculated 
the  strength  of  love  for  motherland  •• 
nvDther. 

Ae  you  know,  the  national  anthem  of  Bang, 
ladeeh  is  T'agore's  song  Amor  sonar  Banffla 
"My  golden  Bengal  "  It  is  not  his  best  songi 
but  It  l6  also  not  atypical.  It  goes  In  trans- 
lation something  like  this: 

My  golden  Bengal,  1  love  yoa. 

Your    Eklcs,    your    breezes,    ever    with    my 

breath  play  the  flute 
O  mother,  in  Phalgun  the  perfume  «1  your 

mango  groves  drives  me  mad. 
Ah  nkocher, 
What    honeyed   sntlle   have   I   seen   In    ya\M 

laden  fields  la  Aghran. 
Wliat  light,  what  shade,  what  boundless  love, 

what  changing  bonds, 
whnt   sari's   border   have   you   spread   round 

roots    ot    banyan    trees    on    banks  of 

rivers. 
O  mother,  the  flow  of  words  from  your  Ups 

strikes  my  ear  like  a  stream  of  nectar. 
Ah,  nK>thcr, 
when   the  skin  of  your  face  draws  tight,  I 

float  In  tears. 
In  this  your  playroom.  Infancy  passes  away; 
because  I  have  smeared  our  body  with  year 

dust  and  mud,  I  consider  life  fuUlUcd. 
When   daylight   Is   exhausted   iuto  evening, 

what    lamps    do    you    light    in    the 

bouse — 
Ah,  we  all  drop  out  toys  and  come  running 

to  your  lap. 
The  grazing  cows  in  your  pastures,  the  eroae- 

ing  at  the  ferry, 
all   day   the   call   of    birds   In   your   vUIagci 

dappled  with  shade; 
in   your   grain-filled   courtyard   the   days  o* 

life  edge   away. 
Ah,  mother, 
all  of  my  brothers  are  your  cowherds  and 

planters. 
O  mother,  I  oCer  at  your  feet  this  my  low^ 

ercd  head; 
give  me,  O  mother,  the  dust  of  your  feet,  to 

be  the  Jewel  upon  my  head. 
O   mother,   whatever  wealth  this  poor  man 

has,  I  place  before  your  feet. 
O  mother,  no  more  shall  I  buy  In  the  laouses 

of  others  this  so-called  flnery  of  yours, 

a  noose  around  my  neck. 

Some  of  the  Imagery  might  be  obscure  to 
you,  but  certainly  the  notion  of  mother- 
land Is  not.  It  Is  what  some  critics  call  a 
natural  symbol :  the  mother,  her  culture, 
her  expterlence,  her  very  blood,  make  us  what 
we  are.  But  In  Bengali  culture,  and  In  ths 
poetry  that  expresses  It.  there  Is  a  dimension 
which  does  not  appear  In  the  West.  Fei  la 
Bengali,  the  child  U  not  only  part  of  the 
mother,  but  the  mother  Is  part  of  the  child. 
The  two  are  bound  up  In  such  Intimacy  that 
it  Is  Impossible  to  separate  them.  The 
mother.  In  Hindu  imagery,  is  ^h"  great  god- 
dess, who  protects  and  loves,  even  when  the 
child  Is  undeserving.  And  Ny^use  she  loves, 
she  can  be  wrathful,  the  brlnger  of  disaster, 
diseckse  and  flood.  Or  she  is  serene,  watching 
her  children  at  their  play.  In  the  evening  lit 
with  flickering  oil  lamps,  or  in  the  dawn 
across  golden  fields,  or  In  the  bright  mid- 
day, stark  shadows  filled  with  movement  of 
green  birds.  And  she  is  power,  the  power 
which  allows  a  man  to  stand  alone  and  speak 
alone,  and  walk  alone,  when  no  other  heeds 
the  call.  Her  children  are  children  of  ons 
mother,  and  therefore  are  themselves  one; 
and  they  rise,  as  one.  and  walk,  as  one,  even 
If  alone.  The  poet  wrote: 

If  when  they  hear  your  call  and  do  not  eoms, 

then  go  alone. 
If  no  one  speaks,  forsaken  one. 
If  all  remain  with  faces  turned  awsy,  sfiaM. 

then  opening  your  heart, 
open  too  your  mouth  and  apeak  ywu  miBi. 

alone. 
If  ibl  turn  away,  forsaken  one, 
U  on  tbe  arduous  path,  no  ens  look* 
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then  trample  the  thorns  of  the  path 

and  feet  smeared  wtlh  blood 

march  on  alone. 

If  the  light  does  not  last,  forsaken  one. 

If  In  the  storm  and  rain  of  the  deep  night 

the  door  is  shut, 
then  by  the  fire  of  the  thunderbolt  light  the 

cage 
of  your  own  breast  and  burn  alone. 

The  land,  for  the  poets  of  Bengal,  and  they 
speak  for  the  people  of  Bengal,  is  mother, 
and  this  Is  no  metaphor,  no  abstraction.  The 
mother's  breath  Is  the  gentle  southern 
breeze,  and  her  breath  Is  the  poet's:  your 
breeze  he  writes,  with  my  breath  plays  the 
flute.  He  sees,  when  the  mother  smiles,  fields 
the  color  of  honey,  brilliant  light  making 
welcome  shade  more  dense.  He  sees  too  times 
when  her  face  is  pinched  and  wan,  when  the 
rain  has  not  come  to  make  the  earth  fruitful, 
and  he  waters  it  with  his  tears.  The  child 
plays  In  the  morning.  And  In  the  evening, 
when  the  day  is  spent,  and  lampw  are  lit,  he 
throws  aside  his  games  and  runs  again  to  his 
mother's  lap.  She  too  Is  mother  who  em- 
braces him  the  end.  The  old  song  of  the 
Hauls,  those  untutored  mendicant  village 
poets  who  are  neither  Hindu  nor  Muslim, 
says  that  "the  days  go  by/ and  my  once  gaily 
decorated  house/built  of  the  earth,  returns 
slowly  to  the  earth." 

The  feeling  Is  there,  in  Hindus  and  Mus- 
lims alike:  the  powerful  Muslim  poet  Nazrul 
Islam  writes: 

We  are  two  flowers  on  one  stem    (or.  In   a 

Bengali  pun,  at  one  nipple), 
Hindu  and  Muslim — 
The  Muslim  the  Jewell  of  the  eye,  the  Hindu 

the  breath — 
That  sky  Is  one,  where  moon  and  sun  swing. 

In  the  lap  of  the  mother. 
One  blood  In  the  deeps  of  the  heart,  one  is 

the  pull  of  that  pounding  pulse. 

I  think  you  see  that  when  the  current  sit- 
uation is  looked  at  In  this  context,  what  we 
are  dealing  with  Is  two  very  different  views 
of  what  a  nation  Is.  The  differences  between 
these  views  constitute  the  reasons  why  people 
are  dying  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand  Is  a 
view  of  a  nation  based  on  a  commonality  of 
religion.  On  the  other  Is  the  view  of  a  nation 
based  on  a  natural  unity,  a  unity  of  blood 
and  heritage,  which  encompass  religion. 

But  I  was  speaking  to  you  of  Influences 
and  attitudes  toward  Bengal  on  the  part  of 
the  West — and  you  will  have  gathered  by 
"West"  I  mean  not  only  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  also  the  western  and 
northwestern  parts  of  the  sub-continent.  For 
In  the  early  13th  century  another  influence 
came  from  the  west,  this  time  from  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia,  which  changed  the  histoid 
of  the  whole  subcontinent.  Islam  had  come 
to  northern  India,  of  course,  much  earlier, 
and  there  has  even  been  an  earlier  trickle  of 
Individual  Muslims,  Sufls  mostly.  Into  Ben- 
gal. But  the  Invasions  of  Bengal  began  in 
earnest  in  the  early  13th  century,  and  the 
Muslims  ruled  the  place.  It  can  be  said,  ei- 
ther from  local  courts  In  Bengal  or  from 
Imperial  courts  in  Delhi,  until  the  defeat  of 
Siraj.ud-ullah  by  the  British  at  Plassey  In 
1757. 

As  usual,  the  historical  situation  In  Bengal 
was  complex.  Peter  Hardy,  an  historian  of 
Islam  at  London,  argues  that  Islam  In  India 
retained  what  he  calls  a  "cultural  apartheid' 
for  Hindu  India  because  before  Islam  came 
to  the  sub-continent  It  had  already  become  a 
fully  developed  cultural  entity.  Islam  came 
to  India  with  a  religious  book,  a  complete  set 
of  interpretations  of  that,  a  set  of  laws,  and 
a  social  structure  which  was  fixed.  It  Is  true, 
he  argues,  that  the  Muslim  rulers  of  Delhi 
and  elsewhere  used  Hindus  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  vast  empires,  and  that  Hin- 
dus sometimes  reached  positions  of  great 
power  In  this  administrative  network.  But. 
he  says,  exchange  on  the  level  of  culture  was 
fiUght.  It  Is  possible  to  argue  this.  Akbar  the 
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Great  Mogul  himself  was  a  student  of  Hindu 
(as  well  as  Christian  and  other)  scriptures; 
Dara  Shikoh,  the  eldest  son  of  Shah  Jahan, 
was  a  profound  and  serious  student  of  Hindu 
philosophy.  And  Abul  Pasd,  minister  to  Ak- 
bar, could  write  In  his  Ain-i-akbari: 

It  was  for  me  then  indispensable,  to  place 
In  full  evidence  the  Hindu  system  of  phi- 
losophy, the  degree  of  Interior  discipline,  the 
graduations  of  rites  and  customs  of  this  race, 
In  order  that  hostility  to  them  could  be 
eliminated,  and  that  the  temporal  sword  be 
able  to  abstraln  from  drawing  blood,  and  that 
the  thorn  of  strife  and  hatred  be  caused  to 
bloom  Into  a  garden  of  peace.' 

And  there  were  many  syncretlstic  cults  In 
the  north,  seeking  the  best  from  both  Hindu- 
ism and  Islam,  and  scorning  the  worst  of 
both:  one  such  was  that  of  the  great  poet  and 
saint  Kablr  in  the  16th  century.  But,  Hardy 
might  say,  and  It  would  be  difficult  to  argue 
this,  these  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule.  Or  they  do  not  represent  the  high  cul- 
ture of  either  Islam  or  Hinduism:  Kablr  and 
the  others  came  from,  and  spoke  to.  the  lower 
cultural  and  religious  orders. 

The  situation  in  Bengal  is  slightly  more 
complicated.  It  Is  true  that  In  Bengal  as  else- 
where in  India  there  Is  the  Muslim  aristoc- 
racy, the  ashraf,  who.  like  those  brahmans 
brought  in  to  perform  the  Vedic  sacrifice,  look 
to  the  west  for  their  heritage.  A  recent  writer 
has  put  It  this  way: 

The  upper  strata  of  the  Muslim  society  In 
Bengal  had  thus  been  organized  into  a  dis- 
tinct social  entity  on  the  basis  of  an  amalgam 
of  history  and  fiction  welded  onto  the  body 
of  material  power. - 

Whether  justified  by  history  or  not.  these 
look  to  the  west  for  their  lineage  and  their 
place  in  time:  they  do  preserve  the  cultural 
apartheid  of  which  Hardy  speaks,  vis-a-vis 
Bengal.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  in  Bengal 
perhaps  more  than  In  northern  India,  there 
are  shrines  visited  by  both  Hindus  and  Mus- 
lims, there  are  syncretlstic  religious  cults, 
there  are  Hindu  festivals  celebrated  by  Mus- 
lims and  vice  versa,  there  are,  on  the  village 
level,  folk  deities  worshiped  by  both.  And. 
most  Important,  and  cutting  across  all  levels 
of  society,  there  Is  a  single  language  spoken 
by  both.  It  Is  In  this  area  that  cultural 
apartheid  between  the  ashraf  and  other 
Muslims  In  Bengal  is  most  obvious:  and  it  is 
In  this  area  that  the  cultural  Identity  of 
Bengalis  of  whatever  stratum  of  society  of 
whatever  religious  community,  becomes 
most  obvious.  The  writer  Just  quoted  puts  it 
this  way: 

Thus  In  their  thought,  ideas,  and  even 
their  language  the  ashraf  remained,  or  at 
least  posed  to  remain,  alien  to  their  co- 
religionists in  Bengral,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  Muslim  masses  because  they 
thought  themselves  nearer  to  Islam,  as  they 
were  closer  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  culture,  which  ac- 
cording to  them  were  permeated  with  Is- 
lamic values,  while  the  Bengali  language 
and  literature,  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  Hindus,  was  steeped  In  idolatry.'' 

In  the  words  of  Yaqinuddin  Ahmad,  writ- 
ing In  the  Moslem  Chronicle  In  1896: 

.  .  .  the  Muhammadans  of  Bengal  had 
leaders  who  tried  their  utmost  to  belong  to 
the  northwest.  They  talked  Hindustani, 
Imitated  Delhi  or  Lucknow  manners,  but  in 
spite  of  that  they  were  Bengalis.* 

Or,  a  little  earlier,  Nl'am  ud-din,  writing 
In  Zubdat  ul  masa'll  In  1873: 

The  accomplished  men  of  (Bengal)  do 
not  take  themselves  to  Bengali  books  for  the 
poor  quality  of  the  language,  not  worth 
listening  to.  .  .  .  They  do  not  like  their 
children  to  read  them;  rather,  It  Is  is  for- 
bidden by  many.^* 

In  other  words,  one  cannot  take  pride  in 
one's  language  and  literature.  If  one  Is  a 
Bengali,    and    be    a    Muslim.    Again   In    the 
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Jlfoslem  Chronicle,  an  anonymotis  letter  ap- 
peared In  1895,  which  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Several  heathen  customs  have  crept  Into 
the  society  and  bedayets  (Innovations)  and 
shirks  (belief  In  local  deities)  are  practiced 
with  impunity  every  day  by  thousands  of 
so-called  Mussulmans  In  their  feasts  and 
festivals.  There  are  places  where  wldow- 
marrtage  Is  looked  upon  with  hatred.  ...  In 
every  district  of  Bengal  there  are  benighted 
places  where  people  profess  a  corrupt  form 
of  Islam  .  .  .  they  even  openly  worship 
Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.  Nearly  all  of  the 
people  (of  Nadiya  district)  have  Hindu 
names;  their  manners  and  customs  are  those 
of  Hindus;  they  celebrate  the  pujas;  they 
have  caste  distinctions  too.  We  are  choked 
with  inward  shame  and  mortification  by  wit- 
nessing a  scene,  which  we  did  the  other  day 
In  Taltola.  ...  It  was  the  day  of  Srlpan- 
caml  puja  when  we  saw  troops  of  Muham- 
madan  lads,  children  of  lower  class  people 
and  reading  in  Hindu  patsalas,  carrying 
small  flags  and  chanting  heathen  ditties  In 
praise  of  Ma  Sarasvatl.* 

I  think  the  point  Is  clear.  If  the  Bengali 
ashraf  felt — and  i>erhaps  feel — this  way,  how 
much  more  so  would  feel  Muslims  from  the 
west,  who  have  not  even  the  taint  of  having 
lived  in  Bengal.  As  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  May  13  last,  a  Pakistani  army 
major,  when  questioned  about  the  army's 
attack  on  Dacca  University,  replied:  "We 
have  to  consider  that  an  entire  generation 
of  students  has  been  lost,  because  of  the 
laxity  and  permissiveness  of  parents.  You 
hear  of  alcohol  drinking  and  raping  going 
on  at  the  university — things  unheard  of  In 
a  Muslim  society." 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  army  of  a  self-pro- 
claimed Islamic  state  Justifies  Its  actions  on 
the  basis  of  a  purging  and  purification  of 
Islam,  the  question  of  who  the  people  are 
who  are  being  killed  and  driven  from  their 
homes  becomes  more  than  academic.  They 
are  first  of  all,  Hindus,  the  source  of  the 
pollution;  Hindus  are  also,  acccHxling  to  this 
way  of  thinking,  the  primary  suppwrt  of  the 
Awaml  League,  which  then  takes  on  the 
same  cast  a«  the  Islam  of  the  cast  generally : 
to  the  degree  to  which  It  Is  antitheocracy.  It 
Is  not  only  politically  but  morally  currupt. 
Then  too  there  are  all  the  non-ashraf  people, 
who  are  so  scornfully  spoken  of  as  being 
Hlnduized.  Of  these  there  are,  very  broadly 
speaking,  two  separable  groups:  the  educated 
middle  and  upper  strata  who  are  however 
non-ashraf  in  their  attitude  toward  their 
homeland,  and  the  lower  class  Muslims — 
cultivators,  fishermen,  and  the  like.  The 
question  becomes,  where  did  all  these  Mus- 
lims, ashraf  and  non-ashraf  alike,  come 
from? 

It  Is  certain  that  even  If  the  Muslim  aris- 
tocracy has  multiplied  at  a  truly  prodigious 
rate,  they  could  not  account  for  the  huge 
Muslim  p>opulation  of  Bengal.  Furthermore, 
it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  most  Ben- 
gall  Muslims  show  extraordinary  physical 
and  sometimes  social  resemblances  to  their 
Hindu  neighbors.  The  obvious  theory  Is  that 
there  were.  In  the  course  of  time,  large-scale 
conversions.  And  then  the  problem  is:  if  con. 
versions  there  were,  how  did  these  come 
about,  and  what  strata  of  the  population 
were  Involved? 

One  line  of  argument  is  tJiat  the  conver. 
sions  were  forcible,  and  Indeed  there  are 
throughout  history  examples  of  how  Hindus 
lost  caste  by  being  forced  to  eat,  perhaps, 
forbidden  food,  and,  no  longer  accepted  by 
the  Hindu  community,  became  Muslims. 

But  examples  of  this  are  not  really  many, 
and  by  Itself  the  phenomenon  would  prob- 
ably not  account  for  the  vast  numbers  In- 
volved. Another  argument  Is  that  lower  caste 
Hindus  and  non-caste  people  found  social 
and  religious  satisfaction  In  Islam,  which 
did  not  discriminate  so  rigidly,  and  so  con- 
verted voluntarily.  And  a  third  possibility 
Is  tbat  the  Sufls.  those  Islamic  mystics  who 
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brouglit  wltb  Uiem  to  India  not  oDly  warm 
end  congenial  doctxine  to  soothe  the  spirit, 
but  mcdicin*  and  medical  knowladc*  to  b«al 
tha  bodj-,  w«rc  received  wltb  boepttallty  and 
gratitude  by  the  Hinda  coDunu&lty;  and  th« 
step  from  the  mystical  notions  and  symbols 
of  some  of  tbe  Hindu  coDomunlttea  bo  similar 
ones  ot  Islam  was  easily  made.  Thla  too  is 
possible,  and  tt  Is  perhaps  a  combination  oX 
aU  three  historical  forces  that  haa  resulted 
la  the  huge  Bengali  Muslim  population  we 
luiow  today. 

This  atUl.  however,  does  not  answer  tbe 
questloiv  whlcb  is  important,  of  who  the 
converts  were.  Sonoe  writers  have  been  at 
pains  to  point  out  that  they  must  have  come 
largely  frtxn  the  lower  social  orders  because 
many  Muallms  today  perform  services  simi- 
lar to  or  identical  wltb  tboee  performed  by 
HtndTia:  cultivators,  fishermen,  weavers,  and 
tbe  like.  And,  this  argument  goes,  a*  untu- 
tored peofile  ttaeec  would  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge ot  tbe  high  cultiire  of  either  Hinduism 
or  lalam;  when  they  took  on  tbe  mantle  of 
Islam,  they  sav  no  conflict  between  the  ritea 
and  custans  of  which  they  had  been  used — 
woisbip  ot  aBimlstlc  spliita,  celebrauon  of 
non-MnaUm  rites  of  pa  swage,  and  so  on — 
and  tboee  of  tbetr  new  faith.  But  stUl  oth«- 
wrlters  contend  the  opposite — that  the  larger 
segment  of  tbe  converted  came  from  tbe  up- 
per strata  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  society. 

Tbe  point,  which  I  hope  is  clear.  Is  that 
origin  might  be  of  considerable  significance 
In  aaseaslng  tbe  attitudes  of  West  Pakistanis 
toward  Bengalis.  It  la  important  to  Bengalis 
too;  but  I  have  never  talked  with  a  Bengali 
Muaam,  nor  have  I  ever  talked  with  anyone 
who  has  talked  with  a  Bengali  Muslim,  who 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  Muslim.  The  minimal 
requirement  for  acceptance  of  Islam  is  pas- 
sage througb  certain  preparatory  rites,  and 
recitation  of  the  articles  of  faith,  wltb  con- 
▼IctlacL  When  Bengali  Muallnia  can  them- 
selves IfosUms  a*  well  as  Bengalis,  this  is  to 
be  taken  very  seriously,  for  it  means  tliat 
tbe  people  who  bave  been  attacked  bave  been 
attacked  toy  Muslim  brothers,  who  are  saying 
to  ttaem:  We  do  not  consider  you  Muallms. 
One  oannot  be  a  Bengali  and  be  a  Muslim. 
If  Xbi»  thought  Is  accurate,  what  we  arc  talk- 
ing about  has  overtones  of  a  crusade,  a  Jehad. 
Is  Pakistan  still  viable.  If  tbls  U  true?  What 
will  be  the  relations  of  a  newly  founded 
Bangladesh  wltb  India?  What  will  be  tbe 
role  at  those  few  Hindus  rtUl  letft  In  Bast 
Bengal?  WUl  the  new  BangladeeJi  be  a  Mus- 
lim state,  or  a  secular  state  in  which  Hindus 
win  feel  able  to  live?  Has  the  oppression  and 
persecvUon  of  Hindus  made  Bengali  Mus- 
lims feel  closer  to  ttaem?  For  despite  opin- 
ions an<f  observations  about  Bengali  M\islims 
being  thinly  disguised  Hindus,  the  17  years 
I  mentioned  earlier  have  seen  some  bloody 
eommonal  riots.  wbl<A  suggests  that  in  tbe 
recent  past  at  least  the  two  communities 
have  felt  far  from  brotherly. 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  leave  you  with 
such  a  serlea  of  questions  of  this  kind.  But 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  were  to  sug- 
gest that  I  were  sure  of  any  of  the  answers 
except  one,  and  that  is  that  there  will  be. 
sooner  or  later,  an  independent  nation  of 
Bangladesh. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  our  personal  or 
professional  interest  in  that  i»rt  of  the 
world,  we  had  better  recognize  that  our 
country  Is  Involved  in  that  Issue.  For  once, 
national  expediency,  self-seeking,  and  moral- 
ity are  all  on  the  same  side.  The  least  we 
can  do  as  a  nation  Is  not  to  hinder  the 
emergence  of  a  nation  by  trying  to  pre- 
serve a  hopeless  status  quo.  In  our  thinking, 
we  Americana  are  apt  to  treat  metaphor  like 
logic,  and  identify  historical  situations  with 
one  another  without  realizing  that  histori- 
cal situations  are  never  Identica}.  We  are  apt, 
for  example,  to  say  tbat  the  Bengal  situ- 
ation Is  like  that  of  Blafra.  without  realizing 
that  In  Bengal  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
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comer  of  a  country  In  revolt,  but  with  the 
numerical  and  political  majority  of  a  coun- 
try. We  are  apt  to  use  tbe  analogy  of  the 
American  CivU  War,  wUh  the  caveat  that 
people  and  nations  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere wltb  tbe  Internal  politics  of  their 
friends;  if  one  were  really  lookli^  for  paral- 
lels, without  identifying  them,  one  might  be 
better  off  to  look  toward  the  American  Rev- 
olution, with  Its  causes  of  exclusion  from 
leailersblp.  taxation  without  representation, 
and  the  rest.  And  above  all,  with  our  slm- 
pllatlc  view  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  political  na- 
tionhood does  not  Imply  cultural  unity,  that 
in  what  was  once  Pakistan  there  were,  aiid 
are,  deep  cultural  divisions  which  can  be  in- 
tegrated only  by  the  purest  of  good  will  and 
subtlest  of  diplomacy,  not  by  military  might. 
So  we  as  a  nation  must  no  longer  hinder  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  East  Bengal.  And 
as  a  people,  the  least  we  can  do  is  give  every 
assistance  to  another  people,  homeless  In 
West  Bengal,  beleaguered  in  East  Bengal. 
For  no  people,  no  matter  what  their  politics 
and  no  matter  what  their  faith,  deserves  to 
sufler  what  the  Bengali  people  have  recently 
suffered,  at  the  hands  of  nature,  and  It  pains 
me  to  say,  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  men. 

FOOnCOTES 

'From  the  Ain-i-Akbari  of  AbuT  Pazl  Al- 
laml.  translated  by  H.  Blochmann,  Second 
edition,  1965,  Imperial  Book  Depot,  New 
Delhi. 

•-•Quoted  in  Ashim  Roy,  Islam  in  the  En- 
vironment of  Medieval  Bengal,  Unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation.  Australian  National 
University,  1970. 


SPECL\L  PROGRAM  HELP  FOR 
THE     NORTH 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  (/KONSKl 

or  wiscoNszif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress,  there  was 
no  Federal  help  for  economic  devel- 
opment In  areas  like  the  North.  There 
was  a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, but  this  was  desig:ned  to  assist  big 
businesses,  but  there  was  no  Federal  help 
for  small  businesses  or  for  Individuals 
seeking  to  invest  in  new  business  ventures 
or  improve  or  expand  existing  busi- 
nesses. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
suggest  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
CorporatlOTi  be  abolished  and  that  we 
set  up  a  Small  Business  Administration 
to  help  small  businesses  and  offer  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  entrepreneurs  seeking 
new  business  ventures,  expcmsion,  or  im- 
provwnent. 

In  1953  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istratiofi,  we  abolished  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  organized 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  I  was 
the  first  in  Congress  to  advocate  this 
change,  and  I  introduced  legislation  to 
bring  this  about. 

After  a  short  time,  we  realized  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  akme 
was  not  enough  to  provide  the  type  of 
financial  assistance  needed  in  areas  like 
the  North,  so  we  organized  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  which  was 
designed  to  assist  more  speculative  busi- 
nesses which  could  not  qualify  for  help 
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under  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  Area  RedevelojMnent  Admin- 
istration was  designed  to  be  a  temponry 
agency;  and  so  to  help  comptement  thi 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, we  organized  the  Economic  De- 
velopment  Administration  which  was 
designed  to  make  loans  and  technical 
assistance  grants  to  areas  of  the  north 
country. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  r  was  ha  the  fore- 
front of  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish Federal  Government  agencies  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  financing  needed  for 
areas  like  the  North.  I  am  contlraitaij  niy 
efforts  anJ  have  introduced  legislation 
to  revise  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs  to  enatle  that  agency  to 
make  40-year  long-term,  low-interest- 
rate  loans  to  resort  type  businesses  that 
operate  on  a  seasonal  basis  and  cannot 
repay  loans  the  same  way  a  normal  taw^ 
ness  can.  This  legislation  is  now  peodn* 
before  Congress,  and  I  shall  continue  my 
efforts  and  have  introduced  legislation 
resort  owners  of  the  North  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  tjrpe  of  financing  necffisary 
to  carry  out  tlie  functions  of  their  type 
businesses. 

The  people  of  the  north  have  h^^i^twl 
greatly  from  the  programs  outlined 
above.  Some  of  the  largest  loans  made  in 
the  entire  country  have  been  made  in  njj 
district.  This  has  helped  to  provide  mary 
new  jobs  and  new  busineaies  aod  save 
existing  businesses  for  the  people  of  tbe 
north.  Mine  Is  one  of  the  only  eciigres- 
sional  districts  in  the  country  that  has 
offices  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Economic  Develoixncnt 
Administration.  I  worked  dUlgently  to 
have  these  offices  established,  so  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  would  have  every  possi- 
ble opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
grams that  have  resulted  fnxn  the  work 
I  did  in  getting  these  agezicies  estab- 
lished. 

To  give  the  people  an  idea  trf  what 
these  programs  have  meant  to  the  dis- 
trict. I  am  summarizing  below  the  Pted- 
eral  outlays  for  the  various  agencies 
named  above  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress: 

ARA,  SBA.  and  EDA  loans  and  grants  to  lOth 
Congressional  District  during  the  CyKonski 
years 

Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion   19.095,500 

Small  Business  Administration..  »2I,  850, 000 

Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration       3,653,335 

Total 31,498.836 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  PIPELINE  WEAKENED 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoKsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  important 
report  concerning  tbe  trans-Aladui  pipe- 
line has  recently  surfaced.  InclDded  be- 
low are  my  news  release  and  a  copy  of  the 
new  and  qofte  reveaHng  document. 

They  follow: 
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Environmental  REauiEEMENTS  fob  Pipelini; 
Weakened:  Aspin 
Washington.  D.C. — The  Interior  Depart- 
nieui's  environmental  stipulations  for  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  have  apparently  been  weakened  over 
the  past  year,  according  to  an  Interior  docu- 
ment publicly  released  today  by  Rep.  Les 
AsDln   (D-WIS). 

The  document  is  a  48-page  draft,  dated 
September  30,  1971.  of  the  environmental  re- 
quirements for  the  building  of  the  780-mlle 
Alaska  pipeline,  which  Is  expected  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Interior  Department  next 
nionth. 

Aspin.  who  is  the  leading  congressional 
opponent  of  the  pipeline,  called  the  unpub- 
lished Interior  document  •Incredible".  He 
said  that  the  environmental  stipulations  for 
building  the  pipeline  are  weaker  in  the 
September  draft  than  those  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  original  Interior  draft  pub- 
lished last  January,  on  which  public  hear- 
ings in  both  Washington  and  Alaska  were 
held. 

"While  we  (the  conservationists  and  other 
Alaska  pli>ellne  opponents)  have  known  all 
along  that  our  chances  of  stopping  the 
Alaska  pipeline  were  slim,  the  very  least  we 
expected  was  that  the  vague  and  inadequate 
environmental  stipulations  presented  last 
January  would  be  greatly  strengthened," 
Aspln  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  said  that  this 
document,  along  with  several  other  unpub- 
lished reports  he  had  previously  released, 
"prove  conclusively  that,  in  the  case  at  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  been  acting  as  little  more  than  a 
subsidiary  of  the  oil  companies." 

Alyeska.  a  consortium  of  several  oil  com- 
panies, has  applied  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  build  an  oil  pljjeline  across  federal 
and  State  lands  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
to  the  southern.  Ice-free  port  of  Valdez.  In 
granting  the  permit  for  the  pipeline's  con- 
struction— which  is  expected  to  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts — the  Interior  Depart- 
ment will  set  up  certain  stipulations,  or  re- 
quirements, that  Alyeska  must  comply  with 
In  constructing  and  operating  the  pipeline, 
so  as  to  minimize  its  environmental  Impact. 
In  his  letter  to  Morton.  Aspln  cited  vari- 
ous instances  where  the  September  draft  of 
the  environmental  stipulations  was  weaker 
than  the  earlier  draft,  Including: 

The  new  draft  requires  only  that  any 
personal  or  environmental  damage  resulting 
from  either  the  operation  or  construction  of 
the  pipeline  be  "restored  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Authorized  Officer."  The  original  draft 
required  that  any  damage  be  repaired  to  a 
state  "at  least  equal  to  the  condition  there- 
of Immediately  prior  to  such  damage  or  de- 
struction." 

The  importance  of  preventing  water  pollu- 
tion Is  de-emphasized  and  made  more  vague 
In  the  new   draft. 

The  original  draft  gave  the  Interior  De- 
partment "the  absolute  discretion"  to  sus- 
pend or  terminate  pipeline  construction  or 
operation  if  any  of  the  stipulation  were  not 
compiled  with  by  Alyeska.  The  new  draft 
eliminates  this  absolute  discretion. 

Aspin  said  that  while  several  minor  im- 
provements appear  to  be  made  In  the  new 
draft,  the  pattern  of  weakening  tbe  environ- 
mental stipulations  is  "clear  and  unmis- 
takable." 

^called  on  Morton  to  hold  public  hear- 
ingWin  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
expected  next  month,  and  to  delay  final  ap- 
proval of  the  pipeline  for  at  least  90  days 
alter  the  Impact  statement  Is  submitted. 
(Copies  of  both  the  January  and  Septem- 
ber drafts  of  the  stipulations  are  available 
for  inspection  In  Rep.  Aspln's  office.  A  copy 
of  the  September  draft  wiU  be  placed  Into 
the  next  special  Issue  of  the  Conommsionai, 
Record  published  during  the  recess.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STIPt'LATIONS      rOR      PBOPOSEO      TRANS-AlASKA 

Pipeline 

(Stipulations  to  be  made  a  part  of  any  per- 
mit Issued  by  the  Departmnet  of  the  Interior 
in    connection    with    the    proposed    Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline.) 
Prepared  by  Department  of  the  Interior  and 

the    Federal   Task   Force    on    Alaskan    Oil 

Development 

(January   1971.   (Rev.  *7.  9-30-71  >    Working 
Draft,  2-Book) 

INTaODXJCTION 

Construction  of  a  forty-eight  Inch  hot  oil 
pipeline  in  Alaska  involves  many  new  envi- 
ronmental and  technical  problems.  This  pipe- 
line and  attendant  facilities  will  affect 
aesthetics  and  the  floral,  faunal,  and  geo- 
physical components  of  the  subarctic  and 
arctic  environments.  To  mtoimize  the  effects 
on  these  environments  require  new  engineer- 
ing and  construction  techniques. 

A  large  hot-oU  pipeline  buried  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  permafrost  has  no  engineering 
precedent.  Unique  effects  arise  primarily  from 
the  loss  of  strength  and  change  In  volume 
of  ice -rich  soil  when  it  Is  thawed  by  heat 
from  the  pipe.  Unless  these  processes  are 
anticipated  and  controlled,  they  may  affect 
the  mechanical  Integrity  of  the  pipe  and  the 
stability  of  the  adjacent  terrain.  Secondarily, 
thawing  and  the  heat  Itself  can  affect  natural 
hydrologlc  and  biological  processes,  and  con- 
struction procedures  may  result  In  unneces- 
sary surface  disruption  If  not  properly  con- 
trolled. 

In  addition  to  unique  effects  from  thawing 
permafrost,  a  pipeline  across  Alaska  whether 
buried  or  elevated  is  beset  with  potential 
problems  from  earthquakes,  landslides,  ava- 
lanches, glacier  surges,  and  seasonal  freezing 
and  thawing.  These  are  not  new  to  pipeline 
engineers,  but  some  may  be  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  permafrost. 

Other  factors  requiring  special  considera- 
tion relate  to  biological  resources  which  In- 
clude migrating  herds  of  caribou,  rare  or 
endangered  species,  nesting  areas  of  migra- 
tory birds,  fish  ^wwnlng  areas,  and  tbe  deli- 
cate tundra  biome.  If  not  properly  performed 
pipeline  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance can  damage  these  reources. 

The  stipulations  which  foUow  were  formu- 
lated to  minimize  adverse  effects  of  the  pipe- 
line project.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
specific  stipulations  related  to  each  of  these 
potential  effects  are  e:q)llcltly  stated  herein, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  each  and 
specific  design  construction  and  operation 
provisions  made  for  their  control. 
Definitions 

As  used  herein,  the  foUowlng  terms  have 
the  folio w^ing  meanings:  "Authorized  Offi- 
cer" means  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  or  the  person  designated  or 
delegated  to  act  In  his  stead  with  respect  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  permit.  As  used 
herein,  it  is  synonymous  with  "Superin- 
tendant  In  Charge",  as  defined  in  43  CFR, 
Section  2800.0-6(g). 

"Pipeline"  means  the  Pipeline  right-of- 
way;  all  or  any  part  of  the  Pipeline  system 
constructed  thereon;  and  all  roads,  struc- 
tures, facilities,  and  appurtenances  related 
thereto  or  used  in  connection  therewith, 
whether  located  on  or  off  the  Pipeline  right- 
of-way. 

"Permittee"  means  each  and  every  Indi- 
vidual, person,  or  coti^>any  Including  part- 
nerships, corporations.  Joint  ventures,  as- 
sociations, or  any  other  business  firms  which 
participate  in  the  ownership  or  control  of 
the  Pipeline  and  which  are  engaged  in  or  be- 
come engaged  In  the  construction,  opera- 
tion   or  maintenance  of  the  Pipeline. 

Notice  to  Proceed  means  an  authorization 
to  initiate  Pipeline  construction  issued  in 
accordance  with  Stipulation  Q  "Authoriza- 
tions". 
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B.  General 
1    Acknowledgements  of  Permittee 

Permittee  by  accepting  this  permit  and 
commencing  activities  pursuant  thereto, 
acknowledges  each  of  the  following: 

That,  except  where  the  approval  of  the 
Authorized  Officer  is  required  before  Per- 
mittee may  commence  a  particular  opera- 
tion, neither  the  United  States  nor  any  of 
its  agents  or  employees  agrees  to  or  is  in  any 
way  obligated  to  examine  or  review  any  plan, 
design,  specifications,  or  other  document 
which  may  be  filed  by  Permittee  wan  the 
Authorized  Officer  pursuant   hereto; 

That  the  absence  of  any  comment  by  the 
Authorized  Officer  or  any  other  employee 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  any 
plan,  design,  specification,  or  other  docu- 
ment which  may  be  filed  by  Permittee  with 
the  Authorized  Officer  does  not  represent  in 
any  way  whatever  any  assent  to.  approval 
of,  or  concurrence  in  such  plan,  design, 
specification,  or  other  document  or  of  any 
action  proposed  therein; 

That  this  permit,  and  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges granted  thereby,  is  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights  In  and  to  tbe  land  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  permit,  and  that  the 
United  States  makes  no  representations  or 
warranties  whatever,  either  express  or  im- 
plied, as  to  tbe  existence  or  abeenoe,  number, 
or  nature  of  such  valid  existing  rights. 

That  these  stipulations  shall  be  a  part  of 
any  Pipeline  permits  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  connection  vrith  the  pipe- 
line. 

2.  Authorized  Officer 

The  Authorized  Officer,  and  such  repre- 
sentatives of  interested  Federal  agencies  as 
he  may  designate,  may  Inspect  the  explora- 
tion, construction,  operation,  or  any  other 
activities  of  Permittee  at  any  time. 

For  purposes  of  Information  and  review, 
the  Authorised  Officer  at  any  time  may  call 
upon  Permittee  to  furnish  any  or  all  data 
related  to  pre-constructlon,  construction,  or 
operation  activities  undertaken  In  connec- 
tion with  tbe  Pipeline.  Permittee  shall  fur- 
nish the  requested  data  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, or  as  otherwise  required  under  the 
terms  of  this  permit  or  other  applicable  per- 
mits. Such  data  specifically  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  records  of  all  geological  data, 
soil  core  drUUngs,  and  terrain  temperature 
measurements  made  during  pre-constructlon 
investigations;  and  test  results,  engineering 
standards,  basic  data  and  technical  criteria 
relating  to  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  Pipeline. 

The  Authorized  Officer  may  require  Per- 
mittee to  make  such  modification  of  the 
alignment  and  InstaUatlon  of  the  Pipeline 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  or 
maintain  stability  of  geologic  materials.  In- 
tegrity of  the  PlpeUne,  fish  and  wUdllfe  habi- 
tats, the  environment,  or  the  public  Interest. 

In  the  event  the  Authorised  Officer  deter- 
mmes  that  Permltte  has  faUed  or  refused  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  permit  or 
any  other  permit  Issuer  In  connection  with 
the  Pipeline,  the  Authorized  Officer,  by  writ- 
ten order,  may  suspend  or  terminate  any  or 
all  of  Permittee's  activities  under  any  or  all 
of  such  permits.  Permittee  shall  not  resume 
such  suspended  or  terminated  activities  un- 
til given  wTitten  authorization  to  do  so  by 
the  Authorized  Officer. 

All  decisions,  orders,  and  determinations 
of  the  Authorized  Officer  shall  be  appealable 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
shall  not  be  suspended,  but  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  the  appeal  is 
finally  adjudicated. 

3.  Changes  In  Conditions 
Unforeseen  conditions  arising  during  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Pipeline  may 
make  It  necessary  to  revise  or  amend  these 
Stipulations  to  protect  the  environment  and 
the  public  Interest.  In  that  event.  Permittee 
and  the  Authorized  Officer  shall  agree  as  to 
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what  revisions  or  amendments  shall  be 
made.  If  they  are  unable  to  agree,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  have  final  author- 
ity to  determine  the  matter. 

4.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
a  Equal  Opportunity  Clause.  By  accept- 
ing this  permit.  Permittee  agrees  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction  of  the  Pipeline 
end  for  so  long  as  the  Pipeline,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  In  operation,  or  for  so 
1  r!^  as  this  permit  shall  be  In  effect,  whlch- 
r\cr   Is   longer: 

I.  Permittee  will  not  discriminate  against 
Bi\y  employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
l:?."avise  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
txnal  origin.  Permittee  will  take  affirmative 
fi-ucn  to  ensure  that  applicants  are  em- 
ployed, and  that  employees  are  treated  dur- 
ing employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
Si;ch  action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following:  employment,  upgrading, 
demotion  or  transfer,  recruitment  or  re- 
cruitment advertising,  layoff  or  termination, 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation, 
and  selection  for  training,  including  ap- 
prenticeship. Permittee  agrees  to  post  in 
conspicuous  places,  available  to  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to 
be  provided  by  the  Authorized  OfBcer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  equal  opi>ortunlty 
clause. 

II.  Permittee  will,  In  all  solicitations  or 
advertisements  for  employees  placed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  Permittee,  state  that  all  quali- 
fied applicants  will  receive  consideration  for 
employment  without  regard  to  race,  reli- 
gion, sex,  color,  or  national  origin. 

III.  Permittee  will  send  to  each  labor  union 
or  representative  of  workers  with  which  Per- 
mittee has  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
or  other  contract  or  understanding,  a  no- 
tice, to  be  provided  by  the  Authorized  Offi- 
cer, advising  the  labor  union  or  workers' 
representative  of  Permittee's  commitments 
under  this  equal  opportunity  clause  and  shall 
post  copies  of  the  notice  In  conspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment. 

Iv.  Permittee  wUl  comply  with  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  24.  1965.  as 
amended,  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  41  CPR.  Chapter  69:  43  CFR  Part  17. 

v.  Permittee  will  furnish  all  Information 
and  reports  required  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  September  24.  1965,  as  amended, 
and  by  the  rtiles,  regulations,  and  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  and  will  permit  access  to  Permittee's 
books,  records,  and  accounts  by  the  Author- 
ized Officer  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
piUT>oses  of  investigation  to  ascertain  com- 
pliance with  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders.  ^ 

vl.  In  the  event  of  Permittee's  noncom- 
pliance with  this  equal  opportunity  clause 
or  with  any  of  said  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders;  this  permit  may  be  cancelled,  termi- 
nated, or  suspended  in  whole  or  in  part  and 
Permittee  may  be  declared  Ineligible  for  fur- 
ther Federal  government  contracts  or  permits 
In  accordance  with  procedures  authorized  In 
Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  September  24. 
1965.  as  amended,  and  such  other  sanctions 
may  be  ImpKJsed  and  remedies  Invoked  as 
provided  In  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
September  24.  1965,  as  amended,  or  by  rule, 
ro^jlatlon.  or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labori 
or  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

vii.  Permittee  will  include  the  provisions 
o:'  this  equal  opportunity  clause  ipau-agraphs 
1  through  vU  Inclusive)  In  every  contract, 
siincDntract.  or  purchase  order  unless  ex- 
en-.pted  by  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
t^.e  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  pursuant  to 
Section  204  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
September  24,  1965.  as  amended,  so  that  such 
provisions  will  be  binding  upon  each  con- 
tractor, subcontractor,  or  vendor.  Permittee 
will  take  such  action  with  respect  to  any  con- 
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tract,  subcontract,  or  purchase  order  as  the 
Authorized  Officer  may  direct  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  such  provisions  Including  sanc- 
tions for  noncompliance,  provided;  however, 
that  m  the  event  Permittee  becomes  Involved 
In.  or  Is  threatened  with  litigation  with  a 
contractor,  subcontractor,  or  vendor  as  a  re- 
sult of  sucn  direction  by  the  Authorized 
Officer.  Permittee  may  request  the  United 
S-.ates  to  enter  Into  such  litigation  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Certification    of    Nonsegregated    Facili- 
ties. By  accepting  this  permit,  Permittee  cer- 
tifies that  Permittee  does  not  and  will   not 
maintain    or    provide    for    Permittee's    em- 
ployees  any   segregated   facilities   at   anv   of 
Permittee's    establishments,    and    that    Per- 
mittee does   not   and   will   not   permit   Per- 
mittee's employees  to  perform  their  services 
at   any   location,   under  Permittee's  control, 
where   segregated   facilities   are   maintained. 
Permittee  agrees  that  a  breach  of  this  certi- 
fication Is  a  violation  of  the  equal  opportu- 
nity clause  of  this  permit.  As  used  In  this 
certification,  the  term  "segregated  facilities" 
means,   but   Is   not  limited   to,   any   waiting 
rooms,    work    areas,    rest    rooms    and    wash 
roDms.   restaurants   and   other  eating   areas, 
time    clocks,    locker    rooms    and    storage    or 
dressing  areas,  parking  lots,  drinking  foun- 
tains,   recreation    or    entertainment     areas, 
transportation,    and    housing   facilities    pro- 
vided for  employees  which  are  segregated  by 
explicit  directive  or  are  in  fact  segregated  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin    because    of    habit,    local    custom,    or 
otherwise.  Permittee  further  agrees  that  (ex- 
cept where  Permittee  has  obtained  identical 
certifications  from  proposed  contractors  and 
nibcontractors    for    specific    time    periods) 
Permittee  will  obtain  Identical  certifications 
from  proposed  contractors     and  subcontrac- 
tors prior  to  the  award  of  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts exceeding   $10,000   which   are   not 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  equal  op- 
portunity clause,  that  Permittee  will  retain 
such  certifications  In  Permittee's   files;    and 
that    Permittee   wUl    forward   the    following 
notice  to  such  proposed  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors (except  where  the  proposed  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  has  submitted  Iden- 
tical certifications  for  specific  time  periods)  : 
Notice   to   prospective  contractors  and   sub- 
contractors or  requirement  for  certification 
of  nonsegregated  facilities.  A  Certification  of 
Nonsegregated  Facilities,  as  required  by  order 
(32  P.R.  7439,  May  19,   1967)    on  Elimination 
of  Segregated  Faculties,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  must  l>e  submitted  prior  to  the  award 
of  a  contract  or  subcontract  exceeding  $10.. 
000  which  Is  not  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  equal  opportunity  clause.  The  certifi- 
cation may  be  submitted  either  for  each  con- 
tract and  subcontract  or  for  all  contracts  and 
subcontracts  during  a  period  (le  .  quarterly, 
semiannually,  or  annually). 

5.  Liabilities  and  Responsibilities  of 
Permittee 

a.  Permittee  shall  abate  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable any  condition  existing  with  reepect 
to  the  construction,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  Pipeline  which  may  be  causing 
harm  or  damage  to  any  person,  structure, 
property,  land  or  aquatic  habitat,  or  fishery 
and  wildlife  resource.  Any  structure,  prop- 
erty, land  or  aquatic  habitat,  or  fishery  and 
wildlife  resource  harmed  or  damaged  by  or 
during  the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  the  Pipeline  shall  be  reconstruc- 
tured,  repaired,  rehabilitated,  and  restored 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Authorization  Offi- 
cer by  the  Permittee. 

b.  Permittee  shall  be  liable  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  State  of  Alaska  for  loas 
or  damage  to  property  of  others  or  for  bodily 
injuries  to  or  the  death  of  any  person  In  any 
way  arising  from  or  connected  with  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  the 
Pipeline. 

c.  Permittee  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
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states  for  any  damage  suffered  or  cost  or  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  United  States  In  any 
way  arising  from  or  connected  with  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  the 
Pipeline  whenever  such  damage,  cost,  or  ex- 
pense results  from  any  breach  of  this  permit 
or  from  any  wrongful  or  negligent  act  oi 
Permittee.  Immediately  upon  written  notice 
by  the  Authorized  Officer  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  such  damuge  to  or  cost  or  expense 
of  the  United  States,  Permittee  shall  reim- 
burse the  United  States  therefor. 

d.  Permittee  further  shall  Idemnify  and 
hold  harmless  the  United  States  against  and 
from  any  and  all  demands,  claims,  or  liabili- 
ties of  every  nature  whatsoever  arising  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  or  in  any  way  con- 
necied  with  any  or  all  of  the  following:  i) 
The  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  the  Pipeline  whether  or  not  located  on 
Federally-owned  land;  2)  The  approval  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agent  thereof  of 
any  design,  plan,  mode  of  construction  or 
research  pertaining  to  the  Pipeline  or  "any 
part  thereof;  and  3)  The  use  or  occupancy, 
whether  authorized  or  not,  by  any  person 
whomsoever  of  any  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  which  Is  the  subject  of  any  permit 
or  right  granted  to  Permittee;  provided, 
however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  In- 
juries or  damages  to  the  extent  caused  by 
employees  of  the  United  States  acting  with- 
in the  scope  of  their  authority. 

6.  Bonding  requirements 
Within  thirty   (30)    days  after  Issuance  of 

this  permit.  Permittee  shall  furnish  the 
United  States  a  bond  or  other  security 
(hereinafter  called  "Bond")  of  such  tj-pe  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  accept- 
able to  the  Authorized  Officer  m  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  five  million  dollars  ($5  - 
000.000).  Said  bond  shall  at  all  times  be 
maintained  In  force  and  effect  in  the  full 
principal  amount  during  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Pipeline  and  until  released 
by  the  Authorized  Officer. 

Said  Bond  shall  have  the  purpose  of:  1) 
eivsurlng  the  performance  by  Permittee  of 
each  and  every  obligation  of  Permittee  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  permit  Is- 
sued to  Permittee  by  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  the  Pipeline;  and  2)  pro- 
viding for  Immediate  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  any  cost  or  obligation  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  performing  any  said 
obligation  of  Permittee  which,  in  the  abso- 
lute Judgment  of  the  Authorized  Officer, 
Permittee  has  not  performed  satisfactorily; 
and  3)  ensuring  the  payment,  within  the 
amount  of  such  surety  bond,  of  any  final 
Judgment  recovered  against  Permittee  for 
los.^  or  damage  to  property  of  others  or  for 
bodily  Injuries  to  or  the  death  of  any  person 
In  any  way  arising  from  or  connected  with 
any  Pipeline   operation. 

Within  thirty  (30)  days  after  Issuance  to 
Permittee  of  this  permit  each  of  the  corpora- 
tions which  participate  In  the  ownership  or 
control  of  the  Pipeline  shall  execute  and  de- 
liver to  the  United  States  a  corporate  under- 
taking In  favor  of  the  United  States  In  an 
amount  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  acceptable  to  the  Authorized  Officer.  The 
purpose  of  the  undertaking  shall  be  to  en- 
sure the  obligation  of  Permittee  to  Stipula- 
tion B-16,  "Termination  of  Use". 

These  bonding  requirements  are  In  addi- 
tion to.  and  are  not  Intended  to  affect  all 
other  requirements  of  law  nor  are  they  In- 
tended to  limit  In  any  way  Permittees  lia- 
bility  under  any  provision   of  law. 

7.  Housing  and  Quarters 
Permittee  shall  furnish,  on  a  reimbursable 

basis,  such  representatives  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Author- 
ized Officer  with  adequate  meals,  living 
quarters  and  office  space,  reasonable  use  of 
Permittee's  communications  systems,  and 
reasonable    surface    and    air    transportation 
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during  the  periods  of  construction  and  opera- 
tional activities.  Permittee  shall  be  notified 
in  writing  by  the  Authorized  Officer  at  a 
reasonable  time  before  need  exists  regarding 
the  number  of  Individuals  for  whom  such 
scr\lces  and  facilities  will  be  required. 
8.  Public  Improvements 

Existing  telephone,  telegraph,  and  trans- 
mission lines,  fences,  ditches,  roads,  trails, 
and  other  Improvements  shall  be  protected 
In  all  phases  of  Permittee's  operations  under 
this  permit.  All  roads  and  trails  shall  be  kept 
free  of  logs,  slash,  and  debris.  Damage  to 
utllmes  and  improvements  shall  be  promptly 
repaired  to  a  condition  which  Is  at  least  as 
good  as  the  condition  Just  prior  to  such 
damage. 

No  pipeline  construction  activity  shall  be 
conducted  within  one-half  (  4  )  mile  of  any 
designated  recreation  site  (campground,  way- 
side, park,  etc.)  unless  such  activity  Is  au- 
thorized in  writing  by  the  Authorized  Officer. 

9  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Laws  and 
Regulations 

Permittee  shall  comply  with  applicable 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  all  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder,  existing  or  hereafter 
enacted  or  promulgated,  affecting  in  any 
manner  construction,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  pipeline. 

10.  Plpiellne  Standards 

a  General  Standards:  All  design,  mate- 
rials, and  construction  practices  employed  In 
the  installation  of  the  pipeline  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  safe  and  proven  engineering 
practice  and  shall  meet  or  exceed  the  follow- 
ing standards: 

I  USA.  Standard  Code  for  Pressure  Pip- 
ing, ANSI  B31.4.  "Liquid  Petroleum  Trans- 
portation Piping  Systems  " 

II  The  Department  of  Transportation's 
reEulations.  49  CFR  Part  195.  "Transportation 
of  Liquids  by  Pipeline." 

The  above  minimum  standards  shall  be 
modified  as  necessary  for  application  to  the 
arctic  and  subarctic  environments. 

If  either  standard  contains  a  provision 
which  is  Inconsistent  with  a  provision  In  the 
other  standard,  the  more  stringent  provision 
shall  apply. 

b  Special  Standards:  i.  The  design  shall 
provide  for  remotely  controlled  shut-off 
valves  nt  each  pump  station,  remotely  con- 
trolled mainline  block  valves  (intended  to 
control  spills),  and  additional  valves  using 
the  best  engineering  Judgment  with  due  re- 
pard  for  wildlife  habitat,  fish  habitat,  and 
potentially  hazardous  areas. 

11.  Excluding  the  pipeline  ditch  excavation, 
all  practical  means  shall  be  utilized  to  mini- 
mize Injury  to  the  organic  cover. 

ill.  Radiograph  testing  of  all  welds  and 
pressure  testing  of  the  completed  pipeline 
shall  be  conducted  by  Permittee  prior  to 
placing  the  system  In  operation. 

iv.  During  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  pipeline  Permittee  shall  protect  the 
environment  and  maintain  stability  of  geo- 
logic materials. 

V  Permittee  shall  prevent  undue  Interfer- 
ence with  public  access  over  or  across  the 
Pipeline, 

vl  Permittee  shall  provide  for  continuous 
ln.spectlon  of  the  Pipeline  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  approved  design  and  construc- 
tion specifications  and  these  Stipulations. 

vil  Welder  qualification  must  be  by 
mechanical  tests. 

11.  Survey  Monuments 
During  the  life  of  this  permit.  Permittee 
shall  nmrk  and  protect  geodetic  survey  monu- 
ments encountered.  Such  monuments  shall 
not  be  dlsttirbed,  the  Authorized  Officer  must 
be  notified  Immediately  If  any  violation  of 
this  provision.  If  any  land  survey  monu- 
ments, comers,  or  accessories  are  destroyed, 
obliterated,  or  damaged  Permittee  ah&ll  em- 
ploy a  qualified  land  surveyor  to  reestablish 
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or  restore  same  In  accordance  with  the 
"Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Survey  of 
Public  Lands"  and  shall  record  such  survey 
In  the  appropriate  records.  Additional  re- 
quirements for  the  protection  of  monuments, 
corners,  and  bearing  trees  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Authorized  Officer. 

12.  Environmental  Briefing 

Prior  to  and  during  construction  activities. 
Permittee  shall  provide  for  environmental 
and  other  pertinent  briefings  of  construction 
and  other  personnel  by  such  Federal  em- 
ployees as  may  be  designated  by  the  Author- 
ized Officer.  Such  briefings  shall  include  fire 
prevention  and  suppression  training  for  all 
construction  personnel.  Permittee  shall  ar- 
range the  time,  place,  and  attendance  for 
such  briefings  upon  request  by  the  Author^ 
Ized  Officer.  Permittee  shall  bear  all  costs  of 
such  briefings  other  than  salary,  per  diem, 
subsistence,  and  travel  costs  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  addition.  Permittee  shall  sepa- 
rately arrange  with  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
such  similar  briefings  as  the  State  may  de- 
sire. 

13.  Surveillance  and  Maintenance 

Permittee  shall  during  the  life  of  the  Pipe- 
line permit  and  for  so  long  as  the  Pipeline  Ls 
In  operation,  conduct  a  surveillance  and 
maintenance  program  applicable  to  the  sub- 
arctic and  arctic  environment  in  a  timely 
manner  and  designed  to  provide  for  public 
safety,  prevent  damage  to  any  resources  ad- 
jacent to  the  Pipeline  right-of-way,  prevent 
erosion  from  the  Pipeline  right-of-way,  and 
maintain  Pipeline  Integrity.  The  surveillance 
and  maintenance  program  shall  include  an 
effective  communications  system. 

Records  on  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  activities  shall  be  maintained 
by  Permittee  and  regularly  submitted  as  re- 
quired to  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  Such  records  shall  include  surveil- 
lance data,  leak  and  break  records,  and  nec- 
essary operational  data. 

Roads  and  air  strips  shall  be  maintained 
by  Permittee  to  give  maintenance  crews 
of  Permittee  and  Federal  Insjjectors  access 
at  all  times  to  all  valves,  pump  stations,  and 
other    facilities. 

14.  Electronically  Operated  Devices 

Permittee  shall  screen,  filter,  or  otherwise 
suppress  any  electronically  operated  devices 
that  are  Installed  as  part  of  the  Pipeline 
which  re  capable  of  producing  electro-mag- 
netic Interference  radiations,  to  the  extent 
necessary  so  that  such  devices  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  functioning  of  existing 
communications  systems  or  navigational 
aids.  In  the  event  that  physical  obstructions 
such  as  towers  or  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
as  part  of,  or  in  association  with,  the  Pipe- 
line their  positioning  shall  be  such  that  they 
w^ill  not  obstruct  radiation  patterns  of  llne- 
of-slght  communications  systems,  naviga- 
tional aids,  or  similar  systems. 
15.  cm  Spills 

Permittee  recognizes  its  prime  respon- 
sibility for  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
environment  from  the  effects  of  oil  spillage. 

a.  Reporting  of  Oil  Leaks:  All  spills  or  leak- 
age of  oil  shall  be  recorded  and  repyorted  by 
Permittee  In  accordance  with  49  CFR,  Part 
195  "Transporttlon  of  Liquids  by  Pipeline  " 
and  18  CFR  Part  195  "Transportation  of 
liquids  by  Pipeline"  and  18  CFR,  Part  610 
"Discharge  of  Oil",  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  PL  91- 
224,  (33  use  466  et.  seq.)  Sec.  11,  (b)  (4) .  Re- 
ports shall  be  filed  with  the  Commander, 
17th  Coast  Guard  District,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

b.  Containment  of  Oil  Spills  at  Storage 
Tanks:  Permittee  shall  provide  oil  spill  con- 
tainment dikes  or  other  structures  around 
storage  tanks  at  pump  stations  and  at  the 
Valdez  terminal.  The  volume  of  the  con- 
tainment structures  shall  be  at  least :  1 ) 
(m«  hundred  ten  (110)  percent  of  the  total 
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storage  volume  of  the  storage  tanks  in  the 
revelant  area,  plus  2)  a  volume  sufficient  for 
maximum  trapped  precipitation  and  runoff 
which  might  be  Impounded  at  the  time  of 
the  spill.  Such  structures  shall  be  con- 
structed to  withstand  failure  from  earth- 
quakes in  accordance  with  Technical  Stand- 
ards Paragraph  two.  "Earthquakes  and  Fault 
Displacement",  and  shall  be  Impervious  so 
as  to  provide  seepage  free  storage  until  dis- 
posal of  their  contents  can  be  effected  safely 
without  contamination  of  the  surrounding 
area. 

c.  Contingency  Plans:  Permittee  shai: 
submit  contingency  plans  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  (isO)  days  prior  to  sched- 
uled start-up.  The  plans  must  conform  to 
this  Stipulation  and  the  National  Oil  and 
Hazardous  Substance  Pollution  Contingency 
Plan.  36  F.R.  162.  August  20.  1971.  and  shall: 
(1  )  include  oil  spill  control,"  (2)  specify  that 
the  action  agencies  responsible  for  contin- 
gency plans  In  Alaska  shall  be  among  the 
first  to  be  notified  In  the  event  of  a  Pipeline 
failure  resulting  In  oil  spill,  (3i  provide  for 
immediate  corrective  action  including  con- 
trol and  cleanup  of  oil  spills  and  restoration 
of  the  affected  resource,  and  (4)  spell  out 
that  the  Authorized  Officer  shall  approve  any 
materials  or  device  used  to  control  or  clean 
up  oil  spills  and  shall  approve  any  disposal 
sites  or  techniques  selected  to  handle  oily 
matter.  The  contingency  plans  shall  include 
separate  and  specific  oil  spill  techniques  for 
cleanup  of:  (1)  land,  (2)  lakes.  (3)  rivers 
and  streams,  (4)   sea,  and  (5)   estuaries. 

The  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  Author- 
ized Officer  prior  to  Pipeline  startup.  If  at 
any  time  including  without  limitation  dur- 
ing any  phase  of  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  the  Pipeline;  any  oil  or 
other  pollutant  should  spill  or  escape  from 
the  Pipeline  the  control  and  total  removal, 
disposal  and  cleaning  up  of  such  oil  or  other 
pollutant  wherever  found  shall  t>e  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Permittee.  Upon  failure  of  Permit- 
tee to  control,  dispose  of,  or  clean  up  an  oil 
spill  or  to  repair  all  damages  resulting  there- 
from, the  Authorized  Officer  shall  take  such 
measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  control 
the  spill,  clean  up  the  spillage,  and  restore 
the  area  including  where  applicable  the 
aquatic  environment  to  as  near  Its  original 
condition  as  possible  at  the  full  expense  of 
the  Permittee. 

16.  Termination  of  Use 

Upon  revocation  or  termination  of  the 
Pipeline  permit  or  abandonment  of  any  sec- 
lion  of  the  Pipeline  or  of  any  facility  related 
thereto  or  of  any  road  authorized  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  Permittee  as  required  by  the 
Authorized  Officer  shall  remove  all  pipe, 
pump  stations,  Improvements,  and  mate- 
rials and  shall  restore  the  land  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Authorized  Officer.  Where  ap- 
proved by  the  Authorized  Officer,  burled  pipe 
may  be  left  In  place  provided  all  oil  and 
residue  are  removed  from  the  pipe  and  the 
ends  suitably  capped. 

17.  Pipeline  Corrosion 
Permittee  shall  provide  detailed  plans  for 
corrosion  resistant  design  and  methods  for 
early  detection  of  corrosion.  These  will  in- 
clude: pipe  material  and  welding  techniques 
to  be  used  and  Information  on  their  par- 
ticular suitability  for  the  environment  in- 
volved; details  on  the  external  pipe  protec- 
tion to  be  provided  (coating,  wrapping,  etc.), 
including  information  on  variation  at  the 
coating  processes  to  cope  with  variations  In 
environmental  factors  along  the  Pipeline 
route;  plans  for  cathodlc  protection  Includ- 
controls  to  insure  continuous  maintenance 
controls  to  Insure  continuous  maintenance 
of  adequate  protection  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  pipe;  details  of  plans  for  monitor- 
ing cathodlc  protection  current  Including 
spacing  of  current  monitors;  provision  for 
periodic  Intensive  surveys  of  trouble  spots 
and  regular  preventive  maintenance  surveys 
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and  special  provisions  for  abnormal  poten- 
tial patterns  resulting  from  crosalng  of  the 
right-of-way  by  other  plpellnea  or  cables;  In- 
formation on  precautions  to  be  taken  In  re- 
moving corrosive  substances  (e.g.,  saline 
water)  from  the  crude  prior  to  moving  It  to 
the  pipeline.  Permittee  shall  also  provide 
comments  on  the  need  for  plans  for  periodic 
Internal  pitting  surveys  by  electromagnetic 
cr  other  means. 

18.  Standards  for  Roads  Other  Than  State 
Highways 
Design,  materials,  and  construction  prac- 
tices employed  for  ancillary  roads  construct- 
ed In  connection  with  the  Pipeline  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  sound  engineering  prac- 
tices for  the  arctic  and  subarctic  environ- 
ments. In  addition  to  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  this  permit,  roads  shall  conform 
to  the  following  requirements  j_ 

a.  Ancillary  Roads:  ^^mlttee  shall  con- 
struct such  apQC»Tea~&cces8  and  haul  roads 
within  the  j^eiTpermltted  for  Pipeline  work. 
Permittee  sfcall  submit  for  approval  a  layout 
of  all  prop>o6ed  access  and  haul  roads.  Roads 
shaU  be  constructed  to  widths  suitable  for 
safe  operation  of  the  equipment  at  the  travel 
speeds  proposed  by  the  Permittee.  Permittee 
shall  provide  for  the  safe  movement  of  traf- 
fic. The  maslmum  allowable  grade  shall  be 
twelve  (12)  percent  unless  otherwise  ap- 
proved. 

b.  Maintenance  Roads:  Maintenance  roads 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  as  per- 
manent Improvements  and  shall  be  main- 
tained by  Permittee  for  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect unless  maintenance  responsibility  is  as- 
sumed by  State  or  Federal  authorities. 

c.  Temporary  Roads:  All  temporary  roads 
shall  be  "put-to-bed"  by  Permittee  uj>on 
completion  of  their  use  unless  otherwise  ap- 
proved by  the  Authorized  Officer.  "Put-to- 
bed"  Is  used  herein  to  mean  that  such  road^ 
shall  be  left  In  such  stabilized  condition 
that  erosion  will  be  avoided  through  the  use 
of  adequately  constructed  and  designed 
waterbars,  revegetatlon,  and  or  chemical 
surface  control;  that  culverts  will  be  re- 
moved by  Permittee  as  directed  or  approved 
by  the  Authorized  Officer;  and  roads  shall  be 
closed  to  us«.  Permittee  s  rehabilitation  plan 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Authorized  Officer 
prior  to  termination  of  use  of  any  road  or 
any  part  thereof. 

C.  Native  training 

Permittee  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regsu-dlng 
recruitment,  testing,  training,  placement, 
employment,  and  Job  counseling  of  Alaska 
Natives. 

Continuously  during  Pipeline  construc- 
tion. Permittee  shall  conduct  a  pre-employ- 
ment and  on-the-job  training  program  for 
Alaska  Natives  adequate  to  qualify  them  for 
Initial  employment  and  for  advancement  to 
higher  paying  positions  thereafter. 

Permittee  shall  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  secure  the  employment  of  those 
Alaska  Natives  who  successfully  complete 
Permittee's  training  program. 

Permittee  shall  inform  the  Authorized  Of- 
ficer of  its  discharge  of  any  Alaska  Natives 
and  of  the  reasons  therefor  In  advance  of 
such  discharge  wherever  possible  or,  if  ad- 
vance notice  is  Impossible,  as  soon  there- 
after as  Is  practicable. 

Permittee  shall  furnish  the  Authorized  Of- 
ficer such  Information  and  reports  concern- 
ing Alaska  Native  employment  as  the  Author- 
ized Officer  shall  require  from  time  to  time. 

D.  Regulation  of  public  access 
After  Pipeline  construction  Is  completed. 
Permittee  shall  permit  free  and  unrestricted 
public  access  to  and  upon  ancillary  roads  ex- 
cept such  areas  thereof  as  may  be  designated 


'  Control  Is  defined  to  mean :  ( 1 )  detection, 
(2)  location,  (3)  containment,  and  (4) 
clean-up. 
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as  restricted  by  Permittee  with  the  consent 
of  the  Authorized  Officer. 

Diirlng  construction  Permittee  may  regu- 
late public  access  and  vehicular  traffic  on 
ancillary  roads  as  required  to  facilitate  opera- 
tions and  to  protect  the  public  and  wildlife 
from  hazards  associated  with  the  Project. 
For  this  purpose  Permittee  shall  provide 
warnings,  flagmen,  barricades,  and  other  safe- 
ty measures  as  necessary. 

Permittee  shall  make  provisions  for  suit- 
able permanent  crossings  of  the  Pipeline 
where  the  Pipeline  right-of-way  and  related 
access  roads  cross  existing  roads,  foot-trails, 
winter  sled  trails,  or  other  rights-of-way. 

During  construction  Permittee  shall  pro- 
vide alternate  routes  for  existing  roads  and 
trails  as  determined  by  the  Authorized  Of- 
ficer whether  or  not  these  roads  or  trails  are 
recorded. 

E.  Pollution  abatement 
1.  Pesticides  and  Herbicides 
Permittee  shall  use  only  non-persistent  and 
Immobile  types  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  as 
set  forth  in  an  approved  list  which  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Authorized  Officer  together 
with  application  constraints. 

2.  Water  Pollution 

Permittee  shall  conduct  Its  activities  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  pollution  of  land 
and  water  and  will  not  degrade  the  present 
quality  of  Alaskan  waters  thereby  protecting 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  life. 

Any  material,  sediments,  or  organic  sub- 
stances that  cause  toxicity  or  eutrophicatlon 
shall  not  be  released  to  any  surface  or  sub- 
surface waters  in  concentrations  that  violate 
the  State  of  Alaska  "Water  Quality  Stand- 
ards" as  approved  by  the  Environment  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mobile  ground  equipment  shall  not  be  op- 
erated in  lakes,  streams,  or  rivers  except  as 
essential  for  authorized  operations. 

3.  River  and  Stream  Crossings 
The  pipeline  shall  cross  all  rivers  and 
streams  underground  unless  a  different 
means  of  crossing  is  approved  in  writing  by 
the  Authorized  Officer.  (See  also  Stipulation 
F.3.  "Water  Crossings '.) 

4.  Thermal  Pollution 
At  all  underground  water  crossing  the  pipe- 
line   shall    not    degrade    the    water    beyond 
standards  set   for  thermal   pollution   In  the 
State  of  Alaska  "Water  Quality  Standards". 

5.  Air  Pollution  and  Ice  Fog 

Permittee  shall  utilize  and  operate  all 
facilities  and  devices  In  such  a  way  as  to 
minimize  air  pollution  and  ice  fog.  Facilities 
and  devices  which  cannot  be  prevented  from 
producing  ice  fog  shall  be  so  located  as  not 
to  interfere  with  airfields,  communities,  or 
roads. 

F.  Erosion  Control 
1.  General 

The  design  of  the  Pipeline  shall  Include 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  erosion 
control  and  drainage  features  that  will  mini- 
mize erosive  effects. 

The  erosion  control  measures  shall  be  con- 
structed to  avoid  Induced  and  a$;celerated 
erosion  and  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
forming  new  drainage  channels  result- 
ing from  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Pipeline.  All  control  measures  must  be  de- 
signed and  operations  conducted  In  such 
a  way  as  to  minimize  disturbance  to  the 
thermal  regime. 

2.  Stream  Banks 

Slopes  of  cuts  through  stream  banks  shall 
be  designed  and  constructed  to  minimize  ero- 
sion and  prevent  slides. 

Unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  author- 
ized officer,  temporary  access  over  stream 
bsmks  shall  be  made  through  use  of  fill 
ramps  rather  than  by  cutting  through  stream 
banks.  Permittee  shall  remove  such  ramps 
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upon  termination  of  seasonal  use  or  aban- 
donment. 

3.  Water  Crossings 

At  water  crossings  the  pipe  trench  excava- 
tion shall  stop  an  adequate  distance  from 
the  water  crossing  to  leave  a  protective  plug 
(unexcavated  material)  at  each  bank.  These 
plugs  shall  be  left  in  place  untu  the  crossing 
grade  is  complete  behind  the  plug  and  the 
pipe  laying  operation  begun.  The  plugs  shall 
not  be  completely  removed  untU  absolutely 
necessary.  The  trench  shall  be  backfilled 
with  stable  material  as  soon  as  the  oipe  is 
laid.  ^ 

4.  Disturbed  Areas 
Permittee  shall  conduct  all  construction. 

operation,  and  maintenance  activities  with 
minimum  disturbance  to  vegetation. 

Disturbed  areas  shall  be  restored  by  Per- 
mittee as  nearly  as  practicable  to  their  orl- 
glnal  condition  as  follows: 

a.  All  disturbed  areas  shall  be  left  In  a  sta- 
bilized condition. 

Stabilization  practices  as  determined  by 
the  needs  of  specific  sites  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  seeding,  planting,  mulch- 
ing, and  the  placement  of  mat  binders,  sou 
binders,  rock  or  gravel  blankets,  or  struc- 
tures. 

b.  Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  stream 
and  river  crossings  so  as  t  prevent  erosion. 
Such  measures  shall  not  interfere  with  fish 
passage. 

c.  Excavated  material  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired to  backfull  around  the  pipe  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  approved  by  the 
authorized  officer. 

d.  Seeding  and  planting  shall  be  conducted 
during  the  first  growing  season  and  if  neces- 
sary shall  be  repeated  until  successful.  All 
other  restoration  shall  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

e.  All  trees,  snags,  stumps,  or  other  woody 
material  not  having  commercial  or  construc- 
tion value  shall  be  disposed  of  as  approved 
by  the  authorized  officer  by  controlled  burn- 
ing, burial,  chipping  and  spreading,  or  other 
acceptable  methods. 

5.  Disturbance  of  Natural  Waters 
All  construction  activities  of  Permittee 
that  may  create  new  lakes,  drain  existing 
lakes,  significantly  divert  natural  drainages, 
permanently  alter  stream  hydraulics,  disturb 
significant  areas  of  streambeds.  or  appre- 
ciably degrade  water  quality  are  prohibited 
unless  necessary  mitigation  measures  are  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Authorized  Office. 
6.  Off  RIght-of-Way  Traffic 
Permittee's  mobile  ground  equipment  shall 
not  be  operated  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Pipeline,  access  or  other  roads,  or  other 
permitted  areas  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Authorized  Officer  or  when  necessary  to 
protect  life,  limb,  or  public  property. 

G.  Sanitation  and  Waste  Disposal 
All  waste  generated  In  construction  and 
operation  shall  be  removed  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  acceptalHe  to  the  Au- 
thorized Officer.  All  applicable  standards  and 
guidelines  of  the  Alaska  State  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  shall  be  adhered  to  by  Per- 
mittee. All  incinerators  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  regvilations  and  shall  be  used  with 
maximum  precautions  to  prevent  forest  and 
tundra  fires.  After  incineration,  material  not 
consumed  In  the  incinerator  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  approved  in  advance 
by  the  Authorized  Officer. 

Emissions  from  incinerators,  pumps, 
motors,  equipment  and  Installations,  and 
other  burning  material  must  meet  Federal 
and  State  air  quality  standards. 

The  term  "waste"  as  used  in  this  stipula- 
tion means  all   discarded  matter  Including 
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but  not  limited  to  human  waste,  trash,  gar- 
bage, refuse,  oil  drums,  petroleum  products, 
ashes,  and  equipment.  The  best  practicable 
portable  or  permanent  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems shall  be  used  and  shall  be  approved 
In  advance  by  the  Authorized  Officer. 
H.  Small  Craft  Passage 

The  creation  of  any  permanent  obstruc- 
tion to  the  navigation  of  small  craft,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  design  of  each  water  crossing 
shall  be  submitted  for  approval  In  accord- 
ance with  Stipulation  Q.  "Authorizations". 
I.  Aesthetics 

Permittee  shall  consider  aesthetic  values 
m  planning,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  Pipeline.  All  permanent  structures  unless 
otherwise  authorized  shall  be  painted  a  color 
or  colors  that  harmonize  with  their  natural 
setting.  In  forested  terrain  tangents  in  the 
pipeline  alignment  across  primary  roads 
should  not  exceed  six  hundred  (600)  feet  in 
length  unless  otherwise  approved.  The  Au- 
thorized Officer  may  impose  such  other  re- 
quirements as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
aesthetic  values. 

J.  Timber 

Permittee  shall  identify  clearing  bound- 
aries on  the  ground  for  each  construction 
segment  prior  to  beginning  clearing  opera- 
tions. All  timber  and  other  vegetative  mate- 
rial outside  clearing  boundaries  and  all 
blazed,  painted,  or  posted  trees  which  are 
on  or  mark  clearing  boundaries  are  reserved 
from  cutting  and  removal  with  the  excep- 
tion of  danger  trees  or  snags  designated  as 
such  by  the  Authorized  Officer. 

Prior  to  clearing  operations.  Permittee  will 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
for  the  purchase  by  Permittee  of  all  mer- 
chantable timber  situated  within  the  Pipe- 
line right-of-way. 

All  trees,  snags,  or  other  woody  material 
cut  in  connection  with  clearing  operations 
shall  be  cut  so  that  the  resulting  stumps 
shall  not  be  higher  than  six  (6)  inches  meas- 
ured from  the  ground  on  the  uphill  side. 

All  trees,  snags,  and  other  woody  material 
cut  in  connection  with  clearing  operations 
shall  be  felled  Into  the  area  within  the  clear- 
ing boundaries  and  away  from  water  courses. 

In  areas  where  use  of  heavy  equipment 
would  be  detrimental  to  existing  conditions, 
hand  clearing  will  be  used.  Logs  shall  not  be 
skidded  or  yarded  across  any  stream  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Authorized  Officer. 

All  debris  resulting  from  clearing  opera- 
tions and  construction  that  may  block 
stream  flow,  delay  fish  migration,  contribute 
to  flood  damage,  or  result  in  streambed  scour 
or  erosion  shall  be  removed. 

No  log  landing  shall  be  located  within 
three  hvmdred  (300)  feet  of  any  water  course. 

K.  Wildlife 

1.  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Trapping 

Permittee     shall     Inform     Its     employees, 

agents,  contractors,  subcontractors,  and  their 

employees  of  applicable  laws  and  regulations 

relating  to  hunting,  fishing,   and   trapping. 

2.  Use  of  Explosives 

At  least  thirty  (30)  days  in  advance  of  any 
blasting  Permittee  shall  submit  a  plan  for 
such  blasting  to  the  Authorized  Officer  for 
his  review  and  approval.  The  plan  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  State  law  and  regulations. 

No  blasting  shall  be  permitted  underwater 
or  within  one  quarter  ('4)  mile  of  streanis 
or  lakes  without  a  permit  from  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Pish  and  Game. 

3.  Buffer  Strips 
Except  at  approved  crossings  the  pipeline 
shall  be  located  to  provide  three  hundred 
(300)  foot  minimum  buffer  strips  of  undis- 
turbed land  along  streams.  Requests  for  ex- 
ception to  this  provision  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Authorized  Officer  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  Q,  Authorizations. 
The  request  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
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design  criteria  and  time  necessary  to  restore 
or  enhance  the  stream  habitat. 

4.  Pish  Spawning  Beds 

"Fish  spawning  beds"  mean  the  areas,  visu- 
ally gravel,  where  anadromous  and  resident 
fish  deposit  their  eggs. 

Where  channel  changes  cannot  be  avoided 
In  designated  anadromous  fish  spawning 
beds,  new  channels  shall  be  constructed  ac- 
cording to  standards  supplied  by  the  Au- 
thorized Officer.  Spawning  beds  shall  be  pro- 
tected from  sediment  from  all  sources  of 
construction  activity. 

Where  soil  material  Is  expected  to  be  sus- 
pended in  water  as  a  result  of  construction 
activities,  sediment  settling  basins  shall  be 
constructed  to  permit  the  removal  of  silt 
before  it  reaches  the  stream  or  lake.  Special 
requirements  may  be  made  by  the  Author- 
ized Officer  for  each  stream  system  to  protect 
spawning  beds.  Permittee  shall  repair  all 
damage  to  fish  spawning  beds  caused  by  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  the 
Pipeline.  Unless  otherwise  approved  by  the 
Authorized  Officer,  gravel  and  other  con- 
struction materials  shall  not  be  removed 
from  any  river  bed  or  stream  bed  or  lake 
outlet  which  could  be  considered  a  fish 
spawning  area. 

5.  Migration  of  Fish 

Permittee  shall  provide  for  uninterrupted 
and  safe  passage  of  fish.  Any  artlfilcial  struc- 
ture or  any  stream  channel  change  that 
causes  a  permanent  blockage  to  nlgration  of 
fish  shall  be  provided  with  a  permanent  fish 
passage  structure  that  meets  all  Federal  and 
State  requirements.  The  proposed  design 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Authorized  Officer 
in  accordance  with  Section  Q.  Authoriza- 
tions, and  shall  accommodate  the  following: 

a.  Where  necessary  because  of  outfall  ero- 
sion, stilling  basins  shall  be  constructed  at 
the  outfiow  end  of  culverts.  To  prevent  ero- 
sion the  pool  sides  shall  be  stabilized  with 
appropriate   methods. 

b.  Pumps  shall  be  screened  to  prevent 
harm  to  migrating  fish. 

c    Abandoned    water   diversion   structures 
shall   be   plugged  and  stabilized   to  prevent 
trapping  or  stranding  of  fish. 
6.  Seasonal  Concentrations  of  Fish  and  Game 

Key  fish  and  wildlife  areas  may  be  closed 
to  construction  activities  during  periods  of 
fish  and  wildlife  breeding,  nesting,  spawn- 
ing, or  calving  activity  and  during  major 
migrations  of  fish  and  wildlife.  The  Author- 
ized Officer  shall  provide  Permittee  written 
notice  of  closure. 

From  time  to  time  the  Authorized  Officer 
shall  furnish  Permittee  a  list  of  areas  where 
closure  may  be  required  together  with  antic- 
ipated dates  of  closure. 

7.  Big  Game  Movements 

Permittee  shall  construct  the  Pipeline, 
both  buried  and  above-ground  sections,  so  as 
to  assure  free  passage  and  movement  of  big 
game  animals. 

L.    Antiquities   and   historical   sites 

Permittee  shall  engage  an  archeologlst  ap- 
proved by  the  Authorized  Officer  to  provide 
surveillance  and  Inspection  of  the  Pipeline 
for  archeologlcal  values. 

If  In  connection  with  any  operation  under 
this  permit,  Permittee  encounters  known  or 
previously  unknown  paleontologlcal.  arche- 
ologlcal. or  historical  sites  Permittee  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  Authorized  Officer 
and  said  archeologlst.  Permittee's  archeolo- 
glst shall  Investigate  and  provide  an  on-the- 
ground  opinion  regarding  the  protection 
measures  to  be  undertaken  by  Permittee. 
The  Authorized  Officer  may  suspend  that 
portion  of  Permittee's  operations  necessary 
to  preserve  evidence  pendng  investigation  of 
the  site  by  said  archeologlst  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

Six  (6)  copies  of  all  survey  and  excavation 
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reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  Authorized 
Officer. 

M.  Fire  prevention  and  suppression 
Permittee  shall  take  all  measures  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  fires  on  the  permit  area  and 
on  other  Federal  lands.  Permittee  shall  com- 
ply with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
and  with  the  instructions  and  directions  of 
the  Authorized  Officer  concerning  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  fires. 

.V.  Campsites 

Permittee  shall  obtain  from  the  Author- 
ized Officer  special  land  use  permits  for  each 
campsite. 

Upon  abandonment  or  relocation  of  each 
campsite,  the  area  shall  be  cleaned  up  and 
restored  to  a  condition  satisfactory  to  the 
Authorized  Officer. 

O.  Material  sites 
1 .  Purchase  of  Materials 

Permittee  shall  make  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  43  CFR,  Part  3610,  "Mineral 
Materials  Sales,"  to  purchase  construction 
materials  and  consummate  a  materials  sale 
contract.  He  shall  submit  a  mining  plan  in 
accordance  with  43  CFR,  Part  23,  "Surface 
Exploration,  Mining  and  Reclamation  of 
Lands,"  that  must  be  approved  before  mate- 
rials are  removed. 

Instead  of  stream  material.  Permittee  shall 
utilise  upland  materials  and  existing  mate- 
rial sites  where  reasonably  available.  Gravel 
and  other  construction  materials  shall  not 
be  taken  from  stream  beds,  river  beds,  lake 
shores  or  outlets  of  lakes  that  are  or  could 
be  considered  as  spawning  areas  unless  such 
taking  is  approved  by  the  Authorized  Officer. 

2.  Vegetative  Screen 

Permittee  shall  not  cut  or  remove  any 
vegetative  cover  within  a  minimum  five 
hundred  (500)  foot  strip  between  roads  and 
material  sites  unless  approved  by  the  Au- 
thorized Officer.  Permittee  shall  remove  any 
debris  created   by   construction   activities. 

Where  primary  roads  intersect  the  Pipeline 
right-of-way,  a  screen  of  vegetation  native 
to  the  specific  setting  shall  be  established 
unless  waived  by  the  Authorized  Officer  in 
writing. 

3.  Layout  of  Material  Sites 

Material  site  boundaries  should  be  shaped 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  blend  with  surround- 
ing natural  land  patterns.  Regardless  of  the 
layout  of  material  sites,  primary  emphasis 
shall  be  placed  on  prevention  of  soil  erosion 
and  damage  to  vegetation. 

4.  Pish  Protection 

If  material  sites  are  approved  adjacent  to 
or  in  certain  lakes,  rivers  or  streams,  the  Au- 
thorized Officer  may  further  require  the  con- 
struction of  levees,  berms  or  other  suitable 
means  to  protect  fish  and  fish  migration  and 
to  prevent  siltatlon  of  streams  or  lakes. 

P.  Restoration 

All  cut  and  fill  slopes  shall  be  left  in  a 
stable  condition. 

Roads,  haul  ramps,  berms.  dikes  and  other 
earthen  structures  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
directed  by  the  Authorized  Officer. 

Vegetation,  overburden  and  other  mate- 
rials removed  from  surfaces  of  material  sites 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  Permittee  at  termina- 
tion of  use  of  the  site  In  a  manner  approved 
by  the  Authorized  Officer. 

Upon  completion  of  restoration.  Permittee 
shall    immediately    remove    all    equipment, 
materials  and  supplies  from  the  sites. 
Q.  Authorizations 
1.  In  General 

a.  Notice  to  Proceed:  1.  Permittee  shall  not 
Initiate  any  Pipeline  construction  without 
the  prior  written  authorization  of  the  Au- 
thorized Officer.  Such  authorization  shall 
be  given  solely  by  means  of  a  Notice  to  Pro- 
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ceed  Issued  by  the  Authorized  (XBcer.  Each 
Notlc«  to  Proceed  shall  authorize  cojutruc- 
tlon  only  as  therein  expressly  stated  and  only 
tor  the  particular  construction  segment 
therein  described. 

The  Authorized  Officer  will  Issue  a  Notice 
to  Proceed  only  when  in  his  Judgment  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  prop>osals 
are  Ln  conformity  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  these  stlpulaltons. 

b.  Definitions:  1.  "Construction  Segment" 
cs  used  herein  means  a  portion  of  the  Pipe- 
line which  constitutes  a  complete  physical 
entity  or  stage  In  and  of  itself  which  can  be 
constructed.  Independently  of  any  other  por- 
tion or  stage  of  the  Pipeline,  In  a  designated 
area  or  between  two  given  geographical  pKJints 
reasonably  proximate  to  one  another.  It  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  en- 
tirety of  the  Pipeline. 

11.  Preliminary  Design — 'Preliminary  De- 
sign" as  used  herein  means  the  establish- 
ment of  project  criteria  (I.e.,  design,  con- 
Bvruction  and  operational  concepts)  neces- 
E::ry  to  delinetate  the  project  to  be  con- 
structed. 

As  a  minimum  It  Includes  the  following: 
c^terla  and  project  concepts;  evaluation  of 
field  data  used  to  establish  the  design  cri- 
teria; drawings  showing  functional  and  tech- 
nical requirements;  reports  of  all  test  data 
compiled  during  the  data  collection  and  pre- 
liminary design  evaluation;  standard  draw- 
ings (if  applicable)  or  drawings  to  support 
structural  design  concepts  of  each  typical 
facility  or  structure;  proposed  construction 
modes;  outline  project  specifications:  sample 
computations  to  support  the  design  concepts; 
and  bases  for  project  siting. 

ill.  Pinal  Design — "Pinal  Design"  as  used^ 
herein  comprises  completed  design  docu- 
ments. It  should  Include  the  contract  plans 
and  specifications;  proposed  construction 
modes;  operational  procedures;  schedules;  de- 
sign analysis  (including  sample  calculations 
for  each  particular  design  feature) ;  all  func- 
tional and  engineering  criteria;  sumnvary  of 
tests  conducted  and  their  results,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  pertinent  to  design  and 
project  life  expectancy. 

Iv.  "Construction  Mode"  as  used  herein 
means  the  type  of  construction  to  be  em- 
ployed generally  with  regard  to  the  Pipeline 
(including  whether  the  pipe  will  be  burled 
or  elevated ) . 

2.  Preliminary  Design  Submissions 
Prior  to  applying  for  a  Notice  to  Proceed 
for  any  Construction  Segment,  Permittee 
shall  submit  the  preliminary  design  to  th« 
Authorized  Officer  for  approval.  Each  sub- 
mission for  approval  shall  include  the  cri- 
teria which  Justify  the  selection  of  the  Con- 
struction Modes.  The  Authorized  OfBcer  may 
request  additional  information  if  he  deems 
it  necessary. 

3.  Summary  Network  Analysis  Diagram 

a.  Permittee  shall  submit  a  summary  net- 
work analysis  diagram  for  the  entire  project 
to  the  Authorized  OflBcer  prior  to  his  con- 
sideration of  any  final  design  submissions. 
The  summary  network  analysis  diagram 
shall  be  time-scaled  and  shall  include  all  ac- 
tivities and  contingencies  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  in  connection  with  the 
project.  The  summary  network  analysis  dia- 
gram shall  Include: 

I.  Data  collection  activities. 

II.  Submittal  and  approval  activities. 

ill.     Preconstructlon,     construction,     and 
post-construction  activities, 
iv.  Other  pertinent  data. 

b.  The  summary  network  analysis  diagram 
shall  be  updated  at  thirty  (30)  day  inter- 
vals, as  significant  changes  occur,  or  as 
otherwise  approved  by  the  Authorized 
Officer. 

4.  F^nal  Design  Submission 
a.   Permittee   may  apply   for  a  Notice   to 
Proceed   for   only    those    Construction   Seg- 
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ments  for  which  the  preliminary  design  and 
analysis  have  been  approved.  Each  applica- 
tion for  a  Notice  to  Proceed  shall  be  sup- 
ported by: 
i.  Final  design. 

II.  All  reports  and  results  of  environmental 
studies  conducted  or  considered  by  Permit- 
tee. 

III.  A  detailed  network  analysis  diagram 
for  the  Construction  Segment  Including: 
Permittee's  work  schedules,  permits  required 
by  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  their  in- 
terrelationships, design  and  review  periods, 
data  collection  activities,  and  construction 
sequencing.  The  detailed  network  analysis 
diagram  shall  be  maintained  to  reflect  cur- 
rent status. 

iv.  All  data  necessary  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
these  Stipulations  with  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular Construction   Segment. 

V.  Such  other  data  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Authorized  Officer  either  before  submis- 
sion of  the  application  for  a  Notice  to  Pro- 
ceed or  at  any  time  during  he  review  period. 

b.  Period  of  Review: 

1.  The  Authorized  Officer  shall  review  each 
application  for  Notice  to  Proceed  and  all 
data  submitted  in  connection  therewith 
within  ninety  (90)  days.  Said  ninety  (90) 
day  period  shall  begin  from  the  later  of  the 
following  dates: 

(a)  Date  of  receipt  by  the  Authorized 
Officer  of  an  application  for  a  Notice  to 
Proceed. 

(b)  Date  of  receipt  by  the  Autliorlzed 
Officer  of  additional  data  pursuant  to  Stip- 
ulation Section  Q  4. 

(c)  If  the  Authorized  Officer  requires 
Permittee  to  submit  additional  data  on  one 
or  more  occasions,  the  review  period  shall 
begin  from  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Au- 
thorized Officer  of  the  last  submittal. 

R.  Technical  standards 

Both  the  preliminary  design  and  analysis 
and  the  final  design  of  each  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  Pipeline,  and  of  each  compo- 
nent thereof,  shall  satisfy  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing technical  standards. 

1.  Construction  Mode 

a.  There  shall  be  an  unobstructed  air 
space  of  at  least  two  feet  between  the  pipe 
and  ground  surface;   or 

b.  There  shall  be  no  greater  heat  trans- 
fer from  the  pipe  to  the  ground  than  results 
from  the  use  of  an  unobatructed  air  space 
of  at  least  two  feet  between  the  pipe  and 
ground  surface;  or 

c.  Below  the  level  of  the  pipe  axis  the 
thermsd  disturbance  shall  be  limited  to  com- 
petent bedrock,  free-draining  sand  and  gra- 
vel.* or  ground  naturally  devoid  of  perma- 
froet.  Above  the  level  of  the  pipe  axis  other 
materials  may  be  present  but  it  must  be 
shown  that  they  will  remain  stable  under  all 
credible  conditions;  or 

d.  Results  of  a  detailed  field  exploration 
program  and  emalysis  indicate  that  pipe  rup- 
ture and  major  terrain  disruption  will  not  oc- 
cur at  any  place  from  soil  instabihty.  Effects 
and  their  interaction  to  be  analyzed  on  a 
mile-by-mile  basis  to  Justify  the  proposed 
mode  of  construction  shall  include  but  not 
be  limited  to.  thaw  plug  stabUlty.  differential 
settlement,  seismic  loading  and  weakening, 
and  possible  movement  resulting  from  slope 
Instability.  As  a  prerequisite  an  acceptable 
comprehensive    monitoring    system    of    the 


'  Free-draining  sand  and  gravel  is  defined 
as  thaw-stable  material  meeting  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

(1)  Material  Uee  within  the  Uniform  Soil 
ClassiflcaUon  olaases  QW,  GP,  SW,  and  SP 
only. 

(3)  There  is  no  excess  (segregated)  or 
massive  ice. 

(3)  Thawing  of  the  material  IN  SITU  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  In  alg- 
nlficant  weakening  from  excess  pore  pressure. 
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Pipeline  shall  be  developed  which  will  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  making  deforma- 
tion measurements  sufficiently  aeoaltlve  and 
prompt  to  detect  the  approach  to  operational 
tolerance  limits  (which  shaU  be  clearly 
specified)  of  the  Pipeline;  design  apedflca- 
tions,  cperalional  requirements  and  feasibil- 
ity analysis  of  such  monitoring  system  shall 
be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Author- 
ized Officer  before  burial  of  any  segment  of 
the  Pipeline  will  be  approved;  such  monitor- 
ing system  shall  be  operatiooal  prior  to 
transmission  of  oil  through  the  pipeline. 
2.  Earthquakes  and  Fault  Displacements 

a.  Earthquakes:  The  Pipeline  shall  be  de- 
signed, where  technically  feasible,  by  appro- 
priate application  of  modern,  atate-of-tbe- 
art  seismic  design  procedures  to  prevent  any 
oil  leakage  from  the  effects  (including  seis- 
mic shaking,  ground  deformation  and  earth- 
quake-induced mass  movements)  of  earth- 
quakes distributed  along  the  route  as  fol- 
lows: 

Zone  Richter  Magnitude 

Valdez  to  Willow  Lake 8.5 

Willow  Lake  to  Paxson 7.0 

Paxson  to  Donnelly  Dome 8.0 

Donnelly  Dome  to  67  deg.  N. 7.5 

67  deg.  N.  to  Prudhoe  Bay 5.5 

Where  such  design  is  not  technlcaJly  fea- 
sible, the  potential  damage  from  an  oU  spill 
shall  be  minmized  by  special  design  provi- 
sions that  shall  include  but  shall  not  t>e 
limited  to: 

1.  A  network  of  ground-motion  detectors 
that  record  and  monitor  continuously  to  de- 
tect and  instantaneously  signal  the  occur- 
rence of  ground  motion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pipeline  reaching  the  operational  design  ac- 
celeration. The  critical  levels  of  ground  mo- 
tions shall  be  approved  by  the  Authorized 
Officer,  and 

il.  Rapid  programmed  shut-down  and 
prompt  close  inspection  of  system  integrity 
in  the  event  of  ground  motion  reaching  the 
operational   design  acceleration,   and 

ill.  A  special  contingency  plan  for  oil  spIU 
control  for  each  such  seismically  hazardous 
area  which  shall  be  filed  Ln  accordance  with 
Stipulations  B.  15.c.  This  plan  shall  specifi- 
cally consider  expected  field  conditions  in 
the  particular  area  in  the  Eiftermath  of  a  de- 
structive earthquake. 

b.  Fault  Displacements:  Prior  to  applying 
for  a  Notice  to  Proceed,  Permittee  shall  sat- 
isfy the  Authorized  Officer  that  all  recogniza- 
ble or  reasonably  Inferred  faults  or  fault 
zones  along  the  alignment  have  been  iden- 
tified and  delineated,  and  that  the  risk  of  oil 
leakage  resulting  from  fault  movement  and 
ground  deformation  has  been  adequately  as- 
sessed and  provided  for  in  the  design  of  the 
Pipeline  for  those  sections.  Evaluation  of  said 
risk  shall  be  b(ised  on  geologic,  geomorphic, 
geodetic,  seismic,  and  other  appropriate 
scientific  evidence  of  past  or  present  fault 
behavior  and  shall  t>e  compatibie  with  the 
design  earthquakes  tabulated  above  and  with 
observed  relationahipe  between  earthquake 
magnitude  and  extent  and  amount  of  defor- 
mation and  fault  slip  within  the  fault  zone. 

Minimum  design  criteria  for  a  segment  of 
the  Pipeline  traversing  a  fault  rone  that  1« 
reasonably  Interpreted  as  active,  tiuUl  be: 

I.  That  the  Pipeline  resist  failure  resulting 
In  leakage  from  3  feet  of  horlsonrtal  and/or 
vertical  offset  In  the  foundation  material 
anywhere  within  the  fatilt  zone  and 

II.  That  no  storage  tank  or  pump  station 
be  located  within  the  fault  Bone. 

Where  the  pipeline  In  a  ditch  or  embank- 
ment crosses  a  fault  or  lies  within  a  fault 
zone  that  is  reasonably  interpreted  as  active. 
Permittee  shall  monitor  cru«tal  deformation 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline.  Sucti  monitor- 
ing shall  Include  annual  geodetic  otMcrva- 
tion  on  permanent  re<erexkce  marks  eataiH 
llsbed  on  stable  ground.  Sakl  reference  Boarks 
shall  be  positioned  ao  as  to  fonn  dosed  fl(- 
ures  and  to  provide  for  detection  of  relative 
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horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  as 
email  as  0.10  feet  across  principal  Individual 
faults  within  the  fault  zone  and  to  provide 
for  monitoring  of  crustal  strain  within  an 
absolute  error  of  two  parts  per  mUUon 
within  the  fault  zone.  Further,  where  annual 
slip  on  a  fault  exceeds  0.10  feet  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.  Permittee  shall  install  record- 
ing or  telemetering  slip-meters.  Data  ob- 
tained from  the  monitoring  shall  be  provided 
to  the  Authorized  Officer  at  sjjecified  regular 
Intervals  throughout  the  oi>eratlonal  life  of 
the  Pipeline.  Said  data  shall  be  used  by  Per- 
mittee to  aid  in  the  initiation  of  corrective 
measures  to  protect  the  Pipeline  from  failure 
caused  by  tectonic  deformation  that  would 
result  In  leakage. 

3.  Slope  Stability 

Areas  subject  to  mudflows,  landslides, 
mudslides,  avalanches,  rock  falls,  and  other 
t>-pes  of  mass  movements  shall  be  avoided 
where  practicable  in  locating  the  Pipeline. 
Where  such  avoidance  Is  not  practicable,  the 
Pipeline  design  based  upon  sufficiently  de- 
tailed field  investigations  and  analysis  shall 
provide  measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of.  or  protect  the  Plpyeline  against  the  effects 
of  mass  movements. 

4.  Stream  Crossings  and  Erosion 

For  each  region  through  which  the  Pipeline 
passes,  the  Pipeline  shall  be  designed  to  with- 
stand or  accommodate  the  effects  ( includli^ 
runoff,  bank  erosion,  meander  cutoffs,  lateral 
migration,  ice- jams,  and  Icings)  of  those 
meteorologic,  hydrologic  (including  surface 
and  subsurface)  and  hydraulic  conditions 
considered  reasonably  possible  for  the  region. 
The  following  standards  shall  apply  to  such 
Pipeline  design: 

a.  For  stream  crossings:  1.  The  design  flood 
shall  be  based  on  the  concept  of  the  "stand- 
ard project  flood"  as  described  in  Corps  of 
Engineers  Bulletin  52-8.  Part   1. 

11.  The  depth  of  channel  scour  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  appropriate  field  investigations 
and  theoretical  calculations  using  those 
combinations  of  water  velocity  and  depth 
that  yield  the  maximum  value.  At  the  time 
of  maximum  scour,  the  cover  over  the  pipe 
shall  be  at  least  one-hundred  and  twenty 
percent  (20';  )  of  the  computed  scour,  but 
not  less  than  four  (4)   feet. 

For  overhead  crossings  comparable  analy- 
ses shall  be  made  to  ensure  that  support 
structtires  are  adequately  protected  from  the 
effects  of  lateral  scour,  channel  migration, 
undercutting,  ice  pressure,  and  degradation 
of  permafrost. 

ill  For  culverts  and  bridges:  Design  for  all 
culverts  and  bridges  on  pads  and  roads 
nece.ssary  for  maintenance  of  the  Pipeline 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  criteria  establish- 
ed by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  endorsed  by  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Department  of  Highways,  to  accom- 
modate a  50-year  flood. 

b.  Erosion:  Erosion  control  procedures 
shaU  accommodate  and  be  based  on  the  run- 
off produced  by  the  maximum  rainfall  rate 
and  snow  melt  rate  combination  reasonably 
characteristic  of  the  region.  Tlie  procedures 
shall  also  accommodate  effects  that  result 
from  thawing  produced  by  flowing  or  ponded 
water  on  permafrost  terrain. 

5.  Sea  Waves 
OU  transfer  facilities,  at  the  southern  ter- 
mintis  of  the  Pipeline,  shall  be  protected  by 
cut-off  devices  at  sufficient  elevation  to  pre- 
vent major  oil  leakage  from  breaking  of  pipes 
by  destructive  sea  waves  comparable  to  those 
generated  In  Port  Valdez  by  the  March  27, 
1964  earthquake.  Design  for  such  protective 
features  shall  be  submitted  in  accordance 
with  Stipulation   Q.   "Authorizations." 

6.  Qlacler  Surges 
Surveillance  systems  sufficient  to  give  ade- 
quate warning  of  impending  surges,  on  any 
glacier  that  could  damage  the  Pipeline  shall 
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be  instituted  prior  to  transmission  ol  oil 
through  the  pii>e.  Procedures  for  Initiation 
and  operation  of  such  surveillance  systems 
and  protective  procedures  in  the  event  of 
such  surges  shall  be  submitted  in  accordance 
with  Stipulation  Q.  Authorizations. 

7.  Construction 

All  pre -construction,  construction,  and 
post-construction  operations  shall  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  minimize  thermal  and  other 
environmental  changes  and  to  provide  maxi- 
mum protection  to  wildlife  and  human  be- 
ings. All  working  platforms,  pads,  fills,  and 
other  surface  modifications  shall  be  planned 
and  executed  in  such  a  way  that  any  re- 
sulting degradation  of  permafrost  shall  not 
Jeopardize  the  pipe   foundation. 

Acceptable  plans,  procedures,  and  quality 
controls  that  ensure  compliance  with  the 
above  shall  be  submitted  in  accordance  with 
Stipulation  Q,  Authorizations. 


HISTORY  IS  MY  BUSINESS— A  HIS- 
TORICAL ANALYSIS:  GEORGE 
BRINTON  McCLELLAN,  MAJOR 
GENERAL,  COMMANDING,  ARMY 
OF  THE  POTOMAC.  1861-62 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Clary,  a  nenropsychiatrist  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  presented  an  extremely 
interesting  and  informative  paper  en- 
titled "History  Is  My  Business — A  His- 
torical Analysis:  George  Brinton  Mc- 
Clellan,  Major  General,  Commanding, 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  1861-62,"  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Neuropsychiatric  Association  last  fall. 

Dr.  Clary  began  his  research  in  1966. 
which  he  has  described  as  "the  pursuit  of 
documented  answers  to  the  enigmatic 
and  fascinating  character  of  George  B. 
McClellan.*' 

Noting  that  the  psychiatrist  Is  con- 
fined to  no  special  domain  in  the  study 
of  human  behavior.  Dr.  Clary  raises  the 
pertinent,  rhetorical  question:  '"But  who 
better  should  know  and  comprehend  the 
value  of  an  individual's  past  history  in 
formulating  the  genesis  of  his  personality 
and  the  interpretation  of  his  behavior?" 

As  a  further  explanation  of  his  per- 
spective and  purpose  in  imdertaking  the 
study  of  General  McClellan's  life  and 
service,  the  author  states: 

The  psychiatrist's  specialized  viewpoint  can 
add  a  new  and  unique  dimension  to  a  more 
complete  comprehension  of  well-documented 
historical  figures.  But,  It  is  vital  that  we  in 
the  field  of  psychiatry  not  fall  into  the  seduc- 
tive trap  of  categorizing  and  "diagnosing" 
the  Individual  under  study,  for  it  is  not  our 
task  to  cttsually  label  history's  famous — or, 
infamous.  Our  purpose  should  be  that  of 
illumination — not  elevation  or  degradation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  Clary's  analysis  of  General  McClellan 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
History     Is     My     Business — A     Historical 

Analysis:     George    Brinton    McClellan, 

Major    General,    Commanding,    Army    of 

THE  Potomac,  1861-62. 

(By  Robert  A.  Clary) 

Following  the  shattering  defeat  of  the 
Union  army  suffered  at  the  First  Battle  of 
Bull    Run   at   Manassas   Junction.    Virginia, 
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July.  1861,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  sum- 
moned to  Washington.  D.C.,  a  thirty-four 
year  old  Major  General,  the  promising,  dash- 
ing, and  flamboyant  George  Brinton  McClel- 
lan. ordering  him  to  reorganize  the  demoral- 
ized Federal  Division  of  the  Potomac. 

On  July  26th.  1861,  the  handsome,  articu- 
late, and  highly  personable  young  general 
stepped  from  the  train  into  the  hot  dusty 
streets  of  Washington  feeling  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  save  his  country.  Mc- 
Clellan presented  a  rather  Imposing  figure  In 
spite  of  his  short  suture  (5  feet,  9  inches); 
very  broad  of  shoulders,  a  full  thatch  of 
auburn  hair.  and.  a  demeanor  unquestion- 
ably implying  self-assurance,  yet  agreeably 
modest  in  behavior. 

Soon  after  the  American  Civil  War  began 
with  the  Confederate  forces  firing  upon 
Union-held  Foft  Sumter  In  Charleston  harbor 
on  April  12th,  1861,  General  McClellan  began 
a  successful  campaign  in  western  Virginia 
(now  West  Virginia).  These  comparatively 
minor  but  highly  publicized  and  overrated 
victories  brought  immediate  national  acclaim 
to  McClellan  whom  the  newspapers  labelled 
the  "young  Napoleon". 

From  this  auspicious  beginning  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  Union's  principle 
army  of  the  East,  McClellan  managed  in  Just 
over  fifteen  months  to  become  one  of  the 
most  controversial,  sjgued-about — and.  most 
misunderstood,  military  figures  of  American 
history. 

And.  as  such,  he  remains  today. 
There  are  few  occasions  when  a  man  has 
been  afforded  such  opportunity  for  historical 
greatness  and  still  fewer  men  who  seemed  so 
superbly  equipped  for  greatness  than  George 
Brinton  McClellan.  And  yet.  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. McClellan's  true  role  in  this  most  ter- 
rible, but  strangely  poignant  chapter  of 
our  history — the  Civil  War — remains  obscured 
by  the  historian's  perplexing  and  vehemently 
divergent  opinions  regarding  the  quality  of 
his  military  leadership. 

In  reading  Civil  War  history,  one  finds 
General  McClellan  portrayed  as  a  shield  and 
savior  of  the  Union  who  was  subverted  by  a 
set  of  unscrupulous  Radical  Republicans  who 
preferred  continuation  of  the  war  rather 
than  see  McClellan  win  battles  that  might 
result  in  his  becoming  a  political  threat  to 
Republican  control  of  the  Union.  There  are 
some  avid  pro-McClellan  writers  who  flood 
the  reader  with  such  a  deluge  of  nauseously 
unctuous  "evidence"  in  their  support  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  that  offends  even  the  least 
knowledgeable  of  students,  while  the  anti- 
McClellan  writers  condemn  him  with  an 
unending  runnell  of  vlrtrlol  and  venom; 
branding  McClellan  as  an  unquestionable 
traitor. 

Tliese  two  groups  with  such  extreme  views 
perform  a  real  disservice  to  this  complex  and 
interesting  man;  for  he  was  neither  the  pure 
saint  as  pictured  by  one  group,  nor,  was  he 
the  villlanous  Judas  as  so  convincingly  pro  ■ 
trayed  by  his  detractors. 

How  is  It  that  knowledgeable  authorities, 
studying  the  same  basic  data,  massive  as  it 
is.  arrive  at  such  opposing  conclusions:  That 
the  Republican  Administration  deliberately 
withheld  proper  support  from  McClellan  thus 
insuring  his  defeat  so  as  to  achieve  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  southern  economy 
and  its  "peculiar  Institution" — slavery.  Or 
conversely,  that  General  McClellan  betrayed 
the  trust  of  the  Chief  Executive  all  the  while 
using  his  army  as  a  weapon  of  political  in- 
trigue in  order  to  insure  the  continuation  of 
the  war.  thereby  exhausting  the  resources  of 
both  North  and  South.  This  would  insure 
restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  had  Ijeen  be- 
fore eleven  states  seceded  from  the  United 
States  and  thus — preserve  slavery. 

The  purpose  of  my  research,  which  began 
in  1966,  has  been  the  pursuit  of  documented 
answers  to  the  enigmatic  and  fascinating 
character  of  George  B.  McClellan. 

It  was  this  "dualism"  of  McClellan.  so 
aply  described  by  PuUtlzer  Prize  winning  his- 
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torlan,  T.  Harry  Williams,  that  should  catch 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  proteealonal 
whose  training  and  skill  Is  ever-focused  upon 
the  evaluation  and  the  understanding  of  hu- 
man behavior.  And  that  professional  Is  th« 
psychiatrist. 

The  psychiatrist  holds  no  special  domain 
In  the  study  of  human  behavior,  but  w^o 
better  should  know  and  comprehend  the 
value  of  an  Individual's  past  history  in 
formulating  the  genesis  of  his  personality 
and  the  Interpretation  of  his  behavior? 

It  is  the  laborious,  sometimes  tedious — 
and  sometimes  Incredibly  Interesting  history, 
taking  of  the  Individual,  living  or  dead,  that 
Is  the  basic  diagnostic  tool  of  all  physicians, 
and,  no  branch  of  medicine  utilizes  the  In- 
dividual's history  so  exclusively — and  so 
necessarily — as  the  psychiatrist. 

The  application  of  Adolph  Meyer's  Dis- 
tributive AnaJysls  (with  modliicatlon)  in 
gathering  all  possible  data  relative  to  the 
repetftlve  patterns  of  respcKise  as  exhibited 
by  General  McClellan.  beginning  with  the 
Infra-red  of  his  Infancy  to  the  ultra-violet 
of  his  death,  combined  with  exhaustive  re- 
search Into  McClellan's  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionships proT?ed  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
feasible  approach  in  the  study  of  a  man. 
now  dead  elghty-slx  years,  and.  one-hundred- 
tea  years  removed  from  his  Civil  Wax  service. 

So.  after  almost  six  years  In  the  research 
of  this  man.  and  after  the  collection  of  more 
than  one-half-mllUon  words — I  say;  History 
is  my  business — a  business  that  I  can  logic - 
aJly  and  realistically  apply  in  assisting  the 
professional  historian  in   his   work. 

The  psychiatrist's  specialized  velwpolnt 
can  add  a  new  and  unique  dimension  to  a 
more  complete  comprehension  of  well-docu- 
mented historical  figures.  But.  it  is  vital  that 
we  In  the  field  of  psychiatry  not  fall  Into 
the  seductive  trap  of  categorizing  and  "diag- 
nosing" the  Individual  under  study,  for  It  is 
not  our  task  to  casuaJly  label  history's  fa- 
mous— or.  infamous.  Our  purpose  should  be 
that  of  Illumination — not  elevation  or  deg- 
radation. 

I  have  had  the  fortunate  (  ? )  experience  of 
meeting  some  well-known  historical  writers. 
Upon  entering  the  dim  hallways  of  historical 
research,  be  not  surprised.  If,  on  occasions. 
we  are  viewed  as  one  might  watch  Intently 
the  approach  of  a  leonine-faced,  scabrous 
leper. 

Re<sretfully.  the  professional  historian  and 
author-historians  are  not  without  basis  In 
wrinkling  their  noses  with  disdain  and  dis- 
may when  contemplating  the  psychiatrist's 
role  In  historical  research.  One  need  look  no 
further  than  a  nauseous  volume  published  In 
1966;  authored  by  Doctor  Slgmund  Freud 
and  WUllam  C.  Bullitt:  Thomas  Woodrou: 
WUson,  A  Psychological  Study.  This  volume 
represents  a  travesty  upon  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  an  Important  historical 
figure.  The  official  news  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association,  The  Psychiatric 
Neus,  gave  this  volume  one  of  Its  most  criti- 
cal reviews. 

We  In  psychiatry  have  much  to  offer  the 
field  of  historical  research,  but,  this  con- 
tribution should  be  presented  In  an  accept- 
able and  understandable  language  and  man- 
ner. The  language  of  Greek  mythology  and 
words  of  innuendo  have  no  acceptable  place 
in  historical  resefirch. 

No  less  repugnant  are  those  writers  who 
amateurishly  "play"  psychiatrist  and,  who 
fling  psychiatric  terms  about  in  wild  aban- 
don. One  well-known  author  In  Just  one 
chapter  described  McClellan  as:  "a  Manlc- 
Depresslve  since  childhood";  as  having  a 
"persecution  phobU"  and  spoke  of  "his  schi- 
zophrenia." Not  surprisingly,  this  fardel  of 
psychological  garbage  flitted  through  four- 
teen printings. 

George  B.  McClellan,  the  young  general, 
upon  assuming  comnuuid  in  Washington  in 
the  summer  of  1861.  Immediately  began  re- 
organizing  the   defeated   Union   army   with 
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amazing  energy  and  truly  Impressive  ad- 
ministrative skUl.  He  rode-rode-rode  about 
Washington,  tirelessly  visiting  camp  after 
camp,  and  within  days  the  Capital's  streete 
were  clear  of  straggling  and  drunken  sol- 
diers. The  numerous  army  camps  developed 
an  orderly  hygienic  look.  McClellan  exerted 
firm  discipline  upon  the  troops  and  relent- 
lessly drUIed  them  with  parade  after  parade 
and  endless  grand  reviews. 

The  people  of  Washington,  and  the  North, 
were  taken  with  the  colorful  young  general— 
for  awhile.  As  summer  faded  into  fall  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  made  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  moving  against  the  cocky  Con- 
federates who  were  encamped  scarcely  twen- 
ty miles  south  of  Washington,  completely 
blocking  all  traffic  on  the  Potomac  River. 

The  Impatience  of  the  Administration,  the 
President,  and  the  people  of  the  North  in- 
censed General  McClellan.  He  fumed  and 
stated  that  his  greatest  obstacle  was  the 
aging  General-in-Chief,  Winfleld  Scott;  in- 
flrmed,  dropsled,  and  now  too  close  to  mount 
a  horse. 

Arrogantly,  McClellan  Ignored  Scott,  un- 
til flnaUy  In  November.  1861.  the  old  general 
Insisted  that  his  resignation  be  accepted. 

Winter  came  and  the  largest,  moet  super- 
bly trained  and  equipped  army  ever  assem- 
bled In  North  America  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  and  prepared  for — 
winter.  And  in  doing  so  jwovlded  newspaper- 
men of  the  North  with  a  clever  new  phrate — 
"All  quite  along  the  Potomac." 

General  McClellan  now  firmly  believed 
the  Washington  politicians  wished  to  push 
him  Into  military  disaster  and  failure.  He 
continuously  demanded  Increased  Infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry — Invariably  estimating 
the  Confederate  forces  to  t)e  at  least  twice 
his  number. 

As  1862  began.  General  McClellan's  woes 
multlpUed.  His  erstwhile  friend  and  con- 
fidant, Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  became 
Secretary  of  War,  vowing:  he  would  make  a 
President  of  Abe  Lincoln;  force  McClellan 
to  fight,  or  throw  up.  Stanton  would  soon 
become  McClellan's  harshest  critic  and  most 
dangerous  foe  within  the  Administration. 
Also,  In  January,  President  Lincoln  Issued  his 
first  War  Order,  a  truly  remarkable  docu- 
ment; perhaps  the  first  time  a  commander- 
in-chief  has  ever  ordered  all  armies  to  move 
forward  on  the  ba-ils  of  a  man's  birthday — 
Washington's — on  Pebniary  22nd..  1862. 

General  McClellan  persuaded  Lincoln  that 
a  direct  assault  upon  the  Confederate  army 
of  General  Joseph  Johnston  would  be  too 
costly  In  lives  and  material  and  offered  elab- 
orate plans  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  via 
a  water  route  to  the  Virginia  tidewater  area. 

Fearful  of  leaving  the  Capital  vxilnerable 
to  sudden  attack.  President  Lincoln  reluc- 
tantly gave  way  to  McClellan's  pleas  and 
thus  began  the  fateful  Peninsula  Campaign 
of  1862.  However,  the  rebel  army  occupying 
Manassas  Junction  suddenly  withdrew  and 
left  McClellan's  splendid  army  the  unpleas- 
ant.task  of  marching  out  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, only  to  find  many  "Quaker"  guns 
(blackened  tree  trunks)  projecting  from  for- 
tifications which  McClellan  had  deemed  in- 
vincible. Joseph  Johnston's  move-  required 
that  McClellan  alter  his  plaois;  he  then 
chose  to  land  his  army  at  Hampton  Roads  In 
late  March,  and  attack  Yorktown. 

McClellan,  Instead  of  attacking  Yorktown 
with  Its  fifteen  thousand  defenders  (Mc- 
Clellan had  at  least  elghty-thouaand  effec- 
tives) ,  began  a  prolonged  seige  operation 
which  greatly  frustrated  Lincoln  who  warned 
the  young  general  that  he  must  act  offen- 
sively and  aggressively  to  save  himself. 

A  month  later  the  same  wily  Joseph  John- 
ston evacuated  Yorktown  a  few  hotirs  before 
McClellan's  elaborate  cannonry  was  sched- 
uled to  blast  the  Confederates  from  their 
entrenchments.  The  hard-war  advocates  of 
the  North  were  furious. 

By  late  May,  McClellan  had  inched  his  way 
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toward  the  outskirts  of  Richmond,  btiaUy 
erecting  fortifications.  On  May  Slst.  and 
June  1st.,  Confederate  General  Johnston 
savagely  attacked  the  Army  at  the  Potomac 
at  Fair  Oaks.  The  first  day  belonged  to  John- 
ston (who  was  severely  wounded) ,  the  second 
day  was  McClellan's— it  was  a  drawn  batUe. 
The  real  significance  of  thU  engagement 
lay  not  so  much  in  battle  statistics.  John- 
ston's wounds  required  his  replacement  by  a 
Richmond  desk-general  whom  Virginians 
then  held  in  rather  low  esteem — and  thus 
began  the  history  and  legend  of  General 
Robert  E.  L?e  and  the  Incomparable  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia. 

General  McClellan  spent  the  greater  part 
of  June  sluggishly  crawling  closer  to  Rich- 
mond, bombarding  Washington  with  inces- 
sant demands  for  reinforcements  and  point- 
edly telling  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  and  the 
President  that  the  responsibility  of  any  de- 
feat suffered  on  the  Peninsula  must  not  rest 
upon  his  (McClellan's)  shoulders  but  solely 
upon  those  who  refused  to  adequately  man 
his  army.  General  McClellan  continued  his 
belief  that  his  forces  ( now  numbering  one- 
hundred  thousand  men)  faced  a  foe  having 
an  effective  force  of  two-hundred  thousand. 
Throughout  June.  McClellan  planned  an 
assault  upon  Richmond  "tomorrow". 

McClellan's  "tomorrow"  never  came.  for.  on 
June  26th..  Robert  E.  Lee  began  a  series  o* 
ferocious  t>attles,  called  the  "Seven  Days" 
which  by  July  1st.,  sent  McClellan's  army 
reeling  back  to  Harrison's  Landing  on  the 
James  River,  some  twenty  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. General  McClellan  sent  frantic  des- 
patches to  Washington  implying  the  possible 
loss  of  the  entire  army. 

Interestingly  enough,  by  July  4th..  there 
was  a  grand  review  and  on  July  8th..  General 
McClellan  had  managed  to  find  time  to  write 
an  extraordinary  letter — "the  Harrison's  Bar 
Letter  "  which  he  gave  to  the  visiting  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  This  letter  outlined  the  course 
which  McClellan  felt  Lincoln  should  follow 
in  concluding  the  war  and  it  just  happened 
to  coincide  precisely  with  the  policy  at 
Northern  Conservative  Democrats — the  party 
to  which  McClellan  belonged  and  the  party 
that  was  actively  promoting  him  as  the  next 
president. 

During  July  (1862).  McCTellan  and  his 
army  sweltered  along  the  humid  James  River 
as  he  urgently  sought  fifty  to  one-hundred 
thousand  reinforcements.  Lincoln  laconi- 
cally replied  that  he  had  not  that  number 
of  soldiers  east  of  the  mountains,  advising 
him  that  he  was  not  restrained  from  moving 
on  the  offensive. 

On  August  3rd.  (1862),  McClellan  was  or- 
dered to  return  his  army  near  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  and  Join  the  newly  formed  Un- 
ion Army  of  Virginia,  commanded  by  the  ag- 
gressive and  vociferous  General  John  Pope, 
recently  transferred  from  the  West. 

General  McClellan's  exceedingly  slow  re- 
turn from  the  Peninsula  and  Pope's  own  In- 
competence offered  Lee  and  his  butternut- 
clad  Southerners  an  opportunity  that  was 
eagerly  accepted.  On  August  31st.,  and  Sep- 
temb«-  1st ,  the  Union  army  again  was 
soundly  defeated  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run. 

McClellan.  left  at  Alexandria  with  scarcely 
more  than  one-hundred  men,  was  restored 
to  command  by  a  troubled  President  Lin- 
coln over  the  violent  protest  of  most  of  the 
Cabinet.  Many  In  the  Administration  were 
convinced  that  General  McClellan  had  de- 
sired Pope's  defeat  and  had  withheld  proper 
support  from  Pope's  army.  A  depressed  Lin- 
coln had  become  convinced  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  would  follow  no  general  other 
than  McClellan.  He  was  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  his  Judgement. 

As  the  tattered  remnants  of  the  Unl<« 
army  straggled  Into  the  safety  of  Washing- 
ton's fortiacatk>ns,  they  saw  Oenenl  Mc- 
Clellan astride  his  favorite  hcne,  llBal 
Webster".   The   men   of   the   Army   oC   tb* 
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Potomac  shouted,  "Here's  Little  Mac"  and 
threw  their  hats  into  the  air;  crying  and 
cheering  themselves  hoarse. 

Again,  McClellan  displayed  unbelievable 
energT,'  In  reorganizing  his  army.  On  Septem- 
ber 5th..  Lee  and  his  hungry  gray  horde 
crossed  the  Potomac  River  Into  Maryland. 
On  the  6th.,  McClellan  set  his  army  march- 
ing toward  RockvlUe,  In  Just  five  days  Gen- 
eral McClellan  had  achieved  the  seemingly 
impossible  task  of  reviving  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

On  September  17th  .  1862.  the  two  armies 
collided  in  a  fourteen  hour  battle  which 
was — and  remains — the  bloodiest  one  day  of 
combat  in  this  nation's  history.  At  Sharps- 
burg.  Maryland,  along  the  banks  of  Antletam 
Creeic,  these  tragically  gallant  men  simply 
stood  tiieir  ground  and  savagely  killed  each 
other. 

Factually.  It  was  a  drawn  battle,  with  the 
depleted  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  ptignacl- 
ously  standing  on  its  arms  all  day,  Thurs- 
day, the  18th,  with  its  back  to  the  Potomac — 
and  during  the  night,  Lee's  army  quietly  and 
sullenly  slipped  back  onto  Virginia  soil. 

The  price  of  this  dreadful  day? — more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  casualties  on  both 
sides — leaving  on  the  field  the  bodies  of  over 
twelve-thousand  young  Americans. 

The  North  claimed  victory — and.  Indeed 
it  was,  tactically  speaking.  And  more  Im- 
portantly, it  gave  President  Lincoln  the 
awaited  opportunity  to  issue  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation  which  unequi- 
vocally and  Irrefutably  sealed  the  war  as  one 
of  all-out  destruction — and  doomed  General 
McClellan. 

Again,  McClellan  made  no  pursuit  of  Lee's 
army  despite  President  Lincoln's  direct  order 
for  him  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  engage 
Lee  In  battle. 

In  a  familiar  pattern,  McClellan  sent  a 
stream  of  dispatches  urgently  pleading  for 
more  men,  more  horses,  more  shoes;  not  mov- 
ing his  army  untU  the  last  week  in  October. 
By  November  7th.,  McClellan's  headquarters 
was  located  near  Warrenton,  Virginia.  The 
night  of  the  7th.  was  chilling  cold  and  a 
wind-blown  snow  blurred  two  figures  ap- 
proaching General  McClellan's  tent  where 
he  sat  writing  his  young  wife.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral C.  P.  Buckingham,  sent  from  Washing- 
ton by  Secretary  of  War  Stanton — accom- 
panied by  McClellan's  replacement.  Major 
General  Ambrose  E.  Bumslde — personally 
handed  McClellan  orders  requiring  him  to 
report  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey  to  await  fur- 
ther assignment. 

General  McClellan  repaired  to  Trenton  for 
orders — which  never  came. 

Thus  ended  the  military  career  of  the 
young  thirty-five  year  old  general  that  Just 
fifteen  months  before  he  had  begun  with 
such  high  hopes  and  yet-to-be  shattered 
dreams. 

General  McClellan  has  been  a  most  fortu- 
nate choice  as  a  subject  of  historical  re- 
search. He  was  a  histrionic  man  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  dramatic,  possessing  an  uncanny 
faculty  for  stirring  controversy.  He  Is  given 
prominence  in  many  diaries,  memoirs,  and 
autobiographies.  Material  relating  to  McClel- 
lan is  almost  Inexhaustable. 

Therefore  it  has  been  possible  to  study 
innumerable  behavioral  patterns  and  count- 
less detailed  descriptions  of  McClellan's  In- 
terpersonal relationships.  Strangely  enough, 
much  of  McClellan's  past  has  proved  no  more 
elusive  than  the  time-shrouded  past  of  my 
own  life. 

Now.  I  would  offer  some  thoughtful  per- 
ceptions, interesting  glimpses,  and  some  ob- 
viotisly  biased  opinions  as  recorded  by 
George  B  McClellan  and  those  who  knew  and 
wrote  of  him. 

George  B.  McClellan  began  his  life  In  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania,    on    December    3rd.. 
1826.  the  third  of  six  children,  and  the  second 
son,  bom  to  Doctor  George  McClellan,  a  weU- 
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Itnown  but  highly  controversial  surgeon. 
Doctor  McClellan  founded  Jefferson  Medical 
College  which  brought  forth  the  extreme  dis- 
pleasure of  Philadelphia's  established  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  College.  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  mother,  Elizabeth  Sophia 
Brlnton  McClellan,  was  of  a  prominent  Phila- 
delphia Quaker  family.  Little  was  recorded 
of  McClellan's  mother. 

However,  Doctor  McClellan,  a  volatile,  dy- 
namic, and  extremely  aggressive  man.  was 
duly  noted  by  one  of  his  most  famous  pupils. 
Doctor  Samuel  D.  Gross,  an  internationally 
recognized  surgeon  (who  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  In  the  mid-nineteenth 
century).  Doctor  Gross  says  of  Doctor 
McClellan : 

"As  an  operator  |ln  surgery)  he  was  showy. 
at  times  brilliant,  and  yet  he  lacked  the  im- 
portant prerequisites  of  a  great  surgeon — 
Judgment  and  patience.  He  frequently 
Jumped  at  conclusions,  and  was  therefore 
often  at  fault  in  his  diagnosis  .  .  ."  ' 

Doctor  McClellan  was  embroiled  In  con- 
stant conflict  throughout  his  medical  career; 
he  had  trouble  with  his  peers,  his  patients, 
and,  had  one  known  street-fight.  Friends 
described  him  driving  his  carriage  about  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  as  a  Jehu  (a  wild 
Roman  charioteer).  Doctor  Gross  labeled 
Doctor  McClellan's  temperament  as  "Mer- 
curtal". 

Doctor  W.  Darrach,  a  fellow  resident- 
physician  of  Doctor  McClellan's  gave  this 
vivid  description  of  General  McClellan's 
father : 

"My  associations  of  him  (Doctor  McClellan) 
relates  to  his  rapid  walklmgs;  rapid  and  con- 
stant talklngs;  his  perpetual  proscrlblngs, 
manipulations,  experlmentlngs,  his  autop- 
sies and  operations.  Rapidly  at  It  and  always 
at  Rl"» 

Just  four  months  after  General  McClellan's 
death  In  Octobw,  1885,  George  B.  McClellan, 
Jr.,  received  a  letter  from  General  McClel- 
lan's elder  sister,  answering  his  request  for 
Information  about  his  father  as  a  boy. 
Frederlca  McClellan  English  give  this  Image 
of  General  McCJeUan  as  a  boy : 

"You  ask  what  sort  of  boy  he  (General 
McClellan)  was.  I  remember  him  as  the 
brightest,  merriest,  most  unselfish  of  boys — 
tenderhearted — affectionate — full  of  spirit  & 
life.  Manly  beyond  his  years,  fond  of  books 
and  study — ft  also  of  fun  and  frolic;  &  always 
the  'soul  of  honor'. . ."  » 

Doctor  Gross  recalled  General  McCleUan  as 
a  small  boy  in  the  following: 

"While  studying  medicine  with  his  (Gen- 
eral McClellan's)  father.  Doctor  George  Mc- 
Clellan, I  used  to  pat  his  white  head  and  give 
him  candy  ...  He  might  have  achieved  Im- 
mortaJ  renown  as  a  soldier  If  he  had  pos- 
sessed one-half  the  dash  at  bis  father.  .  ."  * 

I  believe  It  safe  to  say  that  young  George 
McClellan's  earty  home  life  was  hectic  and 
most  certainly  unpredictable. 

McClellan  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania when  age  thirteen  and  when  fifteen 
years,  six  months  of  age.  he  entered  his 
plebe  summer  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point. 

As  a  homesick  boy  he  wrote  his  sister  the 
following: 

"I  am  as  much  alone  as  If  in  a  boat  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  not  a  soul  here  cares 
for.  or  thinks  of  me — not  one  here  would 
life  a  finger  to  help  me;  I  am  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  myself,  &  take  the  blame  for 
all  my  mistakes."  ' 

One  should  take  careful  note  of  the  last 
phrase  which  speaks  of  taking  the  "blame  " 
(responsibility)  for  all  his  mistakes,  for  this 
Is  an  oft  repeated  theme  found  in  McCnel- 
lan's  wartime  writings. 

A  further  glimpse  of  Cadet  McClellan  can 
be  gleaned  from  a  letter  sent  to  his  mother 
stressing  the  point  that  his  military  career 
compared  quite  favorably  with  bis  fathM''s 
profession.  McCTiellan  writes: 
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"You  seem  to  think  the  responsibility  of 
a  surgeon  is  much  greater  than  that  of  an 
oflVcer — but  don't  you  see  that  while  Father 
has  the  care  of  scores  &  hundreds,  an  officer 
Is  responsible  for  the  life,  health  &  wrtl-belng 
of  thousands."  • 

This  is  a  trvily  amazing  forecast  of  General 
McClellan's  attitude  toward  the  men  of  his 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

McC:flelIan  graduated  second  In  the  Class 
of  1846.  then  served  vsrlth  distinction  during 
the  Mexican  War,  resigning  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  1857.  His  success  both  In  military 
and  civilian  life  was  phenomenal.  He  became 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Blinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  shortly  after  leaving  the  Army 
and  soon  became  Vice-President  of  that 
company. 

It  was  during  his  stay  In  Chicago  that  Mc- 
Clellan became  interested  in  politics;  be- 
coming an  ardent  Douglas  Democrat  and 
voting  for  the  first  time.  He  supported 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  against  Abraham  Lin- 
coln In  the  Senate  race  of  1858. 

In  1860  McClellan  accepted  the  Presidency 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  then  married  an  "army  brat,"  Ellen 
Mary  Marcy,  daughter  of  Captain  Randolph 
Marcy. 

When  the  Civil  War  erupted  on  April  12th. 
1861,  with  the  Confederates  opening  fire 
upon  Union-held  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston 
harbor,  McClellan  was  a  highly  successful 
business  executive  earning  ten-thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

McClellan  re-entered  military  service  and 
by  late  May,  1861,  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army,  while  conducting 
a  successful  campaign  in  western  Virginia. 
McClellan  breathed  deeply  the  seductive 
fragrance  of  public  adulation  ^rtilch  the 
North  offered  its  newest  (and  only)  war  hero. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, McCleUan  wrote  his  wife  about  his 
new-found  fame: 

"I  find  myself  in  a  new  and  strange  posi- 
tion here:  President,  Cabinet,  General  Scott, 
and  all  deferring  to  me.  By  some  strange  op- 
eration of  magic  I  seem  to  have  become  the 
power  of  the  land  .  .  ." ' 

The  powerful  Impact  which  McClellan's 
"new  and  strange"  position  had  upon  him  (a 
man  still  six  months  away  from  his  thirty- 
fifth  year)  is  vividly  revealed  In  an  astonish- 
ingly candid  letter  to  "Nell,"  his  wife,  written 
on  August  9th,  1861 : 

"General  Scott  is  the  great  obstacle.  I  have 
to  fight  my  way  against  him.  The  people  call 
upon  me  to  save  the  country.  I  must  save  it, 
and  cannot  respect  anything  that  Is  In  the 
way. 

"I  receive  letter  after  letter,  conversation 
after  conversation,  calling  upon  me  to  save 
the  nation,  alluding  to  the  Presidency,  dicta- 
torship, etc.  As  I  hope  one  day  to  be  united 
with  you  forever  In  heaven,  I  have  no  such 
aspirations.  I  would  cheerfully  take  the 
dictatorship  and  agree  to  lay  down  my  life 
when  the  country  Is  saved  .  .  .  Pray  for  me, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  my  task, 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  any  poor,  weak 
mortal  ever  had  to  do  .  .  ."  * 

To  General  McClellan,  who  was  a  "soft- 
war"  Conservative  Northern  Democrat,  the 
tall,  gaunt,  story -telling  Westerner  in  the 
White  House  represented  a  rustic  bumpkin 
who  was  totally  unfit  for  his  office,  a  man 
who  lacked  moral  courage,  and,  one  who  was 
the  "original  GorUla  ".  He  felt  that  Lincoln, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  would  be  controlled 
by  Radical  Republicans  whom  McClellan  con- 
sidered a  greater  threat  to  the  Union  and 
Constitution  than  a  rebelllouB  South.  Mc- 
Clellan's letters  to  his  wife  reflected  a  grow- 
ing frustration  and  hostility  toward  the 
Union's  power -structure  as  he  wrote : 

"I    am    becoming    dally    more    disgusted 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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with     this     administration — perfectly     sick 
of  It .  .  .•• " 

Soon  after  reaching  the  Virginia  Penln- 
Bula,  McClellan  spoke  of  hla  fe«Ung  toward 
the  Llnccdn  Administration  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Mrs.  McClellan  on  April  11th.  1862: 
"Don't  worry  about  the  wretches;  they 
.  .  .  can't  do  much  more  .  .  .  History  will 
record  a  sad  record  of  these  traitors  who  are 
willing  to  sacritloe  the  country  and  Its  army 
tor  personal  spite  and  personal  alms  .  .  ."  "■ 

All  In  aU,  this  is  a  rather  astonishing  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  army's  command- 
ing general,  particularly,  and  eapecially,  when 
he  la  about  to  commit  his  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  time-honored  art  of  killing 
and  being  killed.  Indeed,  here  represents  the 
very  essence  of  McClellan's  dllemnaa  I.e.,  a 
Btlfling,  crtppllng,  and  intensely  demoraliz- 
ing double-bind  whlclf  he  must  resolve— or, 
one  from  which  he  must  escape.  He  was 
bedanmed  If  he  won  for  the  detested  Repub- 
lican Administration,  and,  he  was  bedamned 
if  he  lost  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

One  Should  now  recaU  Cadet  McClellan's 
words  that  an  officer  "Is  responsible  for  the 
life,  health,  and  well-being  of  thousands".  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  general  captured 
Yorktown  by  a  prolonged,  and  much  criti- 
cized selge,  for  was  he  to  sacrifice  thousands 
of  lives  for  "traitors" — or — shoiild  he  protect 
those  lives.  Now,  hear  General  McClellan 
crow  a  bit  to  his  wife  (who  had  prodded 
him  somewhat  for  his  inaction),  when  Con- 
gress praised  him  in  a  resolution  for  the  tak- 
ing of  Yorktown  on  May  4th,  1862.  Gleefully 
he  wrote  : 

"Are  you  satisfied  now  with  my  bloodless 
victories?  Even  the  Abolitionists  seem  to 
be  coming  around  ...  to  have  it  recognized 
that  I  have  saved  the  Uvea  of  my  men*  and 
won  success  by  my  own  efforts  in  the  height 
of  glory  . . ."  " 

At  Fairfax  Court  House  Just  prior  to  send- 
ing "his"  army  into  the  Peninsula  Campaign, 
General  McClellan  addressed  the  army,  con- 
veying hla  feeling  to  them.  He  stated: 

"I  am  about  to  take  you  where  you  wish  to 
be — ^the  decisive  battlefield  ...  I  am  to  watch 
over  you  as  a  parent  over  his  children;  and 
you  know  your  general  loves  you  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart.  It  shall  be  my  care,  as  it 
has  ever  been,  to  gain  success  with  the  least 
possible  loss  ...  We  shall  share  all  this  to- 
gether; . .  ."  « 

What  parent  could  willingly  offer  his  chil- 
dren death  on  any  battlefield?  What  parent 
would  even  contemplate  the  sacrifice  of  his 
children  for  "traitorous"  leaders  of  a  cause 
whom  he  fuUy  believed  had  se^  forth  on  a 
cause  of  evil? 

Successful  military  commanders  s-uch  as 
Lee,  Grant,  or  Jackson  did  feed  thousands  of 
young  American  lives  to  the  ever-hungry  Jaws 
of  war — for,  whatever  opinion  one  has  of 
war,  death  is  the  diet  of  battle,  and,  Robert 
E.  Lee  knew  it  and  acc^ted  this  monstrous 
truth. 

Most  historians  consider  General  McClellan 
politically  unaware,  but  I  seriously  question 
this  conclusion.  Consider  McClellan's  words 
as  he  wrote  his  wife  Juart  five  days  (August 
8th,  1862)  after  he  and  his  army  had  been 
ordered  back  from  the  Peninsula.  McClellan 
wrote: 

"Their  [Lincoln  and  his  Administration's! 
game*  is  to  force  me  to  resign;  mine*  will 
be  to  force  them  to  place  me  on  leave  of 
absence,  so  that  when  they  begin  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  that  they  have  sown  I  may  still  be 
in  position  to  do  something  to  save  my 
country  . .  ."  " 

A  most  accurate  prediction ! 

Following  the  unparalleled  bloodletting  at 
the  Battle  of  Sharpsburg  (Antletam  Creek). 
McClellan's  continued  and  provocative  pro- 
crastination proved  his  "game"  plan  accurate 
for  he  was  relieved  of  command.  In  Tr«nton, 
New  Jersey,  he  waited — and  waited — for  or- 

'Author's  emphasis. 
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ders  which  never  came.  Yet  in  1864  he  was 
nominated  as  the  presidential  "F'eace"  can- 
didate of  the  Conservative  Northern  Demo- 
crat Party  in  opposition  to  Lincoln — and. 
Just  as  he  had  predicted  in  1862,  he  was  "In 
a  position  to  save  the  country"  from  that 
"villalno\is  set"  in  Washington  which  he  so 
despised.  His  defeat  in  the  November,  1864. 
presidential  election  ended  McClellan's  Civil 
War   "game",   permanently   and    completely. 

George  Brlnton  McClell&n,  Jr.,  In  his  auto- 
biography. The  Gentleman  and  the  Tiger, 
published  In  1956.  with  its  first  chapter  In- 
terestingly titled  "My  Dearest  Friend  was 
My  Father".  George,  Jr.  ably  describes  his 
father's  deep,  strong,  firmly-held  concept 
of  "noblisse  oblige"  that,  "makes  him  [Gen- 
eral McClellan]  almost  always  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right 
way"." 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  defines  noblesse  oblige  as: 
"Benevolent  and  honorable  behavior  consid- 
ered to  be  the  responsibility  of  persons  of 
high  birth  or  rank",  (p.  890)  Could  a  man 
such  as  McClellan  wholeheartedly  become  the 
instrument  by  which  a  man  of  low  birth  and 
crude  vulgarity  perpetuate  himself  in  pow- 
er? It  is  my  belief  that  McClellan  could  not 
do  so. 

Could  a  man  such  as  McClellan,  con- 
scioxxsly,  and  with  premeditation,  commit 
outright  treason  in  order  to  oust  the  hated 
abolitionists  from  power?  It  is  my  belief 
McClellan  could  not  do  so. 

This  would  constitute  a  no-win,  no-lose 
situation — an  Intolerable  and  impossible 
emotional  predicament,  leaving  only  one 
avenue  to  relief — to  get  out,  or,  be  put  out. 
General  McClellan  worked  diligently,  per- 
sistently, and  most  provocatively  in  baiting 
the  Administration  Into  relieving  him  of 
command — which  would,  and  did  eventually 
result  In  his  removal  from  the  intensely 
painful  razor-sharp  horns  of  his  own  inner 
dilemma. 

For  example.  General  McClellan  sent  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stanton  a  telegram  the  night 
of  the  Battle  of  Gaines  MUl  (June  27th, 
1862)  directly  accusing  Stanton  of  deliberate 
subversion,  stating,  if  he,  McClellan,  saved 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  would  owe  no 
thanks  to  anyone  in  Washington,  con- 
demning Stanton  for  having  done  his  best 
to  sacrifice  the  entire  army.  No  general  in 
history  has  done  such,  before  or  since.  Mc- 
Clellan escaped  eoiy  counter  reaction  as 
neither  Stanton  or  Lincoln  ever  saw  this 
paragraph  of  his  despatch — an  officer  In  the 
War  Department  deleted  this  preposterous 
invitation  to  "cut  my  head  off".  Something 
McCleUan  fully  anticipated  happening  and, 
in  fact,  felt  was  Inevitable. 

I  would  have  General  McClellan  close  this 
paper  by  illustrating  In  his  own  words  a 
rather  obvious  but  remarkable  rationaliza- 
tion following  his  defeat,  and  retreat,  in  the 
Seven  Days  Battle.  General  McClellan  wrote: 

"I  have  not  done  splendidly  at  all — I  have 
only  tried  to  do  my  duty  &  God  has  helped 
me — or  rather  He  had  helped  my  army  & 
our  country — &  we  are  safe.  I  think  I  begin 
to  see  His  wise  purpose  In  all  this  &  that  the 
events  of  the  next  few  days  will'  prove  It.  If 

1  had  succeeded  in  taking  Richmond  now 
the  fanatics  of  the  North  might  have  been 
too  powerful  &  [made]  reunion  impossi- 
ble. .  ."  - 
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NORTH 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
District  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  con- 
tains the  wonderful  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. My  first  reputation  gained  In 
Congress  was  that  of  being  labeled  "The 
Harbor  Man."  A  look  at  the  money  I  got 
for  Lake  Superior  harbors  shows  that  I 
well  deserved  the  name. 

There  are  four  major  steps  to  be  taken 
that  require  legislation  on  the  part  of  a 
Congressman  to  obtain  harbor  money. 
Each  of  these  steps  musrt  be  watched 
carefully  and  pushed  by  the  Craigress- 
man  before  a  harbor  becomes  a  reality. 
A  look  at  the  distribution  of  the  hartx>rs 
on  Lake  Superior  will  convince  anyone 
that  more  money  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion has  been  sp>ent  on  the  harbors  of 
Lake  Superior  than  on  Lake  Michigan 
or  any  of  the  other  Great  Lakes  for  that 
matter. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  a  har- 
bor is  the  result  of  a  Congressman's  In- 
dividual efforts,  and  it  cannot  be 
achieved  any  other  way.  It  takes  four 
Individual  pieces  of  legislation  to  get 
money  for  a  harbor. 

A  look  at  the  figures  below  will  give 
the  people  an  idea  of  the  results  achieved 
by  me  for  harbor  development  in  the 
north  country': 

Federal   aids  for  rivers  and   harbors  during 
the  O'Konski  years 

Ashland   Harbor $2,560,000 

Bayfield   Harbor 186.700 

Cornucopia   Harbor 631,200 

Duluth-Superlor  Harbor 24,102.000 

Port  Wing  Harbor 612.300 

Saxon   Harbor 630.200 

Bad  River  (Mellen)   Flood  Con- 
trol  (>) 

Ashland  Small  Boat  Harbor (") 

La  Pointe,  Madeline  Island 130,  900 
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Washburn   Harbor (•) 

Ball  Park  Creek  at  Bayfield 140.000 

Chippewa   River   Levee   at   Eau 

Claire   ---  (*) 

ToUl    28.893,200 

'  Authorized. 
» Pending. 

In  conjunction  with  harbor  develop- 
ment, when  I  first  came  to  Washington. 
I  was  confronted  with  the  flood  damage 
problem  at  Bayfield  which  almost  wiped 
the  city  of  Bayfleld  into  Lake  Superior. 
I  immediately  obtained  approval  for  a 
flood  control  project,  and  only  a  year 
after  I  was  in  Congress  a  flood  control 
project  was  erected  in  Bayfield  so  those 
people  do  not  have  to  worry  about  being 
washed  into  Lake  Superior  every  spring. 

Presently,  I  have  Just  gotten  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  come  up  with  a 
cost  estimate  for  the  protection  of  Bay- 
field Harbor.  This  harbor  Is  being  used  so 
extensively  that  it  needs  more  protec- 
tion for  the  boats  harbored  there,  and 
once  again.  I  have  responded  to  the  call 
for  help. 

There  are  very  few  regions  In  the  coun- 
try that  have  excellent  harbor  facilities 
every  25  miles  on  their  lakeshores  as  does 
northern  Wisconsin.  Thanks  to  my  ef- 
forts as  a  Congressman,  northern  Wis- 
consin has  some  of  the  finest  harbor  fa- 
cilities and  flood  ctmtrol  projects  in  the 
coimtry. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  AT 
EL  CERRITO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  very  important  letter  from  Mr. 
Jeff  Van  Duzer.  who  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  a  mock  congress  for  his 
American  experience  n  class  at  El  Cer- 
rito  High  School  in  El  Cerrito,  Calif. 

This  letter  informed  me  that  the  legis- 
lative body,  meeting  in  an  extremely 
short  session,  enacted  three  separate 
pieces  of  legislation.  He  asked  for  my 
evaluation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  answered  Speaker 
Van  Duzer's  letter  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but  I  feel  it  was  not  a  proper  re- 
sponse in  Ught  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  this  mock  congress. 

We  must  realize  that  the  work  they 
performed  reflects  the  honest  labor  and 
concern  of  young  Americans — people 
who  will  be  voting  and  leading  in  the 
next  5  years.  They  are  knocking  on  the 
door.  Mr.  Speaker,  showing  us  what  they 
can  do  if  given  the  opportunity  and,  at 
the  same  time,  giving  us  a  good  idea  of 
what  we  have  faUed  to  do.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  they  are  providing  a  reflection 
of  what  young  Americans  consider  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  America  today. 

I  am  submitting  this  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
my  coUeagues  can  share  with  me  the 
wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  these 
young  people.  There  are  weaknesses  In 
each  bill.  Two  could  easily  be  combined 
into  one.  No  doubt,  my  colleagues  in  the 
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House,  and  other  areas  of  Government, 
will  find  their  own  particular  objections 
to  portions  of  each  legislative  Idea.  But. 
no  matter  what  weakness  exists,  these 
ideas  and  concepts  are  the  product  of 
hours  of  work,  compromise  and  delibera- 
tion, and  they  deserve  our  respect. 

A  Bill  To  End  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
bUl  may  be  cited  as  "E.C.H.S.  Vietnam  Bill  of 
1971." 

Sec,  2.  (a)  On  January  1.  1972  all 
troops  In  combat  capacity  (as  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 3)  In  South  Vietnam,  will  be  removed 
from  action,  except  In  case  of  a  full  scale 
Increase  (as  defined  in  Section  3)  In  hostile 
enemy  action,  and  be  replaced  by  South  Viet- 
namese trops;  by  April  1,  1972  pending  re- 
lease of  POW's  by  North  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  will  withdraw  all  troops. 

(b)  If,  however,  the  release  of  American 
POW's  by  North  Vietnam  is  not  accomplished 
by  the  due  date,  American  troops  shall  go 
back  Into  action. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

(a)  Troops  in  combat  capacity — all  troops 
used  or  to  be  used  for  land  and,  or  air  combat. 

(b)  The  Commander-in-Chief  shall  dele- 
gate authority  to  determine  when  there  is 
such  an  increase  and  to  take  necessary  action. 

Sec.  4.  Should  the  President  deviate 
from  these  instructions,  appropriations  for 
the  war  shall  be  stopped  immediately. 

A  Bill  To  Establish  Federal  Control  of 
All  Prisons,  Including  State  and  Local 
Penitentiabies,  fob  the  Purpose  of  Im- 
proving AND  Standardizing  Prison  Con- 
ditions 

Section  1.  Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  that  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Prison  Control 
Act  of  1971  ". 

transfer  of  prisons 
Section  2.  All  prisons  (defined  In  Sec.  25) 
shall  be  under  federal  control  (as  defined  In 
Sec.  25)  shall  by  March  31,  1972  supply  the 
Federal  Prison  Board  (as  discussed  In  Sec.  7) 
with  the  following  Information : 

( 1 )  Number  of  inmates 

( 2 )  Number,  names  and  work  records  of  all 
prison  employees 

(3)  Average  duration  of  a  prisoner  at  said 
institution 

(4)  Longest  dviration  of  a  prisoner  at  said 
Institution 

( 5 )  Location  and  name  of  prison 

(6)  Discussion  of  security  arrangements, 
including  such  items  as  number  of  success- 
ful escapes,  number  of  abortive  escapes,  num- 
ber of  guards  on  duty  at  a  given  time. 

( 1 )  A  schematic  drawing  of  the  prison  in- 
dicating cells,  exercising  areas,  eating  (acu- 
ities, etc. 

(8)  A  discussion  of  all  reform  measures 
sponsored   by   the   aforementioned   prison. 

(9)  A  discussion  of  current  problems  (if 
any)  that  might  affect  the  standardizing  of 
conditions. 

(10)  Any  additional  Information  that  the 
aforementioned  Federal  Prison  Board  may 
request. 

Section  4.  That  the  aforementioned  Fed- 
eral Prison  Board  ( hereafter  to  be  referred  to 
as  the  FPB)  shall  investigate  the  various 
repolU  (discussed  in  Sec.  3)  and  at  the  con- 
cluslqEL^of  a  visit  to  the  said  Institution  (dis- 
cussed In  Sec.  13)  shall  recommend  the  ttp- 
propriatlon  of  funds  (discussed  In  Sec.  14)  to 
Congress  in  order  to  standardize  and  put 
under  federal  control  the  aforementioned 
prisons. 

Section  6.  That  these  recommendations 
(discussed  In  Sec.  4)  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  1,  1978. 
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Section  6.  That  upon  Congress  approval, 
the  funds  described  In  Sec.  4  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  FPB  for  distribution  with  respect  to 
predetermined  guidelines  (discussed  in  Sec. 
11). 

Section  7.  That  the  Federal  Prison  Board 
consist  of  9  members;  three  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Section  8.  That  the  FPB  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  establish  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure (as  defined  in  Sec.  25) . 

Section  9.  That  the  FPB  shall  have  a  staff 
of  5,000  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  FPB  (as  discussed  in  Sec.  8) . 

Section  10.  That  all  members  of  the  FPB 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

PROCEDCTIES  OF  THE  FPB 

Section  11.  That  the  FPB  must  initially  set 
guidelines  for  minimum  sanitation,  security, 
reform  and   recreation   facilities   In  prisons. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  FPB  and  staff  must 
investigate  each  report  (discussed  in  Sec.  3) , 

Sec.  13.  That  the  FPB  and  Its  staff  must 
Investigate  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and 
the  sanitation,  security,  reform  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  FP^  must  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  In  order  that: 

( 1 )  All  prisons  meet  minimum  guidelines 
(discussed  in  Sec.  11). 

(2)  All  prisons  have  a  uniform  standard 
for  recreational,  reform,  sanitation  and  secu- 
rity facilities  and  a  uniform  quality  of 
prison  administration. 

(3)  All  prison  officials  receive  adequate 
salaries    (to  be  determined  by  the  FPB). 

Sec  15.  That  upon  Congressional  ap- 
proval the  FPB  shall  carry  out  the  dispos- 
ing of  the  allocated  funds,  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  the  goals  (discussed  in  Sec.  14) 
by. 

( 1 )  Hiring  or  firing  prison  personnel. 

(2)  Requiring  prisons  to  change  various 
procedures. 

( 3 )  Contracting  companies  (or  building  or 
remodelling  prisons. 

powers  of  the  FPB 

Sec.  16.  That  the  FPB  shall  have  the 
following  powers : 

( 1 )  To  establish  guidelines  for  minimum 
standards  (discussed  in  Sec.  11) 

(2)  To  establish  rules  for  its  meetings. 
(Sec.  9) 

(3)  To  hire  and  fire  a  staff  of  5,000  (Sec. 
8) 

(4)  To  subpoena  witnesses  and  Informa- 
tion   (Sec.   12) 

(5)  To  investigate  totally  the  prison  re- 
ports (Sec.  12) 

(6)  To  visit  any  section  of  a  prison  that  Is 
being  Investigated  (Sec.  13) 

(7)  To  recommend  funds  apprc^rlation  to 
Congress  (Sec.  14) 

(8)  To  hire  and  fire  prison  personnel  on 
the  basis  of  their  previous  record  (Sec.  15) 

(9)  To  require  prisons  to  chA&ge  pro- 
cedures in  order  that  conditions  listed  in  Sec. 
14  may  be  met  (Sec.  15) 

(10)  To  contract  companies  for  building 
reforms  that  the  conditions  listed  In  Sec.  14 
require  (Sec.  15) 

APPBOPRIATIONS     for     the     ESTABLESHMEjrr     OF 
FPB 

Sec.  17.  That  Congress  shall  appropri- 
ate the  following  sum  of  money  annually  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  $31,500  salaries  for  the  FPB  members. 

(2)  $75,000,000  salaries  for  the  staff. 

(3)  $50,000,000  expenditures. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  total  allotment  of  money 
annually  not  exceed  $130,000,000  nor  shall  It 
fall  below  $120,000,000. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  appropriations  to  be 
recommended  by  FPB  (aa  described  tn  Sec. 
4)  be  covered  under  later  legislation. 
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AFTEH  THE  INITIAL  TAANSFER 

Sec.  20.  That  after  Jan.  1,  1974,  the 
PPB  shall  b«  continued  with  a  greatly 
reduced  staff,  the  number  of  which  shall  be 
determined  by  Congress  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Initial  5  year  contract. 

Sic.  21.  That  the  PPB  and  staff  (dis- 
cussed In  Sec.  31)  shall  continue  as  an  or- 
ganization with  Its  members  being  hired  or 
appointed  for  S  year  contracts. 

Sbc.  22.  That  the  purpose  of  the  afore- 
mentioned organization  is  to  continue  checks 
and  Investigations  In  order  to  insure  the  per- 
manence of  the  goals  expressed  in  Sec.  14. 

Sec.  23.  That  as  of  Jan.  1.  1974  and 
everyday  thereafter  the  FPB  shall  serve  solely 
as  an  advisory  committee  with  none  of  the 
powers  previously  described  m  Sec.   15, 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  24.  That  the  following  words  when 
used  in  the  Federal  Prison  Control  Act  of 
1971  shall  have  the  listed  corresponding 
meaning. 

(1)  Prison — any  penal  institution  where 
the  prisoners  ages  exceed  18  and  the  average 
duration  of  a  prisoner  exceeds  one  month. 

(2)  Federal  control — supported  by  Federal 
taxes. 

(3)  Local  and  state  control — ^supported  by 
local  and  state  taxes. 

(4)  Rules  of  procedure— method  of  run- 
ning meeting. 

Sec.  25.  That  once  enacted  this  legis- 
lation becomes  law  of  the  land  and  any  di- 
vergence from  the  regulations  set  down 
within  this  bill  constitutes  a  crime  against 
the  United  States  Government  and  Is  punish- 
able by  law. 

A  Bill  To  Expand  the  System  of  Pelon  Dwc- 
NosTic  Centers  for  Federal  Prisons,  To 
EIXAMiNE  All  Federal  Prison-Bound 
Felons 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Prison  Diag- 
nostic Center  Expansion  Act  of  1971". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2  (a) .  To  have  all  federal  prison-bound 
felons  tested  extensively  by  full-time  psy- 
chiatrists and  other  experts,  to  determine 
whether  felons  are  eligible  for  probation,  or 
should  go  on  to  prison,  (b)  To  establish  cen- 
ters for  this  purpose. 

appropriations 
Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  Act  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  not  In  excess  of  $25,000.- 
000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal   year. 

allotments  among  states 
Sec.  4.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  3  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  allot  to  each  of  the  ten  states  contain- 
ing federal  prisons  the  sum  of  $2,600,000  for 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  diag- 
nostic center  In  each  state. 

authorized  ACTrvrriES 

S«c.  6  (a).  The  authorized  activities  of 
these  diagnostic  centers  shall  be  those  stated 
In  section  2(a) 

(b)  The  centers  shall  have  the  authority  to 
decide  whether  a  felon  is  eligible  for  pro- 
bation or  whether  he  should  be  sent  to  pris- 
on. 

enforcement 

Sec.  6.  The  Department  of  Justice  shall  be 
empowered  to  enforce  this  Act,  and  to  make 
other  rulings  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

DEFINmONS 

Sbc.  7  (a).  The  term  "Diagnostic  Center" 
means  a  center.  In  a  state  containing  federal 
prisons,    established    for    the    purpose     of 
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screening   federal   defendants   to   determine 
their  eligibility  for  probation. 

(b  The  term  "federal  prison"  pertains  to 
prisons  run  by  the  national  government,  as 
opposed  to  those  run  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

(c)  The  term  "felon"  means  a  person  who 
has  committed  a  felony,  that  Is.  a  crime 
considered  more  serious  than  a  misdemeanor, 
such  as  burglary. 

(d)  The  term  "test"  refers  to  psychiatric 
tests  which  may  be  given  to  felons  at  the 
centers. 

(e)  The  term  "full-time  psychiatrist" 
means  a  psychiatrist  employed  by  the  diag- 
nostic center  who  works  full  time  (at  least  a 
forty  hour  work  week),  and  not  part  time, 
testing  felons. 

(f)  The  term  "other  experts"  means  other 
personnel  employed  by  the  center,  such  as 
doctors  or  psychologists,  who  are  qualified 
to  test  felons. 

(g)  The  term  "probation"  means  the  ac- 
tion oT  suspending  the  sentence  of  a  per- 
son convicted  of  an  offense  and  granting 
him  provisional  freedom  on  the  promise  of 
good  behavior. 

(h)  The  term  "other  rulings'  refers  to 
legislation  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice may  have  to  carry  out  In  order  to  en- 
force this  Act. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  8.  Such  portion  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per 
centum,  of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  him 
for  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  the  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  and  In  the  case  of  allot- 
ments from  any  such  appropriation,  the 
amount  available  for  allotment  shall  be  re- 
duced accordingly. 

NATIONAL    AD\I.SORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Federal  F*rlson 
Diagnostic  Centers,  consisting  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  state  containing  a  center,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  administration 
and  operation  of  this  Act  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  the  Improvement  of  this  Act 
and  its  administration  and  operation  and 
for  increasing  the  elTectlveness  of  programs 
or  projects  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  10.  The  Attorney  General  shall  in- 
clude in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a  full 
report  as  to  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  the  effectiveness  of  programs  or  projects 
thereunder. 

LOCATION 

Sec.  11.  Centers  shall  not  be  located  on 
prison  grounds,  or  within  one  mile  of  the 
prison.  In  states  with  one  federal  prison,  the 
center  shall  not  be  located  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  prison.  In  states  with  more 
than  one  federal  prison,  the  center  shall  be 
located  equidistant  from  the  federal  prisons 
in  that  state. 


AIR  SERVICE  . 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  permit  only  one  airline  carrier  in 
Southeast  Alaska  has  caused  considera- 
ble controversy  in  the  State. 

The  people  of  Alaska  share  a  concern 
In  this  matter,  because  air  transporta- 
tion plays  such  an  important  part  in  our 
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lives.  My  position,  which  is  shared  by 
most  Alaskans,  is  that  our  goal  should 
be  one  of  providing  frequent  and  efficient 
air  service  throughout  the  State. 

Many  citizens  and  citizens  organiza- 
tions, especially  in  Southeast  Alaska 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
recent  decision  and  have  forwarded  to 
me  their  views  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
tered in  the  Record  opposing  the  deci- 
sion. 

At  this  time,  I  include  in  today's  Ric- 
ORD  a  copy  of  one  such  statement: 
Statement  bt  Robert  Emmert  Gray,  Ketch- 
ikan Resident,  Opposing  the  Crvu,  Aero- 
nautics Board  Decision — Re:  Alaska  Serv- 
ice Investigation — Docket  No.  2082ft— 
CAB  Versus  Western  Airlines/ Alaska 
Airlines 

Let  it  be  established  at  the  outset  that  my 
opposition  to  the  recent  CAB  ruling  vls-a- 
vls  Western  Airlines/Alaska  Airlines  lies  in 
my  deep  conviction  that  Western  Airlines  has 
done  nothing  to  warrant  this  punitive  action 
in  its  behalf  and  Alaska  Airlines  has  done 
nothing  to  warrant  access  to  Western  Air- 
lines' market  place.  I  do  not  oppose  either 
airline's  operating  authority  nor  care  to  see 
either  airline  prevail  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Further,  the  real  pawns  in  this 
game  of  chance  ordained  by  the  CAB  are 
the  people  of  Southeast  Alaska  In  particular 
and  the  State  of  Alaska  In  general. 

The  CAB  erred  twice  in  its  recent  ruling 
with  regard  to  the  award  of  air  routes  to, 
from,  and  within  Alaska  as  it  affects  both 
Western  Airlines  and  Alaska  Airlines.  The 
CAB  Imposed  a  predominently  arbitrary  set 
of  conditions.  Then,  having  presumed  those 
arbitrary  conditions  as  fact,  drew  arbitrary 
conclusions  purported  to  be  the  needs  of 
Southeast  Alaska  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 
The  CAB  erred  t>oth  in  its  arbitrary  estimate 
of  Alaska's  air  traffic  needs  and  again  in  its 
arbitrary  conclusion  as  to  how  Alaska's  air 
trifTic  needs  should  be  resolved. 

The  CAB  used  as  a  criteria  for  justifica- 
tion of  their  suspension  of  Western  Alrlinea 
in  Southeast  Alaska  the  statement  that  the 
traffic  movement  did  not  Justify  dividing  the 
passenger  load  between  two  carriers.  In  the 
next  breath  the  CAB  has  determined  that  a 
more  frequent  flight  service  by  Alaska  Air- 
lines to  those  areas  from  which  Western  Air- 
lines was  suspended  will  result  in  a  positive 
economic  gain  for  Alaska  Airlines. 

The  effect  of  the  CAB  arbitrary  ruling  com- 
bined to  affirm,  contrary  to  any  established 
business  criteria,  that  a  financially  sound, 
successful,  unsubsldized  business  enterprlM 
busily  engaged  in  rendering  a  completely 
satisfactory  level  of  passenger  and  air  freight 
service  between  Southeast  Alaska,  Seattle, 
Juneau,  and  Anchorage  should  arbitrarily 
be  disengaged  from  this  service,  purportedly 
in  behalf  of  the  public  convenience,  in  favor 
of  providing  a  financially,  faltering,  heavily 
subsidized  business  enterprise  a  degree  of 
longevity  not  even  they  themselves  could 
have  conjectured  prior  to  being  arbitrarily 
legislated  into  a  partially  new,  totally  non- 
competitive, unimpeded  access  to  a  market 
place  they  did  not  deserve  in  the  first  place, 
did  not  earn  by  virtue  of  pulling  themselves 
up  by  their  own  bootstraps,  and.  finally,  do 
not  have  the  equipment,  personnel,  and 
financial  position  to  even  commence  being 
able  to  serve  at  this  time.  Had  the  poeitlon 
of  Western  Airlines  in  the  industry  been  suf- 
ficiently Inadequate  to  warrant  suspension 
from  further  eligibility  on  its  present  route 
as.  ignment  and  the  position  of  Aluks 
Airlines  Ijeen  so  sound  and  strong  as  to  war- 
rant award  of  additional  routings  and  n- 
sponsiblilty  then  the  action  of  the  CAB  in 
this  case  would  be  based  upon  reasonable 
ground.  However,  the  reverse  Is  true.  The 
decision  of  the  CAB  In  this  Instance  la  ab«o- 
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lutely  unprecedented  In  the  annals  of  bu- 
reaucratic Involvement  and  on  the  face  of  It 
alone  is  absolutely  flabbergasting. 

In  the  market  place  public  money  Is  often 
u.sed  to  protect  the  public  convenlenee.  X 
support  this  doctrine,  for  who  would  care  to 
service  the  outposts  of  civilization  with  serv- 
ices in  the  face  of  more  lucrative  markets 
elsewhere?  However,  public  money  should 
not  be  used  to  shore  up  faltering  business 
enterprises  and  at  the  same  time  use  as  a 
basis  for  such  salvage  c^eration  the  mar- 
ket place  of  a  wholly  successful  enterprise 
not  requiring  public  money.  In  this  case  I 
would  readily  conjecture  the  loss  being  ar- 
»^:trari!y  imposed  upon  Western  Airlines  to 
be  probably  greater  than  the  total  assets  held 
by  Alaska  Airlines.  Mr.  Giersdorf.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Alaska  Airlines,  was  reported  by  the 
Ketchikan  Dally  News,  Thursday,  16  Decem- 
ber 1971  as  saying  that  when  Mr.  Willis  took 
over  Alaska  Airlines  as  President  it  was  a 
$4  million  dollar  "basket  case",  inferring  it 
was  a  non-profit  organization  by  chance,  not 
design.  Now  that  Mr.  Willis  has  exerted  his 
Influence,  lo  these  many  years,  it  has  grown 
to  a  $40  million  dollar  operation.  I  take  ex- 
ception with  this  statement  only  In  that  it 
was  understated  and  left  unfinished.  Street 
corner  rumor  has  it  that  Alaska  Airlines  Is  in 
debt  to  the  tune  of  $70  million  dollars.  Thus 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. In  my  estimate,  the  transition  has  been 
from  a  $4  million  dollEU*  "basket  case"  to  a 
$30  million  dollar  "casket  case",  and  still  a 
non-profit  organization  but  this  time  not  by 
chance. 

I  have  further  been  led  to  believe  by  Mr. 
Willis  that  the  financial  position  of  Alaska 
Airlines  is  so  unstable  that  the  company 
actually  failed  to  meet  payroll  commitment^ 
on  several  occasions.  The  fact  that  those 
payrolls  ultimately  were  later  met  Is  most 
certainly  no  credit  to  the  quality  of  the  man- 
agement. They  are  required  by  law  to  meet 
them.  Further,  with  apparent  debts  of  such 
magnitude  that  merger  talks  could  not  find 
serious  interest  is  certainly  no  credit  to  Mr. 
Willis,  either. 

It  appears  that  the  financial  condition  of 
Alaska  .drllnes  is  such  that  access  to  means 
normally  available  to  business  enterprise  is 
not  warranted  or  available  in  behalf  of 
Alaska  Airlines.  In  this  case  it  would  appear 
that  the  CAB.  in  its  effort  to  ball  Alaska  Air- 
lines out  of  financial  collapse,  Is  favoring 
Alaska  Airlines  to  the  point  of  culpability. 

Alaska  Airlines  merged  with  Alaska  Coastal 
Airlines.  Western  Airlines  merged  with 
Pacific  Northern  Airlines.  These  were  not 
forced  mergers.  They  were  negotiated  merg- 
ers. These  mergers  gave  each  airline  access 
to  routes  and  markets  each  wanted  but 
neither  previously  had  held.  Most  likely  each 
of  these  mergers  were  the  best  that  the  then 
existing  condition  of  each  airline  could  rea- 
sonably support.  Western  Airlines  is  not  sub- 
sidized. Alaska  Airlines  is  subsidized.  In  view 
of  this  present  CAB  decision  I  think  that  the 
Alaska  Airlines  merger  history  including  all 
of  its  aborted  attempts  at  merger  warrants 
very  close  re-evaluation. 

If  the  CAB  Is  really  Interested  In  reducing 
input  of  public  money  one  would  think  that 
solutions  should  he  generated  first  within 
the  operating  authority  of  the  subsidized  air- 
line. First  of  all,  one  would  think  that  the 
subsidized  airline  must  divest  itself  of  all 
activities  not  directly  related  with  move- 
ment of  passengers  and  freight  t>etween  au- 
thorized route  points.  In  other  words,  what 
business  does  a  subsidized  airline  have  In 
Investing  in  resorts  and  hotels  for  which 
their  creditors  records  show  an  InabUlty  to 
meet  obligations  arising  out  of  those  ac- 
tivities. Pumping  money  out  of  the  airline 
business  Is  not  the  purpose  for  which  sub- 
sioiea  are  granted.  Bringing  tourlata  to  an 
•re*  simply  because  an  airline  has  r«al  estate 
tnere  is  not  good  buslneea  pj-acUoe  IX  It  oon- 
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tributes  to  a  greater  need  for  subsidy,  there 
or  elsewhere.  Hotel  and  resort  management 
contracts.  If  this  is  the  direction  taken  by 
Alaska  Airlines,  should  be  re-examined  In 
light  of  their  airline  operations  to  determine 
if  public  monies  were  directly  or  Indirectly 
Involved.  If  concise  separation  of  these  opera- 
tions is  not  readily  obtainable  then  the  in- 
tegrity of  Alaska  Airlines  Is,  indeed,  at  stake. 

The  full  page  Alaska  Airlines  ad  In  the 
Ketchikan  Dally  News  of  Tuesday,  14  De- 
cember 1971,  wherein  Mr.  Willis  published 
four  paragraphs,  one  each  from  four  separate 
pages  in  the  CAB  ruling,  purporting  to  show 
Alaska  Airlines  as  the  single  airline  entity 
most  capable  of  doing  all  airline  things  best. 
One  statement  said  with  reference  to  Alaska 
Airlines,  quote,  "Moreover,  Its  services  will 
be  superior  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity." 
end-quote.  I  can  advise  Mr.  Willis  and  the 
CAB  that  the  sentence  Is  a  gross  misstate- 
ment of  truth,  for  by  my  own  experience  in 
frequent  flights  with  both  airlines,  I  have 
learned  quite  differently.  A  further  CAB  com- 
mentary as  to  Alaska  Airlines  states  that 
Alaska  Airlines  has  long  experience  serving 
Southeast  Alaska,  Juneau.  Yakutat,  Cordova, 
and  Anchorage  and  would  concentrate  on  re- 
sponding to  the  air  travel  needs  of  pas- 
sengers in  these  Alaskan  markets.  Again,  I 
say,  the  CAB  erred  in  the  face  of  facts  to  the 
contrary  by  uttering  an  arbitrary  statement 
of  condition  upon  which  it  again  draws  an 
arbitrary  conclusion.  Alaska  Airlines  has  ac- 
tually ceased  service  to  Southeast  Alaskan 
communities  off-line  from  Ketchikan,  Wran- 
gell,  Petersburg,  Juneau  and  yet  continues 
service  to  a  resort  which  it  owns  or  did  own 
and  may  yet  have  a  financial  interest  In.  (ie: 
Bell  Island).  These  off-line  communities  are 
now  believed  to  be  contracted  out  to  air  taxi 
operators.  The  CAB  In  paragraph  No.  3  of 
Mr.  Willis's  ad  castigates  Western  Airlines  for 
not  proposing  routing  solutions  thought  up 
by  the  CAB,  in  Its  deliberations,  yet  refuses 
to  consider  or  Is  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
Alaska  Airlines  Is  contracting  out  portions  of 
its  routes  It  chooses  not  to  serve.  This  is  not, 
re-peat  not,  the  high  level  of  service  to  which 
the  CAB  alludes  In  behalf  of  Alaska  Airlines. 
I  do  not  derrogate  air  taxi  operators  but 
turning  air  routes  over  lo  air  taxi  operators 
most  definitely  downgrades  service  to  these 
areas  in  which  Alaska  Airlines  is  stated  by 
the  CAB  as  being  so  capable  of  doing  other- 
wise. If  the  CAB  does  not  agree  that  this  ac- 
tion represents  downgrading  of  service  than 
Its  action  toward  Western  Airlines  Is  unques- 
tionably culpable.  In  the  face  of  all  this.  It 
Is  incredible  that  the  CAB  would  actually  go 
on  record  with  a  decision  so  underserved  to 
each  of  two  parties  to  an  action  before  it. 

If  you  have  ever  had  to  get  up  at  3  AM  on 
a  cold  winter  morning  in  Anchorage  to  be 
able  to  catch  the  4  AM  limousine  service  to 
the  Anchorage  International  Airport  In  or- 
der to  board  the  so-called  "Red-Eye  Special", 
an  Alaska  Airlines  Boeing  272  Jet  filght  de- 
parting at  5  AM  via  Cordova  and  Yakutat  to 
Juneau  from  which  station  Western  Airlines 
services  may  be  engaged  onward  South  to 
Annette  and  Seattle  or  continuing  service 
via  Alaska  Airlines  may  be  used  onward  to 
Sitka  and  Seattle,  you  can  readily  appreciate 
the  level  of  service  to  the  passengers  origi- 
nating on  Alaska  Airlines  as  compared  to 
those  originating  on  Western  Airlines.  Alaska 
Airlines  has  to  observe  those  hectic  hours  of 
flying  in  order  to  get  that  one  particular  Jet 
airplane  back  up  the  line  to  meet  northbound 
commitments.  On  some  occasions  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  Alaska  Airlines  has  simply  run 
out  of  steam.  Unmarked  aircraft  have  had 
to  supplement  regular  schedules  that  Alaska 
Airlines  company  aircraft  could  not  meet. 
This  tells  me  that  Alaska  Airlines  Is  under- 
equipped.  They  do  not  have  enough  equip- 
ment to  fly  their  present  regular  schedules. 
I  am  not  aware  that  Western  Airlines  ex- 
periences such  problems. 

One  further  reference  to  the  full  page  ad 
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in  the  Ketchikan  Dally  News  by  AlEiska  Air- 
lines: Close  examination  and  response  to  this 
misleading  ad  about  the  CAB  ruling  state- 
ments laid  on  by  Mr.  WUlls'  organization 
will  And  that  In  taking  paragraphs  from  the 
CAB  ruling  out  of  context  and  grouping  them 
together  as  he  has  done  without  tear  (pro- 
nounced tare)  marking  being  Indicated  can 
be  cruelly  deceiving  in  the  manner  in  which 
a  lay  person  will  read  and  infer  meanings 
which  if  other  material  issues  were  examined 
simultaneously  might  well  cause  quite  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  CAB  has  ar- 
ranged by  power  of  Its  edict  a  very  repug- 
nant decision.  It  is  a  totally  undeserved  de- 
cision to  each  of  the  three  parties  affected 
by  It:  Western  Airlines.  Alaska  Airlines,  and 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  Routing 
solutions  which  will  aid  Alaska  Airlines 
through  broadened  route  authority,  which 
will  retain  Western  Airlines,  and  which  will 
improve  air  service  to  all  Alaskans  are  nu- 
merous. They  are  as  readily  available  to  the 
CAB  as  to  anyone  and  perhaps  even  more  so. 
Yet  in  the  contention  of  the  CAB  they  reach 
a  solution  in  which  Justification  to  no  one 
can  he  found  If  facts  and  good  business  prac- 
tices are  to  be  given  credence.  It  appears  to 
me  that  intervention  of  higher  authority 
than  the  CAB  is  needed  to  correct  an  in- 
equity of  such  magnitude  and  proportions 
that  it  dare  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
unchallenged. 


HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 


ir;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately upon  being  sworn  in  Congress,  I 
was  aware  that  among  our  greatest  needs 
in  the  north  was  improved  and  expanded 
hospital  facilities  to  serve  our  people.  I 
was  aware  that  this  could  not  be  done 
with  local  fimds  alone.  The  need  for  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  field  of  medical  facilities 
was  obvious. 

In  each  session  of  Congress,  I  have 
worked  for  and  voted  for  programs  such 
as  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act,  public  works  programs,  and 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Commission  to  make 
more  Federal  money  available  to  help 
local  communities  improve  and  build  bet- 
ter hospital  facilities. 

In  many  instances,  these  hospitals 
started  with  my  appearance  before  the 
citizens  of  a  community  pointing  out  how 
they  can  organize  the  proper  unit  to 
make  application  for  these  Federal  aids. 
In  several  instances,  I  was  the  first  per- 
sonal contributor  in  the  local  fund  rais- 
ing drive  to  get  the  local  shares  solicited 
to  match  the  Federal  doUars  that  were 
needed.  In  many  instances.  I  helped  pre- 
pare the  application  and  guided  the  pro- 
per offlcisds  and  followed  the  applications 
through  the  various  tigencies;  and  when- 
ever there  was  a  problem,  I  helped  over- 
come that  problem  with  the  Federal 
agencies  involved.  As  a  result,  northern 
Wisconsin  during  my  term  in  office  has 
more  than  2,000  new  hospital  beds  as  a 
result  of  my  help  through  these  Federal 
aid  programs.  Per  capita  of  population, 
northern   Wisconsin   has   gotten   more 
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Federal  dollars  than  any  other  congres- 
siontil  district  in  the  State  under  these 
programs  for  hospital  and  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

The  following  table  gives  a  breakdown 
by  city: 
Tenth  District  Federal  money  for  hospitals 

and    medical    facilities    for   approximately 

2.000  beds — Jan.  1,  1943,  through  Dec.  31, 

1971,  the  O'Konski  years 

Amery    W58.  772 

Ashland    2,692,500 

Eagle    River 160,879 

Eau  Claire 4,307,967 

Grantsburg 408.  019 

Hayward  657.823 

Ladyamlth 574.  891 

Medford    719,854 

Menomonle    741,583 

Mercer 30.000 

New  Richmond 946.406 

Osceola 1,074,191 

Park   Falls. 393,143 

Rhlnelander ,..  572,209 

Rice  Lake $263,449 

Saint  Croix  Palls 785.  969 

Spooner 800.  000 

Stanley    763,742 

Tomahawk   931.300 

Woodr\iff 216.103 

Total    17.398.000 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DEFENDS  AMERI- 
CAN RIGHTS  AGAINST  DICTA- 
TORIAL HUD  DEMANDS 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  13,  1971.  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  great  State  of  California 
adopted  a  resolution  caUing  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  HDD  policies 
and  practices  relating  to  local  building 
and  related  codes.  The  resolution  made  a 
reference  to  my  own  efforts  to  arouse 
public  indignation  over  the  unjustified 
and  dictatorial  practices  of  that  agency. 
I  am  indeed  gratified  by  this  reference. 

I  am  further  informed  that  on  the 
same  day  the  same  board  of  supervisors 
voted  to  reject  HUD  demands  made  upon 
San  Francisco,  thereby  jeopardizing — in 
the  view  of  Secretary  Romney — the  right 
of  that  city  to  receive  some  $38  million 
in  Federal  loans  and  grants.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  the  people  of  that  city  that 
they  should  be  so  mishandled  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
would  have  no  money  to  loan  or  grant  to 
anybody  unless  it  were  provided  by  tax- 
pajlng  citizens  of  all  the  States,  includ- 
ing my  own  Louisiana.  At  the  same  time. 
I  stand  in  admiration  at  the  action  of  the 
San  Francisco  supervisors  and  their  con- 
stituents who  support  them  in  this  action. 
There  is  at  least  one  great  city  in  this 
country  that  Is  not  for  sale  to  HUD.  The 
resolution  follows : 

Resolution  Calling  Upon  California's  Con- 
gressional Delegation  To  Investigate  the 
DEPAKTurNT  OP  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  its  Practice  of  Porcinc 
Local  Oovxsnmsnts  To  Accept  National 
Building  Codes  as  a  Condition  por  Ap- 
proval OP  HXJD  Funding 

(A  resolution  of  the  board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
State  of  California) 
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Whereas,  The  programs  of  renewal  and  code 
enforcement  are  providing  assistance  to 
homeowners  In  bringing  their  buildings  up 
to  safe,  sanitary  standards  and  Improving  the 
neighborhoods  as  well  as  providing  for  com- 
mercial growth:  and 

Whereas,  These  programs  rely  in  consider- 
able degree  upon  funds  from  the  Federal 
government  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) ; 
and 

Whereas.  HUD  has  advised  the  Cltv  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  that  future  fund- 
ing of  on-going  programs  and  approval  of 
new  programs  will  require  meeting  of  spe- 
cific code  requirements  by  inclusion  into  the 
Plumbing  and  Electrical  Codes  of  San  Fran- 
cisco standards  comparable  to  the  model 
codes  relative  to  plastic  piping  and  non-me- 
tallic sheathed  cable  respectively;   and 

Whereas,  TTiis  action  by  HUD  Is  not  only 
being  directed  at  San  Francisco  but  also  to 
cities  and  counties  throughout  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas.  The.=;e  requirements  of  HUD  are 
not  sp>eciflcally  embodied  In  any  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  are  solely  provisions  generated  by  the 
administrative  staff  of  HUD  in  Washington, 
DC  :  and 

Whereas.  This  method  of  forcing  local  gov- 
ernments to  accept  use  of  materials  that  have 
serious  technical  problems  and  lack  per- 
formance data  is  coercive  and  dictatorial 
since  it  forces  their  acceptance  on  penalty 
of  losing  essentially  needed  federal  funds  and 
can  be  a  precedent  to  further  arbitrary 
edicts  for  other  materials  in  the  future;  and 

Whereas.  The  Congress,  through  Congress- 
man Waggonner,  Hebert  and  Dlngell.  has  rec- 
ognl2jed  this  arbitrary  and  coercive  activity 
by  HUD  but  has  not  yet  moved  to  curb  such 
actions;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re.solved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  hereby 
memoralizes  the  Congressional  representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  California  to  Immedi- 
ately request  hearings  in  both  House  and 
Senate  Into  those  activities  of  HUD  which 
force  National  Code  requirements  upon  local 
governments  as  a  condition  for  approval  of 
HUD  funding:   and  be  It 

Further  resolved.  That  the  Congressional 
Intent  of  tlie  present  legislation  be  made 
more  clear  or  new  legislation  developed  to 
prevent  HUD  from  acting  in  a  coercive  man- 
ner against  local  governments;  and  be  It 

F^arther  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors 
as  well  as  to  the  mayors  of  Los  Angeles.  New 
York.  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  urging  them  to 
join  in  this  reqviest  to  the  Congress,  and  be 
It 

Further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  congressional  members 
from  California  and  to  Congressmen  Wag- 
gonner,  Hubert  and  Dlngell  who  have  pre- 
viously expressed  concern  over  these  actions 
by  HUD 

Appro',  cd  December  13.  1971. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
portion  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  been  largely  ignored.  Considerable 
time  and  money  have  gone  into  American 
pacification  and  community  development 
programs.  This  Is  reason  enough  to 
examine  them  closelv. 
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Mr.  Dermis  A.  RondinelU.  assistant 
professor  of  urban  affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  has  written 
a  balanced  and  penetrating  t>aper  on  this 
aspect  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Examining  the  American  community  de- 
velopment projects  in  Vietnam  from  19«8 
to  mid-1971.  Mr.  RondinelU  discusses  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  program,  the 
problems  of  policy  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation, and  finally  offers  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  program.  His  paper  follows: 

CoMMUNrTY  Development  and  American 

Pacification  Policy  in  Vittnam 

(By  Dennis  A,  RondlneUl) 

The  violence  and  destruction  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  relegated  American  pacification 
and  development  policy  in  that  country  to 
the  periphery  of  public  attention.  Ab  a  reeult 
an  extensive  and  costly  set  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  and  th« 
Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Development  Sup. 
port  (CORD6)  agency  have  escaped  cloie 
public  evaluation.  The  programs  are  worthy 
of  scrutiny  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Plret, 
the  United  States  government  has  spent  mon 
on  development  in  Vietnam  during  the  past 
ten  years  than  In  any  other  single  country 
receiving  foreign  aid.  The  scope  and  Intensity 
of  efforts  to  promote  political  sUblllty,  social 
change,  modernization  and  economic  growth 
In  Vietnam  under  pressures  of  time  and  do- 
mestic political  adversity  are  unparalleled  In 
the  history  of  American  foreign  asslstanca 
policy.  In  addition,  the  efforts  were  made  un- 
der conditions  of  military  Insurgency  that 
may  well  characterize  the  situation  In  whldi 
American  aid  programs  will  operate  in  an  In- 
creasing number  of  developing  countries  In 
the  future.  "The  experience  (in  Vietnam] 
offers  many  lessons  for  application  In  other 
situations  of  equal  long-term  Impor- 
tance .  .  .,"  claims  former  CORDS  director. 
William  E.  Colby.  "These  lessons  may  b«v« 
been  learned  In  the  context  of  a  war  for  a  na- 
tion's survival  In  Vietnam,  but  the  tech- 
niques and  procedures  developed  are  In  many 
resp>ects  equally  applicable  to  the  problems 
of  other  developing  nations."  ' 

Finally,  experimental  development  activi- 
ties in  Vietnam  may  provide  an  acid  test  of 
the  feasibility  of  emerging  theories  of  Amer- 
ican development  assistance.  An  assumption 
underlying  the  Nixon  Doctrine  la  that  Ameri- 
can aid  can  guide  the  developing  nations  to 
a  level  of  political  stability,  economic  self- 
sulHciency  and  military  strength  whereby 
they  can  defend  themselves  from  external 
aggression  and  Internal  Insurgency  without 
massive  American  military  intervention.  Con- 
gress, moreover,  has  tasked  USAID  Missions 
with  promoting  basic  democracy  among  aid 
recipients.  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  requires  AID  to  place  emphasis  "on  as- 
suring maximum  participation  In  the  task  of 
economic  development  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  developing  countries,  through  the 
encouragement  of  democratic  local  govern- 
mental institutions" 

In  light  of  the  Vietnam  experience  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  these  Ad- 
ministration assumptions  and  Congressional 
mandates  are  realistic  foundations  upon 
which  to  base  foreign  assistance  policy,  Ttils 
paper  will  examine  the  experiments  In  com- 
munity development,  one  part  of  the  overall 
Pacification  Program  In  Vietnam,  from  the 
period  1968  to  mld-19Tl.  Its  purpose  Is  to  de- 
scribe the  theoretical  framework — goals  and 
objectives — within  which  the  program  was 
conceived,  to  discuss  the  problems  of  policy 
formulation  and  Implementation,  and  to 
evaluate  the  program  In  terms  of  both  tradi- 
tional   community    development    goals   sad 


'  William  E  Colby.  "Title  IX  and  Vietnam." 
paper  prepared  for  delivery.  USAID  Title  DC 
Conference.  April  19.  1971.  Saigon,  Vietnam, 
mimeographed,  page  1. 
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the  broader  alms  of  American  counterlnsur- 
genoy  policy. 

THE    THEORETICAL    FRAMEWORK 

Community  development  programs  in  Viet- 
nam were  designed  as  pacification  tools  to 
unite  the  people  In  a  partnership  with  the 
government  to  raise  political,  social  and  eco- 
liomic  standards  of  the  nation,  thereby 
strengthening  national  security  and  increas- 
ing political  stability.  Underlying  this  sweep- 
ing objective  was  the  assumption  that  the 
nature  of  counterinsurgency  required  a  "bot- 
tom-up" approach  to  mobilizing  political 
support  for  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
(GVN).  Loyalty  to  the  government,  it  was 
thought,  could  be  gained  by  stimulating  tlie 
feeling  of  popular  participation  In  local  deci- 
sion-making and  by  strengthening  village 
and  province  governments  as  effective  chan- 
nels of  political  and  administrative  activity. 
Indeed,  government  strategy  was  molded  by 
insurgent  tactics.  "The  Communist  concept 
of  the  'People's  War'  In  simplest  terms  rep- 
resented a  conviction  by  the  Communists 
that  they  could  seize  control  of  the  popula- 
tion and  pull  It  out  from  under  an  opposing 
government  structure."  notes  Ambassador 
Colby.  "The  GVN's  'Accelerated  Pacification 
Campaign'  of  late  1968  was  designed  to  re- 
establish the  government's  authority  and 
presence  in  much  of  the  countryside  from 
which  It  had  been  driven."  • 

Community  development  programs  were 
aimed  at  two  political  units:  villages  and 
provinces.  Village  Self -Development  (VSD) 
is  a  program  of  loans  and  grants  to  generate 
sufficient  local  resourcee  to  Implement  sm&ll 
public-use  and  Income-producing  projects 
on  a  self-help  basis.  Province  Development 
Funds  consist  of  the  National  Fund  for 
Local  Development  under  the  management 
of  the  Central  Pacification  and  Development 
Council,  and  the  Province  Development  F\ind 
under  the  direct  control  of  elected  province 
and  municipal  councils.  These  Funds  make 
available  to  the  Saigon  Capital,  provinces  and 
autonomous  cities  a  portion  of  the  national 
budget  for  public  works  and  infrastructure 
development.  In  addition,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  coordinate  both  programs  with 
national  development  planning  through 
formation  of  Province  Priority  Lists  (PPLs), 
the  Vietnamese  version  of  the  planning-pro- 
grammlng- budgeting  system. 

Although  they  use  economic  Instruments, 
the  actual  objectives  of  community  develop- 
ment efforts  in  Vietnam  are  decidedly  non- 
economic.  The  programs  have  five  major 
goals: 

1.  Political  Development: 

Community  development  projects  were  In- 
tended by  American  and  Vietnamese  pro- 
gram designers  to  be  means  to  an  end 
rather  than  ends  In  themseU'ee.  WhUe  rea- 
sonable attention  Is  pxald  to  economic  feasi- 
bility. CORDS  advisers  and  Saigon  officials 
are  concerned  prlmarUy  with  the  program's 
political  Impact.  VSD  attempts  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  government  aid  to  the  people 
where  they  live— In  the  vUlages  and  ham- 
lets. While  larger  projects  may  contribute  to 
national  long-range  development,  Ameri- 
can advisers  argue  that  more  immediate 
political  support  can  be  gained  only  by 
demonstrating  the  central  government's  con- 
cern with  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  the 
local  level.  The  political  impact  of  large 
national  economic  development  projects— 
dams,  highways,  power  generating  plants- 
often  is  not  felt  In  the  vlUage,  for  many 
rural  Vietnamese  never  travel  more  than  20 
Kilometers  from  their  birth  places. 

USD  was  designed  to  cultivate  and  rein- 
force processes  of  local  decisionmaking.  Peo- 
ple are  required  to  work  together  In  groups 
larger  than  the  family  unit.  Although  group 
interaction  Is  difficult  to  achieve  because  of 
the    strong-family     oriented     structure     of 

'  Ibid  ,  pp.  2  and  4. 
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Vietnamese  society,  counterlnstirgency  doc- 
trine encourages  bro&rd  social  Interaction  to 
develop  a  sense  of  "community  spirit."  VSD 
Is  aimed  at  creating  channels  of  cooperation 
between  popular  groups  and  local  govern- 
ment officials.  Province  Development  Funds 
and  PPLs  assist  the  provinces  on  a  broader 
scale  to  create  the  Infrastructure  necessary 
for  political  unification  and  stability.  Con- 
struction £Lnd  repair  of  key  roads  and  bridges 
and  extension  of  basic  public  services  re- 
ceive high  priority  from  the  National  Fund 
for  Local  Development  in  order  to  improve 
regional  security,  facilitate  the  extension  of 
OVN  provincial  and  local  administration  and 
expand  commerce  between  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

2.  Local  Development  Through  Self-Help: 
USAID  and  CORDS  officials  Insisted  from 

the  outset  that  local  citizens  and  officials  take 
the  initiative  in  analyzing  their  own  prob- 
lems, searching  for  possible  solutions  and 
choosing  projects.  VSD  emphasizes  the  con- 
cept of  self-help:  villages  are  required  to 
contribtite  money,  materials  and  labor  for 
the  implementation  of  projects.  Once  proj- 
ects are  approved,  local  groups  themselves 
are  responsible  for  completion. 

3.  Government  Aid  as  a  "Pump-Priming" 
Device  to   Encourage  Local   Self -Sufficiency: 

OVN  economic  aid  Is  intended  as  an  Incen- 
tive for  villages  to  raise  local  resources  ade- 
quate to  make  the  program  self-sufficient  In 
the  long  run.  The  motivation  fc*  this  objec- 
tive was  not  simply  economic,  although  it 
Is  evident  from  the  vast  amount  of  American 
Aid  Chapter  funds  invested  In  VSD  since 
1968  that  the  central  government  could  not 
continue  providing  assistance  at  the  same 
scale  and  magnitude  from  Its  own  Income. 
American  plans  for  reducing  foreign  aid  to 
community  development  programs  and 
President  Thieu's  refused  to  raise  taxes  prior 
to  the  October  1971  election  left  local  re- 
sources as  the  only  alternative.  Other  polit- 
ical factors  also  Influenced  the  decision  to 
transform  the  program  from  a  predominant- 
ly central  government  function  to  a  pri- 
marily local  one.  Only  by  requiring  a  heavy 
Input  of  local  contrlbutlor.fi,  American  plan- 
ners reasoned,  would  villagers  develop  the 
commitment  to  defend  the  projects  from  In- 
surgent harassment  and  destruction.  The  vil- 
lages are  delegated  authority  to  decide  how 
much  of  their  basic  grant »  will  be  used  for 
public  faculty  projects  benefitting  the  whole 
community  and  how  much  will  be  reserved 
for  Income-producing  project  loans  earning 
a  profit  for  sponsoring  gToup>s.  Depending  on 
the  village  budget  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram, supplementary  grants  are  available 
from  the  Ministry  of  RursJ  Deveiopment 
(MORD)  for  public-use  projects  and  from 
the  Agricultural  Development  Bank  (ADB) 
for  credit.  Villages  wlU  be  assisted  In  estab- 
lishing credit  unions  and  local  banks  with 
the  capital  accumulating  In  their  ADB  ac- 
counts to  finance  all  local  development  proj- 
ects before  American  funding  of  VSD  termi- 
nates In  1974. 

4.  Popular  Participation  Through  Group 
Activity: 

Involvement  of  people  in  groups  support- 
ing existing  political  Inctltutlons  Is  a  funda- 
mental tactic  of  counterinsurgency.  The  ve- 
hicles of  cooperative  Interaction  In  Viet- 
namese village  development  are  the  Peo- 
ple's Common  Activity  Groups  (PCAG).  as- 
sociations of  hamlet  and  village  residents 
who  share  a  common  perception  of  their 
problems  or  who  desire  to  pursue  a  similar 
type  of  development  project.  PCAGs  are  or- 
ganized formally  within  each  village  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  receiving  GVN  financial  assist- 
ance. They  are  required  to  formulate  Internal 
regulations  delineating  membership,  desig- 
nating a  PCAO  leader,  specifying  dlstrlbu- 

'  Each  village  receives  a  minimum  grant 
of  400.000  plasters  plus  50.000  plasters  for 
each  additional  500  people  in  villages  with 
a  peculation  of  more  than  2,500. 
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tion  of  the  workload  for  completing  and 
maintaining  projects  and  determining  how 
the  benefits  or  profits  will  be  shared. 
Through  the  PCAO  local  residents  meet  to- 
gether to  choose  projects  and  transmit  their 
selections  to  village  official  for  consideration 
and  approval.  Official  guidelines  require  an 
annual  village  General  Assembly  meet'.ng  at 
which  all  PCAO  representatives  as  well  as 
other  Interested  residents  meet  with  village 
leaders  to  vote  on  project  priorities  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  village  council  on 
the  allocation  of  VSD  funds.'  Similar  provi- 
sions are  made  for  selecting  province  devel- 
opment projects  through  plenary  sessions 
of  Province  and  Municipal  Councils. 

5.  Strengthening  Local  Government  As  A 
Channel  of  Community  Action : 

A  final  goal  of  community  development 
is  to  Increase  the  responsibility  and  capa- 
bility of  village  officials  to  respond  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  their  constituents.  Vil- 
lage chiefs,  hamlet  leaders  and  village  coun- 
cil chairmen  have  primary  responsibility  for 
disseminating  information  about  and  en- 
couraging participation  in  VSD.  assisting  in 
the  organization  of  PCAGs  and  conducting 
the  Village  Assembly.  Broad  authority  is  del- 
egated to  a  Village  Credit  Committee  for 
administration  of  the  1971  VSD  Credit  pro- 
gram. Composed  of  three  village  officials  and 
four  citizens,  the  committee  assists  borrow- 
ers complete  loan  applications,  performs 
initial  credit  Investigations,  transmits  ap- 
proved applications  to  the  ADB  for  final  con- 
currence and  collections  loans  when  repay- 
ment Is  due. 

POLICY    IMPLEMENTA'nON 

While  the  theoretical  framework  for  com- 
munity development  In  Vietnam  Is  clear. 
Implementation  has  encountered  a  myriad 
of  obstacles.  A  substantial  period  of  trial  and 
error  has  been  marked  by  continual  altera- 
tions In  the  content  and  pace  of  the  program. 
Obstacles  often  dictated  the  path  of  modi- 
fication. TTie  theoretical  framework.  It  quick- 
ly became  obvious,  was  laden  with  Western 
political  and  cultural  values.  Decentraliza- 
tion, deference  to  popular  opinion,  true  fis- 
cal and  administrative  autonomy  for  village 
governments,  cooperation  among  popular 
groups  and  freedom  of  political  Interaction 
were  radical  cultural  changes  for  a  tradition- 
ally centralized.  Mandarin,  famlly-orlented 
society  only  recently  freed  from  colonial  rule. 
A  description  of  the  evolution  of  oommurUty 
development  plans  provides  Insight  Into  the 
problems  of  policy  Implementation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Prior  to  1968  all  development  activities  in 
support  of  pacification  were  Included  In  a 
multi-faceted,  loosely  defined  program  of 
"Revolutionary  Development."  All  local  de- 
velopment projects  were  implemented  In  tar- 
get hamlets  by  provincial  authorities  or  by 
contractors  under  their  supervision.  A  for- 
mula established  by  the  Ministry  of  Revolu- 
tionary Development  specified  the  number 
and  type  of  projects  to  be  completed  In  each 
hamlet.  While  the  Intention  of  the  quota 
was  to  promote  widespread  participation, 
subsequent  evaluation  revealed  that  In 
reality  results  were  being  measured  only  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  projects  constructed. 
The  quota  system  placed  strong  pressures  on 
province  officials  simply  to  complete  the  req- 
uisite number  of  projects  regardless  of  qual- 
ity; paternalistic  selection  and  centralized 
management  led  to  a  disregard  for  the  de- 
sires of  local  residents.  In  the  minds  of  many 
rural  villagers  the  local  development  pro- 
gram was  tinged  with  forced  labor  condi- 
tions reminiscent  of  the  Diem  Regime's 
Agrovllle  policy  and  the  subsequent  ill-fated 
Strategic  Hamlet  scheme.  Consequently  the 
rural  population  was  psychologically  unaf- 


«  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Ministry  of  Rural 
Development,  The  Village  Self -Development 
Program  in  1971,  Memorandum  No.  341- 
PTNT/41,  Saigon,  1971. 
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fected.  If  not  openly  aggravated,  by  the  gov- 
ernment's development  program. 

The  1968  Tet  offensive  made  It  apparent  to 
GVN  officials  and  American  advUera  alike 
that  the  community  development  aq>«ct  of 
the  pacification  program  was  Ineffective.  A 
complete  reappraisal  shifted  emphasis  away 
from  central  governmem  management  to- 
ward active  voluntary  participation  and  con- 
tribution by  village  residents.  Revolutionary 
Development  was  reorganized  into  two  basic 
components:  Village  Self-Development  and 
Province,  Municipal    Development. 

By  late  1968  VSD  became  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
would  seek  to  expand  the  authority  and 
autonomy  of  village  government.  Initial 
progress  was  slow:  village,  district  and  prov- 
ince officials  bad  to  be  trained,  Infornui- 
tlon  disseminated,  groups  formed  to  select 
and  sponsor  projects,  applications  for  grants 
processed.  Decentralization  required  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  the  entire  adminis- 
trative system  of  local  government.  Actueil 
project  Implementation  was  delayed  by  a 
series  of  unanticipated  problems. 

Initial  delay  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  sup- 
port for  local  projects  from  national  and 
provincial  Teciinlcal  Servicee,  and  by  a  net- 
work of  bureaucrats  unconvinced  that  de- 
centralization was  truly  the  policy  of  the 
national  government.  Continued  prodding  by 
MORD  and  American  advisers  to  some  extent 
overcame  the  procrastination  of  technical 
agencies  as  the  program  matured.  But  tech- 
nical delays  were  only  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  latent  political  opposition.  District 
and  Province  Chiefs  in  some  areas  delayed  the 
transmltul  of  funds  to  the  villages  and 
PCAGs.  Ignored  information  dissemination 
and  training  requirements,  and  procrasti- 
nated on  project  approval.  In  other  areas. 
Province  Chiefs  openly  opposed  the  program, 
convinced  that  it  would  reduce  their  control 
over  funds  and  weaken  their  authority  over 
project  approval.  The  fact  that  by  1968  nearly 
all  province  and  district  chiefs  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  Vietnamese  army  diluted 
the  attention  given  to  community  develop- 
ment. Most  of  the  local  officials,  career  mUl- 
tary  men.  showed  little  Interest  In  routine 
administrative  activities,  especially  those  of 
a  strictly  clvUlan  nature.  The  management  of 
VSD  and  other  p«kclflcation  programs,  there- 
fore, often  was  delegated  to  lower  ranking 
clvu  servants.  Junior  officers  and  func- 
tionaries. whUe  the  mUiUry  governors  con- 
centrated on  cojinterinsurgency  operations. 

Even  more  serious  delays  resulted  from  the 
ingrained  distrust  of  the  central  government 
by  the  rural  population.  Remnants  of  the 
Diem  Regime's  repression  of  vuiage  govern- 
ment authority  and  the  studied  disregard  for 
local  problems  displayed  by  its  military  suc- 
cessors reduced  the  credlbUlty  of  the  GVN 
to  Its  nadir.  By  late  1968  the  situation 
reached  the  point  where  rural  Vietnamese 
displayed  more  faith  in  USAID  administered 
programs  than  those  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  initial  reaction  to  the  village  de- 
velopment  program  in  one  province  was  re- 
ported by  two  Vietnamese  field  evaiuators- 

"Shortly  after  the  initiation  of  the  program 
in  the  16  hamlets  of  Than  Cuu  Nghla  Vlnh 
Kim  and  Xuan  Dong  VUlages  considerable  in- 
terest In  the  program  was  generated  In  near- 
by hamlets  .  .  .  (Two  hamlet  chiefs)  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  having  the  problems 
started  in  their  respective  areas.  It  had  been 
their  opinion  that  the  program  was  dlrecUy 
sponsored  by  USAID  and  would  be  a  great 
help  In  their  villages  and  hamlets.  The  Initial 
Interest  U  lagging  significantly  now.  how- 
ever, as  both  men  claim  that  no  concrete 
work  has  been  Mtabllshed  or  accomplished  in 
any  of  tb«M  hamlets  piirtlclpaUng  in  the  pro- 
gramto  date.  Even  Mr.  Pbam  Van  Ngal.  the 
newsman  who  had  been  working  in  the  in- 
secure hamlets  of  Vlnh  trim  VUlage,  has  lost 
considerable  confidence  In  the  program,  par- 
ticularly since   he   has   found   out   that   all 
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projects  proposed  In  the  program  are  sup- 
posed to  be  solved  (sic)   by  the  GVN."' 

At  an  assembly  in  another  village,  the  evai- 
uators reported  that  "when  the  people  found 
out  that  all  their  proposals  brought  up  in  the 
meeting  would  be  solved  (sic)  by  technical 
services  of  the  GVN,  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
people  who  previously  participated  left." » 

In  addition,  Vietnamese  customs  and  tradi- 
tions militated  against  many  program  regula- 
tions designed  to  elicit  popular  participation 
and  democratic  decision-making.  Village  of- 
ficials balked  at  the  requirement  that  they 
canvass  each  family  to  determine  Its  desires 
and  aspirations,  claiming  that  they  already 
knew  their  constituents"  needs.  Decisions 
concerning  the  future  of  the  village  were 
traditionally  the  prerogative  of  the  elders 
and  notables.  In  some  cases  village  lead- 
ers simply  submitted  false  reports  and  chose 
the  projects  themselves.  Formation  of  PCAGs 
progressed  haltingly  in  many  villages  and  not 
at  all  in  others.  One  village  councilman  ex- 
plained to  a  USAID  official: 

"The  villagers  here  do  not  understand  eco- 
nomic groups  and  cooperatives.  The  spirit 
here  is  family  oriented,  not  group  oriented. 
Therefore,  the  VSD  program  disrupts  the 
community  by  bringing  on  Inter-famlly  bick- 
ering. The  results  are  not  very  good."  • 

The  state  of  security  In  most  of  Vietnam  in 
late  1968  and  early  1969  did  nothing  to  add 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  village  officials  for  orga- 
nizing the  people  In  support  of  a  develop- 
ment program  closely  identified  with  the  cen- 
tral government.  The  Vletcong  infrastructure 
existed  In  nearly  every  village.  Kidnapping, 
torture  and  assassination  of  active  village 
and  hamlet  chiefs  discouraged  them  from 
demonstrating  excessive  leadership  in  pac- 
ification. VSD  projects  as  well  as  village  and 
hamlet  offices  were  burned  or  bombed  In  less 
secure  provinces. 

Prom  the  outset  the  program  was  plagued 
by  corruption.  Diversion  of  VSD  funds  was 
widespread;  the  techniques  ranging  from 
outright  embezzlement  to  favoritism  In  the 
approval  of  projects.  Experience  with  VSD 
highlighted  the  difference  between  A-slan 
concepts  of  morality  and  American  notions. 
Vietnamese  ethics,  being  primarily  family- 
oriented,  did  not  define  as  corrupt  many 
activities  considered  abusive  by  Americans. 
Most  Vietnamese  do  not  consider  It  a  crime 
to  divert  funds  from  government  sponsored 
programs  If  those  funds  wlU  better  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  their  own  families.  This 
attitude  is  prevalent  especially  among  civil 
servants  and  military  officers  who  are  paid 
wages  Insufficient  to  maintain  a  respectable 
standard  of  living  within  the  community. 
Moreover,  the  tradition  of  the  "oriental 
squeeze,"  diversion  of  from  five  to  ten  per- 
cent of  project  funds  as  a  charge  for  man- 
agerial services  Is  legitimate  in  the  minds  of 
many  officials.  The  only  sanction  is  the  "loss 
of  face"  in  being  caught.  With  the  delega- 
tion of  VSD  management  to  lower-ranking 
military  officers  and  the  necessity  of  kicking 
back  a  portion  of  the  diverted  funds  to  prov- 
ince and  Ministry  officials,  the  leakage  in 
1969  and  1970  was  estimated  to  have  reached 
25  to  30  percent  of  project  costs. 

Outright  embezzlement,  while  a  problem 
in  some  villages,  accounted  for  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  misused  funds.  More 
common  was  diversion  of  building  mate- 
rials— reinforcing  bars,  cement  and  roofing 
sheets — supplied  from  American  foreign  aid 

«  Do  Minh  Nhat  and  Bui  Van  Sau,  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Village  Development  fTogram  in 
mnh.  Tuong  Prorince,  unpublished  report, 
MACCORD8-EVAL,  10  December  1968.  mim- 
eographed, p.  6. 

'•Ibid.,  p  9 

•  Quoted  In  Marcus  Ingle,  Current  Village 
Administration.  1970  Saigon:  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development.  1970. 
p  59. 
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to  construct  VSD  and  refugee  relocation  proj- 
ects. The  situation  became  so  serious  that 
in  1970  the  United  States  terminated  the 
supply  of  construction  material  for  VSD. 

In  other  areas,  notably  In  Montegnard  vil- 
lages of  the  Central  Highlands.  Vietnamese 
district  and  province  officials  controlled  the 
selection  of  projects  and  distribution  of 
funds,  claiming  that  the  Montegnards  were 
too  primitive  and  ignorant  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  Few  Montegnard  villages  ever 
received  the  full  amount  of  money  approved 
for  their  projects.  The  difference  between  the 
government  grant  and  the  actual  cost  of  proj- 
ects usually  was  siphoned  off  at  the  district 
level.  Abuse  was  prevalent  in  animal -raising 
projects  where  district  chiefs  acted  as  mid- 
dlemen, purchasing  animals  for  the  village  at 
exorbitant  prices.  Contracting,  although  ex- 
plicitly forbidden  by  the  Ministry  of  Rural 
Development  because  of  adverse  experience 
with  the  practice  prior  to  1968,  was  nonethe- 
less rampant.  Inflated  costs,  faulty  construc- 
tion, favoritism  and  kickbacks  were  all  asso- 
ciated with  bidding  and  contracting  proce- 
dures. Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  subtle 
form  of  abuse,  was  the  approval  by  village 
officials  of  VSD  projects  submitted  by  PCAG's 
composed  of  their  relatives  and  close  friends. 
Some  village  chiefs  submitted  PCAG  lists 
containing  the  names  of  the  deceased  or  of 
unsuspecting  villagers  who  had  never  actually 
joined  a  group.  Proceeds  from  projecu  spon- 
sored by  "ghost  PCAGs  "  usually  went  to  a 
single  Individual,  either  a  village  leader  or  a 
close  crony  who  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  approving  official. 

Although  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment maintained  a  relatively  competent  In- 
spection force.  It  lacked  the  authority  either 
to  prosecute  allegedly  corrupt  officials  or  to 
have  them  removed  from  office.  MORD  could 
simply  request  that  the  Province  Chief  Uke 
corrective  action.  The  Central  Pacification 
and  Development  Council  in  Saigon,  which 
does  have  the  power  to  remove  and  punish 
corrupt  or  Incompetent  officials,  never  rigor- 
ously pttrsued  instances  of  VSD  fund  diver- 
sion American  advisers,  many  of  whom  ac- 
cepted graft  as  a  part  of  the  Vietnamese  cul- 
ture, claimed  that  pressure  could  not  be 
brought  at  the  highest  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment levels  because  the  question  of  corrup- 
tion was.  politically  and  diplomatically,  ""too 
touchy." 

By  late  1969.  despite  the  Initial  period  of 
trial  and  error,  the  program  gained  momen- 
tum. In  September,  2,115  villages  were  par- 
ticipating actively  and  25.000  projects  were 
in  some  stage  of  Implementation.  (See 
Table  1.)  The  provinces  reported  that  over 
15  million  families  were  participating  In  and 
benefiting  from  VSD,  undoubtedly  an  In- 
flated figure.  In  the  program's  first  year,  the 
Vietnamese  did  succeed  In  establishing  the 
basic  admlnlstraUve  machinery  at  both  the 
national  and  village  levels  for  continuing 
community  development.  In  training  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  village  officials  and  In 
disseminating  Information  about  the  pro- 
gram to  nearly  all  villages  In  the  country. 
Much  of  the  progress  was  due  to  the  use  of 
highly  trained  Community  Development  Of- 
ficers (CDOs)  contracted  by  USAID  from  the 
Philippines.  More  than  120  CDOs  were  de- 
tailed to  the  provinces  as  advisers  and  tech- 
nical aides  to  American  Province  Advisory 
Team  and  Vietnamese  administrators. 

Concurrently,  the  GVN  initiated  the  second 
dimension  of  the  rural  development  strategy 
by  coordinating  and  consolidating  all  of  the 
standard  line  Items  (education,  fisheries,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  health,  public  works,  etc.) 
of  the  former  Revolutionary  Development 
program  under  the  Province  Development 
Funds.  In  anticipation  of  the  proclamation 
allowing  popular  election  of  Province  Coun- 
cils, the  central  government  moved  to 
strengthen  their  authority  as  well  as  to  In- 
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crease  the  flexibility  of  Province  Pacification 
and  Development  Councils  In  the  selection 
of  larger  projects  beyond  the  scope  of  VSD. 
Experience  vrtth  the  1969  VSD  program  led 
to  modlflcatlons  In  1970.  To  reduce  the  levels 
of  corruption  and  procrastination.  Village 
Councils  were  granted  authority  to  approve 
all  projects  coctlng  less  than  100,000  plasters 
without  province  government  concurrence 
and  the  discretionary  authority  and  approval 
functions  of  district  chiefs  were  reduced  sub- 
stantially.   Emphasis   was   placed    on   wide- 
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spread  dissemination  of  Information  con- 
cerning the  program  among  rural  peasants. 
As  community  development  became  more 
faoniliar  to  and  popular  with  rural  residents 
during  1970,  province  and  district  leaders, 
especially  in  the  more  pacified  areas  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  the  Third  Military  Region 
surrounding  Saigon,  demonstrated  a  marked 
change  of  attitude  toward  VSD.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Diem  Regime  local  officials  had 
been  given  subotantive  authority  to  manage 
a  segment  of  their  local  siffalrs.  Adminlstra- 
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tlon  of  VSD  provided  standards  by  which 
villagers  could  measure  the  competence  and 
honesty  of  elected  and  appointed  leaders.  As 
the  popularity  of  VSD  grew,  local  offlcLiIs 
became  more  inclined  to  provide  the  tech- 
nical and  ix)litlcal  support  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful Implementation.  As  the  program  pro- 
gressed, village  groups  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency petitioned  province  and  national  gov- 
ernments to  remove  or  reprimand  local  offi- 
cials blatantly  misusing  community  develop- 
ment funds. 


TABLE  l.-STATUS  OF  THE  VILLAGE  SELF-DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM,  1969-70 


Military  region 

Villaacs  Uindad 

Urban 

Approved  projects 

Local  conlfibulions ' 

Government  alloeations  > 

1969 

1970 

areas' 

i9a 

1970 

1969                 1970 

1169 

1970 

1 

439 

382 
546 
351 
699 

49 
39 

40 
31 

3.819 
6.317 
4  261 

10,735 

3.723 

4  294 

5  254 
6,346 

87.9               191.3 
33.9               162.6 

73  0                179.5 
232.  9                357. 2 

379.9 

466.9 
379.9 
690.7 

44a2 

II 

580 

454  4 

III 

384 

556  7 

IV 

702 

750.7 

Total 

2,105 

1,987 

159 

25. 132 

19, 627 

427.7               890.6 

1.917.4 

2.202.0 

1  Villaies  and  autonomous  cities  with  populations  in  excess  of  50,000. 
i  In  millions  ol  piasters. 


Source:  CORDS,  Community  Development  Directorate,  ViHage  Self-Development  BraiKli. 


The  pace  of  efforts  to  Viet  nam  lae  the 
entire  program  was  bastezked  in  1071  by 
requiring  all  Income-producing  projects  to  be 
financed  from  loans  through  the  Agricultural 
Development  Bank.  "The  loan  program  was 
designed  to  link  closely  with  efforts  by  USAID 
to  Increase  the  local  taxing  c»p>«clty  and 
revenue  raising  powers  of  the  villages — a 
prospect  which  both  the  nstirtnal  and  local 
governments  have  avoided  studiously  for 
more  thsm  ten  years.  Villages  arc  required, 
as  American  Aid  Chapter  ftuKls  are  reduced 
gradually,  to  contribute  ever  Increasing 
amounts  from  their  budgets  In  order  to  con- 
tinue community  development. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    EVALtTATION 

A  complete  evaluation  of  the  community 
development  programs  In  Vietnam  must,  of 
necessity,  await  the  Judgment  of  history.  The 
scale  of  experimentation  and  the  pace  and 
extent  of  innovation  will  make  that  evalua- 
tion a  complex  task.  Vietnamese  community 
development  la  a  continuing  experiment  that 
extendJs  beyond  the  current  American  mili- 
tary intervention.  The  ultimate  ability  of 
Vietnamese  to  manage  a  sophisticated  credit 
scheme  such  as  tbat  Introduoed  In  1971 
remains  to  be  seen.  Their  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  generate  adequate  local  taxes  to  make 
commnnlty  development  self-sufficient  Is  yet 
to  be  teeted.  Many  of  the  problems  that  have 
delayed  and  obstruoted  effective  adminis- 
tration In  the  past  have  been  overcome  by 
constant  American  monitoring;  others  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  program. 

To  Judge  the  experiments  objectively,  how- 
ever. It  Is  necessary  to  separate  the  narrower. 
more  traditional  goals  of  community  devel- 
opment from  the  broader  aims  of  American 
paciflcaUMi  poUcy.  On  balance,  community 
development  in  Vietnam,  has.  In  a  short  time 
and  under  difficult  conditions,  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  expanding  popular 
particlpatlon  in  local  decision-making,  crys- 
tallizing the  Interests  of  local  residents,  in- 
culcating principles  of  self-help  and 
strengthening  local  leadership  and  orga- 
nizations. Prior  to  VSD  local  officials  had  vir- 
tually no  training  or  experience  in  managing 
programs  more  substantive  than  traditional 
ritual  and  social  ceremonies.  By  1970  a 
majority  of  village  chiefs  saw  their  roles  in 
administrative  affairs  as  gradually  becoming 
more  important.'  In  addition,  the  program 
{  has  contributed  to  Increasing  interaction  be- 
tween local  and  national  officials  and  com- 
munication between  villages  and  the  cen- 
tal government  Ministries.  A  majority  ol 
village  chiefs  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
GVN    is    making    a    sincere,    although    long 

'fbid.,  p.  32. 


overdue  and  laboriously  slow,  attempt  to 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  local  admlnls- 
tratlon.^  VSD,  moreover,  is  perhaps  the  most 
"Vietnamlzed"  program  of  any  sponsored  by 
USAID  and  CORDS.  Wlille  American  mone- 
tary aaalstanca  and  monitoring  activities 
have  been  intensive,  technical  support  has 
been  llnUted  to  a  purely  advisory  role.  The 
Mtnlatry  of  Rural  Development  plays  the 
dominant  part  In  program  management. 
cadre  and  village  official  training,  super- 
vision of  budgetary  and  logistical  require- 
ments and  recommendation  of  policy  modi- 
fications. The  Ministry  has  acquired  a  tech- 
nical competence  and  sense  of  professional - 
Um  rmiely  exbiblted  within  contemporary 
Vietnamese  bureaucracy.  In  a  pcditlcal  and 
administrative  system  dominated  by  eiploi- 
tationlat  attitudes  the  Ministry  of  Rural  De- 
vrtopment  has  generally  adopted  a  develop- 
mental orientation.  Where  VSD  is  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  provinces,  that  developmental 
attitude  has  spread  to  vUlage  officials  and 
local  residents.  In  1971.  for  Instance,  vil- 
lages in  Go  Cong  Province,  voluntarily  re- 
turned more  than  nine  million  plasters  from 
profits  of  the  1969  Income-producing  projects 
to  be  used  for  extending  development  loans 
to  province  residents  In  1971  and  1972.  This 
sense  of  oommunlty  spirit  Is  usually  consid- 
ered the  primary  objective  of  community 
development  planners. 

As  a  pacification  tool  of  counterlnsurgency. 
however,  the  restUts  of  the  community  de- 
velopment programs  are  more  dubious.  For 
some  American  policy  goals  oommunlty  de- 
vdopment  was  an  Inappre^jriate  instrument; 
tor  others  It  was  inappropriately  vised.  First, 
community  development  Is  a  long-term  proc- 
ess that  CORDS  attempted  to  employ  to  at- 
tain short-range  go«as.  Decentrallaatlon,  vU- 
lage autonomy,  support  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  aggressiveness  in  counterinaur- 
gency  require  fundamental  changes  In  con- 
temporary Vietnamese  culture  that  may  take 
at  least  a  generation  to  realize.  Yet  the 
CORDS  pacification  plans  were  programmed 
annually — introducing  drastic  modlflcatlons 
In  program  procedures,  content  and  goals  at 
a  rate  too  rapid  for  most  local  officials  to  ab- 
sorb and  Implement.  Field  administrators — 
both  American  and  Vietnamese — were  pres- 
sured to  show  tremendous  gains  in  pacifica- 
tion and  development  at  the  end  of  each 
program  year;  pressure  that  often  resulted 
In  Inaccurate  reporting.  In  reality,  pacifica- 
tion was  never  as  successful  as  Indicated  in 
the  statistical  indices  sent  to  Saigon  and 
Washington.  Personnel  turnover,  budgeting, 
policy  modifications  and  administrative  plan- 
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ning  rarely  lookeu  beyond  the  next  USAID 
Spring  Review. 

Second,  the  American  obsession  with  im- 
posing town-meeting  democracy  on  a  nation 
steeped  in  the  Mandarin  tradition  frequent!  y 
sacrificed  larger  gains  in  economic  develop- 
ment that  might  have  generated  more  politi- 
cal support  for  the  Incumbent  government 
than  most  of  the  half-hearted  gestures  on 
the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  to  promote  par- 
ticipatory democracy.  WhUe  Vietnamese  vil- 
lagers value  some  measure  of  control  over 
local  affairs,  there  is  little  evidence  that  in- 
tensive political  participation  has  high  pri- 
ority in  the  life  of  the  averaga  rural  farmer. 
His  own  overbearing  concern  is  with  marginal 
improvement  in  bU  economic  standard  of 
living.  Activities  other  than  traditional  rlttial 
and  social  ceremonies  that  divert  Mm  from 
basic  economic  concerns  visually  are  tin  wel- 
come, especially  if  they  auger  Increasing  gov- 
ernmental Interference  in  his  family  affairs. 

Third,  the  relatlon&hlp  between  pacifica- 
tion and  seevirity  Is  complicated  by  a  chicken - 
and-egg  controversy.  Experience  questions 
the  assumption  of  most  pacification  plan- 
ners that  conununlty  development  strongly 
contributes  to  counterlnaurgeixcy.  Rather,  a 
substantial  amount  of  secvulty  must  be  at- 
tained before  self-help  programs  can  progress. 
The  most  successful  community  devrtop- 
ment  projects  in  Vietnam  were  found  in  those 
villages  where  officials  were  free  from  threats 
of  kidnapping  and  assassination,  where  vil- 
lage business  cotild  be  carried  on  without 
harassment  from  Insurgent  raids  and  sniper 
attacks,  and  where  village  residents  could 
participate  without  fear  of  reprisal  and  the 
risks  of  defending  completed  projects.  An  ef- 
fective system  of  counterlnsurgency  seems 
to  be  a  prerequisite  to  pacification  and  de- 
velopment rather  than  vice  versa. 

Finally,  community  development  prcgra;'.-.s 
were  singularly  unsuccessful  In  the  burgeon- 
ing urban  areas  of  Vietnam — areas  with 
nearly  half  the  nation's  ptopulatlon.  The 
cities  of  Vietnam — Saigon,  Dal7ang,  Hue, 
Nha  Trang,  Can  Tho.  Qui  Nhon.  and  otheTs — 
suffer  all  the  problems  associated  with  rapid 
urbanization  unaccompanied  by  comparable 
rates  of  national  modernization.  The  Impor- 
tance of  urban  areas  In  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Vietnam  was  tg^iored  slmrist  totally 
in  both  GVN  and  American  pacification 
plans.  But  from  a  political-military  view- 
point cities  potentially  are  the  most  volatile 
areas  in  the  nation.  Although  they  are  rela- 
tively secure  from  external  attack  at  the 
present  time,  pressing  problems  of  housing, 
unemployment,  lack  of  public  utilities  and 
overcrowding,  can  generate  and  reinforce  dis- 
content with  central  government  pedicles  as 
American  forces  are  withdrawn.  TTie  war  can 
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be  won  In  th«  rural  areas  and  lost  In  the 
cities,  not  by  military  force  but  by  the  forces 
of  social,  economic  and  polttioal  frustra- 
tion. Rural  migrants,  military  veterans,  urban 
unemployed  and  ethnic  minorities  crowded 
Into  congested  cities,  living  at  bare  sub- 
sistence levels  In  shacks  or  squatting  on  the 
streets  do  not  make  for  staunch  supporters 
of  a  government  that  cannot  or  will  not  take 
action  to  Improve  their  conditions.  Yet  only 
In  1971  and  at  the  persistent  urging  of  a 
few  American  advisers  did  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  officially  recognize  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  urban  development.  That 
response,  however,  was  the  creation  of  a 
rather  weak  and  amorphous  coordinating 
committee  of  Ministers  within  the  Central 
Pacification   and   Development   Council. 

Earlier  American  attempts  to  adapt  VSD 
to  urban  areas  failed:  the  conditions  that 
allow  self-help  programs  to  succeed  in  rural 
villages  did  not  exist  In  cities.  City  people 
rarely  had  the  time  or  Inclination  to  partici- 
pate In  self-help  groups.  Self-help  construc- 
tion of  public  utilities,  streets,  drainage  sys- 
tems and  schools  was  neither  practical  nor 
desirable  in  urban  areas.  Most  urban  resi- 
dents claimed  that  these  were  the  functions 
of  municipal  and  province  government  and 
preferred  to  use  their  own  time  tending  their 
shops  or  Jobs,  improving  their  own  homes 
and  combating  the  adversities  of  urban 
living. 

In  brief,  community  development  in  Viet- 
nam was  succeseful  in  achieving  a  limited 
number  of  goals  In  selected  areas  of  the 
country.  The  traditional  objectives  of  com- 
munity development — promoting  local  par- 
ticipation In  community  affairs,  creating 
a  spirit  of  self-help,  generating  local  lead- 
ership and  inculcating  precepts  of  commu- 
nity cooperation — were  realized  in  the  more 
secure  villages  where  local  officials  already 
achieved  a  minimum  level  of  administrative 
competence,  were  relatively  well  educated, 
and  had  the  confidence  and  support  of  their 
people.  Where  Insurgency  was  moet  active, 
self-help  programs  were  least  progressive. 
Used  as  a  short-range  tool  of  counterln- 
surgency  and  political  mobilization,  this  as- 
pect of  American  pacification  produced  du- 
blo«us  and  Indirect  results.  At  least  a  genera- 
tion will  be  needed  to  evaluate  them  In  terms 
of  the  broader  goals  sought  by  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  and  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  But  given  the  enormous  American 
Investment  In  Vietnam,  community  devel- 
opment programs  deserve  closer  scrutiny  and 
more  intensive  evaluation. 


COLLEGE    TAX    CREDIT 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  17,  19"'! 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  1971, 1  introduced  H.R.  5892,  a 
bin  that  would  enable  parents  to  estab- 
lish a  trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  college,  and  toward 
this  end  to  make  a  contribution  of  up  to 
$500  a  year  for  each  child  which  will  be 
a  deduction  from  their  gross  income.  The 
total  would  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  parent's  total  income,  and 
in  no  instance  could  the  total  annual 
contribution  exceed  $2,500. 

An  editorial  in  the  November  25  edi- 
tion of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Telegram 
supports  my  bill.  It  notes  that  this  legis- 
laUon  "would  provide  the  kind  of  relief 
that  is  needed  to  keep  higher  education 
within  the  reach  of  everyone." 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of  the 
editorial,  and  to  lend  their  support  to 
this  needed  change  in  the  tax  law. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram, 

Nov.  25,  19711 

COLXJSGK  Tax  CREDrr 

Some  tax  relief  may  finally  be  on  the  way 
to  families  and  individuals  who  pay  the  costs 
of  college  education.  Under  the  provisions 
of  an  amendment  to  a  revenue  bill  In  the 
Senate,  an  Income  tax  credit  up  to  $325  will 
be  given  to  anyone  who  has  these  expenses. 

This  would  provide  modest,  but  badly 
needed  help  for  persons  who  can  hardly  af- 
ford higher  education,  but  earn  too  much 
money  to  qualify  for  the  many  financial  aid 
programs  which  are  available  to  low  income 
groups. 

Connecticut  families  which  must  pay  the 
new  tuition  at  the  state  colleges  and  uni- 
versities can  certainly  use  any  help  they  can 
get.  The  final  decision  on  the  measure  will 
be  made  in  a  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee. The  outcome  of  the  deliberations  are 
uncertain,  but  if  common  sense  prevails,  the 
plan  will  become  law. 

Looking  to  the  future,  another  design  to 
alleviate  school  expenses  which  was  passed 
over  by  the  membership  of  the  House  this 
year  deserves  a  second  look.  Representative 
John  S.  Monagan  of  Waterbury  proposed  a 
comprehensive  arrangement.  Under  Mr.  Mon- 
agan's  bill,  parents  could  establish  a  trust 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school  and  make  a  tax  deductible 
contribution  of  up  to  •500  a  year  for  each 
child.  The  total  could  not  exceed  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  parents'  total  income.  In 
no  instance  could  the  annual  sum  exceed 
$2,500. 

This  formula  would  help  provide  the  scope 
of  assistance  which  is  needed.  The  Senate 
scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  far  short. 
As  an  Interim  measure  it  is  acceptable  and 
desirable.  But  Mr.  Monagan 's  approach  would 
provide  the  kind  of  tox  relief  that  Is  needed 
to  keep  higher  education  within  the  reach 
of  everyone. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
FUNDS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
resolution  passed  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  OiHwrtunity  points  to  a 
gross  inequity  in  administering  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  funds.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  administering  EEA  funds 
excludes  Alaska  Natives  and  Oklahoma 
Indians,  because  they  are  not  reserva- 
tion-oriented. In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Alaska  Natives  and  Oklahoma  Indians 
are  being  discriminated  against,  because 
they  do  not  live  on  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment defines  as  a  reservation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are 
excluded  because  of  the  lack  of  precise 
language  in  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

Presently,  Alaska  Natives  are  excluded 
from  participation  in  this  bill,  because 
the  Federal  Government  designates  the 
land  they  live  on  as  Federal  patented 
lands  and  not  reservations. 

The  more  than  35.000  Alaskan  Na- 
tives have  clearly  shown  their  compe- 
tency   and    administrative    ability    for 
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direct  participation  in  EEA  funding 
This  is  quite  evident  as,  in  light  of  last 
month's  action  by  the  President  when  he 
signed  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  bill 
which  clearly  provides  for  maximum 
self-determination  for  Alaskan  NaUve 
regional  organizations. 

I  bring  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
National  Council  of  Indian  Opportunity 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  so  they  may  be  aware  of  the  in- 
equities faced  by  Alaskan  Natives  and 
Oklahoma  Indians  regarding  the  dis- 
bursement of  Emergency  Employment 
Act  funds: 

RESOLtTTION 

Whereas,  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and 
Alaska  have  approximately  20^•  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  population  of  the  Nation  as 
residents,  and: 

Whereas,  this  20^  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion is  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  receives  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Alaska  Natives  do  not  have  reservations 
as  such,  and: 

Whereas.  l>ecause  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Alaska  Natives  do  not  reside  on 
reservations  and  are  therefore  excluded  from 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  imder  the 
special  provUlons  for  Indians  residing  on 
State   or   Federal   Indian   reservations; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  that  the 
Indian  members  of  the  National  CouncU 
strongly  urge  the  Vice  President,  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Council,  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  Include  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Alaska  Natives  under  the  special 
Indian  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Emplov- 
ment  Act  of  1971.  \^ 

m 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  TAX  WINS 
PUBLIC  APPROVAL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wu 
encouraged  to  learn  from  a  recent  aigde 
that  constituents  in  22  congresslonanba- 
tricts  are  willing  to  pay  more  in  taxes 
and  prices  if  it  means  less  pollution. 

The  findings  deflate  the  argument 
raised  against  water  pollution  bills  that 
consimiers  are  unwilling  to  absorb  the 
increased  costs  of  pollution  control.  One 
of  the  targets  of  this  argument  is  HJl. 
12304,  a  bill  to  create  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  effluent  charges  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN  > ,  myself,  and  22  of  our  colleagues. 

The  article,  from  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  follows: 

PoLLtmoN — Control  Tax  Wins  Public 
(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 

Washington — "Should  the  federal  gov- 
ernment expand  efforts  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution,  even  If  this  costs  you  more 
in  taxes  and  prices?" 

House  Republican  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
posed  the  question  to  his  diverse  constitu- 
ency— ranging  from  inner-city  blacks  to 
dairy  farmers — in  the  Grand  Rapids  area 
of  Michigan. 

The  reply,  from  nearly  16,000  households 
was  emphatic: 

"Yes."  68  3  percent. 

"No,"  27.5  percent. 
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Hard-pressed  American  taxpayer*  appear 
surprisingly  wlUlng  to  pay  a  price  for  en- 
vironmental cleanup — as  Rep.  Ford  and 
many  other  congressmen  arc  dlaeovcrtng. 

Of  23  members  of  the  House  of  H«pre- 
sentatlves  who  polled  their  constltuenU  on 
this  issue  in  1971  (and  published  Xb*  resulU 
tn  the  Congressional  Record),  all  but  three 
received  an  afflnnative  answer. 

Collectively,  this  sanipllng  repreaenU  the 
views  of  more  than  300,000  Americana  in 
every  type  of  congressional  district  and  all 
regions  of  the  country. 

"That  Is  no  isolated  flndlng,"  affirms  Sen. 
Philip  A.  Hart  (D)  of  Michigan,  comment- 
ing on  Rep.  Ford's  poll.  "It  rings  true  .  .  . 
with  the  continuing  How  of  support  we  In 
Congress  hear  from  our  conatttuents." 

If  so.  this  mesaags  from  the  folks  back 
home  may  loosen  congressional  purse  strings 
Jn  the  coming  year  on  a  ••Ties  ot  ma}or — and 
expensive — envlronnaental  propooala. 

BIG  HASCTTr 

For  starters.  It  could  undermine  a  Nixon- 
Bdminlstratlon  campaign  to  dilute  the  $20 
billion  water-pollution  legislation  churning 
toward  a  House  vote  In  February. 

In  the  longer  run,  taxpayers'  unusual  gen- 
erosity toward  cleansing  their  air  and  water 
may  Invite  an  indefinite  Increase  in  such 
federal  spending — already  grown  more  than 
eight-fold  since  1965,  from  $151  million  to 
tl.2bUllon. 

Congressmen  receiving  a  loud-and-clear 
message  from  the  voters  Include  some  law- 
makers well  positioned  to  shape  federal  pol- 
icy accordingly. 

Besides  Houae  Republican  leader  Ford, 
there  is  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arlaona — 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  PoUcy 
Committee  and  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  funds 
aU  federal  prograoM. 

The  Arizona  fiscal  conservative  learned  last 
month  that  his  constituents  support.  68  per- 
cent to  32  percent,  "speBdlng  even  more 
money  and  pnsntnc  even  more  stringent  fed- 
eral laws"  to  fight  pollution. 

Another  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt  (R)  of  Ore- 
gon, discovers  that  his  constituents  favor 
tougher  environmental  controls  "even  though 
this  may  result  In  blgbcr  taxes,"  73.7  percent 
to  21.4  percent. 

Bep.  M.  C.  (Gene)  Snyder  of  Kentucky, 
ranking  Rcpubiican  on  a  public-works  sub- 
cammtttee,  which  writes  aiucta  environmental 
legislation — got  nearly  as  stroBg  a  "yes"  re- 
cponae  to  a  similar  query  In  his  annual  poll, 
65.5  percent  to  32.3  percent.  Stannchly  con- 
servative, these  same  constituents  opted  2:1 
against  admitting  mainland  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  9 : 1  against  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income. 

The  most  lopsided  majorities  for  greater 
antipollution  spending  come  from  another 
Southern  congressional  district,  north  of  Mi- 
ami, Fia.,  represented  by  Republican  Rep. 
J.  Herbert  Burke.  Some  46,000  of  his  con- 
stituents support  new  taxes,  W  percent  to 
14  percent,  and  high  prices,  ff7  percent  to  13 
percent. 

OTHER    CONGRESSMEN 

Other  congreaamen  whose  polls  support 
higher  taxes  and,  or  prices  to  combst  pollu- 
tion: Charles  J.  Carney  (D)  of  Ohio,  R.  Law- 
rence Coughlln  (R)  of  Pennaylv«nla,  Florence 
P.  Dwyer  (R)  of  New  Jersey,  John  N.  ErJen- 
Ixirs  (R)  of  Illinois.  HamUton  Plah  Jr.  <R) 
of  New  York.  William  D.  Ford  (D)  of  Mich- 
igan, James  R.  Grover  Jr.  (R)  of  New  York, 
Craig  Hosmer  (R)  of  California,  Edward 
Hutchinson  (R)  of  Mlcblgan.  Albert  W.  John- 
son (R)  of  Pennsylvania  Jc*n  E.  Moss  (D) 
of  California,  Donald  W.  Rlegle  Jr.  (R)  at 
Michigan,  John  F.  Sclberllng  (D)  of  C»»lo, 
and  Henry   P.   Smith    (R)    of   New   York. 

Most  respondents  voted  "im>"  In  tb«  dis- 
tricts of  Victor  V.  Veyaey  (R)  of  CaXtfomls. 
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Edwin  B.  Forsythe  (R)  of  New  Jersey,  and 
WUllam  L.  Dickinson  (R)  of  Alabama  (by  a 
margin  of  Jost  0.1  percent) . 

The  results  of  these  congressional  ques- 
tionnaires coincide  with  a  nationwide  Louis 
Harris  poll  last  summer.  Asked  if  they  would 
pay  915  a  year  in  added  taxes  to  fight  pollu- 
tion, 69  percent  of  Americana  polled  replied 
"yes"  and  34  percent  "no."  But  localized  sur- 
veys of  their  own  constituents  traditionally 
Influence  congressmen  more  than  national 
polls. 


FEDERAL    AIDS    FOR    INDIANS    IN 
NORTHERN  WISCONSIN 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  living  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  prominent  Indian 
reservations  of  the  Nation,  I  had  occasion 
to  visit,  explore  and  discuss  projects 
needed  for  the  iinprtyr«nait  of  the 
Indian  way  of  life.  Having  five  Indian 
reservations  in  my  district  and  by  keep- 
ing in  close  personal  contact  wlUi  their 
leaders,  I  knew  that  certain  things  had 
to  be  done  on  a  Federal  level;  and  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  take  action. 

For  instance,  on  the  reservations  we 
had  an  exemplification  of  a  shameful 
discrimination  against  the  Indians  not 
only  by  way  of  job  cH?portunities ;  but 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  it  was  a 
Federal  offense  for  an  Indian  to  go  into 
a  tavern  and  drink  a  beer.  One  of  the 
first  pieces  of  legislation  I  h£ul  passed 
throuigh  the  Concress  was  to  end  this 
diacTimlnatioa  and  put  oar  Indian  broth- 
ers on  a  par  with  their  white  neighbors. 
As  a  result,  there  Is  no  dlscrlmlnstion  gq 
the  Indian  reservaticm  or  outside  the 
IncSan  rcservatioiis  as  far  as  bear  and 
liquor  eaasampOaa  is  concerned.  In  fact, 
one  can  safely  sajr  that  one  oi  the  first 
pieces  a<  legislatlan  paaKd  by  Congreas 
at  the  turn  of  the  ceuluiy  to  end  dis- 
criminatian  was  this  hnportant  piece  of 
legislation.  So  when  people  talk  about 
civil  rights,  I  know  the  meaning  of  civil 
rights. 

I  knew  that  the  Indians  needed  better 
health  fadUtics,  better  schools,  better 
homing,  better  sewage  and  water  and 
commonity  facilities  tn  which  they  could 
take  pride.  This  year,  for  instance,  I  have 
succeeded  In  getting  more  than  $3^2 
millian  of  Federal  money  for  houang  at 
the  Indian  Reservation  and  two  com- 
munity buildings  on  two  of  the  reserva- 
tions. I  previoiisly  succeeded  in  getting 
Federal  hmiaing  and  sewage  and  water 
projects  for  the  Flambeau  Reservation. 

"This  year  I  succeeded  in  getting  addi- 
tional housing  and  a  sewage  and  water 
project  for  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation. 

This  year  I  succeeded  in  getting  public 
housing  and  a  community  building  tor 
the  Indians  near  Webster,  Wis.  Ilie  sum 
total  of  these  projects  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $3Mi  million  allocated  this 
year  for  the  improvemeait  of  housing  and 
health  facilities  on  the  reservations. 

I  did  the  same  for  the  Couderay  Res- 
ervation; and  yes.  in  fact,  I  even  inter- 
vened and  had  a  %3Vi,Q0Q  housing  pro- 
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ject  approved  for  the  Mole  Lake  Indians 
in  Forest  County,  who  are  residents  of 
another  district.  These  Indian  leaders 
came  to  me  and  told  me  they  were  not 
getting  any  action  on  an  application 
that  had  been  pending  for  almost  4 
years,  and  in  less  than  60  days  after  they 
notified  me  of  their  problem,  1  got  their 
application  approved. 

From  the  OEO  program  and  other  pro- 
grams in  vocational  training,  almost  a 
million  dollars  has  been  allocated  this 
year  among  tlie  various  reservations  for 
technical  training.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
it  is  easier  getting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  the  field  of  Indian  welfare 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  This  year 
has  been  a  good  year  in  getting  Federal 
projects   approved   for  Incfians.   Let   us 
hope  that  it  is  an  omen  of  times  to  come. 
To  give  an  idea  of  how  much  Federal 
money  has  been  spent  for  the  Indians, 
the  following  table  will  give  some  idea: 
Federal    expenditures    for    Indimm    welfare, 
housing,  and  edueaticn,  10th  Confrrearional 
Diitriet    of    WiscofHsin    during    O'Xonski 
years 
Activity  Amovnt 

Education  and  Welfare  Services.     S4,  989,  041 

Resources     Management 4,481.824 

Construction       ( Building      and 

Land  Acquisition) 143.014 

Road     Construction     and     Ad- 
ministrative   Expenses 3.161,324 

Public    Health    Service   Aids   to 

Indians   4.319.883 

Low-Rent  Public  Housing 3.  406,  000 

Multl-Purpose  Community  Cen- 
ters    349,963 

Water  and  Sewer  (Lac  du  Flam- 
beau)     487.018 

Water  and  Sewer  (Red  Cliff) 308,000 

Total    21,825.067 

My  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  has 
not  been  confined  to  housing,  health,  and 
civil  rights.  I  have  also  worked  in  the 
direction  of  getting  jobs  for  Indians  and 
industries  placed  near  the  Indian  reser- 
vations so  that  Indians  can  have  jobs.  I 
personally  financed  and  helped  in  getting 
an  electronics  company  established  at 
Mercer  that  employed  Irxfians.  In  fact, 
this  particular  industry  takes  pride  in 
employing  Indians.  When  I  got  a  preci- 
sion company  to  move  from  New  York  to 
Ashland,  it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  at  least  one-fourth  tA  those  em- 
ployed in  the  plant  would  be  Indians. 


THE  CONTINUING  INIHAN  PLIGHT 
IN  HIS  OWN  LAND 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  we  passed  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  create  a 
Navaho  College  on  their  reservation  land 
in  Arizona.  It  was  a  worthy  venture  on 
our  part,  led  by  my  colleagues  from 
Arizona. 

But.  while  we  make  an  occasional  step 
fM-ward  in  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
these  people,  we  seem  to  be  shdbig  back- 
ward because  of  the  things  we  ignore. 
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That  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  came  to  mind 
earlier  this  month  while  reading  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  P.  Pietruszkiewlcz  of 
Pittsburg,  Calif.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
can  stand  an  occasional  jolt  of  this  kind 
of  reasoning — because  it  is  based  on  good 
old  American  commonsense. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
following  letter  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

PrrrsBtrRc,  Calif., 
November  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Jerome  Waldie. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Waloie:  A  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy svirrounds  the  Indian  affairs  In  our 
country.  This  Is  unlortunate  since  this  con- 
troversy, along  with  the  publicity  resulting 
from  the  antics  of  T.V.  and  movie  person- 
alities, over-shadows  the  very  real  problenas 
facing  the  American  Indian.  I  am  vitally 
concerned  over  this  problem  and  am  appeal- 
ing to  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  see  that. 
In  fact,  the  American  Indian  receives  suit- 
able iinused  federal  land. 

It  la  a  tragedy  that  any  American  citizen 
must  face  the  Injustices  that  are  forced  on 
this  group  of  people.  No  other  minority  group 
In  the  U.S.  suffers  the  Indignities  of  the 
Indian.  Reservations  are  111  kept  and  desper- 
ately lacking  the  facilities  most  of  us  take 
for  granted.  The  ReservaUons — "Americas 
gift  to  her  predecessors" — are  far  removed 
from  society.  In  most  cases  they  are  unsuit- 
able for  farming  or  Industry,  and  are  without 
health  or  educational  facilities.  Often  run- 
ning water  Is  a  luxury. 

Edgar  I.  Cahn  of  the  Citizens  Advocate 
Center  (a  non-profit  and  tax  exempt  orga- 
nization designed  to  govern  progress  and 
assure  equitable  treatment  of  all  community 
organizations  In  their  dealings  with  the 
government)  criticizes  the  domination  of  the 
Indian  by  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Indian's  every  action  must  be  approved  by 
this  federal  agency.  The  Indian  fears  the 
Bureau  but  because  of  his  dependence  upon 
It,   Is   unable   or  unwilling   to   criticize. 

His  right  to  buy  or  sell  land  without  the 
Bureau's  permission  Is  denied  and  he  Is  con- 
eUntly  forced  to  defend  his  right  to  keep 
"sacred  land"  as  "Holy  Land".  The  Indian 
feels  that  aU  of  this  land  Is  sacred,  none 
more  sacred  than  the  other.  The  Taos  Pueblo 
Indians  say — "For  years  beyond  memory,  the 
water,  the  land,  and  the  people  have  been 
one  interrelated  and  living  whole."  The  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  Is  Incapable  of  understand- 
ing a  culture  that  sets  aside  land  for  purely 
rellglo\is  significance  and  so  the  Indian  fights, 
suffers,  and  seldom  wins  In  his  struggle  to 
maintain  sacred  values  over  contemporary 
public  need. 

The  typical  cry  of  our  insensitive  citizens, 
"We've  given  them  Reservations,  what  more 
do  they  want?".  Is  senseless  when  we  examine 
these  reservations  and  their  lack  of  facilities. 
How  many  of  these  people  would  be  wining  to 
send  their  children  thousands  of  miles  away 
to  boarding  school? — which  is  exactly  what 
happens  to  Indian  children  In  Alaska.  There, 
children  are  shipped  to  Oklahoma,  6000  miles 
away.  In  a  country  that  Is  "up  In  arms"  about 
busing  children  from  one  neighborhood 
school  to  another,  it  Is  hard  to  imagine  clos- 
ing our  eyes  to  the  plight  of  Indian  children. 
Cahn,  in  his  report,  found  that  In  Utah  an 
Indian  child  walks  three  to  four  miles  to  the 
bus  stop  and  then  rides  65  miles  to  school. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  receiving 
the  basic  education  most  of  us  take  for 
granted,  the  Indian  children  are  being  Im- 
mersed In  a  heavy  solution  of  White  Amer- 
ican Ideals,  designed  to  wash  away  all  traces 
of  their  heritage.  It  is  this  very  lack  of  pride 
In  the  American  Indian  heritage  that  has 
resulted  in  many  of  the  Indian  problems, 
his  inability  to  adjust  to  his  relocation  Into 
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the  cities,  as  well  as  his  utter  dependence 
on  the  B.I.A. 

Granting  unused  federal  land  to  the  Indian 
would  make  It  possible  for  them  to  set  up 
cultural  centers,  where  such  an  education 
could  be  secured.  Alcatraz.  with  Its  existing 
buildings.  Is  an  example  of  Just  such  unused 
land.  This  piece  of  property  could  have  been 
used  to  the  Indian's  advantage  in  promoting 
pride  and  self-esteem  among  the  people.  Cahn 
points  out  that  the  Indian  world  offers  so 
much,  offers  Indian  solution  to  white  man's 
problems,  these  solutions  might  prove  ben- 
eficial to  the  United  States  and  would  far 
outweigh  the  cost. 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  easily,  but 
I  feel  that  America  has  abused  these  people 
far  too  long.  The  federal  land  grant  would 
only  be  a  step  toward  humility  on  our  part 
and  a  sign  that  we  want  to  make  up  for  past 
Injustices.  Many  things  can  not  be  undone, 
but  we  can  go  that  one  step  and  grant  land 
that  would  be  productive,  with  water,  elec- 
tricity and  roads.  Hospitals  and  schools  wUl 
need  further  financing,  but  surely  In  a  coun- 
try such  as  ours  that  has  money  to  go  to  the 
moon,  we  can  find  the  funds  to  help  the 
American  Indian  establish  a  suitable,  re- 
spectable life  of  his  own. 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Waldie,  to  use  your 
congressional  influence  in  supporting  the 
Indian  desire  to  obtain  suitable  unused  fed- 
eral land. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.    F.    PlETRUSZKIEWICZ. 


VFW  RESOLUTION  ON  CHINA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple in  Alaska  have  expressed  their  opin- 
ions regarding  the  admission  of  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Alaskans  by  nature  are  independent 
and  strong-minded  citizens.  These  char- 
acteristics assure  that  all  issues  in 
Alaska,  whether  they  have  local,  na- 
tional, or  international  implications,  re- 
ceive the  full  and  complete  consideration 
they  deserve. 

One  of  Alaska's  most  respected  and  ac- 
tive groups  concerned  with  the  issues  of 
the  day  is  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
On  November  4,  1971,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing held  at  the  request  of  the  member- 
ship, the  Golden  Heart  Post  No.  3629  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  that  expresses 
their  opinion  regarding  the  recent  action 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Because  I  feel  it  Is  important  that  all 
sides  of  an  Issue  be  considered  carefully, 
I  wish  to  call  this  resolution  and  accom- 
panying letter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

November  9,  1971. 
Congressman  Nick  Becich, 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAa  Congressman  Becich:  It  was  with 
shock  and  dismay  that  we  heard  the  news  of 
the  ouster  of  our  long  standing  allies,  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  and  the  seating  of  Red 
China. 

We  are  now  recognizing  an  enemy  of  many 
years  duration:  we  have  faced  them  over  gun- 
slghta  In  Korea  and  now  in  South  Bast  Asia, 
thi«  step  has  made  every  ounce  of  blood  shed 
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and  lives  lost  a  farce.  We  have  always  sup. 
ported  our  Oovernments'  actions  in  this  area 
but  now  feel  perhaps  we  were  wrong,  we  will 
not  condone  anymore  what  has  been  held  as 
a  "must"  for  world  security  and  stupidly 
stand  by  and  watch  as  we  are  once  again 
sold  down  the  river. 

The  United  Nations,  as  a  body,  has  done 
damn  little,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  lessen 
world  tensions  and  bring  the  nations  to  bet- 
ter understanding  and  coexistence.  We  feel  it 
Is  time  to  get  out  and  let  Red  China  have  our 
seat,  they  can  even  move  the  whole  mess  to 
Moscow  or  Peking,  the  money  savings  alone 
would  benefit  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Foreign  aid.  as  such.  Is  like  throwing  good 
money  after  bad:  now  that  we  have  set  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  its  feet,  it  Is  time  to  shut 
off  the  golden  stream.  It  is  past  time  to  start 
helping  our  own.  The  money  spent  on  our  so 
called  "allies",  would  put  a  big  dent  In  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  and  keeping  clean,  our 
own  country:  personally,  we're  sick  of  sup- 
porting the  rest  of  the  world  and  being  bad 
mouthed  for  it  in  return.  Those  needing  the 
help  the  most,  namely  the  people  on  the 
street,  never  see  any  of  the  millions  we  have 
spent  In  their  names.  As  a  child  I  was  taught 
that  you  couldn't  buy  friends  at  any  price, 
it's  time  our  government  grew  up  and 
started  acting  like  adults. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Native  Land  Claims 
Bill  finally  moving,  tho  there  are  parts  we  do 
not  agree  with,  you  can't  have  it  all  your 
own  way.  Now  that  the  end  of  this  Is  in  sight, 
we  feel  that  as  soon  as  the  BUI  Is  passed,  the 
B.I.A.  should  be  taken  out  of  this  State  once 
and  for  all:  the  Natives  have  gotten  what 
they  wanted  and  should  no  longer  be  public 
charges,  like  all  other  Americans,  it  Is  time 
they  too  stood  on  their  own  two.  God  given 
feet ! 

We  are  enclosing  a  resolution  that  wm 
passed  by  the  V.P.W.  Golden  Heart  Post  No. 
3629.  this  past  week  on  the  Red  China  Issue. 
This  resolution  is  being  sent  thru  our  State 
and  National  Organization  with  the  even- 
tual destination  being  the  White  House. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Murpht. 


Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars   Golden  Hkait 
Post  No.  3269 
Post  Office  Box  1975. 

Fairbanks,  AlaskA. 
At  a  special  meeting,  held  at  the  request  of 
the  membership,  on  November  4,  1971,  the 
Golden  Heart  Post  No.  3629,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  unanimously  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly hns  expelled  a  loyal  member  of  the 
UN.,  the  Nationalist  Republic  of  China;  and 

Whereas  Nationalist  China  has  been  a 
peace-loving  nation,  an  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  faithfully  discharged  all  of 
its  United  Nations  Charter  obligations:  and 

Whereas  this  expulsion  has  been  termed 
"dangerous"  by  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.,  and  can  only  be  Injurious  to 
the  nations  comprising  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  admitted 
Communist  China,  an  avowed  foe  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
to  its  membership;  and 

Whereas  rule  in  Communist  China  Is  main- 
tained by  terror  and  mass  execution,  and  Its 
Communist  government  does  not  legitimately 
represent  the  beliefs  of  most  of  the  people 
of  mainland  China;  and 

Whereas  Communist  China  now  has  a 
seat  on  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU  and  can 
veto  any  positive  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  the 
financial  mainstay  of  the  U.N.,  paying  far  in 
excess  of  Its  proper  share  of  the  cost  of  UJ^. 
housekeeping  activities;  and 
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Whereas  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  assisted  many 
of  the  countries  which  voted  against  the 
United  States  position  on  the  two-China 
question;  and 

Whereas  this  vote,  as  well  as  other  hostile 
actions  by  U.S. -aided  countries,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  our  policy  of  foreign  as- 
sistance has  not  worked  as  Intended;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  now  under 
..iprecedented  peacetime  wage  and  price 
controls  and  the  American  people  have  been 
asked  to  make  numerous  sacrifices  to  bolster 
the  economy;  and 

Whereas  free  nations  all  over  the  world 
will  lose  confidence  in  the  United  States  if 
action  is  not  taken  to  counter  this  devastat- 
ing U.N.  vote: 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  by  Golden  Heart 
Post  No.  3629,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  that  President  Nixon  and 
the  United  States  Congress  are  urged  to  care- 
fully reassess  the  value  of  United  States 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  with  the 
possible  goal  in  mind  of  the  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  the  questionable  international  orga- 
nization, and  In  any  event,  to  cease  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  to  any  U.N.  member  which  opposed 
the  United  States  on  the  crucial  China 
qviestlon. 


VETERANS  AND  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
gotten people  of  our  Nation  have  always 
for  the  most  part  been  the  veterans  and 
the  elderly  citizens.  Yet.  these  are  folks 
who  always  have  been  foremost  in  all  of 
my  endeavors  in  Congress.  Poverty  has 
become  a  word  that  is  being  used  today 
more  profusely  than  any  other  word  in 
the  English  language.  Yet,  there  is  more 
poverty  among  the  elderly  citizens  and 
veterans  of  our  Nation  than  there  are 
among  any  other  segment  of  our  society. 

Before  Congress  today,  there  are  bills 
to  guarantee  incomes  up  to  |6,500  a  year 
for  a  couple  whether  they  work  for  it  or 
not.  Yet,  this  same  Congress  puts  a  limi- 
tation on  incomes  that  can  be  earned  by 
veterans  and  our  elderly  citizens  and 
keeps  them  at  an  income  level  where  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

How  cruel  and  inconsistent  can  a  gov- 
ernment be?  For  instance,  if  a  veteran 
Rets  a  small  amount  of  social  security 
his  veteran's  pension  is  reduced.  Like- 
wise if  a  retired  railroad  worker  gets  a 
small  amount  of  social  security  or  vet- 
erans' pension  his  railroad  retirement 
benefits  are  reduced.  It  is  frustrating  to 
give  measly  5-percent,  10-percent,  and 
15-percent  increases  in  social  security 
only  to  learn  that  a  veteran's  pension  will 
be  reduced  by  that  amoimt  or  a  railroad 
retirement  pay  will  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  and  people  on  welfare  will  be  re- 
duced by  that  amoimt  of  social  security 
increase. 

This  means  that  we  actually  have  cruel 
laws  on  our  statute  books  that  are  asking 
social  security  couples  to  live  on  $1,680 
a  year  and  veterans  on  $1,200  a  year  and 
railroad  workers  on  $1,500  a  year.  Yet, 
this  same  Congress  wants  to  guarantee 
every  family  |6.800  a  year  if  they  are 
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young  and  even  If  they  do  not  do  any 
work. 

I  have  constantly  introduced  bills  as 
follows : 

First.  A  veteran's  pension  should  be  a 
minimum  of  $100  per  month  regardless 
of  his  social  security  or  other  income, 
regardless  of  source.  This  Is  what  the 
SpEuiish -American  War  veterans  get. 
Incidentally  it  is  my  bill  that  was  passed 
that  gives  the  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  a  $100  a  month  pension  regard- 
less of  all  other  income.  This  bill  should 
be  passed  for  all  the  veterans  of  all  the 
wars. 

Second.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  social  security  benefits  should  be 
paid  at  a  minimum  of  $100  per  person. 
This  $100  minimum  should  even  apply 
to  children  whose  fathers  have  died  so 
that  they  can  get  a  good  education.  The 
scale  should  be  then  revised  upward  de- 
pendent upon  income  for  the  highest  3 
years  of  income  no  matter  what  years 
they  might  be.  This  is  the  formula  that 
is  being  used  for  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment for  Government  workers  and  if  it  is 
good  enough  for  Government  workers, 
it  should  be  good  enough  for  all  of  our 
people  under  social  security. 

Third.  I  have  introduced  bills  that 
veterans  pensions  and  social  security  are 
separate  items  each  individually  earned 
in  their  own  right  and  that  the  payment 
of  one  and  the  amoimt  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  payment  and  the 
amount  of  the  other.  Both  of  these  bene- 
fits are  earned  by  the  veteran  and  the 
elderly  and  should  be  paid  in  full  without 
one  benefit  or  payment  dependent  upon 
the  other.  Likewise  if  the  elderly  who  re- 
tire under  social  security  want  to  con- 
tinue to  work,  they  should  not  lose  either 
their  veterans  benefits  or  their  social 
security  benefits. 

Fourth.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  railroad  retirement  benefits  be  paid 
in  fiUl  dependent  upon  the  3  highest 
years  of  earnings  and  here  too  railroad 
retirement  benefits  should  not  be  related 
to  social  security  benefits  or  a  veterans 
pension.  A  railroad  retirement  benefit  is 
something  that  has  been  earned  in  its 
own  right  and  the  payment  of  such  bene- 
fit should  not  be  dependent  upon  social 
security  benefits  or  a  veteran's  pension. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
were  to  fulfill  these  four  goals  mentioned 
above,  we  would  do  more  to  end  poverty 
in  our  land  than  any  other  program  in 
existence  or  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Yes,  the  veterans  and  the  elderly  have 
been  the  really  and  truly  forgotten  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  was  recent- 
ly my  pleasure  to  speak  at  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Higher  Education  Financing.  My  state- 
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ment  to  those  attending  the  meeting  con- 
cerned the  Senate-  and  House-passed 
higher  education  bill  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  conference  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  Before  Boston  College — Presidenis 
Council 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  at  Boston  College. 
Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  affection- 
ately known  as  "Tip",  Democratic  Whip  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  my  gocd 
friend,  is.  as  you  know,  an  Illustrious  grad- 
uate of  the  class  of  1936  of  this  Institution 
and  a  member  of  your  Board  of  Trustees. 
Vou  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  him, 
for  as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, he  has  shown  time  and  time  again  un- 
stinting support  for  all  the  major  educa- 
tion legislation  before  Congress,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  student  assistance  and  cam- 
pus construction. 

I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness In  Inviting  me  to  meet  with  you.  I  have 
truly  looked  forward  to  this  meeting.  It  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  be  not  only  with  fel- 
low New  Englanders,  but  also  fellow  Wash- 
Ingtonlans.  I  believe  Mrs.  Green  and  Secre- 
tary Richardson  would  agree  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  together  at  a  gathering  like  this  than 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  You  can 
be  sure  that  if  some  education  columnist 
saw  the  three  of  us  huddled  together  In 
Washington  there  would  be  all  sorts  of  in- 
terpretive articles  containing  guesses  as  to 
what  we  were  cooking  up. 

Our  meeting  today  could  not  be  more 
timely.  The  House  has  acted  on  its  higher 
education  bill;  and  the  Senate  will  be  meet- 
ing the  House  managers  of  the  bill  in  con- 
ference committee  early  next  year.  That  con- 
ference wUl  be  the  forum  In  which  far- 
reaching  decisions  as  to  the  future  of  higher 
education  will  be  made.  Clark  Kerr,  when  dis- 
cussing this  year's  bill,  called  it  "the  second 
most  Important  legislation  affecting  higher 
education",  explaining  that  the  Morrill  Act 
was  first  in  Importance.  It  could  well  be  the 
most  significant  confrontation  on  higher 
educatlo*  policy  in  this  century.  A  basic 
philosophical  difference  between  the  two  bills 
must  be  resolved:  Will  Federal  policy  be 
focused  on  people,  on  youngsters,  and  their 
needs,  or  will  it  focus  primarily  on  the  needs 
of  Institutions? 

I  thought  I  would  discuss  the  Senate  Higher 
Education  bill,  S.  659,  and  touch  upon  three 
or  four  main  points  of  Interest.  I  choose  not 
to  go  into  a  long  rhetorical  dissertation  on 
the  problem  of  higher  education  today.  We 
all  read  the  papers,  news  magazines  and  spe- 
cialized Journals  which  have  in  one  form  or 
another  predicted  a  dire  future  for  higher 
education.  The  mere  fact  that  you  are  a 
participant  in  this  senllnar  Indicates  your 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  your 
desire  to  do  something  about  them. 

The  local  starting  point  in  an  effort  to  fully 
understand  the  rationale  behind  the  Sen- 
ate bill  Is  student  assistance:  The  Senate. 
after  lengthy  hearings  and  long  deliberations 
on  this  subject,  made  the  phlloeophlcal 
choice  which  can  be  simply  stated — federal 
law  should  be  enacted  which  will  guarantee 
to  all  students  the  right  to  the  postsecondary 
education  he  or  she  Is  capable  of  absorbing. 
We  In  effect  opted  to  place  the  main  thrust 
of  federal  higher  education  assistance  with 
the  student.  To  accomplish  this  end.  the 
Senate  has  provided  for  a  basic  grant  of  up 
to  81.400,  from  which  wotild  be  deducted  an 
expected  family  contribution  rate. 

This  basic  grant  would  be  ;n  the  form  of 
an  entitlement,  following  the  approach  of  the 
OI  bill.  An  entitlement,  in  law,  attempts  to 
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create  a  right  In  a  specified  person,  one  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  cs^riclousneu  of 
the  respective  approprlaUona  committees. 
The  Senate  would  retain  the  present  pro- 
grams of  federal  assistance;  EOQ,  Work- 
Study,  NDEA,  and  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan.  The  basic  grant  undergirding  the  pres- 
ent programs  creates  a  total  package  which 
would  provide  assistance  to  students  wheth- 
er they  wish  to  attend  either  a  low  or  high 
cost  school.  The  basic  grant  would  oover 
the  low  cost  institutions,  while  utilization 
of  all  the  programs  would  allow  a  student  to 
attend  the  high  cost  Institutions.  The  year- 
ly cost  of  the  basic  grant  was  estimated  at 
about  (900  million. 

While  the  Senate  Subcommittee  was  ad- 
dressing Itself  to  student  assistance,  it  be- 
came quite  clear  that  Just  making  funds 
available  to  students  would  not  meet  all  of 
the  problems  of  the  Institution,  for  tuition 
does  not  come  close  to  covering  the  actual 
cost  of  education  at  each  school.  With  the 
money  squeeze  being  what  it  is,  one  could 
coarsely  state  the  problem  as  such;  if  there 
are  no  schools  left  to  attend,  all  the  stu- 
dent assistance  In  the  world  will  not  be  of 
much  use.  Therefore,  the  Senate  bill  contains 
a  provision  for  an  Institutional  grant  which 
follows  the  student  receiving  the  basic  grant 
of  which  1  have  spoken.  T^e  House  bill  also 
provides  for  an  Institutional  grant.  And 
herein  lies  one  of  the  major  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills,  the  House  would  make 
the  Institutional  grant  on  a  per  capita  basts, 
while  the  Senate  provides  grants  only  for 
those  students  receiving  the  basic  federal 
assistance. 

We  In  the  Senate  did  not  set  out  to  create 
this  area  of  difference.  I  believe  that  it  nat- 
urally grows  out  of  the  theory  underlining  the 
Senate  approach  on  Institutional  aid.  In  de- 
signing our  bill  we  sought  an  approach  that 
would  not  contain  built  In  constitutional 
problems.  We  first  looked  at  per  capita  aid, 
but  rejected  such  an  approach.  We  were  con- 
cerned that  an  across  the  board  grant  of  as- 
sistance on  a  per  capita  basis,  counting  the 
warm  bodies  so  to  speak,  would  Jeopardize 
any  institutional  aid  program.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  a  per  capita  approach  could  very 
well  be  found  to  be  unconstitutional.  For 
example,  Boston  College  has  about  B.OOO  un- 
dergraduate students.  At  a  simple  (100  for 
each  student,  that  comes  out  to  $800,000.  An 
institutional  grant  of  that  size  could  become 
a  portion  of  the  College's  general  funds.  Bos- 
ton College  is  a  Jesuit  Institution.  The  Fed- 
eral funds  have  no  strings  attached.  It  was 
our  belief  that  the  Courts  would  say  that 
this  money,  which  could  be  used  for  any- 
thing the  school  decided  on,  would  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  religion,  and  there  you  have 
the  basis  for  a  non-constitutional  finding. 
And.  If  we  were  to  write  strict  law  on  the  use 
of  funds,  the  amount  of  government  super- 
vision toi  assuring  that  the  funds  would  not 
be  misused,  would  again  bring  a  finding  of 
an  unconstitutional  law  due  to  the  excessive 
Federal  involvement  with  the  situation  which 
such  supervision  would  bring. 

The  Senate's  Institutional  grant  provi- 
sion is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  school 
In  accepting  students  who  are  receiving  the 
basic  grant  are  in  effect  shouldering  a  fed- 
eral burden.  The  government,  by  making  more 
student  funds  available,  causes  a  greater 
cost  to  be  experienced  by  the  institution  when 
it  enlarges  its  student  body.  I.e.  a  federal  bur- 
den. Our  Institutional  grant  following  the 
student  Is  an  attempt  to  pay  for  that  bur- 
den. It  is  our  belief  that  such  an  Institu- 
tional aid  provision  would  not  be  found  to  be 
unconstitutional  for  there  Is  a  clear  cut 
reason  for  the  Federal  assistance.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  paying  for  a  service,  and  the  serv- 
ice to  be  received  would  balance  the  inherent 
church-state  problem.  The  Federal  benefit 
theory  Is  not  new  or  novel.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
same  method  used  In  the  O.I.  bill  when  in- 
stitutional aid  followed  the  veterans. 
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The  Senate  institutional  aid  provision  also 
differs  from  the  House  counterpart  in  that 
the  Committee  took  note  of  the  value  of  sznaU 
private  institutions.  We  attempted  to  meet 
their  problems  by  graduating  the  Infitltu- 
tional  aid  payntent  In  relation  to  size.  A 
school  with  a  student  body  of  up  to  1,000 
would  receive  $500  per  student;  1.000  to  2,500 
students.  $400:  2,500  to  5,000  students,  $S00; 
5,000  to  10,980  students.  $200:  over  10.000. 
$100.  It  Is  bard  to  figure  what  each  school 
would  receive  due  to  the  fact  that  the  In- 
stitutional aid  is  dependent  on  the  eligibility 
of  the  student  for  the  basic  grant.  But  to  do 
some  simple  figures,  if  half  the  student  body 
here  at  Boston  College  received  all  or  part 
of  the  basic  grant,  the  school  would  receive 
$800,000 — a  Federal  payment  for  the  Federal 
burden. 

The  final  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  is  the  emergency  aid 
program.  Institutional  aid  and  student  aid 
are  fine,  but  as  one  of  the  Carnegie  studies 
recently  pointed  out.  there  are  colleges  in 
Imminent  danger  of  going  under.  As  they 
put  it.  "American  colleges  and  universities 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  un- 
matched In  Its  Impact  .  .  .".  For  this  reason, 
the  Senate  bill  would  provide  up  to  $150 
million  to  be  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  an  emer- 
gency nature.  The  Senate  language  was  pur- 
posely vague  For  we  wanted  to  give  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program  as  much  latitude 
as  possible  so  that  he  could  meet  all  types  of 
emergencies.  This  emergency  aid  program 
Is  looked  upon  as  a  provision  of  last  resort. 
But  Just  as  the  nation  appears  to  be  ready 
to  ball  out  its  faltering  defense  Industries, 
we  believe  it  should  have  the  tools  to  meet 
emergencies  In  education. 

There  is  much  more  In  the  Senate  bill 
than  I  have  touched  upon.  Today.  I  have 
tried  to  share  with  you  the  pihllosophy  be- 
hind the  Senate  bill — first,  the  belief  that 
basic  aid  should  go  to  the  student:  second, 
that  Institutional  aid  must  be  broader  in 
scope  than  a  mere  transfer  of  funds.  It  must 
have  as  part  of  its  rationale  a  relationship  to 
the  total  approach  to  Federal  assistance,  and 
that  once  there  Is  that  relationship,  the  Fed- 
eral role  will  make  the  Institutional  aid  ac- 
ceptable to  the  courts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  at  our  upcoming  Sen- 
ate-HoviEe  conference  we  will  be  able  to 
agree  upon  measures  which  will  aid  both 
students  and  institutions.  I  believe  that 
rational  beings,  honestly  attempting  to  work 
out  the  best  bill,  can  probably  bring  back  to 
their  respective  t>odles  a  measure  which  is 
better  than  either  of  the  two  which  were  sent 
to  conference. 

This  is  the  time  for  those  of  us  who  are 
Involved  In  higher  education  to  let  us  know 
your  views  on  both  the  Senate  and  House 
bUls.  It  is  often  said  that  we  in  Wasblngton 
operate  in  a  vacuum,  not  really  taking  note 
of  the  realities.  It  Is  easy  to  write  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  the  Institutions  which  must 
live  with  it.  We  are  not  faced  at  this  Junc- 
ture with  a  time  problem.  Although  we  would 
like  to  have  a  bill  out  early  in  the  year,  it 
may  l>e  in  the  best  interest  of  national 
policy  to  study  in  length  the  two  bills.  This 
type  of  study  would  give  the  vturlous  ertiica- 
tlon  constituencies  time  to  let  us  know 
their  opinions.  I  urge  you  to  write  to  us  so 
that  we  may  benefit  from  your  thoughts. 

Our  nation  all  too  often  thinks  of  success 
in  statistics  which  denote  material  growth. 
In  his  book.  The  Question  of  Prioriti-.a.  Ed- 
ward Higoi  points  up  the  issue  quite  suc- 
cinctly when  he  says.  "The  one  really  im- 
portant natural  reeouroe  is  gray  matter."  If 
we  are  not  ready  at  this  point  in  time  to 
commit  major  federal  resources  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth,  historical  study  of  our 
country  will  find  us  wanting  and  eventually 
material  progress  will  be  thwarted.  Let  us 
give  priority  to  people  serving  prog^rams — 
let  us  put  our  trust  in  hunun  beings. 


December  17,  1971 


ECONOMY  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
DOLLAR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OT    CAI.lr01lNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  WAT  .DIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
teresting letter,  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  John  Connally  by  Mr. 
John  J.  Thiessen.  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Mr.  Tliiessen's  son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Thiessen  is  a  man 
not  only  concerned  about  our  economy, 
but  the  worth  of  the  dollar  on  foreign 
mcMiey  markets  and  the  value  of  the  goJd 
backing  the  American  dollar. 

I  wish  to  include  Mr.  Thiessen 's  letter 
to  Secretary  Connally  in  the  Conciieb- 
sioNAL  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
benefit  from  the  ideas  this  man  has  for 
improving  our  dollEir  overseas. 
The  letter  follows : 

North  Bloomfield  Star  Route. 
Nevada  City,  Calif.,  November  1.  1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connally, 
Secretory  of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Connally:  It  goes  without 
.■saying  that  you  are  quite  aware  of  the  past 
history  of  gold  In  the  U.S.  monies  system; 
however,  my  approach  may  be  a  bit  different 
than  many  proposals  that  have  come  to  yo\iT 
attention  heretofore. 

Traditionally,  gold  has  always  been  the 
thln-edge-of-the-exploratlon- wedge;  since 
the  early  history  of  man.  it  has  opened  up 
the  hinterlands  to  exploration  and  brought 
the  less  glamorous  minerals  and  metals  into 
economic  focus.  Gold  gave  us  confidence  In 
our  currency  and  this  strong  currency  has 
made  domestic  and  international  business 
intercourse  convenient. 

We  will  not  devalue  the  present  U.S.  Dollar 
We  will  Issue  a  new  gold-backed  currency. 
The  new  certificates  will  be  called  "Eagles" 
or  "Gold  Dollars"  and  this  gold-backed  cur- 
rency win  be  used  to  purchase  Newly  Mined 
Domestic  Gold.  It  will  also  become  our  In- 
ternal currency. 

In  order  to  put  gold  back  on-stream,  we 
must  restore  gold's  purchasing  power,  at 
least  to  its  1935  level.  We  must  face  the 
realities  of  our  current  prices  and  not  reaort 
to  the  present  ridiculous  palliatives  that  are 
being  suggested  at  home  and  in  the  money 
circles  of  Europe.  The  money-changers  must 
be  negated. 

We  need  Men  to  match  our  monetary 
Mountains.  A  good  choice  for  a  leader  of  the 
gold  re-evaluatlon  team  may  be  the  Hon. 
Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  His  singular 
prestige.  Integrity  and  fiscal  know-bow  could 
pick  a  team  of  experts  that  will  surely  score 
well  in  a  win  for  gold.  Gold  must  move  along 
in  value,  somewhat,  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  our  National   Economy. 

The  going  wages  In  1935,  after  the  late 
and  great  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
raised  the  price  to  $35.00  per  ounce,  were 
from  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  day  dependent  upon 
the  miners  skills.  Now  the  going  wage  1971. 
for  those  same  skills  is  from  $24.00  to  $32.00 
for  eight  hours  of  work.  It  surely  follows 
that  the  very  minimum  consideration  would 
be  to  raise  the  price  of  newly  mined  domestle 
gold  to  4  times  its  present  value.  This  would 
restore  gold's  purchaalng  power  to  its  1935 
level.  This  means  that  Um  new  price  for 
domestic  produced  gold  would  be  $140.00  per 
ounce.  To  this  we  should  add  an  additional 
10%  more  to  counter -act  the  normal  trend 
of  Inflation.  Thereafter,  the  value  of  gold 
should  be  adjusted  at  least  onoe  in  every  1" 
years  to  oiu'  price  index  to  keep  the  purchas- 
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Ing  power  of  gold   and   the   gold-back   cur- 
rency. "Eagles",  somewhat  constant. 

Gold  purchases,  of  Newly  Mined  Domestic 
Ocild,  should  be  made  in  the  metric  system. 
Tlie  $140.00  or  $150.00  per  ounce  price  of 
gold  would  be  expressed  In  value  per  gram. 
For  example,  a  gram  of  newly  mined  domestic 
gold  (pure)  would  be  worth  $5.00  in  our 
present  currency.  One  "Eagle"  would  be 
worth  "5  gram  (200  milligrams)  of  gold.  Gold 
coins  would  contain  their  actual  value  In 
gold — a  suitable  metal  alloy  would  be  added 
to  achieve  hardness.  The  currency  "Eagles" 
would  be  exchanged  for  gold  coin  "Eagles" 
upon  demand.  The  export  of  gold  in  any  form 
would  be  prohibited — an  exception  would  be 
a  limited  amount  of  worn  personal  gold 
Jewelry. 

A  "New  Dollar"  would  be  issued  and  it 
would  be  worth  5  of  our  present  dollars.  The 
"New  Dollar"  would  become  our  Interna- 
tional Currency;  it  would  not  be  b8u:ked  with 
gold;  it  would  be  backed  by  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  Foreign  currencies  would  be 
re-evaluated  on  a  basis  of  each  country's 
Gross  National  Product.  Foreign  currencies, 
like  our  own,  must  be  tied  to  each  country's 
ability  to  pay — Just  as  surely  as  a  personal 
credit  rating.  The  "New  Dollar"  would  be 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  Government 
and  all  domestic  transactions  but  it  could 
not  be  used  to  purchase  newly  mined  do- 
mestic gold.  The  "New  Dollar"  could  be  used 
by  American  Tourists  in  foreign  lands.  It 
would  be  freely  exchanged  In  foreign  lands 
for  our  present  dollars  at  a  rate  of  one 
"New  Dollar"  for  each  5  dollars  now  in  for- 
eign lands. 

There  will  be  a  mandatory  10'",  tax  (royal- 
ty) on  the  value  of  the  gross  production 
of  all  newly  mined  domestic  gold.  This  gold 
tax  will  be  paid  to  the  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources  of  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  depending  upon  whose  land  the 
gold  was  won  from.  The  monies  received  from 
th';  tax  will  be  used  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  environment  where  It  will  do  the  most 
good  for  the  Public.  An  exception  would  be 
madp  when  gold  Is  won  from  within  Indian 
Reservations;  In  this  Instance,  the  gold  tax 
would  be  paid  to  the  proper  authority  within 
the  Indian  Reservation  and  used  to  Improve 
the  environment  within  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Gold  won  from  private  lands  would 
yield  the  10'-;  tax  to  the  County  and  State 
In  which  It  was  won. 

The  economic  impact  of  $5.00  per  gram 
for  newly  mined  gold  would  not  only  show 
up  immediately  within  those  States  that 
produce  gold  but  also  In  the  States  that  pro- 
vide machinery,  materials  and  services  to 
the  gold  nilnlng  States.  We  are  not  unlike 
a  closed  hydraulic  system;  if  pressure  Is  ap- 
plied at  one  point  it  tends  to  equalise 
throughout  the  entire  system.  Gold  Is  not 
tinlike  a  prime  In  a  pump;  it  merely  gets 
the  pump  on  stream  and  thereafter  the 
stream  flows  Into  every  part  of  our  economy. 
The  birth-place  of  the  gold  mining  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States  was  In  such 
States  as  Georgia,  The  Carolinas  and  West 
Virginia.  At  $5.00  per  gram  of  newly  mined 
Domestic  gold,  these  States  still  contain 
some  economically  mineable  gold. 

Minerals  that  contain  gold  that  is  pro- 
duced as  a  by-product  would  be  given  a  big 
boost  by  this  realistic  new  price  for  gold. 
Copper  mines  could  Include  vast  tonnages  of 
unminable  low  grade  "mineralized  rock" 
that  would  become  ore  with  the  new  price  of 
gold  By  the  same  token,  sliver  mines  would 
come  back  on  the  economic  stream. 

The  great  Mother  Lode  country  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  hardly  "scratched"  for  its 
gold  content.  This  250  mile  long  stretch  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  can  surpass  its  past  gold 
production.  In  addition  to  the  deep-seated 
lode  mines  (gold  In  veins),  there  are  plus 
200  miles  or  ancient,  deeply  burled,  gravel 
Channels;  some  gold-bearing  gravel  channels 
were  worked  at  depths  of  3,500  feet;   many 


of  the  old  channels  are  capped  with  lava 
rock — their  exploitation  would  create  no  sur- 
face scars  whatsoever.  A  single  very  deep 
gravel  channel  near  Marysvllle.  CallfCH-nia, 
may  have  a  potential  yield  of  several  hundred 
million  In  gold  and  It  Is  all  under  mining 
spoils  (tailings);  it  could  be  exploited  and 
the  present  unsightly  rock  piles  restored  to 
usefulness.  New  recovery  techniques  and  Im- 
proved mining  methods  would  make  It  eco- 
nomicr.lly  feasible  to  re-mine  many  of  the 
alluvial  (gravel)  deposits  in  the  Great  States 
of  New  Mexico.  Colorado.  Wyoming.  Montana, 
Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah, 
California,  etc.  The  great  copper  fields  of 
Arizona  would  come  Into  much  stronger  eco- 
n:vmlc  focus  from  their  gold  by-product. 

We  all  know  that  mining,  in  any  form, 
does  not  burst  upon  us.  There  are  many 
costly  problems  to  be  solved  in  exploration 
and  development  before  exploitation  is 
proven  feasible.  There  will  always  be  ample 
time  to  study  new  mining  ventures  to  deter- 
mine their  effect  on  our  environment  and 
amendments  to  present  mining  laws  can 
guarantee  the  preservation  and  Improvement 
of  our  land  heritage.  The  10'">  mandatory 
tax  on  newly  mined  gold  will  be  an  environ- 
ment beneficiatlon  bonus.  We  all  know  that 
some  tremendous  scars  have  been  left  in  the 
wake  of  mining.  Now  we  must  not  only  pre- 
vent this  end  result  in  the  future  but  do  a 
bit  of  landscape  surgery  on  the  scars.  In  any 
event  there  Is  no  room  for  bigoted  persecu- 
tion in  anticipation  of  the  mining  industry. 

Foreign  Aid  backed  with  gold  should  be 
dead  forever.  A  system  of  International  Cred- 
its should  replace  all  Foreign  Aid.  These 
Credits  would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
creature  comforts.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural supplies,  medicines  and  educational 
costs;  all  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
U.S.  companies  operating  within  the  country 
that  has  received  Credits  could  repay  the 
Credits  to  the  U.S.  in  lieu  of  taxes,  produc- 
tion royalties,  etc.,  that  would  normally  be 
paid  to  the  foreign  Government.  Foreign 
Aid  In  all  of  Its  forms  has  made  foreign 
enemies. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  J    Thiessen 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS   POTENTIAL 
HEALTH  MENACES 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATiVE3 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  presence  of  illegal  aliens  in 
this  coimtry  does  far  more  than  upset  the 
economy  and  create  unemployment.  Let 
us  consider  the  health  aspect. 

The  illegal  alien  can  be  a  walking  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  the  commimity, 
especially  if  he  is  a  Mexican  ilational 
who  has  not  been  immunized. 

Dr.  Clifton  Govan,  pediatric  consultant 
in  the  Child  Health  Services  Division  of 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Health,  has 
testified  that  the  health  problems  posed 
by  illegal  aliens  "are  not  problems  of 
just  Colorado  but  are  of  national  scope." 

Because  he  is  an  illegal  alien  and  can- 
not afford  detection,  he  often  will  avoid 
treatment  for  an  illness,  thus  endanger- 
ing the  health  of  ever>'one  with  whom  he 
comes  in  direct  or  indirect  contact. 

And  because  he  often  lives  in  squalor, 
he  is  a  prime  candidate  for  a  communi- 
cable disease. 

Consider  this  description  of  housing 


occupied    by    illegal    aliens    in    Powers 
Coimty,  Colo.: 

Housing  consisted  of  one  abandoned  milk 
truck  body  and  a  shed  at  the  rear  of  the 
property,  neither  building  capable  of  ade- 
quate description  of  what  is  wrong  since 
everything  is  wrong  and  nothing  Is  right. 
The  shed,  originally  designated  for  storage. 
Is  filthy,  not  provided  with  any  semblance 
of  furnishings  other  than  a  bed.  There  are 
no  provisions  made  for  natural  light  or  venti- 
lation. The  electric  wiring  was  hazardous  and 
contrary  to  code.  The  milk  truck  body  is  not 
ventilated  or  lighted  and  not  fit  for  use.  No 
provision  was  made  for  lavatory,  bathing  or 
la-indry  facilities. 

Eight  people  were  living  in  the  truck 
body  and  shed,  which  Dr.  Govan  cor- 
rectly branded  "breeding  grounds  for 
disea.se." 

Dr.  Govan  described  one  case  which 
probably  can  be  multiplied  many  times 
to  show  the  potential  threat  to  health. 

In  this  instance,  a  nurse  working 
among  migrant  laborers  foimd  a  man 
with  a  possible  case  of  tuberculosis.  He 
was  X-rayed  in  the  mobile  vmit  and  di- 
agnosed as  a  possible  tubercular.  When 
the  nurse  returned  to  advise  him  to  get  a 
definite  diagnosis,  she  could  not  find  him. 

He  reportedly  had  returned  to  Mexico, 
but  Dr.  Govan  is  afraid  he  may  "be  roam- 
ing the  state  with  an  open  case  of  tuber- 
culosis." He  is  thus  a  potential  threat  to 
everyone  who  comes  near  him. 

The  Mexican  national  who  has  not 
been  immunized  may  be  a  carrier  of  diph- 
theria, measles,  typhoid.  He  could  orig- 
inate a  polio  epidemic. 

The  illegal  alien  often  is  employed  in 
such  jobs  as  food  processing  and  han- 
dling, dishwashing,  and  waiter.  The 
disease  potential  here  is  absolutely 
frlghteninp; — hepatitis  and  tuberculosis, 
salmonellosis,  shigellosis,  amebic  infec- 
tions and  parasitic  infections. 

The  potential  threat  to  community 
health  and  welfare  posed  by  the  illegal 
alien  is  too  great  to  dally  with.  This  is 
another  very  important  reason  why  we 
must  do  everj'thing  we  can  to  keep  tlicse 
people  out  of  our  coiontry. 


SMALLTOWN  AND  RURAL  RECREA- 
TIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ervation and  progress  of  our  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  is  the  key  to  the  success 
of  our  Nation.  Rural  areas  and  small 
towns  always  received  top  priority  during 
the  OKonski  years. 

For  example,  when  the  public  works 
program  was  started,  I  appeared  at  meet- 
ings with  smalltown  officials  to  explain 
the  program  and  help  with  the  applica- 
tions. The  day  after  the  bill  became  law, 
I  appeared  at  a  meeting  with  Minocqua 
officers.  The  result:  Per  capita  of  papu- 
lation, Minocqua  got  more  public  works 
money  than  any  community.  Here  are 
the  projects  Minocqua  got  in  Federal 
money:  Sewage  and  water  facilities, 
$393,000;  street  improvements,  $62,000; 
library  and  police  station,  $40,000 — all  for 
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just  one  community.  The  Minocqua  ofB- 
cials  have  the  pen  with  which  this  bill 
was  signed  in  Washington. 

Iron  County  has  a  popmlation  of  less 
than  6,500  people.  Here  are  some  of  the 
projects  and  Federal  funds  In  that 
county: 

Public    works   funds (560.000 

Electronics  contracts 3,  250.  000 

SBA   loans   1,100,000 

F.irm  Home  Administration  loans-       580.  000 

Total  for  Iron  County 5,490,000 

All  of  these  projects  were  prepared 
and  processed  from  start  to  finish 
through  my  home  office.  Iron  Coimty 
lost  about  500  Jobs  when  the  mines 
closed.  The  above  projects  have  created 
more  than  500  jobs.  All  this  in  a  county 
of  less  than  6,500  people. 

This  is  typical  of  what  can  be  done  to 
preserve  our  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
if  they  have  a  Congressman  who  cares 
and  helps  personally.  Phelps,  a  commu- 
nity of  only  a  couple  himdred,  got  a 
$900,000  sewage  and  water  plant.  More 
than  80  such  small  towns  got  my  help 
when  they  needed  it. 

The  following  tables  will  give  further 
indication  of  the  results  achieved  for 
various  communities  duiing  the  CKon- 
ski  years: 

Recreation  loans  and  giants  to  10th  District 

srnall  towns  during  the  O  Konskt  years 
Colfax  Sports  and  Recreation.  Col- 
fax     .._ $145,000 

Eagle  Bluff  Country  Club.  Hurley.  373.  200 
Eagle     River     Recreation.      Eagle 

River 121,500 

St      Croix     Country     Club,     Polk 

County    87.000 

Clear  Lftke  Golf  Club,  Clear  Lake.  128.  900 

Hudson  Country  Club,  Hudson..  150.000 

Hammond  GoLf  Club.  Hammond.  148.  500 

Hay»-ard  Civic  Club.  Hayward 150.  000 

Glen   Hills   Golf   Club,   Glenwood 

City    149,000 

Lions    Hodag    Snowmobile    Mara- 
thon, Rhlnelander 50,000 

Total    1,503,100 

Recreation  funds  for  small  town  and  rural 
area  development  during  the  O'Konski 
years 

Apostle      Island      appropriation 

(land  acquisition) M,  200.  000 

Wild  Rivers  appropriation — St. 
Croix  and  Namekagon  Rivers 
(land  acquisition) 2,600,000 

Economic  development  recrea- 
tion   grants 980.186 

1970  grants — ^Department  of  the 
Interior  (10th  District  l 4,618.323 

Total     recreation     Federal 
funds    In    lOth   District, 

fiscal  year  1970 12.398.509 

Department  of  the  Interior  recreation  funds 
in  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972— The 
O'Konski  years 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation..  *484,  337 

Geological   Survey 1,080,600 

Bureau    of   Sport   Fisheries   and 

Wildlife 8,354.080 

Department  of  the  Interior  recreation  funds 
in  fiaeal  years  1970.  1971.  and  1972 — The 
OKoiiaki  j^ars — Continued 

NaUonal  Park  Service *5.  742,  716 

Bureau  of  iTirilan  Affairs 3,882,329 

Total 18,524,071 

Non. — Figures  for  previous  years  are  not 
available,  unfortunately. 
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Rural  community  projects  In  10th  District 
under  O'Kcmslci  years 

Brantwood  Cooperative  Dairy  (Price 

County)     $63,760 

Clifford      Cooperative       Association 

(Oneida  County) 22,700 

Woodlawn  Dairy  Cooperative   (Price 

County)     25.800 

Prentice     Cooperative     Supply     Co. 

(Price  County) 45,000 

Farmers  Union  Wood  Producers  Co- 
operative  (Chippewa  County) 200.000 

Total    357,280 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  t/rants  to 
small  touns  and  rural  areas  in  10th  Dis- 
trict— Last  3  O'Konski  years 

Community  Action  Programs $2,905,000 

Bureau  of  Work  PYograms 2.  300,  000 

Rur.ll     Loans 450,000 

VISTA    $150,000 

Job   Corps 1.300.000 

Total    7,105,000 

Sou  Conservation  Service  Federal  grants  in 
10th  district  duHng  the  O'Konski  years 

Ashland $249,868 

Barron   272.314 

Bayfield 146.076 

Burnett 175,055 

Chippewa    206,842 

Doxiglas 203,872 

Dunn   371,097 

Eau   Claire    779,316 

Lincoln    202,554 

Oneida 100,935 

Polk    505,616 

Price .__  674.426 

Rusk 363.201 

St.  Croix 1.078.228 

Sawyer 201,935 

Taylor   231,055 

VUas 50.686 

Washburn 608.817 

Total 6,  485.  714 


ROGERS  EULOGIZES  JUDGE  TED 
CABOT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rtoKiDA 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  a  friend  is  always  an  occasion  for 
sadness.  But  occasionally  the  friend  is  of 
such  character  that  In  retrospect,  one 
can  find  solace  in  his  achievements.  Judge 
Ted  Cabot  was  such  a  man. 

Maybe  a  proper  paraphrase  would  be 
that  when  Judge  Cabot  died,  there  was 
ample  evidence  that  his  friends  thank  the 
light  that  Ted  lit,  rather  than  curse  the 
darkness  that  his  death  will  bring. 

Death  could  have  claimed  Ted  Cabot 
long  ago.  for  disease  visited  him  early. 
But  he  fought  osteomyehtis  with  the 
same  aggressiveness  and  intensity  that  he 
carried  to  everything  he  did  in  Ufe. 

Ted  Cabot  lived  a  full  life.  Many  do. 
But  Ted  Cabot  was  different  because  his 
life  resulted  in  the  betterment  of  those 
around  him — both  his  friends  and  those 
whom  he  did  not  even  know.  For  as  a 
judge,  he  was  an  active  servant  of  justice. 
If  all  our  courts  had  such  servants,  there 
would  indeed  be  equal  justice  in  this  Na- 
tion today. 

As  an  individual,  his  Christian  spirit 
made  him  a  friend  of  man.  A  friend  of 
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mine,  and  of  Ted's.  Phil  Cheaney,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Judge  Cabot's  son,  Bruce,  upon 
the  death  of  the  Judge.  In  the  letter,  Phil 
said  more  eloquently  than  I  what  Ted 
stood  for.  And  basically,  this  letter  tells 
us  that  we  were  most  fortunate  to  have 
had  a  Ted  Cabot  as  a  friend  and  leader 
for  even  the  49  years  that  he  was  with  us 

I  would  like  to  include  this  letter  in 
the  Record.  The  people  of  Broward 
County,  indeed,  the  Nation,  has  lost  a 
great  man.  But  I  am  thankful  that  we 
knew  him  so  long.  My  wife.  Becky,  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Judge 
Cabot's  wife.  Bitsy.  and  his  family 

The  letter  follows: 

Boyhood   Friekd   Writes   to   Jddges   Sok 

Judge  Cabot  Remxmbebed 

(NoTi:  Ted  Cabot,  Broward's  first  fedenU 
court  Judge,  died  last  week  Those  of  us  who 
have  lived  here  many  years  know  the  kind 
of  man  Judge  Cabot  was.  Newer  residents 
may  not.  Phil  Cheaney,  who  knew  Judge 
Cabot  since  boyhood,  recalls.  In  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  Judge's  son,  Bruce,  come  of 
the  tralU  that  ma<:e  Judge  Cabot  an  out- 
standing person.) 

Dear  Brucc:  I  was  able  to  write  down  aomc 
recollections  about  yotir  father,  and  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  know  some  of  the  thii^ 
atwut  lilm  that  his  friends  remembw.  ao  I 
agreed  to  do  this  impossible  Job.  I  hope 
that  maybe  in  some  of  these  recollections  yon 
might  find  the  spark,  or  whatever  It  was,  that 
made  him  such  a  good  friend  to  so  many  peo- 
ple and  made  him  be  remembered  as  such  a 
very  great  person  to  those  people  who  did 
know  him. 

Ted  Cabot.  What  a  flood  of  memories  this 
name  brings. 

Such  quiet  competence.  The  quietness 
seemed  to  say  that  it  was  so  easy  to  do  tlie 
right  thing.  And  yet  those  who  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  him  remember  the  long, 
hard  Jobs  that  he  had  to  do. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  is  that  regard- 
less of  what  the  taak  might  be  or  bow  difficult 
It  might  be  It  never  seemed  to  deter  him.  R 
was  as  though  he  had  already  figured  the  en- 
tire thing  out  and  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen  He  Just  knew  that  he  was  going  to 
succeed. 

And  I  cant  find  out  at  what  point  in  his 
life  he  decided  that  he  could  win  regardlen 
of  what  the  odds  might  be  against  blm. 

It  hardly  seems  poaslMe  that  at  14  he  would 
have  already  decided  thai  he  oould  win  any 
battle.  And  yet  he  was  only  14  when  he  re- 
ceived the  Injury  that  resulted  in  the  Os- 
teomyelitis disease  that  he  b»d. 

His  sisters  remember  that  when  he  was 
first  taken  from  the  house  to  tbe  hospital  he 
n-as  In  such  pain  he  acreamed  when  they 
touched  htm  to  put  him  In  the  ambulance. 

You  must  remember  that  there  were  no 
magic  miracle  di-ugs  In  those  days  and  the 
treatment  for  this  disease  was  a  long  and 
difficult  and  most  p*lnful  treatment.  The 
treatment  really  lasted  all  of  his  life. 

The  treatment  was  so  severe  that  «»  at 
least  two  occasions  while  he  was  being  oper- 
ated on  his  heart  stopped  and  the  doctors 
had  to  quit  and  revive  hlni. 

And  interesting  enough.  Ted  was  always 
appreciative  of  the  great  Interest  that  his 
doctors  took  In  him.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
heartened by  his  diseaae  and  feeling  sorry  for 
himself  be  was  appreciative  of  those  who 
would  take  the  time  to  help  him. 

Perhaps  because  of  bis  iUness  and  having 
to  st&y  in  bed  so  very  much  be  developed  the 
habit  of  study,  and  a  voracious  appetite  for 
anything  to  read.  And  a  lot  of  this  he  gets 
from  his  mother,  your  grandmotber.  Sbe  en- 
couraged him  to  read,  read,  read  I  And  not 
only  did  bis  mother  encourage  blm  In  bM 
studies  and  bis  reading,  but  be  was  fortuaate 
enough  to  marry  a  girl  who  offered  tbe  i 
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help  and  encouragement.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his  wife, 
your  mother,  he  probably  would  not  have 
w,ne  back— no  not  "gone  back"  he  never 
went  to  college,  he  Just  started  In  law  col- 
leee— but  he  would  have  never  gone  to  law 
college  if  he  hadn't  had  the  encouragement 
of  vour  mother. 

The  help  and  encouragement  of  his  mother 
and  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his  wife 
aud  the  help  and  encouragement  of  all  the 
people  who  knew  him  and  who  were  im- 
pressed with  his  desire  to  overcome  any 
obaiacle  aud  his  aura  of  confidence  made 
everybody  believe  in  him  somehow  and  want 
to  help. 

But  I  suppose  that  not  succumbing  to  this 
disease  and  overcoming  it.  the  rest  of  life's 
problems  were  all  kind  of  put  In  focus. 

So  he  worked  hard  after  high  school  as  a 
bookkeeper  and  later  on  as  an  accountant  as 
he  studied  and  learned  more,  and  then  (hard 
to  imagine)  he  decided  to  run  for  a  Job  he 
thought  he  could  manage. 

In  the  old  days  here  the  Democrats  used  to 
fight  between  themselves  over  every  office  and 
once  a  Democrat  got  in  and  did  a  competent 
Job  and  was  able  to  stay  in  the  office  for  a 
couple  of  years  it  was  most  unlikely  that  he 
would  be  upset.  And  of  course  usually  It 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  money  and  help 
to  unseat  one  of  these  jjeople. 

It  was  prepoeterous  to  think  that  Ted 
Cabot,  bookkeeper,  could  run  and  win  against 
an  established  officeholder.  But  he  displayed 
his  quiet  competence  in  that  election.  He 
simply  proceeded  to  get  all  of  the  friends  he 
had  to  help  him  and  you  might  say  that  be 
was  the  original  Lawton  ChUes,  because  he 
walked  from  door  to  door  In  this  county,  even 
with  his  bad  leg,  untU  when  the  time  came 
for  the  election  the  people  voted  him  in  and 
his  opponent  out. 

He  only  gloated  to  me  one  time  about  the 
election.  He  said.  "You  know.  Grace  Balrd 
came  all  the  way  from  Key  West  on  a  bus 
to  vote  for  me."  Grace  Balrd  was  a  high 
school  classmate  of  his  who  had  gone  to 
work  In  Key  West  for  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  And  travel  was  difficult  in  World  War 
11.  We  had  gas  rationing  and  Key  West  was 
a  long  way  away  by  bus.  and  of  cotirse,  most 
people  today  would  say.  "what's  one  vote?" 
But  Ted  had  the  charisma  that  would  make 
a  high  school  classmate  of  his  take  the  day 
off.  buy  a  btis  ticket  and  come  the  many 
miles  between  here  and  Key  West  on  a  bus 
just  to  cast  one  vote  for  him. 

You  mustn't  think  of  yoiu'  Father  as  Just 
being  a  cripple,  lying  In  bed  fighting  a  dread 
disease,  or  Just  a  hardworking  p)olltlclan,  or 
an  overworked  Judge.  He  could  play  as  bard 
as  he  covOd  work.  The  number  of  people  In 
this  community  who  have  been  on  flsbing 
trijjs  with  him  can  tell  you  bow  complete- 
ly relaxed  he  would  be  on  his  fishing  trips. 
And  he  wouldn't  have  to  do  It  with  a  bottle. 
He  would  take  a  drink,  but  not  many.  He 
somehow  didn't  need  any  artificial  help  to 
n-.ake  him  have  fun. 

If  I  seem  to  keep  coming  back  to  his  Ill- 
ness. It  Is  because  It  was  such  a  great  part 
of  his  life.  At  one  point  he  was  skin  and 
bones  and  had  no  appetite  and  was  told  by 
his  doctor  that  if  he  didn't  eat  he  wouldn't 
recover  and  that  he  must  force  himself  to 
e.»t  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  So.  as  he 
told  me  later,  he  got  In  the  habit  of  eating. 
And  he  found  it  difficult  after  he  got  well  to 
break  this  habit. 

We  \ised  to  go  to  the  University  of  Mlan:U 
football  games  every  Friday  night,  and  we 
would  leave  Port  Lauderdale  about  five  o'- 
cUx-k  and  slop  at  a  restaurant  where  they 
had  all  of  the  lobster  you  could  eat  for  a 
fixed  price.  I  actually  saw  him  eat  eight 
lobsters,  and  I  don't  mean  eight  halves.  I 
mean  sixteen  halves,  pUis  two  huge  baked 
potatoes.  Man.  he  could  eat!  And  he  en- 
joyed It.  And  of  course  most  of  his  life  be 
^^as  overweight,  but  It  was  a  kind  of  strength 
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he  had  to  have,  and  he  oouldnt  exercise  as 
much  as  he  would  like  to  because  of  his  leg. 
So  his  leg  always  was  a  problem  In  his  life 
and  he  probably  kept  remembering  the  year 
and  a  half  that  he  was  In  and  out  of  hos- 
pitals, 

I  am  sure  that  during  that  eighteen 
months  he  got  to  know  God  very  well.  And 
the  church  played  a  very  big  part  In  his  life 
all  of  his  life.  He  was  a  trustee  in  the  First 
Christian  Church  where  your  grandfather 
and  your  grandmother  still  attend.  He  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Plantation.  When  we 
moved  to  the  Plantation  area  he  saw  the 
need  oi  a  church  to  serve  that  community, 
and  with  the  help  of  other  people  like  him- 
self he  proceeded  to  organize  a  church  and 
later  became  the  building  committee  chair- 
man for  the  sanctuary. 

As  a  Judge  he  could  not  solicit  funds,  but 
he  could  work  on  the  finances  of  the  church, 
and  interestingly  enough  he  and  his  commit- 
tee could  work  up  such  a  budget  that  the 
church  never  really  hsid  any  solicitations  for 
funds — all  that  they  bad  was  a  clear.  Im- 
pressive story  of  what  the  need  was  and 
the  congregation  then  proceeded  to  support 
the  finance  committee  and  to  meet  the  goals 
that  were  set.  And  this  Is  the  kind  of  church 
that  your  father  helped  organize.  He,  of 
course,  with  his  legal  background,  wus  called 
upon  to  do  the  legal  work  for  them  and  did 
It. 

Reverend  Scharer  tells  me  that  from  time 
to  time  when  Ted  would  be  ill  and  had  to 
stay  home  In  bed  he  would  ask  that  the 
building  committee  file  be  brought  to  him  so 
be  could  help  work  on  the  church  matters. 
And  Ted  said  to  Reverend  Scharer  one  time, 
"You  know,  perhaps  the  Lord  put  me  In  bed 
so  that  I  could  do  this  work  that  needs  to  be 
done." 

So  he  had  really  a  very  full  life. 

He  started  out  as  a  boy  with  every  op- 
portunity, and  before  be  became  a  man. 
physically,  he  was  faced  with  a  terrible  Illness 
and  won  over  this  Ulness  at  the  cost  of  a  bad 
leg  aud  recurrences  of  the  illness  forever 
after.  But  probably  during  that  year  and  a 
half  in  the  hospital  the  resolve  to  overcome 
this  illness  became  also  the  resolve  that  he 
used  to  overcome  any  other  problem  that 
faced  him  in  the  futtire. 

Another  astonishing  thing  Is  the  number 
of  people  who  knew  blm  and  felt  that  they 
knew  him  well  and  felt  that  they  were  his 
special  friend.  And  they  all  were  his  special 
friend.  But  bow  many  of  us  have  thousands 
of  special  friends?  Oh.  I'm  sure  that  you'll 
have  one  or  two  very  close  friends,  special 
friends,  all  of  your  life,  but  Ted  somehow 
or  the  other  seemed  to  have  close  friends 
everj-where  he  went.  Real,  close  personal 
friends.  Special  friends. 

I  am  sure  that  you  remember  the  camping 
trips  you  went  on.  He  enjoyed  being  with  his 
family,  went  writh  them  on  outings,  camping 
trips. 

He  lived  a  very  full  Ufe.  And  he  lived  a 
full  life  because  he  was  working  all  the  time. 
He  was  thinking  about  what  needed  to  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it.  He  was  willing  to  give 
up  hours  of  sleep  and  needed  rest  to  accom- 
plish what  he  knew  bad  to  be  done.  You 
know  of  course  that  he  had  been  wTestling 
with  legal  problems  involved  in  desegrega- 
tion of  our  schools.  He  was  Instructed  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  see  that  a  plan 
was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sions mjuie  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  drawing  up  of  this  plan 
was  really  the  job  of  tbe  parties  In  litigation, 
but  they  couldn't  do  tbe  job,  and  the  Job  had 
to  be  done,  so  he  proceeded  to  get  up  at  4 
o'clock  every  morning  and  spend  a  few  extra 
hours  on  this  monumental  task.  And  he  felt 
that  the  only  way  he  could  do  it  was  to  know 
more  about  the  schools  than  anyone  else.  So. 
for  example,  he  phyalcaUy  went  to  all  of  tbe 
schools  In  Broward  County  to  see  what  was 
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involved  And  then  he  spent  the  time  in  the 
quietness  of  his  cabin  over  on  the  F^ace 
River  thinking  about  It.  and  he  spent  the 
time  In  the  early  morning  hours  when  he 
should  have  been  resting  thinking  about  it 
and  working  on  the  plan. 

I  suppose  that  It  is  typical  of  the  way  he 
handled  all  of  the  legal  cases  that  came  be- 
fore him.  He  would  do  more  studying  and 
more  work  on  the  case  than  anybody  else 
He  would  do  more  work  than  the  lawyers  for 
either  side  would  do.  This  is  the  hard  way 
to  do  it.  as  a  judge.  You  can  Just  let  the  law- 
yers do  the  work  and  then  you  m&ke  a  de- 
cision, but  things  don't  get  done  quite  so  fast 
and  they  don't  get  done  quite  as  effectively 
as  If  you  had  done  them  yourself.  So  be  did 
It  and  as  the  song  goes  "I  did  It  my  way!" 

And  I'm  sure  that  he  would  want  you  to 
face  problems  as  he  did  and  he  would  want 
you  to  live  your  life  with  God's  help  and 
without  fear  and  with  great  pride  and  poise, 
all  in  your  own  way.  I  talked  to  people  about 
this  letter  to  you  and  they  bad  as  bard  a  time 
trying  to  explain  how  they  felt  as  I  am  having. 

"He  had  no  fear,  be  was  Imperturbable  and 
yet  kind  aud  gentle  all  tbe  tloae. 

"He  had  a  compelling  passion  to  make  de- 
cisions, the  tough  hard  and  sometimes  un- 
popular decisions. 

"He  bad  great  poise. 

"He  had  such  great  honesty  and  so  much 
integrity  that  he  didn't  fear  anyone  or  any- 
thing." 

A  Juror  who  didn't  know  him  said  that  he 
was  the  only  judge  that  kept  the  lawyers 
from  confusing  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  few  words  that 
come  to  my  mind  are  as  good  a  way  as  any  to 
finish!  Ted  Cabot,  he  met  and  overcame  so 
maiiy  adversities  that  death  had  to  couie 
while  he  was  asleep. 
Sincerely, 

Phil  Cheaney 


INSTITUTIONAL  AID:  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  TO  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES 


HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

or    KHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  has 
recently  published  a  report  entitled,  "In- 
stitutional Aid:  Federal  Support  to  Col- 
leges and  Universities."  'This  indepth 
study  of  a  subject  which  is  before  the 
Congress  at  this  very  moment  is  most 
probing,  while  at  the  same  time  objective. 
The  full  text  will  be  available  from  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
ticHi.  However,  I  ask  at  this  time  that 
the  summary  of  the  findings  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNSTmTiONAL  Am:  Federal  Sitport  to 
Colleges  and  UNiVE«srTiEs 

1.  MAJOB  THEMES 

1.  The  federal  government  should  provide 
substantially  greater  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion Including  funds  to  institutions  for  gen- 
eral support  of  educational  programs.  Many 
contributions  of  higher  education  are  spe- 
cifically to  the  national  welfare.  The  federal 
government,  also,  has  two-thirds  of  all  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  revenues. 

In  1968  {Quality  and  Equality:  Near  Levels 
of  Federal  Responsibility  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion), the  Carnegie  Commission  recommend- 
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ed  that  total  federal  support  rise  to  $7  billion 
In  1970-71  and  913  blUlon  In  197ft-77,  includ- 
ing $1  bUIlon  In  1970-71  and  nearly  93  bUllon 
In  1976-77  In  Institutional  support.  Federal 
support  at  that  time  (1968)  was  «3.6  billion 
with  no  funds  for  general  Institutional  sup- 
no  rt. 

These  recommendations  were  reaffirmed  in 
1970  {Quality  and  Equality:  Revised  Recom- 
mendations) .  We  reaffirm  them  once  again. 

a.  This  present  report  Is  concerned  with 
Institutional  support  within  the  totality  of 
federal  support  programs  for  higher  edu- 
cation which  Include  expenditures  for  stu- 
dent aid,  research,  construction  grants  and 
loans,  and  a  variety  of  special  programs  such 
as  cooperative  education,  community  edu- 
cation, and  developing  institutions. 

The  Commission  has  never  endorsed  any 
single  bin  before  Congress  concerning  insti- 
tutional support.  It  does  not  now. 

The  concerns  of  the  Commission  have 
been  and  are: 

That  adequate  Institutional  support  be 
made  available. 

That  the  principles  on  which  this  support 
Is  based  serve  the  nation  well  and  serve  high- 
er education  well. 

That  the  program  of  Institutional  aid  Is 
based  on  principles  which  aid  the  national 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  higher  education 
in  the  long-run  and  not  only  provide  money 
in  the  short-run,  essential  as  that  Is. 

3.  The  principles  which  we  consider  to  b« 
most  important  are: 

That  basic  support  of  and  responsibility 
for  higher  education  remain  with  the  states 
and  with  private  initiative.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  development  of  a  single  national  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  (See  our  report: 
The  Capitol  and  the  Campus.)  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  principle,  we  do  not  favor 
lump-sum  across-the-board  grants  to  In- 
stitutions from  the  federal  government.  This 
would  be  the  Initial  step  toward  a  national- 
ized system  as,  first,  the  states  would  reduce 
their  sense  of  basic  responsibility,  and,  sec- 
ond, controls  would  inevitably  follow  the 
lump-sum  across-the-board  grants. 

That  the  highest  single  priority  for  higher 
education  in  the  1970s  is  to  help  fulfill  the 
two-century  old  American  dream  of  social 
justice.  Equality  of  opportunity  has  long 
been  promised  to  all  of  our  citizens.  Increas- 
ingly such  equality  means  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  college  education.  This  Is 
a  national  promise  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  special  responsibility  to  aid  high- 
er education  in  carrying  out  this  promise. 
Equality  of  opp>ortuiUty  In  higher  education 
is  costly.  Much  of  the  "new  depression"  in 
higher  education  is  caused  by  the  efforts  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  bear  these 
costs.  The  costs  will  rise  greatly  in  the  19706 
as  we  add  3  million  students  to  our  enroll- 
ments, many  from  low  Income  and  modest 
income  families. 

Consequently,  we  have  proposed,  and  do 
so  again,  a  new  Educational  Bill  of  Rights, 
modelled  on  the  successful  program  for  OI's 
after  World  War  II,  which  would  provide 
students  from  low  and  modest  Income  fami- 
lies with  the  financial  resources  required  for 
college  attendance,  and  would  also  provide 
a  oost-of -education  supplement  going  along 
with  these  students  to  the  institutions  of 
their  choice  to  be  expended  by  these  Insti- 
tutions for  educational  purposes.  In  this  re- 
port, we  add  to  our  earlier  recommendations 
that  such  rights,  and  the  accompanying 
cost-of-educatlon  supplements,  follow  not 
only  educational  opportunity  grants  but  also 
nonmilltary  national  service  (such  as  VISTA 
and  the  Peace  Corps)  and  subsidized  loans. 
Both  these  additions  would  serve  to  raise  the 
Income  levels  at  which  students,  and  thvis 
the  institutions  they  choose,  would  receive 
benefits.  We  believe  that  the  aid  to  students 
should  take  the  form  of  a  national  entitle- 
ment available  to  students  regardless  of  th« 
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state  in  which  they  resid?  or  tJie  Institution 
they  attend. 

That  students  be  given  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  choice  in  choosing  the  institution  they 
wish  to  attend.  Such  freedom  of  choice  will 
both  serve  the  students  better  in  the  short- 
run  and  create  an  incentive  for  Institutions 
to  change  in  the  longer-run  in  the  process 
of  attracting  students  through  the  quality 
of  their  programs.  Institutions,  in  turn, 
should  be  free  to  choose  their  students, 
without  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race. 
Places  must  be  provided  for  all  qualified 
students  but  this  is  an  obligation  of  each 
state  system,  not  of  each  Individual  institu- 
tion. 

That  federal  aid  be  given  in  a  maimer 
which  does  not  encourage  the  states  and 
private  sources  to  reduce  their  support.  We 
fear  that  lump-sum  across-the-board  grants 
might  do  so.  Some  states  might  hold  back 
in  order  to  put  greater  pressure  on  the  fed- 
eral government  to  take  over  more  respon- 
sibility. A  period  of  great  uncertainty  might 
ensue.  Public  institutions,  in  particular, 
might  suffer.  Their  state  support  might  be 
diminished  and  thus  offset  some  of  the  fed- 
eral support  they  obtain,  while  private  In- 
stitutions would  not  be  subject  to  such  an 
offset.  Federal  support,  on  the  other  hand, 
based  on  added  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  would  be  less  subject  to  such 
offsets. 

That  the  form  of  federal  aid  should  mini- 
mize constitutional  problems  and  hopefully 
eliminate  them  altogether.  The  GI  BUI  of 
Rights  was  long  and  well  accepted.  Lump- 
sum across-the-board  support  of  institu- 
tions with  religious  affiliations  may  not  be. 

That  the  autonomy  of  institutions  be  pre- 
served. Payment  for  contributions  to  selected 
national  goals  invites  less  control  than  sub- 
sidization of  the  institution  qua  institution. 
We  favor  pluralism  among  systems  and  di- 
versity among  institutions.  In  particular,  we 
are  against  any  formula  which  would  strong- 
ly Influence  academic  policy  In  any  single 
direction  in  an  effort  to  obtain  federal 
funds— for  example,  in  encouraging  the 
granting  of  degrees  without  regard  for 
quality. 

These  several  considerations  have  led  us. 
after  prolonged  discussions  over  a  four-year 
period,  to  favor  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  ap- 
proach since  it  makes  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  national  welfare,  provides  substantial 
support  to  nearly  all  institutions  without 
running  major  risks  of  constitutional  chal- 
lenges for  many  of  them  or  of  reduced  state 
support  for  still  others,  and  preserves  to  the 
maximum  the  freedom  of  choice  for  students 
and  the  autonomy  of  institutions  and  of 
state  systems. 

4.  This  report,  in  addition  to  setting  forth 
the  principles  that  should  underlie  federal 
aid  to  institutions,  provides  new  analytical 
data  about  the  Impact  of  different  formulas 
on  different  types  of  institutions.  Seemingly 
small  changes  in  a  formula,  for  example, 
whether  allocations  are  made  on  enrollment 
or  on  degrees  granted,  or  whether  enroll- 
ments are  calculated  on  a  head  count  or  on 
a  full-time-equivalent  (PTE)  basis,  make 
major  differences  in  results. 

We  set  forth  several  alternative  formulas 
for  examination,  including: 

(1)  Equality  of  opportunity — by  number 
of  EOO  recipients. 

(2)  Equality  of  opportunity — by  percent- 
age of  funds  granted. 

(3)  Two-thirds  equality  of  opportunity 
(percentage  of  funds)  and  one-third  en- 
rollment. 

(4)  One-third  equality  of  opportunity 
(percentage  of  funds)  and  one-third  en- 
rollment. 

(5)  Dual  choice:  Equality  of  opportunity 
or  enrollment  weighted  for  small  size,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

(6)  Three  factor  formula:  equality  of  op- 
portunity, enrollment,  research. 
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The  Impacts  of  these  formulas  on  several 
types  of  institutions  are  set  forth  In  Table 
1  and  Chart  1  (not  reproduced  in  the  Bmc- 
ORD) .  The  possible  alternatives  are.  of  course, 
quite  endless. 

5.  This  report  is  concerned  with  federal 
aid  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  Ade- 
quate state  support  is  equally  needed,  in 
particular,  it  is  only  the  states  that  can  cre- 
ate a  viable  balance  between  public  and  pri- 
vate Institutions.  To  the  extent  that  there 
is  an  imbalance  and  that  this  imbalance  is  a 
source  of  current  difficulties,  the  states  should 
take  affirmative  action.  Efforts  to  solve  a 
state-level  problem  unsuccessfully  at  the  fed- 
eral level  can  be  very  costly  if  successive 
across-the-board  subsidizations  are  made 
leaving  everybody  in  the  same  relative  com- 
petitive position.  The  states  have  a  partic- 
ular responslbUlty  at  the  present  time— in 
addition  to  their  adequate  support  of  public 
institutions — to  aid  students  going  to  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  institutions.  The  grad- 
uates of  each  type  make  equal  contributions 
to  society.  We  particultu-ly  support  (see  The 
Capitol  and  the  Campus)  state  scholarship 
programs  that  aid  attendance  of  low  Income 
students  at  private  colleges  and  universities. 

6.  The  nation  now  faces  decisions  on  the 
second  most  Important  federal  legislation 
affecting  higher  education  in  our  history. 
The  first  was  the  legislation  which  created 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and 
began  the  movement  toward  the  modera 
American  system  of  higher  education. 

As  we  progress  in  our  national  considera- 
tion of  this  important  development,  the 
principles  Involved  merit  careful  examina- 
tion and  the  many  alternative  formulas  an 
equally  concerned  attention.  Whatever  prin- 
ciples are  accepted  and  whatever  formulas 
are  adopted  are  likely  to  remain  in  effect  for 
considerable  time — the  forces  which  lead  to 
their  initial  choice  will  lead  even  more  easily 
to  their  indefinite  perpetutalon. 

The  Carnegie  CX>mmlsslon  has  prepared 
this  report  with  the  hope  that  it  may  assist 
In  the  understanding  of  the  principles  in- 
volved and  in  the  evaluation  of  the  alterna- 
tive formulas. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  NORTH 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
from  a  farm  background  spending  my 
first  22  years  on  the  farm  that  was  the 
source  of  hvelihood  for  my  parents  and 
nine  brothers  and  sisters,  I  realize  the 
need  for  the  preservation  of  the  family- 
type  farm.  Financial  help  to  family-type 
farms  was  a  matter  of  top  priority  from 
the  very  beginning  of  my  tenure  in  Con- 
gress. 

A  few  years  prior  to  my  commg  to  Con- 
gress, there  was  established  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  I  studied  that 
agency  and  visited  with  its  leaders  on  at 
least  a  score  of  occasions.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  expansion  of  this 
agency  would  be  the  salvation  for  finan- 
cial help  for  family-type  farms. 

Each  year  in  Congress,  I  have  urged 
the  proper  committees  to  expand  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  to  increase  availability 
of  money  to  this  agency  so  that  they 
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could  be  of  greater  help  to  our  family- 
size  farms. 

In  all  my  years  in  Congress,  more  than 
1,000  family-size  farm  applications  were 
liandled  through  my  office.  I  personally 
visited  with  hundreds  of  farmers  who  had 
financial  problems  and  explained  to  them 
the  workings  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  prepared  the  way  for 
their  filing  of  an  application.  Any  inquiry 
to  tlie  State  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion headquartei-s  at  Madison  or  their 
national  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton will  verify  that  more  Farmers  Home 
Administration  farm  applications  have 
been  handled  through  my  ocace  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  nine  Wisconsin  Congress- 
men and  two  Senators  put  together. 

In  many  instances  where  I  knew  farm- 
ers were  stuck  with  loans  with  private 
financial  companies  paying  as  high  as  32- 
percent  interest  and  insurance  charges, 
I  pointed  out  to  them  the  folly  of  paying 
such  high  interest  rates  and  urged  them 
to  work  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. There  are  at  least  300  in- 
stances of  family-size  farms  that  I 
helped  work  out  from  being  saddled  with 
high  interest  rates  by  financial  com- 
panies to  long-term  loans  at  reasonable 
interest  rates  with  the  Farmers  Home 
.Administration. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  among  the  top  agen- 
cies of  our  Federal  Government.  By  far, 
they  have  done  more  to  preserve  che  fam- 
ily-type farm  than  any  other  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  listed  below  will  prove 
my  point  on  what  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  done  for  the  farmers  of 
the  north  country  during  the  O'Konski 
years: 

Farmers  Home  Administration — Loans  of  all 

types  to  individuals  in  10th  District 

[January  1,  1943-June  30,  1971 — the 

O'Konski  years] 

.K'.\  loans 14,771 

Total  amount  loaned $75,816,148 

Average  size  of  loan %b,  200 


AMERICAN   POLICY   IN   GREECE:    A 
DECLARATION  OF  BANKRUPTCY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Anastaplo  is  lecturer  in  the  liberal  arts 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Rosary  Col- 
lege. He  is  the  author  of  The  Constitu- 
tionalist: Notes  on  the  First  Amendment 
published  in  1971  by  the  Southern 
Methodist  University  Press. 

Dr.  Anastaplo  has  been  declared  per- 
sona non  grata  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment because  of  his  articles  about  UJS. 
policy  in  Greece.  One  of  these  articles 
was  pubUshed  in  a  slightly  edited  form 
in  the  Sunday.  October  31,  1971,  Balti- 
more Sun.  This  particular  essay  looks 
to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  as 
reliable  allies  acceptable  to  a  liberated 
Greece.  This  Anastaplo  analysis  deserves 
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additional  readers.  The  unedited  version 
follows : 

American  Policy  in  Qeixce:   A 
Declaration  of  Banks  uptcy 

(By  George  Anastaplo ) 

Congress  continues  to  debate  whether  the 
United  States  shotild  supply  military  aid 
to  Greece.  But.  it  should  be  noticed,  it  may 
not  matter,  in  assessing  the  influence  of 
American  policy  upon  Greek  affairs,  whether 
we  actually  deliver  military  aid  to  the 
colonels'  regime.  It  does  matter  whether  we 
are  believed  by  the  Greek  people  to  be  de- 
livering such  aid.  Indeed,  the  colonels  would 
much  prefer  to  have  us  pretend  publicly  to 
be  providing  them  military  aid,  while  not 
actually  doing  so,  than  to  have  us  repudiate 
publicly  our  aid  whUe  continuing  to  deliver 
it  in  private. 

It  has  been  of  great  Importance  to  the 
colonels  that  the  United  StAtes  should  ap- 
pear in  public  to  regard  the  Greek  regime 
as  a  respectable  ally.  Such  fratemlzaiton 
tends  to  paralyze  those  elements  in  Greece 
which  remain  hostile  to  the  colonels.  If  the 
United  States  continues  to  suppwrt  the  col- 
onels, it  Is  asked,  what  can  unarmed  citi- 
zens do  to  unseat  them?  And,  It  is  further 
asked,  would  the  American  Vice-President 
be  permitted  to  conduct  himself  as  he  has 
Ln  Greece  If  the  United  States  does  not  really 
support  tiie  regime? 

The  political  effect  In  Greece  of  the  Vice- 
President's  visit  cannot  be  corrected  by  what- 
ever he  may  have  said  in  private  to  the  colo- 
nels at>out  a  return  by  Greece  (as  part  of  "the 
Free  World")  to  constitutional  government. 
Tyrants,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain they  may  be  entrenched,  cannot  be 
argued  out  of  office.  The  colonels  have  dug 
themselves  in.  partly  by  exploiting  since  1967 
our  public  acquiescence  in,  if  not  support  of, 
their  regime.  Our  State  Department  experts 
now  realize  that  they  were  deceived  Into  "go- 
ing along"  by  the  colonels'  re{>eated  assur- 
ances that  they  intended  to  return  the  coun- 
try to  constitutional  government. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  welcome  can  be 
staged  in  Athens  for  American  leaders,  there 
smoulders  In  Greece  today  the  resentment  of 
a  proud  people  who  can  easUy  be  led  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  having  been  subjected  to 
a  tyrannical  rule  in  order  to  serve  the  stra- 
tegic interests  of  the  United  States.  Such  re- 
sentment can  damage  the  permanent  na- 
tional interests  both  of  Greece  and  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  may  have  already 
so  compromised  itself  in  Athens  that  it  is  now 
limited  to  an  effort  to  salvage  what  It  can  of 
its  relations  with  Greece  after  the  colonels 
do  go. 

How  has  a  country  which  had  been  so  in- 
fluential in  Greece  gotten  Itself  into  the  help- 
less position  we  now  find  ourselves?  First, 
we  misjudged  the  Greek  constitutional  crisis 
of  1965-1967,  a  crisis  in  which  the  legitimate 
leaders  of  Greece  did  conduct  themselves  Ir- 
responsibly. We  did  not  do  what  we  could 
have  at  that  time  to  moderate  the  passions 
wtilch  had  developed  in  Athens  and  to  which 
we  contributed. 

Then,  we  misjudged  the  usurping  colonels 
who  seized  power  in  April  1967.  We  failed  to 
see  what  should  have  been  evident  to  every- 
one who  ever  saw  these  men  close  up.  that 
they  were  crude  opportunists  with  a  talent 
for  conspiracy.  We  failed  to  see  as  well  that 
there  was  (and  perhaps  stUl  is)  available  as 
a  popular  alternative  to  the  colonels  an  ex- 
perienced conservative,  a  former  prime  min- 
ister of  considerable  prestige  in  Greece,  who 
was  clearly  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
In  short,  we  betrayed  our  friends  and  the 
cause  of  decent  government  in  Greece  by  per- 
mitting ourselves  to  be  gulled  and  used  by 
the  colonels. 

We  have,  in  our  collaboration  with  the 
colonels.  Ignored  the  Interests  and  wishes  of 
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the  Greek  p>eople.  We  did  not  see  that  the 
legitimate  interests  and  sensibilities  of  the 
Greek  people  were  necessary  concerns  for  us 
to  take  into  accotmt  If  our  policy  was  to  be 
sound.  Nor  did  we  see  that  our  much-public- 
ized association  with  the  colonels  was  creat- 
ing a  permanent  reservoir  of  resentment 
against  the  United  States,  resentment  which 
may  be  found  even  among  the  conservatives, 
royalists  and  better  army  officers  of  that 
country.  We  have,  that  is,  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing articulate  opinion  in  Greece  on  one  simple 
proposition,  that  the  Untied  States  is  In  large 
part  responsible  for  the  tjTanny  which  Greeks 
seem  destined  to  endure  for  a  generation. 

Another  effect  of  our  policy  has  been  that 
it  has  permitted  the  colonels  to  corrupt  and 
exploit  the  Greek-American  public.  That  pub- 
lic remains,  despite  its  good  Intentions,  cur- 
iously uninformed  about  Greek  affairs.  If  the 
American  government  had  been  more  percep- 
tive and  more  responsible  in  recent  years,  the 
more  influential  Greek-Americans  would  not 
have  been  as  foolish  and  harmful  as  they 
have  been  in  their  uncritical  support  of  the 
colonels.  But  even  Greek-Americans  cannot 
help  but  notice,  upon  returning  to  Greece. 
the  marked  absence  of  discussion  of  political 
matters  by  ordinary  Greeks  in  public  places 

This  unnatural  public  silence  of  the  Greeks 
is  revealing,  eloquent  and  ominous.  The 
longer  the  present  regime  continues,  the  less 
likely  it  will  be  that  a  moderate  resolution 
of  "the  Greek  problem  "  wUl  follow  the  de- 
parture of  the  colonels:  Since  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  Americans  will  do  publicly  what 
might  still  be  done  to  help  the  Greeks  rid 
themselves  immediately  of  the  colonels,  we 
should  begin  to  consider  what  can  be  done 
( in  the  interest  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Greece)  to  blunt  the  effect  of  the  passions 
which  have  been  generated  against  the  United 
States  among  the  more  articulate  Greeks. 
passions  which  can  lead  some  day  to  disas- 
trous exf>eriments  by  a  liberated  Greece. 

Would  it  not  be  prudent  for  us  ( as  part  of 
our  "salvage"  operation)  to  encourage  the 
Greeks  to  move  into  closer  association  with 
Western  Europe  and  away  from  their  recent 
dependence  upon  the  United  States?  This 
may  be  a  safe  and  humane  way  to  minimize 
the  potentially  explosive  results  of  our  mis- 
calculations and  self-deceptions  in  Greece 
of  the  past  decade.  Greek  democrats  can- 
not help  but  notice  that  they  deserved  less 
and  yet  got  more  from  European  govern- 
ments than  from  their  American  ally  since 
the  colonels  struck  in  1967.  Thus,  whereas 
the  United  States  (like  the  Soviet  Union t 
accepts  without  serious  public  criticism  the 
Greek  government  as  it  is  today,  the  govern- 
ments of  Western  Europe  refuse  to  do  so. 

The  deference  by  Europeans  to  what  de- 
cency requires  may  be  seen  In  the  condem- 
nation In  the  Council  of  Europe,  despite 
American  lobbying  in  opposition  to  this  ac- 
tion, of  the  widespread  and  deliberate  use 
of  torture  by  the  colonels.  Such  repudiations 
of  the  American  approach  should  make  West- 
ern Europe  appear  more  plausible  than  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  ally  for  a  liberated 
Greece.  Perhaps  there  can  be  minimized  by 
an  increased  reliance  upon  Europe  the  effect 
of  our  failure  in  Greece,  a  failure  which  an- 
ticipates the  permanent  loss  of  the  preemi- 
nent influence  America  has  bad  there  for  a 
generation. 

Is  there  not  something  shoddy  and  unim- 
aginative in  the  willingness  of  a  great  power 
to  be  used  as  the  colonels  have  been  using 
us  since  April  1967?  Which  Is  worse,  that  we 
did  not  know  better  or  that  we  did  not  care? 
However  that  may  be,  we  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  be  crippled  by  the  selX-seeklng  con- 
spirators who  continue  to  control  Athens. 

There  remains  for  us  Americans,  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  duty 
of  reflecting  upon  why  our  policy  in  Greece 
has  been  such  a  miserable  failure  and  what 
that  failure  reveals  about  the  way  we  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  everywhere. 
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PEKING  AND  WASHINGTON:  A  PULL 
CIRCLE 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
ture President  Nixon  is  now  making  to- 
ward Peking  is  similiar  to  overtures 
made  22  years  ago  toward  the  United 
States  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En- 
lai  during  the  latter  stages  of  World 
War  n.  However,  Ideological  differences 
blocked  any  kind  of  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
victors  of  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Conse- 
quently, Washington  backed  the  losing 
side  in  the  conflict. 

This  past  episode — only  recently  made 
public — is  recounted  by  PYederic  A. 
Moritz  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  November  9,  1971.  Because  of  its  cur- 
rent value,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  inserted  at  tliis  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  9, 

1971) 

Lessons  Bob  Up  Prom  the  Past  as  United 

States  Forces  New  Polict  on  China 

(By  Prederic  A.  Morltz) 

Americans  are  finally  facing  the  fact  that 
Mao  Tse-tung"s  Communists  defeated 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalists — 22  years, 
two  wars,  and  a  stinging  United  Nations  de- 
feat later. 

Some  fresh  conclusions  emerge  from  new 
evidence  revealed  by  State  Department  docu- 
ments only  recently  declassified.  They  con- 
cern a  strangely  prophetic  World  War  II 
episode  In  which  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou 
En-lal  sought  cooperation  with  the  United 
States. 

Then  as  now  Communist  leaders  Ignored 
ideological  barriers  In  a  bid  for  American 
assistance  as  a  balance  against  Japan  and 
Russia,  the  two  powers  pressing  closest  on 
China's  borders. 

The  Americans  involved  are  being  courted 
and  listened  to  once  again.  A  key  figure  In 
those  wartime  contacts,  retired  diplomat 
John  Stewart  Service,  recently  testified  be- 
fore a  respectful  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  And  now  he  returns  from  China 
after  renewing  an  old  wartime  acquaintance 
with  his  host,  Chou  En-lal. 

It  was  different  In  1945  when  the  36-year- 
old  foreign-service  officer  earned  two  decades 
of  controversy  and  suspicion  of  disloyalty 
for  arguing  that  Americans  must  temper 
their  romance  with  Chiang  Kal-chek,  avoid 
taking  sides  In  the  Chinese  civil  war,  and 
accept  the  reality  of  Communist  power. 

NEW   conclusions   FORGED 

Now  those  World  War  II  contacts  that 
once  raised  disloyalty  charges  are  sparking 
new  conclusions  with  evidence  of: 

An  extended  effort  by  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  United 
States.  One  analyst  says  the  Communists 
wanted  no  overdependence  on  Russia  and 
saw  American  assistance  as  an  alternative. 

Lost  American  opportunities  to  prevent 
the  hardening  of  the  Slno-Soviet  alliance 
and  20  years  of  American-Chinese  confronta- 
tion. 

Intentional  or  not.  distortion  of  the  record 
by  the  State  Department's  1949  white  paper 
which,  say  lt»  critics,  played  down  evidence 
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of  Mao  Tse-tung's  independence  from  Mos- 
cow. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson's 
letter  of  transmittal  Introducing  the  white 
paper  denounced  the  Communist  leaders  as 
instruments  of  a  foreign  imperialism  who 
"had  foresworn  their  Chinese  heritage."  That 
Insult  was  bound  to  create  distrust,  accord- 
ing to  University  of  Michigan  Chinese  for- 
eign-policy specialist,  Prof.  Allen  S.  Whiting. 

At  the  heart  of  the  story  is  Dixie  Mis- 
sion— 18  American  diplomats  and  military 
men  who  flew  from  Chiang  Kai-shek's  war- 
time Chungking  capital  to  Yenan  in  the 
summer  of  1944  to  spend  months  as  guests 
at  the  rocky  northern  China  Communiet 
base.  Their  object:  to  evaluate  Communist 
guerrillas  as  potential  allies  against  Japan 
and  to  recommend  on  possible  military  aid. 

BACKGROUND   SKETCHED 

Mr.  Service,  then  second  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Chungking,  han- 
dled Dixie  Mission  s  political  side.  Born  In 
China  of  n-Ussionary  parents,  the  lanky, 
laconic  diplomat  used  his  fluent  Chinese  in 
lengthy  interviews  with  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-lal.  He  summarized  these  and  his 
general  impressions  In  dozens  of  memos  and 
dispatches. 

These  memos  and  allegations  that  they 
were  leaked  by  Mr.  Service  to  the  editors  of 
the  left-wing  Amerasia  magazine  In  1945  be- 
came the  subject  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy's  1950  charge  that  Communists 
had  infiltrated  the  State  Department.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  Loyalty  Review 
Board  dismissed  Mr.  Service  In  a  Judgment 
overturned  six  years  later  by  a  unanimous 
1957  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision. 
But  the  documents  themselves  were  never 
fully  revealed  until  lengthy  declassiflcation 
procedures  allowed  publication  of  two  State 
Department  volumes  in  1967  and  1969. 

They  are  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1944.  'Vol.  6  and  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,  1945,  Vol.  7.  Two  recent 
books  by  participants  giving  added  detail 
are  Amerasia  Papers:  Some  Problems  in  the 
History  of  U.S.-Chlna  Relations  (1971)  by 
Mr.  Service  himself  and  David  D.  Barrett's 
Dixie  Mission:  The  United  States  Observer 
Group  in  Yenan,  1944  (1970).  Both  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Center  for  Chinese  SHidles  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

OVERTURES     RECALLED 

Contained  In  these  volumes  is  the  story 
of  early  Chinese  Communist  overtures  for 
cooperation  with  the  United  States.  Among 
them: 

Mao  Tse-tung  Inquired  of  Mr.  Service  in 
July,  1944,  If  the  State  Department  could 
establish  a  consulate  in  Yenan— to  remain 
after  the  war  had  ended. 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lal  proposed 
through  secret  military  channels  In  Janu- 
ary, 1945,  that  they  personally  got  to  Wash- 
ington for  exploratory  talks  with  President 
Roosevelt — according  to  a  cable  by  United 
States  Ambassador  to  China  Patrick  J.  Hur- 
ley. A  State  Department  historian  has  veri- 
fied the  existence  of  the  proposal  Itself,  ac- 
cording to  John  Paton  Davles,  a  former  Amer- 
ican diplomat  involved  in  planning  for 
Dixie  Mission. 

Mao  Tse-tung  called  for  long-term  econom- 
ic cooperation  between  China  and  the  United 
States  in  a  March,  1945,  interview  with  Mr. 
Service.  Said  Chairman  Mao: 

"America  is  not  only  the  most  suitable 
country  to  assist  this  economic  development 
of  China:  She  Is  also  the  only  country  fully 
able  to  participate  For  all  these  reasons  there 
must  not  be  and  cannot  be  estrangement  or 
misunderstanding  between  the  Chinese 
people  and  America." 

ALLIANCE      SOUGHT 

In  1944  and  1945  the  Communists  sought  a 
mUltary  alliance  with  the  United  SUtes.  They 
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calculated  that  American  military  aid  would 
weaken  Washington's  support  for  Chiang  Kal 
shek,  deter  the  Nationalists  from  renewed 
civil  war,  and — by  opening  the  way  for  ex- 
panded Communist  operations  against  the 
Japanese — increased  the  territory  under 
Communist  control. 

But  some  analysts  see  these  Communist 
overtures  as  evidence  of  an  early  attempt  by 
Chairman  Mao  to  maintain  independence 
from  Russia.  Mr.  Service,  now  curator  at 
the  University  of  California's  Center  for 
Chinese  Studies  in  Berkeley,  sajrs,  "Increas- 
ingly it  became  clear  that  they  also  had  long- 
term  considerations.  They  didn't  want  to  be- 
come too  dei)endent  on  anyone." 

Professor  Whiting,  director  of  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  Research  and  Analysis 
for  the  Far  East  during  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  June:  "Already  in 
1945  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  an- 
ticipated that  potential  policy  conflicts  with 
Stalin  argued  for  striking  a  balance  with 
Washington."  He  cited  Chinese  Communist 
claims  to  Russia-dominated  Outer  MongoUa 
as  one  example. 

BALANCE      SUGGESTED 

According  to  Professor  Whiting,  other 
evidence  of  the  Chinese  Communists'  hope  of 
maintaining  a  balance  came  In  1946  when 
Chou  En-lal  advised  the  American  special 
ambassador  to  China,  George  C.  Marshall, 
"Of  course,  we  wUl  lean  to  one  side.  But  how 
far  we  lean  depends  on  you." 

The  United  Slates  sought  allies  against 
Japan  and  came  close  to  accepting  the  Com- 
munist Initiatives.  When  the  American  mis- 
sion arrived  in  Yenan,  Commimist  guerrtllaa 
in  northern  China  already  provided  im- 
portant aid  as  the  Pacific  campaign  brought 
American  bombers  and  marines  closer  to  Ja- 
pan. Communist  forces  were  rescuing  hun- 
dreds of  American  flyers  downed  in  China 
behind  Japanese  lines. 

"There  was  a  whole  philosophy  among  the 
military  to  use  the  Communists  to  aid  an 
American  landing  in  cutting  the  Japanese  In 
half  somewhere  above  Shanghai.  Coc^era- 
tion  with  the  Communists  was  the  logical 
military  decision."  says  Dana  Robinson,  then 
a  Navy  Intelligence  officer  on  the  State  De- 
partment's North  China,  Manchuria,  and 
Korea  desk. 

The  Americans  In  Yenan  came  to  similar 
concltwions.  In  the  southwest  many  of  them 
had  been  increasingly  frustrated  by  what 
they  saw  as  Ineffectiveness  by  the  Nationalist 
Government  and  Armies.  In  contrast  the 
Communist  seemed  dedicated,  well  orga- 
nized, and  skilled  at  guerrilla  operations  be- 
hind Japanese  lines. 

AN    EASY    MIXING 

The  Ccmmunists  and  their  American 
visitors  mixed  easily.  Scripps-Howard  col- 
umnist Raymond  Cromley,  a  self -desert  bed 
"conservative  anti-Oommunlst"  at  that  time 
a  major  In  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  described 
them  this  way:  "They  were  very  tough  guys 
with  the  blunt  earthy  language  of  a  gym 
locker  room.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  way  of 
doing  business.  You  always  knew  where  you 
stood." 

But  despite  the  recommendations  of  Dixie 
Mission.  Ambassador  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
bitterly  rejected  the  advice  of  diplomats  on 
his  staff  and  supported  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
veto  on  American  military  aid  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

With  the  war  over,  the  Incentives  for 
American  cooperation  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
faded,  and  the  United  States  pinned  its  hopes 
on  Chiang  Kai-shek.  American  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  Natlonalist«  continued 
until  their  defeat  by  the  Communlats  in 
1949 — despite  attempts  by  the  Marshall  mis- 
sion in  1946  and  1047  to  oement  a  co&llUoQ 
government  between  Communists  and  Na- 
tional Ista. 
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EKTORT    TO    QUIET    CRmCS 

But  Chiang  Kai-shek  remained  as  Amer- 
icas cause  in  an  alliance  still  further 
tightened  by  the  Korean  war.  By  1949  the 
die  w.T-s  cast  for  a  great  debate:  Who  "lost" 
China? 

Th;it  was  the  setting  when  the  State  De- 
partment Lssued  Us  1949  white  paper  "United 
St.itfs  Relations  With  China:  With  Special 
Relerence  to  the  Period  1944-1949."  One  of  its 
objectives:  to  quiet  criticism  that  insufficient 
American  support  had  caused  the  Nationalist 
defe.it. 

The  whit^  paper  only  briefly  mentioned 
.^mbas.<wKlor  Hurley's  rejection  of  American 
Bid  for  the  Communists.  It  omitted  the  ex- 
tensive Yenan  contacts  between  Americans 
a:id  Chinese  Communists  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stantial body  of  knowledge  American 
ob.servers  had  accumulated.  Secretary  of 
State  Achesun  noted  In  his  letter  of  trans- 
mittal: 

"The  record  obviously  cannot  set  forth  in 
equal  detail  the  Inner  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  dur- 
ing these  years.  .  .  .  Our  direct  contact  with 
the  Communiots  waa  limited  in  the  m.aln  to 
the  mediation  efforts  of  General  Hurley  and 
Geiie.-al  Marshall." 

SOME   LIMITS   CITED 

Some  critics  suggest  the  white  paper  min- 
imized American  contracts  with  the  Com- 
munliils  to  guard  against  criticism  that 
Democratic  administrations  had  t)een  soft  on 
communism. 

Bui  John  F.  Melby.  coordinator  of  the 
project  and  now  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Guelph.  Ontario,  denies  Intentional  dis- 
tortion. He  cites  excerpts  from  dispatches  by 
Mr.  Service  and  others  as  evidence  of  com- 
pleteness. According  to  Professor  Melby, 
space  Umitallons  and  considerations  of  rel- 
evance account  for  many  omissions. 

Professor  Melby  deplores  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Acheson's  letter  of  transmittal.  "That  was 
unfortunate.  It  was  the  cold-war  line  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  subservient  to 
the  Russians.  There  was  nothing  In  the  white 
paper  itself  to  substantiate  that.  They  were 
two  separate  documents,"  he  says. 

Secretary  Acheson's  Letter — separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  document — reached  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  first  through  Moscow  In  a 
Tass  dispatch.  Its  cold-war  contents  may 
have  strengthened  Chinese  resentment,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Whiting,  who  notes  that 
Chairman  Mao's  Augtist,  1949,  attacks  on  the 
white  paper  triggered  "the  most  extensive 
expression  of  anti-US.  themes  to  appear  in 
Chinese  Communist  publications  up  to  that 
time." 

THREK  ALTERNATIVES 

Secretary  Acheson's  letter  of  transmittal 
argued  the  United  States  had  had  three  al- 
ternatives in  China: 

To  pull  out  "lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 

To  Intervene  massively  and  help  the  Na- 
tionalists destroy  the  Communists. 

And  the  course  actually  followed — to  assist 
the  Nationalists  to  assert  their  authority 
over  as  much  of  China  as  possible  while  seek- 
ing to  avoid  a  civil  war  by  working  for  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  sides. 

Now.  22  years  later.  President  Nixon's  In- 
itiatives to  Peking  flnally  concede  victory  to 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Those  who  wonder 
why  it  took  so  long  may  read  the  views  of 
Mr.  Service.  In  hU  1971  book  he  wrote: 

"There  was  a  fourth  unmentioned  alterna- 
tive I  In  the  letter  of  transmittal):  to  seek 
to  avoid  civU  war  by  working  for  a  com- 
promise, but  to  keep  the  United  States  In 
a  flexible  position,  baslcaUy  uncommitted  to 
the  extension  of  Nationalist  or  any  other 
power  In  China,  and  ready  to  adjust  Itself  to 
the  future  evolution  of  that  country." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ILLEGAL  ALIENS  FIND  IT  EASY  TO 
GET   SOCIAL   SECURITY    CARDS 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  T'^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  social  security  was  introduced 
into  American  life  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  worker  with  a  steady  source 
of  income  in  his  retirement  years. 

But  the  purposes  of  social  security  have 
been  perverted  in  recent  years  by  thou- 
sands of  aliens  working  in  illegal  compe- 
tition with  American  citizens  and  immi- 
grants and  others  legally  in  our  country. 

Anyone,  it  seems  can  get  a  social  secu- 
rity card,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  aliens  are  using  them  to  get  work  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled. 

Consider  this  testimony  by  Immigra- 
tion Commissioner  Raymond  P.  Farrell: 

As  it  Is  now.  anyone  can  get  a  social  secu- 
rity card,  and  many  of  the  Illegal  Mexican 
nationals  apprehended  in  the  Southwest  have 
four  and  five  social  security  cards  in  their 
possession. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  were  hoping 
the  social  security  agency  would  not  issue 
cards  to  people  who  could  not  establish  they 
were  citizens  or  in  possession  of  an  alien 
registration  card,  but  they  did  not  feel  that 
under  their  law  they  could  do  this,  and  we 
had  sort  of  a  rtmning  battle  for  many 
years.  ... 

Almost  every  form  a  person  fills  out  to- 
day contains  a  blank  space  for  a  social 
security  number,  and  when  an  illegal 
alien  gets  a  number  he  can  get  a  job 
without  the  "green  card"  simply  by  claim- 
ing to  be  a  citizen — if  he  is  asked  that 
question.  He  has  a  social  security  card, 
and  because  the  law  does  not  require 
him  to  state  he  is  a  citizen  he  does  not 
commit  fraud  when  he  acquires  it. 

Now,  according  to  Commissioner  Par- 
rel!, the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  a  rather  curious  attitude  about  the 
issuance  of  its  cards.  He  says  SSA  re- 
gards itself  as  "more  of  an  insurance 
agency  than — an  enforcement  arm  of 
the  Government." 

Certainly,  SSA  is  an  insurance  agency, 
but  it  is  apparently  the  one  agency  in  the 
Government  that  does  not  include  in  its 
setup  pro-visions  for  law  enforcement. 

According  to  Arthur  B.  Tirado,  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  State  So- 
cial Welfare  Board  of  California,  the  so- 
cial security  card  Is  vitally  important  to 
an  illegal  alien  for  identification  purposes 
in  getting  employment,  in  spite  of  SSA's 
doubts  as  to  its  value. 

Mr.  Tirado  quotes  Social  Security  Com- 
missioner Robert  M.  Ball  as  stating — 

It  seems  doubtful  that  refusing  to  issue  a 
social  security  card  to  an  alien,  without  proof 
of  his  status,  would  effectively  bar  him  from 
employment. 

Mr.  Tirado  says  the  Commissioner's 
doubt  "would  be  completely  clarified  if  he 
would  come  to  the  Southwest  border 
cities  of  this  country  and  see  the  prevail- 
ing abuses.  The  cards  are  either  stolen  by 
the  illegal  alien,  or  he  uses  the  card  of  a 
friend  who  has  returned  to  his  native 
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country,  or  he  will  use  the  card  of  a  de- 
ceased person." 

Mr.  Tirado  says  the  illegal  alien  apply- 
ing for  a  card  usually  is  "well  informed  on 
the  loopholes  of  the  system.  He  applies 
without  hesitation  for  form  No.  SS-5PR, 
jots  down  any  name  he  desires,  any  ad- 
dress, and  all  the  other  fictitious  infor- 
mation. He  will  be  sent  the  card  in  the 
mail,  or  he  may  request  a  replacement  of 
a  'lost  card."  This  duplicate  card  is  issued 
to  the  applicant  on  the  very  same  day 
of  request." 

Clearly,  it  is  far  too  ea.sy  to  obtain  these 
cards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
clean  up  the  illegal  alien  mess  in  this 
country  one  of  the  first  things  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  is  to  restrict  the  is- 
suance of  social  security  cards  and  make 
the  alien  worker  prove  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  that  he  is  entitled  to 
get  a  job  here  before  he  is  issued  a  card. 


CAMELOTS 


HON.  CRAiG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Camelot 
was  the  name  of  a  mythical  town  in  a 
famous  musical  comedy  of  several  years 
ago.  Camelots  is  an  acronym  describing 
some  current  mythical  happenings  in 
this  country — Can  America  Measure  Ev- 
ery Little  Ominous  Thing  Seismic?  I 
mention  this  because  what  I  read  and 
hear  from  the  media  about  U.S.  capabil- 
ity ixj  uelecL,  ideiilily,  and  locale  seismic 
events  seems  to  be  based  more  upon  wish- 
ful thinking  and  myth  than  upon  facts. 
On  October  27  and  28,  19'71.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research,  Development,  and 
Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  held  hearings  on  the 
status  of  current  U.S.  technology  to 
identify  seismic  events.  The  last  compar- 
able hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee 
were  held  in  March  1963. 

The  hearings  were  timely.  I  say  this 
because,  of  those  in  the  private  sector 
who  are  working  most  diligently  trying 
to  get  the  United  States  embroiled  in  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  many  are 
usually  incompetent  in  one  of  two  fields 
and  many  are  incompetent  in  both  fields. 

The  first  field  concerns  seismology, 
geology,  and  related  sciences  of  which 
knowledge  must  be  had  to  understand 
how  a  seismic  signal  is  generated,  how  it 
gets  from  one  place  on  the  earth  to  an- 
other and  how  it  might  be  identified  as 
natural  or  man-made.  We  need  people 
versed  in  such  sciences  to  tell  us  what 
kind  of  signals  we  can  expect  from  earth- 
quakes and  from  imderground  nuclear 
explosions  and  what  techniques  and 
technology  must  be  developed  to  detect. 
Identify,  and  locate  the  sources  of  such 
events.  We  depend  on  them  to  tell  us  if 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  could  be  veri- 
fiable. However,  we  do  not  depend  on  the 
scientific  experts  In  these  esoteric  fields 
to  convey  to  us  the  political  Implications 
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ot  a  comprehensive  test  band.  The  lat- 
ter determinations  are  simply  outside 
the  field  of  their  expertise. 

The  second  field  involves  interna- 
tional politics.  We  expect  those  who  are 
expert  in  this  field  to  tell  us  if  we  can 
expect  the  kind  of  international  coopera- 
tion necessary  to  provide,  by  seismologi- 
cal  means  alone,  a  verifiable  test  ban 
treaty.  Our  hearings  this  year  were  di- 
rected toward  the  status  of  U.S.  seismic 
technology,  not  toward  international 
implications.  The  hearings  record '  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
staff  analysis '  of  the  testimony  are  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

These  documents  authoritatively  re- 
fute the  numerous  articles  recently  ap- 
pearing in  the  media  claiming  that  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  could  be  veri- 
fiable to  such  low  seismic  magnitudes 
that  even  a  determined  evader  might  not 
conduct  a  meaningful  nuclear  weapons 
test  program  imdergroimd.  Such  state- 
ments do  not  jibe  with  the  conclusion 
given  by  Dr.  John  8.  Poster.  Jr.,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  at 
the  October  1971  hearings.  Dr.  Foster 
stated  that: 

We  have  assessed  the  possibility  of  a 
determined  violaitor  evading  our  seismic  veri- 
fication system  to  be  non-negUgible. 

Having  listened  to  the  testimony  of  the 
experts  who  spoke  at  these  hearings.  I 
must  conclude  that  optimistic  state- 
ments about  UJS.  seismic  capability  are 
based  upon  some  kind  of  a  political  judg- 
ment or  even  upon  hope  and  aspirations, 
but  surely  not  upon  valid  technical  judg- 
ments. I  am  joined  in  this  conclusion  by 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
most  of  the  witnesses.  Let  me  point  out 
why. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  argiunent  that 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  is  verifiable  to- 
day down  to  a  very  small  yield  nuclear 
test  is  conceived  and  entirely  predicated 
upon  the  existence  at  some  future  time 
of  a  dependable,  internationally  run 
seismic  network  which  surrounds  those 
geographic  areas  of  greatest  interest.  I 
contend  that  to  hang  the  future  security 
of  the  United  States  on  such  flimsy  fabric 
as  perpetual  worldwide  international  co- 
operation of  this  kind  could  be  hazardous 
to  our  future  security.  The  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  could  not 
even  agree  on  a  re&c^ution  to  get  the 
Indians  and  Paks  to  quit  fighting.  One 
can  just  imagine  what  the  status  would 
be  today  of  any  seismic  station  in  India 
or  even  defeated  Pakistan  upon  which 
the  United  States  depended  to  verify  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  These 
are  but  two  of  many  trouble  spots  and 
potential  trouble  spots  around  the  world. 


'  "Status  of  Current  Technology  to  Iden- 
tify Seismic  Events  as  Natural  or  Man  Mode," 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Radiation  o*  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Kueigy,  on  Extent 
of  Preaettt  OaipabCiUes  for  De««etl&g  and  De- 
termixdng  Nature  at  UndergrooiMl  Erenta — 
October  31  and  28.  1971. 

'  "St*tua  of  Current  Technology  to  Iden- 
tify Seismic  Events  as  Natural  ot  Man-Uade." 
a  Staff  Analysis  of  the  Testimony  given  at 
Hearings  l>efoc«  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Radiation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Octo- 
ber 27  and  28,  1971. 
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I  have  stated  in  the  past  that  I  would 
support  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
which  had  a  high  probability  of  being 
verified  unilaterally  by  U.S.  syst«ns  at  a 
magnitude  tlireshold  below  which  the 
cheater  could  not  profit  from  his  efforts. 

The  VELA  program  has  achieved  such 
unilateral  means  for  detecting  and  iden- 
tifying tests  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
outer  space.  I  am  not  sure  of  U.S.  com- 
petence to  detect  and  Identify  all  clan- 
destine tests  underwater. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  cur- 
rent seismological  state  of  the  art  is  such 
that  a  determined  evader  could  conduct 
a  realistic  weapons  testing  program  un- 
derground, in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
from  which  he  could  profit  significantly, 
since  the  United  States  could  not  prove 
what  was  actually  happening. 

I  repeat  that  if  the  United  States 
should  agree  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  which  must  depend  on  an  ex- 
tremely high  degree  of  international  co- 
operation for  the  operation  of  a  world- 
wide seismic  network  as  the  principal 
means  of  verifying  that  the  test  ban  Is 
being  observed,  then  this  cotmtry  would 
be  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

In  any  event  this  hyperbole  about  al- 
leged contributions  to  world  peace  from 
a  total  test  ban  treaty  sadly  misses  the 
mark.  It  is  not  the  underground  testing 
by  the  two  superpowers  that  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  testing 
their  nuclear  weapons  and  improving 
their  luicle-'r  arsennls  for  over  two  dec- 
ades. The  net  result  has  been  to  lock 
them  into  a  position  of  mutual  deter- 
rence. The  certainties  and  assurances  re- 
garding their  respective  arsenals  which 
underground  testing  allows  underpins 
the  stability  of  the  existing  superpower 
strategic  relationship. 

However,  without  underground  tests 
either  or  both  sides  would  begin  to  have 
increasing  doubts  about  the  possible  de- 
terioration of  its  arsenal  and  about  the 
possible  enhancement  of  the  others  from 
undetected  cheating,  progress  despite 
nontesting,  or  what  have  you.  Instability 
rather  than  strategic  stability  would  be 
the  end  result. 

And,  paym«it  for  a  total  test  ban 
treaty  at  this  cost  in  strategic  stability 
would  buy  httle  or  nothing  of  value.  It 
would  not  deter  testing  above  ground  or 
underground  or  under  the  seas  or  in  space 
by  Prance  and  Red  China  who  are  not 
signatories  to  even  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty.  Nor  could  It  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  influence  on  the  non- 
nuclear  powers  who  have  not  signed  the 
treaty  but  who  seem  to  be  possible  can- 
didates for  future  "nuclear  club"  mem- 
bership. Anyway,  it  cannot  even  realis- 
tically be  expected  to  deter  the  hand  of 
any  hard-pressed  signer  of  the  NPT  who 
conceives  his  nation's  survival  to  be  de- 
pendent on  nuclear  arms. 

I  now  suggest,  as  I  have  many  times  in 
the  past  that  well-intentioned  people  who 
focus  tbeir  time  and  energy  exclusively 
on  promoting  a  total  test  ban  treaty  as 
the  way  to  achieving  a  peaceful  world  are 
chasing  a  wlD-of-the-wiflp.  If  they  tu-e 
really  interested  In  promoting  the  peace 
of  the  world,  there  are  many  other  and 
highly  productive  avenues  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  to  explore.  I,  per- 
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sonally.  have  devoted  considerable  of  my 
own  time  luid  efforts  to  them.  I  commend 
this  example  to  men  of  good  will. 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  biographical  material: 

Altin    E.    O'KO.VSKl 

Bom  and  reared  on  a  farm  near  Kewaunee, 
Wisconsin.  In  the  first  18  years  of  his  Hie,  he 
did  every  kind  of  farm  work  on  a  family  Tarm 
of  200  acres.  During  4  more  years,  until  2a 
years  of  age.  he  worked  every  summer  on  the 
family  farm  He  was  the  6th  child  In  a  fam- 
ily of  10  children. 

Graduated  from  a  rural  school  and  public 
high  school  In  Kewaunee.  Wisconsin  in  1922. 

Graduated  from  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Oshkosh.  Wis..  In  1927  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Education  Degree,  with  History  and  Politi- 
cal Science  Majors.  Worked  his  way  through 
college  by  holding  several  Jobs  at  a  time,  such 
as  waUting  on  tables.  Janitor  work,  tutoring 
and  a  score  of  other  Jobs. 

Graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
an-1  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  Speech 
and  Political  Science  Majors. 

In  spite  of  working  his  way  through  col- 
lege, he  was  President  of  the  Student  Body 
for  two  years;  Captain  of  the  Debating 
Team,  never  losing  a  debate;  and  won  many 
honors  for  his  College  In  speech  contests. 
Won  Big  Ten  championship  In  debating 
while  at  the  University  o*  Wisconsin. 

Nine  years'  teaching  experience.  Instructor 
at  Omro  and  Oconto.  Wisconsin  High 
Schools.  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Pn- 
lis!ri.  Wisconsin:  Instructor  at  the  Oregon 
.St.'.:*  College.  Corvallls.  Oregon;  Head  of 
Speech  Departments  at  the  University  of  De- 
troit, Detroit.  Michigan,  and  at  Itaaca  Junior 
Cc'Iegp,  Coleralne.  Minnesota. 

Topped  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  In 
American  History  and  Political  Science  In  a 
teet  given  by  the  United  Preas — score  perfect. 

Married  Veronica  Hemming  of  JanesviUe, 
Wisconsin,  in  August  1936.  As  principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Pulaski.  Wlaconain,  he 
gave  Veronica  her  first  teaching  Job.  aie  is 
a  college  graduate  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  In  Business  Administration.  She  is 
considered  the  most  qualifted  and  hard-work- 
ing secretary  In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  More 
than  100  Members  of  Congress  have  asked  her 
to  help  In  setting  up  their  offices.  She  atlll 
works  part  tlnoe  without  salary. 

He  has  been  very  successful  in  all  bis  bus- 
iness ventures.  Former  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  Wisconsin  weekly  newspaper  and  for- 
mer owner  of  radio  stations  at  Mnrill  and 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  he  is  currently  the  Pres- 
ident of  Northland  Television,  Inc.,  which 
operates  WAEO-TV  In  Rhinelander.  Wis- 
consin. 

THE    WAR    IN    vnrn»*x 

He  was  the  first  American  public  official  to 
denounce  and  oppose  our  involvement  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Our  first  financial  attempt 
to  get  involved  in  Vietnam  was  in  1964 
when  the  French  were  lodng  Mi»  war  tbtatt, 
O'Konskl  was  the  only  Member  of  Congi«ss 
to  speak  out  against  our  replacing  tba  tttatSi 
after  they  lost  the  war. 

In  1961  and  1962  he  again  spoke  ovA  agaln>t 
our  military  commitment  to  Vietnam  and 
opposed  the  military  buildup  for  VlMiMm 
which  began  In  1961  and  1982.  B«cauae  of  Btt 
opposition,  several  newspapers  AtaaoBetA 
him  as  a  traitor. 

In  1963  and  1964  and  again  in  1965  in  tele- 
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vision  appearances  and  In  Congress,  he 
warned  of  the  futUlty  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

He  voted  against  the  draft  In  1967  because 
of  his  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
feeling  that  a  shutoll  of  manpower  would 
send  a  signal  to  the  Administration  that 
America  was  fed  up  with  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  other  public  official  in  America 
who  can  substantiate  a  record  as  clear  as 
OKonskl's  against  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. He  Is  no  Johnny-Come-Lately;  he  was 
and  is  a  leader. 

O'Konskl  also  denounced  unnecessary  mil- 
itary spending  before  it  was  the  "popular" 
thing  to  do.  In  all  his  years  in  Congress,  he 
has  voted  for  cuts  of  over  $200  bUlion  in 
military  spending. 

FOREIGN    AVTAI8S 

Elected  president  of  the  World  BUI  of 
Rights  Association  in  1945  to  protect  the 
rights  of  small  nations.  Anrarded  title  of 
"Most  Distinguished  American  of  1945"  by 
the  Foreign  Language  Press  of  America  for 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  smsill  nations. 

The  first  American  public  official  to  de- 
nounce the  Yalta  Agreement  In  1945  which 
led  to  many  of  the  present  troubles  in  China, 
Vietnam,   Korea  and  all   around   the  virorld. 

Member  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
Committee  which  Investigated  the  mass 
slaying  of  15,000  Allied  soldiers  by  Russia 
during  World  War  II.  Awarded  medal  for  his 
outstanding  efforts. 

OTHER    POINTS    OF    INTEREST 

Presently  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  Committees  of  Congress.  Served 
previously  on  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee; Public  Works  Committee;  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  ex- 
perience on  all  these  Committees  Is  unusual 
for  a  member  of  Congress.  While  on  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee,  he  coauthored  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Now  serving  his  15th  term  He  is  Dean  of 
the  Wisconsin  Congressional  Delegation  set- 
ting a  new  State  record  for  tenure.  He  ranks 
among  top  11  in  length  of  service  out  of  the 
435  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Where  seniority  is  so  important,  this 
is  a  great  benefit  to  the  people  he  represents. 

Has  an  outstanding  attendance  record  in 
Congress  with  a  30-year  average  of  9Q'~c .  He 
achieved  a  record  of  service  to  the  people 
which  has  become  a  legend.  He  has  never 
refused  anyone  requesting  help  on  a  Fed- 
eral Government  matter.  In  1971  he  re- 
sponded to  472  roll  calls  for  a  100' ;  attend- 
ance record,  his  10th  year  of  perfect  attend- 
ance. 

LEGISLATION    MOST    INTERESTED   IN 

Farm  program 

Always  supported  lOO'"^  parity  at  the  mar- 
ket for  farm  prices.  Believes  family-type 
farm  must  be  protected  and  aided.  Has  spon- 
sored over  20  bills  for  the  REA,  PHA,  ASC, 
price  support  and  other  farm  programs 
which  have  become  law. 

Education 
Has  supi>orted  and  worked  for  every  edu- 
cation aid  bin  passed  by  Congress.  Education 
makes  taxpayers  not  taxeaters.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  advocate  legislation  providing 
for  federal  aid  to  education. 

Social  security 
Voted  for  every  improvement  in  Social  Se- 
curity program.  Has  Introduced  bills  to  Im- 
prove the  program  in  26  instances.  First  to 
introduced  blU  providing  $100  minimum 
monthly  benefit  per  person. 

Veferons  and  servicemen 
Considered  top  friend  of  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen and  their  dependents.  Has  reputation 
among    all    veterans    as    their    number   one 
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friend  in  Congress;  has  co-authored  over  a 
dozen  bills  to  Increase  pay  and  benefits  for 
servicemen  and  veterans. 

Business 
More  than  7,000  j>eople  have  Jobs  today  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  because  of  his  help.  Has 
introduced  many  bills  in  Congress  to  provide 
low-interest,  long-term  loans  to  farmers, 
merchants,  resorts  and  industries.  Is  alwajrs 
willing  to  help  applicants  obtain  approval  by 
working  with  them. 

Foreign  aid 
A  bitter  critic  of  our  "Foreign  Give-Away 
Program."  He  considers  it  International  Pay- 
ola which  has  demoralized  the  world.  Check- 
book diplomacy  is  a  shame  and  a  sham.  Here 
again,  he  criticized  these  programs  when  it 
was  unpopular  to  do  so. 

Labor 
His  labor  record  is  outstanding;  better,  in 
fact,  than  that  of  some  labor  unions  and 
leaders.  Has  been  consistently  endorsed  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor — though  not  al- 
ways by  labor  bosses. 

Imports 

Th-  v'.eatest  tragedy  of  this  century  is  that 
the  1.  S  built  manufacturing  plants  In 
cheap-labor  countries  after  World  War  II  and 
has  allowed  these  goods  to  enter  the  U.S. 
with  little  restriction,  undermining  the  Jobs 
of  American  workers.  More  than  one  million 
are  unemployed  today  because  of  imports. 
Tares 

In  the  last  30  years,  he  voted  for  cuts  of 
more  than  $200  billion  in  military  and  for- 
eign aid  spending  where  there  is  too  much 
waste.  He  has  voted  for  all  tax  cuts  and  only 
once— during  World  War  II — voted  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  National  Debt.  Is  recipient  of 
the  coveted  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury" 
Award. 

Economic  development 

Has  co-sponsored  bills  which  have  brought 
more  than  one  bUlion  dollars  of  Federal  loans 
and  grants  into  his  district  for  economic  de- 
velopment during  his  time  in  Congress. 
Among  the  largest  loans  in  the  entire  nation 
were  in  his  district.  In  the  last  6  years  every 
dollar  paid  by  residents  of  his  district  in  all 
types  of  Federal  taxes  has  come  back  to  the 
district  and  then  some. 

Pollution 

He  warned  about  our  pollution  problem 
way  back  in  1952  at  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War.  He  was  the  first  to  urge  then  that  we 
better  set  our  minds  to  solving  the  problems 
of  pollution.  In  the  1950's,  he  and  John  Blat- 
nlk  co-authored  a  bill  to  set  up  a  water  test- 
ing laboratory  in  Duluth  to  analyze  polluted 
waters.  He  has  helped  more  than  50  commu- 
nities secure  Federal  money  to  install  sewage 
and  water  facilities  to  fight  pollution.  He  not 
only  talked  against  pollution  way  back  in 
1952  before  anybody  else,  but  he  has  acted 
against  pollution. 


MOVERS  ON  INDIA-PAKISTAN 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  former 
Washington  political  personality.  Bill 
Moyers,  now  conducts  his  own  national 
television  show  each  week  on  Nationsil 
Education  Television  out  of  New  York 
City.  On  December  8,  1971,  he  analyzed 
the  then  raging  conflict  between  Pakis- 
tan, Bangladesh,  and  India,  having  as  his 
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chief  guest  our  former  Ambassador  to 
India,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 

Mr.  Moyers  concluded  his  program 
with  some  telling  thoughts  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion had  not  backed  its  declared  policies 
with  actual  matching  deeds.  "Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  war,  the  United  States," 
Mr.  Moyers  opined,  "for  all  Its  professed 
neutrality,  is  anything  but  innocent." 
The  Anderson  papers  confirm  this  ob- 
servation. He  goes  on: 

Twenty  years  ago  we  equipped  the  Pakis- 
tan Army  while  assuring  the  worried  Indians 
that  those  weapons  would  never  be  used 
against  them.  They  were,  in  1965  in  the  wa' 
in  Kashmir,  and  they  are  now,  tonight. 

Ironically,  we  supplied  those  arms  as  a 
defense  against  the  Chinese,  who  are  now  on 
Pakistan's  side.  Since  1950,  U.S.  mUitary  aid 
to  India  totaled  150  million  dollars.  Our  mili- 
tary contribution  to  Pakistan,  however,  dur- 
ing that  same  period  came  to  670  million, 
more  than  four  times  as  much. 

So  the  bloody  sword  that  General  Yahya 
has  loosed  against  his  own  people  in  E^t 
Pakistan,  wae  made  in  the  U.S.A.  And  despite 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  his  army,  the  State 
Department  kept  on  sending  material  to  the 
General  even  after  the  Congress  voted  to  cut 
it  off. 

In  what  seems,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  examples  of  humbuggery 
In  an  age  of  rampant  hypocrisy,  the  White 
House  praised  General  Yahya,  the  man  who 
precipitated  all  the  carnage  in  the  East,  for 
trying  to  achieve  what  it  called  an  "amicable 
political  settlement."  That's  like  congratu- 
lating the  perpetrators  of  the  St.  Valentine's 
Day  Massacre  for  using  a  little  "friendly 
persuasion"  to  end  the  gang  wars  in  Chicago. 

As  the  General  employed  troops,  mortars 
and  torture  to  nullify  a  free  and  democratic 
election  in  East  Pakistan,  Washington  was 
silent.  But  when  India  moved,  the  White 
House  quickly  expressed  displeasure. 

In  my  opinion,  about  the  only  thing  con- 
sistent in  our  performance  is  that  the  favors 
we've  bestowed  on  General  Yahya  are  con- 
sistent with  our  fondness  for  strong-arm 
military  rulers  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia. 
Thailand,  South  Korea,  Greece — and  all  those 
other  countries  we've  been  fighting  to  make 
safe  for  democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  "This  Week"  program 
of  December  8  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
India-Pakistan:  The  High  Price  of  Hating 

Bill  Moters.  Good  evening.  I'm  BUI  Moy- 
ers. This  week  we  had  planned  to  cover  a 
story  about  some  people  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  who  may  be 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  If  the  federal 
government  approves  plans  for  a  new  hydro- 
electric project.  Well,  once  again  events  In- 
teirened  and  we  now  plan  that  story  for  next 
Wednesday  night. 

This  week,  regrettably,  our  story  is  of  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  truculent 
fighting  continues  tonight  despite  last  night's 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution 
calling  for  a  cease-fire  and  mutual  withdraw- 
al of  all  forces.  Once  again,  the  UN  is  power- 
less to  control  or  even  influence  military  ac- 
tion .  .  .  while  an  anguished  people  in  East 
Pakistan  plead  for  the  self-determination 
they  thought  they  bad  won  in  their  nation's 
first  free  election  Just  one  year  ago  .  .  .  And 
across  the  border  in  India  an  estimated  ten 
million  East  Pakistani  refugees  huddle  and 
die  in  misery,  driven  from  their  own  land 
by  their  own  people. 
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How  all  this  can  possibly  happen  and  the 
unbelievably  high  price  ordinary  pei^le  pay 
when  their  governments  ta*e  up  the  sword 
...  Is  our  story  this  week. 

The  people  who  Uve  in  the  subcontinent 
of  India  have  been  p*3rlng  the  high  cost  ot 
hataig  for  centuries.  Long  before  there  was 
a  PaUsUn.  the  lloslems  were  always  a  minor- 
ity among  the  Hindus,  and  even  In  1892.  when 
the  colonial  British  government  permitted 
limited  local  elections,  the  Moslems  feared 
domination  by  a  majority  with  whom  they 
differed  in  rellgKm  and  culture. 

But  their  idea  of  a  separate  Moslem  state 
was  spurned  by  the  Hindu  majority,  for 
whom  the  unity  of  India  was  an  article  of 
faith.  Even  while  fighting  for  Independence 
from  the  British,  the  two  communities  were 
engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  with  each  other. 
The  toll  was  high  .  .  .  not  only  in  lives  but 
in  the  residue  of  bigotry,  frustration,  and 
hatred  that  would  be  left  when  Independence 
finally  came. 

At  the  end  oT  World  War  II,  India,  still 
under  British  rule,  looked  like  this.  But  the 
British  Empire  had  already  started  to  re- 
trench east  of  Suez  and  finally  gave  in  to 
the  40-year  struggle  for  freedom  by  both 
Hindus  and  Moslems.  In  1947.  the  British 
agreed  to  partition  the  country  4Bto  two 
nations,  a  primarily  Hindu  India  and  a 
mostly  Moslem  Pakistan,  divided  into  two 
parts.  East  and  West,  with  a  thousand  mUes 
of  India  in  between.  It  was  bate  at  first 
sight. 

When  they  no  longer  had  the  British  to 
fight,  they  fought  among  themselves,  more 
viciously  than  ever  before.  The  chief  issue 
then  was  which  nation  would  control  several 
states  whose  status  had  not  been  finally  set- 
tled by  the  parUtlon.  Within  months  of  the 
British  pullout,  hundreds  of  thousands 
some  say  a  million  persons  .  .  .  died  in  riot- 
ing on  both  Bides  of  the  India-Pakistan 
borders.  Some  12  million  persons  were  forced 
from  their  homes  .  .  .  roughly  half  were 
Hindus  who  beaded  for  India,  the  others 
Moslems  who  went  to  Pakistan.  Many  are 
still  in  refugee  camps  24  years  later. 

Kashnxlr,  one  of  the  original  contested 
states,  is  still  disputed  territory,  a  persistent 
thorn  In  the  flesh  of  both  India  and  Pakistan. 
Pakistan  claims  it  because  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  Moslem.  India  retorts  that  if 
Pakistan  were  to  get  Kashmir  because  its 
people  are  Moslem,  what  would  happen  to  the 
60  million  Moslems  that  live  elsewhere  in 
India  .  .  .  more  than  live  In  West  Pakistan? 
Besides,  India  argues.  Kashmir  is  strategic  to 
the  defense  of  North  India  against  the 
Chinese. 

Fighting  between  India  and  Pakistan  broke 
out  In  I94«  and  again  in  19«5,  ending  only 
after  an  uneasy  United  Nations  truce.  They 
are  fighting  again  in  Kashmir  tonight. 

The  present  struggle  began  in  East  Paki- 
stan .  .  .  part  of  the  former  Bengal  province 
of  India  and  now  called  Bangla  Desh,  mean- 
ing Bengal  Nation,  by  the  rebels  who  want 
Independence  from  West  Pakistan.  There 
never  was  any  love  lost  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  Bengalis  In  the  East  differ 
in  every  way  except  their  Moslem  reUglon 
from  the  taller,  lighter-skinned  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  the  West.  Ever  since  Independence, 
the  75  million  people  In  East  Pakistan  have 
been  dominated  by  the  50  million  who  live 
In  the  West,  a  thousand  miles  away.  It's  as 
If  New  Jersey  and  CallfornU  were  one  na- 
tion, surrounded  by  the  United  SUtes,  and 
New  Jersey  ran  the  whole  show. 

The  Bengalis  won  a  huge  victory  In  the 
nation's  first  true  election  exactly  one  year 
ago  this  week  but  the  autocratic  military 
regime  In  the  West  stepped  in  with  force  to 
stop  the  democratic  process  and  to  crush  the 
rebels.  Enraged  and  Indignant,  the  Bengalis 
now  insist  on  Independence,  and  their  new 
nation.  Bangla  Desh,  has  been  recognized  by 
India.  On  the  subcontinent  hitoxicated  by 
animoslUes,  the  hatred  oT  Moslem  for  Moslem 
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now  competes  with   the   ancient  hatred   of 
Moslem  for  Hindu. 

The  leader  of  Bengla  Desh  Is  Sheik  Mujl- 
bur  Rahman,  an  East  Pakistani  national 
hero.  He  is  under  arrest  in  West  Pakistan 
charged  with  treason.  If  he  survives,  he  may 
be  the  only  person  who  can  midwife  the  new 
nation    through    its    turbulent   birth. 

Pakistani  President  Mohammed  Yahya 
Khan  is  not  likely  to  release  Sheik  Mujib 
unless  farced  to  do  so  as  part  of  a  negoUated 
settlement  of  the  war.  Oeoeral  Yahya  has 
said  he  will  relinquish  power  to  a  civilian 
coalition  government  later  this  mouth.  But 
even  If  he's  serious,  it  seems  too  late  to  keep 
his  nation  from  dividing. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  has  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  Bengla  Desh  by 
supplying  arms  to  the  guerillas  who  were 
fighting  West  Pakistan  and  now  by  sending 
India  to  war  against  her  old  enemy  agal«. 
There  really  Unt  too  much  doubt  about 
how  the  military  conflict  wiU  end.  India's 
populauon  Is  four  times  that  of  Pakistan 
India  has  almost  three  Umes  as  many  men 
under  arms  and.  at  least  when  the  war 
started,  twice  as  many  war  planes  as  Pakis- 
tan. Most  military  experts  agree  that  unless 
one  or  more  of  the  super  powers  Intervenes 
there  is  no  way  that  West  Pakistan  can  hold 
onto  the  East.  It  may  be  able  to  hoJd  and 
take  parts  of  Kashmir  before  the  two  nations 
exhaust  one  another,  but  even  with  that 
Pakistan  seems  to  have  lost  ...  its  army 
driven  from  the  East  and  its  control  over  the 
rich  Bengali  resources  gone  for  good. 

The  75  million  people  who  live  in  East 
Pakistan  are  crowded  into  the  Ganges  River 
Delta.  It  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  world,  and  to  me  very 
reminiscent  of  South  Vietnam.  Its  rice  pad- 
dles are  by  far  the  most  productive  In  the 
nation  and  the  Jute  and  tea  produced  here 
are  the  big  money  crops  that  are  sold  abroad 
for  foreign  exchange  credits. 

East  Pakistan  is  a  land  of  rivers  It  resem- 
bles the  state  of  Illinois  in  size  and  U  com- 
pletriy  surrounded  by  Indian  territory  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Raw  materials  grown  in 
the  East  are  processed  in  the  factories  of  the 
West  from  where  the  ruling  Punjabis  also 
dominate  the  government,  the  civU  sendee 
and  the  army. 

Dacca  is  the  capital  of  tbe  East,  and  hous- 
ing and  sanitary  condlUons  here  are  used 
by  each  side  to  support  its  case.  The  Bengalis 
say  these  conditions  confirm  long  exploita- 
tion by  the  government  in  the  West  while 
the  Punjabis  point  to  the  squalid  streets  and 
omnipresent  poverty  as  evidence  that  the 
Beng«]is  of  the  Bast  are  little  more  than 
spiritless  peasants  and  tricky  tradesmen. 

But  at  least  Dacca  didn't  suffer  the  fate 
of  many  smaller  villages,  ravaged  In  the  riot- 
ing that  swept  East  Pakistan  earlier  this 
year.  East  Pakistani  rebels  called  Muktl 
Bahlnl,  who  fight  for  Independence,  are  ac- 
cused of  slaughtering  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  stin  loyal  to  the  West.  SlmUar 
savagery  Is  attributed  to  the  West  Pakistani 
army,  determined  to  smash  all  resistance.  No 
one  knows  exactly  how  many  have  died  only 
that  the  killing,  like  the  eternal  waters  of 
this  region,  has  spread  everj-whw^  and  con- 
sumed everjrthing. 

These  aame  rivers  became  avenues  by 
which  an  estimated  ten  million  persons  have 
already  fled  East  Pakistan  into  India,  sick- 
ened by  the  pUlage  and  the  looUng  and  the 
killing,  and  afraid  for  their  lives  and  their 
families.  Tbey  come  penniless  even  today  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  at  a  cost  to  India  of 
approximately  a  million  dollars  a  day 
a  burden  that  she  caa  not  long  endure.  India 
authodUes  make  an  effort  at  proper  health 
precautk»s,  but  it  Is  rarely  in  time  and  slck- 
nea*  and  (tespalr  prevaU. 

Tbe  acADM  which  follow  are  not  pleasant 
to  see.  They  are  o<  children  who  wUl  die  o* 
malnutrition  if  they  have  not  already.  Some 
say  they  are  better  off  in  camps  such  as  this 
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one,  because  the  conditions  they  left  in  Ewt 
Pakistan  were  even  worse.  For  these  chil- 
dren  it  makes  no  difference.  They  would  have 
died  anyway. 

Whatever  the  war  means  to  the  presidents 
and  prime  ministers  who  are  even  now  plot- 
ting Its  course  from  distant  awl  safe  capital* 
...  to  these  chH<lren  it  means  plunder,  de- 
struction, pain  and  terror.  For  them  they 
are  sufferings  which  have   no  tongue.' 

India  has  long  since  run  out  of  suitable 
space  and  faculties  to  house  the  rcfugeea 
In  an  overcrowded  country,  the  rainy  season 
is  not  pleasant  for  anyone,  but  H  is  par- 
ticularly bad  for  the  refugees.  Ttie  Indian 
government  is  already  ixkaking  plans  for  i»- 
lurning  whoever  can  survive  *ix:h  conditions 
to  Bangla  Desh  as  soon  as  the  fighting  stoor 
there.  ^^ 

It  was  the  refugee  problem  that  finally 
convinced  India  that  she  should  wait  no 
longer  to  help  Bangla  Desh  get  eetablished 
as  a  separate  country  and  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
Pakistani  Army  In  the  Eaat  at  tbe  same  time 
All  It  took  was  a  war. 

A  recent  arrival  In  this  camp  talked 
through  an  interpreter  with  reporter  Kines- 
ley  Brown. 

Broww.  When  did  he  come.  Just  today? 
IwTEBPRirrni.  He  today  he  has  arrived. 
BsowN.  Ask  him  how  far  he  came. 
lirmrKFm.  40  miles. 
Baoww.  Where's  his  wife? 
iKTKKPairrmi.  He  could  not  bring  his  wife. 
He  was  sick  and  he  could  not  bring  his  wife 
so  he   brought   the   two  children  and  came 
away,  leaving  his  wife  there. 
BaowN.  How  did  he  travel? 
iNTtaparrxa.   Oh,   he   has  walked  for  two 
days.  He  has  walked  for  two  days. 
BaowK.  Is  he  a  Hindu  or  a  Moslem? 
iNTxapHma.   He's  a  Hindu   boy.   Oh.  you 
may  as  well  go  there  and  stay  there.  You  go 
there  and  stay.  They  were  taken  hold  of  by 
the  .  .  .  the  crops.  The  .  .  .  have  done  thla 
He's  got  nothing — not  a  penny.  They  have  got 
no  food. 

MoYKRs.  Those  people  are  suffering  and 
dying  in  a  stupid  and  senseless  war.  To  those 
of  us  who  watch  from  afar  the  conflict  be- 
tween PakUtan  and  India  la  a  stark  reminder, 
if  we  need  one,  of  how  with  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  governed.  Deep  into  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. It  seems  impossible  that  when  nations 
fall  at  reason  and  persuasion,  they  fall  back 
on  tx>mbs.  rlfies  and  rockets.  And  yet  we've 
seen  ten  wars  erupt  in  the  last  30  years. 

It  seems  absurd  for  two  governments  whose 
people  are  almost  prostrate  in  poverty  to  use 
the  marvels  of  science  and  production  not 
to  uplift  the  poor,   but  to  kill,  uproot  and 
further  Improverish   them.  And   yet  all  tlic 
conflicts  since  World  War  II  have  taken  place 
in  the  poor  countries.  The  foolishness  and 
absurdity  of  this  latest  slaughter  are  com- 
pounded when  you  realtee  that  this  is  the 
third   roimd    for   India   and    Pakistan   since 
1948.   In  each  case  the  hostUitles  were  ag- 
gravated and  then  suppressed,  only  to  erupt 
again,  at  a  later  date,  in  another  war.  The 
bitterness  and  divisions  created  by  each  war 
became  causes  in  themselves  and  made  the 
original  source  of  the  conflict  seem  small  by 
comparison. 
There  are  other  contradictions. 
Pakistan,  whom  the  U.S.  has  courted  as  a 
buffer  to  Communist  China,  Is  now  support- 
ed by  Peking.  India,  whom  we  counted  oo 
to    resist   Soviet    Influence-building   on  the 
subcontinent,  is  now  fighting  with  Russian 
arms,  and  with   Russian  help   kept  the  Se- 
curity Council  from  acting  on  the  crisis.  The 
gOTemment  of  Pakistan  came  Into  existence 
in  1947.  because  many  Moslems  did  not  want 
to  remain  a  numerical  mlnortty  among  the 
Hindus  of  India.  But  In  1971,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  Pakistanis  aaked  for  greater  aeU- 
de termination,  that  aame  govcnunent  trlsd 
to  put  them  down  with  vlolenoe. 

And  India  .  .  .  India  started  out  by  Mying 
that  PaKUtan  must  find  an  acceptable  sola- 
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tion  to  Its  own  internal  problems,  and  now 
insists  that  the  only  solution  acceptable  to 
India  is  a  new  split  between  East  and  West 
Pakistan,  creating  a  whole  new  country,  an 
independent  Bangla  Desh. 

It  is  a  crazy,  confusing  patchwork  of  pre- 
posterous alliances,  predatory  self-interest, 
and  pharasalc  pride   .  and  It   would  all 

add  up  to  a  great  big  laugh  for  whatever 
gods  take  amusement  from  the  foibles  of 
man  except  that  i>eople  are  dying  .  .  .  not 
by  the  hundreds,  but  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  .  .  .  and  millions — ■millions — of 
others  have  been  cast  like  garbage  from 
their  land  and  their  homes  For  them  the 
war  has  become  a  feast  of  sufferings. 

To  talk  about  this  and  explore  what's  like- 
ly to  happen  next,  we  asked  to  our  studio 
a  man  who's  been  deeply  Involved  in  the 
problems  of  the  subcontinent.  He  is  the  noted 
economist,  author,  and  former  Ambassador 
to  India,  John  Kenneth  Oalbrealth. 

Professor  Galbralth,  you  came  back  just 
recently  from  India.  Have  you  been  sur- 
prised by  what's  happened  since  then? 

aALBKArrH.  No.  I  think  it  was  on  the  .  . 
one  hoped  that  It  wouldn't  happen,  but  I 
wrote  a  piece  for  the  Times  when  I  came 
back  which  pictured  this  as.  you  know,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  great  possibilities.  But 
steps  could  not  be  taken  to  give  some  au- 
tonomy to  East  Pakistan  which  would  be  the 
only  basis  for  .  .  .  the  only  basts  for  the  se- 
cure existence  for  people  that  would  enaWe 
them  to  return.  Why  then,  one  could  only 
.  .  .  only  think  as  late  as  this  autumn  that 
this  was  likely  to  happen. 

MoYERS.  Do  you  think  it's  too  late  for  a 
political  solution? 

Galbeaith.  Well.  I  thought  at  that  time 
that  with  sense  on  all  sides,  which  is  a  great 
thing  to  ask  for.  you  know,  as  you  said  ear- 
lier, this  is  a  disaster  for  East  Bengal,  it's 
a  disaster  for  India,  and  ultimately  too  it's 
a  di-saster  for  West  Pakistan. 

The  West  Pakistani  troops  there  have  had 
an  image  now  for  months  for  butchers  and 
they're  not  .  .  .  they're  not  any  worse  than 
any  other  occupying  army.  Something  that 
was  so  disastrous  for  everybody  Involved  that 
common  sense  might  rule.  Now  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  solution  short  of  an  Independent 
state  In  Bengal. 

MoTEES.  Could  the  United  Nations  have 
done  anything? 

GALBRArrH.  No.  I  don't  think  so. 

Movers.  Can  It  now'' 

Galbrafth.  No. 

MoTERs.  What  does  this  say  about  the  UN? 

GALBRAn-H.  Well,  the  UN  has  never  been 
very  effective  where  the  internal  Interests  of 
particular  countries  are  involved  and  It  .  .  . 
for  a  long  while  did  not  intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  Bengalis  when  they  were  being  slaugh- 
tered, and  one  can  understand  the  resistance 
of  the  Indians  to  having  intervention  now. 

Movers.  Will  the  outcome  help,  hurt,  or 
leave  unchanged  the  positions  of  China  and 
Russia'' 

Galbraith.  Well,  you  know,  this  is  .  .  . 
the  old  problem  of  foreign  policy,  BUI,  is  a 
simple  one.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  Intellectu- 
ally without  content.  People  used  to  make 
fun  ot  the  sociologists.  We've  learned  in 
Washington  that  people  who  talk  with  great 
knowledge  about  foreign  policy  are  intellec- 
luftUy  Inferior  to  the  worst  sociologist  but 
they  have  more  dignity  and  poise  and  there- 
.'ore  people  sometimes  believe  them. 

I  obviotisly  don't  know  what  the  Chinese 
will  do  and  I  don't  know  what  the  Soviets 
will  do.  But  what  we  will  do  .  .  .  my  guess 
is  that  all  three  of  the  involved  powers  wUl 
keep  out.  That  we  and  the  Soviets  and 
hopefully  also  the  Chinese  have  had  our 
lesson  in  messing  into  the  Third,  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Third  World  and  have  learned 
how  coetly  It  Is  and  will  not  become  In- 
volved. 

MoTims.  Do  you  think  that  an  interven- 
tion by  any  one  of  the  super  powers  .  .  . 
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GALBRArrH.  I  might  .say,  I  might  say  this — 
I  would  like  to  see  our  intervention — our 
non-intervention — more  absolute  than  it  is. 
I  applaud  President  Nixon  saying  he's  going 
to  be  neutral  and  I  would  only  wish  the 
administration  would  be  neutral  in  word  as 
well  as  In  deed,  because  .  .  . 

Movers.  And  you  think  it  hasn't  been? 

Galbraith.  Well,  this  was  a  row,  this  was 
a  quarrel  that  didn't  begin  with  this  war,  it 
began  .  .  .  the  armed  action  began  last 
spring  when  the  troops  came  in  to  put 
down  .  .  .  put  down  the  Awami  League,  ar- 
rest Sheik  Mujib  and  suppress  the  auton- 
omy movement  in  East  Bengal,  In  Elast  Pak- 
istan. And  to  come  ...  to  Ignore  that,  we 
continued  to  support  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment for  quite  a  long  time,  we  continued 
with  arms,  and  then  at  this  late  Juncture, 
to  dome  In  and  say  that  India  is  the  party 
at  fault,  after  India  has  received  ten  mil- 
lion refugees,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  curious 
form  of  ...  to  Invcrtve  a  curious  Judicial 
view  of  the  problem.  I  think  It's  quite  quite 
outrageous. 

Movers.  But  it  has  always  been  said.  Pro- 
fessor, that  when  the  choice  lay  between 
strategic  and  human  considerations,  the 
United  States  would  choose  the  strategic,  at 
great  cost  to  the  human  element  involved 
in  the  affair.  WUl  anything  change  that? 

GALBRArrH.  No.  I  would  think  that  this  is 
a  case  where  we  have  resisted  both  strategic 
and  humane  sense.  What  we  gain  by 
alienating  India — by  far  and  away  the  larg- 
est and  most  responsible  power  in  the  sub- 
continent— I  fail  completely  to  understand, 
and  the  humane  problem  of  the  Bengla 
Desh  Independence  movement,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  people  of  Bengal  want  to 
be  .  .  .  want  autonomy — and  I  assume  now 
independence — and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
human  problem  that  is  associated  with  the 
refugee  camps  and  the  need  for  as  many  of 
those  people  as  possible  to  go  back. 

We  have  found  ourselves  in  this  particular 
exercise  in  self-inflicted  wounds  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  any  conceivable  strategic  inter- 
est, which  I  would  rather  downplay  as  far 
as  that  part  of  the  world  is  concerned,  and 
also  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity. 

Movers.  Down  play,  do  you  think,  do  you 
think  we  have  no  substantial  Interest  on  the 
subcontinent? 

Galbratth.  I  think  that  one  of  the  lessons 
that  we've  learned  in  these  last  20  years  is 
that  our  ability  to  Intervene  lu  that  part 
of  the  world  is  very  much  less  than  we 
Imagined  21  years  ago,  20  years  ago,  and  our 
need  to  do  so  Is  equally  less.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  this  Is  one  of  the  great  lessons 
of  Vietnam  that  we  .  .  .  that  we  enormously 
exaggerated  both  the  possibility  of  guiding 
the  political  evolution  of  that  part  of  the 
world  and  the  need  to  do  so. 

Movers.  Could  this  be  interpreted  as  neo- 
isolationism? 

Galbratth.  Well  if  that's  what  common  .  .  . 
the  name  has  to  be  applied  to  common  sense. 
I  would  accept  it.  but  I  would  say  it's  just 
being  sensible. 

Movers.  If  President  Nixon  called  you  up 
after  the  show  and  said.  "Well,  what  do  you 
think  I  should  do  now?",  what  would  you 
tell  him? 

Galbratth.  I  would  say,  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  advise  the  President  on  this.  I 
would  say  that  the  UiUted  States  shoiUd  keep 
hands  off  completely  and  be  completely 
silent.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  reason 
to  endorse  the  Indian  move  into  East  Pakis- 
tan, I  personally  think,  wish,  the  Indians, 
even  .  .  .  even  given  the  suffering  in  these 
terrible  camps,  and  even  given  the  need  of 
these  people  to  go  home,  I  must  say  I  wish 
the  Indians  had  shown  more  restraint  at 
least  up  untU  the  time  when  the  airfields 
were  bombed  last  Saturday,  and  after  that, 
of  course,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

But  the  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
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be  Ftrlctly  hands  off.  and  strict  silence  and 
then  when  the  opportunity  conies  to  offer 
humane  assistance,  to  save  these  youngsters, 
to  save  as  many  of  these  kids  as  we  have 
seen,  then  we  should  be  as  generous  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Movers.  Can  we  do  that  now? 

Galbratth.  Well,  you  know,  this  is  going 
to  .  .  .  ships  aren't  going  to  go  into  Chltta- 
gong  Harbor  for  the  next  few  days.  Tlie  ter- 
rible thing  is  that  when  the  fighting  starts, 
this  Is  like,  when  one  has  battles  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  you  know,  it's  like  having  .  .  . 
fighting  in  a  crowded  theater.  There  are  peo- 
ple everywhere  and  so  for  the  time  being. 
It's  going  .  .  .  it  s  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
movint  a  humane  relief  effort. 

Movers.  Set  aside  the  wrar  and  the  present 
conflagration,  what  Is  the  hope  for  those  peo- 
ple down  the  road? 

Galbratth.  Well  .  .  .  well  In  a  slightly 
longer  run  vle'w.  without  wanting  to  ...  I 
belong  to  the  generation  and  to  the  creed 
that  says  that  any  military  solution  is  likely 
to  be  a  bad  mUltary  solution,  and  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  But  what  one  as- 
sumes wlU  happen  is  that  some  sort  of  an 
independent  state  ■will  emerge  around  Dacca 
and  East  Bengal.  The  ...  I  think  the  day  of 
the  possibility  of  any  association  now  with 
Islamabad  is  gone.  I  thought  as  late  as  last 
August  that  might  be  possible.  I  no  longer 
think  that's  so. 

And  then  one  has  the  beginning,  one  would 
hope  of  ■what  one  might  call  a  North  Ameri- 
can formula  in  .  .  .  the  subcontinent. 

Movers.  What's  that? 

Galbraith.  Well,  colonialism  when  it  broke 
up  on  this  continent.  Bill,  left  one  big  coun- 
try and  a  ring  of  much  smaUer  ones.  And  the 
big  countrj',  the  United  States  developed  the 
sort  of  tolerant  indifference  of  its  smaller 
neighbors  which  is  at  least  becoming  to  a 
big  country,  and  the  smaller  countries  de- 
veloped the  habit  of  living,  however  uncom- 
fortably at  limes,  with  the  United  States. 

Movers.  But  here  you  have  China  and 
India — two  great  nations. 

Galbraith.  Well  but  if  you  think  of  this  in 
terms  of  the  subcontinent,  you  have  India, 
and  the,  the  most  mischievous  thing  that 
was  ever  done,  one  of  the  most,  I  think  my- 
self, the  most  mischievous  action  in  the  .  .  . 
in  the  history  of  American  foreign  policy 
was  that  we  kept  this  equilibrium  from 
developing. 

We  provided  the  arms  under  Dulles,  we 
provided  the  arms  for  building  Pakistan  up 
as  a  competitor.  It  was  a  poor  competitor  of 
India  but  it  wsis  Just  enough  of  a  comjjetltor 
so  that  it  encouraged  all  the  wrong  attitudes 
in  India.  A  whole  generation  of  Indian  pKJliti- 
cians.  not  a  whole  generation,  but  good  num- 
ber of  Indian  politicians  made  their  career, 
based  their  career  on  hating  Pakistan  and 
Pakistan  based  its  policy  on  hating  India, 
and  this  cultivated  the  wrong  attitudes  in 
both  countries. 

Movers.  We  have  about  30  seconds. 

Galbraith.  But  we're  now,  one  would  hope, 
that  India  would  develop  now  the  toler- 
ance of  smaller  neighbors  and  the  smaller 
neighbors  would  learn  the  technique  of  living, 
which  isn't  an  easy  thing,  of  living  close  to 
a  big  country.  That  is  the  best  hope  that 
one    can    offer. 

Movers.  Well  I  want  to  thank  j-ou  very 
much  for  being  with  us  tonight  on  This  Week. 

Before  the  discussion  with  Ambassador 
Galbraith.  I  talked  about  how  the  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  seems  to  an  Amer- 
ican to  be  absurd  and  foolish,  as  well  as 
unnecessary.  It  ■would  be  comfortable  to 
stop  there  resting  solemnly  on  our  piety,  but 
unfortunately.  In  this  war.  the  United  States, 
for  all  its  professed  neutrality,  is  anything 
but  Innocent. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  equipped  the  Paki- 
stan Army  whUe  assuring  the  worried  Indians 
that    those   weapons   would   ne\er    be    ttsed 
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against  them.  They  were,  la  1966  In  the  war 
In  Kaahmlr,  and  they  are  now,  tonight. 

Ironically,  we  supplied  thoee  arms  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  Chinese,  who  are  now  on 
Pakistan's  side.  Slnoe  1950,  VS.  oillltary  aid 
to  India  totaled  150  million  dollars.  Ovir  mili- 
tary contribution  to  Pakistan,  however,  dur- 
ing that  same  period  came  to  670  million, 
more  thsm  (our  times  as  much. 

So  the  bloody  sword  that  General  Yahya 
has  loosed  against  his  own  people  in  East 
Pakistan,  was  made  In  the  USA.  And  despite 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  his  army,  the  State 
Department  kept  on  sending  materia]  to  the 
General  even  after  the  Congress  voted  to  cut 
it  off. 

In  what  seems,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  humbug- 
gery  In  an  age  of  rampant  hypocrisy,  the 
White  House  praised  General  Yahya,  the 
man  who  precipitated  all  the  carnage  in  the 
Kast,  for  trying  to  achieve  what  It  called  an 
"amicable  political  settlement."  Thafs  like 
congratulating  the  perpetrators  of  the  St. 
Valentine's  Day  Massacre  for  using  a  little 
"friendly  persuasion"  to  end  the  gang  wars 
In  Chicago. 

As  the  General  employed  troops,  mortars 
and  torture  to  nullify  a  free  amd  democratic 
election  in  East  Pakistan.  Washington  was 
sUent.  But  when  India  moved,  the  White 
House  quickly  expreesed  displeasure. 

Yesterday,  administration  officials  ex- 
plained that  displeasure  by  saying  the  U.S. 
had  Informed  India  two  days  before  it  moved 
on  Pakistan  that  Yahya  Khan  was  ready  to 
consider  talks  about  granting  substantial 
autonomy  for  East  Pakistan. 

In  my  opinion,  about  the  only  thing  con- 
sistent In  our  performance  Is  that  the  favors 
we've  bestowed  on  General  Yahya  are  con- 
sistent with  our  fondness  for  strong-arm  mil- 
itary rulers  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  South  Korea.  Greece — all  those 
other  countries  we've  been  fighting  to  make 
safe  for  democracy. 

ThU  Is  Bill  Moyers.  Good  night  for  This 
Week. 

(Music.) 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS;  SOME  IMPLI- 
CATIONS AND  PERSPECTIVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  William  W. 
Hambleton.  director  of  the  Kansas 
Geological  Survey,  addressed  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  their  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Hambleton  participated  in  a  sym- 
posium entitled  "The  Energy  Crisis: 
Some  Implications  and  Perspectives"  at/ 
the  138th  meeting  of  the  AAAS.  His  re^ 
marks  dealt  with  the  proposed  Kansas 
site  for  a  national  high-level  radioactive 
waste  repository. 

Dr.  Hambleton  is  a  distinguished  and 
respected  member  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity in  Kansas.  His  observations  on 
the  suitability  of  the  proposed  radioac- 
tive waste  repository  site  near  Lyons, 
Kans.,  confirm  the  deep  concern  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  project  repeated  ex- 
pressed by  Gov.  Robert  Docking,  Con- 
gressman JoK  SKtrarrz  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  smd  myself. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  address  by  Dr.  Hamble- 
ton, the  text  of  which  follows: 
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Remarks  of  Dr.  Wiujam  W.  Hambleton 
One  of  the  most  gainful  occupations  In 
Kansas  Is  the  production  of  large  quantities 
of  wheat.  Kansas  has  experienced  no  brown- 
outs. No  nuclear  power  plants  are  sited  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  State.  Why,  then, 
should  Kansas  be  central  to  the  problems  of 
the  nuclear  power  Industry,  and  to  the 
larger  question  of  the  energy  requirements 
and  resources  of  the  United  States? 

To  begin  with,  Kansas  is  illustrative  of 
our  domestic  energy  problems.  Annually,  we 
produce  energy  valued  at  approxlmatelv  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  the  form  of  crude  oil, 
gas.  natural  gas  liquids,  and  coal,  and  have 
drilled  more  than  250,000  wells  In  the  search 
for  oil  and  gas  Nevertheless,  during  the  past 
eight  years  average  dally  production  In  Kan- 
sas has  declined  to  5  4  barrels  per  well,  the 
number  of  wells  drilled  has  declined  from 
4.326  to  2.465.  Exploration,  production,  and 
reserves  have  decreased  by  almost  any  meas- 
ure one  can  use,  a  tre-id  which  Is  charac- 
teristic of  the  national  energy  Industry.  Sec- 
ondly, in  1970  Kansas  had  the  doubtful  dis- 
tinction of  being  chosen  as  the  site  for  a 
national  high-level  radioactive  waste  repos- 
itory. Perhaps  It  Is  poetic  Justice  that  we, 
who  have  extracted  so  much  energy  from 
our  state,  should  now  be  asked  to  place  In 
It  the  high-energy  waste  products  of  an- 
other part  of  our  energy  Industry. 

As  for  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey.  I 
Judge  that  It  has  been  highly  regarded  as  a 
competent  mineral  resources  research  and 
development  organization,  quietly  going 
about  Its  business  of  reasonably  Innovative 
contribution  to  Kansas  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  1970.  things  changed  with  a 
vengeance.  We  began  testifying  before  leg- 
islative and  congressional  committees.  Our 
advice  was  sought  by  governmental  agencies, 
congressmen,  and  governors.  We  were  praised 
or  blamed  bv  one  or  another  conservation  or 
citizens  groups.  In  fact,  the  title  of  my  paper 
this  morning  probably  should  be  "Environ- 
ment. Energy.  Nuclear  Power,  and  Politics' 
At  least,  I  hope  that  we  have  gained  some 
humility.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
share  our  Invocation  with  you:  "Prom  Ig- 
norance, which  shrinks  from  truth;  from 
apathy,  which  is  satisfied  with  half-truth: 
from  arrogance,  which  knows  all  truth:  Oh 
God  of  truth  deliver  us! 

The  potential  hazards  from  radioactive 
waste  derive  from  the  basic  characteristics 
of  the  radioisotopic  contaminants.  Many 
radioisotopes  decay  rapidly;  some  decay  at 
such  a  slow  rate  that  they  represent  a  poten- 
tial hazard  to  mankind  for  centiirles,  and 
allowing  these  radioisotopes  to  decay  natu- 
rally Is  the  only  practical  means  of  reducing 
their  radioactivity  to  non-hazardous  levels. 
The  Isotopes  that  are  of  greatest  concern  are 
those  which  are  highly  toxic  and  have  long 
lives,  including  strontium  90  and  cesium  137, 
which  require  hundreds  of  years  to  decay, 
and  Plutonium  239,  which  has  a  half  life  of 
24,000  years  and  requires  more  than  250.000 
years  to  decay  to  an  innocuous  level— five 
times  the  history  of  man  on  earth. 

Radioactive  wastes  vary  widely  In  the 
concentration  of  radioactive  materials.  High- 
level  liquid  wastes  cannot  be  released  Into 
the  environment  because  of  their  high  radio- 
activity concentration,  which  may  be  as 
much  as  10,000  curies  per  gallon.  To  confine 
and  Isolate  high-level  liquid  wastes,  the 
AEC  has  stored  them  underground  In  large 
steel-lined,  concrete  tanks  and  in  steel  with- 
in concrete  vaults.  These  liquid  wastes  from 
AEC  operations,  which  now  amount  to  some 
80  million  gallons,  require  continual  sur- 
veUlance,  and  storage  In  this  manner  can  be 
considered   only  as   an   Interim   solution. 

Radioactive  waste  containing  numerous 
radioisotopic  products  has  been  generated  In 
processing  Irradiated  nuclear  fuels  at  the 
chemlcal-proce66lng  plants  operated  by 
AEC's  Richland.  Savannah  River,  and  Idaho 
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Operations  Offices,  as  weU  as  at  the  com- 
mercial plant  of  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  In- 
corporated, at  West  Valley,  New  York.  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  has  generated 
high-level  liquid  wastes  at  Its  radiochemical - 
processing  pilot  plant,  and  Is  currenUy  gen- 
erating such  wastes  at  its  transuranium- 
processing  facilities.  Additional  commercial 
fuel  reprocessing  plants  are  being,  or  will  be 
constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
processhig  increasing  amounts  of  irradiated 
fuels  which  win  be  generated  In  nuclear 
powered  electric  plants.  The  waste  from  these 
plants  wUl  amount  to  an  estimated  60  mu- 
lion  gallons  by  the  year  2000. 

At  present,  Richland  Is  proceeding  with  re- 
moval of  strontium  90  and  cesium  137  from 
high-heat  liquid  wastes  and  In-tank  solidi- 
fication of  the  remaining  liquid.  Removal  of 
cesium  and  strontium  enables  the  remaining 
wastes  to  decay  to  low-heat  liquid  within 
about  five  years,  and  Richland  Is  developing 
a  process  to  construct  a  faculty  for  solidify! 
Ing  and  encapsulating  liquid  strontium  and 
cesium  concentrates.  Solidification  of  low- 
lieat  liquid  wastes  Into  salt  cakes  In  tanks  is 
considered  to  be  an  Iterlm  storage  process  un- 
til the  acceptability  of  the  process  can  be  de- 
termined. In  1968  Richland  was  faced  with  a 
potentially  serious  situation  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  Its  existing  tanks,  for  some 
leaks  had  been  detected. 

Idaho  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  Is 
converting  liquid  waste  to  a  granular  cal- 
cined material,  which  is  stored  In  stainless- 
steel  bins  in  underground  concrete  vaults,  as 
In  Interim  storage  process.  At  Idaho,  the 
burial  grounds  have  been  inundated  on  oc- 
casion by  water  from  melting  snow. 

At  Savannah  River,  wastes  are  segregated 
on  the  basis  of  their  heat  generation  rates, 
and  are  Immobilized  In  tanks  by  evaporation 
to  salt  crystals  and  sludges.  A  tank  leak  at 
Savannah  River  would  be  more  serious  then 
at  Richland  because  the  leakage  would  be  ex- 
pected to  migrate  into  ground  water.  Accord- 
ing to  the  AEC,  burial  practices  followed  by 
Richland.  Savannah  River.  Idaho,  and  Oak 
Ridge  have  not  resulted  in  releases  of  radio- 
activity beyond  the  confines  of  the  burial 
grounds. 

STORAGE   CONCEITS 

Dupont  and  Company,  the  operator  of  the 
Savannah  River  plant,  has  proposed  that  ra- 
dioactive, separation-process  waste  be   per- 
manently stored  In  caverns  to  be  excavated 
In  bedrock  at  the  plant  site.  The   concept 
suggests    that   storage    for    100    million   gal- 
lons of  waste  can  be  excavated  In  bedrock, 
approximately    1,500   feet   below   grade,   and 
consisting  of  six  storage  tunnels  arranged  in 
three    pairs.    After   each    storage    tunnel    U 
ready  to  receive  waste.  It  Is  to  be  sealed  from 
an  access  tunnel  by  Impervious  bulkheads, 
designed  to  withstand  hydrostatic  pressure  at 
tunnel  depth.  The  tunnels  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  predominantly  Precambrlan  and 
Paleozoic    metamorphlc    gneiss    and    schist, 
which  are  relatively  impervious,  but  exhibit 
some  fractures  and  fissures.  These  fractiue 
and  fissure  zones  can  be  sealed  by  grouting, 
and   It   Is  predicted   that   the   migration  of 
radioactive    constituents    from    the    storage 
facility  will  be  so  slow  that  no  harmful  con- 
tamination of  off-site  water  will  occur  be- 
cause of  the  low  hydraulic  gradient  of  bed- 
rock water,  the  low  solubility  of  plutonlum, 
and  the  high  density  of  the  waste  fluids  as 
compared  with  groundwater.  Geological,  geo- 
chemlcal,    hydrologlcal,    and    economic    as- 
pects of  the  project  have  been  Investigated 
for  almost  eight  years.   A   review  pcmel  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  In  May  al 
1969  concluded  that  the  storage  pr(^>osaJ  has 
sufficient  promise  that  construction  of  th« 
shaft  and  several  tunnels  should  b«  under- 
taken In  order  to  determine  the  severity  at 
the  fracture  problem.  I  note  that  In  1966  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Earth  Sci- 
ences Division  of  the  National  Academy  of 
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Sciences  expressed  strong  reservation  con- 
cerning the  bedrock  concept  of  waste  storage, 
and  recommended  that  the  Investigation  be 
discontinued.  More  recently,  a  prominent 
member  of  that  committee  observed  that  tti« 
proposed  storage  at  Savannah  Is  a  "disaster 
looking  for  a  place  to  happen.'  The  AEC  has 
decided,  however,  to  perform  the  additional 
studies  because  of  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween bedrock  storage  and  other  alternatives. 

Deep-cevem  storage  also  has  been  proposed 
for  Richland  as  an  alternative  to  long-term 
storage  of  solidified  waste  In  tanks.  Studies 
were  begun  in  1960  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  isolating  wastes  in  caverns  mined 
into  basalt,  2,000  to  4.000  feet  beneath  the 
site.  According  to  this  concept,  salt  cake  re- 
sulting from  In-tank  solidification  of  liquid 
waste  would  be  removed  frcwn  the  tanks  In 
the  dry  state,  water  would  be  added  In  the 
transfer  system,  and  the  slurry  waste  would 
be  transported  to  the  underground  caverns. 
Richland  Is  conducting  a  program  of  ex- 
ploratory drilling  to  secure  geological,  hydro- 
logical,  and  other  physical  data  to  be  used  In 
evaluating  the  suitability  of  these  subsur- 
face rocks  for  waste  storage. 

Salt  formations  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  National  Academy  of  Beienres  Committee 
in  1955  because  salt  Is  abuncUmt,  can  heal 
Its  own  fractures  by  plastic  flow,  transmit 
heat  readily,  and  exhibits  compressive 
strength  and  radiation  shielding  properties 
similar  to  those  of  concrete.  However,  not 
until  1959  were  studies  relating  to  salt  stor- 
age Initiated  at  Oak  Ridge,  and  not  until 
1963  were  studies  undertaken  In  Kansas.  In 
that  year,  the  AEC  chose  a  mine  of  the  Carey 
Salt  Company  at  Hutchinson  for  study  of 
salt  properties,  and  subsequently  extended 
this  study  to  the  abandoned  Carey  Salt  mine 
at  Lyons  During  Project  Salt  Vault  studies 
at  Lyons,  engineering  test-reactor  fuel  as- 
semblies were  utilized,  along  with  heaters, 
to  create  an  environment  that  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  expected  environment  of  a  real 
repository.  The  mine  was  instrumented  with 
devices  for  recording  heat,  radiation,  and 
physical  properties.  Subsequent  selection  of 
the  Lyons  site  in  1970  as  the  actual  storage 
location  was  based  partly  on  research  from 
the  nearby  Hutchinson  mine  and  the  Lyons 
mine.  Other  determining  factors  Included 
the  seismic  stability  of  central  Kansas,  avail- 
ability of  a  300  foot  section  of  salt  overlain 
by  800  feet  of  rock  containing  Impermeable 
shales,  the  generally  flat-bedded  character 
of  the  salt,  the  economic  aspect  of  also  us- 
ing the  abandoned  Carey  Salt  mUxe  for  stor- 
age of  low-level  waste,  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  people  of  Lyons. 

Meanwhile,  additional  studies  and  design 
of  storage  facilities  and  methods  to  transport 
the  radioactive  waste  were  proceeding  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Accortllng  to 
plans,  liquid  wastes  from  commercial  re- 
processing plants  would  be  converted  Into 
solid  form  and  placed  In  stainless  steel 
ryllnders,  which  would  be  transported  by 
rail  In  large  Shielded  casks.  Each  cylinder 
would  be  lowered  down  a  shaft  Into  a  newly 
excavated  salt  mine  at  Lyons.  The  cylinder 
would  be  placed  In  a  hole  m  the  floor  of 
the  mine  with  specially  designed  equipment. 
When  an  appropriate  number  of  these  cylin- 
ders had  been  placed  in  the  mine,  the  en- 
tire room  would  be  backfilled  with  crushed 
salt.  Experimental  evidence  suggested  that 
the  crushed  salt  would  recrvstalllze,  and  both 
crushed  salt  and  bedded  salt  would  flow 
plastically  so  as  to  completely  seal-off  the 
A-aste  material.  Other  low-level  radioactive 
materials  consisting  of  contaminated  cloth- 
'iig.  lubricants,  and  laboratorv  ware  were 
to  be  stored  in  the  abandoned  Carey  Salt 
niine  There  was  some  suggestion  that  granu- 
lar, calcined  waste  from  Idaho  also  even- 
t  ually  would  be  transferred  to  this  repository. 
The  Kansas  Geological  Survey  expressed 
serious  concern  about  the  proposal.  One  kind 
or  concern  related  to  the  Lyons  sit*  itaoU; 
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another   related    to    the    burial-ln-salt    con- 
cept. Initially,  the  geology  of  the  area  was 
inadequately  known.  On  the  basis  of  Survey 
recommendations,   the   ABC  funded   further 
geological     studies.     Numerous    boles     were 
drilled  and  lagged  at  the  site,  water  samples 
were  taken  In  all  the  holes  and  analyzed,  and 
a  geological  evaluation  of  the  area  has  been 
conducted.   These   investigations   revealed   a 
probable  major  fault  in  the  area  and  a  pres- 
sure sink  on  the  water  sttrface  of  a  major 
aquifer,  suggesting  vertical  circulation.  Fur- 
thermore,   other    conditions    at    Lyons   were 
revealed  that  demonstrated  the  Inadequacy 
of     prior     Investigations.     The     abandoned 
Carey  Salt  mine  Is  located  on  the  north  bor- 
der of  this  town  of  approximately  5,000  peo- 
ple at  a  depth  of  800  feet.  An  entry  in  this 
mine  extends  southward  beneath  the  City  of 
Lyons.  The  only  access  to  the  mine  Is  a  ver- 
tical shaft,  which  penetrates  40  feet  of  sat- 
urated aquifer  and  was  constructed  through 
use  of  a  caisson.  The  abandoned  salt  mine, 
plus  an  adjoining  1.000-acre  site  Is  the  pro- 
posed  repository   for   the   radioactive   waste. 
At  the  south  border  of  the  town  Is  the  mine 
of  the  American  Salt  Company.  An  entry  In 
this  mine  extends  northward  under  the  town 
of  Lyons.  The  Carey  entry  and  the  American 
Salt  Company  entry  are  within  1.800  feet  of 
each  other.  The  only  access  to  the  American 
Salt  Company  mine  is  a  vertical  shaft,  which 
also  penetrates  about  40  feet  of  satvu^ted 
aquifer.   The    water   Is   collected    in   a   ring 
about  200  feet  down  the  shaft,  and  pumped 
back  to  the  surface.  Just  to  the  southwest 
of  the  underground   mining  operation,  the 
American  Salt  Company  also  mines  salt  hy- 
draullcally  by  Injecting  fresh  water,   which 
dissolves  the  salt   and   creates   caverns  the 
full  height  of  the  salt.  The  resulting  brine 
Is   returned    to    the   surface   for   processing. 
The  area  contains  both  abandoned  and  pro- 
ducing oil  and  gas  wells,  numbering  into  the 
hundreds.  The  locations  of  some  of  these  old 
wells  have  never  been  determined,  and  sur- 
face subsidence  has  occurred  In  places  where 
old  casing  has  corroded  and  permitted  sur- 
face and  groundwater  to  excavate  caverns  In 
the    salt.    Some    of    the    resulting    surface 
depressions  are  as  much  as  Ji  of  a  mile  In 
diameter.  Some  of  these  wells  penetrate  deep 
Arbuckle  rocks,  which  contain  fluids  under 
hydrostatic  pressure   sufficiently  great   that 
the  static  water  level  in  the  well  stands  higher 
than  the  level  of  salt  mines.  It  is  clear  that 
Intersection  of  an  Arbuckle  well  by  mining 
will  cause  flooding  of  the  mine.  At  least  29 
wells  have  been  identlfled  on  the  site  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  these  must  be  completely  cleaned  out 
and  replugged.  We   have  reason   to   believe 
that  other  unidentified  wells  may  be  present. 
An  abandoned  shaft  representing  an  earlier 
salt  mining  effort  has  been  located  Just  west 
of  Lyons.  This  shaft  Is  full  of  water. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  American 
Salt  Company  Intersected  an  abandoned  oil 
well  with  a  rock  bit,  preparatory  to  shooting 
the  salt  face.  Although  some  water  entered 
the  mine,  the  hole  was  plugged  satisfac- 
torily. Somewhat  earlier,  the  American  Salt 
Company  lost  all  circulation  during  a  hy- 
draulic mining  operation.  Following  success- 
ful Injection  of  fresh  water  and  production 
of  brine  for  five  days,  approxlu.ately  180 
thousand  gallons  of  fresh  water  disappeared. 
TTie  operation  was  terminated  and  no  one 
can  discover  where  the  water  went.  In  other 
words,  the  Lyons  site  Is  a  bit  like  a  piece  of 
Swiss  cheese,  and  the  possibility  for  entrance 
and  circulation  of  fluids  Is  great.  Should 
fluids  penetrate  the  American  Salt  Company 
mine,  the  possibility  of  salt  solution  and  en- 
trance into  the  Carey  operation  also  is  great. 
Other  Investigations  revealed  approxi- 
mately 400  feet  of  displacement  in  Arbuckle 
rocks,  suggesting  the  presence  of  a  major 
fault.  All  of  these  factors  have  led  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  to  recommend  that  the  Lyons  alte 
be  abandoned.  An  Independent  analysis  by  a 
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Committee  of  the  Kansas  Geological  Society 
produced  similar  conclusions,  as  did  an 
analysis  of  the  Council  of  the  Kansas  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  There  Is  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  recognizing  a  dead  horse  early, 
and  buryltig  it  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
pos.sible. 

As  to  the  concept  of  burial  in  salt,  tl.e 
Jury-  IS  stlH  out.  The  axial  temperature  of  t.he 
cylinders  containing  the  radioactive  waste  is 
about  930  C.  The  cylinders  will  generate  heat 
that  must  be  dissipated  through  the  salt  and 
other  overlying  and  xmderlying  rocks.  We 
claim  that  the  two-layer,  two-dimensional 
heat -flow  model  used  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  overly  simplified.  A  multi-lay- 
ered, three-dimensional  heat  flow  model  Is 
necessary  for  rescHutlon  of  the  problem.  This 
work  Is  being  undertaken  at  the  present 
time.  Another  problem  relates  to  possible 
mine  subsidence.  The  crushed  salt  used  to 
back-fill  the  mine  will  contain  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  void  space.  Recrystalllza- 
tion  and  plastic  flow  of  the  salt  could  cause 
subsidence  and  shear  the  overlying  rocks, 
permitting  surface  or  ground  water  to  pene- 
trate the  mine,  dissolve  the  salt,  and  set  up 
a  thermal  transport  system.  This  situation 
is  even  more  dangerous  because  the  stainless 
steel  cylinders  are  expected  to  begin  to  break 
down  within  three  months,  releasing  the 
waste.  Likewise,  the  rock  mechanical  model 
used  for  studies  of  mine  subsidence  Is  overly 
simplified.  Many  rock  properties  are  tempera- 
ture dependent,  and  even  dewatering  of 
shales  could  create  problems.  Radiation  dam- 
age and  subseqvient  release  of  energy  as  a 
thermal  excursion,  both  with  respect  to  the 
salt  and  the  radioactive  waste  Itself.  Is  an 
improperly  Investigated  subject.  Appropriate 
studies  should  reveal  whether  or  not  radio- 
active waste  can  be  stored  safely  in  salt. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
has  undertaken  additional  reconnaissance 
studies  of  other  areas  of  Kansas  for  possible 
storage  of  radioactive  waste.  The  study  is 
concerned  with  eight  large  areas  that  seem- 
ingly are  underlain  by  salt  beds  that  are  at 
least  200  feet  thick,  no  deeper  than  2.000 
feet,  and  no  shallower  than  600  feet.  Addi- 
tionally, these  areas  contain  a  small  nimnber 
of  oil  and  gas  wells,  salt  mines,  storage  cavi- 
ties, and  pipelines,  and  a  small  jKipulation. 
A  literature  and  file  search  has  been  under- 
taken for  these  areas  to  assemble  information 
regarding  salt  and  overburden  thickness, 
quality  of  the  salt,  ground  water  conditions, 
and  regional  geological  characteristics,  as 
well  as  Information  about  mineral  resources, 
well  locations,  salt  mines,  llquld-petroleum- 
gas  storage  cavities,  pipelines  and  popula- 
tion. The  report  will  present  an  evaluation  of 
these  factors  for  each  area.  On  the  basis  of 
these  evaluations,  the  Atomic  Commission 
will  determine  if  any  of  the  areas  Justify  fur- 
ther investigation.  Because  the  areas  con- 
tain few  wells,  information  concerolng  the 
underlying  rocks  is  sparse,  and  much  addi- 
tional investigation  vrtll  be  required  before 
any  of  the  areas  can  be  Judged  to  be  suit- 
able for  storage  of  radioactive  waste. 

In  July.  1971.  Cohen.  Lewis,  and  Braun 
of  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  proposed 
a  method  for  disposing  of  nuclear  reactor 
wastes  by  In-situ  Incorporation  in  molten 
silicate  rock.  The  proposal  suggerts  injection 
of  liquid  wastes  Into  a  chimney  formed  by  a 
5  klloton  nuclear  explosion  at  approximately 
2,000  meter  depth.  The  waste  would  be  per- 
mitted to  self-boil,  and  the  resulting  steam 
would  be  recycled  and  processed  In  a  closed 
system.  When  waste  addition  is  terminated, 
the  chimney  would  be  allowed  to  boll  dry, 
thereby  solidifying  the  wastes.  The  heat 
generated  by  the  radioactive  waste  would 
then  melt  the  surrounding  rock,  which 
would  dissolve  the  waste.  Finally  the  rock 
would  refreeze,  trapping  the  radioactive  ma- 
terial underground  In  an  Insoluble  rock  ma- 
trix. The  authors  claim  safe,  permanent,  and 
timely  removal  of  radioactive  material  from 
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the  biosphere  at  relatively  low  cost,  elimina- 
tion of  the  need  for  waste  transportation  by 
siting  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  re- 
processing plant,  and  waste  injection  with 
minimal  or  no  treatment.  Waste  addition  at 
a  rate  of  1,500  tons  per  year  for  a  period  of 
25  years  is  contemplated.  The  concept  has 
been  described  as  interesting  and  worthy  of 
further  study  by  numerous  reviewers.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds 
of  conflict  with  the  concept  of  recoverabillty, 
and  serious  doubts  about  the  insolubility  of 
the  roclt  matrix,  difrcrentlation  permitting 
Plutonium  to  concentrate  in  a  near-critical 
mass,  geochemlcal  alteration  of  the  drill  hole 
and  casing,  and  gaseous  phase  transport  of 
such  elements  as  ruthenium  tetraoxlde.  Ob- 
viously, much  research  is  necessary. 

On    September    16    and    17,    1971,    Glsela 
Dreschoff    and    Edward    J.    Zeller,    Research 
Associates  of  the  Geological  S\irvey  of  Kan- 
sas, visited  the  Asse  Nuclear  Waste  Beposl- 
tory  In  Germany  where  key  staff  members 
provided  a  complete  review  of  the  project.  At 
present,  low-level  waste  is  stored  in  a  cavity 
in   the   Asse  salt   stock.   Containers  are  re- 
leased from  shipping  shields  and  lowered  by 
crane  into  a  chamber.  Remote  control  facili- 
ties and   remote  television   cameras  permit 
movement  and  observation  of  the  waste  con- 
tainers. No  attempt  is  made  to  achieve  sym- 
metrical stacking.  At  the  present  time,  near- 
ly 10.000  casks  of  low-level  waste,  each  hav- 
ing a  limit  of  five  curies  total  activity,  are 
stored  In  two  rooms  at  the  750  meter  level. 
High-level  waste  emplacement  is  planned  for 
1974  or  1975.  The  waste  will  be  soUdifled  in 
the  form  of  glass  cylinders  approximately  20 
centimeters  in  diameter   and  one  meter  in 
length.   These  will   be  stacked   vertically   in 
bore  holes  in  the  salt  roughly  60  meters  deep 
In  tunnels  at  the  760  meter  level.  After  filling 
the  bore  holes  with  30  meters  of  high-level 
waste    cylinders,    a    concrete    plug    will    be 
poured  and  the  upper  part  of  the  hole  above 
the  plug  will  be  filled  with  crushed  salt.  The 
Asse  anticline  is  structurally  stable  and  a 
massive   gypsum  cap   rock  can  support   the 
locul  of  overlying  sediments  and  serve  as  a 
shield  for  the  underlying  salt.  TVo  nearby 
mines   are  flooded  as   a  result   of   improper 
mining    techniques.    The    Germans    do    not 
seem  to  be  concerned,  because  the  system 
has  reached  an  equilibrium,  no  collapse  has 
been  observed  near   the  old  shafts,  and   no 
significant    leakage    has    been    determined. 
Even  If  water  entered  the  mine,  the  Germans 
feel  the  water  would  be  nearly  saturated  and 
would  cause  no  problems.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  sinkholes  and  salt  springs  does  Indi- 
cate that  some  solution  is  taking  place. 

Extensive  studies  are  being  conducted  at 
the  Hahn-Meitner-Institut  for  Nuclear  Re- 
search in  Berlin  and  at  the  Nuclear  Research 
Center  at  Karlsruhe,  which  our  colleagues 
also  visited.  These  studies  are  concerned  with 
radiation  damage  and  the  problems  of  proc- 
essing and  solidifying  nuclear  waste  in  form 
suitable  for  storage  in  the  Asse  mine.  Com- 
petent scientist*  are  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
grams, which  appear  to  be  free  of  irrational 
political  Influence.  Mention  was  made  of  the 
desirability  of  greater  interchange  of  In- 
formation between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  regarding  matters  related  to  nu- 
clear waste  disposal.  Seemingly,  there  has 
been  little  exchange  in  the  past  four  years, 
and  direct  liaison  between  the  U.S.  and  Ger- 
man research  and  development  groups 
should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  high-level 
radioactive  waste  Is  being  stored  at  or  near 
the  surface  in  other  countries. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1970,  AEC  was  author- 
ized $2.3  billion  for  its  various  programs.  Of 
this  amount,  only  t28  million  or  roughly  one 
percent  represents  operating  and  capital 
funds  authorized  for  waste  management  ihxi- 
grams.  The  Oovemment  Accounting  Office 
believes  that  to  expedite  the  develc^ment  of 
merthode  for  plaeiog  high-level  waste  la  long- 
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term  isolation,  AEC  should  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  evaluating  the  actions  taken  by  its 
coDtraotoTB,  determining  the  adequancy  of 
long-term  artorage  proposals,  and  taking  the 
steps  needed  to  accomplish  long-term  stor- 
age. AEC  has  not  established  an  overall,  weU- 
coordlnated  plan  for  resolving  its  waste  man- 
agement problems  and  achieving  iu  objec- 
tives at  all  installations.  In  the  past  and  cur- 
rently, AEC  management  has  emphasized  and 
given  priority  to  the  development  of  tech- 
nology and  plans  with  respect  to  weapons  pro- 
duction and  reactor  development  which  result 
In  the  generation  of  radioactive  waste.  Even 
where  long-term  storage  has  been  of  concern, 
the  AEC  has  adopted  the  attitude  that  what 
is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  wrong. 

The  chronicle  of  disarray  in  storage  of  high- 
level  waste  is  characteristic  of  the  disarray 
which  we  face  with  respect  to  the  entire 
energy  situation  In  this  country.  That  we  face 
an  energy  crisis  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
The  September.  1971  issue  of  Scientific  Amer- 
ican is  devoted  entirely  to  the  problem.  At 
the  recent  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commis- 
sion meeting  in  Blloxi,  Plnckney  C.  Walker 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  noted  that 
from  1968  to  1970,  consumption  of  natural 
gas  nation-wide  was  almost  twice  the  amount 
of  new  gas  reserves  found.  Consumption  of 
gas  by  Interstate  customers  exceeded  addi- 
tions of  new  reserves  by  17  trlUlon  cubic  feet 
in  1970.  The  National  Petroleum  Council 
estimates  that  unless  public  policies  are  mod- 
ified, or  economic  conditions  in  the  energy 
Industry  changed,  the  gap  between  the  na- 
tions  requirement  for  gas  and  probable  sup- 
ply will  be  17.4  trillion  cubic  feet  In  1986. 
Crude  oil  and  related  product  withdrawals 
exceeded  new  reserves  discovered  by  about  a 
bUllon  barrels  In  1969.  Consequently,  total 
petroleum  imports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  23  percent  of  total  supplies  In 
1970.  and  forecasts  Indicate  that  the  per- 
centage of  total  supply  provided  by  foreign 
sources  will  Increase  to  about  50  percent  dur- 
ing the  next  15  years.  Mr.  Walker  concludes 
that  If  the  nation  Is  to  have  an  adequate  and 
reliable  supply  of  energy  In  the  future  there 
must  be  a  comprehensive  re-evaluatlon  of 
current  energy  policies.  That  he  should  reach 
this  conclusion  Is  curious  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  been  Instrumental  In 
pricing  gas  at  such  low  prices  that  the  in- 
centive for  exploration  has  nearly  dl-sap- 
peared.  and  crude  oil  and  coal  have  been 
undervalued. 

At  the  same  meeting  in  Blloxi,  Gene  P. 
Morrell,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas, 
noted  that  as  the  decade  of  the  70s  began, 
we  are  consuming  energy  at  a  rate  of  68.8 
quadriUlon  B.T.U.S  annually,  and  that  re- 
quirements may  reach  133  quadrillion  B.T.U.S 
by  1985.  He  concludes  that  our  national 
energy  policies  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  and  unprecedented  changes  In  our  con- 
sumptive patterns  and  social  objectives. 
Superimposed  upon  this  pattern,  we  find  a 
developing  nuclear  power  complex,  with  its 
waste  storage  problem  largely  unresolved, 
that  probably  will  provide  up  to  15  percent  of 
our  energy  needs  by  1985. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
talk,  the  nuclear  power  Industry  is,  Indeed, 
of  special  interest  to  Kansas,  not  because  we 
have  vast  resources  of  uranium  or  abundant 
sites  for  power  plants,  but  because  we  have 
been  chosen  to  be  the  location  of  all  waste 
from  the  nuclear  power  Industry  and  because 
our  energy  production  is  declining  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Chosen  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  an  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment having  vast  powers  and  a  program 
largely  unrelated  to  other  energy  agencies  of 
the  federal  establishment.  In  fact,  other 
energy  agencies  of  the  federal  establishment 
have  little  relationship  to  each  other.  Gas 
supply  Is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  through  an  obsolete  pricing 
structure.  Petrolevmi  supply  Is  regulated  by 
an  outmoded  system  of  state  regulatory  ac- 
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tlvlty.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas  regulations  regarding  public 
and  off-shore  Itmds,  an  Environmental  Pro- 
tecUon  Agency  determined  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, and  an  indecisive  Import  policy 
A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to  coal 
and  some  members  of  Congress  even  stem 
determined  to  prevent  strip  mining.  In  short 
we  have  no  articulated  national  goals  with 
respect  to  energy,  and  we  have  no  coherent 
and  coordinated  national  energy  policy.  As 
Kenneth   Boulding   noted    under   other  cu- 
cumstances,   "We   keep   coming   to  decision 
points  where  there  are  a  number  of  possible 
futures  and  of  which  we  select  only  one.  Our 
decisions,  however,  depend  on  values  and  in 
man  values  are  almost  wholly  learned.  In- 
stincts are  quite  literally  for  the  birds.  Deci- 
sion theory  states  that  everybody  does  what 
he  thinks  best  at  the  time,  which  is  hard  to 
deny.  The  tricky  problem  is  how  do  we  learn 
not  only  what  the  real  alternatives  are,  but 
also  what  values  we  place  on  them."  Unless 
we   as  scientists   are   willing  to  become  in- 
volved in  evaluation  of  real  alternatives,  we 
will  have  no  complaint  if  others  become  In- 
volved for  us  and  make  incorrect  decisions 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  data.  We  must  be 
willing  to  get  out  of  our  Ivory  towers  and  aca- 
demic stralghtjackets  and   go  to  legislative 
and  congressional  hearings  and  propose  alter- 
natives. By  taking  such  action  we  can  ac- 
complish much.  By  Just  talking  to  ourselves 
at  meetings  such  as  this,  we  do  not  accom- 
plish much  as  far  as  the  "real  world"  Is  con- 
cerned.  We  must  speak  with  and  to  deci- 
sion  makers,   and   most   emphatically   in   a 
language  that  decision-makers   understand. 
To  not  do  so  Is  to  fall  our  disciplines,  our 
young,  and  most  Importantly  ourselves. 


RE  A  LOAN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE    lOTH    DISTRICT 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress,  approximately 
half  of  our  rural  farms  and  homes  in  the 
North  were  without  electricity.  Likewise, 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  more  than 
half  of  our  farms  and  homes  did  not  have 
adequate  telephone  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  I  have 
been  in  the  forefront  in  securing  ade- 
quate financing  for  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  I  have  appeared  be- 
fore committees  to  adequately  fimd  this 
Agency.  In  several  instances,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  supplemental  appropriation 
bills  passed  to  take  care  of  the  outstand- 
ing applications.  In  each  of  my  years  in 
Congress,  I  have  given  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  my  personal 
attention  and  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  area.  Whenever  an  applicant 
needed  help,  I  have  always  given  that 
help  and  whenever  an  applicant  had  a 
problem  in  getting  the  application  ap- 
proved, I  helped  overcome  that  problem 
with  the  Agency  heads  in  Washington. 

atJRAL    TTLEPHONr    SERVICES 


Because  of  the  inadequate  telephone 
facilities  in  the  North,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  get  adequate  financing  to  coop- 
erative and  private  telephone  companies 
to  upgrade  their  services  and  expand 
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their  services  to  bring  first-class  service 
to  the  North. 

Among  the  first  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
bring  about  such  a  program  was  your 
own  Congressman.  As  a  result,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fastest  way 
to  operate  was  to  use  an  existing  agency. 
At  my  recommendation,  we  decided  to 
use  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion as  the  Agency  to  help  bring  proper 
financial  help  to  the  cooperative  and  pri- 
vately owned  telephone  companies;  and 
as  a  result,  there  is  hardly  a  home  or  a 
farm  in  the  North  today  that  does  not 
have  updated  first-class  telephone  serv- 
ice, compared  to  less  than  half  that  num- 
ber who  had  such  service  before  I  came 
to  Congress. 

Here  again,  in  some  instances,  I  helped 
prepare  the  application;  I  followed  the 
application  through  the  proper  Agency 
in  Washington,  and  when  there  were 
problems  with  the  application.  I  helped 
overcome  those  problems  to  get  approval. 
The  following  is  a  listing  of  how  much 
these  programs  have  meant  to  the  10th 
Congressional  District.  When  I  give  the 
total  figures  to  the  average  citizen,  they 
hardly  believe  how  much  money  has 
come  to  the  North  to  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  under  these  two  programs. 
The  total  amount  is  actually  preater, 
>^ecaase  REA  co-ops  and  telephone  com- 
panies in  other  congressional  districts 
overlap  into  the  10th  District.  I  am  us- 
ing only  figures  for  those  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  my  district  or  who  at 
some  lime  or  other  sought  my  help  with 
applications  or  getting  sufficient  funds 
to  RE.\  so  the  applications  could  be  ap- 
proved : 

Loans   to   RE.'V   ELEcxRincATioN   Borrowers 
With  HEAriQ''ARTERs  in  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Wisconsin 
I  Borrower  and  the  O'Konskl  years  loans 
Jan    1,  194,3.  through  Dec.  31,  19711 
Barron  County  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Barron.  Wis (4,705.500 

Bayfield      Electric      Cooperative, 

Iron  Rivpr.  Wis 2.  623,  000 

Chippewa  Valley  Electric  Cooper- 
ative, Cornell,  Wis 1,316,815 

Head  of  the  Lekes  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Superior.  Wis 1,765,000 

Dunn  County   Electric   Coopera- 
tive. Menomonie.  Wis 472,329 

Eau  Claire  Electric  Cooperative, 

Pall  Creek,  Wis 2,  791,  747 

Polk-Burnett    Electric    Coopera- 
tive. Centuria,  Wis 3.607,947 

Price  Electric  Cooperative,  Phil- 
lips, Wis. 3,004,000 

Jump  River  Electric  Cooperative, 

Ladysmith,  Wis 2,098.  000 

St.  Croix  County  Electric  Cooper- 
ative, Baldwin.  Wis 1,754,000 

Taylor  County  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Medford,  Wis 839,615 

Totals    through    Dec.     31, 

1871    24,977,953 

Loans  to  REA  telephone  borrotcers  tcith 
headquarters  In  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Wisconsin 

[Borrower    and    the    O'Konskl    years    loans 
January  1, 1943,  through  DecemberSl,  19711 

Turtle  Lake  Telephone  Co.,  Inc., 

Turtle  Lake,  Wis M53,  989 

Chlbordun    Telephone    Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Dallas,   Wis 3,403,976 

Chequamegon  Telephone  Cooper- 
ative, Inc.,  Cable,  WU.. 3,207,799 
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Badger  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.,  Web- 
ster, Wis 982,668 

Farmers  Independent  Telephone 

Co.,  Grantsburg,  Wis 1,300,953 

Citizens   Telephone   Cooperative, 

Inc.,  New  Auburn,  Wis 1,317,229 

Bloomer  Telephone  Co.,  Bloomer, 

Wis 796,000 

Solon     Springs     Telephone     Co., 

Solon  Springs,  Wis 1,650,946 

Poplar  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.,  Pop- 
lar, Wis 201,356 

West  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co- 
operative. DownsviUe.  Wis $2.  892,  206 

Headwaters        Telephone        Co., 

Rhlnelander,  Wis 1,241,119 

Osceola   Telephone   Co.,   Osceola, 

Wis 1,229,900 

Clear   Lake   Telephone   Co.,  Inc., 

Clear  Lake,   Wis 712,000 

Amery     Telephone     Co.,     Amery, 

Wis" 2,  457,  800 

Luck  Telephone  Co..  Luck.  Wis..         573,818 

MlUtown  Mutual  Telephone  Co., 

Milltown,  Wis 1.506,660 

Frederic  Telephone  Co.,  Frederic, 

Wis 1,058,000 

Ogema  Telephone  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee,   Wis 464,260 

Price     County     Telephone     Co., 

Phillips.   Wis 869,000 

Cream  Valley  Telephone  Co..  Mll- 
w.^ukee,  Wis 768,  356 

Preston  Telephone  Co.,  Inc., 
Weyerhauser,    Wis 1   215.000 

The  Baldwin  Telephone  Ex- 
change.  Baldwin.   Wis 1.216.394 

St.    Croix    Telephone    Co.,    New 

Richmond.  Wis 1,472.000 

Shell    Lake    Telephone    Co.,    Inc.. 

Shell   Lake.   Wis 368.261 

Rib    Lake    Telephone    Co.,    Inc., 

Rib    Lake.    Wis 286,000 

Somerset  Telephone  Co.,  Somer- 
set. Wis $651,000 

Lakeland  Telephone  Co.,  Mlnong, 

Wis 1.657.000 

Totals     through     Dec.     31, 

1971    33.953.689 


THE  FARM  REVOLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OP    SOtrrH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  controversy  surroimding  the  con- 
firmation of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  has  focused  considerable  con- 
cern on  the  future  of  our  Nation's  agri- 
culture. As  a  Senator  from  one  of  the 
most  agricultural  States  in  the  Nation, 
I  certainly  welcome  this  dialog  and  hope 
it  continues.  A  predominant  theme  of 
this  discussion  is  the  direction  rural 
America  is  taking  and  what  our  farms 
will  be  like  in  the  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  perplexing  myths  that  is 
taken  for  granted  in  some  quarters  is 
that  the  large,  very  highly  mechanized 
corporate  farms  are  more  eCBcient  than 
our  family  farms.  A  strong  historical 
case  can  be  made  against  that  argument 
and  it  does  square  with  present-day 
experience. 

Recently  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Issued  a  report  comparing  the  profit  po- 
tential of  500-acre  com  farms  as  opposed 
to  5,000-acre  com  farms.  The  5,000-acre 
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com  farms  had  a  higher  profit  potential, 
not  because  of  any  production  ef- 
ficiency, but  because  these  larger  units 
could  buy  needed  supphes  at  a  discoimt 
from  faraway  factories  and  because 
existing  tax  laws  are  more  suited  to  a 
larger  operation.  It  seems  to  me  this 
calls  for  another  look  at  our  tax  struc- 
ture. What  is  more,  I  am  certain  the 
farmer-owned  cooperatives  and  the  main 
street  merchants  of  rural  America  would 
take  strong  exception  with  the  portion 
of  the  study  extolling  the  virtues  of  buy- 
ing direct  from  some  distant  urban  sup- 
ply house. 

Another  encouraging  sign  in  the  cur- 
rent dialog  is  the  increasing  attention 
commentators  are  paying  to  the  social 
need  of  preserving  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  Hard  questions  are 
being  raised  about  the  fate  of  those 
forced  off  the  farm  because  of  low 
prices.  Main  street  merchants  in  rural 
America  will  also  be  concerned  when 
5.000-acre  farms  start  buying  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.  They  are  also  con- 
cei-ned  about  the  dwindling  number  of 
farmers,  because  for  six  or  seven  farms 
that  close,  one  main  street  business  also 
closes  its  doors.  A  corporate  takeover  of 
rural  America  would  be  the  end  of  rural 
America  as  we  know  it  today.  This  trend 
is  being  felt  in  rural  America  and  is  a 
genuine  concern. 

It  is  time,  in  my  view,  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  questions  of  social  effi- 
ciency, people,  and  social  costs.  We  have 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  the 
unsurpassed  efficiency  of  American  agri- 
ciilture.  My  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota, Representative  Frank  Denholm, 
has  so  often  pointed  out  we  may  have 
too  frequently  in  the  pa.it  paid  too  much 
attention  to  "bushels,  bins,  and  acres" 
in-stead  of  "people,  pi'cduction.  and  per- 
formance." 

This  social  concern,  along  with  other 
questions  relating  to  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  v,'as  the  subject  of  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  conclusion  of  this  editorial  was  par- 
ticularly noteworthy: 

It  Is  time  to  examine  this  technological 
mystique  of  'progress"  In  agriculture  and 
subject  it  to  rational  choice  and  deliberate 
Judgment. 

Because  other  questions  related  to  fu- 
ture of  American  agriculture  are  dis- 
cussed, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  Farm  REVOLtmoN — I 
The  short  but  sharp  fight  over  the  con- 
firmation of  Earl  L.  Butz  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  turned  the  spotlight  on  some 
unhealthy  long-term  trends  on  the  nation's 
farms.  Despite  his  estimable  persoi^l  quali- 
ties. Mr.  Butz  encountered  opposition  be- 
cause he  epitomizes  the  rapidly  growing 
power  of  giant  conglomerate  ccwTporatlons 
which  have  extended  their  activities  into 
agriculture  and  are  ulready  in  a  position  to 
dictate  the  price,  quality  and  variety  of 
many  foods. 

As  in  any  situation  where  two  or  three 
suppliers  are  able  to  dominate  the  market, 
the  buyers — In  this  instance,  every  housewife 
and  her  family — become  victims.  The  quality 
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and  variety  of  food  In  this  country  have  al- 
ready begun  to  deteriorate  beoame  many 
crope  are  grown,  harreeted,  and  marketed  m 
ways  which  fatt«n  corporate  profit  margins 
rather  than  pleaae  anyone's  palate. 

Oarporate  farming  Is  moBt  profitable  If 
crops  cain  be  machine  bai-veated.  The  quality 
of  most  tomatoes  has  declined  because  only 
hard  to^iatocs  with  thick  skins  can  be  picked 
by  machines.  The  same  process  is  now  being 
applied  to  strawberries  and  other  fruits  and 
Tegetables. 

These  Invisible  losses  to  the  housewife  are 
matched  by  the  social  costs  to  the  small 
farmers  and  small  to>wns  of  America.  Not  all 
fanners  are  as  badly  off  as  the  chicken  farm- 
ers who  have  b«oome  "poultry  peons,"  but 
whether  a  small  farmer  Is  growing  potatces 
In  Idaho,  fattening  cattle  In  Texas,  or  rais- 
ing hogs  In  Iowa,  he  finds  that  the  prooes- 
aors  can  whlpsaw  him  on  prices  and  the  cor- 
porate oon^omerates  with  their  far  greater 
financial  resources  can  dictate  the  terms  of 
competition. 

Corporations  and  big  commercial  farmers 
have  the  capital  to  Introduce  modem  tech- 
nology rapidly  with  consequences  which  are 
unplanned  and  unprovided  for.  Thus,  the 
mechanical  picking  of  cotton  evicted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sharecroppers  and 
marglnai  farmers  from  the  land  within  a 
few  years  and  their  migratioD  contributed 
significantly  to  the  welfare  and  housing 
crises  In  the  cities. 

Up  to  now.  In  the  absence  of  any  national 
policy  or  regional  plan,  the  agribusiness  cor- 
porations have  simply  availed  themselves  of 
technical  change  to  maximize  profits  and 
have  left  society  to  cope  with  the  human  con- 
sequences. They  have  succeeded  In  stigmatis- 
ing critics  of  their  narrow,  single-minded 
approach  as  enemies  of  progress.  But  the  na- 
tioD  DO  longer  accepts  this  myth  where  the 
automobile  or  the  supereonlc  transport  or 
the  strip  mine  is  concerned.  It  Is  time  to 
examine  this  technological  mystique  of 
•progress"  in  agriculture  and  subject  It  to 
rational  choice  and  deliberate  Judgment. 


AN  ECONOMIC  POUCY  FOR  THE 
UNITKL)  STATES:  A  DEMOCRATIC 
ALTERNATIVE 


' .       HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  gov- 
emmental  activity  has  been  focused  on 
the  economy  in  the  last  few  months,  but 
action  taken  to  date  has  left  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired.  In  a  recent  speech 
to  the  American  Economic  Association, 
meeting  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  I  outlined 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  responsible  alter- 
native to  present  economic  policy.  The 
proposal  incorporates  measures  aimed  at 
the  goals  of  full  employment  without  in- 
flation, a  reformed  fiscal  policy,  and  in- 
creased international  economic  coopera- 
tion. The  text  of  that  speech  follows: 

An  Economic  Pouct  roa  the  United  States  : 

A    DCMOCSATIC    ALTCBNATIVX 

The  Republicans  have  been  referring  to 
the  economic  perfonnaaoe  out  oX  Wash- 
ington In  1971  as  "historic".  If  this  char- 
actertzaUoa  merely  means  that  1971  Is  now 
over,  one  cannot  fault  it  much.  But  If  It 
means  the  Republicans — or  for  that  matter 
the  Democrats — think  they  deserve  the  Nobel 
Prlae  in  economics  t>ased  on  performance. 
It  seems  presumptuous. 

Let  me  try  to  sketch  an  altem.'itive  eco- 
n&nilc  policy  which  we  Democrats  .sought  to 
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bo  evolving  If  we  expect  people  to  vote  for 
us  In  the  next  election. 

It  is  true  that  President  Nixon  has  taken 
some  good  Democratic  economic  ideas — the 
welfare  reform  of  Professor  WUbur  Cohen, 
the  wage-price  freeze  of  Professor  Galbralth. 
the  revenue-sharing  proposal  of  Professors 
Walter  Heller  and  Joseph  Pechman,  tmd  the 
severance  of  the  gold-dollar  link  unani- 
mously advocated  by  the  Democrats  of  the 
Joint  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments.  But  in  applying  these 
good  Ideas,  the  President  faUed  to  heed 
Plorello  la  Guardia's  advice  to  statesmen: 
Don't  louse  it  up! 

WELTAXX   RETOajC 

A  national  welfare  floor,  adequate  in 
amount  and  with  real  incentives  for  those 
able  to  work  to  get  off  welfare,  was  an  idea 
whose  time  had  come.  The  President  de- 
serves credit  for  H.R.  1 ,  now  long  since  passed 
by  the  House  but  languishing  in  the  Senate. 
But  the  Income  floor — (2.400  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four — is  far  l)elow  any  humane 
poverty  level.  And  the  Child  Development 
Act,  designed  to  provide  day  care  facilities 
so  that  mothers  may  leave  home  to  work  if 
they  wish  to,  has  been  vetoed.  Pinally,  the 
Piesldent  has  requested  that  the  effective 
date  of  even  this  anemic  reform  be  post- 
poned. 

DOMESTIC   NEP 

Phase  I  produced  precisely  the  stabiliza- 
tion In  the  wholesale  and  consumer  price 
indices  which  -w-as  envisaged.  Phase  n,  let  us 
hope,  wiU  do  the  Job  In  the  months  ahead. 

The  trouble  with  the  domestic  side  of  the 
New  Economic  Policy  la  the  freezes  ac- 
companying tax  program. 

What  this  country  needed  was  a  thorough- 
going tax  reform  which  would  plug  the  loop- 
holes, restore  the  revenues,  and  promote 
equity.  Ever  since  1954  the  federal  revenue 
system's  progresslveness  has  been  progressive- 
ly Impaired. 

A  sensible  loophole-plugging  tax  reform 
measure  could  raise  an  additional  $20-«30 
billion  a  year.  But  when  I  put  the  ingredients 
In  such  a  program  to  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Connally  at  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  spring,  his  answer  to 
every  proposal — cutting  down  the  mineral  de- 
pletion give-away,  ending  the  abuses  of  cap- 
ital gains,  reforming  the  estate  and  gift  tax, 
and  so  on — was  a  resounding  "No". 

Instead,  Congress  has  passed  the  Tax  Act 
of  1971  in  substantially  the  form  presented 
by  the  Administration.  After  the  first  In- 
troductory year,  the  revenue  loss  will  be  on 
the  order  of  ts  billion  a  year,  about  $8  bil- 
lion to  corporations,  mainly  through  the 
asset  depreciation  range  and  the  7  percent 
Investment  tax  credit,  and  about  (1  billion 
to  Individuals. 

I  voted  against  the  Tax  Act  for  at  least 
three  reasons: 

By  Its  lopsided  benefits  to  corporations  as 
against  Individual  taxpayers.  It  destroys  the 
basis  of  the  social  contract  on  which  a  work- 
able price-wage  policy  needs  to  be  founded. 
If  wage-earners  are  going  to  be  asked  to  ac- 
cept wage  restraints — as  they  must  be — it 
can  only  be  in  the  context  of  a  fairly  shar-  u 
burden. 

It  fractures  the  federal  revenues  for  years 
to  come.  Without  the  1971  tax  reduction,  fu- 
ture revenues  to  pay  for  the  services  the 
American  people  need  and  want  were  at  best 
uncertain.  With  the  1971  tax  cut.  we  are 
faced  with  a  fiscal  situation  where  revenues 
are  going  to  be  drastically  too  low  for  needs, 
or  budgetary  deficits  too  high  for  a  sound 
economy,  or  both. 

It  is  Inadequate  to  reduce  materially  the 
present  intolerable  6  percent  unemployment 
rate.  With  only  73  percent  of  present  manu- 
facturing plant  and  equipment  employed,  the 
stimulus  for  Investment  la  obviously  mis- 
placed. Worse,  a  corporation  is  given  the 
investment    benefits    not    simply    for    newly 
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stimulated  Investment.  If  any,  but  for  the 
billions  in  Investment  In  new  equipment 
which  would  be  made  In  any  event.  Nor  is 
any  attempt  made  to  distinguish  between 
the  more  valid  Investment,  such  as  In  high- 
technology  equipment,  and  the  leas  valid 

parl-mutuel  machines  for  the  race  track, 
bigger  and  better  bUlboards  for  the  highway, 
and  new  beds  for  Nevada  bordellos  (where 
that  sort  of  thing  Is  legal) . 

Even  the  Administration  does  not  claim 
that  the  tax  reduction  program  will  do  much 
to  bring  down  unemployment.  At  most,  It 
may  provide  jobs  for  the  2.4  milUon  newcom- 
ers to  the  labor  force  in  1973  who  wUl  be 
wanting  them — 1.4  million  Just  out  of  school 
and  looking  for  Jobs  for  the  first  time;  some 
800,000  "discouraged  "  workers  who  would  be 
encouraged  again  to  look  for  a  Job  by  some- 
what greater  economic  growth:  and  some 
200,000  returning  veterans.  We  wUl  be  lucky 
If  our  present  programs  find  Jobs  for  these 
newcomers,  without  putting  even  a  dent  In 
our  almost  5  million  unemployed. 

SrVCNUX    SHAKING 

One  reason  the  Nixon  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal has  gotten  nowhere  In  the  last  2  year« 
Is  that  It  acts  as  a  crutch  for  the  archaic  and 
fiscally  inept  governmental  system  In  our 
states  and  localities,  rather  than^as  a  catalyst 
to  Induce  their  reform.  The  Nixon  measure 
mandates  revenue  sharing  to  all  the  63,000 
units  of  general  local  government.  It  dis- 
tributes the  local  share  nst  on  the  basis  of 
need  but  on  the  basis  of  existing  wealth — 
unto  the  community  that  hath,  even  more 
shall  be  given.  And  reforms  are  not  even 
suggested,  much  less  mandated. , 

GOLD    AND    THE    DOLXAS 

Last  August  6,  the  Democratic  membera 
of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  International 
Exchange  and  Payments  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  the  gold  window  be  closed, 
and  that  the  dollar  be  allowed  to  float  untU 
its  proper  devalued  level  was  reached.  Within 
the  next  ten  days,  the  Administration  (a) 
issued  a  statement  condemning  the  recom- 
mendation as  irresponsiWe;  and  (b)  an- 
nounced that  it  was  being  put  Into  effeot.  In- 
stead of  leaving  well  enough  alone,  however, 
Mr.  Nixon  encrusted  his  August  IS  Interna- 
tional program  with  a  layer  of  protectionism 
(Via  the  10  percent  surcharge  and  the  Buy- 
American  provision  of  the  investment  tax 
credit ) ,  and  a  frosting  of  intranslgenoe  (a  re- 
fusal to  participate  in  the  currency  revalua- 
tion by  a  matching  modest  devaluation  of  the 
United  States  dollar).  Fortunately  for  the 
world,  the  President  climbed  down  from  his 
high  horse  and  achieved  tb«  exoeUent  re- 
alignment package  of  December  18.  Achieving 
it  three  months  earlier  would  have  helped 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  avoided  some 
hurt  feelings  abroad. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  told,  at  best  a  C-mlnus  for  the  Re- 
publicans and  a  C-plus  for  the  Democrats. 

There  has  to  be  a  Democratic  alternative. 
To  a  nation  that  is  weary  of  "New  Prontlers" 
and  "Great  Societies"  and  "New  American 
Revolutions."  It  may  be  better  to  call  It  Just 
a  "Modest  Proposal".  Anyway,  here  It  Is: 

1.  Full  employment 

The  present  program,  as  I  have  suggested, 
does  precious  little  about  reducing  our  un- 
employment. There  is  needed.  In  addition  to 
immediate  welfare  reform,  a  measure  that 
takes  into  account  the  structure  of  our  al- 
most 5  million  unemployed — the  large  per- 
centages of  young,  female,  and  above  all 
under-educated,  under-skilled,  and  under- 
motivated. 

More  than  50  House  Democrats  have  In- 
troduced a  Jobs  Now  bUl,  to  provide  Imme- 
diately 500.000  federally  funded  Jobs  at  tb« 
state  and  local  governmental  levd,  at  prs- 
valllng  wages,  for  needed  pubUc  servtcss. 

Do  we  need  to  let  our  health  services  lan- 
guish, with  returned  Vietnam  medical  corps- 
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men  looking  for  Jobs,  and  with  thousands  of 
others  available  as  nurse's  aids,  orderlies,  or 
other  paramedical  personnel?  Must  our  mu- 
seums be  closed  half  the  time  because  we 
laclc  the  wherewithal  to  hire  sufficient 
guards?  Why  let  our  federal  and  state  for- 
ests decline  because  we  have  insufficient 
foresters?  Why  get  along  with  Inadequate 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  outdoor  areas  be- 
cause we  lack  the  funds  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  staff  them?  Why  see  our  streets 
continue  unsafe  because  the  cop  on  the  beat 
lacks  an  auxiliary  officer  to  patrol  along 
with  him? 

Providing  600,000  Jobs  now  will  have  bene- 
ficial effects,  both  direct  and  Indirect,  on 
economic  growth  and  employment.  Directly, 
the  500,000  newly  employed  wUl  be  spending 
all,  or  more  than  all,  of  their  Income,  and 
thus  adding  to  consumer  demand.  Indirectly, 
their  presence  among  the  employed  will  help 
to  restore  confidence  to  those  who  already 
have  a  Job,  but  are  now  holding  back  on  their 
consumer  spending  because  they  worry  that 
their  neighbor  doesn't  have  a  Job. 

Moreover,  since  all  the  stimulus  is  applied 
directly  to  creating  Jobs,  there  are  much  less 
likely  to  be  inflationary  side-effects  than  In 
economy-wide  trickle-down  economic  poli- 
cies. If  all  the  government  does  is  to  create 
ever-larger  deficits  by  indiscriminate  spend- 
ing Increases  or  tax  cuts,  the  chances  of  this 
bemg  translated  Into  actual  Jobs  are  far  less 
than  with  a  focused  Jobs  Now  program. 

Together  with  a  price-wage-incomes  policy, 
a  Jobs  Now  program  can  significantly  shift 
the  Philips  Curve.  Experience  In  recent  years 
has  shown  that  we  can  still  have  a  6  ijercent 
Inflation  at  a  time  when  both  plant  and 
manpyower  are  drastically  underemployed. 
And  very  recently.  Dr.  Solomon,  newest  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  has 
made  the  un-Solomonllke  suggestion  that 
we  may  have  to  compromise  our  target  for 
acceptable  unemployment  at  something  like 
6  percent. 

This  need  not  be.  We  can  Improve  the 
Philips  Curve,  and  maintain  goals  of  no 
higher  than  2  percent  infiation  and  3  percent 
unemployment.  But  this  means  using  a  prlce- 
wage-lnoomes  policy,  so  as  to  fight  Inflation 
without  promoting  unemployment;  and  a 
Jobs  Now  program,  so  as  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment without  promoting  Inflation.  Rather 
than  compromising  our  targets,  how  about 
girding  up  our  loins? 

2.  Without  inflation 

(a)  Phe^se  II  of  the  antl-lnflation  cam- 
paign, by  common  consent,  will  last  about 
a  year.  It  should  be  followed  by  Phase  ni. 
of  which  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
should  be: 

It  will  apply  only  to  dominant  industries; 

It  will  be  based  on  guideposts  arrived  at 
with  the  cooperation  of  management  and 
labor; 

It  will  be  primarily  voluntary,  relying  on 
public  opinion,  with  legal  sanctions  used 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

(b)  Such  a  formal  price-wage-incomes 
policy  should  be  reinforced  by  a  whole  series 
of  measures  to  combat  Inflation  by  reducing 
rigidities  in  the  structure  of  the  economy, 
and  by  increasing  supply.  Internationally. 
this  means  not  only  avoiding  further  flirta- 
tions with  10  percent  Import  surcharges  and 
Buy-American  provisions;  It  means  the  pro- 
gressive removal  of  quotas  and  the  lowering 
of  tariffs,  in  order  to  open  our  economy  to 
more  competition.  It  means,  too,  decisively 
altering  many  of  our  regulatory  agencies  so 
as  to  divest  them  of  their  mission  to  keep 
prices  up.  as  In  Federal  Power  Commission 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
means  steady  progress  In  agricultural  policy 
to  substitute  Income  supports  to  the  family- 
sized  fanner  for  price  supports,  thus  lowering 
the  prices  of  farm  goods  to  consumers.  It 
means  fewer  subsidies  for  Industrial  dino- 
saurs like  Penn-Central  and  Lockheed  whose 
own  sluggishness  has  brought  »hem  down. 
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(c)  Perhaps  most  of  all.  after  more  than 
30  years,  we  need  another  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  to  take  an  over- 
all look  at  monopoly  and  rigidities  in  the 
economy.  The  Celler  report  has  recently 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  Increased  concentra- 
tion in  the  economy.  Is  the  remedy  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws?  Is  it 
more  yardstick  competition,  such  as  In  the 
TVA?  Is  It  the  limitation  of  corporate  size, 
or  the  breakup  of  conglcxnerates?  We  are 
now  struggling  in  the  dark. 

3.  A  reformed  fiscal  policy 

Fiscal  policy  should  have  as  Its  aim  not 
only  the  proper  budgetary  relationships  so 
as  achieve  full  employment  without  Infiation. 
It  should  also  provide  adequate  funds  to  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments  to  carry 
out  their  respective  functions;  raise  those 
funds  by  progressive  rather  than  regressive 
tax  systems;  and  harness  public  and  private 
resources  to  solve  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  1970's. 

(a)  In  intergovernmental  relations,  a 
Democratic  alternative  to  the  Nixon  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal  Is  beginning  to  emerge. 
The  Mills  bill  wUl  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
early  In  1972.  The  bill  will  distribute  approxi- 
mately (5  billion  a  year  to  the  states,  the 
counties,  and  the  larger  cities,  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  need  as  disclosed  by  such  Indices  as 
the  number  of  low-income  families.  It  would 
Induce  states  to  adopt  progressive  Income 
taxes  by  giving  states  that  did  so  a  Itwger 
share,  with  particular  Incentives  to  enact  a 
"piggyback"  state  income  tax  on  top  of  the 
federal  Income  tax.  This  feature,  incidentally, 
reinforces  the  need  for  overall  loophole-plug- 
ging in  the  federal  Income  tax.  What  shall  It 
profit  a  state  to  "piggyback"  if  that  on  which 
It  "piggybacks"  represents  a  swlss  cheese 
more  than  It  does  a  rational  tax  system? 

The  Mills  bUl  Is  reinforced  by  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  Democrats  on  the  House  Housing 
Subcommittee,  a  bill  also  due  for  early  ac- 
tion In  1972.  That  bUl  gives  additional  broad 
grants,  principally  to  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas.  It  subsidizes  state-sponsored  housing 
development  corporations,  with  the  power  to 
build  low  and  moderate-Income  housing 
where  the  need  is,  rather  than  where  the 
local  Jurisdictional  lines  He.  To  the  same 
end.  It  gives  incentives  for  the  formation  of 
metropolitan  housing  authorities  which  will 
attempt  to  secure  a  fair  hovising  mix 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  Pinally, 
the  housing  subcommittee  bill  would  provide 
planning  money  to  the  states  to  study  their 
whole  relationship  with  their  localities,  and 
to  provide  over  the  next  decade  a  plan  and 
a  timetable  for  modernizing  local  goverii- 
ment. 

(b)  On  the  tax  side,  we  need  to  plug  the 
ntimerous  loopholes  which  are  making  our 
federal  tax  system  Increasingly  ineffective. 
This  plugging  can  be  done  only  with  Presi- 
dential leadership.  It  Is  needed  both  to  repair 
the  federal  revenues,  and  to  reduce  inequities 
between  tax  payers.  Together  with  revenue- 
sharing.  It  can  reduce  reliance  on  the  worst 
tax  of  all,  the  local  property  tax. 

(c)  In  federal  expenditure  policy,  the  gov- 
ernment must  devote  new  resources — from 
tax  reform  and  from  the  higher  revfenue  yield 
from  economic  growth — to  the  main  areas  of 
domestic  need.  This  will  require  large-scale 
public-private  consortia  for  research,  devel- 
opment, demonstration,  and  Implementation 
of  new  solutions  for  the  rebuilding  of  our 
citlefe;  mass  transit;  air,  land,  and  water  pol- 
lution control,  often  on  a  regional  basis; 
education;  public  safety;  health — the  general 
welfare.  In  short. 

4.  International  economic  cooperation 
The  whole  of  International  economics — 
trade,  aid,  payments,  money,  regulation — 
must  be  turned  to  achieve  the  things  men 
and  women  want  everywhere — Jobs  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living. 

The  first  phase  of  the  poet-August  15  ac- 
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tion  has  been  concluded  with  a  realignment 
of  currencies  and  greater  exchange  flexibility. 
Continuation  of  the  1968  two-tier  agreement 
insulating  official  gold  from  the  free  market 
Is  imperative. 

This  done,  what  of  the  future? 

A  pressing  task  for  international  money  is 
to  somehow  get  rid  of  the  overhang  of  some 
$45  billion  la  U.S.  dollar  claims  held  by  for- 
eign treasuries,  and  some  (6  billion  In  British 
sterling. 

Such  part  of  these  national  reserves  as 
these  countries  do  not  wish  to  hold  should 
be  phased  out  in  favor  of  some  form  of  spe- 
cial drawing  right.  This  Is  necessary  from 
both  sides.  The  United  States  has  learned 
that  It  must  have  some  control  over  Its  ex- 
change rate  structure,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  It  cannot  be  asked  endlessly  to 
absorb  dollar  deficits. 

In  the  process  of  changing  reserve  dollars 
Into  SDR's,  there  Is  an  unparalleled  chance 
to  do  something  meaningful  for  the  lees  de- 
veloped countries.  The  poor  countries  have 
been  particularly  forgotten  recently.  It  used 
to  be  trade,  not  aid;  or  aid,  not  trade.  Since 
August  15,  It  has  been  neither  trade  nor  aid, 
as  the  White  House  and  the  Senate  have 
competed  to  see  which  coxUd  be  more  isola- 
tionist. 

When  the  nations  turn  In  their  unwanted 
dollars  to  the  IMF  In  return  for  new  SDR's, 
what  happens  to  the  dollar  claims? 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the  IMF 
ought  simply  to  tear  them  up,  and  let  the 
United  States  home  free.  But  this  will  hardly 
wash  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  has 
given  up  real  assets  in  return  for  the  dollars. 

Why  not.  Instead,  treat  the  dollar  and 
sterling  debts  of  the  U.S.  and  Britain  like 
consols  with  no  set  repayment  obligations, 
vrtth  a  reasonable  interest  rate  of,  say,  4  or  5 
pyercent?  A  considerable  part  of  this  Income 
to  the  IMF  could  then  be  turned  over  to  the 
World  Bank — IDA  family  for  multilateral  de- 
velopment aid.  This  oould  be  a  meaningful 
Increment  to  the  aid  now  provided  by  budg- 
etary action.  Thus  could  the  past  monetary 
sins  of  us  all  be  expiated. 

In  trade,  what  Is  needed  Is  another  Ken- 
nedy round,  only  better — one  that  would  en- 
compass tariff  and  non-tariff  bcuriers,  revised 
agricultural  policies,  coordinated  treatment 
of  International  investment  and  of  the 
multi-national  corporation.  It  would  take  a 
generation,  with  some  set-backs  and  some 
sjjeed-ups.  But  the  goal  is  one  to  be  seized. 

Such  a  free-trade  goal  can  be  politically 
viable  only  if  it  Is  accompanied  by  programs 
In  each  oounti-y  to  bring  about  full  employ- 
ment without  Inflation.  The  United  States 
can  be  helping  itself,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  the  bargain,  by  concentrating  on 
full  employment  without  Inflation,  as  both 
a  prelude  and  an  accompaniment  to  an  In- 
ternational economic  policy  of  cooperation. 
This,  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  answer  to 
both  the  old  Interventionists  and  the  New 
Isolationists. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION EFFORTS  TO  AID  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
are  millions  of  Americans  moving  about 
this  country  and  across  the  oceans  today 
more  than  ever  before  but  likewise  more 
shipments  of  goods  are  moving  through 
our  channels  of  commerce  than  ever  be- 
fore as  1971  draws  toward  a  close. 
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When  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  be- 
gan its  hearings  2Vi  years  ago  Into  the 
impact  of  crime  on  small  business,  one 
aspect  we  noted  in  examining  into  cargo 
thievery,  pilferage  and  hijacking  was  the 
difficulty  that  small  shippers  had  in 
moving  their  cargo  shipments  expedi- 
tiously. We  received  complaints  from 
small  businessmen,  shippers,  seeking  nor- 
mal delivery  of  their  ordered  goods,  that 
some  motor  freight  carriers  refused  to 
transport  certain  shipments  for  various 
reasons. 

We  sought  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
some  of  these  complaints  and  we  are  now 
pleased  to  note  the  afBrmative  action 
that  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Chairman  George  M.  Stafford  and  his 
Commission  have  taken  in  this  area. 

Recently,  the  Commission  issued  a 
public  Jkivlsory,  entitled  "Arranging 
Transportation  for  Small  Shipments: 
Shipper  Rights.  Remedies  and  Alterna- 
tives," designed  to  show  the  rights  that 
small  shippers  have  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions how  those  shippers  can  move  their 
goods  satisfactorily. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  public  advisory  as  it  is  de- 
signed to  help  alleviate  the  problems  of 
the  small  shipper  in  arranging  trans- 
portation for  his  goods. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  many 
experts  in  the  transportation  field  that 
regardless  of  modem  technology,  it  has 
become  more  difDcult  in  recent  years  for 
some  shippers  to  move  their  goods  safely 
and  securely  by  the  various  modes  of 
transport.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
smaller  shipper  who  has  goods  moving 
with  less  frequence  and  regularity  than 
does  his  "big  brother"  counterpart,  and 
likewise  does  not  enjoy  the  services  of 
professional  traffic  managers.  In  aU  fair- 
ness to  carriers,  they  too  have  faced  a 
variety  of  problems,  not  fully  of  their 
own  making,  in  recent  years. 

Some  carriers  have  often  discouiaged 
the  small  shipper  regardless  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  certification  granted 
by  the  Government.  Many  small  ship- 
pers have  believed  their  problems  were 
ignored,  leaving  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices. The  cost  has  been  one  of  incon- 
venience to  the  shipper  plus  the  exces- 
sive expenditure  of  dollars.  The  recent 
public  advisory  will  hopefully  begin  to 
resolve  some  of  the  smaller  shippers' 
problems. 

The  ICC  is  the  first  Federal  transpor- 
tation regulatory  agency  to  move  against 
this  problem.  We  are  hopeful  the  other 
regulatory  agencies  will  ascertain  wheth- 
er assistance  comparable  to  that  car- 
ried out  by  ICC  will  benefit  small  ship- 
pers using  other  transport  modes.  Cer- 
tainly, an  awareness  and  concern  for  the 
small  business  shipper,  the  backbone  of 
our  national  economy,  can  only  bring 
constructive  results. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  ICC  Chairman  George  M.  Stafford, 
an  ICC  press  release  together  with  pub- 
lie  advisory  No.  2.  entitled  "Arranging 
Transportation  for  Small  Shlpm^its: 
Shippers  Rights,  Remedies  and  Alterna- 
tives." be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Washington,  DC.  September  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Ai^M  Bible, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, VS.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Bible:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Commission's  Public  Advisory 
No.  2  entitled.  Arranging  Transportation  for 
Small  Shipments:  Shipper  Rights.  Remedies, 
and  Alternatives,  together  with  the  related 
press  release. 

Through  this  medium  we  present  a  state- 
ment summarizing  the  duty  orf  all  regulated 
carriers  to  serve  the  public  Xalrly  and  to  ac- 
cept and  carry  ail  goods  offered  for  traoe- 
portatlon  within  the  limits  of  their  operat- 
ing authority.  Further,  we  advise  shippers 
that  effective  assistance  Is  available  to  them 
at  nearly  100  specifically  Identified  Commis- 
sion field  office  locations. 

In  view  of  your  Interest  In  the  problems 
of  the  small  stolpper.  I  think  you  wUl  be 
pleased  to  know  th&t  the  Initial  reaction  to 
the  advisory  has  been  most  enthusiastic.  We 
have  a  limited  supply  of  this  latest  public 
advisory  available  for  distribution  If  you 
should  desire  additional  copies,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  fulfill  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ceobce   M    Stafford, 

Chairman. 

Ilnterstate  Conamerce  Commission  release. 

Aug.  30.   19711 

Small  Shipment  Problem  Is  Subject  op 

Second  Commission  Public  Advisort 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is- 
sued today  the  second  In  a  series  of  public 
advisories  designed  to  assLst  consumers  In 
their  day-to-day  dealings  with  regulated 
transportation  companies. 

The  latest  advisory,  which  is  being  Issued 
over  the  signature  of  ICC  Chairman  George 
M.  Stafford,  deals  specifically  with  small 
shipments.  It  notes  that  although  nwast  small 
shipments  are  being  handled  satisfactorily 
by  the  nation's  carriers,  the  number  of  com- 
plaints that  the  Commission  regularly  re- 
ceives has  been  increasing. 

Generally,  most  service  complaints  come 
from  those  who  ship  goods  In  small  quan- 
tities or  from  persons  In  small  or  Isolated 
communities.  The  small  shipments  advisory 
summarizes  the  duty  of  all  r^ulated  car- 
riers to  serve  the  public  fairly  and  to  accept 
and  carry  all  goods  offered  for  transportation 
within  the  limits  of  their  operating  author-, 
ity. 

After  reciting  the  remedies  available  to  the 
typical  small  shipper  who  may  be  experienc- 
ing problems,  the  advisory  suggests  that  ef- 
fective asslstamce  Is  available  from  the  near- 
est ICC  field  ofBce  located  In  virtually  every 
major  city  throughout  the  United  States.  Ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers  of  the  nearly 
100  offices  are  listed  In  the  advisory.  With  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  shippers,  the 
Commission  can  take  appropriate  action  to 
assure  them  of  adequate  service,  the  advisory 
concludes. 

(Public  Advisory  No.  2.  Issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission) 
Arranging  Transportation  for  Small  Ship- 
ments:   Shxppex    Rights,    Remedies,    and 
Alternatives 

solvinc  tour  service  problem 
Although  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  more  than  300  million  shipments 
transported  by  motor  common  carrier  dur- 
ing 1970  were  the  subject  of  complaints,  this 
Commission  has  received  in  recent  years  a 
growing  number  of  shipper  complaints  as  to 
motor  carrier  refusals  to  transport  certain 
shipments.  While  aU  shippers  occasionally 
have  problems  arranging  for  transportation. 
most  service   complalnta  come   either  from 
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those  who  ship  goods  In  small  quantities, 
from  shippers  of  certain  types  of  traffic,  or 
from  persons  in  small  or  Isolated  oommuni- 
Ues. 

If  your  company  or  organization  experi- 
ences problems  with  motor  carrier  refusals 
to  provide  service  you  should  be  aware  that 
you,  as  a  shipper,  have  an  enforceable  right  to 
service  from  all  motor  common  carriers  au- 
thorized to  transport  your  products  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  In  addition,  to  as- 
sure yourself  the  best  possible  service  on  a 
continuing  basis,  you  should  be  sure  that 
you  are  using  the  means  of  transportation 
that  Is  best  suited  to  your  shipping  needs. 

OBTAINING   ADEQUATE  MOTOR  CARM^  SERVICE 

Most  small  shipments  or  shipments  to  or 
from  isolated  points  are  now  transported  by 
motor  carriers,  since  these  carriers  not  only 
provide  a  flexible  service  capable  of  handling 
shipments  of  all  sizes,  but  also  because  many 
shippers  and  receivers  are  not  located  near 
rail  faculties. 

If  you  intend^  ship  goods  by  motor  com- 
mon carrier  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, the  motor  carrier  you  select  must  have 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity Issued  by  this  Commission  autboris- 
Ing  the  service  you  desire.  Often,  a  carrier 
win  combine  Its  operating  authority  with 
that  of  another  carrier  In  an  Interchange  ar- 
rangement to  allow  the  movement  of  goods 
over  the  combined  routes  to  a  destination 
point  not  served  by  the  originating  carrier. 
your  right  to  motor  carrier  service 
Every  regulate«l  motor  common  carrier  has 
a  duty  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  serve  the  public  equally  aryi  fairly  and  to 
accept  and  carry  all  goods  o^red  for  trans- 
portation, wlthlu  the  limits  of  Its  operating 
authority. 

As  a  condition  for  retaining  its  certificate, 
a  motor  common  carrier  bears  an  obligation 
of  rendering  continuous  and  adequate  serv- 
ice to  the  public  to  the  fullest  extent  per- 
mitted under  its  operating  authority. 
When  may  a  carrier  refuse  to  provide  service? 
As  a  result  of  the  obligation  to  serve  Im- 
pose<J  by  Its  oj)eratlng  authority,  a  carrier 
may  refuse  to  transport  your  shipments  only 
if  it  lacks  authority  to  perform  the  requested 
movement;  the  size  of  shipment  or  Its  origin 
or  destination  do  not  Justify  a  refusal  to  pro- 
vide transportation. 

In  special  situations,  carriers  are  p>«rmitted 
to  impose  temporary  suspensions  of  service 
("embargoes  ")  on  certain  traffic  when  they 
are  unable  to  handle  that  traffic  due  to  fac- 
tors beyond  their  control,  such  as  a  IlKk  of 
equipment  or  personnel.  When  a  carrier  has 
Imposed  an  embargo  on  traffic  to  or  from 
your  location.  It  Is  required  to  notify  otir 
Bureau  of  Operations  and  Indicate  when 
the  embargo  will  be  lifted.  The  Bureau  regu- 
lajly  investigates  these  embargoes  to  make 
certain  that  there  are  adequate  grounds  for 
restricting  service. 

If  a  carrier  cannot  provide  prompt  service 
following  your  request,  it  must  notify  you  of 
the  extent  of  the  service  delay  anticipated 
and  explain  the  reasons  for  its  failure  to  give 
prompt  service. 

Enforcing  your  right  to  service 
If  a  carrier  refuses  to  transport  one  of 
your  shipments,  your  quickest  recourse  is  to 
contact  the  nearest  field  office  of  this  Oom- 
mlsslon  at  any  one  of  the  80  locatloos  listed 
at  the  close  of  this  Advisory. 

On  receiving  yotxr  complaint,  our  field  staff 
will  take  immediate  action  to  see  ttiat  carrier 
service  is  provided,  often  by  tmigning  a  staff 
member  to  Investigate  the  service  failure. 
The  staff  Investigator  will  contact  the  carrier 
refusing  service,  determine  If  there  was  any 
Justification  for  Its  refusal,  and  remind  tbe 
carrier  of  Its  obligation  to  perform  the  eerv- 
Ices  deacrlbed  In  Its  certificate.  ^ 

If  your  ^>eratlons  Involve  shipping  to  <r 
from  an  Isolated  point,  or  If  you  are  other- 
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wise  unsure  as  to  which  carriers  have  operat- 
ing authority  to  carry  your  shipment,  our 
field  offices  will  be  able  to  give  you  names 
of  carriers  known  to  be  serving  the  Involved 
locality. 

Penalties  for  failing  to  provide  serince 

The  Commission  has  substantial  penalties 
at  Its  disposal  to  back  up  Its  Informal  direc- 
tives to  provide  service. 

Carriers  who  refuse  to  p>erform  the  service 
required  by  their  certificates  are  subject  to 
prosecution,  and  may  be  fined  as  much  as 
(500  per  day  for  each  refusal. 

We  are  also  aware  of  carriers  with  poor 
service  records  and  often  ask  our  Bureau  of 
Enforcement  to  intervene  In  proceedings 
before  us  to  oppose  grants  of  additional 
operating  authority  to  these  carriers. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  service  ulti- 
mately can  be  grounds  for  a  temporary  sus- 
pension or  a  complete  revocation  of  a  car- 
rier's operating  certificate. 

SPECIALIZED     TRANSPORTATION     SERVICES 

Although  most  small  shipments  and 
movements  to  or  from  Isolated  points  are 
tram^Kirted  by  motor  common  carriers, 
shippers  too  often  Ignore  other  forms  of 
transportation  that  specialize  In  handling 
certain  types  of  small  shipments.  In  pex- 
ticuiar  shippers  should  consider  these  means 
of  transportation  as  alternatives  to  motor 
common  carriage: 

Local    cartage   companies 
For  shipments   within   a   municipality   or 
within    a    commercial    zone    surrounding    a 
municipality,  motor  carriers  may  transport 
goods  without  a  certificate  from  the  Com- 
mission.  Many   firms  engage   exclusively   in 
local  cartage  and  provide  efficient  aCrvlce. 
Freight   forwarders 
Specializing    In    small    shipment    service 
freight  forwarders  consolidate  small  lots  of 
goods  into  rail  carload  or  motor  truckload 
shipments  and  forward  the   goods  to  their 
destination  using  the  services  of  o>ther  for- 
hire    carriers.     However,    freight    forwarder 
service   Is   usually   available  only   for   goods 
moving  between  large  metropolitan  are<i6. 

Express  companies 
many  locations  are  available  from  the  two 
major  express  companies,  REA  Express  and 
United  Parcfl  Service,  as  well  as  from  the 
package  express  service  provided  by  many 
Intercity  bus  coippguales.  However,  there  are 
weight  and  size  limitations  Imposed  on  the 
services  proffered  by  these  companies  and 
bus  companies  do  not  generally  provide 
pickup  and  delivery  service. 

Fourth-class   mail    (parcel   post) 
Most  points  In  the  United  States  can  be 
reached  by  fourth-class  mall  service.  Again, 
there  are   weight   and   size   limitations   Im- 
posed on  this  service. 

CONCLUSION 

To  assist  you  In  solving  your  shipping 
problems,  our  field  staff  of  transportation 
specialists  has  been  organized  to  Investigate 
any  complaints  you  may  have  about  the 
transportation  service  available  to  you.  In 
addition,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  steps 
on  a  broader  scale  to  ensure  the  availability 
of  service  for  small  shipments  and  isolated 
localities,  including: 

Amending  aU  motor  carrier  certificates  to 
remove  restrictions  limiting  oarrler»  to 
handling  shipments  In  truckJoad  lots  only. 

Approving  new  rates  on  small  shipment 
traffic  to  make  these  shipments  more  eco- 
nomically attractive  to  carriers. 

Issuing  certificates  for  limited  time  periods 
or  subject  to  special  service  requirements  to 
!^'^,''*J^'^"°"'"'"^  °'  adequate  •ervloe  for 
small  shlpmenu  and  Isolated  oommunltlea. 

Proposing  leguiatlon  to  Coognses  to  give 
tae  Commission  authority  to  require  motor 
carriers  to  enter  Into  Joint-rate  and  through- 
route  arrangements. 
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Permitting  carriers  to  pool  their  traffic,  to 
allow  one  carrier  to  give  concentrated  service 
to  a  number  of  smaller  communities. 

However,  none  of  these  actions  alone  can 
guarantee  you  better  service;  you  as  a  ship- 
per must  protect  your  own  Interests  by 
asserting  yotir  rights  to  adequate  and  con- 
tlnuoiis  service  and  by  notifying  this  Com- 
mission when  you  feel  that  your  rights  are 
not  being  observed. 

With  your  cooperation  and  assistance,  this 
Commission  can  take  the  action  necessary  to 
protect  your  RIGHT  to  be  adequately  served 
and  at  the  same  time  Improve  service  to  all 
shippers,  regardless  of  their  place  of  business 
or  the  nature  and  size  of  their  shipments. 
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DAVID  ROCKEFELLER 


FORESTRY  IN  THE  NORTH 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
North  has  two  national  forests.  There 
are  also  several  State  forests  and  county 
forests.  Paper  companies  also  are  main- 
taining many  forests  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District. 

With  the  paper  industry  being  the 
North's  largest  employer,  and  with  these 
vast  number  of  forests,  I  have  given  this 
matter  top  priority  ever  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  tree  growth 
means  and  how  much  tree  growth  is 
needed  to  meet  our  demands,  one  has 
only  to  pcmder  a  few  figures.  In  1962  the 
pulpwood  consumption  in  the  U.S.  was 
3.3  billion  cubic  feet.  By  1980  it  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  5.6  billion  cubic  feet  per 
year.  By  the  year  2,000  the  consumption 
will  be  13.2  billion  cubic  feet  per  year. 
This  means  that  just  a  natural  growth 
of  trees  will  not  meet  our  needs.  The 
demand  for  lumber  and  other  wood 
products  will  triple  by  the  year  2000.  We 
have  a  crisis  In  our  Nation  in  meeting 
our  tree  needs. 

To  meet  this  crisis,  my  efforts  brought 
the  Forest  Genetics  Laboratory  to  Rhine- 
lander.  It  is  not  just  a  local  laboratory, 
but  one  for  the  whole  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gion, the  Nation  and  the  world.  At  this 
genetics  laboratory  are  brought  together 
the  tree  and  wood  experts  from  all  over 
the  world.  Experiments  with  about  2,000 
species  of  trees  are  taking  place.  Experi- 
ments in  radiation  are  taking  place. 
Rhinelander.  Wis.,  is  a  "World  Tree  and 
Wood  University"  really  for  all  the  world. 
Below  are  the  amounts  of  Federal 
money  spent  in  the  10th  District  for 
forestry  work  during  the  O'Konski 
years: 

Fixed  Investment  expenditures.  $10,  600,  000 

Goods  and  senices 15,700,000 

Rhinelander    Genetics    Labora- 

t'OT    3,460,000 

Total 29,760,000 

In  many  instances  these  moneys  are 
a  result  of  my  personal  victory.  On 
many  occasions  when  money  requested 
was  turned  down  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  the  administration,  I  took  re- 
guests  directly  to  Congress  and  got  the 
money  in  spite  of  administration  or 
Budget  Bureau  oppostion. 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer.  I  attended  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Dartmouth  Conference, 
held  in  Kiev,  capital  of  the  Soviet 
Ukraine.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
American  delegation  was  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller. 

We  were  seated  next  to  one  another 
at  the  Conference  and  flew  to  Moscow 
together  afterward,  where  we  inter- 
viewed the  Russian  Prime  Minister, 
Alexei  Kosygin.  We  then  took  the  same 
flight  back  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  a  delightful  trav- 
eling companion.  He  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  all  the  members  of  the  American 
delegation,  and  managed  to  communi- 
cate with  our  Russian  counterparts  most 
effectively. 

Recently,  an  interview  with  David 
Rockefeller  was  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Nation's  Business.  It  gives 
some  interesting  insights  into  his  per- 
sonality and  his  ample  capacity  for  lead- 
ership. It  is  well  worth  reading. 

In  order  to  give  the  interview  a  wider 
audience,  I  ask  that  it  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Davto    Rockefeller    or    Chase    Manhattan 

Bank:   Living  Up  to  a  Special  Responsi- 

BILITT 

David  Rockefeller  was  born  50  years  ago 
into  a  family  that  had  so  much  money,  so 
much  power,  so  much  Influence  and  so  much 
fame  that  no  one  had  any  idea  how  to  add  It 
all  up. 

He  learned  early  from  his  father.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  and  his  mother,  Atoby  Aldrlch 
Rockefeller,  that  one  thing  It  did  not  add  up 
to  was  a  life  of  Indolence  and  waste. 

As  he  grew  up  he  was  taught — as  were  his 
older  brothers,  John  D.  ni.  Nelson,  Laurance 
and  Wmthrop,  and  hU  sl«ter  Abtoy — always 
to  turn  out  lights  in  empty  rooms.  Food 
could  not  be  wasted — they  had  to  eat  every- 
thing on  their  plates. 

David  Rockefeller  also  was  Uught  that  his 
advantages  gave  him  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  mankind,  and  that  he  had  to  work — 
and  work  hard. 

As  a  child,  he  pulled  weeds  at  a  penny  each 
on  the  terrace  of  the  RockefeUer  estate  in 
Maine.  He  learned  that  Job  properly  and 
then  he  graduated  to  raking  leaves — eight 
hours  for  $2  at  another  family  residence  in 
Pocantico  Hills,  N.Y. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  public  service 
and   plenty   of  hard   work  since   then. 

By  1940,  freshly  armed  with  a  PhX).  in 
economics  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  secretary  to  New  York's 
pepper  pot  mayor,  Florello  H.  LaOuardla 
During  World  War  II— he  enlisted  In  the 
Army  as  a  private  and  left  it  a  captain— he 
served  in  North  Africa  and  as  assistant  mili- 
tary attach^  In  Paris  after  the  Uberatlon. 

In  1946,  David  RockefeUer  Joined  Chase 
National  Bank  as  an  assistant  manager  in 
Its  foreign  department.  Today,  as  chairman 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (Chase  and  the 
smaller  Bank  of  Manhattan  merged  in  1956) 
he  Is  one  of  the  four  or  five  most  Important 
bankers  In  the  world. 

Family  money  and  fame  helped  him  to  get 
ahead,    of    course.    Chase    traditionally    has 
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been  regarded  as  a.  Rockefeller  bank.  But 
there's  plenty  of  reason  to  believe  David 
Rockefeller  had  the  ability  to  get  to  the  top 
on  his  own. 

The  No.  1  man  at  Chase's  new  60-story 
building  near  the  lower  tip  of  Manhattan, 
with  Its  8,800  windows  and  the  world's  largest 
bank  vault.  Is  low-key  and  almost  British 
in  idiom,  dress  and  manner. 

He  has  wide  interests — he's  a  collector  of 
modern  and  French  impressionist  art  and 
of  mounted  beetles,  and  he  has  the  Rockefel- 
ler penchant  for  giving  away  enormoxis  sums 
of  money  and  not  bragging  about  it. 

He  enjoys  life  and.  although  he  works  12- 
and  14-hour  days,  he  gets  away  from  his  la- 
bors occaslonaUy  for  brief  holidays  in  the 
Caribbean  or  in  Maine.  His  wife,  Peggy,  his 
two  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  his  duties 
on  about  35  public-spirited  committees  and 
organizations  help  make  his  days  well- 
rounded. 

Here,  in  an  interview  with  Nation's  Busi- 
ness In  his  art-bedecked  office,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler gives  some  views  on  problems  of  our  times, 
and  some  Insight  into  what  it's  like  to  be 
rich,  famous  and  very  busy. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  are  a  great  collector 
of  beetles.  How  did  this  come  about  and  how 
marvy  do  you  have? 

I  began  when  I  was  10  years  old.  I  had  a 
biology  teacher  at  the  Lincoln  School  in 
New  York  who  was  interested  in  beetles  and 
got  me  started.  Two  or  three  years  later,  I 
took  nature  classes  at  Seal  Harbor,  Me.,  from 
a  very  pleasant  woman  named  Mrs.  Nell  and 
she  got  me  going  even  further  on  beetles. 
Later.  I  spent  three  summers  on  entomo- 
logical expeditions. 

But  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  had  much  time 
to  pursue  the  hobby  recently.  I  still  have  my 
collection.  I  guess  50.000  or  so  specimens. 

Considering  that  there  are  about  250.000 
known  species  in  the  world,  mine  Is  a  small 
representation. 

What    is    your   first    love — beetles    or    the 
bank? 
The   bank  has  long  since  won  out. 
Do  you  remember  your  grandfather,  John 
D.   Rockefeller,   St.? 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him,  because  I  was 
21  when  he  died.  I  used  to  spend  winter  va- 
cations with  him  in  Ormond  Beach.  Fla.,  and 
I  saw  him  when  he  came  up  to  Tarrytown, 
N.Y.  I  also  visited  him  In  Lakewood,  N.J.. 
where  he  had  a  place. 

I  remember  particularly  what  a  kindly  and 
Interesting  person  he  was.  He  was  fond  of 
his  grandchildren  and  used  to  love  having 
us  around.  He  would  tell  amusing,  rather 
homespun   stories. 

And.  he  would  sing  little  songs  for  people. 
He  was  quite  different  from   the  Image  I 
guess  he  had  in  the  days  when  he  was  active 
In  business. 

Your  grandfather  gave  me  one  of  his  shiny, 
new  dimes  when  I  teas  a  small  boy.  I  still  have 
that  dime. 

I  don't  know  how  he  started  that  custom 
of  giving  away  new  dimes.  In  a  way  it  gave 
him  an  excuse  to  talk  with  people  he  might 
not  have  had  a  chance  to  see  otherwise.  It 
was  rather  a  good  thing. 

How  does  being  the  bearer  of  a  most 
famous  name  affect  you? 

There  are  restrictions  and  problems.  It's 
awkward  when  you  see  people  and  they  know 
you  but  you  don't  know  them.  It  is  impo-.- 
slble  for  me  to  remember  other  people  as  well 
as  they  do  me  In  a  number  of  cases. 

I  think  It  Is  also  true  that  some  people 
tend  to  have  stereotyped  Impressions  of  other 
people.  Perhaps  this  Is  particularly  true  now, 
when  so  many  of  the  New  Left  like  to  think 
In  terms  of  stereotypes. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  obviously 
many  advantages.  It  Is  easier  to  meet  people 
and  do  things  than  it  might  be  for  someone 
else  whoee  name  is  leas  well  known.  So,  as 
In  all  of  life,  there  are  pluses  and  minuses. 
Has  your  special  situation  influenced  the 
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way  you  and  your  wife  have  raised  your  chil- 
dren? 

We  tried  to  give  our  children  a  sense  of 
responsibility  but  we  did  not  want  them  to 
feel  essentially  different  from  other  people. 
We  tried  to  bring  them  up  naturally  and 
normally.  We  tried  to  get  them  to  understand 
that,  even  If  they  didn't  always  agree  with 
our  own  particular  positions  and  beliefs. 

We  have  been  lucky  to  have  six  wonderful 
children  and  I  was  very  lucky  In  the  pa»ents 
I  had. 

You  may  well  be  a  member  of  more  orga- 
nizations—social, business,  philanthropic, 
ciiic.  governmental— than  anyone  else.  How 
do  you  find  the  time'' 

My  wife  thinks  I'm  a  member  of  too  many. 
But.  obviously.  I  couldn't  do  as  much  as  I 
do   without   excellent   staff   assistance. 

Several  members  of  your  family  are  polit- 
ically oriented.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  call? 
You  can't  be  Involved  in  business  with  a 
great  international  bank  without  being  in- 
volved In  government  and  politics.  But  I 
have  never  sought  government  office  although 
I  know  a  great  many  people  in  government.  I 
have  served  on  many  governmental  commit- 
tees. 

But  have  ycu  ever  felt  the  urge  for  elective 
office? 

It  would  be  Interesting.  But  I  have  two 
brothers  and  a  nephew  who  are  deeply  In- 
volved in  elective  office.  Maybe  that  is  enough 
for  one  family. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  what  is  the  first  lesson 
one  must  learn  in  order  to  be  a  leader? 

To  understand  and  be  sensitive  to  the 
concerns  and  aspirations  of  other  people. 

Do  you  object  when  a  subordinate  dis- 
agrees with  you? 

No.  I  object  If  they  don't  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  disagree.  They  may  help  me  to 
change   my   mind. 

In  the  last  analysis  my  view  has  to  be 
the  final  one.  simply  because  I  have  been 
given  that  responsibility  by  the  bank's  di- 
rectars. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  I  would  not  be 
able  to  discharge  that  responsibility  well  if 
I  had  people  arovind  me  who  simply  said  Yes 
to  everything  I  said. 

Many  people  and  companies  are  fleeing 
New  York  City.  As  a  native  New  Yorker,  how 
does  this  strike  you? 

I  am,  frankly,  disturbed  that  a  number 
of  major  corporations  have  moved.  I,  myself, 
am  not  convinced  that  this  Is  necessarily 
a  wise  move.  I  feel  there  Is  great  a<}vantage 
to  rubbing  shoulders  with  a  great  many  peo- 
ple from  all  sorts  of  l>ackgrounds.  with 
broad  Interests  and  with  the  exposure  to 
cultural  opportunities  that  are  present  in 
the  city. 

There  is  a  danger  of  people  moving  to  the 
suburbs  and  living  isolated,  provincial  types 
of  lives. 

One  has  to  recognize,  however,  that  there 
are  serious  problems  in  New  York  City  which 
most  other  big  metropolitan  areas  are  also 
facing. 

And  It  is  terribly  Important  that  the  busi- 
ness communities  In  those  cities  assume  a 
sizeable  share  of  respKDnslblllty  in  working 
with  governments  in  trying  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

There  is  a  trend  of  flnancial  institutions 
moving  to  Washington.  Do  you  think  this 
will  continue? 

I  wouldn't  really  feel  there  have  been  any 
significant  moves  of  major  private  financial 
institutions  away  from  New  York.  The  movers 
primarily  have  been  government  oriented 
Institutions  which  logically  should  ue  in 
Washington. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  moved 
there  because  increasingly  it  came  to  realize 
Its  Job  was  dealing  with  Congress  and  the 
Administration. 

The  ABA  Is  a  trade  organization,  not  a 
b€Uik,  not  a  financial  institution.  It  repre- 
sents the  banking  community  to  the  govern- 
ment. 
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Do  you  think  life  will  ever  settle  back  to 
the  quiet,  placid  ways  of  years  ago? 

I  haven't  seen  very  much  of  a  trend  In  that 
direction,  I'm  afraid.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  complexity  of  living  is  growing  and  that 
the  pace  of  life  is  getting  quicker. 

That  being  the  case,  people  must  find  ways 
of  spending  their  leisure  so  they  can  restore 
their  peace  of  mind. 

We  see  scores  of  companies  going  to  a 
four-day  workweek.  How  general  a  trend 
do  you   think   this  is? 

The  trend  is  there.  It  will  be  Interesting 
to  see  whether  it  continues.  But  I  find  It 
difficult  to  see  how  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  cut  down  significantly  on  our  workweek 
at  banks  without  seriously  hamperine  effi- 
ciency. 

You  have  spoken  often  about  New  Towns 
What  siie  will  they  be  and  how  will  they  be 
financed? 

The  best  estimates  are  that  the  population 
of  tne  United  States  wUl  increase  by  76  mU- 
llon  between  now  and  2000  AD.  Obviously 
that  will  require  new  homes,  new  schools 
and  the  facilities  for  new  Jobs.  I  question 
very  much  whether  existing  cities  can  ex- 
pect to  accommodate  this  Increase.  Others 
agree,  since  it  has  been  suggested  we  will 
need  10  new  cities  of  one  million  or  more 
population  and  100  communities  of  aboUt 
100.000  persons  to  take  care  of  people  durlne 
the  next  30  years. 

I  have  suggested  formation  of  a  unit 
within  the  White  House  to  have  r^ponslbU- 
iiy  for  national  growth  planning. 

There  also  is  need  for  an  urban  develop- 
ment bank  to  provide  funds  for  new  cltv 
planning.  ' 

I  have  recommended  a  quasi-private 
limited-dividend  tj-pe  of  organization  which 
would  be  sponsored  by  the  government  but 
essential^-  would  be  privately  run. 

What  I  envisioned  was  that  commercial 
banlts  might  own  equity,  that  the  equity 
wou  d  be  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
total,  that  there  would  be  bond  issues  to  be 
bought  by  insurance  firms,  pension  funds 
and  other  institutions.  Interest  rates  would 
he  competitive  in  that  they  would  be  related 
in  some  way  to  the  prime  rate.  But  thev 
prol^ably  would  be  lower  than  the  rates  that 
might  be  paid  by  strictly  private  and  com- 
mercial developments. 

Do  you  foresee  a  Euro  currency  several 
years  from   now  ■>  »=i«rw 

I   would  say   Yes,   but   at   the  same  time 

u  .  ,i  !  ■^''^™'  y^"""^"  P*""'-  I  lon't  believe 
it  is  likely  soon.JJot  many  European  codn- 
trles  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  degree  of 
national  sovereignty  required  to  have  an 
effective  Euro  currency. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  Increasingly  are 
recognizing  that  this  would  be  an  important 
element  of  a  closer  knit  Common  Market. 
Most  of  them  recognize  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant thing  for  them. 

So  I  do  believe  one  will  come,  but  it  will  be 
several  years  away. 

How  do  you  view  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  IS  slipping  as  the  worlds  leading  trad- 
ing nation—that  its  position  relative  to 
others  has  declined  rather  than  grown? 

It  we  say  the  dollar  Is  no  longer  the  all- 
powerful  currency,  that  might  be  true  In 
technical  terms— In  the  sense  that  the  Swiss 
franc  and  German  mark  today  seem  stronger 
in  relation  to  the  dollar. 

But  nevertheless,  because  we  are  the 
strongest  nation  economically,  I  think  few 
people  would  deny  that  the  dollar  Is  stUl  the 
most  Important  world  currency. 

What  generally,  do  you  think  will  happen 
to  American  foreign  trade  in  the  next  few 
years? 

We  can  Increase  It  provided  we  get  Infla- 
tion under  control.  This  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal deterrent  to  trade.  If  you  look  back  less 
than  10  years,  our  trade  surplus  then  was 
running  at  a  level  of  about  $6  billion.  Now 
It  has  dropped  to  where  there  la  actually  ft 
deficit. 
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People  raise  questions  of  foreign  competi- 
tion and  lower  wages  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Those  are  factors,  but  inflation  has  always 
been  the  prime  reason.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  continue  to  spend  money 
on  research  and  development,  continue  to  be 
aggressive  In  marketing  techniques,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  we  can't  stay  one  jump  ahead 
of  the  others  In  many  areas. 

Will  there  be  more  nationalization,  partial 
or  total,  of  foreign-owned  enterprises  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries? 

One  cannot  generalize  on  a  global  basis. 
There  certainly  has  been  a  trend  toward  na- 
tionalization in  a  number  of  countries,  no- 
tably in  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia.  But 
It  has  not  all  been  in  that  direction. 

We  have  seen  other  countries  realize  that 
private  enterprise  offers  them  the  greatest 
opportunity.  And  therefore  they  have  In- 
creased oppKJrtunltles  for  foreign  private 
investment. 

This  is  certainly  true  in  Indonesia  and 
Brazil. 

I  think  multinational  corporations,  what- 
ever their  national  origin,  are  going  to  have 
to  be  increasingly  willing  to  adapt  their  op- 
erations to  the  laws  and  Bensltlvlties  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  do  btisiness.  They 
have  to  be  good  citizens  of  those  countries  if 
they  aro  going  to  be  permitted  to  stay. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  genesis  of  that  ques- 
tion is  that  some  of  the  big  oil  companies 
may  soon  be  forced  to  share  up  to  20  per  cent 
ovmership  with  foreign  governments,  <is  well 
as  to  surrender  20  per  cent  of  executive  jobs 
to  local  managers. 

Yes,  in  a  few  companies,  like  the  petroleum 
firms,  there  have  been  changes  in  the  rela- 
tionahip  between  the  companies  and  the  host 
nations  in  ownership  patterns  and  organiza- 
tional structure. 

But  It's  likely  that  host  nations  will  ctm- 
tinue  to  find  It  to  tbeir  advAntage  to  work 
out  mutually  attractive  arrangements  with 
the  oil  oomp«nle8  for  exploration  and  mar- 
keting of  products,  becatise  for  the  most  part 
tliey  just  dont  have  the  technical  knowledge, 
the  managerial  ability,  the  world-wide  con- 
nections or  the  capital  to  do  the  job  them- 
selves. 

What's  the  future  for  East-West-trade? 

It  would  be  wise  and  useful  frwn  both  the 
Soviet  and  US.  standpoints  to  expand  the 
present  volume,  which  Is  really  negligible. 
We  have  continued  prejudices  and  argu- 
ments against  permitting  trade  with  the  So- 
viets longer  than  is  in  our  best  Interest. 

Trade  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  stimulat- 
ing tmderstanding.  Many  Items  which  are 
not  permitted  to  be  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union  have  no  strategic  significance  what- 
soever. 

I  was  at  a  conference  in  the  Soviet  Union 
last  summer  and  expanding  the  volume  of 
trade  was  a  subject  we  discussed. 

Everyone  there  agreed  It  was  desirable,  but 
none  of  us  was  hopeftil  that  In  the  short 
run  there  would  be  any  massive  Increase.  FH)r 
one  thing  the  two  economies  are  too  similar 
and  the  Soviets  really  do  not  have  many 
Items  that  are  attractive  to  us.  But  the 
amount  of  trade  could  be  increased 
substantially. 

Will  the  Iron  Curtain  ever  be  replaced  with 
a  plate  glass  window? 

Some  progress  is  being  made  In  this  di- 
rection. There  Is  contact  between  Western 
nations  and  Eastern  European  nations  other 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  with  the  Soviets 
there  is  somewliat  more  freedom  of  travel 
and  an  attempt  to  establish  contacts  between 
countries. 

As  I  Just  mentioned,  I  was  In  the  Soviet 
Union  recently.  I  have  participated  in  four 
or  a  series  of  six  conferences  over  the  past 
10  years  called  the  Dartmouth  ConXerencee 
toe  purpose  of  which  Is  to  bring  together 
P«opie  from  the  two  countries  and  enable 
them  through  several  days  of  conversaUon  to 
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understand  one  another  better  and  keep  In 
closer  contact. 

As  a  result  of  this  most  recent  meeting  It 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  steering 
committee  of  each  group  to  keep  more  reg- 
ular contact  between  meetings.  This  was 
suggested  by  the  Soviets.  It  was  a  small  straw 
in  the  wind. 

Note  that  we  are  going  to  do  sonve  business 
with  Communist  China,  its  interesting,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  to  recall  that  you  recommended 
this  many  years  ago.  What  wiU  this  mean  to 
American  business? 

I  doubt  It  will  mean  much  in  the  short 
run.  The  main  importance  Is  that  it  Is  not 
healthy  for  one  huge  area  of  the  world,  that 
has  the  largest  population  of  any  country,  to 
be  completely  isolated. 

But  I  would  be  surprised,  frankly,  if  the 
recognition  led  to  any  great  volimne  of  trade 
in  the  next  few  years. 

The  late  Nikita  Khrushchev  once  told  you 
in  the  Kremlin  that  someday  everybody  would 
be  a  communist.  Have  you  noticed  any  trend 
in  that  direction  recently? 

They  still  say  It  over  there,  and  they  be- 
lieve It.  They  are  still  good  Marxists. 

However,  the  fact  that  they  dont  have 
enough  confidence  In  themselves  or  their 
ideology  to  allow  anyone  who  doesn't  believe 
in  it  to  say  so  in  public  makes  me  wonder 
whether  really  the  Soviet  Union  Is  quite  as 
strong  or  quite  as  self-confident  as  it  wants 
to  appear. 

Anyone  who  cannot  accept  that  there  can 
be  anything  wrong  with  themselves  or  tbeir 
beliefs,  and  who  will  not  admit  to  a  flaw  In 
their  system,  must  be  somewhat  lacking  In 
self-confidence.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  is  an  important  thing.  And  this  is 
something  that  Western  civilization  has 
which  communist  nations  do  not. 

You  once  said  that  we  live  in  a  world  of 
unlimited  desires  with  limited  resources.  Can 
'you  elaborate? 

This  has  been  pointed  out  by  economists 
since  the  days  of  John  Stuart  Mill — that 
himian  beings  like  to  have  more  than  their 
resotirces  permit. 

At  the  present  time  people  are  putting  less 
emphasis  on  strictly  worldly  econcmilc  re- 
sources and  more  emphasis  on  the  quality 
of  life  and  the  environment.  This  is  probably 
a  logical  and  good  derelopment. 

But  In  order  to  have  environmental  quality 
one  has  to  s])end  resources.  Tbat  means  you 
have  fewer  resources  for  other  purposes.  So  it 
will  always  be  true  that  mankind  will  never 
have  all  the  resources  that  all  of  the  people 
would  like. 

Will  this  intense  interest  in  environmental 
problems  eventually  give  way  to  other  prob- 
lems? 

It  is  here  to  stay.  The  reason  we  have  to  be 
ooncemed  Is  that  the  population  of  the  world 
has  been  growing  In  geometric  proportions 
and  consumption  by  individuals  Imls  been 
growing  very  rapidly  also. 

When  there  was  a  population  of  a  few  hun- 
dred million  people,  man's  lmp<u;t  on  his 
environment  was  relatively  Insignificant.  But 
that  day  Is  past  fCK'ever,  because  popula- 
tion— and  consumption — are  continuing  to 
grow. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  one  last  question.  Banking 
has  changed  more  in  20  years  than  many 
other  industries  have.  Banks  don't  even  look 
the  way  they  used  to  look.  What  are  your 
feelings  on  this? 

I  agree  that  banks  have  change  very 
much,  and  I  would  like  to  think  that  bank- 
ers are  more  human,  today.  Bankers  recog- 
nize, as  does  business  In  general,  that  they 
have  to  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
our  society  just  as  any  citizen  Is — perhaps 
even  more  so.  Banks  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count social  responsibilities. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  the  long  run  It  won't 
be  possible  for  a  bank  or  corporation  to  make 
a  good  return  for  the  shareholders  If  it  is 
not  responsive  to  needs  of  society. 
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THE  FARMERS  OP  OUR  NATION 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  not  been  a  Member  of  Congress  more 
concerned  with  the  decline  of  family 
farming  in  our  Nation  than  I  have.  The 
loss  dt  small  fsunily  farms  in  our  Nation 
over  the  past  30  years  alarms  me.  When 
we  consider  that  America  was  once  ru- 
ral and  now  we  find  less  than  5  percent 
of  our  population  on  farms,  it  should  dis- 
turb every  American. 

It  matter-  not  who  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is.  In  my  judgment,  we  have 
not  had  a  good  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  last  40  years.  By  this  I  mean  that 
in  the  last  40  years,  we  have  not  had  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  had  the 
guts  to  come  before  the  Congress  with  a 
positive  program  for  preserving  the  fam- 
ily farms  of  our  Nation  with  an  adequate 
income. 

When  the  fanners  of  our  Nation  fell 
for  the  "gimmick"  of  parity,  they  gave 
up  not  only  their  soul,  but  their  means 
of  livelihood.  What  is  parity  other  than 
price  control  by  the  Government.  Unfor- 
tunately, 90  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  continued  price  control  that  we  have 
in  our  Nation  is  for  the  farmers  of 
America. 

Parity  is  supposed  to  mean  the  cost 
of  products  plus  a  fair  profit.  Yet  our 
farmers  have  never  enjoyed  100  percent 
parity,  but  at  times  many  of  their  prod- 
ucts were  as  low  as  40  percent  of  parity. 
As  long  as  the  parity  "gimmick"  remains 
on  our  statute  books,  the  fsumers  of  our 
Nation  are  going  to  get  the  short  end  of 
the  stick. 

Basically,  the  reason  why  our  farmers 
are  always  the  forgotten  ones  Is  because 
the  farmers  are  the  only  truly  unorga- 
nized segment  of  our  society.  We  have 
four  different  farm  organizations,  and 
even  the  heads  of  these  four  farm  orga- 
nizations cannot  get  together  on  a  solu- 
tion to  the  family  farm  problem,  and 
the  politicians  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  to  no  end. 

There  is  only  cme  solution  to  the  farm 
problem,  and  that  is  for  the  farmers  of 
our  Nation  to  come  under  a  system  of 
collective  bargaining  Just  as  labor, 
teachers,  and  now  Government  workers. 
I  saw  this  need  and  I  sent  out  over  1 
million  copies  of  a  farm  bulletin  urging 
that  the  farmers  of  our  Natloo  imite  into 
one  unit  so  that  they  can  adopt  a  system 
of  collective  bargaining,  or  they  will  al- 
ways bear  the  brunt  of  our  unfair  eco- 
nomic system.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet 
was,  "Farmers  Unite  or  Perish."  No  truer 
words  were  ever  spoken.  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  Member  of  Congress  in  the 
history  of  our  country  who  has  mailed 
out  more  than  1  million  pamphlets  to 
try  to  awaken  the  farmers  of  our  Nation 
to  unite  and  adopt  a  system  of  collective 
bargaining. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss. Today  the  United  States  is  a  ocm- 
sumer  nation  when  it  used  to  be  im  agri- 
cultural nation.  Unfortunately,  the  aver- 
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age  consumer  of  our  Nation  is  more 
aware  of  what  a  quart  of  milk  costs  and 
what  a  poimd  of  butter  costs  than  he  or 
she  is  aware  of  what  a  case  of  beer  or  a 
bottle  of  wine  costs.  We  do  not  hear  com- 
plaints from  the  average  consumers 
about  the  cost  of  beer  or  the  cost  of 
wine,  but  raise  milk  1  cent  a  quart  or 
butter  2  c«its  a  pound  and  we  hear  a 
howl  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other.  Our  Government  has  to  enter  into 
an  educational  program  to  teach  the 
average  consumer  that  a  quart  of  milk  is 
worth  more  than  a  quart  of  beer.  If  we 
make  the  consuming  public  conscious  of 
this  fact,  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  get 
more  for  their  products. 

Finally,  imfortunately,  there  are  politi- 
cians now  who  are  milking  the  farmers 
by  way  of  campaign  contributions. 
Politicians  are  now  telling  the  farmers 
contribute  $10,000  to  my  campaign,  and 
I  will  help  the  farmers.  This  is  spread- 
ing throughout  our  Nation  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  and  I  want  to  warn  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  that  this  is  the 
cheapest  political  "gimmick"  of  all  times. 
The  farmers  of  our  Nation  must  not  and 
need  not  buy  their  way  by  political  con- 
tributions. This  will  hurt  the  farmer  mora 
than  it  will  help. 

There  has  not  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  worked  harder  for  the 
farmers  welfare  than  I  have.  I  have 
helped  thousands  of  farmers  get  long- 
term  loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  inter- 
est. I  have  helped  thousands  of  farmers 
with  social  security  problems.  I  have 
helped  thousands  of  farmers  with  serv- 
icemen's problems  of  their  children.  I 
have  spoken  out  time  and  again  and  in- 
troduced legislation  to  get  farmers  a 
good  price  for  their  products  at  the 
market.  I  have  supported  the  expanded 
school  milk  program  and  the  school 
limch  program.  I  have  supported  the 
food-for-peace  program.  Never  have  I 
voted  against  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
and  yet  I  consider  it  an  insult  to  my 
honor  if  I  were  to  expect  the  farmers  of 
our  Nation  to  start  contributing  to  my 
campaign. 

One  final  warning,  when  any  farm  or- 
ganization becomes  a  tail  end  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  any  political  party,  and  tries 
to  buy  its  way  through  that  party  with 
political  contributions,  that  is  the  time 
when  the  Government  wiU  turn  its  back 
on  the  farmers,  because  like  a  first  user 
of  drugs,  the  farmers  become  hooked  and 
the  politicians  will  expect  more  and  more 
and  more  and  the  political  party  wiU  ex- 
pect more  and  more  and  more,  and  in 
the  end  the  farmer  will  get  nothing,  be- 
cause he  cannot  give  enough  to  politi- 
cians whose  earnings  are  in  the  $50,000 
bracket. 

Most  of  all  the  Federal  Government's 
only  concern  should  be  family  farms. 
Subsidies  to  corporate  farms  should  be 
stopped.  I  have  always  voted  to  cut  off 
Federal  subsidies  of  millions  to  corporate 
farms  or  absentee  farmers.  If  we  want 
reaUy  to  stop  corporate  farming — stop 
the  Federal  subsidies  to  such  farms.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that,  and  I  have  so  voted. 
One  himdred  percent  parity  for  family 
farms — yes.  But  any  Federal  subsidy  of 
any  kind  to  a  corporate  farm— no.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that. 
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HEALTH  CARE  LEGISLATION  ANA- 
LYZED BY  MEDICAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
coming  years  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
domestic  priority  issue  than  that  of  pro- 
viding quality  health  care  and  treatment 
to  every  American  regardless  of  income 
level  or  any  other  differences. 

Therefore  I  have  been  a  bit  discouraged 
when  I  have  looked  into  the  various 
health  care  programs  now  before  the 
Congress.  After  serious  analysis  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
current  bills  under  consideration  would 
adequately  meet  that  goal. 

Instead,  I  agree  with  the  critical  judg- 
ments of  the  various  proposals  which 
were  made  in  November  when  the  Medi- 
cal Conmiittee  for  Human  Rights  pre- 
sented Its  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  on  health 
legislation. 

MCHR  made  a  seven-point  analysis 
centering  on  the  Health  Security  Act. 
and.  at  the  same  time,  outlined  its  own 
basis  for  adequate  national  health  care 
programs.  Because  I  believe  the  MCHR 
testimony  is  extremely  important.  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  into  the  Record, 
and  I  highly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  it  closely. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Position  on  National  Hlalth  Insurance 

(The  following  testimony  was  presented 
to  the  Hoi'.se  \V?.ys  and  J!ea:is  Co.-r.i^il'fe 
November  5.  1971. "by  the  Medical  VommlVtVe 
for  Human  Rights  (MCHR).  a  national  orga- 
nization comprised  of  over  10.000  members 
enrolled  in  60  chapters  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  MCHR  opposes  all  current  bills 
concerning  National  Health  Insurance.  The 
Heath  Security  Act.  the  most  comprehensive, 
is  still  considered  inadequate  ) 

introduction 

Despite  the  ma.sslve  infusion  of  govern- 
ment moaics.  institutional  health  care  pro- 
viders face  a  virtual  collapse  of  the  old  meth- 
ods of  financing.  Private  hospitals  are  threat- 
ened by  skyrocketing  costs  This  In  turn  en- 
dangers the  drug  and  hospital  supply  com- 
panies who  depend  on  hospitals  as  retail  out- 
lets Blue  Cross  rates  leap  higher  and  higher, 
and  subscribers  protest.  Trade  unions  must 
allocate  an  increasing  portion  of  wage  hikes 
merely  to  maintain  their  present  level  of 
medical  benefits.  The  swollen  costs  of  em- 
ployee health  benefits  shrink  corporate  prof- 
its. State  and  local  governments  cannot  afford 
the  rising  costs  of  their  medical  programs. 
Plnallv.  not  only  poor  but  mlddlft-cla.'vs  con- 
sumers find  medical  costs  ibeyond  their 
means. 

The  solution  embraced  by  the  providers 
and  financiers  of  medical  care  is  some  form 
of  national  health  Insurance.  The  new  In- 
gredient In  the  old  struggle  for  national 
health  Insurance  Is  the  powerful  array  of 
forces  now  favoring  Its  enactment — private 
hospitals,  parts  of  the  medical-Industrial 
complex,  Blue  Cross,  management,  and  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  government. 

While  there  are  significant  differences 
among  the  various  health  Insurance  pro- 
posals, all  are  essentially  schemes  for  financ- 
ing medical  care.  While  some  of  the  proposals 
encourage  group  practice,  none  seriously  con- 
fronts   the    fundamental    Issues    about    the 
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American  health  system— profiteering,  public 
accounlabillty  and  consumer  control.  acc«». 
slblllty,  and  racial  and  sex  discrimination 
All  the  national  health  Insurance  proposals 
no  matter  how  liberal  would  give  public 
funds  to  the  profit-making  private  sector  to 
do  with  as  it  wishes. 

Tlie  national  health  care  plan  proposed 
by  the  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
begins  where  the  most  progres^ve  of  the 
current  health  Insurance  proposals.  Senator 
Kennedys  Health  Security  Act,  leaves  off  and 
addresses  the  fundamental  inequities  in  the 
American  health  care  delivery  system. 
I.  health  care  is  a  right,  not  a  privilegk 
All  people  residing  in  the  United  States 
whether  citizens  or  not,  are  equally  entitled 
to  comprehensive  and  preventive  health  serv- 
Ices,  easily  accessible  In  their  own  communi- 
ties and  without  charge.  Rich  and  poor 
should  be  serviced  In  the  same  facilities  with- 
out separate  •'staff"  and  "private"  services 
separate  clinic  hours,  or  separate  waltlna 
rooms.  * 

We  oppose  deductibles,  co-Insurance,  limi- 
tation on  services,  means  tests  and  ellglbUlty 
requirements.  These  mechanisms  are  Incom- 
prehenslble    to    most    patients,    discourage 
needed  health  and  preventive  care  and  In- 
crease administrative  costs  and  paper  work. 
The  health  care  non-system  which  we  now 
hr.vc,   should  ba   converted   Into   an  orderly 
arrangement  of  community  health   centers    ■ 
general  hospitals  and  specialty  medical  cen- 
ters. The  community  health  center  will  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  treatment,  preventive, 
educational   and  rehabilitative  services.  In- 
cluding the  several  major  medical  specialties 
mental  health,  dental  care,  optometrlc  care. 
X-ray.    laboratory,    and    pharmacy    services. 
Transportation,    child   care    and    home   care 
services  will  be  essential  components  of  the 
community  health  center.  Care  will  be  pro- 
vided  by   interdisciplinary   teams   of   health 
care    providers.    A   major   enyjhasla    wUl   be 
placed  on  door-to-door  preventive  health  care 
screening  and  education.  Early  case  finding 
will  reduce  costs  to  the  patient  and  society. 
Each    community    health    center    will    be 
linked  to  a  general  hospital  for  hospitaliza- 
tion,   specialty    consultation,    or   specialized 
diagnostic  or  treatment  procedures.  General 
hospitals.  In  turn,  will  be  linked  to  regional 
specialty   hospitals  for  particularly   difficult 
problems.  This  organizational  plan  combines 
the  need  for  high  quaUty,  unfragmented  per- 
sonal care  in  the  patient's  neighborhood,  and 
the  need  for  specialized  and  technical  medical 
knowledge  and  equipment. 

MCHR  believes  that  poverty,  malnutrition, 
racism,  occupational  hazards,  war  and  pollu- 
tion are  major  underlying  causes  of  dlaease. 
Here  we  speak  only  of  the  structure  of  the 
health  «are  delivery  system,  but  the  true 
prevention  of  disease  requires  solutlona  to 
these  social  and  environmental  problems. 
2.  health  care  should  be  financed  bt  a  p«o- 

GRESSIVE   national  TAX   ON   TOTAL   WEALTH 

Health  care  should  be  financed  by  a  pro- 
gressive national  tax  on  total  wealth.  Current 
national  health  Insurance  proposals  would 
l)e  financed  by  employer-employee  payroll 
deductions,  which  fall  heavily  on  working 
people,  or  Income  taxes.  Because  of  loopholes 
and  tax  gimmicks,  the  very  rich  do  not  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  of  Income  taxes, 
MCHR  proposes  that  the  health  plan  be 
financed  by  revenue  collected  by  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  that  thoee  most 
able  to  pay  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
those  less  able.  All  forms  of  Income  and 
wealth  Including  salaries,  savings,  stocks  and 
bonds.  Inheritance  and  real  estate,  will  be 
taxed:  no  tax  advantage  will  be  gained  by 
placing  one's  wealth  in  particular  loophole 
categories.  In  this  way,  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  wiy  become  available  as  public  funds. 
We  propose  that  these  tax  monies  be  dis- 
tributed directly  to  regional  and  local  boards 
on  an  adjusted  per  capita  basis  rather  than 
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through  a  multiplicity  of  channels,  each  of 
which  must  divert  funds  into  salaries  for  the 
persons  doing  the  necessary  processing.  Com- 
munity control  U  a  farce  If  their  boards  can- 
not do  the  priority-setting  for  financial  dis- 
tribution. 

3.    no    PROFITS    IN    HEALTH    CARE 

The  profl'  motive  seriously  distorts  medical 
practice:  unnecessary  operations  are  per- 
formed: useless  or  even  dangerous  drugs  are 
pandered  on  the  public:  patients  are  hospi- 
talized who  could  be  cared  for  at  home:  un- 
necessary tests  are  performed:  and  money  Is 
spent  on  expensive,  sophisticated  technology 
to  the  neglect  of  primary  patient  care.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  health  care  are  diverted  by 
drug  and  medical  supply  companies,  health 
Insurance  companies  and  nursing  homes  into 
profits,  advertising  and  administration.  All 
the  current  bills  would  to  some  extent  per- 
petuate or  even  strengthen  these  priority 
distortions. 

MCHR  believes  there  shonld  be  an  end  to 
profit-making  in  health  care.  Nobody  should 
gain  monetarily  from  another's  sickness. 
Health  care  should  be  a  human  service,  not  a 
business. 

The  operation  of  profit-making  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  drug  companies  and  medical 
supply  companies  will  be  turned  over  to  non- 
profit public  control.  Insurance  companies 
will  no  longer  have  a  role  In  the  health  care 
delivery  system.  Physicians  will  no  longer  be 
paid  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis  because  it  en- 
coiyuges  the  profit  motive  to  enter  Into 
medical  decisions.  Health  personnel  will  all 
be  paid  on  a  modest  salary  scale  as  set  by  the 
local  boards.  There  will  be  better  pay  for 
th(ise  now  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  and 
a  comfortable  but  not  exorbitant  wage  to 
doctors.  Hospital  spending  for  unnecessary 
operating  costs,  excessive  salaries  for  physi- 
cians and  administrators,  public  relations, 
and  expansions  in  the  Interest  of  gaining 
prestige,  should  be  curbed.  The  increased 
consumer  demands  that  a  financing  mecha- 
nism win  generate  would  make  such  cost 
controls  Imperative.  Government  regulatory 
agencies,  because  they  are  more  responsive  to 
corporate  than  to  consumer  Input,  have  been 
grossly  Inadequate. 

4.    COMMUNIry    CONTROL 

Health  care  Institutions  now  are  controlled 
by  the  same  people  and  Interests  who  profit 
from  health  care  delivery.  None  of  ,the  cur- 
rent national  health  Insurance  ^oposals 
challenges  this  concentration  of  power.  The 
Kennedy  bill  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  ma- 
jor proposals  which  even  mentions  consumer 
participation.  MCHR  believes  the  control  of 
health  facilities  should  reside  with  their  con- 
sumers and  health  workers. 

Every  Institution  providing  health  care 
will  have  a  democratically  selected  policy- 
making body  composed  of  users  or  potential 
users  of  the  Institution,  and  Its  workers. 
Communities  containing  significant  radial  or 
cultural  minorities  would  Insure  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  groups  In  the  policy-mak- 
ing body.  Groups  might  wish  to  set  up  facil- 
ities organized  along  other-than-geograph- 
Ical  lines.  Health  care  services  In  factories 
and  other  places  of  employment  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  employees  rather  than  the 
ow-ners.  Community-worker  bodies  will  also 
be  Involved  in  the  areas  of  environmental 
and  Industrial  health;  these  areas  cannot  be 
divorced  from  personal  medical  care  delivery. 

MCHR  believes  strongly  that  the  needs  of 
the  patient  will  be  satisfactorily  met  and  his 
dignity  maintained,  only  If  he  plays  a  de- 
cisive role  in  the  shaping  of  the  policies  of 
the  Institutions  which  he  uses.  To  this  end. 
we  would  reverse  the  Kennedy  hierarchy  of 
control  from  the  top.  Local  boards  would 
elect  from  among  themselves  represenUtives 
to  regional  health  boards,  and  these  regional 
boards  in  turn  would  elect  delegates  to  a 
national  board.  The  boards  would  select  their 
own  expert  medical  advlsora. 
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Community  control  does  not  preclude  an 
Individual's  selecting  the  faculty  or  doctor 
of  his  choice.  It  Is  hoped,  however,  that 
community  control  will  foster  Institutional 
Improvement  and  responsiveness  so  that  the 
Individual  will  select  his  local  facility. 

5.    MOBILIZING   HEALTH   MANPOWER 

Minorities,  women  and  the  poor  should  be 
Justly  represented  In  all  levels  of  health  Jobs. 
At  this  time,  doctors,  who  are  at  one  end  of 
the  polarity  in  terms  of  status  and  earnings, 
are  almost  exclusively  white,  affluent  males, 
while  nurses'  aides  and  maintenance  staff 
are  mostly  poor,  black  women.  There  Is 
almost  no  Job  mobility  for  health  workers 
because  of  legal  constraints,  educational 
rigidities  and  guild  restrictions  of  profes- 
sional associations.  All  current  national 
health  Insurance  proposals  would  perpetuate 
the  present  hierarchical  and  raiclst  structure 
among  health  workers. 

MCHR  proposes  that  under-represented 
groups  be  preferentially  admitted  Into  health 
science  schools  and  the  curricula  adjusted  to 
meet  the  Individual  needs  of  all  students. 
Training  of  all  health  workers  wUl  be  done 
at  public  expense  to  eliminate  economic  bar- 
riers to  training.  Integrated  health  worker 
schools  at  the  regional  level  wUl  replace  the 
present  fragmented  collection  of  medical, 
dental,  nursing,  laboratory  technician  and 
dietitian  sch(X)ls.  The  curriculum  will  be 
tailored  to  the  student's  past  experience,  in- 
cluding his  work  and  life  experience,  and  not 
merely  to  his  or  her  acEulemlc  credentials. 
Vertical  mobility  amongst  health  Jobs  will 
be  encouraged,  e.g.  a  nurse  could  train  to 
become  a  doctor  without  necessarily  return- 
ing to  college  to  earn  a  degree.  The  large 
need  for  doctors  and  nurses  will  In  psu-t  be 
filled  by  further  training  paraprofesslonals 
and  former  corpsmen.  Continuing  education 
for  allied  health  workers  is  as  necessary  as 
for  physicians.  Current  practices  in  man- 
power utilization  are  deplorable. 

6.   ALLOCATION   OP  RESOURCES 

Personnel  and  facilities  will  be  allocated 
so  that  no  rural  area  or  ghetto  Is  left  with- 
out a  clinic.  The  distribution  of  national 
health  'care  funds  to  regional  and  local 
boards  will  assure  each  community  the 
health  personnel  It  needs.  Recent  health 
science  school  graduates  wUl  be  encouraged 
to  work  several  years  in  communities  now 
unable  to  attract  enough  doctors.  Health 
students  will  be  actively  recruited  from  these 
areas,  be  educated  In  their  own  region,  and 
encouraged  to  stay  there  to  practice.  Public 
Health  Service  physicians  can  be  assigned  to 
spend  at  least  two  years  in  such  areas  of 
need.  The  physician/population  ratio  wUl  be 
monitored  nationwide  so  that  personnel  can 
be  sought  first  for  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 
There  wUl  be  limits  placed  on  the  excessive 
numbers  of  specialists  trained  untU  there 
are  enough  general  physicians  for  everyone 
to  have  a  personal  or  family  doctor. 

Clinics,  hospitals,  and  health  schools  wUl 
be  built  In  those  areas  which  do  not  have 
them.  This  wlU  be  given  priority  In  the  Ini- 
tial distribution  of  national  tax  monies. 

7.   PUBLIC  ACCOUNTABILITT 

There  will  be  a  much  greater  degree  of 
public  accountabUlty  within  the  health  care 
system.  Quality  control  wUl  Include  contin- 
uing worker  education  and  peer  review,  but 
also  consumer  review  of  patients'  records, 
periodic  external  audit  by  the  regional 
boards,  and  periodic  re-llcensure  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  licensed  personnel. 

A  complaint  desk  wtu  be  a  part  of  every 
clinic,  health  faculty,  emergency  room,  and 
hospital.  It  will  be  staffed  by  persons  not 
paid  by  the  institution,  who  will  have  quick 
recourse  to  legal  channels  for  redress  of 
grievance. 

The  administrators  of  health  faculties  wUl 
be  accountable  to  the  community  board. 
Ptirely    technical    decisions   concerning   pa- 
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tlent  care  will  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
members  of  the  health  team. 

CONCLUSION 

MCHR  presents  its  plan  for  consideration 
by  the  American  consumer  and  other  health 
workers.  It  Is  an  Invitation  to  dialogue  rather 
than  a  legislative  proposal.  It  is  a  draft  to 
be  revised  and  added  to.  rather  than  a  fin- 
ished product.  The  vision  embodied  in  the 
plan  cannot  be  legislated.  It  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  growing  awareness  and  con- 
certed action  of  the  people  most  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  Inadequacies  and  inequities  of 
the  present  health  care  system. 


LAWS  ON  ILLEGAL  ALIENS  NOT 
ADEQUATELY  ENFORCED 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inadequate  law  enforcement  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  the  illegal  alien 
problem  continues  to  grow. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  does  not  have  the  manpower  in 
the  field  to  do  the  job  satisfactorily,  and 
when  it  does,  the  courts  are  likely  to  ad- 
minister only  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

At  present,  the  employer  is  not  liable 
to  prosecution,  and  the  alien  who  has 
been  apprehended  usually  is  just  put 
aboard  a  bus  and  sent  back  to  Mexico. 

In  thousands  upon  thouscuids  of  cases, 
these  people  turn  right  around  and  come 
back. 

Now,  there  are  laws,  but  they  simply 
are  not  being  enforced  adequately. 

For  example,  under  section  275  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act  any 
alien  convicted  of  entering  the  country 
illegally  can  be  jailed  for  up  to  6  months 
and  fined  up  to  $500  on  the  first  offense 
and  on  subsequent  convictions  he  could 
get  2  years  and  a  $1,000  fine.  A  convicted 
smuggler  is  liable  to  up  to  5  years  or  a 
$2,000  fine  or  both  for  each  alien. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  heavy  dockets, 
the  courts  have  been  leaning  over  back- 
ward on  this  issue. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  employer  is  not 
penalized,  although  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  he  never  knows  he  is  employ- 
ing illegal  aliens  until  Immigration  con- 
ducts a  raid.  Certainly,  if  he  is  holding 
back  part  of  a  man's  wages  he  must  know 
the  man  is  an  alien  working  illegally. 

The  thing  to  do,  then  is  to  enforce 
the  law  to  the  limit  where  smugglers 
and  illegal  entrants  are  concerned,  and 
to  draft  new  legislation  imposing  severe 
penalties  on  employers  who  knowingly 
hire  ahens  ineligible  for  employment. 

Of  course,  that  is  going  to  be  the 
sticker — "knowingly"  hiring  the  alien 
who  does  not  have  a  bona  fide  "green 
card"  entitling  him  to  work. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  country  that 
has  progressed  as  far  technologically  as 
we  have  should  be  able  to  come  up  with 
an  identification  system  that  would  be 
awfully  hard  to  beat. 

And  in  the  meantime,  if  we  hit  these 
people  hard  in  the  courts — whether  they 
are  big  farm  operators  or  illegal  aliens — 
then  perhaps  we  can  make  them  hurt 
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enough  to  learn  that  this  racket  is  un- 
profitable. 

Only  when  we  take  the  profit  out  of 
it — and  make  it  too  risky  from  a  legal 
standpoint — will  we  be  sure  we  are  reach- 
ing a  solution. 


CORPORATE  FARMING  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
probably  no  Member  of  this  body  more 
dedicated  to  the  concerns  of  both  rural 
and  urban  America  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California,  Alan  Cranston. 

My  association  with  Senator  Cranston 
has  been  a  close  one,  going  back  many 
years.  Recently  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Sunday  Star  reprinted  portions  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Senator  Cranston. 
The  article  is  a  succinct  and  compelling 
statement  of  what  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  both  rural  and 
urban  America — the  growth  of  corpora- 
tion agricuJture. 

Corporation  agriculture  is  strangling 
mral  America,  and  as  rui-al  America  dies 
it  sends  forth  its  people  to  urban  Amer- 
ica where  already  overburdened  cities  are 
taxed  even  more.  Senator  Cranston 
points  out  th*  problem  well: 

Unless  we  stem  the  farm  to  city  migration: 
unless  we  reverse  the  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  our  papulation:  unless  we  revitalize 
rural  communities  and  halt  the  corporate 
Invasion  of  agriculture,  our  efforts  to  solve 
crime,  curb  pollution  and  restore  beauty  and 
order  to  our  cities  will  be  largely  Ui  vain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  entitled 
"Amber  Waves  of  Grain  and  Fruited 
Plain,  Inc."  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(FfiHu  the  Sunday  Star.  Dec.   12.   1971 1 

Amber  Waves  or  Grain  and  PRrrrED  Plain, 

Inc. 

(By  Senator  Aun  Cranston) 

The  fact  that  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Earl 
L.  Butz  was,  as  expected,  narrowly  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  44  senators  of 
both  parties  voted  against  him.  That  kind 
of  opposition  is  highly  unusual  for  a  cabinet 
nomination. 

The  significance  of  this  strong  bipartisan 
opposition,  In  my  opinion,  extends  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  and  the  philosophy  of  it^  chief  admin- 
istrator. What  It  says  to  me— and  what  I 
hope  It  says  to  Secretary  Butz — is  that  there 
IS  a  deep,  growing  concern  In  Congress  and 
the  nation  over  the  social  and  economic 
Implications  of  the  corporate  invasion  of 
agriculture. 

The  single  most  pervasive  phenomenon  in 
rural  America  today  is  the  corporate  Invasion 
of  the  production  phases  of  agriculture. 
Giant  corporations  like  Tenneco.  which  is 
engaged  in  such  diverse  industries  as  ship- 
building, oU  and  gas  production,  farm 
machinery,  and  chemicals,  are  buying  up 
acres  of  farmland  and  producing  a  tremen- 
dous volume  and  variety  of  farm  products. 
Tenneco  produces  an  enormous  diversity  of 
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crops  In  Kem  County,  Calif.,  including  corn 
potatoes,  barley,  sugar  beets,  cotton,  al- 
monds, grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches, 
pears,  and  plums,  and  company  officials 
frankly  admit  that  their  aim  "Is  to  accom- 
plish Integration  from  the  seeding  to  the 
supermarket." 

If  Tenneco  and  similar  corporations 
achieve  their  aim  of  total  Integration  of  the 
food  production  process,  there  will  be  no 
small  family  farms  left  In  America.  At  best, 
small  farmers  will  become  little  more  than 
serfs  in  a  modern  feudal  system  that  de- 
mands the  production  of  cheap  raw  com- 
modities for  the  benefit  of  giant  conglom- 
erates. 

AN    ANACHRONISM 

Small  farming,  as  both  an  economic  unit 
and  a  way  of  life.  Is  fast  becoming  an  anach- 
ronism. The  small  independent  farmer  Is 
falling  victim  to  the  technological,  economic, 
and  social  revolution  that  has  struck  at  the 
heart  of  rural  America. 

Small  towns  and  communities  that  once 
teemed  with  life  and  vigor  in  the  rural  areas 
of  every  state  now  stand  silent  and  deserted. 
ghostly  reminders  of  a  better  time  in  rural 
America. 

These  towns,  and  the  people  who  once 
inhabited  them,  have  been  forced  out  by 
the  corporate  invasion.  In  their  place  are 
absentee  owned  farms — fields  of  corn  and 
wheat  and  lettuce  and  tomatoes  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  broken  only 
by  the  giant  combines  that  makes  their  lonely 
way  across  these  vast  acres. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  farmers, 
small  businessmen  and  farm  laborers  con- 
tinue their  25-year  exodus  from  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  rate  of  departure  Is  now  slightly 
reduced,  but  only  because  there  are  not 
many  people  left  in  rural  America.  Today. 
less  than  10  million  individuals  are  engaged 
in  farming. 

As  the  small  farm  dies,  rural  America  dies 
too.  The  young  cannot  support  themselves  on 
the  farm,  so  they  leave  as  soon  as  they  are 
able.  Only  those  too  young  or  too  old  to  leave 
remain,  the  very  people  most  In  need  of  the 
community  services  which  the  dwindling 
rural  tax  base  can  no  longer  support. 
Churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  community 
centers  are  boarding  up  their  doors.  Rural 
America  Is  gasping  for  breath. 

I  raise  this  specter  to  suggest  that  time 
is  running  out.  We  must  make  our  choice  for 
rural  America.  We  must  decide  whether  to 
stand  idly  by  while  economic  forces  destroy 
the  small  farmer,  or  to  stop  this  unseen 
hand  by  developing  and  implementing  posi- 
tive agricultural  policies  to  assist  the  small 
family  fanner,  the  farmworker  and  the  small 
businessman  of  rtiral  America. 

If  left  unabated,  economic  forces  will 
radically  alter  the  structure  of  American 
agriculture.  If  we  do  nothing— and  thus 
strengthen  the  myth  that  these  forces  are  in- 
evitable— we  win  have  chosen  an  agriculture 
that  is  devoid  of  people  and  rtiral  communi- 
ties, an  agriculture  that  resembles  a  giant, 
well-oiled  food-producing  packaging  and 
processing  assembly  line.  We  would  get  our 
food,  but  at  what  human  cost? 

TWO    TOWNS 

The  social  effects  of  corporate  agriculture 
were  eloquently  sUted  In  the  well-known 
Dlnuba-Arvln  study  done  In  1947.  This  study 
focused  on  two  California  farming  commu- 
nities of  equal  size,  both  located  in  the  great 
central  valley.  The  point  of  comparison  was 
the  difference  in  the  scale  of  farming — Dl- 
nuba  is  a  community  of  family  farmers  and 
is  surrounded  by  small  acreages.  Arvln  is 
the  center  of  large-scale  agriculture,  with  a 
high   percentage  of  absentee  ownership. 

The  findings  of  this  study  were  striking. 
The  people  living  in  the  small  farm  commu- 
nity had  a  higher  sUndard  of  living,  better 
schools,  churches,  and  civic  associations, 
more  small  businesses  and  a  higher  volume 
of    retail    trade     Newspapers,    park.-;,    public 
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recreation  centers.  Boy  Scout  troops,  and 
public  services  also  were  more  plentiful  in 
Dinuba"&nd  were  of  better  quality.  The  study 
came  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
small  farm  Dears  an  Important  relationship 
to  the  character  of  American  rural  life. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  We  can  ignore  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  implications  of  corporate 
agriculture  only  by  risking  "the  good  life" 
for  millions  of  rural  Americans. 

Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D-Okla.)  put  It  well  In 
stating  that  we  are  at  a  "crossroads  '  in  rural 
America.  Are  we  going  to  endorse  an  agri- 
culture which  is  little  more  than  a  giant 
food  factory  and  which  contributes  to  the 
demises  of  rural  communities?  Or  are  we  go- 
ing to  develop  and  implement  an  agricul- 
tural policy  which  allows  people  to  live  and 
work  in  dignity? 

I  suggest  that  far  more  Is  at  sUke  than 
efficient  food  production.  At  sUke  is  the 
livelihood  and  welfare  of  small  farmers, 
.small  buslnesraen  and  farmworkers  who 
cannot  compete  with  the  agribusiness  re- 
sources. 

It  may  be  that  farmer  bargaining  is  the 
only  tool  by  which  small  farmers  can  get 
their  fair  share  of  the  final  food  price  In  the 
emerging  food  system.  That  is  now  being 
debated  in  the  agriculture  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  is  essential 
that  we  provide  the  small  farmer  with  the 
tools  he  needs  to  survive. 

FARMS    AND    CITIES 

It  is  high  time  we  remembered  these  mil- 
lions of  rural  Americans  who  operate  efficient, 
family  sized  farms,  who  participate  In  the  so- 
cial life  of  their  communities,  and  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  well-being  of 
America. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  Interrelationship  be- 
tween the  farm  problem  and  the  problems  of 
our  cities.  The  population  of  rural  America 
IS  declining  because  corporations  are  snuffing 
out  the  economic  base  of  our  small  towns. 
People  move  by  necessity  Into  the  cities  and 
the  slums  of  America,  placing  a  still  heavier 
burden  on  urban  areas  at  the  very  time  we 
are  attempting  to  achieve  a  better  rural- 
urban  balance.  Three-quarters  of  our  popula- 
tion is  now  concentrated  on  2  percent  of  our 
land.  This  has  a  direct  Impact  on  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  cities  and  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

Our  cities  are  decaying.  Our  air  and  water 
are  hazardous  to  health  and  life.  Our  lands 
are  polluted  with  chemicals  and  depleted  of 
vital  minerals.  Our  food  is  abundant  but  curi- 
ously tasteless — as  though  the  commodity  Is 
reflecting  the  loss  of  vitality  experienced  on 
the  farm.  Crime  and  congestion  and  pollu- 
tion and  frustration — these  are  the  constants 
of  city  life  today. 

We  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
decisions  we  make  today  about  the  future  of 
rural  America — and  the  tools  we  enact  to  re- 
vitalize it— will  relate  directly  on  the  fate  of 
our  cities.  We  cannot  separate  the  two. 

Unless  we  stem  the  farm  to  city  migration: 
unless  we  reverse  the  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  our  population:  unless  we  revitalize 
rural  communities  and  halt  the  corporate  In- 
vasion of  agriculture,  our  eflTorts  to  solve 
crime,  curb  pollution  and  restore  beauty  and 
order  to  our  cities  will  be  largely  in  vain. 
•  •  •  •  • 

This  is  a  partial  text  of  a  Senate  speech. 
t 


TURNING  SNOW  INTO  GOLD 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  1950's  I  saw  the  need  for  adequate 
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ski  facilities  in  the  north  coimtry.  I 
started  with  Haj^ward.  In- the  later  1950'8 
there  was  a  year  of  no  snow. 

I  got  President  Eisenhower  to  declare 
Sawyer  Coimty  a  disaster  area  because 
of  a  lack  of  snow.  Eastern  press  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  declaring  an  area  a  disaster 
area  because  of  a  lack  of  snow.  But  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  declaration  bore  defi- 
nite results. 

Eisenhower's  declaration  gave  Sawyer 
County  top  priority  on  Federal  loans  at 
3 -percent  interest.  Telemark  applied  for 
such  loans  and  received  them  for  snow 
making  machinery.  Today  Telemark  is 
the  elite  of  ski  hills. 

Later  Hardscrabhle  near  Rice  Lake 
asked  for  my  help  and  they,  too,  got  Fed- 
eral loans  for  a  ski  hill.  Then  White  Cap 
Mountain  asked  for  my  help  with  similar 
results.  Then  Trollhagen  asked  for  my 
help  with  similar  results. 

In  siunmary,  northern  Wisconsin  now 
has  four  first-class  ski  hills  which  result 
in  millions  of  dollars  to  the  economy  of 
the  North  each  winter.  One  can!  say  that 
northern  Wisconsin  pointed  thif  way  to 
the  surge  of  the  skiing  Industry  which 
now  brings  more  tourists  and  dollars  to 
the  North  than  any  usual  summer  tourist 
business.  This  is  another  example  of 
O'KONSKI  s  work  and  results  to  advance 
the  North  coimtry.  The  money  involved 
in  these  four  skiing  hills  amounts  to  al- 
most $1  million  of  Federal  loans. 


THE  HEALTH  HAZARDS  OP  H.R.  1: 
ANALYSIS  BY  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  CHAPTER  OF  MEDICAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'     Friday.  December  17,  1971        " 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wel- 
fare reform  issue  is  far  from  dead. 

The  President  may  have  put  welfare 
reform  on  the  back-burner  as  far  as  his 
priorities  are  made,  but  for  millions  of 
American  families  struggling  even  to 
meet  living  standards  Judged  as  sub- 
sistence, there  are  very  few  tomorrows 
to  look  forward  to. 

Recently,  the  Peoples  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice,  PCPJ — and  the  Na- 
Uonal  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
NWRO — conducted  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's family  assistance  plans 
here  in  Washington.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses testifying  at  these  informative 
sessions  were  representatives  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Chapter  of  the  Medical 
Committee.for  Human  Rights.  The  Med- 
ical Committee  for  Human  Rights  testi- 
mony concerned  health  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  H.R.  1,  and  because  I  think 
this  is  important  testimony— since  the 
specific  data  quoted  are  with  respect  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  with  sim- 
ple changes  of  a  few  figures  and  dates,  it 
could  equally  apply  to  any  area  of  the 
country— I  am  now  inserting  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  testimony  f  oUows : 
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Hkalth  Hazards  or  H.R.  I 
Testimony  presented  at  the  Dec.  7,  1971 
hearings  on  Nixon's  PamUy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram of  H.R.  1,  organized  by  the  Peoples 
Ooelltlon  for  Peace  and  Justice  and  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization  at  the 
District  Building,  by  the  Medical  Committee 
for  Human  Rights:  D.C.  Chapter. 

MCHR  Is  opi>osed  to  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Program  of  H.R.  1.  It  undermines  many 
of  the  recent  efforts  to  Improve  Day  Care 
Centers,  nutrition  of  the  nation's  poor, 
maternal  and  child  health,  and  the  whole 
health  delivery  and  financing  system  of  this 
country.  MCHR  supports  an  annual  guar- 
suQteed  wage.  It  supports  the  federal  govern- 
ment's setting  up  high  quality  Day  Care 
Centers  and  Job  Training  Programs  and  Job 
Opportunities,  but  allowing  persons  the 
freedom  of  choice  to  utilize  these  services, 
and  making  their  availability  the  chief  In- 
centive  to   work. 

SirMMART 

a.  Medicaid  benefits  would  be  cut  by  one- 
third.  This  would  act  as  a  dis-lncentlve  to 
families  to  seek  preventive  prenatal  and 
well -baby  care. 

b.  Mothers  who  work  would  seek  their 
health  care  at  night  when  few  clinics  are 
open,  emergency  rooms  already  over- 
crowded, and  preventive  and  educational 
comprehensive  services  are  not  available. 
Streets  are  dangerous  and  children  Irritable 
at  night. 

c.  Because  erf  fear  of  losing  her  Job  be- 
cause of  frequent  absences  for  "Illness  in  the 
family",  the  mother  would  neglect  clinic 
visits,  leave  sick  children  with  Incompetent 
sitters,  be  unable  to  stay  with  a  hospitalized 
child.  Constant  frustration  would  result 
from  her  desire  to  meet  her  children's  needs 
but  the  Inability  to  take  advantage  of  avail- 
able services. 

d.  There  Is  no  provision  for  the  unborn 
child  or  a  child  after  the  eighth  in  the  fam- 
ily. Pood  stamps  would  not  be  given  to  most 
pregnant  mothers  or  children  over  the  age 
of  3. 

e.  Exemption  Is  given  to  mothers  who  must 
care  for  a  sick  or  disabled  family  member, 
but  not  for  the  pregnant  mother  or  the 
mother  of  multiple  children.  "Disabled" 
would  likely  be  narrowly  defined,  and  finding 
a  doctor  to  do  the  exemption  physical  or 
mental  evaluation  would  be  dlfBcult. 

f.  PAP  Day  Care  Centers  would  be  allowed 
to  be  of  poor  quality,  without  comprehen- 
sive services  such  as  a  preventive  health  pro- 
gram, and  likely  without  adequate  subsidy 
for  food.  Needed  licensure  requirements 
would  be  lowered  to  allow  crowding  (less 
space/child)  and  herding  (fewer  adults/ 
child).  Old  housing  with  all  Its  hazards 
would  likely  be  used  to  house  these  centers. 
Elpldemlcs  and  accidents  would  be  rampant, 
and  medical  personnel  unavailable. 

g.  Empty  homes  would  Invite  the  older 
children  to  sexual  activities  and  drug  abuse 
and  housebreaking. 

h.  Children  dearly  loved  would  be  re- 
moved from  home  and  placed  In  Institutions 
that  pose  even  worse  health  hazards. 

MCHR  has  concerns  about  the  FAP  pro- 
gram from  several  directions: 

(1)  We  see  it  endangering  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children  because  of  reduction 
In  benefits. 

(2)  We  have  gross  concerns  about  health 
In  the  Day  Care  Centers  planned  under  PAP. 

(3)  We  see  It  endangering  the  rights  of 
women  and  of  the  poor  In  our  society. 

Plrst,  about  the  health  hazards  created  by 
the  cut  In  benefits,  and  the  requirement  to 
work : 

a.  Medicaid  benefits  would  be  dfl't  by  Vi 
for  families  under  the  Department  of  Labor 
(DDL)  Opportunities  for  Families  program. 
Kvery  since  Medicaid  was  passed,  the  state 
and  national  governments  have  been  trying 
to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  number  of  people 
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who  could  use  it,  or  the  number  of  services 
It  could  cover.  The  current  effort  Is  HJl.  1. 

At  often  less  than  minimum  wage,  with  a 
large  percent  going  into  Day  Care,  how 
would  a  mother  be  able  to  pay  Vi  of  the 
health  care  costs  that  she  formerly  had  cov- 
ered? The  first  service  she  would  opt  to 
omit  In  order  to  balance  her  budget  would 
l>e  well-baby  preventive  care. 

Already  50':"c  of  low  Income  children  are 
Incompletely  Immunized,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence almost  every  epidemic  of  diphtheria 
and  whooping  cough  is  In  a  ghetto.  Already 
the  Incidence  of  crippling  diseases  such  as 
polio,  dislocated  hip  and  cerebral  palsy  are 
more  frequent  In  the  ghetto.  This  Is  clearly 
because  the  poor  did  not  have  available,  or 
could  not  afford,  maternity  and  Infant  pre- 
ventive care. 

Reduction  In  Medicaid  l>eneflta  would 
make  this  situation  worse. 

b.  A  mother  who  works  five  days  a  week, 
and  fears  the  loss  of  her  Job  If  she  takes  too 
much  time  off  for  clinic  visits,  has  to  seek 
her  family's  health  care  at  night.  This  poses 
a  number  of  problems: 

The  streets  in  the  neighborhoods  she  Is 
likely  to  live  In  may  be  too  dangerous  for 
women  and  children  at  night.  They  may 
rather  stay  home  than  endanger  their  very 
lives  to  get  health  care. 

Very  few  clinics  are  open  at  night,  and 
If  they  are,  likely  do  not  provide  the  same 
comprehensive  services  as  the  daytime 
clinics  do.  Maternity  care,  well-baby  care, 
and  mental  health  services  would  be  hard  to 
find  at  night. 

Many  would  have  no  recourse  than  to  go 
to  an  emergency  room.  Already  emergency 
rooms  are  overcrowded.  Over  S0%  of  cases 
In  DC.  emergency  rooms  now  are  non- 
emergencies, which  hamper  the  care  of  the 
true  emergencies.  This  condition  would  be 
worse  under  FAP. 

Besides,  only  7  of  20  major  emergency 
rooms  m  the  greater  Washington  area  has 
a  pediatrician  on  call.  Children  therefore  get 
less  than  optimal  care. 

c.  WhUe  requiring  mothers  to  use  "other 
grants  available  to  them",  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  do  so  for  fear  of  losing 
their  Jobs  or  losing  theh-  pay  for  the  time 
taken  off.  Their  choice  would  often  be  be- 
tween Job  hunting  again  whUe  pursing  the 
medical  concerns,  and  maintaining  their  Job 
under  the  fear  of  having  their  children  re- 
moved from  them  because  of  "neglect".  The 
resulting  frustration  would  produce  depres- 
sion and  hopelessness,  with  mental  breaks  in 
some  cases. 

d.  General  welfare  l>eneflts  would  be  cut 
In  ways  detrimental  to  child  health. 

There  Is  no  provision  for  the  unborn  chUd. 

There  Is  no  provision  for  a  child  beyond 
the  eighth  In  the  family.  ChUdren  born  to 
mothers  who  have  had  repeated  former  preg- 
nancies have  a  higher  Incidence  of  retarda- 
tion. They  need  more  care  and  attention,  not 
the  withdrawal  of  help. 

Mothers  under  the  DOL  would  not  get  food 
stamps.  Pood  stamps  would  still  be  given  to 
childless  couples  and  single  persons  and  the 
elderly.  We  woiUd  not  want  to  deprive  them 
of  their  necessary  food,  but  priority  should  be 
given  to  pregnant  mothers  (whether  under 
the  XXDL  or  not),  and  to  chUdren  (whether 
under  three  years  old  or  not)  who  need  more 
food  for  their  growth  and  mental  develop- 
ment. 

When  attempts  are  made  to  balance  the 
government  budget,  the  first  cuts  made  are 
usually  in  welfare,  and  when  welfare  is  cut. 
Medicaid  must  be  cut  also  since  it  cannot 
be  legally  more  than  133  V4  %  of  APDC.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  believe  that  HB  i  won't 
suffer  similar  repeated  cutbacks,  and  It  Is 
intolerable  as  It  Is. 

e.  There  would  be  no  lenience  for  mothers 
who  reaUy  should  be  at  borne  caring  for  their 
children's  or  their  own  bealtli. 
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There  Is  no  lenience  for  the  pregnant 
mother.  She  ahould  not  be  out  scrubbing 
peoples  floors.  If  forced  to  work,  she  would 
postpone  prenatal  care.  Hjrpertension  would 
go  unapprehended,  would  be  worsened  by  the 
lack  of  rest,  and  secondary  111  effects  would 
accrue  to  the  unborn  child 

There  Is  no  lenience  for  the  mother  of 
multiple  children.  With  multiple  children, 
there  is  always  one  of  them  sick.  Mothers 
reluctant  to  miss  work  that  often  would  have 
to  find  last-minute  baby  sitters,  or  keep  an 
older  sibling  home  from  school.  When  this 
Rlbllng  is  a  teenager,  the  coverage  would 
be  adequate;  but  when  it  is  a  9,  8.  even  7 
year  old,  children  that  age  are  not  capable 
of  taking  care  of  a  sick  child,  nor  of  protect- 
ing him  from  accidents  In  the  home.  Or  there 
is  the  choice,  as  cited  by  Jane  Addams  as  a 
reason  she  started  Hull  House,  of  tying  the 
child  to  a  bedpost  while  the  mother  Is  at 
work  because  it  Is  safer  than  letting  them 
burn  themselves  on  the  stove,  swallow  lye. 
or  run  into  the  street.  Do  we  really  want  to 
return  to  such  primitive  necessities? 

f.  The  exemption  listed  in  the  bill  is  for 
mothers  who  must  care  for  an  ill  or  disabled 
family  member. 

This  must  refer  to  chronic  and  long-term 
Illnesses  for  which  exemptions  can  be  given 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  to  cover  absences  from  work  for 
episodic  illness  In  the  family.  If  a  child  had 
to  be  hospitalized,  it  would  provide  the 
mother  no  exemption  to  stay  at  the  hospital 
with  the  child.  Yet  whole  books  have  been 
written,  whole  hospitals  restructured,  to  en- 
courage mothers  to  do  Just  this,  tiecause  it 
Is  necessary  to  reduce  the  mental  trauma  to 
the  child  from  this  harrowing  experience. 

Also,  hoic  narrou-ly  would  "disabled"  be 
defined?  Could  a  mother  whose  child  had  a 
speech  defect  be  exempt  from  work?  In  many 
cases,  security  and  love  from  the  mother  is 
the  chief  treatment,  and  her  loss  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day  would  make  useless 
any  other  therapeutic  efforts.  Would  "dis- 
abled" Include  children  who  are  psychologic- 
ally disturbed,  or  who  simply  are  not  mature 
enough  at  the  age  of  three  to  separate  from 
their  mothers? 

To  pass  Judgment  on  whatever  exemp- 
tlcis  would  be  allowed,  would  require  large 
numbers  of  personnel.  Thousands  of  sup- 
posed welfare  dollars  would  go  to  pay  their 
salaries,  and  never  get  to  the  welfare  recipi- 
ents at  all. 

Getting  a  medical  excuse  for  one's  family 
would  become  an  operation  like  draft  physi- 
cals are  now.  A  few  volunteer  doctors  would 
agree  to  do  exemption  physicals,  others  would 
refuse,  and  families  with  pressing  need  for 
exemptions  would  not  be  able  to  get  them. 
This  would  be  especially  true  in  the  area  of 
psychological  exemptions,  where  services  tire 
woefully  Inadequate  for  crisis  care. 

Next,  health  in  the  FAP  Day  Care  Centers, 
which  u  not  even  considered  in  the  bill.  A 
prime  factor  in  child  care  Is  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  children.  No  matter  what  educa- 
tional quality  it  has.  the  children  must  not 
be  In  increased  danger  of  illness  or  accident 
by  going  there. 

Epidemics  can  be  rampant  In  Day  Care 
Centers.  Some  of  the  colds  aren't  bad.  but 
one  child  might  get  pneumonia.  Some  of  the 
diarrhea  Isn't  bad,  but  one  child  might  need 
hospitalization  for  I.V.  fluids.  There  are  two 
major  factors  in  how  successfully  a  center 
can  control  epidemics: 

First,  In  areas  where  the  mothers  don't 
work,  or  have  optional  hours  at  privileged 
Jobs,  they  are  free  to  keep  their  children  at 
home  a  few  days  when  111.  In  a  poorer  neigh- 
borhood where  the  mothers  all  work,  and 
their  Jobs  do  not  so  easily  Include  the 
privilege  of  taking  off,  a  mother  who  can't 
find  a  last  minute  sitter  will  Jtist  bring  the 
child  to  the  center  and  pretend  later  that  she 
didn't  notice  he  was  sick  that  morning.  Or 
In  her  rush  to  get  several  children  clean,  fsd 
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well,  and  dressed  warmly,  then  trundle  off  to 
their  separate  schools  before  getting  herself 
off  to  work,  she  may  very  honestly  not  notice 
that  he  has  a  fever.  Then  all  the  other 
children    are   exposed. 

Second,  epidemics  are  more  frequent  where 
large  numbers  of  children  are  crowded  to- 
gether into  a  small  space.  We  fear  that  the 
government  would  lower  the  licensure  re- 
quirements of  space  child  because  they  will 
find  it  difficult  in  the  ghetto  to  find  space 
that  fulfills  the  current  requirements.  We 
fear  they  will  also  cut  the  ratio  of  adult 
children  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  un- 
availability of  personnel.  This  would  Increase 
the  risk  of  accidents. 

b.  The  use  of  old  housing  for  the  centers 
ixjses  additional  hazards  such  as  exposed  ra- 
diators, poor  wiring,  bad  plumbing,  and  poor 
heating.  If  40  V  of  the  housing  in  D.C.  has 
lead  paint  on  the  walls,  this  percent  must  be 
even  higher  In  the  ghetto.  Every  Day  Care 
Center,  foster  home,  and  baby-sitting  home 
would  have  to  be  checked  by  the  housing  de- 
partment for  lead  l>efore  its  safety  to  house 
children  could  be  OK'd. 

c.  Nutrition  in  Day  Care  Centers  under  PAP 
concerns  us.  Just  recently  in  DC.  the  funds 
for  meals  at  50  Day  Care  Centers  was  dras- 
tically reduced.  If  adequate  food  cannot  be 
provided  for  existing  centers,  how  can  it  be 
provided  for  a  whole  chain  of  new  centers? 
Pood  stamps  would  be  stopped  for  purchas- 
ing food  at  home,  and  the  center  wouldn't 
have  good  food  either.  Children  would  have 
to  beg  or  go  to  dole-out  programs,  most  of 
which  are  of  political  motivation,  to  get  even 
one  decent  meal  a  day. 

d.  Medications  would  need  to  be  given  In 
the  centers.  Any  drug  given  3  or  4  times  a 
day  would  require  a  dose  between  8:00  and 
5:00.  With  a  reduced  number  of  adults  chil- 
dren, these  medications  would  often  be  for- 
gotten as  the  discipline  problems  of  the 
moment  took  precedence. 

e.  FAP  requires  nothing  In  the  way  of  a 
comprehensive  program  in  Day  Care  Ade- 
quacy of  a  facility  could  not  be  used  as  an 
e.xcuse  not  to  work. 

This  would  perpetuate  a  deprived  environ- 
ment for  many  of  the  children  Included.  It 
would  foster  a  two-class  day  care  system- 
good  comprehensive  centers  (under  the  Mon- 
dale  bill)  for  the  rich,  and  low  standard  cus- 
todial dumping  grounds  for  the  poor. 

Any  Day  Care  Center  that  Is  federally 
funded  should  have  all  the  health  provisions 
of  the  Headstart  programs,  and  medical 
screening  as  proposed  in  recent  HEW  guide- 
lines for  children  on  Medicaid  under  the  age 
of  6.  Knowing  that  Headstart  In  DC.  though 
it  serves  only  3":  of  eligible  3  and  4  years  olds 
still  cannot  find  enough  psychological  serv- 
ices; knowing  that  Public  School  health  in 
D.C.  is  appraised  as  less  than  adequate  by 
school  counsellors  and  principals;  and  know- 
ing that  the  centers  will  be  in  poverty  areas 
where  only  8^:  of  the  doctors  already  serve 
18'^;  of  the  population,  we  have  serious 
doubts  that  a  sudden  proliferation  of  cen- 
ters coiUd  begin  to  find  adequate  medical 
coverage.  If  the  rationale  for  a  decrease  in 
Medicaid  benefits  Is  that  some  of  the  needed 
health  care  would  be  provided  at  tl)e  center, 
that  is  a  gross  error  In  Judgment. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  would  deteriorate 
at  home,  creating  additional  health  hazards 
there. 

1.  Older  children  would  find  empty  houses 
galore,  their  own  or  these  of  friends,  to  go 
to  after  school  to  do  whatever  they  wished. 
V.D.,  teen  pregnancies,  drug  abuse  and 
truancy  would  find  new  breeding  grounds. 
Hoxisebreakings  would  increase,  to  further 
diminish  the  provisions  of  already  Impover- 
ished families. 

2.  The  mother  would  come  home  from  a 
day  of  hard  work  at  a  Job  that  was  not  sat- 
isfying to  her,  but  oppressing,  and  she  woxild 
be  depressed,  on  edge,  and  so  tired  that  she 
could  only  fall  Into  bed  after  preparing  dln- 
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ner.  The  chUdren  would  be  essentially  moth- 
erless. She  would  not  have  the  energy  to 
clean  her  own  house  and  dispose  of  her  own 
garbage  after  spending  the  day  doing  these 
things  for  someone  else.  Hies,  roaches,  and 
rata  would  multiply.  And  we  might  as  well 
forget  %he  great  advantages  anticipated  from 
expanded  home  health  education  programs. 
If  a  Public  Health  Nurse  or  Home  Health 
Aide  ever  visited  the  home,  she  woiUd  have 
to  ask  the  mother  to  stay  home  from  work. 
Any  health  education  classes  in  the  daytime 
the  mother  could  not  attend,  and  any  at 
night  she  would  be  too  tired  to  attend. 

Finally,  where  would  all  the  children  be 
placed  who  were  taken  away  from  their 
mothers  for  non-compliance?  Junior  Village? 
Everyone  knows  the  horrors  of  such  Institu- 
tions. Like  In  slave  days,  parents  would  be 
forceably  separated  from  the  children  they 
dearly  love.  It  is  another  thing  to  remove  un- 
wanted abused  children  from  their  parents, 
but  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
loving  families  together. 

As  for  women's  rights,  the  bill  shows  a 
total  misunderstanding  of  women's  demands 
for  chlldcare  and  return  to  work.  This  was 
intended  to  liberate  women  to  the  choice  to 
work  and  to  choose  a  meaningful  Job.  The  bill 
turns  these  demands  against  women  to  en- 
slave them. 

It  is  the  antithesis  of  liberation  to  force 
women  to  work. 

It  is  the  antithesis  of  community  control 
to  have  no  choice  in  the  quality  or  philosopny 
of  the  day  care  your  child  gets. 

It  is  the  antithesis  of  racial  integration  to 
create  a  two-class  day  care  system. 

It  might  have  been  naivete  on  the  Con- 
gressmen's part  that  made  them  think  this 
bill  was  doing  women  a  favor.  It  might  have 
been  malicious  and  intended  to  show  women 
their  place  and  teach  them  never  to  demand 
any  rights  again.  We  rather  imagine,  though, 
that  in  writing  the  bill  it  never  entered  their 
minds  that  women  had  any  rights  at  all;  that 
it  was  never  even  considered.  How  much  there 
is  to  learn! 

CONCLDSIO^fS 

MCHR  supports  a  guaranteed  annual  wage 

The  government  should  set  up  Day  Care 
Centers  but  only  as  many  as  can  be  of  high 
quality,  comprehensive,  and  safe. 

The  government  should  set  up  Job  Traln- 
Ir.g  Programs,  and  open  good  Job  goportu- 
nltles  for  women. 

But  the  availability  of  these  should  be  the 
incentive  to  work,  not  the  lack  of  funds  to 
maintain  family  health  and  nutrition,  and 
the  fear  of  having  their  children  taken  away 
from  them.  This  is  cruel. 

HR  1  undermines  many  of  the  recent  ef- 
forts to  improve  Day  Care  Centers  and  the 
ntitritlon  on  the  nation's  poor.  It  under- 
mines the  Whltehouse  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  which  listed  preventive  care 
for  children  under  the  age  of  6,  and  pre- 
natal care,  as  national  priorities.  It  under- 
mines the  incentives  provided  under  nation- 
al health  Insurance  for  people  to  get  pre- 
ventive care  to  reduce  the  need  for  crisis 
medicine.  The  administration  is.  in  essence 
wishing  Illness,  retardation,  deprivation,  and 
deformity  on  the  nation's  poor. 

There  are  in  fact  many  similarities  between 
Nixon's  Welfare  Bill  and  Nixon's  Health  BiU, 
which: 

Takes  money  out  of  health  care  and  puts 
it  Into  the  pockets  of  corporations,  admin- 
istrators, and  eligibility-checking  personnel. 

Perpetuates  our  two-class  health  care  sys- 
tem. 

And.  while  publicizing  the  increased  bene- 
fits for  the  few,  cuts  the  benefits  of  many 
others,  leaves  thousands  devoid  *of  any  help 
at  all,  and  Increases  out-of-pocket  expenaW 
at  best. 

Just  as  Nixon's  Health  Bill  shows  lev  ooo- 
cern  for  the  health  of  the  people  than  It 
does  for  the  wealth  of  the  corporate  and  prt>- 
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fesslonal  Interests  of  the  nation,  his  welfare 
Reform  BUI  shows  less  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  than  it  does  for  the  na- 
tional budget  and  the  production  of  a  cheap 
labor  force  to  bolster  the  nation's  economy. 

If  this  bill  passes,  the  Medical  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
every  chance  to  fine  the  government  $300- 
$500,  as  is  the  law,  for  each  and  every  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  health  standards  required  of 
Day  Care  Centers.  We  can  check  the  centers 
for  lead  paint,  and  require  the  government 
to  renovate  them.  We  will  encourage  fami- 
lies to  bring  suit  against  the  government  for 
every  accident  or  Illness  their  chUdren  con- 
tract In  Its  centers. 

There  have  been  oppressive  bills  passed 
before  and  people  tolerated  them,  but  no  one 
is  going  to  tolerate  this  one. 


FIRST  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  TO  OPPOSE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
review  what  has  happened  in  Vietnam  in 
the  last  10  years,  my  words  are  more  than 
prophetic.  To  be  against  war  now  has 
become  a  fad.  Frankly,  being  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  now  has  become  the 
greatest  money  making  scheme  for  poli- 
ticians. It  has  become  a  racket. 

When  the  French  were  losing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  in  1954  and  the  United  States 
decided  to  pick  up  the  marbles  and  carry 
on  in  place  of  the  French,  there  was  only 
one  voice  in  the  entire  United  States  or 
Congress  who  had  the  courage  to  speak 
up  against  taking  this  step.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  28,  1954.  When  Congress  was 
about  to  appropiiate  $2  billion  to  bail 
out  the  French  In  Vietnam  and  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  place  of  the 
French  in  Vietnam,  I  spoke  the  follow- 
ing words: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take. We  are  saying  in  reality  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  arm  this  country  and  arm  that 
country  and  have  a  strong  Ariny  and  a  strong 
Navy  and  the  world  la  going  to  come  out  all 
right.  In  other  words.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
basing  too  much  of  our  entire  philosophy 
and  thesis  upmn  strength  and  strength  alone. 
I  discount  that  thesis  entirely.  I  think  one 
ounce  of  righteousness  Is  worth  100  divisions 
In  any  war,  and  we  find  otirselvee,  f^rtlc- 
ularly  in  the  case  of  Indochina,  whwe  we  are 
not  on  the  side  of  right,  and  we  will  never 
win.  With  all  the  billions  of  dollars  that  we 
have  already  poured  Into  Indochina,  In  many 
cases  and  in  many  of  the  Individual  battles 
the  armed  strength  on  the  so-caUed  French 
side  has  outnumbered  the  other  side  by  a 
ratio  of  20  to  1,  and  they  could  not  win  be- 
cause right  was  not  on  their  side.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  people  of  Indochina  have  been 
sold  on  the  Idea  that  Communists  are  on 
their  aide,  that  they  wUl  obtain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  that  the  Americans  are  try- 
ing to  foist  French  urionlalism  and  exploi- 
tation upon  them.  We  can  pour  $100  blUlon 
Into  Indochina  and  send  8  million  American 
boys  Into  Indochina,  which  I  am  positive 
w^wui  not  do,  but  It  wUl  not  acdve  anything, 
because  we  are  on  the  wrc«g  side  o*  the 
*«Qce,  and  as  long  as  w«  are  on  tbe  wrong 
•ide.  It  doea  not  pay  to  continue  to  operate 
•  war  under  thoee  oMMUtlooa. 


It  took  courage  to  speak  out  a^inst 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  then.  Where 
were  the  voices  of  today  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam?  I  saw  the  folly  of  getting  into 
the  war  in  Vietnam  more  than  17  years 
ago.  There  is  no  one  in  America  who  can 
furnish  an  oCBcial  record  or  document 
where  any  public  ofiBcial  opposed  our 
getting  into  the  war  in  Vietnam  before 
this  date.  The  words  quoted  above  are 
prophetic  because  they  were  17  years 
ahead  of  all  the  other  politicians  in 
Washington. 

Then  in  1961  and  1962  when  President 
Kennedy  started  the  military  buildup  for 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  Berlin,  there  was 
only  one  public  oCBcial  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  oppose  this  unneces- 
sary military  spending.  These  1961  and 
1962  years  were  the  beginning  of  the 
military  industrial  complex  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  warned  us  against.  The 
1961  to  1965  years  were  the  years  of 
the  TFX  scandal,  the  C5A  scandal  and 
other  evidences  of  the  military  industrial 
complex — 1961  saw  our  military  buildup 
from  one  of  being  able  to  fight  one  war 
to  the  Kennedy-McNamara  program  of 
building  up  our  military  structure  so  that 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  fight  2 '2 
wars  at  the  same  time. 

Whose  voice  was  the  only  voice  that 
was  heard  agEiinst  this  emergence  of  the 
military  industrial  complex  and  needless 
and  wasteful  military  spending?  Here 
again  in  1961  and  1962,  only  my  voice 
was  heard  against  the  military  buildup 
and  against  useless  military  spending. 
When  the  Wisconsin  32d  Division  was 
called  up,  I  described  it  as  wasteful, 
needless  and  ruthless  because  chances  of 
our  Nation  being  attacked  then  were 
nonexistent.  Here  again,  we  see  the  cour- 
age of  a  man  who  stood  alone  in  1961 
and  in  1962  against  wasteful  military 
spending. 

In  1964  I  was  the  first  to  criticize  the 
draft  as  a  poor  man's  draft  law.  In  1967 
I  voted  against  the  draft  hoping  that  it 
would  send  a  signal  to  slow  down  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Was  it  easy  to  show  courage  at  that 
time?  Not  at  all.  Read  the  quotations 
from  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  December  1961 : 

But  even  Alvln  can  go  too  far  In  his  career 
of  Irresponsibility.  His  latest  efforts  seem  to 
us  to  verge  on  certain  acts  described  In  Arti- 
cle m,  section  3  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution: "Olvlng  aid  and  comfort"  to  our 
enemies.  His  statements  decrying  the  call  up 
of  Wisconsin's  32nd  National  Guard  Division 
as  being  "ruthless  and  unnecessary"  because, 
he  claims,  this  nation  Is  In  less  danger  today 
of  war  than  It  has  been  In  15  years,  are  un- 
true and  negated  the  efforts  this  nation  Is 
making  for  wcvld  p>eace.  His  actions  can  not 
help  but  tell  the  Kremlin  leaders  that  Amer- 
ica, or  at  least  the  lOth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin.  Is  not  behind  President 
Kennedy  and  his  efforts  to  "arm  to  parley." 
His  crassness  can  not  help  but  give  "aid  and 
comfort"  to  Khrushchev  and  his  gang. 

Again  we  say  treason  Is  a  strong  word  that 
should  be  used  Judiciously  and  we  will  re- 
spect this.  Alvln  O'Konskl's  words  and  ac- 
tions should  be  judged  by  every  reader  him- 
self. It  l8  our  feeling,  however,  that  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is  that  we  live  In  a  world 
where  It  la  mandatory  that  we  have  respon- 
sible leaders  and  O'Konskl  no  longer  can  be 
tolerated.  Alvln  must  go. 


This  is  what  happened  to  a  public  oCB- 
cial in  1961  and  1962  when  I  stood  alone 
against  uimecessary  and  wasteful  mili- 
tary spending  and  committing  of  our 
troops  in  needless  and  stupid  wars  all 
over  the  world,  particularly  in  Vietnam. 
Yes,  it  is  easy  to  be  against  war  now,  but 
it  took  courage  to  speak  out  against 
military  spending,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  draft  in  1954,  in  1961,  1962.  1963, 
1964  and  1967. 

The  agony  of  this  country  is  that  the 
loudest  voices  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam now  are  those  whose  voices  were 
strangely  silent  when  they  should  have 
spoken  out  way  back  in  1954  as  I  did.  It 
is  not  comfortable  to  be  called  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  and  yet  I  was  called  ex- 
actly that  in  1954  and  in  1961  and  1962 
because  I  had  the  courage  to  be  the  first 
to  speak  out  against  unnecessary  mili- 
tary spending,  the  mihtary  industrial 
complex  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  FOR  1972 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or    WTOMING 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presidait,  on  the 
night  of  December  15,  1971,  the  Senate 
engaged  in  a  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1972.  At  that 
time  most  of  the  appropriation  bills  had 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  enacted 
into  law.  However,  there  were  still  some 
items  for  which  appropriations  had  not 
been  provided. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
awDropriations  for  the  Po-eign  Assist- 
ance program.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  collaboration  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate, 
offered  to  the  Senate  that  night  an 
amendment  to  the  ccmtinuing  resolution 
which,  among  other  things,  provided  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, both  economic  and  military, 
and  the  necessary  funds  to  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  This  recom- 
mendation was  approximately  $1.2  bil- 
lion below  the  amount  that  was  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  when  it  sent  the  continuing  res- 
olution to  the  Senate,  and  approximately 
the  same  amount  less  than  tiie  sum  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate. 

The  debate  commwiced  -jvhile  I  was 
at  dinner  with  my  family;  and  when  I 
was  notified  that  the  debate  was  in 
progress  I  immediately  hastened  to  the 
Hill,  not  only  to  participate  in  the  debate 
but  to  at  least  delay  any  rash  action  from 
being  taken  in  the  waning  days  of  an 
arduous  session.  I  spoke  at  some  length 
that  night,  admonishing  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  amendment  that  was  pro- 
posed to  the  continuing  resolution  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  debate,  while  engaged 
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In  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  Soiator  Ellender,  he  made 
the  point  that  the  Senate  should  accept 
the  low  figure  advocated  by  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  in  order  to  protect  its  bargaining 
position  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  conference — the  House  flgiu*  be- 
ing much  higher.  But  I  could  not  agree  to 
such  a  tactic.  In  fact,  I  said  in  response: 

However,  the  point  still  is  that  we  stand 
before  the  world  tonight  and  we  do  not  dare 
stand  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  say,  "Loolc,  the  lousy  vote  we  had  in  the 
Senate  was  not  the  will  of  the  Senate.  We 
were  Just  playing  games  with  the  Members 
of  the  House.  They  are  stubborn." 

We  are  going  to  be  judged  on  this.  The 
Senate  went  up  and  down  the  hill  once  be- 
fore. We  got  a  lot  of  complaints  from  all  over 
the  United  States  for  the  way  in  which  we 
approached  the  question.  (In  the  October 
vote.) 

I  am  only  pleading  that  we  be  responsible 
tonight.  We  have  made  our  will  known.  That 
is  the  reason  I  cannot  buy  this  new  compro- 
mise figure.  We  will  compromise  ourselves 
right  out  of  the  ball  park. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  I  stated  that 
we  went  up  and  down  the  Hill  once  be- 
fore. I  was  referring  to  the  previous  Sen- 
ate action  on  the  authorization  measure 
for  foreign  assistance.  On  the  night  of 
October  29,  1971.  the  Senate  voted  down 
the  authorization  for  foreign  assistance 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  27,  and  there  were  many 
complaints  from  all  over  the  United 
States  criticizing  the  Senate  for  the  irre- 
sponsible way  in  which  we  approached 
the  question.  Consequently,  a  little  more 
than  a  week  later  the  Senate,  acting  more 
responsibly  in  my  opinion,  reported  out 
two  foreign  aid  bUls,  S.  2819  and  S.  2820, 
covering  economic  assistance  in  one  bill 
and  military  assistance  in  another, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  authorized  ap- 
proximately $2.7  billion  for  foreign  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1972. 

These  measures  were  adopted  by  over- 
whelming 3-to-l  margins  in  the  Senate. 
Obviously  they  represented  more  accu- 
rately the  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Prom  there  the  meas- 
ures were  sent  to  the  committee  on  con- 
ference composed  of  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
authorization  bill  approved,  by  the  House 
for  foreign  assistance  and  the  amounts 
approved  in  the  respective  bills  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Needless  to  say,  that  confer- 
ence languished  for  many  weeks  and  was 
still  in  a  state  of  limbo,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  night  of  December  15  when  the  afore- 
mentioned debate  ensued. 

On  the  night  of  December  15.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  Senate  to  override  the  ac- 
tion it  had  taken,  just  a  month  earlier,  in 
the  authorization  measure,  by  amending 
the  then  pending  continuing  resolution 
to  provide  an  annual  spending  rate  of 
$1.5  billion  for  foreign  assistance,  in  lieu 
of  the  $2.7  billion  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  contained  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution that  expired  on  December  8,  1971. 
Mr.  President,  based  on  my  statement 
that  "we  got  a  lot  of  complaints  from  all 
over  Uie  United  States  for  the  way  we 
approached  the  question,"  the  distln- 
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gxiished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  December  16  in- 
cluded a  statemoit  in  the  Record  mi  page 
47399  wherein  he  gave  me  credit  for 
promulgating  the  "McGee  Theory."  Ac- 
cording to  him,  I  stated  that  the  Senate's 
revival  of  the  Foreign  Aid  program  fol- 
lowing the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
earlier  aid  legislation  was  due  to  a  popu- 
lar uprising  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try who,  according  to  the  "McGee 
Theory,"  demanded  that  the  Senate 
reverse  its  decision  and  vote  to  support 
foreign  aid.  In  other  words,  the  "McGee 
Theory,"  relative  to  the  resurrection  of 
foreign  aid,  draws  the  conclusion  that 
foreign  aid  is  back  by  popular  demand. 

To  make  the  record  complete  and  bring 
everything  into  the  proper  context,  let 
me  quote  from  the  begirming  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate: 

M.  President,  last  evening,  the  Semite  was 
entertained  with  a  rather  novel  theory  about 
the  Senate's  recent  decisions  on  foreign  aid. 
The  entertainment  was  choreographed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  who  maintained  throughout 
the  evening  that  the  Senate's  revival  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  following  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  earlier  aid  legislation, 
was  due  to  a  popular  uprising  among  the 
citizens  of  this  country  who,  according  to  the 
McGee  theory,  demanded  that  the  Senate 
reverse  its  earlier  decision  and  vote  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid.  In  other  words,  the  McGee 
theory,  relative  to  the  resurrection  of  for- 
eign aid,  draws  the  conclusion  that  foreign 
aid  is  back  by  popular  demand. 

Until  last  night,  I  had  never  heard  this 
theory,  but  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
seemed  so  ptceltive  about  it  that  I  was 
tempted  at  times  to  believe  him.  This  la 
something  I  rarely  do,  because  experience 
has  taught  me  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, with  the  best  of  intentions  mind  you, 
frequently  confuses  fact  and  opinion. 

The  facts,  as  best  as  I  can  determine  them, 
do  not  support  the  Senator's  thesis,  a  thesis 
which  post&lates  that  foreign  aid  is  every- 
one's choice  as  the  Government's  most  popu- 
lar program.  Rather,  the  facts  suggest  exactly 
the  contrary:  Foreign  aid  is  the  program  the 
public  would  like  most  to  see  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  one  per- 
uses the  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate  on  the  night  of  December  15,  he 
will  be  aware  that  McGee  was  expressing 
his  opinion  when  he  referred  to  com- 
plaints from  all  over  the  United  States 
on  the  way  we  approached  the  foreign 
aid  question.  At  no  place  in  my  remarks 
did  I  state  that  foreign  aid  was  back  by 
popular  demand. 

What  I  in  fact  was  alluding  to  was  the 
outburst  of  sophisticated  editorial  com- 
ment both  here  and  abroad  and -the  ex- 
pressed views  of  many  responsible  people 
who  had  at  one  time  or  another  served  in 
high  positions  of  government  which  had 
thrown  the  individuals  involved  into  a 
role  of  working  with  the  economic  devel- 
opment problems  of  the  world.  They  were 
shocked  at  the  severity  of  the  cut  reflect- 
ed in  the  Senate  vote  on  October  29.    , 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  my  friend 
from  Arkansas,  but  foreign  aid  is  as  im- 
popular  with  my  constituency  as  he  says 
it  is  with  his.  Foreign  aid  has  never  won 
a  popularity  contest  that  I  know  of;  its 
ratings  are  invariably  low  in  the  various 
polls. 
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But  this  fact  should  not  permit  a  U5 
Senator,  whatever  the  State  of  his  con- 
stituency, to  duck  the  responsibility  of 
assessing  the  need  for  foreign  aid  as  a 
program  underpinning  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  there  are  deep  and 
abiding  differences  of  opinion  among 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  are  far  apart  on 
this  basic  point.  But  even  that  difference 
is  not  the  issue  in  this  particular  col- 
loquy between  us.  The  issue  is  that  the 
Senate  acted  recklessly,  or  at  least  im- 
petuously, in  its  first  vote — 41-27— cut- 
ting the  aid  program  beyond  reason  on 
October  29.  But  then  proceeded  shortly 
thereafter  to  correct  that  mistake,  and  to 
correct  it  by  a  voting  margin  of  three  4 
to  one. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  margin  was  more 
truly  representative  of  the  will  of  the 
Senate  and  at  a  higher  level  of  AID 
which,  while  not  a  popular  level,  was  at 
least  viewed  as  a  more  responsible  level. 
P^irthermore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
Senate  reversal  was  also  in  response  to 
the  kind  of  shocked  disbelief  which  fol- 
lowed the  Senate's  earlier  action.  To  il- 
lustrate this  latter  point,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  assortment  of  editorials  and  other 
comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  7,  19711 
The  Emerging  Tragedy 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  Nov.  6. — Two  great  forces 
are  at  work  In  the  world  today,  one  driving 
the  nations  together  and  the  other  setting 
them  apart.  Everywhere  it  is  obvious — It  Is 
almost  a  cliche — that  no  nation  can  by  Itself 
control  the  problems  of  war,  the  arms  race, 
money,  overpopulation,  hunger,  disease,  the 
drug  traffic  or  pollution,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  protectionism 
Is  rising,  and  the  institutions  for  world  co- 
operation like  the  United  Nations  are  under 
severe  attack. 

The  evidence  oT  this  dangerous  paradox  lies 
plain  before  us.  We  know  the  facts  about 
world  hunger  and  runaway  population,  about 
the  nine  million  refugees  from  East  Bengal 
and  the  danger  of  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  They  have  all  been  in  the  front- 
page headlines,  along  with  the  dollar  crisis 
and  the  world  monetary  crisis,  but  they  seem 
to  be  beyond  our  understanding.  They  are  too 
complicated  or,  as  we  think,  too  far  away. 
We  hear  about  them  vaguely  but  we  do  not 
feel  them,  and  even  when  we  sense  the  dan- 
ger, most  of  us  feel  hopeless  to  deal  with 
them. 

The  facts,  however,  remain,  even  If  they 
seem  remote,  abstract  and  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. The  contemporary  world  today 
is  a  little  like  the  modern  American  city: 
part  black,  embittered  and  revolutionary 
slum,  and  part  white  and  prosperous.  The 
main  difference  Is  that  In  urban  America  the 
poor  are  a  minority  and  In  the  world  at 
large,  now  being  rushed  together  by  modem 
transportation  and  communication,  they  are 
the  vast  majority. 

The  reaction  of  American  political  and 
public  opinion  to  this  present  division  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  nations  of  the  world 
is  also  comparable  to  the  reaction  of  the 
white  majority  to  the  black  minority  In  our 
own  country  over  the  last  century.  Even  dur- 
ing the  battles  over  slavery  In  America,  moet 
Americans  knew  something  about  the  in- 
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equality  of  American  life.  Mr.  Lincoln  told 
them  the  Republic  could  not  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free,  and  most  of  bis  succes- 
sors In  the  White  House,  after  abolition.  In- 
sisted also  that  It  could  not  live  happily  with 
a  deprived  black  minority.  Again,  however, 
after  pointless  miseries  and  eventually  great 
progress,  we  are  still  struggling  with  this 
dilemma  in  a  violent  and  revolutionary 
atmosphere. 

Maybe  this  analogy  Is  not  quite  accurate — 
analogies  never  are — but  what  Is  happening 
in  the  world  today,  or  so  It  seems  here.  Is  at 
least  comparable.  If  not  similar,  to  our  own 
national  experience  with  the  American  poor 
and  particularly  with  the  American  blacks 
over  the  past  generation  or  so. 

What  we  were  eventually  brought  to  see 
at  home,  after  locig  periods  of  prejudice,  in- 
difference, confusion  and  hopelessness,  was 
that  was  still  could  not  evade  the  facts  of 
inequality.  What  we  were  unable  to  do  on 
principle  and  by  foresight  we  were  finally 
forced  to  do  by  fear  of  violence. 

The  guess  here  la  that  this  long  and  tragic 
national  experience  la  now  being  repeated 
on  the  world  stage.  Our  assumption  at  home 
in  the  past  was  first  that  we  could  avoid  the 
confrontation  with  the  silent  impoverished 
black  minority  and  then  that  maybe  we 
could  ride  out  the  confrontation  with  the 
power  of  the  aroused  "silent  majority,"  but 
In  Uie  end  It  didn't  work. 

la  the  end,  it  probably  won't  work  either 
in  the  world.  Poverty  la  an  infectious  dis- 
ease—our own  affluent  children  in  their  ex- 
pensive rags  dramatize  the  point.  With  mod- 
em communications,  the  word  haa  finally 
got  through  to  the  populous  slums  o<  tbe 
world,  where  most  of  the  human  famUy 
exists,  that  hunger  and  dlaeafi«  are  not  in- 
evitable but  Intolerable. 

This  is  really  what  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 
of  India  has  been  s&ying  here  In  the  last  few 
days.  She  was  not  asking  for  momey  but  for 
reoognltlon  of  the  alarming  facts  of  modern 
life  In  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and  she 
may  have  been  more  successful  than  she 
realizes. 

For  while  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
Is  now  talking  about  foreign  aid  as  if  It  were 
some  kind  of  parliamentary  maneuver  ot 
dirty  trick  on  America,  tb«-e  are  at  least 
some  ofKclals  here  and  elsewhere  who  see  the 
dark  horizon  on  the  world  and  the  develop- 
ing class  war  between  the  rich  northern  na- 
tions and  the  poor  and  populous  majority  in 
the  under  world  of  the  sunny  slums  below 
the  Equator. 

In  fact,  the  most  hopeful  thing  In  this 
gloomy  plctxire  Is  that  officials  are  now  be- 
ginning to  say  that  the  old  assumptions  and 
J  the  old  institutions  have  bnAen  down  to 
auch  an  extent,  that  the  monetary  system  and 
the  political  system  are  in  such  a  mess,  that 
It  may  finally  be  possible  to  get  acceptance 
for  fundamental  change. 

Liberals  and  conservatives  alike  In  the 
Congress  voted  against  the  foreign  aid  blU 
lor  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  many  of  them 
are  even  supporting  Secretary  Connally's 
liard  Texas  power  politics,  not  because  they 
want  to  go  Isolationist  or  protectionist  or 
particularly  because  they  like  Oonnally,  but 
because  they  want  to  find  a  new  system  that 
will  recognize  the  Interdependence  of  the 
modern  world  and  force  all  the  trading  na- 
tions to  accept  a  more  equal  sharing  of  the 
burdens  in  what  is  obviously  an  unequal  and 
dangerous  confrontation  with  one  another 
and  with  the  hungry  and  embittered  ma- 
jority of  the  himian  race. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  10,  1971] 
That  Old-Timi  Isolation 
(By  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh) 
South  Bknd,  Imj.— In  a  few  hours  of  pre- 
cipitate action   on  foreign   aid,  the   Senate 
dealt  another  major  blow  to  the  development 
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prospects  of  more  than  1(X)  developing  coun- 
tries. It  followed  President  Nixon's  equally 
unexpected  action  adversely  affecting  the 
poor  countries. 

They  then  were  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
trade  crisis  cross-fire  between  the  rich  coun- 
tries. As  a  consequence  the  U.S.  cut  its  aid  to 
them  by  10  per  cent  and  imposed  a  10  per  cent 
surcharge  on  their  fastest  growing  exports. 
These  abrupt  and  unilateral  actions  not  only 
treat  the  poor  nations  as  pawns  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerful  but  they  are  jeopardizing 
the  already  inadequate  international  efforts 
to  promote  justice  and  peace  In  the  world. 

As  both  President  Nixon  and  the  Congress 
have  rightly  made  clear  In  the  course  of  this 
year,  the  United  States  urgently  needs  a  new 
approach  to  the  developing^xountrles,  one 
better  suited  to  the  realities  of  the  1970's.  But 
we  must  avoid  the  real  danger  that  In  the 
struggle  between  the  Senate  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  we  once  again  victimize  those 
moet  in  need  of  our  help.  Both  the  U.  S.  and 
the  low-income  coiuitries  will  be  losers. 

In  the  first  place,  by  any  measurement  of 
fair  share,  Americans  need  to  be  doing  more 
rather  than  less  in  aiding  others.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population  enjoys  SO  per 
cent  of  Its  resources,  and  we  Americans  are  a 
large  portion  of  that  fortunate  20  per  cent. 
The  rich  U.S.  at  present  contributes  less  pro- 
portionately than  do  most  other  nations.  Last 
year  we  placed  a  bad  twelfth  out  of  sixteen 
so-called  rich  nations  In  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senate  fight  over 
foreign  aid  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
program  la  a  catalyst  for  a  vast  network  of 
cooperative  activities  by  private  American  in- 
stitutions. BUateral  development  assistance 
makes  It  possible  for  scores  of  American  uni- 
versities to  carry  on  constructive  educational 
and  other  activities  overseas  and  for  15,000 
foreign  students  to  study  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

Third,  if  we  fall  to  respond  now,  there  are 
many  people  in  the  world  who  will  say,  un- 
justly^ not,  that  we  are  acting  out  of  pique 
at  being  defeated  in  the  United  Nations  on 
the  issue  of  Talw«n.  As  a  great  nation,  we 
must  not  withdraw  our  support,  even  tem- 
porarily. In  an  act  unworthy  of  our  past  ef- 
forts. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  be  able  to  meet  emer- 
gencies In  the  developing  world,  of  which  the 
growing  refugee  problem  In  Bengal  Is  today 
the  most  pressing.  And  we  cannot  cripple 
International  agencies  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organisation  as  they  assume 
a  larger  part  of  the  oooperatlve  effort. 

finally,  responsibility  in  U.S.  actions  Is 
particularly  critical  during  this  period  of 
uncertainty  In  International  trade  and  mone- 
tary relations.  IX  we  even  temporarily  abdi- 
cate responsible  conduct,  the  chances  are 
that  we  will  be  viewed  with  distrust  and 
suspicion  at  the  very  time  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  low-tncone  countries  to 
create  a  better  IntematloDal  economic  sys- 
tem that  will  serve  the  intererts  of  all  na- 
tions— developed  and  developing. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things  wrong 
with  the  bilateral  asslstano*  program  of  the 
past.  I  believe  there  should  be  less  emphasis 
on  military  assistance,  and  It  should  be 
separated  from  the  development  programs  as 
suggested  in  the  last  two  Presidential  study 
commissions  on  foreign  aid. 

We  cannot  see  the  problems  of  America 
and  of  world  peace  in  isolation — shutting 
ourselves  off  from  the  outside  world,  four- 
fifths  of  which  barely  exists  on  one-fifth  ol 
the  world's  resources.  Our  Immediate,  critical 
need  is  to  continue  a  substantial  bilateral 
development  assistance  program  In  some 
form  while  we  craft  a  new  development  co- 
operation program.  If  ■we  can  avoid  the  near- 
term  hazards,  the  Senate's  predplta-te  action 
could  prove  to  be  a  blessing. 
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[Prom  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Nov.  6, 

1971] 

Russia  Could  Gain  From  U.S.  Aid  Cuts 

(By  Mark  Arnold  Forster) 

V.  hen  the  United  States  decided  not  to  pay 
for  the  Aswan  Dam,  the  Russians  picked  up 
the  cheque.  Nasser  nationalized  the  Suez 
Cai^l,  and  quite  soon  Britain  was  at  war  with 
Egypt.  If  the  United  States  stops  paying 
$4,700  million  a  year  In  aid,  as  Congress  now 
threatens,  will  there  be  the  same  sort  of  chain 
reaction  either  locally  or  generally. 

TTie  short  answer  seems  to  be  that  there 
can  be  no  general  picking  up  of  cheques  by 
anyone  because  no  other  country  can  afford 
the  money.  Moreover  Congress  will  probably 
reverse  its  decision  soon.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  places  where  the  Russians 
or  the  Chinese  could  make  a  big  political  gain 
in  return  for  a  comparatively  cheap  gesture 
particularly  if  they  act  quickly. 

The  Congress  decision  on  Friday  last  week 
means,  for  example,  that  the  US  will  stop 
paying  922  millions  a  year  to  support  the 
Palestinian  refugees.  This  Is  more  than  half 
the  $41  millions  cost  of  the  entire  United  Na- 
tion's voluntary  programme  tcr  the  support 
of  the  refugees.  For  $22  milUons  a  year  China 
could  make  a  big,  benevolent  name  for  Itself 
in  the  Middle  East. 

If  the  US  withdraws  from  the  pN  Children's 
Fund,  and  that  appears  to  be  the  present  In- 
tention of  Congress,  the  fund  would  be  cut  by 
more  than  a  third  from  $37  millions  to  $24 
millions.  The  US  contribution  now  covers  the 
whole  of  the  fund's  commitments  in  Africa. 
The  UN's  general  voluntary  development  pro- 
grammes would  be  seriously  affected,  too. 

The  contributed  funds  for  this  year  amount 
to  $240  millions.  The  US  had  promised  to  pay 
much  the  largest  single  share  ($86  millions) 
— more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total.  If  the  Chinese 
or  the  Russians  w^nt  to  t>e  known  as  child- 
benefactors  they  can  earn  the  title  for  the 
price  of  a  fairly  small  experiment  in  space. 

Contributions  to  UN  voluntary  funds  rep- 
resent only  a  small  part  of  total  US  aid.  The 
costlier  parts,  and  the  more  dubious  ones,  are 
paid  under  bilateral  agreements  with  speci- 
fied countries.  Liberal  US  Senators  have  been 
protesting  for  years  the  bilateral  arrange- 
ments on  the  grounds  that  for  every  quid 
there  must  be  a  quo. 

Tied  aid,  the  argument  ran.  Is  a  bad  Instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy  and  can  also  get  the 
US  into  trouble,  as  it  did  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  practice  the  larger  American  cheques  rep- 
resent the  American  side  of  written  or  un- 
written bargains  with  nearly  a  hundred  other 
countries. 

In  practice,  too,  most  American  cheques 
will  stay  unpaid  unless  Congress  has  second 
thoughts  before  November  15.  This  wUl  hap- 
pen because  the  money  Is  paid  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  of  Congress  which  au- 
thorises the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  make  payments.  This  runs  out 
In  a  fortnight's  time. 

TTie  resolution  resembles  the  vote  whereby 
the  House  of  Commons  authorises  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  money  and  to  keep  the 
country's  business  going  m  the  Interval 
between  the  presentation  of  the  estimates 
and  their  formal  authorisation.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development's  Appropria- 
tion Bin  has  not  yet  been  enacted.  Without  a 
continuing  resolution  the  agency  cannot  even 
pay  its  members'  salaries  because  expenditure 
of  public  money  without  Congressional  au- 
thority is  Ulegal. 

The  Bin  that  Congress  threw  out  would 
have  authorised  most,  but  not  all,  US  over- 
seas aid.  Ttie  programmes  that  bare  been 
cancelled,  at  least  temporarily.  Include  the 
"Alliance  for  Progress"  scheme  for  Latin 
America,  moet  American  eontrlbutlons  to  the 
UN,  the  support  of  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad,  military  grant  assistance 
and  military  credit  sales,  and  support  to  low- 
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Income  nations  carrying  heavy  defence  bur- 
dens, notably  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Jordan. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  24,  1971] 

Thinking  Things  Ovks 

( By  Vermont  Royster) 

THE  USES  OP  PIQUE 

Pique  Is  rarely  the  best  reason  for  doing 
things  and  certainly  the  Senators'  Irritation 
with  the  UN  wasn't  a  good  reason  for  them 
to  throw  out  the  whole  U.S.  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram, as  they  have  ruefully  admitted  by  at 
least  temporarily  restoring  it. 

Understandable,  nonetheless.  For  If  you 
run  down  the  long  list  of  nations  who  glee- 
fully voted  against  us  on  the  Taiwan  resolu- 
tion what  you  find  Is  a  long  list  of  benefi- 
ciaries of  U.S.  generosity.  The  Senators  not 
unnaturally  found  such  ingratitude  sharper 
than  a  serpent's  tooth. 

StUl,  pique  has  its  uses.  In  this  case  it 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  many  dissatisfactions, 
and  undoubtedly  also  as  an  excuse  for  many 
Senators  long  unhappy  with  the  present  for- 
eign-aid program  but  otherwise  too  timid  to 
speak  out  against  what  they  had  so  long  up- 
held— what  had.  In  fact,  become  almost  a 
matter  of  unchallengeable  faith  on  the  more 
liberal  side  of  the  chamber. 

One  consequence  of  that  piquant  action  is 
that  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter 
century  the  Congress — and  the  administra- 
tion—has a  chance  to  start  afresh.  In  the 
next  lew  weeks  everybody  can  take  a  new 
look. 

And  a  profitable  one  It  could  be.  For  there 
are  few  instruments  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy that  have  been  more  useful  to  this  coun- 
try, more  in  Its  o\vn  self-interest  as  well  as  in 
the  world's  Interest,  than  the  Judicious  use  of 
foreign  aid.  Yet  next  to  our  propensity  for 
military  intervention  all  over  the  world,  few 
that  have  brought  us  as  much  trouble  as  this 
same  foreign-aid  prograon. 

Of  course  these  two  things — the  use  of 
both  military  and  monetary  power  all  over 
the  world — are  very  much  entwined.  Both 
have  firm  roots  in  self-interest.  Both  have 
done  much  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world.  And  both  have  caused  us  much  grief 
for  the  same  reasons. 

One  of  these  reasons  is  our  national  habit 
of  thinking  that  if  a  little  bit  of  something 
is  a  good  thing  then  more  of  it  Is  better. 
Another  is  the  case  with  which  we  have 
succumbed  to  the  idea  that  nothing  is  be- 
yond the  pKjwer  and  resources  of  the  United 
States;  something  like  what  the  Greeks 
called  hubris,  or  overweening  pride. 

On  the  military  side  Vietnam  has  been  our 
comeuppance.  It  would  be  ironic  were  It  not 
so  tragic  that  the  same  voices  that  urged  us 
to  "live  up  to  our  role  as  a  world  power"  have 
become  the  most  bitter  about  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  so;  the  Pentagon  papers  are 
a  testament  to  that  disillusionment.  Be  that 
as  It  may,  the  lesson  has  been  learned. 

With  foreign  aid  things  are  less  dramatic. 
The  misuse  of  monetary  power  doesn't  show 
up  as  gore  on  a  TV  screen.  Yet  the  process 
is  much  the  same,  and  now  the  disillusion- 
ment is  almost  as  great,  albeit  coming  slower. 
When  the  foreign  aid  program  began  it 
was  for  good  reason  in  a  good  cause.  Its  first 
effort  was  to  help  our  wartime  allies,  noit«bly 
Great  Britain,  who  had  suffered  far  more 
than  we.  The  rationale  was  both  humani- 
tarian and  self-interest;  World  War  II  would 
have  been  a  hollow  victory  if  our  allies  had 
collapsed  in  their  moment  of  trlximph. 

The  same  rationale  underlay  the  Marshall 
Plan.  There  we  helped  not  only  allies  but 
even  former  foes  on  the  sound  reasoning  that 
the  U.S.  could  not  prosper  If  Europe  lay  In 
economic  ruin,  that  there  could  be  no  dur- 
able peace  buUt  amid  chocis.  Later,  aid  was 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing Japan,  for  the  same  reasons. 

So  far.  so  good,  the  results  were  rewarding 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world.  But  some- 
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where  along  the  way— it  is  hard  to  pinpoint 
a  date — there  oame  a  subtle  but  insidious 
change. 

Foreign  aid  became  an  end  in  itself. 
Whereas  formerly  a  problem  had  called  forth 
a  remedy,  now  the  remedy  was  prescribed 
automatically  and  we  went  searching  for 
ways  and  places  to  apply  it.  The  program 
acquired  a  momentum  of  its  own.  With  this 
approach  there  was  no  end  to  what  might  be 
spent,  and  untU  the  other  day  none  to  what 
was  spent. 

We  just  scattered  largess  like  autumn 
leaves.  How  much?  The  direct,  vUlWe  total 
runs  well  over  $100  billion.  Why?  Well,  we 
had  the  money  and  the  world — remember? — 
had  a  dollar  shortage. 

What  did  we  get  for  it?  That  Ingratitude, 
for  one  thing.  But  ingratitude  is  bearable; 
who  really  expects  to  buy  the  friendship  of 
nations?  More  to  the  point,  the  total  effort  of 
trying  to  carry  the  world  on  our  shoulders  put 
such  a  strain  on  our  resources  that  both  we 
and  the  world  are  now  suffering  from  it. 

At  home,  these  hundreds  of  billions  have 
been  a  levy  upon  our  own  economy,  both  in. 
direct  taxes  and  in  inflation.  Abroad,  the 
huge  outpourings  helped  erode  the  dollar  in 
world  markets,  culminating  in  the  present 
world  monetary  crisis.  Since  most  of  the 
worlds  currencies  are  based  on  the  dollar, 
this  dollar  glut  has  been  self-defeating  of 
our  own  aims,  which  was  to  strengthen,  ^ot 
weaken,  the  world  economy. 

All  this  was  true,  of  course,  before  the 
Senate  In  that  moment  of  dudgeon  as  the 
UN  threw  out  the  whole  program.  But  for  a 
long  time  those  who  criticized  the  program 
had  a  hard  time  getting  anyone  to  listen. 
After  all.  weren't  we  the  richest  country  in 
the  world?  Why  cavil  over  a  few  billion  dol- 
lars each  year? 

So.  you  might  ssy,  thlngs-"had  to  get  worse 
before  they  could  get  better.  Just  as  there 
are  sound  reasons  for  the  U.S.  to  make  its 
mUilary  presence  felt  In  the  world  despite 
the  disaster  of  Vietnam,  so  there  are  cir- 
cumstances where  it  is  to  our  national  ad- 
vantage, and  that  of  the  world,  to  give  aid 
to  other  nations.  The  Senate  revolt  means 
that  we  have  a  chance  to  re-thlak  what  they 
are — and  what  they  are  not. 

Whether  the  chance  will  be  seized,  depo- 
nent knoweth  not.  But  the  opportunity  is 
there,  and  for  that  let  us  sing  some  praise  to 
the  virtues  of  pique. 

•  •  •  •  » 

P.S. — Many  readers  have  given  me  cheer- 
ful welcome  home.  Being  bereft  of  a  secre- 
tary. I  hope  they  wlU  not  be  piqued  if  I  here 
express  to  them  all  my  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  9,  I97i| 
Foreign  Aid  Reform 
The  administration  and  Congress  are  both 
pushing  the  quick  acUon  on  foreign  aid  but 
In  opposite  directions  and  if  they  keep  at  It 
the  result  is  likely  to  be  no  foreign  aid  bUl 
at  all.  The  case  for  slowing  down  the  pace — 
by  putting  off  big  reforms  and  simply  pass- 
ing a  resolution  continuing  the  program 
near  current  levels  for,  say,  three-  or  four 
months — therefore  becomes  very  strong. 

A  key  fact  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  Intends  to 
make  a  major  report  on  the  Indochina  war 
la  the  next  week.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  self-interest  for  his  critics  on  the 
war  issue  to  give  him  a  hearing  before  vent- 
ing further  spleen  on  aid.  On  the  President's 
part  he  should  realize  that  his  Vietnam  re- 
port gives  him  the  means  to  sweeten  con- 
siderably the  atmosphere  in  which  a  new  aid 
bUl  will  be  debated.  So  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  delay  has  Its  reasons. 
Moreover,  the  only  aid  legislation  extent, 
the  "two"  bills  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  are  inade- 
quate. As  John  Hannah  notes  elsewhere  on 
this  page,  the  committee's  snap  decision  last 
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week  to  split  economic  humanitarian  aid 
from  military  aid  was  the  vyy  same  step  it 
refused  to  take  last  spring  on  grounds  that 
the  matter  required  more  study — as  it  does. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  the  "same  step":  the  ad- 
ministration would  truly  have  spilt  the  pro- 
grams but  the  committee  would  split  merely 
the  voting  on  them,  not  the  administering 
of  them.  To  split  the  voting  of  course,  frag, 
ments  the  two-decade  pro-aid  coalition  to 
the  point  where,  in  the  current  sour  and 
erratic  mood  on  Capitol  Hill,  neither  eco- 
nomic nor  military  aid  may  be  able  to  muster 
enough  votes  for  survival.  If  Congress  Is  to 
kill  aid.  then  at  least  it  should  soberly  cal- 
culate the  costs. 

After  months  of  deliberation  on  the  old 
bill,  the  Senate  had  said  that  «2.9  bUllon 
Is  appropriate:  suddenly  It  switches  to  $2.3 
billion.  The  new  economic  bill  would  in- 
crease interest  rates  on  development  loans 
(and  food  credit  sales)  to  a  level  where  no 
country  which  needed  them  could  afford 
them.  The  bills  make  no  effort  to  relate  aid 
for  Indochina  cither  to  the  war  expenses  that 
would  be  required  by  its  Mansfield  amend- 
ment (fight  until  the  prisoners  are  returned) 
or  to  the  civUian  needs  that  would  unfold 
pursuant  to  its  Cooper-Church  amendment 
(withdraw).  Haste  makes  slooplng  drafting. 

The  administration,  using  scare  talk  loose-- 
ly.  wants  the  whole  existing  program  extend- 
ed Indefinitely.  That  ship  obviously  won't 
sail.  The  better  way  is  that  Indicated  by  the 
House,  which  is  scheduled  to  vote  today  on 
a  resolution  to  continue  aid  spending  at  cur- 
rent levels  untU  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  only  trouble  with  that  Is  that 
once  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  re- 
cesses are  subtracted,  not  enough  time  Is 
left  for  careful  drafting  or  for  assembling  the 
political  support  necessary  to  enact  a  new 
bill.  The  Hoxise  should  provide  a  bit  more 
time. 

[From   the   Chicago  Tribune,   l^ov.   9,   1971) 
Foreign  Aid  Vote  Signals  New  Era 
(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 
WA.smNGTO.v. — Considering    all     that    has 
happened  In  recent  months,  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  nations  are  beginning  to 
believe    that    the    signal    from    America   is: 
Stop  the  world,  the  United  States  wants  off. 
Actually,  it  doesn't  want  off — it  Just  wants 
to  change  its  perch.   ^-  ^ 

Any  significant  change  In  America's  world 
position  Is,  of  course,  extremely  Important, 
but  it  should  not  be  interpreted  asTi  return 
to  obsolete,  primitive  isolationism.  The  first 
order  of  business  of  the  administration, 
therefore,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  understands  what  is  really  going 
on  in  the  United  States. 

The  abrupt  Junking  of  the  foreign  aid 
bin  naturally  shocked  our  friends  abroad, 
especially  since  It  fame  on  the  heels  of  a 
series  of  other  sudden  unilateral  actions  such 
as  taking  the  dollar  off  the  gold  standard, 
breaking  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  slapping  on  a  10  per  cent 
surcharge  on  Imports.  The  rest  of  the  world 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  suspecting  the 
United  States  Is  pulling  up  the  drawbridge 
in  a  new  retreat  to  Fortress  America.  Yet, 
despite  appearances,  that  is  not  the  case — 
at  least  not  yet — for  neither  the  White  House 
nor  the  prevailing  leadership  in  Congress 
want  to  return  to  Isolationism. 

MATTER   OF   HOW 

The  misunderstanding  abroad  Is  b^sed  not 
so  much  on  what  the  United  States  has  done, 
as  how  It  was  done,  which  is  to  say,  crudely, 
arp»gantly,  without  consultation,  or  warn- 
ing. Aside  from  these  tactics  being  offensive, 
they   have  also  been  bewildering. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  United 
States  to  get  back  to  International  c<^labora- 
tlon  and  cooperation,  to  negotiate  the 
changes  we  desire  and,  above  all,  to  rnaJu  It 
clear  that  America's  inclination  to  plaj  • 
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more  modest,  tho  active,  role  in  the  world 
does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  turn  our  back 
on  it. 

A  good  place  to  begin  Is  with  foreign  aid. 
For  more  than  20  years  it  has  primarily  served 
as  an  instrument  of  the  cold  war.  Even  former 
America  Flrsters  supported  it  because  it  was 
used  as  a  weapon  against  Communism.  In 
the  present  climate  of  detente,  however,  it 
is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
view of  the  old  approach. 

In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, some  of  the  most  outward-looking  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  voted  against  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  not  because  they  are  Indifferent  to 
world  problems,  but  because.  In  the  words 
of  the  committee  chairman.  Sen.  J.  William 
Fulbrlght  |D.,  Ark.],  they  feel  the  aid  pro- 
gram has  become  a  form  of  "welfare  im- 
perialism" by  which  the  United  States  seeks 
to  dominate  other  countries. 

Over  55  per  cent  of  the  $3  billion  bill,  for 
Instance,  was  not  for  economic  aid,  but  mili- 
tary assistance,  chiefly  for  military  dictator- 
ships favored  by  the  administration.  The 
huge  sums  earmarked  for  Cambodia,  Greece, 
South  Viet  Nam,  and  Korea,  cost  the  bill 
many  votes.  Like  some  of  his  colleagues.  Ful- 
brlght sees  the  vote  as  "the  beginning  of  a 
new  era — a  change  of  our  basic  foreign  pol- 
icy." 

A    NEW    DIRECTIOK 

The  change,  in  time,  ought  to  lead  to  more 
effective,  if  not  longer,  aid.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing consensus  favoring  the  separation  of  mil- 
itary and  economic  assistance  and  another 
consensus  favoring  the  channeling  of  most 
economic  aid  thru  such  multilateral  institu- 
tions as  the  United  Nations  and  the  World 
Bank,  rather  than  directly. 

The  object,  of  course,  is  to  tie  our  aid  Into 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  other  advanced 
countries  In  fostering  the  growth  of  the  less- 
developed  nations. 

President  Nixon  Is  understandably  critical 
of  the  Senate  for  its  abrupt  scuttling  of  the 
aid  program,  but  as  his  friend,  George  Aiken 
of  Vermont,  the  senior  Republican  senator, 
says  Nixon  Invited  trouble  by  "over-lobbying" 
his  bUl  and  by  threatening  a  veto  If  it  was 
amended  against  his  wishes.  The  President 
has  found  that  two  can  play  this  game,  for 
when  the  administration  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing down  all  the  changes  it  opposed,  the  Sen- 
ate then  exercised  Its  own  veto  power.  Sen. 
Aiken's  final  word  to  the  White  House  was, 
"Most  legislation  results  from  compromLse  if 
It  is  any  good." 

jProm  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  13.  1971] 
New  Directions  in  Am 

The  Senate  has  moved  with  unusual  dis- 
patch this  week  to  resurrect  the  shattered 
foreign  assistance  program  with  two  bills 
authorizing  $1.1  billion  for  economic  assist- 
ance and  $1.5  billion  for  military  and  related 
aid. 

The  new  $2.6-bllllon  Senate  package — $900 
muilon  less  than  the  Administration  re- 
quested and  $265  million  below  the  author- 
ization measure  that  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  two  weeks  ago — is  far  from  perfect. 
It  raises  Interest  rates  on  a  sharply  diminish- 
ed development  loan  program  to  the  point 
Where  the  limited  loans  available  wUl  no 
longer  be  feasible  for  the  countries  that  need 
them  most — notably  India.  It  provides  no 
separate  funding  for  worldwide  population 
pt^grams  which  the  United  SUtes'  has  long 
been  pushing.  And  It  retains  an  imbalance 
in  favor  of  military  aid  that  crttics  of  the 
Administration's  program — including  this 
newspaper— have  particularly  deplored. 

But  the  Senate's  action  offers  the  Admin- 
istrataon  an  opportunity  to  keep  the  foreign 
aid  program  alive  while  working  out  the  new 
directions  in  aid  that  were  mandated  by  the 
recent  revolt  against  the  original  Wll.  These 
new  measures  offer  On  some  respects  a  promls- 
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Ing  start  toward  a  freeh  api»oach  to  over- 
seas assistance. 

For  example,  the  ease  with  which  the 
economic  section  sailed  through  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  with  61-to-23  approval,  dem- 
onstrates that  economic  assistance  can  stand 
on  Its  own  feet  in  the  upper  house.  And 
although  bilateral  programs  were  severely 
cut,  grants  for  multilateral  agencies,  like  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program,  passed 
almost  unscathed.  This  should  encourage 
the  Administration  to  speed  up  its  own  plans 
for  transferring  more  United  States  economic 
assistance  programs  to  multilateral  agencies. 

Although  supporters  of  military  aid  were 
successful  In  adding  more  than  $300  million 
to  the  curtailed  arms  program  rep>orted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  mili- 
tary authorization  contains  a  series  of  re- 
strictions that  will  give  Congress  greater 
control  over  United  States  military  activities 
overseas.  A  crucial  test  of  this  effort  to  curb 
what  Senator  Church  has  aptly  described  as 
"arsenal  diplomacy"  will  come  when  the 
House  considers  parallel  legislation,  as  it 
should  do  promptly. 

In  the  meantime,  if  there  is  need  lor  con- 
tinuing legislation  to  keep  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  from  "going  out 
of  business"  altogether  on  Monday — an  Ad- 
ministration p>ositlon  that  is  subject  to  ques- 
tion— there  Is  merit  in  the  suggestion  of  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  others  that  such  legisla- 
tion be  confined  to  the  sums  needed  to  meet 
payrolls  pending  final  Congressional  action 
on  the  new  aid  package. 


I  From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Nov   12,  1971] 
Foreign  Aid  Turnabout 

Somewhat — but  not  wholly — regretful  of 
Its  tantrum  of  Oct.  29  when  It  killed  the 
foreign  aid  bill  outright,  the  Senate  is  put- 
ting a  new  program  through  the  mill.  This 
one  divides  the  program  Into  measures  split- 
ting $2.6  billion  between  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance.  That  sum  is  $900  million  less 
than  President  Nixon  asked  In  the  original 
bill. 

We  hop)e  the  new  pM-ogram  will  be  sF>eedlly 
adopted.  An  urgency  is  created  by  a  General 
Accounting  Office  ruling  that  unless  Con- 
gress provides  its  new  appropwiatlon  by  Mon- 
day the  economic  aid  program  will  be  legally 
out  of  business. 

There  is  another  urgency,  and  that  is  to 
reassure  friendly  natlcms  abroad  that  the 
United  States  has  not  suddenly  resigned  its 
obligations  as  a  responsible  world  leader. 

Congress,  even  more  than  the  public  at 
large,  must  make  certain  that  common  sense 
prevails  over  emotions  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational policy.  The  $143  billion  this  na- 
tion has  devoted  to  foreign  aid  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  era  was  not  intended  to  buy 
friends,  but  to  make  the  world  safer  and 
better  for  America.  The  fact  that  unnum- 
bered billions  have  missed  the  target  argues 
not  for  spiking  the  guns,  but  for  better  aim. 

For  on  the  pwxltlve  side  is  the  fact  that 
forelign  assistance  has  powerfully  helped  to 
shapie  a  better  world.  It  was  the  principal 
factor  In  pjreventing  the  Sovietizatlon  of 
Western  Europje,  and  In  saving  Britain  from 
utter  collapase.  It  has  helpied  innumerable 
struggling  small  nations  along  the  road  to 
dignity  and  self-sufficiency.  For  the  long  pull 
it  has  helpied  to  build  markets  for  American 
goods  and  contributed  importantly  to  U.S. 
economic  strength  and  viability.  And  the  set- 
back In  the  United  Nations  on  the  China- 
Formosa  issue  should  not  blur  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  given  the  world  an 
unforgettable  example  of  a  great  nation's 
using  its  strength  generously  and  responsibly 
for  the  common  good. 

Successive  Presidents  Including  Mr.  Nixon 
have  tightened  up  the  aid  policy  year  by  year 
and  reduced  this  nation's  proportionate  con- 
tributions;   several   Industrial   nations   now 
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sjjend  a  greater  percentage  of  their  gross 
product  than  we  do  on  foreign  assistance. 

We  are  still — in  spUte  of  present  straits — 
overwhelmingly  a  "have"  nation,  and  our 
well-being  increasingly  dep>ends  upon  de- 
fending p>eace  on  Earth  and  creating  bigger 
markets  for  our  p>eacetlme  p>roductlon,  Latin 
America,  for  example,  remains  not  only  our 
neighbor  but  prosp)ectlvely  an  ever-growing 
customer.  We  also  need  Latin  America  as  a 
friend,  and  a  px»r  way  to  cultivate  that 
friendship  would  be  to  cut  it  off  from  the 
help  we  have  solemnly  pledged  to  give  it. 

The  Senate  leaders  know  all  this,  and  we 
Interpret  that  body's  action  Oct.  29  as  a  tem- 
porary triumph  of  pique  over  probity.  We 
could  wish  the  comlng-around  had  been 
more  wholehearted,  but  two-thirds  of  a  loal 
is  far  better  than  none. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  13.  1971] 
Foreign  Aid:  Reprieve  and  Warning 

The  White  House  now  knows  the  worst  of 
what  might  come  of  the  Senate's  surprise 
scuttling  of  the  foreign  aid  bUl  on  Oct  29. 
And  the  worst  Is  not  so  bad. 

In  dollar  terms,  the  Senate  has  approved 
$2  6  billion  In  spending  for  the  upcoming  aid 
year.  This  Is  $300  million  less  than  the  orig- 
inal Senate  bill  called  for.  But  It  does  In- 
clude restoration  of  some  $300  million  In 
military  aid  which  the  administration  badly 
wanted. 

In  procedural  terms,  the  Senate's  splitting 
of  aid  Into  separate  humanitarian-economic 
and  military  bills  Is  palatable.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  such  a  split  has  much  to  recommend 
It.  Often,  unwl.se  or  questionable  outlays, 
particularly  in  the  military  sector,  are  pro- 
tected from  healthy  attack  by  being  lumped 
together  with  meritorious  outlays.  This  news- 
pap>er  would  support  an  eventual  division  of 
foreign  aid  spending,  together  with  a  chan- 
neling of  many  programs  through  Interna- 
tional organizations  like  the  World  Bank, 
which  Is  the  Senate's  Intent. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  present  Senate 
action  splitting  the  aid  Into  military  and 
nonmilitary  bills  for  the  moment  may  not 
hold  up.  The  House  likes  military  spending 
more  and  nonmilitary  spending  less  than 
does  the  Senate.  The  House  has  already  ap- 
proved continuing  the  present  higher  aid 
spending  levels.  As  the  House  takes  up  the 
Senate  bill,  therefore.  It  will  do  so  with  less 
reform  zeal  than  did  the  Senate  If  anythine. 
the  administration  stands  to  gain  b-ick 
ground  In  the  House  A  precedent  has  been 
set  for  foreign  aid  reform.  But  realization 
of  that  reform  will  have  to  wait  until  next 
year. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  White  House 
will  not  have  more  sticky  moments.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  a  number  of  clauses 
that  would  hamper  White  House  actions  in 
such  places  as  Cambodia.  The  present  fight 
over  appropriations  may  be  repeated  when 
votes  actually  to  commit  funds  come  up. 
The  first  Senate  vote,  which  defeated  the 
initial  aid  bill,  has  done  the  same  kind  of 
damage  to  the  American  Image  abroad  as 
did  the  Nixon  administration's  own  eco- 
nomic policy  Initiatives — floating  the  dollar 
and  erecting  the  10  percent  Import  surcharge 
barrier.  This  rude  awakening  abroad  to  Amer- 
icas take-no-more-guff  mood,  however  use- 
ful to  U.S.  short-term  economic  bargaining, 
remains  a  net  foreign  relations  liability  for 
the  administration. 

The  White  House  and  Congress  are  also 
mindful  of  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  much 
of  American  foreign  aid — American  indus- 
try Itself.  The  aid  program  results  in  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  in  sales  for  U.S.  manufacturers — 
a  healthy  chunk  of  it  In  states  represented  by 
senators  who  voted  to  down  the  initial  meas- 
ure. The  poverty-prone  U.8.  shipping  fleet 
gets  a  quarter  of  its  outbound  tonnage  rev- 
enues from  the  aid  program.  And  a  startling 
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$600  million  In  aid  funds  goes  to  American 
universities  and  research  centers  lor  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  work  overseas. 
To  cut  this  kind  of  Industrial  and  technical 
support  out  of  the  V3.  economy,  especially 
when  en  economic  rebound  is  useful  to  every 
Doliticlans  reelection,  would  take  more  seri- 
ous thinking  than  the  Senates  first  precipi- 
tate vote  gave  it. 

The  Senate  Intended  Ite  Initial  rebuke  of 
the  aid  bill  as  a  warning.  The  reductions 
in  spending  and  the  splitting  of  the  bill 
in;o  military  and  nonmtlitary  sections  are 
nearer  the  Senate's  real  position.  But,  how- 
ever the  House  votes  as  it  takes  up  the 
Senate  bills,  and  however  fortunate  the 
White  House  may  feel  itself  to  be  for  the 
present,  the  road  to  basic  foreign  aid  re- 
form is  clearly  staked  out  ahead. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial, Nov.ilO,  1971] 
Second   Thoughts  on    Foreign   Aid 

Perhaps  everyone  should  have  known  that 
no  U.S.  Congress  would  have  brought  all  for- 
eign aid  to  a  halt  at  a  time  when  a  nation  as 
beset  with  economic  difficulties  as  India  was 
trying  to  cope  with  some  9  mUlion  homeless 
refugees  from  East  Pakistan  plus  the  devas- 
tation left  by  floods  and  tidal  waves.  This  is 
not  in  the  American  tradition,  indeed,  it  is 
not  now  l:i  the  tradition  of  any  major 
nation. 

In  the  sh3ck  that  followed  the  Senate's 
vote  to  throw  out  the  entire  fiscal  1972  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill,  two  weeks  ago, 
that  consideration  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten.  Since  then  it  has  become  probable 
that  this  is  not  to  be  the  Senate's  last  word 
on  the  subject.  The  administration  will  cer- 
tainly not  get  the  $3.5  billion  it  sought  for 
military  and  economic  assistance  in  a  single 
pa.'kage.  It  now  has  little  chance  of  getting 
tlie  $3.4  billion  package  approved  by  the 
House  or  the  $3.2  billion  package  approved 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  then 
killed  by  the  Senate  Itself. 

What  it  may  get  is  either  a  simple  continu- 
ing resolution  permitting  it  to  go  ahead  tem- 
porarily with  outlays  at  their  present  levels, 
or  something  akin  to  the  $2.3  billion  program 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee last  week.  That,  however,  would  not  be 
a  single  package  combinijig  military  and  eco- 
nomic aids,  but  two  which  would  require 
separate  votes. 

Much  soul-searching  is  now  in  progress  not 
only  as  to  the  future  of  foreign  aid  but  as  to 
the  reasons  why  so  many  Democrats  (more 
than  Republicans)  suddenly  turned  their 
backs  on  a  program  they  had  previously 
supported  The  White  House  Is  naturally 
coming  in  for  a  lot  of  the  blame  and  the 
liberals  are  not  reluctant  to  say  why. 

They  cite  the  administration's  increas- 
ing requests  for  military  and  supporting 
aids  ($1,473  mUUon  in  the  fiscal  1972  re- 
quests, plus  $510  million  in  military  credit 
sales  as  against  $1,569  million  in  total  eco- 
nomic assistance).  They  were  outraged  this 
year  by  the  acceleration  in  proposed  aids  to 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  which  they  viewed  as 
sure  harbingers  of  deeper  involvements  In 
iKdochina.  Some  were  upset  by  military  aid 
to  Greece,  by  similar  aid  to  Pakistan  (now 
to  be  halted)  and  to  some  other  regimes  of 
which  they  are  not  overly  fond. 

In  any  case,  many  of  the  faithful  beickers 
of  economic  aids  were  no  longer  willing  to 
swallow  the  military  assistance  phase  of  the 
package  this  year  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
economic  aids  going.  Conservative  quarters 
of  the  Senate,  which  in  the  past  voted  for  the 
economic  aids  chiefly  to  keep  military  as- 
sistance alive,  reacted  in  a  similar  manner.  By 
the  time  of  the  crucial  vote  most  traces  of 
the  old  coalitloa  that  would  only  accept  one 
part  of  the  package  as  a  means  of  getting  Its 
way  on  the  other  had  dlsap[>eared. 

It  Is  true  that  recent  administrations  have 
counted   heavily  on   this  uneasy   balance  of 
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power  In  Congress  to  get  their  aid  programs 
across.  Thus  their  emphasis  on  the  single- 
package  program  that  proved  so  awkward  for 
either  bloc  either  to  swallow  or  vote  against. 
And  thus  last  week's  decision  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  split  the  package 
into  two  bills,  the  total  authorizations  of 
which  would  give  the  President  $1.2  biUion 
less  than  he  orlginaUy  asked,  or  $2.3  billion 
In  all. 

"Things  will  never  be  the  same  again,"  one 
expert  on  the  subjjsct  was  quoted  as  saying 
when  he  heard  of  the  corrmilttee's  action  last 
week,  and  he  was  probably  right.  They  won't 
be.  With  the  old  coalition  gone,  the  adminis- 
tration will  probably  find  it  more  difficult  to 
win  congressional  approval  of  either  of  the 
two  programs  In  the  form  it  wants  most,  but 
at  least  It  wUl  know  better  where  It  stands 
than  it  apparently  does  now. 

We  welcome  the  evidence  of  a  new  dis- 
position In  the  Senate  to  recognize  that  It  ifi. 
Illogical  to  tie  these  two  phases  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  into  a  single  package.  Our 
feeling  is  that  this  program  would  not  have 
gotten  into  Its  recent  deep  troubles  if  this 
separation  had  never  been  made  in  the  first 
place.  We  also  welcome  signs  of  a  growing 
disposition  to  phase  out  bilateral  economic 
aid  altogether,  whether  as  early  as  1975  or 
within  a  period  of  10  years.  This  form  of  aid 
did  serve  a  purpose  10  and  16  years  ago;  It 
serves  very  little  now. 

But  the  fact  that  bilateral  aids  have  been 
retained  beyond  their  time  cannot  be  blamed 
entirely  on  White  Hovise  politicking.  Al- 
though Congress  Itself  showed  considerable 
enthusiasm  for  multilateral  aids  through 
international  institutions  when  it  seemed 
likely  that  other  industrial  nations  would 
contribute  generously,  that  enthtisiasm 
cooled  when  Capitol  Hill  committee  chair- 
men discovered  they  couldn't  call  affiliates 
of  the  World  Bank  and  the  UN  to  account 
for  their  operations,  as  they  could  American 
citizens  charged  with  handling  development 
loans,  technical  assistance  programs  and  the 
like. 

So  while  other  countries  were  converted 
to  the  gospel  of  foreign  aid,  and  while  some 
contribute  proportionately  more  to  it  now 
than  the  United  States,  the  executive  branch 
has  found  In  recent  years  that  getting  money 
out  of  Congress  for  some  of  the  more  worthy 
multilateral  programs  Is  like  pulling  teeth. 
Bilateralism — despite  all  criticisms  of  it  as 
a  concept — dies  hard. 

Still  and  all,  if  one  result  of  the  Senate's 
dramatic  reversal  of  position  on  the  197J 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  is  to  force  a 
re-examlnation  of  all  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic phases  of  the  program,  of  where  they 
have  taken  us  and  of  where  they  are  going 
to  take  us  next,  the  experience  may  pro\e 
well  worth  the  dlscomforture  it  created. 

New  Dimensions  in  Foreign  Aid 
It  is  evident  from  reports  emanating  from 
yesterday's  closed-door  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  members  are 
having  second  thoughts  on  the  Senate's  rash 
vote  to  kill  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
But  It  Is  equally  apparent  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing approaching  agreement  on  the -new  di- 
rections foreign  aid  must  take  In  order  to 
muster  adequate  support  In  the  Congress. 

Senator  Pul bright  and  others  are  talking  In 
terms  of  stop-gap  legislation  that  would  em- 
phasize humanitarian  programs,  particularly 
those  administered  by  International  institu- 
tions, and  greatly  reduce  the  military  compo- 
nent of  aid  which  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  the  Administration's  foreign  assist- 
ance package.  There  is  merit  In  this  ap- 
proach, but  it  is  doubtftU  whether  a  bill 
tailored  to  Mr.  Pulbrlght's  exacting  require- 
ments could  command  a  ma)orlty  at  this 
time,  especially  in  view  of  ihe  support  the 
Administration  was  able  to  rally  behind  its 
military  proposals  before  Friday's  final  nega- 
tive vote. 
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It  would  be  equally  unrealistic  for  the 
Administration  to  try  now  to  ram  the  for- 
eign aid  bUl  through  the  Senate  In  anything 
Uk.e  its  present  form.  Although  it  was  not 
the  only  factor  by  any  means,  an  Important 
component  of  the  Administrations  defeat 
on  the  aid  bill  was  Congressional  and  na- 
tional dlsUlusionment  with  Presidential  pol- 
icies Involving  heavy  military  support  for 
authoritarian  governments,  particularly  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Unless  there  Is  some  revision 
of  these  p>olicles,  and  of  the  aid  requesu 
that  are  designed  to  support  them,  there  is 
little  hope  for  rebuilding  a  Congressional 
consensus  in  support  of  a  broad  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  even  with  the  sweeping 
reorganization  proposed  last  year  by  the 
Peterson  Commission. 

A  period  of  hard  bargaining  Is  ahead  In 
which  both  the  President  and  his  Congres.- 
sional  critics  will  have  to  make  concessions. 
In  the  meantime,  to  prevent  a  national  dis- 
grace from  turning  Into  an  International 
disaster,  it  Is  essential  that  Congress  act 
promptly  to  keep  the  foreign  aid  machinery 
intact  through  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion, extending  the  aid  program  at  current 
levels  beyond  the  Nov.  15  expiration  date. 
In  view  of  the  depth  of  current  disagree- 
ments, such  an  extension  should  allow  at 
least  ninety  days  for  tempers  to  cool  and  for 
thoughtful  reappraisal. 

There  Is  also  need  for  prompt  action  to 
provide  supplemental  funds,  as  already  re- 
quested by  the  Administration,  to  help  care 
for  the  nine  million  or  more  Pakistani  refu- 
gee?; There  surely  can  be  no  quarrel  over 
this  urgent  humanitarian  need. 

In  reconsidering  foreign  aid.  It  would  be 
helpf\il  If  both  Congress  and  the  Admlntsj 
tration  disabused  themselves  of  a  myth  that 
has  been  irresponsibly  fostered  lately  by  both 
the  President  and  some  of  A  ID  s  Congres- 
sional critics — the  notion  that  the  United 
States  is  bearing  more  than  Its  share  of  the 
International  development  burden  rightly 
a.ssumed  by  the  "have"  nations  for  sharing 
with  the  "have  nots." 

Although  the  United  States  Is  still  the 
largest  contributor  In  absolute  terms  to  o\-er- 
seas  development  programs,  the  United 
States  contribution  measured  In  terms  of 
ability  to  pay — aid  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product— ranks  twelfth  among  the 
sixteen  aid-donor  nations  There  Is  no  place 
for  pride  or  self-pity  In  this  performance. 

I  From    the    Evening  Star,   Nov.    1.    1971] 
The  Challenge 

The  Senate's  rejection  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  must  rank  high  among  the  legislative 
shockers  of  the  century.  And  yet  the  after- 
math of  the  sturuilng  vote  has  t)een  marked 
by  an  almost  total  lack  of  cheering.  No  one 
seems  anxious  to  claim  credit  for  the  upset. 
Instead,  the  accusing  fingers  are  pointing  in 
all  directions. 

■niere  Is  very  little  to  cheer  about.  Tbe 
rejection  of  the  $3.2  billion  aid  bill,  which 
has  raised  dark  clouds  of  doubt  over  the  fu- 
ture of  the  massive  International  program, 
was  compounded  out  of  an  unnatural  legis- 
lative alliance  of  conservative  isolationism, 
liberal  spite  and  pre-election-year  absen- 
teeism. Contributing  to  the  coalition  of  dis- 
content was  resentment  over  the  stinging 
rebuke  dealt  the  United  States  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Nationalist  China  from  the  United 
Nations,  and  a  growing  and  Justified  annoy- 
ance over  the  Nixon  administration's  refu«J 
to  take  seriously  the  depth  of  the  legislative 
disaffection. 

But  much  more  to  the  point  than  the 
proper  distribution  of  olame  for  the  Im- 
mediate past  is  Lhe  need  for  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  immediate  future.  It's  time  to 
stop  the  name  calling  and  to  end  the  issuing 
of  ultimatums,  by  White  House  spokeKaen 
and  Senate  leaders,  regarding  the  content  ol 
a  substitute  blU.  It's  time  to  end  the  poUUek- 
Ing  and  to  restore  the  bipartisan  approach 
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to  foreign  aid  that  created  the  program  and 
that  has  kept  It  alive  and  well  since  Its  In- 
ception In  1948. 

There  must  be.  as  a  starting  point,  agree- 
ment that  the  concept  of  foreign  aid  Is  still 
morally  valid  and  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  sub* 
scribe  fully  to  the  provisions  of  the  rejected 
bill  or  to  support  in  detail  the  shape  that 
foreign  aid  has  taken  in  recent  years.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  in  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  who  could 
argue  persuasively  that  the  structure  of  for- 
eign aid  is  flawless. 

What  the  Senate  has  done,  in  effect.  Is  to 
force  a  showdown,  to  accelerate  the  process 
of  revision  that  was  expected  to  take  years 
to  accomplish.  Now  the  luxury  of  leisure  Is 
gone.  But  that  need  not  mean  that  the  elab- 
orate and  generally  sound  concept  of  foreign 
aid  will  be  replaced  by  a  vacuum. 

The  first  necessary  legislative  step  is  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  assure  that  the  Senate 
vote  win  not  add  to  human  suffering,  will 
not  bring  financial  chaos  to  governments 
whose  stability  Is  of  vital  concern  to  this 
country,  will  not  threaten  the  p>eace  of  the 
world  by  upsetting  tenuous  military  bal- 
ances. 

With  that  accomplished,  the  real  work  can 
begin  to  restore,  on  a  secure  basis,  those 
humanitarian,  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance programs  that  must  be  retained  to 
preserve  America's  conscience  and  security. 

The  vote  to  kill  the  foreign  aid  program 
was  no  one's  triumph.  But  It  need  not  be  a 
tragedy.  Those  desperate  forces  that  engi- 
neered the  bill's  defeat  are  now  called  upon 
to  display  those  unusual  talents  for  legisla- 
tive creativity  needed  to  meet  the  challenge 
that  they  have  brought  about. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  1,  19711 

The  Foreign  Aid  Crisis 

The  question  posed  by  the  Senate  of  the 

United   States  last   Friday    night   is   a   most 

serious  one. 

The  U.S.  Is  engaged  In  a  planned  with- 
drawal from  what  Is  now  seen  to  be  over- 
commitment. That  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine.  Almost  all  Important  ele- 
ments In  the  American  political  community 
agree  that  continued  military  Involvement 
In  combat  In  Vietnam  would  be  an  overcom- 
mitment. There  is  a  consensus  now  that 
there  should  be  a  withdrawal  from  that  over- 
commitment. There  Is  bound  t«  be  some 
withdrawal  from  other  commitments  else- 
where. 

But  the  Intent,  and  the  hope.  Is  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  good  order  and 
without  the  loss  on  anything  of  vlUl  Impor- 
tance. It  Is  the  difference  between  orderly 
withdrawal  to  shorter  and  stronger  lines  and 
panic  retreat  which  can  get  out  of  control. 
On  Friday  night  last.  In  the  Senate,  the 
withdrawal  was  out  of  control.  Foreign  aid 
funds  provide  the  dally  coinage  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  alliances.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  system  of  alliances  put  together  In 
the  years  Immediately  after  World  War  II 
can  be  taken  down  safely.  But  It  would  be 
deadly  dangerous  to  take  It  down  too  soon 
or  too  fast.  Tl.e  NATO  alliance  In  particular 
IE  a  major  element  in  what  stabUity  there 
is  In  today's  world.  Anything  which  dam- 
ages NATO  damages  the  foundation  on  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  now  rests. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  Is  not  necessarily  final.  And  a  review 
or  the  foreign  aid  system  Is  m  order.  Some 
aid  is  given  unwisely.  Probably  there  will  be 
fJ^"!  ^""^'K"  aid  bin  in  time  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  aid  through  the  pipelines,  laiere 
k-.f^^i'v^  °'  "°°*y  already  appropriated  to 
Keep  the  supplies  flowing  for  long  enough 
to  permit  a  review  and  new  legislation. 

Mut  how  can  this  probability  be  made, 
convincing  to  friends  and  allies  in  time  to 
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prevent    them    from    acting   on    a   contrary 
assumption? 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  "Immedi- 
ate restoration  of  the  absolutely  vital  for- 
eign assistance  program." 

The  program  Is  vital.  There  should  be  the 
earliest  possible  restoration  of  an  aid  pro- 
gram. 

But  what  causes  concern  Is  whether  Presi- 
dent Nixon  really  does  understand  how  to 
control  this  enormously  difficult  business  of 
a  great  world  power  cutting  back  on  its  com- 
mitment. 

The  vote  In  the  Senate  to  end  foreign  aid 
was  41-27.  Mr.  Nixon  branded  it  as  a  "highly 
irresponsible  action."  It  was.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  set  in  motion  the  chain  of  events 
which  unleashed  that  action. 

First  he  antagonized  the  right  wing  of  his 
own  party  by  his  decision  to  go  to  Peking. 
Then  he  organized  an  American  pressure 
campaign  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  Tal- 
v.an  issue  which  backfired  in  a  defeat  on  that 
issue.  Mr.  Nixon  then  retaliated  with  what 
1'he  Times  of  London  called  "a  snarl  of 
petulance." 

From  the  beginning  foreign  aid  has  been 
highly  controversial  In  American  politics. 
There  never  would  have  been  a  progrsun  in 
the  beginning  or  one  still  in  effect,  without 
strong  and  unswerving  support  from  the 
White  House  for  an  alliance  policy.  Unless 
the  President  leads  In  respect  and  friend- 
ship for  friends  and  allies,  the  Congress  will 
go  isolationist.  The  urge  is  always  there. 

When  the  President  himself  speaks  out 
in  anger  against  foreigners,  the  Senate  is 
bound  to  take  it  as  a  holiday  from  school. 
Mr.  Nixon  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of 
speaking  against  foreigners^  on  the  Taiwan 
issue.  But  those  who  voted*  against  him  In 
the  UN  on  that  issue  Included  Canada,  the 
most  vital  ally,  and  Israel,  the  most  favored 
client. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  manage  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  from  overcommitments.  The 
supreme  commander  cannot  denounce  his 
allies  one  day  and  expect  the  Senate  to  vote 
funds  for  those  same  allies  the  next  day. 
The  words  of  resentment  spoken  over  the 
Taiwan  vote  invited  tl)e  Senate  to  take  its 
"highly  Irresponsible  action"  on  foreign  aid 
funds. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  command  a  great 
army  in  victorious  advance.  Commanding  it 
in  a  planned  withdrawal  is  Immensely  more 
difficult.  Mr.  Nixon  now  must  not  try  only 
to  get  the  Senate  to  undo  what  was  done 
last  Friday  night.  He  must  also  try  to  per- 
suade friends  and  allies  that  he  can  remedy 
the  damage,  can  get  Congress  back  under 
control,  and  can  in  the  future  refrain  from 
those  imfortunate  reflexive  remarks  which 
Invite  the  very  Irresponslblhty  which  he 
mtist  then  deplore. 

The  question  In  dangerous  doubt  Is  of  the 
competence  of  the  leadership. 

[From  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  Nov    1 

1971] 

The  Senate  Kills  Foreig.n  Aid 

In  voting  to  kill  abruptly  the  foreign  aid 
program,  the  Senate  acted  last  week  with 
the  utmost  Irresponsibility. 

If  Its  unwise  step  is  not  reversed  promptly, 
which  we  hope  and  urge,  severe  damage  will 
result  to  American  goals  and  Interests. 

Like  many  Americans,  this  newspaper  has 
not  been  an  uncritical  admirer  of  foreign 
aid.  It  has  been  marred  by  waste  and  Ixjon- 
doggle.  The  United  SUtes  has  carried  most 
of  the  world's  aid  burden  since  the  1940s 
and,  understandably.  Is  tired  of  It. 

And  yet,  we  dont  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  reject  a  simple  moral  princi- 
ple: that  the  rich  are  obligated,  dwnestlcally 
and  Internationally,  to  help  the  poor.  There 
can  be  argument  over  how  much  to  give,  but 
the  Senate  has  said  "nothing,"  and  that  is 
clearly  wrong. 
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There  are  signs  that  the  Senate  is  having 
second  thoughts  about  what  It  has  done  and 
will  put  together  a  temporary  aid  program. 
It  should  be  encouraged  by  everyone  to  do  so. 

The  sudden,  unexpected  vote  on  Friday 
came  only  four  days  after  the  United  Na- 
tions rebuffed  the  United  States  and  ex- 
pelled Nationalist  China  from  membership. 
We  can  deny  It  till  we're  blue  In  the  face,  but 
the  whole  world  will  see  the  aid  shut-off  as 
a  mean,  petulant  reaction  to  the  U.N.  vote. 

More  Important  than  how  we  look  are  the 
practical  e.fects  of  killli-'g  the  Administra- 
tion's carefully  worked  out  aid  bill.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  things  the  Senate  voted  aga!ni^t: 

Economic  help  for  South  Vietnam,  with- 
out which  that  country  is  a!most  certain  to 
collapse,  thus  negating  all  of  America's  s.icr:- 
fices  there. 

Food  for  the  East  Pakistani  refugees,  in 
effect  t.elllng  them,  "We  Americans  (the  fat- 
test people  on  earth)  don't  give  a  damn 
whether  million*  of  you  starve." 

Credits  for  Israel  to  buy  US.  arms  to  bal- 
ance the  weapons  Russia  Is  pouring  Into 
Egypt. 

Funds  for  the  United  Natirns  war  on  illegal 
drugs,  a  program  which  the  United  Stales. 
with  Its  disastrous  heroin  problem,  urged 
the  world  body  to  undertake. 

One  could  go  on  Indefinitely  But  fundi- 
mentally  it  was  a  vote  against  feeding  the 
starving,  assisting  the  Impoverished,  backing 
U.X  peacp-keepirg  forces,  and  helping  a  few 
of  our  small  allies  survive. 

Ironically,  the  Senates  cop-out  from  for- 
eign involvement  came  after  decades  of 
speeches  there  calling  on  other  countries  to 
carry  a  'r.iir  share  of  the  burden."  Now 
when  countries  like  West  Germany  and 
Japan  have  finally  picked  up  their  end,  what 
have   we  done?  Dropped  ours. 

The  money  Involved  is  less  than  Americans 
spend  annually  on  beer,  cosmetics,  or  cat 
food.  And  the  hasty,  emotional  decision  to 
e;;d  foreign  aid  was  unworthy  of  "the  world's 
pre.its^t  deliberative  body"  or  of  a  serious 
nati,  n. 

|F.  m  i!ie  New  York  Times.  Oct.  31.  1971] 
A  Failure  or  Leadership 

Tlie  Senate  defeat  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was.  as  President  Nixon  promptly  observed, 
"a  highly  Irresponsible  action."  But  the  re- 
treat from  responsibility  was  abetted  by  Mr. 
Nixon  himself.  It  was  a  failure  In  Presiden- 
tial leadership  that  finally  broke  the  coalition 
of  conflicting  interests  that  has  sustained 
this  vital  program  of  constructive  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  more  than  two  decades. 

Foreign  aid  legislation  has  always  depended 
on  the  support  of  lawmakers  with  widely  dif- 
fering views  of  the  proper  role  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs.  Basically,  there  are 
those  who  would  rely  primarily  on  military 
measures  to  secure  American  interests  In  a 
chaotic  world  and  those  who  believe  the  best 
hope  for  American  security  lies  In  cooperative 
profrrams  of  economic,  social  and  political 
development  aimed  at  eliminating  the  under- 
lying  causes  of  instability  and  conflict. 

The  views  of  most  members  cf  Congress 
lie  somewhere  between  these  positions — or 
combine  them.  Presidents  in  the  past  have 
mustered  majorities  for  foreign  assistance  by 
striking  a  balance. 

President  Nixon's  recent  actions,  however, 
have  helped  to  polarize  Congressional  senti- 
ment on  foreign  aid.  White  House  expressions 
of  pique  over  the  American  defeat  on  the  Tai- 
wan issue  In  the  United  Nations  reinforced 
the  vengeful  mood  of  Senate  conservatives 
who  sought  to  punish  offending  members  of 
the  world  organization  by  cutting  United 
States  contributions  to  that  body  In  partic- 
ular and  economic  aid  In  general.  TTie  Presi- 
dent's stubborn  pursuit  of  a  military  solu- 
tion in  Indochina,  moreover,  and  his  as  well 
as  his  predecessors'  support  to  authoritarian 
regimes  in  many  lands  have  deeply  offended 
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Senat*  liberals  and  rostered  a  growing  disillu- 
sionment with  American  foreign  policy.  That 
dlalUuslonment  found  expression  In  an  Indla- 
cTimlnate  attack  on  the  whole  foreign  aid 
concept. 

Although  Mr.  Klxon  did  not  lift  a  finger' 
to  defend  endangered  American  commlt- 
menu  to  the  financially  pressed  United 
Nations,  the  Administration  fought  tena- 
ciously to  eliminate  a  ban  on  military  aid 
to  Greece,  to  bar  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
funds  In  Indochina,  and  to  restore  a  $341- 
mjllion  amthorlzatlon  for  an  expanding  in- 
volvement In  Cambodia,  an  amount  which 
alone  exceeds  total  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  light  of  such  Presidential  leader- 
ship, one  of  the  few  hopeful  aspects  of  the 
foreign  aid  debate  was  the  decisive  manner 
in  which  the  Senate  rejected  efforts  by  Sen- 
ators Buckley  and  Dominlck  to  slash  United 
States  contributions  to  special  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.  Members  of  Congress  and 
President  Nixon  himself  have  long  urged  that 
a  greater  proportion  of  American  foreign  as- 
sistance be  channeled  through  such  Interna- 
tional Institutions.  It  Is  a  process  that  should 
now  be  rapidly  accelerated  In  order  to  reduce 
those  political  pressures  implicit  in  bilateral 
aid  that  have  created  so  much  resentment 
and  discord  at  home  and  abroad. 

Pl.^vinc   Games  Leaves  Foreign   Policy   in 

Mess 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyesi 

The  administration  and  the  Senate  have 
both  been  playing  games  and  between  them 
they  have  the  foreign  pohcy  of  this  coimtry 
in  a  mess  which  Is  going  to  be  very  dlfBcult 
to  sort  out. 

At  this  point,  naturally,  each  side  Is  blam- 
ing the  other.  The  administration  is  charg- 
ing the  Senate  with  blatant  irresponsibility 
in  killing  off  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
Jeopardizing  President  Nixon's  foreign  policy 
at  a  particularly  delicate  moment  of  transi- 
tion The  senators,  quite  unabashed,  accuse 
the  administration  of  having  contributed 
grcitiy  to  the  mess  by  Inept  leadership  and 
a  congenital  hostility  to  the  Congress  In  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs. 

Both  sides,  in  the  immediate  context,  are 
r;ght.  The  Senate  revolt  Friday  night  was 
mindless  and  blind  and  extremely  damaging 
to  American  Interests.  The  performance  of 
the  administration  In  successive  crises  over 
the  last  two  weeks  has  been  marked  by  an 
inability  to  assess  the  strength  of  its  oppo- 
sition and  an  uncanny  knack  of  making  the 
worst  of  a  bad  spltuatioa. 

In  the  space  of  a  single  week,  the  adminis- 
tration demonstrated  dramatically  that  It  had 
lost  control  In  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  Senate.  Its  reaction  to  these 
events  has  served  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion that  the  administration  also  has  lost 
control  of  Its  own  foreign  policy.  And  this 
could  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
not  only  for  the  administration  and  the  coun- 
try.  but  fo?  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  saddest  part  Is  that  none  of  this  was 
really  necessary. 

It  wasn't  necessary— though  It  may  well 
have  seemed  politically  expedient — for  the 
administration  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  Its 
defeat  Oct.  25  in  the  UN.  General  Assembly. 

In  voting  to  expel  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
and  to  seat  the  government  of  mainland 
China,  the  U.N.  membership  did  no  more  than 
follow  Nixon's  own  China  policy  to  Its  logical 
and  inevitable  conclusion.  Whatever  anti- 
American  overtones  there  may  have  been  in 
the  final  vote,  the  American  case  for  seat- 
ing two  governments,  both  claiming  to  repre- 
sent China,  Involved  contradictions  that 
could  not  be  Ignored. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  In 
the  Sen«t«. 

It  wasn't  necessary — though  again  perhaps 
expedient — for  the  President  to  have  made  a 
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quite  gratuitous  connection  !>etween  the  U.JJ! 
vote  and  the  future  of  "foreign  aid  allooa- 
tlons"  which  at  that  very  moment  were  being 
bitterly  debated  In  the  Senate  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  delegates  who  had  voted  agalhst 
the  American  position  came  from  countries 
that  had  received  aid  from  the  United  States 
was  wholly  Irrelevant. 

The  effect  was  to  alienate  support  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  both  by  those  who  ap- 
proved of  it  as  a  means  of  buying  votes  and 
by  those  who  did  not.  Either  way.  the  admin- 
istration was  the  main  loser 

It  wasn't  necessary  for  the  President  to 
make  it  clear  before  the  Senate  vote  that  he 
would  take  no  position  on  proposed  cuts  in 
foreign  aid  or  American  support  for  the 
United  Nations.  In  particular,  his  threat  to 
veto  the  foreign  aid  bill  If  It  included  amend- 
ments opposed  by  the  administration  encour- 
aged ixjth  opponents  of  the  program  and  op- 
ponents of  the  administration. 

The  net  result  was  to  alienate,  perhaps  per- 
manently, a  large  group  of  liberal  senators 
who  have  always  suppyorted  foreign  aid  au- 
thorizations In  the  past.  The  quite  accidental 
coalition  of  this  group  with  conservatives  and 
Isolationists  who  have  traditionally  voted 
against  foreign  aid  succeeded  in  killing  the 
whole  program. 

It  is  quite  unlikely.  In  the  long  run.  that 
this  coalition  will  hold  together  In  prevent- 
ing a  revival  of  the  program  by  one  means  or 
another.  The  strong  probability  Is  that  the 
administration  will  get  congressional  ap- 
proval for  all  essential  parts  of  the  program, 
including  continuing  military  and  economic 
support  for  Indochina,  South  Korea,  and 
Israel. 

Although  liberal  senators  are  talking 
boldly  at  this  f)oint  of  eliminating  all  of  the 
military  aspects  of  foreign  aid  and  restoring 
selectively  only  those  programs  of  purely 
humanitarian  purpose,  they  know  that  their 
victory  Friday  was  something  of  a  fluke  that 
is  likely   to  be  short-lived. 

And  this,  finally,  raises  the  question  of 
why  it  was  necessary  for  all  administration 
spokesmen  to  react  to  the  Senate  action  in 
such  apocalyptic  terms.  Implying  that  this 
nations  whole  foreign  policy  had  gone  down 
the  drain  and  that  an  effort  of  25  years  had 
been  undone  by  a  single  vote.  The  effect,  once 
agiun.  was  to  Increase  the  damage  to  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  administration 
before  the  nation  and  the  world  and  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  every  country  that  relies 
on  the  United  States  for  support. 

FoBEiGN   Am   Reform 

The  administration  and  Congress  are  both 
pushing  for  quick  action  on  foreign  aid  but 
in  opposite  directions  and  if  they  keep  at  it 
the  result  is  likely  to  be  no  foreign  aid  bill 
at  all.  The  case  for  slowing  down  the  pace — 
by  putting  off  big  reforms  and  simply  passing 
a  resolution  continuing  the  program  near 
current  levels  for  say  three  or  four  months — 
therefore  becomes  very  strong. 

A  key  fact  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  intends  to 
make  a  major  report  on  the  Indochina  war 
in  the  next  week.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  self-interest  for  his  critics  on  the  war 
Issue  to  give  him  a  hearing  before  venting 
further  spleen  on  aid.  On  the  Presidents 
part  he  should  realize  that  his  Vietnam  re- 
port gives  him  the  means  to  sweeten  con- 
siderably the  atmosphere  in  which  a  new  aid 
bin  will  be  debated.  So  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  delay  has  Its  reasons. 

Moreover,  the  only  aid  legislation  extant, 
the  "two"  bills  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee,  are  Inade- 
quate. As  John  Hannah  notes  elsewhere  on 
this  page,  the  committee's  snap  decision  last 
week  to  split  economic  humanitarian  aid 
from  military  aid  was  the  very  same  step  It 
refused  to  take  lasrt  spring  on  grounds  that 
the  matter  required  more  study — as  It  does. 
In  fact.  It  is  not  the  "same  step";  the  ad- 
ministration would  truly  have  split  the  pro- 


grams but  the  committee  would  split  merely 
the  voting  on  ihem.  not  the  administering 
of  thern.  To  split  the  voting,  of  course,  frag- 
,menu  the  twp-decade  pro-aid  coalition  to 
the  point  where,  in  the  current  sour  and 
erraUo  mood  on  Capitol  Hill,  neither  eco- 
nomic or  military  aid  may  be  able  to  muster 
enough  votes  for  survival.  If  Congress  is  to 
kill  aid.  then  at  least  it  sliould  soberly 
calculate  the  costs. 

After  months  of  deliberation  on  the  old 
bill,  the  Senate  had  said  that  $2.9  bUllon  Is 
appropriate:  suddenly  it  switches  to  $2.3  bil- 
lion. The  new  economy  bill  would  increase 
Interest  rates  on  development  loans  (and 
food  credit  sales)  to  a  level  where  no  country 
which  needed  them  could  afford  them.  The 
bills  make  no  effort  to  relate  aid  for  Indo- 
china either  to  the  war  expenses  that  would 
be  required  by  Us  Mansfield  amendment 
(fight  until  the  prisoners  are  returned)  or  to  4 
the  civilian  needs  that  would  unfold  pur- 
suant to  Its  Cooper-Church  amendment 
(Withdraw).  Haste  make  sloppy  drafting. 

The  administration,  using  scare  talk  loose- 
ly, wants  the  whole  existing  program  ex- 
tended Indefinitely.  That  ship  obviously 
wont  sail.  The  better  way  is  that  indicated 
by  the  House,  which  Is  scheduled  to  vote 
today  on  a  resolution  to  continue  aid  spend- 
ing at  current  levels  until  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  only  trouble  with 
that  is  that  once  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  recesses  are  subtracted,  not  enough 
time  is  left  for  careful  drafting  or  for  assem- 
bling the  political  support  necessary  to  enact 
a  new  bill.  The  House  should  provide  a  bit 
more  time. 

.Administrator  Examinfs  .\rcuments:  WtUT 

Sort  of  Aid  "Reforms"? 

(By  John  A.  Hannah) 

Some  In  the  Senate  have  explained  the 
Oct.  29  defeat  of  the  foreign  assistance  bill 
as  a  mercy  killing.  The  old  program,  they 
say.  was  diseased  by  vestiges  of  the  cold  war. 
weighed  down  by  bureaucracy,  devoid  of 
ideas  Better  to  let  it  die.  they  said.  The 
Senate  wants  a  new  concept."  It  wants  a 
■fresh  start'  consistent  with  the  non-m- 
terventionist  temper  of  the  times.  I  want 
"new  proposals  to  redirect  our  Foreign  As- 
sistance Program.  " 

As  diagnosticians  of  foreign  assistance  the 
Senate  committed  two  errors.  It  failed  to 
examine  the  patient  closely  enough  to  find 
out  that  the  diseases  it  decries  have  been 
under  successful  treatment  for  some  time.  It 
failed  to  remember  that  the  administration 
has  proposed  major  reforms  of  the  program 
which  make  it  eminently  worth  saving. 

On  April  21  this  year,  the  President  sent 
two  completely  new  foreign  assistance  bills 
to  the  Congress.  One  bill  covered  economic 
and  humanitarian  aid.  the  other  military 
and  related  security  aid.  This  legislation — 
138  pages  long — was  the  culmination  of  19 
months  of  study  by  the  Peterson  Commis- 
sion, a  panel  of  experts  headed  by  Rudolph 
Peterson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  and  by  the  Executive 
Branch. 

The  legl^lation  contained  most  of  the  rem- 
edies for  foreign  aid  now  being  advanced  In 
the    Senate  'as    new   concepts.    It    proposed: 

Separating  economic  development  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  programs  from  mili- 
tary and  security  assistance  programs;  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  technical  assistance 
programs  directed  toward  alleviating  the 
mass  unemployment,  malnutrition  and  pov- 
erty problems  which  rapid  population 
growth  has  brought  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries: channeling  more  aid  through  multi- 
lateral Institutions  to  lower  the  pollUcsl 
profile  of  bilateral  aid;  reducing  the  size  ot 
AID'S  overseas  missions  and  staffs:  eliminat- 
ing many  of  the  restrictions  which  make 
aid  procedurally  dUBctUt  to  administer  and 
reduce  Its  effectiveness.  (The  current  AID 
list   of   provisions   which   Congress  requires 
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us  to  meet  before  we  can  make  a  loan  runs 
to  75  Items.) 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
six  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  new  legislation. 
As  the  hearings  unfolded,  It  was  apparent 
that  Congress  held  widely  differing  opinions 
as  to  how  foreign  assistance  should  be  re- 
formed. Many  In  the  Senate  favor  Increased 
use  of  multilateral  programs  and  separation 
of  military  and  economic  assistance,  but 
many  in  the  House  do  not. 

These  differences  and  the  far  reaching 
nature  of  the  reforms  prompted  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  decide  that  more  time 
{uas  needed  to  study  the  proposals.  The  Com- 
mittee decided  to  recommend  reauthorizing 
AID  as  it  is  for  two  more  years.  In  the  Com- 
mittee's words,  "a  two-year  authorization 
would  enable  the  Legislative  Branch  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  foreign  aid  reorgani- 
zation with  greater  deliberation  without 
jeopardizing  the  continuation  of  the 
program." 

Senator  Pulbrlght's  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  accepted  this  decision.  They 
held  only  three  days  of  hearings  on  the  new 
legislation,  then  recessed  to  wait  for  the 
House  to  act.  The  House  passed  its  bill  on 
August  3.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
sent  this  bill  with  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  October  22  where  It  was  defeated 
Friday  night,  Oct.  29. 

The  two  "new"  bills  reported  out  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  Thursday 
purport  to  separate  military  and  security  as- 
sistance from  economic  and  hiunanltarlan 
assistance.  But  In  fact  they  leave  matters 
exactly  as  they  are.  The  authority  for  ad- 
ministering both  security  assistance  and  re- 
development assistance  remains  with  the 
Administrator  of  AID;  the  authority  to 
transfer  funds  between  them  Is  unaffected: 
and  authority  to  establish  a  Coordinator 
for  Security  Assistance  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  administer  and  coordinate  these 
programs  Is  not  Included  In  the  bills. 

The  bills  stUl  contain  the  restrictive 
amendments  so  vigorously  contested  In  the 
Senate  two  weeks  ago. 

Development  loans,  which  have  been  the 
backbone  of  AID'S  program,  are  vitiated  by 
a  requirement  that  they  bear  Interest  rates 
cf  six  per  cent  or  more.  Poor  countries  with 
few  natural  resources  and  low  levels  of  ex- 
ports cannot  take  the  basic  steps  toward  de- 
velopment without  foreign  exchange  for  raw 
materials,  machinery,  fertillaer,  pesticides 
and  other  Imports  needed  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  growth.  For  many  years 
AID'S  policy  has  been  to  provide  foreign  ex- 
change, not  through  grants,  but  through  low 
Interest  loans. 

Since  these  countries  cannot  afford  high 
Interest  loans,  the  Senate's  action.  If  sus- 
tained, will  Uke  us  back  to  the  time  when 
the  U.S.  could  only  "give  away"  its  assist- 
ance. The  new  bUls  provide  no  funds  for 
population  programs,  but  require  these  to  be 
funded  from  the  greatly  reduced  authorliia- 
tions  for  other  programs.  The  new  bills  pro- 
vide levels  of  funding  for  military  assist- 
ance and  supporting  assistance  for  Vietnam 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Jordan  and  Korea 
far  below  the  firm  commitments  that  have 
been  made  to  aU  these  countries. 

The  facu  of  Ufa  are  that  the  Senate  and 
House  have  many  different  views  about 
lorelgn  aid.  'We  should  hot  try  to  resolve 
t.iese  views  and  pass  new  bUU  in  a  week.  We 
neiieve  Congress  should  pass  a  continuing 
resolution  which  keeps  the  enUre  program 
together  and  permits  time  to  discuss  the 
morms  Which  are  now  on  the  Uble.  The 
jenate  need  not  fear  that  taking  time  for 

f.f^^""^  ^^  l*'*^^  the  country  with  a  tired 
oia  AID  program. 

The  admlnistraUon  has  been  working  to 
put  more  aid  throtigh  mulUl*teral  channels 
^niffiT^  y**^  "^^  amount  proposed  for 
mult  lateral  InatltuMons  this  year  la  almost 
double  that  of  two  years  ago.  ^^ 
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Channeling  more  funds  to  multilateral  in- 
stitutions has  to  be  a  step-by-step  process. 
Immediately  turning  over  aU  AID  funds  to 
institutions  like  the  World  Bank  and  Asian 
Development  Bank  would  overload  their  ad- 
ministrative capacities  and,  more  impor- 
■  tantly,  violate  their  international  character. 
The  "Anglo-Saxons"  are  already  accused  of 
playing  an  excessive  role  in  several  of  them. 
The  nature  of  these  Institutions  requires 
that  we  move  in  concert  with  others  to  in- 
crease their  resources.  One  cannot  build  in- 
ternational institutions  unilaterally.  We 
must  help  the  U.N.  agencies  develop  the  rou- 
tines and  management  techniques  required 
to  satisfy  our  Congress  and  the  American 
people  that  funds  we  provide  are  effectively 
used. 

Tae  process  of  sharing  the  aid  burden  Is 
well  advanced.  The  U.S.  share  of  world-wide 
aid  has  dropped  from  64  per  cent  to  less  than 
40  per  cent  in  fifteen  years.  Measuring  aid 
as  a  per  cent  of  GNP,  "the  U.S.  ranks  12th 
among  the  16  major  aid-giving  countries. 
Those  ranked  above  us  in  order  are:  Prance, 
Netherlands,  Australia,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
Canada,  ,E>enmark.  Sweden.  England,  Nor- 
way and  Germany:  those  countries  below 
us  are  Ja|>an,  Italy.  Switzerland  and  Austria. 
AID'S  bilateral  program  Is  not  widely  scat- 
tered. More  than  80  j)er  cent  of  our  aid  goes 
to  ten  countries.  AID'S  technical  assistance 
program  is  concentrated  in  four  critical 
areas:  agricultural,  population  and  health, 
education  and  public  administration. 

AID  Is  lowering  its  presence  abroad.  We 
reduced  our  overseas  staff  by  10  per  cent 
in  fiscal  year  1970  and  10  per  cent  more 
last  year  to  the  lowest  levels  In  AID  his- 
tory. We  plan  further  reductions  this  year. 
Increasingly,  oior  projects  are  Implemented 
by  personnel  from  U.S.  universities  or  other 
private  organizations— not  AID  personnel. 
Of  the  more  than  $14  mUllon  dollars  AID 
and  Its  predecessors  have  loaned  abroad, 
less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  is  In 
default. 

Aid  Is  not  a  drain  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  The  aid  program  sends  U.S.  goods 
and  services  abroad,  not  dollars.  In  FY  1970, 
aid  funds  bought  more  than  $1.5  billion  lii 
commodities  and  sen'ices  from  more  than 
5000  U.S.  companies  In  all  50  States. 

Most  Importantly,  the  aid  program  works 
In  the  last  decade,  the  economies  of  the  lees 
developed  countries  grew  almoet  twice  as 
fast  as  the  United  States  did  at  comparable 
stages  of  Its  history.  They  are  expected  to 
accelerate  this  rate  of  growth  In  the  19706. 
This  growth  would  not  have  been  achieved 
without  aid  from  the  U.S.  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  world  is  a  better  place  to  live  In 
than  it  would  have  been  without  President 
Truman's  Point  4,  and  its  successor  agencies 
through  US.  AID  since  1961. 

OtTL-T   Compromise    Can   Save   Aid   Plan 
(By  M&rqula  ChUds) 

The  test  Just  ahead  on  foreign  aid  is  hardly 
less  a  test  of  whether  the  system  of  divided 
powers  works  or  not.  To  chop  down  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program  is  a  disaster.  This  is  far 
more  than  scoring  political  points,  since  so 
much  turns  on  the  continuity  erf  many  of 
the  programs. 

The  growing  Imbalance  between  military 
and  economic  aid  was  the  root  cause  of  the 
Senate  defeat  of  the  administration's  foreign 
study  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  showing  that  of  the  total 
to  be  dispensed  over  the  next  five  years,  $27 
bUllon  would  go  for  military  aid  and  $24  bU- 
llon for  economic  assistance 

In  the  measure  voted  down  a  total  of  $1,723 
blUion  went  for  all  military  purpooes  against 
leas  than  half  that  for  various  forms  of  eco- 
nomic help.  The  result  was  to  unite  conserra- 
tives,  who  have  long  felt  foreign  aid  spending 
was  excessive,  with  exponents  of  the  admin- 
istration military  pc^cy  such  as  Cbainnan 
J,  Fulbrl^t  of  the  Senate  Portign  Relatlooa 
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Committee  who  calls  It  "American  Imperial- 
ism." 

Now  a  compromise  has  been  put  together 
with  military  assistance  In  one  package  and 
economic  aid  In  another.  This  will  presum- 
ably wind  up  with  the  support  of  active 
opponents  such  as  Fulbright,  Sens.  Mike 
Mansfield,  Frank  Church  and  other  Demo- 
crats, together  with  skeptical  Republican 
moderates  such  as  Sens.  George  Aiken  and 
Clifford  Case.  In  short,  It  would  be  a  coali- 
tion Insuring  passage  of  those  parts  of  the 
package  essential  for  the  continuity  of  aid 
programs  In  developing  countries  even 
though  there  have  been  radical  cuts. 

Soundings  by  this  observer  Indicate  that 
the  compromise  Is  the  only  chance  for  sur- 
vival of  foreign  aid  in  the  Senate.  Will  the 
White  House  go  along?  If  the  decision  is  to 
accept  It,  then  passage  can  be  fairly  swift, 
although  Inevitably  when  the  separate  mili- 
tary phase  comes  up  the  debate  will  be  pro- 
longed. To  fight  the  compromise,  using  all 
the  pressure  tactics  In  the  'White  House 
arsenal,  will  mean  no  foreign  aid  for  an  In- 
definite time  as  the  Senate  wrangles  over  the 
dry  bones  of  past  errors  and  present  hostili- 
ties. 

The  administration  has  a  lot  on  Its  side 
in  the  current  dispute.  As  originally  sent  to 
Congress  In  April,  the  whole  aid  structure 
was  to  be  reorganized,  with  the  military  sep- 
arated from  the  economic  Outright  mili- 
tary grants,  the  funding  of  military  sales 
and  support  assistance  for  maintaining  large 
military  establishments  would  go  Into  one 
package  labeled  "security  assistance." 

This  was  an  overhaul  long  overdue.  But 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  fell 
back  on  the  format  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1961.  Two  years,  the  committee  reported, 
would  be  required  to  study  reorganization 
of  the  system. 

Obviously  that  was  not  good  enough,  so 
when  the  tired,  old  bundle  reached  the  Sen- 
ate the  result  could  have  been  predicted. 
Fifteen  Republicans,  Including  Sen.  Rol>ert 
Dole  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  joined  20  Democrats 
to  make  the  score  41  to  27. 

Forelgrn  aid  has  no  constituency.  That  has 
been  increasingly  clear  as  the  military  share 
Increases  year  by  year. 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  the  grand  panjandrum 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Is 
saying  privately  that  the  deficit  this  fiscal 
year  wUl  be  not  $30  billion,  as  has  been 
widely  reported,  but  $35  billion.  For  a  Re- 
pu  .Mean  administration  bringing  out  ot  the 
paft  an  Inherent  faith  in  budget  balancinp, 
thjvt  is  a  staggering  figure.  This  may  Jazz 
up  the  economy  as  President  Nixon,  a  very 
recent  convert  to  Keyneslanlsm  and  the  spur 
of  a  deficit,  ajqiarently  believes  it  will. 

But  the  claims  of  developing  peoples,  al- 
ready suffering  from  the  Nixon  new  econom- 
ics with  the  commodity  pric^  falling,  rate 
low  as  against  the  claims  of  the  poiwerful 
constituencies  pressing  for  housing,  school 
lunches.  Improved  medical  care.  For  the 
United  States,  the  richest  nation,  to  be  a 
dropout  on  foreign  aid  Is  intolerable. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  13,  1971 J 
Soviet  Taaxiatu  Am  Kstiicatso  at 

$2,2-BlUJON    A    TZAH 

( By  Hedrlck  Smith ) 

Moscow,  Nov.  12— With  the  American  aid 
program  hanging  in  the  balance,  Soviet  eco- 
nomic and  military  foreign  aid.  Including 
that  to  Ouba  and  North  Vietnanj,  is  now 
running  at  about  $2.2-bllllon  a  year,  with 
little  likelihood  of  any  serloas  reductlcwi 
socm,  Bcoordlng  to  Western  speclallvts. 

American  officials  have  noted  a  cutback  In 
the  level  of  new  Soviet  economic  aid  com- 
mitments Blnoe  the  peak  yean  In  the  late 
ninerteen-eixtles,  erldeoUy  refleottng  dteen- 
Qinjitmen*  with  large,  showy  eoonoaile  proj- 
ects th«t  have  not  always  guarantsed  Mbs- 
oow  the  retlaible  poltttesl  clients  K  aooflht. 
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Nonetheless,  Western  specialists  repwrted 
that  In  1970.  sharp  increases  In  Soviet  mili- 
tary aid  to  Egypt,  mainly  advanced  Jet  air- 
craft and  highly  expensive  surface-to-air 
missiles,  had  offset  the  reduction  In  eco- 
nomic aid  to  other  non-Communtst  coun- 
tries. 

Over-all  figures  on  economic  and  military 
aid  programs  are  not  published  he-e  and 
foreign  specialists  caution  that  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  the  trends  In  Amerlr-an  aid  and 
the  Soviet  program,  which  moves  In  cycles, 
responding  often  very  quickly  to  the  Krem- 
lin's political  objectives. 

New  aid  comnUtments  tend  to  ;lse  sharply 
when  Soviet  leaders  travel  abroad,  when 
friendly  states  suddenly  face  serious 
troubles,  or  when  the  Kremlin  wants  to  take 
advantage  of  a  political  opening. 

But  often.  Western  specialists  contend.  It 
Is  years  before  recipient  countries  can 
actually  use  the  credits  that  Moscow  has 
advanced.  According  to  some  Western  com- 
pilations, the  Kremlin  has  advanced  credits 
totaling  about  »8-bllllon  to  non-Communist 
countries  since  1954,  but  has  only  delivered 
about  $5-bllllon  In  aid. 

The  flow  of  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  non-Communist  countries  Is  esti- 
mated by  competent  Western  specialists  at 
slightly  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
the  great  bulk  being  military  aid.  One  West- 
em  diplomat  put  economic  aid  deliveries  to 
non-Communist  countries  at  about  $300- 
mllllon  a  year  with  military  aid  running 
well  over  twice  that  amount. 

In  addition,  H.2-bllllon  In  economic  and 
mUltary  aid  goes  to  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam, according  to  Western  estimates.  Soviet 
aid  to  Havana  Is  estimated  at  •750-mllllon  a 
year,  two-thirds  of  it  economic  aid.  Aid  to 
Hanoi  is  estimated  at  slightly  under  $500- 
mllllon,  about  half  of  It  economic. 

Aid  to  Hanoi  has  declined  from  a  peak  of 
$720-mllllon  In  1967  as  the  Intensity  of  the 
American  air  campaign  has  diminished, 
while  economic  aid  to  Cuba  has  been  rising 
steadily  as  her  economic  troubles  have 
grown. 

In  general,  however,  American  specialists 
have  commented  that  the  Kremlin  has  been 
taking  a  more  conservative  approach  toward 
economic  aid  than  It  did  during  the  late 
nlneteen-flXtles  and  the  early  nlneteen- 
Bixtles,  when  Moscow's  overseas  aid  was  ex- 
panding rapidly  to  reach  a  peak  level  of 
about  •5«0-miHion  a  year  In  new  commlt- 
znenta  to  non-communist  countries  back  to 
about  •360-miUlon. 

A  State  Department  study  published  In 
July,  1970,  said: 

"This  leveling  off  in  Soviet  aid  activities 
in  the  late  nlneteen-sixtles  may  be  explained 
in  part  by  Moscow's  realization  that  aid  as 
a  political  Instrument  has  certain  severe 
limitations,  can  guarantee  no  real  or  perma- 
nent influence,  and  can  often  lead  to  un- 
wanted  Involvement   in   regional   disputes." 

Particular  areas  of  disappointment  to  Mos- 
cow were  Indonesia  and  Ghana,  where  So- 
viet-leaning leaders,  who  had  accepted  heavy 
Soviet  aid,  were  overthrown  by  more  pro- 
Western  or  moderate  nationalist  leaders. 

The  sharp  competition  for  economic  re- 
Bources  between  Soviet  domestic  programs 
and  overseas  aid  was  another  factor  in  re- 
ducing the  level  of  new  aid  commitments. 
In  the  view  of  Western  specialists,  though 
the  actual  flow  of  aid  continued  at  roughly 
the  same  levels  as  before. 

"The  Soviets  have  shown  a  growing  con- 
cern with  nuUdng  their  program  more  eco- 
nomically effective  and  more  beneficial  Com- 
merclaUy  to  the  U.SJ8JI.,"  the  State  Depart- 
ment study  said. 

NonetheleaB,  specialists  here  note  that  So- 
viet overseas  aid,  which  remains  cKwely  tied 
to  Moscow's  political  objectives,  evidently 
has  never  become  the  point  of  contention 
la  high  levela  of  tta«  Government  and  the 
Communist  party  that  the  American  aid 
program  has  become  in  Washington, 
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In  spite  of  private  criticism  among  Soviet 
Intellectuals  of  the  heavy  Soviet  economic 
and  military  aid  program  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, especially  Egypt,  Western  diplomats 
note  that  Soviet  aid  levels  continue  to  n:n 
as  high  as  Moscow  thinks  lis  political  pur- 
poses require. 

And  In  the  press,  the  Soviet  aid  program 
U  discussed  only  in  glowing  terms  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Soviet  friendship  and  support  for  de- 
veloping nations. 

Foreign   Aid  Is  Alive  and  Well— In  Other 
Countries 
(By  Bernard  D    Nosslterl 
Paris —Foreign  aid.  or  more  accurately,  a 
mixed   program   to  promote  exports,  invest- 
ment,   influence    and    development    In     the 
third  world.  Is  alive  and  generally  flourishing 
outside  the  United  States. 

Other  rich.  non-Communist  nations  are 
either  maintaining  or  increasing  what  is 
labeled  "assistance"  and  a  few  are  stepping 
It  up  sharply.  Over  the  last  three  years. 
Washington  has  cut  back  Its  official  program 
from  »3.5-blllion  to  »3.1-billion  in  1970.  But 
the  other  13  Western  aid  givers  plus  Japan 
and  Australia  have  moved  In  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  Their  programs  have  ex- 
panded from  »3.1  billion  in  1967  to  »3.8  bil- 
lion last  year.  They  overtook  Washington 
even  before  the  Senate  acted. 

In  virtually  all  these  other  countries,  the 
aid  program  faces  no  consequential  political 
opposition  and  enjoys  wide  support  from  the 
establishment  political  parties.  In  Scandi- 
navia, Canada  and  the  Netherlands,  the  gov- 
ernment typically  comes  under  fire  for  not 
doing   enough  for   the   world's  poor. 

In  a  few  countries,  notably  Prance,  Britain 
and  Germany,  a  scattering  of  rightists  com- 
plain that  aid  Is  money  down  a  rathole.  And 
everywhere,  left  youths  charge  that  It  Is  a 
scheme  tn  perpetuate  a  new  form  of  neo- 
colonialism on  behalf  of  privileged  Investors 
and  exporters.  But  outside  of  the  United 
Sta-es.  the  program  as  a  whole  is  n  iwherp 
regarded  as  In  serious  difficulty. 

This  relative  Immunity  flows  largely  from 
the  al)sence  of  any  clear  link  between  aid 
schemes  and  highly  charged  foreign  and 
military  adventures.  In  Japan,  where  96  yen 
out  of  every  100  loaned  for  development 
must  be  spent  on  Japanese  goods  and  only 
one  aid  yen  in  five  Is  contributed  to  Inter- 
national organizations  like  the  World  Bank, 
the  dominant  business  community  appreci- 
ates that  foreign  assistance  is  largely  a  sub- 
sidy for  themselves.  Elsewhere  the  pattern 
of  self-interest  may  be  leas  pronounced  and 
the  humanitarian  aspect  enjoys  more  popu- 
lar support.  But  in  no  case — unlike  the 
United  States — ;s  a  substantial  portion 
poured  Into  shoring  up  unpopular  regimes 
that  foreign  and  defense  ministries  have 
labeled  as  vital  to  the  nation's  interest. 

Perhaps  the  closest  analogue  to  the  United 
States  Is  Portugal.  There  the  bulk  of  what  Is 
called  '  aid"  goes  to  the  ex-colonles  of  An- 
gola and  Mrzamblque  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
revolutionary  movements  But  If  there  Is 
opposition  to  such  spending,  it  can  not  sur- 
face In  a  totalitarian  regime. 

These  are  the  chief  conclusions  emerging 
from  an  Inquiry  here  into  non-Commualst 
aid  schemes  outside  the  United  States.  Paris 
is  the  place  to  come  for  such  a  study  because 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee,  an  arm  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, monitoring  and  promoting  the 
aid  programs  of  rich,  non-Communist  na- 
tions. 

Despite  the  generally  secure  and  growing 
levels  of  other  nations'  aid,  the  D.A.C.  Is  not 
patting  Its  members  on  their  backs.  Sum- 
ming up  the  latest,  1970  review,  chairman 
Edwin  Martin  observed  that  aid.  as  a  share 
of  the  rich  world's  total  output,  actually  fell 
a  bit  laart  year,  from  0.36  per  cent  to  0.34 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  rich  slightly  re- 
duced the  burden  on  themselves. 
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Martin,  a  former  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  said  the  record  was  "not  encouraglne  " 
Moreover,  after  allowing  for  Inftfitlon  and  the 
rise  m  population  In  the  third  world  he 
figured  that  the  buying  power  of  aid  per 
person  was  probably  no  higher  than  It  had 
been  ten  years  earlier.  In  1960. 

However  the  record  Is  scored.  It  Is  never- 
theless  clear  that  other  countries  are  experi- 
encing  nothing  like  the  crisis  of  confidence 
over  aid  now  embroiling  the  United  States 
In  virtually  all  countries,  the  program 
moves  through  legislatures  with  little  or  no 
attention,  and  nowhere  e\&»  is  It  the  occa- 
sion for  a  searching  foreign  policy  review 

Indeed,  the  program's  link  to  fc«-elgn  policy 
Is  often  ob.scure  or  deliberately  obscured 
and  public  opinion  pr  lis  tvplcally  turn  up 
think  their  country  should  help  the  poor  In 
Germany,  with  a  program  strikingly  free  of 
obvious  self-interest,  the  powerful  business 
community  Is  pressing  for  a  shift  In  aid  to 
Latin  America  and  Africa  where  Industrial- 
ists see  markets  and  Investment  outlets 
But  In  Japan,  with  a  scheme  already  tailored 
to  business  Interests,  government  officials 
are  slowly  changing  their  program  to  em- 
phasize development  for  Us  own  sake. 

Pour  nations— Britain,  Prance,  Germany 
and  Japan — acc<tunt  for  two-thirds  or  the 
bulk  of  the  non-Communist  aid  given  out- 
side the  United  States.  Apart  from  Germany 
the  other  three  send  their  help  where  their 
commercial  and  political  Interests  clearly  He. 
Britain  and  France  spend  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  their  natlon-to-natlon  air;  m  former  c(A- 
onles,  money  that  opens  the  way  for  cultural 
and  political  Influence,  opens  markets  for 
exports  and  opens  doorj  for  Investment. 
Japan  does  much  the  same  and  most  of  Its 
aid  yen  goes  to  those  Asian  nations  that 
Japan  once  tried  to  embrace  by  force  In  the 
"CO -prosperity  sphere' 

Among  major  powers,  only  the  United 
States  matches  Japan  In  Insisting  that  aid 
loans  be  spent  on  :he  "donor's"  products  But 
French  and  British  aid  does  not  go  out  with- 
out strings  either. 

Some  77  per  cent  of  French  development 
loans  be  spent  on  the  "donor's"  products. 
The  British  figure  is  55  per  cent. 

In  contrast.  Germany  provides  half  Its  aid 
to  Iiidla,  Pakistan.  Israel  and  Turkey,  coun- 
tries where  Its  cultural  and  political  hegem- 
ony Is  virtually  zero.  Moreover,  two  of  every 
three  marks  that  Germany  lends  for  devel- 
opment can  be  spent  wherever  the  borrower 
finds  It's  cheapest  to  buy. 

The  relative  "purity"  of  the  German  pro- 
gram Is  not  hard  to  understand.  Its  aid  pro- 
gram reflects  in  part  a  conscience  deefriy 
troubled  by  World  War  n.  the  outslzed  aid 
for  relatively  well-to-do  Israel  especially  re- 
flects this  fact,  m  addition,  and  untU  re- 
cently Bonn  was  expectlonally  attentive  to 
Washington's  wishes  and  Washington  was 
pushing  others  to  help  Turkey,  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Tliere  Is  no  simple  measure  of  disinterest 
In  aid.  The  most  common  way  of  oo«nparlng 
each  nation's  jjerformance  Is  to  measure  the 
share  of  Its  total  output  or  gross  national 
product  that  goes  Into  the  official  aid  pro- 
gram. On  this  basis  France  leads  the  non- 
Communist  league  with  0.65  per  cent,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Netherlands  at  0  63  and  Aus- 
tralia at  0.69. 

The  United  States  Is  a  poor  twelfth  at  0.31 
per  cent,  trailed  only  by  Japan.  Italy,  Switz- 
erland and  finally  Austria  at  0  13  per  cent. 
But  this  conventional  measure  is  unsatis- 
factory as  a  gauge  of  altruism  for  several 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  it  counts  as  aid  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  Wash- 
ington pumps  into  Asia  as  supporting  assist- 
ance— really  a  prop  enabling  regimes  of  vary- 
ing stability  to  support  outslzed  armies.  It 
also  counts  France's  big  contributions  to 
Martinique  and  Portugal's  to  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. 

A  better  measure,  perhaps,  is  the  share  of 
aid  going  to  multUateral  organizations  Uke 
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those  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  World 
Bank  Aid  given  to  these  groups  is  less  I'^ely 
to  buy  political  and  military  objectives  be- 
riuse  it  is  distributed  as  a  lump  and  not 
identified  as  to  national  source. 

On  this  basl.i.  Norway  comes  out  best  with 
sixty  per  cent  of  Its  aid  fiowlng  through  in- 
lern:\tloiial  organizations.  Italy,  with  both  a 
relatively  and  absolutely  mlnlscule  program, 
la  ne.xi  to  57  per  cent,  followed  by  Sweden. 
46  per  cent.  Tlie  United  States  Is  once  again 
i\ear  the  bottom.  13th.  with  13  per  cent: 
Britain  shows  only  11  per  cent:  Australia.  6 
per  cent  and  Portugal.  1  per  cent. 

Another  good  measure  of  selfless  assist.) nee 
is  the  .'^hare  of  united  development  loans, 
money  made  available  to  the  p)oor  for  spend- 
ing on  goods  wherever  they  are  cheapest. 
Here.  p\iblished  for  the  first  time.  Is  the 
Iea<?Tie  u^ble  of  united  aid  loans.  The  pre- 
centages  are  official  but  authoritative: 

Norway— 100:  Portugal — 100;  Sweden — 100; 
Netherlands — 79;  Germany — 67;  Italy — 54; 
United  KlnpdoTO — 45:  Belgium — 27;  France— 
23;  Austria  — 12:  Japan — 4:  United  States — 3: 
Au-stralia  (no  loans,  grants  only):  Canada, 
Denmark  and  Switzerland,  zero. 

In  other  words,  all  Canadian,  Danish  and 
Swiss  aid  loans  must  be  spent  In  the  "donor" 
country  and  thus  amount  to  a  disguised  sub- 
sidy for  exports.  Virtually  the  same  is  true 
lor  Japan  and  the  United  States.  In  contrast, 
Norway  and  Sweden  give  their  recipients  a 
completely  free  hand.  Portugal  also  comes  in 
this  category,  but  that  Is  only  because  Lis- 
bon gains  nothing  formally  tying  its  own 
hands  on  expenditures  In  rebellious  ex- 
colonles 

Although  the  point  has  been  properly 
made  that  aid  programs  elsewhere  are  less 
overtly  influenced  by  political  and  military 
considerations,  Washington  is  not  alone  In 
taking  them  into  account.  Thus  Britain  has 
mounted  sizeable  efforts  In  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  to  compensate  for  the  withdrawal 
of  its  troops.  Similarly,  in  the  days  of  the 
now  discredited  Hallstein  doctrine,  Bonn  cut 
off  new  aid  from  African  countries  recogniz- 
ing East  Germany. 

The  use  of  aid  to  generate  economic  pres- 
sure is  not  unknown  elsewhere,  either.  Thus 
when  France  has  had  trouble  with  Tunisia 
over  wine  and  Algeria  over  oil  and  gas,  Paris 
has  not  hesitated  to  play  the  aid  card  In 
the  diplomatic  bargaining  game. 

This  Inquiry  does  not  examine  the  role  of 
private  Investment  because  economists  and 
officials  differ  widely  over  whether  profit- 
seeking  funds  should  coiuat  as  assistance  and 
even  whether  foreign  Investment  promotes 
or  retards  developmente  In  the  third  world. 
The  D  AC.  counted  M.7  billion  ol  proflt- 
seekiiif;  investment  flowing  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor  last  year,  virtually  the  same  as  the 
aid  total  from  all  16  nations.  But  nobody 
has  an  accurate  count  of  how  much  was 
brought  home  in  dividends.  The  best  esti- 
mates range  from  $4  bUUon  to  »7  bUUon.  a 
sum  equal  to  more  than  half  and  possibly 
more  than  all  the  private  Investment. 

In  contrast,  only  •448  mUllon  came  back 
to  the  rich  as  Interest  payments  on  develop- 
ment loans,  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
spent  for  gifts,  technical  assistance  and  loans. 

Despite  the  return  of  dividends,  propo- 
nents of  Investment  by  the  wealthy  among 
the  poor  argue  that  In  any  event  the  money 
creates  an  asset — develops  oil  resources. 
builds  a  plant  and  the  like — that  would 
otherwise  not  exist  and  also  provides  Jobs 
and  teaches  skills  that  would  not  be  created. 
Opponents  argue  that  foreign  Investment 
ties  poor  countries  to  the  narrow,  economic 
Interests  of  international  corporations, 
breeds  political  interference  and  preserves 
the  best  Jobs  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
richest  resources  for  foreigners. 
.2f  ****'  '^*  argument  can  be  and  Is  car- 
ried one  step  further.  Does  official  or  gov- 
crmnental  aid  promote  or  hold  bikck  economic 
devel^ment?  The  D.A.C.  leaders,  like  mort 
»ia  officials  among  member  countries  have  no 
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doubts.  Aid  helps.  It  adds  to  or  complements 
domestic  savings  and  provides  hard  currency 
with  which  to  buy  necessary  goods  and  serv- 
ices abroad.  But  there  are  some  skeptics,  even 
deep  within  the  DA  C.  TTiey  wonder  If  aid 
does  not  substitute  for  domestic  savings,  en- 
abling recipients  to  continue  in  slack  ways. 

One  familiar  example  is  India.  Some  offi- 
cials there  contend  that,  thanks  to  foreign 
aid.  Delhi  has  been  spared  from  hard  and 
necessary  political  decisions  like  taxing  the 
incomes  of  rich  farmers  or  enforcing  largely 
paper  laws   to   break  up   big   land   holdings. 

In  any  event,  the  experts  agree  there  Is  no 
suatislical  link  between  large  amounts  of 
aid  and  rapid  growth.  India  and  Paiistan  got 
the  most  assistance  last  year.  $11  billion  for 
Dehl!  and  $470  million  for  Pakistan:  Neither 
is  a  star  performer  In  terms  of  economic 
growth.  South  Vietnam,  with  $450  million 
was  the  third  biggest  aid  recipient,  but  the 
money  goes  to  repair  war  ravages  and  devel- 
opment Is  not  a  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand.  South  Korea  Is  the 
fourth  biggest  aid  beneficiary  and  Its  growth 
rate  is  near  the  world's  top.  Israel  and  Taiwan 
both  get  large  chunks  of  aid  In  relation  to 
their  population  and  both  grow  rapidly  too. 

One  shrewd  official  here  sums  It  up.  "I 
know  I  can't  make  the  numbers  prove  any- 
thing about  the  utility  of  aid.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  strongly  for  it  and  In  Increasing  amounts. 
If  you  like.  It's  an  act  of  faith." 

The  anaount.  In  dollars,  of  government  aid 
program^loans.  technical  help  and  grants — 
for  D.A.C.  members  in  1970,  expressed  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  after  subtracting  repay- 
ments of  principal  on  loans; 

United  States,  3,050;  Germany.  559;  Japan, 
458;  United  Kingdom,  447;  Canada,  346;  Aus- 
tralia, 203;  Netherlands.  196;  Italy,  147;  Bel- 
gium. 120;  Sweden,  117:  Denmark,  69:  Nor- 
way, 37;  Swlterland,  30;  Portugal,  29;  and 
Austria,  19. 

Mr.  McGes.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  developed  such  a  dislike  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  that  I  believe  he,  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  is  guilty  of 
the  very  thing  he  accuses  me  of;  namely, 
confusing  fact  and  opinion.  With  the  best 
of  intentions,  he  possesses  a  faculty  for 
reading  into  one's  remarks  something 
that  is  not,  in  fact,  there. 

I  did  not  promulgate  any  theory  on  the 
night  of  December  15.  At  times  I  made 
statements  concerning  facts  and  at  other 
times  I  made  statements  giving  my  inter-, 
pretation  of  events.  It  seems  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  his  statement  on  the 
floor  on  December  16  endeavored  to  make 
that  a  fact  which  was,  in  fact,  my  own 
assessment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  the  Senate 
rejected  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  27  on  October  29,  1971. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate, by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  63-21, 
adopted  separate  foreign  aid  measures 
authorizing  military  and  economic  aid  a 
little  more  than  a  week  later  in  an 
amount  of  $2.7  billion. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  foreign  assistance 
that  was  s«it  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Senate  on  December 
9,  1971,  provided  for  an  annual  spending 
rate  for  foreign  assistance  in  the  amount 
of  $3,104,000,000. 

It  la  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  on  December  18, 1971,  provides 
for  $2.8  biUion  for  foreign  assistance. 

And,  on  the  night  of  December  15,  It 
w£is  the   opinion  of  the  distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  the  continuing  resolution 
should  provide  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid  at  a  spending  rate  of  only  $1.5 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  untrue  to 
myself  if  I  let  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguirhed  chainnan  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  stand  in  the  Rec- 
ord without  this  rebuttal.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  his  opinion  on  foreipn  aid  doe.s 
not  coincide  with  my  opinion.  But  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  as  our  com- 
mitment in  South  Vietnam  decelerates 
his  dislike  for  foreign  aid,  which  he  has 
supported  so  ably  over  the  past  years, 
will  recede  and  disappear  and  that  he 
will  once  again  assume  the  mantle  of 
leadership  to  help  all  of  us,  who-^aiie 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  to  de- 
velop and  detise  a  foreign  assistance 
program  that  is  so  necessary  in  the  fur- 
therance of  our  own  Nation's  self- 
interest. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  NORTH 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Friday,  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
visited  every  city,  village,  hamlet,  and 
crossroads  in  the  north  countrj'  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  I  saw  the  need  for  low- 
cost  housing  long  before  it  became  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  almost  one-third  of 
the  homes  In  the  10th  Congressicoal 
District  are  what  might  wdl  be  called 
substandard  housing. 

Over  the  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
apr>eared  before  committees,  introduced 
bills,  and  worked  in  the  direction  of 
getting  Federal  programs  going  to  help 
alleviate  the  poor  housing  ccmditions  in 
our  area.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
as  a  result  of  my  efforts  together  with 
those  of  scores  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
programs  now  available  to  im.prove  the 
housing  conditions  of  the  north. 

The  agencies  involved  are  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Administration, 
among  the  most  important  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  appeared 
in  communities  and  explained  these 
Federal  aid  programs.  In  some  Instances, 
I  have  helped  i>repare  the  applications 
and  opened  the  doors  with  the  proper 
officials  to  make  application  for  Federal 
aid  under  these  programs.  I  followed 
many  of  these  applications  through 
proper  chatmels;  and  whenever  problems 
arose,  I  helped  solve  those  problems  to 
expedite  approval  of  the  api^catlons. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  number  of  public 
housing  units  in  northern  Wisconsin  in 
the  last  few  years  that  have  been  erected 
totals  almost  1,500  home  units.  These 
are  more  units  than  in  any  other  con- 
gressional district  under  the  public  hous- 
ing programs. 

The  following  table  -will  give  tbe  peo- 
ple of  northern  Wlsoonein  some  idea  at 
how    the   public    housing   program  has 
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worked  in  the  north  with  my  help  and 
guidance.  There  are  applications  pend- 
ing for  another  1,500  units,  and  I  shall 
give  the  same  help  to  these  applications 
as  I  have  given  those  in  the  past : 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOW  REffT  PUBLIC  HOUSING— 
lOTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 
DURING    OKONSKI    YEARS 


Local»y 


Total  Total 

housing   development 

units  cost 


*"<»"■                         24  1357.  000 

Anwry       55  940.  QOO 

g«"on  30  499.  000 

BruM       25  415,  000 

Chetek      30  421,000 

Cumbarland 30  452    000 

J™<J«"e      21  315,  000 

Gr»ntiburg 32  499,  OOO 

Hudson    61  914,  000 

Hur'n                      54  746.  000 

Lie  Court*  Orailla  29  607.  000 

Lac  du  ntmbuu  RaMrvation 20  354.  000 

Lac  du  Flambeau  ReMmtioR 20  423,  000 

Lac  du  Flambaau  Raaarvation 40  803.  000 

Luek  Villaga  20  308   000 

Manomonia 60  738,  000 

Manomoni*  60  1,  010.  000 

N«w    Richmond 40  657    000 

Odanah    14  243.  ooO 

CWanah         12  275,  000 

Oicaola  Villaga           30  450    000 

Rad  Cliff  Reaorvation 20  303,  000 

Rad  Cliff  Retaraation 8  186,  000 

Rhinalandar   50  761.  000 

Rica  Uka           81  1,  276,  000 

Sanbom  Township U  114.000 

Sanborn  Township 9  93.  000 

Shall  Uka 31  485.  000 

Spoonar 40  667.  000 

Stanley     40  655.  000 

Superior 153  790.  000 

Superior    136  1.  653.  000 

Superior 64  695,  000 

Superior 60  701,  000 

Webster    25  624.  000 

Woodville    26  358,  000 

Total    .„ _ 1.  481     20,  792.  000 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  major  agencies 
Involved  in  helping  with  home  financing 
are  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  With 
particular  reference  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, I  wish  to  state  that  I  was 
the  first  to  recommend  and  introduce 
legislation  to  have  a  system  of  direct  VA 
loans  to  veterans  in  areas  such  as  north- 
em  Wisconsin.  Half  of  the  direct  loans 
mside  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  been  made  in  the  10th  Congressional 
District.  For  Instance,  when  the  pro- 
gram first  started,  out  of  the  first  150 
direct  loans  made  by  the  VA,  80  of  these 
loans  were  in  the  10th  Congressional 
District. 

When  the  program  first  started,  I  ap- 
pesu^  before  veterans  groups  and  ex- 
plained the  program;  and  in  many  in- 
stances, I  helped  prepare  the  applications 
and  hand-carried  them  to  the  VA.  It  is 
safe  to'  say  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  VA  housing  loans  made  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  in  one  way  or  an- 
other cleared  through  my  oflBce  or  with 
the  help  of  my  office.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  loans  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  To  give  the  folks  of 
northern  Wisconsin  an  idea  of  the  large 
volume  of  such  loans,  the  following  tables 
will  show  the  picture  clearly. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  two  out  of 
every  three  places  of  living  in  northern 
Wisconsin  are  in  one  way  or  another  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  financed  with  Federal 
funds.  There  is  no  other  place  in  Amer- 
ica where  the  ratio  of  Federal  flntmcial 
help  for  housing  shows  up  as  clearly  as 
it  does  in  the  10th  District.  This  could 
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not  have  been  accomplished  if  it  were  not 
for  a  congressional  office  that  was  deeply 
involved  In  tichievlng  this  goal. 
The  tables  referred  to  follow: 

OTHER   HOUSING   FINANCIAL   HELP   BY   FEDERAL   GOVERN- 
MENT DURING  THE  O'KONSKI  YEARS 


Number 
approved 


Money 
loaned 


Federal  Housing  Administration: 

Home  mortgage  loans 3  706    $34,415,000 

Property  improvement  loans...  M,  004      32.718,000 

Proiecl  mortgage  insured 

(uni(s) 461         5,772  000 

Section  221  market  interest 

(units) 309        3,377,000 

Totals 54,500      76.282,000 

Veterans'  Administration  loans: 

Guaranteed  loans 11,225    1G0.914  000 

Direct  loans 3,254      30,761,000 

Totals 14,470    131,675,000 

Summary  of  homes  financed  by 
Federal  Governmenl  in  10th  dis- 
trict during  O'Konski  years: 

Farm  Home  Administration 14,771      75  816  000 

Public  Housing... 1.4SI      20,  792.0<X) 

Federal  Housing  Authority 54,500      76,282,000 

Veterans' Administration 14,470    131,675,000 

Total 85,202    304,565,000 


A  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF    SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peninsula  Bulletin  has  entered  its  5th 
year  of  service  as  'A  Voice  of  the  People." 

Prom  offices  at  2332  University  Avenue 
in  East  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher Charles  S.  Thrower  has  worked  to 
develop  a  newspaper  of  broad  community 
appeal  whose  goal  is  one  of  the  difficult 
but  greatly  needed  unity  among  the  di- 
verse groups  of  people  who  call  tliis  State, 
Nation,  and  planet  their  home. 

His  armiversary  editorial  embodies  his 
own  philosophy  and  the  drawing  spirit 
of  this  unique  publication : 

As  we  enter  our  fifth  year  our  first  thoughts 
are  of  dedication  to  the  total  cause  of  In- 
volvement in  the  progress  of  humanity  to- 
ward Its  goal  of  brotherhood  and  equality  of 
man.  We  must  first  address  ourselves  and 
commit  ourselves  to  this  for  without  a  com- 
mitment to  the  one  indisputable  goal,  then 
sOl  else  Is  superfluous.  Our  second  thoughts 
are  of  the  many  people.  Black,  White  and 
Brown  and  Yellow  (and  not  necessarily  In 
that  order)  who  have  not  only  been  Instru- 
mental In  getting  the  Bulletin  to  our  readers, 
but  who  have  labored  long  and  faithfully,  or 
contributed  of  their  resources  unstinting!  y, 
or  carried  the  banner  of  the  Bulletin  to  far 
flung  places.  Our  third  thoughts  certainly 
must  be  for  our  advertisers  and  subscribers, 
old  and  new.  who  have  shown  th«lr  faith  In 
the  overall  position  of  this  paper. 

We  enter  the  new  year  with  a  firm  belief 
that  man  can  draw  strength  from  the  God  of 
us  all  and  with  that  strength,  weld  together 
a  beautiful  fabric  that  will  represent  the 
unity  of  man  In  his  endeavor  to  live  together 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  In  peace  and 
harmony. 

We  re-dedlcated  the  Peninsula  Bulletin 
to  the  task  of  widening  the  doors  of  knowl- 
edge and  communication  so  that  ALL  can 
benefit  from  that  knowledge.  We  re-dedi- 
cated the  Peninsula  Bulletin  to  the  unceas- 
ing struggle  for  Human  Rights  and  Dignity. 
We  re-dedicated  the  Peninsula  Bulletin  to 
the  great  task  of  raising  the  standards  of  the 
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minority  people  of  the  nation.  We  re-dedl- 
cate  the  Peninsula  Bulletin  to  the  unending 
battle  for  Black  dignity  and  pride.  We  re- 
dedlcate  the  Peninsula  Bulletin  to  the  much 
needed  task  of  education,  quality  education, 
for  our  young  (and  our  young  come  in  all 
colors— Black,  Brown,  Yellow,  Red  and 
While).  We  ask  only  that  you.  our  readers, 
Judge  us  fairly  and  aid  us  when  and  where 
you  can. 

The  years  that  have  passed  since  volume 
one.  numt)er  one.  have  oeen  frustrating,  and. 
at  times,  exhilarating,  for  we,  as  all  small 
ethnic  papers,  have  surely  had  to  fight  for 
each  advertisement  and  subscriber.  We  have 
been  called  upon  by  some  members  of  the 
community  to  fight  batUes  that  we  Immedl- 
ately  Joined  Some  were  victorious  and  some 
were  utter  defeats.  Oth^r  calls  for  participa- 
tion in  the  overall  struggle  were  rejected  out 
of  hand  purely  because  we  either  questioned 
the  validity  or  there  Just  was  not  enough 
time  or  hands  to  attend  every  battle.  We 
shall  attempt  to  lend  whatever  strength  we 
have  in  as  many  right  and  Just  causes  as 
possible.  This  we  will  do  because  we  believe 
In  the  overall  concept  of  the  "Man  from 
Gallilee"  .  .  .  and  we  surely  subscribe  to  the 
concepts  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

In  keeping  with  the  Bulletin's  efforts 
to  appeal  to  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity. "La  Voz  De  La  Raza" — a  com- 
prehensive news  section  in  the  Spanish 
language — was  begun. 

Thrower  also  wrote: 

The  front  paige  of  today's  edition  shows  a 
new  face  to  the  world.  The  banner  Is  new. 
The  concept  Is  old.  We.  In  our  re-dedicatlng 
of  the  Bulletin,  Intend  to  speak  long  and 
often  oif  the  unity  of  man  and  of  the  many 
successes  that  can  come  from  that  unity.  We 
pray  that  we  will  continue  to  merit  your 
supjKiTt  and  constructive  criticism. 

Charles  Thrower  is  one  of  those  men 
who  have  made  American  journalism  the 
fourth  estate  which  means  so  much  to 
our  way  of  life.  We  need  more  men  In 
the  Nation  cut  from  the  same  fabric. 
They  make  us  a  great  country. 


OAKLAND  SCHOOL  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT TESTIFIES  BEFORE  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  two  Representatives  of  my  native 
Oakland,  Calif.,  in  this  body.  I  am  proud 
of  the  superb  work  being  done  there  by 
Dr.  Marcus  A.  Foster,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Oakland  Unified  School  District. 

Dr.  Foster  came  to  Oakland  in  1970, 
and  in  my  judgment,  he  is  rapidly  estab- 
lishing one  of  the  Nation's  best  quality 
education  programs  in  our  city's  school 
system. 

In  July,  Dr.  Poster  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity,  and  presented 
an  extremely  lucid  description  of  some 
of  the  progress  now  underway  in  Oak- 
land as  well  as  a  general  philosophy  re- 
lating to  school  systems  such  as  Oak- 
land's in  which  there  are  crucial  prob- 
lems of  racial  balance. 

I  am  very  impressed  with  Dr.  Poster's 
testimony,  and  I  now  Insert  it  in  the 
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RrcoRD.  and  I  highly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  tliis  important  statement: 
Pbesentation  to  thk  Select  Committee  on 

EarAL   Educational   Opportunitt   or   the 

U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C,  July   14. 

1971 

Honorable  Chairman  Mondale  and  dls- 
tiuguished  members  of  the  Senate  Select 
Ccunmlttco  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity: 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  and  pride  that 
I  respond  to  your  invitation  to  participate  in 
your  Coiiuiuttee  hearings  concerning  the 
great  l.'isu-s  facing  urban  education  today. 
Having  liad  over  twenty  years'  experience  of 
service  to  urban  children  as  a  teacher,  ele- 
ineularv  and  secondary  scluiol  principal, 
coiisullaiit.  and  associate  superintendent  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  past  year 
as  the  superintendent  of  schools  In  Oakland, 
California,  I  believe  that  this  background 
does  qu.i.uy  me  to  comment  with  some  au- 
thority upon  the  problems  and  challenges 
facing  urban  education  today.  While  it  Is 
true  that  the  problems  of  urban  education 
are  great,  I  must  say  that  the  rewards  and 
potentials  for  success  in  this  area  are  equally 
as  great.  Had  this  not  be«n  so,  you  may  be 
certain  that  I  would  have  left  this  field  and 
sought  another  endeavor  long  ago. 

As  I  have  Just  Indicated,  I  have  been  In 
Oakland  for  a  little  over  one  year  now  since 
leaving  Philadelphia.  This  year  in  Oakland. 
a  most  interesting  and  challenging  one,  has 
placed  me  in  contact  with  the  numerous 
advantages  and  excitement  of  being  a  par- 
ticipant In  the  life  of  this  urban  community. 
It  hai  al.so  placed  me  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  multitude  of  educational  problems 
facing  the  studenU  who  attend  our  schools. 

WiUi  a  school  poptilatlon  of  nearly  68.000 
enrolled  in  a  total  of  ninety  schools,  the 
Oakland  School  District  is  about  fiftieth  in 
size  among  the  city  and  county  school  dis- 
tricts ui  the  United  SUtes.  We  rank  fifth  In 
si/.e  in  California. 

The  most  recent  census  data  show  Oak- 
land to  have  an  estimated  360.000  residents 
of  which  approximately  45%  are  members 
of  ethnic  minority  groups.  The  ethnic  make- 
up of  the  school  population  is  somewhat 
different,  however.  Almost  three  fourths  of 
our  students  are  members  of  minority 
groups — 59  r  Wack,  8%  Spanish  surname. 
5  "  .\slan,  and  less  thMi  2%  la  the  other 
non-white  category. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  famines  who 
send  children  to  our  schooU  la  staggering. 
During  the  past  five  yesLTs  we  have  seen  the 
number  of  children  from  APDC  families  rise 
from  10.000  or  about  le",  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  enrollment,  to  more  than  24  - 
000.  or38'~,  . 

The  educational  needs  of  our  students  are 
equally  as  impressive.  Mca*  than  two  thirds 
of  our  students  read  beloir  national  and 
state  averages.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
approximately  one  third  of  our  high  school 
entrants  do  not  complete  the  full  three-year 
program.  Of  those  students  remaining  In 
school  at  the  beginning  of  grade  twelve 
approximately  one  third  faU  to  meet  the  new 
state  grr.duation  requirements  of  eighth 
grade  performance  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics which  will  take  effect  this  coming 
school  year.  AU  of  these  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  special  remediaj-diagnostic 
courses  in  their  deficient  subjects  la  order  to 
obtain  their  diplomas. 

Since  I  am  aware  that  your  conunlttee  has 
a  particular  Interest  In  the  matters  of  de- 
segregation and  Integration,  let  me  begin  by 
addressing  myself  to  thla  very  significant 
th^f ■  ^""^'  °^  *"  ^  ^'^  ****«  unequivocally 
t2fi.  '^  '  ^"^  advocate  of  quality  In- 
tegrated education.  I  am  certain  that  you  all 

nfc'S^H*^**  ^^°^  desegregaUon  doee  not 
necessarily  mean  school  integration.  The 
mere  physical  mixing  of  students  in  a  school 
setting   does   not   in   itseU   accompUsh   the 
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goals  of  Integration,  which  involve  truly 
working  together,  appreciating  and  reopect- 
Ing  cultural,  ethnic  and  racial  differerkoes, 
and  accepting  one  another  in  the  true 
brotherhood-o(-man  sense.  For  this  reaaon 
it  Is  extremely  important  to  go  well  beyond 
Just  a  "mixing  of  bodies"  aecompllsbed 
through  whatever  means — busing,  Princeton 
Plan,  open  enrollment,  educational  parks, 
etc. — if  we  are  to  truly  Integrate. 

Since  integration  In  the  urban  areas  fre- 
quently Involves  lower-class  black,  chicano, 
and  other  minority  students,  it  is  imperative 
tluit  suppletnentary  servioes  be  provided  to 
both  these  students  and  their  parents  as  well 
as  to  the  majority  students  and  their  par- 
ents. The  minority  students  frequently  are 
in  severe  need  of  additional  help  In  ttasic 
skUl  areas  such  as  In  reading  and  mathe- 
matics. Spteclal  assistance  in  these  areas  must 
be  provided  to  these  students  who  in  tvirn 
must  demonstrate  sticcese  If  unfavorable 
stereotypes  are  to  be  eliminated.  Putther, 
the  expertise  and  services  of  speciallste  in 
the  field  of  human  relations  must  t>e  pro- 
vided for  the  students  and  parents  of  all 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  involved  in  an  inte- 
gration plan  if  the  plan  Is  to  be  successful, 
luservlce  training  of  teachers  and  other  staff 
Is  also  partlctilarly  important.  From  the  cur- 
riculum standpoint,  the  selection  and  use  at 
instructional  materials  which  provide  fac- 
tual data  on  the  contributions  of  minority 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  must  be  provided.  I 
will  not  dweU  further  on  these  points  since 
I  am  certain  that  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee have  availed  themeelvee  of  the  various 
publications  and  reports  developed  in  recent 
years  which  deal  with  the  kinds  of  activities 
and  serlvces  needed  for  an  effective  and 
meaningful  integration  program. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  kind  at  program 
to  which  I  refer,  let  me  take  a  few  brief 
moments  to  describe  a  pilot  Integration 
Model  program  funded  under  ESEA  Title  I 
which  has  been  conducted  in  our  school  dis- 
trict for  the  past  several  years.  Under  this 
pUot  program,  approximately  two  hundred 
black  youngsters  frotn  overcrowded  GSEA 
Title  I  target-area  elementary  schools  have 
been  bused  to  a  niunber  of  schools  serving 
predominantly  white  school  populations  in 
our  hill  area  where  capacity  to  house  the 
additional  students  has  existed.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  program,  the  concern  has 
been  for  quality  Integrated  education,  not 
merely  a  mixing  of  the  race*.  Consequently, 
a  number  of  support  services  have  been  pro- 
rtded  to  the  five  "receiving"  schools.  Includ- 
ing reading  and  mathematics  consultants. 
extra  pupil  guidance  service  time,  a  specialist 
in  human  relations,  money  for  cultural  en- 
richment and  school  exchanges,  turd  an  after- 
school  program  to  promote  Slier  social 
interaction.  ^ 

This  program  has  been  monitored  from  the 
beginning  and  results  are  clearly  positive.  In 
basic  skiils  the  children  have  done  as  well  or 
better  than  children  starting  at  comparable 
levels  In  either  the  "receiving"  schooU  or  the 
"sending"  schools  which  tiave  full  compen- 
satory education  programs  In  operation.  In 
terms  of  other  program  objectives,  results  are 
also  consistently  good.  Measures  of  social  in- 
teraction have  shown  that  Initial  Isolation 
in  the  new  surroundings  dissipated  rapidly — 
the  Integration  Model  bused  children  are  ac- 
cepted as  well  as  other  children  In  the  school 
by  their  peers.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
parents  in  "receiving"  schools  report  the 
qviaUty  of  the  school  program  Is  Just  as  good 
or  better  under  the  Integration  Model  project. 
Two  thirds  of  the  "receiving"  school  par- 
ents have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
the  "sending"  parents  and  have  felt  better 
tmderstandlngs  are  developing  across  ethnic 
and  economic  lines.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
parents  who  volunteered  to  have  their  chil- 
dren participate  In  the  project  reported  that 
their  children  were  fully  accepted  by  the 
teachers  and  students  in  their  new  schools. 
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The  key  to  our  success  In  this  project  has 
been  the  focus  on  a  quality  educational  pro- 
gram. That  Is  what  aU  of  our  "consumers" 
want — whether  they  are  poor,  rich,  black,  or 
white. 

Obviously,  I  am  pleaaed  to  report  this  poai- 
tlve  picture  In  relation  to  our  pilot  project. 
This  study  la  of  signiacaooe  In  tcrisa  oi'  how 
a  small  Integration  Model  project  can  be 
sucoeaaful  in  a  community.  However,  the  sig- 
nificance of  Its  Impact  pales  when  one  sur- 
veys the  magnitude  of  the  taak  to  be  done  In 
providing  an  integrated  quality  educational 
program  for  all  68.000  students  enrolled  in 
our  school  district.  While  It  would  be  possible 
to  make  some  additional  progress  along  the 
line  outlined  in  other  schools  of  our  district, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  still  remains  that  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  district  Uke  Oakland  to 
truly  achieve  an  Integrated  program  when  we 
are  constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that  almost 
three  fourths  of  our  students  are  actually 
members  of  minority  groups. 

I  am  convinced  that  school  integration 
cannot  be  achieved  In  many  urban  centers 
throughout  the  country  like  Oakland  unless 
some  regional  frantework  involving  adjacent 
suburban  and  primarily  white  communities 
can  be  established.  As  an  example,  the  two 
cltlee  which  bound  Oakland  on  the  east  and 
south  enroll  school  populations  that  are  ap- 
proximately m%  or  more  white.  School  dis- 
tricts In  cities  to  the  north  of  Oakland  enroU 
student  bodies  that  are  approximately  60''',- 
whlte.  Certain  other  suburban  communities 
In  neighboring  areas  have  school  enrollments 
of  approximately  100%  white  students  It  Is 
clear  to  us  In  Oakland  that  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  some  meaningful  progress 
toward  Integrating  the  schools  In  an  of  these 
communities  with  the  cooperation  of  these 
other  districts.  UntU  such  regional  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  urban  school  districts  should  take  the 
reBpon8iI>nit7  for  achieving  quality  Integrated 
education  wherever  feasible  within  their 
school  dlstrtcts.  and  where  Integration  Is  not 
feasible,  the  highest  possible  quality  educa- 
tional program  must  be  provided  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  all  students  attending  such 
schools. 

While  It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  mat- 
ter of  school  Integration  represents  a  sub- 
stantial challenge  to  urban  education.  I 
would  have  to  state,  however,  that  an  even 
greater  challenge  to  tirban  education  exists 
today.  I  have  reference  here,  of  course,  to  the 
crucial  matter  of  the  adequate  financing  of 
our  schools. 

For  example.  In  our  district  we  have  had 
serious  financial  problems  for  the  past  several 
years  since  our  revenues  have  not  kept  pace 
with  steadily  Increasing  costs  and  demands 
for  needed  additional  programs.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  able  to  balance  our  budgets  by 
reducing  or  eliminating  central  office  services 
by  drastically  curtailing  our  maintenance 
and  custodial  staffs.  As  an  illustration,  we 
have  a  backlog  of  over  (5  million  worth  of  re- 
habilitation projects  which,  because  of  our 
revenue  situation,  we  cannot  even  think 
about  doing. 

This  year  our  financial  difficulties  have 
reached  crisis  proportions.  In  a  $68  million 
budget  our  projected  1971-1972  deficit  Is 
$3.5  million  with  no  provision  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  our  employee  groups. 
Tr  balance  otir  budget  we  have  been  obliged 
to  cut  150  classroom  teacher  positions,  five 
principals,  two  vice-principals,  seven  nurses, 
and  48  positions  in  an  already  depleted  cus- 
todial/maintenance staff.  We  have  also  made 
substantial  reductions  throughout  all  areas 
of  the  Instructional  and  supportive  program. 
Thus,  when  our  teachers  return  to  school 
this  fall,  they  will  find  significantly  larger 
ntunbers  of  children  In  their  classrooms,  and 
they  will  not  have  the  materials,  the  books, 
and  the  other  supplies  that  they  will  need 
to  help  these  children  achieve.  The  xnajor 
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rcAGons  ror  this  fiscal  crisis  are  the  increas- 
ing resistance  of  local  property  owners  to  add 
to  tholr  already  heavy  tax  burden,  the  raluc- 
tano«  at  state  legislatures  to  Increase  taxaa 
for  school  spending,  and  the  minimal  contri- 
bution by  the  federal  government  to  the 
•upport  of  our  general  education  programs. 
Further,  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
problems  of  urban  education  are  considerably 
different  from  an  Instructional  program  that 
can  be  conducted  In  a  suburban  area  and 
that  the  needed  programs  for  most  urban 
children  are  quite  costly.  As  examples — many 
thousands  of  our  children  speak  English  as 
a  second  language — roughly,  only  one  half 
of  the  students  In  need  of  ESEA  Title  I  serv- 
ices are  actually  receiving  such  assistance  In 
OaJUand. 

Children  from  these  backgrounds  need  In- 
dividual help  In  the  basic  skills. 
They  need  small  classes. 
They  need  specially  trained  teachers. 
They  need  help  In  motivation  and  building 
aelf-oonlldence. 

They  need  health  and  dental  care. 
They  need  nutrltlooal  programs. 
They  need  help  to  believe  that  they  have 
a  chance  in  our  society. 

If  we  are  going  to  really  help  the  urban 
child  with  all  his  problems,  we  will  need  a 
great  deal  of  additional  financial  aid.  It  is 
unthinkable:  indeed,  it  is  immoral  to  con- 
template reducing  an  educational  program 
for  our  chUdren  when  it  is  already  ao  Inade- 
quate. 

Now,  despite  my  rather  gloomy  portrayal 
of  the  fiscal  plight  facing  urban  schools  to- 
day, I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  dlsciisslon  of 
some  of  the  hopeful  signs  and  new  directions 
which  I  see  on  the  horizon  for  urban  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  these  new  directions  represent 
a  number  of  changes  and  courses  of  action 
upon  which  we  have  already  embarked  In 
Oakland  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional program  in  our  city.  Hopefully,  we 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
from  some  source  to  maintain,  nourish,  and 
expand  upon  what  we  believe  to  be  a  very 
sound  beginning. 

The  first  of  these  new  directions,  which  I 
believe  to  be  essential  in  the  improvement  of 
urban  education,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
precise  and  equitable  program  of  educational 
acoojintablllty.  As  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  development  of  our  accountability  plan 
In  Oakland,  our  Board  of  Education  adopted 
last  fall  a  number  of  dlstrictwide  goals  which 
now  provide  the  general  direction  for  the  ac- 
tivities carried  forth  in  our  school  system. 
A  second  element  In  our  accountability 
program  was  the  development  of  objectives 
which  resulted  from  the  charge  I  gave  last 
fall  to  each  of  our  staff  members  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  personal  and  heavy  re- 
sponsiblUty  of  setting,  within  the  framework 
of  our  overall  goals  structiire,  their  own  in- 
structional objectives  for  the  year.  This  task 
Involved  the  development  of  objectives 
stated  In  measurable  terms  within  a  speci- 
fied time  frame.  Similarly,  each  school  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing and  submitting  schoolwlde  objectives  re- 
flecting the  Instructional  activities  and  ac- 
complUhments  expected  for  the  year  at  the 
schotrf.  Needless  to  say.  I  was  most  gratified 
when  I  learned  that  all  ninety  of  our  schools 
met  the  November  16  deadline  for  submis- 
sion of  their  schoolwlde  objectives  state- 
ments. At  the  present  time  members  of  our 
staff  are  evaluating  the  results  of  our  first 
year's  efforts. 

A  second  new  direction  in  urban  educa- 
tion which  I  believe  has  great  potential  is 
that  of  decentralization  Through  decentral- 
ization it  is  possible  to  place  administrative 
authority  closer  to  the  individual  school 
sites,  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  services,  sup- 
plies and  program  resources  to  schools,  and 
to  augment  community  involvement  in 
order  to  more  effeotively  utilize  this  Impor- 
tam  resourc*.  0\ir  decentralization  program 
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In  Oakland  was  Initiated  on  January  1  of 
this  year  and.  though  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  only  a  few  months.  I  am  confident 
that  it  wlU  eventually  result  in  a  marked 
payoff  In  Improved  educational  services. 

Another  lmp>ortant  new  direction  In  urban 
education  is  that  of  parent  and  community 
Involvement.  For  ma  y  years  I  have  been 
committed  to  the  notion  that,  where  par- 
enu  and  community  are  interested  and  In- 
volved in  the  work  of  the  school,  their  chil- 
dren will  achieve  better,  and  the  school  will 
provide  better  programs  for  students.  Since 
my  arrival  In  Oakland,  this  has  been  o  e  of 
the  areas  in  which  I  have  placed  considera- 
ble emphasis.  We  have  initiated  a  very  suc- 
cessful procedure  for  community  Involve- 
ment in  the  selection  of  school  principals. 
Also,  we  have  charged  each  principal  in  the 
district  with  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing a  systematic  plan  for  Involving  the  par- 
ents and  community  in  the  activities  of  their 
local  school  and  have  encouraged  parents  to 
involve  themselves  in  matters  such  as  cur- 
riculum, school  facilities  planning  and  up- 
keep, school  discipline,  and  other  school  site 
procedures  and  activities. 

Another  community  Involvement  proce- 
dure Initiated  this  year  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  we  call  our  Master  Plan 
Citizens  Committee.  Described  by  some  as 
wide  group  Is  comprised  of  representatives 
from  every  school  in  the  district  and  includes 
staff,  students,  parents,  and  various  inter- 
ested community  resource  personnel,  and  we 
have  tackled  together  the  difficult  job  of 
developing  a  master  plan  for  education  for 
our  city.  After  a  period  of  a  year,  we  hope  to 
receive  from  this  citizens  committee  a  blue- 
print for  guiding  the  activities  of  our  dis- 
trict In  a  number  of  key  areas  such  as  cur- 
riculum, fiscal  and  capital  planning,  commu- 
nity resource  development,  etc..  for  the  Im- 
mediate and  longer  range  years  ahead. 

A  fourth  new  direction  I  see  is  that  of 
applying  new  management  techniques  to  the 
field  of  education.  Along  this  line,  we  are 
taking  steps  In  Oakland  to  Insure  the  best 
possible  use  of  our  personnel  and  material 
resources.  In  addition  to  the  decentraliza- 
tion process  described  above,  we  are  initiat- 
ing a  Planning.  Programming,  Budgeting 
System  which  we  expect  to  have  operational 
by  the  1973-1973  school  year.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  PPB  system  will  significantly  In- 
crease our  ability  to  use  our  resources  more 
effectively  and  hopefully  it  will  provide  us 
with  improved  evaluation  data  for  enabling 
us  to  make  better  decisions  in  improving  our 
various  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  major  new  directions  I 
have  cited.  I  would  call  attention  also  to  the 
two  additional  very  promising  approaches 
we  established  in  our  district  this  year.  One 
was  the  establishment  of  our  Office  of  Re- 
source Development.  The  function  of  this 
office  Is  to  seek  out  all  possible  available  re- 
sources that  might  be  of  potential  value  to 
the  district,  be  they  resources  of  funds,  time, 
equipment,  materials,  or  anything  else  that 
could  prove  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  dis- 
trict. This  office,  staffed  with  personnel 
knowledgeable  In  foundation  and  Institu- 
tional support  and  skUled  In  application 
preparation  techniques,  has  begun  to  yield 
dividends  for  the  district. 

Another  approach  Initiated  last  year,  but 
which  will  in  all  probability  be  discontinued 
this  year  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Is 
what  we  have  called  our  "New  Notions  for 
Excellence"  program.  This  program  m«ide  It 
possible  for  school  staff  and  students  to 
make  applications  for  modest  funding  of 
special  innovative  projecu  In  their  schools. 
Through  this  program  It  was  possible  to  stl»i- 
ulate  a  considerable  amount  of  Interest  ta 
the  development  of  new  and  varied  *^- 
proaches  to  the  instructional  program. 

In  conclusion,  and  In  keeping  with  your 
Committee's  request  for  specific  recommen« 
datlons  for  the  Improvement  of  urban  educa- 
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tlon.  I  would  offer  the  following  points  for 
your  careful  consideration: 

First,  with  respect  to  integration,  I  would 
recommend  that  significant  amounts  of  ad- 
ditional federal  incentive  funds  be  made 
available  to  school  districts  willing  to  enter 
Into  regional  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  quality  Integrated  programs 
These  Incentive  funds  should  be  of  two 
types: 

Cat?gorical  funds  for  supporting  all  stu- 
dent transportation  costs  and  necessary  re- 
medial, human  relations,  and  other  special- 
ist services  necessary  for  facUltatlng  the  In- 
tegration process. 

Modest  general  fund  grants  to  all  dis- 
tricts Involved  in  the  regional  program  for 
overall  program  Improvement  use. 

Secondly,  significant  amounts  of  additional 
funds  are  recommended  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  urban  school  districts.  The  Ingestion 
Into  our  urban  schools  of  large  amounts  of 
unrestricted  funds  similar  to  those  provided 
through  PL  874  for  general  program  Improve- 
ment use  Is  desperately  needed.  Further,  with 
the  availability  of  such  funds  It  would  be 
possible  to  establish  such  new  and  unique 
school  programs  In  the  urban  setting  that 
they  would  serve  as  attractions  to  suburban 
students,  thus  assisting  in  the  integration 
process. 

Thirdly.  I  would  recommend  that  addi- 
tional categorical  funds  be  provided  to  im- 
prove upon  and  expand  already  established 
federally  funded  programs.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  those  progrrams  such  as  ESEA 
Title  I  for  disadvantaged  students,  bilingual 
and  vocational  education  and  the  dropout 
prevention  programs. 

Further.  I  woiild  strongly  recommend  that 
significant  amounts  of  new  federal  funds  be 
committed  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  urban 
area  school  construction  projects.  Here  again. 
It  Is  likely  that  millions  of  urban  children 
will  continue  to  attend  World  War  I  vintage, 
and  earlier,  school  faculties  unless  federal 
funds  are  provided  for  replacing  such  intoler- 
able educational  environments. 

And  finally,  I  would  urge  that  additional 
moneys  be  provided  for  programs  such  as 
the  Experimental  Schools  program  currently 
being  administered  by  the  US.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  through  programs  of  this  nature 
that  It  win  be  possible  to  develop  and  perfect 
new.  Innovative,  and  effective  procedures  for 
educating  urban  children. 

With  a  well-funded  general  and  categorical 
aid  program,  with  the  establishment  of  a 
realistic  capital  development  program,  and 
with  a  program  fostering  Innovation  and  ex- 
perimentation— all  supported  by  the  federal 
government — urban  education  will  surely 
survive  and  flourish.  Without  this  support, 
however,  there  Is  every  likelihood  that  urban 
education  will  continue  to  erode  and  deterio- 
rate. I  tr\ist  that  every  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  mobilize  every  ounce  of  Influence 
and  power  at  his  command  to  guarantee  that 
urban  education  will,  in  fact,  survive  and 
flourish  in  the  immediate  months  and  yean 
ahead. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  opportunity 
to  address  your  Committee  on  these  Impor- 
tant matters  today. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  job 
of  a  Congessman  is  to  give  service  to  his 
people.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
throughout  all  the  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  set  a  rec- 
ord of  service  that  has  become  a  legend. 
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There  is  not  a  single  man,  woman,  or 
cliild  who  can  truthfully  say  that  they 
have  called  on  me  for  help  on  a  matter 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  such  help  was  not  gladly  given  by 
my  office. 

My  home  ofQce  and  my  office  in  Wash- 
ington operate  longer  hours  than  any 
Member  of  Congress  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  Federal  offices — both  the  home  office 
and  the  Washington  office — that  oper- 
ates on  a  6V2-day-per-week  basis.  My 
home  office  in  Rhinelander  has  answer- 
ing service  from  7  a.m.  until  midnight 
and  on  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  to  midnight. 
There  is  no  other  Federal  office  that  is 
available  during  such  long  hours. 

My  home  office  in  Rhinelander  is  with- 
out doubt  the  best  equipped  home  office 
in  the  Nation.  All  of  the  equipment  in 
that  office  is  furnished  by  me  personally 
and  the  only  consideration  I  get  is  rental 
In  lieu  of  not  having  any  Federal  build- 
ing in  Rhinelander  to  house  a  home  of- 
fice. During  the  first  25  years  in  Con- 
gress I  supported  the  home  office  and 
paid  for  home  office  help  with  my  per- 
sonal funds.  In  the  first  25  years  in 
Congress  I  have  spent  more  than  $100,- 
000  of  my  personal  funds  in  hiring  extra 
help  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  my  home 
office.  All  telephone  bills,  all  equipment, 
and  all  the  expenses  of  the  home  office 
were  paid  by  me  personally  for  the  first 
25  years. 

Where  other  Members  of  Congress  had 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  on  the  Federal 
payroll  working  in  their  home  office,  I 
bore  the  burden  alone  with  my  own 
money.  June  of  1966  was  the  first  year 
that  I  used  Federal  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  my  home  office.  During  these  last 
6  years  I  have  never  employed  more  than 
one  and  a  half  secretaries  at  any  one 
time  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  The  rec- 
ord will  show  that  I  spent  less  money  for 
salaries  and  expenses  in  the  conduct  of 
my  home  office  than  perhaps  any  other 
Member  of  Congress. 

Under  the  guidance  of  my  wife,  we 
have  set  up  a  system  of  recordkeeping 
and  answering  of  requests  that  has  been 
a  model  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  my 
years  in  Congress  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers have  used  our  office  in  Washington 
as  a  model  to  follow  in  conducting  their 
Washington  office.  My  wife's  ability  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  she  Is  qualified 
for  the  job  and  has  taught  office  practice 
in  high  schools  and  has  a  major  in  that 
subject.  Her  pay  throughout  my  years  in 
Congress  has  been  less  than  $7,200  per 
year  average.  The  work  that  she  per- 
forms on  this  average  pay  has  a  going 
rate  for  office  employees  in  the  House  of 
$30,000  per  year  and  in  the  Senate  for 
$37,000  per  year.  Her  work  In  the  office 
has  saved  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  doUars  for  the  years  that 
she  worked.  She  is  still  helping  out  in  the 
office  and  helping  oversee  the  office  with- 
out compensation. 

There  are  thousands  of  veterans  today 
Who  are  drawing  their  Just  reward  by 
way  of  compensation  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  my  office.  Likewise  there  are 
inousands  of  people  who  are  enjoying 
social  security  beneflta  because  of  the 
enorts  of  my  office.  There  are  1^00  vet- 
erans today  who  are  drawing  multiple 
Bcierosls  disability  benefits  because  of  the 
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2  years  of  work  that  my  wife  put  in 
traveling  all  over  the  country  in  proving 
to  the  Government  that  miUtiple  scle- 
rosis should  be  service  connected  even  if 
it  shows  up  within  8  to  10  years  after  a 
veteran  has  been  discharged  from  the 
service.  In  1  year  when  my  wife's  salary 
was  below  $3,000  a  year,  she  used  the  en- 
tire amount  traveling  all  over  the  coun- 
try getting  evidence  that  multiple  scle- 
rosis is  a  creeping  disease  that  some- 
times does  not  show  up  imtil  10  years 
after  it  starts.  These  efforts  resulted  in 
more  than  1,200  veterans  getting  serv- 
ice connected  disability  compensation 
because  multiple  sclerosis  showed  up  sev- 
eral years  after  their  discharge  from  the 
service. 

It  was  during  the  O'Konski  years  that 
the  practice  of  holding  home  office  hours 
was  first  started  by  a  Congressman.  It 
has  been  my  pohcy  to  hold  office  hours 
in  every  village,  city,  community,  and 
hamlet  in  the  District.  It  was  good  to 
hear  thousands  of  citizens  say  "We  see 
more  of  O'Konski  than  we  do  our  own 
local  officials." 

With  the  expansion  of  the  District 
imder  reapportionment  and  now  serving 
more  than  400,000  people  instead  of  250,- 

000  and  because  Congress  is  in  session 
the  year  around,  I  can  only  get  into 
every  community,  village,  city,  and  ham- 
let every  2  years  when  I  used  to  get  there 
every  year. 

Since  I  have  been  elected  to  this  of- 
fice it  has  been  a  6' ^  day  a  week  job  and 

1  haven't  missed  a  Saturday  or  a  Sun- 
day in  my  office  in  Washington  since  I 
have  been  elected.  Yes,  the  record  of 
service  that  I  have  performed  has  truly 
become  a  legend  never  before  achieved. 

Please  read  the  balance  of  this  bro- 
chure and  you  wiU  get  some  idea  of  what 
a  Congressman  can  do  for  his  District 
if  he  is  willing  to  work  hard  enough  and 
long  enough  to  get  the  needed  results. 

O'KONSKI    ATTENDANCE    RECORD,  100  PERCENT  CUMULA- 
TIVE-VOTING RECORD  THIS  SESSION  Of  CONGRESS— <72 
ROLL  CALLS 


Yeas/ 

Quonim 

Recortled 

nan 

catls 

teller 

Total 

Number  of  calls  or  vole?  . . 

ni 

151 

10» 

470 

Present  mponses 

.        211 

IM 

108 

470 

Absences 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Voting  percentage 

(presence) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Note:  2  roHciH  votes  not  indicated  above  are  a  vote  o<  "pres- 
ent" lor  the  swearing-tn  at  Members  ot  Congress,  and  a  vote  for 
Speaker  ol  the  House,  lot  a  total  at  472  total  votes. 

In  30  years  in  Congress.  O'Konskr  has  averaged  a  90  percent 
attendance  record,  which  puts  him  in  the  (op  K  percent  o>  al 
Members  of  Congress. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  THE  92D 
CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION:  RE- 
PORT TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF  WISCON- 
SIN 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.\TIVES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  again,  as  has  been  my  practice  over 
the  past  23  years  as  the  Representative 
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of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin,  to  simimarize  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress  smd  to  highlight  the  major 
issues  that  need  to  be  faced  during  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

In  keeping  with  my  practice  of  report- 
ing to  the  people  of  my  district  on  my 
activities  during  the  92d  Congress,  I  have 
no  doubt  my  record  will  not  totally  please 
each  and  every  constituent.  However,  in 
representing  them  I  followed  the  dictates 
of  my  conscience  and  sincerely  tried  to 
work  in  their  best  interests. 

Despite  Presidential  vetoes  of  some 
major  bills,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  are  ex- 
tensive. The  major  areas  of  congressional 
action  which  are  already  developing  pro- 
ductive results  include  the  economy,  the 
environment,  legislative  reorganization, 
an  expanded  electorate  and  international 
affairs. 

ECONOMT 

Because  unemployment  rose  la.'=t 
March  to  almost  5  million  and  inflation 
spiralled  to  near  6  percent,  the  92d  Con- 
gress extended  the  authority  It  had 
given  the  President  in  1970  to  control 
wages  and  prices,  urging  him  to  once 
again  act  immediately.  Although  re- 
acting late,  on  August  15  the  President 
finally  made  his  recommendations  to  re- 
store the  economic  well-being  of  our 
country. 

Continuing  Its  initiative  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere,  the  92d  Congress  approved 
emergency  employment  legislation  and 
accelerated  public  works  authorization 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  distressing  high 
level  of  imemployment.  Congress  further 
enacted  tax  relief  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  extended  the  President's  tempo- 
rary authority  to  impose  wage,  price, 
rent  and  Interest  controls  in  order  to 
combat  infiation.  Congress  strengthened 
and  refined  both  these  measures  to  pro- 
vide balance  and  equitable  treatment  for 
all  Americans. 

ENVIRONMENT 

A  significant  achievement  of  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  includes  Its 
constructive  action  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve our  natural  environment. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  was 
extended  with  a  $2  million  appropriation 
for  grants  to  local  governments  for  con- 
struction of  water  treatment  facilities  in 
fiscal  1972.  In-d^th  congressional  hear- 
ings were  conducted  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  comprehensive  new  water  pol- 
lution legislation  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  supported  the  pesticide  control  bill 
which  regiilates  tlie  use  of  insecticides, 
fimgicides  and  rodenticldes  by  placing 
controls  and  registration  requirements  on 
their  manufacture  and  use. 

Additional  pollution  control  legislation 
approved  by  the  Congress  which  I  sup- 
ported was  a  measttre  that  would  prohibit 
unregulated  dumping  of  waste  material 
into  the  Great  Lakes,  oceans,  and  coastal 
waters  and  to  ban  the  transportation  or 
diunping  of  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare agents  or  radioactive  wastes  in  the 
same  waters. 

Also,  the  Federal  Saline  Water  Con- 
version progrsun  was  extended  for  an- 
other 5  years  through  fiscal  1977  and  ex- 
panded to  Include  chemlcally-contaml- 
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nated  water  purlflcation  by  desaliniza- 
tion  and  to  deal  with  solid  waste  disposal 
problems. 

LXOISUmVX    RZOROANIZATTON 

As  a  result  of  the  new  Reorganization 
Act  passed  during  the  91st  Congress,  the 
recorded  teller  vote  was  implemented 
during  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, effecting  an  80-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  Members  voting.  The  pub- 
licizing of  committee  attendance  and  vot- 
ing has  thus  afBrmed  Congress'  attempts 
to  move  away  from  secrecy  to  the  open 
conduct  of  national  legislation. 

la-TKAJl-OU)    VOTE    AMZNDMENT 

Cuugress  led  the  way  in  afiBrming  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  youth 
by  passing  and  submitting  to  the  States 
the  26th  constitutional  amendment  low- 
ering the  voting  age  to  18  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections.  By  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  25  million  young 
Americans,  the  92d  Congress  has  joined 
past  historic  Congresses  which  have 
abolished  property  qualifications,  slavery 
and  sex  discrimination  as  barriers  to  full 
suffrage. 

rNTniNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

In  view  of  the  continued  tragic  status 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action  in  Indochina,  I  sponsored  a  reso- 
lution which  was  passed  unanimously, 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and 
early  release  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  It  was  also 
my  privilege  to  successfully  sponsor  a 
resolution  requiring  the  President  to  re- 
port to  Congress  whenever  he  committed 
U.S.  forces  abroad  without  prior  con- 
gressional approval  and  reafiflrming  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war.  During  the  upcoming  session, 
I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  assure  the 
return  of  all  of  our  POW's  in  the  Indo- 
china conflict  and  to  achieve  the  with- 
drawal of  aL  our  combat  forces  in  Viet- 
nam at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

PKOGBESS  IN   OTHER   AREAS 

Our  Nation's  veterans  once  again  re- 
ceived particular  attention  as  approval 
was  given  for  increases  in  veterans'  and 
dependents'  pensions  and  disability 
benefits. 

Significant  progress  was  also  achieved 
in  the  vital  area  of  the  health  profes- 
sions. Congress  approved  new  programs 
of  aid  to  medical  and  nursing  schools 
and  students  in  those  schools  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  the  growing  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel  in  these  professions. 

THE  UPCOMIKO  SESSION 

The  accomplishments  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress.  I  believe,  have 
been  significant  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  and  of  the  Nation. 
Nevertheless,  there  remains  important 
unfinished  business  to  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  during  the  coming  session. 

The  House  has  passed  important  and 
worthy  legislation  which  is  pending  In 
the  Senate  for  the  approval  of  that  body. 
For  example,  for  the  second  consecutive 
session,  the  House  approved  new  Federal 
programs  to  improve  social  security  and 
medicare  programs,  and  to  make  social 
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welfare  more  responsive  to  those  in  real 
need  and  less  costly  in  relation  to  bene- 
fits received. 

Other  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
and  now  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate 
includes  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  equal  rights  for  men  and  women; 
a  bUl  which  would  establish  a  consumer 
protection  agency  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public;  and  provision  for 
additional  medical  benefits  for  veterans. 
Further,  revision  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  new  and  expanded  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  higher  education,  and 
measiues  to  reform  campaign  and  elec- 
tion practices  which  are  currently  be- 
fore joint  Ho'ise  and  Senate  Conference 
Committees  should  receive  early  and  full 
consideration. 

In  addition,  other  programs  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  will  be  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  national  health  insurance,  provisions 
for  no-fault  automobile  insurance,  and 
formulas  for  sharing  Federal  revenues 
with  State  and  local  governments. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  my  position 
and  status  of  the  major  issues  considered 
during  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress: 

Voting  Record  of  Congressman  Clement  J. 

Zabi-ockj,  First  Session 

position,  issxrc,  and  status 

National  economy 

Voted  for:  Increased  Individual  tax  exemp- 
tions and  tax  Incentives  for  business.  Be- 
came law. 

Voted  for:  One  year  extension  of  Presi- 
dents authority  to  control  prices,  rent*. 
w«ges  and  salaries,  and  other  provisions  to 
combat  unemployment.  Became  law. 

SfKJnsored:  An  Increase  in  the  personal  and 
dependency  Income  tax  exemptions.  Pending 
In  House. 

Voted  for:  Federal  guarantee  of  $250  mil- 
lion In  bank  loans  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Two  year  extension  of  Interest 
equalization  tax  to  discourage  American  in- 
vestment abroad  and  correct  our  balance  of 
payments.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Legislation  to  Increase  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  loan  celling  from 
$2.2  bUUon  to  $3.1  billion.  Became  law. 

Consumer  protection  and  crime  control 

Cosponsored:  Increased  consumer  protec- 
tion through  the  creation  of  an  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  Passed  by 
House. 

Supported:  Establishment  of  minimum 
standards  for  warranties  on  consumer  prod- 
ucts. Passed  by  Senate. 

Voted  for:  Continued  enforcement  of 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  Passed  by  House. 

Cosponsored:  Establishment  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officers'  bill  of  rights.  Pending  In 
House. 

Voted  for:  Increased  Federal  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  JuvenUe  Crime.  Became 
law. 

Voted  for:  Measures  to  prohibit  sending 
obscene  materials  to  minora  through  the 
malls.  Passed  by  House. 

Voted  for:  Increased  funds  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abxise.  Be- 
came law. 

Pollution  control,  conaervat&n   and 
agriculture 
Voted  for:  Increased  Federal  regulation  of 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  pesticide*.  Passed 
by  House. 

Cosponsored:  Establishment  of  a  Joint 
Cotnmlttee  on  the  Environment.  Passed  by 
House  and  Senate. 
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Voted  for:  Establishment  of  a  National 
Envlronmenui  Data  System.  Passed  by 
House, 

Voted  for:  Settlement  of  land  claims  with 
Alaska's  Natives.  Passed  by  House  and  Senate. 

Voted  for:  Legislation  to  protect  and  oon- 
trol  wild  free-roaming  horses  on  public  lands. 
Became  law. 

Voted  for;  Provisions  for  criminal  penalties 
for  those  harassing  or  shooting  birds  or  other 
wildlife  from  aircraft.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Five  year  extension  for  Federal 
saline  water  conversion  program.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Continued  funding  for  the 
Council  on  Water  Resources  and  extension 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Pro- 
gram. Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Legislation  to  control  the  dump- 
ing of  waste  materials  Into  coastal  and  off- 
shore waters.  Passed  by  House  and  Senate.* 

Voted  for:  International  moratorium  on 
the  killing  of  whales.  Passed  by  House  and 
Senate. 

Voted  for :  Legislation  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect Atlantic  salmon.  Passed  by  House. 

Cosponsored:  Imposition  of  a  tax  on  pol- 
luting smoke  and  other  Industrial  emissions. 
Pending  in  House. 

Cosponsored:  Price  supports  for  manufac- 
turing milk  at  not  less  than  85  T  of  parity. 
Pending  in  House. 

Voted  for:  Federal  financing  for  telephone 
cooperatives  and  companies  serving  rural 
areas.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Authorization  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  up  to  300  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  25  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  as  a  reserve.  Passed  by  House. 

Voted  for:  Modernization  of  the  farm 
credit  system.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Continued  protection  for  the 
domestic  sugar  Industry.   Became  law. 

Education,  labor  and  civil  rights 

Voted  for:  $19  billion  authorization  for 
aid  to  higher  education,  including  new  pro- 
gram of  general  financial  assistance  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  Passed  by  House  and 
Senate.* 

Voted  for:  Funds  to  aid  school  districts  la 
court  ordered  desegregation  costs;  but  not 
to  be  applied  to  busing  for  purposes  of  ra- 
cial balance.  Passed  by  House. 

Voted  for:  Increased  appropriations  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Be- 
came law. 

Voted  for:  Continuation  of  school  limch 
programs   for   needy   children.   Became   law. 

Voted  for:  Emergency  Employment  Act  to 
authorize  $2.26  billion  In  the  next  2  years 
for  public  service  Jobe  for  the  unemployed, 
with  Bp>eclal  consideration  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Became  law. 

Voted  for:  $6.6  bllUon  authorization  for  a 
program  of  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ects. Passed  both  Houses,  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent. 

Voted  for:  Additional  13  week  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits  In  States  where 
unemployment  is  greater  than  6.5  7o .  Became 
law. 

Voted  for:  10%  Increase  In  Railroad  Re- 
tirement pensioins  effective  January  1,  1971. 
Became  law. 

Cosponsored:  Legislation  to  provide  more 
effective  means  for  protection  of  public  in- 
terest In  national  emergency  strikes  In  the 
transportation  industries.  Hearings  com- 
pleted. 

Supported:  Additional  Federal  laws  to 
protect  contiibutlons  to  private  pension 
plans.  Hearings  In  House. 

Cosponsored:  Requirements  for  safety 
standards  for  school  buses.  Pending  In 
House. 

Voted  for:    Additional  authority  for  th» 


■Denotes  measures  being  considered  in 
House-Senate  Conference  Committees  to  re- 
solve differences  between  versions  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate. 
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Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Commis- 
sion. Pa.ssed   by   House. 

Cosponsored:  Legislation  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
provide  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
Passed  by  House. 

Social  security,  health  and  welfare 

Voted  for:  10 S  across-the-board  increase 
In  social  security  benefits  effective  January 
1.  1971.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Further  Increases  in  social  secu- 
rity benetils  and  Improvements  In  the  social 
security  and  medicare  programs.  Passed  by 
House. 

Sponsored:  Reduced  social  security  bene- 
fits for  retirees  at  age  60.  Pending  in  House. 

Cosponsored:  Additional  across-the-board 
increase  In  social  security  benefits  and  In 
the  amount  which  a  beneficiary  may  earn 
w  ithout  reducing  his  benefits.  Pending  In 
House. 

Supported:  Supplemental  national  health 
Insurance  programs.  Hearings  completed. 

Cosponsored :  Establishment  of  a  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging.  Pending  in  House. 

Cosponsored :  Establishment  of  a  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency  within  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  $3.7  billion  for  expanded  pro- 
grams of  grants  to  health  professions, 
schools  and  programs  of  student  Eisslstance 
loans  and  scholar8hi[>s.  Became  law. 

Voted  for :  2-year  extension  of  antl-povorty 
program.  Vetoed  by  President. 

Voted  for;  Welfare  reforms  to  make  the 
program  more  adequate  to  those  in  real  need 
and  less  costly  In  relation  to  benefits  re- 
ceived. Passed  by  House. 

Coiemment  organization  and  operation 

Voted  for:  Constitutional  Amendment  low- 
ering the  voting  age  to  18.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Reforms  In  Federal  election 
campaign  procedures.  Passed  by  House  and 
Senate.* 

Voted  for:  Coet-of-Uvlng  pay  increases  tar 
Federal  employees  effective  January  1,  1973. 
Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Voluntary  public  funding  of 
Presidential  elections.  Became  law,  to  be  ef- 
fective 1976. 

Voted  for:  Legislation  creating  pay  rates 
for  Fed^al  blue  collar  workers.  Became  law. 

Cosponsored:  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  release  impounded  appropriated 
funds.  Pending  in  House. 

Sponsored:  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
permit   voluntary  silent  prayer  or   medita- 
tion in  public  schools.  Pending  In  House. 
Servicemen   and   veterans,   national   defense 
and  space 

Voted  for:  Reforms  in  Selective  Service 
System  and  $3.4  billion  mlUtary  pay  in- 
crease. Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Legislation  providing  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  in  VA  hoepitala. 
Passed  by  House. 

"oted  for:  Cost-of-living  increases  in  vet- 
erans' and  survlvlors'  pensions.  Became  law. 

Voted  for:  Increased  medical  benefits  few 
veterans.  Passed  by  House. 

Sponsored:  Health  benefits  for  sxirvlvow 
of  a  serviceman  kUled  In  hoeUle  fire  areas 
Peuding  In  House. 

Voted  for:  Establishment  of  a  survivor 
oeneflt  plan  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Passed 
by  House. 

Voted  for:  AddlUonal  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  the  SST.  Passed  by  House 
defeated  in  Senate. 

Voted  for:  Increased  government  subsidies 
for  veterans  in  nursing  homes.  Passed  by 
House. 

Sponsored:  Resolution  encouraging  inter- 
national cooperation  In  satellite  broadcast- 
ing. Pending  in  House. 

International  affairs 
Sponsored:  Resolution  requiring  the  Pres- 
>Qent   to   report   to   Congress   whenever  h« 
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committed  U.S.  forces  abroad  without  prior 
Congressional  approval  and  reaffirming  the 
Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war.  Passed  by  House. 

Sponsored:  Resolution  calling  for  humane 
treatment  ar.d  early  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  Passed  by  House. 

Sponsored:  Resolution  to  allow  the  people 
of  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
express  their  wishes  as  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  desire  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pending  In  House. 

Voted  for:  Extension  and  revision  of  U.S. 
economic  and  military  aid  programs  to  de- 
veloping countries.  Passed  by  House  and 
Senate* 

Sponsored:  Legislation  to  limit  the  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations.  Pending  In  House. 

Sponsored:  Legislation  to  allow  United 
States  Information  Agency  materials  dis- 
tribvited  abroad  to  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion under  certain  conditions.  Pending  In 
House. 

Sponsored :  Additional  assistance  for  land 
reform  programs  in  South  Vietnam.  Pending 
in  House. 

Cosponsored :  Legislation  to  extend  the  Ex- 
port-ImpKjrt  Bank  and  to  expand  Its  func- 
tions. Passed  by  House. 

Voted  for:  Measures  to  stimulate  export 
Industries.  Became  law. 

ROLLCALL  RfCORO  Of  CONGRESSMAN  CLEMENT  J. 
2ABL0CKI,  92d  Cong. 


Record- 
YeaV   Quorum  ed        Grand 

nays       calls     tellers         tolAl 
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Number  of  calls  or  votes... 

Present  resporses(yea, 
nay,  present,  present- 
paired  tor  or  aiainst) 

Absences  (abseni,  not 
voting,  not  voting-paired 
tor  or  against) 

Voting  percentage 
(presence) 94.3 


199 


'12 


151 


1« 


'5 
96.6 


IDS 


m 


100 


470 


4a 


96.3 


'Paired  on  rollcall  votes  when  possible;  excused  when  on 
ofTicial  business. 

<  Absence  on  quorum  call  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  entire 
legislative  day's  absence. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
9  years  of  teaching  experience  in  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  our 
Nation,  I  was  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  Federal  aid  to  education  program. 
My  first  assignment  to  a  committee  In 
Congress  was  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Twenty  years  before  my 
time,  I  advocated  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  program  for  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Training  Act  which  was 
the  first  st^  in  the  Federal  Crovemment 
program  of  aid  to  education.  Being  a 
cosponsor  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  he  saw 
tijov  that  bill  resulted  In  saving  hundreds 
of  small  colleges  and  universities  in  our 
Nation. 

The  ai  bill  of  rights  is  the  most  his- 
toric piece  of  legislation  in  the  field  of 
not  only  helping  veterans  but  helping 
our  colleges  and  imi\'ersities.  I  feel  that 
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Federal  funds  for  higher  education 
should  be  allocated  on  a  per  student 
basis.  This  year,  finally,  the  Congress 
has  ad(H3ted  a  per  student  formula  in 
the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Starting  with  $100  per  student, 
$150  for  other  students,  and  $200  for 
graduate  students,  the  soimd  barrier  has 
been  broken  and  from  now  on  we  will 
have  a  clear  and  effective  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education  bill.  The  bills  in  the 
past  have  been  a  hodgepodge  of  con- 
fu.sion  and  bureaucracy  and  definitely 
inadequate  and  inefficient  to  meet  our 
education  needs.  Now  that  we  have  a 
per  student  enrollment  formula  the 
amounts  will  be  increased  from  $100  per 
student  as  the  years  go  by  and  the  idea 
I  presented  to  Congress  will  become  an 
effective  weapon  in  aiding  education. 

I  feel  that  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  program,  too,  should  be 
on  a  per  student  enrollment  basis  di- 
rectly to  the  school  districts.  Just  as  we 
have  finally  accomplished  our  goal  in 
higher  education,  his  efforts,  he  is  con- 
vinced, will  accomplish  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

To  give  an  idea  Just  from  the  stand- 
point of  building  construction  on  what 
Federal  aid  has  meant  to  higher  educa- 
tion, the  table  below  will  give  some 
indication: 

COLLEGE  AMD  UNIVERSITY  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
lOTH  DISTRICT  UNDER  O'KONSKI  YEARS 

Northland Ashland $1,258,000 

WSU,  Superior Superior 2.284,000 

Stool.. Menononie 2.835.000 

WSU,  EauCUire... Eau  Ctaire. 3.834.600 

Nicolet Rhindander 900,000 


ToUl 11,111.600 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  listed  above  are 
for  building  costs  only.  Other  aids  to 
higher  education  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment such  as  the  work -study  program 
and  special  programs,  amount  to  more 
than  $20  million  in  the  last  6  years.  So 
the  total  sdd  to  higher  education  In  the 
10th  District  during  the  years  I  have 
served  has  been  in  excess  of  $31  million. 

Property  taxes  in  the  north  are  In  the 
area  of  confiscation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  pay  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary' 
education.  This  Federal  aid  must  be  used 
to  reduce  property  taxes.  Property  taxes 
should  be  outlawed  as  a  major  source  of 
fimds  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 


SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  LEG- 
ISLATION IN  THE  FIRST  SESSION 
OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\ES 

Friday.  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
the  following  summary  of  public  works 
legislation  and  various  actions  taken  by 
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the  Committee  on  Public  Works  during 
the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

GXNKBAL    STATBICXNT 

May  I  first  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing a  particularly  long  and  difficult  ses- 
sion. The  majority  and  the  minority 
have  been  extremely  helpful  and  co- 
operative in  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation the  committee  handled  this  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

On  February  18,  1971,  the  committee 
was  formally  organized  into  a  structure 
consisting  of  seven  subcommittees: 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  and 
Internal  Development. 
Subcommittee  on  Roads. 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Watershed  Development. 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  Programs. 

The  committee  had  474  bills  referred 
to  it  during  the  first  session.  These  dealt 
with  a  multitude  of  subjects  covering 
many  fields  including  amending  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  and  extending  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act;  providing 
financial  assistance  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion or  repair  of  private  nonprofit  medi- 
cal care  facilities  which  are  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  major  disaster;  river  basin 
authorizations;  amending  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  disaster 
loans  with  respect  to  certain  losses  aris- 
ing as  the  result  of  recent  natural  dis- 
asters; amending  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act;  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1971;  amending  section 
127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  vehicle  width  limitations  on 
the  Interstate  System,  in  order  to  in- 
crease such  limitations  for  motorbuses; 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
contract  with  the  city  of  Arlington,  Tex., 
for  the  use  of  water  supply  storage  in  the 
Benbrook  Reservior,  as  well  as  considera- 
tion of  two  safety  standards  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation — Pu- 
pil transportation  safety  and  accident  in- 
vestigation reporting. 

The  committee  adopted  49  navigation, 
fiood  control,  and  beach  erosion  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  individual  Members  of 
Congress  which  require  only  committee 
action.  The  civil  works  resolutions  au- 
thorized review  survey  studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Eiigineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  that  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
submission  of  project  reports  to  Congress 
If  the  projects  are  found  feasible  and 
are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

Section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  permits  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lice  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  DJ3.  Senate  to  authorize  with- 
out additional  congressional  action  wa- 
ter resources  development  projects  im- 
der  $10  million.  Six  projects  were  ap- 
proved by  the  ccanmlttee  under  this  au- 
thority. 
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The  committee  adopted  13  watershed 
resolutions,  approved  pursuant  to  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act — Public  Law  566,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended — which  requires  major  wa- 
tershed projects  having  not  more  than 
12,500  acre-feet  of  flood  control  capacity 
to  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  committee  approved  31  projects, 
including  construction.  alterations, 
leases,  and  a  building  project  survey,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  and  the  Independent 
Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriations  Act, 
1971. 

In  addition,  a  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Highways  conducted 
an  on-the-site  inspection  of  the  Darien 
Jungle  where  Congress  authorized  the 
final  link  in  the  Inter-American  High- 
way between  Panama  and  Colombia.  The 
special  subcommittee  also  inspected  the 
road  operation  in  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua, 
Mexico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  A  spe- 
cial investigating  subcommittee  visited 
the  earthquake  disaster  area  and  held 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  the 
earthquake  disaster.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Watershed  Devel- 
opment made  an  inspection  of  watershed 
projects  and  held  hearings  in  different 
areas  of  the  country  at  Ardmore,  Okla., 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Macon,  Ga  .  Greenville. 
Miss.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Wichita, 
Kans..  in  connection  with  a  special  study 
of  the  watershed  development  program. 
A  special  subcommittee  visited  Alaska  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  flood 
control,  navigation  and  river  and  harbor 
projects  planned  for  the  State  and  also 
to  examine  the  Alaskan  economic  devel- 
opment programs  to  see  if  they  were 
meeting  their  goals. 

StrBCOMMITTEB     ON     INVESTIGATIONS     AKD 
OVER-SICHT 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  was  constituted  in  the 
flrst  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  to  widen 
and  expand  upon  the  scope  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  work  formerly  handled  by 
the  special  subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  which  it  re- 
placed. As  the  name  of  the  new  subcom- 
mittee implies,  its  mandate  is  to  conduct 
pertinent  investigations  and  exercise 
oversight  over  all  types  of  programs  and 
matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HIGHWAY     SArrTT 

On  dates  during  May  the  subcommit- 
tee held  public  hearings  which  probed 
wet  weather  performance  of  pavement 
surfaces  being  installed  on  the  Nation's 
new  roads,  with  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  pavement  surface  to  skidding. 
Testimony  disclosed  that  during  1969 
alone,  almost  3  million  accidents  took 
place  on  wet  roads,  accoimting  for 
some  8,000  traffic  deaths — nearly  16  per- 
cent of  all  fatal  accidents  on  highways 
that  year — and  244,000  injuries.  Motion 
pictures  were  shown  by  the  staff,  taken 
on  rainy  days  at  several  Interstate  Sys- 
tem locations  near  Washington,  D.C., 
showing  car  after  car  coming  into  a 
curve,  going  into  a  'flshtail'  skid  or 
sometimes  hurtling  off  the  road,  down  a 
steep  50-foot  embankment  onto  a  busy 
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highway  below.  Testimony  by  members 
of  a  panel  of  eminent  highway  traffic  ex- 
perts confirmed  the  fact  that  many 
things  can  be  done  to  Identify  and  correct 
such  hazardous,  "slippery  when  wef  lo- 
cations; also  to  regulate,  warn,  and  guide 
the  traffic  that  passes  over  them.  Utiliz- 
ing knowledge  already  at  hand,  timely 
action  can  be  taken  to  anticipate  their 
perilous  nature  and  guard  against  fur- 
ther prolifei-atlon  of  them  during  design 
and  construction. 

In  addition  to  testimony  about  skid- 
ding, the  hearings  also  probed  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  studded  tires  for 
motor  vehicles.  Witnesses  suggested  their 
experience  and  research  has  shown  that 
metal  studs  cause  excessive  and  accele- 
rated wear  of  pavement  surface,  out  of 
proportion  to  whatever  safety  factor  they 
may  provide. 

A  third  segment  of  the  hearings  dealt 
with  the  astonishing  lack  of  uniformity 
of  traffic  laws  among  the  various  States. 
Testimony  showed  that  despite  more  than 
50  years  of  recognition  of  the  need  for 
uniform  traffic  laws  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, there  still  exists  a  substantial  lack 
of  uniformity.  The  result  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  veritable  hodgepodge  of  regula- 
tions instead  of  the  uniformity  that  is 
necessary  to  safely  regulate  and  guide  the 
flow  of  traffic  on  the  country's  high- 
ways, roads,  and  streets.  Witnesses 
pointed  out  that  the  application  of  a  dif- 
ferent rule  in  the  same  traffic  situation 
merely  because  one  has  crossed  a  politi- 
cal boundary  makes  little  sense,  but  is. 
instead,  dangerous,  unreasonable,  and  il- 
logicEil.  Consequently  safety,  efficiency, 
and  justice  require  that  steps  be  taken 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  assure  a 
nationwide  uniformity  in  regard  to  trafBc 
laws. 

aEDTAPE 

At  public  hearings  during  June  the 
subcommittee  probed  the  tendency  in 
government  to  proliferate  paperwork, 
stretch  out  the  processing  phase,  require 
more  and  more  studies,  and  add  new 
forms  ad  infinitum.  This  process,  com- 
monly known  as  redtape,  was  described 
by  witnesses  as  a  major  cause  of  frus- 
tration and,  not  uncommonly,  despair 
among  State  and  local  citizens  and 
organizations. 

Testimony  suggested  that  because  of 
the  suffocating  paperwork  drag,  needed 
projects  are  delated,  local  Interests  be- 
come confused  and  frustrated,  consci- 
entious ac'ministrators  lose  enthuslam. 
and  the  public  loses  confidence  in  the 
Government. 

Specific  examples  were  forthcoming  in 
abundance,  some  of  them  ludicrous  and 
others  a  cause  for  grave  concern.  In  the 
highway  program,  for  instance,  it  was 
disclosed  that  without  Federal  aid,  con- 
struction on  a  needed  highway  could 
start  within  6  months  after  plans  were 
formulated;  with  Federal  aid.  during  the 
1940's  it  took  a  whole  year,  while  today 
the  bureaucratic  drag  is  6  years  and  It  is 
growling. 

The  hearings  made  It  very  clear  that, 
in  too  many  cases,  American  taxpayers 
are  being  deprived  of  worthwhile  Gov- 
ernment services  simply  because  the  pro- 
grams have  become  so  ensnarled  in  red- 
tape. 
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IMPACT    OF    POSTAL    BUILDINC    PBOCHAM    ON 
FEDEBAL   AGENCIES 

Testimony  at  public  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  during  July  disclosed 
that  since  the  Postal  Service  Corporation 
was  created  in  1970  and  the  Past  Office 
Department  was  removed  from  require- 
ments of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  there  has  been  a  concerted  pattern 
of  withdrawal  by  the  Post  Office  from 
congressionally  approved  multipurpose 
building  projects.  As  a  result,  GSA  and 
other  Federal  agencies  often  are  left  with 
building  plans  no  longer  justifiable  for 
Federal  agencies  remaining  in  the  proj- 
ect. 

In  some  cases,  land  already  has  been 
purchased  and  architectural  design  com- 
pleted and  paid  for.  The  Postal  Service 
is  taking  options  on  other  land  in  some 
of  these  communities,  abandoning  the 
congressionally  approved  project,  paying 
more  money  for  new  land  and  in  some 
cases  entering  into  long-term  lease 
projects  which  will  cost  more  in  the  long 
nm  while  the  Government  will  never  own 
the  building.  The  effect  on  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  in  some  of  these  cases,  is 
most  unfortvmate. 

The  testimony  disclosed  that  an  agree- 
ment which  the  Post  Office  Department — 
now  the  Postal  Service — entered  into 
with  the  Army  Cori>s  of  Engineers  to 
conduct  its  multibillion  dollar  build- 
ing program  was  consumated  over  the 
strenuous  objection  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration;  that  the  agreement 
may  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
future  capacities  of  the  GSA,  while  the 
abrupt  divorce  of  the  Postal  Service  from 
the  GSA  may  indeed  make  it  difficult  for 
GSA  to  provide  needed  space  for  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Testimony  further  sug- 
gested that  based  upon  experience  to 
date,  the  Army  may  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  staying  within  the  5.5-percent 
ceiling  on  overhead  costs  to  which  it  has 
agreed,  and  that  if  a  cost  overrun  does 
occur  the  Treasury  will  have  to  bear  the 
expenses. 

The  hearings  served  a  legislative  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  to  restore  congres- 
sional jurisdiction  over  postal  building 
projects. 

CLOSUBE    OF    FORT    WORTH    CLINICAL 
RESEARCH    CENTER 

On  October  8,  1971.  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  sum- 
marily closed  the  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Clin- 
ical Research  Center— CRC— a  major 
drug  treatment  facility,  and  sent  92  nar- 
cotics patients  back  to  their  home  ccnn- 
munitles  for  outpatient  supervision  be- 
fore their  treatment  could  be  completed. 
These  were  patients  volunUrily  commit- 
ted under  the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  many  of  them  accepting  treat- 
ment in  lieu  of  prosecution  for  drug-in- 
duced crimes.  None  had  been  under 
treatment  for  more  than  4  months.  None, 
according  to  the  doctors  treating  them, 
was  actually  ready  for  release. 

The  abrupt  action  came  at  a  time  when 
the  future  role  of  the  facility  was  under 
active  consideration  by  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  House  had  voted  overwhelming- 
ly to  keep  the  facility  open.  HEW  sud- 
denly ordered  the  facility  closed  and  aU 
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the  NARA  patients  shipped  out  within 
24  hours. 

In  the  10  days  followiiig  October  8, 
investigative  staff  members  made  in- 
quiries to  learn  what  had  happened  to 
the  92  patients.  The  stories  were  sordid 
and  disheartening.  Although  they  did  lit- 
tle more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
entire  situation,  the  facts  turned  up  by 
tlie  investigators  strongly  suggested  that 
a  tragic  mistake  had  been  made  in  closing 
the  Clinical  Research  Center  as  a  nar- 
cotics treatment  facility. 

It  was  learned,  for  example,  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  patients  were 
"shooting  up"  with  heroin  again  before 
the  weekend  was  over — at  least  one  of 
them  before  he  even  left  the  Fort  Worth 
bus  depot  en  route  home.  Another  one, 
a  former  drug  pusher,  resumed  his  ne- 
farious traffic  immediately  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  streets  of  New  Orleans. 
Among  still  other  examples  was  a  group 
of  five,  including  one  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  strongarm  robbery  in  support 
of  his  habit.  Most  of  the  five  were  very 
drimk  upon  arrival,  according  to  a  NARA 
after-care  representative  who  went  to  the 
airport  to  meet  them.  When  they  re- 
ported to  the  treatment  center  on  Mon- 
day, urine  tests  showed  that  all  five  had 
shot  themselves  with  heroin  over  the 
weekend.  Similar  reports  siu-faced,  in 
such  volume  as  to  make  it  abimdantly 
clear  that  the  abrupt  decision  by  HEW 
was  fc,  bad  one,  in  addition  to  having  been 
made  with  clear  knowledge  that  Congress 
had  not  yet  resolved  the  legislative  in- 
tent on  the  Clinical  Research  Center. 

Following  their  investigation,  subcom- 
mittee staff  representatives  cooperated 
with  the  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  In  the  prep- 
aration of  public  hearings  held  by  that 
subcommittee  on  October  26,  1971. 

INTERSTATE    75    SAFETT    PROJECTS   n»    NORTHERN 

KENTUCKT 

A  1-day  public  hearing  was  held  by 
the  subcommittee  at  Covington,  Ky.,  on 
September  24,  1971.  following  field  in- 
vestigation by  staff  personnel  and  a  first- 
hand view  by  members  of  traffic  en- 
gineering on  the  "death  hill"  section  of 
Interstate  Highway  75.  One  of  a  series  of 
hearings  the  subcommittee  has  held  over 
a  period  of  years  in  which  various  high 
accident  locations  have  been  identified, 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  show 
how  corrective  engineering  and  traffic 
control  assistance  can  effectively  reduce 
accidents  and  fatalities. 

The  testimony  disclosed  that  at  the 
particularly  dangerous  stretch  of  1-75 
under  scrutiny  by  the  subcommittee,  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of  high- 
way fatalities  followed  the  completion  of 
corrective  steps  undertaken  by  the  State 
highway  department  during  the  previous 
4  years  in  cooperation  with  stepped  up 
traffic  control  and  enforcement  by  State 
and  local  police.  Basically,  the  improve- 
ment was  due  to  such  safety  projects  as 
the  installation  of  New  Jersey  type  me- 
dian concrete  barriers,  the  installation  of 
Improved  signing,  breakaway  poles,  and 
be  reduced  speed  and  increased  enforce- 
ment. 

As  the  testimony  unfolded,  the  sub- 
committ*  appraised  with  Interest  the 
techniques  developed  and  exploited  in 
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northern  Kentucky  and  the  location  im- 
der  study,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
application  of  similar  techniques  else- 
where. The  testimony  by  highway  design- 
ers, traffic  engineers,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  the  general  pubUc  depicted  a 
success  story  showing  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  such  high  hazaid  loca- 
tions are  identified  and  att-icked  with 
available  technology  and  determination. 

WATER      POLLUTION      CONTROL      PROGRAM O^IJl- 

SIGHT    HEARINGS 

Early  in  1971  the  subcommittee  staff 
conducted  an  inqiiiry  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program  which  culminated  in  a 
series  of  oversight  hearings  beginning 
in  May. 

The  inquiry  established  a  number  of 
weaknesses  in  the  overall  program.  Some 
of  the  problem  areas  identified  as  re- 
quiring attention  i'-cluded:  First,  the 
necessity  for  a  more  cost  effective  ap- 
proach for  construction  grants;  second, 
the  need  for  better  coordination  and  di- 
rection of  the  research  effort  and  more 
rapid  implementation  of  results  In  the 
field;  tliird,  lack  of  implementable  plans; 
fourth,  variance  in  the  adequacy  of  State 
agencies,  laws,  and  programs;  fifth,  ques- 
tionable cost  estimates;  sixth.  Federal 
agency  lacking  some  essential  tools,  for 
example,  authority  to  fund  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  essential  sewage 
collection  systems;  seventh,  difficulties 
involved  in  the  Federal  permit  program; 
eighth,  need  for  revision  of  the  enforce- 
n.rnt  program. 

Certain  problem  areas  are  subject  to 
improvement  simply  through  adminis- 
trative steps,  and  efforts  are  now  under- 
way by  the  agency  to  make  corrections. 
The  resolution  of  other  problems  can  be 
assisted  by  changes  in  the  law. 

Upon  completion  of  the  oversight  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  staff  continued  its 
investigative  work  to  assist  the  parent 
Public  Works  Committee  In  its  legisla- 
tive effort,  and  subsequently  participated 
in  public  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  pending  water  pollution  control  bill. 

BILL   APPROVED  BT   THE   HOUSE  AND   SENATE  AND 
VETOED   BT  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act,  the  Pubhc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965 — H.R.  5376:  The  committee 
reported  H.R.  5376  on  March  29,  1971, 
wliich  amended  tlie  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965.  Title  I  of  the  biU  extended  and 
modified  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  of  1962  and  authorized  $2  billion  for 
public  facility  projects  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  confronting  the  Na- 
tion in  1971.  The  purpose  was  to  stimu- 
late immediate  temporary  jobs  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment  by  providing 
funds  for  the  construction  of  Federal 
and  locil  public  works  projects  and  also 
meet  the  needs  for  such  facilities  to  pave 
tlie  way  for  further  expansion  of  employ- 
ment. 

Also  included  were  amendments  and 
extensions  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  The 
bill  authorized  a  total  of  $5.5  billion  to 
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be  used  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  creation  of  Jobs  in  distressed  areas. 
Following  a  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  the  bill  was  passed  as  S.  575  by 
the  Senate  on  June  8  and  the  House  on 
June  15.  The  President  vetoed  this  bill 
on  June  29.  1971,  because  of  his  objec- 
tions of  title  I  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
failed  in  its  effort  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Congress  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

SwrnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Analysis 

To  extend  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986,  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1065. 

SICnON-BT-SICTTON    ANALYSIS   OT   TTTLB   I, 
PUBUC  WOKKS  ACCKI^aATION   ACT 

Section  101 :  Short  title  cites  title  as  the 
"Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments 
of  1971". 

Section  102(1)  :  Alters  the  purpose  clause 
(Section  2)  to  cite  Congressional  recognition 
of  communities  and  areas  biudened  by  sub- 
stantial unemployment  suid  underemploy- 
ment resulting  from  the  economic  decline  of 
1070. 

Section  102(2):  Alters  purpose  clause  to 
emphasize  need  for  assistance  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  suffering  persistent  or  substantial 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

Section  102(3):  Amends  Section  3(a)  to 
rede&ne  eligible  areas  as : 

1.  Redevelopment  areas  or  as  economic  de- 
velopment centers  for  the  purpose  of  the 
I*ubllc  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  19«5  (Title  rV) ,  or  Title  I  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  EDA 
Act,  and: 

2.  Areas  designated  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  having  6  percent  or  more  unemployment 
for  at  least  6  of  the  preceding  12  months. 

3.  Areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  having  an  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  Vietnam  veterans  at  least  25 
p^-cent  above  the  national  average  rate  of 
all  unemployment  for  3  consecutive  months 
or  more  during  the  preceding  12  month 
period. 

Section  102(4):  Amends  Section  3(c)  to 
^crease  maximum  Federal  peirtlclpatton  from 
60  percent  and  75  percent  to  80  percent,  or 
up  to  100  percentum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  If  the  State  or  local  government  has 
exhausted  Its  effective  taxing  and  borrowing 
r  capacity  and  therefore  does  not  have  effec- 
tive taxing  and  borrowing  authority  to  as- 
sume all  of  the  financial  obligations  required. 

Section  102(5):  Amends  Section  3(d)  to 
authorize  a  maximum  authorization  of  $2 
billion  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1970.  to  be  allocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  102'6):  Amends  Section  3(e)  to 
require  the  President  to  give  priority  to  those 
basic  public  works  pi«Jects  vitally  and  ur- 
gently needed,  Including  works  for  the  stor- 
age, treatment,  purification,  or  distribution 
of  water:  and  sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and 
•ewer  facilities. 

Section  102(7) :  Amends  Subsection  3(h) 
to  redefine  the  criteria  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  determining  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  Substantial  unem- 
ployment is  defined  In  Section  8.3(a)  of 
Title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
as  In  effect  March  2,  1071,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  wUl  classify  a  labor  area  as 
one  of  substantial  unemployment  If  (1)  he 
finds  that  its  rate  of  unemployment  Is  S 
percent  or  more  of  the  area  work  force,  dls- 
counUng  temporary  or  seasonal  factors,  and 
(2)  be  antictpates  that  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployiD«nt  during  the  next  2  months  will  re- 
main at  6  percent  or  more,  discounting  tem- 
I>orary  or  Bwisonal  factors. 
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Section  102(8):  Amends  Section  4(a). 
Under  current  law,  States  and  local  govern- 
ments are  required  not  only  to  continue  their 
level  of  capital  Improvements  expenditures 
but  also  to  Increase  that  level  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  non-Federal  share  of  projects 
authcwlz«d  under  the  Acceleration  Act. 

This  amendment  changes  the  maintenance 
of  effort  requirements  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement for  an  Increase  in  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  but  prohibits  any  allocation  by  the 
President  If  the  proposed  or  planned  total  ex- 
penditure (exclusive  of  Federal  funds)  of 
such  State  or  local  government  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  all  Its  capital  Improvements 
projects  is  decreased. 

Section  102(9)  :  New  Section  7  provides 
that  an  eligible  area  designated  under  this 
act  shall  retain  such  designation  only  so 
long  as  It  continues  to  meet  the  unemploy- 
ment criteria  applicable  to  It.  But  It  further 
provides  that  In  no  event  shall  such  desig- 
nation be  terminated  prior  to  one  year  from 
the  date  of  designation.  This  applies  only 
to  areas  designated  under  Section  3(a)(2) 
of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

Section  8.  Federal  financial  assistance 
made  from  allocations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  act  may  be  used  for  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  and  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing the  Federal  contribution  to  such 
projects.  This  Includes  contributions  to  the 
local  share  of  projects  to  be  constructed  by 
Federal  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  a  new  Section  8  Is  to  as- 
sure that  both  original  and  supplemental 
grants  may  be  made  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated. 

Section  103(a):  A  technical  amendment 
to  correct  an  Incorrect  reference  to  the 
original  act. 

Section  103(b):  A  technical  amendment 
to  make  the  same  change  as  in  103(a)  plus 
Increases  from  50  percent  to  80  percent  the 
maximum  Federal  participation  In  grants 
made  by  the  President  from  allocations 
under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  for 
construction  of  public  works  or  facilities 
under  Title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955. 

Section  104:  Adds  new  section  to  prohibit 
discrimination  because  of  sex  under  any 
program  funded  under  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act. 

SECnON-BT-SECnON  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  n.  THE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT    or     1905 

Section  201:  Short  title  cites  title  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

Section  202:  Amends  Section  105  to  au- 
thorize a  $550  million  annual  authorization 
for  grants  and  supplementary  grauts  for  2 
years  to  Jime  30.  1973.  (Additional  »60  mil- 
lion on  annu<il  authorization  Intended  for 
airport  safety  projects.) 

Section  203:  Amends  Section  201(c)  to 
extend  for  2  years  until  June  30.  1973.  the 
limitation  on  authorizations  for  public  works 
loans  and  Industrial  and  commercial  loans 
and  guarantees  of  $170  million  jjer  year. 

Section  204 :  Amends  Section  302  to  extend 
for  2  years  until  June  30,  1973,  the  $50  mil- 
lion annual  authorization  for  technical  as- 
sistance research.  Information  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

Section  206:  Amends  Section  401(a)  to  re- 
vise two  of  the  existing  criteria  for  designa- 
tion of  "redevelopment  areas"  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  and 
adds  a  new  criterion. 

Presently  areas  having  a  median  family 
Income  40  percent  less  than  the  national 
median  qualify  for  designation.  401(a)  (2)  Is 
amended  to  Increase  from  40  percent  to  60 
percent  of  the  national  median,  the  maxi- 
mum median  family  income  under  which  an 
area  can  qualify. 

The  "special  Impact"  area  definition  In 
401 1  a)  (6)    is  deleted   and   redefined.  It   In- 
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eludes  Communities  or  neighborhoods  (a) 
with  large  concentration  of  low-Income  per- 
sons, (b)  that  are  rural  In  nature,  with  sub- 
stantial outmlgration.  (c)  with  substantial 
unemployment,  (d)  with  an  actual  or 
threatened  abrupt  rise  In  unemployment  due 
to  closing  or  curtailment  of  major  source 
of  unemployment. 

Each  area  must  submit  an  acceptable 
OEDP  which  demonstrates  beneficial  Impact 
upon  such  condition. 

This  area  designation  cannot  be  tised  to 
meet  criteria  requirements  for  district  des- 
ignation. 

A  new  criterion  Is  added  to  permit  desig- 
nation of  those  areas  where  per  capita  em- 
ployment has  declined  significantly  during 
the  next  preceding  10-year  period  for  which 
appropriate  statistics  are  available. 

Section  206:  Amends  Section  402  which 
pertains  to  the  annual  review  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  to  provide  that  designated  areas 
may  not  be  terminated  In  lees  than  3  years 
from  date  of  designation. 

Section  207:  Amends  Section  403  to  ex- 
tend for  2  more  years  until  June  30.  1973. 
the  $60  million  annual  authorization  for 
grant  and  loan  assistance  to  economic  de- 
velopment  centers  and  for  the  10  percent 
bonus  money  for  projects  In  redevelopment 
areas  within  designated  economic  develop- 
ment districts. 

Section  208:  Amends  Section  509  to  au- 
thorize $306  million  for  the  a-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  Re- 
gional Commissions.  (Additional  $50  mil- 
lion Intended  for  Airport  Safety.) 

Section  209:  Amends  Section  512  to  ex- 
tend until  June  30,  1973,  another  2-year  au- 
thorization of  $500,000  to  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska. 

Section  210:  Amends  Section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  6,  1970,  (Public  Law  91-304)  which 
provided  that  no  area  designated  as  a  re- 
development area  would  have  its  designation 
terminated  or  modified  after  May  1.  1970. 
and  before  June  1.  1971.  unless  the  local 
governing  body  of  the  county  qualified  un- 
der existing  criteria  for  the  de-deslgnation 
specifically  requests  de-deslgnatlon  In  ac- 
tion. The  amendment  would  extend  the 
June  1,  1971,  date  to  June  1,  1972. 

Section  211:  Adds  new  section  to  prohibit 
discrimination  because  of  sex  under  any  pro- 
gram funded  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966. 

SECTION-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS  OF  TITU!  nl — 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
19SS 

Section  301:  Short  title  cites  title  as  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971. 

Section  302:  Amends  Section  106  to  au- 
thorize for  administrative  expenses  a  total 
of  $2,700,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  the  Commlslson  not  to  exceed  $525.- 
000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Oo- 
Chalrman.  his  alternate,  and  his  staff,  and 
$3,300,000  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  not 
to  exceed  $675,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Co-Chalrman,  bis  alternate,  and  his 
staff. 

Section  303 :  Amends  Section  106  to  extend 
for  four  more  years,  until  June  30.  1975.  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  lease  office 
space. 

Section  304:  Amends  Section  201  to  In- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1973  authorization  from 
$170  to  $180  million  and  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  five  more  years  through  fiscal  year 
1978.  by  authorizing  for: 
Fiscal  year:  Millions 

1974 - $180 

1975    186 

1976    188 

1977 -     188 

1978 —  -     180 

Total  new  authorization 918 
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Section  305:  Adds  new  Section  208,  "Air- 
port Safety  Improvements"  grants  for  re- 
moval of  hazards,  safety  equipment,  navi- 
gation aids,  land  and  airspace  acquisition  for 
safety  at  existing  airports.  Federal  share  00 
percent,  100  percent  for  navigation  aids.  Pro- 
vides for  contract  authority  of  $40  million 
over  a  4- fiscal -year  period  through  June  30, 
1975. 

Section  306(a):  Amends  Section  202(c) 
of  the  Health  Demonstration  Program  to  re- 
affirm authority  for  health  and  child  devel- 
opment services.  Including  those  provided  In 
Title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  addi- 
tion. It  eliminates  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects In  the  Appalachian  region  under  this 
section,  requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  offer  services  on  a  "statewide  basis". 

Section  306(b):  Amends  Section  202(d)  — 
provides  that  Appalachian  Act  funds  can  be 
combined  with  other  Federal  grant  funds  to 
raise  Federal  share  of  planning  grants  to  76 
percent.  Existing  provisions  already  provide 
for  such  combining  in  case  of  construction 
and  operating  grants. 

Section  307(a) :  Amends  Mining  Area  Res- 
toration Section  206(a)  (1)  to  include  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  or  abating  mine 
drainage  pollution. 

Section  307(b) :  Amends  Section  205(b)  to 
make  reasonable  value,  Including  donations, 
of  planning,  engineering,  and  land  eligible 
as  project  costs.  Extends  the  existing  76-26 
Federal-State  cost  sharing  ratio  for  restora- 
tion projects.  Present  statutory  language  al- 
lows land  acquisition  costs  to  be  included 
only  In  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  project 
and  requires  that  the  land  be  acquired  after 
the  enactment  of  the  1967  Amendments  to 
the  Appalachian  Act. 

Section  308:  The  catchllne  to  Section  207 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Assistance  for 
Planning  and  other  Preliminary  Expenses  of 
Proposed  Low  and  Moderate  Ilicome  Hous- 
ing Projects,"  Subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c) 
are  rewritten  and  revised  and  Subsection  (e) 
iB  amended  as  follows : 

First:  Amends  existing  subsection  (a)  by 
rewriting  the  language  that  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  make  grants  and  loans  out 
of  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund,  to  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  cooperative  organl- 
Eatlons.  or  public  bodies  for  planning  and 
obtaining  Federally  Insured  mortgage  financ- 
ing for  housing  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion projects  under  Section  221  or  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  The  language  has 
been  changed  to  Include  Section  236  of  the 
Housing  Act  and  to  delete  the  language  re- 
quiring such  housing  projects  be  within  an 
area  that  has  significant  potential  for  future 
growth. 

Second:  Amends  existing  Subsection  (c)  by 
relettering  It  Subsection  (b)  and  revises  the 
language  on  loan  conditions  to  provide  that, 
except  for  loans  to  organizations  established 
for  profit,  loans  shall  be  made  without  In- 
terest. Legal  fees  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  expenses  for  which  loans  may  be 
given.  Former  provisions  providing  for 
waiver  of  repayment  of  loans  have  been 
reworded  to  make  clear  that  loans  may  be 
cancelled  if  adequate,  permanent  financ- 
ing cannot  be  obtained. 

Third:  Amends  existing  Subsection  (b) 
by  relettering  It  Subsection  (c)(1)  and  re- 
vises the  language  on  grant  conditions  to 
make  clear  that  expenses  are  not  limited 
to  "administrative"  expenses  but  may  In- 
clude all  expenses  Incident  to  planning  and 
obtaining   financing  for  a  housing   project. 

Fourth:  A  new  Subsection  (c)  (2)  Is  added 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  grants, 
up  to  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  housing  project,  to  non-profit 
organizations  and  public  bodies  for  site  de- 
velopment costs  and  off-site  Improvements 
such  as  water  and  sewer  extensions,  when 
he  finds  that  such  projects  are  essential  to 
the  economic  feasibility  ot  housing  projects 
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designed  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

Fifth:  Amends  Subsection  (e)  to  permit 
the  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  provide  or  contract  for  the  pro- 
visions of  Information,  advice,  and  technical 
assistance  with  respect  to  construction,  re- 
habilitation, and  operation  by  nonprofit 
organizations  of  low  or  moderate  Income 
Income  housing. 

Section  309(a) :  Amends  catchllne  tor  Sec- 
tion 211  from  "Vocational  Education  Facil- 
ities" to  "Vocational  Education  Facilities  and 
Education  Demonstration  Projects". 

Section  300 (b) :  Amends  Section  211(a)  to 
authorize  the  use  of  funds  for  the  o]}eratlon 
of  vocational  education  facilities. 

Section  309(c):  Amends  Section  211(b) 
to  authorize  a  new  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  demonstration  program  simi- 
lar to  the  formulas  In  the  Section  202  Health 
Demonstration  Program.  It  provides  grants 
for  planning,  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation demonstrations :  For  construction  and 
equipment.  Federal  share  80  percent;  operat- 
Injg  funds  Including  EDA  constructed  schools, 
100  percent  for  two  years,  and  75  percent 
for  next  three  years;  and  planning,  76  per- 
cent. 

Only  public  entitles  are  eligible.  Federal 
contribution  may  be  entirely  from  funds 
under  this  section  or  In  combination  with 
funds  from  other  similar  Federal  programs. 
Funds  In  this  section  may  be  used  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  share  up  to  the  maximum 
set  by  this  section. 

Section  310(a)  :  Amends  Supplementary 
Orant  Section  214(a)  to  permit  use  of  funds 
to  make  basic  grants  when  basic  grant  funds 
available  under  the  authorizing  Act  are  In- 
stifBcIent.  It  expands  the  supplementary 
grant  .rogram  to  Include  "first  money" 
grants  under  this  section.  This  language  Is 
similar  to  that  provided  for  EDA  Title  V 
Regions  In  the  1060  amendments  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  In  addition  funds  are  available  without 
regard  to  limitations  on  areas  eligible  for 
assistance  or  authorizations  In  any  other 
Act. 

Section  310(b) :  Amends  Section  214(e)  of 
the  Act  to  make  supplemental  grant  assist- 
ance under  this  section  available  for  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  enacted  prior  to 
December  31.  1074  (presently  limited  to  De- 
cember 31,  1070). 

Section  311 :  Amends  Research  and  Demon- 
strations Section  302(a)(2)  to  permit  the 
use  of  technical  assistance,  research,  and 
demonstration  funds  for  construction  when 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  projects  up  to 
100  percent  Federal  participation.  Funds  may 
be  entirely  from  this  section  or  In  combina- 
tion with  funds  available  under  any  other 
Federal  program  or  any  other  source.  These 
funds  may  also  be  used  to  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  any  other  Federal  program 
notwithstanding  its  Federal  share  limita- 
tions. 

Section  312:  Authorizes  for  programs  oth- 
er than  highway  and  airport  safety: 

$282  million  for  fiscal  years  72-73. 

$294  million  few  fiscal  years  74-75. 

Section  313:  Amends  Section  406  to  extend 
the  termination  date  of  the  Act  (for  other 
than  the  highway  programs),  for  four  more 
years  to  July  1.  1975. 

Section  314:  Adds  new  section  to  prohibit 
discrimination  because  of  sex  under  any  pro- 
gram funded  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

BILLS  AND  HESOLVTIONS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW 
PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC     DE^-ELOPMENT 
AND      APPALACHIAN      REGIONAL      DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM    EXTENSIONS PUBLIC    LAW     83-SS 

Subsequent  to  tne  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  S.  575.  the  committee  reported 
out  H.R.  9922  on  July  21,  1971.  In  the 
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light  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  message  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  amendments — Title  I  of 
S.  575 — were  eliminated.  The  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
amendments — Title  II  of  S.  575 — were  re- 
designated as  title  I  of  the  new  bill  and 
modified  to  authorize  additional  funds 
and  authority  to  assist  areas  of  high  un- 
employment and  underemployment.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
amendments — Title  m  of  S.  575 — were 
retained  as  passed  in  the  original  bill  but 
redesignated  as  Utle  n  of  the  new  bill. 

This  new  bill  was  passed  in  final  form 
by  the  Congress  as  S.  2317  on  July  30, 
1971,  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  4,  1971 — Public  Law 
92-65. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
law  is  as  follows : 

Analysis 
section-bt-secnon  analysis  of  tttle  i the 

public  works  amd  economic  development 

act  amendments  of  1971  public  law  92-es 

Section  101:  Cites  title  as  the  "PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Section  102:  Amends  Section  101  of  the 
Act  as  follows: 

First:  Provides  that  projects  undertaken 
in  special  impact  areas  designated  under 
Section  401(a)(6)  will  provide  Immediate 
useful  work  to  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  In  the  area. 

Second:  Permits  the  Secretary  to  reduce 
the  non-Federal  share  of  Public  Works  grants 
approved  for  projects  in  any  redevelopment 
area  and  to  waive  such  share  entirely  in 
areas  designated  under  Section  401(a)(6). 
when  the  State  or  political  subdivision  has 
exhausted  its  effective  taxing  and  borrowing 
capacity. 

Section  103:  Amends  Section  105  to  author- 
ize $800  million  annually  for  grants  axid  sup- 
plementary grants  for  two  years  to  June  30, 
1973.  The  unappropriated  portion  of  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1972  U  available 
for  appropriation  In  fiscal  year  1973.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  no  less  than  25  percent 
nor  more  than  35  percent  of  all  appropria- 
tions made  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1073  au- 
thorized above  shall  be  expended  in  redevel- 
opment areas  designated  under  Section  401 
(a)(6). 

Section  104:  Amends  Section  201(c)  to  ex- 
tend for  two  years  until  June  30.  1073.  the 
limitation  on  authorizations  for  public  works 
loans  and  Industrial  and  commercial  loans 
and  guarantees  of  $170  million  per  year. 

Section  106:  Amends  Section  302  to  extend 
for  two  years  until  June  30,  1973,  the  $60  mil- 
lion annual  authorization  for  technical  as- 
sistance, research,  information,  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

Section  106:  Amends  Section  401(a)  to  re- 
vise two  of  the  existing  criteria  for  designa- 
tion of  "redevelopment  areas"  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
adds  a  new  criterion. 

First:  Presently  areas  having  a  median 
family  InccKne  40  percent  less  than  the  na- 
tional median  qualify  for  designation.  401 
(a)  (2)  Is  amended  to  Increase  from  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  national  median  the  maxi- 
mum median  family  Income  under  which  an 
area  can  qualify. 

Second:  The  "special  Impact"  area  defini- 
tion In  401(a)(6)  Is  deleted  and  redefined 
It  Includes  communities  or  neighborhoods 
without  regard  to  political  or  other  subdivi- 
sions or  boundaries  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  with  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons. 
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••    (b)  tii*t  are  rural  in  nature,  with  substan- 
tial outmlgratlon, 

(c)  with  substantial  unemployment,  or 

(d)  with  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt 
rise  In  unemployment  due  to  closing  or  <rur- 
tallment  of  a  major  source  of  employment. 

Projects  approred  Jn  areas  established  un- 
der this  paragraph  are  not  subject  to  the 
long-term  objectives  described  in  Section  101 
(a)  (1)  (A)  and  (C) ;  nor  are  they  required  to 
submit  an  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram. This  area  designation  cannot  be  used 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  district  desig- 
nation. 

Third:  A  new  criterion  is  added  to  permit 
designation  of  thoee  areas  where  per  capita 
employment  has  declined  significantly  during 
the  next  preceding  10-year  period  for  which 
appropriate  statistics  are  available. 

Section  107:  Amends  Section  402  which 
pertains  to  the  annual  review  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  to  provide  that  designated  areas 
may  not  be  terminated  In  less  than  three 
years  from  date  of  designation. 

Section  108:  Amends  Section  403  to  extend 
for  two  more  years  until  June  30,  1973,  the 
$50  million  annual  authorization  for  grant 
and  loan  assistance  to  economic  development 
centers  and  for  tne  10  percent  bonus  money 
for  projects  In  redevelopment  areas  within 
designated   economic   development  districts. 

Section  109:  Amends  Section  509  to  au- 
thorize $305  million  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1973.  for  the  Regional 
Commissions.  (Additional  (50  million  In- 
tended for  Airport  Safety.) 

Section  110:  Amends  Section  512  to  extend 
until  June  30.  1973.  another  2-year  author- 
izaUon  of  tSOCOOO  for  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  In 
Alaska.  The  Federal  Field  Committee  was 
abolished  by  the  President  by  Executive 
Order  11608  on  July  19.  1971. 

Section  111:  Amends  Section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  6.  1970  (Public  Law  91-304),  which 
provided  that  no  area  designated  as  a  re- 
development area  would  have  its  designation 
terminated  or  modified  after  May  1,  1970. 
and  before  June  1,  1971.  unless  the  local 
governing  body  of  the  county  qualified  under 
existing  criteria  for  de-deelgnatlon  specifi- 
cally requests  de-deelgnatlon  action.  The 
amendment  would  extend  the  June  1.  1971 
dAte  to  June  1.  1972. 

Section  112:  Prohibits  discrimination 
because  of  sex  under  any  program  funded 
under  the  Public  Worlts  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of   1965. 

Section-By-Section  Analysis  of  Title  II — The 

Appalachian    Regional    Development    Act 

Amendments  of  1971.  Public  Law  92-65 

Section  201:   Short  title  cites  title  aa  the 

Appalachian      Regional      Development     Act 

Amendments  of  1971. 

Section  202:  Amends  Section  lOS(b)  to 
authorize  for  administrative  expenses  a  total 
of  »2. 700.000  for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
"973  for  the  Commission  not  to  exceed  •525.- 
OO  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Co- 
Chalrman,  his  alternate  and  his  staff:  and 
♦3.300,000  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  not 
to  exceed  $575,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Co-chairman,  his  alternate,  and  hi3 
staff. 

Section  203:  Amends  Section  106(7)  to 
extend  for  four  more  years  until  June  30, 
1975,  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
lease  ofSce  space. 

Section  204:  Amends  Section  201(g)  to 
increase  the  fiscal  year  1973  authorization 
from  $170  to  $180  million  and  to  extend  the 
program  for  five  more  years  through  fiscal 
year   1978,  by  authorizing  for: 

Fiscal  year:  Millions 

1974 $180 

1975 185 

1976 185 

1977    185 

1978 180 

Total  new  authorization 915 
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Section  206:  Adds  new  Cectlon  206  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  removal  of  hazards,  for  safety 
equipment,  navigation  aids,  and  land  and 
airspace  acqulaltlon  for  safety  at  existing 
airports  Federal  share  90  percent  except  100 
percent  for  navigation  aids.  Provides  for  con- 
tract authority  of  $40  million  over  a  4-aacal- 
year  period  through  June  30,  1975. 

Section  206:  Amends  Section  202  of  the 
Health   Demonstration   Program   as   follows: 

First:  Reaffirms  authority  to  combine  Fed- 
eral assistance  funds  under  the  App«aachlau 
Act  with  Fed»^  grant  funds  under  other 
programs  for  hetUth  and  child  development 
services.  Including  TlUe  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  addition,  it  eliminates  for 
demonstration  projects  In  the  Appalachian 
region  under  this  section,  requirements  of 
the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  offer  services  on 
a  "statewide  basis". 

Second;  Confirms  that  Appalachian  Act 
funds  can  be  combined  with  other  Federal 
grant  funds  to  raise  Federal  share  of  plan- 
ning grants  to  75  percent.  Existing  provisions 
already  provide  for  such  combining  in  case 
of  construction  and  operating  grants. 

Section  207:  Amends  Section  20."!  of  the 
Act  ajt  follows : 

First:  It  includes  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  oar  abating  mine  drainage  po'- 
lutlon. 

Second:  It  makes  the  .easonable  value, 
including  donations,  of  pi  mining  engineer- 
ing, land,  materials,  and  services  eligible  as 
project  oosU  and  extends  the  exlsUng  75-25 
Federal-State  cost  sharing  ratio  foe  restora- 
tion projects.  Prior  statutory  language  al- 
lowed land  acquisition  costs  to  be  included 
only  In  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  project 
and  required  that  the  land  be  acquired  after 
the  enactment  of  the  1967  Amendments  to 
the  Appalachian  Act. 

SecUon  208:  The  catchUne  to  SecUon  207 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "Assistance  for 
Planning  and  other  Preliminary  Expenses  of 
Prop)osed  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing 
Projects",  Subsections  (a),  (t.)  and  (c)  are 
rewritten  and  revised  and  Subsection  (e) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

First:  Amends  existing  Subsection  (a)  by 
rewriUng  the  language  that  permits  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  grants  and  loans 
out  of  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund,  to 
non-profit,  limited  dividend,  cooperative  or- 
ganizations, or  pubUc  bodies  for  planning  and 
obtaining  Federally  Insured  mortgage  financ- 
ing for  housing  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion projects  under  Section  221  or  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  The  language  has  been 
changed  to  Include  Section  235  of  the  Hous- 
int;  Act  and  to  delete  the  language  requiring 
such  housing  projects  be  within  an  area  that 
has  significant  potential  for  future  growth. 

Second:  Amends  existing  Subsection  (c) 
by  relettering  It  Subsection  (b)  and  revises 
the  language  on  loan  conditions  to  provide 
that,  except  for  loans  to  organizations  es- 
tablished for  profit,  loans  shall  be  made  with- 
out Interest.  Legal  fees  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  expenses  for  which  loans  may 
be  given.  Former  provisions  providing  for 
waiver  of  repayment  of  loans  have  been  re- 
worded to  make  clear  that  loans  may  be  can- 
celled if  adequate,  permanent  financing  can- 
not be  obtained. 

Third:  Amends  existing  Subsection  (b) 
by  relettering  it  Sub.section  (c)(1)  and  re- 
vises the  language  on  grant  conditions  to 
make  clear  that  expenses  are  not  limited  to 
"administrative"  expenses  but  may  Include 
all  expenses  incident  to  planning  and  ob- 
taining financing  for  a  housing  project. 

Fourth:  A  new  Subsection  (c)  (2)  is  added 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  grants, 
up  to  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  housing  project,  to  non-profit 
organizations  and  public  bodies  for  site 
development  costs  and  off-site  improvements 
such  as  water  and  sewer  extensions,  when 
he  finds  that  such  projects  are  essential  to 
the  economic  feasibility  of  housing  projects 
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designed  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies. 

Fifth:   Amends  SubaecUon    (e)    to  pernui 
the  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Secret«ry  o' 
HUD  to  provide  or  oontraet  for  the  provuioi 
at  Information,  advice,  and  technical  aasisi 
ance  with  respect   to  construction,  rebabl. 
Itation,   and  operation   by    nun-profii  orga 
nlzations  of  icw  or  moderatt-  iiu  .me  housing 
Section  200     The  caichllne  u-  Section  21 
is  amended  to  read  as  loUow^       Vocatiooa 
Education    Facilities    and     V  Ky»iional    anr, 
Technical    Education    Demonstration    Prnj 
ects".  The  section  is  amended  as  ioUo\.-s 

First:  Amends  Section  21  La)  to  authoi 
Ize  the  use  of  funds  for  the  operaticui  \j 
vocational  education  facilities  iu  addltl^JJ 
to  the  presently  authorized  use  of  such  fuiid 
for  constructltn  and  equipping  no  :w 
Ities. 

Second:  Amends  Secuon  an  lb/  Uu  *ulhoi 
ize  a  new  vocational  and  technical  educa 
tion  demonstration  program  similar  to  th' 
Section  202  Health  Demonsiratlon  Prograjp 
It  provides  grants  for  planning  oonstru  tioi 
equipment  and  operatiui.  nf  vocatlunn  »:  i- 
technical  educutlon  demuiistratiwi,  h. 
construction  luid  equipoiviii  Pedexa.  •■u.u 
80  percent  '  m  iperatiu^f  granib  Pederai 
contrlbutloii  lOvi  percent  for  2  yeark.  and  78 
percent  for  next  3  years,  and  planning,  75 
percent.  Also  provides  that  despite  Section 
104  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  schools  constructed  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  may  be  part  of  a 
demonstration  receiving  an  operating  grant. 
Only  public  entitles  are  eligible.  Federal 
contribution  may  be  entirely  from  funds  un- 
der this  section  or  in  combination  with  funds 
from  other  Federal  programs  providing  as- 
sistance for  education-related  facilities  or 
services,  and  funds  In  this  section  may  be 
used  to  increase  the  Federal  share  under  such 
other  programs  up  to  the  maximum  set  by 
this  section. 

Section  210:  Amends  Supplementary  Grant 
Section  214  as  follows: 

First:  In  addition  to  previously  authorized 
supplements  to  basic  grants  under  other  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs,  permits  use  of 
funds  to  make  basic  grants  when  basic  grant 
funds  available  under  such  other  programs 
are  sufficient.  This  language  is  similar  to  that 
provided  for  EDA  Title  V  Regions  In  the  1989 
amendments  to  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  In  addition,  funds 
are  available  without  regard  to  limitations 
on  areas  eligible  for  assistance  or  authoriza- 
tions in  any  other  Act. 

Second:  Amends  Subsection  (e)  to  make 
grant  assistance  under  this  section  available 
for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  enacted 
prior  to  December  31,  1974  (presently  limited 
to  December  31.  1970). 

Section  211:  Amends  Section  302(a)  (2)  to 
eliminate  limiting  language  against  use  of 
funds  for  construction  purposes  and  make 
clear  that  technical  assistance,  research,  and 
demonstration  receiving  an  operating  grant, 
structlon  when  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
projects.  Funds  may  be  entirely  from  this 
section  or  in  combination  with  funds  avail- 
able under  any  other  Federal  program  or  any 
other  source.  These  funds  may  also  be  used 
to  Increase,  tip  to  100  percent,  the  Pederai 
share  under  any  other  Pederai  program  not- 
withstanding Its  Federal  share  limitations. 

Section  212:   Amends  Section  401  to  pro- 
vide authorizations  other  than  for  adminis- 
trative    expenses,     highways,     and     airport 
safety  provided  in  other  sections,  to  carry  out 
the  .\ct  as  follows: 
$268  5  million  for  fiscal  years  70-71. 
$282  million  for  fl.scal  years  72-73. 
$294  million  for  fiscal  years  74-75. 
Specific  ceilings  on  authorizations  for  the 
varloTis   programs   are   eliminated   from  the 
existing  law. 

Section  213:  Amends  Section  405  to  extend 
the  termination  date  of  the  Act  (for  other 
than  the  highway  programs) ,  for  4  more 
years  to  July  1,  1976. 
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Section  214:  Prohibits  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  under  any  program  funded  un- 
der the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 

Act. 

DISASTEK    RELIEr    FOR    CERTAIN    MEDICAL    CARE 

FAciLrrrEs — public  law  92-209 

This  act  provides  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  or  repair 
of  nonprofit  medical  care  facilities  which 
are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster. 

The  California  earthquake  in  Febru- 
ary 1971  was  the  first  disaster  that 
brought  into  play  the  application  of  the 
Disaster  Rehef  Act  of  1970.  The  existing 
legislation  had  contemplated  the  need  for 
assistance  to  repair  or  reconstruct  facil- 
ities belonging  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Public  hospitals  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  disaster  were  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  existing  leg- 
islation. However,  it  became  apparent  in 
reviewing  the  problems  encountered  as  a 
result  of  this  disaster,  that  the  situation 
had  been  overlooked  where  facilities  pro- 
viding needed  medical  services  for  the 
general  public  were  operated  by  non- 
profit organizations  rather  than  by  State 
or  local  governments. 

This  law  amends  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  by  adding  a  new  section  to  it. 
This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  grants  up  to  100  percent  of  cost  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  or  reconstruct- 
ing any  medical  care  facility  which  is 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  disas- 
ter and  which  Is  operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  by  an  organization  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(c)  (d)(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  act  also  authorizes  Pederai  grants 
up  to  50  percent  of  cost  to  restore  to  pre- 
disaster  conditions  nonprofit  medical 
care  facilities  which  were  under  con- 
struction when  damaged  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. Paj-ments  of  up  to  50  percent  of  in- 
creased construction  costs  due  to  changed 
conditions  since  the  disaster  are  also  au- 
thorized. The  act  Is  effective  retroactively 
to  January  1.  1971,  in  order  to  make  this 
assistance  available  to  those  facilities 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  the  California 
earthquake. 

RIVEK   BASl.V    MONETART    ATTrHOREATION   ACT    OF 
1971 PrSLIC  LAW  92-223 

This  legislation  authorizes  an  increase 
in  the  monetary  authorization  for  14 
comprehensive  level  basin  plans  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  Congress,  provides 
additional  modifications  of  existing  proj- 
ect authorizations  and  general  legisla- 
tion, and  Includes  the  authorization  of 
one  project.  The  following  is  a  discussion 
of  the  sections  of  S.  2887: 

Section  1  provides  Increased  authori- 
zations for  the  prosecution  of  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control  and  related  pur- 
poses under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  appropriations  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  Increased  authori- 
zations are  those  necessary  for  the  sched- 
uled funding  requirements  through  cal- 
endar year  1973.  Allowance  Is  made  for 
the  amount  of  monetary  authorization 
presently  available  in  the  various  basins. 
The  necessity  for  these  Increased  author- 
izations Is  explained  below. 

Monetary  authorizations  first  were  put 
"ito  effect  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
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1936  and  1938.  They  hmit  authority  to 
appropriate  and  expend  funds  within 
specified  basins  or  specified  major  proj- 
ects to  levels  below  the  total  costs  of 
the  authorized  basin  or  project  develop- 
ments. In  this  way  they  give  the  Con- 
gress opportunity  to  review  and  control 
the  rate  of  accomplishment  of  the  basin 
plans  and  major  projects  to  which  they 
apply. 

In  these  plans,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved an  entire  plan  for  development 
of  a  river  basin  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  navigation,  power,  and  alhed 
water  uses,  but  limited  the  amoimts  of 
funds  to  anticipated  appropriations  for 
a  specified  period  of  years,  allowing  ac- 
complishment of  only  part  of  the  plan. 
Subsequently,  the  Congress  has  aug- 
mented some  of  the  previously  approved 
plans,  by  authorizing  additional  projects, 
or  modifications  of  projects,  and  in- 
creased the  monetary  authorization  to 
provide  for  additional  appropriations. 
When  the  monetary  authorization  limit 
of  a  plan  is  approached,  legislation  is 
required  to  provide  additional  authori- 
zation so  that  appropriations  can  be 
made  to  permit  the  plan  to  continue. 
If  such  legislation  is  not  forthcoming 
when  needed,  construction  of  projects 
in  the  basin  plan  cannot  proceed,  even 
if  funds  have  been  included  in  appro- 
priation acts  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  projects  comprising 
these  basin  plans  subject  to  monetary 
authorization,  Congress  has  authorized 
other  projects  in  the  basins  for  which 
full  monetary  authorization  for  appro- 
priations has  been  provided  under  the 
terms  of  the  authorizing  act.  Proj- 
ects in  this  category  require  no  further 
monetary  authorization  action  by  the 
Congress. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  29  basin 
development  plans  subject  to  basin  mon- 
etary authorization  limitations.  Authori- 
zations provided  to  date,  including  the 
most  recent  provided  by  legislation  in 
1970,  are  adequate  for  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  most  of  the  basins  through 
calendar  year  1971.  However,  there  are 
nine  basins  whose  monetary  authori- 
zations will  be  exhausted  in  calendar 
year  1972,  unless  further  authorization 
is  provided  and  there  are  basins  which 
will  rim  out  of  authorization  in  calendar 
year  1973  unless  additional  authorization 
is  provided. 

The  following  table  fiUTiishes  for  the 
basins  shown  in  section  1  of  the  bill 
the  dates  of  original  authorization  and 
the  amount  of  increased  authorizations 
needed  for  the  work  to  be  performed 
through  calendar  year  1973: 


Basin 


Act  of 
Congress 


Amount 


Alibama-Coosa  River M»r.    2.1945  J38.  000  000 

Arkansas  River June  28, 1938  57.000  000 

BrazosRiver Sept.   3,1954  20.000  000 

Central  and  southern  Florida June  30.  1948  18  000  000 

Columbia  River ..  June  28.  1938  130.000  000 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries..  May   15,1928  97,000  000 

Missouri  River June  28, 1938  101,000  000 

North  Branch  Susquehanna  River.  July     3,1958  17,000  000 

Ohio  River June  22,1936  62,000  000 

Ouachita  River May   17,1950  1,000  000 

San  Joaquin  River Dec.  22  1944  44,000,000 

South  Platte  River.. May  17,1950  37,000,000 

Upper  Mississippi  River June  28, 1938  2,  000  000 

White  River do 4,000,000 

ToUl 628,000,000 
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Sections  2  through  13,  in  general,  mod- 
ify existing  projects  and  general  legisla- 
tion and  include  authorization  of  one 
project.  Section  2  authorizes  construction 
of  dikes  on  the  Missouri  River  to  protect 
pumping  plant  intake  of  the  Frazier- 
Wolf  Point  irrigation  unit.  Section  3 
would  provide  additional  community  fa- 
cilities at  the  Drow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 
Section  4  excludes  assurances  for  future 
water  supply  storage  from  general  au- 
thority provided  in  section  221  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Section  5  provides  for  a  flood  control 
survey  of  Chiltipin  Creek  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sinton,  Tex.  Section  6  provides  for  the 
replacement  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  bridge  over  Four-Mile 
Run  at  Federal  expense.  Section  7  elimi- 
nates certain  items  of  local  cooperation 
for  the  diversion  channel  feature  of  the 
Tiptonville-Obion  River  levee  project. 
Section  8  eliminates  an  item  of  local  co- 
operation relating  to  furnishing  water 
rights  for  the  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
Rowlesburg  Dam  and  reservoir  projects. 
West  Virginia.  Section  9  authorizes  use  of 
future  navigation  storage  in  Benbrook 
Reservoir  for  emergency  water  supply 
for  Arlington,  Tex.  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  4  years.  Section  10  authorizes  rec- 
reation area  access  road  improvements  in 
the  vicinity  of  Perry  Lake,  Kans.  Section 
11  authorizes  reconveyance  to  former 
owners  of  certain  lands  acquired  in  fee 
along  the  Verdigris  River  portion  of  the 
McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  naviga- 
tion project.  Section  12  authorizes 
Whiteoak  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  White- 
oak  Creek,  Ohio,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  the  President.  Section  13  modifies 
the  Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam 
project.  Snake  River,  Wash.,  to  provide 
for  Federal  performance  or  pay  cost  of 
protecting  a  bridge  or  structure  from 
damage  caused  by  the  project. 

Section  14  identifies  this  act  as  the 
R'ver  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act 
of  1971. 

BILLS   APPROVED   8T   THE   HOUSE   BtTT   NOT   ACTED 
tlPON    BY    THE    SENATE 

A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  ve- 
hicle width  limitations  on  the  Inter- 
state System,  in  order  to  increase  such 
limitations  for  motor  buses — H.R.  4354: 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  4354  is  to  permit 
the  operation  of  102-inch  wide  buses  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  only 
on  those  sections  which  have  traffic  lanes 
at  least  12  feet  wide. 

The  bill  would  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  alter  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation lias  completed  the  necessary 
safety  studies  concerning  the  effects  of 
allowing  these  wider  buses  to  operate  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  has  promul- 
gated such  safety  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary,  or  on  July  1,  1973,  whichever 
date  first  occurs  unless,  prior  to  such 
effective  date,  the  Secretary  reports  to 
Congress  that  as  a  result  of  such  studies 
he  has  determined  that  the  operation  of 
motor  buses  having  a  width  of  96  liu;hes 
but  not  in  excess  of  102  inches  uptm  12- 
foot  wide  tral&c  lanes  of  the  Interstate 
System  will  be  unsafe  and  cajonot  be 
made  safe  by  promulgation  of  safety 
regulations. 
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It  Is  clear  to  the  committee  that  every 
means  must  be  made  available  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  Improve  its 
tran^X»rtation  capability.  One  of  the 
most  critical  areas  of  the  need  for  im- 
proved mobility  is  in  the  mass  trans- 
portation systems  of  our  urban  areas. 
Practically  all  of  the  cities  in  the 
country  presently  permit  102 -inch  buses 
to  operate  on  their  streets  and  highways 
the  lane  widths  of  which  are  for  the 
most  part  much  narrower  than  those  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  which  have 
safety  characteristics  which  are  con- 
siderably less  than  those  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  It  should  be  further  pointed 
out  that  as  of  January  1,  1971,  UMTA— 
DOT — has  provided  financial  assistance 
for  the  purchase  of  2.481  buses  of  which 
1.761  are  102  inches  in  width.  Yet,  in 
these  cities  the  newly  constructed  In- 
terstate System  is  not  available  to  them 
under  current  law.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 22,000  buses  of  102-inch  width  In 
operation  at  the  present  time  across  this 
country.  In  urban  areas  where  express 
bus  senica  and  long  haul  sections  of 
transit  routes  have  strong  potential  for 
imiwoving  the  overall  mass  transit  ca- 
pability, the  very  system  which  presents 
this  potential — the  Interstate  System — 
is  denied  to  this  use  for  those  mass  tran- 
sit vehicles  which  are  the  most  efficient 
and  modem,  the  102-inch  bus. 

The  fallacy  of  these  existing  situations 
was  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  hearings.  The 
clear  facts  that  the  102-inch  bus  is  in 
widespread  use  with  an  excellent  safety 
record  on  narrow  lanes  with  lesser  safety 
characteristics  than  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem has  convinced  the  committee  that 
the  96-inch  restriction  on  the  Interstate 
System  should  be  removed.  The  commit- 
tee is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  this  in- 
equity is  preventing  in  a  major  way  the 
flexibility  and  eflQciency  so  necessary  in 
the  mass  transit  system  of  our  urban 
areas. 

The  other  part  of  the  bus  operation — 
intercity  long  haul  buses — presents  still 
another  phase  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem which  must  be  realized  to  its  peak 
efficiency.  This  fact  is  accentuated  by  the 
recent  developments  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry which  have  completely  removed 
passenger  service  to  many  cities  and  so 
curtailed  others  as  to  create  hardships 
on  the  total  mobility  of  the  American 
people. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  has 
shown  that  102-inch  buses  have  been 
used  extensively  in  Canada  on  intercity 
operations  and  on  the  New  York  Thru- 
way  and  on  the  Interstate  System  in  the 
nine  States  which  were  permitted  102- 
inch  widths  on  the  Interstate  System  by 
the  grandfather  clause  of  the  1956  High- 
way Act.  Here,  again  as  in  the  case  of 
the  urban  bus  operation  the  vehicle  itself 
is  in  existence  and  given  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  width  limitation  on  the 
Interstate  System  it  would  go  into  oper- 
ation on  the  system  immediately. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  contract  with  the  city  of  Arling- 
ton, Tex.,  for  the  use  of  water  supply 
storage  In  the  Benbrook  Reservoir — H.R. 
98M:  The  purpose  of  HR.  9886,  which 
was  passed  by  House  of  Representatives 
on  December  6,  1971,  Is  to  authorize  tbe 
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Secretary  of  the  Army  to  contract  with 
the  city  of  Arlington,  Tex.,  which  Is  fac- 
ing a  serious  water  supply  problem,  for 
the  use  of  water  supply  storage  in  Ben- 
brook  Reservoir  to  meet  the  serious  water 
supply  needs  of  the  city  pending  im- 
provement of  the  city's  water  supply 
system. 

The  Benbrook  Reservoir  was  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2.  1945,  for  the  purposes  of  flood 
control  and  navigation.  The  navigation 
storage  was  for  future  use  in  connection 
with  Ihe  Trinity  River  navigation  proj- 
ect The  reservoir,  placed  in  operation 
in  1952.  contains  72,500  acre-feet  of  stor- 
age for  navigation.  The  Trinity  River 
navigation  project,  authorized  in  1965,  is 
not  yet  under  construction. 

During  construction  of  Benbrook  Res- 
ervoir the  city  of  Port  Worth  expressed 
an  interest  in  obtaining  municipal  water 
supply  from  the  reservoir.  This  was  not 
possible  without  legislation,  and  In  1956 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation— Pub- 
lic Law  782.  84th  Congress,  70  Stat.  632— 
which  modified  the  Benbrook  project  to 
authorize  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Army  to 
contract  with  the  city  of  Port  Worth  for 
the  use  of  water  supply  storage  in  the 
reservoir  for  municipal  water  supply  un- 
til such  time  as  the  water  supply  stor- 
age is  needed  for  navigation  purposes. 

In  1970,  that  legislation  was  amended — 
Public  Law  91-282— to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  contract  with  the 
Benbrook  Water  and  Sewer  Authority 
also. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  contract  with  the  city  of  Arlington. 
Tex.,  for  the  use  of  water  supply  storage 
in  Benbrook  Reservoir  for  any  storage 
not  used  by  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  or  the 
Benbrook  Water  and  Sewer  Authority, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  years  or  imtil 
such  time  as  the  water  supply  storage  is 
needed  for  navigation,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

The  city  of  Arlington  Is  facing  a  seri- 
ous water  supply  problem  because  of  the 
deteriorating  quality  of  the  water  In  Its 
wells,  brought  on  by  a  drought.  The  bill 
would  provide  relief  pending  improve- 
ment of  their  water  supply  problem. 

BH-L    BEIPOtTED    TO    TH«    HOUSI    BUT    NOT    ACTID 
UPON 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  to  authorize  disaster  loans 
with  respect  to  certain  losses  arising  as 
the  result  of  recent  natural  disasters 
and  for  other  purposes — House  Joint 
Resolution  893 :  This  bill  was  reported  by 
the  committee  on  November  30,  1971. 
which  amends  two  related  acta,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Na- 
tional Plood  Insurance  Act  of' 1968.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  defer 
the  effective  date  of  two  restrictions  now 
contained  in  sections  1314  and  1315  of 
the  National  Plood  Insurance  Act  which 
deny  the  benefits  of  the  disaster  loan 
and  disaster  loan  forgiveness  features 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  persons 
who  could  have  purchased  flood  Insiu-- 
ance  during  the  year  preceding  the  date 
the  disaster  occurred,  but  failed  to  do 
so,  and  require  as  a  condition  for  con- 
tinued community  eligibility  for  flood 
insurance  after  December  31,  1971,  that 
the  appropriate  local  government  adopt 
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land  use  and  control  measures  to  reduce 
or  avoid  future  flood  damage. 

The  committee  believes  more  time 
should  be  allowed  for  tlie  public  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  existence  of  the  flood 
insuiance  program  and  of  the  need  to 
purchase  flood  insurance,  before  impos- 
ing a  penalty  upon  those  who  do  not 
purchase  the  insurance.  Section  1  of  the 
bill  accomplishes  this  purpose  by  insert- 
ing a  new  subsection  cb)  at  the  end  of 
section  231  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act. 
which  would  postpone  the  application  of 
the  disa.ster  relief  denial  provisions  of 
.'section  1314'a)  (2t  of  the  National  Flood 
In.surance  Act  for  a  period  of  time  com- 
mencing one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  flood  insurance  was  made  avail- 
able in  the  area  where  the  disaster  oc- 
curred and  ending  1  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
National  Plood  Insurance  Act  by  de- 
ferring the  December  31,  1971,  date  con- 
tained in  section  1315,  for  a  period  of  2 
years,  in  order  to  enable  local  govern- 
ments to  obtain  additional  technical  in- 
formation about  the  nature  of  their 
flood  hazards  before  adopting  restrictive 
zoning  and  building  code  measures  as 
the  act  requires.  This  \s  accomplished 
by  simply  striking  out  the  1971  date  and 
substituting  the  1973  date. 

BtLLS     ORDERED     REPORTED 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act — H.R.  11896:  The 
committee  held  a  considerable  number 
of  hearings  on  review  and  oversight  of 
the  existing  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. The  hearings  were  held  on  May 
25  and  26,  June  2,  3.  8,  9,  10,  15.  17,  22, 
and  24,  and  July  7,  1971.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearings,  the  following  state- 
ment was  i.ssued  by  Chairman  John  A. 
Blatnik  : 

Statement  of  Chairman  John   A.  Blatnik 

The  Oommlltee  on  Public  Works  bafi  now 
concluded  this  phase  ol  Its  oversight  hear- 
ings on  water  i>ollutlon  control,  and  h»» 
established  a  number  of  significant  findlnp 
which  should  serve  as  guidelines  for  early 
administrative  and  legislative  aotlon. 

First,  these  extensive  hearings  have  estab- 
lished that  the  basic  water  pollution  control 
law  drafted  by  this  Committee  some  15  years 
ago  and  Improved  upon  In  subsequent  years 
Is  organically  sound  and  points  our  national 
efTortB  in  the  right  direction.  Oonsldertng 
the  explosive  population  growth  and  the 
proliferation  of  new  Industries  slnoe  its  aa- 
actment,  it  Is  clear  that  this  legislation  has, 
at  the  very  least,  prevented  far  worse  degra- 
dation of  our  water  resources  than  we  have 
actually  experienced. 

The  failures  and  disappointments  of  the 
pollution  control  program — and  they  have 
been  many — trace  largely  to  these  factors, 
some  unforeseeable,  others  clearly  avoidable: 

1.  An  almost  complete  lack  of  comprehen- 
sive, practlcaj  planning,  as  required  by  taw, 
I>rior  to  the  granting  of  Federal  funds  for 
construction  of  local  sewage  treabnent 
plants. 

3.  Enforcement  procedures  were  criticised 
by  a  number  of  witnesses  as  being  too  sloir 
and  cumbersome.  The  Committee  is  foUow- 
ing  through  on  these  complaints  with  a  view 
to  srtreamllnlng  this  essential  element  of  tbe 
program. 

3.  A  breakdown  of  ooordlnatlon  and  ooop- 
eraUou  between  Federal  suad  State  ageiielcB 
responsible  for  poUutloc  oontroL  Stat*  oO- 
clals  testifying  before  this  Committee  oom- 
plalned  that  they  are  being  atraagled  V 
Federal  red  tape  and  thAt  the  SDitlre  i«ognB 
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has  been  slowed  down  by  the  injection  of 
the  1899  Refuse  Act  into  the  water  pollution 
effort.  / 

"In  Justice  to  t^e  Federal  authorities,  it 
should  be  noited  t|^at  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  this  program  has  been  shuffled 
from  agency  to  agency  over  the  years  and 
finally  came  to  rest  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  barely  a  year  ago. 

"Nevertheless,  there  would  appear  to  be 
some  Justification  for  the  State  complaints. 
And  there  is  logic  in  their  Judgment  that 
the  application  of  the  1899  Refuse  Act,  en- 
acted in  another  age  and  for  other  purposes. 
Is  handicapping  their  own  efforts  by  super- 
imposing Federal  permit  requirements  on 
the  permit  systems  already  existing  In  most 
of  the  50  States. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956, 
and  subsequent  enactments,  made  it  clear 
that  primary  responsibility  and  authority 
for  cleaning  up  our  waters  rest  with  the 
States.  The  State  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  us  have  told  us  that,  in  their  Judg- 
ment, a  dual  system  of  permits  for  industrial 
discharge  into  our  Nation's  waters  is  un- 
workable and  that  Congress  must  decide  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  systems 

Other  problems  have  surfaced  in  the 
course  of  these  hearings,  notably  the  need 
for  re-examination  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  implementation  schedules,  for  in- 
tensified research,  and  for  Improved  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  all  the  varied  in- 
formation this  program  requires  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

We  have  reason  to  be  sadly  disappointed 
over  the  slow  p>ace  of  our  progress,  but  we 
can  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram is  gathering  momentum  In  many 
States — particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
reasonably  adequate  Federal  funding  has 
been  available  to  fhem  only  in  the  past  2 
years. 

This  Committee  next  wUl  turn  Its  atten- 
tion to  proposals  for  additional  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  and  will  welcome 
constructive  suggestions  from  every  quarter. 
And  I  speak  from  25  years'  experience  when 
I  say  that  we  are  better  prepared,  as  a  result 
of  these  oversight  hearings,  than  any  Com- 
mittee has  ever  been  to  tackle  the  problem 
on  an  Intelligent  and  systematic  basis. 

The  legislative  hearings  commenced  on 
July  13  and  continued  for  a  total  of  22 
days  through  November  9,  1971,  During 
this  period  of  time,  the  committee  heard 
187  witnesses  and  received  over  100  ad- 
ditional statements  for  the  record.  Sub- 
sequent to  these  hearings,  all  the  com- 
mittee members  Joined  In  introducing 
H.R.  11895  and  11896  and  additional 
hearings  were  held  on  December  7,  8,  9, 
and  10,  1971,  with  testimony  relating 
specifically  to  these  bills.  On  December 
15,  after  2  days  of  executive  session,  the 
committee  ordered  r^wrted  H.R.  11896 
with  amendments. 

ns..  11896 

H.R.  11896,  as  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  December  16,  1971,  in- 
cluded the  following  provisions: 

The  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters. 

It  is  declared  to  be  national  goals  to  elim- 
inate the  dUcharge  of  poUutants  into  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  by  lOSfi  and  to 
achieve  water  quality  which  provides  for  the 
protection  and  propagation  of  flsh,  shellflsh. 
and  wildlife  and  provides  for  recreation  In 
and  on  the  water  be  achieved  by  1981. 

It  is  stated  policy  of  the  bUl  to  prohibit 
ine  discharge  of  toxic  pollutants  In  toxic 
amounts,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
communities  to  construct  waste  treatment 
laciuues.  to  Increase  research  and  derelop- 
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ment,  to  expand  the  regional  and  basin  plan- 
ning and  management  programs,  and  elim- 
inate red  tape  in  the  administration  of  water 
pollution  control  programs.  It  is  stated  to  l>e 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  encourage  Fed- 
eral-State efforts  in  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol policy. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  that 
the  President  shall  tsJce  action  to  insure 
that  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  all  for- 
eign countries  shall  take  meaningful  action 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution  in  their  waters  and  inter- 
national waters  and  to  achieve  and  for  the 
achievement  of  goals  to  at  least  the  same 
extent  as  the  United  States  does. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  policies  and 
goals,  the  following  provisions  are  included 
in  the  program: 

( 1 )  Authorizes  appropriations  ot  over  $800,- 
000,000  for  basic  and  advanced  research, 
development,  and  training. 

(2)  This  program  recognizes  the  need  for 
an  expanded  and  improved  State  participa- 
tion in  the  water  pollution  control  program. 
The  grants  for  the  funding  for  State  pro- 
grams has  been  increased  from  $30  mUlion 
for  the  previous  three  years  to  $165  million 
for  the  next  three  years. 

(3)  The  program  would  encourage  alterna- 
tive systems  including  advanced  technologies 
and  land  disposal  systems  including  the 
Muskegon  System. 

(4)  It  is  required  In  the  Implementation 
of  this  bill  that  the  agencies  consider  all 
potential  impacts  relating  to  vrater,  land,  and 
air  to  insure  that  in  enhancing  the  water 
quality,  other  significsint  environmental 
problems  are  not  created. 

(5)  Authorizes  $20  billion  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works  for  fiscal  years 
1972-1975.  This  Includes  construction  of 
treatment  faculties  and  collector  sewer  sys- 
tems. Including  systems  for  treatment  of 
storm  sewer  run-off. 

(6)  Establishes  the  basic  Federal  share  of 
construction  grants  at  60  jjercent.  If  a  State 
pays  15  ijercent  of  the  cost,  the  FederaJ  grant 
Is  Increased  to  75  percent. 

(7)  Provides  for  contract  authority  for 
construction  grants. 

(8)  Establishes  allocation  of  grant  funds 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  need  for  waste 
treatment  works. 

(9)  Provides  that  all  projects  Initiated 
after  1956  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  previous  Acts  would  be  eUglble  for  retro- 
active grants.  $2,750,000,000  Is  authorized  for 
this  purpose. 

(10)  Provides  for  user  charges  to  assure 
that  recipients  of  waste  treatment  services 
wlU  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing, operating,  and  maintaining  waste  treat- 
ment faclUtles.  The  portion  of  the  Federal 
grants  for  construction  which  Is  applicable 
to  Industrial  tiser  wastes  will  be  retained  by 
the  local  waste  treatment  works  manage- 
ment agency  to  provide  for  Its  needs. 

(11)  Emphasizes  the  necessity  for  area- 
wide  waste  treatment  management  and 
makes  provisions  for  areawlde  management 
agencies.  $450,000,000  Is  authorized  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
this  areawlde  waste  treatment  management. 
The  Water  Resources  CouncU  is  directed  to 
complete  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  by 
January  31,  1980,  and  $200,000,000  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  these 
plans. 

(13)  Retains  the  process  In  existing  law 
for  establishing  water  quality  standards  for 
Interstate  waters.  The  bill  further  requires 
that  water  quality  standtirds  be  established 
for  all  navigable  waters. 

(13)  Requires  point  sources  other  than 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  to  utilize 
the  best  practicable  control  technology  cur- 
rently avaUable  or  a  higher  level  of  treat- 
ment If  required  to  meet  water  quality 
■tandarda. 
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(14)  Required  those  municipal  treatment 
works  for  which  grants  are  approved  as  of 
June  30,  1974,  or  which  are  in  existence  on 
January  1.  1976,  to  have  effluent  limitations 
based  on  secondary  treatment. 

(15)  Because  of  concern  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  impacts  of  the  desirable 
objective  of  attaining  the  1981  and  1985 
goals,  the  bill  required  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  complete  within  two 
years  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  economic,  social  and 
environmental  costs  Impacts  and  benefits. 
The  1981  and  1985  goals  would  not  be  im- 
plemented until  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  the  report  and  take  fur- 
ther action. 

(16)  Requires  that  new  sources  of  water 
pollution  be  constructed  to  meet  a  standard 
that  reflects  the  greatest  degree  of  effluent 
reductions  that  can  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  best  available,  demonstrated  control 
technology.  If  practicable,  the  standard 
would  permit  no  discharge  of  pollutants 
Each  new  plant  or  modification  of  existing 
plant  will  be  required  to  follow  such  stand- 
ards unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
economic  and  social  costs  of  achieving  this 
standard  e  :ceeds  the  economic  and  social 
benefits. 

(17)  Requires  the  Administrator  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  toxic  pollutants.  Six  months 
thereafter  the  Administrator  must  publish 
proposed  effluent  limitations  for  the  listed 
pollutants.  This  limitation  when  Justified 
could  prohibit  any  discharge  of  toxic  mate- 
rial. 

(18)  Requires  effluents  from  Industrial 
faculties  which  are  discharged  into  munic- 
ipal treatment  works  to  have  a  level  of 
pretreatment  which  would  Interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  treatment  process  or 
which  would  not  be  susceptible  to  treat- 
ment. 

(19)  Repeals  existing  enforcement  proce- 
dures, Including  conferences  and  180-day 
actions  for  violation  of  the  water  quality 
standards.  TTie  bUl  substitutes  a  system  of 
enforcement  based  upon  discharge  permits 
and  effluent  Umltatlons.  Violations  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bUl  could  result  in 
pensUtles  of  up  to  $50,000  and  two  years  In 
Jail. 

(20)  Modifies  existing  provisions  of  law 
dealing  with  oU  poUution  to  add  liability 
for  the  cleaning  up  of  any  hazardous  mate- 
rial discharged  Into  navigable  waters.  Under 
the  bUl,  EPA  Is  required  to  designate  mate- 
rials and  quantities  of  such  materials  that 
are  hazardous.  To  be  Judged  hazardous,  a 
pollutant  must  present  an  element  of  sub- 
stantial danger  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. Including  dangM-  to  flsh,  shellfish,  and 
beaches.  The  negligent  discharge  of  any 
hazardoiu  substance  which  cannot  be 
cleaned  up  Uable  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$50,000.  There  Is  no  limitation  of  liability  for 
willful  discharges. 

(21)  Requires  Federal  facilities  to  meet 
the  same  effluent  limitations  and  water 
quaUty  standards  as  private  sources  of  pollu- 
tion unless  the  faculty  is  specifically  ex- 
empted by  the  President.  The  President  can- 
not exempt  any  source  from  new  source  per- 
formance standards  or  toxic  and  pretreat- 
ment standards. 

(22)  Requires  all  Stotes  to  Identify  and 
classify  their  lakes  according  to  eutrophlc 
conditions  and  to  establish  procedures  to 
oontrcd  and  restore  poUuted  lakes  $300,000,- 
000  is  authorized  for  this  program. 

(23)  Adds  new  provisions  for  thermal  dis- 
charges. Tlje  bUl  provides  for  continuing 
comprehensive  studies  of  the  effects  and 
methods  of  control  of  thermal  discharges 
which  shall  consider  costs,  benefits,  envlron- 
mental  Impacts,  and  methods  to  minimize 
adverse  effects  and  maximize  the  beneficial 
effects  of  thennal  discharges.  The  results  at 
these  studies  shall  be  reported  within  one 
yettr.  TIm  AdmlnlstraUx'  Is  required  to  lasu* 
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propoeed  regulationa  tor  oontrod  ot  thermal 
discharges  withLn  one  year  after  ©nactjnent 
of  the  Act.  Permits  for  thermal  dlachargee 
are  required  aa  a  part  of  the  national  dis- 
charge permit  program. 

(24)  I>eclare8  to  be  unlawful  the  discharge 
of  any  poUutant  by  any  person  except  as 
specifically  authorized  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
establishes  a  Federal-State  discharge  permit 
program.  All  permits  issued  under  this  pro- 
gram shall  be  consistent  with  the  sp>eclflc  re- 
quirements of  the  bill,  Including  effluent 
llmltaUons,  national  standards  of  perform- 
ance, toilc  and  pretreatment  standards,  and 
ocean  discharge. 

(25)  Provides  that  upon  enactment  of  this 
bill,  no  new  piermits  will  be  issued  under  the 
1899  Refuse  Act.  Permits  previously  issued 
under  that  Act  will  be  considered  to  be  per- 
mits uiider  this  new  program.  Pending  ap- 
plications under  the  Refuse  Act  program 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Ck}rp6  of  Engi- 
neers who  are  administering  the  1899  Refuse 
Act  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
who  would  be  initially  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  new  program. 

(26)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
guidelines  which  spell  out  the  details  of  a 
State  program  which  would  be  capable  of 
managing  the  permit  program.  Those  States 
which  in  the  Administrator's  Judgment  have 
programs  which  meet  these  guidelines  would 
assume  the  responsibility  of  managing  the 
permit  program  In  thoee  States.  In  States 
which  fall  to  meet  the  guidelines,  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  carry  on  the  program.  In  the 
Interim,  while  the  guidelines  are  being 
promulgated,  the  Administrator  may  dele- 
gate authority  to  those  States  that  have  an 
adequate  program  to  grant  permits,  except 
that  in  these  cases  all  permits  proposed  to 
be  granted  would  be  subject  to  the  review 
and  approval  of  the  Administrator. 

(27)  The  permit  program  includes  the 
regulation  of  discharge  Into  the  navigable 
waters,  territorial  sea,  the  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zones,  and  the  oceans. 

(28)  Establishes  provisions  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  enforcement  of  control  require- 
ments and  regulations  created  by  this  bill. 
Anyone  who  has  standing  may  initiate  a  civil 
suit  against  any  person  who  Is  aUeged  to  be 
In  violation  of  a  Federal  or  State  effluent 
standard  or  limitation  or  an  order  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  standaixl  or  limitation  and 
may  initiate  a  civil  suit  against  the  Adminis- 
trator for  failure  to  perform  a  noodlacretion- 
ary  act.  The  bill  grants  standing  to  citizens 
ot  the  area  where  the  direct  Intereets  are 
affected  and  to  ^oups  who  have  been  active- 
ly engaged  In  the  administrative  [yrocett  and 
have  thereby  ahown  an  Interest  in  the  area  in 
controversy. 

(29)  The  bUl  precludes  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment from  patronizing  or  subsidizing  pol- 
luters through  Its  procurement  practices  and 
policies. 

(30)  Directs  the  Secretary  ot  Commerce  to 
make  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the  ef- 
fect that  the  costs  of  undertaking  abatement 
control  programs  would  have  on  the  competi- 
tive poslUon  of  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers as  compared  with  foreign  Industrial 
nations  not  having  the  same  degree  of  pollu- 
tion control.  This  study  would  include  alter- 
native means  of  equalizing  any  competitive 
cost  advantage  that  f<welgn  naUons  may  have 
and  encouraging  them  to  Implwnent  poUu- 
tlon  and  abatement  programs.  $1,000,000  is 
authorized  for  the  study  and  an  Initial  re- 
port is  due  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

(31)  Amends  the  Small  Busine^  Act  and 
makes  available  $800  million  to  make  loans 
to  assist  imaU  concerns  Ukely  to  suffer  sub- 
stantial economic  Injury  In  meeting  the  water 
pollution  requirements  established  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  llieee 
loan*  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  "'-v'^g 
additions  or  alteraUon*  In  the  equipment, 
fadllUea.  Including  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment faculties  and  interceptor  sewers,  or 
methods  of  operation. 
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(32)  Requires  the  President  to  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  within  six  months 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  separate  court 
or  court  system  to  deal  with  environmental 
matters. 

(33)  Requires  the  President  to  make  an 
Investigation  and  to  report  the  results  to  the 
Congress  within  two  years  of  all  national 
policies  and  goals  heretofore  established  by 
law  with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  possibly  competing 
policies  and  goals.  This  evaluation  should 
take  Into  account  the  available  resources  of 
the  Nation.  $5,000,000  is  authorized  for  this 
study. 

(34)  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  an 
Environmental  Financing  Authority  (EPA) 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
efforts  of  State  and  local  governments  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  finance  their  share  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
that  receive  grants  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  authorizes  $27  bil- 
lion for  water  pollution  control. 

CONTINUING   AUTHORtZATlONS rSDERAL    WATER 

POLLUTION   CONTBOI,   ACT 

While  the  extremely  important  hear- 
ings on  the  oversight  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  and  on  legislative 
proposals  were  proceeding,  funding  for 
the  existing  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
expired  on  June  30,  1971.  Because  of  the 
necessity  to  continue  the  funding  for  the 
program,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  legis- 
lation extending  the  program. 

S.  2133  which  passed  the  House  on 
July  1,  1971,  and  was  approved  on  July 
9,  1971— PubUc  Law  92-50 — included 
ttiree  sections:  Section  1  provided  that 
funds  authorized  for  research,  Investiga- 
tions, training  and  information  under 
section  5  and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment under  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  would  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1971.  Sec- 
tion 2  authorized  $2,500,000  for  grants 
for  State  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams for  the  3 -month  period  ending 
September  30,  1971,  a  level  which  was  25 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  authoriza- 
tion. Section  3  authorized  oonstruction 
grants  for  the  3-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1971,  in  the  amount  of 
$500  million,  a  level  which  was  consist- 
ent with  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  this  program. 

S.  2613  which  passed  the  House  on 
September  30,  1971,  and  was  approved  on 
October  13,  1971— PubUc  Law  92-137— 
extended  the  authorization  for  the  basic 
sections  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  for  an  additional  month  to 
October  31,  1971.  Section  1  of  the  bill 
extended  section  5(n)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which 
authorizes  an  additional  |7  million  for 
research,  investigations,  training  and  In- 
formation prosrrams  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Section  2  authorized  further 
funding  for  research  and  development 
programs  under  section  6(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Sec- 
tion 3  autlK>rized  $4  million  for  section 
7 <  a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  This  allowed  the  States  to  carry 
on  the  planning  of  their  programs.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  authorized  $650  million 
for  section  8(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  Is  the  basic 
grant  program  for  waste  treatment 
facilities. 
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Bn  L   APPaOVXD  BT  THE  HOUBB  AND  AMkHTPBD  BT 
THE  SKNATB 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
luUon  Control  Act  until  January  31 
1972— HJl.  11423:  On  October  28,  l97i' 
the  House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
H.R.  11423  extending  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  until  January  31 
1972.  Section  1  of  the  bill  extended  sec- 
tion 5(n)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  provided  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $20  million  for 
the  4  months  ending  January  31,  1972, 
for  research,  investigations,  training,  and 
information  programs.  Section  2  author- 
ized $7  million  in  addition  to  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  financing  research 
and  development  grant  programs  under 
section  6ie).  Section  3  provided  an  adi- 
tional  $6  million  for  section  7(a)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act- 
a  total  of  $10  million  for  the  7-month 
period  ending  January  31,  1972.  This  was 
to  permit  the  States  to  continue  the  plan- 
ning of  their  programs  ir  an  orderly 
fashion.  Section  4  increased  the  authori- 
zation for  the  basic  grant  program  for 
waste  treatment  facilities  under  section 
8'd)  to  $1,250  million.  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 4  provided  for  extending  section 
8'ci  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  Under  this  section  certain  States 
are  eligible  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  on  such  projects  as  have  been 
prefinanced  under  section  8(c).  On  No- 
vember 3.  1971.  the  Senate  amended  H.R. 
11423,  deleting  the  reimbursement  provi- 
sion and  cutting  back  on  the  extension  to 
November  30,  1971.  No  further  action 
was  talten  on  this  bill. 

PUBLIC   BmLDINGS   AMENDMEIfTS   OP    1971  — 
R.B.    104BS 

H.R.  10488,  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1971,  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  E>ecember  16, 
1971.  The  bill  as  reported  authorizes  the 
construction  of  pubUc  buildings  for  a  3- 
year  period  by  purchase  contract  or  lease 
construction.  It  would  also  establish  a 
permanent  revolving  fund  created  by 
rentals  paid  by  Government  agencies  for 
use  of  space  and  other  purposes  under 
which  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, after  approval  of  prospectuses  un- 
der the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
would  construct  public  buildings. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  1-year  authori- 
zation of  $1,500,000  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  memorial  [rartlcn  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

SAFTTT   STANDABDS   PROPOSED  BT  THE 
DEPARTMENT    OP    TRANSPORTATION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  held  hear- 
ings on  two  new  standards  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  undCT 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  namdy, 
standard  No.  17  on  pupil  transportation 
safety  and  standard  No.  18  on  accident 
investigation  reporting. 

The  subcommittee  recommoided  and 
the  full  committee  concurred  In  report- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
that  the  standards  not  be  promulgated  at 
this  time.  The  committee's  action  in  thla 
case  was  a  positive  one  which  Is  geared 
toward  a  reexamination  of  the  entire 
safety  picture  during  the  upcoming  hear- 
ings on  highway  legislation  In  1972.  At 
that  time  a  consolldatltHi  of  tbe  stand- 
ards  which   has   been   underway   since 
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January  1971  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  be  examined  and 
proper  administrative  and  funding  pro- 
cedures recommended  by  the  committee. 
My  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
splendid  coop>eratlon  goes  to  the  commit- 
tee members,  particularly  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen — Congressman  Ray 
Roberts,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors;  Congressman 
Robert  E.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Flood  Control  and  Internal 
Development;  Congressmsui  John  C. 
Kltjczynski,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads ;  Congressman  Kenneth 
J.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds;  Con- 
gressman James  Kee,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Wa- 
tershed Development;  and  Congressman 
Jim  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Oversight. 
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To  Congressman  William  H.  Harsha, 
of  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  as  well  as  the  other  able    / 
members  of  the  minority  side  who  have  / 
done  much  to  further  the  work  of  the/ 
committee,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  anc^- — 
sincere  appreciation  also. 

To  all  the  staff  of  the  committee  and 
subcommittees,  may  I  think  you  sincerely 
for  a  job  well  done. 


SUMMARY 
The  following  is  «  summiry  ol  measures  Kted  upon  by  the  committee  in  the  first  session: 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW 


Public  Law  No. 


Bill  No. 


Date 
approved 


Title 


92  65 H.R.  9922  Aug.    5, 1971     Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  Amendments  ot  1971  and  AppaJKhlan  Regional  Development  Act  Amendments 

\o>  cSvlf  01   Vj I  \ , 

92  209 S.  1237  Dec.  18, 1971     Provide  financial  assistance  for  the  reconstruction  or  repair  of  private  nonprofit  medical  care  facilities  which  are  damaged  or 

destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 
92-222 S.  2887  Dec.  23,1971    River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  ol  1971. 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  HOUSE  BUT  NOT  ACTED  UPON  BY  THE  SENATE 


Bill  No. 


Date  passed 
House 


Title 


H.R.  43M July   21,1971     To  amend  sec  127  of  title  23  of  the  United  Stales  Code  relating  to  vehicle  width  limitations  on  the  Interstate  System  in  order  to 

increase  such  limitations  for  molorbuses. 
H.R.  9886 Dec.     6, 1971     To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  contract  with  the  city  of  Arlington,  Ten.,  tor  the  use  of  water  supply  ttorage  m  the 

Benbrook  Reservoir. 


BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  AND  VETOED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bill  No. 


Date  vetoed       Title 


H.R.  5376  (S.  575) June  29,1971    To  extend  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Appalachian 

Regional  Development  Act  o(  1965.  ' 


BILL  APPROVED   BY  THE  HOUSE  AND  AMENDED  BY  THE  SENATE 


Bill  No. 


Date  passed 
House  Date  passed  Senate 


Title 


H.R.  11423.,. 


Oct.    28,1971     Nov.  3,  1971,  amended 


To  extend  the  Federa' Water  Pollution  Control  Act  until  Jan,  31. 1972. 


BILL  REPORTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  BUT  NOT  ACTED  UPON 


Bill  No. 


Date  reported    Title 


HJ  Res  893 Nov.  30,1971     To 


amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Ad  o)  iS7(  Ic  authorize  disaster  loans  with  respect  to  certain  losses  arising  as  ihe  result  ol  recen' 
atural  disasters 


BILLS  ORDERED  REPORTED 


Bill  No. 


Date  ordered 
reported 


Title 


[j-^-  I'J* Dec.   15,  1971     To  an, end  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

"•"■  "*">« Dec.   16, 1971     Public  Buildings  AmenCments  ot  1971. 


ACCURACY  IN  MEDIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  December  17.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
2  years  ago  a  group  of  citizens  here  in 
Washington,  fearful  that  the  content  and 
presentation  of  the  news  by  many  sec- 
tions of  the  media  were  undermining  the 
democratic  process  and  thus  threatening 
this  Nation's  freedom,  formed  an  organi- 
zation which  they  tiUed  "Accuracy  in  Me- 
oia  '  As  the  title  indicates,  the  purpose 
of  the  group  was  to  call  to  public  atten- 
tion cases  of  inaccurate  and  unbalanced 


news  packages  of  the  communications 
media.  By  means  of  critiques,  articles, 
editorial  replies,  bulletins,  reprints,  and 
news  releases  AIM  has  received  cover- 
age in  the  Congressional  Record,  Bar- 
ron's, Copley  Papers,  Washington  Star, 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt's  column,  Com- 
bat. Editor  and  Publisher,  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Tribime.  many  other  local 
papers  and  some  radio  and  T'V  stations. 

The  August  21,  1971,  issue  of  Editor 
and  Publisher  carried  an  article  under 
the  byline  of  Luther  A.  Huston  which 
briefly  but  adequately  outlines  tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  newly  formed  AIM. 

Stated  Mr.  Huston  in  part: 

Abraham  H.  Kallsh,  executive  secretary, 
says  AIM  Is  not  interested  in  the  Ideology 
Of  communications  medium;   all  It  wants  Is 


that  the  media  report  news  that  the  public 
Is  entitled  to  know,  and  not  suppress,  ignore, 
or  distort  news  because  the  newspaper  or  the 
network  disagrees  with  the  content  or  the 
angle  of  the  story. 

Recently  AIM  turned  its  attention  to 
a  most  vital  area — our  Nation's  defense 
posture.  Citing  two  cases  involving  the 
status  of  our  defenses  in  contrast  to  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  AIM  compared  the 
various  treatments  by  the  communica- 
tions media  in  this  area  and  rated  the 
various  participants  accordingly.  Be- 
cause the  adequacy  of  our  defenses  and 
thus  our  national  security  is  under  dis- 
cussion more  and  more  these  days,  the 
critique  entitled  "The  Press  Soimds  an 
Uncertain  Trumpet  on  Defense  Posture 
of   America,"   issued   recently   by   AIM 
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should  be  of  interest  to  those  concemed 
with  our  country's  defenses.  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  the  AIM  study 
preceded  by  the  previously  mentioned 
article  from  Editor  and  Publisher. 
The  items  follow: 

E\ES  Afro  Ears  of  AIM  Monitob  Alx  Ntws 

Media 

(By  Luther  A.  Huston) 

Whether  It  Is  a  small  newspaper  In  the 
sticks  or  a  large  metropolitan  dally:  a  local 
television  station  or  a  national  network.  It 
had  better  be  accurate  and  fair  In  its  report- 
ing or  It  may  hear  from  AIM. 

AIM  stands  for  Accuracy  In  Media  and 
It  has  eyes  and  ears  monitoring  the  media 
In  all   parts  of  the  country. 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives recently,  Representative  Philip  M. 
Crane,  of  Illinois,  described  AIM  as  'a  singu- 
lar scholarly  and  valuable  effort  undertaken 
by  private  citizens  to  seek  accurate,  objective. 
nonbiased  news  reporting  and  commeixtary; 
in  other  words,  to  keep  the  press  honest  with 
itself  and  the  American  public." 

Abraham  H.  Kallsh.  executive  secretary, 
says  AIM  is  not  Interested  In  the  ideology 
of  any  communications  medium;  all  It  wants 
Is  that  the  media  report  news  that  the  pub- 
lic la  entitled  to  know,  and  not  suppress. 
Ignore,  or  distort  news  because  the  news- 
paper or  the  network  disagrees  with  the  con- 
tent or  the  angle  of  the  story. 

In  pursuit  of  AIM'S  objectives.  KalLsh  has 
become  something  of  a  burr  under  the  saddle 
of  editors  who  ride  the  news  desks  In  news- 
papers and  television  newsrooms  who  con- 
sider It  their  prerogative  to  acknowledge  and 
In  some  cases  correct,  their  own  mistakes. 
Most  newspapers  prefer  to  be  their  own 
ombudsman,  and  so  do  the  broadcasters. 

Accuracy  In  Media  was  formed  as  a  citi- 
zens organization  In  1969  and  recently  be- 
came an  educational,  n  .n-proflt  corporation. 
It  has  no  governmental  backing.  Its  activities 
so  far  have  been  financed  by  small  contribu- 
tions from  active  supporters  but  It  hopes  to 
raise  enough  money  from  public  and  founda- 
tions to  enable  it  to  broaden  its  operations. 

AIM'S  president  Is  Dr.  Francis  G.  Wilson, 
emeritus  professor  of  political  science.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Its  vice  president  Is  Al- 
phons  Hackl.  a  Washington  book  publisher, 
and  John  K.  McLean,  a  Washington  stock- 
broker. Is  ^treasurer.  Kallsh  Is  a  retired  pro- 
fessor  of   coinmunications. 

A  National  Advisory  Board.  In  process  of 
formation,  includes  Dean  Acheson,  former 
Secretary  of  State;  Elbridge  Durbrow,  a  for- 
mer ambassador;  Dr.  William  Tandell  Elliott, 
emeritus  professor  of  government  at  Har- 
vard University;  Dr.  Charles  Burton  Marshall, 
Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search, Johns  Hopkins  University;  Morris 
L.  Ernst,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,   foreign   correspondent   and   author. 

AIM  maintains  an  office  In  Washington  but 
it  has  no  paid  employes.  Kallsh  is  an  un- 
salaried secretary.  All  others,  including  those 
who  monitor  newspapers  and  broadcasts,  are 
volunteers  who  receive  no  pay. 

SOMB    ACTIONS    UP    TO    NOW 

Among  the  things  ATM  has  done  thus  far 
are: 

Prepared  a  detailed  critique  of  CBS  docu- 
mentaries, "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
and  "Sixty  Minutes"  on  Castro's  Cuba.  Both 
reports  were  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Prepared  a  detailed  report  on  news  media 
coverage  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  hearings  on  the  antiwar  protests 
In  Washington  last  spring,  also  reprinted  in 
the  congressional  paper. 

Protested  "seriously  misleading"  editing  of 
an  NBC  documentary  "Say  Ctoodbye." 

Obtained  a  correction  by  National  Review 
of  an  erroneotie  quote  attributed  to  Repre- 
sentative William  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 
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KalJsh  acknowledge*  that  many  of  AIM's 
protects  and  citations  of  errors  have  eltber 
drawn  Irritated  responses  or  been  Ignored. 
For  Instance,  he  said.  CBS  has  not  answered 
any  of  60  questions  AIM  asked  three  months 
ago  about  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

In  hla  speech  In  the  House.  Crane  re- 
counted that  more  than  100  Congressmen 
had  participated  In  a  "series  of  special  orders" 
which  dealt  with  the  deteriorating  situa- 
tion of  national  defense.  A  preee  conference 
was  held  on  the  same  subject. 

"But,"  Crane  said,  "the  Washington  Star, 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times  didn't 
cover  this  event,"  despite  the  fact  that  bi- 
partisan participation  made  It  one  of  the 
largest  special  orders  In  the  recent  history  of 
the  House  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  l-ssue 
has  to  be  the  No.  1  priority  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  any  time. 

"This,  I  would  contend.  Is  a  fine  example 
of  what  many  would  consider  bias  in  the 
media." 

Kallsh  agrees  with  Crane  that  failure  by 
the  media  to  publish  stories  about  such  Is- 
sues deprives  the  public  of  mionnatlon  that 
would  arouse  It  from  apathy  and  stimulate 
public  Interest. 

THE   PEESS   SOUNDS   AN   UNCERTAIN    TUU.MPET   UN- 
DEFENSE    POSTURE    OF    AMERICA 

"Our  national  strength  depends  upon  an 
Informed  public  to  a  large  extent."  So  said 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Daniel  Z.  Hen- 
kin  in  the  Interview  he  gave  CBS  when  they 
were  making  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
CBS  did  not  use  that  statement  In  the  pro- 
gram, preferring  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  It  Is  wrong  for  the  Government  to  give 
to  the  public  the  information  that  will  lead 
them  to  support  a  strong  national  defense. 
But  can  we  depend  upon  the  communica- 
tions media  to  keep  the  public  informed 
about  defense  requirements 

To  see  how  well  the  media  do  in  this  area. 
AIM  made  an  analysis  of  media  coverage  of 
three  recent  events  that  provided  the  media 
with  an  opportunity  to  brixjg  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  important  facts  about 
.America's  defense  posture  and  the  military 
threats  to  our  national  security. 

The  first  event  was  the  colloquy  on  na- 
tional defense  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  August  4.  1971.  Some  88  members 
of  Congress  requested  under  special  orders 
that  time  be  set  aside  for  a  cUscussion  on 
what  they  considered  to  be  an  alarming  de- 
terioration In  the  national  defense  posture 
of  the  United  States.  Members  of  both 
parties  participated,  and  their  statements 
filled  90  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  August  4  and  spilled  over  Into  the  Issue 
of  the  following  day.  Although  these  Con- 
gressmen spoke  as  the  representatives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  on  an  issue  of  vital  Im- 
portance, and  although  the  press  had  been 
alerted  In  advance,  neither  the  AP  or  UPI 
or  any  major  East  Coast  newspaper  carried 
one  word  about  this  event.  It  was  similarly 
ignored  by  television  and  radio  news,  and  by 
the  large  weekly  news  magazines.  However, 
the  readers  of  such  papers  as  the  Knoxvllle 
News  and  the  Sacramento  Union  were  In- 
formed of  this  meeting.  Officials  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Washington  Star  said 
they  did  not  consider  this  event  newsworthy. 
An  AP  spokesman  conceded  that  It  was 
newsworthy,  but  the  reporter  who  covered 
the  event  had  not  filed  a  story.  (See  AIM 
Bulletin  of  August  24,   1971). 

The  other  two  events  occurred  a  month 
later.  On  September  2.  1971.  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  re- 
leased its  aiuiual  survey  of  world  military 
power.  "The  Military  Balance  1971-72."  On 
t.he  same  day  the  Special  Committee  on  De- 
fense Priorities,  an  unoflBclal  committee  set 
up  by  concerned  memibers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  held  a  hearing  In  Washing- 
ton to  head  expert  testimony  on  America's  de- 
fense pasture.   The   report   and   the  hearing 
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complemented  each  other.  The  report  garc 
the  latest  facts  about  relative  mUltary  pow«r 
in  the  world;  and  the  expert  testimony  la 
Washington  provided  commentary  on  the 
significance  of  the  changing  balance  of  mili- 
tary ix)wer  for  our  country. 

AIM  found  that  the  repwrt  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  re- 
ceived widespread  press  coverage.  Both  wlie 
services  carried  reports  on  It.  Stortes  were 
published  In  all  three  Washington  t»peK 
and  the  New  York  Tunes.  It  was  also  men- 
tioned on  a  number  of  television  and  radio 
news  broadcasts.  The  Congressional  hearing 
was  also  covered  by  both  wire  services;  the 
Washington  Poet  published  a  story  on  It  It 
Wiis  Ignored  by  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Washington  Dally  News  and  the  New  York 
Times.  It  received  excellent  coverage  on  TV 
Channel  5s  evening  news  program,  but  was 
Ignored  by  the  TV  network  new3  broadcasts. 

AIM  has  annlj-zed  In  deUlI  the  news  cov- 
erage of  both  the  report  and  the  hearing.  It 
found  that  of  the  four  newspar  s  and  two 
wire  services  monitored,  the  best  reporting 
was  done  by  the  Washington  Post.  The  New 
York  Times  was  a  distant  second  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  information  conveyed.  More- 
over, The  Times  wrote  the  story  In  a  way 
that  would  arouse  a  minimum  of  concern. 
The  Post  did  not  shrink  from  Informing  Its 
readers  that  the  USSR  was  overtaking  the 
US.  In  nuclear  missile  strength,  but  Its  ex- 
cellent story  was  buried  on  page  A-21,  a  lo- 
cation that  suggests  something  less  than 
prime  importance.  More  Importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  hearing,  which  was  reported 
on  f>age  A-2. 

NEWS  MEDIA  COVERAGE  OF  REPORT,  "THE  MIU- 
TART  BALANCE,  1971-72,"  AND  TWE  HEARINGS 
OF    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON     DEFENSE    PRIOR- 

rriES 

I.   "The   Military   Balance    1971-72". 

Tlie  release  of  this  annual  report  of  the 
prestigious  International  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  was  widely  covered  bv  the  daily 
press  on  September  3,  1971.  AIM  has  not 
seen  the  actual  report,  but  it  has  analyzed 
the  stories  about  It  that  were  published  by 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Washington  Post, 
The  Washington  Star  (attributed  to  AP). 
The  Washington  Daily  News  (attributed  to 
UPI)  and  the  story  carried  on  the  AP  ticker. 
The  information  derived  from  all  of  these 
stories  was  tabulated  and  the  papers  were 
rated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation they  provided  about  the  contents  of 
the  ISS  report.  As  the  following  table  shows. 
the  Washington  Post  provided  far  more  In- 
formation than  the  other  papers  and  the 
AP.  The  New  York  Times  was  a  distant 
second. 


Points 

Num- 

Loo- 

of  infor- 

ber ot 

tlon  of 

Head- 

mation 

words 

story 

line 

Washington  Post 

«2 

1.  IQO 

A-21 

Good. 

The  New  Ifork  Times  . 

27 

600 

P.  2 

Poor. 

A";sociated  Press 

22 

5bO 

Gooil. 

WashinRton  Daily  News 

21 

475 

P.  7 

Oo. 

(UPI). 

Washington  Star... 

20 

470 

A  11 

Poor. 

A  total  of  66  points  of  Information  Is  pro- 
vided In  these  stories.  The  total  Information 
r>olnts  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  military  balance  In  1970-71  continued  to 
shift  against  the  United  States  and  lU  al- 
lies. The  Soviets  have  a  commanding  lead  in 
ICBMs  and  they  are  rapidly  wiping  oat  our 
lead  in  submarine  based  missiles.  They  have 
Increased  their  military  manpower  while  we 
have  cut  ours  back.  The  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries have  a  very  marked  superiority  over 
NATO  forces  In  tanks  and  aircraft,  though 
not  In  nuclear  warhetkda.  One  would  nuppow 
that  such  developments  would  be  of  consid- 
erable Interest  to  the  American  people  and 
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would  merit  being  called  forcefully  to  their 
attention. 

There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this:  (1) 
pl.ice  the  story  In  a  prominent  location;  (2) 
give  the  story  an  attention-getting  headline 
and  lead;  and  (3)  give  plenty  of  space  to  the 
story. 

Not  a  single  editor  thought  that  this  story 
which  spelled  out  the  deterioration  of  U.S. 
military  might  in  comparison  with  the  So- 
viet Union  merited  page-one  treatment.  The 
New  York  Times  came  the  closest,  placing  the 
story  on  p.  2  However,  the  Times  chose  to 
stress  a  comforting  angle.  Its  headline  read: 
"Analysts  Find  Deployment  of  Soviet  Mis- 
siles Slowed."  This  referred  to  the 
slowdown  In  deployment  of  land-based 
ICBMs.  in  which  the  Soviets  already  enjoy 
a  commanding  lead  The  Times  did  not  even 
mention  in  Its  story  the  rapid  build-up  of 
Soviet  based  missiles  and  the  fact  that  our 
lead  in  this  area  will  be  wiped  out  in  1974 
If  present  rates  of  growth  continue. 

The  Washington  Post  had  by  far  the  best 
story  of  any  of  the  papers,  and  It  had  a  good 
headline:  "Gap  Narrowing  in  U.S.,  Soviet 
Missiles.  Subs."  The  lead  said: 

"The  Soviet  Union  now  has  almost  half 
again  as  many  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBM)  as  the  United 
States,  and  Is  building  ballistic  missile  nu- 
clear submarines  at  a  rate  that  will  wipe  out 
the  present  American  lead  In  submarine- 
launched  weajKJiis  by  1974." 

The  Posts  story,  written  by  Its  London  cor- 
respondent, gave  better  than  average  treat- 
ment to  7  out  of  8  topics  covered  by  the  66 
points  of  information. 

Only  one  topic — the  relative  strength  of  the 
forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries^was  completely  IgnoreA  by  the  Post. 
This  good  story  was  however  burled  on  p. 
A  21. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  (UPI)  story 
focused  on  the  developments  with  respect  to 
strategic  missiles,  both  land  and  submarine 
based  Its  headline  read:  "Russia  Has  Huge 
Lead  In  Rockets."  It  also  reported  on  the 
superiority  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  and  the 
reduction  In  our  conventional  forces  while 
the  Soviets  are  increasing  theirs.  It  neverthe- 
less considered  all  of  this  only  page-7  news. 

The  Washington  Star,  although  attributing 
Its  story  to  the  AP,  published  a  story  substan- 
tially different  than  the  one  AIM  got  from  the 
AP  ticker.  It  was  a  markedly  Inferior  version. 
Its  main  weakiiess  was  that  it  completely 
Ignored  the  Soviet  submarine  build-up,  a  de- 
velopment that  the  AP  story  Included  In  its 
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lead.  For  some  reason,  the  Star  decided  that 
what  was  Important  was  the  reduction  In 
strategic  bomber  forces.  Its  headlines  read: 
"Missile  Race  Continues  But  Bomber  Forces 
Pall."  The  story  did  not  convey  any  strong 
impression  of  a  shift  In  the  military  oalance 
that  was  unfavorable  to  the  U.S.,  although  It 
did  discuss  the  military  superiority  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  The  Star  story  was 
buried  among  the  ads  on  page  11.  The  differ- 
ence In  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  Star  and 
the  AP  is  shown  by  the  contrBist  in  their  leads. 
The  Star  said: 

"The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  cutting  back  strategic  bomber  forces,  but 
the  missile  race  between  the  two  superpowers 
continues  unabated,  military  research  experts 
reported  today." 

The  AP  lead  said: 

"Russia  has  tripled  her  Polaris-type  missile 
force  and  set  up  nearly  300  new  giant  Inter- 
continental rockets  since  starting  talks  with 
the  United  States  on  curbing  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  said  today." 

The  points  of  Infom^ation  Included  in  tliese 
news  stories  are  listed  below,  with  an  "x"  in- 
dicating the  paper  or  wire  service  that  carried 
the  Information.  It  is  li^teresting  to  note  that 
there  were  only  12  out  of  the  66  points  of  in- 
formation which  were  reported  by  as  many  a"; 
four  out  of  the  five  papers  and  wire  services. 
The  news  judgment  of  the  professionals  is 
hard  to  fathom.  The  greatest  degree  of  uni- 
formity of  Judgment  as  to  newsworthiness 
came  in  the  area  of  comparing  the  strength 
of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  but  this 
was  the  one  area  completely  ignored  by  the 
Washington  Post.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pest 
was  the  only  paper  to  consider,  newsworthy, 
the  developments  affecting  the  military  bal- 
ance In  the  Middle  East  tl'der  box. 

n.  Hearing  of  the  Spe^-ial  Committee  on 
Defense  Priorities  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

On  the  same  day  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  released  its  report 
In  London,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  met  In  Washing- 
ton to  hear  testimony  from  experts  on  the 
status  of  the  U.S.  defenses  The  committee 
heard  testimony  from  Dr.  William  Kintner. 
director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frank  Armbruster,  defense  analyst  of  the 
Hudson  Institute  and  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G 
Trudeau,  former  chief  of  army  research  and 
development. 

This    hearing    dovetailed    nicely    with    the 
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IISS  report,  since  these  experts  provided  an 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the 
changing  balance  in  armament  and  forces, 
and  made  recommendations  with  respect  to 
policies  the  U.S.  should  adopt. 

Dr.  Kintner  and  Mr.  Armbruster  focused  on 
the  strategic  weapons  balance  and  policy. 
General  Trudeau  devoted  his  testimony  to  a 
discussion  of  the  great  Importances  of  re- 
search and  development,  contrasting  our  ef- 
fort with  that  of  the  Soviets. 

AIM  has  tabulated  the  main  points  made 
by  Dr.  Kintner  and  Mr.  Armbruster  In  cheir 
prepared  statements.  It  has  compared  this 
with  the  reporting  of  this  testimony  by  the 
press. 

Tlie  hearing  was  reported  by  the  AP.  UPI 
and  the  Washington  Post.  It  was  completely 
ignored  by  the  Star,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  the  New  York  Times.  It  received 
good  coverage  on  TV  channel  5  In  Washing- 
ton, but  It  was  not  covered  by  any  of  the  net- 
work TV  news  broadcasts.  It  was  briefly 
mentioned  by  channel  9. 

The  Washington  Post  devoted  450  words 
to  the  hearing,  placing  the  story  promi- 
nently on  page  2.  The  Post  focused  entirely  on 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Armbruster,  which  dealt 
largely  with  a  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  for 
falling  to  develop  an  adequate  ABM  defense 
of  our  major  cities  and  a  capability  of  using 
missiles  to  destroy  enemy  missiles  in  hard- 
ened Sites.  It  did  not  discuss  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Kintner.  who  developed  the  point  that 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  military  power  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  U.S. 

The  AP  devoted  about  200  words  to  the 
hearings,  focusing  on  Dr.  Klntner's  testi- 
mony. However,  the  story  coverde  only  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  points  Dr.  Kint- 
ner made  In  his  prepared  statement,  not  to 
mention  his  replies  to  questions.  Much 
that  Dr.  Kintner  said  gave  meaning  to  the 
figures  in  the  IISS  report,  but  this  was  not 
brought  out  by  the  AP. 

The  UPI  devoted  about  400  words  to  the 
hearings,  dividing  the  space  between  Mr 
Armbruster  and  Dr.  Kintner.  Again,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  points  made  by  the  two  men 
In  their  testimony  was  rep>orted.  None  of  the 
news  media  reported  the  Trudeau  testimony. 

Tlie  table  in  Appendix  II  shows  the  points 
made  by  these  two  wltneses  in  their  pre- 
pared statements.  The  "x"  Is  used  to  show 
when  the  point  of  Information  was  Included 
In  a  news  story.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  the 
reporting  was  very  thin,  except  for  the  cov- 
erage by  the  Post  of  Mr.  Armbruster's  state- 
ment. 
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A   MISSILE  STRENGTH  OF  U  S    AND   USSR 
LAND  BASED 


1.  US  ?  R  has  1,510  ICBM's  -. 

2.  United  Slates  has  1,0^4  ICBM's 

3.  USSR  has  almost  50  percent  more  ICBM's 
than  United  States 

4  Uniied  Stales  has  made  no  effort  to  increase 

lanrt.bssed  missile  launch 

5.  United  States  placing  3  independently  targeted 

warheads  on  launchers 
5- ^  Iriple-warhead  launchers  to  be  deployed  by 

7.  This  will  double  number  of  targets  Minuteman 
force  can  hit 

8.  U  S  S  R,  has  slowed  down  ICBM  deployment  and 
nia»  have  reached  or  be  approacning  planned 
level 

9.  US  S  R  building  new  silos,  probably  to  protect 
existing  missiles,  especially  triple  warhead 
SS  9's 

10.  U  S  SR  has  2S0operalionaisS  9'5 

11.  Eipeits  think  SS  9's  threaten  US  missile  sites, 
u.  Sonet  nuclear  force  appears  to  be  primarily 

designed  to  deter  US,  attack  on  U  S  S.R 

,  ,J  ^  "  '"*  ^^0  medium  range  rockets  directed 
at  Western  Europe  and  70  aimed  at  China  and 
Japan 
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B    MISSILE  STRE'.GTH  OF  UrdTED  STATES  AND 
USSR     SUBMARINE  BASID 

1.  United  Stales  had  4  to  5  lead  m  SLBN's  when 
SALT  talks  staileo  being  arranged  but  now  has 
656   to4JC  for  USSR 

2.  U.S  S  R.  SLBMs  trebled  m  past  2  years  to  total 
ot  44C 

3.  U  S  S.R  building  7  cr  8  nuclear  submarines  a 
year  _  -.     -- 

4.  At  this  rate  o!  growth.  US  lead  in  SLBMs  wil 
end  in  1974 

5.  United  Sta'es  now  deninyng  m^re  advanced 
Poseidon  SLBM's.  each  with  10  intiependently 
targeted  nuclear  warheads 

6.  This  wil  increase  number  of  SLBf^  warheads 
ttcm  1  50u  to  over  4,500  (News)  5  400  (Post  and 
AP) 
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C    STRATEGIC  BOMBER  FORCES  AND 
TERRITORIAL  AIR  DEFENSE 

1.  Both  sides  have  let  strategic  bomber  forces 
dwindle 

2.  B-52's  now  360  (Post    well  below  500),  Soviet 
Bear  and  Bison  planes  number  140  .    ... 

3.  EffKtiveness  of  US  bon>bers  may  be  increased 
by  adding  short-range  attack  missile  (SRAM) 
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!  Cliiii*  h>3  deployed  about  60  rpedium  range 
•HIS";  les  (' .""M  mi'es) 

2  May  hav^i  enou^ti  r,.K:t€ar  matei  a'  tor  a  total 
ol  aoout  i2<i atomic  ««apo>is 

3  H3;  Jeie  jpeJ  neA  miss:i«  te^t  range  t^^t  ruj- 
get'.  ■feve'ipme'tol  inrerrT'e(''ate  rarye  bathstic 
mts-.ile 

4,  At  least  i  nuclear  submarine  under  construction 

5  Improy:!^  rr.n.tary  ^  io^;uc'  on  qj^ntat  ve  y  ano 
gya-titjt  ve 

6  'lO*  buiMmg  Own  tanVs.  lighter  planes  and 
bo-nbe'i 

7.  Deve  oping  a  t.vtn-en^ire  lighter        

8  Fj-ces  net  equ.j.,  e'!  on  sca.e  of  industital 
countr.es  ana  mobi  ity  limited 

9  Of  140  divisions  only  b  are  armored;  mobility 
lirn-'ed  .  .  .....    

10.  Navy  and  airfoice  account  tot  10  percent  ot 
tot3l  armed  lorces  of  2.380.000  against  30  percent 
in  U  SS  R      .  ... 

11  Deiiloys  about  20  000  conMiuction  troops  a-l 
protective  force:  for  them  'n  Lacs  and  North  Viet- 
nam   .... 

Tola! 
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1.  US  'a;!'.".' 'n  .'evelciiv/arhea.J  canaille  jfJcslroying     X       X 

enemy  missiles  in  concrete  silos  has  let".  PiKiJent 

yyith  too  few  options  n  case  of  nuclear  attack 

2.  U  S.   policv    in   n;i5si.es   ts   imprvdent   and   morally     X 
questnr3h'e 

3    Throa'ens   miry  m  ilics  ol  inaoceiil  p^aplo  with     X 
(learn  is  a  de'errcn:  lo  Air. 

4.  L.  .»  ptioiitv  ati.KheO  10  AHM  deployment  nuts  .le-     X 
lense  of  our  cities  fiom  nuc.ear  attadi  leyonJ  reach 
m  no'  so  near  future 

5.  Our  poliry  's  r>c'  lo  rlcvelop  capability  of  J=;.troyn£     X 
enemy  missi-es  in  narJened  silos. 

C.  Enemy    altack    Oe.nory    systems  are   most    logical     X 
miiitary  targets  3iiJ  one  of  le.v  morally  acceptable 
targets 

7.  Enemy  is  har  teiiing  his  missile  stins  an)  w?  are   eft     X 
Vjitn  3  priin-'ril>  soft-target  nuc'ear  force 

8.  United  Staies  sjioul'!  develop  heavy  le'e,ise  oi  :i"e5     x 
agii'isf  r-u.rlear  ittacK  and  ability  lo  destroy  hnr  lei.cJ 
missile  sites 

9.  Wlust  t;e  cc  icened  not  only  witti  "laiionil"  eieny     ,\ 
behavior  oai  i  so  poienlial  enemy  behavior. 

10.  Given    cur    present    missi'e    noabhities.   Cbmese     X 
cou'd  tlir.-a'e-i    les'tuc'ion  ol  L-,s  A,i;c'es  .i:>d  San 
Fran-iscr>  leaving  us  with  only  the  op'ion  ot  batking 
down  or  lhre3te:iir:;  to  des'roy  so-nt  of  their  ci'ies. 
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G.  OTHER  AREAS     WlDt)l.E  EAST 

1.  North  Vietnam  has  90.000  troops  in  Soum^iet- 
nam 

2  Israel  increased  combat  aircraft  by  40  o.er  last 
year..         . .  .... 

3.  Egypt  increased  combat  aircraft  by  100  over  la>t 
year..    .    . 

4.  Egypt  inzrease  I  tanks  by  ^50  over  last  year 

5  Souet  advisers  m  Egypt  increaseil  by  15,000  to 
30,000 .       . 

6  Soyiet-flo*n  planes  increased  by  about  50  .n 
Egypt 

7  tviany  more Srniet-controlie  ISAM  sites  in  Egypt. . 

3  Deploy  ISO  Soviet- flown  lighters  I n  Egypt.  I nciud- 
n;MIG235... 

9.  Soviets  have  several  different  types  of  SAM'S 
(surface-lo-air  missiles  in  VAU)      . 


j  1    Ri:''.fiv  i;''*.-,'nr  .^ 've'  m'i'',:.ry  r  -v^er  has  crealec' a.    X 
serious  threat  t.-  tne  Umied  S'lte'. 

X  2.  Protection  piovi  .eu  by   LI.S     .iialeeic  lorces  to  our     X 

X  X  UionJsanaalliesij  teing  re 'uced  bySoviatexpar.  ,0/1 

of  power. 

y  X  - 3-  3  cruciai  areas  are  Soviet  buildup  of  expansion  of     X 

Scvie'  nivy  artJ  'icrce'i  'letei,  e  R    A  ii 

y^     _ 4.  Soviets  hive  '■ub^t.^'tiai  lea'I  m  iiu^ttiei  ,.it  it  size  of     X 

X   I...' -.  ICB'vl's  ani  ,Me  ra(  1   ly  ci'cbirB  n,  m  :-LBM's 

5.  Sovets  nave  arr'-t    l.J.O   ICB'i'.'s.   nciu  i  ;   the     X 

X  SS  9  Aith  a   25--?.  It  "   ,'.3rtio.iJ.  y.hi  e  we  have 

5.000  smaller  iTii-sie' 

y  6.  Soviets  now  chj|'ent;c  Aeitetn  naval  superiority  in     X 

several  key  areas 

7,  Have  built  up  sizab'e  Mediterranean  fleet  and  now   

X  moving  into  Indian  Ocean. 

8   Soviet  resenrch  and  rljve'opment  enpenditures  are     X 
larger  and  are  grov.np  a'  faster  rate  than  ours. 

X     '  9.  Soviets  spend   about    51  i. 000.000.000   on    military     X 

R.  Si  D.  40  to  50  percent  mere  than  United  States  and 
8  4  3  2  I  this  gru,-s  about  15  percent  a  year. 

10.  A-  jrcn'ni.-'e  nuc'oar  panty   n'>*  exists  between     X 
United  Stites  ind  U.S.S.R. 

U    This  increases  imn"'t3rice  of  Soviet  superiorly  in   

conventiona]  lorces 
12.  With   nuclear  par  ly    3no   ;  'essure   for   U  S    t'oop     X 
reductions   NATO   miy   no'  be  able   ti  cont  nue   as 
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bulwark^ of  Western  secuMty    3  lunct  on  it  has  per- 
formed for  20  years 

13  Middle  East  could  become   scene  ot  ma^or  con-     X      . 

frontation  for  which  United  States  is  il'-prepared. 

14  Unite  J  States  has  souithi  security  at  bargain  rates.     X       - 

as  evidenced  by  decline  in  L'e'ense  expenditures  as 

proportion  ot  GNP. 

15.  We  cou'd  be  lace- y.'ilb   lecisun  whether  to  give  in     X       X 

to  Soviet  demands  or  launch  a  frst  nao'e"  s'nte 

16  Otherwise  wou'd  have  to  go  into  area  like  Middle     X       X 

East  with  conventional  forces  or  cave  in.  letting  Israel 

go  down  dram 

17  Limiting  ASM  defense  to  Washington  and  Mjscow     X       X 

would  tavor  Soviets.  Sioce  Washington  not  as  ulai  to 

us  as  Moscow  IS  to  Soviets 

18  Soviets   buying   time   at  SALT   talks   to   increase     x       .  X 

mtssiie  strength. 
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December  17  y  1971 

GOOD  ROADS  FOR  NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN     / 

^ 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  OKonski  years,  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  My  membership  on 
these  committees  stems  from  the  concern 
I  have  for  the  people  of  northern  Wis- 
consin in  each  of  these  areas. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I 
worked  diligently  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  get  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  passed  along  with  a  veterans 
benefit  plan.  With  these  objectives  ac- 
complished, I  switched  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

,  My  reason  for  switching  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  was  because  I  wanted 
to  lay  the  foimdatlon  for  the  completion 
of  the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  in  this 
effort,  I  was  among  the  most  active  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  achieving  that  goal. 
Another  reason  that  I  wanted  to  be  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  was  to  es- 
tablish   a    Federal    highway    program 
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which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  north 
coimtry. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  need  and  value 
of  good  roads,  I  presently  have  pending 
in  Congress  a  bill  to  make  U.S.  Highway 
No.  2  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  bear 
90  percent  of  the  cost.  Largely  because  of 
my  efforts,  the  people  of  the  north  are 
very  close  to  having  a  4-lane  highway 
system  on  U.S.  Highway  No.  2.  all  the 
way  from  Ironwood,  Mich,  to  Superior, 
Wis. 

Before  this  was  accomplished,  I  was 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  north 
country  needed  good  feeder  roads,  and 
a  review  of  the  table  below  will  show 
the  results  of  my  efforts  in  getting  funds 
for  every  noi'them  Wisconsin  county. 
Federal  aids  for  roads  and  highuays  during 
the  OKonski  years 

Ashland    $2,455,636 

Barron    501,379 

Bayfield    1,336,920 

Burnett 651,838 

Chippewa    2,869,297 

Douglas 13,516,836 

Dunn 589.  148 

Eau  Claire 19,526,390 

Iron    1,631,934 

Oneida 4,340,561 

Polk 3,788,158 

P^lce    2,372,456 

Rusk    1,342,315 


^ 
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St.  Croljt 7,264.279 

Sawyer 1,990,163 

Vilas     2,068,676 

Washburn 1,460,890 

Lincoln    2,854,285 

Taylor    1,175,130 

Total    71,736,291 

Having  achieved  the  completion  of  the 
Great  Lakes  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  a  90- 
percent  Federal  aid  highway  program, 
and  a  $17  million  interstate  bridge  at 
Superior-Duluth,  I  then  transferred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  because  I 
believed  that  northern  Wisconsin  was 
not  getting  its  share  of  Government  con- 
tracts. The  only  way  I  felt  northern  Wis- 
consin could  get  a  fair  share  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  was  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  since  my 
membership  on  the  Armed  Services  Corr- 
mittee,  the  10th  District  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  today  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's biggest  Government  contractor, 
exceeding  even  Metropolitan  Milwaukee, 
Kenosha,  and  Racine. 

Every  committee  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  has  produced  positive  results 
for  the  people  of  northern  Wisconsin.  I 
have  achieved  my  goal  for  the  people  of 
northern  Wisconsin  by  using  my  position 
on  the  various  committees  to  get  results 
for  the  north  country. 


